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FIRST SESSION. 


OOO 7 


SENATE OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


Monpay, December 5, 1859. 


Tms being the day prescribed by the Consti- 
tution of the United States for the meeting of Con- 
gress, the Senators assembled in the Senate Cham- 
ber, at twelve o’clock, m. The Senate is thus 


constituted: 


Names of Senators, with the expiration of the term of ser~ 
vice of each. Democrats (37) in, Roman, Republicans (24) 
in Italic, and Americans (2) in Small Capitals, Vacancies 


{3.)— Total 66. 
Jous C. BRECKINRIDGE 


Vice President of the United 


States and President of the Senate. 
Secretary—AssBuRY DICKINS. 


MAINE. 
Hannibal Hamlin.. ....1863 
William P. Fessenden, .1865. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Daniel Ulark..s.s sses.. 1861 
John P. Hale.. ... e... 1865 

VERMONT. 

Jacob Collamer s... ....1861° 
Soloinon Foot... s. s... L863 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Charles Sumner... s.. 1883 
Henry Wilson. s.e a... e1865 
RHODE ISLAND. 
James F. Simmons, ... 1863 
Henry B. Anthony...» 1865 


CONNECTICUT. 
Lafayette 8. Moster..... 1861 
James Dizon vo... 1863 


NEW YORK. 
William H. Seward....1861 
Preston King... ` 

NEW JERSEY. 
John R. Thomson..... 
John C, Ten Eyck.. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
William Bigler. 


Simon Cameron.. n.s.. a 1863 
DELAWARE. 
James A. Bayard ...... 1863 
Willard Saulsbury......1865 
MARYLAND. 
James A. Pearce....... 1861 
ANTHONY KENNEDY., <. 1863 
VIRGINIA. 

James M. Mason....... 1863 


Robert M. T. Hunter. ...1865 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Thomas L. Clingman..1861 
"Thomas Bragg. ........ 1865 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


James H. Hammond. .. 1861 
James Chesnut, jr...... 1865 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Jefferson Davis........ 1863 
Albert G. Brown. ...... 1865 

LOUISIANA. 

John Slidell. sees. s eee 1861 
Judah P. Benjamin ....1865 
OHIO. 

George E. Pugh........1861 
Benjamin F. Wade ....1863 
KENTUCKY. 

Joun J. Crirrenpen...1861 
Lazarus W. Powell. ... 1865 
TENNESSEE. 
Andrew Johnson... s., . 1863 
A. O. P. Nicholson.....1865 
INDIANA. 

Graham N. Fitch..... «1861 
Jesse D. Bright ........1863 
ILLINOIS. 

Lyman Trumbull. ......1861 
Stephen A. Douglas....1865 
MISSOURI. 

James S. Green.. s.s... 1881 
Trusten Polk... ano L863 
ARKANSAS. 

Robert W. Johnson.... 186f 
William K. Sebastian. .1865 
MICHIGAN. 
Zachariah Chandler ....1863 


Kinsley S. Bingham... 1865 
FLORIDA. 
David L. Yulee........186f 


Stephen R. Mallory 1863 
TEXAS, 

VACANCY ..eereee | 

John W. Hemphill..... 
IOWA. 

James Harlan. ..... sees 186 


James W. Grimes.. .... 1865 


CALIFORNIA. 


GEORGIA. 
Alfred Iverson. s... e. 1861 | William M., Gwin + 1861 
Rabert Toombs ....+...1965 | Henry P. Haun....-.... 1863 
ALABAMA. MINNESOTA. 
Benjamin Fitzpatrick..1861 Henry M. Rice.....--+- 1863 
Clement C. Clay, jr....1865 | Vacancy ssesrerees e... 1865 
OREGON. e 
Joseph Lane.........6- 1881 | Vacaney.ses..ereeese.. 1865 


AJl the Senators were 
arp, Mr. 


resentexcept Mr. Sew- 


ammonp, Mr. Toomes, Mr. Cray, 


Mr. Farzparnick, My. Bexsamix, Mr. Sonnson 
of Arkansas, Mr. Sepasrrax, Mr. Porr, Mr, 


i 


Crirrenven, Mr. Doveras, Mr. Davis, and Mr. | 
Fircu. 
Prayer by Rev. P. D. Gurury, D. D. 


CREDENTIALS. 


Mr. THOMSON presented the credentials of 
Hon. Jonn C. Tex Eycx, chosen by the Legisla-s 
ture of New Jersey a Senator from that State, for 
the term of six years from the 4th day of March, 
1859; which were read, and the oath prescribed 
by law having been administered to Mr. TEN 
Eyck, he took his seat in the Senate. 

Mr. GWIN presented the credentials of Hon. 
Henry P. Haun, appointed by the Governor of 
California a Senator from that State to fill, until 
the next session of the Legislature, the vacanc 
occasioned by the death of Hon. David C. Brod- 
erick; which were read, and the oath prescribed 
by law having been administered to Mr. Haun, 
he took his seat in the Senate. 


INVASION OF HARPER'S FERRY. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. President, I desire to offer 
a resolution; and I ask- that it may be read for 
information. ‘ 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire into 
the facts attending the late invasion and seizure of the arm- 
ory and arsenal of the United States at Harper’s Ferry, 
in Virginia, by a band of armed men, and report whether 
the same was attended by armed resistance to the authori- 
ties and public force of the United States, and by the mur- 
der of any of the citizens of Virginia, or of any troops sent 
there to protect the public property ; whether such invasion 
and seizure was made under color of any organization in- 
tended to subvert the government of any of the States of 
the Union; what was the character and extent of such or- 
ganization ; and whether any citizens of the United States, 
not present, were implicated therein, or accessory thereto, 
by contributions of money, arms, munitions, or otherwise ; 
what was the character and extent of the military equip- 
mentin the hands, or under the control, of said armed band, 
and where and how and when the ‘same was obtained 
and transported to the place so invaded. And that said 
committee report whether any and what legislation may 
in their opinion, be necessary, on the part of the United 
States, for the future preservation of the peace of the coun- 
try, or for the safety of the public property; and that said 
committee have power to send for persons and papers. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. President, I shall ask the 
Senate to consider that resolution to-morrow; and, 
in the meantime, it may be printed. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I desire 
to give notice that, when that resolution comes 
up for consideration, I shall move to amend it by 
adding that the same inquiry be made in regard 
to the seizure of the arsenal at Liberty, in the 
State of Missouri. 

The resolution lies over, under the rules. 


ORGANIZATION. 


Mr. GWIN submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 


Rerolved, That the Secretary inform the House of Rep- 
resentatives that a quorum of the Senate has assembled, 
and that the Senate is ready to proceed to business. 


Mr. SLIDELL submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That a committee, consisting of three mem- 
bers, bê appointed to join such committee as may be ap- 
pointed by the House of Representatives, to wait on the 
President of the United States and inform him that a 
quorum of each House has assembled, and that Congress is 
ready to receive any communication he may be pleased 
to make. 


Messrs. Surpevy, Foor, and 'Tuomson were 
appointed the committee on the part of the Sen- 
ate. g 


HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. BIGLER submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Ordered, That the hour of meeting of the Senate be 
twelve o’elock, noon, until otherwise ordered. 

NOTICE OF A BILL, 

Mr. GWIN gave notice of his intention to ask j 
leave to introduce a bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to contract for the transportation of the 
mails, troops, seamen, munitions of war, Army 


. 5. Anson Burlingame, 


and Navy supplies, and ail other Government ser- 


- New Sers... No. L 


= 


vice, by railroad, from the Missouri river to San: 
Francisco. ; ; 

On motion of Mr. IVERSON, the Senate 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, December 5, 1859. 


` The House consists of two hundred and thirty- 
seven Members, and five Territorial Delegates. 
The Delegates have no vote. Republicans (109) 
in Italic; Democrats (101) in Roman; Americans 
(26) in small capitals; and Whig (1)in Roman 


spaced, MAINE. 
Dist. Dist. : 
1. Daniel E. Somes, 4. Freeman H. Morse, 
2. John J. Perry, 5. Israel Washburn, jr., 
3. Ezra B. French, 6. Stephen C. Foster: 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
1. Gilman Marston, 3. Thomas M. Edwards, 
2. Mason W, Tappan, — 
VERMONT. 
3. Homer E. Royce. 


1. EB. P. Walton, 
2. Justin S. Morrill, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


1. Thomas D. Eliot, 7. Daniel W. Gooch, 

2. James Buffinton, 8. Charles R. Train, 

3. Charles F. Adams, 9, Eli Thayer, 

4, Alexander H. Rice, 10. Charles Delano, 
L. Henry L. Dawes. 

6. John B. Alley, É 


RHODE ISLAND. 
1. Christopher Robinson, 2. William D. Brayton, 


CONNECTICUT. 
1. Dwight Loomis, 3. Alfred A, Burnham, 
2. John Woodruff, 4. Orris S. Ferry. 


NEW YORK. «+ 
1. LUTHER C. Carrer,* 18. Clark B. Cochrane, 
2. James Humphrey, 19. James H. Graham, 
3. Daniel E. Sickles, 20. Roscoe Conkling, 
4. Thomas J. Barr, 21. R. Holland Duell, . 
5. William B. Maclay, 22. M. Lindley Lee, 
6. John Cochrane, 23. Charles B. Hoard, 
7. GEORGE BRIGGS, 24. Charles B. Sedgwick, 
8. Horace F. Clark,ł 25. Martin Butterfield, 
9. John B. Haskin, 26. Emory B. Pottle, 
10. Charles H. Van Wyck, 27. Alfred Wells, 
ll. William S. Kenyon, 28. William Irvine, 
12. Charles L. Beale, > 29. Alfred Ely, 
13. Abraham B. Olin, 30. Augustus Frank, 
14. John H. Reynolds,t 31. Silas M. Burroughs, 
15. James B. McKean, 32, Elbridge G. Spaulding, 
16. George W. Paimer, 33. Reuben E, Fenton. 
17. Francis E. Spinner, 


NEW JERSEY. 
4. Jeter R. Riggs,t 


1. Jons T. Nixon, 
5. William Pennington.’ 


2. Joun L, N. STRATTON, 
3. Garnett B. Adrain,t 


i PENNSYLVANIA, 
1. Thomas B, Florence, 14. Galusha A. Grow, 
2. Edward Joy Morris, 15. James T. Hale, 
3. John P. Verree, 16. Benjamin F, Junkin, 
4. William Millward, 17. Edward McPherson, 
5. John Wood, 18, Samuel S. Blair, 
6. John Hickman,} 19. John Covade, 
1. Henry C. Longnecker, 20. William Montgomery, 
8. John Schwartz,t 21, James K. Moorhead, 
9. Thaddeus Stevens, 22. Robert McKnight, 
10. John W. Killinger, 23. William Stewart, 
Il. James H. Campbell, 24. Chapin Hall, 
12. George W. Scranton, 25, Elijah Babbit. 
13. William H. Dimmick, 


DELAWARE. 
1. William G. Whiteley. 


MARYLAND. 
1. James A. Stewart, 4. H. WINTER Davis, 
2. Epwin H. WEBSTER, 5. Jacob M. Kunkel, 
3. J. MORRISON HARRIS, 6. George W. Hughes. 


VIRGINIA. 

J. Muscoe R. H. Garnett, 8. ALEXANDER R. BOTELER, 
2. John S. Millson, 9. Jolin T. Harris, 
3. Daniel C. Dejarnette, 10. Sherrard Clemens, 
4. Roger A. Pryor, 11. Albert G. Jenkins, 
5. Thomas 8. Bocoek, 12. Henry A. Edmundson, 
6. Skelton E. Leake, 13. Elbert S. Martin. 
7. William Smith, 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


1. Wituan N. H, SMITH, 5. Joun A. GILMER, 

2. Thomas Ruffin, 6. Janes M. LEACH, 
3. Warren Winslow, 7. Burton Craige, 

4. Lawrence OB. Branch, 8. ZEBULON B. VANCE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
1. John McQueen, 4, Milledge L, Bonham, 


2. William Porcher Miles, 5. John D. Ashmore, 
3. Lawrence M. Keitt, 6. Wiliam W. Boyce. 


* Republican American. }Anti-Lecompton Democrat, 
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December 5, 


§ GEORGIA. 
T. Peter B. Love, 5. John W. H. Underwood, 
2. Martin J. Crawford, 6. James Jackson, 
3. Tuomas HARDEMAN, jr, 7. Josnva HILL, 
4. Lucius J. Gartrell, 8, John J. Jones. 


; ALABAMA. 
1. James A. Stallworth, . 5. George S. Houston, 
2. James L. Pugh, 6. Williamson R. W. Cobb, 
3. David Clopton, 7. Jabez L. M. Curry. 
4, Sydenham Moore, 


MISSISSIPPI. 


1. Lucius Q. C. Lamar, 4, Otho R. Singleton, 
2. Reuben Davis, 5. John J. McRae. 
3, William Barksdale, 


LOUISIANA. 
1. EDWARD BOULLGNY, 3. Thomas G. Davidson, 
2. Miles Taylor, 4. John M. Landrum. 
OHIO. 


1. George H. Pendleton, 12. Samuel S. Cox, 

2. John A. Gurley, 13, John Sherman, 

3. Clement L. Vallandigham,}4. Harrison G. Blake, 
4, William Allen, 15. William Helmick, 


5. James M. Ashley, 16. Cydnor B. Tompkins, 
6. William Howard, 17. Thomas C. Theaker, 
7. Thomas Corwin, 18, Sidney Edgerton, 

8. Benjamin Stanton, 19, Edward Wade, 

9. John Carey, 20. John Hutchins, 


10, Carey A. Trimble, 
11, Charles D. Martin, 


KENTUCKY. 

6. GREEN ADAMS, 

7. RonerT MALLORY, 

8. William B. Simms, 

9, LABAN T. Moore, 

10. John W. Stevenson. 
f TENNESSEE, 

J. Tuomas A. R. Newson, 6, James H, Thomas, 

2. Worack MAYNARD, 7. John V. Wright, 

3. Reese B, BRABSON, 8. James M. QUARLES, 

4, Winttam B. STOKES, 9% Emerson Erhceridge,* 

5. ROBERT HATTON, 10. William T. Avery. 


INDIANA. 
1. William E. Niblack, 7. Jolm G. Davis,t 
2. William TL. English, , B. James Wilson, 
3. William M. Dunn, — 9. Schuyler Colfax, 
4. William 8. Holman, 10. Charles Case, 
5. David Kilgore, « Ll. John U. Pettit. 
6. Albert G Porter, 
* ILLINOIS. 
1. Elihu B. Washburne, 6. John A. MeClernand,t 
2. Jolin F. Farnsworth, 7, James C. Robinson,t 
3. Owen Lovejoy, 8. Philip B. Fouke,f 
4. William Keliogg, 9. John A. Logan.t 
5, Isaac N. Morris,t 


IL John A. Bingham, 


1. Henry C. Burnett, 

2. Samuel O. Peyton, 

3. Francis M. BRISTOW, 
4. WILLIAM C. ANDERSON, 
5. John Y. Brown, 


MISSOURI. 

5, Samuel If. Woodson, 

6. John $. Phelps, 

7. John W, Nocll. 
ARKANSAS, 

1. Thomas C. Hindman, 2. Albert Rust. 
MICHIGAN, 


3. Francis W. Kellogg, 
4, DeWitt C. Leach, 


FLORIDA. 
1. George 8. Hawkins. 
TEXAS. 
2. Andrew J. Hamilton. 
IOWA. 
2. William Vandever. 
WISCONSIN. 
3. Charles H. Larrabee, 


1. J. Richard Barrett, 

2. Thomas L. Anderson, 
3. John B, Clark, 

4, James Craig, 


1. George B. Cooper, 
2. Henry Waldron, 


1, John H. Reagan, 
L. Samuel R. Curtis, 


1. John F. Potter, 
2, Cadwalader C, Washburn, 


CALIFORNTA, 
1. Charles L. Scott, 2. John ©. Burch. 
MINNESOTA. 
1. Cyrus Aldrich, 2. William Windom 
OREGON, 


1. Lansing Stout. 


DELEGATES. 
NEW MEXICO.—Migucl A. Otero. 
UTAN.—William H. Hooper. 
WASHINGTON.—fsauc 1. Stevens. 
KANSAS. -Marcus J. Parrott. 
NEBRASKA.—Expcrience Estabrook, 


At twelve o’clock, m., the Clerk of the last 
House [James C. Arren] called the House to 
order; and, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
a quorum was present, proceeded to call the roll 
of Members and Delegates, made up from the 
prima facie evidence before him. 

The roll having been callcd through, the follow- 
ing Members and Delegates failed to answer to 
their names: 

Mr. STALLWORTH, Mr. Lanprum, Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Avams of Kentucky, Mr. Hinpmayn, Mr. 


+ Whig. } Anti-Lecompton Democrat. 


i Indiana. 


a Garnett B. Adrain... 


: ton, Burnham, Burroug! 


| ligny, Briggs, Bristow, Etheridge, Gilmer, Hill, James M, 


__ THE CON GRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| Rust, Mr. Hamrox, Mr. Stevens of Washing- 
| ton, and Mr. PARROTT. 


The CLERK announced that two hundred and 
thirty-one members having answered to their 
names, and a quorum, therefore, being present, 
it would now be in order to proceed to business. 

Mr. PHELPS. Mr. Clerk, a quorum of the 
members elect to the Thirty-Sixth Congress 
having answered to their names, I move that we 
now proceed, by a viva voce vote, to the election 
of a Speaker to preside over this body during the 
present Congress. 

The question was put; and the motion was 
“agrecd to. 

Mr. HOUSTON nominated Tuomas S. Bo- 
cock, of Virginia, 

Mr. CORWIN nominated Jonn SHERMAN, of 
Ohio. 

Mr. ADRAIN nominated Jonn G. Davis, of 


Mr. HASKIN nominated Jonn HICKMAN, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, nominated 
Gatusua A. Grow, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRIGGS nominated ALexanner R. Bore- 
LER, of Virginia. 

The CLERK appointed Messrs. Housron, 
Corwin, Apra, and Briecs, as tellers, to count 
the votes. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Mr. Clerk, I notice that 
several members are absent. In order that they 
may be present to participate in the organization 
of the House, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. We can proceed with the election of 
officers to-morrow, at twelve o’clock, m. 

Mr. DAVIDSON called for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Let us have tellers on the 
motion. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. [I trust my friend 
from Pennsylvania will withdraw his motion. 

Mr. FLORENCE. At the suggestion of friends 
I withdraw my motion. 

PIRST VOTE FOR SPEAKER, 

The CLERK procecded to call the roll, and the 
following was the result: Whole number of votes, | 
230; necessary to a choice, 116; of which— 

‘Thomas S. Bocock reecived..... esee. 8G 

John Sherman ..... ne < 

Galusha A. Grow... sees 

Alexander R. Boteler.. 


Thomas A. R. Nelson... i erse 
John A. Gilmer 


John G. Davis 
John B. Haskir 2 
John $. Phelps... 1 
Thomas Corwin 1 
Joshua Hill..... E i 
John Hiekman....... em i 
1 
l 
1 


Wiliam Pennington. 
John MeQuce 
Horace F, Cla 
So there was no choice. 


The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Bocock—-Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Ashmore, 
Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bonham, Boyce, Branch, 
Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, Cobb, 
John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, 
Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Reuben Davis, Dejarnette, | 
Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, 
Gartrell, John 'F. Harris, Hawkins, Hindman, Holman, 
Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkius, Jones, Keitt, | 
Kunkel, Lamar, Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, 
Charles D. Martin, Ibert S: Martin, MeClernand, Me- 
Queen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Sydenham 
Moore, fsaae N. Morris, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, 
Phelps, Pryor, Reagan, James C. Robinson, Ruffin, Scott, 
Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William Smith, Stevenson, 
James A. Stewart, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Val- 
landigham, Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, and Wright. 


For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Alley, 
Ashley, Beale, Bingham, Blake, Brayton, Burlingame, But- ; 
terficld, Carey, Case, Clark B. Cochrane, Conklin, Corwin, } 
Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, 
Eiy, Farnsworth, Poster, Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, | 
Gurley, Heimick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, 
Francis W. Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, McKean, Millward, 
Edward Joy Morris, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, 
Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher Robinson, 
Royce, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Stanton, Stratton, 
Thayer, ‘Theaker, ‘Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, 
Van Wick, Wade, Wilson, and Wood. 

For Mr. Grow—Mes: Aldrich, Babbit, Blair, Buffin- 
, Campbell, Colfax, Covode, Duell, 
Fenton, Ferry, Hale, Wall, Junkin, William Kellogg, Kil- 
linger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Love- | 
joy, Marston, McKnight, McPherson, Moorhead, Morrill, i 
Morse, Perry, Scranton, Spinner, Stevens, William Stew- i 
art, Tappan, Verree, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. 
Washburn, Ellihu B. Washbume, Israel Washburn, Wells, 
Windom, and Woodruff. 

For Mr. Boteler— Messrs. William C. Anderson, Bou- 


Leach, Mallory, Laban T. Moore, Nelson, William N. H. 
Smith, Vance, and Webster. 


For Mr. Nelson—Messrs. Brabson, Hatton, Maynard, 
Quarles, and Stokes. 
For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. Boteler, H. Winter Davis, and 
J. Morrison Harris. 
For Mr. Adrain—Messrs. Horace F. Clark and John G. 
Davis. 
For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Adrain and Riggs. 
For Diy. Haskin—Messrs. Hickman and Schwartz. 
For Mr. Phelps—Mr. Bocock. 
For Mr. Corwin—Mr. Carter. | 
For My. Hill—Myr. Hardeman. 
For Mr. Hickman—Mr. Haskin. 
For Mr. Pennington—Mr. Sherman. 
For Mr. Mc Queen—Mr. Pugh. 
For Mr. Horace F. Clark—Mr. Reynolds. 


Mr. GROW. Mr. Clerk, desiring that I shall 
in no way retard the organization of the House, 
I wish to withdraw my name as a candidate for 
the Speakership, and to assure those gentlemen 
who, in their kindness, have cast their votes for 
me, that I shall treasure so distinguished a mark 
of their confidence through my life with grateful 
remembrance. 

Mr. BURNETT moved that the House ad- 
journ until to-morrow at twelve o’clock. 

Mr. McCLERNAND demanded the yeas and 


nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it wag decided in 
the negative—yeas 100, nays 130; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, 
Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Boyce, 
Branch, Burch, Burnett, Jobn B., Clark, Clemens, Clopton, 
Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton 
Craige,Crawford, Curry, Davidson, H.Winter Davis,Reuben 
Davis, Dejamette, Dimmick, Edmundson, Etheridge, Flor- 
ence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, Gilmer, Hardeman, J. Mor- 
rison Harris, John T. Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Hind- 
man, Holman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, 
Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, 
Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, MeCler- 
nand, McQueen, McRea, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, 
Laban T, Moore, Sydenham - Moore, Isaac N. Morris, 
Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, 
Quarles, Reagan, James C. Robinson, Ruffin, Scott, Sickles, 
Simms, Singleton, William Smith, William N. H. Smith, 
Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stokes, Stout, Taylor, 
Taomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Vance, Webster, 
Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, and Wright—100. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Adrain, Aldrich, 
Alley, William C. Anderson, Ashley, Babbit, Beale, Bing- 
ham, Blair, Blake, Boteler, Bouligny, Brabson, Brayton, 
Briggs, Bristow, Bufinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Bur- 
roughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Horace 
F. Clark, Clark B. Cochrane, Colfax, Conklin, Corwin, 
Covode, Curtis, John G. Davis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, 
Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, English, Farnsworth, Fen- 
ton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, french, Gooch, Graham, Grow, 
Gurley, Hale, Hall, Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, 
Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W, Kellogg, 
William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, Larrabee, 
DeWitt ©. Leach, Lec, Longnecker, Loomis, “Lovejoy, 
Mallory, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Mill- 
ward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nel- 
son, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, 
Potter, Pottle, Reynolds, Ricc, Riggs, Christopher Robinson, 
Royce, Sehwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Sherman, Somes, 
Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, 
Stratton, ‘Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, ‘Train, 
Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, 
Walton, Cadwalader ©. Washburn, Ellibu B. Washburne 
Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and 
Woodruft—130. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 


Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Mr. Clerk, unless 
itis the purpose of the House, as has been inti- 
mated to me, to adjourn after taking another vote 
to-night, in case no Speaker is then elected, I pro- 
pose to submit some remarks now. 

Several Members. Go on. 

Mr. BURNETT. I rise to a question of order. 
The point of order is this: there is no question 
before the House, and the gentleman from Mis- 
souri cannot, therefore, take the floor to deliver 
any remarks. 

The CLERK. The Clerk having no power to 
decide the point of order which has been raised, 
will submit it to the House. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. There is a ques- 
tion before the House—whether we shall proceed 
to take another vote to decide which of the can- 
didates for Speaker ought to be elected? My re- 
marks will go to show that some of the cafididates 
ought to be elected, and that others ought not. 
They will, therefore, be pertinent to the question 
which we have before us. 

The CLERK. Shall the gentleman from Mis- 
souri be allowed to proceed with his remarks? 

[Loud crieg of No!" “Nor 

Mr. BURNETT. I withdraw my question of 
order. ` 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Mlinois. I renew it. 

The CLERK. The question again recurs, 
Shall the aera from Missouri be permitted 
to proceed with his remarks? 
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My. GARNETT. I submit, Mr. Clerk, that 
it is not within the power of the House to stop 
debate. The question is, wha shall we elect 
Speaker? and I contend that the gentleman from 
Missouri has a right to proceed, which this House 
cannot control, unless by rules previously adopted. 
We have, as yet, adopted no rules; and1 think that 
he has the right te proceed, as he desires, with 
remarks going to show why certain candidates 
before this House ought not to be elected Speaker. 
The usage has been for the Clerk to decide such 
points of order, 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Under the Con- 
stitution of the United States I have rights as a 
member upon this floor which I deny this House 
can deprive me of. I demand, as a constitutional 
right, that I be allowed to proceed with my re- 
marks. I call upon you, Mr. Clerk, as the only 
organ at present of this House, to decide the ques- 
tion; it cannot be submitted to the House. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will state that he 
has carefully examined this subject, and can 
find no authority conferred upon him as Clerk of 
the former House, except to put questions, when 
raised, to the House for its decision. He will not, 
therefore, take upon himself the power to decide 
this question. 

Mr. FLORENCE demanded the yeas and nays 
on the question. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. As an individual 
member of this House, I claim the right to be 
heard; and I deny the power of the House te de- 
prive me of it. I decide it for myself; and I will 
therefore proceed with my remarks. I claim the 
right under the Constitution. . 

r. CURTIS. To what constitution does the 
gentleman refer, when he claims the right to pro- 
ceed under the Constitution? If he has the right, 
I have the right. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I claim the right 
to proceed under the Constitution of the United 
States. [Cries of “ Question !” “Question !”] I 
claim the right to proceed. 

The CLERK. ‘The point of order has been 
made, and the Clerk does not feel that he has the 
power to decide it. He knows of no other way 
to decide it than by submitting it to the House. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. Let the ques- 
tion be submitted, and let the majority determ- 
ine it. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I could show pre- 
cedent for what Í ask, if I had time, and our desks 
had not been taken away from us. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GARNETT. What is the point of order? 

The CLERK. Whether the gentleman from 
Missouri shall be permitted to proceed to submit 
remarks, there being no question before the 
House? 

Mr. KEITT. There is a questién before the 
House. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I will offer a reso- 
lution, and there will then be a question before 
the House. 

The CLERK. | It is not in order, according to 
the Manual, to offer a resolution unless the point 
of order be withdrawn. ` 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. With def- 
erence to the Clerk, I think he has mis-stated the 
questien of order. The Clerk stated the question 
to be whether the gentleman from Missourt should 
be permitted to proceed, there being no question 
before the House. I insist that there is a ques- 
tion before the House, and that is, the election ot 
a Speaker. ` 

Mr. KILGORE. I presume that this matter 
can be settled without difficulty. From the con- 
sultation I have been enabled to have, I think 
gentlemen on this side of the House will consent 
to an adjournment after another vote has been 
taken. 1 think there is no doubt about it. 

Mr CLARK, of Missouri. I wantto make one 
suggestion to the gentleman who has demanded 
the yeas and nays. If that call is withdrawn, I 
wil! offer a resolution; and then there can be no 

uestion that there will be something before the 

House. I had supposed there was a great deal 
before us; but to obviate any objection of that 
kind, I have a resolution which I will offer, if the 
gentleman will withdraw the demand for the yeas 
and nays. : wou: 

Mr. KILGORE. I would suggest that it be 
the understanding that after another vote shall 
have been taken, the House shall adjourn. 


i 


i 


| R. Helper, 


Mr. McQUEEN. I object to any arrangement 
or concert whatever. I want no compromises in 
reference to this election, and I object to any being 
made. : ; 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. It has been sùg- 
gested, I understand, that, as a certain number of 
the members on this side of the House are ab- 
sent, an equal number on the other side be with- 
drawn, and that the voting be then proðeded 
with. [Laughter.] : : ; 

Mr. KILGORE. 1 feel certain that, after an- 
other vote, the members on this side of the House 
will consent to adjourn. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I withdraw my ap- 
plication to make remarks, and offer this resolu- 
tion: i - 

Whereas certain members of this House, now in nom- 
ination for Speaker, did indorse and recommend the book 
hereinafter mentioned, . 

Resolved, That the doctrines and sentiments of a certain 
bouk, called “fhe Impending Crisis of the South—How to 
meet it,” purporting to have been written by one, Hinton, 
are insurrectionary and hostile to the domestic 
peace and tranquillity of the country, and that no member 
of this House who has indorsed and recommended it, or 
the eompend from it, is fit to be Speaker of this House. 


{Applause in the galleries, accompanied with 


| hisses. ] 


I will now proceed with my remarks on that 
resolution. : ; 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I rise to a 
question of order. It seems to me that, in the 
present condition of the House, there are but two 
things in order, onegis. a motion to adjourn, and 
another is to proceed to another ballot. I think 
it has been so decided on a former occasion. I 
submit to the Clerk if it is not so. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will remark, that 


| the question, under like circumstances, seems to 


have been decided both ways a number of times, 
and he has not been able to determine which way 


at i te 


_ Mr. Clerk, we have passed through many’ 
gloomy periods since the foundation’ of this Gov- 
ernment; we have passed through two:wars since: 
the war of Independence, ‘but we have. beera 
united and happy people; we have grown froma- 
few weak’ States to a great Confederacy, which 
now. chalenggs the admiration of the civilized 
world. Dae : 

Mr. STANTON. I apprehend that nobody 
desires to remain here. iP the object of gentle- 
men on the other side of the House is simply tọ ` 
gain time, we might just as well adjourn. We ` 
can do no good by remaining here. We know | 
that gentlemen on the other side of the House can 
consume the day;if that be their object. Itseems 
to me unprofitable to remain longer. -I therefore 
ask the gentleman from Missouri to give way, and ` 
allow me to move-that the House adjourn ‘until 
twelve o'clock to-morrow. i 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Iwill say to the 
gentleman from Ohio, that my purpose is higher 
than merely to consume time. My purpose is to , 

lace facts.before the country. 7 PRS 

Mr. STÄNTON. I wish to say this to the 
gentleman from Missouri. The kind of discus- 
sion which the gentleman proposes to engage ib, 
it seems to me, would be much more appropriate, 
and could be much better managed, if the Foust 
were organized, with a presiding officer in the 
chair. Ipropose,therefore, that he shall A 
and allow the House to adjourn now. 

The CLERK. Does the gentleman from Mis.‘ 
souri yield for a motion to adjourn?’ 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. If the gentleman 
from Ohio proposes‘an adjournment, I will yield” 


for that porpore. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I understood 
the gentleman from Missouri to state that he uld 
be satisfied to allow the vote to be taken, ifas many 


p 


the preponderance of decisions has been. If the 
oint of order is made, he will submit it to the 
ouse for their decision. 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I suppose I can 


| debate the question of order. 


Several Memsens. Oh, certainly. 


Mr STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I submit 


| that the question of order must be decided with- 


out debate. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Under what rule? ~ 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. LhopeI will now 
be allowed to proceed. Sir, in view of the crisis 
of this country, representing as I do a constitu- 
ency in a border State, adjoining the non-slave- 
holding States of this Union; representing a 
slaveholding constituency, and claiming that 
constituency to be equal in intelligence, equal in 

atriotism, and equal in morals to that of any 
other gentleman in this House; I should be recre- 
ant to that constituency, recreant to my own self 
respect, and a traitor to our common country, if] 
failed to utter before this deliberative body, which 
is presumed to be to a great extent the embodi- 
ment of the intelligence and the will of the great 
American people, my condemnation of sentiments 
such as have been indorsed by gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, who are now presented 
as candidates for the position of Speaker. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I rise to a 
question of order. 

Mr. PHELPS. There is one question of or- 
der already pending. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I make the 
point that the gentleman from Missouri must 
confine himself to the question of ordeggavhether 
the resolution is in order or not. Ife has no 
right to discuss other matters. 

The CLERK. The Clerk cannot undertake to 


decide whether the gentleman from Missouri is | 


confining himself to the question of order or not. 
If the point of order be insisted on, he must sub- 
mit the question to the House. 

Mr: CLARK, of Missouri. I hope gentlemen 
on the other side of the House will bear with me, 
and not get unhappy before. I ha¥e had an op- 
portanity to deliver the sentiments which I pro- 
pose to deliver, and place upon the political rec- 
ords of the country, in reference to deeds which 
strike at the peace of the people of this Union, 
and at the perpetuity of the Union itself. No 
wonder they are unhappy and want to stop de- | 
bate, when the constituents of members upon 
this floor have been incited by their representa- 
tions and by their advice, to insurrection, to 
treason, to bloodshed, and to murder. 


members on this side would withdraw as are absent 
on his side. N 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Not at al. T 
understood that that proposition was made, but 
I afterwards found it was not; and I will now’ 
proceed with my remarks unless the’ motion be 
made to adjourn. : ; 
Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I hope the 
geneman from Ohio will.not move to adjourn. 
hese things must come out, and they might just 
as well come out now. i , 
„Mr. STANTON. If gentlemen on the other 
| side choose to take the responsibility of pre- 
venting further balloting, I see no reason why 
we should remain here, As they have avowed 
that purpose, and assumed the responsibility, I 
take upon myself the responsibility, without con- 
sulting anybody else, of moving that the House 
adjourn until to-morrow, at twelve o'clock. 
Mr. LOVEJOY called for the yeas and nays’ 
| upon the motion, 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
© Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I want it under- 
stood that yield only for a motion to adjourn, 
and hold the floor for to-morrow. phate 
The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—ycas 113, nays 115; as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Adrain, Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, 
William C. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, 
Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Brab- 
son, Branch, Briggs, Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, 
Clemens, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, 
James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, 
H. Winter Davis, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De- 
jarnette, DimmicK, Edmundson, English, Etheridge, Flor- 
| ence, Fouke, Gamett, Gartrell, Gilmer, Hardeman, J. Mor- 
rison Harris, John T. Harris, Hatton Hawkins, Hil, 
Hindman, Holman, Houston, Howard, Åughes, Jackson, 
Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Larrabee, Leake, 
Logan, Love, Maclay, Mallory, Charles D. Martin, Elbert 
S. Martin, Maynard, McClernand, McQueen, McRae, 
Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Laban T. Moore, Sydenham 
| Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, Nocil, Pendleton, Pey- 
| ton, Pheips, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, James 
C. Robinson, Ruflin, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, Wil- 
diam Smith, William N. H. Smith, Stanton, Stevenson, 
James A. Stewart, Stokes, Stout, Taylor, Theaker, 
i Underwoody Vallandigham, Vance, Webster, 
| Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, and Wright—l3. 
| NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, Alley, 
| Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, 
Burroughs, 


Thomas, 


Bristow, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, 


| Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Horace F. 
i 


Clark, Colfax, Conklin, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, 
| Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, 
| Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank; French, Gooch, 
| Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Haskin, Helmtck, 
| Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, 
! Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, 
| DeWitt C. Leach, James My Leaeh, Lee, Longnecker, 
i Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPher- 

son, Millward, Moorhead, Movil], Edward Joy Morris, 
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Morse, Nelson, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, 
Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottie, Reynolds, Rice, Christopher 
Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sherman, Somes, 
Spaulding, Spinner, Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, 
Tappan, Thayer, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, 
Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader 
€. Washburn, Elliim B. Washburne, Israel] Washburn, 
Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff—115. 


So the House refused to adjourn. 


During the call of the roll, 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM, when his name was 
called, remarked that as four members on that side 
of the House were absent, three of whom, and 
probabi the fourth, would be present to-morrow, 

e voted to adjourn. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I was proceeding 
to show why this resolution ought to pass, and 
was approaching the facts necessary to lay before 
the American people the position which gentle- 
men occupy, before the Government and before 
the people, who are now presented for election as 
Speaker of the House. Bir, in all our changes 
and mutations of parties since this Government 
has had an existence, while we have combated 
one party and another, and while the péople have 
been divided, sometimes into Federalists and Re- 
dase and Whigs and Democrats, yet there 

as always been a conservative spirit in the coun- 
try, a fraternal feeling governing men claiming to 
be American citizens, and keeping down insur- 
rection and murder and rapine and desolation. 

Both parties, since this Government has had 
a history, however inimical they may have been 
to our institutions, however fond of power they 
may have been, and however disregardful of the 
public weal they may have been, were unwilling 
to risk their reputation by standing forth to the 
country advisors of a large portion of the people 
of this Union to stop at nothing until they put 
out of public life, disfranchise, and murder, a 
large portion of the people of the United States. 

r. KILGORE. ill the gentleman from 
Missouri permit me—— 

. Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. No, sir; I prefer 
very much to go on. I do not want to be em- 
barrassed. - 

Mr. KILGORE. I should like the gentleman 
to yicld to me for a moment. 

r. CLARK, of Missouri. Well, I will listen 
for a moment. 

Mr. KILGORE. 
the gentleman from Missouri, that probably he 
had better allow some little time for gentlemen, 
whose names appear published in the New York 
Herald as having signed this recommendation, to 
make their own statements in the matter. Let 
them be permitted to make their own remarks. 
As I am not one of those embraced within the 
scope of the resolution—not being a candidate for 
the Speakership—-I may make this suggestion. 
Let me say, too, that I, and all with whom I have 
conversed on the subject, condemn the doctrines 
contained in the compendium of Helper’s work 


in as unlimited terms as it can possibly be con- | 


demned. I have no recollection that*f ever saw 
the recommendation; and so it is with every one 
that I have spoken to. Iam told, however, that 
there was a proposition made by some persons 
interested, to publish in pamphlet form the matters 
contained in the book, taken from the census, to- 
gether with remarks made by southern gentlemen 
m regard to the effects of slavery in their own 
States, and that matter was to be published in 
pamphlet form for distribution. k 

lections published in the Herald, unconnected 
with other matter, I would most unhesitatingly 
condemn the publication; because I represent a 
oonstilucncy that is conservative and peace-loving, 
and that has no leaning toward treason. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I am glad thatthe 
gentleman is beginning to flee from the wrath to 
come. . 

Mr. KILGORE. No, sir; lam not one of the 
fleeing stock. I am ready to take the responsi- 
bility of all my acts. 

Mr, CLARK, of Missouri. I am glad tltat the 
loyal spirit manifested heretofore in the gentle- 
man’s politcal history makes him. unwilling to 
bear the odium which necessarily attaches to all 
whose names are found on that list. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I wish to make a sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Let me proceed 
with my remarks, and the gentleman can then 
have an opportunity of answering me. 


I simply wish to remark to | 


Taking the se- j 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. I merely wish to make 
a suggestion. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Excuse me, if you 

lease. 

j Mr. FARNSWORTH. We can act much more 
understandingly on the resolution, if the gentleman 
from Missouri will have the book read. I wish 
to suggest that it be read. 


MreCLARK, of Missouri. I will have every-. 


thing read; and I beg to. inform. the gentleman 
that I will not press my resolution to a vote until 
the last of those who have signed the recommend- 
ation shall have had an opportunity. to speak. 


f Mr. FARNSWORTH. I have never read the 


book; and I presume the gentleman from Mis- 
souri never read it. I think it would be well, 
therefore, to have it read. 5 : 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. It would be well 
if the gentleman could also say he had never 
signed the recommendation. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I recommend the lit- 
erature to the gentleman from Missouri; that is 
all. I think it world do him good. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. The gentleman 
can read as well as I, and may acquaint himself 
with the contents of that circular; and let him 
then avow, if he can, that he never signed it; or 
(as is sometimes done in regard to bonds) say 
that it was read incorrectly. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Ihave no doubt that 
the book is a very good one. T never read it; or 
heard it read; adt should dike to hear it very 
much. J recommend the literature. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I do not wish to 
be discourteous; but I have a good deal to say on 
this subject, and I feel it my duty to say it before 
the country, in order that, if this Government is 
to be prostituted, and if men are to be placed in 
high positions in the country who have advocated 
what this book advocates, the American people 
may know to what a pass the American Congress 
has come. 

Sir, I was saying that in all the mutations and 
changes through which partios in this country 
have passed, there was always existing a spirit 
of peace and fraternal love and equality and self- 
respect. The chair that you are now about to 
fill ee been filled with a Clay, a Barbour, a Polk, 
a Winthrop, and many other distinguished men, 
who got their light from the sources of the Con- 
stitution, and from the founders of the Govern- 
ment, They have been of different political parties. 
‘When one party or the other succeeded in organ- 
izing the House, they took men who were loyal 
to the country, who had a fraternal spirit and 
self-respect, and who would not advise treason 
and murder and insurrection and rape and des- 
olation. i 

Gentlemen want to hear what they have recom- 
mended. They want the law and the prophets 
read to them on this occasion. [have that circular 
before me, and I have extracts from the book 
which it recommends. They can get the whole 
book if they want it put on the political record. 
I will send it to the Clerk’s desk dieseiiy: and ask 
to have read this circular to the non-slaveholders 
of the southern States, with directions and advice 
how to use it; which circular has been signed, 
among others, by the gentleman who interrupted 
me a few moments ago. 

Mr. CLARK B. COCHRANE. I think not. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Ibeg your pardon. 

Mr. CLARK B. COCHRANE. If I under- 
stand the extracts, I wish to say here to the 
House anto the country that I utterly condemn 
them—utterly. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, Iam very glad to 
hear it; so does every other good man. 

Mr. PALMER. I hope the gentleman from 
Missouri will not be interrupted. If the negro 
is to be thrust upon us the first day of the Con- 
gress, let us go to work as speedily as possible 
and put him out; and I think the best way to do 
that, is to haves free and general discussion. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. The gentleman 
says, thatif the negro is to be thrust into the 
House the first day of the session he ought to be 


put out as speedily as possible. The negro would | 


not have been thrust into the Heuse but for the 
action of that gentleman’s party ; nor would an 
occasion have arisen, except for the advice which 
they gave to the country. 

But if gentlemen will make themselves equal to 


and equal in all things, at the polls and óther- 
wise, itis rather a strange sentiment for him now 
to wish to drive the negro out of the House, the 
first day of the session. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I desire to make 
a suggestion. . 

The CLERK. Does the gentleman from Mis- 
souri yield? . 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois. The gentleman 
has just made a statement 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Let me hear him. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. The gentleman 
has made a statement in regard to something in a 
book which many of the Republican members 
have directly or indirectly sanctioned. My name 
appears in some of the papers as having signed 
that recommendation——. t 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 
you signed it. N 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. My friend from 
Missouri will bear with me a moment. Under- 
stand that I am not here prepared to say whether 
I did or did not sign it; because the authority of 
that Democratic paper is not very good with me. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. No; nor any other 
good paper. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. But I wish to 
say to the gentleman that those sentiments are 
not entertained by Republicans; and my object in 
making that statement now, is—as the gentleman 
himself does not understand what is in the com- 
pendium. of the book—to allow time for gentlemen 
to find out what it is, so that they may avow or 
disavow the positions charged upon them. And 
I suggest, now, that the gentleman from Missouri 
will permit me to make a motion that the House 
do now adjourn. ; 

Several Mressers. That is right; right. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Minois. I want this out. 
Letit all come out. [Cries of “ No! **No!”?] If 
Ihave signed a paper that is wrong, I will dis- 
avow it; and if the anti-slavery sentimentis proper 
in the compendium, I will avow it before the world, 
T only want to know what is in it; for the gentle- 
man himself is not prepared to state what is in the 
compendium. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I am prepared. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Task him to per- 
mit me to move to adjourn till to-morrow at 
twelve o’clock, so that we may vote understand- 


ingly- : 

r. CLARK, of Missouri. Iam prepared to 
show what is in that book; and if I am allowed 
to proceed I will show it. But if gentlemen want 
time to deliberate and prepare themselves in seeret, 
I have no objection. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I do not. hear 
what the gentleman says. Does he permit the 
motion to be made? 

The CLERK. Will the gentleman from Mis- 
souri yield ta the gentleman from Illinois for a 
motion. to adjourn ? 2% 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Then I move 
that the House adjourn till to-morrow at twelve 
o’clack. 

Mr. LOVEJOY demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CURTIS. I rise to a point of order. The 
gentleman cannot make that motion. Lask for 
the reading of the rule which I have marked. 

Mr. FLORENCE. We have no rules. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will state to the gen- 
tleman from Towa that there is no time fixed for 
the adjournment of the House, until the standing 
rules of the House shall have been adopted. 
The question is on the adjournment till twelve 
o’clock to-morrow. 

Cries of *Question!”’] 
he CLERK. As many as desire to have the 
yeas and nays on the question will rise. 

After a partial count, 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE said: A majority of 
the members prosent have not voted for the yeas 
and nays. 

The CLERK. It does not require a majority. 
The Constitution of the United States fixes the 
number at one fifth. 

Mr. WINSLOW demanded tellers on the yeas 
and nays. 

Tellers were ordered ; and Messrs. Boyce and 
Burrinrow were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 


I have no doubt 


; aye 1, noes not counted, 
„tke negro, by saying that the negro shall be free 


So the yeas and nays were not ordered. 


1859. 


The question was taken on the motion to ad- 
journ; and there were, on division—ayes 131. 

So the motion was agreed to; and thereupon, 
at twenty-two minutes past two o’clock, p. m., 
the House adjourned till to-morrow at twelve 
o’clock, m, 


IN SENATE. 
Turspay, December 6, 1859. 


Mr. Davis, Mr. Crirrenpen, and Mr. Cray 
eared to-day. 
he Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. MALLORY, it was 


Ordered, That the petition and papers in the case of 
Joseph Chaires, executor of Benjamin Chaires, and others, 
on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 
Private Land Claims. 


_ On motion of Mr. MALLORY, it was 

Ordered, That the papers in the case of William W. 
Mosely, be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, and 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. MALLORY, it was 

Ordered, That the papers in the case of David W. Porter, 
a lieutenant in the Navy, be withdrawn from the files of 
the Senate, and referred to the Committee on Naval Af- 
airs. 


On motion of Mr. MALLORY, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in the case of Captain D. G. 
Farragut, praying to be allowed an amount paid by him to 
two masters’ mates, be withdrawn from the files of the 
Senate, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


STATUTES AT LARGE, 


Mr. PEARCE, | I beg leave to submit the fol- 
lowing order; which I ask the Senate to consider 
now: 


Ordered, That the copies of the Statutes at Large deliv- 
ered to the Senate in conformity with the eleventh section of 
the act approved February 5, 1859, “ providing for keeping 
and distributing all public documents,” be placed in charge 
of the Secretary; and that, at the commencement of each | 
session, he deliver a copy to cach Senator, to be returned 
by him to the Secretary at the close of the session. 


It may be proper to state briefly, that the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives purchased a 
sufficientnumber of copies of the Statutes at Large 
of Little & Brown’s edition, to supply every mem- 
ber of each House with a copy during the session. 
These were formerly sup fied, upon the request 
of each member, by the Tibatan, The act of 
1859, alluded to in the order, having directed these 
books to be transferred to the Secretary of the 
Senateand Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
it is necessary that the Senate should pass such an 
order, so that gentlemen may be enabled to have 
the use of these copies. We have copies, and it is | 
proposed that each member shall have the use of 
one during the session, to return it at its close. 

The order was considered, by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to. 


INVASION OF HARPER’S FERRY i 


Mr. MASON. Mr. President, the resolution 
which I offered yesterday will come up, 1 pre- 
sume, as a matter of course; if not, 1 move that, 
it now be taken up for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution 
comes up, as a matter of course. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That a committce be appointed to inquire into | 
the facts attending the late invasion and seizure of the arm- į 
ory and arsenal of the United States at Harper’s Ferry, in 
_ Virginia, by a band of armed men, and report whether the 

same was attended by armed resistance to the authorities 
and public force of the United States, and by the murder 
of any of the citizens of Virginia, or of any troops sent i 
there to protect the public property ; whether such invasion 
and seizure was made under color of any organization in- 
tended to subvert the government of any of the States of 
the Union; what was the character and extent of such or- 
ganization, and whether any citizens of the United States, 
not present, were implicated therein or accessory thereto, 
by contributions of money, arms, munitions, or otherwise ; 
what was the character and extent of the military equip- 
ment in the hands or under the control of said armed band, 
and where and how and when the same was obtained and 
transported to the place so invaded. And that said com- 
mittee report whether any and what legislation may, in 
their opinion, be necessary on the part of the United States 
for the future preservation of the peace of the country, or 
for the safety of the public property; and that said com- 
mittee have power to send for persons and papers. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. President, on the passage 
of that resolution I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, when that 
resolution was offered yesterday, I stated that 1 


! selves with cannon, rifles, 


would move an amendment to it when it should 
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come up for consideration; but, before proceeding 
to offer the amendment, I will state that the res- 
olution, as offered by the Senator from Virginia, 
will receive my support. If any other persons 
than the twenty-two whose names are known to 
the country are implicated in, or in any way ac- 
cessory to the seizure of Harper’s Ferry, and 
the murder of the citizens of Virginia, let us. as- 
certain who they ere, and let them be held re- 
sponsible for their acts, 

I hope this investigation will be thorough and 
complete. I believe it will do good by disabusing 
the public mind in that portion of the Union which 
feels most sensitive upon this subject, of the idea 
that the outbreak at Harper *s Ferry received any 


i countenance or support from any considerable 


number of persons in any portion of this Union. 
No man who is not prepared to subvert the Con- 
stitution, destroy the Government, and resolve 
society into its original elements, can justify such 
anact. No matter what evils, either real or im- 
aginary, may exist in the body-politic, if each 
individual or every set of twenty individuals, out 
of more than twenty millions of people, is to. be 
ermitted in his own way, and in defiance of the 
aws of the land, to undertake to correct those 
evils, there is not a government upon the face of 
the earth that could lasta day. And it seems to me, 
sir, that those persons who reason only from ab- 
stract principles, and believe themselves justifiable 
on all occasions, and in every form, in combating 
evil wherever it exists, forget that the right which 
they claim for themselves exists equally in ever 
other person. All governments, the best whic 
have been devised, encroach necessarily more or 
less ‘on the individual rights of man, and. to that 
extent may be regarded as evils. Shall we, 
therefore, destroy government, dissolve socicty, 
destroy regulated and constitutional liberty, and 
inaugurate in its stead anarchy—a condition of 
things in which every man shall be permitted to 
follow the instincts of his own passions or preju- 
dices or feelings, and where there will be no pro- 
tection to the physically weak against the en- 
croachments of the strong? ‘Till we are prepared 
to inaugurate such a state as this, no man can 


justify the deeds done at Harper’s Ferry. 


In regard to the misguided man who led the in- 
surgents on that occasion, I have no remarks to 
make. He has already expiated upon the gallows 
the crime which he committed against the laws of 
his eomiry: and to answer for his errors or his 
virtues, whatever they may have been, he has 


| gone fearlessly and willingly before that judge 
| who cannot err: there let him rest. 


Therefore, sir, I am for this investigation. I 
hope it may be thorough and impartial, and I be- 
lieve the effect upon the country will be most sal- 
utary. Had a similar inyestigation been instituted 
when a similar transaction took place some years 
ago, this probably would never have occurred. 
The amendment which I propose to offer to the 
resolution which is pending, and in which, I trust, 
I may have the support of every Senator, pro~- 
vides for the investigation of a like transaction 
which occurred in the State of Missouri. I will 


| briefly state what that transaction was, as it may 


not be fresh in the recollection of Senators. 

The Government of the United States had an 
arsenal at the town of Liberty, in the State of 
Missouri, of which Captain Leonard had charge. 
In December, 1855—and the facts which I state 
appear upon the official records of the country— 
Captain Leonard testifies that a Judge Thompson, 
in company with a large number of others, ap- 

eared at the arsenal, overpowered him, confined 

im, broke down the magazines, supplied them- 
swords, and pistols, 
with powder and ball, and took them away from 
the arsenal. This was followed by the invasion 
of a peaceful Territory by these persons; not 
twenty, but more than a thousand men, marched 
into the adjoining Territory, armed with weapons 
taken by violence from an arsenal of the United 
States, under the charge of an officer of the Uni- 
ted States, with the avowed object, as also ap- 
pears, of making that Territory a slaveholding 
State. It appears that ‘societies were formed— 
secret organizations—reaching from Missouri into 
various States, and, among others, the State of 
Virginia, whose object and_design was by force 
to introduce slavery into Kansas; and to carry 
out this object, these men seized upon these arms 
and munitions belonging to the Government of the 


United States. Captain Leonard, in his statement 
under oath, says: : ea 


‘The judge. and others told me there were troubles In 
Kansas, and they wanted arms, but would do nothing wrong 
with them. , I told the judge this was aggressive on the 
part of Missouri; and every community was competent to 
take care of its own affairs, and that the Missourians ought 
not to interfere. A good deal more was said on bétlsides, 
and E feit indignant at the aggression, The. judge himseli 
did not say an uncivil word to me. I had not expected 
any such thing as this when I first saw the judge, or EF could 
have had the gates locked.. à d 

tt The mob proceeded to.take arms, forcing the doors, and 
took three six-pounders, some swords, pistols, rifles, and 
ammunition, powder, balls, &c.,as much as they wanted. 
They broke some doors open. Ido not know how they got 
the keys to get into the powder inagazine, which is com- 
posed of brick, and had double doors. ‘Captain Price was 
the leading man in the crowd, as I understood. Mr: Rout 
was there. J] was kept in the room until the men had got 
all the arms and ammunition they wanted, and had gone 
away, Judge Thompson being the last one 5 when he let me 
go out, and then he left himself. 2 

s Some six or eight days afterwards, the guns were re- 
turned to the arsenal. They were left, I was told, at Col. 
onel Allen’s place, some three quarters of a mile trom the 
arsenal. In the meantime, I had reported the:facts to Col, 
onel Sumner, and he had sent down a company of dragoons, 
‘he men sent to me to know if I would receive the arms, 
and I told them I was not in command, and referred them 
to Captain Beall, and he told them to bring them along ; and 
they did so, and they were received. Among the property 
taken was some artillery harness; I cannot recollect how 
many sets. There were some deficiencies in the number 
of rifles, swords, and pistols, and some harness returned. 
but I cannot state the precise particulars. These deficien- 
cies have never been made up by the citizens of Missouri; 
but have been instructed by Colonel Craig, the head of 
the ordnance department at Washington, to purchase suffi- 
cient of such articles as I could obtain in the neighborhood 
to make up the deficiency, and we did so; but the swords, 
pistols, and rifles we have not been able to make up. [do 
not know how much has been. expended in making up this 
deficiency. Immediately after this robbery, I reported the 
circumstances to Colonel Craig, at Washington, specifying 


‘the number and amount of each of the different articles 


taken. In the course of the winter, he sent me orders to 
ship the public property to Fort Leavenworth and St. Louis 
arsenal, giving me a schedule of the amount to be taken to 
each place; which I did as soon as navigation opened.?*— 
House Report No. 200, Thirty-Fourth Congress, first séssion, 
pages 1130-31. S 


It seems that the arsenal at Liberty was broke 
up, and what remained of the arms were shipped 
to other military posts. Now, sir, there isa very 
striking similarity between the breaking into that 
arsenal and the attack upon the one at Harper’s 
Ferry. ‘The question of slavery had to do with 
both) The arsenal in Missouri was broken into 
for the purpose of obtaining arms to force slavery 
upon Kansas; the arsenal at Harper’s Ferry was 
taken possession of for the purpose of expelling 
slavery from the State of Virginia—both unjusti- 
fiable, and it seems to me both proper subjects to 
be inquired into. Perhaps the latter would never 
have occurred if inquiry had been made, and the 
proper steps had been taken when the cry came 
up from Kansas of these outrages, and when citi- 
zens of Kansas were murdered by the very arms 
taken from this arsenal, or at any rate by persons 
in the same army with them. Then the com- 
plaints that were made were treated as the “shrieks 
of bleeding Kansas,” and they could not be heard. 
I trust they may get a better hearing now. Now, 
sir, when the shrieks of Virginia are heard, and 
the ears of the country are opened, I trust those 
from Kansas may get a hearing also. Iam pre- 
pared to hear both; and I hope that the investi- 
gation in regard to Harper’s eny may be impar- 
tial, thorough, and complete, an! let whoever is 
implicated in the unlawful transactions there be 
lipid responsible; and so, too, in regard to the 
seizure of the arsenal in the State of Missduri. 1 
offer the following amendment: N 


After the word “invaded,” in the fourth clause of the 
resolution, insert : r 

‘And that said committee also inquire into the facts at- 
tending the invasion, seizure, and robbery, in December, 
1855, of the arsenal of the United States at Liberty, in the 
State of Missouri, by a mob or body of armed men, and 
report whether such seizure and robbery was attended by 
resistance to the authorities of the United States, and fol- 
lowed by an invasion of the Territory of Kansas, and the 
plunder and murder of any of its inhabitants, or of any 
Citizen of the United States, by the persons who thus 
seized the arms and ammunition of the Government, or 
others combined with these; whether said seizure and rob- 
bery of the arsenal were made under color of any organ- 
ization intended to subvert the government of any of the 
States or Terfitories of the Union; what was the charac~ 
ter and extent of such organization, and whether any citi- 
zens of the United States, not present, were implicated 
therein, or accessory thereto, hy contributions of. money, 
arms, ammunition, or otherwise ; what was the character 
and extent of the military equipments in the hands or 
under the control of said mob, and how and when and 
where the same were subsequentiy used by said mob; what 
was the value of the arms and ammunition of every dee 
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scription so taken from the said arsenal by the mob ; whether 
the same or any part thereof had been returned, and the 
value of suchas were lost; whether Captain Luther Leon- 
ard, the United States officer in command of the arsenal 
atthe time, communicated the facts in relation to its seizure 
and robbery to his superior officer, and what measures, if 
any, were taken in referenee thereto. ` 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, the object of the 

amendment will be manifest upon its face. With- 
out any remark upon the honorable Senator who 
Offered it, its purpose is, if it can be done, to liken 
the recent occurrence at Harper’s Ferry, in Vir- 
inia, to the late occurrences in the Territory of 
Kansas. Now, if that Senator thinks he can ef- 
fect any object by pursuing that procedure, I will 
not standin his way; but] submit, to him and to 
the Senate, that its only effect, if offered as an 
amendment to this resolution, will be to delay or 
to hinder or to embarrass the operation of the com- 
mittee raised for the purposes indicated by the 
resolution. 
` E would submit, also, to that Senator that, if 
the only legitimate object of the inquiry be to as- 
certain facts, and when the facts are ascertained 
to apply the appropriate legislation; in the docu- 
ment which he has read, the official report of the 
officer in command at Liberty at the time this act 
is alleged to have been committed, he hag an offi- 
cial recital of all the facts connected with it. If 
the honorable Senator thinks there is any legisla- 
tion wanting to prevent the recurrence of such an 
attack on, or seizure of, the public arms, he will 
not find me in his way in applying the appropriate 
legislation; or, if at this day, after four years have 
elapsed, and neither that Senator nor others who 
agree with him have asked an investigation, the 
honorable Senator thinks, notwithstanding this 
lapse of time, that he can attain any object, or 
those with whom he acts can attain any object, by 
etting up this inquiry, I will not only not be in 
his way, but I will vote for his committce of in- 
quiry. Let him ask fọr a committeo, and I will 
yote with him for it. On the score of time, he 
will gain by this course; on the score of expense, 
the country will gain by it; because it will be im- 
possible, if the amendment should be adopted, that 
the committee proposed by the resolution can pur- 
sue both inquiries at once; one must take pre- 
cedence of the other, of necessity, and time thus 
would be lost in getting at whatever object the 
Senator may have in view; and on the score of 
expense, that will be increased, because à new set 
of machinery must be got wp for the committee in 
its new operations. 

If the Senator has read the resolution which 

I had the honor to offer yesterday, he will find 
that it only secks an inquiry into facts—nothing 
more; and it lays, as I submit with deference, a 
proper foundation for that inquiry. The octur- 
rence at Harper’s Ferry is onc of general noto- 
riety—nobody questions that. The public arm- 
ory and arsenal were seized by a body of armed 
anen at midnight, when all were aslecp; murders 
were committed upon peaceful citizens in the vil- 
lage; and the troops who were sent there by the 
President of the United States to protect the public 
property were resisted, and one of them was mur- 
dered and another wounded. Those who made 
the attack brought with them a military equipment 
on a very large scale; so it is alleged, and I know 
the fact, for I saw it. They came under color of 
an organized government. The honorable Sen- 
ator has designated those who came on that mis- 
sion as fools; but yet they came under color of 
an organized government. These are facts which 
I allege can be shown; but they are not yet shown 
in any official form whatever. 

Another fact, to which the attention of the pro- 
osed committee is to be directed, and which lics 
ebind all, is to ascertain whence the resources 

were derived for that expedition, who supplied 
the money and the ammunition, and the counsels 
that sent it there. There has been no report upon 
any of these facts of any kind. When we get at 
the facts, and establish them as facts, it may be 
that, so far as the public property is concerned, 
we can supply legislation to protect it hereafter. 
So far as it was the intention, if it was the inten- 
tion, of those who came there thus supplied with 
money and with arms, to- subvert the government 
of any of the States, if it should be found, as 
probably it would be found, that it is not within 
the power of Congress by legislation to prevent 
that, then it will result net to the southern States 
alone, but to all the States, to provide proper meas- 


| people of Kansas, and this is the first time, at any 


| that the Senator from Virginia may say will drive 
me to the position of making any attack upon the 


ures for their own protection. We can have no 
legislation, we can have no information upon which 
we can act as a Senate, a branch of the Legisla- 
ture, unless we have the facts verified by proof. 
That is the whole object of the committee. 

Now, sir, the honorable Senator has all the 
facts connected with the alleged irruption at Lib- |} 
erty, in Missouri; and if he can base any legisla- | 
tion upon them, let him do it; he will not find me 
in his way. I will go with him, provided my 
judgment concurs with his that legislation is re- 
quired; and I say to him again, let him withdraw 
his amendment, and show a proper case for an 
inquiry into the alleged irrpption in Missouri, and 
I will vote for his committce. 

I will not ascribe to the honorable Senator any 

urpose to embarrass the course of this resolution; 
but I will say to him, what I take it for granted 
he knows, that if it should be adopted, it willem- 
barrass and delay and hinder it. It will connect 
two subjects together that do not belong to each 
other properly. I am seeking to make no polit- 
ical capital of this; I ascribe no such motive to 
the Senator; I want to get the facts before the peo- 
ple—nothing more. I want my constituents to 
know where they stand in this business; and if it 
is not within the power of Congress to protect the 
States hereafter from machinations, which we in- 
fer exist, and which may be developed by inquiry, 
then that it may be remitted to the States to take 
proper measures to protect themselves—a course | 
of inquiry not at all germane to that which would |! 
be instituted under the amendment proposed by 
the honorable Senator. 

It is the pleasure of the honorable Senator to 
say that we disregarded the shricks from Kansas, 
and that now we have shrieks from Virginia. If || 
his tastes, or his political education, lead him to 
speak in that manner of any State of this Union, 
it is not for me to be his monitor, or to follow his 
example. I should like to know when that hon- jj 
orable Senator heard any shricks from Virginia. |! 
I should like to know if that honorable Senator 
conceives he can be sustained by any even of his 
constituents in speaking in that manner of onc of | 
the States of this Union. Shricks from the State 
of Virginia! Sir, I do not know what sort of pco- |! 
ple, what sort of population are represented inthe |} 
Senate of the United States by one who speaks |; 
here of shricks from onc of the States of this Union. |; 
I trust the time may never come—an evil day it 
will be for the continent of America—when the 
States of this Union shall be remitted to their søv- 
creignty for their protection. But Ido not speak 
it of my own honored. State alone; I speak it as 
due to political communities, to sovercign States, 
that youhear no shrieks from them, happen what | 
may in their political relations with other States 
and other sovereigntics. 

I have no control over the course of business 
prescribed by the honorable Senator, but 1 sub- 
mit itto him and his political associates that the 
do not attempt to embarrass this inquiry by add- 
ing to it matter that is not germane. I have no 
night to proffer any aid on this side, but if | know 
those with whom I act,and that honorable Sena- 
tor will lay a proper foundation for any inquiry 
into misdeeds in this Confederacy by any portion 
of the population any where, we not only will not 
stifle the Inquiry, but we will give him a commit- 
tee. Let him ask one independently, as a right, 
and not scek to tack it on toa totally separate in- 
quiry here, upon a subject of recent occurrence, 
and of most grave moment. I shall, of course,not | 
vote for the amendment. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, nothing 


honored State of Virginia, or saying anything 
disrespectful of her or of any other State. Í used 
the term “‘ shriek” as it was used in regard to the 
people of Kansas. Sir, Ð would not cast contempt | 
or ridicule upon any portion of the country. Did | 
the Senators who used that word in regard to |; 
the Kansas people mean it as the Senator from | 
Virginia has construed it? I am not prepared to |; 
say that the honorable Senator from Virginia has | 
ever used that word—TI Have not looked to see—— | 
Mr. MASON. Never, I assure you. | 
Mr. TRUMBULL. But Tam very certain it | 

i 

| 

i 


has been used repeatedly upon this floor and upon 
the other side of the Chamber, in regard fo the 


rate, that the Senator from Virginia has thought įį 


i for the purpose of sendin 


embarrassing his resolution. 
resolation, whether he and his friends vote down 
my amendment or not. 


proper to administer a rebuke to any one for 
using it. 

Mr. MASON. If the Senator will allow me 
to interrupt him, I will say this: I believe that 
was one of the slang phrases of the day three or 
four years ago, but my impression was—I am 
willing to be corrected—that the term “ shriek” 
came from the political associates of the honor- 
able Senator, and they were called “ shrieks for 


freedom’’—not “shricks from Kansas.” That 
is my recollection. 
Mr. TRUMBULL. Ithink, Mr. President, it 


will be found that it was a term applied’ by the 
Democracy to a great party in this country, call- 
ing them ‘“ Kansas shriekcrs.’’? That is my rec- 
ollection; and I think it wiil not be very safe for 
the members of the Senate upon the other side of 
the Chamber to put themselves upon the ground 
that they have not used this term. I have not 
searched the reeords for it, and T made use of it 
merely as a term that had been used here in ref- 


| erence to one of the Territories ofthe country, and 
by no means in a reproachful spirit in regard to 
| the great State of Virginia, which is doubtless 


able to take care of and protect herself. 

What the Senator has said here to-day shows 
that his attention was not called to the outrages 
in the western portion of the country. I lived 
nearer to.them Ae he did; and although I under- 
stood that expeditions were fitted out from the 
very State of Virginia to go to Kansas witha view 
to make it a slave State, and although I under- 


| stood that secret organizations were got up inthe 


very State of Virginia for that purpose, it seems 
that the Senator paid very little attention to these 


; things three or four years ago. ; 


Mr. MASON, Will the Senator indulge me a 
moment? I never heard of a suspicion that there 
was a secret association in the State of Virginia 
people to Kansas. 
There was no occasion in the world to make it 
secret. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The book from which I 
read shows that a sccret organization was got up 
in Virginia. It is not, perhaps, as the Senator 
from Virginia supposes, the official report of the 
officer in charge of the arsenal at Liberty, Mis- 


; souri; it is the report of the Kansas investigating 


committee, and the testimony of Captain Leonard 


|; before that committce. 


Mr. MASON. I understood the Senator to 
say it was the report of the captain. 

Ar. TRUMBULL. Itis the sworn statement 
of the captain before that committee. The Sen- 
ator now shakes his head at it. It was because 
we wanted these very facts, that I introduced this 
amendment. The fact appears here but incident- 
ally. A committee wus sent to Kansas by the 
House of Representatives, to inquire, I believe, 
in regard to the election of a Delegate from that 
Territory, and make some other inquiries, and 
incidentally, in investigating that question and the 
troubles of Kansas, with which they were to some 
extent charged, it became necessary to ascertain 


.where an army of invaders had come from, and 


where they obtained their arms; and in inquiring 


| about this organized body which they found en- 
į camped in Kansas, it came out that they were 


from Missouri, and had broken into the arsenal 
at Liberty, and supplied themselves with arms. 
This was not an investigation that the commiitce 
was properly charged with; it was an occurrence 
in the State of Missouri, and therefore there is a 

ropricty in ascertaining the facts;and the allusion 

made to theState of Virginia in connection with 
the Territory of Kansas was for the very purpose 
which, Iam happy to say, I have accomplished, 
of getting the Senator’s attention. He could not 
hear, or paid very litte attention, four years ago, 
to these things from tho far-off people of Kansas. 
Now his cars seem to be open, and it is because 
they are open, and because this matter has been 
brought nearer home, that I have thought proper 
to introduce this amendment, hoping now Mave 
can get his attention to it, not for the purpose of 
I shall vote for his 


He shall have my sup- 
ort to make his investigation, though he will not 


investigate the transaction te which I have called 
attention; and I trust he will have a unanimous 
vote in favor of his investigation, and that no 
person will vote against it becanse he may refuse 
to have this other investigation also. 


It seems to 
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me particularly appropriate that both investiga- 
tions should be made atthe same time and by the 
same committee. 

Sir, the example which has been followed here 
at Harper’s Ferry was setin Missouri. The cases 
are not altogether parallel.: In one case, the ob- 
ject was to extend slavery; in the other to extin- 

ish it. In one case, the persons engaged have 

een brought to the gallows and have suffered for 
their act; mn the other case, the men engaged have 
been rewarded by office.. Sir, they are not par- 
allel; but had the proper steps been taken four 
years ago, I do not believe the Harper’s Ferry 
affair would ever have happened. I think it owes 
its origin to our overlooking the outrages that 
were committed in the West, and to which hon- 
orable Senators paid very little attention at the 
time. Now, sir, I trust they may get that atten- 
tion which they deserve, and that we may deal 
impartially and alike by all violators of the law, 
whether their object be to introduce or extinguish 
slavery. I will stand by the Senator. equally in 
maintaining the Constitution of my country and 
the constitutional rights of all, as well in Virginia 
as in Hlinois. . 

Mr. HALE, Mr. HUNTER, and others ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. HALE. Mr, President, if the Senator 
from Virginia was going to move to postpone this 
matter until next week I would give way to him, 
but for nothing else. 

Mr. MASON. He will not do that. 

Mr. HALE. Well, I believe,asI have the floor, 
I will go on. OR BUS E Bury 

Mr. President, Ishall begin the few remarks 
I propose to make, by doing what I have not been 
in the habit of doing publicly, and that is defining 
my position, not on the subject-matters involve 
in the resolution, but on the resolution itself. I 
am for it, sir. I am for the amendment, but if 
the amendment is voted down I shall go for the 
resolution still. Iam sorry that it has been in- 
troduced this week, because we are not in the 
habit of doing much work during the first week 
of the session; and I had anticipated we should 
adjourn over from Thursday until next Monday. 
Generally, we come together a little better at this 
period of the session than we find ourselves after 
we have been wrangling here two or three weeks, 
and I wanted to keep up the era of good feeling 
until after Christmas. [ aughter.} I am sorry 
this thing has been brought in at this early stage 
of the session; but as itis here we have to meet 
it. As I have said, I am for the resolution, but 
I think it is faulty in one particular. I do not 
think it goes far enough. I would go for it if it 
went a good way further, and I think it ought to 
do so. I think this is only dealing with the sur- 
face of things, and I think, sir, it. will bother you 
somewhat when you come to appoint the com- 
mittee after the resolution passes. I beg leave to 
say, sir, I do not want to go on the committee, 
for reasons which I shall state. 

In the first place, I think that this committee 
should be a committee of learned men deeply 
versed in philology, and phsycology, too, [laugh- 
ter,J—I beg gentlemen not to laugh until I get 
through—and theology; though perhaps we can 

et a certificate from some theological institution 
that will save us any questions on the score of 
theology... I think, sir, we ought to go to the bot- 
tom of this thing; and I think I have read in some 
speech an intimation that looks this matter right 
in the face, that goes to first principles. Ihave 
heard a speech, or if: I have not heard it T have 


read the report of it; iIn‘which. a distinguished | 


Senator-—I do not mean to say Senator, I take that 
back—a distinguished gentleman (1 am. not cer- 
tain that it did come from a Senator) said that the 
doctrine in the Declaration of Independence that 
‘call men are created equal,’ does notmean what 
it says. I want some men versed in philology 
puton the committee, to know whether that docs 
mean so or not. He says that, when it declared 
that'*all men are created equal,” it simply meant 
thatan the time of the Revolution all British sub- 
jects were equal. Well, if that was. the whole 
meaning of it, itwas a harmless thing, and affords 
no sött of encouragement to those wild dogmas 
that these fanatics have been preaching. 
. “Then, there-is another doctrine that T think de- 
“serves to be investigated, and that is one. which 


some of these fanatics get from the Bible, which 
declares that God has made of one blood all the 
nations of the earth. Now, I want a theologian 
on the committee, to know whether that does not 
mean all white men. I think there is something 
in relation to these subjects deeper than these mere 
outbreaks, if you are going to deal with the.sub- 
ject faithfully. s ; 

I am a litile embarrassed aboutthis matter, and 
that is the reason why I do not want to goon this 
committee. Iam pointed out as one of the cul- 

rits, one of the men aimed at in the resolution. 

do not mean that the Senator means that; but 
the public papers all over the land have pointed 
me ouf, and in the city of New York they were 
not content to leave it with the newspapers; they 
had a committee of gentlemen of property and 
standing, who took it into their hands, and ‘had a 
meeting at the Fifth Avenue hotel. I believe that 
| five has got to be a cardinal number in numbers; 
and the Fifth Avenue and the Five Points came 
together this year, [laughter,} and indotscd this 
declaration, and put it forth ina pamphlet, charg- 
ing on myself and some others—I think they did 
us the honor to call us distinguished gentlemen— 
complicity with this transaction. Now, sir, Į am 
not here to plead to that charge, nor to demur to 
it either; but I think you will see at once that, 
laying aside my want of the other qualifications, 
it would not be right to put me on this commit- 
tee; and I am not certain that all the members on 
this side of the House, who belong to the Repub- 
tcan party, are not disqualified from sitting on 
this committee in the same way; for it has been 
charged in some pretty high quarters, that if we 


Jwere not: directly concerned in it, the. doctrines ‘| 


that we preach and promulgate tend inevitably anā 
directly’ to just exactly the state of things which 
has been produced. 

Well, sir, I think the committee should be 
| charged with that inquiry, and they should be in- 
structed to report whether there is any organized 
party in this country that not only helped this 
| movement by the money and the arms they fur- 
nished, but whether there is not a great political 
party organized iwthis country that has preached 

octrines which directly tend to these things. I 
think the resolution, if it is adopted, should go 
as far as that. 

But, Mr. President, I am one of those who do 
not believe that any great good is to.come gut of 
the introduction of this measure info the Senate, 
particularly at this time; and I simply rose to say 
that I am perfectly ready to meet it, and I desire 
that it may be met. I desire that the inquiry may 
be just as searching as gentlemen see fit to desire 


to have it. 
accrue to it, and if this amendment of the honor- 
able Senator from Illinois is calculated to embar- 
rass the inquiry, I hope it will be voted down, and 
those who think that the action of this Govern- 
} ment is to be invoked, will have it, and that the 
grounds upon which they desire the interposition 
of the Government may be stated, and that the 


| which this interposition of the Government is 


may be ascertained whether indeed there has been 
; a movement as general as has been charged in the 
political newspapers of the day against prominent 
geatlemen who occupy seats upon this floor. 
But, sir, while I say this, and while I have not 
a word to say at this time in regard to these 
i charges which have been made, and which it would 
be idle to shut my eyes to, in the newspapers 
against myself personally, I will say this: that 
ii upon rather a earefyl revision of the little that I 
have said heretofore on the subject, I have nota 
word to retract or to take back. I entertain now, 
|| upon the subjectthat has been brought before the 
; Senate by this resolution, the sentiments that I 
-have always entertained, and I think that nothing 
that has been done in Virginia, or elsewhere, has 
a tendency to impeach the soundness, or the hu- 
manity, or the constitutionality of any doctrines 
that we have ever avowed, or upon which we 
have placed ourselves. <I believe, sir, that if this 
investigation could be made thorough; if a light 
like that ‘which beams from the eye of Omnis- 
cience could penetrate the whole history of this 
affair, the blame, wherever it may be, if it is to 
| be laid-at the door of anybody, celse aside from 
i the men who-were engaged in it, would be. found 
il to lie somewhere else than at the door'of the Re- 
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I hope that no embarrassment will - 


| facts, if there are any facts, which exist, upon | 


| asked, may be laid before this community, and it | 


| publican party, or ef any considerable number of 
men who enjoy its confidence. he ee 
Sir, if this investigation takes place, and Thope 
it will, and itis made prétty searching, I think you 
| will find another fact, and one that do: not 
that you will be very proud of. You will-find 
something of the estimation and. the’ affection 
which some of your northern Democrats entertai 
for you, if you can find out how the news of this 
raid, as it is called, was. received.in some of the 
northern States. Why, sir, some gentlemen, 
whom the tender, solicitude of their constituents 
had left in the retirement of private life, free from 
the corroding cares of public station, I know, re- 
ceived the news of this outbreak in Virginia with 


| a perfect yell of delight.” They thought the time 
; had come when there was something they-could 
catch hold of to ride into power. Those. papers 
and those politicians seized it up, and there was 
but one aspect in which they viewed itand treated: 
| it, and that was as a god-send by which. ah ex- 
i citement might be got up in the northern States 
| against the men who had acted with the Repub- 
| lican party. They imagined that the effect of a 
public opinion which was to be generated out of 
the excitement of this transaction, was to result 
in overwhelming the Republican party with de- 
feat. That is the way it was received. That is 
the tender consideration that your friends North 
| have for you. They have no tears to shed over 
: anything of this sort, provided it leads them back 
to power, and gives them a new lease of custom- 
houses and post offices. That is the way it was 
| received in the section of country with ‘which I 
am. conversant, and the. only speculations ‘that 
were had on it were, whether something or other 
could. not be made out of it to the advantage of 
the northern Democracy, and to the disadvantage 
of the Republican party. : 
For this reason, apes do hope that this investi- 
gation will be made thorough and searching, and 
that every fact that can be elicited will be laid 
before the public. It is said, upon pretty high 
authority, that there was documentary evidence— 
acarpet bag full of it—which, when it was laid 
| before-the country, would produce a tremendous 
| excitement, and convince the community that men 
| in high places and high station in this. land were 


j; concerned in this affair. I want:to see that carpet 


| bag turned inside out. I wanteverything that can 
| be had to be laid before. this ¢ommunity.. As I 
| said before, the peculiarities of the place in which 
; I stand forbid me, at this time, to put in any dis- 
| claimers. I have none to putin. I stand where 
| I think every man ought to stand, and that is upon 
‘ his own rights and upon his own record. But I 
| will say this, not so much to answer those who 
| have attacked me and others, as to-do justice to 
: agreat cause: so far as I know, so far as my 
knowledge of the public men, with whom itis my 
pride to associate, is concerned, they have never 
made, and’ never will make, an appeal to slaves. 
They do not address them. . Itis not one.of the 
instrumentalities by which they propose to.work. 
Their appeal, so far as I: know, is to the enlight- 
ened conscience and the patriotism, not of the 
slaves, but of their masters; of those who hold 
the destinies of this country and are responsible 
| for the manner in which the Government is ad- 
ainistered. The appeal, so far as I know or have 
any cognizance, which the Republican party has 
ever made and which it makes to-day, is to the 
; understandings, the consciences, the intelligences, 
; and the patriotism of those who, under God, are 
: responsible for the manner.in which the affairs of 
the Government are administered, and they have 
never made or countenanced any appeals to slaves. 
say this, sir, not for the purpose of mecting aay 
of the-idle accusations that-have been. broug + 
against me and-others ;-but for the purpose, so far 
-asso humble an individual as myself. can do it, of 
j disabusing the public mind to any extentin which 
[itmay have been-imposed upon by representa- 
tions or saspicions that such is the fact... . 

I think, sir, that there has been agreat mistake 
| committed in reference to this subject; ngtse much 
|| by ourselves as by our opponents. - If this matter 
ij Is to be pushed—and Iam perfectly willing to have 
‚it go-on just as far as it may—not. only. an refer- 
ence to the particular acts which are the subject 
| of investigation as proposed by the resolution, 


but to. the-ultimate results which are supposed to 
| come out of this anti-slavery agitation, or rather, 
| this. pro-slavery agitation—for the agitation all 


| 
| 
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comes-from that side; and I think I may say that, 
ever since I have been a member of this body, 
every time the action of this body has been in- 
voked. on this subject, it has not been by those 
who'are opposed to, buéby those who are in favor 
of slavery. I say that, if the ultimate results to 
which the discussion is to come are to be brought 
up and elucidated by this committee, and laid 
before the Senate, I shall be prepared, in my 
humble way, to mect that. . I think the time has 
come when we ought to look things in the face as 
they are; and if a state of facts exists such as 
seems, by the public prints, to be supposed to 
exist, we ought to know it; and we ought to 
know the foundation on which such a suspicion 
rests. ; 

I am free to say, sir, that, while I desire now, 
as I always have desired, that this Union may be 
perpetual, I confess that I do sce danger to it. I 
do not see danger from anything we are doing in 
the free States—not the slightest; but I do sce 
danger to this Union from the continual obloquy, 


reproach, and crimination which is heaped upon | 


the people of the free States every time that there 
is anything calling attention to the subject in the 
South. Why, sir, take this very fact—and let it 
be everything that has been said of it, and I doubt 
not it is—of twenty-two men, more or less, about 
that number, doing what they did in Virginia. 
Instead of its being met, by the public sentiment 
and the public press and the public authorities, 
as the act of the men who did it, it was distinctly 
and directly and uncquivocally over and over again 
charged upon other men, with all the confidence 
that it could have been if they had had a judg- 
ment of the highest court in the land that it was 
the fact—charged upon men who knew as little 
about it as the child that is to be born a century 
hence. 1 think we must exercise a little forbear- 
ance. Ido not ask gentlemen of the South to 
exercise forbearance; but we are the party from 
whom forbearance should come. Sir, we have 
forborne, and we have had contumely and re- 
proach and bitter accusation, day after day, and 
month after month, and year after year, heaped 
upon us. ‘There is where, I think, the danger to 
this Union exists. I do not see, for myself, how 
southern gentemen can consent to live in a Union 
if they believe that those who are associated with 
them are the characters which the public press 
represent us to be; if we are so utterly false, not 
only to the oaths we have taken to support the 
Constitution, but to the moral obligations which 
ought to bind men as patriots and Christians. If 
the sentiment that we are so utterly wanting in 
all those qualities of character is to be continually 
and eternally iterated and reiterated, from one cnd 
of the section of the country where these trans- 
actions may take place to the other, there will be 
a fecling generated that will be fatal to this Union. 

Again, sir, there is danger in another aspect. 
You haveasetof venal politiciansin this country— 
we have our full share of them in the northern 
States—who are ready to seize upon evcry such 
occasion which you give them, to fan and inflame 
and excite public sentiment; and there are papers 
in the free States which 1 might name, if I saw 
fit to do so, but I shall not, whose whole voca- 
tion, whose daily work is, to stir up the waters 
of this strife; and then we have another set of 
men who make a trade of saving the Union, and 
there is to be a convention of these mummies, I 
believe, holden at a future day in Faneuil Hall, 
who will take this subject up. But the whole 
tendency and the whole effect of all these move- 
ments is to vitiate and to abuse and to embitter 
public opinion. 

Sir, whatever may be said to the contrary, I 
speak for mysclf—and I do not choose to speak 
for others, because others are here, and can speak 
for themselves—I do not plead guilty here, or 
elsewhere, to having been, on any occasion or at 
any time, one of those who have given utterance, 
by word or by deed or by act, to anything that 
can justly subject me, individually, to any of 
these charges; but I deny them utterly and en- 
tirely, and { am willing to go for any investiga- 
tion and any measure that will throw light upon 
the public councils or give peace to the country. 
But, sir, I believe that peace is to be had by jus- 
tice, and that we shall not do anything to procure 
peace to a distracted country by an unmanly and 
pusillanimous surrender of what are our just 
rights and the rights of our constituents. If the 


i 
! 
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honorable Senator thinks that any of the constit- 
uency which I represent have anything to do with 


| any of these measures, I shall not interpose the 


slightest objection to any inquiry he may propose 
to make. ; i 7 
Sir, there have been some things in the public 


| press that it requires a great degree of forbearance 
| n the public mind of the free States. to tolerate. 


There have been incitements to blood and to vio- 


| lence published in the papers of some of the slave- 


holding States. I think that in the Richmond 
Enquirer, if I am not mistaken, there was an 
advertisement offering a reward of $10,000 for the 
head of a distinguished citizen of Ohio—$10,000 
if he was brought alive, or $5,000 for hts dead 
body. Then, immediately upon that advertise- 
ment appearing, there came out a scction of a 
public law passed here in 1846—I have not got 
it before me—by which we undertook to confer 
upon the judges of the Federal courts authority 
to carry a citizen from any one State to any other 
State for the purpose of testifying in the Federal 
courts. A -warrantfor that purpose may be issued, 
I believe, upon the affidavit of any district attor- 
ney; and any Federal judge, in any State of the 
Union, may issue such a paper, and send it out 
and bring any individual before him. I desire to 
say a word on that proposition, and say it here 
and now, though it is not exactly germane to this 
resolution. 

I do not know but that such a use as has been 
suggested may be attempted to be made of that 
provision of the Jaw. {think the law was im- 
providently passed, because I believe this Fed- 


! eral Government has no sort of authority to take 


any citizen out of his State, except in the two 
instances that are provided for in the Constitution, 
and they are fugitives from justice and fugitives 
from labor; and, inmy judgment, the amendment 
to the Constitution which secures to the people 
and to the States those rights which they have 
not surrendered, precludes the idea of any other 
power of taking a citizen out of his State; and if 
we had a Supreme Court where any question as 
to the rights of freemen was safe when brought in 
collision with those of slavery, the citizens of the 
free States would be perfectly safe there; but we 
have got no such Supreme Court. The tribunal 
which sits in this Capitol has shown that, in every 
question in which the rights of freemen of the 
free States are brought in collision with the re- 
quirements of slavery, its members are themselves 
the basest slaves of the slave power. They do 
not enjoy, and I thank God for it, nor are they 
entitled to, the confidence of the people of the free 
States. I hope, sir, that such a procecding as 
has been intimated as finding its authority in the 
law referred to, will be resisted whenever. the at- 
tempt is made. Ihope that we shall find outin the 
progress of the history of this Government that 
our fathers actually left two tribunals, and that 
the States are not to be entirely swallowed up in 
this vortex of Federal usurpation. Itlooksto me 
as an omen of peculiar significance that the very 


| politicians who a few years ago were loudest in 
f their assertion of State rights, and relied upon 


that great conservative element in the Constitution 

for the preservation of public liberty, are now, to- 

day, the men who are the very foremost in tramp- 

ling those rights under foot, and yielding anything 

and everything to the usurpations of the Federal 
ower. 

Sir, if all the doctrines that have been proclaimed 
in relation to this Federal power are to prevail, 
and the free Statesare to submit to them, then we 
have no Confederation, but we have one great 
gigantic Federal central power that is embracing 
everything within its own grasp. They may do 
it, but I do hope, and I do trustin God, and in the 
people, too, that the usurpation of the Fedcral 
power, in this respect, will be taken heed of by 
the Legislatures of the free States, and that they 
will place their foot firmly upon the line of the 
Constitution, and say to any Federal officer com- 


| ing with any precept from any tribunal, that when 


he trenches upon the sacred ground of State rights 
he will be resisted by all the force and all the 
power thatthe State can call to its aid. It isin 
this way, and in this way alone, that the liberties 
of the people can be preserved against the constant 


and the alarming encroachments of the Federal | 


power sanctioned by the Federal judiciary. You 
cannot make any claim that they will not indorse. 
I judge of the future by the past, and as was said 


| by a distinguished man, a good while ago, I know 


no better lamp to guide my feet than the light of 
experience, and experience teaches: me that when 
freedom is brought in collision with slavery, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and your 
whole Federal array, are all the basest slaves of 
power, striking down. the most sacred guaranties 
and provisions of the Constitution. 

Why, sir, the trials in your Federal courts, 
growing out of the attempt to enforce the fugi- 
tive slave law, are the most outrageous and the 
most monstrous perversions of justice that are to 
be found on record even in the bloodiest times of 
English history. They do not deserve to be named 
in the history of judicial proceedings; but when 
some man whose taste shall lead him to write a 
history of mobs shall give it, then the proceed- 
ings of your Federal courts will find an appro- 
priate place, and not till then. They have got so 
now, sir, I believe, in some of the States, that 
there is no jury law at all, and if there is, it is 
not heeded.” They send out a marshal and he 
catches whom he pleases for a jury, and, lest he 
may not catch the right sort, the judge undertakes 
to interrogate them to know, in the first place, 
what their opinions are; and if they have any 
scruples against rendering just exactly such a 
verdict as he wants, he will not let them be sworn; 
and they call thata jury-trial, arid it is sanctioned 
by your highest Federal judges ! 

Thave been led into this train of remarks, not 
that I think they are all of them exactly germane 
to the resolution; I did not suppose they were; 


l and I do not believe exactly that the resolution is 


germane to any legislation that we shall have to 
consider; nor do I believe that when the resolu- 
tion is passed, and the investigation is had, and 
the reportis made, the gentlemen who have moved 
it will be very swift to ask for any Federal action; 
and I will tell you why, sir, It is a very good 
thing to have Federal action if we could always 
have it on our side; and there are no gentlemen 
who have scouted the idea of Federal action on 
the subject of slavery more than those represent- 
ing slaveholding States, when it was undertaken 
to be exercised for the purpose of restraining or 
restricting slavery. I remember, sir, in the ses- 
sion of 1848, when a distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina, not now amongst the living, John 
C. Calhoun, made his great speech on the Oregon 
bill. I remember how he opened that speech. 
He opened it by saying—I see the Senator from 
Mississippi, [Mr. Davis,] and I think he was a 
member of the Senate at the same time, and he 
will recollect it—that the very great advantage 
which the slaveholding States had over the free 
States in that controversy was, that they asked 
for no Federal action, but they stood opposing 
Federal action, which was invoked, as he said, by 
the free States. Well, sir, there was something 
plausible, to say the least of it, in that assump- 
tion, and it was that they stood upon the broad 
basis of the Constitution and invoked no action; 
while they said the free States were invoking ac- 
tion prejudicial to their interests. Mr. Calhoun 
began that famous speech with an avowal of the 
very greatadvantage which they had in the position 
they occupied, in that respect, that they invoked 
no Federal action. Now, however, I understand 
Federal action is to be invoked. I understand it 
not only from the resolution; but I understand it 
from some other things that I have read and 
heard. Ithink I heard the same avowal made by 
an honorable Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Brown, ] at the last session of Congress, when he 
said that if certain things were done the South 
would invoke the action of Congress for the pro- 
tection of slavery in the Territories. Well, sir, 
it is not absolutely certain, though it may be pro- 
bable, that if this Fcdcral action is invoked, and 
you get it, you can always control it. Itis not 
absolutely certain but that, in the progress of the 
future, there may be a time when the Federal ac- 
tion that you are now invoking for the protection 
of slavery may be in hands that wil find the 
precedent supplied to them, and the Federal action 
invoked and exerted, and they may think that a 
little Federal action may then be employed for 
freedom as well as for slavery. For hai reason 
I think, when gentlemen who are now invoking 
this action, come to look at the question and see 
the results to which it may lead, and the conse- 
quences that may follow, that upon the whole 
they will come to the conclusion that although a 


for such measures to be proposed at this period 
of the session; but if it is insisted on, I am pre- 
pared to vote. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. President, I rise to ex- 
press my surprise at: the manner in which the | 
resolution offered by my colleague has been re- 
ceived—a resolution temperate, proper, and made 
eminently necessary by circumstances of recent 
occurrence. I had presumed that no obstacle 
would be thrown in the way, but that Senators 
on all sides of the House would agree to go into 
the inquiry. 

lt is known to all that a most atrocious outrage 
has been committed upon the State which I have 
the honor, in part, to represent; that the people of 
a town reposing in the hour of night, in all the 
confidence of peace and of conscious innocence 
of all purpose of wrong to all mankind, were sud- 
denly invaded and attacked by a band of armed 
men from the non-slaveholding States; that un- 
armed men weréshot down in the streets, that 
murders were cOmmitted, that an attempt was 
openly made not only to subvert the Constitution 
of the United States, but the constitution of Vir- 
ginia; that men were seized and dragged from 
their habitations at night, and that attempts were 
made to excite servile insurrection and civil war 
in its most horrid form. It is known, too, sir, 
that complicity has been charged, not on the 
part of the South, but by individuals professing 
to have been in the employment of persons and 
associations in the non-slavcholding States; and, 
it is also known, to those who come from the 
South, at least, that, the public mind of the South 
has been startled, not so much by the foray of 
Brown and his twenty-three men, as by the open 
sympathy and approbation which have been man- 
ifested in portions of the North in regard to that 
attempt, and the apparent indifference with which 
it has been treated by those whom we had a right 
to hope would have been more conservative in 
their feelings and actions upon such a subject. 

Sir, I had supposed that such indecent exhibi- 
tions of sympathy for crime would have been 
frowned down by an outburst of public opinion 
on the part of those in the midst of whom such 
things were perpetrated. But, as I said before, 
the public mind of the South has been startled at 
the apparent indifference with which all this has 
been received. Does any man suppose that if a 
band had been organized in Virginia to burn a 
northern city or to sack its houses, that they 
would not have been treated with all the severity 
of the law, and all that public indignation could 
visit on their guilty heads? Knowing that such 
would havebeen our sentiments insuch an event, 
what must be the feelings of every southern State, 
when they see the mode in which this outrage 
upon us has been treated? ; 

And now, sir, when my colleague proposes, in 
temperate language, merely to inquire into the 
facts of the case, and to raise a committee to see 
whether anything can be done by the authorities 
of this Government to prevent the repetition of | 
such outrages, how is it met? The Senator 
from Illinois proposes to stifle such an inquiry by 
making a party issue, and turning the whole sub- 
ject into a matter of mere partisan warfare and 

iscussion. Doeshe suppose thatwe in the South 
look upon this asa party question? Does he sup- 
pose that the peace and safety of a community 
are regarded there as matters and subjects for | 

arty disputes and for obtaining party capital? 

tis in a far different and far higher Behi that they 
are looking to it, and that they have been looking 
to it with anxiety, to ascertain, if possible, what 
was the real state of feeling in the non-slaveholding 
States in regard to such outrages. TRey are loth | 
to believe that such things can be treated with 
indifference by the great mass of those who are 
bound to us by the ties of acommon Government 
and a common Union; butif such be the feeling — 
jet us knowit. If gentlemen here think it is im- 
proper to institute such an inquiry; that our peace 
and safety, and our lives and property, are the 
cheap subjects upon which any man and any ad- 
venturer may try his experiment—let us know it. 


| gation, let us know it. 


it. 
a state of feeling in regard to our rights, our peace, 
and honor, if in truth it exists. 

Still less had we supposed that such. question 
was to be met with the levity of the Senator from 


It is time that we were made aware of such 


New Hampshire Why, sir, upon such occa- 
sions as these, upon such an occasion as this—I 
will not say as these, for it has no parallel in the 
history of our Government—to see such a subject 
treated with the levity in which he is disposed to 
deal h it, sounds to me, at least, like the laugh 
of the inebriate or the insensate in the chamber 
of death itself. I tell him, sir, that much depends 
upon what is the real state of northern fecling 
in regard to these matters. We know we can 
defend ourselves against such outrages as this; 
against the forays of men who may get up such 
expeditions as these, and attempt to getup ser- 
vile war among us; we hope we can defend our- 
selves against al} the hazards to which we ma 
probably be exposed; but it becomes a much 
graver question to say how we are to deal with 
the subject if we become convinced that such at- 
tempts find support, not only in the sympathy of 
the great mass of the North, but in contributions 
that may actually be raised for their assistance. 
My colleague proposes that a committee shall 
be appointed to inquire whether there may not 
be some remedy for it.. If there be no remedy, 
(as he hag intimated as his opinion,) so faras the 
Ŝtate is concerned, to be found'in the powers of 
the General Government; is it too much. that we 
should expect, from the sympathy and the sense 
of duty of our co-States, that they should do 
something to put down such combinations? Ifa 
fillibustering expedition be gotten ap against a 
foreign State, we have laws by which it may be 


suppressed and punished; butis it to be said, that || 


here, under the sanctions of a Union, such things 
may be done in our confederated States, and that 
there shall be no law, either State or Federal, by 
which to punish or suppress them? Is this com- 
mon Government, this Union, to be used only to 
stay the arms of the States for the purposes of 
self-defense, and give us no means of protection 
against outrages on our peace and our pila 
on the part of our confederates and brethren? If 
this common Union is to become an instrument. of 
offense, instead of defense, in the hands of our 
allies, it is time that we should know it. Ifthere 
be no power here to prevent such things, is there 
no disposition in the co-States, is there no dispo- 
sition in those States te whom we are bound by 
the bonds of union and a common Government 
to repress and suppress them? Would not the dic- 


| tates of common humanity induce them to do it, 


if there were nothing in these higher obligations 
of belonging to the same family and of being 
members of the same Union? G the power be 
wanting in the one, and the disposition should 
not exist in the other, it is plain that we have but 
one remaining source of defense and must look 


i to ourselves. 


Yes, sir, if such is the case; if we cannot eX- 
pect any such sympathy, any such common jus- 
tice; if there be in truth such an alienation of 
feeling on the part of the non-slaveholding States, 
is it not time to know it? And if we cannot get 
through a resolution of common inquiry, tem- 
perate, courtcous, as this is, without having it 
smothered with party issues and amendments, 
designed to introduce such debates as we have just 
heard, let the fact be ascertained at once. 

Mr. President, I shall address no words of 
entreaty to the Senate to pass this resolution. if 
they think it is a subject not worthy of investi- 
They will hear nothing 
more from me on that subject. It is information 
which I think we are entitled to ; it is an inquir 
which ought to be made. If the Senate shall 
think differently, the sooner they say so the better. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, mingled with 
the regret which I have felt, at the tone in which 


this matter has been discussed by the two Sen-» 


ators on the other side of the Chamber who have 
spoken, there has been at least one gratifying 
fact; and that is the distinctness with which they 
disavow for themselves and their friends any 
complicity in the transaction. I thought one of 
the great inducements we had to the consideration 
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owes it to the country—a duty to itself, a duty 
| to the Government. of which it.is an important 
and conservative part—that it should inquire to 
the bottom, and see whether its body is involved 
in any such corruption as has. been intimated. 
That, I confess, was my great desire for the.in- 
uiry. f was gratified, therefore, to hear’ the 
enators say, not for themselves alone, but forall 
with whom they were associated, that: they be- 
lieved they had no complicity with this transac- 
; tion. 
| But why should the question of the Liberty 
| arsenal be connected with this? Is it merely,a 
| question of seizing illegally robbing, if you please, 
| public property ? That is but one of the minor 
considerations. The great consideration is thein- 
i vasion of a State to disturb its domestic peace, the 
| presorvation of which is a purpose which stands 
i| prominent among the great objects for which our 
Union was formed. Why did our fathers band 
together? Mainly to preserve domestic peace and 
insure the liberty and prosperity of the States for- 
|| ever. Is this merely a question of propert stolen, 
| or is-it to be sunk lower still and viewed merely 
in the clouded and bemired aspect of ‘party poli- 
| ties? Sir, we are faithless to our oaths when we 
take such views of the question as these.. We have 
a duty to perform, a high and solemn duty. It 
demands deliberate and grave-consideration.. We 
should meet it as men who either seek to preserve 
our Government, or who avow the purpose to 
| destroy it. : ; 

Can the Government continue, should it con- 
tinue, as the mere shicld to protect one portion of 
the United States in making war upon another? 
, Can the citizens of Virginia allow the citizens of 
other States, under the privileges and immuni- 
ties which the Constitution secures, to invade 
their peace and disturb their domestic relations? 
Far better, if such is the motive which prompts 
them, that they were foreign Governments, with 
police stations along each border, and passports 
| required with such inquiry into the character of 
persons coming in as would secure to pencet 
women and helpless children immunity from the 
incendiary and the assassin. 

I trust, sir, there will be no disposition on the 
part of the Senate to embarrass or to postpone an 
inquiry which they owe to themselves, an which 
is so essential to the country. As to the Liberty 
|! arsenal transaction, it has no parallelism with the 
case on hand. The two are not in any essential 
degree alike. An armory was attacked at one 
place; an arsenal at another. Arms were taken 
from both, and there all likeness ends. It does 
not appear, it never was alleged, that those who 
went to Liberty and seized arms intended to hold 
the arsenal as a strong place where they might 
| vesist the community among whom it was situ- 
| ated. They went to get arms and ammunition 


and to go with them elsewhere, where that which 
might be fairly denominated civil war was already 
raging. Again, when they got the arms they 
wentaway, and afterwards returned them—show- 
ing no purpose to steal, but to seize them fora 
time for use in a border warfare, which none will 
attempt now to justify. As to where the onus of 
blame lies for the existence of that war, that is 
a different question, and itis beneath the dignity 
of the object of our present consideration to go 
into it. 

The Senator from Illinois, however, committed 
a great mistake when he supposed that the inse- 
curity of the public property—for thus he argued 
—had caused the removal of the arsenal from 
Liberty to some other place. That was not the 
| reason. The arsenal at Liberty was properly sit- 
uated there at the time when Liberty was on the 
frontier; when arms andammunition werere' uired 
there for use against marauding bands of Indians; 
but when the tide of settlement advanced, when 
the line of transportation no longer touched it, but 
departed from Fort Leavenworth, Fort Leaven- 
worth became the point from which supplies came 
to be sent out; and I am not aware that the re- 
moval of the arsenal from Liberty to Fort Leaven- 
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worth resulted from the transaction which hasbeen 
referred to. As tothe statement of Captain Leon- 
ard, T-would receive it in its entirety. He is an hon- 
orable man, a gallant soldier, who has borne arms 
for his country, who performed distinguished ser- 
vice on the field of Plattsburg. He is living, tó- 
day, a monument of the time when northern men 
did not consider partisan advantages when thein- 
terests of the whole country werc involved. He 
was a northern man by birth; he was from Ver- 
mont; but, sir, it was neither a question of anti- 
slavery nor pro-slavery with Leonard. As anoffi- 
cer of the Government, he had hisduty to perform, 
and | believe he performed it honestly and fear- 
lessly at all times. He was seized, overpowered, 
and the arms were taken away from him; such, as 
I remember, was bis report; I have not referred 
to it recently. It was not then a question of 
extending slavery or restricting slavery—a dis- 
‘crimination that is now sought to be made between 
the two cases. It was the search of men who 
were engaged in border warfare in Kansas as to 
where they could get arms, and they seized the 
public arms. The other was a case of disturb- 
ing the sovereignty, the peace, the constitutional 
rights of the people of one of the States of the 
Union. 

The Senator from New Hampshire quoted a 
remark of Mr. Calhoun, and referred to me as 
one who was here at the time; but he did not 
state, and it would have been fair in him to have 
gone on and stated, what were the circumstances 
under which Mr. Calhoun made the remark. 
There was then an attempt on the part of those 
who were opposed to the extension of slavery to 
introduce a law prohibitory of its extension into 
Oregon and other Territories. Clearly, then, the 
great advantage which the South had was, that 
she was standing still when all that was proposed 
to be done was evil. In the Scnator’s subsequent 
reference to my colleaguc, the case was entire] 
different. I do not pretend to state what the post- 
tion of my colleague was; but certainly the cases 
are wholly unlike when constitutional rights are 
invaded in one, and when constitutional rights are 
to be protected in the other. The remedy in the 
one is resistancc—in the other, action. I donot 
suppose that my colleague has ever said we had 
no protection now. I do not suppose he is willing 
to admit to-day, or ever has admitted, that the laws 
and the Government of the United States do not 
afford us protection, I trust itis adequate; in the 
hands of faithful exceutive officers 1 Naps it will 
alwaysso remain. But the Senator goes on to refer 
to what may be the state of the case when the Ex- 
ecutive changes, and what may be the state of the 
case when the purpose for which the Federal Gov- 
ernment isinvoked may change. Then, sir, I have 
only totellhim that, when the Executive shall use 
the powers intrusted to him, for the protection of 
constitutionalrights, for their destruction, and the 
Congress of the United States shall legislate not to 
secure to us the blessings of peace, not to secure 
to us the rights of liberty, and the protection of 

erson and property, then the Government will 
have been perverted from the purpose for which 
it was established, and we shall recur to our 
reserved rights. 

I have no wish to cripple the power of the Fed- 
oral Government; I have no wish to put it in 
fetters that will prevent it from discharging its 
legitimate duty, for the fear that if properly en- 


dowed its powers may at some time be used for 


our destruction. I trust the people of whom I 
aman humble representative will never sink so far 
beneath the dignity of their fathers as only to feel 
that they are secure under a king-log. Sufi- 
ciently intelligent to understand their rights, suf- 
ficiently brave to defend them, they have proved 
loyal to the Government, and loyal they will re- 
main to itso long as it remains true to its duty. 
When its powers shall be perverted from pro- 
tection to destruction, their allegiance will cease, 
and with the same spirit in which they instituted 
this Government they will build up another. 
We, therefore, Mr. President, look to this Gov- 
ernment that it may show its good faith to the 
obligation which the Constitution imposes, to 
protect us in our rights of person and property as 
far as the Federal fanctions extend. We expect 
of the Federal Government, in consideration of 


the fact that the States offer no barricr to the mi- | 


gration of individuals from other States, that it 
will see that lawless mobs do not go forth to dis- 


turb the peace of their neighbors. This Govern- 
ment was instituted to protect the people against 
the invasion of their rights, from any quarter 
whatever. The President is empowered by the 
Congress to call out the militia to suppress insur- 
rection, and repel invasion. That word ‘ inva- 
sion,” once had a signification which carricd the 
mind simply to foreigners alone. God forbid we 
should ever come to learn that it means likewise 
a portion of our own brethren; and may He also 
forbid that the time shall ever come when we 
shall have an Executive who would shrink from 
the performance ofthat duty with the directness, 
manliness, and honesty which have beendjgplayed 
by James Buchanan. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I very much 
regret hearing any reference made to the by-gone 
scenes and days of Kansas; and I certainly must 
consider it as very inappropriate. All the ques- 
tions springing out of that Territory, and of the 
events which there occurred, are past and gone; 
and when this absolute and direct attempt to sub- 
yert the Government was made at Harper’s Ferry, 
I had supposed it would meet the unanimous con- 
demnation of every man in the land not engaged 
in it. The Senator from Illinois says he docs 
condemn it; but it looks very extraordinary, to 
my mind, atleast, that he should seek to associate 
with it and to connect with it the old and for- 
gotten scenes of Kansas. Is it to lessen the enor- 
mity of the deeds of Brown and his associates? 
Is it to divert public attention from their proper 
consideration and condemnation? What is the 
purpose? Be the purpose what it may in his own 
mind, I must be indulged, in behalf of Missouri 
and Missourians, in a few words of vindication 
of them from the remarks he made in secking to 
assimilate the events of Kansas with this direct 
attack, by proclamation and by attempted consti- 
tutional organization, to subvert the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the Union. 

There was a depository of arms in the State 
of Missouri. The Mr. Thompson to whom the 
Senator from Illinois referred 1s a highly honor- 
able and good citizen. Arms were taken from 
that place, for what purpose? To seek to estab- 
lish slavery in Kansas, as the Senator asserts in 
the Senate? Notone word of it, sir. Toseck to 
subvert any law in the State of Virginia or in the 
Territory of Kansas? Not one word of it, sir. 
Whatthen? Inthe Territory of Kansas, the legal 
authorities were resisted by the Emigrant Aid So- 
ciety, carrying Sharpo’s rifles, setting at defiance 
the laws of Kansas. The legal authorities of 
Kansas requested assistance, for what? To vio- 
late law? To subvert government? No; but to 
resist the lawless bands that had been broughtin 
through the instrumentality of the Emigrant Aid 
Society. That assistance was extended by some 
citizens of Missouri. It may be said that the 
gencrous impulsc of their hearts to aid and assist 
the lawful. authorities of the neighboring Terri- 


j tory induced them to cross a boundary which 


they ought not to have crossed; that is all that 
can be said to their condemnation; but whether 
so or not, whether they did right or wrong in 
crossing the boundary line that separated Kansas 
from Missouri, they went to uphold the lawful 
authoritics of the Territory, not to plant slavery 
anywhere, not to excite insurrection anywhere, 
but to maintain and support the constitutional 
authority of the Territory. This is the truth, 
and the remarks of the Senator shall not be per- 
mitted to go broadcast over the land, in the light 
in which he chooses to consider the transaction, 
without my correction. i 

Again, the inappropriateness of the -reference 
must strike every one who will tax his memory 
enough to go back in congressional history to 
the record of 1856. Subsequent to these scenes 
the whole matter was investigated; all of the then 
denominated civil warwas gone into. The efforts 
to interfere with the affairs of Kansas were first 
made by the societies of Massachusetis, and 
preachers of the Gospel asked contributions of 
Sharpe’s rifles to arm bands, and serid them there 
to resist law. After these things were all done, 
and a counter resistance had been made from Mis- 
souri, but a counter resistance to maintain and 
uphold law—TI will not say who was right and 
who was wrong—the whole matter was submit- 
ted to a committee in this body; was thoroughly 
and completely investigated; and the Senator’s 
own colleague [Mr. Doveras] made an elaborate 


report in which the legal, constitutional authori- 
ties were maintained and sustained, and the assist- 
ance they received from the Missourians passed 
without condemnation. 

Now, it will not do to go back and say it was 
all wrong. Whether right or wrong, shall we 
keep up a perpetual quarrel on subjects that have 
been investigated and settled? Must we, at every 
meeting of this body, instead of turning our at- 
tention to the present condition of the country 
and shaping our legislation soasto meet the wants 
of the country, go back five or ten years and quar- 
rel over old subjects long since investigated, set- 
tled and determined and past? 

For my part, I look upon the unfortunate occur- 
rence at Harpa Ferry as demanding some ac- 
tion of the Federal Government. As to the scenes 
that transpired in Kansas four or five years ago, 
though I differ with the Senator from Illinois as 
to the cause of the difficulty therc; but whether I 
am right or wrong, it is best to let them all pass. 
That is a subject in the prior history of the coun- 
try. The acts which transpired then are recorded, 
and posterity will judge either with him or myself 
when they come to review them. So far as the 

resent application is concerned, it ought not to 
Pe associated or connected with the occurrences 
that took place in Kansas, Thetonly object I have 
in view is to keep up the separation; but, at the 
same time, if he wants a reéxamination, to con- 
cede to him a committee independent and separate 
from this. The whole action of the Missourians 
in that regard is open to public inspection, ready 
to be investigated, and they are willing to have it 
investigated. The honorable Senator himself may 
have any committee he pleases for that purpose. 
But let the inquiries be separate. Let us not look 
back so far to stir up subjects of irritation, to in- 
crease the discord, to magnify the ill feeling that 
unfortunately already exists. _My only purpose 
in rising was to correct the Senator. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Mr. President, it seems 
to me, if I understand gentlemen correctly on all 
sides of the House, that there can be no occasion 
for any debate or dispute. Both the subjects of 
inquiry are to be attended to, as I understand. 
The inquiry proposed by the honorable Senator 
from Virginia, seems to meet the approbation of 
every Scnator who has expressed an opinion. 
The inquiry proposed by the honorable Senator 
from IHinois, who moves the amendment, does 
not seem to be objected to, certainly not by the 
honorable Senator from Virginia. .I suppose the 
only objection is that these two subjects should 
be united together and referred to the same com- 
mittee. I presume the Senator from Virginia is 
entirely willing-to have the subject of inquiry in 
relation to the arsenal on the borders of Kansas 
referred to a different committee. A simple reso- 
lution, then, that these two subjects shall be re- 
ferred to different committees, it seems to me, 
would silence all objection on every side; and I 
hope that course will be taken. A very slight 
amendment in the conclusion of the resolution, 
simply declaring that the two subjects shall be 
referred to different committees, will meet every 
objection. 

J think it is of some little consequence that as 
far as possible we should avoid discussion at this 
time upon a subject of such recent and irritating 
character as that which now has been attracted 
by the resolution of the gentleman from Virginia. 
We mect under circumstances of peculiar respons- 
ibility and peculiar care and concern to the 
whole country. I have not known a Congress at 
any time assembled, unless it be in time of foreign 
war, under circumstances so much demanding the 
Senate’s calmness and consideration as at present. 
The subject proposed for reference by the gentle- 
man from Virginia is undoubtedly a very grave 
onc, and ought to be treated as such. Sir, I shall 
not go into it at all, because that would lead to 
the very debate which I think may be very profit- 
ably avoided on this occasion. There is enough 
of passion, enough of irritation, and cnough of 
excitement in every part ofthe Union. You, sir, 
and those over whom you preside, as the fathers 
of the country, may be expected to set an exam- 
ple of forbearance and of deliberation. I hope we 
shall do so, sir. 

Undoubtedly the resolution of inquiry proposed 
by the gentleman from Virginia is entirely, to say 
the least. of it, unobjectionable. I have some ap- 
prehensions that both these resolutions, in all 
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their results, and in the inquiries to which they 
may lead, will be found scarcely to compensate 
for the labor of making the investigations; for I 
think both subjects are sufficiently within, our 
knowledge now to furnish ground for all the legis- 
lation of which they arecapable. However, sir, 
the gentleman from Virginia very naturally de- 
sires an inquiry into a subject so deeply and so 
dearly affecting the State which he represents. 
The gentleman from Illinois thinks that the public 
welfare requires that we should investigate the 
other case mentioned. I have no objection to 
that. That inquiry can do no harm; and, if itis 
not intended inany way to obstruct the execution 
of the resolution of the gentleman from Virginia 
for his inquiry, I hope that no objection will be 
made to either, and that the Senate will, after they 
have adopted the resolution, appoint the commit- 
tee, and there let the matter for the present rest, 
and let us have a few days more to recover all 
our calmness and give all our consideration to 
the irritable and important question? which now 
press upon us. 

I rose simply to suggest this mode of reconciling 
the views of gentlemen, and rendering unneces- 
sary any debate on the merits of these resolutions, 
and particularly any recurrence to circumstances 
andevents in the past which gentlemen seem dis- 
posed to make. 

Mr. WILSON. I shall vote, Mr. President, 
very cheerfully, for the proposition made by the 
Senator from Verenin and I shall also vote for 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Ilinois; but I would not do so if it was intended 
in any manner to obstruct any investigation under 
the original proposition, I am willing that this 
resolution shall be adopted, that a committee shall 
be appointed, and that a searching investigation 
shall be made; and whoever may be implicated 
in any way in the movement at Harper’s Ferry, I 
am willing that that person shall be held respons- 
ible before the country. 

Now, sir, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Hunter] has alluded to the public sentiment of 
the country. I believe I utter but the sentiment 
of ail Senators around me from the free States 
when I say, that when the intelligence of this 
movement was first received, it was regarded by 
the public press and by the people as a strike of 
the workmen at the armory. hen the intelli- 
gence came of its real character, it was received 
by the press and the people with emotions of 
sincere and profound regret. But, sir, an clection 
was pending in the States of New Jersey and 
New York, and, for mere partisan purposes, one 
or two papers in the city of New York opened 
the most violent assault and made the most false 
and infamous charges against public men and the 
masses of the people in the free States. This 
course excited universal indignation. ‘That such 
charges were made against men who never 
dreamed of a thing of that kind, excited and 
aroused the people. I venture to say that not one 
in ten thousand of the pcople of the free States 
ever dreamed that such a movement was on foot 
or knew anything about it or had any connection 
with it, and they felt outraged by the crucl and 
unjust accusations made against the people of the 
free States. 

It was my fortune to spend two or three weeks 
in the States of New York and New Jersey pend- 
ing that election. I never saw a man in either of 
those States, during that canvass, who did not 
regret it. The leader of that movement at Har- 
per’s Ferry, by his bearing, his courage, his 
words, his acts, has excited the deepest sympath 
of many men, and extorted the admiration of all, 
during his trial and during all the scenes that have 
since taken place. I believe that-to be the senti- 
ment of the country generally. Men believed 
that he was sincere, that he had violated the law, 
but that he had followed out his deepest and sin- 
cerest convictions, and was willing to take the 
consequences of his acts. Then, to add to all the 
rest, the present Governor of Virginia, by his 
mode of dealing with this question, by his evident 
attempt to make political capital out of it, by his 
effort to get upa panic and to makea parade, has 
excited a feeling of derision and contemptamong 
the masses of the people. In my judgment, the 
sympathy and the popular feeling manifested to- 
wards John Brown are owing more to the conduct 


of Governor Wise than to any other source what- | 


ever. Had he dealt witf this question tts a wise 


i ing the two propositions. 


and discreet magistrate; had these parties been 
brought to trial at the proper time, and tried fairly; 
had he sent a few constables, or perhaps a few 
armed men there, to preserve order; had he held 
these parties responsible, and not attempted to 
implicate men, for partisan purposes, in com- 

licity with it; had he dealt with this question as 
it should have been dealt with by a discreet and 
proper man, who. had no ulterior purpose to gain, 
what we witness in this country to-day would 
never have taken place.. 

Sir, I shall vote most cheerfully for this investi- 
gation. J hope it will be thorough; I hope the 
investigation will be honest; I hope it will go to 
the bottom of the affair. I shall vote for the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois as it has 
been presented; and I shall vote for the original 
proposition with or without it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I-am glad that 


the honorable Senator from Virginia has brought | 


forward this proposition. Lam notonly in favor of 
it, but Lam glad that it has been brought forward; 
and I believe that if it had not been brought for- 
ward by the honorable Senator from Virginia, it 
would have been brought forward by some of the 
honorable Senators who have been charged with 
complicity in this undertaking. It seems tome they 
must havecourted the investigation, and I am grat- 
ified, as the honorable Senator from Mississippi 
has been, to hear all about me declare that they de- 
sire the fullestinvestigation of thismatter. Ashas 
just been said, I hope it will be thorough, scarch- 
ing, and go to the very root of the transaction, in 
its inception, in its progress, and in its conclusion. 
But while I agree with this proposition and desire 
that this investigation may be made, I equally 
agree with the gentleman from Illinois and his 
proposition. I desire an investigation there, into 
the origin, the progress, and extent of the move- 
ment referred to by him. It seems to me, Mr. 
President, that the question now before the Sen- 
ate is not so much whether this proposition shall 
be investigated or that proposition investigated, 
or both propositions investigated, as whether they 
shall be investigated by the same committee. 
That is the whole of it; whether the committee 
that has in charge the resolution of the Senator 
from Virginia shall have also in charge the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mlinois, 

It seems to me that there is an eminent fitness 
and appropriateness in sending these two propo- 
sitions, which are kindred, though different, to the 
same committee. I suppose I may be permitted 
to state that, by the courtesy or by the parlia- 
mentary law of the Senate, the honorable Senator 
from Virginia will be chairman of that committee. 
Does he fear to deal with the proposition of the 
Senator from Illinois? Is not he content to have 
it under his own investigation, and will he not 
investigate it? Has he any fear that he will be 
embarrassed by it? It is simply asking that the 
same committee which has in charge the one shall 
have in charge the other. Now, I ask if the hon- 
orable Senator from Virginia himself will shrink 
from that undertaking, if it is committed to him, 
or any other gentleman of the Senate to whom it 
might be committed? It cannot take along time. 
The report can be made on both matters at the 
game time, and then the country will have an op- 
portunity to judge in regard to both. 

Mr. President, it will do more than that: it will 
quiet much of the ill-fecling and jealousy which 
has grown up here, when the country secs the 
same committee which takes the subject of the 
difficulty at Harper’s Ferry in charge, also taking 
the subject of the difficulty at Liberty, in Mis- 
souri, in charge, and the ‘same committee investi- 
gating and reporting on both. It will do much, 
in my judgment, to quict the ill-feeling and jeal- 
ousy which has grown up. Cannot the members 
of the Senate see an appropriateness in that? 1 
understand the Senator from Virginia to say he 
is willing to agree to the investigation which the 
Senator from Illinois requires. “Why shall it not 
be made by the same committee? It will embar- 
rass nobody; it will not be more expensive nor 
take more time, itseemsto me. It appearstome, 
I repeat it, that there is an eminent fitness in join- 


But I want to say a word further, Mr. Presi- 
dent, on this subject before I sit down, though 
not exactly so nearly connected with the propo- 


sition under consideration as the remarks I have | 


heretofore made; and that is in answer™to what ‘| 


fell from the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Hun- 
TER] in regard to the sympathy of the North for 
Virginia in this difficulty. I understand him to 
desire to know whether Virginia’s co-States in 
this Union, the other States, have sympathy for 
Virginia in this difficulty, or whether (I believe: I 
use his language) they havesympathy for the crime 
that hasbeen committed? NowI say tothat Sena- 
tor, so faras I have ascertained, so far as Ihaveany 
knowledge or any observation, I havc failed any- 
where and everywhere to find any sympathy: for 
that crime. I have heard it condemned every- 
where and on all occasions. I will not say that 
in my latitude, and in the State from which I 
come, or its vicinity, there isany sympathy with 
the institution against which that was directed, 
for there is not the least; but if there is no sym- 
pathy for that institution, there isa desire, and a 
strong desire, entertained by the people in that 
section of the country, to abide by the Constitu- 
tion, to abide by the law and the forms of the 
law, and they have no desire whatever to stir. up 
any strife of this kind. 

have no doubt that, when this investigation 
shall be had and a report shall be made, the result 
will be eminently satisfactory to the gentlemen 
who desire the inquiry. Sir, if you look at this 
transaction, what do you find? Here was John 
Brown, after having been aggravated, as he was 
in Kansas, by the death of his son, for two years 
in Canada, in Kansas, and in various parts of 
the United States, carrying forward and medita- 
ting on this proposition; he was preparing his 
arms, he was seeking contributions in money, 
and when he had expended his exertions for two 
years, what had he accomplished?) He had got 
twenty-two mon, black and white, who would go 
with him, and that was all. In the whole vast 
region of the North he could find only twenty- 
two men, seventeen white men and five negroes, 
to engage in this undertaking. Do not the Sena- 
tors from Virginia sce in this the eminent con- 
servatism of the North? A man might go into 
my section of the country, and if he were capable © 
of carrying it forward, he could get more men to 
go pirating than they got for this foray against 
Virginia. 

But before I sit down, Mr. President, I want to 
say one‘word in answer to what fell from the hon- 
orable Senator from Missouri on the subject of 
the invasion of Kansas, or the purloining of the 
arms from the arsenal at Liberty, in the State of | 
Missouri; because that matter was inyestigated, 
and the whole transaction is stated in the report 
of the Kansas committee, which is before me. 1 
understood that honorable Senator to say that 
those arms were taken for the purpose of pro- 
moting law and order. Hear what the Kansas 
committee say: 

“Among the many acts of lawless violence which it has 
been the duty of your committee to investigate, this inva- 
sion of Lawrence is the most defenseless. A comparison 
of the faets proven, with the official statements of the officers 
of the Government, will show how groundless were the 
pretexts which gave rise to it. A community in which no 
crime had been committed by any of its members, against 
none of whom had a warrant been issued or a complaint 
made, who had resisted no process in the hands of a real or 
pretended officer, was threatened with destruction in the 
name of “jaw and order;” and that, too, by men who 
marched from a neighboring State, with arms obtained by 
force; and who, at every stage of their progress, violated 
many laws, and among others the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

Now, I understand both of these forays, the 
one against the arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, and 
the other against that at Liberty, in Missouri, 
were for illegal purposes. The gentleman desires 
that the transactions in Kansas should be forgot- 
ten, because they are past and gone. The trans- 
actions themselves are past, sir; but the record of 
them survives and the memory: of them will live; 
and, in my judgment, itis those transactions which 
have returned to plaguc, I will not say the invent- 
ors, but those who meddlod with them. Where 
did John Brown learn that arms could be had at 
Harper’s Ferry? Where did he get his example? 
From Missouri, where an armed band took arms 
from an arsenal of the Government to invade 
Kansas. He only followed the cxample that was 
set him; he only carried out the same violence that 
was practiced there to a greater degree; and if 
both were illegal, both improper, both directed 
against the property of the United States, why 
not let the same committee take the two transac- 
tions and examine them both,;and report on both 
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to. the Senate? Iam for inquiring into both; I 
am for the original proposition, and I am for the 
amendment, 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I do not rise 
for the purpose of going into any part of this gen- 
eral debate, but I beg for a moment the attention 
of the Senator-from Massachusetts who. just now 
occupied the floor. . I have seen a newspaper state- 
ment to the effect that a meeting was held at 
Watidk, in the State of Massachusetts, which, I 
believe, is the home of the honorable Senator, on 
the 20th of last month, at which this resolution 
was passed: ; 

“Whereas, resistance to tyrants is obedience to God: 
‘Therefore, 

tc Resolved, That it is the right and duty of the slaves to 
resist their masters, and the right and duty of the people 
of the North to incite them to resistance, and to aid them 
init. 

This resolution, I understand, was passed at 
a very large meeting of the immediate friends, 
neighbors, and constituents of the honorable Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, and he was personally 
present at that meeting. I desire to ask him 
whether it is true that he was present at the 
meeting, and if so, whether he resisted, either by 
his advice, or in any other mode, the passage of 
the resolution? If it suits the Senator, I will take 
his answer now. 


Mr. WILSON. ‘When the Senator closes his 


remarks I will explain the matter, or I will do it | 


now. 

Mr. BROWN. I will take the answer now. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I will send to 
the Chair a copy of the Boston Journal, which 
contains a letter written by a gentleman in the 
town where I reside, in regard to that meeting; 
and it explains the whele matter. 

Mr. BROWN. Very well. 

The Clerk read the letter referred to, as fol- 
lows: 

` Natick, December 2. 

To the Editor of the Boston Journal: Your paper of Fri- 
day contains an article from a southern paper, alluding to 
a meeting in this town, which was addressed by H. C. 
Wright, and attended by Senator Wilson, and at which was 

assed a resolution in favor of inciting slaves to resistance. 
t is due to General Wilson that the facts should be correetly 
stated, and with your permission } will do so. 

The meeting was not properly a mecting of the citizens 
of Natick, called for the purpose of expressing their opin- 
ions, but was notified in the usual manner of meetings 
called by itinerant lecturers who wish to speak to the peo- 
ple. These meetings are quite common, and are attended 

y all classes of men—friends, opponents, and the indiffer- 
ent, who usually go and bear in silence, and let the lecturer 
have his say unmolested. 

At the meeting referred to, Mr. Wright offered a resolu- 
tion to the effect, “ that resistance to tyrants is obedience to 
God,” and, therefore, the slaves should be incited to resist 
their masters. He spoke an hourand forty minutes, and ex- 
plained the meaning of his resolution to be, not armed and 
forcible resistance, but resistanec by moral, religious, social, 
and commercial means, to make slavery unpopular and un- 
profitable. But very few voted on the resolution, and no 
one spoke but Mr, Wright. 

As General Wilson had addressed a large meeting in the 
same place, only a few evenings before, and had given his 
views at length, and with much explicitness, condemning 
the action of John Brown in the strongest manner, he prob- 
ably did not deem it necessary to depart trom his nsual eus- 
tom of listening in a quiet way, and tet those who hired 
the hall do as they pleased, and take the responsibility. 

The resolution of Mr. Wright, as interpreted by him, con- 
tained nothing but a simple expression of opposition to sla- 
very by aly proper and legitimate means; butit was artfully 
drawn by Mr. Wright, so as to convey to those who did not 
hear his explanations a meaning of a different character— 
doubtless with a view of increasing the alarm and excite- 
ment now prevailing in the South. Whatever may be the 
sins of Gencral Wilson in the matter of slavery, it is not 
true that be has approved the act of Brown, either in public 
or in private, but has uniformly deplored and condemned it. 

Yours, M. 


Mr. WILSON. Itis not my purpose to detain 
the Senate by making personal cxplanations. | 
have sent to the Clerk this statement, which was 
written by a citizen of my town on the reccipt of 
this intelligence, which was received after I had 
left my home. The facts, as stated there, are 


correctly stated. During the canvas in New York, | 


I spent two weeks there and addressed tens of | 
thousands of people, and my speeches were re- 
ported in full two or three times. is those speeches 
I expressed my views in regard to this raid of 
John Brown at Harper’s Ferry fully and expli- 
citly. LTreturned to my home on the day preced- 
ing the election in my State, and I addressed avery | 
large meeting of the citizens of my town for two | 
hours on general political topics, and fully on this 
matter in regard to the Harper’s Ferry affair. At 
that time, I intended to write out that part of my | 
speech for publication, butotheraffairs intervened. 


| tionists. 


Tt was full and explicit; the substance of it had 
been published in the press of the country and 
scattered abroad. In the town where I live, we 
have more than.a thousand voters. We have 
some ten or twenty men who are radical Aboli- 
Some of them were present; they did 
not interrupt me or the meeting. “When the meet- 
ing was through, they said to their neighbors and 
friends, and some of them came to me and said, 
that they disagreed with me entirely, and would 
have somebody there to put the other side of the 

uestion. A short time afterwards, Mr. Henry 

. Wright, a Garrison Abolitionist, who is a pro- 
fessed. disunionist, a no-government man, ,a non- 
resistant, came to speakinmy town. The popu: 
lation of the place went to hear him and crowded 
the hall. Most of the active Democrats in the 
town were present. The postmaster was present 
and sat close by me. The resolutions were offered 
by Mr. Wright, and he made a non-resistant 
speech'in favor of resistance. [Laughter.] He 
went on to explain how the thing could be dane. 
He said he would not shed à drop of human blood 
to:free every slave in the country. 

After he closed his speech the question was put, 
and perhaps fifteen or twenty persons in that meet- 
ing of seven or eight hundred voted for the reso- 
lution. All the rest, feeling that Mr. Wright’s 
friends had paid for the hall and got up the meet- 
ing for him and for themselves, took no part for 
or against him. They did not interrupt the meet- 
ing, believing as they did, and as we do in our 
part of the country, in the absolute right of free 

iscussion of all questions. When the meeting 
adjourned, the general expression was that the 
resolution was a very foolish one, and for which 
Mr. Wright and his friends were alone responsi- 
ble. Nine tenths of that meeting took no part in 
it. They did not wish to interrupt the meeting 
or interfere with it in any way whatever or be 
responsible for it. There were present gentle- 
men as sound on the slavery question as the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi could desire. The post- 
master of that town is as sound on the slavery 
question as the Senator from Mississippi, and 
often manifests his zeal in defense of the polic 
of the slave power; but he did not say a word, 
nor did those who act with him, because nobody 
wished to interfere with those who had invited the 
speaker there, and who agreed with him in his 
general opinions. Senators should remember that 
the right to hold meetings and to utter opinions 
upon all matters of public concern is an acknowl- 
edged right in my section of the country. They 
should remember, also, that the people in that sec- 
tion often attend meetings where subjects are dis- 
cussed in a way they do not sanction; but they do 
not think it becomes gentlemen to interrupt such 
meetings, or interfere with those who differ from 
them. Often do attendsuch meetings and listen 
to what is said, without fecling myself in any 
way responsible for what is said or done. Sodo 
the people of my State; I wish the people of other 
sections of the country would thus cherish the 
sacred right of free discussion. - 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I thought it 
due to the Senator from Massachusetts, seeing 
this resolution put forth in the way it has been— 
in a way certainly to produce the impression 
everywhere that, if he did not sympathize with 


the speaker, he at least approved of the resolution 
—to call his attention to it. Jam very glad to 
hear his explanation; and, understanding him to 
say distinctly that he docs not approve the reso- 
lution, of course I do not intend to prosecute the 
inguiry any further. . 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. President, I do not propose 
to speak, as other Senators have done, of the po- 
litical or partisan aspect of the transaction speci- 
fied in the resolution of the Senator from Virginia; 
but I propose to state the reasons why I shall 
vote against the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Ilinois. In the first place, the trans- 
actions mentioned in that amendment are in no 
wise germane to that mentioned in the original 
resolution. They have no connection with it. 
The investigation of these matters can serve no 
purpose but to distract the mind of the commit- 
tee and to distract the mind of those who shall 
read the report of the committec hereafter. 

In the next place, sir, whatever was not of suf- 
ficient importance to be investigated at the time 
when it occurred, is not worth investigation after 
an interval of five years. I heard the Senator | 


from Illinois say that we examined nothing on 
the subject of Kansas. My God! sir, what have 
we been examining for four years, but the affairs 
of Kansas? We have had five or six reports from 
our standing Committee on Territories-—major- 
ity and minority reports; we have debated hours 
and days and weeks and months; we have heard 
all this—heard it ten thousand times; and, as for 
all these fables that are told about Kansas, I say 
now, as I have said a hundred times, there is but 
a grain of truth in a bushel of chaff. The House 
of Representatives sent acommittce to Kansas. 
The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CLARK} 
read. from their report. He says that committee 
took testimony; that they made a report. Then, 
why do we want more testimony and more re- 
ports? I say the amendment can serve no pur- 
pose except to confuse the investigation for which 
the Senator from Virginia has asked. 

Now, sir, one of the States of this Union has 
been invaded ‘from abroad; it is not the case of an 
insurrection in her own midst; not the act of her 
own citizens, for I would never lay my hands on 
any State in this Union, unless to protect her 
against domestic violence, according to there- 
quirements of the Constitution; but when she is 
invaded from other States and from Provinces of 
a foreign Power, she has a right to lay her case 
before her sister States in the Confederacy, and 
Virginia has done it by her Senators. She asks 
us to look into her affairs, to vindicate her out- 
raged sovereignty; and while Senators say they 
are willing to give her the investigation, they 
must clogit with this eternal clang on the subject 
of Kansas. While I do not presume to speak of 
the motives of individuals, I say the necessary and 
inevitable consequence of attaching the amend- 
mentis to bring the investigation into contempt 
and to shower contempt on Virginia, when she 
asks her sister States to inquire into the outrage 
committed upon her. 

I have another reason why I shall vote against 
the amendment. If the object of the Senator from 
Virginia is merely to prepare a statement to be 
read by the public, I should think his resolution 
amounted to very little, because we have in some 
form, more or less authentic, read a vast deal on 
the subject of the affair at Harper’s Ferry; but 
I propose, so far as I am concerned, in voting for 
the original resolution, that the Senate shall have 
in some definite form, as one branch of the Legis- 
lature of the Union, such facts and circumstances 
as will enable us to inquire whether, under the 
Constitution of the United States, we can prevent 
occurrences like this hereafter. I heard the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] express a doubt 
on that point; [have none. I have no doubt of 
the power and of the duty of Congress to protect 
every State of this Confederacy against a conspi- 
racy in another State to incite her population, 
white or black, to insurrection. I have no doubt 
the power is given in the Constitution. If it were 
not given, the Constitution ought to be amended, 
and we ought to begin to set on foot that amend- 
ment. It is, therefore, with a view to legislative 
action, if that may be necessary; and we had 
better take warning from the abortive attempt of 
John Brown instead of waiting for some more 
serious attempt. 

Besides, sir, have we not here many times voted 
to indemnify States of this Union for expenses 
incurred to defend themselves against invasion? 
Have we not paid Florida and Texas, and other 
States, for calling out their troops to put dawn 
insurrection of the Indian tribes? Did we not 
pay Massachusetts last session for the service and 
expenses of defending herself? For Sa eel 
am ready to make good to the State of Virginia 
the expenses of putting down this invasion and 
this outrage committed on her, I think she is 
entitled to our protection. I go into no question 
of the rightfulness or wrongfulness of African 
slavery. She has a right to establish it if she 
pleases; and she has a rignt to call on us to pro- 
tect her against intermeddlers with it. 

Mr. WADE. I wish to ask my colleague 
whether the General Government did not interfere 
in thisvery matter, and suppress the insurrection? 

Mr. PUGH. They interfered so far as to pro- 
tect the property of the Government itself. 

Mr. WADE. But did they not put down this 
insurrection ? 

Mr. PUGH. They drove the insurgents off the 
Armory grounds, as I understand. 
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‘Mr. WADE. Was the Government applied to, 
and did it refuse to interpose? The point is about 
the Government not taking partin it. Was the 
President applied to for assistance in this matter, 
and did he refuse? i 

Mr. PUGH. Ido not suppose he refused; I 
hope not. I should have condemned him most 
unqualifiedly if he had refused. 

r. MASON. If the Senator will allow me a 
moment, the facts were these: all those men who 
went there under John Brown were killed, with 
oneexception, who made his escape, except some 
six or seven who were with him on the public 
property, in what is called the engine house, where 

e had fortified himself, and where he and his 
people were when the troops of the United States 
came there, and they took the public property out 
of his possession at the loss of one of their men. 
That is the fact. 

Mr. PUGH. Well, sir, suppose the emer- 
gency were so great that the President could not 

ave been called upon, as it was in the case of 
the Texas frontier, and as it was in the case of 
many Indian tribes who have revolted in other 
States, we have never hesitated to make good to 
the State that which she wag compelled to pa 
out for the sake of defending herself; and I wis 
to call the attention of Senators on this side to the 
fact that two years ago, when the President of 
the United States justified an officer of the Navy 
for protecting the State of Nicaragua against inva- 
sion from our midst at the expense of. the Treas- 
ury, they all lauded not only the act of the Presi- 
dent, but the act of the officer; and I ask them 
whether the State of Nicaragua is dearer to them 
than the State of Virginia? whether, when she 
tells us that she has been outraged by expeditions 
and conspiracies originating in other States of the 
Union, instead of listening to her complaint, we 
are to engage in a controversy about Kansas, and 
a question of whether slavery is a good or a bad 
institution? As to how far it may be a question 
of political or partisan importance, I shall speak 
to that question at the proper time and place; I 
shall not speak to it now. 

For the reasons which I have stated, I shall vote 
against this amendment, and I shall vote against 
every amendment which is calculated to embarrass 
the original resolution, to add to it any other in- 
quiry to break the force of the question and the 
complaint which is submitted to us by the Sen- 
ators from Virginia. When the committee shall 
have brought before us, in a definite form, such 
facts and circumstances as they deem material for 
us to know, and have made their recommendation, 
if any recommendation they shall make, of fur- 
ther legislation, I shall be prepared to act on that 
subject with an earnest determination, so far as I 
am concerned, to protect every State of this Union, 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding, against all at- 
tempts of other States, or of individuals in other 
States, to interfere with their rights and sover- 
eignty. 
2 CRITTENDEN. ‘When I proposed that 
the Senate should refer both these subjects of in- 
quiry, I did not understand that the latter had 
heretofore been made a subject of investigation 
and report in the other House. As I learn that 
that is the case, I do not see the necessity of our 
reinvestigating it. Certainly, I should not be will- 
ing that we should go to the unnecessary expense 
of reinvestigating what has been satisfactorily 
investigated before. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. ‘Allow me to say to the 
Senator from Kentucky, that this matter has never 
been referred to a committee for investigation. 
The facts in regard to the seizure of the arsenal 
at Liberty, in Missouri, were not a subject-matter 
referred to the committee that went to Kansas. 
It only came up as incidental to the facts brought 
out in the discharge of their duties. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. But it was reported.on 


by the committee. ae 
“Mr. TRUMBULL. No, sir; any action which 
ought to be taken in regard to that matter was 
not reported upon by the committee at all. -The 
committee alluded to the fact that the troops who 
besieged Lawrence were armed with weapons 
which were taken from the arsenal at Liberty, as 
appeared in the testimony of a witness who was 
examined by them. It is only incidentally that 
the matter appears at all in the Kansas report. 
I wish to say one other word. while I am _ up. 
Captain Leonard states that he made an éfficial 


-to see it. 


report of this matter to Colonel Craig, who has 
charge of the ordnance department. I have never 
been able to see that official report, although we 
have called for all the documents relating to the 
affairs of Kansas. If that report has ever been 
communicated to the Senate, I have not been able 


Mr. PUGH. Offera resolution asking for that 
document, and I shall vote for it with pleasure. 

Mr. MASON. When the Senator from Illinois 
offered the amendment, I told him, in good faith, 
that asan independent proposition, if he would lay 
a proper foundation for theinquiry, I would sustain 
himin calling fora committee; but I had noidea that 
it had been already made the subject of elaborate 
inquiry by a committee of the other House, before 
whom it legitimately and properly came in the 
subject-matter of inquiry committed to that com- 
mittee by the House. rl had ever heard of this 
seizure of some of the public arms at Liberty, I 
had forgotten it; and i really supposed it was 
something that had escaped attention at the time, 
and which the honorable Senator thought was 
worthy of attention now, after four or five years 
had elapsed; and when he read what I understood 
—but it seems misunderstood—him to say was 
the official report of Captain Leonard, I said to 
him: “ you have all the facts; what more do you 
want than the facts given by the officer who heat 
knew them?” He replied, then, the document 
from which he read was not the official report of 
the officer, but a part of the proceedings of acom- 
mittee of the other House, who were charged to 
make the very inquiry that they did make. I 
have before me the resolution of the House under 
which that committee was raised; and the Senate 
will see that they not only investigated this mat- 
ter on the spot, or in Kansas, adjacent to it, but 
that it was legitimately before them from the terms 
of the resolution. In March, 1856, the House of 
Representatives appointed a committee to invest- 
igate alleged election frauds in Kansas, and other 
things; and the resolution contained this clause: 


“ And that they fully investigate and take proof of all 
violent and tumultuous proceedings in said Territory at 
any time since the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
whether engaged in by residents of said Territory or by any 
person or persons from elsewhere going into said ‘Territory 
and doing, or encouraging ethers to do, any act of violence 
or public disturbance against the laws of the United States, 
or the rights, peace, and safety of the residents of the said 
Territory.” 


Mr. TRUMBULL. Does not the Senator per- 
ceive that that is confined to acts in the Territory? 

Mr. MASON. Certainly not, sir. They were 
to inquire ‘‘and take proof of all violent and 
tumultuous proceedings in said Territory,” 
“whether engaged in by residents of said Ter- 
ritory or by any person or persons from else- 
where.’’ Ne ow, does the Senator mean to give it 
such a literal construction as to say that when 
the committee were there, and learned that arms 
belonging to the United States had been taken, 
upon the border of Kansas, from an arsenal of the 

nited States, and carried to and-used in Kansas, 
they were to put such a strict interpretation on 
their power that they were not to inquire into the 
fact whether the arms of the United States had 
been taken, and how they had been taken? Does 
the Senator mean to say that this was not legiti- 
mately within the scope of that inquiry? If he 
does, the committee repudiate him, for they did 
inquire into it. They sought the best source of 


information; they brought before them the offi- - 


cer in command of the arsenal in the State of 
Missouri, and learned trom him all the facts and 
made a report upon them. I have notread that 
report. I do not know whether they took any 
further preof as to the taking of these arms than 
from the officer; but I should take it for granted 
that if there was any other proof proper to be 
had, or that would have been germane or useful, 
the committee discharged their duty. $ 
Then, what is the fact? The Senator says this 
irruption was in December, 1855. Now, four 
years afterwards and after it has been reported 
upon by a committee of the House in an elabor- 
ate inquiry made by them on the spot, the Sena- 
tor brings it up here and asks us to connect it 
with a subject totally different, having a different 
aspect, a different bearing, from which different 
consequences are to result to the conntry- When 
that matter was new and recent, and when, lf 
all, good was to be obtained from furtheringulry , 


n if at} 


inquiry. When the facts were brought before him 
by the means of a committee of the other House, 
the Senator remained: silent in his seat and-asked 
for no action upon the matter—I mean upon the 
separate matter of this alleged irruption upon the 
public arms. . I submit, then, to honorable Sen- 
ators, to their candor, to their ‘fairness, to ‘their 
propriety as statesmen, whether it will be toler- 
ated that a subject. thus stale and acted upon, 
elaborately acted upon, shall be brought: up. to 
embarrass the present procedure. I trust that the 
amendment will not be made, that the attempt 
will not be countenanced to get up a committee 
now with a view of any kind:to:embarrass action, 
or to embarrass the obtaining of information for 
the American people as to the recent outrage.. ‘I 
take back what I said under a misapprehension, 
in favor of giving a committee for the inquiry ro- 
posed by the Senator from Hlinois. I had no 

nowledge that it had been the-subject of inquiry 
by a former committee, on the spot where they: 
could obtain the best information. I trust the 
amendment will not be adopted. 

Mr. President, it was the pleasure of the hon- 
orable Senatorfrom Massachusetts, who occupied 
the floora short time since, to arraign the conduct 
of the Governor of Virginia in his action. It was 
the pleasure of the honorable Senator. to impute 
to him, acting within the limits of Virginia, as the 
chief magistrate of Virginia, a sinister and un- 
worthy purpose in what he did. It was the 

leasure of the Senator to say that the Governor 
had-in view, not the discharge of his public trust 
to the people who placed him there; but that he 
had in view some selfish purpose of making po- 
litical capital in what he did. Mr. President, the 
people. of Virginia are the only political commu- 
nity to whom the Governor of Virginia is respons- 
ible. I have not heard one word of doubt ex- 
pressed in the State of Virginia by anybody, of 
any political party, as to ‘the propriety, expedi- 
ency, and wisdom of the conduct of the Governor 
of Virginia in taking care that the laws of Vir- 
inia should be respected and should be enforced. 
Sir, the very opposite was the fact. Ifthe Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, when such an outrage was 
practiced upon the sovereignty and the soil of 
that State as was attempted by these vagabond 
instruments of people elsewhere, had run the re- 
motest risk that they should not have expiated | 
their crime under the laws of Virginia, he would. 
have met and would have deserved the execration 
of the people of Virginia. Sir, it was an occasion’ 
when no risk should be run; there should exist 
no possibility that in any mode that wretched 
vagabond, Brown, should escape the just doom 
that he deserved. It was for that reason that he 
brought there, properly, the large military force 
present in the county where the outrage was 
committed and where the execution took place. 
It was to put all possibility of rescue at defiance. - 
I can tell the honorable Senator there is no dis- 
puting about taste; there is no correcting taste; 
and ifthe honorable Senator thinks.that even his 
constituents will justify him in gratuitously and 
without foundation arraigning the Governor of 
a State who is discharging his duty within the 
limits of his State, taking upon himself, as the 
representative of another Btate, to ascribe to him 
a sinister purpose in discharging a duty at home, 
I trust that he misconceives the spirit of his own 
people when he stands as their exponent thus. + 
ow; sir, one word more as to what fell from 
the Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. Cranx.] 
That honorable Senator, in order to produce, or 
I should more properly say, with the respect I 
certainly bear to him, in order to convey the im- 
pressions upon his mind as to the character of the 
recent outrage in Virginia, said that Brown had 
bean engased for two years in collecting his men, 
and was unable to collect but twenty-two, and 
thence the honorable Senator infers that he met 
with no countenance or encouragement, except of 


| the most stinted character, in collecting his mate- 


rials for the war that he proposed to wage. Mr. 
President, the misinformation of the honorable 
Senator, the absence of a correct view of this 
transaction, shows the still greater importance of 
a searching inquiry by the proposed committee 
to get at the actual facts. Now, I will tell that 
honorable Senator that when those facts are as- 
certained, I think he will find, and the country 
will find, that he wanted no more-than twenty or 


the Senator sat silent in his seat.and asked for no || twenty-two men; that he-never proposed to him- 
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self to.bring more there; that he intended those | 
men. whom'he did bring there, with the exception |! 
of four or five negroes whom I suppose he brought 
as decoys, to be officers, to be placed at the head | 
of other troops; and he knew that where. there 
would be great difficulty in bringing even twenty 
or. twenty-two men, there would: be infinitely 
greater difficulty as he increased the number, be- 
cause he was obliged to keep them concealed, and 
did keep them concealed, as the facts will show, 
until he-was ready. _ Sir, he wanted no more men. 
Tt was not a part of his theory to bring more men 
with him. tle expected to find his troops within 
the limits of Virginia. He brought weapons there 
sufficient to have put an effective weapon of his 
own in the hands of two thousand men, and he 
came there because there was a large deposit of 
ublic arms, that he might. increase his arms as 
fis force increased. ; 

That was his view; and that: an insurrection 
did not follow upon his efforts which would have 
spread itself sufficiently, at Icast, to have brought 
hundreds if not thousands under extermination; 
aninsurrection which could have been extinguish- 
ed only in the blood of thousands; was owing 
solely to the loyalty of the slaves. Sir, when the 
facts are inquired into, it willappear that of those 
whom he captured and took possession of, proba- 
bly some ten or twelve altogether, and in whose 
hands he placed arms, every one of the slaves, as 
soon as he could escape the eye of his captor— 
I suppose I must not call hint master—dropped 
his gun and ran. Where did he run to? He ran 
home to his master’s house. Every one of them 
did so; there was not a single instance to the con- 
trary. 

I say, then, it was no part of the plan of this 
vagabond Brown, ruffian as he was, to carry men 
there with him for the purpose of effecting an in- 
surrection. He acted on a theory that we know 
has been proclaimed over and over again by those 
who entertain this nefarious abolition design. He 
acted on the theory that the slaves are always 
ready for revolt; that it required nothing butto 
put arms in their hands to ring them to revolt; 
and he relied upon that theory and took the con- | 
sequences. He came there; but so far from a sin- 
gle slave joining him during the twenty-four or 
thirty hours that he had possession of the armory, 
the few that he captured, some ten or twelve in 
number, and to whom he proclaimed freedom and 
in whose hands he placed arms, every one of them 
escaped from him as soon as practicable and ran 
home for safety to their masters’ houses. That 
is the history of the transaction, and it was owing 
to the loyalty of the slaves, it was owing to the 
actual condition of slavery in the State of Virginia, 
to the affection, the kindness, the love which they 
bear to their masters and to their masters’ homes, 
that we are indebted that he did not succeed in 
raising a formidable insurrection. 

I think, when the facts are developed, the hon- 
orable Senator’s mind will be disabused of the 
idea that Brown, having obtained but twenty or 
twenty-two men in two years, thereby proved that 
he hed aid or countenance where he went. Sir, 
he brought there arms which could not have been 
purchased at a cost of less than fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollars, to say nothing of the expenses 
of various kinds incident to the getting up of the 
expedition. What they were, I do not know. 
He brought a large sum in gold upon his person. 
He could not have brought more arms, and con- 
cealed them effectively. It was all planned with 
the crudencss that belonged to an unlettered and 
a vulgar mind; but so far as it went, it was con- 
cealed, designedly concealed—his arms and his 
men and everything—until he was ready to make | 
the irruption. 

I know nothing about the man, except the pub 
lic notoriety he has obtained as a ruffian, a thief, 
and a robber—nothing more; but, it is part of his 
history itself that he had been a vagrant for years; 
that he was poor; that he had no resources of his 
own; his will that was published here, the other 
day, in one of the papers, shows that he had no 
resources of his own; but he brought resources | 
there for the purposes of this insurrection, pro- / 

ortioned to it, and costing a large sum of money. 
We want to know where that money was sup- 

lied. We want to know the incentives that led 

im to that expedition. We want to know the | 
state of public sentiment, notwithstanding gen- 
tlemen representing the northern States say here | 


that they disapproved it or condemned it. We 
want to get at those thousand rills which go to 


į make up public sentiment, and which resulted in 


furnishing an adequate treasure to send a ruffian, 
with an armed band, and arms enough at his 


hands of the slaves, certainly to the amount of 
two thousand, within one hour after he had col- 
lected them. . These are facts that we want to get 
at by this inquiry. : 

I trust, then, inasmuch as the circumstance of 
the taking of public arms in Missouri some. four 
years ago, has been already the subject of inquiry, 
and the honorable Senator who introduced ‘it 
never then acted upon it, that the Senate will not 
connect it in such a way as to embarrass or to 
impair or to give a different type to the original 
resolution. ts 

Mr. IVERSON. Mr. President, I shall occupy 
the Senate buta few moments, I should not have 
addressed the Senate at all if the amendment of 


As Leannot vote for that proposition, either as an 
amendment to the resolution of the Senator from 
Virginia or in the shape of an original resolution, 
I must submit a few remarks to the Senate in 
justification of my position. 

The purpose of the resolution of the Senator 


that have taken place at Harper’s Ferry. As I 
understand, there are two objects to be accom- 
plished. The first is, to enlighten the public mind 
of the United States in relation to the political 


| bearings of that transaction, so that the people of 
this country may form a just judgment in relation | 


to the motives and results attempted by that pro- 


proper on the part of Congress. 

‘These are the objects, as | understand, to be ac- 
complished by the resolution offered by the Senator 
from Virginia. Now, sir, the Senator from Hi- 


proposing to investigate the circumstances con- 
nected with the incident which has been related, 
at Liberty, in the State of Missouri. What can 
be accomplished by that? Does the Senator from 
Illinois propese any legislation upon the facts 
which he desires to have investigated, and which 
may grow outofthatinvestigation? He does not. 
And the Senator knows, as well as every other man 
on this floorand in this country, that the laws now 
in existence areamply sufficient to punish-the out- 
rage which was committed at Liberty. There are 
laws in existence, statutes on your books suffi- 
cient to punish the outrage committed at Har- 
per’s Ferry, so far as that was an outrage against 
the Government of the United States. No legis- 
lation, therefore, is necessary, so far as regards 
the outrage committed at Liberty. The facts are 
already developed. ‘lhe persons who perpetrated 
that outrage are liable to indictment and punish- 
ment. The Senator does not propose any addi- 
tional legislation. He does not affect that there 
is any defect in the law which he desires to 
amend by investigating the facts—by no means. 
‘What, then, is his object? Is it political? Is it 
to have a_political influence on parties in this 
country? Why, sir, all the facts of that outrage, 
if it be an outrage, are already known to the 
people of the United States, and all the political 
effect and results which could possibly-grow out 
of it have already been felt and have expended 
themselves on the public mind. Now, why in- 
vestigate that affair at Liberty? The Senator does 
not propose any legislation upon it; he cannot 
effect. any political object by it; the thing is gone 
by and past, and never would have been brought 
up, it seems to me, except by some Old (political) 
Mortality like the Senator from Illinois, who 
delights in wrangling among the rotten and dis- 
gusting rubbish of the scenes which have dis- 
graced the history of Kansas. 
No, sir, the object is not that. 


results by thisamendment, The object, it seems 
to me, can be no other than to break the force of 
the investigation, and the result of that investiga- 
tion which will be accomplished by the resolution 
offered by thè Senator from Virginia. That ap- 
pears to me to be the object and the only object 
the Senator from Hlinois, or any other advocate 
of his propoọşșition, can possibly have in view. It 


command and in his power, to place them in the. |: 


the Senator from Ulinois had not becn presented, | 
and did not scem to be pressed uponus for decision. | 


from Virginia is to investigate the proceedings | 


cess; the second is, to ascertain the facts, and de- | 
termine whether any legislation is necessary and 


nois meets this preposition by his amendment į 


i H 
t The Senator 
does not intend to accomplish either of these Í 


is to smother up the inquiry which’ the Senator 
from Virginia desires to make. . It is to’break the 
force of the circumstances which. we expect to 
develop. ` It is to draw off the public mind from 
the monstrous outrage which has been committed 
against the soil and sovereignty of the State of 
irginia by some of the: northern. people of this 
country. This ean be the only object which can 
be intended by the proposition. offered by the 
Senator from Hlinois, whether in the form of an 
amendment or in the shape of an original resolu- 
tion, and therefore I shall vote against it. F want 
an investigation of all the facts which occurred at 
Harper’s Ferry, that. the American people may 
sec their full bearings in every possible form and 
shape, that we may understand how far the 
northern people are effective in their opposition 
to slavery in the southern States. ‘ 

Senators here disclaim any sympathy’ with 
Brown. They say that the northern -heart docs 
not sympathize with Brown’s conduct in his ne- 
farious attempt upon the soil of Virginia. Sen- 
ators may make declarations, but their acts speak 
louder than words. ‘They may disclaim for them- 
seives and their people any sympathy with Brown 
and his conduet and his intentions; but, sir, they 
cannot shut the eyes of the people of this coun- 
try, and of the southern States especially, to facts 
which are exhibiting themselves every day before 
the country. 

Why, sir, this very attempt which the Senator 
from Llinois has made to divert public attention 
and to divert the object of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, is evidence of his sympathy with Brown 
| and his acts. I so consider it. If he was im- 
oressed with a proper fecling against Brown and 
hig conduct and his acts and intentions, he would 
have come forward and voted for this resolution 
of the Senator from Virginia, and would not have 
attempted to trammel it with any extrancous ob- 
ject whatever. The Senator declares that he 
i| intends to vote for the resolution of the Senator 
i| from Virginia, and scouts the conduct of Brown, 
He does it in very patriotic and cloquent language; 
| and if any one had entered the Hall without know- 
| ing the antecedents of the gentleman and of the 
|, party to which he belongwand its conduct, he would 

have supposed that he was a southern man, with 
true southern blood, who was disposed to vindi- 
cate the South against its enemies, from every 
quarter. . 

The Senator from New Hampshire also, and 
the Senator from Massachusetts disclaim for them- 
selves and their people any sympathy whatever 
with Brown and his acts and his intentions. And 
yet, sir, look at what is transpiring this very day 
in this very Capitol. That party, to which these 
gentlemen belong, are this day attempting to raise 
to the third office in this Government a man who 
has openly indorsed sentiments more incendiary 
in their character than anything that John Brown 
i has ever uttered. Sterman is their candidate for 
Speaker in the other branch of this Legislature— 
a man who has indorsed the book of Helper, 
which inculcates incendiary sentiments and feel- 
ings i 

Mr. HALE. I call the Senator to order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Pearce 
in the chair.) What is the point of order? 

Mr. HALE. Whether it is in order here to 
impeach the character ef a member of the other 
House. : 

Mr. IVERSON. I am not referring to any 
proceedings of the other House. I state a fact 
known to the country. 

j Mr. HALE. I want the question of order set- 
tled. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair 
thinks the Senator from Georgia should abstain 
from any reflections on the other House. It is 
not customary, I believe, to allow such remarks. 

Mr. IVERSON. I do not -understand. the 
Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
begs the Senator from Georgia to abstain from 
any reflections on the other House or its mem- 
í bers. : 

Mr. IVERSON, I was not making any reflec- 
tions on the other House. I reflected on the Re- 
| publican party of this country, not on the mem- 
| Pera of the other House. I stated the fact, which 
i is known through the public press, known to 
| every man in this country, known to every man 
| on this floor, that Suzrman has been proposed 
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and is the candidate of the Republican party for | 


Speaker of the House of Representatives, and I 
state the fact which the 


that Suerma is one of the sixty-eight members 


eee press has disclosed, 


of the last Congress who indorsed and approved | 


the sentiments uttered by Mr. Helper in his cel- 
ebrated book. ` / 

Can any gentleman on the other side of the 
Chamber dispute these facts? If he can, let him 
do it. Is that no sympathy for John Brown on 
the part of the Republican party of the country? 
Do those Senators disclaim the act of their col- 
leagues in the other branch? Have we heard 
them here denouncing Jonn Suermay for his sen- 
timents and his approval of Helper’s book and 
doctrines? No, sir; they belong to that political 
organization; and if they will speak out their 
sentiments, they will justify the conduct of their 
political friends in the other branch of Congress. 

hey say they have no sympathy for Brown and 
his conduct, his objects, and designs; and yet they 
are to-day presenting to the American people for 
the third office in the Government a man who has 
indorsed and approved, and contributed to the 
circulation of sentiments the most damnable that 
have ever been uttered from the public press of 
this country. 

The Senator from Massachusetts disclaims 
any sympathy for Brown and his conduct, and 

et he admits the fact that he was present at a 
arge meeting in his own town in which aresolu- 
tion was brought forward declaring that resistance 
to tyrants was the will of God, and that it was 
the duty of the northern pcople to excite the 
southern slaves to insurrection. Can language 
be stronger than that?. That Senator, disclaim- 
ing utterly as he docs, for which I give him 
credit, any idea of approval on his own part of 
the sentiments of that resolution, stood by and did 
not rebuke it. What was his duty as a Senator 
occupying a seat upon the floor of Congress? 
What his duty asa patriot? What was his duty, 
as a man of honor? When that resolution was 
presented and passed there, receiving, at least, the 
silent support ofevery man in that house, his duty, 
if he dissented from’ the principle of the resolu- 
tion, was to riseand rebuke it. No sympathy: for 
Brown and his acts! No sympathy for incendi- 
ary efforts againstslavery in the southern States! 
I not understand that kind of absence of sym- 

athy. 
p The Senator from New Hampshire says that 
all his people were opposed to Brown and his 
acts, that they do not sympathize with him at all. 
Why, sir, what means ihe reine of bells in 
New Hampshire on the second day of this month 
when Brown was hung? The people of Massa- 
chusetts have no sympathy for Brown! What 
means the resolution introduced into the Senate of 
Massachusetts—— 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator allow me.a 
moment? : 

Mr. IVERSON. For what purpose? 

Mr. HALE. I desire to ask the Senator his 
authority for saying that the bells were rung in 
New Hampshire on the day that Brown was 
executed? 

Mr. IVERSON. The papers say that they 
were rung at Concord. 

Mr. HALE. What paper? 

Mr. IVERSON. I have seen it stated in a 
number of papers. ‘They were rung not only 
there, but elsewhere. 

Mr. MALLORY. The Herald states it. 

Mr. IVERSON. Yes, the Herald states it. 

Mr. HALE. The New York Herald! Ihave 
not a word to say. 

Mr. BROWN. The Tribune. 
authority? 

Mr. IVERSON. But, sir, I will go on. 

Mr. HALE. But the Senator allowed me to in- 
terrupt him, and I will state all I know about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sen- 
ator from Georgia give way? 

Mr. IVERSON. For a moment, for 
nation. 

Mr. HALE. I do not want to have things put 
into my mouth which I have not said—not even 
by mistake. I have never said that I had no 
sympathy for Brown. I said I did not approve 
his act, and had nosympathy for the means which 
he employed; but, sir, Brown displayed some 
high traits of character for which I have high 
sympathy. 


Is that good 


an expla- 


| made in the Senate of the State of 


Mr. IVERSON. And other malefactors have || 
| displayed equal fortitude with Brown. Did they | 
| excite the sympathy of the Senator from New 


Hampshire ? 

Mr. HALE. Yes, sir. Now let me conclude. 

Mr. IVERSON. We might oe thousands of 
instances where men have died on- the gallows, 
the scaffold, or the cross, or have been gibbeted, 
who have exhibited some of the finest traits of 
the human character—bravery and fortitude. Did 
they excite the sympathy of these men? They 
say Brown’s fortitude and courage excited their 
sympathy. Ah, sir, Brown died because he was 
the enemy of. slavery, and they can see a great 
many causes of sympathy in his case which they 
never thought of feeling or suggesting in the case 
of others. Is he the first man who has died on 
the gallows that has exhibited fortitude and cour- 
age? No, sir. 

Who is John Brown, that he should excite the 
sympathy of any honorable man? A man who, 
in Kansas for five years, was engaged in no other 
business but thefi and robbery and murder; a 
man who in-cold blood could take out men from 
their beds at night, and, in the presence of their 
wives and children, murder them upon the spot— 
that is the man for whom you have sympathy, 
because he has shown courage. 

But, sir, the sympathy extends much beyond 
the mere personalities of Brown’s character. It 
cannot be disguised that the northern heart sym- 

athizes with Brown and his fate, because he died 
in the cause of what they call liberty. There is 
the truth, and it is unnecessary to disguise it; and 
no declarations made here or elsewhere can. close 
the eyes of the southern people to the fact. Look 
at the conduct of the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts. On the 2d day of this month, at the time 
Brown was to be executed, a pro osition was 
assachusetts 
—grave and dignified hody—to adjourn in honor 
and commemoration of him who was about to be 
executed for a bloody crime, for’ theft and rob- 
bery and murder, the,most Reinous crimes that 
can disgrace humanity; and eight members of 
that dignified body voted for an adjournment, and 
the proposition was lost by only three votes. Is 
that no evidence of sympathy with Brown and his 
designs? What means the expression of the public 
press of your party in the northern States? Look 
at the New York ‘Tribune; you acknowledge that 
as your organ; it speaks the sentiments of your 
party. Has itexpressedno sympathy for Brown? 
Show me a paper, any respectable journal of the 
Republican party, in all the northern States, that 
has condemned the act of John Brown, except it 
is the one that is said to be controlled by one of 
the Senators from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANTHONY;]} 
and he is entitled to my approbation for his course 
on this matter, at least, and I believe to the ap- 
probation of the southern people. .I am glad to 
find that there is one man, at least, who has had 
the courage to speak out the true sentiments which 
ought to actuate the heart of every American cit- 
izen on an occasion like this. ` 

But, sir, the tone of sentiment of thè Republi- 
can press throughout the whole Northissympathy 
for John Brown and his failure—failure to do that 
which, if he had succeeded, would have rent this 
Union asunder. Six, it ‘is needless to disguise 
the fact; Senators on this floor may disclaim as 
much as they. please, but their acts speak louder 
than words. When they bring forward here, as 
a party candidate, a man who openly avows the 
principles, and endeavors to circulate and con- 
tribute to the circulation of documents which are 
calculated to excite the negroes in all the southern 
States to rise against their masters, to burn their 
property, and cut their throats—the party that 
sanctions such a man for such an office, cannot 
stand up before the American people and say 
they have no sympathy for John Brown and his 
acts. No, sir; the truth is that it is the intention 
of the Republican party—their public press avows 
it, and their political course shows it—it 18 their 
settled. design to break down the institution of | 
slavery by fair means or foul means; and if they 
cannot accomplish it in one way, they intend to 
accomplish it in another. If they cannot accom- 
plish it by appealing to the slaveholders them- 
selves, they mean to accomplish it by appealing 
to the slaves. i 

The Senator from New Hampshire says they 
do not appeal to the slaves. Sir, what is Helper’s 


|! close which docs honor to his heart. 


book? . Is no appeal made to the slaves in that 
| document, of which a hundred thousand have’ 
| been circulated already; that document which is; 
; indorsed and approved by sixty-eight members’ 
of your party who were members of the'‘last Con- 
| gress? Is that no appeal to the slaves? Ay, sir; 
| your appeals are not only to the slaveholders, but® 
i io the slaves themselves; and all your political 
conduct proves that your intention is “to excite’, 
insurrection in the South, se. that slavery’may 
become burdensome to the southern people, and 
they be compelled to give it up... That Was the: 
object of John Brown. That was the “object of 
those who have taken care of him. That was the 
object of those who fostered and protected him; 
who gave him aid and comfort; and because he 
has failed, and the attempt has been. put down, 
as I trust all such’ attempts ever will be, an ex- 
traordinary sympathy for John Brown has been: 
exhibited throughout the northern States. This 
is the naked truth. : : 

I tell Senators that the southern people are be-" 
coming aware of the intention of the Republican 
| pany. I know how strong that party is, and’ the 

enator from New Hampshire has very properly 
| said that even the Democrats of the North, some 
of them, at least, have rejoiced at this incident,at 
Harper’s Ferry, because it may have a political 
bearingin their behalf. I wish that was the only 
reason and the only motive which many of the. 
Democratic party of the North have had for re- 
joicing over what has occurred at Harper’s Ferry; 
but I am afraid that too many of them sympathize 
| against slavery, and are willing to put it down by 
; any means. 


I am‘ afraid that too many of the 
Democratic party of the northern States are going 


| over to thé Black Republicans, because the Black 


Republicans have exhibited more zcal and de- 
termination in their war against slavery than the 
Democratic party itself has. I wish the Demo- 
cratic party was purer and better than itis. lam 
afraid that it is becoming itself, if not corrupt, at 
least corruptible. But, sir, the South will be able 
to take care of itself like Virginia, In the pride» 
and power ef her sovereignty she has spurned all 
assistance, and stands to-day vindicated as a sov- 
ereign State. We are able to protect ourselves, 
and we intend todo it; and whatever may be your 

litical action and course against the South and 

her institutions, rely upon it we shall ’be prepared 
to defend ourselves to the last extremity, even at 
the sacrifice of the Union, which you all pretend 
so much to revere. 

Mr. President, I did not intend’to say as much 
! as I have done. Perhaps, in the heat of debate, 
I may have said what I ought not to have said. 
I certainly do not intend to impugn the motives 
or impeach the charaeter of any individual on this 
floor. I speak of them in a political sense; I 
speak of their political action; I mention facts 
which speak louder than the.words that they utter 
on this floor. A 

Mr. HALE. I.de not want to occupy the 
| attention of the Senate; but the honorable Sen- 
ator from Georgia has made a statement at the 
I, for one, 
certainly frecly forgive him for all the injustice he 
did the Republicans for the little modicum of jus- 
tice which he did the Democrats. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MASON. Lask for the yeas and nays on 
| the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If it is the intention of the’ 
Senate to take the question on this amendment 
to-night, I should like to saya word or two-on it. 

Mr. DIXON. If the Senator gives way, I 
move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was. agreed to; and the Senate 
i adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tunspay, December 6, 1859. i 


The Housé met at twelve o’clock, m. 
The Journalof yesterday was read and approved. 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, who was entitled 
| to the floor, resumed it. ; 
Mr. CRAWFORD. I ask my friend from. 
Missouri to allow me an opportunity to submita 
| motion to the House this morning before he pro- 
| ocedy with his remarks. J will state to the gen- 
ileman the object I have in view, and I have no 
doubt he. will concur with me. It being ver evi- 
| dent that. when the gentleman shall conclude hig 
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remarks, a reply from the other side will be ex- 
ected, and remembering that in the Thirty- 

Fourth Congress one gentleman, under similar 
circumstances, occupied the floor for over two 
days, I desire to submit a resolution to adopt the 
hour rule until the organization of the House. I 
ask the gentleman from Missouri to allow. me to 
present a resolution to that effect to the House. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM.. I object. ; 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I prefer not to 

ield. . 
4 Mr. CRAWFORD. I give notice that I shall 
endeavor to get the floor when the gentleman has 
concluded his remarks, for the purpose of sub- 
mitting the motion to the House; though I shall 
be perfectly willing, if the gentleman from Mis- 
souri occupies more than one hour, to allow the 
gentleman who answers him an equal length of 
ume. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Will the gentleman from 
Missouri allow me to offer a resolution? 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I will hear the 
resolution. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the daily sessions of this House shall be 
at twelve o’clock, mn. 


The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I was proceeding 
yesterday, as well as I could, to demonstrate the 
unfitness for the Speakership of certain gentlemen 
upon the other ae of the House; gentlemen who 
signed a paper recommending the circulation of 
the publication referred to in my resolution of 
yesterday. In order that I may do no gentleman 
injustice, and that the country may understand 
precisely what position those gentlemen occupy, 
and the responsibility they take upon themselves, 
and without meaning any personal disrespect, I 
send to the Clerk, and ask him toad, a paper 
signed by a number of members of Congress, 
among whom are gentlemen nominated on the 
other side for Speaker of this House, recommend- 
ing this book for circulation. 

he Clerk read the paper, as follows: 


, New York, March 9, 1859. 

Dear Sir: Ifyou bave read and critically examined the 
work, you. will probably agree with us that no course of 
argument so ‘successfully controverting the practice of sla- 
very in the United States, and enforcing a precise and ade- 
quate view of its prostrating cffects, material and moral, 
has equaled that of the volume entitled The Impending 
Crisis of the South: How to Meet it,” by Hinton Rowan 
Helper, of North Carolina. 

No other volume now before the public, as we conceive, 
is, in all respects, so well caieulated tò induce inthe minds 
of its readers a decided and persistent repugnance to slavery 
and a willingness to codperate in the effort to restrain the 
shameless advances and hurtful influences of that perni- 
cious institution. 

The extensive circulation of a copious compend of the 
work in question among the intelligent, liberty-leving vo- 
ters of the country, irrespective of party or locality, would, 
we hbelleve, be productive of most beneficial resuits; and to 
this end we trust you will assist us in carrying out a plan 
we have devised for the gratuitous distribution of one hun- 
dred thousand copics of such a compend, which, if con- 
tracted fer and published, will contain about two hundred 
pages, and be bound in pamphlet form. 

ne hundred thousand copies of the contemplated com- 
pend, which, on ebout two hundred pages, would contain 
very nearly all the matter now embraced in the regular 
volume, (which sells for one-dollar per copy,) can be had 
well printed on good paper, for sixteen cents éach—g16,006 
in the aggregate. This amount we propose to raise in such 
sums as you aud other good friends of a good cause feel 
disposed to subscribe. 

In all cases, when conventent, contributors to the cause 
will please make their subscriptions in the form of drafis, 
or certificates of depesit, payable to the order of the Hon. 
William H. Anthon, 16 Exchange Place, New York city, 
our treasurer and disburser, who will regularly, through 
the columns of the Tribune, acknowledge roceipts of the | 
same. 

Every person who subscribes ten dollars, or more, will, 
if timely application be made, be entitied to as many eopies | 
of the compend for distribution as he may desire, not ex- | 
ceeding the number that the amount of his subscription 
would pay for at net cost. 

Subseribers’ names, with the sums severally subscribed 
hy them, in all casee where the amount is ten dollars or 
more, will appear, alphabetically arranged, in the latter į 
part of the compend. 

Correspondence or personal interviews in relation to | 
this enterprise may be had with any one of the undersigned, 
who will be pleased to receive subscriptions in aid of its 
speedy consummation. 

An early response from you is respectfully solicited. 

William H. Anthon, Treasurer, 16 Exchange Place, New 
York. 8. E. Sewall, Boston, Massachusetts. William 
Gunnison, Baltimore. 8. Padleford, Providence. L. Cle- 
phane, Washington. W. B. Thomas, Philadelphia. Cas- | 
sius M. Clay, Whitehall. W. McCauley, Wilmington. F. 
P. Blair, jr, St. Louis. 

The undersigned having been appointed a committee in 
New York, to aid in the circulation of Mr. Helper’s book, 


on the plan proposed above, beg leave to recommend the 
ohject to the public, and ask theip eosprration. 


Subscriptions may be sént to the Hon. William H. An- 
thon, No. 16 Exchange Place, New York, directly, or 
through either of the undersigned committee: 


Charles W. Elliott, 
Abram Wakeman, 


Wiliam Curtis Noyes, 


C. A. Peabody, 


R. H. McCurdy, 
David Dudley Field, 
James Kelly, 
Edgar Ketchum, 


Benjamin F. Manierre, James A. Briggs. 

We, the undersigned, members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the National Congress, do cordially indorse 
the opinion and approve the enterprise set forth in the 
foregoing circular: : 


Schuyler Colfax, 
Anson Burlingame, 
Owen Lovejoy, 
Amos P. Granger, 
Edwin B. Morgan, 
Galusha A. Grow, 
Joshua R. Giddings, 
Edward Wade, 
Calvin C. Chaffee, 
William H. Kelsey, 
Wm. A. Howard, 
Henry Waldron, 
John Sherman, 
Geo. W., Palmer, 
Daniel W. Gooch, 
Henry L. Dawes, 
Justin S. Morrill, 

I, Washburn, jrs, 
J. A. Bingham, 
Wm. Kellogg, 

E. B. Washburne, 
Benjamin Stanton, 
Edward Dodd, 
Cydnor B. 'Tompkins, 
John Covode, 

Cad. C. Washburn, 
Sam’! G. Andrews, 
Abraham B. Olin, 
Sidney Dean, 
Nathaniel B. Durfee, 
Emory B. Pottle, 
DeWitt C. Leach, 
John F. Potter, 


J F. Farnsworth, 
C. L. Knapp, 

R. E. Fenton, 
Philemon Bliss, 
Mason W. Tappan, 
Charles Case, 

T, Davis, (lowa,) 
James Pike, 
Homer E. Royce, 
Isaiah D. Clawson, 
A. S. Murray, 
Robert B. Halt, 
Valentine B. Horton, 
Freeman H. Morse, 
David Kilgore, 
William Stewart, 
Samuel R. Curtis, 
John M. Wood, 
John M. Parker, 
Stephen C. Foster, 
Charles J. Gilman, 
Charles B. Hoard, 
John Thompson, 

J. W. Sherman, 
Wm. D. Brayton, 
James Bufünton, 
O. B. Matteson, 
Richard Mott, 

Geo. R. Robbins, 
Ezekiel P. Walton, 
James Wilson, 

S. A. Purviance, 
Francis E. Spinner, 


'T. Davis, (Massachusetts,) Silas M. Burroughs. 


Mr. Helper is a native of North Carolina, who, as the 
result of careful observation and extensive inquiry, has 
reached the very obvious and just conclusion that human 
slavery is the great primary curse and peril of the South, 
impeding its progress in morals, intelligence, industry, and 
wealth. This conclusion, with the facts on which it is 
founded, is embodied in his book entitled ‘¢ The Impending 
Crisis of the South,” a work everywhere received and 
hailed, by the advocates of freedabor, as one of the most 
impregnable demonstrations of the justice of their cause 
and the vital importance of its triumph to our national and 
general well-being. Were every citizen in possession of 
the facts embodied in this book, we feel confident that 
slavery would soon peacefully pass away, while a Repub- 
lican triumph in 1860 would be morally certain. 

It is believed that this testimony of a southern man, born 
and reared under the influence ofslavery, will be more gen- 
eraily listened to and profoundly heeded, whether in the 
slave or in the free States, than an equally able and con- 
elusive work written bya northern man. And it is very 
desirable, therefore, that a cheap compend of its contents, 
fitted for gratuitous circulation, be now inade and gener- 
ally diffused in those States—Peunsylvania, New Jersey, 
Indiana, aud Ulinois—which are to decide the next presi- 
dential contest. 


Horace Greeley, 

Jas. Kelley, Chairman of 
State Central Com., 

B. S. Hedrick, 

Jobn A. Kennedy, 

John Jay, 

Thurlow Weed, 

Marcus Spring, 

Aim of the Revolution.—And now to the point. {a our 
opinion—an opinion which has been formed from data 
obtained by assiduous researches and comparisons, from 
laborions investigation, logical reasoning, and earnest re- 
fiection—the causes which have impeded the progress and 
prosperity of the South, which have dwindled our com- 
merce, and other similar purauits, into the most contempt- 
ible insignificance; sunk a large majority of our peeple in 
galling poverty and ignorance, rendered a small minority 
conceited and tyrannical, and driven the rest away from 
their homes; entailed upon us a humiliating dependence 
on the free States; disgraced us in the recesses of our own 
souls, and brought us under reproach in the eyes of all civ- 
ilized and enlightened nations, may all be traced to one 
common source, and there find solution in the most hateful 


J. C. Underwood, 
Abram Wakeman, 
Wm. Henry Anthon, 
Wm. C. Bryant, 

E. Delafield Smith, 
R. H. McCurdy, 

W. Curtis Noyes. 


and horrible word that was ever incorporated into the vocab- i 


ulary of human economy—slavery. 

The stupid masses in the South.—It is expected that 
the stupid and sequacious masses—the white victuns of 
slavery-—will believe, and, as a general thing, they do be- 
lieve, whatever the slaveholders tell them; and thus it is 
that they are cajoled into the notion that they are the freest, 
happiest, and most intelligent people in the world; and are 
taught to look with prejudice and disapprobation upou every 
new principle or progressive movement. Thus it is that 


t the South, wely inert andinventionless, has lagged be- 


hind the North, and is now weltering in the cesspool of 
ignorance and degradation. 

Results of “The sum of all Villanies.?>—While in Vir- 
ginia, very recently, an elderly slaveholder, whose religious 
walk and conversation had recommended and promoted 
him to an eldership in the Presbyterian church, and who 
supports himself and family by raising negroes and tobacco, 


told us that, for the lagt eight or ten years, aside from the 


increase of his human chattels, he felt quite confident he 
had not cleared as much even as one per cent. per amum 
on the amount of his investment. The real and personal 


preperty of this aged Christian consists chiefly in a large | 
| tract of land and about thirty negroes, mont of whom, ae- | 


cording to his own confession, are more expensive than 
profitable. The proceeds arising from the sale of the 
tobacco they produce are ali absorbed in the purchase of 
meat and bread for home consumption, and when the crop 
is stunted by drought, frost, or otherwise cut short, one of 
the negroes must be sold to raise funds for the support of 
the others. Such are the agricultural achievements of slave 
labor; such are the results of “the sum of al villanies.’? 
The diabolical institution subsists on its own flesh. At 
one time children are sold to procure food for the parents ; 
at another, parents are sold to procure food for the children. 
Within its pestilential atmosphere nothing succeeds; prog- 
ress and prosperity are unknown; inanition and slothful- 
ness ensue ; everything becomes dull, dismal, and unprofit- 
able; wretchedness and desolation stand or lie in bold 
relief throughout the land; an aspect of most melancholy 
inactivity and dilapidation broods over every city and town 3 
ignorance and prejudice sit enthroned over the minds of 
the people; usurping despots wield the scepter of power; 
everywhere, and in everything, between Delaware Bay and 
the Gulf of Mexico, are the multitudinous evils of slavery 
apparent. 

« Revolutionary Appeal to Southern Non-Slaveholders.-— 
To undeceive the people of the South, to bring them to & 
knowledge of the inferior‘and disreputable position which 
they occupy as a component part of the Union, und:to give 
prominence and popularity to those plans which, if adopted, 
will elevate us to an equality, socially, morally, intellect- 
ually, industrially, politically, and financially, with the most 
flourishing and refined nation in the world, and, if possible, 
to place us in the van of even that, is the object of this 
work. Slaveholders, either from ignorance or from a willful 
disposition to propagate error, contend that the South has 
nothing to be ashamed of, that slavery has proved a bless- 
ing to her, and that her superiority over the North, in an 
agricultural point of view, makes amends for all her sbort- 
comings in other respects. On the other hand, we contend 
that many years of continual blushing and. severe penance 
would not suffice to cancel or annul the shame and disgrace 
that justly attach to the South in consequence of slavery 
—the direst evil that e’er befel the land—that the South. 
bears nothing like even a respectable approximation to the 
Worth in navigation, commerce, or manufactures, and that, 
contrary to the opinion entertained by ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of her people, she is far behind the free States in 
the only thing of which she has ever dared to buast—agri- 
culture.” * * * * * K kai * 

“Jt is possible that the rickety monster may make a 
better show on the new track; butif it makes a more ridt- 
culous display we shall not be surprised. A careful exam- 
ination of its precedents has taught us the folly of expecting 
anything good to issue from it in any manner whatever. It 
has no disposition to emulate the magnanimity of its betters, 
and as for a laudable ambition to excel, that is a charac- 
teristic altogether foreign to its nature. Langour and in- 
ertia are the insalutary viands upon which it delights to 
satiate its morbid appetite; and, ‘from bad to worst,’ is the 
il-omened motto under which, in all its feeble efforts and 
achievements, it ekes out a most miserable and deleterious 
existence.” 

“ Northern Products in Southern Marts.—The person 
whose curiosity prompts him to take an account of the im- 
mense piles of Northern lumber now lying on the wharves 
and houseless lots in Baltimore, Richmond, and other slave- 
holding cities, will not, we imagine, form a very flattering 
opinion of the products of southern forests. Let it be re- 
membered that nearly all the clippers, steamers, and small 
craft are built at the North; that large cargoes of Eastern 
lumber are exported to foreign countries; that nine tenths 
of the wooden ware used in the southern States is manu- 
factured in New England; that, in outrageous disregard of 
the natural rights and claims of Southern mechanics, the 
markets of the South are forever filled with Northern fur- 
niture, vehicles, ax-helves, walking-canes, yard-sticks, 
clothes-pins, and pen-holders 5 that the extraordinary num- 
ber of factories, steam engines, forges, and machine shops 
in the free States require an extraordinary quantity of cord 
wood; that a large majority of the magnificent edifices and 
other structures, both private and public, in which timber 
in its various forms is extensively used, are to be found in 
the free States—we say, let all these things be remembered, 
and the truth will at once flash across the mind that the for- 
ests in the North,are a source of far greater income than 
those of the South. The difference is simply this: at the 
North everything is turned to advantage. hen a tree is 
cut down, the main body is sold or used for lumber, railing, 
or paling, the stump for matches or shoepegs, the knees for 
ship building, and the branches forfuel. At the South ev- 
erything is either neglected or mismanaged. 

The North must seize the Riches of the South.—Nature 
has been kind to us in all things. ‘The strata and substrata 
of the South are profusely enriched with gold and silver 
and precious stones, and from the natural orifices and aque- 
ducts in Virginia and North Carolina, flow the purest 
healing waters in the world. But of what avail is ail this 
latent wealth? Of what avail will it ever be, so long as 
slavery is permitted to play the dog in the manger? T'o 
these queries there can be but one reply. Slavery must be 
throttled; the South, so great and so glorious by nature, 
must be reclaimed from her infamy and degradation; our 
cities, ficlds, and forests, must be kept intact from the un- 
sparing monster; the various and ample resources of our 
vast domain, subterraneous as weil as superficial, must be 
developed, and made to contribute to our pleasures and to 
the necessities of the world. 

Revoiution must Free the Slaves.—The great revolutionary 
movement which was set on foot in Charlotte, Mecklen- 
burg county, North Carolina, on the 20th day of May, 1775, 
has not yet been terminated, nor will it be, until every 
slave in the United States is freed from the tyranny of his 
master. Every victim of the vile institution, whether 
white or black, must be reinvested with the sacred rights 
and privileges of which he has been deprived by an inhu- 
man oligarchy. What our noble sires of the Revolution left 
unfinished, it is our duty to complete. i T s * 

To this position the North has adhered with the strictest 


fidelity. How has it been with the South? Has she imi- 
tated the worthy exaimpie of our iilustrious gneas- 
tors? No. pated it with the unnort contempt g 
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she has been extremely selfish—so selfish, indeed, that she 
has robbed posterity of its natural, inalienable rights: From 
the period of the formation of the Government down to the 
present moment, her policy has been downright suicidal, 
and, as a matter of course, wholly indefensible. She has 
hugged a viper to her breast; her whole system has been 
paralyzed, her conscience is seared, and still holding in her 
embrace the cause of her shame and suffering, she is be- 
coming callous to every principle of justice and magnanim- 
ity. Except among the non-slaveholders, who, beside being 
kept. in the grossest ignorance, are under the restraint of all 
manner of iniquitous laws, patriotism has almost ceased to 
exist within her borders. And here we desire to be dis- 
tinctly understood, for we shall have occasion to. refer to 
this matter again. We repeat, therefore, the substance of 
our averment, that, at this day, there is scarcely a grain of 
pure patriotism in the South, except among the non-slave- 
holders. 

The North too Serupulous—the Theory that John Brown 
Practiced. With regard to the unnatural and demoraliz- 
ing system of slavery, we believe the majority of northern 
people are too scrupulous. hey seem to think that it is 
enough for them to be mere Free-Soilers, to keep in check 
the diffusive element of slavery, and to prevent it from 
crossing over the bounds within which it is now regulated 
by municipal law. Remiss in their national duties, as we 
contend, they make no positive attack upon the institutions 
in the southern States. bas * + * * * 

Did they not, in “the days that tried men’s souls” strike 
as hard blows to secure the independence of Georgia as 
they did in defending the liberti¢s of Massachusetts, and is 
it not notoriously truc that the Toryism of South Carolina 
prolonged the war two years at least? Isit not, morcover, 
equally true, that the oligarchs of South Carolina have been 
unmitigated pests and bores to the General. Government 
ever since it was organized, and that the free and consci- 
entious people of the North are virtually excluded from 
her soil in consequence of slavery? It is a well known and 
incontestable fact that the northern States furnished about 
two thirds of all the American troops engaged in the revo- 
lutionary war; and, though they were neither more nor 
less brave or patriotic than their fellow soldiers of the 
South, yet, inasmuch as the independence of our country 
was mainly secured by virtue of their numerical strength, 
we think they ought to consider it not only tneir right but 
their duty to make a firm and decisive effort to save the 
States which they fought to free from falling under the 
yoke of a worse tyranny than that which overshadowed 
them under the reign of King George the Third. Freemen 
of the North! we earnestly entreat you to think of these 
things! Hitherto, as mere tree-soilers, you have approached 
but half way to the line of your duty; now, for your own 
sakes and for ours, and for the purpose of perpetuating this 
zreat Republic, which your fathers and our fathers founded 

n septennial streams of blood, we ask you, in all serious- 
ness, to organize yourselves as one man, under the banners 
of liberty, and to aid us in exterminating slavery, which is 
the only thing that mifitates against our complete aggran- 
dizementasanation. In this extraordinary crisis of affairs, 
no man can be a true patriot without first becoming an 
Abolitionist. 

The Non-Slavehollers to Strike for Treason.—Non-slave- 
holders of the South, farmers, mechanies, and working- 
men, we take this occasion to assure you that the slave- 
holding politicians whom you have elected to offices of 
honor and profit have hoodwinked you, trifled with you, 
and used you as mere tools for the consummation of their 
wicked designs. h x a: pi p * ae 
~ Now, as one of your own number, we appeal to you to 
join us in our earnest and timely efforts to rescuc the gen- 
erous soil of the South from the usurped and desolating 
control of these political vampires. Once and forever, at 
least so far as this country is concerned, the infernal ques- 
tion of slavery must be disposed of; a speedy and absolute 
abolishment of the whole system is the true policy of the 
South—and this is the policy which we propose to pursue. 
Will you aid us? will you assist us? will you be freemen, 
or will you be slaves? d $ ie a € * 

Do not reserve the strength of your arms until you shall 
have been rendered powerless to strike ; the present is the 
proper time for action; under all the circumstances, apathy 
or indifference is a crime. First ascertain, as nearly as you 
ean, the precise nature and extent of your duty, and then, 
without a moment’s delay, perform it in good faith. To 
facilitate you in determining what considerations of right, 
justice, and humanity require at your hands, is one of the 
primary objects of this work ; and we shall certainly fail in 
our desire if we do not accomplish our task in a manner 
acceptable to God and advantageous to man. 

Revolution—Peacefully if we can, Violently if we must.— 
Now, sirs, we ask you, in all seriousness, is it not apparent 
that you have filched from us nearly five times the amount 
of the assessed value of your slaves? Why, then, do you 
still clamor formore? Is it your purpose to make the game 
perpetual? Think you that we will ever continue to bow 
at the wave of your wand, that we will bring humanity 
into everlasting disgrace by ticking the hand that smitesus, 
and that with us there is no point beyond which forbear- 
ance ceases to be a virtue? Sirs, if these be your thoughts 
you are laboring under a most fatal delusion. You can 
goad us no further; you shall oppress us no longer; here- 
tofore, earnestly, but submissively, we have asked you to 
redress the more atrocious outrages which you have per- 
petrated against-us; but what has been the invariable fate 
of our petitions? With scarcely a perusal, with a degree 
of contempt that added insult to injury, you have laid them 
.on the table, and from thence they have been swept into 
the furnace of oblivion. Henceforth, sirs, we are demand- 
ants, notsuppliants. We demand our rights; nothing more, 
nothing less. It is for you to decide whether we are to 
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have justice peaceably or by violence, for whatever cònse- 
quences may follow, we are determincd to have it onè way 
or the ‘other. g F ETY 

The Banner to Stand or Die by—Inscribed'on the -bari- 
ner whieh we herewith unfurl to the world, with the fulland 
fixed determination to stand by it or die by it, unless one 
of more virtuous efficacy shall be presented, are the mòt- 
toes which, in substance, embody the principles, as we 
conceive, that should govern us- in our patriotic warfare 
against the most subtle and insidious foe that ever men- 
aced the inalienable rights and liberties and dearest intér- 
ests of America: j J 

1. Thorough organization and independent political ac- 
tion a the part of the non-slaveholding whites of the 

outh. 

2. Incligibility of pro-slavery slaveholders; never another 
vote to any one who advocates the retention and perpetua- 
tion of human slavery. 7 i 

3. No coüperation with pro-slavery politicians; no. fel- 
lowship with them in religion ; no affiliation with them in 
society. 

4. No patronage to pro-slavery merchants ; no guestship 
in slave-waiting hotels; no fees to pro-slavery lawyers ; no 
employment of pro-slavery physicians ; no audience to pro- 
slavery parsons. 

5. No more hiring of slaves by non-slaveholders. 

6. Abrupt discontinuance of subscription to pro-slavery 
newspapers. 

f 7. The greatest possible encouragement to free white 
abor, 


Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I have had that 
document read in order that the country, as well 
as this body, might be informed of the position 
held by certain gentlemen of the Republican party, 
and especially by those who have been recom- 
mended for the Speakership of this House.. The 
extracts which have been read are in substance 
true extracts from the book itself, which is in the 
House. Those extracts have becn examined and 
marked. It appears by those extracts that nearly 
all the Republica members of the last Congress, 
and certain members of the present, recommended 
certain things to the non-slaveholders of the South; 
and among them non-fellowship, cither socially or 
politically, with slaveholders. If such be the 
purpose of the gentlemen of this House, who 
signed that paper, let me ask, hasit indeed come to 
this, that gentlemen of the North, who live under. 
institutions secured to them by the Constitution of 
their country, which institutions we have never 
attempted to invade; that gentlemen living in a 
bond of union, and under a Constitution which 
has cost so-‘much blood, and so much treasure; 
and under which, by the coöperation of both North 
and South, our country has grown to its present 
strength and importance—has it come to this, that 
they have got their own consent, and expect the 
country will agree to it, to advise those of the 
South who do not happen to own slaves, to rise 
in rebellion, and to destroy the slave interest, 
first by non-intercourse in religion or socially and 
politically; and then by advising them not to wait 
to strike the blow until their arms are powerless, 
but to exterminate the odious institution, peace~ 
ably if they can, forcibly if they must? 

Such are the doctrines recommended by the 


paper which was signed by at lgasttwo members | 


of this House who have been récommended by 
the Republicans for the Speakership. 

Now, if we are a common country; if we sit 
here to deliberate under the stars and stripes of 
our beloved country, claiming a common Consti- 
tution and looking to a common end; if we are 
descended from the same great ancestry who 
fought together the battles of the Revolution, are 
we to be thus insulted, thus trampled upon, and 
thus subjected to civil war? Are we to havethese 
appeals made to the baser passions of our nature; 
and is the country to be crushed and degraded by 
having placed in the chair, filled by the greatClay 
and Winthrop, and other lights whose political 
science and intelligence have radiated over this 
whole Union, a man who has signed such an in- 
cendiary recommendation? Sir, do these gentle- 
men suppose thatslavcholders, who have won the 
confidence of their constituents, and who have 
been sent here to assist in making laws and pre+ 
serving the Constitution and keeping the Govern- 
ment intact, feel themselves honored by their asso- 
ciation? If they do, they are greatly deceived. We 
have been on termsof personal intimacy with them. 
Every gentleman on the other side of the House 
who knows me, knows that my intercourse with 


them has been marked with the utmos 
I have met Representatives in this, He 
from all parts of this country, as my comp 
every relation of life., But can I continue t 
so, except gentlemen disclaim having adyised m.: 
constituents—half of whom are non-slaveholders 
—to have no intercourse with me; not to visit the 
Church where I worship; to strike down and-os- 
tracize slavcholding ministers; to abandon, hotcls 
where there are slave-waiters; to, discontinue pat- 
ronage to the newspapers and. literature that ar 
conducted by slaveholders? If they expect. to 


play that game, the sooner it is*avowed or dis- - 


claimed, the better, : E 

I put the question to the North. How would 
they like us to say to the North that their forests 
—which they say are so profitable—their work 
shops, their mines, and their branches of industry 


more profitably than they? . What is the recom- 
mendation there? It is, that the wealth of the 
South shall be dedicated to the North; that, as the 
southern citizens manage their wealth badly, and 
cannot get. the full yield of their forests, as the 
Yankees do, who sell their timber and burn the 
limbs into ashes to make potash, and manure. their 
ground with the stumps, the, South shall bedo- 
prived of her resources because. her farmers see 
proper not to do this, or to live in this picayune 
manner, but prefer to fill then’ barns with the pro- 
ducts of the soil? . These gentlemen, come in and 
say that the riches of the South are neglected by 
the bad management of the South; that the ac- 
cursed plague of slavery does it; and that, there- 
fore, non-slavcholders at the South should rise in 
their majesty—pceaceably if they can, forcibly if 


| they must—take their arms, subduc the slave- 


holders, drive out the plague of slavery, take 

ossession of the country, and dedicate it to 
abor. Bank 

That is the sentiment in the book which these 
gentlemen recommend to have circulated. gratui- 
tously all over the South. Are such men. fitto 
preside over the destinies. of our. common coun* 
try? Can the South expect from such men the 
maintenance of the integrity of the Constitution? 
Our slave property is as much our property under 
the Constitution, and under the guarantees of this 
Government, as any property held at the North. 
Whetheritissinful to hold slaves, whether slavery 
is a plague and a loss, and whether it will affect 
our future destiny, is our own business. : We 
suffer for that, and not they. We ask none of 
their prayers. We need none of them. . If we 
were in need of them, and ifthe only way to 
escape future punishment and misery were to re- 
ceive benefit from the prayers.of those who signed 


are not well managed, and that we could. use them, 


th 


that recommendation, J shouid ee after death, | 


to sink into the nethermost hell. [Laughter.] De 
gentlemen expect that they can distribute incen- 
diary books, give incendiary advice, advise rebel- 
lion, advise non-intercourse in all the relations of 
life, spread such works broadeast over the coun- 
try, and not be taken to task for it? ĮI presume 
that the South has sufficient self-respect; that it 
understands the effect of its institutions woll 
enough; that it has its rights, and dares to. main- 
tain them. 

Sir, I regard this asa dark period in the history 
of our country. As I stated yesterday, in all the 
divisions that have heretofore. taken place in the 
country, we have always hada conservative spirit 
and a kind sentiment existing, North and South, 
strong enough to prevent men taking on them- 
selves the responsibility of asking any portion of 
ourcommon country to rebel against itslaws and 
institutions. 

Such advice is treason; such advice is rebellion, 
and the men who give it, understanding the scope 
and purport of their advice, and who design’ to 
carry that-treason and that rebellion into effect, 
deserve a fate which it would not be respectful for 
me to announce in this House. i 

In the formation of this Government; we, en- 
tered into a bond of union and ‘made á. written 
Constitution. By that Constitution the slavehold- 
er in the South is secured in hig right of property; 
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and the fifteen slaveholding States have not only 
the protection of the Constitution, but of the laws 
ii such States.” How do the gentlemen who have 

iven.this advice propose to obviate or rather ob- 
iterate that institution? Is it by repealing the 
law? -Is that proposed in their recommendation? 
Is that in the programme?” Not a word of it. 
Does the recommendation contemplate that public 
gentiment is to be enlightened by discussion— 
that the public mind is. to.be brought to a consid- 
eration of the enormity of the institution? “Is it 
to be kept before the minds of the people until 
the public will, expressed under the Constitution 
of the country, shall repeal the laws establishing 
the institution? Not at all. What is it? No 
man can be a patriot until he is first an Aboli- 
tionist. Wait not to strike the blow; now is the 
time; now is the day of salvation; strike now. 
Your arms will be powerless unless you strike 
the blow now. .Thatis the recommendation; that 
isthe advice,and I say itis adviceto revolution, 1 
say it is an incipient movement of treason against 
a common country. 

What is further asked in that book recom- 
mended by these gentlemen? What is asked by 
the gentleman who is nominated_now to preside 
over this House as Speaker, and expects to be 
elected by the assistance of Representatives from 
slaveholding constituencies ? they know they 
cannot secure this election in any other way. [ 
appeal to gentlemen in this House representing 
a slaveholding constituency if they are prepared, 
with these facts before them, to vote for a man | 
who has advised their non-slaveholding constit- 
uents not to worship with them, not to vote for | 
them, or hold any intercourse with them? Is there 
one? If there is such a one, I do not envy his 
situation, nor do l envy the constituency that 
would sustain him in such a deed. I have no 
fear that such a deed will ever be perpetrated. 
None, sir. 

_ Sir, if it is the purpose of the Republican party | 
to preserve their organization; if they have con- 
fidence. in their integrity and in the correctness of 
their principles, they have shining lights in that 
great party, men who are competent to preside, 
without selecting men who have united in that 
recommendation. Give us a name clear of that 
„stain; and you cannot go amiss in parties. There 
ig not any party in this House which has not 
men in it more loyal to the Government, and 
more friendly in their spirit, less hostile to any | 
porton of our people. T'he American party have 

istinguished men, who could preside over this 
House with great propriety, who have theability, 
who are conservative in spirit, who represent 
Joyal constituencies in this Union. Why not 
select one from that number? 

A Voice. Would you vote for him? 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. i would, if I could 
not do any better. We have also distinguished 
Democrats; and, if not so odious to those gentle- 
men who have concluded to advise our slaves to 
insurrect, and to recommeird non-intercourse on 
the part of our citizens, cannot they select. some. ji 
Democrat in this House who has won for himself | 
aname anda fanie; who has given an earnest of 
his love of the-country, of justice, of good order, | 
and of his ability to preside over our delibera- į 
tions? Surely, we have not so failen. Surely, 
we have not come down to the level that we are 
to select a man who has signed a paper advising 
rebellion and treason; advising steps which will 
result in insurrection; advising a portion of our 
constituencies to declare non-fellowship with the 
others, who would divide us asunder and destroy 
an institution sccured to us by the Constitution; 
made by an ancestry that we are all proud to re- | 
vert to as the most glorious ancestry that ever 
adorned a deliberative council upon earth. 

I make these remarks, Mr. Clerk, in order that 
the country may know if the deed is to be done. 
Sir, if the deed is to be done, if this country is to 
witness the humiliating spectacle of a presiding | 
officer elected by this House who has struck a 
blow at one half this Confederacy, of a presiding || 
officer, sworn to support the Constitution of the 
United States, advising the dismemberment of the 
Government. or steps which will lead to it; who, 
when he takes the oath to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which protects me and 
my constituents in the right to their slaves, ad- | 
vises that that right shall be disregarded, and that | 
those men shall take arms into their hands irre- if 


| period in the history of our country, of inaugu- 
| rating, in the organization of the House, a system 


floating this day over this Capitol. 


from Missouri, [Mr. CLarg,] which, when read, 


spective of constitutional means. _ If that is tò be 
done, I hope no slaveholding constituencies will 
have any share init. If thatis to ve done, I pray 
that no conservative Democrat, or man from the 
South, will engage in the deed. 

Sir, Massachusetts has reared her. monument 
in honor of the Revolution. New York, the great 
city and emporium of America, has been fed, has 
been nurtured, strengthened, and enriched by the 
produce of the South. Maryland and other sea- 

oard States glory in the reflection that they have 
been nurtured by their commerce, while we have 
sent them-our products; and an interchange has 
taken place up to this good hour without any 
such adviée of irisurrection, disunion, or non-fel- 
lowship. Have we fallen upon such evil times 
that when this House wishes to select a presiding 
officer, there is no party here which can present 
a candidate who is loyal to the Union and the 
Constitution; but we must take one who has 
thrown a firebrand into our midst, and whose ad- 
vice, if taken, would drench one half of this Union 
in blood? 

Mr. Clerk, if this advice is taken, and if this 
system is to be pursued; ifgentiemen in this House 
take upon themselves the responsibility which 
gentlemen now in nomination have taken, docs 
any man suppose this Union can continue? Can 
it continue if we are not to have any intercourse, 
religious, political, or social? Do we not know 
that when that time comes, this Union cannot ex- 
ist—that the Government will be destroyed? And 
is there any one here who is willing to raise his 
hand to destroy our Government by establishing ; 
the precedent, which will be quoted as the darkest 


which strikes down the ig mew the rights, and 
the guarantees, under the Constitution, of fifteen 
sovercign States of the Union? I pray not; I 
pray that such a thing may never happen. 

E gentlemen on the other side want to elect a 
Speaker from their midst, let them select one who 
has kept aloof from the sort of thing I have re- 
ferred to. Let them take another man than the 
one they appear to have selected. Do not let 
them punish the country with their power. I ask 
them not to discredit the Government by their 
action. Do not let them strike terror into the 
hearts of the American people. Do not put brother 
against brother, father against son. Do not raise 
a storm throughout this Unien, North and South. 
Do not destroy the conservative sentiment—that 
great clement which keeps the rs and. stripes 
I pray that 


it may not be done 

I havo now submitted my remarks; and, Mr. 
Clerk, I give my thanks to all sides of the House 
for the courtesy with which I have been heard. | 
I do not wish to retard the organization of the 
House. 1 have placed before the country my 
views on the matter to which I have attracted its | 
attention; I have placed before the country the 
facts which operate with me, and, having done 
that, I have discharged my duty as the Repre- 
sentative of agallant, a Union-loving, a peaceable, 
and a Christian,peoplo—a hares of which 
Lam proud, for it has always marched under the 
flag of the Union, and always gone to maintain 
the fame and ascendency of the Union abroad. 

Mr. GILMER. I do not rise, Mr. Clerk, with 
a view to make any speech. I propose to offer an 
amendment to the resolution of the gentleman 


will explain itself. I move to strike out all after 
the word “Resolved,” and in leu thereof to insert 
what I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


Whereas, the cireumstances and condition of the coun- 
uy require that the agp¢rities and animosities which, for 
the jast few years, have becn rapidly alienating one section | 
of the country from another, and destroying those fraternal | 
sentiments which are the strongest supports of the Consti- 
tution, should be allayed: whereas, inasmuch as the his- 
tory of the Government furnishes instances of success in 
giving guict to the country by the united exertions of con- 
servative national men, irrespective of party, there is reason 
to hope for a like result from similar labors: whereas, in 
1851, when the minds of the people of the North and of the 
South were inflamed on the subject of slavery, national } 
men appealed to the country as follows, to wit: 

“The undersigned, members of the Thirty-First Congress 
of the United States, believing that a renewal of sectional 
controversy upon the subject of slavery would be both dan- 
gerous to the Union and destructive of its objects, and 
seeing no mode by which such controversy can be avoided, 
except by a strict adherence to the settlement thereof ef- 
fected by the compromise gets passed at the last session of | 


Congress, do heréby declare their intention to maintain the 
said settlement inviolate, and to resist allattempts torepeal 
or alter the acts aforesaid, unless by the general consent of 
the friends of the measure, and to remedy such evils, if any, 
as time and experience may develop. è i 
“And for the purpose of making this resolution effective, 
they further declare. that they wiil not supportfor office of 
President or Vice President, or of Senator or of Represent- 
ative in Congress, or as member of a State Legislature, any 
man, of whatever party, who is not known to bë opposed 
to the disturbance of the settlement aforesaid, and to the 
renewal, in any form, of agitation upon the subject of. slå- 
very. ; 
“Henry Olay, 

Howell Cobb, 

C. S. Morehead, 

William Duer, 

Robert L. Rose, 

H. S, Foot. 

Wiliam C. Dawson, 

James Brooks, 

Thomas J. Rusk, 

Alexander H. Stephens, 

Jeremiah Clemens, 

Robert Toombs, ` 

James Cooper, 

M. P, Gentry, 

Thomas G. Pratt, 

Henry W. Hilliard, 

Wiliam M. Gwin, 

F. E. McLean, 

Samuel Eliot, 

A. G. Watkins, 

David Outlaw, 

Alexander Evans, 


H. A. Bullard, 

€. H. Williams, 

T. S. Haymond, 

J. Phillips Phænix, 
A. H. Sheppard, 
A. M. Schermerhorn, 
David Breck, 
John R. Thurman, 
James L. Johnson, 
D. A. Bokee, 

J. B. Thompson, 
George R. Andrews, 
J. M. Anderson, 

W. P. Mangum, 
John B. Kerr, 
Jeremiah Morton, 
J. P. Caldwell, 

R. I. Bowie, 
Edmund Deherry, 
E. C. Cabell, 
Humphrey Marshall, 
Ailen F. Owen.” 


The effects of which on the popular mind were to induce 
the Democratic party in their National Convention at 
Baltimore, in 1852, to resolve and pledge themselves to the 
nation, as follows, to wit: 

“That Congress has no power under the Constitution to 
interfere with or control the domestic institutions of the 
several States, and that such States are the sole and proper 
judges of everything appertaining to their own affairs, not 
prohibited by the Constitution; that all efforts made to in- 
duce Congress to interfere with questions of slavery, or to 
take incipient steps in relation thereto, are calculated to 
lead to the most alarming and dangerous consequences ; 
and that all such efforts have an inevitable tendency to di- 
minish the ltappiness of the people and endanger the stabil- 
ity and permanency of the Union, and ought not to be 
countenanced by any friend of our political institutions., 

& That the foregoing proposition covers, and was intended 
to embrace, the whole subject of the slavery agitation in 
Congress; and, therefore, the Democratic party of the 
Union, standing upon the ‘national platform, will abide by 
and adhere to the faithful execution of the acts known as 
the compromise incasures settled by the last Congress, the 
act for the reclaiming of fugitives from service included, 
which act being designed to carry out an express provision 
of the Constitution, cannot, with fidelity thereto, be re- 
pealed or so changed as to destroy or impair its efficiency. 

* Resolved, That we will resist all attempts at renewing, 
in Congress or out of it, the slavery agitation, under what- 


į ever shape and color the attempt may be made.” 


And the Whig party in the same year, at the same place, 

resolved and pledged themselves, as follows, to wit: 

“That the series ofmeasures commonly known as the com- 
promise, including the fugitive slave law, are acquiesced 
in by the Whig party of the United States, as a settlement, 
in principle and substance, a final settlement of the danger- 
ous and exciting questions which they embrace ; and so far 
as the fugitive slave law is concerned, we will maintain the 
same, and insist on its strict enforcement, until time and 
experience shall demo ate the necessity of further legis- 
lation to guard against cvasion or abuse, not impairing its 
présent etficiency ; and we deprecate all further agitation of 
slavery questions as dangerous to our peace, and will dis- 
countenanec alt efforts at the renewal or continuance of 
guch agitation, in Congress or out of it, whatever, where- 
ever, or however the attempt may be made; and we will 
maintain this system as essential to the nationality of the 
Whig party, and the integrity of the Union.” 

Therefore resolved, That, fully indorsing these national 
sentiments, itis the duty of every good citizen of this Union 
to resist all attempts at renewing, in Congress or out of it, 
the slavery agitation, under whatever shape and color the 
attempt may be made. ` 


Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Clerk, 
I donot wonder that the gentleman from North 
Carolina has been misled from the point before 
the House by the speech of the gentleman from 
Missouri, which had no relation to it. The ques- 
tion before the House is a question of order. ‘That 

ucstion the gentleman from Missouri has been 

ebating in the extraordinary speech which we 
have just heard. While that question of order is 
pending, I presume that the amendment would 
not be in order, Am Lright, Mr. Clerk? ` 

The CLERK. The gentleman is right on that 
pont The Clerk understands that the resolution 
has only been read for the information of the 
House. 

Mr. GILMER. Wo, sir; I offered it as in 
order. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. In order 
that it may be in order, Í withdraw the point of 
order. : 

Mr. CURTIS. I call for the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Hlinois. I move that 
the whole subject be laid upon the table. 
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Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. I demand the 
yeas and nays on-that motion. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 

"The question was taken, and it was decided in 

the negative-~yeas 116, nays: 116; as follows: 
VEAS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, Alley, Ash- 
ley, Babbit, Beale, Bingham, Biair;. Blake, Brayton, Buf- 
finton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butlerfield, 
Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Clark B. Cochrane, Colfax, 
Conklin, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, Dawes, 
Delano, Duell, Dunn, ‘Eugerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, 
Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster; Frank, French, Gooch, 
Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Haji, Haskin, Helmick, 
Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, 
Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, 
Leach, Lee, Uongnecker, Loomis, 


Killinger, DeWitt Č. 
Lovejoy, Marston, McKean; McKnight, McPherson, Mill- 
ward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, 
Nixon, Olin, Pabner, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, 
Potter, ‘Pottle, Riee, Christopher Robinson, Royce; 
Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Sherman, Somes, Spauld- 
ing, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, 
Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins Train, Trimble, 
Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, 
Cadwalader Ë. Washburn, Eilihu B. Washburne, Israel 
Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Wood- 
rmuff—L16. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, William 
C. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, 
Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, 
Branch, Briggs, Bristow, Burch, Burnett, Horace F, Clark, 
John B. Clark, Clomens, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, 
Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, 
Davidson, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, Dejarnette, Dim- 
mick, ‘Edmundson, English, Etheridge, Florence Fouke, 
Garnett, Gartrell, Gilmer, Hamilton, Hardeman, j. Morri- 
son Harris, John T. Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Hind- 
man, Holman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jen- 
kins, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Larrabee, James M. 
Leach, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Mallory, Chatles D. 
Martin, Elbert 8. Martin, Maynard, McClernand, Me- 
Quean, MeRae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Laban. T. 
Moore, Sydenham Moore, Isaac. N., Morris, Nelson, Nib- 
lack, Noell, Pendieton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, 
Quarles, Reagan, Reynolds, Riggs, James C. Robinson, 
Rufin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William 
Smith, William N. H. Smith, Stevenson, James A, Stew- 
art, Stokes, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallan- 
digham, Vance, Webster, Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, 
and Wright—-l16. 

So the House refused to lay the whole subject 
on the table. 

During the above call, 

Mr. PENNINGTON stated that his colleague, 
Mr. Aprarn, was detained from the House by 
illness. i 

Mr. CASE. I wish to offer a resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. I believe that I called for the 

revious question. 

The CLERK. 
not recognized. . 

Mr. CASE. I wish to offer a resolution that 
will have the effect to close this debate at present. 

Mr, BARKSDALE. I rise to a question of 
order. The question of order is this: the ques- 


The gentleman from Iowa was 


tion before the House is the election of a Speaker ; | 


the resolution of the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cuarx] relates to that question, and is there- 
fore in order; but the substitute offered by the 
cntleman from North Carolina [Mr. Gimer] 
oes not relate to the election of a Speaker, and is, 
therefore, out of order. . 2 

The CLERK. The Clerk will remark to the 
gentleman from Mississippi, that he is not pre- 
pared to decide whether the substitute or the 
amendment to the resolution is in order. If the 
point is insisted upon, the Clerk will submit the 
question to the House for its decision. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I insist on a decision of 
my question by the House, if the Clerk holds 
that he has not the power to decide it. 

Mr. CASE. [ask that my resolution be read, 
for the information of the Howse. 

There was no objection; and the Clerk read the 
resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the further consideration of the resolu- 
tion and amendment now before the House be postponed 
until the first Monday of January next; and the House 
proceed to a second ballot for Speaker. 

Myr. CASE. Idonotwantto cutoff discussion; 
but I think that we ought to organize this House 
first. Do that, and then members can talk until 
the last word has been said on this subject. For 
aught I care, they may talk a year on it. 

Mr. MAYNARD. If we are called upon to 
decide questions of order here, I desire to know 
under what rules we are acting? Certainly not 
the rules of the House. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. The precedent has been 
for the House to decide questions of order under 
similar circumstances. ’ 

The CLERK. ‘The Clerk would state for the 
information of the House, that, under like circum- 


stances, the House has always acted: under gen- 
eral parliamentary law. .... ce 

Mr. MAYNARD. I would inquire whether 
the Clerk will make decisions himself upon ques- 
tions of order_as they arise, or whether he will 
refer them. to a vote of the House to be settled by 
mere brute force—by. the power of majorities? 

The CLERK. The Clerk, in answer. to the. 
inquiry of the gentleman from. Tennessee, begs 
leave to read from the Manual, in order that the 
House may understand the power which the Clerk 
has in deciding questions which may arise.. This 
is the only authority the Clerk has been able -to 
find upon the subject: - : 

“When but one person is proposed, and no objection 
made, it has not been usual in Parliament. to put any ques- 
tion to the“House ; but without a question the members 
proposing him conduct him to the chair. But if there be 
Objection, or another proposed, a question is put by the 
Clerk. As are also questions of adjournment.’? 

That being all that the Clerk can find, he does 
not feel authorized to decide questions of order 
as they arise. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. 
new ny paini of order. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. The pending question is 
the decision of my point of order, and I insist 
upon it. 

Mr. CASE. Ihave not yielded the floor. 

Mr. BURNETT. Two questions of order 
cannot be pending at the same time. . 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. It was the 
very clause which has just been read by the Clerk 
which induced me yesterday to raise the question 
of order. 1 believed then, and I believe now, 
that no question can be entertained by the House 
until after.an organization, except a question ‘to 
proceed with the ballot, and a motion to adjourn. 

'he clause read by the Clerk fully sustains my 
view. 

Mr. CASE. Ibelieve Lam entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BURNETT. [I believe the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Barxspate] is upon the floor, 
upon a question of order which has not been 
decided. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi had the floor by the courtesy of the gentle- 
man from Indiana, [Mr. Casz.] 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I was upon the floor 
upon my point of order, and I am entitled to it 
without the courtesy of any gentleman. 

The CLERK. If the gentleman insists upon 
his point of order, the Clerk will put it to the 
House. 

Mr. BURNETT. I desire to appeal to thegen- 
tleman from Mississippi to withdraw his point of 
order, and permit me to make an appeal to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Gimer] in | 
reference to his resolution. I want a vote upon 
the resolution offered by the gentleman from Miis- 
souri, [Mr. Crarx.] As I heard the resolution of 
the gentleman from North Carolina indistinctly | 
read from the Clerk’s desk, I can see no objection 
to it; but without committing myself to that res- 
olution, as I indistinctly heard it, I will say to 
that gentleman that I would like him to change 
his motion, and offer his resolution as an amend- || 
ment by way of addition to the resolution of the | 
gentleman from Missouri, so that we may have 
a vote upon both propositions. The gentleman 
from North Carolina will sec that the effect of the 
adoption of his substitute will be to cut off a vote 
upon the resolution of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, and thereby enable the Republican party— 
to which I presume he and I are both opposed— 
to evade a vote upon a proposition which we are 
anxious they shall come up to and meet like men. 

I hope the gentleman will Jet us have a vote 
upon both propositions in that way. But if he 
does not see proper to pursue that course, he can 
attain his end in another manner; and that is, by 
offering his resolution as an independent proposi- 
tion. {am willing to meet all propositions upon 
that subject fairly and squarely. I will not dodge 
myself, nor will I offer a resolution which will 
enable other gentlemen to evade their responsi- 
bility. : 

Mr. CASE resumed the floor. 

Mr. GILMER. Iask the gentleman to yield’ 
me the floor. 

Mr. CASE. I cannot yield any further. I am 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman from Indiana 
is evidently not entitled to the floor, it having 


I now re- 


been taken from him on the point of order raised 


by the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. 
DALEJ. o ae O. 
Mr. CASE. . Then T insist. upon, thi 
of the point of order. 0 
Mr. HOUSTON. It will be imp 
ceed. with business unless the parli 
is enforced. < The gentlem n fi 
arrested the gentleman from Indi 
of order. e aa 
Mr. GILMER. I object to the gentle 
Alabama ‘proceeding, unless I am algo. 
to proceed. 000 on ste 
Ar. HOUSTON. ‘The gentleman from 
sissippl obtained the floor upon a point of o 
r. GILMER, I have: as much the’ perth 
sion of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr.G 
to proceed as has the gentleman from Alaba. 
r. HOUSTON. If the gentle: 
Curolina only knew when he was ent Le. 
floor, nobody would controvert his right. The 
gentleman from Indiana has lost thé floor by 
aving it wrested from him by thé gentleman 
from Mississippi upon a question of order.” 


R. LT have ag much ri 


u; 


point of order. 

The CLERK. The Clerk thinks not. f: 

Mr. CASE. Ihave not yielded to any one, 
and I cannot yield further. © 00 000 

Mr. BARKSDALE. My pointof order is not 
yet decided, and I have not yet yielded the floor. 
Í yielded it temporarily to ‘the gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Puneet J Se 

The CLERK. The Clerk understood the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi as yieldin, ‘the floor, and 
he recognized the gentleman from’ ndiana as en- 
titled to.it. The gentleman from Mississippi 
insists that he did not yield the floor except to 
enable the gentleman from Kentucky to make a 
few remarks. The Clerk therefore thinks that 
the gentleman from Mississippi is entitled to the 
floor, upon the point of order. 

Mr. GILMER. Then let him proceed. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. If the gentleman from 
North Carolina will withdraw his resolution, I 
will yield the floor to him for that purpose. I 
have no objection to the presentation of the reso- 
lution, after the resolution of the gentleman from 
Missouri shall have been disposed of; but in the 


| present state of things I do not believe it is in 


order, not being germane to the question before 
the House. i ivan i 
The CLERK. The question then is: Will the 


| House entertain the resolution of the gentleman 


from North Carolinaas an amendment to the res- 
olution offered by the gentleman from Missouri? 
Mr. GILMER. How far have we proceeded 
now, Mr. Clerk? I understand that it has been 
indicated here that a declaration of opinion of this 
body, which I consider to be nothing. more than 
a body of citizens for the present, in regard toa 
certain pamphlet—the approval or disapproval of 
that infamous pamphlet—has got something to do 
with the election of Speaker. Idenyit. But what 
I maintain is, that if that is in order, if the expres- 
sion of a political or moral sentiment is in order 
as preparatory to the élection of Speaker, then my 
resolution is in order, for the reason that it prè- 
pares the minds of this body much more nobly, 
Mr. BARKSDALE. I dogire to ask the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina if his resolution re- 
fors either directly or indircetly to the election of 
Speaker, or to the qualification of any member of 
the House for the Speakership? ee 
Mr. GILMER. Kres, sin I consider it. does. 
It shows that we want the Speaker who may be 
elected to understand that we will expect him to 
actin accordance with the sentiments of the House 
in this matter, as expressed in my resolution. — 
Mr. BARKSDALE. {insist upon my point 
of order being submitted to thé House. 
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Mr: GROW... ‘I desire to read from the stat- 
utes a provision bearing on this point, as I take 
it that we arè bound by the laws of Congress, 
whether we have rules passed for our government 
or not. I-desire to call attention to almost ‘the 
very first act passed under the Constitution under 
which we live. Irefér tothe act approved Ist of 
June; 1789, which is to be found on the twenty- 
third page of volume one Statutes at Large, which: 
provides that, at the first session of Congress after 
every general élection of Representatives, the oath 
or-affirmation shall be administered by any one 
member of the House of Representatives to the 
Speaker, and by him to all the members present, 
and to’ the Clerk, previous to entering on any 
other business. T $ 

Now, proposing a resolution is.‘‘any other 
business”? clearly, under the law, and we Tare no 
business with it. a 

‘The CLERK. The question is: Will the 
House entertain the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Gumer} 
to the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri, [Mr. Cark ?] 

Mr. GILMER. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BURNETT. I presume the point of et be 
is debatable? 

The CLERK. The Clerk thinks that, under 
the practice of the House, it is. 

r. BURNETT. I understood the gentleman 
from North Carolina to state, by way of expla- 
nation of the reason which induced him to offer 
his amendment, that, if itis the duty of the House 
to express any political sentiment in relation to 
the present state of things, his is much preferable 
to the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri; as the latter is merely expressing an 
opinion in regard to a pamphlet—an infamous 
pamphlet, as he styles it. I would say to the 
gentleman from North Carolina, that I do not so 
understand the resolution of the gentleman from 
Missouri. J understand it as an enunciation of 
a solemn declaration by the national and conserv- 
ative clements of this House, that the man who 
has been willing to indorse by his recommenda- 
tion a book containing incendiary sentiments cal- 
culated to sct one portion of the Union against 
another; to apply the incendiary torch to the 
houses of the people who live in the section where 
he and I live; who have been ready to set the slave 
against the master, and to stir up a servile insur- 
rection, which is regarded as the most horrible of 
all wars, is not fit to be intrusted with the Speak- 
ership of this House. That is what I understand 
to be the object of the resolution. Believing that 
thegentleman from North Carolinais, like myself, 
prompted by love for the Constitution; that he 
is a conservative and national man; that he is a 
national man, and is in favor of the preservation 
of the Union; that he, like myself, is for calling 
back the people of both sections to feclings of 
fraternity, I thought that he, like us, would give 


a rebuke to those men, and would enable us, if | 
there was a conservative element atthe North, to | 


awaken thatelement, and bringitintoaction, That 
is how I regard it. 

I do not regard this resolution as simply pass- 
ing an opinion on Mr. Helper’s book, but as con- 
demning the action of those sixty-odd Republi- 
cans who recommended it. I have not read the 
whole book; but I have looked at a portion of it, 
and seen what these gentlemen have indorsed; 
and, as a Representative of a southern constitu- 
ency,as a Representative of a people who are loyal 
and true to the Constitution of the country; of a 
people who have shown by their past pa that 
they are not only ready to preserve the nion, 
ready to enter into compromises for peace and 

uiet, but are also ready, (I speak what I be- 
lieve to be. the sentiments of the people of that 
portion of Kentucky which I represcnt,) if this 
warfare is to be made on their institutions, if the 
safety of their homes and families is to be invaded, 
to go out of this Union. I say that all we want 
is to know what northern sentimentis. [Applause 
in the galleries, and. hisses from the Republican 
benches.] Weare citizens of acommon country, 
living under a common Government, covered by 
a common Constitution, and I trust that there is 
patriotism enough at the North, devotion enough 
among her people, to stand by the Constitution, 
and to protect us from the aggressions of men 
who are ready to apply the incendiary torch to 


our houses, and to stir up insurrection and war į 


| which everybody understands; and it is for that 


within our borders.. I,asa-southern man, desire 
to have an expression of the sentiment of the 
House on this question. Letusenter by a solemn 
vote our condemnation of the public men of the 
country who are ready and willing to say that 
they have indorsed that book, and subseribed to 
senda million copies into the hands of the people 
of this country. I say we must enter our solemn. 
condemnation here by our votes upon it, and see 
how many of our northern friends here are read 
to say that they had no part or fellowship in this 
matter. oo 

I do not propose to detain the House by any 
farther remarks; but I was exceedingly anx- 
ious 

Mr. STANTON. I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. ` 

Mr. BURNETT. Oh, pardon me, if you 

lease. I desire again to appeal to my friend, the 

istinguished gentleman from North Carolina, to 
let us have a separate vote on the resolution of 
the gentleman from Missouri. His resolution 
can then be offered. We can thusavoid the point 
of order, vote on both propositions, and proceed 
to elect a Speaker. 

I ask pardon of the House for having detained 
it solong. I was led into these remarks from a 
desire that the gentleman from North Carolina 
might agree with me in regard to the policy which 
we ought to pursue here as national men. 

Mr. GILMER. Ihave modified my last reso- 
lution, so as to cut off all discussions as to points 
of order. 

- The resolution, as modified, was read, as fol- 
lows: ° 


Therefore resolved, That, fully indorsing these national 
sentiments, it is the duty of every good citizen of this 
Union to resist all.attempts at renewing, in Congress or 
out of it, the slavery agitation, under whatever shape and 
color the attempt may be made, and that no member should 
be elected Speaker of this House whose political opinions 
are not known to conform to the foregoing sentiments. 


Mr. LEAKE. Will the gentleman from North 
Carolina allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr.GiLMER. I cannotyicld the floor. I have 
only afew words which I shall detain the House 
tohear. Tconsidey that my resolution doesevery- 
thing by way of expression of opinion that is 
accomplished by the resolution of the gentleman 
from Missouri. Every expression of opinion 
contained in his resolution is contained in the one 
offered by me, and, I think, in happier manner; I 
think in more useful language. Iam sorry that 
I cannot agree with my friend from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Bornerr,} and that 1 cannot comply with 
the request which he so urgently makes. 

Why, Mr. Clerk, what do we sec around us? 
My resolution is not only intended to keep off 
what I sec in the journals of a particular party, 
all over the country, but also to keep off what I 
consider a part and parcel of the same thing here 
in this House. IJ say, with great respect to my 
southern brethren, look at the papers of the 
morning in favor of the interests of the party in 
power, look at their publications for the last three 
or four days, and you will find in these papers, 
of a particular party complexion, very careful 
details of the little prayer meetings that are being 
held in some sections of the northern country in 
connection with the late terrible affair at Harper’s 
Ferry; and, although meetings much more nu- 
merous are being held of a contrary character, 
not one word in reference to these meetings of a 
contrary character is ever alluded to. What does 
that mean? 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman from 
North Carolina permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. GILMER. No, sir; my friend will par- 
don me; I cannot yield. 

Mr. BURNETT. I wished to ask the gentle- 
man where these meetings are being held ? 

Mr. GILMER. I cannot yield. I say, what 
docs that mean? There is some meaning in it; 
there is, I fear, the same design and meaning in 
the resolution which is now offered and insisted 
on by the gentleman from Missouri. The resolu- 
tion offered by me, as I have said, effects the same 
thing, and it equally condemns the very inflam- 
matory productions that are alluded to in a spirit 


reason that I cannot yield to the request of m 

friend from Kentucky to withdraw my amend- 
ment. It declares, properly, that no-one who 
approves of this Helper pamphlet, or the senti- 
ments therein contained, ought to be clected | 


Speaker... And when the same. thing is done i 

more comprehensive language, is it not always 
better to use such.a medium to accomplish such 
an object? and, were I to yield to the gentleman, 
I would be giving force and. effect. to that very 
identical unfortunate spirit of agitation which it. 
is the purpose of myself and my friends here to 
exert all the influence we can to put down. We 
are national men. We belong to neither of the 
classes of men who are the peculiar friends of the 
Nerth, nor are we any fillibusters in spirit. We 
crave not the honor of belonging to the extreme 
men of any section—even of our own section. 
Wedo not seek to impress upon the people of our 
section that we are more the exclusive friends of 
the South than our neighbors. For that reason, 
I prefer that the expression of the opinion of this 
House shall be inthe terms of the resolution that 
I have offered. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM.’ I think the entire 
object would be obtained by a division of the 
question. I therefore call for a division of the 
question; and ask that the vote may be first taken 
upon striking out. 

The CLERK again stated the question before 
the House to be: ‘Will the House receive the res- 
olution of the gentleman from North Carolina as 
an amendment to the resolution of the gentleman 
from Missouri ?”’ 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Before that ques- 
tion is put, I ask for the reading of both the reso- 
lutions, 

Mr. GARNETT. I have an amendment to 
propose to the amendment of the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

The CLERK. The question of order is still 
pending. 

Mr. GARNETT. I thought that question of 
order had been withdrawn. 

The CLERK. It has not been. 

Mr. GARNETT. I give notice, then, that I 
will offer my amendment as soon as the question 
of order is disposed of. 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania. I move 
that the question of order be laid on the table. 

A Memser. You must lay the whole subject 
on the table, or nothing. 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania. I move, 
then, to lay the whole subject on the table. 

ar: BARKSDALE. | T withdraw my point of 
order. 

Mr. GARNETT. Then I am entitled to the 
floor, and I now offer my amendment. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vamia has.moved to lay the whole subject on the 
table. : 

Mr. BARKSDALE, 
question of order, 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania. But my 
motion to lay the whole subject on the table is 
still pending. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. The motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania operated upon the 
question of order. ‘That question being with- 
drawn, the motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania falls with it, and a proposition is now 
presented by the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania My mo- 
tion was to lay the whole subject on the table. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. The gentleman 
made the motion while the question of order was 

ending, and yielded the floor. That question 
aving been withdrawn, the floor now belongs to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. GARNETT. I hope the gentleman will 
allow me to offer my amendment. A motion to 
lay on the table has just been made and rejected, 
and it is a useless consumption of time to re- 
new it. 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania. l cannot 
withdraw it, although I should be very glad to 
oblige the gentleman. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I submit the point of or- 
der that there has been no intervening business 
since the motion to. lay on the table has been 
decided, and therefore that it is not in order to 
repeat the motion. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will state that, since 
the motion has been voted on, the gentleman from 
North Carolina has modified his resolution. 

Mr. BURNETT. I call for the yeas and nays 
upon the motion to lay on the table. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE, I call for the read- 


I have withdrawn my 
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ing of the resolution of the gentleman from North 
Carolina. - : 3 

Mr. CURTIS. Iobject: 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I believe that, 
under the parliamentary law, any member has 
the right to call for the reading of the resolution. 
- Mr. CURTIS. The House must decide that 
question. It is no use to have it read. Every 
member knows what it is. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Ihave not heard it. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. It has undergone 
so many twists that. I do not know howit stands 
now. 

Mr. CURTIS. I withdraw my objection to the 
reading of the resolution and amendment. 

Tho resolution and amendment were. again 
read. 

Mr. MILLSON. » I suppose, Mr. Clerk, that 
under the rules now governing our proceedings, 
the present question is a debatable onc? 

The CLERK. The Clerk understands that, 
undcr the parliamentary law, a motion to lay upon 
the table does not preelude debate. 

Mr. MILLSON. So I understand. Gentle- 
men of the House of Representatives, I rise to 
speak in this discussion almost under a sense of 
humiliation. I trust that my public course, as a 
member of this body, has not been so little ob- 
served as not to enable gentlemen to know that I 
have had heretofore a fair claim to be considered 
temperate in my views and expressions. And 
yet, sir, I confess that I have been much disap- 

ointed in the character of the debate, as well as 
in the sources from which that debate has come. 
There is nothing in the ‘proposition submitted 
by the gentleman from North Parolina [Mr GL- 
MER] to which I might not abstractly assent; but 
I trust the gentleman will pardon me for suggest- 
ing that such an invitation as that which he has 
presented should not now come from a southern 
member. Sir, in view of recent occurrences, by 
this time known throughout the world, we had 
good right to expect that while we remained, as 
we should have remained, silent in our seats, gen- 
tlemen from other parts of the country, from the 
northern portions of the Union, should have come 
to meet us with extended hands, and have given 
us the assurance that those events were not types 
of northern sentiment or northern intents. And, 
yet, what do I find? First, a gentleman from Mis- 
souri, ‘next, a gentleman from North Carolina, 
comes forward and implores those whose duty it 
was, in this emergency, to advance towards us, 
to cease their hostility, and let us be restored to 
quiet and to safety. 

Sir, as there is nothing in the resolution of the 
gentleman from North Carolina, so also there is 
nothing in the resolution of the gentleman from 
Missouri, to which { could not yield my assent; 
and yet I must frankly avow that I most deeply 
regretted the introduction of the resolution by the 
gentleman from Missouri, yesterday, Is this a 
time when we should seck from others pledges 
for our own security? I said I spoke almost 
under.a sense of humiliation; for it might have 
been expected, when gentlemen from southern 
States were kind enough to tender to gentlemen 
upon the other side an opportunity they had no 
right to expect; to offer those assurances which 
might, if it be not too late, tend to reassure the 
public mind of the South, they would have availed 
themselves of that opportunity; but, instead of 
availing themselves of the opportunity so ten- 
dered, we find the significant fact that those gen- 
tlemen have maintained a sullen and most con- 
temptuous silence, [laughter from the Republican 
benches,} and that they have sought to make no 
further use of the opportunity thus gratuitously 
offered than to make frequent attempts to prevent 
a public expression of the opinion of this House, 
by moving to lay all these propositions upon the 
tabie. 

Sir, I would have waited to be sought, nor 
would I have introduced this question in connec- 
tion with one so comparatively unimportant as 
the choice of a presiding officer of this body. Sir, 
there seems to me something of an anti-climax in 
‘the resolution of the gentleman from Missouri; 
for, sir, the conscious publication and distribution 
of inflammatory and seditious writings, tending 
and designed to incite the negro population of the 
southern States to insurrection, should involve 
graver responsibility, and should provoke a more 
-golemn retribution, than the mere forfeiture of the 


place of Speaker of this body. One who. con- 
sciously, deliberately, and of purpose, lent his 
name and influence to the propagation of such 
writings is not only not fit to be Speaker, butis 
not fit to live. [Applause and hisses in the gal- 
lery.] Sir, I will not attempt to penetrate the 
hidden sanctions which, in the relations between 
himself and his Maker, regulate human conduct, 
by saying he is not fit to die. i ; 

I know that gentlemen yesterday availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to declare that their sig- 
natures were Pbtained to the paper in question 
without any proper notion of the contents of the 
paper, or of the character of the work recom- 
mended. I know how apt gentlemen are at times 
hastily and inconsiderately to. subscribe their 
names to papers which are signed by others, and 
J will not, and I feel no disposition to hold to a 
rigid responsibility gentlemen who take occasion 
to disavow aiding the circulation of any writing 
for the purpose and in the hope of inciting the 
slaves of the southern States to rebellion and in- 
surrection. My remarks are intended only for 
those—if there be such here—who did, of purpose, 
deliberately and intentionally, with full eaowindse 
of the character of the production which they 
aimed to circulate throughout the country, con- 
sent nevertheless to aid in its publication. It was 
for them only that I spoke; and I yet trust, sir, 
that the number of them may be but small. 

However that be, sir, we were entitled to.spon- 
taneous and gratuitous assurances from the gen- 
tlemen whose names were subscribed to that doc- 
ument. . It is not for us to invite them to that 
explanation; and it is for that reason that I re- 
gret that my friend from Missouri introduced his 
resolution, and I should even now prefer to have 
it withdrawn; although, as I have already said, 
there is nothing in it which, if it passes to a vote, 
I cannot give my assent to. I take the liberty 
again to say that it seems to me to be rather un- 

racious that gentlemen, considering the position 
m which we stand, should attempt to suppress 
the expression of opinion by the House in regard 
to the subjects contained in that book. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York, took the floor; but 
yielded to Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Clerk, I have, until 
this moment, disregarded this debate, because I 
presumed it was simply thrown at the House at 
this time for the purpose of preventing an organ- 
ization. But the manner of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Mrzusow]—my respect for his long 
experience in this House; my respect for his 
character, and the serious impression which this 
matter seems to have made on his mind—induce 
me to say now what I have to say. I ask that 
the letter which I send up may be read. 

The following letter was thereupon read from 
the Clerk’s desk: 

Wasurneron Crry, December 6, 1859. 

Dear Sin: I perceive that a debate has arisen in Con- 
gress in which Mr. Helper’s book, the “ Impending Crisis,” 
is brought up as an exponent of Republican principles. As 
the names of many leading Republicans are presented as 
recommending a compendium of the volume, it is proper 
that I should explain how those names were obtained in 
advance of the publication. Mr. Helper broughthis book to 
meat Silver Spring to examine and recommend, if I thought 
well of it, as a work to be encouraged by Republicans. 1 
had never seen it before. After its perusal, l either wrote 
to Mr. Helper, ortold him that it was objectionable in many 
particulars, to which I adverted; and he promised me, in 
writing, that he would obviate the objections by omitting 
entirely or altering the matter objected to. 

T understand that it was in consequence of his assurance 
to me that the obnoxious matter in the original publication 
would be expurgated, that members of Congress and other 
influential men among the Republicans were indneed to 
give their countenance to the circulation of the edition so 


to be expurgated. 
F. P. BLAIR, 


Hon. JoHN SHERMAN. Silver Spring. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I do not recollect signing 
the paper referred to; but I presume, from my 
name appearing in the printed list, that I did sign 
it. I therefore make no excuse of that kind. I 
never have read Mr. Helper’s book, or the com- 
pendium founded upon it. I have never seen a 
copy of either. And here, Mr. Clerk, I might 
leave the matter; but as many harsh things have 
been said about me, I desire to say that.since I 
have been a member of this House I have always 
endeavored to cultivate the courtesies and kind rela- 
tions that are due from one gentleman to another. 
I never addressed to any member such language 
as I have heard to-day. I never desire such 
language to be addressed to. mes if I can avoid it. 


newed laughter.]_ Sir, upon the 9th da 


I appeal tó my public. record, during a.period of, 
four years, in this body; and I say.now: that there 
is not a- single question agitating the public mind, 
not a single topic on which there'can be sectional: 
jealousy: or sectional controversy, unless gentle- 
men on the other ‘side of the House. thrust: such: 
subjects upon us... I repeat, nota single questions. 
We have pursued a course of studied silence. . it. 
ig our intention to organize the House. quietly,. 
decently, in order, without vituperations; and. we. 
trust. to: show to members on all sides of the 
House that the party with which I have the honor 
to act can administer this House, and administer. 
this Government {applause from the galleries and 
the Republican benches] without: trespassing on. 
the rights of any., E a oe : 

Mr. KEITT, (in his seat.). Only one half of it. 

Mr.SHERMAN. I say then that I, for one, 
would not trespass on a right of a single southern 
citizen; and I defy any man to show anywhere a 
word that I have uttered that would lead to a dif- 
ferent conclusion. The signing of. that. paper, 
and the book, every member of the House can 
appreciate without my saying a word about it. . 

have said more than I. designed, and I trust 
that hereafter gentlemen. on the other side of the 
House will observe the courtesies. due from one 
gentleman to another. I have always observed. 
such courtesies to them. While newspapers may. 
call names, let me say, that this is not the place for 
epithets; itis-the place for reason and argument, 
. Mr. LEAKE. "I desire to make a remark. in 
replyto the observations that have fallen from the 
lips of the Abolition candidate for the Speakership 
of this House, [hisses from. the. Republican 
benches.] . I beg gentlemen. when: they: hiss: to 
remember that: Rome was saved-when ‘the geese 
cackled. I understand thatthe Abolition candi- 
date for the Speakership admits that he signed 
that recommendation, and puts in a special plea of 
non est factum—that he signed it without knowin 
its contents. The letter which he has sent up ani 
had read, from Mr. Blair, says. that there was a 
vague promise to correct certain errors in the 
book before he would be responsible forit; but the 
gentleman from Ohio has not yet told us whether 
lie was aware of any change in the book from the 
time he aned the recommendation up to this 
moment. 1 wish to know. from that gentleman 
and those who sustain. him, whether he and they 
indorse the sentiments of that book as published 
in the New York. Herald? He has not. yet dis- 
avowed one solitary sentiment announced in the 
publication in the Herald. J have not yet scen a 
full copy of the book itself. We, on this side, 
are entitled to know who itis that we are to elect 
Speaker, whether we are to electa man who, while 
Iam here in the discharge of my public duties, is 
stimulating my negroes at home to apply the torch 
to my dwelling and the knife to the throats of my 
wife and helpless children. Hehas notdisavowed 
it; nor has anybody in this House disavowed the 
sentiment yet. ` i 

Mr. KILGORE. Ihave. nhs : 

Mr. LEAKE. Iam now applying to the can- 
didate on the other side. Iam for holding him 
up to face the music on this question; and it has. 
got to be faced before the close of this discussion 
~-and the sooner the better. I want to know from 
the gentleman from, Ohio, the candidate of the 
Abolition party in this Hall, (Icall things by their 
right names,) if he says that heis opposed to any 
interference with the subject of slavery, outside 
the Halls of Congress as well as in them? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Allow me to say, once for 
all, (and I have said it five times on this floor,) 
that I am opposed to any interference whatever 
by the people of the free States with the relations 
of master and slave in the slave States. [Applause 
in the Hall and galleries.] 

_ Mr. LEAKE. The. gentleman says he. an- 
nounced that sentiment five different tmes—will 


he be kind enough to tell me the last occasion that 
he announced it? 


Several Members on the Republican benches. , 
Now, just now! [Laughter.] os 

Mr. LEAKE, What was the first time? [Re- 
of March 
last, this publication in relation to Helper’s book 
was written with that gentleman’ssignaiure affixed 
toit, in which he'is pledged to revolution in. the 
South, to throttle slavery, and to abolish the insti- 
tution—peaceably if hecan, forcibly if he must. 


“That was his. pledge. . Now, I want to know 
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whether he disavows the document to which he 


Kas placed his signature? He has not said it, and | 


he -will ‘not'say it. Nobody on that side of the 
House will say it. 

“Mr. CURTIS. I'wish to correct the gentle- 
man from Virginia. The gentleman from Ohio 
{Mi SHERMAN] has disavowed any knowledge 
of this pamphlet atthe time he signed that paper; 
and it is clearly disclosed by the letter of Mr. 
Blair, which ‘has been read, that at that time the 
compendium had not been published. I, as one 
whose name appears on that. paper~and I have 
no doubt every man who signed it does the same 
disavow and condemn anything like an attempt 
upon the part of the North to interfere with the 
relation between master and slave in the slave 
States. In every speech I have made in the dis- 
trict which I represent, I have always said that 
it is the purpose and design of the Republican 
party not to interfere with slavery in the States 
where it exists; and I say there is no Republican 
in this Hall who is in favor of interfering with 
such relations. Why do gentlemen persist in try- 
‘ing to put usin a false position? I disavow every- 
thing ‘contained in that pamphlet or any other 
which carries'#he idea that any man in the North 
is in favor of Sring up insurrection and blood- 
shed in the South; on the contrary, they have 
everywhere éndeavored to prevent it. 

Mr. RUST. What portion of the pamphlet do 
you indorse? You signed the reco%imendation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Isay I never read that pam- 

hlet. I indorsed the proposition of a compend- 
ium containing tabular statements and historical 
extracts for general use. 

Mr. RUST. What was their design? 

Mr. CURTIS. They were designed to be 
circulated for the ‘benefit of the human race. 
(Laughter. f 

“Mr. PALMER. Irise to a'ġuestion of order. 
I understand that the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Crarx] is entitled to the floor. He yielded 
temporarily to the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. 
Seen} 

Mr. LEAKE. No, sir, I was entitled to the 


oor. . 

The CLERK. The gentleman from New York 
obtained the floor and gave way to the gentleman 
from Ohio. The Clerk did not observe that the 
gentleman from New York claimed the floor, 
when the gentleman from Ohio concluded; he 
then assigned the floor to the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. LEAKE. I have the floor, then. Now let 
us come back to the only point which the gentle- 
man from Iowa is making upon us. We may'as 
well meet them ‘as they arise, for I warn gentle- 
men on the other side that the ‘ Impending Crisis 
at the South”? has got to be met, and we of the 
South are going to settle itas we go. What isthe 
issue that the gentleman from Iowa makes now? 
Even the ‘gentleman from Ohio, the candidate, 
the recognized exponent of gentlemen upon that 
side of the House, the gentleman for whom they 
vote for Speaker, acknowledges that he signed 
that paper, but puts in the plea of non est factum 
—‘‘ please God, I did not know what I signed ” 
It will be his duty, as Speaker, to sign your 
bills when they are enrolled. If you elect him, 
he must certify to them before they can have 
the force of law, and he will hereafter seek to 
evade responsibility, by saying—‘‘I signed the 
bill, but I did not know what the face of the bill 
contained upon it.” That is the position of the 

entleman from Ohio. He signed this paper, but 
he did not know what was in it. J hold that a 
man is disqualified when he puts in a plea of utter 
‘ignorance in signing so important a paper as this. 

Here is a paper containing incendiary princi- 
ples, and bearing upon its face a declaration of 
war, internecine war, internal war, social war, 
domestic war upon the South, and we are told by 
Mr. Frank P. Blair, of Silver Spring, that his can- 
didate for Speaker of this House signed this paper, 

‘involving the highest and holiest considerations 
known to American citizens, without. knowing 
“what he did! Sir, “ignorance of law excuses no 
man,’’ is a maxim as old as the common law it- 
self; and I hold that any man who puts in that 
‘plea is disqualified for the office, and I would vote 
against him for that reason, if for no other. 

Now, one word in reference to the proposition 
of the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Gu- 

MER:}] [understood him to say that the proposi- 


fi 


tion contained in the resolution of the gentleman: 


from Missouri was, in fact, embodied in his amend- 
ment. I cain see no reason, then, why we should 
not drop òne; and I ask that gentleman why he 
wants to strike out the resolution of the gentleman 
from Missouri and insert his own? I appeal to 
that gentleman to know if he is‘ opposed to any 
proposition contained in the resolution of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

Mr. GILMER. Thave already explained that. 
For the reason that while my resolution embraces 
all that is contained in the resolution of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, it goes a great deal fur- 
ther. It declares that we cannot and will not 
elect, as Speaker of this House, any man whose 
sentiments are not known to conform to the opin- 
ions expressed in my resolution. The resolution 
the gentleman is so zealously in favor of simply 
declares that we will not vote for any man who 
isin favor of these inflammatory appeals. But for 
a reason that my friend will understand, and that 
F have expressed, the resolution offered by me is 
in calm, dispassionate terms, well calculated to 
allay this unfortunate excitement. I do it from 
a solemn regard for the best interests of my coun- 
try and the best interests of the South. That I 
| conceive to be the great purpose—and I speak it 
with great deference—of the resolution of the 
gentleman from Missouri. If there is any mis- 
understanding now, I could not multiply words 
that would make it plainer. 

Mr. LEAKE. È was said by Talleyrand, I 
believe, that words are cmployed to conceal ideas. 
I confess that the remarks of the gentleman from 
North Carolina have succeeded in accomplishing 
that object. I still want to know of the gentle- 
man whether there is anything in the resolution 
of the gentleman from Missouri which he con- 
demns? He has not yet answered 'that question. 

Mr. GILMER. My resolution answers it. 

' Mr. LEAKE. Answer it upon the floor. Let 
us come to the point. Fask the gentleman from 
North Carolina to come right to the point. When 
he interrupts me for explanation, I want him to 
make that explanation so clear that I can under- 
stand what he means. Why has he put these 
abstract declarations? 

Mr. GILMER. Is it the purpose of the gen- 
tleman to get at the point whether or not I am in 
favor of the sentiments expressed in the Helper 
pamphlet? If it is, I will only say that I have 
already very freely expressed myself against 
them. I have characterized them as infamous. 

Mr. LEAKE. Put yourself upon the record. 

Mr. GILMER. I have put myself upon the 
record just where I want'to be. 

Mr. LEAKE. Exactly; and that is just no- 
where at-all. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GILMER. i leave it to the country to 
decide that. I go before the country upon my 
record. . 

Mr. LEAKE. If you came to old Virginia, I 
could beat you on that issue. 

Mr. GILMER. I will go before the country 
any where upon the record which I choose to make 


ùp.. 
Pir. LEAKE. Sọ you may in Virginia, and 
so may any man—anybody except Ossawatomie 
Brown, or his first cousin. But we are as far at 
sea as we were before about these propositions. 
The gentleman has not dared to mect the ques- 
tion. What is it in the resolution of the gentle- 
man from Missouri which he condemns? If it 
is right, why not adopt it; if wrong, why not 
rejectit? If the gentleman’s resolution contains 
any idea not contained in the original resolution, 
why then offer it as an addition? Why not let 
the original resolution stand as itis? I will tell 
you, Mr. Clerk, what is the true secret. Yes, I 
| will put it upon the record. Certain. combina- 
tions which have been formed upon this floor may 
be broken up, and a man not now prominent may 
become the most available candidate for Speaker 
atlast. There is the true solution of this whole 
difficulty. I have come here unpledged and un- 
committed to anybody—ready to vote for any man 
who is loyal to the Constitution and the country, 
whatever his party affinities may have been. Iam 
ready to do so now. I have my own preference; 
and I shall vote for that preference until I find that 
I can do better by voting for some one else, when 
Tam ready to change front. 
Those gentlemen, on the other hand, want to 


| harmonize upon a platform that is fatal to the | 


country. We of the South, upon our side, de~ 
mand that we shall know what proposition is 
agreeable to them. When we state what propo- 
sition is agreeable to us, we cannot get them. to 
the point. I ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Snermayn] whether he disavows the sentiments of 
that pamphlet, and he refuses to answer; and the 
gentleman from North Carolina refuses. to. say 
whether there is anything in the resolution of the 

entleman from Missouri which he condemns. 

e refuses to answer, and contents himself with 
a sort of fillibuster movement, adopting a platform 
embracing the platforms of opposite parties, I be- 
lieve, the resolutions of the conventions which 
met at Philadelphia and Baltimore. He indorses 
both sides of the question, and says all sides ought 
to vote for his resolution, because he has both 
sides in it. Whilst I am ready to indorse the 
sentiments of his preamble, I contend that ‘we 
have a point before us, and that point we cannot 
and will not surrender under any circumstances. 
We hold that a man who indorses the sentiments 
of that Helper pamphlet is unfit to be Speaker; 
unfit to hold any office, unfit to hold a seat upon 
this floor, because he comes here sworn to de- 
stroy the Constitution, and everything we hold 
sacred. 

Mr. Clerk, I wanted to say these things, and I 
have.said them very plainly. I have now done. 
Whatever may be Hes result, I will abide the 
issue; but I warn gentlemen on all sides that 
there ıs much more in this than they seem. to 
think. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Mr. Clerk, I 
have listened with interest and pleasure, as I 
always do, to the remarks made by the honorable 
gentlemen from Virginia, [Mr. Mizuson;] and; 

uring the scenes of the last Congress, I becanté 
so Peery convinced of his truth, his sincerity, 
and his moderation, that I am unwilling to per- 
mit the occasion to pass without some observa- 
tions from even as humble an individualas myself. 
Sir, he put a question, a very proper:question, to 
gentlemen from the North, why no one of them 
has expressed his opinions in respect of the recent 
invasion of Virginia by some persons alleged to 
be northern men? Since that gentleman. has 
spoken, I feel that I cannot, in justice to the 
orth, maintain my silence. The reason, sir, 
why I presume no gentleman of the North has 
spoken before is, I suppose, because no one has 
believed that anybody was serious in charging 
upon the North complicity in, or a) aproval of, the 
transactions of John Brown in Virginia. We 
never even dreamed that we should be charged 
with such complicity.. [Applause upon the floor 
and in the galleries.] But, while my friend from 
Virginia was speaking, it for the first time- flashed 
upon my mind that gentlemen from the southern 
States in this House may really have imagined 
that the North was not conservative of the peace 
and security of the country. Sir, the North is 
conservative—eminently, enduringly conserva- 
tive. Has she no interest in the preservation of 


‘the Union? Has she no homes to secure, no 


wealth to preserve? Has she no lovefor the prin- 
ciples of popular aimee to perpetuate which that 
Union was founded? If this charge be made in 
seriousness, you will hear from the North.one 
shriek of indignation if they believe that they 
are even suspected of approving, of encourag- 
ing, of inciting transactions such as those which, 
it seems to me, have unreasonably excited our 
brethren of the South. 

Mr. Clerk, I understood my friend from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Mituson] to express his regret that 
the resolution had been offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri. I participate, sir, in that regret 
to this extent: Having never read the book re- 
ferred to in the resolution read from your desk, J 
am in ignorance at this moment how I should vote 
on the resolution. I will certainly not vote upon 
it until I have examined the book alleged to be 
insurrectionary. But the resolution offered. by 
the honorable gentleman from North Carolina is 
one that I understand, and one for which I can 
vote with pleasure. That resolution prescribes a 

latform upon which I stand, and upon which I 
Believe the people.of the North, with almost entire 
unanimity, stand this day. [Applause upon the 
floor and in the galleries.] z 

Mr. Clerk, it is frequently asserted upon. the 
floor of this Housc, (it was asserted during the 


‘last Congress,) that the northern ‘people are Abo- 
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litionists. Now, sir, I assert that that assertion 
is not true; nor is there the slightest foundation 
for it. I have attained to something of years, and 
I never saw a practical A bolitionist until I came to 
the city of Washington. [Laughterandapplause.] 
Sir, there is not.one in my district—if there is, 
Ine¥er saw him. I deny that any considerable 
or respectable number of the people of the North 
ever sympathized in the slightest degree with the 
invasion of the homes of the people of Virginia 
by armed men in the night, with weapons at hand 
to place in the hands of an enslaved race, while 
women and children were resting m sleep and 
ite ae security. The charge is a slander upon 
the North which respectable men, &yreful of them- 
selves and of their statements, and conservative 
of character, as is my friend from Virginia, (Mr. 
Mixxson,]} ought never to utter. 

Mr. MILLSON. Did the gentleman from New 
York: understand me as expressing the opinion 
that the people of the North did approve the act? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. T understood the 
gentleman to raise an inquiry why some gentle- 
men upon this floor had not taken the occasion 
to disabuse the minds of southern gentlemen of 
their impressions. 

Mr. MILLSON. Upon the happening of this 
affair at Harper’s Ferry, I freely expressed the 
opinionthatno considerable portion ofthe northern 
people could approve the act of Brown and his as- 
sociates, and 1 did expect that they would hasten 
to give the southern people assurances of that 
fact; and all that I said to-day was to express my 
regret that, instead of our inviting an expression 
of opinion from the North, the members from the 
North had not themselves gratuitously and vol- 
untarily come forward and given us that assurance 
which, under the circumstances, would have been 
graceful, and which certainly we had the right to 
expect. 

r. CLARK, of New York. Ihave already 
stated that I cannot think that the southern people 
seriously believe that the North, or any consid- 
erable number of the people of the North, in any 
manner sympathized with or were responsible | 


for that invasion. The intelligence of that affair |! 


came down upon the North likea clap of thunder | 
in.a cloudless sky. So hurried were the proceed- 


ings and so great was the excitement with which || 


Virginia vindicated the wrong and asserted the 
course of public justice, that the scene closed al- 
most before the North, where justice generally 
drags its length more slowly, had time to ascer- 
tain and calmly weigh the facts and circumstances. 
The people of the South have no right to com- 


plain of the people of the North if they do not || 


sympathize with them in their peculiar views upon 
the abstract question of slavery. But they have | 
the right to complain, and to complain bitterly, if | 
it were true that the North, or any considerable | 
number of the people of the North, or of the peo- | 
ple of any State of the North, great or small, | 
would sanction, justify, or cven sympathize | 
with such a transaction as that to which reference 
has been made. When that time arrives, if ever, 
it will not be worth while to talk about the disso- 
lution of the Union. The Union will have been 
already dissolved 

Mr. LEAKE. I wish to ask the gentleman if 
the Rev, Doctor Cheever, in the gentleman’s own 
district, did not preach a sermon justifying, out 
and out, the Harper’s Ferry outrage? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I donot know. 
i we LEAKE. I understand it to be true that 

e did. 

Mr.CLARK, of New York. Ifhe did, I submit 
it to that honorable gentleman, whether a constit- 
uency, the wealthiest in the American Union, and 
one of the most populous, is responsible for the 
acts of a clergyman, who, in the exercise of his 
parochial office to his own flock may have, per- 
haps, expressed the sentiments of his heart upon 
the subject of slavery? 

I will here say a few words upon the subject 
of slavery. I will not, in this presence, deny the 
fact that there isa great difference of sentiment 
upon the abstract subject of slavery between the 
people of the North and the people of the South. 

t was not long since that this contrariety of sen- į 
timent might exist, and yet the nationality of no 
man be ane oped I supposed, when I came 
into the Thirty-Fifth Congress, that every man, 


from whatever part of the Union, was at liberty 
to think and feel, with reference to that great | 


1 


question of slavery, as he might. I have never 


sought to impeach the nationality of a gentleman: 


from the South because he might have even as- 
serted on this floor the opinion that“ slavery was 
the highest type of civilization,” as I have here 
heard it once expressed; and I am unwilling that 
those northern men who differ; toto celo, should, 
for that cause, have their nationality questioned. 
When gentlemen attribute to the people of ‘the 
North a want of nationality and a design of de- 
stroying the Union and of invading the homes and 
firesides of the South, simply because they donot 
concur with the opinions of southern men as here 
expressed, I think we have the right to throw back 
the charge of injustice. 

Tam one of those men of the North who stand 
to-day upon the platforms referred to by my friend 
from North Carolina. Although not in public 
life, I approved of the adjustment; and I have al- 
ready said that, in my judgment, a majority of 
the people of the North, at this very hour, would 
approve the sentiments expressed in the resolu- 
tion of my friend from North Carolina, [Mr. Giu- 
MER.] But it is not to be controverted that the 
slavery agitation is notatrest. It hasabsorbed and 
destroyed our national politics. It has overrun 
State politics. It has even invaded our munici- 
palities; and now, in some form or other, every- 
where controls the elections of the people. It is 
well, upon this occasion, in advance of the organ- 
ization of the Housc, to inquire who is in faultin 
respect to this matter? I think I can express an 
opinion thatis atleast candid—candid, if not just; 
forl am attached to no great political organization; 
and, to speak the truth wholly and sincerely, 
sympathize with none. I regard the politics of the 
country as in a deplorable condition—more dan- 
gerous, if anything, to its peace and security than 
the slavery question. 

But I will just call attention to these various 
agitations upon the question of slavery, occurring 
since the year 1850, with a view to inquire whose 
fault it is that this agitation is rekindled? What 
was the first great question which arose, since 
1850, to disturb the quiet of the country? Weall 
know that'it grew out of the territorial organiza- 
tion of Kansas and Nebraska, and when the com- 
promisc—time-honored, and upon which the 
North reposed—was repealed. 

Mr. KEITT. ‘Will the gentleman from New 
York allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. With pleasure. 

Mr. KEITT. The gentleman says that this 
agitation sprung up on the repeal of the Missouri 
line, and that that was sacrosanct in the sentiment 
and heart of the northern people. I ask him 
whether, after the passage of the Missouri com- 
promise bill, his own State Legislature did not 
repudiate it, and did not instruct its Senators in 
Congress to vote to expunge it from the statute 
book? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. IfI had time, I 
would refer to the incident alluded to. The repeal 
of the Missouri line was, I admit, accomplished 
by the aid of the votes of the party to which I was 
then attached, and of which I claim, at this hour, 
to be amember entitled to good and regular stand- 
ing, [laughter;] but, sir, it shocked the sentiment 
of the people of the North 

Mr. KEITT. Did you repudiate it when you 
were first a candidate for Congress? 

‘Mr. CLARK, of New York. I will answer 
the question of my friend in one moment. It was 
not my fortune, Mr. Clerk, to have been in pub- 
lic life when that measure was proposed. IfI had 
been, I have no doubt that I should have given m 
vote against it. I foresaw the mischief to which it 
has given rise, and that arace of emigration would 
commence from the North and the South which 
might lead to just such struggles in the Territories 
as the last few years have witnessed. But, sir, I 
gave that repeal my assent;and why? Because I 
thought, and at this hour I think, that the repeal 
of the Missouri line is not necessarily inconsistent 
with the principles of the compromise of 1850, to 
which all parties were pledged. And, sir, if it, 
the new system, had been honestly carried into 


effect—if fraud and wrong and violence had not | 


pervaded Kansas; if there had not been an inva- 
sion there from beyond her borders, which was 
as foul as that which hag been recently practiced 
on Virginia; if there had not been an attempt in 
the last Congress to force her into the Union un- 
der a constitution violative of the wishes and in- 


terests of the people, the country and this House 
would not at-this hour be in the: staté of exei 
ment in which we find it. © Iwill now answer: 
question of the gentleman from South Carolina: 

“Mr. KEITT. 1 ask whether! your own State 
did not-repudiate the Missouri compromise, ani 
instruct her Senators in Congress to ‘vote to‘ex 
puhge it from the statute book? 20) 7 fy 

ir. CLARK, of New York.. I -believe the 
did: but, sir, the people of the State of New Yor 
have more than once approved: the Kansas-Ne- 
braska act-as a thing done: Pease tag 

Mr: LAMAR. “As the gentleman from New 
York seems to -have the aptitude for answering 
questions, 1 will.ask him one.. I understand that 
he looks upon the repeal of the Missouri com 
promise as the cause of the outrages that followed; 
will he inform the House, whether the reputed 
author of the bill which abrogated that line was 
a southern man or not? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Iam coming w 
that in'a moment. The point would not have 
escaped me. Sir, I take the opportunity here to 
say In regard to the honorable Senator from TI- 
| nois, with. whom, in his honorable. canvass in 
| 1858, no man in the Union sympathized. more 
strongly than I did and do, that, though he in- 

troduced the measure, yet I cannot overlook the 
| fact, that it was carried principally by the votes 
of southern gentlemen, and that the first great 
attempted violation of the principle asserted in 
1850 and reasserted in the Kansas-Nebraska bil, 
was made .by members of this House from’ the 
South, in opposition to the remonstrance of: its 
author. That fact will not be controverted. `` 

Sir, 1 will take the further liberty to say, in 
regard to the honorable Senator from Tiinois. that 
his action in the last Congress on the question of 
Kansas assures me of the entire integrity with 
which, in 1854, he advocated the repeal ‘of the 
Missouri compromise as within the scope of the 
adjustment of 1850; and, sir, had he taken any: 
other course, had he been justly subject to the 
charge of having sought to repcal that line for 
the purpose of forcing slavery north of 360 30, 
and of haning endeavored to give effect to that 
scheme in the Thirty-Fifth Congress, I would 
give him my vote no sooner than I would now 
vote for John Brown were he living. `. ae 

Mr. Clerk, I have already occupied the atten- 
tion of the House longer than perhaps I should. 
have done, in view of the point.to which I rosé, 
and J will close by simply asserting, that there is 
but one rest for this slavery agitation. Look for 
it where you will, there is but one; and that is, 
by the country, with one common spirit, uniting 
and standing strong and firm on the platform on 
which the whole South stood in 1856—the plat- 
form on which I believe, were a calm and sobér 
appeal made to the people of the North, they will 
be ready to stand to-day.. Sir, non-intervention 
with the question of slavery in the States and in 
the Territories is esseñtial to the peace and secu- 
rity and good order of the gountry.. I hope that 
I have said enough to assure my honorable friend 
from Virginia (Mr. Mirrson|—than whom no 
man in the House has more of my respect—that 
there is at least a portion of the people of the 
North, and at least some portion of these mem- 
bers of this House from the North, who stand in 
antagdnism to the present Administration, who 
have no responsibility for, or sympathy with, the 
transaction in Virginia that has given rise to ap 
excitement which, though natural, is nevertheless 
dangerous and unnecessary. nM i 

Mr. KEITT. {concede that there are mem- 
bers of the House from the North who are loyal to 
| the Constitution. I concede that there are persons 
at the North who are loyal to the Constitution, 
That, however, is not the point before us for con- 
sideration; and I do not mean to be diverted from 
the present attitude of this question by any col- 
lateral issue. I do: not mean to discuss whether 
the repeal of the Missouri line, in 1854, was wise 
or unwise—whether the doctrine of intervention 
or nonrintervention, is wise or unwise, or th 
campaign of Senator Douglas in 1858. Weare 
not now warring with that gentleman, nor are 
any such questions up before us. “Weare now 
called upon to organize this House, and a difi- 
. culty to its organization presentsiteelf, -iow. apd 


wherefore? {n the attitude of certain membeys on 
this floor, and in the act of their recognized can- 
| didate for the office of Speaker. “That is the 
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South, and that a conflict must come between 
them... He said: 


“There are two antagonistical elements of society in 
America—freedom and slavery. . Freedom is in harmony 
with our system of government and with the spirit of the 
age, and is therefore passive and quiescent. Slavery is in 
conflict with that system, with justice, and with humanity, 
and is therefore organized, defensive, active, and perpetu- 
ally aggressive,” * * * h 4 * 7: 

“These elements divide and classify the American peo- 
ple into two classes—the party of freedom and the party of 
slavery. Each of these parties has its court and ‘its scep- 
ter.” * * * * * * * * * 

“The party of freedom seeks complete and universal 
emancipation. You Whigs of the Reserve, and especially 
you seceding Whigs, none know so well as you that these 
elements exist and are developed in the two: great national 
parties of the land as I have described them. That existence 
and development constitute the only reason you cau assign 
for having enrolled in the Whig party, and mustered under 
its banner so zealously and so long. And now I am not to 
contend that the evil spirit I described has possessed the one 
party without mitigation or exception, and fully directed the 
actions of the other; but I appeal to you, to your candor 
and Justice, if the beneficent spirit has not worked chiefly 
in the Whig party, and its antagonist in the adverse party ??? 

* * * * =. * * * * * 

“Slavery is the sin of not some of the States only, but 
of them all—of not one nation only, but of all nations. It 
perverted and corrupted the moral:'sense of mankind deeply 
and universal, and this corruption became a universal habit. 
Habits of thought became fixed principles. No American 
State has yet delivered itself entirely from these habits. 
We, in New York, are guilty of slavery still by withhold- 
ing the right of suffrage from the race we have emanci- 
pated.. You, in Ohio, are guilty in the same way by a sys- 
tem of black laws still more aristocratic and odious. It is 
written in the Constitution of the United States that five 
slaves shall count equal to three freemen as a basis of rep- 
resentation; and it is written also, in violation to divine 
law, that we shall surrender the fugitive slave who takes 
refuge at our fireside trom his relentless pursuer. You 
blush not at these things, because they have become as 
familiar as household words; and your pretended Free-Soil 
alles claim peculiar merit for maintaining these miscalled 
guarantees of slavery which they find in the national com- 
pact. Does not all this prove that the Whig party have 
kept up with the spirit of the age? that jt is as true and 
faithful to human freedom as the inert conscience of the 
American people will permit it to be? What, then, you 
say, can nothing be done for freedom because the public 
conscience remains inert? Yes, much can be done, every- 
thing can be done. Slavery ean be limited to its present 
bounds. It can be ameliorated. It caw be and must be 
abolished, and you and F can and must do it. The task is 
simple and easy, ag its consummation will be beneficent and 
its rewards glorious, It requires only to follow this simple 
rule of uetion: To do everywhere, and ou every occasion, 
what we can, and not to neglect or refuse to do what we 
can at any time, because at that precise time and on that 
particular occasion we cannot do mor 

“ Circumstances determine possibilities. When we have 
done our best to shape them and make them propitious, we 
may rest satisfied that superior wisdom has determined their 
form as they cxist, and will be satisfied with us if we do 
all the good that circumstances leave in our power. But 
we must begin deeper and lower than the composition and 
combination offactions or parties, wherein the strength and 
security of slavery lie, You answer that it lies in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the constitutions and 
laws of slaveholding States. Not at all. It is in the erro- 
neous sentiment of the American people. Constitutions 
and Jaws can no more rise above the virtue of thẹ people 
than the limpid stream can climb above its native spring. 
Inculeate the love of treedom and the equal rights of man 
under the paternal roof; see to it that they are tuught in 
the schools and in the churches; reform your own eode; 
extend a cordial welcome to the fugitive who lays his weary 
limbs at your door, and defend him as you would your 
paternal gods ; correct your own error, that slavery has any 
constitutional guarantee whieh may not be released, and 
ought notto be relinquished ; say to slavery, when it shows 
its bond and demands its pound of flesh, that, if it draws 
one drop of blood, its life shall pay the forfeit; inculeate 
that the free States can maintain the rights of hospitality 
and humanity ; that Exceutive authority can forbear to 
favor slavery ; that Congress can debate ; that Congress, at 
least, can mediate with the slaveholding States; that, at 
least, future generations might be bought and given up to 
freedom; and that the treasures wasted in the war with 
Mexico would have been sufficient to have redeemed mil- 
lions unborn from bondage. Do all this, and inculcate all 
this, in the spirit of moderation and benevolence, and not 
of retaliation and fanaticism, and yeu will soon bring the 
parties of the country into an effective aggression upon 
slavery. Whenever the public mind shall will the aboli- 
tion of slavery, the way will open for it. 

& I know that you will tell me this is all too slow. Well, 
then, go:faster if you can, and E will go with you; but, re- 
member the instruetive lesson that was taught in the words, 
‘these things ought ye to have donc, and not to have left 
the others undone.’ ” 


These are the wordso? Mr. Sewarp, ina speech || 


the Senate of the United States by the people of 
New York. He is now the head of the Repub- 
lican party. Do you indorse him, or do you re- 
udiate him? No Abolitionists in New York? 
ell; it went on. In 1858, I believe it was, 
he made his Rochester ‘irrepressible conflict” 
speech, developing this policy. The recommend- 
ation of the Helper Book is signed. The bloody 
raid is made; and it is but the fruit on the tree of 
the policy which he inculeated. ‘ Signed,” say 
these gentlemen; ‘‘ we did not know what we were 
signing.” Let us sce how it stands. Can any 
one tell me when the paper was signed? I un- 
derstand that it was signed on the 9th of March, 
1859, after the whole book had been exposed in 
the Senate by a Senator from North Carolina, and 
after attention had been called to itin this House. 
Signed nine months ago, and scattered by the 
hundred thousand among the northern people. 
Mr. STANTON. Idesirc to say that if it was 
signed on the 9th of March, 1859, so far as my 
name is concerned, it is a forgery. 
Mr. KEITT. Do youknow when yousigned it? 
Mr. STANTON. No,sir;idonot. Ido not 
know that I signed it at all. 
Mr. McQUEEN. Was your signature ap- 
ponani to that paper before Brown’s raid into 
irginia? 
. Mr. STANTON. 
doubtedly was. : 
Mr. KEITT. It wassigned not many months 
ago. Subscriptions were made to circulate this 
book by leading Republicans. The Governor of 
New York gave $100 to circulate it. 
The New York Tribune, of a few weeks ago, 
the 16th of November, says: 
«Nine or ten months ago, a number of earnest and active 
Republicans of this city united in an appeal to their fellow 
Republicans for aid in an effort to print and circulate one 


hundred thousand copies of Mr. H. R. Helper’s admirable 
‘Impending Crisis of the South.’ ” 


If J signed it at all, it un- 


And then he lashes the indolence of the Repub- 
licans in not subscribing more money for the 
deel Sy One million of copics ought to have 

een in the hands of southern men. Nine months 
ago they signed it. Theelections are conducted, 
funds are subscribed, the book is distributed, the 
outrage upon the soil of Virginia is perpetrated, 
and nota word is said about the pamphlet by these 
gentlemen. Only within the last few hours have 
they found out that its doctrines arc infamous, and 
that they are shocked by their course. Are they 
retiring before the consuming execrations of their 
own people? Only at this moment, it seems, the 
have discovered that there is something in Hel- 
per’s book ; and even yet they do not profess to 
know thoroughly what its doctrines are. Do you 
believe, after all this, that they did not know what 
it was? No, gentlemen, take the responsibility 
fairly. Let us see one branch of this great Re- 
pubie, this, the Representative branch, in the 
hands of men who instigate a war of pillage and 
a war of races. Do you repudiate your organ— 
the New York Tribune? Do you repudiate your 
great party leader—the Senator from New York? 
If you do not, how can you repudiate the doc- 
trines of this book? As loyal men, as lovers of 
the Constitution, as the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Crarx] said, ought you not to have 
examined into this book which you had recom- 
mended so hastily? Did not know that anybody 
at the South believed that men at the North in- 
dorsed John Brown, when, for months, every 
press in the State of Virginia had been appealing 
to the people of the North to eleanse themselves 
from this foul stain; when the press of your own 
State had called upon you to repudiate the act! 
Did not know it? What means the meeting which 
was held in Boston, aweek ago, in order to cleanse 
from the robes of that old city the blood thus infa- 
mously shed? What mcan similar meetings in 
the city of New York? Nobody 
azy onc atthe South supposed that the North was 
at all implicated in Brown’s foray! Ah, gentle- 
men, that will not do. The South here asks noth- 
ing but its rights. As one of its Representatives, 
I would have no more ; but as God is my judge, 
as one of its Representatives, I would shatter this 
Republic from turret to foundation stone before I 
would take one tittle less. [Applause in the gal- 
leries. 

Pete Government pass into the hands of the 
Abolition party of this country; let us know that, 


thought that | 


elections conducted under subterfuges. Let what 
each one thinks of the Republic be borne upon 
his forehead, and let us march on with the step of 
events and reach our destined goal. We of the 
South are on the defensive, and we shrink from 
meeting no act of aggression which may be com- 
mitted against us upon any ficld. We make no 
war upon persons at the North. I know there 
are good men there--men who sustain justice and 
right, but unfortunately in too many States, I fear, 
they are in a hopeless minority. We mean now 
to defend ourselves. All we say to you is elect 
your candidate Stand upon your platform, and 
then let each party fight out its own cause. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Mr.Clerk, 
I do not rise to make a speech. [Cries from the 
Republican benches of “ Go on V? t Goon ”’] I 
will just take the course I think proper, and leave 
others to do the same. I believe, Mr. Clerk, that 


; the discussion which has already been had ought 


by this time to convince everybody that the point 
of order which I made yesterday was a correct 
and proper one; and I rise for the purpose of re- 
newing that point of order. It is this: that until 
this House is organized, it is not competent for 
the Clerk of the House to entertain any question 
except that of proceeding to the election of a 
Speaker, or on a motion to adjourn. IT make that 
point of order, and I want it decided. 

But, Mr. Clerk, before I sit down I will say 
one single word. I do not blame the gentlemen 
from the South for taking the course they do, al- 
though I deem it untimely and irregular, and al- 
though I deem it withholding from the public 
creditors, who are needing the means which we 
are bound as honest men to give them speedily. 
Nor do I blame them for the language. of intimi- 
dation, for using this threat of rending God’s cre- 
ation from the turret to the foundation. [Laugh- 
ter.] All this is right in them, for they have tried 
it fifty times, and fifty times they have found 
weak and recreant tremblers in the North who 
have been affected by it, and who have acted from 
thoscintimidations. [Applause.] They are right, 
therefore, and I give them credit for repeating with 
grave countenances that which they have so often 
found to be effective when operating upon timid 
men. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will you keep down your 
Union meetings at the North, and not deceive the 
South by pretending to respect our rights, whilst 
you never intend to give us peace? [Shouts of 
*Order!?? Order 177] i : 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. 
to be provoked by interruptions. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not desire to pro- 
voke you; but desire to say, that you will have 
your Union meetings all over the North. [Cries 
of “Order”? ‘Order !?’] 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I am not 
to be provoked by interruptions. Interruptions 
have no effect on me. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. [Amidst continued inter- 
ruptions, and cries of ‘Order!’*] Ido not mean 
to interrupt the gentleman. My object is only to 
make a single remark, and it is, that I hope that 
the Black Republican party will not undertake to 
deceive the South by a pretended friendship for 
our constitutional rights now, and when our ap- 
prehensions are gone, then rcnew their warfare 
upon slavery. If the truc sentiments of your 
people, as I believe them to be, are for the uboli- 
tion of slavery, we are anxious that there shall 
at this time be no flinching; no lowering of your 
flag for purposes of policy; we want you to sail 
under your true colors, and then the gentlemen 
will sce whether we are in earnest in what we say. 


I am not 


| This, sir, has ever been your course; and when- 


ever the people of the South are aroused to re- 
sistance, then it is that you call your public meet- 
ings, as you did in 1850, in New York, at Castle 
Garden and elsewhere, and induce us to believe 
that you will not further disturb our rights under 
the Constitution; just exactly as you are now 
beginning to do again in the New England States. 
And this you will keep up until the southern peo- 
pe shall conclude that they are still safe in the 
Union, when you at once renew your warfare 
upon slavery. Iam for no shirking of this ques- 
tion; I want no backing down from positions 
taken, but a bold and manly avowal of them; and 
I yen the gentleman my word that he will see 
whether we are endeavoring to intimidate the 
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- North only. No, sir; stand by your opinions, 
and when they are made known to the country 
do not deny them, and get up conservative meet- 
ings to lull us into security and quiet, and then 
commence again your steady march against sla- 
very as you have always done heretofore, and as 
i know you will ever do in the future. All we 
want is asquare and manly avowal of your senti- 
ments that our people may not be deceived. Do 
this, and my life upon it you will sce no cowardly 
shrinking upon our parts from the maintenance 
of every constitutional right to which our people 
are entitled. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. That is 
right. That is the way that they frightened us 
before. [Applausc.] Now you see exactly what 
it is, and what it has always been. 

During the above colloquy, members from the 
benches upon both sides crowded down into the 
area, and there was, for a time, great. confusion 
and excitement in the Hall. 

The CLERK. Gentlemen will suspend their 
remarks for a moment. .The Clerk appeals to 
gentlemen of the House to maintain order. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Yes, Mr. Clerk; I 
insist that the order and dignity of this body shall 
be preserved. 

The CLERK. The Clerk has no power to en- 
force order. He is powerless, and therefore throws 
himself upon the generosity of gentlemen upon 
both sides to assist him in preserving order. 

Several Mempens. Certainly we will. 

r Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, resumed the 
oor. - 

Mr. WINSLOW. 
now adjourn. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has the floor. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. I object to 
his proceeding until gentlemen resume their seats. 
If there is to be discussion, let us agree that such 
discussion shall proceed in order, and under par- 
liamentary law. 

The CLERK. Gentlemen will please be seated. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. This was 
a mere momentary breeze, sir; nothing else. 
[Laughter.] I do not believe anybody meant any- 
thing by it. If they did, I do not think their 
meaning reached this side of the House. 

As I said before, I do not wish to delay the 
organization of the House, for I wish its busi- 
ness to proceed. I therefore distinctly make the 
point of order that no business is in order until 
the House is organized, except balloting for 
Speaker and moving to adjourn, and upon that 
I call the previous question. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I move that this 
body do now adjourn, and upon that I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GARNETT. I wish to give notice, for 
one—and I am sure I speak the sentiment of this 
part of the House—that this discussion shall not 
be stopped, and there is no power in this assem- 
bly to stop it. [Applause in the gallerics.] I 
Speak the sentiments of gentlemen around me 
when I say that this discussion must and shall 
be exhausted. [Renewed applause.] 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE, I have made a 
motion to adjourn. The motion to adjourn is not 
intended to cutoff or arrest this debate. It having 
been launched, I, for onc, am willing to sail over 
this stormy sea. Let it go on to-morrow. I 
demand the yeas and nays upon my motion. 

The ycas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 68, nays 163; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, 
Barr, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Boyce, Branch, Briggs, 
Bristow, Burch, Burnett, Horace F. Clark, John B. Clark, 
Clark B. Cochrane, John Cochrane, Cox, James Craig, 
Burton Craige, Davidson, H. Winter Davis, Dimmick, Ed- 
mundson, Florence, Fouke, Gilmer, Hardeman, J. Morri- 
son Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Houston, Howard, 
Jackson, Kunkel, Larrabee, Logan, Love, Maclay, Mallory, 
Maynard, McClernand, Milison, Montgomery, Nelson, Nib- 
lack, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Quarles, Reynolds, 
Riggs, James C. Robinson, Rufin, Sickles, William N. H. 
Smith, Stanton, James A. Stewart, Thomas, Underwood, 
Pa aa Vance, Webster, Whiteley, and Woodson— 


I move that the House do 


NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, Alley, Wi- 
liam C. Anderson, Ashley, Avery, Babbit, Barksdale, 
Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Boteler, Bouligny, Brabson, 
Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, 
Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Clemens, Clop- 
ton, Cobb, Colfax, Conklin, Cooper, Corwin, Covode, 
Crawford, Curry, Curtis, John G. Davis, Dawes, Dejar- 
nette, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, 
Etheridge, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, 


French, Garnett, Gartrell, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, 
Hale, Wall, Hamilton, John T. Harris, Haskin, Helmick, 
Hickman, Hindman, Hoard, Holman, Hughes, Humphrey, 
Hutchins, Irvine, Jenkins, Jones, Junkin, Keitt, Francis 
W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, 
Lamar, DeWitt C. Leach, James M. É 

Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, Charles D; Mar- 
tin, Elbert S. Martin, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, 
McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millward, Laban T. Moore, 
Sydenham Moore, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, 
Isaac N. Morris, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, 
Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Pryor, Pugh, Reagan, 
Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Rust, Schwartz, Scott, 
Scranton, Sedgwick, Sherman, Simms, Singleton, William 
Smith, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stevens, Stevenson, 
William Stewart, Stokes, Stout, Stratton, Tappan, Taylor, 
Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, 
Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader 
C. Washburn, E'lihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn. 
Wells, Wilson, Windom, Winslow, Wood, Woodruff, and 
Wright—163. 


So the House refused to adjourn. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I desire to know 
what is the question now before the House. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Crarx] offered a resolution, to which the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Gremer] 
submitted an amendment. A motion was made 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stew- 
ART] to lay the whole subject upon the table. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, in front of the 
Clerk, (Mr. Srzvens,] raised the point of order 
that nothing was in order. except proceeding to 
elect a Speaker or to adjourn; and upon that point 
of order he called the previous question. Is there 
a second to that call? 

Mr. KEITT. There is no previous question. 

The CLERK. The Manual recognizes the pre- 
vious question whenever there is anything before 
the House. Heretofore it has been the practice 
to allow any member to call the previous ques- 
tion, and it has been acted upon whenever the 
House has been in a situation of this nature. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Is it debatable? 

The CLERK. According to the Manual the 
eall for the previous question, when there is a 
second, cuts off all debate. 

Mr. WINSLOW. The parliamentary law is, 
thai. if the previous question is sustained, the 
question goes over until the next day; and it was 
so held last Congress. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Let that portion of the Man- 
ual be read. 

The Clerk read the following clause from the 
Manual: 

“ When any question is before the House any member 
may move a previous question, ‘whether that question 
(called the main question) shall now be put? If it pass in 
the afirmative, then the main question shall be put imme- 
diately; and no man may speak anything further to it, 
either to add or alter.” 


The CLERK. The question is: “Shall the 
main question be now put??? 

Mr. McQUEEN. Upon that I call for the 
yeas and nays. 

‘The ycas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FLORENCE. [ have my doubts as to the 
ruling of the Clerk; and in order that we may 
examine this question, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. No busi- 
ness has been transacted since the last refusal of 
the House to adjourn. - i 

The CLERK. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered upon a call for the previous question. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I call the yeas and nays 
upon the motion to adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. ; 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 107, nays 122; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, 
Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, 
Bouligny, Boyce, Briggs, Burch, Burnett, Case, John B. 
Clark, Clemens, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, 
Corwin, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, 
Davidson, H.Winter Davis, John G, Davis, Reuben Davis, 
Dejarnette, Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Florence, 
Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilton, Hardeman, J. Morri- 
son Harris, John T. Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Hind- 
man, Holman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jones, 
Keitt, Kilgore, Kunkel, Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Love, 
Maclay, Mallory, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, May- 
nard, McClermard, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, 
Montgomery, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, 
Niblack, Nocil, Pendicton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, 
Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, James C. Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, 
Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William Smith, William 
N. H. Smith, Stanton, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stout, 
Taylor, Thomas, Underw 20d, Vallandigham, Vance, White- 
ley, Winslow, Woodson, and Wright—107. i 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, Alley, Wil- 
liam C. Anderson, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, 
Biake, Brabson, Brayton, Bristow, Buffinton, Burlingame, 


each, Leake, Lee,- 
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Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, 
Horace F. Clark, Clark B. Cochrane, Colfax, Conklin, Co-: 
vode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, &d- 
wards, Eliot, Ely, Etheridge, Farnsworth, Fenton, Forty, 

Foster, Frank, French, Gilmer, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gur- 

ley, Hale, Hall, Haskin, Hélmick, Hickma Hoard, Hun-' 
phrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg; Wil-? 
liam Kellogg, Kenyon, Killinger, Lamar, DeWitt C. Leach,- 
James. M. Leach, Lee, Longnecker,. Loomis, Lovejoy, 

Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Millward, La- 

ban T. Moore, Morehead, Morrill, Edward Joy Mortis, 
Morse, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit; Por- 

ter, Potter, Pottle, Reynolds, Rice,,Christopher Robinson, 
Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Sherman, Someg, 

Spaulding, Spinner, Stevens, William Stewart, Stokes, 

Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkińs, Train, 

Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, 

Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, 

Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and 
Woodruff—122. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

During the call, : : 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois, said: Though not 
in the habit generally of voting for adjournments, 
yet, as the usual hourfor adjournment has arrived, 
and thinking that perhaps if we adjourn over until 
to-morrow this excitement may subside, I will 
change my vote and vote in the affirmative. 

The vote having been announced, 

Mr: HOUSTON said: I desire to present a 
point of order growing out of the motion made 
for the previous question. I have not understood 
it to be the practice for the Clerk of the House to 
recognize the previous question in the organiza- 
tion of the House. I differ with the Clerk upon 
that subject, and I differ with him also upon the 
effect of the previous question under parliament- 
ary law, in cutting off debate, even though I may 
be wrong on the first point. I understand. the 
Clerk of the House to have taken the ground that 
he will make no decision upon points of order 
raised in the House. I desire to look into these 
questions, and if I am mistaken, of course I shall 
not persist in my position; and in order that I 
may make that examination, I shall ask, after the 
question shall have been put tothe House, for an 
adjournment. l 

The CLERK. The gentleman will state his 
point of order. l f 

Mr. HOUSTON. It is that the previous ques- 
tion, under parliamentary law, does not cut off 
debate. Aoa 

The CLERK. The Clerk understands thatthe 
previous question does not cut off debate under 
parliamentary law; but inasmuch as the gentle- 
man from Alabama has raised the question of 
order, the Clerk desires to state 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama asks no statement from the Clerk at present. 
The gentleman from Alabama stated distinctly, 
and in good faith, his object to be to look into the 

uestion. _ I understand the Cierk to have taken 
the ground that he would make no decision on a 
point of order; and I presume he will adhere to 
the ground he has so taken. If that- be so, the 
Clerk will refer the question to the House; and I 
say to the House, in good faith, that I desire to 
look. into the question to-night; and, therefore, 
after the question shall have been made, I will 
ask the House to adjourn. 

The CLERK. Inasmuch asthe statement was 
made that the demand for the previous. question 
would cut off debate, the Clerk begs leave to state 
that it was so understood during a portion of the 
contest for the election of Speaker in the Thirty- 
Fourth Congress. The Clerk is, however, ad- 
vised by members of that Congress that a dif- 
ferent ruling was afterwards made. ‘The Clerk 
did not look all through the record to see the 
number of decisions that were made on that ques- 
tion. The question was made, and somewhat dis- 
cussed, and the conclusion was that the call for the 
previous question did cut off debate. The Clerk 
made no decision on the subject; but suggested, in 
answer to an inquiry, what he understood to be 
the parliamentary law on the subject. The ques- 
tion, however, will be submitted to the House, on 
the demand of the gentleman from Alabama, for 
its decision. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The Clerk having agreed 
to submit my point of order to the House, I ask 
the House to adjourn; for it seems there is a 
conflicting opinion even in the mind of the Clerk 
on this subject. It is a question of consequence, 
of importance; and it were ag well for us to have 
a little opportunity of looking intoit. 1 therefore 
move 

Mr. STANTON. 


I ask the gentleman from 
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Alabama whether he. has any objection to have 
the vote taken now or ordering the main ques- 
tion? ` 

‘Mr. HOUSTON. I wanttolook intothe ques- 
tion. It may. be that my rights would be com- 
promitted by advancing that one step; and I 
therefore move an adjournment. k 
Mr. BURLINGAME demanded the yeas and 


nays. ek 

The CLERK declared that the yeas and nays 
were ordered; thirty-four members voting there- 
for. i 

Mr. PHELPS. That is not enough. There 
are more than two hundred members present. 

Mr. HOUSTON called for tellers on the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. CURTIS. Irisetoapointoforder. Has 
any business been transacted since the House re- 
fused to adjourn? 

‘The CLERK, A new motion has been made, 
and a point of order raised. 

Mr. CURTIS. But the House has done no 
business. 

The CLERK. ‘There is one question of order 
already pending, which has been raised since the 
vote was taken on adjourning. 


My. HOUSTON. There is a point of ‘order | 


ending. 
p Mr. 8 
not a, point of order before? 
point be raised now? 

Mr. BURNETT. Iwill try and obviate the 
gentleman’ sdifficulty. I move a call of the House. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The CLERK. The Clerk thinks the motion 
to adjourn in order; but if there be any doubt 
about it, he will put the question to the House for 
its decision. [Laughter.] — 

. Tellers on ordering the yeas and nays were 
ordered; and Messrs. Crarc, of Missouri, and 
VALDRON were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported 
None in the affirmative. 

So the yeas and nays were not ordered: 

The question was taken, and the motion was 
agreed to; there being, on a division—ayes one 
hundred and thirty-one. 

And thereupon, at half-past fouro’clock,p.m., 
the House adjourned. 


How can a new 


IN SENATE. 
Wepnespay, December 7, 1859 
Mr. Firon appeared to-day. 
The Journal of yesterday was read. 
Mr.HALKE. Twish tostate that I think there 
isan error in the record. It has been the prac~ 


tice heretofore not to refer any matters until the | 


cominittees were appointed. “I see by the Jour- 
nal that there were several matters referred yes- 
torday. Now, sir, there are no committees; and 
the practice has been to lay such matters on the 
table until the committees are appointed. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not | 


hear that part of the Journal; but in accordance 
to what he believes to be the usage, some peti- 
tions wore reecived to lic on the table for thepres- 
ent, to go to the proper committees when ap- 
pointed, 


Mr. HALE. I wish that the correction may | 


be made, so that it may not appear as the Jour- 
nal has it, for that. will be a precedent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The correction will 
be made, if there be no objection 

The Journal was approved. 


AMERICAN STATE PAPERS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate a report of the Secretary of the Senate and 


Clerk of the House of Representatives, in rela- | 
tion to the continuation of the compilation and ij 


publication of the American State Papers; which, 
on motion of Mr. Cammron, was ordered to lie 
on the table, and be printed, 

NOTICES OF BILLS. 

Mr. POWELL gave notice of his intention to 
ask leave to introduce a bill to abolish the frank- 
ae ger ee f a, i 

r. CLAY gave notice of his intention to ask 
leave to introduce a bill to repeal the fishing 
bounties. 

INVASION OF HARPERS FERRY. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the 


STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. ‘Wasthere’ 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire into 
the facts attending the late invasion and seizure of the arm- 
ory and arsenal of the United States at Harper’s Ferry, in 

“Virginia, by a band of armed men, and report whether the 
same was attended by armed resistance to the authorities 
and public force of the United States, and by the murder 
of any Gf the citizens of Virginia, or of any troops sent 
there to protect the publie property ; whether such invasion 
and seizure was made under color of any organization 
intended to subvert the government of any of the States of 
the Union; what was the character and extent of such or- 
ganization ; and whether any citizens of the United States, 
not present, were implicated therein or accessory thereto 
by contributions of money, arms, munitions, or otherwise ; 
what was the character and extent of the military equip- 
ment in the hands, or under the control, of said armed band, 
and where and how and when the same was obtained and 
transported to the place so invaded. And that said com- 

; mittee report whether any and what legislation may, in 

i! their opinion, be necessary, on the part of the United States, 

for the future preservation of the peace of the country, or 
for the safety of the public property ; and that said committee 
have power to send for persons and papers. 


The pending question being on the following 
amendment offered by My. TRUMBULL: 


And that the said committee also inquire into the facts 
attending the invasion, seizure, and robbery, in December, 
1855, of the arsenal of the United States, at Liberty, in the 
State of Missouri, by a mob or body of armed men, and 
report whether such seizure and robbery was attended by 
resistance to the authorities of the United States, and fol- 
lowed by an invasion of the Territory of Kansas, and the 
plunder and murder of any of its inhabitants, or of any cit- 
izen of the United States, by the persons who thus seized 
the arms and ammunition of the Government, or others 
combined with them. Whether said seizure and robbery 
of the arsenal were made under color of any organization 
intended to subvert the government of the States or Terri- 
tories of the Union; what was the character and extent of 
such organization ; and whether any citizens of the United 
States, not present, were implicated therein or ace ssory 
thereto by contributions of money, arms, ammunition, or 
otherwise ; what was the character and extent of the mili- 
tary equipments in the hands or under the control of said 
mob, and how and when and where the same were’ subse- 
quently used by such mob; what was the value of the arms 
and ammunition of every description so taken from said 
arsenal by the mob; whether the same or any part thereof 
have been returned; and the value of such as were lost; 
whether Captain Luther Leonard, the United States officer 
in command of the arsenal at the time, communicated the 
facts in relation to its seizure and robbery to his superior 
oficer, and what measures, if any, were taken in referenee 

hereto. 


Mr. SIMMONS. When the Senate adjourned 


the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Ilinois to the resolution of inquiry presented by 
the Senator from Virginia. I was inclined, on 
hearing the original resolution read, to vote for 
the inquiry—as I feel inclined to do so now; but 
the questions suggested by the amendment, and 
the observations made in reference to it, seem to 
me to require some further consideration. The 
original resolution proposes several inquiries, and 
the object of those inquiries is for the Senate to 
ascertain whether any other legislation is neces- 
sary to protect the public property of the United 


redated upon in another State. Icannotsce why 
these two subjects do not properly belong to- 
gether, or why they ought not to goto the same 
committee; and if any legislation be necessary, it 
| should embrace all descriptions ofpublicproperty. 
The subjects seem to be kindred in their nature, 
|| and the acts complained of similar in character, 
|| and I thought the inquiry should embrace them 
l| both. 

After the amendment was presented, objection 
was made, and it seemed to be intimated that the 
amendment was proposed with a view to embar- 


|| from Virginia, and the examination itself, upon 
ii the explanation of the colleague of the Senator 
who introduced the original resolution, was en 
larged in its scope and object. He said thata 


|, other purpose of this resolution was to inquire 
q 


i 
f 
H 
i 
i 
1 
1 


the co-States of this Union were in reference to 


Virginia. Thatmakes it an inquiry into the char 


| has a significance and importance that it did not 
strike me the original resolution had. 
posed myself to pursue any course, with reference 
to this inquiry, that should be suggested by the 


States. The amendment proposes to cnlarge the | 
inquiry, and make it apply to other property of | 
the United States which has been unlawfully dep- ; 


I was dis- į 


yesterday, the question was about to be put on | 


rass the examination proposed by the Senator : | 
| E saw its 
» them, and 


i| and ascertain what the feclings and purpose of | 


the depredation which has been committed upon |) 


| acter and conduct of the citizens of all the States |! 
of this Union, in reference to the transaction at: 
Harper’s Ferry, and in that aspect of the case, it i! 


distinguished representatives from the State. of `: 


— 


| Virginia, whose soil had been inva in a low- 


|! less manner; but if, as the purpose now is ds- 


clared tobe, the conduct of the people of this 


{| country in reference to this matter is to be gone 


into, and that is to enter into the judgment of the 
Senate in its final decision of the resolution, it ac- 
| quires a gravity surpassing that of any question 
that I ever knew presented to the Senate of the 
United States, especially when we consider the 
consequences which it is intimated are to result 
from such an inquiry—no less consequences than 
the destruction of our Government itself. 

I can see no possible objection to pursuing the 
inguiry as is proposed by the original resolution 
and the amendment to it. In point of fact, if I 
were to ascertain the causes of the recent lawless 
invasion of the State of Virginia, I should look 
in that direction fot them. T think it will proba- 
bly be traced to causes originating in the trouble 
about slavery, and possibly to the omission on the 
part of the United States to punish the first agres- 
sion upon its public property. We are too apt, 
I have no doubt, to overlook these lawless acts 
when they are at a distance from us. There is 
in this transaction something os unaccountable as 
it was unexpected. I shall not undertake to ex- 
plain or to comprehend it even; nor shall I hold 
any body of men or the citizens of any State re- 
sponsible, if they cannot satisfactorily account 
for such a raid as this. I know not how to ac- 
count for it. Itis an unaccountable transaction 
in all its aspects. 

In the course of the debate yesterday, very 
strong allusions were made to the organized par- 
ties of this country, and I thought a visible attempt 
was made to fasten the enormity of this crime 
upon one of the political organizations of the 
country as sympathizers with it, if not partici- 
pants and aidersin it. Sucha charge, or such an 
Insinuation is of the gravest character. 1 know 
nothing of, and have no means of ascertaining 
what may be, the sentiments of all the individuals 
belonging to political organizations embracing so 
many hundreds of thousands as the principal or- 
ganizations of the parties of this country embrace. 
T feel bound to sills of these organizations by the 
platforms of principles they adopt and proclaim 
to the country. I know of no other way to judge 
of them; and ifa party adopt a platform deliber- 
atcly setting forth their principles and purposes, 
if they get power in this country, they should be 
| held to the doctrine which they announce, and 
| they are responsible for the exercise of it in good 
| faith towards the nation and responsible for a de- 
parture from it; but they carmot be held respons- 
ible for a departure from it until they perform 
some act in contravention of it, Such a rule un- 
doubtedly will be acknowledged to be correct by 
those who propose to pursue this investigation, 

Every Senator upon this side of the floor that I 
have heard speak has disapproved entirely of the 
act thatis proposed to be investigated. Theirpub- 
lic, sincere, and carnest disavowal of allsympathy 
or approval with it does not seem to give entire 
satisfaction upon the other side of the Chamber. 
The last Senator who addressed the Senate upon 
| this subject said that their acts spoke louder than 
| their words, but he did not condescend to say 
what those acts were, [have been a member of 
this political organization for nearly three years— 
two years last June, when it was first formed in 
the State that I in part represent. I was invited 
to its first meeting, I did not commit myself to 
what it might do, but expressly disavowed any 
committal until I saw what it proposed to do. J 
aid then that if I did approve it, [ should coöp- 
erate with them; if I did not, I should not. When 
pers of principles I did approve 

have been proud to coéperate with 
them ever since, 


I say here in my place, upon 


i my responsibility as a Senator, that neither in 


ubhe gatherings nor in private conversation have 
ever heard a man who was a member of that 
` party intimate a suggestion that under any cir- 
: cumstances would he invade a State to disturb the 
institution of slavery wherever it existed. No 
single individual have | ever-heard utter such.a 
sentiment. Certainly no public body has ever 
uttered it. Nor do I believe there is any promi- 
nent.man among them who would not utterly 
and publicly disavow any such purpose; but it is 
not to be expected that every individual is to de- 
; fend himself from such imputations as these. ; 
It has been said that the sympathy for thé prin- | 
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cipal perpetrator of these acts which has been 
manifested in the non-slaveholding States is a | 
certain indication that they approve of the wrong. 
I have seen no such eet the State that I 
represent. The Senator from Georgia, [Mr. | 
Iverson] did no more than justice to my distin- 
guished colleague when liesaid that his paper had 
always discountenanced everything of the char- 
acter of sympathy with this proceeding.. He 
might have said so of all the papers in the State 
of Rhode Island, of every party and of no party, 
secular and ecclesiastical. I have never seen a 
publication in Rhode.Island thatapproved or gave 
countenance to this transaction. But, notwith- 
standing the just influence acquired during the 
long time my colleague has had charge of that 
peper he had notleft his postand the State a day 
éfore there was a sympathizing meeting in the 
town he left. There is no press, powerful as it is 
in this country, that can control the feelings of the 
heart: "There are traits in this man’s character 
that all mankind will approve of and sympathize 
with. That is what they sympathize with—not 
his crimes. I should be sorry to look at the con- 
duct of my constituents who have this sympathy, 
and have boldness enough, in ‘defiance of public , 
sentiment, to express it, with that jaundiced cye 


to. suppose that they could not discriminate be- $ 


tween the virtucs of a man and his crimes. 
_ The acts of Brown are unaccountable, coming 
from a man of such characteristic virtues His 
indomitable will, his unbendingintegrity, and the 
nervous truth with which he asserts everything, 
commands every man’s respect—commanded the. 
régpect of the Executive of Virginia amidst the 
turmoil and strife of the conflict. He said that 
he was an old Roman, which I-suppose meant 
what I should mean ifI said he wasàn old Briton. 
These traits of character, and everything we 
. have read about John Brown in his prison and 
during his trial, excited oursympathy. We can- 
not help it. There is not an act of kindness but 
what he hasacknowlcdged, no matter from whom 
it came, and given with it his blessing that has 
more than satisfied the giver. He at first ‘com- 
soba of the unfairness, or the prospect of un- 
aixness, of the tiial; but after it was through, I 
dare say the Senator from Virginia was gratified 
at han acknowledgment that he had had a fair 
trial. ; f 

Mr. MASON. Notin the least, sir; | was not 
at all gratified by it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was gratified with it. Tt 
showed to me that the man meant to be truthful, 
although he was criminal. I-say this of the man 
without the slightest toleration of his crime. I 
think that his crime, but for such a character, 
would have carried him and his name to infamy 
forever. I see in the crime not one redeeming 
quality ‘that can save it from utter detestation | 
and execration. When I look at it, the conse- 
quences of it, and the suppression of it, I am 
grateful that it was suppressed with so little blood- 
shed. When I contemplate its consequences, 
had it been successful, my imagination is filled 
with horror. That- is the way itis viewed, in 
my deliberate judgment, throughout the length 
and breadth of this. broad land. | 

But what a pass has the country come to when, 
in a body like this, composed of representatives 
of the States of this Union, looked up to by the 
citizens of the whole land for counsel and wisdom 
to get rid of past difficulties of this kind, we sce 
attempts to criminate and recriminate. That does 
not appear to me to be the way to allay public 
alarm and sentiment. Itis said—the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Mason] said that he thought if the 
Senators upon this side of the Chamber knew as 
much as he did about it, they would not be so 
confident that he had no participators and_aiders 
and abettors to some considerable extent. I know 
of no such person, nor do I believe that there is 
any participation or connection between the mad 
attempt of this man and his associates and any 
political organization in the country that.is rec- 
ognized as a. political organization. There may 
be in some of the States an organized party called 
Abolitionists or Garrison Abolitionists, thatsym- 
pathize witly him. 

Such an inquiry, to result in such consequences 
from a resolution to appoint a committee to ascer- 
tain whether Brown received any aid from indi- | 
viduals other than the persons implicated and con- | 
demmed, would be a-most singular institution—an 


| 
j 
{ 
{ 
| 
{ 


ji dle, and she shall have the extent of the national 


inquisition ina free country. I suppose thatthose l| 
who feel most intensely on this subject, and who it 
have reasoned themselves into a behef that some |! 
of the doctrines of their political opponents have ! 
a direct tendency to produce such effects, if they 


could find a dozen men who had contributed | 
money to John Brown, would deem that sufficient || 
evidence to fasten the imputation on the party to |! 
which they belonged. Nay, itis attempted-to be | 
fastened on it without finding one man who ever || 
contributed a dollar for such a purpose. The || 
party that it is attempted to implicate in this trans- į 
action, I believe, in the last presidential election, 
polled some one million three hundred thousand 
votes, and that number of voters represented 
probably thirtcen millions of inhabitants. The 
Senator from Massachusetts said yesterday that 
there were nine hundred and ninety-nine men in 
a thousand who condemned the raid of Brown. 
Well, suppose there wag one who did not con- 
demn it, then, of one million three hundred thou- 
sand voters, there would be one thousand three 
hundred such men; and if they contributed a dol- 
lar it would be “proof as strong as Holy Writ” 
that the party was implicated! I believe if one 
such man could be found in a million, it would 
be sufficicnt, with some, to fasten an imputation 
on them. Tf thirteen men connected with that 
party deliberately contributed money, knowing 
that it was for this object, the proof having been 
obtained, would place the party in a most difficult 
position to justify themselves before the country. 
_ Well, now look at the inquiry which is pro- 
posed for some: purpose or other; no political 
purpose is intended by the mover, I know. As 
soon as the thing happened, nearly the entire 
press of one party attempted to charge this crime 
as instigated by the other, there happening to be 
three or fourimportantState elections pending, and | 
these are the witnesses who are to be examincd— 
those who have already made the charge; and 
they will hunt up something in order to sustain 
it. I say.such an inquiry, with such an avowed 
object, would be the most pernicious inquiry ever 
carried on by any deliberative body in the world, 
if conviction was to result from such testimony 
as I have adverted to. = 
I agree with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pus] 
that I have no doubt of the constitutional power 
of this Government to protect every State in this 
Union from invasion from without. It is its duty 
to doit. It is made its duty in the contract that 
we formed when the Union itself was made. I 
would go to any extent the Senators from Vir- 
inia may indicate, to guard in every possible 
orm every State in this Union from interference | 
by obtrusive and intrusive men from abroad, med- 
dicsome and vicious men from abroad, to disturb 
them in their tranquillity and repose. I am not 
going to be particular in examining the cause, 
whether adequate or not to produce the alarm that 
we all know this raid has occasioned. Itis suffi- 
cient for me that the alarm exists, and-I will go 
as far as he who will go farthest to allay it. Let 
me know that in any of the peaceful States of this 
Union a mother trembles for the sleep of the cra- 


arm for her protection. That is our duty. There | 
is no question ubout the power. The Govern- 
ment of the United States 1s bound to protect the 
citizens of this Union against invasion without 
request, and upon the request of the Legislature, 
or of the Governor, when the Legislature cannot 
be convened, against domestic violence. Thatis | 
the great chart that we have to follow; and no bill 
can be proposed here with such a purpose that |; 
will not, in my deliberate judgment, mect with the |} 
unanimous concurrence of the Senate. If there 
is danger of a recurrence of these crimes, I will į 
codperate cheerfully to guard against it. 

But, Mr. President, I have looked for some sug- 
gestion, some means of making a suggestion that 
would allay the acrimony and bitterness that this 
mad act has produced. I should have liked to 
hear the Senators from Virginia, who seemed to 
have so much solicitude for this inguiry, suggest 
a mode by which the States of this Union could ; 
renew their obligation of good faith to the ancient | 
compact. Such an appeal would not be made in | 
this Chamber in vain, and it would be met with 
alacrity. But this sort of inquiry, with too great | 
a purpose, or appearance, at least, of a disposition 
to implicate public men, and implicate political |; 
i parties by the implication of individual men, it " 


J 
j 


‘that, inasmuch as this amendment ‘has Bee 


strikes. me, is a very dangerous proceeding; one 
not at all calculated to produce the effect thet T 
trust we all desire—a restoration of quict and good’ 


|: feeling throughout this land on‘such tòpics. Itis- 
| not to be expected that we can have a-millennium 


in politics; there will be political parties and pe 
litical differences; but they need not, and t 


l -should not, involve the peace and security of the 
| country. 


I would suggest to ihe Senators’ from Virginia 


posed and as the two subjects arẹ similar in char 
acter, it would be better now that they. sho 
together, because unléss this inquiry 1s cai 


| with the utmost candor and fairness it must pro- 


duce more mischief than'good. Nothing but the 
most careful, considerate, and candid examine-~ 
tion of the whole matter, can possibly result th 
ood. Any attempt to make party capital-out of 
it will only exasperate the whole country. We 
have party differences enough. Upon this single 
uestion there is a-wide diversity of opinion in 
the country. ‘A large portion of the people of the 
United States consider the system of slave labor, 
as a question of economical labor, not equal to 
free Jabor. ‘They have a perfect right to this 
opinion, so that. they do not disturb the quict and 
repose of their neighbors, who entertain différent 
opinions. But I’have never scen the man who 
believed the system of labor bad, that had the 
heart to wish to make it worse. No man can say 
that these raids upon our neighbors could possibly 
do anybody any good; they must make everybody 
worse off. But when we come to parceling out 
territory and fixing its’ condition, the individual 
opinions of those who have to do it will. guide 
their action, and no man-should.complain if they 
act conscientiously and honestly, according to the 
convictions of their duty. ` ER 
I have no disposition to. go further anto this 
debate, or to undertake to cal) the attention and 
reflection of Senators to the attempts that have 
been made for the last five or six years to better 
our condition in reference to the laws that existed 
formerly in. regard to our Territories.» Those 
questions have been scttied finally a number 
of times within the last ten years; we have had 
several final settlements that were to exclude the 
subject from Congress; but ever since I have been 


| here, after the last settlement in 1854 that was 


effectually to exclude it, it has been a fruitful 
source of contention for the whole time, and has 
never been introduced by a Senator upon this 
side of the floor who believed that settlement to 
have been wrong. It always has come from the 
other side of the Chamber, where it was insisted. 
that that was to be a final settlement, and ‘to ex- 
clude the subject from Congress. When those 
who broke up the old settlement which had been 
acquiesced in for thirty years, and contrived new 
modes of settlement, find, and candidly believe 
that, instead of producing peace and quiet, it has 
been à fruitful. source of strife and ill fecling, I 
hope thcir patriotism will induce them to go back 
to the ways of the fathers, and be satisfied with 
what was well. i 

I have thrown out these suggestions hastily, 
and now in conclusion I hope the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois will be accepted, as itis 
here, in order that the. country may sec that we 
intend, if we investigate this matter at all, to in- 
vestigate it fairly; to treat a raid upon the property 


' of the United States, whether it be made in the 


interests of those who hold one view or those who 
hold another, exactly alike, and condemn it if it 
is wrong, and provide the saine remedy for the 
invasion of our rights, and the. stealing of our 
property, and the disturbance of the repose of 
our people that is proposed on the other side. It 
is all wrong, let it be made in the interest of which- 
ever side it may, and it should mect the decided 
disapprobation of cvery lover of his country. 

r. MALLORY. Mr. President, I do not 
rise to discuss this resolution, or to offer any ar- 
guments to facilitate its passage, for I must iay 
ihat, since I have found the reception with which 
it has been met in this body, shorn as it is of all 
the moral effect -which it-was calculated to. pro- 
duce by this covert and indirect opposition: by 
way ofamendment, Lam quite indifferent whether 
the resolution shall pass or not. , I regard it sim- . 


. ply as affording to the northern gentlemen an 


to quiet public feeling, as a resolu- 


opportunit : 
ia K themselves should cheerfully 


tion which they 
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bring forward, and as an opportunity which they 
themselves should not allow to pass by them 
without doing something to quiet the public mind. 
Twill not delay its passage by animadverting upon 
this insurrection, or attempted ‘insurrection, at 
Harper’s Ferry. I will not trust myself to speak 
of it now; because I do not wish to say a single 
word—not one word, sir-—-to increase the feeling 
which is already throughout the land. But it 
cannot be disguised, and I might appéal to you, 
sir, (Mr. Brown in the chair,] and to every 
southern. Senator here, that southern men assem- 
ble in this Chamber to-day under a consciousness 
of responsibility which they have never felt in 
the whole course of their lives before. ` I might 
appeal to you and others, who have come a long 
distance through the South to this Capitol, to 
show that they represent a constituency moved, 
from the loftiest to the lowest individual in them, 
with a consciousness in every homestead that 
‘their safety in this Union is in peril; that they 
are no longer wanted in the Union; that their fel- 
lowship is not sought, but repudiated. This is 
no transient, no evanescent feeling; and gentlemen 
of the Opposition may deceive themselves in this 
matter. I would not deccive them by a word. I 
think we are on the brink of a crisis such as this 
country has never seen before, and I therefore 
feel deeply. 

In this case the cause of Virginia is the cause 

of the South. Our fortunes are united to hers. 
We feel proud of her attitude, proud of her high 
tone, proud of the legal and constitutional manner 
in which her executive and people have met this 
outbreak; and we expect to stand by her in any 
issue that she may make. Now, sir, are not the 
southern people justificd in looking to the North 
to quiet public opinion? Are they not justified in 
the excitement which is felt there, though it is 
not manifested in words or acts, deeply as it under- 
lies the current of society? I might appeal to 
northern gentlemen for the justification. i might 
tell them, sir, that the popular pulpit throughout 
the North, that the light Tterattre of the North, 
that the separation of the churches between the 
North and the South, that the laws upon her 
statute books, the speeches in her Legislatures, 
the messages of her Governors, all have tended to 
produce the fruits which now stare us in the face. 
Gentlemen get up here frankly and disavow, in 
terms more or less explicit, all knowledge or con- 
currence with, or Approval of, the acts of this 
simple murderer, midnight assassin, and traitor. 
They could not do less. We expected nothing 
Iess of gentlemen who have sworn to support the 
Constitution and are members of this Dody. That 
i8 a fecling which would prevail in the breast of 
the humblest citizen of the world—a man who 
was bound to his fellow-man by the ordinary ties 
of humanity. 

But, sir, in addition to all the previous clements 
which have gone to stir up the South, and to con- 
vince her more and more every day that the 
North does not desire her fellowship, there are 
specches of men in the ranks of this great over- 
shadowing Republican party, who stand a head 
and shoulders above all the rest, saying that this 
“irrepressible conflict”? must go on to its final 
termination, and telling the people of the North 
that they must naw put an end to slavery every- 
where; and, besides, when the legitimate fruits of 


this teaching come forth in the murder and mid- | 


night assassination at Harper’s Ferry, what do 
we sec? Why, sir, throughout the length and 
breadth of the New England States—TI believe in 
every one of them—mectings of sympathy, con- 
dolence, and compassion have been called; and 


expressions of this kind evinced for a man who | 


deserves the severest condemnation throughout 
the whole world. Bells are tolled; in Albany one 
hundred guns are fired. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Hare] plead ignorance of the 
doings even in his own State, and, if I mistake 
not, in his own town of Dover, perhaps within 
his own hearing, for he certainly would have at- 
tended to it, one of the most violent sermons on 
this subject was preached, and the thread of the 
standing text of the pulpit is taken from the in- 
surrection of John Brown. In view of all this, 
are not the southern people justified in drawing 
the conclusions which they have drawn? Is there 
not room for them? 

Now, the Senator from Virginia comes here, 


introduces this resolution of inquiry. A sover- 
eign State of this Confederacy has been invaded 
by northern men, with a large amount of north- 
ern capital, with arms manufactured in northern 
States, professing to have numerous friends and 
constituents behind them, and with arms calcu- 
lated to arm some two thousand persons. We 
simply ask how it has transpired? Had it oc- 
curred in the New England States, J think I may 
safely say that on this side of the Chamber there 
would not have been a word of opposition; we 
would have facilitated inquiry, and we would 
have done more: from the distant States of Louis- 
iana, Florida,and Texas, the New England States 
would have offers of assistance—not only ex- 
pressions of sympathy for them, and of profound 
condemnation of the crimes of treason and mur- 
der, but they would havc had active coöperation 
to suppress such crimes within their borders. 

Now, sir, this proposition is met by an indi- 
rect opposition. The honorable Senator from Illi- 
nois{Mr. Trumputy] may clagsifyitas he pleases; 
but every sensible man throughout the length and 
breadth of the land knows that this is a mere at- 
tempt to connect the matter with a political issue; 
to examine into a subject which has transpired 
five years ago, which has undergone investiga- 
tion already in the other branch of this Capitol; 
and to connect it with this subject, with which it 
has not the remotest connection. 

Furthermore, sir, we see gentlemen operating in 
the same party putting forward, as the exponents 
and candidates of their own choice and selection— 
for I do not pretend to speak of the acts of any 
member of the House of Representatives—two 
gentlemen prominently from their whole party 
who are distinguished for their zeal in that party, 
and distinguished for recommending for publica- 
tion and subscribing their money to disseminate 
throughout the whole southern States doctrines 
which lay the foundation of servile war, insur- 
rection, and murder. Throughout all the patriotic 
gentlemen who compose that party, they have 
selected two, whose names stand prominently for- 
ward among sixty others who signed the circular 
which has already been alluded to, as their candi- 
dates. Now, sir, I am willing to concede that 
these gentlemen did not know what they signed; 
I know that we are all in the habit frequently of 
signing papers of a light nature of which we do 
not know the contents; but are the southern people 
satisfied with that? Is there any means to reach 
them, to show them that the persons who put forth 
this circular and document to their destruction, 
were not aware of what they were doing? Are 
not the southern people justified in drawing the 
conclusions they did draw? I think they are, and 
I think our friends on the other side must sec it; 
and when this resolution is put forth calmly as it 
has been, without one single word of reproach or 
vituperation from any side, it should be met ina 
better spirit, and they should assist us here in 
transmitting to our constituents the fact that the 
North is not overwhelmingly against us; that 
there are conservative men there; that this party 
does not design to drive us out of the Union. 

In this connection, sir, permit me to say that 
I disagree with my friend from Georgia, [Mr. 
Iverson,] who yesterday took an opportunity to 
throw a covert slur at the northern Democracy. 
In that he followed the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, [Mr. Hauz,] whose legitimate office it is 
to do so; but, my friend from Georgia is mis- 
taken. I believe, sir, that, if there be in the world 
a patriotic band of men, devoted to the best inter- 
ests of their country, and determined at every 
self-sacrifice to maintain them, it is the gallant 
little band of northern Democrats in these very 
Wew England States; and I take this opportunity 
to manifest my confidence in their actions. 

Mr. IVERSON. Myr. President, before this 
debate passes off from the Senate, I desire to call 
the attention of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
who yesterday disclaimed, on his own part, as 
well as on the part of his constituents—the Black 
Republican party of Massachusetts—any sympa- 
thy for Brown and his acts, and the attention of 
the American Senate and of the American people, 
so far as anything I can say here can attract their 
attention, to the proceedings of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, on the 2d day of December, 1859; 
that memorable day, which, according to distin- 


guished men in New England, has been sanctified | 
and with the calmest and most dispassionate tone |! by the death of John 


Brown, as the death of 


Christ has sanctified the cross. Now, let us look 
at the proceedings of the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, which, I believe, is a type of the senti- 
ments of the Republican party of that State, and 
of New England generally; for I apprehend that 
the Senator from Mastachosetts wil not pretend 
to say that the Legislature of Massachusetts is 
not Republican. Ido not know the proportion 
between the Republicans and Democrats in that 
distinguished body; but, I suppose, from what I 
have understood, that nine out of every ten of 
them are members of the Republican party. Well, 
sir, on the 2d day of December, at the time when 
it was supposed that John Brown was about to 
swing, these proceedings took place in the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature: 

“ FRIDAY, December 2, 1859.—Senate—Met atten o’clock. 
Prayer by the Chaplain. 

“Mr. Luce, of the Island district, moved that, in view 
of the fact that this was the day on which John Brown was 
sentenced to be hanged, the Senate do now adjourn. 

«Mr. Rich, of Suffolk, objected, and called for the yeas 
and nays. , 

“They were ordered, and the roli being called, the mo- 
tion was lost, by a vote of 8 to 11, as follows: > 

Then the names are given. Idonot know how 
they are composed; but I will venture the asser- 
tion (and if the Senator from Massachusetts 
knows, or anybody else knows, the fact, he can 
correct me) that there was not a Democrat who 
voted in the affirmative to adjourn. The yeas 
and nays were: 

“Yeas—Messrs. Bacon, Bagg, Cornell, Fisher, Hotch- 
kiss, Luce, Metcalf, and D. F. Parker—8, 

“ Nays—Messrs. Atwood, Branning, G. L. Davis, Frost, 
Goddard, Knight, Odiorne, Osgood, Rich, Sawin, and Sim- 
mons—11.”? 

A very significant fact appears on this record. 
There were nineteen Senators voting, eight for 
the adjournment and eleven against it, and there 
were twenty absentees. How came these twenty 
absentees? It is unexplained; but I take it for. 
granted that the twenty men were shirking the 

uestion. Could it be possible that twenty of the 
senators of the State of Massachusetts were ab- 
sent and had gone home, leaving only nineteen, 
less than a quorum present? Twenty of them 
did not vote; twenty of them dodged’ the ques- 
tion, doubtless because they were ashamed to 
present themselves upon the record. They doubt- 
less sympathized with those who desired to ad- 
journ, but were either afraid or ashamed to pre- 
sent themselves upon the record. How can the 
Senator from Massachusetts explain the absence 
of these twenty Senators?,, How came they to 
be absent and not voting upon a proposition of 
this sort? Well, sir, let us go to the House of 
Representatives of that Legislature, and see what 
was done there: 

“ House—Met at ten o'clock. Prayer by the Chaplain. 

“Mr. Ray, of Nantucket, moved that for the great respect 
we have for the truthfulness and faith that John Brown has 
in man and his religion, and the strong sympathy for the 
love of liberty, (the avowed principle of Massachusetts,) 
for which he is this day to die, this House do now ad- 


$ 


journ.” 


He manifested a great deal of sympathy for 
religion in the robberies and thefts and murders 
which distinguished his life from the time the 
public have known anything about it until the 
present day! Well, sir: 

“Mr. Wentworth, of Lowell, raised the point of order 
that the motion was not debatable. 

“ Some discussion followed on the questions whether the 
motion could be debated and amended, or laid ovet. 

«The Chair [Mr. Rice, of Worcester,} decided that the 
motion could be debated, but could not be laid over. 

“ft was then proposed to amend the order so as to ad- 
journ at eleven o’clock and at one. 

“ Mr. Robinson, of Middleborough, moved to amend by 
striking out al] except the motion to adjourn, so as not to 
state any reason. 

“Mr. Wentworth, of Lowell, appealed from the decision 
of the Chair, but atter debate it was sustained. 

“Mr. Spofford, of Newburyport, thought there was a 
disposition on the part of some members of the House to 
evade the question by striking out the preamble. He op- 
posed the motion because it showed a false sympathy for 
a man who had transgressed the laws, and was to suffer by 
paying the forfeit of his life. He closed by calling for the 
yeas and nays.” 


Now, Mr. President, it will appear, as I read 
on, that of the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Legislature of Massachusetts 
who took part in this debate, only two of them 
denounced the proceedings of John Brown, and 
those two were members of the Democratic party. 
Mr. Spofford is well known to persons on this 
floor. He is known to me personally. He was 
a young and spirited man, who was the clerk of 
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Mr. Cushing, as the Attorney General, and re- 
turned to Massachusetts. and was elected to the 
Legislature from Newburyport, where he resides. 
He belongs to the. Democratic party; and one 
other man, who, belonging to the same party, 
expressed. similar views. : 

“Mr. Attwell, of Lynn, thought it unnecessary for the 
House to express an opinion upon the deeds of John Brown 
in the present state of the public business. 

“ Mr. Robinson, of Middleborough, opposed the adjourn- 
ment. He thought Brown’s motives were right. He should 
vote to strike out the preamble. 

“Mr. Grittin, of Malden, saw no occasion for any gen- 
tleman to get into a white heat about this simple motion. 
He said it was not a political question. He did not think 
it necessary for the House to adjourn. He was opposed to 
striking out the’reasons for adjourning. The event of the 
day would bave no new significance if we adjourn. He 
closed by moving that the .motion be indefinitely post- 
poned. 


Then Mr. Spofford made another speech, in 
which he denounced the proceedings of Brown 
and those who sympathized with him. 

«Mr: Wentworth, ot Lowell, congratulated the House 
that the Union had so able a protector as the gentleman 
from Newburyport. He thoughtthe Union was safe. He 
was ready to approve all that was right in the conduct of 
Brown, but he did not think it wise toadjourn. He hoped 
the House would strike out the reason, and then reject the 
motion. 

“Mr. Griffin, of Malden, replied to Mr. Spofford. He 
said that it was not here that treason was lurking. The 
gentleman’s services are wanted in South Carolina. Mr. 
G. read from a morning paper the resolution in reference 
to a southern confederacy, adopted by the Legislature of 
that State. He thought that there might be there a greener 
field for his great talents.” 


Speaking sneeringly and tauntingly of the re- 
marks of Mr. Spofford: 

“Mr. G. had his sentiments upon John Brown and his 
deeds, but the Legislature was. not the place to express 
them. It was true that he was to make a speech this 
evening, and if there are any tender-footed Christians on 
this subject, they had better stay away from the meeting. 

“Mr. Tucker, of Boston??— 
` I suppose he is a Democrat, although Tam not 
advised of his political relations— 

“Mr. Tucker, of Boston, condemned Brown’s wicked 
folly and pitied his rash madness. The gentleman from 
Malden referred to the peaceable surrender of Anthony 
Burns. Was it peaceable? Te was restored by the United 
States at the mouth of the cannon. The blood of Batchel- 
der still stains the walls of the court-house. The articles 
in the southern press are mild compared with the ravings 
of the northern papers. Allthe ravings have accomplished 
nothing except to destroy the peace of the country. The 
gentleman from Lowell speaks of Brown and his seventeen 
followers, but knows that Brown would not have at- 
tempted his plans unless he was certain of sympathy and 
aid from without. He knows that Brown was prompted 
by the coward Howe and others. He was not insane, as 
he was said to be. There was method in his madness. 
He hoped the matter would be indefinitely postponed. 

“Mr. Beals, of Weymouth, opposed an adjournment. 
He was willing to vote with the House to appropriate this 
day’s pay to Brown’s family. 

“Mr. Upton, of Salem, moved the previous question, 
and it was ordered. 

“The motion for indefinite postponement was ruled out 
of order. 

“The amendment to adjourn at one o’clock was lost. 

«The motion to strike out the reason for adjourning was 
carried by a vote of 104 to 31. 

“The House refused to order the yeas and nays on the 
motion to adjourn, and it was lost by a vote of 6 to 141.” 

~ Although the House refused by this large ma- 
jority to adjourn, it is evident from the debate 
which ‘occurred that there was nota Black Re- 
publican in that House who was not willing to 
adjourn, and not one who expressed any dissent 
from, or disapproval of, Brown’s conduct; Spof- 
ford and Tucker were the only men who took 
occasion and were bold enough and honest enough 
to denounce Brown and his plans and acts; and 
yet the Senator says there is no sympathy in the 

tate of Massachusetts in the Republican ranks 
for Brown and his acts. Here are resolutions 
brought forward in the Senate and Housc of Rep- 
resentatives of Massachusetts, and voted down, 
not because they do not sympathize with Brown, 
but because they think it unnecessary to express 
an opinion. Well, sir, they had a meeting in 
Boston, as the papers tell me, at Tremont Temple, 
on that Friday night, December 2d, to. express 
sympathy for Brown and his act, and that large 
hall was filled to overflowing, and so much so, 
that thousands had to go away because they could 
not get into it, Was there no sympathy in that 
for Brown? Inthe remarks made there by mem- 
bers of the Legislature of Massachusetts and 
others, by distinguished ministers of the Gospel, 
not only was sympathy expressed for Brown and 
his acts, but the most denwaciatory speeches and 
sentiments were uttered against the South, and 
the most ribald sentiments were presented there 


against the South and her institutions; and all 
these were encored and encored, and applauded 
tothe very sky; and yet it is pretended Tat there 
is no sympathy for Brown and his acts on. the 
part of the northern people. 

Well, sir, let me read from a Boston paper—a 


Democratic paper to be sure, but it is a northern’ 


witness. Let me read what it says in relation to 
the public sentiment -of Massachusetts, and es- 
pecially of the town of Boston, the cradle of 
American liberty. I read from the Boston Post: 


“The men. who occupy seats of power in New Englands 
the controlling public men in the dominant party here?— 


~I suppose no one will deny that that is the 
Republican party— 

“are bound hand and foot in the fetters prepared and 
riveted by the anti-slavery fanatics. To deny it is to deny 
the plainest facts of every day occurrence. With these men 
patriotism is dead. Ifnot dead, it sleeps. At this hour, a 
majority of the Republican party in Massachusetts do in- 
wardly rejoice at the John Brown raid.” 


I have not a particle of doubt of the truth of 
this statement; if they deny, it is a denial merély 
in form, but they inwardly sympathize with John 
Brown, and everything he has done and said. 


“They see nothing but subject for mirth in the spectacle 
of alarm presented by the men and women of Virginia! 
To-day, a majority of them do not think, or if they think 
they dare not say, that John Brown ought to suffer death! 
To-day, a majority of the Republican party in New Eng- 
land do not intend to give prompt, cheerful, cordial obedi- 
ence to all the requirements of the Constitution! They 
laugh you to scorn, if you ask them if they intend to see to 
it that fugitive slaves, in accordance with constitutional 
obligations, be returned to their masters! They heap vul- 
gar ribaldry on the men who say that the South cannot and 
will not long submit to the robberies and murders of north- 
ern fanaticism! ‘They babble about the inability of the 
South to live without the North! They rave like idiots 
about the numerical superiority of the North, just as though 
in a right cause, men, proud men, ever waited to coolly 
count the cost when their honor was assailed, their lives 
and property put in peril!” 

This is the testimony-of a northern witness— 
a man of honor—a man of character and stand- 
ing, who testifies what he knows about the polit- 
ical sentiment of the dominant party in the State 
of Massachusetts: 

“ We say that the dominant political party in New Eng- 
land utterly fails to see and appreciate all this. They have 
covered the statute books all over with laws to nullify the 
Constitution and acts of Congress, and now while we write 
they concoct new schemes of legislation to annoy, insult, 
and degrade southern men! They let slip no opportunity 
for violent misrepresentation and denunciation of the char- 
acter and principles of southern men. ‘They exaggerate their 
faults and malign their motives. They tolerate no man who 
pleads for justice, wisdom, and common sense. They reject 
all counsels of forbearance, good will and conciliation.” 


The writer goes on to say: 


« We well know what, in private talk, those who could 
speak worthily for Boston, we mean its intelligent business 
men, say to all this. They indignantly deny that either 
Jobn A. Andrew, the American Republican leader, or the 
clerical politicians in their desecrated rostrums, think their 
thought or utter their voice; and claiming still to hold on 
to the national sentiments uttered by Webster and Clay, 
they profess not only to ‘ abhor’ the treason of John Brown, 
but the treason of the personal liberty bili, of the removal 
of Loring, of the whole of the ultraism of the ultra men 
who would let the Union slide. This is what such men are 
accustomed to say; and at times they will back up their 
say by a full rounded oath against the misguided fanatics 
who are rushing on as fair a country as the sun shines upon, 
to the dark abyss of civil war. 

« But, we appeal to such men, what do these individual 
protests, however eamest, amount to??? 


Then the writer goes on to ask what do they 
amount to—what good can they effect? and I ask 
the Senators on this floor, who disclaim sympathy 
for Brown, what does it all amount to? What 
good do you effect—how does it operate on the 
public mind when you go to the polls yourselves 
and vote for men who utter these sentiments. 


Here, to-day, your party is attempting to elect a | 
man Speaker of the House of Representatives | 


who, himself, has indorsed the most seditious and 
the most treagonable sentiments which have ever 
been published in this country? What do all 
these disclaimers amount to? Do they speak the 
truth? That is the question. When you say that 
you do not sympathize with Brown and his acts, 
when you say that you do not intend to interfere 
with slavery in the southern States, when you 
say that you intend to observe the constitutional 
rights of the southern people, you, at the same 
time, go to the polls banding together in political 
organizations, and elevate to political power the 
very men who inculcate these treasonable senti- 
ments. Then, what are all your disclaimers 
worth? They are not worth the paper on which 
they are printed. Your Legislatures take pro- 


ceedings and show evidently, by their 


| their votes, that they.do sympathize with Brown 


who do not sympathize with 


and his acts; and yet. their Representatives onthe 
nooi o Congress say that they do notmean what 
the O. : IE F 

Why, sir, if I could bring forward all the Ree 
publican papers which have expressed their sen- 
timents on the conduct of Brown, I venture. the 
assertion that I should.be able to pile up a mass 
of testimony as high as the skies, to.show the 
deep-rooted sympathy of the northern people in 
the fate and conduct of Brown... Why, sir, look 
at the organs—the recognized and admitted organs 
of the Republican. arty. What has the Tribune 
said? hat has the vening Post said? What 
has the Albany Evening Journal, edited by Mr. 
Weed, the man who controls, with Greeley, your 
political organization, said? These are the men 
to whom you bow as political demigods, and to 
whose dictates you are all the time submitting; 
and what have they said upon the subject?. J 
cannot quote their language, because I haye not 
got their papers before me, but they have expressed 
their sympathy for Brown in language which.no 
man can misunderstand; and, when the truth is 


| told, they speak the sentiments of your party; 


they speak the sentiments of a majority of the 
northern people. Ido not pretend to say that 
they speak the sentiments-of the whole North. I 
am satisfied that there are a large portion of the 
northern people who do not sympathize, with the 
proceedings of Brown, his objects and intentions; 
his fate; who do not 
sympathize with him even personally, as the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire has thought proper 
to express his sympathies fora malefactor on the 
gallows. „What portion of the North, however, 
are these? They are the true-hearted Democracy 5 
and when I said yesterday that I was afraid too 
many of them werc acting in sympathy with the 
Republican party, I did not intend to brand the 
whole Democratic party of the northern States. 
I am satisficd that there are as true men there as 
on the face of the carth; but what is the condition 
of the Democratic party at the North to-day? 
Have they any political powcr? Has not their 
strength been’ frittered away by desertion after 
desertion of men going over to the. Republican 
party, because of the anti-slavery sentiments of 
that party, until the Democratic party, in ever 
free State of this Union, is now in a minority? Is 


‘not that so? When and where have the Demo- 


cratic party achieved a victory in any of the free 
States? We have some friends, nominal friends, 
at the North, and in the ranks of the Democratic 
party; some I admit to be true ones; but, I þe- 
lieve that the greater portion of the northern Dem- 
ocratic party, those who belong to that organi™- 
tion in the northern States, are to-day as rotten as 
the Black Republicans. Sir, what difference is 
there between Judge Doveras and those who 
agree with him, and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts—the very personification, as I understand, 
of Republicanism? He understands what I mean 
when I say “Republicanism.” Ido not mean 
the old Republicanism of our fathers; I do not 
mean the Republicanism of Jefferson and of Mad- 
ison and of Jackson. 

We have a Democratic party of the North; but 
how isitcomposed? Some true men, sound men, 
men to whom I give all honor for their firmness; 
but how is it in other States, and what is the true 
condition of the Democratic party? Have they 
expressed themselves in any public demonstration 
in denunciation of Brown and hisactg?. Not yet, 
that I have seen. brs have they not risen up 
in their might all over the country and expressed 
their sympathy for Virginia and the South and 
the southern people, for this inroad upon their 
sovereign rights? Why has not that been done? 
No, sir; they have been afraid to do it; that isthe 
fact. They are afraid to express these senti- 
ments if they feel them, because they know when 
they do this they will run counter to the public 
feeling of their States, and must die the political 
death themselves. j 

Now, sir, it is needless for gentlemen to say 
that the North does not sympathize with the acts 
of Brown. They sympathize because they give 
to-day the highest evidence of their sympathy in 
bringing forward for one of the most distinguls ned 
offices of this Republic that man who has indorsed 
sentiments more diabolical than. anything that 

Brown has ever oxpressed. I know that Mr. 
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which has been approved and has been circulated 
by the subscriptions of distinguished political men 
in the northern States, members of the Republi- 
can party; and one.of these men, who does not 
deny, and dare not deny that he put his signature 
to the recommendation, is now brought forward 
as the honored candidate of a great political party 
of this country for the third office in the gift of 
the American people; an office the occupant of 
which may some time or other, by the accident 
a God, hold the reins. of this Government in his 
hands. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator allow me, right 
there, to put a question to him? 

Mr. IVERSON. No, sir; not unless you want 
to malte an explanation of something that you 
have said, or call on me for an explanation. 

Mr. HALE. I do want to call on the Senator 
for an explanation, if he will give it. 

Mr. IVERSON. You can reply to me when 
I get through. 

Mr. HALE. Tt is a simple question that I 
want to ask, and I think it is a fair one,and I be-. 
lieve the Senator will think so if he will allow me 
to put it. f 

Mr. IVERSON. Mr. President, I never have 
myself approved of carrying on debates by put- 
ting a question to a gentleman when he is up for 
the purpose of annoying or harassing him, and 
Dobject to Senators doing it on this occasion. If 
I say anything which the Senator from New 
Hampshire does not like, he can obtain the floor 
after I get through and can reply. I have but a 
few words more to say on this subject. 

Sir, the course which the Republican party, the 
dominant party of a majority of these States, is 


pursning at this time, warns, or ought to warn, | 


the southern people of the danger under which 
they'live in this Confederacy. They stand upon 
the very brink of a volcano, and unless we take 
time by the forelock and provide for our safety 
before it is too late, what will be our condition? 
Sir, while Senators on the other side of this floor 
and elsewhere are disclaiming any sympathy with 
Brown; while they are professing to observe the 
rights of the southern States, and say that they 


do not intend to interfere with slavery in any State | 


of this Union, they are endeavoring by every 
possible means in their power to strengthen the 
anti-slavery sentiment of the northern States, and 
now they are banded together, as I have said, to 
elect to the Speakership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a manwho has indorsed the sentiments 
to which I have alluded. 

Sir, I will tell you what I would do, if I had the 
control of the southern members of this House 
and the other, when you elect Jonn SHERMAN, 
as I suppose you will, heen I take it for granted- 
that you will find traitors enough in the ranks of 
the northern Democracy to elect him: you have 
not got the power in your own ranks, but I reckon 
you will take a few of the anti-Lecompton North- 
ern Democrats finally to do it. If I had control 
of the public sentiment, the very moment that you 
elect 
the example of insult as well as injury, I would 
walk, every one of us, out of the Halls of this 


oun SHERMAN, thus giving to the South | 


~ } 
Capitol, and consult our constituents; and I would |! 
never enter again until Í was bade to do so by |} 


uents instantly to dissolve all political ties with a 
party aid a people who thus trample on our 
rights. "That is what I would do. ` 

Ido not know that the southern members will 
take my advice.: Perhaps they consider me a little 
rash. [am considered, l believe, even in Georgia, 
a little too ultra; but, sir, whatis the Union worth 
when the rights and equality.of the States are put 
at naught? When the rights and equality of my 
section are disregarded by the numerical power 
of a party majority in this country, then I think 
the Union is no longer worth preserving. I am 
for dissolving it; and, as a distinguished man of 
my own State has said, I would dissolve this 
Union to-morrow, as much upon an abstraction 
as 1 would upon a practical result. I do not pre- 
tend to say that I would dissolve the Union, or 
countenance any action such as I have just re- 
ferred to, upon the mere election of a Black Re- 
publican Speaker. The majority party have a 
right to electa Republican, if they have the power 
and choose to exercise it; and I would not with- 
draw from the public councils because a Black 
Republican was elected Speaker. But when you 
elect a Black Republican who has counseled se- 
dition, who has approved of treasonable senti- 
ments, who has uttered to the slaves of the south- 
ern States the sentiment that they ought to cut 
the throats of their masters; when you put in 
power aman of that character, and show, by your 
elevating him to power, that you approve of his 
sentiments, and the sentiments of the book he has 
indorsed, then, I say, that is an insult which I 
would not brook, and which no honorable man 
ought ever to brook. These are my sentiments, 
Mr. President, and I express them freely. 

Mr. HALE. I wanted to ask a simple question 
of the Senator from Georgia, but I was glad that 
he refused me the privilege of doing so, and I 
say that courteously, because I do not approve 
of the plan of interrupting members on the floor, 
and I am glad to sec so high authority for not 
submitting to it. As it was so common here, I 
proposed to indulge init; but I thank the Senator 
for the precedent, and I shall practice on it, if I 
have occasion to address the Senate myself. Ido 
not suppose the Senator from Georgia means to 
state anything, to say the least, that he does not 
believe. I, of course, know that; but I want to 
ask him what authority he has for saying that 
Mr. Swerman has cver recommended a book that 
advises the slaves to apply the knives to the 
throats of their masters, and the torch to their 
buildings? Lunderstand he refers to a publication 
said to have been made bya Mr. Helper. I have | 
not read the book through—— H 

Mr. PUGH. I call the Senator from New 
Hampshire to order. He applied the rule him- | 
self yesterday, and I think it is high time this de- 
bate was stopped. It is out of order to refer to 
procecdings in the other House of Congress. 

Mr. HALE. [am not daing it. . 

Mr. PUGH. Yes, sir, you are alluding to the 
candidates for Speaker. F insist on the point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Brown 
in the chair.) The Chair does not feel authorized | 
under the circumstances to arrest the course of 
remark which was being indulged in by the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. HALE. Then I was going to say that I | 
suppose the honorable Senator from Georgia 
refers to a publication said to have been published 
by a Mr. Helper. Ihave seen thebook. [have 
consulted it several times as a book of reference. 
l have never read the book through carefully, but 
I have read portions of it, and consulted it asa 
book of reference frequently. I never saw any 
such sentiment as that in the beok, nor anything 
like it; and I have heard it disavowed by those ! 
who have read it. Lrefer now to anarticle which 
I saw, I think, in yesterday’s Tribune, in which | 
the writer, who pretended to have read the book, 
disavowed entirely any such sentiment ag that 
being in the book; and, with such light as I have 
on it, I am not satisfied that it is there, unless the 
Senator from Georgia has seen it; and I think if 
he has not seen it, it will be quite as well to wait 
before he charges on so many gentlemen the rec- 
orgmendation of such a sentiment, unless he is 


| such thin 


city, which I suppose were not. published without 
authority, in which that counsel is given in direct 
and positive terms. IJ am not permiten to refer 
to what-has taken place in. the House of Repre- 
sentatives; but I will say that, on a certain oeca- 
‘sion, not very long since, and in a place not very 
far from this Hall, a gentleman introduced a res- 
olution expressing the opinion that a man who 
had indorsed that book was not fit to be made 
Speaker of the House of Representatives,and the 
man who was the candidate for Speaker did not 
disavow the sentiment; but said, in explanation, 
that, if he put his name to the book at all, he 
did it ignorantly, and did not know what was 
in it. 

Mr. HALE. 1 take it he did not admit that 
the sentiments which the honorable Senator hag 
indicated were in the book. 

Mr. IVERSON. Well, if the Senator disputes 
it, I will bring the book, and show the senti- 
ments. I know where I can get the book. : 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I have not dis- 
puted anything; but I have said that I thought 
the sentiments mentioned by the Senator were 
not in the book. I said so, not from my exam- 
ination of it, but from assurances that I have had 
from those who have read it. If it does contain 
any such sentiments, I think the Senator will do 
a great service to the cause of truth by producing 
the book. I think he will find that there is no 
in it, 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I will say a single word 
on this matter. Ihave seen a copy of the book 
alluded to; it was sent to me from te North; and 
it will quite justify what has been said by the 
Senator from Georgia. Without the book before 
me, I should not pretend to give its language; but 
it contains such expressions as, “ throttle sla- 
very,” ‘* stop it,” and the like; and it is fully as 
strong as the Senator from Georgia stated it to 
be. "There is, however, one point to which I 
should like to call the attention of Senators on 
the other side of the House. I have seenit stated 
in a newspaper, and we all have a right to refer 
to newspapers, that some gentleman by the name 
of Jony Surman has said that he utterly disap- 
proves of that book, and he considers its senti- 
ments very bad. Whether he is the Jonn Sger- 
man who has been referred to or not, I leave gen- 
tlemen to find out from reading the Congressional 
Globe or any other newspaper. There also ap- 
pears to be a letter signed by one Blair, endeav- 
oring to make it out that this man Suerman, and 
divers others, signed the recommendation for the 
book without knowing what was in it. Before 
speaking of that, I wish to call the attention of 
Senators to a circumstance which ought not to 
be forgotten. A year ago last April, my prede- 
cessor on this floor had occasion to speak of this 
man Helper and his publication. Mr. Biggs, in 
explanation of that work, which was then referred 
to—it has been since modified and reduced into a 
compendium—took occasion to give the history 
of the man, and to state that he had fled from 
North Carolina because he was detected in steal- 
ing $300. That fact, as My. Biggs stated, had 
not been denied by him, but had been attempted 
to be excused on the ground of his youth at the 
time, he having been only about seventeen years 
of age. Mr. Biggs went on to comment on the 
fact of his being a member of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

A few days after that occurrence, this individ- 
ual, cither of his own accord or stimulated by 
somebody elsc, went into the Hall of the House 
of Representatives, and commenced an altercation 


, with one of my colleagues, and they got into a 


fight on the floor just as the’ House was adjourn- 
ing. Everybody there understood the cause of it, 
for it was talked of everywhere. I told many 
persons who inquired of me, that this man was a 
notorious thief who had fled the State of North 
Carolina. It was as notorious, probably, as any 
fact that has occurred in congressional history. 
That was about one year before the signature of 
the paper which has been alludedto. Everybody, 
therefore, will admit that if this man, JonN SHER- 
MAN, did not know that Helper was an Abolition- 
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ist, And that he entertained improper sentiments 
when he recommended him, he at least knew that 
he wasa thief. He says, according to the papers, 
that he would not have recommended the senti- 
ments if he had known that the book contained 
them. Well, now, is it true that members of the 
Republican party are so hostile to anti-slavery, 
xbolitionism, and incendiarism, that, while they 
would not recommenda man. who is guilty of 
them, they would recommend a common thief? 
This is the attitude in which all these signers 
stand. I will venture.to say that there is nota 
single man who was in the Jouse of Representa- 
tives of the last Congress who would. not state 
that he knew of this charge; and I presume that 
they believed it, for I never heard of its being 
contradicted. 

Mr: President, it strikes me that there never 
was anything more preposterous than the attempt 
to escape from the responsibility of this act. Sup- 
pose you take the excuse that is offered, to be true. 
A gentleman reads a circular recommending a pub- 
lication which he understands to be hostile to the 
South and to slavery; and without taking the 
trouble to examine the book, he is so anxious to 

ush forward the work that he puts his name to it. 
t turns out afterwards that the book recommends 
the breaking up of the social system, rebellion, 
civil war, and all the evils that follow in their 
train, and he does not approve of it. Now, what 
are we to think of the anxiety of these gentlemen 
to move these incendiary matters. forward upon 
us being so great that they recommend them as 
good books without even taking the trouble to 
read them? j 

I shall not, however, take up the time of the 
Senate in debating this question; for I have been 
very much in hopes that we may take an carly 
vote on this resolution. I will say to the Senate 
that I wish to discuss some points involved in 
this debate, but I prefer not doing so now. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Mr. President, I was 
strongly in hopes that I should not feel it to be 
my duty to say anything on the question now 
before the Senate. It would have suited me much 
better; and I had hoped that the question would 
be taken on the original resolution of the honor- 
able Senator from Virginia without one word of 
debate. Jam very certain that there is nota Sen- 
ator on either side of the Chamber who would not 
readily and cheerfully have given his vote in favor 
of the resolution offered by the Senator from Vir- | 
ginia. Sir, T take it that no one here objects to 
a thorough investigation of this subject. No one 
elsewhere, I hope, would object to a thorough 
investigation of it. There may be individualsin 
seme parts of the country who may fear its re- 
sults; but if there are any such, L know nothing 
of them. 

I was glad that the resolution was introduced. 
I agree with one of my friends on this side of the 
Chamber, who said that if it had not been intro- 
duced by a Senator from the other side, it would 
probably have been introduced from this; for the 
reason applicable to ourselves, if none other, that 
imputations had been made throughout the coun- 
try, touching every man who belongs to the Re- 
publican party of the United States, in relation to 
the affair at Harper’s Ferry. I was anxious, 
therefore, that there should be a full and ample 
and thorough, as well as early investigation of 
this matter; confident, as I was, that if such an | 
investigation was made, it must resultin showing 
‘upon how slight a foundation all this pile of cal- ; 
umny has been heaped up. | 

I was somewhat at a loss, however, to imagine 
exactly what object was desired to be accom- | 
plished, that would come within the shape of le- 
gislation on the part of the Senate, if it should | 
undertake this investigation. ‘The Senator from 
Virginia will not pretend that this is the place to 
investigate, with a view to punish, any crime. 
The judicial tribunals of the country have ample 
power to do that; and it is their duty to do it. 
Senators do not imagine, any of them, that it is 
necessary to make this investigation with a view | 


to protecting the public property of the United ij 1 5 
intention to vote for it. 


States. The Government of the United States 


has ample power to do that at the present time; ij h l 
| have scen some reason to complain. Not satisfied 

with that, gentlemen now say that they desire to | 
i! find out what the public opinion of the North is; | 


it has the Army and the Navy at its service. 

But, sir, I understood the honorable Senator | 
from Virginia to aver that his desire was to invest- 
igate and sce who else in other parts of the coun 


try, who else among the people of the country, !: 


not actively engaged in this matier, have. been 
indirectly engaged in it, cither by giving money 
for the purpose or by counseling or by advising 
the measnre. I approve of that; I should like to 
have it done; I should be glad tosee who, having 
cognizance of the purpose, has been engaged in 
giving money to aid it or in counseling or advis- 
ing it. Let that information be laid before the 
country, and let such steps be taken. as may be 
advisable in regard to any such men. f 

I was gratified at the tone in which the honor- 
able Senator from Virginia introduced his resolu- 
tion; and I was gratified, though somewhat struck 
by the tone with which his colleague followed up 
its introduction. But, sir, there have been some 
things which have since occurred that have led 
me to doubt very seriously whether in reality 
there is not somewhere—I impute it to neither of 
those Senators nor to anybody in particular—a 
design beyond all this, and which has no refer- 
ence or very little reference to the good of the 
country, to the punishment or the prevention of 
crime, but to obtain a political advantage over 

olitical adversaries. 

Mr. MASON. ‘Will the Senator allow me one 
moment? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Certainly. 

Mr.MASON. The Senator can certainly pur- 
suc what course of remark seems to him best, but 
I wish to say to him that the resolution which I 
introduced had never been seen or read by any 
Senator execpt my colleague, and that my pur- 

ose to introduce it was. not known toany Senator 

ut my colleague, 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Ihave no doubt that is 
all so, and I expressly said, or intended to say, 
that I meant to impute no such motive to cither 
of the Senators from Virginia, or to anybody in 
particular; but I said, and I say now, sir, that the 
tone of remark which has been indulged 1n on the 
other side of the Chamber with reference to this 
matter, has led me to doubt whether there is not 
somewhere a desire that this question should be 
gohe into, not so much with a view to any pro- 
tection of the country, or to allay any public ex- 
citement, as to increase that excitement and let 
the country take care of itself. What occasion 
has there been for all this denunciation of the Re- 
publican party everywhere, and of every man 
connected with it? What occasion has been af- 
forded cither yesterday or to-day in this Senate 
Chamber, by anything thathas been said or moved 
here, to justify this wholesale denunciation of so 
many men, some of whom have reason to believe 
that they ought to be considered lovers of their 
country, and men who respect and support the 
Constitution and the laws of the land? Si, I 
apprehend none. | ue 

My honorable friend from Illinois saw fit to 
offer an amendment proposing an inquiry into 
another affair, which is, in my judgment, similar 
in nearly all its aspects to this. Ialways speak, 
or endeavor to speak, that which I believe; and 
I am frce to say that I should not have intro- 
duecd that amendment. Why? Simply because I 


wished to let gentlemen on the other side pursue | 


this inquiry in their own way, and to just what 
extent they pleased, without being embarrassed 
or hampered in the slightest degree by anything 
else; and, especially, I wished that they should not 
have an opportunity of saying that there was a 
disposition on this side of the Chamber to embar- 
rass or hamper them in the course they saw fit to 


adopt. My honorable friend thought otherwise; | 


but he took occasion, in his place, as a Senator, 
to say that he had no desire or design to embar- 
rass the original resolution, but that he thought it 
eminently fit and proper that two things of a sim- 
ilar character should go together. How has that 
been met on the other side of the Chamber? By 
denunciation of his motives. Instead of taking 
him upon his word, gentlemen have seen fit to 
impute not only to him, but to all of us on this 
side of the Chamber, a design to embarrass this 
proceeding, although we have all expressed our 
utmost readiness that it should proceed in any 
manner that gentlemen see fit, and expressed our 


Well, sir, let us go a little further, 1 think we 


what the people of the free States design to do in 
reference to this matter. So, then, if Lam tó w- 


derstand the declarations now made, the intention 
of this resolution is to ascertain public opinion at 
the North; and if I do not misunderstand the hon: 
orable Senator from: Virginia he seemed to think 
that he would take the fact that certain persons in 
the North—a certain number of them or an üniter- 
tain number—had furnished sone funds. towards 
this undertaking of Brown, as better proof of the 
real feeling of the people of the North than all 
that can. be said in this Chamiber by all the gentle- 
men on this side of it who represent that people. 
I so understood ‘him substaiitially._ Well now, 
sir, I should like to ask of what use.is it for us-to 
say anything? In the first place, gentlemen com- 
plain if we say nothing, and declare that. silence 
gives consent and say that we cannot Answer 
them. Ifwe do undertake to express our sénti- 
ments and the sentiments of our people on our 
knowledge of them,-they say they have no confi- 
dence in our expressions; that they. would rather 
take the fact that some unimportant people have 
furnished money than anything we can say. Have 
we any inducement to say a word here when we 
are thus met? And do Senators imagine that the 
public opinion of the North is to be ascertained 
y reading records, and, as the Senator from Geor- 
gia says, piling up newspapers to show that public 
meetings have been held in the North which have 
expressed sympathy with John Brown, and that 
there was a tolling of bells on the day of his exe- 
cution? Let meenter my protesthere. Senators 
know nothing of the free States if they think the 
can find out their public sentiment in any suc 
way, and they will know still as little of public 
sentiment, if they pile up Democratic newspapers 
from the free States as high.as the top of this Cap- 
itol; because it is the business of that class of 
newspapers at the present day to misrepresent 
their own people. They follow it for a trade, for 
what they can make of it. ; 

Then fet me say a word to gentlemen, in all 
sincerity as to the proceedings of public meetings. 
Many public meetings held in the free States fur- 
nish no indication of what is public sentiment 
there. Gentlemen from the South, perhaps, can- 
not understand this, but some of them ought to 
know it. My distinguished friend, if he will 
allow me to call him so, from. Virginia, knows 
very well, because he knows more about our 
people than some others, that the states of soci- 
ety are exceedingly different in the free States 
and in the slave States. We allow everybody to 
hold a public meeting that wants one, and he mày 
say what he pleases. All kinds of people may 
get together, as they choose, provided they can 
raise moncy enough to hire a place of meeting 
They may have any kind of lecturers, may talk 
as they like upon such subjects as suit them, to 
as many people as they can get together; and 
more than all that, the more strange and fàn- 
tastical the subject is, the more people will be 
likely to go and hear them. Why ts this so? Be- 
cause in the evenings when such meetings are 
held, our people have very little elsetodo. They 
are a reading people, they arc a people seek- 
ing information; they are also a people seeking 
amusement, to some extent, and attending these 
meetings is a matter of amusement to them, 
These mectingsare held like that which washeld 
in the town of Natick, attended by my honorable 
friend from Massachusetts. You may say here 
is a public meeting expressing the publie senti- 
ment, but there may not be a dozen there who 
care anything about it, or a great majority may 
disapprove of it. We are not in the habit of 
interrupting public meetings; we are not in the 
habit of interfering with the expression of opin- 
ion by anybody; persons may say what they 
like. “The question is, what is the real feeling 
and sentiment of the people? 

Gentlemen ask why have we not heard of pub- 
lic meetings tendering aid to Virginia in this mat- 
ter. Because the people of the free States thought 
the tender of aid to Virginia would be a gross 1n- 
sult to Virginia. "Think of the idea of holding 
meetings in the free States to tender aid of men 
and money.on the occasion of a foray made by 
some twenty-odd men, the greater number of whom 
were killed almost at once, and the rest of whom 
were to be hanged in a very short time! Why, 
sir, we can hardly understand what the occasion 
of all this alarm was. . We thought the result of 
this expedition would be to. strengthen the Stata 
of Virginia, and every other State, against which 
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any such expedition might be directed. The men 
who composed the expedition were conquered; 
the largest portion of them were killed on the spot; 
the rest were in the hands of the State authorities; 
the slaves did not risc; they had proved, as the 
Senator from Virginia says, their loyalty; there 
‘was no danger anywhere, no reasonable ground 
for apprehension, that we could see, from any 
quarter; but instead of its strengthening the hands 
of the South, in showing them how strongly they 
stood, it seems that they are wondering that ten- 
ders of aid are not made from all parts of the coun- 
try, and expressions of sympathy: 
~ Mr. IVERSON. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
from Maine give way to the Senator from Geor- 
sia? f : 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Certainly. I will not 
apply to the Senator the rule which he applied to 
others. : . 

Mr. IVERSON. The Senator misunderstood 
me, if he refers to anything that I said. I did not 
have any reference to a want of tender of aid. 
No, sir; I said that no parties at the Worth had 
given any public demonstration of sympathy for 
Virginia and the South, and that there was no 
expression of sympathy that I had scen or heard, 
excepting in some Democratic journals, and ohe 
or two of the Black Republican journals, such as 
the one that is controlled and edited, as I under- 
stand, by a distinguished Senator on this floor. 
Virginia would have considered it an insult to 
have aid tendered to her. She was able to take 
care of herself. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. [believe there have been 
confplaints made in some of the papers that the 
great States of Pennsylvania and Ohio never ten- 
dered any aid to Virginia in this matter; but let 
us take the ground that the Senator assumes for. 
himself, and that is the mere question of the ten- 
der of sympathy. Why, sir, what did the gen- 
tleman want? Public mectings saying that we 
sympathized with the people of Virginia? For 
what? 

Mr. IVERSON. I would wantan expression of 
sympathy condemning the language of your own 
leading journals, the Albany Evening Journal, the 
Evening Post, the New York Tribune, and the 
‘Boston Atlas, and such papers which speak the 
sentiments of the Republican party in the north- 
ern States. That is what T would like to sec. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. There we have it again, 
Mr. President. The Senator did not sce it, and it 
would have been very ridiculous, in my judg- 
ment, ifit had been donc. However, itis not for 
me to judge; but, at any rate, it is a very harsh 
aule to apply to a people that they arc wanting in 

roper feeling, because, in the case ofa foray made 
into a great State by a few mcn—somcething over 
twenty; when very nearly all of them had been 
killed, and the rest were under arrest and about 
to be hanged, they did not hold publie meetings 
tendering their sympathy to a great State on the 
fact that it had been attacked in such a way. I 
allude to it, sir, to show the disposition which 
there is to endeavor to find some point upon which 
to hang an attack upon the people of the free 
States. In spite of an their disclaimers, in spite 
of all ours, in spite of everything that has been 
said in our newspapers—and I say here, to-day, 
that you cannot find a Republican newspaper 
throughout the length and breadth of the free 
States that has not openly expressed its entire 
disapprobation and abhorrence of this thing—in 
spite of all that, gentlemen insist that the public 
sentiment at the North favored it. If they sim- 
ply complain, and if that is all they mean to say, 
that there is a portion of the people of the North 
who, in view of the personal qualities exhibited 
by Brown under the circumstances, think less se- 
verely of the crime because of the man—not of 
the nature of the crime itself, but of its nature as 
connected with the man who did it-that is too 
trifling a matter for me to argue here. It isa mat- 
ter of feeling, perfectly consistent with the utmost 
‘loyalty to the Union everywhere, and perfectly 
consistent with the utmost abhorrence of the act į 
itself. If gentlemen persist in hanging an argu- 
ment upon that, all I have to say to them is, that | 
it only satisfies me still more of the disposition | 
which we think in the free States we have seen | 
from the beginning of this matter, to avail itself, 
on the part of some body of men, of the fact, for 
the purpose of breaking down a political organi- 


| and yet gentlemen refuse to hear it. 
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zation, rather than for the purpose of aiding atall 
in allaying the excitement t at hasbeen produced. 
Where this disposition exists, and with whom, I 
will not undertake to say; but my belief is, and 
hag been, that it must exist somewhere. 

Sir, let me tell gentlemen in all sincerity and in 
all kindness, what has been the course of thought 
with reference to this matter. Ido not speak of 
myself. When any gentleman on this floor or 
off it asks me if I had any complicity with John 
Brown, or any knowledge of John Brown’s in- 
tentions, I make no reply to a question like that. 
I am a Senator of the United States, sworn to 
support the Constitution of the United States; 
and when a man asks me, in my place or out of 
it, whether I abet murder and treason and the vio- 
lent seizure of the property of the United States 
by armed men, resulting in the killing of others 
in a neighboring State, I make no reply. Ido 
not stand here to apologize for any such thing, or 
to disclaim any such thing, and I hope none of 
my brethren will disclaim any such thing. Sup- 

ose I should ask the honorable Senator from 

irginia who sits before me, [Mr. Hunrer:] 
“ Sir, had you any complicity in the attempt on 
the part of a portion of the people of the South, 
to take slaves from the coast of Africa contrary 
to the laws of the United States, by violence im- 
port them against the law into this country, and 
sell them against the law??? What would be his 
reply to me, if he made any? Sir, I should not 
dare—I am fice to say I should not dare—to in- 
sult the honorable Senator from Virginia in that 
manner, because I do not dare to insult any man 
willfully and knowingly, and I should be doing 
so by asking such aquestion; and yet that is the 
kind of query that is indirectly addressed to gen- 
tlemen on this side. When gentlemen get up on 
the other side of the Chamber and charge this 
sort of fecling and this sort of intention upon 
everybody here, what inference are we to draw, 
except that every one who does it designs delib- 
crately to charge complicity with all these crimes 
upon every man who belongs to the Republican 
party, whatever may be-his condition and stand- 
ing anywhere? I have no reply, therefore, to 
such a question. 

But let me tell the honorable Senator from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Hunrer,] that I was somewhat at a 
loss to understand him. Does he really want to 
know for his own gratification, for his own inform- 
ation, what the people of the South are to expect 
from the people of the free States in relation to 
these matters? Has he any doubt about it; know- 
ing as well as he does, as well as he must know, 
what the popular sentiment of the free States is, 
what men of all parties have said openly; know- 
ing as well as he does how we are divided in the 
free States into parties and factions, and what 
those parties and factions mean? Does he wish 
to be informed, when he asks the question so 
gravely and soberly, for his own information, or 
is it simply because there is doubt among the 
people of his own State, and because a fecling is 
arising there of doubt on this subject? Itake it, 
it must be the latter, for I must say that I have 
too high an opinion of the intelligence of the 
honorable Senator to suppose that he can have 
any doubt on the subject? Does he mean me? 
Does he mean the Scnators on this floor? And 

et, let me tell him, if he does not mean me, that 

represent the public sentiment of my State. 
Sir, from the beginning to the end, from the time 
this affair happened down to the present day, 
although I have conversed with all classes of men, 
I have not met the first man of any party, of any 
sect, who has not denounced the act of John 
Brown and his associates as criminal in the high- 
est degree, and who has not said that in the eye 
of the law—leaving out of the question magna- 
nimity and all which might address itself to the 
minds of the people of the State of Virginia and 
the Executive of that State—that, in the eye of the 
law, if John Brown was a sane man when he 
committed those acts, he deserved death; and that 
I will venture to say is the all but universal senti- 
ment of the people of the free States of this Union; 
Sir, I have 
in my pocket now a newspaper containing an 
extract from the recent message of Governor 
Wise. How does he speak in relation to this 
matter? Ie denounces the Republican party as 
the author of this thing. After this is all over, 


after he has executed the criminal in his hands 
knd 


with the whole power of the State exerted, after 
all that has been said and all that has been dòne, 
he, in his message to the Legislature of Virginia, 
undertakes to hold the Republican party of the 
country responsible, because, he says, if he is 
righily quoted, that it is the feeling of the great 
majority of the people of the free States, and they 
make a great majority of the people of the free 
States. i 

Now, sir, I have alluded to these things simply 
to show that, for one, I am not to be put on the 
defensive about this business. I have never with- 
held my opinion; it is perfectly well known; but 
it is no better known than is that of the men with 
whom I am associated throughout the free States. 
But if gentlemen will persist in saying that they 
have no confidence in us; if they will persist in say- 
ing, in the face of all the facts which exhibit them- 
selves, that we are responsible; if they will per- 
sist in inflaming the minds of those whom they 
address—and we may judge of how far it goes, 
by the speech which the honorable Senator from 
Georgia has made here yesterday and to-day—I 
will not stand here to defend myself, or to defend 
the men with whom I act, from such imputations. 
I only tell Senators that they will fail, so far as the 
people of the free States are concerned. Those 
people know what they believe; they know what 
they feel; they know what they think; they know 
what public sentiment is; and it is not to be sup- 
posed, let me tell Senators, that they are to be 
driven from any determined, constitutional, right- 
ful purpose they have, by attempting to heap up 
epithets, and misrepresenting all their opinions, 
all their acts, everything they do in relation to 
this subject. 

Sir, the Senator from Virginia who introduced 
this resolution, and other Senators who followed 
him, say that they wish to ascertain public opinion. 
How do they expect to do it? Do they mean to 
get evidence that certain persons in the North 
contributed moncy to this expedition? I have no 
doubt they will find more or less of it, but it is 
of a very trifling and insignificant character. Do 
they mean to go further, and take the statements 
of Democratic newspapers, and publish the ac- 
counts of public meetings, as evidence of the 
public opinion of the people of the free States on 
this subject, in the face of all that has been said 
in all the newspapers on the other side with re- 
gard toit? If they do, then the object is apparent. 
It is not, in such a case, the object of this inves- 
tigation to calm the excitement which prevails. 
If that is the design—and I have no idea that it 
is the design of the honorable mover, though I fear 
it may degenerate into that, butif thatis the course 
to be followed, (I will put it in that shape)—it 
certainly will not result in calming agitation elsc- 
where, but it will increase it in one quarter of the 
country, and it will show the other that there is no 
design except to misrepresent their feelings, their 
words, and their actions. Butif, onthe contrary, 
as I suppose and hope, this investigation is to be 
fair and honest by whoever it is made; conducted 
to its issue, and inquiry made to find out who have 
been guilty of these acts; to punish them, if you 
can punish them; to hold them up to the detesta- 
tion of the whole people North and South, in the 
free States and the slave States, you have my 
hearty coöperation, and the hearty codperation of 
every man on this side of the Chamber; and not 
only that, you have the hearty coöperation of the 
great mass of the people of the free States, both 
Republican and Democratic—men of all the great 
leading parties. There are some men who have 
opinions peculiar to themselves; violent men who 
express their opinions violently, it is true; but 
we are no more responsible for them than we are 
responsible for all the mad actions and the mad 
ideas of people among you who counsel viola- 
tions of law, and you would not like to be held 
responsible for them in any shape or form. 

Such, I think, you will find the result to be; 
and if you give us an opportunity to unite in the 
investigation, we shall endeavor to aid you. Even 
if you shall endeavor to do it yourselves in your 
own way, and to your own extent, I trust that 
you will succeed, and that there will be an end to 
everything of this description; but I beg Senators 
here, and I beg those whom they represent else- 
where, to remember that nothing is to be gained 
by denunciations of opponents. Wo are not to 
be put upon the defensive. We are not respons- 
ible, and we do not mean to admit our respons- 
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and as clean and as pure, with reference to this 


matter, asthe mostultra-slavery manamong you. . 


We have our objects, constitutional, legal, as we 
believe, rightful. They are avowed by us asa 
party; we have stood by them; and let me tell 

enators that, in spite of all the excitement which 
may be raised on this question, we are prepared 
to stand by them yet. With regard to the argu- 
ment which has been adduced here that we are 
showing that we have no regard for the people of 
the South, because a portion of our party in an- 
other part of the Capitol chooses to nominate a 
certain individual for Speaker of the other House, 
do Senators imagine that we are to be driven by 
denunciations of him and of us, to abandon the 
course which we see fit to pursue with reference 
to nominations for office? Why, sir, look and see 
how you treat us; and when 1 say you, I mean 
nobody here, but I mean men of your party out 
of doors. Mr. Suerman was first called upon to 
say whether he really knew what he was signing. 
I believe he had an opportunity to state, and did 
state, the fact. Then the very same paper which 
made the call on him came out and said that he 
had shown himself so mean a man by having 
admitted that he did not know what he was sign- 
ing, that now he was not worthy of any support 
whatever. That is the sort of treatment we re- 
ceive; but let me tell Senators it will amount to 
nothing. We are willing that the country shall 
judge. It docs not form its opinion solely from 
what transpires in this end of the Capitol or in 
the other. But I will not comment upon that, sir. 
I know nothing of the book to which allusion has 
been made. I know nothing of the circumstances 
under which the recommendation of it was signed; 
and I have no opinion to pass here upon the action 
of members of the other branch. They can an- 
swer for themselves. 

Now, sir, I have to say in conclusion that if 
Senators desire in good faith to pass this resolu- 
tion, which I have no doubt they desire to pass, 
and if they wish the investigation to be made with 
reference to its professed object clearly, fully, 
thoroughly, we stand here as desirous for it as 
they are—and I was about to say more so, because 
we here have to rid ourselves of an imputation 
that has been cast upon us by the presses of the 
country which belong to you and represent you 
in the free States. e know how that investiga- 
tionmustresult. If, however, itis desired merely 
for another purpose, and such as the speeches of 
gome gentlemen would seem to indicate that it is 
desired for—not to clear away the clouds which 
hover over this question of the public opinion of 
the North, but to increase them, and render them 
blacker and deeper—lct me advise you, that al- 
though we shall by our votes show our willing- 
ness to afford you every opportunity, you will 
yet, in my judgment, fail of your purpose. 

Mr. BEOWN. Mr. President, when honorable 
Senators from the non-slaveholding States protest 
a want of all previous knowledge of the transac- 
tions at Harper’s Ferry, and all sympathy with 
those who were engaged in those actions, I, of 
course, believe them. It is not my province to 
stand up before my peers and charge them with 
deliberate falsehood. ‘When the honorable Sen- 
ator from Maine says, as he has just said before 
the Senate, that he ‘has no sympathy with those 
transactions, and that his people have none, I 
have no doubt that he speaks from the depths 
of an honest heart; and yet, sir, I will show that 
there has been that going on at the North which 
was eminently calculated to produce a very dif- 
ferent impression upon the southern mind; there 
has been that going on which, if the case had 
been reversed, would have produced a different 
impression upon the mind of the Senator him- 
self. Is ittusual for notoriots malefactors, mur- 


derers; robbers, and traitors to have sympathy i 


expressed for them through the leading journals 
of the Senatoy’s party at the North? If John 
Brown, instead of engaging in a foray against 


slavery, and against the peace and quiet of Vir- 
ginia, because she was a slave State, had made 


ibility in one way or another. . ‘We stand as clear 
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a similar foray into Massachusetts, with a view 
of overturning the government of that State would 
the Tribune, would the Evening Post, would other 


Republican journals have expressed thesympathy. 


for him which they have expressed? Would New 
England clergymen have called their congrega- 
tions together in_prayer-meetings for the soul of 
such aman? Would there have been in public 
meetings, religious and political, the same sym- 
pathy expressed for him which we have heard? 

uppose an expedition should be fitted out from 
Virginia and Carolina, to goand capture the arm- 
ory at Springfield and hold it with the avowed 
object of overturning the government of Massa- 
chusetts, and the whole governmeht of the New 
England States and of the North, and planting 
slavery there; then suppose, when you had cap- 
tured the leader and gibbeted him upon the gal- 


lows, the southern people should hold meetings, 


religious and political, to express sympathy with 
the man; suppose every wind that swept from the 
South should bring upon its wings the tolling of 
southern bells over the fate of such a man: Sen- 
ators of New England, what would be your con- 
clusion ? Suppose I came before you under such 
circumstances, professing that I had no sympathy 
with this man, that my people had no sympathy 
with him: what would be your reply? ‘* Why; 
sir, we believe'you speak honestly.” Iam sure 
you would say so to me; but you would ask; as 
I ask you, why have you not rebuked these things 
at home? If there be no sympathy with Brown, 
none with the great object which he had in view, 
why are bells tolled and meetings held, and why 
is the only expression that comes up from your 
people on his side, and not on ours? The Sena- 
tor from Maine says they thought the thing was 
insignificant, that there was no need of tendering 
aid to. Virginia. My friend from Georgia has 


well replied to that. Virginia did not need aid; 


did not ask it; it would have insulted her dignity 
to offer it. You did not owe it to Virginia, you 
did not owe it to the South to say anything; but 
you will allow me to say that I think you owed 
it to yourselves. If what you say now is truc— 
and that it is, I anf not here to make a question 
—why did not you say so before you came here? 
Why allow the impression to become almost uni- 
versal in the South, that the sympathy expressed 
for this wretched old man was a reflection of 
northern sentiment? Why do you not rebuke 

our newspapers now? hy is the Tribune al- 
owed from day to day to offend even your senti- 
ments, the sentiments of every honest man inthe 
whole community, by holding up this man Brown 
as a martyr to the sacred cause of liberty? Why, 
I ask, are not your newspapers, your public 
speakers, and others, who openly express sym- 
pathy with this man, rebuked by you? if John 
Brown had gone into Virginia and murdered the 
Governor of the State in cold blood, and had been 
executed for it simply as John Brown, there would 
have been no sympathy for him. Neither the 
Tribune nor the Post nor the Boston Atlas, nor 
any other Republican paper, would have said 
aught else than that it was right to do so.. No 
belis would have been tolled, no publie meetings 
would have been called, no congregations would 
have been assembled in the houses of the Most 
High to sympathize with him. He would have 
been hung simply as a felon, as a traitor, as a 
murderer. 

What, then, is it that elicits all this sympathy 
for him? It is not for John Brown, heroic as you 
have said he was, but it is for the cause in which 
he was engaged. He came to levy war upon a 
slave State, to murder slaveholders, because they 
were slaveholders. It is for that, and that alone, 
that sympathy has been elicited. My complaint 
of you, Senators, is that you stood by and heard 
these expressions; you read them in your leading 
journals, and allowed them to pass unrebuked. 
Reverse the case: Suppose this man had made a 
foray upon Portland, the home of my honorable 
friend, and with force sufficient had captured the 
navy-yard, with the avowed purpose of using the 
Government guns to overthrow the city authori- 


ties; and ultimately to; overthrow the autho 
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the State of Maine. Then suppose th i es 
had seized and condemned. him and, wereabout 
execute him, the bells in-any. church of Rertland: 
had been rung in testimony of the public:grief at. 
his execution, would:the good people of Portland. 
have allowed it?. Are the lives.of Views less. 
sacred to you than the lives ofthe people of Maine > 
ls Portland less an object of. public. care than 
Harper’s Ferry? May Brown be lauded and bells 
rung in Portland after he is executed, for, having 
murdered Virginians, and. captured a. Virginia 
town, with the avowed object of overthrowing the 
government of Virginia? And if that may be done; 
why not bells be rung in Portland, even though: 
he had captured Portland and attempted to over~. 
throw the government of Maine?.. No, gentlemens: 
disguise it as you will, there is throughoutall the 
non-slaveholding States of this Union, a secret, 
deep-rooted sympathy with the object which this 
man had in view. en may recoil from it; they 
may almost. shudder at feeling themselves that 
they sympathize with such conduct;, and yet acts 
speak louder than words. Public acts will show 
that which moves the great public heart,.as. the 
private acts show what. it is that meyes the héart 
ef the private man. If, there had been no sym- 
pathy with this man, this tolling of bells, these 
public meetings, these prayers impiously. sent up 
to our Father in heaven, this booming. of cannon, 
these demonstrations of every sort, could not have 
occurred; or if they had, those who were being 
thus committed to the wrong would have said, 
‘now speak for yourselves, but dare you not to 
speak for us.” E 
A meeting was held at Natick, at which the 


‘Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Wiison] was 


present. He has disclaimed all sympathy with 
it. Lam willing to believe that he feels no sym- 
pathy with it; and yet he failed to rebuke it. . He 
stood by and saw his own neighbors and friends 
passing an infamous resolution under the lead of 
a man, who, if we believe all he says, and. I do 
believe all he says, was notoriously a bad man, 
putting forth the most incendiary doctrines, pub- 
lishing to the world that it was done with the. 
unanimous consent of all the people, himself in- 
cluded; yet the Senator made no effort to prevent 
it. Why did not the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts, in that meeting, but say to his 
friends “this is- madness, you have no right to 
advise the slaves to rise against their masters, or 
resist their authority. I ask you to be cautious 
in what you do; do not permit thia man, who by 
your courtesy is allowed to speak, to commit 

ou to dangerous doctrines.’ It seems to methe 

‘enator owed it to himself; ke owed it to his whole 
country to have said that. His voice would have 
been potential, and no such resolution could have 
passed. But it goes to our people; they read it; 
they read.the undisputed fact that the Senator 
was there; they know that he represents the sen- 
timents of his own State, and I tell him that it 
will sink decp into their hearts, that that reselu- 
tion expresses the sentiments of Massachusetts. 
Suppose I had attended a public meeting where 
resolutions were passed hostile to your interests, 
advising forays across your borders, making war 
upon your people, would it be satisfactory for me 
to come a month afterwards and say that I was 
there, but.did not approve of the resolutions? So 
far, it would be well; but would you not think it 


i was my duty at the time to have said as much, 


to have warned my neighbors and friends, to have 
used the potential voice of an American Senator 
to rebuke such madness at the right time and in 
the right place? : 

if, then, we have been led into error, as I trast 
we have been, there is yet time enough to put at 
right Let the future prove not only that you 
are sincere in your own declarations, as Ido not 
question that you are, but that you are not mis- 
taken in the sentiment of your own peo Je. Let 
this open and undisguised sympathy with a mur- 
derer, with a traitor, cease and cease at once. Tell 
your editors, tell your Greeleys and your Weeds, 
that the course in which: they are proceeding is 
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treasonable—-treasonable to the country, treason- | 


able to you; that from your high places here in 
this great national council-house 
nounce them unless they eease their persistence 
in such folly.. Letas have that. Let your people 
assemble in meetings and repudiate the reproach 
which even you yourselves must admit has been 
cast upon them. -Letthat be done. Let the Re- 
publicans of Boston, of New York, of Philadel- 
pria, and ‘everywhere where these meetings have 
‘been held and the firing of cannon has been heard, 
assemble in mass. meetings as Republicans and 
rebuke the whole thing. They will not do it. 


Gentlemen may protest and continue to protest, - 


but the “irrepressible conflict”’ will go on. When- 
ever the northern people shall, in public meetings 
or in public elections or in any other manner 
which an intelligent man can accept, rebuke this 
thing, Ishall be as ready to do them justice as 
those who’ represent ‘them ‘immediately on: this 
floor; but their silence, their silence under ex- 
traordinary circumstances, under a most extraor- 
dinary state of facts, does excite my suspicion, 
that after all they do sympathize with forays into 


the’slave States for the purpose of overthrowing | 


their institutions. 
-Too much has occurred, not only in the non- 
slaveholding States, but in the southern States of 


this Union, fer Senators on the other side not to | 


feel that it is necessary not only for them to speak 
personally, but if it become necdful for their party 


to speak, to speak in confident tones, so clear and ; 
plain and distinct that they are not to be mis- || 
o 


taken. Are your friends at home afraid to speak? 
Are ‘you afraid of Garrison and Wendell Phillips 


and Beecher, and that class whom you call Abo- | 
litionists, but who sympathize with you rather | 


than with the Democracy? Are your fiends 
afraid to denounce them, lest you lose their votes? 
Is'thatit? Thope not. [hope your patriotism 
has not yet sunk to that lower scale that, for the 
mere hope of carrying a few more votes at an 
election, you would be willing to sacrifice the 
most vital of all patriotic principles—proper sym- 
pathy with a State which has been lawlessly in- 
vaded and whose people have been murdered. 

It may be thought by gentlemen on the other 
side of the Chamber that the excuses which they 
render for that which is going on elsewhere will 
satisfy the country. Iam sure it will not. The 

reat fact stands out in bold relief that Jonn 
Srerman did put his sign manual to a paper 
more bitterly Tenanelatary of the South and of 
slavery than anything ever signed even by John 
Brown ; and then the poor excuse is rendered for 
it that he did it without knowing what the paper 
contained. Suppose I had gone to Joun SHER- 
MAN with a strong pro-slavery book, a book 
covered all over with pro-slavery sentiments, in 
favor of propagating slavery everywhere, and he 
had signed it without knowing what was in it; 
Senators, what would you have thought? Would 
such aman have been a proper man for Speaker? 
If he does put his signature to sentiments utterly 
hostile to your interests, to your feelings, to 
your politics, and your prejudices, would any of 
you, after that, have let him off on the poor ex- 
cuse that he signed the book without knowing 
what was init? This he knew: that it was an 
anti-slavery book, and that it came from an in- 
famous source. With these facts before him 
he signed it. He did not care what was in the 
book; it was against slavery, and that was all 
he cared to know. And, yet, with these facts 
before you, there is not a man of you who 
would not to-day vote for him for Speaker, not one. 
If Jons Suerman should make an actual foray 
into Virginia, murder her people, take possession 
of her towns, commit other outrages, such as 
were committed by John Brown, I dare say you 
would all declare that you had no sympathy 
with him; but, my honorable friends, if you 
RUD tate with that which leads to results; 
if you indorse by your votes in this high place 


those whose conduct could only prompt to results | 


such as those at Harper’s Ferry, do you think 
the country can hold you guiltless? 

This much 1 will say, in reference to the 
wretched old man who died on the gallows at 
Charlestown: he was less guilty than the great 
men who prompted him to his misconduct. The 
‘irrepressible conflict” could end nowhere else. 
You encouraged him on to madness, and by your 
counsels and your conduct te deeds of despera- 


you. will de- 


tion, and then you disavow the deeds. Let the 
whole conduct change; let the ‘‘irrepressible con- 


flict’? ccase by your own acts; come to learn that 


Virginia has all the rights in the Confederacy that 
belong to Massachusetts; that she has as much 


| right to have slaves as Massachusetts has not to 
| have them; that they are equals, and exact equals 


in all regards; learn that principle, cherish it, and 
practice upon it, and you will have no occasion 
to sympathize with John Brown er Jonn SHER- 


MAN or John anybody else, for outrages such as: 
that which we all protest against and deplore. I 


beg pardon for having detained the Senate so long. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do notproposceto make 
any extended remarks at this time, although I 
propose at a future day to discuss this ‘ irre- 
pressible conflict,” and to show that for the past 
three thousand years there has been no cessation 
of that conflict. I will not occupy the time of the 
Senate in its discussion now, but at a future day 
F shall doso. At present, I shallmerely say that 
J am in favor df this committee, for reasons dif- 
ferent from those which have been stated. Iam 
in favor of it, because the first execution for trea- 
son that has ever occurred in these United States 
has just taken place. John Brown has been cx- 
ecuted as a traitor in the State of Virginia, agd I 
want it to go upon the records of the Senate, in 
the most solemn manner, and to be held up as a 
warning to traitors, come they from the North, 
South, East, or West—dare to raise your impious 
hand against this Government, against our Con- 
stitution and our laws, and you hang. Sir, I 
care not whether that traitor be a Garrisonian 
Abolitionist, who proclaims himself, and has for 
years proclaimed himsc!f, as in opposition to the 
Government of the United States, or whether he 
be a southern Governor, who proclaims that in 
certain events he will raise his traitorous hand 
against the Constitution and the Union, I want 
this record to stand, and to stand solemnly before 
the Senate—let the traitor hang. Itis no new 
doctrine that is sprung upon us to-day. Threats 
have been made year after year, for the last thirty 
years, that in certain events this Union will be 
dissolved. Sir, it is no small matter to dissolve 
the Union. It means a bloody revolution, or it 
means a halter. It means a successful overturn- 


| ing of this Government, or it means the fate of 


John Brown, and I want that to go solemnly on 
the records of this Senate. 

But again, sir, I have another reason for desir- 
ing this investigation. I waft to know where 
John Brown was educated. The Abolitionists of 
the North, if I am rightfully informed, and there 
are very few of them, are non-resistants. I am 
informed that the A bolitionists, as a class, are non- 
resistants. If that be so, and John Brown was an 
Abolitionist, he received his education somewhere, 
and I want this investigation to bring out and 
show clearly where he was educated, and my 
word for it, the crime of that education will not 
rest upon the Republican party. . 

Again, sir, it has been charged here, over and 
over and over again, that the Republican party is 
responsible, directly or indirectly, for this foray. 
I believe that this investigation, if it is fairly and 
ably and honestly conducted, will show that if 
there is any political party in the United States 
responsible for the action of John Brown, it is the 
Democratic party and that alone; and I will tell 
you why, sir. Look at the action of the Dem- 
ocratic party in the State of New York last year. 
The Democratic party there aided in putting up 
Mr. Gerritt Smith as an Abolition candidate avow- 
edly to defeat the Republican nominee, Governor 


Morgan. Again, sir, as the honorable Senator | 
D $ 


from New Hampshire said yesterday, look at the 
universal howl of delight that pervaded the north- 
ern Democratie press on the announcement of the 
John Brown foray. You will find it from Maine 
to Michigan; you will find it pervading the entire 
Democratic press ofthe Northevery where. When 
I came to Washington, I was firmly persuaded 
that there were but two classes of individuals who 
charged that the Republicans were directly or in- 
directly responsible for the acts of John brown: 
one class was knaves, and the other fools; but 
since I came here, I have changed my mind. I 
believe that the knaves of the North have fooled 
some very sensible people in the South; but at 
the North there is not a sensible man that does 
not belong to the first class who even brings the 


il charge. 


Senators ask us Why we have ho sympathy for 
Virginia in this instance, Sir, we do not under- 
stand the case at‘all, - What are the facts in this 
case? Seventeen white men and five unwilling 

-negroes surrounded and captured a town of two 
thousand people with a United States armory,any 
uantity ofarmsand ammunition, with three hun- 
red men, as Lam informed, employed in it under 
a civil officer, and held it for two days. . These I 
understand to be the facts of the case, and you ask 
why have we not sympathy? We do not under+ 
standany such caseasthat. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Brown] asks what would you say 
if Virginia and Carolina were to attack the arm- 
ory at Springfield. Ido not know what is the 
population at Springficld, but I will guaranty 
that if seventeen or twenty-two of the generals, 
not captains, (they say these men were to be cap- 
tains,) of the States of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina were to attack Springfield, if there was not 
a man within five thousand miles of there, the 
women would bind them in thirty minutes, and 
would not ask sympathy, and the matter would 
not be deemed of sufficient importance te ask for 
a committee of investigation on the part of the 
corporation. Why, sir, Governor Wise com- 
pared the people of Harper’s Ferry to sheep, as 
the public press states. It isa libel, it is not true, 
for Í never saw a flock of fifty or a hundred sheep 
in my life that had not a belligerent ram among 
them. We do not understand this case, sir. We 
understand no such panic as this. If seventeen, 
or fifty, or one hundred men, were to attack a town 
| of the size of Harper’s Ferry anywhere through- 
out the region with which fam acquainted, they 
would simply be put in jail in thirty minutes, and 
then they would be tried for their crimes, and, if 
guilty, they would be punished, and there would 
be no row made aboutit. If seventeen men were 
to attack the city of Detroit in any capacity, and 
the mayor should appoint as a guard more than 
seventeen constables to take care of them, the city 
auditor would decline to audit the account; he 
would not pay it. . 
The facts in this case, as they appear to be, are 
these: The fugitive slaves at Chatham, in Canada, 
got together some time—I do not know when— 
and organized a provisional government for the 
United States. There arc, I understand, about 
sixty thousand fugitive slaves in the Province of 
Canada. They got together in Chatham, in 
Canada, and there resolved to organize a provis- 
ional government for these United States. They 
did so; and they sent as their agents—this f 


gather from: newspaper accounts—to put their 
government in motion, John Brown and sixteen 


other white men and five negroes, without any 
hopes of support from any source, Now, gen- 
tlemen ask, where did al! these funds come from? 
All that was needed wouid amount to about prob- 
ably twenty cents on each head of your own 
fugitive slaves in Canada; and yet the great Re- 
publican party of the North, representing one 
million three hundred thousand voters, is to be 
charged with complicity in this miserable fugitive 
slave government established at Chatham some 
time—God knows when, and I do not know nor 
care. Sir,itistooridiculous. Icannottreatit with 
any sort of serious consideration. As I said be- 
fore, no man of common sense at the North even 
thinks of charging it upon the Republican party 
The Democratic party and the Democratic press, 
from which the Senator from Georgia read copious 
! extracts, is known not to represent the sentiment 
there. It isa hired, pampered press. Look at 
that identical paper from which he read, and I 
will guaranty you will find hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of Government advertisements init. Sir, 
it is a villainous press, hired to do dirty work, 
and it does it faithfully. 

The Senator from Georgia states that your 
northern allics are in a hopeless minority. ell, 
sir, that is true. Youhave crowded them alittle 
too far. You have left their bones bleaching all 
over the Jand. They are politically dead, hope- 
lessly dead, beyond any, resurrection. The trum- 

et of the archangel will never reach them polit- 
ically. Youhave crowded them too far, sir, You 
have forced them to vote for your Lecompton 
constitution. You forced them to vote for the 
repeal of the time-honored Missouri compromise. 
Youhave kept the‘ nigger” eternally before them, 
and whether he was acceptable or obnoxious to 
H them, you made them swallow the “nigger” in 
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large or small doses as you saw fit to present him, | 
and it has been a fatal dose; you have’ given too | 


much. 

Sir, [ lope this resolution will pass unahi- 
mously, and I hope the action of this committee 
will be effective. 
thorough, and my word for it, some other 
than the Republican party will come up 
quents under its action. - Ri gu! # 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President, if at any 
time I have entertained any doubt whether this 
amendment ought to be passed, those doubts have 
been entirely removed. Fiom the course of the đe- 
bate here, and the charges which have been made 
upon the’ Republican party as a party, and from 
the fact which has just been stated that Governor 
Wise, of Virginia, in his message, charges this 
transaction at Harper’s Ferry upon the Repub- 
lican party as an organized party of this country, 
I believe that it is necessary that the committee, 
in order to do justice to this whole subject, should 
go beyond the resolution which was offered by 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Will my friend allow me 
a moment, for I suppose he refers to what I said. 
Talluded in the remarks I made to an abstract of 
Governor Wise’s message in the New York Eve- 
ning Post, but it did not mention the Republican 
party particularly. It says ‘* the majority of the 
people of. the North.” ° 

Mr. MASON. I was going to ask the Senator 
to read the paragraph from the message of Gov- 
ernor Wise in which he charges this upon any 
political party. : , 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I qualified that; but 1 
wilt read the passage if my friend will allow me. 

Mr. MASON. It is unnecessary. I under- 


elin- 


stand the Senator to say it is an abstract and re- | 


fers tọ the people of the North. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Iwill read it; because I 
do not wish to misrepresent anybody: 

“The Legislature of Virginia organized to-day. Gov- 
eror Wise’s message reviews the Harper’s Ferry affair at 
grcatlength. It speaks of the spirit of fanaticism and one 
idea of the Abolitionists, which has seemed to madden 


whole masses of one entire section of the country; which | 


enters into their religion, education, politics, prayers, courts 
of justice, and Legislatures; which has trained up three 
generations in moral and social habits of hatred to the mas- 
ters of African slaves in the United States, but turns not 
upon slavery elsewhere ; which would'have sent a rescue 
to assassins, robbers, murderers, and traitors, whom it has 
sent to felons’ graves. Unless the numerical majority shall 
cease to violate the confederate faith, and ecase to disturb 
our peace, to destroy our lives and property, and to deprive 
us of all the protection and redress under the perverted 
forns and distorted workings of the Union, we must take 
up arms. The issue is too essential to be compromised 
any more. We cannot stand such insults and outrages as 
those of Harper’s Ferry, without suffering worse than death 
as citizens, and without suffering in dishonor the death of 
a State. 
and sincere friends in the non-slaveholding States; but the 
conservative elements are passive, whilst the fanatical are 
active, and the former is fast diminishing, whilst the latter 
is increasing in number and force. 

This is the paragraph to which I had refer- 
ence. It purports to be a communication from 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President, I shall not 
dwell upon that statement particularly, though I 
do not understand that it substantially varies from 
what I had understood to be the effect of the state- 
ment coritained in the message of Governor Wise. 
I understand that, in effect, he charges this affair 
at Harper’s Ferry upon the masses of the north- 
ern people, without specifying whether they be- 
long to the Republican or to the Democratic party. 

Mr. # ESSENDEN, A majority he callsthem. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Well, Mr. President, I 
agtee with the honorable Senator from Virginia, 
that this is not, or certainly ought not to be, any 
mere party question; and, 1f the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, in his public message, now charges upon 
a majority of the people of the northern States, 
whether they be Democrats or Republicans of the 
North, complicity in fact, in principle, or in inten- 
tion, with the transaction at Harper’s Ferry, after 
what has been said here to-day, I feel called upon, 


as one of the representatives of the northern | 
States, to address myself for a few moments to | 


the consideration of the Senate. 


I agree, Mr. President, that the time has come ; 


when we should understand each other, and un- 
derstand each other fully and distinctly; when 
there should be no concealments, when we should 


I hope it will be searching and | 


pany Í 


Tt is not to be denied that we-have many sound | 


make a clean breast of this whole matter, and | 


learn how we stand upon this floor. As tunder- 
stand it, we stand here as equals and brethren, 


‘fice of blood or treasure.” “From his place in |: 


i self against opening the slavery agitation in any 


jand I reposed upon those pledges. When he took i! dety 
"| and stand for the Constitution of the land. 


the representatives of equal and sovereign States, | 
bound to maintain the Government of the United |i 
States, the Constitution of the United States, and |! 
the laws òf the United States which are enacted || 
in pursuance of the Constitution: As individual |i 

| 


members of the Senate, we are bound by our oath 
to the Constitution of the United States, to main- 
tain that Constitution, and to maintain the laws’ if 
which are enacted in pursuance of it, and to‘main- 
tain them at all hazards and against all enémits, 
no matter whether they come from abroad or 
whether they exist at home. : pan. 
Mr. President, the transaction at Harper’s Fer- 
ry occurred at a time previous to the election 
which was to come off in the Northwest, in the 
States of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minhesota.. It- 
was at once thrown into the canvass. ‘The news- 
paper presses of the so-called Democratie party 
orth, following the lead ofthe New York Herald, | 
denounced the Republican party as being respons- 
ible for the conduct of Brown at Harper’s Ferry. 
We were called upon to meet it, to meet it before į 
our own constituents, to meet it publicly through- 
out that whole section: of country; and every 
where throughout the State of Wisconsin, in the 
public meetings which were held and which were 
addressed by Republican speakers, and in the 
public press of Wisconsin, as well as throughout 
the whole Northwest, the attempt at Harper’s 
Ferry by Brown and his companions to make 
war on Virginia, incite slaves to insurrection, and 
overturn the Government of the United States, 
met with one unqualified and unanimous denun- 
ciation. I challenge any gentleman on this floor 
to produce one Republican paper throughout the 
Northwest which ‘ever: justified, which ever at- 
tempted to justify, this act of Brown at Harper’s 
Ferry. I know that there are Republican papers 
there which may sympathize with Brown as an 
individual, as eny man who is under trial and 
sentence and condemnation may receive sympa- 
thy for the personal qualities which he may dis- 
play during his trial and while under sentence 
and while going to exccution; but that any justifi- | 
cation has ever been ces ibe by any Republican |: 
paper or by any Republican speaker throughout 
the whole northwestern country, where I reside, |! 
I deny altogether. I defy gentlemen to produce |) 
any such paper. 
But I do not rest upon a bare denial. Fdo not | 
stand upon the simple defensive. The question 
comes, and comes to us now, and if we are to 
look into this matter at all, let us look into the 
whole of it, and look it square in the face, “When 
or where did all this violence begin; all this dis- 
regard of the laws of the country, this trampling 
of the rights of the citizen under foot? Who 
unchained the tiger? Who opened the fountains 
of civil strife? By whom was it done? Who is 
responsible for it? If this inquiry be for the pur- 
pose of tracing out this responsibility, let me | 
assure you, Mr. President, we, on this side of 
the Chamber, desire a thorough, a full, a search- | 
ing investigation. ‘ i i 
A very few facts, in my judgment, will state |: 
the whole case. In 1852, when the Democratie 
party of this country elected Mr. Pierce as Prosi- |; 
dent of the United States, the slavery question i 
was settled; there was nota Territory inthe United 
States where the question of slavery was not sct- 
tled by positive law, cither by the law of the United 
States, or by the law of Mexico existing in the 
territories which we had acquired from Mexico. 
The Democratic party of the country pledged i 


i 


form whatever. F supported the Democratic 
party, and aided in the election of General Pierce; į 


his oath of office, here at. Washington, and while 
that oath was still warm on his lips, in his inau 
ural address, he reiterated the same pledge to the 
whole people of the country But in the summer 
of. 1853, just as suddenly as if you were to see a 
flash of lightning in a clear sky, Mr. David R. 
Atchison, then a Senator of the United States 
from the State of Missouri, addressed public 
meetings in western Missouri, at which resolu- 
tions were passed declaring that if the territory 
west of Missouri should be opened for settlement, 
the Missouri compromise ‘should be repealed; and, 
also, that if épened for settlement they pledged 
themselves to each other to carry the institution 
of slavery “into that territory at whatever sacri- 


> 


| 
H 
H 
l 
i 
} 


|; States, returned to Missouri, and under his 
i ence there was ‘an organized’ band of. invaders, 


| of a band of free-State men in Kansas. 


Missouri, he came here to Washington, in De- 
cember following, and took his seat'as Presideht 
of the Senate of the United States: In January; 
1854, a proposition was introduced: and: pushed | 
through by the Democratic party of this country: 
tó repeal the Missouri ‘compromise, and open up 
that territory to the institution of slavêry.” That 
bill passed in June, 1854;. Mr. Atchison resigned 
his place as President of the Senate of the United : 


numbering fou thousand nine hundred men, somè- 
of whom’ broke into the: arsenal “at Liberty, in 
Missouri, took out the arms of the Government, 
marched into the Territory of Kansas, with their 
drums beating and flags fying, took possession 
of every election district in the Territory but one, 


: elected men who were not, and. never had been, 


citizens of Kansas, as members of the Legislature 
of that ‘Territory, which, immediately upon as- 
embling passed laws extending the code of Mis- 
souri over the Territory; and when the people of 
Kansas appcaled to the Congress of the United 
States to'set aside the legislation which followed: 
his border-ruffian invasion and subjugation of the: 
Territory, how was their petitfon met and an- 
swered?) They were met and answered by the 
party then in power, the Executive andthe Sen- 
ate of the United States, inexorably were they 
answered, ‘‘that code which: has been passed by 
that border rufan Legislature, shall be enforced. 
and enforced at the point of the bayonet.” ‘They 
did enforce it: and, sir, it was in the midst of the 
war which followed the. sacking of Lawrence, 
that you for the first time hear of this old John 


| Brown. : 


Under what circumstances do you hear of him? 


One of his sons is taken by Captain Pate, bound 


with thongs, driven in front of horses on foot, 
without food or water, until from famishing he 
becomes a maniac, and he has never recovered. 
from his insanity to this day. In presence of the 
house of old John Brown another son of his, a but 
half-witted boy, is shot down. Then itis that 
we begin to hear of old John Brown as a leader 
Then it 
was that the iron entered into the old man’s soul, 
and from that hour up to the moment of his death 
he swore eternal hostility, and from that hour 
was ready not only to give his own life, butto take 
the lives of other meni in order to give liberty to 
those who were enslaved. 

Furthermore, it appears from the public press 
that this scheme of invading Virginia at Harper’s 


! Ferry was first concocted, I believe, in Kansas, 
“by Brown and his associates, Cook and Kagi. 
: They afterwards held their mecting in Canada for 
: the purpose of organizing their provisional gov- 


ernment against'the United States. 

Now, the honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr 
Puan] says, ‘let us hear no more about Kansas; 
we have heard enough about Kansas.’’ Mr. Pres- 
ident, we have indeed heard much about Kansas, 


i! and if the people of this country are now prepared 


to receive the sad lesson it teaches; if the repre- 


i sentatives not only of the northefn States but of 
: the southern States are to-day prepared to listen 


to the truths taught in its bloody history, and act 
upon them, let them join with us, in good faith, 


‘ and from this hour let us strike hands together; 


let us bind ourselves anew to put down all oppo- 


: sition to the laws of the United States which are 


constitutionally enacted; to put down all fillibus- 
tering, whether itis fillibustering from Canada into 
Virginia, or fillibustering from the southern States 


| into Nicaragua, or fillibustering from Missouri 
| into Kansas. 


Let it be put down everywhere in 
all parts of the country; let us stand upon justice, 


Mr. PUGH. Let meask one or two questions. 
I understand the Senator to say that John Brown 
was actuated in what he did in the State of Vir- 
ginia, by what had occurred in Kansas. Dol 
understand that to be the Senator’s proposition? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I say he was educated in 
Kansas to take life on the slavery question. 

Mr. PUGH. I understood the Senator to say 
that he was moved to this expedition by what 


| occurred in Kansas, and that there he formed the 
| conspirac. j 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. I understand the news- 
papers to state that Cook and-Kagi ahd Brown 
first concocted their plan of invading Virginia at 


Ha: 


rpers’s Ferry, in Kansas. 
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Mr. PUGH.. But Mr. Brown says it is not 
_true that he was instigated by anything that hap- 
poned to himin Kansas, but that for twenty years 
he has had the enterprise in contemplation. He 
has denied the. allegation himself, and he is the 
main witness. oe 

‘Mr.. DOOLITTLE. Ishall not go into a con- 
troversy in relation.to what appears in the news- 
paper. press; but as I understand it, Mr. Brown 
stated this: that he was not actuated by any feel- 
ings of revenge.in consequence of what occurred 
in Kansas to make war on the people of Virginia; 
but E do not understand Brown to say that he and 
Kagi and Cook did not enter into this plan to 
take Harper’s Ferry, in Kansas, as long ago as 
1856 or 1857. . 

Mr. PUGH. He said that he had it in con- 
tempiation for twenty years. 

. DOOLITTLE. But, Mr. President, so 
far as the Republican party of this country is 
concerned, if Ekaow anything of that party, or 
its objects or designs, it was organized under cir- 
cumstances that most solemnly pledged it against 
all resort to violence or insurrection, to any means 
tending to overthrow the Constitution of the 
United States, or of any of the States of this 
Union. Asa national party, it was not organized 
until 1856. It was February 22,1856, when the 
national organization of this party was first 
formally proposed. It was proposed, too, upon 
grave considerations, growing out of the invasion 
and subjugation of Kansas—considerations whiclr 
rise above the ordinary party considerations that 
control men in political action. It was upon an 
appeal which was addressed to men of all parties, 
no matter with what party they had been before 
associated, and the objects for which they met is 
stated. in the address from which I will now read 
a brief extract: 

We declare our purpose to obcy, in all things, the re- 
quirements of the Constitution and of all laws enacted in 
pursuance thereof, We cherish a profound reverence for 
the wise and patriotic men by whom it was framed, and a 
lively sense of the blessings it has conferred upon our coun- 
try and upon mankind throughout the world. In every 
crisis of dittienity and of danger we shall invoke its spirit 
and proclaim the supremacy of its authority. 

“Inthe next place, we declare our ardent and unshaken 
attachment to this Union of American States, which the 
Constitution created and Das thus far preserved. We re- 
vere itas the purchase of the blood of our forefathers, as 
the condition of our national revown, and as the guardian 
and guarantee of that liberty which the Constitution was 
designed to secure. We will defend and protect it against 
all its enemies. We will recognize no geographical divi- 
sions, no local interests, no narrow or sectional prejudices, 
in our endeavors to preserve the Union of these States 
against foreign aggression and domestic strife, What we 
claim for ourselves we claim for all. The rights, privi- 
leges, and liberties which we demand as our inheritance, 
we concede, as their inheritance, to all the citizens of this 
Republic.” 

Mr. President, from the day of its organization 
to the present hour, the Republican party has 
pledged itself over and over again, in every form in 
which language can express it, to an carnest and 
devoted attachment to the Union of these States, 
to the Constitution of the United States, and to 
the rights of the States. But while the people of 
the State which I represent disclaim all justifi- 
cation of the act of Brown, or the act of any other 
person who may be engaged in or may afford aid 
or sanction to an insurrection of slaves in any of 
the slave States of this Confederacy, there are 


some traits of personal character which have | 


been developed in John Brown that have com- 
manded their sympathy, commanded, indeed, 
their admiration, as they have commanded the 
sympathy and the admiration of men South as 
well as North. 

I regret that gentlemen, in speaking of this man 
Brown, should be pleased to speak of him as a 
robber, or a thief, or a vagabond, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, Sir, itis of the essence of 
robbery and theft that the robber or the thief who 
robs or steals should act from the desire of gain. 
Certainly no such charge can be made against 
this man, as that he was actuated by the lust of 
gain. He acted from far different motives. He 
sought to give liberty to the enslaved, and laid 
down his life for that purpose; freely and bravely 
did he doit, A great many people of the north- 
ern States believe that he was bordering upon 
monomania upon this subject. When the mind 

ives way to fanaticism, the precise point where 
anaticism ends and insanity begins is sometimes 
very difficult to be ascertained. There are some, 
also, who believe that Brown wasactually insane, 


and sympathize with him forthat reason. They 
cannot conceive how any sane man could have 
engaged in such an undertaking. The under- 
taking was so utterly abhorrent to ninety-nine out 
of every hundred—aye, sir, to nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of every thousand—of all the peo- 
ple of the northern States; the idea of going into 
the slave States and putting knives or pikes or 
daggers into the Hands of the slaves to destroy 
the lives of their masters, is so utterly abhorrent 
to the whole people of the North, that there are 
thousands of them who cannot believe that Brown 
could do it unless he was actually insane at the 
time when.he committed this offense. Some of 
them, for that reason, may express sympathy 
with him on the ground that he is an insane man. 
Others may express their sympathy because he 
has shown bravery and heroism; because he was 
willing to carry out what, on his part, if he were 
not insang, was an enthusiasm, mingled with a 
decp religious conviction, which made him willing 
to die for what he regarded a principle; and the 
sympathize with a man for the motive for which 
he may dic, though they may condemn his act, 
as a crime against the law. 

Mr. President, I had no intention to take up as 
much time as I have consumed on this question; 
but my conviction is stronger than at the outset 
in favor of the amendment. If we wish to come 
to an understanding; if the purpose: is as “cx- 
pressed by some Senators to ascertain the true 
state of fecling on the part of the people of the 
northern States, I wish also to know the true 
state of feeling on the part of the people of the 
southern States. When I hear it proclaimed by 
men in high places, that, in the event of the elec- 
tion of a Republican candidate to the Presidency, 
which { regard as avery probable event, they are 
determined to break up this Government; when 
I hear men in high places talking about a dissolu- 
tion of the Union; when I read the speech that 
was delivered on the 20th of September, 1856, by 
Mr. Wise, of Virginia, in which he declared that 
if Mr. Frémont was clected, a dissolution of the 
Union was inevitable; when it has been intimated, 
over and over again, by the public press, that if 
we had suaceeded in the clection of Mr. Frémont, 
in 1856, certain partics in Virginia would have 
taken possession of Harper’s Ferry and also of 
the fort which commands the entrance of, the 
Chesapeake; when I see resolutions brought for- 
ward in the Legislatures of the South, which are 
now under discussion, proposing a southern con- 
federacy, in case the Republican candidate is 


quiry to go further. F want to understand and 
know the feeling of the people of thesSouth; and 
if it ig treason in John Brown to organize a pro- 
visionał government in Canada for the United 
States, and to march down into Virginia with sev- 
enteen white men and five negrocs, how are we to 
regard the acts and declarations, whether made in 
high or low places, of those men who declare, in 
the presence of the American people, that if we 
elect a Republican President they will break up 
the Union? I want to know what they mean? 
We expect to know what they mean, as well as 
for them to know what is meant by the declara- 
tions that are made at the North; declarations 
that have becn made for political effect, to affect 
elections that were coming off at the time. 

Mr. President, I know that in 1856, I know 
that during the whole canvass the present year, 
| in answer to all these false charges, that the Re- 
publican party is a sectional party, that it is 
against the Constitution, and 1s determined to 
| break down the constitutions and laws of the sev- 
eral States of this Union and trample down their 
sovercign rights, there has never been but one 
response given to my knowledge. ‘That answer 
has uniformly been that the Republican party 
stand pledged by every public resolution, by every 
speech of its public men, by every press controlled 
by that party, to sustain the Constitution and to 
sustain the rights of the States too, and all the 
States of this Union, North and South, and that 
they will stand by them under all circumstances, 
and stand by them to the bitter end, be the con- 
sequences what they may; that they will neither 
invade the rights of.the States nor suifer them to be 
invaded; thatthey will neither dissolve the Union 
norsufferittobedissolyed. In answer to this often 
repeated threat that if the Republicans shall elect 
| their President the Government will be broken up, 


elected to the Presidency in 1860, I wish this in- | 


I have never heard but one reply given by the 
Republicans of the northern States, and that is 
this: “ Notwithstanding some declarations we see 
in the press of the South, notwithstanding we 
may see a resolution introduced into a Legisla- 
ture in some one or more of the southern States, 
we do not believe there exists any such insanity 
or delusion among the men of the South that they 
would attempt to break up this Government- be- 
cause a Republican should be elected President of 
the United States; but, sir, if there should be such 


| men at the South, who, like this man Brown from 


the North, are deluded with the idea that they 
can break up this Government and establish new 
confederacies or provisional governments for the 
United States, as the Republican party of this 
country stands pledged to maintain the Union, 
and to defend it against all its enemies, it will be 
bound, therefore, if it come into power, whether 
an attempt shall be made by men coming from 
Canada or by men coming from any southern State 
to break up this Government, to arrest them for 
treason, indict them for treason, try them for trea- 
son, and, if the jury do not acquit them on the 
ground of insanity, to hang them for treason, as 
sure as there isa God in Heaven.” And, Mr. 
President, I know no other way in which that 

arty could discharge its duties and high responsi- 

ilities to the Constitution of the country and the 
laws of the land. 

We are opposed therefore to this whole system 
of lawlessness and violence which has led to filli- 
bustering from the United States into Nicaragua; 
to filibustering from Missouri into Kansas, which 
has been followed by this fillibustering by Brown 
from Canada into Virginia, and you gentlemen 
who represent the States of the South may sat 
upon it that the Republican party will join wit 
you and go with you to put down this fillibust- 
ering by all legal and proper means within the 
Constitution. ill you join with us? Can we 
rely upon ou? Thatis the question. 

r. CHESNUT. Mr. President, when the 
Senator from Virginia introduced the resolution 
which is now before us, I had no expectation of 
participating in this debate. The propriety of 
the resolution itself was so manifest, and the 


| consequences which would scem to flow from its 


uiet, easy, unimpeded adoption by this body, so 
ull of necessity, and bringing repose to the coun- 
try, that I did not believe there was a solitary 
man on the floor of the American Senate who 
would really oppose or impede its passage. Sir, 
Llike plain, straightforward, manly doline: Now, 
what is the meaning of this amendment? Will 
the Senator from Illinois say that his purpose, and 
his only purpose, is bona fide to elicit information 
on an occurrence which took place five years ago? 
As the Senator does not respond that that is his 
bona fide and only purpose, I will take it for 
granted that the purpose is to clog, to impede, to 
trammel, to blunt the very pointand object of this 
proceeding. Why is it done? The gentlemen 
upon the other side of the Chamber tell us that 
they court this investigation. Sir, I believe they 
do; Í believe with the Senator from Maine, [Mr. 
Fessenpen,| for whom I entertain profound re- 
spect, and for whose intellectual exhibitions I 
have always an admiration, that they desire an 
investigation. But, sir, that is not all; this must 
come up as a countervailing blow, asa species of 
party tactics to shield a party. What else can it 
be? Is it possible that the Senator from Illinois 
supposes that the Republican party stand in need 
of such a shield? His compeers, our compeers, 
all disclaim it. Does he fear that in an investi- 
gation of this sort untrammeled, an investigation 
whose point is not blunted by such a proceeding 
as he proposes where his party is involved, it will 
appear that out of the ranks of that party, and 
from the preachings of that party, the weapon has 
been furnished to the hand of the assassin? Does 


he fear that the motives which influenced the heart.; 


of the murderer may appear to have flowed from 
the doctrines and teachings of his party? If not, 
why this amendment? : ; 

T speak in good faith, Mr. President. If it is not 


for such a purpose, why is the amendment intro- ° 


duccd? It is impossible, unless the Senator will 
assure us of it himself, and then we must so take 
it, that it is for the purpose of eliciting new facts on 
an ancient transaction. The facts, as he himself 
has shown, have been clicited and acted upon by 
committees appointed by the Federal Legislature; 
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andif this matter is of such vast importance to the 
welfare of the country, why is it that he, one of 
the’ most influential and able members of that 
party, has here slept’as a sentinel on post for 
five years and allowed the matter to go uninquired 
into? All these things tend to show that it is de- 
signed for party purpose and to blunt the edge of 
a patriotic investigation. I charge not gentlemen 
upon the other side with anything that is sinister. 
_T have heard many of them with manly and bold 
strain take their ground and clear themselves from 
any suspicion of complicity or feeling of sym- 
pathy in an outrage of this kind. I hope the 
amendment will not be voted for, even by those 
gentlemen who oceupy the other side of the 

Chamber. ` 

Mr. President, much has been said upon sym- 
pathy. I have no right to speak for Virginia. 
She can speak tenfofd more ably for herself; but 
the honored State whose commission I bear has 
her future wrapped up in the interests and destiny 
of that ancient and noble Commonwealth. By 
her we will stand, and with her, if it so be de- 

~ creed, we will fall; and as our views and our in- 
terests are identical, I may be permitted to say 
that the feeling of the people of South Carolina 
asks for no sympathy. Sympathy, Mr. Presi- 
dent! The sympathy of fraternal love, the sym- 
pathy of friendship: nay, sir, the sympathy 
which comes from disinterested persons is a cor- 
dial; itis an emollient balm that will soothe the 
irritated feclings or assuage the burning of the 
wound; but sympathy which has to be asked— 
sympathy which comes from a man who has ap- 
plied the train to fire your dwelling, and who has 
supplied the dagger which is to quench in the 
blood of your own family the flames which he has 
kindled—it is, Mr. President, a refined species of 
raillery, a miserable mockery of a noble senti- 
ment, which I cannot appreciate. When you 
speak of the sympathy of the people of the 

orth, it is for them to tender, not for us to ask; 
we seck it not. We stand upon our own rights. 
We ask nothing from gentlemen, we ask nothing 
from the associated States, nothing from Con- 
gress, save that which is our right. Justice, 
simple, unmixed, full justice, is all that we ex- 
pect, all that we hope for, all that we ask. 

Now, Mr. President, I have been struck by the 
inquiries which have been made by several Sena- 
tors who have addressed this body. They have 
left the consideration of the question proposed on 
both sides of the Chamber, and have indulged 
themselves in remarks on matters wholly irrele- 
vant to it. I shall not consider the book of Mr. 
Helper, or the indorsers of Mr. Helper. They 
belong not to us. What have we to do with the 
publications of incendiary parties? What have 
we to do with those who choose to praise persons 
of their own political party, however covered 
with what gentlemen please to style infamy? 
What have we to do with them in the Senate 
Chamber of the United States? Nothing. Ishall 
pass them by. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, who spoke ably and with deep interest, and 
who always speaks with a degree of carnestness 
which attracts my attention, has asked what has 
produced all this trouble? and he wants to know 
what the people of the South mean? I think I 
can show him what has produced all this trouble. 
Tc seems to suppose that it is a conflict of arms 
in a distant Territory. No, sir, no; it is the mis- 
crable, intermeddling, nefarious spirit of many of 
the people of our associate States with matter 
which concerns them not. They grant to us, 
they say, the full right of the enjoyment of the 
peculiar institutions which we see fit to adopt and 
uphold; but day and night, year after year, we 
are assailed everywhere, and by all the means 
which human ingenuity can adopt. They give 
us no rest. We are entitled, at least, to an ex- 
emption from these cternal disquictudes from our 
associate States. Because, in a common territory 
belonging to us all alike and in common, we 
choose to consider that we have a right to hold 
our property, and they there denounce and meet 
us with the bayonct, forsooth, because we assert 
our rights, and nothing more than our rights, 
under the Constitution, we are held as trespassers; 
we are held as agitators. Why, sir, it would be 
almost ludicrous if the subject were not so serious, 


to look at the manner in which we are treated.’ 


They throw firebrands among ys; they constantly 


and without remission taunt, abuse; irritate, dis- 
turb the people of the southern States; and when 
we turn round with the simplicity of impatience 
only, and say to them; “gentlemen; hands off, it 
is not your business, it is ours,” they say. that 
we throw firebrands among them, Now, sir, I 
challenge the instance—when has a slaveholding 
State, or the member thereof even, sought to in- 
jure any portion of the people of the northern 
States in their own affairs? When did we ever 
undertake to subvert any of your institutions? 
Where do you find us crušaaing against you and 
villifying with a vituperation whičh js becoming 
the very billingsgate and the source of billings- 
gate itself. Where do you findus engaged in such 
a warfare on you? Nowhere! nowhere! - We 
expect from you abstinence from interference with 
our affairs; deal with your own as you please. 
There is the source of trouble. You say it is 
slavery. It is slavery, but who makes it the trou- 
ble? ‘Who carries the war into his neighbor’s 
border? Who agitates the subject of slavery 
offensively to you? Nobody. We do not seck 
to fasten it upon you; you seck to deprive us of 
it; you seek to shut us out from thd common 
domain; and, because we assert our rights, which, 
I trust in heaven, will ever be asserted, even at 
the risk of the dismemberment of this great, mag- 
nificent Republic, you accuse us of agitation. 
Gentlemen, the responsibility is with you, not 
with us. 

Gentlemen say that if anything can be shown 
in their doctrines or principles which naturally 
tends toa culmination in theacts which we have re- 
cently seen, they are liable andoughtto he repudi- 
ated. [beg the attention of Senators towhat I shall 
read. I shallnot indulge in any remarks, either 
harsh or unbecoming, because the Senator from 
whose speech I mean to quote is not inhisseat. It 
would il become me to say ought that would-be 


unpleasant to him even if he were in-his seat; but 
he is absent. I shall, therefore, simply read what 
he has said, and draw my conclusions from it. I 
quote from a. speech of Mr. SEWARD, the Senator 
from New York, and I suppose that the distin- 
guished gentleman may be considered asa leader 
whoembodies the sentimentand feelingSand surely 
it is not to their disparagement to say'no.little of 
the talent, of that powerful party. Ina speech de- 
livered by him in the Senate Chamber, on the 3d 
of March, 1858, this language was held: 

« Free labor has at last apprehended its rights, its inter- 
ests, its power, and its destiny, and is organizing itself to | 
assume the government of the Republic. Ft will hence- 
forth meet you boldly and resolutely here ; it will mectyou 
everywhere, in the Territories or out of them, wherever 
you may go to extend slavery. Tt has driven you back in 
California and in Kansas; it will invade you soon?”— 


Mark the lagguage; ‘it will invade you soon” 
—“ in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Missouri, and Texas. 
It wilt meet you in Arizona, in Central Americas and even 
in Cuba. The invasion will be not merely harmless, but 
beneficent, if you yield seasonably to its justand moderated 
demands.” 

What a wonderful similarity of sentiment and 
purpose with something that we have: recently 
heard disclosed! Now, gentlemen, I wish not to 
be misunderstood. J know that the ‘Senator here 
has in his mind—his language is susceptible of 
that interpretation, properly no doubt—the idea 
ofa moraj invasion, the influence of a moral sen- 
timent, an intellectual contest it may be; but mark 
| the language and sce the result of the teaching. 
He goes on: 

c Tt proved so in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, į 
and the other slave States, which have already yielded in 
that way to its advances. You may, indeed, get a start | 
under or near the tropics, and seem safe for a time, but it 
willbe onlyashorttime. Even there you will found States | 
only for,free labor to maintain and occupy. The interest | 
of the white races demands the ultimate emancipation of | 
ali men. Whether that consummation shall be allowed to 
take effect, with needful and wise precautions against | 
sudden change and disaster, or he hurried on by violence, į 
i is all that remains for you to decide.” 


institution obnoxious to the philosophical, senti- 
mental humanitarianism of the day; you must 
give it up; if you do so at our request, all will be | 
well and casy with you; but such is the urgency | 
of these motives upon us that if you do not give 
up your property, yield your power, surrender 
your independence, permit yourselves to be 
dwarfed in the Confederacy, by the destruction 
of all that makes you a people, we will do it by 
i violence! i 
| merciful master, we thank you for the privilege 


| to a different conclusion. 


f 
} 
| 
f : : 

i} Senator from Wisconsin. 
| 
| 
| 


Yes, gentlemen of the South, you have an |j f 
|} reluctance; but, in the absence of my colleague, 


‘| principles or measures 


t 

! 
Most magnanimous, gracious, and | | 

i 


of choice, “There is the conflict foreshadowed. in 
March 1858—more than’ eighteen’ months azo 
close proximity ‘of time with the exhibitions of. 
certain recent manifestdes—language and purpose 
mistaken bythe ‘crude minds‘of* those ‘who er- 
ploy pliysical force instéad of intellectual power, 

ou see, gentlemen, the ‘tendéiicy. You asked ‘for 
an indication of principles in your creed, in what 
you have said and done. T have presumed to 
showit. There it stands. Ifyou value the Union 
as you say you do, it is for you to preserve it. 
The South cannot preserve the Union. “It does . 
not behoove her in her present condition; but she 
cannot if she would: ‘It is for you, it’ becomes 
your interests, your concern, your power in the 
future. If the Union be so dear-to you it is “for 
$on to preserve it, and not, for the South.: You 
have the powcr; she has not. She stands still 
and endeavors to defend herself. 

The honorable Senator who last spoke, asked 
what meant these recent ebullitions. Sir, they 
mean this: they mean that the heart of the south- 
ern people has been stirred to the bottom; they 
i mean that they have seen impending danger and 
destruction; they mean that they have borne itas 
long as it is.a virtue to bear, and they mean that 
they will not forfeit: the characte¥.of freemen: I 
tell the honorable Senator that he may mistake 
that feeling. Do you suppose it- is possible that 
nearly half the States of the Union, your co-States, 
States associated with you, shall be compelled to 
bear all the burdens of a foreign ‘condition; that 
while we are linked together as if fraternally we 
must keep standing armies on our borders, be con- 
tinually harassed, irritated, disturbed, stirred to 
madness, and that we shall continue to’ bear all 
these burdens of a foreign attitude, and take none 
of the compensating good. The thing must stop. 
The Constitution was wisely conceived, skillfully, 
admirably constructed, adequate to all the pur- 
poses for which it was intended; but our present 
condition of affairs throw wide open all the por- 
tals for ‘our invasion and’ destruction. It is for 
you to shut them, or with the help of heaven we 
must shut them ourselves. Call it treason, gen- 
tlemen, and make the best of it; but I tell you that 
unless these things cease, much as we have adored 
the Union, much as we have sacrificed for its 
maintenance, much as we are willing yet to con- 
tribute to uphold it that it may scatter its blessings 
to.unborn millions, it- becomes our honor and our 
existence to maintain ourselves. We cannot per- 
mit the Union to be a mere badge of servitude. 
We cannot permit it eternally to be upon us as 
an incubus, crushing out our very life. Regard 
it, gentlemen, as itis; your minds cannot come 
I have too much re- 
spect for the courage of the North to suppose that 
they would tolerate such a condition of things 
if it were reversed. They would not; and yet 
you presume to denounce it as treason, because 
we say that in a condition of things which we 
cannot tolerate, we will sunder the Union, pull it 
to pieces, column, base, and tower, before we will 
submit to be crushed by a Government which is 
our own as wellas yours; to which we contribute 
as well as you; and which we will defend with 
our life’s blood as well as you, as long as it shall 
be a Government securing to us, as to you, equal- 
ity, life, and liberty. 

Mr. President, T did not design to go so far; 
but I felt that some of these remarks were due to 
the inquiries which were made by the honorable 
What I have said, I 
believe. My purpose was to ask the Senator 
from Illinois whether his amendment was not a 
mere matter of party tactics, and whether he 
would not withdraw it, so that we might be per- 


ii mitted to come fairly and squarely, without em- 


| barrassment, without blunting the edge of this 
| inquiry, toa consideration of the true question 
! which is before us. 

| Mr. KING. Mr. President, I rise with some 


| I desire to ask the Senator from South Carolina 


| if he designs to impute—and I will say frankly 
‘that I did not understand him to impute—any 
| purpose on the part of my colleague, who is ab- 
| sent, to employ force or violence to promote any 
| which he sustains? 

| Mr, CHESNUT. Ihave already stated, Mr. 
i President, that I should indulge in no language 
| which would be even unpleasant to tho Senator, 
| because he is absent, and I would confine myself 


the operation of mind. upon the. country—that it 
bore that interpretation, and had that drift; but I 
said, further, that to the rude.and unlettered iñtel- 
jects of the country, the language.employed was 
such,in my opinion;as would have, and has had, 
its effect m stimulating much of. the violence we 
have seen in the country, wh Ween aes 3 
Mr. KING. Argumentas to inference isal- 
ways proper and legitimate, :I simply rose that 
there might be an explicit understanding, lest, as 
the colleague of the Senator alluded to, I might 
be supposed. to have sat silent under what might 


be an imputation on him.. It is.well known that 
he pursues his purposes and his principles and 
his measures. by constitutional and. peaceful 


means. 


Mr. WILSON. I move that the Senate do tow | 


adjourn, : eg : ae 
Mr. MASON. I hope not, sir. I trust we 
shall take the vote... |. - 

The motion was.not agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on | 


the amendment ofthe Senator from Illinois. . 
_Mr. PUGH... L appeal to. the Senator from 
Ulinois to withdraw his amendment.. He: sees 
that it is offensive to the gentlemen representing 
the. slaveholding States; and I think it would be 
a gencrous thing and an, honorable thing for the 
Senators from the non-slaveholding States not to 
press that inquiry, It seems to me that this is 
an appeal which may properly be made to the 
Senator’s own generosity. : 
. Mr. TRUMBULL. ‚Mr. President, after what 
has been said, particularly by. the Senator. who 
last addressed Re Senate in regard to the appre- 
hension that something may be drawn out in the 
course of this investigation which may fasten the 
insurrection at Harper’s, Ferry upon the Re- 
publican party, and it appearing also by the 
statements of the Senators from Virginia that the 
objects of this resolution are to ascertain the 
ublic sentiments of the North, I am alittle aston- 
ished that any person can ask me to withdraw an 
amendment which will lead also to ascertaining 
what the sentiment of the South may be. 

Thave been appealed to to state why this amend- 
ment was offend. I will tell you, sir, and it will 
be but a repetition of what I stated yesterday. I 
believe, as sincerely as does the Senator from 
South, Carolina, that the outbreak at. Harper’s 
Ferry has arisen not from the teachings and the 


acts of the Republican party as he supposes, or | 


any of its leaders, or anybody in its ranks, but 
from the teachings of the party with which he 
himself is associated. The Democraic party, by 
upholding and never rebuking the sacking of the 
arsenal in Missouri, by rewarding with office the 
“mon who did it, by sending the Iederal troops, 
they having control of the Government at the 
time, into Kansas to hold in confinement men in- 
dicted upon. tramped-up charges of treason, set 
an example to the country which engendered the 
spirit that maddened Brown. I need not and will 
not go over the history of that transaction which 
the Santor from Wisconsin has just detailed. I 
offered the amendment in good faith as being perti- 
nent to the original resolution, as properly con- 
nected with it, as relating to a similar transac- 
tion, 

But it is asked why I did not call for this in- 
vestigation in regard to the matter five years ago. 
Well, to begin with, the occurrence was only four 
yearsago. But of what use would it have been 
for me to have moved in the Senate for a commit- 


tee of investigation? Does the Senator from | 


South Carolina suppose that the Senate or the 
country has forgotten how everything relating to 
Kansas was managed here? A proposition offered 
in the Senate of the United States to inquire into 
these matters would have been scouted at the time. 
I recollect that I offered several propositions in 
order to remedy the difficulties in Kansas, not one 
of which received the sanction of the Senate. I 
proposed to repeal the laws abridging the freedom 


of speech in Kansas—laws enacted there which | 


subjected a man to imprisonment for: years who 
should venture to say that slavery did not exist 
in that Territory. All my propositions were voted 
down. 
“ There was a condition of things then cxistng 


that would have made any effort in. this body to 
raise a committee of this kind perfectly uscless. 
Now, however, a different feeling prevails in, the 
country. Another arsenal has been taken pos- 
session of. There is a difference between, the 
two,cases. Ido not tinderstand that the arms of 
the Government at Harper’s Ferry were appro- 
priated to the use of the insurgents, but in Mis- 
souri the public arms were carried away, and have 
never been. entirely returned, though some onc 
stated yesterday that they had been, «Portions 
of them -have been returned, and the officer in 
command was directed tò supply other portions 
by. purchase, which he has, done; but many of 

them have never been returned so far 4s appears | 
by the documents that I have been enabled to lay 
my hands on, and it is to ascertain the fuets in 
regard to that matter, that I have offered this 
proposition as an amendment to the original 
resolution. : 

_ [think thatthe two things properly go together, 
and that one should be inquired into as much as 
the other. I think#that as great an outrage was 
committed four years ago in taking possession cf 
the arsenal at Liberty as was committed a month 
or two ago in taking possession of the armory at 
Harper’s Ferry. J apprehend that where hundreds 
of dollars worth of property were destroyed at 
Harper’s Ferry, thousands were destroyed in 
consequence of the taking possession of the arse- 
nalat Liberty. I apprehend that where one life 
was lost in consequence of the acts at Harper’s 
Ferry, many lives were lost in consequence of the 
taking possession of the arsenal at Liberty and 
the events that followed it. Sir, it was with the 
arms which were supplicd from that arsenal that 
Lawrence was besieged. The army thatencamped 
at Wakarusa, was armed with weapons from the 
United States arsenal, to what extent, I am unà- 
ble to say., I should like to see the official report 
that was made to the War Department at the time 
this transaction occurred. recollect. that we 
passed resolutions calling upon the President, or 
upon the proper Department, and probably upon | 
both, for all the papers and correspondence in.re- 
gard to these matters, but I have no recollectior 
of having ever scen the official report of the com- 
manding officer at Liberty at the time the arsenal 
wag taken possession of by this Missouri mob. 

Now, sir, as Lam up, į will reply to some of 
the statements of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. He says that he claims only that which is 
the right of the South—the right to take slaves to 
the common Territories of the United States, Sir, 
they have no such right. We do not deny the 
equality of the States which hold slaves. I am as 
much for maintaining the equality of the States of 
the Union ag the Senator from South Carolina; 
but what on earth has the introduction of slavery 
intoa Territory to do with the rights of any State, 
North or South? Has any State, as a State, a 
right to take a slave into a‘ferritory? The Sen- 
ator will not pretend that. Then why talk about 
State rights? The most that can be claimed is, | 
that individuals residing in different States of the 
Union may take their property, if it happens to | 
be in slaves, into the Territories. Well, that is 
nota State right; it is an individual right, if it 
exists atall. We do not propose to impose on the 
Senator from South Carolina, or any of his con- į 
stituents, an inequality in that respect. If he can- 
not take a slave into the Territory of Kansas, 
neither can 1. If the citizens of South Carolina 
cannot take slavery there, neither can the citizens 
of Ulinois. Therights of each State are precisely 
the same. 

Now, it is suid you are going to dissolve the 
Union, and break up the Confederacy, because, 
as you charge, the northern people are assailants 
ang: aggressors on your rights. Is the whole his- 
tory of this country forgotten? How is it that 
the moment this Government was formed, one of 
the first acts of the men who made it was to pro- 
vide that slavery should not go into the Territorics 
belonging to the United States. Is it possible 
that the men who made this Government would, 
in the first Congress that met under it, pass a law 
so unjust to a portion of the States of the. Union 
as to justify their breaking up the Government? 
How was it that South Carolina herself agreed to 
exclude slavery from the State, then Territory, 
which I have the honor, in part, to represent. 

Sir, we lived under this policy; the great North- 
west was settled under this policy of excluding 
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and to accomplish great ends. 
our Government were men who, in their day, 
believed the institution of slavery to be an ovil in 
thecountry. They found it here. They did not 
see the means of getting rid of it immediately 
: They would not abolish it at once. They. con- 
ferred upon the Federal Government no power to 
interfere with it in the States which formed the 
| Federal Government; but they gave power to this 
Federal Government to prevent its extension. 
They took steps immediately after the Govern- 
ment was organized to prevent slavery from going 
into any portion of the country ‘where it did nòt 
exist. I know, sir, that slavery went into Ten- 
nessee, and into Mississippi, and into Alabama, 
and into Kentucky; but it went there in defiance 
of the Federal Government. The territories com- 

osing those States were ceded to the United 

tates on condition that the United States should 
not exclude slavery from them; but the territory 
northwest of the river Ohio was ceded without 
any such condition, and Congress immediately 
excluded slavery, with the acquiescence of the 
South— yea, sir, the South itsclf moving in the 
matter; and your own great man, the greal states- 
man of America, himself is the author of the pro- 
vision which excluded slavery from the North- 
western Territory. 

Mr. GWIN. If the Senator will give way, I 
will move an adjournment. We cannot get the 
| vote to-night.. [Oh, yes.] 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I give way. 

Mr. GWIN. Thope the Senate will adjourn. 
Several gentlemen on this side want to speak. I 
make the motion to adjourn. . 

Mr. DAVIS. [hope the Senate will not ad- 
journ until, at least, I have a chance to ask the 
Senator from Illinois a question; and I should like 
to do it now. 

Mr. GWIN. Certainly; I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ishould like to ask the Senator 
' from Blinois now, what was the character of the 
resolution that asked for information, which he 
says he could not get in relation to the scizure of 
the Liberty arsenal. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Ageneral recolünon passed 
the Senate calling upon the President or the De- 
partment—I have, not the resolution before me— 
to furnish the Senate with all the information in 
regard to Kansas. matters. The language of the 
resolution I cannot give. , 

Mr. DAVIS. It is unfortunate—the Senator 
must perceive it is unfortunate—that he asserted 
yesterday, and reiterates to-day, a charge with- 
out knowing upon what he founds it. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, Jam not 
unfortunate. I made the statement yesterday that 
Thad never been able to find the communication 
from Captain Leonard to the Department in regard 
to the scizure of the arsenal at Liberty.. I have 
looked for it. I know that a resolution did pass 
this body calling for all the information, and that 
is the statement which I made. If the Senator 
from Mississippi considers it unfortunate that I 
cannot repeat the language of that resolution, it 
may be my misfortune. I have not a memory 
that will enable me to repeat verbatim a resolution 
which passed this body some two or thregsessions 
ago. He may be more fortunate in that respect 
than I am, Itis the gencral fact to which I allude. 

Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator will allow mo, I 


| would say that the misfortune consists in making 
| an accusation without referring to the resolution 
‘on which he founds it, and I aver that no such 
resolution could have passed as required an an- 
| swer in relation to the Liberty arsenal. 
E 
i 


Mr. PEARCE. Will the Senator from Illinois 
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permit'me to make a brief statement? I have no 
recollection. of any such. resolution as that.to 
‘which he refers; but I think I recollect a resolu- 
tion of inquiry proposed by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Witson] inJanuary, 1856, 
in which he called upon the Pre 
ted States for general information upon the sub- 
ic “of the Kansas troubles, and more particu- 

arly in relation to the marching df armed bodies 
of men from Missouri into that Territory. Ido 
not think that the seizure of the arms at the Lib- 
erty arsenal was. mentioned specifically in that 
resolution, but I think it was covered by the gen- 
eral language of the resolution. That resolution 
was debated in the Senate from an early day in 
January, when it was introduced, until very near 
or quite the middle of August. [ think the last 
remarks made on the subject were made by the 
Senator from Illinois; and I know that, on his 
motion, the subject was postponed, and was never 
again asked to be taken up. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. 
ject at this moment. As a matter of course, my 
recollection is general, that a resolution. was 

assed, general in its character, but which would 
have embraced such information as would have 
communicated the facts in regard to this arsenal. 
} will not undertake to give the precise character 
of the resolution without a reference to it. 

‘Mr. DAVIS. I will say to, the Senator that 
the correspondence is still on the files. If he 
wants it, he can get it by resolution yet. I will 
vote for his resolution. T will aid him in prepar- 
ing it, for he cannot get the information in the 
manner he: supposes. ‘ 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, when the 
interruption took place, I was proceeding to make 
some remarks in reply to the Senator from South 


Carolina in regard to this charge of inequality and ! 
injustice to the southern States. We deny that | 


there is any disposition in any portion of the 
North to treat the South as ynequals in this com- 
mon Confederacy. 

Having shown that to some extent, I wish to 
come back, andinquire of the Senator from South 


Carolina, and his associates, what is the meaning | 
of the resolutions adopted in the southern States, | 


and of the speeches made by prominent men in 
the southern States, in which they declare that 
in case a certain individual is elected President of 


these United States, in a constitutional way, or, | 


in case the Republican party elect a President of 
the United States, that they will take steps for 
the formation of a southern Confederacy and the 
dissolving of this Union and the breaking up of 
this Government. Is not that treating us as un- 
equals? What do you mean by it? You come 


into the Senate of the United States, and charge | 


the North with acting unequally and unjustl 

towards you; and yet you say to the North, ‘“al- 
though we have united together in a common 
Confederacy, in which we have agreed that the 
Chief Magistrate shall be elected in a particular 
way, and by a majority expressed in the consti- 
tutional form; yet, if you so elect a man, we will 
break up the Government!” What is that, but 
saying, ‘we are your superiors; and your ma- 


jority shall submit to what the minority think | 


proper to dictate?” 

Mr. CHESNUT. Does the Senator desire an 
answer now? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHESNUT. 1 will simply state, so far 
as it is within my knowledge, what I believe to 
be the meaning of that declaration. It is not 
charging the North with inferiority. The deel 
rations having been made by those who enter- 
tain them, 1 presume go upon the ground of a 
distinct, unmistakable, clear enunciation of prin- 


ciples—principles which subvert the Constitution | 
of the United States, the rights and equality of | 


the States, and which are held up in advance to 
us that ‘this will be our programme; this will be 
the course of action that we will pursue, and we 
notify you in advance.” Now, sir, what is tha 
programme? What have they announced to us 
as the ‘irrepressible conflict??? Docs the Sena- 
tor suppose that when the distinguished leader of 


that party announced to the world that the wheat- | 
fields and the rye-ficlds of Massachusetts and |! 


New York must. ultimately be tilled by slave 
labor, that he meant any such thing; that he sup- 
pobed for a moment that that was to be the result 


of this “ irrepressible conflict?’ No, sir; but the | 


I shall not push that sub- | 


ent.of the Uni- |} 


| 


t 


| 


ii meant somethin 


other branch of the alternative—that the sugar 
plantations of Louisiana and the cotton and rice 
plantations of South Carolina shall be tilled by 
free labor, and by free labor only. ‘That is a 
declaration of war. 

It is a declaration against the rights of the peo- 
ple, sccured by the compact and the Constitution 
of the country, and. we are forewarned. _ Not- 
withstanding this may bea constitutional election, 
that a majority, according to the prescribed forms 
of the Constitution, have a right to elect, and the 
election is valid; yet, rather than submit toa fate 
forewarned, they who think so give timely notice 
that they do not intend to submit to it. Ifisadeg- 
radation by a proclamation in-advance, to be met 
by a counter-proclamation, without touching the 
inferiority of the northern States at all. Sir, it is 
not the men, it is not the party, itis not the States; 
butit is the principle that ** we subjugate you; give 
us the reins of power and we will place you at our 
feet; we will take from you what you have, 
quietly if you will yield, forcibly if you do not; 
and we will hold you under the power of this Fed- 
eral Government, subject to the domination of a 
party whose principles are in violation,” accord- 
ing to our judgment, ** of the letter and spirit of 
the Constitution.’ That, I presume, is the mean- 
ing of those who profess that sentiment. 

Mr. GWIN. Will the Senator from Illinois | 
give way toa motion to adjourn? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I prefer replying to these 
last remarks now. 

Mr. President, it is just such speeches as those 
we have listened to from the Senator from South 
Carolina, based upon a misrepresentation of the 
Republican party of the North, made by the re- 
mains of the Democratic party of the North, that 
has misled the South. he North intends no 
encroachment upon the South. The Republican 
party is a party, in its principles, public and 
avowed to the world, and itis because of the mis- 
representation of the objects and views of that | 
party that the prejudices of the South hayce been | 
excited against it, and chiefly by the misrepre- 
sentations which have been made by this so-called | 
Democratic party in the North. They choose to | 
call every person-that does not unite with them | 


cannot better illustrate the feelings of the North ! 
than by giving a little piece of my own history. 
I was born and bred up in the Democratic faith, | 
acted with the Democratic party, sustained its 
measures and its men upon principle when that | 
party was divided from the Whig party upon | 
questions of finance, in regard to the commercial 
interests of the country, and other great ques- } 
tions. But, in 1854, what was done? I was į 
one of those who acquiesced in the measures of | 


made. I heard with delight the declaration of 
| Franklin Pierce, when inaugurated President, | 
and in his message, that the scttlement of 1859 
should suffer no shock which he could prevent 
during his administration. Iwas glad when the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill was introduced, actompa- 
nied by the report of a committee in this body, | 
declaring that to repeal the Missouri compro- į 
mise would be a departare from the measures of | 
1850. It was said that the compromise measures | 


ards to bej 


slavery question was forever afterw, 


no man was to be tolerated who should under 
any pretence whatever, in Congress or out of 
Congress, attempt to stir up agam this exciting 
question, : 
I, in good faith, supposed that these declarations | 
g, and therefore when, in 1854 
notwithstanding these assurances to the country, 
the proposition was sprung upon it to repeal the 
Missouri compromise and open Kansas to sla- 
very, and when the measure was made the test 
and the only test of party faith, E did refuse to 
continue longer with a party which made that the 
only test of its political faith, Then it was that the 
old Democratic party and the Whig party were j 
broken up. They were both disbanded, and a 
new question was thrust upon the country which 
had not before been in issue between parties, both | 
parties having agreed about it. When it was 
thrust upon us, and parties and persons took issue 
upon the question of the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise and the opening of Kansas to sla- 


very, L united with that party which took ground 


an Abolitionist. That is the term they apply.. I |} 


1850, and agreetl to abide by the settlement then || 


of 1850 had given peace to the country; that the |, 


banished from the Halls of Congress, and that i| 


against the repeal of the Missouri compromise, 


agreed to but four. years previous—ay, sitebut 
two years previous—when they nominated their 
respective candidates for the Presidency. : To éall 
the party that now calls -itself Democratic, the 
the successor of the old Democratic party, is.a 
misnomer. `- It is no more the. successor. of that 
party than:the Republican party.. :'The country 
seems to have forgotten, and. gentlemen, who.use 
this word: ‘“Demoeratic,’’ as if it had some mean- 
ing, at this day, seem to have forgotten, that a 
majority of the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from the northern States of the Demo- 
cratic party voted against. the repeal of the Mis- 
souri compromise. It was a ‘minority ofthe 
Democratie party that favored that measure, and 
then it was that these new.parties were formed, 
composed indiscriminately of persons who had 
before belonged either to the Whig or the Demo- 
cratic party. phy : 

When the Senator from South Carolina attrib- 
utes to the Republican paty of the. North: the 
views which he does here, he entirely misappre- 
hends the objects and the views of that party. 
They have been reiterated a hundred times. I 
wish I had a voice that I could reiterate them so 
that cvery man in the South should hear. Lwould 
say to every man from the Gulf to the Potomac, 
the Republican party plants itself on this slavery 
question precisely on the ground upon which your 
own Washington and Jefferson stood.. We avow 
in our platform of principles that we will abide 
by the Constitution. We have no intention of 
interfering with your domestic institutions; and 
when the Senator from South Carolina talks about 
the North interféring with the institutions of ‘the 
' South, I ask when, where? Never, sir. ‘Oh! 
but you exclude us from the common territory.” 
Is that an interference with your institutions? 
| Was it an interference in 1787? Was it an inter- 


i . 
|| ference in 1789 when your own great men passed 


ithe act to exclude slavery from the Territories? 
| You did not so regard it. Did those men put a 
! dishonor upon themselves? We believe that these 
! Territories are the common propery of the United 
| States, as much as you; we tell you thata man 
| who has no slaves has as much right to go there 
| as a man who has slaves; that one has just as 
| much right to settle in the Territories of the Uni- 
| ted States as'another; but we tell you that no man 
can take the institutions of his State along with 
‘him wherever he goes. When he goes beyond 
| the jurisdiction of his State and enters some other 
i jurisdiction, the local laws which governed him 
‘in the State from whence he emigrated cease to 
| operate. 

+ The Constitution of the United States has ex- 
rred upon Congress authority to 


i pressly confe 
and the authority has 


t govern these Territories, - 
i always been exercised. It is altogether a mis- 


i 
j | taken notion that any inequality is put upon south- 
i 


ern men by refusing to extend slavery into. the 
i Territories. Why, sir, in the southern States, a 
majority of your white population are not slave- 
holders. Not one in ten, only about one in 


you Will divide them into families, I suppose that 


i twenty of your population own slaves, and if 
j 


| not one family in five in all the southern States 
| owns a slave. We believe that itis for the inter- 
| ests of this great country, for the interests of the 
people who are to settle our Territories, that they 


li should be settled by free white people. What 
i| interest have four families out of five in the south- 


i orn States in introducing slavery into Kansas, 
or into any free territory? Will you tell me that 
it is putting a degradation on them because we 
will not allow them to introduce slaves there? 
! They have none to introduce. They do not 
want slavery. Nine out of ten of your white 
population in Carolina own no slaves, and atleast 
four out of five of the families of that State, L 
presume, have no slaves. Is it a degradation 
then upon them? Who is it upon? Why, itis 
upon your one-twentieth person; and this legis- 
lation to protect the interests of the one-twen- 
| tieth man is to be brought about in the name of 
Democracy. I said a degradation upon the one- 
twenticth person. Itis no degradation upon him. 
It is no degradation upon any man. You of the 
South, as citizens of this common country, are 
| as much interested in keeping the Territories free 
tas we of the North. ost of your people own 
no slaves, and, as a matter of course, would pre- 


and in favor of standing by what all parties:-had- 
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fer; when? they emigrate, to come into a non-slave- 
holding country. “The. State in which T reside 
hasin it hundreds. and thousands and tens of 
‘thousands of people from the slaveholding States. 
‘They want no slavery, andl suppose if the ques- 
tion were:to beé submitted to the citizens of [mois 
to-morrow whether slavery should be introduced 
there, although there are thousands.of voters from 
Maryland and Virginia and Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina and Georgia. and South 
Carolina, I do not suppose ıt would get one vote in 
ten thousand in the State. 

Mr. YULEE. Will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him a moment? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. YULEE. The Scnator undertook, just 
now, to enlighten us in respect to the attitude of 
the party of which hc is a member upon this slave 
question. I am very solicitous to know precisely 
where the Senator’s party stands upon that ques- 
tion, and what is the purpose of the organization, 
for I understand the organization to refer mainly 
to the question of avery. I desire to know the 
precise position of the party to which the Senator 
belongs, and which principally prevails in the 
northern States on that subject. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. If the Senator from Flor- 
ida cannot understand the principles of the Re- 
publican party, which have been proclaimed and 
published to the world, he is certainly not a very 
apt scholar, and I shall almost despair of enlight- 
ening him.. Our principles are emblazoned before 
the country and published in the platforms of the 
party. Did he never read them, or has he gone 
on, without reading our principles, and misun- 
derstanding them? 

‘Mr. YULEE. [have certainly read them; but, 
unfortunately, never understood them. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. ‘Then, if I can be. the 
means of enlightening my friend from Florida as 
to any particular part of our platform that he cah- 
not. understand, 1t will afford me great pleasure 
to do so. i 

‘Mr. YULEE. The Senator rose with the pur- 
pose, as he declared, of informing us upon what 
ground the party of which he is a member (I will 
not say the Republican party because I consider 
that name as once consecrated by another party, 
and a subsequent one cannot properly appropriate 
it) stands. The Senator commenced an argu- 
ment upon the question of territorial occupancy 
and of the right of occupancy in the Territories of 
slavcholdcrs. That is not a principle. That was 
an argument the gentleman was undertaking. I 
desire from him a precise statement of the point, 
and if it is emblazoned to the world and is so 
simple that all who run may read, it certainly can 
occupy but very little of the time of the Senate to 
state explicitly and ina few words what the po- 
sition of the party is and to what point it tends; 
what is the purpose of their organization; and 
what is the policy they propose to establish in 
this country upon the slavery question ? 

Mr. WADE. I think it will take until morn- 
ing to throw this light on the Senate, and 1 there- 
fore move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agrecd to; and the Senate 
adjourned, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, December 7, 1859. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 

The Journalofyesterday was read and approved. 

lt appeared from the Journal that Messrs. Rust 
and .fLami.Ton appeared yesterday, and took 
thcir seats as members of the present Congress. 

Mr. KELLOG“4, of Ilinois. I desire to make 
an explanation which is somewhat personal in its 
character—personal to mysclf and personal to the 
individual to whom Ï shall allude. Tt will make 


but little difference whether gentlemen insist that | 


KeLLoce shall or shall not speak, unless by the 


order of the House [am not permitted. I ask to Hi 
have read the extract which I have marked, from | 


the New York Tribune of December 6. 
The extract was read, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, December 5, six p.m. 
"THE ACTION TO-Day—The country must not hold the 
Republican side of the House responsible for the cowardly 
performance of to-day. e ery f 
Vhigs, who are only varnished with Republicanism suffi- 
cently toget into Congress. 


voting with him. Mr. lilinois Kellogg’s motion to adjourn, 
which prevailed by the help of the entire Democratie and 


Mr. Ohio Stanton’s motion | 
to adjourn was voted down, 150 to 113, only one Republican |: 


It was the act of a very few fossil |! 


South American vote, was condemned by two thirds of the 
Republicans, but could not be beaten. The absentees were 
for a Democrat and a South American, who, as counting 
against a choice, amounts to the same thing. The Dem- 
‘ocrats, of course, commenced agitating the negro question, 
as they always do, in order to waste time and enable their 
absentees to come in. Had. the Republicans sat still in 
their seats and alowed Missouri Clark to ventilate fully his 
ignorance and stupidity with regard to Helper’s “‘ Impend- 
ing Crisis,” and then insisted on calling the roll, and so 
persevered till midnight, if necessary, Mr. Sherman would 
pretty certainly have been chosen Speaker on the third 
ballot. Now the election may be made to-morrow, and it 
may not this month. 

Mr. Clark was allowed to utter the most egregious, though, 
I presume, unintentional falsehoods with regard to Nelper’s 
book—such as that it recommends treason, rapine, and 
murder--without a word of refutation. He was not even 
required toread the passages on which his charges were 
based. ‘This was probably well; but the adjournment was 
most shameful. . I trust the indignation freely expressed by 
-a great majority of the Republicans, will prevent a repeti- 
tion of to-day’s recreancy. If so, the present evil will 
work out great ultimate good. The first ballot stood as fol- 
lows: Bocock, 88; Sherman, 66; Grow, about 43. The 
rest were scattering. H.G. 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I should not have 
felt myself called upon to make any comments on 
that article, had it not been for the position, the 
false position, which Mr. Greeley, who has signed 
the article, holds in the Republican party. It is 
due toa member on this floor, when he isattacked 
in his politics, when he is villainously attacked in 
the newspaper articles of the day, to make such 
comments as he thinks his position demands, 
With that view, I have called the attention of the 
House to this subject, and with that view I shall 
make a few remarks. 

I do not, sir, accord to any gentleman, either 
of the press or of this House, the right to dictate 
to me when and how I shall discharge my duty. 
I am responsible to my constituents, and when 
they complain it will be time enough for gentle- 
men of New York to complain. 

If the Republican party have their own dignity 
| in view, it docs scem to me that it is time that 
they arise and denounce those who come here to 
dragoon us and to dictate to us our duty, and to 
prepare papers for us to sign to carry out some 
scheme of policy of designing politicians. It is 
due to their own dignity and to their own man- 
hood to denounce it here and to denounce it 
everywhere. . 

Mr. CLEMENS. Will the gentleman from 
Illinois allow me to ask him a question? 

Several Memsers. Oh no; lct him go on. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I decline—most 
respectfully decline. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I merely desire to ask— 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Iwill not be led 
from my purpose. This matter does not concern 
any gentleman but myself. I have some knowl- 
ledge of the tactics of the distinguished gentleman 
who assumes to direct the destinics of the Repub- 
lican party. 


same individual was, two years ago, planning and 


scheming for Pennsylvania and the whole Union. 
We have felt its effects; and when it strikes an 
Illinoisian it strikes a man who is alive and sensi- 
tive to this kind of management and this kind of 
political chicanery. Two years ago—it is proper 
to allude to it—when the great struggle was about 
to be commenced in our own State, Grecley and 
others were herc; and in the parlor of Senator 
| Doveras, night after night, in secret conclave, 
plotting and planning to sell out the politics of 
Mlmois; and, I might say, to sell Missouri, too. 
"Tell me not that Ido not know this. I can prove 
it. There was the scheme concocted. 

Mr. LOGAN rose. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois. 
i must excuse me. 


The gentleman 


through the leading Republican organ through the 
entire length and breadth.of our State; and when 


It is fresh in my recollection, and it į 
is fresh in your recollection, Mr. Clerk, that this | 


scheming for Illinois, as he is now planning and | 


i ments or not until I had read it. 


i ples, but which are not. 


our friends wrote to the Tribune to desist: from 
its warfare upon Illinois Republicans and her able 
and distinguished son, Abram Lincoln, they wrote 
back confessing candidly that they had:no objec- 
tion to the elegion of Sternen A. Doveras. 

If this is a tfhe Republican leader; if this: is a 
faithful organ of Republican sentiment, it is time 
that we knew it. I have said this plainly, and 
not under excitement. I have said it understand- 
ingly, and not by mistake.. I have said these 
things deliberately, for I know the truth of that I 
do speak; and, sir, when this man comes here to 
read me a lecture, and call me a fossil Whig, just 
varnished enough with Republicanism to get into 
Congress, who stood up in that fight with all the 
ability that I possessed, small though it may be, 
while he stood aloof, or was fighting with the ene- 
my in sustaining and helping to clect the man we 
most oppose and most dislike, I am unwilling 
that he shall lecture me here, and he shall not do 
it without my retorting in language suited to the 
occasion, in my judgment. ` 

Now, sir, 1 have but little more to say to this 
man, and but little more to say upon this sub- 
ject. In the article read by the Clerk and to 
which I have alluded, he characterizes as a cow- 
ardly act the moving of an adjournment of the 
House. Why was it moved? It was to enable 
us to act understandingly upon—and to discuss 
understandingly, as he admits there—the ques- 
tion of the doctrines of the Helper book. He 
charges upon the Republican party that they sat 
still here, and did not ask that it be read. ‘That 
is what he charges, and yet if a member moves 
an adjournment for the same purpose he iscalleda 
varnished Whig, just Republican enough to get 
into Congress. Well, sir, he once had some ism 
or principle just enough to get him into Congress, 
and he just got out, and, thank God, he will 
never get in again. [Applause.] j 

The motive that induced the motion I made 
was to ascertain, by a careful examination of the 


| compendium of Helper’s book, whether it really 


did or did not express the sentiments I entertain 
on the slavery question now before the country. 
Was it a proper and worthy motive? My name 


; appears to a recommendation of that compendium, 


and, as an honest man, my name appearing there, 
I want to know, and I will know, whether the 
book contains my sentiments or not. I had not 
read the book. I did not recollect, and 1 do not 
now recollect, having signed the recommendation, 
but presume I did so, from the fact that it appears 
among other Republican names; and I was un- 
willing to say whether it contained. my senti- 
I have now 
examined it, and the object of that adjournment, 
so far as 1 am concerned, has been satisfactorily 
accomplished. 

I know that gentlemen on the other side would 
rather put us in a false position. These are the 
tactics of the encmy—the strategy of political war; 
but they shall not do it so far as L am concerned, 
and I am determined, among my friends, as well 
as before my opponents, to utter what really and 
truly are my sentiments, as well as to disavow 
those which are charged upon meas my princi- 
I have examined this 
work, which has been published and got up since 
that recommendation was made; I have examined 
it, and I find in it many positions utterly inde- 
fensible; utterly at war with Republican doctrines; 
utterly at war with the great principle which 
has brought into being within the last three years 


| the strongest political organization of our country. 


When it is declared in that compendium that 
southern men should change their institutions by 


| violence; when it is said the Revolution of 1776 


has only commenced and never will be completed 
until it shall have been carried on to the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the South;-and that the non- 
slaveholders of the South, with arms and violence, 
shall revolutionize their country; and itis charged 
that I have indorsed the publication and recom- 
mended the sending out of a million or a hundred 
thousand copies, I care not which, through the 
land and among my own constituents, I would 
be recreant to my trust and duty as a Representa- 
tive from Illinois, if I did not deny itand denounce 
it upon this floor, [applause;] and I here declare 
that the publication of that compendium is a cheat 
upon those whose names appear signed to the rec- 
ommendation, and a fraud upon the Republican 


party. 
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I know my people; I think. I know the Repub- 
lican party; and he who says that among my con- 
stituents there is a man, that there is one voter, 
that will trample upon the slightest constitutional 
right of the South, belies them. Among those 
constitutional rights, we have avowed all over the 
country, certainly all over Einois, is the right of 
every State to regulate their own institutions—the 
institution of slavery included. I will not aid. or 
advise my people to stir up dissensions there, nor 
will I advise southern men to doit themselves. If 
slavery be a blessing, hug it to your bosoms. If 
it burns, scathes, eats out your vitals, it is your 
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American people will: be found upon the side of 
the Republicans, in whose hands.and upon whose 
principles ere long must rest the prosperity and 
safety of our great nation and glorious Union. 
Mr. McCLERNAND. Mr. Clerk, it is not 


my purpose at present to enter into this discus- 


sion at any length. f 2 : 

Mr. WELLS. I hope the gentleman will per- 
mit me.to offer a resolution which I endeavored 
to get before the House before this discussion 
commenced. , 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I hope the gentleman 


prepared to say—but that a large sum of money, - 
raised outside of Illinois by.the Republican-lead- 
ers, was used in Illinois for the purpose of defeat- 
ing Judge Dovenas and the Democratic. party: in 
that State, is quitecertam. : ‘ er 
I might go. further, and assert, upon -what J 
consider to be sufficient authority, that. not only 
did Greeley. use his-paper for the purpose of de- 
feating Judge Doveras and the Democratic party 
in the contest of last. year, but that he used. his 
private and personal influence with the Republi- 
cans in that. State.for that purpose; that -hẹ ex- 
pressed himself privately by letter in the most 


will pardon me for not yiee. 


own fault and not mine; and you alone must Several Memegrrs. Let it be read for inform- || condemnatory. terms of Judge Doucras, and ex- 


work out the remedy for this great evil, and yours ation. — ' e 7 f horted the Republican party of that State to.array 
is the responsibility; we will not interfere. That Mr. McCLERNAND. I yield for that pur- |j themselves against the Democratic party, and to 
is the sentiment of my people, and when I heard || pose. defeat it at whatever cost.’ I do not say that this 


the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr.Surr- 
man] say that he would not in any way interfere, 
directly or indirectly, with the relation of master 
and slave in the slave States, I recognized the true 
sentiment of the Republican party. 

When, on the other hand, you reach the Ter- 
ritories, where we have a common interest and 
a common right, then, sir, we are pledged to pre- 
vent its extension by any and by all constitutional 
means. We will do it by legislation. We will 
do it by giving land to the settlers, on which to 
rear the altars and homes of freedom, and by cut- 
ting off corrupt executive patronage and giving 
the election of all territorial offices to the people. 
We will do it by unshackling freedom upon the 
great western plains and allowing it to meot there 
the hideous front of slavery. Then, sir, as sure 
as that truth will overcome .error, so sure liberty 
and freedom will overcome slavery and wrong. 
These are portions of the means that we will use, 
for the Territories are our common heritage. 
There we are opposed to slavery. There we will 
make liberty free, for where slavery is it is 
shackled. 

Mr. Clerk, I have but a few words to say in 
addition. Ido not desire to detain the House at 
any length. In this Helper book I find the names 
of distinguished men recommended as patriots, 
und side by side with that of Wendell Phillips I 
find the name of the gallant Grow. I find the 
name of my distinguished friend from New Elamp- 
shire [Mr. Tappan] side by side with that of 
‘Wendell Phillips andGerritt Smithand others,who 
are the known opposers of the great political 
fabric of our country; one of whom has becn 
forged upon us as a Republican when he has 
fought against us in every great struggle of the 
Republican party. If those gentlemen are will- 
ing to sit here and permit such an association of 
names, I have no objection. With them it may 
be a mere matter of taste; but were my name 
there, humble as it is, I would spurn its connec- 
tion. [Applause.] 

Mr. Clerk, I have said these things in all kind- 
ness of feeling, and, as I believe, in all truthful- 
ness. I know that there is a repugnance upon 
this side of the House—whilst there is being made 
inflammatory speeches from the other, and whilst 
there have been unjust and undue demands upon 
them for explanation—to declare what are their 
sentiments lest it appear as if made under undue 
influences. It sometimes takes a braver man, al- 
though I make no pretensions to bravery, and 
more moral courage, to declare what are not your 
real sentiments among your friends, than it does 
to declare what your principles and opinions are 
before your opponents. These are my sentiments, 
and, if my Republican friends indorse them I am 
highly gratified; if they do not, let them upon 
this floor renounce them. 

As I hear no objections from this side of the 
House to the sentiments I have uttered here to- 
day, I may and do affirm them as true Republican 
doctrines. I appeal to my Republican friends to 
come up to this high position; to place your prin- 
ciples fairly and fally before the country, and to 
rely upon them for victory. When you cease to 
do that, you will cease to prosper and grow strong. 
The signs of the times are ominous, and the 
destiny of the Democratic party is written upon 
the very walls; in the great free North it is grow- 
ing smaller by degrees and beautifully less. On 
the contrary, Democracy atthe South is growing 
stronger, because it is pro-slavery in its senti- 
ments. 
publican platform be met by the true Democratic 
pro-slavery doctrines; then the great mass of the 


|; such a conversation took place or not. 
| had been there; if I had heard such a conversa- 


All we want, sir, is to let the true Re- || bu I r 
i; raised in the city of New 
—whether with the aid of Mr. Greeley, I am not 


The Clerk read the resolution; as follows: 

Resolved, That until this House shail. be organized by 
the election of Speaker, the clergy of this city, of the vari- 
ous religious denominations, be respectfully requested to 


-opèn the daily sessions of this Mouse with. prayer, and that | 


such of the clergy.as shall accept this invitation officiate 
on each day in alphabetical order. 


Mr. WELLS. I wish to make a single rc- 
mark explanatory of the motives with which I 
offer the resolution. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I cannot yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Clerk, itis not my purpose at this time 


i to enter upon this debate at any considerable 
| length. 


y object is to propound an interroga- 
tory to my colleague and to reply toshis answer, 
if I shall deem it proper todo so. Did I under- 
stand my colleague to accuse Judge Dovetas of 
complicity with Greeley in schemes designed to 
disorganize and defeat the Democratic party in 
Illinois? 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Will my col-: 


league repeat the question? 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Did I understand my 
colleague to charge Judge Doveras with com- 
plicity in schemes with Greeley to disorganize 
and defeat the Democratic party in Illinois? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois.. The statement 
I made, as near as I recollect it, was, that Mr. 
Greeley was found in consultation with Mr. 
Doveras, to insure the election of Mr. Dovetas 


to the Senate of the United States from the State į 


of Illinois. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Be so good as to re- 
peat that again. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. 
Mr. Grecley was again and again, with others, 
in consultation in the parlor of Judge DouGLAs, 
planning and scheming tho clection of Judge 

oveLas to the Senate of the United States from 
the State of Illinois. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Now, Mr. Clerk, this 
response to my inquiry may be regarded in two 
lights. First, if such a conversation occurred in 
the parlor of Judge Doveras, as the gentleman 
charges, how came the gentleman to know it? 
And, if it was a private conversation, is it honer- 
able for the gentleman to disclose it? So much 
for the personal aspect of the question. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Does the gentle- 
man want a response? 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Not now. As for my- 
self, I was not present at the time of the alleged 
conversation, and cannot say positively whether 
But if I 


tion in Judge Dovexas’s parlor, regarding it as 
private conversation, I would consider myself 
dishonored by a revelation of it to the public. 
Again, as to the political aspect of the charge, 
Ido not believe it to be true; although, as I before 
said, I cannot pronounce upon it from a personal 
knowledge of its truth or untruth. Certain it is, 
however, that I have no sympathy with Mr. 


Greeley, or with any of his political schemes. Ij 


repudiate both. 
‘Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois. 


| man allow me just at this point to set him right? 


Mr. McCLERNAND. 


It is passing strange, 


however, if Mr. Grecley was favorable to Judge | 
Dovenas’s reélection, that he should have taken | 


so active and conspicuous a part as he did against 


| Judge Doveras in regard to that election. Not í 
only did Mr. Greeley employ his unscrupulous | 
H pes for the purpose of defeating Judge Dovel.as, 


ut I understand that a large sum of money was 
York for that purpose 


I charge that‘ 


Will the gentle- | : 
‘| sentiment and aims at different objects. All I say 


‘as a whole. 


was the exact language used by him privately; 
but I have reason to believe that such was the 
substance of his private exhoftations—-such, at 
least, was common report and common opinion 
among the Democrats.in my portion of Illinois. 

I tell the Democratic members of. this House 
that the Democrats of Illinois have always stood 
true to the Constitution and the Union. Like the 
old Roman tribune they bear their scars. upon 
their fronts and not upon their rear. Can my col- 
Jeague say as much for the Republicans of Ii- 
nois? Amid all the mutations and changes of 
parties and politics, Hlinois has stood firm. She 
stood firm in the great contest of last year; stood 
firm in the recent contest which embraced the por- 
tion of the State in which I was recently elected. 
to a seat in this body. The gentleman says in an 
exulting ‘strain that the Democracy is growing 
smaller by degrecs and beautifully less in the 
Northwest. In Illinois, facts contradict that asser- 
tion. It is but recently that I made a canvass for 
Congress, in a central district of Illinois, embrae- 
ing counties which for a long time have been ident- 
ified with the Opposition to the Democratic party, 
and in thosc counties especially, in which the Op- 
position was strongest, their majorities were en- 
tirely overcome, and the Democracy triumphed 
by large majorities. In those counties. we met the 
Republican forcesand scattered them to the winds, 
There is no sympathy among the people of IHi- 
nois, or among the loyal people of the North- 
west, with the sectionalism of the Republican 
party. Tho Democracy of Illinoisare forthe Union 
and the whole Union. They stand by the rights 
of the North and by the rights of the South; and, 
impelled by a sense of duty and of honor, the 
would as quickly defend the righis of the South 
as those of the North. They know no difference 
between the North and the South, Standing upon 
a national platform of principles, we have met 
with a favorable response from all national: men, 
and particularly from old line Whigs, who, true 
to the teachings of Clay and Webster, are opposed 
to abolitionism and sectionalism. Thus strength- 
ened by these patriotic accessions, the Democracy 
of Illinois feel assured of victory in 1860, The 
battle of the next year will crush out Republican- 
ism in Illinois. 

The question before us at this time is, whether 
we shall select a Speaker standing upon a national 


| platform or upona sectional platform? and so the 


issue will be interpreted by the country. As for 
myself, am for a man who stands upon a national 
platform, whose heart beats responsive to the 
interests of our whole country, who would stay 
aggressions wheiher upon the South or the North, 
and who would guard the Union as the ark of 
political safety. In onc of the candidates we have 
before us—in Tuomas S. Bococn—I recognize a 
man answering to these conditions, filling this 
measure, and fam for him. His public career | 
assures us that neither the dignity of the station 
we propose to clevatc him to, nor the honor of the 
country will suffer in his hands. 

It is not for me to say that the candidate pre- 
sented upon the other side reflects a different 


is, that he is preéminently identified with a party 
some of whose leaders have addressed their fanat- 
ical hearers under a mutilated flag—a flag from 
which all those stars representing the slaveholding 
States have beenruthlessly and traitorously torn; 
thus indicating their sectional feeling, an their 
preference for the Union dissevered to the Union 
We know that. the desire and the 
attempt, opon the part of -Republican leaders, to 
continue the agitation of slavery“upon the floor 
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of Cofigress has been attended with the most in- 
jutious conséquences to the country. We know 
‘that the effect of their cherished ‘policy of con- 
réssional intervention has been to array the | 
North against the South ard the South against 
‘the North. - We know that the effect has been to 
‘paralyze the action of the Government upon sev- 
“eral occasions, and disable it from perforriing its 
legitimate functions I might cite thé instances of 
“this truth, but will not pause to do so now. 
“Mr. PALMER. Willthe gentleman allow me 
‘to ask him a single question?- Did or did not the 
‘repeal of the Missouri compromise line open up 
the agitation of the slavery question? 

Mr. McCLERNAND. suppose that if I 
were to answer the gentleman, my answer would 
not be satisfactory. I therefore leave him to an- 

‘swer his own question. I was saying, when in- 
terrupted, that the position’ assumed by the Re- 
publican’ leaders on the: slavery quéstion was a 
position antagonistic to the peace of the country 
and to the perpetuity of the Union. -How'stands 
the case? One of the most distinguished leaders 
of the Republican party has proclaimed-—what? 
That there is an irrepressible conflict between the 
‘free States and the slave States, and that that con- 
flict must continue to rage until one or the other 
shall be exterminated. č 

How different the ‘teachings of the fathers of 
the Republic! They taught very opposite doc- 
trines. They taught that the very difference in 
‘the employments of the people of the different 
States would but contribute to strengthen the 
Union, and perpetuate it. The very preamble to 
the Federal Constitution ignores the abominable 
heresies thus proclaimed by Wittiam H.Sewarp. 
{t declares that the Constitution was established 
to effect a more perfect Union, to secure peace, 
to establish justice, &c.; yet Seward maintains 
that the Union of these ‘States, under the Con- 
stitution, is destructive of those very objects. 
Whose teachings shall we adopt—those of the 
great high priest of the Republican party or those 
of Washington and Franklin and Hamilton and 
Jay? The moral consequences that have flowed 
‘from the fanatical agitation by the Republican 
party of the subject of slavery are of the most 

eplorable character, 

They have had the effect to alienate the North 
from the South; to engender hostility between 
two sections of the country. They have found 
a practical illustration in the conduct of this | 
man Brown, whom we find, with his aiders and | 
abettors, stopping a railroad train and proclaim- 
ing to the slaves of the South that their liberties 
are to be won in the midst of the smoking vil- 
lages and cities and murdered inhabitants of the 
South. And is if not time that all conservative 
and national men should rally for the Union? 


| 
Hence, I repeat, the question now before us is, |j 


whether we shall elect a Speaker standing on a 
national platform, or a Speaker standing on a 
sectional platform? Iam for the national man. 
Tam against the sectional man. 

As for Judge Doveras, his course is illustrated 
by a brilliant career which now forms a part of 
the history of the country. His devotion to the 
Democratic party cannot be called in question. 
He has led it in some of the darkest hours of its 
trials. He has never abated his efforts to pro- 
moteits honor, its prosperity, and its ascendency. 
He has been its champion than whom none has 
been more faithful, courageous, and efficient. 
Such is the judgment of Illinois. Such, I believe, 
will be the judgment of the nation, when 
sion and prejudice shall have subsided. 
eagle flight of Srepnen A. Doveras is above and 
beyond the reach of the poisoned arrow of the 
gentleman to whom I reply, (Mr. Kexioce.] 
But I would not do my colleague injustice. He | 
has not said that he himsclf heard the conversa- 
tion upon which he predicates a charge. I do 
not understand him to vouch for its (ruth upon 
his own personal knowledge. He may have heard 
it from some man who said he heard it from 
another man, and this is all. No authority is 
vouched for the charge; even the gentleman him- 
self docs not vouch for it, and I believe it to be 
utterly without foundation. Certainly, it is con- 
tradicted by the evidences afforded by Judge Dove- | 
Las’s character and by his whole public eareer. 
The charge comes too late, either to be believed | 
or to be true; besides, the originator of such a 


Bho 
“he | 


which he was a hearer, is unworthy of credit 
among honorable men. I wilł not do my colleague 
the injustice to suppose that he could be guilty 
of such conduct: : l A 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois. I agree with the 
gentleman that it would not be proper to disclose 
a private conversation, although the gentleman 
has talked about Mr. Greeley’s private opinions 
and wishes. I say now, once for all, such was 
the fact. I-was not there; butit was the fact. It 
was not told me in confidence either. That is 
enough on that subject. Iam pleased with my 
collcague. I am fortunate in having’ such col- 
leagues here. The faculty with which he sings 
psalms to the Union, and to the union of the De- 
mocracy in particular, just at this juncture of 
time, gives me great gratification. New converts 
always shout the loudest. 

Mr. WELLS. The Republicans are anxious to 
organize this House by the selection of a Speaker, 
so that the operations of Government may notbe 
impeded by the agitation of slavery or any other 
questions; so that the public creditors may be 
satisfied their just demands, and laws needful for 
the protection of the varied interests of our com- 
mon country may be passed. 

As yet we are not a deliberative body, in any 
just sense of the term. We are substantially 
without officers to preserve order, and without 
rules for our guidance. 

The will of the majority is, in fact, our only 
rule of action, and if that will is to be swayed by 
passion and prejudice; if party spirit is to sup- 
plant the spirit of patriotism; if we are to lose 
sight of the grave interests we represent; if, in 
place of the sober dictates of reason and con- 
science, angry and recriminative discussion is to 
be the- business of this House, what assurance 
can we have that the will of the majority of this 
House will be the voice of the people or the voice 
of God? | y 

I shall shrink from no discussion when I think 
the proper time has arrived. 

Whether we on this side advocate the eternal 
and immutable principles of justice; whether those 
principles we advocate shall place our Constitu- 
tion and our Union on a rock whose foundation 
shall be unshaken by the foam of partisan or sec- 
tional passion; or whether such are the principles 
advocated by the other side of the House, history 
will ultimately determine. 

In the mean time, lct us test our faith in our 
principles by an appeal to the Father of all, ask- 
ing him for that protection and guidance which 
all who witnessed the scenes of yesterday must 
know we all need. 

I offer the following resolution, in the hope that 
its adoption may bring down the blessings of the 
Almighty upon the deliberations of this assembly: 

Resolved, That, until the House shail be organized by the 


clection of a Speaker, the clergy of this city, of the various 
religious denominations, be respectfully requested to open 


i the daily session of this House with prayer, and that such 


charge, asa betrayer of private conversations of | 


| 


of the clergy as shall accept this invitation officiate one 
each day in alphabetical order. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I desire to know 
whether this House has the powerto transact any 
business until after its organization. 

The CLERK. 
cide, 
be submitted to the House. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I shall not make any 
question about it. 

The question was taken, and the resolution 
adopted. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I have listened, 
Mr. Clerk, with some degree of interest to the 
discussion that has taken place in the House this 
morning; and, while I do not propose to prolon 
it by any extended remarks of nty own—for 


ing member—I cannot permit the occasion to pass 
without saying something in regard to the-matter 
which has been alluded to by my colleague, [Mr. 


Kexioce.] [desire to know from him when the || 
conversation took place to which he has referred? f 


_ Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. What conversa- 
tion? 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. The conversation 
between Greeley and Doveras. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Two years ago 
this winter, if I recollect right. The time of the 
struggle between the Administration and Mr. 
Dovexas 


It is not for the Clerk to de- | 
Ifthe genUemen makes the question, it will | 


i 


have sought rather to be a working than a speak- | 
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‘name of his informant. 


‘speak presently. 


| election to the Senate. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. [will now ask my 
colleague whether he was present at that conver- 
sation; and if not, who reported it to him ? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of fllinois. Whenever it 
becomes necessary, and if the gentleman denics 
the fact, I can prove it. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. The gentleman, 
then, is “ mum,” fortifying himself behind the 
privilege of confidence, ead refusing to disclose 
the name of the individual who reported the con- 
yersation to him! 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. The gentleman 
must be corrected on this subject. I stated dis- 
tinctly that it was not in confidence it was told to 
me, and the gentleman should not so state. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Then why.not dis- 
close the name to the House and country? 

Mr: KELLOGG, of Hinois. Because Ido not 


‘see proper now to do it: ` Let that be the answer. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Minois. My colleague does 
not see proper to do it! IfI had been in my col- 
league’s place, I think I would not have alluded. 
to a conversation that took place, as he says, in 
a private parlor, with a view of producing an effect 
on the country, and then refuse to disclose the 
I leave such conduct to 
the deliberate judgment of the country. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois. Does the gentle- 
man deny the fact? 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. On that point I will 
I supposed that if any such 
conversation took place as he refers to, it was 
two years ago, during the struggle on the Le- 
compton question. He has fixed upon that time, 
aod will not cavil about it. All I want is, there 


| shall be no mistake as to the period he designates. 


Being the only Democratic member from the 
State of Illinois who was in the Thirty-Fifth 
Congress, all my Democratic colleagues in this 
Congress being new members, I claim to know as 
much or more about Judge Dovauas’s course than 
my Republican colleague from the district just 
above me, [Mr. Ketiogee.] 

Sir, during that fearful and exciting struggle, 
being the warm and devoted personal and polit- 
ical friend of Judge Doveras, I was with him in 
consultation almost every day. Hardly—I might 
almost say—an hour passed but the Democratic 
portion of the delegation from IHinois exchanged 
views with him and each other, and kept them- 
selves posted in reference to what was going on, 
as faras they could;,and, sir, this is the first 
time in my life that I ever heard it charged ar in- 
timated that Judge Doveras and Mr. Greeley 
were plotting and conniving together in the parlor 
of the former for the purpose of securing his re- 
{was frequently, daily 
there, but I never saw Mr. Greeley there, I never 


| heard of his being there, I was never introduced 


to him in my life, I do not suppose that to-day I 
should know him by sight, and [am sure if he 
had called at Judge Douaras’s often, or the judge 
was ‘plotting’ with him, I would have met him 
there. I do not sec how I could have avoided it; 
yet I never did see or hear of his being there; 
and in the absence of Judge Doveras without 
knowing what he will say upon the subject, I 
take the responsibility here of asscrting that I do 
not believe there is one iota of truth in the charge 
of my colleague—not one. 

Judge Doveras, for his reélection, is not in- 
debted to my colleague, [Mr. KeELLOGG,] nor is 
he indebted to the Republican party. Te is not 
indebted to Mr. Greeley, but he is indebted to 
the brave hearts and determined will of the Dem- 
ocratic party of the State of Illinois, a State which 
loves and has adopted him as her son, and to no 


| other party. 


I deprecate upon the part of my colleague that 
he should, when he comes into the House to settle 
his own quarrels with Mr. Greeley, undertake to 
quarrel with anybody else. If there isa matter 
between Judge Doveras and another, let them 
settle it without his interference. The Judge is 
not here to respond, and let me repeat, and J know 
that if the gallant Harris were alive and here, if 
Marshall were here, if Hodges were here, if 
Smith were here, if Shaw were here, they would 
each and all concur with me, that they never, at 
any time or on any occasion, heardof an interview 
having taken place between Judge Doveras and 
Mr. Greeley, though Mr. Greeley, may, for aught 
I know, have called at the house of Judge Dove- 
Las, and been in his parlor, for the purpose of 
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paying his personal respects to him, as thousands 
of other gentlemen are in the habit of doing, with- 
out regard to party politics; but that he ever calied 
there for the purpose of entering into a political 
bargain, or that Judge Doveras ever entertained 
or received any such proposition, I utterly repu- 
diate and deny. I know I am safe in denying it, 
and it does.scem to me that this is a late hour and 
an unpropitous moment to introduce a matter of 
this kind. . ; po 

Judge Doveras is responsible for his own con- 
duct and needs no defense at my hands. The 
whole history of his political life repels the charge 
that has been madé by my colleague, and I have 
no doubt that if he thinks it worthy of his con- 
sideration he will repel it over his own signature, 
or perhaps in his place in the Senate. He is not 
oie who isin the habit of making ‘political bar- 
gains, but always stands upon the strength of his 
own principles. Lrosc,Mr. Clerk, for the purpose, 
as I stated in the outset, not of entering Into any 
general discussion, but,as I believe itwas my duty 
to do, being the only Democratic tnember from 
Ilinois in this who was in the last Congress, to 
give my fixed and unalterable belief that the 
chargé against the distinguished Senator from Ili- 
nois is utterly without foundation. 

I havé not intended, no matter what issues 
might be presented, particularly at this stage of 
our procecding, to enter into any general discus- 
sion. There is a good deal of ill-blood in the 
House. Members are easily excited. I believe 
itis time to organize. Ido not come here with 
any spirit of insubordination or with any factious 
intent. I came here as an humble Representative 
of my constituents, to aid, as far a8 in my power, 
in the discharge of public duties, and I want to be 
about it. 


Sir, it may be, if these exciting discussions are || 


to be continued, that unpleasant if not fatal con- 
sequeti¢es Will ensue. A few more such scenes 
as we had on this floor yesterday, and we will 
hear the crack of the eovewven, and see the gleam 
of the brandished blade. Who desires that state 
of things? Had we not better be a little more 
conservative in our tone and temper? It would be 
quite ais well. I think the discussion ertaining 
to the matters which have been brought before the 
House is entirely out of place. I did not agree 
with the gentleman from Virginia,[Mr.Garnerr, | 
yesterday, when he said he would talk, and talk 
at‘all hazards; because I think this talking is cal- 
culated to do no good. In other words, I believe 
it is calculated, or will eventuate, in kindling the 


-fires of sectional discord, and cause them to burn | 


still møre and more intensely. Let us, then, go 
about our business, and away with this useless 
discussion. f 

If my colleague has any difficulty with Mr. 
Grecley, I hope he will go over to New York and 
settle it, and not come before the House with its 
We have other concerns of national importance 
to attend to here. Grecley reads him out of the 
Republican party, and he turns around and reads 
Greeley out of that party, both using pretty hard 
words towards cach other. It is a family fight, 
and let it be settled between them—it is none of 
our concern which whips. I hope, therefore, Mr. 
Clerk, that these discussions. will terminate, and 


that no more newspaper paragraphs will be thrust | 


upon the House. 

While upon the floor, and before I resume my 
seat, I offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, ‘That no debate shall be allowed in the House 
until after its. organization; provided, nothing herein con- 
tained shall prevent any member from interrogating candi- 
dates upon questions of public concernment and the can- 
didates from responding to said interrogatories. 

I know, sir, that, at this stage of the proceed- 
ing, the resolution is not in order, but I hope it 
will be received and adopted without objection. 

Mr. GARNETT. I object. 


The CLERK. The question recurs upon the | 
oint of order raised by the gentleman from Ala- | 


Pama, (Mr. Hovsrox,] that the call for the pre- 
vious question does not cut off debate. f 

‘Mr. GARNETT. Mr. Clerk, I regret, for one, 
that this debate should have degenerated into a 
discussion of the public position of any statesman 
in this country, however eminent he may be before 
the people. T regret that the gentleman from Tli- 
nois [Mr. KeLLoca] should have imagined that 
it was the purpose on this side of the House to 
play any game of tactics, or to resort to any 
course of strategy to gama temporary advantage 


| book, and those sentiments, appear before the 


| written yesterday morning from his residence in 


| book was submitted to him, it contained passages 


i the House, it does not appear what was the mat- 


| and the statistics of that city show that one in every 
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in this election. No; sir; for one, my purpose. in 
supporting the motion madé by my friend from 
Missouri (Mr. Crank] was a higher one. We | 
desire to know here, upon the very threshold of 
the Thirty-Sixth Congress+-we desire to know, 
ag a preliminary to any éomimhon action in this 
House, as far 48 we can, what is the sentiment 
and purpose of gentlemen of the North, and more 
especially of that great party there, which they 
tell us is dominant in nearly all of the States. 
Fortunately the nominee they have agreed upon 
for Speaker presents us with one test, at least, of 
northern sentiment. It is not denied upon the 
other side of the House—at least no one has ven- 
tured to rise in his place and deny it—that the 
author of the book mentioned in the resolution of 
the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Helper, advo- 
cated insurrection when he advised a course of 
internecine war between the citizens of the South; 
when he advised their slaves to rise and attain 
their freedom by forcible means, if they cannot 
by peaceable means. I have heard no gentleman 
on the other side denounce those sentiments. I 
have heard no one venture to deny that the man 
who could utter such sentimentsand publish them 
in a book, is ‘a traitor to his country and info- 
mous ih the sight of all mankind. Yet, sir, that 


world recommended in a circular letter signed by 
sixty-three members of the presens Congress; 
signed, amongst others, by the gentlemen who” 
are known to have been most prominent for the 
Republican nomination for Speaker—signed by 
the very gentleman who now stands before ‘the 
House as their candidate. He -informed -us yes- 
terday that, although his name was signed.to that 
paper, he did not remember that he had signed it; j 
that he certainly had never read the book. Lam 
ready to give him the entire benefit of his dis- 
claimer. 

I wish to be guilty of no discourtesy or disre- 
spect to any gentleman. I do not desire to mis- 
represent the sentiments of the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Suerman.] Lethim have the benefit 
of the disclaimer which he has made; although 
he accompanicd it, and I beg the country to notice 
it, with no denunciation or condemnation such 
as ought to riše in every honest and patriotic 
heart. There was no impulse with him to speak 
out against the atrocious sentiments of that book. 

But, sir, why did he sign it? To show why 
he signed it, he produced a letter from one of the 
grey-headed sachems of the Republican party, 


this neighborhood, informing us that, when this 


so objectionable that, even he (Mr. Blair) con- 
demned them. Mr. Helper promised to expur- 
gate those passages. It was upon that assurance 
—that Mr. Helper promised to expurgate those 
passages—that Republican members of Congress 
and the influential men of the Republican party 
were induced to give their countenance to the cir- 
culation of the pamphlet. x 

‘In the first place, Mr. Clerk, and gentlemen of 


ter that was to be expurgated. Was it the senti- 
ments which have been published in the newspa- 
pers and to which attention has been called on 
this side of the House, or was it something still 
more objectionable? Admitting for the sake of; 
argument that it was the very sentiments which 


have been brought upon this floor, in what posi- |; 


tion does that place Mr. Blair and the gentlemen 
who signed this paper_on his recommendation? 
A man comes to Mr. Blair and submits a book 
to him with seritiménts so atrocious as to revolt 
the moral sense of all just men, and yet that 
traitor, that infamous creature, is received into 
Mr. Blair’s confidence, and Mr. Blair recommends 
to the Republican members and leaders of this 
House and the country to indorse and circulate 
and to give their influence and the stamp of their 
signatures to that man’s book, Suppose a north- 
ern man were to come into any society of southern 
gentlemen and propose to them a scheme of as- 
sassination and of arson in the northern States; 
suppose he were to come to us and ask us to aid 
him in the publication ofa book advising the oper- 
atives in your factories to sct fire to the looms m 
your mills, or the hungry citizens of New York— 


seven there is a pauper—to rise for bread and to 
make war upon the lordly capitalists, whatdo you | 


suppose would be the answer wewould make? 
| How would you expect that we would receive 
such a proposition? To ‘expel him from: our 
houses, to refuse him our confidence; to detiounce 
him. to the country as à traitor and- as'am assas- 
sin? Surely so. But not so does: your leader, 
not $o do you réteive a man who plays that:part 
tothe South. You réceive him in your homes, you 
tell him—“ Truc, you avow these séritiinents ;tree 
you aire this assassin and incendiary; but expur- 
gate these objectionable passages, and “we will 
advise out party to cireulate a million copies Of 
your book.” == ae i SO o TaT Hes 

A friend tells me that the whole book is of thst 
character, and that therefore thé whole of it would 
have to be éxpurgated. Admitting ‘that the test 
of the book is composed of statistical tables and 
arguihent, ‘yet you, the signers of this circular, 
are placed in the position of Mr. Blair, of taking 
into your confidence and attempting to use the 
influence of a man who yourselves ‘admit’ as 
worthy only ofacommon jail. If you have signed 
this circular upon, the réeotmendation of “Mr. 
| Blair, who knew what was the nature of the book, 
why do you have no word of denuficiation for 
him? ` If you disapprove of it, if you refuse how 
to indorse the sentiments of such 4 man as Helper, 
why have you no word of denunciation ‘for the 
man, trusting to whom, and relying upon whose 
truthfulness and judgment, you were induced to 
sign a circular recommending and: indorsing that 
book? It will not do for every’gehtleman:to:sa 
he had not read the book, and was ‘not aware of 
what was contained in it. Even the candidate 
for Speaker, a gentleman from Ohio himself, {[Mr. 
SirermAn,] who doubtless had not réad the book, 
as he tells us ‘80, even he was induced to sign it. 
Why? Because the book was a pood one? No, 
; sir; but upon the assurance that the objectionable 
passages should be expurgated. Thus his atten- 
tion was called to the fact that there were assages 
| in that book so objectionable that Mr. Blair him- 
self could not indorse them. f ; 

What is the beginning of this circular letter? 
It asserts, “if you have read and critically ex- 
amined.” The gentlemen then assert to the coun- 
| try that they have not only read the book, but 
critically examined it. Among those who signed 
it were “* William H. Anthon, treasurer, No. 16, 
Exchange Place, “New York.” Treasurer “of 
what? Treasurer of John Brown’s provisional 
government? or of what secret association for 
assassination, rapine, and insurrection? «S. E. 
Sewall, Boston, Massachusetts,” William Gun- 
nison, Baltimore;” ‘S. Padleford, Providence ;’? 
“L. Clephane, Washington,” one of the editors, 
I believe, of the Republican organ ‘here, anda 
man whose name has been “connected with the 
inferior offices of this House in its organization. 
«W. B. Thomas, Philadelphia;’’ “ Cassius M 
Clay, Whitehall; “ William McCauley, Wil- 
mington;” “F. P. Blair, jr., St. Louis.” These 
are the gentlemen who asserted to the country 
that they had read and critically examined the 
book; and it is upon their recommendation you 
say that you were induced to sign the circular 
without having read the book. And have you no 
word of denunciation for these men? Are they 
not responsible? Have they not committed a 
breach of trust? Have they not committed a 
fraud upon you in inducing you to put your 
names to that recommendation? Yet, not one 
word do you venture to utter in denunciation or 
condemnation of such men as those. 

And when the gentleman from Ilinois, (Mr. 
KeLrLoca] rises in his place this morning, in con- 
sequence of an attack of Greeley upon him, and 
manfully denounces Greeley and the sentiments 
of the Helper book, which so few of you have 
ventured to do yet, what docs he terminate his 
speech by saying? He tells us it frequently re- 
quires mere moral courage to ony that you 
entertain certain sentiments than it does to say 
what you do believe. He tells you, gentlemen 
of thé Republican party, that it requires moral 
| courage for you to deny that you entertain 
i Helper’s sentiments, and yet you expect us to 
| elect a Speaker from such a party as that; you 
| expect us to elect for Speaker a gentleman whose 
i name is associated with these transactions. You 
i 
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| expect us to put a party like that in power, one 
member of which tell us that he is afraid of the 
denunciations of his own party if he denies that 
| -he approves of these incendiary doctrines. 
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The gentleman from New York: [Mr. Crarr] 
told_us yesterday that he never knew an Aboli- 
tionist. in New York; lic in whose district the 
church of Doctor Cheever reverberates, Sunday 
after Sunday, with sentiments of. treason and 
bloodshed; he in whose State a Senator was 
chosen, to represent the people in this Congress, 
marked above all others by his bold, imperturb- 
able. calculations, by his decp-laid plans, by his 
acting upon a- calculated. system, where you can 
mark out his course, step by step, from year to 
year—all connected parts of one whole—who, 
as my friend from South Carolina [Mr. Kerrr] 
showed yesterday, before he ever entcred the 
Senate, uttered sentiments the same in substance 
though not in form as Helper’s—a Senator who 
preaches up to the country that there is an irre- 
pressible conflict between the two sections of the 
country, which -must result in the overthrow of 
one or the other—a Senator who is a represent- 
ative man. of his party, whom they intend to 
nominate for the Presidency, and if they do not 
do it, it will be only because they are scared out 
of it! - No Abolitionists in New York or in the 
North! when at Albany one hundred minute guns 
were fired there in mourning for the death of John 
Brown! No Abolitionists in Natick! whenalarge 
public meeting of sympathy was held for Brown, 
at which a Senator from the State of Massachu- 
setts was present! No Abolitionists in Massa- 
chusetts! when, in the Senate of Massachusetts, 
they found nearly a majority in favor of adjourn- 
ing on the day of the execution of Brown! No 
Abolitionists at Cleveland! when, as a friend 
from Indiana tells me, that city was draped in 
mourning, and five thousand men were attending 
a public mecting, to express their sentiments upon 
that event, upon the day of the execution of 
Brown! 

You do not mean to interfere with slavery in 
the States! So the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Suerman] told us yesterday, though his remarks 
are somewhat diluted in the report of them which 
appears in the Globe to-day. He and his party 
do not mean to interfere with slavery in the States; 
but. they mean to hold southern people to the 
yoke, and to organize Territory after ‘Territory, 
into which no southern man shall be permitted to 
go with his property. They mean to hem us in, 
as with a wall of fire, as I think Mr. Sewarp 
said, until the institution is so cribbed and con- 
fined that it will perish for want of sustenance. 
They do not mean to interfere with slavery in the 
States, and yet when a band of assassins violate 
the sacred soil of my native State, we hear not 
one word of denunciation from you. You do not 
mean to interfero with slavery in the States, and 

et you find socictfes at the North planning de- 

iberately to render the institution valucless ‘upon 
the borders, by running off the slaves, until the 
owners are compelled to sell them to the South, 
or to emancipate and give them up to you. You 
do not mean to interfere with slavery in the 
States, and yet, though the Constitution guaran- 
tees the right of reclaiming fugitives from labor, 
laws are passed refusing to allow us the use of 
` northern jails; you turn your judges out of office 
if they assist in enforcing the law for the recla- 
mation of fugitives from labor, and you attack 
and use violence against our citizens when they 
appear there to reclaim their property. Call you 
this no interference with slavery in the States? 
Call you the incessant war against it waged from 
your press, your pulpit, and yonr hustings, no 
interference with slavery in the States? Why do 
you not carry on this crusade against monarchy 
in Europe, or against aristocracy in England, if 
it is a mere desire to correct public evils all over 
the world? Why not organize a society against 
slavery in Cuba and Brazil? Why not inaugurate 
political crusades against every system of gov- 
ernment that we disapprove in every part of the 
world? No, sir; these benefits, these kind offices 
are reserved for us—for your brethren, your fel- 
lows of the southern States. 

Years ago, se far back as 1836, Governor Marcy 

then Governor of the State of New York, advised 


the Legislature of that State to pass laws prevent- | 


ingand suppressing incendiary appeals ofabolition 
socicties—few in number at that time—inciting the 
slaves to insurrection. These few societies have 
become numerous. Their principles arc the shib- 
boleth of the great political party of the North. 
Yet what Governor of any of the northern States 


ackno 


| repeal the laws with which you have polluted 


| pass laws at home condemning and subjecting to 


| the gentleman from Missouri offered his resolu- 
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dare now make. such a recommendation as Mr. 
Marcy made twenty-three years ago? When 
Walker organizes a company of fillibusters and 
descends on Nicaragua, a country with which.we 
are at peace, you appeal to the neutrality laws 
that are properly on your statute books—you say 
we have norightto allow our territory to be used for 
organizing piratical expeditions against a friendly 
foreign Power, and.you call onthe President of 
the United States to use the Army-and Navy to 
suppress such expeditions, and to protect this for- 
eign Power from them. - And you do go properly. 
Nay; when Commodore Paulding’ exceeds his 
legal power in order to cxecute this law; when 
he does what he has no right ‘to do.in. making a 
descent on this foreign country, you pass resolu- 
tions of approval. But here we are—no foreign 
State—we are confederated States; here we are, 
no half-barbarian Nicaragua, but -your brethren 
of the Anglo-Saxon race; your fellow-citizens 
under a common flag, under the pretended pro- 
tection of a common Constitution—and which one 
of your States will pass laws suppressing these 
expeditions against the South? which one of your 
States will pass neutrality laws to punish the men 
who advise and the men who take part in these 
piratical expeditions against the peace and safety 
of the southern States? So far from it, when you 
discover men actually concerned in them, you 
allow them, with impunity, to publish statements 
declaring that they take themsclves to Canada to 
evade United States process. With impunity 
your Senators rise in the other end of the Capitol 
and denounce the Federal judiciary, because of its 
process to summon them as witnesses. With 
impunity, men high in your society, men at the 
head of your literary circles, men like Dr. Howe, 
edge their complicity by supplying money 
and arms to expeditions aimed against the South, 
and then they flee from the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral court. 

Gentlemen, let me say that the people of the 
southern States—and I believe Í speak what I 
know—arc sincerely attached to the Union of this 
country. We want to sce that Union preserved 
on constitutional principles; but we think that tho 
time has come to know whether the Union is to 
answer to the first great aim for which it was in- 
stitutecd—to preserve the peace and quict of the 
country. We belicve that the same fanatical | 
spirit—small at first, and growing gradually larger 
at the North—that has foreed party after party 
into subjection, shat has driven you on, first to 
one step and then to another, until you have 
reached your present position—that same fanati- 
cal spirit which has now grown beyond all bounds 
of your control, will drive you on toa point where 
you can no longer restrain it. We say to you, 
+‘ unless we can have peace in the country, unless 
we can have that protection from the attacks of 

our citizens which we have from foreigners, from | 
English and French, who dare not do onc tithe of | 
what you do, then the Union has come to the 
last.” You must go home to your people, and 
must put down this abolition spirit. You must 


your statute books, to nullify that provision of 
the Constitution which protects the value of our 
siave property along the borders; for we do not 
mean to stay in the Union until you have con- 
verted the border States into free States, and so 
demoralized and encrvated our strength. You must 


the hands of justice the men who advise and the 
men who plot and the men who engage in these 
insurrectionary attempts. You must do for us 
what we do for foreign nations, and what they do 
for every country with which they are at peace. 
Unless you do pass such laws, unless you do put 
down this spirit of abolitionism, the Union will 
be short; and it is for this reason that Iam glad 


tien. 

I want the attention of the country called to the 
fact, that so far advanced is the Republican party 
in its designs and schemes of aggression, that it 
has stamped itself as an accomplice of a man who 
counsels internecine war and the arming of the 
slave against his master. We want to know 
whether you have yet the strength to denounce 
and put down such men? We want to know 
whether yeu have the strength to fulfill, not the 
Federal, but your international obligations? The 
attention of the country has been aroused to this | 


condition of things. We mean to seenow, by the 
organization of this Fouse, whether thereis power 
enough to place in possession of the administra- 
tion a party under whose. government the. people 
of half the States of this Union could not sleep 
peaceably: ; Wires . . 
. Now is your time.: Now is the time for the 
country to see into whose hands the administra- 
tion of this Government is to go. Therefore, it 
is that I said yesterday, and say again, that I wish 
to see this debate exhausted. I wish the gentle- 
men of the Republican party to come to one of 
two positions—either to indorse Helper and his 
associates by an express avowal, or by their 
silence, or-else to come out and denounce these 
sentiments; denounce the men on whose faith they 
signed the recommendation; denounce the paper; 
denounce their constituents at home whose sym- 
pathy with them is known;. and I assert, with 
the gentleman from Missouri, that any man who 
cannot do that cannot safely be intrusted with the 
administration of the Government either in that 
chair or elsewhere. 

Mr. LAMAR rose. 

Mr. KILGORE. I rise to a question oforder. 

Mr. LAMAR. Ihope I shall be allowed to 

o on. : 

Mr. KILGORE. Very well; I will not inter- 
rupt the gentleman. 

Mr. LAMAR. 1 wish to make my acknowl- 
edgments to the gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. 
Ke ioae] for the very explicit, frank, and inge- 
nious statement which he submitted to the House 
this morning. I desire, however, to reply to the 
charge which some gentlemen have made as to 
the undue sensibility which the South has exhib- 
ited upon the subject of the pamphlet or circular 
now under consideration. 

The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Suzrman,] the 
recognized organ of that side of the House, com- 

lained that we had brought this question need- 

essly before the House. The gentleman from 
Indiana, [Mr. Kiieore,] in an attitude and man- 
ner of offensive defiance, denounced the resolution 
of the gentleman from Missouri as a fire-brand 
upon the floor; and still another gentleman, (Mr. 
Paumer,] with a classic clegance of language, 
i characteristic of his style, and with a refinement 
of manner peculiar to himself, spoke of it as lug- 
ging the negro into the House, and said that he 
musthe put out, Other gentlemen, and one from 
New York, asked, in a tone of triumph, “who is 
| to blame for this agitation? who does the fault 
: rest upon??? From every one on that side we 
hear janguage of reproach, remonstrance, and re- 
buke of southern men for rising andt expressing 
their scntimentsin relation to the treasonable doc- 
trines of that circular. 

Now, sir, I wish to submit a few remarks by 
way of vindicating southern Representatives from 
the charge of needless agitation upon this subject. 
Scarcely six weeks have elapsed since a foray 
was made upon one of the sovereign States of this 
Union by a band of lawless, desperate men, fresh 
from the scenes of bloodshed, arson, murder, and 
treason in Kansas, of which it has been the seat. 
A public armory belonging to the Federal Gov- 
ernment is seized; southern citizens—innocent, 
law-abiding citizens—are taken prisoners; peace- 
able citizens, attending to their ordinary business, 
are shot down like dogs in the streets in a south- 
ern town; southern soil is polluted with the blood 
of traitors to the State and to the Union. After 
being taken prisoners, their correspondence is 
laid before the country. The face of that corre- 
spondence shows that the leader of these blood- 
stained desperadocs was in communication with 
men distinguished for their intelligence, for their 
wealth, and for their moral worth, all over the 
North. 

More than that; a distinguished Senator of the 
United States—I put out of the way everything 
that he has said prior to that occasion, I do not 
choose to throw any light upon this transaction 
from the previous speeches of that Senator; but 
that correspondence shows that that Senator, the 
Corypheus ofnorthern anti-slavery sentiment—is 
implicated in this lawless, treasonable proceed- 
ing, a proceeding to excite a servile insurrection, 
| the object of which is to place the South a bleed- 
ing, mangled victim at the foot of northern power. 
I say the face of the correspondence shows it. I 
make no charge upon Senator Sewarp. I do not 
| even express the opinion that heris guilty. I hope 
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that he may show innocence of the charge. I am 
only showing what was the condition and cir- 
cumstances in which the Representatives of the 
southern States met these gentlemen here upon 
the floor of the House. : 

Well, sir, no sooner do we meet here upon this 
floor, than, through the agency and industry ofthe 
press of the country, there is disclosed a circular 
foreshadowing the very events which were con- 
summated upon the soil of Virginia, proscribing 
southern slaveholders, socially, politically, and 
religiously, sowing firebrands and arrows, discord 
and death throughout the land; and we find it with 
your signatures attached to it and yourselves rec- 
ommending it. : 

I ask, if there was not occasion for sensibility? 
I ask you, if there was not a propriety and fitness 
in invoking a disclaimer from that part of the 
House? The gentlemen who now bears the ban- 
ner of that party says they have said nothing, 
but have “ preserved a studied silence.” Ay, 
sir! you have. You understand the policy of a 
wise and a masterly inactivity ! [Applause.| You 
know there are occasions when the truth not 
spoken, which ought to be spoken, will pierce 
like an arrow, andranklelike poison. [Renewed 
applausc.] And you observed this studied silence 
because you knew that from it in future would 
spring forth hateful and discordant utterances. 

‘hat, sir, is the secret of that studied silence. I 
commend the policy of the gentlemen; but, sir, 
it will not avail you. We will have an explicit 
avowal upon this gnd upon other subjects. 

Well, sir, with these facts palpably and unde- 
niably confessed, written upon every newspaper, 
a resolution is introduced, giving gentlemen an 
opportunity for disclaiming the treasonable utter- 
ances of that pamphlet. How is it received? 
Why, with that same freedom of manners which 
thoy claim for their principles—with a guffaw, 
with uncourteous and indecent laughter. 

What follows? Under one of the most able 
and solemn appeals I have ever listened to, when 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mırusox] had 
called attention to the fact that they hadmet this 
call with contemptuous silence, they still re- 
sponded with janah ter; and these were the circum- 
stances, and these the positions in which this con- 
troversy: stood, up to the moment in which the 
gentleman from Ohio took the floor. One gentle- 
man, to whom I have already alluded, said we 
had brought the negro in here, and that he must 
be put out. Let us see you do it? Seon 

Sir, there are twenty members from the South 
standing upon this floor by virtuc of the negro, 
not as property, butas “ persons not free.” Put 
them out, will you? Sir, your fathers and my 
fathers did not put the negro out. They put him 
as an instjtution, of property, and of society, and 
of government, in the Constitution which you 
gentlemen swore to support. [Applause.] They 
did more thah that. hey put in that Constitu- 
tion, which you swore to support, a clause making 
it the daty of Congress to suppress insurrection; 


and when you signed your name to a document | 


which encouraged and incited servile insurrection, 

ou did it in the teeth of an oath to suppress 
insurrection. [Applause:] That is not all. That 
same Constitution makes it your duty to return 
the negro to his owner, even when he escapes into 
your own hireling State. Not only that, that 
same Constitution, framed by your fathers and 
my fathers in a lofty spirit of enlarged patriotism, 
also made the institution of slavery partand parcel 
of this Federal Government. It now holds here 
titles to this floor, and is an important element of 
Federal power by virtue of that intrument. Put 
the negro out at your peril! No, sir, it cannot 
be done. We of the South, under the necessities 
of our position, sce what is our missione Re- 
garding that Constitution as the instrument of 
our protection, we are determined to maintain its 
sacred compromises. You being a majority, and 
looking upon it as an instrument of restraint upon 
your power, have taken issue with the Constitu- 
tion and are attempting to throw off its restrictions. 
That'is the fight between us} and we are ready 
to meet it here. [Applause upon the floor and in 
the galleries.] 

Mr. Clerk, it is not my purpose to discuss the 
question of disunion upon this floor. I have no 
desire to discompose the nerves of any of those 
timid gentlemen to whom the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Stevens] referred yester- 
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day. I know thatit was spoken in irony. I know 


| these notorious facts indorse him in blank. They 4 


| did not know what you were signing, but it will 


these gentlemen are by no means timid, From 
the bottom of my heart I believe that your object 
is to drive us to disunion, and I have nc idea that 
the’ intrepid’ gentleman from Pennsylvania-will 
feel the slightest apprehension. No, sir. I al- 
most tremble for the South when I recollect that 
the opposing forces will be ledrby the distin- 
asked hero of the buckshot war. lGreat laugh- 
ter and applause.} Whatever may be the re- 
sult, however gloomy the catastrophe, his- sal- 
tatory accomplishments will enable him to lea 
outof any difficulty in which he may be involved. 
[Laughter and applause] We have talked about 
secession in the South sometimes, and I would 
desire totake the gentleman down into my State to 
give my people a practical illustration of peace- 
able secessions; for f understand that he gave, ina 
conspicuous way, a practical illustration of that 
doctrine upon a certain memorable occasion. 
[Laughter.] On that point, then, I have nothing to 
say. All I desire to say,Mr. Clerk,isthat for one 
Tam no disunionist per se. Jam devoted to the 
Constitution of this Union, and so long as this 
Republic is a great tolerant Republic, throwing 
its loving arms around both sections of tho coun- 
try, I, for one, will bestow every talent which 
God has given me for its promotion and its 
glory. [Applause.] Sir, if there is one idea 
touching merely human affairs, which gives me 
more of mental exultation than another, it is the 
conception of this grand Republic, this great 
Union of sovercign States, holding millions of 
brave, resolute men, in peace and order, not by 
brute force, not by standing armies, indeed by 
no visible embodiment of law, but by the silent 
omnipotence of one great, grand thought—the 
Constitution of the United States. [Applause.] 
That Constitution is the life and soul of this 
reat Government. Put out that light, and where 
is “that Promethean heat which can its light 
relume.”? That is our platform. We stand upon 
it. We intend to abide by it and to maintain it, 
and we will submit to no persistent violation of 
its provisions. I do not say it for any purpose 
of menace, but for the purpose of defining my 
own position. When it is violated, persistently 
violated, when its spirit is no longer observed 
upon this floor—I war upon your government; 
i am against it. I raise then the banner of seces- 
sion, and I will fight under it as long as the 
blood flows and ebbs in my veins. [Applausc.] 
But, sir, these gentlemen have assured us that 
when they signed that document inciting to in- 
surrection, they did not know what was in it; and 
that they had ho intention of indorsing its senti- | 
ments. That document emanated froma man by 
the name of Helper. Two years agoit was made 
the basis of an argument in the Senate Chamber, 
by a distinguished United States Senator. Its 
facts were controverted and the character of the 
author was held up to derision and scorn by a 
Senator from North Carolina. The discussion in 
reference to that book was one of the most pro- 
nounced features of that stormy session. Why, 
gir, it was the occasion of a brutal and violentas- 
sault upon this floor upon the person of a mem- 
ber of this House. Yet gentlemen, on the face of 


indorseall that he could say and all thathe might 
say. I, sir, honor them for repairing the mis- 
chief to the extent that they have; but, sir, it 
comes too late for the victims of the Harper’s 
Ferry tragedy. That was the logical and practi- 
cal carrying out of your recommendation. He 
doubtless read it. ours was the mere idea, but 
Brown’s raid into Virginia was the practical illus- 
tration of that idea. He erystalized that idea into 
action. You may now get up and say that you | 


not reach the dull, cold ear of John Brown and 
his associates, who now fill felons’ graves. You 
cannot, by that disclaimer, call back into life the 
men who were shot down like wild beasts in the 
streets of Harper’s Ferry; and I call upon you, 
gentlemen, now to rise and answer, in the name 
of God, are you guiltless of the blood of Jobn 
Brown and his co-conspirators, and the innocent 
men the victims of his ruthless vengeance, No, 
sir, you cannot. ; 
But you assure us, notwithstanding your 1n- 
dorsement, you intend not to violate a single right 
of southern citizens; that you do not intend to 
eome in conflict with a single constitutional right 
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$fr-the southern people or of the southern States. 
The gentleman ae Ohio made that declaration, 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Keinoce] 
asserted, with his usual and characteristic impet- 
uosity, that any man who-dared to.charge upon. 
any one of his constituents a desire to interfere , 
with a single constitutional right of southern peo» ; 
i ple; belied them.: Now, sir, I have this to :an+; 
swer: John Brown would have said precisely the - 
same thing; he did say, I am told, that he did not ; 
intend to interfere with a single constitutional right . 
of any southern man. . Fortunately.for the South 
our constitutional rights are not: tọ be graduated - 
by your. prostituted standard of. constitutional 
law. Now, l appeal to gentlemen right here, to 
know what do you mean when you say you wall 
not interfere with our constitutional rights?.. De 
ou mean our rights as you understand them? 
here is the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Ker- 
Loge,] with whom I have in times past been on 
agreeable terms of courtesy? The ingenuous 
manner with which he spoke this, morning in- 
duces me to interrogate him a little further. > Is it 
not the purpose of your party to bring to bear all 
the machinery of this Government, the execu- 
tive, the judiciary—by remodcling it ifnecessary—— 
and the legislative, tostrike with its congressional 
arm the institutions of the southern States from 
the Territorics of the Union? Task you that; and 
Lask you if you do not know that when you strike 
slavery from the Territories you have taken the 
initial and most decisive step towards the destruc- 
tion of slavery in the States? You know that 
that is your policy; and if there is any difference 
between you and John Brown, the difference is 
between the impetuous charge of the rude Cos- 
sack and the stealthy operation of the sapper and 
miner. Why cannot I get a response to that 
question ? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I made what I 
pappone would be a elcar, distinct, and unqual-. 
ified statemont of my views in relation to slavery 
in the Territories. I will make it again if the 
gentleman desires it. Estated that in the States 
slavery was a matter of their own, I believe it 
to be a State institution—not. a national institu- 
tion. Asa State institution, I treat it as such, 
for the Constitution recognizes it as a right. Be- 
yond the limits ef a State, the institution finds no 
warrant in the Constitution; and, believing as I 
do, that it is a moral, social, and political wrong, 
I said then, and I say now, that, with all consti-. 
tutional power, I will resist its aggression. {Ap- 
plause and hisses in the gallery.] These hisses 
and applauses in the gallery are all immaterial to 
me, and I know it is to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi; and I remark here that I and the gen- 
tlemen from Mississippi, I doubt not, between 
whom and myself have been social relations of a 
friendly character, both desire that these mani- 
festations shall cease upon either side. 

Mr. LAMAR. Ihave no feeling whatever in 
this controversy. All I want—and { know I shall 
get an explicit, unqualified, and distinct avowal 
from the gentleman—is to know whether you are 
not in favor of exerting the power of the Gov- 
ernment, and especially of Congress, to exclude 
| slavery from the Territories in order that there 
may be no more slave States. 

i Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois. Before the coun- 
| try and my God, I declare my desire that the 
, blighting curse of slavery should never extend 
| beyond the States in which it is. As a State in- 
| stitution you have it, and you can perpetuate it 
i State, and I pledge you we will not in- 
‘terfere with it. Is the answer explicit? If it is 
not, I will endeavor to make it so. 

| Mr. LAMAR. I have no doubt the want of 
| explicitness in the answer is owing to my own 
| vagueness in putting the question. I acquit the 
| gentleman of any intentional effort to evade an 
| answer. He now, as 1 understand, asserts that 
jit is the deste of his party that slavery should 
| not extend beyond the limits of the States m 
| which it now exists. The question to which I 
| desire to direct his attention is, whether he does 
intend to accomplish that desire by exerting 
he power of the Government to. exclude sla- 
from the Territories belonging to the Union? 
In every consti- 
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pallt 
| very 
| Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. 
| tutional way, I do. : 
| Mr. LAMAR. I ask the gentleman if he does 
not believe that the passage of an act excluding 
slavery from theTerritoriesisa constitutional way? 
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Mr. KELLOGG, of Minois. I believe it iss 
{Applause and hisses in the galleries.] Ibelievē“]! 
we How understand each other. 

Mr. LAMAR. Yes, sir, we do understand each || 
other; and I am rejoiced that the gentleman has 
told us what he means when he says thathe and 
his party will respect our constitutional rights. 
He declares that they will confine:slavery to its 
present limits, and the vast domain now belong- 
ing to our common Government, or hereafter to 
be acquired, shall be appropriated to the Free- 
Soil North. But why do-not these gentlemen con- 
tinue their applause? Are the revelations ill-timed 
and‘embarrassing? “ Ye gods! strike these dumb 
Republicans, and make them speak.” [Laugh- 
ter applause, and hisses.) Why so sull upon 
this occasion? Is it another specimen of your 
“studied silence??? 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania.. By the 
rules of the House, there can be but one speech 
at a time. ; 

Mr. LAMAR. Iam glad to hear thatexcced- 
ingly luminous remark. {Laughter.] 

T thank the House for its attention; and, as I 
have disclosed precisely the positions which have 
been occupied, ¥ will not detain the House any 
longer. desire, however, to say one word to 
the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Crarx,] 
who said (and I listencd to him, holding my breath 
in silent wonder,) that he had never seen aknown 
Abolitionist until he came to this city. All I have 
to say is, to commend to that gentleman from 
New York city a sentiment of an old maxim— 
“know thyself!’ [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. NELSON. Nothing has been said by 
any gentleman in this body with respect to the | 
resolution offered by the gentleman from North | 
Carolina, [Mr. Gitwer,] and as he and I occupy | 
a position here between the dominant parties of | 
the House and country, I trust that I will be 
allowed—although I had hoped thatit would have 
fallen into abler hands to. do so—to say something 
to the House in behalf of that resolution. | 

I am one of those, Mr. Clerk, who believe 
that the resolution of the gentleman from North 
Carolina ought to be adopted, in preference to 
the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri, [Mr. CLark.] I was pained to sce 
the resolution introduced by the member from 
Missouri. While I go as far as any other man | 
in the South or North to denounce that most in- 
famous publication that has excited the attention 
of this House, I, for one, think—with very great 
deference to the sentiments that have been ex- 
pressed on the other side—that weare giving too | 
much dignity and too much importance to a most 
infamous publication. I, for onc, am not in 
favor of placing Mr. Helper and his book in the 
same enviable notoriety that Krostratusacquired | 
by destroying the Ephesian temple. I, for one, | 
am opposed to damning his name to everlasting | 
fame, by placing it on the records of this House | 
and handing it down to an inglorious immor- į 
tality. It seems to me—with great deference to 
the opinions of other gentlemen who have cx- 
pressed different sentiments—that we are digni- 
fying this infamous pamphlettoo much by giving 
it the notice which it has commanded here. 

I think that the resolution of the gentleman ' 
from North Carolina answers the purpose de- 
signed by the mover of the other resolution, and 
is'more in accordance with the dignity of this | 
House and the gravity of legislative proceedings | 
than the resolution offered by the gentleman from : 
Missouri. And why should we not all come up 
from the East and from the West and from the 
North and from the South, and record our votes 
in favor of the resolution offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, which contains nothing 
that, by any legitimate construction or intend 
ment, could be construed as wounding the feelings |: 
of any member of the House? Why will we not i; 
all vote for these resolutions? They breathe the 
spirit of the two great parties that have hitherto | 
controlled, alternately, the destinics of this great | 
country. One portion of the resolution is copicd | 
from the resolutions of the great Democratic party |} 
in 1852; another is copied from the resolutions of 
the Whig party in the same year. The senti- 
ments that are avowed in the resolution of the hi 
member from North Carolina are—I respectfully | 
submit to the gentleman from Missouri—infinitely 
more comprehensive than the resolution whic 
he has offered here; because, while his resolution 
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| citement that exists at this time in the southern 


| wish to do itin a spirit of perfect respect to every 


' longer ago than 1850, a state of things existed 
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signalizes a particular publication, and gives ita 
notoriety which is altogether unworthy its nature, 
the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina condemns the slavery agitation in 
every shape and form. I, for one, prefer, there- 
fore, the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina; and'I carnes:ly insist on its adop- 
tion by this House. : 

There is one thing, Mr. Clerk, which I think 
cannot fail to have struck the mind of ever 
patriot, and every member of this House We 
meet together under most extraordinary circum- 
stances. An event of a most exciting character 
has occurred in one of the States of the Union, 
and it is natural that there should be a feeling of 
excitement on the part especially of those who 
represent that State on this floor. It is natural | 
that there should be a fecling of sympathy among 
those of us who live in adjoining States; but at the 
same time, Mr. Clerk, I maintain that we may 
carry this feeling of excitement too far. I know 
that a sentiment exists on the part of a portion 
of the members of this House—judging, at Icast, 
from the conduct of those who represent part of 
the northern States—that this excitement is al- 
together unnecessary, that there is no cause for it, 
and that it better comports with their dignity and 
with their honor that they should not participate 
in the discussion which has taken place here. Per- 
mit me to s to thoseay who entertain that senti- 
ment that I think they underrate the state of ex- 


States. And while I belong, Mr. Cierk, to a mi- 
nority here, and while I cannotexpect that the sen- 
timents to which I shall give utterance will meet the 
approval of cither of the dominant partics in this 
House, 1 beg leave to call the attention of the 
House to what I regard as the alarming crisis 
that exists in the history of our beloved land. I 
wish to do this temperately and moderately. I 


gentleman of the North and of the South. When 
we look to the South, we find a state of excitement 
there thatis in accordance with past events. What 
do we find on the part of a considerable and highly 
respectable number of the southern States of this | 
Union? Is it not something like a determination 
to precipitate a crisis? For one, I do not agree 
either with the extremists of the North or with 
the extremists of the South. When you look at 
the history of partics in this country, it is an 
undeniable fact that nullification had its origin in 
South Carolina; and from that day to the present 
the spirit of nullification, of secession, of dis- 
union, has never slept or slumbered. The snake 
of nullification has been scotehed, not killed. 
That fecling.xisted during the lifetime of its great 
leader; and one of the last letters he ever wrote— 
his letter to Colonel Tarpey—was one in which 
a meeting or organization of the southern States 
was recommended. In addition to that, we have 
had further proceedings on the part of the South 
which, I trust, cannot command the approbation 
of a majority of patriots in the country. With 
all that, not only did the spirit of nullification dis- 
play itself in 1832, but it has continued to exist 
since that time, in various forms and shapes, 
which I will not now take time to portray. 

A. spirit of discord exists between the extremes 
of this Union. ‘This was met, and in my humble 
judgmentis properly condemned, in the resolution | 
which has been offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Girmer.] 

{ do not propose, in any remarks I shall make 
upon this occasion, to enter into anything like an 
elaborate discussion of these subjects; but I think 
it may not be improper to call the attention of the 
Flouse to some of the facts which cannot have 
faded from their recollection. We all know that 
although the spirit of nullification was for the time | 
being quieted by the strong and energetic measures 
of General Jackson, yet every oceasion in which 
hostility to this Union could be manifested, since 
that memorable period, has been seized. No | 


which was unexampled in the history of the coun- 
try, unless it may have been in the Congress of 
1820, when the hearts of patriotic men from every | 
section of the Union were alarmed and excited in | 
reference to the probable result which preceded 
theassembling of-a southern convention in June, 
1850, and the reassembling of the same conven- |} 
tion at Nashville, at a subsequent period in the 
same year. 


i 


| ished for a series of years upon t 


The compromise measures, as. we all know, 
were the result of the patriotic. action upon the 
part.of the great leaders of the various political 
parties of this country. We all remember what 
the great Webster said in reference to the sleep- 
less nights which he passed in the consideration 
of those questions. We all know how in the most 
unusnal and remarkable manner Mr. Fillmore, 


| the President of the Union and champion, so to 


speak, of the Whig party of this country, received 
compliments such as were scarcely ever bestowed 
in modern times. He received them not only 
from members of his own. party, distinguished as 
statesmen in their day, butfrom those who warmly 
opposed his election and who had done every- 
thing in their power to embarrass his administra- 
tion. * 

The same parties which, in 1850, had pledged 
themselves that the Union should exist no longer, 
have now, from the force of circumstances, re- 
ceived an additional impetus; and our object now 
should be to arrest its progress, to allay the ex- 
citement which so unfortunately for the country 
we find existing when we assemble here. 

And that same feeling of disunion which ex- 
isted in 1850 in a portion of the southern States, 
not only existed at the time when the southern 
convention assembled in that year, but it has ex- 
isted from. the days of nullification down to the 
present period. It was “ unbent and unbroken?’ 
no longer ago than in 1858, when the letter of Mr. 
Yancey, of Alabama, was published, adverting 
to, or recommending, the organization of a Jeague 
of united southerners, the object of which was, 
as I believe, to dissolve the Union. I shall not, 
under existing circumstances, go into a history 
of their principles, many of which existed in and 
grew out of this fecling of dissatisfaction with the 
Union as it existed, which feeling has been nour- 

rhe part of a por- 
tion of the southern States, and has been developed 
in various modes, not important now to recapitu~ 
ate. 

And when we look North, are their skirts clear? 
When wg look North, are there no sentiments of 
that kind existing there? Is there nothing to 
correspond with the Vicksburg convention, which 


: was held no longer ago than in the month of May, 
1859? 


When we look to the South, we see a 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the Union mani- | 
festing itself upon all occasions and under all cir- 
cumstances. Is there no feeling of that kind upon 
the part of a portion of the North? Why, sir, 
since I came into this House I have heard senti- 
ments attributed to northern men which, itseems 
to me, equal anything that has been said at the 
South; sentiments which I regret to notice, and in 
which I trust no large portion of our northern 
brethren here agree. I will call the attention of 
the House to a few extracts lately published, 
showing the circumstances under which we have 
assembled herc, and the necessity there exists for 
wise and moderate counsels upon our part, I 
will read, in addition to what was read by one 
gentleman from Virginia, one or two extracts: 

“There is a higher law than the Constitution which 
regulates our authority over the domain. Slavery must be 
abolished, and we must do it.” i 

That sentiment is ascribed to Wittiam H 
Sewarp. The next extract is taken from the 
New York Tribune: 

* The time is fast approaching when the ery will become 
too overpowering to resist. Rather than tolerate national 
slavery as it now exists, let the Union be dissolved at once, 
and then the sin of slavery will rest where it belongs.” 

The next sentiment which I will read is as- 
eribed to Joshua R. Giddings, formerly a mem- 
ber of Congress. It is: 

“I look forward to the day when there shall be aservile 
insurrection in the South; when the black man, armed 
with British bayonets, and led on by British officers, shall 
assert his freedom, and wage a war of extermination against 
his master. And though we may not moek at their calam- 
ity, nor laugh when their fear cometh, yet we will hail it 
as the dawn of a political millennium.” 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I suppose that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee has heard that Mr. Giddings 
has, over and over again, denied the utterance of 
that sentiment when he was 

A Memper. On this very floor. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. Yes; and in his published 
communications to the country. 

Mr.COX. Yes; but the gentleman knows that 
he has never taken back the spirit of it. 

Mr. LEAKE, I undertake to say, that years 
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ago, when I was amember of this House, I heard 
him utier the sentiment. 

Mr. COX. 
to the Congressional Globe, as modified; but the 
spirit is the same exactly as that read by the 
gentleman from Tennessce. 

Mr. NELSON. [ have no desire to do injus- 
tice to any gentleman; and, therefore, I will give 
the authority for my statement. It is the Dem- 
ocratic Standard, a paper of which I know noth- 
ing, but which has been sent to my .address since 
I came here. The date of the paper is Novem- 
ber 26, 1859. 

Several Mempers. Where is it published? 

Mr. NELSON. It is published at Concord, 
New Hampshire. I find various other sentiments 
of the same character here. This sentiment is 
ascribed to Horace Greeley: 

“T have no doubt but the frec and slave States ought to 
be separated.” * * O+ — «The Union is not worth 
supporting in connection with the South.” 

And here is a sentiment ascribed to another 
northern gentleman. Iam so little acquainted with 
any of the members of this House, that [really am 
unable to say at this moment whether the gentle- 
man is a member of this House or not. Unless 
my impressions are erroncous, he was at one time 
a member of this House. It is Mr. Anson P, 
Buruiveame. [Laughter.] This sentiment is 
ascribed to him; and if he never gave utterance 
to it, why, of course, I have no desire to do him 
injustice: 

“The times demand, and we must have, an anti-slavery 
Constitution, an anti-slavery Bible, and anti-slavery God.” 

Now, Mr. Clerk, without taking up the time 
of the House with reading other extracts of the 
same kind, I will state that my object in adverting 
to them is to show that, as we all know, we have 
in this Union extremists at the North and ex- 
tremists at the South. I could multiply extracts. 
There was a time in the history of dus land when 
the Hartford convention stunk in the nostrils of 
the American people; when the man who cried 
out disunion or secession was regarded at least 
as a moral traitor to his country. Those halcyon 
days have passed away, and now what once struck 
the public mind with horror, what once was re- 
garded as worthy almost of death, is a sentiment 
which seems to mect with a response in the North 
and with an utterance in the South. I, for one, 
Mr. Clerk, am opposed to this feeling of disunion, 
no matter whence it comes, [Prolonged applause 
in the galleries and upon the floor.] I, for one, 
am opposed to this slavery agitation, no matter 
whether it comes from the South or from the 
North. {Renewed applause.] 

It seems to me that there is very little for us to 
contend about. I come froma slave State, and, 
although J am not a man of wealth, I own a few 
slaves, andam not ashamed to say it here. Isay, 
sir, that I am opposed to this sentiment, no mat- 
ter whence it comes or by whom it is given ut- 
teranee. Ido think that we, or rather the two 
great partics of the land, are fighting a battle alto- 
gether in advance of the time. To borrow the 
idea, though I cannot quote the language of that 
eminent and distiaguishcd man, Mr. Webster, 
the question of slavery has been practically set- 
tled in regard to much the greater portion of this 
Union. Tt has been settled, as he in substance 
said, by the laws of nature and by the laws of 
climate. By the action of the pegple it has been 
settled since in regard to Kansas and Nebraska. 
It cannot reasonably be expected to exist in Utah. 
The people of California have settled it for them- 
selves. Where, then, are we to have this contest 
in regard to slavery? Why this agitation? If 
there is any portion of this wide land in regard 
to which the question of slavery can be appro- 
priate, it must be Arizona; and I take it for granted 
that it will be some years before Arizona will 
apply for admission into the American Union. 
Why this agitation, then? Why this unnatural 
excitement? Why, before we have fairly seated 
ourselves in the Hall of the House of Represent- 
atives, spring a firebrand into our deliberations? 
Why indulge in crimination and recrimination? 
Why this asperity of feeling? Why shall we 
not enter upon an organization of the House, and 
come up to the expression of the sentiment, which, 
I trust, is common to us all, that this slavery agi- 
tation is profitless and useless—common to us all, 
I mean, except it may be the ultra men of the 
North and the ultra men of the South. 


It can be found in the Appendix 


- And, Mr. Clerk, there is one remarkable thing 

| which I should havestated a moment ago. I will 
say it now. There is one remarkable thing of 

these disunionists, North and South. What is 

it? I state it for the purpose of respectfully sub- 

mitting that there is something wrong on both 

sides. What is it? Why that, whilst they dis- 

agree on the subject of slavery and various other 

subjects, they unite in agreeing upon a dissolution 

of the Union as a common remedy for antagomstic 


evils. I state this as the clearest and most con- 
clusive proof that this slavery agitation should 
| cease, nless I am`misinformed, there are no 


places were this question can arise, except in Ari- 
zona or in the admission of the States which at 
some future period may be carved out of Texas. 
In reference to the latter, the question was settled 
by the Texas annexation resolutions, and we 
must cast ourselves upon the integrity and for- 
bearance and moderation of the North not to re- 
peal those resolutions, for it was most unfortunate 
for the country that the compromise measures of 
1820 and 1850 were repealed. I say this without 
intending personally to reflect upon any gentle- 
man. 

I know that many patriotic men of the North 
and South voted under a mistake for the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill of 1854; but, so far as the péace 
| and prosperity and safety of this Union are con- 
cerned, I regard it as the most. unfortunate thing 
that ever happened in our history. The repeal of 
the great compromise which had stood for nrore 
: than thirty years, had the effect to increase the 
forcesagainst southern interests inthe North. The 


| repeal of that compromise and the passage of the 


Kansas-Nebraska bill had the effect, as gentlemen 
have in substance stated, to sweep.the Democratic 
party from power in the North. It is an unfor- 
tunate thing in our history, and is to be deeply 
deplored, that those measures of peace and har- 
mony—the compromise measures of 1820 and 
1850—were repealed; and, when it is remarked 
that the Republican party has grown into the most 
powerful party in this Unions T might say to some 
of the gentlemen of the South that they cannot 

reply— 


“Thou can’st not say I did it.” 


It is owing to the course pursucd by the great 
Democratic party in times past that this Republi- 
can party of the North has swelled in proportions, 
and has now got to be the most powerful party in 
the Union. ` 

I do not mean, Mr. Clerk, at this stage of our 


i to say that the Democratic platforms of 1840, 
1844, 1848, and 1852, every one of them, on the 
subject of slavery, was a Delphic oracle, holding 
one language to the North and another to the 
South. Weall know, who know anything about 
the history of the country, that the leaders of 
modern Democracy were unwilling in their plat- 
forms from 1840 to 1856, to say onc word upon 
the subject of slavery in the Territories, and that 
letiosine are silentas death in regard to it. 


those 

And, sir, without intending to enter into the 
history of the procecdings in our country, I make 
one further remark here before I proceed. We who 
were of the Whig party of that day succeeded in 


succeeded by Mr. Fillmore, and never since the 
days of George Washington has there been a 
President who demeaned himself more faithfully 
and more honorably in his high office than Mil- 
lard Fillmore; [enthusiastic applause in the gal- 
lery;] a man who, though a northern man, doubt- 
less entertaining northern prejudices against sla- 


| and who, in the discharge of that oath and duty, 
i nobly, manfully, and patriotically executed the 
laws of the country, at the risk of destroying his 
popularity among his own fellow-citizens. 1 say 
if we ever had a man in this land who descrves 
the lasting gratitude of his country, Millard Fill- 
more is that man. {Renewed applause in the 
| galleries. 


l? Mr. NOELL. Why was it that Mr. Fillmore 
i was defeated by the Northern Whig party after 


he had served his first term? 

Mr. NELSON. I do not know, unless it was 
because they had learned bad habits from their 
| associations with the fire-eaters of the South. 
{Laughter on the floor and in the galleries 


|! While Mr. Filmore manfully, patriotically, es] 


proceedings, to enter further into this subject than | 


electing that gallant old soldier, General Taylor, | 
as President of the United States, and he was į 


very, saw fit to stand up to his oath and his duty, ; 


nobly discharged his duty in regard to the fugi- 
tive slave law and everything else; ay, while fe 
removed Abolitionists from office, and would not 
allow them to have place and power in order to 
: advance their views, all here who know the history 
of the country—and it is presumed that every. one 

resent does—will remember that, when the great ; 

emocratic party assembled.in 1852, and passed. 
those celebrated resolutions, including the stereo- . 
: typed resolutions of 1798, it was. reported: in the 
newspapers of the country that they pledged: 
| themselves that if. Pierce was elected President of 
the United States, the Free-Soilers should come 
in as sharers of the spoils; and we all know that 
Sumner was elected United States Senator-by a 
coalition between the Democrats and Free-Soilers 
of Massxchusetts; and we further remember that 
Chase, of Ohio, was elected to aseatin the Senate 
jin a similar way. We know also that Judge 
| Bronson, of New York, was removed fromthe col- 
lectorship of the port of New York because he 
would not carry out the views of the Administra- 
tion in his appointments—views previously pro~ 
mulgated by John Van Buren and other delight- 
ful. interpreters of those Delphic: resolutions. . 
{Laughter.} 

{ might pursue this train of thought and bring 
up other reminiscences of our country’s history; 
but, having no desire to wound the feelings of any 
one here present, or to create any improper ex- 
citement upon the part of any gentleman, either 
North or South, I forbear. ‘The object of pass- 
ing the resolution of the gentleman. from North. 
Carolina [ Mr. Gitmer] is to allay excitement, 
and to banish, so far as we can, :profitless slavery. 
agitation from this Congress, before which no 
measure, so far as I know, in regard to slavery 
is likely to come. 

Before I take my seat, I trust the House will 
indulge me in giving utterance to one or two old 
fashioned sentiments which, in days past and 
gone, were common to the whole American peo- 
| ple. It may excite the derision of a portion of 
the disunionists of the North, and it may provoke 
the contempt of the fire-eaters of the South; but 
I say there is one class of sentiments which, al- 
though the leaders in the excitement may. strive 
to create a feeling of discord in the minds of our 
citizens, I trust all will hold in common What 
are they? We love ourcountry; we love its mount- 
ains, its hills, its valleys, and its streams; we love 
its peaceful Sabhaths, its church-going bells, its 
English Bible, and its glorious liberty of con- 
science. [Applause.] We love that feature in 
every American constitution which abolishes all 
hereditary honors and distinctions, and enables 
the poor man’s child, if he have talent and genius, 
to climb 

“The steep where fame’s proud temple shines afar.’? 
[Applause in the galleries.] We love the star- 
spangled banner which has waved in triumph over 
many a field of battle, and protects our commerce 
upon every sea. We love the memory of the 
world’s only Washington. [Applause on the 
floor and in the galleries.] We love the name 
! and the fame of every hero who has fought or 
i bled or died upon the battle fields of the country. 
(Renewed applause.] Of them it may be said: 


“They fell devoted but undying, 
The very gale their namics seem sighing 5 
The waters murmur of their name, 
The woods are peopled with their tame; 
The silent pillar—lone and gray— 
| Claims kindred with their sacred elay; 
Their memory sparkles o’er the fountain, 
t ‘Their spirits wrap the dusky mountain; 
H The meanest rill—the mightiest river— 


Rolls, mingling with their fame, forever!” 


| [Great applause in the galleries.] 


We not only love these, but above all, I trust, 
! we love this glorious Union, purchased by the 
| blood and treasure and consecrated by the pray- 
ers of our fathers, and preserved by the valor of 
their children. We love this glorious Union, I 
repeat, and we want no abolition, no secession, 
no disunion, no nullification, no civil wars, no 
,reeking carnage, no blazing fields; no burning 
i cities, no military despots to arise and bid 

Hi The blood-red paths of conquest hail.” 

No, sir, no; we want none of this—none of these; 
but we desire to live on ag we have lived in times 
past, a free anda united people; one in mind, one 
in heart, one in interest, one in feeling, dne in all 
: that makes a nation great, one in all that makes 
ii apeople happy. [Great applause in the galleries.] 
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Etrust.in God that these sentiments will fill and 
swell the American heart as long as the gliding 
streams tremble in the sunshine, leap joyously, 
and roll to thcir ocean home; as long as the blue 
mountains clap their hands or bathe their faces in 


the sky; as‘long.as the God of our fathers shall | 


lead us in perils to come, as he has led: us in 
perils that are passed, by a pillar of cloud by day 
and a pillar of fire by night. 

Itis with sentiments such as these that, although 
my voice is unknown to fame; although I take, 
for the first time, my seat in a deliberative assem- 
bly, I would firmly, earnestly, yet respectfully, 
invoke gentlemen of the North and gentlemen of 
the South to come up and lay on the altar of our 
common country this distracting question, which 
does no good, which creates incessant excitement, 
which arms the slave against his master, which 
causes a feeling of dissatisfaction toward this great 
and glorious Union to prevail. I ask northern 
men—can you, on an abstract question like this, 
make no sacrifice in behalf of our country? 1 
ask southern men—can you, on a question like 
this, which is practically settled, at least for years 
to come, make no sacrifice? and can we not all 
agree in adopting this resolution, patriotic in its 
terms; a resolution which I am sure will commend 
itself to the approbation of the whole country, and 
which carries no sting in regard to any member 
of this assembly? 

I then say, Mr. Clerk, without occupying fur- 
ther the time of the House, that I advocate the 
adoption of this resolution; and I call on gentle- 
men of this House, abler, older, having more ex- 
perience than myself, I call upon them to rally to 
the standard of our country; to come up and let 
us link our shields together in behalfof this Union 
and our beloved institutions, and endeavor as far 
as in us lies to hand down unimpaired and undi- 
minished, to our remotest posterity, those bless- 
ings of civil and religious fein which we cn- 
joy above all other nations under heaven. {Loud 
applause. 

r. WINSLOW. I ask the consent of the 
House to pass over the resolutions for the present 
that I may make a motion for the House to proceed 
to the election of Speaker. [Cries of «Agreed !7j 
I move that the House now proceed to vote for 
Speaker, viva voce. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I do not object to that; but 
I ask that the roll be first called, so that absent 
members may he got in. 

Mr. PHELPS. LI submit the motion that there 
be a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PRYOR addressed the Clerk. 

The CLERK. The Clerk would inform the 
gentleman from Virginia that a call of the House 


has been ordered, and nothing clse is in order till | 


itis disposed of. 

Mr. GARNETT. 
supposing that the House made such an order, as 
there are no rules at present governing this body. 
I submit that my colleague is entitled to the floor. 

The CLERK. The Clerk would state that the 
gentleman from Missouri obtained the floor, and 
made a question, and a vote of the House was 
taken on it, and the call ordered. 


The roll was then called; and the following | 


members failed to answer to their names: Messrs. 
Avams of Kentucky, Apram, Brown, LANDRUM, 
Smitn of Virginia, and STALLWORTH. 

Mr. PENNINGTON stated that his colleague, 
Mr. Apra, was detained from the House by 
sickness. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE stated that his col- | 
guc, Mr. Crank B. Cocunans, had paired off | 
ballot that | 


lea 
with Mr. Smeren, of Virginia, on an 
might be taken to-day up to four o’clock. 

Mr. PHELPS moved that all further proceed- 
ings under the call be dispensed with. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PRYOR. I believe, Mr. Clerk, it wasa 


saying of Edmund Burke’s, a consummate master | 
in the science of political philosophy, that “ pub- | 


lic calamity is a mighty leveller.” But even under 


the impression of that maxim, I do not think I; 
would have ventured to thrust myself into the | 
presence of this august body, conscious as J am | 
of the critical exigencies of the Republic, if E were | 
not impelled, indisercetly perhaps, by a feeling of | 


surprise and indignation at the position assumed 
in the speech of the gentleman who preceded me. 
And permit me to say herc, now, that in any re- 


The Clerk is mistaken in | 


' issue to which I shall hold him. 


mark I may utter touching that honorable mem- 
ber, I intend nothing personally discourteous or 
disrespectful. I address myself exclusively to his 
political position, as he stands in this debate, and 
as I intend to exhibit him before the country. I 
do not know if it be parliamentary to advert to 
the political relations. of that gentleman; but, at 
the hazard of being called to order, I say that I 
understand he is a member of the so-called Ameri- 
can party, the southern Opposition party , of whose 
patriotism I have always been convinced, and on 
whose political character I intend no imputation. 
Certainly I am not mistaken—for I have referred 
to the catalogue of the House—in the opinion that 
the honorable gentleman comes here as the Repre- 
sentative of a southern constituency, a slave-hold- 
ing constituency; and hence I was very much sur- 
prised when I heard him venture the hazardous 
declaration that he was not ashamed to “ own he 


was a slaveholder.”? And really, when I observe, 


the men who surround him and acclaim him, lL 
believe it was a hazardous declaration; hazardous, 
inasmuch as by that declaration he is likely to 
forfeit the respect of those to whose confidence he 
has especially recommended himself, 

Mr. NELSON. I have no apprehension of 
any kind. 

Mr. PRYOR. Undoubtedly the gentleman 
“has no apprehension—none whatever.” But I 
am not to be deterred from a free and fearless dec- 
laration of my sentiments touching that gentle- 
man by anything he can say, much less by any- 
thing he dare do. [Commotion and hisses from 
the Republican benches.] 

Mr. NELSON. Will the gentleman allow me 
to answer? 

Mr. PRYOR. No, sir; letthe gentleman reply 
after I get through. I say I understand the gen- 
tleman to be a member of the so-called Amer- 
ican party, and to be at leasta titular Represent- 
ative of a southern constituency. What is his 
position here?) Why, if I were only to make 
extracts from the speech he has to-day delivered 
in this House, I might advert to his declaration 
that the Whig party had become ‘‘ contaminated 
by association with the South.’ If so, I think 
he will soon be rid of the contagion by his rapid 
flight in a northern direction, What 1s the posi- 
tion upon which the argument of the gentleman 
is based? The whole drift, tenor, and intent of 
the gentleman’s argument, T affirm, was to put 
the Representatives of the South who participate 
in this contest, in a position in which they will 
not be sustained by the country; and thatis the 
And I intend to 
show that the position in which the Representa- 
tives of the South—I speak by way of distinc- 
tion—which the Democracy have assumed in this 
discussion is a position in which they will be 
sustained, not only by thcir own constituency, 
but by fair-minded men of all parties and all 
sections in the country, and in which they will 
be sustained in the most triumphant manner by 
the irrevocable award of history. What is that 
position ? 

Allow me here to protest most emphatically 
that I am no disunionist. Allow me to protest 
that I am as warm an admirer of the Union, in 
the spirit of the Constitution, as the gentleman 
from Tennessee. I do not yield even to him in 
the ardor of my attachment to.the Confederacy; 
but I do say that my patriotism is of a different 
character and different policy. Sir, by a sort of 


perverse idolatry he worships our mountains and | 
hills, our valleys, our rivers, and lakes; he wor- 


ships, in other words, the visible senseless symbol. 
I worship the spirit of the Constitution; [applause 
in the galleries and on the Democratic benches;] 
but when that spirit has departed, when the divin- 
ity has been dethroned from the altar, I no longer 
pay my homage there. I did not, in his grand 
rhetorical climax of declamation, hear him say 


once, or intimate even, that he regarded the | 


Constitution. He loved the Union very much; 
but I did not hear him at any time declare that 
he had any reverence for the Constitution. 
Now, Mr. Clerk, as I am a lover of the Union, 
but a lover of the Union only in the spirit of the 
Constitution, and would do perhaps as much, in 
my humble way, as any other gentleman, to sup- 
port and maintain the Union, resting and reposing 
upon the basis of the Coiistitution; yet, when the 
spirit of the Constitution has been exorcised and 
outraged; when there is no longer in it that equity 


and justice which our fathers intended to breathe 
into it wherewith to animate the inert mass, then 
Iam a-digunionist. Yes, sir, this ‘ glorious” 
Union, much as I revere it with all its venerable 
associations, I would sooner see: rent and torn 
like the fabled body of Osiris beyond the possi- 
bility of repair or reorganization, than bow my 
neck tothe brute will of a majority, unlimited 
and unregulated by the spirit of the Constitation. 
[Great applause on the Democratie benches and 
in the galleries.] 

So, Mr. Clerk, my patriotism is of a different 
character from that of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee; and not only is it of a different character, 
but it seeks to accomplish its ends by different 
expedients. Permit me to say, with an unreserved 
impulse, with a sometimes impetuous, I will not 
say ingenuous nature, I do not intend in any re- 
gard to impeach the patriotism of that gentleman; 
but, nevertheless, I will afirm that the language 
which he holds is, of all others, calculated to pre- 
cipitate this Confederacy upon the inevitable catas- 
trophe of disunion. hen the gentleman gets up 
here in the face of our foes, declares that there is 
no danger to the Union, and cries peace, peace, 
when there is no peace, I say that he is uncon- 
sciously, unwittingly perhaps, but, nevertheless, 
undeniably an cnemy to the integrity of the Union 

Tintend to indulge in no threats. I will not utter 
any menace; in my conception it is impolitic, it 
is unwise, itis undignified. Ido not assume that 
any gentleman on that side of the floor is to be 
directed in his course of public conduct by any 
motive of apprehension for his personal safety, 
or of danger to the security of the Republic. 

The Representatives of the South, themselves 
never being intimidated by threats, will not as- 
sume that other persons are to be controlled in 
their course by apprehension. No, sir; the occa- 
sion ig too momentous. In truth, I rather agreed 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr 
STEVENS] yesterday, when, in a tone of irony, 
he taunted us with having, over and over again, in- 
dulged in menaces of disunion. So we have. We 
have threatened and resolved, and resolved and 
threatened, and backed out from our threats and 
recanted our resolutions, until, so help me God, 
I will never utter another threat or another reso- 
lution; but, as the stroke follows the lightning’s 
flash, so with me, aéts shall be coincident and 
commensurate with words. I will employ no 
threats, I will appeal only to reason; but, gentle- 
men, I do protest against this language of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee being received as a faith- 


| ful exposition of popular sentiment in the South. 
! Sir, how stands this matter? I repeat, for the 


purpose of being distinctly understood, that I will 
exhibit parliamentary courtesy, even though the 
remarks the gentleman has indulged were such as 
to admit of a personal response. a 

In the language which I am about to utter, I 
intend to give him all credit for patriotism and 
the conscientious discharge of his duty. Never- 
theless, I do affirm here that that Representative 
upon this floor to-day has distinctly, unequiyo- 
cally, emphatically, and absolutely, planted him- 
self in the ranks of the Black Republican Opposi- 
tion. [Applause onthe Democratic benches.] Sir, 
we have the outward external cyidences and sig- 
nalsofthatfact. Isaw-—my friends on this side saw 
conspicuonsiy—that the very gentleman, who in- 
voked of some unknown deity, “an anti-slavery 
Bible, an anti-slavery Constitution, and an anti- 
slavery God;” that that very gentleman sat near 
him and applauded him vociferously. He re- 
ecived the emphatic applause and approbation of 
the Black Republican—the Brown Republican— 
Opposition, whatever betkeivappropriate designa- 
tion. It was the fact, extraordinary as it may 
scem—a fact appealing to our very senses. It 
was plainly seen that the gentleman’s speech was 
not made in favor of the interests of the South, 
or of the Constitution; but, on the contrary, was 
promotive of the ends which these Republicans 
are now endeavoring to accomplish, 

Mr. Clerk, some gentlemen of the other side 
have endeavored to make light of this controversy 
Nero fiddled while Rome was burning. They 
indulge in a sort of indecent merriment, when, in 
fact, they are applying the torch of conflagration 
to the sanctuary of the Union. They treat it as 
a trivial matter; as insignificant and inconsequen- 
tial. What is the struggle in whieh we are en- 
gaged? It is a momentous trial, Tt is even 
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that. These men are essaying to force the South 
to disunion. We have come here from various 
sections of this Confederacy, as patriots, elected 
and delegated to represent the popular sense. We 
nominated our candidate. re find gentlemen of 
the opposite side presenting their candidate. We 
come to inquire about this candidate, and what 
do we find? We discover that he is personally 
obnoxious to the Representatives of the South, 
Because of essential objections. We find him the 
represéntative of a party whose principles are 
destructive of the Federal Union and of the sanc- 
tity of the Constitution, We resist his election, | 
Some say we oppose his election upon technical 
grounds and from factious motives. Very well, 
then; we take the responsibility of our position. 
In this juncture of the struggle, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Gitmer] gets up and 
proposes a substitute for the resolution in which 
the members from the South have designed to 
embody their objections to the election of the 
entleman presented by the Republican party. 

e have declared there that the principles of the 
platform of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
man] are violative of the Constitution and the in- 
tegrity`of the Union, and that he is therefore unfit 
to fill the office of Speaker. 

The gentleman from North Carolina, himself 
representing a southern constituency, at this 
critical time, when the Republican Opposition 
were evidently embarrassed and disposed to beat 
a kind of miscellaneous retreat, Ton like the 
divinity in Homer’s liad, who rescucd Paris 
from the unequal combat—he, gencrous friend, 
came forward and with his amendment creates 
a cloud, in which he attempts to bear off the 
vanquished enemy from ignominious defeat. 
1 plause in the galleries and upon the floor.) 

f Pim able to prevent it he shall not accomplish 
that object. o, I will arrest him and those 
with whom he is endeavoring to escape from the 
field. I will arrest them as fugitives. I will 
bring them back before the House, and expose 
the game they are playing in the face of the | 
country. 

Gentlemen, this is exactly the issue. Ihave 
observed that gentlemen of the othcr side are 
disposed to treat this matter as a trivial onc, as 
insignificant, and altogether inconsequential. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. KeLrLoce] charac- 
terized it this morning as a piece of political 
strategy. We do not so regard it. I tell you in 
no spirit of menace that we consider it momen- 
tous, and decisive of the development of that 
great question, on the issue of which depends 
the destiny of this Republic. 

Mr. Clerk, the objections to the gentleman from | 
Ohio as a candidate for the Speakership resolve 
themselves into two classes. (I am not going to 
detain the House much longer, for my voice is 
failing me.) First, personal; secondly, political. 
The first are political, as well as personal, in so 
far as he may be considered responsible for the 
sentiments of the Helper book. Now, if the gen- ; 
tleman wants to repudiate the sentiments of that 
production, I will not hold him to them. If he 
will get up in the face of the House and the coun- 
try, and magnanimously, ingenuously, and em- 
phatically deelare that i does not indorse the 
sentiments, principles, and policy of that work, I 
will forgive him, and make no further objection 
to his clection on that ground. As my colleague 
(Mr. Lease] stigmatized it, he does not repudiate 
that book, but instead puts in the plea of non est 
factum—a special plea, under which he endeavors | 
to escape the issue and responsibility. We chal- 
lenge him respectfully and earnestly to meet the 
issue before the country. Does he indorse that 
book? Does he approve the sentiments of that 
book? Still dumb: ` | 

` What is the characteristic feature of that work? 
Some gentlemen have stated that they have not | 
read it. I have read it, and read it some two 
years ago. These gentlemen who signed it tell 
us that they never saw it. I have read it, and 
know all about it; and Jet me tell you what the 
characteristic distinction and feature of that work 


-sonal objection that I have to the 


is; lct me inform the candidate for Speaker upon 
the otherside of the House, [Mr, SHERMAN, ] who 
seems ignorant of the production which he in- 
dorses. Itis not that the author proposes that 
the North shall come down in an avalanche of 
invasion and destroy the tie that subsists between 
the slave and his master. No, sir; thatis familiar 
talk. ‘Noris it the literary execution of the work; 
for I never read a book which is more feeble in 
conception and inartistic in execution. It is un- 
worthy of respectable criticism. _ 

By the way, let me say here, that the first essay 
of this Helper, or Helfer—whichever it be, for he 
has an alias—in the province of letters, was sig- 
nificantly unsuccessful. He came to Richmond, 
where I then resided, a long-legged rustic, from 
North Carolina. He came there with a book 
with a taking title—and you remember Lord 
Byron says all works should have a taking title 
—called “The Golden Age.” He produced the 
manuscript of ‘The Golden Age” to a literary 
editor, and insisted on reading it in so far as the 
energies of humanity were competent to endure 
the burden of the infliction. e said to the 
literary editor that he had been North with the 
manuseript to get it published, but that they 
(northern publishers) were very unjust to south- 
ern genius. Iam telling you history now. He 
said they did not appreciate us and ony intellect, 
and would nêt buy “The Golden Age,” that 
they would not give it decent attention, that the 
northern people were unjust, were scoundrels, 
and did not appreciate anything that came from 
the South. He would givcit to this literary editor; 
he would publish it from a southern press. But 
the editor was at least candid in his criticism, 
denied him the requisite approbation, and so the 
book vanished from the city of Richmond; and 
I presume the author came to the conclusion that 
southern publishers were as unjust and as unap- 
preciative as those of the North. Certain it is, 
that the next time we hear of him in the field of 
literature, he issues through a partisan publisher 
in the State of New York a partisan book, riot- 
ing in rebellion, treason, and insurrection, pre- 
cisely in the spirit of the act which startled us a 
few wecks'since at Harper’s Ferry. 

He published the book; and it is not, let me tell 
gentlemen besides, the statistics that are worthy of 
particular attention, because they are statistics 
with which the public are familiar. But the 
peculiarity of that book was that Mr, Helper, for 
the first time in the history of this country, had 
invoked, with all the power of passion, with all 
his Limited resources of rhetoric, the non-slave- 
holders of the South to rise in rebellion against 
the slaveholdcrs. That was the peculiar merit 
of his book. 

Now the candidate for Speaker upon the other 
side [Mr. Suzrmay] told us yesterday explicitly, 
and cited his political record as proof of it, that 
he would not urge the Federal Government, nor 
the people of the North, to interfere with the 
relations of master and slave. . I tell him now, 
again, that that is not the characteristic of the 
book. Itis that the non-slaveholders of the South 
shall rise, and by violence and bloodshed sever 
the relation of master and slave. In the South 
they were to accomplish this most desirable, as he 
regards it, consummation of Abolitionism. Does 
the gentleman approve that policy? That is 
what we, the Representatives of the South, want 
to understand. Does he approve that spetific 
feature of Helper’s book? 

1 understand the gentleman to say that he will 
answer no further interrogatories, and therefore 
1 will not ungenerously ies him; but I call 
upon some one who is a champion of his claims 
to` say whether he indorses that idea, and 
whether he approves the philosophy of that 
work. 

But, to proceed, it is not particular} any per- 

cpublican 
candidate for Speaker; because, in all candor, 
whether or no he subscribed to this work of 
Helper is to me an insignificant question. As I 
understand it, in a political sense, ho was bad 


enough before; and, independently of i 


i they barely missed usurping the control of 
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enough to justify any. opposition: Ww. 
representatives. of the South, might urge. 
election. Sir, he appears not only as a.repri 
sentative, but the charipion of the Republican 

arty. And what is that party? I speak soberly; 

speak without passion; I speak deliberately; 1 
speak, I trust, the words of reason, and certainly 
the words of truth. Wohatis that party’, I said 
in the beginning of my desultory remarks, that 
the strugelé was a mere incident im the dévelop- 
ment of the grand Republican programme. What 
is that plot? { speak as a southern man, and as 
the Representative of the largest slaveholdin con- 
stituency in Virginia; but, because of that, by no 
means ultra on this question in an offensive. 
sense; but a constituency who know their rights. 
and, knowing, dare maintain them. Well, sir, 
we have watched the progress of the Republican 
pariy, and this is its policy. : 

ere isa Government, framed by the jointcoun- 
sels.of the statesmen of Massachusetts and Vir- 
pinia; established upon principles of liberty which 
ave been vindicated by the concurrentand equiv- 
alent efforts of heroes in both sections; a Govern- 
ment ordained for the express purpose of protect- 
ing our rights and liberties. This Government 
is attempted to be ueurped by the party of which 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Suzrman] is the 
representative, to the end of pérverting it to the 
oppression of our liberties and the destruction of 
our rights. Í 

A gentleman from New York [Mr. Crarx] 
yesterday, who declared that he represented the 
wealthiest congressional district in the United 
States, argued thence that it was the most conserv- 
ative constituency, and charged that the respons- 
ibility of the agitation of this sectional question 
rested upon the Representatives of the South. 
The Representative from Tennessee. [Mr. Ner- 
son] to-day catches up and reéchoes.the asser- 
tion, that itis southern agitators who are clamor- 
ous for disunion. But he modified his statement 
subsequently, and said thatthe people ofthe North, 
in that respect, were quite as bad as the people of 
the South. I thank him for that poor compliment. 
I tifank him very much for certifying that the 
secessionists of the South are no worse than the 
Abolitionists of the North. Well; here is this 
Republican party prostituting the Government 
which was instituted for common protection and 
mutual advantage; assailing our rights;, denying 
us equal participation in its bencfits; resisting us 
in the execution of the fugitive slave law; and 
concurrently with this prostitution of the Gov- 
ernment, we find our fellow-citizens of the North, 
those who are bound to extend to us a cordial sal- 
utation and assistance in every effort to promote 
our welfare, vituperating us through the press, 
from the rostrum, and the pulpit, stigmatizing us 
as outlaws against the moral government of the 
world, and so holding us up to the reprobation of 
mankind. 

Thus not only is the Government which was 
instituted for our common protection and mutual 
advantage prostituted to the purposes of aboli- 
tion, perverted from its e uitable ends, butat last 
the audacity of abolition has aspired to, and act- 


| ually attained the point of an assault on tho 


rights, liberties, and institutions of the South, in 
the very sanctuary of its bosom. You have here. 


| now the Republican party avowing these ideas 


and aspiring to these ends. Three years 


the. 


power and patronage of the executive branch 


| of the Government. A distinguished Senator of 


that party has declared that he and his party in- 
tend to reorganize oer so that that, too, 
may be the supple and serviceable instrument of 
the aims and ideas of the Republican organiza- 
tion. Thus we find that the majority at the North 
intend to prostitute completely this common Gov- 
ernment which our fathers jointly formed and 
jointly vindicated against oppression; that Gov- 
ernment which Washington and Jefferson and 
Madison and all the heroes of. the: truly heroic 
age established for the express purpose of secur- 
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ing..the wights.of all; that.Government. is. to. be 
perverted to the aims of sectional fanaticism and 
aggrandizement, and is to be made efficacious for 
the oppression of our liberties and the spoliation 
of our-rights. . Yes, that “ justice’? which, in the 
language of the preamble to the Constitution, this 
Federal authority was ordained to *‘ establish,” 
has been perverted to our oppression and spolia- 
tion; and'that<* domestic tranquillity” which the 
Union was formed to “insure,” is disturbed in 
50 far thatowe are pillaged by compatriots, while 
fullow-citizens incite our slaves to Insurrection. 
“Now, Mr. Clerk, is wonderful that we who 
see the scroll unrolling before our eyes, we who 
see the inexorable development of this plot, should 
declare with earnest spirit our determination to 
know where we stand and what our adversarics 
intend to do l ae 

“We have come to the gentleman who is the 
leading ¢hampion of this party, who is the sig- 
nalized exponentof its principles, and who aspires 
tu preside over the deliberations of this House 
and to direct the proceedings of the Federal Con- 
gicss—an important, antl, in truth, a controlling 
branch of the Government—and have asked the 
question, what we are to.cxpect of him and his 
party? . 

Now, gentlemen, shall the Representatives of 
the people of the South quietly submit to ‘that 
gentleman taking possession of that chair, usurp- 
ing that power, controlling and directing the policy 
of the Government for the next two years for the 
promotion of the aims and purposes which his 


party boldly and defiantly avow? I say, never; | 


never, sir; so far as legitimate resistance may be 
opposed to his election, We will encounter all 
responsibilities; we will exhaust invention; we 
will do whatever parliamentary law will permit, 
in order to prevent, the sad catastrophe of the 
champion of the Republican party and its princi- 
ples taking possession of that chair. We have 
taken issuc on that, and there we stand. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Nenson] and the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. GILMER] 
declare that the position we assume is untenable; 
that the opposition we are making to this gentle- 
man is unwarrantable, ‘They censure us. They 
go before their constituents in the South on that 
issue. Are we justified in resisting the election 
of the Republican nomince for Speaker by all 
legitimate expedients and resources? That is the 
issue. They say we occupy an untenable posi- 
tion; that our resistance is extreme, and thatgthe 
cleetion of the Republican nomince for Speaker 
of the Flouse is not a publie calamity which the 
Representatives of the South should resist by all 
warrantable expedients, Do I state their position 
correctly? If not, I would be glad to be corrected. 
Lani nat corrected; and on that issue I go to the 
country, and have no fear whatever of the popular 
verdict. 

Ido not believe, however, that the gentlemen 
from Tennessee and North Carolina represent 
the sentiments of the southern Opposition on this 
floor, 1 do not believe that in this imminent 
struggle, in this desperate collision ef opposing 
forces—of those who uphold the Constitution 
and the Union, and those who expel the spirit of 
equity from the Constitauon—in this terrible and 
irrevocable and desperate struggle between the 
true friends and the enemies of the Union, all the 
southern Opposition occupy the position which 
the gentleman from Tennessee would assign them 
—that iš to say, a position of neutrality between 
the contending parties. Jf I were allowed to give 
names, I might distinguish some Representatives 
of the southern Opposition from ‘Tennessec, Lou- 
isiana, Virginia, Georgia, and Kentucky, who, in 
this “ irrepressible conflict,” as proclaimed in this 
interneciugand exterminating war, will not occupy 
the position. of indifference assigned to them— 
secing in the one scale the aggrandizement, usurp- 
ation, and audacity of Abolitionism, and in the 
other, the quict and peace and security and rights 
and honor of the South. 

Now, sir, I appeal to them as representing 
southern constituents in this initial preliminary 


contest, to take now and forever their position. | 
Tadmonish them not to cssay any medium course. | 
Í invoke them at once to assume an unmistakable | 


position; because jhe time will come, as inevitably 
as any logical sequence, when they will have to 
assume it. I ask‘it because I award to them as 
much eredit for being true to the rights of the 


South and the Constitution as I claim for myself, 


coming as we do from the bosom of the. same 
southern *‘ constituency.”” 

And I think I am justified, also,in appealing to 
our associates among the Democracy of the North 
who are knownas ‘‘anti-Lecompton Democrats.” 
I am willing to give them credit for honesty, 
credit for patriotism, perhaps I will not deny 
them the praise of, at least, partial wisdom in the 
course which they pursued in the last Congress. 
They come protesting that they do not intend to 
sunder their relations with the Democratic organ- 
ization. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Ciarx] yesterday even’ vauntingly proclaimed 
that he was a member of the Democratie party. 
These gentlemen thus claiming to belong to the, 
Democratic organization, thus repudiating any 


-association with the Republican party on this 


floor, I say I am justified in making an appeal to 
them, and Iam reinforced in that appeal by the 
allegiance of friendship and political fealty which 
they profess to Judge Doveras, whose name has 
been interpolated into this debate, and who, [ un- 
dertake to say, is, in all his instincts, with the 
Representatives of the South on this occasion. I 
speak from the book when I say it. I invoke 
them not only by thcir consideration for the sanc- 
tity of the Constitution and the perpetuity of the 
Union, but by their own consistency and political 
integrity, to rally around our standard, and so aid 
us in solving this difficult and momentous prob- 
lem of an organization. Rescue us from the brink 
of the precipice on which we stand. I invoke 

ou to aid us in an immediate organization of the 
House. We have put forward an acceptable can- 
didate, on#who has never occupied any offensive 
or unpatriotic position. One who is temperate in 
his policy and conservative in his opinions. Isay, 
I invoke these gentlemen to come up and aid us 
in the organization of the House and in relieving 
the anxious suspense of the country. 

Mr. Clerk, I fee] that I owe an apology to the 
House for the length of time I have trespassed 
upon their patience, but I could not, after hearing 
the remarks and observing the position assumed 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr.Gin- 
mer] and the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Nexson,] as a southern Representative, sit silent 
without uttering my protest against the doctrines 
which they have cnunciated,and giving, bricfly,and 
certainly inadequately, the reasons for the grounds 
upon which I stand, and which is occupied by 
the members with whom Lam proud to codperate. 

Mr. NELSON. I did not exactly understand. 
the character of the remarks of the gentleman 
from Virginia in his opening, but I have simply 
to say that so far as I am concerned I do not iie- 
long to that class of gentlemen who adopt the 
code of ducling as their mode of settling disputes; 
nor am I in the habit of indulging in menace or 
bravado. I will only add, however, that in any 
thing I have said, or may say, I am competent to 
protect mysclf against any assault either in the 
House or out of it. [Applause on the Republi- 
can and American side of the House and in the 


galleries. ] 
Mr. PRYOR. Iwill not violate parliamentary 
decorum. I say to the gentleman that he may | 


dismiss his apprehensions; Í am not going to 
assault him. (Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. NELSON. J have no apprehension either 
from the person or from the arguments of the 

entleman, if any thing he has said can be digni- 
fied by the name of argument. But he scems to 
be in the habit of talking so much in the dark 
that I confess I am at a loss to understand the 
bearing of his remarks. I understood the gentle- 
man in one breath to associate me and the party 
to which I belong with the Black Republican 
party of the North 

Mr. PRYOR. Iam sure no such remark es- 
caped me. I particularly and gladly disconnected ! 
him from the other members of the southern Op- | 
position. 

Mr. NELSON. Precisely. Now, so far as 
the gentleman is concerned, and so far as any | 
sentiments avowed by me in this House are con- 
cerned, I have said nothing which I desire to es- 
cape from. I have said nothing here which I am ; 
not ready to defend, and nothing that I have not 
substantially avowed before my constituents. 

Mr. PRYOR. Permit me to say, and just 


i Constitution. 


here, in order that I may not be brought to occupy 
a false position, that T did not in my argument | 


| ment. 


attempt..to impeach the gentleman’s_ patriotism, 
onthe contrary, I expressly admitted it, 

Mr. NELSON. Then Thave nodesireto reply 
to anything the gentleman has said personally; 
but there are some of his remarks which I think 
require correction at my hands. The gentleman 
spoke. of my being a member of the so-called 
American party, as if that were a reproach and dis- 
honor. a : 

So far as I am concerned, I glory in having 
been a member of the American party. [Ap- 
plause.] I have avowed it before my constituents, 
and Iam notashamed to avow it before the whole 
land. I believe that party was a noble party in 
itsaimsand inits purposes. But] willnot enter into 
a discussion of them here, further than to say that, 
as I understand, one of them was to protect the 
Protestant religion ‘of this land against encroach- 
ment from any and every quarter; and the other 
was to protect the American Union from a disso- 
lution. Those were two cardinal objects of the 
American party. There was nothing in them 
which conflicted with any previous sentiment 
which I ever entertaincd. Humble as I am, as 
the gentleman scems to have been inquiring into 
my antecedents, I will tell him a little more, which 
will probably be as distasteful as the other. I 
claim not only to be an American, but to be a 
Whig, and to have been a Whig all my life. 
[Prolonged applause upon the floor and in the 
galleries.]_ 1am opposed to the modern Democ- 
racy in every shape and under every form, [Re- 
newed applause.] I have so said in other places, 
and I am not afraid to express it here. No, sir; 
no. But whilst the gentleman has been inquiring 
in regard to me, I must confess that I have not 
had the pleasure to ascertain much in regard to 
his antecedents. [Laughter.] If I mistake not, 
I have heard a sentiment of his, or one attributed 
to him, which I must say met with my hearty 
approbation—strange as the House may think it, 
that the gentleman and myself concur in one sen- 
timent—a sentiment which he uttered while he 
was conducting a newspaper in this city, if he is , 
correctly reported. 

Mr. PRYOR. What have I done for which 
you praise me? 

Mr. NELSON. You used that memorable cx- 
pression, which was stereotyped in many of our 
southern papers, and with which we did good 
service in the contest in Tennessee—that “from 
the by-ways and highways of the Government 
the rottenness of corruption sends forth an insuf- 
ferable stench. Why are the people so patient? 
Why slumbers the indignation of the Democracy?’”’ 
[Prolonged laughter and applause all over the 
EHouse.] Sir, in that sentiment I concur, and it 
delighted me when I heard it in Tennessee, for I 
thought the gentleman talked like a man of sense. 
Nothing has been said better by anybody in this 
Union. 

But, Mr. Clerk, the gentleman says that he wor- 
ships the Constitution, and that I came here to 
make a speech in behalf of the American Union, 
and that I do not say one word in regard to the 
If I mistake not it is the common 
sentiment of the secessionists of the South, that 
they talk about the Constitution and say nothing 
about the Union. When I talk about the Union 
what do I talk about? I talk about that thing 
which is the result of the American Constitution, 
{Loud applause upon the floorand in the galleries. ] 
I speak of the larger idea. When I say that I am 
in favor of the Union, that carries everythingalong 
with it. Is carries the Constitution with it; and 
it carries everything else with it that any patriot 
in this land should desire to support. 

Mr. BONHAM. Thehonorable member then 
puts the Union above the Constitution. 

Mr. NELSON. fputthe Union and the Consti- 
tution together, because the one cannot cxist 
without the other. [Loud and protracted ap- 
paure 

Mr. KEITT. And there the Republicans dif- 
fer with you. 

Mr. NELSON. Itold you, gentlemen of the 
House, when I addressed you before, that I did 
not expect that my sentiments would meet with 
the approbation of extreme men from the North 
or extreme men from the South. [Applause.] It 
makes no difference to me whether the Repub- 
licans and myself differ in regard to that señti- 
I beleve that it is a patriotic sentiment, 
I believe that it is the sentiment of a large major- 
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ity of the American people, and. therefore it re- 
joices me to give utterance to it here. mae 

The gentleman says that my language here tends 
to disunion. "What have I said here: to-day that 
associates me, or My party, with those who -are 
called Black Republicans of the North? The 
whole purport of the remarks I-made, and I knew | 
the pee of the position I placed myself in, was 
to denounce : these, extreme sentiments of dis- 
union,-ne matter who. they come from, whether 
from nuillifiers“of the South, or Abolitionists of | 
the North.: {Applause:] 

The gentleman talks of representation of south- 
ern sentiment. If-he isa nullifier; if he is a se- 
cessionist, if he. is a-disunionist, I beg leave to 
say that Ido not believe he represents the true 
sentiment of the South. God forbid it! [Pro- 
longed and loud applause in the galleries, and 
upon the floor.] No, sir; I do not believe that 
the great body of the people of the South, even 
those of old Virginia, wedded as she is to the 
straight-jacket resolutions of ’98, [laughter,] sym- 
pathize with the sentiment of disunion that is so 
continually iterated and reiterated from one end | 
of the land to the other. No, sir; I think. better 
of the South; at any rate, so far as my constitu- 
ents are concerned, and so far as the gallant peo- 
ple of my native State are concerned—the State 
of Tennessec—I can stand proudly before my 
country, and say that I believe thereis not one of 
them—not one—-who sympathizes in this dis- į 
union sentiment. [Applause.] : 

Mr. LAMAR.. Let me ask the gentleman a’ 

question. I uaderstand that he has pronounced 
a highly-wrought culogium upon Millard Fil- 
more, as a wise statesman and.a true ‘patriot. | 
Now, did not Millard Fillmore, on one memo- 
rable occasion, assure the people of the North 
that the South would not submit to the clection of 
a sectional President, that the North would not 
submit to such an election, and that if they sup- 
posed the people of the South had not the spirit 
of the people of the North, they were much mis- 
taken. Will the gentleman admit to these Black 
Republicans who are applauding him so loudly, 
that southern spirit is below thestandard stated by 
Millard Fillmore. {Applause in the galleries and 
upon the floor,} 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Fillmore may or may not 
have used that language. 

Mr. LAMAR. He did use it. 

Mr. NELSON. Ido not say that he did not. 
He may have done it. If he did, it was in refer- 
ence to an extreme crisis which might take place 
in this country. But, so far as I know the polit- 
ical history of Mr, Fillmore, I do not believe that 
he ever held the sentiment that the clection even 
of a Black Republican President, per se, would be | 
a cause for the dissolution of this Union. [Ap- | 
plause and hisscs.] 

Mr. PRYOR. I want to understand the gen- 
tleman distinctly. What would he, as a Repre- 
sentative from the South, do in the event of the 
election of a Black Republican President—Sew- 
arp, for example? 

Mr. NELSON.. I speak for myself, and I do 
not undertake to speak for my colleagues, or for | 
the party to which I belong. I declare it as my 
solemn conviction, much as I believe such an 
election ought to be deprecated, much as I would | 
regret and deplore it, that yet, of itself, the elec- 
tion of a Black Republican President would not 
be cause for a dissolution of the Union, because 
I think we ought to wait until we see whether 
that Black Republican: President would do any- 
thing hostile to the rights of the South. [Loud 
and prolonged applause.] Imay justremark here 
that, much as T resectind the election of Mr. 
Banks, as Speaker of this House, a man whom 
I never saw, and of whom I know nothing except 
so far as the history of thatelection is concerned, 
T did not see that the election of Mr. Banks | 
brought about a dissolution of the Union. I do 
not want any gentleman, either from the North, 
South, East, or West, to suppose that I desire 
the ‘election of either a Black Republican Presi- 
dent or a Black Republican Speaker. Ido not 
désire it, and I am sure I have notcodperated with 
anybody in the election of a black Republican 
Speaker. ; i 

Mr. PRYOR. The question I propounded has 
been answered only in a general sense. I repeat i 
the inquiry whether that gentleman, upon his | 
own responsibility, and not as the representative | 


| entertain—and I speak for no one but myself—is, 


| of the United States, and I would be glad to do. 


and horrible conduct which have been described 


of anybody else, would be willing that WILLIAM 
H. Srwarp should take possession of the Anny, 
the Navy, and all the powers of the Government? 
Mr. NELSON. Of course I would not., I 
would deplore such a thing. Se 
Mr. PRYOR. The gentleman will excuse me, 
I mean all the constitutional powers of the Pres-. 
ident of the United States.. Would. he allow 
Wizer H. Sewarp to take possession of those 
powers, or would. he resist it even to the extent. 
of going out of the Union? , 
Mr. NELSON. .In answer to that question, 
let me say that I do not believe from the manner’ 
in which Mr. Sewarp has expressed himself, that 
there is any danger that such a contingency will, 
ever happen. . But cven if-he should be elected 
President of the United States according to the. 
Constitution and the forms of Jaw, the view. 1 


that that is of itself.no cause for.a dissolution of 
the Union, unless he committed some overt act 
leading to peril of the South... The moment he 
did commit any such overt act, why, sir, Í would 
be willing, humble as 1 am, to link my shield to 
the shield even of these secessionists, to repel the 
wrong just as soon as I would repel wrong from 
any quarter. ; 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman from Tennes- 
see allow me to ask him this question—suggested 
by the remark of my personal friend, [Mr. La- 
MAR,] who referred to a union sentiment of Mr. 
Fillmore’s in one of his river speeches, soon after 
his return from Europe? [Cries of ‘The Albany 
speech.”] Well, what I wish to inquire is, in-the 
exciting canvass of 1856, how many Democratic 
orators did you hear give Mr. Fillmore credit for 
the utterance of such patriotic sentiments? 

Mr. NELSON. The Democrats not only gave 
him credit for that, but they gave him credit when 
he was President, for executing the fugitive slave 
law, and standing up nobly for the compromises 
of 1850. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. Did they give him 
credit for pardoning men who were in jail in this 
city for stealing slaves? 

r. NELSON. Well, Ido not profess to be 
so familiar with the arts and mysterics of the 
modern Democrats as I suppose the gentleman is. 
(Laughter. 

Mr. HILL. I presume that the gentleman 
from Tennessee and myself occupy the same 
position. I tried to clect Mr, Fillmore President 


the same for him to day, but [never founda Dem- ' 
ocrat of the South willing to allow him to be as 
patriotic a man as James Buchanan. 

Mr. NELSON. Ihave made a discovery. 1 
did not know that the gentleman was one of my 
own friends, as he spoke from te same quarter 
from which other questions were asked. J was 
a little suspicious of the source from which they 
came. [Laughter.] I have only to say, in re- 
gard to the questions which have been propounded 
as to Mr. Fillmore, that if he avowed national 
sentiments, and was a national man, as healways 
held he was, why did not the Democrats vote for | 
him? 

Mr. KEITT. We went for a better man. | 

Mr. NELSON. The gentleman from Virginia | 
[Mr. Pryor] represents me as having said that | 
there was no danger of a dissolution of the Union į 
at present. Sir, I did not intend to make use of 
any sugh language as that, and I think the gen- | 
tleman is certainly mistaken. I do think there is 
great and imminent danger; I think the perils 
which surround us now are more threatening than 
they have been at any former period; and, as I; 
remarked before, while I do not concur in the 
sentiments expressed here on all hands from the | 
South; while I regard it as natural that there 
should be excitement; the whole scope of my re- ; 
marks, so far a8 anything I could say*would go, | 
was to allay this feverish excitement and bring í 
abdut feelings of harmony and concord among 
members of the House. I do not wish to be mis- 
understood or misrepresented in regard to any- 
thing I may have said. I spoke of this infamous 
book-of Helper’s in denunciatory terms, and I | 
will go as far as any man in the country in de- 


; 
i 
nouncing the miscreant who would publish such i £ 1 \ 
| they had marked down. for them. the northern. 


a document as he has published, and in denounc- 
ing the wretches who attempted to invade the 
State of Virginia, and were guilty of the outrages 


in the newspapers and which have been adyerted: 
to-here.. I.go.as far, and I believe the partyt av. 
associated with here do.go.as far, as any party in: 
the Union, in denouncing that thing...» 

But is that thing itself.a cause for a dissol 
of the Union? ;Why, sir,, therc are more, 
in regard:to.it which ought to be known. ; 
it stated. in the newspapers—although many, of 
the South who.are disposed.to disunion do not 
quote from northern papers—things that havebeen: 
| spoken there in regard to this, matter in the city; 
lof New York and elsewherc+that cay fxe pula 
pits out of five hundred utter d sentiments in favor: 
of that execrable man who was executed the other; 
day in Virginia; and although :] think. the; aspect, 
of things is threatening, and L.very much deplore. 
it, this shows to my mind, what I believe: to: be, 
true, that although it suits the aims of politicians 
to advocate a dissolution of the Union, the great, 
body of the American people everywhere are 
sound. upon that question. [Applause; in. the 
galleries and from the Republican benches.] . The: 
gentleman from Virginia, has. said that. I- have 

lanted myself in the ranks of the Black-Repub- 
icans. I deny it. I have not voted; fora Repub 
lican for Speaker, nor has any.man from the, 
arty to which I belong done so, Not one. We 
have not seen fit to vote for the Democratic can- 
didate.. I suppose that in this great country. of 
ours we are freemen, and have the right to reprez 
sent what we believe to be the sentiments of our. 
constituents, and I, for one, will codperate in the 
election of any man as Speaker, of this body. 
whom I believe to.be a national. man, and whom, 
L believe will faithfully discharge the duties of 
the office. . That is the view Ientertain in regard 
to that matter, and I deny the soft impeachment 
of Republicanism, which has been made upon the 
other side. f 

There is a wide difference between the conserv- 
ative sentiments to which I have given utterance 
here to-day, and the infuriated statements CX- 
pressed, by some, gentlemen who claim to be, 
leaders of the whole South; and I trust that be: 
fore the debate is closed men from the North will 
be found patriotic enough to get up here and sa 
that they disavow the wild schemes of Wendell 
Phillips and Garrison and that class of men—., 
that they disavow, repudiate, and scorn. them, 
just as much as I scorn and repudiate the disunion 
doctrines of the secessionists of the South, I 
trust there is patriotism cnough in the House 
and in the country to bring forward such an ex- 
pression of sentiment. 

The gentleman says that the Republicans 
cheered me for the remarks I made here. All L 
have to say to that is, that so far as { am con- 
cerned, whether the applause comes from the Re- 
publicans of the North, or from the South Ameri- 
cans, as we are called, or from the conservative, 
men anywhere, 1 thank God there is stillan ex- 
pression of sentiment. here in behalf of this great 
and glorious Union, [App ause from. the gal-. 
leries and the Republican benches.]. T tryst that 
that feeling of love to the American. Union will 
expand and enlarge among the members of this 
assembly till there wil} be a healthful spirit of 
action among us, and till we can, in a peaceful, 
quict, constitutional, legal manner, effect the or- 
ganization of this House, and give peace and 
repose to this distracted land, T trust that that 
sort of feeling will prevail; and whether applause 


ii in behalf of the Union comes from the North or 


from the South, I welcome it as a happy and 
glorious omen in these perilous times. [Renewed 
applause.] : 

~The gentleman spoke of my havin 
ber of the American party. ‘Well, } 
| regard to the growth of that sentiment at the 
| North, I have nothing to say; but if, after the 
| organization ef the House, that gentleman de- 
sires to-break a lance with me on the question of 
Americanism, I trust I shall he able to defend any 
| position that I occupy. If I understand any. 
| question, I think I understand that question of, 
Americanism. One of the greatest sins committed 
i by the Democratic party was, its unlimited en- 
couragement to the immigration of foreigners, 
| many of whom were told, before they left Ireland, 
in what part of the American Union to stop, and 


been a mem- 
r. Clerk, m 


i States, where slavery did not exist. _Butlet that 


| pass, E Y 
i Mr, LAMAR., I wowd:ask the gentleman 
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from Tennessee whether his polar star, Mr. Fill- 
more, did not say that he would “ throw open wide 
the gates and invite the oppressed of all lands to 
come into this Union, and participate with us in 
the enjoyment of the blessings of liberty?” 


Mr. NELSON. And if he did, I presume he. 


Was not posted up on the subject.: I will just say 
this before I leave the subject: A foreign emigra- 
tion society was organized in Europe, more than 
twenty gee ago, which had three objects in 
view, One of these objects was to furnish a mar- 
ket in this country, through emigrants, for British 
manufactures; the second was, to furnish a home 
to the emigrant; and the third and last was, to 
make Romanism the predominant religion of the 
country. [have opposed that in times past; and, 
if the gentleman’ wants to recognize it as part of 
the doctrine of the Democratic party, let him 
avow it, 

Mr. LAMAR. The gentleman explains that 


when Mr. Fillmore spoke of throwing open wide: 


the gate to immigration, he was not posted. I 
presume he had not taken the oaths at the time, 

Mr. NELSON. Very likely he had not. But 
I would ask the gentleman. if he remembers what 
General Cass said in regard to Mr. Fillmore 
about the compromise measure of 1850? Does 
he remember what Governor Foote said in re- 
gard to him, and what many other Democrats in 
the Senate and in the House said in regard to him, 
for the fidelity with which he had stood up to the 
compromise of 1850? They said that Mr. Fill- 
morc deserved the gratitude of the whole country; 
and they did not say too much for him. Although 
nothing that I can say could add to the luster of 
his fame, I must add that he deserves everything 
that I said, or that any patriotic man can say in 
his behalf. 

I must confess, Mr. Clerk, that I am at a loss 
to follow the remarks of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Pryor,] for it seems to me that there 
was ho point—with great deference to him—in 

. anything he said, [laughter;] no argument; no 
logical sequence; nothing tangible that we could 
lay our hands upon, so as to make anargument 
with him. I must, therefore, notice it just as it 
comes up. He remarked that he would arrest us 
as fugitives and interrupt our game. 

Mr. PRYOR. I meant by that, not the other 
Representatives of the southern Opposition, but 
the gentleman and his most intimate associates— 
the Republicans. 

Mr. NELSON. So far as that remark is con- 
cerned, I must say that if the gentleman means 
to say that I have had any personal alliance or 
association with the Black Republicans, I repel 
here, as a foul calumny, the imputation that I 
have any such association; for I never had such 
an association in my life, and I have never courted 
such an association. 

Mr. PRYOR. The gentleman says that when 
Į charged him with any association with the Re- 

ublican party on this floor, I uttered a libel upon 

im which he ventures to repel. Now, gentle- 
men, after what has been uttered by the gentleman 
I shall not allow myself to indulge in any per- 
sonal vitaperations. I shall respond to him with 
the utmost decency and decorum; and I am cer- 
tain that my reserve will be appreciated, after the 
speech which he delivered this morning, by every 
intelligent gentleman here, I hope, although the 
gentleman impressed a sneer on the word “chiy- 
alry,” it is yet esteemed among alt honorable 
men. TF affirm here, on my responsibility, that, 
whether willingly or not, that gentleman is in 
intimate alliance, association, and efficacious co- 
operation with the Republican Opposition on this 
floor, If he be not, why is he so clamorously 
acclaimed and applauded by them? {Applause} 
If he be not, ehy is his position, and why are 
his sentiments, so indignantly repudiated by the 
Representatives of the South on this side? 

Mr. NELSON. Sofar as the sentiments which 
I utter are involved, I am alone responsible for 
them to my constituents and thé country. I may 
say that, so far as I am personally concerned, if 
I have spoken to any gentleman of the Repub- 
lican party in the city of Washington, unless it 
be in this House, I do not know it. 

Mr. PRYOR. ‘Will the gentleman allow me, 
as an act of courtesy, to protest that I never in- 
sinuated that the gentleman had spoken to any 
member of the Republican party? 

Mr. NELSON. I have had no codperation 


| and we have been here a long time. 
| move that the House adjourn. 


with that party. There has been no proposition 


of any kind going from me, or from the party to | 


which I belong, to the Republican party in this 


House, as far as I have any knowledge or in- | 
I have had no part nor lot with them | 


formation. 
in this matter; nor do I know of any gentleman 
in the party to which I belong who has. I dis- 
avow it for myself, and I disavow it for them: 
As to the applause of my sentiments, I repeat 
thatit-makes no difference from what quarter ap- 


plausc comes; and I earnestly hope that long after | 


you and I, and all of us, have passed away from 
the stage of human action; ay, sir, long after this 
proud Capitol in which we stand shall have mol- 
dered in the dust, I trust in God there will be count- 
less millions in this happy and glorious land who 
will applaud such sentiments as I have given ut- 
terance to in behalf of the Union! 


‘Now, as the gentleman has catechised me, I | 


would like to put a short catechism to the gentle- 
man himself; Did I understand him to say that 
he and his associates would resist by violence the 
organization of this House? 

Mr.PRYOR. Certainly not; I disclaimed that. 
I expressly qualified the remark I made to legiti- 
mate and parliamentary resistance. 

Mr. NELSON. Of course there can be no 
objection to that. 

Mr. BURNETT. It is now half past four 
o’clock, and I ask the gentleman to give way for 
a motion to adjourn, or that if we are to have a 
ballot for Speaker we may have it. 

Mr. NELSON. I wil 
longer. I wish merely to say, in courtesy to the 


gentleman from Virginia, that I intended ‘no dis- | 


respect to him in the observation I made that I 
saw no logical sequence in his remarks. 
gentleman has won a reputation as one of the 
ablest editors in the South, of hie party, and I do 
not, by any means, wish to discredit his intelli- 
gence, though owing to the unfortunate sentiments 
he has advocated, I do not wonder that he did 
not come up to the reputation I have heard of 
him. ae 

Mr. BURNETT. I believe that it is the wish 


on all sides of the House that there should be a | 


ballot for Speuker before we adjourn. I hope we 
shall proceed to vote now. 
[Cries of “ Call the roll.”?] 


The tellers, to count the votes for Speaker, then | 


resumed their places, Mr. Riaes being appointed 
in lieu of Mr. Apraiy, who is detained from the 
House by indisposition. 

Mr, WINSLOW. There has been consider- 


able debate since a ballot was ordered; and per- | 


haps some members may have left the House, I 
move, therefore, that there be a call of the House. 
The question was taken; and the motion was 
not agreed to. ` 
Mr. FLORENCE. Icall for tellers on the mo- 


tion. I merely desiro to ascertain if any mem- 


bers have left the Hall, under the impression that | 
| no ballot would be taken to-day. 
| every member shall have an opportunity to record 


desire that 


hig vote. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I suggest to members on all 
sides that the most specdy way of arriving ata 
vote will be to allow the rol! to be called infor- 
mally, [Cries of * Agreed!” “ Agreed !??] 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I think that 
will be the best plan. 

No objection was made. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Itis now nearly five ofclock, 
I therefore 


The motion was disagreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following 
members failed to answer to their names: Messrs. 
Apams of Kentucky, Aprary, Brown, Lanpaum, 
and STALLWORTH. 


Mr. TAYLOR stated that his colleague, Mr. | 


Lanprum, had arrived in the city one day last 
weck, and had ever since been detained in his 
room by illness. 


SECOND BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


The House then proceeded to a second ballot 
for Speaker, with the following result: Whole 
number of votes cast, 231; necessary to a choice, 
116; of which— 
Mr. Sherman received 
Mr. Bocock..... 
Mr. Gilmer... 
Mr. Pennington. 
Mr. Haskin........ 


coeeee 107 
s... 88 


not detain the House` 


The | 


| but 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. Adrain.... 
Mr. Etheridge. 
Mr. Boteler... 
Mr. Hickman. 
Mr. McQueen seb ee ve es era tecneteenes 


So there was. nio choice. 
The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Builinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Case, Clark B. Cochrane, Colfax, 
Conklin, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, 
Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fen- 
ton, Ferry, Foster, frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, 
Gurley, Hale, Hall, Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutch- 
ins, Irvine, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Ken- 
yon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Long- 
necker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, 
McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy 
Morris, Morse, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, 
Porter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, 
Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, 
Stevens, ‘William Stewart, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, 
Tompkins, ‘Train; Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, 
Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, EMibu 
B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 
Wood, and Woodruff. 

For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, 
Asbinore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bonham, Boyce, 
Branch, Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, 
Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton 
Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Reuben Davis, De Jar- 
nette, Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Morence, Fouke, 
Garett, Gartrei), Hamilton, Jolin T. Harris, Hawkins, 
Hindman, Holman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, 
Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Larrabee, Leake, 
Logan, Love, Maclay, Charles D. Martin, Etbert S. Martin, 
McClernand, McQueen, MeRac, Miles, Millson, Mont- 
gomery, Sydenham. Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, 
Noell, Pendleton, Poyton, Phelps, Pryor, Reagan, James C. 
Robinson, Rufin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, 
William Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stout, Tay- 
lor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallundigham, Whiteley, Wins- 
low, Woodson, and Wright. 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. William C, Anderson, 
Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, H. Winter Davis, 
Etheridge, J, Morrison Harris, Hatton, Hill, Junin, James 
M. Leach, Maloty, Maynard, Laban T. 3 eore, Nelson, 
Quarles, William N. H. Smith, Stokes, Vance, and Web- 
ster. 

For Mr. Pennington—Messrs. Carter, Nixon, and Strat- 
ton. 

Foy My. Haskin—Messrs. Hickman, and Schwartz. 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Reynolds and Riggs, 

For Mr. Phetps—Mr. Bocock. 

For Mr. Reynolds—Mr, Horace F. Clark. 

For Mr. Adrain—Mr. John G. Davis. 

For Mr. Etheridge—My. Gilmer, 

For Mr. Boteler~Mr. Hardeman. 

For Mr. Hickman—Mr. Haskin. 

For Mr. Mc Queen—Mr. Pugh. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, obtained the floor, 
ielded it to 

Mr. RUFFIN, who moved that the House ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon, at 
twenty-five minutes past five o’clock, p. m., the 
House adjourned. ` 


Davis, of Indianas... svesireesenessrreneasie. 
Phelps....... 


eat fk kk et ped pet BD 


Boteler, 


IN SENATE. 
Tuunrspay, December 8, 1859. 
The Journal ofyesterday was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. YULEE presented the petition of Thomas 
Brown, praying payment of a balance due himas 
Secretary of the Senate of the Territory of Flor- 
ida; which was ordered to lie on the table until 
the committees shall be appointed. a 

Mr. BROWN presented the petition of H. S. 
Davis and others, praying for a charter to au- 
thorize them to construct gas works, and lay 
down pipes m the city of Washington, for the 
purpose of furnishing the Government and citi- 
zens with gas; which was ordered to lie on the 
table until the committees shall be appointed. 

Mr. GREEN presented the petition of the Mayor 
of the city of Carondelet, in the State of Missouri, 
praying the restoration of the common of that city, 
obtained for the establishment of a military post 
by unjust and oppressive measures of the éxecu- 
tive officers of the Government; which was re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. CLARK presented the petition of a com- 
mittee of the directors of the Metropolitan Rail- 
road Company, praying authority to lay a rail- 
road track from Georgetown through Pennsyl- 
vania avenue to the Baltimore and Ohio railroad 
depot; which was ordered to lic on the table until 
the committees shall be appointed. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented the memorial of 
citizens of Ottowa county, Michigan, praying for 


1859. 


the construction of a harbor of refuge at some 
suitable point on the eastern shore of Lake Mich- 
igan; which was ordered to lie on the table until 
the committees shall be appointed. 

Mr. GWIN presented the petition of David D. 
Porter, a licutenant in the Navy, praying that his 
accounts for certain secret services performed in 
the Island of St. Domingo; by order of the Scc- 
retary of the Navy, may be settled on principles 


of equity; which was ordered to Jie on the table! 


until the committees shall be appointed. 
NOTICES OF BILLS. 


Mr. SLIDELL gave notice of his intention to 
ask leave to introduce a bill making appropria- 
tions to facilitate the acquisition of the Island of 
Cuba by negotiation. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, gave notice of 
his intention to ask leave to introduce a bill to 
grant to every person who is the head of a family 
and a citizen of the United States, a homestead of 
one hundred and sixty acres of land, out of the 
public domain, on condition of occupancy and 
actual settlement. 

Mr. CHANDLER gave notice of his intention 
to ask leave to introduce a bill making an appro- 
nriation for the construction of a pier at Grand 

Haven, at the mouth of Grand river, in the State 

of Michigan. . 
. Mr. LANE gave notice of his intention to ask 
leave to introduce a bill making an appropriation 
for the payment of money to the Territories of 
Oregon and Washington, for the suppression of 
Indian hostilities. 

He also gave notice of his intention to ask leave 
to introduce a-bill to amend ‘the act extending 
the laws and judicial system of the United States 
to the State of Oregon, and for other purposes.”’ 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 
On motion of Mr. PUGH, it was 


Ordered, That when the Senate adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet on Monday next. 
INVASION OF HARPERS FERRY. 


The Senate resumed. the consideration of the 
following resolution, submitted by Mr. Mason on 
Monday last: 

Resolved, Thata committee be appointed to inquire into 
the facts attending the late invasion and seizure of the arm- 
ory and arsenal of the United’ States at Harper’s Ferry, in 
Virginia, by a band of armed men, and report whether the 
same was attended by armed resistance to the authorities 
and public force of the United States, and by the murder 


of any of the citizens of Virginia, or of any troops sent ; 


there to protect the public property 5 whether such invasion 
and seizure was made under color of any organization 
intended to subvert the government of any of the States of 
the Union; what was the character and extent of such or- 
ganization; and whether any citizens of the United States, 
not present, were implicated therein or accessory thereto, 
by contributions of money, arms, munitions, or otherwise; 
what was the character and extent of the military equip- 
ment inthe hands, or under the contro}, ofsaid armed band, 
and where and how and when the same was obtained and 
transported to the place so invaded. And that said com- 
mittee report whether any and what legislation may, in 
their opinion, be necessary, on the part of the United States, 
for the future preservation of the peace of the country, or 
for the safety of the public property; and that said commit- 
tee have power to send for persons and papers. 


The pending question being on the following 
amendment offered by Mr. TRUMBULL: 

And that the said committee also inquire into the facts 
attending the invasion, scizure, and robbery, in December, 
1855, of the arsenal of the United States at Liberty, in the 
State of Missouri, by a mob or body of armed men, and 
report whether such seizure and robbery was attended by 
resistance to the authorities of the United States, and fol- 
lowed: by an invasion of the ‘Territory of Kansas, and the 
plunder and murder of any of its inhabitants, or of any cit- 


izen of the United States, by the persons who thus seized | 


the arms and ammunition of the Government, or others 
combined with them. Whether said seizure and robbery 
of the arsenal were made under color of any organization 
intended to subvert the government of the States or Terri- 
tories of the Union; what was the character and extent of 
such organization; and whether any citizens of the United 
States, not present, were implicated therein or accessory 
thereto by contributions of money, arms, ammunition, or 
otherwise; what was the character and extent of the mili- 
tary equipments in the hands 
mob, and how and when and where the same were subse- 
quently used by such mob; what was the value of the arms 
and ammunition of every description so taken from said 
arsenal by the mob; whether the same or any part thereof 
have been returned; and the value of such as were fost; 
whether Captain Luther Leonard, the United $ 
in command of the arsenal at the time, communicated the 
facts in relation to its seizure and robbery to his superior 
officer, and what measures, if any, were taken in reference 
thereto. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, Į was un- 
expectedly drawn into this debate yesterday even- 
ing, in consequence of the remarks of the Sen- 


or under the control of said į 


tates officer į 


ator from South Carolina, (Mr. Cuesnvr,} and 
the appeal which was made to me by the Senator 


ment; but after it had. been stated as one of the 
objects of the mover of the resolution that he 
desired to ascertain the public. sentiment of the 


Ferry. was attributable to the teachings: of. the 
Republican party, believing, as I did, that.it had 
its origin in the acts of the Democratic partys I 


draw the amendment, hecause if such questions 
are to be investigated I think it eminently proper 
that we should go to the root of the matter, and 
examine into its real origin. 

Incidentally, in the remarks which I made yes- 
terday, I referred to the fact that the official report 
of the officer in command of the arsenal in Mis- 
souri at the time it was sacked and the arms and 
ammunition taken from it, had not been communi- 
cated to Congress or the country. The Senator 
from: Mississippi (Mr. Davis] scemed to question 

the inference that I sought to draw from the fact I 
stated, which was, that this information had been 
withheld—I do not say designedly ; and he seemed 
to think that I was unfortunate in alluding to the 
matter at all. I spoke generally, without refer- 
ence at the time to the resolutions which had been 
passed and the particular documents which had 

een communicated to the Senate. As tothe gen- 
eral fact, I felt confident that I was correct, and 
as I presume the Senator from Mississippi in- 
tends nothing more than to be correct upon the 
point, I have been at some little trouble to ascer- 
tain the facts in regard to it; and although I do 
not undertake to say that there was a resolution 


communication o 
think there was a resolution 
general terms embraced it, and 
ought to have been communicated, or at least it 
might with great propricty have been communi- 
cated. Now, sir, to begin with, the President of 
the United States made a special communication 
to Congress the 24th January, 1856, on the sub- 
ject of ‘Kansas affairs, and he says in the com- 
mencement of that communication: 


f this document to Congress, I 
adopted which in 


governmental organization in the ‘Territory of Kansas, and 
produce there a condition of things which renders it incum- 
bent on me to call your attention to the subject, and ur- 
gently to recommend the adoption by you of such measures 
of legislation as the grave exigencies of the case appear to 
require. 

A brief exposition of the 
of their causes, will be necessary to the full understanding 
of the recommendations which it is proposed to submit.” 


The message makes an allusion to an irruption 
from Missouri in words which I will read. After 
detailing various outbreaks in the Territory, and 
illegal acts, as the President conceived, he says: 

s But they are far from justifying the illegal and repre- 
hensible counter-movements which ensued.” 

Alluding to those in the adjoining State of Mis- 
souri. That is all the President said on that sub- 
ject. Now, sir, it appears by the official report 
of the Kansas investigating committee which was 
subsequently communicated to Congress, that— 

«Large numbers of men from the State of Missouri gath- 
ered and encamped on the Wakarusa. They brought with 


them all the equipments of war. ‘Lo obtain them, a party 
of men, under the direction of Judge JT. V. Thompson, 
broke into the United States arsenal and armory, at Lib- 
erty, Missouri, and after a foreible detention of Captain 
Leonard, then in charge, they took the cannon, muskets, 
rifles, powder, hamuncra, and, indeed, all the materials and 
munitions of war they desired, some of which have never 
been returned or accounted for.” 


Is it not a little remarkable that such an occur- 
rence as that could have transpired and that the 
President of the United States, in a special com- 
munication to Congress on the subject of the 
Kansas difficultics, should wholly omit to say one 


word ubout the sacking of this arsenal? A matter | 


which is now agitating the country, the seizure 
of another arsenal, appears to be of vast import- 
| ance; and yet no allusion at the time seems to 
have been made by 
of arms in the State of Missouri, 
ernor Shannon states, in one of his communica- 


army round about Lawrence, nearly two thou sand 
were from the State of Missouri. 

But, sir, I will call the attention of the Senator 
from Mii appi toa resolution which passed this 
| body, which I think was broad enough to author- 


from Ohio, [Mr. Puex,] to withdraw the amend- | 


North upon this question, and after it had been | 
distinctly asserted that the outbreak at Harper’s: 


could not, as a matter of course, consent to-with-. 


passed which dircetly and in terms required the | 


under which it | 


« Circumstances have occurred to disturb the course of j 


circumstances referred to, and | 


the President to the seizure | 
although Gov- į 


tions, that, of the men who encamped in that į 
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| dition of affairs in 


| not take up the time of the Senate by reading, 


ize, and which, indeed, ‘required the Président” 
to communicate the facts:in regard to this matter 
to Congress. The resolution was offered by the 
Senator from Ohio, [Mr.: Puen,] and isin these 
words: > Ube a ede a bay ies Sas 
« Resolved, That the President be requested te-conminnt | 
cate any additional documents. in his possession, or-the 
possession of either of the Departments, relating to.) 
dition of affairs in Kansas Territory, including the l 
tive journals, executive ‘minutes, and the returns 
census whieh may have been taken.» © 4 i 


Now, the question is, whether a resolution ` 


t 


| calling on the President to` communicate ‘any 
| documents in his possession, or the, possession 


of either of the Departments, relating to the con-: 
ansas,” did not require that 
he should have communicated to us the fact that 
an arsenal in Missouri had been robbed ‘and its’ 
arms taken into Kansas, and that the men who 
took them had been engaged in plundering the 
inhabitants of the Territory, and murdering some 
of the citizens of the Territory. 7 

Mr. PUGH and Mr. FOSTER. What is the. 
date of that resolution? f 

Mr. TRUMBULL. That resolution was 
passed on the 27th of March, 1856. Now, I will 
read the answer to that resolution, that we may 
gee what we got. On the 3d of “April, 1856, the 
President of the United States ‘sent a communi- 
cation to this body ‘in answer to the resolution 
of the Scnate of the 27th ultimo, requesting addi- 
tional documents in relation to the condition of 
affairs in Kansas Territory,” and he submitted a 
report from the Secretary of State. That report 
will show what was obtained under the resolution 
of the Senator from Ohio: ; 


DEPARTMENT or STATE, WASHINGTON, 
April. 2, 1856. 

The Sceretary of State, to whom was referred the res- 
olution of the Senate of the 27th ultimo, requesting the 
President to communicate any additional documents in. 
his possession, or the possession of either of the Depart- 
ments, relating to the condition of affairs in Kansas Terri- 
tory, including the legislative journals, executive minutes, 
and the returns of any census which may have been taken, 
has the honor to report that, as all the documents in this 
Department, called for by the resolution, were laid before 
the President, with reports bearing date, respectively, the 
18th of ary and the 24th of tast month, in compliance 
with a resolution of the Senate of the 4th and ef the House 
of Representatives of the 18th of that month, and have 
Deen printed for the information of Congress and of the 
public, it is presumed that the object of this call has been 
fully answered, and that a duplicate of those sent to the 
House of Representatives will not be desired by the Senate. 

Respectfully submitted, W. L. MARCY. 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


And that is all the Senator from Ohio got by 
his resolution. 

Mr. PUGH. If the Senator will permit me, 
I will state that I recollect the occurrence now 
very well. The Senator from Vermont {Mr. 
CorLamer] suggested that there was a return of 
an election or a census in one of the legislative 
districts that was imperfect. I think he made 
that remark in his speech in reply to the Senator 
from Illinois, [Mr. Dovenas.] At the time, and 
after some conversation with him, I suggested 
that if there was any such paper I would call for 
it by resolution, I called for it that day. Thad 
notin my mind anything else but the returns of 
the clection and the census. I had never heard of 
the armory case then. I did not know there was 
any such paper on file in regard to it. [had no 
such thing in my mind, and I suppose the Secre- 
tary of State well understood it. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I cannot say what the 
Senator had in his mind: I suppose we are not 
to ascertain the meaning of legislative action by 
going to the minds of Senators. We look at the 
acts. f 

Mr. PUGH. If the Senator will look at the 
Globe, he will see what I stated to the Senate 
when I offered the resolution. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Ido not go to the Globe 
to ascertain the meaning of resolutions adopted b 
this body, or of laws passed by Congress. 1 thin! 
it is a principle well understood and especially 
by the legal profession of which the Senator from 
Ohio is such a distinguished member, that the.act 
must speak for itself, There is the resolution 
and there is what he got by his motion: ’ 

But, sir, there is another document. whieh I wul 

È- 
cause this is not an important point to take up the 
time of the Senate with. There was a report of 
the Secretary of Warin relation to the military 
who were employed in Kansas. That was com- 
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minicated ‘in answer to a resolution of either the 
Senate or House of Representatives, and he says 
nothing in that report. about the seizure of the 
arsenal at Liberty. That was a report made at 
the same session of Congress... But, sir, I myself 
offered a ‘resolution in December, 1857, which. I 
think should have required the giving of this in- 
formation.’ It is possible that it may be so con- 
strued as to avoid. giving the information, but it 
is casily. to be seen that itis very dificult without 
knowing: exactly what is in the Department to 
frame a. resolution that-will meet each particular 
paper that-is there. If we bad the information 
we should not wish to call it from the Department. 
Itis because we have not oblained it and do not 
know what may be there, that we adopt these 
resolutions of inquiry. This was a resolution 
offered by myself on the 18th of December, 1857, 
and adopied by the Senate: l 

* Resolved, That the President be requested to communi- 
eate to the Senate all correspondence between himself, or 
any of the Departments, or any Governor or other officer or 
person in the employ of the Government, in Kansas Terri- 
tory, not heretofore communicated, together with all orders 
and instructions which have beei issued to the Governor 
of the said Territory, or any other officer or person in said 
‘fertitory, in relation to Kansas affairs.” 

It is very broad in its terms. Itis true that the 
arsenal at Liberty is not referred to in words; but 
the resolution inquires for all correspondence and 
all orders that had been issued in regard to Kan- 
sas affairs to any officer there. Now, itappears, 
from Captain Leonard’s statement, that Colonel 
Sumner sent down troops from Kansas after this 
arsenal was seized; it appears further, that orders 
were given to supply the loss of those arms, but 
none of this information was communicated. 

These being the facts, I think I was justified in 
the general statement, which J made, that these 
‘papers had been withheld, certainly not com- 
municated, unless they arc communicated and 
have escaped my observation after having made, 
as I think,-a pretty diligent search to find them. 

One word, sir, in regard to what was said by 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Pearce] yes- 
terday, in an explanation which he made, which 
might leave the impression, if it were not cor- 
rected, that I, myself, had been instrumental in 
postponing a resolution calling for information 
that would have obtained these documents. That 
was a gencral resolution, not applicable particu- 
larly to the arsenal in Missouri, equally general 
with the other resolutions that had bem adopted. 
It was opposed in this body, and postponed until 
the close of the session. lt was presented after 
we had received a communication from the Pres- 
ident, stating that everything had been commu- 
nicated; it lay on the table and was called up on 
one of the last days of the session, some time in 
August, simply for the purpose of allowing the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. Foor] to express his 
views on the Kansas question, and then. it was 
laid over to the next day, there being no object 
in passing the resolution after we had received 
these communications from the President, and at 
the close of the session. 

Mr. President, just before the adjournment of 
this body yesterday, | was calledupon by the Sen- 
ator from Florida, (Mr. Yurex,] to state what 
were the principles of the Republican party. He 
said that he desired a precise statement of the 
point: 


that all who run may read, it e inly 
little of the time of the Senate to state explicitly, and ina 


few words what the position of the party is and to what | 
point it tends; what is the purpose of their organization; | 


and what is the policy they propose to establish in this 
country upon the slavery question.?? 


Sir, I did suppose thatthe Senator from Florida, | 


and every Senator could understand, if he desired 
todoso, what ourprinciples were. They have been 


proclaimed by an authoritative convention of the |; 


party in language as plain as it is in the power of 


man to employ; and it is only by mystification, || 


by misrepresentations of them in many portions 
of the country, as I think, that the public mind 
of the South has been excited against the Repub- 
fican party. T have brought along with me their 
declaration of principles, and so far as it relates to 


the slavery question I will read it; it is brief,and | 


I should like to know to what portion of it the 
Senator. from Florida, or any other Senator, or 
individual, North or South, objects. Here it is: 

Resolved, That the maintenance of the principles pro- 
mulgated in the Declaration of Independence, and embod- 
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ied in the Federal Constitution, are essential to the preser- 
vation of our Republican institutions, and that the Federal 
Constitution, the rights of the States; and the Union of the 
States, must and shail be preserved.»? E 

Does the Senator from Florida understand that 
—that the Constitution of the United States, the 
rights of the States, and the principles embodied 
in the Constitution, must and shall be preserved ? 

Mr. YULEE. I want to know 
strue the Constitution? ws 

Mr. TRUMBULL. We will tell you. We 
say ourselves how we construe it on the slavery 
question: : 


“ Resolved, That, with our ‘republican fathers, we hold 
it to be a self-evident truth that all men are endowed with 


piness; and that the primary object and wterior design of 
our Federal Government is, to grant these rights to all per- 
sons under its exclusive jurisdiction. That, as our repub- 
lican fathers, when they had abolished slavery in all our 
national territory, ordained that no person shall be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law, it 
becomes our duty to maintain this provision of the Consti- 
tution (against all attempts to violate it for the purpose of 
establishing slavery in the Territories of the United States) 


therein. That we deny the authority’ of Congress, of a 
‘Territorial Legislature, of any individual or association of 
individuals, to give legal existence to slavery in any Terri- 
tory of the United States, while the present Constitution 
shall be maintained. 

* Resolved, That the Constitution confers upon Congress 
sovercign power over the Territories of the United States 
for their government; and that, in the exercise of this 
power, it is both the right and the imperative duty of Con- 
gress to prohibit in the Territories those twin relics of bar- 
barism, polygamy and slavery.” 

That is the Whole platform of the Republican 
party on the subject of slavery. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Wil the Senator from 
IHinois allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Yes, sir. 

Mr.SAULSBURY. Ifit be truc, as that last 
resolution states, that the Constitution confers 
upon Congress sovereign power over the Terri- 
tories of the United States, for their government, 
why is it that that power, which the resolution 
declares to be sovereign in Congress—by which, 
I presume, is meant a supreme power, a power 
whieh has no superior—is not capable of being 
exercised for the establishment of slavery in a 
Territory, as well as for the prohibition of slavery 
in a Territory? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, the power 
which the Federal Government may exercise over 
a Territory is sovereign power in its government, 
as we all know and understand, within the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The Constitution 
of the United States declares that Congress shall 
pass no law establishing any particular form of 
religion or abridging the freedom of specch or of 
the press. I readily admit, and so does the Re- 
publican party, that the Congress of the United 
States cannot pass a law abridging the freedom of 
specch in any one of the Territories, They are 
| expressly prohibited from so doing. They have 


i late for them in all matters within the Constitu- 
i tion of the United States, and the Constitution of 
| the United States does not authorize Congress to 
| estublish slavery. The Constitution is founded 
upon this principle: It does not establish slavery 
i at all, but merely tolerates it where it already cx- 
ists by virtue of State laws. That is the meaning 
| of the Constitution of the United States. Itisa 


occurring init, and the men who framed the Con- 
stitution believed that in process of time there 
would be no slaves in any portion of the Con- 
| federacy, and one of its principal authors objected 
to the use of the word ‘slave,’ lest future gen- 
į erations might know that theré was slavery in 
some of the States when the Constitution was 
i formed. It was formed on the principle of Hberty, 
! but not on the principle of freeing slaves where 


turn to that clause of the Constitution re- 
lating to the reclamation of fugitive slaves, you 


wil 


i 
ee 
| wil 
i service or labor in one State under the laws 
in 

| “escaping into another, shall, in consequence of 
| any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
| such service or labor, but shail be delivered up.” 
| There is no provision for the delivawing up of a 
| man who is held as a slave under the Coystitution 
‘| of the United States. Would the honorable Sen- 
ator from Delaware contend that under that clause 
| you could reclaim a man who was held aga slave, 


how you con- 


the inalienable right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap-. 


by positive legislation prohibiting its existence or extension. 


the sovereign power over the Territories; to legis- | 


Í . > » É > 

‘| Constitution of freedom, the word “‘slave’ not | 
“ And if it is emblazoned to the world and is so simple | 
anoceupy but very | 


| thercof,” that is, under the laws of the State, ! 


they are held by virtue of State law; and if you į 


‘find that it reads, that “no person held to |} 


| he came to be a membe 


by virtue of the Constitution of the United States, 
who had escaped into another State? Suppose a 
person comes into the State of Delaware who, it: 
1s. contended, is a slave, and his alleged owner 
comes and seeks to reclaim him and take him 
back to the country from which he has fled, would 

ou give him up if he did not show that he was’ 
held as a slave under the laws of the State from 
which he escaped? If you would not, then, asa 
matter of course, you could not give up a person 
who was held as a slave in one of the Territories, 
unless there is an act of Congress which author- 
izes the surrender of a person held asa slave in 
a Territory. 

Now, lest I be misunderstood, I will state that 
I do not mean to say that if there is slavery in 
one of the Territories of the Union, as there was 
by the. acquiescence of Congress in Tennessee 
and Kentucky and in the southwestern States 
while they were Territories, a negro who is held 
as a slave there and escapes into any of the States 
of the Union may not be reclaimed. I hold to no 
such doctrine. I contend that the Congress of 
the United States have sovereign power over the 
Territories to legislate for them within the Con- 
stitution, and had the right to provide, as it did 
in the enactment of the ordinance of 1787, for the 
northwestern territory, by inserting a clause spe- 
cially providing that fugitives who should escape 
to that territory from slaveholding States should 
be surrendered up. Why wasthatclause put in? 
Why did not the general law cover it? tis by 
virtue of its sovercign power over the Territories 
that Congress provides a law by which a person 
held to service or labor in a slavcholding Terri- 
tory may be reclaimed when he escapes to a State, 
and by which a slave in a State who escapes into. 
a free Territory may be reclaimed and brought 
back to the State from whence he fled. This is 
what I understand by these two provisions. 

Now, sir, what portion of this platform or creed 
does the Senator from Florida object to? [know 
what he will say. He objects to that part which 
excludes slavery from the Territories. Is there 
any other? Is there any other part of it to which 
he will object? If there be, I should like to know 
what it is. 

Mr. YULEE. My purpose was not to argue, 
but to be informed of th® object and policy of the 
party of which the Senator isa member, The Sen- 
ator will recollect that, in replying to my friend 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Cussnut,] he stateg 
that the position of his party was misunderstood’ 
in the South; and for the purpose of relieving 
the excitement resulting from that misapprehen- 
sion, he.declared his purpose to he to enlighter 
the Senator from South Carolina in relation te 
the principles and policy of his party in respec 
to the slavery question. The Senator, beginning 
the exposition which I expected from him, da 
clared that he had himself been a member of th 
Democratic party down to the Inauguration d 
President Pierce; that he had grown up a Dem 
ocrat; concurring with that party in all their policy 
and all their measures referable to the adininis 
tration of the Government on other questions 
that he, with other northern men, had been drive: 
by the issues which the South had forced upor 
the North, on the slavery question, into an organ 
ization which looked to a redress of what was 
alleged to be a wrong. I took, therefore, for 
granted that we had gained one point: we had 
learned from the Senator, by his admission, and 
by the iNustration he eof the manner in which 
of that party, that the 
leading purpose end design ef the organization was 
to act upon the slave question. 

Then, having learned that much and reached 


that step, I waited to learn from the Senator what 
| 


vas the precise attitude in which that party, so 
formed with reference to the slave question, and 
thus constituting a sectional party in this coun- 
try, stood; what was the policy to which their 
efforts were directed, and the principles by which 
they proposed to govern themselves; and I lis- 
tencd with a desire to learn, for the question is 
serious. All that I heard from the Senator yes- 
terday evening, (and it was that which led me to 
the more particular inquiry I made,) when he un- 
dertook to make the exposition of the principles 
on which his party rested, was an argument to 
prove that it was no degradation to the South that 
they should be excluded from the occupancy of 
the Territories with their slave property. That 


Ld 


was-all I heard; and, therefore, I asked the Senator 
to be more specific. Now the Senator comes this 
morning to read to us what he terms the platform 
of his party, as declared.three or four years ago; 
and, if I am to infer that to be all of the platform 
of the party with which he is associated, having 
reference to.the subject of slavery, Iam to. under- 
stand that ihe whol purpose of their. organiza-. 
tion, and the whole design of their efforts, is di- 
rected simply to. the territorial question, to the 
uestion of the occupancy of the Territories; and,- 
that being settled, that the mission. of their party 
is. at an end. Am] right? . 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Get through with. your 
question, and.I will answer. 

Mr. YOLEE. Very: well, sir; I desire to be 
right. Supposing that to be so, that being, appa- 
rently, the extent of the policy of the gentleman’s 
party, now that we fortunately have upon the 
floor- so able an exponent of the principles and 
policy of that party, I wish to obtain from him 
the exposition of the meaning of the paper which 
he read to us, and which I declared to be dark 
and to require exposition. The principal resolu- 
tion which the Senator read was this, Į believe: 

“ Resolved, That, with our republican fathers, we hold it 
to be a self-evident truth that all men are endowed with 
the inalienable right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, and that the primary object and ulterior design of 
our Federal Government is to grant these rights—{univer- 
sal liberty !]—to all persons under its exclusive jurisdic- 
tion.. That as our republican fathers when they had abol- 
ished slavery in all our national territory, ordained that no 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law, it becomes our duty to. maintain 
this provision of the Constitution. 

Now, I desire to hear from the Senator an ilus- 
tration and exposition of this part of his ‘creed; 
whether he intends us to understand, or his 
party intend it to be understood that by the 

onstitution of the United States property in 
slaves was abolished, and stands abolisled in all 
federal territory, and in all territory over which 
we have exclusive jurisdiction. Does he mean 
to say that the tenure in slave property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and inthe forts and in the arse- 
nals, as well as in the Territories of the United 
States, was abolished under the Constitution, and 
stands abolished now? That is one part of the 
exposition which I desire from the Senator, of 
these words which scem to have a dark meaning; 
because, although the words are directed to the 
question of slavery in the Territories, the basis 
upon which the issue in the Territories is rested, 
includes and comprehends beyond all doubt, in 
the language used, the same question as applicable 
to the District of Columbia, to the forts and arse- 
nals, and to all other parts of the United States in 
which the FederalGovernment exercises exclusive 
jurisdiction, 

Then you proceed to say that— 

“We deny the authority of Congress, of a Territorial 
Legislature, of individuals or association of individuals, 
to give legal existence to slavery in any ‘Territory of the 
United States, while the present Constitution shall be 
maintained.?? . 

If there be any meaning in this, it is a meaning | 
which strikes at the root of property in slaves in 
all thenew States of this Confederacy. The ground 
upon which you rest yourselves is, that it is not 
only notin the power of Congress, but that it is | 
notin the power of a territorial government or of 
any association of individuals under any pretext 
or in any form to give ekistence to slavery in a | 
Territory. If that be so, allthe slaves in Louis- | 
iana, all the slaves in Tennessee, in Missouri, in 
every other new State of this Confederacy were 
free by virtue of the Constitution and are illegal] 
held, and that is the logical sequence of the posl- 
tion assumed by this platform which the Senator 
presents. The Senator cannot escape by the plea 
that the sanction of the United States Govern- | 
ment maintained and preserved the tenure of pro- | 
perty there. The sequence is not logical; it is i 
not deducible from his premises, and the Senator 
erred and exhibited the confusion of ideas which || 
his party entertain on this question, when he de- i 
clared that a fugitive slave from a Territory might | 
be apprehended by virtue of the second section of 
the fourth article of the Constitution under the | 
fugitive slave enactment, because Congress had | 
given its sanction to the tenure of slave propery 
ina Territory. Thatis not a ground upon which j 
a right can be rested. If, as this platform declares, i 
the tenure is illegal, Congress cannot extend ai 


| this question. 


clause of the Constitution to its protection.. Itis 
further—. ee A : aed, A a 

“ Resolved, That the Constitution confers upon Congress 
sovereign power over the Territories of the United States 
for their government, and that in the exercise of this power 
it is both the right and the imperative duty of Congress to 
prohibit in the- Territories those twin relics of barbarism, 
polygamy and slavery.” ` ; ` ; 

The assertion of general principles amounts. to 
nothing in the action of partes. When individual 
right is touched, the judiciary decide thatright; but 
when the Senator attempts to present to us herea 
principle by which his party is to be ruled, we have. 
aright to ask him, and to know by what practical 
measures of legislation his party propose to give 
effect to the principle which they undertake toas- 
sert. Now, let us take the case of a Territory im- 
mediately occupied by emigrants from a southern 
State, and by them alone, accompanied with their 
slave prope » which the Supreme Court declares 
to be legally their property there—I wish to know 
by what practical measure of legislation the Sen- 
ator proposes to give effect to his principle. Is 
it by a law to abolish the property of the slave- 
holder in his slaves there? Is that what he pro- 
poses todo? If the people of the Territory dc- 
sire to use that form of labor, does he mean to 
deny them that right, and to deny it by an act of 
the Federal Legislature prohibiting the enjoyment 
of that right to the inhabitants of the Territory? 

More than that, if, when they come to form 
themselves into a sovereign community and pre- 
sent themselves here, under the Federal Constitu- 
tion, for admission as a State of this Union, with 
a clause in their constitution protecting slave 
property, I wish to know whether it is a part of 
the policy and purpose of the party, of which the 
Senator is a member, giving offoct to the principle 
here asserted as their rule of action, to reject the 
application. Do they mean to exclude for that 
cause a State from membership in this Union 
—a community grganized upon territory of the 
United States, ahd applying under the Federal 
Constitution for admission here, with a constitu- 
tion republican in its form? Can they take such 
a ground, unless the Senator’s party mean to as- 
sert that a constitution is not republican which 
recognizes domestic slavery; and if he does, does 


the Senator not see that he plants the seed of rev-" 


olution? Does he not see that his party has pre- 
ared a platform upon which it is impossible this 
nion can stand? Does he not see that a Trojan 
horse has been introduced into this Union, out of 
which will issue armed enemies to its existence? 
It is important, not alone to the South, it is 
important to the North so fay as they still enter- 
tain any desire of union and fraternity with the 
southern States, that we should know distinctly 
what is the purpose and end and aim of the party 
which seeks to claim their confidence, and to ask 
at their hands aid to obtain rule and dominancy in 
the Government of the country. If the end and 
aim of the Senator’s organization is limited to the 
territorial question, and when that is done with, 
all is done on the slave question, then the South 
will know, so far, what to expect from them. 
Next, so far as the territorial question is con- 
cerncd, I ask the Senator to give us the practical 
measures by which they propose to give applica- 
tion to their principles, and to tell us upon what 
ground they assert that property in slaves is abol- 


ished by the Constitution, and yet justify a con- | 


tinued recognition of that right In the’ District of 
Columbia, the forts and arsenals, and those of 
the Territories. of the United States in which it 
has been permitted, not only by the acquiescence 
but by the direct authority of law, to exist, for 
such was the case in Tennessec, and in other por- 
tions of the new States. Congress did, by ex- 
press enactment, authorize the existence of sla- 
very. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I mty find 
it somewhat difficult to reply to the lengthy argu- 
ment of the Senator from Florida, or to remember 
all the varied positions which he has taken; but, 
I will reply to them, so far as I can recollect them, 
ina tad fair manner, so far as lamable to do it. 

Sir, Iam glad this discussion has arisen. 1 
have no right to-impcach the motives of gentle- 
men on the other side; I suppose they really 
labor under some misapprehension in regard to 
I think if we could understand 
each other, the good old times, when a man front 
the South and a man from the. North could meet 
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together. in a friendly spirit without any dispute 
upon this question, would return.” I think this- 
apprehension. is the foundation of the. great gon- 
troversy upon the slavery question. sgen / 

I took occasion yesterday tò illustrate the posi. 
tion of the Republican party by reference to.my 
own action, which the Benator from Florida h 
referred to to-day, stating that T'concurred ge 
erally. in. the measures of the Demoératic, party. 
as it existed prior to 1854, and supported, them; 
but I do not wish to þe understood-as subscri 
to every act.of that. party, in the language which 
the Senator from Florida imputés to me. Tac- 
güicsced in its action.as I do in the action ofthe 

publican party; but no:party in this country is 
perfect, and no party has so, managed its affairs 
as to meet the universal approbation, probably, 
of any one member who is attached. to it.) 057 

The Senator has thought proper to spéak of the 
South. He speaks of the degradation, as he calls 
it, to the South of excluding them from a Terri- 
tory-—— . E, 
Mr. YULEE. That was the ‘Senator’s, owii 
word. I merely. quoted his own language. | @ 

Mr. TRUMBULL, : We mean no degradation 
to the South. I amsorry that the word “South”? 
has been used with regard to this alleged right to 
extend slavery to `a Territory. I tried yesterday 
to explain that the South is made up of a great 
many persons who are not slaveholders, by far 
many more than the slaveholders, ard, thereforé. 
I do not know what right those who hold slaves 
have te-arrogate to themselves that they-are the 
whole South They are a portion of the South 
and a small portion only, about one twentieth 
part, as shown by the census. `, a l 

The Senator asks if this platform of principles 
is only intended to apply to the Territories. Most 
assuredly the Repu fican party had its origin in 
the question of slavery in regard to the Territo- 
ries. It was the departure from the policy of 
this Government from the day of its fondation 
down to 1854, which gave rise to the Republican 
party. Itwas an organization in reference to the 
question ofslavery in the Territories, and nowhere 
else. There is nothing in this platform in regard 
to the question of slavery in the States of ‘this 
Union; and, lest I forget it, permit me‘to say that 
I speak not for the Republican party except as 
its platform speaks. I claim no authority to be. 
its exponent, Its exponent is its ‘principles, as- 
declared here in this document. 

The Senator says the territorial question being 
settled, why, then, docs not your party disband, 
Why, sir, the territorial question is not settled. 
You unsettled it. Did you not pledge yourselves, 
in 1852, that you would abide by the measures of ` 
1850; and, according to the measures of 1850, was 
not slavery excluded. j 

Mr. YULEE. As I would desire to save the 
Senator from going off on another topic, not ne- 
cessarily connected with this, I will say that I 
did not say it was ended. I said that, if the pur- 
pose of the organization was confined to. that 
single question, the country would know that 
the question being done with, the purpose of 
your organization was done with, and your or- 
ganization atanend. I did not say whether the 
‘question was done with, or not done with, but that, 
if such was your purpose, there would be a point 
| of time at which your efforts would end. I make 
| that explanation to prevent the Senator from being 
drawn off into an irrelevant issue, for I desire to 
have his exposition of the platform, or what he 
| presents as his platform. i f 
| Mr. TRUMBULL. The Senator speaks of 
| what I present as the platform. Now, 1s it pos- 
| sible that the Senator from Florida has not seen, 
and does not know, this platform? Is there any 
| other? Why say, ‘‘ what I present as the plat- 
form??? Why not say, “the platform of the Re- 
publican party?” Why should we seek here, in 
the Senate of the United States, to mislead any- 
| body? Tam sorry we cannot speak of admitted 
facts, as they are. We are trying here, I trust, 
to arrive at an understanding with each’ other. 
That is my object; and I wish to do away with 
all these ¢lap-trap expressions and these-ugly 
names that are used for the purpose of exciting 
| prejudice. Why is it that members of the Senate 
| of the United States, and that the Cabinct officers 
iof the country, talk of the’ Republican#Party as 
‘the Black Republican party? Do they want to 
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create a prejudice against it? The Senator. did 
not-us¢ that word. i 

Mr. YULEE.. No, [did not use it. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I happened to speak of 
it now—it has been used in this debate—because 
the Senator. seemed to casta suspicion upon the 
platform. Why, sir, there is but the one. 

Mr. YULEE.. It may be. I would state here 
to the Senator; that I did not use the term Black 
Republican. : 

r. TRUMBULL. I have said you did not. 

Mr. YULEE. But I did not use the term Re- 
publican either, for the reason, as I said last night, 
that that term as a party denomination having 
been once consecrated by a national party of far 
other, and, as Í humbly think, higher objects than 
the Senator’s party, no new party, whatever its 
objects may be, has the right to appropriate that 
name. . It has become the property of a preceding 
party, and, therefore, some qualification of the 
term Republican, by which the gentleman’s party 
may be defined, ought to be adopted. I will not 
myself apply a qualification, but leave it to that 
party to discover, as I hope they will, some proper 
qualification of the term Republican. ` 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, it is be- 
cause we advocate every principle advocated by 
the old Republican party that we adopt its name; 
and I say to the Senator to-day, show me a depar- 
ture from the principles of the Republican party 
‘of Thomas Jefferson’s days, and I will oppose 
that departure in the Republican party of to-day. 
Itis because we advocate the principles of Thomas 
Jefferson, because we advocate the principles of 
the Republican party of 1800, that we call our- 


selves Republicans; and, if I know mysclf, I will IF 
epublican | 


adhere to the principles of the old 
party in tegaid to this question. The father of 
that party is our great model. Our principles are 
taken from him. The very words of our platform 
which the gentleman objects to, were indited by 
his hand. 

Mr. YULEE. 
free government?” 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Yes, sir; and we will per- 
petuate free government, by continuing the prin- 
ciples that he advocated. But, sir, what beyond 
that? How has it comc, from a gentleman upon 
that side of the House, to tell us we must notcall 
ourselves Republicans, when they assume to call 
themselves Democrats? Democrats! And the 
illustration of your principle, democracy, is the 
supremacy of an aristocracy of slaveholders in 
this country. A»y man can be a member of the 
Democratic party who will adopt your creed on 
the subject of the spread of slavery, and the up- 
holding of slavcholding institutions in this coun- 
try, which concern directly not one man in sixty 
of the population. of this Union. That is the 
party that has arrogated to itself the name of 
t: Democrat,” and that reproaches us for calling 
ourselves Republicans. Democrats! A party that 
logislates for the interest of onc out of sixty; for- 
getting the interest of four fifths of the families of 
the South to promote that of one fifth—free white 
men. 

The Senator wishes to know if slavery was 
abolished by the Constitution of the United States. 
I have already said, no; slavery was not abolished 


“To create, not to destroy, a 


by the Constitution of the United States. I stated | 


before, and I will try to repeat it again, that the 
Constitution of the United States was based upon 
the idea of freedom; but it did not abolish slavery 
where itexisted by State or local law. Itdid not 
interfere to do that. 
age that for themselves; and provided that, when 
one held to service should escape to another State, 
whereslavery did not exist, hemightbe reclaimed ; 
and I wish the Senator to understand from me that 
I acquiesce in thatclause of the Constitution of the 
United States. [recognize your right to reclaim 
the person who runs away; bet I think it should 
be done in a judicious and proper manner, with- 
out exciting bad feeling in the country. 


Mr. CLAY. Will the Senator allow me a | 


moment, to ask him whether he recognizes the 
right to reclaim fugitive slaves in the 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I do, under an act of Con- 
gress applicable to Territories. 

Mr. CLAY. Then 1 will ask him to reconcile 
the aparent discrepancy between the platform 
from Mich he has read and the position he now 
assumes; for in that platform, as he read it, it is 


It allowed the States to man- ! 


erritories? | 


declared that neither Congress norany individual 
can give any legal assistance to slavery within f 
the Territories. Deen ret a A 

Mr. TRUMBULL. ‘Give legal existence to 
slavery in a Territory,” is the language. We 
deny that the right to reclaim a fugitive proves the 
existence of slavery.in a Territory, any more than 
it does in a State. We have exprendly provided 
by our constitution in the State of Illinois, that. 
slavery shall not exist there, and yet I will say 
to the Senator from Alabama thatif a slave of his 
escapes to the State of Mlinois, we recognize the 
right of the owner toxeclaim him, and I recognize 
the same right in a Territory. 

Mr. CLAY. If the Senator will pardon me | 
for interrupting him, I will say that in the plat- 
form of that party from which 1 just now read, 
the word is “assistance,” not “existente; and 
I have never yet, in any platform of that party 
which has come under my view, scen the word 
‘existence.’ It is “assistance.” It is so pub- 
lished in that which I have before me, and I have 
never seen it otherwise. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The word is “existence” 
in the platform, as I have it, and I never under- | 
stood it to be otherwise. I have the platform as | 
uscd in the northern States. If it has been differ- | 
ently published, I was not aware of it. 

r. CLAY. Still, if the Senator will pardon 
me, suppor the copy I have is wrong, and the 
word should be “existence,” as claimed by him, I 
ask him, then, how he can reconcile with his 
theory, as proclaimed in this platform, of the right 
lof all men to liberty, and the obligation of the 
Federal Government to sceure that right within || 
the Territories, the countervailing obligation to | 
restore a fugitive slave ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I will try 
to do so. Iwill give him my understanding of 
it as calmly and impartially as fam able. I under- 
stand that part of the platform æ be the assertion 
of a great natural right, and that is what I under- 
stand by those words in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, wherein it is declared that ‘ all men 
are created equal, and endowed by their Creator,” 
not by the Government, “with certain inalienable | 
| rights, among which arc life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” Now, I do not understand | 
that our fathers supposed they could carry out | 
these principles porfectiy in government. Every 
i government, as 1 had occasion to say in this de- 
bate before, is an encroachment, more or less, on 
the natural rights of man. What did they mean? 
Why, sir, the men who signed their names to 
that immortal Declaration of Independence were 
| men who either themselves or their ancestors had 
fled from despotisms in the Old World. They ! 
had scen men claiming to rule by divine right as || 
kings; they had seen another class of men claim- į 
ing to rule by hereditary right, and lord it over the || 
mass of their fellow-beings, and they intended to | 
put it upon record in this formation of the Gov- | 
ernment which they were making, that their pos- | 
terity in all time might know that they recognized | 
no Divine right of one man over another, no hered- į 
itary right of lords and nobles to trample upon 
their fellow-men. Naturally, no such right can : 
exist. It is but the assertion of power growing 
out of the organization of Governments. Our | 
ancestors intended to forma government as near į 
the great principles of natural right as they could. 
As Mr. Jefferson said, the most perfect govem- 
ment on earth would be one which secured to | 
honest labor the fruits of its own industry, and | 
interfered no more than was necessary to prevent | 
anarchy, or the encroachments of the strong upon 
the weak. Ido not quote his beautiful language, 
but the idea. This is what I understand to be | 
meant by this platform of principles in that respect. 

Mr. CLAY. Will the Senator pardon me for 
asking him a further question? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. CLAY. Ido not mean to interrupt him; | 
but as he seems disposed to be candid and com- į 
municative, I will trouble him with a further ques- 
tion. I would be glad if he can explain how he 
can reconcile with the personal integrity of the 
framers of the Declaration of Independence and | 
the Federal Constitution, their holding slaves and 
retaining them as slaves, and distributing them 
by their Jast will and testament among their chil- 


| dren, with their declaration that those men were 
| entitled to life and liberty; and if he can reconcile ! 


these matters, I would ask him, furthermore, 
whether he understands the words of the Decla- 
gation of Independence or of the Federal Consti- 
tution, which declares that the Constitution was 
formed for ourselves and our posterity to embrace 
also the negroes? - i pores 

~ Mr. TFRUMBULL. Ireconcile what seems to 
the gentleman to be a contradiction in this way + 
Our fathers had to deal with circumstances-as the 
were. ‘They declared great fundamental princi- 
ples: "The Senator from Alabama will agree with 
me that any evil is wrong; that any encroachment 
upon the natural rights of any of us, (and our 
Government restrains us more or less,) is only to 
be justified upon the ground that it is necessary 
for organized socicty and for government, and 
that men could not live together except in eternal 
quarrels, unless we hada government of some 
kind; but that does not militate against the truth 
that the great Author of all created us equal and 
with the same rights. 

Mr. CLAY. The Senator does not seem to 
apprehend the force of my question. Perhaps Į 
do not put it fairly. According to the declaration 
in your platform, as read, I understand your party 
to maintain that the negro enjoys, in common 
with the white man, an inalienable right to lib- 
erty. You denounce the violation of that right 
as a crime, a sin in the eye of Heaven and a crime 
against the laws of man; a violation of the doc- 
trincs of Christianity. You-denounce it as a twin 
relic of barbarism with polygamy. Now, Task 

ou how you can reconcile it with the personal 
integrity of the framers either of the Declaration 
of Independence or of the Federal Constitution 
that they sanctioned a crime at the same time 
that they protested against it. ; 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I am sat- 
isfied that I am not understood by the Senator 
from Alabama. Isay that the negro has the same 
natural rights that Ihave; and now I say it is not 
a erime, under all circumstances, to hold a negro 
in slavery. 

Mr. CLAY. Why, then, does the Senator’s 
party denounce it as a twin relic of barbarism 
with polygamy? Is not that a crime? Do not 
your laws punish it? Do not the laws of my State 
punish it? And if slavery is equal in iniquit 
with polygamy, why should not the laws of all 
the States punish it? 

_Mr. TRUMBULL. We would punish polyg- 
amy in Ulinois as a crime; and we would punish 
the holding of a slave in Illinois as a crime? 

Mr. CLAY. Will the Senator pardon me? I 
do not mean to be officious, and I go not intend to 
be offensive. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I do not take it so. Tam 
very glad, indeed, to be interrogated. I wish to 
express my gratification at Senators’ efforts to 
obtain cxpianations. 

Mr. CLAY. I wish the Senator to explain 
whether, according to his code of ethics, or that 
of the party to which he belongs, it becomes any 
civilized, any Christian government, to recognize 
crime;-whether there be any circumstances under 
which crime can be justified, excused, or palliated? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I will not 
cavil about the word ‘‘ crime.” I do not call it a 
crime in citizens of the South to hold slaves at all. 

Mr. CLAY. Is not polygamy a crime? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. „Polygamy is a crime un- 
der some circumstances, but not always a crime. 
I take it that polygamy is no crime in 'Furke 

Mr. CLAY. Thank you for that concession, 
in this Christian country ! 

Mr. TRUMBULL. ‘I think it is no crime in 
Turkey. Itis a crime in our Christian country, 
We regard it so, but other nations do not regard 
it asacrime, I do not regard the holding of slaves 
as they are held in the southern States of this 
Union, and in many other countrics, as necessa~ 
rily criminal, That is not the name I apply to it. 
I think that it isa wrong to those persons who are 
so held, but itis a wrong which had better be en- 
dured than to do worse. Itis better to be endured 
than to undertake to right it by committing a 
greater wrong and a greater evil. 

Mr. CLAY. Then, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I understand him to maintain that right and 
wrong are merely conventional; that whether 
polygamy be a crime or not, depends merely upon 
the Jaws of society or upon the tone of moral 
sentiment of society. 


1859. 


entleman 


wants my opinionof it morally, which I presume: 
he doés not, of course I am very willing to ex- 


press it. ; 

Mr. CLAY. Will the Senator pardon me for 
interrupting him? Would not the taking of a 
human being’s life without justifiable or excusa- 
ble cause be a crime, independent of all statutory 
provision or legal enactment; and if so by parity of 
reasoning, is not polygamy a crime; and if so, by 
the force of your own platform which condemns 
slavery equally with polygamy, is that not a 
crime, independent of all human legislation? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The taking of human life 
in the instance the Senator puts, unjustifiably, 
would undoubtedly be a great wrong and a crime 
in any civilized country. Ido not know how it 
would be regarded among savages. In some in- 
stances, where we would not regard the killing as 
by any means justifiable, they perhaps would. 
But all this thing of holding persons in slavery, 
depends upon the circumstances. [hold thatitisa 
wrong, an evil, a natural wrong; and while I say 
that, Í say in my judgment—I have no right to 
speak for the Republican party, and do not wishto 
be put in that position—but inmy judgment, it is 

.notacrime in every instance, and 1 have. never so 
regardedit. Thisis my explanation of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and of the enunciation of 
the same prineiples in the platform of the Repub- 
lican party. If it means anything else, I do not 
understand it, andthe people of the State of Hlinois 
do not understand it. It is the doctrine we have pro- 
claimed there always, and the people of the State 
of Illinois who belong to the publican party, 
belong to it as a party adopting the principles of 
the old Republican party, and as that old Repub- 
lican party pee slavery out of the Territories, 
believing it to be an evil, we desire to do the same 
thing, and for that purpose the present Republican 
party was organized, because of the change of the 
policy of the Government on the subject of sla- 
very, in undertaking to extend it. 

I may omit to answer fully the Senator from 
Florida. Ihope J shall not, and certainly I will 
not omit answering frankly, so far as I am able to 
do so, if I recollect the positions which he has as- 
sumed, for in this debate it is ne interruption to 
me that gentlemen ask questions. I wish to de- 
ceive nobody. I have no prepared speech to make, 
and therefore it is no interruption tome. If I 
can afford information to any gentleman from 
the South that shall disabuse his mind as to the 
objects and views of the northern people, I shall 
consider that I am performing a service to my 
country in giving the information. 

Mr. YULEE: Since the Senator so kindly 
gives me—— 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Had you not better let 
me get through with what you said before? It 
is a matter, however, for your consideration. 

Mr. YULEE. I wasgnerely goingto say that 
you had not touched any inquiry I have made 
as yet. You have not replied to any one of the 
questions I have propounded, with the single ex- 
ception, that I understand the Senator to declare 
that the doctrines and principles of his party upon 
the slavery question are confined, and so is hy 
purpose and policy, altogether to the territorial 

uestion. I believe I understood him to have 

eclared that one point, but in respect to every 
other inquiry which I propounded to him for the 
exposition of the platform which he presented 
here, I have not yet received a reply. I will re- 
state the inquiries if the Senator desires, but I 
presume he recollects them. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I have not been able to 
get through with what I designed to sayin reply 
to the Senator from Florida, the Senator from 
Alabama having interposed some questions in the 
meantime, diverting my attention from him. I 
shall endeavor to answer him. The Republican 
party, as I understand, was organized with regard 
to the territorial question; but, if the Senator, 
when he says it is confined altogether to that, 


means to understand me assaying that the Repub- 
lican party would not make itself efficient-in pre- 
venting the violation of: the: law by reviving the; 
African slave trade, or anything of that kind, he: 


this subject of slavery, would prevent its exten- 
sion; and it would. enforce the laws equally in 
the North and in the South. - While it would 
not interpose to prevent the: owner: ofa slave. 
from recapturing him in a free State, it would 
make itself active in preventing violations of the 
law in the southern States by the introduction of | 
negroes from the coast of Africa, and ‘the revival 
of the African slave trade. We would administer: 
this Government very differently: from the man- 
ner in which it is now administered: and if wehad’ 
control, the Army and Navy of the land would be 
as ready to arrest your vessels loaded with slaves, 
when they landed upon the southern coast, as they 
are to arrest. a negro that may be found loose 
somewhere in the.city of Boston. 

The Senator asked me the question distinctly, 
‘Was slavery abolished by the Constitution of the 
United States? No, sir. Pas 

Mr. YULEE. No, sir; I did not ask that-ques-. 
tion, {asked the meaning of this clause in the 
Republican platform. si 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Perhaps I shall be able to 
answer; if not, when I get through the Senator 
ean repeat the question. He wanted to know if 
the slaves in Tennessee.and Louisiana. are freed. 
by this platform. No, sir; the Senator certainly 
understands that. 

Mr. YULEE. Ido. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. He wanted to:know if the 
slaves are free in the District of Columbia by this 
platform. No, sir. 

Mr. PUGH. May I ask the Senator whether 
he is speaking for himself or for the party? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I am speaking for my- 
self; and as I understand 

Mr. PUGH. I thought you were interpreting 


the party. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I am giving my under- 
standing of the Republican creed, and the way it 
is understood by the people of the Northwest who 
are a conservative, Union-loving; constitution- 
abiding people, loyal to the Constitution and to 
the Union, and are no ultraists in any sense of 
the word. 

Mr. PUGH. Will the Senator permit me to 
ask him whether he considers Governor Chase, 
of Ohio, an exponent of the principles.of the Re- 
publican party? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I consider 
that (the platform) the exponent of the principles 
of the Republican party, and not what, any one 
man may say. It is the creed-of one million three 
hundred thousand men, and: Governor Chase may 
or may not precisely agree with. me in his inter- 
pretation of every clause. Ido not believe it pos- 
sible there can be as much difference between us 
as there is between the Senator from Ohio, with 
his popular-sovereignty dogmaand the great Dem- 
ocratic party. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PUGH. That is just what I want to find 
out: how much difference there is between the 
Senator and the rest of his party. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I do not believe there- is 
so wide a difference as that. 

Mr. YULEE. But the Senatar wondered yes- 
terday evening that I was unable to understand 
his platform. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. It seems to me a plain 
platform. It has 
face, like your 


incinnati creed. We do not 


scout it as a humbug in the South. 

Mr. PUGH. You do not preach it in the South | 
at all. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. No, sir; we do not preach 
it in the South at all; and yet the men who do not 
allow our principles to be proclairged in the South 
talk about sectionalism. A sectionalism, so pure 
and unadulterated that it will not tolerate the ex- | 
position of the principles of its opponents at all 
where it is in power, talks to the other party 
about sectionalism ! 

I say that slavery was not abolished in Tennes- 
see and in Louisiana by the Constitution. Why, 
sir, does not the Senator from Florida know that 
we acquired Tennessee by a deed of cession that 
prohibited the extension to it of that portion of 


misunderstands me. The Republican party, on_|| 


ot no northern and southern |; 


preach popular sovereignty in the North, and |) 


pat: 


by, vintue of the Jant 


why: the- persoa: who owns a slave 
not hold him..as:a.slave, unde 
State; in.-a.-Territory: where: slave 


been established... The:Senator.wal 


not. - That: question cannot arise; he cainot,, 
the property theres he does noto i 
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ina? . 
Mr. TRUMBULL. I mean; the: local law..ox- 
isting in. that Territory when. it was ceded, and 
which: Congress, in. accepting, agreed not to inr 
terfere with. ‘ easy MA 
Mr. YULEE. Precisely. Now, the. Senator 
has;reached. a point..at which: he will be able. to 
comprehend: exactly; what. F. desirt, and will be 
able to give the exposition I wish. to.have., Rec- 
oncile ee fact that: slavery, by: the assent.of the 
gentleman, cxisted: legally in, Tennessee, while a 
‘Territory, becayse Congress established. a local 
law that recognized it, or authorized it there in 
virtue of the compact: with North Carolina—rec+ 
oncile that admission with this. declaration, the 
| exposition of which I have asked of the Senator— 
that is one of the. points.of exposition I ask: . 
“That we deny the authority of Congress,.of: a Territos 
rial Legislature, of any individual or aggociation of: indi- 
viduals, to give legal existence.to slavery in any; Territory 
of the United States while the present Constitution shall 
be maintained.” | : i 


And depending upon that, will be the. farther 
inquiries I made from him, if the inhabitants of a 
: Territory being all from a southern State, and. al] 
owners of slave property, pass laws to.protect 
that property, whether under. this platform one 
of the measures which the pony the. gentleman 
belongs to would be called upon_to- institute, 
would be to repeal those Jaws and, abolish. the 
asserted claim; and whether, when that Terri- 
tory so holding slaves. chose. to- provide in. its 
constitution for the protection of that species of 
property, and presented herself here. for admis- 
sionas a State, his party will deny her admission 
on that account. Is that the exposition of this 
clause of that platform, and how does the Sen- 
ator reconcile it with the admission of the legal 
| existence of slavery in Tennessee, under what he 
| calls the local law, as sanctioned by Congress? 

i Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, the Sen- 
| ator’s questions multiply so fast that it is difficult 
| to get dirough with the first series before a.second 
| comes. However, 1 donot object to this, because 
| I wish to be understood, and if I can be best un- 
derstood by gentlemen putting questions to mein 
i that way, it is all very well. i 
Mr. YULEE. Iwas only bringing the Sen- 
uestion I first put. 

I intended to answer a 


i 
i 

| ator back to the 
i Mr. TRUMBULL. 

i portion of the Senator’s inquiry last made, in my 
i subsequent remarks. The local law in Tennessee 
| authorizing slavery was not a law to which. Con- 
| gress gave existence; it was a law in existence 
before Congress. had any jurisdiction over the 
| Territory. Phe Constitution did not intervene by 
i its terms to exclude slavery, there being a local 
‘Jaw in existence not made by Congress author- 
i izing it. Congress had nothing to do with., the 
| making of that local law. It was there; men had 
aright to theirslaves as pre erty in the ‘Territor 

| before it belonged to the United States at all. 
i Now he wants to know whether Congress. can 
| confiscate that property. . No—not if itis prop- 
| erty; but if it was in a Territory where there.had 


ii been no law establishing slavery; and if, as. he 


i the ordinance of 1787 which excluded slavery? 


|| supposes, people from the southern States exclu- 


hold, 
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sively #6 into sueh a Territory with their slaves, 
théy do fot hold them by virtue of any law there; 
avid it iso confiscation: of property; they have 
no ee erty in slaves there. ~~ f 

"Mr YULEE. Suppose they make a law. | 

‘My. TRUMBULL. They cannot. Thatis the 
very thing the Republican party say they can- 
not do while in a territorial condition. They 
have no right to doit. The: creed of the Repub- 
lican party, as I understand it, is that you cannot 
extend slavery, under the Federal Government, 
into the Territories of the United States. There 
may be slavery in a country which does not be- 
long to the ‘United States; the United States may 
acquire thatcountry,and may not abolish slavery, 
because the right to hold slaves existed when the 
country was acquired; but it does not follow that 
if the country was free when we acquired it, men 
could afterwards have property in slaves in it; 
and that is the distinction. . 

The Senator wants to know whether itis apart 
of the Republican creed to keep out of the Union 
a State tolerating slavery, which applies for ad- 
mission. Read the creed: is there any such word 
in it? Is there anything that looks like it? Why 
not ask me‘if it is a part of the Republican creed 
to keep out of the Union a State applying for ad- 
mission into the Union the constitution of which 
provides that her people shall elect her own Gov- 
ernor? We have never seid so. Whatright have 
you toassume any such thing? Itis no part of our 
creed as laid down in our platform, to refuse a 
State admission into this Union because she may 
or may nothave slavery. Look into it: see if you 
can find any such thing. Why, then, propound 
a question founded upon a hypothesis which has 
no foundation in the erced of the party? 

If the Senator wants my individual opinion, he 
éan have that. I have no concealments. I stated 
it here at the first session of Congress I served. 
I stated that it was not, with me, a fundamental 

rinciple that a State should not come into this 

nion as a slave State. I would regret the.appli- 
cation of a State of that character; but I lave 
adopted it as no part of my political faith, that 
under no possible circumstances shall a State be 
admitted into this Union that tolerates slavery. 
The Republican party is not to be charged with 
haying assumed the ground that aState may not 
be admitted into the Union that has slavery. 
Many such casos have occurred in the history of 
the Government. The old Republican party, from 
which we learn our prineipiens did not keep slave 
States out, although they provided against the 
extension of slavery, and if we do that we will 
never, I trust, bo troubled with the application 
of aslave State for admission. 

The Senator says that the Supreme Court has 
decided that slaves may be legally héld in a Ter- 
ritory. Ideny it. The Supreme Court has de- 
cided no such thing. The Supreme Court has no 
power to lay down political doctrines in this coun- 
try. Itmay decide a case that comes before it, and 
by the decision of the Court in that case, Lam will- 
ing toabide. The Court did decide that Dred Scott 
had no right to bring a suit in the United States 
courts, and that is allit decided. That decision is 
final as to him in that particular case; but, when 
the judges of the court traveled out of the record, 
and undertook to tay down political principles for 
this Government, they departed,in my judgment, 
from the linc of their duty, and the expression of 
their opinions is entitled to no more eredit with 
me, upon political questions, than the expression 
of the opinion of the same number of gentlemen 


off the bench. Why, sir, there had been decis- | 


ions involving the question of the right to gov- 


ern the Territories before the present chief jus- | 
tice presided. Look back, sir, (Mr. Mason ìn 


the chair,] to the doctrine promulgated by your 
own Marshall, the ablest lawyer that ever sat on 
that bench, a southern man. In one of his opin- 


ions, which is the opinion of the whole and not | 


of a divided court, he says, that in legislating for 
the Territories, Congress possesses the combined 

owers of the Federal and a State Government. 
f so, and if a State government may prohibit 
slavery, then Congress, possessing in a Territory 
the powers of a State government and of the Fed- 
eral Government combined, may do the same 
thing; and where is your reverence for the doc- 
trines of the Supreme Court, when you attack 
that decision? Sir, for sixty years that was the 


doctrine of the country, acquiesced in by all par-: 


ties. Why did you assail it, and open:up this. 


exciting question? I deny that any such decision: 
has been made as-that slavery exists in a Terri- 
tory, or that the owner of a slave has a right to 
take him to a Territory and hold him there as a 
slave. Wb : pa fat . : 

I believe, sir; that I have answered—I have 
certainly endeavored to do so—the. questions. 
which the Senator from Florida -propounded to 
me. - : ; 
Mr. YULEE. 
leave the subject? - 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Yes, sir; I propose to 
leave that point. ; j 

Mr. YULEE. Iam very sorry to trouble the 
Senator. Perhaps my perception is not rapid. 
enough to receive a reply which may perhaps, to 
other minds, be sufficient; but the Senator. has 
not yet responded tothe principal questions which 
I submitted. If he pleases to allow me to restate 
them, I would ask him to give, very briefly, his 
response. I will endeavor to make myself more 
distinctly understood. I deduced from what 
seemed to be the assertion of principle in this 
platform, that two duties in practical legislation 
would be incumbent on the party of the gentle- 
man, and my object was to know from him how 
it was, in hisapprehension, upon thosetwo points. 
To one he has answered, that he believes; under 
this platform,a Territory adopting a constitution 
recognizing slavery and providing for its protec- 
tion, should not be excluded from admission as a 
State on that account. I understand that to be 
the exposition of the Senator of this platform 
upon that point, and that may go out to the 
country. 

But I propound to the gentleman another ques- 
tion, which is a material one respecting the opera- 
tion of that partof the platform which declaresthat 
slavery cannot have a legal existence in a Terri- 
tory by any authority whatever, (specifying all 
the sources’ of authority from which that right 
might be derived.) Suppose the inhabitants of a 
Territory chose to recognize slavery and to Iegis- 
late with reference to the protection of that prop- 
erty, and without undertaking to discuss with 
him whether the courts have already declared 
that the right of property in a slave isnot changed 
by migration to a Territory, suppose a local law 
of the Territory authorizes it, and suppose the 
courts of the Territory and the courts of the Uni- 
ted States sustain the legality of it, will then the 
party to which the gentleman belongs feel them- 
selves bound to legislate for the destruction of the 
asserted right of property in slaves within that 
Territory? I am not speaking of territory in 
which there was any pew existence of sla- 
very, although logically that would not change 
the aspeet of the question whenever the supreme 
jurisdiction of the United States shall have su- 
pervened there, for no law can remain in ex- 
istence except as deriving its sanction from the 
supreme authority. But throwing that out of 
view, taking a Territory in which there has never 
been any local law, but a Territory in which the 
inhabitants choose to recognize slavery and to 
legislate for it, and in which the courts sustain it, 
would it be incumbent upon the gentleman’s party 
under this platform to legislate to exclude it? 
That is what I want to know. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, in my judg- 
ment they should exclude it. If the Supreme 
Court of the United States should make a decis- 
ion so utterly variant from the repeated decisions 
of the courts in the southern States and of the 
former decisions of the Supreme Court itself, as 
to say that one person had a right to hold another 
asa slave ina Ferritory by virtuc of any action 
of the inhabitants of a Territory, I should legis- 
late against that asserted right. it would acquiesce 
in the decision of the court as to the particular 
case. If A sued for his freedom and the court 
decided that hg was not entitled to it, I would not 
revolutionize the Government upon that; but it 
would be a decision in that case, and in that case 
only, and I would contest it on the morrow in the 
next. 
court was reformed and another Marshall put at 
its head, who should administer the law as our 
fathers made it. - 

Mr. YULEE. I do notask the Senator’s opin- 
ion. Iask him to expound the platform. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Ihave expounded it. It 
denies any such right. Your hypothetical case 


‘Is the Senator proposing to 


Į would contest it day by day, until the | 


= 
will never arise. We. deny that a-court will ever 
make. such a decision; and. if it. should, we will 
resort te the constitutional. means, to the. ballot- 
box, to the people; we-will appeal from the ex- 
position. of our political rights: by men dressed in 
gowns to the great body of the people, who make. 
judges and Presidents too. . ee E 

Mr. YULEE. You would legislate to exclude 


it? NAA , 

Mr. TRUMBULL. We would legislate to ex-: 
clude it; and the decision of a case would no more 
establish slavery in a Territory, except as to the 
individual case, than has your decision as to Dred 
Scott, that he could not sue in the Federal courts, 
established the fact that Congress could not legis- 
late to keep slavery out of a Territory; a decision 
which scarcely a justice of the peace in the State 
of Ilinois would’ have made. Why, sir, if an 
individual had come before one of our justices 
with a claim exceeding the jurisdiction ofa jus- 
tice of the peace, and the justice had examined it 
and had seen that he had.no jurisdiction, and then 
had gone on and investigated the case, and said 
how he would have decided it if he had had juris- 
diction, I think. the whole community would 
have laughed at his folly. That is exactly what 
the Supreme Court of the United States has done 
in the Dred Scott case. The idea that the Supreme 
Court of the United States can establish political 
principles in this country is’a new article in the 
creed of the Democratic party. It was not the 
former doctrine of the present Chief Magistrate of 
the country. - It was not the doctrine of Thomas 
Jefferson. He regarded the Supreme Court as a 
set of sappers and miners, digging under the Con- 
stitution, who might in process of time subvert 
and destroy it. 

Mr. YULEE. . Now, then, I would turn the 


‘Senator’s attention to another question. I asked 


whether, under the first clause of this platform, 
the Senator construed slavery to. be legally exist- 
ing, or otherwise, in the District of Columbia, and 
in the forts and arsenals, and other places in which 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States 
prevailed by ihe Constitution. These are the 
words—— 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I will answer the question 
without troubling the Senator to read the plat- 
form. I conceive that in the District of Colum- 
bia, the Constitution of the United States has not, 
ex vi termini, by its terms abolished slavery, be- 
cause it existed here, by virtue of local law, when 
the United States obtained jurisdiction over the 
District. > te 

Now, sir, I think I have answered these gentle- 
men so thatthey cannotat any rate misapprehend 
my views, and I have done it without conceal- 
ment or holding back at all; and, as I said, if 1 
have been the means of disabusing the mind of a 
single Senator, or of a single person in the South’ 
who may ever take occasion to look over the in- 
coherent remarks I have made, I shall rejoice at 
it. 

Having endeavored to show what the Republi- 
can platform is, having given my understanding 
of it, I wish toask southern Senators why is there 
such a persistence in choosing to misunderstand 
us? Ido not charge that upon any particular 
Senator; but why isit that in the southern States 
of this Union weare called Abolitionists? Would 
Senators induce their cgnstituents to think more 
harshly of us than we ought to be thought of? 
What is to be gained by it? Is the South to gain 
anything by making its inhabitants believe, and 
inducing, ifyou please, the slaves to believe thatthe 
great Republican party is ready to put knives and 
pistols into the hands of the slaves to murder their 
masters? What will you have accomplished 
when you shall have induced such a beliefamong 
the white people of the South, or among the slaves 
of the South? Will you be more secure? Will 
there be any less likelihood of an insurrection, 
when you haye circulated throughout the whole 
slave population the idea that the great mass of 
the people of the North are ready to arm them to 
slaughter their masters? Why not, then, Lask, 
treatus as brethren? Treat us fairly, take our 
platform asitis. When we say that all men are 
created equal, we do not mean that every man in 
organized society has the same rights. We do not 
tolerate that in Illinois. I know that there is a 
distinction between these two races because the 
Almighty himself has marked it upon their very 
faces; and, in my judgment, man cannot, by legis- 
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lation or otherwise, produce a perfect equality he- 
tween these races, so that they will live happily 
together. Ee i 

have always been a Democrat; and yet, now 
I am denounced as a Black Republican, as an 
Abolitionist; for some of the southern Governors, 
I believe, choose to call us all Abolitionists. I 
have changed. no sentiment on the subject of sla- 
very since the time when I acted. with the old 
Democratic party. Iam no more averse to it now 
than I was then. I have ‘lived amidst it, and 
would be as far.as any Senator from interfering 
with this domestic relation where it exists in the 
States. i . 

I-inquired what gentlemen meant by talking 
about an inequality of rights between the North 
and the South; and about aggressions of the North 
upon the South; and when they were made and 
where thay were. In reply, the Senator from 
South Carolina, instead of taking our platform as 
the exponent of our principles, adverted to what 
a single individual of the Republican party had 
said. Now, sir, does it comport with, the can- 
dor and the fairness of that distinguished Sen- 
ator, who is, I believe, ordinarily, a very candid 
and fair gentleman, to attribute to a great party 
in the country, which has declared its principles 
in convention assembled, what any one indiyid- 
ual member of the party. may say are his. own 
opinions? 

I called the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that prominent individuals in the South had de- 
clared, in advance, that the election ofa President 
by the Republican party would be a cause for a 
dissolution of the Union. In. regard to that, the 
Senator said: f 


“Mr. CHEsNuT. I will simply state, so far as it is within 
my knowledge, what I belicve’to. be the meaning of that 
declaration. It is not charging the North with inferiority. 
The declarations having been made by those who enter- 
tain them, I presume go upon the ground of a distinct, un- 
mistakable, clear enunciation of principles — principles 
which subvert the Constitution of the United States, the 
rights and equality of the States, and which are held upin 
advance to us that ‘this will be our programme; this will 
be the course-of action that we will pursue, and we notify | 
you in advance.’ Now, sir, what is that programme? What 
have they announced to us as the ‘irrepressible conflict? 
Does the Senator suppose that when the distinguished 
leader of that party announced to the world that the wheat 
fields and the rye fields of Massachusetts and New York 
must ultimately be tilled by slave labor, that he meant any 
such thing; that he supposed for a moment that that was 
to be the result of this ‘irrepressible conflict?’ No, sir; 
but the other branch of the alternative—that the sugar plant- 
ations of Louisiana and the cotton and rice plantations of 
South Carolina shall be tilled by free labor, and by free 
labor only. That is the declaration of war. 

“It is a declaration against the rights of the people se- 
eured by the compact and the Constitution of the country, 
and we are forewarned. Notwithstanding this may bea 
constitutional election, that a majority, according to the 
prescribed forms of the Constitution, have a right to elect, 
and the election is valid; yet, rather than submit-to a fate 
forewarned, they who think so give timely notice that they 
do not intend to submit toit. It is a degradation bya proc- 
lamation in advance, to be met by a counter-proclamation, 
without touching the inferiority of the northern States at 
all. Sir, itis not the men, it is not the party, it is not the 
States; but it is the principle that‘ we subjugate you ; give 
us the reins of power and we will place you at our feet; ; 
we will take from you what you have, quictly if you will 
yield, forcibly if you donot; and we willhold you under the 
power of this Federal Government, subject to the domina- | 
tion of a party whose principles are in violation,’ accord- 
ing to our judgment, ‘of every principle of the Constitu- 
tion? That, I presume, is the meaning of those who profess 
that sentiment.” 


Sir, we have emblazongd no such thing as the | 
object of the Republican party; we have declared | 
no such principles; but, by inference, the Senator | 
from South Carolina would assume that we had. 
Would he mislead his people? Would he deceive | 
himself? i 

Mr. CHESNUT. Mr. President—— i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Mason.) | 

| 
q 


Does the Senator yield the floor? 
Mr. TRUMBULL. Yes, sir. 
Mr. CHESNUT. The Senator has been pleased ! 

to comment on a portion of the remarks which I | 

made yesterday as not presenting a candid view 
of the subject, as if I did not speak in candor. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I do not mean to impute 
a want. of candor, in any offensive sense, to the 
Senator; but I think he has not fairly stated our 
principles. 

Mr. CHESNUT. Mr. President, I do not pre- 
tend to go into all the statements of principles or 
opinions made by thousands of those who con- 
stitute the rank and file of the Republiean party. 
What I quoted was taken from the speech of oné 


who has been considered generally on all hands 1! Republican party; nor do I hold myself respons- | 


j 


as the flag-bearer, the leader, him who stood, with 
one or tivo exceptions, a head and shoulders, like 
a tower aloft, above the rank and file of the party. 
Sir, such men appear often in all parties, men of 
ideas, who lead. Such was the gentleman from 
whose opinion I drew my quotation yesterday. 
Now, sir, does the Senator repudiate the Senator 
from New York as the leader of the Republican 
party? Does he repudiate the sentiments of thé 

enator from New York? I imagine not, sir; I 
doubt whether he will have the temerity to stand 
here and deny that the Senator from New York 
has a right to speak, and to be considered as 
speaking the sentiments of that powerful party of 
which he is the head. I did not go to the cate- 
chism of the gentleman. I thought, and I think 
now, that the Senator from Illinois has already 
passed his examination on the catechism, and ac- 
cording to my poor judgment, while he takes his 
reasons from the shorter, he takes his words from 
the larger and longer catechism. We have had 
enough of that examination, and I propose notto 
go into it again; but I will say this: the Senator 
asks what are the principles in contravention of 
the Constitution, which they haveavowed? IfI 
heard him rightly, in answer to the questions 
which were put to him, I think he stated distincty 
that it was one of the articles of their creed that 
the Congress of the United States: had full and 
sovercign power over the subject of slavery in the 
Territories; that in virtue of that belief they in- 
tended to exercise the power of Congress to ex- 
clude slavery, by legislation, from the Territories. 
I think that was his answer; certainly it was the 
substance of his reply. The inquiry was made 
by a Senator behind me. If, then, you admit the 
plenary power of Congress to legislate on the sub- 
ject, and to exclude, how do you deny the right 


and the power of Congress to establish? The | 


gentleman replied, ‘* Why Congress cannot estab- 
lish, or do anything, except so far as the Consti- 
tution of the United States permits.” Granted; 
good doctrine; but how did he show, according 
to his own doctrine, that the Constitution of the 
United States permits them to prohibit? There is 
the conflict in his argument. It destroys itself, 
and proves, according to his own showing, that 
that portion of his creed is certainly in contraven- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, 
But, sir, I do not propose to go into any argu- 
ment on the question of the powers of Congress. 
It is hardly pertinent to the subject-matter before 
us. All these remarks have been elicited so as to 
bring into the debate the whole powers of Con- 
gress on the subject of slavery. I think that the 
country is tired of that discussion; it is.an cx- 
hausted subject; and if I were now to underiake 


| to show, as I hope I should be able to show, that 


the whole of the doctrine of the Scnator from 
Illinois has not the slightest shadow of a founda- 
tion, I should feel as if I were engaged in the 
absurd undertaking of beating a. snake already 
dead. I shall not engage in that controversy. 
merely rose to state, in response to what the Sen- 
ator asked of me, whether I would take the opin- 
ion of a party from an individual, that ordinarily 
I would not; but when I find the party acting 
upon such principos generally 

who is acknowledged as the distinguished leader 
of that party, and so admitted, I believe, every- 
where, and Í suppose among themselves, utter- 
ing his well-considered and elaborate opinions; 
opinions which have been promulgated, and which 
have had thcir effect upon the country; opinions 
which have never before been denied by the party; 


which have never before been questioned, so far | 


as I am aware; which have never been responded 
to by the gentlemen who belong to that party, as 


not being the opinions of their party, I felt at | 


liberty, and I think I was authorized in fecling 
myself at liberty, to hold them as the opinions, 
the well-considered opinions, of the leader of this 
groat party in the North. That is the reason why 

chose, upon the discursive debate of yesterday, 


| having that speech before me, to predicate my 


remarks of the purposes and principles of that 

part apon the speech of that distinguished leader. 
Mr. TRUMBULL. 

say that I acknowledge, and, so far as I know, 

the Republican party acknowledges, no man. as 

its leader. However high my respect for the dis- 


tinguished Senator from New York, not now with | 


us, {do not acknowledge him as the leader of the 


3 when I find him | 


Mr. President, I wish to | 


ible for the opinions he may express! “We- ao- 
knowledge no leaders. ' Whether the views enwi- 
ciated by the Senator from New York are correct 
or not correct, is not’ the question; if they differ 
from the creed of the Republican’ party asan- 
nouncéd in its authoritative convention, then th y 
are not the ereed of the party.: ` aren 

Mr. CHESNUT. : Mayl ask the Senator one 
question? * s E E ia 
“Mr. TRUMBULL. © Certainly. © 85 0 

Mr.'CHESNUT:.: Does he ‘repudiate those 
views of the Senator from’ New York? If'so, 
then I have done the Senator from WHinois‘injus- 
tice in supposing that he entertained them.” Does 
he repudiate those views? ` GPE tae ES 
© Mr. TRUMBULL. I will answer. I repu- 
diate’ the construction that you have put upon 
those sentiments. And now, I wish to ask the 
Senator from South Carolina, who read from that 
speech, which I have here before me, if it com- 
ported exactly with his sense of fair dealing and 
propricty-as a Senator of the United States, Speak- 
ing in his place here for the information of the 
Senate and the country, and his own constituchts 
in the South, who’ probably will never ‘see the 
speech of Senator Sewarp from which he quoted, 
to attribute to him such séntiments’ as these: 
“We (of the North) will subjugate you; give us 
Pa reins of power, and we will place you at our 

eet??? f f : 

Mr. CHESNUT. I quoted no such language 
as having been used by the Senator from: New 
York. uoted from the speech of the Senator 
from New York, in which he expressly stated, as 
the result of this ‘irrepressible conflict,” that 
the wheat ‘fields and rye fields‘of New York and 
Massachusetts would ultimately be tilled by slave 
labor, or that the sugar plantations of Louisiana 
and the rice fields and cotton fields of South Car- 
olina must be tilled by free labor. That was the 
language of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I will ask the Senator, 
then, if it comports with his sense of fair dealing 
to a Senator from one of these United States, 
whose speech will not probably circulate at all, 
and never has circulated among his ‘constituency, 
ta. quote that portion of the speech and leave out 
this: i i * 

On the other hand, while Ido confidently believe and 
hope that my country will yet become a land of universal 
freedom, I do not expect that it will be made so otherwise 
than through the action of the several States codperating 


with the Federal Government, and all acting in strict con- 
formity with their respective constitutions.” ‘ 


Mr. CHESNUT. Truc, Mr. President, that 
part of the speech is there; but it is also equally 
true that the mode to be applicd for the purpose 
of producing the results which are there set forth, 
is as unconstitutional and as improper, and is as 
strong a warning to us of the purpose ofthat 
party.. By their agitation they seek to bring 
about this thing, no matter through what organi- 
zations. It is just as much beyond your duty, 
it is just as much a violation of the rights of the 
people of the South, that those in the North, led 

y this distinguished gentleman, agitate for the 
purpose of destroying our property, and destroy- 
ing our power in consequence of the destruction 
of that which makes us a people of power. Sir, 
I quoted from another speech, a portion which I 
thought bore strongly upon the recent occur- 
rences; but from the speech from which the gen- 
tleman now quotes, I made a quotation expressly 
to show what was the purpose of the gentlemen 
and what they had in view. -I do not care by 
what means they scek to bring it about. They 
may take one means or another, but they have 
the end in view; and it is that which we resist, 
and which we will resist. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. This is the speech where 
the term “irrepressible conflict” occurs; and if 
the Senator is satisfied to go before the country 
inthe attitude of having quoted one portion of 
the speech, and given to it a meaning at variance 
with another portion which he has left out, 
wherein itis stated in express terms, by the Sen- 
ator from New York, that he has no expectation 
that this country will all become free’ except 
through the action of the States in a constitutional 
way, it is his privilege to do so. I draw his at- 
tention to it in fairness, and in candor, as [have 
conducted this whole discussion on my part; and 
it seemed to me that it was, at Jeast, due to the 
Senator who was not here, that his own expla- 
nation of the languagé which he had used should 
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go aloeg with. what had been quoted; particularly 
As the Senator from South Carolina drew infer- 
enecs which led him to use. language wherein. he 
spoke of subjugating the South and placing them 


under the feet of the North, as if that were a le- |' 


gitimate deduction from. the remarks which he 
quoted, though the Senator who. made these re- 
marks had. himself taken occasion, in the same 
speech, to guard against such an interpretation. 

Mr. CHESNU'E. One word, by the permis- 
sion of the Senator. -I think if. the Senator will 
read that speech again, he will discover that, no 
matter what means may-have been mentioned 
specifically, the speaker indicated to his audience, 
to the people of the North, that it is in their 
power; that this conflict is to be carried on ; that 
through them and by their power. they can pro- 
duce this result. He. rallies the freemen of the 
North for.such a conflict. How is that to be 
reconciled with the mode of action through the 
States, unless. he shall attempt to act upon the 
States through the Federal Government? “Ina 
constitutional way!’? What do you mean by 
“a constitutional way?’’—-a constitutional way 
as interpreted by the Senator from Hlinois, or as 
may. be interpreted by the Senator from New 
York? We know the latitudinous views of con- 
stitutional power which he has expressed to-day 
—vViews broad enough to cover every purpose 
which the human mind can conceive. hy, 
sir, I consider the guard of that expression ‘is 
nothing. It is the purpose, the avowed purpose, 
to wage this conflict without intermission; the 
conflict is te be pressed to the results which he 
has foreshadowed: The means by which it is 
done is a matter of small moment’when you 
come to consider what views of constitutional 
power are entertained by a certain class of pol- 
Hiciang. I consider that as no guard. I consider 
that. I have done no injustice. I am willing to 

o before the country and before the world upon 
the question of fairness and justice to the views 
of the Senator from New York. Sir, his speech 
has been as much circulated in the southern 
country and among my constituents. as any 
speech that I shall ever make—as much as any 
speech that has ever been made. It has spoken 
for itself there, and it has spoken in trumpet- 
tones to warn the pcople. They know the speech 
as well as I do, and as well as the Senator from 
Hlinois. We know what estimate to place upon 
it, and upon all the guarded expressions which 
are contained in it. a is the purpose, clearly, 
through every line; n purpose marked by every 
step of that party; a purpose which will be pur- 
sued to the end, until triumph or utter defeat 

shall meet that party at the hands of the Ameri- 
can dee le. i 

r, TRUMBULL. Iam sorry that the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, who usually speaks 
with so much candor, should not be willing that 
the qualifying remarks made by the Senator from 
New York should go out with those which he 
thought proper to quote, and especially when he 
put an interpretation upon them different from 
that of their author. But, sir, if he is satisfied 
that it shall go before the. country as he has stated 
it; that is.a matter of taste and propricty with 
him. He says this speech of Governor SEWARD 
has been circulated in the South. I should like 
to know whether the whole specch or whether 
portions of it only have beon circulated to excite 
an unkind feeling in the minds of the people of 
the South towards those of the North. 

Mr. CLAY. If the Senator will excuse me, as 
l observe that the Senator from South Carolina 
is not now in his seat, I will state that the whole 
specch was published in the Charleston Mercury, 
word for word, as it appeared in New York. 

Mr. CHESNUT. And I will state further that 
it has had more effect than all the speeches which 
have ever been made by the advocates of south- 
ern rights to bring the southern mind to the con- 
dition in which we find it. It is thoroughly un- 
derstood. 

Mr. BRAGG. If the Senator from Hlinois will 
allow me to make a remark on that point, I will 
say that that speech, I believe, was published in 
every Democratic paper in North Carolina: It 
was published with a view of letting our people 
see what it contained. ~ : 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I am very glad, indeed, 
if the speech has had a general circulation in the 
South; but I am very sorry to learn that it has 


had any such effeet as stated by the Senator from 
South Carolina. I think it has been by. misun- 
derstanding the tenor and purport of the speech 
that such consequences have resulted from it; and 
that the southern mind-has sought to dwell upon 


| the objectionable portions of it, if such there. be, 


more than upon any other. ; 
One wordin reply to the Senator from South 
Carolina, ag to. the constitutional question.. He 
says, if Congress has sovereign power, and can 
exclude slavery from a Territory, why may it 
not establish slavery? - I tried to answer that 
question some time ago. I shall not repeat the 


‘argument; but let me put a question in turn. The ji 


Congress of the United States, J suppose, can 
prohibit murder; can it legalize. murder? . I gup- 
pose by a law of Congress we can and we do 
prevent murder in the Indian country; we may 
o so ina Territory. Can anybody pretend that, 
under the Constitution of the United States, Con- 
gress could sanction murder? Let me not be mis- 
understood, or my remark misapplied, by saying 
that I compare slavery to murder. I have already 
said that slavery may not be a crime at all. I put 
this as an illustration, that it does not necessarily 
foliow that Congress can establish a thing because 
itcan prohibit it. But J will not dwell on that. 

Sir, the sentiments of the Senator from New 
York, which have been so much commented upon, 
are not new to thiscountry. He is not the author 
of the declaration of this principle, that there is a 
conflict between right and wrong, between good 
andevil; noris he the first person who has looked 
forward to the time when all the States should be 
free. Let me read to the Senate what the Father 
of his Country said upon this very subject. Gen- 
eral Washington, in a letter written to General 
Lafayette, in-1798, said: i 

“l agree with you cordially in your views in regard to 
negro slavery. I have long considered it a most serious 
evil, both socially and politically, and {T should rejoice in 
any feasible scheme to rid our States of such a burden. 

“ The Congress of 1787 adopted an ordinance which pro- 
hibits the existence of involuntary servitude in our north- 
western territory forever. { consider it a wise measure. 
It met with the approval and assent of nearly every mem- 
ber of the States more immediately interested in slave 
labor. The prevailing opinion in Virginia is against the 


spread of slavery into the new Territories, and I trust we 
shati have a Confederacy of tree States.” 


What more than that is the declaration of the 
Senator from New York? Were these doctrines 
considered heretical in 1798? Did General Wash- 
ington promulgate a principle which was to de- 
grade the South, reduce it to subjection, trample 
its rights underfoot? This principle then met the 
approbation of the people of the South; the pre- 
vailing sentiment of Virginia was against the 
spread 
is the prevailing sentiment of the people of Dli- 
nois, Hear further, sir, what the founder of the 
old Republican party said upon this subject: 

“With the morals of the people, their industry also is 


| destroyed; for, in a warm climate, no man will Jabor for 


himself who can make another labor for him. This is so 
true that, of the propricters of slaves, a very small propor- 
tion, indeed, are ever seen to labor. And can the liberties 
of a nation be thought secure when we have removed their 
only firm basis—a conviction in the minds of the people 
that these liberties are the gift of God—that they are not to 
be violated but with his wrath? Indeed, I tremble for my 
country when I reflect that God is just; that his justice 
cannot sleep forever; that, considering numbers, nature, 
and natural means only, a revolution of the wheel of for- 
tune,.an exchange of situation, is among possible events ; 
that it may become probable by supernatural influence! 
The Almighty has no attribute which can take side with 
us in such a contest.” 


That was the language of Thomas Jefferson, 


into the Legislature of Virginia, with regard to 
the emancipation of slaves, used this language: 
“<The bill on the subject of slaves was a mere digest of 
the existing laws respecting them, without any intimation 
of a plan fora future and general emancipation. It was 
thought better that this should be kept back, and attempted 


| Only by way of amendment whenever the bilt should be 


brought on. The principles of the amendment, however, 
were agreed on; that is to say, the freedom of all born 
after a certain day, and deportation at a proper age. But it 
was found that the public mind would not yet bear the 
proposition, nor will it bear it even at this day. Yet the 
day is not distant when it must bear and adopt it, or worse 
will follow. Nothing is more certainly written in the book 
of fate than that these pcople are to be free.” 


Where was the Senator from South Carolina 
in 1821, when Thomas Jefferson proclaimed that 


nothing was more certainly written in the book | 


of slavery into new Territories, end such j 


| York has taken the pains to guard a 


| of this question. € r 
i disturb its domestic tranquillity; it addresses itself to no 


of fate. than that-these people were to be free? 
Let me read further: f 


“Nor is it less certain that the two races, equally free, 
cannot live in the same Government. Nature, habit, opin- 
fon, have. drawn indelible lines of distinction between 
them. It is stilfin our power to direct the process of eman- 
cipation and deportation, peaceably, and in such slow de- 
gree, as that-the evil will wear cf insensibly, and. their 
place be, pari passu filled up by free white laborers. If, on 
the contrary, it is left to force itseif oh, human nature must 
shudder at-the prospect held up. We should in vain Jook 


j foran example in the Spanish deportation cr deletion of the 


Moors. ‘This precedent would fall far short of our case. 

“I consider four of these. bills, passed or reported, as 
forming a system by which every fiber would be eradicated 
of ancient or future aristocracy, and a foundation laid for a 
government truly republican.” 

Where, then, was the feeling which is now 
exhibited, that the South ought to dissolve the 
Union on account-of. the utterance of such senti- 
ments, and especially when the Senator from New 
gainst the in- 
ference that he was for using any other than con- 
stitutional and legal means in coöperation with 
the States in getting rid eventually, in the far dis- 
tant future, of this thing of slavery? It will be 
seen that the idea is not new nor peculiar to the 
Senator from New York. It had its origin in 
Virginia years ago, and I trust that an idéa fore- 
shadowed by Mr. Jefferson, will hereafter become, 
although it is not now, part of the creed of the 
Republican party—I mean the idea of the deport- 
ation of the fec negro population from this coun- 
try. Itrustthe Republican party will make it part 
of its creed, that this Government should procure 
some region of country, not far distant, to which 
our free negro population may be taken. I fear 
the consequences which Jefferson so cloquently 
prophesied unless that is done. The negro pop- 
ulation is increasing ata rapid rate, [agree with 
the sentiment of Mr. Jefferson, that two races 
which are marked by distinctive features cannot 
live peaceably together without one domineering 
over the other, especially when they differ in color. 
The free negro population of this country is a 
great evil now, I believe it to be the interest of 
the black population that they should go to some 
country where they may develop their powers, 
and where there shall be no superior race to dom- 
ineer over them, and that it is the duty of this 
Government to use its means for the purpose of 
freeing our country of that portion of this popu- 
lation that is willing to go. I think, in that way, 
this thing of slavery may eventually be got rid 
of. Thousands of masters would. be willing to 
free their slaves if there was any provision for 
them when freed; but in most of the States where 
slavery exists, laws have been passed prohibiting 
emancipation aan on condition that the eman- 
erpated slaves shall leave the jurisdiction of the 
State. Where are they to go? The North docs 
not want a free negro population; the South will 
not have them. The consequence is that eman- 
cipation has nearly ceased. _ If, however, a coun- 
try contiguous were provided where the free negro 
population of the United States who were willing 
might go—and I think they would’soon all be will- 
ing to leave if they could go under the fostering 
care of this Government until they became suf- 


| ficiently numerous to protect themselves and es- 
i tablish a government of their own—we might 


establish a system which, in process of time, not 
in your day, sir, nor in mine, nor perhaps in the 
day of the coming geyeration, but in fature time 
would relieve us of the black population and pre- 


: vent consequences which we shudder to contem- 
t 
' plate. 


the great apostle of human liberty in this coun- |; point as by quoting from a speech made by the 


try. Again, Thomas Jefferson, in 1821, referring | 
| to a number of bilis which had been introduced | 


I cannot so well express my views on this 


distinguished Senator from Kentucky, now no 


more, before the American Colonization Society. 
He said: 


*¢ We are reproached with doing mischief by the agitation 
The society goes into no household to 


slaves, to weaken their obligations of obedience. IJtseeks 
toaftect no man’s property. It neither has the power nor 
the will to affeet the property of any one, contrary to his 
consent. The execution of its scheme would augment, 
instead of diminishing, the valuc of the property left behind. 
The society, composed of freemen, cencerns itself only 
with the free. Collateral consequences we are not respons- 
ible for. Ft is not this society which has produced the 
great moral revolution which the age exhibits. What would 
they, who thus reproach us, have done??? 


Now, see how his language fits the declarations 
of the Senator from South Carolina, who finds 
such fault with the idea of ultimate emancipation. 


“If they would repress all tendencies towards liberty 
and ultimate emancipation, they must do more than put 
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down the benevolent efforts of this society.. They must go 
back to the era of our liberty and independence, and muz- 
złe the cannon which thunders its annual joyous return. 
They must revive the slave trade, with all its train of atro- 
cities.” Á 

`- Ay, sir, revive the slave trade as we now see 
it being revived! f 

“They must suppress the workings of British philan- 
thropy, seeking to ameliorate. the ‘condition of the unfortu- 
nate West Indian slaves. They must arrest the career of 
South American deliverance from thralidom. They must 
blow .out the moral lights around us, and extinguish that 
greatest toreh of all, which America presents to a benighted 
world, pointing the way to their rights, their liberties, and 
their happiness. And when they have achieved all these 
purposes, their work will be yet incomplete. . They must 
penctrate the human soul, and eradicate the light of reason 
and the love of liberty. Then, and not till then, when 
universal darkness and despair prevail, can you perpetuate 
slavery, and repress all sympathies and all humano and be- 
nevolent efforts among freemen in behalf of the unhappy 
portion of our race who are doomed to bondage.” 

That, sir, was the language of Henry Clay in 
regard to the colonization of the free blacks in 
Africa. Itscems to be impracticable to transport 
this great population to Africa. Let us obtain a 
country nearer home; and to show the sympathy 
of the North for the South, I think I may say— 
I know I may say for the people whom I repre- 
sent—we will contribute liberally of our means to 
relieve the country of the free negro population, 
and of all slaves who may be voluntarily eman- 
cipated, by planting them in some contiguous 
country by themselves. I hope that may become 
the policy of the Republican party. I hope that 
we shall join hands with the Bout ; that, instead 
of reproaching cach other, instead of saying any- 
thing which would create a misunderstanding 
between different sections of the Union, we may 
come together as our fathers did of old in their 
rruges for independence, and, side by side as 
brothers, adopt a policy which, if it shall not 
eventually deliver the country from the only ele- 
ment which has ever seriously threatened its peace, 
shall at least prevent its spread and increase, and 
at the same time furnish the means of relieving 
the country of the evils of a large free negro pop- 
ulation. by such a course we may lay the foun- 
dation for continued and permanent prosperity. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, when recently a 
murderous raid was made into the State of Vir- 

inia; when insurrection and rebellion against the 

overnment, the laws and the Constitution raised 
its odious crest, it was to be expected that when 
the Senate assembled it would seek to find what 
was the cause in order that it might apply the 
appropriate remedy. When the Senator from 

irginia introduced his resolution, we might have 
expected it to be received as a business transac- 
tion, to be voted upon at once, and a committee 
instituted to commence the investigation. The 
Senator from Illinois, however, introduced a prop- 
osition to embarrass the inquiry, which was of 
such dignity and importance as ought to have 
commanded the respect and attention of every one, 
by presenting a collateral matter unconnected with 
any purpose which could be involved in. this in- 
vestigation, and running back to an ancient subject 
which had been already fully explored. He dis- 
avowed, and I was gratified at the disavowal, any 
complicity or sympathy with the murderous raid 
which had been made, and for which the leader 
had already suffered a felon’s death; but how do 
his acts tally with his declarations? Having first 
embarrassed the inquiry, he follows it up to-day 
with a speech which we must at least admit was 
long, and which goes into the question of slavery, 
taking the side of anti-slavery; and this when the 
country is already disturbed by the invasion of a 
State by a murderous gang of Abolitionists? 

Is it thus that we are to be assured that the 
Senator does not sympathize with such assaults 
upon the rights of the South? Is it thus that we 
are to be confirmed in that which we had a right 
to expect, that all northern men would wash their 
hands of such transactions, save those who are 
so deeply involved in the guilt that the citizens of 
their own States would hold them up to punish- 
ment? What has a question ethnological, social, 
and political, to do with. the consideration of a 
foray like this? We had a right to expect that 
every Senator would be prompt to explore the 
cause and to apply the remedy to such an evil, 

I might, however, have chosen to sit still instead 
of, in any degree, responding to a speech on mat- 
ters and things in general, but for the fact of the 


j anything in relation to the Liberty arsenal; but if 


a 7 
repeated by that Senator. -The first-day I was 
surprised; I thought the Senator was _unfortu- 
nate; thé second day I told him so. What am 1 
to think when, warned as he has been, informed | 
as he has béen, that his statement was without 
any foundation in truth, he again reiterates it, and 
presses it upon the notice of the Senate? To-day, 
not having made the search before making the 
charge, he comes in and informs’ us that he has 
now madc a laborious examination, and the labor 
of the mountain brings forth á mouse. What has 
his laborious examination produced? -This res- 
olution, adopted by the Senate on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio: j 

& Resolved, That the President be requested to communi- 
eate any additional documents in his possession, or the 
possession of cither of the Departments, relating to the con- 
dition of affairs in Kansas Territory, including the legisla- 
tive journals, executive minutes, and returns of any census 
which may have been taken.” 

He pleads to the remarks of the Senater from 
Ohio, that the debate on that occasion does not 
furnish the rule of construction for the law, and 
tells him, as a lawyer, that he must understand 
that the law is to be construed by its letter. What 
letter there indicates or intimates, however re- 
motely, the wish of the Senate to know anything 
about the Liberty arsenal? But preceding the 
introduction of the resolution, the Senator from 
Ohio {Mr. Puen] said: ; 

“The Senator from Vermont informs me, that there are 
additional documents in some of the Departments in reta- 
tion to affairs in Kansas, including further minutes of the 
executive council of the Territory, which we have not re- 
ceived, and also the census returns. For the purpose of 
obtaining those documents, I offer the following resolution, 
and I ask for its consideration at the present time.” 

Then comes the resolution, and remarks were 
made by two other Senators: 

“Mr. Wexutrr. I would inquire whether this inform- 
ation has been received at the Department since the last 
call of the Senate was answered? 

“Mr. CosLamer. Yes, sir. It will be recollected that 
when the President of the United States sent us his mes- 
sage on this question, on a former occasion, he sent us 
only the minutes of the executive council of that Terri- 
tory, which had been received up to that date; but I have 
since understood that additional minutes have been sent. 
‘Those which we have received reach only to January, 1855; 
but we wish to obtain them down to July, 1855, up to which 
time they have now been received at the State Department. 
I saw a portion of them there on Friday or Saturday last. 
The Chief Clerk showed me what had been received, in- 
cluding the census returns ; and I understood him to say that 
the documents would be sent.to the Senate on Monday 
last, without any resolution of inquiry being offered. They 
have not been received, however, and therefore this reso- 
lution becomes necessary.” 

The purpose of the Senate was clearly indicated 
in conformity with the language of the resolution. 
There was nothing whatever about the Liberty 
arsenal. But the Senator goes on to inform us 
that he introduced a resolution calling for all cor- 
respondence in relation to the military operations 
in Kansas. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Pearce} informed him yesterday what became of 
that resolution. It was postponed, it appears, on 
his own motion. , 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is mistaken about the fact. That wás not 
the resolution which I introduced. Mine was 
adopted. The resolution introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Witson] was post- 
poned on my motion. : 

Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator introduced a res- 
olution calling for this information, which was 
adopted, and it was sent to the President, I cer- 
tainly recollect no such resolution; I am sure no 
resolution ever came before me which called for 


the Senator introduced a resolution for that pur- 
pose,and when the reply came there was nothin 
about it in it, why, I ask him, did he not deman 
to know why the Secretary had not answered it? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I presume the Senator 
does not wish to misunderstand me. I did not 
say a resolution was introduced for that specific 
purpose, A general resolution was introduced 
which I thought was sufficient to cover it. 

Mr. DAVIS. If you thought so and did not 
find the anawer, then why did you not repeat the 
call? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Does the Senator wish an 
answer ? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. We did not know the 
facts about this transaction at that time. I tried 
to explain, in my remarks before, that it was for 


darticular reference to myself, for the third day |f the purpose of getting information. The rsolu- 


tion was drafted as broadly as T-knew howto 
draft it, to obtain the general information: T did 
not draft it particularly in reference to the Liverty 

and as 


arsenal, but in reference to Kansas affairs 
that was connéctéd with Kansas affairs, thebrms 
taken from:there having been taken into Kansas, 
I thought it afforded grounds to have‘ given ‘us 
that information, K A ge gee ta 

Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator thought all that, 
he had but to say ‘“hére is the matter of the arms 
taken from Liberty arsenal not explained.” He’ 
could have got all the information in the Depart- 
ment if he had only indicated what he wanted. 
Sir, it is unbecoming a Senator to allow the oc- 
casion to pass to this remote period, and ‘then to 
attempt to found a charge as malicious as this 
uponit. But the Senator wehton. He spoke of 
these arms being taken and being used in Kansas. 
He spoke of four thousand nine hundred: men. 
Did you not say four thousand nine hundred? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. No, sir. Thè Senator 
misunderstood me. : ; 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator who sat on your 
left, perhaps, stated the number—the Senator from 
Wisconsin, probably. 

Mr: DOOLITTLE. I stated the number— 
four thousand nine hundred—which was the num- 
ber stated by the commiittee of the other House. 

Mr. DAVIS. Very well. All these things are 
presented in connection. The Senator from Ii- 
nois talks of where these arms were used in Kan- 
sas, thus putting forth the idea that the arms taken 
from the Liberty arsenal were large in number 
and were used throughout the revolutionary strug- 
gles in Kansas. Nay, more, he speaks of these 
arms never being returned, and speaks of it in 
such sweeping terms as magnifies its importance, 
and would induce the belief, in one ignorant of 
the facts, that a large number had been taken and 
alarge number kept. Now, sir, that is utterly 
untrue. The number of arms that was taken, as 
will appear whenever the Senator chooses to call 
for the information, were’sufficient to arm about 
one hundred men, with three light pieces of field 
artillery, and they were not keptaway two weeks, 
and when they were returned, the whole cost of 
repair and the whole amount of loss incurred.in 
arms and ammunition amounted to about four. 
hundred dollars. And yet this is the transaction 
which he swells into such magnitude, and pro- 
claims as greater than the recent raid into. the 
State of Virginia. 

I regret, Mr. President, that, at the very be- 
ginning of a session, which we had reason to 
believe would have excitement enough, Senators 
will not approach the business which is before 
them as a matter in which they have a common 
duty to perform. If a Senator belicves there is 
anything concerning which he desires informa- 
tion, if he believes there is a vast importance in 
something of which he is not informed, and of 
which some other Senator of the body has ‘the 
information, is it not more manly, courteous, and 
becoming a gentleman to seck the information 
before attempting, throughout a debate of three 
days, to scatter imputations broadcast over the 
Republic? i 

The Senator says that more lives were lost by 
reason of taking these arms from Liberty than. 
were lost in the recent raid into Virginia. I do 
not know that these arms were ever used. They. 
were taken about the time of the march against 
Lawrence, as I remember events, for I have not 
recurred to the history. Whether they were 
ever used or not I consider more than doubtful. 
That is a fact of which the War Department had 
no information—concerning which 1t was not in 
their power to get information. They did not 
know where the arms went to, nor in whose 
hands they were. They only knew that an 
attack was made upon the arsenal, and that after 
troops were sent for its protection the arms were 
brought back. Therefore, whether they were 
used or not is a thing upon which the Senator 
speculates, and concerning which I do not believe 
we can have any accurate information, 

As the Senator has instituted a comparison of 
importance between these cases, it is well to go 
back a step or two. -In the South and West, as 
every one around me well knows, we have no 
manufactories for the construction of arms upon 
any extensive scale, Usually, special arms, such 
as are employed by hunters, aye those alone that 
we manufacture. Others are purchased at the 
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North, whether the. Government contracts with 
private companies or whetherindividualspurchase 
them. We have thus contributed, sometimes as 
individuals, sometimes as tax-payers to the Fed- 
eral Government, to sustain the factories of the 
North which became tributary to emigrant aid 
societies. and sent forth the armed. bands which 
poured in upon Kansas. When the people of Mis- 
souri; living onthe border, saw that, as the result 
of meetings in churches, and. elsewhere, armed 
bands wera: coming in and occupying the. Terri- 
tory immediately northwest of thai, threatening 
their peace and security, what wonder that they 
should have:scized upon arms wherever they were 
to be acquired to march against the marauders 
who were thus threatening their. internal peace? 
The meetings in churches and the bestowal by 
eminent professors and preachors of Sharpe’s rifles 
to. be taken to murder the citizens who were going 
into Kansas, were.the precursors of this deed of 
violence done in Missouri. I offer it not in jus- 
tification; I will not attempt to justify the ‘act; 
but it should have been received in extenuation; 
and when the Senator commenced making a com- 
parison between the breaking open of an arsenal 
and taking out a small number of arms and a 
conspiracy plotted, prepared for years before, and 
finally culminating in an assault upon a sovereign 
State, he must have forgotten the obligations 
which he owed to his Government. 

But the Senator goes on to speak of the per- 
sons who took the arms as having beenrewarded 
with office as the special favorites of the General 
Government. If any of them’ have been ro 
warded with office, I'am not aware of the fact. 
Of this much I am quite. sure: no man ever was 
rewarded with office because of that fact. I heard 
the name of only one individual ever mentioned 
in connection with it. Who were his followers 
I am this day profoundly ignorant. Perhaps 
the Senator may be aware of some person con- 
nected with the transaction who has been re- 
warded with ofice.. Was it fair, was it candid, 
was it honest to his own Government to say that 
therefore those persons had been rewarded with 
office without having some evidence of the truth 
of the assertion? 

In the same connection, the Senator yesterday 
went on to speak of troops having been sent to 
Kansas. Yes, sir, troops were sent there, and 
troops were kept there. They were sent there 
to preserve the peace; tlicy were kept there to 
preserve the peace, Equally they acted against 
the combatants on both sides. They put down 
armed bodies of men wherever they found, them 
in apposition to the law. They shed the blood 
of nobody; no doubt they prevented the effusion 
of much blood upon the soil of Kansas. No 
Governor ever went into the Territory who felt 
that he was safe without the presence of troops, 
who felt that he could execute his duties without 
them. The troops were required for other ser- 
vices, and were detaincd within the Territory 
upor the application of the Governors. These 
focts being notorious, does it become a Senator, 
at this late day, to parade that worn-out. charge 
as an accusation? 

There is, Mr, President, as I view it, a duty on 
the part of the people of every State to restrain 
their citizens; a duty on the part of every State to 
prevent armed bodies of men crossing its terri- 
tory to attack another State; and the citizens who 
are recreant to this duty are accomplices to the 
crime. They are bound to restrain; not to sus- 
tain. The men who have given money, the men 
who have had meetings and encouraged such acts 
are accomplices before the fact; and those who 
approve it now, those who attempt to cover it 
now, are criminal after the fact. The Senator from 
New York, who is not in his. scat, has been 
brought prominently before the consideration of 
the body to-day, for a speech of his which has 
been published and circulated over the country. 
That Senator made his specch before the event; 
he may not have contemplated the fruit it bore— 
if, indeed, it bore this; but, when the Senator from 
Illinois vindicates that speech to-day; when the 
Senator from Illinois makes that the text of his 
remarks, and reads for it what our forefathers 
said, he makes himself responsible for what 
Mr. Sewanp, perhaps, never would have sought. 
The man who, after theeyent, approves a speech 
which, at least, contained the germ that might 


have produced the plant, is far more guilty, in |! 


| the Governor of Pennsylvania did not receive the | 


| know the evidence upon which the Governor of 


| miliating in the Governor of Virginia calling upon 


my judgment, than the man who originally 
made it. bs a Ot one Pe 
- Besides, Mr. President, we have, in the’course 
of the debate, been several times spoken of as 
sorpiening of a want of sympathy among our 
northern brethren. I have made-no such com- 
laint. I have not asked for any sympathy. 
ympathy, however, in the character of frater- 
nity, sympathy in the nature of abhorrence of 
crime, sympathy in an odious shuddering at the 
spectacle of those who come to incite slaves to 
murder helpless women and children, I might 
have expected in the breast of every. gentleman. 
Senators here seem to consider this word sympa- 
thy assynonymous with pity, for which every 
proud man feels contempt. Virginia has never 
needed aid; but when at the far-distant portion of 
the country, in which I was at the time, I saw it 
reported that the Governor of Pennsylvania had 
offered his aid, and that the Governor of Virginia 
had declined it, I was gratified at the offer and 
lcased with the manner in which it was received. 
thought it becoming in Pennsylvania to make 
the offr, equally becoming in Virginia to de- 
cline it. 

Mr. MASON. That isa mistake, Mr. Presi- | 
dent. It was untrue. There was no sucli offer | 
made, and of course it was not declined. | 

Mr. DAVIS. Idid not say that it was; but | 
still I saw it in the papers, and Iwas telling what 
I saw in the papers, and what effect it had on me, 
whether true or false. I saw that it was after- | 
wards corrected. {say again, Mr. Président, if} 
the Governor of Pennsylvania had made the offer, | 
it would have been becoming in him in his posi- Í 
tion, 

Mr. BIGLER. Will the Senator yield to me? | 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. BIGLER. It is perhaps right, at this 
point, to make an explanation of facts which T 
happen to know. Governor Wise addressed the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, as I think he did the | 
Governor of Ohio. It happened, however, that 


letter of the Governor of Virginia in time to reply | 
as promptly as I have no doubt he would have | 
wished to reply. Ihave not seen anywhere the | 
letter of the Governor of Pennsylvania in print; | 
it has not been published; but I had the pleasure of 
reading it, and I think it is all that the Governor 
of Virginia, or the citizens of Virginia, could de- } 
sire, showing a determination on his part, so far 
as would be right and proper on the part of a sov- 
ereign State, to interpose whencver the necessity 
should arise, and giving the Governor of Vir- | 
ginia assurauces that no countenance would be 
lent by the sovereign State of Pennsylvania to 
any band of men who might rendezvous in that 
State for the purpose of preparing an assault on | 
the State of Virginia or any of her people. 

Mr. DAVIS. Iam very much gratified, Mr. 
President, to hear the facts stated by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MASON. May I trespass for oncinstant 
upon the time of the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. MASON. The substance of: the letter, 
which I happened to read, from the Governor of 
Virginia, aA ressed to the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Governor of Ohio, was not calling 
for any aid whatever. It was only to inform 
them that he had information which led. him to 
believe it was true that combinations of armed | 
men were forming within those States, respect- 
ively, for the purpose of making an incursion into 
Virginia, either to prevent the execution of this’ 
man Brown, or if they could not get there, to take | 
hostages to deter it. Whether such combinations 
were formed or not, I do not know. I do not 


Virginia wrote the letter; I have not seen him 
and do not know what papers or correspondence 
he has had; but it was giving these Governors that ! 
information to act upon as they thought best, 
suggesting only that if they found it was true, | 
they should take measures to suppress it there, | 
and prevent them from coming into Virginia— | 
that is all. He never asked any aid in any form. | 
Mr. DAVIS. That, I believe, is about the 
substance of what the Senator from Pennsylvania 


said, and I cannot see that there was anything hu- 


the Governor of Pennsylvania to take ‘care of 
lawless men who were within his own limits. 


iment must be, that the onl 
| slaves was against the incendiaries who got pos- 


Mr. MASON. Nothing in the world. 
“Mr. DAVIS. -I think comity between States 
required thatthe Governor of Pensisylvania should 
be ready to perform that duty, and Tam glad to 
know how entirely ready he was to do it; and in 
my first rernarks Í intended to make no reflection 
on him, for if not done it might have been an omis- 
sion whilst he had entire willingness to perform 
it. . Considering it as I did, in my first remarks, 
as a case in which the Governor of Pennsylvania 
did nothing, still it might have been an omission 
whilst.he was quite réady to perform his duty to 
the fullest extent. _ I only intended to allude to it 
as a part of the general obligation between the 
States, each to avoid its territory being made the 
place where conspirators would rendezvous to 
attack another State; and if any State at any time 
should be unable to defend her territory against 
such an invasion, I trust the day may never come 
when the sister States will not generally rally to 
her defense. ; 

But, Mr. President, we are now considering a 
question which involves within itself a conspiracy 
against a portion of the United States, a rebellion 
against the constitutional government of a State. 
It is no time to go into a disquisition upon the 
abstract question of African servitude. If it be 
right to discuss: that question at any time—and 
whenever it is appropriate to do so, I shall be 
ready for it, believing it can. be thoroughly vin- 
dicated—surely it seems to me this is not the time. 
If I desired to institute an inquiry whether the re- 
form schools of New England were justifiable or 
not, and Ï found that lecturcrs were inciting that 
portion of your population that have not capital 
against those who have, and it were to lead to the 
burning down or tearing down of your public 
institutions, I should not on such an occasion as 
that rise to give my opinion upon the propriety of 
the reform schools or juvenile penitentiaries which 
you have among you. The oceasion is not meet 
and proper for the consideration of such a sub- 
ject. We should confine ourselves to the duty to 

c performed: first, the inquiry, has a conspiracy 
been formed? secondly, who are the guilty par- 
ties? thirdly, what is the appropriate remedy ? 

I belicve a conspiracy has been formed, extend- 
ing not only over a portion of the United States, 
but alse into England; that moncy has been con- 
tributed at both places; that it has been the work 
of years; that a military leader was sent from 
England here to participate, first in the Kansas 
trouble, and then in.this raid upon Virginia. It 
was foretold in England long before occurred this 
treasonahle act, that insurrection among the slaves 
of the South would happen, and the disappoint- 

rebellion of the 


session of them, and from whom they escaped to 
return to the protection of their masters. If this 
is the fact, and there is surely cnough to justify 
the suspicion of conspiracy, what Senator can 
decline to enter into the inquiry zealously, prompt- 
ly, thoroughly; to seek whether such assault has 
been made upon our institutions or not? This 

erson to whom I allude, known. here as Colonel 
Forbes—I do not know what other alias he may 
have—was announced in one of the foreign papers 
—a correspondent from Paris writing to a paper 
in London—as having come over here after his 
disasters under Garibaldi, and having engaged in 
this Kansas war as a military leader and instructor 
to carry on civil war in the United States. His 
first funds were drawn from London. His second 
funds were anticipated but not drawn from the 
anti-slavery fund here. Not being drawn, he 
became a willing witness against his former em- 
ployers. 

Again, sir, we had something like an apology 
offered, because it was said the manner of the 
attack did not indicate any purpose to enrich those 
who were engaged in it, the object being not to rob 
nor to steal. Fanaticism is never mercenary, but 
these incendiaries added to their crimes the vice 
of avarice. Does not the sordid feature of the 
enterprise excite contempt, when beneath this 
conspiracy, this combination to disturb the peace 
of a sovereign State, you find the petty com- 
mercial purpose of making money by disturbing 
the industry of one portion of the country, in- 
creasing the price of cotton, and thus filling the 
pockets of the base traitors against their own 
country? One of the inducements to persons to 


! advance money to carry on this foray against the 


South.was, that by disturbing. the labor of the 
South, the harvest of the growing crop would be 
lost, and they anticipated, knowing it beforehand, 
when, it was not known in the markets of the 
world, to be the buyers of..cotton, and thus reap 
the advantage of the foray which they instigated. 

Mr. President,.in.the case before us, the object 
undeniably.was to-incite to insurrection the ignor- 
ant slaves who were peacefully living in the relation 
of domestics to their southern masters..: Apologet- 
ically, 1t-.would seem, for the crime thus described, 
we, have had cited tous the language of.the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Miserable prostitution 
of the ideas of noble men. announced in support 
of the noblest cause. Is it recollected that the 
bright period of Fisher Ames’s life was when his 
eloquence culminatedin denunciation of the British 
policy of employing savages against our revolu- 
tionary. forcfathers? andthe name of Chatham, if 
he had done nothing else, would have been ren- 
dered immortal by the virtue and power he dis- 
played in the arraignment of the policy of his own 


Government, and his denunciation of the crime of ! 


employing the red savages of this continent.to 
murder the women and children, and wage the war 
of barbarians against the colonists who, though 
in rebellion and at war with the British, were to 
be regarded as people of their own blood. But 
that crime, great as it was, sinks into insignifi- 
cance if compared with this which is the subject 
of our present consideration. In that, the excuse 
of war, annulling all political obligations, could 
be offered; the Indians were a distinct people, and 
could be, guarded against as such; in this, the 
relation .of peace continues—the closest alliance 
which can exist between separate States. binds the 
people of the United States together. Thenegroes, 
as domestics, have access at all hours through the 
unlocked doors of their masters’? houses; and if 
their weak minds should be instigated to arson, 
murder, and rapine, the confidence of their pro- 
tectors would render the first act of crime one of 
casy.perpetration. How much deeper, then, is 
the crime of him who would incite a slave insur- 
rection than was that of the immortal, infamous 
minister of Great Britain, who armed the savage 
Indians against our ancestors. But how much 
better would he be than the criminal involved, 
who, in the hall of Federal legislation, would seek 
to obstruct inquiry or to dull. the sword of justice 
in favor of him whose crime connects with all that 
is most abhorrent to humanity, the violation of 
every obligation to the social compact, the laws, 
the Constitution, the requirements of public vir- 
tue and personal honor. . 

Is this, then, Mr. President, a time to wander 
off into economical considerations on the employ- 
ment of slave Jabor, to ask whether it is better to 
cultivate lands with one species of labor than 
another? Is this a time to propose the policy of 
the deportation of frec negrocs from, the non- 
slavcholding States.: At such a time as this, we 
might well reply, the underground railroad takes 
away our labor; you prove when it gets among 
you, what we told you beforehand, that that class 
of people were unable to take carc of themselves; 
they become. a burden upon you, and then you 
ask us to be taxed in order that they may be car- 
ried away. Itisa simple proposition to steal a 
man’s negro, and then take moncy out of his 
pocket to send the negro away, because he is 
found to be a nuisance after he is stolen. We 
have no share in the transaction. It is a hard 
contract in the first instance, and a little worse in 
the second form in which it is presented. Living 
together in the relation of master and servant, 
and undisturbed by incendiaries who offer them 
propositions which they have not the mind to 
conceive; living peaceably together, each is the 
better for the presence of the other. The white 
race. could subsist without the black; the negro 
could not exist in anything like a civilized condi- 
tion without the presence of the white man. 

But, Mr. President, I am unwilling to go in 
pursuit of the Senator over the wide field he has 
occupied in relation to a question which, if it ever 
he proper. to discuss, it certainly ought to be post- 
poned to some other period. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, I rise only to 
say to the Senate that I trust on both sides of the 
House they will allow the vote to be taken. Sen- 
ators will bear me witness that when I introduced 
the resolution I offered no remark. When the 
vote was about to be taken, as I thought on the 


į 


| tions connected with slavery. 


amendment of the Senator from Hlinois, E still 
offered no remark. I knew thatif the inquiry was 
to be of. any. value it must be instituted promptly. 
Now I ask. Senators on both sides—I have ee 
told.thatsome of my friends on this side desire to 


| speak, but. Fask them to refrain.: When thein- 


quiry shall have been made they will have the 
facts, and. then discussion may be of-some value. 
I trust, therefore, they, will allow the: vote to be 
taken at once. If it is the pleasure of the Senate 
to adopt.the amendment let it be. done; but if it is 
done I shal feelitmy duty to my State to wipe my 
hands of it. I shall be satisfied. that the. inquiry 
is. not to be conducted for any purpose of value to 
them, and I shall be satisfied that no results of any 
value to them willcome from the inquiry... Let the 
Senate, however, adopt the amendment if they 
think proper. I hope the vote will be taken. 
Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, before the vote 
is taken, I desire, in a few words, to reply to some 
allusions made by Senators on the other side of 


i the Chamber. I will be very brief in the remarks 


I feel impelled to make in. response to Senators 
who have referred to the observations made by 
me the other day, , 

_ Senators have assumed that we are ina state of 
excitement—that the country is in peril. I feel 
no excitement; I see none here; and I fail to re- 
alize any peril to the country. The invaders of 
Harper’s Ferry slecp in bloody graves, or they 
wander in other lands, or await their fate within 
prison walls. Their. fate is sealed; their doom 
certain. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Ma- 
soy} emphatically assures us that their slaves are 
contented and loyal to their masters; order reigns, 
we are assured. The United States six per cent. 
stocks sell for onc hundred and seventeen percent., 
cotton brings high prices, and men and women, 
the ** Virgintial crop,” to use the words of the 
late Representative of the Harper’s Ferry dis- 
trict, bring prices that should make glad the 
hearts of all who are interested in that traffic. 
There is no panic, no peril, no excitement. But, 
sir, Isec, or think I sce, an attempt in the coun- 
try, which has been going on for wecks, to raise 
an excitement, to get up a panic for the purpose 
of calling out. the gentlemen in the North, of the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel stripe, who have long purses, 
to make large contributions, and of inducing gen- 
tlemen in our part of the country, who have Been 
retired by the people from public life, to come 
forward and attract notoriety by endeavoring to 
allay an alleged excitement. ‘ 

Now, sir, in reply. to the remarks made by the 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Iverson,} with ref- 
erence to the public sentiment of my section of 
the country, I repeat what I said—that the senti- 
ment in my State approaches unanimity in con- 
demnation of the raid of John Brown, into the 
State of Virginia. That is what I understand to 
be the sentiment of my State, the sober judgment 
of the people.. If there be any man in Massachu- 
setts, especially any Republicanin Massachusetts, 
who upholds or justifies that act, he has my 
unqualified opposition and condemnation. But, 
sir, I wish to deal frankly with Senators on the 
other side, and to say that the sentiment of my 
State approaches unanimity in sympathy for the 
fate of the leader of that invasion. It springs 
mainly and chiefly from what transpired after 
that event, during his imprisonment, his trial, and 
his execution. His words, his letters, his bear- 
ing, everything about him, extorted admiration 
from friends and. foes. The Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Simmons] said. you could not silence 
the feelings of the human heart. He uttered a 
true sentiment, and while there are meetings sym- 
pathizing with him, I believe the people are quite 
unanimous in deploring his action, and in con- 
demning that action. f 

The Senator from Georgia, also, and the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, [Mr. Brown,] took ocea- 
sion, after the explanation I made, to refer to 
that matter again, and to say what I oughtto have 
done under the circumstances that transpired. I 
thought differently then; I think differently now. 
My sentiments were known to every man there, 
and to no man better than the man who addressed 
that meeting, offered that resolution, and sent 
those letters; for he has spent hours in denouncing 


| the sentiments and opinions I entertain on ques- 
I did not wish to į 


be mixed up in that affair in any way; I knew 
the act was of no earthly consequence whatever, 
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and the mass:of that. meéting:so: knew, and se 
regarded it. ahd gtk abate ties ; D 

say:to Senators: on: the other side o£: the 
Chamber, that they ought to understand us beforé 
they condemn us for attending: public-meetings 
and listening to the speeches: or..resolutions of 
those with whom we do notagree;and they ought 
to understand. the condition-of things in:my por- 
tion of the country. I say-to the Senator from 
Georgia that in Massachusetts we have absolute 
freedom of speech and of the press. --We:deal 
with all publie questions, all soeial:questions; all 
questions that con¢eérn the human-race. We have 
nothing there that prevents: the fullest and bold- 
est discussion; and it-is the-practice, itis the cus: 
tom of our -pcople, to attend meetings, ’and-to 
attend them often, and to listen to speakers. with 
whom they do not agree in any way:whatever. 
Why, sir,if the Senator from Mississippi or the 
Senator from Georgia should go into my State 
and undertake to address the people upon the 
subject of slavery, and state their opinions, and 
avow the doctrines of the acquisition of Cuba 
and Central America; ofthe opening of the slave 
trade, or of the dissolution.of the Union, their 
meetings would be thronged by the people; they 
would be“ listened: to in peace, received kindly, 
and should they utter sentiments that the people 
approve they would be applauded: to the echo, 
although their opinions upon these matters would 
meet with no response. The people would reflect 
upon.what they said; they would judge for them- 
selves. They. might have audiences of: thou- 
sands, and not have a. half-dozen sympathizers 
in the whole body, but they would be listened. to 
as alttentively.as we listen to them: here in- this 
Chamber. ie f : ; : 

Mr. BROWN. Will the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. WILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BROWN. Does the Senator think that I 
could go to the town of Natick, in which he lives, 
and introduce a resolution, and have it passed, in 
a mass meeting, if I had but half a dozen sympa- 
thizing friends present, in favor of reopening the 
African slave trade? Does he think that? .- 

Mr. WILSON. Yes, sir. I say that if we 
had in the town where I live half a dozen men in 
favor of reopening the. slave trade, or in favor of 
any other measure connected with slavery, no 
matter what it might be, and if those: persons 
should hire a hall and invite the Senator there, 
and he should make a speech and offer resolutions 
for them to deal with, the whole community 
would stand by and. not interfere with them, 
Their rights would be respected. . 

Mr. BROWN. understand that perfectly. 

Mr. WILSON. That was the precise charac- 
ter of the mecting alluded to at which I was 

resent. Most of those present did not consider 
it their meeting. RE 

Mr. BROWN. Ifitwere a meeting of partic- 
ular parties, of those who were in favor of re- 
opening the African. slave trade, everybody else 
would stand out of the way; but if in such a 
mecting we undertook to pass resolutions, not in 
our own name, but in the name of the whole 
community, should we be allowed to do it? 

Mr. WILSON. If the Senator means to ask 
whether he could call a mecting and undertake to 
put forth such sentiments as the opinion of all the 
people, it might be different, ‘and those who weré 

resent who did not sympathize with him might, 
in that case, vote against him. But what I mean 
to say is this—any body of men, any class of men, 
no matter how small and unpopular they may be, 
in my section of the country, may hire a hall and 
call a meeting and have a speaker, and the people 
flock to hear them often by thousands and hear 
them patiently, taking no partin the meeting, and 
allow them to pass resolutions which the public 
sentiment entirely condemns. I have attended 
over and over again meetings, some of them meets 
ings of one, two, and three thousand people, and 
heard men make speeches and pass violent resd- 
lutions, although there were not present one hun- 
dred persons who sympathized with them. Six, 
this is often the case. | : 

Mr. BROWN The rule of allowing person 
of all persuasions and opinions to pass their res- 
olutions quietly, if they pass them.in their own 
name, is, I think, universal.in this country. Any 
body of men may resolve in. favor of anything 


gee 


|| they think proper; but when they undertake te 
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resolve in the name of. a whole community, the 
case.is different. My objection to the. Natick res- 
olution was, that it was‘not passed in the name of 
Henry C. Wright and his-particular friends, but 
inthe name 'of the people of Natick, at a mass 
meeting.: True it was a meeting called to‘ hear 
him make a: speech; but when they came to pass 
resolutions they passed them not in the name of 
Henry C. Wright and his sympathizers, but in 
the name of the people of Natick, ‘That was my 
objection. 

dr. WILSON. - In regard to that meeting, I 
say I was there and saw it. I know the character 
and opinions of the men who made up the meeting. 
The people heard the speech and listened to the 
resolutions, but I can assure you that there were 
but few persons in that meeting who had the 
slightest sympathy with the resolutions. They 
did not want to be mixed up with the maiter in 
any way, and therefore they did not interfere with 
the meeting. . They did not suppose it of any ac- 
count; they did not suppose that it would ever be 
heard of by anybody again; and I do not think it 
ever would have been heard of if this. person had 
not chosen to mention my name and the name of 
the postmaster. 

I know that it is difficult for Senators who live 
in a section of the Union where freedom of speech 
on some political, moral, and social subjects 18 not 
tolerated, to understand this. Perhaps the Senator 
from Georgia may have seen, within the last few 
days, a statement that a merchant of Savannah, 
a native of a town within seven or eight miles of 
where I reside, was taken at midnight out of his 
bed and tarred and feathered. 

Mr. IVERSON. Ihave not yet seen a full 
account of that: proceeding, The Senator says 
the man was taken out and tarred and feathered, 
under suspicious circumstances. I think that is 
not stating the case as fully as it ought to be 
stated. It was for expressing sympathy with 
John ‘Brown; for saying that Joha Brown had 
done right—it was for such sentiments, which the 
people there considered seditious and calculated 
to excite insurrection, that he was tarred and 
feathered; and, sir, we will tar and feather ever 
man who comes to the South and expresses Susk 
views. 

Mr. WILSON. 
News: 


“ We learn that Jast night, about twelve o’clock, a party 
who had reason to doubt the orthodoxy, or who believed 
in the heterodoxy of Sewall H. Fisk, a dealer in shoes in 
this city, and a native of Massachusetts, waited upon him 
and using some persuasives peculiar to themselves, induced 
him to exchange his usual habiliments, and don those that 
transmogrified him into a pretty fair representative of 
Plato’s definition of a man—a cock. He was not game, 
however, for he had no spurs; ng did he exhibit any in- 
clination to make fight or crow, being, we suppose, off from 
his own dunghill. ‘I'he charges against him were, that he 
generally expressed abolition sentiments, and that on last 

abbath evening he read to negroes in his store.. These 
charges Mr. Fisk denied. He was called out of his store 
at night, and gagged before he could make either noise or 
resistance. He was then placed in a carriage and driven 
a short distance from the city, and the application, as 
above, made to his nude person; he was then left to find 
his way back, as best he could. Hts first appearance inthe 
limits was near the hospital, where he came in sight of a 
watchman, who was so alarmed at the sight that he gave 
a spasmodic jerk at his rattle and took to his heels, not 
willing to face so dreadful an apparition.. A reinforcement, 
however, was brave enough to approach him, when he was 
conducted home, the most pitiable object it is possible to 
imagine. Nota spot of his skin was visible, and his hair 
was trimmed close to his head.” 


Mr. IVERSON. Will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him another moment? I stated, when 
I was up Defore, that I had not seen the full state- 
ment of all the particulars; but a Senator, who ig 
near me, says to me, that he has seena statement 
in one of the southern papers which gives this ac- 
count: that this man was ‘convicted on the testi- 
mony of his own nephew; convicted after inves- 
tigation, of having congregated slavesin his cellar, 
and having read to them, time after time, the doc- 
uménts in relation to Brown’s trial and execution, 
and incendiary remarks which Brown himself had 
made. For such conduct as that, teaching aboli- 
tion sentiments among slaves, he deserved not 
only to be tarred and feathered, but deserved the 
fate which John Brown had, in my opinion. i 

-Mr. BROWN. Allow me to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts a question. He says free- 
dom of speech has ceased in our section of the 
country, by which he means to imply that we do 


I will read from the Savannah 


not allow persons from abroad to come and teach 
ourslaves, our domestica, to rebel against us. Task 4 


the Senator this question: would any family in 
Massachusetts permit a stranger to céme in ‘and 
teach the domestics of their household that the 

ought to rise in rebellion against the family? If 

chose to thrust myself into thé Senator’s house- 
hold ‘and tell his donesti that they were- better 
than he, and ought to turn him out of his house 
and take possession of it, and deny his authority, 
would not he incontinently, if he had the physical 
power, kick me out? That is all we claim, that 
when people from the northern States come into 
our community and teach our domestics to disobey 
our authority, an authority recognized by law, 
we first kick them out of the door, and, if we 
have the further power, we will hang them up 
like dogs. 7 

Mr. WILSON. The case put by the Senator 
is not a fair one. When Senators find men 
teaching their slaves rebellion, they hold them 
amenable to their laws. What I mean to say is 
this—and the Senators know it to be true—ihat 
throughout a large portion of the South, men 
known to entertain sentiments on the subject of 
slavery such as were entertained by Washington, 
Jefferson, Henry, and the great men of the South, 
in the early history of the country, cannot reside, 
cannot travel, cannot exist, in safety. This evi- 
dence comes to us from all quarters. Men are 
often arrested when traveling over the country 
about their legitimate business, brought up by 
mobs, and punished. Does the Senator believe 
that the Senators on this side of the Chamber could 
travel through his section of the country, and qui- 
etly and temperately avow their sentiments on the 
subject of slavery, with safety? 

Mr. BROWN. I do. 

Mr. DAVIS. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. BROWN. Any sentiment that you have 
a right to entertain, 

Mr. WILSON. I mean the sentiments we 
entertain in regard to the slavery question. Does 
he believe we can do it with pafety? 

Mr. BROWN. Ihave no hesitation in saying 
that the Senator from Massachusetts can go into 
any part of my State and avow any sentiments 
which he has a right to entertain; but if he con- 
ceives that he has the right to entertain the senti- 
ment that my slaves may cut my throat, and 
chooses to avow that there, he will not be allowed 
to do it. 

Mr. WILSON. This, Mr. President, is not 
the point in issue. Some of the most respectable, 
moderate, and peaceful men of the country, in 
various States of the South, have been driven 
from those States for simply avowing the doc- 
trine that slavery ought to be prohibited in the 
Territories; that Kansas ought to come into the 
Union asa free State. I suppose a man has, at 
any rate, the right to have an opinion upon those 
questions, and to express it, 

Mr. BROWN. „I never heard ofsucha thing. 

Mr. WILSON. Why, sir, in 1856, Professor 
Hedrick was forced from North Carolina for 
simply writing a letter saying that he was in 
favor of the election of Frémont, and in favor of 
making Kansas a free State. Underwood was 
compelled to leave Virginia for addressing the 
national convention that adopted the platform 
read here to-day by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator must remember 
that there wasagreat deal involved inthe question 
of the election of Mr. Frémont to the Presidency, 
beyond the mereavowalofthatsentiment. Ihave 
no hesitationin saying that I would not myself tol- 
erate any man who would go to my State and 
avow his preference for the election of Mr. Szw- 
arD upon the programme laid down in his Ro- 
chester speech, which J understand to be an an- 
nouncement that there is an irrepressible conflict 
between the North and the South, and that we 
are to be all free States or all slave States, which 
Iwill say, without arguing the question, can mean 
nothing else than that slavery is to be blotted 
out. Noman would be permitted to teach that 
doctrine in the country from which I come, be- 
cause that doctrine carried out to its legitimate log- 
ical conclusion amounts simply to the emanci- 

ation ef the whole negro racé in the southern 
tates. No such doctrine would be allowed to 
be taught there, because our safety, our domestic 
quietude, our peace, the peace of our hearths, de- 
penda upon the repression of such doctrines with 


us. If any of our people objected to expressions 
in favor of the election of Mr. Frémont, it was i 


not because he was the nominee of the gentle- 


| man’s party; it was not because he was John C. 


Frémont,-a Republican; but it was because it 
was supposed that after his election he would 
carry out sentiments such as were expressed by 
Mr. Sewanp in his celebrated Rochester speech. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President-—— > - 

Mr. BRAGG. Will the Senatör allow me a 
word? 

Mr WILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRAGG. I understood the Senator from 
Massachusetts to say that, for entertaining a cer- 
tain preference for a candidate for the Presidency, 
a professor had been banished from the State of 
North Carolina. Ideny that. I say that in making 
that remark the Senator has used language which 
the facts will not bear him out in using,and which 
is too strong for the case. The facts of the case 
are well known to me. I was then acting in a 
capacity which caused me to know them fully, to 
wit: I was a trustee of the university of which 
the gentleman alluded to, Mr. Hedrick by name, 
was a professor, He thought proper to express 
certain preferences, as the Senator has stated, and 
also to make public certain opinions which he en- 
tertained. The trustees of that body claimed no 
right to banish him, nor did the people of the State 
undertake to banish him from North Carolina; but 
they did claim the right, under the circumstances, 
to advise him to resign, inasmuch as the senti- 
ments he had uttered ,were very unpopular, and 
were calculated to injure the institution of which 
he was a professor. He declined to do it, and the 
trustees thought it expedient to discharge him; 
that is all. Iie then voluntarily ieft the State, and 
went into a more congenial clime, where I hope, 
for myself, and I think the people of the State will 
agree with me, that he wil eno. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I think Iam 
correct in this matter, notwithstanding the expla- 
nation made by the Senator from North Carolina. 
I have the facts from Mr. Hedrick himself. He 
was compelled to leave the institution. He was 
threatened with indignity by men who followed 
him to his place of residence, and he left the State 
for the purpose of avoiding threatened insults, 
That was notall, sir. The Secretary of the Navy 
had him removed from the petty office of com- 

ater upon the nautical almanac for writing that 
etter. Mr. Stanard was driven from Norfolk 
for simply attempting to vote for Frémont; and 
other cases happened. But the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has admitted the whole.. We are not to 
be permitted in the southern States to advocate our 
doctrines—the doctrines of Washington, of Jef- 
ferson, of the great men of the South; ay, and of 
the people of the South in 1787. In the southern 
States of this Union, where we have an inbred 
constitutional right to advocate these doctrines, it 
is confessed that we will not be permitted to do it. 
Every American citizen has the right, the un- 
doubted constitutional right to advocate the exelu- 
sion of slavery from the Territories. The citizens 
of the slave States have the right to entertain and 
to express the opinions embodied in the Repub- 
lican platform, but they are not to be tolerated in 
the exercise of their rights. Slavery will not tol- 
erate free speech and a free press. 

Mr. BROWN. ‘I hope the Senator will allow 
me a moment. He is complaining of our want 
of tolerance in the South; he says that Mr. Hed- 
rick was dismissed from the University of North 
Carolina for expressing sentiments adverse to the 
South. Under what circumstances was Judge 
Loring removed from a court in Massachusetts? 
Was there toleration of opinion there? Was not 
a judge dismissed from his high office because he 
chose to discharge his duty in accordance with 
his conscientious convictions ? 

Mr. WILSON. I did not complain of his re- 
moval from the institution. I complained of his 
being driven by threats from the State. That is 
the point. Ihave merely referred to this state of 
affairs to show how difficult it is for the Senators 
from the South to understand the condition of so- 
ciety in my section of the country where we have 
no fear of the discussion of any question, politi- 
cal or social or moral. 

The Senator from Georgia yesterday, in de- 
nouncing the sentiment of my section of the coun- 
try, referred to the action taking place in the 
other end of the Capitol. He condemned the 
Republicans for voting for a gentleman who 
had signed a recommendation of a proposed com- 
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pendium of Mr. Helper’s work.’ The Senator 


from Georgia avowed his willingness to retire from 
the Senate, if others would do so, on the election 


of Mr. Saerman to the Speakership. The Sen-. 


ator must pardon me; we all know he is a candi- 
date for reélection, and it seems to me that this 
expression of his readiness to go out of the Sen- 
ate may have been thrown out to facilitate his 
coming back. 

Mr. IVERSON. No, sir; that is an insinu- 
ation that itis not honorable in the Senator to 
make. Iwas sincere. I am willing to go out 
to-morrow, or ten years from this time. I would 
march out if I had been elected but yesterday. 
I utter no declaration in this Chamber that I 
am not sincere in uttering, and no man shall 
impute any dishonorable motive to me with im- 
punity. 

Mr. WILSON. Sir, this avowal of a willing- 
ness to go out of the Senate on the election of a 
gentleman of known and acknowledged moder- 
ation, because he had placed his name to a recom- 
mendation of a compendium to be made up out 
of Mr. Helper’s book—a book full of the most 
valuable information, but containing a few phrases 
which-the gentlemen who signed that. recom- 
mendation would not approve, and which they 
would doubtless disapprove and disavow on all 
proper occasions—— Caen . 

Mr. IVERSON. Let me ask when and where 
Mr. Suerman made any such disavowal? 

Mr. WILSON. On the floor of the House of 
Representatives he made an explanation to the ef- 
fect that he did not know, when he signed it, what 
was in it; and that statement, under the circum- 
stances, is equivalent to a disavowal of the objec- 
tionable phrases. 

Mr. IVERSON. Ido not so understand him. 
He did not disavow the sentiments. Hè dis- 
avowed knowing what they were. I have been 
informed that he was expressly pressed to say 
whether he knew the sentiments and disavowed 
them; but he did not respond. 

Mr. WILSON. Sir, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Mason] took exception the other day to 


what I said with regard to the action of Governor | 


Wise. I said that, in my judgment, the action 
of Governor Wise had tended to create something 
of that feeling which existed in the free States. 


And is it not so? The Charleston Mercury de- | 


nounces his action as a broad farce which had 
brought disgrace on the southern States. The 
Mercury says: 

«“ We are satisfied that every intelligent man inthe South 
has been completely disgusted at the broad and pathetic 
farce that has been played off before the public about the 
hanging of that hoary villain, ‘Old Brown.’ From the five 
hundred invaders in possession of Harper’s Ferry, and the 


one thousand negroes carried off to the mountains of Penn- | 


syivania—from the further invasions and threats of invasion 
—the arsons and fears of arson—the marches and eounter- 
marches of the ponies and cessations of ponies—Governor 
Wise, the energetic, and his troops—down to the final 
climax of military aid offered by Governor Gist, of South 
Carolina, to the Governor of Virginia, for the purpose of 
making certain the aforesaid hanging of Old Brown & Co. 
—it is a tissue of disgrace, exaggeration, and invention sufi- 
cient to. stir the gall of any southerner who has regard for 
the dignity and responsibilily of the southern peo ple. 


were in league to ridicule the South and make us a laughing 


stock to owrselves and before the world. We sincerely trust 
that our Legislature, wh 


being prompted by the Virginia farce and its terrorism.” 


If the acting of Governor Wise in this “broad ! 


and pathetic farce,” has excited emotions of dis- 
gust in the bosom of “every intelligent man in 
the South,” was I not justified in saying that his 
conduct had excited emotions of ridicule and con- 
tempt in the North? f 

Weall know, the country knows, that his whole 
life has been a life of agitation, that he is a getter 
up of panics. In 1856, before the people of Rich- 
mond he declared that if Frémont was elected ‘a 
dissolution of.the Union was inevitable.” He 
talked of putting the militia on a war footing, and 
in a letter written in September, he said—‘‘to 
speak plain, sir, I remain here hoping for the 
best, preparing for the worst.” The Richmond 


5 


Tous} 
it really looks as if those’ in possession of the telegraph i 


ich meets.to-day, will bear this in | 
mind, and take no action whatever in regard to ourselves | 
or our institution that may even have the appearance of ! 
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Wise had threatened the dissolution of the Union 
for the purpose of arousing the conservative peo- 
ple of the 
and the Union. ; : 

I think, sir, it can be proved, if investigated, 
that in 1856 Governor Wise. and his.confederates 
organized a secret plan to seize Harper’s Ferry 
and the Norfolk navy-yard, and inaugurate re: 
sistance in the event of Frémont’s election. ‘Mr. 
Corry, of Ohio, reports Mr. Banks, of Virginia, 
as having said to him that— : 

“The South would have dissolved the Union if Frémont 
had been elected President of the United States; that Gov- 
ernor Wise and the Virginia leaders were ready to take the 
field—march on Washington, depose the Federal officers, 
take the Treasury, archives, buildings, grounds,&c.,declare 
the Confederation de facto overthrown, and the District to 
have reverted to Virginia, thé purpose for which she had 
conveyed it having failed. ie said the thing would have 
heen easy. ‘There were thirty thousand men ready, twenty 
thousand cavalry, sets of accouterments, &e., &c. That 
the public mind was sufficiently excited to overcome all 
domestic resistance, and that they could whip the North in 
the fight. He seemed to be perfectly cool and abstract in 
these declarations, and without doubt implicitly believed 
what he said.” 


Sir, it may be our duty, in order to take steps 
to secure the public property, to investigate this 
action of Governor Wise, in 1856. Should that 
investigation be instituted—and, sir, I am. notsure 
that duty to the country will not demand the in- 
vestigation—it may appear that Governor Wise 
has hung John Brown, in 1859, for attempting to 
carry out a plan formed by him and his disunion 


compeers in 1856. Threats are now made of dis- } 


solving the Union in the event of the election of 
a Republican in 1860, and legislation may be 
demanded to protect the interests of the coun- 
try against the machinations of baffled ambi- 
tion. 

Sir, I tell the Senator from Virginia, that the 
conduct of Governor Wise throughout this whole 
affair carries to the people of the country the idea 
that he wanted to act a part, to create an excite- 
ment, to get up a panic, to arouse and alarm the 
people of the South, and to redeem his fallen for- 
tunes. He never supposed that the encampment 
of three thousand men at Charlestown was re- 
quired. He clutched at the opportunity to make 
a parade, to get up a bill of expenses, which he 
hoped to pay out of the National Treasury. He 
told us, in 1856, that they *‘ would hew their bright 
way through all opposing legions,” ‘and the 
Charlestown telegraphcrs to the Baltimore Ameri- 
can say, that he “had no sort of fear of arescue;”’ 
that, in reply to a gentleman, he said: 

«He never had the least fear on the subject, but con- 
sidered it the finest opportunity ever offered to put the State 
in military training. Tecan now, he said, teach my boys 


how to carry biscuits in their knapsacks and to arrange 
bullets in their cartridge-boxes.” 


But I will detain the Senate no longer. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, obtained the 
floor. 

Mr. CLAY. I wish to say something myself 
in reply to what has fallen from the other side, 
but the hour is late and I confess I am very much 
fatigued; therefore, if the Senator from Tennes- 
see will give way, I will move that the Senate 


adjourn. 
Ar. JOHNSON, of Tennessce. 


CHAPLAINS TO THE SENATE. 


Mr. BIGLER. Before a motion to adjourn is 
made, I wish to offer a resolution relating to the 
organization of the Senate, which ought to be 
passed. 


Resolved, ‘That the President of the Senate be anthorized 
and requested to invite such officiating clergymen of the 
District of Columbia as the office may be acceptable to, to 
officiate as chaplains to the Senate during the present ses- 


Certainly. 


Enquirer said, after that election, that Governor 


orth and saving the Democratic party: 


sion, and in such alternation as may be agreeable to them. į 


Mr. WILSON. That resolution les over, 1 
suppose. 
he VICE PRESIDENT. 
made. : b 
On the motion. of Mr. CLAY, the Senate then 
adjourned. 


If objection be | 


H order. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, December 8, 18592. eo 

The House met at twelve o’clock, m. ` Prayer 
by Rev. J. G. Burien. Rei a ees 
TheJournal of yesterday wasreadand approved. 
The CLERK. The question recurs- on; the’ 
point. of order, raised by the gentleman from. Al~ 
abama, [Mr. Housron,] and informally: passed: 
over yesterday for the pürpose of taking a vote, 
that the demand for and second of the previous’ 
question do not cut off debate.” At the adjourn- 
mient yesterday, the gentleman from Mississippi: 
(Mr. Davis} had the floor. ` 
Mr. DAVIS, of: Indiana. 


I rise to.a point of; 
It is this: that discussion is out of order 
until the question of order submitted by. the gen- 
tleman from Alabama is disposed of. I should be 
much pleased. to hear my friend from Mississippi: 
address the House; but I think that the first thing: 
that should be done by us is to secure the speed 
organization of the House. I am constrained, 
therefore, to insist upon the point of order made: 
by he gentleman. from Alabama being now de~ 
caed, d i RSi ` 

The CLERK. The gentleman froth Indiana’ 
raises the question of order that all discussion is 
out of order pending. the call forthe previous 
question. He insists that: the Clerk shall decide. 
the question. The Clerk will state that, in his 
opinion, debate on the call for the previous ques- 
tyon is out of order; but he does not make that 
decision as an officer of this House. He has not 
the power to do so; and, as the point is insisted: 
upon, he must submit it to the House for its do- 
cision. 

Mr. KILGORE. I ask my friend to withdraw 


| his objection to the gentleman from Mississippi 


proceeding with his remarks. I thought yester- 
day of making the same point, but T refrained 
from doing so. I understand that the gentleman 
from Mississippi and some others.are anxious to 
address the House; and I hope objection will be 
withdrawn which prevents them trom going on. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Clerk, as I made the 
point of order and the House adjourned to allow 
me to look into the matter, it 1s proper that I 
should now take some step for the disposition of 
that point. On an examination of the law I am 
sauened, as I was the evening I presented the 
point of order, that, under parliamentary law, 
every motion isdebatable. A motion to adjourn, 
ora call for the previous question, is debatable 
under the parliamentary law; but debate on the 
previous question must be confined by the pre- 
siding officer, or the body itself, if they can do 
so, strictly to the previous question itself. "The 
speaker cannot be permitted to go back to discuss 
the merits of the main proposition, That brings 
up a pointof relevancy of debate which has never 
been enforced in this House. Lf the point of or- 
der I have made is standing in the way of debate, 
I propose to withdraw it. Questions which arise 
here are debatable; and it is utterly impossible, 
under parliamentary law, to suppress debate on 
them. I withdraw my point of order to allow 
debate to go on. 


| Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine, took the floor. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. 
my right to the floor. 

r. WASHBURN, of Maine.: I do not wish 
to take the floor from the gentleman from Mis- 
| sissippi. After he has finished what he desires 
į to say, I hope that then some gentleman will call 
the attention of the House to the following para- 
graph in Jefferson’s Manual, page 79: 

“ The only case where a member has aright to insist on 
anything, is where he caHs for the execution of a subsist 
ing order of the House. Here, there having been already 
a resolution, any person has a right to insist that the 
Speaker, or any other whose duty it is, shall carry. it Into 
execution; and no debate or delay can be had on it”? . 

I would say that in this case there area, reso- 
lution and an order of the House which have not 
been rescinded. The order of the House, made 
on the motion of the. gentleman from Missouri, 
} [Mr. Prerps,] was, that the House proceed to 


I do not yield 
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the election of a Speaker. ‘There is, besides, a 
law of Congress which operates as a standing 
order for this House; under which any. member 
has the right to demand that the order of the 
House shall be executed without debate and 
without delay.’ 

“Mr: HOUSTON: The gentleman wholly mis- 
conceives the paragraph which he. has read. Ht 
is applicable after the main question has been or- 
dered... If the vote of the House had been taken 
upon ordering that the main question be now put, 
then the paragraph read by the gentleman would 
apply. It is true, that debate is not then in order; 
but, pending the demand for the previous ques- 
tion, and before the House has seen fit to order 
the main question to be put, debate is in order. 
Upon that the Manual is distinct and clear. 
find, by:examination of Cushing’s Manual of Par- 
liamentary. Law and Practice, that my view on 
this subject is fully sustained.. In order, how- 
ever, to obviate difficulties that might occur to the 
progress of this debate, I withdraw my point of 
order. ; 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Alabama 
withdraws his point of order. Does the gentle- 
man from Indiana withdraw the point that he has 
made? ý 

Mr. MAYNARD. I understand the question 
to be upon the point of order raised by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, [Mr. Davis,] and that the 
Clerk has stated to the House that, as presiding 
officer of this House pro tempore, he has no right 
to decide that point. In that view I certainly can- 
not concur; and I deem it to be my duty to rise to 
a point of order upon that ruling.” I think thatit 
is, clearly and manifestly, the duty of the Clerk, 
as the pro tempore presiding officer of this House, 
acting under parliamentary law, in the first in- 
stance, as incident to his position, to decide ques- 
tions of order.as they arise, subject, of course, to 
an appeal from: his ‘decision to the House itself. 

In order that we may have the question decided, 
I make my point of order. If he decides against 
it, then I will take an appeal to the House. Ifhe 
does uot decide it, then I ask that the question be 
submitted to the House, 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. 
to pee 

Phe CLERK. The gentleman from Indiana 
has raised the question of order that, pending the 
call for the previous question, debate is not in 
order. -The Clerk has intimated that, under par- 
liamentary law, no debate isnow in order. He docs 
not decide the question, but submits it to the 
House for its decision; for according to his con- 
struction of his powers, as defined in the Manual, 
and according to the universal practice of Clerks 
of the Flouse under like circumstances, he has no 
power to decide questions of order. He has only 
the power to submit them to the House for its 
decision, which he now proposes to do. The 

Clerk, from the fact of his conviction, and from 


Have I the right 


the further fact that the practice of the House | 
under like circumstances agrees with that convic- 


tion, does not feel at liberty to reverse that prac- 
tice, The gentleman from Tennessee now raises 
a.point of order, and asks the Clerk to decide one 
way or the other, from which decision, if against 
him, he proposes to take an appeal. 

Mr. BURNETT. Can two points of order be 
entertained at the same time? And is there any 
precedent for a call for the previous question on a 
point of order? 

Mr. MAYNARD. May I be permitted to refer 
the Clerk of the House to certain proceedings, 
handed to me by a gentleman near me, which 
occurred on the 26th of December, on the organi- 
zation of the Thirty-Fourth Congress, in 1855. 
I find that the following proccedings are recorded 
upon the Journal: 

“Pending which, Mr. Gippines submitted as a question 
of order that it was not competent to take a recess pending 
the demand for the previous question. ‘the Clerk decided 
that a motion to take a recess was in order; from which 
decision of the Clerk, Mr, Gropines tock an appeal.” 


The fact which I wish to bring to the notice of | 


the Clerk and of the House is, that the then presid- 
ing officer took it upon himself as upar of his duty 
to decide questions of order as they arose, and 
that he did so decide. There was no appeal taken 
from the exercise of the power of the Clerk, but it 
was taken from the decision made. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will state to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee and to the House, that 


I. 


| officers. 


: and exercises no other function than the reading 


| gan. 


| of Representatives. 


his attention-has been heretofore called to that 
particular instance, but an examination of the 
proceedings of the Thirty-Fourth Congress, to 
which the gentleman has alluded, shows very 
clearly that the Clerk, while he suggested to mem- 
bers of the House, when points of order were 
raised, what his opinion of. parliamentary law 
was; in no instance claimed: the right to make a 
final decision. .That was the only question de- 
cided during a contest of nine weeks from which 
an-appeal was taken. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Did not the House acqui- 
esce in that decision? ‘ . 

The CLERK. The House did not sustain an 
appeal from that decision; but an examination of. 
the subsequent proceedings in that contest will 
show that the House did not acquiesce init. The 
Clerk himself did not undertake to decide for the 
House questions as they arose, though the prac- 
tice was to suggest his opinion of what was the 
parliamentary law; and, if the House was satis- 
fied, nothing was said in reference to it. When 
his opinion was called for, he said the Clerk had 
no power to decide questions; and that, if insist- 
ed upon, the question should be referred to the 
House. : 

Mr. McCLERNAND. This same question 
arose, in 1839, in the New Jersey contest, which 
occupied the attention of this House for a consid- 
erable length of time. After a full discussion of 
the question at that time, in which discussion 
Governor Wise and other distinguished gentle- 
men took part, it was decided that the Clerk had 
no power whatever, not being a legislative officer, 
to decide any question of order which might arise 
in the House during the organization. I refer 
gentlemen to the proceedings had at that time. 

The CLERK. The question before the House 
is, is it the duty of the Clerk, under the circum- 
stances, to decide questions of ordcr which arise 
at this time? 

Mr. COX. Upon that question I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MILLSON. As the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, I desire to say a bricf word or two, 
in the hope that I may be able to protect the con- 
stitutional dignity of ‘this House, in the decision 
which has been invoked from the House itself. 
The proposition of the gentleman from Tennessee | 
[Mr. Maywaxrp] involves the anomaly that the | 
House of Representatives, as a legislative depart- 
ment of the Government, can be presided over, 
can be controlled by a private citizen not elected | 
by any constituency, but who was once chosen 
by a former House as one of its subordinate | 
Why, sir, I hope the House will not | 
sully its Joumal with the solecism of an appeal 
from the decision of Mr. Allen, of Illinois. I 
speak this, of course, in no spirit of discourtesy 
towards the worthy and respectable Clerk of this ! 
House, whom I have the honor to recognize as | 
my friend. But,sir, the House of Representatives | 
is greater than any man. The combined weight | 
and respectability of this constitutional body į 
greatly exceed the respectability or weight of 
any one citizen of this Confederacy. The Clerk 
is not the presiding officer of this House in any 
sense of the word. When the Clerk puts a ques- 
tion to the House, itis the House putting a ques- 
tion to itself, selecting its own oflicer as its or- 
¢ When the Clerk propounds a question to 
this LTouse, he has no more control over the House, 


Clerk when he calls the yeasand nays. It is the 
House calling the roll, through its own appointed | 
agent. ‘No man can preside over the House of 
Representatives who is nota member ofthe House | 
It is in this respect that we 

differ from the Senate of the United States, over 

which, by the Constitution, the Vice President of í 
the United States is appointed to preside. The | 


mistake has originated altogether from the conve- || 


nient usage of permitting, by the sufferance of the | 
House, the Clerk ofthe former House to propound | 
questions, for, in the absence of any other con- 
stituted agent, there must be some one to address | 
the House; but the person so speaking is nota} 
part of the House, but simply the mouth-piece 
of the House. And I submit to gentlemen, if | 
they would protect the dignity of this body, that 
they would never consent to regard the Clerk in 
any other light than as one who, for convenience | 
sake, is permitted to propound questions to the 


House, just as the reading Clerk is permitted, for 
convenience sake, to call the names of members 
when the yeas and nays are ordered... 

Mr. GROW. Mr. Clerk, I concur fully with 
the remarks of the gentleman from Virginia. I 
am not in favor of violating the express law of 
Congress under any supposed exigency that may 
exist; and while that law is plain and explicit— 
that before proceeding to any other business the 
oath of office must be administered to the Speaker 
and by him to the members—I am opposed to 
doing any other business until that be accom- 
plished. Under the parliamentary law, and by 
the plain words of the act of. Congress—the first 
act passed on the subject by Congress—you have 
no authority to do anything else. This proposi- 
tion is to adopt rules. Thatis the amount of it; 
for you make ita rule for our government. If 
you can do this, you can adopt a whole code of 
rules; and if you can do that, you can go on with 
any other business, in the very face of that law of. 
Congress. In addition to that, I agree with the 
remark of the gentleman from Virginia that no 
one can preside over this body save a Represent- 
ative sent here by his constituency. To author- 
ize the Clerk to preside would be against all 
precedent; against all parliamentary law; against 
the plain express words of the statute; and E am 
unwilling to violate cither for any supposed exi- 
gency of the time. Let us elect a Speaker, and 
then proceed to other business. , 

Mr. MAYNARD. Lalways regret to be. com- 
pelled to differ in opinion on any subject with my 
friend from Virginia, for whom I have learned to 
entertain so high respect; and I may be permitted 
to remark, as Í pass on to consider the objections 
which he has urged here, that I was very sorry 
the other day, when he saw fit to address to the 
House what appeared to be some well-timed re- 
marks, to see that they were met by gentlemen 
on the opposite side of the House only with the 
laughter of derision and mockery. It is true, so 
far as I have. observed, that those who thus 
laughed were the new members of the House, and 
had not learned—as we who have been here longer 
have learncd—to respect that small attenuated 
figure that was then on the floor. I say, that I 


j am sorry that Iam obliged to differ in opinion 


with that distinguished gentleman; but I most 
certainly do. 

He says that Mr, James ©. Allen, of Illinois, 
ought not to preside over the House and decide 
rules of order for it. With due respect I beg to 
be permitted to tell him that I know no such gen- 
tleman here. It is not Mr. Allen, as I under- 
stand, who is temporarily the presiding officer of 
the House; it is the Clerk of the last House who, 
by law, is placed for the time being as the pre- 
siding officer over this unorganized body; who is 
placed there for the very purpose of giving it or- 
ganization; who is placed there with the power 
of general parliamentary law in his hands to exer- 
cise, and who is, to all intents and purposes, the 
presiding officer of the House so long as it remains 
in its present inorganic condition. When that 
organization shall be effected by-a selection of a 
gentleman of our own body as the Speaker and 


| presiding officer, the Clerk then becomes for that 


purpose functus officio; but till that time he is, ex 
vi termini, compelled to be the presiding officer of 
the House; and like any other presiding officer 
he must, under the parliamentary law, exercise 
the powers which that law confers upon him and 
clothes him with. One of these powers is to de- 
cide questions of order as they arise; and unless 
practically he decides these questions—although 
he may not formally do it—the wheels of business 
would be blocked and we could not go forward a 
single step. IIe is, unconsciously perhaps, de- 
ciding questions of order continually. e does 
so in giving the floor to this or the other member; 
in asking a member’s permission to allow an in- 
terruption, and in many other ways which I need 
not instance. I speak not here of the question of 
convenience. But J simply ask gentlemen to con- 
sider what we are to do here, without any au- 
thority except the mere power of the majority to 
decide questions as they arise, and as they con- 
stantly will arise, perhaps for as long a time as in 
the Thirty-Fourth Congress, without any pre- 
siding officer, and without any one to regulate the 
business and give the body substance. 

Mr. GROW. Let me read to the House this 
clause of the law, entitled an “ Act to regulate 
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the time and manner of administering certain 


oaths:” 

“í Be it further enacted, That at the first session of Con- 
gress, after every general election of Representatives, the 
oath or affirmation aforesaid shall be administered by any 
one member of the House of Representatives to the Speaker, 
and by him to all the members present, and to the Clerk, 
previous to entering on any other business.” 


Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, took the floor. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I insist on my point 
of order. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. What isthe point 
of order? 

The CLERK. That no debate isin order during 
the pending of the previous question. There is 
also another question of order before the House; 
and that is, whether the Clerk has the power to 
decide questions of order as they arise. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Well; I will de- 
bate that after awhile. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. At the request of 
sends all round me, I withdraw. my point of 
order. 

Mr. DAVIS; of Mississippi. It was said by 
the gentleman from Illinois this morning that he 
understood T was anxious to address the House. 
I am not anxious. I have remained here several 
days without occupying a moment of the time of 
the House. I have been ready to vote from the 
moment I came here; I am ready to vote now; 
and if I was absolutely certain, beyond doubt, 
that no more speeches would be made by any 
other member, I would jot now detain the 
House; because I am quite as anxious to see 
the House organized as any gentleman here, and 
quite as unwilling that our time should be occu- 
pied in such discussion as any one else. I do 
not intend, in any remarks which t shall submit 
to the House to-day, to deal in invective. I have 
nothing harsh to say to any member. I speak 
simply for the purpose of imparting such in- 
formation as I may be in possession of, and of 
expressing such views as I may entertain in 
reference to the present condition. I shall speak 
with the view alone of arraying, if possible, the 
Representatives of tle nation in this House in 
favor of the maintenance of that harmony and 
good order which ought to exist in this Govern- 
ment, and to induce them, if possible, to come 
back to the support of the Government, as estab- 
lished by our fathers. I believe, myself, that 
this Government is worth saving. Iam no dis- 
unionist, per se. It is the last desire of my heart 
that this Union should ever be rent asunder. I 
admire it for ils present greatness, for its vast 
achievements, and for its past glories ; and Iam 
willing to-day to make as many sacrifices for the 
preservakon of this Union as any man in this 

ouse or within the limits of this vast and glo- 
rious country. 

But, notwithstanding my devotion, there are 
evils, in my estimation, greater than the advan- 
tages of the Union itself. It was said last evening, 
by the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee, 
[Mr. Nexson,] that the Democratic party of this 
country is responsible for the present condition 
of public opinion in the North. I suppose the 
object of making that charge was to prejudice the 
Democratic party in the estimation of the country. 
Now, I am willing to admit that by possibility 
the Democratic party may be the cause of the 
present excited fanatical state of opinion existing 
in the North, and, as one member of that party, 
I am willing to take the responsibility of the 
charge. But how is that party the cause? It is 
simply because we have stood from the organiza- 
tion of the Government in opposition to the wishes 
and opinions of the northern fanatics, and have 
resisted their cfforts to overthrow the domestic 
institutions of the South. -It is because we have 
resisted the aggressions of northern fanatics upon 
our rights and thee uality of the southern States. 
To that extent the Democratic party may be the 
cause of the present excitement; to that extent 
they may be liable to the charge of being respons- 


ible for the fanatical excitement which exists in f 


the North. 

They have desired to overrun us; they have 
desired to interfere with our domestic institutions. 
Tam willing, then, to take the responsibility, and 
to confess that the Democratic party is the cause, 
because it is the barrier over which the Abolition- 
ists of the North must break before they can de- 
stroy our domestic institutions and deprive us of 
our equality under the Constitution. 


‘down the 


In the position we of the Democratic party have 
always assumed, we have always been governed 
alone by the letter and the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion. “We have been influenced alone bya desire 
to maintain the Government in its integrity; we 
have had no desire to dissolve the Union. We have 
had no desire to sunder the ties of the Govern- 
ment; we have simply desired that it should be 
held toan observance of the constitutional compact 
of our fathers, and that every State of the Union 
should be permitted to enjoy its full and just equal- 
ity and rights under that compact.” 

But the gentleman from Tennessee says: that 
we are fire-eaters in the South, and that the charge 
of disunion sentiments made in the northern States 
is attributable to us. In 1891, when the contest 
arose between the different sections of the Union, 
out of which grew the compromise measures, in- 
volving features which we believed prejudicial to 
our interests, foreshadowing, as we bélieted, the 
coming storm, which is now breaking with such 


i| terrible fury upon the southern States of this 


Union, we did not propese to go out of the Union; 
that was not the doctrine of the South then. The 
arty to which the gentleman from Tennessee 
elongs, then actuated and influenced by senti- 
ments of ambition, as I believe, rather than of 
patriotism, charged us with being disunionists at 
that time. But, sir, in the section of the country 
in which I reside, our object was not then dis- 
union; it was simply that ilere should be a general 
convention of the southern States in their sover- 
eign capacity to determine, in case the sovereign 
States of the North should continue to act in viola- 
tion of the compact of our fathers; what. course 
to pursue, and to demand that they should give 
us guarantees that they would procced no further. 
To this extent only did our party goin 1851. No 
man then advocated a dissolution of the Union. 
We all denied the charge then. It was then said 
by the State-rights party that when this demand 
was made by southern States, if it was not heeded 
by northern States they would regard it as an 
evidence of their determination to break down 
our institutions and deprive us of our equality in 
the Union; and in that event, rather than remain 
in the Union as inferiors, they would go out, even 
at the peril of war. And I say here to the gen- 
tleman that if the whole South had been united 
in that demand as one man, they would have pro- 
cured that harmony and concord which would 
have enabled us to meet together now without 
any sectional feeling or sectional enmity. 
do not charge the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Nexson] as associating with Mr. Sewarp 
and the Black Republican party, for I believe that 
no man has yet been born upon the soil of Ten- 
nessee, or breathes the air wafied over that gal- 
lant State, who, for a moment, could codperate 
in Seward’s measures of treason, rapine, and 
murder. 

There is a point to which I wish to call the at- 
tention of the gentleman from ‘Tennessce, as well 
as that of those from the South who codperate 
with him, Do you not know that Mr. Bewar 
has said that the only thing which now gives pro- 
tection and sccurity to the institution of slavery 
and the rights of the South is the Dembcratic 
party? Do you not know that he has said that 
every other party which has advocated the main- 
tenance of southern rights has gone down before 
the sentiment of abolitionism? Do you notknow 
that he has said that the only thing to be done to 
enable him to propagate, effectually and success- 
fully, his principles of abolitionism, is to destroy 
the Democratic party? It is a national, and the 
only national, party of the Union, and therefore 


stands in his way to triumph. Do you not know, 


then, that if the Black Republicans succeed in 
their war upon us, the only national party in the 
Union will be destroyed? That being the case, 
looking to the great object the Republican part 
has in view, are you not indirectly—directly, 
may say, although not intentionally—aiding that 
party to effect its object by your present position? 
r.. NELSON. With the permission of my 
friend from Mississippi, I beg leave to say, once 
for all, that, so far as I am personally concerned, 
I detest the doctrines set by Senator Srwarp. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I know that; and 
I desire therefore fairly to bring to your attention 
how your position here may aid him in breaking 
emocratic party, which he so anx- 
iously desires to destroy. I believe that the gen- 


tleman and his party are as patrioticas myself“ ‘I 
believe that he and they would: make as man 

sacrifices for the interests and rights of the Sout! 

as I would. Therefore it is I am surprised that 
they do not array themselves in the ranks of the 
only national party:in this: Union; in order: that 
abolitionism. may. be arrested, and ‘the North 
warned to repair the damage it has already.done. 
Holding the Democratic party to be'the only na- 
tional party of the Union, and the only one that 
stands ferward to arrestthe march ofabolitionism, 
I say that itisthe duty of conservative men every- 
where, come fron: what quarter they may, ‘by 
whatever names they may be called, to come for- 
ward, sustain that party, and. vindicate the éoun- 
try against the wild schemes of treason and rev- 
olution of the Republicans. I do not only day:to 
Americans that itis their duty to codperate with 
the national men here, but I insist that those na- 
tional men should have coöperation from all con- 
servative men upon this floor. The prosperity 
and safety of the Union demand that the wild 
storm of passion, which is now sweeping over the 
southern States, and which will be greatly aug- 
mented, after the: Harper’s Ferry affair, when it 
is known that sixty-three members of this House 
have signed aninsurrectionary recommendation to 
which attention has already been called, should 
be allayed; that the South should be allowed to 
sleep in quiet, at least, until the next cléction of 
President, evidencing, as it will, what we are to 
expect finally from the Abolitionists. I ürge that 
itis the duty of patriotic and conservative men, 


| whether they be Americans, anti. Lecompton men, 


or whatever name they bear, tocomeforward, and 
declare for the country, and thus quict the existing 
agitation. Let them pledge themselves to a con- 
tinuance of that constitutional compact which has 
thus far held this Union together. "There is nothing 
unmanly in this course, nothing undignified, or 
worthy of censure. On the contrary, it is worthy 
of every laudation. 

I remember that, when the allied army had de- 
feated Napoleon and banished him to the Island 
of Elba, and then came to reconstruct the Euro- 
pean nations, they differed among themselves. 
Differing in policy, they were about to engage in 
war—England and Prussia upon one side, and 


| the other nations of the alliance upon the other— 


when it was announced that Napoleon had es- 
caped from Elba, and was again in France; and 
at once discord ceased, and they united in a com- 
mon object of once more vanquishing their com- 
mon enemy. Cannot conservative men, although 
they may differ in sentiment, act now with the 
magnanimity of the great nations of Europe? 
Casnot they act to put down the common enemy 
of our great and glorious country—the enemy to 
equal rights and free institutions, and of the Con- 
stitution of the Union? ; 
But gentlemen say they see no cause of: alarm 
upon our-part. I would there were no cause of 
apprehension. I think, however, I shall be able 
to show that we have great cause for alarm, and 
that prudence demands that we shall act, andact 
hastily, instantly, or it will be forever too late. 
Before I proceed further, I desire to make one 
remark. What is the cause of that want of har- 
mony which exists between that side of the House 
and this? Whose faultisit? So faras the South 
is concerned, I assert, to-day, that a more loyal 
people never lived in_any Government than we 
ave always been. We have paid our taxes 
without complaint, without murmuring; we have 
fought the battles of our country whenever we 
have been called upon, and I believe with as much 
gallantry as the people of any other State in this 
Union; we have been ready to vindicate the 
rights of the northern States and their people, 
when invaded either by sea or land; and we have 
repeatedly raised our voices in condemnation of 
any invasion of the rights of the North. when 
they themselves remained quiet. There is nota 
single duty which a people owe to their Govern- 
ment we have not performed willingly, which we 
have not performed with alacrity and fidelity. 
We have never demanded from the North that 
which we were not entitled to under the Constitu- 
tion; and I challenge gentlemen upon the other side 
to put their finger upon a single demand we have 
made to which we were not only entitled by the 
spirit, but by the express letter of the Constitu- 
tion. Then if we have been loyal to the Govern- 
ment, if we have always discharged our duty to 
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the Government, if.we have withheld no right to 
which you of the free States were entitled under 
the Constitution, if we have done you full justice 
-in everything, if we have by. our agricultural in- 


dustry contributed to lay the foundation of your 


great commercial.and ‘national prosperity, if we 
have done all this, I ask why it is that there: is 
this day no peace for us, and why it is we are 
compelled to look to. a dissolution of the Union 
for safety? If there is cause for it, that cause 
must have been afforded by others. What is the 
cause, or is there any cause? Let me examine. 
T'demand that gentlemen shall give heed to what 
I shall read. 

In a speech made some two years ago in the 
Senate of the United States, Mr. Sewarp holds 
‘this language: f 

«The question of slavery in the Federal Territories, 
which are the nurseries of future States, independent ofits 
moral and humane elements, involves a dynastical struggle 


of two antagonistical systems, the labor of slaves and the 
lahor of freemen, for mastery in the Feđeral Union.” 


Now mark the proposition. It is that there 
exists in this Government two distinct systems of 
labor. The system which exists in the slave 
States and that which exists in the free States, 
and between these two systems there is an antag- 
onism—that isan ‘irrepressible conflict,” as that 
gentleman said in his Rochester s cech. 

This Government was organized in reference to 
our foreign affairs, our external concerns; I ap- 
prehend that no man upon this floor, acquainted 
with the history of our Government, believes our 
fathers intended to confer on it authority to regu- 
late by law our internal affairs, or to deny to the 
States the right to regulate their own internal af- 
fairs in their own way. It was intended that the 
General Governmentshould have jurisdiction over 
our relations with foreign nations, regulate com- 
merce between the Statcs, and preserve each from 
invasion, &e, It-was believed that the States could 
tako care of themselves, and that they were left 
to manage their own internal affairs in such way 
as their climate and soil would indicate. Nothing 
olse was contemplated by the framers of the Con- 
stitution. Thus they Supposed all conflict or 
cause of complaint would be forever avoided. 

But the announcement is now made to us that 
there exists on this continent two distinct systems 
of labor in antagonism which cannot be reconciled 
or compromised, but which must go on, as Mr. 
Sewarn said, in his Rochester speech, until all 
the States of this Union shall be made free States 
or all slave States. And is an antagonism like 
this of no importance to us? _Is it an announce- 
ment to be made upon the floor of the United 
States Senate, and yet we regard it as the idle 
wind which blows around us? We have too much 
confidence in your purposes and the objects you 
have in view to ra longer in apprehending the 
ultimate effects of the doctrines promulgated in 
that speech. Allow me to ask you, gentlemen, if 
it were announced to the people of the United 
States by Great Britain that there was an antag- 
onism between their Government and yours,and 
that the one or the other should be overthrown, 
and that they intended to overthrow your insti- 
tutions, what would be the fecling awakened in 
your bosoms? It would be an intense feeling of 
patriotism, and cach gentleman upon that side of 
the House would say to Great Britain, ‘f come 
on with your army 
willing to meet you, we will stand by our Gov- 
ernment and our institutions.” Now let me ask 
you if you expeet fifteen States of this Union will 


do less, when you announce that there are two | 


systems of labor here which are irreconcilable, 
and that one or the other of them must be over- 
thrown? If you do, you suppose that those you 


once regarded as your brethren, bound together in | 


one great Union, descendents of the same ances- 
tors who shed their blood and spent their treasure 
for the establishment of the Government which 
we now live under, have depreciated greatly be- | 
low your forefathers and ours. 

What do you tell us? You tell us that there 
are two systems of labor on this continent—the 
one confined to the free States, the other to the 
slave States. You make a declaration of war 
against us. You declare your determination to 
exterminate our system, as you say that the two | 
systems are incompatible, and that one or the | 
other must go down. Is not that a declaration 
of war against us? I ask national and conserv- ! 


and navy; we are ready and | 


ative men—whether South Americans, North 
Americans, or anti-Lecomptonites—whether they 
should not aid us in organizing this House, and 


in resisting the progress of this war. Itis time we 


It is time we were codperat- 
ing. . It is time that we had all the constitutional 
and national mea on our side. You gentlemen 
of the South American party, for whom I have 
great respect, have. no party organization; you 
cannot cooperate. with any men in the North. 
You see us struggling for existence against the 
destiny whith hangs over us. We ask you to 
come to-day and rally with us, and aid in putting 
down the rebellious organization in the free States 
which has now begun to do its workin our midst. 
We ask nothing ase from you. Retain your 
names—your distinctive appellations. This is 
a fight in which the destinies of the world, and the 
future of mankind areinvolved. When we have 
settled the question, we can again divide and con- 
tend with each other as to that which is best to 
be done for the general welfare, and to promote 
the best interests of our people. This is the high- 
est evidence of patriotism and devotion you can 
give; and for it your constituents at, home will 
thank you, and the Democrats at home will thank 
you, and your wives and children and kindred, 
now anxious about your fate, and others, will 
thank you, and God will bless you. They will 
say to you when you return, “well done good 
and faithful servant; well done patriot and lover 
of your country; for you came to the rescue in 
the hour of danger to the country.”’ 

Now, gentlemen, I want to read you a little 
farther from Mr. Sewarp’s speech. Many of 
you have disavowed the Helper book. Lwantto 
sce whether you will also disavow and repudiate 
the language of Sewarp himself, I believe the 
gentleman from Maine—that little, smallest one 
of the Wasusvurn family—[general laughter]— 
used about the same language last winter. Sew- 
ARD Says: 

“Rach one of the existing States has already staked not 
only its internal welfare but its influence in the councils of 
the nation on the decision of this contest. Fach one has 
already staked its internal harmony on the decision of the 
question. ?? 

Here you announce to us that your harmony 
is staked on the issuc. Do you mean, then, to 
go to work to get rid of slavery? You announce 
your determination to make war upon us; andin 
Obedience to that declaration you have made war 
upon us. You have invaded us. You have come 
within our borders. You have sent your armed 
men within our borders; and these armed men 
have killed some of our citizens, and would, if 
they could have got the slaves to rebel, have shed 
the blood of our women and children. And yet, 
on the very eve of that transaction, the further 
announcement is made by Sewar that the har- 
mony of the country is to be disturbed for the 
purpose of breaking down the institution of sla- 
very; and the announcement is even made by 
members on this floor who have recommended 
the Helper book, that there is to be no social or 
political or religious intercourse with us. Are 
not these things calculated to inflame the minds 
of a patriotic and gallant people? Is there no 
cause in all this for our talking of disunion, and 
of dissevering the tic that binds the States to- 
gether? Is there no cause for excitement? Ifwe 
swore to hold to you gentlemen from the free States 
the same language as you hold towards us, what 
would be your sentiments and feclings and acts? 

Now let me read further: 

«Such a struggle is not to be arrested or reconciled by 
compromise, or ofacrwise.”” 

Thus, the contest is between two systems of 
labor; the internal harmony of the States is put in 
issue; and the contest is not tobe settled by com- 
aromise, or otherwise. After having forced us 
into compromise after compromise in times past, 
after our endeavoring to reach a point where we 
might remain at peace, and after surrendering all 
but our honor, you come now and tellus that you 
will yield to no further compromise; that the war 
is going on and must go on and shall go en, until 
we have becn put down and destroyed. Can we 


were harmonious. 


| endure it? Would you yourself endureit?, Would 


you not arm and defend yourselves, with your 
wives and children, at all hazards? Mr. Sewarp 
announced that the conflict had begun between us 
in refercnce to these two systems—a conflict 
which, if carried out, would deluge the whole 
South with the blood of women and children. 


Ought we not to be.excited and disturbed upon 
the subject? f 
But we are to have no further compromises. 
You say you will grant us none. Thank God, - 
there is no point left upon which compromise can 
arise! We have yielded as long as compromise 
will effect anything. There is one other alterna- 
tive and but one other step, which is, to drive us 
o the wall; to incite our negroes to rise in insur- 
ection, and murder our wives and children. We 
can make no more compromises; for, as I have 
said, we have nothing else to yield. You have 
taken all, save the mere possession of our prop- 
erty itself. You have scarcely left us our honor. 
We were taunted, the day before yesterday, by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. SrE- 
vexs,] with having surrendered even that. Sir, 
while there lives in the breast of every southern 
man that feeling of affection which you suggest 
ought to exist between the people of the different 
sections of the Union, still, as I haye observed 
before, we will not be driven one inch beyond 
where we stand. We will rather be butchered, if 


| it must come to that—not by the negro, for there 


is no danger of that, and I would like to see any 

white man undertake it—but I repeat it, I would. 
yather be butchered than to surrender another 

inch. 

Now, gentlemen, let me show you a little fur- 
ther, because I am presenting your platform. Tt 
was announced to be your platform by Mr. Gid- 
dings, last winter, with the concurrence of the 
whole Republican party of the House, so far.as 
Tam informed Fe tells you to stand upon your 
Srwarp platform; it is true, they may beat you 
in 1860; it is possible they could; but itis the last 
time they ever can. Then itis your determina- 
tion to overthrow the institution of slavery in the 
South. He tells you that hereafter you must 
present the naked question of abolition of our 
slavery, and there was no dissent oo ciate upon 
the part of the Republicans in the House in con- 
demnation of the sentiment; but on the contrary, 


| the conduct of members indicated that that was 


their determination, - 

But what else does he say? 

« Does this fact mean nothing? All parties in this coun- 
try that have tolerated the extension of slavery, except one, 
have perished for that crror already. That last one—the 
Democratic party—is hurrying on, irretrievably, toward the 
same fate.’? 

Does this language mean nothing? Now, mark 
you, you gentlemen who want to make out that 
you are not in favor of interfering with slavery 
where it exists. Is that the policy of Mr. Sew- 
arp, the great leader of that party? He says that 
it must not continue to exist even where it now 
exists. Docs thet fact mean nothing? He says 
that all the parties in favor of slavery in this coun- 
try have perished except one, and that the Dem- 
ocratic party. Why, is there any brotherly feel- 
ing between you gentlemen of the North and us 
ofthe South? Llike an Englishman, to-day, better 
than I do you. You are a partof the same great 
nation, and yet you make war upon us. You 
ask us to regard you as brothers, and yet your 
conduct towards us is vengeful and revengeful. 

Sir, Administration after Administration has 
gone down—and why? Because it has been de- 
stroyed bythe Abolitionists and by abolition senti- 
ment;and the last party which remainsasa national 
party is the Democratic party; and that party, says 
Mr. Sewarp, must fall. Then, Lask you, ina spirit 
of patriotism, why is it hurrying to the same 
fate? Because the Black Republicans of the North 
are making war upon them. And what are they 
making war upon them for? Because they are 
in favor of slavery, or rather of doing the South 
justice in relation toit. [tis to abolish abolition 
from our midst. ‘That is the object of it. [Ap- 
plause.] And in that coöperation I hope that we 
will be able to save ourselves and_our instita- 
tions and our glorious Government from the hor- 
rors of civil war and bloodshed. More than that; 
he again says: 

w All Administrations which have avowed this policy 
have gone down dishonored for that cause, except the 
present one.” ` 

My friend from Tennessee [Mr. Nersoxn] said 
yesterday that Mr. Fillmore had done much in 
favor of southern rights and southern institutions. 
Admit it; but has he not gone down, and gone 
down for that very reason?’ Has not Mr. Fill- 
more gone down because he was our friend and 
did his duty toward our institutions? Now you 
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have an ópportunity to'avenge the cause of Mr. 
Fillmore. Let the gentleman strike, and strike 
in connection with those who are now endeavor- 
ing to put down the monster of abolitionism. 
Why was it that vengeance was visited by the 
Abolition party upon Mr. Fillmore? It was be- 
cause he had, as they thought, favored the South 
-a little too much. Bear what Mr. Sewarp says 
of this Administration: 
“A pit deeper and darker still is opening tọ receive this 
Administration, because it sins more deeply than its pre- 
decessors.”? 
This is because Mr. Buchanan has also done 
his duty to the South.. Are we, then, to stand 
by and see our friends at the North, who are 
aiding us to sustain the Constitution, lending us 
a helping hand in the hour of danger, beaten 
down into the dust? I think not. Arc we to 
allow them to be defeated by those who have an 
army of revolutionists at their back? I will show 
the relevancy of this before I am done. I will 
show before I am done that. Sewarp, by his own 
declaration, knew of the Harper’s Ferry affair. 
If I succeed in showing that, then he, like John 
Brown, deserves, I think, the gallows, for his 
participation in it. [Applause.] 
Says Mr. SEWARD: 
«There is a meaning in all these facts, which it becomes 
us to study well. The nation has advanced another stage ; 
it has reached the point where intervention by the Gov- 
ernment, for slavery and slave States, will no longer be 
tolerated.” : 
What is that stage to which the Union has 
advanced? The slave States had a majority in 
both branches of Congress once, whereas now 
the free States are seventeen, and the slave States 
only fifteen in this Union. There has been a 
transfer of the majorities in Congress from the 
slave to the free States. The Government, Sen- 
ator Srwarp tells us, has advanced another stage. 
The Government is no longer to intervene in favor 
of protection for our slaves. We may be robbed 
of our property, and the General Government 
will not intervene for our protection. When the 
Government gets into the hands of the Republi- 
can party, the arm of the Gencral Government, 
we are told, will not be raised for the protection 
of our slave property. Then intervention in favor 
of slavery and slave States will no Jonger be tol- 
erated. c may be invaded, and the Black Re- 
publican Government will stand and permit our 
soil to be violated and our people assailed and 
raise no arm in our defense. The sovereignty of 
the State is no longer to be a bar to encroach- 
ments upon our rights when the Government gets 
into Black Republican hands. Then John Brown, 
and a thousand John Browns, can invade us, and 
the Government will not protect us. There will 
be noarmy, no navy, sent out to resist such an in- 
vasion; but we will be left to the tender mercies of 
our enemies. Has the South then no right to 
complain? Has the South no right to entertain 
apprehensions when we are told that we are not 
to be protected in our property when the Repub- 
lican party shall get possession of the Govern- 
“ment? You even declare you will not defend the 
sovereignty of the States. Have we then no 
right to announce upon this floor that if we are 
not to be protected in our property and sover- 
eignty, we are therefore released from our alle- 
giance, and will protect ourselves out of the Union, 
if we cannot protect them in the Union? Have 
we no right to allege that to secure our rights and 
pee our honor we will dissever the ties that 

ind us together, even if it rushes us into a sea 
of blood. 

Mr. SEWARD says: 

“ Free labor has at last apprehended its rights, its inter- 
ests, its power, and its destiny, and is organizing itself to 
assume the Government of the Republic.” 

You tell us that there is a conflict between two 
systems of labor, and that free labor is to take 
possession of this Government. Can you tell us, 
then, that, when you have possession of the Gov- 
ernment, our rights and property will be pro- 
tected? On the contrary, we are told that sla¥e 
States arc no longer to be tolerated, defended, or 
respected. 

You have also the meanness to announce that 
you intend, y the power of that Government, 
tocompel us to submitto yourtyranny, despotism, 
oppression, robberies, and wrongs. That. is the 
announcement you make tous. If you want this 
Government, and want us to go out, say so, and 
{ will take vou by the hand on that, [applause in 


the galleries,] and when I have done that, I will 
let you alone and you must let me alone. We 
propose to let you enjoy all your rights in the 

nion, and you must let us enjoy ours; in other 
words, stand. by the contract of our forefathers— 
men a great deal better, perhaps, than those now 
occupying seats on either side of this House. 

Again, that Senator said: y 

“Free labor has at last apprehended its rights, its inter- 
ests, its powers, and its destiny, and is organizing itself to 
assume the Government of the Republic. [twill henceforth 
meet you boidly and resolutely here,??— 

That is on the floor of the Senate— 


“in the Territories or out of them, wherever you may go 
to extend slavery. It has driven you back in California 
and Kansas; it will invade you soon in Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Missouri, and Texas.?? 3 

Ah! “it will invade you soon in Delaware and 
Virginia.” Has it not already been done? Has 
it not invaded us with pike, with spear, with 
rifles—yes, with Sharpe’s rifles? Have not your 
murderers already come within the limits of our 
borders, as announced by the traitor, SEWARD, 
that it would be done in a short time. At the 


time of the speech Forbes was in Washington, 


and he says he communicated to Sewarp the fact 
that an invasion would be made. We have been 
invaded; and that invasion, and the facts connect- 
ed with it, show Mr. Srwarp to be a traitor, 
and deserving of the gallows. [Applause in the 
galleries.] Brown had organized his constitution 
when that speech was made; Forbes was in the 
city of Washington then, and had a conversation 
with Srwarp in reference to the invasion. Sew- 
arp denies that Forbes told him anything about 
it; but he admits that he had a conversation with 
Forbes, and that Forbes wanted money. Well, 
what was that money wanted for? The Senator 
confesses he had a conversation with Brown about 
that time. Forbes says it was about the Virginia 
invasion, and Srwarp announces in the Senate 
that Maryland and Virginia would be invaded. 

Are these facts not startling? and ought they 
not to awaken an apprehension in the minds of 
southern men? Is it not time that we were armed? 
But, more than that, gentlemen, he goes on to 
say: 

“That invasion will be not merely harmless, but benefi- 
cent, if you yield seasonably to its just and moderated de- 
mands.” 

That is exactly what John Brown said. He 
said if we would allow him to take our niggers 
off without making any fuss about it, he would 
notkillanybody. {Laughter.] Brown said he did 
not mean to killanybody; Sgwar saysitisharm- 
less and beneficent to us if we yicld to their just 
demands. But if we do not yield, what then? 
Why, Brown said he would kill our people, 
butcher our women and children. What does 
Sewar say? 

*¢ Whether that consummation shall be allowed to take 
effect with needful and wise precautions against sudden 
change and disaster, or be hurried on by violence, is all that 
remains for you [the people of the South] to decide.” 

That is the very language of John Brown. 
Whether we will allow them to do it quietly or 
not, is the only question for the South to decide. 
Virginia has decided it, and has hung the traitor 
Brown; and may, if she can get a chance, hang 
the traitor Sewarp. [Laughter.] We have re- 
peatedly refused to yield, and you have sought to 
force us to yield by violence, and Virginia has 
met it with violence, and has hung the man; and 
Virginia has had twenty-five hundred men under 
arms, and has defied all your efforts to rescue 
him. i 

Mr. KILGORE. There was no disposition 
upon the part of anybody at the North to do it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Missigsippi. I judge men by 
their acts, and not by theirdeclarations, as I judge 
you by this Helper book. 

Mr KILGORE. I desire to call the attention 
of the gentleman to the first author of this doctrine 
of an “irrepressible conflict.” 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. 
for that purpose now. 

Mr. KILGORE. I merely want to read a short 
extract, an editorial fromaleading southern paper. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. The gentleman 
will allow me to say that I am after Sewarp, and 
if the gentleman has any other ‘‘ irrepressible con- 
flict’? man, he can bring him forward hereafter. 
Sewarp is as much as I can manage at a time 

Weare arming, but not against the Government. 
We are arming to put down rebellion against the 


I will not yield 


Government. We are for the Government. When 
you presented Frémont asā sectional candidate: 
for the Presidency, representing the system of, 
free labor in opposition to the system.of slavelabor, 
you undertook to seize the Government for yout 
selves, in violation of the letter and spirit of th 
Constitution. In doing that, you were. guilty of 
organizing rebellion against the Government, with 
a view of diverting it to purposes not legitimately “ 
itsown. Against that rebellion we intend to act, 
‘We mean to putit down, even if we have to do it 
with the bayonet; and I callupon the South Ameri- 
cans and the North Americans to come forward 
and aid us in putting down rebellion. J call upon. 
the anti-Lécomptonites to come forward and aid 
us in putting down this rebellion: | I call upon 
men of all parties, of all names, from whatever 
section of the country they come, to rally under 
the standard of the Constitution, under the old 
flag of our fathers, under the stars and stripes of 
our country, to strike down a rebellion’ that has 
grown up in our-midst, and some of the fruits of 
which we have already tasted. Ido not say that 
we mean to whip you out of the Union. We 
mean to whip you inthe Union. We meanto put 
down your rebellion in our own midst, and in our, 
own way; and we mean to have the support of 
the overwhelming majority of the patriotic men, 
of the North in striking off the hydra head of the 
rebel. That is what we intend. 

Do not call us disunionists at all; that is not 
our policy. I know what you are after; you are 
a money-loving people. [Laughter] -You think 
we will go off and leave you im possession of this 
fine house. [Loud laughter.].. We do not mean 
to doit. You think you will get the money in the 
Treasury now. You think you will get the Navy 
and the Army, with arms in their hands. You 
are mistaken. We are going to bring that Navy 
to put down this rebellion against the Govern- 
ment. Weare going to bring that Army to put 
itdown. That is what we mean to do; and we 
will hang the last one of you. [Roars of laugh- 
ter.} y friend from Tennessee [Mr. Nexson] 
asks whether we are going ‘to oppose the inaug- 
uration of a Elack Republican Speaker of this 
House. We are not going to do that if you keep ` 
your hands off us; but we are going to crush you 
out in this election and again in the Presidential 
election of 1860; and you will come back again, 

I spprehend, wholly ashamed of yourselves and 
loyal in the discharge of your duties to the Gov- 
ernment, 

Now we come to the Helper book; that sounds 
very much like treason. Does itnot recommend 
insurrection against the Government? Certainly 
it does. And yet you say we are very sensitive, 
and that there is no cause of alarm. You may 
regard yourselves men of straw; I do not thin 
you are. You fought very wellin the Revolu- 
tion. You fought very well in the Mexican war. 
You did not fight very well in Canada, to be sure, 
but then you wanted discipline and training. We 
know you are fighting men; but we think we are 
equal to you in courage. 

But now here comes the Helper book. How 

are you to get out of it? Do you disavow the 
doctrines contained init? Some three of yourmen, 
I believe, have disavowed it. But do you not 
know that one of the rules of criminal law is, that 
the culprit shall not be permitted to testify on his 
behalf? Ifit was not so, the murderer might es- 
cape the gallows. Have you denied the doctrines 
contained in that book? Youhavenot. Then, 
as you have not done so, I say you have indorsed 
itand have indorsed the doctrines of Mr. Sewarp 
and have propagated them about the time that 
this invasion of Virginia was in preparation. — 

A Mempen suggested something about takin 
the testimony of members under oath in rega: 
to the Helper book. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Oh, I have so 
often had occasion to put men on their oaths and 
have heard them testify falsely so often that Ido 
not like to run the risk of inducing men to com- 
mit perjury. I have, therefore, no disposition to 
put you on your oaths. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Clerk, 
occupying, as I do,a perfectly independent po- 
sition, I am at liberty, free from any particular 
party bias, to vote in the election of Speaker, 
and`on all questions which shall come before 
the House when it shall have been duly organ- 
ized, according to my sense of duty to the coun- 
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try and to my constituents. Mr. Clerk, I am 
surprised; I—one among several members of 
this Höuse who belong to the conservative con- 
stituéncy of the North—to see this deeply agita- 
ting question, the agitation of which has been so 
constantly deprecated as inflaming the minds of 
the people, and unsettling their judements—I say 
Tam astonished to see it introduced here before 
the House is organized, and introduced by gen- 
tlemen representing slaveholding constituencies. 
Sir, I am opposed to all unnecessary agitation on 
the subject. I am willing to meet it only when 
it ig before usin the ordinary action of a legisla- 


tive body. I would willingly never meet it at all. 


‘But, gentlemen, when it is not a subject of legis- | 


lation; when legislative action is not invoked upon 
it here; before, as I havesaid, the House is organ- 
ized, for the purpose of disorganizing the House 
and preventing order, it is introduced to confuse 
this question of the election of Speaker. 

Mr. Clerk, there are many tests of the fidelity 
of men to the Constitution of the United States. 
T have the honor of occupying a seat upon this 
floor with a gentleman for whom I have steadily 
voted as a candidate for Speaker. I saw himin 
one of the greatest crises that have ever occurred 
in the political history of this country, at a time 
when upon your action depended not only the 
quiet of the particular district of country about 
which we were legislating, but the peace of this 
whole country. Under the action of the Congress 
of the United States, the people of Kansas were 
allowed to determine for themselves whether they 
should come into the Union asa slave ora free 
State. 

Sir, this wicked Administration countenanced 
every act of violence, every act of fraud, and ev- 
ery act of ruffianism upon the part of the people 
of Kansas; and under that alliance, a constitution 
was brought into this House which was not the 
act of the people of Kansas. 
from beginning to end; one which would not 
bear the test of investigation; and when this House 
had raised a committee for the purpose of invest- 
igation, the Speaker of this House—for whom I 
entertain, personally, the most profound respect 
as a gentioman—in my opinion, twisted parlia- 
mentary law from the regular rule and appointed 
a majority on the committee opposed to the very 
purpose for which the [Louse had raised the com- 
mitteo, and by these means thwarted the object 
of the investigation. 

But, sir, wesathere for monthsdebating whether 
by action of the Federal authority we should force 
that fraudulent constitution on the people of Kan- 
sas. We know that if we did, we had good rea- 
yon to believe it would lead to civil war—a civil 
war that would overtop the limits of Kansas and 
embrace the whole nation. 

Where stood my honorable friend from Ohio? 
With his back firmly set against the whole power 
of this wicked Administration; standing up nobly 
for the rights of the people against the Govern- 
ment, and in favor of law and order. There he 
stood; and for his gallant conduct on that occa- 
sion and in that struggle, he shall have my vote 
as long as there is a possibility of electing him 
Speaker of this House. [Applause from the Re- 
publican benches.] 

Sir, [do not mean to institute any invidious 
comparisons; “but he is my present choice for 
Speaker; and I say to my honorable friends, to 
those who feel as I do, to those who look as I 
do upon that question, I say that my honorable 
friend from Ohio deserves the support of every 


man who regards the rights of the people, and is į 
h 


determined to maintain them against the Federal 
power. - 

Mr. Clerk, upon the organization of this House 
depend great issues. I know my friend to bea 
firm friend of the cause of protection. I know 
he will so organize the committees of the House, 
if he is clected Speaker, not for the purpose of 
inforeing legislation, not for the purpose of giv- 
ing it an undue bias, but he will so organize the 
committees of the Honse as to give a fair consid- 
cration to that great question which is so essen- 
tial to the interests of my constituents. I mean 
the promotion of American industry by fair and 
adequate protection. That isa consideration im- 
portant in my mind, and for which, among others, 
1 shall give my friend my suffrages. 

Bul, sir, apart from that, I know him to bea 


man who is incapable of perverting parliamentary | 
P Į S 


It was fraudulent | 


| know nothing particular about it. 


law into an instrument of partisan despotism. If 
I knew him to be otherwise, or if I had the slight- 
est doubt upon the subject, E would not give him 
my, vote at any time. H 
ut, Mr. Clerk, we are told that Mr. SHERMAN 
is one of those who signed the recommendation 
in favor of Helper’s book. Very well, sir; I did 
not sign it, and I claim no particular eredit for 
not doing so. Ihave not read the book, and I 
So far as I do 
know anything about it, I understand that it is 
a book written by a native of a southern State; a 
book peculiarly and almost exclusively addressed 
to southern men, reciting. the experiences of a 
southern man, and drawing a comparison be- 
tween the productiveness and the utility of free 
and slave labor. The book, sir, must fall, or 
stand upon its own merits. And what is done 
here? Why gentlemen magnify this book into 
an awful engine of mischief. They proclaim 
that this book, and all who indorse it, are capa- 
ble of producing infinite mischief to the peace 
of this country. They proclaim that all who 
indorse it indorse treason. Has not my hon- 
orable friend said that, in so far as that book 
expresses anything contrary to the Constitution 
of the United States, so far he condemns it. Could 
any declaration be more unreserved, more candid, 
more acceptable. Gentlemen are willing to be- 
lieve in the veracity of their colleagues upon this 
floor. What have we to do with Mr. Helper’s 
book more than any other book? Are we to sit 
here, as a college of Jesuit censors, to expurgate 
the literature of the country? Are we to convert 
ourselves from a congressional and legislative 
body into a literary tribunal, and pass in review 
the merits of every incendiary publication which 
may be thrown out in the country, and hold gen- 
tlemen responsible for the sentiments of that pub- 
lication in so far as they have read and indorsed 
it, directly or indirectly? Why, sir, this is a 
mostextraordinary proceeding. “It lifts Mr. Hel- 
er into a consequence he never dreamed of attain- 
ing. lt makes him an cnemy of the South more 
formidable than he ever aimed to be; if, indecd, 
ho aims to be an enemy of the South at all. Jt 
makes him an instrument of mischief far beyond 
his capacity, and far beyond the imagination of 
his most partial admirers. This book, so full 
of mischief, which has been occupying the atten- 
tion of Congress now nearly for an entire week, 
you have asked the whole people of the United 
States to read and ponder upon. You have been 
dwelling and dwelling upon its inflammatory text, 
so that if it ever had any mischief in it, you have 
increased the power of that mischief to an incal- 
culable extent. 

And, sir, what has been done upon this floor 
is in perfect consonance with the action of the 
Democratic party. Who repealed the Missouri 
compromise? Who broke the bonds of peace 
which had been signed thirty years before by the 
wise men of the North and of the South? The 
Democratie party. Who framed the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill? The Democratic party. Who 
refused to carry out the provisions of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill? Who deluded the people of Kan- 
sas into the idea that they were to have a free 
expression of their will on their organic form of 
governmentand then denied it to them? The Dem- 
ocratic party. Who brings the question of sla- 
very first into this Hall? ‘The Democratic party. 
And yet, sir, we who represent conservative con- 
stitucncies in the North are asked to sit quictly 
by and listen to the announcement that the whole 
North is implicated in acts of conspirac and 
treason against the people of the southern States. 
Why, sir, are gentlemar fair? Is it honorable 
dealing? I humbly submit that itis not, Is the 
whole North to be held responsible for the acts 
of John Brown and for the sentiments of a few 
radical and fanatical spcakers here and there? 

I am no apologist for the North. The North 
asks no apology. ft is not in an apologetical 
mood. It has nothing to apologize for. It is 
loyal te the Constitution; it is loyal to the Union; 
and they who seek to misguide and impress the 
people of the South with the idea that the people 
of the North, as a body, are hostile to them, do 
it for the purpose of factious mischief, and which 
will produce a wider-spread mischief than they 
imagine. {Applause.] 

Mr. Clerk, God forbid that I, asthe Represent- 
ative of a conservative constituency, should have 


any part in embroiling different sections of the 
country, or in misrepresenting one section of the 
country to the other for mere political purposes 
and partisan aims. It isimpossible for the people 
of the North and of the South to live together in 
amity and concord so long as the actions of indi- 
viduals, or the actions of small bodies, are taken 
as indices of dominant sentiment in those sec- 
tions. Sir, the constituency Lin part represent 
is an eminently loyal one. It has no sympathy 
with John Brown or for those who incited him, 
directly or indirectly, to his mad crusade in Vir- 
ginia. The people of the city of Philadelphia, 
where the Hall of Independence still remains, 
cherish deeply the feelings and motives that led 
our ancestors to the Declaration of Independence 
and the Union which sprang from it. ‘They are 
animated by the sacred associations of that Hall, 
and they know that that union can exist only so 
Jong as North and South and all sections respect 
their respective, reserved rights. We of the North 
insist that we are not to bea made particeps crim- 
inis in these transactions. We insist that itis a 
false and unwarranted charge. Yes, sir, itis a 
libel, it is unjust, and it is a calumny to hold the 
whole body of the northern people responsible 
{or the acts of the leader of a band of madmen. 
Was the whole South, Mr. Clerk, held respons- 
iblewhon the Legislature of South Carolina passed 
an ordinance deliberately nullifying the laws of 
the United States? Did we identify the whole 
South with the people of South Carolina, or with 
the nullifying party in South Carolina, which was 
in favor of armed resistance to the laws of the 
United States? No, sir; we heard from the loyal 
States of North Carolina, Tennessec, and others, 
indignant protestations against the South being 
incriminated in the action of South Carolina. 

Mr. SINGLETON: Let me ask the gentleman 
a question? ; 

Ir. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. Icannotyield. 
[Cries of  Goon!’] When the President of the 
United States, a native of Tennessee, issued his 
celebrated proclamation against the nullifying 
resolutions of South Carolina, he met with a re- 
sponse, not from the North alone, but from the 
Teast and West, and all the loyal men of the South. 
‘And the secession recommendations of the Nash- 
ville convention, of 1850, fell powerless upon the 
hearts of the loyal people of the South. Wenever 
believed that the hols people of the South were 
ripe for these sectional schemes of aggrandize- 
ment and separation of the Union. . Nor do I be- 
lieve that any considerable portion of them now, 
through the agency of secret socictics, can be 
welded together to form a deliberate alan for the 
establishment of a southern slavcholding confed- 
eracy, and a dissolution of the Union for that 
purpose. You might as well expect the people 
of the North to idcntify the whole people of the 
South with the reopening of the slave trade. You 
might as well expect us to believe that everybody 
there is in favor of the revival of that accursed 
traffic, because certain leading public men and 
presses advocate it. On the contrary, we know 
that one, at least, of the members of the present 
Cabinot, and that some of the chicf statesmen of 
the South arc arrayed against it, and we know that 
all truly humane and Christian men there abhor 
this infamous scheme. We have no fears upon 
that subject. 

Then why, gentlemen of the South, why, when 
we refuse to involve you in these general charges 
and odious suspicions as an entire people, do you 
persist in this war of crimination and misrepre- 
sentation against the North, when you cannot 
really believe in your hearts that the whole peo- 
ple of that part of the country entertain uncon- 
stitutional designs against the South? No, sir; 
for one, I am for the Union; I am for peace; I 
am for law; and never until the last moment shall 
I despair of making this glorious Union and the 
Constitution dependent upon it perpetual. I hope 
we may be able to live together like a band of 
brothers; but, sir, we never can, so long as gen- 
temon come into this Hall and insist upon a 
course of misrepresentation and upon involving 
innocent people in the acts of a criminal few. 
No, sir. In the name of the North, m the name, 
at least, of my constituents—and I know I speak 
for my colleague here and for the State of Penn- 
sylvania and the city of Philadelphia—there 18 
not a city or State that is more ready to resist ag- 


gression in every shape and form in which it may 
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be made ag&inst the people of any portion of the 
Union. No State is more patriotic in its tone of 
sentiment, more conservative in its feeling and 
action in the great crisis when the policy of the 
Government is to be determined for the period of 
anew Administration. We are for the Union and 
Constitution in their full supremacy, and against 
all who would impair the existence of the one, or 
obstruct the operation of the other. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. Thespeeches made 
yesterday represented so fully, as F believe they 
did, thë sentiments of those J represent, and the 
sentiments of the great body of the people of the 
South, so far as [ know that sentiment, that I 
did not feel called upon to prolong this discussion; 
but, sir, some remarks have been made to-day 
which scem to me to demand some reply. 

The gentleman who has just taken his seat says 
itis unfair for the people of the South to charge 
upon the whole North complicity and #ympathy 
for John Brown and his accomplices. I have 
heard no such chargo made, and I should be sorry 
to hear it made. I know there are men in the 
North and men upon this floor who are as truc to 
the Constitution as we of the South. I know 
there are men here representing northern constit- 
uencics who are as far from encouraging any 
attack upon the South, as the men of old who stood 
shoulder to shoulder with our fathers upon many 
a glorious battle field. We make no such indis- 
criminate charge upon the people of the North, 
but when gentlemen disclaim for the whole North 
any sympathy for John Brown, I say they tell us 
what is a libel. The papers of the North advise 
us that in almost every town and city at the North 
were demonstrationsof sympathy made, and news- 
pa ers came to us draped in mourning on account 
of | 


of your party, Mr. Greeley, culogized him, and 
said that in after time his name will be handed 


down as a glorious martyr; and yet, gentlemen, | 


you get up and inform us that there is no sympa- 
thy at the North for Brown and his aecomplices. 
You cannot deceive us thus, for your actions 
speak louder than words. 

I know that the Republican party 1s composed 
of men of various shades of opinion. We know 
it embraces within itself men known as Aboli- 


tionists of the most ultra dye, as wellas men Jess | 


ultra and less hostile to the South; but they all 
agree in hostility to the institution of the South. 
I know full well that there are differences of opin- 


ion among themselves; but upon one thing they |; 
all agree, and that is to engage in this crusade |; 


which has been urged upon the South for the last 


twenty years. When gentlemen get up here and | 


tell us of the conservative people of the North, in 
order to quiet the apprehensions of the South, we 
point them to the fact that from all the New Eng- 
land States there is not a single Representative 


upon this floor who is not a member of the Repub- ; 


lican party—we point them to the fact that over 
one hundred and thirteen members of this Con- 
gress belong to that political organization. Does 
that indicate any degree of conservatism? Does 


that indicate, in any degrec, a disposition to let || 


alone the institutions of the South? . 
What are the objects and aims of that organi- 


zation? I care not for the assurances which these į 


gentlemen make, that they intend no direct as- 
sault on the institution of slavery in the ‘South. 
What ‘are all such declarations worth? The 
whole course of the Free-Soilers of the North, of 
every grade of opinion, since they first com- 
meneed the crusade on the South, has been to 
continue that crusade till slavery shall be abol- 
ished. That is the doctrine of the great body of 
them. 
But, Mr. Clerk, the principal object that I had 
“in rising, was to allude, as T shall, in terms of 
kindness and respect, to what was said yesterday 
with regard to certain gentlemen of the South, 
who are classed as firc-caters or disunionists. 1 


do not profess to belong to the class of disunion- |} 
ists, if there be such a class in the South, who | 
I come from a State | 
which is, and has at all times been, loyal to the | 


desire disunion, of itself. 


Constitution, but which will be as ready to take 
ground for a disruption of this Union, in case the 
rights guarantied to us under the Constitution 
are infringed, as any State in the Union. 
curring and fully sympathizing with her in this 
sentiment makes me a disunionist, then I am 


rown’s death. The editor of the leading organ | 


If con- | 


i 
il 


| 


| for those whom I represent, and, as I believe, for 
| the State which I in part represent, that they: 


desire to see this Union dissolved. 1 regretted. 
to hear the gentleman from Tennessce.[Mr. NEL- 
son] undertake yesterday to hold up, asi thought, 
to rebuke, a spirit of ultraism which, he. said, 
was manifesting itself on this floor, as well from 
the South as from the North. He seemed to 
think that he did southern men full justice here 
when he characterized them as belonging to the 
same class as those men at the North who have 
waged war upon the institutions of the South, and 
pronounced the most odious sentiments against 
this Government. He scemed to think ‘that he 
did full credit to’ such men as he named, among 
whom, from my own State, was the gallant Mr. 
Yancey, and that most devoted champion of the 
South who now sleeps in his grave, [Mr. Cal- 
houn,] when he classified them, and all southern 
men who have significd a willingness, under any 
circumstances, to dissolve the Union, with Bur- 
LINGAME and Greeley and other extremists of the 
North. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I think it comes unkindly 
from any Representative of the South_to class 
with such Abolitionists men who, like Mr. Cal- 
houn, abandoned chances of promotion to the 
highest honors of the Republic, and devoted them- 
selves, with unparalleled zeal and heroism, to the 
defense of the minority section of the Union. The 
best of Mr. Calhoun’s days, and the closing la- 
bors of his life, were devoted, not to disunion, as 
the gentleman indicated yesterday, but to the de- 
fense of thé constitutional rights of the South, and 
in endeavoring to turn back that tide of fanaticism 
which he said and believed, and which all of us 
now believe, was destined to end in a dissolution 
of the Union. It seems to me, Mr. Clerk, with 


all respeet for the gentleman from Tennessce, that | 


there was a time more fitting for such declarations 
than this. There was a time, years ago, when 
we of the South could stand up and rejoice to 
speak in favor of the Union, and sing its praises; 
to declaim upon them, and speak—as the gentle- 
man from Tennessee spoke so eloquently yester- 
day—of this great and glorious country. It seems 
to me the times are somewhat changed. It seems 
to me that at this time, when the institution of 
slavery is so fiercely threatened; when thereis a 
powerful party organized for its overthrow, it is 
at least out of place for southern men to make 
these appeals on behalf of the Union, *It is for 
the North now to determine whether it shall be 
preserved. Six, if the gentleman would make his 


appeal to those who are disturbing the Union; if | 


he would make his appeal to those who are en- 
gaged in schemes to bring about disunion by de- 
stroying the Constitution, then it would be well; 
then I would join with him. There is no man 
who would make more personal sacrifices to pre- 
serve it than I would, under the Constitution. 
But if any sacrifices are to be made of the least 
constitutional right of the South, I, for one, am 
not prepared to make any, let the consequences 
be disunion or what they will. 


Though I am not a disunionist, yet if cherish- | 


ing that sentiment causes me to be regarded a 


disunionist, let it be so. Itake the responsibility į 


at home and elsewhere; and I here say that I do 
not concur with the declaration made yesterday 
by the gentleman from Tennessee, that the elec- 


tion of a Black Republican to the Presidency 
was not cause for a dissolution of the Union. 


| Whenever a President is clected by a fanatical 


majority at the North, those whom I represent, 
as I believe, and the gallant State which I in 

art represent, are ready, let the consequences 
he what they may, to fall back on their reserved 
rights and say: “As to this Union, we havc no 
longer any lot or part in it? We say this in no 
spirit of menace—to influence no State or indi- 
vidual in their political action; but we sce that 
the spirit of abolition fanaticism at the North 
has grown so strong there that we believe it can- 
not be arrested. Many of those who now claim 
to be conservative will find themselves unable to 
control and dircct the storm of fanaticism which 


nto retirement, as Daniel Webster was, when 


and he was refused an audience because he sanc- 
tioned the fugitive slaves bill. We of the South 


have grown tired of this strife; if it is to know | 


one. But I deny emphatically for myself, and ii no end but a dissolution of the Union, then, as 


hey have helped to raise, and will be driven | 


he doors of Faneuil Hall were shut in his face, | 


| on your lips. 


much as we may regret it, we say, let it comes: 
better that it should -be settled in our day- and 
generation than in those of our children. > +; &: 
Sir, the grounds which we assume in-regard: to: 
the election of a Black Republican President, and. 
the reasons why we would. then favor a dissolu~ 
tion of the Union, are, that such an election would: 
be regarded as a declaration ‘of’ wat: upon ‘our 
rights. The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Surr- 
man] said that he was not in favor of any. direct 
interference by free-State men with the institution 
of.slavery. And others of the Black Republicans 
repeat the same thing. What though no direct 
assault be meditated against the institution’ of 
slavery when once this Republican party gets the 
control of this Government? Shall the South 
listen to the syren songs of those who cry “ Peace, 
eace, we aim no blow at your institutions?’ 
hat are such disclaimers worth? Has not all 
experience shown, that wherever power is lodged 
with no other limit than the mere discretion of its 
possessor, it will end in absolute despotism? ; 
Hatred for slavery and the slaveholder has called 
this party into being. Lust of power and domi- 
nation has added to its strength and may result 
in its triumph. But the day that witnesses its 
triumph, will witness the overthrow of this—once 
the noblest and freest form of government ‘ever 
devised by man. Think you, sir, that when this 
sectional party gets the control, if it ever shall, of 
the various departments of this Government, that 
the Union,which the wisdom of ourfathers framed, 
would still survive? The form might remain, the 
name might still be preserved, but the spirit would 
have departed forever. No troops of armed men; 
no secession of sovereign and independent States; 
no bloody revolution may have caused the knell 
of the Union to be sounded. Base, bad men, by 
their unhallowed party associations, will have 
accomplished at the polls this mighty overthrow. 
A. sectional party will have, through the fornas of 
the Constitution, usurped the power and control 
of the Government. Fanaticism will have tri- 
umphed aver patriotism—treason over the Con- 
stitution. Even now you seem flushed with the 
hope and confidence of securing so great a prize. 
It seems to be almost within your grasp. But I 
trust, like the Dead sea fruit, it may turn to ashes 
You ask, will not the South sub- 
mit to your rule—your domination? God forbid 
that such a thought should even for a single mo- 
ment come into the mind of a southern freeman ! 
For a conquered race the world might have 
some respect, provided they had sternly and hero- 
ically resisted their sad fate; but fora people who 
would tamely submit to the loss of their equality 
and their liberty, without a struggle to free them- 
selves from the shackles which their tyrants would 
impose upon them; a people, I say, so lost to all 
manly sentimpnts would deserve, as they would 
receive, the Scorn and contempt of their own and 
of all future generations. A brave and illustrious 
ancestry, if such they had, would only make, b 
contrast with this example, the shame and humil- 
iation of their posterity the greater. The south- 
ern people know, that to give up the right of 
unlimited taxation, even to States and to people 
the most friendly, would be to surrender the dear- 
est and most sacred right of freemen. ‘They know 
from the past how the South would be oppressed 
and impoverished for the benefit of the North. 
They know that even if slavery was not inter- 
fered with, other interests of the South, as vital as 
those connected with that institution, would be 
invaded. And, sir, even if a sense of self-interest 
did not impel the South to resist, asense of pride, 
alove of independence and devotion to liberty and 
equality, would forever forbid the South to sub- 
mit to any such usurpation, 
Your attempt to quict our apprehensions by 
promises of forbearance and moderation after you 


| have acquired the control of the Government, only 


excites a smile of contempt. The history of the 
Black Republican party shows that no reliance 
can be placed upon its forbearance, its justice, or 
its magnaminity. Not content with the equal 
privileges, equal benefits, and equal burdens of a» 
cammon Government, it has endeavored to rob 
the South of all her share of the common Terri- 
tories, to build up the manufactures of the North 
by imposing excessive burdens and high protect- 
ive tariffs on the South. If this has been so in 
the past, what may we not expect in the future, 
should the whole powers-of the Government fall 
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into the hands of this fanatical, sectional party? 
Even-when they conceal their néfatious purposes, 
and. profess none but fraternal sentiments for us 
of the South, it-would still present no very flatter- 


ing prospect for us to see our liberties, our prop- | 


erty and- our all, atthe mercy of a mere numerical 
majority in this Union. And when this ma- 
jority is composed of our bitter enemies, what 
can we expect but tyranny, injustice, and at last 
irretrievable ruin. if we should submit. 

Would we tamely submit to have taxesimposed 
by you of the North, at your mere discretion? 
Why, sir, if there were no fanaticism, no hostile 
feeling for us and our institutions inthe North; 
even if that brotherly fecling which existed in the 
betterdaysofthe Republiestill remained, the South 
would be recreant to her duty; recreant to all we 
owe to ourselves and our posterity, if we were to 


submit to be thus controlied by the North, and. 


bear such burdens as their cupidity might dictate. 
Talk as you will about your intending no assault 
upon slavery, even the gentleman from Illinois, 
(My. KeLLoca,] who was onc of the three out of 
sixty-three signers of the Helper book, who disa- 
vowed its sentiments—onc of the least Black or the 
least Brown of the Republicans—tells us that when 
they get control of the Government their object will 
be to abolish slavery in all the Territories of" the 
Union; and he believes: it is constitutional for 
Congress to do it, although the Supreme Court of 
the United States has decided, differently. Is that 
the kind of moderation we have to expect? We 
know that it would be only a beginning; and if 
they once get the control of the Government they 
will not cease their warfare upon our institutions. 


‘They make declarations now that they intend no’ 


direct assault upon slavery in the States; but the 
whole course of that party, from the beginning— 
of its leaders and its press—shows the contrary. 

Sir, if the Republican party should sacceed in 
the next presidential election, 1 believe that Alä- 
bama wili take her position, and that she will not 
take it alone, but that most, if not all of the south- 
ern States, with old Virginia in the lead, will go 
out of the Union with her; peaceably if you will, 
but if the conse 
to meet it 

Mr. Clerk, [believe there are true and loyal 
men to the Constitution at the North, who, it 
they will unite with us in defense of the Consti- 
tution, the aims and 
party might yet be defeated and this Union be 
preserved; but unless they are more numerous at 
the North than they scem to be by their repre- 
sentation upon this floor, then is there imminent 
danger that the days of this Union are numbered. 

Mr. Clerk, if this Union is to come to an end; 
if we shall be forced in defense of our Constitu- 
tional rights to secede from the Union, it will be 
for the North to determine whether it shall be a 
peaceful secession or not. As to, b®ing forced to 
submit, as to beng whipped into submission, as 
some of the braggarts of the North have threat- 
ened, we have no fears. We are prepared to 
meet the issue whenever a defense of our rights 


or our honor demands it with all its responsi- | 


bilities. vies 
When this Union was formed it was regarded 
asanexperiment. Patrick Henry, with his match- 


less eloquence, and many others of the purestand | 


best patriots of the land, men who had devoted 
themselves to the cause of the Revolution, opposed 
the ratification of the Constitution.. They believed 
then and some of them predicted—one | remem- 
ber was Benjamin Harrison, of Virginia—that if 
the Union was formed the southern States would 
sink down into mere appendages of the North. 

What were the objectswhich the framers of the 
Constitution had in view? They are sct forth in 
the preamble to that instrument: 

“To form a more perfect Union, establish justice, pro- 
vide for the common defense, insure demestic tranquillity. 
and secure the blessings of liberty to our posterity.” 

I ask here, this day, whether these objects have 
been attained? Have we formed a more perfect 
Union? On the contrary, are not the different 
sections, the North and the South, in almost hos- 
tile array against cach other; andas to insuring 
domestic tranquillity, I need not refer to the late 


events at Harper’s Ferry, I ‘need but refer to: 


the long crusade which has been preached gnd 
earried on in the North against us of the South. 
I repeat that if the framers of the Constitution 


—for all of the original thirteen States then had | 


quences be war, they willbe ready 


piirioses of the Republican’ 


slavessave only Massachusetts—hadever dreamed 
of this persistent, long-continued crusade upon 
the institution of slavery, they would never have 
agreed to the formation of this Union at all. The 
question now is, whether, being formed, this cause 
is sufficient to destroy it? I believe that, unless 
this spirit of fanaticism and agression upon the 
rights of-the South shall cease, that the Union 
must be dissolved. The South has the means and 
the men necessary for her defense and protection. 
, If war should follow, as I do not believe that 
it would, then, unless I am deceived in the spirit 
of the South, they would make the struggle mem- 
orable in after times, by being able to point to 
many glorious battle-fields, like those of Mara- 
thon and Waterloo, Bunker Hill and Yorktown. 
I have no apprehension of the final result of such 
conflict, but I prefer that it should not come. I 
prefer that the spirit of fanaticism should. be 
; quelled; that this crusade againstthe South should 
cease, and that we should be afforded what the 
Constitution intended to assure us: security and 
protection in the enjoyment of our rights of per- 
Son and property. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I ask whether, under this 
Government, every other interest is not better 
protected than the slave interest? Every other 
citizen finds himself secure in the enjoyment of 
his property. The merchant, the shipowner, the 
manufacturer know that wherever the American 
flag floats no rude hand dare molest them in the 
enjoyment of their property. But we alone are 
denied protection, we alone are proscribed, we 


4; alone are to witness our slave property taken 


| from us, and no helping hand can or will give us 
redress. Sovereign States of the North have sol- 
| emnly nullified the fugitive slave law, and im- 
posed heavy penalties upon their citizens who 
should assist in its execution. They have per- 
mitted our citizens to be fined, imprisoned, and 
sometimes murdered, for going to the North to 
recapture their slaves. 

Members of Congress new on this floor have 
boasted of their willingness to aid in the violation 
of this law of Congress. Not only so, but sixty- 
three of them have signed, indorsed, and recom- 
mended for distribution, this infamous book of 

| Helper’s, intended to excite our slaves to insur- 
rection and a war between the non-slaveholders 
rand the slaveholders of the South. And itis a 
significant fact that three only of the number have 
disavowed and repudiated the doctrines contained 
in that book. Is this a time for us of the South 
to be singing praises to the glorious Union? The 
slaveholder is told that he cannot take his prop- 
erty into the common Territories of the Union, 
and there find protection; that his slaves may be 
forcibly seized, stolen, or confiscated; and, unless 
the squatters there shall pass laws for his protec- 
tion, that he will seck in vain for any redress. Was 
there ever any other civilized Government, in an- 
cient or modern times, whether monarchical, dem- 
ocratic, or despotic, which did not acknowledge its 
obligation to protect its citizens in the enjoyment 
of thcir right of property. In the feudal ages no 
allegiance was claimed from those to whom pro- 
tection was. denied. The Roman Empire, ex- 
tending its power to the remotest limits of the 
then known world, never refused its protection 
to its citizens, however remote from the imperial 
city. The right of slaveholders to protection in 
ithe common Territories is denied by all, save a 
|| few, at the North. When fanaticism begins so to 
rule the day, and our constitutional rights are 
thus invaded and still more seriously threatened 
in the future, docs it not become every southern 
| State to begin to prepare for any emergency? 
Notwithstanding the opinions which I have ex- 
„pressed, E can say, sir, that none will more heartily 
‘yejoice than myself to see the clouds which now 
seem to lower over us forever dispersed, and 
peace and concord once more restored to our now 
distracted land. 

Mr. CORWIN. Mr. Clerk, | feel some embar- 
rassment in rising to address the House, although 
it is not of the character usually alluded to on such 
occasions. I am perpiexcd to know what are the 
proper subjects of discussion before the House, if 
Ponse it may be called. Iremember, sir, an oc- 
casion something like this, when the [louse was 
engaged two orthree weeks in attempting to secure 
its organization. The difficulty then was the con- 

‘tested election in the State of New Jersey. We 
° obviated the difficulty in reference to the presiding 


F 


| a particular individual shall be electe 
| of this House? 


officer by electing a member of the bosly, the ven- 
erable Mr. Adams. He presided for twenty days 
or more, at least until we had effected an organi- 
zation of the House. On a vote to organize the 
House, the tellers reported six more names than 
the number of those constitutionally entitled to 
vote. The legal question was discussed, I think, 
for twenty-one days. 

But that aside, Mr. Clerk, I do think if honor- 
able gentleman would consider, calmly and dis- 
passionately, the purposes for which. we have been 
sent by our respective constituencies to this place, 
they would sec it must be better to organize the 
House, through which organization the moment- 
ous topics which have been broached here might 
be calmly and dispassionately discussed. It has 
been my fortune te witness every one of the crises 
to which gentlemen upon the other side of the 
House have referred. I was here in the mem- 
orable pexiod of what is called nullification; 1 
was here dxring that other crisis of 1850, as it is 
called. If we can but summon to our aid the 
calm and dispassionate mind which arranged the 
difficulties under which we then labored—for we 
were then unable to proceed with the ordinary 
business of the House; if we can but summon 
back the spirit which actuated the men of that 
day, all these unpleasant occurrences of the past 
few days would disappear, and we would come, 
as the proper Representatives of this great nation, 
with hearts as well as heads, to do this work ina 
proper and parliamentary manner. [ have heard 
with pain the constant and reiterated threat, by 
gentlemen upon the other side of the House— 
though I do not intend to criticise their taste or 
judge of their feelings or expressions—of a dis- 
solution of the Union if one party or another 
should happen to succeed. Can it be possible 
that gentlemen of the South would be willing to 
encounter the fatal consequences of a disruption 
of the constitutional Confederacy, merely because 

d Speaker 


Several Vorces. We do not mean that. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. Wo refer to the 
election of President. 

Mr. CORWIN. If, then, a particular man in 
this great Confederacy should be voted into the 
presidential chair by a majority of the people, he 

cing called a Black Republican, is that sufficient 
cause for a dissolution of the Union? 

A Voice, (on the Democratic side of the House.) 
Iam for it. Itis. 

Mr. LAMAR. Will the gentleman allow me 
toask him if Fillmore, the candidate for whom 
he voted, and around whose council board he sat, 
did net express the very sentiments which he is 
here denouncing? 

Mr. CORWIN. I did notdenounce those sen- 
timents. I denounce nohody. I am willing to 
answer all questions patiently. I have not the 
pleasure of a personal acquaintance with the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi: but I do not wish to be 
held responsible for the opinions of others, but 
only for my own. I dare say Mr. Fillmore ma 
have expressed in wine the sentiment to which 
the gentleman refers. Ít was mentioned by a 
gentleman yesterday, and I took it for granted 
the gentleman was well informed upon that sub- 
ject. ï would, however, at the same time Iam 
answering the interrogatory of the gentleman 
from Mississippi, observe that Mr. Fillmore, prior 
to his election as Vice President of the United 
States, did express, in a very formal manner, 


| every opinion held by the Republican party of 


this day. But I find that, when that gentleman 
came into the presidential chair, he so adminis- 
tered the Government thatevery conservative man 
both North and South gave him great credit for 
impartiality. There was a party m the Northat 
that time which denounced him, and there was a 
party at the South, I believe, who regretted so 
impartial an execution of the laws. And go it 
will happen to every man who comes into the 


| presidential chair, and whose power consequently 
| extends over every inch of territory in this vast 


Republic. I care not what speculative opinions a 
man may have formed, if he be a man of con- 
science, intelligence, and will exccute his constitu- 
tional powers in a constitutional way. He may be- 


| long to a party that may urge him to extremes—as 


I think there are modern examples of that sort. 
He may belong to a party that may sometimes 
push him a little from the proper path of good 
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policy, but it is impossible for an intelligent man 
who understands the Constitution of thiscountry, 
as most men are likely to do who are invested 
with the presidential office, to do wrong. While 
this great branch of the Government, the law- 
making power, exists, if they choose to array 
themselves against any act of a President, that 
act is as chaff before the wind. Itis only when 
~a President has the voting people in his. favor, 
and a party inflamed with a lust of power, and 
confident of their strength to back him, that this 
Government has to fear any encroachment of the 
President. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Davis] 
said this morning that the confessions which Mr. 
Sewarp made in the Senate of the United States 
were characteristic of the opinions of a majorit 
of the Republican party. If the inferences Shieh 
that gentleman drew from that speech be correct, 
logical, and philosophical, then I must inform the 
gentleman—and I think I am competent to judge 
—that he is totally mistaken; and there is not a 
man among the people of the State I represent 
who would belong to that party. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Are you ques- 
tioning the truth of my statements? 

Mr. CORWIN. T am questioning the pro- 
priety of the inferences you deduced from Mr. 
Sewarp’s. I have never read that specch of Gov- 
ernor Sewarp; and I presume that there are thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of men, devoted to 
the Republican party these last two years, who 
have never seen or heard of it, and for the reason 
that the men who have influence in that party do 
not consider themselves the worshipers of any 
idol. Nothing more unjust, as a matter of argu- 
ment, nothing more illogical in conclusions, than 
inferences which are often drawn from speeches 
made in this Hall, and other occasions, when 
such speeches relate to the political questions in 
dispute between excited political parties. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. During the last 
session of Congress, Mr. Giddings presented Mr. 
Sewarp as the champion of the Republican party 
on the platform of principles wliich are em- 
braced in that speech of his; and I say that, if 
Mr. Szwarp be the representative of that party, 
then of course they indorse his principles. That 
is what I mean. 

Mr. CORWIN. I do not know what Mr. 
Giddings may have done, but I do not suppose 
that it was the intention of Mr. Giddings to con- 
voke a political caucus of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to make a nomination at that time. 
If he had such an intention, it would have been 
his duty to send forme. {Laughter.] There may 
have been gentlemen here who from their attach- 


ment to the character of the politics of Mr. Sew- 


ARD, would wish to see him President of the Uni- 
ted States. ButI repeat there is nothing more 
unjust to the men composing the Republican party 
than to charge them with a determination to elect 
this or that man. We will not be held responsi- 
ble for the individual opinions of anybody any- 
where. I do not intend to assume here or any 
where else any sort of unauthorized power, but 
I profess to be as much one of the leaders of the 
Republican party, and_just as much an embodi- 
ment of that party, as Mr. Sewarp or any other 
man. [Laughter.] 

Now, the gentleman from Mississippi under- 
took to criminate Governor Szwarp, by charging 
him directly with complicity with the affair of 
John Brown; and, to prove that, he makes itap- 
pear to us, according to his argument, that Mr. 
Srwanrp announced it in the Senate of the United 
States a year and a half before it happened, that 
Brown was to invade Virginia. A letter is also 
referred to, written by a person named Forbes, 
and which is said to have been found in John 
Brown’s carpet bag, in which Forbes said that 
he had a conversation with Governor SEWARD, 
and says, at the same time, that Mr. Sewarp re- 
plied, he should not have been spoken to on such 
a subject. Now, until a grand jary shall indict 
Mr. Sewarp for murder at Harper’s Ferry, and 
„until a petty jury shall be sworn to try him, I 
take it for granted that we may as well rely on 
the word of Governor Sewarp rather than on that 
of aman who, from his own confession, ought to 
be very unworthy of credit; I mean Mr. Forbes. 
I have not read this very interesting correspond- 
ence at all; but I believe he acknowledges that he 
understood Brown’s object. Now, Isvould sug- 
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gest to the gentleman from Mississippi whether 
it would be quite fair to inculpate a gentleman 
like Mr. Sewarp in the atrocious and- abomina- 
ble acts of John Brown, on such testimony as 
that of Forbes—an accomplice, himself a mur- 
derer; aman who meditated the act coolly and 
deliberately; and, I believe, taught the military 
tactics to the conspirators. Ido not believe the | 
gentleman from Mississippi would be guilty of 
such an injustice as that. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Did not John 
Brown believe in the political doctrines of Mr. 
SEWARD? : 

Mr. CORWIN. Andif he did, does thatimply, 
or are we to infer from it, that every man out of 
the millions who have voted the ticket of the Re- 
publican party would engage in the Harper’s 

erry movement? g 

A Memper. You do not like that style of ar- 

ument. 

Mr. CORWIN. I have no particular objection 
| to the gentleman’s argument, but it does not 
make me feel well. I would rather not bein such 
company. . 

Now, Mr. Clerk, let us put away all these 
irregular and, as I, think, very unjust modes of 
criminating a man, by referring to what has been 
done by the South, or what has been done by the 
North. I have no doubtthatif you will trace the 
history, from its birth to its death, of any political 
| party that has ever existed, even in the best 

periods of the British monarchy in modern days, 
or in the best days of this blessed Republic of 
ours, everybody will find something to condemn; 
something which he would be willing to have 
undone; something which, for the honor of the 
country and the sake of free government every- 
where, it were better had never been transacted and 
had better never been transferred to the pages of 
history. I am sure, if every man examines him- 
self, as with a lighted candle, he will be certain 
| to find acts of his life which he will regret had 
ever been committed. And so it is and will be, 
with parties and Governments, so long as parties 
and Governments are made up of fallible men. 

{ said that I had been here in the crisis of 1833, | 
and I am quite sure that a portion of the State of | 
Ohio which, at that time, in common with others, | 
sent the tender of their services to General Jack- 
son to quell the rebellion in South Carolina, have 
since that time, at meetings in Ohio, with which 
we are all familiar, adopted one of the resolutions 
on which the main dogma of nullification was 
then based. All the difference between the two 
cases happened to be that they did not like the | 
| nullification of South Carolina, and they did like 
their own nullification. Such resolutions as Mr. 
Calhoun offered in the United States Senate were 
offered by these same men at a meeting held in 
the town of Cleveland, in my own State, touching 
the safety of a runaway negro. Now, when gen- 
tlemen charge the whole Republican party with 
these extravagances, which we sce developed 
among the masses of the people in one form or 
another almost always where speech and thought 
are free, and which | expect to sec while there is 
liberty of speech, and lberty of the press, and 
within the limits of the common law, liberty of 
action also, I must pretest against it as obviously | 
unjust. 

We all say there must be liberty of the press; 
but in a country thus organized, we must expect ; 
to see glimpses of lawlessness which may, if 
carried out in action, disorganize society. Liberty 
of discussion must be permitted; freedom of the 
press must be permitted. I suppose there is no 
gentleman here who would not wade deep in blood 
before he would consent to have those rights taken 
away. There must, I say, always be a degree of 
licentiousness in a community thus organized. 
The great difficulty which we had to encounter in 
Ohio, during the last Congress, was from mect- 
ings of the character to which I have referred 
I presume the gentleman from Ohio before me, į 
[Mr. Vatranpicuam,]| with whom I differ on al- | 
most every subject unless it may be that of original | 
| sin, [laughter,] must know this. My colleague | 
| knows that it was because the conservative people | 


| duct, and would not affiliate with or have any thing 
| to do with such movements that the Republican 
1! 
i former majorities. 


| Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Will the gentle- 


| of the State of Ohio would not tolerate such con- |: 


party in Ohio was somewhat reduced below its | f all 
| of the House have sworn. adherence, 18 Just so 


i cach man’s individual judgment. 


man allow me to say that the: Governor of Ohios: 
Salmon P. Chase, was present and addressed that - 
mecting? gix 
Mr, CORWIN. He was, and he should have 
done as he advised themi; to go home and resort. 
to the ballot-box for‘redress; and they- did so: v 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. The: Governor. 
elect, Mr. Dennison, for whom: my. colleague: 
voted, wrote-a letter, sympathizing “with ‘that 
meeting: : ie bape gtis 
Mr. CORWIN. I voted for Governor:-Chase;. 
it was the best thing I could-do... Fam quite sat» 
isfied with that vote. My colleague will remem- 
ber that Governor Chase informed them at-that 
meeting that they could proceed to no violence 
whatever; that they must redress. themselves: at 
the ballot-box Asa proper executive officer; he 
denounced the object for which they had assem- 
bled, if that were forcible opposition to law. : If 
he had donc otherwise, the people of that order- 
loving State would have denounced him. I think 
my colleague will agree with me in that, - Such 
are the people of the Republican party of Ohio, 
of which, it seems, I stand as the acknowledged 
leader to-day. [Great laughter.] ee 
As to the objects of that party, to which the 
ponent from Mississippi (Mr. Davis] alluded, 
can only say that so far as I know, and I be- 
lieve I am as well aequainted with them as any 
other of their great leaders, [laughter,] they.are 
the same that have characterized all the great con- 
servative parties in the history of our constitu- 
tional Government. When gentlemen can satisfy 
me that they are not, I will abandon the party. 
But I. do not mean to be drawn into a discus- 
sion of these matters in detail. Let it suffice that 
I mention the fact, and for it I mean to hold my- 
self résponsible as a lawyer. [Great laughter. } 
Now, I am free to admit in that spirit of candor 
which ought to characterize all our disevtssions 
here, that there are persons connected with 
that party with whom I differ on one point of 
doctrine as widely as I differ with any of my 


| political opponents; but they are very few; and 


if the Democratic party has any great affection 
for them, or desires to augment its power in the 
next election, as far as one of the Icaders of the 
Republican party is concerned, I will transfer 
them, and if you can make anything out of them 
better than we have, for God’s sake take them. 

I do believe, also, that there are newspaper 
presses which claim to represent the party, such 
as have been referred to this morning, that enter- 
tain sentiments very different from those enter- 
tained by nine tenths of that party, at least, in 
the West. I know we have but two points of 
compass now in our political geography—North 
and South. I beg gentlemen of the South to re+ 
member that there is in our country about nine 


| millions of people who reside in, the West; that 


they have an identity of language, manners, and 
social systems, although they, may differ about 
what is called Democracy. That great western 
valley contains about three times as many people 
as there were in the whole country when that 
great achievement, the American Revolution, was 

erformed. We of the Wesi do not mean to be 
held responsible to the North or to the South, 
though, with God’s blessing, we mean to preach 
good and wholesome doctrines to both, and if we 
possibly can, preserve and cherish fraternal rela- 
tions with both. 

I had occasion, not long ago, to listen toa Boston 
man. He is calleda Black Republican. You at 
the South believe that Wendell Philips is an ex- 
ponent of the Republican party at the North. 
He is a man of large talent, with an intellect that 
would do credit to humanity itself. Wendell 
Phillips preaches the very same doctrines that you 
now attribute to Mr. Sewarp, and which Mr. 
Sewarp would no more act upon than he would 
commit suicide to-morrow. lApplause in, the 
galleries and from the Republican benches.] Mr, 
Phillips belongs to that school of politicians, and 
to those transcendental schools that we have now- 
a-days, who have already scaled the heights to 
which the human mind will be supposed to arrive 
fifty centuries hence. ‘They have found out that 
there is no binding constitutions and govern- 
ments, except such as exist.in the convictions of 
They allege 
that that Constitution, to which men of all sides 


mueh waste paper. They maintain that the gov- 
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ernment of Virginia is no- government at all,-but iÍ 
acombination. of piratical men. [Laughter and 
applause.]. 

Now, do you suppose thatany Republican does | 
not understand: the attitude of Governor Sewarp 
on this question? Does anybody believe that 
Governor Sewarp does not understand the Con- 
stitution? - When he said freedom, as he calls it, 
would invade Virginia and Maryland, does any- 
bedy suppose that he had the slightest idea, as 
he spoke toa listening Senate, that there would | 
be an armed invasion? Certainly not. I do not 
come here to defend Governor Sewarp—he will į 
soon be with us to do that much better than I 
can. Iam not his attorney-at-law; but I do not 
know how soon I shall be charged myself with 
complicity with John Brown. [Laughter.] I 
think, therefore, that a selfish motive operates 
with me atthis time. These men; to whom I 
have referred, are of a different school of politi- |; 
cians, known in the North and the West as Gar- 
rison Abolitionists. They denounce the Repub- 
lican party everywhere that they can be heard at 
all. Pian been told that the very next day to 
that upon which I heard the lecture to which I 
have adverted, the lecturer started into a neigh- 
boring State, the State of New Jersey, and he 
was requested not to deliver his lecture there. 
They told him that they are in favor of freedom 
of speech, but that he might go out of the house 
and speak it, for that they were unwilling he 
should speak init. For that lecture he substituted 
one which had nothing to do with Black Repub- 
licanism, or anything else political—the lecture 
on “The Lost Arts.” [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. Clerk, how does it happen that we have to 
decide the question debated on both sides of this 
House? We can, in our present state of disor- 
ganization, do nothing except exasperate those 
gentlemen who are supposed to have tender sen- 
stbilitics. For myself, I think that I am of the 
best nature, and with as large allowance of Chris- 
tian charity as any other man. (Langhter.] f 
take it into the account all the time that gentlemen 
are in carnest, and I shall always listen with pa- 
tience and good temper to men in earnest. Ladmit 
that there have heen some demonstrations—at 
least I take the newspaper accounts as true—in 
various places North, with respect to the death of 
John Brown. [cannot account for them. I have 
tried to find sortne philosophical-reasoning for any $ 
man (except his family relations) going into | 
mourning for the unhappy death of John Brown, | 
it must be attributed to an intellectual cholera—for | 
there are intellectual as wellas physical epidemics. | 
{have seen it in politics and religion. One of | 
these epidemics has gone over the country. In 
Cleveland itis said some have draped their houses 
in mourning for the death of John Brown. 

Tt will always be the case with mankind while | 
we continue to be afraid of death. Inall the erim- | 
inal codes of the country, with all of our courage 
and bravery, we put down death as being the 
worst punishment we can inflict upon man. Krom 
that our philosophy would infer that we were 
afraid of it. When you can take no better se- 
curity of aman, you take the security of the grave. 
When you are afraid to let a man live in society, 
you number him among the dead. John Brown 
met death like a bold, brave man. Governor 
Wise said that he was a sincere man; and Gov- 
ernor Wise said, further, that he would trust his 
word foranything. Ido not wish to misrepresent. 
l hope seme one will correct me if 1 mistak 
Governor Wise said that he was the game 
man he ever saw. Now, men will admire that 
characteristic in anybody. We admire it in the 
game cock and in the bull dog, and why not in | 
our own humanity? It is a thing that we donot | 
seo avery day, We never give half the credit to | 
the man who, upon a battlefield, cirenmvents | 
his enemy by strategy that we do to the man 
who secures his object by knocking the brains 
out of fifty or a hundred thousand men. John 
Brown had courage; but I do not think that any | 
sound man would have attempted what he did. | 
Certainly, no man who could reason well would | 
have done so. Whether or not he could be con- | 
sidered ir according to your medical juris 
prudence is another question. [believe, however 
the best course was to hang him. I think he sai 


į 
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These ‘men of.the Garrison school take up‘the 
statements of Governor Wise, that John Brown 
was the bravest man in the world—that he was 
truthful and honest—and then allege that for so 


| great a man Virginia only had-a gallews.. That 


is the way in which those self-deceived, and 1 
dare say very sincere men, will pervert ‘the 
plainest truth. They never tell their audiences 
that this brave man, this sincere man, this man 
who always told the truth, found no better em- 
ployment for such great attributes than that of 
cutting throats. A very brave man may commit 
murder, and a man who never lied might get upa 
rebellion, and a man may be very sincere who is 
halferazy, but men who understand the organiza- 
tion of society well know that man, in his very best 
estate, cannot be turned loose without law. 

But is it possible that any intelligent gentleman 
of the South, or any intelligent community in the 
South, can belicve that nine millions of men in 
the West—a great majority of them Republicans— 
and all the Yankees of New England, or any con- 
siderable number of them, had any knowledge of 
that miserable riot which took place—for it was 
ariot, and nothing else—in which seventeen poor, 
weak, if not wicked, white men, and five negroes 
were engaged? 

Again, suppose that fifteen or twenty armed 
men had come over from the State of Kentucky 
into the State of Ohio, to seize, rob, and plunder 
the city of Cincinnati, should we in Ohio charge 
the State of Kentucky with having ‘sent those 
men there, for the purpose of plundering a free 
State? Ifnot, then I beg gentlemen of the South 
to dismiss from their minds this idea of Northern 
complicity in the affair of Elarper’s Ferry. 

After having scttled that matter, what. would 
you think of us if we should charge that-you 
sent Helper among us? He came from the State 
of ‘North Carolina, and I believe it is stated and 
believed by some hereabouts that he is not a 
man of good character. 
or his book, though it has been in m 
three weeks. A man handed me the book in 
the city of New York. I asked him what it 
was. He told me it was a book showing the 
comparative value of free and of slave labor—the 
very thing I wanted to sec. I care little about the 
question as a practical one, but as a question of 
political economy it might figure in the vast 


amount of knowledge we all have upon that sub- | 


ject. [Laughter.} ‘That man came from North 
Carolina. Ought we not to make war upon North 
Carolina for allowing that fellow to come among 
us and publish a book containing doctrines of an 
incendiary character? 

A Voice, from the Democratic side. Who pub- 
lished it? 

Mr. CORWIN. Ido not know; I imagine the 
press might be much better employcd in publish- 
ing our speeches made here, though, if I may be 
permitted to say so here, L think that would be 
rather poor business. I had the pleasure of in- 
troducing my colleague [Mr. Suerman] as a can- 
didate for the office of Speaker. I knew he was 
charged with indorsing that book. I looked into 
“Chitty on Bills’? to sce how far he might be 
liable. [Laughter.] I did not know but I might 


be held liable as second indorser. [Renewed laugh- | 
ter.] Chitty tells us about the liability of indorsers | 


of bills of exchange, but he does not touch upon 
the indarsement of books. You all know that 


gentlemen who are honored with a seat in Con- | 
gress arc supposed to have a remarkable taste for | 
iterature, and a gentleman handed me this book; | 


out the book had little in it besides dry tables of 
statistics, and henec I dismissed it without know- 
ing anything about it. 
literature, and not followed in the footsteps of 
Adam Smith, these gentlemen would have read it 
before they indorsed it. They did not; and so 
they did not know what they did. ‘¢ Father for- 
give them, for they knew not what they did.” 
[Laughter.] I know nothing about the contents 
of the book, beyond the extracts which were pre- 
sented to the House yesterday by the gentleman 
from Missouri, [Mr. Crarx.] Helper drifted 
forth from North Carolina into New York, where 
a great many curious things are done; but I do 
not believe that book will change the opinion of 
a single man, woman, or child in relation to sla- 
very. 

Now, is there any man in the world who, pass 
ing through the country, would not select his 


I know nothing of him | 
7 trunk | 


Had it related to polite |: 


tavern without regard to his politics, or slavery, 
or anything of that kind? Yet such, I believe, 
are the ways in which this book proposes to 
abolish slavery in the States. If any man goes 
to New Orleans, does he not stop at that house 
where there is the best fare? [Laughter.] And 
is this Union to be overturned because one man 
advises another not to eat his dinner at a par- 
ticular tavern? The eloquent gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Keirr,] who spoke with 
such fervid eloquence yesterday, believes our 
Constitution, our temple of liberty, can be rent 
‘from turret to foundation stone,’’ to use his 
own language, by Ilelper’s book or any book. 
If it can be done that way; better go to work and 
pull itdown ourselves, and go home. A very re- 
ligious man and a great ruler in a period of great 
peril, was told that a Quaker had written a 
pamphlet against his Government. He asked 
“ what does he say init??? ‘He denounces you 
for being aman of blood and war.’’ «Very well,” 
said the great Protector; “if my Government can- 
not stand paper bullets, let it fall.” Oliver Crom- 
well was a man who always ‘looked to the 
Lord,” to use-his own words, but nevertheless 
advised his people to “keep their powder dry; 
showing that, while he had great confidence in 
the great Ruler of the Universe, he had a certain 
confidence also in charcoal and saltpeter, when 
it was kept dry. 

Ido not think, as the gentleman from Tennes- 

see {Mr. Nexson] said yesterday, that this book 
ought to be dignified with the notice it has got. 
Certainly, if any man in this House would will- 
fully and deliberately set down and pen sucha , 
book for the instruction of mankind, as the mea- 
i ger sketches given us here, I should be for in- 
| quiring whether the power of the House did not 
reach to the extent of expelling him from the 
body for incompetence. After all, all that can 
be said about this thing is that some gentlemen 
—fifty-two or fifty-three—having somewhere or 
other seen the name of a leading Republican 
recommending it, indorsed this book, without 
knowing what was in it or what the compendium 
was to be. 

Mr. STANTON. The book that was to be 
published was not then compiled. It wasto bea 
compilation from a larger work, made up mainly 
of statistics and quotations from the earlier fathers 
of the Republic; and the names of some half 
dozen persons were given under whose inspec- 
tion and auspices the compilation was to be made. 
Entire confidence was reposed in these gentle- 
men, and of course nothing could be known of 
«the compendium. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Missis 
six gentlemen ? 

Mr. STANTON. Ido not know. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Pleasc explain 
how that statement corresponds with the letter of 
My. Blair, read here the other day. 

Mr.STANTON. It corresponds exactly withit. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Mr. Blair says 
the book was presented to him and some of the 
matter agreed to be stricken out. 

Mr. STANTON, The gentleman mistakes me. 
This was to be a compend of the larger work, 

and it was the larger work that Mr. Blair had 
seen. It was for the compend that the recom- 
mendation was signed, and that was to be com- 
posed of extracts from the larger work that were 
to be made under the inspection of these gentle- 
men. 

Mr. CORWIN. This may have been a very 
thoughtless thing for men to do; but have none 
| of us donc foolish things or erred at all in our 
lives? Have none of us done suddenly an act 
which we regretted afterwards? Have none of us, 
without proper deliberation, ever done a thing 
i, Which we did not exactly comprehend and under- 
stand? All these gentlemen tell you that every- 
thing tending to disturb the harmony of the re- 
spective States of the Union, is just as foreign to 
their hearts and notions as to yours. Do you 
believe them? I do; for those of them with whom 
Iam acquainted, I know to be men who would 
not state a falsehood. Why should we sit here 
| waiting from day to day to find out exactly how 
i; much any of these gentlemen did know? We 
li were sent here to transact the common and neces- 
|| sary business of this great Republic. There may 

be men here who acted indiscrectly in regard to 
i; this matter; we must recollect that if we could 


sippi. Who were the 
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hold a little examination of ourselves we would 
find that somewhere, in the history of our lives, 
we have been guilty of some little indiscretions. 
There was no intentional mischief done. Iam 
not here apologizing for these gentlemen. Ihave 
spoken to but one of them, I believe, on the sub- 
ject. Perhaps they may think I am humiliating 
them in what I say. am only speaking’ for 
human nature; I have nothing to do with Helper 
or with his compendium. 

Much has been said about the anti-slavery sen- 
timents ofthe Republican party respecting slavery. 
This honorable House knows the history of this 
Republic much better than I; but this much I do 
know, that the most ultra of the Republicans with 
whom I associate, never indulged a thought, or 
expressed an opinion, which cannot be found 
among the opinions of the great men of the 
South. They may be all wrong; but I think 
we ought to be pardoned if we have been led 
astray by southern gentlemen on this subject. 
“Physician, heal thyself,” we may reply, when 
we are charged with entertaining heretical and 
revolutionary notions. Nay, more; there is not, 
in any Republican creed that has credit among 
men, an opinion expressed which does not go this 
far. With slavery in the States where it now ex- 
ists, we have no more to do than we have with 
religion in the States. It may be a very good 
thing for them. We have not lough it good for 
us; and the men of 1787 did not permit us to think 
on the subject; and when the State of Indiana— 
which was comprehended in that ordinance of 
1787—petitioned Congress three or four times to 
have slavery established there, southern gentle- 
men voted against granting their prayer. They 

_told them they must wait; that free labor was 
better for them, and it would come in due time. 
it did come; and Indiana, by waiting, has come 
to be what you may see her now. ‘This was the 
doctrine that we in the West were taught by you 
aera of the South. You would not et us 

aveit. I repeat again, that the Republican party 
is just as much in favor of enforcing that law 
which enables the southern man to reclaim his 
winaway slaves, as any man in the Democratic 


arty. 
r Mr. BARKSDALE. And yet you throw over- 
board a judge because he had decided the fugitive 
slave law to be constitutional 

Mr. CORWIN. Butwe nominated a man from 
Mississippi, who was much stronger. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Do I understand the 
gentleman to say that Judge Gholson will decide 
the fugitive slave law to be constitutional. 

Mr. CORWIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Was not the nomination 
of Judge Swan defeated by the Republican Con- 
vention, because he had decided that law to be 
constitutional ? 

Mr. CORWIN. That was one of the reasons. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Was it not ‘the chief 
reason and the only reason? 


Mr. CORWIN. Iwill answer the gentleman. 
Mr. BARKSDALE, I wanta categorical an- 
swer. 


Mr. CORWIN. You shall have it. That ques- | 
tion of the constitutionality of the fugitive slave 
law was before our supreme court. They who 
questioned its constitutionality, rested mainly 
upon the ground, as I understood it, that the pow- 
er given to the judges of the United States court to 
appoint commissioners, conferred upon those 
commissioners judicial powers. If it had, then, 
I think, every lawyer would concur that, to that 
extent, it was unconstitutional; for, as judicial 
officers, they must be appointed by the President. 
That was the chief reliance of those who, in 1850, 
denounced the law. The naked question was pre- 
gonted to the court, whether the law was uncon- 
stitutional, as I understand it. If Iam wrong, 
gentlemen here, more familiar with the subject 
than Iam, will correct me. The Supreme Court 
decided that Congress had the power to pass the 
law in the shape in which it was passed. 

Mr. GROW. I hope order will be preserved. 
It is impossible for us to hear the remarks of the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CORWIN. I will try to speak loud 
cnough so that the whole jury can hear my evi- 
dence. ‘That was the decision of the majority of 
the court. I was censured everywhere by the | 
violent Abolitionists in the North for being in 
Mr. Fillmore’s Cabinet when thatlaw was passed; | 


and we had a good deal of trouble with these men, 
on this very subject, in Ohio. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Then, you admit that 
the Republican party are hostile to the law. 

Mr. CORWIN. No,sir; they are forit. There 
are men in that party who are hostile toit. Mr. 
Giddings was hostile to it; and it was Mr. Gid- 
dings and such as him, in the Western Reserve 
chiefly, with whom I said we had trouble. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman say whether 
the Republican convention did not pass a resolu- 
tion denouncing the fugitive slave law and de- 
manding its repeal? 

Mr. CORWIN. Yes, sir; they did. 

Mr. COX. I ask the gentleman, with all cour- 
tesy, whether he is or is notin favor of its repeal? 

Mr. CORWIN. No, sir; unless another better 


law is passed in its stead, such as the law of 1793, į 


or like it. 

Mr. COX. Task him whether his Republican 
colleagues on this floor, or the majority of them, 
are not in favor of its repeal? 

Mr. CORWIN. A good many of my col- 
leagues are in favor of the law of 1793. I myself 
am in favor of that law, but I would not repeal 
this law and leave no law in its stead. 

Mr. COX. Then you do not agree with Mr. 
Webster, who said that this was a better law. 

Mr. CORWIN. If Mr. Webster said so, I 
think Mr. Webster was mistaken. He was a 
smart man, but he might have erred upon that 

oint. [Great lanighter:] 

Mr. COX. I think | have heard my colleague 
say that he, as a member of Mr. Fillmore’s Cab- 
inet, approved of that law? 

Mr. CORWIN. I did agree that Mr. Fillmore. 
should approve that law, though I did not like it. 
I thought it was constitutional and that Congress 
were the best judges of its policy. 

Mr. COX. "Yet the gentleman supported the 
nominees of the Republican convention which 
paesca a resolution denouncing the fugitive slave 

aw and demanding its repeal. The resolution 
was in these words: 

«Resolved, That, proclaiming our determination rigidly to 
respect the constitutional obligations imposed upon the 
State by the Federal compact, we maintain the union of 
the States, the rights of the States, and the liberties of the 
people; and in order to attain these important ends we de- 
mand the repeal of the fugitive slave act of 1850, as it is 
subversive of both the rights of the States and the liberties 
of the people, and is contrary to the plainest duties of bu- 
manity and justice, and abhorrent to the moral sense of the 
civilized world.” 


Mr. CORWIN. That is the resolution re- 
ported by the committee. 

Mr. COX. Was not the gentleman on the 
committee which reported the resolution? 

Mr. CORWIN. Iwas, and voted against it. 

Mr. COX. The Cincinnati Commercial said 
that he voted for it; but I take his word that he 
voted against it. Yet he sustained the nominees 
of the convention. I wish the gentleman, for he is 
capable of doing it, would give ar explanation of 
this seeming inconsistency, for I do not think we 
are so far apart in reference to this business. 


Mr.CORWIN. Iwill. I say that the Repub- | 


lican party of Ohio, as long as that law is upon 


the statute book, are in favor of its enforcement. | 


Mr. BARKSDALE. Are they in favor of its 
repeal? s 


Mr. CORWIN. Ido not know that. 


Mr. HILL. Is the gentleman himselfin favor | 


of its repeal or not? 


Mr. CORWIN. Not unless the old Jaw of 


1793, or some other and better law is substituted | 


for it. I grant that youare entitled toa good law 
for the recovery of your slaves. [Greatapplause.] 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Does the gentleman rep- 
resent himself as the embodiment of the Repub- 
lican party? 

Mr. CORWIN. 
tion of it. [Laughter.] Iam desirous of being 
candid, and I am glad that these questions have 
been asked me. Amongst three or four hundred 
thousand voters it is difficult to say what they are 
for in a body; but I hawe the right to say what the 


Republican party have agreed on during the can- į 


vass of last year. I was in that canvass as much 
as I possibly could be. I presented to the people 
what I thought we had the right to do under the 
Constitution, and then what I thought we owed to 


theSouth. I believe that my opinions on that sub- | 
ject are those of the great body of the Republican | 
party. Abolitionists have abused me. Possibly | 


Iam of the respectable por- | 


it may. be because I have some-very 
virtues. [Laughter. : 


prominent 
Mr. CURRY. Wi ` the vote in. thes, 


What: was 
Republican convention of Ohio. when the resolu, 
tion to which the gentleman has adverted was, 
adopted? ce ees 
Mr. CORWIN. I do not. think -that there: 
were twenty men in the convention. who knew: 
what was in that resolution. [Laughter.] 
Mr. CURRY. That is very strange. 5 
Mr. CORWIN. Oh, no! they had every con: 
fidence in me. [Laughter and: applause.} . Al- 
though I have been for thirty years in political 
life, never before was I in a delegate convention. 
I saw that the question would introduce a fire- 
brand into the State,and thought that it would 
be best for the Republican party, as one of their 
dogmas, to take ground in reference to that fugi- 
tive slave bill. ‘There was a resolution offered. 
maintaining the unconstitutionality of that law. 
The committee struck it out. Then there re- 
mained what you have heard about subverting 
the rights. of the States, &c., which may have 
been in bad rhetoric as well as bad grammar. 
will tell you now what I believe is the opinion in 
Ohio about the recovery of a fugitive slave. It 
was alleged that under the fugitive slave law any 
man could be called upon to go and hunt and help 
recover an escaped slave. We all know that it 
has been believed by some that that was one of 
the provisions of that law. _I maintain thatthere 
is no such provision in it. If it-were, I insist that 
it would be in opposition to the moral sense of the 
community.. Think of aman calling upon us at 
any time he pleased, to drop our business and go 
with him and help him to hunt uphis property! 
Well, as I have said, the resolution referred to 
appeared to pass. Iam speaking what I know. 
We were inagreat hurry. As to that fact about - 
that law being subversive of the rights of the 
State, I do not believe it, and I so stated every- 
where. The resolution was passed in a great 
hurry. Tt was late in the afternoon of a very 
warm day, and the mecting took place in a very 
warm room. The resolutions were taken into the 
convention after candles were lighted. There’ 
were seated two or three hundred men with fans, 
and panting like rats in an exhausted receiver. 
[Laughter.] And the whole of the resolutions > 
were read by—you, sir, [Mr. Brvenam,]—a gen- 
tleman who, with his usual modesty, spoke in a 
low tone. [Laughter.] The members really did 
not know what were passing: so, then, they 
should not be taken as the deliberate judgment of 


|| that convention. I dare say that, in the South, 


the thing would be more carefully done, What- 
ever was read or published, the. people of the 
State of Ohio have their own opinions; and, if 
they do not like a platform, they will vote for the 
men they prefer, without reference to platforms. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Did avy portion of the 
Republican party repudiate that platform ? 

Mr. CORWIN es, sir; one of their great 
leaders. [Laughter and applause.] I did repudi- 
ate, everywhere, that part of it. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Did any of the Repub- 
lican press repudiate it? I ask the question, for 
I really do not know. I desire to know whether 
the resolutions were accepted or rejected by the 
Republican party. 

Mr. CORWIN. The platform was passed— 
the whole of it. I do not think that a dissenting 
vote was given or called for against it. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Were the resolutions 
accepted or rejected by the Republican party? 

Mr. CORWIN. They were accepted by the 
convention, but I do verily believe the great mass 
of that party would not agree to the terms of that 
resolution, though I and many others think the 
law should be amended. But they did not in- 
dorse with full knowledge the terms of that reso- 
| jution. [Laughier.] Like Helper’s book, they 


H 
H 


1 


laughter.] 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Will the gentle- 
man allow me to ask him to inform us what he 
conceives to be the difference between passing 
and indorsing? 

Mr. CORWIN. 
books first. , 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I will give the 
entleman time to consult the books. 
Mr. CORWIN. There is a great difference 


Į would like to consult the 


| 
i 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| did not know what was in them. [Renewed 
i 
| 
1 
| 
| 
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| 
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i between voting and indorsing. 
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Mr.*DAVIDSON. With the permission of 
the gentleman, I wish to say that if he desires to 
continue his remarks, I will move that the House 
now adjourn, and he can continue ‘them to-mor- 
row.” $ 

Mr. CORWIN. Ishall conclude in a few mo- 
ments, if the House chooses to listen to me. 
{Cries of “Go on!”] What I meant to say in 
reference to the convention passing the resolution 
was, that they never considered it, and I believe 
that if it had been considered, the convention 
would never have passed it in that form. 

Mr. GARNETT. Did the gentleman oppose 
its passage? 

Mr. CORWIN. I-might have been remiss in 
my duty upon that subject. That part of it which 
denied the constitutionality of the fugitive slave 
law was stricken out, and I did not feel anxious 
about anything else. _ 

Mr. GARTRELL. A great many of us upon 
this side of the House wish to catechize the gen- 
ueman, and I hope he will allow an adjourn- | 
ment until to-morrow. [Cries of ‘Go on?” and | 
“Agreed !”?] “ 

Mr. BURNETT. I hope the gentleman will | 
proceed, and that our friends will allow him to | 
do so without further interruption. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Hlinois. I wish to suggest 
to the gentleman from Ohio to suspend all further 
remarks to-day, and allow us to take a ballot and 
then adjourn. 

Mr. HILL. I hope that will not be done. I 
desire to hear the remarks of the gentleman on 
this subject. They may have some efect on the 
vote for Speaker. | 

Mr.GARTRELL. I think the honorable gen- 
tlemen will consult the convenience of the House | 
by yielding to a motion to adjourn. [Cries of 
“Goon!” 

Mr. CORWIN. I know itis bad cnough to 
inflict the House with anything I have to say, 
and if they are tired of it, J will give way. [Cries 
of“ Go on!”’] I prefer to go on. 

I wish to state to everybody here that it is my 
belief that the great majority of the people of Ohio, 
comprehending all parties, do believe that the 
Constitution requires cither a State law ora con- | 
gressional act by which the South may recover 
their fugitive slaves. The supreme court of Ohio 
so decided, and as has been remarked it was be- 
cause of that decision, among other reasons, that 
Judge Swan was defeated. But it was not b 
cause anybody had any objection to the jud 
cial qualifications of that gentleman. There was || 
another and I think a more powerful reason for | 
preferring Mr.Gholson. 1t was desirable to have | 
a judge in the city of Cincinnati, and the whole | 
Cincinnati delegation took that ground. There | 
was some log-rolling about it, A few wanted | 
Judge Gholson—who they supposed would nullify | 
allthat Judge Swan had decided. [A Voice “No! 
No!’] But if f 


it 


That was what I understood. 
had believed that he would come to that conclu- 
sion, in spite of all the authorities upon that sub- 
ject, I would have voted against him; nor would |] 
nine out of ten of the Republicans have voted for 
any judge who would have nullified all the de- 


| in the Constitution which prescribes that the Rep- 


| whom they knew; but when the Representatives 


| together. 


cisions upon that point, as well by the State as | 
the Federal courts. | 

I havo practiced under the law of 1793 for forty- | 
two years, and no lawyer, so far as I ever heard, 
j 
| 
l 


deemed that law unconstitutional until some one 
broached the idea that Congress had no power 
over slavery in any form. Ohio madc a law pro- |; 
viding for the recovery of fugitives, and made it |! 
with the accord and concord of the State of Ken- |! 
tucky. But when the case of Prigg decided that | 
Congress had the power, and that the States had | 
not the power, Ohio, in deference to the opinion | 
of the Supreme Court, repealed the law—a law | 

| 
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which J think was more convenient than that 
which was passed in 1850. 

know therc are men always trying to evade the 
law. I know there are men who help along fug 
tive slaves and hide them; but whenever the fugi- 
tives are found, there is not one of them that is | 
not delivered up. We do enforee these laws. 
They tried to rescue a slave at Oberlin. Did they 
succeed? They did not. And where in any free | 
community can you not find indications that the 
people are about going to some foolish extremes 
in opposition to law? lassert that there is not a | 
State in. the Confederacy, North or South, where 
law is more uniformly enforced, rigidly and all 


ithe best English regular troops. 
: then, that Virginia came to our rescue. 


|, tions of policy may be decided wrong, but I also 
|: know that no constitutional right which the South 


| the question from a State court into a Federal , 


the time, than it is in Ohio, and the fugitive slave | 
law among the rest. Ihavearight toknow some- ! 


thing about it, for Ihave been a practicing lawyer, | 


in a small nisi prius way, for forty-two years. 
When that attempt was made to evade the pen- 
alties of the law of 1850, what did the courts do? 
They punished the offenders; they imprisoned 
them; and when the people attempted to interfere | 
in the matter, Governor Chase went to that! 
meeting and advised them to go home and submit, | 
and they did so. 

In 1794 the people of Pennsylvania would not | 
submit to a tax on whisky. They loved whisky, 
and held that they had an inalienable right to 
drink it [laughter] without being taxed for it. 
They got up a waraboutit, and a horse was shot, 
That was in the administration of General Wash- 
ington. During the administration of Mr. Jefe 
son, Aaron Burr was tried for treason. So, in 
every State of this Confederacy, there will be 
times when misguided men will say they will not 
have a law enforced which they do notlike. This 
fugitive slave law is founded on the Constitution 
of the United States; but, as I have always con- 
tended, if there was no Jaw on the subject, the | 
man who would come into our State and find his 
runaway negro, would be allowed to retain him | 
and bring him back. I have no doubtat all about | 
it. I know that if I were a judge—and it is a j 
great pity I am not, [laughter|—I would allow a | 
slave-owner to take back his slave, even though 
there were no law on the subject. The Consti- | 
tution gives that right. 

That being the casc, I do not know what harm 
this feeling does anybody. 1 feel myself as much 
bound by the oath which I take at that desk, (if 
ever the time comes to swear us,) to maintain the 
interests of South Carolina as I do to maintain 
the interests of Ohio. { think that the provision 


resentatives of the whole people of the United | 
States shall be elected in districts, was designed 
simply to entitle cach district to a Representative 


are clected the man of South Carolina represents 
Ohio, and the man of Ohio represents South Car- 
olina, for the oath which he takes, in official form, 
means that, and the laws he may enact operate | 
all over the country. [Applause] We all come 
I can tell you what Ohio wants; you 
can tell me what South Carolina wants; and, in | 
rod’s name, can we not agrec? If we cannot, 
let us agree to disagree. Do we not all know 
that the prosperity and strength of South Carolina 
ave the strength and prosperity of every portion 
of the North? Do we not all know that the pop- 
ulation and wealth of Boston add to the wealth 


: . li 
and power of South Carolina? Dowe notall know 


that when the time comes, if cver it shall come, | 
that any Power will be weak or wicked enough to | 
attempt to subvert this Republic, that every man H 
in the Union would see the last drop of his blood | 
poured out on the battle ficld before it should be | 
subverted? Do we notall feelthat way? If you | 
do not, I do. Forty-odd years ago we were at | 
war with Great Britain. Ohio was a weak State | 
then. i 


ern Indians led on by Tecumseh and allied with 


Ken- | 
tucky, with her usual alacrity, marched ten thou- | 
sand of the best and bravest of her people to the į 
fronticrs of Ohio. Many hundreds of those brave 
men lett their bones to whiten the battle fields of 
the then unprotected frontier of Ohio. Iwill not: 
forget this while ] have a vote or a voice in the 
councils of this Union of States. 

We have no occasion to quarrel over this sub- 
ject, if we only knew cach other’s hearts. Men 
talk of the rights of the North and of the rights 
ofthe South. I: will not do to consider the sub- 
ject in that light. I know that the people of the | 
South do really believe that there isa combination į 
of politicians at the North to take away from them | 
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| some right which they have under the Constitu- | 


tion. How can that happen? I know that ques- ; 


has can be taken from her. If the constitutional 
right of any citizen is jeopardized, he can bring 


i 
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I remember, j 
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courthere. In 1833, there was a dispute in South 
Carolina about the constitutionality of duties 
levied on foreign goods. ‘The people of that State 
thought that the law was unconstitutional, and 
the State court, I believe, decided that it was. 
That was a more dangerous crisis than any that 
can be conjured up by these fabulous specters 
which we invoke now. That passed by, and 
has not South Carolina since that been happy 
under the Constitution, and has not she grown 
rich in the Union? This very peculiar descrip- 
tion of property has risen in value under the ad- 
ministration of the Federal Government very 
greatly, from that or from some other cause. 
What danger is there that this particular property 
is to be destroyed? I assure everybody that the 
Republican party is not a sectional party, and 
does not aim to destroy any rights of property, 
anywhere. I know not why it should be calicd 
so. As I have said, its doctrines are precisely 
the doctrines of the founders of this Government. 
Is there any question to be taken during this ses- 
sion, that we know of, touching the relations of 
master and slave? The Territory of Washington 
is organized. The Territory of Utah does not 
present any issue which raises the question of 
slavery. 

Where in our domain else can this question 
come up? Now, shall we anticipate? Will not 
sucha course be productive of mischief? And in 
reference to the sentiments of Mr. Sewarp—Mr. 
Sewarp is a very respectable man. I shall draw 
no comparison between him and others; he has 
the confidence of a great and powerful State; but 
if there is any difference between him and others 
on great questions, let us leave that to whom it 
may concern. What I desire, what all, I think, 
should now desire—is that if we are to discuss 
these questions we should organize the House. 
If you do not choose to elect the gentleman I 
have nominated, select a better one if you can find 
a better one. I think if we can get in this House 
a gentleman and an honorable man in that chair, 
we should put him therenow immediately, in some 
way orother. [attach no such importance to the 
election as other gentlemen seemto. Ido notsee, 
how a Speaker in that chair can prevent a ma- 
ority of the Flouse from doing as they please; I 
would like to sce him do it. Ido not believe it 
possible. I suppose we must organize the House 
in some way or other, and really it seems to me 
that what we eall this preliminary discussion is 
somewhat out of place. Let us remember that 
we have work todo. When the House is organ- 
ized we can discuss these questions ina legitimate 
way; and when we come to consider our ways, I 
should esteem him the best friend I have on the 
face of the earth who will satisfy me that the 
doctrines which I hold on these subjects are 
wrong. I should like now to move to lay this 
whole subject on the table. 

Mr. COX obiained the floor. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Lask the gentleman to 
give way, to enable me to move that the House 
adjourn. 

Mr. COX. No, sir; I prefer to go on now. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I merely desire to have 
it understood that there is to be no vote taken to- 


nignt. 
Several Mempers. Certainly not. 
Mr. COX. Mr. Clerk, I wish that some other 


member from the State from which I come would 
answer the very facctious and sophistical argu- 
ment of my colleague from the district near my 
own, [Mr. Corwin.] I donot think, sir, that he 
differs so much from the Democratic party as per- 
haps his position here might.lead us to believe. 
But I do not believe that the masses of the Re- 
publican party in the State of Ohio approve of his 
sentiments as here enunciated. I have always 
thought in my own mind, that the distinguished 
gentleman—and I have always quietly given him 
a great deal of credit for it—went into the Repub- 
lican party with his national sentiments, for the 
purpose of breaking down its sectionalism and de- 
stroying its distinctive features. But his speech 
to-day ought not to go to the country without 
some response from a Democratic member from 
hisown State. ‘his response I will endeavor to 


i give, without premeditation or preparation. 


Mr. Clerk, it seems to me proper, as the nom- 
incec presented by the Republican party for Speaker 


| is a Republican from the State of Ohio, that the 


politics of the Republican party of that State, of 


1859. 
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which he is an exponent, should be discussed. I 
am ready to say here, that that nominee is per- 
sonally as unexceptionable to the Democratic 
arty of Ohio, as any man of ‘the other side, un- 
ess it might be my friend who has just taken his 
seat, [Mr. Corwin.] - 

Mr. CLARK B. COCHRANE. Is it the un- 
derstanding that we are to have no vote to-night? 

Several Mumpers. There is no such under- 
standing. 3 

Mr. COX. I know that my friend paid his re- 
spects to me and my district last year, and he 
there. charged me with inconsistencies which are 
not quite so glaring as those he has exhibited 
here to-day. But I give my acknowledgment to 
the gentleman for the increased vote which the 
Democratic ticket received in that district, in con- 
sequence of the national speeches that he made 
there. A great many of the people of southern 
Ohio, a great many national men, and a great 
many Democrats, coincide, I must say, in the re- 
marks of my colleague, [Mr. Corwiy;] but it is 
not true that what he has said embodies the prin- 
ciples of the Republican party. It is not true that 
he speaks for their organization in Ohio. It is not 
true that he speaks the sentiments of their plat- 
form. I will show you, before I sit down, that 
that organization is one subversive of the Con- | 
stitution, one that strikes down the judges of the 
State for daring to sustain that. Constitution, and 
that the men in that party in Ohio, who do not go 
along with the men who speak the abolition sen- 
timent of the Western Reserve, are mercilessly 
slaughtered in Ohio. They have no controlling 
political status with their party... 

I know, sir, that gentleman stand here upon 
this floor, representing Republican constituents, 
who, as Mr. Greeley says, have only a slight 
varnish of Republicanism. Old Whigs go before 
the State conventions, make their speeches, and 
present their candidates—national men—but they 
always are overruled, and the conventions are 
turned into slaughter houses for national men, who 
still cling to the Republican party. How was it 
in respect to striking down the chief justice of our 
State, for daring to do his duty? Ido not know 
whether the gentleman who aspires to be Speaker 
indorsed that movement in convention. J hope 
that he did not. I hope that he belonged to that 
other wing, who sustained Judge Swan in his de- 
cision in favor of the constitutionality of the fugi- 
tive slave law. But the fact remains, and cannot 
be blotted out; and so long as Ohio politics are 
now made a national matter, and the endeavor is 
to give them a national tinge and color, I want the 
country to understand the lawless and orderless 
character of that organization. How did that 

uestion come up in the last campaign of our 
State? I will give you the facts in a few words: 

A Kentuckian lost his slave, who had escaped 
into Ohio. The slave went to the neighborhood 
of the University of Oberlin, and when he got 
there, he was aided and protected by that class of 
men, who think that their inward convictions 
should be the highest law of their action, irrespec- 
tive of constitutional obligation. The owner of 
that slave found a warrant for his action in the Con- 
stitution and the laws passed in pursuance of it. 
He went to the United States commissioner for | 
the process of recapture. He procecded lawfully. 
It was found that he had a right to reclaim the 
fugitive and take him back to his service. After 
obtaining his writat Columbus, with United States | 
officers, he went up to the neighborhood of Ober- 
lin. There the slave was arrested; and after the | 
arrest, a party of persons-—-Plumb, Peck, and 
others of the crowd of disunionists who dishonor 
that part of Ohio—rescued him from the custody 
of the proper officers of the Government. The 
United States officers did not choose to.lay under 
the particular odium of failing to perform their 
duty. They went tothe United States court at 
Cleveland, and there had these Oberlin rescuers 
indicted. They had them tricd—these men who 
have, as they claim, the peculiar sanction of God 
Almighty to rise above law in this country. 
They were indicted and tried at Cleveland. They 
were convicted. And what was the result? 

Why, sir, a scheme was got up by the Repub- 
lican party, as I will show you, to break down 
that conviction. They started the idea that the 
law was unconstitutional. They sent for Judge 
Spaulding, who is the fabricator of the Repub- 
lican platform of 1856. He declared the fugitive 


| Ohio, as there is a sectionalism in. the 
| can party outside of Ohio. 


| streets with banners, which were revolutionary 
| against the Federal Government, and which bore 


slave law to be unconstitutional. It was urged 
that before punishment, the case should be taken 
before the supreme court. Down to the su- 
preme court they 
yers and politicians, down to Columbus they 
hurried, to know whether the law was consti- 
tutional or not. What was the result? “They 
found that we had five judges upon our supreme 
bench—threg from southern Ohio and two. from 
northern Ohio. You will bear in mind that there 
is a local sectionalism in the Republican party in 
republi- 
We had five judges 
on cur supreme bench. . They were the tribu- 
nal to try the question. Three lived in the South 
and two in the North. Judge Swan, one of my 
constituents, lived in Columbus. “Now,” said 
these gentlemen, ‘we will make these judges de- 
cide this law to be unconstitutional. Judge 
Swan’s time is nearly ouf—how can we reach 
him? We will do it, by bringing this discussion 
before the supreme court. if he does not de- 
cide that law to be unconstitutional, and release 
these men who have been convicted, then we will 
puthim to the political torture !”” Accordingly, the 
eleven counties of the Western Reserve, which give 
the Republicans their majority in the State, were 
appealed to; and I want it understood that out 
of three hundred and fifty thousand votes cast in 
our: State, there are one hundred and seventy- 
one thousand two hundred and sixty-six good 
Democratic voters who have no approbation for 
servile insurrection. -[Applause upon the Dem- 
cratic benches and in the galleries.] In that 
State we have a Democracy as firm as any which 
the Union can boast! - 1 
Well, sir, on this Western Reserve, which rules 
the Republican party in the State of Ohio, these 
men asserted that the United States officers ought 
to be hung as pirates, and they got together and 
formed asocicty which they called “ The Sons of 
Liberty.” But that would not do. What more | 
did they do? The gentleman who preceded me 
[Mr. Corwiy] told us about the Cleveland con- 
vention, and 1 would like his attention, that we 
may get this matter right before the country. 
That convention was intended to intimidate Judge 
Swan. They held it, and passed resolutions for 
that purpose, When they came to that mect- 
ing, ten thousand strong, they marched through 
the streets of Cleveland with seditious banners 
and seditious music. I saw a description of it in 
a Republican paper. First marched the Sons of 
Liberty, with Giddings at their head—Giddings, 
who had upon this floor announced himself in favor 
of a servile insurrection, as I will ‘conclusively 
show, notwithstanding the disclaimer of his suc- 
cessor yesterday. They marehed through the 


emblems which found:their out-crop at Harper’s 
Ferry. One banner is noticeable. On one side 
of it is written: 
Ashtabula. 
Regnante Populo. 
On the other: 
Sons of Liberty, 1769. 
Down with the Stamp Act! 
1859 


Down with the Fugitive Acti 


went, black and white, law- f 


Not “repeal it,” for they were not then in favor 
of that, and no Republican that I have ever known, 
has risen in his seat here and moved to repeal | 
that law. And now, though committed to its re- | 
peal by their resolutions passed in ‘convention, 
there is not one of them togetuphere and move the 
repeal of that cnactment; and the very gentleman 
[Mr. Corwin] upon the committee who reported 
the resolution to the convention, and who sus- 
tained the nominee placed upon the platform then 
laid down, will not vote, as be has told us, in 
favor of the repeal of thatlaw. Yes, sir, it was 
«down with the fugitive slave law; not to re- 
peal it, but to crush it in the dust; and, as if to | 
give significance to their talk upon this subject, | 
they marched through the streets to the music of | 
the old French revolutionary song—the Mar- 
seilles Hymn, that glorious inspiration of Dem- | 
ocracy; that defiance, not against constitutional 
liberty, but against despotic kingcraft. F have 
understéod that these “ Sons of Liberty’’ and the 
students from Oberlin sung it in French, Now: 
you know our friends from New England, who | 
made up the Sons of Liberty, have a nasal twang | 
peculiar to their singing, cad the French language i: 


has the samé nasal peculiarity, andavhen thetiwo 
were combined they produced the most ‘thrill ng. 
effect in the streets of Cleveland... [Laughter] 
Aux armes citoyens!  Formexbattallions 1 (Orest 
laughter.]. Iean imagine how it sounded. They 
marched down ten thousand strong and i Seles 
Giddings their chairman. Whois ‘he ehate 
heard him in this Hall. We know who ‘he is 
and of what party are those who 'stood:around 
him here and gave “him .aid-and ‘comfortias he 
preached disunion. and sectional doctrine: ie? 
> Yesterday, while the: gentleman ‘from Tenhds- 
sec [Mr. Netson] was addressing-the. House “in 
one of these Union strains, in: order to show-up 
the disunionists, he quoted from’ the famous ‘or 
infamous Giddings appeal in favor of servile in- 
surrection, and of which the Harper’s Ferry-affair 
is the legitimate fruit. But the successor of Gid+ 
dings arose and denied that that gentleman ever 
uttered such a sentiment upon this floor. . And 
have recently seen that the Journal of Commerce, 
of New York, has been compelled -to take back 
that sentiment, in consequence of the denial of 
Mr. Giddings. But that denial will ‘not'do... It 
is in the Congressional Globe, word'for word, as 
the gentleman read it. It will be found on- page 
648 of the cone Globe of the first session 
of the Thirty-Third Congress; and I will have it. 
read, that oe may see: where the seed was 
sown of which this servile insurrection at Har 
per’s Ferry was the inevitable sequence. ma 

Mr. PALMER. ‘Will the gentleman: yield: a 
moment, that I may have read, in this;connection, 
a resolution adopted. : a ay 

Mr. COX. ait until I get through. T know 
what that resolution is. Here ig what Mr. Gid- 
dings said: ; af ; 

“ Sir, I would intimidate no one ; but I tel you there is 
a spirit in the North which will set at defiance all the low 
and unworthy machinations of this Exccutive, and of the 
minions of its power. When the contest shall come 5 when 
the thunder shall roll, and the lightning flash ; when the 
slaves shall rise in the South; when, in imitation of the 
Cuban bondmen, the southern slaves of the South shall 
feei that they arc men; when they feel the stirring emo- 
tions of immortality, and recognize the stirring truth that 
they are men, and entitled to the rights which od has; be- 
stowed upon them; when the slaves shall feel that, and 
when masters shall turn pale and tremble, when their dwell- 
ings shall smoke, and dismay sit on each countenance. 
then, sir, I do not say ‘we will laugh at your calamity, an 
mock when your fear cometh,’ but J do say, when that 
time shall come, the lovers of our race will stand forth, and 
exert the legitimate powers of this Government for tree- 
dom. We shall then have constitutional power to act for 
the good of our country, and do justice to the slave. Then 
will we strike off the shackles from the limbs of the slaves, 
That wilt be a period when this Government will have 
power to act between slavery and freedom, and when it 
can make peace by giving freedoin to the slaves, And let 
me tell you, Mr. Speaker, that-that time hastens. It is 
rolling forward. ‘The President is exerting a power that will 
hasten it, though not intended by him. I hail it as Ido the 
approaching dawn of that political and moral millennium 
which J am well assured will come upon the world,” 

I would not have referred to this matter but for 
the denial of Mr. Giddings’s successor. 
.. Mr. HUTCHINS. | If I mistake not, the ex- 
tract read from the Globe is not the extract quoted 
by the gentleman from. Tennessee. yesterday, 
That extract is as follows: 

“J look forward to the day when there shall be a servile 
insurrection in the South; when the black man, armed 
with British bayonets, and led on by British officers, shall 
assert his freedom, and wage a war of extermination against 
his master. And though we may not mock at theirealam- 
ity, nor laugh when their fear cometh, yet we will hail it 
as the dawn of a political millennium.’? 

Is that, word for word, what the gentleman has 
read ? . 

Mr. COX. 1 do not know nor care whether it 
is word for word, for I said yesterday that 1 had 
notcompared it with the original. I said yester- 
day that the sentiment was the very same; but 
there it is, from the Globe, every whit as obnox- 
ious. . S 

Mr. HUTCHINS. That is another thing. 

Mr. COX. Let me ask the gentleman if he 
indorses that sentiment? | 

Mr. HUTCHINS. Iwill say to the gentle- 
man that, when the House is organized, and I 
can get the fleor at the proper time, Iwill answer 
all questions which may be put to me; but Towill 
not answer any now. [Hisses from the Demo- 
cratic benches.] Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question? [Cries of “ Oh,no! that 
won't do!”’ ar 

Mr. COX. I understand that- my colleague 
was sent here as the successor of Mr. Giddings, 
because he was even yet more radical than wag 
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Giddings himself, who was compelled to stay at 
home, because, in an unguarded moment, he voted 
for the Montgomery-Crittenden bill, which per- 
mitted the people of a Territory to forma consti- 
tution recognizing slavery. How that may be, I 

- know. not; but in pursuance of my other state- 
ment, I will refer to the Appendix of the Congres- 
sional Globe, of the same session, page 418, where 
there has been some modification of that sentiment 
of Mr. Giddings, but not such.a modification, as 
to destroy the murderous force and seditious intent 
of the extract cited by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, [Mr. Netson.] 

‘What I want to show, particularly to my 
colleague, [Mr Corwin,] who does not differ from 
me so much on this subject, is that in the last 
campaign in Ohio, he was supporting a platform 
entirely different from his sentiments here pro- 
claimed. He aided a man placed upon that plat- 
form who had no affinity with his doctrines in re- 
lation either to the fugitive slave law, or to the 
perpetuity of the Union, or the sanctity of the 
constitutional compact. 

Mr. CORWIN. Are not the doctrines I put 
forward to-day the same as those avowed in Ohio 
by Governor Dennison? 

Mr. COX. The gentleman asks me whether 
or not the doctrines he has put forth to-day are 
not the exact doctrines of Governor Dennison? 
Twill answer. The gentleman sustained Gov- 
ernor Dennison. But mark you! at the same 
revolutionary meeting, Governor Dennison was 
present 

Mr. CORWIN. No, he was not. 

Mr.COX. He was present, as I was about to 
say; by letter; more significant, because more 
premeditated, than by personal presence. And 
at that meeting, which was called for the purpose 
of breaking down the law and the Constitution, 
this letter from Governor Dennison, dated May 
20, 1859, was read. I will read the concluding 
paragraphs: 

“Get me express my ardent hope that the proceedings 
of your convention may be such as will permanently con- 
tribute to the advancement of the sacred principles of free- 
dom, justice, and humanity, which have been so violently 
assailed by the imprisonment in your county jail of Plumb 
and Peck and their devoted eolieagues, under the insult- 
ing provisions of the fugitive slave act? 

What docs that mean? My venerable friend 
here says——— 

Mr.CORWIN. Not venerable, if you please. 

Mr. COX. Well, my young friend from Ohio, 
then-—in the presence of the ladies, [Laughter]— 
my young friend from Ohio says he supported 

r. Dennison, who was the embodiment of the 
principles of the party, and he sustained him in 
all his principles and all his conduct, 

Mr. CORWIN. J ask if Governor Dennison 
did not, in all his speeches in Ohio, advance the 
same doctrines as I did? 

Mr. COX. IfGovernor Dennison advanced the 
same doctrines as the gentleman, then he must 
have run counter to his own most deliberate writ- 
tenstatement. He says, in effect—‘ You Plumb, 
and you Peck, and diyor ‘devoted colleagues’ 
now in jail for breaking the law of the United 
States—you men who have rescued from the Uni- 
ted States officers one properly in their charge; 
you who were guilty of breaking the law and the 
Constitution, you were engaged in the cause of 
liberty, humanity, and justice’’—forsooth! And 
the gentleman says he sustained Mr. Dennison, 
and sustained the sentiments Dennison advocated. 
Tf he sustained him, he sustained for justice that 
which breaks down the courts; he sustained that 
for humanity and liberty, which will break down 
the Constitution, which under God is the best and 
the most refined system of civil polity that God 
ever vouchsafed to man for civil government. 
[Great applause. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Did not the so-called Demo- 
cratic party sustain Judge Ranney? And did 
not Ranney Ob HOSS the fugitive slave law? 

Mr. COX, As to the last question—no, sir! 
Judge Ranacy stood by the fugitive slave law, 
after it was enacted. Yes, and the old Whig 
party, too, in 1850, of which Dennison was a 
member, of which he was the presidential elector, 
approved in their platform the compromise meas- 
ures, including the fugitive slave law, as a finality 
on that subject. The gentleman near me, [Mr. 
Brineuam,] { believe, then sustained the same meas- 
ures. But last year they were found in conven- 
tion voting against that finality. They regarded 
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it as a dead letter. It was of no consequence any 
longer with reference to this Government. The 
comity between the States was nothing. They 
yielded to the ‘ pressure’? referred to by the gen- 
tleman, [Mr. Corwin,] which came from the Re- 
serve. ; 

Mr. BINGHAM. TI understand my colleague 
to make the remark that, in the year 1850, I ap- 
proved of the fugitive slave act. I beg leave to 
say that my colleague has fallen unintentionall 
into a great mistake in reference to that. In 1850, 
according to my recollection, and I do not think 
I am mistaken, there was a convention in session 
in the city of Nashville which had for itsavowed 
object the disruption and destruction of the Amer- 
ican Union and Constitution. A convention was 
called in Cincinnati for the purpose of denounce- 
ing 

Several Voices. Thatisnotso. . f 

Mr. COX. I ask you simply whether you 
sustained the fugitive slave law? 

Mr. BINGHAM. [tell the gentleman that I 
did no such thing. 

Mr. COX, Iam satisfied with the gentleman’s 
answer. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But will the gentleman do 
me the justice to permit me to state what I did do? 

Mr. COX. Task you whether you did or not, 
at Cincinnati, ata Union meeting, make a speech 
sustaining the compromise measures of 1850, in- 
cluding the fugitive slave law? 

Mr. BINGHAM. 1 did no such thing. 

Mr. COX. Then, sir, you were wrongly re- 
ported in the city papers. 

Mr. BINGHAM. And in the same city papir 
I am reported as dissenting openly and publicly 
in that specch to a resolution which declared that 
Jaw constitutional; and I dissent from it to-day as 
I did then. The speech to which I refer was very 
imperfectly reported in the papers. 

r. COX. Oh! that was it! Do yoù agree 
with my distinguished friend [Mr. Corwin] in 
regard to its constitutionality? 

r. BINGHAM. I do not agree with him or 
any other man as to its being constitutional. 

Mr. COX. Then, where are we to find any 
harmony in the Republican party on this subject? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I answer by saying, that 
you will find no such harmony in your own party. 

Mr. COX. That is no answer, sir. Our dis- 
tinguished friend [Mr. Corwin] who spoke to- 
day, says that he is the embodiment of that party; 
and the gentleman here [Mr. Binenam] must be 
a rebel. Mr. Clerk, I do not understand where 
the head or the tail of the Republican party is. 
Is the gentleman [Mr. Corwin] the head or the 
tail? [Great laughter.] I think of it,as the Irish- 
man thought of the elephant—“ there is sure a tail 
at both ends of the animal.” [Great laughter.] 

Now, I ask my distinguished friend, who is 
the candidate fer Speaker, [Mr. SHERMAN, ] 
whether or not he believes in tke constitutionalit 
of the fugitive slave law? I hope my friend will 
do me the courtesy to answer this question. It 
is a serious matter. It relates to one of the com- 
promises of the Constitution; one of the sacred 
compacts under which the Republic was organ- 
ized, and without which it could not have been 
made and could not continue to exist. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I decline, as I did the other 
day, to answer any interrogatories. 

r. COX. Idid not hear my colleague. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will repeat it: 1 decline 


to answer the interrogatory of my colleague, as | 


he knew I would; and I will state to him, and to 
gentlemen on the other side of the House, that I 
stand upon my public record. 


House, who have, for the last four years, been 
engaged in a series of measures—none of which 
I approve. Ihave no answers to give to them. 
[Applanse and hisses.] 

Mr. COX. Ido not know what contest in the 


last four years upon which the gentleman has so | y 
li They thought they would hold this Abolition rod 


conspicuousarccord. If it was in relation to sla- 
very in the Territories, or the admission of new 
States, I do not think his record is so very definite 
upon that subject that he can treat my question 


so cavalierly; for when the State of Oregon came | 
here with a constitution which was free and 
made by the peoplo—free, and made so by enough | 


of them, where was the record of the present can- 
didate for Speaker, then? Why, sir, when that 


: vote was taken, or just before it was taken, when 


I do not expect | 
‘the support of gentlemen on that side of the 


he hada chance to manifest his sympathy for free- 
dom in favor of a free State on de Pacific, which 
was knocking at the door for admission, how did 
he treat those noble Republicans who ‘cry aloud 
for freedom in his State? Why, by going pre- 
cipitately out of yonder door. ` [Roars oflaugh- 
ter and ap anae 

Mr. SHERM N. Did I understand my col- 
league to allude to me as evading a vote? 

Mr. COX. Isaw the gentleman in the Hall 
before the vote wastaken—but a few moments be- 


fore. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Upon what question? 

Mr. COX. The Oregon question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Clerk, allow me to 
say to my colleague 

EMBERS on the Democratic side. Don’t yield 
to him. He declines to answer questions. 

Mr. COX. I will hear my colleague. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iwill say to my colleague 
that I never evade a vote. Uniformly, upon all 
questions relating to the admission of Oregon, I 
voted against it. Iwas engaged atthe time of the 
final vote on a special committee of this House, 
and I went down to the committee room with a 
gentleman on the other side. 

Mr. COX. And yet every other member of 
your committee was here to vote at the time the 
vote was taken! Mr.Clerk, the gentleman says 
he voted against the admission of Oregon in all 
its preliminary stages, but when it came to the 
cap-sheaf—when there was a fair opportunity of 
extending the last vote of welcome to the expected 
sister State—when there was chance to put the 
apex upon freedom’s pyramid—he was not there! 

Now, I only wish to expose to the country and 
the House the inconsistent, heterogeneous ele- 
ments which make up this mosaic, called Repub- 
licanism in Ohio. Whatare they? Mr. Dennison, 
their candidate for Governor, as I have already 
said, was an old line Whig in 1850, was a Gen- 
eral Scott elector in 1852, and sustained the plat- 
form of the Whig party, which said the fugitive 
slave law and the compromises of 1850 were a 
finality. He changed round this year; and, by 
the aid of the distinguished gentleman who last 
spoke, [Mr. Corwin,] was made Governor of 
Ohio, by the votes of the Western Reserve men 
to whom-he bowed in the dust. By the letter 1 
have quoted, you will see that he changed all his 
notions as to the fugitive slave act and the com- 
promises of 1850. He hailed the infraction of the 
Constitution as justice; he hailed the breaking of 
the law as liberty; he hailed the rescuing of the 
lawbreakers as humanity And then he went 
out to the people of Ohio and undertook to say, 
in his speeches to one portion of our people, that 
he was an old line Whig, and in another portion 
he sang the Marseilles Hymn with these Oberlin 
rentlemen. Now, I propose to read the rest of 

is letter. I wish to show who was the candi- 
date sustained by these national Republicans from 
Ohio, including the gentleman, (Mr. Corwin. ] 
He said further: 

“And that in the contest between the antagonisms of 
freedom and slavery, forced upon us by the southern oli- 
garchy and its northern allies, we may at all times prove 
ourselves worthy descendants of the heroic founders of the 
Republic, who declared one of the great purposes of the 
Federal Constitution to be the securing to themselves and 
their posterity ‘the blessings of liberty.’ 

“Accopt the assurance of my sincere regard personally, 


and my uncompromising hostility to slavery and despotism 
in every form.” 


Well now, sir, what further took place at the 
meeting to which this letter was addressed? Why, 
I will tell you. Mr. Giddings, whose sentiments 
were the natural antecedents and causes of the 
Harper’s Ferry affair, dismissed that convention 
of ten thousand with a benediction, and they all 
came down to the city of Columbus, black and 
white, to find out whether or not the supreme court 
would decide adversely to the constitutionality of 
the fugitive slave law. They thought they had 
it all right. Judge Swan’s time was nearly out. 


from Cleveland over him. But, before I go fur- 
ther upon this point, allow me to say that Gov- 
ernor Chase was at that meeting in Cleveland, but 
he did not counsel exactly as my distinguished 
friend [Mr. Corwin] has said he did. He didnot 
counsel them to fight this matter at the ballot-box 
altogether. Ile got up in that meeting of disor- 

anizers and revolutionists with their Marseilles 
Ely at, and their cries and shricks of “down 
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with the fugitive slave law !”’ and he laid his hand 
upon his heart, or that particular part of his an- 
atomy where his heart is supposed to reside, fap- 
plause and hisses,] and he said: 

«c Some of the most respected citizens of the State, whom 
he had-known for years, had done what they believed to be 
right, and which not one.man in ten thousand would look 


up into the blue sky, with his hand on his heart, and say 
was not right.” d 


He added these significant words: 


“This case has, been brought before the courts of the 
State, and they are bound to carry out their duty under such 
a view ofit. Ifthe process for the release of any prisoner 
should issue from the courts of the State, he was free to 
say that so long as Ohio was a sovereign State, that process 
should be executed.” i à 


He promised that if the supreme court of Ohio, 
at Columbus, should decide that law to be uncon- 
stitutional, as he thought it was unconstitutional, 
that for one, as chief magistrate and commander- 
in-chief of the forces of otir State, he would see 
that that nullification was made effective, even to 
the shedding of the blood of our citizens. [Laugh- 
ter from the Republican side.] Yes, sir, let them 
laugh over it. It is nevertheless true, that the 
came down to Columbus, with some of your Har- 
pers Ferry cut-throats among them, armed, to 

reak down the laws of the United States, with 
pistols and knives—black men and white men—to 
despoil the State of Ohio of its fair reputation as 
one of the faithful States of this Confederacy. 

Well, it so happened that they reckoned with- 
out theirhost. Judge Swan delivered the opinion 
of the majority of the court. Though he had 
been a Republican, and had received eighty thou- 
sand majority on their ticket in 1854, he held that 
for sixty years, the law of 1793 had been upon 
the statute book, and@’acquiesced in’and sustained, 
and that the law of 1850, amending it, had been, 
by the same authority, sustained by the supreme 
courts of Massachusetts, of Rhode Island, of 
Pennsylvania, of Indiana, and of California, and 
by the supreme court of Ohio on the circuit; and 
that the Wisconsin case, if properly cxamined, 
was no exccption to the general rule, which de- 
cided that the act of 1793 and ifs amendment of 
1850 were constitutional acts. Here is the exact 
language: 

“ Whatever differences of opinion may now exist in the 


public mind, as to the power of Congress to punish rescuers, 
as provided in the acts of 1793 and 1850, no such vital blow 


is given either to constitutional rights or State sovereignty | 


by Congress thus enacting a Jaw to punish a violation of the 
Constitution of the United States as to demand of this 
court the organization of resistance. If, after more than 
sixty years of acquicscence by all departments of the na- 
tional and State governments, in the power of Congress to 
provide for the punishment of rescuers of escaped slaves, 
that power is to be disregarded, and all laws which may be 


passed by Congress on this subject from henceforth are to | 


be persistently resisted and nullified, the work of revolution 
should not be begun by the couservators of the public 
peget” 

And, as a fit and eloquent climax to his decis- 
ion, he used this expression, as nearly as I can 
give it: 

«Asa citizen, L would not deliberately violate the Con- 


stitution or the law by interference with fugitives from ser- | 


vice. But if a weary, frightened slave should appeal to me 


to protect him from his pursuers, it is possible { might mo- į 


mentarily forget my allegiance to the law and Constitution, 
and give him a covert trom those who were on his track 5 
there are, no doubt, many slaveholders who would thus fol- 
low the instincts of human sympathy. And if I didit, and 
was prosecuted, condemned, and imprisoned, and brought 
by my counsel before this tribunal on a habeas corpus, and 
was then permitted to pronounce judgment in my own case, 
¥ trust T should have the moral courage to say, before God 
and the country, as I am now compelled to say, under the 
solemn duties of a judge, bound by my oflicial oath to sus- 
tain the supremacy of the Constitution and the law: * The 
prisoner must be remanded.’ ” 


‘That was the decision of our best judge in Ohio, 
our chief justice. He was aman, Mr. Clerk, of 


ae integrity of character, a man who held | 
t 


e balance of justice equipoised between high 
and low, rich and poor. He was learned, im- 
partial, and decisive for the right. In all respects 
ie was an upright judge. And for deciding thus, 
mark you, for being an impediment in the way of 
the ambition of our Republican Governor, for 
refusing to aid these higher-law fanatics of the 
Reserve, for refusing to serve under Joshua R. 
Giddings and his crew of the North, who coun- 
seled that the - United States officers should be 
shot down as pirates—for doing that, the Repub- 
lican convention struck his name from the roll of 
judges as unfit to wear the ermine! He was not 

liant to the purposes of higher-law fanaticism ! 
And my colleague [Mr. Corwin] sustained the 


| he was making a Democratic speech. 


convention ‘in this lawless and orderless proceed- ` 


ing. I know that in the campaign which followed 
he preached strong and well against these disor- 
ganizers. But I never could understand why he 
took the Republican stand-point he did, from 
which to hurl his thunders against the lawless 
and orderless miscreants of our State. There was 
one party where he might have done it with con- 
sistency. 

When the Republican convention voted, as he 
confesses they did, and voted unanimously, that 
the fugitive slave law was “subversive of both the 
rights of the States and the liberties of the peo- 
ple, and as contrary to the plainest duties of hu- 
manity and justice, and. abhorrent to the moral 
sense of the civilized world,” and when they de- 
manded its repeal, where, I submit to him, does 
it place him before the country? He admitted, 
in reply to my question, that as one of Mr. Fill- 
more’s Cabinet, he approved of that law; he thinks 
it constitutional; he will not repeal it. Yet he 
contented himself with voting against it in com- 
mittee. He allowed it to ‘pass the convention 
without dissent. He supported the candidates 
who were associated with its most solemn declara- 
tion, and who accepted nominations from the same 
convention. . And yet, further, he went forth to 
battle in the State against the very platform and 
for the very candidates thus placed before. the 
people. Am I not right, then, in saying that there 
was no other mode by which he could be consist- 
ent and national, except by coming over to the 
Democratic organization, and fighting with them 
for the integrity of the laws and of the Constitu- 
tion? ‘ 

That there. may be no mistake, let me refer to 
the resolution of the Republicans of Ohio: 

63, Resolved, That, proclaiming our determination rigid- 
ly to respect the constitutional obligations imposed upon 
the State by the Federal compact, we maintain the union 
of the States, the rights of the States, and the liberties of 
the people; and, in order to attain these important ends, 
we demand the repeal of the fugitive slave act of 1850, as 
it is subversive of both the rights of the States and the lib- 


| erties of the people, and as contrary to the plainest duties 


of humanity and justice, and abhorrent to the moral sense 
of the civilized world.” 


Now, what explanation docs the gentleman 
give us of this remarkable resolution? He tells us 
that there was a clause init, when before the com- 
mittee, ‘* that the fugitive slave law was unconsti- 
tutional, and that it was. stricken out before re- 
ported.” Ay, sir, that was the compromise that 
was made in the committee. After striking that 
out, to please the weaker wing—then to please the 
dominant abolition wing—they go right into the 


į convention and strike down the man who had 


decided it to be constitutional. Isnotthisa much 
more emphatic condemnation of that Jaw as un- 
constitutional, than any resolution?. If I had 
time, I could weary the House with the evidence 
from Republican journals and leaders, showing 
that Judge Swan was thus immolated, and be- 
cause of that very decision. Thé selection of his 
competitor, Judge: Gholson, was not from con- 
venience of locality. It was because he was 
recommended as a practical Abolitionist, who had 
freed his slaves in Mississippi. 

Well, Mr. Clerk, I might pursue this matter 
further. I have heard my friend here [Mr. Cor- 
win] make appeals to the patriotic, the order- 
loving, the law-abiding people of our State and 
of my own city. The very night after the con- 


| vention was held, I heard him make a speech in 


Columbus. I happened to be in the audience 
among some of the gentlemen from the Reserve 
while he was speaking, and many of them thought 
—and gave expression to their thoughis—that 


laughter.] 1 heard a gentleman in my neighbor- 
hood say that he believed the. pro-slavery men 
had. “yanked Governor Corwin right réound’’ 
on this question, and that “his speech was no 
better (for they some times do swear out there) 
than ene of your d——d Locofoco speeches.’’ 
{Roars of laughter.] i 
Now, Mr. Clerk, you see the position of this 
Ohio Republican party. I venturetheassertionthat 
if we could poll the members of the Ohio delegation 


on the other side of the House, we should find | 
them, perhaps, equally divided on this momentous i 


question on which the union of the States is 
founded, and without which it never could have 
been made. I think that perhaps my friend on 
the right (Mr. Corwin] would be ina minority 


[Much | 


if he were'to poll the délegation. : He-shakes-his 
head. How do you think it stands?. You hate 
how many members?. Rye he ae 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM... Fifteen. ‘ 
Mr..COX. You have fifteen membets. of the 
delegation.: Did you ever poll them? «No? You 
do not know how they stand upon this’ question. 
Well, my impression is that youareinva minority, 
and if you do want-to:hold-a class-meeting some 
time, as you said, and will callin your Democratic 
brethren, we will take the sense:or the census o 
the meeting. [Great laughter] 00° neey 
~I- was gratified, Mr. Clerk, to hear.our friend 
here give us a little dialectics on the subject of 
the higher law. I would have been glad tfit had 
been delivered in Ohio—in Cleveland—before the 
Harper’s Ferry foray took place, before theidis- 
union meeting there the other day. ‘Perhaps he:did 
deliver it. I know he did deliver some portions 
of it. But Mr. Wendell Phillips, whom he-de- 
nounces here so eloquently, is, as I claim, in his 
logic and in his:philosophy, the very exponent of 
the Republican theory and doctrine; and:F will 
show you how I will prove it. ‘He holds to:the 
idea of individual sovereignty. i na 
A Memouen. i 


Squatter sovereignty ? 

Mr. COX. No; sir; not squatter sovereignty, 
nor territorial sovereignty, nor congressional sov- 
ercignty. He opposes congressional sovereignty; 
as Republicans oppose it,'unless it prohibits: sla+ 
very. He opposes popular sovereignty all the .. 
time, as Republicans do; and I will -show-you 
wherein he agrees with the Republican party: in 
its philosophy. :He says that there can be no 
civil society unless every individual. member of it 
bows to its authority. He says that Governor 
Wise had no more: right. to hang John. Brown 
than John Brown had to hang Governor Wise: 
In his opinion, the State of Virginia is no more 
than a piratical crew. He says that there can 
be no majority, no minority. Anything which 
comes into opposition with his convictions must 
go down or go up with these convictions, not eX- 
cepting even the Constitution and laws of the 
country. Herein he is in harmony with the dom- 
inant segment of the Republican party. ; 

Iwill go one step further. Thatis the doe- 
trine of the New York Tribune, and of: Gov- 
ernor ‘Chase, applied to the Territories. My dis- 
tinguished friend [Mr. Corwin] shakes his head. 
I will tell him where he will find it: He will find 
it in his message of January, 1857, where he 
says that he believes that the right of property 
in man cannot be created by.any civil govern~ 
ment; that there is no power in any organized 
civil community to create the relation of master 
and slave; that no majority ina Territory, while 
such, or when it frames a State constitution, can 
create the relation of masterand slave, He would 
hold that each individual has the right for him- 
self to decide all these questions pertaining. to 
personal liberty, any law to the contrary notwith- 
standing, Is not this the Republican doctrine? 
Hence Governor. Chase is logical when hè says 
that Congress may prohibit slavery, but that it 
has no power to establish it. He would be logi- 
cal, if he said that the people of a Territory, bya 
majority, might brohibit slavery, but have no 
power to establish it, That is the legitimate con- 
sequence of this individual sovereignty preached 
by your Wendell Phillipses. If it has not been 
avowed by my honorable friend, at least he has 
indorsed the indorser of it. He says: “Never! 

Why, in Columbus one year ago—TI have the 
paper here—-you paid your attention to my dis- 
trict. There you shook hands with Governor 
Chase, on Goodale Park platform—did you not? 
You said that you had voted for him, and: had 
stood by him. “Do you not remember how face- 
tiously you remarked on your own countenance ? 
You had furnished your complexion to the party, 


| and he the colored principle. [Great laughter.] : E 


remember. Don’t you remember how cordially 

ou embraced? You shake your head again. 

ardon me. Ido not mean a bodily embrace— 
no, by no manner of means; but you had a most 
affectionate political hug before the people of 
Ohio! [Renewed laughter.] What, then, did 
the gentleman indorse in Governor Chase? He 
indorsed the individual sovereignty of Wendell 
Phillips, as applied by Governor Chase to civil 
society and the institution of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories. Itis the same doctrine that these fanatics 
have. They have a great family of isms, You 
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ean tell them‘ all by their hereditary marks of in- [f 


sanity. [Laughter.] 

Read in the Tribune thé enunciation of free- 
love doctrines. Stephen Pearl Andrews comes 
out--and mark how his logic suits Mr. Wendell 
Phillips, Governor Chase, and thé whole Repub- 
lican party.. Stephen Pearl Andrews says that 
he is for individual sovereignty, not in reference 
to slavery in the Territories, but in reference to 
the affectional: nature.. [Laughter.] He is op- 
posed to any affinity with any man or woman 
who does not come up square to the idea of free- 
love; unrestrained by the marriage relation or 
civilauthority. Hesays—* What! Bringyour 
law to bear upon me; enact that I shall live in a 
state of marriage under the civil law, against my 
passional attractions. What! Compel my sister 
to. keep, against her will, with her old husband? 
No, Lam for liberty, God and liberty! ?*—which 
means the Devil and freelust. So they go on, 
and so, these individual sovereigns run through 
the catalogue, from onc cnd to the other. They 
are all tied together by the same string of isms 
which our friend here has so eloquently and in- 
consistently denounced. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, the time for the Republican 
party to have denounced these dangerous doc- 
trines, was not after the Harper’s Ferry affair had 
occasioned so much dissatisfaction, anxiety, ap- 
prehension and dismay in the South. The time 

_to have denounced them was when Mr. Giddings 
made. his speech here in favor of servile insurrec- 
tion, The time to have denounced them was when 
Helper came along with his book; when Governor 
Sewarn said, that there was a higher law than the 
Constitution which required the extermination of 
slavery, and ‘that you and I must do it.” Then 
was the time for denunciation, and not after old 
Brown, wrought upon by the everlasting rub-a-dub 
of the abolition drum, got together his recruits, 
creptinto the valley of the Blue Ridge, collected his 
$10,000 worth of rifles and pikes, and in the night, 
when no premonition had been given, when all 
was hushed— 

Mr. MILES. On Sabbath. 

Mr. COX. Yes, sir; when there was, no 
sound to disturb the quiet but the church-going 
bell—took possession of an armory with one 
hundred thousand stand of arms, imprisoned in- 
offensive citizens, and slayed others. Why did 

ou not denounce these doctrines in the bud? 

hy did you not stop the bloody instructions of 
which this was the fruit? Why were they not 
denounced from. the pulpit, forum, and rostrum ? 
Why not denounced from these seats in Congress? 
You come up at this late day and say, Oh! we 
do not approve of this thing. The people of the 
free States do not approve of it.” Neither do 
they. 

My friend [Mr. Corwin] was right when he 
said that the people of Ohio, outside of the West- 
ern Reserve, are notin favor of insurrection and dis- 
solution. I think that the Reserve ought to be cut 
off and slid over to Canada, for which it has more 
affinity than for. tho United States. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUTCHINS. Why, then, cut off a part 
of the Union? 

Mr. COX. Iam sure that our people would be 
glad to change those counties of the Western Re- 
serve for Cuba and cheap sugar and molasses. 
{Great applause and laughter.] My friend isa 
correct exponent of the sentiment in Ohio in refer- 
ence to this insurrection. Iam glad he has re- 
ferred to it in the way he has. I will add my 
testimony—fecble as it is—to the testimony of the 
gentleman, to convince the South that these ma- 
rauders and murderers have no sympathy with 
the mass of the people of that State, from which 
most of them seem to have come, and within 
whose borders they concocted their fell designs. 

lt is due to the gentlemen of the South who 
have shown so much interest, anxiety, and ap- 
prehension on this subject, to say that at least 
one hundred and seventy-one thousand two hun- 
dred and sixty-six Democratic voters of Ohio put 
their seal of disapprobation on all the men con- 
nected cither by sentiment or act with this mat- 
ter. {Applause in the galleries.] That was the 
yote last year and if it were properly represented 
in this Hall, instead of six Democratic members 
only, we would now haye ten, From the sentiment 
of this year, four of these Republican gentlemen 
would be compelled to bid adieu to this scene of 
congressional life. 


But the distinguished gentleman who preceded 
me [Mr. Corwin] says, and says truly, that 
there is no sentiment in the southern part of our 
State—at least in that part of the State which he 
and I represent, which would not disapprove, in 
toto, of the men who have preached and acted out 
this servile insurrection. There is no sentiment 
in that part of Ohio which does not at once and 
forever protest against that horrible specter of 
history—a servile insurrection. I may go fur- 
ther and do justice to the Republican vote of 
Ohio this year. It was one hundred and eighty- 
four thousand five -hundred and two; more than 
half of that number, sir, in my judgment, tho- 
roughly condemn this raid upon Virginia. While 
I admit the sentiment is different in the Re- 
serve and at Cleveland; while I admit that the 
noisy leaders and blatant journalists who under- 
take to manage and do control the Republican 
pary in its platform and candidates, are not 

lessed with the same genuine spirit—I freely 
and willingly bear my testimony to the public 
execration which in Ohio has followed the insur- 
gents at Harper’s Ferry, their aiders and abet- 
tors. Let me go further. 

When you come to the great Northwest you 
find one million one hundred and sixty-two thou- 
sand voters in her seven States. This is a hun- 
dred thousand more than all the votes in the 
South, one third of the whole Union, and three 
times as many as New England. I believe, sir, 
that more than one half of these votes will be cast 
in 1860 for the Democratic party, for the rights 
of the States and the permanence of Federal con- 
cord. You will find those voters warm in favor 
of the Union and the Constitution, which is the 
only ligament which holds that Union together. 
You will find this attachment not merely in our 
party, but among the very men who voted form 
friend [Mr. Corwin] and many of the Republi- 
cans upon this floor. Look to the great North- 
west, and to its power as it is now, and as it will 
be. She has a lake and river tonnage of four 
hundred thousand tons, and five thousand miles 
of river and lake coast. She has, and must have 
ever, the Mississippi river as her outlet. © Has | 
she nothing at sia een She will be able to protect 
herself and the Union besides. In 1860 she will | 
have as many Representatives upon this floor as 
the whole Sough will then have, and three mem- 
bers to one from New England. You will find in 
her a conservative element which will say to the 
North, with its extremists, and to the South, with 
its extremists, “ thus far shalt thou go, and no 
further; here shall the waves of disunion be 
stayed”? You will find in the Northwest a con- 
servative element, which, if we have the Cincin- 
nati platform unaltered, will rise up to the support 
of the Democratic party, as the only safe reposi- 
tory of that constitutional power by which this 
Government is to be carried on. 

Itis said by men of science that the least dis- | 
turbance of the law of gravitation in the universe 
will disturb not only the stars in their courses, 
| but that it will change the position of the lightest 
flower upon the face of the earth. So it is with 
respect to that political gravitation by which the 
States are held in their spheres as they revolve 
around the Federal center. Not only will the 
disturbance of our Confederation and Constitu- 
tion, and the laws made in pursuance of it,— 
in the least particular, whether by resistance to 
law or by riotous insurrection, disturb the rela- 
tion of the various States, but it will disturb that 
concord of feeling in each individual citizen— 
which is the flower of our patriotism—without 
which the Constitution and the Union cannot be 
preserved. Without fraternity of fecling that 
Constitution is a dead letter—a mere wisp of straw 
—a rope of sand. There is a sentiment in the | 
Northwest which cannot and will not listen to a 
disunion sentiment. 

Iregret to hear upon this side of the Chamber the 
dissolution of the Union spoken of as a contin- 
gency. Iwish to say in behalf of the national | 
Democrats of Ohio, that with them there is no | 
| such word as that rung in our ears by southern 
gentlemen—‘* dissolution of the Union per se.” 
We know no dissolution per se. We have no | 
dead or living language to phrase such sentiments. 
‘We are for the Constitution and for the Union. 


We have no language to express anything with 
respect to breaking those ties, so eloquently de- 
| picted by my friend, [Mr. Corwin,] which bind i 


us together. Those ties are as old as the Consti- 
tution. I am prepared, as the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Joun Cocurane} said the other 
day, to sail over many a stormy sea in the pro~ 
tection of that Union and of that Constitution. If 
I have read aright the history of the formation of 
this Constitution, its framers had troubles and 
trials far more vexatious and arduous than those 
we have undergone in preserving it. 

It was as long as from March to September, 
1787, before they could agree upon an instrument, 
and before it could go out to the States for their 
ratification, They quarreled about the slave trade; 
they quarreled about the three-fifths. representa- 
tion of slaves in making up this body; and it was 
not until such patriotic appeals were made as we 
have heard here by gentlemen upon this side 
of the Chamber, that they could come together 
and agree upon this common Constitution. Too 
many of their descendants are too quick to listen 
to the ery of disunion.. We of the Northwest 


„have no affinity with any one, who utters that 


cry, whether from the North or South; whether 
it comes per se or per anything else. 

I remember an incident that occurred in the late 
Sepoy rebellion in India—a servile insurrection— 
which might have found more than its counter- 
part if the late affair at Harper’s Ferry had been 
consummated as it was designed. You remember 
that Lucknow was besieged for months, by those 
fiends in human shape, who did what Brown 
would have had the negroes of Virginia do. Death 
stared the beleaguered garrison in the face. The 
engineers even gave up hope. <A day, and all 
would be lost! A fever-stricken Scotch lassie, over- 
come with fatigue, lay upon the ground, wrapped 
in her plaid and wrapped in slumber. Suddenly 
she gave a cry of joy. Her delirium passed away. 
She exclaimed: “ Dinna ye not hear it? Dinna 
ye not hear it? Ay, lam no dreamin’. It’s the 
slogan of the Highlanders. We're saved! We’ro 
saved!’? The young girl had a keen ear for her 
national music. She was from the Highlands— 
the home of the MacGregors and the Douglas! 
The duller ear of the Lowlands did not catch the 
inspiring strain. ° I think, sir, I may be pardoned 
for saying that we of the Northwest have a keener 
sense, a quicker car for the music of the Union. 
Through the noise of strife and the cannonade of 
insurrection, and while other sections have dulled 
their sense by too frequent allusions and reflec- 
tions upon disunion, there remains in the North- 
west the ready love, the unselfish devotion, and 
the patriotic zeal which is quick to hail the music 
of the Union as the harbinger of our safety and 
repose! {Applause from the galleries.] 

r. STANTON. If itis the pleasure of the 
House to adjourn, I desire to say a few words in 
reply to my colleague [Mr. Cox] to-morrow, 
[eres of “ Adjourn !?’ © Adjourn !”] 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE, I move that the 
House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon, at 
five minutes to six o’clock, p. m, the House 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frivay, December 9, 1859. 
The House: met at twelve o'clock, m. Prayer 
by Rev. L. W. Bars. 
Chet ournalof yesterday was read and approved 
The CLERK stated that Mr. Sranron was en- 
titled to the floor. 
Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. 
leged question. 


I rise to a privi- 
It will be remembered that the 
day before yesterday one of my colleagues, a Ro- 
publican member of this House, [Mr. Ketioce,] 
thought proper to have read to us an article from 
the New York Tribune, reflecting on his political 
action as a member of this body. In the course 
of his strictures on that artiele, it was his pleas- 
ure to make certain charges against Judge Dove- 
Las, and to allude to what he said had occurred 
between him and Mr. Greeley. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I presume 
my colleague has reference to my colleague on 
this side of the House, [Mr. KELLOGG.] 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Yes, 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. J do not see 
my colleague in the Hall at present. 

Ar. MORRIS, of Illinois. I saw him here a 
moment ago. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. He has just 
this moment come in. 
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Mr. MORRIS, of Minois. T was observing, 
when I was interrupted by my colledgue, that tlie 
colleague to whom I was referring [Mr. KELLOGG] 
had, in the course of his strictures on the Tribime’s 
article, charged cértain matters as having occurred 
between Mr, Greeley and Senator Doveras, in the 
parlor of the latter gentleman’s house, two years 
ago this winter. Although I had no opportunity, 
on the spur of the moment, to ascertain what the 
facts were, I took it on myself, from my intimate 
‘knowledge of Judgé Doveias’s course at that 
time, to contradict the charge. That the House 
may know what the charge was, I send ùp to your 

es 


teported for that paper ; and I ask that it shall be 
read. 


The following extracts were read from the | 


Clerk’s desk: 


“Mr. KeLuoae, of Hlinois. I will not beled from my pur- 
pose. This matter does not concern any gentleman but 
myself. I have some knowledge of the tactics of this dis- 
tinguished gentleman, who assumes to direct the destinies 
of the Republican party. It is fresh in my recollection, 
and it is fresh in your recollection, Mr. Clerk, that this 

4same individual was, two years ago, planning and scheming 
for Illinois, as he is now planning and scheming for Pennsy}- 
vania and the whole Union. We have felt its effécts ; and 
when it strikes an Illinoisian, it strikes a man who is alive 
and sensitive to this kind of management and this kind of 
political chicanery. Two years aso—it is proper to allude 
to it—when the great struggle was about to be commenced 
in our own State, Greeley and others were here ; and in the 
parlor of Judge Doveras, night after night, in secret con- 
clave, plotting and planning to selt out the politics of IHi- 
nois; and, I might say, to sell Missouri, too. ‘Tel me not 
that I do not know this. I can prove it. There was.the 
scheme concocted.” id + w w * * 

‘The statement I made, as near as E recollect it, was, 
that Mr. Greeley was found in consultation with Mc. Doue- 
Las, to insure the election of Mr, Dovatas to the Senate 
of the United States from the State of Illinois. 

“ Mr. McCLernann. Beso good as to repeat, that again. 

“ Mr. Kevioee, of Ilinois. 


* 


parlor of Judge Doveras, planning and scheming the elec- 
tion of Judge Doueras to the Senate of the United States 
frony'the State of [linois.” 


Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. I cannot be mis- 
taken that the charge preferred by my colleague 
against Senator Doveras was, that he was in con- 
sultation in his own parlor with Mr. Greeley, of 
the Tribune, planning and scheming with him to 
secure his own reélection to the Senate from the 
State of Illinois, Now, sir, since I came into the 
Hall this morning, the New York Tribune of yes- 
terday has heen placed in my hands; and in it I 
find a Ictter or communication addressed by Mr. 
Greeley, over his own signature, to my colleague, 
[Mr. KeLLoee.] That the House may know 
what Mr. Greeley says, in reply to the charge 
preferred by-my colleague, I send to the Clerk’s 
desk the paper containing his communication, and 
ask that the portion which I have marked may be 
read; simply remarking, in the first place, that all 
the preecding part of the article relates to other 
matters between him and Mr. KeLLoce, as I 
believe. 

The following extract from a lettcrin the New 
York Tribune, of the 8th instant, was read from the 
Clerk’s desk: 

“I see, by the telegraphic dispatches of to-day’s proceed- 
ings, that you have been commenting on my dispatch and 
on me in terms which seem, so far as I can make out what 
you were at, to require no comment on my part, except in 
so faras they affect a political adversary. 
pas and I have been acquaintances for ten years or more, 
during which time each has given and taken hard blows, 
but I trust no foul ones, iam willing to call the account 


balanced, if he is. Once only in our lives did we agree on } 
a political question—that of resisting the attempt to foree | 


an abhorred constitution on the people of Kansas. During 
the struggle on that point, I was called to Washington, and 
went to his house, where we had two conversations on 
pending political topies. ‘Phere was at least one witness 
. in eacli instance, and that witriess is now a Republican 
memher of the House. Never before nor since have Mr. 
Doveras and I conversed on politics, save as opponents ; 
and on that occasion I am glad to have a witness to con- 
firm my own clear recollection that Mr. Dovezas’s reélec- 
tion to the Senate, or his future election to any post what- 
ever, Was not even mentioned. And never did any letter, 
message, or word, pass between us, implying a desire on his 
part that I should, or a promise on mine that I would, sup- 
port him, at any time, for any office whatever. And who- 
ever has at any time reported to you aught inconsistent 
with this must have drawn on his imagination for his facts, 
or be laboring under the grossest misapprehension. 
“Mr, Keiiosa, there is just one remaining tie of sym- 


a copy of the Daily Globe, containing it, as | 


I charge that Mr. Greeley į 
was again and again, with others, in consultation in the i 


Senator Dous- | 
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pathy between Sehator Doveras and myself, now that the i 
old relations of political antagonism between us are còm- 
płetely reéstablisned. I detest his doctrines, but I like his |] 
pluek. Had he signed, ever so heedlessly, a circular rec- 
ommending Tom Paine’s Age of Reason, you would never |} 
have found him prevaricating, nor apologizing, nor depre- || 
cating; he would have simply and coolly told his adver- 
saries to make the mest of it. Oh, that some Republicans 
could be, not merely almost, but altogether such as he is in 
this respect, however unlike in every other! T 

“ Respectfully, HORACE GREELEY. 
“New Yoru, December 6, 1859.” 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. I do not know that 

I have any comment to make. I do not think 
that any is necessary. Greeley gives a flat, un- 
equivocal, pointed denial to the charge of my 
colleague. It is for him to extricate himself from || 
the difficulty or dilemma in which he is placed. 
I know not why he made the charge. I stated | 
that I thought 1t was out of place when he did 
make it, and I so think now. The best of ali 
poate witnesses—the man with whem he al- 
eges this conversation took place—denies cvery 
material point; Judge Doveras also denies it. 
That is all I have to say about it. I believe my 
colleague [Mr. Loean] intended to have brought |. 
the matter to the consideration of the House. I 
did not know that in time, or else I would have 
given my young friend the opportunity of doing 
so. He has, I believe, some other letter, which 
can be read, if necessary. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois, (rising on the 
Democratic side of the House.) Iwill detain the 
House buta moment. Ifthe gentleman who has 
put in a plea of ‘not guilty” for Senator Dove- 
Las desires to put any further plea or evidence 
on record, I wish him to do so. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. The gentleman 
from Illinois does not think it necessary to put 
any further plea or evidence on record at the pres- 
ent time. The gentleman has stated he could 
prove his charge. Greeley denies it. Judge Dova- 
Las denies it. . Now prove it. We shrmk from 
nothing, sir. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois. Brave men from 
Dlinois! Mr. Clerk, I am anxious for the organ- 
ization of the Mouse. ‘Nothing but a personal 
attack on me would have induced me to have of- 
fered one comment on the scandalous article in 
the Tribune. 

Several Mremzers. 
hear you. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois, (having taken a 
position further back on the Democratic side of 
the House.) Now, Mr. Clerk, I am in the 
strangest company that I was ever in, [laighter,] 
by invitation and by the apparent inclination of 
the Democrats proper. 

A Member. We want to do something good 
for you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARTRELL. I would suggest to the 
gentleman from Illinois that he is in the very best 
compaiy he has been in recently. [Renewed 
laug ner.) 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Hitnois. I am glad to see 
my friends so courteous and good natured this 
morning, and if I can strengthen them a little in 
what they really believe, but cannot prove, per- 
haps, as well as I can, I shall be glad tódo them 
that favor. 

Mr. Clerk, I observed that but for the fact that 
I had been personally assailed, I would not have 
detained the House one moment. I do not pro- 

ose to go into this investigation in full to-day. 

tis important that we organize and proceed to 
business, when all subjects of discussion pertain- 
ing tô national politics can come legitimately be- 
fore the House and before ihe country. And 
when we shall have organized, I say to my friend 
from Illinois, and to all, that I will comment on 
this matter and try the issue. Mr. Doveras has 
pe himself voluntarily on trial, and his friend 
as put in for him a plea of ‘‘not guilty.” Mr. 
Greeley has put in his plea of confession of guilt, 
a confession of the body of the crime. If my 
colleague wishes incidentally to come into this | 
assure him I will pay my respects to him 


Stand back; we cannot 


trial, Y p ! 
in connection with his relations with the Demo- | 
cratie party. 


| to have you doit. 


| take? 


©. RIVES, WASHINGTON, 


Mr. MORRIS, of Lllinois. F would be happy: 

Mr. LOGAN. ‘No outside issues. iE 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois: Nótby anything 

outside, but, by the record of the last two winters, 
Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. Lask no favors. I 

want that distinctly understood. . Lét” us have 

everything. "a e S 

r. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Which shall I 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Either, or all ofit. 
Iam ready to meet you at any time, on any déca- 
sion, or anywhere. je ; 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. How valiant my 
friend is this morning! One of my colleagues says 
“ no outside issues,” and the other says ‘‘ every- 
thing.” Well, I do not care which I take if they’ 
will iet me get through what Tam going to say. 
The issue, I think, is fairly made up. I have 
Senator Doveras and Horace Greeley on trial. 
Yes, sir, these two great mèn have been charged, 
by the parties to which they respectively belong, 
with being a little traitorous. ‘The issué is fairly. 
made up. Ido not wish to speak defiantly, but 
I shall prosecute that issue. T pled è my fiend 
that I will do so in all fairness, in all candor, in 
all fullness, when the proper. timé arrives, and it 
shall not be long. ; ve ; 

But I will suggest another thing, and Ido not 
know whether my friend’ from Missouri {Mr. 
Cxarx] will be brought into the fight, or whether 
he will fight on either side, or on his own hook in 
paying his respects to Mr. Greeley; but I was 
about to suggest that if outside issues are to, be 
brought in, it might also be proper to inquire into 
how far Senator DoveLas contributed to his own 
election or the demoralization of the Democratic 
party, if such a thing could be—— 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Will the gentle- 
man allow me to interrupt him? é 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Minois. With pleasure. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Would not the 
gentleman from Illinois do better to confine his 
remarks to his charges against Judge Doueras, 
and I will endeavor to take care of myself. 1 
wish to make one additional. remark: Judge 
Doveras stands too high with the American peo- 
ple, and particularly with my constituents, to be 
affected by the evidence of any witness not more 
reputable than Mr, Grecley. I regard everything 
Mr. Greeley may say against a gentleman as the 
best evidence to entitle that gentleman to the re- 
spect of honest men; and when Greeley volun- 
teers evidence in favor of Judge Doveras, I, as a 
friend of Judge Doveras, regard his statement as 
no evidence of the truth, one way or the other; 
for I regard Mr. Greeley as a thief of reputation, 
and I would not believe his evidence against any 
man in or out of Congress. : 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois. I find myself 
somewhat confounded, One gentleman says— 
“say all you have to say; make all the issues 
you choose;’’ another says— bring in nb out- 
side issues here;’’ the gentleman from Missouri 
says do not bring any outside issue in reference 
Missouri. The gentleman from Missouri knows 
well enough, for he is an old member and an old 
politician, the danger of the ground. But how 
shall I decide this matter between my Illinois 
friends? ‘The gentleman from Missouri says that 
the very fact that Greeley exculpates Dovanas, 
is an evidence of his guilt. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 
that. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. 
corrected. 

Mr: CLARK, of Missouri. I wish .it to be 
understood that I believe this charge against Judge 
Doveras is false—I do not of course charge my 
friend from Illinois with falsehood—lI have always 
said in my own district that I did not believe a 
word it. Whatever errors Judge Doveras may 
have committed, 1 regard him asa great states- 
man and patriot, above the association of such a 
dogas Greeley, and I will never believe the charge 
until I have higher evidence of it than anything 
Greeley cas say. 


No; I do not say 
Then I will be 
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Loge and Judge dary | 


Oh, the gentle- 
man-need not be scared about it. 

Mr, HOUSTON. Iam not scared about it. I 
want to hear the proof. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois. You shall have 
it in due time. In reference to this matter, I was 
about to say that it was charged in the papers 
of Missouri, if I recollect aright—and if I am 
mistaken, I.ask my friend from Missouri [Mr. 
Pueps] to correct me—that there was a propo- 
sition made by Mr. Doveras to some individuals 
to give the Missouri Senatorship to a Republican. 
It was so charged, I think. Ido not avow it was. 
I want to be placed fairly. f 

Mr. PHELPS. The gentleman appeals to me 
to know what was said in some of the newspa- 
pers of Missouri in reference to this charge. I 
will state that, so far as he alludes to Missouri, 
the fact was alleged that Judge Dove tas was fa- 
vorable to the election to the Senate of the United 
States from Missouri of the late Representative 
from the St. Louis district (Mr. Blair) in licu ot 
Mr. Green. That was the charge made in one 
of the newspapers in the State of Missouri. I do 
not vouch at all for tho truth of it. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois. I do not vouch 

for its truth, and I want to say that fairly and | 
frankly. I do not know whether it was true or 
not, fa view of the charge made, I did under- 
stand that my distinguished friend from Missouri 
(Mr. Blair) was appealed to. This was common 
rumor. [fit be not true, Iam not responsible for 
it. Ido not know whether itis truc or not. I 
heard, as a rumor, that he was appealed to, and 
said that if Judge Doveras denied it, he would 
make an answer. I have never heard that Judge 
Dovawas has denied it. Iwill not present it herc- 
after, unless gentlemen force me to doso. I have 
made the statement, without affirming it. F have 
stated it as a common rumor which gave the Re- 
publicans of Illinois some uncasiness in relation 
to a combination to be formed for the defeat of 
Mr. Lincoln to the Senate of the United States. 
I wish gentlemen to understand this, 

I will vot detain the House. I am speaking 
by the courtesy of the House. If gentlemen have 
not spoken at length now, they will have an op- 
portunity to do so when the House is organized 
and has resolved itself into the Committee of the | 
Whole on the state of the Union. I will then 
dispose of this matter by presenting such proofs 
and arguments as I may have at hand, fairly 
and courteously. If Iam not sustained then, 1 
subject myself to the Epon ones of my friends 
and my opponents. If J am sustained, I hope 
that they will give me the credit that, when I 
have been villainously assailed in the papers of 
the day, I have manfully defended myself. In 
my statement the other day, | made no attack 
upon Judge Doveras. A meant to attack Mr. 
Greeley, when I said that he was departing from | 
the Republican faith, and doing us an injury, and 
Į had of course to show that he went to some | 
party to do it which was in opposition to us. t; 
only mentioned the fact that it was to the Dous- ;: 
Las faction of the Opposition that Mr. Greeley || 

“went to do us an injury. Gentlemen have taken j| 
alarm. They have made their denial. It is a 
plain and a fairone. J cannot, if I would, escape 
from it; if I could, I would not. The issue is 
made, and let us meet it fearlessly and frankly. | 

Mr. LOGAN. ‘Will the gentleman from Ohio | 
[Mr. Srawron] permit me to reply to my col- 
league? 

Mr, STANTON, Lam entirely subject to the || 
disposal of the House. 4 

Mr, LOGAN. I understand that this isa) 
privileged question, yet Tam not conversant with: 
parliamentary law. 

Mr. STANTON, If it be the inclination of 


} 


i 
t 
i 
i 
i 

the Elouse to proceed io the legitimate business | 

of electing a Speaker, I will postpone what { have |i 


to say until that business shall be discharged, 
with the distinct understanding, however, that 
when ‘ihe House shall resume this discussion, I 
shall be entitled to the floor. Iwill not delay the 
House a moment if it be the desire to proceed to 
legitimate business. 

Several Memsers. Yielda moment to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. STANTON. Very well; but in yielding 
to the gentleman, I understand that I do not sur- 
render my right to the floor. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. With the con- 
sent of gentlemen and the House, I will make a 
brief personal explanation. ` 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Mr. Clerk, in the 
National Intelligencer of this morning, I am re- 
ported as having, in my speech yesterday, de- 
nounced the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Nexson,] and those with whom he is associated, 
(the southern Opposition,) as acting treasonably 
towards the South. Imade no such statement. I 
apprehend that I was not distinctly heard in the 
gallery, as Iwas not heard very clearly by the 
official reporters of the House, who sit much 
nearer tome, Inthat way the mistake has occurred. 
What I did say, isas follows, and itis so reported 
in the Congressional Globe: 

“I do not charge the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Nexson] as associating with Mr. Sewarn and the Biack 
Republican party, tor I believe that no man has yet been born 
upon the soil of 'l’ennessce, or breathes the air wafted over 
that gallant State, who, for a moment, could coperate in 
SEWARD?’s measures of treason, rapine, and murder. 

x. With the permission of my friend from 
sippi, ł hag leave to say, onee for all, that, so far as 
Pam personally concerned, 1 detest the doctrines avowed 
by Senator 

“Mr. Dav ssissippi. I know that; and I desire, 
therefore, fairly to bring to your attention how your posi- 
tion here may aid him in breaking down the Democratic 
party, Which he so anxiously desires todestroy, [believe 
that the gentleman and his party are as patriotic as m f 
{believe that he and they would make as many sacrifices 
for the interests and rights of the South as 1 would.” 

That, sir, is the language I used. I made no 
remark such as the Intelligencer contains against 
the gentleman from T'ennessce and his party. I 
will state, iu addition, that I would as readily 
trust the patriotism and integrity of the Amcrican 
party in supportof the Constitution and the Union 
as my own 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. Clerk, I have not desired 
to take up the time of the House while it re- 
mained unorganized; ner would I take the floor 
now, Were it not that I consider some reply ne- 
cessary to what my colleague has stated. T con- 
fess that I meet the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Kerroca] differently this moming from what I 
did when he made his charge against the honor- 
able Senator from Hlinois. Then I viewed him 
as a valiant, patriotic, honorable man; but now 
he shrinks from the responsibility he has taken 


upon himself, and does not bring forward any | 


proar At the time, I was astonished that any 
onorable gentleman, in debate upon this floor, 
should so far depart from the line of courtesy as 
to make any charge without producing his proof. 

I know that when this attack was made, and 
this charge distinctly averred by the gentleman 
from Hlinois, it received plaudits from the other 
side of the House, and was somewhat pleas- 
antly received, I dislike very much to say, by a 
portion of my own side. For this reason, and 


others, F intend this morning to brand that charge | 


as it deserves; and I intend further, sir, that my 
colleagué shall not leave the issue he has presented 
to-day, and shall not bring in other issues beside 
the one b€fore the House this morning, and J shall 
not dodge the responsibility. 

Mr. STANTON. IT hope the gentleman from 
Hinois will allow me to interrupthim. I supposed 
when the gentleman asked me to yield the floor, 
it was only for a brief explanation; and I must 
decline to yield the floor for a set speech, which 
wil undoubtedly demand a reply. 

Mr. LOGAN. As a matter of course, I sub- 
mit to whatever this House may desire. 1 hope, 
however, Í shall be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinvis. 1 will say that 
no intimations will induce me to-day to go into 
this investigation. Therefore there will be no re- 
ply from me, {will say to my colleague that I 
hope he will give himself no apprehension; I cer- 
tainly shall not dodge. 

Mr. LOGAN. I am under no apprehension; 
and I only ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 


| 
| 


i 


! to-day in reference to this charge. 


[Cries of 


erence to any other matters I desire. 
“Go on!” “Go on!” a 

Mr. STANTON. | think if the gentleman 
proposes to make a speech that will occupy even 
half an hour, he ought not to ask me to yield for 
that purpose. ` 

Mr. LOGAN. Iwill certainly give the gen- 
tleman from Ohio the floor as soon as I have con- 
cluded my remarks. -e 

Mr. STANTON. Ibeg the gentleman’s par- 
don. That matter belongs to myself; for I dis- 
tinctly stated when I yielded the floor, that I was 
not to lose it, and that was assented to by the 
House. I supposed it was a mere temporary 
remark the gentleman desired to make. 

Mr.LOGAN. Iconsider ita temporary speech. 

Mr. STANTON. The gentleman seems to he 
making a set speech, and one that will be of some 
length. 

Mr. LOGAN. Nota very set onc, nor avery 
long one. 

Mr. STANTON. If the House desires the 
gentleman to peels I will yield the floor. 

The CLERK put the question to the House: 
“Shall the gentleman from Ilinois proceed ?”’ 
and it was decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. LOGAN Then, sir, T repeat that I felt at 
the time that it was due from some person from the , 
State of Ilinois that this charge shouldbe repelled, 
as it was by my colleagues [Messrs. McCunr- 
wanp and Morris] in a proper manner at the 
time, as I thought. But, for other reasons, I have 
been induced to make the remarks I shall make 
So far as the 
proof of those charges is concerned, the gentle- 
man from Hlinois refuses to offer his proof this 
morning. I suppose he declines for the purpose 
of allowing him a little time to run around and 
sec how many gentlemen scribblers he can get to 
sign a statement in regard to what they have heard 


' inconversation between Judge Doueias and some- 
body 


else. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Mlinois. 
man permit me to correct him? 
Mr. LOGAN, Iwil not. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois. 
you should—and I will state my purpose, 

Mr. LOGAN. I will not PAN to him, for 
the reason that he would not allow me to inter- 
rapt him when he was making the charge the 
other day. If this charge had come from a 
Democrat, from any man who had ever been 
associated with Judge Douguas in the political 
battles of this country, then I would have thought 
perhaps that there was some truth in it; per- 
haps there was some foundation forit; and perhaps 
there might have been some reason for the smiles 
which played upon the lips of some gentlemen at 
that particular time. Butit came from a gentle- 
man who always stood in opposition to Judge 
Dove.as, when he was battling for the interests 
of the Democratic party in Illinois against the old 
Whig party, ayd against the Republican party, 
and while this was going on this gentleman’s cry 
was “ Republicanism,” ** Abolitionism,” “ Sew- 
ardism,’’? as much soas any Abolitionist that ever 
made tracks upon the beautiful prairies of Hlinois. 
The charge came from such a man, and he lugged 
in the name of Doveras in connection with that 
of Greeley before this Housc, because he knew 
that gentleman was generally spoken of for the 
Presidency, and that he was in the Northwest 
the choice of a patriotic and magnanimous people, 
and because the- gentleman desired to injure his 
reputation before the country and this House. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois. You said Judge 
Doveras was the choice of the people of Ilinois, 
Was he the choice of a majority of the people? 

Mr. LOGAN. I said he was the choice of the 
great Northwest, and it comes teeming upon the 


Will the gentle- 


Tt is due that 


i! electric wires every day that he is the choice of 
: that section and of the country at large, and you 


mow it. The gentleman asks did he get a ma- 
ority in Minois? Did the Republicans get a 
majority ? ; 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois. But we got more 
than you did. 

Mr. LOGAN. More than we did? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. We got a plu- 
rality. — ` 

Mr. LOGAN. Why did you not elect your 
candidate ? 


1859. 
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Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Because the party 
you denominated Danites, about five thousand 
strong when united with you, outnumbered us. 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir; and I state the prop- 
osition distinctly to-day that Illinois is a Dem- 
ocratic State, and that a Democratic Legislature 
triumphantly elected Judge Douaias over the tra- 
ducers of the Constitution in our own State. The 
gentleman made this charge for political purposes; 
that it might be heralded to the North, South, 
East, and West; that an allegation had been made 
against Judge Doveras, and that he had no friend 
upon this floor who had the manliness to repel 
that charge as it should have been repelled. I 
tell the gentleman now, since he has refused this 
morning, to bring forward his proof, that from 
this time forth, I shall never notice it. I scorn to 
notice it any further, and the reason for itis this: 
I made a charge once, in the Legislature of the 
State of Ilinois, and I stood up and did prove it, 
when called upon for the proof, and did not shrink 
from responsibility, and like a spaniel cower 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Does the gen- 
tleman call me a spaniel coward? 

Here Mr. Krexroce advanced in a threatening 
attitude towards Mr. Locan. They were with 
some difficulty kept apart by members surround- 
ing them, in the midst of the utmost confusion 
and disorder. Several members rose to questions 
of order, but the Clerk refused to entertain an 
eee of order, or to listen to any debate until 
the House came to order. Order being partially 
restored, 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania, said: Mr. Clerk, 
is a Sergeant-at-Arms in the House to preserve 
order? $ 

The CLERK. The Clerk, does not know 
whether the Sergeant-at-Arms is or is not in the 
Hall, or whether the Clerk has the power to call 
on him if he was. The Clerk now secs that the 
Sergeant-at-Arms is here in accordance with his 
duty. Gentlemen are respectfully requested to 
take their seats, 

Mr. LOGAN. I hope gentlemen will allow 
me to proceed. I assure gentlemen that I am in no 
pre of receiving injury. 


ontinued excitement and confusion, the Clerk | 


knocking loudly with the gavel.] 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Clerk 

The CLERK. Does the gentleman from Ili- 
nois yield to the gentleman from Louisiana? 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly, for a moment. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I suggest to this House that 
it is time that the course of proceeding which has 
been entertained should cease. [Cries of “ That 
isright!’? ‘Thatis right!’ fromthe Republican 
benches.] The time has arrived when this species 
of discussion, which can tend to nothing but cx- 
citement and personal irritation, should be term- 
inated, [cries of “ Good”? from the Republican 
benches, and applause from the galleries,] and that 
the Representatives of the people should now 
proceed 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana permit me [cries of “Not” “No Pa 

Mr. TAYLOR. Allow me to say that the 
gentlemen of the House of Representatives should 


now proceed, quietly and with dignity, to vote | 
antil we *have effected an organization, in order | 


that there may be some person clothed with that 
authority which is essential to the preservation 
of order and decorum amongst us, [‘¢ That is 


right!?’and applause from the Republican benches | 


and the gallerics.] For myself, Mr, Clerk, my 
feelings are as strongly enlisted in the various 
questions that may be agitated here as those of 
any other member on this foor. 


sentatives of the American people, [applause,] 
and that, as a Representative of the Kerian 
people, it is my duty to do all in my power 

Mr. LOGAN. J hope the gentleman will per- 
mit me. Į did not yield the floor for the pur- 
JOSE: 


The CLERK. The gentleman from Illinois | 
yielded the floor to the gentleman from Louis- į 


iana. 

Mr. LOGAN. 
ment, and only fora moment, in order that, the 
gentleman mightmake astatement. I say this to 
the House, if gentlemen will allow me, they need 
have no serious apprehension of any trouble be- 
tween the gentleman and myself. {Hisses from 
the Republican benches and galleries.} 


But, sir, I can- | 
not fail to remember that I am one of the Repre- | 


I said I would yield for a mo- ; 


Mr. TAYLOR. I would only suggest, if it be 
in order, that the gentleman (Mr. Locan] may 
have an opportunity to discuss any matter that 
may interest him, in the way in which it will be 
useful to him and useful to the public. I make 
this suggestion; and I trust that the gentleman, 
out of regard to his own wishes and out of regard 
to the object he has in view, will yield to’ this 
suggestion. Now, we are a mere unorganized 
assemblage of persons, without there being one 
single individual possessed of any power that can 
contribute to the preservation of order, or without 
any member having a right to carry on a proper 
and fair discussion. be 

Now, the gentleman himself must be aware that 
there was an interruption while he was engaged 
in making the remarks which he desired to make. 
That interruption was of a character that would 
have terminated in a permanent interruption of 


. that discussion, and possibly have terminated in 


an adjournment, if it had not been for the inter- 
ference of gentlemen—the friends of both parties 
—who were then present. 

Under these circumstances, I have felt impelled 
to call the attention of the House, and the atten- 
tion of the gentleman himself, to the peculiar con- 
dition in which we are placed, and to beg of him 
to discontinue his remarks at this time, in order 
that he may resume them at a future time, after 
the House is in a position to enable him to pros- 
ecute any fair subject of discussion in a proper 
manner. [Applause from the galleries.] 

Several Mempers. Make a motion. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I will not make any motion, 
unless the gentleman from Illinois yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. LOGAN. I hope the House will allow 
mea moment, [Flisses.] 

Mr. STANTON. I am entitled to the floor, 
Mr. Clerk. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Ohio 

iclded the floor to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. LOGAN. 
friends are assailed on this floor, I shall not have 


the opportunity of addressing myself to the } 
House, for the purpose of showing the character 


of theaceusation. I will do it nas mild a temper 
as I am capable of. If that privilege be not 
allowed to me, and to m friends, then Ì only say 
that the delegation from Illinois have not the same 
rights on this floor that are granted to delegations 
from other States. If Iam to be hisscd; if I am 
to be clapped down, or if I am to be intimidated 


in this Hall, allow me to say that I have as many | 


rights, whether they be respected or not, as any 
other man on thé floor. [Claps and hisses.) 


Mr. BARR. I will say tothe Clerk that if the |: 


applause and hissing in the gallery be not stopped, 
I will move a resolution that the galleries be 


“cleared. 


Mr. GROW. Well, Mr. Clerk, I hope sim- 
ilar demonstrations will be stopped on the floor 
at the same time. 

Mr. FLORENCE. The example is set on this 
floor; and until the demonstrations cease here, the 
galleries cannot be cleared. [Applause in the 
galleries. 


Mr. BARR. The galleries have done more to |) 


irritate gentlemen of the House than all that has 
been done or said on the floor. 

Mr. BURNETT. 
I do not desire to interrupt the gentleman from 
Illinois, or to interfere with him at all; but when 
the charge is made by members that the galleries 


are responsible for the hissing and clapping, I say | 


that the example was set by the Republican party 
on this floor. 
ing and applause took place here. Now, Iam 
opposed to it; I think that it is disgraceful; I think 
that the House has been disgraced by this con- 
duct. 
responsibility to fall where it ought. 

Mr. LOGAN. If I have constitutional rights 
guarantied to me as to other men, I intend to finish 
my remarks 

he CLERK. Will the gentleman from Hli- 


nois suspend his remarks until order is restored? 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. [rise to a question of 


order, My point of order is, that the remarks 
of the gentleman are out of order. 
Mr. LOGAN. 


made instead of when they are being refuted. 


The CLERK. Will the gentleman from Ill- į 


Į want to know whether, if my | 


I rise to a question of order. i 


{Clapping.] The very first hiss- | 


I think that it is all wrong; but I want the |) 


It is very strange to me that | 
points of order are not raised when charges are | 


nois suspend to enable the Clerk to make a state- 
ment to the House? The discussion which ‘has 
proceeded for two days the Clerk has not felt at lib- 
erty to undertake to control. Upon the question 
ending before the House gentlemen have been al- 
owed to pursue sucha line of remark as they have 
seen fit, and the Clerk has not felt itto be within 
his power, or within his duty, to arrest that course 
of remark. He regrets very much that scenes of 
disorder should grow out of it; but, with his pres- 
ent opinions, he does not consider himself as‘ hav- 
ing any right to control it, other than the right he 
has asthe temporary presiding officer of the House, 
supported not by law, but supported. solely by 
the desire of gentlemen upon the floor to keep 
within the rules of order, arid to maintain that 
order and decorum of debate due to a deliberative 
| body. Hence, when the other day a scene of dis- 
order occurred, he called upon members to exert 
their power to preserve the decorum of the House. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Sranron]} was 
this morning entitled to the floor; he gave way to 
one and another for the purpose of remarks upon 
the subject which has been introduced hete this 
morning, and the Clerk does not feel authorized to 
stop any gentleman who may occupy the floor by 
the permission of another in any remarks he may 
see proper to make, unless they are evidently 
such as are likely to lead to disorder. The gen- 
tleman from Hlinois [Mr. Losan] claims that he 
has the right to pfoceed with his remarks. The 
question was put to the House, which decided, 
by a vote that he should be permuted to proceed, 
Now, again, the question of order is raised that 
his remarks are out of order. If the question be 
insisted on, the Clerk will submit it to the House. 
Mr. BURNETT. I must beg leave to differ 
with the Clerk. The question was put to the 
House whether the gentleman from Ilinois should 
|; proceed, and it was decided that he should pro- 
ceed. Now, [say that no gentleman can take the 
| floor to make any such point upon him until he 
| gets through. The gentleman from Mlinois [Mr. 
i| Banwsworta] has no right to claim the floor 
under color of rising to a question of order upon 
his colleague, and ask that such a question shall 
‘i be submitted to the House. . i 
; The CLERK. The Clerk understands the par- 
' liamentary law to be that any member has the 
i right to raise a question of order; whether it shall 
be sustained or not, is a question for the House 
to determine, as the Clerk thinks. i 
Mr. BURNETT. It is not a question of order 
at all that the gentleman makes. 
© Mr. FARNSWORTH. Certainly it is. 
| Mr. HOUSTON. The difference between this 
ease and the one which the Clerk puts is this: 
i that this is a proceeding out of order rendered in 
il order by the positive vote of the House, so that 
i| it does not fall within the ordinary rules of par- 
| liamentary law. The gentleman from Illinois 
| [Mr. Logan] is entitled to the floor, not by the 
i| assignment of the Clerk or tife permission of the 
| 


la 
gentleman from Ohio, but by a vote of the House; 
and having the express authority of the House, 
he has aright to proceed with his remarks, and 
these points of order cannot wrest the floor from 
a gentleman who holds it by a vote of the House. 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. Imake this question 
¡i of order . 
Mr. LOGAN. The gentleman has made his 
| point of order, and I insist that I am entitled to 
the floor, even if the point of order is entertained, 
| to discuss it, . 
| Mr. FARNSWORTH. I have the floor, and 
I make that question of order, and if it is debat- 
able I propose to debate it. 
| Mr, LOGAN. I want to know how my col- 
‘ league can take the floor from me to make a ques- 
i tion of order. : 
il Mr. FARNSWORTH. Any gentleman has a 
| right to makea question of order, and I suppose 
| I can discuss it. 
The CLERK. The Clerk will not decide that 
the gentleman from Illinois has the right to take 
the floor from his colleague. anh 
i Mr. FARNSWORTH. Ido not propose to 
ii take the floor from my colleague, but I. propose 
i to state the grounds of my question of order. 
The CLERK. ‘The Clerk thinks the gentleman 
has the right to state his reasons for raismg the 
question of order. : 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE, Is this conversa- 
tion upon the floor in order? I have no question, 
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from the temper displayed by the House, thatthe 


entle ho occupies the ‘floor. will procesa 


Mr. LOGAN. 
order. 

Mr. HOUSTON. 
of the gentleman from Hlinojs, [Mr. Loe 
less the Clerk decides that another gentleman has 
the right to take the floor from him after it has 


T want to know if that is in 


I object to this interruption 
i un- 


been assigned to him by the House. 

The CLERK. The Clerk has expressly stated 
that no other gentleman has the right to take the 
floor from him. Pe, 

Mr. HOUSTON. Then J hope the gentleman 


from Winois will be allowed to proceed. 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. What right has the |i 
| Mr. McCLERNAND. This letter is conclu- 


gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hovsron] to 
make remarks? 

Mr. MAYNARD. 
Dlinois to yicld to me for a moment. 
now been here five days— 

Ido not yield. 


‘Mr. LOGAN. 
Mr.MAYNARD. My friend will agree with 


Task the gentleman from 
> bs 
We have 


me, that in this disorganized condition, with the | 


galleries shouting and hissing, we have no means 
of preserving order at all. There is an example 
in he Congress which assembled in December, 
1839, where, under a similar state of facts, a reso- 
lution was passed similar to the one which I now 
propose to introduce, Task that it may be read. 
RUST. I object to the reading of it. 
Mr. LOGAN.” Ido not yield, I hope, Mr. 


Clerk, now that this little breeze has passed over, || 


that we shall have peace und quiet until this mat- 
ter can be disposed of, or at least until I have 
made the remarks which I intended to make when 
I arose. 

Mr. Clerk, when L was interrupted, I was at- 
tempting to discuss the charge that had been dis- 
tinctly made by my colleague from Hlinois [Mr. 
Kevvoge] against a Senator from my State. The 
charge was denied, and my colleague stated that 
he could prove it. 

So far as proving the charge is conecrned, I do 
not know whether the gentleman could prove it 
ornot. On that I was about to make a few re- 
marks. Allow me to say that I do not intend to 
shield myself behind the plea that it was a private 
conversation. [wish to meet the aceusation in 
the face. [fit were a private conversation, how- 
ever, and to be hroved by any person that par- 
ticipated in it, and heard it, 1, for one, would not 
believe such a man upon oath. J would not take 


the testimony ofany such man in order to destroy | 
Other gen- |! 


the reputation of an honorable man, 
ilemen may do as they sce fit. 

Mr. Clerk, the charge is this: My colleague 
states: ` 

“T charge that Mr. Greeley was, again and again, with 
others, in consultation in the parlor of Judge DouGia 


> 
planning and scheming the election of Judge Doraras to 
the Senate of the United States,” &c. 


That charge was repeated twice. Jt varied 
somewhat in the last repetition. The first charge 
was, that he was found, time and again, plotting 
for the purpose of securing the election of an hon- 
orable Senator from I{linois over Abraham Lin- 
coln to the United States Senate. Jn reference 
to that, I state this to be the fact: Judge Dove- 


Las is not capable of contracting or agreeing with | 


Horace Greeley, at any time or place, for his 
assistance in any way Whatever, in order to sell 
out any party or to dispose of himself. He is too 


or in any manner, for the purpose of destroying | 


the Democratic party, or for the purpose of secu 
ing success for himself. That is the view I ente 
tain of Judge Doveras. Viewing him as aman 


of honor, a man of integrity, a man incapable of | 


upholding any dishonorable act, a man who has 


carried the flag of the Democracy in front upon | 


many a hard-fought field, a man who has ever | 


abided by Democratic principles, I cannot believe 


| to be read, the 


- that he could be guilty of committing an act so 
recreant as that of which he has been charged. 
Hence I pronounce it false in eyery word and 
every particular. | no, A 
Mr. McCLERNAND. At this point, with my 
| colleague’s permission, I send to the Clerk’s desk, 
following letter from Judge Doug- 
LAS: ` i 
December 7, 1859. 
My pear Sir: Your notcis justreceived, informing me 
that Mr. Keuzoae, of Ilinois, in the course of a discussion 
in the House of Representatives, to-day, made the following 
charge against me + 
«Mr. Kexioaa, of Ilinois. I charge that Mr. Greeley 
was again and again, with others, in consultation in the 
parlor of Judge. DovaLas, planning and scheming the clec- 
tion of Judge Doveras to the Senate of he United States 
from the State of Iinois.*? ~ 
Now, while it is true that men of all shades of political 
opinion have been in the habit of visiting at my house for 
the ten years J have kept house in Washington, and while 
it may be true that Mr. Greeley, among others, may have 
visited at my house within that tithe, it is wholly untrue 
that I ever planned or sehemed, or had any arrangement 
whatever with Mr. Grecley, at my house or elsewhere, for 
the purpose of securing my reélection to the Senate of the 
United States. On the contrary, the charge, in a)l its parts 
and import, is utterly false. 
Very truly, your ffiend, S. A. DOUGLAS, 
Hon. J. A. MeCurrnanp, House of Representatives. 


sive upon the point in dispute. 
Mr. LOGAN. Thus, then, is the charge of my 


; Missouri has stated that he would not take Mr. 
| Greeley’s word on oath. As a Democrat, I sup- 
pose he would not; but I suppose those who be- 
i Jong to the same party as Mr. Greeley docs, will 


H believe him. Mr. Greeley is the conductor of 


the Tribune, the organ of the Republican party. 
Therefore, his testimony must certainly be taken 
i as good by that party. And, sir, Horace Gree- 
l ley has pronounced the accusation false—false in 
| every particular and in every word. T say, let 
| this testimony of Mr. Greeley go to the Repub- 
lican party on the other side of the House, and to 
the Republican party of the country, to brand the 
sharge that has been made as a falsehood. And 
i let Judge Dovetss be taken by Democrats; for 
he is a Democrat, and has always been a Demo- 
erat in his own State, and on all occasions has led 
that party to vietory through many a hard-fought 
| canvass, 

What, sir, was the object of making this charge? 
Was it not for the purpose of using it in Indiana, 
Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, and many other States 
where conventions have not been held; where, to 
Judge Doveras’s injury, it might be charged that 
| he had complicity with Greeley, and thus to de- 
| stroy him? For that reason I deem it worthy of 
answer; and I would have answered it the other 
; day, were it not that I wished to wait until my col- 
league, in the goodness of his heart, would get 
! up on this floor and acknowledge that he was mis- 
taken. IT hope, sir, the time will come when he 
will come forward and state that, in making the 
charge, he has labored under a misapprehension, 
| Mr. Clerk, I have a word to say on another 
point There are men on this side of the House, 

Democrats from the North, South, East and West, 
who haye secn the trials we, as a party, have 
| passed through with Judge Doveras as one of its 

fairs. Look at the strugele of 1850, where he 
stood by the men of the South. Yet some of these 
southern men, | am sorry to say, received this 
accusation against Judge Doveras with smiles and 
applause. Look at his action in favor of the fugi- 
‘tive slave law, which was for your imterests. 
| When he returned to Chicago he was not allowed 
| 
i 


to address his fcllow-citizens to show that the 
! South hadaright, under the Constitution, to have 
i sucha law. 


vfter the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
which gave to the people of the South a right de- 


equal footing with the people of the North, with 
all tlieir property of whatever description, and 


was refused an audicnee in the city of Chicago, 
his own home; was hooted own, and many of 
the gallant leaders of the Northwest, who were 
following under his banner, were struck down, 
and passed along to their political graves, because 


i 


i they stood by his side; and though the fanatics of 


| colleague refuted by the declaration of denial made j 
i by Judge Doveras himself. The gentleman fram 


Further, in the memorable struggle of 1854, | 


| 
| 
! nied them since 1820, although guarantied to them | 
| 
li 


when that distinguished Senator went home he | 


the North fanned the flameof fanaticism until they 
overwhelmed us for thetime—for Mlinois was over- 
whelmed then—yet to-day we stand with a proud 
front as a Democratic State, the same that we ever 
have, with the intention of bringing out, atthe next 
election, a majority of votes for the man who may 
be nominated at Charleston for the President of 
the United States, be he North, South, East, or 
West. 

I ask, then, of gentlemen upon this side of the 
House if a charge of so infamous a character as 
this is, against a man who has stood upas he has, 
shall be made by a gentlemarr upon the other side, 
and be received by those who have stood side b 
side with that Senator in all the struggles which 
haye passed over our heads for many years? 

So far as the charge of complicity with Greeley 
is concerned you have our denial, and the denun- 
ciation of it in our own kind of language. So far 
as that distinguished gentleman is concerned, we 
now dismiss 1t. The charge goes to the world 
with our denunciation of it as a calumny and 
falschood, and let them judge of it. 

I desired, however, Mr. Clerk, while occupying 
the floor, to make a fow remarks in reference to 


| the politics of the State of Illinois, and I want my 


Democratic friends upon this side of the Hall to 


| decide in reference to whether or not the Repub- 


lican party of [linois is so national in its senti- 
ments as it has becu represented to be by my 
worthy colleague from Illinois, [Mr. Kunioge.| 
While occupying the floor the other day he said 
that the Republican party of his district and of 
Illinois was as national as any party upon the 
carth; that no man could accuse his constituents 
of anything else than being Joyal, Constitution- 
loving people, good and worthy citizens, at all 
times obeying the laws and Constitution of the 
country. i i 

So far as the constituents of my worthy col- 
league are concerned, I have nought to say. 
know nothing aboutthem. I suppose he believes 
they are as good citizens as any of us represent. 
Ido not attempt to draw any line of distinction 
between his constituents and my own, except as 
respects their action in governmental affairs. The 
question is, is the Republican party of Illinois 
the kind of party mentioned by my colleague? 
Does it obey the laws, does it yield to the Con- 
stitution of the country? I say it does not. I 
say to you, gentlemen of the South, that you need 
not think that the Republican party of Iinois— 
where I reside, and of which Iam proud to say I 
am a native—are for the Constitution. They are 
not, and never have been, its friends. They are 
not law-abiding people, and never have been, 
They are not Constitution-loving people, and 
they never have been; and if the gentleman tells 
us that his people—the Republican portion of 
them-~are for the Constitution; that his Republi- 
can constituents protect the rights of the South, 
and stand by those of the North, West, and East, 
Idenyit. Whydoldo it? Idoitforthe reason 
that.in 1854, in Ottawa, and other places in the 
State of Illinois, the Republicans of the State of 
Hlinois, in their conventions, passed resolutions 
repudiating the fugitive slave law; passed resolu- 
tions calculated to infringe upon the rights of the 
people of the South; passed resolutions. refusing 
to carry out the doctrines of the Constitution in 
reference to the fugitive slave law; passed reso- 
lutions declaring that no more slave States should 
be received into this Union; passed resolutions 
declaring that slaves should not be allowed to ge 
into the ‘Territories. And such was the platform 
upon which gentlemen from northern Illinois 
were elected, 

Not only that, but a member from Ilinois 
having a seat upon this floor, when in the Legis- 
lature of Hlinois—I think it was in 1855—intro- 
duced a resolution instructing her Representatives 
and requesting her Senators to vote for a repeal 
of the fugitive slave law, and when he went home 
his constituents sent him to Congress, consider- 
ing him the most loyal subject there was in his 
district. 

In the Republican portion of Mlinois they ad- 
vocate the same doctrine that Sewarp advocates. 
Abraham Lincoln, when a nominee of the Re- 
pabtiein party of Ilinois for the Senate of the 
Jnited States, in the place of Srepnen A. Dova- 
Las, declared that this Union could not exist half 
slave and half free, but that the conflict would go 
on until this country was composed of all free or 
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all slave States; that it must become the one or 
the other. The Republicans of Ilinois indorsed 
that doctrine, and stood by Mr Linéoln. He 
met Judge Dovéias upon every stump in Ilinois, 
and there those sentiments were applauded by the 
Republicans of Illinois, while they were denounced 
over and over again by the Democrats wherever 
they werc allowed to speak, though in some places 
in Hlinois the Democrats weré not allowed to 
speak, but were hooted and hissed, as is done 
upon this floor. - 

And when these gentlemen tell you that they 
are willing to give you all the rights you are en- 
titled to under the Constitution, Í say to you they 
are willing to do no such thing. Are they willing 
to give you the fugitive slave law? One gentle- 
man said he was. Would my worthy colleague 
[Mr. Fersose] yot for à fugitive slave law? I 
do not know whether he would or not; I cannot 
say. But I can only siy this, that if he did his con- 
stitucnts would find a better Abolitionist than he 
the next time and would seid hin ir his place; 
there isnddonbtabout that. So far as the people of 
Illinoisare concerned, the Republicans there would 
not vote for a man who would vote for the fugi- 
tive slave law. Then your constitutional rights 
that they talk so much about—what are they? 
Keep slavery where it is; they will not interfere 
witlt it; for thè reasow that they have not the 

ower. They will not interfere with it where 
it is, ad the Republican candidate for Speaker 
said the other day. Thatis truc. Ido not sup- 
pose the gentleman, or any othér member of thè 

epublican party would attempt to interfere with 
slavery where it is, for the reason that as yet 
they Have not the power; but they would mter- 
feré with itin States wherc itis not, because when- 
aman’s slave rts away and comes to their houses, 
they will feed him and send him into, Canada 
through the underground railroad. By these 
means they would interfere with slavery. 

I heard it boasted on the stump in Uiinois, by 
these Republican orators, that if slaves came to 
their houses they would give them food and rai- 
ment, and send them on their way rejoicing to join 
the black legion in Canada, so that the day may 
come when they could assist their brethren in the 
South to extricate themselves from the bonds and 
chains which hold them in horrid slavery. These 
are the constitutional rights which these gentle- 
men are willing to give to the South. We have 
met them in Hlinois, and we know this to be true. 
But now they coax us by honied words, justas 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Morris] 
attempted to court the Democracy of his State by 
speaking of a certain tariff, and saying that if a 
certain man was elected Speaker of the House, 
he would, appoint a committce that might interfere 
with their views in reference to the tariff question. 
Ele said so, in order to'induce the Democrats of 
that State, or the men ċlaiming to be Democrats, 
as I do not doubt they are good Democrats, to 
go with them and organize the House by the elce- 
tion of a Republican Speaker. 
words are made‘use of to court those who, per- 
haps, aré a little doubtful themselves as to where 
they may go; to court them, to get them into their 
meshes, and then make as great Abolitionists of 
them as they are themselves. Thus, so far as 
Illinois politics are concerned, that is the way 
they stand and act there, the Republicans on their 
side declaring that the fugitive slave law is infa- 
mous, and declaring that they would not return a 
fugitive slave, and the Democrats on their side— 
callthem by whatever name you please—Douglas 
men, or any other meti—réady to observe all the 


guaranties of the Constitution. For myself, I am | 


roud to be denominated a Douglas man from 

llinois. I take it that we can prove our Democ- 
racy as good as that of any man from any cther 
State. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does the gentleman from Bu- 
nois suppose that if slavery be carried into the 
Territories the people of those Territories by di- 
rect legislation, or by unfriendly legislation, can 
expel it? 

Mr. LOGAN. The gentleman from Illinois 
holds just such an opinion on that subject as he 
thinks proper. [Laughter.] I will tell you what the 


gentleman from Illinois does hold. The gentle- | 


man from Illinois holdsthat the Territories of this 
country were purchased by the common blood 
and common treasure of the corimon people, and 
they are as free to the South as to the North, to 


These honied : 


the East as iò the West, and that there is no rê- 


striction in the Constitution to prevent men from | 


carrying property of any description whatever 
upon that soil. That is what the gentlemaw from 


i Illinois holds ist that regard. [Applause from thé 


Democratic benches and the galleries.} 

Mr. KILGORE. Wili the gentleman from Hli- 
nois be willing to afford protection for that prop- 
erty in the Territories? 

Vir. LOGAN. The gentlemat: from’ Hlihois 
hélds to the constitutional guarantee to. the peo- 
ple of thé slave-holding States, and to the law 
passed by Congress for the purpose of reclaiming 
fugitive slaves. The gentleman from Hlinoisalso_ 
holds that it is the duty of every good citizen to 
assist in carrying out that law, as one of thé laws 
of our common country, and that the man who 
refuses to do so is not a patriot, is not just to 
his own people, to the country at large, or to the 


Constitution. That is what the gentléman from 
Illinois holds. [Applause from the Dentocratic 
benches. 


Mr. KILGORE. The gentleman ftom Illinois 
evades answering my quéstion. 

Mr. LOGAN. The gentleman from Illinois 
holds, further, that you Republicans are not only 
opposed to the fugitive slave law, but opposed to 
its execution; that you feed the fugitive slaves 
who come to your houses, and send. thern off; 
that you will ot arrest them, and will not assist 
in arresting them;. that you raise mobs and’ res- 
cue them from the men who do arrest them. You 
do all these things in the northern States, and 
then you comé to Congress and declare your loy- 
alty tó the Constitution, to'the law of the land, 
and to the Union. Away with such loyalty as 
that! [Ap lense f 

My. KILGORE. Do I understand the gen- 
tleman as. bringing that charge against all Repub- 
licans? ` 

Mr. LOGAN. Sir, I tell you, I make that 
charge distinctly against the Republican pariy 
You may have certain gentlemen in the Republi- 
can party that arc, perhaps, a little varnished— 
varnished Whigs or Democrats—who may not 
ponsibly exactly agrec with you onat these points. 

ou may have such men as these; but I tell you 
what you will do with them, as soon as you can. 
You will kick them out, and elect better Aboli- 
tionists than they. That is what you have done 
in our State. 

Mr. KILGORE. Still the gentlenian is not 
answering my question. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ican tell the gentleman further, 
that the fugitive slave law is denounced almost as 
tréason in my own State. In the northern portion 
of it, but a few weeks ago, there was a fugitive 
slave taken before one of the judges of the Su- 
pe court in Ottawa, by the marshal of the 

tate of Illinois. He was taken on a writ of 
habeds corpus in order to assert his freedom; and 
when the judge held that he should be remanded, 
that the marshal held him by virtue of his writ, 
a mob, composed of Republicans, rose in Ottawa, 
rescucd the slave, and turned him free in viola- 
tion of law, order, and everything else. And yet 
the Representatives of these men, on this floor, 
declare they have loyal and Constitution-loving 
constituencies. These acts have been deprecated 
by the Democratic party everywhere in IHimois. 
They have been denounced in the northern por 
tion of that beautiful State, which is now blighted 
by the contaminating touch of abolitionism, so 
that italmost réfuses to produce fruits. Ido not 
think it does yield the fruits of the carth so bounti- 
fully as it did before, on account of the Abolition 
hordes that infest that portion of the State. 

And further, let me say this—and I here demand 
that if any gentleman can controvert it he shall 
do it—you cannot produce a single instance in the 


| northern portion of this Confederacy, where the 
; Republicans, or Abolitionists, as we call them in 


Tlinois—the term is, however, somewhat niodified 
when we get here in Cotigress—have, as good 
citizens, arrested a fugitive slave and returned 
him to his master. 

Mr. KILGORE, That is true. i 

Mr. LOGAN. Ihave nodoubtofit. Sir, are 
there not hundreds and hundreds of fugitive slaves 
passing through Ohio and Illinois and the great 
northwestern States, who belong to the constitu- 


| ency of those people here representing the south- 


ern States on this side of thé House? Why is it, 
if you are good Constitution-loving citizens, loyal | 


| torial policy of the Administration, as 


J thé Dei: 
E 


“Bro 


entlémen, I wish to ad- 
dress a féw remarks to those géntlemen héré who 
are denominated anti-Lecémpton Democrats, and 
a very few remarks to them; then I shall have 
done. I am called’ atv anti-ELecompton Democrat 
in Illinois, E want to ask them this question: 
When we gather in this Hall, for the purpose of 
electing some man as Speaker to enable us to 
proceed with the deliberations of this body, what 
is our duty as Democrats, for I address you as 
such? It is our duty to forget past differences, 
come together and elect some man who is a Derti- 
ocrat to préside over our deliberations; to snatch’ 
the power from the hands of this anti-Constitu- 
tion, anti-Union, and anti-everything party, as 
ou would snatch a brand from the eternal burni- 
ing. Let the differences that have heretoforé 
divided Democrats sleép; let them be bunied in 
oblivion, never to be again brought forth. 

There havé been issues made by certain gentle- 
men on thisside of the Hall calculated to distract 
the Democrats, and prevent them from having an 
organization. I say, let them not prevent us from, 
having the organization.’ If yoù do, then T only 
ask you to look upon both sides of this Hall; 1 
ask you to look around you, and what do you 
see? Upon the right hand is the Republican 
party; and where is, their constituency? Yow 
hear no voice answering from the land of Wash- 
ington; you hear no voice answering from the 
land of Jefferson, who penned the Declaration of 
Independence; no voice answering from the land 
of Madison, who drafted the Constitution of this 
glorious Confederacy; no voice answering from, 
the gallant State of Tennessce, the Siate where 
Jackson rests, who replaced the glory of the Anier- 
ican army after they liad beci disgraced at the 
North. I ask you, gentlemen, whether or not 
you will turn to thesé men who, when they have 
used you, will denounce you as pro-slavery men, 
as slave oligarchists, and everything else? IT ask 
you. to turn from them, and let good feling and 
cordiality exist among us. Let us unite and har- 
monize now, and then let us meet such quéstions 
as shall arisé hereafter. Iam prepared to meet 
all questions as they come up. , 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Will the honor- 
able gentleman from Illinois inform me whether 
he, and those anti-Lecompton Democrats from 
Ilinois who act with him, approve of the tetri- 
manifested 
during the last Congress? , 

Mr. LOGAN. Isay let bygones be b 


to D ponen, 
I ami in favor of letting the past sleep in o! 


ivion. 
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Mr. CLARK, of New York. Will the gentle- | 
man answer another question? 

:Mr. LOGAN. The gentleman knows very well 
the position of Judge Doveras in Illinois. We 
were. his friends, and were elected with him. I 
ask whether there is any necessity of recurring 
to these old issues? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I will ask the, 
gentleman one other question. I will ask the gen- 
tleman. whether the nominee of the Democratic 
caucus of this House, if elected to the Chair, will 
so organize the committees of the House as that 
Kansas shall be admitted into the Union without 
reference to.the restriction in the English bill? 

Mr. LOGAN... So far as the Democratic can- 
didate for Speaker is concerned, I have never | 
asked him a question, for God knows the subject 
never entered my mind. I came here to vote for 

` whoever the Democratic party should put in nom- 
ination for Speaker. . I have entire confidence in 
the impartiality of that gentleman who is the 
nominee of the Democratic party. I have confi- 
dence in him because he comes from the land of 
‘Washington, Jefferson, Madison—from a land of 
patriots; and I believe that no man coming from 
that land could act in such a manner as to infringe 
upon the rights of any portion of this Union. 

[Ap laused 

r. HASKIN. Wil the gentleman permit me 
to put an interrogatory to him? 

>- Mr. LOGAN.” That is owing to its character. 
(Laughter, 

Mr. HASKIN. The gentleman from Illinois 
has stated that he intended to support the nom- 
inee of the Charleston convention. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have. 

Mr. HASKIN. If the Charleston convention 
adopt a platform in opposition to the views of 
Judge Doveras, as expressed in his essay, pub- 
lished in Harper’s Magazine, and indorsing and 
approving the conduct of this Administration, as 
well upon other matters as upon its Kansas pol- 
icy, will the gentleman from Ulinois then support 
the nominee of that convention? 

Mr. LOGAN. Iwill answer the gentleman’s 
question, I am now about twenty-cight years 
of age. Iwas born a Democrat; and, all my life, 
I have learned to believe that the Democratic 

party, in national convention, never do wrong. 
FA pplause and laughter from the Democratic 
benches and the galleries.] I have never known 
the Democratic party, in national convention, to | 
indorse a platform that was not consistent with 
my views. Having that confidence in the party, | 
I do not go ahead, and I will not say what I will | 
do. Having confidence in that convention, I will 
yote for the nomince of that convention. 

Mr. HASKIN. Anyhow? 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HASKIN. Iwill not. Does the gentle- | 
man believe. with the distinguished Senator from 
IWinois, whose nomination he is desirous of se- 


curing from the Charleston convention, and who || 


I sustained throughout his glorious fight against | 
this Administration, as well upon its Kansas pol- 
icy as apon its startling corruptions, which, in 
the last House, I endeavored to expose to the 
country—does the gentleman from Illinois believe 
with the Senator from his State that an organized 
territorial government, like that of Kansas, can 
exclude or abolish slavery from its borders? 

Mr. LOGAN. I will answer the gentleman’s 
questions in this way. 

Mr. HASKIN. No dodging. Let us put our- 


selves squarely upon the record. ji 
Mr. LOGAN. I profess to be a Democrat. I | 


do not recognize such a distinction as anti-Le- 
compton or Lecompton Democrats, but denom- | 
inate all as Democrats. I have said already that 
I have buried past issues. 1 have done with them. į 
Ignoring them, I say that I am a Democrat with- 
out a prefix tomy name. Iam for STEPHEN A.: 


Dovaras for the next President of the United |; 


States—first, last, and all the time. If he is not | 
nominated, I am for the next man—that is, sir, | 
the man who is nominated. [Applause and laugh- ; 

Ben 
ter.] i 


Mr. HASKIN. If the Charleston convention + 


adopt a resolution in its platform that Congress || 


shall protect slave property in the organized Ter- 


} 


ritories of the United States where the propie are 
opposed to it, will the gentleman from Illinois 


then support the nominces of that convention? i! 


Mr. LOGAN. Let me.say to my friend from 


New York to wait until the Democratic platform 
is adopted. When itis adopted, and we have seen 
it, is the time to say what we will do. Let us 
meet and embrace one another as brothers. 
us come together, strike hands, and bury past 
differences. Let us meét upon a common plat- 
form. Let us be united in our action to defeat 


the Republicansandtoelecta Democratic Speaker. | 


lApplauso. 
r. HASKIN. Letme,in reply to that prop- 


osition, say a few words. At the last session of 
Congress the Republican members of this House 
put themselves squarely upon the anti-Lecomp- 
ton. platform, the same platform which Judge 
Doveras supported. By voting for the Critten- 
den-Montgomery bill they gave up their anti- 
quated doctrine of no more slave States. I am 
one of those, sir, who came here into this Hall 
from an independent constituency. I came here 
with no party collar upon my neck. Nor, sir, 
am I a believer in the doctrine that if my encmy 
smite me vpon my right cheek that I shall turn 
my left to him to be again struck. [Applause 
upon the floor and in the galleries.] 1 am, and 
have been, in favor of the speedy organization of 
this House. Iam, and have been, opposed to the 
rambling debate that has been going on for days. 
And, Mr. Clerk, let me say that I hold in abhor- 


rence the appeal made tò mo, by gentlemen of | 


the other side—to me, an independent anti-Le- 


| compton Democrat, to come to the support of the 


infanious policy of this Administration in refer- 
ence to the admission of Kansas by supporting a 
Lecompton Administration Democratfor Speaker. 
{Applause upon the floor and in the galleries.] 
For myself, 1 will never vote in this House for any 
man for Speaker who voted for the Lecompton 
policy of this Administration, or who approves of 
ils proscriptions and corrupt action; [renewed ap- 
plause;] nor any man who will vote to sustain its 
party proscriptions in Illinois, about which the 
gentleman upon the floor from that State must 
certainly know something. 

A Memser. Will the gentleman vote for a 
Republican? 

Mr. HASKIN. I will vote for any gentleman 
from this side of the House who comes nearer to 
my platform than the gentlemen of the other side 
who voted for the Lecompton policy of this Ad- 
ministration. [Applause.] I came here determ- 
ined to do all within my power to prevent the 
organization of this House by the election of an 
Administration candidate. [Renewed applause.] 
Is that explicit enough? - 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir. All I have to say in 
reply is, that I came here as a Democrat, and I ex- 
pect to support a Democrat. I may have differed 
with gentlemen upon this side of the House in 
reference to issues that arc passed; but God knows 
that I have differed from the other side from my 
childhood, and with that side 1 will never affiliate 
so long as I have breath in my body. [Ap- 

lause. 

Mr. hrasKın. Į will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois and the House that, if this side of 
the House affiliate with me and the anti-Lecomp- 
ton Democrats, I will be most happy to receive 
their support and affiliation. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. The gentleman has left 
the Democratic party for the party’s good, and 
we are glad to be rid of him. 

Mr. HASKIN. Iam not under any obliga- 


| tion to the Administration party of this House. 
As an independent Representative in the last Con- | 


gress, I have had my action approved by my 
constituency. i 
tration candidate who ran against me. If the 
Republican party will put itself upon the popular 


| sovercignty platform; if it will come to the con- 
ofa Terri- | 


clusion that the Legislative Assembly 
tory can abolish slavery, as Judge Doveika has 
proclaimed it can in his Harper Essay; if it 
will go to work and expose to the country, as I 
hope it will upon the organization of the House, 
the infamous extravagance and the gross corrup- 
tion of this Administration; if it will put itself 
upon our platform, then I would sooner codperate 
with that party than with those who have, for 
the first time in the history of the country, raised 
an issue upon a fraudulent constitution and en- 
deavored to force a slave State into the Union 
under it. [Applause.} 


Mr. FLORENCE. I would like to put a 


i| question to my friend from New York, [Mr. 


Let | 


I was elected over the Adminis- į 


| 
| 
| 


Hasxry,] who was with me a member of an in- 
vestigating committee at the last session. 

Mr. STANTON. HI have the floor 

Mr. TAYLOR. I ask the gentleman to let me 
have the floor for a moment. ` 

Mr. STANTON. After what has passed, gen- 
tlemen will excuse me if 1 do not yield to any 
gentleman for any purpose. 

Mr. BURNHAM. I trust the gentleman will 
be allowed to proceed. He has been kept from 
the floor all day, when he was entitled to it last 
evening. : - 

Mr. STANTON. Ihad not intended, sir 

Mr. FLORENCE. Did I understand the gen- 
tleman from Ohio to refuse to. yield the floor for 
a moment? 

Mr. STANTON. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Well, I will take another 
time to ask my friend a question or two in refer- 
ence to the corruptions of the Administration, 
which he has attempted to discover. 

Mr. HASKIN. Ask them now, if you please. 

Mr. STANTON. No, Mr. Clerk; I refuse to 
yield the floor to any one now. I had not in- 
tended to claim the attention of the House at all 
until it had been organized by the election of a 
Speaker, if it had not been for the remarks of my 
colleague, yesterday, [Mr. Cox.] And now, al- 
though I desire to avail myself of this or some 
other early opportunity to reply to those remarks, 
I desire to say now to the House, thatif they de- 
sire to proceed to the election of a Speaker, t will 
forego making the remarks I intended to make 
upon this occasion, and allow the House to vote 
as long as it chooses, with the distinct under- 
standing that when the House will vote no longer 
and desire to renew the discussion, I shall be en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. WINSLOW. With that understanding, 
I move that the House proceed to ballot for 
Speaker viva voce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

[Cries of “ Call the roll °] 

Mr. HOUSTON. I move that there be a call 
of the House. . 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll was called, when the following mem- 
bers failed to answer to their names: Messrs. 
Avams of Kentucky, Brown, JENKINS, LANDRUM, 
Orin, and STALLWORTH. 

Mr.CLEMENS. Idesireto state to the House 
that Mr. Oury, being confined to his house by 
sickħess, I have agreed to pair off with him until 
such time as he may recover. 

Mr. McPHERSON moved that all further pro- 
ceedings under the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Before the vote is taken, I 
desire to say to gentlemen upon the other side of 
the House, that one of our members [Mr. Jenxins] 
is absent, but bas been sent for. He will soon be 
here; and I desire that his vote may be received 
at any time before the result is announced, {Loud 
cries of “ Agreed !”” i 

Mr. TAYLOR. T desire to say to gentlemen 
on the other side of the House, that my colleague, 
Mr. Lanprum, is ill. He can be brought here. 
I think it imprudent that he should be. He him- 
self desired to be brought here whenever we come 
to a critical vote. Tam informed that Mr. CLEM- 
ens, who is now present, has paired off with Mr. 
Our, who is detained from the House by sick- 
ness. I propose to the opposite side of the House 
that they shall transfer Mr. Ox1n’s pair from Mr. 
Ciemens to Mr. Lanprum for the day. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Iwill state to the House 
that Mr. Chaffee, of Massachusetts, a member of 
the last House, applicd to me this morning stating 
that Mr. OLın was taken suddenly ill, and unable 
to attend the sessions of the House, and inquired 
whether, as a favor to him, I would pair off. 
Although Iam not very well, I consider myself 

erfectly competent to attend the sessions of the 

ouse. I consented to the pair. It was a mere 
personal matter between Mr. Onin and myself, 
but if Mr. Lanprum is incapacitated by sickness, 
under the circumstances, I prefer that Mr. Orn 
should be paired off with him for the day. 

No objection being made, the arrangement was 
made accordingly. 


THIRD BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


Messrs. Briecs, Corwin, Houston, and ADRAIN 
took their seats as tellers; and the House pro- 
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ceeded to ballot for Speaker with the foliowing 
result: Whole number of votes cast, 231; neces- 
sary toa choice, 116; of which— 


Mr. Sherman received.....seerseees 
Mr. Bocock ...-+ 
Mr. Gilmer. ...seceecenes 
Mr. Horace F. Clark..... 
Mr. boteter ....+++. 5s 
Mr. John G. Davis. 
Mr. Haskin....... 
Mr. Barksdale... 
Mr. Etheridge........ 
Mr. Hickman, RERET 
Mr. McQueen.......6- 


So there was no choice. 


The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Butinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Clark B. Cochrane, 
Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, Covade, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, 
Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, 
Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, 
Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Welmick, Hoard, Humphrey, 
Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William 
Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, 
Lee, Longuecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, 
McKnight, McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Ed- 
ward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, 
Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher Rebinson, 
Royce, Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, 
Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, 
Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, ‘Train, Trimble, Vandever, 
Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader 
€. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, 
Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff. 

For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, 
Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bonham, Boyce, 
Branch, Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, 
Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton 
Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Reuben Davis, De Jar- 
nette, Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Florence, Fouke, 
Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilton, John T. Harris, HawkMs, 
Hindman, Holman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, 
Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Larrabee, Leake, 
Logan, Love, Maclay, Charles D. Martin, Ebert S. Martin, 
McClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Montgom- 
ery, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, Noell, 
Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Reagan, James ©. Rob- 
inson, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, Wil- 
liam Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stout, ‘Taylor, 
Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Whiteley, Winslow, 
Woodson, and Wright. 

For Mr. Gilner—Mess 


s. William C. Anderson, Botcler, 
Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, H. Winter Davis, Eth- 
eridge, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, Hill, James M. Leach,” 
Mallory, Maynard, Nelson, Quarles, William N. H. Smith, 
Stokes, Vance, and Webster. 

For Mr. Horace F. Clark — Messrs. 
Davis, and Reynolds. 

For Mr. Boteler —Messrs. Hardeman and Laban 
Moore. 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. 
Riggs. 


Adrain, John G. 
T 


Horace F. Clark and 


For Mr. s. Hickman and Schwartz. 
For Mr. Mr. Bocock. 

For Mr. Etheridge—Mr. Gilmer. 

For Mr. Hickman—Mr. Haskin. 

For Mr. McQueen—Mr. Pugh. 


Mr. HICKMAN. 
this time? 

The CLERK. The order of the House was to 
proceed to a ballot. 

Mr. HICKMAN. But only for one ballot. I 
offer the following resolution. i 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Pennsyl- | 
vania asks leave to offer the following resolu- 
tion 

Mr. HICKMAN. Ido not ask leave; I claim 
the right to offer it. The order of the House was ; 
to procera to a ballot, and that, according to my 
understanding ofit, meanta single ballot, as herc- 
tofore. The order was precisely the same as those 
made upon previous days. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will state to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that there is another | 
question pending, on which the previous question 
is called. | 


Is a resolution in order at 


Mr. RUFFIN. Then I object to the introduc- 1 


tion of the resolution. = | 
: The CLERK. If objection be made, it will be 
for the House to determine. 

Mr. GROW. Yes; anq the House must hear 
the resolution, in order to know whether it is 
proper or not. . 

Mr. HICKMAN. Of course, there is no objec- 
tion to the resolution being read; but I was not | 
aware that the previous question was pending. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the House will proceed immediately to 
the election of a Speaker viva voce; and if, after the roll} 
shall have been called three times, no member shal} have 
received a majority of all the votes cast, the roll shall again 
pe called and the member who shail then receive the largest 
number of votes, provided it shall be a majority of a quo- 
yum, shall be declared duly elected Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Thirty-Sixth Congress. 


„Maskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Holman, Howard, 


| Webster, Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, and Wright—107. 


Mr. RUFFIN , Mr. McQUEEN, and others 


| objected. 


r. WINSLOW. I move that the House do 
now (three o’clock, p. m.) adjourn. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. On that motion, I 
call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. a 

‘Mr. WINSLOW. I move that when the House 
adjourns to-day, it adjourn to meet on Monday 
next. g 

Mr: LEAKE. Irise to a question of order. 
When there is a motion to adjourn pending, no 
other motion is in order. 

The CLERK. The Clerk understands that a 
motion to fix the time to which the House shall 
adjourn is a privileged motion. . z 

r. JOHN COCHRANE. I call for the yeas 
and nays. : 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and was decided in 
the negative—yeas 102, nays 127; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, 
Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, Bou- 
ligny, Boyee, Brabson, Branch, Bristow, Burch, Burnett, 
John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, 
Cox, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, H. Win- 
ter Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Dimmick, Edmund- 
son, Etheridge, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, Gilmer, 
Hamilton, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, John ‘I’. Harris, 
Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Hindman, Houston, Hughes, Jack- 
son, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Larrabee, 
James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Mallory, 
Charles D. Martin, Elbert. 8. Martin, Maynard, McCler- 
nand, McQueen, MeRae, Miles, Millson, Laban T. Moore, 
Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Nocll, Pendleton, 
Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, James C. 
Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, 
William Smith, William N. H. Smith, Stevenson, James 
A. Stewart, Stokes, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, 
Vallandigham, Vance, Webster, Whiteley, Winslow, 
Woodson, and Wright—102. i 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Adrain, Aldrich, 
Allen, Alley, William C. Anderson, Ashiey, Babbitt, Beale, 
Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Briggs, Buffinton, Burlin- 
game, Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, 
Carter, Case, Horace F. Clark, Clemens, Clark B. Coch- 
rane, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, John G. 
Davis, Dawes, Delano, Ducil, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, 
Eliot, Ely, English, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, 
Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, 


Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, 
William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore Killinger, DeWitt C. 
Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy. Marston, Me- 
Kean, McKnight, McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, Mor- 
rill, Edward Joy Morris, Nelson, Niblack, Nixon, Palmer, 
Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Reynolds, 
Rice, Riggs, Christophcr Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, 
Scranton, Sedgwick, Sherman, Somes, Spaulding, Spin- 
ner, Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, 
Thayer, ‘Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, 
Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader 
C. Washburn, Elihu B. Washburne, Israet Washburn, 
Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Woodrufi—127. 


So the House refused to adjourn over. 


The question recurred on the motion to adjourn, 
on which the yeas and nays had been ordered. 

Mr. STANTON. I wish to inquire of the gen- 
tlemen on the other side whether they are willing 
to say at what time they will be prepared to take 
a vote on the resolution of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Hicxman?] We are ready 
to adjourn if they agree to any time for taking a 
vote on that resolution. sd 

Memsvers on the Democratic side. Oh, no! we 
want to debate it! 

Mr. RUFFIN. We want to vote on the other 
questions first. f : 

The question was taken; and was decided in the 
negative—yeas 107, nays 123; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, 
Barksdale, Barr, ‘Barrett, Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, 
Boyce, Brabson, Branch, Briggs, Bristow, Burch, Burnett, 
John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, 
Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, H. 
Winter Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Dimmick, Ed- 
mundson, English, Etheridge, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, 
Gartreli, Gilmer, Hamilton, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, 
John T. Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Hindman, Houston, 
Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, 
Lamar, Larrabee, James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, Love, 
Maclay, Mallory, Charles D. Martin, Elbert 5. Martin, 
Maynard, McClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, 
Montgomery, Laban T. Moore, Sydenham Moore, Isauc N. 
Morris, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, 
Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, James C. Robinson, Rufin, 
Rust, Seott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, Viliam Smith, 
William N. EH. Smith,Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stokes, 
Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Vance, 


NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Adrain, Aldrich, 
Allen, Alley, William ©. Anderson, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, ; 
Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Buflinton, Burlingame, į 
Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, 
Case, Horace F. Clark; Clemens, Clark B. Cochrane, Col- 
fax, Conkling, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Davidson, John G. 
Davis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, 


+ 


Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, Íi 


French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Haskin, 
Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Holman, Humphrey; Hutchins, 
irvine, Junkin, Francis W, Kellogg, William Kellogg, Ken- 
yon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Dong- 
necker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, ‘McKean, McK ht, 
McPherson, Millward, ‘Moorhead, Morrill, edward os 
Morris, Morse, Nixon, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, 
Porter, Potter, Pottle, Reynolds, Rice, Riggs, Christopher 
Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, 
Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, 
Stratton, *Pappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, ‘Train, 
Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyek, Verree; Wade; Waldron; 
Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Elihu B. Washburne 
Israel! Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, an 
Woodruff—123. mo See eae 

So the House refused to adjourn. . ` 

Mr. DAVIDSON obtained the floor. oe 

Mr. HICKMAN. | I now insist.that the réso- 
lution which J offered takes precedence of other 
questions, and I make that point of order, and ih- 
sist on the point of order being put'to the House. 

Mr. BONHAM. Does the gentleman from 
Ohio propose to go on with his speech? 

Mr. STANTON. If the time is to be occupied . 
in that way, I suppose I may as well go on. 
Mr. BONHAM. Well, then, goon... °° 

Mr. HICKMAN. On the resolution that I 
have offered, I make the point of order that it is 
a přivileged question, f : . 

r. DAVIDSON. I believe I have the floor. 

Mr. McQUEEN. I objected tothe introduction 
of that resolution, and it has not been received. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asked leave to offer a resolution. ee 

Mr: HICKMAN. No, sir. Idid not ask leave 
to offer it. That is a mistake. Saas 

The CLERK. Then the gentleman asked to 
have read a resolution. T 

Mr. HICKMAN. I offered it.. : -- 

The CLERK. Claiming ‘that, he had à right 
to offer it. The Clerk intimated that there was 
another question pending—the point of order raised 
by the gentleman’s colleague, [Mr. Stevens,] on 
which the previous question had been called—the 
question before the House being, *¢ Shall the main 

uestion be now put?” Objection was made to 
the introduction of the resolution; and thereupon 
a motion was made that the House adjourn, and 
another motion that when the House do adjourn, 
it adjourn to mecton Monday. The House‘neg- 
atived both those motions; and then ‘the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Davipson] was recog- 
nized by the Clerk, and the Clerk feels that heis 
entitled to the floor. . 

Mr. HICKMAN. Allow me to remark that 
the resolution which I offered was only cut off 
from the consideration of the House in conse- 
quence of the privileged motions to adjourn over 
and to adjourn. ' 

Mr. FLORENCE. Oh, no; the resolution was 
not reccived nor entertained, nor can it be, in my 
judgment. ` E 

Mr. HICKMAN. Idid not ask for permission 
to introduce that resolution. There.is the mis- 
take that is made, in supposing that I could only 
offer the resolution by permission. As I said | 
before, I claim it as a Matas and if that be object- 
ed to, then I raise the point of order, and ask that 
it be submitted to the House. f 

Mr. HOUSTON. I think the Clerk is under 


| a misapprehension. By express agrecment the 


gentleman from Ohio is entitled to the floor after 
the House shall have ceased to ballot. If he de- 
sires, therefore, he may proceed with his remarks. 

The CLERK. The pending question is the 
question of order raised by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srevens,] and on that ques- 
tion the gentleman from Ohio is entitled to the 
floor under an understanding on which he sur- 
rendered it in order that a vote for Speaker might 
be taken. The intervening questions that have 
arisen were privileged questions, and any person 
who obtained the floor with the permission of the 
gentleman from Ohio, to make these motionis, had 
a right to make them. 

Mr. HOUSTON, No doubt of that. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Do IJ understand the Clerk 
to decide that the resolution which I have offered 
is out of order? 

Mr. KEITT. Yes; certainly. a 

The CLERK. The Clerk makes no decision; 
but the Clerk does state that the resolution is out 
of order while there is another point of order 
pending. 

Mr. HICKMAN. 
decision of the Clerk. i ; 

The CLERK. The Clerk has made-no decis- 


Then I appeal from the 


e ‘He only. tates that, by the. parliamentary 
‘ cannot be offered, after the 
has been demanded, until that 


question has been disposed of. 
“Mr. HICKMAN. 
‘order 


gentleman from Louisiana. { $ 
Mr. HICKMAN. Then, I raise the question 
of order. that the gentleman from Loaijsiana is not 


entitled. to the floor at this time, a8 the resolution ! 


to which F refer, was before the Clerk; had been 
offered by. me; and, until that resolution is under 
‘consideration, the gentleman from Louisiana has 


no right to the floor. 

“The CLERK. The Clerk knows of no rule by 
which the gentleman, can obtain the floor and hold 
it while two, votes are being taken by yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. HICKMAN. WNo,sir; the resolution was 
before the House. I insist that that resolution 
was before the House, and is now the legitimate 
business of the House, If that question be de- 
cided against me by the Clerk, I will take an ap- 
peal; and if he decline; to decide it, then I raise 
the question of order for the consideration of the 
House. ! . 

Mr. STANTON. I insist on my right to the 
floor. I would not interfere with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, if I thought there was the re- 
motest chance or possibility of his succeeding in 
getting this question before the House to-day. 

Mr. HICKMAN. 
possible to get it before the House. 


Mr.STANTON,. I knowenough of the t | 
` nate oe G he emper i Burch, Horace T, Clark 
| Cobb, John Coctirane, Codper, Cox 


"Mr. FLORENCE. Not to-day, that is clear. | 


of the House to. be: certain that it is impossible. 


Mr. HICKMAN. I insist that the question of 
order be submitted to the House. 

Mr. STANTON. I know what the resolution 
is. It will give rise to. debate; and in that debate 
the floor will be assigned to other gentlemen, and 
I will be deprived of my right to speak. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Ohio yield- 
cd the floor, with the understanding that he 
would be entitled to it, if he desired it, whencver 
the House ceased balloting for Speaker. 

Mr. STANTON. 1 insist on my right to the 
floor, with alldue deference to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, and I do it under the idea that if I 


_do not ‘claim the floor I will lose it altogether; 


because the gentleman’s resolution will raise a 
new subject of discussion, 
Mr. HICKMAN. ‘I believe we can get a vote 
on my resolution this evening. 
Several Democratic Memsers. 


not. 

Mr. HICKMAN, Itis the best that can be 
done. 

Mr. STANTON. Ihayeno doubtin the world 
that it is the best thing the House can do, and if 
the House wish to take a vote on the gentleman’s 
resolution Į will forego my speech with great 
pleasure. But I know the temper of the House 
too. well to believe that we can, because the ques- 
tion is debatable, and will give rise to discussion, 
and I will lose the floor. 

Mr. HICKMAN. You are very good at get- 
ting the floor. 

Mr. STANTON. Not at all; I have been try- 
ing a long time to get. it. 

Mr. WINSLOW. With the consent of the 
gentleman, I will move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I call for the yeasand 
nays upon that motion. 

The eas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Rather than have the.yeas 
and nays taken upon the motion, I will withdraw 


No: you can- 


it. 

Mr. STANTON. If the House will. give me 
their attention for a moment, I will say that it is 
my misfortune to differ with many of my politi- 
cal fiends about remaining here. I am prepared 
to go on now, 


the morning, ; 
anything by remaining, 
jection. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I think that after the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio, the House will 
not.refuse him the courtesy to adjourn. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I move that when the 


If they think they can accomplish 
however, I. have no ob- 


I want to sce if it is not | 


though I would prefer doing so in. 
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| tend to business up’ street of à more profitable 


' the motion to adjourn.” 


December 16, 


House adjourns, it adjourn to meet on Monday 
next. ; Í 
[Cries of “No!” “Withdraw the motion. ”?] 
Mr. FLORENCE. I want, to-morrow, to at- 


kind than we are doing here. | 

A Memser; Oh! do it om Sunday, ; 

Mr. FLORENCE. No, sir. T cannot go. to 
the Departments on Sunday; and-besides that, I 
go to church. | 
- Mr. GROW, I desire to, call the attention, of 
the Blouse to the parliamentary law-on the subject 
of adjourning over. : 

Mr. FLORENCE. Well, ta save my colleague 
the necessity of stating his question of order, Í 
will withdraw. the motion. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I ask the House, instead 
of calling the yeas and nays, to order tcllers on 


[Loud erics of “No!” ‘Call the rol. | 

Mr. BURNETT. I appeal to the gentleman 
from North Carolina to withdraw his motion for 
an. adjournment, for the reason that gentlemen. on 
the other side of the House want to remain here; 
they do not want to adjourn. The gentleman from 
Ohio is ready to go on; let him go on. 

Mr. WINSLOW. ‘The gentleman from Ohio 
has stated that he prefers to submit his remarks 
in the morning. * 

Mr. BURNETT. But his own side of the 
House will not give him an adjournment for that 
purpose. | 

The question was then taken on Mr. Worvs- 
Low’s motion; and. it was decided in the afirma- | 
tive—yeas 115, nays 113; as follows: 


i 
| 
| 
YRAS—Messrs. Adrain, Allen, Thomas. L. Anderson, | 
Ashmore, Avory, Barksdale, Bur, Barrett, Bontliam, Bote- | 
ler, Bouligny, Royce, Brabson, Branch, Briggs, Bristow, | 
John B, Clark, Clemens, Clopton, | 
James Craig, Burton | 
Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, H. Winter Davis, Jolin 
G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jamette, Dimmick, Edmund- | 
son, English, Etheridge, Morerice, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, | 
Gilmer, Hamilton, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, John 4. 
Harris, Hatton, Dawkins, Hill, Hindman, Holman, Hous- 
ton, Howard, Highes, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, 
Kunkel, Lamiur, Larabee, James. M. Tench, upike, Logan, 
Love, Maclay, Mallory, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S, Mar- 
tin, Maynard, McClernand, McQuean, Mellac, Miles, Mill- 
son, Montgomery, Laban ‘I’. Moore, Sydenham Moore, 
Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Niblack, Noci), Pendleton, Pey- 
ton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quay! s, Reagan, Riggs, James.C. 
Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, 
William Smith, William N, I Smith, Stanton, Stevenson, 
James A. Stewart, Stokes, Stout, 'Faylor, ‘Thomas, Under- 
wood, Vailandi, iam, Vance, Webster, Whiteley, Winslow, 
Woodson, and Wright—I La. 

NAYVS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, Alley, Wil- 
liam C. Anderson, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, 
Blake, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Bur- 
roughs, Buttertield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Clark 
B. Cochrane, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, 
Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, 
Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, l’rench, Gooch, 
Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Haskin, Helnmick, 
Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, 
Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, 
Killinger, DeWitt U. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, 
Lovejoy, Marston, MeKean, McKnight, McPherson, MGH- 
ward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward. Joy Morris, Morse, 
Nixon, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, 
Pottle, Reynolds, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, 
Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spin- 
ner, Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, "Thayer, 
Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, 
Verreo, Wade, Waldron, Walton; Cadwalader C. Wash- 
burn, Etlihu B. Washburme, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wil- 
son, Windom, Wood, and Woodrutt—113. 


So the motion was agreed to. 

During the call of the roll, 

Mr. CLEMENS stated that he was generally 
opposed to all motions to adjourn when anything 
could be gained by remaining; but as the gentle- 
man from Ohio wished not to make his remarks 
until to-morrow, he would change his vote, and 
vote in the affirmative. 

Mr. ALLEN remarked that he would vote in 
the affirmative, for the same reason. 

Mr. STANTON said that, as gentlemen were 
voting in the affirmative out of courtesy to him, 
he would also change his vote. He voted “ay.” 

The House, therefore, at half past three o’clock, 
p.m., adjoumed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, December 10, 1859. 


The House met at twelve o’clock,m Prayer 
by Rev. Wuisam B. Evans. 

The Journal of yesterday was read. 

The CLERK. “The question is upon ordering 
the main question on the point of order raised by 


i| of water; and F propose, 


. from Virginia, 


the gentleman front Pennsylvania, [Mr.Srevens:] 
and on that question the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Srawron] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. MAYNARD ‘took the floor. i 

The CLERK. Does the gentleman from Ohio 
yield the floor to.the gentleman front Fennessec ? 

Mr. STANTON. After what occurred yes- 
terday, the gentlentan from Tennessee. will ex- 
cuse ie if'T decline to yield ‘the floor. And I 
have this. morning, Mr. Clerk, to repeat what I 
said yesterday, thatif it isthe desire of the House 
to go on and vote for Speaker, Iwill delay a fore- 
closure of my mortgage upon. the floor for such a 
time as the House may choose te vote. Etis for 
gentlemen upon the other side to say whether 
they will vote or not. [Cries from the Demo- 
cratic benches of “ Goon l? **Goon!?} If ithe 
the desire to vote, I will now yield. [Cries from 
the Republican benches. af ** Vote H? ** Vote !""| 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. Let me state 
to the gentleman from Ohio that there are several 

entlemen on this side who wish to address the 
Louse. 

Mr. STANTON. I will make another sugges- 
tion to the House. Since the removal of our desks 
it is a little inconvenient for those who: are upon 
the floor, and want to use papers or to getaglass 

eaters: if there be no 
objection, to speak what I have to say from the 
Clerk’s desk. [Cries of “ Agreed !?7] 

Mr. TAYLOR. Let me make an explanation 
in reference to one of my colleagues, [Mr. Lan- 
DRUM.) T anounced yesterday: that he was con- 
fined to his bed by illness, and. was_paired. off 
with the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Our.] 
That pair expired last night with. the adjourn- 
ment, My colleague is how in a position to be 
brought to the House, if it be necessary. The fire 
which broke outat Brown’s hotel, lastnight, made 
its appearenne inhisroom. He was removed from 
the-hotel to a distance of several squares, and in 
the neighborhood of the Capitol. I have seen him 
this morning, and he is willing to. come here, if 
necessary. As the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Orin] was paired off with the gentleman 

irginia, [Mr. CLemens,] who is able to be 
preson witan! any great personal inconvenience, 
submit to gentlemen on the other side of the 
House that, by consent, my colleague be paired 
a abe the gentleman from New ‘York, [Mr. 

LIN, 

Mr. GROW. For to-day? 

Mr. TAYLOR. For to-day. 

Mr. GROW. J understand that the. gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ou} is able to be here to- 
day. I do not know how the fact is. I suppose 
that there will be no objection to the proposition 
of the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. PALMER. My collcague told me, when 


| I saw him, only half an hour ago, that he would 


come here if his presence were necessary; but. I 
know that he would prefer to be paired off for 
to-day. He is not confined to his bed, and, E will 
repeat, is able to be present if his presence is ne- 
cessary. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Lrise to a question.of priv- 
ilege. I want to have the Journal corrected. If I 
heard it correctly, I find nothing there withrespect 
tothe resolution which I offered yesterday. Tinsist 
that that resolution shall be inserted upon the 
Journal, together with the statement which I made 
at the time I presented it, that the resolution was 
in order. I ask that the resolution and the point 
of order I made be spread upon the Journal. 

Mr. REAGAN. Ido not sce how aresolution 
can be spread upon the Journal which was.never 
got before the House, except for the purpose of 
Deing read for information. The gentleman: from 
Pennsylvania. can satisfy his constituents: and 
friends that he has endeavored: to introduce his 
resolution without putting upon the record that 
which has no place there. I think thatour record 
ought not to be incumbered with matter which 
does not belong there. 

Mr. HICKMAN, That is precisely the ques- 
tion I wish to have decided. After F presented 
my resolution the Clerk intimated his opinion that 
it was not in order. I held that it was in order, 
and the ground which I took was, that my res- 
olution took precedence of all other questions 
pending before the House. I understood that the 
Clerk had declined to decide questions of arder, 
and I then asked that the point of order should 


| be submitted for the consideration of the: House, 


we 
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I take the ground that my resolution and the point 
of order should be spread upon the Journal. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will state to the 
House the reason why no mention is made in the 
Journal of the resolution of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. The gentleman proposed to offer 
his resolution, and possibly it was read for in- 
formation. atl : 

Mr. HICKMAN. I did not propose to offer 
the resolution that it might be read for informa- 
tion: I did not ask to offer'it; but, sir, I declared 
that I offered the resolution as a matter of right, 
and that, if the Clerk intimated a different opinion 
from that, and: declined to decide the question, 
then Í raised the question of order and asked that 
it should be submitted to the determination of the 
House. } 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Pemnsyl- 
vania claimed the right to offer the resolution, 
and the resolution was then read for information. 
Objection was made to the resolution and motions 
were made to adjourn, and to adjourn until Mon- 
day. The journalclerk understood the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania at that particular time as hav- 
ing abandoned his resolution. After the vote was 
taken,on the motions to adjourn, and to adjourn 
until Monday, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
again rose and claimed the right to offer his res- 
olution. The question was then raised that he 
was not entitled to the floor to offer his resolu- 
tion, inasmuch as the gentleman. from Ohio (Mr. 
Srawron] had only yielded for the purpose ‘of al- 
lowing a vote for ®peaker to be taken, with the 
understanding that he should be entitled to the 
floor after that vote, if he claimed it. Under the 
impression that that right was understood on all 
sides, the Clerk recognized the. gentleman from 
Ohio. In the mean time, it is true, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania claimed that he had the right 
to have his. question submitted to the Honse, but 
after the gentleman from Ohio, under the under- 
standing upon which hehad yielded, again claimed 
the floor, it was the impression of the journal 
clerk that the gentleman from Pennsylvania aban- 
doned his point, and the Journal was made up 
accordingly. 

Mr. HICKMAN. The Clerk will allow me 
to refer to what I supposed to have been the con- 
dition of things when that resolution was offered. 
The House. had determined to go into a ballot for 
Speaker, which, of course, wasa single ballot. It 
has been.so understood heretofore. As soon as 
thatballot was completed and the result announced 
to the House, I obtained the floor to offer that 
resolution. It was no proposition of mine to have 
it read for the information of the House; but gen- 
tlemen around me suggested that it should be so 
read. I stated at that time, immediately prece- 
ding the proceedings to which the Clerk has re- 
ferred, most explicitly that I did not ask the 

crmission. of the House to introduce that reso- 
ution, but I demanded as a right to introduce it 
as a question which took precedence of all other 
uestions before the House; that if the Clerk 
recided it out of order that was one thing. But 
as Į understood the Clerk had refused to make 
any decision upon questions of order, I asked to 
have it put to the House whether or no it was in 
order. Thatwas preceding the motions to adjourn. 
After the motions to adjourn over, and the mo- 
tion to adjourn had been decided, I again called 
the attention of the House to it, and that is the 
way, according to my very distinct recollection, 
the matter stood. I had the floor at the time I 
offered the resolution, supposing, and still sup- 
posing, I had the right to offer it. I did not ask 
to have it read for the information of the House. 
I stated very distinctly that I desired to have the 
question put to the House. If the Clerk under- 
stood it differently, it was a misapprehension upon 
his part, I think. 

I now state again that I claim the right to have 
that resolution submitted to the House for its 
action, and I ask the Clerk either to decide that. 
resolution out of order, from which decision I may 
take an appeal, or decline to decide it, and submit 
it to the id mera their decision. And having. 
actually offered it, I ask that it be inserted upon 
the Journal, so that, at the proper time, I may 
have action upon it. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to make a statement. 
I think Ï understand precisely what passed yes- 
terday, so faras the right of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is concerned, and I think the House 


as the House ceased to vote for.S; 
of the gentleman from Ohio to the floor was not. 
to be recognized by the Clerk; it was an exist- 
ing right, and it was the gentleman’s right to as- 
gertit. As soon as the balloting ceased, the floor 
was his; and while he was entitled to the floor, 
no member—and I speak what I know the rules 
and parliamentary law will establish—no meniber 
had the right to interfere with him, or with his: 
rights, for the purpose of presenting a revolution 
or motion, unless with his consent. Therefore, 
the proposition of the gentleman to offer a reso- 
lution was entirely out of order—the gentleman 
from Ohio not-consenting to it. But if he-had con- 
sented to it, it would have been the right of any 
other member to object to his yielding the floor 
for that purpose, or any other. Therefore, the 
resolution of the gentleman was never offered to 
the House. He very honestly supposed it was 
offered. He proposed to offer the resolution; ob- 
jection was made, and it was read to the House. 
But, during that time, the 
was entitled to the floor; and I defy any member 
of this body to show an instance in any Journal 
of Congress—and I do not know but I might say 
inany journal of any legislative body in the world 
—whiere any proposition proposed to be intro- 
duced in that way, when it was not in order, when 
the gentleman had not the floor, when he had no 
right to offer a resolution or address the Clork at all. 
—I mean parliamentary‘right—where that prop- 
paltion has found a place upon the journals of the 
ody. 


The journal clerk has. done right. The reso- | 


lution has never yot been presented to this House 
so as to authorize the journal clerk to put it upon 
the Jounal. The Journal docs not know the 
gentloman’s motion, nor can it know it, because 
his resolution never found its way into this House 
according to parliamentary law and usago. Itwas 
in conflict with the laws governing legislative 
bodies, and, in consequence, the Clerk of the 


House could not recognize it,-nor could the jour- | 


nal clerk. 

Wo more can: the Clerk of the House recognize 
it, with a view of putting it to the House asa 
point of order to be-decided by the Tfouse, than 
can the journal clerk put it upon. the Journal. 
It is not known. to this House, parliamentarily 
speaking, nor cah it be until the gentleman is en- 
titled to the floor to offer it;,and whenever he 
does gct the floor to offer it, there is an incum- 
brance in advance of his resolution, which will 


forever keep it. out until.that incumbrance is re- | 


moved. There is now a resolution pending, and. 
a substitute to that resolution, and, in addition 
to that, a question of order upon which.the pre- 
vious question has been called, and until they 
are removed from before the House the gentle- 
man’s resolution never can be known to this 
House in any parliamentary sense whatever. 
Mr. HICKMAN, I am aware of the fact. that 
the Journal, at this time, is entirely unacquainted 


with my resolution; but I want to introduce it to! 


the Journal. and make themacquainted. That:is 
exactly what Lamat. By referring to the Daily 
Globe of this morning the real condition of things 
will appear, and the report there puts me right. 
Immediately after the ballot for Speaker, the fol- 
lowing proceedings took place: 

«Mr. Hioxman. Isa resolution in order at this time ? 

«The CLERK. The order of the House was to proceed 
toa ballot: 

“ Mr. HICKMAN. 
following resolution. 

“The CLERK. 
leave to offer the following resolution. 

“Mr. Uicxman. Ido not ask leave; I claim the right 


But only for one ballot. f offer the 


entleman from Ohio: 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks | 


| from Pennsylvania, as 


to offer it. The order of mhe House wis to pricéed’ to a 
ballot, and that, according to my understanding of i wieaty 
a single ballot, as heretofore, ‘The order was ‘precisely tae 
same as those made upon previeus:dayge ©. i cioni 

«The Curry. The Clerk will state to the gentler 
from Pennsylvania that there ig another question pending,’ 
on whicly the previous question is-called.  < oe : 

«Mr. Ruryis. Then Lobject to the introduction of the: 
resolution. y 4 ‘ as 

«The Chere. If objection be madg, it will be.for thé 
House ro determine. : ee ea a 

e Mr. Grow. Yos; and the House must hedr the rées-: 
lution, in order to know whether it is proper or-not.: ~: 

«Mr. Hickman. ‘Of course, there is no objection :te the, 
resolution being read ; but I was not aware that: thé pie 
vious question was pending.” ae 

After the vote upon the motion to adjourn was. 
takeri, you find the following: oe N 

“Mr. Davipson obtained the floor. - pee a 

cMr. Hicxman. F now insist that the resolution which 
Loffered takes precedence of other questions, anid L rake 
that point of order, and insist ow the point of order. being. 
put ta the House.’? g 

Mr. GROW. I call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama to this: state of facts: He 
will see that the gentleman from Ohio yielded the 
floor for the House to- proceed toa ballot-for 
Speaker, or to do anything in: regard to ity until 
the discussion should be renewed; and whenever 
the House proposed to go to discussion: he would 
be entitled to the floor. . : 

. Mr. PHELPS. Read the report. ; 

Mr. GROW. I read from: the Globe of this 
morning the closing paragraphiof Mr. Spanton’s 
remark: : 

“And now; athough ¥ desire- toavail myself of thisiot 
some. other carly opportunity. to reply to those: remarks, f 
desire to say naw to the House, thatif they desire to pror 
ceed to the election, of a Speaker, L will forego'making the 
remarks { intended to make upon-this occasion, ard allow: 
the House:to. vote: as Jong as it. chooses, with: the distinct. 
understanding that, whon the House will vote no longer 
ma desire to renew the discussion, I shall be entitled to the 

OO. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is exactly what I said. 
That is true. 

Mr.GROW. Will the gentleman wait for mie? 
I waited patiently for him. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Very well, sir, Tam glad 
the gentleman has patience. [Laughter.]  — 

Mr. GROW. The remark of the gentleman 
from Ohio was, that whenever the House desired 
to renew the discussion, he should claim the floor. 
When the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
EHrcxmaw] asks to offer his resolution, the gentle- 
man from Ohio makes no claim to the floor, which 
was a tacit consent and a yielding of the floor. 
Efe made no chim to the floor during. the whole 
discussion, until the gentleman front South Caro- 
lina proposed to discuss it; and then the gentle- 
man from Ohio said that if there was to be a dis- 
cussion he wanted the floor. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I propose to ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania this: In what condition. 
was the floor as soon as the balloting for Speaker 
ceased ? 

Mr. GROW. Thc gentleman front Ohio could 
then have claimed the floor, if he chose. 

Mr, HOUSTON. Was he not on the floor 
according to agreement? i i 

Mr. GROW. But he did not claim it. Sup- 
pe he hadabandoned the floor, who would have 

ecn entitled to it? 

Mr. HOUSTON. If the gentleman from Ohio 
had notified the House that‘he had abandoned the 
floor, it would have beera different thing. Then 
other gentlemen would have struggled for it. Bat 
the gentleman from Ohio was‘on the floor, in pomt 
of law; as soon as the balloting for Speaker 
ceased. ' 

Mr. GROW. Whenever he claimed the floor, 
and there was a question whether he or some one 
else was entitled to it, of course he was. 

Mr. HOUSTON. There was no such prop- 
osition On the cessation of the ballot, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio was, at that very instant, in 
point of law, on the floor, and no other gentleman 
could take it, under parliamentary rules and 
usage. i s i 

Mr. STANTON. With the permission of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, I desire to sity how, 
T understand this business. On the cessation of 
the first ballot 1 did not resume the‘ floor, because 
I did not know but the Pouse might: proceed to 
a second ballot, which was what ï? contemplated 
on surrendermg the floor—that the House might 
go on and ballot as long as they pleased. Now I 
sympathize with ‘the purpose of the gentleman 

hemust'be perfertly aware, 
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and I will vote for his resolution whenever it can 
be..brought before the House and brought to a 
vote. Ifthe House chose, by unanimous consent, 
without interfering with my right to the floor, to 
accept the proposition of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, and to vote upon it, 1 was prepared to 
let itbe done; but the moment I saw that the reso- 
lution of the gentleman from Pennsylvania would 
result in adebate on questions of order and on the 
resolution itself, I then. felt it my duty to resume 
my rights, because I knew that the business of 
the House would not be advanced by my yield- 
ing the floor for such a discussion and such ques- 
tions of order; and I would now without the least | 
hesitation yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, if I believed that any progress could be made 
in the business of the House, and that his reso- 
lution could be brought before the House in such 
‘form as.to produce a vote upon it. But, as I un- 
derstand the rules of the House, they are unques- 
tionably such that the resolution of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is not, and cannot, under par- 
liamentary law, be made the first business inorder, 
if I surrender the floor. I certainly understand the 
rules of parliamentary law well cnough to know 
that when a question is pending and the previous 
question demanded on it, it is not in order, under 
parliamentary law, to move an independent prop- 
osition and to go to voting on that. As a ques- 
tion of order. I could not so vote, if the Clerk were 
to submit itto the House, I therefore do not feel 
that I ought, under the circumstances, to surren- 
der the floor to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
for the purpose for which he desires to obtain it. 
That is the view I take of it. If in this Iam 
doing anything which in the opinion of my po- 
litical friends may obstruct the organization of 
the House, although I do not think so myself, I 
am sorry for it. ; 

Mr. GROW. I take this occasion to say that 
I deprecate very much, and have deprecated ever 
since I have had a seat on this floor, the practice 
that prevails of one gentleman getting the floor 
and joing half a dozen others make specches 
within his speech. Without casting any sort of | 
censure on the course pursued here—for I know | 
of the disorganized state of this Housc—I_ must 
say that I deprecate this practice, and think that 
in every deliberative body the gentleman who has 
the floor should be allowed to make his remarks, 
ana let those who wish to reply get the foot and 

0 80. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I take it for granted that 
you do such things yourself. 

Mr. GROW. Certainly; the remark applics to 
myself as well as to others, but I deprecate the 
whole practice. 

Now, all that I wished to say was, that by the 
proceedings, as they stand reported in the Globe, 
the gentleman from Feongylvonin had this point 
submitted to the Clerk. The proccedings show 
that if the Clerk rcfused to entertain it, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania proposed to submit to 
the House whether the resolution could be enter- 
tained or not. That point, of course, could be 
acted on while the gentleman from Ohio was en- 
titled to the floor; under the courtesies which the 
gentleman has referred to. But the resolution 
should have appeared on the Journal; and that is 
the point he makes. No action can be taken on 
it until the gentleman from Ohio is off the floor. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania having ob- 
tained the floor, offered his proposition, and the 
Clerk replied that he would submititto the House. 
That point should be left on the Journal for the 
House ta vote upon whenever the gentleman from 
Ohio is off the floor, and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania can call it up. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I desire to say 
a word with regard to the remark of the gentle- 
man from Ohio. I think he is laboring under 
error, when he says that if he yiclded the floor 
the resolution of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania would not be in order. It seems to me 
that there can be no question that it would be in 
order, and for this reason: We are now acting 
under a vote of the House, passed on Monday | 
last, that we proceed to the election of a Speaker. | 
Under that rule any member has a right to insist | 
on that business, and nothing else is in order, but 
to proceed to the election of a Speaker, without | 
debate and without delay—and that whether the 


i 


| directly for a man whom they intend to clect by ; 


previous question has been called and sustained, 
or not. Such is the Manual and such the law. 


There can be no question about that. Then, sir, 
all these other motions and resolutions are clearly 
out of order, as you yourself suggested the other 
day, if you were to decide the question. They are 
out of order; then the resolution of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is in order, as itis one wa 
of executing the vote already passed. So that, if 
the gentleman from Ohio Dale the floor, the reso-. 
lution offered by the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia is in order, and no other question can be en- 
tertained by the Clerk, unless the Clerk overrule 
all the principles of parliamentary law. 

I think the gentleman from Ohio, therefore, isin 
error, and if he felt it to be consistent with his 
duty, and with his ideas of propriety, I should 
hope that he would permit the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to press his resolution upon the 
House. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I will merely state the ob- | 
ject I had in asking that the resolution be spread 
upon the Journal. If the Journal should be silent 
upon the subject, then the Journal is the strongest 
evidence against me, and decides the question 
against me without its being submitted to the 
House. All Task now is that I should not be 
prejudiced by the non-insertion of my resolution 
upon the Journal. I think the resolution ought 
to go on the Journal. . I claimed the right to offer 
it; and I repeat that it is but fair that it should go 
on the Journal, so that the House may decide the 
question. I do not care how it may be decided. 

Mr. REAGAN. Ido not profess to be very 
conversant with parliamentary usage or parlia- 
mentary law: there is such a thing, however, as 
common sense, with which every gentleman who 
occupies a seat upon this floor is presumed to be 
acquainted. A question was several days ago pre- 
sented to the House, and upon that question the 
previous question was called. That question is 
now pending, to the exclusion of all other busi- 
ness, except upon questions of order made upon 
it, and action resulting from it. That was one bar 
to the introduction of the resolution of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hicxman.] Truc, 
brute force and the power of numbers may over- 
come it, for the purpose of giving gentlemen the 
privilege of voting, in the second degrec, for a 

lack Republican, who are not willing to come 
forward and, like men, vote directly towards the 
end to which their course will ultimately lead 
them. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Thatremark has no appli- 
cation to me, because I say now that I shall vote 
for a Black Republican, if I am called upon ulti- 
mately to choose between a Republican and an 
Administration man. 

Mr. REAGAN. So I supposed. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I am frank to say that 
when that question comes up, whether the reso- 
lution I have offered is adopted or not, I shall | 
vote for a Republican in preference to any gen- 
tleman who represents the sentiments of this Ad- 
ministration. [Applause on the Republican side 
and in the galleries. ] 

Mr. REAGAN. I can understand very well 
the applause upon the other side of the House. 
I suppose that has been their understanding, and 
has no doubt been received with perfect satisfac- 
tion heretofore. No one doubted that the gen- 
tleman would vote for a Republican in the contest 
between a Republican and a Democrat. No one 
who has been here long could doubt that he in- 
tended to.do so inthe end, and no one can have 
any doubt that the object of this unlawful attempt 
to introduce that resolution, and secure the action 
of the House on it, is to relieve gentlenien, by the 
power of numbers and by a violation of parlia- | 
mentary law, from the responsibility of voting | 


indirection, if they can get in that resolution. I; 
only rose to protest against this indirection, and | 
to appeal to gentlemen who intend to elect a Re- 
publican Speaker, and who have the power to do 
it, to come up hike men, and do what they intend 
to do directly, and not seck to do by indirect 
means what they are ashamed to avow before the 
country. 7 

Mr. STANTON. I must resume the floor. 

Mr. REAGAN. Let me say a word more. 

Mr. STANTON. Iwas going to suggest that į 
the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Hickmax] be entered on the Journal, and 
that I then be permitted to proceed with my re- 
marks. 


Mr. REAGAN. I was only going to add a 
word or two, and I will not-be interrupted by 
other gentlemen until I have concluded the few re- 
marks I have to make. In addition to the bar 
which I have already mentioned to the introduc- 
tion of the resolution proposed by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, the gentleman fiom Ohio [Mr. 
Sranron] held the floor, by the consent of the 
House, and no one could take the floor from him 
without his consent.’ There was a great wrong 
popenara upon his rights yesterday, to which 

e did not object, and I need not, I presume, when 
a gentleman who held the floor by his courtesy 
refused to surrender it back to him when it was 
demanded by him; and the question was put to 
the Elouse, and they voted that he had the right 
togoon. It wasa violation of courtesy and of 
parliamentary rule. He did not object to it, how- 
ever, and I do not. But he was then, as he is now, 
entitledto the floor under the assent of the House. 
That is a second bar to the introduction of the 
resolution, unless the gentleman from Ohio yields 
for its introduction, and if he does that, then we 
come back to the first bar, which can only be 
overcome by brute force; and the power of num- 
bers overriding parliamentary rule and right. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I only want to say one word 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Grow,] 
and that is a legitimate answer to his argument 
upon his point of order. I do not propose to 
debate the resolution. 

Mr. STANTON. Will the gentleman from 
Alabama permit me a moment? The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has the right, as a privileged 
question, to move to correct the Journal, and to 
take the floor for that purpose. Now I ask the 
gentleman from Alabama if he will not permit the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to have his motion 
entered, and then allow me to proceed with my: 
remarks? i 5 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania on my right, [Mr. Grow,] has admitted 
away his entire case. 

Mr. STANTON. Suppose you argue that on 
Monday. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will not occupy five min- 
utes. The gentleman from Pennsylvania admits 
that the House could not entertain the proposi- 
tion which his colleague on my left [Mr, Hrcx- 
MAN] proposes to submit to the House. He says 
itis true that the gentleman from Ohio [My. Sran- 
ron] has the floor, and that his colleague had not 
the right to insist upon a vote of the House on 
his proposition. hy? Because the gentleman 
from Ohio was entitled to the floor. But he says 
that, notwithstanding that the Fouse could not 
legally act upon this resolution, yet the resolution 
was properly before the House, and ought to go 
on the Journal. How is that? How can it be? 
There is but one case in which such a thing could 
be done, (and that is under an express rule of the 
House,) and that is a motion to reconsider.. There 
is no proposition under the rules of the House, 
and certainly none under the parliamentary law, 
that will authorize a resolution to be received and 
entertained by the House that is not in order to 
be acted on by the House at the time; and the 
admission of the gentleman that the House could 
not then act upon the resolution of his colleague, 
is an admission that his whole case is wrong; for 
if the House could entertain it to the extent of 
placing it upon the Journal, it could have gone 
on and passed upon it without any difficulty. 
Under parliamentary law, there is no motion in 
order unless it be one that can then be received and 
acted upon by the House, The gentleman, as I 
have said, admits that the resolution could not, at 
that time, have been acted on by the House, the 
gentleman from Ohio holding the floor, but that, 
by his consent, it was tacitly received, and ought 
to go on the Journal. 

Now, I say that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania cannot show one single instance from the 
Journal of Congress, from its first segsion to this 
day, where a motion has been received, under 
parliamentary law, which could not be acted upon 
at the time legitimately by the House. The rules 
of the House, as I have remarked, when we are 
organized and have adopted them, authorize the 
submission, at any time, of a motion to recon~ 
sider, which may be entertained and called up at 
any future time, whenever a member may choose 
to call it up, and it is then to have precedence of 
all other business; but, in this instance, there is 
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nothing to give this resolution precedence of the 
business already pending. 
tion, and was offered at a time when another gen- 
tleman held the floor. There was no tacit consent; 
there was no consent either expressed or implied ; 
because, when his resolution was first proposed, 
various members objected to it; and the gentle- 
man from Ohio, under the circumstances, could 
not have yielded the floor so as to have made the 
resolution in order to be placed on the Journal. 

_ Mr. HICKMAN, I wish to say a single word 
in reply to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Texas. . As I offered the resolution, no person 
can know better than myself the peculiar motive 
which influenced me. Of course, the remarks 
which he has made can have no personal appli- 
cation to me; because I have never made any se- 
cret anywhere of what my ultimate action would 
be in reference to this question of the election of 
Speaker. 

I pein the election of a sound Democrat; and 
by that I mean a Democrat opposed to this Ad- 
ministration—an anti-Lecompton Democrat. I 
have endeavored for a week to elect such a man 
—one in whom I have full confidence. It now, 

. however, appears that I shall be unable to suc- 
ceed in that object. I see very distinctly that 
either a friend of the Administration, or a Repub- 
lican, is ultimately to be elected Speaker; and I 
am frank to say that, when the contest comes 
squarely before us, I have a very decided choice 
between the two, I have offered this resolution 
for the purpose of reaching an organization, and 
forno other purpose. If the Administration part 
succeeds in getting the organization, I trust I shall 
submit in a becoming spirit. I shall, however, 
upon the final vote, endeavor to prevent such an 
organization. 


"That is my object. There is nothing covert | 


aboutit. 1 have nothing to conceal. Tam per 
fectly willing that every man in the country should 
know exactly what my feclings are in this con- 

‘test; I have avowed clearly and distinctly, for a 
considerable time, what I would ultimately do if 
driven to it. I see now that we shall be driven to 
make our choice between these two parties; and I 
am ready to do it. That is my object in offering 
the feeulaton. 

Now, sir, I am not going to enter into any ar- 
gument upon the general question at all. Ido not 
wish to consume any of the time of the House, 
but I do ask that the Journal of the House may 
be corrected, and I ask the Clerk that the motion 
I have made to amend it be put to the House. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Mr. Clerk, I desire 
to say a word only, not to go into the general 
discussion, from which I have so far abstained, 


for various reasons; but, sir, the motion of the | 


gentleman from Pennsylvania—and it is in refor- 
ence to his remarks just made that I propose to 
say a word or two—is certainly an unnecessary 
one under his view of the subject. If the gentle- 
man means to vote for the Republican nomince, 


he, and those thinking with him, can do so and end | 
the matter without introducing a resolution of, at į 


least, doubtful constitutionality, for the purpose of 
indirectly effecting his object. We know perfectly 
well, or at least Į presume nobody who knows 
the course of the gentleman for the last four ycars 
ever entertained a doubt as to what his course 


would be. Everybody understood that he was | 
playing round for the purpose of ultimately elect- | 


ing a Republican for Speaker. 

Mr. HICKMAN. am glad that every onc 
understands that I am honest. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. He should be glad 


of that, for it is very doubtful whether he will find | 


everybody of that opinion. I did not suppose 
itwas necessary for me to say anything upon that 
subject, and I am sorry that the gentleman should 
now have thought it necessary for him to allude 
to it. 

But, sir, what is the fact? The Republicans, 


representing a particular line of national policy, | 


sare here, of course, to organize the House in con- 
formity to their views. The Democrats, on the 
other hand, are here for the purpose of organiz- 
ing the House according to their views. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania wants to clect a 
man who is a sound Democrat, and yet he will 
vote for a Republican. Who docs he fool by 
such a doctrine as that, and sucha position? I 
would like to know. The gentleman objects to 
the Democrats of this House, although they are 


It is a simple resolu-- 


: he wanted to go fora Democrat; that he has been 
|| hunting round, if possible, to geta Democrat who 
| was not an Administration Democrat. 


D 


| 


i 


| Democrat ora Republican, except by his actions? 
|! We judge the tree by its fruit. A man is not to | 


‘that I would not; for which decision I have very 


; rise in his place and say that he was opposed to 
i this Administration? He says that he would not. 


nearly ninetystrong—because, forsooth, the Dem- 
ocratic party is friendly to the Administration. 
Now, sir, the gentleman is a Democrat or he is- 
not. : 

And the Democratic party here are acting for 
the support and advancement of themselves, as 
the great national party of the country, and the 
Union. .They are not organizing for the purpose 
of giving help and support to the Administration. 
They are here for nothing clse than to perform a 
high and holy duty to themselves and the coun- 
try. The question is, whether the gentleman 
will refuse to codperate with the party under these” 
circumstances, or attempt to excuse himself for 
the treason he contemplates against the party he 
claims to belong to, by talking about it beins an 
Administration Democracy. I want the gentle- 
man to be understood as a Black Republican, if 
he goes with that party, and that he assumes the 
name of a Democrat for the purpose of mislead- 
ing and hood-winking possil some people here 
or clsewhere in the country. ie has not a Dem- 
ocratic sentiment in his heart. He would notact 
with the Democratic party this day, if Mr. Bocock. 
were to rise in his place and say that he was op- 
posed to the Administration. Would you, sir? 

Mr. HICKMAN, I will reply to the gentle- 


man. I state very distinctly and unequivocally 


many reasons, entirely sufficient for myself. I 
would not do it, because I know that Mr. Bocock 
has sustained the Administration in everything 
it has done, and I am nota believer in eleventh- 
hour repentance. [Applause and laughter.] 

That is one reason why I would not do it. As 
to the charge of my being a Black Republican, 
that is a question for me to decide, and not for the 
gentleman from Virginia, I shall continue to re- 
gard myself as a Democrat, until I find that the 
Democratic party, in the region of country where 
I belong, have the moral or the physical force to 
exclude me from it. I think that F stand by the 
cardinal doctrines of the Democratic party. I 
think that I have always done so, That is my 
answer to that charge. I repudiate and condemn 
the sentiments entertained by this Administration 
and its followers. If they are Democratic, then 
lam no Democrat. The question which the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has undertaken to ‘decide, 
is a question that will not be decided by that 
gentleman, nor by the Virginia delegation. It is 
a question that will be decided by the country, 
as to who embody the Democratic sentiments— 
whether James Buchanan, or those who have 
held to the Cincinnati platform in its integrity and | 
entirety. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. When the gentle- 
man was up before, he avowed his anxicty to get 
some Democrat that he could support. He could 
not go for Mr. Bococx, the Democratic nominee, 
because he was an Administration man, Now 
he meant something or nothing; he was acting 
like a man of candor, or like one who was at- 
tempting to draw a vail over the eycs of others. | 
I know, sir, what the gentleman has stated, His 
object is avowed and unreserved. He said that 


Í put the 
question to him with a view to test him: Would 
1e vote for the Democratic nominee if he were to 


Thus he stands convicted before this House with 
having sought to put false pretenses upon this | 
body. When he said that he wanted a Democrat, 
if he could get one, who was not an Administra- | 
tion Democrat, we had a right to suppose that he 
really meant what he uttered. Sir, the gentleman’ 
deceives nobody but himself if he imagines that 
any of us were in expectation that any Democrat 
could receive his support. 

The gentleman says, whether or not he isa 
Black Republican is for himself and not me to de- 
cide, Iam amazed that a veteran politician like | 
himself should undertake to assume such a posi- j 
tion. “ Man, know thyself,” is one of the most 
difficult lessons to be learned. I, and every other 
observer of men, have a right to judge what men 
are by their affiliations and principles and con- | 
duct. How am Ito judge whether a man 1s a 


ii judge himself, but those who ‘have observed his į 


. Some of them are here acting with the 


course are the men to classify him. And, siry: 
with the blackest of the Black Republicans class, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. : I class him 
in that category because of the course he has -pur- 
sued in this Hall, not only on this but on past: 
occasions. ne Se 

Mr. Clerk, there is one additional remark in 
which Iwill indulge at this moment.. There-aré 
pendemen sincerely and cordially opposed to;the: 

emocratic party upon the Kansas policy of. the, 
Administration and of that party, jt may: be mis- 
takenly, but undoubtedly honestly opposed to it, 
emocratic 
party, and some are not codperating with it.. Let 
me say a word to them. If they are Democrats- 
and I am happy to believe that they mean what 
they say—I ask them, since that Kansas question 
has passed away, and is no longer a living issue,. 
why thcy should plant themselves upon points of 
difference on that single question? [put it to my 
honorable friend from New York, (Mr. CLARK,] 
who I understand only differs from the Demo- 
cratic party on that one question, whether, wher 
that question is buried and belongs tothe history 
of the past; when it belongs to the past and can- 
not obtrude itself upon us in the future; I ask 
him if he be patriotic, hating, as he may, the head 
of the executive Government, why itis that, look- 
ing to the Democratic party representing the great 
Democratic family in all parts of the country, and 
upholding its honorable, high-toned, and sanctified 
principles, he cannot Jet the past be swept inte 
oblivion, and act here in glorious fellowship to 
save this Union and the country from the most 
infernal and damnable principles that:ever shook 
anempire. [Applause and ae 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. -Will the gentle- 
man trom Virginia permit me to ask him aquestion 
upon a point upon which he is as well qualified 
as any other man in the House to give me in- 
struction? It is this: whether the Democratic 
organization is the test of Democracy? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The principles of 
that party are the test of Democracy. That is it. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. That does not 
answer my question. Is the organization of the 

arty the test of Democracy? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. As a general rule, 
the organization of every party is to carry out 
the principles of that party; and those who actin 
coöperation in support of the principles of the 
Democratic party, of course, are Democrats, in 
that principle or view to which L have referred. 
Í can very well understand, as I stated upon this 
floor upon a former occasion, thata man may not 
be within the organization and yet be a Demo- 
crat. Is that the point to which the gentleman 
alludes? 


Mr. CLARK, of New York. Not precisely. 


| I would ask what excuse a man can make who, 


elected against organizations, and without entire 
sympathy with any, votes with an organization 
which is antagonistic to his political principles? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I can well under- 
stand that a man may be elected in a district 
against the organization of his district, and yet 
be as good a Democrat as any that lives. A va- 
riety of circumstances may cause a division in a 
particular district; of which we have instances 
upon thisfloor. Butis that gentleman, because he 
happens to overthrow the organization in his dis- 
trict professing to be Democratic, to come here 
and refuse to carry out those principles which are 
held by the party to which he belongs? 

Mr. CLARK; of New York. I am bound to 
represent the sentiment of my district, and that 
sentiment is, I think, opposed to the prevailing 
opinions of the several political organizations 
which this day prevail throughout the Union. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Well, then, I ask 
the gentleman this question: Is he the Represent- 
ative of a Republican or a Democratic organiza- 
tion, or opposed to both? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Opposed to all, 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Then, sir, he is an 
Ishmaelite upon this floor. [Laughter.] He is 
an Ighmaclite, and stands up here against this 
party and that; but he is not here against his 
country, he is not here against the Constitution, 
he is not here against the Union. : 

Mr. CLARK, of New York... No, sir; not 
against the Union. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Very well, then; 
which party maintains the principles of the Con- 
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stitation and the Union mits general doctrines? 
[sit the Republican or the Deniocratic party, even 
NOW, as it 18? i 
"Mr. CLARK, of New York. Let wie say a 
word. — 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
duty require you to gor 

Mr. CLARK, of ew York. F cariė into the 
last Congress á Democrat. Iana Democrat now, 
but not attached to the Detiiocrati¢ organization 
iti this House or in my own district. F took my 
seat in the last Congress by the side of gentle- 
mier who I supposed were pledged with me to the 
Democratic platform—of course, I mean its north- 
ern exposute. I had not been long here before 
I found out that there was more than one sectional 
party in this- House. FE came here with the im- 
pression that there was here a sectional party 
arrayed against the interests of the Union. It was 
not long before I began to suspect that there was 
more than one sectional party in the House of 
Representatives. After a while, E heard a dis- 
tinguished gentleman from the State of South Car- 
olina (Mr. Miins] rise in his seat and say that 
the South were sectional, intensely sectional; and 
then I began to: doubt whether I belonged: any- 
where. And that doubt ié not yet entirely re- 
moved. I claim to be a national man with north- 
ern prejudices and northern sentiments, intent 
upon the preservation of the Constitution, and will- 
ing to unite with those men, come from wherever 
they may, who will coéperate with mo in*refer- 
ence fo the great interests of the country. I care 
less about party than 1 care about my country. 
[Applause in the gillerics.] 

r. MILES. ‘Will the gentleman from New | 
York allow me to say a word? , 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. MILES. As the gentleman from New 
York has alluded very distinctly to me in the re- 
mark which he has just made, I would be very 
happy just at this particular point merely to say 
a single word. The gentleman docs not very pre- 
cisely represent what I did utter upon the occa- 
sion to which he has alluded. I did not say that 
the South was sectional, and that all her aims 
and purposes were sectional; but I did say, and 
Lam quite prepared to say now and reiterate it 
again and again, on this or any other occasion, 
that I am a sectional man; that I am first devoted, 
heart and soul, to the interest of my immediate 
constituents and my immediate State; that I con- 
ceive that I do owe to her my chief, my primary 
allogiance; that, as a sovereign State of this Con- 
foderacy of States, she has-the first and paramount 
claim upon the love, the affection, the devotion of 
every one of her sons. That is the position which 
I as a Representative, in part, of the State of 
South Carolina hold upon this floor. 

But, sir, I might go further and say one other 
word, Even if it were true that the South were 
now sectional throughout her length and breadth; 
even if it were truc that a sectional spirit animates 
her every motive, her every purpose, would she 
not be justified? Why, the gentleman tells us he 
came into this House expecting to find a sectional 
patty; that he so regarded the Republican party; 
that he expected that was the sectional party he 
was to oppose; but that he discovered very soon 
that there was another sectional party. Why, 
sir, is’ that strange? Does not like beget like? 
Can you have a sectional party at the North 
avowedly banded together to carry out sectional 
purposes, and expect that you will not have an 
opposition arrayed against that party opposed to 
such sectional purposes ? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Of course not. 

Mr. MILES. Is it not an inevitable conse- 
quence? And arc we to be reproached for the sec- 
tionalism which has been forced upon us by the | 
sectionalism of the North? Is there a fair, a just, 

„a right-minded man anywhere who would pro- 
nounce such a judgment? 

I beg the gentleman’s pardon for having inter- 
rupted him. I did not purpose to make so many 
remarks. But, as allusion was made to myself, 
{ desired'to define my position so accurately and 
unmistakably that it could not be questioned. 
And I repeat again, that I do feel that I am a‘sec- | 
tional man; that, in fighting this great sectional 
quarrel, it is necessary that we should oppose sec- 
fionalism with sectionalism; that we should fight 


Where does your 


Í thors 
| seemng to swallow ùp in that oheiđéacvery notion 


fire with fre, and meet force with force, if neces- 
sary; and, in doing so, I donot feel that I surren- | 


dex for an instant one patriotic emotion, or lower 
in the slightéstdegree that general love of country 
which should animate every citizen of this great 


| Confederacy. But, as the Representative of a 


sövereign State, claiming equat rights in thisCon- 
federacy, I feel no sympathy with that general, 
idisctiminaté laudation of this nation—this na- 
$ we constantly hear it tetmed—which 


of State rights and Staté sovereignty. 

Mr: CLARK, of New York. The honorable 
gentleman from South Carolina is the gentleman 
to whom I referred as having made the remark 
in the last Congress that the South was sectional; 
and I beg leave to say that I intendéd no refiec- 
tion, nor do I inténd any reflection upon any man 
in this House; but I say that if there is one seč- 
tional partyin the House, there is more than one. 
Sir, Iam not a sectional man. E never was, and 
T never will be; but every other man in the House 
is to judge for himself as to the extent to which 
the great interests of the country will permit him 
to be sectional. Iam one of the Representatives 
of thé gréat city of New York, a city which, in 
my judgment, will not consent to send a sectional 
man to the Congress of the United States. Sir, 
I cannot but réflest that that great city will not 
willingly consent that the mighty chain of her 
wealth and commerce by which the several States 


of the Union are bound in mutual thialidom shall | 


be broken. 

My. Clerk, I have been called on this floor an 
Abolitionist; or, to speak more accurately, expres- 
sions have been uttered which would bring me 
within that classification. Tt may be that the 
opinions I entertain upon the various questions 
involving the relation of slavery are such as, in 
the estimation of some men, may justly entitle 
me to be pronounced an Abolitionist, 

My. SMITH, of Virginia Thee gentlernan 


from New York will see that he is going off from į 


the bounds. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Grant mc afew 
moments for a personal explanation. 

Mr. SMITE. of Virginia: Well, go ahead. 

Mr. FLORENCE. “Let us get this thing ven- 
tilated thoroughly. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. My attention has 
been this morning called to thé Constitution of 
the Tth instant, anewspaper published in the city 
of Washington, which contains a report of the 
proceedings of this House of the preceding day, 
in which the following language is used, deserip- 
tive of aremark made by me in this Housc in the 
course of the debate on that day: 

“He had never been an Abolitionist till he came to 
Washington.” 

Thus I have been repérted. Now, Mr. Clerk, 
I have no doubt that this is either an error of the 
reporter, or a misprint. The language which I 
used did not convey that meaning. I said that I 
had not seen an Abolitionist till I came to the city 
of Washington; and I have no doubt that that re- 
mark is the one which has, undoubtedly through 
inadvertence, been inaccurately reported. I de- 
sire to make the correction, lest itmay bé asserted. 
elsewhere that I have, on this floor, thus declared 
myself to be an Abolitionist. If, sir, I had made 
that assertion, and if that assertion were true, IT 
should feel it my duty at once to resign my scat, 
and give my constituents an opportunity to be 
represented here by some one who is not an Abo- 
litionist; for, sir, in my judgment, an Abolition- 
ist cannot be a true Representative of any con- 
earn district in the city of New York; and 

feel at liberty toadd that no man bearing justly 
that name can be a true Representative of any 
congressional district in the great State of New 
York. ` 

But, Mr. Clerk, from the frequent, and I may be 
permitted to say, indiscriminate, use of the word 
« Abolitionist, ? by members of this House, it 
seems to me that gentlemen do not entertain the 
same ideaas to its true signification. When I said 
that I had never seen an Abolitionist till I came 
to the city of Washington, of course I employed 
the term as denoting that particular class of men 
recognized at the North as such, and of which I 
remarked there were but few or-none in my dis- 
trict. 1 did not refer to the members of the Re- 
publican party, for I did not andado not regard 
them as Abolitionists, nor are they regarded as 
such in that city which I have the honor, in part, 
to represent. 


| Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. Is Mr. SEWARD 
l an Abolitionist? : 
Mr. CLARK, of New York. I will reserve 
; my answer to that question till F have made the 
: explanation which the courtesy of the honorable 
gentleman from Virginia who holds the fost has 
enabled me to make, and I will then cheerfully 
answer H if the question is renewed. > 
Mr. Clerk, I say again that I do not regayd the 
Republican party as Abolitionists. There may 
be, sir, for aught I know, Abolitionists among 
them. There may be, for aught I know, Aboli- 
tionists who entertaii the same political opinions, 
and who vote With their organization. But, sir, 
it so happens that I have not the personal ac- 
quaintance of any such residing iñ my district. 
It may be-well, sir, iù orde¥ that my meaning 
may be more plain, to define very briefly the class 
of persone tó whom I referred by the name of 
Abolitionists. Sir, when I use the term “ Aboli- 
tionists,” E refer to that élass of men, who, by 
violence, or in derogation of private right, would 
sever the relation of master and slave. {F refer ag 
well to those who counsel, advise, or incite, as 
to the persons through whose: immediate instru- 
mentality the act of liberation is accomplished. 
The recent affair at Harper’s Ferry furnishes à 
terrible illustration of practical gbolitionism in its 
most hideous form; and if it be a faét, which as 
| yet I do not believe, that there are in the northern 
States any persons who, by money, by advice, 
by counsel, or otherwise, incited those misguided 
men to make their strike at slavery in Virginia, 
of course they are Abolitionists, differing from 
Brown and his confederates only in this, that 
they lacked the demoniacal courage, the horrible 
tec TeSsnei which characterized the latter, and 
which by some are regarded as redeeming graces. 
Another word, sir, and I have done. The re- 
mark I made, that I had never seen an Abolition- 
ist in my district, was strictly accuxate in my 
view of the just definition of that term. Butif, 
sir, T am mistaken as to its true meaning, I must 
withdraw the remark. Sir, if every northern man 
who is not pro-stavery, to use a familar expres- 
| sion, is an Abolitionist, I was wrong. If every 
Christian minister at the North, or every Chris- 
tian man, who, in the hour of his devotion, prays 
| for the welfare of both mastcr and slave; if those, 
sir, who differ from our brethren at the South as 
to the influence of slavery on the industry and 
happiness of a people; if those who, by contrib- 
utions of money or otherwise make to the master 
that compensation for the service of his slave in 
consideration of which he gives that slave his frec- 
dom; or if those who, by appeal to landed pro- 
| prietors in slaveholding States, would induce 
| them, so far as practicable, without shock to the 
| existing condition of socicty, to substitute frec la- 


i| bor for slave labor; if these are Abolitionists, then, 


sir, I was wrong; for here in this presence I will 
not deny that I know there are thousands of such 
! men at the North. As for myself, I will simply 
say, thatif to differ from the Administration as to 
its whole territorial policy, as manifested at the 
last Congress; and if to dissent from the action of 
the majority of the Democratic organization in 
Congress ag to the admission of Kansas into the 
Union, requires that the man who so differs and 
so dissents shall be classed as an Abolitionist, for 
one, I claim the right to bear the name and wear 
the honor. If I am an Abolitionist, there are mil- 
| lions of them at the North. [Applause from the 
Republican benches and the galleries.] 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I suppose it will be 
conceded by all, so far as E mn concerned, that I 
have been very liberal in yielding to the gentle- 
man from New York, for the purposes of inter- 
| ruption and explanation. I desire, however, as I 
stated in the outset, to go into no general debate; 
but to confine myself to the particular objects I 
had in view, when I rose to submit a few remarks 
to the House. Iwill take this occasion, however, 
to say that I am well acquainted with the gentle- 
man from New York; Iam, I suppose, somewhat ` 
intimately acquainted with his opinions; and I am 
free to say, that he has not one abolition senti- 
ment in his heart, nor, I trust, a drop of abolition 
blood in his veins. If he errs, as err he does, I 
humbly submit, I know it is an error of the head 
and not of the heart, which pulsates always with 
his country. 

Now, let me have a few plain words with the 
members of the House. The principles of a party 
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are those which are proclaimed and acted upon 
by it. Organization, let me tell the gentleman, is 
but the means by which those princip es aresought 
to be made predominant. Principles are eternal, 
are fundamental in their character, and cannot 
change. Organizationis the means, and only the 
means, by which those principles are to be carried 
into effect. In the policy of a great party differ- 
ences may sometimes arise. Differences have 
sometimes arisen in the Democratic party, as with 
every other party, upon questions of great national 
policy. On the Kansas policy of the Government, 
the most unhappy differences of opinion existed. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. ill the gentle- 
man inform me what important political issues 
other than those relating to the admission ot 
States arose in the last Congress? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Let me goon, and 
the gentleman will get his answer. I said that 
differences have existed in the Democratic party 
as they have existed in every party. How has 
the great Democratic party been in the habit of 
treating those differences of opinion? With tol- 
eration. They have laid down in their ereed, the 
grent religious principle, I think, of one of the 

oman fathers—St. Augustine it may be—that in 
non-essential there shall be liberty, in essentials 
unity, in all things charity. That is a beautiful 


system, a beautiful system of political rule and | 


action, one that will bring brethren together who, 
from the force of temporary measures, are es- 
tranged from each other. Now, sir, in this par- 
ticular case, and in reference to the gentleman 
from New York, there wasa difference. He dif- 
fered with the great Domocraticparty. I pray him 
to remember that I consider it as disparaging to 
this House to talk of an Administration party. 1 
do not know of such a party, perse. Edo notknow 
the Executive as a party organization, except as 
the representative of principle and policies. I 
speak of the Democratic party; not ofthe Admin- 
istration party. The nomince of the Democratic 
caucus of this House was not nominated because 
he may or may not be an Administration man, 
but because he is a life-time, an honored Demo- 
crat. That is what I understand was the fact, 
and is the fact. We, as the Democratic party, 
are laboring to carry out a Democratic policy, 
and seeking the organization of this House as 
the means of giving ascendency to our principles 
and of carrying out a policy suchas those prin- 
ciples demand. 

The honorable gentleman from New York dif- 
fered with the Democratic party. Ido not say 
with the Administration. The Administration 
but speaks the sentiments of the party in its ag- 
gregation. He differed with the Democratic party 
and, when he went home, he put himself before 
the wealthy community of the Fifth avenue, Dr. 
Cheever and all, 1 believe Dr. Cheever is the 
gentleman’s pastor. (Laughter.] © 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I am nota mem- 
ber of Dr. Cheever’s church, nor one of his con- 
gregation. He resides, I think, in my district. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I thought he did. 
Well, sir, the gentleman went home to his fellow 
citizens, and, said he, “J differed with the Ad- 
ministration upon its Kansas policy; [ differed 
with the great Democratic party upon this Kan- 
sas policy. I could not sustain that policy; and 
I feel it my duty to ask you to sustain me in my 
opposition to that policy.” Was not that about 
what you said to your constituents? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. There were other 
differences of opinion. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
answer that. i 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. That was the 
substance of what I said so far as Kansas was 
concerned. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. That was his po- 
sition. Very well. The people sustained him 
in that position. He, all the time, cried out, “I 
belong to the great Democratic party. I adhere 
to its principles of strict construction, as the 
means of preserving the Union and carrying on 
the Government.”’ 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Asto the ques- 
tion of slavery: in the Territories, I declared that 
T stood upon the platform of the Democraticparty, 


Well, well; just 


as I understood it, and as I think you under-- 


stood it, in 1856. 
| Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. On that subject, at 
the proper time, I will, perhaps, splinter a lance 


$ 


| at the South in respect of slavery, and carry the 


with the gentleman. Iam dealing with a partier 


cated by the interposition of collateral matters, 
| The question is, what was the position of the 
gentleman when he went home? Did he say that 
he was no longer a Democrat? No; he shakes 
his head. Then he was still a Democrat. He 
appealed to that proud cae sit and L suey 
proud, forit is a great city—for their suffrages, 
and the people sustained him. I do not quarrel 
with the people for that, or with the gentleman 
for that.: We have a number of gentlemen on 
this floor who occupied that position at home, 
but when they came here; finding the Kansas 
question, which divided the party, dead and 
buried, and no longer a living issae—what do we 
see? Why, some of them, in a spirit of sincere 
devotion to the party, come up and codperate 
with their brethren in sceuring the ascendency of 
the great Democratic party, and of preventing the 
ascendency of the Black Republieans; while others 
hang off, and because they are dissatisfied upon 
this past issue, because they differed upon this 
i bygone question, give aid and comfort to our op- 
onents. A portion of the Democracy—the anti- 
| Lecompton Democracy—unexpectedly to me, I 
confess, have come here and manfully taken their 
stand with the party, and I honor them for it from 
my soul. I can carry out, with all my heart, 
that principle of action to which I have reforred, 
and f do judge men—thank God! I am able to do 
it—in a spirit of charity. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I wish to ask 
the gentleman a question. If the people of the 
Worth should combine as a sectional party, if you 
please, in opposition to a sectional party combined 


presidential clection in 1860, would the gentleman 


ular fact, and I do not want it obscured er.obfus: | 


from Virginia deem that success justifiable cause 
for an attempt to dissolve this Union? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Whenever a com- 
bination of a majority is formed for the puypose 
of warring upon the Constitution and the rights 
of the weaker section of the Union, then I am out 
of it. [Applause from the Democratic benches 
and in the gallerie’.] 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. So am I; but that 
is not an answer to my question. I ask whether, 
if a President of the United States be elected either 


by the South or the North, I care not which-—— 
Mr. KEITT. The South cannot; she hus not 


votes enough. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. The principleis 
the same. Suppose, I say, that a President of 
the United States should be elected by one section 
of the Union who was unsatisfactory to the other, 
will the gentleman from Virginia, speaking the 
sentiments of his constituents, dare to say that he 
would regard that as just ground for an attempt to 
dissolve the Union? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Why, sir, I think 
that we already have enough living questions to 
deal with, 

Mr. CLARK, of New York: Would the gen- 
tleman conceive the result of such an election a | 
justification for an attempt to dissolve the Union, 
in advance of any trampling upon the constitu- 
tional rights of the South ? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I would remind | 
| the gentleman from New York that we are told 
| in the Good Book that no man can tell what a | 
| day will bring forth; and that he is a poor reader 
of the Good Book, if he propounds a question to 
a politician in order to ascertain what he will do 
in a future contingency that may, and I believe, 
never will happen. Let us setile our own mat- 
ters. I desire to repeat what I understand to be 
| the position of the gentleman from New York. 
He came here Jast Congress a Democrat. He 
differed with his Democratic friends upon the 
Kansas policy. He went home and a ppealed to 
his people, and they sustained him, Now, that | 
| the Kansas question has passed away, will the 
gentleman redeem his pledge to his people that he 
was a Democrat? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. My constituents | 
would never sustain me if I should have political 
consort with men who, in the event that any par- 
ticular person, I care not who, should be elected 
President of the United States, would, without | 
| waiting for some overt act of outrage-——for some | 
clear and gross violation of the constitutional 
rights of the South—deem thatof itself just ground | 
| for an attempt to digsolve the Union. I should | 


Sse Somes 


even voted with 


gentleman mean:to aet withthe Democratie party 
or the Republicans?: Let us havean answer to 
that question? ane ` a 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 1 will gsw 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. . Say yes or no; 
do not give us another speech. = la 

Mr. eLARK, of New York.. Well, sir, f will 
simply say that] cannot exactly find out where the 
Democratic party is. I have looked fer it upon 
the Cincinnati platform, and it ig not there, [Apr 
plause and Jaughter.] Now, I intend to act with 
any party in this House which is determined to 
uphold the Constitution in all its guaranties, and 
to trample upon no right, North or South. -$ iar 
| tend, so far as in me lies, to exeroise my disore- 
| tion, my intellect, if I have any,’ and my een 

science, if I have any, upon any measure which 
į may come before the House. Sir, I care nothing 
| about political parties. I intend to give the votes 
| which I think right. As for the mere matter of 

ganization, I care nothing about it. 

i r. SMITH, of Virginia. Be short, if yeu 
| please. 
| Mr. CLARK, of New York. I found myself 

compelled, during much of the last Congress, to 

act with the Republican party; because, upon the 

question of Kansas, upon the question of the ad- 

mission of new States, which is, after. all, the 

most important politica! question now before the 

country, I found that they voted right, When- 

ever a question arises where my honorable friend 
| and myself can stand together in defense of every 
one of the constitutional rights of the South, I as- 
sure him that he will find me at his side. I hope 
my friend will now answer explicitly the question 
I put to him. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. One thing ata time. 
I understand, then, that the gentleman from New 
York has found the constitutional party in the 
Black Republican party. It must be either the 
Democratic or the Republican party. He tells us 
that he acted with the Black Republicans during 
the last session. : 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. On certain lead- 
ing. issues. 

r. SMITH, of Virginia. From the charac- 
ter of the gentleman’s remarks, I clearly see, 
then, that he regards the Republican party as the 
great national, Constitution-loving party of this 
country. 


yY 
Mr. CLARK, of New York. [have not said 


so. ; 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. That is the infer- 
ence from the gentleman’s remarks, Butif you 
did not say so, do you mean to ect so? [Laughter:] 
One word, sir, now, in reference to my position 
on the subject of the Union. It has been my for- 
tune to occupy, in many respects, highly disputed 
ground. Ihave taken the ground, since the ses- 
sion of 1854, when I saw the developments in this 
Hall, that it was a great national, social necessity 
| that the Sonth should present itself as a unit, net 
| only as the means of preserving the Union but of 
reserving itself. That is the ground I occupy. 
f we were a unit we could rally around ourselves 
the conservative men of the North and say to 
them: Here, we put in our one hundred and 
twenty votes, and cannot you, the conservative 
| men of the North, give us enough besides to en- 
able us to secure a healthy ascendency for carry- 
ing out constitutional provisions. If we do this, 
an indignant world, when it demands the cause 
for the great calamity of a dissolution of this 
Union, cannot point to us and say, as did Mac- 
i beth to Banquo’s ghost, 
“ Thou can’st not say I did it.” 
I have invoked unity in the South in support of 
no sectional position; I invoke union in the South 
in support of the Constitution and its compro- 
mises. The idea is, that there is unity in the 
i South, and therefore it is sectional. Itis.t ehigh, 
impulsive patriotism of a great section of the 
| Union rallying to the support of the Constitution, 
manifestly determined to suppert the Union so 
| lang as.it is preserved in conformity to the terms 
| of. that national compact.. That ia the pasition. 1 


and 
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occupy. ‘I will not undertake here to assert that 
the election‘of any particular man to the Pres- 
idency, of itself, would induce me at once to go 
in for a dissolution of tbis great Confederacy of 
ours: “No, sir; I will not say any such thing. 
“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

But; sir, is the patriotic and Union-loving gen- 
tleman from New York, {[Mr. Crarx,] who was 
himself, let it bé remembered, elected as a Dem- 
ocrat, going to throw off the pledge implied in 
that declaration of his to his constituents, and 
throw off all his friends, because, forsooth, he 
did happen to differ in the last Congress with that 
great party upon its Kansas policy? Can he do 
it? Ig it in his heart to do it? Can he go over to 
men whom he has spat upon in former days, and 
whose principles have certainly not been im- 
proved, in my conception, by age and practice? 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hicx- 
MAN,} of course, has the right to do his pleasure; 
but let us call a spade a spade; let him come. up 
square to the scratch and do the work and end it; 
and not, under the pretense of the necessity to 
organize the House, interpose an unconstitutional 
proposition a his is in my opinion. I say this 

ouse has no right to let a minority organize it. 
We know very well that certain gentlemen of this 
House mean to go over and vote for Mr, SHER- 
MAN, when it becomes necessary. Let them go 
over at once. Go over, gentlemen, and do your 
work like men. Vote for a Black Republican, if 
you please. You have the right to do so. You 
represent constituencies that approve or disap- 
prove of it, and they will settle the question. But 
do not let us have this false pretense, 

My purpose was to make but a few remarks in 
reply to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, but 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. Crarx] 
drew me a little off the track to deal with his 
positions. The country understands it, in my 
opinion, and I am perfectly willing to leave the 
matter to them and to this House. 

Mr. CURRY obtained, the floor, and said: If 
further debate is in order, I will yield with great 
pleasure to the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Srax- 
ToN,] if he desires to address the House. 

Mr. STANTON. Go on yourself. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman from Ohio had 
the floor before the motion to correct the Journal 
was made; but I would inquire whether that mo- 
tion is ngt the first question before the House? 

The CLERIC. The motion to correct the Jour- 
nal is a privileged motion, and one which must 
be determined by the House. 

Mr. CURRY. There are oceasions, Mr. Clerk, 
when a whole people, like an individual, hold 
their breath in suspense, anxiously awaiting the 
issue of events. There are critical periods, which 
like night, intervene between suceessive days, 
and mark the destiny and the history of apeople. 
The excitement prevailing in the public mind 
throughout this country, the manifestation of in- 
terest both here and elsewhere, admonish us that 
this, perhaps, is such an occasion, Nor does this 
excitement and this profound agitation of the 
public mind arise from the simple question of the 
organization of this House, nor from the publi- 
cation and circulation of an incendiary pamphlet; 
nor, Sir, except in a modified degree, from the. 
murderous incursion which was recently made 
into the Commonwealth of Virginia. These are 
but scenes in the act of a general drama, incidents 
of principles, the revelations, more or less shad- 
owed, of a purpose. The real cause of the agita- 
tion in the public mind, the radix of the excite- 
ment, is the anti-slavery sentiment of the North; 
the conviction that property in man is a sin and 
a crime; that the African is the equal of the white 
man; that heisacitizen of the United States, and 
that he is entitled to the privileges and immuni- 
ties of other citizens; and throw over it whatever 
disguises we may, and whatever may be the im- 
mediate action superinducing this question, here 
is the secret of the agitation and here is the cause 
of our differences. ‘This is the general classifi- 
cation, in which there are modifications of opinion 
and gradations of sentiment; perhaps, in the one 
extreme, in the maximum, in Wiliam Lloyd 
Garrison; and in the other, perhaps, in the mini- 
mum, in the distinguished Representative from 
Ohio, [Mr. Corwin,] who addressed us the other 
day. In the exercise of that charity which re- 
joiceth in the truth, 1 do not propose to hold the 
Republican party responsible for the excesses 


which have been committed ‘by all men holding 
anti-slavery opinions. I do not propose to charge 
any personal complicity with John Brown, be- 
cause from the bottom of my heart I do acquit 
them from all connection with that raid which 
was made into Virginia. 

I go further, and say, that Iwill accept the plea 
which has been interposed by your attorney on 
record and your spokesman, and will allow the 


| mantle of ignorance to cover your recommendation 


of an incendiary pamphlet. I propose, if I can, to 
follow the example set me by the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Corwry,] and so far as 
as I am able with my limited capacity, to rise to 
the height of this great argument and treat it as 
a philosopher, a statesman, anda citizen of acom- 
mon cour:ry. 

The averment I make, Mr. Clerk, is that the 
ideas, the principles, the politics of the Republi- 
can party are necessarily and inherently and es- 
sentially hostile to the Constitution and to the 
rights and interests of the South. The arguments 
used assume an antagonism between the sections, 
an irrepressible conflict between opposing and 
enduring forces; andif slavery be what you allege 
it to be in your school-rooms, your pulpits, 
through your public lectures; your political ad- 
dresses, your legislative resolves, your congres- 
sional speeches, he is the most criminal who stops 
short in his career and hesitates at the exercise of 
the necessary means for its extinguishment. If 
slavery be a crime against God and against hu- 
manity, if it be a curse to society, if it contains 


| the fruitful seeds of immedicable woes, it is as 


idle to talk of moderation and the Constitution 
and non-interference with the rights of the South 
as it would be to attempt to propel a skiff up the 
surging cataract of Niagara. 

Inflaming the public mind; cultivating sectional 
hostility, impregnating public conscience with 
the germ of your doctrines, you array agencies 
and put in motion clements that must have their 
logical devclopment and result. The.Lord George 
Gordon riots, of 1780, when London was in the 
possession of an infuriated mob, headed by a 
madman, and when the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment were almost suspended, when civil authority 
was prostrated under the influence of the savage 
ery of “no popery,” are but a fair illustration of 
the effect of fanaticism and folly. The recent 
incursion that has been made into the State of 
Virginia, although disavowed and repudiated— 
as I have no doubt it honestly and conscientiously 
is—by most, if not all, of the gentlemen on that 
side of the House, is, in my judgment, the neces- 
sary, logical, inevitable sequence of your princi- 
ples and your doctrines. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I propose to address myself 
calmly and inoifensively to this House and to 
this country. Since I have been honored with a 
seat on this floor I am not conscious of having 
uttered an expression which could be construed 
offensively by any gentleman on this floor. Prop- 
erly appreciating my responsibility and the high 
position which we hold, I shall not be so far re- 
cercant to what I believe to be due to myself and 
to my constituents as to violate that rule to-day. 
But I propose to show the effect and the neces- 
sary consequence of this anti-slavery agitation 
and feeling. ` 

I am conscious of the fact that there are in the 
northern States two distinet anti-slavery organi- 
zations—one represented by William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Phillips, May, and others; the other rep- 
resented by the Republican party of the North; 
and I repeat again, that I do not hold the Repub- 
lican party personally responsible cither for the 
doctrines avowed or for the measures advocated 
by the Garrison party. I have a different purpose 
in the remarks that I shall submit to-day; and 
that is, to demonstrate, if I am able, that those of 


„you who now shrink back from the doctrines 
; avowed by that party will, cither yourselves or 


through your successors, be driven to the assump- 
tion of these opinions. Mr. Clerk, in 1835, in an 
address issued by the anti-slavery society of Mas- 
sachusetts, participated in by Witham Lloyd Gar- 
rison and others of that type of anti-slavery men, 
I find recorded these sentiments: 

«© They went so far in their professions against the policy 
of physical resistance as to declare that they ‘ would not 
sacrifice the life of a single slaveholder to emancipate every 
slave in the United States.’ ‘hey pronounced any action 
of this kind ‘little less criminal than murder; and: they 
solemnly pledged themselves, in the case of such action by 


any one connected with their cause, to ‘publicly renounce 
him as a fue. tothe peace of society and. to the. best inter- 
ests of the oppressed.’ ” : 

That is the: opinion which was promulgated 
officially by William Lloyd Garrison; and. those 
whom my friend from New York [Mr. Cuarx] 
affirms are the Abolitionists proper. In1859;Wen- 
dell Phillips, a man who deserves the high eulo- 
gium, intellectually, that was paid to him by the 
distinguished member from Ohio, [Mr. Corwim,] 
in his speech made in Brooklyn, New York, 


ithe other day, uses this language, speaking in 


regard to John Brown and his incursion into Vir- 


i ginia: : 


& Itis the natural result of anti-slavery teaching. For 
one, I accept it; I expected it.’ 

That is the position into which the Garrisonians 
have been driven by this volume of anti-slavery 
sentiment at the North 1In1652, the Whig party 
of the Union, in their national convention—and 
I believe two thirds of the Republican party 
belonged to that organization—resolved that the 
compromise measures of 1850, including the fugi- 
tive slave law; were a finality, and were, in prin- 
ciple and in substance, the settlement of the sla- 
very question. In six years from that time, you 
find the great State of Ohio, through its Repub- 
lican convention, composed of two thirds of that 
same Whig party, resolving that the fugitive slave 
law ought to be repealed, as being destructive of 
the rights of the States, and subversive of the 
moral sense of mankind, What more, Mr. Clerk? 
Those Democrats who have fallen off from our 
organization into the Republican party were com- 
mitted to the same extent by the Democratic con- 
ventions of the same year; and yet they have been 
driven to the enunciation and advocacy of extreme 
doctrines from which, three or four years before, 
they would have shrunk back with alarm and 
indignation. i 

Why, sir, what do we find? In the State of 
Massachusetts they have nullified the fugitive 
slave law. I have the. bill before me in which 
they have, in the most particular and specific 
manner; met the points presented in the fugitive 
slave bill; and have practically and effectually 
nullified that bill which was to carry out the plain 
and unadorned letter of the Constitution, ‘This 
bill of the Legislature even goes so far that it ap- 
points commissioners, to be feed, paid, compen- 
sated by the State of Massachusetts, who are to 
defend the slaves in the courts of Massachusetts, 
and any lawyer who represents the case of the 
claimant is to be stricken from the roll of attor- 
neys and incapacitated from holding any office 
in the State. 

And this has not been done alone in Massa- 
chusetts. In Wisconsin they have a similar stat- 
ute repealing or nullifying the fugitive slave law, 
and preventing its execution, at least so far as the 
whole power of the State can be brought to the 
accomplishment of that purpose. And I think 
there are provisions of a similar tenor in other 
States of the North. There was one in Ohio which 
the Democratic party struck from the statute- 
book; and Vermont has now a similar law. I 
state these things not just now for the purpose of 
condemning them, but to show that the Repub- 
lican party have been borne on by the progress 
of events and by the fanaticism of public opinion 
to the admission of doctrines from which two, 
three, or four years ago they would have recoiled 
with horror. But that is not all. 

The distinguished Senator from New York 
boasted, in a speech which he made a year ago, 
that upon that floor, and in this House, there were 
some fifteen Senators and a hundred members, 
while twenty years ago there were hardly that 
many men in the whole northern States to avow 
such opinions. If I may be allowed to make a 
personal allusion, in 1844 I myself stood in Fan- 
ueil Hall, and heard a speech of James G. Birney, 
the creeks candidate for the Presidency, 
when there was hardly a baker’s dozen present to 
share with him his liberty-loving sentiments; and 
some of those who were there were, like myself, 
attracted from curiosity to hear a speech upon 
such a subject from a candidate for such a posi- 
tion. It is thus thatanti-slaveryism has swelled, 
enlarged, and grown, until at the last presidential 
election a mere political adventurer, unknown to 
the multitude, without political antecedents, re- 
ceived one million four hundred thousand votes in 
the northern States. And yet you tell us, the 
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distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CorwIN] 
told us, that we need not have any apprehension 
or feel any special alarm. ad 

Mr. Clerk, when the gentleman from Tennes- 
sce, |Mr. Neuson,] the other day, in a speech in 
which, at one bound, he sprang into the front 
rank of debaters of this House, eulogized the 
Know Nothing party, it was received with tumul- 
tuous applause by the Republicans; thus publicly 
testifying their ancient connection with the order. 
The occasion was not omitted in which to mani- 
fest the depth and intensity of their contempt and 
scorn for foreigners and for Roman Catholics, 
while, I believe, they have no special repulsion 
for the black race. Under. the constitution and 
laws of Massachusetts, there is no ineligibility 
to disqualify a negro from being Governor of the 
State; at all events, the time has been extended 
to foreigners for voting, while the negro is allowed 
to vote, without any restriction, after he has ar- 
rived of age. Iam also informed that the word 
“white” has been stricken out of the militia bill, 
and blacks are to stand side by side with the 
whites of that State, in their military parades. 

I desire to say—and I shall not allow myself 
to give utterance to any offensive expressions— 
that this fanaticism is becoming uncontrollable. 
The indications are to be found in the under- 

round railroads, in the efforts to rescue negroes 
in the northern States. You find them in the con- 
tributions of large amounts of money to circulate 
incendiary pamphlets throughout the South. You 
find them in the personal liberty bills, and habeas 
corpus bills, and mandamus bills of the northern 
States, and in the impeachment of judicial officers 
for executing the fugitive slave law. You may 
think this anti-slavery sentiment à peaceful river, 
flowing quictly within its embankments, upon 
which you may ride safely into place and power, 
but it will rise as a flood and engulf the vessels 
on its bosom, and sweep away whatever opposes 
its resistless fury. 8 

The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Corwry,] in 
his very adroit specch intended to mollify the 
hostility of the South towards Republicanism, at- 
tempted to allay our fears and quiet our apprchen- 
sions from the fact that there was no more territory 
to be acted upon at this session of Congress. Did 
it not occur to the very distinguished gentleman 
to inquire, then, wherefore the necessity of the 
Republican organization, which came into exist- 
ence distinctly, avowedly, and solely for the pur- 
pose of the prevention of slavery in the Territo- 
ries? If you do not intend to inflict wrong upon 
the South, or interfere with slavery, and if there 
be no question upon which your doctrines can be 
practically applied, dissolve your organization and 
put it out of your power to do us injury. 

The gentleman, as well as my friend from New 
York, [Mr. Ciark,] in his remarks to-day, was 
singularly infelicitous in his definition of Aboli- 
tionism, and his explanation of the principles of 
the Republican party, preferring, I suppose, that 
we should rather repose in the vagueness of a 
fallacy than to be tormented with the precision of 
a logical definition. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I propose to try by the test 
of fact and of logic whether there be any cause 
ior apprehension on the part of the South, and 
whether there be any occasion for anxicty in 
reference to the questions which are before the 
people. At the South, with the institution of 
slavery in our midst, we are not accustomed to 
distinguish very accurately and precisely between 
the different degrees of opposition to us and to 
our institutions; but I propose to submit to the 
House and the country, so far as they may honor 
what I say with perusal, that the measures which 
are presented by the Republican party are of im- 
minent danger to the Constitution, and the South 
and the country at large. What are those doc- 
trines? Ifa convention were again assembled for 
the purpose of forminga Constitution ofthe United 
States, would New England, or, I might put the 
question to the gentleman from New York, would 
New York agree to the present provisions pro- 
viding for the’ delivery of fugitives from labor? 
‘Would New York, New England, Michigan and 
other northern States, agree to the provision in 
the Constitution to suppress ifisurrection? Would 
Massachusetts agree to the’ provision allowing 
slave representation in the Congress of the United 
States? 

I go further. Without speculating upon what 


| from New York [Mr. Sewarp] said that he 


may be done in a convention met to frame a con- 
stitution for the United States, I ask you, gentle- 
men, and I put it to your hearts and your con- 
sciences, whether, if you had the power, yow 
would notmodify or repeal the fugitive slave law? 
Would you? If I take the declaration of the 
State of dhio, in its Republican convention, Í am 
authorized to say that you would. IfI take the- 
declarations of your prominent’ men, and who 
hold high official positions as Senators, Repré 
sentatives and Governors, I am authorized to say 
that you would—that that clause of the Constitu- 
tion would be practically made void and of no 
effect, by your Meets ign if you had the control 
of this country. I go further still. I ask you, 
and if necessary I will pause for a reply, had 
you the power, would you not abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia? Your great Senator 


would; and he, in time past, introduced a bill to 
secure that object. Iask you, and I press the 
question home upon you, whether, if you were 
in power, you would not use the legislation of this 
country, and all the functions of this Govern- 
ment, to abolish slavery and render slave property 
insecure in the forts, arsenals, dock-yards, and 
other places subject to the jurisdiction of the Uni- 
ted States? No negative response comes up that 
I hear. i 

Mr. KILGORE. We would not interfere at 
all with the present relations of slavery in the slave 
States. 

Mr. CURRY. Would they not in those States 
which have been acquired since the formation of 
the Government? I believe they make a distinction 
between, the old thirteen States and those formed 
out of territory acquired since the Revolution. I 
ask gentlemen, and I know thcir sentiments on 
the subject, for their political platform avows 
them, whether they would not, by act of Congress 
abolish slavery in the Territories of this coun- 
try? If there were a State formed out of territory 
north or south of the Missouri line of 36° 30’, 
and presented a slave constitution would gentle- 
men vote for itsadmission? [know thatacolleague 
of the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Kincorz,] 
and five or six others, during the last Congress, 
stated that they would not. I putit to you, and 
Lpress it home upon the attention of the country, 
whether, if by the agencies of this Government 
you sought to cripple and confine us within grad- 
ually narrowing limits, we would not then be re- 
duced to subjection to the negro, or forced to fly 
from the country of our residence? These are 
your avowed opinions in the newspapers, in your 
official organs, and uttered by Representatives in 
Congress, and yet I am gravely told by gentle- 
men who have held high official positions in the 
country, that we are Lo dismiss our apprehensions, 
and entertain no fears as to the consequences. 

The vitalizing, animating principle of the Re- 
publican party is opposition toslavery. Extension 
of slavery into the Territories, a gentleman says: 
I accept the amendment; but I will demonstrate be- 
fore I get through, that it hasa nearer application 
to us than that. In the present, ] say that the 
vital animating principle of the Republican party 
is opposition to the extension of slavery into, the 
Territories. ‘That is the ligament which binds 
the heterogeneous compound together. Without 
it, it would fall to pieces of its own weight, or 
would be disintegrated from want of coherence 
and harmony. What docs Mr. Sewarp, your 
great Senator from New York, say? I use his 
name, for he is a representative man, and because 
his opinions have not been disavowed.. He says 
that while we leave slavery to the States where it 
exists—just the sentiments expressed by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Suerman] the other day— 
we should inflexibly direct the policy of this Fed- 
eral Government so as to circumseribe its limits. 
For what? To sccure its ultimate extinction. 
That is the object, by confining us within this 
narrowing circle to secure the abolition of slavery. 
You will not deny that that is the purpose and 
effect of this agitation. 

Governor Chase, who was a Senator once from 
Ohio, and who is now, I think, the Governor of | 
that State—that Governor Chase, between whom 
and the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Corwiy,] 
there seems to have been a sort of fraternal and 

political concord and alliance—in an address which 
Fe delivered in Boston, says to his anti-slavery 
friends that ‘we must see to it that the princi- || 


ples of freedom are made to animate every fune- 
tion of our national Government, and every officer 
connected uith its .fdministration.”’ Everything 
isto be made’ subservient and auxiliary to this’ 
principle of negro freedom. The famous Englis 
test act, by which a man was excluded from civil 
office unless he partook of the sacrament after th 

manner of the Church ‘of England, isto be reén- 
acted, and applied to the southern States. All who 
cannot pronounce the shibboleth of Republicanism 
are to be proscribed and banished from all influ- 
ence in our Government and:Union. Non-slave- 
owners and Republicans are to ‘hold all the offices 

Postmasters, marshals, district, attorneys, mail 
agents, Federal judges, and all other officers, are 
to be controlled, according to Governor Chase, 
by this principle of freedom. Such, an expedient 
would incapacitate southern men. The conscien- 
tious and Constitution-loving would be excluded 
—the unprincipled and the traitor would be ap- 
pointed. It would be as effectual as the penal 
code against the Papists of Ireland, and every 
Federal office would be effectually barred against 


'aslaveholder. The object is to divide theSouth 


into two distinct bodies, without interest, sym- 
pathy, or connection, and another Ireland is to be 
made on this side of the ocean, with new parties 
of Orangemen and Brunswick men. The gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. KeLLose] the other day 


| stated that the object is to exert all the powers of 


this Government to prevent the extension of sla- 
very; and this Constitution which was intended to 
be our protection and our defense, is to be made 
the instrument of our oppression, and the badge 
of tyranny. 3 
I Rave very summarily and briefly referred to 
the opinions of the Republican party, the animat- 
ing principle of that party, the sentiments which 
they avow, and the consequences which must in- 
evitably follow from their assumption of the reins 
of government, if they be true to their principles 
and thcir avowals. I regretted very much to hear 
the distinguished member from Tannessce [Mr. 
Nexson] say that the clection of a man holding 
such principles-to the Presidency, was not to be 
resisted by the South. During the canvass of 
1856, Mr. Fillmore, who had been President of 
the United States, in a speech which he made at 
Albany, after his return from Europe, used: the 
following language: Re ; 


“ But, sir, what do we sce? An exasperated feeling be- 
tween the North andthe South, on the most exciting of 
topics, resulting in bloodshed and organized military array. 

“ But this is not all, sir. We sec a political party pre- 
senting candidates forthe Presidency and Vice Presidency, 
selected for the first time from the free States alone, with 
the avowed purpose of clecting these candidates by suf- 
frages of one part of the Union only, to rule over the whole 
United States. Can it be possible that those who are en- 
gaged in such a measure can have seriously.reflected upon 
the consequences which must inevitably follow, in case of 
success? Can they have the madness or the folly to be- 
lieve that our southren brethren would submit to be gov- 
ered by such a Chief Magistrate? Would he be required 
to follow the same rule prescribed by those who elected 
him, in making his appointments? If a man living south ` 
of Mason and Dixon’s line be not worthy to be President 
or Vice President, would it be proper to select one from 
the same quarter as one of his cabinet council, or to rep- 
resent the nation in a foreign country? Or, indecd, to col- 
lect the revenue, or administer the laws of the United 
States? If not, what new rule is the President to adopt 
in selecting men for office, that the people themselves dis- 
card in selecting him? ‘These are serious, but practical 
questions, and in order to appreciate them fully, it is only 
necessary to turn the tables upon ourselves. Suppose that 
the South, having’a majority of the electoral votes, should 
declare that they would only have slaveholders for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, and should elect such by their 
exclusive suffrages to rule over us at the North. Do you 
think we would submit to it? No, not fora moment. And 
do you believe that your southern brethren are less sensi- 
tive on this subject than you are, or less jealous of their 
rights? If you do, let me tell you that you are mistaken, 
And, therefore, you must sec that if this sectional party 
succeeds, it leads inevitably to the destruction of this beau- 
tiful fabric reared by our forefathers, cemented by their 
blood, and bequeathed to us as a priceless inheritance.” 


Such is the language of Mr. Fillmore, who had 
been President of the United States, and who was 
at that time a candidate for reélection. Now, sir; 
however distasteful it may be to my friend from 
New York, [Mr. Crarg,] however much it may 
revolt the public sentiment or conscience of this 
country, Iam not ashamed or afraid publicly to 
avow that the election of Wixtiam H. SEWARD, 
or Sarmon P. Cuase, or any such representative 
of the Republican party, upon a sectional plat- 
form, ought to be resisted to the disruption of 
every tie that binds this Confederac together. 
[Applause'on the Democratic side of the House.] 


would-be a calamity embittered by disgrace. 

«Gome-the cleyenth plague, rather. than this should be; 

Cone, sink as rather in the sea; ye 

> Come‘ rather pestilence and mow us down ; 

‘Come ‘God’s.sword,. rather: than our own , 

‘Let rather Roman come again; 

The Saxon, Norman, or the Dane; 

“Yn all the ills we’ve ever bore, 

We grieved, we sighed, we wept, we never blushed 

before.” = 

‘But we are told there are demonstrations atthe 

vèsent going on in the North in opposition tothis 

epublican party, and I find in these meetings 
additional arguments to prove the positions which 
I have been submitting. Edward Everett, the au- 
thor and ‘the statesman, in hie recent spoech at 
the Union meeting in Boston, assigns as a reason 
forhis abstinence from political action— 

That, between the extremes of opinion that have tong 
distracted and now threaten to convalse the country, t fin 
no middle ground of practical usefulness on which a fiend 
of moderate counscls can stand.” : 

Whatever may be his means of judging the 
South, he is surely a competent and impartial 
judge of northern sentiment, In the same meet- 
ing, Caleb Cushing, late Attorney General, speak- 
ing of a recent effort of his, says: 

t Lendeavored to. show how a handful of talented but 
misguided men in Massachusetts, animated by a monoma- 


nia of fanatical devotion to one single idea, had poisoned ! 


the consciences and corrupted the Judgment of too many 
of our fellow-citizens in the Commonwealth. E showed 
the nature and influence of their most malign teachings ; 
how.all party action in the North and South was running 
in the channel of a desperate and deptorabie sectionalism, 
ond; more than all, in Massachusettes that all political in- 
fluence in this State was founded iù hate; treacherous, 
furious, fiendish hate, of aur fellaw-citizens in the southern 
States,” 

This was spoken by a Massachusetts man in 
Faneuil Hall, and indorsed by a Massachusetts 
audience. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Idesire, very respectfully, 
to ask the gentleman a question for information. 
Task it, not for the purpose of interrupting the 
gentlemah, but because I want the information in 
order to guide my future conduct. The gentle- 
man avdived his opinion a moment ago as to what 
he will do ina certain contingency, if a certain 

rson is clected President of the United States. 

do not propose, now, to take any issue with the 
gentleman, for I know that that is his sincere 
opinion. I desire to know whether or not the 
honerable gentleman from Virginia, for whom he 
votes for Speaker, [Mr. Bocack,) shares with 
him that feeling. 

Mr. CURRY. I liad, sir, referred to these 
Union meetings that have been held in the North, 
as evidence of a returning sense of public justice 
in the North. Now, Mr. Clerk, while these may 
be. demonstrations of a more or less gratifying 
charactor, yet these public declarations commit to 
nothing, “Chey are not the true index of public 
opinion. The test of public opinion is through 
the ballot-box.. There is where T look to ascer- 
tain the political sentiment of the North, and I 
find, deciding by that test, that New England 
stands here to-day in one solid phalanx arrayed 
against what I conceive to be the constitutional 
rights of the South—that New York stands here 


with but five or six Representatives who are dis- | 


posed to befriend us and our rights. The sams 
is true, to a greater or less extent, in regara to 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, and other States of the 
Union. The same is true in regard to their State 
organizations. 
popular hostility, and I choose to look to them 
rather than to exceptional results and individual 
expressions. ‘We also hear patriotic declamation 
and eloquent vindication of the Union on this 
floor. g 

voice of the charmer, charming never so wisely,” 
tulling the South’s suspicion asleep, and decciving 
the 
erisis that is on us. 


If you are in earnest in these declarations, if į 


these public meetings mean anything, show us 


the fruit of your work; give us something. prac- | 


tical, substantial, and tangible. Will you go home 
and repeal. your personal ‘liberty bills, your habeas 


| Siate prisons for the safe-kec 
arrested in compliance wi 


The clections are the evidence of | 


ir, they are the singing of Ciree—‘the | 


orth in regard to the stupendousness of the | 


corpus acts, your { m ts? Will you ex- 
ecute the fugitive slave law? Will you open your 
‘the safe-keeping of those who are 

h “the ‘Constitution? 
Will you refuse contributions of money to circu- 


late incendiary pamphlets at the Sout! 
turn-out of this Hall and the other end of the Cap- 
itol the men who come herc to insult and stigma- 
tize us, and who. omit no possible occasion of 
keeping up sectional hostility and infringing on 
our rights and on the guaranties of the Constitu- 
tion? Will you go home and say, as Charles 
James Fox, on a mémorable occasion, “I stand 
up for the Constitution, not for the people; if the 
people attempt to invade the Constitution, they 
are enemies to the nation?” These will be some 
indications of public opinion and some test of a 
returning sense of public justice. ` 

Mr. Clerk, I should be doing injustice to my- 
self and to the constituents whom I represent were 
J to deny that there exists a serious apprehension 
in their minds in regard to the consequences of 


| this agitation. There are men at the South who, 


while they wish that the Government may con- 
tinue as prosperous and happy as it has hitherto 
been, athl recognize and acknowledge the fact 
that clouds and darkness are gathering over the 
future which only the eye of the seer may be able 
to penetrate. It is natural for them in that ċon- 
dition to be casting about to ascertain where are 
theix friends and from whom ‘they will get sup- 
port and succor in the hour of trial and difficulty. 

My constituents, almost without distinction of 
party, look solely and exclusively to the Democ- 
racy of the North as the natural allies of the 
Constitution and the South. That party has done 
much to illustrate the principles of this Govern- 
ment, and to vindicate man’s capacity for self- 


| government. Relying on the integrity and intel- | 


ligence_of the people, defeat has not caused its 
disbandment, the desertion of its principles, or the 
change of its name. That there have been occa- 
sional excesses and irregularities and departures, 
I willadmit. That bad men have sometimes used 
its prestige for ill, and abused its confidence, I do 
not deny. That in the pride of victory and the 
consciousness of power it has been sometimes in- 
tolerant of rebuke and opposition, its more candid 
supporters must concede. But still it has been 
fruitful of gréat names and great deeds. In war 
it has been the country’s friend. In peace it has 
contributed largely to the country’s prosperity. 
Its disbandment, particularly on this occasion, 
would be, in my judgment, a serious calamity. 
While other organizations have arisen and de- 
ponen, it still lives in the hearts of the pëople. 

Hustrated- by great names, in critical periods of 
our country’s history it has been the saviour-of 
the Constitution and the defender of our country’s 
honor. Its principles have become part of our 
mental habitudes, and I trust it may be adequate 
to the stupendous conflict which is just ahead of 
us. I take pleasure in recognizing the true and 
loyal men on this side of the floorand in the North, 
who are willing with us to lock shields in defense 
of the Constitution and the Union which is its 
creature; and I hope that in the irrepressible con- 
flict which may be here or elsewhere, it may be 
able to rescuć the Constitution of our country 
from the polluting touch of those who would de- 
stroy it. 

But, Mr. Clerk, itis not proper that I should 
disguise the fact, that therc are serious apprehen- 
sions that that porty may not, in consequence of 
the intensity and fierceness of the anti-slavery 
sentiment at the North, be able to preserve the 
Constitution of the country. In that event, where 
ig our hope of redress? where is our security? 
The very existence of two governments here, the 
Federal and State governments, implies a division 


| of political power. And these two governments 


have their origin and sanction in the same source. 


The Federal no less than the State government | 


is the work of the people of the States. It isa 
mere agent intrusted with limited powers for the 
execution of certain specific objects. Its powers 
are deriyative entirely, and liable to be resumed 
by the States which delegated them. The Fed- 


| eral Constitution is the measure of its authority, 


and contains all the delegation of powers from 
the people of the different States, It ig a perni- 
cious error, to be repudiated on all occasions, that 
this Government can lawfully do whatever is not 


| prohibited in the Constitution, Whatever ig not 


h? Will you | 
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delegated to the Government or prohibited to the 
States, is reserved to tlie States respectively and 
separatély and to the people thered: and as one 
of otr profoundest political thinkers has said: | 

“The boundary. between the reserved jelegated 
powers marks the limits of this Union 5 th i 
ted to the extént of the delegated, they are separated’ 
that limit? : : ES 

Mr. Clerk, the history of this country confirms 
the universal experience in reference to the dispo- 
sition of men having power to arrogate to them~ 
selves more. The apprehensions of some of the 
founders of the Republic in reference to the dan- 

ers which threatened its perpetuity, were ill- 
ounded; the centripetal tendencies have been 
found to be greater than the centrifugal. Abra-~ 
ham Baldwin, of Georgia, during the last century, 
remarked that ‘it was the nature of delegated 
ower to increase. It has been aptly said to be 
ike the screw in mechanics: it holds all it gains, 
and at evéry turn gains a little more.” This ten- 
dency has been fully and repeatedly manifested 
in our history; and sometimes the States have 
failed to resist and defeat méasures leading to cen- 
tralism anid the absorption of unconstitutional 
powers by the different departments of the Federal 

agency. 

I said that the existence of two governments 
implied a division of power. This division of 

ower implies a superior. The existence of lim~ 
itations and restrictions presupposes the power to 
contro! and to enforce. Right here arises the 
great question—the greatest which can possibly 

c submitted to the people of this Confedcracy— 
whether the States have the right.to judge of the 
extent of their reserved powers and to defend 
them against the encroachments of the Federal 
Government. Mr. Webster, and the Federal 
school of politicians, held that in all cases not 
capable of assuming the character of a suit in law 
or equity, in which event the Supreme Court is 
the final interpreter, Congress is the final and ex- 
clusive judge of the extent of its own powers. 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr.Calhounand the State-rights 
school on the contrary held that the Constitution 
is a compact between sovercign States; that the 
States are not united upon a principle of unlimited 
submission to this Government; that this Gov- 
ernment, the ereature of the States, is not the 
final and exclusive judge of the powers delegated 
to itself; but that each State has an equal right to 
judge for itself, as well of the infraction of the 
Constitution as of the mòde and measure of re- 
dress. The Federal doctrine of Mr, Webster cen- 
tralizes power, consolidates the Government, re- 
duces the States to mere dependent corporations, 
and destroys limitations and restrictions. A writ- 
ten constitution affords no barrier against the en- 
croachments of the Government and no security 
for the rights and liberties of the people if the 
Government can construe the final extent of its 
own powers and enforce that construction at the 
point of the bayonet. “Written constittitions,’’ 
said an old author, “are like spiders’ webs that 
hold only the poor and weak, while the rich and 
powerful easily break through them.” Under this 
theory, there is no practical, substantive division 
of power. If the Government, through any or all 
its departments, can, by construction or usurpa- 
tion, enlarge its delegation, there are no limita- 
tions upon its powers, there being no difference, 
said Mr. Calhoun, ‘‘between a Government hav- 
ing all powers and a Government having the 
right to take what powers it pleases.”’ 

Mr. Clerk, free governments, so far as their 
protecting power is concerned, are made for mi- 
norities, and the Jeffersonian, State-rights theory 
protects minorities. The South is in a minority 
at this time; and she should cling to State rights 
as the sheet-anchor of her safety in her hour of 
peril. As power is liable to abuse, checks should 
beimposed. In all possible modes of government, 
there will be a conflict between sections and in- 
terests and classes; it is inevitable under the pres- 
ent constitution of human nature. All history 
furnishes no experience to the contrary. Hostile 
interests are created by legislation. Different in- 
terestg in the community are disposed to cneroach 
on each other; and, unless there is some power 
to check and restrain, the weaker must yield to, 
and go down before, the stronger. If majorities 
ean interpret the Constitution, and enforce that 
interpretation without check; if the legislative dis- 
cretion of the other side of the House 1s the meas- 
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ure of the rights of the South, then the minority 
will soon become a prey to the ambition and cu- 
pidity of the majority. 

Gouverneur Morris, in writing to Mr, Pickering 
—and he is authority I presume on the other side 
of the House—said that ‘‘the legislative lion is not 
to be entangled in the meshes of a logical net— 
that the legislature will always make the power 
they wish to exercise.” Limitations of power 
contained in the Constitution and reservations of 
undelegated powers are of no avail unless they, for 
whose benefit they are imposed and reserved, 
have the power to enforce the limitations and pro- 
tect the reservations against encroachment. Itis 
idle to expect the delegated powers to protect the 
reserved; it is nonsense to give a right without a 
remedy, or a remedy without the means of ap- 


plying it. Itis folly to talk of the minority rely- 
mg for the protection of their rights upon the 
g p S p 


r 
No, every separate community must be able to 
protect itself. Power must be met by power. 

if the majority can control this Government, 
interpreting the Consutution at its will, then this 
Government is a despotism. Whether wise or 
unwise, whether merciful or cruel, it is a despot- 
ism still. 

Mr. Clerk, this power of self-protection, ae- 
cording to my judgment and my theory of poli- 
ties, resides in cach State. Each has the right of 
secession, the right of interposition, for the arrest 
of evils within its limits. The means of resist- 
ance to oppression are ample; and it is a sad mis- 
fortune, sir, that these effective remedies have not 


been oftencr applied. A more frequent application | 


of the remedy would make the will commensurate 
with the means, inspire moral greatness, embolden 
courage, make resistance a duty, and cquality a 
necessity. 

Mr. Glork, if our Democratic friends, with the 


aid of American friends, or of Republicans, who | 


may come to the rescue, as f trust many of them 
wil 


the South, and for the preservation of the Con- 


stitution, I, for one, shall counsel immediate and | 


effective resistance, and shall urge the people to 
fling themselves upon the reserved rights and the 
inalicnable sovercignty of the State to which I 
owe my first and last allegiance. [Applause.] 
Mr. KILGORE obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. If the gentleman 
will yield, I will move that the House adjourn. 
It is late, and members are impatient. 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield for that purpose. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois. With the per- 


kot 


mission of the House, I will make a personal ex- | 


planation. I should be doing violence to my own 
feelings and sense of propricty if I did not, at this | 


early opportunity, make an apology to this House | 


for any act I may have committed in the unpleas- 
ant, and, to me, much regretted occurrence in this 
Hall on yesterday. It was an offense to its dig- 
nity and a breach of its decorum, and I express 
my regrets that it should have happened, and 
tender to the House my sincere apology. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. Clerk, after what has been 
stated by my worthy colleague, I conceive thatit 
is due from me to state that if; yesterday, in the 
excitement of debate, I violated any of the rules 
of the House or of its decorum, I did so uninten- 
tionally. If I violated the decorum of this delibera- 
tive body I assure the House that | was actuated 
by no malice. I regret the scene which occurred 
yesterday, and I trust that it may have no ten- 
dency, whatever, to mar any of the kindly rela- 
tions which have heretofore existed between any 
of the members of this House. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. After this cheer- 
ing manifestation of a return of cordial feeling to 
members, I move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. BUFFINTON demanded the yeas and 
nays. : 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BURNETT. I appeal to the gentleman 
from New York to withdraw the motion to ad- 

po 


é 


ivilege of protest, complaint, and remonstrance. | 


, be not able to interpose for the security of | 
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journ. Ifthe time is to be taken up with calling 
the yeas and nays, the gentleman from Indiana 
had better go on with his speech. 

Mr. KILGORE. I am willing that the House 
should adjourn at this time, for I would prefer to 
postpone my remarks until Monday. If we could 
have a vote for Speaker to-night, I would much 
prefer it; but I am assured by the gentlemen of 
the other side that that is impossible. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE withdrew the mo- 


| tion to adjourn; and Mr. Kiveors yielding for 


that purpose, it was renewed by Mr. Hickman. 
Mr. GROW demanded the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 112, nays 108; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Adrain, Thomas L. Anderson, William 
©. Anderson, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, 


ii Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, Branch, 


Briggs, Bristow, Burch, Burnett, Case, John B. Clark, 


Clopton, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, Burton Craige, 
Curry, Davidson, H. Winter Davis, John G. Davis, Reuben 


Davis, De Jarnette, Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Ether- 
idge, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilton, Harde- 
man, J. Morrison Harris, John T. Harris, Hatton, Haw- 


kins, Hickman, Hill, Hindman, Houston, Jackson, Jones,” 


Keitt, Kilgore, Kunkel, Lamar, Larrabee, James M. Leach, 
Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Mallory, Elbert S. Martin, 
Maynard, MeClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, 
Montgomery, Laban T. Moore, Sydenhant Moore, Morrill, 
Edward Joy Morris, Isaac N. Mortis, Morse, Nelson, Nib- 
lack, Noell, Pendleton, Pettit, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, 
Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, James C. Robinson, Ruflin, Scott, 
Sickles, Simms, Singleton, Wiliam Smith, William N. H. 
Smith, Stanton, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stokes, 
Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vatlandigbam, Vance, 
Walon, Webster, Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, and 
Wright—-112. 
NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, Allen, Alicy, 
Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, 
Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Butterfield, Campbell, 
Carey, Carter, Horace F. Clark, Cobb, Colfax, Conkling, 
Covode, James Craig, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, 
Edgerton, Edwards, Wiot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, 
Foster, Frank, French, Gilmer, Gooch, Graham, Grow, 
Gurley, Hale, Hali, Haskin, Helmick Hoard, Holman, 
Howard, Humphrey, Hutchins, irvine, Junkin, Prancis W. 
Kellogg, Kenyon, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Long- 
necker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, Charles D. Martin, 
MeKean, McKnight, McPherson, Moorhead, Nixon, Pal- 
mer, Pennington, Perry, Porter, Potter, Pottie, Reynolds, 
Riec, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, 
Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stevens, William 
Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, 
Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, 
Ww 


Waldron, Cadwalader shburn, Elihu B. Washburne, 


Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, and Woodruft 


—108. 

During the call, 

Mr. HINDMAN stated that his colleague, Mr. 
Rust, had paired off with Mr. Woop for this day 
and Monday. 

Mr. BONHAM stated that he had been re- 
quested to announce that Mr. Ciemens, who is 
not well, had paired off with Mr. Miru warp until 
Wednesday at twelve o’clock, m. 

Mr. STANTON stated that his colleague, Mr. 
Corwin, being indisposed, had paired off for this 
day with Mr. CRAWFORD. 

So the motion was agreed to; and thereupon, 
at a quarter past three o’clock, p. m., the House 
adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Monopay, December 12, 1859. 
Prayer by Rev. P. D. Guriry, D. D. 
The Journal of Thursday was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE presented the petition of 
Raymond Reynolds, a soldier in the war of 1812, 
praying to be allowed a pension; which was or- 
dered to lic on the table until the committees shall 
be appointed. 

Mr. TRUMBULL presented the petition of 
officers of the Washington navy-yard and citi- 
zens of Washington, praying for an appropria- 
tion for graveling Eighth street cast, or Garrison 
street, from its intersection with Pennsylvania 
avenue to the navy-yard gate; which was ordered 
to lie on the table until the committees shall be 
appointed. 

PAPERS WITHDRAWN. 
On motion of Mr. CHESNUT, it was 
Ordered, That the petition and papers of William E. Has- 
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kell, for himself and other heirs of William Thompson, an 
officer in the revolutionary war, praying to be allowed the 
commutation pay due their ancestor, be withdrawn from 
the files of the Senate, and lie on the table until the com- 
mittees shall be formed. 


NOTICES OF BILLS. 


Mr. GRIMES gave notice of his intention to 
ask leave to introduce a bill to reimburse the State 
of Iowa for expenses incurred in the suppression 
of Indian hostilities within her jurisdiction, in 
the years 1857 and 1858. 

Mr. MALLORY gave notice of his intention 
to ask leave to introduce a bill to amend an act 
entitled “ An act to amend an act entitled ‘An 
act to promote the progress of the arts.’ ” 

Mr. HEMPHILL gave notice of his intention 
to ask leave to introduce the following bill and 
joint resolution: 

A bill making an appropriation for the support 
of a regiment of Texas mounted volunteers au- 
thorized by the act of Congress of February, 
1858; and 

A joint resolution making an appropriation for 
the payment of certain volunteer troops called into 
service by the Governor of the' State of Texas 
for the protection of the frontier of said State, and 
to reimburse to said State the amount advanced 
by her on account thercof. 


ORGANIZATION, 


Mr. DAVIS. I offer a resolution to the Sen- 
ate; and, as [ shall ask its consideration when it 
is read, 1 will explain the object of it. 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to in- 


form the President that the Senate is in session, and ready 
to reecive any communication which he may address to it. 


Mr. DAVIS. The reason for presenting the 
resolution, and asking for its present considera- 
tion, is, that a case, which I believe is not usual, 
has occurred. Since the meeting of the Senate, a 
district attorney has died, and the court is em- 
barrassed for the want of a successor. The Presi- 
dent cannot appoint, because the Senate is in ses- 
sion; but yet he is not officially informed that 
the Senate isin session; and, therefore, he has no 
right to send usa nomination. In order to re- 
move this difficulty, I propose the raising of this 
committee. 1 ask for the present consideration 
of the resolution. 

The resolution was considered, by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS. I move that the committee 
appointed by the Chair. 

The resoliftion was agreed to; and Messrs. Da- 
vis, CRITTENDEN, and Foor, were appointed. 

Mr. DAVIS subsequently said: The commit- 
tee appointed by the Senate to wait on the Presi- 
dent and inform him that the Senate is ready to 
receive such communications as may be made to 
this body, have discharged that duty, and report 
that the President answercd that he would to-mor- 
row have a communication of an executive char- 


h 


[S] 


| acter, which he would send to the Senate. 


CHAPLAINS TO THE SENATE. 


Mr. BIGLER. I offered a resolution on Thurs- 
day last, before the Senate adjourned, in refer- 
ence to the selection of Chaplains for the Senate. 
I ask the Senate to consider that resolution at this 
time. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded 
to consider the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate be author- 
ized and requested to invite such officiating clergymen of 
the District of Columbia as the office may be acceptable 
to, to officiate as Chaplains to the Senate during the pres- 
ent session, andinsuch alternation as may be agreeable to 
them. 4 

Mr. WILSON. 1 objected to that resolution 
when it was introduced, because I think the ex- 
periment we have tried ought to satisfy us that 
we had better return to the policy of electing a 
Chaplain to the Senate. I know, sir, there was 
complaint in the Senate and in the country before 
we adopted the plan of inviting the clergymen of 
the city to officiate here. That grew out of elec- 
tioncering; out of the fact that clergymen came to 
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this city seeking the place of Chaplain here. The 

Jan was adopted of inviting clergymen of Wash- 
ington*city to officiate, I think, for the purpose of 
correcting that evil. It has been corrected; but it 
seems to me that to bring the clergymen of this 
city without pay to the Capitol to officiate, is im- 
posing a burden on them. Besides, these clergy- 
men cannot become acquainted with us. We 
cannot look to them as we should look toa Chap- 
Jain of the Senate. I think the plan of the last 
Congress is a very poor substitute for the former 
plan of having a Chaplain ef the body, to whom 
we can look and consider as such; a Chaplain 
who would become acquainted with us, and who 
would know the interests and wants of the body. 
L hope, therefore, that this resolution will not be 
pressed, and that the Senate will elect a Chaplain. 
There are several clergymen in the city of Wash- 
ington of character and influence and of ability, 
and we can select from among them one who can 
officiate here. I hope that the resolution will not 
be adopted, but that we shall clect as Chaplain 
gome one who is a regular settled clergyman here 
in the city of Washington. 2 

‘Mr. BIGLER. Mr. President, the resolution 
which I offered is a copy of one offered and 
adopted at the last session. Iwas aware that 
there would be some diversity of opinion on the 
subject. Some Senators had expressed their dis- 
satisfaction with the system which we had during 
the last Congress; nor am I myself partial to it. 
My object was to bring the subject before the 
Senate. Since then, I have consented, at the in- 
stance of some of the older members of the body, 
to modify the resolution so as to authorize the 
Vice President to select one clergyman from each 
denomination to act, with a view, at the close of 
the session, of paying these gentlemen a fair com- 
pensation for their services, and of reducing the 
number. I acknowledge the foree of what has 
been said by the Scnator from Massachusetts. I 
was not at all satisfied with the plan of inviting 
all the clergymen of the city; but it will be for 
the disposition of the Senate. 1 care very little 
about the matter. Lam perfectly willing to return 
to the old system of electing Chaplains. I think, 
however, the modification which I propose to 
make to my resolution a great improvement on 
the old system. I therefore modify it accordingly, 
so as to read: 

That the Viec President be authorized to select one frora 
gach denomination of the city of Washington, to officiate, 

ce. 

Mr. BROWN. I think the Senator, instead of 
improving the resolution by that modification, has 
made it worse. 1 would rather vote for it in the 
original form. 1f Congress was organized and 
ready to proceed to business, I would move to 
amend the resolution by appointing a day when 
the Senate would proceed to elect a Chaplain, but 
I suppose the Senate would hardly elect a Chap- 
lain before the two Houses are ready,for business. 
Senators around me tell me there is no objection 
to that proceeding now, before we are notified that 
the other Elouse is ready to proceed to business. 
I thercfore move to strike out all after the word 
‘resolved,’ and insert: 

That the Senate will proceed on Thursday next, at twelve 
o'clock, noon, to the election of a Chaplain. 


The amendment was agreed to: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Firen in 
the chair.) The question now is on the adoption 
of the resolution as amended. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Let us hear it read, as it stands 
now. 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 

Ordered, That the Senate will proceed, on Thursday 
next, to the election of a Chaplain for the Senate. 


The resolution, as amended, was adopted. 
INVASION OF HARPERS FERRY. 


"The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the following resolution, which was submitted by 
Mr. Masow, on the 5th instant: 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire into 
facts attending the late invasion and scizure ot the arm- 
and arsenal of the United States at 
Virginia, by a band of armed me 
same was attended by armed r 
and public force of the United States, and by the murder 
of any of the citizens of Virginia, or of any troops sent 
there to protect the public property; whether such invasi 
and seizure was made under color of any organization 
intended to subvert the government of any of the States of 
the Unions what was the character and extent of such or- 


and report whether the 
tance to the authorities 


arper’s Ferry, in | 


ganization ; and whether any citizens of the United States, 
not present, were implicated therein or accessory thereto. 
by contributions of money, arms, munitions, or otherwise; 
what was the character and extent of the military equip- 
ment in the hands, or under the control, of said armed band, 
and where and how and when the same was obtained and 
| transported to the place so invaded. And that said com- 
mittee report whether any and what legislation may, in 
their opinion, be necessary, on the part of the United States, 
for the future preservation of the peace of the country, or 
for the safety of the publie property 5 and thatsaid committee 
have power to send for persons and papers. i 


The pending question ison the following amend- 
ment, which was moved by Mr. TrumpBunt: 


After the word “invaded,” in the fourth clause of the 
resolution, insert: 

And that the said committee also inquire into the facts 
attending the invasion, seizure, and robbery, in December, 
1855, of the arsenal of the United States, at Liberty, in the 
State of Missouri, by a mob or body of armed men, and 
report whether such seizure and robbery was attended by 
resistance to the authorities of the United States, and fol- 
lowed by an invasion of the Territory of Kansas, and the 
plunder and murder of any of its inhabitants, or of any cit- 
izen of the United States, by the persons who thus seized 
the arms and ammunition of the Government, or others 
combined with them. Whether said seizure and robbery 
of the arsenal were made under color of any organization 
intended to subvert the government of the States or Terri- 
tories of the Union; what was the eharacter and extent of 
such organization ; and whether any citizens of the United 
States, not present, were implicated therein or accessory 
thereto by contributions of moncy, arms, ammunition, or 
otherwise; what was the character and extent of the mili- 
tary equipments in the hands or under the control of said 
mob, and bow and when and where the same were subse- 
quently used by said mob; what was the value of the arms 
and ammunition of every description so taken from said 
arsenal by the mob; whether the same or any part thereof 
have been returned; and the value of such as were lost3 
whether Captain Luther Leonard, the United States officer 


facts in relation to its scizure and robbery to his superior 
ofticer, and what measures, if any, were taken in reference 
thereto. 

Mr. IVERSON. Before the Senator from T'en- 
nessee, who is entitled to the floor, proceeds with 
his remarks on the resolution, I desire the indul- 
gence of the Senate, while 1 make a very brict 
personal explanation, connected somewhat with 
the question before the Senate. Tam reported in 
the paper called the ‘* Constitution,” of this city, 
as having made the following remarks: 

«He believed the northern portion of the Democratic 
party was as rotten on this vital question as the Republi- 
cans themselves, and could see no difference between 
Judge Doveras and his supporters, and the Senators from 
Massachusetts.” 


I am not entirely correctly reported by the 
“ Constitution” in the remarks which I submitted 
on that occasion. I suppose that in the hurry 
and uncertainty of the proceedings, I may have 
been misunderstood by the reporter for that paper. 
What I did say, and what has been reported as 
having been said by the official reporters of the 
Senate, was that I believed a large portion of the 
Democratic party in the northern States was as 
rotten on the vital question as the Senator from 
Massachusetts. Now, str, what 1 meant was, not 
‘| that L believed the Democratic party in the north- 
ern States, or any portion of it—any respectable 
portion of it, at least—sy mpathized with Brown 
and his acts; I did not refer to any hag ac sym- 
pathy existing in the minds of the emocratic 
party of the northern States for the outrage per- 
petrated at Harper’s Ferry, or the sentiments 
which had heen expressed by Brown, or by any 
man who sympathized with him. I intended,and 
so the remarks themselves would indicate, in 
speaking of the unsoundness of the Democratic 
party, or a large portion of it in the northern 
States, simply to refer to the question which has 
agitated the country for the last two years or 
more, and which has divided partics in this coun- 
try—I mean the subject of the territorial rights of 
the southern people. 

I am far from charging the Democratic party 
with any complicity with John Brown or his acts. 
Although there may be some of them who feel 
with the Republicans upon this question, yet 1 do 
not believe that any respectable portion of the 
Democratic party in the northern States do sym- 
pathize with Brown or his acts. Neither do I 
believe that they sympathize with his intentions, 
with his designs, or with that rabid feeling of anti- 
slavery which exists in the minds of the Repub- 
lican party of the northern States. Iam far from 
supposing that any portion of the Democratic 
party of the northern States would justify a vio- 
lent inroad upon any of the southern States, or 
attempt to put down slavery by violence and 
bloodshed; far from it, sir. tichess that upon 


in command of the arsenal at the time, communicated the | 


that question, at least, the Democraticparty of the 
northern States is sound. 

But, while I acquit them of all complicity with 
Brown, or sympathy with him, or favor or ap- 
proval of the course that he has pursued, and of 
what has led him to pursue that course, yet I am 
free to say that, upon one vital question—one 
which I consider, and the southern people con- 
sider vital to their rights, their honor, and their 
interests, the large portion, if not the whole of 
the northern Democracy are unsound—I mean 
the question of territorial rights. The southern 
people, or alarge majority of them, and I amongst 
the rest, believe that the people of the southern 
States have the right, under the Constitution, to 
emigrate to the new Territories with their slave 
property; and that, when they go there with their 
slave property, during the existence of a territo- 
rial government, that they have the rightto the pro- 
tection of law in the enjoyment of that property 
whilst there, and that Congress has the power, 
and that it is the incumbent duty of Congress to 
give that protection. That is what we believe; 
that is what the southern people believe; certainly 
what Í believe. 

Now, sir, it cannot be disputed that that is not 
the position of the northern Democracy, if 1 un- 
derstand their true position—at least, not of that 
portion (as I intimated) who followed the lead of 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois. They 
deny the power of Congress over the subject. 
They deny that Congress can exercise jurisdic- 
tion: They deny that Congress can or ought to 
give protection io the property of slavcholders 
who emigrate to the common territory. They 
say that this power belongs to the people of the 
Territory themselves, in their territorial form; 
and that whenever a sufficient number of cm- 
igrants go into a common territory to form a po- 
litical community, those people have the complete 
and uncontrolled power to regulate the subject of 
domestic slavery as they choose, and that neither 
Congress nor any other human tribunal has any 
authority to correct anything which they may 
do. That I understand to be the position occu- 
pied by Senator Doveras, and by those who ad- 
vocate and support his position. Sir, I say that 
that is quite as unsound, so far as I understand 
the meaning of soundness upon the question of 
slavery, as the Wilmot proviso itself. 

When I said, on a former occasion, that the 
Democratic party, I feared, if not corrupt, was 
at least corruptible, I did not, of course, mean to 
allude to them in a moral sense. I did not intend 
to impute moral turpitude—by no means. I spoke 
in a political sense. What I meant to say, and 
what I intended, was this: that if the Dem- 
ocratic party of the northern States were not 
already unsound on the question of slavery, I 
apprehended that the time was fast coming when 
they would come to be so; that, under the pressure 
and influence of the strong and overruling anti- 
slavery sentiment of the North, if they had not 
already become abolitionized, they would, in the 
end, become so, as the Whig party of the North 
had long since become. I will not stop here, sir; 
I will not take up the time of the Senate to eluci- 
date this position and show the rcason and foun- 
dation of my apprehensions on this subject. The 
time may come when I may be disposed to trouble 
the Senate with an exposition of my views on this 
point; but I will not take up the time of the Senate 
now, unless it becomes necessary in consequence 
of the remarks of other gentlemen. 

Why, sir, the truth is, that I understand and 
consider that this position which a portion of the 
northern Democracy, and I suppose the majority 
of the Democratic party in the northern States, 
have taken upon the subject of southern rights in 
the Territories, is quite as fatal to the rights of 
the southern States as the Wilmot proviso itself; 
and itis a step taken by a majority, as I under- 
stand, of the northern Democracy towards a de- 
nial of the rights of the southern States, and 
finally to end in that state of feeling which now 
exists among the Republican party. The first 
step which the old Whig party took towards abo- 
lition was the advocacy of the Wilmot proviso; 
and we all know that, from that time up to the 
present day, they have gone on and hecome more 
and more hostile to slavery, more and more intense 
in their opposition to it, until they have come now 
toa position which endangers the existence of the 
Union itself. And, sir, this very step which the 
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northern Democracy have taken, which a major- 
ity of them are taking under the Iead of Judge 
Doveras, is a step in my opinion no further in 
advance than that which the Whig party took in 
favor of the Wilmot proviso. The one denics to 


southern people the right of emigration to the | 


Territories with their property, by express legis- 


lation of Congress; the other denies itto them by | 


other, and, I think, not altogether as honorable 
means. That is my opinion. Ido not intend, 
however, to impute any dishonorable motives or 
feclings to any person who advocates that prin- 
ciple, but I say it is less ingenuous, at least it is 
more sophistical, more delusive, and equally fatal 
to the southern people. 

This is what I have risen to explain. Ido not 
intend to go at length into an explanation, unless I 
am driven to it by the remarks of other Senators. 

Mr. BIGLER. Mr. President, I heard the re- 
marks of the Senator from Georgia, the other day, 
with pain and regret. I knew them to be utterly 


unwarranted by the facts of the case, and that the | 


accusation was as unjust as any accusation could 
be. The simple declaration, aside from the cir- 
vimstances which surrounded it, does not give it 
its full force. The Senator from Georgia had for 
some time indulged in his peculiar description of 
the Opposition party and of the Abolition party 
in the North: and then, to my utter amazement, 
inround terms, without qualification, he declared 
that a large portion of the Democratic party at 
the North were as rotten on this subject 

Mr. PUGH. “As corrupt.” 

Mr. BIGLER. As corrupt on this subject 
as the Republican party or the Abolitionists. 
“This subject.” What subject? The Senator 
was reviewing the whole scope of abolition feeling 
inthe North, and said that on this subject a por- 
tion of the northern Democracy were as corrupt 
as the Abolitionists. Now, sir, I tell him in all 
kindness and without fear of contradiction, that 


his assertion is without any foundation in fact; || 


the accusation is totally and entirely unjust. I 
say not only that no portion of the Democratic | 


party sympathized with Brown in his atrocious | 


outrage upon the sovereign State of Virginia; but 
they do not sympathize with abolitionism in any 
phase whatever, or to any extent whatever. I 
was gratified with the Senator’s disclaimer, sir, 
so far as it went; but justice at his hands re- 
quires that he say of the northern Democracy, as 
an organization and as a body, what you cannot 
say for yourself, that is, that we have labored 
day after day, in season. and out of season, in de- 
fonse of the rights and interests of our sister 
States. 

Mr. IVERSON. 
very thing in the remarks which I uttered. I 


gave credit to the sound portion of the northern | 


Demoracy in language which could not be mis- 
understood. I referred,. when I spoke of the 
rottenness of a portion of the Democratic party, 
to that portion of the Democratie party which, 


under the lead of StepHen A. Doveras, has de- | 


nied to the southern people their rights in the 


Territories of the Union. \ 


Mr. BIGLER. Rottenness of the Democratic 


party on the slavery question! Sir, the Senator | 


can hardly realize the offensiveness of the term. 
I know, sir, he does not intend to apply it to my- 
self, but it is unjust when applied to any portion 
of the Democratic party. Why, sir, thousands of 
witnesses will spring up in every northern State, 
on every hill-top and in every valley, on every 
rostrum, and on the corners of the streets, daily 
and hourly contradicting every statement he has 
made. The Opposition, of every shade, contra- 
dict him. They call us the dough-faces of the 
North, yielding constantly to southern dictation 
and southern aggressions. 

Wow, sir, I can sce one view only which may 
have led the Senator from Georgia into error on 
this question, and it is this: he has confounded 
the different phases of the slavery question, as he 
has shown here this morning, and adopted his 
own peculiar views 0 
ism. T do not mean 
Democrats concur with his views on the question 
of slavery in the Territories. Ido not mean to say 
that the northern Democrats, as a whole and as 
individuals, would go with him in what he might 
deem local policy for a Territory; but I do say 
that I have never discovered, anywhere, any pot 
tion of them sympathizing with the Abolition 


Mr. President, I said that | 


f what constitutes abolition- | 
to say that all the northern | 


ii m $ Ps F 
|) party; and as far as the raid of John Brown is con- 


i cerned, it has been denounced in every corner of 
| the country by Democrats, and by the Democratic | 
| press, in terms of bitterness equal to those used by 
| the Senator from Georgia. I have heard Brown’s 
foray denounced in all parts of my State, and I 
would be glad to convince the Senator that on that | 
point he is utterly mistaken. ‘The northern De- 
mocracy notonly do not sympathize with Brown, 


i 
i 


‘est terms possible; and further lect me say that | 
the people of my State, the Democratic party as | 
a whole, and a large clement of those who act | 
against us in that State, have entertained the most 
i| profound contempt for Brown and his abettors, | 
and were ready, at any hour, to have gone to the 
aid of Virginia, and to maintain her in her just 
rights, and have repelled any invasion of her ter- 
ritory. Not only that, sir, but I can say to that 
i! Senator safely, we are not only bound to Virginia 
and the South by the conventional arrangements 
that bind the sovereign States together, but by 
every tie that can link together a common people, 
descendants of a common parentage, actuated by 
similar and noble motives. If there be that entire 
alienation in the North from the South that some 
Senators undoubtedly feel that there is, I have 
never encountered it; God forbid that I ever 
should. That there is too much of it, that there 
is bad feeling there on the part of a band of wild 
fanatics, and that these men find countenance for 
their act in much that has fallen from distinguished 
men of the Republican party, is trues but, sir, 
neither the Democratic party, nor any portion of 
it, has countenanced or sympathized in these sen- 
timents and movements. 

Iam aware that Democrats, thousands of them, 
will tell you that slavery should not go into this 
Territory or into that. ‘They have the right to do 


yoursisto you. They arc not Abolitionists. They | 
will tell you, in all probability, that, if they lived 
in your cotton or rice-growing States, they would 
be for slavery there; but looking at Kansas, its 
climate, its Soil, and all its surroundings, they 
i would say “ No; we will not vote for slavery in 
that Territory; we will not vote for it there, as a 
mutter simply of local policy—as a mere question 
of political cconomy.” They would judge that 
the institution would not advance such a State, 
because it was too far north. These men are not 
to be called Abolitionists. They do not go about 
daily exciting the popular mind against the insti- 
tution of slavery. It is not they who allege that 
it is immoral and wrong and oppressive and un- 
just to hold slaves. They do not belong to that 
élass of scntimentalists who excite popular indig- 
nation and discontents in regard to slavery; who 
attempt to make the world believe that if they 
had the control of the question, they could, in j 
some way or other, elevate and dignify the Afri- 
can race—that they could make them equal to the 
white race. No, sir; they are a different class of | 
men; and it did seem to me that the Senator from 
Georgia had confounded these two classes, and in 
that way fell into error. . 
Now, sir, I do not agree with all that Judge | 
Doveras has said on the territorial question, but | 
I do not agree that he is an Abolitionist. 1 have 
never heard that alleged anywhere. This com j 
troverted question, with regard to slavery in the ! 
Territories, seems to be endless. I will declare in 
avery few words, as I have declared here before 
what T have to say on it, and that is simply this: | 
We donotclaim that the Constitution establishes 
slavery anywhere or prohibits it anywhere, but 
the Constitution most expressly declares that the 
| States are perfectly equal, and provides that new 
States shall come into the Union on terms of per- 
fect equality with the old. It is not denied that 
| the Territories are the property of the States in 
common Congress being simply the trustee of | 
| the States for this property. Itis, therefore, per- 
force of this perfect equality and the principles of 
equity ana justice, that these common owners 
have an equal right to the occupancy and enjoy- 
ment of this common domain, so long as the terri- 
torial existence remains—solong as the territorial | 
government exists, J am among those who had 
supposed that the common law of Englandand the 
common law of this country, together with the 
fugitive slave law, would afford all the protection 
i which the owners of slaves would require inany 
|| Territory, and no legislation would be necessary. | 


| 


but they denounce him and his raid in the bitter- | 


that. Their judgment is as sacred to them as || 


Weall know that there is a deferred question under 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, touching the measure 
of authority which the people of a Territory may 
exercise over the subject of slavery. It was un- 
derstood on all hands that that was. question for 
the judiciary, whenever the exigency arose, and 
not for Congress; and I say to the Senator from 
Georgia now, that whenever it shall be alleged 
that a Territorial Legislature has transcended 
its legitimate authority, to the detriment of pri- 
vate rights, thatis a question. for the judiciary; 
and when the judiciary gives its judgment. in 
such a case, I say the whole power of the Fed- 
eral Government must be employed to carry out 
the law thus defined. I simply maintain the 
broad doctrine of allowing the people in a Terri- 
tory to exercise all the authority over the question 
of slavery which they may exercise under the 
Constitution and laws, and when a dispute arises 
as to whether they have transcended that author- 
ity, that is not a question for Congress, but for 
the courts. That is the Democratie doctrine, as 
J understand it; and for holding that, I do not 


| agree that] aman Abolitionist, or that those whom 


Irepresentare Abolitionists. No, sir; we are the 
enemies of abolitionism. We do not seek to dis- 
turb, in any way or form, by word or decd, the 
rights of our southern friends. 

Sir, I may say to the Senator from Georgia that, 
from the hour I first came into political life to the 
present day, I have never gone through a politi- 
cal campaign in which the rights of the South 
were not an important, if not the leading, issue. 
We have been assailed constantly in the North 
by the Republicans; they are now assailing the 
Democratic party every day, on the ground that 
they are subservient to the South—that they are 
pro-slavery men—that they seek to extend the in- 
stitution of slavery. We explain that we simply 
seek to maintain the constitutional rights of the 
southern States—that our object is to put down 
this spirit of crimination and recrimination, which 
must ultimately lead to alienation and separation 
between a people who should be friends and 
brethren. That is our object. In defense of 


| southern rights, in maintaining the fugitive slave 


law, and every other vital principle that con- 
cerns the South, I have little doubt that I have 
spent an hour of my time for every minute that 
he has spent; and I do not intend to sit here 
and hear imputations so unjust and untrue as he 
has uttered, without repelling them in the most 
emphatic terms. Sir, the northern Democracy 
have stood like a bulwark between the South and 
a powerful organized party that manifestly has no 
sympathy with you. Break us down at your 
peril. Itis for theiradvancementif you do. We 
ask nothing unreasonable, nothing unjust, and no 
sacrifice of your cherished rights, 

Now, sir, if I have shown feeling on this sub- 
ject, I ask pardon of the Senate, and of my friend 
from Georgia, All the emotions I have felt pro- 
ceeded from the conscious belief that he had com- 
mitted a great wrong upon the noble men whom F 
represent on this floor, It is true that we are nota 
majority in all the northern States, or many of 
them. “The Senator took occasion to pass upon 
this fact. That is no rcason why he should love 
us less. That is no reason why we are less en~ 
titled to your gratitude and your countenance for 
what we have done. Let me tell the honorable 
Senator that his power, your views, and your 

osition here have some influence on our power 
in the North, just now-—especially when the peo- 
ple are moving and speaking out in mass meet- 
ings. After all, they are perceiving that the per- 
petuity of the Constitution and of the Union, and 
the rights of the States, the fraternity of feeling, 
and the growth of this nation, are to be carried 
out through Democratic doctrines, and in no other 
way. The mass of the people are beginning to 
recognize that fact; and when the time comes, in 
such an issue, my friend from Georgia will see 
that the Democracy will be once more in power 
in the North, and peace will be given to the 


country. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, there is no ques- 
tion, 1 believe, before the Senate, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Virginia is the question 
before the Senate. . 

Mr. MASON. Iithoughtthe debate had arisen 
on a personel explanation of the Senator from 


Georgia. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolu- 
tion of the Senator is before the Senate. | 
‘Mr. MASON. I wished to call up the resolu- 
tion, if it was. not before the Senate. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. 

for an explanation. 

Mr. PUGH. I ask the Senator from Tennes- 
sce to allow me one or two moments, for I shall 
not detain him longer. I am glad the Senator 
from Georgia has made his explanation to the Sen- 
ate; for I determined, at the outset, that upon this 
resolution I would not say anything which could 
bring into this discussion topics beneath the tem- 
per of the occasion. Iam disposed, for one, to 
vindicate the cause of Virginia with all the respect 
and cordiality due from her sister States. Nor 
will I reply to the Senator from Georgia upon 
this interpolated question; because that would be 
to interfere with the rights of my friend from 
Tennessee, who is entitled to the floor. But I 
wish to serve notice on the Senator from Georgia 
and other Democratic Senators from the southern 
States, that we have heard enough of this to re- 
quire something more; that if the Democracy of 
the southern States entertain the sentiments of 
the Senator from Georgia, we, of the North, de- 
sire to know it, and desire to know it before the 
time of the Charleston convention. We intend 
to know it; and for myself, so far as question and 
answer can avail, { intend also that Senators of 
the Democratic party, from the northern States, 
shall afirm or denounce the sentiments thus de- 
livered. At present, however, I merely give no- 
tice that T shall take some convenient occasion to 
propound my questions and to demand explicit | 
answers. 

Mr. MASON. J hope the debate will go on 
upon the resolution, 

Mr. IVERSON. I will only say in reply to 
the Senator from Ohio, that I am ready to answer 
him any time, and will do so to the gentleman’s 
heart’s content whenever I can get an opportu- 
nity. 

Mr, JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Mr. President, 
Į regret that this resolution, when it was first in- 
troduced, could not have passed without discas- 
sion. It scemed to seek for information to which 
the country was entitled; and I was more than 
anxious that the country should be furnished 
with it, without looking atthe question in a party 
aspect. But it has turned out differently, and I 
regret that it has. The discussion has taken a 
pretty wide range, involving party politics gener- 
ally; and the range which it has taken has ren- 
dered it incumbent on me, occupying the position 
Ido, to say a few words upon the resolution, and 
to answer some remarks that have fallen from 
Senators during this discussion. It is my inten- 
tion to do it ina proper spirit, and F trust and 
hope I shall not be led beyond the boundary of 
propriety and courtesy. 

Before 1 proceed, however, to the line of argu- 
ment that I intend to present on this occasion, I 
wish to notice some few remarks which fell from | 
the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. TrumguLL;} and I! 
intend, after noticing his remarks, to show that 
what has recently occurred at Harper’s Ferry, in 
the shape of an insurrection, or invasion, or trea- 
son, or by whatever name you may think proper 
to call it, has been the legitimate result of certain 
teachings in this country. 

fn the discussion on Thursday last, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois attempted to lay down the doc- 


I gave way 


trine of the Republican party and to give his con- 
struction of that doctrine. hi doing so he called 
our attention to their platform, which, he says, is | 
a mere reiteration of the Declaration of Independ- | 
ence, (at least, that is his idea,) as it was formed | 
by our fathers. To make myself intelligible and | 
distinctly understood, I will read that portion of | 
the platform which he quoted: 


Resolved, That, with our republican fathers, we hold it 
to be a self-evident truth that all men are endowed with 
the inalienable right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- | 
piness, and that the primary object and ulterior design of 
our Federal Government is to grant these rights to all per- | 
sons under its exclusive jurisdiction? i 

As the discussion progressed, drawing deduc- 
tions from this part of the platform, the Senator 
seemed to think—that was the tenor of his argu- 
ment—that by reiterating the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in ‘this platform, they were embracing 
the doctrines lai . 
showing that he really meant to Include persons ; 
of color in the Declaration, and that such was 


down by Mr. Jefferson, and |; 


the understanding of our revolutionary fathers. 
I know that sometimes it has been said, and 
changes have been rung on it, that Mr. Jefferson, 
the apostle of Democracy and of liberty, laid 
down the doctrine that all men were created equal, 
that they had certain inalienable rights, that 
among these were life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. Now, it seems to me,thata party, an 
intelligent party that understands all the doctrines 
and principles of our Government, in this does 
great injustice to that instrumentand to the framers 
of the Constitution of the United States. When 
we take the Declaration of Independence and con- 
nect it with the circumstances under which it was 
written, is there a man throughout the length and 
breadth of this broad Republic who believes for one 
instant that Mr. Jefferson, when he penned it, had 
the negro population in his mind? Notwithstand- 
ing, he says that *‘ all men are created equal, and 
that they are by their Creator endowed with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, that amongst these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” is there an 
mtelligent man throughout the whole country, is 
there a Senator, when he has stripped himself of 
all party prejudice, who will come forward and | 
say that he believes that Mr. Jefferson, when he 

penned that paragraph of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, intended it to embrace the African pop- 
ulation? Js there a gentleman in the Senate who 
believes any such thing? Is there any one who |! 
will stake his reputation on the assertion that that 
is the correct interpretation of the Declaration of 
Independence? ‘There is not a man of respecta- 
ble intelligence who will hazard his reputation 
upon such an assertion. Why then indulge in 
this ad captandum discussion? Why try to delade | 
and deceive the great mass of the people by inti- 
mating that Mr. Jefferson meant Africans or the 
African race? How were we situated when Mr. 
Jefferson penned the Declaration of Independence? 
Did he not own slaves? Did not most of the 
persons in the Congress which adopted the Dec- 
aration own slaves, and after the Declaration 
was adopted, by way of giving a correct interpre- || 
tation to it, what do we find incorporated in the 
Constitution of the United States? Were negroes || 
then considered the persons who were embraced 
in the Declaration of Independence? Were they 
not considered as property? In fixing the repre- || 
sentation, slaves were regarded as property, and | 
only three fifths of them were to be counted, || 
clearly recognizing that they were one of the forms | 
of property, and not persons intended to be cm- | 
braced in the Declaration of Independence, as con- | 
tended by some. I think it is clear. 

What more was provided in the Constitution 
of the United States, by way of giving a clear con- | 
struction to the Declaration of Independence? It 
was provided that fugitives from labor should be 
restored to the States from which they escaped, |) 
upon demand being made. Docs that look as if 
this description of persons were embraced in the | 
Declaration of Independence, and were considered 
equal to the white race? Itis evident to my mind, 
and it must be so to everybody else, that Mr. Jef- 
ferson meant the white race, and not the African 
race. The Constitution gives it that interpreta- | 
tion. And his own acts, and those of his asso- | 
ciates, when they were framing the Declaration | 
of Independence, owning slaves, and afterwards | 
passing laws and making wilis which provided for į 
their regular descent as property, confirmit. Then | 
it seems to me that this does not avail the Senator | 
much. Butin the next resolution of the platform, 
which he read, it is declared: 


“That the Constitution confers upon Congress sovereign 
power over the Territories of the United States for their 
government, and that in the exercise of this power it is 
both the right and the imperative duty of Congress to pro- i 
hibit in the Territories those twin relics of barbarism, | 
polygamy and slavery.?* 


‘The Republican platform declares, and the Sen- 
ator from Ilinois argues, that the power of Con- | 
gress being sovereign over the Territories, it can 
exclude slavery from the Territories. What do 
you mean by sovereignty? I shall not undertake | 
to define it on this occasion, but I will give my 
understanding of the power of Congress over the 
Territories. ł deny any such assumption as this |} 
platform contains. I deny that any such power i 
is conferred on the Federal Government in ref- i 

i 
| 
1 
I 


erence to the Territories. It is not sovereign. l 
This Federal Government possesses no sovereign | 
power. Allits powers are derivative and limited, '! 


and those that are not expressly granted are re- 
served to the States respectively. Congress has 
no sovereign power. All its powers are derived. 
it can exercise no single primitive or original 
power. Where, then, does it get S@vereign power 
in reference to a Territory of the United States: 
Where does it even get sovereign power in refer- 
ence to the District of Columbia? It has no such 
power. The Congress of the United States may 
exercise exclusive and limited power, but not 
sovercign power. Its authority is limited, it is 
defined, and I deny the assumption that the Fed- 
eral Government has sovereign power in reference 
to the Territories of the United States. 

But suppose, by way of testing the sincerity of 


i the Republican party, we proceed on the idea that 


the power of Congress is sovereign in reference 
to the Territories, and that, in legislating for the 
Territories, Congress has the right to prescribe 
the qualifications of the citizen who shall become 
an inhabitant or resident of the Territories. Bear 
in mind their other doctrine that all men are cre- 
ated equal; and let us try to ascertain, if we can, 
their consistency on this subject. The Territo- 
ries are filling up. Let me ask the Republican 
party, proceeding upon these two ideas, that all 
men are created equal, and that the power of Con- 
gress is sovereign in the Territories, what will 
ou do with the black population when it goes 
mto the Territories? Now, we will test the prac- 
tical operation of your doctrines. Let me ask 
them, and I call upon them to answer me before . 
the country, will you let the free colored popula- 
tion that emigrates into the Territories stand on 
an equal footing with the white population? Let 
us reduce your theory to practice, and see how it 
will operate. You say that all men are created 
equal, and that the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment is sovereign in the Territories. Will you, 
when the free colored population goes into the 


| Territories, make them equal in all respects with 


the white population? 
If you will not, why clamor so much about 
sovercignty over a Territory; why clamor so 


į much about all men being created equal? Here 


isthe touchstone. Let us see what you will do. 
Inform us whether, in filling up the Territories 
and making laws for the qualification and protec- 
tion of their citizens, you will place the African 
on an equality with the white population? Come 
up and tellus. Itis fair to put it to you. You 
have presented a theory; now let us know what 
w ur practice willbe. Will you take that ground? 

Vill you place the African population, or their 
descendants, ora mixed colored population of the 
African race, on an equality with the white man 
in the Territories over which you claim sovereign 
power? I believe the Scnator’s constituents in 
{Pinois agrce with me in the construction that I 
have given to the Declaration of Independence 


| and the Constitution of the United States, in ref- 


erence to the colored population. J think the 
themselves have interpreted this Declaration; and, 
if they have interpreted it wrongly, I want to 
know from him if he is prepared to commence the 
work in that quarter, and reduce his doctrines to 
practice. When we turn to the declaration of 
independence of Illinois, if I may so call it, what 
do we find? In the constitution of linois itis de- 
clared: 

“That the general, great, and essential principle of Hib- 
erty and free government may be recognized and unalter- 
ably established, we declare: 

“ Sec. 1. That all men are born equally free and inde- 


| pendent, and bave certain inherent and indefeasible rights 5 
; among which are those of enjoying and defending lite and 
| liberty, and of acquiring, possessing, and protecting prop- 


erty and reputation, and of pursuing their own happiness.” 


This is the declaration of Illinois. Do the peo- 
ple of Hlinois understand persons of color to be 
equal with white men? If they do, they have not 
combined, in the shape of a constitution or dec- 
laration of independence, their views and senti- 


| ments. on the subject; and if the Senator enter- 


tains the views that he presented here the other 
day, I would suggest to him the propriety of 
going to the State of Illinois and commencing the 
work of reformation there by changing their or- 
ganic law. Although they declare that all men 
are born equal in the State of Illinois, what do 
they do in their constitution? It shows that when 
our people speak of men being equals they do not 
include the African race, but regard them as an 
inferior race. Hlinois says in her constitution 
that * the militia of the State of Illinois shall con- 
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sist of all free male able-bodied persons, negroes, 
mulattoes, and Indians excepted’’—to do what? 
To perform militia duty, notwithstanding they 
declare that allmen are born equal. Is not that 
a correct interpretation of the declaration in this 
case, as well as the Constitution Is a correct inter- 
pretation of the Declaration of Independence in the 
other case? What more do we find in that con- 
stitution? 

“tn all elections, all white male inhabitants above the 
age of twenty-one years, having resided in the State six 
months next preceding the election, shall enjoy the right of 
an elector”? 

The voters are white men, not free negroes. 
Notwithstanding in the declaration they say all 
men are born equal, yet here is a class of per- 
sons who they say are not equal to the white 
man, who shall not come to the ballot-box, shall 
not be found in the ranks mustcring; and, as we 
go on and examine the constitution and laws, we 
find furthermore, and it will not be controverted 
by the Senator, that even these men who, they 
say, are born equal, are not permitted to come 
into a court of justice and be competent witnesses 
against a white man. They are not permitted to 
intermarry with the white race, under heavy pen- 
alties. They are not permitted to remain in any 
county without giving security that they, in the 
future, will not become chargeable on the poor 
list. Although these are the provisions of the 
constitution and laws of his own State, the Sena- 
tor pathetically and eloquently repeats the words 
of the Declaration of Independence that all men 
are created equal. Look at his own constitution, 
look at his own laws, look at. his own declaration 
of independence which uses the same language; 
and yet they say they are not equal, and that the 
negro race is not embraced and was not in the 
mind of the men who penned the Declaration of 
Independence. 


abit x P ji 
So much for giving a literal construction to the 


Declaration of Independence. So much as to get- 
ting at what the Republican party would do who 
claim sovereign power over the Territories. You 
talk about a freeman, and yet this man who is 
free and equal, according to your idea of the sub- 
ject, is not permitted to come into a court of jus- 
tice as a competent witness against a white man, 
is not permitted to stand in the ranks as a man fit 
to muster, is not permitted to intermarry with a 
white, is not permitted to vote. What, then, does 
constitute a freeman? Oh, yes, I suppose he en- 
joys liberty. Liberty! Deprived of every privi- 
cge, he yet enjoysliberty! He is a freeman, and 


yet can exercise no franchise that pertains toa | 
He is a worse slave, in fact, than the } 


freeman ! 
African who is in the South and in bondage; a 
great deal worse, for by these restraints and re- 
strictions he is made aslave; he enjoys the shadow 
and the name of being a freeman, but is stripped 
of all the franchises that constitute a freeman. 
He is a slave, in fact, without a master; and I 
think his is a great deal worse condition than that 
of the slave who has a master. ‘ 

In connection with this point, the Senator has 


thrown out another idea which Ido not know | 


whether I clearly apprehend or not. Of course 
that is my fault and nothis. He says in another 
portion of his speech: 

« We will perpetuate free government, by continuing the 
Te ate that he advocated. But, sir, what beyond that? 


Jow has it come, from a gentleman upon that side of the 
House, to tell us we must not call ourselves Republicans, 


when they assume to call themselves Democrats? Demo- j 


erats! And the illustration of your principle, democracy, 
is the supremacy of an aristocracy of slaveholders in this 
country. Any man can be a member of the Democratic 
party who will adopt your creed on the subject of the spread 
of slavery, and the upholding of slavcholding institutions in 
this country, which concern directly not one man in sixty 
of the population of this Union. ‘That is the party that has 
arrogated to itself the name of ¢ Democrat,’ and that re- 
proaches us for culling ourselves Republicans. Democrats! 
A party that legislates for the interest of one out of sixty: 
forgetting the interest of four firt 
South to promote that of one fifth—-free white men.” 


If I understand him correctly, he proeceds upon 
the idea that anybody can be a Democrat who is 
in favor of the spread or the maintenance of sla- 


very; he seems to lay that down as an essential | 


or sine qua non of boing a Democrat. Now, when 
we come to look at the broad principles of the 
Democratic party, we find that, so far as the in- 
stitution of slavery is concerned, it constitutes a 
very small portion of the basis and principles on 
which they intend and expect to administer this 
Government, and have administered it heretofore; 


s of the families of the | 


but the Democratic party assume to be a national 


party; the Democratic party assume to maintain | 


the Constitution and all its guarantees as it is. 
They assume that this Constitution that was made 
and handed down to us by our forefathers, guar- 
antics the institution of slavery wherever found 
within the United States. They, in advocating 
the Constitution of the country as it is, stand by 
this institution called slavery, it being recognized 
by the Constitution of the United States, which 
guaranties that it shall not be disturbed. Then 
the Democratic party stand on the Constitution of 
the country. They propose no innovation. They 
have made no advance on the North, 
pose the introduction of.no new institution, so far 
as the northern States are concerned; but they are 
disposed to stand by the Constitution of the coun- 
try, as it has been handed down to them, willing 
and anxious to abide by its guarantees. Because 
aman in the North, who agrees that the institution 
is constitutional, who agrecs that the southern 
States have constitutional guarantees, stands by 
an individual in the South maintaining these great 
constitutional rights, does that argue that he isin 
favor of the spread of African slavery; that he is 
for continuing it any more than the Constitution 
continues it? It seems to me not; and what the 
Senator lays down as the touchstone of the Demo- 
cratic party, is not the basis of that party. It isa 
question now before the country, and has been 
one among other questions for a considerable 
length of time; and the time has well nigh arrived, 
I think, when Senators, North and South, East 
and West, had better begin to look into it, and 
sce where it is driving us. 

In the remarks of the Senator from Hlinois, 
which I just now quoted, there is another idea 
thrown out, seemingly not only to affect the peo- 
ple outside the slavcholding States, but to affect ; 
those inside the slaveholding States. It is said | 
that the legislation of the South is for the benefit | 
of one out of twenty of the southern people. į 
We deny it. We say our legislation is in accord- 
ance with the Constitution and for the country, 


and not for one out of twenty or one out of sixty | 


of the people. I have heard that idea suggested | 
before. It is intended to have its influence m the 
southern States. Itis based on the oldidcathata 
man who owns one hundred slaves stands cqual 
to sixty white persons in political rights, by rea- 
son of the three-fifths clause of the Constitution. | 
How does this matter really stand? Why will 
you not look at it on its true basis? Let us get 
at this legislation under the Constitution of the 
United States, and we will show that the Sena- 
tor’s argument is sophistry—pardon me for call- | 


| ing it by that name—that it is not sound in logic, 


that itis not sound in the premises, and, of course, 
not in the conclusion. 

The Constitution of the United States provides 
for apportioning representation in the other House 
among the States, and declares that all the frec 
population shall be included, Indians excepted; 
and it embraces three fifths of the slaves, who are | 
to be added to the whole number of white per- 
sons. From this originates the idea that the man į 
holding a hundred slaves stands equal to sixty 
white men at home. That is the argument, and 
it is intended to have a prejudice on the public 
mind. How does the matter stand? 
basis and is it the manner in which the thing op- 
erates practically in the States? Notatall, Un- 


They pro- į 


Is that the | 


der the Constitution of the United States, once in 
ten years the census is taken. That being done, 
laying down the basis that I have just stated, 


embracing three fifths of the slaves, Representa- | 


tives are to be apportioned, to whom? Among 
the slavcholders? No. Where docs the repre 
sentation go?. I want to be understood. Is it 


given to the slavcholders individually, or where | 


does itgo? Away with this sophistry, wrapped 
around with deception. The Representatives are 
to be apportioned among the several States, not 
among the individuals. You havo fixed your | 
basis of representation, and in the apportionment 
of representation it is to be apportioned among 
the several States. States are not known herein 


districts. States are not known here in detail, and | 


especially so in apportioning the representation. | 
You apportion the representation to the State— | 
the sovereignty; and the sovereignty gets the | 
benefit of the representation, and then it is that | 
the Legislature is to prescribe the mode of elect- | 

What becomes of | 


ing those Representatives. 


your idea of sixty to one? How many of the 

States used to elect their Representatives by gen- 

eral ticket, every qualified voter standing upon an 

equal footing? But, moreover, all the citizens of 
the States stand on an cqual footing as to the 
benefit that their State has derived under the Con- 
stitution of the United States in this additional 
representation. The man that docs not own a 
slave is permitted to come forward and partici- 
pate in this additional representation as much as: 
the slavcholder. Do you understand that? What 
then becomes of your idea of twenty or sixty to 
one? f 

Do not Illinois.and_ all the other non-slavehold- 
ing States get the benefit of their free colored pop- 
ulation in apportioning representation? After. 
getting the benefit of your free colored population 
in representation, do you let them vote? Do you 
admit them into your courts as competent wit- 
nesses? Do you permit them to muster? No. 
Where, then, is this. great injustice?, Notwith- 
standing your clamor about all men.being created 
equal, what is your practice? Your theory is one 
thing, and your practice is another. Suppose all 
the slaves in the southern States were free, how 
! would the representation be? 

We are told that we have a representation for 
three fifths of our negroes. Do not you get rep- 
resentation for all your negroes—all your slaves 
without masters? taeda the free negroes who 
are shorn of every franchise that constitutes a frec- 
man. You get a full representation for all your 
free negroes, and yet.you complain. How would 
the matter operate if all,the negroes in the South 
were free? How would. that affect this question 
of representation? We only get three fifths of our 
negroes represented now, according to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Suppose you were 
to emancipate them all and make them all free, 
when you came to apportion the representation 
among the South, how would it he? Would it 
be three fifths or five fifths? What is three fifths 
of four million, assuming the slaves to be four 
million in number? The three fifths is two mil- 
lion four hundred thousand. What would two 
fifths be? One million six hundred thousand. 
Then, if your ratio were one hundred thousand, 
we have sixtecn Representatives on the other floor 

less than we should. have if all our negroes were 
| free men of color. We. can understand that. 
Instead of getting twenty-four Representatives 
| for the blacks, we should" have forty Represent- 
| atives—sixtecn more than we now have. 


|| ‘Where, then, is this great hardship to you; 


! where is the wrong in the Constitution to you? 
You get a full representation for your negroes, 
who, I think, are slaves without masters, for they’ 
are deprived of all that constitutes freemen. Our 
slaves enjoy all the rights of freemen, with one or 
two exceptions; and to be deprived of these is 
an advantage to them in the relation which they 
occupy. Slavery, instead of being an element of 
political power to the South, is an clement of polit- 
ical weakness in the national councils.. Is not 
that easily scen and understood? Then, why try 
to poison the minds of your people? Why try 

to deceive them? Why not tell them that if all 
the slaves were free, instead of the power of the 
South being diminished in the Congress of the 
United States, she would have sixteen more Rep- 
resentatives? Why not tcll them the truth? 
What becomes of all your sympathctic appeals, 
based upon the equality of black men ane white 
men, when everybody sces and knows that the 
condition of a free colored man in the North is 

infinitely worse than that of the slave in the South ? 
i: What, then, becomes of your argument of equal- 
ity? There is nothing in it. Why can we not, 
as brothers in the same great Confederacy, ap- 
proach cach other with a disposition to under- 
stand our Constitution as it is, not with a view to 
get an advantage of the argument on the popular 
ad captandum slang which may be thrown out 
upon the country? Let us divest our minds of all 
prejudice, look at things as they are, and see the 
truth as it is. It is the want of understanding 
which gives rise to discussion ; not the. under- 
standing of the question which causes argument. 

Let us understand the principles embraced in the 

Constitution as they are, and then we can ap- 

proach each other as brothers of the same great 
family, and stand by our bond of union as it Is. 

If the Constitution is wrong, and experience and 
time have proved it to be so, proceed in the man- 


: 


| 
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ner pointed out in the instrument to revise or alter 
or abolish it; but do notlet us doit by stealth and 
indirection. 

I must notice one other paragraph of the specch 
of the honorable Senator from Illinois. He said: 

“Mr. President, I am satisfied that I am not understood 
by the Senator from Alabama. 1 say that the negro has 
the same natural rights that I have; and now } say it is 
not a crime, under all circumstances, to hold a negro in 
slavery.” 

Why does not the Senator, in the State of Hli- 
nois, placc the negro, he being a freeman, on the 
same equal ground with himself? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Ifthe Senator from Ten- 
nessce will allow me, as he has dwelt on that 
point, I will restate my position in regard to that. 
T do insist that all men are created equal, by which 
Ido not mean that all persons are equal in organ- 
ized society. The fact is an abstract truth; but 
when we come to form government and organize 
“society, all persons do not have equal rights. If 
the Senator from Tennessee denies that proposi- 
tion, I would ask him, in the absence of all gov- 
ernment, and when men are created without a 
society, who is superior? And how is it that a 
white man is superior to a black man, or a man 
toa woman? I take it that women are created 
with the same natural rights that men have; but 
they do not have the same political rights in so- 
ciety. I understand that declaration which has 
been quoted from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the same language in the Illinois con- 
stitution, to mean simply an assertion of the great 
natural truth that all men are created equal, to 
hold that up before the people of this country that 
everybody may see it. Now, when we organize | 
our society, we will infringe as little on that great 
natural right as possible; but no government is 
perfect, and therefore we do in Hlinois make a 
distinction between whites and blacks; and we 
make a distinction between the political rights of 
men and women. While we do that, we admit 
the great God-given truth that all are created 
equal. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. That is the 
precise point at which we come to ascertain those 
rights: it is when governments and societies are 
to be formed. Then we raisc the question at once 
whether this description of individuals is equal to 
another deseription of individuals. The constitu- 
tion of the Senator’s owa State assumes that all | 
members of the white race, the race for whom | 
they were making and forming government, were 
equal, and created equal. An African may be 
equal to his fellows in his own country, sur- 
rounded by his own kind of people, who are infe- 
rior to the white race; but, because he is trans- 
ferred here, or happens to be born on this continent, 
he is not invested with the same rights with one 
of our race; he is not created equal in the very 
beginning. The distinction begins with the very 
germ itself. Itdepends entirely upon where he is 
born. 

But I wish to ask the Senator a question. As- 
suming equality to be the rule in a natural state 
where there is no law, he assumes, then, that the 
black man is created with the same rights that the | 
white man is. You assume that the power of the | 
Federal Government is sovereign over a Terri- 
tory. You now go into a community where there 
are no whites established. Will you, under this 
general idea of liberty, and this doclevation that 
all men are created equal, in the organization of 
your territorial government under your sovereign 


power, make the negro equal to the white man? 
‘Will the Senator answer that? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Does the Senator desire 
that I should answer him now? 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. 
you think proper. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I should be governed by 


the circumstances of the people. I would not | 


Certainly, if 


give to the negro population the same political j! 


nights that I would to the white population in | 
every case. I do not know that I would in any 
case. When we come to form our political gov- | 
ernment, it is a matter of expediency as to how | 
it shall be formed, in regard to the political rights 
of the persons who are to compose it. I am not 
prepared to say that I would give the same polit- 
wal rights either to females or to negroes that I 


would to the white male population. “Under or- |f 


dinary circumstances certainly I should not_be 
in favor of such a proposition. 


| and says pol 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Mr. President, 
all that I want is, to get at the truth, and I want 
no fog or mystification about the subject. Do not 
understand me as assuming that the Senator is 
intentionally throwing fog about it. The fog may 
be on my part, not on his. But perhaps Í ean 
make my proposition understood by asking an- 
other question. If, for instance, the Territory of 
Arizona was colonized and filled up with a free 
colored population altogether, would the Senator 
be willing to admit it into the Union as a State on 
an equal footing with the other States of this Con- 
federacy? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. My idea about the admis- 
sion of new States is this: I would not admit any 
community applying to. become one of the mem- 
bers of this Union, by the admission of which I 
supposed I was endangering the peace of the 
Union itself. In my judgment, as I said the other 
day when discussing this question, there is a dis- 
tinction between the white and the black races, 
made by Omnipotence himself. I do not believe 
these two races can live happily and pleasantly 
together, or enjoy equal rights without one domi- 
neering over the other, and therefore I advocate 
the policy of scparating these races by a system 
which shall rid the country of the black race, as 
it becomes free. I say I should not be prepared, 
in the existing state of things, to admit, as a 
sovereign State of this Union, a community of 
negroes or of Indians cither. 

r. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I thank the 
Senator for the admission he has made, and I 
wish to press the matter a little further. I think 
we shall get together directly; I think we are 
traveling in converging lines, and we are travel- 
ing pretty much to the same conclusion. Suppose 
the four million slaves in the slave States were 
all emancipated, and were to fill up one of our 
Territories and apply for admission Bera, it scems 
to me the Senator’s answer would apply to them 
as wellas to the question I have put.” If fam 
wrong in construing it so, he can correct me; but, 
in his last remarks, he has admitted what I set 
out to prove, which was opposed to the whole 
tendency of his argument and the doctrine he laid 
down a few days since, and what, it seems tome, 
according to my understanding, the honorable 
Senator has becn denying. He admits to-day, 
in his cxplanation, that the Creator himself has 
made a difference between the black and the white 
race, 

Mr.TRUMRBULL. Notinthcir natural rights. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessec. He says the 
difference begins with the very origin of man. If 
the Deity himself, according to the Senator’s own | 
admission, has made a difference between the races, 
how can they have been ereated with precisely the 
same equal rights and privileges? The difference 
began with the Deity. The Senator, in his last 
explanation, has conceded the whole ground; and 
all this clamor and claptrap about liberty, and men 
being created equal, falls to the ground, and the 
construction which should be put on the Declara- | 
tion of Independence is clear and unobseured. 

In speaking about the latter part of the second 
resolution of the platform of his party, which puts 
slavery and polygamy together as ‘twin relics of | 
barbarism,” the Senator, in reply to a suggestion. || 
of the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Cray,] said: 

£t Mr. President, E will not cavil about the word ‘crim 
I donot call ita crime in citizens of the South to hold slav 
aM. Cray. Is.not polygamy a crime? 

“Mr. TRumpUby. Polygamy is a crime under some cir- 
cumstances, but not alwa ime. Ltake it that polyg- 
amy is no crime in Turkey. 

The Senator makes use of the word “ crime,” 

ysamy is not a erime under all cir- 
cumstances; he says so in two parts of the speech. | 
Mr. President, I am one of the last who should 
begin to discuss a question of cthics; but for my- 
self, in carly life—and I have practiced upon it 
sincc—I tried to lay down in my own mind cer- 
tain great rules of right and wrong, truth and 
falsehood, vice and virtue. According to my judg 
ment, and the teachings I have received, these 
things exist; and, in my view, a thing cannot bo 
a crime in one place, and not a crime in another, 
according to circumstances. I do not believe that | 
right and wrong are conventional. We know 
what the practice of the world is; in some nations 
one thing is practiced and tolerated by law and 
custom, and In another precisely the opposite. 
But does that disprove the great fundamental truth 


| 
F 


of the proposition upon whick all religion, upon 
which all sound morals should rest, that there is 
a great principle of right which lies at the founda- 
tion of all things, and that the practices of this or 
that nation cannot change or vary it? What sort 
of a teaching is the Senator’s toa nation? Nations 
must have morals, as well as individuals. Nations 
must have a high appreciation of the right, as well 
as individuals. If right and wrong, if truth and 
falsehood, if vice and virtue, are to be mere con- 
ventional terms, as morality or immorality may 
prevail in particular localities, where will this 
country and every other country go? Each in- 
dividual will be a law unto himself, according to 
that system of ethics; and to one man polygamy 
will be right, and according to some other indi- 
vidual it will be wrong. 

Are these the doctrines that are to be inculeated 
in this country? Are the pulpits and moralists to 
inculcate the idea that cach man is to have his own 
system of morals; that each man must judge of 
night and of wrong; and that there is no rule, no 
fundamental rule, by which this great principle 
shall be determined? I repeat, that I hold that, ac- 
cording to my teachings, there is a great moral 
principle of nght which lies at the foundation of 
all things; that it exists from cternity; that it 


| began with the Deity himself, and will continue 


until the termination of His reign; that it reigns 
throughout all time as deep and as pervading as 
nature itself. Now, we are told in the Senate of 
the United States, in the presence of this intelli- 
gence, that polygamy may be right under some 
circumstances, and wrong under others. 

The next question comes up, under what circum- 
stancesisitright? It is said to be rightin Turkey; 
which is given as an illustration, and to be wrong 
here. If it is wrong, it violates a great truth, a 
great moral truth, and no set of circumstances 
can make it right. If my memory serves me right, 
I read the teachings or the doctrines of a professor 
called Hoffman, who, I think, wrote about the 
year 1598, just two hundred years before the Vir- 
ginia resolutions were passed. I like, to remem- 
ber epochs, cras, and great events. He laid down 
the doctrine that truth was susceptible of division 
into two parts; and all that was true in philosophy 
was false in theology, and all that was true in the- 
ology was false in philosophy. ‘This is a sort of 
paradox; and yet he founded a sect, and many 
flocked to his standard, and inculeated the doc- 
trines that he taught. It seems to me that system 
of ethics would suit the doctrines which have been 
recently inculeated, and which proclaim that, 
under the circumstances of Turkey, polygamy is 
precisely right; while, under the circumstances of 
the United States, itis precisely wrong. I suppose, 
according to that system, all that would be right 
in Turkey would be wrong in the United States, 
and all that would be right here would be wrong 
there. It seems to me, you might make another 
application of it, and say that all that is right in 
Republicanisin is wrong in Democracy, and all that 
is rightin Democracy is wrong in Republicanism— 
I mean modern Republicanism. I think we shall 
have to fall back on the teachings of Professor 
Hoffman, if the system of ethics recently incul- 
cated is to be fastened on the country; but I trust 
and hope it will not. 

So much for the honorable Senator from Illinois 
and his doctrines. I stated in the beginning that 
what I was saying in reference to the Senator from 
Ulinois, was rather outside of the line of remark 
which I intended to make on the oceasion. T 
stated that I should endeavor to show that the re- 
cent demonstrations made at Harper’s Ferry had 


| been the legitimate result. of certain teachings for 


a great number of years in this country. J shall 
begin by calling the attention of the Senate and 


| the country to doctrines promulgated in reference 


to the North and South prior to the year 1800, 


: about ten yearsafter the Federal Government was 


formed. {propose to read an extract from the 
fourth volume of Mr. Jefferson’s works, an entry 
under the head of December 13, 1803: 


“ The Rey. Mr. Cofin of New England, who is now here 
soliciting donations for a college in Greene county, Ten- 
nessee, tells me that when he first determined to engage in 
this enterprise, he wrote a paper recommendatory of the 
enterprise, which he meant to get sighed by clergymen, and 
a similar one for persons in a civil character, at the head of 
which he wished Mr. Adams to pat bis name, he being the 
President of the United States, and the application going 
only forhis name, and not fora donation. Mr. Adams, after 
reading the paper and considering, said he saw no possibil- 
bility of continuing the Union of the States ; that their dis- 
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solution must necessarily take place; that he, therefore, 
saw no propriety in recommending to New England men 
to promote a literary institution in the South; that it was, 
in fact, giving strength to those who were to be their ene- 
mies; and, therefore, he would have nothing to do with it.” 

Thus we find that prior to the year 1800, when 
a simple application was made to the eldet Adams 
fer the use of his name by a New England man, 
the Rev. Charles Coffin, to solicit subscriptions 
to aid in building up an institution in the South, 
it was refused on the ground that the South would 
ultimately become, and was then in point of fact, 
the enemy of the North; and that as dissolution 
would finally take place, it was a bad investment 
for northern men to put their funds in southern 
institutions. I referred to thiscircumstance, which 
is familiar to me, as a beginning point, as a speci- 
men brick of the building out of which this whole 
fabric has been reared against the South and 
southern institutions. In the Twenty-Seventh 
Congress, at the extra session, John Quincy Ad- 
ams said, upon the celebrated 21st rule, prohibit- 
ing the reception of abolition petitions: 

“ Ile would say that, if the free portion of this Union 
were calied upon to expend their blood and their treasure 
to support that cause which had the curse and the di 
pleasure of the Almighty upon it, he would say that th 
same Congress would sanction an expenditure of blood and 
of treasure, for that cause itself would come within the 
constitutional action of Congress; that there would be no 
longer any pretension that Congress had not the right to 
interfere with the institutions of the South, inasmuch as 
the very fact of the people of a frec portion of the Union 
marching to the support of the masters, would be an inter- 
ference with those institutions; and that, in the event ofa 
war (the result of which no man could tell) the treaty- 
making power comes to be equivalent to universal eman- 
cipation.”? 

And do we not see the whole idea, to get up a 
foray, make a descent ona southern State, estab- 
lish a provisional government, and if the Federal 
Government is called upon to interfere, under the 
treaty-making power, we will emancipate all your 
slaves? ‘This idea has been longer inculcated than 
many are willing to believe. Mr. Adams’s speech 
continues: 

“This was what he bad then said; and be would add to 
it now, that, in his opinion, if the decision of this House, 
taken two days ago, should be reversed, and a rule estab- 
lished that the House would receive no petition on this 
subject, the people of the North would be ipso facto ab- 
solved from all obligation to obey any call from Congress.” 

Here is the whole doctrine laid down, broad and 
wide, upon which these recent depredations were 
to be committed. ‘They have been the result of 
teachings like these. The idea was thrown out 
as to the manner in which the Fedcral Govern- 
ment could be caused to interpose, and how, by 
its interposition, under the treaty-making power, 
all the southern slaves were to be emancipated. 
This was what Mr. Adams said in the Twenty- 
Seventh Congress—sixteen years ago. About 
that time, in a letter written to the Abolitionists 
of Pittsburg, on the subject of anti-slavery socie- 
ties, he said: 

& On the ‘subject of abolition, abolition societies, anti- 
slavery societics, or the liberty party, I have never been a 
member of any of them. But, in opposition to slavery, I 
go as far as any of thesc; my sentiments, I believe, very 
nearly accord with theirs. ‘That slavery will be abolished 
in this country, and throughout the world, F firmly believe. 
Whether it shall be done peaceably or by blood, God only 
knows; but it will be accomplished, T have no doubt; and, 
by whatever way, I say let it come.” 

If it is to come by blood, let it come; that was 
his language then. Now, let me ask my brethren 
of the North, what are we to infer from teachings 
like these? We find that, before 1800, it was 
predicted by prominent, influential men, that this 
Union was not to stand; that the South was your 
enemy. In 1840, 1841, and 1842, wc find the same 
doctrine reiterated by Mr. Adams the second. We 
find in the letter, which I have just read, that he 
says he firmly believes the end will come; and, 
by whatever means, even if it comes by blood, 
let it come. Are we prepared to submit to a state 
of things like this? Are we to hear these teach- 
ings year after year, and behold the recent devel- 
opments, and say that we feel no apprehension? 
If I werc to go into the speeches of Senators | 
could show you that the same idea and the same 
doctrine, in reference to a dissolution of these 
States, has been inculeated by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Witson,] and the Senator 
from Ohio, [Mr. Wape.] We find the same doc- 
trine promulgated by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. SewABD] in a remarkable speech delivered, 
not in this body, but before a portion of his con- 
stituents. I remarked before, that I presented a 
specimen brick, and I want to follow it up. I 


speak now of Mr. Sewarpasa politician, making 
a speech to the people at Rochester, as I have a 
right to do, and I shall not misrepresent.him if I 
know it. In that speech, the honorable Senator 
from New York said: 


“ Hitherto, the two systems have existed in different | 


States, but side by side within the American Union. This 
bas happened because the Union is aconfederation of States. 
But in another aspect the United States constitute only one 
nation. Increase of population, which is filling the States 
out to their very borders, together with a new and extended 
net-work of railroads and other avenues, and an internal 
commerce which daily becomes more intinrate, is rapidly 
bringing the States into a higher and more perfect social 
unity or consolidation. ‘Thus these antagonistic systems 
are continually coming into closer contact, and collision 
results.?? 

The Senator continues—I want to quote him 
fully and fairly, and not tear a portion of the 
speech from the context, and thus do him injus- 
tice: 

“ Shall F tell you what this collision means? They who 
think that it is accidental, unnecessary, the work of inter- 
ested or fanatical agitators, and theretore ephemeral, mis- 
take the case altogether. It is an irrepressible confliet be- 
tween opposing and enduring forces, and it means that the 
United States must and will, sooner or later, beeome either 
entirely a slaveholding nation, or entirely a free-Jabor na- 
tion. Either the cotton and rice fields of South Carolina 
and the sugar plantations of Louisiana will ultimately be 
tilled by free labor, and Charleston and New Orleans be- 
come marts for legitimate merchandise alone, or else the 
rye fields and wheat fields of Massachusetts and New York 
must again be surrendered by their farmers to slave culture, 
and to the production of slaves, and Boston and New York 
become once more markets for trade in the bodies and souls 
ofmen. It is the failure to apprehend this great truth that 
induces so many unsuccessful attempts at final compromise 
between the slave and free States, and it is the existence 
of this great fact that renders all such pretended compro- 
mises, when made, vain and ephemeral. Startling as this 
saying may appear to you, fellow-citizens, it is by no means 
an original or even a modern one.” 

The doctrine here proclaimed is, that there is 
an irrepressible conflict between slave labor and 
frec labor. I hope the Senate will pardon me if 
I digress again from the line of my argument, to 
combat what, as I conceive, isa false proposition, 
which has no foundation in truth. The premises 
of the Senator are wholly incorrect; but, as long 
as the conclusions drawn from them are not com- 
bated, they have the same strength as if the prem- 
ises were correct. Now, sir, is there, in fact, a 
conflict between slave labor and free labor? If I 
know myself, I want to be fair and honest on this 
subject; and as humble as I conceive myself to 
be, and as poor an estimate as I put on any argu- 
ment of minc, I wish to God that I might to-day 
speak to the citizens of every free State in this 
Confederacy, and could get them, with unprej- 
udiced minds, to look at this proposition as it is. 
What, sir; a conflict, an irrepressible conflict be- 
tween free and slave labor! Itis untrue. It is 
a mistaken application of an old principle to an 
improper case. Thercis a conflict always going 
on between capital and labor; but there is nota 
conflict between two kinds of labor. By soph- 
istry and ingenuity, a principle which is con- 
ecded by all, is applied to a wrong case. There 
is a war always going on between capital and 
labor; but there is a material difference between 
two descriptions of labor, and a conflict between 
labor în the aggregate on the one hand and cap- 
ita] on the other. 

Where is the conflict? 


a 


We know that as far 


as labor and capital are concerned, labor is al- | 


ways trying to get as much capital for labor as it 
can; on the other hand capital is always trying 
to get as much labor for-capital as it can. Hence 
there is an eternal warfare going on between cap- 
ital and labor, Jabor wanting to absorb capital 
and capita] wanting to absorb labor. Does that 


make a conflict between two kinds of labor? Not | 


atall. Where is the conflict in the United States 
between slave labor and free labor? Is the slave 
who is cultivating the rice ficlds in South Caro- 
lina, is the slave who is following the plow in the 
rich and fertile plains of Mississippi, in competi- 
tion with the man who is making boots and shoes 
in New York and Massachusetts? 1s there any 
conflict between their tabor? Is there any con- 
flict between the man who is growing mules 
and hogs and horses in the State of Ohio, and 
the man in the South who is raising cotton, rice, 
and tobacco with his slaves? The assumption is 
false, and upon these false premises a conclusion 
has been drawn which has deluded thousands of 
honest men in the country. 

Instead of there being a conflict, an irrepressible 
conflict, between slave labor and free labor, I say 


| thousand dollars invested in mone 


the argument is clear and conclusive that the one 

mutually benefits the other; that slave labor is a 

great help and aid to free labor, as well ag free 

Tabor to slave labor. Where does the northern 

man go, to a very great extent, with his manu- 

facturcd articles? He goes to the South for a. 
market, or the southern merchant goes’ to the” 
North and buys them. - With what does he buy 

them? Does he buy them with the product of labor 

that is in conflict with hislabor? No. Whatthen? 

He buys them with the product of cotton, of rice, 
of tobacco, and of sugar. Is that conflict? The 

fact that he can produce these articles with slave 

labor, enables him to get the means, and some- 

times a superabundance of means, by which he 

can pay higher prices for articles raised in the 

N orth : ; : 

Again, when a man raises mules and hogs in | 
the Wrest and Southwest, and another man raises 
cotton in the South, by means of his slaves, is 
there, as I before inquiréd, any competition, any 
irrepressible conflict between them? None. It is 
not entitled, in point of fact, to be dignified with 
the appellation of an argument; it is sophistry, 
the product of ingenuity, calculated, if not in- 
tended, to deccive thousands of honest laboring 
minds. Sir, I had been vain enough to think that I 
could satisfy anorthern man, strip him of his prej- 
udices, that the southern man who has his capital 
invested in slave labor, is his best friend. Let us 
analyze this alittle more, and sec where it will carry 
us to. You talkabouta slave aristocracy. If itis 
an aristocracy, itis an aristocracy of labor. What 
kind of aristocracy have you in the North? Cap- 
italand money. Which is the most odious inits 
operations—an aristocracy of money or an artis- | 
tocracy of labor? Which is the most unyielding ? 
Which is the most exacting? Every man has the 
answer in his own mind. 

But to illustrate still further. The southern 
man puts his capital into labor. He commences. 
the production of cotton, or any other product 
peculiar to slave labor. Is he not interested in 
Obtaining the highest price for slave labor? His 
capital is in slave labor. His talent, his mind, 
and his influence are um ployed to make slave 
labor productive, and, at the same time, to make 
it yield the greatest amount in dollars and cents; 
and just in proportion as he can find new mar- 
kets, devise more ways and means for consump- 
tion, and thereby increase the price, in.the very 
same proportion he increases his means—to do 
what? Whenever you sec cotton and the other 
great staple of the South run up in price, does 
not everything increase in price, does not every 
article manufactured at the North run up corre- 
spondingly? Thus the southern man, in obtain- 
ing the highest price for the product of his capi- 
tal invested in Jabor, gets the means by which he 

ays the highest price for labor. Heis interested 
In getting the highest price for his products, and 
by doing so he becomes enabled to pay the high- 
est price for free labor, and he is the. most reliable 
advocate and the best friend of the laboring man 
at the North. Who can contradict the proposi- 
tion? He is interested in obtaining the highest 
prices, and he pays corresponding prices for 
everything that he consumes. Who gets the 
benefit of it? 

As I said just now, there is a conflict going on 
between capital and labor. Do we not know that 
aman who has his thousand dollars invested in 
a slave producing cotton, is interested in the pro- 
duct of that labor, while the man who has his 
is interested 
in reducing the price of labor. Capital at the 
North is the oppressor of the laboring man. 
There is where the oppression is; there is where 


| the irrepressible conflict exists. It is between 


the dollars and cents of the North and the free 
labor of the North, not between slave labor and 
free labor. ; 

If I were disposed, Mr. President, I might press 
this point still further. Ihave no doubt that in 
the event of a dissolution of this Union, Great 
Britain would try for a time to make friendly 
terms with the southern States, because it would 
be to her interest to do so. The North manu- 
factures and so does Great Britain. Her capital 
does not consist in labor; it consists in money, 
which is always arrayed against labor. Leaving 
that out of view, however, the reason why Great 
Britain is so deeply interested in the abolition of 
slavery in the United States is plain, and it must 
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be apparent to all who would think about it. Her 
capital exists in money and stocks, as the capital 
of the non-slaveholding States does. Capital in 
Great Britain is arrayed against oppressed and 
downtrodden free labor. In the United States, 
what do they behold? Three thousand two hun- 
dred million dollars invested in labor. 
four million slaves of the South at $800 apiece, 


and the result is $3,200,000,000 invested in labor. |. 


Do 
identified with labor, trying to extort from the 
moneyed capital of the world high prices for the 


product of that labor? If Great Britain could suc- | 


cced in diverting the investment or abolishing it 
altogether, what would she do? Suppose that 
43;200;000,000 should go into dollars and cents, 

o you not see that those who own the capital 
would take sides with Great Britain, sustaining 


the moneyed aristocracy of the world against free | 


labor, and extorting it at the lowest prices possi 
ble? That is no sophistry. It is just the case. 
Cannot we understand it? - Hence, I repeat again, 
when you come to look at this subject, the south- 


ern man, with his capital invested in slaves and |! 


the products of slave labor, is the best and most 
reliable advocate that the free laboring man at the 
North has. 
relied upon, because he is interested, leaving every 
other consideration out of view. 

To show that what 1 have argued to be true in 
theory, is also sustained by the practical opera- 
tion of things, Jet me present to the Senate a table 
which, I understand, has been compiled with some 
care by an editor in St. Louis. It shows that, 
not only in theory, but in fact, is the slavcholder 
the best friend to free labor. This table presents 
a comparative view of the wages reccived by dif- 


ferent classes of workmen and mechanics in the | 


slaveholding and non-slaveholding Statos: 


FREE STATES. 
Per Day. 


SLAVE STATES. 
Per Day. 


Chicago, Illinois. New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Painters .....g1 50 to 81 75 Painters $2 00 to §2 50 
Bricklayers... 175to 200 Bricklayers... 25 350 
Stone Masons 150to 200 Stone Masons 200 to 300 
Carpenters ... 125to 175 Carpenters... 225 to 250 
Plasterers.... 150 to 200 Plaste see 200 tO 225 
Laborers..... 50 to 100 Labor 125to 150 


Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. Richmond, Virginia. 


Painters .....$1 50 to $200 Painters .....$1 75 to $2 95 
Bricklayers... 175 to 200 Bricklay 200 to 300 
Stone Masons 150to 175 Stone Masons 200 to 250 
Carpenters... 137to 175 Carpenters... 150 to 200 
Plasterers... 150to 175 Plastere: . LUto 295 
Laborers .... 75 - Laborers .... 100to 159 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Louisville, Kentucky. 


Painters .....$150 to $175 Painters .....$1 75 to 82 00 
DBricklay 200to 250 Bricklaye 2 50 to $3 00 
Stone Masons 12510 150 Stone Masons I 75 to 200 
Carpenters... 100to 200 Carpente 175 to 250 
Plasterers.... 150 to 175 Plastere - 200to 2 

Laborers s... 75 to 100 Laborers .... L00to 195 


Detroit, Michigan. Galveston, Texas. 


Painters - $250 Painters $175 to $2 00 
Bricklay' - 200 Bricklay 
Stone Mas - 150 Stone M 

- 175 Carpenu 

~ 450 Plas 

- 87 Laborers .... 


Columbus, Ohio. Charleston, South Carolina. 


Put the |; 


you not see that: that amount of capital is |. 


He is his true friend, and can be |: 


Painters ...., $1 50 
Bricklayers... 200 - 
Stone Masons 150 ~ 

Carpenters... 1.50 to $2 00 
Plasterérs.... 175to 200 
Laborers . 75 to 100 


Buffalo, New York. Little Roc 
Painters .....$4 50 to $2 00 Painters 
Bricklayers... 150 to 200 Brickl 3 00 
Stone Masons 125to 175 Stone M 250 
159 Carpente 500 
175 Plastere 3 00 
w5 Labore 125 
Lowel!, Massachusetts. . 
Painters .....G1 00 to $1 75 $2 00 
Bricklayer L50to 175 250 
Stone Masons 1 50to 200 250 ji 
Carpenters... 125to 175 200 |: 
Plasterers.... 100 to 125 Plasterer 
Laborers .... 75to 160 Laborers .... 100to 195 
Bangor, Maine, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Painter: 31 50 to $200 Painters $2 00 to $2 50 
Bricklay - L50to 200 Bricklay 200to 300! 
Stone Masons 1 50to 2 00 2 50 
Carpenters 150 to 200 2 2 50 
Plastere ` 150to 200 1 2 50 
j 7 to 100 16 150 
Wisconsin. Nashville, Tennessee. 
E +42 00 - Painters $2 25 to $2 50 
. 200 - Bricklayer: 250to 300): 
Stone Masons 150 - Stone Masons 200 to 350 
2 00 - Carpenters... 225to 250 
200 - Plasterer: - 200to 250 
50to 75 Laborers .... 100 to 195 


Painters 


Stone } 
Carpente 
Plasterer: 
Laborers . 
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| of an irrepressible conflict? The northern people 
į are told, if you are not constantly on the alert; if 
| you are not driving back the encroachments of 
; the South, as an immovable rock resists the ad- 
| vancing waves, the South, in a very short time, 
ji will take possession of the rye fields of Massa- 
chusetts and the wheat fields’ of New York, and 
|; cultivate them with slave labor. Is not that uto- 
| pian? Is it notideal—mere fancy, with no truth, 
: no reality, in it? When touched and analyzed, 
|; It vanishes into thin air. 

l | But, the Senator from New York goes on, still 
| inculeating this idea in reference to the South, the 
i dissolution of the Union, and all that: 

“ It is true that they [meaning our fathers] necessarily 
, and wisely modified this policy of freedom, by leaving it to 
| the several States, affected as they were by differing cir- 
; cumstances, to abolish slavery in their own way and at 
; their own pleasure, instead of confiding that duty to Con- 
gress, and that they secured to the slave States, while yet 
j; retaining the system of slavery, a three-fifths representa- 
; tion of slaves in the Federal Government, until they should 
| find themselves able to relinquish it with safety. But the 
i Very nature of these modifications fortifies my position that 
i the fathers knew that the two systems could not endure 
within the Union, and expected that, within a short pe- 
riod, slavery would disappear forever. Moreover, in order 
that these modifications might not altogether defeat their 
i. grand design of a Republic maintaining universal equality, 
they provided that two thirds of the States might amend 
the Constitution.” 

Three fourths he should have said. Two thirds 

; may propose an amendment; two thirds of the 

States can call a convention; three fourths must 

| ratify the amendment. 

‘after. He says—and I want to do the Senator 

justice, as he is not present; I read more of his 
speech than { would if he were here: 

* Tt remains to say on this point only one word, to guard 
against misapprehension. If these States are to again be 
conic universally siavebolding, I do not pretend to say with 
what violations of the Constitution that end shall be ac- 
complished.” 

He seems to indulge the idea that slavery is 
|, again to become universal. See the sophistry of it: 
ji “On the other hand, while I do confidently believe 
i; hope that my country will yet become a land of univ 
freedom, I do not expect that it will be made so other 
| than through the action of the several States coii 2 
;: with the Federal Government, and all acting in strict con- 
|: formity with their respective constitutions.” 

ii | Is there not an idea under that? His language 
_ 18 “in strict conformity with their” (meaning the 
| Federal and State Governments) “ respective Con- 
i stitutions.” IIe intimates that two thirds of the 
, States can amend the Constitution; that the North 

is to goon in conformity with the Constitution 
i until slavery shall be narrowed down to less than 
| one third or one fourth of the States, and then 
i amend the Constitution, and obliterate it at once. 
| Is not that the plain interpretation? Cannot we 
; understand that? You talk about southern men 
_ being alarmed. They are not alarmed, but 
| they sce the advance; they sec the cucroaching 
| doctrine; they sce the principles laid down by 
į; Which an institution that is dear to them is to be 
| uprooted and blotted out of existence. Then 


rs 


; call him rash when he declares that he will not be 
i willing to sec this man, or some other man enter- 
taining and advocating precisely the same doc- 
trines, administer this Government when it is to 
be administered to the destruction of the Consti- 
i tution, and the destruction of the institution that 
i is most dear to him. Call us fire-caters! I am 
| no fire-eater; Tam notpanic-stricken; but because 


/ E am neither, should { be blind and not see the 
| advance; should I be deaf, and not hear the roar 
| of the approaching storm? Can we be mistaken? 
i; What is covered up there? Yousce he speaks of 
| the idea of consolidation. He speaks of the man- 
| ner of amending the Constitution. He refers to 
' the time when he believes that freedom will uni- 
| versally prevail. ‘Then what more does he say: 

“ Having spent my manhood, though not my whole life, 
in a free State, no aristocracy of any kind, much less an 
aristocracy of slaveholders, shall ever make the laws of the 
© Fand in which F shall be content to live. Having seen the 
|; society around me universally engaged in agriculture man- 
|; ufactures, and trade, which were innocent and beneficent, 
T shall never be a denizen of a State where men and women 
j; are reared as cattle, and bought and sold as merchandise.” 
| Ought a man who entertains these sentiments, 
, and looks to the consummation of these ends, to be 
| willing to rule a people under whose laws he says 
he would not be content to live? And he says, 
too, if this can be the case, ‘where liberty dwells, 
_ there is my country.” 
the meaning of all this? Would not the promo- 


But the idea is all we are | 


and | 


; ought you to think a southern man violent, and | 


Can we be mistaken in | 


tion and elevation of men entertaining these doc- 
tres, and who intend to carry out these princi- 
ples, be contributing to the destruction of the 
Constitution, and of the Union which is based 
upon it, and of the institutions which are secured. 
and guarantied to the South? 

I have, already referred to John Quincy Ad- 
ams’s declaration, that, under the treaty-making 
power, in the event of an insurrection of the 
slaves, and the Federal Government should be 
called upon to interpose, this Government could 
emancipate the slaves. Then look at the doctrines 
of the speech from which I have just quoted. Now 
bring into power a man entertaining these senti- 
ments, and send some more John Browns on their 
forays against the South; let this Government in 
the hands of such a man be called upon for force 
to put them down, and where shall we stand? 
Are we prepared. to submit to encroachments of 
this kind, and sce them openly proclaimed by the 
elevation and installation into power of men enter- 
taining such doctrincs? I do not wish to bea 
| panic maker; I do not wish to alarm anybody; I 
do not suppose I could alarm any one, if I were 
: disposed to doso; but I tell gentlemen of the North 
and of the South that there isa state of things in 
the country that never existed before. There ig 
no outburst, there is no passion, but there is deep 
decided fecling in the country; and the idea is ob- 
taining too much currency that this Union is to be 
dissolved, That seems almost to be a foregone 
conclusion, and it has got to be, in the minds of 
many, a belief that itis simply a question of time. 

Do we not see what the inevitable result of 
pressing such doctrines upon the country will be, 
|! in this state of the public fecling? For myself, 
I am no dissolutionist; I am no madcap on this 
subject. Because we cannot get our constitutional 
rights, I do not intend to be one of those who will 
violate the Constitution, When the time comes, 
if it ever does come, when it shall be necessary— 
and God forbid that it ever should come—I intend 
to place my fect upon that Constitution which I 
have sworn to support, and to stand there and 
| battle for all its guarantees; and if the Constitu- 
? tion is to be violated, if this Union is to be broken 
i up, it shall be done by those who are stealthily 
and insidiously making encroachments upon its 
| very foundation. [intend to stand upon the Con- 
| stitution to the very last, and I tell the North it 
: is with them; they have the Union in their own 
ji hands, and if it is broken up, it will be their own 
work, not that of the South; for all we ask is the 
Constitution of the country and the fulfillment of 
its guarantees, and upon them we intend to stand, 
be the consequences what they may. 

God forbid that the time should ever come when 
| this country shall be involved ina servile or a civil 
| war. I trust that that day may be postponed to 
; Some far-distant future; and I hope, in the sincer- 
: ity of my heart, that that future may never arrive. 
i Iwould rather sce this peonie involved in hostility 

against every Power on the face of the civilized 
globe than to sce it involved in civil and servile 
‘war. If blood is to be shed, be it so; but let itnot 
be the blood of the people of these confederated 
States, fighting against each other. So faras lam 
concerned, {I intend to stand by the Constitution 
and its guarantecs as the ark of our safety, as the 
palladium of our civil and our religious liberty; I 
intend to cling to it as the shipwrecked mariner 
clings to the last plank when night and the tem- 
pest close around him. It is in other hands; it is 
not in ours. We are for the Constitution as it is; 
we intend to stand by it. But when the time shall 
come, if it ever docs come, for dividing this Union, 
Task my friends, North and South, where is the 
line to be drawn? The North, which is so ram- 
pant, so bent upon the idea of universal liberty, 
will surely not have the audacity or the impudence 
to come upon slave territory; they certainly will 
not approach as far south as this Capitol. Surely 
they will not want to embrace, in a government 
formed by them,-the shaft that has been reared in 
this District in commemoration of the illustrious 
Washington. Will they want.to come that far 
south, and lay their hands upon all the pledges to 
the Union and the Constitution which compose 
that shaft reared in our immediate vicinity? Cer- 
tainly not. Who will take our pledge; who will 
carry it away; who will first lay his impious hand 
for spoliation upon that tower? I felt almost like 
exclaiming, in the language so often used by the 
ii Schoolboy, from Addison’s old play of Cato, that 
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teaches stern purity, unyielding honesty, and a 
high appreciation of right: 

“fs there not some chosen curse, 
Some hidden thunder in the stores of heaven, 

Red with uncommon wrath, to blast the wretch 
Who owes his greatness to his country’s ruin?” 


I feel, in the sincerity of my heart, like invok- 
ing the most withering anathemas upon the man 
who would lay his sacrilegious hand upon this 
glorious Union of these States; who would take 
our pledge of faith; who would take the block of 
marble deposited by Tennessee, which has in- 
scribed upon its surface the sentiment of her illus- 
trious son who now sleeps in his grave—‘ The 
Federal Union; it must be preserved.” Who will 
carry away that monument built by the contribu- 
tions of the people? J imagine that about the 
time when that takes place, that old man to whom 
I have referred, that patriot soldier who sleeps in 
his honored grave, will rise, shake off the habili- 
ments of the tomb, and forbid the act. 

But, Mr. President, I resume the line of my 
argument. I commenced with the purpose of 
showing that the recent foray upon Harper’s 
Ferry was the legitimate result of certain teach- 
ings to which I have referred. Look at the pro- 
visional government which was framed by those 
who carricd on that expedition; look at their idea 
of getting up stampedes, and their expectation 
that when they struck the first blow a portion of 
the white population andthe blacks would flock 
to their standard, and that they could maintain 
themselves there for a certain time, and then the 
Federal Government would be made an instru- 
ment for the overthrow of slavery. I think the 
act is a legitimate result ofthe teachings; and those 
who have taught and still teach their followers 
these doctrines, though they may not have in- 
tended it, aro, in fact, responsible for it. It isthe 
result of their teachings, itis their work; and now 
is the time to commence a reformation, and put 
forth different teachings on this subject. 

But, Mr. President, Senators have undertaken 
to rebuke those of us who have spoken of John 
Brown’s acts ag theft, murder, and treason, and 
apologies are offered for the man who has com- 
mitted such outrageous offenses. I picked up a 
newspaper not long since which, referring to the 
acts of John Brown, said that, if he passed from 
the prison to the scaffold, making no false step, 
his gallows would bemore glorious than the cross; 
that Christ, in the depth of his agony, hadasked 
that his cup might pass from his lips, but that 
John Brown has drank it to the dregs, and there- 
fore John Brown and his gallows have become 
superior to Christ and his cross. The idea was, 
that the coming and mission of Christ were a fail- 
ure, and that John Brown ‘and the gallows on 
which he was cxecuted would be their modern j 
cross and their Christ. Such is the blasphemy of 
these teachings. I once heard it said that fanati- 
cism always ends in hell or in heaven. I believe 
it is true. Itis one of those wild, maddening pas- 
sions that take possession of the human heart, 
and that always carry it to excess, There is no 
medium, and there is no cure for it buta consump- 
tion of the passion itself. [have got another idea 
in ethics, and that is that there never was any 
people on the face of the carth greater than the 
god they worshiped; andif John Brown becomes 
the Christ, and his gallows the cross, God deliver 
me from such people as they, whether they are 
fanatics, Democratic or Republican, or any other 
description of persons—I care not by what name 
they are called. ; t 

T hoped, when this resolution was introduced, 
thatit would be kept clear from party associations, 
and that it would pass with unanimity, without 
any apologies or excuses being lugged in for the 
acts complained of. We find, however, that Sen- 
ators disclaim the acts of John Brown in one 
breath, and in another they hold out apologies 
and excuses for the man, saying that he showed 
himself a man of endurance, aman of philosophy, 
a man of tact,a man of sense; and when we speak 
of him asa thief and a robber and a murderer anda 
traitor, they declare that we should not say such 
things about John Brown. ‘Those may make him 
a god who will, and worship him who can; he | 
is not my god, and I shall not worship at his 
shrine. | 

The honorable Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. | 
DooxirrLe|—and I confess that I am surprised 
at him—after condemning the abstract offenses of 


murder and treason in old John Brown, went on 
to state: 


* Under what circumstances do you hear of him? One 
of his sons.is taken by Captain Pate, bound with thongs, 


driven in front of horses on foot, without food or water, , 


until from famishing he becomes a maniac; and he has 
never recovered from his insanity to this day. In presence of 
the house of old John Brown, another son of his, a but half- 
witted boy, is shot down. ‘Then it is that we begin to hear 
of old John Brown asa Icader of a band of free-State menin 
Kansas. - Then it was that the iron entered into the old: 
man’s soul; and from that hour up to the moment of his 
death he swore eternal hostility, and from that hour was 
ready not only-to give bis own life, but to take the lives of 
other men, in order to give liberty to those who weré en- 
slaved.” Aa 
Now, what is that calculated to do? I will not 
assume what it was intended to do. I presume 
that the Senator’s motive was entirely correct; but 
what effect is such language calculated to have? 
It is to heighten the idea of this old felon to every 
fanatic who may read it. Then it was, after these 
atrocities in his presence, that the iron entcred the 
old man’s soul! . This is tendered as an excuse 
for John Brown having committed murder, trea- 
son, and robbery. The iron entered his soul! 
Then he became a stoic; then he became philo- 
sophic; then he became a patriot; then he became 
careless of consequences! Well, now suppose 
that these things had taken piace in the. manner 
the Senator sccms to infer that they did occur. 
We assume this to be a Christian community, 
and if it was true that his sons were badly mal- 
treated, was that any excuse for his violating all 
the laws of humanity and of God? He wasina 
Christian country; he had his remedy without re- 
sorting to the means to which he had recourse. 
We have all read that ‘* Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” And 
also, “ Thou shalt not kill.” It seems we have 
some new-born Christians who are making John 
Brown their leader, who are trying to canonize 
him and make him a great apostle and martyr. 
Were these the elements of a Christian and a 
Christian martyr? How do the facts stand in 
this case? When was old man Brown’s son 
killed, and when did he commit these atrocities? 
Even admitting the truth of the statement of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, they are not justifiable; 
but when-we show that the facts are different, 
theyare less so. The circumstances are stated in 
the evidence of Mr. Harris, which will be found 
in areport made by a committee of Congress, and 
republished in the Herald of Freedom of Kansas— 
a paper that has at its head for President, the name 
of a Republican, Mr. Chase, of Ohio, and Mr. 
Banks, of Massachusetts, for Vice President: 
“The circumstances attending William Sherman’s as- 
sassination are testified to by James Harris, of Franklin 
county, Ka . Mr. Sherman was staying over night at 
the house of Harris, when, on the 24th of May, at about two 
o'clock, Captain John Brown and party came there, and 
after taking some property, and questioning Harris and 
others, Sherman was asked to walk out. Mr. Harris, in his 
affidavit, says: ‘Old man Brown asked Mr. Sherman to go 
out with him, and Sherman then went out with Brown. Í 
heard nothing more for about fifteen minutes. Two of the 
‘‘northern army,” as they styled themselves, stayed with 
us until they heard a cap burst, and then these two men 
left. Next morning, about ten o’clock, I found William 


Sherman dead, in the creck near my house. I was looking | 


for him; as he bad not come back, F thought he had been 
murdered. ] took Mr. William Sherman (body) ont of the 
creek and examined it. Mrs. Whiteman was with me. 
Sherman’s skull was split open in two places, and some of 
his brains were washed out by the water; alarge hole was 
cut in his breast, and his left hand was cut off, excepta 
little piece of skin on one side. ”? 


This was the 24th of May. 
the same paper another extract: 

“ When the news of the threatened siege of Lawrence 
reached John Brown, jr., whe was a member of the Topcka 
Legislature, he organized a company of about sixty men 
and marched towards Lawrence. Arriving at Palmyra, he 
learned of the sacking of the town, and the position of the 
people. He reconnoitered for a time in the vicinity, but 
finally marched back towards Ossawatomie. The night 
before reaching that place, when only a few miles away, 
they camped for the night. Oid John Brown, who, we be- 
lieve, was with the party, singled out with himself, seven 
men. These he marched to a point cight miles above the 
mouth of Pottawatomie creek, and called from their beds, 
at their several residences, at the hour of midnight, on the 
24th of May, Allen Wilkinson, William Sherman, Wiliam 
P. Doyle, William Doyle, and Drury Doyle. Al were found 
the next morning, by the road side, or in the highway, some 
with a gash in their heads and sides, and their throats cut; 
others. with their skulis split open in two places, with holes 
in their breasts, and hands cut of.” 


He seems to have had a great. passion for cut- 
ting off hands: 


I will read from 


«No man in Kansas has pretended to deny that old John | 


Brown led that murderous foray which massacred those 
men. Up to that period not a hair of old John Brown’s 


head, or that of his sons, had been injured by the pro- 
slavery party. 

“Tt was not until the 30th of August, three months after 
the Pottawatomie massacre, that the attack was made on 
Ossawatomie: hy. the pro-sfuvery forces, and Frederick 
Brown, a son of old John, was killed? © ><> 


To show all the facts in regard to the massacre - 
of the 24th of May, I will read to the Senate:the 
affidavits of ‘soine of the cye-witnésses’ ‘of ‘the 
transaction. Allen Wilkinson was a member of 
the Kansas Legislature—a quiet; inoffensive man, 
His widow, Louisa Jane Wilkinson, testified that 
on the night of the 24th of May, 1856, between 
the hours of midnight and daybreak, she thinks,” 
a party of men eame to the house where the'y.were 
residing and forcibly carried: her husband away; 
that they took him in the name of the ‘*northern 
army,’’ and that .next morning he was: found 
about one hundred and fifty yards from the house, 
dead. Mrs. Wilkinson was very ill at the time 
of measles. She says further: -~ Si 


& J begged them to let Mr. Wilkinson stay with me, say- 
ing that I was sick and helpless, and ‘could not stay: by my- 
self. My husband also asked them to let him stay with me, 
until he could get some one to wait on me; told them that 
he would not run off, but he would be there the next day, 
or whenever called tor; the old man who seemed to:be in, 
command looked at me, and. then around at the children, 
and replied, ‘you have neighbors.’ I said, ‘so I have, but 
they are not here, and [ cannot go for them.’ The old man 
replied, ‘it matters not, and told him to get ready. My 
husband wanted to put on his boots, and get ready, so as 
to be protected from the damp and night air, but they would 
not let him. They then took my husband away.” * y 

“ After they were gone F thought I heard my husband’s 
voice in complaint.” * x | * «Next morning Mr. 
Wilkinson’s body was found about one hundred and fifty 
yards from the house, in some dead brush. A lady who saw 
my husband’s body said that there wasa gash in his head 
and side. Others said he was cut in the throat twice.’ 


Mr. Doyle and his sons were murdered on the 
same night with Sherman and Wilkinson; and 
Mrs. Doyle’s deposition gives this account of it: 


“The undersigned, Mahata Doyle, states on oath: I am 
the widow of the late James P. Doyle. We moved into the 
Territory—that is, my husband, myself, and children— 
moved into the Territory of Kansas some time in Novem- 
ber, A. D. 1855, and settled upon Musketo creek, about one 
mile from its mouth, and where it emptics into Pottawat- 
omie creek, in Franklin county. On Saturday, the 24th of 
May, A. D. 1855, about eleven o'clock at night, after we 
had. ali retired, my husband, James P. Doyle, myself, and . 
six children, five boys and one girl—the eldest is about 
twenty-two years of age ; his name is William. The next 
is about twenty years of age; bis name is Drury. The next 
is about seventeen years of age; his name is Jobn.. The 
next is about thirteen years of age; her name is polly Ann. 
The next is about eight years of age; his name is James. 
The next is about five years of age; his name is Henry. 
We were all in bed, when we heard some persons come 
into the yard, and rap at the door, and call for Mr. Doyle, 
my husband. ‘This was about eleven o’clock on Saturday 
night, of the 24th of May last. My busband got up and went 
to the door. Those outside inquired for Mr. Wilkinson, 
and where he lived. My husband said he would telt them. 
Mr. Doyle, my husband, and several came into the house, 
and said they were from the army. My husband was a pro- 
slavery man. They told my husband that he and the boys 
must surrender; they were then prisoners. The men were 
armed with. pistols and large knives. They first took my 
husband out of the house ; then took two of my sons—Wil- 
liam and Drury-—out, and then took my husband and these 
two boys (William and Drury) away. My son John was 
spered, because I asked thom, in tears, to spare him. 

In a short time afterwards J heard the report of pistols; 
{I heard two reports. After which I heard meaning as if a 
person was dying. Then I heard awild whoop. They had 
asked before they went away for our horses. We told them 
that our horses were out on the prairie. My husband and 
two boys, my sons, did not come back any more. : I went 
out next morning in search of them, and found my busband 
and William, my son, lying dead in the road, near together, 
about two hundred yards from the house. They were 
buried the nextday. On the day of the burying, I saw the 
dead body of Drury. Fear for myself and, the remaining 
children, induced me to leave the home where we had been 
living. We had improved our claim a little. I deft and 
went to the State of Missouri. 


her 
“MAHALA 4. DOYLE. 
mark. 
« Witness: T. J. Gorortm.’? 
STATE or MISSOURI, Jackson county, 8S. 
On the Lith day of Jane, A. D.-1856, personally appeared 
before me, the subscriber, a justice of the peace in and for 


| the county and State aforesaid, Mahala Doyle, whose name 


appears to the above and foregoing statement, and makes 
oath according to law, that the above and foregoing state- 
ment is truc as therein set forth. 

Given under my hand and scal the day and year above 
£ written. THOMAS J. GOFORTH, 
[sear] Justice of the Peace. 


John Doyle confirms the testimony, of his 
mother generally, and I will only give a short 
portion of his testimony: 


cI found my father and brother William lying dead 
about two hundred yards from the house. J saw my 
brother lying dead on the ground, about one hundred and 
fifty yards from the house, in the grass near a ravine. His 
fingers were cut off, and. his arms cut off. His head was 
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eut open. There was a hole in his breast.. William’s 
head was cut open, and a hole was in his side. My father 
was shot.in the forehead and stabbed in the breast. I have 
talked often with northern men in the Territory, and these 
men talk exactly like eastern and northern men talk—that 
is, their language and pronunciation were similar to those 
eastern and northern men with whom we have talked. 
An.old man commanded the party; He was dark-com- 
plected, and his face was slim. We had lighted the candle, 
and about eight of them entered the house. There were 
some outside. The complexion of most of those eight 
whom I saw in the house were of a sandy complexion. 
My. father and brothers were pro-slavery men, and be- 
longed to the law and order party.” 


_ Mrs. Doyle wrote a letter to Brown during his 

imprisonment, showing that she still regarded him 

as the murderer of her husband and children: 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE, November 20, 1859. 

Joun Brown. Sir: Although vengeance is not mine, I 
confess that I do feel gratified to hear that you were stopped 
in your fiendish career at Harper’s Ferry with the loss of 
yourtwasons. You can now appreciate my distress in Kan- 
sas, when you then and there entered my house at midnight, 
and arrested my husband and two boys, and took them outof 
the yard, and in cold blood shot them dead in my hearing. 
You cannot say you done it to frec our slaves ; we had none, 
and never expected to own one; but has only made me a 
poor, disconsolate widow, with helpless children. While I 
feel for your folly, I do hope and trust you will mect your just 
reward. Oh, how jt pained my heart to hear the dying 
groans of my husband and children. If this scrawl! gives 
you any consolation you are welcome to it. 

MAHALA DOYLE. 

N. B. My son, Jobn Doyle, whose life I begged of you, 
is now grown up, and is very desirons to be at Charlestown 
on the day of your execution; would certainly be there if 
big means would permit it, that he might adjust the rope 
around your neck, if Governor Wise would permit. 

M. D. 
ToJonn Brown, Commander of thearmy at Harper’s Ferry, 
Churlestoun, Jeferson county, Virginia. Care of Jailor, 
Charlestown. 

“Now, how do the facts stand? What becomes 
of the apology, what becomes of the excuse? 
They say that old Brown is not identified as the 
man who led the party that committed this mas- 
sacre. Harris says John Brown came to the 
house; and the description of him given by young 
Doyle, in. 1856, is exactly that given now. ‘Three 
months after William Doyle and his two sons 
were murdered, three months after Sherman was. 
murdered, his skull cut open in two places, and 
the stream had washed the brains out of his cra- 
nium—three months after that, John Brown’s 
son was killed at Ossawatomie. Then, what be- 
comes of this excuse? Why this apology for a 
man like this? Three long months after he had 
committed this fiendish act, his son lost his life at 
the battle of Ossawatomic. It was on that night, 
about eleven o’clock, as testificd by Mrs. Doyle, 
as testified by her son, as testified by Harris, 
these men, innocent, unoffending men, were taken 
out, and in the midnight hour and in the forest 
and on the road side fell victims to the insatiable 
thirst of John Brown for blood. Then it was that 
these murders were committed, that hell entered 
his heart—not the iron his soul. Then it was that 
he shrank from the dimensions of a human being 
into those of a reptile. Then it was, if not before, 
that he changed his character to a demon who had 


lost all the virtues of a man. And you talk about |} 


sympathy for John Brown! 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. ‘Will the Senator give 
way for a moment? 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Ifthe honorable Senator 
from Tennessee understood me to offer any apol- 
ogy for, or to justify the act of John Brown, in 
the foray upon Virginia, he altogether misunder- 
stood and misapprehended the whole tenor of my 
remarks. What I intended, on that occasion, to 
say, was this: that, while condemning the act, 
while declaring thatthe people of the whole North- 


west unanimously condemn it as a crime against į 


the law, and have no sympathy with the act what- 
ever, they did have some sympathy for the indi- 
vidual himself; and I then went on to state the 
factsand circumstances which preceded this whole 
difficulty, and endeavored to point out the school 
in which John Brown was educated to take life 
on this slavery question. It is true that, in the 
hurried statement of the facts to which I there re- 
ferred, perhaps the remarks which I made might 
have misled the Senator. My recollection is, that 
I stated that it was after the sacking of the city of 
Lawrence that we, for the first time, heard of old 
John Brown. It is true that, in the statement of 
facts, I mentioned other circumstances beside the 
sacking of Lawrence. Now, sir, without tres- 
passing upon the Senator, or the patience of the 


Senate, F desire to read an extract or two from the | 


| neighborhood. 


authority upon which I relied for the statement 
of the facts. I refer to the History of Kansas, 
which was written by the private secretary of 
Governor Geary, Mr. Gihon. He says, at page 
86 of his work: 


“After the sacking of Lawrence, parties of free-State 
men were organized and armed with the determination to 
continue the war which had now begun in earnest. Some 
of these committed depredations upon their political oppo- 
nents, under the pretense of recovering horses or other 
property of which themselves and neighbors had been 
robbed.?? * * * * * * ei * 

“ Captain John Brown, who lived near Ossawatomie, was 
the leader of one of these free-State guerrilla bands. He 
was a Vermonter by birth, an old soldier, and had served 
through the war of 1812, He was a resolute, determined 
and brave old man; but fierce, passionate, revengeful, and 
inexorable. His hatred for the border ruffians had reached 
so high a degree that he could emulate the worst of them 
in acts of cruelty, whilst not one among them was his equal 
as a tactician, or possessed as much courage and daring. 
Hence his name soon became a terror, and not a few un- 
successful attempts were made to effect his capture.” 


In reference to the alleged murder of Mr. Doyle 
by Captain John Brown, this is the statement 
which is made by this writer: 


& Old Brown, as he was familiarly called, is said to have 
been the feader of a band, who, on the night of the 26th of 
May, attacked a pro-slavery settlement at Pottawatomie 
and cruelly murdered a Mr. Doyle and his two sons, Mr. 
Wilkinson, and William Sherman.” 


It is understood that Brown has denied that he 
had any part in that murder, and the brother of 
Mr. Brown has also denied it; but however that 
may be, this is the statement which is made by 
this historian: 

“ The excuse given for this act is that the persons killed 
were there assembled to assassinate and burn the houses of 
certain free-State men, whom they had notified to quit the 
These five men were seized and disarmed, 
a sort of trial was had,and in conformity with the sentence 
passed, were shot in cold blood. This was doubtless an act 
of retaliation for the work done but a few days before, at 
Lawrence. 

“Captain H. C. Pate, who was in command of a preda- 
tory band of about sixty Missourians, called ‘ Shannon’s 
Sharp Shooters,’ resolved to capture Captain John Brown, 
and, with this intent, visited Ossawatomie on the last day 
of May. Old Brown was absent, and Captain Pate suc- 
eceded, without resistance, in taking prisoners two of his 
sons whom he found engaged in their peaceful oceupations. 
Captain Pate’s men burned the store of a German named 
Winer, who was supposed to have been in the Pottawato- 
mic affair, and also the house of young John Brown, the 
captain’s son. After committing these, and other depreda- 
tions upon the free-State settlers, the most of whose houses 
they entered and robbed, Pate and his company lett the 
place, taking with them their prisoners.” 


Again, sir, in giving a further account of Pate’s 
transactions with the sons of Brown, taking two 
of his sons prisoners on the last day of May, not 
in August, as the Senator stated, but the last day 
of May, he says: 

“ Captain John Brown, jr., isa maniac in consequence 
of the cruel treatment he received while a prisoner of Pate. 
His arms were so firmly bound with cords as to cut into the 
tesh, in which condition he was compelled to travel in front 
of the horses for anumber of miles, under a burning sun, and 
often foreed to run to keep from under the horses’ feet. He 
was also kept without tood and water. During these suffer- 
ings and privations, his reason forsook him, and has never 
been restored.” 

And, as to the half-witted boy who was shot, to 
which circumstance I made reference, he says: 

“ Barly in the morning, about six o’clock of the same day, 
Frederick Brown, a halt-witted young man, and son of.ol 


Captain Brown, was killed in the road, near bis father’s 
house, by Martin White, a member, from Lykens county, of 
the Kansas Legislature, and formerly a clergyman. White’s 
own account of this transaction is, that sometime previous, 
Captain Brown had stolen some of his horses, and on the 
morning of his death, Frederick was seen by him riding one 
of these stolen horses and leading another; that he ordered 
young Brown not to approach, or he would shoot him. His 
warning was unheeded, but Brown came on, apparently 
feeling in his breast for a weapon, when he (White) raised 
his gun, fired, and shot him.’ 

Mr. President, I referred to these facts, not te 
justify the foray of John Brewn upon Virginia, 
not to declare that I sympathize with that foray 
upon Virginia, for I expressly declared, as the 
Senator must recollect, that 1 was opposed to 
treason, come from what source it might, whether 
it was from fillibustering from Canada into Vir- 
ginia, or from the United States into Nicaragua, 
or from Missouri into Kansas. I was willing to 
join with the gentlemen upon the other side of 
the Chamber to put down treason, come where 
it may. All I desired, in the facts which I stated, 
was to call the attention of the Senate to the 
school in which John Brown was educated. 
Where did he get his education? Who taught 
him to draw blood on this question, and open up 
the sluices of civil discord and civil war? That 


isthe question. Ido not wish gentlemen to forget 


that that is the question when they are discussing 
this matter of treason; trace home the treason to 
where it belongs. - I say that, bad and wicked as 
this foray upon Virginia is, it sinks into insig- 
nificance compared with the foray which was led 
by David R. Atchison from Missouri into Kan- 
sas. Brown, with his seventeen white men and 
five negroes—whatis that, led on against the great 
State of Virginia, to be compared with the inva- 
sion into the Territory of Kansas of almost five 
thousand men, when, at the time of the invasion; 
there were not three thousand voters in the whole 
Territory? 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee.’ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I merely gave way to the Senator to make 
a correction as to facts, not to make a long speech. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I beg pardon of the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. If you want 
to inject a long speech into mine, I do not wish to 
allow it. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don. Ido not desire to trespass upon the Sena- 
tor’s time, or interrupt him when speaking; but 
I think the Senator entirely misapprehended my 
remarks, if he supposed I undertook to justify or 
express sympathy forthe acts of John Brown, in 
his invasion of Virginia. My only purpose was 
to call the attention of the Senate and of the coun- 
try to the school in which he was educated—not 
to justify him, nor to express any sympathy with 
the act or the crime which he has committed 
against Virginia. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I am very 
much obliged to the Senator for the explanation 
he has made; but he has only confirmed the state- 
ment of facts that I relied upon to strip old John 
Brown of all apology and excuse for his outrage- 
ous career and offenses. I stated that the murder 
of the three Doyles and of Sherman and Wilkin- 
son was on the 24th of May, predicated on the 
affidavits of Mrs. Doyle, Mrs. Wilkinson, and 
Mr. Harris. The gentleman corrects me by read- 
ing from a book that I suppose has been got up ` 
and made to sell, which says that old man Brown’s 
son was arrested on the last day of May. Iex- 
hibited the fact that the murdergyas committed on 
the 24th of May, and to contradict my statement, 
he attempts to show that his son received this ill- 
treatment on the last day of May. Does that con- 
tradict what I said? Does that change the nature 
of the fact in the least? Not at all. Old John 
Brown and his comrades, midnight assassins, then 
imbrued their hands in blood, with the weapons 
thathad been sentto them from the northern States, 
or that they took with them. The sight of this 
blood, and the exhibition of these weapons to his 
son, so maddenod him that it set him crazy with- 
out the ill-treatment of any pro-slavery man. His 
heart had not become adamant; he was not so 


| steeled to barbarity as his father was, and when 


he saw the weapons, and the blood that was ery- 


| ing to Heaven for justice, he became a maniac. 


Does that disprove anything that I said? ‘The 
book says this was on the last day of May. The 
affidavits show that the murders were committed 
onthe 24th. The Senator from Wisconsin reads 
from the same book in reference to Brown’s other 
son, precisely what I said, that it was on the 30th 
of August he was‘killed, at the battle of Ossawat- 
omic. What, then, does the explanation amount 
to? Has the Senator corrected any fact that F 
stated? He scems to think that I misrepresented 
him. The Senate will bear me witness, and the 
report of what Ihave said will show, that I stated 
expressly that in one portion of his speech he had 
disclaimed any sympathy with the conduct of old 
John Brown at Harper’s Ferry, in the abstract, 
and then I read that portion of his speech in ref- 
erence to John Brown. Is that misrepresenting 
the Senator? I statedall that he had said, and he 
has furnished additional proof of the facts which 
I presented. These facts stand uncontradicted. 
John Brown stands before the country a mur- 
derer. The enormity, the extraordinary ferocious- 
ness of the father set the son mad. The blood of 
these murdered men, not unlike that of sacrificed 
Abel, cried even from the tongueless caverns of 
the earth to him for pity, and to Heaven for jus- 
tice; but his iron heart, not soul, refused to yield; 
but Heaven, in the process of time, has meted out 
to him justice on the gallows. Justice divine to 
punish sin moves slow, the slower is its pace, the 
surer is its blow. It will overtake us if living; it 
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will overtake us if dead. Justice has overtaken 
its victim, and he has gone to eternity with crim- 
soned hands, with blood upon his head. | 

But the Senator talks about the schoo! in which 
John Brown was taught. Why, sir, John Brown, 


according to his own confession, had entertained i 


these ideas for twenty years. John Brown did not 
go to Kansas to go to school. He went there as.a 
teacher; and on the 24th of May, atthe mid hour of 
night, from the wife and mother, he dragged the hus- | 
band and two sons, and imbrued his hands in their 
blood. These were the doctrines that he went there 
to teach. He did not go there to be taught; but he 
went there as a teacher. . These werc his teachings. 
(magine the cricsand lamentations onthe one hand, 
and the shrieks of the dying and the mutilated on 
the other. I think somctimes that I hear shricks 
30 loud, so wild, so clear, that even listening angels 
stoop from heaven to hear. This is the man for | 
whom an apology is offered. I did the Senator 


the justice to say that he disclaimed all sympathy |; 


with Brown, and yet I read what, in fact, was an 
apology. What furthermore did the Senator say? 
We have shown, and the fact isnot controverted, 
that he murdered five human beings on the 24th 
of May. They have shown, in trying to answer 
this, that his son did not receive this ill-treatment 
from Captain Pate until the last day of May. We 
have shown that his other son was not killed until | 
the 30th of August. Let us remember these facts, 
and come to the old man as being a thief and 
murderer. I want these. modern fanatics, who 
have adopted John Brown and his gallows as their 
Christ and their cross, to sce who their Christ is. 
The Senator says again: 

“I regret that gentlemen, in speaking of this man Brown, 
should be pleased to speak of him as a robber, ora thief, or 
a vagabond, in the ordinary sense of the term. Sir, it is of 
the essence of robbery and theft that the robber or the thief | 
who robs or steals should act from the desire of gain. Cer- | 
tainly no such charge can be made against this man, as 
that he was actuated by the lust of gain. He acted from 
far different motives. He sought to give liberty to the en- 
slaved, and Izid down his life for that purpose; freely and 
bravely did he do it.” 


That is, you may steal and commit theft if you 
do it to Be in the cause of the abolition of sla- 
very. Have we any proof that this isso? What 
docs Mrs. Wilkinson say in her affidavit? When 
John Brown and his comrades were there on the 
night of the 24th, when they took Wilkinson 
out and murdered him, just before they left they 
took his property and his only horse. Į sup- 
pose they needed the horse to aid in the emanci- 
pation of slaves! Horse stealing is carried on 
to a great extent sometimes ina frontier country. 
Mrs. Doyle states that they inquired where their 
horse was, and were told it was out on the 
prairie. What took place at Harper’s Terry? 
hey took Colonel Washington’s silver and his 
watch. What does he admit in his own confes- 
sion? That he during the last winter had stolen, 
had kidnapped, and run off cleven slaves from the 
State of Missouri to Kansas. That is not steal- 
ing, though; I suppose that is not theft, that is 
not robbery; and we ought not to talk about this 
old man as stealing in the common acceptation of 
the term! What is it, I ask the country, I ask 
the Senate, if it isnot stealing, robbery, highway 
robbery? And yct these things are thrown out, | 
perhaps got intended, but they do operate asan 
apology and excuse in the minds of many for the | 
infamy, the murders, the thieving, the treacherous | 
conduct of this old man Brown, who was nothing | 
more than a murderer, a robber, a thief, and a 
traitor. | 
I think, Mr. President, thatso faras John Brown 
is concerned, the facts which I have presented 
stand uncontroverted. The Senator has failed to 
touch them. He has not removed them, but has 
added strength and additional proof to what I said 
in reference to them. It was not my intention to 
consume this length of time, and I should not 
have said a single word on the subject if the res- 
olutions could have been adopted without discus- 
sion, and especially so if a reference had not been 
made to John Brown not being a murderer anda 
thief, involving. the reputation and character of 
some of the citizens of my own State. A 
There docs seem to be a providential interposi- 
tion in this affair. Brown murdered Doyle and 
his two sons. Doyle left a widow and four help- 
less children. Justice seemed to be a little tardy; 
but it kept constantly in pursuit of its victim, and | 
but a short time since the man who murdered 


Doyle and his two sons, fell a victim, with his two 
sons, at Harper’s Ferry. I do not say that this 
was a stroke of Providence; but it was a singular 
coincidence. He whose hands were red, crimson 
with the blood of a father and two sons, fell a vic- 
tim at Harper’s Ferry with his own two sons. It 
scems that divine Providence intended it as a re- 
buke, an illustration that justice will not only 
overtake its victim, but will mete out justice ina 
similar manner. 

I think, Mr. President, that I have shown the 
tendency of the policy to which I have culled at- 
tention. Whether it has been designed at all 
times by those who preached it or not, I shall not 
undertake to say; but I will say that the effect of 
that kind of teaching has been the result which is 
so evident; and I want to say now, in no spirit 
of boasting, to my friends East and West, North 
and South, that the time has arrived when these 
things ought to be stopped; the time has arrived 
when encroachments on the institutions of the 
South should cease; the time has arrived when 
the southern States and their institutions should 
be let alone; the time has arrived when you must 
either preserve the Constitution or you must dis- 
solve this Union; the time has arrived when we 
have well nigh done making any appeals to you 
on the subject; but all we ask of yowis, that, as 
brothers of the same great Confederacy, you will 
understand and carry out the Constitution as it is, 
and let us cease this bickering. Let us cease this 
agitation, and stand upon the Constitution as the 
common altar, and maintain all its guarantees, 
and swear by our fathers and the God who made 
us that the Constitution and its guarantees shall 
be preserved; and, in doing so, we shall preserve 
the Union; and in preserving the Union, we shall 
have peace and harmony, and the unexampled 
prosperity which has visited our country will con- 
tinuc to g0 on, 


Mr. MALLORY. It is getting near the hour 


| of adjournment now, and it is rather late for any | ate. Or he 
j| a distinguished gentleman from South Carolina 


gentleman to commence a speech on this subject. 
therefore move that the Senate do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, December 12, 1859. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rey. R. P. CUTLER. 
The Journal of Saturday wasrcadand approved. 


The CLERK stated the pending question to be 
upon the motion of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


Prayer 


vania (Mr. Hrexman] to amend the Journal of | 


Friday, upon which the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Kircort] was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Will the gentleman from 
Indiana yield me the floor a moment? 

Mr. KILGORE. I would ask the gentleman 
if any discussion is to grow out of what he may 


i have to offer? 


Mr. MAYNARD. I hope not. 


Mr. KILGORE. I will yield to the gentleman j 
in afew moments. Upon consultation with my | 
friends upon this side of the House, I find there | 


is an almost unanimous opinion in favor of pro- 
ceeding with the balloting until we bring about an 
organization of the House, and that they would 


much prefer remaining silent until that end is to | 


be obtained. Iam aware of the great necessity 
of an organization. The Administration is hob- 
bling along in a crippled condition withoutmoney, 


|i and almost without friends. I am willing to place 
it in a condition to avail itself of the former, while | 


I do not think it deserves the latter. 

Let me say to gentlemen upon the other side of 
the House, that we do not shrink from discussion, 
and that, at the proper time, after the organiza- 
tion of the House, we will meet them and discuss 
the very subjects which they have brought before 


the House, until all parties are satisfied. I shall | 


take the first opportunity that may present itself 
to endeavor to examine the state of things as they 


exist between the North and South. Weare told | 


there is to be a dissolution. All well-conducted 


| partnerships, previous to a dissolution, examine 
their books to sec how the accounts stand; so I | 
will endeavor to post up the books between the | 


North and the South, and see who has committed 
wrong. Andindoing that! will endeavor to square 


the books in reference to this subject of irrepres- j| 
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sible conflict. But, now, I-hope gentlemen upon 
the other side of the House will unite with us. and 
roceed to ballot for Speaker and to organizethe 
ouse. When that.is done, we will discuss with 
you all these subjects, for I assure you none of 
us upon this side shrink from a full and fair in: - 
vestigation. : : 
Mr. MAYNARD. ‘We have been engaged for 
one week in attempts to organize the House, 
During that time we have taken three votes. Most 
of the time has been occupied, as it were, in Comt 


| mittee of the Whole, discussing questions which 


are necessarily incident to, and growing out of 
the attempt to make such organization. We:have 
scen, in consequence of our unorganized condi- 
tion, a great deal of interruption, a great deal of 
disturbance, a great deal of noise coming from 
these thronging galleries, and have been without 
apparently proper means of preserving order, and 
maintaining our self-protection. In order that the - 
Clerk may be disembarrassed, and in order that 
gentlemen upon this floor may be disembarrassed 
from having a functionary of less dignity than 
themselves to preside over their deliberations, I 
offer the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the oldest member of this House, by con- 
secutive service, be, and is hereby, appointed to the chair . 
to preside until the election of Speaker. 

Mr. KILGORE. I object. ; 

Mr. MAYNARD. I suppose that the mere ob- 
jection of an individual member will have no effect, 
as we are not acting under the rules of the House, 
but under general parliamentary law. : ‘ 

I wish to say but a single word, in addition to 
what I have already said, and then I will leave 
the proposition to the good sense of the House, 
and Jet it abide the fate they may determine. By 
looking at the record of the Twenty-Sixth Con- 
gress, it appears that, upon the attempt to organize 
the House, there sprung up an important legal ques- 
tion which gave rise to an animated and protracted 
debate. On the fourth day ofthat session, I find that 


introduced a proposition that the then oldest mem- 
ber, the venerable Lewis Williams, should take 
the chair, and occupy it until the House was or- 
ganized; but, for reasons personal to Mr. Wil- 
hams, the name of a distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Adams, was substituted.. He 
was placed in the chair, and occupied it for twenty 
days, while that debate was going on previous to 
the organization of the House. 

The same thing was attempted, but without 
success, at the mecting of the Thirty-Fourth Con- 
gros Whether it would not have been better, 
yad the precedent been followed in that case, t 
leave to the judgment of gentlemen who were en- 
gaged in the protracted and tumultuous debate 
which occurred previous to the election of Speaker. : 
This is a measure propounded simply for the pur- 

ose of preserving the order, for preserving the 

ignity, for preserving the self respect of our body 
in the eyes of this great country, until such time 
as we shall be prepared to proceed to the transac- 
tion of our proper and ordinary business. It is 
a proposition which seems to me to be fair; which 
seems to me to be just, to be wise, to be consery- 
ative; and it follows-a precedent which stands 
upon the record, to say ho least, in a very favor- 
able aspect. I hope the House will adopt the 
resolution; and, for that purpose, I.call the pre- 
vious question. . 

Mr. KILGORE. I interposed an objection 
upon the ground that the resolution was not in 
order. 

Mr. GROW. I wish to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Tennessee to the precedent which 
he has quoted. In the case in which Mr. Adams 
was placed in the chair, the gentleman will re- 
member that he was appointed Speaker because 
the Clerk refused to put any motion. 

Mr. MAYNARD. He was made chairman, 
and not Speaker. He was never called Speaker. 

Mr. GROW. Well, he was appointed because 
the Clerk refused to put any motion. ‘The present 
Clerk has not so refused, and I have heard no 
complaint that every motion -has not been sub- 
mitted which has been required. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I suggest ‘that the Clerk, 
in view of the duties devolved upon him, has de- 
clined to decide questions of order as they arise; 
and that point directly arising, his tiews have been 
sustained by at least `a respectable minority , fnot 
amajority of this House, the question never having 
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come to a final vote; and it is of more importance 
that-the order of this: House should be preserved 
than that questions should be put to it for its de- 
cision.’ pat in EUS, 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. It is imma- 
terial whether the proposition of my friend from 
Tennessec be adopted or not: I have no objection, 
if that be the sense of the House, that we should 
carry out that resolution. I propose, however, 
before the vote: is taken upon the resolution, to 
submit briefly some suggestions to the House in 
relation to the state of things now existing. 

I confess, Mr. Clerk, that I cannot see any se- 
rious objection—however necessary it may be to 
have. this House organized—to our proceeding 
with this discussion in the same courteous manner 
in which it has been so far conducted. ‘The at- 
tention of the country is more especially directed 
to what may be going: on here in the present con- 

- dition of the House than it would be if we pro- 
ceeded more regularly. We have now within 
this Hall some two hundred and thirty-odd mem- 
bers from various States of the Confederacy—not 
delegates from a consolidated people, but embas- 
sadors from great sovereignties—and it is proper 
that these high and independent representatives 
shall take into consideration, before electing a 
Speaker of this House—the third officer of the 
Government in point of dignity—all the great 
questions connected with the present state of the 
Union. 

Under the Constitution of the United States 
there is an express authority given to the House ! 
of Representatives to choose its Speaker and its 
other officers; but as to the mode in which the į 
election is to be made, the Constitution is silent. 
Therefore we are to be governed by usage, by 
the essential nature of the case, and by such con- 
siderations as-shall control the Representatives of 
these States. I concede that when a member gets 
up to express his views or the opinions entertained 
by his section or by his constituents, it should be 
done in order, with dignity, with firmness. As 
now constituted, we are here on our parole of 
honor. If the intervention of your subordinate 
officers cannot be called in to preserve order, the 
greater the reason for gentlemen conducting them- 
selves with perfect decorum; and I would hold 
that man who would indulge in personalities, or 
in any ungencrous remarks not called for by the 
occasion, as derelict in the discharge of his high 
duty. In the brief remarks which Í propose to 
make on this occasion, I shall not depart from the 
programme that I have thus laid down, and which 
f recognize to be correct. 

The Democratic members of this House, al- 
though in a minority, have proceeded, accord- 
ing to the ancient usages of that party, to have 
an understanding, and to present to their fellow- 
members a gentleman for Speaker whom they 
consider perfectly competent to discharge the du- 
ties of that position. They have offered a distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia. What objec- 
tions can be advanced against him? He has been 
longa member of this House, and is acquainted | 
with parliamentary usage. His views and his 
principles are national. He is here, not the Rep- 
resentative alone of the old Commonwealth of } 
Virginia, but a Representative to take charge, ac- | 
cording to the limitations of the Constitution, of 
the interests of every section of this great Con- 
federacy. No objection can be urged against him 
personally. No fair and legitimate objection, I | 
apprehend, can be advanced against him so far 
as his political principles are concerned. If he 
be clothed with the responsible trust of presiding 
over the deliberations of this House, he will do 
so with dignity, with firmness, with fairness, in 
my judgment. On the other side we sce the Re- | 
pe party, a great organization of the North. 

hey, also, have presented a member of that 
party for Speaker, and have invoked to his sup- 

ort the suffrages of members of this House. 
How stands that gentleman? Ts it not known to 
this House. that, in the various ballots that have | 
taken place, not a single member from a southern 
State, or from the States of the Pacific, has taken 
on himself the responsibility of voting for that 
gentleman? How can they do it? So far as the 
ange character of that gentleman is concerned, | 

have nothing to say against him; but, repre- 
senting, as I do, a southern constituency—coming 


from a State ve to this Union—coming from a | 
border State—I ask, how can it be expected that į 


any gentleman representing a southern constitu- 
ency can give that gentleman his support? He 
stands before us and the country, unfortunately 
for him, as the indorser of this Helper book, that 
notorious publication. How can he be relieved 
from that odium? Notwithstanding the apologies 
made to the House, that indorsement sticks to 
himas the poisoned shirt of Nessus. He cannot 
divest himself of it. How can ihey expect us, 
who represent great interests which are recog- 
nized by the Constitution, to sustain a gentleman 
thus implicated and thus affected? 

_ What incendiary views does this atrocious pub- 
lication of Helper inculcate? Here isa brief sum- 
mary: : 

1. Thorough organization and independent political 


aeien on. the part of the non-slaveholding whites of the 
outh. 7 9 


«9. Tneligibility of pro-slavery slaveholders; never an- 
other vote to any one who advocates retention and perpet- 
uation of human slavery. 

¢©3, No coiperation with pro-slavery politicians; no fel- 
lowship with them in religion; no affiliation with them in 
society. 

«4. No patronage to pro-slavery merchants; no guest- 
ship in slave-waiting hotels; no fees to pro-slavery law- 
yers; no employment of pro-slavery physicians; no audi- 
ence to pro-slavery parsons. 

**5. No more hiring of slaves by non-slaveholders. i 

«6, Abrupt discontinuance of subscription to pro-slavery 
newspapers. 
pares greatest possible encouragement to free white 

abor. 

I have not read the book, and may never take 
that occasion; and I refer to this brief analysis, 
without commenting upon other sentiments yet 
more insurrectionary and diabolical. Enough 
comment upon such a miserable firebrand; and 
the candidate of the Republicans has indorsed and 
recommended it! 

A gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hick- 
MAN] introduced, the other day, a resolution cm- 
bodying the plurality rule. Now, is not that a 
matter of questionable constitutionality? The 
Constitution of the United States says that the 
House shall choose its Speaker. A majority of a 
quorum can transact business, but can they dele- 
gate authority to a less number than a majority? 
Can a measure be passed or become a law unless 
it meet the approval of a majority? I apprehend 
not. This plurality rule is therefore a matter of 
very questionable authority. For myself, I can 
never consent, under any circumstances, to vote 
for the election of Speaker by the plurality rule. 
No, sir; our Federal Governmentis a Government 
of limited powers, of checksand balances. Within 
those limitations, it may be said, you have the 
House of Representatives and the Senate of the 
United States, codrdinate branches of the legisla- 
tive départment. You have the President of the 
United States, who can exercise the veto power; 
which, looking to the character of this Govern- 
ment—a Confederacy of sovereign States—is a 
conservative power. And, sir, if from the con- 
flicting clements of which this House iscomposed, 
no party cancommand a majority in its organiza- 
tion, then what is the attitude of the Government? 
What is the position of this nation? Upon whom 
docs the responsibility rest? Uponallofus. You 
may say that it is not upon the Republican party 
or upon the Democratic party, if you please. Ìt 
may be upon those gentlemen who cast scattering 
votes; but they have their responsibility also to 
meet. Sir, I say, for myself, that I cannot recog- | 
nize the propriety of an organization of this House 
by the adoption of the plurality rule. 

Well, sir, the district that I have the honor to 
represent—a part of the State of Maryland—is a 
district loyal to this Union, under the Constitu- 
tion; but I owe it to this House, to my constitu- 
ents, and to myself, to state here, that there is a 
growing aporehéntion in my section of the State 
of Maryland, (and I believe, sir, it is a fair index, 
perhaps, of the sentiment of the whole State,) 
that there is danger to the perpetuity of this Union, 
and to the existence of this Confederacy, and to 
our immediate interests. And let me say, sir, 
that this Union is not to be preserved, in my judg- 
ment, by singing pecans and hosannas to it. it 
can only be perpetuated by maintaining, in their || 
full vigor and vitality, all the guarantces of the 
Constitution. Whenever this Government is un- 
der the control of an irresponsible and fanatical 
majority, and the integrity and sovereignty of the 
States are destroyed, you may cleave down this |} 


| tion of the colonies. 


Union, and demolish the very existence of the 
Government. The South, therefore, is taking her 


position and occupying the ground that she does— 
not alone for her own sake, but as the friend of the 
whole Union—for the purpose of maintaining 
the constitutional rights of the people of the North, 
as well as those of the South. . 

Well, sir, anew kind of doctrine is talked about 
now-a-days of an ‘irrepressible conflict” between 
the free and the slave States which did not pre- 
vail in the stormy but patriotic days of the Rev- 
olution, in those heroic times when our forefathers 
went into the struggle with mother country. Of 
the thirteen States that then existed, twelve were 
slaveholding States and but one was- a non-slave- 
holding State, and a Constitution was formed in 
the year of our Lord 1789, recognizing the rights 
of those slaveholding States. 

How many sovereign States are there now? 
The southern section alone has fifteen. In place 
of the thirteen States that went straight through 
the battles of the Revolution triumphantly with 
three million people, you have now on southern 
soil fifteen great and powerful slaveholding States, 
with a population of some six or eight million 
and all the clements of a great people. Can it 
be supposed that the Representatives of those 
fifteen slaveholding States arc less patriotic, less 
the friends of constitutional Government than 
were our forefathers? They did not go into that 
great conflict from any new-fangled notion of lib- 
erty or any of those transcendental views which 
now actuate a portion of the people of the North, 
They lived under charters from the mother coun- 
try—all the colonies had such charters—and they 
went into that struggle with the mother country 


| in defense of constitutional liberty and their char- 


tered rights. There were cool and sedate men in 
those days who thought that the patriots who em- 
barked in the Revolution were too hasty in their 
action; they said that they had lived undera good 
Government, and that perhaps the mother country 
would change her policy; but George Washing- 
ton, the father of his country, and his compatriots 


| thought otherwise, and they deliberately involved 


themselves in that great revolutionary effort with 
three million people composing the entire popula- 
There were men in those 
days, both North and South, called Tories, who 
thought the movement ill-advised and premature; 
but the patriots of those days.rushed into the fear- 
ful contest, and, notwithstanding this internal feel- 
ing and opposition, they gloriously established 
their independence and laid the foundation of this 
constitutional confederated Government. Now, 
can it be supposed that in this nincteenth century, 
when, under the beneficent influence of this Gov- 
ernment, the South herself, pari passu with other 


| portions of the country, has grown to be a great 


section, with fifteen States and eight million peo- 
ple, they will, when an attempt is made to strike 
down all constitutional guarantees and to sct at 
naught the limitations which are prescribed for 
the action of this Government, tamely submit to 
adominant, fanatical, and irresponsible majority? 
Lapprehend not, sir. Have we not grown to be 


| a great people? We have now thirty-three States, 


not alone upon the Atlantic slope as in the rev- 
olutionary struggle, and with a scattered popula- 
tion, but you have filled up, by the wise and influ- 
ential action of this Government, the avenues of 
population; the great valley of the Mississippi 
now teems with her millions of people,and we 
have now, upon the golden shores of the Pacific, 
two great States—California and Oregon. 

Now, sir, is it to be supposed that these States 
will revolve around the General Government as 
does the solarsystem around the sunas a center? 
Almighty power controls the universe; but Al- 
mighty power does not control human government 
upon the same fixed and unalterable basis. That 
depends in a great measure, under divine Provi- 
dence, upon the people—the voice of the people, 
which, in this country, we recognize, in the mode 
prescribed by the Constitution, as the voice of 
God; and the people are not those of the days of 
the Revolution; not those who are to come after 
us; but the people now living and moving on the 
face of the earth within the limits of this Con- 
fedcracy, they are the people—the actual people. 
We have lived happily: we have lived and enjoyed 
all the blessings of life comfortably under this 
Union; and it has grown to be powerful among 
the nations of the world under the guidance of 
Democratic principles. Now, forsooth, in this 
refined age of the world, here are gentlemen from 
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the North who are ready to strike down the con- 
stitutional guarantees and limitations ofthis Gov- 
ernment. An assault, too, is made upon the Su- 

reme Court of the United States. That, perhaps, 
is one of the most unfavorable symptoms of the 
times. Has notthe Supreme Court of the United 
States decided that citizens of the South have as 
mucif right to carry their institutions and various 
descriptions of property into the Territories as 
citizens of the North have to carry theirs? That 
court has, upon solemn argument and re-argu- 


ment, pronounced the Missouri compromise to be į 


unconstitutional, because it violates the rights of 
the people of the South. Yet the Supreme Court 
is assailed! It shows the feeling at the North. 
They make war not only upon the Supreme Court, 
but upon the constitutional rights of the South, 
when in conflict with their sentimentality. It has 
becn said by the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Conwiy,] and the acquiescence in his 
views by the other side would make them appear 
to be those of the Republican party, that they 
were in favor of the fugitive slave law. Am I to 
understand that the Republican party proper is in 
favor of that law? W é 

upon the Supreme Court and the South? If that 
party has a predominating influence at the North, 
as is alleged, why do they not efficiently indicate 
that recognition of the fugitive slave law? Why 
is it that a citizen of the South puts his life in 
jeopardy when he pursues his runaway slave into 
the North, in order to return him to his service? 
If our friends of the North wish this Government 
to continue as it has done, then the constitutional 
rights. of the South must be respected. It becomes 
the solemn duty of the members of the Republican 


hy, then, these assaults | 


party at once to carry out the provisions of the | 


Constitution. There have been Union mectings 
in Boston, and Philadelphia, and elsewhere; but 
they will have no good result unless they influ- 
ence the action of the northern Representatives 
upon this floor, now or hereafter. They must 


act upon the public sentiment of the North so as |) 


to induce patriotic results here in the councils 
of the nation. If they do not do that, they amount 
to nothing; then they are a delusion. There is 
nota gentleman here who does not know that, if 
the policy which has prevailed in the North be 
allowed to continue; if infamous publications like 
the Helper book are indorsed, even though by 
inadvertence; if such publications are circulated 


broadcast throughout this Union, for the purpose | 


of stirring up strife, insurrection, and civil war, 
the Union must fall, sooner or later, however 
much we may be attached to it; however mindful 
of its glories and its benefits. 


Mr. Clerk, the distinguished Senator from New | 


York [Mr..Sewarp] has declared that there isan 
‘irrepressible conflict” between slaveholding and 
non-slaveholding States. Is that conflict to go on, 
fomented by passion and prejudice and all sorts of 
means? Why did he take that position? In the 
North, a portion of the people, at least, have been in 
the habit of running men representing the most 
fanatical and extreme views, for the Presidency. 
They ran Joun P. Hare and Gerrit Smith, T 
belicve,and others. Mr. Sewarp, whois a sharp, 
keen, calculating politician, came to the conclu- 
sion, no doubt, that he would take the wind out 
of the sails of such aspirants, and adopt himself 
the most ultra ground and thus exclude all others, 
for none can be more extreme. Tapprehend, there- 
fore, it was that he promulgated this idea of an 
‘irrepressible conflict; and it is well understood 
that no man in the North can express more ultra 
views. And, sir, fam apprehensive that it will 
come to pass, when this Republican party puts 


forth its presidential candidate, that Mr. Sewarp | 


will be their standard bearer. If a man, en- 
tertaining such views, be successfully indorsed 
by northern sentiment, then his election to the 
Presidency will give rise to a momentous ques- 
tion as to how far the States of the South and the 
States upon the Pacific, and, indeed, all States 
that go for the Constitution, should take steps to 
protect their interests, if they mean to maintain 


constitutional and well regulated government. Ij 


saw a backing down, however, I think, upon the 
other side; and Ihave, I must confess, an abiding 
confidence in the integrity and perpetuity of the 
Union. That change of tactics was indicated, I 
thought, by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Cor- 
-win,| in the remarks which he made a few days 
ago. They seem not prepared to indorse WiL- 


ii not ask them to vindicate slavery; if their views 


‘ram H. Sewarp or his extreme sentiments. If, 
however, he should be put up as the candidate of 
the Republican party for the Presidency, and his 
extreme views should be sustained, then, sir, we 
of the South will know where to find the North. 
But I believe, Mr. Clerk, that there is patriotism | 
enough in the North to rebuke the revolutionary 
and disorganizing views entertained by such aman 
as Winuiam H. Sewarp. At the last presiden- | 
tial election, there were one million two hundred 
thousand votes polled in favor of the national can- 
didate. But if the sentiments entertained by the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Corwin] 
are those of the Republican party, upon what 
ground can that party stand? If they acknowl- 
edge the constitutionality of the fugitive slave law, 
if they recognize the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that the South have 
equal rights with the North in the Territories, 
then upon what basis does that party stand? | 
If they are in favor of the constitutional guaran- 
tees, and do not hold to the extreme views charged 
upon them, why do they come up and attempt to 
organize this House in opposition to the action of 
the Democratic party ? Must they not be regarded 
as a stupendous faction ? 

I have observed, in a speech made by a distin- 
guished gentleman at a Union meeting at Boston, 
where there were several thousands assembled, he 
stated that there were thousands of votes regis- 
tered in Massachusetts that had not been polled 
for many years. A small minority, in fact, in 
Massachusetts have been managing the destinies 
of that State, if this be a correct representation. | 
Now, in a crisis like this, when the Government 
is shaking from center to cireumference; when 
this great Confederacy, with all its advantages, is 
in jeopardy—now, I say, there is an occasion for 
the people of the North to rise in their majesty 
‘and rebuke the mad spirit of disloyalty. We do 


| are adverse to it, so be it. We have examined | 
| this question in all its bearings. By our social in- |! 
| stitutions slavery exists unalterably in the South. 
| We have four million negroes. hat is to be 
done with them? Suppose you free them, how 
do you avoid the evil? The negro is, by a fixed 
fact, one of the institutions of the country. You 
cannot change his destiny. They were brought 
here by some ruling of divine Providence un- 
doubtedly, and you cannot hold us responsible. 
While this Government was being formed in 1789, 
how came the clause inserted in the Constitution 
that the slave trade should not cease for twenty 
years? Why, Mr. Jefferson, and many men in 
the days of the Revolution, and before the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, Í believe, thought this |; 
institution of slavery might be avoided in process |) 
of time, and that it would gradually disappear. 
When the delegates met, and the North and some 
of the States South, and against the remonstrances 
of Virginia and Maryland, inserted that provision |; 
in the Constitution providing for the further im- 

troduction of slaves for twenty years; during | 
that period the country was filled with Africans || 
by your merchant adventurers of the North, who | 
had the control of the navigating interest of the | 
country at that time. They are here, and how || 
shall we get rid of them? Northern men, I say, |; 
banded with the extreme men of the South, to | 
fasten this institution upon the country, and now 
we have some three or four million of the African 
race. Is therc any man who has examined this 
subject philosophically, and in reference to our 
social system, who has. devised a better scheme | 
for the protection and preservation of the rights of || 
white men, as well as those of the negroes, than 
you find existing in the slave States? Can any || 
| of these new lights, any of these transcendental 
philosophers, point outa remedy? If youcannot, 
then is it not one of those unalterable institutions, | 
the destruction of which would shatter your social | 
system North, South, East, and West? If you 
affect this interest of the South, you derange every 
interest of this country. How would it operate | 
upon the New England States—the manufacturing | 
States. When we raise cotton, we send it cither | 
to Old England or to New England. Nowisthere |! 
a man upon the other side of the House who is 
not clothed to some extent with fabrics raised by i 
negro labor? Not one, I presume. What will | 
be your condition if you destroy your `nanufac- | 
turing establishments for the want of material? 

What would have been the condition of this coun- 


try from the mouth of the Ohio:down'to the Ba- 
lize, but for the existence of the institution of 
slavery ?—for the whole of that region is adapted 
to slave labor and the raising of cotton and ‘sugar, 
It would have been a vast wilderness, for’ you 
would not have had white population sufficient to 
fill up that region with laborers adapted ‘to the 
growth of cotton and the sugar cane. . Nor could 
white laborers have happily occupied that region 
in the cultivation of such crops. a 7 
Mr. CURTIS. - I would ask my friend if there 
are not-twice as many- laboring white men in the 
South as there ate negroes? 
Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. I think not. 
Mr. CURTIS. That is about the proportion. 
I think -there are about six million whites, and 
about three million negroes. : 
Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. There: are 
about four million negroes, slave and free. Now 
let me say to the gentleman from Iowa that there 


i is no incompatibility at the South between the la- 


bor of the white man and slave labor, each in its 
appropriate and adapted sphere--none whatever. 
The white man is engaged in different labor and 

ursuit. Take the history of this country from 
its origin, trace and examine it in the light of po- 
litical economy, and answer me, menofthe North, 
would this country, with all its magnificence, all 
its power and grandeur, have occupied its present 
high position, had it not been for this African 
population? Whence could we have drawn a suf- 
ficient laboring population? You have already 
pretty much exhausted Ireland; yeu get but few 
men from that quarter now; you gct some from 
Germany, a few from France, and a portion from 
other parts of the continent; and Task you, would 
you have filled up our country with laborers of 
climatic capacities, but for the African? The 
negro has been profitably employed at the South 
in growing cotton, sugar, and rice; and the white 


| man, at the same time, has felt the benefit of this 


munificent system of Government in other and 
more congenial occupations. If my friend from 
Towa will examine the question fairly, I think he 
will come to the conclusion that if the African, by 
a wise Providence, I believe, had never been in- 
troduced into this country, we should have been 
at least half a century behind our present posi- 
tion. We are much indebted, in my humble judg- 
ment, to that act of an all-wise Providence; for I 
think it must have been the act of a benevolent 
Providence that the African was brought to this 
country; and if the African is removed, and his 
destiny changed, it must be done by the same Al- 
mighty power. Ifyou undertake, by the action 
of this Government, by combinations at the North, 
to make war upon the institutions of the South, 
you may destroy not only the South, but this 
great Confederacy. That institution is a part of 
our social system, and cannot be changed without 
fundamental convulsions. Have we not grown 
great, powerful, and magnificent with African sla- 
very?. Task the gentleman from Iowa if he can 
point to any instance in sacred or profane history, 
of any people who have flourished as have the 
good people of this glorious country? This in- 
stitution existed at the formation of the Constitu- 
tion, and it was expressly recognized and formed 
a part of that sacred compact, and it has entered 
into our social and concentrated existence as an 
integral part. 

I hope, and yet believe, that there is enough of 

atriotism and enough of common sense in the 
North to keep this Government moving along in 
its high carcer of prosperity. We have consid- 
ered this question, and have, it is too true, an 
apprehension that fanaticism may be able, by 
concentration, to destroy the Confederacy and 


| break up this Union. Yet that is still a question. 


Let us see how the next presidential clection will 
result. If that election be determined in favor of 
the views of the Republican party, then, I appre- 
hend, the southern States and the States of the 
Pacific, and all other order-loving States, will 
take counsel together, as our forefathers did in 
the revolutionary struggle. They will take no 
hasty action, but will resolve deliberately, se- 
riously, and with a full understanding of their 
condition, If this great fanatical party comes 
into power, takes control of the Government, 
possession of the White House, and of this Cap- 
itol, and of all the offices of the Government, 
would not this metropolis be overrun with swarms 
of Republican officeholders and office-seekers? 
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and may Heaven deliver us from such keepers L 
of our great seal! i 

Mr. KILGORE. I ask the gentleman from 
Maryland whether he is not in favor of the ma- 
jority of the people of this Union ruling, so long 

“as they rule with a proper respect for the rights 
. of the minority? 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. I am in favor 
of the majority ruling, under the limitations and 
forms prescribed by the Constitution. 

Mr. KILGORE. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. Recollect that 
in our Confederacy, the little State of Delaware 
—I speak of her as a small but respectable State— 
[laughter,] is on an equality with the State of 
New York, in the Senate of the United States, 
under the Constitution. I am opposed, unalter- 
ably, to a majority of absolute numbers control- 
ling this Confederacy in any manner, except in the 
mode pointed out in the compact of Union. This 
is a Confederacy, not a consolidated empire. The 
State of Delaware, the State of New Jersey, and 
the State of Rhode Island occupy the same proud 

osition, as sister States in this Confederacy, as 
Foes the great Empire State of New York, and 
will occupy that relation so long as we can keep 
the Government within constitutional limits. But 
if you start out on this wild occan of an irrespon- 
sible majority, ‘irrepressible conflict,” trenching 
on the rights of the States, cleaving down the lim- 
itations of the Constitution, then we have a des- 
potism. No, sir, the great discovery made by 
our forefathers was, that they had arranged a 
Government of constitutional hmitations. ‘There 
is the veto power given to the President—that is 
a conservative power. So, also, the power which 
the minority holds in this House—the position 
now occupied by the Democratic party, if you 
please—is a conservative attribute. Now, when- 
ever the time comes that you men of the North, 
with your allies, set aside the constitutional lim- 
itations, for the purpose of making war upon the 
South and her institutions, you pull down this 
great temple of constitutional liberty on your own 
heads. Then you yourselves will have no con- 
stitutional Government, buta wild majority, reck- 
lessly and uncontrollably setting aside the rights 
of the States and the people, making war upon 
the Supreme Court, and upon every institution 
that comes in conflict with their grasping domina- 
tion, We thought our forefathers had found out 
a system of checks, limitations, restraints, and 
balances against such an illimitable and irrespons- 
ible majority. 

Mr. KILGORE. I presume the gentleman 
from Maryland has been a Democrat all his life. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. KILGORE. [| ask him if he sustained 
General Jackson ia his war on the Constitution, 
and in his declaration that the Supreme Court 
would not make decisions to bind his conscience | 
in regard to the bank of the United States? 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. 1 conceive 
that the question put by the gentleman from Indi- 
ana has no application to the question which Iam | 
now discussing. ‘Phat gentleman decides, and I 
decide, on all constitutional questions coming | 
within our jurisdiction for our own representative 
action. Gencral Jackson, as the head ofthe Dem- | 
ocratic party and Goverument, decided for him- 
self. I now put this question to the gentleman: 
When the Supreme Court has decided a question 
legally and constitutionally coming before it, does 
he recognize that decision as binding? F should 
like to have ananswer. Now, the Supreme Court 
of the United States has decided in the Dred Scott 
case that the people of the South ean go into the 
common Territories with their property—their ne- 
grocs—justas the people of the North can go with | 
their horses, their cattie, and their looms; and the | 
court adjudged that the Missouri compromise 
was unconstitutional, because it was in coallict | 
with the rights of the South. Wih the gentleman || 
stand up to that decision? 


Mr. KILGORE. I have stated, and Ido not :| 
wish to be misunderstood, thet when the Supreme 
Court travels out of its legitimate sphere for the 
purpose of pronouncing a political opina on 
questions not prescnted for their consideration, Í 
haye no regard for it. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. Then you | 
undertake to decide for yourself. | 

Mr. KILGORE. I undertake to decide that | 
the Supreme Court, in that case, trayeled out of | 


j 


the record, for the purpose of pronouncing a po- 
litical opinion not involved in the issue presented 
to them. - 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. Who prop- 
erly is to decide that question? 

Mr. KILGORE. Iam, myself. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. Exactly; but 
do you decide in a representative capacity, or as 
an individual? If you undertake to decide as an 
individual, and differ with the Supreme Courtand 
its authority, then you would be in opposition to 
the constitutional authorities of the Government. 
Such a principle is at war with the orderly acts 
and authority of this Government, because it is 
the Supreme Court that has the right to decide 
these questions when they are appropriately be- 
fore it. If their decisions are not binding on all 
coérdinate departments of the Government, in 
cases which they adjudge properly before them, 
then we are without any acknowledged or com- 
petent judicial authority. J hold that the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States is con- 
trollingand binding. In the Dred Scott case, the 
Supreme Court decided that the people of the 
South, as well as the people of the North, have 
equal constitutional rights in the Territorics; and 
it is not in the power of the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, or any department of the Government, 
to control these great constitutional rights. 

Mr. KILGORE. Let me again ask the gen- 
tleman whether that question was legitimately be- 
fore the Supreme Court, and whether the only 
question for their adjudication was not whether 
Dred Scott was a citizen of the United States or 
not, under the provisions of the Constitution? 
And, if that was the only question, let me ask him 
whether it was not an extra-judicial opinion, and 
one that should have no binding force upon any 
one? 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. I will say to 
the gentleman from Indiana that J think the ques- 
tioncame legitimately before the Supreme Court. 
I think that, inthe Dred Scott case, the very ques- 


tion came up as to the power of the Congress of 


the United States to prescribe terms in such cases 
in relation to the occupying of the Territories. I 
look upon it as having been legitimately decided. 

But, outside of the decision of the Supreme 
Court—which I conceive was only an affirmation 
of the constitutional rights of the South—1 should 
like to know upon what principle the gentlemen 
of a dominant, irresponsible majority can under- 
take to say to the men of the South, after terri- 
tory has been acquired by the common blood and 
the common treasure, that the people of the South 
have not the same equal rights in the Territories 
as the peopleof the North. Isay that itis against 
common justice, against common decency, and 
against common right, to maintain such a position, 

Now, if the object of gentlemen at the Northis 
to curtail slavery, where will they find the ground 
on which to stand? If they keep up their organ- 
ization, when all these questions in relation to 
the Territories are settled, instead of being a frec- 


soil party, they will certainly become an anti-sla- | 


very party, toall intents and purposes; they will 
make war in fact upon the South, and upon her 
domestic institutions. 

I read the other day the correspondence be- 
tween Governor Wise and the President in rela- 


tion to the recent onslaught on the sovereign | 


State of Virginia. Governor Wise thought that, 


under that provision of the Constitution of the i 


United States, which guarantics to every State 
protection from invasion and from internal strife, 
it was the duty of the President of the United 
States, when the Executive ofthe Commonwealth 
of Virginia gave him notice that he apprehended 
an invasion, to intervene and to protect, if neces- 
sary, by all the powers of the Federal Govern- 


|! mont, the State of Virginia from that apprehended | 


invasion. The President saysthat he has not the 
power, that there is no act of Congress conferring 
itapon him;and he maintains that the act of 1793, 
nor the act of 1807, did not clothe him with it. 


») Now, if the interpretation of the President be cor- 
“rect, and he has no such autherity, legislation is 


needed. Are our friends from the different sec- 
tious in this House and in the other wing of the 
Capitol prepared to clothe the Executive with 
proper authority to protect the various States 
Nerth, South, East, and West, against such in- 
yasions, or combinations, if you choose to call 
them so? Suppose that itis not done; and Gov- 


! emor Wise, in pursuance of what he considers to 
be his duty, finding men violating the laws and 
peace of Virginia, undertakes to pursuc them 
flagrante bello, and they flee into the State of Ohio, 
must there not be acollision between these two 
States, unless there is an exercise of this consti- 
tutional power of the Government? When Com- 
modore Paulding madc his demonstration,on the 
soil of Nicaragua, a Government with which we 
were at peace, and captured Walker there, gen- 
tlemen on the other side said that he did right, 
and some of them undertook to compliment him 
forit. Well, will they carry out that principle? 
Governor Wise found John Brown and his con- 
federates upon the soil of Virginia, with arms and 
ammunition and all the elements of warfare. Sup- 
pose they had escaped into Ohio, there is nothing 
in the Constitution or in the comity of nations, 
according to your understanding, that would have 
prevented him from pursuing them there; but, 
had he done so, it would have brought on a col- 
lision between those two States. And I appeal to 
gentlemen in this crisis, when the country is ex- 
cited North, South, East, and West, when you 
find Virginia ina state of military defense, and, no 
doubt, when the Legislature of Maryland meets, 
they will put the military defenses of that State 
also on a proper basis, as will all the southern 
States—I appeal to gentlemen, if not by suitable 
legislation, at least by the power of public opin- 
ion, to prevent these onslaughts upon the South. 
These are the views and considerations, Mr. 
Clerk, entering into our discussions here, that 
should govern and animate us, before the organ- 
ization of the House, if you please, in undertak~ 
ing to determine what is the proper action that the 
Representatives of this great Confederacy should 
adopt in our proceedings on this occasion, in the 
organization of this House. J think if we con- 
duct ourselves with decorum, as I have no doubt 
every gentleman will, if these matters are dis- 
cussed with fairness and courtesy, we may come 
toa proper understanding. We are all of us, I 
apprehend, friends of the Union and of this great 
Government in its individuality and in its com- 
| bined action. Let us all, from every section, 
take counsel! together as high-toned patriots. I 
would say to the Representatives on the other 
side, if they are the friends of the Union, why do 
| they press their present candidate? If gentlemen 
i of the North are, as they claim to be, Union-lov- 
ing and conservative, why do they present as their 
organ, as their candidate, as the index of their 
sentiments, a gentleman who is obnoxious and 
offensive in his public conduct, if you please, to 
gentlemen from the South? The Speaker of this 
i House occupies an honorable position; he is the 
third officer under the Government; he exercises 
L a controlling influence over our deliberations, in 
ti the appointment of commitices,&e. Isay, then, 
li to gentlemen on the other side who profess to be 
Union men, since your siundard bearer has been 
| so unfortunate as to have indorsed this offensive 
publication, why press him upen the Fouse? 
Can you carry him through? No, sirs; Itell you, 
according to my estimate, that this Fouse never 
will be organized with that Representative as your 
standard bearer. Ido not think it can be done. 
We men of the South cannotsanctionit. I speak, 
of course, of legitimate means of opposition. I 
say that he cannot be clected. In the various 
i} votes which have been taken, what adventitious 
force have you been able to obtain? You havc 
| tried all appliances, I presume; you have endeav- 
| ored to. exercise all the influence which you could 
command; and yet you are in a minority. Per- 
| haps you expect to get the plurality rule. Now, 
I believe that any man who would vote for the 
plurality rule, would, if the question were be- 
tween Bocock and Suerman, vote for SHERMAN. 
I respond to the sentiment expressed by the dis- 
: tinguished gentleman from Texas, (Mr. REAGAN.] 
: Lf gentlemen intend to support Sugrman, let them 
do it without the plurality rule. Well, even with 
| the aid of the plurality rule, can you elect an ex- 
i tremist—a politician who is implicated with this 
! Helper book? Can you expect to force him upon 
this House? 1 apprehend that it cannot be done. 
The North will wake up, and ask what is the dif- 
ficulty. Here wasan infamous publication, utterly 
atrocious in its character, indorsed and recom- 
mended by the candidate of the Republican party. 

: Will the North take and admit his explanation ? 
| If they do, others will not. I think that that 


ee 
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pamphlet of Helper will stick to the Republican 
arty for all time, if they persist in supporting 
Mr. SHerman, who has indorsed it. 

Lask gentlemen of the other side to look atthe 
elements of which this House is composed. We 
ask the other side to present a man whois true to 
the Union and uncontaminated. If they are not 
extremists, we ask them, in reference to the pro- 
ceedings in the future in this House, in order, 
sir, that we may progress harmoniously, we re- 
spectfully submit to them whether it would not 
be more proper for them to present as their can- 
didate some gentleman who is not obnoxious to 
the charge of an indorsement of such an atrocious 
pamphlet. . 

Mr. STANTON. I submit to the gentleman 
from Maryland whether, if the positions were 
reversed, and the other side of the House had pre- 
sented a candidate who had been denounced from 
this side as utterly unworthy of the House and 
the country, and that side were appealed to to 
abandon him, and thereby confess the condemna- 
tion just, they would do it? 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. We have 
some ecighty-cight or ninety members upon this 
side of the House. We have met, and nominated 
Mr. Bocock, a national Democrat. If there is 
any man upon this side of the House, just as 
sound as Mr. Bococx, more acceptable to the 
other side of the House, I have no doubt that 
there is nationality enough on this side, magna- 
nimity cnough, to gratify them in the election of 
such a gentleman to the Speakership of this 
House 

Mr. STANTON. We have made no assault 
upon Mr. Bocock. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. If you can 
find any gentleman from the South who has ever 
signed a document so atrocious in its character as 
the Helper pamphlet; if you will show that Mr. 
Bococx has done so, then we will withdraw him, 
and censure any man who has done so. That is 
our attitude. If anything can be shown in the 
public service of Mr. Bocock, in violation of our 

osition, where he has ever said anything so of- 


ensive as that which is contained in the Helper | 


book, then we should like to hear it, and will 
condemn it-—— . 

Mr. KILGORE. Docs the gentleman know 
how their candidate stands in relation to the ele- 
vation of Mr. Sewanp to the Presidency? Would 
he consider that Mr. Sewarvn’s clection would, of 
itsclf, be sufficient cause for the dissolution of the 
Union? If the gentleman is not authorized to 
answer, I would like to hear from Mr. Bocock 
himself. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. Your candi- 
date has refused to respond to interrogatories. 1 
do hot undertake to speak for Mr. Bocock. I do 
not know exactly what are his views upon those 
subjects, and do not much care. I am satisfied 
that he is a national Democrat, and would make 
us an accomplished officer. But Iam not, as I 
have stated, his organ to answer interrogatories 
tor him. That isa matter for himself. If the 
candidate of the Republicans upon the other side 
will submit himself to be catechised, there would 
then have been a propriety in putting interroga- 
tories to the Democratic candidate. 

My. KILGORE. Perhaps, if the gentleman 
answers my questions satisfactorily, I may vote 
for his candidate. (Laughter.] 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. IfI can find 
out what sort of programme will satisfy the gen- 
tleman, I would be glad to gratify him in any 
reasonable wa : 


Mr. KILGORE. Here are the questions I | 


would like to have answered: 

1. If Mr. Sewarp should be elected President, 
pursuant to the forms of law and the Constitu- 
tion, would the fact of such clection be any or 
sufficient reason for opposing the inauguration of 
his Administration, or for a dissolution of the 
Union of the States? 

2. Are you, or is your candidate for Speaker, 
for or against reopening the African slave trade? 

3. Are you, or is he, in favor of congressional 
legislation for the protection of slavery in the Ter- 
ritorics, in case of the refusal of the Territorial 
Legislature to pass such laws? 

4. Are you, or is he, in favor of popular sover- 


cignty to the extent of allowing the people of a: 


‘Territory, during their territorial existence, to 
admit or exclude slavery therefrom? 


i 
it 


| Administration party is in power, and that with- 


| are sovereign States, and you cannot thus bring 


| have cloven down alike all constitutional guaran 


| compact formed by our forefathers? 


If these questions are answered satisfactorily by 
the Democratic candidate, I should not hesitate to 
say that such a candidate is competent. for the 
Speakership. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. Those ques- 
tions are not only propounded to my candidate 
but to myself. Iam ready to answer for myself. 

Mr. KILGORE. Let me have the gentlemen *s 
answer, if I cannot get his candidate’s. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. I may say of 
Mr. Bococx, as Mr. Suerman said of himself, 
that he stands upon his record which is spread 
before the country. If the gentleman will say 
that his candidate will put himself forward to be 
eatechised, I have no doubt that Mr. Bococxk will 
not shrink from the responsibility of expressing 
whatever opinions he may entertain. 

Mr. KILGORE. If my candidate will not an- 
swer, I will undertake the responsibility of doing 
so for him 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland Better answer 
for himself. It is very evident, considering the 
time which has elapsed since this House met, and 
the discussion which has been going on here, that 
the other side cannot organize this House upon 
the candidate they have now before us. It can- 
not be done. I do not sigte this in any spirit of 
defiance. I state it as a probable calculation. 
Bocock gets so many votes, SHERMAN so many; 
and then there are so many scattering. They 
cannot command those scattering votes. I do not, 
and will not, believe until I see it, that they can 
command a majority in favor. of the plurality rule 
to allow any to dodge responsibility. We cannot 
do much before the holidays, even if we organize. 
I was here in 1855 when the contest took place 
on the clection for the Speaker. That contest 
lasted more than seven weeks. Suppose this 
Housenever organizes, where is the responsibility? 
You told the people that you were coming up here 
to clect a, Speaker, and organize this House. You 
have not done that, sir, nor, in my judgment, can 

rou with Mr. Suermaw as your candidate, or 
indced with anybody in the same category. 

Suppore the House docs not organize, who is 
to be held responsible? You will say that the | 


out an organization of this House they cannot 
carry on this Government. Very well. Here 


this Government to an cnd. When I speak of 
the Government I speak of her in all her essence 
and modifications—of State governments and a 
Federal Government—of a government of pri- 
mary and of delegated powers. You cannot, by 
non-organization on the part of this House, break 
up this Government, although it is revolutionary ; 
and the people will so understand it. Wait until 
you hear what your sovereigns say. Letour can- 
didates undergo the ordeal, and let the great body 
of the people of the States in this Confederacy 

answer upon whom the responsibility rests. When | 
the people of the North understand that the Re- 
publican party have presented a candidate with 
such a record; when they sce his indorsement of 
that infamous publication; you will comprchend 
how far that law-loving people, par excellence, 
will sustain you in pressing such a candidate 
under all the circumstances. Lam content. Trep- 
resent a corstituency loyal to this Union; but to 
the Union under the Constitution. We donot go 
for your irresponsible majorities; we do not go 
for any of your new-fangled and transcendental | 
notions; we take the Government as it was founded 
by our revolutionary foreféthers, and when you | 
strike down the institution of slavery, you wil 


tees. What but revolution can you expect from 
the South under such circumstances? Do you 
suppose this Government is to exist in perpetuity 
unless you maintain the Constitution in all its 
vigor and integrity? Look at the history, sacred 
and profane, of all despotic or republican Govern- | 
ments. Where is Babylon; where is Nineveh; | 
where are Sodom and Gomorrah? Gone, gone. | 
The prefoundest antiquarian cannot tell exactly 

where they stood. And why have they been blot- | 
ted out from the roll of flourishing cities? Was | 
it not because they were reckless of all moral ob- | 
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| ligations and legal restraints imposed upon them? | 


And shall we escape the same awful doom if we | 
violate the principles, the spirit of the constitu- | 
tional limitations imposed upon us by the great | 
hat new : 


discovery did our forefathers make ‘which will 
enable us to achicve more success or greater per- 
petuity than did those ancient republics, if we-are 
reckless of constitutional restraints? : 

I wish it, therefore, understood that Igo for the 
Union under. the Constitution, and without. the 
Constitution there can be no Union; and that, in 
the election of Speaker of this House, I want its 
candidate to be a national man, a statesman who 
will recognize all sections, North, South, East, 
and West. ee 

-I shall stand up here, to the best of myability, 
in defense of the rights of my.constituents, ac- 
cording to the views I entertain, and shall oppose 
the plurality rule, and all attempts made.to organ- 
ize this House by putting in power, with his ob- 
noxious implications, the candidate of a sectional 
party, which makes war upon the settled and ċon- 
servative institutions of the country. Let this de- 
bate go on or stop now, I shall never consent to 
the plurality rule in order to organize this House; 
and I trustin God that this House and great Con- 
federacy may be spared the calamity of witness- 
ing the inauguration of schemes here under such 
influences and such a programme of sectional 
policy as now startles the country, and will, if not 
checked, cause every column in our.great temple 
of constitutional liberty to totter to its very foun- 
dation. 

Mr. HASKIN. Mr. Clerk, I rise to a personal 
explanation, and, in order to be as briefas possible, 
I have committed what I desire to say to writing. 
It was not my intention to take part in any de- 
bate which might arise upon. this floor previous 
to the organization of the House, and I would 
not do so now, were it not for a grossly libelous 
attack upon me in the home organ of the Presi- 
dent on Saturday last. Itisnotmy custom, upon 
this floor or away from it, to notice little things, 
but, as rumor has aceorded to the President and 
his Attorney General Black the editorial manage- 
ment of the Constitution, concealing themselves 
by the temporary employment of a hireling writer 
named Browne—not a relative of Ossawatomie 
Brown, for, though a madman, a fanatic, and a 
traitor, yet he was a truthful and a brave man, I 
feel that the high authority which supervised and 
justified the attack made, in the article to which 
i have alluded upon the eight anti-Lecompton 
Democrats of this House, including myself, war- 
rants mein noticingit at this time and in this place. 
Itis unnecessary for me to allude to the character 
of President Buchanan or Attorney General Black, 
as their character is well known to the country; but 
let me say in relation to this man Browne, who is, 
I am informed, an alicn originally from England, 
but lately imported into this city by Mr. Buch- 
anan to grind the music from his dolorous organ, 
that he was previously employed as a penny-a- 
liner in the city of New York upon the Journal 
of Commerce, a newspaper started by Lewis Tap- 
pan and the original Abolitionists, and which was 
persuaded to support this Administration, by its 
patronage and the patronage lavished upon it by 
the merchants who are engaged in the southern 
trade. During the campaign of 1858, he was in- 
duced, as I have reason to believe, by a promi- 
nent United States official in the city of New 
York, to take the stump in opposition to my re- 
election, and I well recollect that he made a speech 
in the town of Morrisania, which was reported 
in extenso in one of the New York Administration 
organs, and the effect of which was to assist to 
give me two hundred and four majority in that 
town, an old Democratic town, which regular! 
gives a majority to any reputable candidate, stand- 
Ing upon the Democratic platform. I arh confi- 
dent, sir, that, if he had spoken of the other towns 
of Westchester county, the result would have 
been an increased majority for me in each and 
all of them. It ig a fact, recognized throughout 
the country, that whilst this paper, the Consti- 
tution, is the home organ of the. President, the 
New York Herald is Mr. Buchanan’s personal 
exponent. 

For the Herald, I can say that, asa newspaper, 
it has been conducted with an amount of energy 
and ability which may easily be appreciated by 
all the members of this House, if they will call to 
mind the fact that since the Clerk called the roll, 
the forcshadowings of the Herald as to the policy 
to be pursued by Administration members have 
been strictly accurate. It was that paper that in- 
troduced to the notice of the House and country 
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the names of the. Republican members who, by 
their: signatures, recommended the circulation of 
the compend of the Helper book. It sounded the 
key-note of the opposition, which commenced 
with our assembling here, by the introduction of, 
in my. judgment, the irrelevant resolution of the 
genteman from . Missouri, [Mr. CLAaRx ;] and it 

as insisted that there should be no organization 
of this House by-the election as Speaker of any 
one of those who recommended the circulation of 
that pamphlet. However much, therefore, I may 
have heretofore, or may now oppose many of the 
doctrines advocated in the Herald, [cannot with- 
hold from that paper the credit which it deserves 
for the. complete control which it has over the 
Administration, foreshadowing and directing, not 
only the policy of Mr. Buchanan and his Cabinet, 
but the course to be pursued by the members who 
sustain him upon this floor; and all this, too, not- 
withstanding its fierce opposition to Mr. Buchanan 
in 1856, and the support it then yielded to Mr. 
Frémont and the Republican party: 

I desire, Mr. Clerk, in order that the House 
may understand the character of the charges 
made by the home organ of the President, that 
you will read the following article from the Con- 
stitution. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“Tne Buack REPUBLICAN Reserve.—Since the com- 
mencement of the present session of Congress, and of the 
debate on Mr, Crarx’s resolution as to the unworthiness 
of Mr. Journ SrerMan to preside over a branch of the na- 
tional Legislature, it has been evident that the Black Re- 
publicans counted with great confidence on the support of 
a few men who, though not avowedly Black Republicans, 
feeble in numbers, and insignificant as men, were yet nu- 
merous enough, and, for the nonce, important enough, to 
consummate the election of SHERMAN as Speaker to the 
House of Representatives, whenever the mass of the Black 
Republicans were willing to pay the price demanded for the” 
service to be performed. This feeble little band of mercena- 
ries, on every division which has been taken for Speaker, 
voted not for SHERMAN, nor for Bococx, but for each other; 
and the steady devotion with which Hickman voted for 
Haskin, and Hasxin voted for HICKMAN, would have been 
the subject of universal admiration, were it not that both 
Hickman and HASKIN are too well known to admit of the 
existence of such a feeling for a moment. 

“We do not believe still that those members of the House 
who are classified as anti-Lecompton Democrats will all sell 
out lo SHERMAN, and brand themselves as traitors to their 
constituents and to the country. We believe that there are 
some men among them whose political fortunes are not so 
desperate as to drive them to commit. so infamous an act. 
But we do believe that Pylades Hickman aud Orestes Has- 
KIN not only will take, but have taken, the Black Republi- 
ean shilling, are now enlisted in the Black Republican 
ranks, and form the Black Republican reserve. We know 
not how many more may be induced to follow their exam- 
ple; but we have not the least doubt that there is no propo- 
sition that the Black Republican party could make, how- 
ever treasonable and flagitious, which ‘independent? Has- 
KIN and the independent Hickman would not be perfectly 
ready to support, provided the Black Republicans will onty 
agree to pay the price for value received. 

“Mr. HASKIN annouwneed yesterday, in reply to the scath- 
ing rebuke adininistered to him by Mr. Loan, of IHinois, 
thathe never would support Mr. Bocock, because that gen- 
tleman was supported by the friends of the present‘ corrupt 
and extravagaut Administration ;? that he was clected as 
an ‘independent? member of the House of Representatives, 
“with no collar around his neck}? and that he would most 
gladly ‘affiliate? with the Black Republicans in opposition 
to the Administration. 

“It has been long a matter of notoriety that Mr. HASKIN 
was ‘independent.? When—though elected by a Demo- 
eratic constituency, pledged by every promise which a man 
of honor would hold sacred to support the Democratic party 
and the Demoeratie Administration, and to oppose the 
Black Republican enemies of that party—he turned against 
his party, took counsel and acted in concert with the Black 
Republicans, he gave the most striking proof that he was 
entirely ‘independent? of those obligations which honor- 
able men are in the habit of holding sacred. It may not 
have been until after Mr. Uasxrn found that this ‘ corrupt 
and extravagant’? Administration had refused to allow him 
to control certain Federal patronage, that the idea struck 
him of becoming ‘independent,’ in his peculiar accepta- 
tion of that term; but since his determination was fixed, 
and he accepted the honorable distinction of a waiter on 
Black Republican favor, it is only just to him to say that 
he has continued to be perfectly ‘independent,’ according 
to Hasxin etymology, and has never worn any ‘collar? 
which in the least degree controlled his action within the 
Jimits which men of political honesty and lonor never 
attempt to outstep. 

“Since Mr. Hasxin assumed this ‘independent’ posi- 
tion he has constituted himself a very sleuth-hound on the 
track of corruption and extravagance, the detector and ex- 
poser of every moral and political delinguency; the ruth- 
Tess avenger of even the most trifling peccadillo. Itis truc, 
however, that his first essay as an investigator of ‘corrup- 
tion and extravagance? was nota success, and the result 
of that investigation, which Mr. Haskin predicted was to 
blast the character of so many, only resulted in damage to 
the investigator. 

* Covered with sears, Mr. Haskin went back to hiscon- 
stitdents. He called himself a ‘Democrat’—a Jefferso- 
nian Democrat—if we remember rightly. He asked them 
to reélect him; but he soon found that the Democracy of 
his district knew him no more; that they admired inde 
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pendence, but not as Mr. Hasxin understood it; and they 
gave him, during the summer and fallof last year, the most 
unmistakable evidence that they would not, if they could 
help it, give Mr. Haskin another opportunity to misrepre- 
sent them in Congress. In this forlorn condition he called 
on his Black Republican friends, and not in vain. Gree- 
ley and the New York Tribune supported his candidacy, 
and the whole force of the Black Republican party was 
brought to bear to re#lect bim. He was elected, at least 
so the board of canvassers declared, by a majority of thir- 
teen votes over Gouverneur Kemble. Thus elected he 
comes back to Congress, and has the effrontery to call him- 
self a Democrat, while. his every act, his every word, his 
every look, is designed to injure and defeat the Democratic 
party, and consummate the objects of the Black Repub- 
licans. = 

‘it is well understood how very ‘ independent? Mr. Has- 
KIN is in thus aiding the election of Mr. SuermMan. The in- 
corruptible and economical Mr. Hasxin has a friend whose 
horror of corruption and extravagance is scarcely less in- 
tense than that of Mr. Haskin himself, and whose ‘ inde- 
pendence’ is of a precisely similar character. ‘That friend 
is the notorious editor of the Philadelphia Press, John W. 
Forney. Mr. Forney is a prominent candidate for the hon- 
orable, and, to Mr. Forney, lucrative, office of Clerk of the 
House of Representatives. The ‘independent? HASKIN 
avowed, we are informed, that the ‘independent’ Forney 
should be Clerk, and the incorruptible Hasxin would un- 
hesitatingly vote for SHERMAN, or any ather Black Repub- 
lican—even were he as Black as John Brown—if by so 
doing he could win support for the incorruptible Forney. 

« We know not whether the bargain has been concluded, 
but from the speech of Mr. HASKIN, yesterday, and the mo- 
tion of Mr. HicKMAN, we suppose that the understanding is 
‘complete. If it be so, we ean only say that we wish the 
Black Republicans joy of theiracquisition, and rejoice that 
neither the ‘independent? member nor his ‘independent? 
aspirant for the Clerkship, can henceforth presume to claim 
any connection with the Democratic party. They are now 
openly and before the world where they have been seeretly 
for months, (in the camp ot the Black Republicans,) and 
there let them remain until, having performed the serviec 
for which they were employed, they are again driven out by 
their passion for ‘independence.’ 

“ On Mr. Hasxin’s remarks of yesterday, we shall make 
but one comment or observation of any kind. 

“W hen he spoke of the corruption and extravagance of the 
present national Administration he knew that he was guilty 
of the grossest misrepresentation. We use the mildest term 
of which we can think. But, in order to test his sincerity 
and the forec of his conviction, we now challenge him pub- 
licly to define his charge, and specify wherein the Admin- 
istration has been either corrupt or extravagant. We tell 
him that the chargeis false ; but if he thinks differently, and 
we are wrong, let him investigate as freely as he pleas 
and we promise him betorchand that he shall find no obsta- 
cle, but every assistance and facility in prosecution of his 
inquiry from every department of the Government, from the 
President down to his most subordinate officer. 

“We repel, with the disdain with which conscious integ- 
rity can repel any charge cmanating from such a source, the 
charge which was yesterday preferred against the Govern- 
ment. If ever there was a Government which has faith- 
fully, purely, honestly and cconomically discharged its 
dutics—and in times, too, of extraordinary difficulty and 
pressure-—it is that over which President Buchanan pre- 
sides. We dare Mr. [askin or any other of his associates 
to prove his accusation. If he does not prove it, as we 
know he cannot, we only ask the public to accept this as 
another strong evidence of the peculiar ‘independence ? 
of whiclr he boasts. 

“Wickman and Haskin are clearly the reserve of the 
Black Republicans. Only give them the nod in the shape 
of a promise to go for Forney, and up they jump ready to 
obey any inandate which the blackest of the Black Repub- 
licans will give them.” 

Mr. HASKIN. Now, Mr. Clerk, for the 
charges contained in that article—cvidently pub- 
lished “by authority.” The first is, that the 
eight independent anti-Lecompton Democrats 
upon this floor are mercenaries. In answer to 
this, let me say that no one in the country knows 
better than Mr. Buchanan himself the utter false- 
hood of this charge; for he endeavored by threats 
and by the seductions of his patronage, without 
effect, to draw true men away from the path of 
duty. The second is, that there is a corrupt bar- 
gain between the Black Republicans, so-called, 
and the distinguished gentleman from Pennsy!- 
vania [Mr. Hickman] and myself. 1 emphati- 
cally and indignantly deny this charge. The 


I was elected to the Thirty-Fifth Congress. Dur- 
ing the campaign in 1856, which resulted in my 
election, I made as many speeches as probably 
any other candidate upon the stump, and in cach of 
them I insisted before my people, that, if elected 
to Congress, I would not vote for the admission 
of Kansas as a State into the Union, unless Iwas 
satisfied that the constitution under which she 
applied had been fairly submitted, and fully and 
. fairly ratified by the popular vote. I then declared 
that I had no compunctions of conscience for or 
against the admission of a slave State; but that, 
inasmuch as by the compromise measures of 
1850, and the Kansas-Nebraska bill of 1854, Con- 
gress had determined upon the doctrine of non- 
intervention in the affairs of the Territories, in 
| order to localize the question of slavery and leave 


third declares that I was false to my pledges when | 
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it to be decided by the people there, as are other 
domestic institutions, I stood by that settlement 
of this exciting question. For that reason I ob- 
ject to the introduction of the resolution of the 
gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Crarx,] which 
reopens the slavery agitation at the threshold of 
this Congress, and before this House has organized 
by the election of its proper officers, and which 
unnecessarily excites the country throughout its 
length and breadth. Well, sir; in pursuance of 
my pledges, and in the performance of my duty 
as a Representative of the people—free from the 
control and dictation of the Executive—I did, 
during the last Congress, do all in my power to 
prevent the admission of Kansas, under a con- 
stitution which every fair member upon this floor 
will now concede in no way reflected the will 
of the majority; but, on the contrary, was the 
emanation from a small minority of the peopte of 
that Territory. I, therefore, deny the charge 
that I have not lived up to all the pledges that I 
made in 1856. 

Another charge is, that I was actuated in m 
course during the last Congress toward the Ad- 
ministration by motives of revenge, for the reason 
that the President had refused to allow me the 
contro] of certain Federal patronage. I reply to 
the President himself, for I judge that this charge 
was made by his consent and approbation, that 
I never asked him for the appointment of a single 
man to office; and that about the only persons I 
recommended, if I remember rightly, were those 
whose claims my Democratic colleagues likewise 
recommended and supported, most of whom were 
appointed. The President must know that the 
motive which actuated this charge is as malicious , 
as the charge itself is infamous and void of truth. 

It is also charged, Mr. Clerk, that I undertook 
an investigation at the last Congress which re- 
sulted in my discomfiture, I did commence an 
investigation, under a resolution of the last Con- 
gress, into the sale and purchase by the Govern- 
ment, in 1857, of a property upon Long Island 
Sound, opposite my district, known as Willett’s 
Point, for fortification purposes. Now, for the 
results, in brief, of thatinvestigation as detailed in 
the proof before the committee and the reports 
made to this Tlouse. It was proved that the 
Secretary of War purchased this property for 
$200,000, when the appropriation therefor was but 
$150,000; and thatin this he transcended the power 
given him to the extent of $50,000. Now, Mr. 
Clerk, if the Sceretary of War could usurp the 
rights of the House of Representatives, which 
has, under the Constitution, the power to origin- 
ate all bills of supply, and. the tehis of Congress, 
and exceed an appropriation to the amount of 
$90,000, he certainly could to the amount of 
$5,000,000, or even, sir, to the extent of burdening 
this country by the debt of England, which now 
almost strangles her commerce and her industry. 
This was an important discovery of itself, as it 
showed an unlawful expenditure of the public 
money; but it was outside of the corruptions which 
I maintain were incident to the transaction, and» 
which would have warranted Congress in placing 
its seal of reprobation upon-the extravagance and 
illegal conduct of the Secretary of War. Inaddi- 


| tion to the fact that the Secretary of War went 


beyond the appropriation, it was proved that for 
this property there was paid $150,000 more than 
itcould have been purchased for a few months 
previously. It was proved that the broker and 
personal friend of the Secretary of War, who 
loaned the money with which this property was 
purchased by the person who sold it to the Gov- 
ernment, and who at the time was discounting the 
notes of the Secretary to the amount of from ten 
to twenty thousand dollars, destroyed his check 
books for the purpose of preventing the ascertain- 
ment of facts which would, in my opinion, have 
shown the complicity of the Secretary of War 
and his particular friends in this improper trans- 
action. 

Another chargeis, that, in 1858, I proceeded home 
from here and called myself a Democrat—‘‘a Jef- 
fersonian Democrat.” Itis true that I went home 
in June, 1858, and calleda meeting of the independ- 
ent people of my district, and_allowed my name 
to be proposed for reélection. I asked them toap- 
prove my whele course in Congress, as well in ref- 
erence to the Willett’s Point investigation as to 
my opposition to the territorial policy of the Ad- 
ministration. I submitted it to the electors of my 
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county, who reside opposite the property. known 
as the Willett’s Point purchasé, whether I should 
be sustained of. tlie charges I had made, and the 
proof Thadelicited. Whatwas the vérdict? West- 
chester county, good, honest old Westchester, 
around which clustersas many revolutionary téim- 
iniscenses as has any county in the Union, came 
forward, and, by a majority of one thousand and 
twenty-two, sustained me over the President’s 
candidate, Gouverneur Kemble, who the Presi- 
dent informed me he had done all in his power to 
nominate and elect, while, at the same time, it 
gave the Democratic candidate fot Governor, Mr. 
arker, over twelve hundred majority. If major- 
ities spcak intelligently, and in this case I know 
they do, the fact 1 state is a sufficient refutation 
of thé charge that the investigation into the sale 
and purchase of the Willett’s Point property had 
no result, i 
I plead guilty to the accusation that I announced 
myself a Democrat upon my return home., I 
proclaim here that I am a Democrat, a Democrat 
in essence, in substance, and not in mere form. 
Democracy, according to my teaching, is the rule 
of thé people under the law; and, let me gay. to 
the Administration, that, by. its influence and 
power of position, it denied the right of the peo- 
ple to judge for themselves when it urged the 
adoption of the Lecompton constitution. It was 
in reference to the admission of Kansas into the 
Union as a State, and the protection of the rights 
of the people of that Territory, that I declared here 
that the anti-Lecompton men were Democrats. I 
made this declaration in opposition to the Federal 
doctrines to which Mr. Buchanan has in his old 
age returned, and under which he sought to force, 
with Federal power and patronage, a State into the 
Union with a constitution repugnant to its people, 
and in defiance of the protest of its Legislature. 
This was an unsticcéssful attempt, it would ap- 
pear, to gratify the South by the introduction of 
another slave State and the addition to their po- 
litical power of two Senators. 
And, Mr. Clerk, just here I will say a word or 
two-in reply to the remarks made by the distin- 
uished and courteous gentleman from Virginia, 
Mr. Smrru,] who, in his colloquy with my col- 
league, [Mr. Ciarx,].stated that he determined 
his Democracy by his vote upon the Democratic 
caucus nomince. I take issue with him. With 
me, organization, especially under this Adminis- 
tration, isan instrunient of tyranny and proscrip- 
tion. Whoever is the Speaker, it is within the 
power of a majority of this House to control his 
action. Yet sometimes the Speaker has abused 
the discretion intrusted to his hands. There was 
a memorable instance in the last session. After 
days of conflict, the House, by deliberate vote, 
in response to the unmistakable wish of the coun- 
try, determined that there should be an investiga- 
tion into the affairs in Kansas, but the Speaker, 


with whom the discretion was left to appoint the | 


committee, in my judgrnent, selected, contrary to 
all parliamentary precedent, a majority ofthat com- 
mittee from the enemics of that investigation, and 
from those who had upon the record solemnly voted 
against it, su that all inquiry was effectually dė- 


feated. Ideny that organization here is the test of | 


my Democracy, or of that of any man in this land. 
The only body I recognize as capable, in a party 
sense, of declaring the principles which are to 
guide me as a Democrat is the national Demo- 
cratic convention. I recognize the resolutions and 
platform of the last national Democratic conven- 
tion which assembled at Cincinnati, in 1856. I 
hold that those resolutions embody the precepts 
of our faith, No congressional caucus, and no 
Administration party vote upon the floor of this 
House, upon any measure which the President 
may recommend, can unmake my Democracy or 
_ force me to forsale the pledges I made, in 1856, 
to support the Cincinnati platform. Adhesion to 
congressional caucuses, we know, has for years 
been an exploded idea. I insist, whenever an 
organization deserts the ‘principles upon which 
its representatives were elected, itacts treasonably 
toward the party, and is not deserving of respect. 
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and the minister of my church should, from, the 
pulpit, begin to preach the diabolical doctrines of 
the Thugs of India, would I be obliged to leave 


the Christian religion and follow him in his apos“ | 


tacy? No, sir, Í would continue to follow the 


cross of our Saviour, as I have continued to abide | 
by the creed of our party pronounced at, Cincin- 


nati.’ The organization of the Democratic party 
must be subordinate to principle, and not prin- 
ciple to organization; and the doctrine that organ- 
ization is paramount to principle is a political 
heresy that the people of the United States heve 
rejected, and will indignantly teject in the future. 
I have been surprised, sir, to see strict construc- 
tionists of the South, and the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Logan] especially, insisting with 
this efféte Administration upon the infallibility of 
organization. 

. ¥ am accused in ‘addition by the Constitution 
with having called upon my Black Republican 
friend Greeley and having entered into anarrange- 
ment by which he was to yield me his support. 
I assert, in respect to this gentleman that, until 
after the adjournment of the first session of the 
Thirty-Fifth Congress, I never corresponded or 
spoke with him. His paper, nevertheless, sus- 
tained my course during the whole of my oppo- 
sition to the Lecompton policy of this Administra- 
tion, as it had also generously and ably sustained 
the course of Judge Doveras on that question. 
J never had any understanding with him in my 
life. He came to my support, as he came to the 
support of Mr. Davis of Indiana, Messrs, Aprain 
and Ricas of New Jersey, Messrs. Hicxman and 
Scrnwarrz of Pennsylvania, and Messrs. Crang 
and Ruynoups of New York, and to the support 
of Mr. McKibbin, who warred so bravely for prin- 
ciple in California, but who had at last to yield be- 
fore the myriads of office-holders in that State. 
He came to our support, not that he expected us 
to act with his party in the future, but to justify 
and sustain each one of us for acting like honest 
men in vindicating the pledges upon which we 
had been elected. I am not one of those who feel 
insensible to the able and the patriotic support 
which the New York Tribune gave te each of us 
in the eventful contest of 1858. He is my con- 
stituent, and although I differ with him in ptinci- 
ple, yet from my knowledge of the man, I take 
pride in saying upon this floor that he is undoubt- 
edly honest in his views, and that, wherever he 
is known, no man questions his sincerity or his 
veracity. Fie supported me knowing me to be a 


` Democrat and with a full knowledge of my views 


in favor of popular sovercignty, as explained by 
Judge DovGuass in his interpretation of the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill and as cnunciated by the Presi- 
dent himself in his letter of acceptance, where he 
declared that the people of a Territory, like those 
of a State, should decide the question of their do- 
mestie institutions for themselves. Each and 
‘every one of the gentlemen who have been abused 
and stigmatized as mercenaries by the home organ 
of the President, were supported by the Tribune 
for election, or reélection, upon. the same ground 
that it. sustained me, with a full knowledge that 
they differed with Mr. Greeley in respect to con- 
gressional intervention for the prohibition of sla- 
very in the Territories, as t ey differed with 
southern gentlemen who favored congressional 
intervention for the protection of slavery in the 
Territories. 

The Constitution further alleges that I am for 
the election of Colonel John W. Forney, of 
Pennsylvania, to the Clerkship of this House, to 
secure which a bargain has been entered into be- 
tween his friends and the Republicans, I deny 
this combination, whilst I confess that I am the 
friend of Colonel Forney for Clerk. There is no 
man throughout the length and breadth of this 
country whose election would more completely 
rebuke this Administration for its departure from 
Democratie ‘principles, its treachery to pledges 
made in 1856, its extravagance, its proscriptions, 
and the virulence of its federalism, than that of 
Colonel John W. Forney. I am forhis election, 


For example: suppose 1 were a Presbyterian, | 


T 


because it would be t 


às an orator of signal power, ] vic- 
tion by the force of his reason and his eloquence. 
I remember ‘that he went into. the district of my 
colleague, [Mr. Crank, ] and there made a apseth 
in his support, which was'both ‘brilliant and ef= 
fective. cannot forget that he was, upon sey- 
eral occasions, in the districts of my friends fron’ 
New Jersey [Messrs. Apra and Rigas] doitig 
good ‘service in their’ behalf. “would not, i 
could, forget that he did the same thing for me 
my district, at Tarrytown; and thatin Penhsylva- 
nia, he was in the districts of Messrs. Scuwarntz 
and Hickman, battling nobly and successfully ‘for 
the right. ; i : 
And, $i 


And, sir, let me call the attention of thé House 
to the fact that he, more than ary oiher man, gåve 
the State of Pennsylvania to Mr. Buchananin 
1856; and that he, in 1858, niore than all other 
men combined, placed the séal of condemnation 
of that old Commonwealth upon James Bucharian; 
its once favorite son, by a. majority of over sev- 
enty thousand of thé popular vote, as Shown ‘in the 
election of Representatives to Congress now on 
this floor. For these éminent services, rendered 
in a righteous cause, not referring to his extraor- 
dinary capabilities for the position which hë hag 
already honorably held, lead guilty to, the 
charge that it is nearest niy heart in the organ 
ization of this House, to see Colonel Forney 
sclected as its Clerk. se 
Now, sir, for the gist of this article, which is 
an attempted defense of the Administration from 
the effect of my charges in the debate between the 
distinguished gentleman from Sllinois [Mr. Lo- 
can] andmyself. I then charged that it had been 
extravagant and ‘corrupt. The Administration 
organ denies the charge, and challenges me to'the 
roof. Wheh this becomes an organized House, 
trust that among the first things done will be 
the selection ‘of investigating committees to ex: 
pose to the country stil farther grounds for that 
charge than those which have been already pub- 
lished. This is no time or place to get to that 
work. Letmesay, generally, that when this Ad- 
ministration. came into power, there was in the 
Treasury a surplus of abouttwenty million dollars, 
and that notwithstanding that, we were askedatthe 
assembling of the first session of the Thirty-Fifth 
Congress to vote $20,000,000 in Treasury notes, in 
order that the Government might be carried ‘on. 
At the session following we were asked to vote 
another $20,000,000. The expense of this Ad- 
ministration of the Government for the last fiscal 
year was about cighty million dollars, one third 
larger than’ under any previous Administration. 
Staring us in the face is the startling fact that m 
two years the War Department alone has asked 
appropriations excecding in amount what was 
required by that pay hen when under Mr. 
Marcy, during the Mexican wàr.. No corrup- 
tion, Mr. Clerk, in the sale of the Fort Snelling 
property for, I think, $90,000, at a time when 
it was generally believed to’ be worth $209,000 
That property, we know, went into the hands of 
the immediate and confidential friends of the See-" 
retary of War. Nocorruption in the purchase of 
land for fortification purposes, at New Bedford, 
for which sixty-eight or seventy thousand dollars 
were paid, when it could have been obtained a 
short time before for one fourth that amount! 
That property was purchased just previous to 
the sale to the Government by the friends of the 
Secretary of War, and by them sold to the United 
States. No corruption in the Utah war con- 
tracts for the transportation of supplies to the 
Army! No corruption in the mule ‘contracts! 


| No corruption in the purchase of: extravagantly 
high priced ships for the useless expedition to 


Paraguay, an expedition which has cost the Gov- 
ernment millions, and resalted in ‘rendering: it 
ridiculous forever! No corruption in the division 
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of the coal agency, made, I believe, for the pur- 


pose: of returning the- President’s. favorite, J.} 


Glancy Jones;-from Berks county, against the 
old Jackson Democrat who sits near me, [Mr. 
Scuwanrz,] and in the face of an outraged and 
indignant constituency! No corruption in the 
bestowal of the printing of the Post Office blanks, 
as has. been charged, and I believe nowhere de- 
nied! No corruption there, where it is alleged the 
contract was given to Mr. Rice, of the Philadel- 
phia Pennsylvanian, with a view of supporting 
that paper, and the Union, alias the Constitution, 
as well asthe Evenitig Argus, of Philadelphia! No 
corruption in the employment of extra hands in 
immense numbers in the Philadelphia and Brook- 
lyn navy-yards just prior to the elections, and 
their dismissal immediately afterward! Why, 
sir, itis well known throughout the North that 
this has been the most extravagant and corrupt 
administration of Government which the world 
has seen since the days of Walpole. So glaring 
were these extravagancies and corruptions, that 
during the last Congress, in which the Democrats 
had a working majority, the power was taken 
from the Secretary of War, after mature deliber- 


ation, to sell. the Government reservations, and 


from the Secretary of the Navy the power of ap- 
ointing agents for the purchase of coal for the 
Navy, and throwing coal supplies open to the 
lowest bidder by contract! If the Administra- 
tion members will permit a speedy organization 
of this House, these matters can all be looked 
into, I know, with beneficial results to the coun- 


try. 

Taving thus replied to the specific charges con- 
tained in the Constitution, permit me now to 
briefly give to the House my views in relation to 
its proceedings since the Clerk called the roll on 
Monday last. We were elected to organize this 
body, and to, proceed with the legitimate business 
of the country.. The adjournment of the Thirty- 
Fifth Congress without the passage of the appro- 

riation bill for the support of the Post Office 

epartment, has compelled that Department to 
proceed with the postal arrangements of the coun- 
try, without moncy to pay for them, and under con- 
tracts based upon the honor of this Government to 
promptly meet them on the assembling of the pres- 
ent Congress. The contractors under this Depart- 
ment since Monday last have been suffering for 
the lack of means with which to supply their wants, 
and to perform their engagements, The Adminis- 
tration, through its representatives upon this floor, 
immediately upon the roll being called, commenced 
here an agitation upon the negro question by the 
introduction of the resolution of the gentleman 
from Missouri. This subject might have been 
considered with order and decorum when the 
House organized; and itis, in my opinion, clearly 
out of place at present, under the circumstances 
surrounding us. So far as the resolution is con- 
cerned, I would suggest that it would have been 
just as fair and proper for me, or any other mem- 
er, to have o Prod a resolution, provided John 
Letcher, the present Governor elect of Virginia, 
had been a member of this House and the candi- 
date of the Administration for Speaker, proclaim- 
ing. that, inasmuch as he once, in a letter to Mr. 
Rufner, declared that slavery was “a social and 
olitical evil,” he was, therefore, unfit to be the 
peaker of this House. Sir, that resolution had 
nothing legitimately. to do with the business of the 
country, or of this House. As well might a res- 
olution have been introduced that, because some- 
body signed a circular, favoring the use of Mrs. 
Pease’s hoarhound candy, as Clay and Webster 
once did, therefore, such a recommendation un- 
fitted the person so recommending it for becoming 
Speaker. It was out of place, in my opinion. It 
hasaroused feelings in this House which should 
never have been called up here. Scenes have been 
witnessed upon this floor which have disgraced 
this deliberative body in the eyes of the whole 
country and of he civilized world; and all this 
has been produced by the introduction of this 
resolution, : 

Mr, Clerk, I have heard upwards of a dozen 
speeches already from gentlemen of the South, 
proclaiming secession dogtrines, in certain contin- 
gencies, whieh doctrines haye been applauded by 
the galleries, in this southern city, where large 
numbers of the men who daily fill them reside—the 
employés and recipients of Government money. 
They are, it seems, paid the people’s money to 
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| States. 


appear here and insult their Representatives. The 
members from the free ‘States have come here, 
expecting to enjoy the hospitality for which the 
South has always been celebrated, and not such 
treatment as this. Ihave not heard from this 
side one single speech or sentiment which has not 
breathed devotion. to. the Constitution and the 
Union, and a determination to faithfully main- 
tain and protect the South in all of her constitu- 
tional rights. I was pleased, on Saturday last, 
when the. gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Mixes] announced his devotion to his own State, 
and proclaimed that, in that sense, he was a sec- 
tional man. In the same sense, I proclaim my 
devotion to the great interests of New York, the 
Empire State of the Union, whose commerce pen- 
ctrates every part of the world. Iam proud to 
avow on this floor that J am a northern man; 
but as a northern man, it is my desire to stand 
up here and proclaim that Iam the brother of 
the southern man. This is a compact between 
coequal States, and I am in favor of respecting 
and protecting the local laws, and of sustaining 
each State in all its constitutional privileges in 
this House. I heard, with the blood tingling 
through my veins, the patriotic speech of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Nevson,] in which 
he offered his devotion to the Union. . In com- 
mon with him, the Representatives from the free 
States do the same thing; but it must not be ex- 
pected that we will sit here and listen to gentle- 
men on this floor charge aggression on the part 
of the North, without stating that it has its rights 
to be maintained, as well as the rights of the 
South. I cannot forget that out of the taxation 
received by the Government, three-fourths of the 
expenses of the postal service of the country are 
paid by the people of the free States. I cannot 
forget that over one-half of the patronage of this 
Government is concentrated among inhabitants 
and citizens of southern States. I cannot forget 
that the Army and Navy have had more than their 
just quota of representatives from the southern 
States. YetIdonotcomplain, although, the other 
day, I heard the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Davis] proclaim that they would hang alléof us 
North who were suspected of a want of devotion 
to southern interests, and take posscssion of the 
Armyand Navy. TothatI say, Whoisafraid?”’ 
Would it not have been in better taste to have 
said that the Army and Navy should be used, if 
necessary, for the purpose of preserving the Union 
and sustaining the principles which underlie its 
foundationg Would it not have been better to 
have insisted that, in case of an invasion of Vir- 
ginia by fanatics from the North, the East, or the 
West, that the Army should be called out by the 
Executive to crush it, and that the same power 
should be exerted in case of an invasion from the 
South, or any other section, into a northern State? 
These violent denunciations, threatening us of the 


North, who have the numerical strength, are prow 


ductive of. prejudice, and are creating feelings 
which, I fear, may not be allayed. 

_Sir, when I heard the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Crawrorp] assert, several days ago, in sub- 
stance, that he was'ñot in favor of any more Castle 
Garden Union-saving meetings for the purpose of 

rotecting the rights of the South, 1 felt gratified. 

e have had recentexhibitions ofthis kindin Phil- 
adelphia, Boston,and New York. It is not those 
who get up such meetings who will defend your 
rights, gentlemen of the South, in the North. 
The South itself is capable and must vindicate its 
own rights, joined by the whole conservative 
body of the North, with which I rank myself as 
ready on any legitimate occasion to take up arms 
to protect her. Sir, those Union meetings are too 
frequently controlled by scheming politicians and 
selfish merchants. Itis one ofthe clap-trap schemes 
of the day for advertising men and merchandise, 
and many who engage in them know less of the 
constitutional questions arising in this body and 
the general politics of the country than the me- 
chanics and laboring men throughout the free 


sordid interests of men—of those who will not 
do what the conservative body of the people from 
the rural districts from which I come would doin 
case of necessity. 

Mr. Clerk, let me mdulge in a few words in 
relation. to this reckless rai € 
I do not believe that there. are one thousand men 
the in all free States who justify his act of trea- 


If you rely upon them, you rely on the | 


of old John Brown. | 
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son. The people-of the North desired to see the 
laws of the country-executed, and-I heard no one 
object to hanging him. There were, however, 
many who admired his deportment from the time 
of his arrest to the time of his execution, and 
the bravery with which -he met his final end. 
Some sympathy may. have been felt for the man, 
but none for his act. And here I would ask, 
whether there are not men in the South who are 
accountable for setting bad examples. [allude to 
thosewho last Congress justified General Walker 
and his men in their invasion of Nicaragua, a 
country with which we were then at peace. Do 
gentlemen upon the other side of the House justify 
those who met in southern convention and pro- 
claimed themselves in favor of reopening the 
African slave trade, in opposition to the compro- 
mises of the Constitution? Do gentlemen upon 
the other side justify the landing of a cargo of 
slaves, by the Wanderer, upon the southern coast 
of the United States—an act which set at defiance 
the law declaring the slave trade piracy? While 
there are gentlemen South entertaining such ex- 
treme views, is it to be wondered at, considering 
the numerical superiority of the North, that there 
should be found fanatics there? Transplant Wen- 
dell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, Parker 
Pillsbury, and such men, South, and you would 
make them fire-eaters, and take the fire-eaters of 
the South into Massachusetts, and very likely they 
would prove fanatics against slavery. We of the 
anti-Lecompton legion, together with the patriotic 
South Americans, who were with us last Con- 
gress in our struggle, are against the extremists 
of both sections of the Confederacy. We design 
to maintain the Constitution and the laws, as 
they have been handed down to us by our 
fathers. 

Now, a word or two in relation to the party 
position I occupy, speaking for myself. I have 

een reélected to this Congress as.an independ- 
ent man. There are eight of us, all told, who 
can say the same thing, namely: Jonn G. Davis 
of Indiana, Major Scuwarrz and Joun Hick- 
man of Pennsylvania; Messrs. Apra and Rigas 
of New Jersey; and Messrs. Crank, REYNOLDS, 
and myself, of New York. Each and all of us 
were elected over organization, especially over 
the Administration organization, in our dis- 
tricts. We come here, if I may be permitted to 
speak for all of us, occupying positions in this 

ongress similar to those occupied by Roebuck, 
Hume, Bright, and Milner Gibson, in the British 
Parliament; who, when the Government is right, 
vote with it, and when itis wrong, vote against it. 
That is our position, so far as this Administration 
is concerned. Weare conservative men, desirous 
of representing our constituencies to the full ex- 
tent of our ability, and at the same time feeling 
that, elected as we have been#we are— 

——“ pledged to no party’s arbitrary sway, 
But follow truth where’er it leads the way.” 

The difference between the anti-Lecompton men 
of this House and the Republicans is upon the 
vital question before the gounery mine territorial 
policy of the Administration. ‘The Republicans, 
in their party platform, insistupon congressional 
intervention to prohibit the extension of the do- 
mestic institution of slavery into the Territories. 
That was the doctrine of John Van Buren and all 
those who supported the Buffalo platform of 1848: 
Many southern men are now advocating congres- 
sional intervention to protect the domestic insti- 
tution of slavery in the Territories. The anti- 
Lecomptonites take the middle and sound Demo- 
cratic ground of legitimate popular sovereignty 
in the organized Territories of the Union. ‘They 
insist that, by the legislation of 1850, when the 
Republicans opposed the extension of the Mis- 
souri line to the Pacific, and by the legislation of 
1854, in the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
it was designed that Congress should not intervene 
for or against slavery; but that the people of the 
Territories, through their Legislatures, orthrough 
their constitutional conventions, might pass upon 
this question, as upon all others of domestic 
concernment. There is a direct antagonism be- 
tween us and the Republicans upon that question; 
and there is also a direct antagonism between us 
and certain southern gentlemen upon that ques- 
tion. Notwithstanding this, it is a fact to be com- 
mended, that-the Republicans, at the last session, 
with a practical good sense for which they deserve 
to be commended, put themselves, by their votes, 


——— 


_squarely upon the doctrine of popular sovereignty, 
as contained in the Crittenden-Montgomery bil, 
‘and acted with the anti-Lecomptonites in expos- 
ing the corruption and extravagance of the Ad- 
‘ministration, as did also some of those patriotic 
gentlemen known as southern Americans.. There 
is more sympathy between us than I can feel for 
the Administration men, who opposed us in every- 
thing during the last Congress; and I am therefore, 
if necessary, willing to join the general opposition 
to the policy and measures of this Administration, 
in the past as well as the future, in the speedy 
organization of this House, so that the legitimate 
business of the country may be proceeded with. 
A word or two, Mr. Clerk, in relation to the 
proscriptions of this Administration, and its op- 
ponton to the Democracy of Illinois, and the in- 
ependent Democrats outside of that State on this 
floor, and I conclude. I desire that the country 
shall understand that I approve the principles of 
Judge Doueras. I sustained him throughout his 
gallant fight during the whole of the last Congress 
against the territqrial policy of this Administra- 
tion,and I sympathize with him now in the position 
which he occupies in-his own State, acting there 
within the regular forms of the organization. I 
can safely assert that he has sympathized with and 
justified the independent Democrats. who have 
een elected to this House for the course. which 
they pursued in their several districts. I say this 
‘because the Administration in his own State set 
the example of disorganization by the repudiation 
of the regular candidates of the party, and the 
running of stump candidates against them, put- 
ting Black Republicans, so. called, in office, and 
removing from office all men who sympathized 
with Judge Doveras Recognizing, as I do, 
State sovereignty in the aMairs of politics, I claim 
the right to insist upon a preper amount of respect 
to district sovereignty, which, through the will 


of the majority of the people, elected each of us; 


anti-Lecompton Democrats to this House. The 
most of us represent three elements of the politi- 
eal parties of the day—the Republican, the Amer- 
ican, and the anti-Lecompton Democratic element. 
“Wecould not forget if we would the respect which 
is due to each of these elements for coming to our 
support, and sustaining us against the proscrip- 
tions of the Federal power; and we could not, or at 
‘Jeast I could not, stultify myself by voting upon 
.the organization of this House for an Adminis- 
tration candidate for the Speakership, to whosc 
election I am satisfied a majority of my constit- 
uents are opposed. Self-respect, if no other con- 
sideration, will preventme assisting te electan Ad- 
ministration candidate for Speaker of this House. 
I desire to be thus explicit, because: the countr 
should know the position of each of us Sidepend: 
ent men upon this floor. 

In conclusion, Mr. Clerk, let me say that it is 
susceptible of the clearest proof that Mr. Buch- 
anan is responsible for the demoralization of the 
Democratic party, and the resuscitation of the 
Republican party. In the belief that his pledges 
of justice to the people of Kansas would be ful- 
filled, and that the people there, under the terri- 
torial organization given to them by Congress, 
should for themselves decide in reference to their 
own domestic institutions, succeeding the presi- 
dential election, the States of New York, enn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and Indiana, elected Dem- 
ocratic State officers by triumphant majorities. 
At the Thirty-Fifth Congress, one hundred and 
twenty-eight members of Congress were returned 
to this House who voted for Mr. Orras the Dem- 
ocratic nominee for Speaker. Immediately Mr. 
Buchanan developed his territorial policy, forced 
Governor Walker to resign, and urged the accept- 
ance of the Lecompton constitution, then the B - 
publican party lifted up its head, and the Demo- 
cratic party, under the load put upon it by this 
Administration, went down into the dust before 
-thè indignation of an outraged people. There are 
„here, at this Thirty-Sixth Congress, one hundred 
-and. thirteen gentlemen: claimed as Republicans, 
and there have been accessions from the South to 
the ranks of the Opposition to this Administra- 
tion, and: losses, of course, to the ranks of the 
latter; ahd; sir,.we have of late seen the Demo- 
„cratic conventions in the free States throwing over- 
board this Jonah, who, if kept in our midst, must 
sink.our ship, and adopting. platforms in direct 
-antagonism to the territorial policy of this Admin- 
istration, In most of them delegates have been 


tion; and, sir, the 
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chosen to Charleston in favor of Senator Dove- 
Las, the champion of popular sovereignty... All 
these things are attributable to the extravagance 
and faithlessness to pies of this Administra- 
emocratic party need not 
espect to succeed in 1860 unless it ignores this 
Administration altogether. y 


_.. Mr. NOELL Obtained the floor. 


A Mr. HICKMAN. I rise to a question of priv- 
ilege. : 

ri NOELL. I hope the gentleman will not, 
if hetan; take the floor from me, and makea long 
speech, as the gentenan from New York did. 

MrfADRAIN. Irise to a question of privilege. 

Mr. NOELL. I believe I have the floor, unless 
it can be wrested from me by a question of priv- 
ilege. But I do not understand that gentlemen 
have the right to take the floor from me for any 
such purpose. ; 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Missouri 
was recognized as upon the floor. 

Mr. NOELL. Andthe question now is whether 
these gentlemen can take it from me by rising to 
questions of privilege? 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Lunderstand that it 
is not lel eal for one gentleman to take the floor 
from another except upon a question of order. 

The CLERK. Ehe Clerk so understands the 
parliamentary law, and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania cannot proceed except with the consent 
of the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I ask the gentleman from Mis- 
souri to yield to me a moment. | / 

Mr. NOELL. I must decline. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. ‘That the remarks of the 
gentleman from Missouri may not cut me off from 
replying to the gentleman from New York, I de- 
sire to say one word. He quotes me as having 
said that I did not want to sce any more Union 
mectings in the North for the protection of our 
rights. I simply desire to say to that gentleman 
that I said no such thing. 

Mr. HASKIN. I desire to say to the gentle- 


| man that I would not misquote him. TI understood 


him to say that he did not want any more Union- 
saving meetings at Castle Garden. I may have 
been mistaken; if so, I stand corrected. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, You will find what I said 
reported in the Globe, 

Mr. FLORENCE. I feel it to be my duty to 
myself at this moment, [laughter,] for I did not 
carc about interpolating in the gentleman’s re- 
marks, nor did care about replying to them—— 

Mr. NOELL. Mr. Clerk, I insist on my right 
to the floor. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Missouri 
has the floor, and refuses to yield. 

Mr. FLORENCE. The gentleman will, I am 
sure, give me a momentto makea single remark. 
I desire to say, Mr. Clerk, that there was no fraud 
committed in giving poor men employment at the 
Philadelphia navy~yard last year, [laughter i} and 
1 tell you and the Houst and the country, that if 
the same oppertunity presents itself, the same 
number of poor men will be employed there this 
year, whether the election occurs or not, [laugh- 
ier.] I stand on this floor as the champion of 
that class of mèn, who need defenders; and Í am 
always ready to vindicate mysclf and my course 
in regard to that class of people. Now, another 
thing: the gentleman and I differ as to the cor- 
ruptions of the Administration. 

r. NOELL. Mr. Clerk 

The CLERK. The gentleman frdin Pennsyl- 
vania is not in order. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I have the floor. 

The CLERK.. The gentleman from Missouri 
has the floor, and refusé to yield. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Oh, he yields to me for a 
moment, [Laughter.] 

The CLERK. The gentleman states to the 
Clerk that he refuses to yield the floor. 

Mr, FLORENCE. [beg the gentleman’s par- 
don. I will payémy respects to my friend from 
New, York some other time. 

Mr. HASKIN. I hope you may. Iam al- 
ways ready and happy to see you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FLORENCE. 1 am only standing up for 
the right. That is all. 

Mr. HICKMAN. , Will the Clerk state what 
the question before tae House is? 

The CLERK: The pending question before 
the House is the motion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Hicxman] to amend the Jour- 


nal of - Friday.. ‘This morning, the. genileman 
from Tennessee {Mr. MAYNARD] obtained the 
floor, and asked leave to introduce ‘a. resolution, 
to which objection was madè; ‘The pending ques- 
tion is.the motion of the gentleman from’ Penn- 


sylvania to amend the Journal; afd ‘on that the 


gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Nogi] ‘has the 


oor. : Sg Say cata dee Rn 

Mr. NOELL.. -I had not intended, Mr. Clerk, 
to oceupy the time of the House with any observa- 
tions of mine on the exciting question of slavery; 


but rather to maintain that position so appro- 
t 


priate to a.new member on his floor—that of 
silence. But, sir, in my humble opinion, this 
debate has been permitted to travel far beyond ita 
legitimate scope. The resolution offered by. my 
colleague [Mr. Ciarx] did not involve the exten- 
sion or the range of debate that has taken place 
on this floor. For the purpose, then, of bringin, 

back this House to the real question before it,, 

shall undertake to present my views. on the im- 
portant question that I consider to be involyed.in 
this controversy. } A eae 

Sir, the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Beitr, an early period of this discussion, read 
to this House a speech delivered by Senator Sew- 
ARD, of New York—the gréat and distinguished 
leader of the Republican party-on this floor—some 
ten or eleven years since, in the State of Ohio. 
We find that in that speech, delivered at so re- 
mote a period of time, the irrepressible conflict 
progratnmo was unmistakably laid down. `i, un- 

ertake to assert on this floor that, from that. pe- 
riod to this, and even before then, there has been 
a party in this country which has consistently.and 
persistently carried out this programme. It.waa 
manifested in their efforts to. pass the celebrated 
Wilmot proviso. It developed itself in their de- 
termination, after the war with Mexico had closed, 
to prevent the extension of the Missouri com- 
promise line to the Pacific, as was demanded, by 
the representatives of the South. It developed 
itself when they succeeded in defeating that de- 
mand, in their relentless opposiion to the com- 
promise measures of 1850, and particularly in 
their opposition to the fugitive slave law.. It man- 
ifested itself; after the adoption of those measures, 
in their agitation of the question of the repeal of 
the fugitive slave law through the northern States. 
It manifested itself in the decapitation of Millard 
Fillmore by the northern ig party of this 
Union, for no other reason than because he had 
sustained these compromise measures and en- 
forced the execution of, the fugitive slave law. 
That determination to carry out this irrepressible 
conflict programme of Senator Sewarp again de- 
veloped itself in their efforts to defeat the repeal 
of the Missouri compromise, in its. application 
to the Territory of Kansas—a compromise whigh 
the whole anti-slavery party of the North had 
repudiated four years before. Itwould bea boot- 
less task, on my part, to follow this system of ag- 
gression on the rights of the people of the south- 
ern States through all its changes and variations, 
and under all the circumstances where it was 
manifested. 

But, sir, I will pass over those incidents which 
intervened between the enactment of the. Kansas- 
Nebraska bill and that great incident which has 
given rise immediately to this discussion. -I bring 
myself down to the spring of the present year. 
An instrumentality, fit and apt.to carry out the 
determination that has manifested itself for so 
long a period of time in this country, presented 
itself to the consideration of the Republican lead- 
ers. What was that instrumentality? It was 
the notorious and infamous publication which has 

iven rise to this discussion, They seized upon 


it with greedy avidity; they sent it forth to the 


world to do its work of desolation and bloodshed, 
by indorsing it and recommending its circulation, 
not only in the northern States, but in the South. 
Time rolls on. We assemble upon this floor as 
Representatives of the people from the various 
sections of the Union, and are about to proceed 
to the organization of the House for the. enact- 
ment of laws for the government of this great Re- 
public My colleague, [Mr. Crane] for -the 
purpose of vindicating the honor and rights of 
the South, and far the purpose of passing censure 
on those gentlemen who were sò far forgetful of 
their duty as patriots as to: indorse and recom- 
mend thìs infamous and incendiary publication, 
offered his resolution... Now, Í undertake to say: 


ae 
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‘that there were, upon the ‘presentation of that re- 
solution, but two alternatives which could have 
been adopted by honest and candid men. . What 
they, sir?” First, if they signed the mdorse- 


tained in that book, and have apologized to ‘that 
section of the Union whose rights they. had thus 


violated unconsciously. But how was it mot? 
The ‘subject had hardly been presented to the 
consideration of this body, before a question of 
order was raised by the gentleman from Pennsy!- 
vania, [Mr. Srevens;] and what was that quos- 
tion of order? Why, that, until the House was 
organized by the election of a Speaker, we could 
do nothing except to ballot for Speaker—in other 
words, that when my colieague [Mr. Purrrs] 
presented to this House the name of Mr. Bocock 
asa suitable person to fill the office of ey 
by virtue of this rule of parliamentary law, he 
‘was precluded froni laying before the House, and 
the members thereof, the peculia qualifications 
of his candidate, whether they eston on his-pre- 
vious public acts or his personal characteristics, 
and, gentlemen on the other side were precluded 
from calling them in question. But so much was 
tho common sense of the House taken aback by 
that question of order, that it seems to have been 
abandoned almost before it was made, The Re- 

ublican party upon this floor were then in a 
Rlecins rom which there seemed to be no pos- 
sible extrication. Sir, it was beyond their power 
to have offered the amendment which was pre- 
sented by the gentleman from North Carolina, 
[Mr. Gumer] Andwhy? ‘Because there is not 
one of them who had not opposed, with all his 
power, every proposition contained in that amend- 
ment. Itwas, therefore, beyond their reach; it 
was impossible for them to getatit; and—I speak 
it with humiliation and shame—they found upon 
this floor a gentleman who ‘could place this in- 
stramontality within their reach, who occupied 
a different position. It was at this critical mo- 
ment, when there seemed no means by which 
they could dodge the responsibility, that the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Gimer] inter- 
posed with his blanket amendment, to cover over 
their iniquities. 

Now, sir, I should not undertake upon my per- 
sonal responsibility to say to this House what 
were the motives of that gentleman in offering 
that_amendment; nor shall I undertake to say to 
the House what were the motives of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Nevson] in sustaining 


that amendment; but I-have a right, sir, to draw | 


conclusions from the ‘facts which surround us. 
Both of those gentlemen have denied all compli- 
city with the Republicans upon this floor, and I 
take them at their word: 

But I must be permitted to call their attention 


to the law of accomplices for a moment. I do not 
d asi i 
know what the law may be in North Carolina or į 


in Tennessee, but ont in: the backwoods of Mis- 
souri we understand an accomplice to be one act- 
ing in concert with another to accomplish some 
wrongful act. That is what we understand. We 
do not undérstand that it is necessary to consti- 
tute an accomplice that there should be an express 
agreement or bargain between two,.or even an 
implied understanding; but if two individuals, 
having in view the same. design, unite in action 
by fit means to accomplish that design, we hold 
and régard them as accomplices. There is an- 
other old rule of law and-of morals to which I 
beg leave to call the attention of the distinguished 
gentlemen from North Carolina and from T'en- 


‘nesséo; and that i 
intend the neecss 


nd legitivhate consequences 
id ‘that presumption becomes 


of his-own acts; ai 


‘conclusive untess he overturn it by positive and - 
‘sufficient evidence. “How, then, do these two gein- 
tlemen stand‘ with'reference to the Republican 


party on this floor, drawing the logical conclusions 
that must be deduced from this proposition? Here 
is the Republican party in a dilemma ftom which 
they have no means of extrication. ‘The gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Giemer] offers an 
amendment; and what is that amendment? Why, 
to strike out all after the word “ Resoived’’ in the 
resolution of my colleague, the necessary and le- 


gitimate consequence of which is to remove from 


the consideration of this House the proposition 
contained in that resolution censuring those gen- 
tlemen who signed this recommendation of the 
Helper book, That is the necessary and legiti- 


| mate consequence of this amendment, and the rule 


of law to.which I have referred interposes and 
says that those gentlemen so intended it. 

But, sir, the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Nexson,] with an ability worthy of a better 


cause, undertook to account to the House for his į 
ii know by what name they were called? In that 


support of that amendment. And how did he do 
it? In the first’ place, he said, in substance, that 
the amendment offered by the gentleman ‘from 
North Carolina could not; by any reasonable rule 
of construction, be so construed as to wound the 
feelings of any gentleman upon this floor. Ido 
not suppose that the honorable gentleman under- 
stood the force of that reason when he gave it to 
the Fouse. Sir, here is a set of men who’ are 
charged with a high moral and political crime. 
A resolution is offered, at an appropriate time, to 
censure them for it—to bring them to the bar of 
the House, and try them before the House and 
the public, and punish them by a vote of censure. 
ow, Thope and trust that I fully: appreciate 
those refinements of feeling that would lead every, 
gentleman to respect the feclings of others, partic- 
warly when associated with them on terms of 
equality; but if it was a high moral and political 
crime to send this incendiary work into the South 
with their indorsement, then I cannot appreciate 
that extraordinary sensitiveness which would 
lcad a man to shrink from the responsibility of 
passing a vote of censure on such conduct. 

Sir, if that gentleman had been the presiding 
judge of the court in which John Brown was in- 
dicted, and the grand jury had been called up be- 
fore him to receive ‘their charge, he would have 
addressed them something like this: Gentlemen 
of the grand jury, it is true that these men have 
been guilty of the blackest crimes known to the 
laws of this land; but if you bring in a bill ọfin- 
dictment against them, and bring them for trial 


| before this court, you will burt the feelings of that 


stern old Puritan; and therefore, gentlemen, when 


on retire to your room, IJ advise you, instead of |} 


ringing in a bill of indictment against them, you 
shall pass a resolution indorsing the compromise 
measures of 1850. That will have the effect of 
quicting this agitation and excitement, arid to 
restore, peace to the country, and that is all we 
desire. i i 
Sir, it is a sufficient reason, to my mind, for 
rejecting the resolution of the gentleman’ from 
North Carolina, that it was intended to sercen the 
Republicans of this House from the responsibility 
attaching to the signing of that circular, < 
But there is another reason assigned by the gen- 
tlemen from North Carolina and Tennessee, that, 
perhaps, deserves some consideration at the hands 
of the members of this House. 
quent address made to the House on the subject 
of agitation. In love and affection to the Union 
of these States, I profess to be not behind those 


but it has been peculiarily unfortunate that it so 
happens that whenever these laudations of the 
Union come up, whenever these denunciations of 
agitation are hurled against the agitators, on every 
occasion it has so happened that the agitation de- 
nounced was against the aggressions of the North 
upon the nighis of the South, guárantièd to them 
under the Constitution and laws of the country. 

But, sir, I repudiate this cxeuse upon higher 


| grounds, Tsay that no-nationon the face of the 
| carth, of which we have any record on the pages of 
| history, ever long maintained their liberty without 


agitations against aggressions upon their rights. 
And I go further: Tsay that ne nation on the face 


4 


that every man is presumed to. 


l representation in ‘the bod 


that day. 
; m the Colonial Assembly of Virginia, and, in, lan- 
| guage that burned as it fell from his lips, hurled 
! his denunciations against the British Government 


‘of the earth that will tarnely submit to a violation 
‘of their constitutional rights is worthy of-freedom. 


_ Sir, nly mind involuntarily recurs back to the 
past, when a British Parliament, led on by a cor- 
rupt, ministry, asserted and carriéd into effect ‘a 
right to tax thë colonies without their having a 
which passed those 
laws; my mind recurs back to the périod of ‘time 


“when the celebrated stamp act was passed, and 


when our fathers and your fathers met in neigh- 


‘borhood councils, and in their colonial councils, 
| to agitate against the aggressive ‘measures of the 
i British Government; there were then, as now, men 
| in the country who cried out “ No agitation! no 


agitation!’ “ you will anger the British lion; you 
3 y y 


Will destroy that harmony and unity of feeling 
|; that exists between the colonics and the mother 


country.” That was the cry even as far back as 
T remember when Patrick Henry rose 


for its tyrannies and aggressions: ‘Yet, then, as 
now, were there men in the country who cried 
out against agitation. Do. gentlemen’ wish to 


day they were called *‘ tories,” because they up- 
held the strong arm of the imperial power against 
‘the rights of the people. : 

I remember, at a later period, after the Consti- 
tution had been formed, during the Administration 
of the elder Adams, this system of aggression 
upon the rights of the people commenced, and 
manifested itself by the enactment of the alien and 
sedition laws. Agitation then rose, from one end 
of the land to the other, and in the front rank of 
‘the agitators of that day I find the immortal names 
of Jefferson and Madison. ‘There were then, too, 
mén in the country who cried “Down with agita- 
tion! down with agitation!’ Wet, these men cón- 


tinued to agitate until they secured the repeal of 
ithe alien and sedition laws, and hurled from ‘their 


power the administration which wasmaking these 
aggressions upon the rights of the people. 
Out of this legislation and this agitation grew 


i up those immortal resolutions of Virginia and 


Kentucky of 1798 and 1799, which the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. Nutson] derisively termed 
“straight-jacket resolutions.’* “I thank thee, 
Jew, for that word.” Straight-jacket resolutions! 


| Ours is a straight-jacket Constitution. When our 


fathers framed it they put a straight-jacket upon 
it, and from that day to this there has been a ‘strug- 
gle between the tivo great parties of the country ; 
one trying to keep the straight-jackct on, and the 
other trying ‘to take it off. Uthink the object 
of the Constitution was, that there should be a 


| Straight-jacket put on it, and this single sentiment 


of the gentleman has furnished me a-clue to the 
otherwise mazy labyrinth of his speech in this 
House. Old blue-light Federalism spoke forth in 
thunder tones in that short, meaning ‘senteriee, 
Down with agitation! ` Sir, I thank God that we 
have men in the country who will continua to 
agitate in defense of their rights. But, sir, those 
who were then opposed ‘to agitation, after being 
defeated, retired for a time from the public gaze. 
The snake was scotched, but not killed. The 
disease soon began'to manifest itself again. 

A number of years after, a controversy arose 
between this Government and Great Britain in 
relation to the impressment of seamen, and those 
non-agitators were the men who: burned blue- 
lights on the rock-bound coasts of New. England, 


jas signals and beacons to guide the vessels-of-war 
I refer to the clo- |; 


of the enemy into our harbors. They were the 
men who, in saered conclave at Hartford, formed 


i their treasonable designs, and fulminated their 
| reasonable resolutions, against their country, to 
gentlemen, or any other gentlemen on this floor; | 


whom they owed their allegiance. 

Later on, there arose another set of agitators, 
and foremost amongst these was the glorious and 
immortal Henry Clay; and would to God that he 


| were here to-day to denounce these men who 


would deny us the right of agitation against the 


' violation of ourrights. [regret thatheis not hero 
| to rebuke these men—to pour oil upon these trou- 


bled waters: But, alas! we have only his exam- 
ple, for he himself sleeps beneath the green ‘sod 
of his own loved Kentucky. But, sir, this agita- 
tion had the effect of awakening the slumbering 
memes: the men of the country in every 

irection. : They sustained the Administration of 
Madison in his war measures, and -brought the 


war.to asuccessful termination. To.these circum-: 
stances, to which I have called -your attention, - 


one question. 

‘Mr. NOELL, 

ardon. us 

Mr.. GILMER. | I did not.suppose the gentle- 
man would arraign a man without giving him an 
opportunity toanswer. $ ; 

Mr. NOELL. Ido.not, upon my responsibility, 
question the motives of gentlemen; but I have the 
right to draw. logical conclusions from facts and 
circumstances within my reach. , 

My object in calling the attention of the House 
to the position occupied by those two gentlemen 
was not.only that the members of this House 
might see how they stood: in reference to. this 
question, but that those. gentlemen themselves 


may examine the positions they occupy;and that 


No, sir; I beg the gentleman’s 


if, upon mature reflection, they should find that. 


they are not such as-they feel they should occupy, 


they might have an opportunity to retrace their 


steps, and set themselves right before their con- 
stituents and the country. : 

Before I dismiss this, branch of the subject, I 
desire to say to the Fiouse that Iam anxious for 
a vote upon the pending resolutions—upon the 
amendment of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Gumer,] that I may ascertain how 
many members there are upon this floor who will 
aid and ‘assist the Republicans who signed: the 
Helper circular; and when we have taken that 
vote, I want a vote upon the original resolution, 
that I may seehow many members upon this floor 
will indorse the action of the Republican mem- 
bers who-signed. that circular. I desire to say a 
few wards to those who are acting withme upon 
this occasion—the Democrats upon this floor. I 
have regretted to hear. extreme propositions made 
upon our side of.the House, to which T cannot 
assent; and I feel it due.to.the House to state in 
what. respect I differ from: those gentlemen, and 


|| and by.every member 


|| the time when their reseryed. rights 
or invaded by the General Government, h 
whenever they believe such a state of things. to} 


in particular in regard to grave: constitutional |, 
uestions. . I understood the gentleman from South || 

| Carolina [Mr. Mises] to. say that he held, and’, 
that his constituents held and maintained, that,the.| 

first and paramount allegiance of a ‘citizen was 


due to his own. State, and_:that the: allegiance to 


the General.Government. was-secondary and sub- ||- Mr. MIL. 3u 
merih iniy aai e <k whether the :several. Stat 

|: I understood. my friend from Alabama [Mr, i hi 
Curry] tọ. hold and maintain the same. constitu- 
tional.doctrine, with this addition, that ihe States | 


servient.. 


themselves. are the sole and exclusive judges of 


yand that, 


exist, to go out of the Union. Now, asa, Union; 
loving man, Í cannotassent to the full scope of the 


doctrines thus laid down, if I do not misconstrue | 


them. With all due respect to those gentlemen, 
I beg leave to state In-what respect I differ from 
them.. It. will be admitted by those gentlemen, 
hon our side of the House, 
that the Constitution of the. United States is a 
compact between the States—between different in- 
dependent sovercignties, which sovereigntics cx- 
isted anterior. to the formation of the Constitution 


of the United States... The attesting clause of that.| 


instrument shows that the framers of that .instru- 
ment understood, that the States—not the people 
of the States—were present at its formation, . 
Now, while.I admit. that no, combination of. 
people, as amass, could meet. together and take 
away from the States .any,of, their. sovereignty, 


I do contend thatthe States, by their. voluntary, 


and. unanimous. consent, could permit. a. portion 
of their sovereignty to be withdrawn from them 
and invested-in another body. That, I understand 
to have been done. Thatis, that our Constitution 
was the result of a compact made by all the States 
—that before that compact all the powers of Gov- 
ernment were vested inthe several States, When 
this compact. was made, certain of their powers 
were withdrawn from the States, and deposited in 
the, General Government, the. effect of which 
arrangement was a,separation of the powers into 
two classes—those. given to the General Govern- 
ment, and those reserved to the States.. This being 
the case, I maintain the position that there can be 
in our complex system, no such ‘thing as. para- 
mount and secondary allegiance; in other words, 
that, in all national affairs, in regard. to all the 
powers conferred on the Gencral Government, we 
owe a sole and. independent allegiance to this 
General Government; and, in regard to all powers 
not delegated, we owe a sole and independent al- 
legiance to the States. That is my understanding 
of the Constitution. The idea of paramount and 
secondary allegiance involves a conclusion that 
the powers of Government are all drawn from 
one stock—a conclusion to. which. I will never 
yield. my assent. , 
to the remedics of which these gentlemen have 
spoken, that when the States: met in convention 
and entered into this compact, they agreed that a 
certain tribunal should decide all questions that 
might arise undcr that Constitution; and they in- 
vested that tribunal with powers thus to decide. 
In accordance with that agreement, we have, from 
that period to this, looked to the Supreme Court 
of the United States as the tribunal that was to 
decide this question. They did, in. the recent 
case of Dred Scott, decide precisely that ques- 
tion. ‘That being the case, the idea of a peace- 
able secession within the Constitution is one 
which I cannot sustain. I do not.controvert the 
ultimate of revolution. I do not controvert the 

osition that; when the grievances of the people 

ecome-so intolerable that they can be no longer 
borne, it is the right of every people in this kind 
of Government, as well as in all others, to throw 
off the yoke which they are no longer able to 
bear; but it must be done by revolution. 

Mr. MILES. Dol understand the gentleman 
to say that the General Government, as exercised 
by Congress, possesses the inherent right of sov- 
ercignty; or does it not only posscss such powers 
as have been delegated to it by the Constitution, 
the federal compact which binds together the Con- 
federacy. of States? Fn other. words, are the dif- 
ferent States of this Confederacy sovereign States 
or not; if sovercign, in what sense are they sover- 
eign, and what does the gentl@man understand by 
the political term ‘‘ sovereign?” i 

Mr. NOELL. My understanding is that the 


c violated | 


lL understand further, in regard: 


i compact whieh w 
4 rende 


ML r A 
vonstitution, 


Of th 


stitution, © 
overnment 


Mr. MILES. ‘I do not desire to interrupt the: 
gentloman’s argument, for this is xot the occasion’ 
to discuss the great question. of. the. relations of 
the States to each other or to the General Govern- . 


ment; but he must allow me to say that I can by, 
no means admit for’ one moment the anslogy that 
he instances, in saying thatthe individual citizens 
of.a State are no more bound by. the laws of. the. 
State than the States are. bound. by thé Jaws..of 
Congress.. That is.an analogy, which ‘seems. to 
me entirely fallacious., In the case of citizens, 
they owe their allegiance.to the State ag citizens; 
and where there is no conflict between their duties 
to the Gencral Government and their duties to. the 
State, the question, asa practical onc, cannotarise | 
at all. Therefore, it will not do. for anindividual ° 
citizen to. say,“ I will not obey a.law of my State 
because my individual judgment and. conscience 
are opposed to it.” That would be.the overthrow 
of society. That is the higher law:,, ‘Thatis pre- 
cisely the:doctrine in-which, I .conceive, men, at 
the. South who study political, hilosophy. with 
the lights of history differ. from the northern peos 
ple, who.are getting into. individualism, oy who. 
believe in individual. sovercignty. Not satisfied 
with squatter sovereignty, they come down. to 
individual sovereignty; and, with them, the test 
and touchstone of truth is every man’s own in- 
ternal convictions. It is evident that such a cen- 
dition of things as that must put an end to all 
society. iss 
Mr. NOELL. I think the gentleman and myself 
will understand each other well on this question. 
That was the very position I assumed; and the 
gentleman docs not. recollect that the only. differ- 
ence between the position occupied by the indi- 
vidual to the State and that occupied by the State © 
to the Union consists in the fact that in the one 
case there is a written constitution and in the 
other only an implied agreement. That is the only 
difference, as I understand. The individuals com- 
posing the community enter into society, and, for. 
the mutual benefit of all parties, form a govern- 
mentand establish certain forms which keep them 
within the bounds prescribed by their government, 
and enforce every man’s right and require every-. 
man to.perform his duty. So, when, the States 
entered the. Union, they contracted -by.a written 
agreement that certain powers should:-be conferred. 
on the General Government and be exercised by 
that Government; and; at’ the same. time, the 
agreed that a certain tribunal should decide all 
uestions that might arise under that. compact, 
the result of which agreement is, that there can 
be no such thing. asa peaceable withdrawing from 
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might impend overa particular State or the 


that 
chi 


éna of a particular State. Thatis my opinion.. 


‘A’ Memser. Then you think ‘the Supreme | 


Court: is supreme ? A 

‘My. NOELLE. Ido not understand the Supreme 
Court'to be supreme; bit Tunderstand what the 
fathers of the Constitution proclaimed in the letter 
which they-sent to the old Gongress—that thers is 
nosuch thing as perfection in human institutions. 
I understand that; and that is the very reason why 
they forthed the Government on this complex 
systém, sd that one Department of the Govern- 
ment might operate as a balance to others, on the 
presumption that all the Departments of the Gov- 
erment would never become so corrupt as that 
all would be: guilty of violating the rights. of 
States. That was the reason why the convention 
stated in the letter addressed to the old Congress 
that it was not to be expected that all the sover- 


rights of the States could be preserved, | 


eign 

while at the same time giving tothe General Gov- 
ernment sufficient power to perform certain func- 
tions. -I will, ‘sir, read to the House what was 
said by the convention that framed the Constitu- 
tion, through their president; in an address to the 
old Congress for the purpose of explaining the 
point that I make in reference to this matter: 

“The friends of our country have long seen and desired 
that the power of making war, peace, and treaties, that of 
levying money, and regulating commerce, and the corre- 
spondent executive and judicial authorities, should be fully 
and effectually vested: in the General Government of the 
Union: but’ the impropriety of delegating such extensive 
trust’ to one body of men is evident; hence results the 
nécessity of a different organization. 

& Itis obviously impracticable in the Federal Government 
of these States. to secure all rights of independent sover- 
eignty to each, and yet provide for the interest and safety 
ofall. Individuals entering into ‘society must give up a 
share of liberty to preserve the rest. The magnitude of 
the sacrifice must depend as well on situation and circum- 
stance as on the object to be obtained. Ft is at all times 
difficult to draw with precision the line between those rights 
which must be surrendered and those which may be re- 
served; and on the present occasion, this difficulty was 
increased by a difference among the several States as to 
thpir situation, extent, habits, and particular interests.” 


‘I shall not read further, Mr. Clerk. I have 
read enough to show the idea I intend to convey, 
when I say that the founders of the Government, 
in forming it upon this complex plan, and divid- 
ing it into different departments, had in view the 
very difficulties which gentlemen rofer to in their 
speeches. ' $ 

‘There is another objection to the idea intended 
to be conveyed by these gentlemen, and it is this: 
I say, sit, that the very doctrine which they un- 
dertake to maintain is the doctrine intended to 
be carried out practically in some‘of the northern 
States in their efforts to annul the fugitive slave 
law. When Massachusetts, Vermont, Wiscon- 
sin, and other States, uidertake to determine when 
their constitutional rights, their reserved rights 
of sovereignty, are invaded and violated by the 
Genera] Government, and cnact laws carrying out 
their idé#, they are standing precisely on the plat- 
form maintained by the gentleman from South 
Carolina and the gentleman from Alabama. It is 
against ‘our poli¢gy-——— k : 

‘Mr. MILES, Iclaim my friend’s pardon for 
interrupting him; but hè must allow me again to 
protest that no position has been assumed by any 
southern State with which I am acquainted, that 


at all approximates to the position assumed by | 


Miaaachtinelte and some other northern States, 
where they expressly nullify an express provision 
of the Constitution. If he could show that any 
southern State hastover undertaken to nullify an 
express’ provision of the Constjtution, his argu- 
ment would then. be correct. 

Mr. NOELL. I readily admit that no southern 
State has done it. I readily admit that; and I ex- 
pressly degy that any southern State has done it. 

Mr. MEES. No southern State is likely to 


do it. ; 

Mr. NOELL. But the doctrine enunciated by 
the gentleman leads to that conclusion. When 
the Legislature of Massachusetts arrogates. to it- 
self to decide the constitutional question, notwith- 
standing the Dred Scott decision, and other de- 
cisions of the Federal judiciary maintaining the 
constitutionality of the fugitive slavelaw;when the 
Legislature of Massachusetts arrogates to itself 
the right to determine that the fugitive slave law 
is unconstitutional and passes a law in violation 
of it and undertakes to give to fugitive s'-ves the 


upon the princes ne, that the gentleman main~ 
tains: that the, tates themselves: are the sole and 
exclusive judges when their constitutional rights 
are invaded. © O SUAD S nueti 

Mr. LAMAR. I wish merely to put in a pro- 
test here that I-do not know of any gentlemen at 
the South who claim for thé Legislature of a State 
thé right to annul an act of Congress upon the 
ground that it is unconstitutional.” ‘We do claim, 
sir, for the sovereignty of the State that right; but’ 
we do not hold that in the Legislature of a State 
is embodied the sovereignty of that State. 

Mr. NOELL. Well, sir, I have always ùn- 


that compact and so escaping the consequences right of trial by jury it is upon the principle, and 
pte alo: 


derstood that the sovereignty of a State—the 
sovereignty of a Government—spoke through the | 
law-making power. I have always understood 
that’ that is the usual form in which:a State 
speaks, 

But I repeat, sir, for the purpose of putting my- 
self right, that I do not congur with these ont- 
men. I know that in our action with reference 
to the violation of our, constitutional rights by the 
North, I will be found acting in concert with those 
gentlemen; but I do not desire it to go to my con- 
stituents that I acquiesce in the extreme doctrines 
that L understand them to maintain. And, sir, 
I was about saying that itis against the true policy 
of men who love this Union to inéulcate the idea 
that there can be this quiet and peaceable disso- 
lution of it. Sir, if the sun of this great Republic 
is destined to set, and set forever, it must go down 
behinda sea of revolutionary blood, and the sooner 
we come to know that fact the better it will be for 
all parties concerned. I claim the right of revo- 
lution when our grievances become too intolerable 
to be borne, and I warn gentlemén of the North, 
and gentlemen from every section, ‘that when they 
are striking a blow at the Union—striking a blow 
that will lead to the dissolution of the compact 
into which we have entered—they are striking a 
blow that will drench this land in blood. 

Mr. Clerk, having said thus much in reference 
to the constitutional question, I trust it will not 

-be deemed improper on my part,-although there 
are many older and wiser heads here than mine, 
to venture a word of advice to my friends, brave 
and true, whom I see around me. 1 would say 
to them that violence and excitement and bittor- 
ness of denunciation are not consistent with the 
position that men should: assume who are con- 
sciousof their rights and conscious of their ability 
to maintain them. Let us take warning by the 
example of Brutus, who, by his rashness in un- 
dertaking to rid Rome of a tyrant, laid the foun- 
dations by which the successors of that tyrant 
could the more securely rivet the chains of the 
people. Iwantno modern Mark Antony to preach 
another funeral oration over the dead body of 
Cesar, and to point to the gaping wounds upon 
the body of the Republic as having been made by 
our hands. Let-us stand by our rights with the 
moderation, the prudence, the firmness, that be- 
comes men. Let us not put ourselves in the po- 
sition of aggressors. That is my position; I 
claim that itis the position of the great Demo- 
cratic party of this Union; it is the position which 
my constituents occupy, and which, I believe, the 
South occupies. 

Sir, I desire to call the attention of the House, 
for a brief moment, to a little episode which 
took place in our presence the other day. Ial- 
lude to the dramatic oxhibition presented by the 
gentleman from, Illinois, [Mr. Kentoee,] when 
he rose to a privileged question avith the New 
York Tribune in his hand And, upon my con- 
science, Mr. Clerk, I acquit the gentleman of all 
improper motives in reference to that matter. I 
believe that there is a power behind the throne 
eyreater than the throne itself, of which he has’ 
Deen made the dupe as regards that matter. If 
there is such a thing as love at first sight, I con- 
fess that I was taken by the open and candid 
countenance of that gentleman. I do not believe 
that he could find it in hisheartto concoct a scheme 
for the purpose .of breeding dissension in our 
rankg. admit that the arrangement smelt too 
much of midnight oil,eand I have no doubt that 
Horace Greeley concocted that scheme, and that 
the paper was sent here for the express purpose 
of being put into the hands of that innocent man, 


| who was made the dupe of that transaction, and 


of being brought into this House, not for the pur- 
| pose of injuring Horace Greeley, but $f bringing 


distractions into our, ranks: ‘They knew that 


Senator Doverss had ‘friends upon this floor, 
oed and true, who ‘would ‘stahd-by him in this - 
all. “And let'me tell gentlemen’ upon the other 


| side ofthe Housé, once for all, that, so‘far as I 


am concernéd, I regard those gentlemen as my 
allies in this irrepressible conflict, and that noth- 
ing from the other side of the House shall affect 
the relations which exist between meand them. 
So far from that, their denunciations, strong as 
they may be, will only have the effect to induce 
me to forget the differences of the past. It is well’. 
known that I am no particular ‘friend of Judge > 
Doveras: Every one who knows me knows that 
I am the fast friend of this Administration. If` 
we have differences, we will select another theater 
upon which to settle them. We ask no interfer- 
ence in this family difference; and I tell gentlemen 


that interference in such cases often results in 


breaking the heads of those who interfere. * 
‘While upon this subject I desire to address my 
self to those gentlemen upon this floor who delight 
to callthemselvesanti-Lecompton Democrats, and 
who give aid to the Republican arty. allude 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Haskin} 
and thegentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hicri > 
MAN:] It does seem strange to me that those gen- 
tlemen, professing to be Democrats, professing to, 
stand upon the Cincinnati platform, professing to: 
hold to a strict construction of the Constitution— 
for,if Democrats, they must hold to that—should, 
in one short year, wheel around and throw them-~’ 
selves into the ranks of the Sewarp irrepressible 
conflict party; for all those gentlemen ask is that 
they should be permitted to put one little plank 
into the platform of that party—the little plank 
that the people of the Territories shall be pe 
ted to establish or exclude slavery in the ‘Territo-’ 
ries. That admitted, they willact with that party. 
I understand that to be the position’ of those gen- ° 
tlemen, whether they avow it openly or not. T 
respectfully advise the Republican party upon this 
floor, as votes are greatly in demand, to accept 
that proposition, and also to go into the market 
and take all the votes they can gèt upon the same ` 
terms; for I have never known the Republican’ 
party to deny the right of any party or set of men 
to abolish slavery wherever they chose to do so. 
But, while upon the subject, I take occasion to > 
congratulate the Democratic party upon the safe 
riddance of those gentlemen. Inside of the party 
they might. have done irreparable injury; outside 
of the party, and in the enemy’s ranks, they are 
powerless for harm. I congratulate those gentle- 
men who have received this aceéssion to their 
ranks, but let megive them this little piece of useful 
advice: do not trust them; especially do not put 
them upon guard in a critical moment; for men 
who will betray a good cause, for like reasons 
will be very apt to betray a bad one. And Icon- 
gratulate Judge Doveras upon this abandonment 
of him by his fast friends, who, like the brethren 
of Joseph, are about to sell him to the Egypt- 
ians, or, like Judas, betray him with a kiss; for 
I am authorized, from what I have witnessed upon - 
this floor, and have heard from gentlemen whom 
I know to be in the confidence of that Senator, to 
say that their alliance would not meet the appro- 
bation of that distinguished statesman, => 
Before I conclude, I must make an appeal to 
those gentlemen on this floor who are known as 
the southern Opposition. It is said, gentlemen, 
that you hold the balance of power in this House. 
There are two parties, and but two parties, in this 
great nation who are engaged in conflict for the 
control of the administration of this Government. 
The one is the party whose programme I have. 
laid before you, and who have constantly carried 
out that programme for years, the legitimate fruit : 
of which manifested itself in the Harper’s Ferry 
insurrection. The other is the Democratic party 
of this nation, standing fair and squar@’upon the 
Constitution and all its compromises. If you’ 
hold the balance of power, you are reduced to the - 
necessity of choosing between those two parties. 


It may be true that the Administration has been 


guilty of corruption, though I do not admit it; it 
may be true—though, as a friend of the Adminis- 
tration, I do not admitit—that the Administration 
hag done many,wrongs; you may differ from.us 
in reference, to the naturalization laws, and on: 
many other points 6n which we are at issue; yet, 
gentlemen, recollect the ong great uestion, the 


‘one great issue upon which this battle is fought, 


1859.” 
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and that issue is one which you are to decide 
upon. ; 
. Pret me take an example to illustrate this point: 
Two gentlemen live near neighbors; a little quar- 
rel Springs up about a trivial matter—a_ trespass 
upon property, it may be. They are citizens of 
a large city. “One word brings on another, until 
a'violent feud exists between them. The house 
of one of them takes fire; the result of which, if 
not extinguished, will burn down not only the 
house of his opponent, but his own house, and 
turn his wife and ‘children out, without a shelter; 
hot only this, but ‘will reduce the whole city to 
ashes. "This individual, called upon to assist in 
extinguishing the flames, says: ‘f No, sir; I have 
a quarrel with that man; let him burn up; I would 
rather my property and the whole city should be 
destroyed than forego the gratification of my feel- 
ings of revenge at this time.” What would you 
think of such a man? Is not that the position you 
occupy, if you refuse to help us? Wi {gentlemen 
upon this floor, known as the southern Opposi- 
tion, be impelled by such motives as these? I 
thank God that no feelings of revenge could im- 
el me to such a course: T have said the respons- 
ibility rests upon you. A dark cloud rests upon 
the political -horizon. ` The lurid flame of discord 
is shooting athwart the heavens, and this mighty 
sea of human passion is being lashed into fury by 
the wild fanaticism of anti-slavery fanatics. Wilt 
you not and can you not come and help us to dis- 
pel that cloud, to extinguish ‘the flames, and say 
with us, to thatraging sea and its surging waves: 
«This far, and no farther, shalt thou go.”. If you 
can and will, unborn generations will hail you as 
the bencfactors ofmankind: ` But, if you prove re- 
cřeant to your high duty, and some great calamity 
should, through your fault, overtake us, the stings 
of aguilty conscience will follow you to igno- 
minious graves, and the execrations of posterity 
be heaped mountain-high upon your memory. See 
to itthat you so decide this great question that you 
can answer to your conscience, your God, and 
your country. 
` Mr. McKNIGHT. Tired of this unavailing 
talking, and impatient for action, I move that the 
Hause do now proceed to ballot for Speaker. 
i Mr. KEITT, (in his. seat.) We can debate 
that. f i 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Hicrmay] has the floor. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Mr. Clerk, with regard to 
the attack made by the President’s newspaper on 
myself and others, I have but a word to say. If 
made by the President himself, he knows it to be 
false. If made by any other person he does not 
know it to be true; for, sir, the reason why I oc- 
capy the position here to-day which I do occupy, 
is because I could not be purchased. [Applause 
from the Republican benches and from the. galle- 
ries.]} This reading me out of the Democratic 
party has been faithfully persevered in for the last 
four years, by many abler and stronger than the 
gentleman from Missouri, ‘Mr. NorLL,] and still 
they have not yet got rid of me, and it will take 
them perhaps four years longer of persevering 
effort, if I shall choose to remain in-their good 
company. i i 

My “ treason,” towhich very frequent reference 
has been made here, not merely during the pres- 
ent session, but during former ones; has a history 
connected with it—a history with which the gen- 
tleman from Missouri ought to be acquainted. 
Sir, it dates back four years, when, in this Hall, 
on the gricvous charge being made—a charge 
which pervaded the country and which was be- 
lieved by the country—that fraud and force and 
all manner of crimes had so farinvaded the Terri- 
tory of Kansas that they had prostrated thor- 
oughly the people, I chose to introduce a resolu- 
tion to investigate thatcharge. That was the time 
when my treason commenced, for I then took the 
stand against an undivided Democracy; and, sir, 
I charge on that undivided Democracy, from 
Sham Vide dissent to-day-—not, however, because 
I have. failed to be a Democrat—a persevering 
effort, both in this Hall and in the other wing of 
the Capitol, to stifle that investigation and to sup- 
press the proof of the fraud. Then, sir, I was 
read from the. Democratic party; and yet, after 
the committee, which I was, to some extent, in- 
strumental in raising, (and this is the first time I 
have ever referred to it,) had made their report to 
Congress, no man in the country was sufficiently 


i would refuse to do it. 
‘not purchase me, so can I not be purchased by | 


reckless to deny that the charge which had been 
preferred was fully and completely proved. Then, 
sir, E was denounced as a renegade and.a traitor, 
and for what? What was the body of my offense? 
Because I chose to differ from the Democracy,’bé- 
lieving that the charge ought td be investigated, 
and that, if fraud existed, it ought to ‘be revealed. 
And have they ever washed their hands of it to 
this day? No, sir; to no greater extent than 
silence may have done it. j 

Well, sir, I returned home to my people with 
all the brand of treason which that body of men 
could place upon my forehead; and Mr. Buchanan, 
the present President of the United States, in- 
dorsed my Democracy in the face of that accusa- 
tion which had gone up against me, and insisted 
on my renomination, as he believed that it would 
be valuable to his canvass. Mr. Buchanan did 
not denounce me. 

Now a word in respect to that canvass, for the 
mere purpose of instituting a brief inquiry as to 
where the charge of treason may properly rest, 
and as to who is the renegade. The State of 
Pennsylvania was in very imminent peril at that 
election; and Mr. Buchanan knew that ‘the elec- 
tion in that State rested upon the answer toasingle 
inquiry, which was this: was it safe to trust him 
with the managementof Kansasaflairs. Why,sir, 
it can be proved by a thousand living witnesses, if 
necessary, that during thatsummer, thisman who 
now fills the Executive chair, made it his business 
to pledge men, everywhere in the North, thatif he 
should succeed in his election, as he knew the 
free-State element in that Territory to be the 
strongest, Kansas should come into the Union as 
a free and not as a slave State. That charge has 
been frequently made. It has never been denied 
in Pennsylvania; and by means of the pledges 
that he thus gave, did he succeed in cartying that 
State at the November election. As soon, how- 
ever, as he reached the city of Washington, it 
was discovered that the mind. of the President had 
undergone a very sudden change—not that his 
judgment was convinced, because I think it can 

e very clearly shown that he never alleged that 
his mind had undergone any change up to that 
time; but he made the fear that three or four 
southern States would secede from the Union a 
pretext for urging upon Congress the adoption of 
the fraudulent Lecompton constitution. Now, 
we begged leave to differ from him in his policy. 
We were again denounced as traitors, and again 
read out of the Democratic party. Well, sir, the 
President’s hand was raised against us, and every- 
thing that Executive power and patronage could 
do was done for the purpose of destroying us in 
our respective districts. We are now back here 
again, to rebuke again the treachery of this 
wicked and reckless Administration; and if that 
is treason, the other side have got to make the 
most of it. 

{ have said all that I propose to say upon that 
pointatthistime. I shall avail myself of another 
opportunity to go into it at greater length. 

Now, sir, the charge of treason that has been 
made was not sufficiently powerful to humiliate 
and disgrace us, and we find this newspaper add- 
ing to ita charge of corruption. If there is any 
man in this body of men who knows of any con- 


tract or agreement that I have entered into with | 


anybody, for any purpose, let him proclaim it 
now, or forever hereafter hold his peace. Ihave 
never done so anywhere, at any time; and I say 
now, that if the election of my friend, Colonel 
Forney—and I take pleasure in calling him my 
friend—could only be effected by such an arrange- 


ment—that if I could only procure his election as | 


Clerk of this House by entering into a covenant 
with any man here, upon this side of the House, I 
As Mr. Buchanan could 


others. [Applause and hisses.] I have already 
been offered more than I am worth, and I refused 
to sell myself at that. (Laughter and nae 
Why, sir, this is all false pretense. know 
where the trouble is, and the country knows 
where itis. I have ventured to express opinions 
against giving to slavery an unlimited charter to 
travel where it pleases.” That is the body of my 
offense; allthe rest is false pretense. And I desire 
io say now, that if Democracy consists in sup- 
porting all the claims which the southern country 
may make upon us, I shall very soon cease to 
be a Democrat. I have been in this House long 


enough to learn many things é 
have learned at home,’ aid T think ithas perfected 
my education upon this point: Ihave learned that, 
a man may supportevery meabiire ofa Democratic 
Administration, and yet if he shall vote against'a 
single interest of slivery, he ceases ipso Jacto 'to 
be a Democrat; ‘but ifhe vote against every meas 
ure of the Administration, and wilt sustain the ifi- 
terests of slavery, he is ipso facto a goed Democrat. 
I put that as God’s naked truth before this Hotise 
and before the country, and I intend to stand upon 
itas a solemn conviction. ° DAE CIE Eco 
~ Now, sir, wish to say a word to the Administra- 
tion side of the House, and I intend, in whatT say 
upon this occasion arid upon every other, to treat 
every man here as I would be treated myself, 
respectfully; but I shallexpress my opinions, if T 
choose to do so, all of them, fearlessly, There isa 
contest between the North and the Sduth, and the 
admission might just as well be made now as at 
any future time. There ås a state of feeling ‘ex 
sting between the North and the South which can- 
not be removed; it is as deep laid as'the founda- 
tions of mountains, and, sir, it pervades every 
point like an atmosphere. If you want to know 
why the North have feelings upon this subject, 
I will tell you. They have become satisfied that 
there is but one thing whichwill satisfy our 
southern brethren, and that is the right to carry 
slavery everywhere, to plait it everywhere, to 
sustain it everywhere, against the united wishes 
as it is against the united interests of the North. 
Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. Will the genitle- ` 
man permit me to ask him a question? i 
Mr: HICKMAN. I interrupt hoboly ana I 
donot 


do not wish to be interrupted myself, for 
want to get into a controversy.” 

This determination to extend slavery is south- 
ern interest, and the Representatives of the South 
are compelled to ask as much. I do not complain 
of them for so doing; and when our interests are 
directly adverse to theirs, and lay in another. di- 
rection, why should we be denounced for ptursu- 
ing our interests as they pursue theirs. f 

More than this. ‘The North has grievoùs 
charges to prefer against the South, and the aré 
charges which they will have answered. | 'T’ hat is 
my conviction; and if the expression of these sen- 
timents stamps me with the title of Abolitionist, 
so be it, I will wear it as well as Iéan. Yes, sir, 
they have charges to make against the South 
which they will have answered. They charge 
them with the violation of covenants, compacts, 
and compromises. That is what they charge 
them with, and it is well that they should know 
it. Itis useless to cry peace, sir, when there is 
no peace. Why, sir, when the compromises of 
the Constitution were entered into by our fathers, 
it has been said thatif the same spirithad existed 
which exists: now, those compromises never cod 
have been made. I sce the truth of the remark; 
I feel the truth of the remark, sir; for when those 
compromises were entered into, they were entered 
into under the solemn conviction that the power 
of slavery from that day was not to increase but 
to be diminished. If they had had the feelings, 
or if they had pursued the policy which our 
southern friends are now intent upon, those com- 

romises never could have been entered into. 

W hat did they get—what did our southern friends 
get by those compromises? They got the slavery 
representation. ‘They got the foundation fora 
fugitive slave law. They got exemption from ex» 
port duties. They got three very large advan- 
tages. What did the North get, or what did the 
interests of freedom get? Why, sir, they got the 
implied pledge that after the year 1808 the importas 
tion of Africans, or the foreign slave trade, should 
cease. 

Now, sir, the South boasts to-day that they are 
in fall possession of all the benefits of all the com- 
promises of the Constitution; that they have the 
slavery representation; and, if I understood gen- 
tleman who spoke a few days ago, he declared that 
they have here, by force of the three-fifths repre- 
sentation, twenty members upon this floor. They 
boast, sir, that they have the fugitive slave law, 
and that the North does not abide by its provisions. 
They are certainly exempt from duty upon ex- 
ports; and where is the North, with her share of the 
compromises of the Constitution? Why, sir, we 
hear it boldly avowed—not here, but it will come 
here before spring; it will come before the flowers 
come-—that they do not ‘intend that the foreign 
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when, in order to: get Missouri into, the Union.as 
a.slive State, they gave to us.of the North the 
solemn pledgeand entered into.bonds that slavery 
should. never exist north of the southern line of 
that, State; after having got Missouri in, and 
reaped.all the advantage which they could reap 
from. that, compromise, the South came here—- 
not the North——the South came here, almost a 
united. South, to: say that the benefit which. the 
North received from the compromise of 1820 
should be swept away; and, sir, southern breath 
swept it away; and we had, in consequence, the 
struggle in Kansas as. to, whether slavery should 
or should not go into territory from which it had 
been prohibited. wie ae 
~ But, sir, the North charge further that in the 
compromise of 1832—the great compromise of the 
great.compromiser—northern trade was paralyzed 
and northern industry, destroyed. And ‘hen, sir, 
last, and. not by any means least, wo have the 
compromises of 1850.and 1854, which I choose to 
join together, as they: constitute. but one single 
compact... After we bought; yes, sir, after we 
bought California. into the Union, giving to, the 
Squth monstrous prerogatives, which Twill not 
undertake now to. enumerate, they made us, the 
solemn guarantee that if we would adopt the prin- 
ciple. of the. Kansas-Nehraska bili, to leave the 
whole question of slavery. to the final determina- 
tion of the. people of the Territory, and exclude 
agitation of the slavery question from, Congress, 
they would abide by it. ow, sir, where are we? 
Who is there that.represents that southern senti- 
ment of 1850 and 1854, upon this floor? . Whois 
there. that represents it? Is there any southern 
member who represents it? It is likely that there 
is... If: there be, however, he has maintained a 
most respectful silence up to this moment, No, 
sir; the southern sentimentdestroys all the benefits 
which the North were to reap from the compro- 
misg of 1850 and 1854. I will not undertake to 
say. what the motive of the gentlemen was who 
introduced the Kansas-Nebraska bill, but I think 
that no man ought to have doubted what the effect 
of that bill would be. The South undoubtedly 
expected that it-would conduce to the interest of 
slavery, and the effort was strenuously made, 1 
think, in Kansas, to force that benefit from that 
rovision of the bill. But from the moment that 
it failed to plant slavery in. Kansas, it has been 
repudiated, and if I understand the position which 
the South occupy to-day, it is that they will have 
nothing to do with this thing of squatter sover- | 
eignty. They wash their hands of it. 
‘Now here is the first, the second, the third, the | 
fourth, and the. fifth compromise which the North 
have entered into with the South upon this all- 
absorbing subject ofslavery; and the North charge 


upon the South that in every single instance | 


of compromise they have violated its sanctity 
after having received the benefit, or, tried to re- 
ceive the benefit arising from their side of the bar- 

ain. And these charges have to be answered, not 

ore merely, but at other times and other places. 
They will have to be answered next year, and I 
assume now the position that the South have got 
to wash their hands of these things, or they have 
got to give up the Federal offices. [Applause and 
cries of “Good!” upon the Republican side.] Now 
the South have rights guarantied under the Con- 
stitution; but the South have not all the rights. 
The North haveafew. Individually, I would not 
withhold from, the South, or from any portion of 
the South, the least, as I would not the greatest 
right, guarantied to her either by fundamental law 
or statute. I would treat her as I would treat a 
younger sister; I would givehermore than she was 
entitled to, rather than less, because she is the 
weaker party. I would bestow bounties even 
upon her; but when she comes here or anywhere 
else and. demands, as a right, what is not her 
right, and seeks to wrest from the North what 


she is not entitled to, I would deny her. That | 


is. my position, and those are my principles at the |! ‘no;” that will never be. 


present. time; for if, L understand. the- politics of 
the country; if I have not been blinded for the 
last four years, there are no politics. in the Un 
States: now, but +‘ nigger,” Fhe whole politics 
of :the, country are involved in the negro ques- 
tion, , Shall slavery travel into the Territories or 
shall it not?.that is the question. There is.no 
other question, and there will be no other. ques- 
tion. in the presidential contest of 1860, and: if 
I am constrained to choose between. the party 
which insists.that slavery shall trayel everywhere, 
against right, and that -party which says:it shall 
not goanywhere,cven whenit hasa right, I cannot 
helpite “That is all.. I stand upon the principle 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 1 believe it is suf- 
ficient for.us.. Itis.anyhow the bond between the 
North and the South, and I will try it a little fur- 
ther, and Lam with the men who are for that 
principle. 1 know how it will result. , It will re- 
sultexactly where the Republicans desire it should 
end—it will end in the exclusion of slavery from 
all the Territories of the United States. If there 
is any man who is committed to the principles of 
the Pannen Webraukn bill, who does not answer 
that.question in that way when it is propounded 
to him, all I have to say is that he is either will- 
fully blind or slightly dishonest. ` 

Sir, I have never uttered a political sentimentin 
my life, that I can remember, that I would not 
utter here in the hearing of the South—not one. I 
have always stood by the Democratic party when 
L.believed it to be right, Iadhere to, the princi- 
ples of the Democratic party; and have always 
opposed that party when I believed it to be wrong; 
and I intend to do so forever. There shall not be 
any misunderstanding between any. gentleman 
upon the Democratic side of the House and my- 
self. I feel perfectly certain, that the party has 
been bankrupted by this Administration of James 
Buchanan. [know.it.’. I know it; for whenever 
the Democratic party can no longer control north- 
ern masses, then that party is bankrupt; and that 
is the condition of that party to-day. There is not 
a northern State, not one, as there is scarcely. a 
northern county, that can be carried upon the doc- 
trine upon which Mr. Buchanin this day bases his 
Administration. I want the party to put itself ex- 
actly right at Charleston; and, if it will not put 
itself right, I want it to put itsclf plainly wrong. 
I do not want the people, either of the North or of 
the South, to be deceived by any platform which 
can be interpreted in one way in one section andin 
another way in another section. If itis the senti- 
ment of the Democratic party that slavery shall 
travel with the column of our advancing civiliza- 
tion, I say, put it so before the people, express it 
plainly, and receive the northern verdict upon it. 

I should have said something about Union 
meetings at the North, but my friend from New 
York [Mr. Hasxix] has rendered that entirely 
unnecessary. I say this, which will cover every- 
thing I should have said at greater length: that 
there is no sentiment now in the North which can 
plant itself upon southern policy, as I understand 


it, and live; for the reason that it would be gov- j 


erned by. selfish considerations. And if this còn- 
dition of things existing between the North and 
South shall lead to a dissolution of this Union, 
which no-one would deplore more than E should; 
all I can say is, the North, under those circum- 
stances, will endeavor to tale care of themselves. 
I have never scen a northern man, in latter times, 
that was much scared. [know many men have 
been alarmed, in times past, at the cries of disso- 
lution; but I have never yet scen a northern man 
who expressed any alarm as to the results of a 
dissolution of the Union. I will state what my 
conviction is on the subject. I do not know, 
however, that I thoroughly understand what is 
meant by a dissolution of the Union. If it means 
a dividing line of sentiment between the North 
and South, and virtual non-intercourse, why we 
havereached that dissolution already, for northern 
men cannot now travel in the South; and, as I 
understand it, any postmaster in any village of 
the South, where the receipts of the office would 
not amount to five dollars, can, if a letter bearing 
my frank goes into his hands, open it, examine 
it, and burn it, on the pretext that it is incendiary. 
Sir, we have reached that dividing line between 
the North and the South. But, if dissolution 
means that there is to bea division of territory, by 
Mason & Dixon’s line, or by any other line, [say 
express my. opinion 
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—and.that opinion may go, before the country, 
whether false or true—when 1 say “no,” the 
North will never tolerate a division of the terri- 


tory. [Applause from. the Republican benches.] 
“Mr. GARTRELL. I'shouldlike to know how 
you are to prevent it. i ee ` 


Mr. HICKMAN.. I will tell you how it. will 
be prevented. “lam neither a prophet nor.the son 
of a prophet; but I express my belief that there 
is as much true-courage in the North, though it 
may not be known by. the name of hive, (sen 
sation,] as there is.in the South.. I do not use 
the word, contemptuously; for Tadmiré chivalry 
everywhere. There is as much true courage at 
ihe North as there is at the South. T always 


-believed it, and, therefore, I will express it; and 


I believe, sir, that with all the appliances of art 
to assist, eighteen: millions of men reared to in- 
dustry, with habits of the right kind, will always 
be able to cope successfully, if it necd be, with 
eight, millions of men without these auxiliaries. 
[Great sensation, some applause from the Repub- 
lican benches and thé galleries, and hisses in other 
parts of the Hall.) ` f 

Mr. LEAKE. Wil the gentleman permit me 
to propound to him a respectful interrogatory? 

Mr. HICKMAN. Lam up now answering an 
interrogatory, I am answering why I am nota 
rascal. [Laughter and applause.] That is the 
main interrogatory. 

I am sorry, sir, to trouble the House with these 
remarks. IT entered this. Hall on Monday with 
the firm determination that I would not be dragged 
into a speech; I found that it was impossible to 
maintain that determination—that attacks were to 
be made incessantly, continuously; attacks, too, 
that could not be passed over in silence. I have 
answered them. hove is no charge resting upon 
me of corruption, either here or-at home. If there 
had been any there, it would have been exposed 
long before this. Ihave passed between raking 
fires there, as I have here. My colleague [Mr. 
Forence] smiles, for he knows something about 
it. If the charge could have been made, it would 
have been made and proved; and, therefore, Ido 
rot want any charge to be made against me here 


| by any gentleman on this floor, much less by a 


contemptible, hoodwinked newspaper, at the other 
end of thé avenue, which has not as much ciren- 
lation as a decent northern village journal, when 
they have got nothing to found their charges upon. 

Mr. SICKLES obtained the floor; but yielded 


to ; ‘ 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, who, moved that 
the House do now adjourn, - 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine, called. for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and was decided in 
the negative—ycas 105, nays 112; as follows: 

YVEAS—Messrs. Adrain, Allen, ‘Thomas L. Anderson, 
Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bonham, Bote- 
ler, Boyce, Brabson, Branch, Briggs, Bristow, Burch, Bur- 
nett, John. B. Clark,’ Clopton, Cobb; John Cochrane, 
Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, 
Hi. Winter Davis, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jar- 
nette, Dimmick English, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gar- 
trell, Gilmer, Hamilton, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, 
John<T. Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hickman, Hill, Hind- 
man, Holman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jones, 
{Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Mal- 
lory, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, 
MecClernand, McQueen, ‘McRae, Miles, Millson, Mont- 
gomery, Laban T. Moore, Sydenham Moore, Isaac. N, Mor- 
ris, Nelson, Niblack, Nocll, Pendicton, Peyton, Phelps, 
Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, Reynolds, James C. Robin- 
son, Rufiin, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William N. 
H. Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stokes, Stout, 
Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Vance, Web- 
ster, Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, and Wright—105. 

NAYS—Messts. Charies. F. Adams, Aldrich, Aley, 
William C. Anderson, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, 
Blair, Blake, Bouligny, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, 
Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Car- 
ter, Colfax, Conklin, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, 
Delano, Duell, Duan, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Eth- 
eridge, Farnsworth, Fenton, Perry, Foster, Frank, Gooch, 
Graham, Grow, Gurley; Hale, ‘Hall, Helmick, Hoard, 
Humphrey, Hutchins, irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, 
William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, Larrabee, 
DeWitt C. Leach, James M., Leach, Lee, Longnecker, 
Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, MeKean, McKnight, McPher- 
son, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Mortis, Morse, Nixon, 
Palmer; Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, 
Rice, Riggs, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, 
Seranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, 
Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, 
Théeaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van 
Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron; Walton, Cadwalader C, 
Washburn, Ellibu B. Washburne, Isracl Washburn, Wells, 
Wilson, Windom, and Woodruff—112. ten? ee 


So the House refused to adjourn. 


1859... 


. Pending the vote, 
„Mr. CASE stated 
Mr. Davinson. 
"Mr. McK NI 


‘that he had paired off with 


that.time., It was for a, higher purpose nee was 
alleged by some gentlemen on the other. side of 
the House that I offered that resolution. It was 
not for delay... I want, to get at the sentiments of 
gentlemen, ‘and I will smoke them out [laughter] 
efore we take another hallot. E 
„Mr. SICKLES took the. floor, but yielded to 
Mr. BARKSDALE, who moved that the Flouse 
do.now adjourn. KEP snes S 
Mr. FARNSWORTH called for the yeas and 
nays. en f 
My. STANTON called for tellers on the yeas 
and nays. — i i 
Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Reacan and 
Wiison were appointed. 


“The House divided; and the tellers reported— ' 


ayes twenty-nine. e 
So the yeas and nays were not ordered. 
The question was taken, and the motion was 
agreed to; and, thereupon (at cight minutes to 
five o'clock, p. m.,) the House adjourned. ` 


“IN SENATE; 
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The Journal ofyesterday Wis'tead and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. KING presented the petition of Daniel T. 
Ticmann and others, citizens of New York, pray- 
ing Congress to pass a law to prevent all further 
traffic in, and monopoly of the public lands of 
the United States, and that ‘they be laid out in 
farms and lots of limited size, for the free and 
exclusive use of actual settlers; which was ordered 
to lie on the table until’ the committees shall be 
appointed. ` = 

r. BINGHAM presented the petition of Allen 
Gaylord and others, citizens of Ohio, praying that 
land may be granted to the. heirs of those who 
served in the Indian wars, and that of 1812 with 
Great Britain; which was ordered to lic on the 
table until the committees shall be appointed. ` 

Mr. TEN EYCK presented the petition. of 
William A. Newell and others, citizens of New 
Jersey, praying the passage of a law to prevent 
all further traffic in, and monopoly of the public 
lands of the United States, and that they be laid 
out in farms and lots of limited size, for the free 
and exclusive use of actual settlers; which was 
ordered to lie on the table until the committees 
shall be appointed. 

He also presented the memorial of W. Brenton 
Boggs, a purser in the Navy, praying to be al- 
lowed additional pay during the time he was at- 
tached to the expedition for the exploration and 
survey of the China Seas and Behring’s Straits; 
which was ordered to lie. on the table until the 
committees shall be appointed. ` 


NOTICES OF BILLS. 


Mr. BAYARD gave notice of his intention to 
ask leave: to introduce the following bills: 

A -bill ‘to: amiend an act entitled “An act to 
regulate the carriage of passengers in steamships 
or other vessels,” approved March 3, 1855; 

A bill to supply vacancies, in certain offices; 

A bill concerning appeals and writs of error; - 

A bill concerning scamen;. and 

A bill concerning the administration of justice 
in criminal cases. : 

Mr. RICE gave notice of his intention to ask 
leave to introduce the following bills: 

“A bill. to provide for the construction of a cus- 
tom-house, post office and court-house,in St. Paul, 
Minnesota; i, 

- A bill to provide for the erection of a military 
post.in the. valley of the Red River of the North, 
néar, the British boundary line; and 

‘A bill to extend the provisions of the swamp 
land act to the State of Minnesota. 


: INVASION OF HARPER’S FERRY. 
The Senate resumed the consideration.of the 


GHT. I mévethat the House do; 
now. procecd to ballot for Speaker before adjoum- 


followin 5 resolution, submitted by Mr. 


‘intended to subvert the government of any of the States of 


on the 5th of December ee 
Resolved, Thata committee be appointed to. inquire int 
acts attending the late invasion and seizure of the a 
ory dnd arsenal of the United ‘States at Harper’s Ferry, 
Virginia; by a band of. armed men, and report whether the 
samé was attended by armed resistance to-the authorities: 
and public forec of the United States, and. by the murder. 
of ‘any of the citizens of Virginia, or of any troops sent 
thereto protect the public property ; whethersuch invasion 
and: seizure: was made under color of any organization: 


the Union; sybat was the character nd extent of such or- 
ganization; and whether any citizens of the United States, 
not présent, were implicated therein or accessory thereto 
by coutributions of money, arms, munitions, or otherwise 5. 
what was tie character and extent of the military equip- ; 
mentin ihe hands, or under the control, of said armed hand, | 
and where and hew and when the same was obtained ‘abd 
transported to the place so invaded. “And that said corm- 
mittee report whether any. and what legislation may, in 
their opinion, be necessary, onthe part of the United States, 
for the future préservation of the peace of the county, or 
for the safety of the public property; and that said committee 
have power to send for persons-and papers. 

The pending question being on the following 
amendment offered by Mr. TRUMBULL: ` 

And that the said committee also inquire. into the facts 
attending the invasion, seizure, and robbery, in December, 
1855, of the arsenal of the United States, at Liberty, inthe 
State of Missouri, bya mob or body of armed men, and 
report whether such seizure and robbery was attended by 
resistance to the authorities of the United States, and fol- 
lowed by an invasion of the Territory of Kansas, and tlic 
plunder and murder of any of its inhabitants, or of any cit- 
izen of the United States, by the.persons who thus seized 
the arms and ammunition of the. Government, or others 
combined with them. Whether said seizure and robbery 
of the arsenal were made under color of any organization, 
intended to subvert the government of the States-or Teiti- 
tories of the Union; what was the character and: cxtent of 
such organization ; and whether any citizens of the United 
States, not present, were implicated therein. or accessory 
thereto’ by contributions of money, arms, ammunition, ‘or 
otherwise; what was the character and extent of the mili: 
tary equipments in the hands or under the control of said 
mob, and haw and when and where the same were subse- 
quently used by such mob; what was the valuc of the arms 
and ammunition of every description so taken from said 
arsenal by the mob; whether the same or any part thereof 
bave been retumed; and the value of such as were lost; 
whether Captain Luther Leonard, the United States officer 
in command of the arsenal at the time, communicated the 
facts in relation to its seizure and robbery to his superior 
omger, and what measures, if any, Were taken in reference 
thereto. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate ad- 
journed upon the motion of the Senator from 
Florida, [Mr. Matiory.] Is the Senate ready 
for the question? 

A long pause ensued. Many of the scats of 
Senators were vacant. f 

Mr. WADE. I move that the Senate do now 
adjourn. [“ Oh, no!?’] 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I hope we shall have-the 
question on the resolution. - This isa good time 
to get it. 

he VICE PRESIDENT. The question is 
on the: amendment of the Senator from Illinois, 
on which the yeas-and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Wisconsin, [Mr. Dooxrrriz,} in: the remarks 
which he submitted to the Senate the other day, 
used this language: 

“T agree, Mr. President, that the time has come when 
we should understand each other, and understand cach 
other fully and distingUy; when there should be no con- 
ceahments, when we shouid make a clean breast of the 
whole matter, and learn how we stand upon this floor.” 

Jn that sentiment. I fully and cordially concur; 
and, to ascertain where we stand, reluctantly rise 
this morning with the purpose of addressing the 
Senate, in the spirit of courtesy and of candor. I 
wish to know how we. stand, and, endeavoring to 
suppress any fecling of bitterness or of indigna- 
tion, which recent events and somg¢ of the debate 
in this Senate might justly excite in any.southern 
breast, shall, at the same.time, speak with frank-. 
ness, impartiality, and truth. {trust that I shall 
be. heard with patience, and be answered with | 
frankness, for I wish to know where we stand. 

Northern Senators, on the other side of the 
Chamber, profess to respect, and declare that they 
will observe and maintain, all the constitutional. 
rights of the South. {f you be sincere in this dec- 
laration, if your party intend to. keep this pledge, 
there. is no cause of difference between us, and we 
may. remain, until the final trump shall sound, 
brethren and equals in this Confederacy. But 
pardon me if Į mistrust your pledges. While you | 
may think that such is. the spirit and such the 
tendency of the principles aad. sentiments, which 


+. 


Senator. treats the late mar ray: 
ginia with a levity which would-be insuline totis 
If it came from any other than:one, whp.segms:t0 


scatter dragon’s tecth over the plains of the Souths- 
in the hope, it would scem, that there will spring.. 
up. armed men ready: to destroy our domesti siim- 
stitutions, to desolate our fields, and to drenchour 
hearthstones in. fraternal: blood); Others, with 
frightful manner,and with fierce and br Ve WOLDS, 
threaten us with.coercion.if we refugosto. submit 
to their, authority, no: matter however tyrannigal, 
unconstitutional, and oppressive. ,.., ny 
“These are the ‘evid 


: idences, of fraternal. affgetion 
and of respect for the South which you tender? . 

Mr. President; Wendell Phillips has. said, I 
think truly said—speaking of .this foray apon. 
Virginia—that ‘it is the. natural result of anti- 


slaver teaching: For one, L accept its 1 expected- 
it? T admire.his courage and his candor, . Like 


another corsair, he shuns no question, and he, 
wears,no mask. - He speaks his whole mind, and 
the real feeling of his heart. He indulges.in no- 
diplomatic or Delphic language, byt. speaks àn 
plain Anglo-Saxon what he thinks:and feels; and: 
for this T applaud him and. approve his.conduct, 
I may clain’ somewhat of prophetic ken foran. 
opinion expressed..on this, foor, now. pear, four 
yearssince. Isaid that the natural and necessary 
result of the anti-slavery.teachings:of the Repubr , 
lican party was civil strife and bloodshed, and 
that it would, occur if that party prevailed in. the 
North. I spoke it under a solemn sense of, rer 
sponsibility to my State and to the Union, I 
believed it. My predictions have proved proph- 
ecies, and have been realized at, Elarper ae : 
How could ithe otherwise? , [submit to Senators: 
whether they ought to expect to teach. their con-, 
stituencics to. hato slavcholding. and slavchold- 
ers, and -yet.to restrain: them from any violation 
of our rights? When you teach them that slavery 
| ig a crime against man and a sin in the eyes of 
Heaven, and has no guarantecin the Federal Con- 
stitution, how can you expect men to respect our 
rights or to refrain from acts of violence and. of 
injury? The principles you profess, the sentis. 
ments you avow, the very platform read in, our 
hearing, bind you, as honcst men, to exert every 
means within your power to abolish slavery, not, 
only within exclusive Federal jurisdiction, but 
within the States.in which it exists, . op 
Governor Chase, of Ohio, expressed toja citizen 
of my State and a resident of the-town in which 
I live, what 1 do, sincerely believe is the gencral 
sentiment of the Republican party.. The Rev. 
William D. Chadick, a gentleman, a scholar, and 
a Christian, the presiding pastor of a Presbyte- 
rian church in my town, who never desecrated 
the pulpit by political discourses, but has proved. 
himself a, man of pure piety and peace, says, ina 
letter to an editor of a newspaper iF that town,; 
i that, in.a conversation wi Corns ‘Chase,. 
during the winter of 1857, at Cincinnati, where. 
he had gone to ascertain whore.he could colonize. 
some forty or more slaves manumitted by a Cit- 
izen of Alabama, that Governor Chase closed his. 
remarks by saying with emphasis, that-— .. 
“¢For his part, he would rather never see another, free 
negro set his foot upon Ohio soil.’ . I asked his reason. 
‘Because,’ said he, ‘their moral influence’ is degrading,’ 


you avow, we regard them in a far different light. 


I then remarked, that it appeared to me-a glaring incon- 
sistency in him and others in Ohio, to love our eouthem 
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slaves so much as to desire their freedom and clamor for 
their emancipation, and. yet hate them so much as‘to*be 
unwilling: to allow them: a:home in their own State; es- 
pecially so, since, by the existing laws in the slave States, 
the negro cannot be liberated and remain where-he is. He 
replied: ‘I do not wish the slave emancipated because I love 
him, but because Lhate his master—I hate. slavery—T hate a] 
mat that.will own a slade?” o> >. i 


Such, Mr. President, I sincerely believe is the 
common ‘sentiment of the Republican party; such 
hasbeen, substantially, the language ‘of other 
Senators’ who have ‘sat ‘upon this floor, or, at 
léast; the sentiment avowed by them. I do not 
doubt that Governor Chase said it, because I know 
Mr. Chadick to be a man above ‘suspicion and 
without reproach, who never violates the com- 
mandments or dishonors the cause of the Prince 
of Peace, whom he professes to follow. And yet 
I-will say that, from my acquaintance with Gov- 
emodr’ Chase, while he was a Senator upon this 
floor; I was persuaded that hc was timong the 
last men of that party who would entertain feel- 
ings so rancorous, or indulge in their expression 
in such decided and bitter terms; for he is a 
scholar of highly cultivated intellect and refined 
feelings, whose deportment here was that of an 
affable, amiable, ‘and philanthropic man. His 
colleague, in former days, who now sits upon 
this. floor, has uttered substantially the same 
sentiment. ; : i 

Mr. WADE. Does the Senator refer to me? 

Mr. CLAY. Ido refer to you, sir. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CLAY. I will, most assuredly. 

: Mr. WADE. ‘I only wish the Senator to give 
my Janguage, and the time and place when such 
a:sentiment was uttered, that is all. I think he is 
mistaken about it, 

“Mr. CLAY. I will do so. If the Senator is 
not misreported in a speech delivered in the State 
of Maine, in the summer of 1855, he declared that 
the North and the South hated cach other as cor- 
dially as the English and the Russians. I do 
not pretend to quote hig exact language, but I did 
so in his presence in 1856, and he did not ques- 
tion the correctness of my recital. His sentiment 
was that as cordial hatred existed between the 
North and the South as between the English and 
the Russians, who were then carrying on war 
in the Crimea against cach other. 

The same sentiment: has been often avowed in 
different language, by the distinguished Senator 
from New York, (Mr. Sewanp,] not now in his 
seat; and I feel no compunction or hesitation in 
referring to his remarks or criticising them, be- 
cause I have done so in his presence, and he did 
not deny the correctness of my quotation or dis- 
sent from the construction which T placed on his 
language. He has denounced, throughout: the 
State of New York, the slavcholders of this coun- 
try, in language not so coarse but quite as harsh 


as that used by the Senator from Ohio who sits ` 


before me. The Senator from Ohio has charac- 
terized us as Vandals who had stolen northern 
rights. A Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Sum- 
nen] denounced us as robbers, and declared that— 

* There is no vilencss of dishonesty, no denial of human 
rights, that is not plainly involved in the support of sla- 
very. : 

The Senator from Ohio declared, that— 

is Slavery, founded in violonec, must always be aggres- 
sive; and the moment it ceases to be aggressive, it ceases 
tobeatall. That is its very life; its being is outrage.’ 

The Senator from New York denounced us as 
a “‘ perfidious privileged class,” and charged us 
with fraud, perfidy, and dishonor. 

Now, sir, I could multiply quotations of sim- 
ilar sentiments from others who sit on this floor, 
or have sat here, and from distinguished Repre- 
sentatives of that party in the other end of this 
Capitol. But we are told that these men do not 
express the sentiments of the Republican party, 
and the Sengtor from Illinois [Mr. TRUMBULL] 
denies that they have the right to speak for that 
party. ‘These sentiments were uttered previous 
to the elections of these distinguished men to the 
Senate of the United States or to the House of 
Representatives; and do they think we are so 
stupid, and so ignorant of the character of ourin- 
stitutions, as to be persuaded that those elected 
to high offices do not reflect the feclings and opin- 
ions of the electors? 

In this country, office-holders are generally the 
expositors and advocates of principles and senti- 


- or endeavor to éxcuse themselves for their hatred 


ments which they Kriow ate congenial to the 
minds and hearts of the people who elect them. 
Hence’ I presume that those men spoke what the 
party whom they represent thought and felt; and 
therefore say that the Republican party cordially 
hate slaveholding and slaveholders. In saying 
this I intend no personal disrespect. ` I hate crime 
and. criminals, acknowledge no fellowship. with . 
those who commit a felon’s acts and- deserve. a 
felon’s fate, and do not feel that apology is due to' 
anybody for this declaration.. Itis not incumbent 
upon those who regard. slavcholding as a crime. 
and slavcholders.as criminals, to offer any apology. 


of us and avowal of it before the world.. ` 

I might quote, from northern Republicans, ex- 
pressions of hatred, abhorrence, and loathing of 
us, until the list stretched to the length of the 
calendar of saints, but wit] forbear, because this 
is not pleasant ta me, and may not be instructive 
or entertaining to the other side of the Senate, 
who doubtless have heard, and know much more, 
than any southern man can tell. 

But your hatred for our institutions and for us 
is disclosed in the very platform which was jeer- 
ingly read in our hearing by the Senator from 
Illinois, in which you denounce slavery as a 
* twin relic of barbarism” with polygamy. Po- 
lygamy is not. only in your an our estimation 
an unchristian, heathenish, and barbarous prac- 
tice, but a violation of the revealed will of God, 
of natural law, and of the rights, interests, and 
duties of humanity. It is not merely a sin, but 
is, also, a crime. Your laws and our laws, and | 
the laws of all Christian States, punish it as a 
crime. You denounce slavery equally as a sin 
and a crime, and. would, no doubt, proscribe and 
punish itif yow had the power. 

Furthermore, your platform declares that the 
negro is entitled to liberty and equality with the 
white man in social and political rights. : Do I 
misinterpret it? If so, correct me. I so ander- 
stand it, and many of your northern States illus- 
trate it in their acts of legislation. In the State 
of Massachusetts, for instance, you accord the 
negro the elective franchise, enroll him in the mili- 
tia, and admit him to every other civil and polit- 
ical right which the white man can enjoy—ay, 
you grant him even by law the privilege of inter- 
marriage with the white race, Does the Senator 
from Massachusctis (Mr. Witson] condemn this? 
Will he say, in the presence of the American 
Senate, that his Legislature has erred, or that his 
party has, in conferring on the negro all the civil 
rights, privileges, and immunities of the white 
man, especially in authorizing amalgamation by 
intermarriage? If so, I will with pleasure yield 
him the floor. He declines to do it; and hence 
it must be inferred that. he approves the entire 
equality, maintained by the statutes of his State, 
between the negro and the white races, even to 
ihe extent of commingling their blood by lawful 
marriage. The State of New Hampshire is but 
little, if any, behind Massachusetts, and I should 
propound similar questions to her representatives 
if they were present. «Indeed, there are, if I am 
not misinformed, but few of the northern States 
in which you have not, by special legislation, ad- 
mitted the negre to all, or nearly all, the rights 
and privileges of the white man. 

Therefore, I repeat, that you maintain by your 

latform, and illustrate by your legislation, your 
Belief that the negro is the equal of the white man 
in social and political rights, and that all dispar- 
aging distinctions by legal enactment between the 
two should be obliterated. Youthusmakea chasm 
between the North and the South so deep and 
wide that it can never be filled up or bridged over. 
You cannot pass it without sacrificing your prin- 
ciples or denying your faith, We cannot pass it 
without denying our faith and sacrificing our coun- 
try. Hence, we can never stand together. Hence, 
we can never submit to your domination until we 
are prepared to pass beneath the yoke, and sur- 
render all that is dear to us in the present or in 
the future. : 

You show your hatred of slaveholding and of 
slaveholders, in other ways, by your non-action of 
legislation as wellas by youraction. Fortwenty- 
five years past, our negroes have been stolen or 
robbed from us, either by individuals or by organ- 
ized bands of predatory northern invaders. ‘Tell 


me, northern Senators, what nope ee 7 
State has ever, by any act of legislation, provide 


for the punishment of these depredations upon our 


property, or for the suppression and’ prevention 


of such offenses? Is there one? If there be one, 
I should be glad to hear it. My friend on my 
right (Mr. GREEN] says that the State of Illinois 
did it; but I ask him whether. it was not the act of 
a Democratic Legislature? S i 

Mr. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. CLAY. [knew it must be. ee 

Mr. GWIN. I will state to the Senator from 
Alabama that California, year after year, has 
passed a fugitive slave law—a local law. . 

“Mr. CLAY. “I repeat to my friend the same 
uestion: Was it not the act of a Democratic 
egislaturc? 

Mr. GWIN. Of course it was, for we never 
have any other. i i f 

Mr. CLAY. Of course it was; but nowherè, 
in any non-slaveholding State of this Union, ex- 
cept where the Democratic party have prevailed, 
and while they have controlled legislation, has 
any act been possed to suppress the thieving and 
robbery which have been carried on upon the slave 
property of the South. Thus, you have counte- 
nanced the robbery of our property. and violation 
of our rights; you have encouraged it by your 
non-action. In vain we have complained; we have 
remonstrated; we have invoked you, as brethren, 
living under a common Constitution, in the bond 
of a common Union, and professedly devoted to 
the same common-destiny, to discharge your sol- 
cmn obligations—obligations devolved on you by 
the comity of confederate friendly States—de- 
volved on you by the solemn injunctions of the 
Federal Constitution—obligations which you are 
adjured by a solemn oath to carry out and main- 
tain. i 

Suppose I paused here and went no. further, 
might I not truly say that the sentiment of Gov- 
ernor Chase is ‘illustrated by the practice of the 
party to which you bélong? Where is the Sena- 
tor of the Republican party, who, in his place, will 
get up and say that he thinks it is the duty of the. 
Legislature of the State which he represents, by 
legislation, to prevent these predatory incursions 
into southern States, and the kidnapping, steal- 
ing, and running off ef our slaves? here is 
one who condemns it, and will say that his State 
ought'to suppress these unfriendly and hostile. 
acts? Ipause for arcply. Notone, All would 
encourage these depredations upon our property, 
atleastby non-action. All admit, by their silence, 
that their Legislatures are right to discountenance, 
to discourage, and to destroy that institution, as 
far as they dare do. 

But your Legislatures have not been content, by 
inaction, to countenance these depredations upon 
our rights and our property. You have actually 
encouraged them by positive legislation. The 
State of Massachusetts, under Republican admin- 
istration, has passed an act for the purpose of 
nullifying the fugitive slave law. Shedisfranchises 
the lawyer who there appears for the claimant of 
afugitive slave. She threatens the judge who 
dares try any such cause.with impeachment.. She 
punishes ignominiously, as well as by fine, the 
jailor or other officer who assists in the seizure or 
the restoration of a fugitive slave. She menaces 
with ignominious punishment all ministerial or 
military officers who aid in enforcing that law. 
Na doubt she does it with the approbation of the 
Senators from Massachusetts. If not, let them 
now speak. It is not denied, and I take it for 
granted that they approve of this legislation. 
Well, similaracts have been passed in New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Maine, New York, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and, doubtless, in, other 
States whose legislation I have not had time to 
review. Allof those have nullified, so far as they 
could do, the fugitive slave law of 1850, and have 
provided for punishing as a crime the execution, 
or aiding or abetting in the exccution, of that act. 
Will not one Senator from cither of those States 
declare, in the presence of the American Senate, 
and proclaim to the American people, his disap- 
proval of those acts? Will none here admit that 
they are, as they certainly are, gross infractions of 
the Federal Constitution and inexcusable abuses 
of rights solemnly guarantied by that instrument 
to the South? I pause for a reply. Not one! 
And yet you proclaim in our hearing, boldly, and 
with apparent frankness and sincerity, that your 
party tries and intends to observe and maintain 
all the constitutional rights of the South. Can 
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ou make us believe it in the face of these acts? 

ö you think you can persuade us to credit your 
assertions, when I ask you here to condemn, to 
disapprove, in any terms you may please, these 
acts of your Legislatures, and you sit mute, and, 
by your silence, acknowledge that they Bete aac 
your principles and your sentiments? ` here is 
the Senator on that side of the Chamber, who, if 
summoned by a legally authorized officer of the 
Government, either State or Federal, to assist in 
the récapture or the rendition of a fugitive slave, 
would do so? I venture to say there 18 not onc— 
notone. Yea, your Legislatures have gone even 
further. The Legislature of Michigan has made 
ita tea offense to carry a slave within the limits 
of that State, and I believe the same is true of the 
State of New Hampshire. Yet the Senator from 
Michigan, (Mr. Cuanpien,] the other day, pro- 
tested that he was in favor of observing all the 
obligations of the Federal Constitution. I ask 
him to say whether he condemns the action of the 
party to which he belongs in the Legislature of 

ichigan, within afew years past, by which they 
have nullified the fugitive slave act and rendered 
it a penal offense to carry a slave even within the 
limits of the State. He says nothing. He admits, 
by his silence, his approbation of this legislation. 

The Senator from Wisconsin tells us of his 
party, speaking for his party, that: 

« Ag I understand it, we stand here.as equals and breth- 
ren, the representatives of equal and sovereign States, 
bound to maintain the Government of the United States, 
the Constitution of the United States, and the laws of the 
United States which are enacted in pursuance of the Con- 
stitution. As individual members of the Senate, we are 
bound, by our oath to the Constitution of the United States, 
zo maintain that Constitution, and to maintain the laws 
which are enacted in pursuance of it, and to maintain them 
at all hazards and against all enemies, no matter whether 
they come from abroad or whether they exist at home.” 


And, notwithstanding I show him thatthe mem- 
bers of his party are the enemies of that Consti- 
tution, and the violators of the laws of the United 
States—that they have violated them under the 
solemn adjuration of an oath to support them, by 
their legislation—he, by his silence approves these 
violations. He does not dare get up and rebuke 
his party. He does not dare, with all his pro- 
fossed devotion to the Union and the Constitution, 
to raise his voice in their behalf. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield? 

Mr. CLAY. Certainly. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I desire not to enter now 
into a discussion of the question, but simply to 
state to the honorable Senator from Alabama that 
the Constitution of the United States, construed 
properly, gives to the Congress of the United 

tates no power to pass a fugitive slave law. The 
Constitution of the United States simply inhibits 
the States from discharging from service the fugi- 
tive who may be held Ly the laws of the State 
from which he escapes. I shall not now enter 
into the discussion; but at a proper time and ona 
proper occasion, I am willing to do so. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, I shall enter into no 
constitutional argument with the Senator respect- 
ing the fugitive slave act of 1850, or that of 1793; 
but his Legislature has never passed any act for 
the rendition of fugitive slaves, and will the Sen- 
ator say here that he would advise his Legislature, 
in the absence of any congressional legislation 
upon the subject, to pass a law for the punish- 
ment of stealing or robbery of our negroes, and 
providing for their rendition? Would he advise 
his party and the people of the State he repre- 
sents, to pass such an act? He, too, is silent. Fle 
would not doit. Whata bare mockery of our 
rights, what a shcer pretense of regard for your 
constitutional obligations, to tell us that you will 
violate the fugitive slave law because you do not 
regard it as constitutional, and yet, at the same 
time, admit that you will pass no act by your 
State Legislatures to maintain that Constitution 
and to vindicate our rights, solemnly guarantied 
by Bie fathers and ours in that instrament! 

hus I show that, by your avowed sentiments, 
by your professed principles, and by the acts of 
your party, wherever you have obtained power 
within your States, you evince your hatred of 
glaveholding and slaveholders. Why should you 
et up and express your abhorrence of the crime 
of John Brown? Why should you endeavor to 
exculpate your party from any camipliaty, gither 
in act or in intention or in princip 


e, with’ John į 


Brown, when, on the platform which you flaunt 
in bitter mockery and raillery in our faces, you 
denounce the institution of slavery as a crime dė- 
serving the execration of all Christian and civilized 
peopl! “Would you receive Brigham Young and 

is followers as your equals in social life? Do 
you think that he is entitled even to’ the civilities 
and courtesies that are due between gentlemen? | 
You cannot say that you do; and yet you damn 
us to everlasting infamy, together with him, by 
your platform, which you avow is the exponent 
of the principles of your party. I repeat, then, 
how can you expect us to affiliate with you, or 
to feel any of that fraternal love which is the spirit, 
of this Union, and without which it cannot tong 
exist, when you pice aun to the world, without 
hesitation, yourabhorrence of our institutions and 
your ‘hatred of us? Do you think that we are 
more or less than men; that we are devoid of the 
sensibilities of human nature; that we have no 
pride of honor, no pride of State, no pride of an- 
cestry? If you do not, why mock us with your 
professions of fraternal love and respect, and chide 
us for not reciprocating those sentiments? 

The root of all this evil is in the antagonism of 
principle and sentiment that cannot be reconciled 
if you speak what you mean and believe. You 

roclaim by your platform and maintain by your 
egislation the equality of the negro with the white: 
man in social and political rights. You never can 
impress the non-slavcholders. of the South with 
that idea. They do not, and never can, believe 
that the negro ïs the cqual of the white man. 
They know that he is not their equal by nature, 
and was not made or declared their equal by the 
Constitution of the United States. They believe 
that slavery is the normal condition of the negro. 
They have unanswerable reasons for that belief. 
The history of the aboriginal negro in Africa, of 
the freed negro in the West Indies, in Liberia, in 
your own States, as well as in ours, attests the 
correctness of this opinion. Look at your own 
statistics; look at the records of your poor-houses 
and prison-houses, and what do they establish ? 
That free-negrodom is the synonym of poverty, 
destitution, pauperism, viciousness, crime, dis- 
case, and death ! 

I repeat, the root of the evil is your assertion 
of the equality of the negro with the white man. 
The fruits of it are your platform pledge to pro- 
hibitslavery in the Tevritorics of the United States. 
You promise to go no further in your platform; 
but the logical and necessary sequence of that 
pledge and the principles you avow is to prohibit 
slavery wherever the Federal Government has 
exclusive jurisdiction—whenever you get the 
power. There is not a Senator, except, erhaps, 
the Senator from Illinois, who spoke the other 
day ,who belongs to the Republican party who will 
say here, in our presence, that if he had the power 
in both Houses of Congress, and by the aid of the 
chief executive of his party, he would not favor 
passing an act abolishing slavery in the ‘Territo- 
ries, if it existed there, and prohibiting slaver 
in all the Territories of the United States. If 
there is one, Iethim now speak. Not one of you 
but is pledged by your platform to prohibit and 
abolish slavery in all the Territories of the United 
States. Such was your avowed purpose in the 
canvass of 1856; and such is your purpose this 
day, although you may not avow it. You pro- 
claim that it is not only the right, but that it is | 
the duty of Congress, to ania in the Territo- 
ries ‘those twin relies of barbarism, polygamy 
and slavery.”? Now, I submit, if you feel bound 
by your respect for the laws of God, which are 
violated, as you allege, by the institution of sla- 
very, by your respect for the Federal Constitu- | 
tion, which you swore to support—the primary | 
object and ulterior design of which you say was 
to secure liberty to all men within exclusive Fed- 
eral jurisdiction—how can you escape the obliga- 
tion, ornegléct your duty to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia, whenever you can get the 
power? Many of you have declared a purpose 
to do so; and your great leader, Mr. SEWARD, 
has once offered a bill to carry out that purpose. 

Is there one of you who will say that Congress 
possesses greater power over the Territories of 
the United States than over the District of Co- 
lumbia? Not one, I presume. way are you 
not equally pledged to abolish it in al the forts, 
arsenals, dockyards—wherever the Federal flag 
floats and excludes State jurisdiction? If faithful | 


to the principles you profess, if you would’ carry. 
them out to their logical and necessary result, y 

must doit. ‘How could you, in view 0 i 
form, give any countenance or protection to 
slavery upon the high seas?” Suppost a’ vessel 
filled with negroes from the port of ¢ st 
should sail for the port of Galivéston, in. Texas; 
arid it should be seized bya British ‘or French 
man-of-war, and all the ake a 


aves should be confis- 
cated, is there one of ‘you who would, ag a last ` 
resort, redress our wrongs by war? “Is there one | 
who would be willing even to claim and insist 
recompense for our property through our fore 
minister at either of those courts? I panso fora: 
reply. Not one! We have instancës to attest: 
that: your party will not seek indemnity for our 
losses of such’ property anywhere, of any State 
or nation, under any circumstantes. E 
Well, Senators, what does this all ilustrate | 
and evidence? That the declaration of Governor 
Chase is a frank though perhaps impolitic avowal 
of the common sentiment of your party, that you 
hate slaveholding and slaveholders, and that so. 
intense and bitter is your hatred that you will not 
observe the solemn ‘obligations of the Constitu- 
tion to protect their property and maintain ‘their 
constitutional rights. Then, if your party obtain 
power, and you can control the legislation of this ` 
Government by a dominant majority in the House ` 
of Representatives and Senate, and bya chiéf 
exctutive officer, what are we of the South ‘to , 
expect? Why, that you will denounce sentence. 
of outlawry against slaveholders wherever, they 
go beyond the limits of the slaveholding States; 
that if they dare venture upon the’ high seas, in: 
a non-slaveholding State, in the Territories, in the 
District of Columbia, in any fort, arsenal, or dock- 
yard in the United States, it must'be at the eril 
of their property and their lives., You condemn 
them to eternal quarantine within the limits of, 
the slaveholding States. And what is your pur- 
pose in doing this? ae 
The Senator from Vermont, [Mr. Cortanan | 
whom I respect for his intelligence, his personal 
integrity, and his high bearing, avowed what that 
purpose is—and it has been declared by other Sen- 
ators of your party—when he said that the policy.. 
of the northern people, in inhibiting the spread of 


| slavery in the Ferritorics, was its ultimate exter- 


mination. To quote his exact language, he said 
the northern peor believe “that the more it is 
circumscribed the less is it productive, and the 
sooner will be emancipation.” Then, forewarned 
as we are -that the purpose of your party is the 
ultimate extermination of slavery-——— : 

Mr. COLLAMER, ‘Will the gentleman allow 
me to interrupt him? f i 

Mr. CLAY. Certainly. š 

Mr. COLLAMER. T take it the gentleman 
understands, from the very terms which he has 

noted as being mine, that emancipation would be 
the act of the southern people themselves. 

Mr. CLAY. ‘Exactly. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Not that we desire eman- 
cipation in any other way than by the act of the 
people who are themselves the owners of the 
slaves. 

Mr. CLAY. I read what the Senator said. 

Now, the Senator disclaims, and I believe he 
honestly and sincercly disclaims for himself, any 
purpose to assail that institution within the States 
by an attempt to abolish slavery by congressional 
act. acquit him of any such purpose as that. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Itcertainly implies nothing 
of that kind—nothing but emancipation by the 
masters themselves, like manumission, sending it 
from the hand. 

Mr. CLAY. But the idea annotinced by the 
Senator, and expressed in the speech from which 
I have quoted, is that if you will cireumscribe 
slavery and confine it within narrow limits, by 
the increase of that people the time must soon 
arrive when they will cease to be a source of profit 
to the master, and when they will be a tax upon 
him; andhe will, therefore, be constrained, in self- 
defense, to emancipate his.slaves. That is their 
mode of achieving the same object which is avowed 
by the Abolitionists, and the only difference be- 
tween them is in the manner of the act. Both 
have the same will and purpose. The one goes 
to it directly by trampling on the Constitution, 
and by exerting all the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to effect it; the other propos’: only to. 
abuse and pervert those Federal powers, by ex- 
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th is told, «we will not respect. 
iisututional rights; we intend to violate |! 
ntend, whenever 4‘slave‘escapes from 
S; to secure him his liberty; we will 
encourage non-action on, the. part of our Legisla- 
tures to suppress. any forays within your limits,’ 
“tobbérs, and murderers; wo will en- 
eacts of nullification of the Federal fugitive 
ave law; we will not give you protection upon 
the high seas, in thé Territories, in the District of 
Columbia, anywhere within. exclusite: Federal. 
jurisdiction; we sentence you to outlawty if you | 
go beyond the limits of your own States; we con- 
demn you to perpetual, quarantine there 3, We re- 
gard you as: lépers whose touch is pollution and | 
whose enibrace is death; Wwe regard you. as:crim- 
inals whom we should ablior and condemn ; and 
then we-are asked, “ Why should the South com- 
plain of us; why should she reproach us with hos- 
tile designs against her institutions; why should 
she threaten secession in, the eventof the election 
of a Republican President??? Is it not manifest 
toall, who are not willfully blind, or entirely in- 
sensible to all the duties of a man who knows his 
rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, that they 
mock, us with that question? Do you suppose. 
that we intend to bow, our necks fo the yoke; 
that. we intend to submit to the domination of our 
enemies; that we intend to sit heré in your. pres- 
ence as hostages for the good behavior of our con- 
quered people—a people who will bo under your 
adininistration, het as sovereigns to rule, but as || 


slave 


the sentiment of the freemen of the South when 
he said that we would never submit to be governed 
by a Republican President, clected bya sectional 


majority. 
1856: 
“Can it he possible that those who are engaged in such 
a measure can have seriously reficeted upon the conse- 
quences which must inevitably follow in: case of success? 
Can they have the madness. or.the folly to believe that our | 
southern brethren would submit to be governed by such a 


Said he, in’ his Albany ‘speech, inj 


Chief Magistrate 2? TA 
I rise here to indulge in no menace, We have | 
been menaced, during this Congress and often 
before, by members of your party, with.the halter | 
and the hangman, if we dare resist your author- | 
ity and refuse to submit to subjugation. I know 
that those who are foremost. to threaten are gen- 
erally hindmost to execute. I'never havyeuttered, | 
and never will utter, any menace. I make nopre- | 
dictions, no promise for my State; but, in con- | 
clusion, will only say, that if she is faithful to |j 
the pledges she has made and principles she has 
rofessed; if she is.true to her own interest and 
her own honor; if she is not recreant to all that 
State pride, integrity, and. duty demands, she will 
never, submit to your authority. Iwill add, that 
unlegs she, and. all the southern States of this 
Union, with, perhaps, but two, or at most, three 
exceptions, are not faithless to the pledges they | 
have given, they will never submit to the govern- | 
mentofa President professing your political faith 
and elected by your sectional majority. You re- 
member that, after the adoption. of the compromise 
measures, in 1850, Georgia led. the van in declar- 
ing that, upon the happening ef cither of certain 
events, she would disrupt the ties that bind her’ 
to the Union. Those contingencies were the re- 
fusal to admit a State into this Union because it 
was slavcholding, or recognized the right to hold 
slaves; any.repeal or modification of the fugitive 
slave law; any attempt to abolish the inter-State 
slave trade; any. prohibition of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories of the United States, or the abolition of 
slavery in this District, or any place subject. to 
the jurisdiction of Congress. Every southern | 


themselyes to. maintain. those resolutions, and to 


| dissolve this. Union, if -they possess. the. power, 


upon the happening of cither of these, contingen- 
eles. Ha! : 


: Now, I submit w ether. there would notbe much. 


stronger cause, on the part of the southern: peo- 


ple; forseparation, upon theelection ofa President 
ofa party pledged.by their platform .to carry out 
all these measures. A. bare majority of Congress. 
might not faithfully express the.will of the people. 
It might be said, in deprecation of any extreme 


| action ou the part of the South or ofany of the south-, 
St ait;let us appeal fromthe servants | 
to their masters—from Congress to the people ofthe ; 


ery States, CW 


North—and see whether they approve.of this un- 
Just and iniquitous legislation.” But, when the 
people themselves, at. the ballot-box, deliberately 
avow. a purpose, on the part of the North, to ex- 
clude us from all the Territories. of the United 
States, by abolishing slavery therein or prohib- 
iting it therein; to refuse to keep that bond of. 
the Federal Constitution which pledges you to re- 
turnthe slave upon demand of his master; toabol- 
ish slavery within the District of Columbia, and 
wherever the Federal flag floats, Lask you whether 
we would not be cither insensible of our rights or 
indifferent to their maintenance, or. unworthy of 
them, if we quietly and peaceably submitted to 
the inauguration of your President? 

Mr, President, I forbear to say more. I trust 
now that the country, or at least that section of 
it from which I come, will be fairly forewarned 
of the fact that the Republican party is hostile in 
principle and sentiment to slaveholders and slave- 
holding; and that they are pledged, by thcir plat- 
forms and their legislative acts, in most of the 
northern States, to war upon the South, by cn- 
couraging the destruction of our property inslaves, 
‘by. forcing on us emancipation of them; by:abol- 
ishing slavery wherever Federal: prevails over 
State. jurisdiction—in Territories, this District, 
rSn, navy-yards, dockyards, and the high 
seas, I trust, sir, that the constituency whom I 
have the honor to represent, being thus. fore- 
warned, will prove themselves forearmed when-, 
eyer the time of trial which is threatencd shall 
arrive, . 

Mr. GWIN. Mr, President, it was not my 
purpose to address the Senate on this.question at 
all, but the speech of the Senator from Alabama: 
strikes me as a warning, such as has never been 
given.in the Senate of the United States before. 


ion of a vast majority of the people of tho slave- 
holding States of this, Confederacy. . 1 believe he 
has stated here to-day what will inevitably be the 
action of those States in the event of the election 
of a Republican candidate. to the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States. Entertaining this opin- 
jon, Į should be faithless to the trust thathas been 


sovereign States of the Confederation, whose peo- 
ple are unanimously in favor of this Union and its 
preservation, if I did notadd my voice of warning 
at this particular juncture, which is fraught, in my. 
judgment, with extreme peril. 

Mr. President, thercis a great mistake. existing 
in the non-slaveholding States of the Confederacy 


| in regard to the public sentiment of the South. 


They seem to entertain the delusion that there is 
no serious idea in the southern States to separate 


the election of a Republican candidate. for the 
Presidency. I believe, not.only that such is the 
i sentiment and determination of a vast majority 
of the inhabitants of the slavcholding States now, 
but that it will be nearly a unanimous sentiment 
in the event of such an election, and that it will 
then be carried into practice. It is a. matter of 
great importance at this period, especially when 
this subject is being discussed with the gravity 
with which it has been discussed since the Senate 
opened its present session, that the inhabitants of 


| the non-slaveholding States should no longer labor 


under. the delusion that the South will not act. I 
am inclined to think that the people in the North 


the step which has been predicted, and which it 
has been averred by the Senator from Alabama 
will be taken. One of the reasons which hasin- 


State but two, or at most three, by the unanimous | 
resolve of their Legislatures, the unanimous re- 

solve. of State. conventions, both Democratic and || 
Whig, and, latterly, American, have pledged 


| 
i 
i 
f 


i} 
al 


duced the citizens of the non-slaveholding States. 
to. believe that the South would not carry out this 


determination is, that, in their opinion, it is.im-. 


practicable. I think that is a great mistake. I 


generally do not imagine that:the South will take | 


I believe that that Senator has expressed the opin- | 


reposed in me as a representative of one of the | 


from the non-slaveholding States in the event of | 


believe that.the slaveholding States of. this Con- 
federacy. can establish a. separate and independent 
government. that will be.impregnable to the as- 
saults. of all, foreign enemies... They have. the 
elements, of power within. their. own boundaries, 
and the clements of strength. in those very insti- 
tutions which..are, supposed. in, the North to'be 
their. weakness, “It seems that. the geography of 
the conntry has not been looked.to.and examined. 
The local strength of the geographical: position of: 
the southern States has ndt-been-looked at by. 
those who think it is impossible for them to es- 
tablish and maintain a southern confederacy. I 
have had the curiosity to examine.as. tothe extent 
of sea-board.of the Atlantic States, andthe mode: 
in which itis divided, and T find, by looking-at 
the Coast Survey, that the shore line of the north- 
ern States. is only nine thousand three hundred 
and. thirty-four miles, while that of the southern 
States:is twenty-three thousand eight hundred and 
three-miles. To show how this.is distributed be- 
tween the several States, let, me present the fol- 


lowing table: , , : 
Table showing the shore line of States on the Atlantic and 


Gulf of Mexico. 
q [eso fey) sel sss 
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| Maine....ecseecee | 427 | 1,599 427 | 2,026 | 2,453 
i New Hampshire... 13 37 24 50 74 
| Massachusetts... | 209 5 k Q 
Rhode Island... 55 j, 0 
| Conndeticut. 4 
New York.. -N4 
New Jersey.....0.] 118 
Pennsylvania... - 
Delaware..... 29 
Maryland... 44: 
Virginia........6.] 148 
North Carolina.... | 299 
South Carolina...| 192 
Georgia .....0 000, i 
Florida... . 1,020 ` 
Alabama.. 33. 
Mi see 42 
Louisidna.........] 616 
TEXAS. senei | 353 


The southern States have,a sea-coast fitted for 
acommerce that they have not heretofore indulged 
in, because they could more profitably employ: 
their capital in-cultivating the soil. They have'a 
vast sea-coast indented with fine harbors, and 
those harbors-are so fortified, that if they take 
possession of them in advance, they can defend 
themselves against any cacmy who may attack 
them. i : 
Besides, Mr. President, itis not only practica- 
ble, but it ig safe for them to.do this. ‘One of the 
grave chargesmadc against the North by the Sen- 
ator.from Alabama, is that for twenty-five years 
there has been a constant system of aggression on - 
the property ofthe slaveholding States, by encour- 
aging the running away of their slaves andthrow- 
ing obsiructions in the way of their restitution, 
when nota solitary instance is brought forward 
to.show that any portion of the people of the 
non-slaveholding States of this Confederacy ever 
attempted to give encouragement tp the running 
away of slaves from foreign territory. We never 
hear of any encouragement to slaves to run away 
from Cuba or Brazil, although our ships are con- 
stantly in their harbors. The people of the slave- 
holding States believe that if they were a foreign 
government, that if they occupied the same rela- 
tion to the non-slavcholding States of the Atlantic 
sea-board that Spain and Brazil do, the spirit of 
fanaticism that encourages their slaves. to leave 
their masters and protects them when they get 
in the free.States, would cease to exist.. For this 
; reason it is considered that-there is safety in a sep- 
arate Government, so faras the possession of their 
property is concerned. 

here i r 


s another mistake in. the North; and ès- 
ecially on the part of the dominant party of the . 
North, at this time, in regard to the institutions of 

the South. There isa belief, probably not among 

the leaders of the party, but certainly among the 
great masses of tho party, that there.is.a-conflict 


i between the slave and his master; that the slave ` 


LOBE. 


hates his. master, and ïs kept in slavery. only by 
power and by fear. I undertake to say that that 
is à mistake; that the slaves of the South love 
their masters; that there is‘an‘affection existing 
inthe slave population towards their masters.that 
is entirely unknown and unappreciated in the free 
States. Look atthe recent event, at Harper’s 
Ferry, whero the slaves Were ‘yeady.to fight for 
their masters, and the moment they could, they 
escaped from their captors and ran back to their 
masters’ houses for protection. ‘That sentiment 1 
believe to be universal among the slaves. ‘There 
is a delusion in the minds of those who, regard 
slavery as.an oppression to the negro race, and 
hence the fatal steps that are being taken now to 
alienate one section of the Confederacy from the 
other. Not only do they not scel freedom, but 
it is a curse to them when they getit. Look at the 
free negroes, not only in our own country, but in“ 
the West Indies, as compared with the slaves of 
the southern States of this Union. I do not be- 
lieve the negro race have ever been so happy, or 
have enjoyed so many privileges, or have so nearly 
approached civilization, at any period from the 
beginning of the world to the present time, as they 
do in the slavcholding States of this Confederacy, 
in a state of slavery. It is a radical mistake for 
the people of the North to believe, as many of 
them do believe, that there is any likelihood of a 
conflict in the southern States, in the event of a 
separation, between the slave and his master, 
The masters would give thcir homes to their 
slaves for protection, and they, with’ the young 
men who are not capable of bearing arms, and the 
old men, would defend those homes, while the 
mass of the population would resist any attempt 
to infringe their rights if they established a 
southern confederacy, and protect this very in- 
stitution. I say those slaves who could be in- 
trusted with arms, with the old men and the 
boys, would protect their homes and cultivate 
their fields, while the men in the prime of life 
were fighting their enemy, if any enemy should 
present himself, which, I believe, will never be 
the case, R 

While this debate, on the other side of the 
Chamber, has been conducted somewhat guard- 
edly, there have been sentiments uttered which 
are well calculated to arouse indignation, and to 
stir the flame that is now raging in the country. 
You hear it said here that in the event of the clec- 
tion of a Republican candidate for the Presidency, 
if there is any resistance, they will hang those 
who resist. Now, who are they going to hang? 
One of the Senators indicated very plainly that he 
intended to hang the Governors of Siates. How 
is he going to gct at them? By invasion? Is it 
not an indication to the southern States of the 
Confederacy that they will be invaded, and that 
their Governors are to be taken and executed? 
Is it not a notice to the representatives of those 
fifteen States here, that if they dare to avow these 
opinions, they are to be-exceuted too? Is that 
the spirit that ought to be indulged, or are those 
the words that ought tọ be used here, if you wish | 
to preserve this Confederacy? Is it notaspecies 
of degradation to hold out to Senators represent- 
ing fifteen slavcholding States, that in the event of 
their resisting, or any portion of their population 
resisting the inauguration and government of a 
Republican President, they are to be putto death 
as traitors? Is not that the very reason why they | 
will now prepare to put themselves in such a po- 
sition that this threat cannot be executed by a 
Republican President, by preparing for the sop- | 
aration of this Government, and putting them- 
sclves in such a position that they can resist? It 
is inviting a dissolution of the Union; and it will | 
result in that, if this tote of remark is to be in- | 
dulged in here and elsewhere. f > 

There is another reason why the southern States 
should prepare, at this time, for this very event. 
Look at the recent elections in the non-slavehold- 
ing States. The Republican party has triumphed 
in almost every State—L may say every State on 
the Atlantic border, not pn the Pacific border; and | 
notwithstanding the-Union meetings that we have 
heard so much of, and they are very creditable to 
the parties who are engaged in them, I cannot see 
in them anything but the expression of the opin- | 
ion of the minority of those States. I cannot 
see, So far as my observation extends, that there 
has been any change in the public sentiment of 


the majority in those States where these meetings |! 


have been held. I notice, this morning, that in 
Boston, where a great Union mecting wag held, 
last week, the Republicans have succeeded, by a 
large majority, in clecting their mayor. Idonot 
sce any giving way in the majority that rules those 
States, in consequence of these Union meetings, 
of which we have heard.a good deal, and which 
are very: creditable to those engaged in them. 
Then hy shottld notthe South he forewarned’ by 
these elections to prepare for the result? for, asthe 
Senator from Alabama has said, there are a num- 
ber of the southern States which are so pledged 
to resist any aggression on their ‘rights, such, as 
would be the clection of a Republican Presidènt, 
that.they will be disgraced and dishonored if they 
do hot carry out their resolves. They ate not the 
resolutions of bodies of men assembled in public 
meetings; they are the resolutions of the egis- 
latures of sovercian States. i 

Now, Mr. President, I undertake to say thatthe 
southern States must look this question in the face, 
as it has been presented by tho Senator from Al- 
abama, to-day; because the organization: of the 
Republican party, in my judgment, looks tò the 
conquest ofthe South. Itisasectional party: Are 
there any Republicans in fifteen States of this Con- 
federacy? If there are any there, it is only in cer- 
tain localities; and, out of those localities, it would 
be dangerous for them to avow their sentiments, 
because the people in those fifteen States believe 
that the utterance of those sentiments would bé 
traitorous, and they would-be punished accord- 
ingly. Therefore, I consider it nothing but the 
inevitable result of the principles avowed by that 
party that the South should be prepared for resist- 
ance, in the event of such anelection. How could 
a Republican President carry on the Government 
in the southern States? Where would he get his 
Federal officers—his collectors of customs, his 
marshals, his district attorneys, his postmasters? 
I believe that, in a large majority of the slavehold- 
ing States, men who would accept commissions 
from a Republican President would be looked upon 
as public enemies, and they could not execute the 
dutics that were imposed upon them by the Pres- 
ident of the United States. How would they 
permit postmasters in South Carolina and Georgia 
and Alabama and those greut slaveholding States 
to be the recipients of documents that might be 
circulated to excite servile insurrection? Sir, itis 
impracticable. It is impossible for a Republicaii 
President to administer this Government over the 
slavcholding States of the Confederacy, in my 
judgment. 

Entertaining this opinion, I am not surprised 
at the declaration which has been made by the 
Senator from Alabama, and indicated by other 
Scnators in this discussion, that they will not sub- 
mit to such a rule; and it is because I. love this 
Union and represent a constituency who are unan- 
imously in favor of its preservation, that I have 
presented the views which I have submitted to- 
day. I say that a dissolution of the Union is not 
impossible, that it is not impracticable, and that 
the northern States are laboring under a delusion 
if they think that the southern States cannot scp- 
arate from them either violently or peaceably; 
violently if necessary. They can take possession 
of all the public property within their limits, and 
prepare against any aggression from the nov- 
| slaveholding States, or any other Power thatmay 
choose to infringe upon what they conceive to be 
their rights, It is because I believe they can sep- 
arate, and that they will scparate in the event tô 
which Ihave alluded, that Í have referred to the 
speech of the Senator from Alabama as a warning 
| to every man who loves this Union, that. now is 
the time to: present the question in its true form, 
and that the election of a Republican President is 
the inevitable destruction of this Confederacy. I 
have believed it for a long time. I stated it long 
since as a matter of opinion. It is not a question 
in which those whom I represent are particularly 
interested, for we are two thousand miles away 
from any slaves, but Ihave said it is a solemn 
warning. I want this Union to be perpetual, to 
last as Tong as the world lasts; but no such ele- 
| ment ought to be introduced into the administra- 
tion of public affairs as will render its destruction 
certain. The only movement that can be made 
in the northern States is such as I have indicated, 
to appeal to the citizens of the North to labor no 
longer under the delusion that the southern States 
do not intendtoact. Ibelievethey do. Tam cer- 


tain that they will act 
my intercourse with’ the 
but from personal iitercou 
and I think th est 
the public 
large majorit 
elivirons the'e 
been before. < f oe Bae a oe 
T know that heretofore threats of disunigh have 
been fulminated, but Ihave never believed until 
within the last few years ‘that the danger wAs so 
great. I have. always bélieved that ‘something 
could divert it, "Why? Because the partié 
existed in the country, č in all. thë S 


| 
f 
| 
| 


i 


x xisted i 
1 do not.pretend.to castany odium on the Re: 
lican party, or their leaders, or their doctrines but 
I say that with the view which thesouthern States 
entertain in regard to the platform of that party; 
as cxpressed by the Senator ‘from Alabama, it Is 
utterly. impossible in the event of the success ofA 
Republican candidate for the Presidency, that ths 
southern States will not resist, will not break t 
this Government as a matter: of necessity Hf 
safety. “Entertaining thesé opinions, T think 
| this disonssloh should not have been precipitated 
at this particular juncture. “I think’that thee 
ator from Ilinois had better have let this resol 
tion pass without bringing up’ this old question o 
conflict in Kansas. It would have been bette’ for 
him to. allow. the report to come from the roposed 
committee, and let us ascertain the public senti- 
ment of the country upon that official report, “But 
now, as ‘the Senator from Illinois hag introduced 
the Kansas. question, what good can. result? “Tf 
the South were the: aggressors in that’ case, have 
they not been ‘conquered? | If they tried to forcé 
slavery into Kansas, has not the result been that 
it is as ultra an abolition ‘Territory, and is likely 
to be us ula an abolition State, as any in the Con- 
federacy? If,as in the case of Russia, whenoneé 
she tried to conquer Turkey and take possession of 
Constantinople and was forced into a peace by 
the surrender of Sebastopol, the South by aggrest 
sion did attempt to force slavery into Kansas, has 
she not been defeated in the contest, and is not 
Kansas now as ultra an anti-slavery community 
as any portion of the Confederacy? Why bring 
that forward now as any justification for the out= 
rage which hasbeen committed at Harper’s Ferry 
upon the State of Virginia?’ Why bring up the 
question of slavery in the Territories? “There is 
how scarcely a foot of territory where slavery 
can be profitably introduced in the United’ States. 
The North, the non-slavcholding States, have the 
majority in both Houses of Congress, and unless 
there is a new acquisition of territory you may 
| say that slavery is circumscribed at this very time, 
and they have the power of cireumscribing it by 
refusing to ratify any treaty that any President 
might make to add territory which inight be filled 
with aslave population; for it requires atwo-thirds 
vote of the Senate to ratify any treaty. ‘They have 
all the power. Slavery is not and will not be 
rofitable in the present Territories of the United 
Btates. New Mexico or Utah. “If it were; thè 
people would introduce it there; because they 
could introduce it with safety. "There is no ter- 
ritory now within the borders of the United States; 
where it can be. successfully and profitably em- 
loyed, as is evidenced by the fact that ithas not 
beck introduced into those Territories, and there 
can be no new’ acquisitions of territory where 
slavery would be profitable unless the’ North 
acquiesces. Sf. on a pend 
“Then why is it necessary to introduce this agi- 
tation of slavery in the Territories, and the past 
conflict in Kansas? What can be the object of 
the Senator from Illinois, unless it be to embarrass 
the investigation properly sought by the Senator 
from Virginia? [hope that Senator’s amendment 
will be voted down, and that we shall have this 
investigation. I believe that the result of it-will 
rove that there has been complicity, not of tho 
istinguishied leaders of their party, but of a iu- 
merous class who belong to that party, who.are 
stimulated by the spirit that was justly deséribed 
by the Senator from Alabama this morning, of 
hatred to the institutions of the South; and it will 
go onifthey meet with success; and leaders, more 
| moderate than they, will be set aside if they ‘do 
| not come up to thelr views incarrying on this war 
| against the institutions of the South, | 
| - Mr. President, I want this Union“to be pre- 
| served and to be made perpetual, andin order that 
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it may ba perpetual it is necessary. that the Sena- 
tors on the other side when appealed to, as they, 
have been this morning, should at least give a 
gleam of hope to the southern States that the policy 
of theirincoming administration, if they. should 
suececd in electing a President, will -be different 
from what the local policy of their States has 
heretofore been with reference to the institution 
of slavery... If not, as I stated before, I believe a 
pee will be inevitable. . . 

he'Senator from Illinois, the other day, asked 
why the South looked upon the people of the non- 
slaveholding States as their enemies, who wished 
to put the knife to the throats of their wives and | 
children? Itis because they believe the doctrines 
that are taught by his party lead inevitably to that 
result, Whether they are right or wrong, they 
believe it: that is the sentiment of the people of- 
the southern States, and I believe that they intend 
to resist the acquisition of power in this Confed- 
eracy by his’ party, because they think that the 
election and installation of a Republican President 
would be their conquest. If such a President 
could not have collectors of customs at Charleston, 
Mobile, and New Orleans, and other orts, he 
would send his revenue cutters there with his col- 
lectors on board, to collect the revenues, and the 
would be in a degree blockaded. Thus the South 
would be blockaded; and ultimately, probably, 
almost without the means of defense, they would 
be forced into a war of bloody results; whereas, 
if they were to take possession of all the Govern- 
ment establishments that are within the southern 
borders, as in my judgment they will, in theevent 
of the election of a Republican President, before 
his installation, they believe that they are power- 
ful enough to resist any attempt to infringe on the 
new order of government which they will have es- 
tablished. By waiting, they put themselves in the 
power of the Federal Government;but by prepar- 
ing for the event in advance, they put it out of the 
power of any government on the face of the carth 
to inflict on them what they conceive to be a seri- 
ous or fatal injury. This beng tho opinion of a 
vast majority of the people in the southern States 
ofthe Confederacy, Fas in the event of the suc- 
cessof a Republican candidate for the Presidency, 
the southern States, in my judgment, will pursue 
the course that has been shadowed out by the 
Senator from Alabama to-day. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I do not intend 
to occupy the attention of the Senate long; but, 
in my- humble judgment, the position of affairs is 
presented this morning in a more distinct light 
than it has been before; and if the position as- 
sumed by the Senator from California—and I de- 
sire to meet this subject plainly—be true, we have 
been living underadelusion—an utter delusion; we 
are not a union of States; the free Statesare subject 
provinces, and our people do not choose a Presi- 

ent, They but perform an idle ceremony. You 
sit there, according to the enunciation made this 
morning, thé representatives of fiftcen States, and 
you proclaim to the majority of this Union that, if 
they dare to exercise their prerogative and choose 
a President representing the views which they 
entertain, (and the supposition presupposes that 
they are the views of a majority of the people of 
these United States, or else they could not elect a 
Presidents) you will dissolve the Union. You 
substantially, by this declaration, declare that this 
is an idle mockery, a delusion, and a deception. 
It is no choice; you people of the free States or of 
the non-slaveholding States—if that is a phrase- 
ology suiting any ear better—you are not a part 
of the sovereign power of this Confederacy; you 
occupy to us the position that the old French Par- 
liament did to their monarch. He made the de- 
crees, the prerogative of the Parliament was to 
register them—that was all. They called that a 

arliament. They called that a government of | 
aw. The Scnator from California speaks to us 
as if there had been an appeal made tous. Ido not 
consider it so. I rather consider it as a forewarn- 
ing of a state of facta which, if it exists, ought to 
be known and cannot be known too goon. 

This is the remedy, sir. I am glad to hear it. | 
The remedy is that a majority of these United 
States must surrender, give up their convictions, 
forbear, in the exercise of the highest functions | 
with which God ever endowed freemen, to let | 
their ballots speak the sentiments of their under- 


standings and of their hearts; stifle everything 
that is manly in them, if by chance they ever got | 


anything of that sort there, and go to the polls 
next fall to go through the idle ceremony of voting 
when it is already.a foregone conclusion, and if 
they do not register your deérees, the Union is to 
be dissolved, . Sir, it is dissolved now, if that is 
the state of the case; it is not a Union; we are not 
co-States; we arc not here the representatives of 
sovereign States, or of States having any political 
nights; we are here simply to register your de- 
crees—no, sir, not that, but our people are to come 
together in the fall of 1860 and register the solemn 
decrees that shall be made for them by the fifteen 
slaveholding States of this Union. 

Well, sir, I am glad, if this be the case, to know 
it. It has not been proclaimed too soon. But I 
want to put this matter a little more in detail, for 
the benefit of the Senator from California. He 
says that when there is an aggression on southern 
rights, then they will dissolve the Union; and he 
goes on to say that if a majority of these United 

tates shall excrcise their rights by electing aman 
to represent their views, then the South will dis- 
solve it. Would that be an infringement of south- 
ern rights? Will it be an infringement of south- 
ern ‘rights for the majority of the people of these 
United States to elect a man to carry out their 
sentiments and their principles, and to refuse to 
receive what may be dictated to them by any- 
body else? 

Now, sir, Iam not here to speak for the non- 
slavcholding States. They have a great many 
abler men here than I am, to speak for them. T 
am not here to speak for New Hampshire. Thave 
a colleague who can speak better than I can; but 
I will say this, sir: Gentlemen have said that they 
will forbear to threaten, and certainly it does not 
become me to threaten, because I am the repre- 
sentative here of one of the smallest States in the 
Union; but I believe that my people are ready for 
that issue, and if that is ihe state to which we 
have come, I think they will be ready to meet the 
emergency, and I think thatan appeal of that sort 
will not be one that will be very Titcely to induce 
a different action from that which they have hith- 
erto pursued. 

It seems that it wasa fiction, then—a pleasant 
political fiction, which has been indulged in b 
some writers and speakers—that this is a Confed- 
eracy of equal States. Why, sir, how idle is the 
idea of any equality, when we are told before- 
hand that if we exercise the right guarantied to 
us by the Constitution in all its forms and in all 
its spirit, and vote for the mgn whom we prefer, 
and succeed in consummating our wishes through 
the forms of the Constitution, thon the Govern- 
ment isat ah end! So he it, sir; so be it. 

I recollect an eastern tale which may serve as 
an illustration, and I trust that the story is not 
below the dignity of the occasion. It is said that 
an castern monarch, distrusting his physician, had 
determined to put him to death. the physician 
begged hard for his life, but it was of no avail. 
At last he said, “If you insist upon putting me 
to death, I have only one request to make, and 
that is, that my dissevered head may be putina 
basin of water, and then it will answer any ques- 
tion that youmay put toit.”” Themonarch replied, 
“If I had any doubt about taking your life be- 
fore, I have none now; for I want to try that 
experiment.” Sir, I want to try that experiment, 
and I want to sée whether I am the representative 
ou this floor of such craven slaves that they can 
be driven from their convictions, and the exercise 
of their high franchise, by the annunciation that 
if they do it this Union is to be dissolved. Sir, it 
is no Union to them; this Government is nothin 
but a badge of oppression and of degradation sad 
of humiliation, if such be the tenure by which we 
hold our places in-this Confederacy. 

Is this an appeal that is made to us? It is not 
an appeal to us as freemen, not as the represent- 
atives of free States, notas men. If you respected 
us or our constituents, you could not make such 
an appeal. It is not an appeal to be made to men, 
or to freemen. It does not address itself to our 
reason, but to our fears. I know it has been said, 
sometimes, reproachfully, that the only way to 
appeal to us is cither to address our fears or our 
pockets. This declaration to-day, made upon the 
floor of the Senate, is based upon the idea that 


there is nothing manly, nothing patriotic, nothing ! 


that spurns degradation, in ourselves or in the 
people whom we represent, 
Sir, if Senators think that that is the way this 


difficulty is to be solved, it ig not for me to com- 
plain. I thank them for the warning; and I ask 
them, if they feel any sort of interest to know how 
it is received by the people of the free States, to 
read the returns that will come from the next 
election, and ascertain how many are scared, 
how many are frightened, how many are driven 


| by such an appeal, as it has been called. Itis not 


for me to stand here and make professions, be- 
cause they are discredited just as fast as they arè 
made, and I have none to make; but I will say 
this—I do not know whether I shall get credit for 
my sincerity in it—I have declared again and 
again that I desire the Union of these States to be 
perpetual, I desire it to be perpetual asa Union 
of equal States; but if I stand here representing a 
people who will quail before the announcement 
that the exercise of their honest convictions is to 


.work a dissolution of the Union, and if I thought 


that such an intimation as that would frighten 
even one of our women from the course of her duty 
in the approaching crisis, which is to be solved 
by the result of the next presidential election, I 
would scorn to represent them. 

But, sir, I know it is fashionable to underrate 
the people of the section of the country from whick 
I come. “I do not stand here to vindicate them ai 
all, nor to saya word in behalf of any other peo- 
ple except those whom I represent. ` That the 
may be sometimes mistaken, I admit. I thin! 
that is proved by the fact that they followed the 
fortunes of the Democratic party so long. That 
they sometimes may be mistaken, I freely and 
candidly admit; but I believe that, without dis- 
tinction of party, they are as patriotic as any peo- 


| ple that is to be found on the face of the carth; 


that they love and cherish the Union, and that, if 
it were necessary, they would pour out their life ’s 
blood upon any field where it would be necessary 
to sustain and to maintain the interests and the 
honor of the country, and of the whole country. 
But, sir, if I could, without arrogance or pre- 
sumption, make an appeal to gentlemen who be- 
lieve that dark clouds hang over us, and that the 
future is portentous of evil, I would ask them if 
they really believe that this is the way to deal 
with such a state of things. Gentlemen hace told 


| us, over and over again, that the danger of a dis- 


solution of this Union is imminent. Sir, if it is 
not only imminent, but desirable, I beg gentlemen 
not to indulge in this strain of remark. I think, 
and I believe history justifies me in it—other gen- 
tlemen can speak for themselves—that I represent 
a people that cannot be driven. They ave few; 
but when they were much fewer than they are 
now, when they were not one half in number 
what they are now, they left their plows in the 
field, and they left their women to look after the 
homesteads, and they turned out from mountain 
and valley and bared their breasts to the invading 
foe, wherever and whenever he might come. Sir, 
I do hope in God that the day is distant, very dis- 
tant, when their mettle or their courage shall be 
put to the test, in anything that bears even the 
semblance of a fraternal contest; but let me tell 
gentlemen that they will find in the end they are 
mistaken. IfI know myself, I have never in- 
dulged in an opprobrious epithet in relation to 
any State of this Union, or to any public man of 
this Union. I have endeavored, according to the 
measure of my feeble abilities, to grapple with 
the questions which have presented themselves in 
this Chamber and on the theater where the confi- 
dence of my constituents has again and again 
placed me. But I should feel myself unworthy 
of their confidence, E would not dare to look them 
in the face nor to shake their honest hands, if I 
failed, on any fitting occasion, so far as I was able, 
to vindicate them from what I belicve to be un- 
just; and, sir, the idea that this people can be 
driven by any such annunciation of what is to 


| follow the exercise of their judgment, I utterly 
i disbelieve and disavow. 


While I know that it is the province of every 
member upon this floor to present his convictions 
of the reality and of the truth of the case, as it 
exists to-day, in just exactly that light in which 
his own convictions and his own understanding of 
right and propriety may suggest, yet I will ven- 
ture to submit to them if, as they avow, and asI 
fully believe, they do desire this Union to be per- 


| petual, whether this is the way to make it go. 


Gentlemen, do 


you desire this Union to be per- 
petual? I wou 


d not, if I thought as meanly of 


e 
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your people as you would imply that you do of 
üs. Iwould not desirea union with you another 
day, because it seems to me the implication is that 
we are not equals. You seem to think that you 
are unequally yoked. You are high, chivalrous, 
noble men, born to command, associated with a 
craven set, who have nathing left but to register 
your decrees; and if, perchance, indulging in fan- 
ciful theories of the equality of States and of men— 
no, I will not say of men—of white men, they 
should undertake to place a man, as the repré- 
sentative of their opinions, in the executive chair, 
by that they have sealed their doom, and have 
committed an act which, from that day forth, is 
to be considered as the knell which sounds the 
dissolution and destruction of this Confederacy ! 

I will not detain the Senate longer; but I rec- 
ollect an anecdote, which I have already told, 
that I think illustrates the manner in which we 
are to yield and settle these difficulties, and I 
hope that I shall not be considered as having too 
much levity. It is to be remembered that our 
speeches have been rather solemn this morning, 
and we may temper them with a little levity. I 
remember hearing a distinguished clergyman once 
say, that in the State of Connecticuta véry-serious 
and alarming controversy arose in one of the 
churches, and it got divided about equally. To 
render the division more sad, one of the deacons 
represented one division and the other the other. 
The minister, seeing this state of things, preached 
& sermon on union, and presented it so forcibly 
that every heart was struck with the idea that 
union must be had at any rate. So Deacon Jores, 
with a teeming heart, earnest fortinion, went down 
to see Deacon Snow, and said he, ‘‘ Deacon, we 
must have union.” “ Good!” said Deacon Snow, 
‘we must,” ** Well,’? continued he, “ Deacon, 
there is but one way on earth that we can get it.” 
Deacon Snow replicd, t Brother, do tell me what 
that is.” « Well,” answered he, ‘you must give 
up, for I cannot.” (Laughter.] It seems to me 
that that is just exactly the appeal that is made 
tous. There is a dreadful state of things—an ir- 
reconcilable difference; and the appeal is made to 
us, “ You must give up, for we cannot; you are 
used to it, and we are not.” [Laughter.] 

Mr.GWIN. Mr. President, in the few remarks 
which I submitted, I did not intend to say any- 
thing against the Republican party, but I dented 
to call the attention of that party to the remarks 
of the Senator from Alabama, and I observed that 
that Senator had spoken his true sentiments, and 
the sentiments of those whom he represents. They 
believe that the principles of the Republican party 
are destructive to the constitutional rights of the 
slaveholding States, that they cañ only preserve 
those rights by resisting the principles of that 
party; and if a President of that party were to be 
elected and installed, it would be destructive to 
their constitutional rights. I stated that he spoke 
the sentiments of his people, and that the South 
would act on his convictions, and break up this 
Government, in such an event. That was all I 
said: it was no threat. 

Let me call the attention of the Senator from 
New Hampshire to the vote in the last presidential 
election; and how significant it was. I do not 
now recollect what was the popular vote of the 
slaveholding States; but we will assume that it 
was five hundred thousand. How many of those 
votes were cast for the. Republican candidate for 
the Presidency? In but few of those States was 
there any Republican electoral ticket—I do not be- 
lieve if more than one or two—and in a large ma- 
jority of those States, there were not men enough 
who would avow the principles of that party, or 
who would dare avow them, to. be electors. It 
wås a purely sectional contest on their part, while 
on the other hand the Democratic candidate, who 
received the electoral vote of every slaveholding 
State, with one exception, received the vote of 
one million two hundred thousand freemen in the 
free States of this Confederacy. Sir, nothing is 
more significant than the result of the last presi- 
dential election; and the result of the State elec- 
tions which have since taken place. They all 
show that the Republican party isa sectional party, 
that it has no existence in the southern States, and 
never can have any existence there, and that the 
success of a Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency is to be achieved exclusively by the non- 
slaveholding States, and by the majority thggghave 
in the electoral college; and that the peopléwf the 


~~ 


| 


South, regarding the principles of that party as 
destructive to their constitutional rights, will act 
on their convictions in the event of the success of 
a Republican presidential candidate, and the re- 
sult will be the destructioy, of our present form of 
Government. That was aff the statement I made. 
I appealed to the fears of nobody, of no section, 
of no party; that was not my object; but I did 
appeal to the judgment of those who entertain 
certain principles, whether it was best for them to 
persevere in those principles when they saw that 
the effect of their triumph must be the destruction 
of the Government. Now, I do not profess to be 
braver than anybody else; I certainly am not 
brave enough to adopt and carry out any line of 
policy that would jeopardize the existence of this 
glorious Confederacy, and I have in a small way 
attested it. 

In 1850, when I came here as one of the 
Senators selected by the people of California to 
present their constitution for admission as one 
of the sovereign States of this Confederacy, the 
delegation called on various gentlemen of distin- 
guished position in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives; and, among. others, on the then 
illustrious Senator from kentucky, (Mr. Cħhy,) 
and we requested him, and those other gentlemen 
whom I shall not name—because it was' on his 
advice that we called on them—to favor the im- 
mediate admission of the State of California into 
the Confederaty. We were without any govern- 
ment. California had first been conquered, and 
then purchased from Mexico; and the United 
States had not even given us a territorial govern- 
ment. We had nota solitary civil officer of this 
Government within the borders of California. We 
were living under a purely military government, 
at the head of whieh was a colonel in the Army 
of the United States, who assumed and exercised 
all authority over that vast extent of country. 
We had no government of our own, except such 
as we were compelled to form; and, in this state 
of things, we adopted a State constitution, and 
under it we presented ourselves herc as represent- 
atives of the State; and we wanted immediate 
admission. Mr. Clay, with others, expressed his 
desire that the State should be instantly admitted, 
and said he would exert himself for its instant 
admission. After thisstatementby himand others, 
I went away; I thought I had nothing further to 
do; I had performed my duty by presenting the 
matter to those who had the power. The Presi- 
dent of the United States said the same thing; he 
declared that he would send in the constitution, 
and urge the immediate admission of the State. 
Thus, having no doubt of the immediate admis- 
sion of California, I left this city temporarily. 
While I was away in New York, I found that 
the Senator from Kentucky had changed his po- 
sition, and had gone against the immediate admis- 
sion of California. I came to Washington and 
had an interview with him; and he told me that 
a number of members of the lower House of 
Congress, and among them; I believe, I see now 
before me a Senator of this body who was one 
of the spokesmen, had called upon him and had 
pledged their honor to him that they would never 
permit California to be admitted as a member of 
the Confederacy until the question of slavery in 
the Territories was settled; that there was a suf- 
ficient number who were determined, by resort- 
ing to the rules of the House, to prevent the pas- 
sage of a bill admitting California as a State, and 
that they intended to prosecute their determination 
even to the destruction of the Government. Mr. 
Clay said he was thoroughly convinced of the 
truth of theirassertion, and hence he had determ- 
ined not to press the separate admission of Cali- 
fornia into the Union. 

I acquiesced in that view of the Senator from 
Kentucky. I did not want the admission -of 
California to cause the destruction of the Union 
itself, and hence I was willing to have her just 
rights delayed; the privileges to which she was 
entitled, as a portion of the Confederacy, over- 
looked for a time, rather than that her admission 
should result in the destruction of the very Con- 
federacy of which she sought to be a member. I 
was not, like the Senator from New Hampshire, 
brave enough to jeopardize the existence of the 
Government in order to accomplish an object 
which I knew to be right and proper, and that 
was the immediate admission of California as a 
sovereign State. I was willing to bide my time 


N 


rather than. to. bring this injury and danger upon 
the country. z E Mae ote 

Farther, sir, at a later period: of: that contest, 
which is familiarto many of those inthis Chamber, 
who were then participants in it, it is-well known 
that the conflict became more fierce ,and I wasealled 
on by the President of the United States in, order 
to make a demonstration which he suggested; to 
Separate these questions,.one from the other, to 
join my colleagues—the other Senator and the two 

epresentatives from California—in signing a 
memorial and protest against connecting the ad- 
mission of California with the other compromise 
measures; and he pledged. himself that if | would 
join my colleagues in sending that protest:to the 
two Houses of Congress, California would bead- 
mitted in a week, and I would bein my seat in 
the Senate. -I told him of the interview I had had 
with the Senator from Kentucky, and said that as 
far as I was concerned, I would not. force. the 
question when I believed, as I then did, convinced 
by the experience of those older than myself, that 
it would jeopardize the Confederacy. . I was not 
brave enough to seek to accomplish what I knew, 
was immediately just and right to the State which 
I represented, and to press ıt so-as to jeopardize 
the existence of the Union, and that is what 1 
have indicated here to-day. I have submitted to 
the judgment of those who represent the Repub- 
lican party, even if they think it is right, whether 
it is proper to press the success of a political party 
in this country to the point of destroying the Gav- 
ernment. That was my suggestion. { said that 
I made the suggestion because I represented. a 
constituency in favor of the preservation of the 
Union, although they are very remote: from. the 
seat of your Government. . We revere this Union, 
we honor it, and we desire to preserve it.. My 
only object in the remarks which I made, was to 
present to the country the idea that there is dan- 

er, and to submit whether it is not best to pause 

efore parties get so much excited that it will be 
impossible to prevent a collision. ` : 
r. WILSON. I rise, Mr. President, for the 
purpose of saying a word or two in. reply to the 
remarks which have been made by the Senator 
from eam: That Senator stated, andrepeated 
the statement. often during his speech, that the 
gople of the North hated slavery and hated slave- 
olders; and he quoted remarks said to have been 
made by Governor Chase, and made the declara- 
tion that we of the free States concurred in that 
sentiment. 

Mr. CLAY. The Senater does not fairly rep- 
resent me. I said the Republican party; not the 
ope of the northern States. : f 

r. WILSON. Very well, sir. I did not in- 
tend to misstate the Senator. I know that he 
referred to the Republican party. I think there 
must be some mistake in the remark attributed 
to Governor Chase. I have known Governor 
Chase long and well; and if there be a. man.in 
America who.does not entertain such.a. sentiment 
as has been attributed to him; I believe he is that 
man. I think there must be some mistake about 
that matter. I have no doubt about it. I tell 
the Senator from Alabama that he does to us on 
this floor injustice, if he believes that. we hate 
slaveholders. He does the Republicans of the 
free States the grossest injustice in making the 
declarations he has made here to-day. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama may travel in every free State 
of this Union, and. he will be received with the 
kindness and the courtesy that the people extend 
to any of us on this side of the Chamber. ee 

Mr. CLAY. Not if I carried my slave with 
me; because, by the laws of your Siate, of New 
Hampshire, and of Michigan, I should incur the 
perils of a felon if I carried: my slave to any of 
those States and sought to hold him there. 

Mr. WILSON. The Senator from Alabama 
has no right to carry his slaves into a free State; 
and the moment. he takes them there, they become 
as free as himself. Now, sir, I say that the Sen- 
ator may fe into Faneuil Hall, he may go into 
Tremont Temple, he may go into any gathering 
of the Republicans of Massachusetts, and he will 
be treated with the kindness and the courtesy that 
should be extended to a Senator of the United 
States. I repudiate, to-day, the charge that the Re- 
publicans of my State hate slaveholders. No man 
can ever witness a gathering of Republicans in 
any part of our country without hearing declared, 
in the boldest and most explicit language, thatthe 
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Republicaiis do “not advocate a sectional policy, 
that they embrace the whole of this coutitry, and 
the interests of the whole of this country, in their 
affections, ‘atid that they would defend every sec- 
tion of the country at the expense of blood and of 
ircagure” No mhaiican attend Gur thectings without 
hearing’ the declaration: that we dé‘not hate slave: 
holdets; that, while we'sympathize with thebond- 
mati, Wwe do riot hate the master. I-knéw this to 
be'a sentiment that approaches unairinity in Mas- 
sachusetts, The Senator lias repeated his decla- 
ration, that we hate slaveholders, several ‘times 
to-day. T repudiate it; [have tio such feeling my- 
self, and ‘I do not know a Republican in thé coun- 
try who would not’blush to avow it. 

Sir, we are opposed toslavery. We believe slaé 
very to be a wrong. We believe slavery to be an 
evil—moral, social, and physical. These are our 
convictions; but, while we entertain them, wè do 
not preach ill-will or unkindneéss toward any por- 
tion of the péople of otir-common country. You, 
sir, (Mr. Cursyvt in the chair,] may go, any Sen- 
ator may go, the citizens of Alabama may go, the 
citizens of Séuth Carolina may go, into all portions 
of our country, and you will be treated Itke gen- 
tlemen; treated with kindness and courtesy, and 
youknow it. Then, why is it that from this place 
the people of Alabamaand of the South are taught 
that:we hate slaveholders? I say in all kindness 
tothe Senator from Alabama, that ‘the charge is 
grossly unjust to us, that he could not have ut- 
tered on this floor sentiménts more unjust to us 
here, and to those whom we represent, when he 


represents us as hating the slaveholders of the | 


country. i 

Why should such speeches be made here? Is 
there not excitement enough in the section of coun- 
try represented by the Senator? I have on my 
desk a paper containing an advertisenient copied 
from the Richmond papers, offering a reward for 
me, for my colleague, for the Senator from New 
York,and for other persons. Sir, you know, and 
I know, that we cannot travel in portions of this 
country without indignity. The country knows 
it. Menarc arrested and sent back to their homes; 
men are insulted and indignities put upon them 
for no offense cxeept'that they come from the free 
States of this Union. There is not a Senator on 
this side who ean send his frank into fifteen States 
of this Union without subjecting his letter to be 
opened, examined, and destroyed; and this un- 
der the sanction of the Postmaster General of the 
United States. 

I do not wish to occupy the time of the Senate. 
I rose to repel, and Ido it inno unkind spirit, the 
assumption and declaration of the Senator from 
Alabama, that the Republicans of tlie North hate 
the slaveholders of the South. 

But, sir, being up, I wish to say a word in re- 
gard to the remarks which have just been made 
with reference to the dissolution of this Union in 
a certain event. I wish to say to Senators that 
these declarations that the Union of these States 
is to be dissolved if the people of this country 
choose to clect a Republican President, are re- 
ceived in the free States, as they should be re- 
ecived, with the sternest condemnation; and that 
the declarations made in this House and in the 
other during the last few days, have aroused not 
a poor, miserable, cowardly spirit of servility, but 


a manly spirit im our people, a determination to į 


exercise, their ‘constitutional rights, and express 
their opinions freely through the ballot-box. 
Senators have referred to Union-saving mect- 


ings, and they judge of those meetings rightly. į 


‘They are of no earthly significance, and no at- 


tempt here, in Washington, to get up a crisis can j 
make them of significance, A Union-saving meet- | 


ing was recenily held in my State, and Wwe are 


told to-day that we have elected a Republican city | 
government in the city of Boston, following im- į 


mediately after that meeting. Well, sir, that 
meeting was enough to make the people of Boston 
elect a: Republican city government. 
a word to say against the very respectable gentle- 
men who took part in that meeting, nor in regard 
to the political leaders who get up these Union- 
Saving meetings; but I say to the Senate and to 


the country, that the meeting in the city of Bos- | 
ton does not weigh a feather’s weight in my State. || 
i put myself on the record to-day, and L declare | 


that, notwithstanding the threats of a dissolution 
of the Union in certain contingencies, the eople 
of Massachusetts will give fifty thousand solid 


majority for whoever may be nominated as the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency... Gèn“ 
tlemen must not. imagine that we are to be iñ- 


flucneed by any attempt to frightén ‘us; or to get 


up a crisis, or to appegl to the conservatiyd scn- 
tment ofthe North. Why, sir, the-conservative 
séntimént is with us, the property is with us, the 
intelligence is with us, the personal ‘character is 
with us, inthe free States, aid the patriotism ‘is 
with us—that pdtriotism:-which under no circum- 
stancés ever threatens to dissolve ‘the Union— 
that patriotism which will stand by the national 
Government in any emergency in upholding the 
Union of these States and the perpetuity of the 


just rights of the States and of the people. 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, I shall not-con- 
sume the time of the Senate in replying to what 
has fallen from the Senator from Massachusetts. 
I furnished proof of the truth of my position of 
the hatred of his party to slavcholders as well as 
Slavcholding. I stated that his colleague had 


| avowed more than that, in alluding to the “ slave- 


holding oligarchy of the South,” though I did 
not consume the time of the Senate by reading it; 
and his people have indorsed those sentiments by 
his reélection. . Efe denounced slavery as the sum 
of all villainics; and he slavcholders as— 

«Base, false, and licedless of justice. It is vain to cx- 
pect that men wlio have screwed themselves up to become 
the propagandists of this enormity will be yestrained by any 
eompronisc, compact, bargain, or plighted faith. As the 
less is contained in the greater, so there is no vileness.of 
dishonesty, no denial of human rights, that is not plainly 
involved it the suppert of an institution which begins by 
changing man, created in the image of God, into a chattel, 
and sweeps little children away to the auction block.?? 

Can any terms of hatred, of abhorrence, of utter 
loathingand contempt for the péople ofthe southern 
States, those who you declare are the ruling power 
there, be gxpressed in the English language? Are 
not these expressions of hatred as bitter,’as in- 
tense as could possibly be uttered? Yet they are 
indorsed by your people. You cannot possibly 
affect to have any regard or any respect for our 
constitutional rights when we cannot ‘recover a 
fugitive slave within your limits, except by strat- 
agem orby force. I have heard upon this floor, and 
that Senator has heard, expressions of joy and 
triumph at the fact that the recovery of Anthony 
Burns cost $30,000. You, by your legislation, 
have avowed your hatred of slaveholders and 
slaveholding to such an extent that you not 
only nullify and abjure asolemn obligation cf the 
Federal Constitution, which you once respected 
and enforced, but you punish your own éitizens 
who attempt to enforce that law. 

The same thing is done in the State of New 
Hampshire; and yet, you Senators rise in your 
places and complain of these imputations of hatred 
to our constituencies, and reproach us for de- 
claring that we are not willing to live under a 
Government administered by you; reproach us 
with a want of love of this Union; with a want of 
fealty to its obligation; and, at the same time, ar- 
rogate the right to vidlate our constitutional rights 


| withimpunity.. Do you think that we will endure 


the burdens of this Government while you deny 
us its bencfits? Do youthink that we are prepared 
to kecp the bonds of the Constitution when you 


| Violatethem? Do you think that while, by your 


legislation, you countenance and encourage dep- 
redations upon our property, wë can regard you 
as friends, or,. that we can servilely submit to 
such abuses of our rights? If you do, you must 
think us gifted with some of that God-like charity 
and forbearance and long-sufferance which, when 
smitten on one cheek, would turn the other to the 
assailant; or, you must think us unworthy of the 
freedom which was purchased by the blood ofour 
sires as well as yours. 

Emade no menaces; did not threaten the North 
with compulsion; did not threaten to force the 


|| North to any issue or any position; but I showed 
| that your party was solemnly pledged, by your 
I have not |j 


platform and by the ayowals of your leaders 


| throughout the northern States, to maintain and 
| carry out in the administration of this Govern- 
| ment, when you get the power; measures which 
| we regard as an infraction of our constitutional 


rights; and not only that, measures which you 
yourself have forewarned us are intended to de- 
stroy a domestic institution upon which our social 
and political organization is based; measures 
which tend to revolutionize our society, to deluge 
our land in blood, and to desolate our fair fields; 


purpose to exterminate that institution in our 
midst?. Ay, sir, how can Senators on the other 
side profess not to hate slaveholders, when they. 
profess to regard them as criminals, violators of 
the laws of God, and of the rights of humanity? 
How can they affect any other than aversion or 
dislike, which are the synonyms of hatred, to- 
ward those whom they denounce as barbarous, 
as savage, as ferocious, as guilty of unchristian 
and uncivilized practices; and that is the plain im- 
port of your own platform. It is upon its very 
face- a libel upon the institutions of fifteen States 
of this Union, and upon the dominant power, as 
you declare, within those States, unless, forsooth, 
we arè as base and as degraded and depraved as 
you insinuate. i 

I have not endeavored to increase tho excite- 
ment to which the Senator has been pleased to 
allude. God knows that Ihave a higher purpose 
to serve here than that of party or myself. Lhavo 
nothing to desire and nothing to attain beyond 
the high position which I here occupy as an em- 
bassador of a sovereign State. I seck no more 
of mY constituency. I never have sought, and 
never expect to seck, other honors at the hands 
of any other people or person than my own con- 
stituency. Ihave no motive to achieve, cither, in 
producing excitement in our midst. We, it is 
true, have been exasperated to a degree which has 
been unprecedented hitherto in the history of this 
country. We have secen principles and sentiments ` 
avowed by the dominant party in the northern 
section of the Union, culminating in treason and 
civil war. We have cause for exasperation; but 
the menaces came from your side, and from your 
party. We were menaced with compulgory sub- 
mission to your authority; we were insulted with 
the threat of the hangman and the rope; and it 
was. in reply to these grossly insulting remarks 
that I spoke with calmness, with respect, towards 
you, and explained the ground upon which we 

lanted ourselves. I forbore even to pledge my 
State to separation. I forbore to promise or pre- 
dict what she would do. I only spoke of what 
was due, in my opinion, to her own honor, to her 
own welfare, to her own sovereignty within the 
Union. . 

Thad not intended to do so, but since the re- 
marks which have fallen from the other side, I 
will go further and invoke tho attention of the 
Senate and the country to a further proof of thia 
hatred, or, if you prefer a milder word, this aver- 
sion or dislike of Javcholders, an wellas of slave- 
holding. I shall quote a remark from a Sena- 
tor, who certainly stands at the head and front of 
the northern Republican party of this Union, and 
ig entitled to that preéminence by his superior 
abilities, his superior attainments, and his supe- 
rior services to that party—a Senator, the bare 
mention of whose name by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, (ifthe newspaper press of the day 
did not misrepresent,) in the Republican conven- 
tion at Philadelphia, was greeted with.such a 
testim@Ay of reverence on the part of that assem- 
blagéas has been accorded to no other man within 
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my knowledge in his day and time; for the papges 
report that the whole assemblage rose spontane- 
ously and simultaneously, to their feet and greeted 


mention of his name with deafening applause— ` 


th 

a Senator who has been hitherto the leader of his 
party in all their measures of oppressive policy 
towards the South; and I say that I have reason 
to believe that he spoke the sentiment of the great 
Republican party-—I mean great in numbers—be- 
cause he has been thus honored by them, and be- 
cause since he uttered the remarks which 1 shall 
‘read, he has been reélected_to the Senate of the 
United States. Of course I mean Mr. SEWARD. 
The Senator from New York, in 1855, speaking of 
themany bonds of the Union upon the North, said: 

e The slavenholders, in spite of all their threats, are bound 
ne bonds; and they arc bound to it also by a 
rly their own—that of dependence on it for their 
own safety. ‘hree million slaves are a ostile force con- 
stantly in their preseuce, in their very m The servile, 
waris always the most fearful form of war. The world 
without sympathize with the servile enemy.” 

Now, I submit, if that monster, John Brown, 
had achieved his purpose, and had succeeded in 
arming fifteen hundred or two thousand slaves in 
Virginia with the murderous weapon which was 
prepared in New England for their usc, and we 
yad witnessed a bloody insurrection in this coun- 
try, should I be doing great wrong, great injus- 
tice, to the distinguished Senator from New Ok 
if | charged that he sympathized with this servile 
foe, that he approved this insurrection? _Tanswer 
in his own language 
without sympailizes with the 
why? Because I presume that the Senator from 
New York, speaking for his party, regards us, as 


expressed in your platform, as violators of the | 


rights of humanity, and criminal in the eyes of 
God and of all Christian men. 


Me. President, Lam not preparcd to allege that | 


all the members of the Republican party, or that 


all the Republican Senators upon this floor, are | 
ready to indorse this sentiment of the Senator ! 


from New York; Iam not prepared to say thatall 
of them hate slavcholders; but what E say is, that 
it is the predominant sentiment of the party which 
they represent. {censure them for not condemn- 
ing that sentiment in their midst; ay, for having 
encouraged it by the principles they avow, and 
the sentiments they profess. They have them- 
selves invoked a spirit in their midst which is 
«subtler than brute force and mightier than armed 
men.” They have themselves created astormupon 
which they may ride to power, but which they 
cannot then control. We hear the low mutterings 
of its ominous thunder, and sometimes sce the 
fitful gleams of its baleful lightning; and, sir, if 
no higher purpose could animate us, the mere 
brute instinct of sclf-preservation would impel us 
to prepare for the conflict, and the defense of our 
rights against that power which threatens their 
destruction, and which, so far as State legislation 
can, has destroyed them, by, if necessary, armed 
resistance, 

I speak, sir, as an American Senator, as an 
embassador from a sovereign and coéqual State 
of this Union, with a due sense of my responsi- 
bilities to the people of my State, and to the Union 
—ay, of my responsibilities to myscif. I have 
spoken, and will speak, in no terms of menace. I 
will not venture even to predict what my people 
will do. Lonly avow what I believe their honor, 
their love ef independence, and their love of cx- 
istence itself will justify and require of them. I 
know how you have been accustomed to treat all 
intimations of a purpose or a power, under any 
circumstances of oppression, however grievous, 
to separate, to secede, and establish an independ- 
ent government on the part of the South. I 
know the Senator, who sits on your right, (Mr. 
Wane,] has laughed to scorn the ideu of the 
southern people having the power or the will to 
resist the North, and 
ence out of the Union. 
in every expression of contempt for our weakness, 
and of hatred of our crimes, and ended by declar- 
ing that any member of a partnership would kick 
such a partner out. 


9 


to sucha charge, “The world | 
servile foc;’’ and | 


eee ae | 
to maintain their independ- | 
I know that he indulged | 
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Sir, I do not choose to protract this discussion. 
I trust that I have said enough, and shown enough 
this morning to justify me in the positions I-have 
taken.«l have shown that by the non-action of all 
and by the legislation of some seven States in the 
northern part of this Confederacy—I have not 
prosecuted my inquiries long enough to ascertain 
whether there are others—a solemn obligation 
of the Federal Constitution for the restoration of 
fugitive slaves has been nullified, and that they 
have gone further in some of the States, and pun- 
ished criminally the carrying of a slave into them. 
Ihave appealed to Senators to know whether they 
condemned this legislation; whether they were 
willing to keep that part of the covenant which 
our fathers made; whether if there were no legis- 
lation by Congress on the subject, they would 
themselves adjure their party to enact laws to st- 
curethe rendition of fugitive slaves. I haveasked 
them avhether in case a vessel filled with slaves, 
launched from the port of Charleston, on its way 
to Galveston in the State of Texas, was seized by 
any forcign Power, and Bur property confiscated, 
they would be willing to exert all the powers of 
this Government, cither for its recovery, dr for our 
remuneration; and whether they would merely 
claim through the representative of our, Govern- 
ment in any such foreign court, of a Power that 
had thus abused our rights, any remuneration, ] 
paused for a reply to all these questions. Tasked 
them without passion, and in no offensive terms. 
Silence, silence, was the only response to all these 
interrogatories. I told you that } should construe 

our silence into an approbation of these acts nul- 
lifying the fagitive slave act, and you suffered me 
so to interpret it thereafter. 

Then the alternative presented to the South by 
your party, if you get the power, is that we must 
continue to pay taxes, to perform military duty, 
to endure all the burdens of this Government, 
and yet you will disregard and violate some of 
the solemn obligations which were intended for 
our benefit whenever the oceasion arises; that we 
are to stand in the Union as subjects really, and 
not as free citizens; that we are to stand in it as 
outlaws, who dare not pass the limits of the slave- 
holding States with our property, at the peril of 
its Joss and even of our own personal liberty. 
If you think that this is just, that it is constitu- 
tional, that it is fraternal, it is impossible for us 
to harmonize, it is impossible for us to live under 
a Government administered by your party. 

Mr. WADE. Mr..President—— 

Mr. FESSENDEN. If my fricnd will give 
way 1 will move an adjournment. 

Mr. WADE. . Very well. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I move that the Senate 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. MASON. if tho Senator will allow me, 


Į hope that we shall, at the least, obtain one vote 
on this resoluticn. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. You cannot get it to-de 
Mr. MASON. Thopewe shall not adjourn yet 
The VICE PRESIDENT put the question on 
the motion to adjourn, and a division was called | 
fo 


r. 
Mr. YULEE. 1 understood the Senator from | 
Ohio to desire it. , 

Mr. FESSENDEN. He gave way for that 
motion. 

Mr. MASON. Task for the yeas and nays on j 
the motion to adjourn. 4 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ifthe Senator from Ohio desires 
an adjournment in order that he may deliver his | 
opinions to the Senate, of course I will agree | 
to it. i 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The Senator from Ohio | 
gaye way to my motion and assented to it, | 

Mr. WADE! I have no particular desire about 
it. I do not expect to detain the Senate.a great 
while, of course. $ 

Mr. MASON. Allow me to say that I didnot 
understand that the motion to adjourn was made | 
at the request or on an jatimation to that effect | 
from the Senator from Ohio, If he desires it, of 
course I shall not press the subject. 


‘posite side of the House, for an adjournment for 


HEK, 


ljn a number of elections in the northern States, 


| people 


Mr. FESSENDEN. The motion hasbeen made 
on two successive days. by. gentlenien.o: > 


X, 


the purpose of allowing gentlemen to go on ; 
their remarks a Jittle more. at their leisure, i 
is verystrange that the objection should:b 
now. poate ied, AE wegen 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. F 
the chair.) .The yeas and nays have been orde 
The Clerk will call the roll Su i 
Mr. Anriony’s name was called, and he > 
understood to answer “ yea.”? ile 
Mr. YULEE. Before. any answer is made, J 
should like to understand distinctly if. the Senator. 
from Ohio desires an- adjournment. , If; he, does. 
not, we prefer to go on now. a Ce 
Mr. WADE. _ It is a matter of indifference to, 
me, Itis true, it is rather late now, and it may.be 
more convenient to go on in the morning. 
Mr. MASON. I withdraw the call for the yeas, 
and nays., Ree 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. .. If there beno 
objection, the Chair will regard the call for the 
yos and nays-as withdrawn, though, an answer 
ias been made... The Chair hears no, objection;: 
The call for the. yeas and, nays is ‘withdrawn. 
The question is on the motion to:adjourn. | 
The motion was. agreed. to;.and. the. Sen 
adjourned. , Pods 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, December 13, 1859. ws 

The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 
by Rev. ©. M. BUTLER. we z i 
"The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
THE SPEAKERSHIP. $ 


The CLERK stated the question before the 
House to be the motion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Elicxmay,],to. amend the | 
Journal of Friday; on which the gentleman from 
A York [Mr. Sıcrues] was. entitled to the 
floor. A i as 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Clerk, it would have been 
more agrecable to me if some other gentleman, 
representing a constituency whose views accord 
with those of:the constituency which I have. the 
honor to represent, had risen to discharge the duty 
which, in my humble judgment, remains to be 
performed—the duty of giving a just expression 
to the sentiment of the national men of the North, 
and especially of that portion of the North from, 
whence L come. Seldom asking the indulgence of 
the Tlouse heretofore, I would not: now trespass 
on its patience, did I not deem it, my, imperative 
duty to protest respectfully. but earnestly against 
much that has been said on this floor, in the course 
of this discussion, in the name of the North. Al- 
though not very long in public life, yet for some 
years past Í have had the honor to participate 


where the whole subject of southern xights and 
northernrights, ofsouthernaggressions and north- 
sen demands has been fully discussed. I, claim, 
therefore, to know, by personal intercourse with. 
thousands and tens of thousands of the northern 
people, by participation in theirdiscussions, some- 
thine of their views. Disclaiming all, desire to 
give prominence tomy personal views, not expect- 
ing by any opinion that I may. entertain, to m- 
fluence the action of anybody, I ask only to ex- 
press what 1 know. to be the sentiment of the 
with whom I have been identified. It is 
for that that I desire to ask the attention of the 
House; and permit me to say: ‘Hear me for my, 
cause.” 2 
* "The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hier- 


| man,] who addressed the House on yesterday, 


presented the existing crisis in language which 
imparted to it, in my judgment, a gravity as yet 
not realized; if he rightly interprets. northern 
opinion, the irrepressible conflict is notin; the 
distant future, is not a prophecy; it is here, it isa, 
fact. He tells the House that there Js a con- 
flict between the North and the South—a state of 
feeling existing between the two. sections that can- 
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mountains, pervading ag the atmosphere. 

Now, sir, disclaimm¢ at once any desire to take 
issue with the distinguished gentleman as to what 
may: be the state of things in his district, of which 
he.as far more competent than myself to judge,. 
and conceding—bécause I have entire confidence 
in-his sincerity, as all must have recognized and 

acknowledged his ‘candor and frankness—that 
he believes himself to be a true interpreter of 
northern: feeling; an imposing duty is devolved 
upon those whose observations have led them to 

a far different conclusion—upon those who believe 

and who know that the sentiment of the northern 

people is far otherwise—upon those who know 
` that throughout the length and breadth of the 

North there beat millions of hearts devoted, not 

only to the Union, but to the Constitution upon 

which it rests, and who will never relinquish their 
allegiance to it or be unmindful of those obliga- 
tions With which that allegiance is inseparably, 
connected, and without which an avowal of respect 
for the Constitution would be hypocrisy, and 

a fancied love for the Union route be a delu- 

sion. : 

Sir, I believe that the view presented by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania of northern senti- 
ment is asunfounded in pointof fact, asthe charges 
which he makes, in the name of the North, as the 
reasons for this state of feeling, are unjustifiable. 
Allow me, sir, to glance at some of those charges. 
He says that the North charges upon the South 
the violation of all covenants, compacts, compro- 
mises, That charge is broad, general, and seri- 
ous. It is easy to make such sweeping accusa- 
tions in the name of a great section of the coun- 
try. Itis casy to make charges which impeach 
history, which do the grossest injustice to great 
and patriotic communities, and which, perhaps, 
impeach somé portions of the honorable esate | of 
the gentleman himself. It is easy to make them, 
sir. To refute them, requires an examination of 
facts, a recurrence to history, and an amount of 
detail which the patience of the House would not 
tolerate, and upon which I am reluctant to enter. 
They do not need to be refuted in the. presence of 
this intelligent assemblage of the Representatives 

‘of the American people, But, sir, these charges, 
madein the name ofthe North—accusationsagainst 
che good faith of a portion of the Confederacy— 
will go out and will be read by millions of men, 
and among some of them may weaken affections, 
attachments, otherwise strong and healthy. And, 
while I would not be guilty of the disrespect to 
the intelligence of the House-to remind gentlemen 
here of familiar facts in the history of the coun- 
try, to refute the propositions of the gentleman, 
yet, sir, I do think it due to the occasion, due to 
the universal attention now given to this broad 


subject throughout the land, that some well-known | 
facts and historical truths, contradicted by the | 


statements and propositions of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, should be referred to. And, sir, I 
shall be sufficiently rewarded if, by any exertions 
in this direction, one humble man, at the North 
or at the South, the East or the West, whose heart 
beats warm with attachment to the Union and to 
the flag and the Constitution of his country, whose 
faith in the fidelity of cither portion of the Union 
may have been shaken by reading the accusations 
of the gentleman from Penusylvania—f{ shall be 
satisfied if, by refuting them, as I propose to do, 
f can revive in that single breast the old attach- 


ment and the old fidelity to the country and its | 
laws and Constitution which he inherited from | 


his forefathers. 

The gentleman says that the South gained slave 
representation as one of the compromises in the 
formation ‘of the Constitution. Let me remind 
the gentleman that the question of slavery had 
nothing to do'with southern representation upon 


this floor. The South did not originate the in- | 


troduction of slaves as an clement of represent- 
ative population. The North required that di- 
rect taxation, when imposed, should be imposed 
upon the South, calculating three fifths of her 
slaves as population. ‘That was the demand of 
the entire North. It was resisted in some guar- 
ters of the South. It was pressed by the North 
as the only means of making the wealth of the 
South taxable in a just ratio with the wealth of 
the North. The South yielded this principle; and 
when she yielded it, she then planted herself upon 
the fundamental idea of the Revolution: and de- 


emoveds that. is despas the foundation of J 


manded-that. representation should go with taxa- 
tion. 

The South conceded to the North thattaxation 
should be based upon population, calculating 
three fifths of the slaves. as population. She de- 
manded and received from the North, I might 
almost say, the undisputed and unquestioned rec~ 
ognition of the principle that if she wag to be 
taxed upon that basis, she had a right to be rep- 
icsented. upon this foor upon that same basis. 
And in this demand, I repeat, sir, she stood upon 
the axiom of the Revolution, that taxation and rep- 
resentation should go together, and which was one 
of the elemental principles which entered into the 
conflict between England and the colonies. So 
much, sir, for the origin of slave representation, 
by which it is claiméd that that section of the 

onfederacy acquired superior rights, and that it 
was upon southern demand and. northern conces- 
sion. I deny it; and history refutes it. 

The South gained, also, the gentleman says, 
the foundation for the fugitive slave law in the 
provision of the Constitution which authorizes 
that enactment. Sir, there was not in that con- 
vention which formed the Constitution a dis- 
senting voice upon that clause of the Constitution 
which authorizes Congress to pass a law for the 
rendition of fugitives from service or justice—not 
adissenting voice. Every State voted for it. There 
was no difference-of opiifion in that day upon this 
duty, as an abstract question, quite outside of con- 
stitutional obligation; for then there was no con- 
stitutional provision upon the subject. It was 
considered and discussed by the framers of the 
Constitution as an abstract question, a question 
of right and justice, the giving to one man that 
which belonged to him, if it came into another’s 
possession, and he demanded its return. That 
was the spirit in which it was made; and I assert 
that that provision was placed in the Constitution 
by the unanimous vote of every State represented 
in the constitutional convention. And, sir, I deny 
that this, any more than the right of representa- 
tion, was, in any sense of the word, a bargain or 
2 compromise. [ deny that anything was asked 
by the North in return for it, or that it was 
deemed at that time to be a concession. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr, Hicx- 
MAN,| says, sir, that the South gained exemption 
from taxes upon exports. That is something 
quite new to me. How would the gentleman de- 
sire to have the revenues raised? How has Penn- 
sylvania asked to have the revenues raised ? By a 
taxation upon exports? No, I may be told, be- 
cause that 1s prohibited by the Constitution, But 
has it not been considered by the Representatives 
from Pennsylvania upon this floor, as long as any 
of usean remember, that it is vital to her that the 
revenues should be raised by taxes upon imporis 
thereby giving to her industry the protection wh 
is claimed to be vital to her prosperity? And what 
mockery is it, therefore, for a Representative of 


labor or opinions, to sct up ‘as a reproach upon 
the one hand, or as a suggestion of peculiar gain 
i] upon the other, that the South enjoys an exemp- 
tion from the duties upon cxports. Would the 
North agree to any such doctrine? Would Pern- 
sylvania, or New England, or New York? No, 
sir. It could not find, in my judgment, one hun- 
dred advocates in cither of those States or sections. 
It has never had any advocates, and it never will. 
He says that freedom, in return for all these 
concessions of the North to the South, gained 
only an implied promise that the slave trade 
should cease after a certain period. And, putting 
all these facts together, he says that this was the 
first great compromise between the two sections 
of the Union that the South has violated; that the 
South gained slave representation; that she gained 
the foundation for the fugitive slave law; that she 
gained exemption front taxation upon exports: 
and that, in return for these peculiar advantages, 
freedom, impersonated, as he claims, in the North, 
gained only the implied promise that the slave 
trade should cease after a certain period; and the 
that implied promise had been violated. ‘That 
constitutes the proof of his first principal charge 
against the South. I wish to repel this cha 
before the country; not that itis necessary inthis 
House, for Tam quite aware that everything I 
have said or propose to say upon this subject, 1s 
entirely familiar to every gentleman Ẹ address; 
but, sir, I desire the antidote to go out to the coun- 


u 


a 


| Pennsylvanian labor and opinions, or of castern | 


| breken wp, at all events 


_try with the poison. Idesire the truth of history 


to go out tomy constituents along with the charges 
which have been made, not only in their name, 
butin the name-of the whole North. 

Allow me to remind the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania—for surely he cannot be ignorant of the 
fact—that the extension of the time within which 
thë slave trade might be carried on was‘ not a 
southern measure; that it was not carried by the 
votes of southern States. A committec of the con- 
vention which framcd the Constitution, represegt- 
ing cleven States out of thirteen, reported a prop- 
osition that the slave trade should cease in 1800. 
There it stood until Mr. Pinckney, of South Car- 
olina, moved that the period should be extended. 
to 1808. The motion was seconded by Mr. Gor- 
ham, of Massachusetts, and was carried by the 
votes of New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Mas- 
sachusetts, along with four southern States and 
against the votes of other southern States. Tewas 
not a southern. measure, for it received as many 
northern ‘votes as it did southern. It was op- 
posed by Mr. Madison; it was never favored, but, 
on the contrary, was condemned by Mr. Jefferson, 
who says, in quis. reference to the subject, that 
frequently it Was necessary to make these con- 
cessions out of tenderness to our northern friends; 
for the reason that, although not large slavchold- 
ers themselves they were somewhat extensively 
engaged in the trafie. These are the facts. How, 
then, can the genUcman sustain himself in the 
position that this was a concession upon the part 
of the South, for an equivalent; when, as I have 


| proved, no equivalent was asked or reecived, and 


the clause originally reported by cleven States, to 
abolish the whole trafiicin 1800, was extended upon 
the motion seconded by Mr. Gorham, of Massa- 
chusetis, and carried by three States from the 
very section in whose name he spoke yesterday ? 
He says, however, that there was such a compact, 
and that it has been violated, because southern 
courts refuse to punish those who transgress the 


‘law upon that subject. Sir, the gentleman gave 


no proof of that charge, referred to no facts, to no 
instance in which a southern court had refused 
to take cognizance of and punish a legally-ascer- 
tained violation of the law against the slave trade, 
and I do not think there is such an instance, 1 
am not aware of any. On the contrary, we have 
now in this city, or had yesterday, a person ar- 
rested in the city of New York upon the requisi- 
tion of the authorities of Georgia, in charge of 
Marshal Rynders, on his way to Georgia, to stand 
his trial for an alleged violation of the law pro~ 
hibiting the slave trade. 

Judge Wayne, I think it was, recently delivered 
one of the ablest charges to a grand jury of his 
circuit, that has ever fallen from the lips of any 
jurist of this land, calling upon them to discharge 
their duty in every instance where a violation of 
the provisions of that act should be brought to 
iheir notice. And, sir, it is not unknown—it 
could not be unknown—that, although this trafic 
may be, in particular instances and localities, 


| clandestinely carried on by those who yield to the 


great temptations of pecuniary advantage which 
it offers; yet it is the truth, the sad truth, that this 
temptation is as often potential in the North and 
East as itis inthe South; that many expeditions, 
all clandestine, all carefully secreted from the eyes 
of the officers of the law, carefully kept out of the 
public view, are organized by capital, and carried 
on in vessels built sometimes expressly for the 
purpose, by persons in all sections of the Confeder-~ 
acy—from the North and East certainly, and in all 
probability from the South, Team not repeating 
newspaper charges, but lam referring to the rec- 
ords of northern courts, to the investigations of 
northern grand juries, and especially of those 
which have fallen under my own immediate obser- 
vation in the city of New York. The late district 
attorney of that district, Mr. McKeon, gaveitas his 
opinion in the court, that there were more expedi- 
tions organized, fitted out, and sustained by norih- 
ern capital, than from any other portion of the 
Union; and he declared it his duty, purpose, and 
gin to ferret them out; and to his honor beit said, 
he did, by his vigilance, energy, and incorruptible 
j ty, do more to break down the organiza- 
1at existed in various portions of the coun- 


y 


| try to carry on that trade, than any other officer 


of whom I have any recent knowledge or informa- 
tion. That the traffic, extensive as it was, was 
to a great extent, T be- 


* 
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lieve to be true. If any enterprises have been 
recently fitted out for that purpose, the parties 
have been more than ever cautious to evade the 
vigilance of the United States authorities. 

The next charge made in the name of the North 
is, that the Missouri compromise was broken. I 
know there are men who regard the Missouri act 
as a compromise. . It has been popularly called 
and described as a compromise. Sir, a compro- 
mise means, in a just sense of the word, a meas- 
ure to which all parts of the Union, by common 
accord, have given their assent, and which they 
have steadily maintained.: In that sense of the 
word, I deny that the Missouri act can with any 
propriety be called a compromise. It was an ex- 
periment, made. with the most patriotic motives; 
an experiment entered upon with the hope of put- 
ting an end to any further controversy about the 
extension of slavery. But it was a failure, for it 
did-not have the result which was hoped for it, 
claimed for it, predicted for it. It was a failure, 
sir, for the best reason in the world—because it 
was not founded on any principle; it was an arbi- 
trary line, not resting on any interpretation of 
constitutional rights, but founded on spéculations 
with regard to climate and productions, and on 
the hope that, arbitrary line though it was, the 
consequences to the Union, to its peace, and pros~ 
perity, resulting from sectional partics formed 
upon the slavery issue, would persuade all por- 
tions of the country to yield their assent to it. 
But, sir, the hope, bright and good as it was, was 
futile; and therefore I say that it was not only an 
experiment, but history has proved it to have been 
a failure. It had ceased to have vitality in that 
quarter where alone it could be sustained. It had 
ceased to command, if it ever received, the assent 
of the people of the North. 


Sir, there were very few men who survived, | 


politically, in the northern States, their support of 
that measure. Intended as a measure of pacifica- 
tion, it was a mere expedient, not founded on any 
rinciple, and was repudiated by the North. The 

orth, therefore, cannot complain that the South 
did not adhere to the Missouri line. The North 
recognized an acceptable distinction between the 
Missouriact and the Kansas-Nebraska act. ‘The 
one was anadjustment of the question, or an at- 
tempted adjustment of it, founded on principles 
of justice, by which the equality of the States and 
their equal right to participation in the new Ter- 
titories was secured. That principle will live. 
It will stand, however much it may be assailed 
now; however much it may he misrepresented 
North or South; however much it may be mis- 
understood anywhere. I believe that it is the 
better opinion, to-day, of the North, that the prin- 
ciple of leaving to each locality, Territory or State, 
the utmost control over its own affairs, is not 
only a true principle in our system, but is the 
only principle on which the American Confeder- 
ation can ever stand. Tt is the principle which 
enables us to hold together in one grand system 
States separated by continents and bounded by 
the great oceans of the globe. Ft is the vital 
principle of leaving to every Territory the gen- 
eral control over its own internal affairs, subject 
to the great constitutional guarantees that cover 
the whole land; to the laws of Congress; and to 
the judicial interpretation of those guarantecs and 
laws; the people looking to the courts for their 
protection and for the enjoyment of the rights 
secured to them. : 

That, sir, is the principle which the North be- 
lieves to be embodied in the Kansas-Nebraska 
act; and when the moment of agitation shall have 
passed away, when the exciting causes, most of 
them temporary, however irritating, shall have 
ceased to exist, the North will hereafter, as here- 
tofore, regard this principle as one congenial to 
its convictions, as one on which the hopes of the 
patriot can rest, and as entircly just and fair be- 
tween all sections of the Confederacy. 

The gentleman next, in the name of the North, 
charged the South with a violation of compact 
and good faith, in regard to the compromises 


of 1850 and 1854, which he blends together and | 
He did not condescend to | 


calls one compact. i 
give the specifications or the grounds on which he 
made that charge, 
to gather the particulars to which he referred, 


What were the main features in that compro- 


mise? ‘There was a fugitive slave law passed, or 
rather an amendment to the old law, thought to 


But it is not difficult, I think, | 


be a better statute, more efficient to carry out the 
objects and intent of the constitutional provision. 
I ask any northern man whether he can say in 
candor and fairness that that law has been fairly 
and faithfully administered at the North, East, or 
West, in spirit or in fact? Sir, the history of the 
times informs us sufficiently upon that point. We 
know that efforts, more or less powerful, more or 
less encouraged by a political party, and actively 
fomented by desperate fanatics, have resulted, in 
a number of States, in a practical nullification of 
that law. Laws have been passed by the Legis- 
latures of several States in direct conflict with 
the fugitive slave act, and inflammatory appeals 
have been made to local populations which have 
almost rendered it impossible, in view of the ob- 
stacles created by public sentiment, to enforce it. 
Who is responsible for that portion of the com- 
promise of 1850 and 1854? 

Well, sir, another clement in the compromise 
of 1850 was the admission of California. It wasin- 
sisted upon with almost entire unanimity through- 
out the North. California was admitted. There 
it stands, unresisted, unimpeached. ‘The South 
yielded her share of this compromise.. I ask the 
gentleman, can he with candor rise here and 
claim in the name of the North that the North has 
kept its part of the bargain, while the personal 
liberty bills rest upon the statute books of many 
of the States, and in view of the organized efforts 
in the Republican party and out of it to render 
the execution of it impossible? Sir, if there is a 
disposition to charge a violation. of compact any- 
where in reference to the compromise measures 
of 1850 and 1854, it might come with far more 
propriety from oter sources than from the 
North. 

The gentleman goes on to say that the result of 
all this 1s, that the great and only question to be 
met in the next presidential election is the ques- 
tion of slavery, and that it will be presented in 
but one form—shall slavery be allowed to go into 
the Territories? He does not refer to any Terri- 
tory in which that question can be in any way 
practically agitated. He has not shown that there 
is any reason for such an issue in view of any 
exigency in our affairs, such as existed two or 
three years sinccin reference to Kansas. We are to 


abstract question, not with reference to an cxist- 
ing case, but to establish it as a part of the or- 
ganic law that slavery shall never go into any 
Territory of the United States. And in the very 
next breath the gentleman, assuming to speak for 
the North, charges-upon the South a violation of 
the compromises of 1850 and 1854, and declares 
that he himself stands upon the principle of the 
Kansas-Nebraska act. Sir, was it the principle 
of the Kansas-Nebraska act that slavery should 
be excluded, absolutely excluded, as a part of the 
organic law of the country, from all the Territo- 
rics, or was that the spirit in which it was con- 
ceived and passed? Was that the principle on 
which the compromise, as he calls it, was based? 

And yet the gentleman says that that will be 
the rallying ery, the test and the prize of batile, 
in the next presidential election; while he accuses 
the South cf violating all compacts, covenants, 
and compromises, and yet claims that he is still 
for the Kansas-Nebraska act! Sir, I think it 
| would be impossible, in the compass of a single 
sentence or proposition, to embrace more of in- 
justice to northern opinion, more inaccuracy of 
statement, and more inconsisteney of political 
action, than is embodied in these declarations of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. Sir, the North 
does not stand upon any such ground; the North 
does not desire to enter upon a political contest 
upon any such question; the North is practical as 
well as loyal to the Constitution of the country; 
it would prefer to see the next presidential con- 
test decided upon far othér and more useful issues. 

Sir, I might venture to predict, in view of the 
spirit proclaimed in some quarters, unjustly pro- 
claimed in the name of the North, an issue or an 
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understand that it is to be brought forward as an. 


| looking. to the fact that, simultangously-with the 
loss of that balance of power between the sections 
and the acquisition of predominant power by the . 
free Stites, we see organizing’ throughout the 
North a sectional party, based upon the idea of 
„destroying the guarantees which have, heretofore 
afforded peace and security to all sections of the 
Confederacy, proclaiming, through their greatest 
chief, an “‘irrépressible conflict” between the so- 
cial systems North and South, and to the procia- 
mation upon this floor that there’ is irremovablé 
discord between the North and the South, having 
its “foundations deep as mountains and. as‘ per- 
vading as the atmosphere;”’—looking, L say, to 
such facts and suchgdeclarations, the next pres- 
idential contest will bring the North, the East, and 
the West in the presence of this momentous ques- 
tion: Will you use this power, this ascendency, 
which time and progress and the free coöpera- 
tion of all your sister States has given you, to 
establish justice, or to attempt subjugation; will 
you use it in the spirit of the fathers of the Con- 
federacy, to promote a more perfect Union, to 
„secure domestic tranquillity, to.advance ‘the prog- 
ress of the Confederacy in wealth, in civilization, 
and in happiness; or will you employ it ina cru- 
Sade against rights recognized in the fundamental 
compact which binds us together, and never ques- 
tioned, except in the madness of political strife 
and as the means of gratifying an unholy ambi- 
tion? This, sir, will be the question for the North 
to answer, upon its responsibility to history and 
to Heaven. This will be the question for the 
North to answer, as we value the Confederacy, 
and as we look to the welfare and rectitude of our 
own material and moral position. J 
But, sw, for myself, knowing, something of 
northern sentiment, of northern opinion, of north- 
ern interests, of northern loyalty to constitutional 
obligations, Í lay claim to answer. Iwill venture 
to predict what that response will be. Sir, when 
the people of the North see, as they are now wit- 
nessing,and as will be still more palpable to them 
in the progress of events, that the result of its 
doctrines of irrepressible conflict, and of the intru- 
sion of abstract questions relating to slavery in 
our politics, is the encouragement of fanatics, of 
traitors, of the invasion of homes and ‘firesides in 
our sister States; that they lead to such scencs of 
| exeitementand danger as we have witnessed upon 
this floor; when men from the most conservative 
ortions of the South, coming here—no disunion- 
ists, not sceking to foment political excitements— 
tell us that their people are losing, or have lost, 
their sense of security at home, as well as their 
confidence in the loyalty and fraternal feeling of 
i the North; when these truths, solemn truths, 
| go home to the northern mind and reach the north- 
| ern heart, as they will, that people, sir, will shrink 
with as much horror from any alliance with such 
men, or such doctrines, or from any responsibil- 
ity for such results, as they shrink from the same 
policy which was pursued by the British king, 
who himself encouraged, as Mr. Jefferson wrote 
when he penned the first draft of the Declaration 
of Independence, the exportation of slaves into 
i the colonies, and acquired great gains to the royal 
| treasury in consequence, and to the privy purses 
: and yet, in the course of time, for the accomplish- 
| meni of political ends, incited those same slaves 
! to take up arms against their masters. So, when 
i the North shall see that they have among them 
| the descendants of men, who, growing rich by 
‘the African slave trade, crowding the southern 
| plantations with the results of their spoliations - 
| upon foreign shores; when they see the descend- 
"ants of people who thus accumulated wealth sub- 
| scribing portions of that very wealth to promote 
r 
i 
t 
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| insurrection at the South, to incite the offspring 
| of those whom they exported and sold there, to 
| take up arms against their masters; when they 
| see that the people of the North are conscious 
| that they hold within their houndaries such men, 
and more.or less 
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following some new illusion, some new excite- 
ment which may attract them for the hour. 

So it will be, sir, I venture to say, from m 
observations of similar parties, with the Opposi- 
tion party, which now seems so firmly in power 
in many of the northern States. But we have 
seen its rapid rise, growing in a large measure out 
of the misrepresentations of public questions. 
Appeals to fanaticism and sympathy, garbled 
reports of outrages and conflicts in Ians, at- 
tempts made to impress upon them the idea of 
southern aggressions, the divisions which have 
sprung up from time to time in the Democratic 
party, have strongly codperated to give to this 
sectional organization a temporary gontrol in 
many States, where in fact it is in a minority. 
It stands upon no element of vitality or perma- 
nency that will permit it to live after t 1e judgment 
of the people of the North becomes convinced, 


as it is becoming convinced, that its continued į 


ascendency will hazard the Union of these States. 
The moment that conviction is planted in the 
northern mind you will see that organization fall, 


as its predecessors have fallen; then it will dedi- i 


cate itself, itis to be hoped, to some new mission, 
less. dangerous and more practically useful, I 
trust—a mission which some of its advocates and 
sympathizers are already giving it—a mission to 
reform the loud trumpeted corruptions and ex- 
travagances of this Administration and of the 
Democratie party. That will, according to the 
announcement of its leaders, probably be its next 
exploit. In that they would be welcomed as men 
avowing at least a useful mission; but if they 
bring to the Federal Government the same kind 
of reformers, the same sort of economy, the same 
mode of lessening expenditures and decreasing 
taxes and rebuking profligate administrations that 
we have witnessed in the State of New York, 
during their occasional intervals of power in that 
State, I can only say, and the people of my State 
will say, “The Lord deliver us from such re- 
formers, and from such reforms.” For, sir, never 
in the history of our State has there been seen so 
much extravagance, such an accumulation of State 
debts, such improvident adininistration, such an 


alaming addition to taxation, such utter incom- | 
petency in every department of the government, | 


as our people have seen and felt under the rule of 
the Republican party of New York, 


And, sir, as well inside ad outside of the Re- 
? $ į 


publican party, you will find that when it is pro- 
posed to place Mr. Sewarp and his friends in 
power here, the people of the State of New York, 
too well acguainted with their improvident and 
recklessadministration at home, and toowellaware 
of the dangerous consequences of their political 
theories to the peace and safety of the Union, will 
take care not to give him and them an opportunity 
of developing them in the executive mansion. In 
this work we will be aided by patriotic men of 
all parties. Tn our last State election, a conserv- 
ative branch of one of the opposition parties (I 
refer to that remnant of the American party com- 
posed of what we call ‘old line Whigs’’) enabled 


the Democratic party to clect onc half of the State | 
It was a crude movement, an unusual | 


ticket. y n 
step, an untricd experiment in our polities. But, 
sir, it will go ou with increasing strength. The 


results have afforded gratification to thousands | 


who did net believe in the experiment. In the 
great presidential contest of 1860, there will be in 


that State a Democratic party devoted tò the Con- | 


stitution and Union—a party utterly hostile to 
the declaration of any such doctrine as that of 
the irrepressible conflict, utterly averse to going 
into a presidential clectien on the abstract ques- 
tion of whether slavery shall go into a Territory 
or not. There will be a party which will say, in 
the name of that great State, that the whole Union, 
North and South, must be equally protected; that 
holding, as the North does, predominance in the 
legislative and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment, we will use that power with justice, in con- 
sonance with cur constitutional obligations, in 
submission to the laws as interpreted by the 
courts, extending the right hand of brotherhood 
now as heretofore, to every section of the Con- 
federacy, and utterly repudiating, as alien to our 
nature, as hostile to our Interests, as repugnant 
to our convictions, this terrible internecine war 
to which we we summoned in the madness of 
ambition. 

But, Mr. Clerk, my duty would be but imper- 
fectly performed if I did not address myself to a 
twofold object; first, to admonish the North that 
danger exists to the peace and permanence of the 
Union, to utter this admonition with all the grav- 
ity, the carnestness, and the solemnity which be- 
longs to the enunciation of a sad truth. That 
danger exists whenever it can be proclaimed on 
this floor that there is a conflict between the North 
and the South, whenever it can be proclaimed by 
a northern Representative that such aconflict does 
exist, that itis as deep es the foundation of the 
mountains andas pervading ag the atmosphere. 
Whenever it can be said, as it has been said by 
southern men of all shades of opinion, that there 
is a growing and profound @strust in the South 
of the purposes and sentiments and wishes of the 
North; whenwe are told, not by disunionists, per 
se, not by habitual alarmists, but by men who 
bring to the public couneils moderation of tone, 
devotion to the Union, a single patriotism, that 
their people are terrified by the evidences which 
come from many quarters of the North, sympa- 
thizing with expeditions against southern sov- 
ercigntics, and applying the torch of the incen- 
diary to southern homes; when we are told that 
such ave the deep-seated apprehensions of south- 
ern communities; and when we are told by anorth- 
crn Representative en this floor that this conflict 
is not inthe future but is here, then I feel it has 
Deeome the duty of a northern Representative to 
proclaim these things to his constituents, and to 
admonish them that however the excitement and 
agitation may haveappeared and vanished in other 
times; however men im one quarter of the Union 
may have alluded to disunion,.cither to give em- 
phasis to a period, or to carry an cleetion, or to | 
accomplishany private purpose; that however idle 
such fears have been before, and however unfound- 
ed such predictions, it is now truc; itis a truth to 
which the attention of the whole North must and 
will be directed, for we are in the presence of the 
most serious danger that hes ever menaced the 
Confederacy. That danger lies chiefy among 
themselves; that the forges where the weapons are 
made that menace lives in southern hemes are 
in the North; that they are fed by northern fires; 
that they are sustained by money contributed 
there; that they are indorsed or inspired in some |) 
measure by men holding respectable positions i 
society and in public life; that they are responsi- 
ble for the existence and power of a great sectional | 
party, predominant in most of their States, and 
which menaces in its consequences, if it does not 
assail in its platform, the peace and tranquillity of 
the Union; upon themselves it now devolves to 
say whether they preter the Republican party or 
the Union; whether they prefer to sustain men in | 
executive or representative places, who proclaim 
war upon one portion of the Confederacy, or 
whether they will clevate to power the represent- 
atives of that school of opinion and of that policy 
which has been identified, from the foundation of 
the Government, with the prosperity, the peace, 
and the renown of the Republic. i 

Sir, the North can give but one answer when 
these questions come to them; it wil be the an- 
swer of the patriot, not of the disunicnist; it will 
be the answer of just men, not of fanatics; they 
will stand as they have always stood, upon the 
ground of right and reason, of justice and patri- 
otism. Sir,as I said before, I have a twofold 
object-——not only to admonish the North of the 
existing danger, but to disabuse the South of pre- || 


| licity has been given to those productions. 


Hone church ia every school district, and here 
| instances of which I have any 


I was at Shiloh Church, w 


i doors open. 


‘things, it wos impossible 
church from the contributions of any of the peo- 


, asks me where is Mr. Beecher. 


vailing error in reference to some of the supposed 
evidences of northern opinion, which have led 
to much apprehension. While I would not dis- 
guise the danger ofa sectional party; while I would 
not and cannot deny that there is much’ in their 
programme and much more in their teachings that 
ig menacing to the peace and prosperity of the 
country; while I would conceal none of these dan- 
gers, yet I do say—for the truth requires it to be 
said—that there are many of what are looked 
upon as evidences of northern opinion, that can, 
in no just sehse, be thus regarded. When John 
Brown met his fate,;a hundred guns were fired— 
as the telegraph informs us—in the city of Albany, 
the capital of the State of New York. Well, sir, 
that was a disgraceful, but not an alarming or 
significant fact; for the truth is, that it is the cus- 
tom throughout the State of New York—a sort of 
usage—for any number of people, small or large, 
whether six or six hundred, when any event oc- 
curs that interests them, to go upon the public 
grounds and fire a small piece of artillery, ten, 
twenty, fifty, or a hundred times. They may fire 


|a hundred guns for the election of a constable, if 


the candidate was some man in whom they took 
particular interest, as they would for the election 


| of a governor, or the execution of a traitor. 


Sermons, we hear, have been preached in sacred 
pulpits, applauding acts of treason. Well, sir, I 
believe that in the whole State of New York, so 
far as I have yet heard, there were four or five 
such sermons preached. I know of but two that 
I have seen properly authenticated. Great pub- 
i The 
most widely-circulated papers in the Union have 
printed them. Now, if it were an every-day oc- 


| currence—if it had not been an unusual thing— 
; would they have reccived such publication and 
‘eweulation? Would attention have been called to 


them? No. They are published because they 
are monstrous; because they are not only un- 
usual, but unexampled; public attention is called 


ito them so that public sentiment may denounce 


them. There ave more than ten thousand churches 
in the State of New York, and there were omiy 
two such sermons preached, There is at least 


more than ten thousand of the 


"The only two 
y correct information 
y of New York. One of these 

bieh is a negro church, 
and patronized largely by runaway slaves, who 
have escaped to the North and found a refuge in 
New York unclaimed by their masters; and the 
other was at the church of Dr. Cheever. 

Now, sir, have we forgotten that Dr. Cheever 
was obliged to make a raission to England to so- 
lecit contributions there to sup that church, to 
pay his salary, end to keep it warm in winter for 
people to come and listen to him, because ho was 


occurred in the cit 


not able, throughout the length and breadth of 


New York, or of tha North, to obtain the small 
sum that would be necessary to keep tis church 
Only this year he has had his mis 
sionary in England appealing to British sympathi 
with Abolitionists or hatred to America to sus- 
tain his church. In his appeal he declared two 
facts—two facts which ought to go to the country 
because there is uo doubt of their trath: First, 


‘thet his wes the only church, the oniy church 
‘where such doctrines % 


o preached in the North; 
c he did preach such 
or him to sustain his 


and secondly, that, | 


dle in this country within his reach. My friend 
Mr. Beecher is 
an eminent divine, a popular orator, who ad- 
dresses evety Sunday, in Brooklyn, large assem- 
slages, some of whom are, doubtiess, members of 


his church, and many more whoare net. But Mr. 


: Beecher’s sermon upon this particular theme was 


by no means of the character of those to whom 
I have referred; and if the gentleman from Mary- 
and [Mr. Kunker} will read it, am quite sure 
he will draw a broad line of distinction betweer 
hat sermon and those to which reference has been 
made. -Mr. Beecher denounced all such appeals. 
Ultra as he is in politics, strongly allied as he 
doubtless is with the Republican party in sympa- 
thy, and effective as heis in coöperation with them, 
yet he sternly, in his pulpit, denounced all such 
attempts as wicked and irreligious, and declared, 
for himself, that having anxiously and deeply 
meditated upon his duty as a Christian minister 
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upon this subject, he could see no path open for 
him, or any other right-minded man, except to 
appeal to the sense of right of the South itself. I 
desire to do ucts to no person, nor to any 
party, in what I have to say upon this or any other 
question; and, therefore, in justice to Mr. Beecher, 
I take pleasure in giving what I believe to be a 
correct statement of the general tenor of the ser- 
mon which he preached upon that occasion. I 
say, therefore, that it is a libel upon the pulpit of 
Wew York, and the ten thousand churches in that 
Commonwealth, to say that the religious peopie 
of that State countenance any such doctrines as 
those which have been unguardedly attributed to 
the northern pulpit as well as to the northern 
people. 

Mectings, they say, also have been held in our 
State. I observed the proceedings of the most 
noticeable one at Syracuse. It was the only con- 
siderable one, I think, held in New York. Now, 
sir, any one who knows New York, could not be 
astonished at any assemblage that might be scen 
at Syracuse. Syracuse is to our State what I 
might call a city of refuge. Everybody can go 
there and hold meetings or conventions, for any 
purpose under heaven. There is no revolution 
In socicty so radical, there is no extravagance in 
.politics or science or philosophy so repugnant 
to reason or experience, there is nothing which 
can attract the human intellect so erratic or so 
absurd, which may not collect together its ad- 
mirers and advocates ‘at Syracuse, and nobody 
will disturb them. They havcno theaters there, 
and the people rely upon such things for their 
amusement. These meetings and conventions are 
their intellectual recreation; and to those whose 
tastes have been matured and cultivated in that 
direction, I can well understand how entertaining 
they may be. Madmen might collect there from 
the lunatic asylums and resolve that all the rest 
of the world were crazy, and they the only sane 
men. Convicts might go there, fresh from State 
prisons, and gravely resélve all the rest of the 
world to be rascals, and nobody would disturb 
them. Men and women do meet there in grave 
convention, and resolve that the salvation of the 
country and the peace and good order of socicty 
depend upon conceding the ballot and the Bloomer 
costume to all women in the Commonwealth. 

These strange mectings arc held in almost all 
northern cities. They denounce the Bible; they 
denounce theChurch; they denounce our social 
system, as well as the social system of the South; 
they meet and discuss and resolve the downfall 
of everything that wo hold precious, as well as 
menace the peace and safety of remote portions 
of the Confederacy. They are tolerated, because 
toleration is a northern sentiment—I will not say 
peculiar to the North; but which we have, in com- 
mon with others, who regard toleration to be ex- 
pedient or right. When, however, it is found 
that such meetings have for their object move- 
ments and designs of a seditious character, they 
will not be tolerated. When they were first seen 
in New York, in 1885 or 1836, they were sup- 
pressed; because they shocked the moral sense of 
the community, and awakened an apprehension 
that they might lead to bad consequences. They 
were summarily put down; not prevented by law, 
as they should have been, but by a summary dis- 
play of force.on the spot. . 

But, sir, in time it was thought that they had 
become mere harmless avenues of excitement to 
extreme men; that they would icad to no harmful 
consequences, and hence they were allowed to go 
on; and ceasing to be dangerous, they were re- 
garded as simply ridiculous. But, sir, I do not 
believe any community in New York, and ere 
long I do not believe there will be any respectable 
or considerable community at the North who will 
permit assemblages of men within thcir borders 
who avow and proclaim it to be their object and 
purpose to carry discord, invasion, and danger to 
the homes of any portion of our Confederacy. I 
know they will not. When these assemblages 
were first held in our State, the attention of the 
Legislature of the State was called to them by 
Governor Marcy, in a message to that body, and 
he submitted to their judgment and-scense of duty 
whether it would not be proper, and perhaps ne- 
cessary, to prevent seditiousassemblages by alaw. 
If these meetings are continued, the better judg- 
ment, the sense of justice, and patriotism of the 
people of New York will recur to that wise and 


patriotic recommendation of Governor Marcy; 
and if these assemblages and combinations and 
conspiracies cannot be stopped in any other way, 
they will be stopped by effectual legislation. The 
people of the State of New York will not suffer 
men within her borders to counsel, incite, er con- 
‘spire to do a wrong to the property, the homes, 
or the peace of any community in this Confed- 
eracy. It would have been responded to when 
Mr. Marey made the recommendation in 1835 or 
1836, if time had shown that the exigency of the 
case required it. : 

In conclusion, let me say, as a citizen of New 
York, as one claiming to know something of 
its sentiments and feelings, that it will prove 
itscif faithful to its past history; faithful to that 
period when, in 1800, it gave the deciding. vote 
which elected Thomas Jefferson to the Presidency, 
and founded the Democratic party. The balance 


| of power has bcen lost, in the progress of time, 
' between the two sections of the Union; the North 


can control the Government; but, sir, that bal- 
ance of power, though it may never be restored 
theoretically, is tó be regained practically by the 
triumph of the Democratic party at the Nerth. 
The cquilibrium, theoretically, between the two 
systems is lost; and that loss will precipitate us 
into unknown and unfathomable dangers, if sec- 
tional partics continue to existand wage an agres- 
sive policy. But if, on the contrary, the Repub- 
lican party falls—as it will fall, when its character 
and purposes are known to the North—and_the 
Democratic party resumes its sway, being in har- 
mony with the rights and interests of ali portions 
of the Confederacy, then the equilibrium will be 
restored, the balance of power will be regained. 

Leave, then, this crisis to public opinion. 
Leave it to the reason and sense of justice and 
the conscience of the North. it repudiates all 


these accusations, which are uttered iu its name | 
| against the South, of broken compacts and vio- 
The North believes no such thing. || 


lated feith. 
In the presidential contest of 1856, one million 
two hundred thousand men recorded their votes 


as a warning to any man who would have the | 


temerity in the name of the North to make such 
charges. One million two hundred thousand men 
in that election pledged their loyalty to the Union 
and the Constitution, and gave expression to 
their confidence and trust in the good faith of the 
South. That multitude of men stand to-day 
immovable aud irresistible, recciving accessions 
every hour in consequence of the alarming aspect. 


of the times. 'They will again record that vow | 
of allegiance with increasing thousands, with | 
| swelling ardor, with a yet more unyiclding devo- 


tion. Leave, then, this crisis to public opinion. 
It has gone astray at moments; but where and 


when and in what community may you not find | 


popular errors and delusions? The history of 
every nation discloses them—dclusions which 
amaze him who reads history, years after the 
events have transpired. It may astonish, it may 
alarm, it may seem inscrutable to many, that a 
sectional party, looking to such consequences, 
would ever reach to sucha height of power in 
any portion of the Confedera Bat it is be- 
cause their aims and purposes were not cle 


did not take cognizance of the question. “It had 
a 3 Loen 

not perceived the danger into which we were 

drifting. In monarchical countries they evade 
c=) > 

the extravagance of temporary excitement by re- 

strictions on suffrage; but in this couniry, where 


we enthrone public opinion in full sovercignty, | 
we yet make it subject to the guarantees of writ- | 


ten constitutions, and bid it wait and stay its 


hand to listen to returning reason, and obcy the | 
That public opmion | 


mandate of conscience. 
which now scems dangerous to the general pea 
and safety is held bound in the grasp of the Co: 
stitution, and will yield to the duty which pe- 
triotism imposes. When that hour comes to the 
North—the * sober second thought’’—as come it 


will and come it must, all can repose with safety | 


and confidence in its justice and honor. [Ap- 
plause in the galleries.] 

Mr. ADRAIN. Mr. Clerk, I will trespass on 
the attention of the House butfor a few moments, 
as indisposition prevents me from entering Into 


the discussion as fully as I would have desired. | 


But, sir, from the appearance of an article in the 
Constitution the other day—the organ of the Ad- 
ministration—itis due to myselfthatI should speak 


rly | 
| scen and were not understood. „Publio opinion | 


on this occasion. That.article has been alluded 
to already by two of the anti-Lecompton’ Dem- 
ocrats on this floor; and permit me to: say that, 
so far as they were coneerned, they fully rebuked 
that most insolent and impudent article. I should 
not have noticed the article at all, nor do Ido it 
now, on the ground that it is necessary that I 
should stand here in defense of my. character as 
aman of integrity and political. consistency, 1 
simply notice that article for the purpose of call- 
ing the attention of Democrats on thig floor, and 
asking them whether that paper is their organ, or 
only the organ of Mr. Buchanan? Appeals.are 
made to us here—strong and powerful appeals to 
our Democratic sympathies and our Democratic 
principles. We are asked to come and fally to 
the support of the honorable gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Bococs,] for whom I have personally 
the highest regard; but how can I, under a charge 
“of bribery made by Mr. Buchanan’s organ, affili- 
ate or associate with you, and assist ‘in the elec- 
tion of Mr. Bococx? Why, sir, it would bea 
disgrace that I would never survive. ‘They ask 
me to unite with them in the election of a man 
who stands now the Administration candidate for 
Speaker, while the Administration, through ‘its 
organ, has denounced me as a man ready to sell 
out, as it has charged Mr. Hasxis dhd Mr. Hicr- 
MAN with having already been purchased with a 
Republican shilling. My. Buchanan, his Admin- 
istration, and the whole country, know that lam 
incapable of being purchased or of being swerved 
one iota from those principles which I hold most 
dear and sacred, and which I-believe:to:be most 
intimately connected with’ the best interests of 
| the country. f . : 
| During the Lecompton controversy, I was ap- 
| proached in such a manner as shows corruption 
i| on the part of the Administration. If I had only 
given my support to the Lecompton policy Iwas 
|| assured that I could secure a foreign appointment 
i| for one most near and dear to me.” A leading 
|| member of the House, at that time, came to me, 
| whispering in my ear: “ Sir, it is all settled in the 
Cabinet.” “ What is settica?” “Why, sir, the 
one who is near to you by the dearest ties of blood 
is to receive the appointment.” My reply was: 
“Send word to the Administration to make. the 
appointment; and I intend to resist it to the last 
in its infamous attempt to force a constitution on 
the people of Kansas against their will.” Andi 
|| did ‘resist it. And because I rosisted it, I was 
i| charged with being a Black Republican, an Abo- 
litionist, no Democrat. The paper which is now 
attacking us, attacked us then, charging me with 
I do not ask the opinion of 


H 
I| being no Democrat. 
!| that paper or of the Administration in regard to 
i| my Democracy. My Democracy is pronounced 
i| upon by my constituents, in the third congres- | 
sional district of New Jersey. In the last çon- 
gressional canvass Í took this very paper—then 
the Union—and read a portion of it to my.con- 
| stituents, in which I was called a traitor and a 
renegade, and-no Democrat; and I put it before 
|| the people. What was their response ? “James 
{| Buchanan docs not know what Democracy is; 
|| you are a Democrat and always have been from 
your boyhood up; your every fecling and senti- 
| ment is that ofa Democrat, and all the power of 
‘| Mr. Buchanan and his Administration shall be 
ineffectual to prevent your being returned to the 
House of Representatives.” And, thank God, 
for having stood by my pa the people of 
my district stood by me, and Ï am here this. day 
i| asa Democrat; and I should like to see the man 
|| that dare say that I am not one. by any record I 
(| have made in all my life. 
| Mr. Clerk, it is not such an easy matter as 
i| some suppose to read men outof the party. This 
Administration has attempted to read out a far 
greater man than I am, or any of the cight anti- 
Lecompton Democrats who hold seats upon this 
floor. It has tried its hand upon a man of great 
|| intellectual power, of great fidelity to principle, 
| who is true to the Constitution and the Umon, 
| and that man is Srernex A. Doveras, of Ilinois. 
| Has he yet been read out of the party? I think 
|| not. I maintain that Mr. Buchanan, in attempt- 
Í| ing to read him out and those who stand with 
|i him, has actually read himself out of the Demo- 
| cratic party, and that he does not stand upon the 
‘| Cincinnati platform or the Kansas-Ni ebraska act, 
| as construed by him in his letter accepting the 
i nomination for the Presidency, when he declared 
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that tie péople of a Territory, like those of a 
State, should’ decide for themselves whether sla- 
very shall ‘or shall not exist within their limits. 
= Mrt: Clerk, my position is well known in the 
State of New Jersey, gmong the Democracy there. 
I ‘stand, sir, upon the resolutions which were 
adopted: by the Democratic State Convention held 
at Trenton in. August last, when they nominated 
General Wright for Governor. I have those reso- 
lutions, and I ask leave to read them. ~ 

The preamble declares the adherence of the De- 
mocracy of my State to the Cincinnati platform, 
and to the Kansas-Nebraska act, construing it in 
the language of Mr. Buchanan, in his letter ac- 
cepting the nomination for the Presidency, when 
he said: 

“Phe recent legislation of Congress respecting domes- 
tic slavery [meaning the Kansas-Nebraska act] derived, as 
it has been, from the original and pure fountain of Iegiti- 
mate political power, the will of the majority, promises ere. 
long to allay the dangerous excitement. This legislation is 
founded upon principles as ancient as free governmentitself, 
and, in accordance with them, has simply declared thatthe 
people of a Territory, like those of a State, shall decide for 
themselves whether slavery shall or shall not exist within 
their limits. 

“ Resolved, That we unqualifiedly condemn the doctrine 
of that sectional portion of the ‘ Opposition,’ who insist that 
slavery should be exchided from the Territories by congres- 
sional prohibiti@n, because Congress has no power, under 
tho Constitution, to enact any such prohibition; because 
sucha prohibition would be an unwarrantable and inexpe- 
dient interi¢rence by Congress with the domestic affairs of 
the people of the Territories, and because all efforts to en- 
act such a prohibition endanger the perpetuity of the Union, 
and destroy the amity and fraternal feelings which should 
exist between the people of the several States composing 
our glorious and cherished Union. j 

“ Resolved, That while we thus condemn the Republican 
doctrine of congressional prohibition, we, with equal em- 
phasis, condemn the doctrine recently started and now zeal- | 
ously advocated by extreme men, that slavery in the Fer- | 
ritories should be fostered and protected by congressional 
legislation. We condemn it because it is violative of the 
fundamental principles of self-government, and wrong and 
unjust in itself, tending to violent sectional agitation, un- 
friendly feeling and disunion; and because it is in dircet 
violation of the Cincinnati platform, and of all the pledges 
made by the Democratie party in 1854, 1855, and 1850 
pledges in which the whole party, North and South, East 
and West, united. 

t Resolved, That we deeply regret and emphatically dis- 
approve of the attempts now being made to build up a party 
iu favor or reviving the abominable and inhuman foreign 
slave trade, and of repealing the laws of the land enacted 
against it, and we carnestly desire that those laws may be 
rigidly enforced”? 

Mr. Clerk, these are the resolutions on the sub- 
ject of slavery which express the sentiments of 
the Democracy of my district and State. Both 
wingsof the Democracy—the anti-Lecompton and 
the Ereomyton wing—have placed themselves 
upon that platform. They arc wedded, sir, to the 
great doctrine of popular sovercignty—to the great 
right of the people of the ‘Territories to regulate 
the question of slavery for themselves, independ- 
ont of any congressional intervention, and they 
intend to stand by that position. And Iwill say 
here, that no candidate nominated at the Charles- 
ton convention can receive, or will reecive, the 
support of the Democracy of New Jersey, who 
does not stand fairly and squarely upon those 
resolutions. f 

Mr. Clerk, those resolutions assert no new 
principle in regard to the seitlement of the slavery 
question. ‘They embody the same principle as 
was embodied in the compromise measures of 
1850-—the same principle contained inthe Kansas- 
Nebraska act of 1854, which the whole South 
supported, and to which they are committed, and 
whieh their leading men supported, as I supposed, 
in good faith. ` 

I have here, sir, extracts from various speeches 
made by distinguished southern members upon 
the Kansas-Nebraska act of 1854, proclaiming 
their adherence to this very principle, that the 
people of a Torritory, like those of a State, should 
have the right to exclude slavery, if they pleased 
to do so, even by local legislation. Let me send 
to the Clerk, to be read, anextract from the speech | 
of a gentleman who has always held a most dis- 
tinguished, position upon this floor—a man of 

ability, and always strongly devoted to the rights 
and interests of the South. Tallude to Alexander | 
H.: Stephens, of Georgia. i 
The Clerk read, as follows: i 

i 

| 


Extract from a speech of Hon. 4. H. Stephens, of Georgia, | 
delivered in the House of Representatives, February 17, 
1854: 

& The whole question of slavery or no slavery was ta be 
lett to the people of the Territories, whether north or south 
of 36° 3V, or any other line. The question was to be taken | 
out of Congress, where it had been improperly thrust from i; 


| publican institutions: it is that the citizens of every dis- 


please, and that they should be free from the intermeddling 


! question has been, and is, the doctrine of the Whigs in 1775 
j and 1776. 


the beginning, and to be left to the people concerned in the 
matter to decide for themselves. ‘This, I say, was the po- 
sition orginally held by the South when the Missouri re- 
striction was at first proposed. The principle upon which 
that position rests, lies at the very foundation of all our re- 


tinct and separate community or State should have the right 
to govern themselves in their domestic matters as they 


restrictions and arbitrary dictation on such matters from 
any other Power or Government in which they have no 
voice. Jt was out of a violation of this very principle, toa 
great extent, that the war of the Revolution spraug. The 
South was always on the republican side of this question, |. 
while the North—no ; or, at least, I will not say the entire 
North, for there have always been some of them with the 
South on this quéstion; but I will say, while a majority of 
the North, under the Free-Soil lead of that section, up to 
the settlement of the contest in 1850—were on the other 
side. 

“The doctrine of the Restrictionists or Free-Soilers, or 
those that hold that Congress ought to impose their arbitrary 
mandates upon ihe people of the Territories in this particu- 
lar, whether the people be willing or unwilling, is the doc- 
trine of Lord North and his adherents in the British Parlia- 
ment, toward the colonies, during his administration. He 
and they claimed the right to govern the Territories in ‘all 
cases whatsoever,’ notwithstanding the want of represent- 
ation on their part. The doctrine of the South upon this 


It involves the principie that the citizens of 
every community should have a voice in their government. 
This was the doctrine of the people of Boston in 1775, when 
the response was made throughout the colonies—‘ the cause 
of Boston is the cause of all? Andif there be any here 
now who call themselves Whigs, arrayed against this great 
principle of republican government, I will do towards them 
as Burke did in England. . £ will appeal from ‘the new to 
the old Whigs.’ ?? * 7 a bad * z id 

“ This, sir, is what is called the compromise of 1850, so 
far as this territorial question is concerned. It was adopted 
after the policy of dividing territory between the two sec- 
tions, North and South, was wholly abandoned, discarded, 
and spurned by the North. It was based upon the truly 
republican and national policy of taking this disturbing elc- 
ment out of Congress, and leaving the whole question of 
slavery in the Territories to the people there to settle it for 
themselves. And it is in vindication of that new principle, 
then established for the first time in the history of our 
Government, in-the year 1850, the middle of the nineteenth 
century, that we, the friends of the Nebraska bill, whetber 
from the North or the South, uow call upon this House and 
the country, to carry out, in good faith, and give effeet to 
the spirit and intent of those important measures of terri- 
torial legislation.’ —Appendiz to Congressional Globe, first 
session Thirty-Third Congress, volume 29, page 195. 


Mr. ADRAIN. Now, sir, the same gentleman 
expressed his views upon this subject again upon 
the 17th of January, 1856, in which he used this 
language: ; 


** Now, sir, as { have stated, I voted for this bill, leaving 
the whole matter to the people to settie for themselves, sub- 
ject to no restriction or limitation but the Constitution. 
With this distinct understanding of its importand meaning, 
and with a determination that the exixtence of this power 
being disputed and doubted, it would be better and much 
more consistent with our old time republican principles to 
let the people settle it than for Congress to do it. And al- 
though my own opinion is that the people, under the lim- 
itations of the Constitution, have uot the rightful power to 
exclade slavery so long as they remain in a territorial con- 
dition, yet fain willing that they 1 determine it for them- 
selves, and when they please. I shall never negative i 


own domestic institutions. He was of the opinion 
that the agitating question of slavery ought to be 
localized; that it ought to be taken away from the 
halls of Congress, and left to the decision of those 
who are most interested in the question. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, [want to know whether south- 
ern gentlemen intend to stand by this principle of 
the Kansas-Nebraska act, as it has been stated 
by Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, who was their great 
leader, and justly so, upon this floor. If the south- 
ern Democracy will stand by that principle; if 
they will declare that they advocate it in good 
faith; if they will declare that they will put it in 
the presidential canvass, in 1860, then, sir, they 
may expect that the Democracy of the North— 
and I can speak of the Democracy of my State— 
will support the same great principle. But, if | 
they desert and surrender that principle, they need | 
not expect the Democracy of my State, and, I 
think, they need not expect the Democracy of any 
northern State to stand by them, and assist in the 


| Union, b 


election of the nominee of the Charleston con- 
vention standing upon any other platform. 
Mr. Clerk, southern gentlemen are very much 
afraid that, at the next presidential election, a Re- 
ublican candidate will be elected President of the 
nited States. Sir, the signs of the times indiéate 
that such will be the result; and I say now that, 
unless the Democrats of the South—because the 
Democrats of the North are right—come and 
stand with us upon the platform which we hold 
at the North, as sure as there is a God in heaven 
so surely will the reins. of this Government pass 
into the hands of the Opposition. The Democrats 
of my State can stand upon no other platform 
than that which I have mentioned. The Demo- 
crats of my State—and I may also speak for a 
large portion of the Republican party—hold to 
the principle of popular sovereignty, the right of 
self-government; and they intend to hold fast to 
it, and will aid to elevate no man to the Presi- 
dency who does not hold and stand by the same 
principle. Now, how are we to prevent the elec- 
tion of a Republican President? Southern gentle- 
men declare that his clection will be a sufficient 
cause for the dissolution of the Union; which, in 
my humble judgment, is a most treasonable sen- 
timent, and ought to be condemned and put down 
by every patriot in this land. But how is such an 
election’ to be prevented? I will tell gentlemen. 
Just take Srepnan A. Doveras, of Ulinois, who 
stands fairly and squarely upon the Cincinnati 
platform, and upon the Kansas-Nebraska act, as 
interpreted by Mr. Buchanan in his letter accepting 
the nomination for the Presidency, and no Repub- 
lican will ever be clevated to the presidential chair 
in opposition to that great and distinguished man. 
But {do not know whether southern gentlemen 
are ready to confer upon Mr. Doveras the high 
honor of being the standard-bearer in 1860 of the 
Democratic party. Ifthey arc not ready, why are 
they not? What has Judge Doveras ever done 
in derogation of southern rights and southern in- 
stitutions? 
A Voren, He advocates squatter sovereignty. 
Mr. ADRAIN. No, sir; he is not the advo- 
cate of squatter sovereignty. The gentleman has 
not read Judge Doucras’s article in Harper’s 
Magazine; because he there distinctly draws the 
line between squatter and popular sovereignty. 
Squatter sovereignty is the exercise of sovereignty 
without law. Judge Doveras says that popu- 
lar sovereignty is the exercise of sovereignty in 
obedience to law. There is where he stands, and 
nowhere else. Now, I want to show southern 
men howsthey can escape, if they want to escape, 
the great evil of the dissolution, perhaps, of the 
the election of Winuiam H. SEWARD, 
of New York. Just take the man who standsupon 
the same principles and upon the same platform 
upon which Mr. Buchanan stood in 1856, when 
he was elected, and the Democratic party will 
again mampi in this country, and its flag will 
wave proudly and gloriously in the breeze; but 
without him, or some other man standing fairly 
and squarely upon that platform, with no double 
construction, the Democratic flag will trail in the 
dust, and the reins of the Government will pass 
into the hands of the Opposition. If they ever do 
obtain the control of the Government, I pray God 
they will administer it honestly and prosperously, 
and that no dissolution of the Union will ever 


occur by any act of theirs. 
Mr. BURNETT. IfI understand the gentle- 


man’s position, it is, that unless a candidate is 
nominated at Charleston upon the idea of popular 
sovereignty as announced by him to-day, he will 
not support that nominee. Is that so? 

Mr. ADRAIN. That is a fair question, and it 
shall be answered decidedly. If a candidate is 
nominated by the Charleston convention, who is 
not known to hold the same views I express here 
to-day in reference to the slavery question, which 
are the same views held by Mr. Buchanan, in 
1856, and held by southern leading men when 
they expressed their sentiments upon the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill at the time it. was under considera- 
tion, and held by the Democrats of my State, 
speaking for thom, as well as myself, I say I will 
not vote for any such candidate. 

Mr. BURNETT. One further question. I 
then understand the gentleman to announce that 
neither he nor his constituents will vote for any 
man who may be nominated at Charleston by the 
Democratic party who docs not inderse the doc- 
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trine that.the people of a Territory may, by. un- 
friendly legislation, exclude slavery therefrom. 
Is that so? 

Mr. ADRAIN. 
about it. 

Mr. GARTRELL. Do I understand the gen- 

tloman to undertake to state the sentiments of 
Judge Doveras upon that question? 
_ Mr. ADRAIN. Tam not here as the expounder 
of the doctrine of Judge Doveras.: That gentle- 
man is able to speak for himself. He has spoken 
through Harper’s Magazine, and through other 
papers in which he has replied to the Attorney 
General of the United States, who spoke for the 
Administration. In that controversy, I think the 
Attorney General was completely defeated, and 
if the gentleman has read those papers he knows 
the sentiments of Judge Doveras; and if he has 
not read them, and wants to know Judge Dove- 
Las’s sentiments, I will furnish him with the pa- 
pers, and he can read them at his leisure. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Do I understand the 


Yes, sir; and no mistake 


gentleman to be in favor of Judge Doveras for | 


the Presidency ? 

Mr. ADRAIN. Lam. 

_ Mr. UNDERWOOD. And you agree with him 
in sentiment? 

Mr. ADRAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I desire to know 
why you will not act with his friends upon this 
floor in the organization of the House. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I will tell the gentleman why, 
and first, I wish to inform him of the position I 
hold upon this floor. I was read out of the party 
by this Administration—I mean Mr. Buchanan’s 
party. Mr. Bococx is the candidate for Speaker 
of the Administration. : 

Memopers on the Democratic side. No, sir. 

Mr. ADRAIN. And, sir, I am not now to be 


read into the Demoératic party, or compelled to | 


obey the dictates of Mr. Buchanan and those in 
power. : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is not an answer 
to my question at all, Why do you not take the 
advice of Judge Doveras to his friends in the 
House of Representatives, and go with the Dem- 
ocrats in the clection of Speaker? 

.Mr. ADRAIN. .You must first show that 
Judge Doveras gave me any such advice. I 
never heard it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I judge from the action 
of Illinois Representatives, who are known to 


be his friends, who are gallent men, who are truc || 


men, and who stand inside the Democratic organ- 
ization; and I judge from that fact that Judge 
Doveras is inside the Democratic organization 
also. I judge that his Illinois friends on this floor 
reflect his views and-his sentiments; and I repeat 
the question why do you not act with them in 
the election of Speaker of the House? 

Mr. ADRAIN. 
floor for myself. 1 have always done so while I 
have had the honor of a seat here; and I intend 
to do so hereafter. I have no assurance cither 
that, because Judge Doveias’s Ilinois friends 
have seen fit to go into the Democratic caucus, he 
therefore wished usto goin. Hemay have wished 
his own friends from Hlinois to go in; and I sup- 
pose he did, for his own particular purposes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What are they? 

Mr. ADRAIN. I do not know anything about 
them. I am only supposing that he had some ob- 
ject in view, because, gencrally, no gentleman, cX- 
‘cept he is a fool, acts without an object. [Laugh- 
ter.] Therefore, I suppose that Judge Doueias 
did wish, and perhaps actually request, the mem- 
bers from Hlinois to go into the Democratic cau- 
cus, but he never asked me to goin; and for aught 
I know, I may have been acting in conformity with 
his views. Ido not know to the contrary; but I 
hold myself responsible here for my own acts. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. If my friend will 
permit me, I will say that I have reason to believe 
that it would have been acceptable to Judge Dova- 
Las ifhis friends in this House, occupying the po- 
sition which the honorable gentleman and myself 
hold, had gone into the Democratic caucus. 

; ee on the Democratic benches. That is 
right. 


gentleman from New York may have had some 
conversation with Judge Doveras, from which he 
gathered that it was his wish that all his friends 
here (and he has no stronger and better friend than 


I answer, that I act on this | 


| 
| 
d 
j 
' 
i 
i 
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Iam) should go into the Democratic caucus; but 
Ihad no such intimation from Judge Doveras. 
And let me ask, Mr. Clerk, what would have 
becn my position if I had gone into that Demo- 
cyatic caucus? I am here as an independent man, 
to-act for mysclf, according to my own convic- 
tions of right, and according to the political prin- 
ciples which I hold, and which are held by the 
Democracy of my State; and if I had gone into 
the Democratic caucus, what would have been the 
result? Just what has occurred. Mr. Bocock, 
who does not hold the views that I hold on the 
question of slavery, would have received the nom- 
ination all the same. He would have been mis- 
representing me; and that fact would have gone 
back to my constituents, and they would have 
considered that £ was debased—that I was yield- 
ing and bowing the knee to the Administration, 
in opposition to which I was clected, and that I 
was surrendering up all the principles on which 
I was clectcd, and to which I intend to cling. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I hope thatmy 
fricnd docs’ not understand me as saying that 
Fudge Doveras made any such request of myself, 
or as attempting to speak by his authority, I 
merely said, and I repeat, that I have reason to 
know that it would have been acceptable to Judge 
Doveras if his friends in this House, occupym:; 
your {Mr. Aprain’s] position and mine, coal 
have felt it to be their duty to codperate with the 
Democratic majority in the organization of the 
House. 

. Mr. ADRAIN. Why did not the gentleman, 
knowing that fact, go into the Democratic caucus, 
according to the wish of Judge Doveras? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Ata proper time 
I shall give my reasons, and trust that they will 
be acceptable to my friend from New Jerscy. 

Mr. ADRAIN. ` I have no doubt they will be 
acceptable to me, because the gentleman generally 
gives the best of reasons; but it strikes meas a 
singular fact that the gentleman, knowing Judge 
Dovexas’s wish, did not go into the caucus. For 
my part, I could not have gone into it without 
debasing myself. I say that there is no member 
of the Democratic party (for I claim to belong to 
that party) who has more desire to reunite it than 
I have—who more desires that we shall all stand 
together in solid column in the next presidential 
canvass, and march on victorious to the election, 
I hope, of Srernen A. Dovaxas for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Do you not know 
that Judge Dovexas will support the nominee of 
the Charleston convention? 

Mr. ADRAIN. ANI know on that subject is 
what Judge Doveras himself has said. I have 
scen his letter to Mr. Dorr, in which he says he 
will not be a candidate of the Charleston conven- 
tion unless that convention adopt his platform of 
principles. The inference from that is, that if he 
would not stand on that platform himself, it would 
be the grossest inconsistency for him to vote for 
any man who did not stand on that platform. 

Mr. BURNETT. I understand the gentleman 
as defining his political status at this time. Heis 
a public man, and professes to be speaking for a 
branch of what heis pleased to style Democracy. 
F desire to know whether it is his purpose to go 
into the Charleston convention, and to support 
the nomince of that convention? 

Mr. ADRAIN. [answer the gentleman that 
I shall not be seen at the Charleston convention. 


Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman support | 


its nomince ? 

Mr. ADRAIN. [have answered thatalready, 
because it depends on certain contingencies. 

If the nominee of the Charleston convention 
stands upon the platform of principles that I have 
laid down here to-day, and which is laid down in 
the resolutions adopted by the Democracy of my 
State, I will support the nominee of the Charles- 
ton convention; and if he does not stand upon 
that platform, neither I nor the Democracy of my 
State will give him that support; and it is time 
that we understood cach other. It was said in 


the Senate, by the distinguished gentleman from | 


Mississippi, [Mr. Brows,] I believe, that the 


g | next tine a platform was laid down he did not 
Mr. ADRAIN. I presume that the honorable || 


intend to be cheated, and Judge Dover.as replied 
that he did not intend to be cheated either. Gen- 
tlemen, I hope we are all honest men, and do not 
want to cheat one another. If there is a platform 


ll to be laid down at Charleston at all, for Heaven’s | 


+ upon the slavery question, 


sake do not Jet it look-one way at the South and 
another at the North, so as to catch: the Demoe- 
racy.of both sections. J despise a platform of that 
character. Isay do not let us be cheated; butlet 
us, like honest men, like men who know what-we 
are about and are going to'do an honest:work, 
let us lay down.a platform that every man-:tan 
reatiand understand, and in regard to which there 
wilh be no double construction. Ee ae oe 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I desire to ask 
the gentleman from New Jersey a question... ke 

r. ADRAIN. {should like'to onlige the gen- 
tleman, but J cannot yicld to these interruptions, 
because I am quite indisposed and. wish to get 
through with what I have to say upon this occa- 
sion. £ moan no disrespect to the gentleman. At 
any other time I willanswer any question he may 
desire to put. f 

_Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Only one ques- 
tion. é 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Allow me to 
make a suggestion. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Well, I will hear the question 
of the gentleman from Kentucky first: 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky, I will ask you 
if Mr. Buchanan was clected'to the Presidency 
on the northern construction of the Cincinnati. 
platform ? ` 

Mr. ADRAIN. Yes, sir; and I wish to say 


‘that in my district, in 1856, I went for six weeks 


from stump to stump addressing my people, and 
declaring that the people of a Territory, like those 
of a State, should regulate this question of slavery 
for themselves; and when I was read out of the 
Democratic party by Mr. Buchanan and his Ad- 
ministration. and went back before my people, in 
1858, I traveled over the same ground, over the 
blue hills of Warren county, and along the sweet 
valleys of Hunterdon, proclaiming the same sen- 
timents that I did in 1856, and when I was through 


| speaking, the pone would gather around me and 
i say, “Why, Mr. 
| the Administration have read you out of the party, 


drain, you are a Democratatill; 


but you speak just the same as you did in 1856, 
and you are a Democrat, and we intend to sus- 
tain you.” 

Mr. DE JARNETTE rose. 

.Mr. ADRAIN. I cannot now yield to any 
further questions. 

Mr. CLARK; of New York. Let me make a 
single WA 

Mr. ADRAIN. Well, one suggestion. . Know- 
ing you to be always so gentlemanly and cour- 
teous, I cannot refuse you. . 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Iwish my friend 
would put a question to some of the gentlemen 
around him, who can speak more authoritatively 
than he or I can, of the views of the Democratic 
majority in this House, to this simple point: 
whether they will sustain the nomince of the 
Charleston convention, if he is placed upon a plat- 
form which prohibits legislation by Congress in 
favor of slavery in the ‘Territories, which prohi- 
bits the relaxation or abrogation of the laws of 
Congress prohibitory of the African slave trade, 
and which permits the people of a Territory, act- 
ing through the Territorial Legislature, to exclude 
slavery whenever they see fit? A response to that 
question may possibly facilitate the organization 
of the House. ; 

Mr. ADRAIN. Mr. Clerk, I wish to proceed 
with the remarks that I have to make, and after 
I am through, there will be an opportunity for 
gentlemen on this side of the House to answer 
fully to the very proper and pertinent question 
which has been addressed to them by the gentle- 


| man from New York. 


Mr. Clerk; while I have eXpressed these views 
hope my friends 
around me here will not set me down as an Abo- 
litionist orasa Republican. I belong to the Demo- 
cratic party and hold to the platform of Democratic 
principles, as I understand it. And I wish south- 
ern gentlemen to understand the sentiments of my 
State. It is a small State, but it is a patriotic 
State. Why, sir, there is no State in this Union 
which engaged more heartily in the revolutionary 
struggle than did the State I represent... That 
State was baptized with the best blood of the Rev- 
olution. And let me say here, that one reason 
why I have spoken to-day is because It was ex- 
pected of me. I have been written to by my con- 
stituents; they want me to state upon this floor, 
at once, to the Heuse and to. the country, that the 
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State of New Jersey is: true to the Constitution 
andthe Union. . i 
Tam.nå sectionalist. I make no war upon my 
southern friends. . I would not- deprive them of a 
single right under the Constitution of the United 
States. [would give them the same rights which 
T hold myself; and`I would here say that the only 
way inwwhich the peace of this country.can be 
` preserved, the Constitution upheld, and the Union 


saved, with all its countless blessings, is to stop | 


this warfare of one section upon the other. . The 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Hicxman,] who spoke yesterday, spoke with 
power, but he went too far; he did not represent 


the true state of feeling at the North. He said’ 


we might cry “ peace,” but there was no peace. 
Now, Mr. Clerk, there is peace; there must be 
peace. What! are we, the Representatives of thir- 
ty-three sovereign States, assembled here to fan 
the flames of civil discord and sectional strife, that 
will inevitably lead to the destruction of the fair 
fabric of American liberty? Are we to engage in 
that work? Are we to continue in such work? 
If it goes on, what will he the next step? Tho 
hand of brother will be raised against brother, 
andour country will run with rivers of blood. 

Sir, I am for peace. Iam a national man, and 
I speak the sentiments of my people. I have 
just received a. Republican paper from Rahway, 
in my county and district, in which I see there 
is a call upon the common council of that vil- 
lage to unite with the people of all parties in 
defense of the Constitution and the Union, and 

rotest against the unlawful invasion of John 

rown and his men into a southern State. And 
not only there, sir, but in another part of my 
district, in Flemington, in the largest Democratic 
county in my district, to-morrow night there. is 
to be held a large Union mecting, not composed 
of Democrats alonc, but of all partics, Democrats, 
Republicans, and Americans—all uniting together 
to deprecate this invasion of John Brown and his 
misguided mon upon the soil of Virginia. 1 hope, 
Mr. Clerk, that southern men do not suppose 
that John Brown and his little band, poor, mis- 
guided men, represent the sentiments of the north- 
crn people. I tell you, sir, that there is nota 
‘man in my district—I go further, I do not think 
that there is a man in my State, not one, I be- 
lieve, who approves of that unlawful invasion. 
John Brown had no right to go there, and, I say, 
that every northern man who goes into a southern 
State to mterfere with the just rights of southern 
men, and stir up a bloody insurrection among the 
slaves, ought to be served in just the. same way 
that Brown has been served.” [Applausc.] Al- 
though applause in the galleries may be improper, 
yet, I tal you, my countrymen, who fill these 
galleries, that you cannot applaud a better sen- 
timent than that one, that the people of these 
sovereign States must mind their own business 
and keep their hands off the rights and institutions 
of other States. [Renewed applause in the galle- 
ries.] That is the only way in which we can have 
peace. Itis the only way by which the Union of 
this country can be preserved. 

Mr. Clerk, I have one word more to say to our 
southern friends; to those who have urged ex- 
treme views; those who have counselled against 
this Union, provided Wituiam H. Seward or 
Governor Chase should. be elected President of 
the United States. While you complain that the 
North does not uphold the Constitution, that the 
North invades your rights, that the North does 
not uphold the fugitive slave law, we have here 
the doctrine of rebellion against this Government, 
provided a man of certain political sentiments is 
elected President of the United State. Is not that 
treason? The majority of the people of this coun- 
try have the right to elect just sueh a man Presi 
dent as they please, and no southern man and no 
southern State has the right, or dare justly upon 
that ground to go out of the Union. Such a doc- 
trine Is treason, and if itis attempted to be carried 
out, I pray God that there will be pewer enough 
in this Government, that there will be cnougt 
good, patriotic, and conservative people to put 
it down. This disunion sentiment of the South 
must be suppressed as well as this abolition sen- 
timent at the Nor 


rankest Abolitionist atthe North. If Mr. Seward 
| should be elected President, and I do not expect 
+ ever to vote for him—I am no Srwarp man, for I 
expect to vote for a candidate for the Presidency 
who isnational in all his feelings and sentimentg— 
I say, that if Mr. Sewarp should perchance ever 
be elected to the highest office within the gift of 
the people of the United States, the South will be 
bound, if it hold the Constitution sacred, to sub- 
mit; and I venture the prediction that not a south- 
ern State, not even Georgia, which Senator Iver- 
sow predicted will go out of the Union in the event 
I have stated, will go out of this Union if Mr. 
Sewarp is elected President of the United States. 
Why do Isay so? Why, sir, because no southérn 
| State could sustain itself before the country and 
the world on such a false ground. 


thing ciearly to violate the Constitution of the 


j 
1 
| 


| 


going out of the Union. They have no right to 
go simply on the ground of apprehension that he 
| will violate it. They must wait patiently the re- 


| 


ions of thg Constitution, and deny to the southern 


under the circumstances. Why, sir, if Governor 
Sewarp should be elected, he may be the most 
conservative President that this country has ever 
had. He may be, and F think he will be, true to 
the Constitution. Why would Mr. Sewanp, if 


j 
| 
j 
į 
| 
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Constitution and break up the Union? He will 


with the great power for which he has been strug- 
gling for years. Whilst this is so, is it reason- 
able, is it natural to suppose, after he has the robes 
‘of power thrown around him, and presides over 
this great and glorious country, that he would 
take any step to destroy this Union, the people of 
which have given him the highest office, and con- 
ferred upon him the highest honor in the, world? 
But, notwithstanding the excited state of feeling 


the South, the Union will last. It was stated b 
‘the distinguished gentleman from Maryland, {Mr. 
| Srewarr,] that governments of men were not 


neo 


| 
' man governments. I have always been taught to 
| believe in an overruling Providence, and I believe 


| it will preserve us now, if the conservative and 
patriotic men of the North and South will only 
|i stand forth in defense of the Constitution and the 
Union. 

I regret, Mr. Clerk, very much, that owing to 
indisposition, L was unable to hear the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Nuz- 
son,| who spoke the other day, as { understand, 
so glowingty and gloriously of our hallowed 
Union. He is reported to have said, speaking 
of his own State, that the disunion sentiment 
was not ripe there; that the people of Tennessee 
were loyal to the Constitution and the Union. 
Why, six, the people of Tennessce false to this 
; Union! where sleep the bones of that great and 
| glorious old chieftain who during his lifetime 
i 
i 
| 


Ds : : te > 4 
did everything in his power to hold fast these 
| several States and bind them together! Js it to 


isu 


son? No, no; the very ery of disunion would 
; wake up those bones to life; and would to God 
| that great man was now at the helm of this Gov- 
i ernment. There was a time when the ery of dis- 
| union was raised in the State ef South Carolina. 
That cry was put down. Andrew Jackson was 
at the head of the Government thea, and he put 


the moral courage and stamina necessary in 
| these trying and critical times. Mr. Clerk) the 
| Union will be preserved with all its countles 
i blessings. There was a sentiment proclaimed by 


‘These disunionists must waituntil Mr. Snwanp, | 
| if he should be elected President, has done some- | 


i 
i 
i 
| 
| United States before they can have just cause for | 
| 
! 
i 


States their just and equal rights under that in- | 
strument, then will be the time for them to take | 
counsel together, and sec what is best to be done | 


sult; ‘and if he should override the sacred provis- | 


| elevated to the Presidency, endeavor to violate the | 


he secure in the highest office in this country, the | 
highest object of his ambition. He willbe clothed ; 


which is exhibited upon this floor,and throughout | 


j ruled by Almighty power—that the Almighty ij 
power kept in their several orbits the glorious | 
planets above us, but never held control over hu- | 


that Almighty power has preserved us from our || 
| infancy up to our present national manhood; that |} 


it down, and I wish he were here now, because l 
dam afraid that the present Exccutive has not | 


| ciples but its organization. 


j tional Democratic convention, at Ch 


| Chark 


which will find a ready and. cordial response 
now—* the Union, itmustand shall be preserved.” 
[Applause in the galleries.] 

Mr. CURTIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. McRAE. Will the gentleman yield the 
floor? : 

Mr. CURTIS. Itis not my object to make a 
speech, but to move that the House proceed to a 
ballot for Speaker. That is the first thing in order, 
and the only thing in order. I move that the 
House proceed, viva voce, to a ballot for Speaker. 

Mr. McRAE, Iask the gentleman from Iowa 
to give way. 
` Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 
tion of order. 

Mr. McRAE. | Either the gentleman from lowa 
or myself is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Iwill yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi a few moments. - 

Mr. HICKMAN. As I understand the state 
of matters before the House, no vote can be taken 
now. Thercisa question before the House which 
prevents ity i 

The CLERK. Gentlemen will please come to 
order, 

Mr. McRAE. That is the very thing I want, 

Mr. CURTIS. I yielded to ‘the gentleman 
from Mississippi for a moment, but to no one else. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Missouri 
rises to a question of order. The gentleman will 
please state his point of order. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman cannot take 
the floor from me for that purpose. 

Mr. McRAE. The gentleman from Iowa has 
yielded the floor to me. The gentleman from 
Missouri can make the point of order, and I can 
speak to that. Ast have the floor, I mean to 
maintain it. [Cries of “Go on!?] 

My. CURTIS. J want the Clerk to understand 
that I yield the floor but temporarily to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. . . 

The CLERK. The Clerk understands that the 
gentleman from Iowa has yielded the floor to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. ‘The Clerk can re- 
cognize no agreement upon the part of gentlemen 
when the floor is yielded. 

Mr. McRAE. Before proceeding, Mr. Clerk, 
to address the House upon the question to which 
l especially intend to direct its attention, and that 
is to the question of its organization, the only 
proper question before it, I may be permitied, 1 
trust, without ever having interrupted a gentle- 
man upon this floor, and without ever having 
asked a question of a gentleman having the floor, 
to ask a single question now of the gentleman who 
last addressed the House, [Mr. Apraix.] That 
gentleman has said that heretofore he has belonged 
to the Democratic party; that he has belonged to 
it upon the principles which that party has advo- 
sated; he has belonged to it, in not only its prin- 
The question I wish 
to direct to him now is this: whether, if the na- 
arleston, re- 
adopt the Cincinnati platform, he will support its 
candidate ? . 

Mr. ADRAIN. Ianswer that, b 
if the Charleston convention lays € 
cinnati platform, and places on ita 
construcd it as Mr. Buchanan did in his letter of 
acceptance—namcely, that the people of a Terri- 
tory, like those of a State, shall decide the ques- 
tion of slavery for themselves, I wil support that 
nominee; but, if they de not put upon it a man 
known as having advanced and held such views; 
neither Í nor my constituents will support. the 


I risc to a ques- 


y stating that 
own the Cin- 
man who has 


if nominee, 
be supposed that one sound of discord, one note |; 
of disunion would come up from the State of Ten- 
nessec, where sleep the bones of Andrew Jack- | 


Now, sir, Lwill put this question to you, be- 
cause [ wish that we shall all understand each 
other: if Fudge Doveras be nominated at the 
ni convention, with the construction that 
ways put upon the Cincinnati platform, 


he has 


will you support him for the Presideney? 
Mr. AE. Mr. Clerk, I am a fair man, 


i known to be soat heme, and by all who have had 


an opportunity to judge of me from any expres- 
sion of opinion that I over make. [Laughter.] 
When the genticeman answers my question fairly, 
I will answer his. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ADRAIN. 1 answercd the gentleman’s 
question, and I put a direct question to him, He 
has said to this House that he is a fair man. Will 
he demonstrate his fairness by answering my 
question direct? Willhe, or will he not, support 
Judge Doveras? [Laughter.] 
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Mr. McRAE. When the gentleman shall have | 
answered my question fairly, I will answer his } 
fairly. [Continued laughter.] 

Mr. ADRAIN. I believe it is perfectly ap- 
parent that i did answer the question which the f 
gentleman propounded to me. I said that if the i; 
Charleston convention adopt the Cincinnati plat- || 
form,and put on it aman who will construe it as 
Judge Dovgias construes it, I will support him, | 
and if they do not nominate such a man, I will | 
not support him. i 

Mr. McRAE, That is not an answer to my 
question. LTasked the gentleman whether, if the 
Charleston convention should adopt the platform 
adopted at Cincinnati—without Mr. Buchanan’s | 
construction, or Mr. Doveras’s construction, or 
any other constructioi—he would vote for the 
nominee. Now he comes forward, and says that | 
if the nominee construc it as he understands Mr. ° 
Buchanan did, he will support him. I ask him 
and this House, if that isa fair answer to my |. 
question? My question is, whether he would 
support the candidate without any construction? | 

Mr. ADRAIN. I would not support him, with- ! 
out such a construction as would show that the | 
candidate that stands on the platform holds to the | 
doctrine that the people of a ‘Territory, as well as f 

if 
if 
i 


those of a State, may decide the question of sla- 
very for themselves. 

Mr. McRAE. Then the gentleman will not | 
support the nominee of the Charleston conven- | 
tion on the Cincinnati platform, without some | 
construction being placed onit, and the one which | 
he puts upon it? - | 

Mr. ADRAIN. I do not say that the Charles- | 
ton convention must, in language, put that con- | 
struction upon it; but I do say that the man who | 
stands on it must be known to construe it in the | 
way I do, and in the way which Mr. Buchanan | 
did in 1856, because I do not want to be cheated. |} 
ĮI want to know where the nomince of the Charles- || 
ton convention stands—whether with the south- || 
ern construction, or the northern construction of | 
the Cincinnati platform. | 

Mr. McRAE. Now, Mr. Clerk, as the gen- | 
tleman has refused absolutely to answer my ques- | 
tion, (laughter,] and says that he willnot support | 
the nominec of the Charleston convention with- j 
out a construction being placed on the platform, 
such as conforms to his own idea, I put it to the | 
sense of this House whether he can call on me to | 
answer his question.. [Laughter.] But, sir, I| 
take no advantage of that. f am ready to state | 
what Iwill doin answer to his question, ifhe will 
answer mine fairly. I ask him a fair question; 
and if he does not answer it fairly, he has no |; 
claim to ask me another. If any member, ocen- | 
pying any other position, desires to know wher 
{ stand, and how 1 shall stand in regard to the 
action of the Charleston convention, let him come | 
up and meet me fairly and squarely. j 

Mr. HICKMAN. Will the gentleman from 
Mississippi allow me to interrupt him? F wish to 
say, very distinctly, that I will vote for no man 
who is put on the naked Cincinnati platform, and 
I will state the reason very bricfly. The North | 
insists that the construction of that platform is, 
that the people of a Territory, while in a terri- 
torial condition, have the right to exclude slavery 
by legislative cnactment, if they desire to do so. 
The South construes the Cincinnati platform to | 
mean that they shall only exclude slavery when 
they come to form a State constitution. and to be 
admitted into the Union. There is an issue joined 
between the North and South as to the prope 
interpretation and construction of that platform. | 
I then say that I, as a Democrat, will not vote | 
for any man—even for Judge Dovctas—who is 
placed on the Cincinnati platform without expl 
nation. Now I wish to know the gentleman’s 
views on that point. 

Mr. McRAE. Ihave this answer to make to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, in regard to the 
political position which he now occupics. Yes- 
terday, he announced his determination not to co- 
operate further with the Democratic party. 

Mr. HICKMAN. | beg the gentleman’s par- 
don. 

. Mr. MeRAE. He stands on the Opposition 
side; and in his choice between the two great i 
arties now represented in this House, he means, 
af I understand him right, to coéperate with the | 
‘Republican party. f 

Mr. HICKMAN. I beg the gentleman’s par- :| 


: Administration, then the logical inference is that 
i be means to codperate with the Republican party. 
: Docs not every man see that? Do notgentlemen 


‘| Lunderstand.the position of the Republican party, | 


‘is said by others getting up and running in my 


; dence to call people to order even. 


|| whether slavery shall or shall not be excluded by 


| publicans? Not atall. The question between 


have 


; his proper position in the House; because 1 in- 


| on those who prevent the organization, and who 


don. I think I did not say anything of the kind. 
My speech has not been altered by me materially 
since the reporters gave it to me; and, I think, he 
will not find anything of the kindin it. 

Mr. McRAE.. Well, to scitle that, I ask the 
genticman with which side he means to codperate 
in the selection of Speaker? 

Mr. HICKMAN. I mean to coéperate with 
any political sentiment which I know is against 
the Administration party; for I consider that the 
most obnoxious sentiment that can be put for- 
ward. [Applause and hisses.] i 
A cRAE. You sce, Mr. Clerk, I cannot 
get a fair answer out of any man. [Laughter.] 
You further sec, sir, that if the gentleman means 
to coéperate with that party which is against the 


know it? 

Mr. FLORENCE. Will the gentleman from 
Jississippi yield to me? 

Mr. McRAE. No, sir; Ido not mean to bein- 
terrupted by any of my own friends. [Laughter.| 
Į will tell you what I have seen upon this floor. I 
have seen the impression manifested, by gentlemen 
who ask questions, that no one clse understands 
the qitestion they are discussing but themselves, 
and they will put something in your mouth to say. 
(Renewed laughter.) Now, I think Iunderstand 
this whole question; and, if gentlemen will let me 
go on, l think { will illustrate it, and bring every 
man to 

Mr. FLORENCE. I merely desire, if the gen- 
tioman will listen to me for a moment,—— 

Mr. McRAE. No, sir; I will not listen a, mo- 
ment. [Laughter.] Task the Clerk, as a matter 
of protection—as since I have been bere during 
the last session and this, T have never interrupted 
any gentlemau—to call any gentleman to order 
who interrupts me without my consent. Funk 


of the Democratic party, of the southern Opposi- 
tionists, and of the anti-Lecompton men. I think 
J understand all their positions, and { could make 
a platform that any of those partics would adopt 
—either ofthem. [Laughter.] The confusion and 
disorder thatexists in this House arises, in agreat 
measure, from men thinking that the speaker 
does not understand what he is about, and inter- 
rupting him to make him understand something. 
I sit here quietly in my seat, and never getup 
and run over to hear what a man has got to say, 
but Iam frequently prevented from hearing what 


way. When I have not the floor lam modest 
cnough to keep my seat, and have not the impu- 
{Laughter. } 
Now, sir, as Í have said to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, from what he said yesterday, and 
from his refusal to answer my question plainly 
and fairly to-day, the legitimate and logical infer- 
ence is that he has taken his position with the 
Republican side of the House, and he is, therc- 
forc, not entitled to any information with refer- 
ence to any question which divides Democrats. 
[Much laughter.] There isa question in the Dem- 
ocratic pariy as to the real construction of the 
Democratic platform, aud that question grows out 
of what the gentleman has stated to the House, as 
to the right of the people of a Territory to decide 


non-action or unfriendly legislation. But is that 
a question between the Democracy and the Re- 


the Democracy and the Republicans is, whether 
Congress has sovercignty over the Territories 
upon this subject. If the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania will come up and say that he belongs to 
the Democratic side of the House and is going to 
vyote with us for Speaker, I will say that he is le- 
ritimately entitled to the information, and I will 
answer his question. If he does not do so, but 
akes his position with the other side, he is not 
entitled to it. 

But Tam not afraid to answer the question. I 
have my opinions upon that subjects and, as I 
d, i will answer the question fairly when- 
ever any person who is legitimately entiled to 
ask it, does so. But I mean to put every one x 


tend, before I get through, to fix the responsibility 


are now responsible for this discussion. Those: 


| question of adjournment should be su 


i with this opportunity. 


are the two points I intend to make. Tthen intend 
to review, to some. extent, the: speeches whieh 
have been made and the positions assumed. by 
gentlemen who have preceded më, and. to close 
with my opinions in reference to the value of the 
Union, and my position in the event of a Black 
Republican President being elected. . on 

Mr. HICKMAN. If the gentleman wishes an 
answer now, I will give him one. a 

Mr. McRAE. No; Ido not wish any answer 
from a gentleman who will not answer a fair 
question. [Laughter.} : 

Mr. MAYNARD. I would ask the gentleman 
from Mississippi to give way for a motion to 
adjourn ? 

Mr. McRAE. Mr. Clerk, there, is no gentle- 
man in this House for whom I have a higher re- 
spect than I have for the gentleman who asks me 
if I will give way for a motion to adjourn; but I 
do not sce, as the House seems interested in 
what I am saying, what he wants to adjourn for, 
[Laughter] 

Mr. MAYNARD. It was not in that, spirit 
that I made the suggestion; and I withdraw my 
application if it is not agreeable tothe gentleman. 

Mr. McRAL. Ifthe gentleman is not inter- . 
ested in what l.am saying, and the House is 
impatient under it, I would be willing that the 

bmitted to 


the House. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I am very much interested, 
but I thought the gentleman would have a better 
opportunity of being heard in the morning than 
at this late period of the day. I, however, with- 
draw my application to him. . 

Mr. McRAE. 1 will say to my friend from 
Tennessee that I am entirely satisfied myself 
[Laughter.] If the gen- 
tleman from Tennessce should not be interested 
in my speech—because I know, sir, I have no 
capacity of eloquence to entertain or interest him 
—as I know that he is a student and a man 
who likes to learn the opinions of everybody—I 
have no doubt, if he prefers to leave now, that 


; he will very courteously read my speech in the 


future, Tam satisfied, if he is impatient, that he 
shall go, and I will not consider it disrespectful 
on his part if he does so. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Clerk, as I have said that my object 
would be to ask the attention of the House simply 
to the question of its organization, I shall proceed 
to that. The representation herc, recurring in 
connection with it to the clections in the several 
States which have placed members upon this floor, 


| shows that the people of the country are divided 
i into two great political parties—the Republican 


party on the one side and the Democratic party 
on the other—contending for the political control 
of the Federal Government. ‘Their Representa- 
tives here are contending for the control of the 
legislative branch of the Government in the elec- 
tion of a Speaker; and these are the two parties, 
one or the other of, which is capable of making an 
clection and of obtaining the control. The repre- 
sentation in this House further shows that there are 
certain other members of it who belong to other 
organizations; but although there ave such Rep- 
resentatives here, a recurrence to the elections m 
the States from which they come shows that 
neither one of those organizations has any polit- 
ical power in the country. I have an analysis of 
the vote which was taken on the first day of the 
session for Speaker of this House, and. 1t shows 
that, including the two gentlemen voted for for 
Speaker, [Messrs. Susrman and Grow,]and one 
genlieman—a Mr. Carrer, I think—who voted 
for Mr. Corwix, the Republicans had one bun- 
dred and twelve members here. That fact was 
shown by that vote. It was shown, on the other 
hand, that the Democratic party, counting those 
who were absent, had ninety-three members of 
this House. It was shown further, sir, that those 
who are called Americans, or old line Whigs, or 
Oppositioniststo the Administration, if you please, 
lad twenty-three votes, and, one of their number ` 
being absent, their strength in a full House is 
shown to be twenty-four. Itwas shown also that 
the other organization—the smallest of all—the 
anti-Lecompton Democrats as they are-called, 


| had eight votes upon’ this floor. 


Now, sir, the analysis of the. first vote for 
Speaker shows these facts, and the voles which 
have been taken since do not alter that result, cx- 
cept thatin the case of the Republicans they have 
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concentrated upon a single man, Mr. SHERMAN, 
of Ohio; and in the case ‘of the South Americans, 
or southern Oppositionists, they have concentra- 
ted ‘upon Mr. Gimer, of North Carolina. The 
responsibility-rests upon somebody for the non- 
organization of this House. Does it rest upon 
the Republicans? Not at all, so far ds that party 
is-concerned as a mere political organization, be- 
cause they have not the majority. They have 
shown thatif they had, thcy would organize upon 
aman in whom they have confidence., Does it 
rest upon the Democrats? No, sir; because they 
have shown that if they had a’majority they 
would organize the House upon their candidate. 
All their votes, with a single exception, have been 
cast for the Democratic nominee for Speaker. If 
they had the power, the Democrats being disposed 
to do their duty, would organize this House. Is 


itin the power of either of these other parties, 


the southern Oppositionists, or the anti-Lecomp- 
ton Democrats, to organize the House under any 
circumstances? I say, no; not reasonably, with- 
out the aid of these minorities. It is not rcason- 
able to suppose that the Republicans will take up 
any one of those ipinority partica, nor is it rea- 
sonable to suppose that the Democrats will. Then 
where docs the responsibility rest for the non- 
organization of this House? Why, sir, it rests 
upon these two parties which are in the minority 
here, in not taking sides with one or the other of 
the great parties of the House. Thatis where it 
rests. 

According to theanalysis which I have given,and 
which is true, the Republican party showed upon 
the first day of the session that they were within 
seven votes of a majority of the whole number of 
members. One hundred and nincteen isa major- 
ity of the whole House; and they were within 
seven votes of that majority. The Democratic 
party showed that it was within twenty-six votes 
ofan organization. Well, sir, itwas not expected 
that the Democracy would go to the Republicans, 
or that the Republicans would go to the Demo- 
crats, and it was left, therefore, to those who 
composed the minority parties to say for which 
of the plurality parties they should gò. If seven 
of the southern Americans choose to take their 
side with the Republicans they ean affect‘an or- 
ganization, or if any seven of the anti-Lecompton 
mon choose to take their position with the Re- 
pubhicans they enn affect an organization. Ff the 
southern Oppositionists, twenty-three in number, 
one being from the North, the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Brices,] and who is the only 
one from the North, I think, they can count with 
them—if they vote with the Democracy, showing 
as they have by voting for a slavcholder that the 
are willing to do so again, and if four of the anti- 
Leeompton men go with us, then, sir, we ean 
organize this House. Thisis the trac position of 
things, and yet, sir, we sit here day after day 
quarreling over the organization of the House. 
With which, the Republicans -or the Democrats, 
will the southern Oppositionists or the anti-Le- 
compton men go? Upon these minorities remains. 
the responsibility of our non-organization. 

Let me appeal first to the South Americans, or 
the southern Oppositionists. No, sir; I will make 
a statement; for I appeal to nobody. The De- 
mocracy stands upon its principles, upon the in- 
tegrity of the party. Wemake no appeal toany- 
body; but, sir, we present facts. Twenty-three 
of those gentlemen of the southern Oppositionists 
have already voted foraslaveholder. ‘They know 
that the great issue between the two great parties 
is the slavery question; that it is anti-slavery on 
the part of the Republicans, and the protection of 
the constitutional rights ofthe South in connection 
with slavery on the part of the Democrats. With 
which side will those twenty-three gentlemen go? 
Do they ask us to go to them? Do they ask a 
party containing four times their number to go to 
them? Ifthey do, upon what ground do they place 
their request? Do they ask it upon the ground 
that they represent a great portion of southern 
sentiment? Do they ask it upon the ground that 
a great many Opposition men in the South are 
represented by Democrats? Why, sir, let me 
refer them to the fact that while they have a few 
Representatives upon this floor, yet they have not 
the control of a single State from which those 
Representatives are sont. As a national party 
and a national organization, theyare enti rely with- 
out power in this Government. Why should 


T 


the only national party which has power? 
Dothey say that, in their States, they were can- 
didates in opposition to the Democracy—in oppo- 
sition to this Administration; and that, for that 
| reason, they camot codperate with Democrats? 
Let me reply, by asking them whether they were 
not also in opposition to the Republican party? 
Can they cooperate with the Republican party? 
The question with them is, I think, whether they 
| are nearer to the Democrats than to the Republi- 
cans. Let them take their side. -We want the 
choice made. If there are any who refuse to go 
with the Democracy, lct the responsibility be upon 
their heads, whatever their number may be. 
Do they object that their vote, united to ours, 
{ will not elect?) That may be true. Suppose it 
| Will not; what is the advantage to be gained from 


stituency? The advantage gained by the union 
is, that it presents a united sentiment of all po- 
litical parties and all political opinions of the South 
against the Republican party. 

That is a strong point. The great point which 
the Republicans now bring against us is that the 
South themselvesare not a unit, and will not stand 
as a unit, against this Republican organization, 
which is ultimately to overwhelm and beat down 
the South. Then, let those southern men of the 
| Opposition take the responsibility of keeping up 
the division; let them go with it to their constit- 
uents, and tell them why they did not agree with 
either the Democrats or Republicans, and why 
they were not willing to come up and show the 
united sentiment of the South against this anti- 
! slavery party. Isay, with all duc respect to those 
gentlemen, that they ought to come up and coöp- 
erate with us. 

Well, sir,.how stands that other party—the 
anti-Lecompton Democrats? Why, sir, if the 
southern Opposition members coéperate with the 
Democrats, then the whole responsibility of a 
want of organization of this House rests upon 
those cight anti-Lecompton men. Now, let them 
come up and take sides, Let them say whether 
they prefer an organization by the Democrats, 
with whom they have heretofore codperated, and 
from whom they have separated upon certain 
questions growing out of the action of the Gov- 
ernment through this national Administration; 
let them say whether they prefer to desert the 
national Democracy and go over to the other side, 
or whether they will still codperate with them in 
the election of a Speaker. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Will the gentleman allow 
me to make a suggestion just in this connection? 

Mr. McRAL. Certainly. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. 
rupt the current of the gentleman’s argument, to 
which I have listened with interest and pleasure; 
but I beg leave to make a suggestion, and then 
to make aninguiryof him. The gentleman states 
| that the Democratic candidate for Speaker is now 
receiving cighty-cight votes, and then says that 
| on this side of the House we are casting for the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Gimer] 
twenty-three votes. We all admit that these two 
votes united will not clect a Speaker; the tendency 
of the gentleman’s argument is to prove that if 
they could get nincty-three votes for the gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Bococx,] the nomince 
of the Democratic party, they might, with our 
assistance, clect him Speaker.” That is true; but 
the figures, up to this time, have demonstrated 
that they have not been able to cast ninety-three 
votes for Mr. Bococx, so that, by uniting our 
vote with theirs, their candidate could be elected. 
We have been waiting here cight or ten days to 


no increase in the vote for Mr. Bococx, and none 


voted. 

Now, in this connection, I wish to ask this 
| question: Mr. Grier has received twenty-three 
votes; if we can poll twenty-seven, thirty, or more 
votes for Mr. Girmer, will the Democratic party 
| come over and help us elect him? Mr. GILMER 
| isaslaveholder, the owner of nearly one hundred 
| slaves, and I wish to say here, if there is any ob- 
jection uponihe partofthe Republican party to vot- 
ing for him for Speaker because he is aslavcholder, 
I would like to know it. Tam not aware of any 


such objection. I think that when Mr. Bocock 


| holding aloof? What is due to our southern con- 


1 do not desire to inter- | 


ascertain the strength of the respective candi- | 
dates, and the result has been that there has been | 


for Mr. Giumer, the candidate for whom we have | 
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| they not come forward and ally themselves with 


has received enough votes from the Democratic 
side of the House to show that he can be elected 
Speaker with the assistance of those who have 
voted for Mr. Gitmen, it will then be ample time 
to appeal to the southern Opposition, to ascertain 
whether they will vote for the Democratic candi- 
date. I do not believe Mr. Bococx can get ninety- 
three votes. A week’s balloting has shown that 
fact. I know that the southern Opposition can 
command for Mr. Gitmer, or some other gentle- 
man of their number, more than thirty votes. 
Now, Task gentlemen upon the other side if they 
will come over to the southern Opposition, and help 
us elect Mr: Gimer? We have been waiting to see 
Mr. Bococr’s strength. We can show at any 
time, In my opinion, thirty votes, or more, for 
the gentleman for whom we have voted, [Mr. Giu- 
MER,] and T desire to know whether gentlemen 
upon the other side will come over and help us 
elect him? I ask the question only in that con- 
tingency. i 

Mr. McRAE. Ihave heard with satisfaction 
and pleasure the remarks of the gentleman. from 
Tennessee. The first question I wish to ask him 
is this, in the spirit of all fairness, whether, when 
I have shown from the argument which I have 
made, that although the southern Opposition have 
some representation upon this floor, they have no 
power nationally, not having the control of a sin- 
gle State or political organization, whether it is 
fair to ask ninety men to go over to twenty-three 
or not? That is the first question. 

The next is this: I want to know whether he 
has yet satisfied me and the Democratie members 
upon this side, by any vote which has becn ‘taken, 
that any man of his party can get thirty or thirty- 
| five votes? Have the votes shown that? Has the 
gentleman shownit? IIe says he does not believe 
that Mr. Bococx can get ninety-three votes. Ihave 
told him that if the whole number of members rep- 
resenting the Demoeracy upon this floor were here, 
we should have ninety-three votes. But our can- 
didate has received only eighty-cight votes, but 
it does not alter the number. Two of our number 
are not here, Mr. SraLL worta, of whom we have 
heard nothing, and Mr, Brown, who does not 
vote because, I am told, he is not of age. Ifthey 
were here, and all our men voted, we should have 
ninety-three, which, with twenty-three southern 
Opposition, would bring us up to one hundred and 
sixteen—enough to elect on the last ballot taken. 
Now, T ask gentlemen of the southern Opposition 
whether, though having a representation upon 
this floor, but not the control of a single State, 
they can accomplish anything as a national or- 
ganization—if they ought not to join us in the 
election of a Speaker? 

The other question is, how does the gentleman 
know that Mr. Bococx cannot get ninety-three 
votes? Tsay if all the Democratic members were 
here he would get nincty-three votes, because that 
is our number of members. Then why does not 
that gentleman and his friends come over and 
strengthen us with their twenty-three votes, and 
| throw upon the anti-Lecompton Democrats tho re- 
sponsbility of deciding who shall be Speaker of this 
House? Again, I ask the gentleman how he can 
show me that his candidate can get more than 
twenty-three votes? ` . 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Thegentleman puts many 
questioas, and I desire to answer them all very 
frankly, and yet so briefly as not to interrupt the 
course of -his argument. ‘The gentleman asks me 
how J know that the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. GrLmeR] can receive more than the num- 
ber of votes he has heretofore received. I gave 
it as my opinion only, and I am very sincere in 
that belief. We will, I doubt not, establish the 
fact, whenever the gentleman will promise me that 
those with whom he is acting will help us in that 
contingency. , 

In regard to the number of votes being cast now 
for Mr. Bococx, {submit to the gentleman if it is 
fair to ask the southern Opposition to unite on 
| Mr. Bococx, when they are unable, up to this 
| good hour, by the aid of the party spur and the 
| party screw, to bring into his support those anti- 


ecompton members who do not renounce affil- 


| iation with their party? Every man must know 


that they cannot cast ninety-three votes for him, 
for the reason that some members of the Demo- 


ignore his Democracy. Istate it.on my responsi- 


cratic party refuse to vote for Mr. Bococr, and 
bility as an individual, that the gentleman from 
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North Carolina, [Mr. GiLmER,] or at least some 
one of those with whom he acts, could receive at 
any time more than thirty votes. Now, Isubmit 
to the gentleman whether, when we have cast this 
number of votes for the gentleman from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Gitmer,] Mr. Bococx’s friends 
will come over, and elect Mr. GILMER? I again 
ask the gentleman from Mississippi whether, in 
his opinion, the. gentleman from Virginia can 
receive ninety-three votes? Will those gentlemen 
claiming here to be anti-Lecompton Democrats 
rally around Mr. Bococx in sufficicnt numbers to 
give him ninety-three votes? If he can show that, 
then his figures and arguments will have a more 
solid and enduring basis to rest upon. 

Mr. McRAE. Itisa most extraordinary thing 
that I cannot get anybody to come upright fairly 
to the question.. [Laughter.] It doesnot matter 
on which side they are. I have not the pleasure 
of knowing personally that gentleman. {Lam not 
aware that I ever looked into his face before. But 
I inquired of my colleague [Mr. Lamar] who he 
was, and I am informed that he is an honorable 
member from Tennessee by the name of Erner- 
wee. [Laughter.] Well, sir, if the gentleman 
had made his statement in fairness, he would 
have remarked that when I spoke of our having 
ninety-three votes, I excepted two—one gentle- 
man not having been heard from, and the other 
being too young to vote. Of course, then, we can 
only get ninety-one votes. But that docs not 
alter the fact in regard to the majority, because, 
if we had ninety-three votes, we would only re- 
quire twenty-six from the other side; but with 
nincty-one votes, we have to get twenty-seven. 
The fact operates against us. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. Will thegentleman allow 
me—— 

Mr. McRAE. Mr. Branson, I believe. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. No, sir; abetter looking 
man than Brarson. 

Mr. McRAE. I refer that question to the gal- 
leries. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARDEMAN. It has been charged here, 
by a portion of the members on my left, that the 
responsibility for not organizing rests on the Op- 
position members from the South. Now, I wish 
to state distinctly that I am opposed to, and shall 
oppose from now till Christmas next year, the 
egies of a Republican candidate for Speaker. 
At the same time, I will not and cannot support 
a man who indorses the opinions of Judge Dove- 
Las; which opinions are, I think, subversive of 
southern interests and southern rights. Now, I 
propose to ask this question of the Democratic 
candidate for Speaker, and if he will answer it to 
my satisfaction, I, for one, as a_southern-rights 
man, pledgé him my support. That is fair and 
square. J ask him whether he indorscs the con- 
stfuctionof Senators Dovenas, Stuart,and Puen, 
to wit, that the organic act confers on the people 
of a Territory, whilc in a territorial condition, the 
power to exclude slavery by unfriendly legisla- 
tion; and whether he would support for President 
Mr. Doveras, or any other man holding this opin- 
ion, if nominated by the Charleston convention ? 
if Mr. Bocock answers those questions in the 
negative, I pledge him my support as a southern 


man. If he docs not, I, for one, will never vote 
for him. 
Mr. McRAE. Tama man of order myself, 


and never get out of order. My friend from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpeman] directs inquirics to 
Mr. Bococx. I presume he has directed none to 
me. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. No, sir. . 

Mr. McRAE. Then Mr. Bococs has not the 
floor; and I do not presume he will undertake to 

et it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARDEMAN. I willtake your answer 
for it. x 

Mr. McRAE. That is what I suspected at first. 
The gentleman wants not my individual answer, | 
but he wants me to answer for Mr. Bococx. | 
Well sir, I must state to the gentleman, in answe 
to his first question, that he and T must come 
a distinct understanding, as to what the opinion 
of Judge Doveras is—as to whether the right of | 
the people of the Territory to decide on the 
very question by non-action or unfriendly legis 
tion is a right conferred by the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, or whether itis an inalienable right belonging || 
to thé people of a Territory when they are organ- f 
ized as a political community, under a territorial il 


a- 


government. We must settle that question first. 
{Laughter.} . 

Mr. HARDEMAN. I can settle that question. | 
Judge Doveras in the political love feast which 
occurred at the other end of the Capitol, took the 
position that the people of a Territory whilein 
a territorial condition could through their Legisla- 
ture establish such a system of taxation on slaves 
as to render them valueless. That position I re- 
pudiate, and I want to know whether the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Speaker indorses it or not. 

Mr. McRAE. The gentleman has not defined 
Judge Doveras’s position at all, as to whether 
Judge Doveras considers that a right transferred 
to the people ofa Territory under the Kansas- 
Nebrasita bill, or whether he considers it an in- 
herent right of the people of a Territory when 
organized. The gentleman has not touched the 
point. LIasked him to settle that question, and 
let me know distinctly what he wishes me to an- 
swer. {know how these misunderstandings grow 
up; it is because gentlemen never know precisely 
pee public men occupy. 

r. HARDEMAN. I answer, that Judge 
Douetas says in his Harper article, that it is the 
inherent right of the people. : 

Mr. McREA. Well that is not the question 
asked in the gentleman’s interrogatory. I ask 
the gentleman to read his interrogatory. ‘That is 
just what I want to bring him to. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi permit me: 

Mr. McRAE. Oh no; I do not want to be in- 
terrupted by any other gentleman. One ata time 
is enough for me. [Laughter.] That compli- 
cates the thing, Mr. Clerk, and gives rise to the 
very thing I want to avoid. I wanta clear and 
ae understanding between the gentleman and 
myseh. 

Mr. HILL. I want to simplify it. 

Mr. McRAE. My friend from Georgia, who 
appears to he a better looking man than cither 
his colleague or Mr. Brazson, will excuse me. 
{Laughtcr.] 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippirefuses to yicld to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, (Mr. Hr] : 

Mr. McRAE. No, sir; I yield to the other 
gentleman from Georgia. ` 

Mr. HARDEMAN. Idid not propound the 
question from any other than the purest motives, 
because, if the gentleman answers it correctly, Í 
shall vote for Mr. Bococx. 

Mr. McRAE. Read the interrogatory again, 
if you please. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. I would like to have Mr. 
Bococx himself on the stand. 

Mr. McRAE. Onc at a time is sufficient. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. Does he indorse the con- 
struction placed by Senators Doveras, Stuart, 
and Puen, upon the Kansas-Nebraska bill, to wit, 
that it confers upon the people of the Territory, 
while in a territorial condition, power to exclude 


| slavery by unfriendly legislation? ‘Will he sup- 


port for President Mr. Doveras, or any other man 
holding these views, if nominated by the Demo- 
cratic party in their convention at Charleston? I 
would like a direct answer to these questions. 

Mr. McRAE. Now, you sec his interrogatory 
does not correspond with the position which he 
says Judge Doucras occupies. (Laughter.] I 
will give the gentleman until to-morrow morning 
to rewrite his interrogatory. You sec that his 
first intcrrogatory is put directly in contradiction 
to the position which he himself states that Judge 
Doveras occupies, and, of course, there can be 
no answer to that; and the second one falls with 
i. fLaughter.] 

Mr. HARDEMAN. I will state. 

Mr. McRAE. Let me ask the gentleman one 
question, for, £ think, 1 know the reason why he 
put his interrogatory in that form. Task the gen- 
teman from Georgia if he does not belicve, ac- 
cording to his construction of the Kansas-Ne- 


braska bill, that it does confer that right upon the 


i| people of the Territory? 


RA 


Mr. HARDEMAN.: I will answer, Mr. Clerk, 
that it is one of the cardinal principles of the par- 


|! ty to which I belong that the office should seck the 
|i man, not the man the office. 


I have not heard 
that the Speakership is in search of me. When 1; 


i find that it is, L will take time to answer such 


questions. [Laughter.] 


i 


| the fact, which was illustrated in the beginning of 


my remarks, that I cannot get a fair answer from 

anybody. [Roars of laughter.] The- gentleman 

has said that itis the office that should sedk “the 

man, and not the man the office, and that he will 

take time to answer the question. I wil say to 
him in that case, that I do not think the tine will 
ever come when he will answer it, for the office 
will never seek him. [Renewed date 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Mississippi a question if 
he will allow me. 5 : j 

Mr. McRAE. Most assuredly. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. 1 will ask the 
gentleman whether, if Mr. Doveras is nominated 
by the Charleston convention, and in his letter 
of acceptance gives that construction to the Cin- 
cinnati platform which he has given in his Har- 
per article, he will vote for him? I desire to have 
an answer—yes or no. 

Mr. McRAE. Mr. Clerk, I have said that I 
am a fair man, [laughter,] and I want no misun- 
derstanding; and as the Harper article ish very 
long article, sir, [renewed laughter,] andsas I 
read it very casually some time ago, when it first 
came out, I will ask the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky to state distinctly what the position is 
which Judge Doveias takes in the Harper arti- 
cle? {Roars of laughter.) 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Mr. Clerk, I con- 
fess that the length of that article in Harper de- 
terred me from reading the whole of it; but ‘a 
Democratic paper in the State that I in part rep- 
resent, says that Mr. Dovexras’s opinion upon 
this question is this: that it is the inalienable right 
of the people of a Territory to exclude slavery 
from that Territory by unfriendly legislation. 
Now, I desire to know if the gentleman will sup- 
port Judge Doveras upon that construction of the 

Cansas-Nebraska bill, or of this glorious Cincin- 
nati platform, if you please? 

Mr. McRAE. Mr. Clerk, the gentleman says 
that the article in Harper is so long that he must 
confess that he has not read it, but that a Demo- 
cratic newspaper somewhere, which he has seen, 
attributes to Judge Doveras a certain position. 
Sir, I cannot enten into a controversy with the 
newspapers of the country. [GreatJaughter.] If 
the gentleman himself confesses the fact that he 
has not read the Harper article, and cannot say 
of his own knowledge and on his own responsi- 
bility what the position of Judge Docetasis, why, 
of course, he will sce that he has no right to ask 
mea question. [Renewed laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Now, sir, toavoid 
anything more of this kind, I ask the gentleman 
if he will vote for Judge Doveras if he is nom- 
inated by the Democratic convention at Charles- 
ton, at all? i 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Upon the Cin- 
cinnati platform just as it is? 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. 
what platform. 

Mr. McRAE. I answer that question by sayz 
ing that I intend to wait until the Charleston con- 
vention acts, and then I will determine who T will 
vote for. [Much laughter.] I understand that 
the gentleman from Kentucky is not a member of 
the Democratic party. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Iam not, sir. 

Mr. McRAE. And I understand him to be 
one who will not support the nomince of that 
party at Charleston. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. T will not. 

Mr. McRAE. Well, sir, ag it is a question 
between Democrats whether Mr. Doveras is right 
or wrong, and not a question between Democrats 
and Republicans or gentlemen who have said they 
do not belong to the party, Task the gentleman 
to say, truthfully, whether he thinks he is enti- 
tled fo an answer? [Laughter.] No, sir; he is 
not. I have said that when any Democrat pro- 
pounds an interrogatory to me in reference to this 
question between the Democratic party, I will 
answer him; but I am not going to answer Re- 
publicans or outsiders who say, m advance, they 
will not support the rominee of the Democratic 
party, beeause they have no right to know what 
we are going to do, or whether we will agree or 
disagree. [Laughtcr.] ; 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Ihave no right 
to ask the gentleman the question, I admit; but 


I do not care on 


. __ |i the country has a right to a-response to that 
Mr. McRAE. ‘That, sir, only corresponds with || 


inquiry. 
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Mr. McRAE. Well, when thegentleman shows 
me-that he represents the country, I will answer. 
{Roars of laughter.} 

‘Now, Mr. Clerk, what I proposed. to do was to 
fix the responsibility upon somebody for the non- 
organization of this House. {| have given the 


reasons why I think that responsibility rests upon ; 


the minorities of this House, who, while they have 
some representation here, have none in the States, 
who have not the contro] of a single State in the 
Union, and who, as a political or party organiza- 
tion, are powerless in the Government. Í have 
said that Í made no appeal to these southern gen- 
demen—that I only stated facts. 1 wanted to know 
whether gentlemen from southern States, the rep- 
resentatives of southern constituencies, could stand 
here and sce the anti-slavery sentiment of the Re- 
ublican party endeavoring to get control of the 
ouse, and not come forward on this single occa- 
gion and ally themselves with the Democracy, and 
enable the South to present a united front against 
this Republican organization, Well, sir, I regret 
to saythat I have not found any of the gentlemen 
who eee got up from that side express a desire 
to place the South ina position which, 1 think, 
will give hor great strength, and show a united 
voice upon the part of her people against this anti- 
slavery: sentiment. 

Now, sir, so far as the anti-Lecompton Dem- 
ocrats are concerned, if these southern Opposi- 
tionists will coéperate with the Democracy, the 
responsibility would be upon them for the non- 
organization of this House. 
already decided, jud 
heard from them, to tn 
Two of them have shown a leaning that way. 
Of one of these TMr. Crans, of New York,] 
there is some hope; but for the last who spoke 
(Mr. Apra] J think there is no kope. . If the 
gentleman from New York, (Mr. Cirarx,} who 
seems to bea fair man anda Democrat, will come, 
instead of going to the other side, and codperate 
with us, and we have those twenty-three South 


from what we have 


ov 
Pi 


Americans, there would then. only be left three | 


votes for us to secure in addition. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 1 have been en- 
deavoring to ascertain, during the discussion with 
which we have been cntertdined this morning, 
where the members of the Democratic. organiza- 


tion stand in respect of questions which } regard | 


as having material bearing upon the subject of the 
organization of the Mouse; and by the courtesy 
of the gentleman from Mississippi, L will addres 
him one or two questions. I desire to know 
whether, in ease the Charleston canvention nom- 


inates Mr. Dowecas upon a platform which de- | 


glares thatit isinexpedient that Congress should, 


by legislative enactment, protect slave property | 
he will sustain his nomination. j} 
Further interrogatories L will withhold until that | 


inthe ‘Territories, 


one is answered, 

Mr. MeeR AN. Iwill take the gentleman's in- 
terrogatorics one at a time. 
sition which I have fairly stated, and which the 
Whole House concedes to be right, £ tell the gen- 
tleman that, if he will come up, say that he is 
a Democrat, and will codperate with the Demo- 


cratic party, he will then have the right to inter- | 


rogate me. [Great laughter. | 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Mr. Clerk, Tam 
willing to answer specifically and pointedly any 
question the answer to wineh, at this time, may 
facilitate the organization of the House, provided 
the inquiry docs not relate to a point at which 
my mind has not yct arrived. T say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Mississippi, with all 
frankness, that 1 will never vote for any person 
for the office of Speaker of this House, who is not 
upon the platform which | will very briedy de- 
seribe. In the first place he must be a man whe 
is hostile to any legislation by Congress for tt 
protection of slave property in the Lorritoric 
Alo must be inimical, thoroughty inimical, to the 
relaxation or abrogation of the laws prohibit- 
He must be a man, 


ing the African slave trade, 
ection by the North, 


sir, who would not deem thee 
by a scctional party at the North, of a scetional 
President, as sufficient ground for an attempt to 
dissolve the Union of these States. He must be 
aman who, if placed in that chair, and the elec- 
tion of President should devolve upon this House, 
and Wituam H. Sawar should be elected Pres- 
ident, under the forms of the Constitution, would 
declare that election, and use his influence here 


Two of them have | 


w with the Republicans. | 


Oceupying the po- i 


and elsewhere to enforce, if necessary, the acqui- 
escence-of his people. 

I am not authorized to say, sir, thal the candi- 
date of the Democratic organization of this House 
does not stand upon that platform. [have notas 
yet asked him any questions; but I have said 
cnough:to. show that it may facilitate the organ- 
ization of this House if gentlemen upon the other 
side would distinctly inform gentlemen standing in 
my position, ofthegroung which they occupy upon 
the several questions to which I have referred. 

Tama friend of Judge Doveras; I do not par- 
ticipate with him in all the views which he has 
expressed upon the territorial questions. Iam 
not a believer in the doctrine of the inherent right 
of the people ofa T crritory to do anything morc 
| than it is permitted them by Congress to do. 1 
have never doubted—I do not now doubt—(and I 
speak without reference to the subject of the Dred 
Scott decision, which I will not now attempt to 
| examine)—I do not now doubt the perfect control 
and power of Congress over the Territories and 
over the subject of slavery in the Territories. I 
believe that Congress has the power to make a 
Territory a slave Territory by permitting the in- 
troduction of slaves. It may prohibit slavery in 
the Territories. Nevertheless, J think it inexpe- 
dient to exercise that power; and, sir, J will never 
vote, in view of the conflict of opinion upon the 
subject of slavery in the United States, to place 
a man in that chair who is in favor of legislative 
action by Congress, inconsistent with the moral 
entiments and the political opiaions of the people 
‘| of the North. 

‘Mer. Clerk, when first elected to Congress, | 
i| supposed that £ stood upon the Cincinnati plat- 
| form. 1 stand upon that platform to-day, as I 
understand il. [stand there to-day, as I under- 
stand the fair and literal meaning of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. I have no doubt, sir, that it was 
the intention of that bill to permit the people of 
a Territory to exclude slavery if they saw fit. I 
am not embarrassed, Mr. Clerk, as are other gen- 
tlemen by the question touching the power of 

songress, because, believing as L do in the sov- 
erciguty of Congress over the Territories, 1 find 
no difficulty in their delegating such power as 
they see fit, and withholding such as they sec fil 
i} not to delegate. 

Lhope that Lhave now been sufficiently explicit 
to viale me to call upon the gentleman from 
Mississippi for an answer to the several sugges- 
ll tions I have made in respect to the action.of him- 
l| solf and colleagues from the South in reference to 
i the nomince of the Charleston convention. 

Mr. MeRAL. The three positions which the 
jgentioman has stated as those upou which he 
could net vote for the candidate for Speaker, are 
not in the Cineimati platform. Whether they 
will be incorporated tuto the Charleston platform 
| or nat, is a question for the convention to decide. 
Phe one in reference to the reopening of the Afri- 
n slave trade certainly will not be Incorporated 
nto the Demoeratic platform. No Democrat that 
i| L know of in the South proposes or has proposed 
‘| to make that q party question. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 
hear it. 

Mr. McRAE. Some gentlemen entertain opin- 
ions on this subject in the South, and Ifor one 
am not afraid to tolt my individual opinion upon 
it. So far as my individual opinion is concerned, 
Lam in favor of reopening the African slave trade. 
But, sic, E want it to be understood, that when I 
state that as my individual opinion, it is not the 
opinion or position of the Democratic party of 
Mississippi, or of any other southern State, that 
I know of; that fhave no right to make any issue 
for the Demoeratic party upon this question; and 
when 1 state thatas my opinion, L want it dis- 
tinctly understood that 1 am able, when the time 
; shall come and it is proper to discuss it, to defend 
j and maintain it; and I do not want my position 
| prejudged by any man in the South, or elsewhere, 
| 


ca 


i am glad to 


simply upon the ground that I announce myself 
| in favor of the proposition. If gentlemen will 
| make a tabula rasa in the political ficld on this 
| question, in the State of Mississippi, or in any 
| State of the Union, leaving every man to be gov- 
| erned by his own conscience or his own convic- 
; tions, in reference to the South having the right 
| to be put upon an equality with the North in her 
| labor system and labor supply, lam ready for 
| the discussion, and do not fear the result. 


i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| the position they oceupy; and I think I have de- 


Now, as Lhave said, neither of the positions 
the gentleman has taken are in. the Democratic 
platiorm; and as. I have said-that he is not en- 
titled to ask such a question unless he shows him- 
self a member of the Democratic party, I will ask 
hima question.. I ask him whether he will sup- 
port-the nominec of the. Charleston convention 
upon the platform adopted at-Cincinnati? 

Mr. CLARK, of New-York. I did not suppose 
that question would have been propounded tome; 
but, sir, [ am prepared to answer.. I think but 
little of platforms. They do notameunt to.much. 

Mr. McRAE Ido not want to hear an argu- 
ment. Do I understand the genticman to answer 
| that he would not? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 
stated. 

Mr. McRAE. Then that is 
which I desire an answer. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Iwill answer it 
in this form: If the Charleston convention shall 
readopt the Cincinnati platform, and place a man 
upon it whose past political conduct, whose per- 
sonal character, and who, in view of the influ- 
enecs under which he has been gducated, and by 
which he is encircled, gives assurance that he will 
abide by it faithfully and honorably, for one, J 
shall support him. 

Mr. McRAK. Mr. Clerk, that is another illus- 
tration of the fact that I cannot get a direct an- 
swer. [Laughter.] Now, sir, lct me say this to 
my friend from New York: as I extended to the 
gentleman, in answering the question I asked, tue 
courtesy of allowing him to- make a specch of 
one quarter of an howr—— 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 
debted to the gentleman. f 

Mr. McRAE. Letme say that Ido not con- 
gider, in the first instance, that there is any per- 
tinency in his question, so far as the election of 
Speaker is concerned, whether he will support 
Judge Doveras or any other man for the Presi- 
dency. Docs he assume the fact that Judge Dove- 
uas, or Mr. Buchanan, or any other man, will be 
| the nominecof the Charleston convention? That 
is a question to be decided by the great national 
Democratic party in convention. Lasked him to 
answer whether he would support the nomince 
! of that convention, and he refused to answer. 
| Mr. CLARK, of Now York. T did not mean 
| to be understood that I would not support Judge 
| Dougias, 
| Mr. McRAE. You would support him in a 
| certain contingency. 
| Mr. CLARK, of New York. Without a plat- 
| form more cheerfully than F would with one 

Mr. McRA. Will yeu support the nomince 
upon the platform as it now stands ? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 1 will support 
Judge Doveras if nominated by the Charleston 
convention upon the Cincinnati platform. 

Mr. MeRA E. Let me say to the gentleman, in 
all kindness, because I have hope that he will go 
with us, though the indication is that he is going 
to the other side, that I have read or seen itstated 
somewhere, with truth and beauty, that the 
gloomiest knell which ever rings over the fall from 
virtue, is to hear of the lost esteem of thosc we 
ove. Let me say that if he takes his position 
upon the other side with the Republican party; 
| when he finds himself there, in dreary isolation, 
among those with whom he has no common sym- 
pathy, the gloomicst knell which will ever ring in 
his cars wili ‘hbe to hear of the lost esteem of the 
i old Democracy. 
| Mr. CLARK, of New l desire to say 
| that E have not intended, by any single word J 
i have said, to refer in any manner to the organi- 
| 
| 


I have not so 


the question to 


Lam deeply in- 


York. 


i zation of this House by ihe Republican party. 1 
have uot said here, or elsewhere, that I can ever 
| stand upon thcir platform. Al I seck further is 
| to say, that the honorable gentleman, who is, of 
| course, at liberty to interpret my. remarks accord- 
| ing to their fair import, will nevertheless not un- 
‘derstand me as having made any statement in 
respect to the ‘organization of the House which 
would justify his not unkind or discourtcous 
farewell. 
Mr. McRAE. I believe I have disposed of 
the two minority parties in this TTouse, and shown 


monstrated, in the judgment of my own party, 
and I am certain‘in the judgment of all impartial 
and unprejudiced mon, ihat the responsibility of 


1859. 


` 


the non-organization of this House will rest with 
those two parties. - 

I did not intend to occupy so much of the at- 
tention of the House upon this subject, and would 
not but for the interruptions. Inow come to con- 
sider of another posilion—a position which deals 
with the Republican party of this House. And 
in dealing with this subject, I wish to say that I 
now intend to fix the responsibility of this dis- 
cussion, and of the introduction of the resolution 
by the gentleman from Missouri, (Mr. Crarx,]} 
in its proper place. When we met here, and 
the first development. of sentiment was made 
between the two parties upon the first ballot for 
Speaker, the fact was ascertained that the De- 
mocracy did not consider that any gentleman of 
the Republican party was fit to preside over the 
deliberations of this body. When I say fit, I do 
not use it in any disrespectful sense, but I use it 
in reference to the great political position that 
party occupies. The further fact became mani- 
fest, that the Republican party did not consider 
any gentleman upon the Democratic side of the 
House fit to hold that position. They did not 
mean that in any disrespectful sense, but they 
meant that such were the two political organiza- 
tions, that they did not consider, in the existing 
condition of things, that any Democrat ought to 
preside over the deliberations of this body. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Will my friend 
from Mississippi give way’ to a motion to ad- 
journ? 

Mr. McRAE. I yield the floor for that pur- 
Ose. 

k Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Then E move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
forty minutes past four o’clock, p.m.) the House 
adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Weonesvay, December 14, 1859. 
Mr. 'Toomss and Mr. Sevastian appeared in 
their seats. 
The Journal of yesterday wasreadand approved. 
ADMISSION TO THE FLOOR. 
Mr. DAVIS. I offer the following order: 


Ordered, That the assistant engineer in charge of heating 
and ventilating, have the privilege of the floor of the Sen- 
ate; so far as in the opinion of the Presiding Officer his 
duties make it necessary. 


The object simply is to allow the assistant who | 
has charge of the heating and ventilating of this 
Chamber, to come into it during the session to 
see it when it is filled, both in the galleries and on 
the floor, to examine the thermometers, and sce | 
that the registers are all performing their func- 
tions properly. It cannot be done so well if lre 
comes into the room when it is vacant. He is 
now excluded by the rules from coming into the 
Chamber when the Senate is in session. I merely 
wish to give him that permission under the direc- 
tion of the Presiding Officer. 

The order was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to. 


INVASION OF HARPERS FERRY. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
following resolution, submitted by Mr. Mason | 
on the 5th of Deecmber: 

Resolved, Thata committee be appointed to inquire into 
the facts attending the late invasion and seizure of the arm. 
ory and arsenal of the United States at Harper’s Ferry, in 
Virginia, by @ band of armed men, and report whether the 
same was attended by armed resistance to the authorities 
and publie force of the United States, and by the murder 
of any of the citizens of Virginia, or of any troops sent. 
there Lo protect the public property 5 whether such invasion 
and seizure wis made under color of any organization 
intended to subvert the government of any of the States of 
the Unions what was the neler and extent of such or- 
ganization; and whether any citizens of the United States, 
not present, were haplicate therein or aecessory thereto, 
by contributions of money, arms, munitions, or otherwise 5 
what was the ch “er and extent of the tary equip- 
ment inthe hands, or under the control, of said armed band, 
and where and how and when the same was obtained and 
transported to the place so invaded. And that said coin- 
mittee report whether any and what i 
their opinioa, he nec y, on the part ofthe 5; 
for the future preservation of t ce of the country, or 
for the safety of the publie property ; and that said commit- 
tee have power to send for persons and papera. 

The pending question being on the following 
amendment, offered by Mr. TRUMBULL: 

After the word “invaded,” in the fourth clause of the 


resolution, insert: i i 
„And that the said committee also-ingnire into the fact 
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attending the invasion, seizure, and robbery, in December, 
1855, of the arsenal of the United Siates at Liberty, in the 
State of Missouri, by a mob.or body of armed men, and 
report whether such seizure and robbery was attended by 
resistance to the authorities of the United States, and fol- 
lowed by an invasion of the Territory of Kansas, and the. 
plunder and murder of any of its inhabitants, or of any cit- 
izen of the United States, by the persons who thus seized 
the arms and ammunition of the Government, or others 
combined with them; whether said seizure and robbery 
of the arsenal were made under color of any organization 
intended to subvert the government of the States or Terri- 
tories of the Union; what was the character and extent of. 
such organization ; and whether any citizens of the United 
States, not present, were implicated therein or accessory 
hereto by contributions of money, arms, ammunition, or 
otherwise; what was the character and extent of the mii- 
tary equipments in the hands or under the control of said 
mob, and how and when and where the same were subse- 
quently uscd by said mob; what was the value of the arms 
and ammunition of every deseription so taken from said 
arsenal by the mob; whether the same or any part thereof 
have been returned ; and the value of such as were lost; 
whether Captain Luther Leonard, the United States officer 
in command of the arsenal at the time, communicated the 
facts in relation to its seizure and robbery to.his superior 
officer, and what measures, if any, were taken in reference 
thercto. 


Mr. WADE. It was not my intention, Mr. 
President, to say anything upon the subject of 
this resolution untillate yesterday, when myname, 
I believe, was called in question by one or two of 
theSenators on this floor. I made up my mind,on 
the introduction of this resolution, that I would 
vote for it; not however with the hope that any 
beneficial result would probably flow from it; for 
it seemed to me from the first that the only effect 
it would be likely to have would be to increase 
that state of excitement that seems already to be 
eas a strong, at least for all practical pur- 
poses. tupon this resolution the whole sub- 
ject of controversy between the northern and 
southern States has been discussed; and I have 
been alluded to in such terms as I suppose renders 
it almostessential that Ishould say something. 1 
have no desire to speak frequently on this most 
hackneyed subject; I have not, during the whole 
time I have had the honor of a seat here, been 
very forward in pressing my views on this sub- 
ject upon the Senate or the public; but when 


1 


| ern States, as I deemed them, were pressed upon | 
our consideration, I have been compelled to state 
the viewsthat I entertained upon them. Ihave not 
obtruded myself upon the Senate, and I am con- 
strained to speak now simply because of the ailu- 
sions which have been made to me in the course 
of the debate. 

It was said by the mover of this resolution, that 
one great object of it was to clicit the state of 
northern fecling with regard to the recent invasion 
at Harper’s Ferry. 

Mr. MASON. ‘Will the Senator indulge mea 
moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WADE. Certainly. ; | 

Mr. MASON. That has been ascribed to me ; 


measures of great public importance to the north- | 


once or twice in the course of the debate, perhaps | 
upon both sides of the Chamber. It was a mis- ! 
! apprehension. Idid not say, or mean to say, | 
that any object of the resolution was to elicit the 

state of northern feeling in reference to the oceur- | 

rence at Harper’s Ferry. My colleague may | 
! have said something of that sort. What ft did! 


the investigation, is to find out from what source 
the funds and the counsel were obtained that led 
to or induced that incursion at Harp 
I had reason to believe, and I have reason to be- 
lieve, that it came chiefly from the New Engiand 
States. 

Mr. WADE. Mr. President, I stand corrected 
in that particular, although I got thesmpression 
that it was a part and an essential part of the de- 
sign of the mover of the resolution, to inquire into 
the state of northern feeling on that subject. It 
| seems I was mistaken. I believe the colleague 
| ofthe Senator from Virginia, avowed that to be 
the principal object of the resolution. Thads 
posed that it could not be very essent 
duce a resolution for the purpose ¢ 
what public sentiment at the Novih was on the 
subject of this invasion of Harper’s Ferry from 
any source whatever. 1 know very well that, for 
the basest political purposes, that great and ovey- 
: shadowing party to which I belong, has been 
' charged with complicity m this affair; but we 
i have treated the accusation with scorn and con- 


say, and what I design and hope to ascertain by 1) 


’s Ferry. | 


| 


—a - 7 


tempt. We who have not befọre:been.-charged, 
ostensibly: with any crime, whatever, we, who 
have maintained peace and good:order, are. all 
at once. charged,: in general terms, through some 
of the papers of the North and the papers of. the 
South, with being parties to treason, murder, and 
stirring up insurrection: The charge is so.entirely 
overstrained that I must sayit fell upon my: ears 
without creating one single emotion. Í care notha 
ing about a charge of that kind made insuch gens 
eral and sweeping terms. o,o t Ge fete "o 

But, Mr. President, I know what. the effect of 
it may be in that part of the county where there 
is an acute jealousy existing as to the motives of 
northern men. The charge is. made through the 
only papers that.can reach the. ears of the south- 
ern people, and where no antidote will be-suffered 
to go in order to explain public opinion. Tt seems 
to me that the southern people are, misguided 
upon this subject; that they entertain the idea that 
northern men, in considerable numbers, respect- 
able men, are concerned in some deliberate con- 
spiracy against their rights. Now,sir, I must say 
that if such a state of feeling. does really. exist 
there, the southern people themselves are princi- 
pally responsible forit, They will sufferno-opiv- 
ions to be circulated among them unless they are 
first cut and trimmed to their own prejudices. Tf 
a northern man goes down there and honestly 
avows his opinions, he is in peril of his life;-he is 
turned out of any southern State; his. sentiments, 
however honest, and his motives, however noble, 
will not exculpate him from the charge of being 
an Abolitionist, or something of that kind, and he 
will be ‘hurled out of. your States; and you, who 
speak of the observance of. constitutional rights, 
will you stand by him there when he invokes the 
Constitution of the United States to shield him 
against your unwarrantable prejudices? Notat 
all, sir. You will no more suffer a northern man 
to circulate among you, unless he leaves his man- 
hood and his independence behind him, than the 
Chinese would suffer a stranger to invade their 
cities. You will not suffer the papri of a great 
and all-prevailing party in the North to circulate 
| among you, so that you may learn the designs of 
the party through that source which carries its in- 
telligence to the party in the North. . edn’ 

Then, sir, can you but be.deluded?. I should 
suppose if there was any danger of circulating in- 
cendiary matter among the people of the South, 
that would be the most dangerous of all which 
went to teach the people there that a great party, 
controlling all the free States, were sympathizing 
with raids upon the South; were ready to lend 
themselves to any uprising that might be got up 
there. If{-were'to judge of dangerous incendia- 
rism, I should say that would be the most danger- 
ousof all; yetitis carried into those States without, 
as Í said before, any antidote, or anything to ex- 
plain it. The Governors of your States may 
proclaim that the great mass of the northern peo- 
ple are ready to abet the acts of those who recently 
made an attack on Harper’s Ferry. What.could 
be more dangerous to the institutions of any south- 
ern State than statements like this, if promulgated 
there? 

Why, sir, it is a strange state of things that we 
find prevailing all around us. A strange state of 
sentiment hassprang up ailatonce. [beg to know 
what has taken place that has given rise to this 
inquiry, and I will sey it, to these most intem- 
berate speeches that have been made on the sub- 
ject? Why, sir, twenty-one men, all told, deluded 
men; yea, sir—judging from the very act they un- 
dertook to accomplish—insane men, have invaded 
a great and powerful sovereign State, and they 
have met that retribution which every sane man 
| knew must be their lot in undertaking what they 
i did. When a gang of conspirators are appre- 
hended and brought to justice in every other case, 
-as T know, all excitement ceases over the 
graves of the malefactors; and why not here? 

Mr. President, I understand it is said that the 
northern people sympathize with John Brown in, 
d that he made upon the sovereignty of 
rinia; and that is a gréat cause of complaint. 


cause they are. not subje 
I think T can explain. the reas y t 
em men have deeply sympathized with old John 


on why many north- 


Brown, the leader of this gang. I ask you here, 
| however, always-to discriminate between the man 


| 
| 
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and the act that he committed. ‘Gentlemen seem 
incapable of drawing that line of discrimination. 
They. run both together, and they treat old Jolin 
Brown asacommon malefactor. They havearight 
totreat him So; but he willnot go down to posterity 
in that light at all. I think Iknow why it is that 
some considerable feeling and sympathy exist in 

- the North for old John Brown, and it cannot be 
understood unless we go back for four years, and 
see what was taking place in a distant Territory 
of the United States, and what part John Brown 
acted on that theater. 

Sir, if the people of Virginia are excited almost 
to madness because a conspiracy has been formed 
and traitors have made a raid upon their sover- 
eignty, what do you suppose were the feelings of 
northern men, whose relations and friends had | 
gone into a far distant Territory, and formed col- 
onies there, weak and feeble, scattered through a 
wilderness; when it was the deliberate purpose of | 
agreat, powerful, and almost all-pervading party, 
to drive them out, or to coerce them to subscribe 
to opinions and institutions which they abhorred 
from the bottom of their souls? Many were mur- 
dered in cold blood, and others were driven out 
and their property was destroyed. They appealed 
to Congress; but they got insult instead of sym- 

athy. When I state this, I state what I know. 

y blood boiled then, in view of the oppression 
and tyranny that sacrificed that Territory. Inced 
not go through all the volume of testimony on that 
subject. I speak by the book. One hundred | 
witnesses attest the truth of every word I say. | 
Their record is indelible. It will go down to pos- 
terity, and it will show the damning fact that this 
Government did, at least, connive at the acts of | 
great bands of conspirators, who,arming them- | 
selves lawlessly with arms of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, invaded a peaceable Territory ; took pos- 
session of the ballot-boxes; drove its people from 
the polls; expelled them from their possessions; 

‘ exercised acts of tyranny over them; deprived 
them of every right; and, in a great many in- 
stances, murdered them ruthlessly in cold blood. 

But, sir, that was a great way off; it was ina 
Territory of this Union. It was not every man į 
on this floor who had friends there exposed to | 
those attacks, and hence they did not create the | 
same excitement that is created when the invasion | 
comes nearer home. But I declare here in my ; 
pince that, in my judgment, the only difference 
between the two cases is this: that in the case of 
Kansas the invasion was made with no other pur- | 

ose than to fix slavery there at all hazards and | 
by force of arms, while old John Brown and his į 
men, with a like unlawful purpose, undertook to jj 
extirpate slavery from the State of Virginia, 

The free-State men of Kansas got no consola- 
tion from this Government. I remember well | 
when their petitions came in here asking for re- 
dress, and Y remember that a Senator stood forth 
in his place and said: “ We will subdue you; 
you are traitors; we will hang every man of you; | 
this Government has proved itself the strongest ; 
Governmentunder heaven to protect the civil rights 

. of men, and now I wang to see how strong it is to 
punish traitors.” Thatwas the language dealt out | 
tothe citizens of that Territory when they appealed | 
to us for redress. Understand me, sir; 1 do not | 
go back to the history of Kansas for the purpose | 
of justifying old John Brown and his crew in 
their invasion of Virginia, but in order to show 
you why it is that the men of the free States, te 
some considerable extent, do sympathize with 
this old hero. In the darkest hour of Kansas, | 
when the rights of the free-State men were im- 
periled, when their men were murdered in cold | 
blood, several of whom were from the State of 
Ohio, when everything looked dark and gloomy | 
there, and when your Government failed to inter- | 

ose its strong arm in their behalf, then it was | 
that old John Brown appeared upon the stage of | 
action. Arming himself as well as he might, he 
commenced to do that justice to himself and his 

„fellows that the Government had denied, and he 
did it with a heroism and a determination that |; 
then not only challenged the admiration of his 
friends, but even the respect of'his enemies. He 
went forward with a firmness and determination 
that carried terror into the hearts of the border 
ruffians, and he hurled them from the Territory 
and really conquered a peace. 

Now, sir, in order to understand northern senti- 

ment, it is necessary fully to appreciate the feel- 


ings of those men whose friends were stricken 
down in that defenseless Territory. Old John 
Brown was their champion. He carried himself 
through those scenes nobly, to the acceptance of 
all and the admiration of all; and there it was, as 
has been often said here, that he learned the art 
of war. . Undoubtedly, sir, that raid was the par- 
ent of this. Itis true old John Brown lost two 
of his sons there; they were murdered in cold 
blood before his eyes, literally hewed to pieces; 
and I believe that he was maddened by the scenes 


“through which he passed in Kansas, because I 


do not believe that any sane man on earth would 
have undertaken the enterprise that he undertook 
at Harper’s Ferry. 

Well, sir, he marched upon Harper’s Ferry; 
he conspired against a great sovereign State, to 
overthrow its institutions; and I say to the Sen- 
ate—though I shall get no more credit for it than 
my fellow Senators who have preceded me have— 
that I do notsympathize with or approve the act. 
Old John Brown resided, for a long time, not a 
great way from that portion of the country from 
which I come. He was always reputed among 
the most honest and upright men in that commu- 
nity. There was nothing against his character. 
He was known to be a brave, generous, disinter- 
ested man, the admiration of all that knew him, 
even before he passed through those scenes in 
Kansas. He proceeded upon this lawless mis- 
sion, and I suppose the idea entered his head 
while he was in Kansas; indeed, I saw it stated 
in the papers that there it was that he found his 
associates; there it was that he conceived the 
idea of invading the southern States and eman- 
cipating their slaves, From there, he went to 
Canada, and in Canada he made that famous con- 
stitution or form of government which, in his 
crazy mind, he conceived was to supersede all 
others. But, Mr. President, [Mr. Masowin the 
ebair,} you must bear me witness that he hore 
himself, among the disastrous scenes of this un- 
warrantable enterprise, with that same calmness, 
with that same-sublime heroism and indifference 
to fate that had characterized the man on all other 
occasions. [have heard even those whose ter- 
ritory he invaded, speak of him as a man who 
challenged their admiration for his personal qual- 
ities, though they had, ofcourse, nosympathy with 
the act that he had perpetrated. The Governor 


: of your State, sir, who met him face to face in an 


interview, was compelled to say, ‘He is brave, 
he is honest, he is sincere.” It is rarely that a 
man brave, honest, and sincere, is led to the gal- 
Jows or the stake; but, nevertheless, if these qual- 
ities misguide him into a lawless raid upon the 
rights of others, he must suffer the penalties of 
the law, and no man stands here to justify him. 

I ask you in the gencrosity of your hearts to 
separate and distinguish between approval of a 
lawless invasion, and sympathy for a sublime 
hero taking his life in his hand and marching up 
to the altar to offer it there a sacrifice to his 
highest convictions of right. Sir, his course was 
disinterested. Heis frequently spoken of as a 
common malefactor, a vulgar murderer, arobber. 
Sir, he proposed nothing to himself. His conduct 
was as disinterested as man’s conduct can ever 
be; but he was misguided, he was demented, he 
was insane; still the people of the North do not 
forget the great services that he rendered to their 
cause, to their relations, and their friends, who 
were in peril in the Territory of Kansas, nor can 
the human heart divest itself of a sense of that 
heroism which. has characterized him from the 
time that he was overtaken until the grave closed 
over him. 

Therefore, sir, they do sympathize with him; 
but 1 beg of you not to be misled by this. Do 
not jump to the conclusion that the people who 
hold meetings in admiration of the persona] qual- 
ities of John Brown, one single man of them, 
stand forth to justify his nefarious and unwar- 
rantable act. Ido not know that a single appli- 
cation to save his life was made from that quarter. 
Tf it was, I did not hear of it. They supposed 
that, according to the law existing in the State 


against which he had offended, he properly suf- | 


fered the extreme penalty of the law. And here 
I will say before I pass from this branch of the 
subject, that in my intercourse with all the people 


who knew old John Brown, in my intercourse | 


with all the men who have sympathized with him 


in his last trial, Į have never yet heard of a man, į 


woman, or child, that stood forth as a justifier of 
his raid upon Virginia. If the people sympathized 
with a felon upon the gallows anybody would 
know without inquiry that it was no ordinary 
case.. Our people do not sympathize with crime; 
but they do feel those emotions which are elicited ` 
by those traits of heroism that characterized this 
leader during the whole course of his life, and 
shone most conpicuously in his death. 

But enough of that, Mr. President. It is ex- 
ceedingly absurd to endeavor to implicate the Re- 
publican party in the acts of old John Brown or 
anybody else. They have their principles, which 
are well known by all the community in which 
they prevail.. Our doctrines are well understood. 
The limitations upon our doctrines are well known 
by all who choose to know them, and those who 
do not choose would never understand them al- 
though they were written upon the face of the 
sun. The Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Joux- 
son,] the other day, and the Senator from Ala- 
bama, [Mr. Cuay,] yesterday, if I understood 
them, undertook to read us a lecture on our un- 
derstanding of the Declaration of Independence, 
and the doctrines growing out of that instrument; 
and I have thought that probably here is the great 
departure between them and myself, between those 
who believe in the institution of slavery and those 
who do not. The Republican party, so far as I 
know, believe in the Declaration of Independence. 
They do not believg that it is a tissue of glittering 
generalities. They'do not believe that it is a mere 
jingle of words having no meaning. They do 
believe that every man bearing the human form 
has received from the Almighty Maker a right to 
his life, to his liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. They do not-believe that this right is con- 
fined to men of any particular name, nation, or 
color; but they believe that wherever there is 
humanity there is this great principle. . 

The Senator from Tennessee said that the Dec- 
laration of Independence applied only to white 
men; that white men have a right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; and he said it did not 
apply to all; that it was never intended to apply 
to any other class of persons than the white race. 
Do I understand that Senator, then, in the con- 
verse of the proposition, to hold that the black 
man has no right to his life? Let us narrow it 
down to that; will the Senator say that a negro 
has no right to life? If he has, he has just as 
great and as inalienable a right to his liberty and 
to the pursuit of happiness. Sir, there is nothing 
more abhorrent to the mind of most northern men 
than the idea that one man was created by his 
Maker to be a mere drudge, a serf, to another; 
that it was the intention of the Almighty in creat- 
ing a particular class of men, that they should 
férego their own happiness, their own right to 
cultivate their faculties, and that they were born 
for no better purpose than to minister to the hap- 

iness of some other man, regardless of their own.. 

o a man thus born, his being would be a curse. 
He might scoff at the Creator who had raised him 
up, not to regard his own happiness,.not to regard 
the culture of his own mind, but as a being whose 
life, whose limbs, and all whose faculties were 
dedicated by the Almighty to minister alone. to 
the promotion of some other man’s happiness. 
Sir, that is not the teaching of the Declaration of 
Independence. It was never so intended, nor are 
the framers of that instrument liable to be taunted 
with hypocrisy because they cid. not carry out 
nraceeal , to their full extent, the ideas of that 
great and Godlike instrument. They were fram- 
ing a Government for these States. They knew, 
to be sure, that the sovercign States of this Union 
existing at the time, had their own institutions; 
they knew, to be sure, that slavery prevailed 
there; but there was not a man of them who did 
not proclaim it to be wrong. Iam. not going to 
read those hackneyed declarations of theirs, but 
I say to you, you cannot find: the man that was 
instrumental in framing the Constitution of the 
United States, or the Declaration of Independence, 
but what said overand over again that the system 
of slavery wherever it exists 1s wrong and cannot 
be justified upon any principle; and to attempt 
to justify it would be to reduce the Government 
of these United States down to a level with the 
meanest despotism that exists on the face of God’s 
earth. If one may be created for no better pur- 
pose than to minister to the welfare of another, 
the only question will be, who are the privileged 
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classes—-who are to be ministered unto, and who 
are the menials to do their work? All monarchies 
act upon this principle, and therefore itis that 
kings assume to reign by divine right. Itwasthe 

urpose of our fathers to put the dagger to the 

eart of such an absurdity. All men, say they, 
are created equal, and Kave these inalienable 
rights. All men feel that that is so. 

Wh , sir, what said Jefferson? The Senator 
from Tennessee, I believe, said that if he gave this 
scope to the Declaration of Independence, inas- 
much as he was a.slaveholder himself, he would 
be a hypocrite in saying it. ‘That does not follow. 
The Senator from Alabama, if I understood him, 
declared that if this was so, then those who held 
slaves were great criminals, and were guilty of the 
greatest wrong. That does not follow by any 
means. 

Mr, CLAY. The Senator doubtless does not 
mean to misrepresent me. I said that if the libel, 
as I think it, pronounced by his party upon the 
slaveholders was true, then we were criminals. 

Mr. WADE. I do not know that I understand 
the Senator. . 

Mr. CLAY. I said that if the assertion of your 
party, that slavery and polygamy stood together 
and were equally crimes against revealed religion, 
was truc, then both the slaveholder and the poly- 
gamist were criminals alike. 

Mr. WADE. Mr. President, I am not one of 
those who suppose that all slaveholders are deeply 
criminal. Į know very well how habit and cus- 
tom, and even necessity, modify all our abstract 
opinions. I understand that well, and I uever 
mention-it in the North without the proper qual- 
ifications, notwithstanding the Senator thinks I 
hate slavcholding and slaveholders so much. I 
give you here, on this floor, my worst version of 
gonr institutions. T hold no such doctrine as the 

enator charges us with. I donot charge Thomas 
Jefferson, nor Mr. Madison, nor Gencral Wash- 
ington, nor Mr. Randolph, nor Mr. Tucker, nor 
any other of the great statesmen to whom we look 
up with such reverence, with hypocrisy or any- 
thing sinister or wrong; because, when they 
made this declaration, and declared that the word 
‘slave’? should-not be in the instrument which 
they were framing, for the reason that it grated 
harshly on their ears, and they knew it was an 
infringement on natural right, they held slaves in 
the States themselves. The fact that they held 
slaves did not prevent their making this declara- 
tion, nor did it prevent them, on all occasions, 
from inveighing against the institution and wish- 


ing they could find. some means by which they ; 


could doaway with it. General Washington him- 
self was, according to your understanding of it, 
just as much an Abolitionist as you charge me 
with being. 
morally, politically, in every way—and he hoped 
some means would be found whereby it might 
be abolished. Yes, sir, that was the word. He 
wished that some means would be found by which 
this system should be done away with, and he 
declared that, whenever there was an opportunity, 


og 


his vote should not be wanting to accomplish 1t. | 


How long do you suppose that he could remain 
upon the soil of Virginia to-day with this decla- 
ration upon his tongue? 


He believed the system wrong— | 


In the administration of publie affairs you can- : 


not. govern a nation upon an abstraction. You 
cannot impeach a man with inconsistency because 
he cannot live in the administration of public 
affairs up to the finest spun theory that you may 
produce, All { ask of these great men they per- 
formed. They found themselves surrounded with 
this institution; they saw its working and iis op- 
eration; they saw that it was all wrong, in policy 
and in theory; they saw that in morals it was 
equally wrong, and they wished to get rid of it; 
and on all proper occasions they constantly de- 
clared it to be a wrong, and they imvoked the 


people about them to come up to the work, and, |) 
as fast as it could be done, to do away with it. ; 


Therefore, sir, they were consistent. They knew 
that their slaveholding in the States was in direct 
contradiction of that great and Godlike declaration 


that they had put forth to all mankind, and they : 


sought to get rid of it. 


Mr. President, it is not a great while ago since | 


the view that those great men entertained on this 
subject was universal, North, South, East, and 
West. I wish Senators would bear that in mind; 


i Do I stand here to accuse a gentleman who. is a 


| be sure, believing it to be wrong—wrong to your- 
selves, and wrong to those whoin you hold in this |: 


because, perhaps, it would moderate their asper- |; 


! does not enable me to reach it. 


_ to thrust it forth where it has no foothold, where 


| accursed institution should invade one inch of ter- 
| ritory now free. 


ity of feeling against those who still stand where, 
buta very short time since, we all stood together, 
That slavery is to be justified as a divine Institu- 
tion is a doctrine that is not five years old, in. my 
judgment. Mr. Clay, at the head of the old Whig 
party denounced it down to a very late period in 
his valuable life, in stronger, infinitely stronger 
terms.than I could denounce it-upon this floor, as 
wrong, continually wrong; and the great party 
that adhered to his standard in the South, were 
all equally orthodox upon this subject; there was 
no discordant note there; there was not a Clay 
Whig in all the South who would stand up and 
say “this institution of ours is to be justified 
upon principles of moral right and justice’’—not 
one. So well known was this fact, that I re- 
member it is not much more than four years ago 
since the speakers in the South, and the leading 
papers in the South, put forth this doctrine—the 
Charleston. Mercury, I recollect, was one—that 
the framers of our institutions were all Abolition- 
ists, agrecing precisely with our doctrines, (and 
it cannot be denied, because the record evidence 
that they left behind them is perfectly overwhelm- 
ing,) but that they did not understand the subject; 
they had not made it their study particularly; but 
now the South have reviewed the whole doctrine, 
and have come to another conclusion. They now 
find that the old doctrine was altogether at fault; 
that the relation of master and slave is the true re- 
lation of man, upheld by divine inspiration, insti- 
tuted of God, and approved of and in accordance 
with nature itself. The Charleston Mercury went 
so far as to say that if this was not so, the Abo- 
litionists wg right. Yes, sir; it staked every- 
thing upon the new light that had broken in in 
modern times, which shines so fiercely that it has 
dimmed and. obliterated even the Sermon upon 
the Mount. ` Š 

Yes, sir; this isa modern light that has sprung 
up since you began to raise the standard of sla- 
very, declaring that it should dominate over this 
great nation, and should prostrate every other in- 
terest, It grew up along with your new territo- 
rial doctrines; it grew up along with your Dred 
Scott decision; it grew up with your meditated 
design of opening the African slave trade. It is 
a key to them all. It grew as cotton grows; and 
we were told here not long since that cotton was 
king, and had dictated this new code of niorals. 
I challenge any Senator to deny that I state this 
doctrine aright. 

Is it not a fact that you claim that on a review 
of the question of slavery you have got new light? 
The old doctrine was thatit was wrong in morals 
and could not be justified; but now you hold the 
contrary. We, sir, adhere to the old doctrine. 
We have not seen the new light. that has broken 
in upon the South. We were not admitted into 
the great council where the investigation was had 
which resulted in finding out that the institution 
of slavery is in accordance with nature and ap- 
proved by God. 


It is true, sir, that I cannot touch the institution 


: 


abject condition, I wish that you could see the 
light as I see it; but if you do not, it is a. matier 
of your own concern and not ofmine. . I can very. 
well have charity-towards you, because with alk 
my opposition to your institution, bean hardly 
doubt that if we had changed places, and my lot 
had been. cast among you, under like circum- 
stances, my opinions on this subject. might. be 
different, and I might be here, perhaps, as. fierce 
a fire-eater as Iam now defending against. fire. 
lean understand these. things, and lL accuse no 
man. : : i 

In reading over the Globe of yestérday, I per- 
ceive that the Senator from Tennessee, in passing, 
said, that. somewhere I had. made a. disunion 
speech. I would ask the Senator to what speech 
he alludes, for Iam not aware that, I ever made 
any disunion speech. i 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Ido not know 
whether I can make myself heard distinctly or 
not, being hoarse, but 1 will try todo so. Ldid 
not assume that the Senator had made.a disunion 
speech; but I wassumming up doctrines and teach- 
ings, commencing at a pretty carly period of the 
country, and bringing them down -to. this day, 
that, as I thought, would end in dissolution; and 
I referred to speeches made by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, and by the Senator from Ohio, 
in which they inculcated the same doctrines which 
I thought would result in, dissolution. I did 
not impugn their motives, but I said their teach- 
ings would finally result in a dissolution, of. the 
Union. I referred to two speeches made by the 
Senator from Ohio and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. I did not assume. that they were in 
favor of dissolution; but said that the doctrines 
thrown out and inculeated by them were calcu- 
lated to result in a dissolution of the Union, I 
can call the Senator’s attention to the paragraph. 

Mr. WADE. Then I understand the Senator 
to say that while we did not preach disunion, we 
held doctrines that he inferred might lead to that. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, Precisely. 

Mr. CLAY. Perhaps the Senator alluded to 
me; and as I think he has denounced the Union 
in quite as strong terms as perhaps any fire-eater 
has done, I will invoke his attention to what I 
have read in his presence heretofore and imputed, 
to. him, and he did not then deny that it was a 
correct quotation from his speech; hence I pre- 
sumed that he admitted it. In 1856, in some 
iremarks which I submitted upon the affairs of 
Kansas, I quoted an extract from his speech de- 
livered the summer preceding, in Maine, and I 
will say, in justice to him and to myself, I then 
| had the speech by me; T have not been able to find 
it since, although I have made a search for it 
among my papers for his benefit, this morning. 

Mr. WADE. Iremember what the Senator 
stated. 

Mr. CLAY. But this is a correct quotation 
from the speech, in which the Senator declared 
that “the men of the North. and the South are 
more inimical than the Russians and the English 3 


within the boundarics of the States where slavery 
is established by law, for there the Constitution 
Tam no more 
responsible for it in your Statessthen Lam for it 
in Turkey or any other foreign country, where I 
hear of it with regret, and where I have nothing 
to say upon the subject; but when you undertake 


there is no necessity that it should go, there, like 
Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, I mect you to contend 
inch by mch; nay, with him in the last noble sen- 
timent that he uttered, I would suffer my arm to 
fall from its socket before, with my consent, this 


One word more as to the effect of this doctrine. 


I have 


| and that ‘the pretended union now existing is 
all meretricious.” He said, furthermore, in the 
` same speech, in allusion to this same union, this 
| e meretricious” union, “there is not a business 
man anywhere, who, if he had such a partner, 
would hesitate to kick him out at once and have 
‘done with it,” meaning such a partner as the 
South. That was, perhaps, what the Senator 
alluded to; and I think it is due to him and to 
myself, that. 1 should bring it to his attention. 
| Mr. WADE. I remembered what the Senator 
; from Alabama had stated, and I was going to re- 
` mark on that, too; but I was noticing ta the speech 
| of the Senator from Tennessee what I have already 
: alluded to. 
| Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. By permission 
of the Senator, I will say, that if he will take the 
context of my speech prior to the point where the 
Senator from Massachusetts was referred to, he 
will see that I was summing up the cvidence tend- 
ing to show that certain teachings had been pro- 
mulgated which would result in a dissolution of 
the Union. I referred to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts and the Senator from Ohio as incul- 
cating similar doctrines. I have the two extracts 
that I alluded to before me that I-thought were 
similar to those I had before quoted, and which, 
inmy judgment, tended ta a state of things which 
must result in a dissolution of the Union. 

Mr. WADE. Iam entirely satisficd with the 
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explanation: I did not know but that the Senator 
intended to insinuate that I had made a dissolu- 
tidn’speech. Now, as to the Senator from Ala- 
bama, and what he has said in regard to that speech 
which I made in Maine, I will state that I did 
make a pretty fierce speech down there in Maine 
onthe stump. [Laughter.] E remember that very 
well. Ido not think, however, that I was rightly 
reported. “E believe the gentleman who professed. 
to report my speech did not profess to do it liter- 
ally, but he gave a summing up of his own con- 
victions of what I had said. 

Mr. CLAY. In justice to myself, then, I will 
say that he did himself great injustice; because, 
when I read this in his hearing about four years 
ago, he made no denial of it; he did not qualify 
it at all,as he now does, 

Mr. WADE. Iam notin the habit of retreat- 
ing in the face of the enemy, and Ido not very 
often explain anything, but Lam in pretty good 
temper now,and F will state what I have said, in 
regard to this speech, in Ohio, when it came out 
there first. Iwas challenged there with a speech 
that I had made in Maine, and it wag read to me 
as containing doctrines that some thought highly 
objectionable. Well, sir, my recollection of the 
speech was entirely different from that. 
know that the speech was ever reported at all. I 
do not think it was ever pretended to be literally 
reported at all. If it was, it was done not by a 
friend, but by an enemy, I believe. 

Mr. CLAY. Will the Senator permit me to 
say that I saw this ina paper that was supporting 
his party at the time, and that commended the 
speech very highly; a paper, I think, at Spring- 


field. 


_ Mr. WADE. Now, if I recollect what F said | 
in regard to the first clause of that, it was this: | 
that specch was made at the time of the irritation 


consequent on the invasion of Kansas, when our 
northern people were excited in the way that I 
have already stated; and I alluded to the sources 
of irritation existing between the different sections 
of the country, and the manner in which they 
were persevered in, the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise, the war in Kansas, and the murders 
that had been committed there; and then I de- 
clared, according to my recollection, that unless 
some means of preventing and stopping these 
things were taken, it would result in just what 
they charge me with having said. J said it would 
ultimately result in making the different sections 
of this country as great encmies as two hostile 
nations, or something like that. Thatis my rec- 
ollection, and 1 know it is the explanation that T 
gave immediately after the speech was made and 
reported; but I am not particular about that. As 
to the other parts of that speech, I have no par- 
ticular recollection ofthem. The report was never 
handed to me for correction. Jt was never seen 
by me before it was sent out to the public, and I 
do not now know anything about it. 

Mr. CLAY. [did not understand the Senator 


to disclaim the sentiments imputed to him, but only | 


the language. He does not recollect the language 
but he does not deny that such were the senti- 
ments he then entertained and, perhaps, uttered. 


Mr. WADE. Isaid, thatif the course of things || 


of which f spoke was persevered in, the result 
would be to. make us enemies; which, I think, is 
very different from saying that we were encmics 
now. It strikes me to be a difference, and I be- 
lieve it was laid down with that qualification. 
Mr. CLAY. But the Senator repeated the sen- 
timent in a stronger form than I have read it io 
him. 
to him, because I did not wish to inflame him or 
excite any unpleasant fecling in the Senate. As, 
however, he persists in saying that he is misrep- 
resented, T will read another extract from the 


speech. 1 had it all together, and I assure him it | 
was reported by one who professed to be his | 


friend—to be a Republican. I got itin a Repub- 

lican paper. Ido not know with what motive it 
I i 3 

vas sent to me; but it was certainly sent to me 

from the place where it was delivered. Here is 

the extract: 

“There is really no Union now between the North and 
South, and he ations upon the earth en 
tertained feelings of more bitter rancor towards each othe 
than these two nations of the Republic. ‘Phe only salva- 
tion of the Union, therefore, was to be found in divesting 
it entirely from ali taint of slavery.’’ 

Mr. WADE. What speech does that purport 
to be? 


I donot; 


3 | 


I did not want to read the worst part of it | 


| for some four years past. 


| of any section of this countr 


Mr. CLAY. The same speech; that is my rec- 
ollection. IT have notthe entire speech before me, 
but I have some extracts from it. 

«Mr. WADE. It seems to be reported in dif- 
ferent language, I do not think I said so. I, of 
course, do not profess to remember exactly what 
Treally said in a speech delivered some years ago; 
but I do say now that there is no very consider- 
able degree of good feeling existing between the 
different sections of the Union. I do not know, 
to-day, but that that sentiment, if it was not true 
then, is very nearly true now, as near as I can 
learn. I have already alluded to the fact that 
northern men cannot travel or do business in the 
southern section of this country—so we read in 


the papers. Great numbers of merchants on their | 
doing business, were lately turned back. | 


wa 

There was no particular accusation against them 
that I can hear, only that they came from a sec- 
tion of country of which the southern people are 
exceedingly jealous, and, 1 must say, intolerant. 
lf I spoke ef there being a sentiment of hostility 
between the differcnt sections, it was because I 
lamented and deplored such a state’ of feeling. I 
undertook to state my views of a fact either ex- 


isting then or that would exist, if the practices | 


which I condemned were persevered in, and it is 
so now. I stand here now to deprecate it. Why, 
sir, who does not know that there is but very 
little intercourse existing even between members 
upon this floor from different sections of the coun- 
try? There is not that cordial greeting and good 
fellowship that I should like to sec, that every- 
body ought to desire to sec. Mr. President, itis 
lamentably so, and if itis censurabla,to allude to 
it, and state it as a fact, and a fact to be deplored, 
I may be censurable. 

There is one thing more which I will notice in 
passing. ‘The principal reason why I undertook 
to speak to-day, was on account of- personal al- 
lusions to myself; otherwise 1 should have said 
nothing on this subject; but the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Tyerson] saw fit, in his place in 
the Senate, to assail my colleague in the House 
of Representatives, (Mr, Suersran,) and to im- 
peach him because of a transaction which he char- 
acterized as excecdingly dishonorable and derog- 
atory, as I understood him, to the character of a 
gentleman, and which he thought should go to 
destroy that confidence that is reposed in one so 
situated. When I heard his denunciations i was 
happy to find that the Senator did not accuse Mr. 
Stierman of any erroncous vote, or of any wrong 
action. Mr. Suersan’s course, in the other 
branch of Congress, has been known of all men 
He has been avery 
active and a very worthy member; and if there 
was anything wrong in any principle that he has 
advocated or any vote that he has given, E am 
sure that the vigilance of that astute Senator would 


| have found it out. I say,then, | was exceeding! 
| graufied to find that my friend in the other House 


vas so little assailable upon this door or anywhere 
else, We consider him as one of the brightest 
ornaments of the State of Ohio. That great State 
seeks to do him honor, and I rejoice to know that 
the great party to which f belong repesc in him 
the utmost confidence. They have found noth- 
ing in him but what they approve; and the Sena- 
tor, after all his investigations, could find nothing 
more than this: that Mr. Suyrmaw had recom- 
mended the circulation of a certain book. Now, 


I want to ask the Senator if tuere is anything in | 


that book that he thinks dangerous to the people 
? I want to know 
from that Senator, if he believes that that book 
cannot safely be entrusted to the bands of any 
freeman in this Government? ‘The Senator does 
not choose to ans 

Mr. IVERSON. 
choose to stultify m 
question as tha 
common sense who has read the book, what would 
be the effect if its recommendations were carricd 
out, 

Mr. WADE, Well, sir, since the question has 
been up, { have taken some pains to look through 
that beck; and I find nothing there but arguments 
addressed by a non-slaveholder of a slaveholding 
Stateto his fellow non-slavcholdcrs in those States, 
laying down rules and regulations for their pro- 
ecedings, and arguing this great question of sla- 
very as it affects the Interests of non-slaveholders 
in theslaveholding States. Unless such arguments 


. President, I do not 
elf by answering any such 


t. It is too apparent to any man of | 


H 


il 
i 


are unlawful there, I see nothing in the book but 
whats just, right, and -proper for the consider- 
ation of all men who take an interest in these 
matters. Why, sir, has it come to this, in free 
America, that there must be a censorship of the 
press instituted; that a mancannot give currency 
to a book containing arguments that he thinks es- 
sentially affect the rights of whole classes of the 
free population of this nation? Ihope not, and 
I believe not. 

Why, sir, the great body of the statistical in- 
formation in that book, as I read it, is drawn from 
the census of the United Siates, from your public 
documents, and from the archives of the nation. 
Is it improper that arguments deduced from these 
sources should be addressed to the free population 
of this country anywhere? If they may not be, 


itis the hardest argument against the spirit of this 


institution that I have seen yet. If we really have 
among US an institution that we are cherishing 
and seeking to spread broadcast over the land, so 
delicate in its texture that the free people cannot 
have information that they themselves claim, 1 
say again, it is fraught with an inference more 


fatal to that institution than any I have heard ‘of 


et. ‘ 
Mr. President, I have pursued this subject much 
further than I ieteaden when I arose. I have 
heard the muttering thunder of disunion greeting 
my ears through all the southern. hemisphere. 
All your principal papers have already fixed’ upon 
a contingency when this Union shall end.’ In 
some of the southern States, if I read aright, pro- 
ceedings are pending now having for their object 
the overturning of this Government, and the-cree- 
tion upon its ruins of a southern confederacy; and 
this idea is brought into the Halls of Congress, 
and we are compelled to listen by the hour to 
specches filled with denunciations of our party, 
telling us that. the Union is to be dissolved if the 
people elect as President an honorable man, of a 


; great predominant party, holding to principles 


precisely such as the old fathers of the Govern- 
ment held. The Republican platform is nothing 
more nor less than the old Republican platform 
marking the landmarks of the Government as laid 
down by them; we claim no more; we claim ‘to 
live up to those doctrines; we claim not to harm 


' the hair of the head of any section of this Union; 


and yet we are to be told by the hour that if we 
succced in wresting this Government from your 
hands, and placing a constitutional man in that 
great office, according to the forms of the Consti- 
tation, you will nevertheless make. this a contin- 
gency on which you will disrupt and destroy the 
Government. . wt 

I say to gentlemen on the other side, these are 
very harsh doctrines to preach in our cars. What, 
sir, are you going to play this game of statesman- 


! ship with us? Will you go into the clection with 


us, with a settled purpose and design that if you 
win you will take all the honors and the emolu- 
menis and offices of the Government into your 
own clutches; but if we win, you will break. up 
the establishment and turn your backs on us? “Is 
that the fair dealing to which we are invited? I 
am happy to know that you propose to make that 
contingency turn upon an event that will make it 
impossible to be consummated. The Govern- 
ment, to-day, is all in your hands; it has been in 
your hands for years; you are partaking of all its 
cmohiments, ail iis measures you have molded, 
and you have designated the men who receive its 
honors. Year after year you have done this, and 
men have come here from the free States, men 


, holding our opinions, we have gat here patiently, 


but we have been deprived of all the honors and 
emolanents that flow from this Government; as 
though we were its enemies; but did we ever com- 
plain? Notatall, We did not expect that we 
should share any of those favors, unless it should 
be so that ovr glorious principles should com- 
mend themselves to a large majority of the peo- 
ple of these United States. 

But, sir, if it should turn out so—and Heaven 
only knows whether it will ornot—I give gentle- 
men now to understand, this Union wil not easily 
be disrupted, Gentlemen talk about it in a very 
business-like way, as though it were a maguzine 
to be blown up whenever you touch the fireto it; 
as if, on a given day, at a moment’s warning, at 
your own election, at any time and in any event, 

ou can dissolve the bonds of this great Union. 

o you not know, sir, that this great fabric has 
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you believe you can destroy it in a day? I tell 
you, nay. Sir, when you talk so coolly about dis- 
solving this Union, do you know the difficulties 
through which you will have to wade before that 
end can be consummated? Have you reflected 
that between the North and the South there are 
no mountain ranges that are impassable, and no 
desert wastes which commonly divide greatnations 
onc fromanother? Do younot know that, whether 
we love one another or not, we are from the same 
stock, speaking the same language, and although 
institutions have made considerable difference be- 
tween us, the great Anglo-Saxon type pervades the 
whole? Weare bound together by great naviga- 
ble rivers, interlacing and linking together all 
the States of this Union. Innumerable railroads 
algo connect us, and animmense amount of com- 
merce binds all the parts, besides domestic rela- 
tions in a thousand ways. And do you believe 
that you can rend all this asunder without a strug- 
gle? I tell you, sir, you will search history in 
vain for a precedent; there has been no such Gov- 
ernment as this that has ever rent asunder by any 
internal commotion. I know that Poland was 
broken up and divided, but it was by external 
force. We are bound in the same ship; we are 
married forever, for better or for worse. We may 
make our condition very uncomfortable by bick- 
erings if we will, but nevertheless there can be no 
divorcement between us. There is no way by 
which cither one scetion or the other can get out 
of the Union. I do not say whether it is desira- 
ble or not. There is no way by which it can be 
effected, but least of all on the contingency that 
you have spoken of. T tell the Senator from Geor- 
gia, if you wait until a Republican President is 
elected, you will wait a day.too late. Why do 
not you do it now, when, I say again, you have 
the Government in your own hands? Why tell 
us that it is to be done when our man is elected ? 
I say to you, Mr. President, he would -be but a 
sorry Republican who, clected by a majority of 
the votes of the American people, and conse- 
quently backed by them, should fail to vindicate 
his right to the presidential chair. He will do it. 
No man at the North is to be intimidated by these 
threats of dissolution that are thrown into our teeth 
daily, and I ask Senators on the other side, why 
do you do it? I know not what motive you can 
have in preaching the dissolution of this Union 
day by day. If you are going to do it, is it neces- 
sary to give us notice of it? There is no law re- 
‘quiring that you should serve notice on us that you 
are going to dissolve the Union; [laughter ;] and I 
should think it would be better to do it at once, 
and to do it withoutalarming our vigilance on the 
subject. 5 
to gentlemen that if a Republican President shall 
be constitutionally clected to preside for the next 


béen more than eighty years in building, and do 


It grates harshly on my cars; and I say | 


four years over this people, my word forit, preside | 


he will. ‘Who will prevent him? 

Mr. President, I Wave said all and more than 
T intended, and I regret that it has become ne- 
cessary for me to say anything on account of 
what has been said on the other side. I regret 
that at this early period of the session we should 
gct interlocked with this old controversy. I wish 
it might have been postponed. I shall vote for 
this resolution most cheerfully, and will give it 
the furthest and most extended. sweep that you 
may desire, because it is my wish that if there is 
any misunderstanding with regard to the partici- 
pants in this affair, you should have the greatest 
latitude that you can desire to ferret them out, and 
make them known to the public. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I didnotchoose, 
during the progress of the Senator’s speech, to 
interrupt him, but he made some allusion to the 
Helfer book, and indicated that upon close ex- 
amination he found it contained nothing very 
objectionable. 

Mr. WADE. I said that I looked it over, and 
saw nothing objectionable. 

Mr. BROWN. Very well, let me see whether 
the Senator means to say that this is not objec- 
tionable. I read from the 76th page of the pam- 


10 


phlet, the platform which it lays down to be acted 


| intolerant than I should recommend, if that is 
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upon by all who approve the views and position 
of the author: 

“1, Thorough organization and independent politieal ac- 
tion on the part of the non-slavehoiding whites of the South. 

**2. Ineligibility of pro-slavery slaveholders. Never an- 
other vote to any one who advocates the retention and 
perpetuation of human slavery. 

“3, No coöperation with pro-slavery politicians. No 
feRowship with them inreligion, No affiliation with them 
ìn society. 

“4. No patronage to pro-slavery merchants. No guest- 
ship in slave-waiting hotels. No fees to pro-slavery lawyers. 
No employment to pro-slavery physicians. No audience 
to pro-slavery parsons. 

“5. No more hiring of slaves by non-slaveholders. 

«6. Abrupt discontinuance of subscriptions to pro-sla- 
very newspapers. 
oe T. The greatest possible encouragement to free white 

Y. 

Task the Senator whether he approves of that. 

Mr. WADE. Mr. President, I must confess 
that, living in a free State, and with the views 
that I have always entertained upon the freedom 
of circulation and dissemination of any matter of 
interest among freemen, I can sce no kind of ob- 
jection to that. It is advice, and, of course, may 

e submitted to the consideration of freemen to 
act as they see fit. I suppose there would be no 
objection to its circulation in our section of the 
country. 

Mr. brown . Mr. President, I supposed, from 
the whole tenor of the Senator’s remarks, which, 
scemed designed, not only to keep alive, but to 
inculcate kindly relations between citizens of the 
different parts of the Union, that he would be 
promptto say, what he certainly has not said, that 
he reprobated this language, ‘no affiliation in so- 
ciety with slavcholders.’’ There is an open, direct 
declaration that all associations, all good neighbor- 
hood between northern men and southern men 
are to be broken up. 

Mr. WADE. I believe that the Senator has 
misunderstood what I said, or intended to say on 
that point. Ihave not said that I approve of the 
sentiments in the book; I think some of them are 
intolerant; but I do not sce why they are not 
proper to be submitted to the consideration of 
freemen. I do not know that a single man North 
or South would approve of them; but we are in 
the habit of leaving all such things to be considered 
by the people. Certainly that sentiment is more 


what the Senator means. 

Mr. BROWN. Then the book continues, im- 
mediately after what I before read: 

* This, then, is the outline of our scheme for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the southern States. Lot it be acted 
upon wita due promptitude, and, as certain as truth is 
mightier than error, fitteen years will not elapse before every 
foot of tcrritory, from the mouth of the Delaware to the 
enboguing of the Rio Grande, will glitter with the jewels 
of freedom 1? 

Now, sir, we have been told over and over again, 
inthis very debate, that thercis no purpose to abol- 
ish slavery in the States. Gentlemen have told us 
within the last two days, that any charge of that 
kind is not sustained by the facts, and not sus- 
tained by their honest judgment; yet here is a 
book recommended to public favor by sixty-cight 
members of the other House of Congress, and one 
of them the candidate of your party for the Speak- 
ership. The contest has progressed for ten days, 
and that candidate has not, up to this time, dis- 
avowed the sentiments of this book. The oxtent 
to which he has gone, has merely been to say that 
he signed the recommendation for the book with- 
out having read it, and without having known 
what it contained, and doubtless he has discharged 
the obligation which rests upon him of examining 
the book, to see what it was that he had recom- 
mended; and if he does not approve of what the 
book contains, dees he not owe it to himself and 
to you and to his party to say so? On another 
page of this book, I find: 

* And now, sirs, we have thus laid down our ultimatum. 
What are you going to do about it? Something dreadful, 
of course! Perhaps you will dissolve the Union again. 
Do it, if you dare. Our motto, and we would have you un- 
derstand it, is the Abolition of Slavery, and the Perpetua- 
tion of the American Union. “If by any means you do suc- 1 
ceed in your treasonable attempts to take the South out of 


r 


the Union to-day, we. will bring her back to-morrow—if 
she goes away with you, she will return with you: 

* Do not mistake the meaning of the last clause of the 
last sentence.” . i 
- Now, turning to the title page of this book, I 
find this: 


“TJ have read the ‘Impending Crisis of the South’ with 
deep attention. It seems to me a work of great merit; 
rich, yet accurate, in statistical information, and logical in 
analysis.” $ 

That note is signed ‘‘“Wituam H. Saward.” 
He seems to have read the book, and to have 
known what it contained, and to have recom- 
mended it. Now, when these things occur, can 
our people doubt what is the purpose of your 
party; that you do mean to do what you say; that 
you do mean to abolish slavery in the States; and 
that you do mean to do it promptly? Else why 
do you not cut loose from this party? Why. is 
the man whose note I have read, Mr. SEWARD, 
the universal favorite of your press in the north- 
ern States, or almost the universal fayorite, for 
the Presidency? These things cannot overcome 
us liké a summer’s dream, and not excite our 
wonder. 

My. WADE. Mr. President, I have before me 
an extract from a Richmond paper, showing that 
people there are recommending entire non-inter- 
course with the northern States. That isa mat- 
ter pertaining to their own interest as I take it. 
They have certainly a right to do it; at least I 
think they have. That is a matter for themselves. 
Now, I wish to be understood as not indorsing 
the stntiments of this book. [have not said any- 
thing about them, except that they are proper to 
be submitted to others. Ifthe people of any slave- 
holding State have a right to take up the subject 
of cmancipation, I suppose they have the right 
to discuss it among themselves and to vote down 
such a proposition if they please. I suppose no- 
body doubts that. But here, sir, I have another 
work, called the Ruffner pamphlet. I suppose the 
Senator from Mississippi has seen this. It con- 
tains doctrines almost going on all fours with those 
he has read from the Helper book. This Ruffner 
pompi ei was indorsed by the Governor elect of 

irginia, and contains doctrines very similar, in- 
deed, to those which he has read from Helper’s 
book. This was well known to the people of 
Virginia when they voted for Mr. Letcher. and I 
do not know that it furnished any objection to his 
being the Chiet Magistrate of that great State. 
Why, then, is it that Jonn Surrman having rec- 
ommended this book, should be pointed out as 
disqualified to hold a high and responsible office? 
I do not know that I will scnd this to the Chair 
to have it read, bu® I do say that this pamphlet 
contains doctrines exceedingly similar to. those 
of the book from which the Senator has just read; 
and it was recommended in the strongest manner 
by John Letcher, who is now elected Governor of 
Virginia. His is the second name on it. There- 
fore, it seems that if this was not peculiarly ob- 
jectionable, neither can that book be. 

Mr. BINGHAM, and others. Let us have it 
read. 

Mr. WADE. Then I will ask the Scerctary 
to read it. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 


SHERMAN AND LETCHER—EQUALITY OF THEIR TREASON. 


Sır: It would scem that the House of Representatives of 
the United States, after five days of unparalleled excite- 
ment and confusion, is yet unorganized, because JOHN 
Suzrman, of Ohio, the most promincnt candidate for pre- 
siding oflicer of that august body, signed, several months 
since, a circular recommending the proposed distribution 
of one hundred thousand copies of a compendium of my 
anti-slavery book—“ The Impending Crisis of the South.” 
The objection thus urged against Joun SHERMAN, of Ohio, 
is of precisely such a nature hat which inight be urged 
against John Letcher, of Virginia, formerly a member of 
Congress, now Governor elect of the Old Dominion. 

I have before me, “ for general circulation,” an“ Address 
to the people of West Virginia, showing that slavery is m- 
jurious to the public welfare, and that it may be gradually 
abolished, without detriment to the rights and interests of 
slaveholders. By a slaveholder of West Virginia.” Lexing- 
ton, Virg printed by R. C. Noel, 1847. Closely fol- 
Jowing the title page, is a letter to the Rev. Henry Ruffner, 
B. D., author of the address, requesting a copy for publica- 
tion, and expressing the opinion that the reverend gentle~ 
man’s argument “twas not only able; but unanswerable; 


f 
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uler: 

Ye Observed that Jotin Letcher, éx-member of Con- 
flow. Governor elect of Virginia, is the second signer: 
d orser of Dr. Ruffner’s: pamphlet. And what isthe. 
ehivacter of: the pamphiet?. It shall speak for itself. Dr. 
Ruffner saysi co e S i j 

«Lei all the west, on due consideration, conclude that 

À is a pernicioùs institution, and must be gradually 
rémoved; then, united in our views on all the great inter- 

ofour West Virginia, we shall meet the approaching 
crisis With inflexible resolution; and West Virginia can and 
must succeed in her approaching struggle for her rights and 
her prosperity.” EEE ERR A IED og eae Ee 

« Nowhere, since time began, have the two systems of 
slave labor and free labor been subjected to so fair and so 
decisive å trial-of ‘their effects on: public: prosperity, as int 
these United States. | Here the. two systenis have worked: 
side by side for ages, under such equal circumstances, both 
political and physical, and with such anple tine and op- 
portunity for cach to work ‘out its proper effects, that all 
must admit the experiment to be now complete, and the 
result decisive.. No man of common sense, who has ob- 
served this result, can doubt for a moment that the system 
of free labor promotes the growth aiid prosperity of States 
in a. much higher degree than the system of slave labor. ` 

“Ir is the common remark of all who have traveled 
through the United States, that the free States and the slave 
States exbhibit-a striking contrast in their appearance. In 
the older free States are seen all the tokens of prosperity— 
adenge and increasing population, thriving villages, towns, 
and cities—a neat and. productive agriculture, growing man~ 
ufactures, and active commerce. 

& ïn the older parts of the slave States, with a few local 
exceptions, are scen, on the contrary, too evident signs of 
stagnation, or of positive décay—a sparse population, a 
slovenly cultivation spread over vast fields that are wear- 
ing out, among others already worn out and desolate; vil- 
lages:and towns, ‘few and far between,’ rarely growing, 
often decaying, sometimes mere remnants of what they 
were, sometimes deserted ruins, haunted only by owls; 
generally no: manufactures, nor even trades, except the in- 
dispensable few; commerce and navigation abandoned as 

fas possible tothe people of the free States; and gener- 
ally, instead of ‘the ‘stir and ‘bustle of Industry, adull and 
dreamy: stillness-broken, if. broken.at all, only by the wordy. 
brawl of polities.: > 

«But. we depend not ‘on general statements of this sort, 
however unquestionable their trath may be. We shall 
present you with statistical facts drawn from public doc- 
uments of. the highest authority. We shall compare slave 
States with free States in general and in particular, and in 
so many points of view that you cannot inistake in forming 
your judgment of their comparative prosperity.’? ¥ * 

% Some Virginia politicians proudly--yes, proudly, fel- 
low-citizens, call our old Commonwealth the mother of 
States! These enlightened patriots May pay her a still 
higher compliment by calling her the grandmother of 
States. For our part, we are grieved and mortified to think 
ofthe lean and haggardcondition of our venerable mother. 
Her black children bave sucked her so dry, that now, for a 
long tine past, she has not milk enough for her offspring, 
either black or white. 

“But, seriously, fellow-citizens, we esteem it asad, a 
humiliating fact, which should penetrate the heart of every 
Virginian, that from the year 1700-to this time, Virginia has 
more people by cmigration than al! the old free States 
cr. Upto 1849, when the tast census was taken, she 
st more by nearly three hundred thousand. She has 
r we should ratier say, she has driven from her soik— 
ae third of all the emigrants who have gone trom 
States to the new. More than another third have 
m the other old slave Stateg Many of these mul- 
who have leit the slave States have shunned the 
gipas of slavery, and settled in the free countries of the 
These were generally industrious and enterprising 
white men, who found, by sad experience, that a country 
of ves Was notthe country for them. It is a truth, a 
certain truth, that slavery drives free laborers—farmers;: 
imechanics, and all, and some of the best of them, too-—out 
of ‘the country; and fills their places with negroes. 

“What i but slavery that makes Marylanders and 
Carolinians, and espoeially old Virginians and new Vir- 
ginians fly their country at such a rate? Some go be- 
cause they dislike slavery, and desire to get away from it; 
others, because they have gloomy forebodings of what is to 
befall the slave States, and wish to leave their families in 
a country of happicr prospects; others, because they can- 
not get profitable employment among slaveholders; others, 


industrious and high-spirited workingmen, will not stay in 
n country where slavery degrades the workingman ; others 
go because they see that their country, for some reason, does 
prosper, and that other countries, not far off, arc pros- 
s and will afford better hopes of prosperity to them- 
S 3 others—a, numerous class—who are slavehoiders, 
and cannot live without slaves, finding that they cannot live 
longer with them on their w ont soils, go to seek better 
lands and more profitable ¢rops, where slave labor may yet 
for a while enable thom and their children to live.’? 
K 
“So our great Virginia, with all her natural facilities for 
trade, brings to her ports about one five-hundredth part of | 
the goods, wares, and merchandise imporiced into the United 
States. Shail we be told that the cause of this decline of 
Virginia commerce is the growth of northern cities, which, 
by ricans of their canals and railroads and vast capital, 
draw off the trade from smaller ports to themselves?” And 
what then? The cause assigned, is, its@if, the effect of a 
prior cause.. We would ask those who take this superficial 
view of the matter, why should the great commereial ports: ; 
be all outside of Virginia, and near or in the free. States? | 
Why. should every commercial improvement, every wheel | 


ae 


} 


“they can, so long as their } 


‘ily has ten or fiftecn of these black work-animals to ‘toil 


- lady.: Yet, because they are slaveholders, this family will 


: cause: field-work and. kitehen-work are negroes’ work, the 


To the Editor of the New York Tribune. 


Mr. HUNTER. _ I rise for the yurpose of ex- 
‘plaining that great injustice has been done to Mr. 
‘Letcher by reading the paper in that connection, 


good or evil, he had changed, as they had done; |! 


that speedsthe movements ade; serve but to carry away 

from the slave States more ani pre of their wealth for the 
benefit of the great northern. cities? The only cause that. 
can be assigned is, that where ‘slavery prevails, commerce 
and navigation cannot flourish, and commercial towns.can- 
not compete with,those in tlie free States. They are merely 
places of deposit for: such produce as cannot be car- 
arket.. Here northern and 


foreign 


ports.”? . . * re Seats lg Sees ` A 

“« When a white faily own fifty or one hundred.slaves, 
produces well, afford to be 
indolent and. expensive in: their: habits, for though each 
slave yield only.a small profit, yet each member of the fam- || 


for his support. It is not. wntil the fields grow old, and the 
crops grow short, and the negroes and: the, overseer take 
néarly all, that the day of ruin can be no-longer postponed. 
If the family be not very indolent and very expensive, this 
inevitable day may not come before the third generation. 
But the ruin of smali slavehoiders is often accomplished in 
a single lifetime. ty fodhuinte : 
When a white family own five or. ten slaves:they can- 
not afford to be indolent or expensive in their: habits, for 
one black drudge ‘cannot support one white gentléman or 


feel some aspirations for a life of easy gentility, and be- 


young gentlemen will dislike to go with the negroes to dirty 
fieldzwork, and the young ladies will. dislike to join the 
black sluts in any: sort of household labor. Such unthrifty 
sentiments ‘are ‘the . natural consequence of introducing 
slaves among the families of a, country, especially. negro 
slaves. They infallibly grow and spread, creating among 
the white families a distaste for all ‘sergile labor, and a de- 
sire to procure slaves who may takë all drudgery off their 
hands. ‘Thus, general industry gives way by degrees. to in- 
dolent relaxation, false motives of dignity and refinement, 
and a taste for fashionable luxuries. Then debts slyly ac- 
cumulate. The result is, that many families are compelled 
by their embarrassment to sell off and leave the country. 
Many who are unable to buy slaves leave it also, because 
they feel degraded, and cannot prosper where slavery ex- 
ists. Citizens of the valley, is it not so? Is not this the 
chief reason why your beautiful country does not prosper 
like the northern valleys?” * * * £ * £ 

« And then, fellow-citizens, when you have suffered your 
country to be filled with negro slaves instead of white free- 
men; when its population shall be as motley as Joseph’s 
coat of many cOlors—as ring-streaked and speckled as father 
Jacob’s flock was in Padan-aram——what will the white basis 
of representation avail you, if you obtain it? ‘Whether 
you obtain it or not, East Virginia will have triumphed, or 
rather ‘slavery will have triumphed, and*all Virginia will 
hve become a land of darkness and of the shadow of 

eath. 

« Then, by a forbearance which has no merit, and a su- 
pineness which has no excuse, you will have given to your 
chiidren, for their inheritance, this lovely land, blackened 
with a negro population—the off-scourings of Eastern Vir- 
ginia—the fag-end of slavery—the loathsome dregs of that 
cup of abomination which has already sickened to death 
the eastern half of our Commonwealth? * * * x 

“ Behold in the East the doleful consequences of letting 
slavery grow up to an oppressive and heart-sickening bur- 
den upon a community. Cast it off, West Virginians, while 
yét you have the power ; for if you let it descend unbroken 
to your children, it will have grown toa mountain of misery 
upon their heads.” 

It appears, then, that the above (which I venture to say 
is just as good “treason”? as any that can be found in my 
book) is the sort of anti-slavery in which the Governor- 
elect of Virginia reposes his political faith. In what respect. 
then, is Foun SHERMAN a greater traitor than John Letcher 3 
If the former is unfit to be elected Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, is not the latter unfit to be inaugurated 
Governor of “ the mother of States??? It is to he sincerely 
hoped that our dear sister, Virginia, may suffer no viola- 
tion of her honor from auy of the doings of this designing 
Letcher. Let him be looked after. 

H. R. HELPER. 


Yours, respectfully, 
No 43 Pine street, New York. 


without a proper explanation ofthe circumstances 
accompanying it. It is true that when he was a 
young man, and when he first commenced the 
pracheo of the law, he heard an address from a 
Mr. Ruffner, in the town in which he lived, and 
that he signed. a request, with others whose names 
are appended to that paper, asking that it should 
be published for circulation. After it. was. pub- 
lished for circulation, it was so different from 
what he had imagincd it to be, that he refused to 
aid in its circulation.. f 
But sir, it is also true—the fact is well known, 
for this was a matter canvassed in our late gu- 
bernatorial election, that Governor Letcher did 
publicly disclaim all participation in the principles 
embodied in that address, and furthermore said, | 
what is known to us all in Virginia, that the sen- 
timents which he had entertained at that time many 
years. ago, and which at that period were enter- |! 
tained by a good many in Virginia, in regard to |; 
the-abstract question-of slavery, whether it was || 
i 
| 


for it-has been the result of the discussion, and of.) 
this agitation which we have had, that a great ii 


i= he sentiment of the 
larly in the opinions 


change has taker 
people of Virginia, an 


-of those who at-one time considered: slavery an 


evil. Governor Letcher, therefore,is notrespons- 
ible for that; or if he ever had been he. disclaimed 
it entirely and thorouglily in the late canvass; and 
that this disclaimer is sincere is proved‘by all his: 
speeches and actions while he was a member of 
the: other: House, a period, I believe, ‘embracing: 
some seven or eight years. - : Sy, 
Mr. WADE- I did not present that to the 
Chair, because I supposed it contained. the opin- 
ions of Mr. Letcher, but to show that he had rec- 
ommended. these sentiments to the people’.of 
Virginia, and so far as I know without any cen~- 
sure for having done it. I do not know that he 
indorsed the sentiments here, but he gave'them 
circulation: K ; eae 
Mr. HUNTER. Ihave just stated that he did 
not recommend it.: He heard an address delivered, 
and, after-hearing it, heand others requested that. 
it- should -be: printed for circulation. Seeing it 
after it was printed, he said. it did not contain the 
sentiments which he thought it contained, and 
therefore he would. not: aid in its circulation, and 
he did not, and refused to pay for its printing: 
Mr. WILSON.. ‘Mr. ‘President, a single word 
in regard to this Helper pamphlet. It was written: 
by anative son of North Carolina. It was origin- 
ally a large book of several hundred pages, made 


| up chiefly of statistics and of quotations from the 


opinions of eminent men of every age, of.our own. 
and other lands.. The facts and quotations em= 
bodied in this book, it was thought by men op- 
posed to the extension of slavery, were important, 
very valuable, and an effort was made to have a 


| compendium made up out of this book, a.cheap 


aia Se for general circulation. Members of 
the House of Representatives were asked to sign 
—not.a recommendation of that book—but of an. 
abstract, a compendium, a pamphlet, to be made: 
out of the facts embodied in the book. ‘There. 
were persons who had read that book who thought 
it of great value, but who disapproved of some of 
sentiments init. I never saw a man who did ap- 
prove of some of the sentiments in it, which have- 
een read by the Senator from Mississippi. By 
mistake, these objectionable sentiments of the au~: 
thor are retained in this pamphlet edition.. ‘The 
members did not sign an indorsement of the book 
as a whole, but they signed for a compendium to 
be made up out of it. These are the facts of the 
case; and I'think it quite as fair to hold Mr. 
Letcher responsible for the- sentiments-of the. 
pamphlet from which extracts have been read, 
as to hold these gentlemen responsible ‘for these. 
objectionable sentiments. 
r. BROWN. If the Senator will allow me, 
I have not somuch objected to gentlemen for sign-" 
ing papers the contents of which they do not 
know. That, I see, might happen, for we take- 
things too much on trust; but, my point is, that 
gentlemen, having now seen what is in the book, 
have not repudiated the sentiments of the book. 
The candidate for Speaker in the other House of. 
Congress—I am not canvassing their conduct, but 
referring to historical facts known to #t]—has not 
yet disavowed the sentiments of the book. He 
says he signed it-without knowing what was in 
it, but now that he does know what was in it, 
why does he not disavow it? ` 
Mr. WILSON. An attack was made in the 
House of Representatives upon Mr. SHERMAN, 
and upon those gentlemen who signed, not for the 
original book, but for a compendium to be made 
up out of it, and under these circumstances ex- 
planation and disavowal werc out of the question. 
But the Senator from Mississippi must knowghat 
there is not a man who signed that recommenda- 


| tion who can agree with the sentiment that inter- 


course should be discontinued between non-slave- 
holders and slaveholders. It is, intolerant: and. 
bigoted. I do not agree to.it—I know of no-mañ: 
who agrees toit. The attack was got up’ on this 
pamphlet by the New. York Herald, and both 
Houses of Congress have been turned- into adver- 
tising mediums for this book. It is now peddled 


iby the boys in: the. streets of Washington, and 
sold largely, and orders are coming from all parts 
i of the country for this work. 


I think we, have 
had quite cnougli said about it, for we are engaged, 
I think, in rather small business in turning these 
halls into advertising rooms. 


Mr. CLINGMAN. However this may hea 


1859, 
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sufficient defense for the other gentlemen who 
signed it without reading it, I desire to say that 
Mr. Sewarn’s rote is not an indorsement of the 
compendium, but of the original work, without 
any expurgations as it is published here. He 
says: “ T have read ‘the Impending Crisis of the 
South’ with deep attention’’—not the compen- 
dium, but the whole work. “< It seems to me a 
work of great merit; rich, yet accurate, in statis- 
tical information, and logical in analysis.” Now, 
I should like to knowif the Senator from Massa- 
chusctts is authorized to disavow for Mr. SEWARD 
approval of any portion of the book. Mr. Sew- 
ARD praises it for its accurate statistical informa- 
tion and logical analysis. Now, Ict us look at it. 
I find, on pages 64 and 65, that the author seeks 
to make it appear that the slaveholders of the 
South owe to the non-slaveholders, by mathe- 
matical calculation, $5,944,148,825; and he then 
goes on to say: 

“ Now, sirs, we ask you, in all ‘seriousness, is it not ap- 
parent that you have filehed from us nearly five times the 
amount of the assessed value of your slaves? Why, then, 
do you still clamor for more? Is it your purpose to make 
the game perpetual? Think you that we will ever continue 
to bow at the wave of your wand, that we will bring hu- 
manity into everlasting disgrace by licking the hand that 
smites us, and that with us there is no point beyond which 
forbearance ceases to be a virtuc? Sirs, if these be your 
thoughts, you are laboring under a most fatal delusion. 
You can goad us no further; you shall oppress us no longer ; 
heretofore, earnestly but submissively, we have asked you 
to redress the more atrocious outrages which you have per- 
petrated against us; but what has been the invariable tate 
of our petitions? With searcely a perusal, with a degree 
of contempt that added insult to injury, you have laid them 
on the table, and from thence they have been swept into 
the furnace of oblivion. Henceforth, sirs, we are demand- 
ants, not suppliants. Wedemand our rights, nothing more, 
nothing less. Jt is for you to decide whether we are to have 
justice peaceably or by violence; for, whatever conse- 
quences may follow, we are determined to have it one way 
or the other”? 

This is the sort of calculation which Mr. Sew- 
arp commends, and this is the sort of language 
which gentlemen think frec from objection. I 
should like to know from the Sengtor from Mas- 
sachusetts whether he is prepared to disavow this 
work for Mr. Sewanrp likewise. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr Sewarn is accustomed 
to speak for himself, and when he comes here I 
have no doubt he wili do so. Certainly, Fam not 
authorized to speak forhim. I spoke for myself; 
and { have yet to see the first Republican who 
concurs in some of the objectionable sentiments 
which have been urged in this book. There are, 
however, some points in the book which have 
been stated, to which {do not sce any objection. 

Mr. MALLORY. [I concede, sir, that gentle- 


men may frequently sign papers the contents of 


which they do not know; perhaps most men are 
too apt thusto assume anunknown responsibility; 
but this cannot possibly be such a case. I refer 
Senators on the other side to the Congressional 
Globe containing our proceedings of April 5, 1858, 
in which the character of the very person who 
wrote this book was fully exposed, and ignorance 
of who the author of this book was, cannot pos- 
sibly be pleaded; and it must be presumed that 
those who indorsed the book, particularly a mem- 


ber of this body, present when the explanation | 


as to Mr. Helfer was made, must have had a 
knowledge of who the author was; and I pro- 
pose, in connection with this, although Senators 
seem disinclined to have anything more said on 
this book, to at least place this on record, for per- 
‘haps it may have eseaped the attention of Sena- 
tors on the other side. Mr. Biggs, on that occa- 


sion, in reply to the honorable Senator fron j 


Massachusetts, [Mr. Wtnson,] brought it espe- 


cially to his attention who this very man was, | 


in these words: i 

“Hinton Rowan Helfer, the author of the ‘Tmpending 
Crisis,’ is a native of Davie county, North Carolina. His 
first appearance in active life was as a clerk of Michael 
Brown, a merchant in Satisbury, North Carolina. 
Brown is an cider of the Pr 
Helfer removed to Salisbury 


yn sev- 
eral years as clerk, 3 hat he 
formed a copartnershi h Mr, Coffman in the book busi- 
ness, and left for the North to buy in a stock of books. He 
did not return, as expected, but shortly thereafter went to 
California, and there, or shortly atter his return, wrote a 
book called ¢ Land of Gold.’ 

“ He returned to Salisbury about 1854, 
some time without any apparent busin 
of 1856, as is reported and believed, he procured surety for, 
and obtained money. 
for the North, where he now resides, never since having 
returned to North Carolina. After leaving North Carolina, 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOB 


ar 


Mr. | 


He, however, about that time, loft ; 


he changed his name from Helfer to Helper ; and it was dis- |} 
closed last year that, while a clerk for Mr. Brown, he pur. 
Joined from him $300 ; and, after an exposure by Mr. Brown, 
Heifer, making a merit of necessity, himself publicly con- 
fesses, in 2 hand-bill which I have before me, this thieving 
on his part, and excuses it on the ground that he was en- 
ticed to the act by some ambiguous expression of a friend 
of bis that it was allowable tor clerks co to do; and the 
further excuse thatit was an indiscretion of youth, although 
at the time he was in full standing in the: Presbyterian 
church, and, as he says himself, was seventeen years of 
age. It is due to the Presbyterian church to say, that this 
man is not now a member of that ehurch.”? 


This was April 5, 1858. 

Mr. MAS@N. Please to read the residue of 
it. If I recollect aright, the then Senator from 
North Carolig requested the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, who had referred to this man Helfer, 
to append to his speech the history that he gave 


of him. 

Mr. MALLORY. The rest of it is in these 
words: 

* Now, sir, when and why he altered his name, I know 
not, execpt he defines Helper—gne who helps himself from ` 
the purses of others without their consent ; and therefore 
concluded the change of name more appropriate to his char- 
acter. Heisa dishonest, degraded, and disgraced man, and 
although—much to be regretted—a native of the State, yet 
he is an apostate son, ruined in fortune and character, and 
catering toa diseased appetite at the North, to obtain a 
miserable living by slanders upon the land of his birth ; and 
I deeply regret that the Senator from Massachusetts has, 
by a reference, so dignified the creature as torender neces- 
sury this exposure. Such is Mr. Helper of North Carolina, 
author of the “Impending Crisis of the South,’ alias Mr. 
Ilelfer, once of North Carolina, but who has Eeft the land 
of his birth for the good of the State. 

« Now, sir, E would respeetfully suggest to the honorable 
Senator from Massachusctts to append a note to the edition 
of his speech, giving the truc character of the author of 
this book, upon which he has relied, so that the readers of 
his specch may not be, as he has been, so unwittingly mis~ 
led by authority so degraded and unreliable.” 

Į think, sir, that after that exposure, deliber- 
ately made here, and which I know attracted the 
attention of the Senate at the time, it is too late, 
at least for the members of this body, or for any 
man holding a distinguished political station or 
secking one, to plead ignorance, at least, of what 
the character of the author of the book was. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I remember 
the remarks made by the late Senator from North 
Carolina, which have now been read by the Sen- 
ator from Florida. A short time after those re- 
marks were made, and aficr they went out to the 
country, I received from Mr. Helper a package 
of papers, now in my possession, and these pa- 
pers prove this—nothing more, nothing Iess— 
that Mr. Helper, when a boy of seventeen years 
of age, engaged ina store in North Carolina, took 
from Mr. Brown—the man who employed him— 
$300, in small sums, running through months, 
perhaps years; that the man who employed him 
knew nothing of it, and never made the discov- 
ery; that after this, Mr. Helper voluntarily con- 
fessed to this man, who then regarded him as a 
friend, that he had taken this money; that his 
conscience troubled him; that he was ready to 
make restitution; gave his note, and went to Cal- 
ifornia; worked and carned theemoney, and paid 
principal and interest; and the man kept the se- 
cret in his breast for seven years, and until after 
this book was published. | 

These are the facts of the case. Nobody can 
justify the act. Mr. Helper does not do it him- 
self. “Than address “to the public,” dated Au- 
gust 25, 1857, he frankly admits his guilt, and 
es his contrition. fn this address, he 


until now, L have for a period of more the 
n aged and vene 


me, as 


will state traly, as follows: 

«On or about the 25th of February, 1847, when } 
more than seventee of age, 1 beea kin the 
store of Mr. Michact Brown, Salisbur 
orth Carolina. Soon thereat! 
with whom £ was in the hab 
and whose father, a man of v 
citizen of one of the adjoining 
in a tene and manner whieh, at the 


is now a promi 
varked to ius || 
did not exactly | 


to take money: 
res with the 


from the drawer without c 
amount. The remark in gues 
on my mind, and led me into an error wh 
tempt to exeuse, but which 1 endeavored to atone far, and 
did amend to the satisfacion of the inpurcel party, Mr, 
Brown, who confessed himself tully d, and assured 
jue that he would never think any the bat rather the ii 


| is Helfer, and pot Helper. 
: county, North Carolina. 


> : 
more of mẹ, on account of what had transpired—faithfully 
promising, at the same time, that what I had so vohintarily 
and frankly revealed to him, he would ‘never disclose to 
any mortal creature.» Lea ee 
“ It is too true, as Mr. Brown, afteralapse Of nearly seven! 
yéars, has seen fit to inform the editor of one of the Salis¢ 
bury papers, (who, by the by, is the most unreasonably’ 
bitter enemy I have in the world,) that I, while in the’ser 
vice of himself and of his son, Calvin S- Brown; did secreily: 
misappropriate: $300-—no more, no less-—of the funds : pe- 
longing to the store; but neither Mr. Michael Brown, nor, 
his son Calvin, nor anybody else, would ever have known’ 
anything about the wrong which, owihg’in part to thé im- 
rudent remark of my companion; and in partto my youth , 


` ful indiscretion, [had committed, had T not, in obedience’ 


to the promptings of my conscience, voluntarily confessed: 
it—a confession which I made to Mr. Michael. Brown, 
having sought him out-for the purpose—dt the Howard’ 
Hotet, New York city, in the fall of 1850, which was:about! 
cight months after I left Salisbury, and when I was betwee 
twenty and twenty-one years of age. Up to that time; and’ 
indeed up to within a few days past, if any one ever sus- 

pected that I had wronged my employeF, I never received: 
the slightest intimation of the fact. 

«In Mr. Brown’s hand [placed a note for the $300, and, 
while temporarily residing in California some years ago, 
sent him a check in full payment of the principal ‘and in- 
terest. His acknowledgment of. the receipt of payment is 
now in my possession. . I also have from him:several very! 
friendly letters, which reached mein California, and in, 
more than one of which he takes occasion to say, he has 
the highest regard for me, and makes inquiry as to when 
he shall have the pleasure of sceing ine again in Salisbury, 
to which place, after an absence of more than four years, 
ĮI returned in April, 1854, and where I resided principally > 
until June, 1856. 4 

«Mr. Brown is, and has been ever since I knew him, an 
elder in the Presbyterian church; and supposing, us a mat- 
ter of course, that his word was as good as his bond, if not. 
better, i never entertained the remotest idea that, he would, 
ever divulge the secret. which, under the peculiar cireum-, 
stances, has been’so long known only to himselfand me. 
But Mr. Brown, in consequence of my unsophisticated 
candor, had me in his power, and because I bave written 
an anti-slavery book, which Heaven knows I was induced: 
todo from the purest and most patriotice motives, and which 
I firmly and conscicntiously believe isthe best, the redeem-. 
ing act of my life, he has forfeited his word, and sought to 
degrade me in the estimation of the public. Mr. Brown, to, 
whom I first communicated the particulars, has told the- 
story of my most culpable deviation from the path of recti- 
tude, and F now coutirm the story by reconfession. Nearly: 
seven years ago I made a clean breast of it to him; I now 
make a clean breast of it to the public. ‘That I was ever 
led into such an error, t deeply deplore; and I ean hardly 
say I deplore it more deeply now than I did when it was 
known only to God and myself, Loug since, I did in the’ 
premises what duty seomed to demand. Whatever addi- 
tional atonement may be required, Lam anxiously desirous 
to make. And now, leaving Mr. Brown to the consolations 
of his own conscience, and to such gratification as his ideas 
of honor can furnish him, J bumbly await, and shall quietly. 
submit to, the verdict of the public. Ifa fault even so griev- 
ous as this, committed at an age when the benevolence of 
the law itself regards the judgment so immature, and the 
principles of conduct so, unformed, as to cast over us the 
shield of infancy, is beyond the reach of pardon ; if no re- 
pentance however bitter is sufficient to expiate it; if, when 
awakened to a sense of its guilt, the unhappy youth, even 
while yet within the age of minority, voluntarily seeks 
out his injured friend, confesses the fault, Which else bad 
never been discovered, and devotes the first earnings of his 
labor to making restitution to the uttermost farthing; ifa 
subsequent life of rectitude which challenges impeach- 
ment; it, indeed, no effort of his, no lapse of time, can wipe 
out the stain of that early fault—then {I trust I may atleast 
receive this harsh sentence from those only who have no 
sins to be repented of, and whose lives have been so pure 
that they are screnely conscious of requiring no pardon in, 
this world or in the next. For myself, my faith in the Di- 
vine economy is strong enough (notwithstanding the gra- 
tuitous assertion of the Carolina Watchman, that I am an 
infidel—a statement which T here pronounce destitute of 
the slightest foundation and utterly untrue) to assure me 
that sincere repentance of wrot uid an earnest effort to 
do riglit, are, for we, a better reliance, 

& May Ladd that 1 hope J have those instincts of a gen 
teman, whieh would make it easier for me to die than to 
violate a confidence so trustfully committed to my honor, 
and so inexpressihly saered in itself, gs that which J, in the 
unsuspecting fullt of ruy heart, contided to Mr. Michael 


; Brown.” 


Mr. Helper committed a wrong; he voluntarily 
confessed that wrong; and he righted that wrong. 
He must submit to the judgment of mankind for 
this youthful indiscretion, be that judgment what 
it may. It seems to me, however, that his re- 
pentance, confession, and restitution should shield 
him from the harsh judgment of generous men. 

After the publication of Mr. Helper’s book, the 
Washington Union gaid of him: ERE. 

«The real name of the author of € The Impending Crisis? 

Mr. Helferisanative of Rowan 
Some ten years ago he took up. 


his ri s at Salisbury, in that State, and there entered 
into a partnership with a Mr. Michael Brown in the kook 
busine Soon after the formation of the partnership, 


fangs were raised, placed in Mr. Helter’s hands, and he. 
tarted for the city of New York for the purpose. of replen- 
shing the joint stock of books. Weeks angl months flew 
and not a word was heard by Mr. Brown of his partner, 
ally. be received a letter from Mr. Telfer stating that he 
H.) had deposited the money in, the bank y tH at he 
in wretched health, and that he was about embarking 
for Germany, where he expected to-die. 
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„í Again was. Mr. Helfer missing, and again. he turned 
up—not as a ‘sickly bank depositor, looking forward with 
resignation to Germany and death, but as a new man, with 
a new. constitution, a new name, and in a new land. He 
had journeyed to California, and the-result of his observa- 
tions in the land of gold appeared in the form of a modest 
octavo, which bore, and we presume still bears, the new 
name of Hinton R. Helper.” 


In his appeal to the public, Mr. Helper declared 
thate e o 

‘It is utterly untruc that Mr. Michael Brown and my- 
self ever entered into a co-partnership in the book business, 


or-that he, or anybody else, ever placed in my hands a dol- f 


lar, or any other.sum, to buy books on speculation. 

“As for my name, it is precisely as I write and speak 
it—-Helper and not Helfer. To say nothing of other docu- 
ments, which E could produce to sustain me in this decla- 
ration, my father’s family Bible, in which his own and his 
ehildren’s names are all recorded in his own handwriting, 
shows that Helper is the true name, and he who writes or 
pronounces’ it othefwise, does so either in ignorance or in 
error.” 


Insupport of these explicit denials of the charges 
made against him by the Union—charges which 
continue to be repeated against him—Mr. Helper 
has fortified himself with ample testimony. In 
regard to the charge of want of fidelity to Mr. 
Brown, in business affairs, he has this lettet from 
Mr. Brown, which disposes of that slander upon 
him: 
` SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA, September 28, 1857. 

Dear Sin: Having noticed the article in the Washing- 
ton Union, in which it is stated that you and myself, some 
ten yeaw ago, entered into the book business in this town ; 
that funds were raised, and placed in your hands; and that 
you started to New York tor the purpose of replenishing 
the joint stock of books; that you deposited the money in 
bank, and never rendered to me any account of it, &¢., I 
feel it due, not only to you, but also to myself} to say that 
the statement is utterly untrue. Itis, of course, well Known 
to you and myself, and everybody herc, that you were never 
in ¢o-partnership with me in the book or any other busi- 
ness; and I have. no hesitation in saying that [have no 
knowledge of either myself or of any other person having 
ever placed in your hands any sum of money of which you 
have not rendered a correct and honorable account. 

Yours respectfully, MICHAEL BROWN. 
Mr. H. R. IIELPER. 


_ To the charge of the Union that his “real name 

is Helfer—not Helper,” he fortifies his denial by 

this testimony of gentlemen of character in his 
. native State—testimony that ought to put this 

charge at rest forever: 

Srare or Norti CAROLINA, Rowan County. 
We, the undersigned citizens, residents ‘of the county 
and State aforesaid, do here srtify that the family Bible 
of Daniel Helper, deceased, has this day been laid’ before 
us, and that the following records, which we extract ver- 
Batim, appear in the said Bible, now in possession of the 
family of the said Helper, deceased : 
“ This Bible is the property of Danicl Helper, bought ot 
Abram B. Jones, at Mocksville, May 30th, 1822.” 
& Daniel Helper, son of Jacob Helper, sen., was born 
March 17th, in the year of oar Lord 1794. 
“Daniel Helper and Sally Brown were married, Oct. 
30th, in the year of our Lord 1817.9 : 
“ {linton Rowan Helper, son of Daniel Helper, and Sally 
bis wife, was born Dee. 27th, A. D., 1829.” 

Wo also certify that among said records appear the names 
of sfx other children, all of previous date to that of Hinten 
Rowan Helper, and that the true and correct orthography 
of the uame is Herrer ; that we are well acquainted with 
the anthor of the “ Impending © af the South; How to 
Meet it,” and with other members of | mity, and that 
his true name is as he represents it, to wit :—Hinton Rowan 
Helper. 

Witness our hands and seals, this 24th day of August, 
A. D., 1857. THOMAS MeNEELY, [t.s.] 


[Clerk of the Superior Cow't.J 
WILLIAM ROWZES, (1. 8.] 


{Landlord of the Mansion Hotel.) 
ALEX’R LONG, [xs] 
[The oldest physician in the place.) 


Strate or NorTH Carouna, County of Rowan. 

I, James E. Kerr, clerk of the county court, in and for 
the county and State aloresaid, do hereby certify that the 
above named persons, whose genuine signatures appear to 
the above certificate, are highly respectable citizens of our 
said county, and that said certifleate was made before me 
on the day and year above written. | 

In testimony whereof, T have hereunto set my hand and 

[r 8.] affixed the seal of my oflice at Salisbury, this 

n+ Q4th day of August, 1857. A 

JAMES E. KERR, Clerk, 
A few days after the Iate Senator from North 
Carolina had called the attention of the Senate to 
the action of Mr. Helper, he placed in my hand 
a package of papers explanatory of the charges 
made against him by others and indorsed by Mr. 
Biggs on the floor of the Senate, with the request 
that I should place the facts before the Senate. 
Mr. Biggs soon after left the Senate, and I saw 
no fit occasion to bring the matter before the Sen- 
ate, and I did not wish to obtrude the affairs of 

Mr. Helper upon this body.. 

Mr. CLINGMAN, I will barely say that I 
have heard a very different version of this trans- 
action from that given by the Senator from Mas- 
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sachusetts; but, of course, it is not important to 
the Senate that I should give it. He has stated 
the excuse of this man, and it may go for what 
it is worth; but I wish to call attention to one 
point.. Every Senator will see that if there was 
an understanding, as it is allezed, that Mr. Blair 
should expurgate this work, and that these names 
were to go down to an expurgated edition, he has 
practiced a gross fraud on sixty-odd signers; and 
yet I do not find that gny one of them has de- 
nounced him or the printer or anybody else for 
this fraud. Itis a little extraordinary that such 
a work should have gone out and been before the 
country for a long time, and that ngone of these 
gentlemen has thought proper to complain of it 
until there is investigation; and even then I do 
not find that there is any sort of complaint made 
of the parties who failed to make the expurga- 
tion that was intended to be made. Itlooks, there- 
fore, like a mere effort to escape a responsibility 
while an election is pending. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, Ido not feel any 
interest in this matter, except as it constitutes a 
part of the history of the times. I never heard 
of this Mr. Helfer until he was cited as authority 
by the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, in 
1858, and an honorable gentleman who was then 
a Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Biges,] and 
who, it seems, knew the history of the man in the 
State which he had disgraced and left, promptly, 
upon the spot, exposed his real character to the 
country, and suggested to the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts, as his speech was to go 
abroad where this man was employcd at his dirty 
work, that he should append to his speech this 
little piece of biography. I infer that the Senator 
has been silent, and thatit has not been done. I 
have never seen the speech since. But the Sen- 
ator tells us now that, after that, this Mr. Helfer 
placed papers in his possession, intended to show 
that this was an act of indiscretion of his youth, 
that he repented of it, and that he paid back the 
money to his employer, and that the employer, 
to protect him as E suppose, kept the whole mat- 
ter secret, until he wrote this book. Now 4, of 
course, know nothing about that or what the char- 
acter of the proof was, whether it was satisfne- 
tory, or persuasive, or conclusive, or otherwise; 
but it isa little remarkable, looking at the char- 
acter of the honorable Senator who gave this little 
biography of the man, that the fact, if he had been 
honest enough to repent, had not been stated to 
him. Ifit was true, and that Senator knew it, I 
will vouch for it, he would have stated it. That 
is a small matter, however, 

I say L have becn interested in this subject only 
asa part of the history of the times; and, now, 
what is that history? This man Helfer, branded 
as he was in 1858, branded only because he had 
been cited as authority on this floor, published 
his book, I suppose, m a larger form—I never 
saw Jt—and was aided where it was published, to 
enable it to do its work, cither in distempering 
and poisoning the mind of the people of the free 
States against the people of the slave States, or, in 
its still more offensive form, in endeavoring to get 
up a fecling of hostility, hatred, and non-inter- 
course between two classes of people in the same 
States. That was done some two years ago. Af- 
terwards, gentlemen, who, it is to be taken for 
granted, read the book—I mean in the large vol- 
ume—and who knew its contents, as they allege 
now, without knowing what form the new edition 
was to assume, but knowing what the old edi- 
tion contained; gentlemen, for the purpose of at- 
taining the ends had in view by that writer and 
those who backed him, to the number of sixty- 
eight members of Congress, intrusted with the 
administration of one of the departments of this 
Government—men holding that position before 
the country—indorsed the book in blank, for it is 
an indorsement in blank, upon a representation 
that they should get up a cheaper edition, scatter 
this venom in some form, and give it freer circu- 
lation by cheapening the commodity. He pro- 
posed to make a compendium of it, and they in- 
dorsed it inadvance. 
book contained, by their own showing; itisa part 
of their excuse. They could not know what the 
compendium was to contain; but, under their sig- 
nature and by their recommendation, they sent it 
out to the world as a valuable book, a book in- 
tended for great and valuable ends, and recom- 
mended it to the perusal of all who-should give 


hey knew what the original | 


credit to their names. That is what I understand 
they have done. They knew what was in the 
j book; itis to be presumed, in justice to them, that 
they did; because they said, according to my rec- 
ollection, that the book had been brought to their 
notice, and that they recommended it. . 

Now, sir, I do not mean to impeach any.of 
these gentlemen. They are the best judges; they 
are the only judges of their own conduct. If the 

can. reconcile it to themselves as a part of their 
duties to their fellow-citizens, in their own States, 
to send a work of that sort among their pcople 
for information, and to affect and to mold public 
opinion, let them do it upon their responsibility. 
I never heard of the book until this recommend- 
ation of it came out, and I sent to the North for 
it; and, so far as I have read it, it is the mostvile, 
false, truthless compendium of slander upon the 
South that I ever did read. It is more; it is an 
attempt to array man against man in our own 
States.. Itis an attempt to array a class of my 
fellow-citizens—I ought not to designate them ag 
a class, but a portion of my fellow-citizens in my 

own State, who do not own slaves, against those 
| who do own slaves athome—to array man against 
man, and family against family, and all the dis- 
cord that could be brought in society by getting 
up a sort of war of classes—an internecine war. 
| I take it for granted that was in the original book. 
I never saw the original book. 

Bat, I say, it does not remove onc atom of re- 
sponsibility from those sixty-eight men intrusted 
by their fellow-citizens with the administration of 
this Government when they say “we indorsed it 
in blank, and we did not know what was to be 
putintoit.”? Itis there. But they have done more 
| than that. I speak of it again as a part of the his- 
tory of the times. That party, that new political 

arty, who designate themselves here as Repub- . 
icans, I do not mean Mr. A, or Mr. B, or Mr. 
C, but those who lead the party, who mold the 
measures, whoggive the counsels, and who exe- 
| cute those counsels, have here, recently, and, as 
faras I can learn, clandestinely, got up a subscrip- 
| tion to print one hundred thousand copies of this ` 
book for circulation in the free States. I see a 
great effort made there by voluntary contribution 
of Jarge sums of moncy to print this cheap edition, 
and, I presume, for gratuitous circulation; for a 
part of the firoposition was, that they should re- 
ceive, at a cheapencd rate, a number of these com- 
pends proportionate to their subscription, I look 
atit as a part of the history of the times. 

Sir, it will have no effect in the country for 
which it was intended. I was born and raised, 
and my ancestry, for two hundred years, in the 
slave States. I claim to know something of the 
spirit of that people, and I tell honorable Senators 
here, and the country, that, in my own State, and, 
as far as I know and believe, everywhere through- 
out the slave States, there not only is no distinc- 
tion between those who hold slaves and those, who 
do not hold slaves, but it ig not in your power to 
createit. You may bring this Government, which 
you are intrusted here to administer under the 
| Constitution, into odium among them; you may 
| deny them its protection; but you cannot create 
dissension between then. Your efforts there will 
be idle, vain, and futile. « 

Sir, I witnessed it the other day on the occasion 
of the incursion at Harper’s Ferry, stimulated, 
pas I believe will be shown whenever this inquiry 
į is gone into, by northern money, if not by north- 
ern counsel; I witnessed it the other day at the 
j Ferry, when that sudden, traitorous incursion 
was made for the purpose of exciting a slave in- 
| surrection—the avowed object being to excite a 
slave iusurrection—when weapons were brought 
there to be put into the hands of the slaves of the 
very sort that an unskillful hand would use; I 
witnessed this: that at the first tap of the drum 
iin the villages when it was announced that the 
Abolitionists were there in arms for the purpose 
of inciting an insurrection, and had brought arms 
to be put in the hands of the slaves, of the young 
men of the villages and the neighborhood, who 
rallied immediately to go and put it down, not 
one in twenty was a slaveholder; and probably 
not one in ten belonged to a family who. held 
slaves. Sir, there was no dissension—no dis- 
| crimination; and if any one of you were to hold 
the language that is held by this book—any lan- 
guage that was intended to foster dissension be- 


tween these who hold slaves and those who do 


1859. 
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not—they would brand you as a traitor to your 
country and itssinstitutions. That is the spirit 
of the non-slaveholders of the South. There is 
no distinction between us—none; none at home; ! 
none ever conjectured, until it was conjectured in 
the free States for the vilest purposes of treason. 
I tell you, sir, that is the spirit, 

A book of that sort is indorsed in blank, to be 
circulated in a cheap form among the people; 
intended, upon its face, to inflame dissension and 
civil discord in the slave States, and among the 
white people, too; and the excuse is given for it 
that it was not read in advance, and they did not 
know what was to be put into it. Sir, they know 
it now; they have known it here at least for the 
last fortnight. They know that that vile incen- 
diary in the northern States, atthis hour, under the 
recommendations which he takes with him from 
these sixty-eight men, is peddling the vile book 
among your people, in person, and how many are 
banded with him, I do not know. You have 
known it here for more thana fortnight, and your 
excuse is that you were deceived, and that you 
wrote your names too lightly; but, I ask, where 
is the proclamation you have sent out to call back 
this incendiary book, and to denounce it? Tell 
me when that was done; when any one of these, 
far less more than one, who have put their names 
and the sanction of their names to that paper, 
assembled together, or when they went simply to 
countermand what they have done or to denounce 
it. Nowhcere—nowhere 

Now, sir, again I say, this interests me only 
as a part of the history of the times. Honor- 
able Senators on the other side of the floor have 
said,and I do not doubt have said with sincerity a$ 
thatis to say for the time they have brought them- 
selves to the belief, that they want still to retain | 
and to foster and to cherish the fraternal affee- | 
tions that once existed between the different į 
sections of this Union. I ask them as men of} 
sense, how is it possible to reconcile their pro- | 
fessions with their actions? One of those hon- | 
orable Senators who seemed most fraternal in his | 
expressions—I allude to the Senator who offered | 
the pending amendment—in-shielding, as he at- 
tempted to do, the party to which he says he 
belongs from any responsibility for the late trea- 
sonable incursion at Harper’s Ferry, in order to 
prove that they were innocent, read to us here | 
from what he calls their book of printiples, their 
platform; and among the very first paragraphs | 
that he read, was one declaring that the institu- 
tion of slavery and the institution of polygamy 
were twin relics of barbarism, and should be ii 
classed and denounced together. That was a | 
very fraternal exhibition, coming from this party | 
who ask to be shielded from the appellation of || 
Abolitionists! I never read this book of princi- 
ples, as they call it,and never saw it. Ido know | 
that this party, now rejoicing in the name of the | 
Republican party, is one of very recent growth 
under the new appellation. It appeared first in | 
the New England States, according to my recol- | 
lection. What name they then assumed, Ido not f 
know. They were called the Know Nothing 
party. Whether that was a term of derision, or |; 
one that they assumed to themselves, I am unin- 
formed, What name was then appropriated by || 
them, [donot know. Their principles, then, were | 
those which had been gotup by anephemeral party | 
established a short time before, and a leaf from | 
whose book they scemed to have taken, called the | 
Native American party, for they entered upon a |; 
crusade against all. who were: not native-born 
Americans. Isay, {donot know what name they | 
assumed then, because all their acts were under+| 
the ban of secrecy, and sworn secrecy. When} 
the shell was broken, and they came out under i 
their new appellation of the Republican party; |j 
then, if there was any principle of union among |; 
them; if there be at this day any principle of || 
union in this so-called Republican party; if there 
be any principle of union which, if abandoned, | 
would bring dissolytion to the party and instant || 
dissolution, it is the principle of abolition. i 

You may say, and say with truth if you please, | 
that there is a small party of men, whom you call | 
fanatics in the New England States, who are the | 
true Abolitionists, the real simon-pures, such . 
men as Wendell Phillips, and Garrison, and Abby l1 
Kelly, as I believe her name is, who has unsexed į! 
herself for the purpose, and others of that class. |; 
You may say, if you please, ‘* they are the real | 


i a dissolution of the Union will ensuc; and we are 


simon-ptres, and we claim to be purer than the 

are; we are not Abolitionists, we arc Republi- 
cans.” .If you are not Abolitionists, why this 
constant war upon slavery? You say to us, “ we 
do not intend to interfere with slavery in the 
States.” The honorable Senator from Ohio, [Mr. 
Wapr,] whose manly character none admire more 
than I do, made. the same profession here just 
now: “we do not intend to interfere with slaver 

in the States.” Why, then, do you stigmatize it 
as you do in your platform of principles, con- 
necting it with the most indecent, loathsome, for- 
bidden practices known to Christendom? If it 
is a part of the principles of your party that you 
do not intend to interfere with slavery in the States, 
why do you indorse this book of Helfer’s that 
recommends civil discord and dissension and in- 
ternecine war among the people in the slave States? 


Old John Brown did exactly the same thing. He |} 


declared more than once after he was in captivity, 
that he never intended to shed blood; that he came 
there for no such purpose; and, he said further, 
that, after he got there, he allowed no man to be 
shot down who did not come with arms in his 
hands. That was his profession; but what was 
his practice? One of the most respected and re- 
spectable citizens of Harper’s Ferry, who was 
the mayor of the town, a man sixty ycars of age, 
while walking in the presence of he fellow-cili- 
zens upon the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, not 
only without the exhibition of arms but with 
none, possibly a pen-kuife in his pocket, because 
he was the clerk or the agent of the railroad com- 
any, was shot down and killed from the engine 
ouse in front, some hundred. yards off, where 
old John Brown was with his men in command. 
Yet he said he would have nobody shot down 
that did not come with arms in his hands, just as 
I hear proclamation after proclamation in the face 
of fact, “gentlemen you may go home and be 
contented; we do not intend to interfere with sla- 
very in the States’’*—the profession on one side, 
and the whole range of debate, contradicting it. 
Mr. President, the honorable Senators again 
have said on that side, with ‘some feeling, that 
there.is a sort of spirit of bravado among the 
southern people looking to the approaching elce- 
tion of a President, because it has been announced 
over and over again that if an exponent of the 
principles of the Republican party is clected, be 
he who he may, as he must of necessity be elected 
by a purely sectional vote, on such principles and 
purposes as have been proclaimed by that party, 


threatencd with trying to frighten you from your 
propricty. 1f I know anything of the condition 
of the southern States—a condition into which 
they have becn brought by the conduct of your 
people, under your own lead; if I know anything 
of the fecling of the people in the southern States, 
the question will not be, shall the Union be dis- 
solved? but the question among patriots—honest- 
minded, thinking, responsiblt men there—will 
be: is there any mode on God’s earth hy which 
the Union can be preserved? That will be the 
question—is there any mode left by which the 
Union can be preserved? Sir, there will be no 
restless or heated spirits there to bring about a 
dissolution. If an effort is made, it will be an 
offort—and God grant thatit may be a successful 
one—to preserve the Union under the Constitu- 
tron. 

Now; look at those, States, look at my own 
honored State of Virginia, almost in a state of 
war, with warlike preparations going on in every 
county, with troops in the field—her own native 
troops, got together for the occasion, military law 
prevailing in one portion of the State, and neces- 
sarily; the Legislature now, embodying the mind 
of the people of Virginia, projecting what? Meas- 
ures of defense at home, providing foran increase 
of the military force, providing for the full and 
complete arming of the whole State, and appro- f 
priating money for the purpose. ‘That is what 
now cngages their attention; and honorable Sen- 
ators are surprised that, in that state of the publie 
mind, citizens from other States should be ques- 
tioned when they go into it. Yes, sir, I doubt 
not they are questioned, and are made to tell who 
they are, where they come from, and what their 
business is; precisely gs any people, who are 
remitted by the conduct of their neighbors to the | 
necessity of providing for their own safety, are | 
obliged to do everywhere I say this has resulted 


from the conduct of their own neighbors, the free 
States,and thelate issue of counsels, given—where. 
perhaps, we mày one of these days ascer 
the late issue at Harper’s Ferry, which isc 
temptible only because it: failed... Why! hi 
Senators not looked forward, to know. wh 
insurrection of slaves in slavéry: is? That 1 
man, Brown, purposed it, none can. | 

that he had the means, so far as. wea 


slaves. Yes, sir, that ‘those fields do. not.now 
presenta scene of incendiarism and blood is owing 
only to the loyalty of the slaves upon the soil of 
Virginia. I say the attempt is contemptible only 


because it failed, and it did not fail for the want 
of abundant means to carry the plan into: exe- 
cution. 

That being the state of things, honorable Sen- 
ators, who live at a distance in these free States 
which they commend so highly, may entertain 
their opinions whether it was wise or unwise in 
the Governor of Virginia to bring this. military 
array into Virginia, They may. entertain their 
own opinions as to whether it is fraternal or 
whether it is quarreling to question the citizens 
of their States when they come into that State; 
but to appreciate, the actual state of things they 
must have been there, forming apart of the popula- 
tion, forminga part of the society’, holding a patt of 
the responsibilities of that society, to have know& 
what it was for armed men to come from other 
States bringing with them arms and munitions of 
war to incite the slaves to insurrection, and to 
see that their conduct, aftcr they were seized and 
put to death, not only did not mect with repro- 
pation and exceration, but in your churches, in 
your pulpits, in your social gatherings, among 
the simon-pures of the Abolition. party at least, 
he was hel up as a hero, and the amy regret ex- 
pressed was that the expedition failed. 

Now, Mr. President, it is not remarkable, I 
should think—I know it will not appear sò in 
history—that, under a Constitution which was 
intended to promote domestic tranquillity and the 
public peace, when we sce practices such as 
these from the neighboring States, the people of 
the slavcholding Slates met their responsibilities, 
and armcd—armed for their own defense and 
their own protection. 

I have taken no part in the debate, as Senators 
will bear me witness. I was anxious that the 
resolution should pass at once, for it is simple 
resolution of inquiry. All Senators on that side 
of the Chamber have expressed their readiness to 
vote for it; but it is to be encumbered, if their 
votes should prevail, with a proposition on a to- 
tally different question, of a totally different char- 
acter, and which, from its very terms, is intended 
to present the resolution on the paft of the State 
of Virginia in mockery. The occurrence at Har- 
per’s Ferry had its own aspects. The purpose 
was insurrection. It had its own aspects in va- 
rious forms, and the resolution was directed to 
each one of those aspects, to get at the facts. The 
honorable Senator from Hlinois takes up an et 
currence of some four years’ standing, which re- 
sembles this in nothing except that there a portion 
of the public arms was scizcd from a public de- 
pository, and reiterates the words of the resolu- 
tion from Virginia, and demands a similar inquir 
into that. It is the reiteration of mockery. It 
can be reecived in no other sense.. The Senator 
is responsible for his own acts; Ihave no right to 
hold him to account; I do not presume to do it; I 
only want to expose the necessary aspect of this 
thing before my people as well as before the coun- 
try. If we are to have this inquiry let us have it. 
If you aro entitled to an inquiry on any other 
subject, ask for it, and lay a foundation for it; 
but if youconnect it with this, the result must.be 
of necessity, whether designed or not, cither: to 
overshadow it or to obscure it, to mingle it up 
with other matters and take away the good results; 
if any, that arc to be derived from getting at the 
facts in this case. I do not say so, therefore, in 
any spirit of bravado, I say it as a matter of duty 
on my part, I cannot take the resolution with that 
amendment to it. If it should be the pleasure of 
the Senate to let the amendment prevail, 1 wash 
my hands of it, and we will make the inquiry in 
the best way we can at home. ‘ 
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My. CHANDLER. Tmerely wish, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to gay a’single word, to correct the truth of 
history. The Senator from Virginia has stated 
that the Republican party originated in New Eng- 
land; from Know Nothingism. It is not true, sir; 
jt had no such origin; it originated in no such 
place, and from no such source. The Republican 
party was born in the State of Michigan, on the 
sixth day of July, 1854, and had no origin from 
Know Nothingism, or any other, thing, except 
the outrageous—I will use the term—the infamous 
repeal of the time-honored Missouri compromise 
by the Congress of that year. It was christened 
the Republican party at its birth. Itis perfectly 
evident that the Senator from Virginia knows 
nothing at alt about the Republican party, its 
origin, its ends, or its aims. Efe does not know | 
anything about its birth or its principles. i 
merely wished to correct the misapprehension on 
his part, that it was born in New England, or any 
where else, out of the State of Michigan. ‘There 
is where it was born, sir; and we glory in the 
production of such a child. 

Mr. BIGLER. Mr. President, when the Sen- 
ator from Virginia offered this resolution, I hoped 
it. would pass the Senate by common consent. It 
relates to an exceedingly important subject, one 
about which the whole country was decply agi- 
tated, and which it scemed to me even this body 
could ‘not trifle with, much less encumber the 
proposition with the amendment offered by the 

senator from Hlinois. Ishowd have gladly voted 

immediately for the original proposition, and 
against the amendment of the Senator from Hli- 
nois, I shall now vote against the amendment, 
I shall vote against that proposition under any 
circumstances. Tam notswilling to assimilate the 
investigation of an affair so unimportant, a matter 
of which we have already beard all perhaps that 
ean be developed, with a subject. so grave as that 
proposen by, the Senator from Virginia. 
Now, sir, i had little inclination to disenss this 
general subject presented by the resolution; fort 
am sure all will agree that there is that measure 
of agitation, throughout the whole country, as to 
make it the duty of all to forbear as iuas possible. 
Neither party to the issue will he justified in add- 
ing fuel to the flame, which is already burning 
in all parts of the country. T have been fearful 
that the debate might grow so extreme on this 
floor, as to heighten the excitement which exists 
as well in the North as in the South. 1 doubt 
whether, at any previous period in the history of 
this country, the people have been so deeply 
agitated on questions involving the peace of the 
country: I am very much misinformed, if the 
agitation amongst the great mass of the southern 
people is not at a higher point to-day, on the 
slavery question, than atany pre vious period; and 
whilst Lregrct that fact, whilst E lamentit, whilst 
I would have git otherwise, if possible, L cannot 
close my eyos to eircumstances which could not 
fail to produce such a state of feeling. 

The raid of Brown in Virginia is not, to my 
mind, the principal of the circumstances which 
state of fecting. F think the 


have produced th 
developments which have surrounded that affair; 
the developments which are now so freely made 
in reference to the proceedings in Kansas; the 
outrages of old man Brown himself, whilst there; 
the murders that were committed, and the violent 
measures which were adopted to control the po- 
litical sentiments of that ‘Territory, which were 
at one timt denied, Dut now admitted, tend to 
disgust the popular mind with the men who coun- | 
tenanecd the lawless measure, 


Next came the ji 


i lic position in this country, will not be seriously 
denied. : . 

Then came thë Helfer book, to which the Sen- 
ator from Virginia has referred with so much feel- 
ing and cloquence and conclusive argument. Sir, 
T confess my amazement that members of Con- 
| gross should have led themselves to countenance, 
to any extent, a work so directly calculated to 
engender the worst possible feeling between the 
people of the northern and the southern States, 
and, as the Senator from Virginia has well said, 
not only between the slavcholding and non-slave- 
holding States, but between the slavcholding and 
non-slaveholding citizens of the same States; | 
| countenancing domestic feuds of the bitterest char- 
acter; advising non-intercourse between those 
who have slaves and those who have none; ad- 
vising one class of people to separate themselves 
from ‘another. ‘No circumstances could be better 
calculated to inflame angry passions in the South 
than those to which 1 have referred. 

Then came the numerous demonstrations in 
reference to old Brown himself; the manifestations 
of sympathy with the man if not with his acts. 
T agree that these were not so general as‘some of 
the Senators on this side have supposed, but they 
| were imposing; they were witnessed at every im- 
portant point throughout the northern States. 
The Legislature of Massachusetts came within 
three votes of adjourning, as a mark of consider- 
ation for Mr. Brown. A meeting was held at 
Cleveland; another, | am sorry to say, was held 
at Philadelphia, and a number in New York city; 
and worse than all, cannon was fired at Albany 
ander the direction of an appointce of Governor 
Morgan. In some instances, Brown was digni- 
fied into a martyr, and, in others, extolled in the 
most blasphemous language. 

Now, sir, you know, and every Senator here 
knows, that I ‘do not concur in all that is said 
by my southern friends on this subject, and I do 
not wish to be understood at this time as inti- 
mating, in the present angry controversy so dan- 
! werows to the peace of the country, that T think 
them fhultless. No, sir; there are often sentiments 
enunciated by them thatare well calculated to pro- 
dace retaliation aud recrimination in the North— 
sentiments radically wrong and offensive. Í 
would gladly arrest this conflict both North and 
South. Bui, sir, my main purpose in rising was 
to call attention to some points in the remarks of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wane] this morn- 
ing; the most palpable error which he could have 
possibly committed was his attempt to break the 
force of the allegations which were onde, that to 
some extent the Abolition party, with which he | 
is identified, were responsible for the outrages of 
Brown, by referring to the career of a wretched 
man in Kansas. He says he condemns emphat- 
ically all demonstrations of sympathy with the 
acts of Brown. He disavows it tor himsclf and 
for those with whom he is associated, and, of 
course, T cheerfully accept any disavowal made 
by a Senator on this floor tor himsclf or his friends. 
Tam glad to hear the disavowal. But what next 
did the Senator do? He gave us the history of 
this man Brown in Kansas, and undertook to 
show that there were reasons in it why he should | 
command, sympathy in the North; that his career 
there should commend hin to the favor, or rather 
to the sympathy of a large class of the northern 
people, and if E did not misunderstand him, to 
himself and his party.. So far at least as Brown | 
operated against the establishment of slavery in 
Kansas, that good work which he had done there | 
the Senator was ready to commend. i 


| 
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developments of Captain Forbes, a foreigner 


states that he was engaged io come to this comi- |; 


iry by anti-slavery men, to aroge a system of 
interference with slavery in the States; to go to 
Kansas also, and to head a party there which 
should control the decision of the slavery question 
by physical violence. 'This man Forbes, itscems, 

differed with Brown, as to the plan of operations. | 
He would have organized a different scheme of 
interference with the southern States. LHe pre- 
ferred a system of stampeding the slaves from 
their northern borders; a plan of organizations of 
companies at different points along the Ime be- 
tween Pennsylvania and mia, and along the 
more northerly slavcholding States, by which he 
could steal the property of the people and carry 


i 
: i f 
it off to Canada. That that man was counte- 
nanced, and, to some extent, by men holding pub- | 


Now, sir, that ot ibe judgment of the people i 
of Kansas; thatis not thè view of even the 
; pablicans of Kansas. "Phe Herald of Freedom, 
at Lawrenee, published by a man who proposes | 
i to make Mr. Chase, of Ohio, President, and Mr. ; 
| Banks, of Massachusetts, Vice President—the 
lending Republican organ in that Territory—so far 
from acknowledging Mr. Brown as having been 
a useful man there, speaks of his career as one 
full of mischief to the people. Ido not want to 
say one word on my own authority about this | 
unhappy man,who hasexpiated his offenses on the 
gallows. Lwouldit were possible to bury the whole 
of this whole story of his wrongs, and to wipe it 
from the history of the co&ptry; but [think itdue 
to a correct public judgment, and with a view to 
correct this grounded feeling inthe North among 
men who may mistake the character of this man 
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‘his cruelty. 


i tion into some slave State. 
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| Brown, that I sheuld notice briefly what those 


say of him who acted with him in Kansas. 

‘What does this leading Republican paper say 
of Brown? It states, without any kind’of hesi- 
tation or qualification, thatwhich would have been 
denied in this body when the Lecompton question 
was under consideration, that Mr. Brown came 
there armed by the anti-slavery men of the North; 
it describes his arrival in the ‘Territory; it states 
that Brown manifested a desire, at some town in 
the northwestern part of New York, to go to 
Kansas, and to felt what he called the fight of 
freedom; but he would not go without arms and 
money. He was immediately supplied. He went 
to Kansas; and, ina very brief time, he showed 
his capacity to disturb the public peace. He was 
very soon in disfavor with Icading men of the 
anti-slavery party, because of his extreme views 
and his mischievous measures. We find him at 
Lawrence, in the fall of 1855, with four of his 
sons, armed with broadswords, and revolvers in 
their pockets, prepared for war. In May, 1856, 
according to the testimony of the Herald of 
Treedom; Mr. Brown headed a murderous foray 
which went out in the dead of night and called 
| up, one after another, five helpless citizens, and 
| murdered them in the most cold-blooded manner. 
I will not repeat the testimony which identifies 
this man with these crimes, because it was given 
| at jongth the day before yesterday by the Senator 
| from ‘Tennessee. I only allude to it. It is not 
| necessary to give it in detail, for no one will deny 
| the facts. . Ularris, however, swears posl- 
| tively to Mr. Brown being the commandor of that 
murderous foray. Young Mr. Doyle describes 
he commander as an old man with a slender 
faces and the identity is too perfeet to admit of a 
doubt. 

Where next docs Mr. Brown make his appear- 
ance in Kansas? At the head of a marauding 
party, near Fort Scott, indulging in violonce and 
| rapihe. What next? What next of this man, 
| Brown, whose career in Kansas the Senator from 
| Ohio thinks might well excite the admiration of 
the anti:slavery party in the East? Why, sir, his 
| Next outrage was an expedition into Missouri, 
where he murdered or instigated the murder of a 
Mr. Chew, and carried his slaves off to Canada. 
Then he spent a brief period in thé North, per- 
haps recruying bis stores and his arms, and re- 
turned again to Kansas. 

What next, sir? The Herald of Freedom states 
that he was a party to an organization at Law- 
rence, to take the life of any man, free-State or 
pro-slavery, who should accept office under the 
Lecompton constitution, and that the evidence is 
in the possession of respectable men at Lawrence. 
Next, he conceived his scheme of an aggression 
upon some sovereign State. He must carry this 
work of his farther than the Territories, and itis 
stated that so extreme and cruel were his schemes, 
that even the highwayman Montgomery shrank 
from them, and separated from Brown because of 
Next, he isin Lowa, with a body of 
men, drilling and preparing them for an expedi- 

Perhaps he had not 
then fixed the scene of his action; Dal it was đe- 
sirable that he should have men drilled, as còm- 
manders, in case a slave insurrection could be 
brought about. Next, he is gathering his muni- 
| tions of war and his men in Virginia, to make an 
| assault upon the helpless and quiet town of Har- 
per’s Ferry. The preparations are made, and 
the attack is made ip the silent hour of the night, 
avd helpless and quiet citizens are slain in the 
'&treets. Brown gets possession of the armory. 
“Two of his sons are with him, and it is said that, 
i when they were shot down dead by his sido, he 
rebuked one of them for crying aloud with agony. 
I do not know whether this statement be true or 
not. I saw it stated in avery authoritative form, 
in the papers, by those who were on the spot. 
The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Keynepy] 
says itis truc, and was told to him by Mr. Wash- 
ington, who was a prisoner in the armory. What 
next? The wretched man is conquered; he is 
taken off to the courts for trial; he is convicted; 
sentenced to be hung; he is next on the gallows, 
reeking with the blood of his fellow-citizens, cov- 
ered all over with infamy and crime, with a career 
of four years behind him unprecedented in the 
history of crime in this country. 

Now, sir, that there could be any sympathy 
for this man, or demonstration as a mark of respect 
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for him, is almost incredible; it is humiliating to 
admit that such was the case; and I am glad that 
every Senator on this floor can get up and say, 
as ‘we hear tnem say with much earnestness, that 
they have no sympathy with Mr. Brown’s. acts 
and outrages; that they had no part in aiding or 
abetting him, nor had their party friends; that no 
member of the Republican party sympathizes with 
Mr. Brown, or favored his atrocious schemes. 
I accept all the disclaimers, as they choose to 
give them. I am glad to do so; but, sir, there 
is something behind all this which they, as a 
party, ought to consider. They will not deny 
that: there is a party of men in the eastern and 
northern States who sympathize with Brown—I 
do not mean with the man, but with his acts—who 
did, by their sentiments and means, encourage 
Brown to believe that it was right to use violence 
in order to overthrow slavery; whose teachings 
would seem. to be a warrant to a man like Mr. 
Brown, to make any aggression on a southern 
State that. he might choose to make. That will 
not be denied; nor will it be denied that a large 
class ofthese men voted with the Republican party 
af the last presidential election. The Wendell 
Phillips, Gerrit Smith, and Cheever school, £ ad- 
mit, do not agrec with everything that the Repub- 
lican party say; but they prefer the Republican 
party to any other in this country; an , whilst 
the Republicans deny that they are Abolitionists, 
in some way or other they managed to get these 
extreme Abolitionists to vote with them. They 
must have believed that, in. some way or other, 
the Republican party intended to abolish slavery 
in the States. 


Mr. COLLAMER.. Will the gentleman ing 


dulge me for a moment? Does he say that Gerri 
Smith and Garrison, and their followers, voted 
with the Republican party? 

_ Mr. BIGLER. I spoke of that school of poli- 
licians. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Neither of the men I have 
mentioned vote with the Republican party. 

Mr. BIGLER. Ido not say that Gerrit Smith 
did himself vote with them, but I say a large por- 
tion of the Abolition party did, and it will be neces- 
sary that a large portion of the Abolition party 
do it again, if you carry the northern States, as 
you think you will carrythem. Why, sir, } un- 
derstand that Gerrit Smith alleges to this day that 
he would have had a large vote for ‘Governor of 
New York, in 1858, perhaps forty or fifty thou- 
sand, if it had not been for Mr. Sewarn’s Roches- 
ter speech. The irrepressible conflict was neces- 
sary to save New York in 1858. 

Now, it will be a very easy matter for our Re- 
publican friends, if they desire to settle this ques- 
tion on the principles of the Constitution, to bring 
it about. They can do more to allay this agita- 
tion in the North than any other party. They 
can separate from these extreme men; they can 
discard them; they can tell them that they have 
no sympathy with their doctrine, and that the 
Republican party can in no way carry out their 
views. Will they do this? No, siz; they dare 
not; for by this they would lose their ascendency 
in the North. 

Now, sir, let us look at this matter practically. 
Republican Senators discard Brown and his sym- 
pathizers. They say they are not for interfering 


with slavery whoreitexists. They say they intend | 


to sustain the constitutional rights of the South; 
that they are not for engendering strife between 
the North and the South, but are for maintaining 
the Union and the peace of the country. If they 
intend really to make the Constitution thcir guide, 
of course they will take it from the hands of the 
judiciary, because that is the tribunal to define its 
meaning. If they gre willing to take the Consti- 
tution as defined by the Supreme Court, there is 
no reason on the face of the earth-why this ques- 
tion should be a part of their platform in the North; 
there is no reason why it should be a leading, if 
not the only clement of their faith. Since the de- 
cision in the Dred Scott case, it is settled that the 
people of the free States have no control over this 
question; have no power to touch itany way, not 
even through their Representatives in Congress, 
except so far as relates to the rendition of fugitive 
slaves or the admission of States. 

Then; sir, why not drop it entirely? They say 
they are not for interfering with slavery, except 
in the Territories; but if Congress cannot legis- 
late on the subject, as the Supreme Court has 
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held, in what way can the people of the free States 
influence the question in the Territories? Onl 
those who go to the Territories, and exercise their 
rights through the ballot-box, when the question 
comes up, can influence its decision in any way. 
Then, sir, will they agree to sink the slavery. ques- 
tion? Will they drepthisisste from their platform? 
Wiillthey abandon this apple of discord amongst 
us? For one, as a member of the. Democratic 
party in the North, would cheertully de it; but 
would the Republican party do it? No: sir; for 
if it were done, there would be no Republican 
party. Itis the very vitality of that organization. 
Abandon the slavery question, in all its phases, 
and the whole organization is paralyzed. in an 
hour. That is the leading element of that organi- 
zation, without which it cannot exist at all; and 
yct, if the Constitution, as defined by the Supreme 
Court, is to be respected, the people of the free 
States have no power over the question, can in 
no way influence the question of the number of 
slaves, or of slave States, except by refusing to 
admit a State because it is a slave State. 

That is the way to allay this dangerous feeling 
in the North. Let the doctrines of Mr. Helfer, 
and of other able writers, be discarded. I do not 
expectany response on the other side, to my prop- 
osition to abandon the slavery issue in the free 
States. They could have no party without this 
issue, and the broader. they make it, the larger 
their party becomes; and whenever they will re- 
strict it to the constitutional ground, they will have 
a very small party jn the North. They may say 
that we are as much at fault as they, in this agi- 
tation; that we have as much to do with keepin 
up this feud between the States as they have. i 
do not care to debate that point; but I have said, 
for one, È would be glad to sink this controversy 
forever, for the peace of the country and for the 
peace and the stability of the Union. 

Sir, it is very well to get up here and declare in 
favor of the Union. Tam willing to do that as 
ardently as any man. Senators on the other side 
can doit. But, sir, all history shows that the war 
of crimination and recrimination, which is now 
raging between the northern and the southern peo- 
ple of this nation, cannot fail to produce such a 
state of feeling, that finally separation will be in- 
evitable, A people, to be united, must be frater- 
nal; and if we take the literal meaning of the 
sentiments enunciated by the extreme men North 
and South, it would scem to be impossible that 
the Confederacy can be long continucd. : 

Sir, I may speak for my own State. She is 
loyal to the Constitution and the Union. Her 
heart beats in unison with the constitutional rights 
of all the States. She will perform her duty to all 
and to each. I assure our friends from the South 
that it will be a long time before the demor of sec- 
tionalism will have such a hold on the old Key- 
stone as to shake her fidelity. If our Republican 
friends will not agree to sink this question as a 
futile and mischievous one, then let us have it 
thrown out boldly, in its worst possible form, 
and let us decide the guestion in some decisive 
way. If they will give the northern Democracy 
that opportunity, we shall be thankful. Repub- 
licanism is an clement only in the combined oppo- 
sition which has torn us down for years. Without 
that element the opposition will be prostrated; we 
shall be triumphant. That element, thrown ont 
plainly and distinctly, as it ought to be, would, 
as the Republicans know, separate the other wings 
of the opposition from them, and render our tri- 
umph certain. In any emergency, there is a ma- 
jority in my State that will not countenance, to 
any extent, aggressions upon our sister States of 
the South. [do not mean such a raid as that of 
John Brown; 1 do not mean a conspiracy to incite 
insurrection and bloodshed; but a majority will 
denounce and discard every sentiment calculated 
to engender ill feeling between the States and the 
people of the States, and every sentiment tending 
to the perpetuity of this excitement and this sec- 
tionalism. That is what they will do; and in 
every emergency, a majority of that people will 
stand by the Constitution and by the Union. ~ 

But, sir, there are ambiguous sentiments enun- 

iated by the leaders of the Republican party 
which have given them the benefit of the whole 
anti-slavery feeling of the North—not only those 
who would resist slavery in the Territories by con- 
stitutional means, bat those who would assail the 
institution everywhere, and who are not willing 


to tolerate. it in a neighboring State. But: those 
sentiments have so frequently been produced here, 
that I donot care to present them now... Eins 
tended to read‘one, a letter of the Senator frorn 
Now Hampshire, written to a meeting at the Tab- 
ernacle in New York in 1855, but ag he is notin 
his: seat, J-shall forbear. But YP :say.1t is senti- 
ments such as have been enunciated by the Sen: 
ator from New York, not now.in: his seat, and 
the Senator from New Hampshire, and others, 
that have induced the belief, among the extreme 
anti-slavery men, that the Republican. party, in 
some way or other, and at somc.timc, was to be 
the agency through which their views: of abolish- 
ing slavery everywhere were to he carried. out. 
Now, sir, ict us have this question fairly and dis» 
tinctly before the country. If it cannot be'sunk 
and abandoned—for we people in the North ought 
to be ready to sink it—we have, in fact, no nights 
on the subject if, we take the Constitution asde- 
fined by the Supreme Court. We have no inter- 
osts at stake, no responsibilities to bear. ‘What, 
then, is there left for this agitation? Nothing on 
the face of the earth but mischief; nothing but an 
aggravation of our neighbors of the South; noth- 
ing but an endless feud and strife endangering the 
peace of the country, if not the stability.of the 
Government It willbe for the Republican party 
to consider, before they enter into another contest 
for the presidential chair, whether they will con- 
tinue this agitation; whether they will reassert 
their doctrines, or whether, for the sake ‘of the 
peace of the cointi y and the quict of the States, 
they will abandon this fruitless foud.. ; 

Ishall not. pursue this subject: any. further. ” I 
remarked, some time ago, that I did not wish to 
be understood as indorsing all that is said on. this 
side. No, sir; sentiments have been enunciated 
here, by Senators from the South, which Ido not 
sanction by any medns. I maintain that, so far 
as relates to slavery to-day in any of the States, 
we have a perfect right to our judgment. My 
friend from Georgia almost established the fact 
that we were all Abolitionists in Pennsylvania be- 
cause we had abolished slavery., We did abolish 
it, and we have the right to establish it. If Igo 
into any of the Territories, I have a perfect right 
io resist the establishment of slavery in such Tor- 
ritory;and Imay do itfor anyreason that Eplease, 
either because Tam against the institution, per se, 
or because I think it bad policy; but I must exer- 
cise that right in accordance with the laws and 
the Constitution. ` 

Now, sir, I do not agree with the extreme views 
of my friend from Gcorgia. Thave told him over 
and over that the only effect of his doctrines is to 
weaken those who stand by the rights of the 
South, in the North. But, sir, the difference in the 
position of the northern and southern States: on 
this subject ought to be appreciated by many of 
our people in the North, who do not, Į think, 
properly realize the position of southern men. -i 
mean that: they do not allow themselves to realize 
the position of the southern people. Suppose we 
had any common institution in the North—it mat- 
ters not what.it might be; it might be the relation 
of marriage, if you please, or some general law 
regulating commerce or the sale of liquor—sup- 
pose we had such a law, and we had maintained 
it for a jong time, and believed it to be right, be- 
lieved it to be in no way offensive to Christianity 
or morality; and suppose the southern peopie 
were constantly denouncing us because; of that 
law; suppose they were to assimilate it to Mor- 
monism; suppose they used dograding epithets in 
reference to it, and even suggested that, because 
of that institution, they would have no further 
intercourse with us, and that they could not have 
further intercourse because that Intercourse would 
be degrading, or would be, to some extent, coun- 
tenancing a great wrong: T ask, how would we 
feel, and how would we act? K 

I felt the foree of the remark of a southern Sen- 
ator the other day, when he said tome: “Si, 
you would be much more violent than the menof 
ihe South, and you northern people do not. know 
yourselves; you would go to greater lengths, in 
repelling such humiliating interference with your 
domestic affairs, than we of the South.” Itis in 
this way only that we can realize how these at- 


| tacks affeet the feelings of the southern. people. 


But, sir, I shall not pursue the subjectany fur- 
ther at present, and I lope that we may proceed 
with this subject, in all its future phases, in mod- 
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eration and with a patriotic desire to promote the 
eace‘of the nation, When this committee shall 
e raised. and the examination made, then I shall 
be gratified if no man who has not already been 
named be involved, or in any way implicated, in 
the outrage committed on the State of Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor. in 
the chair.) The question before the Senate is on 
the amendment moved by the Senator from Hli- 
nois to the resolution presented by the Senator 
from Virginia, on which the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr, SLIDELL. As two or three Senators 
have gone over to the other House, requesting to 
be sent for when the question is taken, I suggest 
that the roll be called over informally, before the 
vote is taken. 

Several Senators. 
enough, : 

‘Mr. SLIDELL. Very well.: 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—ycas 22, nays 32; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Cameron, Chandler, 
Clark, Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fessenden, 
Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hamlin, Harlan, King, Simmons, 
Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wado, and Wilson—22. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Bigler, Bragg, Bright, Brown, 
Chesnut, Clay, Clingman, Crittenden, Davis, Mitch, Green, 
Haun, Hemphill, Hunter, tverson, Johnson of Tennessee; 
Kepnedy, Lane, Mallory, Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, 
Powell, Pugh, Rice, Saulsbury, Sebastian, Slidell, Thom- 
son, Toombs, and Yulce—32. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
recurs on the adoption of the resolution offered by 
the Senator from Virginia, upon which the yeas 
and nays have been ordered; and the clerk will 
proceed to call the roll. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I had desired, at first, 
that the vote on the resolution offered by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia should be taken as promptly 
as possible, I thought it due to the subject, due 
to pie and duc to the whole country. A dc- 
bate, however, has sprung up of such a various 
and prevacid character, that I have rather felt 
it to be my duty, in consequence of this prolonged 
discussion, in which much has been said of great 
consequence to the country, to make some reply; 
but the hour is so unsuitable, and my friend from 
Virginia has manifested so great an anxicty to 
have this business despatched, that if it be at all 
desirable to have the vote to-night, I will postpone 
to some other occasion what | have to say. 

Mr. GWIN. I should like to have my vote 
recorded on the amendment of the Scnator from 
Illinois. J left the Chamber, leaving orders to be 
sent for in the event of a vote being taken. Now, 
if it is not objectionable to the Senate, 1 should 
like to have my vote recorded. I wish to vote 
against the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from California asks permission of the Senate to 
record his vote upon the amendment which has 
been voted upon. That vote having been an- 
nounced to the Senate, according to the practice of 
the body, it can only be allowed by the unanimous 
consent of the Senate. If no member of the 
Senate objects to the recording of the name of the 
Senator from California, it will be recorded in the 
negative upon that amendment. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Has that ever been peor- 
mitted inthe Senate? Lhave asked that privilege 
myself, and been refused. [think it has been the 
uniform practice to refuse it, and gentlemen have 
contented themselves with stating how they would 
have voted if they had been here. 

Mr. GWEN. f should have voted in the nega- 
tive. y 

Mr. COLLAMER. Thatanswers the purpose. 

Mr. GWIN. There has been no vote since; 
and inasmuch, I repeat, as I gave instructions to | 
be sent for, I should like to have my vote recorded, 

Mr. COLLAMER. I have asked the same 
privilege myself, and it has been refused. 

Mr. GWEN. The ycas and nays only go to the | 
country. Explanations never do. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I wish to be understood 
as objecting. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will | 
procecd to call the roll on the resolution. 

Mr. MASON. I would only say to the hon- 
orable Senator from Kentucky what I am surc he |) 


They can come in soon 


will appreciate, that with every disposition in the 
world to yield to his perfect convenience, unless | 
he deem ita matter of moment to himself that || 


he should: occupy the floor on the resolution, I 
infinitcly prefer that we should take the vote at 
once, for it is really of moment that the inquiry 
should be gone into while the subject is recent and 
attention can be given to it. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Under those circum- 
stances, certainly, į yield any right to address the 
Senate now, and shall take some early occasion 
when I can do so. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays on 
the resolution, resulted—yeas. 55, nays 0; as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Bayard, Bigler, Bingham, 
Bragg, Bright, Brown, Cameron, Chandler, Chesnut, Clark, 
Clay, Clingman, Collamer, Crittenden, Davis, Dixon, Doo- 
little, Durkee, Fessenden, Fitch, Foot, Foster, Green, 
Grimes, Gwin, Hamlin, Harlan, Haun, Hemphill, Hunter, 
Iverson, Johnson of ‘ennessee, Kennedy, King, Lanc, 
Mallory, Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, Powell, Push, Rice, 
Sauisbury, Sebastian, Simmons, slidell, Sumner, Ten 
Eyck, Thomson, Toombs, Trumbull, Wade, Wilson, und 
Yulee—55. 

NAYS—0. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. MASON. I move that the committee con- 
sist of five persons,'to be appointed by the Vice 
President, as the Presiding Officer of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That order 
will be made, if there be no objection. The Chair 
hears no objection. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Several messages in writing were received from 
the President of the Uyited States, by Mr. James 
Bucuanan, jr., his Secretary. 

On motion of Mr. DAVIS, the Senate proceeded 
to the consideration of executive business; and 
after some time spent thercin, the doors were rc- 
opened, and the Senate adjourned. 
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The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. L. D. Fincxen. 

The Journal of yesterday wasreadand approved. 

THE SPEAKERSHIP. 

The CLERK stated the question before the 
House to be onthe motion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Hickman,] to amend the 
Journal of Friday; on which the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. McRas] was entitled to the 

oor. 

Mr. McRAE. Mr. Clerk, I regret that my po- 
sition yesterday, in regard to not being interrupted, 
was misunderstood by some of my fricnds, whom 
Thad not permitted to interrupt me, while I per- 
mitted others to do so. I have to state that my 

osition was, that I did not wish to be interrupted 

y members on my own side, but that I would 
permittncmbers on the other side to interrupt me. 
My remark will be so found, F think, reported in 
the Daily Globe. I state this for the information 
of a friend, who thought that I had, perhaps, 
treated him unkindly in that regard. 

I come now, Mr. Clerk, to the question of fixing 
on the Republican party, in this House, the re- 
sponsibility for the delay in the organization, 
growing out of the introduction of the resolution 
of the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Ciarx,] 
and of the discussion which has taken place under 
it. Outside of the gencral opposition which the 
Democratic party would have to the election of 
any gentleman to preside over our deliberations 


Prayer 


| from the Republican side of the House, owing to 


the political antagonism: that exists between the 
two parties—a reasonable and well-founded objec- 
tion, and one which will be sustained by the coun- 
try—another objection grew out of the fact that, 


| on the opening of the House, and on the ballot 
| for Speaker, it was shown that the gentleman pre- 


sented as the candidate of the Republicans, had 
affixed his signature toa paper recommending the 
circulation ef the Helper book throughout the 
country, and especially in the South; and he is, 
of course, presumed to indorse the sentiments con- 
tained in it. The book is of an incendiary char- 


acter, and proposes revolution in the southern | 


States and war between non-slavcholders and 
slaveholders. ft incites the slaves to rebel against 
the whites; so that it was expected that it would 
result in the shedding of blood of the southern 
people. e 

Now, can gentlemen reasonably say that, look- 
ing to the excitement in the northern States on the 
subject of slavery, southern gentlemen on this 


i 


i 
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floor should not be sensitively affected bythe fact 
that a candidate for the Speakership. had aided in 
the circulation of such a boók?: If-he had signed 
that. recommendation with a knowledge of the 
character of the book, the just judgment of the 
country would say that he ought to be condemned. 
But the gentleman says that he did not know the 
contents of the book or compendium. “Well, Iet 
me say to gentlemen that, if they did not know 
precisely what the beok contained, they did know, 
by their own admission, that it was of an incen- 
diary character, and intended to produce revolu~ 
tion,and bloodshed in the South. I charge that 
the gentlemen knew, at least, that it was a work 
published and circulated for the purpose of affect- 
inginjuriously the interests of slavery in the South; 
and, knowing the excitement that exists in the 
South on account of northern agitation against us, 
I say that any gentleman who aided in the circu- 
lation of that work, knowing it to be adverse to 
slavery, is criminally responsible before the coun- 
try. But, ifthe gentleman who is presented as the 
Republican candidate for Speaker was not aware 
of the contents of the book, and does not recollect 
having signed the recommendation, then I say 
that the fact of such a work being found in thè 
country with his name to it, without explanation 
from him, renders him liable to the censure of the 
country. 
But, sir, I have said that it was reasonable, and 
that the country would so admit, that southern 
gentlemen should feel sensitive upon this subject, 
sensitive in relation to what appears to be the pro~ 
gramme’ of the party issuing this book. I will 
read to you the three first positions which the 
vriter of that book says he has nailed to his flag, 
nd by which those who sustain it must live or 
die; and I will ask you, then, whether southern 
gentlemen could sit here without sensitivencss, 
and sce a gentleman indorsing such sentiments as 
that book contains, occupy that chair. This, sir, 
is the first of the positions taken which are to be 
inscribed upon the flag of the party: ` 
“Thorough organization and independent political action 
on the part of the non-slaveholding whites of the South? 
This is the next position: 


“ Ineligibility of pro-slavery slave owners; never another 
vote for any one who advocates the extension and perpet~ 
uation of human slavery.” 


There is a declaration in this book which the 


| gentleman has indorsed, which declares the in- 
eligibility of any member from the South to occupy 


that chair! Could we'sit here and not feel sensi- 
tive when a gentleman who had taken that posi- 
tion in reference to every gentleman from the 
South, was presented by his party to fill that chair 
and preside over us? But here is the third posi- 
tion: 

“No couperation with pro-slavery politicians. No fellow- 
ship with them in religion. No fellowship with them in 
society.” 

Could southern men sit here and not be sensi- 
tive to the fact that the gentleman presented by 


| the other side as their candidate for Speaker has 


indorsed that sentiment—no association with us 
in social matters?. If that gentlemen should be 
elected to preside over this House, how could we 
conduct the business of the House without south- 
ern members having official intercourse, and, to 
some extent, personal associations with him? 
Yet, sir, he had taken the position by his indorse~ 
ment of that work that he would have no inter- 
course with slavcholders 

Now, sir, | say that in this state of things, 
when this gentleman was presented as the candi- 


| date of the other side, southern men had a right 


to be sensitive to the position which he had taken 
upon this subject without any disclaimer upon 
his part that he had indorsedysuch sentiments. I 


| say then that it was reasonable, when the first 


ballot taken disclosed the fact that the Republican 
party had the fairest prospect of sucecss in the 
election of Speaker, that southern men should feel 
sensitive on the point that their candidate should 
have declared that he would have no political or 
social affiliation with men from the South, and 
that the gentleman from Missouri should have in- 
troduced,his resolution. F say that the just sen- 
timent of the country will determine that it was 
reasonable; that the gentleman from Missouri and 
the Democratic party will not be held responsible 
for it; but that the party who have given rise to 
to it are responsible, and shall and will be held 
responsible for it. 
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Mr. KILGORE. Will the gentleman permit 
me.to ask him a question? 

Mr. McRAE. I gave way so iniulgently, yes- 
terday, to interruptions, that the whole House 
saw that my time was extended at least one half. 
My health is not very. strong. I.am laboring 
under oppression of the lungs, and shall get 
through with what I intend to say with difficulty. 
ĮI have already taken the position that I will not 
allow my friends upon this side of the House to 
interrupt me. I will not enforce that rule rigidly 
upon gentlemen on the other side, as I departed 
from it yesterday evening; but I ask gentlemen, 
if I yield to them, simply to propound their ques- 
tions or answer my interrogatories without under- 
taking to discuss them, and taking advantage of 
my courtesy to make speeches and consume my 
time. : 

Mr. KILGORE. I shall certainly not discuss 
it. Iwish to ask the gentleman from Mississippi 
whether there is any gentleman on the Republican 
side of the House, who has not signed that book, 
+ for whom he and his associates would vote for 
Speaker, and bring the House at once to an organ- 
ization? 

Mr. McRAE. Tanswer that question distinctly 
and emphatically, that there is no gentleman upon 
the other side of the House for whom I will vote 
for Speaker or for anything else, either without ref- 
erence to the Helper book or otherwise. But that 
question is not at all pertinent to the point I was 
making. The point I was making was, that south- 
ern gentlemen hada right to be sensitive, from the 
fact that a gentleman was to. be elected to preside 
over this House who had given his indorsement 
to a work which contained, as one of its propo 
sitions, ‘‘ no affiliation socially or politically with 
slaveholdcrs.’’ I wanted to fix the responsibility 
upon the gentlemen opposite, and to show to the 
country that the introduction of the resolution of 
the gentleman from Missouri was timely, was 
necessary, and was called for; and that the dis- 
cussion which has arisen upon it has grown out 
of the fact that these gentlemen have occupied 
this position, and have not disclaimed it. 

It is true, sir, that some of the gentlemen have 
since disclaimed certain incendiary sentiments 
contained in the Helper book; but the gentleman 
whom they have presented as their candidate for 
Speaker, although he said that he had never seen 
the book, and did not know what it contained, yet 
took especial care not to say that he repudiated 
it, and he has not done it yet, nor has anybody 
done it for him. He did say that he occupied the 
position, and had stated it five times, that he would 
not interfere with slavery in the States where it 
existed. Well, sir, that might go to relieve him 
from the charge of indorsing that book as an in- 
cendiary publication; but has he ever said that he 
did not give his assent tothe sentiments contained 
in that programme? No, sir; he has preserved a 
careful silence on that subject. 

Gentlemen on the other side take the position 
that, in this condition of things, we are responsi- 
ble for introducing the slavery agitation into this 
House. Why, sir, docs any sensible man mean 
to put such a case as that to the intelligent judg- 
ment of the House or the country, and to claim 
that, under the circumstances which I have stated, 
we are responsible for introducing the slavery 
agitation inta this [louse ? 

Why, sir, when the resolution was first intro- 
duced, showing that this gentleman stood in this 
position, why did they not for him; why did not į 
the gentleman who presented his name for Speak- 
er; why did he not, for Mr. SHERMAN, at once 
disclaim any sentiment such as is stated in this 
book? i 

We responsible for.this agitation of the slavery 
question! If the incendiary come at night and 
apply the torch to your dwelling; if the robber 
come at night and break open your house and 
take away your goods; if the murderer, sir, come 
at night and threaten you with vengeance, and dis- 
turb. your peace, and you cry out against him, | 
are-you responsible for the excitement? Are you 
the cause of it? No, sir; you act in self-defense. 
The man who undertakes the mischief, and does | 
the mischief, is the responsible party, and not the 
man who resists it. 

So much, sir, for the Helper book. Ido not; 
consider that book a very important matter. I| 
do not consider even the attack made upon Har- i 
per’s Ferry a very important matter. What I 
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look to as important is that continually growing ] party the. Constitution under which they Jiveand 


anti-slavery sentiment in the North, whichis 
shown by the action of the northern people in 
their conventions, and.as expressed in the elec- 
tion of members here, and in legislative resolves. 
That is what I look toas important. This Helper 
book is-a mere incident to the great fact of the 
increase of anti-slavery sentiment at the North, 
which naturally leads to such publications and 
such results as are shown at Harper’s Ferry. 
What I hold these gentlemen responsible for— 
criminally responsible to the country—is the agi- 
tation of the public mind in the northern States in 
reference to the property of the southern section | 
of the Union, which is a peculiar property, the 
interference with which involves the security of 
the property, and the safety of its holders; and 
they are responsible so far as their action inter- 
feres with it in any way.. That is what I hold 
them responsible for. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, will the gentlemen upon. the 
Republican side of the House say that the great 
element of their party is not the anti-slavery sen- 
timent? Will they deny that it is not that which 
has given them their present power? Will they 
say that it has not given them their increase, from 
the days when Abolitionists were very few, up to 
the present day? Will they say that the anti- 
slavery sentiment is not the very life and soul of 
the existence of the Republican party?. Will 
they say that it is not that sentiment which gives 
unity and strength and success to their party? 
Will they deny that they do not look to the in- 
crease of this sentiment for further strength for 
their party? Will they deny that they.do not 
look to inerease upon that ground to secure the 
control of this branch of the national Legisla- 
ture, and even of the Fedcral Government itself, 
in the next presidential clection? Wil they deny 
that the anti-slavery sentiment is not the dust 
which they throw into the cyes of the people, to 
blind them to all other matters? Is not that the 
sentiment by which they rally their people to the 
support of their party? No, sir; they will not 
deny that. 

Mr. CURTIS. Ido deny that the anti-slavery 
sentiment is materially stronger in the North now 
than it was when this Government was formed. 
The North was then anti-slavery, arfd it is anti- 
slavery now. The North disposed of slavery, 
and our friends in the South adopted it. e 
would be hypocrites at the North, if we said that d 
we were in favor of slavery, per se. z 

But, sir, slavery has been extended. It has 
extended in greater proportion than our country, 
both in numbers andin States. When this Gov- 
ernment was formed, five thirteenths of the States 
were slave States, and now you have fifteen thirty- 
thirds of slave States. Slavery has been extended 
into the Territories. And, sir, it seems that the 
Democratic party has no-other great leading ele- 
ment than that of pro-slavery, and slavery exten- 
sion. As the people of the North, and as Repub- 
licans, we are, therefore, driven into antagonism 
with the Democratic party. That party is repre- 
sented upon this floor, and clsewhere, as a great 
pro-slavery party, encroaching upon our rights 
and our progress in regard to freedom, J am 
obliged to the gentleman for an opportunity to 
make this explanation, which is designed to show 
the propriety of an organization against slavery 
extension. 

Mr. McRAE. Thave this denial to make in the 
first instance for the Democratic party: that party 
is not a pro-slavery party, nor is it aggressive 
upon any section of the Union. Ideny that itis 
pro-slavery, or that it gives rise to any opposition 
or organization like that upon the other side of 
the House. The gentleman reverses the proposi- 
tion. Thc anti-slavery party is aggressive. We 
stand upon the defensive. The Democracy, with 
which I am allied, stand upon thd defensive in 
regard to this slavery question. Weask nothing 
for slavery except what it is entitled to under con- 
stitutional guarantees. The anti-slavery party 
upon the other side arc the aggressive party; they | 
say that they mean politically to control slavery 
without reference to its constitutional guarantees. 
We have to defend ourselves. i 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I have to say, further, that 
when this Government was formed, every State 
in the Union, except Massachusetts, was a slave | 
State. Slave States made this Government, and 
slavery gave to the gentleman from Lowa and his! 


the Union. which they. so much praise. Si 


stitutional rights and guarantees. | 
Mr. CUR 


against cight free States, and it is clear therefore 
that free $ 


into the Union unless that provision was put into 
the Constitution. I make the point now, for the 
purpose of using it, if, at any time, this question 
of the African slave trade shall be brought before 
this House for discussion, that that is an admis- 
sion upon the part of the gentleman, that that pro- 
vision was put into the onstitution, not: for the 
purpose of giving to Congress the power to abol- 
ish the slave trade, but for the purpose ofinducing 
two slave States. to come in as members of tho 
Confederacy ;and.thatal) laws passed by Congress 
prohibiting thé African slave trade under that 
clause of the Constitution, are entirely unconsti- 
tutional and without foundation in that instru- 
ment. 

My reading of the history of the country is, as 
I stated before, that all the States, with one ex- 
ception, at the time they came into the Union, 
were slave States, and recognized slavery by their 
laws. The recognition of the institution by its 
laws is what constitutes a State a slave State, in 
my opinion. They were all slave States, except 
Massachusetts; she did not, by her laws recog- 
nize the institution. ` 

Therefore, Lam right in the position T assumed, 
and I made it so plain, before the last remarks of 
the gentleman, that they were the aggressive and 
we the defensive party, that they were the anti- 
slavery party, while the Democratic party was 
neither pro nor anti-slavery, simply. sustaining 
the constitutional rights of all sections of the 
coufitry, that it is not necessary that I should en- 
large further upon that point now.. What I was 
saying was—and gentlemen of the Republican 
party will not deny it—that anti-slavery was the 


elementary principle which lay at the foundation 


of their organization. The whole hody of them 
will admit and not deny that, for it is too. pal- 
pable to the country. | NERES 
Listen to what another distinguished member 
of that party. says; and he agrees with the gen- 
tleman in one part of the proposition—that which 
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relates ‘to the Democrácy—but'hedocs not agree 
with him ‘as to. the other part of it. Here is what 
the, most distinguished leader of the Republican 
party says in reference to what is the element 
upon-which this party has its foundation and its 
existence; = 0o T oO 7 

“i Subserviency to slavery is a law wiitten not only upon 
the forehead of the Democratic: party, but alse in its very 


soul? : 


- 


< That, sir, I utterly deny, and the facts which 
are before the country sustain me in my denial: 
‘ “So resistance to slavery and devotion. to freedom, the 
popular element, now actively working for the Republican 
party among the people, must and willbe the resources for 
its ever renewing strength and constant invigoration.” 
That is what Mr. Sewarp said in his Roches- 
ter speech, and it is truc, ‘and what the Repub- 
lican party knows to be’true, in reference to its 
organizations = 00 ; ` 
Now, Mr. Clerk, I wish to call the attention of 
the House to the fact that while the Republican 
party say that if they have the control of the Gov- 


ernment they will give to every portion of the. 


Union its constitutional rights, yct that what they 
understand to be our constitutional rights we un- 
derstand to be thedestruction of our constitutional 
rights. “The Republican party will not deny that 
itis part. of their platform that they claim for 
Congress sovercignty over the Territories in ref- 
erence to the question of slavery. Well, sir, if 
they have the political control of the Government, 
Task them if they will not consider. it constitu- 
tional legislation to exclude slavery from the Tor- 
ritories by direct act of Congress? Certainly. 
Gentlemen on the other side all nod assent. Well, 
that is precisely what the South says is uncon- 
stitutional legislation, and a violation of her con- 
stitutional rights. How then can it be worth any 
thing for those gentlemen to ‘say that if they get 
control of the Government they are in favor of 
giving to cach section its constitutional rights? It 
is worth nothing to say so, unless we know what 
they. understand to be the constitutional rights of 
any particular section of the country. Howdoes 
that place the Republican party with reference to 
the position of the slave States of the Union? I 
hold in. my hand some resolutions passed by a 
State convention of the State of Georgia—Gcorgia, 
a State which is recognized as conservatite, asa 
Union-loving State*-upon mature deliberation of 
all her rights in connection with the anti-slavery 
logislation of the North, after the passage of the 
compromise measures of 1850. One of those reso- 
lutions is this: 

“That the State of Georgia, in tire judgment of her con- 
vention, will and ought to resist, even asa last resort, to the 
disruption of every tie which binds her to the Union, any 
act of Congress prohibiting the introduction of slavery into 
the Territories of Utah and New Mexico,” 


These Territorics were named because they 
were the only ones then open. Hero, then, isthe 
resolution of the State of Georgia declaring that, 
asa member of the Confederacy, she will resist 
such legislation, to the disruption of every tie that 
binds her to the Union. In what condition does 
it place the Republican party? It places them in 
the condition of being aggressors on the consti- 
tutional rights of the South to an extent which 
forces the southern States to take the ground that 
they will not remain in the Union if this legisla- 

ion be carried out. The State of Mississippi took 
the same position, and stands on it to-day. Re- 
publican members say to us that they are for the 
Constitution and the Union, and that they will 
give to every section of the Union its constitu- 
tional rights; but, according to their construction 
of it, such legislation is a total denial and destruc- 
tion of the rights of the South. 


Well, sir, what else will they do? They will | 


abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, under 
the claim of the sovercignty of Congress over the 
question of slavery in the Territories, and on the 
further ground that Congress has the right tg ex- 
ciusive logislation in this District. If the Repub- 
licans succeed in getting legislative control of the 
Government, I put it to them whether they would 
not consider it constitutional legislation to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and whether 
they do not mean to do it? Why, certainly, sir; 
they admit it. Well, the State of Georgia has 
declared that if they do that act without the con- 
sent of the slaveholders of the District, and with- 
out petition from them, she will resist it to the 
dissolution of the Union. The State of Missis- 


sippi has taken the same 
such reservation. > = ; ‘ 

Mr: GARTRELL. I desire to correct the gen- 
tleman on that point. The resolution is incor- 

rectly. reported. "The State of Georgia, in her 
convention, solemnly declared that she will disrupt 
every tie that binds her-to the Union if the Con- 
| gress of the United States abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia, without any qualification 
whatever. ` Mig 

Mr. McRAE. Iam glad to receive the expla- 
nation from the gentleman from Georgia. That 
was my own opinion, too; but I report it to the 
House as I find it published in Cluskey’s Political 
Text Book. . + . 

This shows that what Republicans regard as 
constitutional legislation, the States of Georgia 
and Mississippi declare they will regard as a total 
annihilation and destruction of their constitutional 

rights. 

So the Republicans would claim the right, 
whether theyexercised it or not, to abolish slavery 
in thé forts, arsenals, and dock-yards of the States 
where it exists. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. KiLcore] said he would not do that; but 
he did not say that he would not claim the right 
and constitutional power to do it; and, perhaps, 
his opinions would be of no valuc when the 

arty gets ‘political control of the Government. 

ell, that is another position, which the States of 
Mississippi and Georgia have taken as being sub- 
versive of the constitutional rights of the South; 
and which they will resist to the dissolution of 
the Union. 

The gentleman from Indiana has said that he 
would not interfere with slavery where it now 
exists; but he would confine it strictly within the 
limits of the States. I suppose I may safely say 
that for his party; and I suppose that the party 
would be in favor of legislation to abolish the 
trade in slaves between the States. Would ‘not 
the Republican party do that? We all know that 
it would. That is what has been petitioned for 
in pet years. The great leader of the party says, 
in his Rochester Speech, that that is one of the 
things they would do, if they had the control of 
the Government. Well, the States of Georgia 
and of Mississippi have declared that that legis- 
lation which the Republican party deem consti- 


position without any 


b to a dissolution of the Union. 

Again, f ask whether the Republican party, if 
they had the control of this branch of Congress, 
would not consider it constitutional and right to 
receive petitions to amend the Constitution so as 
to abolish slavery in the States ultimately ? Would 
they not consider that constitutional legislation? 
and would they notreceive these petitions ? Would 
not this Hall be flooded with Abolition petitions? 
not, perhaps, to abolish slavery in the States, but 
to take such steps as will enable them to abolish 
it by an amendment to the Constitution? That 
is what they woulddo. Task whether they would 


of the States and amend the Constitution, and to 
hen the gentleman from New York [Mr. 


that they ought to put the negro out of the House, 
he meant something more than the mere removal 
of this question out of it. 
the Republican party had control of this Govern- 


to deprive the southern States of representation 
on the slave basis. 

Task, again, whether they would not consider 
it constitutional legislation to repeal or modify the 
fugitive slave law? The gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Conwy] said, the other day, that the Repub- 
lean party in Ohio'is in favor cithcr of the present 
fugitive slave law, or, if that be abolished, in 
favor of the law of 1793; but my friend on the left 
{Mr. Cox] so utterly refuted that statement, that 
it was left unquestioned in the judgment of the 
House that the Republican pariy was not in favor 
of the repeal of that law; and of the substitution of 
a better one under the law of 1793. Bat my friend 
did not go to the fact, that what the Republicans 
of Ohio do want, and mean to have, is, if they get 
the control of the Government and give us a fu- 
gitive slave law at all, to give us one which will 


entitle the fugitive to a trial by jury. Is not that 


tutional, is total annihilation and destruction of ; 
their constitutional rights, and they will resist it | 


not receive such petitions; and, not only that, but | 
whether they would not actually call a convention | 


deprive us of representation on the slave basis?: | 


Parmer] declared, the first day of the scssion, | 


He meant that when | 


ment, they would so amend the Constitution as | 


f Dea : : 
what you want? Is not that what you mean? Is 


not that what you intend? Do you not call that 
constitutional legislation ? + ae 

‘Well, sir, what would the right of trialby jury 
to fugitives be worth to-us in one of those non- 
slavcholding States under the control ofthe Re- 
publicans, where the anti-slavery sentiment.is so 
strong that you cannot now, by the force and 
power of the Federal Government, recapture a 
fugitive slave without bloodshed and loss pf life? 
The States of Georgia and Mississippi have both 
said, in reference to this question, thatif the fugi~ 
tive slave law is repealed or so modified as to 
render it valueless to us, as these Republican 
members would render it if they had the control 
of the Government, they will resist it, even to the 
severance of the ties that bind the Union together. 
So you see that what the Republican party call 
constitutional legislation on the subject of slavery, 
is what the South calls the total annihilation and 
destruction. of her rights of property, and wholly 
unconstitutional legislation, and it is. to no pur- 
pose for Republican members to rise and say 
that they are for the Union, for the Constitution, 
and for the constitutional rights of all sections 
under it. “a 8 : 

Now, sir, this being the position of the Repub- 
lican party, and the Democratic party being on 
the defensive, may I not be permitted again to 
ask the attention of what are called the southern 
Opposition members of this House to the condi- 
tion of things as they exist, and to the fact. that 
it becomes their duty to codperate with the Dem- 
ocratic party, which, as I said yesterday, is alone 
lpparty as a capable of contending with that other 


arty as a national organization ? 

Why, sir, look at the condition of things. Here 
is the Republican party in a great plurality;. here 
is the Democratic party ina great plurality over 
the other parties, who are minorities in the House; 
| and yet you see these twenty-two gentlemen be- 
longing to what is called the southern Opposition, 
refusing to coéperate with the Democratic party 
in the election of a Speaker and the organization 
of this House. The South is truly unfortunate 
in having Representatives here who will occupy 
such a position, What do we see on the other 
! hand? Why, we see here, codperating with the 
southern members, twenty-seven Democrats from 
the non-slaveholding States assisting us to organ- 
ize the House. against the Black Republicans. 
While T cannot compliment the southern Oppo- 
|| Sitionists for the position they occupy, certainly 
I have to return my thanks—-and.the South will 
give her thanks—to that noble band of. twenty- 
| seven Democrats from the non-slaveholding States 
who coépcrate with the Representatives from the 
South here in defense of their constitutional rights, 
j and in enabling them to organize this House 
l! against the Republican party. Why,sir, when you 
call the roll, the very first response in favor of the 
|| Democratic candidate for Speaker comes from a 
gentleman from the non-slaveholding State: of 
i| Ohio, [Mr. AuLen.] Who is it that is to prevent 
the Republican party from getting the control of 
this House and of the Government, but the Dem- 
ocratic party? 

Here is what the great leader of the Republi- 
can party says upon that subject: * 

“I think, féllow-citizens, that I have shown you that it 
is high time for the friends of freedom to rysh to the rescue 
of the Constitution, and that their very first duty is to dis- 
miss the Democratic party from the administration of the 
Government.” 

That, sir, is the announcement of the great 
|| leader of the Republican party, Mr. Szwarp, in 
his Rochester speech. What further does he say 
|| in that speech: f 
“I ask, is there any other party whielrean be more safely 
|; trusted than the Republican party ?” 


I put jn the word “ Republican,” because he 
was referring to that party: 

“Every one knows that it is the Republican party, or 
none, that shall displace the Democratic party.” 

Mr. Sewarp said, in that Rochester speech, that 
| the first duty of the Republican party was to take 
\| the control of the Government; that to do that, 
|| they must dismiss the Democratic party; and that 
it was the Republican party, or none, that was to 
put the Democratic party out of the control of the 
Government. And yet, in the face of this an- 
nouncement of the great leader of the Republican 
party, and in the face of the fact that it is known 
[| that there is no other national organization now 


& 


1859. 


in coritest with the Republicans which has power 
either to cope with it or to defeat it, if that may be 
possible, we sce here southern men, Representa- 
tives of sliveholding constittencies, refusing to 
codperate with the Democratic party, upon which 
the Republicans are making war, and refusing to 
aid us in maintaining the constitutional rights of 
the South in organizing this House. Let these 
things fix the responsibility where it properly 
belongs—upon those who are responsible, not for 
the non-organization of the House, because their 
number may not be sufficient with ours to control 
that question, but responsible for not enabling 
the southern’ Representatives-to present a united 
front against.the Republican party. : 

_ Now, Mr. Clerk, having presented the Repub- 
lican party in its proper attitude, and having 
shown what it considers constitutional legisla- 
tion, and what we are to understand by its giving 
to all sections of the Union and to each State its 
constitutional rights; and having shown the po- 
sition of the Democratic party as a party acting 
on the defensive against these aggressions, I have 
this to say, that everything which is spoken here 
in debate; everything which is written in the news- 
papers, and everything which is done in public 
meetings, which has a tendency to deceive or mis- 
lead either section of the Confederacy in reference 
to the popular sentiment on this great and agi- 
tating question, is calculated to do.injury to the 
whole country; and sach-was especially the char- 
acter of the speeches delivered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr.Crarx] on the one side, and 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Nexson] on 
the other. í ENEG 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Crark] 
asserted upon this floor that he represents one of 
the most intelligent and wealthy portions of New 
York; and that he never saw, until he came to 
this city, an Abolitionist in all his life. He did 
not tell us which one that was. Now, sir, that 
gentleman must know that such a statement, go- 
ing out into the country, may produce, upon the 
` minds of the people of the other section of the 
Union, where this anti-slavery sentiment does not 
exist, misconception; that it is a sentiment calcu- 
lated Ë mislead the people of that other section, 
to throw them off their guard, and induce them 
to believe that, they had guarantees and security 
in public sentiment, at least in one district at the 
North, which they did notanticipate. The gen- 
Ueman knew, when he asserted that fact—I am 
sure that he must have known—that there were 
numbers in his district who voted for Mr. Sew- 
ARD, who would sustain Mr. Sewarp in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, from the State of New 
York, or for any position to which he aspired. 
He rust have known that there was a large anti- 
slavery sentiment in his district; that it would ex- 
press itself in favor of its candidates for every de- 
partment of the State and Federal Governments; 
and that it would continue the slavery agitation 
until this Government was placed in the hands of 
the Republican party. 

That gentleman further asserted it as his con- | 
viction—he repeated it more than once—that the 
great body of the northern people (I supposed he | 
referred especially to the State of New York and 
adjoining States, with the sentiments of which he 
may be more intimately acquainted,) is in favor | 
‘of the great platforms of the Whig and the Dem- 
ocratic parties of 1852, and the platform of the 
Democratic party upon the slavery question in 
1856, upon which the whole Sou 
He made that statement, sir, in the face of the 
fact, which he must have known, that it was upon 
that platform of 1852 that the Whig party went 
ott of existence and sank into the embrace of Ab- 
olitionism. The Whig party was then broken 
down and absorbed by the Abolition sentiment. 
It was superseded as a party by the Republican 
party. The Republican party, we know, has its 
strength from the dissolved clements of the Whig 
party, together with members of the Democratic 
party, who left our ranks, upon this platform, at 
the same time. 

Now, sir, I say that statements like those I have 
referred to, coming from honorable gentlemen 
upon this floor, are calculated to mislead and de- 
ceive the public mind of the South. Everything 
which is‘caleulated to deceive either section is an 
injury to the whole country. 

Mr. Clerk, of the same character with the statc- 


h was united gh 
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ments of the gentleman from New York were 
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| is the great conservative sentiment uttere 
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those of the speech made from the other side-by 
the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr: NELSON] 
Tam not going to comment upon it in detail; fur- 
ther than to say, that he denounced the Demo- 
cratic party, which is the only national organiza~ 
tion that is now at all capable of contending with 
the Republican party. é denounced the Demo- 
cratic party; which Mr. Sewarp says isthe only 
party in the way of the Republican. party ón its 
march to power. He denounced the Demo¢ratic 
party, which Mr. Seward says must be put out 
of the control of the Government: the Democratic 
party, which Mr. Sewarp says can-be put out of 
this Government only by the Republican party. 

The speech of the gentleman from Tennessée 
went further. He attributed to southern. gentle- 
men upon this floor, and in the South, who enter- 
tain, as he says, extreme views, the position that 
they held the same attitude in this Government 
that northern fanatics do. There is no such class 
of people in the South. I say, then, that that 
speech is calculated to produce the impression in 
the minds of northern men that the sentiment in 
the South is not up to the measure of the defense 
of its rights upon this slavery question. It is 
calculated to mislead the northern mind, to thè 
injury alike of the North and the South. 

Of the same character, sir, are the proceedings 
at some of these Union meetings now being held 
in the North. J say they mislead the public sen- 
tinient at the South. So far as I am intrusted 
with the rights of my people here, so far as Iam 
a sentinel upon the walls, 1 will carefully guard 
their interests. I will sce that ho sentiment shall 
go out from here or in the public proceedings of 
the country calculated to mislead or deceive the 
popular mind at the South. I hold in my hand 
the New York Herald, of December 9th, instant, 
containing the procecdings of what is called “a 
great Union meeting, in the city of Boston,” to 
give assurance to the southern people that there 
is a sound conservative sentiment in the North 
which will protect the South in its constitutional 
rights; that there are sound conservative men 
enough at the North to prevent calamity to us. 
Let us see what was the sentiment avowed in 
that meeting that is to gv out as the expression on 
the part of the people of Boston and Massachu- 
setts into the southern States. I will read an ex- 
tract from the speech of the president of that 
meeting. Let us sce whether the South can rely 
upon those who hold such sentiments as he ex- 
pressed; whether we can rely upon them as an 
assurance that there is enough conservative, sound 
men against anti-slavery sentiment in the North 
to protect tis in our constitutional rights. Presi- 
dent Lincoln, after uticring general patriotic sen- 
timents, speaking of John Brown, says: 

‘Let it be borne in mind that John Brown was, at the 
time, a citizen of a free State, his family and property under 
the protection of a free State, while himself with all his kin 
were strangers to the population and the soil of the slave 
State of Virginia.” . 

_ Well, sir, he then seems to become alarmed at 
ihe fact that he had even to call Virginia a slave 
State. Listen to what follows: 

« Fellow-citizeng, | trust I need not say, fa this presence, 
that £ am no advocate for oppression in any of its forms. J 
am a friend to freedom, as are you all, I would restrict 
slavery to its narrowest legalized limits. [Cheers and ap- 
plause.]’? 

Could the Republicans here say any more? Is 
not that precisely their position? And ve that 

7 by the 
president of the great Union meeting in Boston— 
to go out as the sentiment of Boston and Massa- 
chusctts—to give the South assurance that there 
is sufficient conservative sentiment at the North 
to preserve us from calamity. The gentleman 
from Indiana, [Mr. Enexssi,| near me, says that 
Governor Lincoln is himself a member of the 
Republican party. I should judge so, from his 
remarks. Further, he says: > 

« And do whatever was in my power to remove it from 
the whole land, whenever and as soon as, in the goodness 
andmerey of God, it could be done with wisdom and safety. 
(Loud and continued cheering and applausc.] We are all 
lovers of liberty. There isnot a singic pro-slavery man, in 
the opprobrious sense of that term, in ail this vast assem- 
bly; no, not one. [Applausc.] 

Could the Republicans do anything more than 
remove slavery from the land wherever it exists, 
as soon as it could be done in God’s wisdomand 
mercy, which they call the constitutional way: 
«We are all lovers of liberty.” What liberty? 
Liberty of the white man and the black man. 


outbursts of applause? i: = | 


That is what they mean by “lovers of 
and'that is*what the Republicans: mean 
dom—freedom: of the white: man and freedon 
the black man. ©: SUPRA bl E> She 

Mr. Clerk, we do not ask those men who are 
holding these Union meetings for the purpose ‘of 


‘showing us that there isa conservative sentiment 


in the North which would-be supposed to comerup 
to the rescue ‘of our constitutional rights; to be 
pro-slavery men. | We ask’ them ‘to be constitu- 
tional. men—anti-slavery nren-in the sense ‘which 
we understand the Republican party not to ‘be— 
thatisi not to agitate that question before the 
public mind, and not to ‘raise up: the’ prejudices 
and inflame ‘the: passions “of ‘the people ‘of the 
North against the South upon the cutie hag 
`- Now, sir, the newspaper press heralds forth to 
the South that this was a great meeting designed 
to give assurance of a conservative sentiment. at 
the North. I have in my hand the National In- 
telligencer of yesterday, which is considered: a 
conservative paper, and I believe itis: Itis ¢er- 
tainly a paper of very great influence in the coun- 
try, and especially with all that party which com- 
prises what are called the conservative men of the 
country. Hear what it says in reference to this 
speech of General Lincoln: et ` 

cc The president [Governor Lincoln] opened the speaking. 
His reception was grand, and characterized. by-unbounded 
enthusiasm; and'so ‘completely ‘did his bald ‘positions, his 
glorious rasping down. of treason and rebellion, and his inr 
dignant presentation of Abolitionism; chime in.with, the 


‘ wath, the 
temper of the mecting, that he could hardly get through 
some of his sentences before he was stopped: by tremendous 


‘Well, sir, T have read to the Howse’a part of 
the speech, which does not seem to’ chinte in ‘so 
much with “ indignant presentation” of Abolition- 
ism, and which was interrupted by great bursts 
of applause. AlI mean to say is, without disre- 
spect to that paper, that papers that publish such 
proceedings, and comment upon them in that way, 
in the face of the fact that the man who presided 
over that meeting declared that he would 

< Do whatever was in his power to remove slavery from 
the whole land, whenever and as soon as in the goodness 
and mercy of God it could’be done with wisdom’ and 
safety.” a ad 

I say they do great injustice to the South, and 
a country generally; by misleading the public 
mind. i : See 

What followed that speech? It was followed 
by resolutions, carefully prepared and drawn; 
and what are they? | Not a set of glittering, but. 
of gloorny generalities. I say “gloomy gener- 
alities,” for the reason that they are drawn in 
general terms; and there is not a solitary one of 
them which goes to the pointof attacking the anti- 
slavery sentiment and excitement of the North, 
out of which all the evils of Abolitionism grow—— 
not one. There is a clause in the resolution next 
to the last, whieh condemns the sentiment of those 
who have encouraged, by anything they have 
heretofore done or said, what occurred at Harper’s 
Ferry. But that clause was ‘not meant-to apply 
at all to the original anti-slavery excitement, out 
of which all these evils grow. If it was, it would 
have condemned the president of that meeting in 
the speech which he made. It was only meant 
to apply to cases in which attacks have been made 
upon us, such as at Harper’s Ferry, and other 
like ones. Weask.no sympathy from them upon 
that point. The South asks no sympathy from 
the North for an outbreak of that character, which 
grew out of the sentiments which the Republicans 
preach. Virginia has shown that she required 


| no sympathy and no help. What Virginia wants, 


and what the South wants, is, that this agitation 
shall cease; that this anti-slavery sentiment shall 
be resisted, as the source and cause out of which 
all these mischiefs and evils grow. 

What followed in that meeting? Why; sit, a 
patriotic speech from a great and good man— 
Edward Everett—a man admitted, I believe, to be 
a great and good man, by all; but, sir, who had 
never sound sentiments upon this slavery ques- 
tion: He makes a general patriotic speech, in 
terms such, of course, as all would approve. ` But 
there is nothing in it which assails these anti- 
slavery movements at the right quarter. f 

What follows next? Why, sir, a speech from 
General Cushing, whom T hadthought the’ sound - 
ost of all our friends at the North; on whom I 
thought I could rely as ‘aman willing to breast the 


storm of fanaticiem, and to arrest anti-slavery in 


. 
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ject of slavery. 
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all its.stages, He opens his speech witha eulogy 
on president. Lincoln, who has. delivered these 
anti-slavery sentiments that I. have read to you; 
and he closes his eulogy by stating that he [Lin- 
coln}.‘‘nobly wears the mantle of Choate and of 
Webster,” and that.‘ in such thoughts and words 
of transcendent eloquence as he alone, of living 
men, commands, he had spoken here in favor of 
the. peace and honor of Massachusetts.” What 
further does Mr..Cushing say? In another por- 
tion of his speech, most of which I admit to be 
patriote in general terms, he speaks of Wendell 
Phillips, Lloyd Garrison, Theodore Parker, Wal- 
do. Emerson, and Gerrit Smith, as men who, by 
constantly brooding on the one single idea—“‘ that 
idea a right.one, if you please, in its object’’*—had 
become monomaniacs.. Well, sir, he there asserts 
that.the idea of. those rabid abolition revolution- 
ists, with.whom even the Republicans deny asso- 
ciation, was “‘right in its object.” Now, Mr. 
Clerk, L wish itunderstood that I am notdenounc- 
ing these proceedings at all. I have not used a 
harsh expression in regard to them. ButI am 
explaining the position that I take. Everything 
said and done that is calculated to mislead or de- 
ceive the popular mind, in cither section of the 
country, is injurious to the whole; and I have re- 
ferred to these things simply to show that what is 
called a great Union. mecting to protect the con- 
stitutional rights of the South was conducted by 

ersons who expressed such sentiments as these 
in reference to slavery. . 

I had intended, Mr. Clerk, to review, to some 
extent, one or two of the speeches made on the 
other side, especially the speech made by the gen- 
teman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Foruen] 
whose position was not understood until that 
speech was addressed to the House, and which 
identifies him, as I take it, with the Republican 
party. I intended to have referred especially to 
that portion of it where he speaks of the compro- 
mises of the Constitution, and of the compromises 
of legislation that have been made on the slavery 
question, and that, he says, have been violated 
onthe part of the South. But my time and strength 
only allow me to notice them briefly. : 

One of those compromises was, that we gained 

the basis for the fugitive slave law. How has 
that compromise been violated by the South? All 
that we have gained under it was, first, the law of 
1793, and next the law of 1850, called the fugitive 
slave law, for the recapture of our fugitive slaves, 
How could we violate it? We have not violated 
it, but the non-slaveholding States, under Repub- 
lican control, have undertaken to deprive us of its 
benefit. So far as the Federal Legislature is con- 
cerned, it has done its duty by the passage of a 
law which, if not resisted by the anti-slavery son- 
timent of the North and by the Republican party, 
would have secured to us the benefits of that com- 
promise of the Constitution, if hẹ choose to call 
it one. Tnever considered it a compromise at all; 
I consider it one of the plain requirements of the 
Constitution, which was entered into without ref- 
erence to any compromise on the slavery question. 
Edo not think that the history of the adoption of 
this basis for the fugitive slave law will show that 
it was ever regarded as a compromise on the sla- 
very question at all, 

But, sir, so far from our violating this, we do 
complain,and have aright to complain, that while 
ihe national Legislature has donc us justice, the 
non-slaveholding States, in which the Republican 
anti-slavery sentiment is predominant, deprive us 
of the benefits of the law, by refusing to allow it 
to beexecuted properly within their limits; therc- 
fore, if there is any injury done on either side on 
this question, itis an injury dene by the people 
of these non-slaveholding States to the people of 
the South. The proposition is directly the re- 
verse of what the gentleman has stated. 

Ho says that another of the compromises of 
the Constitution, on the slavery question, was 


that the South was to be entitled to Federal rep- i 


resentation on the slave basis of three fifths. 
Well, J never understood thatas being a compro- 
mise between the North and South, on the sub- 
I understood it to be a provision 
of the Constitution, inserted to do what was just 
to the South, giving her her aa weight of rep- 


resentation in the Congress of the United States. | 


The Constitution, as Ù have said, was made alto- 
gether by slaveholders, and was adopted by slave- 
holding ‘States, The gentleman says we have 


violated all of the five. compromises... How have 
we violated this? Has not the Federal. census 
been taken,.and have we not, in the enumer- 
ation, simply obtained justice under this clause 
of the Constitution—our proper right of repre- 
sentation here? Who will undertake to violate 
it, and who does violate it? . Who deprives us of 
its benefits? Why,the people of.the non-slave- 
holding States. And how do they do it? Why, 
sir, every fugitive slave that escapes from the 
South diminishes our numbers, on which our rep- 
resentation here is based; and through the refusal 
of the non-slaveholding Republican States to re- 
turn to us our fugitives, under the fugitive slave 
law, they not only deprive us of our property, 
but they deprive us, to some extent, of our basis 
of representation upon this floor. They, there- 
fore, attack us, not only in our rights of prop- 
erty, but our right of representation upon this 
floor and our political rights in the country. So 
the violation is on their side, sir. 

L have nothing to say with reference to the vio- 
lation of the compromises of 1850 and 1854, which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania linked together, 
except that when he says that the whole South 
came forward and swept away the Missouri com- 
promise, he is utterly mistaken; because that com- 
promise was swept away by what were called the 
compromise measures of 1850. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Crarx] himself, while he 
attributed to what he termed the repeal of the 
Missouri compromise the excitement which at 
the time grew up at the North on the slavery 
question, admitted that he saw nothing incon- 
sistent in the provisions of the compromise meas- 
ures of 1850 and the Kansas-Nebraska bill, by 
which he considered the Missouri compromise 
repealed. What was termed the repeal of the 

isSouri compromise in the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, was a simple declaration that it was rendered 
null and void by the principle of the compromise 
of 1850; so that the South did not come forward 
and sweep away the compromise of 1820; but it 
was swept away by those who advocated the 
compromise measures of 1850, which were advo- 
cated alike by the North and by the South. The 
men of the South are net responsible for it. 

As for the compromises of 1850 and 1854, the 
question is still unsettled in the mind of the coun- 
try whether they have been violated or not. So 
far as the Kansas-Nebraska bill is concerned, I 
was nota member of Congress when that bill was 

assed, but I was satisfied with its provisions, and 

maintain it now. I maintain the doctrine which 
Tunderstand to he the essential and leading feature 
of the bill, taken from the compromisemeasures of 
1850—the- doctrine of non-intervention; and‘l un- 
derstand il toapply simply to the power of Congress 
with reference cither to establishing or prohibiting 
slavery in the Territories. I understand that the 
whole discussion of this subject, so far as any pro- 
tection was asked with reference to slavery, went 
at that time simply to the fact of such protec- 
tion as might establish slavery in the Territories, 
and that non-intervention at that time was onl 
understood to mean non-intervention to establish 
or prohibit slavery; and that it never was under- 
stood then to mean, and never has been under- 
stood since to mean; that it could not then be un- 
derstood to mean, and cannot now be understood 
to mean, that it applies to the non-protection of 
slavery where it was established. That is my 
view of the Kansas-Nebraska act; and that brings 
me to the point at which | intend to ¢xpress my 
opinion freely and fully to this House as to what 
i consider right and proper to be done by the 
Democratic party at the Charleston convention in 
reference to the construction of the Cincinnati 
platform, and the position which that party should 
occupy in the coming coatest for the Presidency. 

Sir, my opinion, as one member of the Demo- 
cratic paty, is, that common fairness, common 
honesty, that the integrity of the great Democratie 
party, to which the country owes so much for its 
prospcrity in the past, its greatness in the present, 
and its hopes and prospects m the future—I say 
that it is due to the integrity of that great party 
that its platform should be so laid down, and so 
construcd, that every man who stands upon jt, 
every man who is a member of its organization, 
at. the North or at the South, should know pre- 
cisely what it means; and, as one Democrat, I am 
in favor of the Charleston convention placing such 
a construction and such an interpretation on the 


Democratic platform that no member of the party, 
noman m any section of the Union, shall mistake 
its meaning. ‘Thatis the position which I occupy 
upon that.subject; and inorder to accomplish that, 
I would have the convention adopt a resolution 
affirming its adherence to the platform adopted at 
Cincinnati, and giving to it an_interpretation in 
accordance with the opinion and decision of the Su- 
preme Court, in the Dred Scott case, on the consti» 
tutional principles of the Government in reference 
to slavery—the constitutional right of the citizens 
of the South to remove, with their slave property, 
into a Territory, and protection to that property 
whenit is in the Territory.. That is what I think 
would make it plain; and that is the position 
which, if I were to be a member of that conven- 
„tion, I would advocate. Now gentlemen under- 
stand my position upon-that question: 

Mr. Clerk, in the running debate which we had 
Yesterday evening, and in which various inter- 
rogatories were propounded to me, I was endeav-. 
oring to ascertain the positions of gentlemen who 
asked me questions and not to state my own, and 
I did not state them. Ido not think, however, 
that questions as to whether a gentleman is for 
Mr. Dovexas or for this Administration, have any- 
thing to do with the election of a Speaker. The 
true question is, what are the great interests of the 
country, and what do those interests demand? 
Do they.demand that a Republican or a Democrat 
should be clected Speaker of this House? That 
ig the true question, sir; and these questions which 
gentlemen ask as to what is my opinion about this 
man or that man for the Presidency, have no per- 
tinency and no relevancy, in my opinion, to the 
organization of the House. But, sir, as I have 
said, I am always ready to give my opinion, and 
ifany gentleman will ask it on my own side of 
the House who has a right to ask it, as it isa 
matter between Democrats, he shall have 1t fully 
and fairly. ; 

I have. already given my opinion as to what I 
think ought to be the position of the Democratic 
party, at Charleston, in making a nomination for 
the Presidency. If the convention pursue the 
course which I deem to be the proper one, it will 
nominate a candidate who will accept a platform 
constructed as I have stated. If the convention 
docs not give to its platform g plain meaning, so 
that it may not be misunderstood, then it will be 
for me to decide whether I will give my support 
to any man who may be nominated upon it. 

There is another question upon which I pro- 
pose to give my opinion. As I have exposed the 
position of the Republican party, in what they 
consider the constitutional administration of the 

i| Government, I suppose they would like to know 
what I would do in the event of the election of a 
member of the Republican party as President of 
| the United States. I will not hesitate to give it. 
Before, however, I give my opinion, let me give 
the opinions of some other gentlemen. I want. 
them to go out with mine. Task the Clerk to read 
what I send to him. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“Sir, you have been pleased to say, that I have the Union 
of these States at heart; this, sir, is most true, for if there 
be one object dearer to me than any other, it is the unity, 
prosperity, and glory of this great Republic; and I confess 
frankly, sir, that I fear itis in danger. I say nothing of any 
particular section, much less of the several candidates be- 
fore the people. F presume they are all honorable men. 
But, sir, what do we see? An exasperated feelingbetween 
the North and the South, on the most exciting of all topics, 
resulting in bloodshed and organized military array. 
ie. “ But this snot aul, sir. We see a political party present- 

ing candidates for the Presidency and Vice Presidency, 
selected for the first time from the free States alone, with 
the avowed purpose of electing these candidates by suf- 
frages of one partof the Union only, to rule over the whole 
United States. Can it be possible that those who are ën- 
gaged in such a measure can have seriously reflected upon 
the consequences which must inevitably follow, in case of 
success? Canthey have the madness or the folly to believe 
that our southern brethren would submit to be governed by 
such a Chief Magistrate? Would he be required to follow 
the same rule ‘prescribed_by those who @lected him, in 
making his appointments? Ifa man living south of Mason 
and Dixen’s line be not worthy to be President or Vice 
President, would it be proper to select one from the same 
quarter as one of his cabinet council, or to represent the 
nation in a foreign country?. Or, indeed, to collect the rev- 
enue, or administer the laws of the United States? If not, 
what new rule is the President to adopt in selecting men 
for office, that the people themselves discard in selecting 
him? These are serious but practical questions, and in 
order to appreciate them fully, itis only necessary to turn 
the tables upon ourselves. Suppose that the South, having 
a majority of the clectoral votes, should declare that they 
would only have slaveholders for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, and should elect such, by their exclusive sufirages, to 
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rule over us at the North. ” Do you think we would submit 
to it? No, not for a moment. And do you believe that 
your southern brethren are jess sensitive on this subject than 
you are, or less jealous of their rights? If you do, letme tell 
you that you are mistaken. And, therefore, you must see 
that if this sectional party succeeds, it leads inevitably to 
the destruction of this beautiful fabric, reared by our fore- 
fathers, cemented by their blood, and bequeathed to us as 
a priceless inheritance. 

“tell you, my friends, that I feel deeply, and therefore I 
speak earnestly on this subject, [cries of ‘You're right] 
for I feel that you are in danger.”’- 

That sir, is the opinion of Mr. Fillmore, given 
in a. speech which he made at Albany, in July, 
1856. . He is regarded as the great head of the 
conservative party of this country. It seems, 
when he took that position in his speech at Al- 
bany, that those to whom he spoke cried, “Go 
on; you are right.” Mr. Fillmore, the leader of 
the southern Oppositionists upon this floor, took 
the position that the people of the North could not 
submit to the election of a purely sectional can- 
didate upon the part of the slaveholders, and there 
were cries of “Go on; you are right.” He was 
sustained by northern sentiment. Let me read 
the position of another man, who is the leader 
of another great party: 

« Having spent my manhood, though not my whole life, 
in a free State, no aristocracy of any kind, much jess an 
aristocracy of slaveholders, shall ever make the laws of the 
land in which I shall be content to live.” 

‘Who says that? It is the language of the leader 
of another great party; it is the language of Mr. 
Sewarp, the great leader of the Republican party. 
It is the language of Mr. Sewarp’s speech at 
Rochester. I have got, then, the leaders of two 
great parties committed to this proposition. What 
further does he say? 

« Having seen the society around me universally engaged 
in agriculture, manufactures, and trade, which were inno- 
cent and beneficent, I shall never be a denizen of a State 
where men and women are reared as cattle, and bought and 
sold as merchandise ! When that evil day shall come, and all 
further effort at resistance shali be impossible, then, if there 
shall be no further hope for redemption than I can now 
foresee, I shall say, with Franklin, while looking abroad 
over the whole earth for a more congenial home, ¢ Where 
liberty dwells, there is my country.’ ”? 

He refers, I presume, to some country where 
black men and white men have liberty alike. The 
énly difference between the two great leaders is, 
that Mr. Fillmore, the leader of the conservative 

arty, would resist the Government under a slave- 
holder, and the leader of the Republican party 
would run away from it. Both take the position 
that they would not submit to it. Suppose I take 
the same position, and say thatif a Republican is 
clectéd President upon their programme as Í have 
stated it—if a Republican is clected upon the basis 
of the organization ofthe Republican party, which, 
in securing the Federal Government, is, by legis- 
lative enactment, to annihilate the rights, under 
«the Constitution, belonging tothe South—then, in 
that event, I will not live under such a Govern- 
ment, then I will not submit to it. If I stated that, 
what would be the result? Why, sir, you would 
sec it published in a thousand papers that Lama 
disunionist and a traitor. I would be denounced 
as a fire-cater. Cannot I take the same position, 
cannot men from the South take the same posi- 
tion, that has been taken by the great leader of 
those who profess to be conservative, and that 
has been taken by the great leader of the. Repub- 
lican party, without being called disunionists and 
traitors? “Why, sir, if fam a disunionist and a 
traitor, they must be all in the same category— 
they are all disunionists and traitors Ido not 
denounce any as such. My speech is not made 
in the spirit or terms of a disunionist, but in a 
spirit of argument, and with a fair statement of 
facts, and the position and principles of public 
men. 
Well, sir, I do not hesitate to say here, as I 
said to my constituents at home—and I was sent 
here, first, without sceking the position, and I was 
sent back again without opposition—that if a Re- 
publican President is clected upon that platform 
under which they say they will legislate the rights 
of the southern portion of the Confederacy away, 
I, for one, am not willing to submit to it. I said 
to my constituents, and to the people at the cap- 
ital of my State, on my way here, that if such an 
event did occur, while it would be their duty to 
determine the course which the State would pur- 
sue, it would be my privilege to counsel with 
them as to what I believed to be the proper course; 
and I said to them, what I say now and will al- 
ways say in such an event, that my counsel would 


ererice to the loss of constitutional rights, and 
consequent degradation and dishonor, in it. That 
is my position, and it is the position which I 
know the Democratic party of the State-of Mis- 
sissippi will maintain. ; 

One remark in reference to the Union, and Lam 
done. Fora constitutional Union E have as much 
respect and as much devotion as any man; but, 


have no respect, no veneration, no, attachment, I 
differ from the gentlemen who think the Union 


that a constitutional Union cannot last without it; 
but the hanging together of the States may exist 
when the spirit of the Constitution has passed 
away; and it is for that Union I say I have no re- 
spect, no veneration, and no attachment. I say, 
in reference to the Union, that in the existing con- 
dition of things as they now present themselves 
before the country, with an anti-slavery party ar- 
rayed with the power it has, with the prospect 
and probability of their getting control of the 
Federal Government to carry out their principles, 
by legislation—in that condition, I say, while I 
would not now break up the Government, yet, 
if the Union were not made, I would not now 
make it. . 

_ And I have further to say, that I have no song 
to sing the praises of the Union outside of the 
Constitution, or a Union under the forms of the 
Constitution, when its spirit has gone. I have no 
harp or timbrel with which to celebrate its future 
victories over the rights of the South. It proved 
itself stronger than the constitutional rights of the 
South in 1850. My fears are that, while the forms 
of the Constitution may last, with its spirit passed 
away, it will prove itself stronger than constitu- 
tional liberty in this Government. 

Mr. CARTER obtained the floor. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I ask the gentleman to give 
way to me for a moment. 

Mr. CARTER. I desire only to make a short 
personal explanation. It wjll occupy only a few 
minutes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I hope the House will pro- 
ceed to a ballot. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from New York 
has the floor for a personal explanation. f 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Clerk, I rise, not for the 
purpose of making a speech, but that I may say 
afew words in the way of explanation. Itisnow 
going on two weeks since we came together as the 

epresentatives of a free and enlightened people, 
for the purpose of forming a Congress ofthe United 
States. The people who sent us here require cer- 
tain duties to be performed. Is there no respon- 
sibility resting upon us, which should govern us 
in the discharge of those duties? Do we intend 
to ignore the rights of the people? Are we gov- 
erncd by no principle, no law? Do we mean to 
say to the astonished world that our unbridled 
passions shall be no longer curbed by the whole- 
some restraints of the Government instituted by 
our fathers, and left as a monument of their un- 


breath, prayed to the God of nations that this Gov- 
ernment might be preserved for all time, as a 
crown of glory to the sons of freedom? 
Gentlemen, this unlicensed course may be sport 
to you; but you’ must remember that it is death 
to the principles of the American Government, 
jy which require strict obedience to all constituted 
laws. You cannot escape the responsibility of 
these proceedings, nor from the effects of the evil 
example which has been set in this House, since 
we have been here assembled; for, seemingly, all 
Jaw has been defied, and unbridled license has 
been given to some of the worst passions of our 
nature, by letting loose the fiery tongue of vitu- 
peration and slander upon States and pegple, de- 
scending also to individuals, andin the mast-violent 
language denouncing them and their motives, be- 
cause they do not see fit to join this party or that 
party, and be bound, hand and foot, to the dictation 
of its leaders. This vituperation is reéchoed by 
the party press, and by individual partisans, from 
all parts of -the country, creating feuds and fac- 
tions among the people, where all should be peace 
and harmony. The people whom I have the honor 
to represent upon this floor, elected me because 


they knew that I was not a servile partisan, yet i 
am now denounced by a certain press, and placed 


| be to take independence out of the Union in pref- 


sir, fora Union without the Constitution, or even | 
with its forms, when the spirit is swept away, I | 


cannot. last without the Constitution. F know } 


dying love of country; and who, with their last j 


among those whom. it calls the imbecilés of this 
House, because I took a seat upon this. sidéof the 
House, and voted, as I then thought, for the best 
good of the country. An imbecile T may: be, but 
not quite so much of one. as I would be, if J 
| should allow myself to be awed or intimidated by, 

any such attacks. $ ` PE 

T have voted. for the nominee of the Republican 
patty for Speaker; but not until Í had learned from 
his own lips that hé was a national man, and that 
he would organize this House, and discharge the 
duties of that office, as a national: man should do, 
for the best good of the country; and Tam willing 
to take his word for it; more espécially as I have 
not heard it questioned during all this strife. All 
that has been laid to his charge is, that he signed 
or recommended a certain book. He has explained 
how that was done. I have another, and, if pos- 
sible, stronger reason for voting for him; and that 
is, because heis the chosen candidate of the largest 
number of this body who have voted for any one 
man; and, under the excited feeling which’ seems 
to prevail here, it will require the largest number 
to sustain any man as Speaker in the discharge of 
his duties, or no order will prevail. < 

Tf there was ever a time in the history of man, 
when the people and their Representatives were 
called upon to ¢xercise reason, with judgment, 
that time is now, for us, and the people who have 
sent us here. When we have shown ourselves 
loyal.to the Government, by obeying its man- 
date, and have organized this House, and taken 
anéW the oath of ‘allegiance, I shall be ready. to 
mect any questions and to give my support, how- 
ever fecble, to any measures that may be advanced 
for the best good of the country, let them come 
from what side of the House they may; but until 
that is done, I consider that we have no privileged 
rights here, above any other citizens of the coun- 
try. When that is done, and we stand here the 
accredited Representatives of the people, I shall 
sustain to the extent of my feeble ability, every 
sovereien right of the Sgates and people, as guar- 
anticd by the national Constitution. If we differ 
in relation to the meaning of that instrument, I 
shall be willing to submit to the spirit of the Goy- 
ernment, and abide by the voice of a majority of 
the people, which will settle all these questions, 
whether we would or no. ; 

It would seem, from much that has been said, 
as though we are about to depart from the Gov- 
ernment, as established by our fathers. Are we 
here, like the Israclites of old, clamoring for à 
king? If we are, I can understand the meaning 
of this frequentreference to this man and that man, 
and to the opinions they may have expressed. 
But, if we are not seeking to place any man above 
the Government and institutions of our country, 
I cannot sce the force of most of the speeches 
which we have heard. This national Govern- 
ment is (or was intended to be) carried on by a 
| Congress of sovereign States as well as. people. 
What care the States and.people of the North 
about the political course which any individual of 
the South has taken, in order to secure himself a 
scat in this House? or what care the States and 
people of the South, what opinion’ this or. that 
man holds, at the North? The States and people 
of the several States are sovereign and independ- 
ent of each other, except in so far as they have 
delegated such sovereignty to the national Gov- 
ernment. $ 

Weare here to aid in the administration of this 
national Government, so-that it may extend its 
protection to the sovereign rights of all who may 
take refuge under the outspread wings of the Amer- 
icancagle. Hereisnoplace, it seemsto me, to fight 
over again the battles of our political canvass in 
our individual districts or States. We should soar 
above such political strife when in the discharge 
of our duties here. We should strive to imbue 
ourselves with the love of country, and so cement 
ourselves to the national Constitution (as the gov- 
erning principle of the nation) that it may not lose 
its power to protect us im all our inalienable rights 
as freemen. ‘Then we should have no fear of the 
individual opinions of any man or set of men. 

But, if this strife is merely to make platforms 
upon which to place your favorite candidates for 
President in 1860, your labor has heen in vain; 
for the commen sense of the people will be the 

latform which will raise the next man to that 
igh office. “The people want.a man; they are 
tired of platform-Presidents. When the people 
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‘ aee hee $ ‘ F 
have raised their man to that honorable position, 
they ‘will place himi upon the only platform that 
any. President of this nation should ever stand, 
and that is, the national Constitution. eae 

“Mr. WINSLOW. I trust now, after a long 
debate, thé House will indulge me in making a 
motion that the House proceed to'a ballot for 
Speaker. 

Mr. HOUSTON. JT have no objection.to the 
motion of my friend from North Carolina; but 

refor it. But, for the purpose of ascertaining 

ow many members are absent, I move that thcre 
be'a: call of the House. ‘ 

: The motion was agreed to. | 

The roll of the House was called; and the fol- 
lowing members failed to respond to their names: 
Messrs. Apams of ‘Kentucky, Cuarr B. Cocu- 
RANE, CAMPBELL, FRENCH, LANDRUM, Rust, and 
STALLWORTH.  . 

_ During the call, 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, stated that 
he ‘had been requested by his colleague, Mr. 
Campse., to state that he had paired off with 
Mr. Lanprom for the day. 

Mr. COLFAX stated that Mr. Cr arr B. Cocu- 
RANE had paired off with Mr. Kunxet, of Mary- 
land, for this weck. 

Mr. HOWARD stated that Mr. Frencn was 
sick, and that he [Mr. Howarp] had paired off 
with him for the day. : 

The result.of the call of the House was then 
announced, as above. T 

Mr. HINDMAN. I would state that it is my 
impression that my colleague, Mr. Rust, is paired 
off with the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Woon. My knowledge of the fact is not positive. 

A Voice. Mr. Wooo is here. 

Mr. WOOD. My pair with Mr. Rust expired 
this morning. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I desire to speak 
upon some of the subjects which have been in- 
troduced into this discussion; but if there is as 
full a House as can be had, and no absentecs, 
without being paired, ex@pt those outside of the 
city, I will yield until a ballot shall have been 
had; and if a Speaker shall be elected on the bal- 
lot, Twill, upon some other occasion, say what I 
desire to say upon the subject. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will say, that the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Rust] is the only 
gentleman absent who has been here heretofcre, 
who is not paired off 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM., 
the floor oxcept for a ballot. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Then, with a view to secure 
a ballot, I suppose the gentlemen on the other 
side of the House would agree to change the pair: 
for instance, with Mr. Kuxker. Let Mr. Kuy- 
kent cast Mr. Ru vote till Mr. Rusr comes, 
and let Mr. Rost stand paired with Mr. CLARK 
B. Cocunann, 

Several Republican Membens. That is right. 

Mr. STANTON. Very well; let Mr. Rust 
and Mr. Crank B. Cocnnane stand paired, and 
let My. Kenn 

The CLIERA stated the question to be on Mr. 
Winstow’s motion to proceed to a ballot for 
Speaker. f 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Trise to a question 
of order, I wanta vote on my resolution before 
there is another ballot. This House has twice 
resolved by a vote that my resolution was in or- 
der. The House ought, in my judgment, to dis- 

r080 of that resolution before we take any further 
ballot. I do not desire fo delay the organization 
of the House unnecessarily, butifit was the pur- 
pose of the House nat to vote on that resolution, 
yts will would have heen intimated before there 
had been so much debate. If the next ballot is 
not to result in electing a Speaker, there is no use 
in losing so much time; and if it is to resultin the 
election of a Speaker, my resolution will lose its | 
purpose. Gentlemen should vote for the resolu- 
tion, yea or pay, before another ballot be taken. | 
Under the parliamentary law, I have a right to 
demand that vote. I will not yicld that right with | 
my consent. 

The CLEBK. The gentleman from Norih 
Carolina moves that the House proceed to the 
electionof Speaker, The gentlemafffrom Missouri 
raises the question of order, that the motion is not 
in order, pending the resolution which he offered ! 
the other day. ‘The Clerk having no authority | 
to settle the question of order under parliamentary | 


I do not surrender 


law, will submit it to the House. The question 
is, will the House now entertain the motion to 
procéed to ballot for Speaker? ae 

Mr. LEAKE. The question is, not that we 
now proceed to ballot for Speaker, but that the 
motion is out of order. That is the point. Iin- 
sist on a vote on the resolution offered by my 
friend from Missouri, before we do anything else. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I do not desire to make any 
argument on the point of order; but I appeal to 
the gentleman from Missouri to let us take a bal- 
lot or two, or three, or half a dozen, for Speaker. 
It seems to me that we ought to take some ballots 
cach day. Ibelieve we have been now three days 
without a ballot. i > 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I want a vote on 
my resolution. 

r. HOUSTON. I am ready to vote for your 
resolution atany moment. But it will be appa- 
rent to gentlemen, that if these resolutions are to 
be pressed toa vote now, it will bring up a de- 
bate. Ido not desire to place myself in the way 
of the gentleman from Missouri. It would be in 
order, I suppose, to move to postpone his resolu- 
tion, but I do not wish to do that. Iam ready 
to vote on his resolution, or I am ready to vote 
for Speaker. I hope, therefore, that we will vote 


in some way or other; but I prefer, if the gentle- | 


man will consent to do so, that he would with- 
draw his objection, and let us take a ballot. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I have great re- 
spect for the gentleman from Alabama, and I feel 
the necessity of organizing the House as mach as 
any member on this floor. It will take buta little 
while to dispose of my resolution. I presume 
that debate is exhausted on it. If gentlemen will 
now vote on my resolution, they can then pro- 
ceed at once to vote for Speaker. The gentleman 
from Alabama speaks of taking three or four bal- 
lots. 1 do not understand whatis the use of taking 
more ballots unless we can elect. z 

Mr. HOUSTON. I make one other suggestion 
to the gentleman from Missouri. I understand 
him to be opposed to the adoption of the plural- 
ity rule. Now, suppose he should press a vote 
at this time on his resolution and the amendment; 
and suppose these resolutions are taken from be- 
fore the House, either by adoption or rejection, 
what is to prevent the reception of a resolution 
proposing an election of Speaker by a plurality 
vote? Now, while Ido not want to evade the 
responsibility of a vote on the gentleman’s reso- 
lution, (I desire an opportunity of voting for it,) 
{ prefer, at the same time, that we should now 
vote for Speaker. I suggest to the gentleman, as 
a matter of policy—he being opposed, as I am, to 
the adoption of the plurality rule, and the election 
of Speaker now, or at any time, by less than the 
necessary majority under the usual mode of elect- 
ing Speakcer—that it would not be politic now to 


clear the way for the reception of a resolution of |! 


that sort. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I do not wish to 
be placed ina false position before the country 
and the House. I am acting here with the Dem- 
ocratic party in my efforts to organize the House; 
and I am acting inthe manner which I deem best 
for the country and the Constitution. But if it 
be the will of those with whom I act, that I shall 


interpose no objection to taking another vote, I | 


withdraw my point of order: 
The question was put on Mr. WixsLow’s mo- 
tion; and it was agreed to. 


FOURTIL BALLOT FOR SPEAKER, 


Messrs. Housron, Apraiy, Bricas, and Cor- ! 


win, having taken their seats as tellers, the 
House proceeded to the fourth ballot for Speaker, 
with the following result: Whole number of votes, 


227; necessary to a choice, 114; of which— 
Mr. Sherman received, 08 
Mr. 86 
Mr.G 22 
Mr. 2 
Mr. 1 
Mr. i 
Mr. IL 
Mr. i 
Mr. l 
Mr. l 
Mr: Haskin.. 1 
Mr. John G. 1 1 
Mr. ALCQUCONs ae eero be rans ETEek 1 


So there was no choice. 
The following is the vote in detail: 
For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 


Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Bidke, Bray- 


ton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Birnbam,. Burroughs, But- 
terfield, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, 
Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, 
Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton; Ferry, foster, 
Frank, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Hel- 
mick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Jenkins, Fran- 
cis W. Kellogg, William Kelloge, Kenyon, Kilgore, Kiil- 
inger, DeWitt U. Leach, Lec, Longnecker, Loomis, Love- 
joy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Millward, 
Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, Olin, 
Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, 
Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Scranton, Sedgwick, 
Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, @Villiam 
Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, ‘Theaker, Tompkins, 
Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, 
Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellibu B. 

Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 
Wood, and Woodruff. 

- For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, 
Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bonham, Boyce, 
Branch, Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, 
Cobb, John. Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton 
Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Reuben Davis, De Jar- 
nette, Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Florence, Fouke, 
Garnett, Garirell, Hamilton, John T. Harris, Hawkins, 
Hindman, Holman, Houston, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, 
Jones, Keitt, Lamar, Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Love, Mac 

i Jay, Charles D: Martin, Elbert S. Martin, McCleenand; Me: 

Queen, McRae, Miles, Milson, Montgomery, Sydenham 

Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, Nocl!, Pendleton, Pey- 

ton, Phelps, Pryor, Reagan, James ©. Robinson, Rutin, 

Rust, Seott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William Smith, 

Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stout, ‘l'aylor, 'Thomas, 

Underwood, Vallandigham, Whiteley, Winslow, Wood- 
son, and Wright. 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. William C. Anderson, Boteler, 
| Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, H. Winter Davis, 
Etheridge, J. Morrison Harris, Watton, Hit, James M: 
Leach, Mallory, Maynard, Lahan T. Moore, Nelson, 
Quarles, Schwartz, William N. H. Smith, Stokes, Vance, 
and Webster, 

For Mr. Horace F'. Clark—Mesere. Adrain and Reynolds. 

For Mr. Adrain—Myr. Worace F. Clark. 


|] For: Mr. Maclay—Mr. Bocock. 
i Yor Mr. Reynolds—My. John G. Davis. 


For Mr. 


Briggs—Mr. Gilmer. 
For Mr. 


Boteler—Mr. Hardeman. 

For Mr. Hickman—Mr, Haskin. 

For Mr. Haskin—Mr. Hickman. 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Mr. Riggs. 

For Mr. Mc Queen—Mr. Pugh. 

Mr. CRAWFORD took the floor. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Ihave the floor. 
I gave way for the purpose of having a ballot. 

Several Republican Members. Another ballot. 

Mr. MILES. Permit me to make a sugges- 
tion to the House. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 
to decide who has the floor. 

The CLERK. After the announcement of the 
vote, the Clerk recognized the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Crawrorp.] The gentleman from 
|| Ohio [Mr. Vattanpicwam] claims that he had 
the floor before proceeding to a ballot, and yielded. 
it only for the purpose of proceeding to a ballot. 
The Clerk was not aware that the gentleman from 
|| Ohio claimed any such right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then we ought to be gov- 
erned by the memory of the Clerk. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I distinctly an- 
nounced that I yielded for that purpose. I would 
|| have proceeded with my remarks, but that I un- 
derstood, as it seems to have been understood all 
round me, that I should be entitled to the floor, 
in case there was no election of Speaker. 

The CLERK. The Clerk did not hear the re- 
mark of the gentleman from Ohio, but theré was 
i| so much confusion at the time, that the remark 
may have been made, and the Clerk may not have 
heard it.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD. As all the members who 
|| sithear the gentleman from Ohio concur with him 
in the opinion that he did have the floor, and 
yielded it only for the purpose of allowing a bal- 
fot to be taken, I will surrender the floor to him, 
with the hope that J shall get it when the gentle- 
man has coneluded his speech. 

‘| Mr. STANTON. I heard my colleague afl- 
' dress the Clerk, as he states; but the question m 
u my mind is, whether he was entitled to the floor 


I want the Clerk 


i 

j 

H : 

| for the purpose of making a speech, at a time 

if when the House had voted to go into an immediate 

i ballot for Speaker. 

i The CLERK. The Clerk is under the 

i sion that the gentleman had a right to obtain the 

: floor at that time for the purpose of speaking. 

a Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. If it is the dispo- 

` sition of the House to adjourn, I will yield the 

floor for that purpose. 
Mr. CRAWFORD. Ifthe gentleman does not 

I yielded the floor to 

| him under the impression that he desired to speak 

i to-day. 

i Mr. MILES. 


impres- 


ri 
! 
Heeger h 
|| desire'to go on now, ido. 
t 


With the permission of my 


1859. 


friend from Ohio, I desire to make a suggestion 
to. the House. We are here endeavoring to or- 
ganize; I presume that that is the purpose on both 
sides of the House; we wish to elect a Speaker; 
until we succeed in doing so we cannot citer upon 
the discharge of any of our legitimate functions. 

Now, it does seem to me that we ought to show 
t8 the country that we are endeavoring to organ: 
ize, [applause in the galleries;}] that. we. should 
not come here day after day, and consume hours 
in what, sometimes, if not always, must be 
very unprofitable discussion. [Cries of “Good!” 
“ Good!” from the Republican benches.]) Why 
should:we not, therefore, have an understanding 
on both’ sides that we will, cvery day, de die in 
diem, endeavor to organize by balloting? [Cries 
of “ Agreed!” from the Republican benches.] Let 
it-be the understanding, on all sides, that at one 
o'clock on each day we will have a ballot for 
Speaker [Renewed cries of “Agreed!” ] 

Mr. STANTON. I desire, with my colleague’s 
permission, to respond to the suggestion of the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I will yield to my 
colleague for that purpose. 

Mr. MILES. I am perfectly willing, in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion of my friend from 
North Carolina, [Mr. WinsLow,] to modify my 
proposition. Let us agree, if that is more agree- 
able to the House, that every day, just prior to the 
adjournment, the last thing done shall be to ballot 
for Speaker; {loud cries of “No!”] but, ay all 
events, let us, day by day, show that we are’en- 
deavoring to do that which it is our first duty to 
do. That seems to be a common-sense proposi- 
tion. [Cries of “Good!” from the Republican 
benches. i ys 

Mr. SEANTON. I desire to say to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, and to the other side 


of the House, that iipon this side of the House | 


we are prepared, and have been for three days, 
to vote upon the election of Speaker, or upon 
whatever propositions may be before the House, 
or upon the Clerk’s table, and to consume not 
one moment in debate. [Applause in the galle- 
ries.] We are now doing nothing, and shall 
continue to do nothing, that will retard the organ- 
ization of the House. We are ready to vote at 
all times, upon whatever question may be submit- 
ted to the House. Loud cries from the Repub- 
lican benches of “Vote now !”] 

Mr. MILES. I throw out the suggestion to 
the House that we should every day take atleast 
one ballot for Speaker; as to whether it shall be 
the first thing we do cach day, or whether it shall 
be the last thing prior to the adjournment, I am 
anite indifferent. I would be willing to say that 
the first thing we do shall be to ballot, and that 
the last thing we do prior to the adjournment shall 
be to ballot. Iam willing to modify my propo- 
sition’in any way that will make it more accept- 
able to the House. 

Mr. STANTON. I desire only to say a word 
in addition to what I have already said. I desire 
the Houscand the country to understand distinctly 
that we are here without a presiding officer; that 
there,is no power in the majority to prevent de- 
bate; that no question of order can be raised that 
is not debatable; that no motion can be made that 
is not debatable, and that there is not the remot- 
est. possibility of any majority enforcing a vote 
upon a respectable minority, 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Itseems to me that 
the real difficulty in this case is, that neither side 
here has a sufficientnumber to electits candidate, 
[laughter,] and whenever, therefore, any gentle- 
man, on any side, will arise and aver that his 
party is ready to organize the Honse, I, for one, 
ame willing at once to go into a ballot. The result 
of this last ballot discloses that it was in vain, and 
if we had another ballot now, immediately, it 
would be equally in vain; therefore, that next bal- 
lot, if had, would be as vain as the ballot last had, 
[laughter;] and it is idle for gentlemen to say that 
we are consuming time uselessly here, when no 
party on this floor is able and ready to organize 
this House. 

Mr. STANTON. We are ready to try. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Docs the gentic- 
man from Ohio declare that his side is ready to 
organize the House? 

Mr. STANTON. We arc ready to try, and to 
do-our best towards it by voting. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. And we are ready 


j to try, [laughter;] but there are various methods 
of trying, and, while our friends over there are 
preserving a studied silence, we are pursuing 
studicd speech-making. [Laughter.] That, sir, is 
our method, and the other is theirs, and the coun- 
try is determining which party is doing its duty, 
andif both parties, which party excels the other in 
the manner of doing its duty and in the progress 
made. [Laughtcr.] Now, then, sir, if gentlemen 
upon the other side will only ground their arms, 
and a sufficient number of them willonly come 
over to our side, E guaranty them that on the hext 
ballot we will organize this House. [Roars of 
laughter.] And now, sir, in order to relieve the 
House and resolve this probleni, I propose, so 
that we may adjourn with the entente cordiale be- 
tween all of us restored, that a sufficient number 
of our-friends on the other side array themselves 
under the hannerof Tuomas S. Bococx to organize 


ness to our dinners. [Laughter.] | 

Mr. MILES. I believe that in the clection of 
a Speaker for the Thirty-Fourth Congress— at 
least, I have been so informed this morning by a 
gentleman who was then a member of the House— 


one word of debate. 

A Memser. There were sixty-three. 

Mr. MILES. Now, admit that in the present 
condition of things it was very natural, and, in 
my judgment, very proper that there should bea 
desire upon this side of the House, to. express 
our sentiments and opinions touching the condi- 
tion of the public mind and the general affairs of 
the country. I think that it was eminently ap- 
propriate, and I by no mcans intend to imply that 
all the diseussion which has taken place has been 
uscless and unprofitable; on the contrary, ] think 
it has been of eminent advantage tous. Why, 
sir, I believe that the resolution of my friend from 
Missouri [Mr. Cuarx} fell like a perfect bomb- 
; shell among the Republican ranks. [Laughter 
' from the Republican benches.} I could see their 
dismay. It was impossible to conceal that they 
were exceedingly surprised—that we had taken 
them at a disadvantage. I believe that in the dis- 
cussion, and in the arguments which have been 
made upon this side of the House, we have fol- 
lowed up that advantage before the country. I 
think that We have got the Republican party now 
on trial before the country, and that the judgment 
of the country is about to be pronounced against 
them; and 1 think that we have, perhaps, said 
enough; that we have already done as much as 
was necessary to effect that object; and that, there- 
fore, we should now address ourselves to the task 
of choosing a Speaker. [Loud cries of “Vote”? 
“Vote!” from the Republican benches.] We have 
put forward a candidate to whom no objection 
can be made, and { think that if those gentlemen 
who have apparently been on the eve of acting 
with the Republicans would only allow cool re- 
fiection to have its due weight, they would come 
back to their old friends and their old party, and 
enable us at once to organize. [Renewed cries of 
“Vote!” “Vote P? from the Republicans.] 

Mr. BURNETT. With the permission of gen- 
tlemen, į will make a remark which will not take a 
moment. In response to what has been said by m 
friend from South Carolina, [Mr. Mives,] I wish 
to state that I must respectfully differ with him in 
| regard to our making any agreement for takinga 

vote each day at onc o’clock, or any other hour. 
My reason is that there is an element in this 
-House that must finally organize this House. 
We all see that. That clement is in a minority. 
Whenever, therefore, the Republicans can get 
thatelement, they can at once organize this House 
by a majority vote, and they cannot do it until 
f then. And, sir, I reply to gentlemen who urge a 
vote that they shall not have another vote at this 
time with my consent, for it is palpable to us all 
that another vote at this time can result im no bet- 
ter success than the one which we have just taken. 
I think that our time can be more profitably spent 
in the discussion which has been going on for the 
past week. I will make no agreement in advance, 
so far as Į am concerned, that a vote shall be 
taken cach day at any hour. ; 

Many Memszrs upon the Republican side. 
Then let the speaking proceed. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Mr. Clerk, if it be 
the desire of the House, I will yield to a motion 
to adjourn. 


there were sixty ballots taken before there was j 


the House, and then we can retire with all happi- i: 


for that purpose, I move that the House dò now 
adjourn. [Crids'of “No !”? from the Republican 
benches, ang “Adjourn P? from'those occupièd by 
the Democrats.]... ; M ETET É 
" Mr, FARNSWORTH.’ J call for the yeas 


nays on the motion to adjourn; | 7. 
The yeas and nays were ordered- > =y i 
Mr. HOUSTON. As the yeasand nays, have 
been ordered on the motion to adjourn sit being’ the 
desire of the gentleman from Ohio to proceed ‘with, 
his remarks in the ‘morning. I propose that the 
House take another tte for Speaker, © Lo 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I, myself, have no 
objection to that; but I understand that other gen- 


tlemen are desirous of addressing the House beforé 


another vote is taken. 5. i awe 

The CLERK. Is the motion to adjourn with- 
drawn? Ee ae ie 

Mr. McCLERNAND. It is withdrawn upon 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Alabama, 
(Mr. Hovston.] : i 

[Cries from the Republican beaches, “Det ys 
take a vote!” and from those occupied by the 
Democrats, of “Go on with the debate!?"] °° 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I will yield for the 
purpose of a vote, if no other gentleman desires to 
address the House. 

Mr. KILGORE. With the gentleman’s con- 
sent, I move that the House proceed to another 
vote. ` , : ` 
` Mr. McQUEEN and others objected. 

Mr. FLORENCE. If the gentleman from Ohio 
will yicld to me, I will make a personal explana- 
tion that will not take up more than ten mintites. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. | I have ‘already 
stated that if there-be no objection to the motion 
of the gentleman from Indiana, I will yield for 
another vote. ; 

The CLERK. Objections have been made 
upon both sides. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM proceeded with his 
remarks for a few minutes, which are withheld by 
him, to appear in connection with the remainder 
of the speech. On being interrupted by a request 
to give way to adjourn, he said: Merete 

„Mr. Clerk, I distinctly announced in the begin- 
ning of my remarks, that if gentlemen wished to 
adjourn, 1 would give way very cordially to'a mo- 
tion for that purpose. It is very evident that the 
hour having arrived. at which we’ ordinarily ad- 
journ, the House is not in a temper to listen toa 
speech upon any subject. ‘What I haveʻto say 
will lose none of its significance, if any it has, if 
uttered to-morrow, and therefore I will yield to & 
motion to adjourn. _ 

Mr. BARKSDALE. 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH called for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was put; and it was decided in the 
negative—ycas 84, nays 105; as follows: | : 

YEAS—Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, 
Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bonham, Boteler, Brabson, Briggs, 
Bristow, Burnett, Horace F. Clark, John B, Clark, Clop- 
ton, John Cochrane, Corwin, Cox, James Craig, Burton 
Craige, Crawford, Curry, H.Winter Davis, Jobn G. Davis, 
DeJarnette, Edmundson, Florence, Garnett, Gartrell, Ham- 
ilton, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, John T. Harris, Hat- 
ton, Hill, Hindman, Holman, Houston, Hughes, Jackson, 
Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Lamar, Larrabee, Leake, Logan, 
Love, Mallory, Charles D. Martin, Elbert $, Martin, May- 
nard, McClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Milson, 
Montgomery, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, 
Noell, Pendleton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, 
Riggs, James C. Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, 
Simms, Singleton, James A. Stewart, ‘Taylor, Thomas, 
Underwood, Vallandigham, Webster, Whiteley, and Wright 
—84. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles: F. Adams, Adrain, Aldrich, 
Allen, Alley, William C. Anderson, Babbitt, Beale, Bing- 
ham, Blair; Blake, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burn- 
ham, Butterfield, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Co- 
vode, Curtis, Reuben Davis, Dawes, Delano, Duen, Dunn, 
Edgerton, Efiot, Etheridge, Farnsworth, enton, Terry, 
Foster, Frank, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, 
Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Humphrey, Hutehins, Jankin, 
Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, 
Killinger, James M. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis; 
Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, La- 
ban T. Moore, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, 
Morse, Nelson, Glin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, 
Albert G. Porter, Potter, Rice, Christopher Robinson, 
Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Sherman, Wiliam 
N. H. Smith, Somes, Spinuer, Stanton, Stevéns, Stokes, 
Stratton, Tappan, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, 
Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree,’ Wade, Waldron, Israel 
Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Wood- 
ruff—105. A í . 


So the House refused to adjourn. 


I move that the House 
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During the vote, 

__Mr. McQUEEN stated that Mr. CLemens had 
paired off with Mr. Mit warp until twelve o’clock 
to-morrow. ` 

Mr. FLORENCE stated that Mr. Davinson 
had paircd off with some gentleman upon the Re- 
publican side of the House. : 
..Mr. FOUKE stated that he had paired off with 
Mr. Wasusurne, of Hlinois. ; 

Mr. MORRILL stated that Mr. Watton had 
paired off with Mr. Brancu. 

. The result was then announced as above re- 
corded. ‘ 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Ihave not entered 
upon the subjects before this body, which I regard 
most material, and do not propose to speak to 
them to-night. ‘Iam no orator as Brutus is,” 
and claim no right to be heard by reason of any 
powers of eloquence which I possess; but I tell 
gentlemen upon the other side of this House that 
fhave a message to deliver, and that unpalatable, 
though valueless it may be, I will hold the floor 
until the 4th day of March next, but what I shall 
be heard. [Cries of “ Go on!” from the Repub- 
lican side of the House.} [I did not design, nor 
do I now intend, to trespass upon the patience of 
the House, or to utter anything personally offen- 
sive to any member here; and if gentlemen have 
taken alarm at this book which I hold in my hand, 
because of its color, I can only say that they are 
wholly mistaken in the character of the volume. 
It is not the “ Impending Crisis of the South,” 
but the private life of Daniel Webster, which has 
strugk consternation and dismay into the other 
side of the House. Perhaps the sentiments which 
are herein contained, and the letters of that great 
man and patriot, may not be so palatable now as 
they were in the carlier periods of the history of 
the Republic. 

I do not design, then, Mr. Clerk, to speak upon 
those subjects to which I shall to-morrow re- 
speetfully ask the attention of both sides of this 

ouse; and now, inasmuch as it is desired by 
my friends, I will yield the floor for a motion to 
aajourn. ; 

r. CRAWFORD. I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. CONKLIN demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CRAWFORD called for tellers upon the 
yeas and nays. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Craia of 
Missouri, and Biyenam, were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes Seventy-one, noes not counted, 

So the yeas and nays were ordered, (one fifth 
of a quorum voting in favor thereof.) 

Mr. KILGORE. Let me appeal to the gentle- 
man from Georgia to withdraw his motion to ad- 
journ. Gentlemen on this sido are very anxious 
to hear the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. PHELPS. Oh, no; let us adjourn. . 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 96, nays 98; as follows: 

YEAS~—Messrs. Adrain, Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, 
Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, Bocock, Bonbam, 
Boteler, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, Burch, Bur- 
nett, Horace PB. Clark, John B. Clark, Clopton, John Coch- 
rane, Cooper, Corwin, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, 
Crawford, Curry, H. Winter Davis, John G. Davis, Reuben 
Davis, De Jarnette, Edmundson, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, 
Gartrel], Hamilton, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, John T. 
Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hickman, Hill, Hindman, Hol- 
man, Houston, Hughes, Jackson, Jones, Keitt, Lamar, 
Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Love, Mallory, Charles D. Mar- 
tin, Elbert S, Martin, Maynard, McClernand, McQueen, 
McRae, Miles, Milson, Montgomery, Sydenham Moore, 
Nelson, Noell, Pendicton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, 
Reagan, Riggs, James C. Robinson, Rufin, Rust, Scott, 
Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William N. H. Smith, Steven- 
son, James A. Stewart, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Under- 
wood, Vallandigham, Vance, Webster, Whiteley, Wins- 
iow, and Wright—o6. 

NAVS--Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, Alley, Wil- 
liam C. Anderson, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, 
Brayton, Baffnton, Burlingame, Burnham, Butterfield, Ca- 
rey, Carter, Case, Cobb, Conkling, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, 
Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Eliot, Ely, Etheridge, 
Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, Gooch, Grow, 
Gurley, Hale, Hall, Helmick, Humphrey, Hutchins, Jun- 
kin, Francis W, Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, De- 
WittC. Leach, James M.Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, 
Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Laban 
'T. Moore, Meorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Nixon, 
Olin, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Rice, Chris- 
topher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sherman, 
Somes, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, 
Stokes, Stratton, Tappan, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, 
Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, 
Ellibu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, 
Windom, Wood, and Woodruff—98. 


So the House refused to adjourn. 


x 


Pending the vote, 

Mr. NIBLACK stated that he had paired off 
with Mr. Corax on this vote, and for the rest of 
the day. f ; 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama, said: I desire to 
state, in justice to my colleague, [Mr. STALL- 
wortu,] that a telegraphic dispatch has been re- 
ceived here, stating that he is lying ill at home. 

Mr. POTTER said: My colleague, [Mr. Wasu- 
BURN, | being somewhat indisposed, has paired off 
with Mr. Boyce. 

Mr. WHITELEY moved that the reading of 
the names be dispensed with. 

The motion was not agreed to. 


After the vote was announced, i 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Mr. Clerk, a copy 
of the compendium of the “Helper” book has just 
been placed in my hands. F avail myself of the 
industrious habits of the Republican side of the 
House to-night, to correct certain misrepresenta- 
tions which I observe in the papers abroad, in 
relation to it. It has been stated that none of the 
extracts put on record by the gentleman from 
Missouri were contained in the compendium, but 
were to be found only in the original work. Now, 
sir, after a careful examination and comparison 
of this compendium, which I hold here in my 
hand, I am able to say, distinctly, that every one 
of the extracts in the speech of the gentleman 
from Missouri are to be found in the compendium 
itself. I propose, then, by way of occupying the 
time of the House, though wholly outside of the 
line of remark which I proposed to address to the 
House, to read some extracts from this compen- 
dium. [Shouts on the Republican side—‘*Read ! 
Rcad!”] As I desire to accustom my voice some- 
what to this hall—for 1 have rarely spoken since 
I became a member of this body—I propose, in- 
stead of sending the book to the Clerk, to read 
from it myself; not that I am as competent a 
reader as you are, Mr. Clerk, but for the purpose 
which I have already disclosed. I now read from 
page 51: 

<The great revolutionary movement which was set on 
foot in Charlotte, Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, ou 
the 20th day of May, 1775, has not yet been terminated, nor 
will it be, until every slave in the United States is freed from 
the tyrunny ef his master. Every victim of the vile institu- 
tion, whether white or black, must be reinvested with the 
sacred rights and privileges of which he has been deprived 
by an inhuman oligarchy. What our noble sires of the Rev- 
olution left unfinished dt is our duty to complete.” 

I now read from page 58: 

«t With regard to the unnational and demoralizing system 
of slavery, we believe the majority of northern people are 
too serupulous. 'Fhey seem to think that it is enough for 
them to be mere Free-Soilers, to keep in check the diffusive 
clement of slavery, and to prevent it from crossing over the 
bounds within which it is now regulated by municipal law. 
Remiss in their national duties, as we contend, they make 
no positive attack upon the institution in the southern 
States.”? 

From page 59, I read: 

“Tn this extraordinary crisis of affairs, no man can be a 

true patriot without first becoming an Abolitionist. 


That is the doctrine which sixty-cight members 
of the last Congress and some fifty-odd members 
of the present Congress indorsed for general cir- 
culation through the North, South, and West; 
and yet they assure the country that they are not 
Abolitionists. 

I read further, now, an extract, which, either 
ignorantly or with full knowledge, they have pro- 
posed to send by the hundred thousand through- 
out the whole country: 

“ Henceforth, sirs, we are demandants, not suppliants. 
We demand our rights, nothing more, nothing less. It is 
for you to decide whether we are to have justice peaceably 
or by VIOLENCE; for, whatever consequences may follow, we 
are determined to have it, ONE WAY OR THE OTHER.” 


Tread now from page 76: 


tt Inseribed on the banner, which we herewith unfurl to | 


the world, with the full and fixed determination to stand by 
it or die by it, unless one of more virtuous efficacy shall be 
presented, are the mottoes which, in substance, embody 
the principles, as we conceive, that should govern us in our 
patriotic warfare against the most subtle and insidious foe 
that ever menaced the inalienable rights and liberties and 
dearest interests of Amcrica: 

“1, Thorough organization and independent 
action on the part of the non-slaveholding whites of the 
South. 

«32. Ineligibility of pro-slavery slaveholders—never an- 
other vote to any one who advocates the retention and 
perpetuation of human slavery. 

«3. No coöperation with pro-slavery politicians—no 


fellowship with them in religion—no affiliation with them in 


society. 
“4. No patronage to pro-slavery merchants—no guest- 
ship in slave-waiting hoteis—no fees to pro-slavery lawyers 


political j 


—no employment of pro-slavery physicians—no audience to 
pro-slavery parsons. A : : 

“5, No more-hiring of slaves by non-slaveholders. 

«6. Abrupt discontinuance of subscription to pro-sla- 
very newspapers. ; A 

he 7. The greatest possible encouragement to free white 
labor. . > 

“This, then, is the outline of our scheme for the ABOLI- 
TION OF SLAVERY IN THE SOUTHERN Staves. Let it Be 
acted upon with due promptitude, and, as certaif as truth 
is mightier than error, fifteen years will not. elapse before 
every foot of territory, from the mouth of the Delaware to 
the emboguing of the Rio Grande, will glitter with. the 
jewels of freedom.” f 

From page 118, I read a summary of the dis- 
tinguished leaders of the Republican party, and of 
those who are a little in advance of their organi- 
zaton: 

« An army of brave and worthy successors, champions of 
freedom now living, have the illustrious forefathers of the 
North, in the persons of Garrison, Greeley, Giddings, 
Goodell, Grow, and Gerrit Smith; in Seward, Sumner, 
Stowe, Raymond, Parker, and Phillips; in Beecher, Banks, 
Burlingame, Bryant, Hale, and Hildreth ; in Emerson, Day- 
ton, Thompson, Tappan, King, and Cheever; in Whittier, 
Wilson, Wade, Wayland, Weed, and Burleigh.” 

And now, sir, let me add that the first extract 
quoted in the speech of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. Crarx,] will be found in the “ Com- 
pendium” of the “ Helper” book, page 14; the 
second is upon page 25; the third upon page 31; 
the fourth upon pages 33 and 34; the fifth upon 
page 42; the sixth upon page 43; the seventh upon 

x E s 9. the ej 3 
pages 51 and 52; the cighth upon pages 58 and 59; 
the ninth upon pages 60 and 61; the tenth upon 
page 65, and the eleventh upon page 76. 

Mr. COX. Ihopethe House willagree to my 
colleague’s wish to go on with his speech to-mor- 
row morning. I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. BUFFINTON called for 
nays. o 

Mr. KEITT called for tellers on the yeas and 
nays. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. BRIGGS 
McKwieur were appdinted. X 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes fifty-cight. 

So the yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COX. I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. BURNETT. I appeal to gentlemen on 
the other side to let usadjourn. It is now twenty- 
five minutes to five, and nothing can be made by 
remaining here longer. 

Several Republican MEMBERS. 
rest of that book. [Laughter.] y 

Mr. MILLSON. I renew the motion to ad- 
journ. Nothing can possibly be accomplished by 
remaining longer. Besides, the gentleman from 
Ohio prefers to proceed with his remarks to-mor- 


the yeas and 


and 


We want the 


row, and it is a courtesy due to him to adjourn 


now. For myself I wish to have no debate on 
any question, That would be my preference. 
The Elousc, however, must manifestly seg that 


| that is not the present temper of members, That 


being so, it is only proper that the House should 
adjourn. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Several Republican Members called for the yeas 
and nays. a 

Mr. MILLSON. I shall withdraw my motton 
to adjourn if the yeas and nays be ordered. I 
hoped to adjourn without calling the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Can we have an understand- 
ing that there will be no vote taken this evening? 

Several Democratic Mempers. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. STEWART, 
of Pennsylvania, and Davis were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 52. 

So the yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MILLSON. I said that if the yeas &nd 
nays were ordered, I would withdraw the motion, 
and I now withdraw it. 

Mr. PETTIT. I ask the tellers to count the 
other side so that we may ascertain whether there 
is a constitutional quorum here to hear the speech 
of the gentleman from Ohio. 

The CLERK. The motion is withdrawn; and, 
therefore, the demand for a count of the other side 
comes too late. . 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Mr. Clerk, as kin- 
dred in design, and as illustrating the spirit of the 
compendium from which, a short time since, I 
read the extracts, I propose now to read from a 
circular which has been extensively circulated 
throughout the northern, western, and southern 
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States of this Union, and which contains the plan 
of associations to be formed in the ‘northern and 
western States for the purpose of carrying on 
armed hostilities against a portion of this Confed- 
eracy. | 
ceived sometime in April or May last, I-read the 
following: hee 


“When a human being is set upon bya robber, ravisher, 
murderer, or tyrant of any Kind, it is the duty of the by- 
standers to go to his or her rescue, by force, if need be. 

“On. this principle, it is the duty of the non-slaveholders 
of this country, in their private capacity as individuals—with- 
out asking permission or waiting the movements of the 
Government—to go to the rescue of the slaves from the hands 
of their ‘oppressors. 

tt Holding these opinions, we propose to act upon them ; and 
we invite all other citizens of the States to join us in the 
enterprise. To enable them to judge of its feasibility, we 
lay before them the following programme of measures 
which, we think, ought to be adopted, and would be suc- 
cessful: 

“1. The formation of associations, throughout the coun- 
try, of all persons who are willing to pledge ticmselves pub- 
liely to favor the enterprise, avd render assistance and 
support, of'any kind, to it. ` 

‘4, Raising money and military equipments. 

«5, Forming and disciplining such military companies 
as may volunteer for actual service, 

“6. Detaching the non-slaveholders of the South from 
all alliance with the shiveholders, and inducing them to co- 
operate with us, by appeals to theix safety, interest, honor, 
justice, and humanity. ‘ ie 

“7, Informing the slaves (by emissaries to be sent among 
them, or through the non-slavchaiders of the South,) of the 
plan of emancipation, that they may be prepared to cosp- 
erate at the proper time. 

8 To encourage emigration to the South of persons 
favoring the movement. 

‘69, When the preceding preliminaries shall have suf- 
ficiently prepared the way, then lo lund military forces (at 
numerous points at the same time) in the South, who shall 
raise the standard of freedom, and call to it the slaves and 
such [ree persons as may be willing to join it. 

4 And we anticipate at the public avowal of these meas- 
ures, and our open and zealous preparation for them, will 
have the effect, within some reasonable time—we trust 
within a few years at turthest—to detach the Government 
and the country at large from the interests of the slave- 
holders ; to destroy the security and value of slave property ; 
to annihilate the commercial credit of slaveholders, and 
finally.to accomplish the extinction of slavery, We hope 
it may be without blood. 

“Tf it be objected that this scheme proposes war, we con- 
fess the fact. It does propose war—private war, indeed—but, 
nevertheless, war, if that should prove necessary. And our 
answer to the objection is, that in revolutions of this na- 
ture it is necessary that private individuals should take the 
first steps.” 


. Mr. ASHMORE. With the permission of the 

gentleman, I desire 4 make a statement just at 
this point. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I 
will read this first: 

“ Our plan then is— 

“J. To make war (openly or secretly, as circumstances 
may dictate,) upon the property of the slavcholders and 
their abettors—not for its destruction, if that can casily be 
avoided, but to convert it to the use of the slaves. If it can- 
not be thus converted, then we advise its destruction. 
Teach the staves to burn their masters’ buildings, to hill their 


In a moment. 


cattle and horses, to conceal or destroy farming utensils, to j 


abandon labor in seed-time and harvest, and let crops perish. 


Make slavery unprofitable in this way if it can be done in ; 


no other. 

«92. To make slavebolders objects of derision and con- 
tempt, by FLOGGING THEM wheneverthey shall be guilty of flog- 
ging their slaves.”? 

That circular has a note attached to it, upon 
which was to be written the name of some non- 
slaveholder in the South, with whom correspond- 
ence is.to be opened for the purpose of carrying 
out the bloody designs of this association. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Clerk, to Show that the 
people of the free States, or a portion of them— 
of those banded together for the purpose of making 
assaults upon the institution of slavery—are, at 
this very moment, carrying outa part of that pro- 
gramme, I avail myself of the courtesy of thé 
gentleman from Ohio to announce on the floor of 
this House that, at this very time, their emissa- 
ries are at this work in South Carolina, and that 
we have now in jail, at the court-house at Green- 
ville, pee there only a few days since, one of 

_ the vilest and most infamous creatures that over 
defiled the face of this fair carth, who was caught 
with these books in his hand, and who had dis- 
tributed no less than tén or twelve copies of it 
among the negrocs and poor white men of that 


district. 
ll 


From a circular, a copy of which È re- | 


him. i 
Mr. ASHMORE. Yes, sir; they. will hang 
him, and we will hang any such men who come, 


into that congressional district. [Applause in the 


galleries.] 1, sir, come here from, perhaps, the 
most conservative and Union-loving’ district ‘of 


South Carolina, and I have myself been taunted. 


with submissionism in my native State and with 
being too much a Union man; since [have taken, 
my seat upon this floor, such has been the work 
of these vile emissaries in South Carolina. [Tam 
glad of an opportunity to state the fact without 
intending -to engage in discussion. 


was announced to some of the leading gentlemen 
of that (Greenville) district that such a mischiev- 


ous and infamous attempi was being made to 


arouse theslave population of the districtand array 
the non-slavcholder against the slaveholder; they 
immediately went @ work and ferreted out ina 
single day seven copies of that infamous Helper 
bopk—the work of an infamous renegade thief 
from our sister State, North Carolina—fapplause 
in the galleries]—a man who dare not show his 
face upon the soil which gave him birth. Sir, he 
whose heart is so black that he oould assail the 
mother who bore him is blacker than I can paint. 
{Renewed applause.] Yes, sir; and when the 
effects of this emissary were searched, not only 
were there copies of that work found in his pos- 
session, but an extensive correspondence was dis- 
covered between him and various persons in dif- 
ferent portions of the North, and he had a placard 
over his mantle-piece setting forth in large and 
glaring letters that any and all could be supplied 
with it free of charge and free of cost by applying 
at the office of the Tribunc, in the city of New 
York. He went about his work secretly and at 
the midnight hour; whilst others were aslecp, 
whilst all the honest men-of the country were 
wrapped in slumber, he was prowling through 
the highwaysand byways of the land distributing 
this book to the non-slaveholding whites and the 
negrocs. And let me tell gentlemen on the Re- 


| publican side of the House that the men who 


came forward and announced that this mischicv- 
ous work was going on were non-slaveholdcrs. A 
good old gentleman, whom I have known from 
my infancy, and who never owned a slave in his 
life was the first to denounce the rascally treason 
attempted to be perpetrated. {Applause in the 
galleries.] The maw, Wyllis, was immediately 
seized and the results which I have statgd fol- 
lowed; and, sir, he has made revelations which. I 


am not yet prepared to make wpon this floor and’ 


which, when the time comes, I will make and 


| fortify with the testimony of the best men in the 


good old district of Greenville—the Union district 
of South Carolina. This is the work that these 
gentlemen have been recommending and that has 
been going on, on the part of the emissaries of 
those who indorsed the Helper book. 

I said, Mr. Clerk, that I did notintend to engage 
in any discussion. I merely wished to state the 


| facts, and it struck me that it was a good oppor- 


tunity to do so when my friend from Ohio was 
reading the shameless and infamous passages from 
that most infamous book and from the circular 
kindred in its character. [Applause.] i 

Mr. BURNETT. H the gentleman from Ohio 
will yield me the floor, I will move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 
purpose. 

Mr. LOVEJOY demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BURNETT. [ withdraw the motion to 
adjourn. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I renew the motion to ad- 
journ; and F think the House will adjourn, for I 
believe there is sense and jastice enough upon the 
other side of the House to adjourn at this late 


I yield for that 


hour, when we are all desirous. of going to dinner. |i 


Mr. FARNSWORTH, 
and nays, 


T demand the ycas 


| L e : Only a few | 
days since, this emissary of these Black Republi- 
cans, Harrold Wyllis, was at his work when it į 


Mr. COBB, (in his seat.) Well, they'll hang 


i 


New Senres.....No. Po 
Mr: KEITT. I call for tellers on the yeayand 
nays. a eae if 
Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Kerrr and 
Burrinton were appointed... Behe hy AVE 
The question was*put; and the tellers veportéd 
—ayeés-55, noes 20, pi Ate ek ees 
Mr. FLORENCE. Isubmit the point. of order 
that, as a quorum of the Flouse’ did not’ appear 
upon the last division, we cannot procced:to any: 
other business than a'call of the House. ae ik 
I tell gentlemen that Ido not intend to with= 
draw my motion to adjourn. Thelieve that there! 
is sense enough in this House to adjourn at this 
time. Itis late in the afternoon, and it is the gena 
eral desire of members that there should, bean 
adjournment. I ask the gentlemen of the other 
side to tet us adjourn, ` It is certain that nothing 
can be done to-night in the present temper of the 
House. There is no quorum héré by the'last 


‘vote. + 


The CLERK. Less than a quorum of the 
House can adjourn from day to day. More than 
one fifth of a quorum has demanded the yeas and 
nays. í ben it 

Mu. FLORENCE. ‘With the consent of the 
House, I will make a suggestion... It has been in- 
timated to me that if I would withdraw my.motion 
to adjourn it would be renewed by the other side, 
and that the House would adjourn. ‘That changes 
the position I took when I said that I would not 
withdraw the motion. J will withdraw the mö- 
tion, and, as I have expressed myself in favor of 
an adjournment, gentlemen upon the other side 
can express themselves upon the subject. Ihave 
heard that gentlemen there desired to do 80, and 
that some of them would vote for an adjournment, 
I withdraw my motion, and thus save the time of 
the House that will be occupied in calling the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS, There hasbeen á response upon 
the call of the roll, and I insist that the gentleman, 
cannot withdraw his motion. f A 

The CLERK. If there has been a response 
the motion cannot be withdrawn, 

Mr. TOMPKINS. Gentlemen upon the other 
side stated that they would discuss this question 
to whatever extent they pleased. We propose to 
let them. Let them continuc the discussion now. 

` Mr. FLORENCE. Ido not intend to resign 


a single right which I may have inthis House. 


| I submit the point of order that I can withdraw 


my motion to adjourn. [Cries of ‘Call the roll!” 
from the Republican benches.]. ` : 

- The CLERK. By the parliamentary law, no 
motion can be submitted while the . House. is 
dividing. - The Clerk understands that a-response' 
was ‘made ‘upon the call of the roll. -If so, then 
the gentleman’s point of order comes too late.’ `» 

Mr. FLORENCE. Let the Clerk read the por- 
tion of the parliamentary law to which he refers. 

The CLERK. The Clerk states what he un- 
derstands to be parliamentary law, that no motion 
can be made while the House is dividing. The 
call of the roll was commenced, and thére was a 
response. : 

Mr. FLORENCE. Ihave not read that part: 
of the parliamentary law. : 

The CLERK. ‘The Clerk, then, directs the 
gentleman’s attention to it. i 

Mr. FLORENCE. I appeal from the Clerk’s 
decision. 

The CLERK. The Clefk has made no decis- 
ion upon the subject; but he has only stated what 
is the parliamentary law. Ifit is the gontleoman’s 
desire, the Clerk will submit the question to the. 
House. : j A 

Mr. FLORENCE, I understood the Clerk to 
make a decision. ; 

The CLERK. The Clerk only stated what he 
believed. to be the parliamentary law, deat 

Mr, FLORENCE. Very well; I will not in; 
siston my withdrawal, EEEREN 

The question was put; and it was decided’ in 
the affirmative—yeas 84, nays 78; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Adrain, Allen, Thomas J, Anderson, 
Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, Bocoek, Bonham, 
Boieler, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bureh, Burnett, Horace 
F. Clark, John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, 
Corwin, Cox, Burton Craige, Crawford, Johu -G. Davis, 
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ence, Fowlkes, 4 
ob (BS 


Harris, Hatton, dawkins, 
Jones, Keitt, Lamar, Larrab 
Logan, Love, Mallory, Charles Martin, Bil 
Maynard, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Mijison, 
Laban T. Moore, Sydenhun Moore, Nelson, Nibla 
Pendiston; Pryor; Pugh,“ ries, Reagan, Rises, ! 
Robinson, Rafiu, Scott, Sickles, Simins, Singleton, Wil- 
Tian N. H. Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stokes, 
‘Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Vance, and Wright— 


84. : . 
F. Adams, Aldrich, Alley, Bab- 


NAYS—Messrs. Charles 
Brayton, Buffinton, Burlin- 
Carey, Case, Colfax, Conkling, 


bitt, Binghdin, Blair, j 

gune, Burnhain, Butterfic x 

Covode, Curtis, Delano, Duett, Dium, Edgerton, Edwards, 
Eliot, Ely, vorth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, 
Gooch, Grow, ys Hale, Hall, Helmick, Humphrey, 
Hutchins, Junkin, acis W. Kellogg, Kenyon, Killinger, 
DeWitt C. Leach, Lze, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, Me- 
Kean, McKnight, MePher. on, Moorhead, Nixon, Perry, 
Pettit, Porter, Ricc, Christopher Robinson, Schwa 
Seranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stevens, 
Wiliam Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, The Tompkins, 
Train, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, tsrach Wasii- 
burn, Wells, Windom; and Woodrufi—7s. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Pending the above vote, 

Mr. COLFAX stated that, as his colleague had | 
returned, and his pair expired, he would now | 
vote. h 

Mr. MOREHEAD stated that his colleague, 
Mr. Lonenecxer, had paired off with Mr. 
Hucugs. >: or 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Illinois, stated that Mr. 
McCrernanp had paired-off with Mr. KILGORE. 

Mr. FENTON stated that Mr. Oxin had paired 
off with Mr. Stour. 

Mr. PEYTON stated that he had paired off 
with Mr. Hoarp. 

Mr. TAPPAN stated that My. Roycrhad paired’ 
off with Mr. Wirrenny. ; , | 
Mr. DUNN stated that his colleague, Mr. 
Winson, had paired off with Mr. Craia, of Mis- 

souri. k ae 

Mr. BARKSDALE statcd that Mr. Rusr had 
paired off with Mr, Woop. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM stated that to-mor- 
row, before proceeding with his speech, he would 
yield for a vote. 

Thereupon the House (at twenty-five minutes 
past five o’clock, p. m.) adjourned: i 


IN SENATE 
Tuurspay, December 15, 1859. 
Mr. Bexsamin appeared in his seat to-day. 
ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 

On motion of Mr. HALE, it was 

Ordered, That when the Senate adjourns to-day, it be to 
meet on Monday next. 

INVASION OF HARPER’ S VERRY. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Messrs. 
Mason, Davis, Corramer, Fiwcu, and DooLrT- 
TLE, the committee to make the inquiry ordered 
by the resolution which was adopted yesterday 
with reference to the recent invasion of the Siate | 
of Virginia, at Harper’s Ferry. | 

SRBERRTTORIAL POLICY. g H 

Mr, PUGH. T desire to submit a resolution. 
I do not ask for its present consideration; but if 
it be agreeable to the Senate, I should like to call 
it up for consideration on Monday next: 

Resolved, Thatthe Committee on Territories be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of repeating so much of 
the acts approved September 9, 1850, tor the organization 
of territorial governments in New Mexico and Utah, as re- 
quires that all the laws passed by the Legislatures of those 
Territories shall be submitted to Congress for approval or 
rejection. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. MALLORY presented the petition of 
Samucl R, Franklin, a lieutenant in the Navy, 
praying to be allowed the difference between his 
pay and that of purser, during the time he per- 
formed the duties of purser on board the United 
States ship Falmouth; which was ordered to lic 
on the table until the committees shall be appointed. 

Mr. GWIN presented the memorial of Fred- 
erick A. Sawyer, praying such a change in the 
lawin relation to the coinage of the United States, 
as will enable the people of the United States to 
enjoy the benefits intended to be conferred on them 
by the Continental Congress, when it established 
the decimal system of currency, computation, and 
coinage; which was ordered to lic on the table 
until the committees shall be appointed. 

Mr. BROWN presented three petitions of citi- 
zens of Washington, praying for the incorpora- 


ONGRES 


tion of the Washington and Georgetown Pas- 


| senger Railway Company; which were ordered 


to he on the table until the committees shall be 
appointed. 


Mr. BROWN presented additional papers in 


| relation to the petition of John Sample; which, 


With his petition on the files of the Senate, were 
ordered to lic on the table until the committees 
shall be appointed. : i 

Mr. CLARK presented the petition of Charles 
F. Anderson, praying remuneration for his plan 
of the Capitol extension; which, with his memo- 
rial on the same subject on the files of the Senate, 
was ordered to lic on the table until the commit- 


‘tees shall be appointed. 


Mr. GWIN presented additional papers in re- 
lation to the claim of Francis Hutmann, for remu- 
neration for losses sustained by him in consequence 
of the illegal proceedings of the collector of the 
customs at San Francisco; which, with his memo- 
rial on the files of the Senate, were ordered to lie on 
the table until the committecs shall be appointed. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN. 
On motion of Mr. GWIN, it was 


Ordered, That the petition and papers of Santiago E. Ar- 
guclo, captain in the California battalion, praying com- 
pensation iorlosses sustained by him during the war with 
Mexico, b> withdrawn from, the filg of the Senate, and He 
on the table witil the comunittees shall be appointed. 

e NOTICE OF A BILL. 

Mr. MALLORY gave notice of his intention‘to 
ask leave to introduce a bill to regulate and in- 
crease the pay of the Navy. 

ELECTION OF A CHAPLAIN. 

Mr. FOOT. I move that the Senate proceed 

to the execation of the order made on Monday 


last, to clect.a Chaplain at this hour. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LANE. I nominate the Rev. Mr. Ball. 

Mr. FOOT. I will say to the Senator from 
Oregon that it is not customary in the Senate to 
make open homivations of candidates for office. 
Ít has never been done in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators will be 
good enough to prepare their ballots. 

The ballots. having been prepared and can- 
vassed, the result was announced as follows: 
Whole number of votes cast, 52; necessary toa 
choice, 27; of which— 

Rev. P. D. Gurley, D. D., rec 

Rev. B. Sunder’ D.D.... 

Rey. D. Bath 

Rey. Mr. Proctor 

Rev. Mr, Cheever. 

Ray. Mire MOrse las < o94.6 krear chee EUA KTERE A 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No one having re- 
ceived a majority of all the votes, another ballot 
will be had. Senators will prepare their ballots. 

Mr. GWIN. Mr. Gurley had the highest num- 
ber of votes, and he will undoubtedly be elected 
on the next ballot. I propose that by unanimous 
consen? he be declared elected, without the form- 
ality of a ballot. à 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It requires unan- 
imous consent, Is there objection? 

Mr. WILSON. I think we had better proceed 
to a ballot. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators will pre- 
pare their ballots. 

The votes having been collected and canvassed, 
the result of the second ballot was announced as 
follows: Whole number of votes east, 50; neces- 
sary to a choice, 26; of which— 

Rev. P. D. Gurley, D.D., received... cece ee eee e ed 

Rev. B. Sunderland, D. D... : 

Rev. D. Ball. 

Rev. Mr. Mc : AAEE cig thee ale nag dss 4 we O 

Mr. Guriry having received a majority of all 
the votes cast, was declared duly elected Chaplain 
of the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. IVERSON, the Senate then 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, December 15, 1859. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. B. T. Birrincer. 

Phe Journal ofyesterday was read and approved. 
Mr. Green Apams, of the sixth congressional 
district of Kentucky, appeared in his seat this 

morning at the opening of the House, 

TIES SPEAKERSHIP. 

The CLERK stated the question before the 


bivol... cee. 


Prayer 


t 


iÍ 
d 


i 
| 


rom 


floor. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM then addressed the 


House an hour and a quarter. 
be found in the Appendix. 
Mr. PENNINGTON. 
following resolution: ; 

Resolved, That, until a choice shall be. made, this Honse 
will on each day proceed to vote for a Speaker at one 
clock, and vote three times’; after which no farther vote 
for Speaker shall be taken on that day. 


Mr. WINSLOW. T object to the resolution. 
Mr. PENNINGTON. If it will satisfy the 
House, I will leave out the last clause. My object 
is simply this: We all think, I believe, that we 
ought to have three votes in one day. All parties, 
I presume, will concede that. My objectsin the 


last clause of the resolution, was, that members 
might not be surprised, if they left the House, bya 


[His speech will 


| ask leave to offer. the 


; vote being taken in their absence; but if that clause 


i8 the cause of objection to my resolution, I will 
withdraw it, so that the resolution will then pro- 
vide for three votes cach day, beginning at once 
o’clock. j ` 

Mr. WINSLOW. I object to the introduction 
of the resolution. . ` 

The CLERK. The Clerk would state to the 
gentleman from New Jerscy, that there is a pend- 
Ing question which takes precedence of this, ex- 
cept by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CRAWFORD resumed the floor. ; 

Mr. CLEMENS. lask iy friend from Geor- 
gia, to postpone his remarks until by unanimous 
consent a ballot is taken. lask it as a personal 
favor. JT am here, disabled in a‘great measure 
from attending prolonged sessions of this House; 
and I am compelled, cach day, at three or four 
o’clock, to. ask some gentleman upon the other 
side of the House, as a personal favor, to pair off 
with me. While í do not desire to interfere with 
this debate, or to suppress the utterance af an 
sentiment upon this foor, I think we might, wit 
perfect propricty, adopt the suggestion of the gen- 
toman from South Carolina [Mr. Mines,] and 
agree that about this time (two o’clock) every 
day we will take a ballot. It will only consume 
about twenty minutes, and we cannot lose any- 
thing by that consent. Ifit is understood that a 
ballot will be taken ata particular hour of the 
day, it will secure an attendance upon my part 
at least, and perhaps that of other gentlemen who 
are not in rebust health, and it will not be the 
hardship upon me which T feel this attendance 
upon the uncertain action ofghe House now is. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. So faras I am concerned, 
I have no objection to the course indicated by the 
gentleman from Virginia; but there are gentlemen 
around me who are vot willing to consent to that 
course, and therefore I must decline. : 

Mr. CLEMENS. T would suggest that the 
objectors, whoever they may be, reduce the thing 
to this dilemma, thata ballot can ‘be sprung upon 
the House at any time by the Republican side, 
while we who are unable to be in constant at- 
tendance may be absent. That will render ne- 
eessary a call of the House, and we run the risk 
of losing votes upon this side, I warn my friends 
that that advantage will be taken, for it isa just 
parliamentary advantage of which the other side 
may avail themselves, and it will be no more than 
right if they do. We can, by unanimous con- 
sent, agree that one vote shall be taken each day, 
at a certain hour, and that no further vote shall 
be taken that.day, What objection can there be 
to making such an agreement, when you have half 
a dozen sick members in this House? While T 
am willing to attend the sessions of the House, 


| such attendance is certainly a great hardship upon 


me, and I ask gentlemen, upon the Democratic 
side, to concede to me this small personal favor. 
Mr. CRAWFORD. I had hoped [ should 
never again feel it my duty to say a word in this 
Hail upon the subject of slavery, but, sir, I am 
satisfied I would not only do injustice to my own 
feelings, but also to those of the people I repre- 
sent, if upon this occasion E should not give ut- 
terance to the opinions and the well-settled con- 
victions they entertain in.reference to the subject 
of their condition in the Federal Union, We have 
endeavored for several days to organize this House 


by the election of a presiding officer, and have 


168 


as yet wholly failed in accomplishing that result. 


Why isit? There is net aman throughout the i 


ontire country who does not understand fully that 
the subject of slavery as it exists in the southern 
States is the only reason why we cannot organize. 
The honorable gentlemah who has been proposed 
by the Republican side, is personally. unexcep- 
tionable as a presiding officer, so far as I know. 
But he is the representative of a great idva in this 
country; he is the representative of the anti-sla- 
very sentiment of the entire North, and licis pre- 
sented to us as the proper representative of this 
Republican party. As such J view him; as such 
we have decided to vote against his election; and 
as such we shall hold him up to the country as 
the exponent of Republican principles. The sub- 
ject of slavery has been a disturbing clement in 
American politics for forty years, and it is just 
as certain to destroy this Union as that time shall 
last. To talk of the settlement of this slavery 
question is folly; to talic of a compromise upon this 
subject of slavery is worse than folly; it is mad- 
ness,and cannotbedone. The Republican party, 
which represents almost entirely the whole North, 
look upon slavery as a sin against God, and asin 
against man. e of the South, look upon it as 
right and proper in itself and in accordance with 
the divine teaching. Jask you how, therefore, it 
is possible for us to compromise the matter? It 
has been compromised‘time and again. Ithas been 
settled, as it was said by its friends and opponents, 
more than half a dozen times during the period 
in which it has occupied publie attention, and 
yet anti-slavery sentiments were never so strong 
and so powerful as they are to-day. And, onthe 
contrary, I may say that the pro-slavery sentiment 
of my section of the country was never more 
powerful in the breasts of our people than it is to- 
day. Sir, this question has resolved itself at last 


into ‘a question of slavery and disunion, or no | 


slavery and union. My position is taken; that 
of my constituents is taken. The position of the 
North is taken, and there is no mistaking that 
position. 

It has been said, Mr. Clerk, that in reference 


to this subject of slavery, the South has commit- | 


ted aggressions against the North. It has been 


said that we have violated sacred compacts. Be- jj 


fore touching on that subject, I will say to the 

House that the South has not violated the rights 
of the North ky the tariffs that have been passed 
for its benefit from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment tll now. The South has not aggressed on 
the North on the subject of bounties on fish that 
have been secured to your people. The South 
has not aggressed on the North on the subject of 
the navigation laws; nor has it aggressed on you 
on the subject of slavery. 

This brings me to the remarks of the gentle- 
man representing the Chester district of Ponnsyl- 
vania, to which q propose now to direct my at- 
tention. That gentleman (Mr. Hickman] says in 
his speech: 

“ Now here is the first, the second, the third, the fourth, 
and the fifth compromise which the North have entered into 
with the South upon this all-absorbing subject of s 
and the North charge upon the South that in every s 
instance of compromise they have violated them alter hi 
i vivet the benefit, or tried to receive the benefit 
ing from their side of the bargain.” i 


ar 


On this, Mr. Clerk; J take issue with the gen- | 


teman from Pennsylvania, and I say that, in re- 
gard to the territoria] policy of the Government 


for the first thirty years from its organization, | 
there was no aggression even on the part of our | 
northern brethren; and although this has been | 
shown time and again, and although it has been |} 
thundered in your cars for the last fifteen years, |} the Union, where aggressions have becn kept up 


it has been either steadily withheld from your j! against us from that hour until now. The bill 


people or you have refused to acknowledge the 
fact on the floor of the House or before your 
countrymen at home. 


foundation of your Government up to 1820. There 
was no ¢ffort on the part of the Government, in 
the organization of the Territories, to extend the 
Wilmot proviso—or freedom, in your language— 
to them. In the very first Congress that ever as- 
sembled under your present Constitution, a ter- 
ritorial government was organized for Tennessce, 
and in that territorial bill, so far from southern 
men being excluded from the enjoyment of that 
Territory with their property, provision was ¢X- 
pressly raade for American citizens to enter and 
enjoy that Territory with their property. 


Now, gentlemen, 1 ask : 
your attention to the territorial policy from the : 


i 


! House what he means by the Missouri compro- 


|i tory north of the line of 36° 30'. 


|| the compromise I referred to as having been en- 


i RETA x 
‘| frame a constitution and form a State govern- 
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In 1798, in the Fifth Congress, a territorialgov-`i 
érnment was proposed and established for Mis- 
sissippi; and in that act, too, the rights of -slave-. 
holders were expressly reserved. In: 1804, the 
Orleans Territory was organized; in 1805, Loui- 
siana; in 1812, the Territory of Missouri; in.1817, 
that of Alabama; and in 1819, that of Arkansas. 
And yet, in every one of these territorial acts, | 
from 1789 down to 1820, there was no exclusion 
of the slaveholder with his property. And still, 
it has been reiterated on this floor—you have said 
it to your constituents at home, and your papors 
have been filed with it—that the history of this 
Government establishes the fact that its early 
fathers were in favor of the exclusion of slavery 
from the public territory. You have endeavored, 
by your speeches, to establish the fact that the 
importation of negroes from foreign countries, in- 
stead of from the slave States themselves, was that 
which was prohibited. Your Government had 
prohibited the foreign slave trade after some of 
these Territories had been organized, and the 
would not permit persons entering into the Terri- 
tories to carry slaves there from foreign coun- 
trics; butthey could, by express permission, carry 
slaves there from the States. . It was in 1820 that 
the first aggression was committed, cither on the 
part of the South or of the North. It was then 
the slavery question came up; and it was said 
that there was a compromise then, and«that we 
had violated that compromise. The gentleman 
from the Chester district [Mr. Hickman] said so 
the other day. I desire to tell that gentleman— 
although it may not reach his constituents—that 
his assumptions on this floor were not sustained 
by the trath of history; and I ask him to tell this | 


mise ? 

è Mr. HICKMAN. Imeanttosay,and [thought 
I did say, that by the compromise entered into 
in 1820, slavery was exeludled from all the terri- 
It was not to 
That was 


| go there, from thenceforward, forever. 


tered into for the purpose of getting Missouri, as 
a State, into the Union. - 

Mr. CRAWFORD. So I understood the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I wish to say a word fur- 
ther. I will not take up any of the gentleman’s 
time, for the state of my health this morning will 
not permit me todo so. I desire to say, that the 
benefits arising from that compromise to freedom 
were destroyed by the subsequent legislation of 
1850 and 1854. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. J had expected so much 
from the gentleman. I knew that he was wholly 
uninformed in regard to that question, and I knew 
that his people were uninformed in regard to it. 
After thirty years of uninterrupted enjoyment of 
slave property in all the Territories, and by the 
special provisions of congressional acts, Missouri 
came forward in 1820, and. asked permission to 


‘ment. And upon her application the House of 
Representatives consented that she might form a 
State government, upon the special condition that 
slavery was to be forever prohibited therein, 
That was the first aggression. Where @id it 
come from? Did it come from southern Rep- 
rescntatives, or from northern Representatives? 


was ever sought to be imposed upon a people in 
forming a constitution and State government. 
Call you that aggression upon the part of the | 
South? No, sirs; it came from your section of 


passed the House prohibiting slavery from exist- 
mg in Missouri. It was carried to the Senate— 
and what fate did it meet there? A proposition 
was made there to strike out that clause of the bill 
which the anti-slavery men of the House inserted, 
i and to add what is known as the eighth section of 

the Missouri bill, which provided that Missouri 
| mightenjoy the rightof forming a constitution and 
| State government, on the condition that slavery 
should be cxeluded from all the territory north of 
60 36" and outside of the State of Missouri. ‘That 
| was your “compromise? Now, how many of 
| your men voted for that “ compromise’? 


wwe 


—that 
č compact,” which the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
| vania held to be sacred, and which he says we || 
| violated? Upon the proposition to add thateighth i! 


s 


That was the first time when such a condition |; 


section, I -tell géhdemen.that-every northets Seni 
ntor extepttavo voted to place this limit upon the: 
rightof.a sovereign State to.come into this Unió 
and yet; after they had put that provision. into. 
‘the bill; upon a test question ;: upon, orddring the 
bill to be engrossed-and read aithird times every: 
northern Senator but four voted against-itt “Did 
they stand by the ‘* compromise ?”? Tas! wy 
gentlemen of the Republican party—you:who ge. 
home to your people and tell them that we haye 
violated ‘the Missouri compromise=E-askyowif. - 
it is not truc that the very Senators who put the: 
Missouri compremise in the bill-of 1820, turned 
round immediately. afterwards, and; upon: a test 
question, voted against. it? And, sir, [tell the: 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that Missouri was 
not #dinitted under thatact. That act was passed; 
in March, 1820; and in December of the same 
year, Missouri, having formed her constitution 
and State government, came to Congress and asked. 
admission as one of the sister States of this Con- 
federacy. Did you stand by the compromise and 
admit her? You say it was a compromise. : Did 
you stand by it? The Senate passed a resolu- 
tion admitting her. She came to this House and 
sought admission. You who stand so faithfully 
by compacts, and complain of the South for not 
standing by them, did you admit her? Why, 
Mr. Clerk, when the resolution of:the Senate came 
to this House, two thirds, of these ‘conrpact-ob- 
serving gentlemen voted against the admission of 
Missouri; and that was in the Docember follow- 
ing the adoption of this very compromise, thich 
they say they have so faithfully kept! That is 
the history of the matter; and Missouri was not 
admitted under the act of 1820 at all, but under the 
proclamation of the President under a very differ- 
entone. Why did you object to her admission ? 
Because slavery existed there; and let me tell you, 
that slavery had existed in Missouri for sixteen 
years under our French purchase, and had a:pos- 
itive existence for vight years under her terri- 
torial government, when she made her applica- 
tion for admission into the Union. And this is 
the sacred compact which gentlemen say we have 
violated ! Swine 
But, Mr. Clerk, this compromise. of 1820 was 
expected to settle the slavery question, and give 
peace to the country; there was to be no more dis- 
turbance about it ever after. How long was it 
thereafter before this House and the country were 
disturbed by petitions from the North asking the 
abolition of slavery in this District? Peace to the 
country, did I say? Isay that there was no peace 
upon this slavery question—there never will, and 
never can, be peace upon it. This House and the 
other end of the Capitol were flooded with. peti- 
tions in reference to the subject of slavery.in this 
District? Did we*have peace? But at last: the 
South yielged to the everlasting importunities of 
these anti-slavery men, and repealed the 21st tule, 
which prohibited the reception of such. petitions. 
And then we were to have peace beyond question. 
Have wehadit? Look tothe annexation of Texas. 
Look to the growth of the anti-slavery. sentiment 
in your section when Texas was annexed. When 
the Mexican acquisition came, or before it came, 
Mr. Polk asked for $3,000,000 to negotiate a peace 
with Mexico. This anti-slavery sentiment man- 
ifested itself then, and almost the entire North, in 
! thé House of Representatives, said that whatever 
of territory should be acquired from Mexico, sla- 
avery should not exist therein. These sacred com- 
| pact-men knew that most of this territory, would: 
! be south of the line of 360 30', and why did they 
| not then stand by the compromise? Why did they 
not stand by it in 1848,-when.a select, committee 
was appointed to settle matters of difference be- 
tween them and us? How did the vote stand then? 
It was proposed by the southern men composing 
the Clayton compromise committee, and rejected 
by the northern men. . We tendered it to you, in 
1850, over and over again. You have never been 
willing to take the Missouri compromise unless it 
worked in your favor, and the territory lay north 
of the line. iy 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania talks of the 
aggressions on the part of the South, in 1850. 
Did we aggress upon you when we acquired this 
territory from Mexico? Did we aggress upon 
you then? Who got California, with itè intermin~ 
able gold fields; with its thousand miles of sea- 
coast front, extending above and: below the Mis- 
souri compromise line? Task the gentleman from 
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Pennsylvania if; entering upon ‘Texas, a’ slave 
State—-where pro-slavery laws existed in 1850—, 
and setting apart forty-four thousand square miles 
of'her territory to New Mexico, where there were 
no'such laws, was that an aggression on the part 
of the South? It was not aggression in the case 
of ‘California; it was not. aggression upon this 
Texas boundary question. “Where, then, did we 
aggress upon you? : Ft was not in the law abol- 
ishing slavery in ‘this District. Congress cxer- 
- cised the right to abolish slavery in the District. 
Icare not what reason you may have assigned | 
for it,'a man who brings a slave here witha view 
to sell him or send him South and sell him, for- 
feits him, and heis free bylaw. Congress so de- 
clared in 1850; and if you can exercise the power 
for one reason, you may for any or none. ‘The 
reason with which a man brings a slave into the | 
Pistrictiof Columbia, neither increases nor dimin- 
ishes our power over the subject of slavery. Did 
we agegress upon your rights then ? l 
I felt, Mr. Clerk, that then was the time for the 
South to have settled forever this question ofsla- 
very with our northern brethren. E, in common 
with many other patriotic men of my State, en- 
deavored to dissolve the ties which bound us to 
this Union. We appealed from the action of the 
Government to the people themselves. I told 
them then that there would never be any peace į 
in this Republic. I knew it then, and I know it 
now. There is no peace. The people, after look- 
ing into the question, after considering it, after 


in the compromises of 1850. From that hour, Mr. 
Clerk, until the present, I have stood with my 
arms folded, looking to the time when the question 
should be presented by our northern brethren as it 
has been for the last three months—ready, sir, at | 
a moment’s.warning, to strike for the liberties of 
the people L represent. I now tell you that my | 
people, those who felt in 1850 that the Republic | 
could be preserved longer, believe that it cannot | 
now be preserved. 

But, Mr. Clerk, to proceed with my argument. 
In 1852, all parties seemed to acquiesce in the | 
compromises of 1850. The North said that they 
‘were satisfactory. The Democratic: party said | 
thatthey would abide by and adhere to them. The 
Whig party said thatthey were satisfactory. They 
were to be a finality—a final settlement of all the 
differences that divided the people of the North 
from the people of the South. How long did your 


. compromises of 1850 last? For only two years— || 
Y y 


from 1852 to 1854. And; sir, when the principle 
of those. compromises was attempted to be incor- 
porated into the Kansas-Nebraska bill, this House | 
remembers, the country remembers, the blaze of 
axcitement which was seen throughout the entire 
North. That settlement, for & time, had smoth- 
ered the anti-slavery sentiment in the North; but, 
in 1854, it broke out with renewed torce—with 
more, indeed, than it ever had before. Why? 
Simply because the slaycholder of the South wa 


offered the poor privilege of settling the Territory |) 
of Kansas upon an equality with a man from the |} 


North. The restriction, which for thirty-four 
years had driven us from that Territory, had been 
torn from the statute-book. The men of the South | 
stood once more forth the equal of the men of the | 
North. me 

It was only our contending for this privilege | 
and this right, which the South was entitled to | 
enjoy in the Territory of Kansas, which roused 
the North into a flame of excitement against us. 


It built up this powerful organization which now | 


i 
controls the entire North, and in 1856 nominated ; 
an adventurer, a man unknown to political fame, 


aman who had no antecedents which would justify i| 
his election, for President of the United States, |; 


and came very nearly electing him. In fact, the 


opponents of slavery and the haters of slavehold- | 


ers, in the North, polled for that man thirteen || 


hundred and thirty-six thousand votes, a larger | 


vote than that which Mr. Buchanan got in the i| 


North. You control the entire North; you con- | 
trol all northern legislation, and you strike down 
the Democratic party of the North. Here, upon 
our side of the House, the few Democratic Rep- | 
resentatives from the North who have stood by : 
the Constitution, and have been prepared to de- | 
fend the rights of the South, have one by onc} 
been swept away before this northern fanaticism. | 
They have stood up and battled for us—not for | 
slavery, but for the Constitution of their country. | 


} || Speaker among them. 
weighing it thoroughly, determined to acquiesce |j 


I honor them forit; Lam proud of northern. Dem- 
ocrats who have stood by the Constitution of 


people: But I tell them they ‘are powerless to 
meet this great Republican horde; which comes 
like an avalanche from the North, and drives 
everything before it.: They have the control of 
the North, and you are weak, you are no longer 
able to save yourselves, or the Constitution. We 
must look to our own people and our own section 
for protection. We can no longer rely upon men 
of the North to help us in this our hour of danger. 
I would that we could do it, but itis impossible. 

Next comes another event in this great drama 
of anti-slavery. A southern traitor, a poor, mis- 
erable wretch, who had been driven from the town 


observers of compacts, and publishes.a book, in 
which he calls upon the non-slaveholders of the 
South to put down slavery by violence and blood. 
We have no fear for slavery; it is an institution 
which, in its rclation between master and slave, 
cannot be disturbed by all the men in the northern 
States. The book which makes this proposition 
to a class of our safest and best men in the South 
finds sixty-cight indorsers-among the representa- 
tive men of this body in the last Congress. Yes, 
sir, sixty-cight men of the last House of Repre- 
sentatives recommended the circulation of a book 
which urges the slaves of the South to sacrifice 
the lives of their owners, and your candidate for 
The great leader of that 
party, Mr. Sewarp, said he had read the book; 
that it was full of merit, and recommended it to 
the people of all the States: Hear what he says: 

“T have read ‘The Hnpending Crisis of the South’ with 
| deep attention. It seenis to me a work of great merit, rich, 
| yet ace urate, in statistical information, and logical in analy- 

5 é 

Such’is the hmguage of Wixiram H. Sewanp. 
This book is indorsed by your leading men, arid 
yet you are our brethren, and love us devotedly, 
and anxiously desire to preserve our rights under 
the Constitution of the United States. We were 
told by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Corwiy,] 
the other-day, in an amusing and interesting 
speech, that we should fook upon this question 
calmly. {f know itis the purpose of the Repub- 
licans who signed that circular to make the coun- 
try believe that this is a trivialaffair. And why? 
Because they know that they will be held toʻa 
strict accountability by those Democrats who 
stand behind them at home. You say we should 


attention to it, 

Let us pursue the history of this question a little 
further, and see. You make sport of the Brown 
| invasion, and tellus not to be alarmed. But why 
| was it that that insurrection did not extend? We 
are not indebted to the northern Black Republi- 
caus for it, but to the fidelity of the slave population 
of Virginia, dnd to that alone. Brown expected, 
and had reason to expect, help from your people 


the will, but they had not the courage of John 
Brown. [Applause in the galleries.] Itel you 
now, that the South is once more aroused. She 
understands that this question cannot be settled; 
she kflows it cannot be. She secs the condition 
of the public mind at the North; understands, and 
appreciates it. She understands that there are 
some men at the North who are now afraid tha 
these southern colonies of thejrs will break loose 
and set up a government by themselves, to get 
rid of this everlasting disturbance upon slavery. 
Hence it is, we sce that they are gathering all over 


sympathy for us. We ask from the North no 
such sympathy. We are able to take care of our- 
selves. We are independent of you. Iteli you 
what the South wants. She wants the North to 


| 
ii the North, in Union. meetings, to express their 
i 
$ 
H 


i and in the other wing. of the Capitol. 
never shail get; and we know it. We understand 
this question too well not to know that the North 
| never intends to change her position in that re- 
| spect. 
repeal her personal liberty bills, and her acts of 
habeas corpus; when she throws open her jails for 


travel through the northern States as brethren, 
and you can travel South without attempting to 
excite insurrection; when our rights in the Ter- 
| ritories are respected, then, and nottill then, will 


their.country, and they deserve the thanks of our’ 


of his nativity, secks refuge among these sacred’ 


4 


not be alarmed; that we ought not to pay any | 


at the North, but he was deceived. They had | 


send Representatives different from those now here | 
That we | 


When we see that the North proposes to - 


the security of our fugitive slaves; when we can | 


the South be satisfied. But untilthen, your Union 
mectingsamountto nothing. Giveus these things, 
and then we will begin tolisten towhat you have 
to ‘say. : : 

Hear what a distinguished Senator says in 
regard to these Union méetings-at the North: 

«Union-saving meetings are of no earthly significance.” 
He had nothing to say against those political eunuchs who 
gather around such mectings; but those meetings did not. 
weigh a feather’s weight in Massachusetts. Boston had 
gone for the Republicans at the recent election, and the 
Union-saving meeting held there was enough to produce 
such aresult. Notwithstanding these threats on the floor 
of the Senate, the people of Massachusetts. would give filty, 
thousand majority for whoever shall be nominated as: the 

Republican candidate for President.” : 

Hear what else was said in one of these Union 
meetings at the North. Mr. Cushing says: 

All the politisal influences dominant in this State were 
founded upon the single emotion of hate—ay, hate, treach- 
erous, ferocious, fiendish hate, of our fellow-citizens in the 
southern States.?? Sar 


Mr. GOOCH. If Mr. Cushing used such lan- 
guage he stated what every other man in Massa- 
chusetts knew to-be false. f : 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In reply to that, I desire 
to say that when Mr. Cushing expressed that sen- 
timent, there was applause and cries of ** Good!” 
“Good!” in Faneuil Hall! Now, what is our 
duty? We understand you, and we think the- 
South understands you. You have got a majority 
in every northern State. The free States have a 
majority of fifty-seven on this floor, a majority of 
six in the other branch of the Capitol, a majority 
of sixty-three in the clectoral college, and a ma-: 
jority in every branch of the Government. And 
what do you propose? First, an_instantancous 
repeal of the fugitive slave law. That is the doe- 
trine of your leading men. Next, the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia. Next, 
the abolition of the slave trade between the 
States. But the most important question of the 
party is suppression of slavery in the Territories, 
by a positive Jaw, and to put this Government 
prominently on the side of freedom, as you call 
it. Tam reminded, too, that you propose to re- 
organize the Supreme Court. That is what you 
propose to do. 

I want the question tested between you and us. 
I want it settled. {want to know whether we 
are to be controlled, whether we are to be limited’ 
to where slavery now exists, or whether we are 
to have liberty to go beyond. We have now 
four millions of slaves. In some twenty-five 
years hence we will have eight millions. We de- 
mand expansion. We will have expansion, in 
spite of the Republican party, and all the Aboli- 
tionists of the Old and of the New World. [Ap- 
plause from the Democratic benches and the gal- 
tcries.] You say that you would not menace 
slavery m the States where it exists, but would 
| pat the Government permanently on the side of 
freedom, denationalize slavery, and then let us 
| hug it to our bosoms until it destroys us; and that 
j if we but touch the hem of the mantle of free- 
dom, you will trample us to the earth. That is 
the expression of a leading northern statesman. 
Beecher said that he would preach the same doc- 
trines in Virginia as in Massachusetts. Brown 
says: “Beecher, why don’t you come and do it?”’ 
Task you why you do not come on? 

Mr. KILGORE. I will Answer the gentleman 
if he permits me. Iwill tell the gentleman why 
Mr. Beecher would not preach in Virginia: Bé- 
cause liberty of speech is denied in the South; 
and if he were to go there he would get a coat of 
tar and feathers. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes, sir; not only would 
he be denied liberty of speech, but he would be 
denied personal liberty also, and would be hung 
higher than Haman. 

Mr. KILGORE. Certainly he would. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That would be the end of 
it. All we want you to do is, that you shall not 
back down from your flag unless you intend, in 
good faith, to give us peace. Stand by it; do not 
slink away from it. Stand by your true colors. 
Do not deccive your people by telling them that 
you intend to do justice to the South when you 
have no idea of it. 

Now, in regard to the clection of a Black Re- 
publican President I have this to say, and I speak 
the sentiment of every Democrat on this floor 
from the State of Georgia: we will never submit 
to the inauguration of a Black Republican Presi- 
dent. [Applause from the Democratic benches, 


| 
i 
i 
i 
i 
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and hisses from the Republicans. } ` I repeat it, sir; | 


and I have authority to say so; trat no emocratic 
Representative from Georgia on this floor will ever 
submit to the inauguration of a Black Republican 
President. [Renewed applause and hisses.] 

Mr. KILGORE: Will the gentleman tell me 

how he will prevent it? : 
© Mr. CRAWFORD. Sir, that will be for our- 
selves to determine; and we do. not propose to 
give our enefnies the benefit of the information. 
Now I speak for myself, and not for the delega- 
tion: We have endeavored for forty years to 
settle, this question between the North and the 
South, and find it impossible. I, therefore, am 
without hope in the 
thousands of my countrymen athome. The most 
confiding of them all are, sir, for “ equality in the 
Union or independence out of it;” having lost all 
hope of the former, I am for ‘f INDEPENDENCE 
NOW, AND INDEPENDENCE FOREVER.” 

Mr. BONHAM obtained the floor. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Will the gentleman from 
South Carolina yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BONHAM. Yes, sir; for a moment. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I make now the same sug- 


. 


gestion that I made before, and that is, that before | 


the gentleman from Sduth Carolina proceeds with 
his remarks, we take a vote for Speaker. Is there 


any objection to iton the other side of the House? | 


{Loud cries of ‘Not? “No!” from the Repub- 
lcan benches.] Is there any objection to it on 
this side? (Cries of “Not? «No! from the 
Democratic benches.] 

Mr. BONHAM. T have no objection to that, 
if no other gentleman on this side of the House 
objects. 

Mr. KEITT. Provided there be a call of the 
House first. [Cries of “ Agreed!”’] 

Mr. BONHAM. And provided that 1 shall 
have the’ floor at the conclusion of the ballot. 
{Cries of * Certainly !’? and “ Agreed!” from the 
Republie side. ] 

he CLERK. If the gentleman yields the 
floor for the purpose of allowing a vote to be 


taken, he will be entitled to it at the conclusion : 


of the vote. ; 

Mr.BONHAM. Then yield with that under- 
standing. 

Mr. KEITT. 
the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll was ‘accordingly called, and all the 
members in the city, not paired off, were found to 
be present. 

During the call of the roll, 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, stated that Mr. JEN- 
xins had returned home in consequence of a do- 


I move that there be a call of 


mestie affliction, and had paired off for this week | 


with Mr. Kituiveer, and after that with Mr. 
Carr B. Cocnrans for four weeks. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois, stated that his 
colleague, Mr. Morris, being indisposed, he lad 
paired off with hin for to-day. 

Mr, KILLINGER stated that he had paired 


off with Mr. Juxxzys for the rest of this week. 


Mr. FENTON stated that Mr. Crank B. Cocu- | 


rane had paired off with Mr, Kunxrr. for the re- 


mainder of this week, and with Mr. Jenxrns for | 


four weeks from Monday next. 

Mr. MORSE stated that Mr. Frencn had 

paired off with Mr. LANDRUM. 

The roll having been called, 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE moved thatall further 

proceedings under the call be dispensed with. 

Mr. KEITT. How many absentecs are there? 

The CLERK. All those gentlemen who have 

been heretofore present, and are now absent, are 

paired off. . 

Mr. Jonn Cocuraxne’s motion was agrecd to. 
FIFTH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


The House then proceeded to a fifth ballot for 
Speaker, with the following result: Whole num- 
ber of votes cast, 226; necessary toa choice, 114; 
of which— 


Mr. Sherman received......+++ Sarees ee 110 
Mr. Bocock . & 
Mr. Gilmer. + Q2 


Mr. Adrain 


Mr. Brigg: 1 
Mr. Phelps i 
Mr. Reynolds 1 
Mr. Boteler. 1 
Mr. MCQUEEN. Lecce cence rere rece en ete e nent nenes 1 


So-there was no choice. 


nion; so are hundreds of | 


į} Foster, Frank, Gooch, Graham, 


| Irvine, Junkin, 


| ham, Whiteley, Winsle 
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The following is the vote in detail: - a 

For Mr. Sherman—=Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Car Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, 
Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes; Delano, Duell, Dunn, Ed- 
gerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, 
Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, 
Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, 
Francis W. Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, De 
Witt C. Leach, Lee, Longneeker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Mars- 
ton, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Millward, Moor- 
head, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, Olin, 
Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, 
Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton; 
Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, 
William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, 
Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wick, Verree, 
Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, 
Elihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, 
Windom, Wood, and Woodruff. i 

For My. Bocock—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, 
Ashinore, Avery, Bark: >», Barr, Barrett, Bonham, Boyce, 
Branch, Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, 
Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton 
Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Reuben Davis, De Jar- 
nette, Dimmick, Edinundson, English, Florence, Fouke, 
Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilton, John T. Harris, Hawkins, 
Hindinan, Holman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, 
Jones, Keitt, Lamar, Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Love, Ma- 
clay, Charles D. Martin, Elbert X- Martin, MeClern d, Me- 
Queen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Sydenham 
Moore, Niblack, Nocti, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, 
Reagan, James C. Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, 
Simms, Singleton, William Smith, Stevenson, James A. 
Stewart, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vatlandig- 
, Woodson, and Wright. 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messts. Green Adams, William C. An- 
derson, Boteler, Boutigny, Brabson, Briggs; Bristow, H. 
Winter Davis, Etheridge, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, Hill, 
James M. Leach, Mallory, Maynard, Laban 'T. Moore, 
Nelson, Quarles, William N. H. Smith, Stokes, Vance, and 
Webster. 


For Mr. Horace F. Clark—Messrs. Adrain and Riggs. 
For Mr. Adrain—Messrs. John Gi Davis and Reynolds: 
For Mr. Briggs. . Gilmer. 

For Mr. Phelps—Mr. Bocock. 

For Mr. Reynolds—Mr. Horace F. Clark, 

For My. Boleler—Mr. Hardeman. 

For Mr. Mc Queen—Mr. Pugh. 


_ The votes of Messrs. Haskin, Hien an, and 
Scwanrz, for Mr. Snermay, were received with 
applause and hisses from the galleries. 

Mr. BONHAM resumed the floor. 

Mr. WINSLOW. With the permission of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, T move that the 
House proceed again to vote, vivaroce, for Speaker, 
with the understanding that. if the ballot proves 
ineffectual, the House will then adjourn, the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina having the floor for 
to-morrow. [Loud cries of “ Agreed !”] 

Mr. BONEIAM.. Ihave no objection to that, 
if it be agreeable to the House. 

Mr. Winsiow’s motion was agreed to, amid 
great applause from the galleries. 

y SIXTH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 

The House proceeded to a sixth ballot for 
Speaker, with the following result: Whole num- 
ber of votes cast, 226; necessary toa choice, 114; 
of which— 

Mr, Sherman received. ..ercceeerreeees 

Mr. Bocoek.... 

Mr. Gilmer 

Mr. Boteler 

Mr. Reynolds 

Mr. Jolm G. Dav 

Mr. in... 

Mr. 

Mr. Me 

Mr. Phelps. .sssesess 


So there was no choice. 


The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Skerman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Ailey, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blakg, Bray- 
ton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, But- 
terfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, 
Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, De 
gerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, 
Foster, Frank, Gooch, Graham, Grow, 
Haskin, 
Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, 
Witt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, 
ton, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, 
Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Mors xon, Olin, Patmer, 
Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Potile; Rice, 
Christopher Robinson, Royee, Schwartz, Seranton, Sedg- 
wick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, Wil- 
liam Stewart, Stratton, ‘Tappan, ‘Thayer, Theaker, ‘Fomp- 
kins, Train, Trimble, Vandover, Van Wick, Verree, Wade, 
Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader €. Washburn, Elihu B. 
Washbumne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Window, 
Wood, and Woodruff. 

For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, 
Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bonham, Boyce, 
Branch, Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, 
obb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton 
Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Reuben Davis, De Jar- 
nette, Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Florence, Fouke, 
Garncit, Gartrell, Hamiiton, John T. Harris Hawkins, 
Hindman, Tolman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, 


a) 


ano, Duell, Dunn, Ed- 


Guiey, Hale, Hail, p 
Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, 
Kenyon, Kilgore, De- 
Lovejoy, Mars- 


. Jones, Keitt, Lamar, Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Love, Mac- 
| Jay, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, ‘cClernand, Mi 
Queen; McRae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Sydenhani 
Moore, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, 
Reagan, James ©. Robinson, Ruffin, Rust; Scott Sick ess, 
Simms, Singleton, Wiliam, Smith. Stevenson, Jame 
Stewart, Stout; Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallane 
ham, Whiteley; Winslow, Woodson, and Wrights: >. 
For a Gimir Messe, Draha Adams; Vellem C; 
dersongBoteler, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, ristow, $ 
Winter Davis, Etheridge, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, Hil; 
James M. Leach, Nelson, Quarles, William NH. Smith, 
Stokes, Vance, and Webster. nae SIRA 
For Mr. Boteler—Messrs. Hardeman, Mallory; 
and Laban T. Moore. : 
For Mr. Reynolds—Messrs. 
G. Davis. : 
‘For Mr. John G. Davis--Messrs. Adrain and Riggs: 
For Mr. Adrain--Mr. Reynolds. vigil 
For Mr. Briggs—Mr. Gilmer. it 
For Mr. Me Gucen—Mr. Pugh. 
For Mr. Phelps—Mr. Bocock: 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. moved 
House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
a quarter before four o’clock p. in.) the’ House 
adjourned. : z 


HOUSE Of REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frinay, December 16, 1859. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. R. J. Coz. 
‘The Journal of yesterday wasreadand approved. 


The CLERK stated the question to be upon the 
motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr: 
Hickman] to amend the record of Friday‘last, or 
which the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr:. 
k Boniram] was entitled to the floor. i i 


THE CLERK TO PRESERVE ORDER. 


Mr. NIBLACK. With the permission of the 
; gentleman from South Carolina, I have two reso- 
| lutions which [desire to submit for the consider- 
ation of the House. . 7 
Mr. BARKSDALE. Let them be read for in- 
| formation. , Hs 
The Clerk read the resolutions, as follows: `; 
Resolved, That, until the organization of this House b 
the election of a Speaker, the Clerk of the last House shall 
be authorized and empowered to preserve order on the floor 
of the House and in the galleries, and as faras possible, for 
that purpose, he may exercise the powers devolved on the 
Speaker, for the time being, under the rules of the ‘last 
House of Representatives. p : 7 
Resolved, further, That, until the organization of. this 
House as aforesaid, the Sergeant-at-Arms of the last House 
of Representatives is hereby authorized to exercise the ór- 
dinary powers of his office for the preservation of order, 
| under the direction of the Clerk of the last House of Rep- 
resentatives, as aforesaid. ; n 
Mr. KILGORE. Docs that first resolution 
| confer upon the Clerk the power to decide ques- 
| tions of order? ; $ 
Mr. NIBLACK. It studjously avoids any- 
thing of that kind. he 
Mr. KILGORE. Well, I think it ought to, 
[Loud crics of “ No!” “Nor” i 
| There being no objection to the resolutions 
| they were received and agreed to. 


TIB NORTH AND SOUTH. 
Mr. BONHAM. Mr. Clerk, we are approach- 


| ing the close of the second week of the session, 
| without having succeeded in effecting an organi- 
| zation of the House. The country has its atten- 
| tion directed to the proceedings of this body, and 
naturally inquires why this branch of the Federal 
Legislature cannot organize and proceed with the 
ordinary business of legislation? Gentlemen upon 
the opposite side of the House may flatter them- 
+ selves that they appear toa better advantage before 
the country than we of this side, They have so 
far, it is truc, the plurality in the vote for Speakers 
but, sir, there is a majority of this House who are 
unwilling to sce placed in that chair an indorser of 
the infamous doctrines of the Helper pamphlet. 
That majority is willing to submit this question 
to the tribunal of public opinion, without fear as 
| to the. result, as to who will be held responsible. 
| That majority is opposed to the elevation of the 
honorable member from Ohio [Mr. Suerman] to 
the Speakership, and they are justified in their 
| own cyes, and they believe will ‘be in the cyes of 
| the country, in resisting, by all fair and lawful 

means, the inauguration of a Speaker, who; having 

indorsed in blank, refuses, now that he knows 
them, to repudiate the treasonable teachings of 

Have compendium. : i : 

| Mr. Clerk, the resolution of the honorable ment- 
i ber from Missouri [Mr. Crank] declaresthatany 


Maynard, 


Horace F. Clark and John. 


that the 


Prayer 


F 
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one who indorseg the sentiments of the Helper | 
amphiet is-unfit. for the position of Speaker af : 
this: House: ‘To that proposition E give my most | 


pamphlet 

utiqualified assent. 1 say nothing against the hon- 
` .orable member Beron Aliy. T have not the honor 
of his aequaintance. We 

The honorable. member. frone North Carolina 
(Mr. Gimer] has submitted a resolution which 
Edo not. approve. Whatever.may have been his 
motives, the effect of that resolution is to embar- 
rass us in-obtaining a. direct vote. upon_the reso- 


lutionintroduced by the gentleman from Missouri. i 


Moreover, the resolution of Mr. Giimer indorses 
the compromise of 1850. That compromise never 
commanded my assent. It docs not command it 
now, and it never can; and, sir, I think posterity 
will sustain me in saying that it was a fatal error 
in. the South to accept it. The act prohibiting the 
Slave trade in the District of Columbia was uncon- 
stitutional. The admission of California under a 
constitution framed under a military government, 
whereby we were deprived of our equal rights in 
a territory purchased by common blood and com- 
mon treasure was a wrong that should never have 
been acquiesced in by the South. f 

But, sir, the honorable member from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. HicrmĪman] has introduced aresolution, 
upon which I beg leave to make a few remarks. 
He was known as a member of the Democratic 
party, and claimed to belong to it, I believe, up 
to his vote yesterday. Perhaps the honorable 


member still claims to be a member of that party; | 


but £ think that no member of this House who 
was here in 1858, and. observed the vote which he 

„gave upon Mr. Giddings’s motion to reject the 
Senate bill for the admission of Kansas, has ever 
looked upon him as a member of the Democratic 
party since that day.’ He is the only member of 
the party who voted for that motion, and who is 
here-as a member now; and I well remember the 
impression made upon my mind at the timme that 
he gave that vote was, that he had gone over to 
the Republicans, and gone forever, But in leav- 
ing, finally, his former associates, he has shot a 
Parthian arrow, in the shape of a resolution pro- 
posing the adoption of the plurality rule. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. My then colleague, 
Major Harris, voted with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr, Hickman] upon that occasion, 

Mr. BONHAM. Mr. Harris, of Ilinois, Mr. 
Hickman, and Mr. Chapman, of Pennsylvania, 
were the three members of the Democratic party 
who cast their votes for that motion. The reso- 
lution of the honorable member from Pennsylva- 
nia confirms me in my impression at the time. I 
say nothing as to others; not a word of him who 
is in the grave, or him who is not now a member 
of this House. « . 

The plurality rule has been introduced, and it 
is a matter of the last importance to the rights of 
the South that every constitutional guarantee 
should be preserved at this critical juncture. I 
see nothing in the Constitution to authorize its 
adoption. My interpretation of the language, 
certainly of the spirit of that instrument, is, that 
no Jess than a majority of this House can make a 
Speaker. 

Honorable members say that we have prece- 
dent for it. But let me remind them that in the 
contest of 1850, between Mr. Cobb and Mr. Win- 
throp, if there be no constitutional objection, no 
issues were before the country such as we now 
have. We had then two representatives of two 
great parties, and, in the language of the times, 
two great national parties; for, although I never 
assented to the doctrines of the Whig party, I 
regarded it in many respects a great party. It 
had talents and patriotism, although many of its 
measures were unjust, and, in my opinion, uncon- 
stitutional. In the contest between Mr. Banks 
and Mr, Aiken, in 1855-56, the plurality rule was 
adopted; but have notcircumstances changed since 
then? Had Mr. Banks refused to repudiate the 
infamous teachings of Helper? Had Mr. Sew- 
arp proclaimed his higher law? At all events, 
had it been announced that. the States were all to 
be free or all to beslave? Hadit been announced 
by the party of which the honorable member from 
Ohio is the candidate for Speaker, that it intended 


to abolish slavery, and that it only remained for | 


us of the South to say whether it should be gone 
peaceably or by force? He who now votes for 


the plurality rule, whereby the honorable mem- | 
ber from Ohio is to take that chair, cannot escape į 


2 


iN 


the condemnation of the country upon the ground 
that he did not vote for that member himself. The 
country wili hold every man responsible for the 
election of a Republican Speaker who votes for 


| the plurality rule under these circumstances. 


I could have wished, sir, that the subject of 


i squatter or popular sovereignty; as some are 


pleased to call ity and the candidacy of a distin- 
guished statesman from Mlinois for the Presidenc 

had notbeen introducet into this debate. Butasit 
has been done, I shall make a few remarks upon it. 
And in this connection I desire to call the attention 
of the House to the remark of the honorable mem- 
ber from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hicxman,] that the 
Democratic party, or. perhaps he said the South, 
proposed ‘ to carry slavery everywhere.” Now, 


sir, Lask where he finds any warrant for thatasser- ; 


tion? What publice man in this House or out of it; 
what statesman of the South, the North, the East, 
or the West, hasever claimed that slavery shall be 
carried into a sovereign State where it does not 
exist? We claim, and I think I speak the senti- 
ments of a large and powerful party in the South 
when I say it, that we have the right to carry 
slavery into the common territory of the country; 
that we have the right to have our slave property 
protected there by territorial laws as other prop- 
erty is protected; and on the refusal of a Terri- 
torial Legislature to afford us that protection, 
either by omitting to pass the requisite laws, or 
by positive-unfricndly or hostile enactments, we 
claim that it is the duty of Congress to afford 
that protection. We do not claim “a slave code”? 


| in advance; but we do claim, when the occasion | 


arises, that itis the duty of Congress to afford that 
protection. 


Territorial Legislatures to abolish or establish, 
slavery in the Territorics. That question can only 
be determined when the people of a Territory, 
with an adequate population, adopt their consti- 
tution preparatory to admission into the Confed- 
eracy of States. And I do not believe that that 
party of which I speak will support any man for 
the Presidency who does notindorse that doctrine. 
They not only will not support such a man, but 
they will not support one who is willing to ignore 
the question of southern rights in the Territories. 
I regret its introduction at this time, and therc- 
fore will say no more now; but will suggest to 
gentlemen—Americans and Democrats and anti- 
Lecompton Democrats—that we unite against our 
common enemy, and when we have disposed of 
him, we will dispose of the points of difference 
between ourselves. Let us defeat the Republican 
candidate for Speaker, and at a subsequent and 
more appropriate time we will discuss these otlrer 
subjects. 

„I now come, Mr. Clerk, to allude to the views 
of the honorable member from ‘Tennessee, [Mr. 
Nexson,] who addressed the House atan carly 
stage of this debate; and the remarks I propose to 
make, are made “ more in sorrow than in anger,” 
for, as far as I am concerned, and I think itis the 
wish of the party with which I act, I desire no 
breach between those who unite in opposing the 
common views of our common enemy upon the 
great and vital question of slavery. 

I learn that heis a shining light of the bar of his 
State. From hissentiments, I apprehend that heis 
an old line Whig—I will not say a “ fossil Whig,”’ 
“varnished over’? with Americanism—but I will 
say that the gentleman entertains, and has given 
utterance to opinions which are not in keeping, I 
think, with the prevailing opinions of the South. 
I desire here to vindicate the truth of history upon 
one matter, upon which he, as well as the honor- 


+ i 
able member from New Jersey, [Mr. Aprary,] | 


thought proper to make some strictures. J allude 
to their remarks upon the subject of nullification 
and secession, The former said: 


“ The snake of nullification has been scotched, not killed. 
‘That feeling existed during the lifetime of its great leader ; 
and one of the last letters he ever wrote—his letter to Col- 
onel Tarpey—was one in which a meeting or organization 
of the southern States was recommended.” 

Again: 

c We all know that although the spirit of nullification was, 
for the time being, quieted by the strong and energetic meas- 
wres of General Jackson, yet every occasion in which hos- 
tility to this Union could be manifested, since that memor- 
able period, bas been seized.” 

The honorable gentleman from New Jersey 
n Aprar] said: 

“There was a time when the cry of disunion was raised 


We deny the right of Congress to ;; 
abolish or establish, and we deny the right of the | 


| of honesty, however erroneous his vigws. 
' cannot sit here and hear such sentiments avowed 
| on this floor without rebuking them. 
_ in substance, that there was a time when disunion 
: and secession sentiments were regarded, at least, 
| as moral treason. f 


: Aprarn} also uses freely the terms ‘ treasor 


| in the: State of South Carolina, That ery was put down. 


Andrew Jackson vas, at the head of the Government, and he 
put it down.”? i j 

Though but a boy at the time of that disinter- 
ested. struggle for the constitutional rights.of a 
whole section, I learned my first. political lesson 
in that school. And T believe that struggle did 
more to disseminate throughout the South, a clear 
understanding and just. appreciation of the doc- 
trine of State rights than any event which has oc- 
curred since the days of Mr. Jefferson and the 
“straight-jacket resolutions of 1798and 1799,” as 
the gentleman is pleased to call them. Gentlemen 
may choose to condemn ‘‘the great leader of nul- 
lification,’’ but no man was more devoted to the 
constitutional rights of the country thanJohn C. 
Calhoun. His last great speech in the United 
States Senate, on the 4th of March, 1850, exhib- 
its a patriotic desire to save the Union. But itis 
due to his memory to say, that he looked upon 
a dissolution as inevitable, unless the agitation 
of the slavery question should be stopped; and 
that he looked upon disunion itself as a less evil 
than submission to wrong and injustice, inflicted 
under the forms of law. ` 

But it is said that General Jackson ‘*put down 
nullification and secession,” Y know that those 
honorable members do not desire to misrepresent 
history, but they do so when they make sucha 
declaration. What were the facts? A series of 
tariff acts had been passed by Congress which 
acts the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi all 
pronounced to be an unauthorized exercise of the 
powers of Government. On the 24th of Decem- 
ber, 1832, South Carolina, in her sovereign capa- 
city, in convention, passed an ordinance nullifying 
those acts. On the Lith of December, General 
Jackson issucd his proclamation. On the 2d of 
March, 1833, the act known as the compromise 
act was approved; and on the same day, the force 
bill was approved. The compromise act adopted 
the system of ad valorem dutics, and abandoned 
specifics and minimums, reducing gradually the 
duties to a revenue standard. The people of South 
Carolina felt that they had succeeded in estab- 
lishing the great principles for which they were 
contending, although the reduction to a revenue 
standard was gradual and notimmediate. Accord~ 
ingly, on the reassembling of the convention, an 
ordinance was passed on the 15th of March, 1833, 
repealing the ordinance of nullification; but there 
was also passed, at the same time, another ordi- 
nance, nullifying the force bill itself. 

How, then, can it be said that General Jackson 
put down nullification? What did he do to put it 
down? He sent a handful of troops to Fort Moul- 
tric of a then small army, it is true. But do hon- 


| orable gentlemen know that South Carolina had 


then under arms twenty-seven thousand of the 
best drilled troops thatever shouldered a musket? 
Do they know that the then Governor of Virginia, 
Governor Floyd, declared, when the threat to send 
Federal troopsagainst a sovereign State was made, 
that no Fedcral force should march through Vir- 
ginia to attack South Carolina, without encoun- 
tering the whole force of that great Common- 
wealth? General Jackson put down nullification ! 
That was the common cant of the times with par- 
tisans who did not understand the matter; but 
I would suppose that, at this day and time, 
honorable members would have so far informed 
themselves on this subject as to do justice to his- 
tory. 

I have, Mr. Clerk, a further ground of com- 
plaint against the honorable member from Ten- 
nessee. I acquit him of all improper motives. 
The Creator has stamped upon his brow the mark 

utI 


He says, 


The honorable member from New Jersey [3 


‘“traitor,’’and, speaking of what had beensaid with 
regard to the South seceding from the Union, on 
the election of a Black Republican President, he 
says: 

“ Such a doctrine is. treason, and if it is attempted to be 


: carried out I pray God that there shall be power enough in 
i this Government, that it is strong cnougt ingood, patristic, 
: and conservative people to put it down.” 


I am aware that these doctrines were in former 
N 


ONGRESSION 


days Tooked upon with great horror; but gentle- 
men have not kept pace with the progress of the 
times, and disunion is not now. the bugbear that 
it once was. The honorable member from Ten- 


nessee says, “when I talk about the Union, L 


speak of the larger idea,” and scems to look upon 
the Union as of more importance than the © 
stitution. and the other rights which, that Con- 
stitution was adopted to secure. The Union 
was not the only object of the Constitution. The 
Constitution was adopted “ to form a moré perfect 
union; to establish justice; to secure domestic tran- 
quillity; to provide. for the common defense; to 
promota the general welfare; and to secure the 

lessings of liberty to oursclves and our pos- 
terity.”? Five other objects, besides the forma- 
tion of a more perfect Union, were in contempla- 
tion; and all of these we have a right to expect to 
be secured, 

The Union the larger idea? Does that embrace 
all the rest? Or, rather, is not the Constitution 
the larger idea? For myself, I look upon these 
other objects as of greater importance than the 
preservation of the Union. The preservation of 
the Constitution I regard as of more importance 
than the Union; and I believe that that sentiment 
ig the sentiment of the State which I have the 
honor, in part, to represent, 1 have heard so much 


N 
n 


on the subject of union and treason, in this Hall, 
and from the Union meetings in the commercial 


cities of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
now that recent events are seriously affecting the 
course of trade, that I am forcibly reminded of 
the remark made by a distinguished statesman of 
the South, who said, on a similar occasion: 

“ When T hear a northern man singing the praises of the 
Union, methinks £ hear the bugle blast of the robber band ; 
but when [hear a southern man shouting hosannas to that 
glorious Union, I snuff treason in the tainted gale.” 

There is a treason now known to the South greater 
than the treason of disunion, and that is treason to 
the South itself, and her constitutional rights. 

Gentlemen from the North talk of forcing us 
back into the Union; and the honorable mem- 
ber from Pennsylvania (Mr. Hickaan] speaks 
of the numerical power of the North being suf- 
ficient to compel us to remain in the Union. Sir, 
whenever force is found necessary or expedient, 
the Union no longer exists; and-as to disunion, 
upon the election of a Black Republican, I can 
speak for no one but myself and those I have 
here the honor to represent, and I say, without 
hesitation, that upon the election of Mr. Sewarp, 
or any other man who indorses®and proclaims the 
doctrines held by him and his party—call him 
by what name you please—I_ am in favor of an 
immediate dissolution of the Union. And, sir, I 
think I speak the sentiments of my own constit- 
uents, and the State of South Carolina, when I 
Say so. 


The honorable member from Tennessee seems | 


to place the extremists of the South, and the ex- 
tremists of the North, as he calls them, in the 
same category, and censures them alike for the 
introduction of this slavery discussion. Lask if 
he does not anticipate rebuke from his own people 
for the injustice that he does to the Representatives 
of the South? Does he suppose that the people 
of the South will hold us responsible for the agi- 
tation of this question? Who began it? Who 
brought it uponus? Are we to be blamed for re- 
sisting tie clection of a man who comes to us all 
covered over and recking with the pollutions of 
the Helper compendium, and asking to be ele- 
vated by this House to this place of power? Are 
we, of the South, to be put in the same category 
with those who propose to impose such a man upon 
us? [hope that honorable member will retrace 
that stepeand place the blame where it belon 
I feel that he and I are engaged in a common cau: 
for the defense of the rights of the South. It is 


z 


unjust to censure members from the South for in- | 


troducing a resolution to counteract the influence 
of the doctrines of the Helper compendium, and 
to defeat its representative. Perhaps the honora- 
ble member—as many have honestly done in times 
past, and, perhaps, some now—looks upon sla- 
very as a ‘social, moral, and political evil,”’ and 
that in avowing that “he owns a few slaves, and 
is “not ashamed to say so here,” he means to 
indicate, that although we have the institution, 
and he will defend it, he is not prepared to say it 
is not “ a moral, social, and political evil.” 

Sir, after the utterance of such sentiments com- 


F 


social, and political evil,” but that Flook upon it 
as a “moral, social, and political?’ blessing and 
good; a blessing to the black man; a blessing to ; 
the white. man; it improves thé, condition of the 

one, and elevates the tone of the other; it is an 

institution which: has been transmitted to us by 

our ancestors, one which we intend to preserve, 

aud one which we will preserve im the Unio or 

outof itagainst all the power which you can bring | 
to bear against us, peaccable or forcible, or we 

will perish in the attempt. Like the honorable 

gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr.. NELSON] T 

own a few slaves,” and, as my friend behind me, 

(Mr. Kuirr,] suggests, l wish Thad more. They 

have mainly been inherited from my ancestors, 

and, so far from declaring that ‘Lam not ashamed 

to say it here,” I am proud * to say here Lown 

them.” At this moment, whilst Lam here attend- 

ing to the duties confided tome by my constituents, 

my family at home are protected by a faithful and 

honest slave, and trusted with fire-arms for that | 
purpose. 

It is my pride and boast that F live in a State 
where such property is held, aud that Tama 
slaveholder. And, let me say here to the indorsers 
of the Helper compendium, that When you count 
upon the non-slavcholders of the South to over- 
turn that institution, you reckon without your 
host. | saw it stated, buta few days ago, that in 
onc of the Virginia companies in service at Har- 
per’s Ferry, out of some one hundred, there were, 
according to my recollection, only five slavehold- 
ers. In one of the counties in the district of the 
honorable member from Virginia, [Mr. Martin,] 
when the news of the Harper’s Ferry invasion 
reached the county-seat, a menting was held ofouly 
two hundred, and one hundred and fifty-two of 
the two hundred volunteered their services, should 
| they be needed. Task him how many of those 
one hundred and fifty-two were slavcholders ? 

Mr. MARTIN, of Virginia. Five. 

My. BONHAM Only five out of one hundred 
and fifty-two! Sir, the non-slavcholders of the 
South who do not themselves own slaves have 
friends and relatives, perhaps, who do. Besides, 
they know they have the constitutional right te 
own them when they may inherit or acquire the 
mois to purchase.them. They have the intelli- 
gence, too, to understand that right; and the cour- 
age to maintain it. And when you come to excite’ 
servile insurrection, or to force us back into the 
Union, these non-slaveholders, in common with 
their brethren, in the language of an honorable 
member of this House, once in the Senate, will 
welcome your myrmidons “with bloody hands 
to hospitable graves.” Your sentiment of negro 
equality they repudiate with scorn, They know 
their own rights, and need not your assistance to 
comprehend theni. 

Mr. Clerk, } have dwelt longer on these points 
than I intended when L rose. F have but a word 
more tosay. | was pleased with the eloquent zeal 
of the honorable member from Tonnessce when, 
| in the conclusion of his opening speech, he deliv 
; ered his patriotic sentiments, the burden of which 
| was the Union, although our emotions of patriot- 
| ism embrace somewhat diferent objects. Bis 
| secem to embrace more exclusively the Union— 
“the mountains, hills, valleys, and streams” of 
the whole country. He says: , ; 

«We Iove our country; we love its mountains, its hills, | 
| its valleys, and its seams.” i 
| And 
“ But 


* 


again: ‘ 
above all, E trust, we Jove this glorious Union.” 


f 
y * We Jove this glorious Union, £ repeat.” il 


Ialso might love the Constitution and the Union, | 
as they came from our fathers, if the rights of the 
South could be securcd under them. But the còn- | 
viction that this cannot be done has been foreed : 
upon me by the continued exaction and encroach- jj 
mentsofan unscrupulous majority. Andalthough | 
when our common country needs the services of | 
all her citizens against outside pressure, I can 
adopt the sentiment of the gallant Lawrence when 
he said, “ My country! may she always be right; 
but right or wrong, my country!’ Sull first, and | 
before the North, the East, and the West, I lov 
the sunny South, with all her cherished institu 
tions and her principles. But the divergence is 
| greater still. My patriotism begins with the era- 
i dle in which my infant limbs were rocked, with 


s 
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But bind him to hig natise mountains more.?? 
d au MBS 


Mr. SIMMS obtained the Hoor: |" 


Mr. CLEMENS.” Before the gentleman com- 
mences his remarks I ask’ him to yicld that a vote 
may be taken for Speaker, pedis tens 
Mr. SIMMS. I yield for that purpose if there 
be no objection, and it is at the same tims wider- 
stood that I dò not yield the floor allogéther. 
The CLERK. ir there be no objection such 
will be the understanding. : 
There was no objection. ee 
Mr. BARKSDALE. I move ‘that there bea 
call of the House, in order that the House may bë 
full upon the vote for Speaker. i a 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. MILLSON. Mr. Clerk, the gentleman 
from Kentucky has been kind enough to yield to 
me that I may make a.correction. i ' 

I find an abstract. published in some of the morn- 
ing newspapers of remarks made by ‘the gentie- 
man from Ohio, (Mr. VaLLanpieHan, yesterday, 
in which ke is reported to have said that t have 
declared that any man who had indorsed Helper’s 
book was not even fittolive. Sir, never uttered 
such a sentiment, nor did the gentleman from 
Ohio ever say that I did. Whati did sayis Upon 
the record of tha proceedings of this body. It 
would be necessary almost to repeat my entire 
speech were I to undertake to explain what I did 
say, and why Isaidit. This, of course, fwillnot 
do. It is sufficient for me to correct the present 
error. Ai 

REVISION OF SPEECHES. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. | Mr. Clerk, Irise 
for the purpose of correcting this statement, which 
I find interpolated by the publisher of the debates 
of this House, in the debate of yesterday, pub- 
lished in this morning’s Globe: . 

& Mr. Valoanpiedam addressed the House an hour and 
a quarter, and the report of bis sprech was written out hy 
our reporters, and handed to hirn in the House. a few. min- 
utes after it adjourned. He claims it to be his right to 
keep it for ‘revision? as long as he may think proper to do 


I claim no such thing; but inasmuch asthe rob- 
olution of the 7th of Angust, 1846, gives the right 
of “revision” to the speakers who may address 


| this House or the Sonate, Ido claim the right to 


retain it just sodong as may be necessary ; fully 
and in good-faith, to sccure that right. ` ‘ 
Only two years ago, if l am not mistaken, cer- 
tainly not much tonger, the publisher of the de- 
bates of Congress refused to members this right 
of withholding their manuscript for the purpose 
of revision; and I think that refusal was one of the 
chief reasons why the last Congres: refused an 
appropriation to pay for the repor and printing of 
the debntes of this House. L have known Mr. 
Stephens, of Georgin, a man in comparatively 
feeble health, required to appear in the “hole in 
the wall’? at the Globe office at eleven or twelve 
oclock at night, for the purpose of a hasty and, 
so far as accuracy is concerned, att utterly im- 
jossiblé revision of remarks which he had made 
in the House. It is very true that the publisher 
of the Globe concedes that there may be a re- 
vision by the member, and that he may have as 
much time as he desires for that purpose, making 
whatever alterations he may choose to make for 
the. Congressional Globe; but, so far as I am con- 
corned, Ido not intend thathe shall have the benefit 
of publishing twice, and being paid twice, for sub- 
stantially the same matter, 
Finding the note which J have read in there- 
port of our proceedings of yesterday, T deem ita 
matter of justice to myselfto say what J havesaid. 
Ido not doubt that my remarks will mect with, 
the coneurrence of a majority of the members of 
this body. F simply assert that I have the right, 
by the resolution. of August 7,1846, if of any 
force now at all, to the manuscript of what has 
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been uttered by ine in this body, for the purpose | 
of that revision which is contemplated by the reso--|| 
lution.” And, sir, that right shall be carried out’ 
in good faith. “There shall be none but verbal al- 
terationsand revisions not affecting the substance, 
because that resolution very properly provides— 

“Phe report of said debates shall be subject to the re- 
vision of the speakers, and shall be mixed with no extrinsic 
matter, whether political or otherwise.” 

I only ask that the spirit of the resolution shall, 
in good faith, be carried out. i 

The statement gf the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Mizison,] upon the other point, let me add, 
is correct, and the official. report, if it may still | 
be called official, of the remarks I made, wili sus- į 
tain him. 

Mr. GROW... I desire to say a single word in 
reference to the matter to which the gentleman 
from Ohio has directed our attention. - In justice 
to.the publisher of the debates of this House I 
wish to say, that I understood that two years 
ago—the time to which the gentleman has refer- 
red—he stated that ifa speech was withheld for 
revision he would puta note in the Globe stating jj 
that it was withheld for that purpose; that he did 
not deny to gentlemen the right to take the man- 
uscript for revision, if they pleased. If they did 
withhold it, it would be so stated; if they did not 
want that statement to appear, the remarks must 
go in the morning after they were delivered. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I only complain of 
the statement that I claimed the right to with- 
hold the manuscript as long as I saw fit. I simply 
claim the right to retain it so long as may be ne- 
cessary to carry out the object of the resolution. 

Mr. CLEMENS: Upon the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky 1 will withdraw my motion 
to take a ballot until he has concluded his remarks, 
and I give notice now to the House and the coun- 
try, that each day this House is in session with- 
out an organization, if it is from now until the 
5th day of December next, I will rise in my place 
and, if I can obtain the floor, insist upon a ballot. 
So far as I am concerned, I am not to be dragooned 
into remaining here four or five hours a day to 
allow gentlemen, upon one side and the other, to 
ventilate their rhetoric. . 

Several Republican Mempens. 
side of the House. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I say I give calm and de- 
liberate notice of. this motion each day. 1 shall 
retire from this Hall each day when Tam phys- 
ically disabled from attendance upon the session 
of the House, and if I am unable, as a matter of 
favor, to obtain a pair upon the other side of the 
House, I give notice to my own political friends, 
that under such circumstances they will have to 
take their ballots without my vote, and if the 
other side of the House obtain advantage in con- 
sequence of my absence, they may do it. I shall 
do precisely as I say, as sure as the light from 
Heaven shines through these illuminated coats of |; 
arms, 

Mr. GROW. Ido not propose to intrude upon 
the time of the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Simms,] but I desire to say, that the resolution 
passed this morning empowers the Clerk to pre- 
serve order. While I disapprove of all violation 
of parliamentary decorum either by members 
upon the floor or by persons in the galleries, I 
hope now there will be an end of it, and that we 
shall proceed in decency and order. ‘That is all 
[ have to say. ‘ 

The CLERK, The House this morning, by | 
a resolution passed unanimously, empowered me, ;| 
as Clerk of this House, to preserve its order and || 
decorum, by suppressing disorder cither upon the 
floor or in the galleries of this House. That res- 
olution has first been violated by honorable mem- 
bers upon this floor, and until they feel the neces- 
sity of preserving the order and decorum of the | 
House, the Gierk cannot fec] authorized to call !! 
upon the galleries to preserve order. But the Clerk 
desires to say that, if scenes of disorder are per- 
sisted in, he will, inasmuch as he has been called | 
upon by the members of this body to do so, ex- | 
ereise all the powers conferred upon him by that | 
resolution, and by the rules of the House, to 
suppress such disorder either upon the floor or in 
the galleries; and he hopes that not only the mem- 
bers upon the floor, but those persons who are 
here to look upon our proceedings, will not place 
him in a position where he will be compelled to |! 
exercise that power in the discharge of his duty. i 


Only on one 


. 


He therefore appeals to all to refrain from these 
manifestations of feeling, no matter what may 
take place upon this floor. i 

Mr. SIMMS. Mr. Clerk, the subject-matter 
of this discussion is not new to the country. The 
recent invasion of the territory of a sister State, 
by an armed band of murderers and traitors, 
marks but another step in the ‘progress of this 
northern crusade of fanaticism against the rights 
and property of fiftecn of the sovereign States of 
this Confederacy. It was nothing more nor less 
than the logical result of the principles and doc- 
trincs advocated and maintained upon this floor, 


in the Senate Chamber, upon the stump, from 


the press and pulpit, of the Republican or anti- 


slavery party of the northern States. I shall en- | 


deavor to speak plainly and frankly upon this 
subject, representing, as I do, a frank and manly 
constituency, who seek no concealment of their 
opinions and feelings upon any of the public ques- 
tions of the day. The district I have the honor 
to represent needs no public pledge here of its 
loyalty and devotion to the Constitution and the 
Union of these States. For more than thirty 
years upon this floor, and in the Senate Chamber, 


Kentucky’s most gifted son, the great commoner, į 
stood forth the kravest champion of the Federal 


Union, the strongest pillar beneath the arch of 
the Republic. In my judgment, it becomes us to 
meet this question in a spirit of frankness. It is 


time we should understand each other. Upon this | 


question of slavery there has always been a dis- 
eased public sentiment in the northern States. 
This diseased public sentiment, presenting itself 
first in one form of attack, and then another, has 
all the time trailed as a serpent in the track of 
the Republic, seeking to poison the fountains of 
its existence. 

First, in the form of petitions for the restric- 
tion of the inter-slave trade between the States; 
then, sir, for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; then it demanded the interven- 
tion of the Federal Government, by a solemn act 
of Congress, to exclude slavery from every*inch 
of the territory belonging to the United States 
north of the Missouri line, as it has been termed; 


i and now, sir, declares that whether Congress in- 


tervenes or not to exclude slavery from the Terri- 
tories, another slave State shall never be admitted 
into the Federal Union. ; 

. In addition to this, the Republican party, now 
numbering more than one hundred members upon 


this floor, by their speeches in Congress; by their | 
legislative resolves, by their State conventions, by | 


their public orators, their press and pulpit in the 
northern States, and, too, by armed resistance, 
have sought to nullify the fugitive slave act, and 


to destroy the moral power of the Supreme Court | 


of the United States as a court of last resort, by 
bringing its decision into public contempt, be- 
cause it decided in the Dred Scott case that Con- 


gress has no power under the Constitution to ex- | 
clude slavery fromany of the Territories now bce- | fed i 
j| ereign and equal, with unlimited rights over all 


longing to the Gencral Government. 

There are now fifteen slave States with a rep- 
resentation in the Senate of thirty members, while 
there are cighteen free States with a representa- 
tion of thirty-six members in the Senate. The 
balance of power in the Senate of the United 
States, once deemed the safeguard of the South, 
has becn lost. This preponderance of popular 
and legislative power in favor of the free States 


must soon be increased by the agimission of other | 
With this preponderance of popu- |! 


new States. 
lar and legislative power in favor of the North, 


there is nothing now left between the South and | 


her assailants, except the Democratic party of the 
northern States and the Constitution of the Fed- 


pressible conflict between slave and free labor;’’ 
that the Constitution uniting the two ‘is a cove- 


nant with death, and an agreement with hell, and |: 


that they will agitate this question while a single 
slave remains upon the soil of America.” The 
logical result of all these attacks upon the institu- 
tions of the South was thé recent foray of John 
Brewn and his clansmen upon the soil of Virginia. 
I shall not now repeat here the result of that attack 
but will-pause to inquire whether or not the south- 
| ern States have any rights in this Federal Union; 
and, if they have, is it- not now high time ,that 
some stand be taken upon this subject, beyond 
which northern aggression shall not go? 

I am no disunionist. I should regard its ne- 
cessity as a terrible event. The very soil upon 
which I was born, the very spot where I caught 
my first breath of life, being almost in sight of 
the home of the Sage of Ashland, where he lived, 
and where to-day repose his honored dust, make 
such a thought one of terrible import to me. 

But, sir, is there to be no limit to the wrongs 
heaped upon us by northern madmen? Are we 
to bow our necks to the yoke, and, like a con- 
quered province, be despoiled of our property; 
and when we raise our voice of protest against 
these wrongs, are we to be met upon this floor 
and appeased by the real authors of all “these 
wrongs, with the plen that they, in person, did 
not place arms in the hands of our slaves for mur- 
der and rapine? Sir, such a plea can avail us 
nothing. It will not protect our fire-sides from the 
murderous assaults, nor save our property from 
the grasp of the northern thicf that lurks upon 
our borders. If this Union is to be preserved, 
there must bea cessation of these wrongs uponus. 
It will be useless for us to seek an evasion of this 
question. It is upon us, in all its terrible aspects. 
We have remonstrated; we have temporized; we 
have compromised; yet these have been of no 
avail. Shall we repeat these expedients again? 
Every inch we yield is claimed as a right. The 
Missouri restriction, that struck down at one fell 
blow all our rights in that vast region north of 
that linc, large cnough to make nine States equal 
in size to the State of New York, was wrested 
from us by the power of northern votes in this 
Hall, and in direct violation of the Constitution 
itself, Is this even-handed justicc? and to pro- 
test against this wrong, is that agitation? If so, 
then, Í am an agitator. 

Let us examine this question, and see how the 
matter stands in history and right. Your fathers, 
sir, and mine, after having achieved their inde- 
pendence at the cannon’s mouth, met together in 
solemn conventiog, to secure for themselves and 
their children after them the blessings of a free, en- 
lightened, constitutional Government. The result 
i| of these, their first deliberations, was the adoption 
i| of the Constitution of the United States. The 
object of this Constitution was, to form among 
i| the States a bond of union for the gencral good; 
not for the advancement of one section of the 
country, or the oppression of the other, but to 
make us a united people, one and indivisible for- 
ever. It was formed of confederated States, sov- 


l| subjects of legislation, except those expressly 
| abridged in the Federal compact. Our fathers 
i| signed this bond, as did yours. We have per- 
ii formed our part of the covenant, and we now 
|| demand that you perform yours. 

H When this covenant was formed, twelve of the 
‘| then thirteen colonies were slave States; local 
laws were in force in all of them for its protec- 
tion. It was apart and parcel of their social and 
political system, and, indeed, a part of American 
i| civilization, and formed one of the very founda- 
tion stones upon which the fabric of the Union 
was built. You had the right to sell your slaves 
into the southern States, and you did it; we had 
he right to retain our slaves and buy fours, and 
we did it. You took the money for which you 
sold your slaves to us, and invested it in lands, 
houses, mechanism, and commerec. You now 
live in those houses and upon those lands for 
which you sold your slayes to us of the South. 
| You make profit of your commerce and mechan- 


ism, and now turn round and abuse us because 


we retain the slaves your fathers sold us. This 
ou do under the vaunted pretense of religious 
humanity. When before, in the history of the 

| world, was there ever such villainous religion 

J 

| 

| 


and humanity as this? If slavery be so detestable 
| to you, why do you not disgorge the ill-gotten 
| treasure, upon which you now live and fatten, 
acquired by the traffic of your fathers in human 


. 
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flesh? No; sir;ifthedisgorgement of this ill-gotten 
treasure would strike the shackle from every slave 
upon the continent; ay, sir, would even close 
the gates of torment itself against the frenzied, 
ranting, hypocrite fanaticofthe North, he would 
take the chances of cheating the devil out of his 
rights, and the slave might-wear his chain for- 
ever. ae i : 

But, sir, is this all? Was slavery, by your 
fathers, who, with ours, fought the battles of the 
Revolution, deemed a blighting, withering curse— 
asin before heaven and carth? Andtoholdaslave, 
then, was that sufficient cause to exclude a Chris- 
tian master from the sacranient of the Lord’s-table 
in anorthern church? No,sir. Northern senti- 
ment then upon that subject, in the hearts of those 
who fought the battles of the Revolution, was 
not what northern sentimentis now. Itwas your 
fathers, not mine, who stood up in the national 
convention that framed the Constitution, and de- 
manded that a clause be inserted in that instru- 
ment, denying to Congress the power to restrict 
the slave trade then existing between the colonics 
and foreign States before the year 1808. This 
clause was inserted, and so anxious were they 
upon the subject, that they insisted that another 
clause should be placed in the Constitution, declar- 
ing that Congress, the States, or the whole people 
of all the States, might, in the manner provided, 
alter or amend any other clause in the Constitu- 
tion, at any time, except the clause keeping open 
the slave trade until the year 1808. But, sir, this 
clause was to be sacred, binding, and unalterable. 
Unlike every other clausc, it was placed above 
the power of the people, of Congress, and all the 
States. And why; sir? Because it gave to the 
slave merchants of Massachusetts and other north- 
ern States, a monopoly in the negro traffic. Out 
of this traffic they made millions of dollars. The 
invaded the coast of Africa, flooded the South 
with slaves to the very last hour of this constitu- 
tional limitation, and then, when they could no 
longer import and scll, turned philanthropists, in- 
sisting that all men werc born frec and equal, and 
that the slave owner, in that world to come, is 
doomed to that awful place ‘where the worm 
dicth not, and the fire is not quenched.” 

When it was in their power to realize profit 
by the Sale of slaves, as you sell a horse or dog, 
the ring of the cash was dearer to the heart of 
northern avarice, than the clank of the bond- 
man’s chain was stinging to the conscience. 
When they could no longer import and sell, the 
ghost of slavery rose up before them. Jn every 
passing breeze wafted from the South, they could 

ear the moan of the bondmen in chains—but 
they kept the cash. This, sir, has been, I be- 
lieve, one ‘of the peculiar characteristics of the 
northern conscience and fanaticism, both in reli- 
gion and politics. Anything is right either in the 
one or the other, that has the solid qualities at 
the bottom. This trade, as I have stated, your 
fathers kept up to the last hourallowed by the laws 
of the country. 
out of the profits of this traffic they laid the foun- 
dation of that magnificent wealth now centering in 
the commercial emporiums of the northern States, 
and established that mighty commercial marine 
that to-day encircles the globe in its trafic. Now 
they turn round, upbraid the South who has 
given shelter and protection to the unfortunate 
victims of northern avaricc; and with hands up- 
lifted in the very churches built by their fathers 
out of the proceeds of slaves sold into the southern 
States, invoke the vengeance of God (and I speak 
it with reverence) upon the head of the slave- 
holder, as one outlawed before heaven and earth. 
* You have deceived your deluded followers upon 
this subject. Do you also expect to deceive God? 
No, sir. That All-sceing eye will look into that 
heart of deceit, and the rotten mask that now con- 
ceals it will be torn away, and its selfishness and 
corruption will stand revealed before all the uni- 
verse. The northern fanatic is not the first hypo- 
crite who ever prayed upon the house’top. ; 

I sincerely hope he may escape the doom of his 
only prototype in that “ Book of books;’’ but I do 
say, that if there be a place in that burning lake, 
where hissing serpents and fiery dragons torment 
the damned, hotter and more terrible than all the 
rest, it should be reserved for the hypocritical 
fanatic who would scatter the seeds of section- 
alism, rouse the passions of hate, array friend 
against friend and brother against brother, and 


It was to them a monopoly, and | 
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with the torch of the incendiary in one hand and 
the dagger of the assassin in the other, fire the 
Capitol of the Republic, and, amid its fallen còl- 
umns and crumbling ruins, strike with the other 
the first blow that must lead $ its dismemberment 
forever. | 

But, sir, I have digressed somewhat from. the 
main purpose of my remarks this evening. I am 
not here to indulge in crimination or recrimina- 
tion. The proud, manly, and loyal constituency 
I have the honor to represent upon this floor 
would feel degraded were I, as their Representa- 
tive, to stoop to discuss the tenure by which we 
hold our slave property. It is enough for you to 
know that we hold it by a title which northern 
fanaticism cannot destroy. In your madness you 
may dissolve the Federal Union, overthrow the 
Republic, and raze the very foundation-rock of 
the Capitol where we now stand, still the slave of 
the South will wear his chain. We are prepared 
to meet you in this Hall as our peers, our broth- 
ers, while you observe the Federal compact and 
abstain from all interference with our domestic 
rights. When you seek to violate these, we are 
prepared and determined to meet you at the can- 
non’s mouth. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hiex- 
MAN,] the other day gave us the first lesson in a 
maintenance of this Union by force, by numerical 
power; not at the ballot-box, but at the point of 
the bayonet. They have, he says, eighteen mil- 
lion people in the free States, and that we have but 
eight mi ion in the slave States; that these cighteen 
million can always cope with the eight million in 
the South; that he has never scen a northern man 
yet scared about the dissolution of the Umon; that 
they are not to be deterred from their purpose of 
wnalterablehostility toslavery by any such threats, 
and that they donot intend for any causes to suffer 
a dissolution of the Union. I answer the gentle- 
man by saying, that in all the history of the world 
a brave and manly people have never submitted 
to oppression and wrong because of the strength 
and power of the assailant. This is the first time 
in the history of this country we have learned that 
this Union of the States is to be held together by- 
force. I have always understood that patriotism, 
swelling up from the great public heart, bound it 
together as with hooks of steel, J tell the gentle- 
man here, that his threats, and the threats of the 
millions he undertakes to speak for, are no terrors 
to the freemen of the South. I tell him, and his 
minions of the same faith and creed, when they 
shall have overrode the Constitution of the coun- 
try, and seek to deliver over the South, bound 
hand and foot, a bleeding victim at the gere be- 
hest of northern power, shorn of our just rights 
under that Constitution, and to accomplish their 
purpose shall seek an invasion of our territory, 
there is not ason of my gallant old State who will 
not meet him upon the beach, and grappling in the 


death-struggle, if he fall, make his vory body a 
bulwark between our sacred soil and her foes. 


This threat, sir, passes us a the idle wind; it can 
intimidate no one. 

If every feeling of fraternity has dicd in the 
North; if fanaticism is to rule your councils; ifa 
predatory war of theft and murder is to be kept 
up on our borders; if we are in future to be as 
we have been in times past, robbed annually of 
$300,000 worth of our slave property along the 
line of the border States; if we are still to be abused 
and denounced by your public press, and from 
your pulpit; if we arc to have no religious fellow- 
ship with you; if you are to continue to send 
emissaries in our midstas teachers and preachers, 
who ask hospitality at our doors, and when we 


slecp rise at the hour of midnight, enter the quar- | 


ters of our slaves, and with fire and sword arm 


them for murder and rapine; if at all hazards and | 
regardless of all consequences you are determined | 


to press on this irrepressible conflict between the 


northern and slave States—I warn you now, that ! 


you will do it at the cost of the Union itself. We 
have submitted tò your wrongs for the sake of 
eace. i 
We have been, and are now, devotedly attached 
to the Union of these States; and even now, when 


smarting under the accumulated wrongs heaped | 


upon us by northern madmen, there is nota heart 
in my district that would not bleed to hear the 
knell of the Federal Union. Itis the work of your 
fathersand mine. Itisthe’shibboleth ofourpower, 


‘ the castle of our strength. Tt has given usa name 
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and fame among the nations of the earth: 
Constitution that formed it we still revere; but'if 
you demand of us, as the price of the Union; 
we surrender our $2,000,000,000 worth of slave 
pro erty or-submit to'a predatory war upon ‘out 
orders, of plunder, arson, and: murder then we 
say to you, the price will not be paid." "We are 
for the Union with the Constitution. "Withoutit, 
sir, and fulfillment on your part of its ‘obligations, 
it is worthless to usi 8 oh ees 

For forty years; by virtue of common: ¢onfedé 
erated rights, you have come into’ our territory, 
abducted our slaves; and robbed ‘usof millions 
upon millions worth of our property. “ Hadany 
foreizn Power thus assailed us, would the manly 
and brave arm of the son of the South not been 
upraised in her defense? Would her indignation 
thus long have slumbered ? No, sirt If in the 
contest an ocean of blood had’ been shed; if famine 
and pestilence had walked abroad inthe land, and 
every door post had been‘draped in mourning for 
the slain upon the battle-field, that arm would have 
been upraised. Yet for the sake of ‘the Union, 
for the sake of fraternity, in memory of the ‘past, 
in hope for the future, we have submitted to these 
wrongs. Do you desire the Union only as it may 
avail you to invade our rights? Do you prefer a 
continuation of your wrongs upon us to a main- 
tenance of the Union? Take your choice of the 
alternatives. i : 

Sir, I have beg taught to reverence the Con: 
stitution of my country, not as a mere thing ön 
paper, but as the life-giving, vital principle of the 
Government itself. There is no’ power in’ the 
mere paper upon which it is written. Its power 
must spring from d common interest, a common 
destiny, coexisting dnd fixed in the hearts of the 
masses. Does any such power now exist in a 
common sentiment between the North and the 
South, religiously, socially, or politically? Who 
have severed these heart-strings of the Federal 
Union? You have carried this question into some 
of your northern churches, and to-day a slave- 
halder from the South is denied communion in 
those churches at the table of the Lord’s supper. 
Have the North and South a common political 
sentiment, or social affinities? Sir, destroy the 
Democratic party in the North, destroy the last 
link that binds together the sections,and who can 
judge of the consequences of that event? ` i 

I will not endeavor to lift the vail in advance. 
Heaven forbid that I may live to see the day 
when this mighty Union, this glorious country 
of ours, now presenting to the world the proudest 
monument of human liberty ever vouchsafed to 
man, shall stand forth dismembered, shattered, 
torn, and bleeding, the hiss of tyrants and the 
wonder of fools. 

And now, sir, when gentlemen from the North 
hear the very heart-strings of the Union break, 
one by one, do they expect to unite its broken 
cords, and give life and health'to the great body 
politic, by clevating to that chair; only three de- 
grees removed from the Presidency, a man who 
indorsed and recommended an incendiary work, 
written and published for the express purpose of 
| inciting rebellion and murder throughout the entire 
southern States. The gentleman says he signed 
and recommended the book without having read 
it. Does this make his offense less? Has he dis- 
claimed, upon this floor, the doctrines contained 
in that book? No, sir; upon this subject he has 
maintained a defiant silence. He will not be in- 
terrogated. He has no favors to ask of this side 
| of the House. That is his answer... 
| Had John Brown and his clan been successful 
in their attack upon the soil of Virginia, in incit- 
ing slaves to rebellion; had he succeeded in placing 
in their hands pikes and ‘Sharpe’s rifles, and when 
| the moming dawned upon the mother of States 
| and statesmen, on that fatal day the whole South 
j had been lit up in flames, and its very rivers 
swollen with the blood of its citizens, charred, 
| butchered, and plundered while they slept, would 
| the gentleman from Ohio be permitted to stand 
| here to-day and say he had not read thé book 
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(Helper’s pe when he signed and indorsed 
‘lit? Would such an answer be deemed satisfac- 
tory? Would it wake from the cold slumbers 
| of deaththe ill-starred victims of his rashness? 

That John Brown did not succeed, was it any 
| faultof his? He had the powerof his influence 

No, sir; we want no more subter- 


f and name. 
li fuges upon this subject. -We want no more trea- 
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from tue sit 
then, - wi 


o Lhe South. stands, in 
has always stood—in the 


not one tithe less. We have never sought to in- 
vade your territory or incite agrarianigm in the 
hearts of the vicious hordes that hang about your 
reeeptacles of vice. We have patronized your 
arts.and: sciences; we have encouraged your. in- 
dustry, and expended billions upon billions. of 
dollars in your markets.. For-this, your return 
is. treason to.our.common Government, and. mur- 
der and robbery upon us. Kor the sake of peace, 
we have submitted to these wrongs uponour rights 
and institutions for more than forty years. Against 
these wrongs we have entered ten thousand pro- 
tests, that to-day, like “angels, trumpet-tongued, 
plead the decp damnation’’ of your conduct. to 
us. The Union that was formed for our mutugl 
protection youare seeking to make to usan engine 
of oppression—a cheat and snare, 

Where are now all the great national statesmen 


of the North, whose intellects, did honor to hu- | 


man nature, and whose deeds of patriotism upon 


this floor, and in the Senate Chamber, have shed | 


imporishable luster upon our country’s history. 
God in his providence has removed some that 
they might not live to this hour, when their un- 

rateful countrymen would hurl them from power, 

ecause they were ‘just.’ Even the State of 
Massachusetts, who owes more to the achieve- 
ments of hor great Webster, in this and the other 
end of the Capitol, both. made classic by his un- 
surpassed cloquence and learning, than to any 
other event in her history, to-day complains that 
a monument erected to his memory should stand 
in the public grounds in the city of Boston. But 
his fame is safe; itis beyond the power of fanati- 
cism and hate to destroy. Fie will live forever in 
history. Flis revilers, in Massachusetts, may as- 
sail his good name; but he will live when they 
are forgotten. In their unnatural attack upon his 
memory, they may acquire an immortality; but 
it will be nu immortality like that of the incendi- 
ary who sot fire to the Ephesian temple—immortal 
in infamy. 

I repeat, who fills the places of your Webster, 
your Everett, your Marcy, 
Cass, and Stuart, some of whom in act, and allin 
fooling, stood forth in the dark and perilous con- 
test of 1850, upholding the arm of the great paci- 
ficatoy, as did Aaron thearm of Moses, while the 
battle of the Union was being fought? They have 
beenstricken down, one by one, because they sus- 
tained a national policy from their high places in 
the other end of the Capitol, and because their 
great hearts knew no North, no South, no East, 
no West—nothing save their whole country. 
In their stead you have clevated a Sewarp and 
Kine, a Biyauam and Cuanpier,a Witson and 
Sumner, a Haran, Grimes, and TRUMBULL, 
advocates of an ‘irrepressible conflict,” whose 
bounded vision is measured by the limits of the 
free States, and whose powers are exerted in the 
Federal councils to crush and overwhelm in ruins 
fificen of the sovereign States of this Union ina 
war of hate, fanaticism, denunciation, and rapine, 
engendered by sectional feclings. The Constitu- 
tion and laws, until of late, have stood between 
them and their purpose, and the safety -of the 
South. 

But, sir, fanaticism knows no law but hate, 
and heeds no counsel but madness. It has over- 
leaped the laws and the Constitution of the coun- 
try, and you have now given us the blood-stained 
evidence of your unalterable purpose, upon the 
soil of Virginia. Are these things to be endured? 
can they be endured? will they be endured? 
Never, never! Is it any answer to us, is it any 
earnest of safety, that you now stand forth upon 


this floor and say you regret this attack upon | 
the rights and liberties of a sister State? No, sir. | 


These regrets are not sincere: they do not reach 
the evil; they ercct no barrier to northern mad- 
ness; they will not punish the thicf that lurks 
upon our borders, silence the agitation of the 


right, and upon the Con- | 
stitution of the.country—and may God defend the | 
right. She asks. nothing more; she will accept 


pene Dickinson, your | 


| 


THE CO 


i promise you may keep to the ear, but. you will | 
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. : xe : emea sil 
Worth. upon. this. subject, or stay the midnight | 
murdexous.arm uplifted for our destruction. Your |} 


break it tothe hope. You have raised a tempest 
upon this subject Mou cannot control. It is 
sweeping over the land with surging tides, threat- 
cning to engulf the Republic. You new sink 
back appalled, protest your innocent intentions, 
as.“ though hell was not paved with these.” 

Another revolution you are seeking to create 
like that efa Dantonand Robespierre. Itoverrode 
all-the powers of the State, disorganized Govern- | 
ment, trampled upon innocence and virtuc, and 
sacrificed onc million of the bravest.sons of France. 
Not: content with this, it even entered the sacred 
temples of religion, and, with blasphemous shouts, 
looked up at the very throne of Divinity, and 
cried, “* Victory! victory!” It will overwhelm | 
you, as it did thom. Against all this; as a Rep- 
resentative of a loyal, Union-loving, law-abiding 
people, I rais voice of solemy protest. Ñ| 
may avail not butas God liveth, I charge | 
you here to- sefore. heaven aud earth, with | 
being the instigators cf the unnumbered ills that 
now threaten the overthrow of the Republic. I 
am no alarmist; T make no threats; L have told 
you what you yourselves do know. Tam nodis- 
unionist; for its prescrvation I would imperil my |, 
lift, my all, save honor. God grant that the Cap- 
ito] where we stand,the flag that waves above Us, 
without a star effaced, may stand and wave for- 
ever. But, if the worst must come, if that terrible | 
hour is at hand, jf there is no escape, if the fell i 
calamity of disunion is upon us, pressed on by | 
northern a m, I want to sce my native | 
South plant herself upon the Constitution of the | 
country, raise it before her as her shicld, spread |} 
it above her as her banner, and, when the contest | 
comes, appealing to the God of battles, let her | 
last son stand and fall, if such be His providence, 
in defense of their rights and honor. 

Mr, JOHN COCHRANE obtained the floor. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman from 
New York yield the floor to enable me to make 
a motion that the House proceed to a ballot for |! 
Speaker? f 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. 


papal 
Mr. WINSLOW. Ithen move that the House 
proceed now to a ballot for Speaker. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KEITT. I move that there be a call of 
the House. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The roll of the House was called, and the fol- 
lowing gpembers failed to answer to their names: 
Messrs. Brown, Crark B. COCHRANE, JENKINS, 
Kinuincer, Kunxer, LANDRUM, and STALL- 
WORTH. 

During the call, 

Mr. TAYLOR stated that Mr. Lanprum was | 
detained trem the House by sickness, and had 
paired off with Mr. Monss. 

Mr. STEWART, ¢f Maryland, stated that Mr. 
Kuwkes had paired off with Mr. Crank B. Cocu- 
RAN 


I yield for that 


SEVENTH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


The House proceeded to a seventh ballot for 
Speaker, with the following result: Whole num- || 
ber of votes cast, 227; necessary to a choice, 14; | 
of which— i i 

Mr. Sherman reecived.... cee. eee eee . 

Mr. Bocock vo... eee 

Mr. Gilmer... 

Mr. John G. Da 


aŠ 


Mr. Boteler.. 1 
Mr. Phelps........ ] 
Mr. Horace F. Clark Ae St 
Mr. Briggs... . sana 1 
Mr. MCQUCEH.... ee eee eee e eee e ence 1 


So 

The following is the vote in detail: | 

For My. Sherman—Messrs. Charlés F. Adams, Aldrich, į 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- | 
ton, Butlinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- i 
field, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, Co- | 
vode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Ed- | 
wards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, | 
Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hall, Hel- 
mick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutebins, Irvine, Francis W. 
Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, DeWitt C. 
Leach, Lee, Longaeeker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, Mce- 
Kean, McKnight, Me Pherson, Morrill, Olin, Pahner, Perry, 
Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottie, Rice, Christopher Robinson, 
Royce, Sedgwiek, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, 
William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, 
Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vaudever, Van Wyck, Wade, 

i 


there was no choice. i 


| Trvine, Jnukin, Francis W. Kellogg 


Waldron, Walton, Cadwatader€. Washburn, ENibu B. 
Washburne, Isfael Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 
and Woodrutf. 

For Mr. Bocock—Messrs.. Alien, Thomas L. Anderson, 
Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bonham, Boyce, 
Branch, Burch, Burnett, Jobn B. Clark, Clemens, Ciopton, 
Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craigs Burton 
Craige; Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Reuben Davis; De Jar- 
nette, Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Florence, Fouke, 
Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilton, Jobn T. Harris, Hawkins, 
Hindman, Hohuan;. Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackéon, 
Jones, Ketit, Lamar, Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Love, 
Maclay, € es D. Martin, Elbert 8. Martin, MeOlernand, 
McQueen Rac, Mile: ison, Montgomery, Sydenham 
Moore, I: . Morris, Niblaeck, Noch, Pendleton, Peyton, 
Phelps; Pryor, Reagan, James C. Robinson, Ruttin, Rust, 
Scott, Sickles, Simna, Shae am Smith, Steven- 
son, James A. Stewart, Stonr, ylor, Thomas, Under- 
wood, Vallandigham, Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, and 
Wright. 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. Green Adams, William C. An- 
derson, Boteler, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Br w, Camp- 
bell, H. Winter Davis, Etheridge, Hale, J. Morrison Harris, 
Haskin, Hatton, Will, Junkin, James M. Leach, Mallory, 
Maynard, Millward, Laban T. Moore, Moorhead, Edward 
Joy Morris, Nelson, Nixon, Pennington, Quarles, Schwartz, 
Scranton, William N. H. Smith, Stevens, Stokes, Vance, 
Verree, Webster, and Wood. 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Adrain, Horace F. 
Clark, Reynolds, and Riggs. 

For Mr. Botcler—Mr. Hardeman. 

For Mr. Phelps—Mr. Bocock. 

For Mr. Horace F. Clark-~Mr. John G. Davis. 

For Mr. Briggs—Mr. Gilmer. 

For Mr. Me Quecn—Mr. Pugh. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE resumed the floor. 

Mr. WINSLOW. If the gentleman will rive 
way, I will move that the House proceed to 
another ballot, with the understanding, that if the 
vote is ineffectual, the House will adjourn over 
until Monday. [Cries of *No!? “Nor’) 

Mr. GROW. Iceamot consent to adjourning 
until Monday. ; 1 ; 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. LT yieldto a motion 
that the House proceed to another ballot, 

Mr. WINSLOW. I make that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GILMER. Mr. Clerk, I rise to withdraw 
my name from the list of candidates, and to ex- 
press my thanks to those gentlemen with whom 

‘agree politically, for the support they have given 
me. I must also say that I feel in no less degree 
complimented by the votes of gentlemen with 
whom I very much disagree in one great political 
point. Į now put in nomination Hon, Agexan- 
DER R. Borerer, of Virginia; and, I think, from 
the indication given, that, if we have a corre- 
sponding concession on the other side, we can, in 
the next ballot, furnish‘ourselves with a Speaker. 


EIGHTH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


The House then proceeded to an eighth ballot 
for Speaker, with the following result: ‘Whole 
number of votes cast, 228; necessary to a choice, 
118; of which— 


Mr. Hora 

Mr. Brigg 

Mr. Phelps. 

Mr. McQueen 

So there was no choice. 

The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Sherman—Messts. Charles K. Adams, Aldrieh, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Binghain, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Purntam, Purroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Cor- 
win, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Ducii, Dunn, Edger- 
ton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, 
Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurloy, Hale, Hall, 
Haskin, Hlelmick, Hickman, Hoard, Thunphrey, Hutchins, 
s Willian Kellogg, Ken- 
yon, Kilgore, DeWitt C. Leach, Lec, Lorgnecker, Loomis, 
ejov, Marston, MeKcan, McKuight, MePhersou, Mili- 
ward, Moorhead, Morrill, 
Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottie, 
Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, 
Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, 


| William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thay r;Theaker, Tomp- 


kins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, 
Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. 
Washburne, Isracl Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 
Wood, and Woodrutt. 

For Mr. Bocock-~Mossrs. Allen, Ashmore, Avery, Barks- 
dale, Barr, Barrett, Bonham, Boyce, Branch, Burch, Bur- 
nett, John B. Clark,Clemens,Clopton, Cobb, Jobn Cochrane, 
Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, 
Davidson, Reuben Davis, Dimmiek, Edmundson, English, 
Fiorence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartreil, Hamilton, John T. Har- 
ris, Hawkins, Hindman, Holman, Houston, Howard, 
Hughes, Jackson, Jones, Keitt, Lamar, Larrabee, Leake, 
Logan, Love, Maclay, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Mar- 
tin, McClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Mont- 
gomery, Sydeulam Moore, Isaac N.Morris, Niblack, Noell, 
Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Reagan, James C. Rob- 


Edward Joy Morris, Nixon, Olin, | 
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inson, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, Wil- 
liam Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stout, Taylor, 
Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Whiteley, Winslow, 
and Wright. i 

For Mr. Boleler—Messrs..Green Adams, Thomas L. An- 
derson, William C. Anderson, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, 
Bristow, De Jarnette, Etheridge, Gilmer, Hardeman, J. Mor- 
rison Harris, Hatton, Hill, James M. Leach, Mallory, May- 
natd, Laban T. Moore, Nelson, Quarles, William N. H. 
Smith, Stokes, Vance, Webster, and Woodson. 3 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Adrain, Horace F. 
Clark, Reynolds, and Riggs. 

For Mr. Gilmer—Mr. H. Winter Davis. 

For Mr. Horace F, Clark—-Mr. John G. Davis. r 

For Mr. Briggs—Mr. Boteler. 

For Mr. Phelps—Mr. Bocock. 

For Mr. MeQueen—Mr. Pugh. 


Pending the vote, ; 

Mr. MORSE stated that his pair.with Mr. 
Lanprum extended all through the day, and to all 
votes for Speaker, 

Mr. WINSLOW. 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
quarter past three p. m.) the House adjourned. 


I move that the House do 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpax, December 17, 1859. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. T. M. Carson. 

The Journal of yesterday wasread and approved. 
*The CLERK stated the question to be on the 
motion of Mr. Hickman to amend the Journal 
of Friday, 9th instant, on which Mr. Joun Cocu- 
RANE was entitled to the floor. - 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Wil the gentle- 
man yield me the floor for apersona! explanation? 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Certainly. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Mr. Clerk, Y have 
a very strong distaste for personal explanations, 
and did not think I ever should ask the indulgence 
of the House to make one; nor would I now ask 
it were it not that the mattcr relates directly to 
the debates of the House. In the usually accurate 
and reliable reports of the New York Herald I 
find the following, purporting“to be a portion of 
the speech made by me upon Thursday: 

“Did the candidate [Mr. Suerman] of that party as 
Speaker rise to disavow such sentiments (tending to excite 
servile insurrcetion)? No; no such sign of disavowal was 
made.” 

Sir, I said precisely the reverse; distinctly stat- 
ing that the candidate for the Speakership on the 
Republican side did instantly rise and disavow 
them. 

Again: 

«I am bound to the South; I am identified with the 
South and her slave institutions.”? 

L said nothing of the sort, or resembling it, but 
just the reverse. I said J was nota northern man, 
least of all a “northern man with southern prin- 
ciples’’—that I was nota southern man, not “true 
to the South’? as South, nor to southern princi- 
ples; but that I was a western man; and, within 
and subordinate to the Constitution andthe Union, 
a western sectionalist. 

There are other minor errors in the summary 
of the Herald, which will appear from the official 
reportof the speech. So farfrommy having made, 
as has been said, an ‘ultra southern speech,” 
I did make a speech which was ultra and wholly 
western. I said nothing about. slavery in the 
Territories. 


Prayer 


THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


Mr. LARRABEE. Will the gentleman from 
New York yield me the floor? 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Certainly. 

Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Clerk, I was handed 


on yesterday, by the gentleman from Louisiana, į 
[Mr. Davipson,] a newspaper that is published in | 
my own State, and my attention was directed to į 


some resolutions that purportto have been adopted 
at a large meeting of Germans in the city of Mil- 
waukes, As it was the intention of that gentle- 
man to address the House, and to have these reso- 
lutions read, I begged from him the privilege, as 
a Representative from the State of Wisconsin, to 
have them read myself, avd refer to them. 

The Clerk read the resolutions, as follows: 

“Whereas the honorabit 
from Kfe to death, by th: 
tended ta y out practices 
erate negroes beld in boudag 
necessary, in these times of tai 


yand whereas it seems tO be 
it heartedness and timidity, 


ne idea we approve, to Hp- | 


ishness: ‘Therefore 
“ Resolved, That we express our highest regard for the 


| nobic-hearted, couragcaus, and resolute John Brown, and 


that we will hold him, like other champions of freedom, 
in memory forever. 

t Resolved, That, after. having used all means to settle: 
tife slavery question in a peaceable manner, itis justifiable, 
in our judgment, to attain the object by the way of" revolu- 
tion, and that all responsibility for such a foreed eventuality 
Will fall upon the heads of those who refuse, with: tha. uf 
most obstinacy, to set aside in a reformatory way dn insti- 
thien which is alike a shame for our age and forthis Re- 
public. 

“ Resolved, That we, as adopted citizens, especially, who 
had brought love of freedom and hate against. tyranny of 
every kind to this country with us, feel bound: to raise vig- 
orously our voice against the institution of slavery, which 
degrades the slaves as well as their masters, and which 
endangers this Republic, the preservation and welfare of 
which we sincerely wish. ` 

« Resolved, To publish those resolytions in all anti-sla- 
very papers of the city of Milwaukee.” 


R Mr. GROW. What newspaper is that read 
rom? 

Mr. LARRABEE. From the Wisconsin Free 
Democrat. Hf cither of my colleagues do not rec- 
ognize that paper as a Republican newspaper, I 
would be glad to have him rise in his place and 
stateso. I may ask, by-and-by, to have read an 


editorial from the same newspaper, indorsing fully | 


these resolutions, and expressing, in language 
which conforms to the resolutions themselves, its 
hearty sympathy with them. It was stated the 
other day, by an honorable Senator from my State, 
in the other wing of the Capitol, that no Repub- 
lican newspaper in the Northwest bad yet. sup- 

orted John Brown in his invasion of the soil of 

irginia. Perhaps the fact had not been brought 
to his attention; for, if it had, he would not have 
made the statement. T have now in my hand this 
Republican newspaper fromthe State of Wiscon- 
sin, which entertains these sentiments, which sus- 
tains these resolutions, and which supports_the 
ohject of John Brown in his incursion mto Vir- 
ginia, to the fullest extent. Now, I necd not to 
De informed by leading influential and patriotic 


Germans in the State of Wisconsin that these | 


resolutions, which purport to have been adopted 
by a large meeting of German-American citizens, 
are not the expression of the opinion of that class 
of citizens in the State of Wisconsin. 

I have lived among these men for the last four- 
teen years. I have lived in a county where the 
whole county organization and government were 
carried on by German citizens; and I feel it my 
duty here to say, in behalf of that people, that no 
more intelligent, no more loyal, no more patriotic 
men live on the soil of the United States, than they 
are. They are sternly hostile to fanaticism, and 
to sentiments of disunion and war on the South, 
For fear it may have gone out to this House 
and to the cougtry that the sentiments contained 
in these resolutions are the sentiments of that 
class of our citizens, I have felt it my duty here— 
although I know that if {were to consult mere 
inferior views of personal success I would not 
attempt to address the House to-day—when my 
State has been alluded to here as resisting the laws 
of the United States, as helping on this sentiment 
of disunion and aggression on the South, to rise 
in my place and roll hack these accusations against 
the State which I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent. Perhaps, sir, if I were impressed with a 
full consciousness of the responsibility that rests 
upon me, and if I were to measure that responsibil- 
ity by the amount of population which IT claim to 
yepresent on this floor, being over three hundred 
and sixty thousand people—more than in either 
of the States of New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, or Oregon, and more than the white popu- 
lation of Mississippi or Arkansas—I would be 
very cautious and very careful as to what I said 
on this floor : 

Having said thus much, ifthe House will give me 

*itgattention, Pwillsubmita few remarks. I promise 
not to detain the House Jong. Ido not hope to 
say anything that will induce gentlemen upon the 
other side to change their course of action in the 
slightest; but if I can say anything that will in- 
duce those who help to make up the opposition 
to the Republican party in this House—those 


| claiming to belong to national organizations, and 


to be opposed to the doctrines and to the genius 


| and spirit of the Republican party—if Į can say 
i anything to these that will lead them to unite with 
| us, for the purpose of preventing the representa- 


tive of the Republican party-fro 


Ris. sia nd 


there firm and fast, When it was settled by the 
adoption of the English bill, and by the vate atthe: 
people of Kansas under that bil}, they recognized 
itas an issue gone into the past, and from that day 
to this.there has becn no recognition of any distinc 
tion between Democrats in that State. Looking to 
the near approach of the contest of 1860, we thought 
thatwecouldnotafford to throw away. timvondead 
and past issues, when we had:before us aw active. 
cnergetic foe, all. pervading in the northern States, 
that demanded of every man that wasa Democrat, 
or claimed to be a Democrat, to. stand by his organ- 
ization whatever his private griefs might be. Aud, 
sir, I have always understood that.when we find 
wrongs and crrors in our own party, the very best 
way to right thosc. wrongs. or to: cure those errors: 
is to remain inside of the organization; not. to go 
out of it; not to join the Opposition; but to remain 
inside the party organization, and there let-our 
voices be heard, Now, to show that there is no 
issue between the differcnt wings of the Demo- 
cratic party, I need only mention the fact that 
every Democratic convention inevery northwest- 
ern State has indorsed.the national Administration 
upon allits measures except upon this-Lecompton 
issuc, and. that. being out of the way, there isnow 
no-division between the Democratsin that section, 
except a discrimination which is.attempted to. be 
kept up by a few office-holders;, but theirnumber | 
is so insignificant that they cam hardly be digni- 
fied with the name of a party. 

Sir, I have been astonished to hear gentlemen 
on this floor, who were Democrats, and who say 
they are Democrats, charging upon the Adminis- 
tration of Mr. Buchanan that itis wicked, that it 
is corrupt, that it is infamous. Why, sir, if this, 
is so, I have learned the fact for the first.time. I 
think I have watched the course of the President 
as carefully as those gentlemen have; and; al- 
though there have been. many things that I 
might not myself subscribe to, yet, at the same 
time, I know the high responsibility of that posi- 
tion; I know that but few men. can fill. it: with- 
out being surrounded with difficultics; 1 know 
that it is the most delicate, the highest, and the 
most honorable position that a man can. fill upon 
carth; and Lalways yield to the President of the 
United States the highest possible respect. -1 en- 
tortain those sentiments, to-day, for the present 
occupant of the executive chair, and: it matters 
not to me whether he recognizes mensia Demo- 
crat or not, in the mere distribution of paltry Fed- 
eral offices. Why, sir, that is but the smallest 
part of the duty of a Reprosontative; it is, the 
smallest field on which he can operate.. No man 
should visit his mere personal grievances on his 
party. If there is any good whatsoever in party 
organization, itis for the purpose of carrying out 
practical principles; and no man should join a 
party for the mere attainment of his own selfish 
ends and parposes. We should give no aid or 
comfort, in any way, to the Opposition party. 
Now, there are gentlemen upon this floor, who 
think precisely as I did on the Lecompton ques- 
tion, who-claim to be Democrats, and were elected 
as adyocates of Democratic principles, and yet, 


‘| for sometime, they have voted: for the gentleman 


who has been put in nomination by the Republi- 
can party. Why is this? They could not, if they 
were to try, give any higher proof of dheir attach~ 
ment to Republican principlesthaa: by voting for 
the gentleman who has been nominated by the 
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Republican party Now, sir, I hold that no man 
who claims to be a Democrat, or who is a Dem- 
ocrat in heart and in’ principle, ought to’give aid 
or comfort, by his vote or by his voice, to the 
Republican party upon this floor. 

‘Now, gentlemen, we who compose the ma- 
jority of the members upon this floor all agree 
upon one thing, and that is: that the Republican 
party organization of the North is purely a sec- 
tional organization; and we must all agree that 
the inevitable result of the organization of sec- 
tional parties in this country must be the rupture 
of the American Union. T ask you if we haye 
not met here to-day, face to face, that identical 
state of facts which the Father of his Country, in 
his Farewell Address, warned the American people 

ainst allowing to exist? I ask you if we do not 
find, and. have not found, since 1856, the organ- 
ization ófa great party based wholly on geo- 
graphical] lines? The Republican party is a purely 
sectional party. Their great leader, Mr. SEWARD, 
in his Rochester speech, enunciated the doctrine 
that there is an irrepressible conflict between the 
North and South—between free labor and slave 
labor. 

I know not what could have induced him to 
announce this belief on his part. Ambition some- 
times will lead men to go to a greater extent than 
any other passion. It may be, but it is not for 
me to question his motives, that with his eye fixed 
upon the presidential chair, he knows that the 
only way he can reach it is by appealing to sec- 
tional passion and sectional prejudice. 

Why, sir, if any proof were required of the fact 
that the Republican party is aggressing upon the 
rights of the people of the South, it may be found 
in the platform of that party in the northwestern 
States. The platform of the Republican party in 
my own State contains doctrines which are inim- 


ical to the rights of the South, and the rights of 


the North even, under the Federal Constitution. 
* They distinctly asseverate, sir, that they will resist 
the execution of the fugitive slave law. They 


denounce that law as unconstitutional. They say | 


distinctly that they will never allow another slave 
State to come into the American Union. Look at 


the State of Massachusetts, with her personal lib- | 
erty act; look at my own State, with her habeas i 
corpus act, referred to by the gentleman from Ala- | 


bama, [Mr. Curny;] look at the fact that a very 
large proportion of Christian ministers who fill 
the pulpits ofthe North are members of the Repub- 
lican patty, and that they persistently denounce 
African slavery asa sin against God and human- 
ity. We see sectional church organizations, we 
-sce those church organizations fostered and kept 
alive purely by this antagonism in the North to 
the institution of slavery in the South. In the 
State of Ohio a distinguished gentleman, who has 
occupied the bench there ever since my own boy- 
hood days, has been ostracised by the Republican 
party for daring to stand up and decide the fugi- 
tive slave law to be constitutional. 

And, Mr. Clerk, here is this gentleman from 
Ohio, (Mr. pomwiw, paho has only furnished his 
complexion to the Republican party —would to 
God he had imbued them with some of his national 
principles—here, sir, is that gentleman standing 
alone in his position so faras Tamable to observe. 
He claims upon this floor that he is a representa- 
tive of the Republican party of the State of Ohio 
and of the Republican party of the Union. Etis 
not so. His sentiments enunciated in the States 
of Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, and Iowa 
would be denounced as Democratic sentiments. He 
never could runas a Republican candidate in either 
of those States. Does he say that he will never 
vote for the admission of another slave State? 
Does he say that he belicves the fugitive slave law 
to be unconstitutional ? 
resist the opcration of that law? No, sir; he docs 
not say so; but he stands upon the Philadelphia 
platform. 

Mr. Clerk, I will tell you where the trouble is. 
In their national convention, the Republican party 
endeavored to frame a national platform. ‘They 
attempt to make their party national; but when 
they go to State conventions they frame a different 
sort of platform. When they go upon the stump 
they talk different sentiments from those containe 
in their national platform. I have heard, time 
and again, Republican orators before the people 
denouncing slavery as a curse, and slaveholders 
as monsters. 


| ibility! 


Does he say that he will | 


They appeal to the feelings of the | 
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people, and take advantage of them, for the pur- 
pose of getting seats upon this floor. When they 


get here, however, they announce different senti-:| 


ments from those they have declared at home. 
Let me ask my anti-Lecompton friends why it 
is that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Corwiy] 
acts with the Republican party? Why simply 
beeausc, while ‘that party is wrong, he will re 
main inside the organization, and therein correct 


the wrong. ‘That-is what we should do at all’ 


times; but I fear that he cannot do it. I fear that 
it will be utterly impossible for him to nation- 
alize the Republican party: . I know that it will 
be impossible for him to carry along with him, 


upon the Philadelphia platform, any large portion | 


of the Republican party of the Northwest.” He 
denounces the Helper look, but his candidate for 
Speaker does not. He denounces the Brown 
raid, but Governor Chase does not. 

Now, sir, I ask why it is that with these facts 
before us, with this Helper book issued and cir- 
culated for the purpose of exciting bad passions 
against the people of the South—I ask why it is 
that the Re ablican candidate for Speaker does 


| not rise in his place and denounce the infamous 


sentiments of that book? Will it not go before the 
country, because of his silence, that he approves 
of it? I donot say that he fears to lose votes if 
he gets up on the floor and denounces that book. 
He may have his own policy; but, sir, I tell him 
that his silence upon this floor, upon this matter, 
carries with it the significant fact that he docs 
indorse that Helper book. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, it will not be denied by gen- 
tlemen upon the other side, that there is a large 
and controlling clement in the Republican party 
which is in favor of making aggression upon the 
rights of the people of the South. They will not 
deny that there is a large and controlling portion 
of that party which is opposed to the exceution 
of the fugitive slave law. They will not den 
that there is a large clement of that party which 


will never submit to the admission of another | 


slave State into the Union. And, sir, they will 
not deny that, without that clement, that strength, 
they cannot carry a single northern State, or a 
single congressional district. And yet, how is it 
when they come here? Has a man got up upon 
this floor to represent the peculiar views of Hor- 
ace Greeley? Has anybody got up to enunciate 
the opinions of the Wisconsin Republican party, 
or of the Republican party of Minnesota, of 
Michigan, or of Towa? No, sir; notone. Is there 
aman upon that side of the House who will say, 
in his place, that he will never vote for the ad- 
mission of another slave State into the Union? 
Is there a man there who will say that he will 
resist the fugitive slavelaw? Notone of them has 
risen in his place to say these things. 
they keep silence? Why is it, when they know 
the fact that the South is justly indignant and cx- 
cited at the sentiments of the Republican party in 
the North, that they allow two or three men, who 
have hearts and intellects moved with a love for 
the Union, to speak for them? Why do they 
keep silence, and permit sentiments to be ex- 
pressed as theirs, when they do not entertain 
them? e 


How great, sir, will be the responsibility of those | 
gentlemen from the North or the South who will | 


aid in any way the clection of the representative 
of the peculiar sentiment we denounce. Whether 
they be South Americans, or whether they be anti- 
Lecompton Democrats, how great is their respons- 


organization as anything you may do directly. 


‘hese anti-Lecompton Democrats who do not act | 
with me and those around me, as I understand it, | 


notwithstanding they were elected outside of the 
Democratic organization, yet were elected as Dem- 
ocrats. They were elected cnunciating Demo- 
cratic principles. They were elected upon thei 


pledges to support, not the Philadelphia, but the | t 
| ern States by virtuc of the guarantees of the Federal 


Cincinnati platform. Any action, therefore, upon 


their part, or non-action, which leads to Republi- i| 
can success, is a violation of their pledges before | 
ĮI care not whether their course is || 
action or non-action; they were elected as Demo- |! 


the people. 


crats, and not Republicans. 


Now, sir, I have never had any doubt but that | 
the raid of John Brown at Harper’s Ferry was | 


the North, of such papers as the:New 


Why do ! 


I hope; gentlemen, that, before you take | 
another ballot, you may reflect that what you may | 
do indirectly may do as great injury to your į 


i treme wing of the Republican party of the North; 


not the teachings of such. men as the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Corwiy,] the gentleman from 
Illinois, [Mr. Ketzoec,] or the gentleman from 
Indiana, (Mr. Kincorn,] who have. here de- 
nounced it; but of men who occupy the pulpits of 

York Tri- 
bune, of such men as Wendell Phillips—that.it 
is the result of such teachings, and that it can be 
ascribed to no other. Pie ; aN 

I have listened upon this floor with great pain 
to statements made by southern men, calmly, 
coolly, and deliberately, of what is the state of 
public sentiment in their own sections of the 
Union. I refer not now to the passionate appeals 
of some gehtlemen; I refer not now to the indig- 
nant denunciations of others; but I refer to the 
calm and deliberate statements of gentlemen who 
are advanced in years, who have occupied for a 
long time seats upon this floor, who are recog- 
nized, even by gentlemen upon the other side, as 
national men, sound men, intelligent, and patri- 
otic men—statements made by those men that 
there is imminent danger that the South must 
divide from the North. 

Sir, [ have never until recently allowed myself 
to think for one moment that a dissolution of the 
American Unión was a possible thing. But, sir, 
I am constrained to say that if men’s passions 
are worked upon as they have been for a few» 
years past; if the North shall persistently excite 
feeling against the South and the South reécho 
it against the North, that the dissolution of the 
Union is not a question of time, but that it ma 
be now here, though we may be going through 
the forms of Government. You may be sitting 
upon this floor thinking you ‘are representing 
constituencies at home, but I tell you that when’ 
men can be arrayed against each other, as we 
see they are here, one litle overt act, one aep 
too far, may precipitate that result which we all 
say we fear. Now, sir, I have always thought 
that this Government of ours was like a perpetual 
motion; that it would run itself; that it would 
run in spite of politicians and not because of ay 
assistance they could render toit. I want to thin 
so yet, and Ff want to see the time come, and 
come shortly, when men may mect together upon 
this floor like brothers, join in social intercourse, 
join hand in hand to carry out those public meas- 
ures which are necessary for the good of the 
country; when northern men can go to the South 
and southern men go to the North, and each be 
reccived by the other like brothers. 

But, sir, I fear we have reached the legitimate 
and necessary result of these passionate appeals 
to sectional prejudices. Gentlemen may say here 
that they meant nothing when they incorporated 
such principles into their platforms—the doctrine 
of resistance to the extension of slavery, and the. 
doctrine that, under no conceivable circumstances, 
will they allow another slave State to be admitted 
into the Union. You may come here and take 
back those words, or explain away their signifi- 
cance, but of what avail is it? A man may go 
into the streets and collect a mob around him, 
may appeal to their passions, and he may not 
mean what he says; but can he tell how the men 
that hear him may act? can he tell how many 
John Browns may be in the crowd who may prac- 
ticalize his teachings upon the first occasion? So 
it is with the enunciation of the honorable Sen- 
ator from New York, the leader of the Republican 


‘party, that there is an irrepressible conflict be- 


tween free and slave labor. Suppose it were true 
as an abstract proposition, ho great leader of a 
great party in this country should have enunciated 
such a doctrine; no leader, no patriot, would have 
crystallized it into expression or publicity. It 
may be the truth, though I do not admit it, and 
in the minds of some men it may be a philosoph- 
ical fact, that there is a conflict between free and 
slave labor. A gentleman may have entertained 
that sentiment with sincerity, but does it become 
him, knowing the fact that slavery exists in south- 


Constitution, to enunciate it in any public speech? 
How does he-know how many John Browns may 
hear him who will carry out his teachings, not in 
the way he desired to have them carried out, but 
ina way that they might seck out for themselves? 

There is one other significant fact; and that is, 
that you never hear a Republican speaker, either 


the legitimate result of the teachings of an ex- || here or at the hustings, denouncing abolition sen- 
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timents. I never heard one in my life, and Lhave 
- geen it inno Republican press. _Do-you denounce 
Wendell Phillips? do you denounce the treasona- 
ble utterances of Cheever? No, youdonot. You 
apply them to your-own elevation to office; you 
apply them to the strengthening of your own 
party, and for the purpose. of placing aman of 
your own kind in the presidential chair. The 
country is nothing in your view. The rights of 
any portion of it under the Constitution are noth- 
ing in your view. You march over them, tram- 
ple them down, carrying out but the single idea 
of mere ambitious “projects to attain the control 
of the Government. Do these men ever vote the 
Democratie ticket? Did Cheever ever vote it? 
Does an Abolitionist ever vote it? Never. But 
these gentlemen on the other side—these national, 


conservative men from Indiana, Ilinois, and Ohio, |; 


who have spoken here, will act side by side, in | 
the political battles of the country, With those 
men who, they know, are preaching treason to 
the country and to the Constitution. I have had, 
at one time, respect for the Republiéan organi- 
zation. I have respect for that principle in their 
platform which says that it is in the power and 
is the duty of Congress to prohibit slavery in the 
Territories. I know from whence it came—from 
the hitherto action of the Government—and that 
they might rest, as a great party, on that idea. 
But I cannot see how they can rest on the State 
platforms or on the doctrines enunciated every day 
on the stump and in their presence.. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I have made this statement 
time and again; I have made this‘denunciation of 
their peculiar abolition principles time and time | 
again. And when I have denounced them, and 
stood up for the Constitution and the rights of 
all sections of the Union, I have been myself 
denounced as a doughface, as a tool of the South. 
And itis for you, gentlemen of the South, to know 
the fact that we men of the North who stand by 
the Constitution and its compromises and guar- 
antees have to meet this sectional organization 
face to face every day of our lives. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, on this question of slavery I 

robably differ from most gentlemen on this floor, 
| do not think that there is any irrepressible cou- | 
flict between free labor and slave labor. I do not 
think it is there the conflict is; I think the con- 
flict is the world-rccognized one between the races 
of men. I have never subscribed to the doctrine 
of the unity of the human race. T do not believe 
that itis a single race of men. I believe in the | 
plurality of races. The trouble with us here in | 
this country is simply that there is a conflict of 
races. That conflict commenced when we first 
peopled or attempted to people this continent. We 
found here a race of men with distinguishing and | 
marked characteristics, differing from ourselves. 

The trouble with the African is, that with us he 
is out of his place and position on the carth. Does he 
not possess marked characteristics distinguishing 
him, notonly incolorandin form, butinmentaland | 
moral organization? Does he not differ from the 
white man, the red man, the yellow man? Has 
not every race its peculiarities differing from the | 
others? Now what is the marked characteristic 
of the black man—the African? tis that he pos- | 
geases the principle of affection, controlling him 
at all times and predominating in him, to a much 
greater degree than it is possessed by any other 
race. It is that principle which subjugates his 
other passions and controisthem. Now, whatis 
the distinguishing characteristic of the white man ? 
Itis his intellect, with which he controls his af- 
fections and will, at all times. Hence, the white 
race is the race to form governments, to establish 
seminaries of learning, to invent the press, the 
telegraph, the steam cugine, to spread Christian- 
ity, to go on conquering, and to conquer all races 
with which it comes in contact. That Rgs been 
its history. That will be its history. 

Now, what is the distinguishing characteristic 
of the red man—of the North American Indian? 
It is his will, resulting in carrying out the prin- 
ciple of revenge. That principle in the North 
American Indian absolutcly controls his affections 
and his intellect. 

Thus you have the race of intellectand the race | 
of will in contact. What is the natural result? | 
Either one or the other must be exterminated. Is 
not that going on now? Where is the red man? 
Fading away before the progress of the white 
man. You have not enslaved the red man, al- 


| 
j 
i 
j 


| constitution there—you not only 


| ment of ours. 


though Massachusetts attempted to. do it at an | 


early day in the history of that colony. But with 
the black man, the race of affection, when he is 
in contact with the race of intellect, that race com- 
pels him and coerces him to some form or other 
of servitude; and, from the fact that he does pos- 
sess this qualification he. becomes a servant, If 
he did nat possess it, you could not. make hima 
slave. Withoutintellect, without invention, with- 
out the marked characteristics which ‘distinguish 
the other two races—either intellect or will—when 
you place him in contact with the white race, he 
must be subjugated into servitude. j 
Andafter all—rqgognizing the fact that the black 
man is out of his place on the earth when in con- 
tact with the white race, that he was here, is here, 
will be here—the only question is, what particular 
form of servitude he willbe in. Itisnot aquestion 
of slavery or freedom. Itis nota question of citi- 
zenship, or of servitude and inferiority. It is a ques- 
tion of the form of servitude—nothing else. What 
would we do with these mon, if free? What could 
the North do with these millions, if they were 
there free? You know we do not want them with 
us. You know that the action of every northern 


State, with the exception of onc or two, is directed’ 


persistently to driving out these black men. You 
know that when you fought your battles in Kan- 
sas, where was carried out practically the doctrine 
of popular sovereignty, and when yo formed a 
id not make 
citizens of negrocs, but you absolutely prohibited 
negroes from coming within the borders of the 
State. ry 
Now, what would yowdo with them? You do 
notwant them at the North. You could not take 
carc of them as well as their masters can, who 


! have lived with them from their youth up. You 


cannot break apart this organization and this sys- 
tem that has entwined itself into every social and 
political fiber of thai great people who inhabit one 
half of the Union. No radical or sudden change 
can take place. Do you mean to accomplish itby 
slow means? Do you mean to do what your 
press, your stump specches, your sermons in 
church every Sabbath, recommend? Do you mean 
to do it by the adoption of your platforms which 
are antagonistic to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion? Do you mean to do it by holding one posi- 
tion before the people, and coming here and hold- 
ing a different onc? You cannot do itin that way. 
You cannot do it inside the American Union. If 

ou do it at all, you must do it outside of the 
Usion. The idea of a peaceable solution of such 
a question never has addressed itself to my judg- 
ment. Itcannot be done peacefully by any part 
organization whatsoever. It is a pro lem which 
ig in the hands of God, and which can only be 
solved by the slow progress of time. 

Gentlemen on the other sidc, and Republican 
orators at the North, always appeal to the Decla- 
ration of Independence—that all men are created 
equal; and they go on toargue from that, directly 
and positively, that thesc black men were intended 
to be inéluded in-that Declaration and to be incor- 
porated as citizens under this system of Govern- 
Now, sir, this is a mere abstract 
statement. It could not have been that Jefferson 
meant that all men were created with equal rights 
under any particular form of government; for we 
know that government does not proceed directly 
from God, but is the result of human thought, 
human intellect, and human will. What did he 
mean? It is true that they are equal in the sight 


of God; they bear the same relation to time and | 


eternity that we all’do; but they are not created 
with equal political rights, nor was it ever so Im- 
tended. We know precisely the contrary, because 
slavery existed at the time the Constitution was 
formed, and if it had been intended to incorporate 
these men in this political community it would 
have been so said in the Constitution itself. 
Now, I want to say a few words to gentlemen 
upon this side of the House. I know that these 
words would come with much greater force from 


| some other person than myself. Į willacknowledge 
p y S 


that I should not place myself in the position of 
attempting to advisc those gentlemen who are 
acting with me in the organization of the House 
when I have had so little experience in this arena, 
but T have a few words to say to you, gentlemen, 
and [ hope you will hear me. 

A studious silence has been preserved on the 
other side of this House. 1 suppose the philos- 

. 


ophy of it is, that they.may go-to the:country-and 
say that we are consuming the time in, debate in- 
‘stead of voting. I suppose the philosophy, of it 
ig, that there is a contrariety of sentiment upon 
that side of the House, and that, if Mr. SHERMAN 


you-all that I was an anti-Lecompton Democrat, 
ihat when that issue was alive I differed with you, 
and took early occasion to express my. difference, 
but that, when it was dadd buried it... And I 
think it would be very poor policy for us te.per, 
mit it to be dug up again by our enemies..: yui 
Now, gentlemen, this question of slavery inthe 
Territories is purely.an abstract question, in my 
view. When agreat party is organized upon prin- 
ciple, it is done for the purpose of carrying out that 
principle upon some present or approaching occa- 
sion, and not as a mere abstraction; not for some; ` 
thing a hundred years hence, but with reference to 
something that has to be done here, now, this year 
or next year. Will you tell me what possible pra ~ 
tical question can come up this winter in regard to 
any Territory of the United Slates? Not one. Will 
our friends upon the other side, who are the imper- 
sonation of the idea of congressional intervention 
to prohibit the extension of slavery, introduce a 
bill prohibiting its existence in any Territory? 
Will they do itthis session? Have they done itfor 
four years? In 1856, they incorporated that idea 
in their platform. Have they attempted to carry 
it out in either branch of Congress during the last 
four years? [think not. They were elected iast 
year upon the same pledge. Will they introduce, 
such a bill this winter? Oh, no;they will not do, 
it. Why not? Because the question is abso- 
lutely seitled in the minds of all intelligent men in 
every organized Territory in the United States. 
Is it not settledin Washington Territory ?in Utah, 
in Kansas, and in Nebraska? Ig it not settled in 
New Mexico? Ithinkitis, © 005 0 a0 
I think no effort will be made, cither on that 
side of the House or on this, this winter, or the 
next cither, to establish slavery in any. one of those, 
Territories, or to prohibit it therefrom. Why? 
Because the common sentiment of the people, of 
those Territories has already settled the question. 
Kansas has decided that it does not want slavery. 


Enough said; we are to abide by that. New, 
Mexico has decided that she docs want slavery: 


enough said; I agree to that, , It is their business, 
and not mine, Asan individual, and an American. 
citizen, I would be. willing to concede to every. 
southern man thé right to go into every Territory 
with his slaves, and hold them there until a State 
eonstitutionisformed. I would concede that right; 
but of what possible practical use. could it be? 
‘Why, a thousand laws of Congress cannot force 
slavery into a Territory. against the will of the 
people; and a thousand laws of Congress cannot 
rohibit slavery where the people wantit. Hence, 
think we might savé our time and energies, and 
not throw them away upona purely abstract ques- 
tion, which is absolutely settled in every terri- 
tory of the United States. Why not let the ques- 
tion rest? Why keep it alive? Why exeite the 
passions of the North against the South, and of 
the South against the North? . 
Why, sir, if I were an inhabitant of a southern, 
Territory, I should laugh at you men here ,attempt- 
ing to prohibit slavery, if I wanted it; and if I 
wercan inhabitant ofanorthcmn Territory I should, 
laugh at you for attempting to establish it there, 
or to force it there, if 1 did not want it. If Ilived 
in a southern Territory, among southern men, 
where slavery existed, Í would own slaves my- 
self. I would not think that I was thereby guilty 
T would take these servants, 
and I would expend upon them my energies 
protect them, and 
before God to those 
guidance. But, 
Nebraska, 


| in every way to do my duty, 


oe 
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or my own State, I do hot want slaves. “Those 
Ans of thé tropics ate of no use tous there. We 
‘vate'them ‘to political equality with out-. 


selves, and we do not want them there atall. ‘There | 


is tiot-one man in one hundred thousand, in thé 
Northwest; who wants this race of men among 
usie F-know it.’ They are not capable ‘of self- 
government. They must besérvants, if they come 
anong us; without power on our part to ‘direct 
or guide them in'their service, lacking, as they do, 
intellect and capacity for progress. f 

Ponce, gentlemen of the South, first; climate, 
and second, the prevailing sentinrent of the people 
ofvach Territory, will sette the question of Afri- 
caiislavery. 

I submit, then, to you, in all frankness, as a 
brother, as a fellow-citizcii of yours, as one acting 
with you inside of the only national party, upon 
whith rists the ‘destiny of this Union—T submit 
to you, who ‘have voted against me; you gentle- 
men of Pennsylvania, you of New Jersey, you of 
New York, and you of the South, that you ought 
to stand by my side, in resisting the aggression of 
this Republican party upon the Constitution. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will 
allow me, f will show him how [think that the 
question of slavery can be introduced at this ses- 
sion of Congress. f 

. Mr. LARRABEE. 
rupted from my own side of the Howse. When 
the question comes‘ap I will be prepared to act 
upon it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. J will show you how it 
can arise, and how.anti-Lecompton Democrats, 
Lecompton Democrats, and So uth Americans will 
differ with the Republican party.. A proposition 
may be preseitted for the organization of the Ter- 
ritory of Arizona. The Republican party bolds 

thedoäirine that Congress has the power, and that 

ic is its duty, to exclude slavery from that Terri- 
tory, or'aiiy other. The South Americans differ 
from that-doctrine, as do the Democrats, both Le- 
compton and anti-Lecompton. 

The Republican party, when it proposes: that 
act of prohibition of slavery to Arizona, will then 


be opposed by all the other parties in this House | 


besides. Does not the gentleman see, then, how 
the question may arise at this session? 

Mr. LARRABEE. When that question comes 
up I will be prepared to act upon it. F will vote 
against any law, either for establishing or pro- 
hibiting slavery in any of the Territories of the 
United States. It may be that Arizona will apply 
for a territorial government, and that then the 
question of congressional prohibition of slavery 
will come up. L admit that; but I do not think 
that her application fora territorial government 
is So neat at land as docs the gentleman. The 
gendeman from Georgia has his views, and T have 
mine. Twill try to convince him that Lam right 
when the proper time comes, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. fam not differing with 
the gentleman as to the waht of power in Congress 
to prohibit slavery, {agree with him, and have, 
in what [ have said, only showed how the ques- 
tion may arise at this session. 

Mr. LARRABEE. Ididnotdistinctly hear what 
the gentleinan said. Tam glad that ive agree. I 
wish to say a few words to gentlemen who are 
kriown as the southern Opposition. IT was much 
pleased with the specch of thehonorable gentleman 
from Tennessee, IMr. NeLsox.} T recognized in 
that speech the sentiments of a national man, the 
sentiments of a man who loved the Unionand who 
loved the Constitution. Yet, sir, whilst our sènti- 
ments are the same, whilst we both are opposed to 
disunion, both stand upon the Constitution, are 
both determined to give the men of the North, of 
the South, of the East, and of the West, their just 
constitutional rights, Our action is entirely differ- 


ent, Why, sir, after having battled at home with į 


this Republican abolition idea, after having been 
charge 
slave of the South, simply because I believed the 
fugitive slave law to be constitutional, simply be- 
cause I believed that every State had the right to 
settle the question of slavery for itself; when I 
come upon this floor and seck to act with men 
who agree with me upon those questions, T find 
some of them standing aloof and indirectly lond- 
ing aid and comfort to that very party which I 
have been battling at home. If I understand the 
statement made by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, I can respect the sentiment which is at the 


Ido not like to ke inter- | 


with being a doughface and an abject ; 


| bottom of their political organization. I do not 
| agree with them, if I understood What hé said. 
| He said that their organization was based upon a 
| love of country, upon a love of the Constitution; 
that it was based upon the idéa of preventing one 
religious denomination,or power, coercing others, 
or getting the control of this Government. Did 
Y understand him aright? He assents that 1 did. 
T can, then, sir,.respect the basis of that organi- 
zation, although I cannot agree in the necessity 
or the policy for any-such organization, J think 
that there is not the slightest danger from the 
cause stated. s . 

Now, gentlemen of thé southern Opposition, 
those of us, few we may bê, who are here from 
the North, are here after having successfully over- 
come this abolition idea, this sentiment of aggres- 
sion upon your rights under the Federal Consti- 
tution. Is it not the time now for those who are 


together? I submit it to you, whether I shall go 
to my home and have these Republicans charge 
that when I went for the rights of the South, 
under the Constitution, the South rejected my 
efforts and my sacrifices? 

And, Mr. Clerk, I want gentlemen of the Dem- 
ocratic party from the South to recollect another 
thing: and that is, that the Democratic party of 
the North, in the proportion of two to one, ex- 
cecds the Democratic party of the South. 

We do not carry States, you willsay. But, 
gentlemen, tho time is near at hand when we will 
carry them; and I tell you, gentlemen of the South, 
who believe that there is an all-pervading senti- 
ment at the North which is determincd to drive 
slayery from the country, that there is positively 
no such all-pervading sentiment. It is confined 
to that wing of the Republican party which is 
represented hy Giddings, Grecley, Cheever, and 
that class of men, and not by that part of the Re- 
publican party which is represented by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio—l mean Mr. Corwin. As far 
as Mr. Srerman, the candidate of the other side 
for Speaker, is concerned, he is now the inerusta- 
tion of the abolition idea, unless he gets upon this 
floor and denounces that doctrine. 

{I want to say to you, gentlemen of the South, 
that I am nota slaveholder, as you know, and 1 
do not propose to discuss here the merits or de- 
merits of your institution of slavery. If I lived 
in your midst, as I said before, | would own 
slaves, and yet not deem that I was doing a moral 
wrong to any one. But, gentlemen, there is a 
necessity, a great necessity, that you and we 
should bury all past differences, and unite upon 
some common ground, in order that we may 
overcome those who are opposed to us. Will 
you doit? You ean do it if you will, : 

‘There is onc sentiment which has been advanced 
here by gentlemen of the South, from which I 
will notomitthis opportunity to make my dissent, 
and that is the right of a peaceful secession from 
the Union. Lhold that there is no such right. It 
is the right of revolution—that I admit. Bat I will 


leaving the Union in existence, The moment one 
of those stars fall, they all fall. You cannot go 
out of the Union leaving an aggregation of States 
behind. In that case a provisional government 
must be immediately formed. We cannot exist 
under the Constitution unless every present Amer- 
ican State is inside of and belongs to the Union. 
There is no such thing as an American State out- 
side of the Union. As for myself, | confess that 
my highestallegiance, my warmest affections, are 
for the American Union. I love my own State 


nis, but the interests of my own State are sub- 
ordinate to the interests of the whole American 
Union; the interests of my own State are as noth- 
ing compared with the interests of all the States 
of this Union. Why, sir, when I make my boast, 
it is not that lam acitizen of Wisconsin, but thai 
I am an American citizen. If I had a primary 


to owe allegiance to five States, because, like most 
| western boys, {have traveled North, South, East, 
ti and West, and I finally brought wp in the best 
State of all. [Laughter.} Fam a native of the 
Empire State; but I once had the honor of living 


| (Mr. Davis.] T listened, when a boy, to the legal 
| teachings of the honorable gentleman from Ohio, 
L [Mr. Corws] 


lovers of the Constitution and the Union to act ; 


not admit that one State can go outof the Union, | 


erhaps as well as any American citizen loves } 


! . A 3 j 
| allegiance to any State in the Union, I should have | 


neighbor to my friend in the State of Mississippi, || 


Mr. CORWIN. “Sound they were. y 
Mr. LARRABEE. Sound, you think they 
were. Iam sorry T cannot say as much for bis 
political t¢achings. Theard bhim when he attacked 
the sub-treasury law ih 1840, and when he said, if 
it was hot repealed, Urat it would oyercome the 


nois; arid yet, Mr. Clerk, { entertain no allegiance 
tocither one of those States, or to the State which 
I, in part, represent here to-day, which shall in 
any event interfere with my allegiance to the whole 
American Confederacy. That is my position, and 
that is mysscntiment. I tell you gentlemen who 
have been claiming all there is of affection for 
South Carolina and Georgia, that I will resist 
your claim, Those States are as much mine as 

ours; and it’s a very pretty piece of selfishness 
in you to attempt to deprive me of myshare. F 
will not contemplate the ¢ffvets of disunion. Gen- 
tlemen have contemplated them upon this floor. 
Who that knows what human nature is, imagines 
that it has changed with the progress of intelli- 
gence, liberty, arts, or letters; and I tell you that, 
if you contemplate the peaceful separation of this 
Union, youarc counting without your host. Men "3 
passions are the same now they ever were, aud it 
cannot be done. 

If you want to sce the “ dark and bloody ground 
of Kentucky” stretched across this whole eon- 
tinent from cast to west, then contemplate, or 
dare contemplate, the disruption of the American 
Union. You would sce a strip of country be- 
tween the northern and scuthern States, two hun- 
dred miles wide, the theater of conflict between 
the Nofth end South, devastated, and abandoned 
by every inhabitant who lives upon it. Provis- 
ional governments would be formed, one South, 


| one West—and by the West F mean all the country 


watered by the Mississippi—and one Northeast. 
I tell you, gentlemen from the New England 
States, very frankly, for I think it is truc, that 
there is very little incommon between the North- 
west and yourselves, and in such a eon net ney 
as a disruption of the Union, we can hardly took 
for any unity of sentiment between us. T think 
we would not act together. We would then have 
three or four separate confederacies. 

I said, gentlemen, I would net contemplate the 
effects of a disruption; but I ask you, men of the 
North and men of the South, if all the negroes 
that exist in the world are worthy, for one mo- 
ment, to be weighed in the balance with the influ- 
ences which this great Confederacy of white men 
are exercising upon the whole civilized world? 
With this people and this form of government 
rests the responsibility of the progress, throughout 
the world of letters, of art, of civilization and 
Christianity. _T believe it from the bottom of my 
heart. You all know that the people, not only in 
this country, but in other countries, are contem- 
plating us here. You atl know—these of you 
whose words are entitled to weight by reason of 
your experience, by reason of your years, by 
reason of your patriotism—that every word which 
falls from your lips is drank up eagerly from 
Maine to Georgia. 

In conclusion, Mr, Clerk, I beg to thank the 
gentleman from New York for yiclding me the 
floor. T can very well feél that it would be much 
better if I had said nothing at so carly a period of 
the session. | have done. 

Mr. SINGLETON obtained the floor. 

Mr. GROW. í waht to move to. proceed to 
ballot for Speaker. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I understand that my 
colleague does not desire to speak to-day, I 
therefore suggest the propricty of proceeding to a 
ballot. 

Mr. PHELPS. 
the ELouse. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. With the understanding 
that my colleague is to have the floor on Mon- 
day? 

Mr. PHELPS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
other gentleman may be disposed to speak 

Several Messners. Oh, no, 


Mr. SINGLETON. I am willing to submit 


IT move that there be a call of 


Perhaps some 
to-day. 


balloting ecases. : 

Mr. Pievps’s motion for‘a call of the House 
was agreed to. e 

The roll of, the House was called, and the fol- 
lowing meñibers failed to answer to ‘their names; 
Messrs. Brown, Crank B. Cocrmane, JENKINS, 
KiLLINGER, KUNKEL, LANDRUM, STALLWORTH, 
and VERREE. 

During the call; -` ; : 

Mr. COVODE said: Has it been announced 
that Mr. Verrex has paired off with Mr. Lax- 
DRUM? 

The CLERK. The Clerk has just, been in- 
formed of the fact. 

“Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. I wish to 
say that mycolleague, Mr. Kivuinerr, has paired 
off with Mr. Jexkiss. 

The CLERK stated that there were no absentecs 
who wore present yesterday, except Mr. Verrer, 
who had paired off with Mr. Lanprum. 

Mr. GROW. I move that all further proceed- 
ings under the call be dispensed with. 

The motion ‘was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I move that the 
House proceed to another ballot for Speaker, 

The motion was agrecd to. 


NINTH BALLOT VOR SPEAKER, 


The House proceeded to a ninth ballot for 
Speaker, with the following result: Whole bum- 
ber of votes cast, 228; necessary to a choice, 115; 
of which— j 

Mr. Sherman received 

Mr. Bocock srias 

Mr. Boteler...... 

Mr. John G. Davis. 

Mr. Horace F., Clark 

Mr. Phelps.... 

Mr. Hardeman... 

Mr. Riggs assen 

Mr. GUMO sises siata 

Mr. MeQUeCA. essene ose 


So there was no choice. 


The following is the vote in detail; 

For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbel, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Corwin, Co- 


vode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Ducil, Dunn, Edgerton, | 


awards, Eliot, Bly, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, 
Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, 
Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, 
irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, Wiliam Kellogg, 
Kenyon, Kilgore, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, 
Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKe@, McKnight, McPhet- 
son, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Mortis, 
Morse, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Por- 


ter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, j 


Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spin- 
ner, Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, 
Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train,. 'Frimble, Vandever, 
Van Wyck, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader ©. Wash- 
bum, Elia B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, 
n, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff. 

or Myr. Bocock——Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, 
Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bonham, 
Boyce, Branch, Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clemens, 
Clapton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Crai 
Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Reuben Dav A 
De Jarnette, Dimmick, Edmundson, Engish, Florence, 
Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilton, John 'f. Harris, Haw- 
kins, Siudman, Holman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jack- 
son, Jones, Keitt, Lamar, Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Love, 
Maclay, Charles D. Martin, Etbert S. Martin, MeClernand, 
McQueen, MfeRae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Sydenham 
Moore, e N. Morris, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Pey- 
ton, Pheips, Pryor, Reagan, James C. Robinson, kufin, 
Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William Sinith, 
Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, 
Underwood, Vallandigham, Whiteley, Winslow, and 
Wright. 

For Mr. Boteler-—-Messrs. Green Adams, Wiliam C. An- 
derson, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, Etheridge, 
Gilmer, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, Hill, James 
M: Leach, Mallory, Maynard, Laban T. Moore, Nelson, 
Quarles, William N..H. Smith, Stokes, Vance, Webster, 
and Woodson. $ 

For Mr. John G. Daris-—Messrs. Adrain and Riggs. 

For Mr. Horace F. Clark—Messrs. John G. Davis and 
Reynolds. 

kor Mr. Phelps—Mr. Bocoek. 
fy. Hardeman—Mr. Boteler. 

. Riggs—Mr. Horace F. Clark. 
. Gilmer—Mr. H. Winter Davis. 
For My. Mc Queen—My. Pugh. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE, I move that the 
House procecd to another ballot for Speaker. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BOULIGNY. I wish to present the name 


TENTH BAGLOT FOR SPEAKER. 3 

: The House procecded to a tenth béllot for 
Speaker, with the following result: Whole nwi- 
ber of votes cast, 228; necessary to a choice; 115; 
of which - ` 5 
Mr: Sherman received.. 
Mr Bocoek.. 
Mr. Boteler 
r, Briggs. 
Mr. Horace F. Clark 
Mr. Phelp. 
Mr. Rig 
Mr. Gilmer... 
Mr. MeQueen. 
Mr. John G. Dav: 
Mr. Hardeman.. 


So there was no choice. 


The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Shermen—Messzra. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Biake. Bray- 
ton, Buflinton, Burlingame, Burnbam, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, 
Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Pun 
Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Penton, Ferr 
Foster, Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, 
Hale, Hall, Haskin, Helmick, Wickman, Hoard, Humphrey, 
Hutehins, Irvine, Junkin, Fraucis W. KeHogg, Willitun 
Kellogg, Keuyou Vitt U. Leach, Lee, Long- 
necker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, MeKean, McKnight, 
McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, award Joy Mur- 
ris, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, 
Porter, Potter, Pottie, Ri shristopher Robinson, Royce, 
Somes, Spaulding, Spin- 
vons, Willi ewart, Stratton, Tappan, 
n Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, 
Vau Wyck, Wai Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. 
sbburn, Elihu B. Washburne, Isracl Washburn, Wells, 
son, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff. 

For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Allen, Ashmore, Avery, Barks- 
dale, Burr, Barrett, Bonham, Boyce, Branch, Bureh, Bur- 
nett, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, Cobb, John Coch- 
rane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawtord, 
Curry, Davidson, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Dimmick, 
Edmundson, English, Florenee, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, 
Hamilton, Jobn ‘F. Harris, Hawkins, Hindman, Holman, 
Tlouston, Howard, tug Jackson, Jones, Keitt, Lamar, 
Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Chartes D. Martin, 
Elbert S. Martin, McClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, 
Millson, Montgomery, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, 
Niblack, Noeli, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Reagan, 
James C. Robinson, Ruftin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simms, 
Singleton, Wiliam Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, 
Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, White- 
Jey, Winslow, and Wright. 

For Mr. Boteler—Messrs. Green Adams, Thomas L. An- 
derson, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, Hardeman, fatton, 
James M. Leach, Maynard, Nelson, Quarles, William N. 
H. Smith, Stokes, Vance, and Woodson. 

For Mr. Briges—Messrs. William C. Anderson, Botetor, 
Bouliguy, Etheridge, Gilmer, J. Morrison. Harris, Mallory, 
Laban T. Moore, and Webster, 

For Mr. Horace F. Clark—Messrs. Adrain, John G. Davis, 
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and Reynolds. 


For Mr. Phelps—Mr. Bocock. 

For Mr. Riggs—Mr. Horace F. Clark. 
For Mr. Gihnev—Mr. I. Winter Davis. 
For Mr. Mc Queen—Mr. Pugh. 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Mr. Riggs. 


For Mr. Hardeman—Mr. Hill. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
twenty minutes to three o’clock, p. m.) the House 
adjourned. f 


IN SENATE. 
Moxpay, December 19, 1859. 


Mr. Firzparricx appeared in his seat to-day. 
The Secretary called the Senate to order. 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORR. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Mr. Secretary; in the absence 
ofthe Vice President, | move that Hon. BENJAMIN 
Firzrarricx, of Alabama, be appointed Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate. 

Mr. HALE and others. Ballot. . 

The SECRETARY. Senators, the following 
resolution is submitted to the Senate: 

Resolved, That Hon. Bensamin, FITZPATRICK be ap- 


pointed President of the Senate, pro tempore, in the ab- jj 


sence of the Vice President. 


Mr. FOOT. Mr. Secretary, I think the more l 


recent practice has been, in the absence of the 
Vice President, to proceed to a ballot for the elec- 
tion bythe Senate. [‘‘Certainly.’’] I move, then, 
in the absence of the Vice President, that the Sen- 
ate now procecd to the election of a President pro 
tempore. | 

Mr. BRIGHT. Mr. Secretary, I presume if 
any Senator objects to the motion I have made, 
that under the rule it is the duty of the Senate to 
proceed to an election by ballot. I hope there will 
be no objection to that. 


Hon. Benjamin Fitzpatrick. received: 
Hon. fa, BUS. Bosterecs cedceciveds 
Von. T. Hamlin : a 
The SECRETARY. Mr. FITZPATRICK : 

ing received a majority of..the :votes, 1s. chosen 

President, pro tempore of the:Senate: i i 
The PRESIDENT. pro.tempore, on taking the, 

chair, suid: I tendermy.gratefulacknowledgments 

to you, Senators, for this renewal of confidences 
and I assure you that [shal], to, the best of my: 
ability, faithfully and impartially, discharge the 
duties which you have assigned me. ‘The Senate’ 

will please come to order. : i r 
The Journal of Thursday last was read and 

approved. ; 

On motion of Mr. BRIGHT, the Secretary. 


| was directed to, notify the President of the United 


States and the House of Representatives that the: 
Senate had chosen Mr.: Frrzparnicr: President 


|| pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice President. 
k , nent 


TREASURER’S REPORT: 


The President pro tempore laid before the Sen- 
ate a letter of the acting Treasurer of the United 
States, communicating copies of his accounts. for 
the third and. fourth quarters of the year 1858, 
and the firstand second quarters of the year 185935. 
which were, on motion of Mr, HunteR, ordered 
to He on the table. | i aA E eee 

‘WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


Mr. KENNEDY. Imovethatleave be granted 
to withdraw the papersin the case of Mrs. Mary 
Jane West; and also the papers m the case of 
Mrs. Jane Maultby. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Such will be 
the order, if not objected to. h 

Mr. HALE. I did not notice who offered the 
pending motion, and Ido not wish to ee an 
objection to it; and, if it is the pleasure of the Sen- 
ate, I shall not do so; but I wish to state that very 
great abuses have grown up in the Senate from 
the indiscriminate leave that is given to withdraw 
papers. Wo have a rule prescribing certain con- 
ditions, but that rule is not adhered to; and, asa 
matter of courtesy, when any gentleman asks it; 
papers are withdrawn from the files and referred; 
and the result is that the committees have to ex- 
amine over and over again, year after hay peti- 
tions and papers that have-been received and acted 
upon. : Such papers ought not to go out without 
some goodreison. Ido not know who offers this 
proposition, but I beg to assure him, whoever he 
may be, that I make the suggestion in no spirit of 
captious opposition, but from a desire that the 
Senate may maintain'a proper custody over these 
papers} for the withdrawal of papèrs has resulted 
in very great-inconveniences and very great an- 


noyance. $ 
Does the Sen- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
ator from New Hampshire object to the with- 
drawal? 

Mr. HALE. No, sir; Ido not object to it if it 
is the pleasure of the Senate to allow it. Ihave 
simply made the statement. > 

Mr. CLAY. I make the objection, then. T 
concur in what the Senator says, and 1 wish to 
know the ground of the proposed withdrawal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion 
will lie over, under the rules. 

On motion of Mr. YULEE, it was 

Ordered, Thatthe petition and papers of ‘Charles D. Max- 
well, praying that he may be allowed the difference between 
the pay of an assistant surgeon-and that ofa surgeon. in the 
Navy, during the time he performed the duties of surgeon, 
be withdrawn from the files-of the Senate, and lie on the 
tabte until the committees shall be appointed. : 


INVASION OF HARPER'S FERRY, 


Mr. MASON. The Senate, by a recent resos 
lution, appointed a committee to investigate the 
late oceurrence at Harper’s Ferry. The chief 
business ofthat committce, I presume, will be to 
take testimony, and they must, of necessity, have 
a clerk. I ask that authority: be given. to that 
committee to appoint.a clerk, Imake that-mo- 
tion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


NOTICE OF A BILL. - 
Mr. SAULSBURY gave notice of his intention 
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December 19. 


: TERRITORIAL POLICY... > 

+i “My BRIGHT, - I there is no further business, 
Ttriove that the Senate adjourn. = : 
Mr: PUGH.-: Lhopethe Senator will not press 
that motions 5 n e CDT S 
-1 Mr-BRIGHT." Twithdraw it, if there is any 
busiriess:béfore the Senate. 

Mr: PUGH. «I offered a résolution on Thurs- 
day last, which was laid over until to-day under 
the rules of the Senate, and if there be no other 
business before the Senate, f: move that we now 
proceed'to the consideration of it. : 
~“ The PRESIDENT pro tempore.’ That resolu- 
tion is the first business now inorder. It is 
moved to take up the resolution indicated by the 
Senator from Ohio. l aa 

The motion wag agreed to; and the Senate pro- 
ceeded to-consider the following résolution: 

Resolved, that the Committee on Territories be instructed 
to ihguire Into the expediency of repealing so much of the 
acts approved September 9, 1850, for the organization of ter- 
ritorial governments in New Mexico and Utah, as requires 
that all the Jaws passed by the Legislatures of those Ter- 
aone ahal be submitted. to Congress for approval or 
rejection. 


“My HALE... I'wish simply to suggest a thought 
that has occurred. to me, that the Senate have acted 
on heictofore, and that is, that itis not in order 
to énter on any legislative business until the two 
Houses are organized. That has been the under- 
standing of the Senate heretofore, I know. This 
resolution relates to legislative: business, and, I 
think, comes within that exception. 


: Mr. FOOT. There is no committee to be in- 
structed. o i ; o 
“Mr. PUGH. It is a mere instruction toa com- 


mittee, 

Mr. TALE. . But it relates to legislative busi- 
ness. I know, heretofore, when Congress has been 
in the state it is now in, the Senate have refused 
to entertain any legislative busincss, and I think 
this is of that character. I make that point of 
order. 

Mr PUGH. Well, Mr. President, as I design 
to speak somewhat to the resolution, it is per- 
feetly immaterial to me whether I speak to the 
point of order raised. by the Senator from New 
Piampshire or to. the resolution itself. 

oI have offered this resolution, Mr. President, 
heeause l was foreclosed, by what 1 said at the 
time when the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Ma- 
son] introduced his resolution, from making some 
response to what has been said during the course 
of this session by Senators: upon the other side 
of the Chamber, as well as what has been. said 
throughout the country since the last session of 
Congress. J had desired, for my part, that the 
brief residue of my service here might pass with 
as little trouble and with as few controversies as 
possible; but certainly, after the language which 
was addressed to the Senate by the Senator from 
Georgia, (Mr. Iverson,] not once merely, but 
twice and thrice, I should ill discharge my duty 
to: those whom I representif Edid not make some 
definite and, I trust, completeanswer. I say the 


Senator from Georgia thrice made his accusation. 


on three different days. He charged the Democ- 
racy of the northern States, on the firstday, with 
being unsound; if not corrupt, at least corruptible. 
He returned to the charge on the second day, to 


reiterate what he had already said, and to accom- | 


any it with the allegation that. it was the fear of 

efeat, or the fear of losing power and office which 
had made them suceumb to the power of a sec- 
tional organization. He returned to it on the 
third. day, to add to his former accusation that 
the doctrine entertained by the Democracy of the 
northern States was vot only much worse to the 
interests and rights of the South than the Wilmot 
proviso, but was more disingcnudus and even 
more unkind. 

Now, sir, in so faras the question of the sound- 
ness or the unsonndness of the northern Democ- 
racy is concerned, I beg leave to say to the hon- 
orable Senator from Georgia, we have not elected 
him to be our judge; we have not’submitted our 
case to his consideration; nor do we propose thus 
to submit it. We are in the habit of mecting to- 
gether, thg people themselves, or by their dele- 
gates, in their counties and in their States; and 
once in four years we are in the habit of meeting 


the repregentatives of the Democracy of the south- 
ern States in general convention; and we take it 
upon ourselves to decide on such occasions what 
our own vicws are, and how far they are to be 
regarded as: sound or unsound. Those who do 
not like them, or who.do not like to associate with 
us, can choose better company. Those who like 
our opinions, and like our conduct, may, remain 
with us. under a common. organization, but they 
are.no more. distinguished: for -their fidelity to 
principle ‘than ‘the Democracy, of the northern 
States; and that brings mé to the Senator’s second 
accusation. E S E sthas ; 

I dò not-stand-here to chant -the praises of the 
Democracy of the non-slaveholding States. I 
claim no credit for ther, except, the credit in this 
day of having done their duty,.which is-rather-a 
rare thing. We esteem. a-man in the-ordinary 
affairs of life who merely discharges his pecuni- 
ary obligations on the day when they fall due, at 
whatever sacrifice may be required of him; but 
within the last. five years, a powerful and domi- 
nant party has overrun the North, which, when 
I was elected to the Senate of the United States, 
controlled every northwestern State, our home 
governments, our representation in Congress, our 


county officers; and yet, sir, we have followed |, 


the flag of the Democratic party, and adhered to 
its organization against sectional prejudice, against 


appeals to passion and appeals to pride, until this |) 


vast moufitain against our power has melted away; | 
and then we are challenged in the Senate of the 
United States, by those who do not bear the bur- | 
den and heat of the day, with being unsound in 
our views of Democratic principles.. Sir, when 
the Democracy of the southern States can show | 
a record like that, when they have resisted sec- | 
tional appeals, when they have stood as a bul- 
wark against the prejudice and the pride of their 
section, it will do for their representatives to chal- | 
lenge a comparison with those whom they now | 
affect to despise. i 

I come now to the Senator’s third accusation. 
Fle says that the doctrines entertained by the De- 
mocracy of the non-slavcholding States on the 
subject of the power of Congress over the Terri- | 
tories, are infinitely more. dangerous to the people | 
of the southern States than the Wilmot proviso 
itself. Mr. President, whilst I was casting about 
in my own mind to sce what answer could be 
given to that, I had the good fortune to find an 
answer already made. to my hand. |, find that a 
very distinguished gentleman, on the 26th day of 
July, 1848, in the House of Representatives, ex- 
pressed himself in this manner: 

“ Sir, the opinions and position of General Cass, upon the 
subject of slavery, have been deliberately formed and openly 
avowed to the American people. His sentiments are not 
leit to vague conjecture, or contradictory construction. 
Whilst General Taylor is urged upon the South, because, 
from his residence and interest, he is supposed, and alleged 
to be opposed to the Wilmot proviso; and upon the North, 
because he is believed to be in its favor, or pledged not to | 
veto it if passed by Congress; whilst the position of Gen- 
eral Taylor is like the, Delphie oracle, giving out responses ! 
to suit the wishes and tastes of those. who consult. it, Gen- 
eral Cass has spoken in direct and unequivocal language to 
all. He bas declared himself, in terms, the unyielding op- | 
ponent of the jurisdiction of Congress over the subject of 
slavery in any form whatever. In letter to Mr. Nich- 
olson, he takes open, manty, decisive ground. In his letter 
to the committee of the Baltimore convention, he gives an 
explicit adhesion to aH the principles adopted by that body, 
one of which lays down the Democratic platform upon the 
subject of slavery.” 


are 


i 
H 


I read thatas an introduction to what follows, 
merely to show that the opinions and views en- 
tertained by the present distinguished Secretary 
of State, and which he has announced in this 
Chamber so many times in the hearing of more 
than three fourths of the Senators now present, 
that there can be no question as to his views; 
the views which General Cass enunciated in De- 
cember, 1847, in his letter addressed to one of the 
Senators from Tennessee, now present, were'the 
acknowledged doctrines, North and South, of the 
Democratic party at that time. Now, then, for 
the specific objection: 


“Jt has been objected that the position assumed by Gen- 


eral Cass, ahd approved by the great body of the Democratic || 


party in every section of the Union, that Congress has no | 
power over the question of slavery, and that it belongs ex- 
clusively to the people of the Territories themselves, is 
worse for the South than the doctrine of the Wilmot pro- 
viso. We are told that slavery is now excluded from New 
Mexico and California, and that the question must be de 
nst the South, if lett to their inhabitants. Sir, 

s be true; how much worse off are we than if 
ction be leftto Congress? If the power be ad- 


the juris 


i gressional leg: 


mitted to the Federal Government, who docs not see and 
know thatthe adoption of the Wilmot proyiso is inevitable ? 
The only guarantee against its adoption at the present mo- 
ment is the constitutional scruples Of:northern Democrats, 
and the exercise of the veto power. . Remove these by ad- 
mitting the constitutional power, and the Wilmot. proviso 
is fastened upon us for all time to come. What, then,-can 
the South lose by leaving the question to the people of the 
Territories, rather than to the Congress of the United States? 
Sir, I do not propose to argue the question of constitutional 
power, either in Congress or the Territories, over.this sub- 
ject. Much difference of opinion exists as to whether, the 
power is in the Federal Government, or in the hands of 
the people of the Territories. Those questions have been 
ably argued by those who have goné before mein this de= 
bate; and ¥ do not intend ‘to occupy the time of the com- 
mittee in their renewed discussion. pa 
“ftis admitted, however, by all parties, that there isa point 
oftime at which this question ofslavery or no slavery may be, 
; and must be, decided by the people ofthe Territories. When 
| they mect in convention, in the exercise of sovereign au- 
thority, to form a constitution preparatory to admission into 
this Union as a State, then they may regulate this question 
of slavery at pleasure. The only difference of opinion upon 
the point is, whether the people may or may not, under the 
Constitution, exercise this power by territorial legislation 
prior to the formation of a State constitution. Sir, without 
discussing or deciding the question, I do not consider ita 
matter of essential importance to the South at-what-time 
| this power may be excreised by the people. of the Territo- 
| ries. It is, in my opinion, of infinitely more importance, 
| both to the South and to the Union, that the power be teft 
j 
| 


i to the Territories, instead ofthe Federal Government, Sir, 
does it follow, that if the power be left to the peopie in their 
| territorial capacity, slavery will necessarily be excluded? 
F Is it tue, sir, that Slavery is at this moment prohibited: in 
i New Mexico and California? Ht is admitted that the con- 
stitution of Mexico declares that slavery shall not exist in 
the States of that Republic. “But, sir, Calitornia and. New. 
| Mexico are vo longer portions of the Mexican nation. They 
| have bern, by treaty, transferred, as Territories or provinces, 
į tothe United States, and at the very moment of transfer, 


| es instanti, the constitutional provisions of the Mexican 
| Government ceased their operation, and those of our Con- 
stitution assumed their place. The Constitution of tbe 
United States recognizes the existence of slavery, and pro- 
tects its enjoyment. These Territories are common prop- 
erty of all the people of all thé States, Until, therefore, 
legislative power shail be exercised by some tribunal having 
jurisdiction, the whole question of slavery in these Terri- 
tories is lett in abeyance, and the country open to the emi- 
| gration of all. Now, sir, whether the’ people in thelr terri- 
torial capacity can constitutionally or rightfully exclude 
slavery, } am xvilling to leave to the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, which many gentlemen contend is the proper 
and constitutional ‘tribanal for its decision, or to the con- 
sideration and judgment of the people themselves. 
“ftiza principle in human nature, as powerful as uni- 
i versal, that politicak action’ of communities will be regu- 


i| lated and controlled by the, interests of the parties con- 


; cerned. Ff, therefore, it shall appear that slave labor may 

be proiitably employed in these new territories of the Union, 
| and the people are left free to act, they will adopt the insti- 
| tution of slavery. If, on the other hand, it shall be found 
| that the climate and soil are not adapted. to the profitable 
| employment of slave labor, no slaves will ever find their 
way into the country, however wide the door may be opened 
for their admission. All that the South, therefore, can. or 
ought to. ask, is, that the people of the Territories be teft 
to decide this most important question for themselves. If 
their interest dictates it, slavery will be established, in spite 
of the prejudices cither of Mexican residents or those who 
may emigrate from the gates of this Government, Expe- 
rience teaches that the Yankee, who moves to and settles 
| at the South, Jabor is profitable, is as willing 
! and as ready to own slaves, ay, and to task them, too, as 


ji those who have been bornand bred upin their midst. That 


zeal for human freedom, so patriotically cultivated and pro- 
| claimed in their native land, like the courage of Bob Acres, 
‘oozes out at their fingers’ ends,’ as soon as they come 


ii under the genial sun of southern slavery. The promptings 


: of ambition and interest soon overcome the prejudices of 
early education. If slavery, then, cannot be profitably in- 
troduced into the country, it will never go there, although 
you may pass laws recognizing its existence and protecting 
its enjoyment. 

& If it be proftable, depend upon it the- people will have 
itin spite of prejudice, if you do not prohibit it by con- 
gislation. Let, therefore, this exciting, distract- 
ng subject be left to the judgment and decision 
| of those who wil! be most deeply interested in itand affeeted 
t by it. There it will be coolly considercd, and properly + 
! decided; and, as a southern man, Fam willing to trust the 
decision and abide the result. Let it be kept out of the 
; Halis of Congress; for here, and here oniy, will the exer- 
cise of this dangerous and disputed power put this esperi- 
ment ofa Federal Union to the severest test.” 


What Free-Soiler delivered that? What gen- 


| ing, disturbi: 
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to her Senators and Representatives, giving her 
views upon the subject of the interference of Con- 
gress with the legislation of the Territories or with 
the legislation of the new States; and there isnot, 
in my judgment, a safer platform, declaring the 
non-intervention by Congress in more unmistak- 
able terms, than the resolutions of the State of 
Georgia, when she delivered instructions to her 
Senators on the subject of the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill. I will thank the Clerk to relieve me by read- 
ing them. 

he Clerk read, as follows: 

Resolution in relation tə the Territory of Nebraska. 

The State of Georgia, in solemn convention, having 
firmly fixed herself upon the principles of the compromise 
measures of 1850, relating to the subject of slavery in the 
Territories of the United States, as a final settlement of the 
agitation of that question, its withdrawal from the Halls of 
Congress, and the political arena, and its reference to the 
people of the Territories inte: ed therein ; und distinetly 
recognizing in those comprom measures the doctrine 
that it is not competent for Congress to impose any restric- 
tions as to the existence of slavery among them, upon the 
citizens moving into and settling upon the territories of the 
Union, acquired or to be hereafter acquired, but that the 
question, whether slavery shall or shall not torm a part of 
their domestic institutions, is for them alone to determine 
for themselves; and her present Executive having reiterated 
and affirmed the same fixed policy in bis inaugural address : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Georgia in General Assembly met, That the 
Legislature of Georgia, as the representatives of the peo- 
ple, speaking their will and expressing their feelings, have 
had their confidence strengthened in the settled determina- 
tion of the great body of the northern people to carry out 
in good faith those principles, in the practical application of 
them to the bills reported by Mr. Doveras, from the Com- 
mittee on Territories, in the United States Senate, at the 
present session, proposing the organization of a territorial 
government for the Territory of Nebraska. 

And be il further resolved, That our Senators in Congress 
be, and they are hereby, instructed, and our Represent- 
atives requested, to vote for, and support those principles, 
and to use all proper means in their power for carrying 
them out, either as applied to the governmentof the Terri- 
tory of Nebraska, or in any other bill for territorial govern- 
ment which may come before them. 

Resolved further, ‘hat his excellency the Governor be 
requested to transmit a copy of these resolutions to cach 
of our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

JOHN E. WARD, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
JOHN D. STELL, 
President of the Senate. 
In Senate, agreed to, February 17, 1854. 
fiven M. Moore, 
Seerctary of the Senate. 
Tn House of Representatives, concurred in, February 17, 
1854. Ws. T. Warrorn, 
Clerk of the House ef Representatives. 

Approved, February 20, 1854. 

HERSCHEL V. JOHNSON, 
Governor. 

Mr. PUGH. Now, I say to the Senator, and 
to all the other representatives of the Democratic 
party, both from the South and from the North, 
that 1 stand on the Georgia platform, and if that 
excludes me from fellowship with the Democratic 
party, I do not sce how I can avoid taking the 
whole Democracy of Georgia with me. 

I made reference, also, to what had been said 
in other places than the Senate Chamber, since the 
adjournment of the Senate in March last; and I 
gave notice to my friend from California, [Mr. 
Gwin,] that I desired his attention for a while 
this morning. Ifoda report of a speech deliv- 
ered by the Senator sometime in July last, at 
Grass Valley, in the State of California, in which 
the Senator reiterates, towards the close of it, what 
he said here, very late at night, I think, on one 
of the last days of the last regular session, that, 
had he understood the Kansa ebraskka bill, at 
the time he voted for it, to be as it is now inter- 
preted by the Democratic party in the northern 
States, he would never have voted for it. 

Mr. GWIN. Imade no such statement. | 

Mr. PUGH. I submit to be corrected with 
pleasure. s 

Mr. GWIN. Istated that if I had understood 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill as construed by the 

aa pants ka 
Senator from Ilinois, [Mr. Doveras, } in his Frec- 
port speech, I should not have voted for it. 
j; 3 aeni 

Mr. PUGH. Well, I accept that qualification. 
The difficulty with the Senator at the ume of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill was, that he did not vote 
for it at his own motion; he was instructed by the 
Legislature of California to give that vote, andthe 
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Legislature of California wrote down for him in 
that instruction what she thought the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill meant. 

Mr. GWIN. If the Senator will permit me, I 
will say that I voted for it before the instructions 
got here; and even before they were passed. 

Mr. PUGH. That may be; but certainly when 
I hear so much said about its being claimed that 
the agent exceeds the principal, I shall not be 
told now that the Senator from California is a 
better representative of the views of the Democracy 
of California, at that time, than the Legislature, 
whose agent he was. Having read to the Senate 


| the non-intervention platform of Georgia, I pro- 


pose next to read the squatter sovercignty plat- 
form of California: 


Senate Joint Resolutions in relation to the t Nebraska bill,” 
introduced inte the Senate of the United States, on the 23d 
day of January, 1854, 

Whereas, a bill to organize the Territory of Nebraska has 
been introduced into the Senate of the United States, which 
bill recognizes the folowing doctrine: ‘That all suits, in- 
volving questions of personal freedom and title to slaves 
shall be decided by the local tribunals of the States or'Ter- 
ritorics, with right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States; that the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States in relation to fugitives from service shall 
be faithfully executed in organized ‘Territories of the United 
States, as well as in the States, and that they ought to be 
rigidly enforced alike in both; that the people residing in 
Territories, and the States to be formed out of them, shall 
decide ali questions pertaining to slavery therein through 
their representatives to be elected for that purpose; that 
the compromise of 1850 is inconsistent with, and super- 
sedes, the compromise of 1820, known as the Missouri com- 
promise: And whereas, the above principles but reiterate, 
in language and substance, the compromise measures of 
1850, in relation to slavery, which measures ought to be 
faithfully observed in all the States and organized Territo- 
ries: Therefore 

Be it resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State of 
California, That we approve of the provisions, as set forth, 
of the bill for “an act to organize the Territory of Ne- 
braska,” introduced into the Senate of the United States, 
on the 93d of January, 1854. 

Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be instructed, 
and our Representatives requested, to vote for, and to use 
their,best exertions to procure the passage of said bill. 

Resolved, That his excellency, the Governor, be requested 
to forward a copy of the foregoing preamble and resolutions 
to cach of our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

Signed, May 9, 1854. CHARLES S. FAIRFAX, 

Speaker of the Assembly. 

Signed, May 10, 1854. SAMUEL PURDY, 

President of the Senate. 


California shouid speak in these words; for thi 


very odious epithet which is used to frighten men | 
from their propriety, this phrase ‘squatter sov- | 
ercignty,’? was invented for her benefit. It was |! 


applied to her. She was the first case, and it was 
applied to the formation of her State constitution, 
in which the Senator from California himself so 
largely participated. What was your Lecompton 


constitution but squatter sovereignty ? You who | 


tell me that a Territorial Legislature cannot regu- 
late, even by temporary law, the relations of per- 
sons and property within its own midst, do you 
hold that that Legislature can set on foot a sov- 
creign State government? You say she is not 
sovereign; but, according to the doctrine of the 
Lecompton constitution, she can make a sover- 
eign. Now, the initial pomt of difference between 
my distinguished friend, the Senator from Llinois, 
not present, and myself, during the whole of that 
controversy, was exactly there, If I had believed 
in the doctrine that the Congress of the United 
States had conferred upon the territorial authori- 
tics ali the power they possessed; that the terri- 
torial government was a mere municipality, with 
not as much authority as a city or a township; 
that the Territorial Legislature was a mere agent 


for Congress, to exercise whatever powers Con- | 
gress might confer upon it, if I could have be- | 


lieved that doctrine, then I should have been com- 


| pelled to say, with the Senator from Illinois, that 


the Lecompton constitution was a mere proposi 
tion which we might accept or reject at our pleas- 
ure; and if I thought we had it in our pleasure to 
accept or reject the proposition merely, certainly 
never should have voted for, or been in favor of, 
the admission of Kansas with any such constitu- 
tion. 


Hi 
{ 
| 
! 
| 
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I differed with the Senator from Iilinois as || o 


the people of the Territory had as much right, 
through their territorial government, to set on foot 
proceedings for the formation of a State constitu 


| tion as Congress had; and I pointed to the fact 


that an absolute majority of the new States formed 
their constitutions in that way; and I do not see, 
Mr, President, any ground, any safe ground, on 
which the advocates of the Lecompton constitu- 
tion can stand for one moment, if the doctrine 
announced by the Senator from Georgia is to be 
the doctrine of the Democratic party. E 

But 1 will come back to the State of California. 
I have given the honorable Senator from Califor- 
nia her opinion at the time he was casting her vote 
for the Kansas-Nebraska bill. Inow propose to 
give him the lastexpression. I will read him now 
the platform adopted by the Democratic conven- 
tion of California, since the last session of Con- 
gress, If it is not truly reported, I shall thank 
the Senator to give me a correct copy: 

“Resolved, That the organized Territories of the United 
States, although not endowed with all the attributes of sov- 
ereignty, are yet justly entitled to the right of self:govern- 
ment, and the undisturbed regulation of their domestic and- 
local affairs, subject to the Constitution ofthe United States; 
and that any attempt by Congress or any of the States to 
establish or prohibit or abolish the relation of master and 
slave in.a Territory, would be a departure from the original 
doctrine of our American institutions; and that we adhere 
immovably to the principle of ‘non-intervention? by Con- 
gress with slavery in the States and Territories, as declared 
in „the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and openly disclaim fellow- 
SHIP Smi 

I should like to have the attention of the Senator 
from Georgia now— 

“and openly disclaim fellowship with those, whether at 
the South, the North, or the West, who counsel the aban- 
donment, limitation, or avoidance of that principle.” 

That is the voice of the Democracy of California 
as expressed in her convention since the adjourn- 
ment of Congress last March; and, as I told the 
Senator for his private satisfaction, I tellhim now 
publicly, when he begins to read me and those 
who think with me out of the Democratic party, 
he ought to remember that J am the author of that 
resolution, for it is copied from the platform of the 
Democracy of the State of Ohio, which I wrote. 


ii l have the original. 


Mr. GWIN. Does the Senator say thatis the 


|, identical resolution that was adopted in Ohio? 
Mr. President, it was very appropriate that } 
(i ference? 


Mr. PUGH. ‘Will the Senator show mc a dif- 
Where is the difference? I will show 
the book to you. 

Mr. GWIN. When the Senator goes on I will 
point it out. 

Mr. PUGH. I have the book here. I will 
have it read so as tò have no mistake. I think 
there are some words left out that it would hurt 
the Senator to put in; for when I spoke for the 
Democracy of Ohio I thought there might be a 
little tenderness on one point, but it will explain 
itself as soon as the original is read. Iask the 
Secretary to read the resolution of the Ohio De- 


! mocracy. which I send to the chair. 


The Scerctary read, as follows: 
“Iho Democracy of Ohio, by their delegates in conven- 
sembled, hereby affirm the platform of principles 
adopted by the gencral convention of the Democratic party, 
at Cincinnati, on the 4th of June, 1856. ~ 
“ Resolved, That the organized Y'erritories of the United 
States, although not endowed with all the attributes of sov- 
ercignty, are orly held in the territorial condition until 
they attain a suficient number of inhabitants to authorize 
their admission into the Union as States; and, therefore, 
are justly entitled to the right of self gavernment, and the 
undisturbed regulation of their domestic or local affairs, 
subject to the Constitution of the United States; and that 
any attempt by Congress, or any of the Statcs, to establish 
or maintain, prohibit or abolish, the relation of master and 
slave in a ‘Territory, would be a departure from the original 
doctrine of our American institutions; and that we adhere, 
inunorably, to the priucipic of “non-intervention by Con- 
with slavery in the States and ‘Territories,’ as de- 
ed in the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and openly disclaim 
Yowship with those, whether at the South or the North 
who counsel the abandonment, limitation, or 
avoidance ofthat principle.” 
Mr. PUGH. Now, if the Senator thinks there 
is an essential distinction, will thank him to 
point it out. : A 
Mr. GWIN. _I will state that the resolutions 
f California strike out the woras ‘or maintain 


to the Lecompton controversy, because I believed || after “establish.” 


n 
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Mr: PUGH: Will the Senator tell me. the 
difference between ‘‘establish’’ and ‘maintain?’ 
Mr. GWIN. There isa great difference be- 
tween establishing slavery and maintaining it af- 


terwards. ; 
Mr. PUGH. Ido not sce that it makes any 
difference. . With all my knowledge of the Eng- 


lish language, I cannot sce any. It is mere rep- 
etition. I will tell the Senator. that there is an 
omission. He has omitted part of the Dred Scott 
case; thatis the difficulty. In the Ohio resolution 
they put the whole theory of territorial govern- 
ments exactly where the Chicf Justice of the Su- 
reme Court of the United States placed it in the 
red Scott case, that the Territories were only 
held ina colonial condition until they had acquired 
a suficient population to become a State. The 
Senator left that out of the California platform, 
and {shall have occasion, I think, to show him 
several other particulars in which he has departed 
from the doctrine of the Dred Scott case. It was 
putinto the Ohio platform, furthermore, because 
at a previous convention, and by a unanimous 
vote, they had ratified what was known as the 
conference bill,in respect to Kansas, and they 
meant to reaffirm it asa gencral principle that new 
Territories ought not to be thrust forward for ad- 
mission as States until they had a sufficient pop- 
ulation. 'That,the California Democracy seem to 
have left out, whether because they had some 
trouble on the subject of the conference bill be- 
tween themselves, or not, am unable to say. 
But, sir, whilst I am in the way of citing my 
authorities, I will state to the Senate what Í un- 
derstood the Kansas-Nebraska bill to be, what 1 
understood it to be at that time, and what L be- 


lieve almost every Democrat, or nearly every one | 
in the northern States understood it to be, and | 


what it was certainly represented to be day after 
day and month after month for the four years, or 
almost the entire four years, since I have been a 
member of the Senate, until within about twelve 
months; and I adopt for that purpose the language 
of the President who signed the bill, giving his 
own interpretation to it—lyncan Franklin Pteree. 
in his message to the Senate, of January 24, 1856, 
he uses this language: 

«Phe act to organize the Territories of Nebraska and 
Kansas was a mauifestatiou of the legislative opinion of 
Congress on two great points of constitutional construction: 
one that the designation of the boundaries of a new Perri- 
tory, and provision for its political organization and ad- 


ministration as a ‘Territory, are measures whieh, of right, | 


fall within the powers of the Gencral Government; and the 
other, that the inhabitants of any such Territory, consid- 
ered asan inchoate State, are entitled, in the exercise of 
self-government, to determine tor themselves what shalt be 
their own domestic institutions, subjcet ouly to the Consti- 
tution and the Jaws duly cnacted by Congress under it, aud 
to the power of the existing States to de pAvearding to 
the provisions and principles of the Constitution, at what 
time the Territory shall be received a State into the 
Union. Such are the great politica) rights whieh are sol- 
emnty declared and aflirmed by that act.” 


t. 


But, sir, unfortunately even this wider inter- 


pretation, this interpretation which California her- |) 


self gave, in 1854, to the Kansas-Nebraska bil, 
namely, a declaration that the people of a Terri- 
tory, through their Territorial Legislature, might, 
of very right, even without any authority from 
Congress, and as against all authority from Con- 
gress, exelude or admit the relationship of mas- 
ter and slave at their pleasure, is older than its an- 
nouncement in any northern State of this Union. 
lt was a favorite doctrine with many southern 
States fifteen years ago; and in order to prove it, 
I shall cite the resolutions of one more southern 


BS, 


Legislature, Here are certain resolutions adopted | 
by the Legislature of Florida, passed by the Sen- į 


ate December 27, 1847, passed by the House of 
Representatives December 29, 1847, appro 
the Governor December 30, 1647. Mr, Secretary, 
read me the second and third resolutions; and 1 
hope gentlemen will listen to what Plorida say 

r m» k 

Phe Sceretary read, as follows: 

«Sec. 2, Be it further resolved, That in the opinion of 
this General Assembly, ajust and correct interpretation of 
the Constitution of the United States, vests in the Terri- 
toricl as wel] as the State Legislutures, exclusiv jurisdic- 
tion over the ns of individuals within their respective 
limits, and that it would be arbitrary, unjust, aud a usurp- 
ation of power on the part of Congress to annex conditions 
to the admission of a State into the Union, or the annexing 
a Territory thercto, involving the right of jurisdiction in 
Congress over this subject, which exclusively belongs to 
the Territory itself before its admission into the Union, 
and to the State afterwards. 

“Suc, 3. Be it further resolved, That it would be an ar- 
bitrary usurpation of power on the part of Congross to ex- 


d by 


: z - : 
clude slavery from any such territory as may hereafter be 
acquired by the United States, either by way of indemnity, 
by conquest, or by purchase ; thatthe people alone have the 
right to determine upon tbis subject, and it is for them, 
while they remaina Territory, and for the State, when they 
shall ask to be admitted as a State, to say whether thein- 
stitution of slavery shall exist witbin the limits of such 
Territory or State; they having, by a just interpretation of 
the Constitution, exclusive jurisdiction over the subject- 
matter within their limits.” ; 

Mr. PUGH. I know, sir, that it is rather 
tedious to be compelled to detain the Senate with 
reading so many of these various resolutions and 
quotations; and, as to most of them, I have now 
discharged that duty. My object was to show 
that an attempt is now made, contrary to the 
opinions formerly entertained by the Legislatures 
of the southern States, to break through the prin- 
ciples of the compromise of 1850; to break through 
the covenant of the Kansas-Nebraska bill; to in- 
terpolate into the Cincinnati platform what was 
expressly rejected in the committee which formed 
it; and on that test to preach sermons as to the 
soundness and unsoundness of gentlemen here 
and elsewhere. 

Now, Mr. President, perhaps I ought to take 
notice of one more statement of the Senator from 
California, In the same specch, delivered at Grass 
Valley, to which I have already alluded, he uses | 
this sort of language: 

“ Near the close of the last session of Congress a debate 
was sprung upon the Senate upon the question of territorial į 
sovereignty. We had long expected such a discussion, ; 
because it was the duty of Mr. DouGias to give his reasons | 
to the Senate and to the country for the line of policy he 
had considered it his duty to adopt in the senatorial can- | 
vass in Himmeis. The doctrines he had avowed iu his 
Freeport speech had been cendemned in the Scnate by his 
removal from the chairmanship of the ‘lerritorial Commit- 
tec of that body, and it was expected that he would defend 
the position he had taken, &nd_ give ample time to those 
who differed from him to give the reasons that had iniu- ; 
enced them in removing hith from that important position, 
at the head of the Territorial Committec, be had filled for 
so many years in the Senate.” 


Well, sir, Leannot butadmire the justice of the 
Senator from California in that extract. The | 
Senator tells us in the first place that this notori- 
ous heretic from Uhnois was cited, as we some- 
times cite the defendent in cj 
vacant possession, by nailing up a notice oa a 
fence corner or somewhere else, and without per- | 
sonal notice, the majority of the Senate proceeded | 
through the fornts of trial and condemned him and 
exceuted him; yet, according to the Senator from 
California, after he had been tried and convicted 
and exccuicd, it was his duty to come in at some 
future time, and defend himself: 

E Woe oft have beard of ford kaw, 
Where in the morn they hang and draw, 
But sit in judgment after”? 


3 


Sir, it is not for me to defend the Senator from 
Iliinois. Youall know that he is abundantly able 
to defend himself. I do not stand here to advo- 
cate the celain of any individual; but F have this 
tosay: if he was expelled from his place at the 
: head of that committee for entertaining these sen- 


; timents, take my word forit, Senators, you thereby 
expel ninety-nine hundredths of the Democracy 
in every non-slavcholding State. It is no longer 
a question of individuals. Instcad of assaulting 
aman, and assaulting him in his absence, as it 
appears, it would he more manly to do as the 
| Senator from Georgia did, arraign the entire party 
| in the northern States; it was far more creditable. 
| Twas not here when that famous trial and judg- 
| ment and execution were carried on, but I never 
| did understand until I read that speech what it 
: was all done for. [fit had been thought advisa- 
ble to remove Judge Doveras from the head of the 
| Territorial Commitice at the time of the Lecomp 

ton controversy, I could have understood it, al- 
though t never did believe that the Lecompton 
controversy was a question that ought to have 
divided two Democrats, or two gentlemen in pri- 
vate fife. rer could see that there was enough 
: life in the question to last twelve months. Ht was 

ı mere case of the application of acknowledgc¢ 
; principles to particular circumstances, and while 
| could understand that two men might agree in 
| all their general principles, yet God had so formed ; 
us that we could not expect to take the same 
view of a particular circumstance or fact; ther 
fore I never would have been in favor of removing | 
any Senaior, or anybody clsc, from any office or 
any place because he differed from me on that 
question. But Mr, Doveras was not removed |j 
for that. After he had made his speech in the! 


a 


sjectment in cases of | 


Senate denouncing the Lecompton constitution 
and taking issue with almost the enfire body of 
the Democratic Senators, North and South, after 
i he had taken issuc with the Administration, the 
Senate proceeded to put him again at the head of 
the Committee on Territorics, and he sat there 
until the Lecompton controversy was finished and. 
dead and buried; but now the avowal is that he 
was not removed for that cause, but was removed 
because he had the misfortune to entertain opin- 


i! ions which are entertained by almost the entire 


body of the Democratic party in the northern 
States. 

I said I had a question to put. {shall put it, 
and I shall leave the Senators from the northern 
States to answer itor not. I appeal to you, my 
brethren from the northern States, do you recog- 
nize this as the test of Democratic fellowship? If, 
as the Senator from California has proclaimed, 
you were parties to this act of decapitation, do 
you mean to haveit known that whoever, in your 
States, entertains these opinions, is unfit to be a 
member of the Democratic party, or to receive its 
suffrages? I say, Senators, you may answer it 
or not. 

Mr. RICE. I will merely say that I was not 
a party to the transaction. T opposed it. 

Mr. PUGH. Iam very glad to hear it. Now, 
sir, and in that connection, a very startling fact is 
worthy of observation. You say that you have 
a usage in the Senate on the subject of commit- 
tees; that your usage is, first, never to displace a 
Senator from a committee without his own con- 
sent; and, second, never to promote any one else 
over him. I have not made any statement in ref- 
erenee to your usage, except to yourselves pri- 
yately, for now four years. I knew that if I said 
it, the declaration would be made that the Sena- 
tor from Ohio wanted to be chairman of a com- 
mittee. But, sir, I am going out of the Senate; 
and, in the little time that remains to me, it would 
not be of the slightest consequence to me; and, 
therefore, at least now, I can say that your usage 
is intolerably bad. It is a usage which has oper- 
| ated to give to the Senators from the slavcholding 
States the chairman of every single committee that 
controls the public business of this Government. 
There is not one exception. When you came to 
the only ease, that of the Senator from Illinois, 
the only Senator from a non-slavcholding State, 
holding the chair of a committce touching the 
public business of the Government, you tried him, 
as you say, and condemned him and executed 
him, in his absence, and then cited him to appear 
and defond himself afterwards. That is what the 
Scnator from California says. 

Now, Mr. President, in my humble opinion, 
the simplest way out of all this controversy is to 
do justice. The simplest way is to put down all 
attempts, from one section of the Union or the 
other, to disturb the platform of the Democratic 
party, and that covenant contained in the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, of which 1 may literally say the 
northern Democracy have sealed it with their very 
blood. My opinion has always been upon this 
subject of ihe interference of Congress with sla- 
very, that it was from the beginning a question 
that never ought to have been brought here in an 
shape. I believe that the founders of the Consti- 
tution acted upon that idea. All the territories 
of the United States which had been ceded by the 
respective States at the time of the formation of 
the Constitution, had been provided for under an 


| arrangement the first branch of which was the 
; ordinance of 1787, and the second branch of which 


was to have becnanactofcession, by North Car- 
olina and Georgia and South Carolina, of the ter- 
ritory west of them. I believe that it was the 
intention of the Continental Congress to divide 
the publie domain equally between the slavehold- 
ing and non-slaveholding States, for it was per- 
ceived that all the States north of Mason and 
Dixon’s Hne would ultimately cmancipate their 
slaves. This was done before the Constitution; 
lt was a subject disposed of; and consequently 
when they came to form the Constitution, they 
said nothing about it; they never mentioned a 
territorial government. They have not, in ex- 
press terms, authorized Congress to create any 
territorial government; and the Supreme Court, in 
the Dred Scott case, has said that the whole power 
of Congress in the establishment of a territorial 
government is incidental to its power to admit a 
new State, As to the clause on which I have 
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. . HT 
heard Senators rely on both sides—that which re- 


| 
1 
fers to the disposition and regulation of the pubiic | 
f 


lands, or the public territory as itis called—the | 
Dred Scott case decides that that has no connec- 
tion whatsoever with the subject of territorial gov- 
ernments. In fact, the Chief Justice, delivering 
the opinion of the Court, decides that that whole 
clause of the Constitution was retroactive alone; 
that it was intended simply to refer to the terri- 
tory which had been ceded before the Constitution; 
that it hag no political authority, and that it does 
not apply to any cession since. That is the de- 
cision as dclivered by Chief Justice Taney in the 
Dred Scott case. The whole authority of Con- 
gress to even organize a territorial government is, 
according to that case, incidental to the power to 
admit a new State. All T have to say is, that to 
pretend at this hour of the day that an incidental 
power is greater than the principal power, is cer- 
tainly to violate every rule of law with which I; 
am acquainted: No man pretends, at least on 
that side of the House, and I believe precious 
few on this side, that the Congress of the United 
States can dictate to a new State when she comes 
to apply for admission whether she shall admit or 
exclude slavery. hat is your principal power, 
then—the admission ofa new State—and yet what 
confesscdly you cannot do under the principal 

ower, is to be undertaken by means of the inci- 

ental power, and that is the right to set up a tem- 
porary government preparatory to the formation 
of a State government. 

Isay I believe, when the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States was formed, in September, 1787, the 
wise men who formed it rejoiced that the territory 
had been all disposed of, by compact between the 
States, acting by their embassadors in the old Con- 
tinental Congress, where every State had an equal 
vyote; and Chief Justice Taney likens it to a meei- 
ing of embassadors, and he characterized the ordi- 
nance of 1787 as a compact between the States as 
sovereigns, made through their embassadors in the |i 
Continental Congress. The fathers of the Con- 
stitution rejoiced that the question was disposed i! 
of, and it remained disposed of until the year 
1820. Then, by the acquisition of Louisiana, a 
part of it being ready for admission as a Stato, j; 
this question was revived. It made, I believe, a ii 
great deal more disturbance and trouble than it 
has made since, though, perhaps, not for so long |; 
a period. The wisest and best men believed, at 
that day, thet Congress had no authority to pre- 
scribe the condition of persons and things in a 
Territory, against the will of the persons who in- 
habited it; and Mr. Monroe himself—i believe the 
original manuscript is in the possession of the 
Committee on the Library—was prepared to veto 
the Missouri compromise, on the ground that it 
was an assumption of power not granted; but it 
was suggested to him by Mr. Madison that the 
veto power of the President should never be used 
except in a clear case, and that, after all, uncon- 
stitutional as this division of territory might. be, 
it was simply carrying into effect that which the 
States had agreed upon between themselves, be- 
fore the Constitution, namely, an equal division | 
of territory between the South and the North. 

Thereit stood; and if circumstances had never 
altered,in my judgment, he would have been arash | 
man who would have ever offered to disturb that į 
compromise line; but we acquired territory from 
Mexico, and were driven by the State of California 
herself toadopta new rule; for, if we had extended. 
the Missouri compromise line, we should have 
cut in two the State government which the Sena- 
tor formed, and made a complete end of that ex- 
hibition of squatter sovereignty on the Pacific. 
We were driven by California to some other set- 
tlement, to avoid dividing her State government; 
and we adopted her as the example, that what her 
people had done, the people of every State should 
do. The compromise of 1850, while it declares 
in express terms that the people of every State, 
when they come to be admitted, shall have the 
right to exclude or tolerate slavery, does in effect 
ignore the question during the whole territorial 
existence. It is left intact for the judicial author- 
ities to decide, whether upon the former laws of 
the Mexican Republic, or upon the laws of the 
Territorial Legislature, or upon local usage or 
custom, It was left outside of the legislation of 
Congress. 

Now, we come to the year 1854, to this very 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, which was intended sim- 


| ply to carry into effect the principle declared im 


! struck out this Missouri compromise line, be- 


| they said in some of the speeches; and in order 


; lect any other case. It had remained on our stat- 


; ute books practically a dead letter. 


' code, if that is what you mean to call it; and yet, 


i Let us see. 


| slavery agitation out of Congress only result in 


| torial legislation. You went further: 


the compromise measures of 1850. It began, 1 
think, in its first or its second section, with dis- 
posing of the whole subject of the admission of 
Kansas and Nebraska as States. It said they | 
might be admitted, in the very words of the Utah 
and New Mexico acts, with or without slavery, 
as their people might desirc; but in a subsequent 
section, applicable only during the territorial form 
of government, which had no application to the 
formation of a State government at all, Congress 


cause it had now become inconsistent with the 
declaration that Congress itself never would touch 
the question on either side; and that, being anact 
of Congress, was taken away; but it was taken 
away with a declaration that the object of it was 
to leave the Territory tabula rasa, as I believe 


more completely to erase the tablet, or whatever 
was written on it, the Badger proviso was put 
upon it, that not even the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise should be construed to revive any 
former law or usage or custom or regulation, 
whether of French or Spanish or colonial origin; 
but, sir, there were two other steps necessary. In 
the ordinance of 1787, there was provision made 
limiting the Territorial Legislatures, and_giving 
Congress power to supervise their laws. [donot 
know how many times Congress ever exercised 
that authority. “The only instance with which I 
am acquainted in the history of the Northwestern 
Territory is, when the Pederalists in the Territo- 
rial Legislature attempted to divide Ohio, inorder 
to prevent her attaining sufficient population as 
an entire State to be admitted in the year 1800. 
That was annulled by Congress. Ido not recol- 


We had not 
abrogated the laws of any of the Territories, or 
had not interfered with them; and it was over- 
looked at the time the compromise measures of 
1850 were passed, and it stands to-day in the 
organic laws of the Territories of New Mexico 
and Utah; and what is the consequence, my south- 
crn friends? New Mexico and Utah have estab- 
lished slavery; they have given you protection to 
your heart’s content; they have given youa slave 


by the very terms of their organic act, that whole 
legislation Is subject to the revision of Congress. 
Tread from the New Mexico act, 


section seven: 

“AN the laws passed by the Legislative Assembly and 
Governor shaji be submitted to the Congress of the United 
States; and if disapproved suall be uwii and of no effect.” 

itis that which I propose to expunge, because 
if the laws of New Mexico and Utah establish- 
ing slavery derive their validity from the approval 
of Congress, your docirine of non-intervention is 
a mere name, and all your efforts to drive the 


driving it back through another door. But when 
we came to the Kansas-Nebraska bill, that very 
difficulty was suggested, and on the motion, í 
think, of a Senator irom California, (Mr. Weller,) 
the colleague of the gentleman who sits over the 
way, that provision was struck out of the Kansas- | 
Nebraska bill, purposely struck out. Why? Why 
was the Kansas-Nebraska bill made different from 
all your former legislation? Why did it differ 
from this? Because it was intended to disclaim 
any right of Congress to interfere with the terri- 
youaltered 
the laws defining the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, for the express pur- 
pose of enabling the owner of a slave to take his 
cause up to the highest tribunal of the United 
States, in order that he might have a decision. 
You knew there was a difference of opinion be- 
tween the supporters of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 
One of the Senators from Michigan was notori- 
ously of opinion that the Wilmot proviso was con? 
stitutional—that was Mr. Stuart. His colleague, j 
General Cass, utterly denied it. He scarcely be- 
lieved thatwe had powcr even to create a territorial 
government. On the other hand, many Senators 
believed that Congress had power to establish 
slavery in the Territorics cr to maintain it or 
regulate it; but had no power to abolish or restrict 
it. You made that compromise to cover all their 
opinions. You provided an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in order to have a 
settlement of the question. Now, gentlemen, why ! 


does not that compromise stand? . I heard it said 
here, at the last session of the Senate, that the 
Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case had decided 
thus and so. Well, sir, there have been so man 
things affirmed as having been said to be decided 
by the Dred Scott case, that I begin to. believe, 
like some of the ancient. masters, that the com- 
mentary will far exceed the principal: volume it- 
self, {heard it very confidently asserted in this 
Chamber, last spring, that the Constitution of the 
United States gave a master a right to carry his 
slave into a Territory, and hold him there in de~ 
fiance of territorial legislation; and the next thing 
I read in a pamphlet, written by the Attorney 
General of the United States, was, that nobody 
claimed any such doctrine; and if anybody does 
claim it, I give him notice that the Attorney Gen- 
eral says he is nobody. All I have to say is that, 
in my judgment, no such propositions were be- 
fore the court, were argued to the court, were 
decided by the court, or were considered. by. the 
court, in any shape or form; and it is impossible, 
in my judgiyysnt, for any man, with. the least re- 
gard to the principles of legal interpretation, to 
contend that in the Dred Scott case, or in-any 
other, the Supreme Court has pronounced its 
opinion as to the limits of territorial authority on 
the subject. In fact, onc. of the judges—I have 
not the book here—} mean Mr, Justice Campbell, 
expressly declared that he would not decide. any 
question as to the limits of the municipal author- 
ity of the Territories over these subjects. , 

But I say this to gentlemen: if the Supreme 
Court did so decide, they will decide it again. 
You do not pretend that that particular case was 
there; because the Dred Scott case did not involve 
any act of a Territorial Legislature, but only an 
act of Congress. Therefore, when any act of the 
Territorial Legislature is brought before that tri- 
banal, and the court. are called upon to decide it, 
you certainly ought to be willing to trust the 
court, for you maintain thatthe court have alread 
decided it. We offered to trust the court. We 
stand where we stood at the beginning, Let the 
court decide it when the questioncomes up. When 
the court has decided it, whatever may be my 
opinion as an individual, I say, both as a Senator 
and as a citizen, the judgment of the court must 
be carried into effect. We cannot live for an hour 
under any other doctrine. Tt will not do to say 
that if the Supreme Court decides to please us, we 
execute that judgment; if it does not please us, 
we overtumit. ‘No, sir; I say itis more import- 
ant to the community, more important to the cause 
of good government, that a judgment once po 
nounced by the appropriate tribunal should go 


| into cfeci, than that it should be decided rightly; 


far more. 

Now, | wilgo further. If gentlemen only mean 
to say that, in case the court decides this question 
aa they desire, and there be obstructions to cx- 
ecuting the judgment of ihe court, whether by 
individuals, by combinations of the territorial 
authoritics or of the State authorities, they want 
some method of carrying into effect the judgment 
of the court, I say I will give you it as far as I 
have the power. Twill not merely give you such 
legislation by Congress as may be necessary to 
carry into efect the judgment of the court, but į 
will give you the Executive and the Army and 
the Navy to carry its judgment into effect. If 
that is what you mean by intervention, Í never 
had any doubt about it. If you mean to state to 
me a supposititious case, where the territorial 
authorities, acting in bad faith, not with a view to 
their own internal legislation, but to accomplish 
someresult abroad, have legislated unfairly toward 
one class of property in favor of another class, I 
am willing to look into that case, and T will ilus- 
trate it by the course of the first Kansas Legis- 
lature. The first body of men that were elected 
therc, I believe, passed a law that no man shoulé 
vote who did not believe in the constitutionality 
of the fugitive slave law. 1 was willing, and did 
vote, to interfere and abrogate that law; because 
I thought that was the most atrocious way in the 
world of stufiing the ballot-box, for the first body 
of men who get elected to pass a law that nobody 
but themselves and their friends should vote; and 
I am perfectly willing to carry out that principle 
and apply it wherever an attempt 1s made by a 
Territorial Legislature or anybody. else to assume 
possession ofa Territory for the express purpose of 
committing a fraud upon the other and subsequent 
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Settlers. These are not the cases that illustrate | 
the question at all; but the vital question for us | 
to decide is, whether we shall stand where our | 
i 
i 


party stood in former times, declaring that Con- | 


rress would let this matter alone; that if there was 

obstruction to the judicial authority, we would in- | 
terfere only to carry its judgment into execution. 

Well, sir, speaking of the question of sound- 
hess, it is not because I have any disposition to 
befriend the property of the people of the North 
more than the property of the people of the South. 
That is not the difficulty with me. The difficulty, 
in my mind, is the infirmity of Congress over the 
whole subject, both as to the property of the peo- 
ple of the North and the property of the people of 


j 
the South; and I say to gentlemen on the other |; 
| 


side, write me down the case, the circumstances, in 
which you say it would be proper and right for 
the Congress of the United States to pass a law 
for the protection of the right of the master to the 
service of his apprentice, or for the protection of 
property in any chattel whatever. When you are 
going to bring that ficld of local Tégislation here, 
write me down the case, and I will write under it 
that, in a similar case, I would be just as willing 
to intervene for the protection of property in | 
slaves; and, if I understand the resolution which 
is now before the Legislature of Mississippi, I do | 
not know that I should object to it very much. 
The resolution to which I refer is in these words 

“ Resolved by the Le 
That, under the Constitution of the United States, the Gov- 
ernment created by it cannot, nor can any tribunal acting | 
under its authority, whether it be legislative, exceutive, or 
judicial, within its appropriate sphere, justly withhold from 
the owners of slaves that adequate protection for their slave 
property to which owners of property of other kinds are 
entitled, or Which, from its nature, they may require to 
secure them in its possession and enjoyment.”? 


Well, I say very frankly that I am perfectly 
willing to give that species of property such pro- 
tection as J will give any other; but my judgment | 
is, that Congress has no power over any of them. 
Ido not say Congress may not interfere with a | 
high hand; but, as a question of legislation, of 


subjects to be determined by us, Edo not know i 


where we shall end. Some of the States of the 
Union, some of the city governments within the 
. 1 D . 
Union, have passed laws that no man shall bring 
gunpowder within their limits, except subject to 


en do | 
wder, 


trine, the Territorial Legislature cannot ev 
that, because there may be property in gunpo 
and itis said that itis unfriendly legislation to ex- 
clude it. So, in reference to ardent spirits, I be- 
lieve some of the New England States have passed 


| 
5 : I 
laws which certainly go very far to destroy any | 
! 


right of property in them; but, according to these 
entlemen,it would be perfectly incompetent for a 
erritorial Legislature to reënact the Mame liquor | 
law. Now, sir, I say, if the Legislature of Mis- | 
sissippi means that itis the duty of this Govern- 
ment, standing here, the Government alike of 
slaveholding and of non-slavchoiding States, to 
do equal justice to all the States, to regard with 
equal favor the property and the rights of prop- 
erly of the people in every State, to make no dis- | 
crimination as against one, to hold the scales of | 
justice equally between them, Iam with her. 
Mr. DAVIS. Iwill say to the Senator from 
Ohio, that to hold the segles of justice equal, and 
to hold them so as to give adequate protection to | 
all citizens in their rights of person and property, | 
is exactly what the resolutions mean; but, as 1 } 
understand him, his doctrine would go to the ex- 
tent of denying to the Federal Government the 
power to create a territorial government at all. 
Mr. PUGH. [have not said fhet. 

Mr. DAVIS. Your doctrine tends to that, if F | 
understand you. 
Mr. PUGH, 
Mr. DAVIS. 
power to create a territo 


with functions to protect person and property it 
the Territories, the common property of the Uni- 
ted States, then he understands the resolutions | 
properly to mcan that the Government can be in- | 
vested with functions to 
equally to all 
Mr. PUGH 
eriminatjon—=n0ne. 
Mississippi resolutio; 
but, sir, I deny that the 
an agent of Congress. 


mination against any. i 
ng wul make no dis- | 
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islature of the State of Mississippi, |! 


i from the will of the people who inhabit the Ter- 


i howjit isthat he invests the Governor with a veto 


tacts? 


‘the Te 
y l : 1 it, and itd 
certain regulations; but, according to this doe- |. 


‘ eisiature, though this Government still continued 
raat an) > ` 


stipulated to give us five per cent. of the net pro- 
, SO] S p 


: mite period, 


: of the Territorial Legislatur 


} rial government, and to 4 
invest the territorial government, as our agent, | 


re adequate protection i; 


‘lief he should not have it; but f can well under- 


| from a different source, and I say that the Terri- 


| itis for them to proceed in the exercise of their 


! property as individuals do on theirs. 


l 
; ments. ! 
i 


mn? 


choose them? Can we displace U Sir, they 

are the agents of the people of the Territory—as | 
much so as we are of the people who sentus here. |i 
The territorial government is, in one sense, the 
creature of Congress, or rather of the Federal 
Government, and so is every new State. We j 
passed a law authorizing the people of Minnesota 
to assemble and choose their delegates and form a |, 
State constitution—the very same form of legis- |} 
lation precisely that we apply toa Territory; and |: 
who ever pretended that that fact made the State 
of Minnesota the creature of Congress? Neither | 
does it follow in every case that a creature may | 
not have higher powers than the creator, or that 

the creature is in all cases subject to the creator. 

He may have a different will, conferred upon him 


woe T 

Congress? Do we clect its members? Do we |l 
1 

i 


re 


torial Legislatures are agents of their people, that 
it is not for Congress to supervise their acts, that |! 


right of self-government, and if any man com- 
plains of them or their acts, or of omissions, let | 
him go to the judicial tribunals with his com- 
plaint, if it be capable of judicial cognizance, or 
otherwise trust tothem. Tsay, inaddition to that, 
whatever the judicial authoritics decide, I agree 
must be exccuted. 

Mr. DAVIS. T would ask the Senator from 
Ohio where the Territorial Legislature gets its au- 
thority. Is it from the act of Congress, or is it 


ritory, alone? 

Mr. PUGH. It is from the will of the people | 
who inhabit the Territory. 

Mr. DAVIS. Then I would ask the Senator ji 
further, why it is that he makes an appropriation 
to pay members of the Territorial Legislature, 


power over their acts, and how it,is that he ap- 
points judges to decide upon the validity of their 


Mr. PUGH. { will endeavor to answer the 
gentleman’s question. 1 make appropriations to 
pay the expenses of their government because it 
is cheaper to dd that than to pay taxes on our 
property there. We own the landed property of 

itories, and we do not pay any taxes for | 
cheaper for us to pay the expenses of | 
their Government than it is to pay taxes on our 


Mr. DAVIS. Oh, but the Senator being from 
one of those States where this Government was 
the proprictor of the land, must be familiar with 
the fact that after the State of Ohio was admitted 
and had a Legislature of its own, a Legislature |! 
of the people distinctly, they paid their own Le- 


to be the proprictor of the land. 
Mr. PUGH. Yes, sir; but the Government 


i 
i 


eceds of all lands sold in our State for an indefi- 


Mr. DAVIS. 

Mr. PUGH, 
poses. 

Mr. DAVIS. 

Mr. PUGH. 


Wot to pay your Legislature. 
it was for gencral State pur- 


No. 


Yes, it was for internal improve- 


Mr. DAVIS. It was a contract between the 
States and the Federal Government that they 
would not tax land which belonged to the United 
States for a period after its sale under the present 
cash system. It wasa contract between the States 
nd the United States on those terms, we agrecing |) 
io pay the percentage. 

Mr. PUGH. ‘That may be. Itcomes to the 
same thing. I say the very reas 
ernment has from the beeinni 


ry 


t 

1 
im why this Gov- i! 
vid the expenses |! 
because it is 
cheaper to do that than to pay i as persons 
ought to pay; and certainly no State ought to deny 
that the Government would be bound to pay taxcs 
which, when she was admitted into the Union, 
like Ohio and Mississippi, insisted upon the righ 
of taxing the lands of the Federal Governmeni, i! 
and only relinquished that claim upon a contract, |) 

The Senator asks me, in the next place, why 1| 
give a veto power to the Governor. f would as | 


riiorial act,as I said last winter, is notan enabling | 
act to the promo; it is a disabling act. You claim 
the genera 


j 

i 

f 

i 

| 

stand the principle on which it stands. Your ter- | 
| 

authority over the publie domain. You, | 


| act, what is the effect of it? 


at the beginning of it, owned the larger part of the 
land, You throw it open to cultivation; you say 
to the people of the States and from abroad: ‘Go 
in here; we permit you to go; we permit you to 
acquire a title by the preémption law, by the 
homestead law, by the donation law, or by direct 
purchase; and we stipulate for your quiet posses- 
sion of that Territory, and for the security of your 
title, provided you will agree to certain terms 
which we have set down in the organic act.” 
What are those terms? That you shall not tax 
the property of non-residents higher than that of 
residents; that you shall respect all those great 
principles contained in the Bill of Rights to the 
Constitution of the United States; and that you 
shall conduct ali your government and legislation 
so as to bring you ultimately into the Union asa 
State; that you shall not wander off and make 
alliances with other people, or become foreign 
States; and as thesc conditions are written down 
in the organic law, we reserve for your protection 
the power of the tribune to veto any attempt on 
your part at an infraction of the conditions. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator from Ohio will per- 
mit me to interrapt him once more. He leaves 
outavery important provision. This money was 
not given to the States merely for that consider- 
ation and for them to do as they pleased with 1t; 
but the States having an interestin the lands within 
the limits of the State where this sovereignty was 
to be erected, reserved from the eminent domain, 
which was about to pags to the people of the State, 
certain rights and privileges, and imposed condi- 
tions on which this moncy was given. Among 


i other considerations which he has named, there is 


onc which he has omitted. An obligation was im- 
posed on them to make roads leading to the State 
and improvements in the State, to accelerate the 
sale of the public lands which belonged to the 
United States. 

Mr. PUGH. Ido not doubt that the Govern- 
ment of the United States may have been oper- 
ated upon to some extent by that motive. 

My. DAVIS. But itis sct forth as being for 
the purpose. It is declared in the act. 

Mr. PUGH. Suppost it is; suppose the Gov- 
ernment declared it; I say the State of Ohio—and 
that is the case referred to—did claim the right 
to tax the land of the Federal Government within 


| her limits, and that she only surrendered that 


claim upon a stipulation that five per cent. of the 
proceeds of the lands sold there should be appro- 
priated to State purposes. My colleague knows 


i that the making of roads in Ohio for the first 


twenty years was a regular clement in the State 
appropriations, and the five per cent. fund was in 
aid of the State government in carrying forward 
the purposes of the State government. Now, 1 
say, inthe Territories, you, as the largest property- 
holder, are excused from paying taxes by acom- 
mutation—that is, a sum suficient to pay the ex- 
penses of that government. 

But Twas speaking of the veto power; I had 
passed to that. That originates nothing; the 


| £ 
Governor can make no Jaw; the Governor can 


propose no law. ‘The veto power is purely neg- 
ative. Ifthe Governor vetoes an act, the former 
law stands, and in fact in no event can it be used 
to touch the question of slavery. If the Terri- 
torial Legislature pass an act to allow slavery 
within the Territory, and the Governor vetoes the 
They simply have 
no Jaw at all on the subject. Suppose the Terri 
torial Legislature were to pass a law abolishing 
slavery, and the Governor should veto that, it 


; would have no effect; they would simply be with- 
| out law. 


All this pretense on either side that the 
veto power of the Governor in a Territory can 


‘touch the question of slavery, in any way, isa 
' great mistake. 


Now as tothe judges; do not we appoint judges 
for the State of Mississippi, Federal judges, and 
marshals? Have we not district judges in your 
State, sir? Have we not a court of the United 
States in every State, with its marshal? What 
more have we done for the Territories? We have 
appointed for them judges of the United States 
and marshals, and have authorized them, for 
their convenience, to save them the expense of 
paying other judges, to vest certain jurisdiction 
of questions between mere individuals in those 
judges. Atthe same time, they have their county 
jadges; they have their local courts; they appoint 
their justices of the peace; they appoint their pro- 
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gress with that local authority, he has not only 
broken through the Constitution of the United 
States, through its express prohibition, but he 
has over-ridden the decision of the Supreme Court 
in Dred Scott’s case. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the Senator state the ex- 
press prohibition that will be broken. 

Mr, PUGH. Yes, sir; theexpress prohibition 
is that Congress shall exercise that kind of legis- 
lation only within ten miles square. Nowhere 
elsc can it be exercised. It was meant for that. 
Did our cautious fathers limit Congress in the cx- 
ercise of this particular authority only to ten 
miles square, and then, in the vast Territories of 
ihe Union, greater than the original States, is 
Congress to have imperial, arbitrary, sovereign, 
unlimited authority? I say the Supreme Court, 
in Dred Scott’s case, decided against the Senator’s 
position They said that the clause, to which I 

ave alluded, amounted to a prohibition on any 
such authority by Congress in the Territories. 
Therefore, I say, if that is your territorial gov- 
ernment, it is unconstitutional. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ido notknow that I understand 
the Senator. Does he say that Congress has un- 
limited power within ten miles square? that, the 
Constitution confers power of unlimited legisla- 
tion within ten miles square, and prohibits it from 
exercising such power elsewhere? 

Mr. PUGH. If I get the book I will read it 
to the Senator, and he can see for himself. 

Mr. DAVIS. I think I have read it before. 

Mr. PUGH. I think, when the Senator has 
read the language, he will find it is just what } 
have said: 

«To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatso 
ever, over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as 
may, by cession of particular States and the acceptance of 
Congress, become the seat of the Government of the Uni- 
ted States’—— žá ' 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PUGH. Let me read it all: 

“and to exercise like authority over all places purchased 
by the consent of the Legislature of the State in which the 
same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, 
dock-yards, and other needful buildings.” 

Mr. DAVIS. Now, Mr. President, from what 
the Senator has read, he shows his argument to 
be altogether unfounded upon the Constitution. 
Instead of “unlimited”? he reads ‘ exclusive”? | 
Exclusive of what? Of any other authority over | 
the ten miles square ceded for a seat of Govern- 
ment; not unlimited power; far from it—not impe- 
rial, but restricted by the grants of the Constitu- 
tion—exclusive only. Then, again, so far from 
its being confined to ten miles square, before he 
finished veading—and he was anxious to finish it 
all—he read: ‘arsenals, forts, and dock-yards.”’ 
Are they within the ten miles square? If not, on 
what, Lask, docs his argument rest? 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator does not seem to me 
to have altered his former position; and he cer- 
tainly has not disturbed mine in the least. I used 
the phrase “unlimited authority’? when I spoke 
of the Territories; and I say his doctrine leads to 
the monstrous conclusion that, whereas even the 
exclusive legislation of Congress is limited to par- 
ticular places by the Constitution, he is driven to 
contend that over the Territories of the “United 
States, as they stood when this Constitution was 
signed, over what was then the largest portion of 
the domain over which the Constitution was ex- 
tended, the power of Congress is not only exclu- 
sive, but unlimited, arbiirary, wholly without 
control under the Constitution. He is driven to it. | 

Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator from Ohio will 

ermit me, I will tell him that the only monstros- 
ity I sec is that of absurdity in his argument. He} 
reads here, with great emphasis, agrant of power 
over ten miles square to be given fora seat of Gov- 
ernment, as though that had anything to do with 
the territory, and then jumps to conclusions not 
founded on what I said, and equally unfounded 
in the article from which he reads. 

Mr. PUGH. I say, sirythat that is a prohi- 
bition to the Congress..of the United States to 


| Scott’s case, so decided. ‘There I leave the Sen- 


i the United States to annex certain conditions to 


exercise such authority anywhere than as there 
stated, and the Senator in vain may attempt to 
escape it. I go further: I say the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in Dred 


ator as to that. It is a prohibition to exercise 
such authority anywhere than as there stated. I 
did not think it was necessary to enumerate arsen- 
als ard dock-yards. Of course, when I spoke of 
the extent of country, I said ten miles. square; 
but according to the Senator, if I understand his 
interruption, and I suppose when he interrupted 
me he did it to assume the negative of the propo- 
sition to which I was addressing myself; I say, 
according to that doctrine which { attacked, Con- 
gress can exercise all this authority throughout 
the Territories of the United States; I say they 
cannot, and when you make a territorial govern- 


| ment the mere agent of Congress, your govern- 


ment is forbidden by the Constitution in express 
terms. You cannot make any such government; 
you have no right todoit, When, however, you 
stand upon the doctrine which I have stated, that 
here is a portion of the public domain acquired, 
to be hereafter formed into a State, and be admit- 
ted into the Union as a State; that people gather 
there from various States or from other countries, 
and that you make a stipulation with them in the 
nature of a contract between them and you, con- 
tained in the organic act, in which you stipulate 
to respect their local rights, their right of self-gov- 
ernment, and in consideration of your protection 
against foreign nations and of the privilege they 
have to be admitted into the Union hereafter, you 
put certain stipulations into the organic act, and 
then you select any tribunais you think fit in your 
wisdom to compel an observance of these condi- 
tions—when you have made a territorial govern- 
ment in that way, then you are fairly exercising 
an incidental power to the power to admit a new 


State into the Union. I say all this attempt to 
cover up a constitutional question by giving a 
sectional character; to say that because a man is 
not persuaded of the fact, so confidently asserted 
here, that a territorial government is a mere agent 
of Congress, he is therefore making a discrimina- 
tion between the property of one section and 
another, scems to me the merest pretense of an 
argument. 

But, sir, I say that the opinions which I have 
expressed on the subject of a territorial govern- 
ment, are not only in accordance with the Con- 
stitution and with the doctrines delivered by the 
judges in Dred Scott’s case, but in accordance 
with the doctrines of the fathers of the old Dem- 
ocratic Republican party. Hf 1 understand the 
doctrine which has been claimed on the other side, 
it is, that inasmuch as the Government of the 
United States owns the public lands, and holds 
those lands in trust for the people of all the States, 
that, therefore, gives the Government some sort of 
political control over the community to be organ- 
ized on the public domain; in other words, that 
there is a sort of feudal right in the Congress of 


the settlement of the Territories. Well, sir, I 
shall read from a much wiser man than myself, 
what he thought on that point: 


«The reason for intrusting Congre 
admitting new ï 


with the power of 
States, was not to enlarge the powers of that 
body, nor to bestow on it a species ot gislation, purcly 
local, but to avoid the inconveniences which would have 
resulted from the reservation of the right by the parties who 
hold it. Hence, as a mere naked power or trust was con- 
ferred, there exists a precise description, in afew words, of 
the body politic to be admitted, and also of the compact 
of which it was to become a member. 

c New States were to be admitted into ‘this Union.’ Ido 
not discern any words which could more exactly have de- 
seribed parties and rights. The new parties were tobe the 
same as the old, and the rights reccived were to be those con- 
ferred or secured by ‘this Union? If, therefore, ‘this Union? 
does not empower Congress to legislate exclusively in re- 
lation to the internal civil government of each old State, it 
cannot so legislate as to those admitted. In fact, ‘this 
Union? would never have existed, had such a power been 
proposed by the Constitution. The people of no one State 
claimed any power of local regulation over another. They 
neither thought of, nor does there exist any compact, con- 
veying such a power to a majority of States. There existed 
no primitive power by which one State, or several, pos- 
sessed a right to form a constitution, or to enact internal 
laws for the government of another State 5 and it is a sound 
principie, that a delegated power cannot exceed the power 
from which it was derived. 

«“ A power in Congress of annexing conditions to the ad- 
mission of States into the Union, would be in its nature 
monarchical, and analogous to the feudal system. Chiefs 


established that system upon tlie principle that conquests 
were made for them, and thus obtained the right of an- f 
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nexing conditions to grants. But with us, conquests 

made tor the community, and ‘not for Congress; and 
principle which sustained the right of annexing conditions, 
in the case of feudal chiefs, fails in the case of Congress. 
The community, therefore, prescribed the rule by which 
conquered lands were tò be erected into States, in doin g 
which they have not invested Congress with a power of 
nexing feudal conditions to this disposition. -’ me 


«But this feudal power of annexing conditions to the 
settlement of a conquered or acquired. ‘territory, .by.the 
government of the country making the acquisition, has oven 
been exploded as tyrannical both here and in England. One 
of our principles in the colonial state was, that emigrants 
to such territories carried with them their native rights. 
The colonies claimed the rights of Englishmen, and not 
only obtained them, but haye f hope greatly extended then. 
But this would not be the case if our emigrants should be 
subjected toa diminution of theif native rights by the pleas- 
ure of Congress. All of them enjoyed the right of forming 
local constitutions and laws before their emigration. tf 
Congress cannot legislate over the States from whence tliey 
removed, and may do so, by annexing conditions to'a trust 
over that which’ the emigrants from these States may ëreatë, 
it is obvious that these citizeris must have Jost some very 
important native rights by an emigration from one part of 
our country to another. ‘If the colonists emigrating Iréin 
England were correct in asserting, by force of arms, that 
they brought with them all the rights conferred by the Eng- 
lish system of government, our emigrants may also contend 
that they carry with them all the rights conferred. by our 
system. Among these, the unconditional right ‘to make 
their own local constitutions and laws, without being sub- 
ject to any conditions imposed by an extraneous authority, 
has been the most important, and universally exercised by 
every State in the Union.’? 


Probably the Senator from Virginia will recog- 
nize the authority. ‘That is John Taylor of Car- 
oline. That is his view of the power of Congress 
on this subject. And now, sir, as the Senator 
from California has avowed that those who.hold 
the opinions which I have. expressed—~and I ex- 
press them simply as my own—that any person 
who denies this power of Congress, or this right 
of control over the Territories against their will, 
when that will is expressed in good faith, is not 
fit to be trusted in the chair of ie Committee on 
Territories in the Senate, or not fit to be admitted 
to any place of distinction in the organization of 
the Democratic party; and that is followed up by 
the attack of the Senator from Georgia, declaring 
that those who entertain such opinions are un- 


| sound, and, if not corrupt, at least corruptible, 


yielding to the assaults of the Republican organ- 
ization, and assaulting the rights of the South, 
and refusing her justice; I say that all this is a 
very grave. attempt, within the last eighteen 
months, to interpolate into the creed of the Dem- 


| ocratic party a doctrine to which the party never 
| have, nor have the fathers of the 


arty subscribed. 
itis in violation of the whole Noctrine of State 
rights. Itis unmitigated Federalism, in my judg- 
ment, now attempted to be thrust into the Dem- 
ocratic platform and however sftccessful you may 
be in the organization of the committees in this 
Senate, I warn you, Senators, it will not succeed 
elsewhere. s i 
Now, sir, so far as I know the Democratie 
party of my State and of the northwestern States, 
they have obeyed, with scrupulous fidelity, the 
requirements of the Federal Constitution... They. 
elite in the faithful and prompt execution of 
the laws adopted for the delivery of .fagitives 
from service and labor. ‘They consider that clause 
of the Constitution an essential element in the 
compact between the States, and wherever they 
have had the legislative power, they have removed 
every obstruction which has been placed in the 
way of the execution of that law by Republican 
Legislatures. In the year 1855, we had a Legis- 
lature in the State of Ohio with a Republican ma- 
jority, which passed several statutes, the manifest 
purpose of which was to obstruct the laws for 
ihe reclamation of fugitives from service. The 
last Legislature elected by the Democratic party 


i| swept all these laws from the statute-book. e 


believe that it is the duty of the people of every 
State to abstain from interfering with the domestic 
and local concerns of the people of other States; 
and there is but one sentiment, so far as I know 
it, among the Democracy of the Northwest.on the 
subject of the attempts to interfere with the pecu- 
liar institutions of the State of Virginia, and set 
on foot servile insurrections in her midst, orto 
attempt to subvert her government, or the due 
execution of her laws. ‘They will-even go as far 
as I said myself I was willing to go: they will 
exert every power thatis conferred upon this Gov- 
ernment to protect the people and the government 
of one State against all invasion or interruptions 
by the people of any other. States and we stand 
by that solemn covenant made, between the De- 
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Mmocracy of the South and the Democracy of the 
North, in the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska 
ill. ee i 

At the instigation, at the request, of southern 
Senators, and in’ order to signalize our devotion | 
to the principles of the compromise of 1850, at the 
risk'of overwhelming defeat, we struck from the 
statute book the Missouri compromise line; and 
now, when we have lived down opposition on that 
question, when we sec that the Republican party 
itself dares not, in the northwestern States at least, 
plant itself any longer on the Wilmot proviso 
with any hope of success, when we begin to have 
vindicated the long service which we have ren- 
dered to that principle, we find that some gentle- 
men at the South, whose convenience it does not 
suit, desire to reverse the whole thing, bring the 
whole question into Congress, and plunge us into 
another excitement.: Well, Mr. President, for 
one, it is impossible for me, with my convictions 
of duty; to subscribe to this doctrine. I cannot, 
and I will not at any hazard. I call no gentle- 
man in question for his opinion on the subjects 
I have not refused to vote for the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Green] to be the chairman of the 
Committee- on Territories, although 1 know his 
opinions differ from mine; I have not refused to 
vote for any one else; but what I do complain 
of is this attempt to set up that test which was 
never adopted by the Democratic party in general 
convention, and which, in my judgment, never will 
be adopted. 

Sir, I have detained the Senate a good deal 
longer than I intended; but perhaps I ought to 
makeonemoreremark. These distractions, which 
have heen provoked without cause, in my judg- 
ment, in the Democratic party, have been of the 
utmost injury to the Government of the United 
States, as well as to the peace of the United 
States everywhere. If we can come back to our 
old agreement, and stand upon ourold ways, and 
agree to our old faith, and discard all those ques- |: 
tions which are not of sufficient character, m my 
opinion, to distract the party, or to be cause of 

roscription by the one side or the other, we can 
be once more the proudest, and, inmy judgment, 
the greatest, political organization that ever ¢x- 
isted in this country. F heard an honorable Sen- 
ator from South Carolina say to the Senators on | 
this side of the Chamber, that the North must 

reserve the Union, I say to him, itis for the 
South to preserve or to destroy the organization 
of the Democratic party. 

Mr. President, the speeches which have been 
delivered in this Chamber in the course of the last 
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maintain it by force of arms. 
the sincerity of Senators in what they have said; | 
T do not censure them; nevertheless, unfashton- 

able as the sentiment seems to have become within 
the last four or five years, I make bold to declare 
it as my sentiment that disunion is no remedy or 
palliative to the South or to the North in any 
case whatéver; that it is the most fatal mischief 
to both sections and to cach and every State, ex- 


| ocrath 
i! lature to exclude or establish slavery, before that 


cept the dispensation proclaimed by the Senator | 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Doorirrie| last week, | 
namely, the appliance of gunpowder and sword 

and bayonets and the halter by the people of one | 
State to the people of another. I uphold and cher- | 
ish this Union for its own sake—I repeat it, sir, 
for its own sake. I believe it to be the best form 
of Government, within the States and over them, 
most likely to secure their independence and hap- 
piness and glory in the future, as it has secured 
their independence, their happiness, and their | 
glory, in the seventy recorded years of its history | 
-years of peace and war—years of danger within 
and peril from without—years ofdissension, if you | 
will, dissension between States and sections and 
partics—but, nevertheless, years of unexampled 
and matchless achievement in all that can render 
nations free and prosperous and magnificent. I 
uphold it as a form of Government, containing 
within itself a recuperative virtue adequate for the | 
redress of every mischief and grievance. Whilc 
the States continue to clasp their arms around each | 


other, and to invoke the memory-of the mighty 
dead who established them as one Commonwealth, 
Į feel assured that all infractions of the Constitu- 
tion by States or by individuals, all acts ofaggres- 
sion upon one State or the people of one State, by 
the people of another, all acts of unkindness even, 
may be, and at last will be, successfully met. 
Other Senators may speculate, as the Senator 
from California did, boldly and confidently, as to 


the comparative prosperity and resources of the | 


northern States, or the southern States, when 
separated from each other; what would be their 
respective facilities for commerce with foreign 
countries, for agriculture, for mechanical improve- 


j ment; but, sir, in my humble apprehension, of all 


the gifts which the Union has inclosed, not even 
the pale reflex of hope will remain after the sacred 
jar shall have been opened, and rashly violated. 
‘America may become the Germany of the New 
World, mourning her lost nationality, age upon 
age, as one who mourns for the dead; or, pcr- 
chance, another Italy, to seek and strive convul- 


i sively for centuries to cement, even by the blood 


of tyrants, the distracted members of her once 
prosperous people. Your separate confederacics, 
North and South, East and West, have no charms 
for me. 

Mr. IVERSON. J do not propose, sir, to reply 
to the speech of the Senator from Ohio to-day. 
Many of his remarks have been altogether indis- 
tinct. Besides, I desire to consultsomedocuments, 
which Í have not at my hand to-day. I will take 
occasion to say, however, to the Senator from Chio, 
and to the Senate, that I will, on some future occa- 
sion, with the indulgence of the Senate, respond 
to the Senator from Ohio—at least so far as he has 
made remarks applicable to myself; and [ think, 
if i shall not give up the intention, I will take that 
oceasion, also, to ventilate—to usc a common 
phrase of the present day—some of the subjects 
which he has touched, and other kindred subjects. 

Mr. GWIN. Myr. President, I do not intend 
to go at large into the discussion of the questions 
which have been brought before the Senate to-day 
by the Senator from Ohio. It seems, however, that 


one of the principal objects he had in view in | 


making his speech was to arraign the Democratic 
party of California and to bring them before the 
Senate for trial, for which purpose he adduced 
their platform and the joint resolutions of the Le- 
gislature of that State. Now, sir, I will say to 
ihe Senator from Ohio, that the Democratic party 
in California and their Senators on this floor 
who voted for the Kansas-Nebraska bill, intended 
by that bill to withdraw the question of slavery 


in the Territories from the Halls of Congress, and | 


to make it a judicial question. That act declared 
that the power of the ‘Territorial Legislature over 
the subject of slavery was to be “ subject to the 
Constitution of the United States;” and it was 


distinctly understood that that instrument was to | 


be interpreted by the judicial tribunals. Now, 
when the Senator from Ohio says that any reso- 
lutions passed by any portion of the Democratic 
party of California that we recognize to be Dem- 

ic, admits the power of a ‘Lerritorial Legis- 


question has been decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, he makes a statement that 
cannot be sustained by the record. 

Mr. PUGH. The Benator is setting up a man 
of straw for the purpose of knocking him down. 
I say the resolution of 1854 does affirm the right 
of a Territory; and I say the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill was intended to make it a judicial question. 
What I complain of is, that you do not allow it 
to be a judicial question. 


Mr. GWIN. The statement of the Senator | 


was, that the resolution of 1854 recognized the right 
of a Territorial Legislature to abolish or establish 
slavery. fae 

Mr. PUGH. The words will show what it 
was. 


Mr. GWIN. Isay the preamble was x recital | 


of the bill; and the bill itself expressly says that 
the legislative power of the Territory was to be 
“ subject to the Constitution of the United States.” 
That is what was intended at that time to be es- 
tablished, or, at least, that was my understanding 
of it. I was here, and voted for that bill. The ob- 
ject of it was to take the question away from Con- 
gress, to leave it to the decision of the judicial tri- 
bunals of the country, and finally, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Why did you take 


! 

| off the restrictions as to the right of appeal from 
the territorial courts? It was expressly to bring 
the question before the Supreme Court, the final 
tribunal, and for it to decide whether or not the 
power existed in a Territorial Legislature to pro- 
hibit or to establish, or to maintain and protect 
slavery. The resolutions of the Legislature of 
California, passed in 1854, express precisely what 
the Senators from that State, who voted for the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, intended; and that was, that 
the question of slavery in the Territories should 
be a judicial question; that if a Territorial Legis- 
latureattempted to abolish slavery, and that legis- 
lation was overruled by the courts, and decided 
| by the Supreme Court tobe unconstitutional, that 
| decision should be a final settlement of the ques- 
: tion, and the power was not again to be attempted 
ji to be exercised. 

Now, Mr. President, in regard to the resolution 
which was passed by the last Democratic conven- 
i tion of California, the Senator says he drew itup. 
‘It is a very good resolution, and we could expect 
from the Senator nothing else than something very 
wcll prepared. I want toask the Senator whether 
il this resolution embodies his sentiments on the 
|| question: 

i; & Resolved, That the right of the people of the Territories 
to form all their domestic institutions in their own way, is 
: absolute and complete.” 

Mr. PUGH. I say ‘subject to the Constitu- 
tion,” it certainly is. 

i Mr.G@WIN. “Well; but without any “ subject 
| to the Constitution?” 

| Mr. PUGH. The power of a State Legislature 
is subject to the Constitution, too. 

Mr. GWIN. But without bringing in that 
clause, is what I have read the Senator’s doctrine? 
Let me read it again: 

«That the right of the people of the Territories to form 
i all their domestic institutions in their own way, is absolute 
and complete.” 

I want to know if this is his doctrine? 
| Myr. PUGH. Certainly, Ido not admit that any 
| legislative power of Congress, or of a State gov- 
| ernment, or of a territorial government, is with- 
outany limit. If there is anything further to that 
resolution, I hope the Senator will read it. 

Mr. GWIN. Iwill read it: 

“And that we aro unalterably opposed to any interference 


with such right, either by the legislative or executive de- 
| partment of the Gencral Government.” 


Mr. PUGH. I do not think the proper quali- 
fications were put there. 

Mr. GWIN. Well, 
form—— 

Mr. PUGH. Certainly, it is none of my plat- 
form. 

Mr. GWIN. That was the platform adopted 
by our opponents in the last canvass in California, 
who had heretofore claimed to be Democrats. 
Now, I propose to read the resolution on the other 
side, which we adopted, and which the Senator 
read. The one which I have just read is the plat- 
form of the party against which we were contend- 
ing in California. 

Mr. PUGH. ‘Those who adopted my resolu- 
! tion were right, and the others were wrong. 

Mr. GWIN. Lam going to show why we 
adopted it. It is on precisely the same principle 
| that J stated the resolutions of the Legislature of 
| California were passed, and that was, that the 
| question of slavery in the Territories should be a 
i judicial question, and that there was no power in 


sir, that was the plat- 


J 

a Territorial Legislature to settle the question 

hioi was not subject toa revision by the Supreme 
sourt. 

Mr. PUGH. Do I understand the Senator 
from California to charge me with having stated 
that I believed the legislation of a Territory was 
| not subject to judicial revision? 

Mr. GWIN. I have been giving an interpre- 
tation to the resolutions as I understood them, and 
i proposed tostate thereason why we adopted them. 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator is endeavoring to 
put himseif in antagonism with me; whereas, if I 
understand him, I think he is now, at last, on the 
i right platform. 

Mr. GWIN. Very well; I will see whether 
the gentleman means by this that a Territorial 
Legislature can lawfully, by non-action or hostile 
legislation, exclude slavery from a Territory. 

Mr. PUGH. Ido notcareanything about non- 
action or unfriendly legislation. It is my opinion 
that they can pass a prospective law, not divest- 
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ing any present right of property, to prevent the 
incoming of slaves. At the same time, I do not 
‘claim that the Democratic party, or the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, says that. AH that I claim is, that 
the judicial authorities are to decide that question, 
and that aman’s opinion on it, one way or another, 
never was made, and never ought to be made, any 
test in the Democratic party. That is my point. 

Mr. GWIN. Iam coming to that presently. 
The Senator says he does not believe that is con- 
tained in the Kansas-Nebraska bill. Then I have 
nothing further to say on it. I speak of that bill 
as one who sustained it. In the few remarks 
which I submitted at the last session—and I have 
spoken less minutes on this subject than the Sen- 
ator and others have spoken hours; and I never 
spoke as to the question of territorial power until 
T occupied a few minutes towards the close of the 
last session, in order to put myself right before 
my constitucnts—I stated that if it had been my 
belief, at the time, that the author of the bill in- 
tended to give such a power to the Territorial 
Legislature, L would not have voted for it. The 
Senator now admits that I was right; and, there- 
fore, I have nothing further to say as to that 
point. I propose to show the reason why a single 
word, contained in the Ohio resolution, that is 
left out of the California resolution, makes a great 
deal of difference. I want the Senator to under- 
stand the position of the Democratic party of Cal- 
ifornia. Te is that the question of slavery in the 
Territories is purely a judicial question; that it 


shall be taken from the Halls of Congress; that | 


there shall be no intervention by Congress with 
the subject of slavery in the Territories; that it 
shall be confined to the local Legislatures, and a 
determination of their laws by the judicial tribu- 
nals. The Senator has read the Ohio resolution 
on this subject. The California resolution left out 
an important word of the Ohio resolution, and it 
was donc after claborate discussion. ‘The resolu- 
tion was at first adopted as it was passed in Ohio, 
and then reconsidered, and the word ‘* maintain ”’ 
stricken out. The Ohio resolution reads: 

“Any attempt by Congress, or any of the States, to estab- 
lish or maintain or prohibit or abolish the relation of mas- 
ter and slave in a Territory, would be a departure from the 
original doctrine of our American institutions.” 

The California resolution omits the words ‘‘ or 
maintain,” our object being, as I have stated be- 
fore, to leave it a purely judicial question. Iwill 
not now bring up the disputed question, whether 
the Dred Scoit case covers the point or not; but 
suppose a case were brought before the Supreme 
Court covering this precise question, whether sla- 
very was established in a Territory by our insti- 
tutions and by the Constitution, and the Supreme 
Court should decide that slavery constitutionally 


existed there. The California Democracy intend |; 


to leave the question open for future action, 
whether, it being thus established by the Consti- 
tution in a Territory, it should not be maintained. 
On the other hand, the Ohio resolution expressly 
says that, if it is established, it should not be 
maintained. 

Mr, PUGH. That is the reason why I am 
going to ask.the Senator a question now. I ask 
him whether, in case the Supreme Court of the 
United States decides that, by virtue or authority 
of the Constitution of the United States, slavery 
exists in the Territories of the United States, he 
will then vote for an act of Congress to render 
that title effective? 


Mr.GWIN. Lreply: whenever there is atime | 


when the laws of Congress are disobeyed, and the 
executive power is not equal to the task of carry- 
ing them Into effect, I am ready to pass any law 
that shall be necessary to enforce the Constitution. 
If the President, with the power conferred on him, 


cannot execute a judicial decision within the Ter- |j 


ritories, I am willing to give the power. 

Mr. PUGH. But how does the President get 
any power to cxcoute a judicial decision ? 

Mi. GWIN. Has he not his marshals and 
judges and his whole judicial system? 

Mr. PUGH. Then I understand the Senator’s 
proposition to be this: that, in case the court make 


such a decision, he will vote for such power, €X- | 


ecutive and judicial, as will carry the judgment of 
the court into complete effect. 
Mr. GWIN. I say the power exists now. 
Mr. PUGH. But if it does not, you will give 
more. 


Mr. GWIN. Certainly. 


awhile ago. 

‘Mr. GWIN. SoIsay; and for that reason we 
left out of our resolution the words, “or main- 
tain.” i 

Mr. PUGH. I say, I will carry the decision 
of the court into effect. 

Mr. GWIN. And grant whatever power is 
necessary for the purpose? 

_ Mr. PUGH. IJ will grant whatever authority 
is necessary for the purpose, within. the powers 
conferred on Congress by the Constitution. 

Mr.GWIN. Now, sir, I think Ihave answered 
with regard to the resolutions of California, and 
my own intentions when I voted for the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. My object, and the object of the 
Democracy of California, has been to take the 


question of slavery in the Territories out of Con- | 


gress, for the reason that we regard it as a mere 
judicial question. That is what we have always 
contended for in the resolutions of our Legislature 
and in the resolutions of our conventions. A por- 
tion of the Democratic party, who maintain the 
principles that have been advocated by those who 
act with the Senator—but it scems he does not 
quitecome upto them—adopted arcsolution „which 
I have also read, declaring that the power of a 
Territorial Legislature is absolute and complete. 
That is what we were contending against. 

Mr. PUGH. Ido not know what you were 
contending about in California, but I have never 
heard that doctrineavowcãin Congress bya single 
man. I have never heard a Senator or Represen- 
tative of any party assert that doctrine. The 
nearest approach to it that I ever did hear was the 
doctrine sometimes taught by the present Secre- 
tary of State. Certainly he went far beyond any- 
body else that I ever heard speak in Congress on 
the subject. 

Mr. GWIN. T have read the resolution to 
which I referred from the platform of those who 
call themselves the national Democracy of Cali- 
fornia—the squatter sovereignty Democracy. 

Mr. PUGH. 1 do not sec what Ihave to do 


with those gentlemen at all; I never saw their | 
1 do not know what they proposed, | 


platform. 
otherwise than as the Senator has read it to me; 
and I certainly never sympathized with them. 

Mr.GWIN. One thing is pretty certain—the 
Senator commented pretty freely this morning on 
a speech in which I riddled that platform. 

Mr. PUGH. I did not object to your riddling 
that platform; but I objected that if you had truly 


| stated what was the purpose of Senators in a par- 


ticular case, then the act here done was entirely 
wrong and unjustifiable. 

Mr. GWEN. The Senator might have permit- 
ted that question to be settled when all the parties 
were present, if it is to be discussed in the Sen- 
ate. The Senator charges that it was nota manly 
act to turn out the Senator from Mlinois from his 


| position as chairman of the Territorial Commit- 


tee. On that.point we are willing tó micet him in 
a manly manner, at any timc, in any way. It 
was the duty of the Senator from Uinois to be 
here when the Senate was organized; and, if he 
was absent, that was his fault, and not the fault 
of those who were called on to form the commit- 
tees. I contend that, when he had avowed doc- 
trines on the subject of the power ofa Territorial 
Legislature that’ were in direct conflict with the 
opinions of amajority of the Democratic Senators, 
who are in a majority in this body, and who are 
held responsible for its organization, it was their 
duty to continue him no longer as their organ im 
that committee; and when he had avowed those 
doctrines in the recess of the Senate, between the 


former formation of those committees and the time | 


we were then called upon to form them, it was 
proper for us to take notice of his action. 


were not those of the Democratic party; and if 
they were, he was entitled to be retained as chair- 
man of that committee. Whether I am right or 
wrong, we are both entitled to our opinions. I 
have expressed myself on all occasions that, if the 
Senator from Illinois had been the chairman of 
any other committee, I would not have disturbed 
him for his opinions on this question. I believe 
it was right to displace him, as chairman of the Ter- 
ritorial Committee, after he had announced those 
opinions, which were new, at least, to some of us; 
they were tome. I refer especially to his doc- 
trine thata Territorial Legislature could lawfully, 


I say | 
! that the opinions he expressed on that question 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| Mr. PUGH. That is precisely what I said |! 


: racy. 


by non-action. or unfriendly, legislation, prohibit 
slavery, and that such‘was the trué interpretation 
‘of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. ` i PB 


‘The Senator from Ohio has stated that this doc- 
trine of non-action and hostile legislation is the 


doctrine of nine tenths of the Democracy'of the. 


non-slaveholding States. He may s$ 
own State; but I represent a noni 


peak for his 
aveholding 


| State, and I say that such is not the doctrine of 


the Democracy of California. "Wie have tried the 
question before the people, and those who mairi- 
tained that doctrine have been condemned by an 
overwhelming majority. “We. wént before’ the 
people on that very.question in California, and 
we triumphed. ‘I speak for one of the non-slave- 
holding States; and I say that not orily is it not 
the doctrine of the Democracy of that non-slave- 
holding State, but, in my judgment, there. are 
many other non-slaveholding States that the Sen- 
ator docs not properly represent’ when he says 
that such is the doctrine of the northern Democ- 
I speak for my own State, and I deny, in 


‘toto, that the Democracy of California entertain 


j from the judicial 


| and put outside 


any such opinions. We went before'the people 
on that very question; and it Was decided, after 


‘ one of the most exciting contests ever known in 


any country, directly in the teeth of the position 
of the Senator. I maintained then, and 1 main- 
tain now, that that doctrine is dangerous to the 
integrity of the Democratic party, because it takes 
tribunals of the country the set- 
tlement of a question that ought to be left there. 

Mr. PUGH. As the Senator is rather attempt- 
ing to make an issue of fact, not so much by con- 
tradicting anything I said as by saying that T 
asserted something and then contradicting it, I 
will ask a question. Do I understand the Sena- 
tor from California to say that the portion of the 
party with which he acted, and which I always 
supposed was the regular organization, disclaimed 
of the party those who believed 
inthe doctrine of Judge Dovaras’s Freeportspeech 
—that they put them outside of the organization, 
and treated them as men not Democrats and not 
sound? ; 

Mr. GWIN. I undertake to say this, that the 


‘ friends of Judge Doveras in California had a 


convention and nominated a ticket, and that the 
regular Democratic party had a convention and 
nominated a ticket, and we beat their ticket very 


i largely. That iswhat I said, and that is the issue. 


: I have just read the resolutions ado 


| tor from Illinois. and the Senator 


ted in the con- 
vention of what wascalled the popular sovereignty 
arty. 

j r. PUGH. Perhaps I can refresh the Sen- 
ator’s recollection. My attention was called to'it 
by the tragedy which followed. In the State con- 
vention the very speech made by Judge ‘Terry, 
which led to the tragedy in California, was made 
to show a distinction between the position of Judge 
Doveras and the position of the Senator’s late 
colieague. He said that persons who agreed with 
Judge Doveras in opinion on that question were 
a part of the regular Democratic ‘party in ever 
Statc, and hundreds of them in the State of Cal- 
ifornia; and that the objection made to Mr, Brod- 
crick was simply that he had left the organization 
and acted with the Republicans. That is my 
recollection of Judge Terry’s speech., 

Mr. GWIN. The point was this: that Judge 
Doveras maintained the Democratie organiza- 
tion in his State, and stood by it whether he was 
in a minority or a majority, while the other, when 
he could not command a majority of the. party, 
went out of it. It was said that Judge Doveras 
and those who acted in his name in California dif- 
fered; that he had a majority in. his State, but 
those who pretended to represent his views 1n Cal- 
ifornia being in a minority, bolted and ran a sep- 
arate ticket, and therefore were not properly con- 
sidered in the same position, for he did maintain 
his allegiance to the regular organization. in Mi- 
nois. It was notintended in the removal of Judge 
Doveras from the position of chairman of. the 
Territorial Committee, to disturb his relations as 
a member of the Democratic party. It was only 
intended that he should not be the organ of the 
Democratic party in the Senate with these partic- 
ular views of his on the territorial power—vieWs, 
I believe, which are entertained by only the Sena- 
fiom Ohio, of 


this whole body, at this very j ture. 
Mr. PUGH. Some,of ‘them have progressed, 


and changed their opinions very lately. 
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Ilinois. are the only two Senators who entertain 
those opinions. If I am mistaken, they can cor- 
rect me... 

’ Mr. PUGH. Ido not presume to speak of 
others; but I say, I have looked at the record, anid 
‘think that the Senator from California will find, 
if he makes that assertion, that he will have as 
‘much trouble in explaining his record as he had 
in explaining the California platform. 

: Mr. GWIN. Ihave not had the slightest trou- 
ble at all; and’ the Senator cannot trouble me in 
regard to the record in California, for it is a very 
straight one, and we have verificd our record at 
the polls. 
same in his own State. 
and conquered them. . That is the way to make 
a record, , But, Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cerned, this question is one that I never intended 
to make a matter of discussion. During the dis- 
cussion of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, I never said 
a word. I never said a word during the last ses- 
sion, when the subject was discussed, except when 
I knew I had to make an issue at home on the 
question; and then I said but a few words, occu- 
pying afew minutes. I stood by them, and fought 
for them, and fought successfully —and why? 
It is because the question of slavery is a great 
distance removed from the State which I have 
the honor, in part, to represent. There is not a 
slave within two thousand miles of us; and we do 
not wish to touch this question, at least such has 
beon my action, unless it is tu maintain the con- 
stitutional rights of every section of the Confed- 
eracy. We do not desire to mingle this exciting 
question of slavery with any of the issucs we have 
on that coast, if-it can be avoided. 

T have never. gone further than to make this 
statement: that, m my judgment, the question 
ought to be left to the judicial tribunals of the 
country, and, as much as possible, taken out of 
the political arena, not only in Congress, but 
throughout the country. Itis well known that, 
until within the last twelve months, mo man in 

-this country, who has been in public position, has 
had less to do with this question than myself. I 
never spoke on it at allin the Senate, and never in- 
tended to do so, until an issue was presented in this 
body between the Senators from my State, and we 
had to go before the people. F never intended to 
allude to the subjcet in the Senate again, under any 
circumstances at all; and I should not have done 
so to-day if the Senator had not directly brought 
up my remarks and my State. If the Senator had 
included all that I said at Grass Valley, I would 
not have said a word. ' } think that is a pretty 
good answer to all his speech that refers to my 
connection with the matter; and I want it to be 
understood now, that I do not intend to speak on 
this question unless I am forced todo so. I main- 
tain that the only position that ever was taken by 
the California Democracy was, that this was a 
judicial question, entirely to be removed from the 

Talls of Congress; and, whenever the question 
was brought before the judicial tribunals, the 
power should be given to carry their decision into 
full effect. 

Mr. PUGH. Did not the Senator understand 
the Senator from Illinois to maintain that doctrine 
here in debate ? 

Mr.GWIN. No, sir; Idid not. 
him to state that now the power existed and could 
lawfully be exercised by the Territorial Legisla- 
ture, and was conferred by the Kansas-Nebraska 
bil to exclude slavery by non-action and un- 
friendly legislation. 

Mr. PUGH. J appeal to all Senators and the 
record, that that was the proposition of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, and the very proposidon of 
which the Senator from California said, if that 
was the meaning of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
he would not have voted for it. 

Mr. GWIN. What was the proposition? 

Mr.PUGH. The Senator from Ilinois asserted 
over and over again—more than twenty times— 


in that debate, in February last, that he under- | 


stood that question to be a judicial question, to 
be determined by the judiciary, and that Con- 
gress was not to interfere with it. That was his 
construction of the Kansas-Nebraska act, as 
avowed in that debate. When the Senator from 
California rose, after the Senator from Ilinois had 
finished his remarks, and said that if that was the 


l am sorry the Senator did not do the | 
Wehave met the enemy j 


I understood | 


construċtion of the bill he would never have voted 
for it, I confess I wasastonished. Now, it tugns 
out that the very construction which the Senator 
denounced when it came from the lips of the 
Senator from Ilinois, he now affirms himself. 
Mr. GWIN. The Scnator is a very good tac- 
tician, and very skillful at the bar, no doubt, in 
replying backwards and forwards on legal ques- 
tions. 


from Hlinois took was that the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill conferred a legal power upon a Territorial 
Legislature to exciude slavery by non-action or 
hostile legislation. 

Mr. PUGH. That was his private opinion. 

Mr. GWEN. Private—ah, very private, in- 
deed, when he stated that he had avowed that 
doctrine in onc hundred and twenty speeches, and 
that he was elected to the Senate upon it, and that 
that was the interpretation he put on the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill! Isaid that if he had avowed that 
interpretation of the bill at the time it was under 
discussion, I never should have voted for it. Now 
the Senator says, I have merely agreed to every- 
thing the Senator from Illinois says. Have I 
ever agreed to that interpretation of that bill? I 
stated then that if he had explained to the Senate 
that he meant by the bill what he said at Free- 
port, I never should have voted for the bill. That 
is what I stated, and I repeat it now. 

Mr. HALE. Isimply rise to express the hope 
that this question of order has been so elucidated 
by the remarks which have been made, [laughter,] 


that the Chair fecls competent to decide it without | 


any further discussion. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Sen- | 


ator from New Hampshire restate his question of 
order? 

Mr. HALE. The question of order I raised 
when this matter was introduced, which I sup- 
pose the Senator from California and the Senator 
from Ohio have been discussing, [laughter,] is this: 
whether legislative matter may be introduced to 
the consideration of the Senate in this stage of the 
session? It has been my lot to be here on two 
similar occasions in time past, once about ten 
years ago and once about four years ago, and I 
understood the Senate on both these occasions to 
come to the conclusion—TI do not know whether 
it was done by formal resolution or by gencral 
understanding; thcre arc older Senators here than 
I am, who can say how that was—but I under- 
siand the practice to have been, on both of those 
occasions, that the Senate would not entertain 
legislative business until they were advised of the 
organization of the other branch of the Legisla- 
ture. IfIam mistaken in that, I can be corrected; 
If not, Í think we had better adhere to the system 
that has becn adopted on the two former occa- 
sions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair was 
here on onc of those occasions, and was not aware 
of such a practice. He is willing to be advised 
en that point by any member of the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. I wish the Senator from Virginia 
would state his experience. He was hereon both 
those occasions. 

Mr. MASON. I have not heard the resolution 
on which the debate has taken place Will the 
Secretary read the resolution? 

Mr. HALE. It is a legislative resolution. It 
looks to legislation. 

Mr. MASON. Lot the resolution be read. 

The Secretary read it. 

Mr. MASON. Mr: President——~ 

Mr. LANE. Before that question is decided, 
I should be obliged to the Senator from New 


Hampshire if he would withdraw his point of | 


order until I can submit a question to the Senator 
from Ohio. 
Mr. HALE, I will withdraw for anything. 
‘The PRESIDENT pre tempore. Does the Sen- 


Mr. HALE. Idid not make an appeal. I 
will withdraw anything—anything that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon wants. [Laughter.] 


I| ator withdraw his appeal? 


Mr. LANE. I was unfortunate, Mr. President, 


in not hearing the point which was submitted by 
the Senator from Ohio in the course of his speech to 
the northern Democratic Senators. I noticed that 
the Senator from Minnesota rose and responded, 
but I did not hear what was the question submit- 
ted. 

Mr. PUGH. The question which I proposed, 


I do not pretend to any such skills bati! 
| say this: that the position which the Senator ! 


referring to the statement contained in the speech 
of the Senator from California, at Grass Valley, 
was, whether the other Democratic Senators from 
the non-slavcholding States held the position that 
any man who entertains Judge Doweias’s opin- 
ions or mine, for they essentially differ in some 
things, as to the power of a Territorial Legisla- 


‘ture, was unfit to sit at the head of the Committee 


on Territories, or to be received into the ranks of 
the Democratic party—whether it was a cause of 
exclusion? 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I desire to say to 
the Senator that it is not my purpose to prescribe 
‘ules ora platform of principles for the Democratic 
party. Lhad nothing to do with displacing Judge 
Doveras from his position as chairman of the 
Committee on Territories; but I will say to my 
friend from Ohio, that I have very great respect 
for-him, and that I have no doubt there are many 
good Democrats in the northern States who do 
not agree with Mme upon the territorial question. 
I would not say that any one of them who dis- 
agrees with mé, and holds different principles on 
that point, is not a good Democrat; nor do I pre- 
tend to say that the fact, that Judge Dovenas 
holds the views or opinions he does on this point, 
would have becn a good reason with me for op- 
posing his election to the chairmanship of the 
Comuittce on Territories. He had been displaced 
before I became a member of this body; it was 
done by Democratic Senators, whose devotion to 


| the Constitution, the Union, and the rights of the 


States, no man will undertake to gainsay. 
While I am up, Mr. President, I will say that 
Ihave my views, 1n relation to the territorial ques- 


| tion, and I am sorry to find that they diffor very 


materially from those of my friend from Ohio; 
but I am sure he is a good Democrat, There is 
no doubt about that; and I know Iam a good 
Democrat. ‘Then, sir, how can I undertake’ to 
say that gentlemen, differing in opinion on the 
territorial question, shall not act together as Demo- 


| crats, when the salvation of our country depends 


upon the success of the Democratic partly? I 
think that the principles of the Democratic party 
are the true principles of this Government, and 
they must be maintained, they cannot be com- 
promised. Sccing and feeling, as I do, the im- 
portance of union, on the part of Democrats, on 
all great questions, I would not rule out any mem- 
ber of that party because he did not feel as I do, 
in relation to territorial matters. I have great 
respect for Judge Doveras; I believe him to bea 
Democrat; but I have a right to differ even from 
him, and I do differ in opinion from Judge Dove- 
Las, and also from my friend from Ohio, in regard 
to the powcr of the people in the Territories. 1 


i hold that the territory of the country is the com- 


mon property ofthe whole country, that the people 


i of every State of this Union have equal rights in 


the Territories, and that while they remain in a 
territorial condition, the inhabitants caunot, by 
unfriendly legislation, or by a system of unequal 
taxation, debar the people of any State from ad- 
mision there; or in other words, that they cannot, 
by legislation, infringe on the rights of the people 
of any State. But let me give an illustration; ł 
hope the Senate will allow me to make a case. 
Application has been made to Congress, during 
the last two or three ycars, for the organization 
of a territorial government in Arizona. Arizona 
is in the southern portion of our country. The 
climate is warm; the soil is adapted to the pro- 
duction of cotton; it is rich in mineral re ces, 
I have no doubt that slave labor could be used to 
advantage in Arizona. [believe it could be prof- 
itably used there for the production of cotton. I 
saw the cotton-ficlds on the Gila in the winter of 
1848; I picked the cotton out of the bolls, exain- 
ined its quality and texture, and found it to be 
fine. Cottoncan be grown and produced there in 
abundance. Besides the cotton, slave labor could 
be used profitably in the mincs of that region, and 
in agricultural pursuits. That being the case, rep- 
resenting, as I do,a northern State, elected by the 
Democracy of a northern State, I could not for 
one moment consent that the people of the South 
should rush out there as soon as a territorial gov- 
ernment was organized, get possession of the 
Legislature, and, by a system of unfriendly legis- 
lation or unequal taxation, undertake to keep the 
people of the North out of that Territory. We 
would not submit to itat all; we would say at once 
they have no right to pass such laws; and T be- 
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lieve any honest court, stich a ore as would be 
sent to that Territory, would decide such enact- 
ments invalid, as violating that principle of equal- 
ity of States upon which this Government must 
rest. The principle of equality of States must be 
maintained. Their equal right in the Territories 
is so clear to my mind, that I cannot imagine how 
any gentleman can gainsay it. The territory is 
the common property of all the States, and I am 
sure that the northern people would not submit 
to any such system of taxation, or any such legis- 
lation, in a Territory, as would exclude them. 
The northern Democracy are just; and, while they 
would not submit to that course of policy on the 
part of the South, they would not attempt to ex- 
clude the South, by a system to which they would 
not submit themselves. 

Mr. PUGH. I desire to correct the Senator 
from Oregon. Jam certainly surprised, after the 
great pains I undertook to express my opinions, 
to hear the Senator reiterate the assertion of the 
Senator from California, that I had declared my 
opinion that it was proper, or just, or right, or 
even competent, fora Territorial Legislature, by a 
mere indirect fraud, or unequal taxation, or re- 
strictions on the right of suffrage, or anything 
of that sort, to prevent emigration, or to give the 
people who emigrate from one section of the coun- 
try an advantage over those who emigrate from 
another. I explained what I thought on that 
point. While my friend from Oregon probably 
did not hear me, I think it extraordinary, after I 
corrected the Senator from California twice or 
thrice, that it should be reiterated. I do not 
believe in ‘any of these doctrines of unfriendly || 
legislation, as you expound it; I never did. Ifthe 
people of the southern States are entitled, under | 
the Constitution or otherwise, to this right; show 
me the right, and I am opposed to all attempts to 
evade the question. 

Mr. LANE. I understood the Senator from 
Ohio, in response to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, to say that the right was with the people | 
ofa Territory to establish or prohibit slavery. 

Mr. PUGH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LANE. And to regulate their own do- 
mestic policy in their own way, in all respects. 

Mr. PUGH. I think they have a right to do 
precisely what the Territorial Legislature of Ore- 
gon did, and what was afterwards affirmed by act 
of Congress; they excluded slavery there. 

Mr. LANE. Well, Mr. President, Í desire to 
say that I do not believe the people ofa omte y 
have a right to exclude or establish or abolish 
slavery. No such right is conferred on them by | 
the Constitution. T recognize the principle of the 
equality of the States—their equal right in the 
Territories. Any man has a right to go from any 
State of the Union into the common territories of 
this Government, and take with him what is rec- | 
ognized as property in the State from whence he 
goes, and to hold it in the Territory while the 
territorial condition remains; and when the peo- 
ple of the Territory come to form a State govern- 
ment, they have a right to say whether the State 
shall be slaveholding or non-slavcholding; and as 
they decide, it is the duty of Congress to admit 
them. But I hold that the people of a Territory |; 
have not a right to prohibit slavery, and £ would 
not agree that they have the right to establish it; 
because the Territory is the common property of 
all the States of this Union, and every man, as I 
said before, has a right to go there, and take with 
him his property, and enjoy that property while 
the territorial condition exists; and if the Legis- | 

“lature of a Territory shall undertake, by legisla- 
tion, to bar the interests or the rights of any por- 
tion of the Union, I believe any honest court will 
decide such legislation to be null and void, be- 
cause it is in conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States. I know my friend will say that 
from that court there is an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. With the decision of 
the Supreme Court the Democracy of the North 
will be willing to rest. 

Mr. PUGH. Did I understand the Senator to 
say that a Territorial Legislature had no right to 
establish slavery any more than to prohibit it? 1 i 
heard him imperfectly at this distance, and I want | 
to know if that is his proposition. i 

Mr. LANE. My proposition is, that Congress i 
has no power over the question of slavery3, that il 
they cannot, under the Constitntion, establish it ji 
in a Territory or prohibit it; and that a legislative || 


1 
li 
{ 
j 
$ 


assembly in a Territory, deriving its powers from 
Congress, cannot do what Congress itself cannot 


do. 

Mr. PUGH. Then you hold that a Territo- 
rial Legislature has no power to establish slavery? 

Mr. LANE. No power to establish it, and no 
power to prohibit it; but that property goes there 
like all ether property, on an egual footing with 
other property; and while the Territory is in a 
territorial condition, it has that protection which 
the Constitution extends to ane which an honest 
court would give it, and the common law of the 
country secures to it. 

Mr. BROWN. Allow me to interpose at this 
point. If L understand the point between the two 
Senators, I would solve it in this way: no south- 
ern State has ever claimed that cither Congress or 
a Territorial Legislature was to establish slavery 
in a Territory, but that slave property, like any 
other property, went there under the Constitution 
as a matter of course, and, being there, it was en- 
titled to the same protection as any other prop- 


| erty, and to have it from whatever power gave 
protection to other people’s property, whether it 


came from the Legislature or trom the courts. No- 
body, as I understand my own people, certainly 
as l understand myself, has ever claimed that this 


| Government was in any way bound to establish 


slavery ina Territory; but we say slaves are prop- 
erty under the Constitution, and go as property 
like anything clse to a Territory, and there re- 
ceive protection as other property. That is all. 

Mr. PUGH. That isa mere verbal criticism 
onthe word “establish.”? I say any law to main- 
tain it, protect it, give it force or effect, is estab- 
lishing it, according to every dictionary. 

Mr. BROWN. Notat all. 

Mr. PUGH. But the question I want to ask 
the Senator from Oregon is this: I understand him 
now to say that a ‘Territorial Legislature has no 
power to cstablish slavery. Now, germane to the 
resolution which J have offered, will the honora- 
ble Senator vote to abrogate so much of the laws 
of New Mexico as establish slavery, on the ground 
that they are wholly void? 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BROWN. I protest against the assump- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio that there are any 
laws in New Mexico establishing slavery. Iden 
his proposition, and assert that there are no such 
laws; but I assert, on the contrary, that slavery 
went there under the Constitution. It went as 
horses went, as cows went, as dry goods went, 
as any other property went, and then the Legis- 
lature, in discharge ofa solemn duty, enacted laws 
for its protection, ‘The law which protects a thing 
already carried into a Territory under the guar- 
antees of the Constitution, does not establish it 
there. Now, sir, if the Senator from Oregon will 
allow me for one moment 

Mr. PUGH. ‘he Senator has got between me 
and the Senator from Oregon. I will debate that 
with him. We can have the statute of New 
Mexico here. 


Mr. BROWN. 


Very well. [assert that the 
protect animal property, do not establish such 
things in the Territory as property; but all these 
things come in, under the guarantees of the Con- 
stitution, as property, and, being there, they are 
protected as a matter of course; and all that the 
Territorial Legislature of New Mexico has done is 
simply to protect that, as property, which went 
there under the guarantees of the Constitution. 
Mr. LANE. 
pose to discuss this territorial question. lam 
tired of it; the country is tired of it; and I hope 


that the discussion of it will soon cease; but it is | 


go essential, in my judgment, that justice and right 

revail, that I feel it my duty to give my views 
in relation to the rights of all the States of this 
country in a Territory, while it remains in a tey- 
ritorial condition. I have heard gentlemen, Sen- 
ators and others, talk about the value of the Union 
and their devotion to it. No man loves it more 
than I do, and no one would make greater sacr 
fices to maintain and preserve this Union. I 
would do it at the moment when the country re- 


quires it, at the expense of every drop of blood; | 
but to maintain that Union, the Constitution must | 


be maintained in its spirit, in its letter, and in its 
meaning. The principles of justice and equality 
must prevail in this country, or there can be no 
Union. Sir, as much as I love this Union, as 


aws which protect dry goods, and the laws which | 


Mr. President, it is not my pur- ; 
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much as I am devoted to it—and no one'is moré 
so than myself—I would not ask to have: this 
Union maintained by the violation of. the Consti- 
tution itself. . If the northern States of this Con- 
federacy could not have equal rights withthe 
southern States in the Territories, and equal jūs- 
tice under all circumstances, would they remain 
inthe Union? If we want to ‘preserve it, let- us 
be just, do right, deal fairly by every portion of 
this country, and not holdthat the erritory be» 
longs to the North, to free labor, or tothe South, 
to slave labor; for it is not so: It belongs equal 
to all; all of them have an equal right in it; and: 
would submit to no wrong from the South.: Be- 
ing a northern man, T would submit to: nothing 
that infringed the rights of the northern States in 
the Territories of this Union.’ No man would be 
more prompt io resent a wrong, an insult, or an 
indignity, or injustice attempted to be perpetrated 
on the northern States by the South, than myself; 
and while I would submit to no wrong from that 
quarter, I would ask them to submit to none 
from us. 

I intend to be just by all; to-deal rightly with 
i the whole country; to know-no section but. the 
Constitution and the Union; to carry out its pro- 
visions and its guarantees, and the rights which 
are secured by it to tho States of this Confederacy. 
I do not sce how any man who loves the Union 
and the Constitution can discriminate between the 
sections of this country, and pretend to say that 
the common territory of all shall be given exclu- 
sively to frce labor or to slave labor. ‘The oiti- 
zens of the States have equal rights in the Terri- 
tory while it remains in the territorial conditions 
| and when the people who inhabit itcome to form 
| a State constitution, then it is their right to pro- 
hibit slavery or to establish it as they see fit, and 
they have a right to be admitted into the Union 
as they shall decide. ; 

I did not intend, sir, to say anything on this 
territorial question; and I should not have said a 
word on thisoccasion, but that [heard very indis- 
tinctly some question which was propounded by 
the honorable Senator from Ohio, to which the 
honorable Senator from Minnesota rose to res- 
pond, and I desired to know what the question 
was, so that I, too, mightrespond. I say again to 
that Senator that the Democracy of the North differ 
in opinion upon this question. Tyegret it. Fean 
agree with him, and with our old friend Doveras 
—for they are both good Democrats—upon all es- 
sential questions, this only excepted, “They will 
both labor to prevent the clection of a sectional 
man to the Presidency, and will, I have no doubt, 
do all in their power to secure the election of the 
nominee of the Charleston convention. Both love 
this Union; they stand upon the principle of right 
as they understand it; but 1 must differ from them 
as to the power of the people ina Territory, while 
in a territorial condition; but, as J said before, 
they will, I have no doubt, labor faithfully with 
the Democracy to secure the election of the nom- 
inces of the Charleston convention. : 

Now, sir, I hope the Senator from Ohio is sat- 
isfied with my position as to the Territories, and 
also with the fact that I recognize him as a good 
Democrat, because I know him to be so, and I 
know he will not dispute my Democracy because 
| T happen to differ in opinion with him upon a 
‘| matter that I regard as essential to the peace and 
harmony of this country. 

I will say, before I take my seat, that this ques- 
tion was made in our late election in Oregon, and 
I took an active interest in it; and it required the 
! labor of sound Democrats there to secure the elec- 
| tion of a reliable national man to represent that 
State in this Congress. The question was plainly 
and fairly submitted to the people of Oregon, and 
in every speech. that the member who represents 
that State, in the other branch of Congress, made 
before the people, he took the ground that.the 
citizens of all the States had equal rights in the 
Territories, and that the North had no right to 
infringe the rights of the South, or the South to 
infringe the rights of the North, I canvassed 
nearly every county in the State in that campaigm, 
and 1 made myself understood everywhere; 
made the point clearly that, in my judgment, all 
the States of this Union had an equal, right, and 
all their citizens had an equal interest an.the Ter- 
ritories—rights that could not, nor must not be 
| infringed or violated. The Democracy of that 
|! State triumphed; and, by their votes at the ballot- 
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box, indorsed that-great principle—one that must || 


be maintained, one that cannot be violated; for, on 
that great principle of the equality of the States in 
everything that belongs to the General Govern- 
ment; the happiness of this country depends. 
Mr: BROWN. Mr. President, I rise to express 
the deep gratification which I feel at having list- 
ened to the speech of the Senator from Oregon. 
There is in. it more of conservatism, more of gen- 


uiùe nationality, more of that broad sentiment | 
which covers this whole country, than. in any | 
speech: which I have heard pronounced: in the | 


Senate during the present session; and I perhaps 
should not be extravagant if I said more than I 
have heard during half a dozen sessions. I am 
not prepared to say that, upon every delicate point 
which the Senator has touched, [ should precisely 
agree with him, until I shall first have seen his 
speech in print, and had time to study it; but, in 
its temper, in its general: tone, in its broad na- 
tional sentiments, I concur with him most heartily. 
As a southern Senator; as one who has been ac- 
counted a little extreme in his opinions; and at 
the same time as a Senator who feels that he never 
did, at any time, entertain or express an extreme 
sentiment upon any question; I think I can sce 
the point of difference between the two Senators, 
and where they may be harmonized on a broad 
national basis. I know not how better to ap- 
proach the point of difference between them than 
to express my own opinions, and ask whether 
they do not concur with them; and if they do not, 
then to ascertain in what we differ. The Senator 
from Oregon comes from the Pacific; the Senator 
from Ohio from the central part of the Confeder- 
acy; and I, you may say, from the extreme South. 
What | hold then—and in that I trust I shall 
have the concurrence of both these Senators—is, 
that slaves are property under the Constitution, 
and so recognized. Does either of you dissent 
from that view? 

Mr. PUGH. I say that the Constitution rec- 
ognizes slaves as property, according to the laws 
of the States. 

Mr. BROWN. Does it not go further? Does 
it not of itself recognize them as property? Are 
they notin the broadest possible sense, recognized 
as property? What other property is designated 


in the Constitution which you can pursue into a | 


foreign State, and recapture as property? Noth- 
8 ’ P perty 


ing. By what law of the Constitution can you || 


pursue any other property into a neighboring State 
without the specific consent of that State? Ken- 


tucky pursues her slaves to Ohio, and recaptures | 
them, because they are persons bound to service, | 
and docs it under the ægis of the Federal Constitu- || 
tion, aided by an actof Congress. Can Kentucky | 


pursue her fugitive hog, or cow, or ox, or other 


stolen property, without the aid of Ohio? Specifi- ii 
cally, and of itself, slave property is in that part |) 
of the Constitution pointed out as property, and i 
a special guarantee is given for it. When has | 
the Administration of this Government, when ;! 


have the Federal authorities ever refused to rec- 
ognize slaves as property? 


posedito sale on Governmentexccution. Whenever 
thore has been a defaulting receiver, or a default- 
ing postmaster, or a defaulting marshal, his slaves 
have been levied upon as property by the United 
States, they have been sold, and the money has 
gone into thenational Treasury. As my colleague 
reminds me, a judgment ofa citizen of New York, 
reaches a slave in my own State; and under what 
law? Under the Federal law, and under the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Whenever any one outside of 
the limits of Mississippi chooscs to regard slaves 
as property, whether it be the Federal Govern- 
ment or a citizen of Ohio or New York, they are 
sold accordingly; but when we come to demand 

rotection for them, as our property, then, some- 
how or other, they are under the ægis of Missis- 
sippi laws, and are not to be treated as property 
beyond the limits of our own Staic. 


payment of Federal debts, if they are property to 
be pursued to Pennsylvania or Ohio, recaptured 
and brought back specifically and by their own 
name, if they are property to be sold under Fed- 
eral laws to satisfy the debts of a forcign creditor, 
in the name of all the gods at once, why are they 
not property to be protected in Kansas or any- 
where else?” The answer, if there be answer, may 
be given. 


In my own State, I ii 
have seen more than five hundred of them ex- į) 


its © ask my | 
friend from Ohio, if they are property for the | 


Mr. PUGH. 
swer before. The Federal Government makes 


fugitive. All other rights of property are under 
the laws of the State. 


a certain advantage, but the Constitution in that 
very clause says, ‘ persons held to service or la- 
bor in one State under the laws thereof.’’ That 


Mr. BROWN. I did not expect such an an- 
swer. I supposed that a Senator of the broad 
national views of my friend from Ohio would, at 
least, have admitted that slaves were property un- 
' der the Federal Constitution. 


stood my object was to qualify his proposition. 


ted States does recognize the right of every State 


and that it gives it peculiar and extraordinary 
advantages; that is the whole of it. 

Mr. BROWN. I do not choose to follow out 
that line of argument. Slaves were property be- 
| fore the Constitution existed, and it did not belong 
to the Federal Constitution to say what a State 
should recognize as property. 


Mr. PUGH. There we agree. 


not surrender to the Federal Government remain 
with them. Virginia, ay, and Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island and Connecticut were all the 
owners of slaves as property, and they held the 
| ownership as a thing not surrendered to the Fed- 
eral Government, and over which the Federal 
Government had no control. 
the Federal Government, they specially and par- 
| ticularly secured to themselves the right, on the 


not hold it, recapture it, and bring it back. 
this, i say, there was a clear recognition of slaves 
as property. No such guarantee was asked as to 
other property. 

Now, Mr. President, inasmuch as my friend 
from Oregon has not answered, I take it for 


|| slaves are property under the Constitution; and 
i| next, that being so, the owner of them has the 
‘| same right to take them to the common territory 
! which the owner of any other kind of 
i has to take that kind of property there 


being t 
to take my slave to Kansas that the Senator from 
Ohio has to take his horse or his ox, his dry- 


go es. 


Atthis point, I meet the Senator’s argument that 
State. Without admitting it m all its force, still, 


admit that they are only property according to 


to the laws of Ohio. What I claim is, that 


j 
{ 
j 


: that you have to take your ox. 
Mr. PUGH. That I acknowledge. 


tected? f 
Mr. PUGH. If the Senator means by act of 
Congress, I say, yes. 


| lodged in the Territorial Legislature, or whether it 


protect the Senator’s ox. 
|| Mr. PUGH. Isa > autho 
making power in the Territories is the same over 
both. 


oes he deny it? 


lature rightly discriminate between my slave prop- 

erty and your property in other animal goods? 
Mr. PUGH. They can discriminate between 

|| any two forms of property. 

i Mr. BROWN. 


H 
| 
! 
i 


I 
It seems to me, I made the an- 
nothing property except the right to capture a | 
I agree that the Constitu- | 


tion of the United States gives this form of prop- | 
erty in a slave, created by the laws of the Siates, | 


is where your title is—in the laws of your States.. 


Mr. PUGH. I presumed the Senator under- | 
I say, undoubtedly, the Constitution of the Uni- | 


to admit within her limits that form of property, | 


When they made | 


ihe authority of the law- | 


Mr. BROWN. Whatever rights the States did | 


part of those States which continued to hold such | 
property, to pursue it into the States which did | 
In | 


granted he agrees to my proposition: first, that į 


| goods or his wet goods, or anything that is his, | 
according to the laws of the State from which he | 


slaves are property according to the laws of the | 
for the purposes of the present argument, I will | 


the laws of the State from which they are taken. || 
My slave is property according to the laws of jj 
! Mississippi; your ox is your property according | 


Mr. BROWN. Then, when I have got him 
there, I ask the Senator the other question: |; 
whether I have not the same right to have him į 
protected by law that he has to have his ox pro- } 


propery 
. Lobe | 
more specific, I, being a citizen of Mississippi, | 

he owner of a slave, have the same right į 


| it as property. 
| the 


i clude spirituous liquors. 


| ii exclude the introduction of gunpowder. 
! i| they may regulate the use of it after itis brought 
| Mr. BROWN. How can the Territorial Legis- | 
| 
i 
| 


their right? Is not that discriminating between 
equals? All I claim, all-I have ever demanded, is 
that Mississippi stands. in. Kansas upon an equal 
footing with Ohio; that her citizens have the same 
right to go there and take their property that cit- 
izens of Ohio have to go and take their property; 
and that there is no more power in a, Territorial 
Legislature to discriminate against my property 
than to discriminate against the property of the 
Senator from Ohio; and that whatever power they 
exercise in the protection of property must be 
exercised to the same extent forthe protection of 
me and my property as for the protection of the 
Senator and his property. Does he deny that 
roposition ? 

Mr. PUGH. I thought] had sufficiently an- 
swered the whole of the Scnator’s proposition. 
I say, as to the question of the right of persons 
to take into the Territories all the descriptions. of 
property, that all have the same right; and the 
law-making authority of the Territory has the 
same right to regulate all kinds of property, so 
that it does not infringe the bill of rights. 

Mr. BROWN. Does the-Senator admit that 
the Territorial Legislature of Kansas or Arizona; 
docs he admit in the case submitted by my hon- 
orable friend from Oregon, if we had the territory 
of Tamaulipas, for instance, and people from 
Louisiana, and Mississippi,and Texas, should be 
the first to get there, they would have the right to 
pass laws discriminating against him and the in- 
troduction of his property, his people and the 
introduction of their property? Does he claim 
that? 

Mr. PUGH. Certainly not; I repudiate the 


; doctrine, and the Senator must take the statement 


all together. Isay, ifa law is to be passed in a 
Territory for the purpose of discriminating be- 
tween sections of the Union, or between emigrants 
going with one form of property and another, by 
way of punishment or Injustice, that is manifest 
fraud. But why take that? Why not go to the 
case in hand? Here are two citizens who start 
from Ohio; one takes his cattle, that is property; 
the other takes ardent spirits, that is property. 
Does the Senator mean to say that the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory cannot pass a law regulating 
or suppressing the sale of intoxicating liquors? 

Mr, BROWN. I mean to say 

Mr. PUGH. Take the proposition between 
two citizens of the same State. 

Mr. BROWN. I say the Territorial Legisla- 
ture has a right so to regulate the use of property 
that it shall not endanger the public safety or cor- 
rupt the public morals. That I admit; but I ut- 
terly deny that a Territorial Legislature has the 
right to prohibit the introduction of anything 
within the limits of the Territory which is recog- 
nized as property in one of the States of this 
Union. It must permit it to come; it must protect 
It may so regulate the use of it, 
I say again, that the public safety is secured and 

Public morals not corrupted, But I do notad- 
mit the right of a Territorial Legislature to ex- 
I do not admit that it 
has a right to exclude anything which is recog- 
nized as property in any one of the States of this 
Union ‘The power to regulate the use of a thing, 


‘and the powcr utterly to oxclude it, are two sep- 
have the same right to take my slave to Kansas, jj 


arate and distinct propositions. 

Mr. PUGH. Perhaps, then, I can elicit it by 
another question. As the Senator asks me ques- 
tions, I suppose he will allow me to ask him 


questions. 
Mr. BROWN. Certainly. 
Mr. PUGH. Many States of the Union, cer- 


tainly nearly all municipal corporations, in exer- 


i} cising the power of regulating the sale of gunpow- 
) y i! der, which is certainly property, put a particular 

Mr. BROWN. I mean, by the law-making | 
power of the Government, whether that power be i 


and special tax, by way of license, on every man 
who sells it. Does he say the Territorial Legis- 


f | Le, lature cannot pass a law that no gunpowder shall 
; bein Congress. My claim is, that whoever makes || 
the law is cqually bound to protect my slave as to i| 


be brought into the Territory except by certain 
licensed persons, ard they shall pay tax? 

Mr. BROWN. I do not; but I say this: no 
Territorial Legislature has the power totally to 
That 


there, I do not pretend to question, keeping their 
regulations within the limits of protecting the 

ublic safety, and securing the public morals; but 
if it be property in a State, then, I hold, no. mat- 
ter what its character may be, if it is recognized 


hey can! Where do they get |!| by the laws of the State from which it goes, it 
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must be received in the Territories; and why? 
Because the Territories, as was well said by the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon, are the com- 
mon property of all the States. Each State has 
an equal interest there—an equal right to go there; 
and consequently the citizens of each State have 
aright to go; butif restrictions are imposed on 
the citizen of one State becausc he is the owner of 
a particular kind of property, then he does not 
stand on an equal footing with the citizen of ant 
other State. Ifa Mississippian may be excluded 
as the owner of slave property because he is the 
owner of that kind of property, does he stand on 
an equal footing with a citizen from Ohio who 
does not own that kind of property? 

I know not if there be a powder mill in the 
whole State of Ohio; I know there are some in 
Delaware. Now, if the Senator from Delaware 
and his constituents choose to introduce powder 
into Kansas, and are denied the privilege of doing 
it, and neither the Senator from Ohio nor his con- 
stituents own any of that kind of property, I want 
to know how he will show that he may introduce 
anything that is property under the laws of Oho, 
and yet that the Senator from Delaware may not 
introduce his powder, that being property under 
the laws of Delaware. I take his own Mlustra- 
tion; but understand, I admit again, that, having it 
there, the local Legislature may regulate the use 
of it. The Senator from Delaware may not take 
his powder there and expose it so as to create 
alarm, or ruin, or destruction to his neighbor’s 
property. That I admit; but that the Territorial 

cgislature may destroy it as property; may say 
that it shall not be used there at all, or shall not 
come, or may refuse to give it protection, so that 
anybody may destroy it who chooses to destroy 
it by passing laws unfriendly to it so as to umount 
to an exclusion of it, I utterly deny. 

So I say of our slaves. We have the right to 
take them there, a right guarantied by the Con- 
stitution, as expounded by the Supreme Court; 


and there is no power in a Territorial Legislature, 


none in Congress, none anywhere, to deny us the 
exercise of that right. That you may so regulate 
the use of it, after we get it there, as that the 
public morals shall be secure, and the public 
safety free from harm, I admit; but you cannot 
deny me protection for my property. It is my 
property in the State from which I come. [go 
asacoequal. Mississippi is equal to Ohio—no 
more than equal. Mississippi property is equal 
to Ohio property—no more than equal. You take 
your proporty there, and I take mine. When we 
are upon the common soil, we demand equal and 
exact protection; you wanting the laws to give a 
suficient protection to your property, and I want- 
ing just such laws formine. Inecd not tell the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that the law which gives sufficient 
protection to one kind of property docs net pro- 
tect every kind of property. I need not stand in 
this presence, and say that that law which gives 
sufficient protection to a cart, does not give suffi- 
cient protection to the horse that draws the cart. 
Need I follow it to the conclusion, and say that 
the Jaw which protects both the horse and the 
cart docs not sufficiently protect the negro that 
drives the horse and cart? If I leave my cart 


er ; f 
standing in front of your house to-night, I shall 


find it there to-morrow morning, if no one re- 
t? 


moves it; and whoever removes it, commiis an | 
offense against the criminal laws of the country, | 


if he does it stealthily; but, if I leave my horse 
standing there, by his mere power of locomotion 
he wanders off, and to-morrow morning, possi- 
bly, he is in Virginia or Maryland. Then, unless 
I have some local law which pursues him, he is 
beyond the jurisdiction, and lost to me; hence, 
the legislation which gives me sufficient protection 
for my cart, does not give me sufficient protection 
for my horse. But in the case ofa slave, adding 
to the value of property, the power of locomo- 
tion, like any other animal, and also the power of 
reason, like a man, I want your legislationadapted 
to his nature, to his character, to his kind, to his 
description. Give me sufficient law to protect that 
kind of property. 

‘The Government has, in all its action, wherever 
it has acted, upon-the high seas or upon the land, 


in reference to anything but slaves, always passcd | 


this kind of laws. I demand of the Senator, I 
demand of all mankind, to show where this Gov- 
ernment has ever failed to pass laws to execuie 
protection. "Wherever and whenever the citizen 
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has claimed that his property was not sufficiently 
| protected, the Government has given him that 
protection, unless he chanced to be the owner of 
slaves. When your ships have gone on the high 
seas and have been depredated upon, your Gov- 
ernment has followed them with its power and 
its jurisdiction, and has said “ here are the laws, 
! and here are the arms to back the laws; you shall 
i have protection not only within the specific juris- 
: diction of the Government, but throughout all the 
I » 
| world. 
l 


Mr. PUGH. The Senator does not mean to 
| say that the Government has refused to protect 
| slavery on the high scas? I said that last winter. 
| Mr. BROWN. You have not done it.. 
| Myr, PUGH. We have compelled foreign Gov-. 
ernments to make compensation. . 

i Mr. BROWN. Thereare more cases than one 
| where cargoes of slaves, passing from port to 
port, have been driven into foreign ports and 
| compensation never given. I have one in my 
| mind’s eye now, but I do not want to discuss that 

oint. 

| Mr. PUGH. I know that we have demanded 
| compensation Im such cases. I do not know 
i whether the Government thought it expedient to 
| go to war in that case. J suppose that is to be 
| decided on a varicty of considerations. 

Mr. BROWN. You did not go to war for that; 
but I noticed that you went to war when other 
people’s rights werc invaded. I state the fact, that 
during the administration of Martin Van Buren, 
a cargo of slaves sailed from Alexandria, and by 
stress of weather were driven into St. ‘Thomas, 
and set free by the British Government, and re- 

aration has never been made. My friends say 
it was the Bahamas. It docs not matter where 
they were driven; reparation has never been made, 
Tf it had been a cargo of live stock, who does not 
know that, if a question had been raised, the Gov- 
ernment would have never ceased negotiations. If 
it had been a cargo of dry goods or New Eng- 
land rum that had been confiscated, who docs not 
know that this Government never would have 
ceased untilit had got reparation? 

All we ask—and, in asking that, we shall never 
cease—is, that our property, under the common 
Government, be put upon the same footing with 
other pcople’s property; that this Government of 
ours shall be allowed to draw no insulting discrim- 
ination between slave property and any other kind 
of property; that wherever the authority of the 
Government extends, it shall be given to us in an 
equal degree with anybody else; and, by that, { 
say again, I mean given to the extent of affording 
us adequate and suficient protection. Who does 
not know that, inthe last two or three years, emi- 
grant trains were robbed in Utah by the Mor- 
mons; not robbed of slaves, but robbed of other 
kinds of property. What was done? An army 
was promptly sent to repair the injury, at an cX- 
pense, I dare say, when we shall sum up the bill 
and pay it, of $20,000,000. Who believes that if 
the property had been our slaves, any reparation 
would have been insisted upon? Is the Govern- 
mentso prompt to send armies to protectus against 
the underground process? No. Twenty millions 
of property may be stolen from us, and the Gov- 
ernment stands by and contents itself with simply 
remonstrating, with giving gentle hints that it is 
all wrong. When I say this is done by the Gov- 
ernment, I do not mean the government of James 


more; but I mean the Government in whosever 
hands it happened to rest, Justice has never been 
done us; our property has never been treated like 
the property of other people; has never received 
| the same sort of protection, the same kind of sc- 

curity. "While the Government has been ready 
to protect other people’s property on the high seas 
' and in the Territories; while it has been ready to 
make war at home and declare war against for- 
eign countries for the protection of other people’s 
property, we have received no such guarantees 
from it. Idemandthem. I demand to be treated 
asan equal. If you will insist upon taxing me as 


+} an equal, I do not feel disposed to come up and 


| pay my taxes, simply to know the Government 
through its power to make exactions onme. I 
do not choose to perf$rm military service, and 
spill my blood and risk my life and lay down the 
| lives of my people for the common protection, in 
; defense of a Government which only knows me 
'| through its powers to tax me. I claim the same 


Buchanan, or Franklin Pierce, or Millard Fill- | 


right to protection on the part. of: my people asI: 
concede to you. Wherever your property is'on. 
the face of God's habitable globe, on the sea or, 
on the land, I claim that. the arms and power of. 
this Government. must go to. protect and defend 
it. For that was the great object of creating the 
Government; and when it falls short of that ob= 
ject, it fails-in its great mission, the. great: pur- 
pose for which it was created. sept hg GREI, 

I know of no mission which this Government 
has to perform except to protect the citizen in. his 
life, his liberty, and his property. “When it-fails 
in these great essentials, it has failed: in every- 
thing; endl stand even in this august presence to 
say, as I have said in the more august presence of 
my immediate constituents, the Legislature of my 
State—and if they choose to repudiate me for 
saying it, I am willing to be repudiated—that 
whenever the Government fails, I do notask it to 
refuse, but when it fails to protect me and my 
people in our lives, our liberties, and our property, ' 
upon the high seas or upon the land, it ought to 
be abolished. If that be treason, gentlemen, 
make the most of it. Thatis all I have said} and 
by that proposition living or dying, sinking or 
swimming, surviving or perishing, I mean to stand 
here and clsewhere.. 

Those who have served with mein this House 
and in the other House of Congress, know, or 
ought to know, that I am deeply and earnest] 
and at leart devoted to the Democratic party. 


; am devoted to it, because I have always regarded 


it as a party that dispensed equal and exact jus: 
tice to every part of the country. J am a Demo- 
crat because | have always felt that this Govern- 
ment would dispense to Massachusetts ‘the same 
measure of justice that it gaye to Mississippi; that 
it would give to Pennsylvania no more than it 
gave to Virginia; and I should be as ready to 
despise it if T thought it would give more to my 


| State than to any other State in the Confederacy. 


While I say this, I am equally free to say, that 
1 would, if it were in my power, rend if into. ten 
thousand fragments, if it exacted of me to do that 
for Massachusetts which the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts would not do for Mississippi: If Lhave 
asked, in all this, anything more for my country, 
for my State, or for my section, than I would 
give to any other State or section, show me in 
what, and I am ready to submit. [ask nothing 
for my section that J am not willing.to yield to 
any other. f : 

Now, Mr. President, thanking the Republican 
benches for the patient and polite attention which 
they have given me, I take myscat. [Laughter, 
every seat on the Republican side being vacant. ] 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CLAY. I hope my friend will lct me make 
a motion to adjourn. I move that the Senate do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate ad- 
journed. : 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, December 19, 1859. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. D. Batt. 

‘The Journal of Saturday was read and approved. 

The CLERK stated the question to be on Mr. 
Elicxman’s motion to correct an error in the 


2 


Prayer 


| Journal of Friday, the 9th instant. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. GILMER. Irise to a question of privi- 
lege. 1 send to the Clerk’s desk an extract which 
I ask to have read. _ . 

The following, from the New York Day Book, 
of December 17, was read from the Clerk’s desk: 

“¢Ppow Nortu CaroLINa=—] hasten to answer your 
inquiries. The portion of the South in which 1 labor is 
wonderfully opened for the reception of anti-slavery truth. 
I am a native of this State, and have faithfully preached 
an uncompromising gospel at every pointof my work. Not 
satisfied, however, with mere verbal effort, 1 determined 
to introduce anti-slavery books. Many thought this baz- 
ardous in the extreme, in view of the abominable laws on 
that subject, and greatly feared my enthrallment. I maihi- 
tained that he that will not risk something for Christ is not 
worthy of him; he that will save his life shall lose it, ete.5 
and the success far exceeded my expectations, These books 
were circulated at first rather covertly ; but greatly disliking 
this covert operation, I came out boldly, disdatning all:con- 
cealment, and my hook agencies are probably doing more 
than I have been able to do by preaching. Among these 
books, I have circulated fifty copies of the te Impending Cri- 
sis of the South,” by Helper, which takes like fire in dry stub 
ble. An ex-governor of North Carolina, a man of unrivaled 
popularity, has one of these copies, (heis alarge slaveholder,) 
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and J. A. GitmeR; member:for this district in Congress, has |. 
another; and now, for all this defiance of slavery and slave 
laws, your humble servant has hardi; heard a threat. Is not 
this Wonderful? Fs it not the hand of Him who has said, 
“the wrath of man skall praise hin, and the remainder of 
wrath he will restrain??? Devcutly thankful, F trust, my 
soul is to my God, for these signal mercies. And now let 
me say to the American Tract. Society, through you, its 
officer, that { have no doubt of our ability to distribute suc- 
‘cesstully at least six thousand tracts such as those to which 
you allude. Our agencies to do this will be mainly our 
anti-slavery preachers, exhorters, church members, and 
many others friendly to human liberty. Indeed, it is not 
at all improbable that in a year we might double the above 
number. I have just sent to New York for another box of 
Helper’s work, to supply the increasing demand. Aslave- 
holder, who has read this book, is now asking his neighbors 
what he must do with his slaves. Are not these biessed 
portents, my brotker?’—Boston (Abolition) Tra Journal. 
« Wo published the above in June last, and we repub; 
it for the purpose of seeing what Mr. GILMER has to 
about the charge implied in the above article, Itis claim 
that Mr. SurrMan ought not to be Speaker becausche h 
indorsed Helper’s infamous book, but here is Mr. Ginmer, 
a southern man, who, it seems, knew that this incendiar 
pamphlet. was being circulated in his State more than s 
months ago. We called Mr. Gitmer’s attention to tl 
matter at the time this article first appeared in the Boston || 
Tract Journal, but he never relieved himself from the im- || 
plications it contains. ‘T'wo or three points are very appa- |! 
rent, if this article be true. First, Mr. Ginmer had one of | 
the fifty of Helper’s books that this abolition emissary had i 
circulated. Second, Mr. Grower must have known the 
business of this incendiary teacher of revolution and blood- 
shed; and third, knowing it, he did nothing to prevent him |! 
in his course of crime and wickedness. We say these deduc- 
tions are fair inferences from this article which appeared 
more than six months ago, and the truth of whieh Mr. Grr- 
men has never denied. He cannot plead ignorance that he | 
never saw it. If the article is truc, we dei'y Mr. GiLmeR to 
rid himself of the inferences we have made. Let those | 
«Americans? in Congress who are supporting him for | 
Speaker, ask thems how they can do so under present 
circumstances. We submit that it is high time the South 
looked about her to see whether she has not traitors on her 
own soil, quite as dangerous as many atthe North. This 
is atime of stern realities. We are, perhaps, upon the 
brink of a new wer for the great principles of popular lib- | 
erty; and, as there were traitors in 1776, why may there 
not be in 1859? Men who preach the crusade of ‘negro 
freedom’ have got to be taught, by an appeal to arms, if | 
necessary, that the white men of this country will never | 
gtbmit to be the equals of negroes, and if Mr. GILMER, or 
Mr. Ernenines, or Mr. Anybody Hise is helping on this in- | 
famouy and traitorous gang of revolutionists, let them be 
exposed. No matter where men live, whether North or 
South of Mason and Dixon’s line, the inflexible and eternal ji 
principles of right and justice must have their sway, no | 
inatter who they cut down or who is crushed to powder | 
beneath them.” | 
j 
1 


Mr GILMER. In reply to this publication | 
1 desire simply to say that so far as il. applies to | 
me, or tends to implicate me with Helper, or ab- |: 
olitionism, it isan infamous, malicious, fabricated | 
falsehood from beginning to end. I desire to be 
very brief and pointed in my reply. There was | 
an infamous article of that kind which came tomy |! 
notice during the campaign of last summer. . It | 
was then published for effect. A le was pub- 
lished—TI treated it then with the contempt which 
jt deserved: and my people, who area slave-hold- 
ing people, and who know me, treated it in the 
same manner. If ever I had the Helper pam- 
phict, Lam not aware of it. Icertaialy never re- 
ceived it in the way or sense falsely attributed to 
me. It may have been sent to me in some way 
by the mail. {received a number of such works 
to which I gave no attention. I have no knowl- 
edge of ever receiving such a book, or of ever jj 
haying any such book in my possession. Mostcer- | 
tainty can I truly say, that never read that book. 

It bas been my fortune, Mr. Clerks, in the south- i 
ern country, honestly to differ in sentiment with lj 
my Democratic friends. I have acted honestly | 
with the Whig party, a great conservative party i 
in the South. In the discharge of a conscientious į 
duty I differed with my Democratic friends in the 
course which they, no doubt froma similar sense 
of duty, conceived they ought to pursue. The 
sustained the Senate bill providing for the admis 
sion of Kansas into the Union asa State, under | 
the Lecompton constitution. I voted honestly ; 
and conscientiously against that bill, FẸ then be- - 
lieved; Iwas then satisfied, as all menare now sat- 
isfied, that it was an infamous fraud and an infa- 
mous swindle. For the reason that I have notacted | 
with the Democratic party South, but for the more | 
direct and apparent reason that 1 did notact with i 
them upon this Lecompton struggle, ever since | 
that hour I have been pursued with the ferocity 
of a tiger, and the malignity of a devil. I take 
occasion, sir, to repeat that I charge the whole of 
this publication, so far as it is intended to affect 
me, and so far as it implicates or charges any- 
thing against mo, as a lie from beginning to end; 
and T would have oll those who would circulate it 
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| manuscript of his speech for revision. [His speech 
| will be found in the Appendix.] 


| McPherson, Mill 


| Burch, Burnett, John B. Cia 
| rane, Cooper, Cox, James C 
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with a view to lessen the confidence of the coun- 
try in me, tounderstand distinctly the estimation in 
which {I hold them 

Mr. SINGLETON then addressed the House 
for two hours and a quarter. He withholds the 


Mr. GROW. I move that the. 
to the election of Speaker. 

Mr. CLEMENS. 1 move that there be a call 
of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll was accordingly called; and the follow- 
ing members failed to answer to their_ names: 
Messrs. Brown, Crank B. COCHRANE, JENKINS, 
LANDRUM, and STALLWORTH. 

During the eall, 

Mr. COOPER announced that he had paired 
with Mr. Leacs, of Michigan. 

Mr. TAYLOR said: Mr. Clerk, my colleague, 
Mr. Lawprem, is confined to his room by illness. 
Te has been paired off up to to-day, but there 


House proceed 


E 
scems to be no certainty about his being paired 
off with any member of the opposite side at this 
time. Mr. Lanprem can be brought here if it is 
absolutely necessary; but unless it is, his friends 
do not think it prudent for him to be brought 
here. I appeal to gentlemen on the other side to 
make a pair for him. 

Mr. CARTER announced his willingness to 
pair off with Mr. LANDRUM. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Iam under obligations to the 
gentleman for his courtesy. 

The motionof Mr. GROW was then agreed to. 

ELEVENTH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. | 

The House proceeded to an eleventh ballot for 
Speaker, with the following result: Whole num- 
ber of votes cast, 230; necessary to a choice, 116; 
of which— 

Mr. Sherman recived .......cccceeseeeeeene eee FI 

Mr. Bocock...cccescccnseeeseetecncereeracsencees 85 


Mr. Boteler...cccccceeececececeeseceeeeneseeesene SE 
Mr. $ 


TAPION erua cen cece aa OA ONI AEA E 


X 


Mr. Mallory....... 2 j 
Mr. Horace F, Clar: 2 
Mr. Phelps eiie 4 i 
Mr. Gilmer... Lou 
Mr. McQueen a... 1 of} 
Mr. John G. Davis 1 
Mr. Adrain...... 1 
Mis Reynolds inei ccccsecsccccccaserscesceseccece Lo | 


So there was no choice. 
The following is the vote in detail: ; 
For Mr. Sher Me Charles F, Adams, Aldrich, | 
Auley, Ashicy, Bak Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Badinton, Bi une, Barnbam, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbell, C Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, 
Covode, Curtis, Daw Delano, Ducll, Dunn, Edgerton, 
Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, | 
Frank, Peench, Gooeb, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, į 
Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, | 
Irvine, Juakin, Prancis W. Kellogg, William Kelog 
Kenyon, Kilgore, Kitijuger, De Wit Leach, Lee, Long 
necker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, MeKean, Meisnieht, 
d, Moorhead, Morrill, bdward Joy 
Morris, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Penningion, Perr, 
Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottie, Rice, stopher Robinson, | 
Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, į 
Spinner, Stanton, £$ William Stewart, Stratton, | 
Tappan, Thayer, ‘Tr s Tompkins, Train, Trimble, | 
Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, | 
Cadwalader C. Washburn, Flliiu B. Washburne, Israel | 
Washburn, Wells son, Windom, Wood, and Woodrufh. 
For Mr. Bocock s. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, 
Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barreit, Bonham, Boyce, Branch. | 
| 
| 
j 
| 
i 
| 
| 
t 


Clopton, Cobb, John Coch- 
, Burton Craige, Crawford, 
s, De Jarnette, Dimmick, 


Curry, Davidson, Reuben Da 2 
, Garnett, Gartrell, 


Edmundson, Euglish, Fjorenc 
Hamilton, John T. Har awkins, Hindman, Holman, | 
Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, 
Lamar, Larrabec, Leake, Losan, Love, Maclay, Charles | 
J). Martin, Elbert $ 


Fouke 


, McClernand, McQueen, Me- 
Rac, Miles, Millzon, 3 vomery, Sydenham Moore, Isaac 
N. Morris, Nibieek, ei], Pendieton, Peyton, Phelps, 
Pryor, Reagan, James C. Robinson, Ruin, Rust, Scott, 
Sickles, Simr Singleton, William Smith, Stevenson, 
z; out, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, 
py, Winslow, Woedson, and Wright 
srs. Green Adams, William C. An- 
on, Bristow, Etheridge, Gilmer, 
rison Harris, Hatton, Hill, James M 
ynard, Laban T. Moore, Nelson 
mith, Stokes, Vance, and Webster. 
. Ashmore and Clemens. 
rs. Boteler and Briggs. ii 
For Mr. Horace F. Clark—Messrs. John G. Davis and i! 
Reynolds. ! i 
Bor Mr. Phelps—Mr. Bocock. i 
For Mr. Gilaer—Mr. II. Winter Davis. : 
For Mr. Mc Queen—Mr. Pugh. i 
For Mr. John G. Davis—Mr. Riggs. |i 
H 
i 
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For Mr. Taylor—Me: 
For Mr. Matlory— 


For Mr. Adrain—Mr. Horace F. Clark. 
For Mr. Reynolds—Myr. Adrain. 
Mr. BOCOCK. Mr. Clerk, the time has come 


i 
| 
| 
in the prececdings of this House, when I feel that | 


Tam entitled to a hearing from you, and from the 
members of this body. During the space of two 


| weeks, sir, my friends of the Democratic party 


have voted for me with a constancy and unanim- 
ity which demands from me my heartfelt and 
grateful acknowledgments. 

It was the beliefof my friends at one time, that 
my name might present a point around which the 
sounder and more conservative elements of this 
House might rally, and that such rally might re- 
sult in success. “That hope, sir, has dwindled 
and grown more and more dim, until it has now 
entirely gone. The country is deeply, intensely 
excited. A feeling pervades it, so far as I know 
anything of it, the like of which has never been 
known before. The expectation of the people 
comes up to us from every direction, demanding 
to know whether we can ever unite among our- 
selves, those of us, I mean, who are sounder and 
more constitutional in our views, for the defeat 
of a party which they regard as sectional and ag- 
gressive. For myself, I have been willing at all 
times, in all stages of this balloting, to. unite, in 
any possible mode, for accomplishing that object; 
but believing now that the further use of my 
name—standing, as I do, the nominated candidate 
of one of the parties of the country—believing, I 
say, that the further use of my name may be, to 
some extent, a stumbling-block and bar in the 
way of this union, ! beg leave to withdraw it from 
the further consideration of the House. 

Before I take my seat, I will say that Ido not 
fail Lo appreciate the honor of presiding over the 
House of Representatives; but, sir, there is one 
fecling, there is one consideration, hardly less 
dear to me, if at all less dear, even than that; and 
that is, the proud consciousness that, during two 
weeks of animated discussion and active canvass, 
I feel that I have borne myself in a manner worthy 
of a Representative of a free, chivalrous, and gen- 
crous constituency. Had I gone into that chair, _ 
I would have gone there entirely uncommitted, 
free to do equal and exact justice to every mem- 
ber of this body. Ihave taken care, also, to pro- 
vide that, should I remain upon the floor, «hich 
is now certain, E would remain with a heart un- 


i subdued by any mean complicity, with hands 


unshackled and free to work both for the pro- 
tection of the rights of every section of thecountry, 
and for the honor and the glory of the whole. 1 
withdraw my name. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOLMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Gentlemen around me de- 


į sire that there should be another ballot to-day. 


With the understanding that the gentleman from 

Indiana shall still retain the floor, I ask him to 

give way to enable me to move that the House 
roceed to another ballot for Speaker. 

Mr. HOLMAN. With that understanding, I 
will yield the floor to ihe gentleman from North 
Carolina. : 

On motion of Mr. WINSLOW, it was then 

Ordered, That the House proceed to another ballot. 


Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. [beg leave to place 


in Nomination for Speaker, Mr. ALexanpER R. 


Boreuer, of Virginia. 
TWHLETH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 

The House proceeded to a twelfth ballet for 
Speaker, with the following result: Whole num- 
her of votes cast, 230; necessary to a choice, 116; 
of which— ‘ 


Mr. Sherman received..cceceeceeeeeer serene vene ee P12 
Mr. Boteler..... Aas 29 

. Bocoek 19 
Mr. Phelps. 16 
Mr. Taylor..... 12 
Mr. John G. Davis 7 
Mr. Barksdale... 5 
Mr. Maclay.... 5 
Mr. McQueen. 3 
Mr. Horace F. Clark 2 
Mr. Houst 2 
Mr. McCl 2 
Mr. Curry 2 
Mr. Winslow 2 
Mr. Bonham .. L 
Mr. Hill......- 1 
Mr. Edmundson. 1 
Mr. Adrain.... t 
Mr. Stevenson. L 
Mr. Gilme 1 
Mr. Mile 1 
Mr. McRae 1 
Mr. Lamar 1 
Mr. Pugh... 1 
Mr. Garnett . 1 
Mr. English..... Bale PUPPENE Sard sete ad 


So there was no choice. 


1859. 


The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, 
Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, 
Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, 
Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, 
Haskin, Helinick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, 
Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, 
Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Long- 
necker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, MeKean, McKnight, 
McPherson, Millward, Moorhead,Morrill, Edward Joy Mor- 
ris, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, 
Porter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, | 
Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spin- 
ner, Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, 
Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, 
Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader 
C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, 
Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff. 

For Mr. Boteler—Messrs. Green Adams, Thomas L. An- | 
derson, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, De Jarnette, 
Etheridge, Gilmer, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, 
Hill, Jackson, James M. Leach, Mallory, Elbert 8. Martin, 
Maynard, Laban T. Moore, Sydenham Moore, Nelson, 
Quarles, William Smith, William N. H. Smith, Stokes, i 
Vance, Webster, and Woodson. 

For My. Bocork—Messrs. Bonham, Burnett, Cox, Burton 
Craige, Davidson, Reuben Davis, Edmundson, Hindman, 
Holman, Kunkel, Logan, Love, McClerand, Isaac N. 
Morris, Peyton, Phelps, Rufin, Simms, and Stevenson. 

For Mr. Phelgs—Messrs. Allen, Barr, Barrett, Burch, 
John B. Clark, Join Cochrane, English, Florence, Fouke, 
John ‘I. Harris, Maclay, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Taylor, 
and Whiteley. | 


For Mr. Taylor—Messrs. James L. Anderson, Ashmore, t 


Clemens, Hamilton, Hawkins, Houston, Hughes, Leake, 
Charles D. Martin, Pryor, Reagan, and Rusk. 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Adrain, Cooper, How- | 
arċ, Montgomery, Riggs, James C. Robinson, and Stout. 

dior Mr. Barksdale-—Messys. Avery, Scott, Singleton, 
Thomas, and Wright. 

For Mr. Maclay—Messrs. Bocock, Lamar, Sickles, James 
‘A. Stewart, and Winslow. 

For Mr. McQueen—Messrs. Clopton, McRae, and Pugh. - 

For Mr. Horace F. Clark--Messrs. John G. Davis and 


Reynolds. 
For Mr. Houston—Messrs. Cobb and Underwood. 
For Mr. life Cl essrs. Janes Craigand Larrabee. |; 


For Mr. C s Crawford and Jones. 

For Mr. \Winslow-—Messrs. Dimmick and Milson. 

For Mr. Bonham—Mr. Barksdale. 

For Mr. Hill—Mr, Boteler. 

For Mr. Elmundson—Mr. Boyce. 

For Mr. Advain—Mr. Horace F. Clark. 

For Mr. Stevenson—Mr. Cu 

For Mr. Gilmer—Mr. H. Winter Davis. 

For Mr. Miles—Mr. Garnet. 

For Mr. McRae—-Mr. Gartrell. 

For Mr. Lamar-~Mr, Keitt. 

For Mr. Pugh—My. MeQueen. 

For Mr. Garneti—Myr. Miles. 

For Mr. English—My. Vallandigham. 

Mr. GROW. I move that the House proceed | 
.o another ballot. [Cries of“ No!”  Yes!?? “ Ad- | 
journ!??] 

The question was put; and the motion agreed to. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I understand that one or 
two gentlemen on this side have left. I move, 
therefore, that the Tlouse adjourn. [Shouts on 
all sides of “Yes P? No!”  Ballot!”’] 

Mr, GROW. We have already ordered that 
a ballot shall now be taken. 

Mr. WINSLOW. The gentleman surely knows | 


that this side will not consent to ballot with some į; 
i every day after the second ballot, when we have 
+ baoted at all. 
i know if it is altogether fai 


of our members absent. Thereare enough of us 
here to call the yeas and nays upon motions to 
adjourn, &c.; so that the other side cannot force 


ar 


us toa ballot. There were gentlemen on this side į; 


who, understanding that there were to be no more 
votes to-day, have left the House. 


Mr. GROW. The gentlemen were all hereon |; 


as 


the last vote. I made the motion, and it w 
carried by the House. Now, if gentlemen have į 
left the House, I do not know that that is any 
reason for delaying the vote. If it be so consid- | 
ered, then we may be delayed any day as longas 


any genileman may choose to absent himself. So |; 
‘it does seem to me that the House ought to ad- 


fay as Tam concerned, I will not now consent to 
an adjournment. 
Mr. WINSLOW. 
tion that the House adjourn. 
Mr. BURNETT. 
North Carolina to withdraw his motion fora mo- 
ment, and I think that we can obviate the difi- 
culty. I know of only one genticmaa on this side 
of the Housc who has left, and if some gentleman | 
on the other side will pair off with bim, we can i 
then take another ballet. Let gentlemen place us 
upon an equality with them in this respect, and 
then, if they want another ballot, lct us have it. 
Mr. WINSLOW. Very well;if that arrange- 
ment can be made, I will withdraw my motion. 
Myr. STANTON. Call the roll, and let us see | 
who is absent. 


I have submitted the mo- |; 


I ask the gentleman from |: 


‘ motion that the House do now adjourn, and I do |} 


» had been a response. 


| 
f 
i 
i 
$ i 
form of speeches. we; 
k that some business shall be done, objection |: 
H 
i 
i 
t 
| 


journ. 


i shali never get a Speaker. 


Exs is absent. If some gentleman will pair off | 
with him, I will withdraw my motion; but not 
otherwise. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. It is very evident 
that this side of the House is not ready for another 
vote to-day. I move that there be a call of the 
House. 

AMemser. That motion is notin order while 
the motion to adjourn is pending. ` 

Mr. GROW. `I willnot consent, so far as lam 
concerned, to anadjournment. Gentlemen appeal 
tome, because some one or two gentlemen have left 
the Hall. Why, sir, if we are to act upon that 
principle, we should never transact any business. 
Suppose two of the gentlemen on that side should | 
die, would they ask us to suspend until new mem- 
bers could be elected? 

Several Mumsers. Oh, no! of course not. 

Mr. GROW. Then let gentlemen stay here 
and attend to their business, and there would be 
no difficulty. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I will state that I 
understand two gentlemen on this side of the 
House, understanding that the vote just taken 
was to be the last for to-day, have gone home. | 
Under the circumstances, { think the Flouse ought 
to adjourn; and 1 therefore renew the motion, 
if it ‘has been withdrawn, that the House ad- 


Mr. WINSLOW. I understand that Mr. 
Cusmens has been paired off, but that Mr. Ep- 
munpson has also left. If any gentleman on the 
other side will pair off with him, then we may 
have another vote, if gentlemen wish it. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 1 have made the 


not withdraw the motion. 

Mr. SPINNER. Tdemand the yeasand nays | 
upon the motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMIVEL, of Virginia. Tam willing to with- 
draw the motion, if there can be a cail of the 
House. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Imove that there 


be a call of the Hou 
The 


Clerk docs not understand 
aw,a motion that there 
be a call of the House is in order pending a mo- 
tion that the House adjourn. 

Mr. JOTEN COCHRANE, 1 understand that 
the motion to adjourn has been withdrawn, 

AMemnrn. itcouldnothe withdrawn. The 
Clerk had commenced to call the roll, and there 


The CLERK. 
that, under parlamer 


Mr. HOUSTON. I beg to say that there has 
been no response which has been recorded by the 
Clerk. The name of a member was caled, and 
there doubtless was a response, but it was not 
heard at the Clerk’s desk, noy marked upon his 
roll, and therefore { say that, in pointof fact, there 
has been no response. i 

Whilst Lam upon the floor, I would suggest | 
that we have been in the habit of adjourning 


I appeal, then, to gentlemen to | 
when we have al- 
ready voicd three times, to take another? 

Several Mumprns.. No, twice. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Very well, then, twice; will 
genticmen, E say, under these circumstances, in- 
sist upon another ballot? Gentlemen have only 
complied with what kas been the unbroken cus- 
tom of the House. T repeat that we have been 
in the habit of adjourning after the second bailot. 
It is now after four o’clock. lt takes a long time 
to ballot with so many candidates in the field, and 


journ. 


` Mr. GROW. I will follow the example of the 


gentleman from Alabama, and say what I have i 


to say in very few words. Appeals scem to be 
made to me to give my consent toan adjournment 
at this thine. Now, sir, we have been here two 
We 


time, than to listen to editorials from the New li 


York Herald, rchashed and given to us in tae | 
[Laughter.] Now, when we ; 


made that some gentleman is not in his seat. | 
that is to be the course we are to pursue, we 

All I have to say is, | 
that I do not think gentlemen ought, in fairness, | 
to ask for any further delay at this time. : 


£ 
1 


s, and we have done little else, most of the |; 


| ‘The CLERK. The Clerk: understands that 
| the motion to adjourn has been withdrawn, 

Mr, SMITH, of Virginia. No, sir; I hold on 
io it. Iwill state to the House that [have made: 
my motion, and insist upon it, for special reasons, 
that I will not give at present. 

Mr. KILGORE. Iwish the gentleman would 
give his reasons. . 

Mr. SMITH, of ‘Virginia, I am urged by 
| gentlemen on all sides to withdraw my motion. 

Vell, gentlemen, you may have your own way: 
I withdraw the motion. : 

The Clerk then requested the tellers to resume 
their places. f 

THIRTEENTH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 

The House proceeded to a thirteenth ballot for 
Speaker, with the following result: Whole num- 
ber of votes, 226; necessary to a choice, 114; of 
which— 

Mr. Sherman received... . 

Mr. Boteler.... 

Mr. Barksdale 

Mr. John &. Da 

Mr. Bocock 

Mr. Reagan. 

Mr. Taylor. 
n Phelps. 
icClornand... 


EERE T 


. Horace 
Winslow. ssssesse 
MeQueen.. 
Stevenson. 
Mr, Maclay. 
Mr. Housto 


Dat bet et bet pret et bt BD IO WD CATS 


Mr. Pugh. 
So there was no ch 
The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Sherman--Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, 
Buflinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, 
Campbellt, Carey, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, Covode, 
Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, 
Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Merry, Foster, Frank, 
| French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Has- 
| kin, Welinick, Hickinan, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, 

Junkin, Francis W. Kelloge, William Kellogg, Kenyon, 

Kilgore, Kittinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, 
Loomis, Lovejoy, McKean, McKnight, MePherson, Mill- 
ward, Moorhead, Moril, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, 
Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Pot- 
ter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, 
Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, 
Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, 
Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, 
Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Wash- 
bum, Elihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wil- 
son, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff, 
Mr. Boteler—Me: Green Adams, Thomas L, 
n, William C. Anderson, Bowigny, Brabzon, Bris- 
tow, De Jamette, Garnett, Gilmer, Hardeman, John ‘I. Har- 
ris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Jackson, James M. Leach, 
Leake, Malory, Elbert 8. Martin, Maynard, Sydenham 
Moore, Luban F. Moore, Nelson, Pryor, Quarles, William 
Smith, William N. H. Sinith, Stokes, Vance, Webster, and 
Woodsen. 

For Mr. Barksdale 
Clopton, Crawford, Cu 
ton, Jones, Keitt, Lame 
Singleton, Thomas, Underwood, and Wright. 

For Mr, John @. Davis—Messrs. Adrain, Allen, Barr, 
Horace F. Clark, Cooper, Cox, Howard, Charles D. Martin 
Montgomery, Pendieton, Riggs, James ©. Robinson, and 
Vallandigham. 

Bocosk—Messrs. Barksdale, Burch, Burnett, 
Jurion Craige, Davidson, Edmundson, Hindman, Holman, 
Kunkel, Peyton, Ruiiin, and Stevenson. 

Pouke, Hamilton, Larrabee, 


For Mr. Reagan—M 
eClernand, Isaac N. Morris, Noell, and James A. 


Y 


© 


esers. Avery, Bonham, Boyce, 
teuben Davis, Gartrell, Hous- 
Love, Maclay, McRac, Scott, 


ic Clernand—Messrs, 
James Craig, and Taylor. 

For Mr. Bouligny—Messrs. Boteler and Briggs. 

For Mr. Horace F. Clark—Messrs. John G. Davis and 
: Reynolds. 


Barrett, John B. Clark, 


i , Winslow—Messrs. Dimmick and Milson. 
| ir. Me Qucen—Messrs. Miles and Pugh, 

| For Mr. Sterenson—Mr. Simms. 
| For Mr. Maclay—Mr. Winslow. 
For Mr. Houston—Mr. Cobb. 
! 


For Mr. Gilmer—Mr. H. Winter Davis. 

For Mr. J. Morrison Harris—My. Stheridge. 

For Mr. Etheridge—Myr. J. Morrison Harris. 

For Mr. Pugh—Mr. McQueen. 

During the call of the roll, ; y 

Mr. ASHBY statedthat he had paired with Mr. 
CLEMENS. ieee 

A Meremere stated that Mr. Hoanp had paired 
with Mr. Srovur. ; ens 

And thea, on motion of Mr. JOHN COCH- 
| RANE, (at a quarter hefare five o’clock, pe M.) 
the Jouse adjourned, 
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December 20, 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


IN SENATE. 
’ Tourspay, December 20, 1859. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. P. D. Guruey, 


The Journal ofyesterday wasreadand approved. 
BILL INTRODUCED. | 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, in pursuance 
of previous notice, asked and obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. No. 1) to grant to any person 
who is the head of a family and a citizen of the 
United States, a homestead of one hundred and 
sixty acres of land, out of the public domain, on 
condition of occupancy and cultivation of the same į 
for the period therein specified; which was read | 
twice by its title, and ordered to lie on the table 
until the committees are appointed. 


TERRITORIAL POLICY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there beno | 


further morning business, the Senate will proceed |) 


to the consideration of the following resolution, 
submitted by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Puen] į 
on Thursday last. 


i 
Resolved, Thatthe Committee on Territories be instructed | j 


to inquire into the expediency of repealing so much of the. 
acts approved September 9, 1850, for the organization of 

* territorial governments in New Mexico and Utah, as re- 
quires that all the laws passed by the Legislatures of those 
Territories shall be submitted to Congress for approval or 
rejection. 


Mr. HARLAN. I desire to offer the follow- 
ing amendment to the resolution, to be inserted at 
the end thereof: 


And said commitice is also instructed to inquire into the |} 


propriety of authorizing the people of each of said Ter 
torics to clect all their territorial officers, executive, leg 


lative and judicial, in such manner as the Legislatures |) 


thereof shall provide. 


. i] 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PUGH. {ask the Senator from Missouri 
to allow me one moment to correct an omission. 
{ stated yesterday that I would hand to the re- 
porters a paragraph from the opinion of Judge 
Campbell in the Dred Scott case, and I forgot it. 
I wish to read it now: 

 T admit that to mark the bounds for the jurisdiction of | 
the Governmentof the United States within the Territory, 
and o power in respect to persons and things within the 
munic¢ipai subdivisions it has created, is a work of delicacy 
and difficulty, and, in a great measure, is beyond the cogni- 
zance of the judiciary department of that Government. | 
How much municipal power may be exercised by the pco- i 
ple of the Territory, before their admission to the Union, | 
the courts of justice cannot decide. This must depend, 
for the most part, on political considerations, which cannot 
enter into the <letermination of a case of law or equity. f 
do not feel called upon to define the jurisdiction of Con- | 
gress. Itissuafficient for the decision of th se to ascer- 
tain whether the residuary sovereignty of the State or 
people has been invaded by the eighth section of the act of 

arch 6, 1820, Y have cited, in so far as it concerns the ; 
capacity and status of persons in the condition and cireum- 
stances of the plaintit? and his family.’* 


Mr. GREEN. I move to postpone the consid- 
eration of the resolution and amendment until | 
next Monday, for this reason: the committees 
are not now organized, and we do not know what | 
will be the character and complexion of the Com- 
mittce on Territories. One other reason is this: 
I shall speak to the resolution and to the amend- 
mont, but to-day I am not able to attempt to 
do so. | 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I like that sug- 
gestion of postponing this resolution, for it gives | 


me occasion to throw out a single fact in the his- | 
tory of the country which I think may as weil be | 
considered now. Itisthis:] find by looking baek, | 
that from the commencement of the Government | 
down to the present time, there never has beena | 
member of the United States Senate elected tothe ; 
Presidency. In considering what may be the | 
reason for this, because I have had my attention | 
turned toit, Yam inclined to suppose that it is | 
owing to the introduction of these resolutions, 
and to making these fillibustering speeches, and | 
drawing gentlemen out incantiously, so that they | 
put their foot in it before they know exactly | 
where they are going. When that is under- | 
stood, I think it will have a tendency to shorten | 
these debates, (laughter;] and by postponing this | 
resolution until Monday, we shall have time for | 
reflection. | 

The motion to postpone was agreed to. i 


On motion of Mr. SLIDELL, the Senate 
adjourned. 


ii here; but it might be productive of serious injury 


; other side should pair off with him. Y 
| have never hesitated, when there was anything pe- į 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Torspay, December 20, 1859. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. Byron SUNDERLAND. 


The Journalofyesterday wasread andapproved. | 
PAIRING OFF. 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Clerk, I wish to state 
that my colleague, Mr. Lanprum, is still confined 
to his room. He is sitting up, and is very com- 
fortable; but I desire to say to the other side that 
I deem it imprudent that he should come out, and 
I therefore propose that some gentleman on the | 
I myself | 


| 


Prayer 


culiar in the circumstances of gentlemen—whether 
it grew out of personal indisposition or indispo- 
sition in their families—to pair off in order to 
preserve the equality between parties when im- 
portant questions were to be decided. 

I certamly hope that the same courtesy will be 
extended to gentlemen upon this side of the 
House, when it would be not only possible, but 
easy to bring my colleague here, but when the | 
state of his health is such that he might suffer if 
he came here, and perhaps have a relapse. Un- 
less some such arrangement be made, I think gen- 
tlemen will find it difficult to get a vote to-day. 

Mr. GROW. Wehavc heard this appeal from 
the gentleman from Louisiana every day. We 
find no fault with that; but I desire to ask the 
gentleman if he thinks it is quite fair on the floor 
of the House to appeal to one side, to pair off 
some gentleman who is here in his seat, with 
some gentleman on the other side who is absent, 
no matter from what cause? That has been done 
a number of times. Now my notion about pair- 
ing is this, that when some gentleman is unable 
to attend, it is his duty, or that of his friends, to 
find some person who will pair individually, un- | 
derstanding all the circumstances of the case, and 
not to make appeals to one side of the House to 
offset votes upon the floor. If the gentleman is 
able to be here, then there is no reason why any 
gentleman who is here in his scat should pair off į 
with him. If he is notable to be here, then there 
is no reason why a gentleman who is here, and 
is able to attend to his duties, should be left off 
therecord. Now, until this session, I have never į 
heard appeals made upon this floor to gentlemen 
upon one side of the House to offset their votes 
with absentees. Heretofore pairs have been made 
by individuals knowing all the circumstances of 
the case, and to suit their own convenience. But 
there is no fairness in a pair where one gentleman 
must be absent—I care not from what cause—and 
another is in his scat. Such a thing never was 
intended when the system of pairing off was com- 
menced, because you might thus keep the House 
forever blocked. “There is no more propriety in 
pairing a man who is detained from the House by 
sickness, than there would be in pairing a man 
who died. | 

Mr. TAYLOR. I have listened to the gentle- | 
man from Pennsylvania, I must confess, with 
some pain. If aman die, it is of course impos- | 
sible thathis vote should be had, and no pair could 
be asked. When a member is indisposed, how- 
ever, thë question takes another aspect, and es- į 
pecially when he is in the city—and not only that, 
but only three squares from the Capitol. Then 
it resolves itself into a question of courtesy. My 
colleague has been ill—quite ill; heis now recover- 
ing. [left him butan hour since, seated at his fire, 
but with a perfect conviction thatit would be wrong 
fer him to come to this Hall to east his vote. He 
isphysically able tocome here; he may be brought 


to his health. Under such circumstances I think 
itis right and proper to make a pair; under similar 
circumstances I have myself paired with gentlemen 
upon the otherside. I have paired, too, under other 
circumstances. When a gentleman upon the other | 
side has come to me and said, ‘‘ My wife is ill at 
home, and suffering; I desire to go there, in order 
to be with herin her sickness,” I have never hes- 
itated, and I never shall hesitate, to consent to a 
pair which contributes to the softening of the ills 
which are incident to humanity, and which, in 
my opinion, is right and proper: I have done 
that again and again; but I am sorry to say that 
I have found it difficult to make an arrangement 
of that sort upon the other side ofthe House. The 


gentleman from New York, (Mr. Carrzr,] Ibe- 
heve, paired yesterday with my colleague with a 
good deal of unwillingness; not that his heart and 
feelings were not in favor of it, but because it was 
possible that, in the position in which we are now 
placed, it might have the effect of compromitting 
him in some degree with his party friends; but he 
poned to the instincts of his nature, to those 
kindly feelings which I know to possess him, and 
made a pair. Under the circumstances of the case 
I would not apply to that gentleman to renew the 
pair, nor would I apply to any other individual; 
I would only appeal to the party; and I will state 
that, so far as depends upon me, if my appeal is 
not responded to, I shallsuggest to gentlemen upon 
this side of the House that they shall have recourse 
to those methods familiar to us all which will have 
the effect of preventing a vote. It is well known 
that, during the last Congress, I paired off twice 
with gentlemen whose wives were ill at home, and 
I remained here for ten days without voting upon 
a question which was one that interested us all, 
I did it because it would have been possible, been 
easy, for those gentlemen to be here, butit would 
have been at the sacrifice of their own feelings, 
and of the comfort of their suffering wives and dis- 
tressed families, which I, for one, was not prepared 
to inflict; which I, for one, was willing to prevent, 
when it could be done by a sacrifice which only 
prevented my name from appearing on the rec- 
ord, but which left parties in a state of equality 
upon this floor. 

Mr. CLEMENS obiained the floor. 

Mr. GROW. The gentleman from Virginia 
willallow me. Ido not wish that the gentleman 
from Louisiana shall misunderstand me. I was. 
objecting to the practice, which, I think, has never 
prevailed here before, of asking, on the floor of 
the House, one side to offset the absent votes on 
the other. I know that there has been pairing in 
this House ever since I have been in Congress, 
but not in this mode, and I think it is a bad prac- 
tice. I do not object to the practice of pairing, 
but I do object to the mode in which it is now 
done. You will find some gentlemen upon our 
side who are sick and almost too unwell to be 
here; yet here they are. If gentlemen choose to 
make these pairs, very well; ‘I do not object to its 
but for one side to come into the House and ask 
the other side to ofiset all their absent members, { 
do not think is perfectly fair. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I stated that my inquiries 
yesterday and the day before, so far as they ex- 
tended, convinced me that it was not easy to 
find a person who was willing to pair off, and 
that for one I was under infinite obligations to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Canter] who 
generously and kindly consented to mate a pair 
yesterday, and, I am afraid, under cireumstances 


| that were not as satisfactory to him as I would 


desire. 

Mr. GROW. Ifthe gentleman will allow me, į 
willsay to him that my colleague (Mr. Scnwarrz} 
has been here day after day, scarcely able to re- 
main in his seat. It may be that he will pair off 
with Mr. Lanprum. But that will be, of course, 
for him to determine. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Iwill say to the gentleman 
that I was informed yesterday that Mr. ScHWARTZ 
was in such a state of health as to make ithardly 
possible for him to remain here; but J was also 
distinctly informed atthattime that Mr. Scuwarrz 
declined to pair. 

Mr. GROW. 
to determine. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I think, as a matter of fair 
dealing, that I am entitled to know what the pol- 
icy of the other side of the House is going tq be. 
If, since our meeting yesterday, there has been 
any united voice upon that side in regard to the 
course of policy the Republican party thinks 
proper to pursue in the continuation of this con- 
test, I think I am entitled to know it; and for this 
reason: It is known to those who sit here with 
me that I have been here from day to day at great 
inconvenience to mysclf, and sometimes at great 
personal risk and suffering. 1 am now paired, 
and my hands tied for the next ten days, purely 
out of a desire to accommodate two gentlemen, 
one of whom wished to be absent in New York; 
and in the other instance, the member wished to 
go to his home, notwithstanding that I expect to 
be present during the sessions of the House. Now, 


That point is of course for him 
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still ill, though able to be brought here. want 
to know it, because if I have to be brought here 
in a litter, E will be here rather than allow advan- 
tage to be taken of my absence. 

Mr. GROW. Ifthe gentleman will allow me, 
my objection is this: I know of no instance, and 
Ido not think an instance has occurred since I 
have becn in Congress, of gentlemen on one side 


of the House rising, and asking the other side of | 


the House to pair off their absentees. If gentle- 
men choose to make agreements on personal ap- 
plication, I have nothing to say; but I do object 
to this legislative policy of one side of the House 


insisting that the other side shall pair off its ab- | 
* gsentees. 


Mr, CLEMENS. I appeal to the other side of 
the House to know from them what is to be their 


kere with safety to himself. Now, I have never 
refused any gentleman the courtesy of pairing off 
with him when the application has been made; 
and if that courtesy is to be refused in the case of 
the gentloman from Louisiana, and advantage is 
to be taken of his absence, Í want to know it. 

Mr. GROW. Imake no objection to any gen- 
tleman pairing off with Mr. Lanprum. I repeat 
that the only objection I have to makeis, that one 
side shall insist that the other shall pair off their 
absentees, Thatis all I object to. Ifany gentle- 
man chooses to pair off with Mr. Lanpiuar, let 
him do so. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Lappcal to the other side of 
the House: willany soniri have the kindness 
to pair off with Mr. Lanprvuas for to-day ? 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I rise to a question į 


of order. I want to know what is the question 
before the House. 

Mr. BLAKE, 
tlemen enough on this side of the House who will 
pair off with the gentleman from Louisiana when 
there is to be a vote taken. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Ï want this thing stated 
fairly; we do not desire to pair off our absentees 
on this side of the House, who cannot be brought 
here. That is simply a mistake. 
(Mr. Lanonum] has been brought here, and can 


be brought here again to-day if absolutely neces- |: 


sary, though at the risk of his health, and it may 
de of his life. 
to be brought here, but his friends do not desire 
that he should. Now, those who have served 
here for four years, know that I have never re- 
fused to pair off, notwithstanding during the in- 
terval votes have becn taken upon sectional ques- 
tions important to the South. Yet, though Ihave 
never, in a single instance, refused to take the 
responsibility upon myself when any gentleman 
has wished to pair, my colleague from Louisiana, 
who is able to be brought here, if necessary, 
though at the risk of his health, is now denied 
the same courtesy from the other side. 
BLAKE. Iwill state to the gentleman for 
myself, and for my friends around me, that we 
are willing to respond to that courtesy whenever 
a vote is to be taken. 
you will find gentlemen enough to pair off with 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Several Mempers onthe Democraticside. That 
is sufficient. 


THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


The CLERK stated the question to be upon the | 


motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 


olicy. Mr. Laxprum is incapacitated from being | 


I have no doubt there are gen- | 


My colleague | 


He is, however, willing to submit į 


When that time occurs, | 
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| derstanding as to whether the House is disposed 
|} to vote on my motion. 
debate which has taken place since the motion 
has been made has not been pertinent to the ques- 
| tion; and I should think the House would be will- 
ing, at this time, to take a vote uponit. Tam 
very anxious myself to have it disposed of. It 
seems to me that it will have to be disposed of at 
some time or other, and J ask, therefore, that the 
House will now take a vote upon my motion to 
amend the Journal. Let us, at least, go that far. 

Mr. WINSLOW. [understand the gentleman 
from Indiana is desirous to proceed with his re- 
marks. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Of course I would not in- 
| terfere with the gentleman from Indiana; but I 
| do hope that when he shall have concluded his 
; remarks, the vote will be taken upon my motion. 
| The CLERK. The House will have to exer- 
| cise its own pleasure. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Certainly. Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof. 

Mr. HOLMAN, 
| ernment, formed of a body of independent sover- 
cignties, should determine the nature of the poli- 
tical parties which spring up in our midst, and 
inasmuch as the question of the political organi- 
zation of this House is now before us, it may not 
be inappropriate to recall very briefly some of 
| the characteristics of the great political parties 
which now divide the country. The principles 
which are cognizant by this body are purely ofa 
national character. ‘The questions which in their 
nature are local and domestic, are reserved cx- 
clusively within the jurisdiction of the respective 
ui States. It might, therefore, very naturally occur 
that in the organization of political parties na- 
tional questions would control. 1f there is one 
characteristic of the Democratic party, from one 
! extreme of the Union to the other, it is, that its 
I| organization is within the limits of the Constitu- 
tion; that its measures and principles do not affect 
|| the local policy of any particular State, or any 
particular portion of the country, but that they 
are those which affect and control the interests of 
the cntirc nation. 
| The leading principle of the Republican party, 
sir, is utterly at war with the genius and char- 
acter of the institutions of our country. 


tional—upon a single solitary question, pure 
domestic; one of local, not of gencral concern. 
is certainly a source of infinite regret that there 


it demands the public attention of the North, does, 


tion of the country. 


moment the rise of that party whose acts and 
| objects are purely sectional. 
Í understand that all the territory which this 


: tion of the present Constitution, with the exception 
| of that acquired from Mexico in 1848, has been 
controlled by the legislation of Congress, without 
any reference whatever to the question of slavery. 
We possessed, prior to the establishment of the 
Missouri compromise line and the adoption of the 


i 
1 
| Federal Constitution, the territory ceded by Vir- 
|, ginia to the Union, lying northwest of the Ohio 


| 


that of Florida, and, by the act of certain States, 
he territory out of which Tennessee, Alabama, 
and Mississippi were formed. From the time when 
his Government was established, in 1789, up to the 
hour of the Missouri controversy, Congress never 
exercised the power of excluding slavery from 
one single foot of territory of the United States. 
It may be said, with great truth, that the unfortu- 


known as the Republican party, and which has 


| 
\ 
| 
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| 
H 
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from those eminently qualified to judge. Mr. 


It seems to me that the | 


The character of our Gov- | 


should exist in our midst a question which, while | 
in truth, interest only the people of another por- | 


It may not be inappropriate to discuss for a | 


Government has ever possessed since the adop- | 


river. We acquired the Louisiana territory, and | 


nate difficulty which agitates the country, and | 
which has organized the political party which is | 


organized it with reference toa local and domestic | 
interest, took its rise in an unfortunate effortupon | 
the part of Congress to legislate in reference to a | 
ocal question—in the establishment of the com- | 
promise actof 1820. I have before me someauthor- | 
ities upon that proposition; and I rely with greater | 
confidence on these authorities, because they are į 


It has | 
organized itself upon a measure which is not na- | 


ly 


| indirectly assented to it. 


« Slavery agitation took its rise during this time, (1819 and, 
1§20,) in the form of attempted ‘restriction on the ‘State'of 
Missouri—a prohibition to hold slavés—to ‘be placed up6n 
het as a condition ef her admission into the Union, and to 
be binding on: her afterwards. ‘This agitation. came..from 
the North and under a Mederal lead, and soon: swept'both 
parties into its vortex. E 

«“ For a while this formidable Missouri question threat- 
ened the total overthrow of ali political parties upon prin- 
ciple, and the substitution of geographical parties discrim- 
inated by the slave line, and, of course, destroying the just 
and proper action-of the Federal Government, and eventi- 
ally leading to a separation of the States. It wasa Federal 
movement, accruing to the benefit of that party, and at first 
was overwhelming, sweeping all the northern. Democracy 
into its current and giving the supremacy to their adver- 


sarics.?? 


osition of mat- 
Federal party, 


That such should have been the 
ters during the existence of the ol 


| is very natural. While the Democratic party has 


always adhered to the proposition that Congress 


possesses no power to legislate in reference to 


questions not national, the Republican party has 
claimed a very extended power of legislation upon 
the part of the Gencral Government. Mr. Jetfer- 
son, referring to this same subject, expressing 
grave apprehensions as to the result of this as- 
sumption of power by Congress, says: 

* I have been among the most sanguine in believing that 
our Union would be of long duration. [now doubtit much, 
and sce the event at no great distance, and the direct con- 
sequence of this question.. Not by the line which had béen 
so confidently counted on—the laws of nature control this—- 
but by the Potomac, Ohio and Missouri; or, more probably, 
by the Mississippi, upwards to our northern boundary. My 
only comfort and consolation is, that I shall not live tosee 
it; and I envy not. the present generation the glory of throw- 
ing away the fruits of their fathers’ sacrifices of life and 
fortune, and of rendering desperate the experiment which 
was to decide ultimately whether man is capable of self- 
government. This treason against human hope will signalize 
their epoch in future history as the counterpart of the medal 
of their predecessors’? —Letter to Mr. Short, April 13, 1820, 

I regard the establishment of the Missouri com- 
pranise line as not simply an unwise measure of 

egislative policy; not only as being without the 
direct authority of the Constitution; but as clearly 
in conflict with the third section of the treaty be- 
tween this Government and France, by which 
Louisiana Territory was ceded to this. Govern- 
ment; and, sir, when this question was under dis- 
cussion, when the State of Arkansas applied for 
admission into the Union, in 1836, the question 
naturally sprung up, whether Arkansas was enti- 


; tled to come into this Confederacy as a slave State, 


cither by virtue of the compromise of 1820, or by 
virtue of her right resulting from the treaty be- 
tween this Government and France. I find that 
at that time the celebrated John Quincy Adams, 
then a member of this House, and who, though 
hostile to the institution of slavery, was known to 
be aman of inflexible justice, speaking of the right 
of Arkansas to come into the Union with a con- 
stitution establishing slavery, by virtue of the 
third article of the treaty with France, said: 

“Jt is written in the bond, [the French treaty,] and how- 
ever I may lament that it was so written, I must faithfally 
perform its obligations.” 

And I find that in that same body, when it had 
been urged that Arkansas was entitled to be ad- 
mitted Into the Union under the Missouri com- 
promise, cither with or without slavery, as the 
people might determine, Mr. Cushing, a member 
from Massachusetts, made use of the following 
language with reference to that compromise: 

& She [the State of Massachusetts] never direcily or 
Most of her Representatives in 
Congress voted against it. “hose of her Representatives 
who, regarding that compromise in the light of an act of 
conciliationimportant to the general interests of the Union, 
voted for it, were disavowed and denounced at home, and 
were stiginatized even here by a southern member as over 
compliant towards the exactions of the South.” 

And yet, sir, although Massachusetts not only 
did not regard this measure as one of conciliation, 
and was not willing to support her members who 
voted for it, when that Missouri line was about 
to be repealed by the Congress of 1854, at least 
one of the Senators of that State signed a circular 
denouncing the Kansas-Nebraska bill as a viola- 
tion of a sacred compact between the North and 
the South. , oe 

But again, the compromises of 1850 have been 
referred to on this floor by the gentleman. from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hicxman,]inaspeech which, 
while it possessed great merit as. an intellectual 
effort, was still subject to many grave and serious 
objections; and in that reference he does a palpa- 
ble and manifest. injustice to the southern States 
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of this Confederacy. Sir, when the character of 
our institutions is considered, when the relation 
occupied by’ the South to the rest of the Union is 
borne in mind—when the factis considered that by 
the admission of California, the South lost for- 
ever an equal influence in the legislation of the 
nation, I assert that the conduct of the South in 
regard to that compromise was eminently mag- 
nanimous. In 1848, there were twenty-nine States 
in the Confederacy. Fifteen were slaveholding 
and fourteen were non-slaveholding States. The 
State of Wisconsin applied for agmission. By 
her admission the South forever lost her ascend- 
cney in the Senate. And yct, if my memory 
serves me correctly, the South did not hesitate 
to vote in favor of her admission, by which act 
the States of the Union became equally divided— 
fifteen Northand fifteen South. At a later period, 
in 1850, the South again, by consenting to the 
compromises by which the States, in the admission 
of California, were rendered unequal in respect 
to the North and South, and the North obtained 
a firm ascendency in Congress, acted magnani- 
mously. Instead of these compromises being in 
favor of the South, they were, as to future events, 
manifestly against her. 

T think that this conduct of the South isa reason 
why the non-slavcholding States should adopt a 
more conservative and national policy with regard 
to questions affecting all portions of the Union. 

It is manifest, sir, from the discussions that 
have already occurred, that this territorial ques- 
tion is not yet scttled; although we are approxi- 
mating toward a settlement of it. 
from the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Bonram,] the other day, that the position which 
he and other southern gentlemen occupy on the 
territorial question is this: that under the Con- 
stitution slavery gocs into all the Territories, and 


that if the people of the Territorics fail to protect į 


it, it is the duty of Congress to protect it by ab- 
solute and direct legislation. T understand that 
there is another and more conservative body of 
men at the South, who, while they insist that 
slavery goes into the Territories by virtue of the 
Constitution, do not insist on protection by Con- 
gress, And there is another body of men in this 
Confederacy—members of the Democratic party, 


who have never failed in devotion to the interests | 


of that party—who insist that the Constitution of 
the United States neither carrie 
Territories, hor excludes it therefrom; and that 
Congress possesses no power to legislate it out of 


or into a Territory, or to protect it while there; | 
who regard the question as one solely for the | 


people who are to be affected by it, and not in 
any sense within the legislation of Congr 
iam of that number who believe that Cong 


because, in my judgment, the subject is a purely 


domestic one. {find that not only the gentleman | 


from South Carolina announces the proposition 


that it is the duty of Congress to legislate for the | 
protéction of slavery in the Territories, but the | 
same proposition is announced by the gentleman | 


from Mississippi, [Mr. Sincteron,] in his specch 
before the House yesterday. 


common to that party, Mr. © 
sume, was supported for the Pres 


by both these gentlemen) makes use of this Jan- 
guage in his Nicholson fetter: 

« By going back to our true principles, we go back to the 
road of peace and safeti e to the people who will 
be aifected by this question very. J to adjust it upon their 
own responsibilily, and in own manner, and we shail 
render another tribute tot inal principles of our Gov- 
ernment, and furnish anot guarantee of iis permanence 
and prosperity.’ 

Mr. Buchanan, who has been justly regarded 
for the last thirty years, ag one of the great state 
men of the nation—not only a distinguished leader 
in the Democratic ranks, but a man whose hi 
tory may almost be regarded as the history of 
every important measure of this Government for 
more than a quarter of a century—in his letter, 
accepting the nomination of the national Demo- 
cratie convention, in 1856, makes use of the fol- 
lowing language: 

«The agitation on the qu 
too lang actcd and divided the people of the Union, 
and alicnated their affections from cach other. ‘This agi- 
tation has assumed many forms si is commencement, 
but itnow seems to he directed chiefly to the Territories; 


I understood | 


slavery into the | 


oss | 
does not possess powcr to legislate on the subject | 
of slavery, under any circumstances whatever; | 


i . 
E when the Territor 


| pass 


i excluded as if the power was 


tion of domestic slavery has i 


and, judging from its present character, I think that we 
may safely anticipate that it is rapidly approaching a ‘ final- 
ity.? The recent legislation of Congress respecting domes- 
tic slavery, derived, as it has been, from the original and 
pure fountain of legitimate political power, the will of the 
majority, promises ere Jong to allay the dangerous excite- 
ment. This legislation is founded upon principles as an- 
cient as free government itself, and, in accordance with 
them, has simply declared that the people of a Territory, 
like those of a State, shall decide for themselves whether 
slavery shal! or shall not exist within their limits.”” 

This was the view of Mr. Buchanan as enter- 
tained and freely expressed before the Democratic 
party of this nation in 1856, at a time when pub- 
lic attention might well be arrested by his views 
upon so grave a subject. The people of the Ter- 
ritories were to possess the same power as the 
people of the States in regulating their domestic 
institutions, including the question of slavery. 

Well, it was said yesterday by the gentleman 
from Mississippi, [Mr. Laman,] that the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill did not confer upon the people of 
the Territories the right to prohibit slavery until 
they came to form a State constitution; and he 
quoted the well-known maxim that the expres- 
sion of one thing ordinarily implies the exclusion 
of the reverse; that, inasmuch as the people of the 
Territories of Kansas and Nebraska were to pos- 
sess the power of excluding slavery when they 
came to form a State constitution, the inference 
was that they could not exercise the power until 
that period arrived. Now, it is a well-known 
principle that in the interpretation of a statute 
you must consider all of its provisions together. 


"Lake this provision of the Kansas-Nebraska bill : 
coupled with the other section, which declares | 


that it is not intended to legislate slavery into or 
out of any Territory, but to leave the people per- 
fectly frec to form and regulate their own institu- 
tions, subject only to the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States; consider those two together, and you 
are compelled to admit that you musteither reject 
the latter entirely, or else abandon the construc- 
tion which the gentleman insists upon. I insist 
that Mr. Buchanan’s proposition is right; that 
by the Kansas-Nebraska bill the people of the 
Territories were invested with ample power to 
regulate their domestic institutions in their own 


way; and that necessarily implied the power to | 


do ït at any time, in their own discretion, 

Bat, sir, admitting the proposition—which I do 
not—that, under the Federal Constitution, slavery 
gocs into the Territories, even then the people 
virtually possess the power to exclude it from 
their borders. In the debates of this House of 
December 11, 1856, I find these views and cx- 


pressions, by Mr. Orr, of South Carolina, one of | 


the most conservative and impartial statesmen of 
the South: 

“ We think they ought to pass laws in every Territory, 
y is open to settlement, and slavcholders 
to protect slave property. Bat, if they decline to 
h laws, what is the remedy? None if the 
of the people are opposed to the ir 
do not desire to ingratt it upon thei 
rare to do imply to decline to pass Jaws in the Fer- 
ial Legislature tor its ion, and then it is as 
invested in the Territoria. 
Legislature and exercised by them to prohibit it? 


But, sir, itis said that, under the Constitution, 


go there 


Burl find, by ret. |i it is the duty of Congress to enaçt laws for the 
erence to the history of the Democratie party, | 
that these gentlemen do not express the sentiments || 

(who, I pre- | 
idency, in 1848, |! of implied powers. 1 
| of southern gentlemen, and especially of the dis- | 


| protection of slave property. Gentlemen from 
! the South have heretofore insisted on giving a 


rigid and strict construction to the Constitution 


| of the United States, so as to prevent the exercise 


Now, I might well inquire 


tinguished gentleman from Mississippi, who takes 
the position that it is the duty of Congress toieg- 
islate to protect slavery in the Territories, what 


| provision of the Constitution confers that power 
| upon Congress? He said thatthe power of Con- 
| gress to prohibit the slave trade was only an im- | 


plicd power; that Congress was prohibited from 


| passing any law upon that subject prior to 1808; | 
and that that implied the power of prohibition í 
after that period. No doubi the proposition of the | 


gentleman is correct, that if Congress desircs to 
reopen the traffic, with all of its countless evils 
to the country, it can do so to-morrow by the 
repeal of laws now in force. There is no doubt 
about that proposition, and the force of his rea- 


‘| soning is manifest, when you bring it Lo bear upon | 

another provision of the Constitution. The Con- | 
l stitution, after enumerating various powers, con- f 
ii fers upon Congress authority— 


“To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatso- 
ever, over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) 


as may, by cession of particular States, and the acceptance 
of Congress, become the seat of Government of the United 
States, and to exercise like authority over all places pur- 
chased by the consent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arse- 
nals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings.” 

Now, it seems to be plain that as the Constitu- 
tion has conferred upon Congress exclusive power 
of legislation in certain particular cases only, it is 
necessarily and clearly implicd that Congress shall 
not exercise exclusive powér of legislation in any 
other cases than those enumerated; and I insist 
that the position occupied by the gentleman in 
reference to the power of Congress to protect sla- 
very in the Territories, while they remain such, 
is as unsupported by the Constitution as the other 
doctrine that Congress possesses power to exclude 
slavery from all of our national Territories. 

But; sir, there is another subject—one of such 
momentous importance that I might well hesitate 
to approach it. I refer to the doctrine which has 
been broached upon this floor and supported with 
ahility—that a State hasa right to secede from tho 
Union, and that this right grows out of the pecu- 
liar relations which these States occupy to each 


; other. 


I believe, sir, the first speech which was made 
upon this subject came from the gentleman from 
Alabama, (Mr. Curry;] and while bis remarks in 
everything except this sentiment bore an admira- 
ble face, exhibiting not only superior ability, but 
a familiar acquaintance with the subject of dis- 
cussion; while such was the fact, yet, it seemed 
to me that his cloguence lost all its force in his 
endeavors to make it appear plausible that any 
State had the right to secede from the Union. 

Mr. Clerk, if there has ever been a political in- 


| stitution organized among men, rising infinitely 


above all other institutions, it is that feature of 
our Government which unites the various States 
of the Confederacy together, forming the Union 
of the States; and whenever you talk about dis- 


| solving the Union, you touch the great heart of 


the American people. It seems to me there is no 
occasion, there never can be an occasion, for dis- 
cussing the propriety or possibility of dissolving 
the Union in advance of some overwhelming ne- 
cessity, which requires this policy as the only 
mode of maintaining the liberties of the people. 

But, sir, I desire, instead of advancing views of 
my own upon this subject, to present the views 
of some of the most distinguished statesmen of 
the nation, who were instrumental not only in the 
formation of the Government, but who have de- 
voted their lives in maintaining it, and in impress- 
ing upon the people of the Union the necessit 
for its preservation. LT have before me a remark 
of Mr. Pinckney, of South Carolina, submitted 
by him to the convention which framed the Con- 
stitution, in connection with a draft which he sub- 
mitted to that body, He said: 


“J apprehend that the true intention of the States in unit- 
ing is to have a firm national Government, capable of cf- 


| fectually executing its acts and dispensing its benefits and 


protection. In it can alone be vested those powers and 
prerogatives which more particularly distinguish a sover- 
cign State. The members, which compose the superin- 
tending Government, are to be considered as parts of a great 


| whole, and only suffered to retain the powers necessary to 
: the administration of their State systems.’? 


Patrick Henry, who is well known to have op- 
posed the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
because he believed it conferred too much power 
upon the Federal Government, in his remarks, in 
1798, when the resolutions of Virginia had began 
to excite public attention, said: 

“If am asked what is to be done when a people feel 
themselves intolerably oppressed, my answer is ready: Over- 
turn the Government; but do not, F beseech you, carry 
matters to this length without provocation. Wait, at least, 
until some infringement is made upon your rights which 
cannot otherwise be redressed, for if ever you recur to an- 
other change, you may bid adicu forever to representative 
government. You can never exchange the present Gov- 
ernment, but for 2 monarebhy.??— Wire's Life of Henry, page 
393-395. 

Mr. Clay said: 


“We know not from what quarter the bolt of disunion 


| may be hurled; it may be from the South, it may be from 


the North. But we know when it will fall, it will fall upon 
the grave of our liberty.”” 


But, sir, among the great men which this coun- 
3 > D 


i try has produced—and it has been truly prolific 
y Pp YE 


in great statesmen and warriors—no one has a 
stronger hold on the affections of the American 
people, with a single exception, than Andrew 
Jackson; not only for his achievements in defend- 


Ke : A : 
ing his country in war, but eminent, if for no 
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other act of his life, for that proclamation made 
to the people of one of the southern States which 
had enacted an ordinance which was regarded as 
hostile to the Union. If his reputation depended 
‘upon no other act of his life than this, it would 
alone place his among 


“The immortal names that were not born to die.” 


In speaking on this subject, he said: 


It [the Federal Government] is a Government in which 
all the people are represented; which operates directly on 
the people individually, not upon the States; they retain 
all the power they did not grant. But each State having 
expressiy parted with so many powers as to constitute, 
jointly with the other States, a single nation, cannot, from 
that period, possess any right to secede, because such se- 
cession does not break a league, but destroys the unity or 
a nation, and an injury to that unity is not only a breach 
which would result trom the contravention of a compact, 
but it is an offense against the whole Union.” 


These, sir, are the sentiments of Andrew Jack- 
son, as announced to the American people in 1832; 
and, in the same connection, the same great states- 
man, in an appeal well calculated to arouse the 
loftiest patriotism, said: 


«There is yet time to show that the gescendants of the 
Pinekneys, the Sumters, the Rutledges, and of the thousand 
other names which adorn the pages of your revolutionary 
history, will not abandon that Union, to support which so 
many of them fought and bled and died. J} adjure you, as 
you honor their memory; as you love the cause of free- 
dom, to which they dedicated their tives; as you prize the 
peace of your country, the lives of its best citizens, and 
your own fair fame—-to retrace your steps. Snatch trom 
the archives of your State the disorganizing edict ot its con- 
vention; bid its members to reassemble, and promulgate 
the decided expression of your will to remain in the path 
which alone can conduct you to su ety, prosperity, and 
honor; tell them that compared to disanion all other evils 
are tight, because that brings an accumulation of all; de- 
clare that you will never take the field unless the star- 
spangled banner of your country shail float over you; that 
you will not be stigmatized when dead, and dishonored 
and scorned while you live, as the authors of the first at- 
tack on the Constitution of your country.” 


But, sir, the other great patriot who is to be 
placed first in the roll of distinguished statesmen, 
not only in this, but in all other lands, in his Fare- 
well Address tothe American people, thus speaks 
of the relation of the people to the Unien: 


«This Government, the offspring of your ci 
fluenced and unawed, adopted upon full inv 
mature deliberation, completely free in its jx 
the distribution of its powers uniting security viih energy, 
and containing within itself a provision for its owa amend- 
ment, hasa just claim to your confidence and \ cur support. 
Respect for its authority, compliance with its huvs, acqui- 
escence in its measures, are duties enjoined by the fun 
mental maxims of true liberty. The bs of our political 
system is the right of the people to mal d alter their 
constitutions of government. But the Constitution which 
‘at any time exists, until changed by the evpiicit and au- 
thentie act of the whole people, is sacredly ubligatory upon 
all. ‘The very idea of the power and the rigit ofthe people 
to establish government, presupposes tl Ly of every in- 
dividual to obey the established government’? 

There can be no dismemberment of this Repub- 
lic except by the explicit act of those who created 
it~—the people of the whole Uiion. 

But something was said yesterday about the 
higher-law doctrine—a doctrine the most mis- 
chicvous—which has been ad vacated in some por- 
tions of this Confederacy 
that this doctrine of secession ts of the same char- 
‘acter. It has no warrant in ihe Constitution; it 
does not spring out of any avi of Congress; it does 
not result from any compact, and if the right is 
asserted, il is asserted as a doctrine higher than 
any human enactment. On looking into the his- 
tory of this subject of secession, Í find that it 
sprung up in the same portion of the country in 
which the other higher-law doctrine sprung. Mr. 
Benton says: 


<c The doctrine of secession—the right of a State or a com- 
bination of States to withdraw from the Union—was born 
of that war-—[that of 1812.} It [the war] was repugnant to 
the New Engiand States, and opposed by them; not with 
arms, but with arguments and remonstrance and refusal to 
vote supplies. ‘They had a convention, famous under the 
name of Hartford, to which the design of secession was 
imputed. 

* At the time of its first appearance the right of secession 
was repulsed and repudiated by the Democracy generally, 
and in a large degree by the Federal party; the difference 

- between a union and a league being better understood at 
that time, when so many of the fathers of the new Govern- 
ment were still alive. The leading language in respect to 
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it south of the Potomac was, that no State had n 
withdraw fromthe Union; that it required the same power 
to dissolve as to form the Union; and that any attempt to 
dissolve it, or to obstruct the action of constitutional laws. 
was treason.” : 


In this same connection I desire to incorporate 
into the few remarks I am uttering, the views of 
one of the ripest scholars and purest statesmen 
which this or any other land has produced—Mr. 
Grimke, one of the most distinguished sons of 
South Carolina. This language was used in an 
address on the duties of the American orator. It 
is as follows: 

“ Onc theme of duty still remains, and I have placed it 
alone because of its peculiar dignity, sacredness, and im- 
portance. Need I tell you that f speak of the Union of the 
States? Let the American orator discharge all other duties 
but this, if indeed it be not impossible, with the cnergy and 
eloquence of John. Rutledge, und the disinterested fidelity 
of Robert Morris, yet he shall be accounted a traitor if he 
attempt to dissolve the Union. His name, illustriousas it 
may have been, shall then be gibbetcd on every hill-top 
throughout the land, a monument of his crime and punish- 
ment and of-the shame and grief of his country.”? 

But, sir, in the midst of these discordant ele- 
ments, while the South may have just ground to 
complain that in the North a sectional organiza- 
tion has been formed to make war upon one of 
their domestic institutions, while we are passing 
through vicissitudes and storms of passion excited 
by this organization against our brethren of the 
South and their domestic institutions, which even 
threaten the permanence of our Union, there is 
one pillar of State which never has been shaken; 
there is one arbiter for the settlement of the va- 
rious questions which may spring up between 
the States which is entitled to our fullest confi- 
dence; I refer to that element of our nation’s 
greatness, the Supreme Court of the United States; 
and, sir, while I adopt language, uttered more than 
thirty years ago, with reference to that august 
tribunal, ï insist that it is more applicable at the 
present moment than at any previous period to 
the venerable men upon that bench: 

“ They have performed their constitutional duties, neither 
awed by power, nor influenced by patronage, nor seduced 
by talents and learning, nar corrupted by wealth, serene, 
courteous, and dignified; amidst intimidation and calumny 
they have never forgotten what was duc to their own honor 
and usefulness, or to the character of their country. The 
passions and prejudices that have made war against them, 
the envy, disappointment, and scifishness which have as- 


| sailed them, the talents and learning, the political and per- 


gonal influence that have resisted them, the party violence 
andsectional feclings which have risen up for their destruc- 
tion, have only served to brighten their reputation, to endear 
them to their country, and to make them the pride and 
honor, as they have been the good genius, of these United 
States. ‘I'he wise and peaceful spirit of the hall of justice 
has taken the place of the insatiable sword, of the cruelty 
and violence of war, and of the arrogance and ainbition of 
the warrior.” 

There is one fact which will not be overlooked 
by the country, and that is, that these extreme 
views, whether expressed North or South, do not 
come from the immediate vicinity of that line 
which divides the non-slaveholding from the slave- 
holding States. Itisa remarkable fact, that while 
gentlemen from the old State of South Carolina and 
from the newer State of Mississippi—States en- 
tirely removed from the non-slaveholding States— 
express upon this floor extreme views of hostility 
to the permanency of our Union; on the other 
hand gentlemen living in the extreme North, in 
Massachusetts and other extreme States, far re- 
moved from the real clement of agitation, give 
utterance to feclings of stern hostility to the South. 
The citizens upon that line, which these ficree po- 
litical elements would make a wall of fire or a 
torrent of blood, viewing impartially the institu- 
tions of the several States, cultivating conserva- 
tive feelings and sentiments of fraternal affection, 
will never listen to the malignant counsels of dis- 
union, come from what quarter they may. 

Ihave the honor to represent in part one of the 
conservative States of this Confederacy—the State 


| of Indiana—and, sir, I know that that State, while 


the memory of the past still lingers around her, 
while she remembers that carly period of her his- 
tory—the period referred to by the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Corwrs,] in his elo- 
quent remarks a few days since—when a most 


right to 
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implacable foe was armed against her-—the- Indi- 
ansof the western wilderness; when themothers of 
Indiana, with their children, fled to the hospitable 
homes of the gallant State of Kentucky, to escape 
the tomahawk and the scalping-knife; and-when 
the gallant men of Kentucky, with her own hardy. 
pioneers, met that foe upon her western frontier 
and drove them back; while she remembers. that 
upon her soil sleeps the ashes of many of the gal- 
lant sons of that sister State, never will she con- 
sent that that beautiful river which runs between 
her and that glorious State shall be the boundary 
between severed and hostile nations. No, sir, she 
will never consent to that. The people of Indiana 
have listened to the counsels of Washington: 

“The unity of government which constitutes you one 
people, is also now dear to you. It is justly so, for itis a 
main pillar in the edifice ot your real independence ; the 
support of your tranquillity at home; your peace abroad; of 
your safety; of your prosperity; of that very liberty which 
you so highly prize. But, as it is easy to foresee that, from 
different causes and from different quarters, much pains . 
will be taken, many artifices employed, to weaken in your 
minds the conviction of this truth; as this is the point in 
your political fortress, against which the batteries of internal 
and external encmics will be most constantly and actively 
(though often covertly and insidiously) directed ; it is of 
infinite moment that. you should properly estimate the im- 
mense value of your national Union to your collective and 
individual happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, 
habitual, and immovable attachment to it; accustoming 
yourselves to think and speak of it as of the palladium of 
your political safety and prosperity ; watching for its preser- 
vation with jealous anxicty; discountenancing whatever 
may suggest even a suspicion that it can in any event be 
abandoned ; and indignantly frowning upon the first dawn- 
ing of every attempt to alienate any portion of our country 
from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now 
link together its various parts.’? 


Indiana will not'shrink from the responsibilities 
she has assumed in becoming a member of this 
Confederacy. She has counted the cost of this 
Union, and is prepared to sustain it at every sac- 
rifice save that of honor and justice. If her rights 
shall be assailed, she will appeal for justice to the 
people, to the States, to the Congress, to the Su- 
preme Court of the Union, with confidence that 
justice will not be denied her, even if delayed for 
the time. With her consent no parricidal hand 
‘<in theinsolence of pride orthe madness of power” 
shall touch the Constitution for its destruction, 
She will only consent that the Union shall be dis- 
solved when, in the lapse of ages, its illustrious 
career shall be completed, and when the elements 
themselves shall be dissolved with fervent heat. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE took the floor. 

Mr. STANTON. Will the gentleman permit 
us to make an experiment in the way of voting 
for Speaker ? : . 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Wehave'so often 
tried and failed, that I hope the gentleman will not 
insist now. 

Mr. STANTON. I move, if there be no objec- 
tion, that the House proceed to vote for Speaker, 
with a call of the House first, if necessary. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I will consent after 
I shall have oceupied a very short time. 

Mr. STANTON. Very well. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I do not know, 
Mr. Clerk, whether it is in my power to submit 
anything to this. House, in addition to what has 
been said, that can influence its opinions or con- 
trol its judgment on the grave and important ques- 
tions that are before it. Nor is it my intention 
to speak at any great length on the themes that 
have becn propounded here for the consideration 
of the country. I deem, however, that what has 
been suggested merits our grave and considerate 
attention—not, sir, in ‘the spirit of an idle decta- 
mation that may excite and agitate while it does 
not decide; nor yet, sir, in any rhetorical sense, 
but only with.a just appreciation of truth, anda 
serious intent to examine, scrutinize, and argue 
the questions that are before us. 

Sir, it has been asserted that we are in the midst 
of acrisis; and the evidence has been adduced here, 
day upon day for these many days, and has gone 
throughout the country, proving to its every sense 
and to its every fear, that, indeed, a crisis. 18 upon 
us. Indeed, I may say, sir—dnd I say it with 


all seriousness: and earnestness—that a series of 
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convulsions have visited and are visiting the Re- 
public.’ Atonetime it is “ The Impending Crisis 
of the South: How to Meet it.” At another time 
itis an armed and warlike invasion, perceptible 
to the general sense, visiting and invading the soil 
of a neighboring State. And, now, the whole 
South; inflamed by these dircful cvents, and ex- 
asperated to-madness, simultaneously arise and 
demand that there be a stay of action, and that 
they who aspire to patriotism bend themselves to 
the task of resisting the storm. ; 

Sir, as an’ humble Representative of a constit- 
uency that has always stood by the Union and 
the guarantees of the Constitution, I come for- 
ward this day and declare that, with those con- 
stituents by my side, where danger is, there I will 
be; and that, whenever the flag of rebellion or ser- 
vile insurrection is clevated, we conservative men 
of the North will be there to resist and suppress 
it. We will be there as dwellers in no one local- 
ity, as inhabitants of no one State; but as the 

roud citizens of the greatest Republic the world 
las ever seen. 
territory in every direction for the suppression 
of rebellion, and to proclaim safety and establish 
equity for the people. 

Sir, we are on the eve of important events. I 
am no alarmist. T have no belief in the disrup- 
tion of this Union. The blood that has been shed, 
and the efforts that have been made for it, are all 
too valuable thus to be dissipated and dispersed 
in afrozen air. The Union will continue, pro- 
gress, and culminate to its destined glory. But. 
yet, none the less are we on the eve of important 
events, They are rife about us. They load the 
atmosphere. They are declared in every news- 
paper paragraph. They are exhibited in every 
countenance, and heard in every speech. It is 
idle for gentlemen hore on this occasion to ery 
t peace,” while peace is a delusion, or to cvade 
the true question which the country has presented 
to us, and which that country wills that we de- 
termine. 

I sympathize, sir, deeply sympathize with our 
friends at the South, who now are in fearful 
trepidation of the incendiary’s torch, and of the 
assassin’s knife, and who tremble as upon the vol- 
cano of servile insurrection. F sympathize with 
those emotions of kindred affection which press 
the father to the bosom of his wife, clasp the 
mother with the daughter, and brother and sister 
together; and I censure and reprobate that which 
has occurred and is occurring all over the North, 
endangering the peace of the Union, and teaching 
rebellion to its Constitution. But, sir, while L 
sympathize with these emotions, there are others 
of a more pleasant nature which engage my whole 
heart, and which, as I scrutinize the horizon of 
the North, aspire for uttcrance at this fearful hour. 
Į sce there myriads upon myriads of sober, carn- 
est, and fearless men gathering in their strength 
to assert the dignity of the Constitution, and to 
maintain the integrity of the Union. It is of no 
avail for gentlemen upon this floor to deny their 
force, or to endeavor to invalidate their effect. 
What, I am asked here, is the use, what the pur- 


pose, and above all what the efficacy of Union | 


meetings? Sir, permit me to demand in return, 
what is the use of aggregated and associated ac- 
tion? Where is the use of thought, and what the 
propricty of its enunciation, if there be no pro- 
priety, no usc in these Union meetings? Do gen- 
tlemen discover virtue only in our ballots? Do 
they ask only for that legal determination and 
decision of questions which the ballot-box fur- 
nishes ? 
the people for that very act of decision; they are 
but the preliminaries of the final decree. Who- 
ever, therefore, may conspicuously embark in and 
characterize with their names the Union meetings 
of the North, eloquent as may be the speaker, 
and patriotic the sentimenis addressed to them, 


nothing is of moment save that the masses who | 


compose them are the true children of the Repub- 
He, and that thousands upon thousands of those 


who hitherto have sustained the Constitution and | 


supported the Union, are yet awake to their im- 
portance, nor will permit detriment to either while 
life continues and honor survives. 

Mr. Clerk, there have been many grave and 
important questions discussed recently upon this 
floor, some of which have been pertinent and 
some foreign to the occasion. Many of them 
have been foaded with grave complaints, in vari- 


We will advance throughout its | 


Why, sir, these mectings but prepare | 


| lossal legs clun 


ous quarters, of the political direction of the times 3; 


observed in sections, localities, and States, and 
arguments have been adduced upon this floor, and 
interrogatories heard and answered in the fierce 
conflicts of local grievances, and the congressional 
settlement of the disputes of a warm political 
canvass. 
interesting, at least to their immediate parties, 
have produced on my mind but the one convie- 
tion—that the Union is in no danger. Sir, such 
feelings are but the effervescence of local excite- 
ment, the irritation of personal gricf. Let them 
alone, sir. The more deeply engrossed by them 
are the sections, the better established and the 


more strong will be the Union. 
| Itis but the annealing process, which makes į 
| the more ductile the interests and tractable the 


opinions of parts to the gencral welfare of the 
whole. But among these escapades there was 
one of more significance than others, and to me, 
T confess, matter of painful importance. If refer 
to the assured action and the peremptory excela- 
mation of the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. Corwix.] When I entered these doors, I 
supposed that on the one side and the other of the 
House were arrayed the two large parties into 
which the polities of the country are divided, and 
over one of which, I was under the impression, 
was installed as its recognized and admired leader 


| an honorable Senator from my own State—one 


upon whose shoulders had been imposed the 
whole burden of the political contest which recent- 
ly transpired within our Stat borders. Must I 


confess it, sir? Iwas not prepared, at the moment, 


at least, for the sad catastrophe which awaited | 


him at the hands of the honorable gentleman I 
have referred to. 

He announced to us that he was the embodi- 
ment of the great Republican party, and as the 
announcement was made, methought E saw the 
unhappy fall of the great Senator who formerly 
had controled Republican destinies, and who, 
even then, impressed his opinions upon the party 
erced— 

“ From mom to noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A summers day?— 

while far above the majestic ruin, stretching its 
scaly folds full many a rood along, [laughter,] 
there arose the magnificent and colossal propor- 
tions of the gentleman from Ohio. [Renewed 
laughter.] There he stood; to the one of his co- 

g, as I thought, the constitutional 
friends of the fugitive slave law; about the other 
were to be seen gathering the friends of a high 
protective tariff, while underneath pecped about, 
in dire dismay, the great forsaken multitude, who, 
saw neither in fugitive slave law, nor yet in high 
protective tariff, the representation of their prin- 
ciples. Consternation sat in silence, brooding 
over the melancholy throng: that old party; that 
new leader; that rum. Indeed, sir, it was, to my 
devotional mind, but another Hlusiration of the 
scriptural truth, that pouring new wine into old 
bottles is destructive to the whole concern. [Laugh- 


| ter.] I would now inquire, under permission, sir, 


whether, installed, instituted, and established in 
his high office, this gentle marshal, with baton in 
hand, is recognized by that great and formidable 


party as its leader? Ihave heard suspicions that | 


it is notso; thatsome have even doubted his mfal- 
libility. Thave seen occasional signs of open mu- 
tiny; and I am quite sure that, if the discipline 
which we perceive to have prevailed so long on 
that side of the House is still to be asserted, the 
mutineers will be brought in open House to a 


drum-head court-martial, and strung up at the tap | 


of the drum. 

My friends of the cther side, no doubt, recog- 
nize the authority ef many of the public prints 
that are issued daily in the State of New York, 
and especially ef those which emanate from the 
city of New York. Upon an editorial tripod 
seated there is a Republican Pythoness, inflated 


with Republican inspiration, and redolent of its 


principles. Do gentlemen doubt the Sybil of the 
Evening Post? the oracular integrity of her prin- 
ciples, or the truth of her oracles? Sir, I know 
her divine authority among them, and [ would 
ask the House to listen, for a moment, to the 
oracular chant that has proceeded from the shrine, 
and to answer whether this new leader of a party 
is, in fact, recognized as such by those whom he 
aspires to command? 

Says this print, when animadverting upon one 


Thesc, however diversified and always | 


of the honorable gentleman’s public efforts in 
New York: 

“Even Corwin, whois perhaps the most crotchety [that 
is its opinion] as well as the most popular [that is mine 
also] of old Whig Republicans, failed to suggest his tariff 
specific, though he consumed an inordinate time in giving 
his auditors a needless lecture on the duty of obeying the law 
A the land, and recognizing their constitutional obligations. 
All the unrivaled resources of this most eloquent and en- 
tertaining orator were needed to gurnish the dose he so 
gravely administcred; and the fact that for two hours he 
managed to restrain the ‘irrepressible conflict? he excited 
in the swarming multitude of his hearers, must be regarded 
as the highest proof of his oratorical genius. The people 
have got beyond the common-place political A B C’s which 
he ineuleated with the emphasis of a discoverer.” 


The criticism continucs: 


“Jf the meeting had been composed of savages, entirely 
unacquainted with civil government, or of John Browns, 
eager for an invasion of Harper’s Ferry, Mr. Corwin could 
not have urged, in more expostuiating terms, the duty of 
submission to constituted authority. Now, the orator does 
not mean any harm, but he ought to know that such exhort- 
ations are as out of place in a Republican meeting as would 
be a plea for a protective tarif. ‘They are as insulting to the 
law-abiding, conservative masses of the North, as a remon- 
strance against burglary or street fights would be when ad- 
dressed to a congregation of Quakers. ‘Truly the schooi- 
master is abroad.” 

But the vials of prophetic wrath were not yet 
discharged. The hapless orator was destined to 
get harsher measure; and, however we may doubt 
of the contortions which inspired the judgment, 
these, probably, can be none of the contortions 
which it produced. The Pythoness proceeds: 

“We have obstived also in Mr. Corwin's recent 
speeches graver faults than those of bad taste, to which we 
need but allude, namely, the lugging in of doctrines not recog- 
nized by the Republican creed, and exceedingly odious to a 
large portion of the party. While the Republicans are dis- 
posed to make all allowances for the eccentricities of men, 
who, like the Bourbons, never learn or forget anything, 
they rather object to an orators using the Republican plat- 
form for the purpose of chanting the praises of Millard Fill- 
more, or of inoculating the Republican organization with 
the exploded heresies of a deceased party.” 

Leader, where now is thy baton? Thy follow- 
ers, where? The sad spectacle of an army with- 
outa chief, or a chief without soldiers, is equally 
to be deprecated and deplored; and when a largely 
triumphant party, advancing under banners to 
martial music, proclaims its approaching triumph, 
would it not be well, sir, before entering upon the 
contest, that the party should be assured of a 
leader, and the rampant leader be fortified by a 
party? Iam no political tactician, sir; but to an 
unsophisticated mind, it must seem that otherwise 
there will be great danger of their common dis- 
comfiture, and of the complete success of their 
adversaries. 

Sir, I may be permitted now, for a very few 
moments, to advert to that which I conceive to be 
the grave and important question of this discus- 
sion. Itis not what has occurred in the past, nor 
yet is it referable to dangers inthe future. Hisa 
question which exists in the present; and to that 
question I would now recall the attention of gen- 
tlemen here to-day; and I ask them, in all fairness 
and sincerity, to give attention to my statements; 
if wrong, impeach them; if right, admit them; and, 
above ail, permit them to have their due force and 
effect. I ask, Mr. Clerk, for the reading of the 
resolution of the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. 
Crarx.} 

While the Clerk was looking for the resolution, 

Mr. GROW said: We will take it in any shape 
you choose to putit, 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Oh, no, my friend; 
I do not want it in any shape. I choose to have 
it in its true and reai shape. 

Mr. STANTON. Task the gentleman from 
New York if he will also have the Utica resolu- 
tions read. [Laughier.] 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. If my friend de- 
sires information of those resolutions I shall be 
pleased to assist him. If he desires to aid me, I 
answer that f am sufficiently informed. He refers 
to the meeting at Utica—!I commend him to the 
meeting at Philippi. [Laughter.] . 

The resolution offered by Mr. Ciarx, of Mis- 
souri, on the first day of the session, was read as 
follows: 

Whereas certain members of this House, now in nom- 
ination for Speaker, did indorse and recommend the book 
hereinafter mentioned, 

Resolved, That the doctrines and sentiments of a cer- 
tain book, called “The impending Crisis of the South: 
How to Mect it,” purporting to have been written by one 
Hinton R. Helper, are insurrectionary and hostile to the 
domestice peace and tranquillity of the country, and that no 
member of this House who has indorsed and recommended 
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it, or the compend from it, is fit to be Speaker of this 
House. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Now, Mr. Clerk, 
the resolution which has been read is not, in my 
judgment, sufficiently comprehensive in its terms; 
it is not sufficiently declaratory of the effect of the 
work to which it alludes, not only upon the indi- 
vidual, but on the party of which he is a member. 
I start with the proposition that the doctrines of- 
that book are the doctrines, in fact, of the Repub- 
lican party, and that if it is unfit to charge with 
the duties of the Speaker’s chair any gentleman 
who has subscribed to those doctrines, itis equally 
unfit and improper that the destinies of the coun- 
try should be lntrusted to a party which pro- 
fesses the same principles. Nor Is this a new 
proposition. Not many weeks since, the whole | 
country was startled with an insurrectionary move- 
ment upon the soil of Virginia. In the dead of 
the night the peace of a quiet Virginia hamlet was | 
disturbed. It was fearfully invaded; its citizens 
were affrighted, and martial law was proclaimed. 
Though for the most part those who were di- 
rectly instrumental in that act have paid the for- 
feit of their crime, though many of them have 
expiated their guilt upon the gallows, yet at the 
time the event oceurred, and everywhere since, 
and to-day at the North, South, East, and West, 
is the inquiry still urged, what cause was there 
which could possibly have influenced these men 
to thcir ruffian’s work—to the perpcetration -of 
such inconceivable horrors? Atfirstit was charged 
upon the great leader of the Republican party, 

1LLIaM H. Sewarp; thatit was the true, proper, 
and logical effect of his speech pronounced at 
Rochester, October 25, 1858. That the true cf- 
fect of that speech may appear, I will read an 
extract from it: Í 

« Pree labor and slave labor—these antagonistic systems | 
are continually coming into close contact, and collision 
results. Shall Ltell you what this collision means? ‘They 
who think it is accidental, unnecessary, the work of inte 
ested or fanatical agitators, aud therefore ephemeral, m 
take the ease altogether. It is an irrepressible conflict be- 
tween opposing and enduring forces, and it means that the | 
United States must and will, sooner or later, become either 
entirely a slavebolding nation, or entirely a free-labor na- j 
tion. Either the cotton and rice fields of South Carolina 
and the sugar plantations of Louisiana will ultimately be 
titled by tree labor, and Charleston and New Orleans be- 
como marts for legitimate merchandise alone, or else the 
ryc fields and wheat fields of Massachusetts and New York 
mast again be surrendered by their farmers to slave culture 
and ta the production of slaves, and Boston and New York 
breonis oneg more markets for trade in the bodies and souls 
of men.’ 


It must be confessed that upon the careful read- 
ing of this extract from that speech, there would 
seem to be some cause or reason for the conclu- 
sion at which many arrived, that the orator fur- 
nished the incentive to those who engaged in the 
Harper’s Ferry infamy. But the friends of that 
gentleman interposed this plea in his behalf, 
namely, that it was but a figure of rhetoric; that 
the collision alluded to, the irrepressible conflict 
asserted, was but the harmless conflict of tdeas, 
and that he should not be held responsible for nat- 
ural violence who had but counseled intellectual 
war. However indisposed gentlemen may have 
previously been to give to the great Senator the 
benefit of this plea, for my part Lam quite disposed 
to doit now. His friends may, for aught 1 shall 
object, securely insist upon their peaceful con- | 
struction ofa declaration of war. {waive theargu- | 
ment at this point, in view of the immeasurably 
more important evidence now attained—evidence 
which seems to fix upon Wixitam H. SEWARD, 
and upon the whole Republican party the re- 
sponsibility of the murderous excesses of John 

Brown and his associates in crime. 

It should be remembered that the invasion of 
Harper’s Ferry occurred on the night of the 16th 
of October last. It was not until the 26th day of 
the ensuing November that, through the columns 
of the New York Herald, were disclosed to the 
country the secret causes and the complicity there- 
in of Republican leaders. Then, for the first 
time, did the publie Icarn that a sceret poison had 
for four months been in industrious circulation 

_through the vitals of the country; and then, for 
the first time, was it known that the circulators | 
were the leaders, the counselors and advisers of 
the Republican party. ‘Lhe indisputable facts 
of the case may thus be stated: A volume, enti- 


ded “The Impending Crisis of the South: Hew 
to Meet it,” had been written and published by 
one Hinton Rowan Helper. This book, having į 


t 
| passed several editions, was at length submitted 
to various Republican gentlemen, both in Con- ; 


gress and elsewhere, and by them was both rec- 
ommended and its circulation provided for. I 
should here, however, be permitted to premise 
that into whatever course the argument may: be 
forced by the defense interposed, the principal fact, 
above all others incontestably proved, is that the 
doctrines and principles of the Helper original 
volume of four hundred pages, are directly sanc- 
tioned and approved of by the Republican party, 
and not merely the compendium of but two hun- 
dred pages. 

I will now, sir, dircet the attention of the House 
to a few paragraphs from both the book and com- 
pendium. Ido not intend to detain the House 
longer than suficient only to learn the nature of 
the volume, and to infer from its character the 


of the House. In one portion of the work, after 
having spoken of the mineral and other wealth of 
the Sowh, this language is held: 

“ But of what avail is all this latent wealth? Of what 
avail will it ever be, so Jong lavery is pennitted to play 
the dog in the manger? ‘Po these queries there can be but 
one reply : Slavery smusé be throttled ; the South, so great 
and so glorious by nature, must be reclaimed from her in- 
famy and degradation ; our cities, fields, and forests must 
be Kept intact from the uusparing monster; the various and 
ample resources of our vast domain, subterrancous as well 
as superficial, must be developed, and made to contribute 
to our pleasures and to the necessities of the world.” 


It is to be observed that the force, effect, and 
direction of this paragraph, are entirely towards 
violence—towards organized, physical violence. 
There is no oratorical trope, no figure of clo- 
quence resorted to with which to impress more 
vividly the mind, That which in it is most sig- 
nificant is, that it counsels that by an act of vio- 
lence directed towards the institution of slavery 
it musi be throttled and exterminated, 

I now proceed to another extract. 


At another 


nage of the book this language is used: 
to) D d 


deprived by an inhuman oligarchy { 
ofthe Revolution left unfinished itis our duty to complete,” 

Hore once more I pause, and ask those within 
reach of my voice, what is the plain significance 
of this phraseology? Does it contemplate peace- 
ableaction, moral persuasion; docs it contemplate 
speech-making from the stump, or law cnactments 
within deliberative assemblies? or rather, does it 
not refer to arms, to the murderous assanlt, the 
cruel invasion, the stern defense, and the ultimate 
success which crowned the war of our Revolu- 
tion and blesses it tous? Sir, this language is 
addressed to sway the passions; ¢ 
to provoke and inflame prejudice. It is clear, dis- 
tinct, and unmistakable to the onc point, that the 
institution of slaycry, as sure as it exists, must 
be exterminated by the same physical power which 
cast off the yoke of Great Britain, aud gave these 
colonies their freedom in the war of the Revolu- 


i} tion, 


; Again, sir, says this learned doctor: 


We demand our rights: 
for you to decide wh 
or by violence ; for, W 
are determined to have 

The alternative then, is this, that unless the 
slaves be voluntarily manumitted, unless those in 
bondage are permitted to go free peaceably, vio- 
lence will be applied to the solution of the problem 


te 


jt one way or the other.?? 


result of the action which is proposed by the gen 
temen who indorse and respond to the doctrine 
of this infamous Helper book. 


and to the country the nature of the opinions here 
contained, and the direction which is sought to 
be taken and which is pointed out by the counsels 


therein indicated, let us sce who they are who 


ance of their judgments to it. The fact has been 
brought to the attention of the House, that the 


| recorded these words: 


“Ihave 
deep attention. It seems to be a work of great merit, rich, 


doctrines held by gentlemen upon the other side i 


and it is tended | 


may follow, we | 


and total emancipation is,thus to he the desired | 


Having to this extent disclosed to the House 


give the sanction of their names and the counten- ; 


ead the ‘Impending Crisis of the South? with | 


| for your own sakes 


i fathers founde: 


+ trac 


as to abolish idols. 


Hon. Witriam H. Sewarp, after having perused || pound, in more nerv 
’ ZI | 


the entire work in which such doctrines are found, |; 


yet accurate, in statistical information, andlogical in analy- 
sis.” 4 : : 

Again follows a recommendation, to the same 
effect, from the Rev. Theodore Parker, Cassius 
M: Clay, and Joshua R. Giddings of Ohio. As 
this latter gentleman is in full communion with 
the party which sits upon the other side of the 
House, I will take the liberty to repeat his reecom- 
mendation for their edification and our informa- 
tion. He says: : 

“Tt is a manual for the times, calculated to mect the pop~ 
ular demand for information upon the great question of the 
age” : 

Then, sir, the New York Tribunce—that paper 
which incontestably is the advocate of the doctrine 
entertained by my friends upon the other side, 
and which is the exponent at all times of their 
proper principles, says: 

Fortunate, indeed, are the non-slaveholding whites,. 
that they have found such a spokesman; one who utters no 
stammering, hesitating, nor uncertain sound, who possesses 
a perfect mastery of his mother tongue, who speaks as well 
from a long study and full knowledge of his subject.as from 


profound convictions, and in whose vocabulary the words 
fear and doubt seem to have no place.” 


And then the Evening Post says: 


sehe author has collected in a volume of some four hun- 
dred pages, the most compact and irresistible array of facts 
aud arguments, to prove the impoliey of slavery that we 
have encountered.” 


The Ohio Jeffersonian Democrat also says: 


“Jt is the greatest anti-slavery work ever issued from an 
American press.” 


Now, sir, I will put it to gentlemen. in ee 
part of this House to say whether every word, 
line, and sentence contained in this work—I refer 
not now to the compendium, to which J will soon’ 
pay my attention, and endeavor to enforce the 
distinction which holds between it and the prin- 
cipal work—whcether every sentence and principle . 
of this lurid and glowing Helper book, is not 
clearly and specifically indorsed by the gentle- 
man whose language Vhavecited? If that be so, 
let us advance one step further in our scrutinizing 
examination, and learn by what means it is that 
the work of emancipation is sought to be con- 
summated, At another pageoceurs this language: 


“Were we simply a Free-Soiler, or anything else less. than 
a thorough and uncompromising Abolitionist, we should 


| certainly tax our ability to the utmost to get upa cogent 


argument against the extension of slavery over any part of 
our domain where it does not now exist; but as our princi- 
ples are hostile to the institution even where it does exist, 
and, therefore, by implication and in fact, more hostile still 
to its introduction into new territory, we forbear the prepa- 
ration of any special remarks on this particular subject. 

« With regard to the unnational and demoralizing system 
of slavery, we believe the majority of northern people are 
too scrupulous. ‘They seem to think that it ts enough for 
them to be mere Free-Soilers, to keepin check the diffusive 


| element of slavery, and to prevent it from crossing over the 


bounds within which it is now regulated by municipal law. 
Remiss in their national duties, as we contend, they make 
no positive attack upon ihe institution in the southern 
States.” * * * * * * * k * 

“Preemen of the North! we earnestly entreat you to 
think of these things. Hitherto, as mere Free-Soders, you 
have approached but halt-way to the line of your duty; now, 
and for aurs and far. the purpose of per- 
eat Republic, which your fathers and our 
nseptennial streams of blood, we ask you, 
sto organize yourselves as one man under 
the banners of liberty, and to aid us in eeterminating sla- 
very, Which is the only thing that niilitates against our 
complete aggrandizenient as a nation. 

«In this estraordinary crisis of affairs, no man ean be 
a truc patriot without first becoming an Abolitionist? 


petuating this 


in all scriousne 


What, Mr. Clerk, is the meaning of the term 
‘* Abolitionist?”? We are left in no doubt, for the 
author of the work records the definition, and that 
definition is not obligatory on his compurgators, 
but approved by them, He says: 

« And here, perhaps, we may be pardoned for the digres- 
sion necessary to show the exact definition af the terms 
abolish, abolition, Abolitianis 

« Abolish, v. t. To make void; to annul; to abrogate 5 
applied chiefly and appropriately to established laws, con- 
s, rites, customs, and institutions; as ta abolish laws 
by a repeal, actual or virtual. To destroy o¢ put an endto ; 


« Abolition, x. The act of abolishing; or the state of 
being abolished; an annulling; ut destruetion ; as the 
abolition of laws, decrees, ordinances, rites, customs, Cte. 
The putting an end to slavery; emancipation. 

« Abolitionist, n. A person who fucors abolition, 
immediate emancipetion of slaves.’ 

Now, sir,could I here arise to my fectand pro- 
ous and compact language, 
the principle that is to guide and govern the great 
Republican party to its future, than is used here? 
It no longer consists with patriousm to relinquish 

x X. Here 
slavery to the custody of the States where it ex- 


or the 
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ists.. It must- be *‘ throttled.” The freemen of 
the North must no longer, as Free-Soilers, seek | 
torestrain slavery within its existing limits; they | 
must. direct their efforts against it where it exists; 
they must abolish it at once, by violence, and for- 
ever. This is abolition. He who practices it is 
an Abolitionist; and the party that accepts the 
doctrines is an Abolition party. 

I have already shown to you under whose au- 
thority this work was distributed among the peo- 
ple ofthe land. I will now proceed further with 
the attempt to prove that it is upon the responsi- 
bility also of gentlemen on the other side of the 
House that this book has received circulation in 
the North, and in various regions of the South. 

On the 9th day of March, 1859, there was a cir- 
cular drawn up, which contained this significant 
opinion: 

“Dear Sir: If you have read and critically examined 
the work, you will probably agree with us that no course 
of argument so successfully controverting the practice of 
slavery in the United States, and enforcing a precise and ad- 
equate view of its prostrating cffects, material and moral, 
has equaled that of the volume entitled ‘The Impending 
Crisis of the South: How to Meet it,’ by Hinton Rowan 
Helper, of North Carolina. x 

“ No other volume now before the public, as we conceive, 
is, in all respects, so well calculated to induce in the 
minds of its readers a decided and persistent repugnance 
to slavery and a willingness to colijperate in the effort to 
restrain the shameless advances and hurtful influences of 
that pernicious institution.” 


i 
it 


This opinion was indorsed by gentlemen who 
are Representatives upon this floor of constitu- 
encics in the North, in this language: 

We, the undersigned, members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the national Congress, do cordially indorse the 
opinion, and approve the enterprise set forth in the torego- 
ing cirewar: 


! would be expurgated, that members of Congress and other 


Schuyler Colfax, 
Anson Burlingame, 
Owen Lovejoy, 
Amos P. Granger, 
Edwin B. Morgan, 
Galusha A. Grow, 
Joshua R. Giddings, 
Edward Wade, 
Calvin C. Chatfec, 
William I Selsey, 
William A. foward, 
Henry Waldron, 
Jobn Sherman, 
George W. Palmer, 
Daniel W. Gooch, 
Henry D. Dawes, 
Justin S. Morrill, 

J, Washburn, jr, 

J. A. Bingham, 
William Kellogg, 

E. B. Wasbburne, 
Benjamin Stanton, 
Edward Dodd, 
Cydnor B. "Tompkins, 
John Covode, 

Cad. C. Washburn, 
Samuel G, Andrews, 


J. F. Farnsworth, 
C. L. Knapp, 


`R. B. Fenton, 


Philemon Bliss, 
Mason W. Tappan, 
Charles Case, 

'T. Davis, (Lowa,) 
James Pike, 
Homer Li, Royce, 
tsaiab D. Clawson, 
A. S. Murray, 
Robert B. Hall, 
Valentine B. Horton, 
Freeman H, Morse, 
David Kilgore, 
Willian Stewart, 
Samuel R. Curtis, 
Jobn M. Wood, 
Jobn M. Parker, 
Stephen C. Foster, 
Charles J. Gilman, 
Charles B. Hoard, 
Jobn Thompson, 

J. W. Sherman, 
Wiliam D. Brayton, 
James Buflinton, 

©. B. Matteson, 


| possible for the 


Richard Mott, 
George R. Robbins, 
Nathaniel B. Durfee, hzckiel P. Walton, 
Emory B. Pottle, James Wilson, 
DeWitt C. Leach, S.A. Purviance, 
John I. Potter, Franeis 5. Spinner, 
T. Davis, (Massachusetts,) Silas M. Burroughs. 


Abraham B. Olin, 
Sidney Dean, 


Here we have an indorsement of the accuracy 
and beneficial effect of the principal work itself. 
Another paragraph remarks upon the enterprise ii 
to which the sixty-eight members of the national 
Congress refer. Itis as follows: 


“Phe extensive circulation of a coptus compend of the 
work in question among the intelligent, liberty-loving vo- 
ters of the country, trrespeetive of party ity, would 
we believe, be productive of most beneficial results; and 
to this end we trust you will assist us in carrying out a ii 
plan we have devised tor the gratuitous distribution of one ii 
hundred thousand copies of such a compend, whieh, if 
contracted for and published, will contain about two hun- 
dred pages, and be bound in pamphlet form.” 


Now, a compend has but one significance. In! 
the language of the lexicographer, it is an abridg- 
ment, a summary, an epitome, the principal heads 
or general principles of a large werk or system. ; 
If the principle features of the work had been 
effaced from the compend, the opinions advanced 
in this circular would not have been sustained, in 
fact. The truth is, that the compend represents 
the intended action of these gentlemen, and they 
are as deeply responsible for it, as the compend 
was recommended to be copious. There have been | 
various defenses interposed. Among these de- | 
fenses, is the one that they who signed the paper | 
were ignorant of the contents of the compen- | 
dium. 

A letter has been produced to the House to sug- 
tain this position, and from which I will read. It 


i ered together and transferred into four equal gangs of 


f to by Mr. Blair; and as they do not appear in | 
| the compendium, it is an equally clear and satis- | 


is the letter of Mr. F. P. Blair, of Silver Spring. 
He says: 
t WASHINGTON City, December 6, 1859. 

“Dear Sir: I perecive that a debate has arisen in Con- 
gress in which Mr. Helper’s book, the * Impending Crisis,’ 
is brought up as an exponent of Republican principles. As 
the names of many leading Republicans are presented as 
recommending a compendium of the volume, it is proper 
that £ should explain how those names were obtained in 
advance of the publication. Mr. Helper brought his book to 
me at Silver Spring to examine and recommend, if { thought 
well of it, as a work to be encouraged by Republicans. £ 
had never seen it before. After its perusal, 1 either wrote | 
to Mr. Helper, or told him, that it was objectionable in many 
particulars, to which J adverted; and he promised me, in 
writing, that he would obviate the objections by omitting 
entirely or altering the matter objected to. 

“ Lunderstand that it was in consequence ofhis assurance 
to me that the obnoxious matter in the original publication 


influential men among the Republicans were induced to 
give their countenance to the circulation of the edition so 
to be expurgated.”? 

Now, it remains for me to show that, in the ab- 
sence of specifications by Mr. Blair, it is highly 
probable that the objectionable matter referred to 
by him was expurgated. In order to show this, I 


bring here to the attention of the House and of |! 


the country the fact that there was still more ob- 
jectionable and offensive matter contained in Hel- 
per’s principal work than any cited from the 
compendium. Among such matter is the follow- 
ing, and, until it be otherwise proved, we are to 
infer thatthese objectionable particulars which do 
not appear in the compend were those which were 
brought to Helper’s attention by Mr. Blair, and 
which, in truth, were subsequently expunged from 
the compend by Mr. Helper, according to his 
promise to Mr. Blair: 

“So it scems thatthe total number ofactual slave owners, 
including their entire crew of cringing lickspitues, against 
whom we have to contend, is but three hundred and forty- 
seven thousand five hundred and twenty-five. Against this 
army for the defense and propagation of slavery, we think 
it will be an easy matter, independent of the negroes—who, 
in nine eases out of ten, would be delighted with an oppor- 
tunity to cul their master’s throats—and without accepting 
ofa single reernit from cither of the free States, England, 
France, or Germany, to muster one at least three times as 
large and far more respectable, for its utter extinction. We | 
are determined to abolish slavery at all hazards; in defi- 
ance of ail the opposition, of whatever nature, which it is 
reoerats to bring against us. Of this they | 
muy take due notice, and govern themselves accordingly.” | 

Among other phrases that ocenr throughout the 
pages of the principal work, and which do not 
appear in this compendium, and which, therefore, 
it is fair to presume fell under the process of cx- 
cision are the following, which I will now read: 

“ Slaveholders are a nuisance.” 

“Yt is our imperative business to abate nuisances.” 

t We propose to exterminate this catalogue from begin- 
ning to end.” 

We believe that rripvrs are, asa general rule, less 
amenable to the moral Jaw than slavcholders.”? 
aveholders are more criminal than common nrurder- 


a 


34 


ers. 

« Slaveholders and slave traders are, as a general thing, 
unfit to occupy any honorable station in life.” 

“tis our honest conviction that all pro-slavery slave- 
hoiders, who are alone responsible for the continuance of 
the baneful instiintion among us, deserve to be at once re- 
duced to a parallel with the basest criminals that lie fetierad 
within the cells of our public prisons.” 

* Wore it possible that tae whole number could be gath- 


| 


licensed ROBBERS, Rurrians, THIEVES, and MURDERERS, 
society, we feel assured, would suffer less from their atroci- ; 


i 

ties than it dees now.” | 
: poe . | 

It is, therefore, fairly to be inferred that these | 
were exccptionable paragraphs that were referred | 


factory argument that Mr. Helper’s promise to 
Mr. Blair was observed, and that those who signed 
the cirenlar with the understanding that the ob- 
jectionable passages were to be omitted, are to be 
held to strict accountability for the passages which | 
i have read from the cémpend. But, sir, E con- | 
tend that in were this otherwise, in truth no} 
benefit can be derived from the position of these 

| 

H 


defendants. T have already shown, by the lan- 

guage which these gentlemen adopted, their rec- į 
ommendation and sanction were not of the com- 
pend; but of the opinions and doctrines contained 
in the original book; and that they advised that a 
copious compend of its principles and its leading 
features should be made and distributed through- 
out the land. What more? The work is des- 
ignated “ The Impending Crisis of the South— 
How to Meet it.” Apparently it has the good o 

the country stamped upon its title page, and those 
who open it for the first time must do so with 
the impression that they will find init a summary 


process for the relief of every evil and for the res- 
toration of peace and prosperity to the country. 
But there are others, sir, who have entertained 
Opposite views. They are men who stand in au- 
thoritative positions and who occupy places of 
trust. 

Among the names of those entertaming such 
opposite vietvs are the following, which I will 
now recite to the House: Horace Greeley, Jarnes 
Kelley, (Chairman State Central Committee of 
New York,) John A. Kennedy, (Chairman Re- 
publican General Committee of New York city,) 
John Jay, Thurlow Weed, Abram Wakeman, 
Wm. Henry Anthon, Wm. C. Bryant. And 
their views are forcibly expressed in this extract 
from their circular, which accompanied that in- 
-dorsed by the sixty-eight Republicans of the na- 
tional Congress: : 

“And it is very desirable that a cheap compend of its 
contents, fitted for gratuitous circulation, be now made 
and generally diffused in those States—Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Indiana and [ilinois—which are to decide the next 
presidential contest.”’ 

It was not then for the purpose of emancipatin 
slaves peaceably, but it was for the avowed an 
confessed purpose of carrying the next presiden- 
tial election that this compend was made and at- 
tempted to be circulated. Gentleman who use 
implements of this description are to be held ac- 
countable for their abuse. Now, if I shall show 
you that these recognized and accepted leaders of 
the Republican party have put forward these 
principles, and demanded this compendious pro- 
cess of action, in connection with avowed and 
known Abolitionists—as A bolitionists are defined 
in this book of Hinton Rowan Helper—it seems 
to me that there will have been a charge made and 
evidence adduced, which must be met upon this 
floor, or he accepted as true, that the Republican 
party have consented to the abolitionizing of their 
principles. 

On the 15th day of June, only four months 
before the commencement of the movement on 
Harper’s Ferry, we havethisannouncement made: * 

“Jn aid of the general fund for circulating one hundred 
thousand copics of the work in hand, subscriptions up ta 
the 15th of June, 1859, amount to about three thousand 
seven hundred dollars, of which the following, as will re- 
spectively appcar, have been reecived in sums of from ten 
to two hundred and fifty dollars.” 

Who, then, is accountable for the circulation of 
this work? We have seen who indorsed its prin- 
ciples and doctrines. There can be no question of 


| the force and effect of these, when circulated; but 


who are the authors of their circulation? Who 
furnished the means for distributing the treason? 
Having ascertained these facts, I shall put it to 
gentlemen here whether they, the authors, are not 
to be held responsible for all the terrible and 
ghastly consequences? The list of those who 
subscribed is in my hand. Among them are the 
following: Cassius M. Clay, Whitehall, Ken- 
tucky; Horace Greeley, Hinton R. Helper, Jobn 
Jay, Edgar Ketchum, New York city; Samuel 
May, Boston, Massachusetts, (Abolitionist;) Ed- 


| win D. Morgan, Albany, New York, (Governor;) 


Republicans of Pottsville and North Coventry, 


| Pennsylvanisz; Republicans of Croton Point, New 


York; Republicans of Shawnee Mound, South 
Bend, Indiana; Gerrit Smith, Petcrboro, New 
York, (Abolitionist;) Marcus Spring, Eagles- 
wood, New Jersey, (Abolitionist;) J. S$. T. Stran- 
ahan, Brooklyn, New York; Lewis Tappan, 
Brooklyn, New York, (Abolitionist;) James S. 
Wadsworth, Abram Wakeman, New York city; 
Thurlow Weed, Albany, New York. 

These are a few of the names of those who 
subscribed for the circulation of this work, and 
by whose means it has been distributed. And 
when I indicate here to the House that for the 
$3,700 thus subscribed, twenty-three thousand 
one hundred and twenty-five copies of the com- 
pend, at sixteen cents the copy, have been pro- 
duced, purchased, and circulated throughout these 
States within four months of the memorable 16th 
of October, I think the country will be at no loss 
in its inquiry for the causc of the insurrection, 
bloodshed, and murder, at Harper’s-Ferry. 

Now, sir, another defense has been interposed, 
and that defense goes more specifically to the ben- 
efit of the gentleman whois preposed on the other 
side as a candidate for the Spcaker’s chair. It 
comes in the shape of a letter trom Mr. Edwin B. 
Morgan, of New York, which purports to cx- 
plain the circumstances under which the name of 


1859. 
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SIO 


the gentleman who is the candidate. was given to li 


He says: 
AURORA, December &, 1859. 
My pear Sm: I have, within the last few moments, 
observed in the New York papers your remarks in the House 
to this effect: “That you had no recollection of ever having 
signed the recommendation of Helper’s book.” The facets 
are these, and you may recollect them: T called at your 
seat during the session, while you were much engaged, and 
requested your signature. Your reply was, «That you had 
never seen the work—knew nothing of it. If you gave 
your name it would be to oblige me, and entirely upon the 
confidence you reposed in me that it was all right? *  * 
. Very truly yours, EDWIN B. MORGAN, 
Hon. JONN SHERMAN. 


I am not so skeptical, sir, as to deny to the gen- 
tleman, [Mr. Snermax,] and all the unfortunate 


this circular. 


e 


gentlemen whose names appear as the indorsers | 


of the Helper book, the benefit of their plea of 
ignorance. Indeed, without relief to them, 1 may 
concede to them ignorance of their act and of its 
consequences. We arc now, sir, at too late a 

eriod of civilization to receive ignorance as a 
justification of crime, or to seriously argue that 
Innocence of felonious intent can ever restore the 
bereft life. 


Why, sir, with that concession of ignorance it j 


seems to me that gentlemen are still burdened 
with the responsibility of the events which have 
manifestly resulted from it. Where have we ever 
heard that the grossest individual negligence, 
either of principal or of agent, was any defense 
against the consequences of his act? In what 
court of law would such a plea be received, or for 
one instant entertained? Çet here the circum- 
stances warrant not even the defense which at- 


taches to individuals. In their official capacity the | 


Representatives of the Republican party placed 
their names—without reflection, if you please— 
to doctrines of an incendiary, ruinous, and de- 


aid 
a? 


structive character. The plea that they were un- | 


aware of the nature of their act is no shicld against 


the just indignation of those who have suffered | 


by it, 

Why: Mr. Clerk, do you not reflect that these 
gentlemen signed thatrecommendation, notin their 
respective individual capacities, but in their official 
character? They signed it as Representatives 


upon the floor of Congress, authorized to enact li 


lawsand to propound the principles and to take the 
positions for the Government and direction of the 
party of which they are members. I am afraid 
that it has not been considered that these gentle- 
men were the Representatives on this floor of over 
six million people of the North, and that they 
were ‘sent here by the positive substantive votes 
of those who represent more than three million 
of those same people? These arc truths which it 
behooves us to consider. They enhance the hein- 
ousness of the offense, and increase its responsi- 
bility. In my opinion, then, is the Republican 
party to be held, in strict truth and stern integrity, 
before the country responsible for these events, 


which are clearly traceable to their acts, to the | 


speech of Winuiam FL, SewARD, at Rochester, 
and to tho circular to which their names were ap- 
pended in recommendation of the Helper book. 
Mr. Clerk, it was not my intention to have ad- 
dressed the House at this length while presenting 
the views, which I have thus endeavored to en- 
force. But, having accomplished my task, Lam 
satisfied as with a duty performed. J have shown 
that the responsibility of ruinous doctrines, and 
their consequent results, belongs to the Republi- 


can party, and the people will perceive and attach | 
to them the importance which they deserve. We | 
here on this side of the House will ever maintain | 


the principles that have always been proclaimed 
by the Democratic party. We stand by the laws 
of the land and upon its Constitution. We will 
respect its cheeks; we will observe its compro- 
mises; we will defend it against assault always 


Sy 


and everywhere, from whatever quarter it may |i 


proceed. Gentlemen at the South have declared 
themselves in readiness for secession. We at the 
North depreeate the necessity, and will reprobate 
the occurrences which precipitate the effort. 
Whatever may be the suffering, politically, en- 
dured by the ‘southern States, they receive the 
assurance of our earnest sympathy. They can 
endure no hardship of which we will not wil- 
lingly partake; nor can we enjoy prosperity which 
they shall not share. We are one in interest, 
one in lineage, one in faith, The same organic 
law shields and one equal power protects us.all. 
Such is the language of the Democracy of the 


.a call of the House. 


North to the Democracy of the South. Though 
attached to our own local customs, we will re- 
spect those of yours, opposed though they. are to 
our habits and usages; and whenever your rights, 
secured by our common Constitution; are threat- 
ened or invaded, ten thousand northern swords 
will flame for their defense, and northern bayo- 
nets will bristle upon southern plains in protec- 
tion of southern rights. ` 

Let us not, then, despair of the Union. Under 
its influence has been created an American civil- 
ization, whose progress disunion alone can arrest. 
Mighticr conquests than any the world has yet 
seen await our carcer. The whole boundless 
continent is ours, which to occupy, to cultivate, 
and enjoy. The Union preserved, and where its 
limit, cither of expansion or duration, that mind 
can prescribe? May our eyes never look upon the 
Union dissolved. When the last sun shall revolve 
to his setting, then, and only then, may it be 
that this mightiest of Republics shall decline and 
fall. 

Mr. DAVIDSON obtained the floor; but yield- 
ed to | 
Mr. KILGORE, who moved that the House 

proceed to vote for Speaker. 
Mr. DAVIDSON. I move, first, that there be 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll; and it was announced 
that no gentlemen were absent except those herc- 
tofore absent or paired. The James of the abe 
sentees were entered upon the Journal, as follows: 
Messrs. Asutpy, Brown, Crank B. COCHRANE, | 
Jexxins, Lanprum, Miniwarp, and Srart- f 
WORTH. 

Mr. CLEMENS said that he had paired with 
Mr. Asnury until Friday next, at twelve o'clock. 

Mr. TAYLOR announced that for this vote it 
nad been agreed that Mr. Chemmns, who was 
present, should vote, and that Mr. Lanprem 
should be considered as paired with Mr. Asnury. 

Mr. Kireorn’s motion was agreed to; and it 
was accordingly ordered that another vote for 
Speaker be taken. 


FOURTEENTIZT BALLOT FOR SPEAKER, | 


The House proceeded to a fourteenth ballot for 
Speaker, with the following result: Whole num- 
ber of votes cast, 228; necessary to a choice, 115; 
of which— 

Mr. Sherman received scccree cece rene ceeeee eee eee LII 

Mr. Boteler..ccceccccecvccenconscesscctcescereres AO 

Mr. McCiernand 

Mr. Barksdale. 

Mr. Bocock..... 

Mr. John G. Dav! 

Mr. Taylor... 

Mr. McQueen 

Mr. Wright 

fr. Houston. 

Mr. Maynard. 

Mr. Giliner 

Mr. Horace F. Clark 

Mr. Pugh... 

Mr. Reaga 

Mr. Winsiow 

Mr. Bumet 

Mr. Hawki 


So there wag no choice. 


Tho following is the vote in detail: i 


For Mr. Sherman—Mes: Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Bur 
finton, Burli me, Bumhsmn, Burroughs, Butterfield, 
Campbell Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, 
Covode, :, Delano, Duell, Bunn, Edgerton, 
Rawards, Hot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Poster, į 
Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, į 
Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, i 
Irvine, Junkin, T W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Ken- i 
yon, Kilgore, K DeWitt ©. Leach, Lee, Long- į 
uecker, Loomis, Lov arston, MeKean, McKnight, H 

i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
| 

i 


McPherson, Moorhead, Morrill, Baw: rd Joy Morris, Morse, | 


Pennington, P: Pettit, Porter, Pot- | 


n, Windom, Woo 
For Mr. Boteler—Messrs.Green Adams, Wiliam 
derson, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, Clopton, 
ford, Curry, De Jarnette, Garnett, Gartrell, Gilmer, Harde- i 
man, J. Morrison Harris, John T. Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, i 
Hill, Jackson, Jones, Keitt, James M. Leach, Leake, Love, ; 
Mallory, Elbert S: Martin, Maynard, Laban T. Moore, Syd- | 
enham Moore, Nelson, Pryor, Quarles, William Smith, 

William N. H. Smith, Stokes, Underwood, Webster, and | 


An | 


For Mr. MeClernend—Messrs. Alien, Barrett, Cox, James 
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Craig, Fouke, Hamilton, Houston, Howard, Larrabee, Lo- 


| 
i 
Woodson. | 
| 
gan, Charles D. Martin, Isaac N. Morris, Noell, Pendicton, i 


Peyton, Reagan, James C. Robinson, Sickles, Taylor, Vat- 
jandigham, and Winslow. ; ete 
For Mr. Barksdale—Messrs, Avery, Bocock, Boyce 
Branch, Reuben Davis, Dimmick; Florence, Lamar; Ma 
clay, McRae, Scott, Singleton, Stout, Thomas, and: Wright., 
For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Burch, Burton’ Craige, David- 
son, Ediundson, Hindman, Holman, Kunkel, and Ruffin. 
For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Adrain, Batr, Horace P. 
Clark, Cooper, McClernand, Montgomery, and Riggs, 
For Mr. Taylor—Messrs. Ashmore, Clemens, John Coch-: 
rane, Hugbes, James A. Stewart, and Vance. : 
For Mr. Me Queen—Messrs. Bonham, Miles, and. Pugh. 
For Mr. Wright—Messrs. Barksdale, Burnett, and Ste- 
venson. ne 
For Mr. Houston—Messrs. Cobb, English,and Niblack. 
For Mr. Maynard—Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson. and 
Boteler. à 
For Mr. 
idge. 
Fo 


Gilmer—Messrs. H. Winter Davis and Ether- 


r Mr. Horace F. Clark—Messrs. John G.: Davis and 
Reynolds. 

For Mr. Pugh—Mr. McQueen. 

For Mr. Reagan—Mr. Millson. 

For Mr. Winstou—Mr. Phelps. 

For Mr. Burneti—Mr. Simms. 

For Mr. Hawkins—Mr. Whiteley. 


On motion of Mr, JOHN COCHRANE, it was 
ordered that the House proceed to take another 
vote for Speaker. 

FIFTEENTH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


The Louse proceeded to a fifteenth ballot for 
Speaker, with the following result: Whole num- 
ber of votes, 226; necessary to a choice, 114; of 
which— j 

Mr. Sherman received 

Mr. Boteler... 

Mr. McClernan 

Mr. Jobn G. Da 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr 

Mr. 

Mr, Ta; 

Mr. 

Mr. I 

Mr. 
Mr. 


Houston . 
Mr. MeRahesesessassaase 
Mr, James A, Stewart 
Mr. Peyton.... 
Mr. Horace F. Oh 


So there was no choice. 
The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, 
Buflinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, 
Campbell, Carey, Carter, Caso, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, 
Jovode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Tsdgerton, 
Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, 
Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, 
Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, 
Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Ken: 
yon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lec, Longnecker, 
Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, ee MePher- 
son, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, 
Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pot- 
ue, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Scran- 
ton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Ste- 
vens, William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, 
Tompkins, Train, Trimbig Vandever, Verrce, Wade, Wal- 
dron, Walton, Cadwalader ©. Washburn; Elihu B. Wash- 
burne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, 
and Woodruff. 

For My. Boteler-—Messrs. Green Adams, Thomas L., Ani- 
derson, William C. Anderson, Bonham, Bouligny, Brab- 
son, Bristow, Clopton, Crawford, Curry, De Jarnette, Gar- 
net, Gartrell, Gilmer, Hardeman, John T. Harris, J. Mor- 
rison Harris, Hatton, Hill, Jackson, Jones, Keitt, Lamar, 
James M. Leach, Leake, Love, Mallory, Elbert S. Martin, 
Maynard, Miles, Sydenham Moore, Laban T. Moore, Nek 
son, Pryor, Quarics, William Smith, William N. H. Smith, 
Stokes, Underwood, Vance, Webster, and Woodson. 

For Mr. McClernand—Messrs. Allen, Barrett, Bocock, 
Cox, James Craig, Davidson, Reuben Davis, English, 
Fouke, Hamilton, fonston, Howard, Logan, Charles’ D. 
Martin, Milson, Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, Noell, Pendie 
ton, Peyton, Reagan s C. Robinson, Taylor, Yalan- 
digham, aud Winslow 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Adrain, Barr, Horace F. 
Clark, Cooper, Dinmick, Florenec, Hawkins, Larrabee, 
Maclay, MeCiernaud, Montgomery, Reynolds, Riggs, and 
Stout. 

For Mr. Barksdale--Messrs. Avery, Burch, Burnett, 
Scott, Sickles, Singleton, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, 
Thomas, and Wright. 

For Mr. Bocock—Messrs, John Cochrane, Burton Craige, 
Edmundson, Hindman, Holman, Kunkel, and Ruftin. 

For My. Me Qucen—Messrs. Boyce, McRae, and Pugh. 


Fer Mr. Phelps—Messrs. John B. Clark and Whiteley. 

For Mr. Giimer—Messrs. H. Winter Davis and Ether- 
idge. 

For Mr. Taylor—Messrs. Ashmore and Hughes. 

For Mr. Avery—Mr. Barksdale. 

For Mr. i Mr, Boteler. 

For Mr. Crawford—My. Branch. 

For Mr. Houston Ir. Cobb. 

For Mr. MeRae—. McQueen. 

For Mr. James 4. Stewart—Mr. Phelps- 

For Mr. Peyton—Mr. Simms. 


For Mr. F. Cierk—Mr, John G; Davis. 
During this vote, i 


Mr ENGLISH said that he had voted for Mr. 
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Davivson, but finding that Mr. McCiernanp had 
received more votes than any one else on that side 
of the House, he changed his vote for the latter 
gentleman. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I move that the House 
proceed to another vote. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Why protract the ballotings 
while every gentleman knows that the result will 
be the same? I move [three o’clock and forty- 
five minutes] that the House do now adjourn. 
[Cries of “ Another vote !’’] 

The motion was not agreed to. 

The question recurred on the motion of Mr. 
‘Winsiow; and being put, it was decided in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I believe the Clerk 
has not yet announced whether the House has 
determined to take another vote. I would like 
to address the House, but not this evening. [Cries 
of “ Another vote!”’] 1 have no objection to 
taking another vote, and I will address the House 
in the morning. 


SIXTEENTH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


The House proceeded to a sixteenth ballot for 
Speaker, with the following result: Whole num- 
ber of votes cast, 223; necessary to a choice, 112; 
of which— 


Mr. Sherman received... ...escceeeeees PERPEN A 109 
Mr. Boteler........- 38 
Mr. McClemand. 28 
Mr. John G. Davis. 7 
Mr. Houston..... rane i 
Mr. GBocock.. . 6 
Mr. Barksdale 5 
Mr. Maclay.... 4 
Mr. Stevenson. 7 4 
Mv. Taylor........ 2 
Mr. Vailandigham... 2 
Mr. Gilmer..... $ 
Mr. Burton Craige, 1 
Mr. Mallory......... 1 
Mr. Thomas L. Ande 1 
Mr. Wright........5 ool 
Mr. Leake... sok 
Mr. Clopton. i 
Mr. McQueen. 1 
Mr. Phelps.... š 1 
Mr. Horace B. Clark... ce eee ce cee cece cen ee eens 1 


So there was no choice. 


The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles I, Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, 
Bulhinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, 
Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, 
Covody, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duch, Dunn, Edgerton, 
Edwards, Bliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, 
Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hail, 
Haskin, Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutehins, Irvine, 
Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, 
Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, 
Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, MekKean, McKnight, MePher- 
son, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, 
Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, 
Pottle, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, 
Seranton, Sedgwick, 5 
Stevens, Wihiam Ste 
Theake 


vart, Scranton, Pappan, T 
Tompkius, rain, Trinbie, Vandever, V 
w C. Washb 
bum, Wells, Wilson, 


sn Adams, Thomas 
danon, Ashmore, Bou 
Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, Clopt-n, Crawtord, De Jar: 
Garnett, Ga 1, Gilmer, Hardeman, 4. Morrison { 


Johu t, Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, HIH, Jones, Keith, Le 
Love, Malory, Maynard, Miles, Laban E. Moore, Syden- 


ham Moore, Nolson, Pryor, 
lam N. IL sinith, Stokes, V 
Fory Mr. MeClernand 
rane, Č James Cr 
Fouke, Maniiltton, Holman, Howard, Larrabee, James 
Leach, Logan, Maclay, Charles D. Martin, Millson, } 
T iblack, Nooll, Pendleton, Reagan, James C. 
a, "Tavlor, Vallandigham, and Winstow. 
essrs. Adraln, Barr, Horace 
> and Stout. 
toek, Burnett, Cobb, 


Qunari ane Smith, Wil- 
‘9 ebster, and Woodson. 


Allen, Bar rett, John Cov 


kles, 
For My. John G. 
T. Clark, Cooper, Montgor 
For Mr. Houston— Me 
Carry, MeClernand, Phelp 
For Mr. Bocock—Mesars. B 
Edmundson, Hindman, Ruffin, and Thomas 
bor My. Barksdale-—Mes: 
ston, and Wright. 
For Mr. Muclay—Mes 
and Whiteley. 
Hor Mr. Stevenson—Messrs. Boyce, Houston, Peyton, 
and Simms. 
For Mr. Taylor-—Mc 


s. Bonham and Hughes. 


For Mr. Vallandigha Messrs. Branch and Underwood. 
For Mr. Burton Creige—Mr. Avery. 

For Mr. Me 7 r. Boteler. 

For Mr. 3 Anderson-—Mr. Jobn B. Clark. 

For Mr. . H.W inter Davis and Etheridge. 
For Mr. Lamar. 

Foy Mr. Leuke Elbert S. Martin. 

For Mr. Clopton—Mr. MeQueen. 

For Mr. M: Queen—Mr. Pugh. 

For Mr. Phelps—Mr. James A. Stewart. 

For Mr. Horace F. Clark—Myr. John G. Davis. 


nes, Speuldiig, Spinner, Stauton, | 


Burch, Jackson, Scott, Sin- į 


- Barksdale, Kunkel, McRae, | 


During the call of the roll, 

Mr. FLORENCE stated that Mr. Dimmicx had 
paired off with Mr. HICKMAN. 

The result having been announced, 

On motion of Mr. WHITELEY, (at twenty 
minutes past four o’clock, p. m.,) the House 
adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Wepxespay, December 21, 1859. 


Mr. Jounson, of Arkansas, appeard in his seat. 
ao by the Chaplain, Rev. P. D. GURLEY; 


TheJournal ofyesterday was read andapproved. 
NOTICES OF BILLS. 


Mr. IVERSON gave notice of his intention to 
ask leave to introduce the following bills: 

A bill to amend the act establishing a Court of 
Claims; and 

A bill to change and regulate the mode of ap- 
pointing cadets of the Military Academy at West 

oint, and for other purposes. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN. 


Mr. FOOT. {ask leave to withdraw from the 
files of the Secretary’s office the papers in the case 
of Sarah W. Halscy, for the purpose of being 
laid before the Pension Office. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Such will be 
regarded as the order of the Senate unless ob- 
jected to. ' 

Mr. BROWN. I ask leave to withdraw the 
papers in the case of Adolphus Glaevecke and 
George P. Stiles from the files of the Senate. I 
will state, in explanation, that they were referred 
at the last session, and not acted on by the com- 
mittee, ‘ 

L also ask leave to withdraw the papers in the 
case of Hall Neilson from the files of the Senate. 
In this case, during the last session, the papers 
were referred, and reported against. The peti- 
tioner says that hc has new testimony, which will, 


in all probability, change the views of the com- | 
I ask that all these papers lie on the | 


mittee. 
table for the present, to be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims hereafter, 

It was so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. BAYARD, in pursuance of previous no- 
tice, asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill 
(S. No. 2) concerning the administration of jus- 
tice in criminal cases; which was read twice by its 
title, and ordered to lic on the table for the present. 

He also, in pursuance of previous notice, asked 
and obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 6) 
concerning scamen; which was read twice by its 
title, and ordered to lie on the table. 

He also, in pursuance of previeus notice, asked 
and obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 3) 
to amend an act entitled © An act to regulate the 
carriage of passengers in steamships or other ves- 
” approved March 3, 1855; which was read 
twice by its title, and ordered to Lie on the table. 

He also, in pursuance of previous notice, asked 


‘and obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 5) 


to supply vacancies in certain offices; which was 
read twice by its title, and ordered to lic on the 
table. 

He also, in pursuance of previous notice, asked 
and obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 4) 
concerning appeals and writs of error; which was 
read twice by its title, and ordered to lie on the table. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Several messages in writing were received from 


the President of the United States, by Mr. James | 


Bucnanan, jr., his Secretary. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ave the messages of an execu- 
tive character? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They are ex- 
ceutive in their character. ; 

Mr. DAVIS. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
after some time spent therein, the doors were re- 
opened. 

COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Lofferforadoption the following 
order, with the remark that it will require unani- 
mous consent to carry out the order. 

Ordered, That the chairmen and members of the stand- 
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ing committees of the Senate be appointed and arranged 
as follows, viz: $ 

On Foreign Relations—Messts. Mason, (chairman,) 
Douglas, Slidell, Polk, Crittenden, Seward, and Sumner. 

- On Finance—Messrs. Hunter, (chairman,) Pearce, Gwin, 
Bright, Hammond, Fessenden, and Cameron. p 

On Commerce—Messrs. Clay, (chairman, } Bigler, Toombs, 
Clingman, Saulsbury, Hamlin, and Chandler. 

On Military Affairs and Mihtia—Messrs. Davis, (chair- 
man,) Fitzpatrick, Johnson of Arkansas, Chesnut, Lane, 
Wilson, and King. 

On Naval Affairs—Messrs. Mallory, (chairman,) Thom- 
son, Slidell, Hammond, Nicholson, Hale, and Anthony. 

On the Judiciary—Mes: Bayard, (chairman,) Pugh, 
Benjamin, Green, Powell, mbull, and Foster. 

Onthe Post Office and Post Roads—Messrs. Yulee, (chair- 
man,) Gwin, Rice, Bright, Wigfall, Hale, and Dixon. 

On Public Lands—Messrs. Johnson of Arkansas, (chair- 
mian,) Pugh, Johnson of ‘{'ennessce, Lane, Bragg, Harlan, 
and Bingham. 

On Private Land Claims—Messrs. Benjamin, (chairman,) 
Polk, Wigfall, Grimes, and Ten Eyck. 

On Indian Affairs—Messrs. Sebastian, (chairman,) Fitch, 
Rice, Hemphill, Haun, Doolittle, and Clark. 

On Pensions—Messrs. Thomson, (chairman,) Clay, Sauls- 
bury, Powell, Durkee, Harlan, and Grimes. 

On Revolutionary Claims—Messrs. Toombs, (chairman,) 
Crittenden, Nicholson, Durkee, and Ten Eyck. 

On Claims—Messrs. Iverson, (chairman,) Mallory, Bragg, 
Simmons, and Foot. 

On the District of Columbia—Messrs. Brown, (chairman, ) 
Mason, Johnson of Tennessec, Yulee, Kennedy, Hamlin, 
and Wilson. 

On Patents and the Patent Office—Messrs. Bigler, (chair- 
man,) Thomson, Hemphill, Simmons, and Trumbull. 

On Public Buildings and Grounds—-Messrs. Bright, (chair- 
man,) Davis, Kennedy, Clark, and Doolittle. 

On Territorics—M s, Green, (chairman,) Douglas, Sc- 
bastian, Fitzpatrick, Haun, Collamer, and Wade. 

To Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate—Messrs. Johnson of Tennessce, (chairman,) Pow- 


r 


| cl, and Dixon. 


On Printing—Messrs. Fitch, (chairman,) Davis, and An- 
thony. 

On Engrossed Bills—Messrs. Lane, (chairman,) Bigler, 
and Hartan. 

On Enrolled Bills—Messrs. Haun, (chairman,) Sauls- 
bury, and Bingham. 

On the Library—Messrs. Pearce, (chairman,) Bayard, and 
Colliuner. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. President, I do not in- 
terpose any objection to the consideration of the 
order which the Senator from Indiana has intro- 
duced; but E ask for the yeas and nays on its 
adoption. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It requires 
unanimous consent. for the consideration of the 
order. The Chair hears no objection. The ques- 
tion now is on the adoption of the order, upon 
which the yeas and nays are asked for. 

The yeas and nays were ordcred. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. DootiTrir] is necessarily absent from at- 
tendance on the Senate, and asked me to pele off 
with him. IT acceded to his proposition, and there- 
fore cannot vote. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—ycas 31, nays 19; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, Bragg, Bright, 
Brown, Chesnut, Clingman, Crittenden, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, 
Green, Gwin, Haun, Hemphill, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson 
of Arkansas, Johnson of Tennessee, Mallory, Mason, Nich- 
olson, Pearce, Powell, Rice, Saulsbury, Sebastian, Slidell, 
Thomson, Toombs, and Yulee—3}. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Cameron, Clark, 
Collamer, Dixon, Durkee, Fessenden, loot, Foster,Grimes, 
Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, King, Pugh, Simmons, ‘Prumbw, 
and Wade—19. 

So the order proposed by Mr. Bricnr was 
agreed to. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. RICE. I rise, Mr. President, for the pur- 
pose of making a personal explanation. I find, 
by reading the papers of this city, and of the 
northern cities, that my response to the honorable 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. ee was misunder- 
stood by the reporters of the Associated Press. 
They there make me say that I was a party to, 
and did uphold, the displacement of Judge Dove- 
ras from the Committee on Territories. The re- 
porters of the Globe put me down correctly. I 
was nota party to the transaction, and did not 
approve of it. Twas opposed to the displacement 
of Judge Doveras from the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Territories. I make this explana- 
tion for the purpose of setting myself right at 
home; for those other papers are much more ex- 
tensively read in that State than the Globe. I 
wish to be correctly reported, whether Iam right 
or wrong. ` 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PUGH presented the petition of Ann H. 
Allen, widow of Samucl Allen, an officer of the 
militia of New York, in the war of 1812, praying 
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to be allowed a pension; which was referred to 


the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented two petitions of citizens of 
Ohio, praying that pensions may be granted to 
the survivors of the war of 1812, and the widows 
of those who have died or may hereafter die; 
which were referred to the Committee on Pen- 


sions. 

Mr. IVERSON presented the memorial of John 
H. Waggaman, praying that the decision of the 
Court of Claims, in his case, may be reversed; 
which, with the report of the Court of Claims on 
the case, was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Healso presented the memorial of John Peebles, 
praying romuneration for surveying for the Uni- 
ted ‘States, in the southern district of Alabama, 
and also praying an examination of the report of 
the Court of Claims, with the testimony; which 
was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CHESNUT presented a presentment of 
the grand jury of the United States, for the dis- 
trict of South Carolina, at Charleston, in relation 


to the court accommodations at that place; also | 


in relation to the Exchange building now used 
as a custom-house and post office; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Hc also presented the presentment of the grand 
jury for the district of South Carolina, at Green- 
ville, in relation to the depredations on the mail 
in that district, the unfituess of the post office 
building at Greenville for the purpose, and the 
necessity of providing a suitable building for a 
court-house; which was referred to the Committee, 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FITCH presented the memorial of S. East- 
man, of the United States Army, praying a resto- 
ration of the copyright of his pictures, used in 


illustrating the Government work on the history | 
of the Indians, &c.; which was referred to the | 


Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. MALLORY. 
certain citizens of South Florida, asking the Gov- 
ernment to reéstablish the mail line between 
Charleston and the southern coast. J would sim- 
ply say to the 
Post Roads, to which the petition will go, that 
the people of that scction of the country are sadly 
in want of mails. The present arrangements are 
not satisfactory, and I ask as carly attention to it 
as the convenience of the committee will permit. 
J move its reference to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

It was so referred. 

Mr. ANTHONY presented the petition of E. 
George Squier, praying to be allowed an outhitas 


chargé.de affaires to cach of the Governments of | 


Guatemala, San Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 


‘ and Honduras; and also, a balance of salary, which | 


he claims to be due him; which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KING presented the memorial of S. 8. 
Wood, commissioner, and W. P. Kirkland, soli- 
citor, appointed on behalf of the residents and non- 
residents of Greytown, or San Juan del Norte, in 
Central America, who suffered by the bombard- 
meat of that city by the United States ship Cyane, 

raying the appointment of a commissioner to 
investigate the charges upon which that city was 
destroyed, and to a 
with a view to making such reparation as may 
appear just and proper; which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. DAVIS presented the petition of Theodore 
J. Eckerson, military storekceper at Benicia ar- 
senal, California, praying an inercase of salary; 
which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and Militia. 

He also presented the petition of William L. S. 
Dearing, praying the reimbursement of money cX- 
pended by him in raising a company of volunteers 


for service in Florida; which was referred to the | 


Committee on Military Affairs and Militia. 

Mr. FESSENDEN presented the petition of 
Leonard Grant, master of the brig Plumas, pray- 
ing remuneration for losses occasioned by the loss 


of said brig in consequence of the discontinuance | 


by the Government of onc of the lights at Cape 
Elizabeth, without giving public notice; which 
-was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


Mr. CHESNUT. Imadea motion some days 
ago, which lies on the table not having been acted 
upon for want of committees, that the papers now 


I present the petition of | 


Committee on the Post Office and | 


rtain the losses sustained, | 


| straits, presented D 


| dee 


report was made on them, but no action was taken 
because of the want of time. I ask that they be 
now taken up, and referred to the Commiitce on 
Revolutionary Claims. 

The motion was agrecd to. 

On motion of Mr. CHESNUT, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of William EB. Haskell, pre- 
sented on the 18th of December, instant, be referred to the 
Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I ask that the petition and 
accompanying papers of Ebenezer Ricker, and 
the petition and accompanying papers of Abner 
Merrill, be severally taken from the files of the 


! Sonate, and referred to the Committee on Pen- 


sions. Favorable reports were made in both 
those cases, and bills reported at the last session 

Mr. PUGH. I was about to say to the Sena- 
tor that if there has been an unfavorable report 
made in any of these cases, I intend to object to 
the reference again. 

Mr. HAMLIN. 
ported. 

Mr. PUGH. Then I do not object. 

The motion of Mr. Hamu was agreed to. 


On motion of Mr. TEN EYCK, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of William A. Newell and 
others, citizens of New Jersey, praying the passage ofa 
law to prevent all further traffic in, and monopoly of, the 
the public lands of the United States, and that. they be Jaid 
ont in farms and lots of limited size for the free and ex- 
elusive use of actual settlers, presented December, 13, be 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

On motion of Mr. TEN RYCK, it was 

Ordered, That the r orial of W. Brenton Boggs, n 
purser in the Navy, tobe allowed additional pay 
during the time he hed to the expedition sor the 
exploration and survey ot China seas and Behring’s 
mber 13, be referred to the Commit- 


Tn both cases bills were re- 


a 


tee op Naval Affairs. 

On motion of Mr. GWEN, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of Charles McVormick, on 
the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and Militia. 

On motion of Mr. SUMNER, it was 

Ordered, That James H. Bradford have leave to with- 
draw his memorial and papers. 

On motion of Mr. FESSENDEN, it was 

Ordered, That. the petition of Miles Devine, the petition 
of Ephraim Hint. and the petition of William Nason and 
others, legal represeutatives of John Lord, deceased, on the 
Gles of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Claims. 

On motion of Mr. FESSENDEN, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of Benjamin Ward, on the 
files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

On motion of Mr. YULEE, it was 

Ordered, That the petition and memorial of Mrs. Jane 
M. MeCrabb, widow of Captain John W. McCrabb, on the 
files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Claims. 

On motion of Mr. MALLORY, it was 


Ordered, That the report of the Court of Claims adverse 
to the claim of Letitia Humphieys, on the files of the Sen- 
ate, be referred to the Committee on Claims. 

On motion of Mr. MALLORY, it was 

Ordered, That the memorial of Richard W. Mead, pray- 
ing for additional compensation for executing certain orders 
aga naval officer on the Pacific coast, on the files of the 
Senate, be referred to the Committer on Naval Affairs. 

On motion of Mr. MALLORY, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of H. J. Hartstenc, on the 
fies of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

On motion of Mr. CLARK, it was 

Ordered, That the report of the Court of Claims adverse 
to the claim of H. G. Carson, administrator of Curtis Grubb, 
sed, be referred to the Committee on Revolutionary 
Claims. 


> 


to the claim of N. 
Goddard, on the 
mimittee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. HAMLIN, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of Harrison Sargent, on the 
files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

On motion of Mr. HAMLIN, it was 


Ordered, That leave be granted to withdraw from the 
files of the Senate the memorial and papers of George M. 
Weston, commissioner of the State of Maine, appointed to 
present the claims of that State against the United States, 
under the fourth article of the treaty of Washington. 


On motion of Mr. CLARK, it was y 


Ordered, That the memorial of Aaron Haight Palmer, and 
the memorial of Thomas Crown, on the files of the Senate, 
be referred to the Committee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. GWIN; it waso. ©. 


Ordered, That the petition of David D: Porter, a Heuten> 
antin the Navy, praying that his accounts for certain se 
cret services performed in the Island of: St.: Domingo, by 
order of the Secretary of the Navy, may be settled:on prin 
ciples of equity, presented December 8, be referred to the 
Committce on Naval Affairs: oe 


On motion of Mr. GWIN, it was ` 


Ordered, ‘That the memorial of Frederick “A. Sawyer, 
praying such a change in the law in relation to the coinage 
of the United States, as will enable the people of the United 
States to enjoy the benefits intended to. be. conferred on 
them by the Continental Congress, when it established the 
decimal system of currency, computation, and coinage, 
presented December 15, be referred to the Committee on 
finanec. 


On motion of Mr. GWIN, it was aa 

Ordered, That the petition of Santiago. E. Arguello, cap- 
tain in the California battalion, praying for remuneration 
for losses sustained by him during the war with Mexico, 
presented December 15, he referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 


On motion of Mr. GWIN, it was 


Ordered, That the petition and papers relating to the 
elaim of Prancis Hutmann, for remuneration for losses sus- 
tained by him in consequence of the ilegal proceedings of 
the collector of the customs at San Francisco, presented 
December 15, be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


On motion of Mr. DIXON, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of James G. Clarke, praying 
compensation for his services as chargé d’affaires of the 
United States at Belgium, on the files of the Senate; be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. - 


On motion of Mr. BIGLER, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of T. J. Lints, praying com- 
pensation for his services as custodian of the public prop- 
erty connected with the improvements of the harbor at 
Eric, Pennsylvania, be withdrawn from the files of the 
Senate, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. BIGLER, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of John Hastings, praying to 
be eredited with an amount of public moncy which was 
stolen while under his charge as surveyor anà collector 
of customs at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, on the files of the 
Senate, be referred to the Committee on Claims. 


On motion df Mr. IVERSON, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of the heirs of Jobn Forsyth 
praying that certain charges erroncously made against said 
Forsyth, in the settlement of his accounts as United States 
Minister at Madrid, may be adjusted and the amount. re- 
funded, be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, and 
referred to the Commitice on Foreign Relations. 


On motion of Mr. IVERSON, it was 

Ordered, That the memorial of the State of Georgia, 
praying that the amount paid by that State to Peter Freze- 
vant, legal representative of Robert Farquhar, for clothing 
furnished said State for the army during the revolutionary 
war, may be refunded, be withdrawn from the files of the 
Senate, and referred to the Committee on Revolutionary 
Claims. 

On motion of Mr. IVERSON, it was , 

Ordered, That the petition and papers of David Myerle 
be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, and referred, to 
the Cominittee on Claims. ; : 

On motion of Mr. IVERSON, it was 

Ordered, That the petition and papers of Samuel H. Tay- 
lor be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

On motion of Mr. SLIDELL, it was 

Ordered, That the papers in the case of Arnold Harris 
and Samuel F. Butterworth, on the files of the Senate, be 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

On motion of Mr. FOSTER, it was 

Ordered, That the petition and papers of George B. Bacon, 
of the United States Navy, be withdrawn from the files 
of the Senate, and referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

On motion of Mr. FESSENDEN, it was 

Ordered, That the petition and papers of William Allen, 
praying for arrears of pension, be taken from the files of 
the Senate, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED. 


Mr. SLIDELL, in pursuance of previous no- 
tice, asked and obtained. leave to introduce a bill 
(S. No 7) making appropriation to facilitate the 
acquisition of the Island of Cuba, by negotiation; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred. to 
the Committee on Forcign Relations. ; 

On motion of Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, 
it was : 

Ordered, That the bill (8. No. 1) granting to any person 
who is the head of a family, 


anda citizen of the United 
States, a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres of land, 
out of the public domain, upon condition of occupancy 
and cultivation of the same forthe period herein specified, 
he referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 
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HEATING PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Mr. FOOT ‘submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be instructed 
to inquire into. the practicability of adopting some more ef- 
fectuaj.and economical means of warming the public build- 
ings of the Government through the country, and of making 
an appropriation for the purpose of accomplishing this 
object. 

TRANSPORTATION OF MAILS. 

Mr. HALE submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous conscnt, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads be. instructed to inquire if it be not practicable, in 
some. manner, to prevent and avoid the present delay in the 
transportation of the mail between the city of Washington 
and the city of Boston. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

On motion of Mr. BRIGHT, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
and, after some time spent therein, the doors were 
reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wenpnespay, December 21, 1859. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. B. N. Napar. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

The CLERK stated the question to be upon the 
motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Hickman] to amend the Journal of Friday, the 
9th instant; and that upon that question the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. Davinsox] was en- 
titled to the floor. i 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I am aware, Mr Clerk, 
that if I were to say to this House that it is with 
deep regret I find myself constrained to address 
the House upon the question of organization, 
that I would be believed. It is a general impres- 
sion, I believe, of the members of this House, that 
every gentleman who isa member of Congress is 
desirous of making speeches. I believe that the 
record of the last four years justifies me in saying 
—and I can safely say—that I have consumed 
but a smal! portion of the time of the House 
in addressing its members here, or in making 
speeches to reach the public mind at home. [have 
felt it my duty, six, to do all that I could here, in 
my character of Representative, to advance the 


Prayer 


vast interests of this Republic; and I have never | 


desired to address any community or any audi- 
ence upon any question unless I supposed that the 
arguments I could be called upon to make would 
have some influence upon my hearers; and asupon 
every question, éxcept that of scctionalism, { have 


always been able to get full justice at the hands of |} 


the House of Representatives to which I have be- 
longed for the interests which I have been called 
upon to represent, I have decined it a useless con- 
sumption of time to undertake to get the floor. 
But I stand now in a different position. I donot 
expect, sir, that anyargument f may advance will 
have the effect to induce any man in this House 
to take up my opinions. I do not believe that I 
can effect that. If I had a tongue gifted with 
true inspiration, I do not believe, so far as the 
organization of this House is concerned, that I 
could have any effect. 


But, sir, you have a resolution upon your table, | 


offered by the gentleman from Missouri, (Mr. | 


Crarx.] That resolution I consider of the last 
importance to the true history of this struggle, 
and I have the permission of the gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Giumer,| when the time 
comes, to offer his resolution in the shape of an 


amendment, as a second resolution, to come after | 


that of the gentleman from Missouri. 

I have never seen the usc, Mr. Clerk, of using 
harsh language at any time towards our fellow- 
members. I have never known any good to re- 
sult from it. Therefore, while f intend, to-day, 
to express my sentiments in language so plain as 
that there can be no misunderstanding of my po- 
sition, I desire, in advance, to say that I have no 
wish to wound or offend the feelings of any. I 
love my country. [love the guarantees of the 
Constitution. E like the freedom of speech 
myself, and I shall never question that right in 
others. But gentlemen, in their great anxiety to 
do justice to those whom they represent in some 
instances, or to advance their own peculiar in- 
terests in others, overstep political truth. They 


| if we were in the wrong ourselves to confess or | 


i But the House can never be organized with my | 
; consent, if I am required to aid in placing a man 


j other feeling equally as strong and more sacred, 


| side by which I wascradled. "While Ilove all the | 


forget, sir, as they have forgotten from the be- 
ginning, that the American people are a reading 
people, and that public men make records which 
are in the hands of all public men of the day and 
the people of the Confederacy. Whena gentleman 
undertook, therefore, to assert, and to refuse any 
interruption and explanation, with a view of pre- 
venting the correction to go out with the error, 
that the South had determined to force slavery. 
over the expanded Territories of the country—a 
graver error, to say the least of it, has never been | 
committed, nor has the South ever asserted such a 
doctrine. We have never occupied that position. 
We do not occupy itnow. Nor doI believe that 
there is a single member on this floor, even in the 
present state of excitement, so indiscrect as to say 
that the South will ever ask Congress to do any 
such thing, by law or otherwise. There is no 
truth in the assertion, cither moral or political. 
We have never asked this; nor do we ask it now. 
We have only asked, and that we are determined 
to have, that our common rights shall be recog- 
nized and protected in tae common Territories of 
the Union. + 

Just here, Mr. Clerk, permit me to say that I 
admire the tone and temper of the speech made 
the other day by the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
(Mr. Larrabes.] I belong to the national De- 
mocracy, and I say that if we have trouble in our | 
party, we must be allowed to settle that inside of 
our own organization. Let us not make our 
troubles the byword of the men who are lying in 
wait, and have laidin wait, to hold up to scorn and 
ridicule that gcat party. Sir, we are compelled 
to have difficultiesin our party. Itis in the nature 
of things that we should have difficuities. There 
have been difficultics from the commencement, 
and there will be difficulties to the end; but they 
are difliculties that are under the control of the 
organization. I, for onc, am willing to letbygones 
be bygones. If we have done wrong let us do 
right. If those who have differed with us—and 
differed, as I think, incorrectly and improperly— 
have gone off, and if we know we are right, how 
much casier is it for us to overlook errors than 


make them right? It is my duty here to repre- 
sent truly the sentiments of my people. It is my 
duty as a Representative to legislate for the inter- |) 
ests of the whole country. Lave I ever failedin | 
the exercise of that duty? Can any map on that 
side of the House place his hand on his heart and 
say that [have I ever failed or been wanting when 
any of the great interests of the Republic were 
concerned? No. Iam here again to do my duty. 
I am ready to do it, and will do it to the end. 
Mr. Clerk, many persons outside of this Hall 
have hecome exceedingly anxious that we should 
perform our duty, and organize the House. When 
this House can be properly organized, I amas 
ready as any man here to aid in the organization. 


in that chair whose mantle is stained with the 
blood spilled by sedition. No man goes before |! 
me in devotion to the Union. It has been, and 
still is the mission of the Democratic party to ex- 
tend constitutional liberty over this vast continent, 
and the islands adjacent thereto. That party has 
had the possession of the Government since 1801; 


and if there has been any great error committed 
by the Government since that day, the Demoeratie |! 
party is responsible for it. ! 
Ifthe Opposition party have occasionally elected |! 
the Pradai we have had the House or Senate; |! 
and ifthey have had the House or Senate, we have |! 
had the Excecutive—so that we are responsible for |} 
any of the faults that may have been committed, | 
and are entitled to all its prosperity and glory; | 
we are among the first nations of the earth, and 
to the Democratic party and its organization we 
are now entitled to this position. Who is there 
dares deny it? None; no, sir, no one; for history 
proves its truth, and upon it I rest the proposition. | 
And when gentlemen get up here and talk to you 
about their Jove of the mountains and the streams | 
and the hills and the valleys, of our glorious and | 
magnificent forests, and of the inheritance of glor 
that pertains to our batile fields, no child of the 
Republic has more love or veneration for them | 
than I have; but lcet me tell you that I have an- 


and thatis.a feeling of love and devotion to the fire- 


glory that belongs to our common country, her 
agriculture, and her commerce, I particularly love 
the dear fireside around which my infancy was 
passed; and may my right hand be palsied and my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, when [ 
cease to remember that my first allegiance is due 
tomy own people and my State. I,sir,am æ 
descendant of one who fell at the head of his 
division in the revolutionary struggle, and who 
fell in achieving the liberty and the glory of his 
country; and while I remember that Í can never 
failin my devotion to this Union—never; no never. 

I have never, Mr. Clerk, believed in the doc~ 
trine of secession. I do not believe in it now. I 
am not like those northern men who denounced 
and undertook to hold up to scorn the effort on the 
part of South Carolina to nullify a law of Con- 
gress which they thought struck at their interests, 
and in a few years, under the influence of their 
fanatical feelings, turned round and became them- 
selves nullifiers of a law of Congress. I have 
never blown hot-and cold upon this subject. 

I believe, as our fathers did, who lived in the 
times that tried men’s souls, that whenever the 
Constitution ceases to guaranty to the States an 
equality of rights, and to the people their indi- 
vidual and reserved rights—whenever we are ir 
this position and are without redress, I am with 
Henry, with Pinckney, and with the immortal 
Jackson. Ibelieve in resistance, or in revolution, 
if you choose to call itso. And when the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Stevens,] in his 
sneering way, spoke of the threats of the South, 
Į felt that he was administering a proper rebuke 
to many of us. But let me tell you that it is no 
longer the politicians, and the men who come 
here, as you suppose, to manufacture public opin- 
ion, who talk to you about this great and grievous 
evil thatis upon you. Itis the masses ef the 
people, it is the great southern heart, that is com- 
ing up with one voice and telling you that you 
have passed the Rubicon, and that you must stop: 
and go no further if you would preserve this glo- 
rious Confederacy. 

Now, sir, what calm and reflective man would 
have supposed that a party would be formed for 
the purpose of striking down all the reserved. 
rights of the South, and that it would appear here 
in such force as to demand the introduction of the 
resolution of the gentleman from Missouri? And 
yet this thing has occurred. Why? Because, 
not satisfied with the progress you have made 
since 1776, you have allowed yourself to fall into 
the trap which the miscallod philanthropy of 
Great Britain had laid for you. What must be the 
effect of your agitation of this question? What 
is to be the effect of your sending John Brown 
and his gang to Harper’s Ferry to make this raid - 
upon Virginia? Why, the effect of it must be, 
that a wall, more famous than the Chinese wall— 
a wall of fire fed by blood—will be raised between 
youandus. Do you believe that we intend quietly 
to submit to this sort of thing? Can you, for a 
moment, suppose that we shall submit to it? If 
you do, gentlemen, you are certainly reckoning 
without your host. Why,what have you done? 
You have advised John Brown and his associates 
to do what they have done; and I honestly be- 
lieve, that if you were tried to-day before a jury 
of conscientious men, a jury of men who believe 
in a God of all justice and all mercy and all in- 
telligence—if you were tried with the record that 


| could be brought against you, you would be found 


guilty, as accessories before the fact, to all the 
dreadful deeds of Brownand his associates. Let 
us sce, Sir, what is the evidence. Task the Clerk 


į to read the extracts, which I send up, from the 


Rochester speech of the “great I am” of the 
Republican party, Mr. Sewarp. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


“Hitherto, the two systems have existed in different 
States, but side by side, within the American Union. This. 
has happened because the Union is a confederation of States, 
But in another aspect the United States constitute only one 
nation. Increase of population, which is filling the States 
out to their very borders, together with a new and extended 
net-work of railroads and other avenues, and an internal 
commerce which daily becomes more intimate, is rapidly 
bringing the States into a higher and more perfect social 
unity or consolidation. Thus these antagonistic systems 


| are continually coming into closer contact, and collision. 


results. 

‘¢ Shall I tell you what this collision means? They who 
think that it is accidental, unnecessary, the work of inter- 
ested or fanatical agitators, and therefore ephemeral, mis- 
take the case altogether. It is an irrepressible conflict 
between opposing and enduring forces, and it means that the 


United States must and will, sooner or later, become either 
entirely a staveholding nation, or entirely a free-labor na- 
tion. Either the cotton and rice fields of South Carolina 
and the sugar plantations of Louisiana will ultimately be 
tilled by free Jabor, and Charleston and New Orleans be- 
come marts for legitimate merchandise alone, or clse the 
rye fields and wheat fields of Massachusetts and New York 
must again be surrendered by their farmers to slave eulture, 
and to the production of slaves, and Boston and New York 
become once more markets for trade in the bodies and souls 
ofmen. It is the failure to apprehend this great truth that 
inducesso many unsuccessful attempts at final compromise 
between the slave and free States, and it is the existence 
of this great fact that renders all such pretended compro- 
mises, When made, vain and ephemeral. Startling as this 
saying may appear. to you, fellow-citizens, it is by no means 
an original or even a modern one.” , 

Mr. DAVIDSON. That, sir, is the first act of 
the drama; thatis the first piece of evidence offered. 
Now, sir, what does this evidence purport? You 
have here two facts announced. He says itis the 
failure to comprehend this great truth that this con- 
flict is to commence, that induces so many to at- 
tempt compromises; and that it is this great fact 
thatrendersall pretended compromises ephemeral. 

Sir, when the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
undertook to charge that the South had been un- 
true to her promises, he did that in the face of 
this fact, ade of all the evidence which the history 
of the country gives to the contrary. The first 
effort of compromise to avoid this conflict, men- 
tioned by Mr. Suwanp, was that of the Missouri 
restriction. Well, sir, who does not know that 
that restriction itself was in direct violation of 
treaty stipulations? Who is there that does not 
remember that it was in direct violation of the 
treaty by which France ceded the Territory of 
Louisiana to the United States? Who is there 
that-does not knew that it was in opposition to 
the treaty-protected right of every inhabitant of 
northern Louisiana? What are the facts? 

When the northwestern territory was ceded by 
Virginia to the United States, it was ceded upon 
condition that it should remain free territory. 
Now, mark well what I say. Afterwards, when 
the State of Indiana, by memorial, twice, if I mis- 
take not, or three times, sought to be relieved from 
the restriction which prevented herefrom having 
slave labor, southern gentlemen of the Demo- 
cratic party in this House—for the Democratic 
party then had the control of Congress—refused 
it, because of the solemn pledge we had entered 
into. We refused it because it had been agreed 
upon that it should be free territory, and we 
abided by it, Again; whenever one of your north- 
ern Territories has sought to be admitted into the 
Union, who can turn to the record of a single 
southern man belonging to the Democratic party, | 
and show that he has opposed its admission as 
a free State? And, yet, you are told that it is 
the mission of the Democratic party, and the de- 
sire of the South, to force slavery everywhere! 
I repeat, who does not know that on every oc- 
casion we have voted for the admission of free 
States when they have presented themselves? In 
the very last Congress, when Oregon applied to 
be admitted as a free State, it was-the Democratic 
party, and particularly the Democratic party of 
the South, who admitted her in the face of the 
dodging and opposition upon the part of the Re- 
publican party of the North to defeat her admis- 
sion. Now, no longer slander us in this matter, 
and say that the Democratic party is a mere pro- 
slavery party. j 

Again, if you will refer to the debates upon the 
question of the admission of Arkansas, you find 
the same opposition and the same bitterness on 
the part of the men of the North against her ad- 
mission that was manifested against the admission 
of Missouri. You extorted from us the impo- 
sition of the Missouri restriction, on the condition 
that territory south of that line should come into 
the Union with slavery, if it was the wish of the 
people,and yet youdidall you could to prevent her 
coming in. ‘That is the truth of history. ‘That is 
what the records of Congress show, and I would 
that every northern man in this vast Confederacy 
should know the truth of this story. They would 
know then that we have never asked, that we do 
not ask, we do not pretend to ask, itis false when 
it is said that we ask, that Congress should force 
slavery everywhere. 

Mr. Clerk, I concede the fact that a large num- 
ber of our friends, the framers of the Constitution, 
and of our leaders, particularly gentlemen from 
Virginia of the old school, were opposed to sla- 
very, or in favor of manumitting slaves; but let | 


gentlemen go back, as I have done, and read the 
commencement of this story, and they will see 
why these prejudices were entertained by those 
gentlemen. 

You all know that the first slaves that were im- 
ported into Virginia were white convicts, and not 
only convicts, but many orphan children of good 
families, of white parentage, kidnapped by the 
tender mercies of the philanthropic country called 
Great Britain, and sent here into slavery. - After- 
wards, they commenced sending negroes from the 
coast of Africa. In this way they were contin- 
ually drawing upon the pockets of the colonists, 
for there were then no vessels and no tonnage in 
this country. From these circumstances this prej- 
udice grew up as a natural consequence. 

Again, what do you suppose good men of that 
day would think, if they were this day to rise 
from their graves and see the vessels that navigate 
the ocean and our rivers? What do you suppose 
they would think, if they knew that while it took 
in their days six weeks to make a communication 
between Georgia and Philadelphia, it now requires 
but twelve days to communicate Between New 
York and California? They never dreamed of 
this expansion. They knew nothing then about 
cotton, they knew nothing about rice as a great 
product of the South, they only had a small idea 
of tobacco. They had no idea of five million 
of tonnage in 1858, employed in carrying the 
4160,000,000 of southern products, They never 
dreamed, it had never entered their minds to 
conceive, of the stupendous wonders that have 
been achieved in the commerce of this country. 

Again, sir; who is it that has driven us into the 
investigation of this question of African slavery? 
You of the Republican party have done it; and 
you have driven us to present now an unbroken 
front to you. A few years ago the people of Vir- 
ginia came very near abolishing slavery within 
her limits; but, by your tirades and abuse, by your 
continual cry of“ irrepressible conflict,” you have 
driven the people of Virginia into an unbroken 
front against you; and all that people now speak 
the voice of reason and of one accord upon this 
subject. In this condition of things, when this 
country has gone on to the condition of stu- 
pendous glory which she exhibits not only as a 
military nation, but as a nation of commerce, arts 
and letters, what do you propose? Let us see. I 
say you are not satished with the condition of 
things which exists at the prescnt time, but come 
here arrayed as a party—for what? Asa party, 
you are licere to strike down the sovereign rights 
of southern States. It begun, as Iwill show you, 
from this book of Helper; and you will understand 
that itis the Republican party hore speaking, as 
I will show before J will quit this floor. Hesays: 

« Werc we simply a Free-Soiler, or anything clec less than 
a thorough and uncompromising Abolitionist, we should 
certainly tax our ability to the utmost to get up a cogent 
argument against the extension of slavery over any part of 
our domain where it does not now exist; but as our prin- 
ciples are hostile to the institution even where it does cxist, 
and therefore, 
to its introduction into new territory, we forbear the prep- 
aration of any special remarks on this particular subject. 

« With regard to the unnational and demoralizing system 
of slavery, we believe the majority of northern people are 
too scrupulous. ‘They seem to think that it is enough for 


them to be mere Free-Soilers, to keep in check the diffusive | 


element of slavery, and to prevent it from crossing over the 
pounds within which it is now regulated by municipal law. 
Remiss in their national duties, as we contend, they make 
no positive attack upon the institution in the southern 
States. Only a short while since, one of their ablest jour- 
nals—the North American and United States Gazette, pub- 
lished in Philadel phia—made use of the following language : 

«“¢ With slavery in the States, we make no pretense of 
having anything politically to do. For better or for worse, 
the system belongs sotely to the people of those States, and 
is separated by an impassable gulf of State sovercignty from 
any legal intervention of ours. We cannot vote it down 
any more than we can vote down the institution of caste in 
Hindostan, or abolish polygamy in the Sultan’s domin- 
ions. Thus, precluded from all political action in reference 
to it, prevented from touching one stone of the edifice, not 
the slightest responsibility attaches to us as citizens for its 
continued existence. But on the question of extending sla- 
very over the frec Territories of the United States, it is our 
right, it is our imperative duty, to think, to feel, to speak, 
and to vote. We cannot interfere to cover the shadows ot 
slavery with the sunshine of freedom, but we can interfere 
to prevent the sunshine of freedom from being eclipsed by 
the shadows of slavery. We can interpose to stay the pro- 
gress of that institution, which aims to drive tree labor from 
its own heritage. Kansas should be divided up into count- 
less homes for the ownership of men who have a right to 
the fruit of their own labors. Free labor would make it 
bud and blossom like the rose ; would cover it with beauty, 
and draw from it boundless wealth ; would throng it with 
population; would make States, nations, empires out of it, 


by implication and in fact, more hostile still | 
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prosperous, powerful, intelligent, and free; illustrating ona 
wide theater the beneficent ends of Providence in the torn- 
ation of our Government, to advance and elevate: the mil- 
lions of our race, and, like the heart in the body, from: its 
central position, sending out on every side, far and Neary 
the vital influences of freedom and ċivilization. May that 
region, therefore, be secured to free labor.’ ”” AD git 
That, Mr. Clerk and gentlemen, this Republi- 
can party says, is the doctrine of Free-Soilers 
But sce where the Republicans go: a 
«Now we filly and. heartily indorse every Jine of; the 
latter part of this extract ; but, with all due déference to our 
sage contemporary, We do most emphatically dissent from 
the sentiments embodied in thie first part: . Pray, permit-us: 
to ask—have the peopleof the North no interest inthe Uni- 
ted States as a nation, and do they not sec that slavery:is a 
great injury and disgrace to thie whole country? “Did they 
not, in ‘the days that tried men’s souls,’ ‘strike as hard 
blows to secure the independence of Georgia as they did in 
defending the liberties of Massachusetts, and. is it Notno- 
toriously truc that the Toryism of South Carolina prolonged 
the war two years at least? Isit not, moreover, equally 
true that the oligarchs of South Carolina have been unmit- 
igated pests and bores to the General Government ever since 


it was organized, and that the free and conscientious peo- 
ple of the North are virtually excluded from her soil, in cón- 
sequence of slavery? Itis awell known and incontestible. 
fact, that the northern States furnished about two thirds of 
all the American troops cngaged in the revolutionary, war > 
and, though they were neither more nor Jess brave or. patri- 
otic than their fellow soldiers of the South, yet, inasmuch 
as the indepertdence of our country was mainly secured by 
virtuc of their numerical strength, we think they ought to 
consider it not only their right but their duty to make arm 
and decisive effort to save the States which they. fought, to 
free, from failing under the yoke of a worse tyranny than 
that which overshadowed them under the reign of King 
George the Third. Freemen of the North! we earnestly.en- 
treat you to think of these things. Hitherto, as mere Vree- 
Soilers, you have approached -but half way to the line of 
your duty ; now, for your own sakes and for, ours; and for 
the purpose of perpetuating this great Republic, which your 
fathers and our fathers founded in septennial streains\ of 
blood, we ask you, in all seriousness, to organize yourselves 
as one man under the banners of liberty, and to aid us in 
eaterminating slavery, which is the only thing that mili- 

tates against our complete aggrandizement as a nation”? . 


That is what you asked the people todo. That 
is your party creed. That is what you are re- 
sponsible to the people for, and that is what you 
have sent wide-spread to the country. as your 
opinion. To exterminate slavery wherever it ex- 
ists, is your watch-cry and creed. For that you 
waste thousands of dollars; for that you scatter 
this book broadcast over the nation; and T have 
no moré doubt that this speech of Sewarp’s and 
this indorsement by him and sixty-eight mem- 
bers of Congress, was the inducement to'John 
Brown and his associates to make that raid upon 
Virginia, than I have that I stand here talking to 
you to-day about this matter, ‘When you pro- 
duce sixty fp members of Congress, sworn to 
support the Constitution of the United States and 
the interests of this nation, who have recom- 
mended the incendiary and treasonable doctrines 
of this book, and when you put forward your 
great leader, Mr. Sewarp, to proclaim this doc- 
trine of ‘irrepressible conflict,” do you suppose 
that any man of common sense does not believe 
that John Brown, and such men, would not be- 
lieve that he was backed up in his invasion of 
Virginia? Is there a man of common sense and 
common honesty, that reads and ponders over 
these things, who docs not come to the same con- 
clusion? And yet this man, Joun SHERMAN, 
whose garments are dyed with the blood of its 
victims, you propose to make third officer in the 
political government of the nation; and you ex- 
pect us to stand by and agree with you. Oh, 
what a mistake you are making! i 

Now, as to this book. 1 will not read some of 
the terrible things that are in it, for I do not pro- ` 
pose to put them in circulation. But I will show 
you how careful you were in the compend to strike 
out what might, at the first blush, alarm the pa- 
triot, alarm the men who having gone so far were 
not disposed to go further. 

Hoar the definition which this Helper gives of 
Free-Soilers: 

« A Free-Soiler is only a tadpole in the advanced state of 
transformation: an Abolitionist is the full and perfectly 
developed frog.” 

Of all the despicable insects that crawl on the 
earth, the dirtiest and foulest is the toad; and 
Helper gives you the benefit of the definition. 
But in the compend this beautiful definition is 
omitted. : 

Again: some of the modes in which we are to 
be treated are omitted in the compend.. They go 
to the seventh point and stop there. The omitted 
points are: : 

«g. No more hiring of slaves by non-slavehoiders. 
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«9, Immediate death to slavery, or, if not immediate, | 


unqualified proscription of its advocates. during the period 
of its existence. 

6¢10. A tax of sixty dollars on every slaveholder for each 
and every negro in his possession at the present time or at 
any intermediate time between now and the 4th of July, 
1863, &c. 

“411, An additional tax of forty dollars per annum to be 
levied annually on every slaveholder for each and every 
negro found in his possession after the 4th of July, 1863.” 

These things are taken out of the book. The 
book contains four hundred and twenty pages; 
the compendium contains two hundred and four- 
teen pages. In the compendium, the following 
definition is given of the word Abolitionist: 

«c And here, perhaps, we may be pardoned for the digres- 
sion necessary to show the exact definition of the terms 
abolish, abolition, Abolitionist. 

“ Abolish, ».t. To make void; to annul; to abrogate ; 
applied chiefly and appropriately to established laws, con- 
tracts, rites, customs, and institutions ; as to abolish laws 
by a repeal, actual or virtual. Lo destroy or put an end to; 
as to abolish idols. 


“ Abolition, x. The act of abolishing; or the state of 


being abolished; an annulling; utter destruction ; as the- 


abolition of laws, decrees, ordinances, rites, customs, &e. 
The putting an end to slavery; emancipation. 

“ Abolitionist, n. A person who favors abolition, or the 
ummediate emancipation of slaves? 

Again he says: 

“Non-slaveholders of the South—farmers, mechanics, 
Working men—we take this occasion to assure you thatthe 
Slaveholding politicians whom you have elected have hood- 
winked you, trifled with you, used you as mere tools for 
the consummation of their wicked designs. They have 
purposely kept you in ignorance, and have, by molding 
your passions and prejudices to suit themselves, induced 
you to act in direct opposition to your dearest rights and 
interests. By a system of the grossest subterfuge and mis- 
representation, and in order to avert, for a season, the ven- 
geance that will most assuredly overtake them erc long, 
they have taught you to hate the lovers of liberty, who are 
your best and only true friends. Now, as one of your own 
number, we appeal to you to join us in our earnest and 
timely efforts to rescue the generous soil of the South from 
the usurped and desolating control of these political vam- 
pires. Once and forever, at least so far as this country is 
concerned, the infernal question of slavery must be dis- 
posed of; a speedy and absolute abolishment of the whole 
system is the true policy of the South; and this is the pol- 
icy which we propose to pursue. Will you aid us, will you 
assist us, will you be freemen or willyou be slaves? Thes 
are questions of vital importance ; weigh them well in your 
minds; come to a prudent and firm decision, and hold your- 
selves in readiness to act in accordance therewith. You mu 
either be for us or against us-—anti-slavery or pro-slavery 5 
it is impossible for you to occupy a neutral groundy it is as 
certain as fate itself, that if you do not voluntarily oppose 
the usurpations and outrages of the slaveocrats, they will 
force you into involuntary compliance with their infamous 
measures. Consider well the aggressi 
despotic power which they have exercised in the affairs of 
Kansas; and remember that if, by adhering to erroneous 
principles of neutrality or non-resistance, you allow them 


to force the curse of slavery on that or any other vast and | 


fertile field, the broad arca of all the surrounding States and 
Territories—the whole nation, in fuet—will soon fall a prey 
to their diabolical intrigues and machinations.” 

They are advised to be ready to act. They are 
advised that the absolute abolishment of slavery 


in the States is to be fought for; and they are | 


to hold themselves in readiness to act with this 
infernal party. Now, what doos this mean? 


` What is the object of this advice but to stir up | 
in our midst the spirit of revolution and sedition? | 
Now, Mr. Clerk, so far as I am concerned, I can | 
safely say, my people—the non-slaveholders—are | 


our most conservative population; they would 
hang these men sooner than the slaveholders. 


But, sir, other men may not consider themselves | 


as safe. We have a right to safety, to clear, dis- 


tinct, and emphatic safety, under our much-loved | 


Constitution. Do you tell me, with this speech of 
Sewarp, and recommendation of himself and 
sixty-eight members of Congress, with Greeley, 
Weed, & Co., that John Brown was not author- 
ized to believe that these men were at his back? 
Do you tell me that John Brown did not believe 
that Suerman, and all these men who signed 
that paper, were not at his back, and were not 
willing to aid him and stand by him? Sir, it is 
useless to say so. I 


these men who embarked in it thought that the 
men who signed this recommendation were at 
their back. And I say again, here in the presence 
of my God, and in all truthfulness, that if they 
wore tried before a jury of intelligent men, who 
feared God and loved their country and its Con- 
stitution and laws, they would be convicted under 
the laws as accessories before the fact, upon evi- 
dence which can be produced, and which is shown 
by these papers. Talk to me, a Constitation- 
loving and law-abiding and country-adoring man; 


ask me, the Represefitative of the most conserva- ! 


0, fraudulent, and | 


Every man of sense in the | 
country must draw the inference from this jan- | 
guage that this thing was to be done, and that ; 


I 


States, if they will stand by a Union with States 
that are under the control of parties who advise 
the people of our own districts to murder and 
butcher us! You have doncit, sirs, and that wise 
man from Ohio [Mr. Corwin] saw it—after nom- 
inating Surman, saw his trouble—and went to 
the law books to sec if he could be held respons- 
ible.as a second indorser. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, as a Union-loving man, as 
one who adores his country, and has a species of 
religious veneration for the Union, when I saw in 
the newspapers that this gentleman was arraying 
himself upon the side of the Constitution and 
laws, and proclaiming his nationality, I, for one, 
was willing to forget his antecedents and to rec- 
ognize him as a national man, ready to stand by 
and save the Union. Well, sir, he knew the game 
he had been playing; he knew that he had been 
trying to satisfy the mind of the country that he 
was anational man; and he saw that, in nominat- 
ing this man Suerman, he had politically disgraced 
himself; he felt that the taint which attaches to 
SHERMAN must attach to him; and, as he has told 
us, he went to the law books to ascertain how far 
he was legally responsible as his indorscr. Now, 
sir, what does this show? It shows that Corwin 
was ashamed of his company, and would like to 
get out of it; but back-bone and nerve were want- 
ing, even in the embodiment of Republicanism, 
if we can believe this gentleman. 

Again, sir, do you want any further evidence? 
Let us examine a httle further into this precious 
volume, which these gentlemen think embraces 
the words of truth, and should be circulated to en- 
lighten the public mind. Let us look a little fur- 
ther. He says here: 

“Thus, if you are not vigilant, they wil] take advantage 
of your neutrality, and make you and others the victims of 
their inhuman despotism. Do not reserve the strength of 
your arms until you shall have been rendered powerless to 
strike; the present is the proper time for action.” 

Yes, sir; John Brown was to strike. They were 
warned that they were to strike at once—that now 
| was the proper time to strike. What is the mean- 

ing of to strike? What is the meaning of this 

being the proper time to strike? Taken in con- 
nection with the strike made by John Brown in 
Virginia, and what have you? You have clear 
evidence that the men who signed the recommend- 
ation, and subscribed moncy to circulate this ter- 
rible book, were to aid him. What was the object 
of placing this book in the hands of the people? 
Why, sir, to raise a servile war; to desolate our 
beautiful plains; to do that which savage Indians 
have scarcely ever done, unless they had been 
made drunk to do it. Pikes were prepared—and 
I wish I had one of them here to Siow to the 
House—which, were to be put into the hands of 
these ignorant people. To do what? To strike 
men with? No, sir; but to murder women and 
children with, and to desolate our fair plains. 

Here is what this man advises: 

«1. ‘Thorough organization and independent political 
action on the part of the non-slaveholding whites of the 
South. 

“2. Ineligibility of pro-slavery slaveholders—never an- 
other vote to any one who advocates the retention and per- 
petuation of human slavery. 

«3. No coöperation with pro-slavery politicians—no fel- 
lo ip with them in retigion—no affiliation with them in 
socicty. 

*¢4. No patronage to pro-siavery merchants—no guest- 
ship in slave-waiting hotels—no fees to pro-slavery lawyers 
mployment of pro-slavery physicians—no audience 
sjavery parsons. 

No more hiring of slaves by non-slaveholders. 

“6. Abrupt discontinuance of subscription to pro-slavery 
newspapers, 

“7. The greatest possible encouragement to free white 
labor.” 


Well, gentleman, when you desire to have no 
commerce with us, I warn you that we are pre- 
arcd for that, and you need but ict us know it. 
Gentlemen, your mother country—a country that 
has no sort of hesitation in sending her helpless 
women naked into the pits indiscriminately with 
men to work for a bare subsistence—that country 
which has made herself rich upon the hard carn- 
ings of her down-trodden masses—that country 
which is ever preaching to the world morality, 
humanity, and charity—that country has advised 
you, has aided you, has urged you into this posi- 
tion. 
And why? Because nothing would give her 
more gratification, nothing would conduce more 


; ; fl oaks re | 
tive and largest slaveholding district in the United 


to her interests, than that you should follow this 


advice; for then, instead of your four and a half 
million tonnage doing nearly the whole of the car- 
rying trade of the $160,000,000 of southern pro- 
ducts, her vessels would come in for a great part 
of it. In place of our making you the lords of 
the carth by being your laborers, by sustaining 
your factories, by giving you our cotton to work, 
and by building up your large cities, we should 
have dircct trade with England, France, and Ger- 
many, and those countries would receive all these 
benefits. And, so help me God, without having 
a particle of objection to any of you who have 
not made yourselves particeps criminis in this 
transaction, I would rather see you made great 
and glorious than pandering in this manner to this 
whore of the nations in morals, (England.) But 
you scorn us, you deride us, you say we are not 
worthy of connection with you. All you have 
said I indorse, if you force me to do so; and if you 
ultimately force the sequence upon us, I, for one, 
acceptthe proposition. If you force us to resist- 
ance, it is you, not us, who do this. It is you, 
gentlemen, who indorse Helper. Ht is you, who 
recommend the destruction of our rights. It is 
you, Senator Sewanrp, and sixty-eight members 
of Congress who indorsed this book, you and 
Horace Greeley and your committtee of Black 
Republicans, who are the recommenders of this 
impending crisis. And here it is: 


From Hon. William H. Seward. 


“J have read ‘The Impending Crisis of the South’ with 
deep attention. It scems to me a work of great merit, 
rich, yet accurate, in statistical information, and logical in 


i analysis.” 


New Yorx, March 9,1859. 

Dear SIR: If you have read and critically examined the 
work, you will probably agree with us that no course of 
argument so successfully controverting the practice of sla- 
very in the United States, and enforcing a precise and ade- 
quate view of its prostrating effects, material and moral, 
has equaled that of the volume entitled “The Impending 
Srisis of the South: How to Meet it,” by Hinton Rowan 
Helper, of North Carolina. 

No other volume now before the public, as we conceive, 
is,in all respects, so well calculated to induce in the minds 
of its readers a decided and persistent repugnancce to slavery 


| anda willingness to coiperate in the effort to restrain the 


shameless advances and hurtful influences of that pemi- 
cious institution. 

The extensive circulation of a copious compend of the 
work in question among the intelligent, liberty-loving vo- 
ters of the country, irrespective of party or locality, would, 
we believe, be productive of most beneficial results; and to 
this end we trust you will assist us in carrying out a plan 
we have devised for the gratuitous distribution of one hun- 
dred thousand copies of such a compend, which, if con- 
tracted for and published, will contain about two hundred 
pages, and be bound in pamphlet form. 

Onc hundred thousand copies of the contemplated com- 
pend, which, on about two hundred pages, would contain 
very nearly all the matter now embgaced in the regular 
volume, (Which sells for one dollar per copy,) cau be had. 
well printed on good paper, for sixteen cents each—#16,000 
in the aggregate. This amount we propose to raise tn such 
sums as you and other good friends of a good cause feel 
disposed to subscribe. 

Jn all cases, when convenient, contributors to the cause 
will please make their subscriptions in the form of drafts, 
or certificates of deposit, payable to the order of the Hon. 
William H. Anthon, 16 Exchange Place, New York city, 
our treasurer and disburser, who will regularly,. through 


| the columns of the Tribune, acknowledge receipts of the 


same. 

Every person who subscribes ten dollars, or more, will, 
if timely application be made, be entitled to as many copies 
of the compend for distribution as he may desire, not ex- 
eceding the number that the amount of his subscription 
would pay for at net cost. 

Subscribers’ names, with the sums severally subscribed 
by them, in all cases where the amount is ten dollars or 
more, wiil appear, alphabetically arranged, in the latter 
part of the compend. 

Correspondence or personal interviews in relation to this 
enterprise may be had with any one of the undersigned, 
who will be pleased to receive subscriptions in aid of ita 
speedy consummation. 

An carly response from you is respectfully solicited. 

William H. Anthon, ‘Treasurer, 16 Exchange Place, New 
York. S. ©. Sewall, Boston, Massachusetts. William 
Gunnison, Baltimore. $S. Padleford, Providence. L. Cle- 
phane, Washington. W. B. Thomas, Philadelphia. Cag- 
sius M, Clay, Whitehall. W. McCauley, Wilmington. F. 
P. Blair, jr, St. Louis. 

The undersigned having been appointed a committee in 
New York, to aid in the circulation of Mr. Helper’s book, 
on the plan proposed above, beg leave to recommend the 
object to the public, and ask their coöperation. 

Subscriptions may.be sent to the Hon. William IH. An- 
thon, No. 16 Exchange Place, New York, directly, or 
through either of the undersigned committee : 

Charles W. Eliott, R. H. McCurdy, 
Abram Wakeman, Savid Dudley Field, 
William Curtis Noyes, James Kelley, 

C. A. Peabody, Edgar Ketchum, 
Benjamin F. Manierre, James A. Briggs. 


We, the undersigned, members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the national Congress, do cordially indorse 
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the opinion, and approve the enterprise, set forth in the 

foregoing circular: 
Schuyler Colfax, 
Anson Burlingame, 
Owen Lovejoy, 
Amos P. Granger, 
Edwin B. Morgan, 
Galusha A. Grow, 
Joshua R. Giddings, 
Edward Wade, 
Calvin C. Chaffee, 
William H. Kelsey, 
William A. Howard, 
Henry Waldron, 
John Sherman, 
George W. Palmer, 
Daniel W. Gooch, 
Henry L. Dawes, 
Justin S. Morrill, 
I, Washburn, jr., 
J. A. Bingham, 
Wm. Kellogg, 
E. B. Washburne, 
Benjamin Stanton, 
Edward Dodd, 
Cydnor B. ‘Tompkins, 
John Covode 
Cad. C. Washburn, 
Samuel G. Andrews, 
Abrabam B. Olin, 
Sidney Dean, 
Nathaniel B. Durfee, 
Emory B. Pottle, 
DeWitt C. Leach, S Purviance, 
John F. Potter, Francis E, Spinner, 
T. Davis, (Massachusetts,) Silas M. Burroughs. 

Mr. Helper is a native of North Carolina, who, as the 
result of careful observation and extensive inquiry, has 
reached the very obvious and just conclusion that hunan 
slavery is the great primary curse and peril of the Soùth, 
impeding its progress in morals, intelligence, industry, and 
wealth. 'This conclusion, with the facts on which itis 
founded, is embodied in his book entitled “ The Impending 
Crisis of the South,” a work everywhere received and 
hailed, by the advocates of free labor, as one of the most 
impregnable demonstrations of the justice of their cause, 
and the vital importance of its triumph to our national and 
general well-being. Were every citizen in possession of 
the facts embodied in this book, we feel confident that sla- 
very wouid soon peacefully pass away, while a Republican 
triumph in 1860 would be ns y certain. 

It is beticved that this testimony of a southern man, 
born and reared under the influence of slavery, wiil be more 
generally listened to and profoundly heeded, whether in the 
slave or in the free States, than an equally able and conelu- 
sive work written by a northern man. And itis very desira- 
ble, therefore, that a cheap compend of its contents, fitted 
for gratuitous circulation, be now made and generally dif- 
fused in those States—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Indiana, 
and IHinois—which are to decide the next presidential con- 


test. 
J. C. Underwood, 


Horace Greeley, 
Jas. Kelley, Chairman of Abram Wakeman, 
Wm, Henry Anthon, 


State Central Com., 
Wim. ©. Bryant, 


B. S. Hedrick, 
John A. Kennedy, B. Delafield Smith, 
R. H. McCurdy, 


Jobn Jay, 
Thurlow Weed, W. Curtis Noyes. 
Marcus Spring, 

Now, sir, after recommendation of treasonable 
sedition, how dare you talk or look to us to aid 
you in the organization? But, if this thing comes 
to the worst, if the worst is the worst, and we do 
have to withdraw, it will be such a withdrawal as 
will be impossible for you to prevent, even at the 
risk of your lives. Now, genticmen, you have 
advised the circulation of the Helper book. You 
cannot get out of it. You have advised the cir- 
culation of the doctrines contained in it. Tf you 
are not particeps criminis, why do you not get up 
and denounce the doctrines? Iwill tell you why 
you do not do it. There has been but one man in 
this House, on your side, who has had the nerve 
to get up and denounce it, and immediately he was 
placed in a false position by Greeley, who, in an- 
swer to that party charge, after praising Dovexas, 
said that he had back-bone, and if he (Doveras) 
had indorsed the impending crisis of Helper, woul 
not have backed down; and that that is what his 
party lack—that is, you lack the nerve. After 
hearing what he said, Braxton had the floor, but 
took his seat immediately; then Kizrcore got 
the floor; but he, too, took his seat. Horace 
Greeley said “ sit down,” and down they sat— 
Srawron the boid, Republican Kincore, and all. 
{Laughter.] And up to this hour, there has been 
no gentleman on that side of the House who has 
dared to gainsay Greeley’s orders. He indorsed 
this book; he got you into this position, and you 
dare not defend your own position. You pan- 
dered to fanaticism to get where you are, you 
darenotgainsay what youhavedone. Thisis your 
position, and you dare not gainsay it; because, 
if you dare now oppose or explain what you have 
done, if you undertake to repudiate this impend- 
ing crisis, after your orders, you will have to fight 
Greeley. I have seen two or three of you once 
or twice attempt to rise to get the floor, 


J. E. Farnsworth, 
Č. L. Knapp, 

R. E. Fenton, 
Philemon Bliss, 
Mason W. Tappan, 
Charles Case, 

T. Davis, (lowa,) 
James Pike, 
Homer E. Royce, 
Isaiah D. Clawson, 
A. S. Murray, 
Robert B. Hall, 
Valentine B. Horton, 
Freeman H. Morse, 
David Kilgore, 
William Stewart, 
Samuel R. Curtis, 
John M. Wood, 
John M. Parker, 
Stephen C. Foster, 
Charles J. Gilman, 
Charles B. Hoard, 
John Thompson, 

J. W. Sherman, 
Wm. D. Brayton, 
James Buffinton, 
O. B. Matteson, 
Richard Mott, 
George R. Robbins, 
Ezekiel P. Walton, 
James Wilson, 


and I !! infamous of 


have seen you pulled down. The command of 
Greeley was given them—‘‘ don’t you do it; and 
they obeyed. That is the position you occupy. 
I charge it now, before the masses of the north- 
ern people, that their Representatives here dare 
not defend the position they have taken or been 
placed in, in the face of a decent community and 
a violated Constitution; and you will not dare 
gainsay what I have now said. 

Now, sir, look at this: read it; ponder over it; 
take up his advice; see what itis. He says this: 

“And now, sirs, we have thus laid down our ultimatum. 
What are you going to do about it? Something dreadful, 
of course! Perhaps you will dissolve the Union again. 
Do it, if you dare! Our motto, and we would have you- 
understand it, is the abolition of slavery, tend the perpet- 
uation of the American Union. If, by any means, you do 
succeed in your treasonable attempts to take the South out 
of the Union to-day, we will bring her back to-morrow—if 
she goes away without you, she will return without you. 

« Do not mistake the meaning of the last clause of the 
last sentence; we would elucidate it so thoroughly that no 
intelligent man could fail to comprehend it; but, for reasons 
which may hereafter appear, we forego the task. 

« Henceforth there are other interests to be consulted in 
the South, aside from the interests of negroes and slave- 
holders. A profound sense of duty incites us to make the 
greatest possible efforts for the abolition of slavery; an 
equally profound sense of duty calls for a continuation of 
those efforts until the very last foe to freedom shall have 
been utterly vanquished. T'o the summons of the righteous 
monitor within, we shall endeavor to prove faithtul; no 
opportunity for inflicting a mortal wound in the side of 
slavery shall be permitted to pass us unimproved. 

«Thus, terror-engenders of the South, have we fully and 
frankly defined our position ; we have no modifications to 
propose, no compromises to offer, nothing to retract. Frown, 
sirs ; tret, foam, prepare your weapons, threat, strike, shoot, 
stab, bring on civil war, dissolve the Union, nay annihilate 
the solar system if you will—do all this, more, less, better, 

orse, anything—do what you will, sirs, you can neither 
foil nor intimidate us; our purpose is as firmly fixed asthe 
eternal pillars of heaven; we have determined to abolish 
slavery, and, so help us God, abolish it we will! ‘Take this 
to bed with you to-night, sirs, and think about it, dream 
over it, aud Jet us know how you {eel to-morrow morning.” 

Is not that the doctrine which these gentlemen 
have sent out broadcast? Have they not made 
up their minds that they will fight it out to the 
last? And do you think that I, for one, with all 
my veneration and affection for the Union; with 
all the efforts I have made to kcep our people well 
informed in the ill-blood and fierce passions that 
have raged in our political contests in the past; I 
say do you of the North suppose, under these 
circumstances, that I am going to stand by and 
support this Union, with these declarations upon 
the part of the North before me? We are not to- 
day where we were in any former contest. We 
are not to-day where we were when those com- 
promises were made which your irrepressible- 
conflict man says were ephemeral, because that 
conflict was not understood or admitted. That 
irrepressible conflict is here, {tell you, to-day; and 
one who has never advocated anything but Union, 
to-day tells you that it is the people now who 
speak; it is the great heart of the American peo- 
ple of the South who are determined to resist 
your aggressions. 

You may conceive the deep regret I felt when 
this irrepressible-conflict speech and acts and in- 
dorsement of the Impending Crisis was put into my 
hands; because, inmy canvass, the question was 


distinctly asked, whether I considered the election | 
of Wittam H.Sewarp to the Presidency as suf- |) 
ficient cause for the dissolution of the Union? Ep 


said, no; because I had never read this speech or 
seen its accordance, signed by Senator SEWARD 
and the sixty-eight Congressmen, or known of the 
overtactat Harper’s Ferry; but so far as he is con- 
cerned—having seen the fact of irrepressible con- 
flict and circulation of Impending Crisis—in my 
opinion, he and his party have now committed the 
overt act; for he and they areacccssories before the 
fact to the murders and treason and sedition com- 
mitted at Harper’s Ferry. And you, northern 
men who indorse the sentiments of that compen- 
dium, are responsible for its recommendation and 
results. Who ever heard, until this advice was 
given and this speech of irrepressible conflict was 
made and circulated; who ever heard, until Sew- 
arpand the Black Republicansof Congress recom- 


mended it, of any white man in the whole country | 


who was ready to put himself at the head of an 
expedition for the murder of women and children, 
purcly because they held slaves, or inhabited slave 
territory? Never! I appeal to the history of the 
country, and call upon you to name an instance 
where such a thing hasbeen done. It remains, 
then, for you to be more infamous than the most 
alf mankind; for you have dared to 


advise the circulation of sentiments the legitimate 
result of which is the. indiscriminate murder of 
women and children. Then you neither avow or 
disavow your responsibility. You may laugh and 
grin; it is like youand your party. When Rome 
was burning and. being sacked, and the women 
given up to be raped, Nero fiddled and laughed. 
You may well follow his example. ‘Then you dare 
talk to me.of a dissolution of the Union !.. Sir; my 
head has grown gray in the service of the Demo- 
cratic party—the great party of the Union. -T am 
ready to stand by her, and to die for her. Buty in 
saying this, I tell you that I will never raise-m 
voice again for her, unless you people of the North 
apply the correctivè to this abominable heresy. 

have waited here with patience. I have been 
ready to accord to you thg same right which I have 
asserted for myself-—freedom of thought. I have 
accorded to you the right to believe that slavery is 
anevil which ought notto go any further; but when 
you put your names to a book which advises the 
non-slavcholders of my district, and all the non- 
slavcholders of the Union, to aid in the destruc- 
tion of my people, maẹ God curse me withthe 
bitterest curse if cver I agree, while I live, to or- 
ganize this House in any manner, either by a 
majority or by the election of any man who has 
indorsed that infamous and treasonable act, and 
who is legally responsible for all the blood shed 
at Harper’s Ferry. Gentlemen, you may laugh; 
you may be amused; but your souls this day stnk 
within you when you sce. the consequences of 
youracis. If such is your condition when I, who 
am but an humble member here, tell: ‘you these 
things, and when I disclose to the’ House the 
result of the investigation which I had made of 
this book, as I have done this morning, what will 
be your condition when you get home to a virtu- 
ous constituency, who love the Constitution and 
the Union? To them I look for the salvation of 
the Union, and if your people do not apply the 
corrective, then farewell Union, farewell glory, so 
far as this Union is concerned, and farewell the 
Constitution. 1, who have sworn to support the 
Constitution so often in the past; and I, who 
would be willing to die to preserve it, I say to it, 
farewell: for I will never consent that my people 
shall refain in a Government where the Repre- 
sentatives of that Government publish and send 
over the country papers like that which I have 
exhibited to you to-day. 

Although Iam aware of the fanaticism which 
exists at the North, and though I have but little 
expectation that such people will ever be prepared 
| to do us justice, yet the great heart of a majorit 
i of the northern people T hope is all right; and 
am advised that Union meetings are being held all 
| over the North, and that those who love the Union 
are talking unmistakable ground upon thatsubject. 
May God grant it is so. I, for one, approve of 
‘it. J will hail any man of the North who stands 
by us.in this matter, and contends for the rights 
guarantied to us by the Constitution. Such men 
{ will hail as friends; such men Iwill take by the 
hand: and with such men aid in the organization 
of this House. Iam willing to lay aside all heart- 
burnings and il feclings that J have toward any 
man, and aid them in the organization, if he is 
sound now upon this question of the fitness of 
this murderous band to rule. I would that this 
day J had the cloquence of an angel that I might 
| touch the heart of this audience; that I might 
make them fecl that of a truth the impending crisis 
is here; that 1 might make them know that the 
future of this Union is hanging in the balance. 

But you say gentlemen tell you that the Demo- 
| cratic party South is in favor of reopening the 
i African slave trade. That is false. It is true 
| that we have some gentlemen there who believe 
that it would be advantageous to the people and 
to the slaves to bring slaves from the coast of 
| Africa. ButI stood, and stand now, as fixed and 
immovable in my opinion upen that subject as 
any man that lives. I have been opposed to it, 
Lam opposed to it, and I will be opposed to it; 
and, for one, I will never accede to such a propo- 
sition. In theface of these things and these facts, 
| andin the face of the record which weare constant- 
ly making herc,some of you gentlemen upon the 
other side tell your people at home that we want 
to extend slavery and xeopen the African slave 
trade. Utterly false. 1 have faith in the destiny 
of this nation. It is the faith I have in God, the 
great Creator, that makes mè still hope that this 
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thing is to pass over. I believe it, because I have 
ever believed, and do still believe, that this con- 
tinent. has a great and glorious destiny. From 
three million peopic, at the time of the Revolution, 
we have risen to over thirty million, and from no 
tonnage at that time, or scarcely any, to over five 
million; we have risen to $160,000,000 of com- 
merce, the products of the South alone. Wehave 
risen from thirteen to thirty-four States, and all 
our.vast Territories. Such is the progress which 
we have made, and with such a state of things, 
with the experiment of our government fairly tried; 
with the evidence before the world that our Consti- 
tution is a perfect one; with our State governments 
guarantying the rights of their respective constit- 
uents; with such a commerce; with such glory in 
arts, science and agricyjture, as well as in com- 
merce and arms-—why is it that in such a state 
of prosperity, you cannot content yourselves? 
Let this slavery question go where it belongs—to 
the localities in which itexists. Let climate, soil, 

. and products, settle this thing as it has settled it 
in all past time. 

Need I talk to you abont Abolitionists? All the 
Abolitionists in the world cannot keep slavery 
from a Territory where it belongs. Send Aboli- 
tionists.to a Territory where African slavery is 
profitable, and the first thing those devils do is 
to get slaves themselves, and they are the only 
hard masters that live upon earth. We live with 
the slaves, and we know their value. When they 
are sick we nurse them, when they are old we 
pension them, and our children go regularly on 
the Sabbath to teach them the Bible—not the anti- 
slavery Bible, but God’s Bible—just as regularly 
as the Sabbath comes. The slaves are united 
with us in interest; and I thank Mr. Cass for say- 
ing that the only relation which existed was that 
of a patriarch and his family. If you do not be- 
lieve that, justcome and seo for yourselves. But 
IT would not advise you gentlemen who signed a 
recommendation forthe cireulation of the Helper 
pamphlet to come, [Laughter.] In every church 
in our country, provision is made for the accom- 
modation of the blacks, and there is not one of 
us who own slaves who docs not provide preach- 
ing for them. Then why do you not let us alone? 

Now, sir, what will you do with thet when 
you get them? You do not want them. i donot 
make any reproaches. 1 do not stand here to 
bring any disgrace upon you, or to taunt you with 


anything, except what you have done in indorsing | 


and circulating the Impending Crisis. But L ad- 
vise you to get out of this difficulty. You talk 
about our slaves and about our overseers, while 
you are this day under more abject control—that 
of Horace Greeley—than any of our servants are 
upon any plantation; he orders, you obey; he 


announces, you follow; he dictates, you carry out. | 


If, then, you would get rid of responsibility for 
the evils menaced, if you would not be consid- 
ered accessories before the fact 
come forward and defend yourselves. 

As I said at the outset, Mr. Clerk, it was not 
my intention to say anything to annoy any gcn- 


tleman on this floor, except the telling of the truth, | 


which is sustained by the record. Do not the re- 
corded truths I have submitted fully sustain all I 
have said? I tender my thanks to the Elouse for the 
patience with which it has listened to my remarks, 

Mr.COBB. I donot intend, Mr: Clerk, to oc- 
cupy the floor of the House except for a very 
short period. The lapse of time, since this ses- 
ston commenced, admonishes me not to make a 
long speech; but silence seems not to have become 
a virtue on this occasion. 


l came here at the commencement of the ses- | 


sion with a paper which I intended to bring to 
the attention of my brethren on the other side of 
the House. 7 
entertained the sentiments thercin imputed to 
them. But before I could suceced in obtaining 


the floor, my distinguished friend from Missouri | 


[Mr. Crarx} obtained the floor, and, through a 
resolution, propounded certain interrogatories. 
True, | felt myself humiliated when I found that, 
after thirteen years’ service in this House, | could 
not get the floor. When my eye first fell upon 
that article 1 did not believe it. Still, I felt it my 
duty to ask my friends on the other side whethe 
they were willing to bestow equal rights on all 
sections of the country, or whether they would 


withdraw social and commercial fellowship from |} 
> 
us. But I need not’now talk to them any more, | 


l advise you to! 


I intended to ask them whether they | 


| 
i 
! 
i 
{ 
I 
i 


I need not talk to my people any more, about the 


value of the Union or about love to our common 
country. Sir, I have fought the battles of union 
at home. Ihave fought, battled, against the wild- 
est fanaticism of disunion sentiments; and, thank 
God, I have triumphed. But these strong arms 
of minc, and this iron will within me, now sink. 
Did I believe, when I was canvassing last sum- 
mer, and when I took positions that had taken 
before, that sixty-odd members of the House of 
Representatives were recommending a book to be 
circulated among my people, which would prove 
destructive not only to me and my wife—I was 
going to say my children, but, unfortunately, I 
cannot use these sweet tones—could I have said 
what I did say? I want to perpetuate this glorious 
Union; not for my children, but for your children 
and your children’s children. How shall it be 
done? Canithedone? Willitbedone? Iand 
my people love the Union and desire its perpet- 
uation; but let me tell you, Mr. Clerk, and through 
you the Opposition party, and through them the 
country, that if they entertain the sentiments pro- 
mulgated in the book from which extracts have 
been read, and which is known as the Helper 
book, then the Union is now dissolved. Talk to 
me about a Union when we have no communion! 
What would it be worth to you or me or to your 
children? 

I want merely to say a few practical words. I 
do not intend to make a speech. I do not intend 
to allude to the questions which will be before the 
House, if we have the good fortune to organize 
before the termination of the Congress. I donot 
intend to allude to the slavery question, or to the 
beneficent effect of slave labor upon our northern 
brethren. {do notintend to enter into a particular 
defense of that institution, though it has been as- 
sailed by some from the time of ow fathers down 
to this our: but I will tell you that these very 
negroes that you are attempting to emancipate are 
the producers of cotton to the value of $161,000,000 
per annum. Ido intend to tell the country that 
there is a large portion of the people of the North 
who are dependent on the very products of slave 
labor; I do intend to tell my people that, in cor- 
respondence with a gentleman in Lowell, Massa- 


chusetts, who wrote to ask me how many, hands | 


were required to make a certain number of bales 
of cotton, I told him ninety-threc thousand hands 


; | 
were required to make that number; and he told 


me, in response, that it took that number of bales 
of cotton to support the citizens of Lowel] alone— 
that one town in the State of Massachusetts. You, 
then, my countrymen of Massachusetts, and par- 
ticularly of Lowell, are living on the labor of 
ninety-three thousand slaves! Will you do it 
longer? ‘Will you go on preaching abolitionism, 
and subscribing moncy to promote it, when really 
you are absolutely enabled to make such subscrip- 
tion from the result of slave labor alone? 


T will allude, also, to another thing, and I want | 


mt 
to sce the distinguished candidate for the Speak- 
ership on the other side of the House. He has 
not fled. {am sure his valor is too great for that. 
I want to tell him of the effect ofthe Helper book in 
my immediate vicinity,and of your Harper’s Ferry 
insurrection. [want to tell him that your Cheever 
meetings of a few Abolitionists—for let us be as 
charitable as possible, for we cannot suppose that 
the large body of the northcrn. people are Aboli- 
tionists—I want to tell him that my people have 


| heard all these things from the North; everything 
| that could be promulgated from your pulpits; and | 
yet the ministers in my country bowed at the ; 


throne of God every Sabbath day, to pray for the 
perpetuation of this Union, founded upon equal 


rightsand the Constitution ofourcountry. Iwanti} 
to tell him that they have risen from that sanctified | 


spot; they have laid aside theirrobes,and are ready, 


as I am informed, to take up arms for the defense (| 
of that Constitution, which they say must be faith- | 


fully observed before they can pray for it. 


Let me say, further, that these things heretofore 
have had but little effect, because my people had | 
such abiding confidcnee in the conservative por- | 


tions of the North that they believed the day was 
not far distant when the good men, the righteous 
men, the honorable men, the men that love their 
country more than party, would rise up and re- 
buke this spirit of abolitionism. Mind, L am 
against Abolitionists, and if you are Abolitionists 
I am against you. I say that all these things 


| passed without much excitement; but when it 


was promulgated inmy country that seventy-odd 
members of Congress—able men, men distin- 
guished at home for their worth and ability—had 
signed such a book as we have heard extracts 
read from here, day after day, why they said that 
it was time to begin to think what was the matter 

Now, I want to talk to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio, face to face. I want him to 
stand before and listen to the appeal that F shall 
make to him. Ido not see him here. Well, if 
I cannot reach him, let me appeal to those who 
stand behind him saying ‘‘Suerman or nobody.” 
Gentlemen, let me ask you what you are going 
todo? Suppose you put Mr. Surman in that 
chair—it is a very improbable supposition, but 
suppose you put him there-—what will be the 
effect upon the country?) Why, I have informa- 
tion that itis said in my own country that they 


| will wait no longer for a dissolution of the Union. 


Now, Iam speaking for a people who have al- 
ways been for the Union. In 1849, I introduced 
the first series of resolutions into this House, pro- 
posing to raise a joint committee on the part of 
the Senate and the House to adjust the difficulties 
that then existed. When I introduced those res- 
olutions, Mr. Meade, of Virginia, rose and stated 
that he desired to debate them, and they accord- 
ingly went over; and ten days thereafter, similar 
resolutions were introduced in the Senate. Thave 
been called a compromise man; but Iam address- 
ing you now as one who has done with compro- 
mises, excepting the compromises of the Consti- 
tution. I struggled then to settle this slavery 
question. I have seen it settled, and harmony 
apparently restored. Shall [live long enough in 
publie life to sec it settled again? I hope I shall. 

F sce the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Surrman] 
now. Wili he allow me, as an old man, to ad- 
dress a few words to him? Let me ask him: Do 
you love your country? Do you assent toit? He 
gives mea little nod. [Laughter.] If he had asked 
me if I foved my country, I would have done 
something more than to bow. I have nothing: 
against you personally more than I have against 
any other man of your party. I am not ready to 
believe that all of you are corrupt. Then, let me 
appeal to you first, and then I will appen toothers. 
You love your country; you have half-way said 
it. Shall 1 repeat it, and'Iet it go to your friends 
in my speech, that you love your country? He 
says ‘‘yes.”? Well, I love my country, and I tell 
you that if T were placcd in that chair by accla- 
mation, I would take it as a national man. Can 
you do the same? Now, it is true that you have 
said you deprecate certain things contained in the 
Helper book; but you have not said that you dep- 
recate the whole book. If you had, then we 
could have understood you. Tam told that you 
do not deprecate the sentiments generally of that 
book, and that the sentiments expressed in the 
compend may be taken as an indication of the 
sentiments of the whole work. Do I believe that? 
If Idid,so help me God, you should never asecnd 
that chair. I ask you, then, to get out of the way, 
and let a conservative man be elected, Llaughter,] 
and let us organize the House and go to work. I 
appeal to you, then, to get out of the way. You 
have, perhaps, mail contractors in your district; 
we have not many in mine; but there are some 
that have not the means of going forward unless 
they are enabled to get their pay from the Gov- 
ernment. They are having their paper shaved at 
alerge discount. Then, E Say, will you stand out 
unst an organization of this House, and permit 
hese men to uit toa shave of from fifteen to 
twenty percent.’ If you love your country, and 
t Republican gentlemen love your country, 
you stand out longer, and require these indi- 
als thus longer to suffer? Then, I ask you 
etout of the way. [Laughter.] But if you 
WHI not, then I appeal to the Republican mem- 
bers to unite with us. Tf you do not like the 
distinguished champion who has borne our flag, 
but under whose chart we have not yet been able 
to sail into the desired port, I say to you that we 
have abandoned him,andare at. sea again; but that 
we have many charts, and we shall endeavor to 
find a chart that will bring us safely into port. 
Then I ask you to get out of the way. [Re- 
newed laughter. ] 

Lam no candidate for the Speakership; I want 
an organization of the House, so that these men 
may get their honest dues; those who are, per- 
haps, now starving because of the non-action of 
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this House. But do you repudiate every senti- 
ment of Helper’s book? ‘Will you not say that 
you do? Are youafraid to speak, er do you not 
want to speak? If you will not, then I ask gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House to take up some 
otherman. Gentlemenonthat side of the House, 
have you no other man who is capable of filling 
that chair? I believe we have, perhaps, twenty- 
five. [Great laughter.] How many have you? 
I believe you have distinguished men among you 
who could fill that chair, and who never indorsed 
Helper’s book? Select one of them; and mark 
me, that when you do, there will be no factious | 
opposition to his elevation to the Speaker’s chair. 
It matters not that you say you did not know what 
the book contained; that you signed it on the rec- 
-ommendation of Greeley, Blair, or anybody else; 
you have signed it; the book is here; you have 
indorsed it; and it has had its effect. You cannot 
escape the conclusion. Would you have me go 
before my people, and uphold you, who have ; 
announced such sentiments? Do you suppose | 
shall vindicate you there? If I do, some other 
man will be after me with a sharp stick, and will 
be elected. I want,when I go into that canvass, 
to be able to tell my people that you have elevated 
to the Speaker’s chair a conservative man. Will 
you not, then, agree to take somebody else than 
ihe gentleman from Ohio? Is not the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Corwiy] 
worthy of your support? You think he is not 
quite a good Republican cnough ? Well, Edo not 
know anything about that; but I tell you that if 
you elect a man who has indorsed the doctrines 
of the Helper book, when we go home, our breth- 
ren there, the fire-eaters, will go upon a counter 
platform, before the people, and they wil whip 
us like dogs. [Laughter.] Mark what i tell yous 
this is a weapon that will tell at the South. 

We do intend to resist the election ofa Black 
Republican to that chair. I want to organize this 
House; I want the honest and the humblest of the 
creditors of this country paid; and I reckon I want 
alittle money myself. [Laughter.] Butasto that, 
I have sent home for money enough to keep me 
through this Administration. [Laughter.} Lhave 
sent for money enough to keep mealong until the 
4th of March, 1861;'so I can get along. I see my 
friend, the Sergeant-at-Arms, yonder, who has 
enabled members to struggle along by advancing 
someforty or fifty thousand dollars to them. That, 
1 doubt not, has delayed somewhat the organiza- | 
tion. 

The question now suggests itself to me, whether 
it would be better to organize this House during 
this Congress, with the prospect that it will bring 
about a disruption of this Government, or todela 
the organization until this Congress has expired. 
{I ask the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Suzrman,]} 
whether it is better to yield to a Black Republican 
organization, or to stand like pillars, and never 

move? I will stand here until the 4th of March, | 
1861, if, by so doing, I can avert the calamity 
which might befall us by the election of a Black 
Republican. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Will the gentle- 
man allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. COBB. No, sir. I have got a.word for 
you, too. [Laughter.] The purpose for which I 
rose has not been accomplished. It was to pour 
oil upon the troubled waters, 

I have seen this country increase from a few 
States to its present number—thirty-four. I have 
seen its progress from a few millions until we 
have become a powerful and wonderful nation. 
Then why should I be anxious to proceed with 
the organization, if by delaying it I can do good | 
to my country, though it should sacrifice myself? 
Why should I be anxious, if I could say to my 
people that Cobb sacrificed himself for the good 
of the country? [Laughter.] i 

Now, then, a few words to the South Ameri- | 
cans. | want to have a little plain talk with them. 
Come around me, children, and let us havea talk. 
{Laughter.] Nota word shall fall from me to 
give offense to the least one of you all. Here 
comes one, [Mr. Marnanp taking a seat near 
Mr. Coss.] Let me tell gentlemen, speaking from 
a long intercourse with this gentleman, he is true | 
to the core. [Laughter.] What have we done, 
that you cannot act with us? I think he will help 
us organize the House. I look upon you all as 
patriots, and I trust thatevery one of you will do 


.or a union of forces. 


sist in organizing the House? Have I not been 
beseeching you for the last two weeks to come to 
our party and help us organize? Gentlemen ad- 
ntit it. Have I not done it to-day? You know I 
have. Have I not avowed that I was for affilia- 
tion? What for? I have desired to affiliate with 
the South Americans to put down the Black Re- 
publicans. Do that, and I believe our. country 
will be better governed; that this strife which pre- 
vails will be allayed, and that there will be per- 
petual harmony hereafter. Can I not then affil- 
late with those men? I am disposed to do it. But 
one of my papers tells me that he who affiliates 
with them is recreant to principle. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Will the gentleman allow 
me to interrupt him one moment? 

Mr. COBB. No, sir; let me get through with 
these South Americans, and when I come to pay 
my attention to the anti-Lecompton Democrats, 
then the gentleman may interrapt me. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. The gentleman is propos- 
ing an affiliation with us. 

Mr. COBB. Iam not proposing it now. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Well, the gentleman is 
suggesting it; and the difference between a sugges- 
tion and a proposition is not very material. 1am 
not falling out with him for proposing an afiiliation 
ĮI desire now to know from 
him, and I presume he has made his estimates, 
where the votes are to come from to elect a gen- 
tleman on the basis he is talking about? 

Mr. COBB. ‘Well, in the first place, T expect 
we will get a goodly number of the Democratic 
party proper; and if the South Americans come 

us and aid us, 1 think we can persuade cnough 

f the balance to come over. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Tdesireto say to thegentle- 
man, that if he will first do the persuading among 
his own friends, and then presenta candidate who 
ean rally the whole Democratic vote, 1, for one, 
will, in a contingency I will notnow name, vote 
for that candidate. {e the Democratic party can 
unite their own forces on one of their own men, 
so that our united vote can elect him, then we will 
consider whether we will give him our united sup- 
port. I have interposed no obftction, have said 
nothing in debate, have used no remark calculated 
to provoke discussion, but have all the time qui- 
etly awaited events, hoping and trusting that after 
a time, by some party persuasion or party appli- 
ance, we might get the great national Democratic 
party to harmonize on some national Democratie 
candidate. . 

Mr. GARNETT. Mr. Clerk—— | 

Mr. COBB. Stay; let me deal with him. Just 
sit down, [laughter,] and if I do not give him 
enough, then I will give you the floor and let you 
deal with him. The gentleman asks us to show 
first the Democrat who can command the entire 
vote of his party. Now if we did, will the gen- 
tleman say that he will vote for him? 1 have con- 
fidence in his liberality and patriotism, and believe 
he would; but will he say so? 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. The gentleman says he 
believes I would come over and help him in a cer- į 
tain contingency. If the gentleman believes that | 
of me, it is wholly immaterial that he should ask | 
me the question. But, sir, I was not speaking | 
alone for myself. The gentleman was addressing 
those with whom I have acted. He desires to | 
know whether, if the Democratic candidate can 
get these votes, we will come over and elect. their 


man. I say to the gentleman that he is asking a jj 


question on an hypothesis—on a supposable state 
of facts. Now I say to the gentleman very frankly, 
that we have refused to entertain a proposition of 
this kind from them, unless they would first show | 
that by our doing so, an election could be made. 
It has been demonstrated on this floor that they 
cannot unite their forces on any one candidate. 

Mr. COBB. Very well; we will show you 
what we can do. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Ifthe gentleman canshow 
that, there will be some substantial basis for his į 
importunities to rest upon. It is idle for gentle- į 
men to say what they will do ina contingency we 
all know will never happen. 4 announce to him 
a fact which he knows, and which his party friends 
know, that there is hot a man on that side of the 
House who can command ninety-three votes. It 
has been sọ stated over and over again, | an- 
nounce another fact: that, while he is addressing 
us, it is well known, if the party press of the city | 


the same thing. What have you yet done to as~ ii is to be believed, that these Democratic gentle- | 


men have made a solemn resolution that they will 
not, in any event, come over and help to electan 
one of the twenty-three members with whom 
have been acting. os 

Mr. COBB. % have been at all the Democratic 
caucuses; and the press that promulgated such 
a statement, promulgated what escaped my obser- 
vation. ens 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I will not hold the gen- 
tleman responsible for what the party press may 
say. I know how very unreliable itis. But, one 
word more. I announced, some days. ago, that 
we could place Mr. Gimer in a position where 
Democrats might elect him. We have done so. 
Mr. Gitmer has received thirty-six. votes; and 
the gentleman knows very well that there was no 
movement on that side toclecthim. Inow make 
this proposition: we can put some one of the gen- 
tlemer with whom I have voted in a position where 
the Democratic party can elect him; will the Dem- 
ocratic party do so? We will not ask the Demo- 
cratic party to come over to our aid unless we can 
first put our candidate in a position where the 
votes of that party will be sufficient to elect him. 

‘The very reason why we have not entertained 
their proposition was that we have had assurances 
over and over again from reliable gentlemen on 
that side of the House, thatup to this goad hour 
they are unable to concentrate their vote on a 
single Democrat in the House. F believe what 
these gentlemen tell us,and I cannot see the utility 
of meeting and consulting in regard to proposi- 
tions thath 
Now, we have been repeatedly told—and J am 
not inclined to disbelieve the statement—that there 
is not a Democrat in this House who can concen- 
trate nincty-three votes. 

Mr. COBB. I hope the gentleman will lct me 
proceed. [4m not accustomed to speak, and the 
gentleman knows how embarrassing it is to be 
interrupted. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. 
pardon. 

Mr. COBB. I want to ask the gentleman a 
straightforward question before he sits down. If 
we can get ninety-three Democratic votes for our 
candidate, will the gentlemen come and vote for 
him? 2 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. As regards the friends 
with whom I act, I have to say that that matter 
has not been finally decided, for the reasons I 
have stated. We have said that whenever gen- 
tlemen show that they can concentrate their votes, 
we will consider their proposition. We have 
acted on a knowledge of the fact that they could 
not concentrate the Democratic vote, 

Mr. COBB. Never believe outside rumors. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. J take inside rumors.. I 
put the question last week to the honorable gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, [Mr. McRar.] 

Mr. COBB. I cannot get an answer from the 
gentleman, and therefore I will go on with my 
speech. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. 
question. 

Mr. COBB. The gentleman will not answer. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Ido answer. 

Mr. COBB. If he does, he answers in his own 
way. I want to know whether we can depend 
upon the South Americans; for if so, we will make 
a desperate effort for ninety-three 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. The gentleman first asks 
me in regard to my friends, and then he puts the 

uestion to myself. Tanswer, that there are gèn- 


I ask the gentleman’s 


I want to answer your 


ave no substantial basis to rest upon.’ 


. 


tlemen here whom I will vote for in a certain con- ' 


tingency. oie 

Mr. COBB. I hope the gentleman will give us 
the name, and I will nominate him. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. ‘here are Democrats 
whom, in certain contingencies, I would vote for 
if my vote would decide the struggle. But I do 
not intend to join the Democratic party, when I 
know that I could produce no result by doing so, 
and the act would-be used to injure me and my 
friends hereafter. The very object is a party move 
to engulf and destroy us. 

Now, I will ask the gentleman this: will he 
come over and help us to elect one of our men? | 

Mr. COBB. I will—a good national mam. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Does the gentleman speak 
for his party? Will they do it? , 

Mr. COBB. My party has done it. Twenty- 
odd Democrats went over yesterday to a distin- 
guished member of the gentleman’s party—My. 
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Boreer, and the gentleman would not vote for 
his own man. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I voted for Mr. Borener 
when he was our nominee. I did not vote for him 
yesterday because another gentleman had been 

ut in nomination. I amas ready to vote for Mr. 

OTELER as any gentleman in this House. The 
gentleman says that twenty-odd Democrats came 
over and voted for Mr. Boreter. 1 ask him if 
that is the strength of the Democratic party in 
this House; if it has come down to that beggarly 
account of numbers? [Laughter.] 

Mr. COBB. I would tell the gentleman that the 
Democratic party here is small—it has no power 
here, or we would have organized the Ilouse long 
ago. Just at present, we can do nothing. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I desire to ask the gen- 
tleman one short question. Does not the gentle- 
man know that up to this hour hecannot namea 


Democrat in this House who can receive ninety- | 


three Democratic votes? 
Mr. COBB. Oh, | do not know that. Weare 
* now trying our men. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Well, I say that I know 
it; and time will prove that I am right. In this 
connection I beg to say one thing, and I know the 
gentleman will pardon me for interrupting him, 
for I will pardon him hereafter anything he may 
do. A week ago I stated to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. McRae] that no Democratic 
candidate could receive ninety-three votes. ‘The 
gentleman admitted it in the debate, and his po- 
sition is sustained by events which have since 
passed into history. 

Mr. HILL. I desire to make a suggestion for 
the benefit of these two gentlemen. 

Mr. COBB. Iwill put you all right if you will 
let me have the floor again. 

Mr. HILL. I wish merely to suggest that I 
think there isa common ground on which our two 
friends on the right and on the left might come 
together, and might, perhaps, harmonize. It is, 
that they should clect an anti-Lecompton Demo- 
crat. 


both. 
Mr. ETHERIDGE. I shali not shrink from 
that proposition, and } will answer it very briefly. 


I say, thatit will be che last resort with me—that 
the cup will be full to overflowing before } ever 
give my vote for a man as Speaker of this House 
who was instrumental hiany way in forcing upon 
an unwilling people that which has since been 
. shown, by a majority of ten thousand votes, to 
have been the worst despotism ever attempted to 
be imposed upon a free people. [Applause in the 
galleries. 
Mr. COBB. 


to go on, 


Now, | hope I shall he permitted 


any of them up in this manner. Lam aware of 
the position of the distinguished gentleman from 


Tennessee, F am aware that he never permits an |} 


opportunity to escape him to give a pretty hard 


dig to the Administration, Butwe are not dealing | 


with the Adininistration now. I told the House 
that I intended only to discuss the organization 
of the House. My friend from-Tennessce says 
he will vote for a Democrat. I would like him 
to name the Democrat for whom he will vote. I 
will enter his name right here and then we will 
sce whether the gentleman will vote for him or 


not. The factis you want the Democracy to go | 


over to you. Yousay we cannot elect one of our 
men. You show by your action that that is what 


you want, 
the Democracy to help us in this difficulty? Only 
one of your number, and he did not stay long 
enough to be counted. Only one vote have we re- 
ceived from your party friends since we have been 
attempting to organize the House. 


when that is the way you treatus? We have voted 
for one of your men. What objection have you, 
my southern Opposition friends, to voting for Mr. 
BoveLer? 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. ' None in the world. 

Mr. COBB. Have youdoneit? When twenty- 
odd Democrats voled for 
come and help us? 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I will tell you. 

Mr. COBB. Letme go on. 
not yield to further interruption. 


Mr. ETHERIDGE. [hope the gentleman will 


ask no more questions if he does not want an- 


That might be equally agreeable to them | 


o (Cries of Goon!) F didnot intend | 
when f talked to my Opposition friends to wake j 


Flow many of you have come over to | 


Now, is that | 
fair? Can you expect us to associate with you | 


swers. I state that every southern Opposition 
member is ready to vote for Mr. BoTELER at any 
moment. - 

Mr. COBB. Iask why will you not come ahd 
help us? Why not show a disposition to affiliate 
with us? The distinguished gentleman from Ten- 
nessee says that there are Democrats here for 
whom he would vote, if an election could thus be 
secured. Iwish I could find out who one of those 
men is, for I think the Democracy would have 
good sense enough to vote for sucha one, if he is 
a true Democrat. 

Mr. BOVELER. Mr. Clerk, Lask the gente- 
man to yield me the floor for a moment, and I 
promise him that I will not trespass upon the 
patience of the House to any large extent. The 
gentleman asks when we will come to him. He 
has made that request to me, and still makes it in 
a somewhat pointed manner. Iam ready to an- 
swer now. 

For myself, by the will of the votes of some of 
those with whom I have been politically associ- 
ated since I have been a member of this Congress, 
my humble name has been before the House in 
connection with the exalted position of Spcaker 
ever since the commencement of the session; but 
not from any action of mine. Being now for the 
first time a member of this House, with no pre- 
tensions to parliamentary experience, with but 
a limited acquaintance with the members of the 
House, I had no right and no reason to anticipate 
any such manifestation of confidence and regard 
as I have received under circumstances so over- 
wheliningly flattering to myself. 

I desire just here to express, if 1 can give ex 
pression to the feelings which struggle for utter- 


ance, my mostgrateful acknowledgments to those | 


political friends of mine who have stood by me in 
this protracted contest, and most especially to 
those with whom I have differed politically, for 
the support they have given me. I desire to ex- 
press my gratitude to them, not in the cold, formal 


language of conventionality, but ecarmestly and | 


honestly, in the simple words which leap from the 
heart to thelips. I thank you, gentlemen, for the 


honor you hav@done me; but now, having dis- i] 


charged that duty to my friends, 1 have a duty to 
discharge to myself. 

i withdraw my name from this contest, and I 
withdraw it unconditionally and finally. f with- 
draw it entirely; and I proceed to name a gentle- 
man who, Í am sure, will be acceptable to both 


sides. [need not appeal to those who are stand- | 


ing here and have been fôr now more than a fort- 
night battling for the Constitution, against which 
the surges of sectionalism have been beating: who 
have been battling for the integrity of that Union 
which is now jeopardized by the organization of 


those who have taken to themselves the name of |} 


Republicans. f nominate for that high post, Gen- 
eral Jons 8S. Minisoy, of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, who will, 1 trust, be elected by acclama- 
tion of all those who are conservative, as well in 
nature as in name. IT hope that he will be made 
Speaker, and that we will have a speedy organ- 
ization of this House. 

over the House of ** Vote!” * Vote!” 

Mr. COBB. Ihave nothing more to say. I 
trust that T have accomplished the purpose for 
which F rose, and that we shall now have an or- 
ganization of the House. F have done. [Re- 
newed cries of “ Vote t? Vote !?’} 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Lwishthe louse 
to hear me for one moment. [Cries of * Vote!” 


“ Vote!) I would cheerfully give way for the | 


purpose of taking a vote, but that [ know that vote 
would not result in an cleetion. I propose now 
to address to the House a few observations upon 
the subject of its organization. While I do not 
expect to be able to show how an organization can 
be effected, I think what I shall say will show how 
that organization cannot be effected; and therefore 
T think the opportunity may as well be afforded 
me now to say what I have to say 

Mr. ADRAIN. I desired to ask the gentleman 
to allow me to say a few words upon a privileged 


} |! question. I will not, however, interrupt the gen- 
him, why did not you | 


uleman from New York; because, if he can say 
anything to the House that will have the result of 


|, an organization, which we all so much desire, E 
I cannot and will |) 


have no wish to consume any of his time. 
of“ Vote!?’] : 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. If it is the opin- 
ion of the House that we had better vote, and that 


[Cries 


(Applause, and cries all | 


my remarks will be only a waste of time, I will 
desist. [Cries of “No!” “Go on!] 

I have, upon several occasions since the assem- 
bling of the House, felt myself called upon to 
give some expression of my opinions upon ques- 
tions as they were from time to time incidentally 
| presented for consideration; but I have hitherto 
refrained—carefully, guardedly, and designedly 
refrained—from speaking to the direct question of 
the organization of the House. But the time has 
now arrived when, in my judgment, further si- 
lence upon that question would be reprehensible. 

Mr. Clerk, it is generally known to the mem- 
bers of the House, atleast, that I am one of that 
faction generally styled anti-Lecompton Demo- 
crats; sometimes, by way of variety, the merce- 
nary band of men whose fortunes are so politically 
desperate that they have bargained away their 
votes for the Speakership for the votes of other 
gentlemen for the Clerkship. I refer to this slan- 
der, not for the purpose of illustrating the posi- 
tion of those members of the House who oceupy 
politically the same ground with myself, but for 
the purpose of illustrating the freedom of the press, 
to which we have to submit. I will only say, in 
reference to that slander upon myself and upon 
my brother mercenaries, that I long ago reached 
that point of political desperation when nothing 
that can be said or that can be written will in the 
slightest degree influence me in reference to the 
organization of the House, or in reference to any 
question that may come before it for its action, 
while I have the honor to be a member of the 
| American Congress + 

The cause of our difference from the great body 
of the Democratic organization of this House is 
equally well known. The political platform upon 
which we profess to stand has been tolerably well 
defined; but speculation and conjecture arè still 
active in the effort to ascertain when, how, and 
where we shall cast our weight upon the impor- 
tant question of the organization of this House; 
and it is to that point that 1 will now address 
myself. 

Mr. Clerk, I feel embarrassment, because I am 
perfectly well aware that our position is notin 
accordance with the wishes of any considerable 
number of the members of the House. Iam not 
unwilling to acknowledge that we are few in num- 
bers, and that we derive importance chiefly from 
the fact that, in the present condition of the great 
political organizations in this Ifall, our votes, if 
combined, might, in one contingency, determine 
| the result. 
| Mindful of our place, and not unmindful, sir, 


ji of the fact that differences of opinion exist among 


| ourscives touching this question of organization, 

while { claim the right to speak for myself, I ut- 
į torly disclaim the authority to speak for others, 
| But, sir, as my friends with whom 1 am still act- 
| ing, are present upon the floor, E hope that they 
wil not hesitate to rise in their places and inter- 
rupt me if I express one single sentiment to which 
they do not give their assent, or if I make one 
single prediction in reference to their final action 
upon this question of organization which they are 
not ready, at this moment, to verify. 

Mr. Clerk, following the usages of political 
parties of this country, the members of the Dem- 
ocratic organization in this House assembled in 
caucus, aud here presented the name of a distin- 
| gushed gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Bocock] 
for the place of Speaker. Of his personal quali- 
| fications, I think I may say, no man in the House 
and no man in the country has ever entertained 
adoubt. But, sir, not having participated, by 
reason of our own voluntary exclusion, in the 
action of that caucus, we have not considered our- 
selves as in any manner bound by its result, and 
have as yet cast our votes, or, to speak more 
plainly, thrown them away, in sucha manner that, 
up to the present time, the organization of the 
House remains unaffected by them. Now, Mr. 
Clerk, we have been appealed to—and when I use 
the royal pronoun we, I refer exclusively to my- 
self, unless those gentlemen who hold similar 
positions shall be willing to stand by my side—we 
nave been appealed to, by gentlemen attached to 
the Democratic organization, to unite our force 
with theirs, to the end, if I understand the propo- 
sition, that we may all combine and present an 
unbroken front to a common adversary. Mr. 
Clerk, [have not yielded my assent; and it is due 


to the Democratic organization in this House; it 
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is due to my professed political faith; itis due to 
the exigency of the country, and to the honest 
Democracy, whose votes, in some degree, contrib- 
uted to my election, that I should give the reasons 
which have prevailed with me. As to the honor- 
able gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bococx,] I 
have already said there are no objections of a per- 
sonal character. I may say of hm, as I can say 


with equal justice of the honorable gentlemanfrom |j 


Ohio, [Mr:-Surrman,] who is the nominee of the 
Republican party, that he possesses the great es- 
sential requisites for the place; they are gentle- 
men. I beg to be understood that I have never 
heard one single personal objection urged against. 
either of them, even in this hour of excitement 
and peril. 

Ihave called myself a Democrat. 
weeks ago, in the course of a few observations 
which I had the honor to address to this House, 
in response to some remarks of my honorable 
friend from Virginia, [Mr. Mrxson,] I called 
myself a Democrat, in good and regular standing. 
When I referred to my standing in the Democratic 
party, I of course spoke in irony, because I am 
well aware that, in the present condition of polit- 
ical parties in this country, no man who has 
made the large departures from the practice of the 
party which I have already made, and which, if 
essential to the discharge ofmy duty tothecountry, 
I am ready to make again, can be called an ortho- 
dox Democrat. I do not claim to be in full com- 
munion. When I use the term Democrat, I refer 
not to mere organization; I have reference to the 
principles and policy of the Democratic party, as 
Í understand those principles and that policy, and 
as I desire that they shall prevail. ‘The terms 
Democrat and Democracy are used familiarly 
upon allsides of the House. To my surprise, no 
man has yet defined the meaning of the words. I 
shall occupy a single moment in the attempt to 
define what I mean by the term Democrat. | Ifit 
designates the man who always votes the printed 
ticket—to use the language of an honorable mem- 
ber of this House, whose name has escaped me— 
I am not a Democrat. I call myself a State- 
rights Democrat; but if that term designates the 
man who asserts the right of a State to dissolve 
the Union whenever its people are disaffected or in 
passion or alarm, I am not a State-rights Dem- 
ocrat. If the term Democrat still signifies the 
man who, inspired by those principles of civil lib- 
erty, for the maintenance of which the Constitu- 
tion was formed, secks by his political action 
to hold this Confederation of States im the place 


in which that Constitution was designed to hold | 
them, and who, as essential to that end, desires | 


an honest and frugal and economical administra- 


tion of the Federal Government, anda just, strict, | 


and faithful observance of all the grants and lim- 
itations of power conferred by the States and by 
the people, Lama Demoerat. But I will say, once 
for all, that whenever the term Democrat shal: 
lose its ancient and its honored significance, for 
one, E am ready to throw it aside, as T would a 
cast-off garment. I call myself a Democrat, be- 
cause, under that name, I came into the ‘lhirty- 
Fifth Congress. I callmyselfa Democrat, because, 


under the same name, 1 again, with principles un- i 
changed and unchangeable, bear the commission | 


of my constituency. 

Mr. Clerk, I came into the Thirty-Fifth Con- 
gress a friend, as I supposed, to the administra- 
tion of Mr. Buchanan. 

And, sir, in my humble way, and within the 
range of my limited political experience, I gave 
my aid to that Administration so faras the higher 
allegiance which I bear to my country would al- 
low. [ differed from that Administration in regard 
to its whole territorial policy; I dissented from its 
recommendations touching the admission of new 
States, 
found myscif, before the close of the first session 
of Congress, voting on most important measures 
in concert with an organization which I sincerely 
believed to be dangerous to the peace and security 
ef my country. 

Mr. Clerk, no man 


or demerit of his public acts must be determined 
by their influence upon the destinies of his coun- 
try. I will, however, take the liberty to say, that 
in every measure that was presented to me for my 
consideration, in the Thirty-Fifth Congress, I 


yielded to the strength of my judgment and the ! 


Some two | 


And, sir, unconsciously, as it were, I; 


gains anything for himself ; 
by asserting the purity of his motives. The merit |i 


: 
| force of my convictions. I believed, and still 
believe, that I was right. 

At the close of the first session of the Thirty- 
Fifth Congress, I returned to my home, tired and 
disgusted with the pains and pleasures of public 
life. Itmay have charms for others; it had none 
for me. I contemplated areturn to those pursuits 
congenial to my tastes; and I should not have 
been diverted from my purpose, but that I felt, as 
I thought, the hand of the Administration press- 
ing hard upon the popular liberty of the people 
of my district. I ascertained. that the Federal 
officeholders, in the city of New York, had de- 
termined that I should not be returned to Con- 
gress, because, while here, I had failed to uphold 
tlie hand that fed them, A convention, in nom- 
inal accordance with the usages of the Democratic 
party, was called in my district; butit was stuffed 
with Federal and municipal office-holders, intenton 
my political destruction. Sir, these office-holders 
| supposed (I do not pretend to say how truly) that 
they were acting in obedience to the requirements 
of the Administration, and, utterly regardless of 
the wishes of the Democracy of my district, ut- 
terly regardless of the wishes of as intelligent a 
constituency as saw the light of this morning’s 
sun, they determined that I should not be returned 
to Congress. No alternative was left me but to 
break down that organization, or to surrender the 
independence of my constituency. 

Mr. Clerk, as an American citizen, recognizing 
| our peculiar form of Government, and not satis- 
| fied that it is as yet converted, even in our north- 
ern cities, into a despotism of officc-holders, and 
determined that no invasion of the great right of 
fepresentation should, by my consent, be permit- 
ted, at the hands of this or any other Adminis- 
tration, I accepted the nomination of two gentle- 
men of that convention, and, upon their invitation, 
offered myself to the electors of my district as a 
candi date for Congress, upon the Democratic plat- 
form, as I construed it then, and as, sir, I con- 
struc it now. The result is, that I am here, re- 
turncd by a constituency as conservative as any 
in the country, and that in defiance of the Dem- 
ocratic organization. 

I acknowledge no allegiance to man or to polit- 


the chainssof mere organization as the air that 
waves the flag that floats above us. But, sir, to 
this question of the Speakership. 

I think that gentlemen on all sides of the House 
attribute an undue degree of importance to this 
question of the Speakership. Perhaps I do not 
understand the responsibilities and the powers of 
that place. But, sir, it has seemed to me, and f 
cannot restrain the expression of my belicf, that 
in the carlicr and better days of our history, ere 
party spirit had fastened its fangs on the vitals 
of this Republic, no such scenes as we have wit- 
nessed here would have transpired. It has been 
reserved for a day when two great sectional par- 
tics (for cach side charges the other with section- 
alism) struggle with cach other for the power and 
place and patronage of the Government. Gentle- 
men, I think it is time that the American people 
awake to the dangers which environ them. If it 
was possible, I would raise my voice till itshould 
reach the remotest settlement upon the border. J 
would say to my countrymen that the Consti- 
tution, the foundations of which were cemented 
with the blood of their fathers and mine, is in 
danger of being overthrown amid the conflicts of 
political parties, shorn of all political principles, 
except such as appertain to the question ofslavery 
—slavery, gentlemen, which, whether right or 
I| wrong, whether a blessing or a curse, whether 
i| the highest or the lowest type of civilization, has, 
|l in my judgment, no just, proper, and appropriate 


no politics but slavery. It was said that the hon- 
orable gentleman from Virginia was the candi- 
date of the Administration party in this House. 
Now, sir, if there isan Administration party in 
his House Í do not know precisely where to lo- 
cate it. If there was an Administration party in 
the Thirty-Fifth Congress, I was unable to locate 
t. But, sir, this is immaterial. 

Mr. ADRAIN. With the permission of my 
friend from New York, I would remind him that 
upon a certain occasion in the last Congress, Mr. 
Letcher, now Governor of Virginia, said that it 
was perfectly evident to the whole House that 
there was no Administration party in it. 


} 
i 


ical organization; and I am to-day as free from | 


H place in American politics. And yet, sir, we have | 


Mr. CLARK, of New York.. True; sir; but 
the matter is immaterial. "The objection that the 
honorable gentleman from. Virginia was the can- 
didate of the Administration party in this House, 
was not, of itself alone, the reason why {did not 
give him my support, although I will say, andt 
desire it to be distinctly understood, that one clear 
and well-defined element in my last canvass. for 
Congress, was opposition to the. Administration. 

Mr. DAVIDSON... Will the gentleman permit 
me to interrupt him for a moment? be 

_Mr. CLARK, of New York. .With pleasure, 


sir. ees, 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I desire to say to the gen- 
tleman-from New York, and to the. House, and, 
as the stereotyped phrase is, “to the country,” 
that I never yet knew that Mr. Bococx was the 
candidate of the Administration. I, sir, am, a 
Democrat, but I do not know that I owe any par- 
ticular allegiance to the Administration. ‘The 
gentleman may have his particular views about 
the Administration.. So far as the President is 
concerned, while he undertakes to carry out the 
laws of the land, and to maintain the Constitu- 
tion which he has sworn to support, I am ‘willing 
to give him aid and comfort: Bui I desire to say 
to the gentleman from New York, that if we have 
heart-burnings they are with us. - He may think 
that officers of the Administration have fought 
against him. . 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Ihave no-heart- 
burnings aboutit. I care nothing about it. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. While I spurn all this talk 
concerning the Administration and Administration 
men, I am here to do my duty. I supported Mr. 
Bococx consistently, without reference to ‘what 
may have been his feelings in regard to the Ad- 
ministration. All I wanted to know was, if he 
was for the Constitution and the Union and the 
laws; was he willing to carry out the mission of 
the Democratic party; was he willing to stand by 
the Constitution and its compromises. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I did not yield 
for a speech; I yielded for a suggestion. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. If heart-burnings on ac- 
count of the interference of public officers against 
any man would authorize him to go against the 
Administration and its candidate, 1 am the:man 
who would be justified in doing it. But I did not 
consider Mr. Bococx as the candidate of the Ad- 
ministration, and I hope the gentleman from New 
York will not so consider him. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Mr. Clerk, the 
honorable gentleman from Louisiana has misun- 
derstood me. l said that the fact, if fact it be, 
that the honorable gentleman from Virginia was 
the candidate of the Administration party in this 
House, if such a party there be, was not of itself 
the only reason why that honorable gentleman 
did not receive my support. But, sir, I will now, 
after the interruption of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana, say a few words touching this question of 
my relations to the Administration. 

Sir, I have no personal quarrel with the Ad- 
ministration or with any of its members, and I 
never had. I have no animosities to indulge, and 
never had, I have no injuries to redress or 
wrongs to revenge. Ido notremember that I have 
ever made any request of the President which 
request was not granted, or for sufficient cause 
declined. I recognize among the gentlemen con- 
nected with Mr. Buchanan’s administration some 
of the best and purest men whom it has been my 
fortune to meet in public life. From almost all 
ofthem, I believe, I have accepted of those hospi- 
talities which, in accordance with the usages of 
civilized life, one gentleman may tender and an- 
other accept without the giver or the recipient 
being placed under the slightest personal obliga- 
tion. Mr. Clerk, I accord to them and to each of 
them all the respeet which is due to official sta- 
tion; I yield the reverence which the American 
citizen naturally pays to advancing years and 
lengthened labors in the service of his anaes I- 
claim, utierly disclaim, that I am now, ever have 
been, or that I cver can be governed in my. po- 
litical action in respect of this question’ of the 
Speakership, or any other public question, by 
any such depraved motive as personal animosity. 

Sir, my antagonism to the. Administration—if 
such it may be ealled—is purely political, and not 
personal; and F think, sir, that I-express the 


| opinion of all those. gentlemen who.are denomi- 


! nated anti-Lecompton Democrats when Isay that 
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they would regard the indulgence of private griefs 
inthe discharge of their public duty as beneath 
the dignity of the Representative of the American 
people. I have, sir, no relations with the Ad- 
ministration, or any of them, which would subject 
me to embarrassment in dealing with them in re- 
spect of their public acts as they have dealt with 
themselves, 

Mr. Clerk, Lask the attention of the House now 
fora few minutes while I state the real and con- 
-trolling reasons which prevented me from giving 
my supportto the honorable gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. No one can have failed to remark—lI al- 
lude to it merely in passing—that the support 
which that honorable gentleman received came 
for the most part from Representatives of south- 
ern constituencies. Sir, that were immaterial; for 
I disclaim that I am either a sectional man, or 
that Í have any sympathy with such; but no gen- 
tleman can have failed to observe that appeals 
have been made to southern Representatives in 
this House, by honorable and distinguished gen- 
tlemen, (Representatives of the South,) to rally 
to the support of the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia upon sectional grounds. 

Mr. Clerk, while I mourn that such appeals are 
made, I am, in view of them, at liberty to say 
that, as a northern man, I must never forget that 
if—which may Heaven prevent—the final catas- 
trophe, of which we hear predictions, is to come 
upon us; if in truth it be (which I will not be- 
lieve) that the Union of these States must indeed 
be severed, whether in violence or in peace, my 
fortunes and my fate are with the North. 

Mr. Clerk, I cannot omit to notice in this con- 
nection the declarations which have fallen from 
distinguished gentlemen to the effect that if the 
people of the northern States shall, in the year 
ensuing, elect a President in conformity with the 
provisions of the Constitution, and the issue of 
such clection shall be unacceptable as to platform 
and candidate to the people of the southern States, 
the result will work a severance of the tie that 
binds these States. : 

Mr. Clerk, these are no idle declarations. They 
are not the unguarded utterances of debate. They 
are the solemn agsseverations of eminent and intelh- 

entmen, in view ofan event which they assert they 

ave reason to anticipate, and in respect of which 
they assume to speak the sentiments of their con- 
stituencies. Who can have forgotten that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Curry] 
broke his silence, and told us of the determination 
ofthis people; and who could doubt his sincerity as 
he listened to his calm and statesmanlike declara- 
tions? I have not forgotten that the distinguished 

entleman from Georgia, [Mr. Cra wronn,] speak- 
ing in behalf of the delogation of his State, pro- 
fessing to speak the sentiments of the people of 
his State, and of her Representatives in this House 
and in the other branch of Congress, declared, if 
my recollection be accurate, that his people and 
himsclf were for independence of the Union now. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. What did the gentleman 
say in reference to a Senator’s remark? F thought 
I understood him to allude to some remark which 
fell from a Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. No, sir; I was 
alluding to a remark which fell from the honor- 
able gentleman himself. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Iwill say to the honor- 
able gentloman that E spoke for the delegation 
from my State in this House; and I will take this 
occasion to say—if it be any gratification te the 
gentleman—that I might have included both the 
distinguished Senators from that State in the other 
end of the Capitol. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 14 is no gratifica- 
tion to me to hear the declaration. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman per- 
mit me to make a correction? The gentleman 
from New York correetly understood the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Crawronp] to state that 


“he spoke the sentiments of the delegation from 


that State, in declaring that, in the event of the 
election of Wintram H. Sewarp as President of 
the United States, upon the sectional platform 
which he has announced, they would advise the 
people of Georgia to resist his inauguration, and 
prepare for independence; but the gentleman only 
spoke for himself when he said he was for inde- 
pendence now. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I beg pardon of 
the honorable gentleman from Georgia. It was 


not my intention to misrepresent him in. the slight- 
est degree. Iwill only stop here to remind the 
gentleman that it has been said that Russia is a 
despotism, tempered by assassination, and that 
it may be well that the Constitution of the United 
States, which he insists that the people of the 
North shall respect, providesitself the machinery, 
by means of which, withoutrevolution or assassin- 
ation or violence, it is impossible that any Pres- 
ident of the United States, elected by the Repub- 
lican party or otherwise, can ever safely trample 
upon the rights of even the feeblest of the States 
which now share its protection. [Applause in 
the galleries.] 

Mr. Clerk, I will make no further comments 
upon these bold expressions. I but refer to them, 
and, without intending to dwell, will simply ask 
you gentlemen, how can a man born and educated 
at the North, with the traditions of whose child- 
hood is inseparably interwoven that reverence for 
the Union of these States which would cause such 
utterances to palsy his tongue, have political sym- 
pathy in respect of the mere question of organiza- 
tion, for the sake of organization, with honorable 
gentlemen who thus express the real sentiments 
of their constituents? 

Lam free to say that such opinions afford no 
cause why one dissenting from them should abant 
don his political faith, or change his political ac- 
tion; but I have the right to refer to the fact of 
their expression, and to call upon honorable gen- 
temen on the other side of the House, the Repre- 
sentatives of States, other than those to which I 
have referred, to inform gentlemen occupying the 
position of myself and my ‘colleagues, the extent 
to which those opinions are entertaincd. I sce 
before me the honorable gentleman from Virginia, 
{Mr. Mirtson,] who has been placed in nomina- 
tion by the honorable gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Borger] whose name has been before us 
for several days in connection with the Speaker- 
ship. From that gentleman I have never heard 
fall one single word which would indicate to my 
mind that the sons of Virginia were ready to tear 
into tatters the Constitution which their fathers 
gave to mine and to mankind. I desire to hear from 
him, and from other Representatives of that hon- 
ored Commonwealth, and to be informed whether, 
in that great State which was the birthplace, the 
home, and the grave, of the Father of his Country, 
and which, to this hour, has his sacred remains in 
her holy keeping, those words of affection and 
reverence for the Union which have characterized 
all her great names to the present hour, are now 
lost to the langaage which Washington spoke. 

Mr. Clerk, I am aware that the honorable gen- 
tleman from Virginia, who was the candidate of 
the Democratic organization in this House for the 

dace of Speaker, has not thus spoken; nor do I 
Paliva that he would thus speak; but the ques- 
tion has moro than once presented itself to my 
mind: could that distinguished gentleman, patri- 
otic as I know him to be, if placed in that chair 
by the votes of large numbers of gentlemen en- 
tertaining such sentiments of disunion, wholly 


disregard the influences which placed him in | 


power? If any man could, he could; but, sir, 
could any man? Mr. Clerk, the great control- 
ling objection in the way of my support of that 
honorable gentleman arises from his record in 
the Thirty-Fifth Congress. And, sir, I make this 
further reference to the subject, because there has 
now heen placed in nomination before this House, 
for the place of Speaker, the honorable gentleman 


ferred; and, of the gentlemen whom it has been 
my fortune to have met in Congress, I think T 
may say there is none to whom, circumstances 
not prohibiting, 1 would more cheerfully give 
my support. J refer to the honorable genUeman 
from Virginia, (Mr. Mritsow.j I watched that 
gentleman’s course in the last Congre I had 
heard of him before, and I came here honoring 
him, and to this hour Į honor him for his indc- 
pendentand manly resistance, in the Thirty-Third 
Congress, to the repeal of the Missouri compro- 
mise line. But, sir, the observations which it is 
my privilege to make, for the purpose of explain- 
ing to such of my Democratie constituents as 
gave me their confidence the reasons of my dec- 
lation to give my support to the honorable gen- 
tleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bococx,] are equally 
applicable to the honorable gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Mizison.] Each of those honorable 


gentlemen gave their votes, in the Thirty-Fifth 
Congress, in aid of the Kansas policy of the 
Administration. É 

The honorable gentleman from Virginia, who 
was the original candidate of the Democratic or- 
ganization, [Mr. Bococx,] gave his vote for the 
admission of Minnesota with an unequal repre- 
sentation—a representation, in my opinion, un- 
just to my State and to my constituency. He 
voted for the admission of Oregon—Oregon, the 
youngest of the States, welcome now, welcome 
always, but unwelcome when she came, because, 
in my judgment, not then entitled to admission. 
He gave that vote regardless of the fact that he 
thus placed her slender numbers upon a footing 
with that great Commonwealth of which he is an 
honored Representative, and with that greater 
State which I have the honor, in part, to repre- 
sent. He thus, by his vote and by his influence, 
sanctioned the territorial policy of the Adminis- 
tration. By his support of this policy of bringing 
into the Union as States these half-grown com- 
munities, he gave his assent to a system of pol- 
icy which, in my judgment, overthrows the whole 
equilibrium of our Federalsystem. Can I now give 
my support to either of those honorable gentle- 
men without impliedly yielding my acquiescence 


i toa policy which I believe to be almost as danger- 


ous to the peace and harmony of this Republic 
as I regard this interminable wrangle about the 
question of slavery ? 

Mr. Clerk, a few words more, and I have done. 
When canvassing for my election to the Thirty- 
Sixth Congress, F placed before my constituency 
the issue which arose in the last Congress touch- 
ing the question of the admission of Kansas into 
the Union. I submitted the question fairly, and 
upon its merits. I appealed to Democrats, to 
Whigs, to Republicans, to Americans, and to 
men independent of the several party organiza- 
tions, to determine, by the event of my election or 
defeat, whether that policy was right or wrong. 
By their determination of that issue, they decided 
that Kansas ought not to have been ‘admitted 
under the constitution which was here proffered 
in the name of her people. They decided, sir, 


i that those people who went to Kansas—your 
j countrymen and minc—to lay the foundations of 


the State in which they and their children were 
tolive—who went there to find homes and graves 


i —Wwere entitled to his protection and to mine 


against the assaults of strangers, and against the 
frauds, of which the Lecompton constitution is 
now almost universally acknowledged to have 
been the success. They decided that that feeble 
people, humble and inconsiderable as they were, 
whom we, during the scenes of the first session 
of the last Congress, saw struggling there to keep 
alive the torch of civil liberty which they had 
carried with them there, were entitled to his pro- 


; tection and mine. They condemned the policy 


of the bill providing for the admission of Kan- 
sas into the Union, which required the submis- 
sion of the people of Kansas to that constitution, 
as a condition of present admission. They con- 
demned the application of the rule of population, 
a rule just in itself, which ought to have been at 
first appligd to Kansas, and which my honorable 
friend from Virginia refused to apply to Oregon, 
after it had been applied to Kansas. And they 
thus condemned the whole territorial policy of the 
Administration, so far as that poliey related to 
that Territory. I feel myself bound by this judg- 


| ment of my constituents, for it is in all respects in 
(Mr. Mirison} to whom I have expressly re- l! 


accord with my own. 

Now, the honorable gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Bococx] who was first brought forward as 
a candidate for the Speakership, and my friend 


: (Mr. Miruson] who receives the strong support 


i of the Democratic organization since the with- 


| drawalof the former, are, as I understand, by their 


record and by their opinions and by their rela- 
tion to the Democratic organization in this House, 
committed to sustain that policy, while J, sir, 


j am irrevocably committed against it. How can 


I, sir, give my support for the Speakership to any 
gentleman who is committed to sustain a course 
of public policy which Iam committed to oppose? 
I feel, sir, that if I had given my vote for that 
honorable gentleman, gratifying as it might have 
been to me personally, I should have failed to 
observe those obligations which result from the 
issues of my canvass. I feel that I should be 


! recreant to the trust with which my constituents 
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have honored me.. 
and must. continue -to decline:.::But where.'does 
g declination. lead me? : It-necessarily. compels 

e to continue steadily, and to the: end; to: vote 
as I -have hitherto—for some gentleman standing 
upon the Democratic platform,.as-we construe it, 
whoserecord, if not conformable to my own upon 
all the great, questions. which divided the Thirty- 
Fifth Congress, isnevertheless of suchacharacter, 
in respect.of the most prominent political issue 
of that Congress, as will, I feel assured, answer 
the just requirements of the constituency which 
has again honored me with their confidence. 

My. NOELL. I understand the gentleman to 
admit, that he voted against the admission of Ore- 
gon onaccount of her not having a representative 
ratio, and also against the admission of Minne- 
sota. I ask the gentleman whether, if the ques- 
tion comes up this present session, he is prepared 
to vote against the admission of Kansas, because 
of her not having sufficient population ? 

Mr: CLARK, of New York. Mr. Clerk, an 
answer to this question will require an explana- 
tion of the circumstances attending the case which 
I prefer not now to make, and need not, if the 
anes ee be withdrawn. [Cries of ‘Withdraw 
it? 

Mr. NOELL. I withdraw the question. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. . Then I forbear 
further discussion.at this time. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Will the gentle- 
man yicld for a motion for another vote? 

Mr. McCLERNAND., I desire my colleague 
to yield to me for a personal explanation. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I yield the floor tomy 
colleague, who desires to make a personal cxpla- 
nation, and Also for a ballot; but with the under- 
standing that I shall have the floor to-morrow, 

Many Mumpers. Yes; that is all right. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Ithasbeen the/pleasure, 
Mr. Clerk, of some of my political friends on this 
floor, to cast their votes for me in this contest for 
Speaker. That this was done without any soli- 
citation on my part, they will bear testimony. 
That it was done contrary to my wishes, many 
of them know. Sincerely thanking these gentle- 
men for this mark of their respectand confidence, 

I beg of. them to cease voting for me, and to vote 


for another. Tam not acandidute for the Speaker- | 


ship. Ido not desire the office. If it were in my 
power to control it, I would bestow it on another 
rather than take it myself; and there is no gen- 
tleman in this House on whom I would more 


readily bestow it than my distinguished friend | 


from Virginia, [Mr. Mitison.] I have had the 
SH Le 
pleasure of knowing that gentleman many years. 


{ served in Congress with him, through a stormy | 
and eventful period of ournational history. During | 


that period, 1 had opportunities of judging his 
character and qualifications; and I am proud to 
be enabled to say, what justice and truth demand, 
that he ever bore himself asa patriot and a states- 
man; that his constant aim and effort seemed to 
be to promote the best interests and the glory of 
our common country. Indeed, I know of no gen- 
tleman oh this floor better qualified to grace the 
Speaker’s chair than that gentleman. He isa 
man of learning, of wisdom, of great parliament- 
ary experience, and, withal, a Democrat—a Dem- 
ocrat of the ‘old school.”? His moral, his social, 
and intellectual qualities, eminently fit Tim for the 
Speaker’s chair. I am for him, and- hope that all 
who sympathize with me in this contest are for 
him. “Let us, whatever may be our differences of 


opinion on some points, make one united and con- | 


sentancous effort—if need be, several—to elevate 
him to the Speaker’s chair, and doubt not that 
the country will approve the act. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE, I move that the 
House do now proceed to vote for Speaker. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WINSLOW. , I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MORRIS, of illinois. [ merely rise at this 
time to say, that perhaps. it will be necessary 


hereafter to allude to the faét that I am not to be ! 
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Therefore, I have declined, | 


heard on this floor. I will not now bring.it.u 
I think that I was entitled to the floor to-day... 
has. not been given to me. I shall insist on.it 
hereafter; and if, hereafter, E am successful in ob- 
taining it, I shali come to the conclusion that what 
I have heard on the subject is incorrecte If Iam. 
not successful, then I shall come -to the opposite 
conclusion—that I am to be excluded. A 

As a member of this House, I claim my. com- 
mon rights. Asa member of this House,1 shall. 
insist upon them at-all times, and on all-proper 
occasions; and I shall defend them as far as God 
has given me ability to doso. One of my col- 
leagues obtained the floor this evening before me. 
Let him have it. I. will not press the matter 
now. Iwill do so when can get the floor herc- 
after. 

~The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to ask 
the attention of the House for one moment. Gen- 
tlemen will bear him witness that the position in 
which he is placed is not one to be coveted. 
Those who have experience on this floor know 
that it is very difficult to fill that position to the 
satisfaction of all the members of the Flouse.. If 
the Clerk understands the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, they are applied personally to 
him. There can be no misunderstanding on that 
point. The Clerk recognizes the right of every 
member to be heard, and if it should be the will 
of the House to keep him in his position until all 
shall have an opportunity to be heard, they will 
all be heard. 

Gentlemen who are my personal friends have 
pressed me, from time to time, for the floor. I 
have regretted that I have not had it in my power 
at all timesto accommodate them. But,sir, Ihave 
now, and have had for the last few days, fifteen 
or twenty applications for the floor, from gentle- 
men who are all pressing upon me. It is impos- 
sible for me to gratify all these gentlemen at one 
time. I desire to do no injustice to any one. 
desire to do equal and exact justice to all. The 
gentleman from Ilinois, [Mr. Morrts,] who has 
just submitted his remarks to the House on this 
subject, made his application this morning. Other 
applications have been pending for a week, and 
have been pressed upon me from genticmen who 
have not been heard upon the floor since this 
House met. I felt it to be my duty to give. them 
a hearing, so far as it was in my power to do it 
without doing injustice to others. [say now, that 
so long as I occupy this place, shall continuc so 
to do, regardless of what may be thought by those 
who may feel that they have higher claims upon 
me than other members of the House.. I regarg 
all as upon an equality, and that equality, so far 
as it isin my power, I will maintain.’ (Applause 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I move that al 
farther proceedings under the call be dispensed 
with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MORRIS, of illinois. 1 merely want to 
say, in reply to the remarks of the Clerk, that I 
claim no higher or greater privilege in this House 
thanany othermember. [have none. li wanted 
to know was, whether I was to be treatedewith 
the same courtesy and fairness that other mem- 
bers are. ‘Phat is all. 


“The CLERK. So faras the Clerk is concerned, | 


thegentleman shall have justthat—[Several Mem- 
sers on the Republican side: ** And no more P?) 
—and no more. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Iam advised that some 
gentlemen on this side are absent, and it would 
perhaps be better, therefore, that there should be 
a call of the roll. 

A Menner. There is only one absent-—Mr, 
BRABSON. ; 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I move that there bea 
call of the House. , [Cries of “ No1? * No!”] 

Mr. HOUSTON, Lask for the yeas and nays 
on that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NOELL. Tf the yeas and nays are to be 
called, we had better adjourn. i 

Mr. FARNSWORTH: I hope that, by gen- 
eral consent, the roll will be called, It will take 


g 


| am Smith, 


| Clark, Montgomery, and Riggs. 


The r 
lowing members failed to. an 


Crank. .B...Cocur 
WORTH. 2. iin ionu eii x 
Mr. HUTCHINS stated that Mr. 

paired off with Mr. CLEMENS.: 
Mr.SCRANTON stated that he woul 
with Mr. Brasson, who- was absent from 
temporarily. : wit tes hae, 
r. BLAKE stated that he had paired off, 

Mr. LANDRUM. . Iui 
SEVENTEENTH BALLOT FOR SPRAKE. 
The House then ‘proceeded to the seventeen 

ballot for Speaker, with the’ following’ result 
Whole number of votes cast, 226; necessary to'a 
choice, 114; of which— F Ea n 
. Sherman received.... 
. Millson. see. esos 
. Etheridge. 
. Gilmer... 
. John G. Davis... + 
» AGrain.. cc. ee eee, 
. Thomas L. Anderson. 
T: Peer 
. MeClernand 
.» McQueen.. see. 
. Nelson... 
re RIGGS cee cee eweces 


So there was no choice. / 
The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Chaves F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Brayton, Buffinton, 
Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, 
Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, Covodes 
Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, 
Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, : Fr nky 
French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Wall, Q8~ 
kin, Helmiek, Hickman “Hoard; Humphrey, Hutchins, 
Irvine, Junkin, Francis W, Kellogg, William‘Kellogg, Ken- 
yon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C.Leach, Lee; tongneekèr, 
Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean,* tek ni ht, N orp : 
son, Moorhead, Morrill, Morse, Nixon,.Olin; Palmer, Pe 
nington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, Chris- 
topher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Sedgwick, ‘Somes, 
Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, - 
Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Theakor, Tompkins, Train, 
Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade Waldron, 
Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ehihu B; ashburme, 
Isracl Washburn, Wers, Windom, and Woodruff. : 

For Mr. Millson—Messrs. Green Adams, Allen, Thomas 
L. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, 
Bocock, Botelcr, Bouligny, Boyce, Branch, Bristow, Burch, 
Burnett, John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, 
Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, ` 
Davidson, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Dimmick, Edmund- 
son, English, Florence, Fouke; Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilton, , 
Hardeman, John T. Harris; Hawkins, Hin, Hindman, Hol- 
man, Houston, Howard, flughes, Jackson, Jones, eitt, 
Kunkel, Lamar, Larrabee, James M; Leach, Leake; Logan, 
Love, Maclay, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. ‘Martin, May- 
nard, MeClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Laban T.. 
Moore, Sydenham Moore, lsaac N, Morris, Niblack, Noell, 
Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Reagan, James C., Robin- 
son, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, Wil- 
William N. H. Smith, Stevenson, James. A. 
Stewart, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallandig~ 
ham, Vance, Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, and Wright. 

Vor Mr. Etheridge—Messrs. William C. Anderson, Briggs; 
Gilmer, Millward, E. Joy Morris, Wilson, and Wood. | < 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. H., Winter Davis, Etheridge, 
Hatton, Nelson, Quarles, and Stokes. aS 

For Mr. John G.. Davis—Messrs. Adrain,’ 


Perey 


eae 


Horace E. 
Jdrain—-Mr. John G. Davis. s 

Thomas L. Anderson—Mr: Mallorys. 
IMr. Wehster. as 
McClernand—Mr. Millson. 

Me Queen—Mr. Pugh. * ae 

For Mr. Nelson—Mr. J..Morrison Harris, : 

For Mr. Riggs—Mr. Reynolds. | 

During the above vote, , 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky, stated that he had 
been appealed to by the gentleman: from. Pennsyl- 
yania [Mr. Scyanron] to know how Mr. Bras- 
son would have voted had he been present, : He 
(Mr.M.) had no authority to speak for Mr. Bras- 
sox, but he had understood him. to. say that: he 
would vote for a Democrat. : pedep tig ee 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Ulinois, (who had voted 
for Mr. Norxx,) stated that as.his party, encrally 
appeared to be voting for Mr. Mitisonyhe would 
change his vote and vote for that gentleman. . 

Afier-the result was announced, there were loud 
cries of Galt theroll E? PADLER eels 


For Mr. 
For Mr. 
For Mr. 
For Mr. 
For Mr. 
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Mr. HILL; .. Mr, Clerk; I ask the attention of 
the House for a. moment before 1 make a motion 
which, T design. to submit.. Gentlemen. know as 
well.as-you-and-I. do, sir, that all chances of or- 
use under present circumstances 
H must be obvious to all that we can 
nig by pr 

other ballot. It is evident that-there must be 
cértain ‘combinations of distracting ‘elements in 
this House.before an organization can be effected. 
Why; then, congiine time unnecessarily in re- 
peating what we have just done?, Has there been 
any-agreement between high contracting partics, 
such as the Deniocratic.party-and the American 
party, and, perchance, the anti-Lecompton Dem- 
ocrats, tò organize this House? H- so, Ido not 
understand it; nor have I heard the terms: that 
have been agreed upon. -Is there any agreement 
between tiny gentlemen here and the Republican 
party, as to the basis upon which a-Republican 
Speaker shall be elected? If-so,-I am ignorant 
of it, Why, then, repeat what we have. just gone 
through? + If this House is to be organized, most 
assuredly it is to be done after a very distinct, 
candid, and open understanding between parties— 
there is no use in disguising it—as to where the 
patronage attached to the offices of the House is 
to.go; how it is to be parceled out; who is to, re- 
ceive this'and that, and where the contracting 
parties will be bound in, honor to abide by what 
1s agreed upon... You might ballot here for a week 
or a month under existing circumstances, and you 
would not make a-Speaker. 

There must be some union of these conflicting 
clements, in some way. So fur as E know, there 
has been no approximation to anything of this 
sort; and T sce no practical use in continuing this 
mode of trying to effect an organization. If we 
are to go on so, we might as well adjourn until the 
ist of January, and let gentlemen go home if they 
penie They might come back with some new 

ight from the country. Let us take the chance 
of such results as may occur during the Christmas 
holidays: You cannottell. Strange things hap- 
en sometimes; and, in this instance, they might 
acilitate the organization of the House. Butnow, 
to repeat merely the vote which has just been 
taken, to compliment my friend from Virginia or 
some other 
the House, I regard as of very little moment or 
consequence. Tam not among those who hold 
` that it is our duty to stay here and perform this 
roll duty in order to be able to say to the country 

that we have tried and tried in vain to make a 

Speaker, when we know before we proceed with 

the second ballot that the result will be no other 

than that of the first. I therefore propose that 
the House now adjourn, 

[Cries all over the House of “Not” “No!” 
“Vote again !?"] 

Mr. HILL. What do you want to vote for? 
‘There can no possible result follow another vote, 
I insist on my motion to adjourn. 

Vorces all round the Hall. Let us take one 
vote more. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Ithought it would perhaps 
he better to take one vote more, and if we could 
not effect an clection by that, a few days to con- 


sult our constituents might have a beneficial re- | 


sult. J intended to.offera resolution to that effect. 

The resolution I intended to offer is the fol- 
lowing: 

t“ That from and after to-day, [or to-morrow, if gentlemen 
choose,] no further vote for Speaker be taken until the 5th 
day of January.” 

Mr. BURNETT. Task the gentleman from 
Georgia to withdraw his motion for a moment, to 
enable me to make one or two remarks. 

Mr. HILL. I will withdraw the motion and 


yield to the gentleman; still, however, retaining | 


the floor. 

Mr.BURNETT. Mr. Clerk, I have, with other 
gentlemen, watched the ballotings for Speaker with 
much interest. 
any party upon this floor to organize the House 
upon a conservative man for Speaker, Asa matter 
of course, I prefer a Democrat; but I am opposed 
to the organization of the House by the election 
of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr, Suerman.] | 
have not a word to say against that gentleman 
personally. So faras his conduct has come within 
my observation since my service in the House, 
Imust confess that it has been gentlemanly and 
courteous; but I am opposed to putting any gen- 


I stand here ready to unite with | 


ding: Immediately to an- || 


entleman, in the shape of a vote of |} 


: He is, no doubt, an honest man. 


‘teman in that chair holding the sentiments which 


that gentleman entertains. ~ 

1 was struck with. the. remarks of my friend 
from: Georgia, [Mr. Hiu.}...I must say that I 
concurred in much that he has said in reference 
to the organization of the House. All must admit 
—certainly it is'demonstrable to my mind clearly 
that there is no-chanee of electing a Democrat as 
Speaker of this House. Gentlemen of the Oppo- 
sition, numbering but twenty-three, require at our 
hands that we shall come over to them. They 
claim that eighty-odd shall move to.twenty-three 
to-effect an election. I find that the gentleman 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Erneripér,]-who claims 
to be patriotic and conservative in his views, and 
who announced with such apparent fairness that 
he would not vote for a Democrat, is the same 
gentleman who four years ago offered a resolu- 
tion to electa Democrat as Speaker of the House; 
nay, sir, the very gentleman proposed by one of 
his own party friends to-day, and whom he has 
now failed to support. Why is it that the gen- 
tleman cannot do as he did four years ago? Has 
he discovered any changes in the character of that 
gentleman [Mr. Mizuson] either personally or 
politically? Has he changed in any way? Is he 
not the same ‘man to-day that he was then when 
the gentleman proposed tomake him Speaker? I 
pause for a reply. 

Mr. ETHE iD@r. Iwill give you one now. 

Mr. BURNETT. Howlong will you taker I 
propose only to occupy the floor for a few minutes. 

Mr. GROW. 
motion to adjourn? 

The CLERK. The Clork understands that the 
gentleman from Georgia withdrew the motion to 
adjourn. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. My friend from Kentucky 
asks meif the honorable gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Mizxson] is not the same gentleman to-da 
that he was four years ago. Personally he at 
have no doubt; but { will say to the gentleman 
from Kentucky, that fout years ago, when I put 
tHat gentleman in nomination, not a single Dem- 
ocrat in the House of Representatives would vote 
for him. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I beg leave to say to the 
gentleman that General Miiison, at that time, ex- 
pressly refused to be put in nomination. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Iput him in nomination, 
and that gentleman withdrew his name, as I am 
assured, at the earnest request of his friends who 
gathered around him. I placed him in nomination 
then upen the distinct ground that he had stood 
upon the floor of this House and resisted a measure 
that was the beginning of the scenes that are being 
enacted to-day—a measure that inflamed the worst 
passions of the people of this country. I allude 
to his vote against the repeal of the Missouri com- 
promise. But that gentleman isnot the same po- 
lìtically to-day that he was then. Since that day, 
times have changed. Since that time the gentle- 
man from Virginia has appeared upon this floor 
and insisted, by his vote, if not by his arguments, 
upon forcing into the Union a State with a consti- 
tution, when the Governor, the Legislature, and 
the people, were before Congress protestingagainst 
the despotism which the Executive was then at- 
tempting to force upon them. Sir, I have said 
that, if I were compelled, under these circum- 
stances, to vote for a Democrat, it would bea 
bitter draught, and as a last resort; and I repeat, 
that Fnever will so vote except as a last contin- 


A : i 
gency or resort. What that contingency is, [have j 


not stated. I say this is among the last things 1 
will be anxious to do; because, elected, as Iwas, 
arraigning this Administration, among other 
things, for this act of despotism, which alone has 
given seats to twenty-five Republican members 
upon this floor, I would not thus stultify myself. 

Is that the gentleman I nominated for Speaker 
in 1855? Sir, he is not now the same he was then. 

Socially and 
intellectually he would grace that station; baie I 
repeat, that when I vote for Mr. Mizison, it will 
be the very last resort. When I do it, I will do 
it protesting to the last. Iwill give every gentle- 
man the benefit of repentance. 

‘The locus penitentie is allowed in almost every- 
thing, but I regard any gentleman who has voted 
for the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton 
constitution, and who still stands up and justifies 
it, as having no claim upon me for my support 
for Speaker, 


Is this debate in order upon the 


ference between the 


Mr. BURNETT. Thave heard the gentleman’s 
explanation; he tells you. that not. a Democrat 
would vote for General Miri.son. If the gentle- 
man’s recollection is not-bad,-he-will .remember 
that, four years ago, Mr. Miiusow peremptorily 
refused to bea candidate. Now; here ‘is ‘the dif- 
entleman from: Tennessee’ 
{Mr. Ernermer} and myself. He represents a 
pro-slavery constituency. His districtand-mine 
lie side by side. I was the advocate of the Kang 
sas-Nebraska bill.. I believed that the repeal Of 
the Missouri restriction was right; that the re- 
striction was unconstitutional ; and, believing that, 
if I had been here then, I should have voted for 
itsrepeal. Thegentlemanfrom Tennessee thought 
differently, and so did Mr. Mitzuson. But while 
I did not indorse the conduct of Mr. Miurson, in 
his. vote upon the Kansas-Nebraska bill, yet, as 
a southern man, claiming to be national and con- 
servative, I yee in him the representative now of 
the sentiments I held; I see in him a man who, 
when he goes into that chair, has not urged upon 
any one to apply the incendiary torch to our 
dwellings; a man who has not signed a circular, 
recommending a book which enforces upon its 
pages fire, murder, and bloodshed, to accomplish 
the abolition of slavery,and which appeals to the 
negrocs of the South to rise against their masters. 
Now, sir, as a man looking to what I regard the 
great interests of my country, I stand up here to 
say that I vote for Mr. Mikson, notwithstanding 
I did not approve of his vote against the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. The gentleman refuses to vote 
for Mr. Miuson because he voted for the admis- 
sion of a slave State. That is the difference be- 
twecn the gentleman from Tennessee and myself. 

I understood the gentleman to tell the House 
this morning that there was not.a Democrat here 
who could receive ninety-three votes; and the only 
inference which could be drawn by gentlemen was 
that, if we could bring forward such a man, the 
gentleman from Tennessee would vote for him, 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. One word. 

Mr. BURNETT. -No, sir; notnow. And yet, 
when we present aman who has recéived ninety- 
six votes, a larger number of votes than any man: 
has received who has been voted for by the na- 
tional and conservative clements of this House, I 
find the gentleman doing indirectly that which I 
thought he would not do—voting for the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Gitmer,} who hag withdrawn his name—and, by 
doing so, to that. extent ‘preventing an organiza~ 
tion upon a conservative basis. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I know the distinguished 
gentleman from Kentucky too well to suppose that 
he would willfully put me in the wrong, or impute 
to me words or positions which I have not spoken 
or taken. I said this morning that you could not 
get ninety-three Democratic votes for your candi- 
date, That was the character of the remark which 
I made last week, when I had a colloquy with the 
gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. McRag.]. I 
repeat now what I said this morning, that I knew 
the fact to be that his own party friends—unless 
members stated to me, upon their honor, untruths, 
and made declarations which they would not ad- 
here to—could not poll a full Democratic vote for 
Mr. Mizison; and the ninety-six votes he has now 
reccived are made up of more than half of the 
southern Opposition. 

Mr. BURNETT. And yet the gentleman this 
morning, with his usual fairness, with his extraor- 
dinavy love of southern rights, and his ardent 
desire to organize this House upon a conservative 
basis, invites me to join his party. Sir, while we 
did not in the last vote show a Demoeratic strength 
of ninety-three votes, we did exhibit a front of 
nincty-six national and conservative men, who. — 
have rallied arounid the standard of Mr. Miiison,. 

The gentleman endeavored this morning to make 
some capital out of the fact that when thirty-six 
members voted for Mr. Girmer, of North Caro- 
lina, for Speaker, the Democrats did not then add 
their strength to his vote and clect him to that 
office. How could they have done so, even had 
they desired? Did not Mr. Ginmer, the moment 
he had acquired that strength, withdraw his name, 
and thus put it out of the power of the Democrats 
totake partina feast to which the gentleman from 
Tennessee says we were invited, even had we 
wished to accept the invitation? A 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Wil the gentleman per- 
mit me to say a word here? 
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have failed of an election, merely because the party 
screw and the party lash could not bring in the 
members of your own party? $ 

Mr. BURNETT. The reason why I appealed 
to the gentleman wasthis: that I wanted the people 
of the South to understand and to know ie are 
their friends. I want to put in another remark 
right here, and then i will yield to the gentleman. 
I understand very well that the united southern 
vote would not clect General Mriison; but what 
would be the effect of such a vote upon the coun- 
try! What a moral force and power would itnot 
carry to the people of this country! Why, sir, 
an impression would be made upon its conserva- 
tive elements, both North and South, which would 
be invaluable in its effect. The South would be 
seen standing here a unit, acting in concert with 
a band of patriotic northern men, voting for a 
national and conservative man for the third highest 
position under the Government. The moral power 
of such a spectacle would do more to make the 
indorsers of the Helper book tremble and fear the 
storm they have raised than all else that could be 
done. This is why I made the appeal, and why 
I wanted to see a united South. £ 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I will tell the gentleman 
why Ido not want to see a united South. The 
best of all reasons is, that a united South would 
have defeated the very object the gentleman says 
he has in view. Again: l regret ever to see the 
day when, appeals are to be made to sections for 
united action in regard to the organization of this 
House. I have forborne to mingle in any way in 
the discussion of the dificult questions which are 
the foundation of all our difficulties in organizing 
this House. I had determined not to mingle in 
this debate at all, and Ihave never taken the floor 
except when questions have been submitted to 
me which I thought it my duty to answer. 

I have said this, and Í repeat it, that a united 
South would have defeated the very object the gen- 
tleman had in view; and I say, furthermore, that 
when the South is to be implored to unite as a sec- 
tion, that counter arguments of a similar kind will 
be addressed tothe North. Iam here to-day, not 
the representative of the North, South, East or 
West, but simply as an American citizen—a citi- 
zen of the whole country, to ignore all political or 
geographical lines which areattempted to be drawn 
between the people, arraying them on the one side 
or the other. I will never stand upon this floor 
a sectional man. If have heretofore thrown my- 
self into the breach; I have attempted to stay the 
fanaticism of the North and the South; I shall con- 
tinue to struggle to do so. 

That gentieman ought to know another thing. 


Here are members of your own party, claiming to | 


be Democrats, and the contest has been going on 
for weeks upon this floor to determine who con- 
stitute the Democratic party proper. Well, sir, 
here you are arraigning us, men whom you have 
fought with, a torch in one hand and a sword in 
the other; men who came here in defiance of the 
strong arm of the executive power, and in despite 
ofa party which I know brought its patronage to 
bear in my district in opposition to the freedom of 
the eleetive franchise. I told them then that I 
scorned their maliceand defied their power. They 
stigmatized me 

Mr. BURNETT. 1 must protest against the 
gentleman’s interpolating a speech in reply to 
what I said when I yiclded him the floor, 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Then, I say, in conclu- 
sion, that I was sent here, through a cloud of ma- 
lignity heaped upon me, from a district which to- 
day has more slaveholders in it than any district 
this side of the Mississippi river—a Democratic 
district, too; sent here after a full discussion of 
all these questions. I am responsible to my con- 


j unless I am heard to protest against it. 


| theirallegiance to the Union and the Constitution 
! by their votes and their conduct on this floor, that 


_the Constitution and the Union. 


| Avaunt, ye foul spirits.” Why do I not vote 


stituents and to my country for my acts; but:t 
will never consent to sit in my seat and ‘suffer my: 
motives to be even indirectly censured, as they: 
were by the honorable gentleman from Kentucky, 


I have said, and I repeat, that unless you can’ 
get your own party, your own friends, those who 
elevated Mr. Buchanan to power, to vote for your 
candidate, it is out of place to arraign me or my. 
friends for not voting for him when your:own 
friends refuse to do so, in defiance of party dis- 
cipline and party power. I repen! that I will do 
no such thing. [Applause in the galleries.] 

«Mr, BURNETT. I arraign no gentleman on 
this floor. I have no righttodoso. But when 
gentlemen occupy a public position in the coun- 
try, their conduct is a fair and legitimate subject 
of criticism and animadversion. `. : 

The gentleman says that he was sent here bya 
Democratic district. I say to him, and I hope he 
willnottake itas an offense, “God savethe mark.”’ 
if the Democracy sent him here, they certainly 
made a wide mistake. The gentleman says, un- 
less in a certain contingency, he will never vote 
for a Democrat. Sir, that contingency will never 
arise. No, sir; the gentleman never intends to 
vote fora Democrat. Why did I call the gentle- 
man in question here? My remarks were not sin- 
gular to him. I knew that, while there were na- 
tional and conservative men in the Opposition 
party, who were willing to sacrifice, for the good of 
their country, their personal feclings, and to offer 
them up on the altar of the Constitution, by voting 
for General Mixtson, there was yet an clementin 
that party which would never do so. I saw that, 
while Kentucky has been noted not only for her 
consérvatism, but for her Union-loving spirit and 
devotion to the Constitution—Kentucky, beneath 
whosc soil sleeps the immortal Clay—that though 
her Representatives here have heretofore shown 


upon the last vote to-day there has been a diver- 
sion, not in favor of the Republicans, nor wholly 
against the Democrats, but against a vote of 
ninety-six Union-loving men for a true friend of 
I wov-d like to 
know, in this connection, from my distinguished 
colleague from the fourth district of Kentucky, 
how it happens that he, representing a district that 
is known to be national, conservative, and Union- 
loving, cannot sacrifice his views as a member of 
the American party, like other of its"members 
have done, to the clection of a Democrat in the 
person of General Mison? F put the question 
respectfully, and I would like to have an answer 
from my colleague. I want to know how it is lj 
that he is opposed to making a small sacrifice to 
elect my distinguished friend, a Democrat, against 
the gentleman‘who indorsed the Helper book? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. [have never 
voted for the gentleman who indorsed the Helper 
book. 

Mr. BURNETT. I understand that. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. Ihave voted 

ersistently for an American, and I intend to do 
it to the end of this contest. [Applause from the 
gallerics.] 1 represent, as you say, the fourth 
congressional district of Kentucky. 

Mr. BURNETT. For the present. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. Yes, and1 
hope for the balance of this Congress. My scat 
is contested, but that is brought about by the Dem- 
ocratic party, with a view, as I understand it, of 
giving the State of Kentucky to the Democrats 
next year. Whether I am successful or not, it 
matters not tome. I care not for political honors. 
Lam perfectly willing, this day, to resign my scat 
and give it up to any gentleman, and especially, 
if I bad to give it to a Democrat, to the honorable 
gentleman who contests it. . 

Į have been born a Whig, raised a Whig, edu- 
cated a Whig, and, unlike my distinguished col- 
league, I do not shed any crocodile tears over 
the grave of Henry Clay. If, to-day, Henry 
Clay were to rise from his grave, he would say 
to those who are now in power in this country, 


for General Murison? In the first place, I do not 
vote for him because he is a Democrat, [laugh- 
ter,] just as Ido not vote for the gentleman from 
Ohio {My. Surman] because he is a Republi- 


‘ tell you, sir, when you appeal to Beny, 


can. I am nota Republican, nor a Democrat; I || 
am a Whig; lam an American. I am opposed ii 


. 


kd « 


to thè: corruptions, the frauds, and. villainigs o 
James Buchanan: [Applause from ‘the: Repub: 
lican benches and galleries.] © ors. 

Mr. GROW.. I desire to. call the attention 
the Clerk to the order passed the other days I 
think we should observe order. both on :the-floor’ 
and in the galleries... t 05 oo pe TAATA a 

‘Several Memerks. Oh, never mind; go. one.” 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky: Dchavés up: 
to the present, maintained: perfect ‘silence-on this: 
floor. I had.not intended, nor: do T intend; to! 
occupy the attention of the Hous¢ by remarks on: 
the subjectof organization. {desire at the proper 
time:and place, to: make'my: views known on the 
subject of politics, with.a view that. the: Honse’ 
may understand where I stand on this;question. 

T did not vote for Mr. Muizson for. the reason 
already stated. Let megive you another:reason. 
I do not know General Miuison. I donot know 
that I have ever seen him. But I stated in the 
canvass last fall, and two. years ago when I was: 
defeated by a small majority, that 1 was in favor 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill; and I cannot:.vote 
for General Miuuson, because he voted ‘against 
the Kansas-Nebraskabill. (Loud Jaughter.] Now 
are you satisfied with my answer or not? : 

Mr. BURNETT. Are you through, sir? 

Mr. ANDERSON. If youare satisfied, I am. 

Mr. BURNETT. Iam satisfied with the an- 
swer.. Let-me sce if I understand my: colleague, 
You say you cannot vote for General Mitnson; 
because he voted against the Kansas-Nebraska 

ill? : Pos 

Mr. ANDERSON, of 
reason. : Rene 

Mr. BURNETT. And yet my colleague could, 


2 


Kentucky. ` Thatis one 


| vote for Emerson Eruenipan, who did the same 


thing. Eee WT The gentleman will go to 
Kentucky and tell his people he is à pro-slavery 
man. He says: “ I cannot vote for General Mirt- 
son.’? Oh no, my conscience is too tender, He 
“ yeveres and respects the memory of Henry Clay 
too much.’’ And yet he votes for the gentleman 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Ernermce,|] who stood 
side by side with Joun S. Miisowin that fight,and 
voted against the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and who 
now announces that he cannot support General 
Mixusow because he voted for the adrhission of 
Kansas under the Lecompton constitution, which 
would have made it a slave State. : How do you 
like that record, sir? (to Mr. ANDERSON.) 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. Very well; 
let us balance the books. [Laughter.] > 

Mr. BURNETT. I am not through with your 
answer yet. My colleague says he sheds no croc- 
odile tears over Henry Clay. Sir, I am a native 
Kentuckian. I revere and respect the memory 


| of Henry Clay as muclas any man.on this floor. 


I never agreed with him in politics—never. But 
I did venerate him for his patriotism, his states- 
manship, and his devotion to the Gonstitution - 
and union of the country... Tido venerate andre- 
spect his memory,and I'can say here to-day, with 
the proud consciousness of a man, and asa Ken- 
tuckian, that 1 would have no partor lotin tearing 
down that flag under which Henry Cey fought 
for ycars, and on which was inscribed his great 
American policy, before the Whig pony degen- 
erated into the miscrable Know Nothing concern. 
[Applause and hisses. ] ' 

Now, sir, [have no part nor lot in it; and I will 
Clay— 
what Mr. Clay said, and what he would say if 
his spirit could rise from the grave where he now 
sleeps. On the 10th of November; 1851, Mr. 
Clay said, and I believe they were his last words 
to Kentuckians: are . 

“But if that Whig party is to be merged into a con- 
temptible abolition party, and if abolitionism+is to be in- 
grafted on the Whig ereed, from that moment I renounce 
the party and cease to be a Whig. I go yet a step further. 
If I am alive, I will give my humble support to that man 
far the Presidency who, to whatever party he may belong, 
is not contaminated by fanaticism, rather than to one who, 
crying out ali the time that he is a Whig, maintains doc- 
trines utterly subversive of the Constitution and the Union.” 


Now, sir, with what propriety can you appeal 
tohim. What is the difference between youand 
myself to-day? What is the spectacle presented 


| inthis House? Here is a gentleman who is truly 


a representative man of the Republican party, [Mr. 
Snermay.] He has indorsed a book which you 
and I and our constituents utterly condemn. Not 
only that, but he is the Representative of the doc- 
trirles announced and intended to be carried out 


December 22, 


ah) patty, should: they obtain. || 
nd the controlof this: Government. ‘They 
“profess that they will not interfere with the insti- 
tation of slavery in the States; but they intend by | 
legislative enactment—and, if I am mistaken, I 
hope some ‘gentleman:-will rise-and correct me— 
to confine slavery to its present limits; they in- 
tend to exclude the people of the South, or their 
peculiar institution; slavery; fromthe. common 
territory ofthe ‘country; they have nullified the 
fugitive slive law; and; not only that, but they 
intendsthat not another slave State shail- ever be | 
admitted: into’ the Union. And: yet you, one of 
thé Representatives’ ofthe sates of Kentucky, 
the Representative of a slavcholding constituency. 
“of those who stand by the Constitution as it is—~ 
‘announte-in/your plače- here, to-day; that under |; 
ho circumstances ‘will ‘you-vote for a Democrat 
against the cahdidate-of such aparty.. + 
“Sir; thepéople of our section are holding their 
breath, disguise its we may. Every word. ut- 
tered and every action hère is critically weighed 
by them and will have to be accounted for to them. 
Tam no digunionist. I make no speeches pledg- 
ing my people as to what they will do, because { 
. do not know. never say what my people intend 
to: do; but I-am with Kentucky, let ther position 
beswhat it may; ‘and T'tell you that there is nota 
‘single southern State whose citizens. will stand 
the mauguration or adoption of any such policy 
as thatproposed by the Black Republican party— 
never! «è 
Now, sir, my colleague will permit me to dis- 
turbihis pure mind fora moment, by way of re- 
freshing his memory. He cannot vote for Gen- 
eral Miiison, because General Mriuson voted 
against the repeal of the Missouri compromise, 


and-yet my distinguished colleague was one of |! 
` ‘Millard Fillmore’s electors in the State of Ken- || 


tueky, who. was opposed to the repeal of the Mis- 
‘souri compromise: “And my colleague, upon every 
stump. in his district; called upon the freemen of 
Kentucky to rally around the standard of Millard 
Fillmore who, Jike General Mitisow, but for dif- 
ferent and objectionable reasons, opposed its 
repeal. Now, sir, one more remark and I have 
done. > 
«Mr. GILMER. The gentleman alluded to me. 

Will hoe allow me to say a word? 

Mr. BURNETT. No, sir, not now. 

Mr. HILL. I think I have been very indulgent 
to'the gontieman from Kentucky and have proved, 
what all gentlomen know, that I am a good-tem- 


i 


pered man. i; : 
Mr. BURNETT. [have not yet yielded the || 
oor!) oe | 


Mr. HILL. ‘The gentleman had the floor only 
by my sufferance, and I must say that the debate 
Has taken a range which I had no apprehension |} 
of, or I would not have yielded the floor. | 

Mr. BURNETT. Iwill not trouble the House |} 
much longer. I want to ask my distinguished 
colleague one question respectfully. My inform- 
ation may be wrong, but I have been informed, 
and have seen it stated in the papers, that my col- 
league made a pledge to his people, on the stump, 
that when his vote was needed, between a Demo- || 
erat and a ‘Republican, he would give it to the 
Democrat? - Is that truc? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. 

es. F said that. i 
Mr. BURNETT. And yet only five minutes |; 
ago, you said that you would never vote for a | 
Democrat. : i 
Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. [never said į 
3 


T answer, 


0: : 
Mr. BURNETT. I stand corrocted, then. 
Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. Letme cor- || 
rect "you fight Herc. I have not stated that I; 
would never vote for a Democrat. I gave my 
reasons. for not voting for General Mrizson. I 
have not said that I will never vote for a Demo- 
erat; but I say that the contingency in which I 
will do so,hasnot yetarisen. Tdid say, in every 
speech I made throughout the contest, that if ever 
IT was bound to choose between a Democrat and 
a Republican, I would vote fora Democrat; but 
that issue has not come, and I hope to God it: 
never will come. [Laughter and applause.] H 

Mr. BURNETT. Now, want to say another |; 
thing. ‘Phere is such a thing as prejudging acase, | 
and È wish the attention of the Republican party, | 

many of whom I know personally and respect as i 

men: My colleague tells you that his seat is con- | 


i 
ł 
t 


l for a constitutional Union, and no other. 
‘contest now before us, I have voted fora man 


tested, because it may: controlthe vote of Ken- 


| tucky in the next presidential election: I tell this 


House that:his seat is contested, because, upon- 
the face of ‘the poll-books, he did not have a ma~ 
jority of-the votes. -` That is the reason his. seat 
is contested, and that is all I have to say upon 
that point. . Now, lask my-colleague if he did 
not tell his constituents that if the election of 
President was carried: into the Fouse of Repre- 
avs he would-vote for a. Democratic Presi- 

ent? - Babe : 

Mr. ANDERSON, of. Kentucky. No, sir; I 
never said that. : : 

Mr. BURNETT. 
again. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Clerk, I believe I have the 
floor, and I will say to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky that he need never to ask me for it again, 
for he will not get it if he does. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURNETT. I announced to the gentle- 
man what my purpose was in secking the floor. 

` Mr. HILL. I certainly did not hear him an- 
nounce that it was his purpose to stigmatize the 
party to which I am proud to belong, as ‘the 
miscrable Know Nothing party.”?. Let me tell 
the gentleman that I voted for General Miuis0n 
to-day because I respected his manliness in voting, 
as he ought to have voted, against the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. My people know my sentiments, 
and those gentlemen who were here in Congress 
know just where I stand. I voted for him be- 
cause I had confidence that if placed in the chair 
he would be incapable of appointing any white- 
washing committeqs for this Administration, or 


Then, I stand corrected 


| foranybody else. Does the gentleman understand 


me? I came here against the opposition of the 
Democratic party, and certainly nothy their favor. 
I came here as a southern man, with some pecu- 
liar sentiments, and rather more southern, I think, 
than the gentleman from Kentucky. `I avowed 
before my people that when a case arose under 
this Government, where there was a southern Ter- 
ritory where the institution of slavery might go, 
and the South should call upon Congress to give 
her protection for her slave property and it should 
be refused, I would join the ultra South in any 
course it might adopt. ‘That is my position; I 
will not go for a general Jaw. 

But I have said another thing, and I want gen- 
tlemen to understand me. Never, never, so help 
me God, when any man is clected by the forms 
of the Copstitution of the country to the office of 
President, to which any miscreant is entitled to 


| be elected, will 1 help to tear down the great 


structure under which we live. [Applause in the 
galleries.) Lwil rather believe that he will, like 


some hypocrites who have been honored by the | 
| people with that officé, kick away the ladder 


upon which he mounted, and show them that 


| when he has taken upon himself the obligation to 


support the Constitution, he will administer the 
Government. in such a manner thatthe people will 


| be content. Twill await the development of some 
unlawful purpose, something aimed to crush my 
| section of the country, before I consent to strike 
i the fatal blow. : 


These are my sentiments. Tama Union man; 


In the 


Nothings 

Mr. BURNETT. If the gentleman willallow 
me for a moment, I think he will be satisfied that 
Tam a frank man, and I 


ĮI said this, and asa southern man 


derstands me. 
I repeatit with emphasis—ihat I am not sent here 


This Union was created 


to dissolve this Union, 
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by sovereign States, and it takes sovereign States 
to dissolve it. Not only’ that,-I say here that 
when Srwarp is clectéd- upon ‘his: policy, then I 
hope the southern States of this Union will speaks, 
and that old Kentucky, my: native State—Sthe 
dark and- bloody ground’’—will take that course 
which is due to her history and position. But, sir, 
whatever she does, she will have this right-arm 
and this manly heart- to back-her. T have done. 

Mr. HILL. If the gentleman takes back the 
expression which he used and which I objected to, 
Ihave nothing further to say upon that point. I 
will, however, make this additional remark, to 
show why I came to this Congress atall. As I 
have stated on all proper occasions, my object 
was to aid in a humble degree in breaking up the 
two organizations, right and left, the Democratic 
and the Republican parties, and in erecting upon 
their ruins a better party for this nation. [Ap- 
plause and laughter.| Itwas my desire to do that; 
and my whole great purpose now is to do it. That 
great party for the security of the Union is to re- 
sult from the salutary American principles I pro- 
fess. ‘These are my views. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I move that. the 
House adjourn. Tease 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. ‘With the 
gentleman’s permission I will make a brief ex- 

lanation. 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman foran 
explanation. 

r. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. As I re- 
marked beforc, I do not desire to trespass upon 
the patience of the Hfouse for the purpose of 
making aspeech. I desire a speedy organization 
of this House. Ihave desired it, and IJ still desire 
it. My worthy colleague from Kentucky, for 
some reason or other, I do not know what, has 
seen fit to propound. certain questions to me. 
With a view of doing myself justice, I trust I shall 
have the privilege to make.a response to them. 
He asked me whether or not I did not state, in my 
canvass in Kentucky, that I would vote for a 
Democratic President in case the election came to 
this House in 1860. I say that I did not. [stated 
before, that I said in the contest for Speaker, if 
compelled to choose between a Democrat and a 
Republican, I would vote for a Democrat if they 
carried out the principles which they avow before 
the country. [never said anything in regard to the 
President. : 

Here Mr. Anperson yielded to 

Mr. ETHERIDGE, whomoved thatthe House 
adjourn; which motion was agreed to. 

Thereupon, the “House (at twenty minutes 
past five o’clock, p. m.) adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspax, December 22, 1859. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. P. D. Gurizy, 
D.D 


The Journal of yesterday wasread andapproved, 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Several executive communications were received 
from the President of the United States by the 
hands of James Bucwanay, jr., Esq., his Secre- 
tary. 

HEATING THE CAPITOL. ` 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the 
Senate the following Igtter: 


Orrics Unrrep Starrs CAPITOL EXTENSION, 
WASHINGTON, December 12, 1859. 

Sim: F have the honor to inform you that the heating and 
ventilating apparatus of the north wing is now ready to 
turn over to the control of the officers of the Senate.” 

Since the adjournment of the last Congress, some altera- 
tions have becn madc in the airducts by Captain Meigs, 
my predecessor, which it is believed have improved the 
distribution af the heated air. If the arrangement is now 
satisfactory to the Senate, there seems to .be no reason why 
its proper officers should not take charge of the apparatus, 
so that the appropriation for the Capitol Extension may be 
relieved from the burden of its support. 

I enclose with this a list of the persons employed in tak- 
ing care of the apparatus, with their rates of daily pay. 

These persons are six in number, aud have charge of the 
two engines and ventilating fans, the boilers, steam and 
water pipes, registers, and all other parts of the heating and 
ventilating apparatus, and do all the work connected with 
it. They have been employed upon the work for some 
time, and the engineer and his assistant have received a 
thorough training in the proper manipulation of the ma- 
chinery, in all its parts. They are competent, too, to man- 
age the gas and water fittings of the north wing, and the 
care of these fittings might properiy be turned over to 
them. 

T respe 


etfally recommend that these persons be retained 
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in theirpresent positions, as theirremoval, and:the appoint- || tion: to the claims of Isaac Welch and other‘cit- ||. “On motion of Mr: YUGEE, it wa: 
ment of inexperienced persons, might cause serious incon- izens of Dorida to reimbursement of expenses $ Ordered, “hak thé pétition papers {nt 


venience to the Senate, by the” derangement of the cntire 
apparatus. : 

Whatever directions may be given by the Senate, as to 
the steps to be taken to carry out its views of this matter, 
will be cheerfully complied with, and all possible informa- 
tion as to the annual expense’ of the maintenance of the 
apparatus, Will be given to the officer whose duty it is*to 
take charge of it ~ aS got j 

Lam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

: . W. B. FRANKLIN, .. 
Cuptain of Topographical Engineers i 
in charge Capitol Extension. 
Hon. Joun C. Brecxinningr,’Vice President of the Uni- 
ted. States.and President of the Senate. 
_ On motion of Mr. BRIGHT, the communica- 
tion was ‘referred to the Committec on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 


"PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


My. FOOT presented the petition of Catharine 
L. McLeod, only surviving child of Ebenezer 
Markham, a Canadian refugec, praying relief on 
account of the losses and sufferings of her father 
in aiding the cause of the American Revolution; 
which, with her petition and papers, on the files 
of the Senate, was referred to the Committce on 
Claims. 

Mr. WADE presented the petition of John H. 
Wickizer, praying for additional cpmpensation for 
taking the census ofthe counties of Monterey and 
Santa Cruz, in the Stat’ of California; which was 
referred to the Committee on Claims. F 

Mr. POWELL presented the petition of David 
H. Burr, late surveyor general of the Territory of 
Utah, praying to be allowed the salary appertain- 
ing to that ofice, until he was relieved of the care 
and responsibility thereof by the transfer of Gov- 
ernor Cumming; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories. Ld 

Mr. HUNTER presented the memorial of 
ThomasCrown, praying for relicf, in consequence 
of the arbitrary abrogation of a contract made by 
him with the United States to furnish bricks for 
the fortifications at Oak Island, in the State of 
North Carolina, in the year 1826; which, with the 
papers on the files of the Senate relating to the 
same subject, was referred to the Committee on 
Claims. | 

‘Mr. BIGLER presented the petition of Haym 
M. Salomon, praying indemnity for money ad- 
vanced and losses sustained by his father, Haym 
Salomon, during the war of the Revolution; which, 
with the papers on the files of the Senate relating 
to the same subject, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Revolutionary Claims. 

Mr. HAUN presented the petition of McFar- 
land & Downcy, praying that the amount due 
them for rent of their housc in Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, occupicd by the United States court from 
the 27th of October, 1854, to the 5th of August, 
1856, under contracts with the United States mar- 
shal of that district, be paid; which was referred. 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of Richard Che- 
nery, of San Francisco, California, praying pay- 
ment for the construction of the granite pavement 
infront of the United States custom-house at San 
Francisco, California; which was referred to the 
Committce on Commerce. 

He also presented additional papers in relation 
to. the claim of Charles Minturn, of San Fran- 
cisco, California, president of the Contra-Costa 
Steam Navigation Company, for compensation 
for transporitng the ails from San Francisco to 
Oakland and Petaluma; which, with his petition 
on the files ofthe Senate, were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

He also presented the petition of F.S. Stevens, 
vice president of the California Stage Company, 
praying an. allowance for extra services in carry- 
ing the mail in California; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. YULEE presented the memorial of A. E. 
Childs, widow of Brigadier General Thomas 
Childs, of the Unitcd States Army, praying for 
&pension; which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. GREEN presented the memorial of L. W. 
Boggs, praying an appropriation for his salary as 
alealde and judge df the first instance under the 
‘military government of California; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
Militia. Ber 

Mr. MALLORY presented the preamble and 
resolution of the Legislature of Florida, in rela- 


naan 


! be referred to the 


incurredas witnessesin behalf of the United States, 


under summons of. the United States -marshal;: 


which were referred to- the Committee’ ‘on'the 
Judiciary.“ ; : STP ada at 
oMr. PEARCE presented the memorial of Eliz- 
abeth Lansdale and Maria M. Fox, sole heirs of 
General Stephen Moylan, of the army of the Rey- 
olution, praying that his accounts may be settled 
on the: basis indicated as just by the‘ late: My. 
Hagner, the Third Auditor; which, with the pë- 
tition and papers relating to the claim, on the files 


„of the Senate, was referred. to the Committee on 


Revolutionary Claims.- f As A 
Mr. SLIDELL presented a resolution of the 

Legislature of Louisiana, in favor of the erection 

of a light-house at the mouth of the Calcasieu 


river, in that State; which was referred to the 


* Committee on Commerce. 


He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
tute of Louisiana, in favor of the establishment 
of a stage line between Harrisonburg and Winns- 
boro’, in that State; which was. referred tothe 
Committee on the Post Office and Post ] ; 

Mr. BAYARD presented the petition of the 
officers and executive commitice of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association of the United States, 
praying for an act of incorporation; which was 
referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN presented the memorial 
of Sweency, Rittenhouse, Fant& Company, pray- 
ing indemnity for losses sustained, in consequence 
of the Secretary of the Treasury not adhering to 
the terms of the proposals for the ten million loan 
under the act of June 14, 1858; which was referred 
to the Committee on the District’ of Columbia. 


PAPERS WITIIDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. YULEE, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Thomas Brown, praying 
payment of a balance duc Dimas Secretary of the Senate of 
the 'Cerritory of Florida, presented December 8, be referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

On motion of Mr. BROWN, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of H. 8. Davis and others, 
praying for a charter to authorize them to construct gas 
works and lay down pipes, in the city of Washington, for 
the purpose of furnishing the Government and citizens with 
gas, presented December 8, be referred to the Committec 
on the District of Coluinbia. 


On motion of Mr. BROWN, it was 


Ordered, That the three petitions of citizens of Wash- 
ington, praying for the incorporation of the Washington and 
Georgetown Passenger Railway Company, presented De- 
cember 15, be referred to the Committec on the District of 
Columbia. . 

On motion of Mr. BROWN, it was 

Ordered, That the papers in relation to the claim of John 
Sample, presented December 15, be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. BROWN, it was 


Ordered, ‘That the petition and papers of Hall Neilson, 
now on the table of the Senate, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. BROWN, it was 

Ordered, That the petition and papers of Adolphus Glac- 
vecke and George P. Stiles, now on the table of the Senate, 
oymumittee on Claims. 

On motion of Mr. FITZPATRICK, it was 

Ordered, ‘That the petition of A. W. 
compensation for fitting up and furnishing rooms for the 
United States district court, at San Francisco, on the fites 
of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. FITZPATRICK, it-was 


. Ordered, That the papers in relation to the claims of 
Blocker & Gurley, and James F. Davis, for compensation 
as counsel for Lieutenant Anderson and his detachment, 
on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and Militia. 

On motion of Mr. GREEN, on behalf of Mr. 
Brown, it was 

Ordered, That the petition and papers of Michacl Nash, 
on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. `“ < 


On motion of Mr. MALLORY, it was 

Ordered, That the memorial of John Ericsson, praying 
compensation for services in the construction of the ma- 
chinery and propeller of the United States steamer Prinéc- 
ton, and the report of the Court of Claims thereon, on the 
files -of the Senate, be referred to the Committec on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. MALLORY, it was 

Ordered, ‘That the petition of Thomas Brown, adminis- 
trator of. George Fisher, deceased, on the files of the Sen- 
ate, be referred to the Committee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. MALLORY, it was 


Ordered, 'That the petition of Richard Fitzpatrick, onthe 
files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and Militia, ý 5 


McPherson, praying | 


‘Scott, Hill House, and: Samuel O: Hotseyonthe: 
| Senate, be referred to the-Committee on the 
Post Roads.) oy yp sips 
: On motion of Mr, GWIN, it-was 
.-Ordered,: That: the. petition and: papers. 
William £. Poase,.on the, files ofthe Se 
the Comrhittee on Claims. . J 
On motion of Mr. GWIN, it wasi. 
Ordered, That the report of the Court of 
case of Samuel J. Hensley, on the files. 
referred to the Committee on Andian Aff 
< On motion-of Mr. PEARCE, 
Ordered, That the petition and papers in 
‘McCullough, onthe files of the Senate, be 
Committee on Naval Affairs. pores 3 
On motion of Mr. DURKEE, it w. 
Ordered, ‘Chat the petition and papers in’ the case of 
Prudence Couch, on the files of the Senate, be referred to 
the Committee on Revolutionary Claims." > $ 


On motion of Mr. CLARK, it was °, 

Ordered, That the petition of a committee of the direct- 
ors of the Metropolitan Railroad Company, praying author 
ity to lay a railroad track trom Georgetown through Penti 
sylvania Avenue to the Baltimore ayd; Ohio. railroad.depot, 
presented December 8, be referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. * - Pg a 


On motion of Mr. CLARK; it was i 


Ordered, That the petition of Charles-I’. Anderson, pray- 
ing remuneration for his plan of the Capitol extension, pre- 
sented December 15, be referred, with bis petition, on the 
files of the Senate, to the Committee: on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. E 

On motion ‘of Mr. BINGITAM; itwa 
| Ordered; That the petition of Allen Gaylord and others, 
citizens of Ohio, praying that Jand may be. granted to.the 
heirs of those.swho' served in, the Indian. wars, and that of 
1812 with Great Britain, presented December 18, be referred 


to the Committee on Public Lands." aie 
On motion of Mr. PUGH, it was . oe 
Ordered, That the memorial of Hiram H. Robjnson late 
United States marshal for the southern district of Ohio, 
praying indemnification for expenses incurred and losses 
suffered in the discharge of the duties of his office, on. the 
files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee onthe 
Judiciary. wie sane alan 5 
On motion of Mr. KING, it was mgs 
Ordered, Thaf the petition of. Daniel F Tiemann and 
others, citizens‘of New York, praying Congress to. pass t 
law to prevent all further traffic: In, and monopoly of, the 
public lands of the United States, and that th belaid out 
in farms and Jots of limited size for the free ‘and oxdlusive 
use of actual settlers, presented December 13; be referred 
to the. Committee on Public Lands. aee Cet, a 
On motion of Mr, SEBASTIAN, it:was 
Ordered, What the memorial: of the American.Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, praying to be released 
from the fourth article of the Cherokee treaty, made at New 
Echota, on the 29th of December, 1835, on the files of the 
Senate, he referred to the Committee on Indian’ Affairs. ` 


On motion of Mr. FITZPATRICK, it was 
Ordered, That the petition of Tilman Leak, praying that 
money paid by ‘him for certain land, which had been pre- 
viously sold and patented by the United States to. another 
person, may be refunded, with interest, on the files of the 
Senate, be referred to the Committee on Indian. Affairs. 
On motion of Mr. TRUMBULL, tiwase pi 
Ordered, That the petition of officers of the Washington 
navy-yard, and citizens of Washington, praying foran 8p- 
propriation ‘for: graveling Eighth street East, or Garrison 
street, from its intersection with Pennsylvania avenue to 
the navy-yard gate, presented December 12, be referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
On motion of Mr. DAVIS, it was. ` 
Ordered, That the petition andpapers of Mrs. Mary Wal- 
back, widow of the late Brevet Brigadier General. J. B. Wal- 
back, United States Army, praying to be aliowed a pension, 
on the files of the Senate, be referred. ta the Committee on 
Pensions. Se oa: 
Mr. MASON. I ask that the papers“in the 
case of William K. Jennings and others, be with- 
drawn from the files of the Senate.’ ‘Their appli- 
cation is for payment for certain Slaves who were 
carried away during the war of 1812, and pay- 
ment for which was provided underthe convention 
with Great’ Britain. A bill for their relief has 
passed the Senate-more than twice, and therefore 
my motion is riot objectionable to the rules =i 
The motion was agreed to; and the following 
popora were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: The petition of Mary Martin, formerly 
widow of Robert Lindsay, praying remuneration 
for a slave captured by the enemy during the war 
with Great Britain; the petition of Ann Robinson, 
praying compensation out of the fund rovided 


y the treaty of Ghent, for negroes carmet “ot by 
the British troops in the war of 1812; tf petion 
of William K. and Alphia W. Jennings, legal 


representatives of Wiham Bean; praying com- 
| pensation out of the find prowiled by the treaty 
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' war with Great Britain. 
“) BILLS INTRODUCED. 


pbiainea, leavé'to introduce a joint resolution (S. 
o 
‘Charles D: Maxwell, a surgeon in the United 
‘States Navy; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred, with his petition and papers hereto- 
fore presénied to’ the Senate, to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 0 o Sai 
cw LORY, in pursuance of previous no- 
tice, asked and obtaizied leave.to introduce a bill 
(S.No. 10) in addition to an act to promote the 
f gress of the useful arts; which was read twice 
yeits tatle, and referred to the Committee on Pat- 
ents:and the. Patent Office. a 
“Myr, HARLAN asked and obtained leave to in- 
troduce.a bill (S.No. 8) to reimburse the State 
of Iowa for moneys expended in the suppression 
‘of Indian Hostilities within the jurisdiction @f that 
Stat ich was. read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred tothe Committee on Military Affairs and 
Militia. , 

He also asked, ahd by unanimous consent ob- 
tained, leave to introduce a joint resolution (S. 
No. 2) removing the restrictions upon a certain 
grant of five sections of land to the State of Iowa; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 
|" He also 
‘tained, lei 
th 


No. 11) making an appropriation for the peymont 
e of the 


on the Judiciary. 

Mr, SAULSBURY, in pursuance of previous 
Notice, asked and heated leave to introduce a 
bill (S. No. 13) making an appropriation for the 
erection of:a pier in Delaware Bay, for the. pro- 
tection of commerce; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to.the.Committce.on Commerce. 

Mr, CRITTENDEN asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
14) for the relief of Francis Dainese; which was 
read twict by its title, and referred, with the papers 
on file, to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


On motion of Mr. CRITTENDEN, it was 

Ordered, That the report of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations on the claim of Francis Dainese, at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, be printed. , 

Mr: CLAY, in pursuance of previous notice, 
asked ‘and obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. 
No.18) repealing all laws or parts of laws allow- 
ing bounties. to vessels employed in the bank and 
other cod fisheries; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to.the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BRIGHT asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to. introduce a bill (S. No. 
17) to enlarge the public grounds surrounding the 
Capitol; which was read twice. by its title, and 
referred to the Gommittee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, in pursuance of. previous 
notice, asked and obtained leave to introduce a 
bill.(S. No. 18) making appropriations for the sup- 
port of one regiment of Texas mounted volun- 


explanatory:of'an act for the rélief of If 


teers, authorized by. the act of Congress approved 
7th April, 1858; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also, in pursuance of previous nctice, asked 
and obtained leave to introduce a joint resolution 
(S. R. No. 3) to provide for the payment of cer- 
tain volunteer. troops called into service by the 
Governor of the State of Texas for the protection 
of the frontier of said State, and to reimburse said 
State the amount. advanced. by her on account 
thereof; which was- read. twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


BILLS REFERRED. 

On motion of Mr. BAYARD, the following 
bills, which were introduced by him yesterday, 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

A bill (S. No. 2) concerning the administration 
of justice in criminal cases; 

bill (S. No. 3) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to regulate the carriage of passengers in steam- 
ships or other vessels,” approved March 3, 1855; 

A bill (S. No. 4) concerning appeals and writs 
of error; and 

A bill (S. No. 5) to supply vacancies in certain 
offices. 

On motion of Mr. BAYARD, it was 

Ordered, That the bili (S. No. 6) concerning seamen be 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

NOTICES OF BILLS. 

Mr. BINGHAM gave notice of his intention 
to ask leave to introduce a bill for the relief of 
Arthur Edwards and others. i 

Mr. DAVIS gave notice of his intention to ask 
leave to introduce a bill for the organization of a 
territorial government in Arizona. 


MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. MALLORY submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads be instructed to inquire as to the condition of the 
mail service on route 6565, between Tallahassee and Pen- 
sacola, in the State of Florida, and to report upon the ex- 
pediency and the means of establishing an efficient daily 
postal service thereon. ` 

PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

Mr. GWIN, in pursuance of previous notice, 
asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. 
No. 12) to authorize the President to contract for 
the transportation of the mails, troops, seamen, 
munitions of war, Army and Navy supplies, and 
all other Government. service, by railroad, from 
the Missouri river to San Francisco, in the State 
of California; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. GWIN. Mr. President, this is the same 
bill which was undér consideration in the Senate 
during the last session. _ It was reported then by 
a select committee, and subsequently amended 
by the Senate, after elaborate investigation and 
discussion. I introduce it now for the purpose 
of placing it on the Calendar, in order that we may 
have an opportunity of taking it up at a very early 
day. I intend to call it up soon. If, after an ex-. 
amination of the question, it shall be the pleasure 
of the Senate to have the subject again referred to 
a select committee, that motion can then be made. 
My own judgment is, that the best way in which 
to approach this important question is to take up 
the bill which I have now introduced. For that 
purpose, I wish it to go on the Calendar; and I 
give notice to the Senate that at an early day I 
shall call it up for consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill goes 
on the Calendar, as a matter of course, if no mo- 
tion be made to refer it. 


ADJOURNMENT FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Mr. SLIDELL. [ offer the following resolu- 
tion, and ask for its present consideration: 

Ordered, That when the Senate adjourns on Friday next, 
it be to Tuesday next; and When it adjourns on Tuesday, 
it be to the Friday tollowing ; and when it adjourns on Fri- 
day, it he to Tucsday, the third day of January next. 

I will state, as some persons have expressed a 
doubt as to whether this is in conformity to usage, 
that on two occasions, a few years since, one the 
occasion of the meeting of the convention at Cin- 
cinnati, and the other of the Republican conven- 
tion at Philadelphia, a resolution in similar terms 
was adopted. eat say, for myself, that I have 
not the slightest interest m this matter. My fam- 
ily being here, I have no occasion to go home for 


the holidays; but T know it will be a matter of 


| great convenience to many gentlemen who are not | 


situated.as Iam. -I ask:for the present consider- 
ation of the resolution. =: i- 

Mr. COLLAMER. I have ‘no objection to 
having an understanding of that kind; but to make 
an order beforehand for the Senate to adjourn on 
a future day, when those who happen to be here 
may think it best to go on with business,J think 
is not competent; I think itis not eel presen 
I think it is irregular. I have no-objection, how- 
ever, to an understanding of that kind. 

Mr.SLIDELL. If the Secretary will have the 
goodness to.send me the Journal of 1856, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont will find that a resolution like 
this was adopted on two previous occasions, and 
no gentleman would think of introducing any 
business before the Senate on the days when the 
body was to meet formally. The regolution is 
offered in this form to obviate the constitutional 
objection that.an adjournment cannot be made for 
more than three days without the consent of the 
other House, which cannot of course be obtamed 
under existing circumstances, .. : 

Mr. COLLAMER. It seems to me to bea 
mere evasion of the constitutional. prohibition— 
nothing more, nothing less. It is a very inge- 
nious evasion of the constitutional prohibition. 

Mr. IVERSON, I suppose that if this. réso- 
lution passes, if will be generally understood. by 
the Senators that no business will be transacted 
on the days when the Stnate is to meet for the 
purpone of a formal adjournment. Itean be done, 

think, without any difficulty, and this. resolu- 
tion may pass without any constitutional ques- 
tion being raised. It is only a formal common 
consent entered into by the Senate that on to- 
morrow we shall do no business but adjourn to 
Tuesday next, and then on Tuesday, if any mem- 
bers ofthe Senate are present—it is not necessary 
that there should be a quorum present—they can 
adjourn over to Friday in pursuance of the agree- 
ment which has been thus entered into, and then 
Over to the Tuesday following. I am perfectly 
willing to vote for the resolution with this com- 
mon understanding. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I do not mean to he un- 
derstood as at all objecting to an arrangement 
like that proposed, if it be done by understanding. 
I do not expect to leave the city myself, and I 


; do not expect business to be done during the holi- 


days. lf itis necessary, I am perfectly willing 
to attend here for the purpose of making adjourn- 
ments, in order to keep all things in order; but it 
seems tome that when the Constitution prohibits 
either House during the session of Congress to 
adjourn for more than three days withoutithe 
consent of the other, an attempt to get rid of it 
in this mode is not proper. I care not if there is 
a precedent for it; that does not alter the case in 
my mind in the least. It is nothing, it seems to 
me, but an equivocation to get over the prohibi- 
tion of the Constitution; and I cannot but feel it 
my duty to protest against it, not that 1 have any 
objection to an arrangement of this kind, 

Mr. DAVIS. I concur with the objection made 
by the Senator from Vermont, and I think there 
is another which we ought also to consider.. The 
House of Representatives is net yet organized; 
we have not received the annual message and 
accompanying documents. The House might be 
organized in the very interval proposed, in which 
event the Senate ought to be in session. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I have sent for the Journal 
of the Senate, in order to sow that this course 
has been adopted on two pious occasions, by 
the unanimous assent of the Senate. I willisay 
for myself, that I am entirely indifferent whether 
the resolution passes or not. I have introduced 
it at the instance of other gentlemen. who: really 
fee] an interest in the matter, and whose con- 
venience will be greatly promoted by it. As to 
the constitutional objection, I confess that I can- 
not.see the force of itatall. I find, by reference to 
the Journal, that on the 23d December, 1856, itwas 

“ Ordered, That when the Senate adjourn it be to Friday 
next, and when it adjourn on Friday it. be to the Monday 
following.” 

On two previous occasions, as I before re- 
marked, this arrangement extended over a period 
of seven or eight days; one for the meeting of the 
Cincinnati convention, and the other for the Phil- 
adelphia convention. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


On motion of Mr. BRIGHT, the Senate then 
adjourned. 
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“The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 
by Rev. W. HAMILTON. ; 7 
The Journal of yesterday was readand approved. 


The CLERK stated that the question recurred 
upon the motion of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Hicxman,] to amend the Journal-of 
Friday, the Ith instant; and that on that question 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Farnsworru] 
was entitled to the floor. ; : 

Mr. FARNSWORTH took the floor. -~ 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. Will the gen- 
tleman from Illinois yield to me one moment? 

- Mr. FARNSWORTH. 1 will, for explana- 


tion. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. Tam under 
obligation to my distinguished friend for the floor, 
and I promise net to detain the House but a few 
moments. I would not now trespass upon the 
time of the House except for the fact that my 
worthy colleague from Kentucky (Mr. Burner] 
yesterday propounded some questionstome which 

desire to'answér. Ihave been a silent spectator 
of what has been going on in this House; first, 
because I did not desire, as a young member, to 
intrude my opinions upon the House; and sec- 
ondly, because I thought it the first. duty of the 
House to organize.- 

Mr. Clerk, I am just informed by a gentleman 
near me, that my colleague (Mr. Burnet] is not 
present; a fact [did not before know, and of course 
I will not proceed in his absence. . I resign the 
floor to the gentleman from. Illinois, to whom E 
am indebted forit, `. vs 

Mr. FARNSWORTH resumed the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. LI hope the gentleman will give 
way to a motion that the House proceed to a 
ballot. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH... I will cheerfully give 
way, if it is the disposition of the House to vote 
for Speaker, but not for any other purpose. 

Mr. CURTIS. I then move that there be a 
éall of the House, with a view to proceed subse- 
quently to a vote for Speaker. 

Mr. RUFFIN. Let gentlemen upon that side 
of the House speak, for we have not heard from 
them for soma,time. : 

Mr, CURTIS. I think itis my duty to insist 
upon the motion. It appears to me that this is 
the last day before the holidays in which we can 
conclude this question of organization; and al- 
though I should like very much to'hear the hon- 
orable gentleman from Illinois, yet it seems to 
me that we should devote the whole day to an 
effort to organize this House. The whole coun- 
try is looking and hoping that we will. organize 
this very day.. { was told myself, in a private 
conversation with the President this morning, 
that there was due to contractors $4,000,000, and 
it is very necessary that an appropriation should 
be passéd for the payment to them of that sum. 
A good many of these contractors are here now, 
and I understand they are imploring members to 
makea proper appropriation for their benefit. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The roll was accordingly called; and the fol- 
lowing members failed to answer to their names: 
Messrs. ASHLEY, Brown, Crarx B. COCHRANE, 
Dimicx, Ferry, FLORENCE, HAWKINS, HUGHES, 
JACKSON, JENKINS, KEITT, LAMAR, LANDRUM, 
Epwarp Joy Morris, SICKLES, STALLWORTH, 
and Vaw Wyck. . 

During the call of the roll— 

Mr. CLEMENS. stated that his pair with the 
gentleman from Ohio {Mr. Asnusy] would not 
expire until twelve o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. WOODRUFF stated that Mr. Ferry had 
paired off with Mr. Lanprum. 

My. TAYLOR stated that Mr. Van Wycx had 
been called home, and that he had paired off with 
him for the day: 

Mr. WINSLOW. A large number of members 
are absent, and in order to give them time to get 
here, E move, pro forma, that the House adjourn, 
and upon that motion call the yeas and nays. If 
any gentleman desires to address the House Twill 
yield to him. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I would suggest that the 
gentleman from Illinois proceed with his remarks. 
That is the best way. 

_ Mr. WIN SLOW. Then I withdraw my mo- 
tion. 


-- Mr. PHELPS. I move that. all further ‘pros |i 


eeedings under the call bedispensed with.: -+ 
Fhe motion was agreed to. 


to allow me a few moments;far the purpose:of 
correcting a speech. E yielded the floor Joey 
when my speech was half through, and I riseto 
offer an apology to the country and to this House 
for a speech half made. I believed at-thattime 


that.we hadgarrived at a point when we might f 


probably effect an organization of this House, 
and I was willing-to yield to the pressure around 
me to desist. from further discussion;.but another 
gentleman took the floor and followed me with an 
argumeat for an hour or an hour and a half. My 
speech was not concluded, but inasmuch as Í had 
exhausted nearly all the oil I had in my cruse 
withwhich to pour conciliationand harmony upon 
gentlemen here, I yielded, and I believe to-day 
that the remaining pittance that remains in that 
cruse, and which I kept back then, should be 
kept for another occasion, and the speech shall 
now be closed. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. ‘Will the 
gentleman from Illinois allow me a moment for 
explanation ? ; 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. If will. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. As F said 
before, I do not intend to detain the House long, 
and I do not intend to make a speech upon any 
of the great.questions of the day. I rose for the 
purpose of: responding to some interrogatories 
propounded by my friend from Kentucky {Mr. 

URNET?] yesierday. I remarked to the House 
yesterday ihat E desired to be.a silent member of 
this body, and. E have not, since the commence- 
ment of this session of Congress, opened, my 
mouth upon the subject of politics except when 
my name has been called to vote. Onc reason, as 
I said yesterday, was that I held a contested seat; 
another reason was, that I desired an organiza- 
tion of this House at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment. I thought it a duty resting upon all of us 
to organize the House in the first place, and then 
that gentlemen could, if they desired, discuss the 
question of slavery or any other question they 
may please. And I say now, that I regret that 
there has been discussion upon this floor of the 
question of slavery. So faras my own views arc 
concerned, I am opposed to the agitation:of this 
question. Lam in favor of the enforcement of all 
laws upon the subject, and I want the question to 
rest. ; , 

I say that, prior to the organization of. this 
House, it seems to me to be improper—gnd I do 
not intend to impugn the motives of any gentle- 
man-—to discuss the question. Tdésire an organ- 
ization now, and would not trespass upon the 
patience of the House except for the fact that the 
question has been propounded to me, why I did 
not take the opportunity to vote for the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Mituson] for Speaker of this 
House. ith all respect to my worthy colleague, 
I will respond that T have not voted fora Demo- 
crat since I came into this House, and I neverex- 
peck to vote for a Demorrat excepi upon the issue 

stated yesterday, and that issue I hope will never 
T do not desire a united South, as my col- 
league [Mr. Burnett] said yesterday, and I do 
not desire a united North. If wé of the South 
should go for a united South, what would be the 
result? We are at present overwhelmed in num- 
bers. The North has the majority now; andafter 
the census of 1860, where will we stand? Why, 
if we look at the matter in the light of dollars and 
cents, as a mere question of southern interest, 
where arc we? s I said, we are now. Over- 
whelmed with numbers, and what will result after 
the census of 1860?. I leave that to my worthy 
colleague to figure out. 

‘Weil, I say, I stand on this floor as'a Whig. I 
have been a Whig; Lam a Whig; and I always 
expect.to be a Whig in principle. My colleague 
asked me yesictday why I did not vote for the 
gentleman. from Virginia [Mr. Miruson for 
Speaker. I gave him one reason why I did not 
do so—that was because he voted against the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. f 

In speaking of this matter, I wanted to show 
two things. FirstI wanted to show my colleague’s 
own inconsistency, because in 1854 the support 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill was made a test of 
Democracy in this House; and when Mr. Mirr- 
son was proposed for Speaker in 1855, my friend 


come. 


{Mr. Buanzrr] and every other Democration this 
floor, voted against himi :So faras Lan: person: 


¢ © |] ally. coneernedy when ‘I-was onthe Fillmore elee- 
‘Mr. COBB. . I ask the gentleman from Illinois || 


toral ticket in 1856, 1 did say thatif I had:beeniin 
Congress I would have:voted: for the repeal of the 
Missouri: compromise live. os coe S : 
“Now, did vote certainly for Mr, ETHER 
who, like Mr, Mritsow, voted against the Kati- 
sas-Nebraskabill. Ido not sayhow whether both 
were right or both were wrong. -Atalievents;itis 
abalance of the-Hooks. ` I voted for Mr. Exuaa* 
merin preference to. Mr Mirisox; because:on 
every.other question f-agree with Mr. Exrmaner 
to. the fullest: extent, so far. asd have evor eard 
‘him express hig opinions. ‘$ amia Whi a 
not regard the nigger question’ as: the only: ques- 
tion before the country. I have been brought 
up in the South; I reside in the South; and: ram, 
perhaps, as much interested.in the South as any 
man on this floor. T have.a:-personalinterest in 
the institution of slavery; for I am‘a-slavcholder 
myself, and do’ not think that I am: anything-the 
worse for that. But the nigger question is notthe 
only question before the country; and should be 
very sorry to see ‘this country. divided onthe ques- 
tion of niggers or ‘no niggers. Tama Whig. E 
am for a tarif, -I am for the protection of Amer- 
ican labor. Is the gentleman from Virginia {[Mr: 
Minxsoy] in favor of it? I donot know whether 
he is or not; but if I understand: properly his po- 
sition, he is for free trade’. ‘That is‘another rca- 
son why lam- opposed to him. My friendion my 
right [Mr. Ernermer] agrees with meionthesub- 
ject of the tariff; he is. for the Union of the'Btates: 
he is a. Whig; heis'an American in principle: 80 
am I; “Then, if Mr. Eruermes and-Mr. Mtii- 
SON are equal on the subject of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill, these are reasons why £ should: cast 
my vote for Mr. Erneriper in preference to Mr, 
Mirtson. ` f 
Enough on that subject. Ido not know why 
my colleague catechised me. I do not know 
whether he did so on his. own responsibility; as 
the organ of the Democratic party, or as the or- 
gan of an outside pressure: ftom the ‘gentleman 
who is contesting my seat on this.floor. . Ido not 
know, nor do I care. pet E aRt 
Mr. BURNETT: Ifmy colleague will permit 
me, I will tell him why I-spoke., <0 optio os 
_Mr. ANDERSON; of Kentucky. Very well; 


sir. ` . ae ie : 
Mr: BURNETT. ` My colleague has a paper 
in his district called the Danville Tribune. “In 
that Danville Tribune is a letter written by my 
colleague, in which he attempts to fasten: the re- 
sponsibility of a failure to organize the House on 
the national and conservative men of the: Demo- 
cratic party. ` Boas Vet 
Mr. ANDERSON, of ‘Kentucky. Vhatistruc. 
Mr. BURNETT. Well; that is the reason 
why I spoke. «+ Gt iad ad 
Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. Well; With 
all due respect to! my colleague I'will:say,.that T 
did- write that letter, and. that in that letter Idid 
fix the responsibility of non-organization'on. the 
Democratic party; and Í say so yet, and: expect 
to show it. Now, here arc one hundred and four- 
teen Republicans, eighty-eight Democrats, and 
twenty-three of that little Spartan band of glorious 
men who are bound in opposition to the Admin- 
istration. Iam one of those twenty-three. , We 
i cannotelect with the combined vote of the: Democ- 
racy. We can elect with the combined vote’ of 
the Republicans; but we have not seen proper to 
vote fora Republican. Where then:does the-re- 
sponsibility rest? Ifevery one of us had voted 
| yesterday for Mr. Minusown, he would stil have: 
beei defeated. “We have presented a gentleman 
from-the.Harper’s Ferry district, where old John - 
Brown made his.foray. ` If you were for a united 
South we have presented to you ag truc:a mawas 
there is.in the South. Why did you nat vote for 
him?. I understand that even the gentleman who 
is now the Democratic candidate: for: Speaker 
[Mr. Mizzson] did not vote: for him, although 
he is his colleague. Ea 
Well, we have also presented the. gentleman: 
from: North Carolina, tur. Gimer} Heisa 
| slaveliolder—the owner. of eighty-six. slaves=a 
man as much interested in sláve property as my 
| colleague, or any man on this floor. “Hé received 
thirty-six votes; and, if he had got- the: Demo- 
cratic vote, he could have been e ected. Speaker 
| of the House. What Democrat voted for him ? 


Did my: friend? Certainly: noti ‘Did he vote for 
Mrb of Virginia? < Certainly not. «He 
has mever. voted for'a-man of the sòuthern:Oppo- 
sitions ang yet he, gets thefloor and'asks us togo 
fora: Democrat for Speaker. | iuie. ore ò 
> My colleague ‘also asks: whether: some of. the 

Southern Opposition party did not‘ vote for: Mr. 

Minison? Wells suppose they did. ~ Hf. they 

thoughtsproper,they. had a nght.to doso.: They 
. did: what: they: thought was right. -I did what I 
thought wasright; And after twelve of the southern 
Opposition members had cast their votes for Mr. 
Mirncon; what sort of axeception did he get from 
the Democratic party ? Here is one of the leading 
members6fthe Democratic party, [Mr. Burverr,] 
who; after. soimany of our men:had voted for Mr. 
Miixson;spoke of us as having dwindled down 
from the: Whig party to a miserable Know Noth- 
ing concern.: Now, I never ‘lick ‘the hand: that 
amites me; and iteli my distinguished friend that, 
in’ the contingency which I-spoke of: yesterday, 
Lintend to do-what I-promised...But you.cannot 
give a Democrat enough votes to elect him with 
the combined votes of the Americans. And then, 


where would we be? Swallowed up by the Dem- 


ocrats. Never, never never.. Whatthanks would 


Democrats noras Republicans. We were elected 
on two distinct ideas. .One was opposition to the 
corruptions of Buchanan’s Administration; the 
other dpposition to the Republican. party. We 
have adhered to both these principles. If we aided 
in:électing'’4 Democrat to be Speakership, would 
wehave a chance of exposing the frauds of the 
Administration?  I-would not say that any gen- 
tleman occupying that chair would fix. the-com- 
mithecs iso as not. to exposé. the Administration; 
but; fromewhat I know’ of the Democratic party, 
T rather think. they would. [Shouts of bug 1- 


tern fiii eoe R ee x 

n Wet, now, what are:we to do? Are we to 
cover, up the frauds. and corruptions of the Ad- 
ministration by electing to the Speaker’s chait a 
man who-would so fix the committees? Some 
of the investigating committecs of last Congress 
presented. reports containing exposures of the 
most startling frauds that were ever conimitted 
within: tha: history of the Government, but no 
action wasitaken upon them.. What. are we to 
do? =- To shackle ourselves, and to vote for a man 
for Speaker: who would not.give.us the opportu- 
nity iriiae set these. frauds? So far as lam 
concerned I never will, except in the contingency 
which I spoke of yesterday. That contingency, 
T trust in -God,:never wilt arise; and I do not 
believe it:ever will: ; 

Vote for a Democrat! What are we to gain 
by that? ‘If we do, we must teturn.to our con- 
stituents and tell them that we have exposed no 
frauds, ; We told our people there was corrup- 
tion.: We shall have exposed no corruption. We 
told them we intended to pursue a particular 
course:.of policy—that: we wanted protection to. 
American labor. We shail-have to tell them that 
we have got no protection. Why? Because we 
puta man in the Speaker's chair who would stifle 

' evéry investigation, and oppose everything. we 
promiséd to our constituents in the South. 

Now, sir, so far as Lam concerned, I stand here 
as onc of the twenty-three of the southern Oppo- 
sition. It is true that I may be, ‘for the pres- 
ent,?’ only a member upon this floor; but I have 
as many rights and privileges as my colleague or 
airy other man here; because I hold my commis- 
sion; as:he does, from the Governor and Scere- 
tary of: State, and under the broad seal of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky; and it is not for’ 
him or for myself to decide whether it is right or 
wrong, ‘Now, I say that I cannot vote for a Dem- 
ocrat in this state of the case; but I wantto show 
that Ewas right in stating, in the letter to which 
my colleague has referred, that the responsibility 
of the non-organization of the House rests on-the 
Democratic party, and hot onthe southern Oppo- 
sition. How are we responsible? We could not 
elect a Democrat; if we thought proper to do.so. 
We could elect a Republican, but we do not see- 
proper'to do it; and because we do not see proper 
todo so; we have been denounced as thieves, liars, 
Abolitionists, scoundrels, and midnight assas- 
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sins! -[Great.laughter.]~ Now, I know some- | 
thing about Democracy... I have been -fighting 
Democracy all my life, although I ama very young 
man. The gentleman has alluded to the pledges 
I made onthe stump. Permit me to say, that I 
was a. candidate for:Congress two years ago, and 
was defeated. : I ran-against the Democratic can- 
didate then... I: ranagainst the Democratic nomi- 
nee again this: year, and it was supposed that I 
should: be overwhelmingly defeated but I-went 
before the people, and pledged myself to them to 
expose the corruptions.of this: Administration; 
and I am here, and intend to do it, so help me 
God! [Applausc.] . Leo. f 
ĮI am not dependent on polities for a living. I 
am not a place-hunter. -I should not careif I was 
never elected again. But {intend to carry out, 
to the full letter of the law, every pledge which 
I made to my people at home. : I'am responsible 
to. them, and not to my colleague, or to any one 
else upon this floor. And permit me, in good 
humor, to say a word to my colleague who has 
interrogated mc. He has a right to do it, and I 
am perfectly willing to respond; but I will tell 
him one thing: that Ponce heard of aman in Vir- 
ginia, in the western part of the State, who made 
a very large fortune by attending to his own busi- 
ness; [great laughter;] and I heard of another 
man, in the eastern part of Virginia, who made 
a large fortune by letting other people’s business 
alone. [Renewed laughter.] So far as Tam con- 
cerned, I am responsible to my constituents, and 
not to my worthy colleague. f 

I might ask him, with much propriety, a great 
many questions. I wouldask him whether, after 
denouncing Mr. Doveras and his doctrines on 
this floor and before the people, he will vote for 
that’ gentleman for the Presidency of the United 
States, in case he should be nominated by the 
Charleston convention ? 

Mr. BURNETT. [will answer my.colleague’s: 
question. J have no conccalments in politics— 
none. ` I amalways ready to give the reasons for 
the faith that is in mc as a public man. I will 
say to my collcague now, that I am not looking 
forward to the contingency of the nomination of 
Judge Dougras; but that in that coming contest, 
which will be between Black Republicanism and 
national and conservative mn, | will set him an 
example which he is ‘unwilling to take here. 1 
shall rally under the flag. of any man who ma 
be nominated at Charleston in opposition to Black 
Republicanism. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. Well, that 
is a great falling back from what you have said 
about ge Dovaias. 

Mr. BURNETT. When my colleague talks 
about falling back, he is mistaken.. I say now 
that I am utterly opposed to the doctrine of pop- 
ular sovereignty as announced by Judge Doveras. 
I believe in the right of the people of a Territory 
to determine for themselves whether they will 
have slavery or not; but the difference between 
Judge Doveras and myself is this: he says they | 
may do it while they are living under a territorial | 
government; J say they can only do it when they 
come to exercise the act of sovereignty—that is, 
in forming their constitution, and asking admis- 
There Í stand. 

Now, my còlleague. has. interrogated me, will 
he find fault with me, if, like a Yankee, Lask him 
another question? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. Ask it. 

Mr. BURNETT. Would my colleague, if he 
had been a member of the Thirty-Fifth Congress, 
have voted for the admission of Kansas under the 
English bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. No, sir; I 
answer emphatically, no; nary time. [Great 
laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. BURNETT. Then I will ask my colleague 
another question.. Did not the candidate of the 
gentleman’s party for Governor of Kentucky in- 
dorse the English bill ? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. No, sir. 

Mr. BURNETT. Your candidate for Governor 
did. i ; i 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. Wel, sir, I 
expect I know.as much about it as my worthy 
colleague. _I live in the same town-as the Hon. 
Joshua F. Bell, the candidate of my party forthe 
governorship. Į will: state what I understood to į 
be Mr. Bell’s position, and if I misstate it, it will 
be a misunderstanding between him and myself. © 
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Mr. Bell took the position that -he woúld- have 
voted: for the original. bill. for the admission of 
Kansas as a slave State; but the President stated 
that the people would have a right toabolish sla- 
very the day after the State was admitted, and 
being opposed to that revolutionary movement, - 
he would, after that, have-voted against it: "That 
was-the position that. Mr. Bell took, andie took 
the further position, that, under the Dred-Scott 
decision, which he: did not undertake to indotse 
nor -to: repudiate, which is the law of ‘the land, 
Congress has power to protect slavery in the Tér- 
ritories. . 'That-avas Mr. Bell’s position.. I ‘dis- 
agree with Mr. Bell about some things; but I voted 
for‘him because he came'nearer to my ideas than 
his tompetitor did. He is an old Whig, has lived 
a Whig, and intends to die a Whig, and is not 
one of those gentlemen who, as I remarked yes- 
terday, shed crocodile. tears over the grave -of 
Henry Clay. aE : a 

Well, now, as I understand my colleague; he 
will vote for Mr. Dovexas. if he is nominated at 
Charleston. Now, Mr. Doveras has ‘been de- 
nounced by the Democratic party of Kentucky, 
and [have no doubt by my distinguished friend, 
asatraitor to his party, and his doctrine of squatter 
sovercignty has been’ severely criticised. by ‘the 
gentleman who holds the office of Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. And yet my colleague 
announces thatif this man Who has been dehouncéed 
as a traitor is nominated at.Charleston, he-will 
vote to place him in the chair of the Presidency 
of the United States, with squatter sovereignty 
and all. Well, sir, if I denounce a man as a traitor, 
he never will be President with my consent— 
never, never! [Applause.] f Toi 

Now, upon this subject of the organization of 
the House, I want to make a few remarks. Isay 
to the Democratic party, you can elect a southern 
man upon the next ballot, if you will do it, and 
that man is Joun A. GILMER, of North Carolina, 
Now; to test the sincerity of my colleague, if you 
want a combination and do not want to get all 
the spoils on your side of the House, we will pre 
sent you with Mr. Girmek, and give him votes 
cnough to elect him, with the votes of gentlemen 
opposite. “Will you do it? My colleague was 
mighty willing to answer some questions, but now 
he will not answer. ie Sy 

Mr. BURNETT. ‘When my colleague is 
through, I will answer all he says, if I can get the 
floor. ; Oe 


Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky.’ Then 
derstand that he will not answer now. 
Mr: BURNETT. .Not now, sir. ~ ee 
Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky.: Wel, I will 
give him -time to consider—the courtis not suffi- 
ciently advised at present. {Laughter.] Now, I 
say that the responsibility does not rest upon us. 
If you want a slaveholder, we present you with a 
soutkem man, who owns eighty-six slaves, one 
slave for every Democratic vote In the House. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM, (in his: seat.) Is 
that, then, the reason why some of the Republi- 
cans of this House propose to vote for‘him? 5: 
Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. ‘Trac, ‘he 
belonged to the miserable.and contemptible Know 
Nothing party that my colleague spoke- of; but 
gentlemen opposite are perfectly willing to accept 
the votes of the members of that miserable, con- 
temptible party, although they are not willing ‘to 
yote for one of their number. Now, that is a 
beautiful specimen of politics. [Laughter.]: The 
Democratic party ask us to vote for them, and 
yet they will not vote for ‘us. I do not allude to 
the whole party, vecausc some of them have had 
the magnanimity to vote for our candidate; but I 
venture the assertion that my colleague: would 
not vote ‘or a solitary member of: the American 
party, if hę could secure his elections ‘But you 
have now a man présented to you, I give you fair 
warning, whom you can ‘elect ‘on the next ballot; 
if you choose to do-so, and thus organize the 
House at once. f K 
Now, sir, I regret that my colleague thought it 
necessary to callupon me to answer questions here, 
and during this, my first experience ina delibera= 
tive body; and 1 regret particularly that he should 
have found it necessary to allude to my contested 
seat upon this floor. . I never have, publicly. or 
privately, approached a single member upon this 
floor since 1 have been on this floor on the subject, 
nordo lintend to doit. I want no man to prejudge: 
mycase. Whenever the House is organized,1 shall 
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ask that the evidence may be fairly considered, 
and, if I am not sustained by that evidence, I 
will not ask any man in this House to vote for 
my remaining in my seat. And I will say further, 
that my colleague, who undertook to prejudge my 
case, is to be one of the triers of that case. He 
is to be a juror; he is to be a judge; perhaps he 
may be-on the committee that is to take it into 
consideration and make the required investiga- 
tion. Yet, the gentleman has, in advance, ex- 
pressed the opinion to the House: that Tam not 
entitled to my seat. Why, sir, I hold the same 
certificate with himself. I received the certificate 
of the Governor of the State‘of Kentucky, coun- 
tersigned by the attorney general of that State, 
that Iwas elected by a majority of the qualified 
voters of my district. My friend has exactly the 
same thing; and nothing more.. Why, then, 
should he announce upon this floor, in advance, 
that I do not hold my seat by a majority of ihe 
voters of my district? Under these circumstances, 
is he a competent juror to sit on my case under 
Kentucky law? My colleague is a Kentucky 
lawyer, and knows that if a man has formed and 
expressed an opinion upon a case, he is not qual- 
ified, as a juror, upon that case. Now, f do not 
want exactly to sneer my friend off the jury. If, 
under the circumstances, having announced that 
he has prejudged. my case, if he is willing to sit 
upon it as a juror, I shall not object. Itis true 
that I was elected bya very small majority. Three 
votes out of fifteen thousand voters isa very 
small number; but, sir, that majority of three 
votes is just as effectual as a majority of ten thou- 
sand. ere : 

Now, sir, I do not desire to allude to this mat- 
ter farther at the present time. It has nothing to 
do with the organization of this House. After 
the House has been organized, even, it must first 
undergo the investigation of the Committee of 
Elections. There are some two hundred depo- 
sitions, making a volume of some two thousand 
five hundred or three thousand pages, and it will | 
take the committee some six months to read the | 
testimony before they can decide whether I am | 
entitled to my seat. [Langner] \ 

But my colleague remarked, I think, that he | 
would vote for Judge Doveras if nominated by 
the Charleston convention. It is known to gen- 
tlemen of the House that at the Union meeting, | 

_ held some two or three days since, in New York, 
General Scott was put in nomination for the Pres- 
idency. Now, sir, if General Scott is the candi- 
date of the great national party, if Judge Doue- 
zas is the candidate of the Charleston convention, 
anda Black Republican is put in-nomination, I 
confess that I shall vote for the hero of Lundy’s 
Lane, because I am for a-Union conservative man. 

Let me say further, upon this subject, that, in 
my opinion, itis highly probable that the next 
election for President may be thrown into the 
House. Task, then, whether the contested elec- 
tions in this House have anything to do with that 
contingency? There are four States at the South 
who, as the House is now organized, will not | 
vote fora Democrat for President. T have alluded | 
to my own State. In Maryland, too, two seats | 
are contested. J say nothing in reference to the | 
merits of the contest, because 1 know nothing; 
but I will say that I believe these contests are a f 
political. movement, having reference to the next 
presidential | contest. I may be wrong; but T. 
know Democratic tactics pretty well. They have 
fought me in and out; I have fought them, and I 
expect to continue todo it. I want my friends of 
the Democratic party to do exactly asthcy please, 
and I intend to-do exactly as I please.. fam not 
responsible to them, nor am ‘L responsible to any 
except my own people. 

Now, sir, I am for the preservation of this 
Union. That is the paramount consideration 
with me, I do not know whether your candidate 
is a Union man or not. 1f I-understood my col- 
league, he said that if Wiruiam H. Sewarp was 
elected President of the United States he would 
be ready to go out of the Union; and that is what 
nearly all of these gentlemen who have + 
on that side have announced. I do not believe 
the election of any man as-Presidentis sufficient | 
ground to go out of the Union, until he shall ; 
fave committed some overt act—until he shall | 
have performed some act trespassing upon the 


rights of the South. I am for the Union first, last, | 


and all the time. The language of Daniel Web- | 


! 


ster, “ Liberty and Union, one and inseparable, 
now and forever, is my motto. | ` ae 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Clerk, it is not my pur- 
pose, nor has it been my purpose, to unneces- 
sarily bring any gentleman before the House, orto 
make any assault upon any gentleman upon this 
floor when I believe Lam not warranted in doing 
so by the course of any such gentleman. Now, 
the history of this discussicn is this: The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Ernersmer] yester- 
day morning attempted, by questions propounded 
to the gentleman from Alabamas (Mr. Corr, to 
fix the responsibility of the non-organization ‘of 
the House upon the Democratic party. Mycol- 
league admitted that he wrote the letter to the 
newspaper in Kentucky to which T have alluded, 
which also charges the failure to’ orgaiize the 
Elouse upon a national conservative man, upon 
the Democratic party here. Now, sir, I deemed 
it rightand proper to know the reason, iff could, 
why there was no union among those who claim 
to be opposed to a Black Republican organiza- 
tion, and hence I pursued the course which I did 
last evening. 

I will not detain the House, sir, but a moment. 
First, I will notice my colleague’s charge, that I 
referred to his contested seat upon this floor. 
Why, sir, my colleague’s recollection is short. 
He brought the matter before the House himself, 
and he will remember another fact: that I ex- 
pressed no opinion as to the merits of his contest. 
The ouly statement I made was, as gentlemen of 
the other side will bear me witness, to appeal to 
the House to suspend its judgment unul they 
should hear the facts. My opinion in reference 
to the merit#of the casc was not expressed, cx- 
cept to the extent of the remark, that upon the 
returns being sent in one county was notcounted, 
which, if it had been, would have elected the con- 
testant by a few votes. To that extent only has 
my judgment gone in this case. 

‘Now, let me say another word. When my 
colleague undertakes to make it appear that his con- 
test isa political movement, and not one personal 
to himself, I say that it is a poliucal movement, 
Į trust originating in higher motives than the 
mere yote of any man upon this floor upon any 
guestion. : 

But my colleague says he isa Union man. He 
also says that is the paramount consideration with 
him. I say that I do not indorse that sentiment. 
Yama Union man, burl am for a constitutional 
Union. A Union without the Constitution is not 
worthone cent. This isa Government of equals, 
my colleague. It was made by our fathers, and 
the States were recognized as sovereign and co- 
cgual; and any man who destroys that equality, 
when the constitutional rights of one section are 
disregarded, when that Constitution is trampled 
under foot, then this Union can never be a para- 


| mount consideration with me. 


Now, Mr. Clerk, my colleague says he docs 
not desire a united South. Ido desire a united 
South in the sense in which-I used the expres- 
sion. What is the spectacle presented here? Let 
us look at it for onc moment, Fere are a band 
of northern men and true, willing and ready to 
stand by the Constitution of the country, and to 
prevent going into that Speaker *s chair a genile- 


a 


man who has indorsed the doctrine of the Helper | 


book and stands upon the platform of the Repub- 
lican party which makes war apon the South. 
My object for aunited South is this, not that we 
may stand as a sectional South upon a sectional 
platform, but that we may stand here presenting 
a solid and bold front in opposition to a party 
which desires to put the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Syermay] in the Speaker’s chair. ` 

Now, sir, my colleague told ‘you that he in- 
dorscd the sentiment uttered by Mr. Fillmore, 
that the repeal of the Missouri restriction was 
like Paridora’s box. Task my colleague whether 
he will take issue with the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which has solemnly declared that 
the Missouri compromise of 1820 was unconsti- 
tutional! Does he stand upon the, higher law 
docttine? Will he, in his zca! to defeat the Dem- 
ocratic party and to expose the alleged corrup- 
tions of this Administration, lend himself to the 
doctrine of Wixrram H. Sewarn, thai there is 


a higher law than the Constitution? He tells this | 


House that the repeal of the Missouri compro- 
mise was like Pandora’s box. He is a southern 
man, representing a southern and slaveholding 
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constittiency he siys, and yet takes direct 
with the Supréme Court of the United. 
much for that.- ae 
< Now, sir, the gentleman asks me a questic 
reference to- his nominee, [Mr. BoreteR.] 
to him frankly that in: the gentleynan from V 
ginia (Mr: Botrezer} I recognize aman of 
tional and Coliservative views; T recognize a man 
who, when he went ‘into ‘that’ chair, would ‘o 
ganize the committees of this House upon prin- 
ciples of justice and fairness, and pot with a view 
to carry out. the particular views of ‘this section 
or thats; a man who’ wotild be governed By a 
sense of what would be.best forthe public ser- 
vicc, and what was in itself best and. proper. 
The gentleman asks me why T did ‘not give’ my 
vote to that gentleman ? I will tell him: it 18 Do- 
cause he cannot unite his own party: That is 
the reason. ; : . 

He also asks me why I did not vote for the: 
gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Guimer,] 
and tells me that we can elect him. The gentle- 
man will pardon me if I do not go into the reasons 
which will prevent my voting for himyand he will 
at once understand the reasons why [didnot go 
into it, because my reasons. are wholly personal 
to that gentleman himself. But I will say this'in 
regard to that matter. He says that Mr. Giumer 
is the owner of eighty-six slaves, “Cassius M. 
Clay is the owner of slaves; Blair is. the owner 
of slaves; and you can find any number of such’ 
men who are making-war upon the institution of 
slavery and upon the rights. of that portion of 
my constituenis who “are the owners of slaves. 
It does not follow as uv matter of course’ that be- 
cause à man is the owner of slaves’that hë reflects 
my views. : ; . > 

‘Another-thing: I have heard the charge of cor- 
ruption and fraud against this Administration. 
The charge was made upon every slump in my 
State that this Administration was corrupt, and 
that gross frauds had been perpetrated by it since 
it came into power. And not only that; the Ad- 
ministration was denounced in the grosscst lan- 


| guage, But I tell gentlemen that during the last 


Congress committees were appointed to inquire 
into these various charges of corruption, and that 
every one of those committees signally failed to 
sustain a single onc of those charges. ` 'Fhis Ad- 
ministration has been, in my judgment, eminently 
conservative, and, for that reason, it commends 
itself to my support and to my admiration. I 
tell gentlemen who get up here, and deal in round’ 
and bold declarations about corruption and fraud 
in this Administration, that if they organize this 
House, they may appoint committees and make 
their investigations as thorough as they please, 
and that they will meet with as signal a defeat as 
they did in the last Congress. f f 

T heg pardon of the House for having detained 
them so long; and in conclusion, I say this: that 
Thave been satisfied, and am now, that this House 
will not be organized by the Democratic party; 
and I have not thought so singe I came here. But, 
while talking upon this subject, I want to say 
what the Democratic party has done for the pur- 
pose of bringing about an organization; and, at 
the same time, | desire to say that, as a member 
of that party, I was_opposed to the movement 
which was made. The Democratic party metin 
caucus and nominated a gentleman recognized by 
the Opposition of this House not only as emi- 
nently qualified for that position, but a gentleman 
against whose fitness and qualifications Ihave not 
heard any charge except upon political grounds. 
We voted for him persistently for days; and not 
only that, we-endeavored to avoid giving offense 
to gentlemen belonging to the southern Opposi- 
tion, by presenting the very best man we had. 
We passed no resolutions, nothing offensive; and 
yet, we could get no southern support. But it 
was rumored and whispered around that they did 
not like the nominee of the party. The Demo- 
cratic party refused to take down their candidate; 
and yet, in the face of that, our candidate, being 
anxious and désirous to organize by the election 
ofa man who could command the support of å 
majority of this House, voluntarily withdrew from 
the contest. We then scattered—no man on our 
side receiving a concentrated vote. Thesouthern 
Opposition divided; the Democracy divided. We 
waited to see whether. the southern Opposition 
could take any of ottrmen, or whether those who 
had voted for Mr. Bococx could find any accept- 
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able man among the :southermOpposition. -We 

found nose; until a:day“or two since the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. BoreLer} withdrew his 

ewn name, with a grace and cloquence which I | 
never before saw or heard in my life, and with 
an ‘expression of patriotic sentiments which com- 
menda him to the- people of. the whole country. 

He, sir; put in nomination a gentleman of. worth 

as aman; a gentleman of whom I. heard it said 

that he was the least objectionable man in this 

House: The Democrats came up in a solid col- 

umn and voted for him, with one exception. 
` Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I ask the gentle- 

. man from Kentucky how many Democrats voted | 
for Mr. MiLtsoxn? s f 

Mr.BURNETT. There were but two excep- 
tions; Mr. Puan, of Alabama, and Mr. Mont- 
uomery, 0f: Pennsylvania, who did not vote for 
him. E : 

“My. HARRIS, of Maryland. The gentleman 
will allow me to say that Mr. Minuson received 
ninety-six: votés, twelve of which were from the 
southern Opposition. 5 

Mr. BURNETT. The number of votes was 
reduced very much yesterday, Ifthe gentleman 
will examine it he will see that [am right. 
“-Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Will the gentle- 
man tell me whether any ong of the outstanding 
anti-Lecompton. Democrats threw their votes for 
Mr. Mittson? | 
C: Mr. BURNETT. Not one, that I know. But 
Lam speaking of the Democratic party, and I 
have reference to the Democrats who recognize 
the organization of the party. Yet, Mr. Clerk, 
with these facts before them, and represented to 
them, the South Americans were unwilling to take 
the nominee of their own nominee. They were 
unwilling to vote for him. They could not sus- 
tain: him at all; and hence I was satisfied that-—— 
| Mr MALLORY. I ask my colleague, just 
there, how many Democratic votes were cast the 

‘other day for Mr. Bare.er? 

"Mr. BURNETT. ‘['wenty-odd; and the gen- 
leman may account for the failure of the Demo- 
crats to vote for him fom the simple fact that the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Boreier] could 
vot unite his own party. Now, this singular 
state of facts was presented here; and yet the 
Democratic party are charged here with being 
responsible for not organizing the House. Now, 
I appeal to the fairness and candor of gentlemen 
whether the twenty-three South Americans can 
ask us for more than we have done. 

‘Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I am perfectly 
satisfied that, in this grave question of responsi- 
bility, the gentleman from Kentucky docs not 
design to say anything that would put the South 
Americans in a false position. 

Mr. BURNETT. Certainly not. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I want to ask 
him this simple question: Suppose that, in addi- 
tion to the twelve votes which the South Amer- 
icans gave yesterday for Mr. Mitison, the other 
eleven votes of that party had been also given to 
him, by what -proéess of addition could the gen- 
tleman have figured up a majority of the House? 

-T desire to say further that, as it cannot be shown 


by any process of figures, that the whole southern 
voie, conibined with the Democratic vote which | 
was thrown for Mr. Muson, could have put him | 
in the chair, it is idle and unfair to charge on the 
South Americans who did not go for Mr. Miru- | 
sow any responsibility in connection witha result 


which they could not have attained if they had i] 


gone for hun. 

T desire again to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky to this fact, which is the 
hinging fact of the whole difficulty: 1 say, that 
sò long as the Democratic vote of the House can- 


not, be concentrated ona Democratic candidate, it | 


certainly ismeither wise nor fair nor profitable to 
throw on South American votes any responsibility 
in connection with the failure to organize. 

Mr. BURNETT. Herc is the point that I make 
on the South Americans. If the twenty-three: 
South Americans had voted for General MILLSON, 
it would, in my judgment, have resulted in the 
organization of the House. How? It would have 
placed General Mitison in a position where he 
would have commanded a majority of votes. Not 


only that! it would have become necessary for the 


i 
i 
: : í 
ocrats to have decided this contest, and the re- | 
sponsibility would-have been upon them. I spoke | 


genilcmen who are callcd anti-Lecompton Dem- !| 


L purely sectional grounds and asking support on a 


| a question. 


aah eet of aunited southern front, What would 
ave been the spectacle presented in such a-case? 
Here would have been those from the North who 
are acting with us, and here would have been the 
South in all its elements acting in concert against 
an organization: to which we are all opposed. 
Then the anti-Lecompten Democrats must have 
taken the responsibility either:of putting into that 
chair the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Muson] 
or a gentleman of the Republican party. In their 
hands would have rested the decision of that ques- 
tion. Then thee would have been this in addi- 
tion. We have presented to the country the spec- 
tacle of a great national. party, sacrificing, for the ; 
time being, their own peculiar views on political | 
questions that are agitating and exciting the coun- 
try, in striking contrast with a party based upon 


purely sectional platform—a platform aggressive 
and hostile in its character, and calculated. to un- 
dermine and destroy the institutions of the slave 
States. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. As I voted for 
the Democratic candidate yesterday, I suppose 
the gentleman will concede to me the right of ask- 
ing him some questions. 

ir. BURNETT. Oneata time, 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Well, I will ask 
one ata time. He says that if the whole south- 
ern Opposition party had voted for General Mirr- 
son yesterday, it would have resulted in the or- 
ganization of the House. 

Mr. BURNETT. In my opinion. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Well, itis your 
opinion that I want. General Mixison received 
ninety-six votes. Those of the South Americans 
who failed to vote for him were eleven. If he 
had got them all, that would have made one hun- 
dred and seven vates. Please tell me where the 
residue would come from to make up a majority 
of the House? 

Mr. BURNETT. If all the South Americans 
had voted for General Mi.xson, then the votes of 
five anti-Lecompton members would have elected 
General Miruson [Laughter.] 

I desire again, this morning, to repeat what I 
said last evening, in regard to the imputation on 
the Know Nothing party. When my attention 
was called to it, I withdrewit. It certainly is not 
my purpose, and never has been, to stigmatize 
offensively any gentleman on this floor. My col- 
league had been speaking of the fact that he was 
a member of that party, which had risen on the 
ruins of both the Whig and Democratic parties; 
and-I merely desired to call attention to the fact 
that those who claimed to be the friends of Henry 
Clay, while living, deserted the Leta ae of that 
great statesman. That wasall. When Lused the 
language imputed to me, about the ‘ miserable 
Know Nothing concern,” my intention was to 
characterize the party as insignificant in numbers, 
and as a party which could never, in my judg- 
ment, be elevated into a great national conserva- 
tive party. And I willsay now, that I hope I may 
never again use any language which may be per- 
sonally offensive to any gentleman. That is all 
I have to say upon that point, 

Now, one more word to my colleague, and I am 
through. So faras the principles of the Ameri- 
can party are concerned, he knows where I stand; 
and so far as the policy of the Democratic party 
is concerned, I kuow where he stands. Thereis 
an impassable gulf between us upon these ques- 
tions; but, upon the election of a Speaker of this 
House in opposition to the Republican party, I 
repeat now—and I wish to be understood as re- 
posting it with emphasis—that I am for clectinga 

peaker to fill that chair, who stands out here in 
bold relief in opposition to the principles, the pol- 
icy, and the views of the Republican party. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH resumed the floor. 

Mr.TAPPAN. Will the gentleman from Illi- 
nois yield the floor to enable me to move that the 
House proceed to vote for Speaker? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I will yield the floor 
for that purpose. ` 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I desire, with 
the permission‘of the gentleman from Illinois, to 
ask the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Burner] 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. I have no objection. | 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. [understood the 
gentleman from Kentucky to say that he had a || 
peculiar reason for not voting for Mr. Gate, of | 


North Carolina, upon the ballot on which that gen- 
tleman received thirty-six votes; which, added to 
the votes thrown by the Demoeratic:party, would 
then have organized the House,. by the election of 
Mr. Gimer. Talsounderstood the gentleman to 
intimate that the reason why he could not vote for 
Mr. Gitmer, was because he considered Mr. Gir- 
MER, although a large slave-owner, in the same 
category with Mr. Biair and other gentlemen, 
| whose peculiar political A : 

Mr. BURNETT.. Oh, no; I said nosuch thing. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I simply desire 
the gentleman to relieve my friend [Mr. GILMER] 
from that imputation. f 

Mr. BURNETT. Fdid not mean to say any- 
thing of thatsort. But the gentleman from North 
Carolina gave gentlemen upon this side. of the 
House no opportunity to vote for him, if we had 
desired to do it. Why? Because he gmmedi- 
ately withdrew his name. And I confess, very 
frankly, that when I saw the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Srevens} and 
others vote for him, I believed then aud I believe 
now, thatif the Democrats had gone over.and voted 
for him, they would have immediately changed. 
their votes. But the gentleman from North Car- 
olina immedigtely withdrew his name. 

Now, I do not mean to place the gentleman 
from North Carolina in the same category with 
Mr. Clay, Mr. Blair, and other gentlemen whose 
names I ‘mentioned, but Ido mean to say this— 
and I do not mean to be drawn into a discussion 
in reference to it—that my objections to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina applied to him per- 
sonally—not as a man, but to his political rec- 
ord, which I was not prepared to indorse b voting 
for him. There are other reasons; but I do not 
propose to be drawninto a discussion of the merits 
of any gentleman here for the position of Speaker, 
based on his political record. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I wish to say to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, that I, as a Pennsylva- 
nian, voted for the honorable gentleman from 
North Carolina forSpeaker of this House. Ivoted 
for that gentleman on his record as a national, 
conservative man, standing on the resolutions of 
1850, and I would not have changed my vote under 
| any circumstances, . [Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Can the gentleman speak 
' for all who voted with him on that occasion? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I speak for myself alone. 
Mr. HALE. 1 speak for another of those gen- 
i tlemen.. I voted for Mr. Giumer on the same 
ground as. my colleague, and I would not have 
changed my vote. fr 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. Iwill say to) 
the gentleman from Kentucky that whenever. the 
Democratic party agree to unite on Mr. GILMER, 
| T wiil unite with them to place him in the chair. 

ee: * 
i Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Now, Mr. Clerk, 
the great anxiety of our Democratic friends for 
| an organization of this House by the election of 
a national and conservative man is about.to be 
realized, if they are honest in the expression of 
that desire. I wish to say to the gentleman from 
Kentucky that when that vote of northern gentle- 
men was cast the other day for my friend, Mr. 
Gimer, I had previously assured myself, by con- 
versation with the gentlemen who voted for him, 
that they did it in perfect and entire good faith, 
and I knew that they intended, let the result be 
| what it might, to adhere to that position. Iam 
relieved, sir, almost from the necessity of saying 
anything about that, because spontaneously, in 
reply to the interrogatory of the gentleman from, 
Kentucky, these frank, national, fair northern 
men, who really desire to organize this House, 
get up in their places and say they voted for Mr. 
Gatmer honestly then, and will do it again.. 
| Mr. NIXON. Will the gentleman from Mary- 

land allow me a moment? I desire to say, as one 
of the Representatives from New Jersey, who 
| east their votes for Mr. GILMER, that I voted for 

him in good faith,and am ready to do it again in 

order to place that gentleman in the chair. 

Mr. MILLWARD. As one of the delegation 
from. Pennsylvania, who voted for Mr. GILMER, 
lct me assure the gentleman from Kentucky and 
the House that I did so in perfect good faith, and 
that I will do so again if the other side will come 
to his support. 

Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Clerk, | wish to state 
that, being anxious for an organization of. this 
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House, I voted last weck, with great pleasure, for 
Mr. Gitmer, of North Carolina. I recognized in 
him: a good protective tariff man. I will cheer- 
fully vote for him again if the gentlemen upon the 
other side will come to his support. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. These gentlemen 
who cast their votes for Mr. Gimer the other 
day come up frankly and state to the House their 
intention and their readiness to do it again. 

Mr. BURNETT. Only nine. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Well, sir, nine 
will clect; but I am authorized to say to the Dem- 
ocratic side of the House that, if nine are not 
enough, we can have just as many more as are 
necessary to achieve the result.. [Applause.] * 

Mr. GARNETT. Iam oncof the Democrats 
who. veged, and voted with pleasure, for a gentle- 
man whom I believed to be conservative as to the 
Union, and. true to the South—I mean my col- 
league, the honorable member from the Harper’s 
Ferry district of Virginia. I will do so again, 
But when I am called upon to select from among 
my political opponents a man for whom I will 
vote as true to the South, I shall not be guided by 
the nomination of the Black Republican party, 
headed by THappevs Stevens. [Applause from 
the Democratic benches.] 

Mr. HASKIN. Iwas one of the gentlemen 
from the North who voted for Joun A. GILMER 
the other day. Ranked as I have been with the 
anti-Lecompton Democracy, I cast my vote for 
Mr. Gumer because, during the Thirty-Fifth 
Congress, he was persistent in his opposition to 
the Lecompton policy of the Administration, and 
did all in his power to expose its corruptions. 
And I say upon this floor, as an anti-Lecompton 
Democrat, agreeing with him upon his course 
herctofore in Congress, that, if he is presented by 
the conservative party of this House as a candi- 
date for Speaker, twill cheerfully vote for bim 
again. CA pplause.} 

Mr. BURNETT. 
in conclusion, and I desired to say it before the 


gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Garner] rose. Lt | 


is this: that if there were no other reasons that 
would prevent me from giving my support to the 
gentleman from North Carolina, there is enough 
presented to me, as a man representing the sec- 


tion that.I do, to prevent me from doing so, in | 
the fact that the gentleman is sustained by some | 


of the most prominent leaders of the Republican 
party. [Applause from the Democratic benches, 
and laughter from the Republicans. | 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Now, Mr. Clerk, 
so far as my friend from Virginia is concerned, I 


I have but one thing to say | 


fully admit that he is at liberty to exercise his : 
good pleasure in the selection of the man he would | 


vote for. Not only he, but every gentleman has 
that right; but the Democratic side of the House 
have been continually telling us thatthe southern 
Opposition is bound-by ahigh national duty, and 
not by mere personal gratification or preference. 


Now, I am willing to leave it to the judgment of į 
the people outside of the House, whether the | 
iened by my friends from Kentucky | 


reason assig 
and Virginia for not organizing the House upon 
a national man the next ballot, is a sufficient rea- 
son. 

I say now, in conclusion, that it is an ascer- 
taincd fact, that with the Democratic vote enough 
votes may be thrown upon the next. ballot to or- 
ganize the House in the person of Jons A. Gir- 


MER, of North Carolina; and { now nominate him | 


for Speaker of this House. 
Mr. RUST. Will the South Americans, or the 


Americans, agree with the anti-Lecompton Dem- | 


ocrats to furnish a sufficient number of votes in 
addition to the votes of the Democratic party 
proper in the House to clect such a man from the 


American party as the Democrats shall place in | 


nomination? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. 
course, answer for. the anti-Lecompton Demo- 
crats. : 


Mr. RUST. I believe I am perfectly willing | 


I cannot, of | 


that the gentleman’s party shall select any man | 
on this side of the House for whom they will | 


bring votes enough to elect, or that they shall! 


i 


permi us to select a man from their party. 
have not consulted a single man of the Democratic 


party; and am not authorized to speak for any | 
man but myself.. I am willing to vote for any | 


man of the Democratic party proper that you 
will select. If the Democrats nominate a mem- 


ber of your party, will you vote for-him? Or 

will you select a candidate from our party? _. 
Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I fully appre- 

ciate the kindness of my friend from Arkansas. 
Mr. RUST. It is a fair proposition. ; 
Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. There is one 


thing necessary to make it a fair proposition. | 


That is, thatsome.of these anti-Lecompton Dem- 
ocrats should. get up and pledge themselves -to 
furnish the number of votes necessary. to elect. 
And even then it would not be a fairer proposi- 
tion than. the one I submit to the House. The 
one proposition is dependent on the caprice of 
certain gentlemen, who are called anti-Lecompton 
Democrats. The other proposition is a fair, open 
proposition; certain of immediate success; and 

now put that proposition practically to the test, 
by nominating Joun A. Gumer for Speaker of 
this House. 

My. RUST. I make this objection to the gen- 
tleman’s proposition, I will vote for the gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Bore.er;] but I cannot 
vote for the.gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
GILMER,] because he was nominated by the Re- 
publican party, with which party I cannot unite. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. No, sir; not 
nominated by them. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH resumed the floor, but 
yielded to 

Mr. TAPPAN, who moved that the House 
vote for Speaker. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE moved that there be 
a call of the House. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll was called; and the following. gentle- 
men failed to answer to their names: Messrs. 
Asuivy, Brown, Crarx B. Cocunane, Ferny, 
Hawsins, JENKINS, LANDRUM, STALLWORTH, 
Wirm Stewart, TayLor, and Vaw Wyck. 

Mr. Tarrax’s motion, that the House proceed 
to another vote for Speaker, was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLSON. Having been put in nomina- 
tion for the place of Speaker of this House under 
circumstances which I feel to be highly compli- 
mentary to me, but without any agency of my 
own, I do not know that I can, in any proper 
sense, be regarded as a candidate, It may not, 
therefore, be cither my duty or my privilege to 
withdraw my name from the consideration of the 
House, or even to offer any suggestions to the 
gentlemen who have supported the nomination, 
and given so flattering a mark of their confidence 
in me; but, while I tender to them my warm and 
gratefulacknowledgments, I trust I may be allowed 
to express the hope that, in their future efforts to 
effect a choice of Speaker, they will consult only 
their own sense of public duty, uninfluenced, in 
any degree, by any supposed obligations of cour- 
tesy to me, resulting from that nomination. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. I have not partici- 
pated in this discussion or in anything else that 
has transpired in this House, except to sit and 
give my vote. My object is now not to detain 
the House a moment but to place in nomination 
for Speaker, Joux G. Davis, of Indiana. 

Mr. Crata, of Missouri, subsequently stated 
that he had nominated Mr. Davis, understanding 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mirzrsow] to 
decline the nomination. Minding thavhe had mis- 


understood him, he withdrew the nomination of į 


Mr. Davis. 
EIGHTEENTH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 

The House proceeded to an eighteenth ballot 
for Speaker, with the following result: Whole 
number of votes cast, 223; necessary to a choice, 
112; of which— 

Mr. Sherman, received occ cee ceceee cee er ee rte cenere 

Mr, MISON ness seese. 

Mr. Gilmer.... 

Mr. Jobn G. Dav: 

Mr. Adrain 

Mr. Briggs... 

Mr. Stevenson 


$34) 


Soot OD 


cork 
„l 
Mr. DT 
Mr. 3 ee 3 
Mr. ou 
Mr. l 


So there was no choice. 

The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, 
Bufinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Buticrticid, 
Carter, Case, Célfax, Conkling, Corwin, Curtis, 
Delano, Duell, Dum, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, 
Riy, Farnsworth, Fenton, Foster, Frank, French, Gooch, 
Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hali, Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, 


| Hutehins, Irvine, Francis W. Kellogg, Wiliam Kellogg, 


j come within three votes of an election. 


Janette, Bia Ick Bdwandson; English, Fiorence, Fouke, 


Garnett, .Gartrell, Hamilton, John. “E. Harris, ‘Hindman, 
Holman, Houston, , Howard, Hughes,  Jackson,, Jones, 
Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Love, 
Maclay, Elbert S. Martin, McClernand, McQuéen,; MeRae, 
Miles, Sydeuham Moore, Niblack, Nocil,-Pendleton, Pey- 
ton, Phelps, Pryor, Reagan, Rufin, Rust, Scott, Si s 


i Simms, Singleton, William Smith, Stevenson, Ja 


Stewart, Stout, Thomas, Underwood, Whiteley, Winslow, 


Woodson, and Wright. 

For Mr. Gilmer--Messrs. Green Adams, William C.An- 
gerson, Boteler, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, Camp- 
bell, Covode, H. Winter Davis, Dtheridge, Hale, Hardeman, 
J. Morrison Harris, Haskin, Hatton, Hill, ‘Junkin, James 
M. Leach, Mallory, Maynard, McKnight, Millward, Laban 
E. Moore, Edward Joy Morris, Nelson, Nixon, Pennington; 
Quarles, Sehwartz, geranton, William N. I. Smith, Stokes, 
Stratton, Vance, and Webster. 

For Mr: John G. Davis—Messrs. Adrain, Montgomery, 
Isaac N. Morris, and Riggs. : 

For Mr. Adrain—Messrs. Horace F. Clark, John G: 
Davis, and Reynolds. ~ 

For Mr. Briggs—Mr. Gilmer. l 

For Mr: Stenenson—Mr. Charles D. Martin. 

For Mr. Phelps—Mr. Millson. 

For Mr. Mc Queen—Mr. Pugh. 

For Mr. Houston—Mr. James C. Robinson. 

For Mr. Maclay—Mr. Vailandigham. 

Pending the call of the roll, 9. ; 

Mr. HARDEMAN suid: It.is known that I 
have during this organization voted against Mr. 

: eae 

Gime, because he is not my choice for Speaker 
of this House, but believing, from assurances 
given me, that he can be elected, and wishing 
an organization of this Flouse with a good con- 
stituuional man, I vote now for Joun A. Gik- 
MER. ISLI 

The vote was tben announced as above. re- 
corded. : : a 

Mr. KEITT. I wish to make a few remarks, 
not more than five minutes in length. we 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Mlinoisis 
entitled to the floor when discussion is renewed, 

Mr. KEITT. Then. hope that the House will 
proceed to. another vote. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
ballot, but for nothing else. s 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania.. With the per- 
mission of the gentleman from Hlinois, who has 
yielded for that purpose, L move that the House 

roceed to. another vote for Speaker. 

Mr. KEITT. `E will make that motion after 
‘some five minutes’ remarks. X 

The CLERK. The motion is pending that the 


Iwill give way fora 


; House proceed to a vote. 


Mr. KEITT. Iwill say what- I have: to say 
upon that motion. I am quite as, ready as any 
member upon this floor to hasten the organization 
of this House, and the remarks I shall now sub- 
mit will be submitted in good faith. The gentle- 
man from New York, (Mr. Cranx,] yesterday, 
said that he would not tell the House how it could 
organize, but he would tell it how it could not 
organize. I have no such negative work to per- 
form. I wish in good faith to state to the House 
how F believe it can be organized, and organized 
speedily. $ 

There are now two great parties in this Housc 
—the Republican party, and the Opposition party 
Sir, I am bound by strong ties to no. party organ- 


lization. I go into no caucuses, and I am bound 


by no party decisions. Lact withevery man, with 
every party, upon any measure which I believe 
wil] promote the interests of the Republic. . I say, 
therefore, putting in abeyance for the moment all 
minor. and subordinate questions, that there. are 
two great parties upon this floor—the Republican 
party, and the party opposed to the Republican 
party. The Republican party boldly, defiantly 
threw down its gage for the Speakership, and has 
The Op- 
position to that party has defeated their success. 
The Republican party has, I believe, one hundred 
and fourteen votes out of two hundred and thirty~ 
five in this House. I should suy.one kundred.and 
fifteen, as the nominee of. that party [Mr. Suse- 
MAN] does not vote on the election of Speaker, 
though he does vole upon all other questions, 
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if . 4 
Hone hundred and twenty opponents 
of that party. ‘Where, then, is the difficulty in the 
organization of this House? It is in the divisions 
among: this: Specs party; and now, genile- 
men, tantot they harmonize? I give you credit 
for integrity, manliness, and loyalty to the Con- 
stitution, as L claim credit for them for myself. 
Cannot we accept some: other occasion and some 
éthex time to: adjust subordinate divisions among | 
ourselves? An Eastern king was sunk.in revelry 
when thefégions of the barbarians were thunder- 
ing: at the gates of his capital. Shall we be en- 
‘gaged inthe revelry of little dissensions, when 
this great Republican. party is attacking the very 
citadel of the Constitution? Shall we of the South, 
‘when not only our property, not only our rights, 
but when the very existence of our people are at 
stake—-shall you, with the ark of the Constitution 
in your custody, pursue these little divisions and 
embitter them,'so-that the common enemy shall 
gain a decisive advantage? 

Are you ready to suppress minor differences, to 
throw aside smaller questions, for the integrity of 
the Constitution? Can We not harmonize? Yous 
the American party, are fighting this Republican 
party—-and why? Because it is assailing the in- 
tegrity of the Constitution and the vital rights of 
your section, You, conservative men ofthe North, 
are opposing it, because itis making an attack on 
the Constitution and the principles ofthe Republic. 
Ave our little dissensions greater than our hostility 
tothecommonenemy? While this battle is being 
waged; while the conflict is pending, are we to 
have little wrangles and jars and quarrels in our 
own midst? I give you, gentlemen, cfedit for the 
same sincerity that I claim; and I say that, inmy 
judgment, there is no insuperable difficulty in the 
way of our harmony. 

T would not charge on the Opposition any- 
thing that Ido not believe to be borne out by the 
facts of the case. ‘We know the feelings of the 
country; and we know what interests are at stake. 
We know that the blood which was shed by a 
portion of one section of the country making war 
upon another section, is not yet dry on the soil 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia, “I will admit 
that gentlemen of the Republican party did not 
forecast the consequences; but I believe that there 
tg an indissoluble, connection between the princi- 
ples of the Republican party and the act of out- 
rage on the soil of Virginia.” The priests of Jug- 
gernaut might ag well press the sanctity of the 
abhorred rites of their religion, and expect that no ° 
blind follower would thrust himself before the 
bloody ear, as for these men to proclaim this war 
to the’ knife upon the institutions of the South, 
and expect that there would be no deluded fol- 

lower to attempt to carry it out. 

I say, then, that, in my judgment, there is an 
indissoluble connection between the principles of 
the Republican party, as proclaimed by many of 
its leaders, and their ultimate consummation in 
blood and rapine on the soil of Virginia. Is it 
not then our duty, gentlemen, to unite in a com- 
mon war against that party? And can we not do 
it? What division is there between the one hun- 
dred ‘and ‘twenty men who are opposed to the 
Republicans? In truth, thereare no differences 
sufficient to drive us asunder, and give the organ- 
ization of the House to the Black Republicans. 
Of these one htndred and twenty, ninety are Den- 
octats, twenty-three or twenty-four arè South 
Americans, and five are anti-Lecompton. Demo- 
crats. Now, I tender this proposition to you in 
good faith: elther do you select a candidate from 
among our party, or we will select one from yours; 
and by our united votes elect him. Is not that 
fair? We say to you: “ there is no unconquerable 
living antagonism between us;let us unite against 
the common enemy. Take a candidate from our 
midst, or we will take one from yours.” i ten- 


There are the 


der to you this olive branch on terms of perfect | 


equality. ‘Are-you ready to accept it? Are you 
ready to move with us under a common flag, and 
unite with us m a common cause? Is there a 
southern man in this body, who would think a 
Republican any nearer to him than one of his own 
section, one of his own blood, one who hasacom- } 
mon interest with him, orone who carries the same 
flag of the Constitution in his hands? I make 
the proposition, sir, in good faith. [Applause from 
the galleries.] In this I have only repeated the | 
proposition first made by my friend from Arkan- 
sas, [Mr: Rusr.] f 


+ 


| FAX, and other members on both sides of the 


NINETEENTH: BALLOT FOR ‘SPEAKER. 


The House then proceeded to the nineteenth bal- | 
lot for Speaker, with the following result: Whole 
number of votes cast, 222; necessary to a choice, 
112; of which— ` : 


Mr. Sherman received. css eee eeeeeeeeee eet eeee eens 108 
Mr. Milison.. : 69 
Mr. Gilmer... 21 
Mr. Stevenson. a2 
Mr. Johu G. Davis. 5. 
Mr. Reynolds.... 4 
Mr. Houston.. sie eresas 3 
Mr. Thomas L. Anderson: 2 
Mr. Briggs. 1 
Mr. Phelps. 1 
Mr. Bocock 1 
Mr. McQueen. } 
Mr. Adrain Baas L 


So there was no choice. 


The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Buf- 
finton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, 
Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, 
Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, 
Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton. Foster, Prank, 
French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Dale, Hall, Haskin, 
Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, 
Junkin; Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, 
Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, 
Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPher- 
son, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, 
Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Pot- 
ter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, 
Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spauiding, Spinner, Stanton, 
Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, 
Theaker, ‘Tompkins, ‘Train, Trimble, Vandever, Verrec, 
Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Eiibu 
B. Washburre, isracl] Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 
and Woodruff. 

For Mr. Miilson—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Auderson, 
Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bonhain, Bo- 
cock, Branch, Burch, Burnett, Jobn B. Clark, Clopton, 
Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton 
Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, De Jarnette, Edmund- 
son, English, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell; Hamilton, John T. 
Harris, Hindman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, 
Jones, Keitt, Lamar, Kunkel, Leake, Logan, Love, Ma- 
clay, Elbert S. Martin, MeClernand, McQueen, McRae, 
Miles, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, 
Reagan, Ruffin, Scott, Simms, Singleton, William Smith, 
Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Thomas, Underwood, 
Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, and Wright. 

For My. Gilmer—Messrs. Green Adams, Wiiliam ©. 
Anderson, Boteler, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, Il. 
Winter Davis, Etheridge, Hardeman, J. Morrison Barris, 
Hatton, JH, James M. Leach, Mallory, Laban 'T. Moore, 
Nelson, Quarles, Wiliam N. IL. Smith, Stokes, and Web- 
ster. 


For Mr. Stevenson—Mossrs. Boyce, Holman, Charles D. ; 


Martin, Millson, and Vallandigham. 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Messts. Larrabee, Montgomery, 
Isaac N. Morris, James C. Robinson, and Sickles. 

For Mr. Reynolds—Messrs. Adrain, Horace F. Clark, 
Folm G, Davis, and Riggs. 

For My. Houston—Messrs. Dimumick, Piorence, and Syd- 
enham Moore. 

For Mr. Thomas L. Anderson—Messrs. Maynard and 
Vanee. 

For Mr. Briggs—Mr. Gilmer. 

For Mr. Phelps—Mr. Stout. 

For Mr. Bocock—Mr. Reuben Davis. 

For Mr. McQueen—Mr. Pugh. 

For Mr. Adrain---Mr. Reynolds. 


Pending the vote, : 

Mr. RUST announced that he had paired off 
with Mr. Woop. 

PROPOSITION FOR A RECESS. 

Mr. WINSLOW. It is perfectly obvious, Mr. 
Clerk, that we have beeu making no advance, 
within the last fortnight, towards the end which 
weall desire—the organization ofthis Fouse. We 
are approaching the holidays—a period of the 


year when all persons, even our slaves, enjoy a | 


relaxation from labor. I think that in the pres- 
ent condition of things, we would all feel the ad- 
vantage of taking a recess for ten days or a fort- 
night. We could go back to our constitucnts. 
Men from the North might, perhaps, acquire 
fresh patriotic feelings at these great Union mect- 
ings that are being held in their section, and per- 


| haps some of that fiery feeling. which is prevail- 


ing at the South might be quieted. There are, 


| besides, a number of gentlemen on both sides of 
the House who have business that calls them | 


home. J therefore hope that a resolution that I 


i have here, providing for a recess, will meet the 


favorable consideration of gentlemen on both sides 
of the House. 
Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina, Mr. COL- 


House, objected to the introduction of the reso- 
tution. i 

Mr. WINSLOW. The resolution is a ques- 
tion of privilege, which can be introduced at any 
time. : 


Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. Whether 
or not, T object to it.” ` y 

Mr. COLFAX. If gentlemen object to it on 
thé other ‘side of the House, we object to it also 
on this side. pes ; : 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. ‘There is only 
one’ question of privilege that can be acted on 
now; and that is to elect a Speaker. This reso- 
lution proposes. not to élect one.. e 

Memsers on all sides. Read the resolution. 

The resolution was read for information; as 
follows: i ee 
` Resolved, That from and after to-day there shall be no 
vote as to the organization of the House until the second 
Monday in January, 1860. : r 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I make the 
point of order that that resolution is nottfi order, 
andcannotbereceived. Ifitbereceived, there are 
a dozen other propositions before the Hause that 
must come’ before this. This resolution does not 
look to the organization of the House, but to the 
postponement ofthatmatter. Therefore, the Clerk 
has no right to entertain it; and if he does, there 
arc other propositions before the House that must 
be acted on before it. ; Se 

Mr. GROW. Mr. Clerk : 

Mr. WINSLOW. I supposed I-had the floor. 

TheCLERK. Does the gentleman from North 
Carolina yield to the gentlemar ‘from Pennsyl- 
vania? . j 

Mr. GROW. I thought the gentleman had 

ielded. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Not for the present. As 
to the point of order, and whether this is a priv- 
ileged question or not, I suppose that, by all par- 


| lamentary law, the will of the majority settles 


that; and, therefore, there being no rules fof our 
government except the parliamentary law, I wish 
the question first to be put to the House: “Shall 
the resolution be entertained??? es 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. As Tunder- 
stand it, there is a resolution before the House 
now on which a question of order has been raised; 
and I take it, there can be no vote upon this reso- 
Jution until there has been a vote upon that. 

Mr. WINSLOW. That is the very question 
I wish submitted to the House. i 

Mr. GROW. Ldesire to say a word upon the 
point of order raised by the gentleman from North 
Carolina. i 

Several Mrmuens addressed the Clerk. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Grow] has the floor, with the consent 
of the gentleman from North Carolina, ` 

Mr. GROW. No, sir; if the gentleman from 
North Carolina is entitled to the floor, I do not 
wantit. On this side of the House we have had 
to take the floor, almost all the timc, by the cour- 
tesy of the other side. If the gentleman is through 
I will go on; but I donot want to speak by the 
courtesy of anybody celse. 

Mr. WINSLOW. [ yield the floor. 

Mr. GROW. When J have the floor to speak, 
I want it subject to my own control, and not that 
of somebody else. ; 

Mr. Clerk, under the law of Congress, which 
has been read here a number of times, passed the 
ist of Junc, 1789, there are but two motions in 
order; one is a motion to procecd to vote for 
Speaker, and the other is a motionto adjourn. So 
under the parliamentary law, those are the only 
motions that are in order. ‘The only votes that 
can be taken by the House, in accordance with 
the law of Congress and with the parliamentary 
law, is on one or the other of those motions; and 
the practice of the House conforms to that. Ite 


| was so decided by Mr. Cobb, when Speaker of 


this House in the Thirty-First Congress, on the 
oceasion of the death of the Clerk. The House 
had not elected a Doorkeeper, and that stood as 
the first business in order. When the House met 
on the fifteenth day of April, 1850, the death of 
the Clerk of the House was.announced. Mr. 
Thomas L. Harris moved that the House proceed 
to the election of a Clerk, to supply the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Thomas J. Campbell. 
Pending the consideration of which, Mr. Albert 
G. Brown submitted a resolution to rescind the 
order heretofore made, on the election of a Door- 
keeper. 

The decision of Speaker Cobb was—I read from 
the Journal of the first session of the Thirty- 
First Congress, page 789: 


“The Speaxer decided that said resolution was out of 
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order, on the ground that the House could take no action 
upon or transact other business than the election of Clerk 
until such clection was made.”” * 

And then he referred to the law of Congress 
that no other business can be done until the Speaker 
hag been sworn in, by the oath being administered 
to him by a member, and then the oath has been 
administered to the other members of the House 
by the Speaker. The proceedings in full on this 
point are to be found in the twenty-first volume 
Congressional Globe, first session Thirty-First 
Congress, part first, page 740: 

«Mr. Harris, of Hlinois, rose and moved that the House 
do uow proceed to the election of a Clerk. 

“Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, moved to amend the mo- 
tion, by adding after the word t Clerk,” the words ‘and 
Doorkeeper.’ ` i : 

“Phe. Speaker. Inthe opinion of the Chais the amend- 
ment is not in order. ~ 

«Mr. Brown, of Mississippi. Then I offer this resolu- 
tion: b 
4 Resolved, That the order heretofore passed by the House 
postponing the election of Doorkceper be, and ihe same is 
hereby, rescinded; and that the House of Representatives 
proceed at once to the clection of Clerk and Doorkeeper 
for the Thirty-First Congress. 

“The Speaker said: Tn the opinion of the Chair, no 
resolution, no business, is in order until a Clerk shal! have 
been elected ; and the House can take action upon no sub- 
ject whatever until the election of a Clerk; that being nc- 
cessary to the organization of the Mouse.” 

On an appeal by Mr. Brown from the decision 


of the Chair, which was sustained by the House, 


without a division, the Speaker stated his decision 
in the following language: p 

“The Ciram has ruled that the resolution of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi (Mr. Brown] is out of order, upon 
the ground that the House is not organized until a Clerk 
shall have been elected, and that no business is in order until 
the House shall have been organized by the clection of a 
Cierk.?? , 

But, sir, aside from the question of order, we 
have been here now almost three weeks,and upon 
the first day of the session, before any serious 
effort was made to organize this House, the dis- 
cussion of the slavery question was thrust upon 
it—even before a vote was taken for Speaker, save 
an informal one. ' Truc, we had one vote, but it 
was like an informal ballot, merely to ascertain 
the individual preferences of members for candi- 
dates. Before any serious effort, therefore, Was 
made to organize the House, this discussion of 
the whole slavery question was foreed upon us 
by the gentlemen who cry—‘ No agitation of sla- 
very !?? They have continued the discussion from 
that day to this, while gentlemen upon this side 
of the House have sat with closed lips, under the 
grossest perversions of their doctrines ever at- 
tempted by men who claim to be fair-minded. 

We ask that the House should first proceed 
with its proper business. There are now about 
five million dollars due to honest creditors of the 
Government, to men who have performed service 
under written contracts, and to whom the faith 
of the Government was pledged. And now, when 
they have performed that service, and waited al- 
most or quite six months for their pay, you pro- 
posc to go to your homes, or on pleasure trips, 
and leave these men to be bankrupt because the 
Government will not keep its faith with them: 
We ask thatthe plighted faith of the Government 
shall be observed to all men, but, above all, to its 
just creditors who have performed service under 
written contractswith it, And yet, gentlemen, we 
have sat here for almost three weeks and listened 
(with theexception ofthrec or four specches) tothe 
editorials of the New York Herald, for the last 
month or two, rehashed and given te us in the 
form of speeches. [Applause.] The Herald has 
furnished brains for this whole discussion, which 

» has lacked, I am sorry to say, the terseness of 
style that usually characterizes the columns. of 
that paper. The editorials of the Herald are usu- 
ally spicy, and we read them with a good deal of 
interest, but the manner in which they have been 
used in this discussion has stripped them of their 
usual terseness of style. 

Our time thus far has been 
tising Helper’s book. If gentlemen are satisfied 
with advertising and scattering broadcast through 
the land this pamphlet, which they say is so de- 
structive to their peace and tranquility—if they 
are satisfied to give to it a circulation of thou- 
sands where it would not before have had one, then 
they have performed a work that the publishing 


committee of New York should thank them for; |! 


for they tried more than a year to get up a circu- 
lation for it and could not do it; but while they 
failed, you have succeeded, and by your adver- 


consumed in adver- | 


| Union is not so strong 
any pamphlet of one hundred and twelve pages of 


tisement. here, spread it broadcast. over the land; 
and if it be as incendiary as you say, and its cir- 
culation is dangerous to your peace and the repose 
of this Union, you are responsible for-it.. We 
have given it no advertisement that sent it forth 
to be read by the people. Cig ies 
Several Mempenrs on the Democratic side. But 
you indorsed it. . i : 
Mr. GROW. Gentlemen, when the. proper 
time comes for the discussion of our principles 
and positions, we shall be ready, as we have ever 
been heretofore, to discuss and defend them; but 
we have a right to ask, when our sentiments are 
in the Congressional Globe, deposited with the 
archives of the country, and the sentiments of all 


our associates, put there from year to year forthe- 


Jast five years, that you shall not attempt to rep- 
resent our principles and positions by reading in 
this Hall the perversions and libels of the Demo- 


| eratic press of the country as to our principles 


and positions. We ask that we shall be judged 
by our own sentiments, expressed b ourselves 
over and over again on this floor, and by our plat- 
forms of principles adopted in our conventions, 
and not by the perversions and misrepresentations 
of our opponents. 

Lask what fairness would there be in us if we 
turned round and undertook to read to you from 
the Republican press of the North what your sen- 
timents and your doctrines are, when your own 
sentimentsare in the Congressional Globe, spoken 


| by yourselves, and the party has spoken for you 


in its resolutions formed by your consent? 

Mr. Clerk, when a man charges me with being 
an accomplice in murder, treason, arson, or any 
other heinous crime, I have no. answer to make 
to it. I would treat it with that silent contempt 
it deserves. My own political sentiments I am 
ready to proclaim at all befitting times and in all 
places and on all occasions; but my friends in 
ihis case have seen fit, and, I think wisely, to 
ask that this Efouse should make a serious effort 
to organize, by devoting thcir whole time to that 
business; that is to vote for Speaker, or on prop- 
ositions for clecting one. Let that be our yusi- 
ness until accomplished, and leave these ques- 
tions of political doctrines to be discussed after 
the House has been organized, and the creditors 
of this Government, that to-day stand on the 
threshold of bankruptcy, are paid, instead of 
occupying the whole time in discussing what a 
pamphlet of one hundred and twelve pages con~ 
tains, and whether it is destructive of the peace of 
the Union. Is the peace of this Union to be dis- 
turbed, and its bonds severed by a printed pam- 
phict of one hundred and twelve pages? This 
as I supposed it was if 


printed matter, I care not whai it is, can disturb 
its tranquillity and endanger its stability. 

Now, i ask, and the friends with whom I co- 
operate ask, that the business for which we came 
here shall be discharged in accordance with the 
law of Congress and the parliamentary law; un- 
der the obligations we owe, not only to the whole 


-eountry, but to that meritorious class of men | 


whom the faith of your Government is pledged to 
protect and save from benkruptcy, after having 
performed their part of your contract. Į, sir, have 
no authority for making the declaration, but l have 
heard it intimated—and I should not blame the 


men if they did it—that when the first day of | 


January comes, and the Government is not ready 


to comply with the contracts made with them for | 


the transportation of the mails, and if it is not 
ready to pay the four or five million dollars you 
owe them, they will abandon your mail service. 
If you choose, then, to let the mail service of the 
country stop, rather than go on under the law of 
Congress and organize the House, by receiving 
and acting on propositions for that purpose, and 
nothing else, then take the responsibility. We 
share none of it. We have taken no.partin this 
discussion which delays the organization. We 
consent to no adjournment over the holidays for 


| the convenience or amusement of members, while 


this class of meritorious creditors of the Govern- 


ment are left unprovided for. 


Mr. WHITELEY. I should like to know 
upon whose motion the Post Office bill was de- 
feated last session? 


Mr. GROW. When that question comes up | 


properly for discussion, I shall be ready to an- 
swer ihe gentleman fully; and have only to say 


é 


now, that, so far as I am concerned; as a Repre-, 
sentative; so long as I-hold a place on this fear 
I would no sooner..consent. that a codrdinate de= 
partment of the Government shall invade the. pre- 
rogatives of this House, than J would permit: a 
private citizen: to violate any of the guarantees. 
and compacts of the Union. {Applause in the 
galleries.] a: ore if Sin 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, obtained the floor. 
‘Mr. WINSLOW. Iwish'to'say a single word 
in reply to the gentleman. Senet Late 

Mr. CLARK, of. Missouri. : I. supposed :the 
gentleman from North Carolina had dated, his 
remarks, and yielded the floor-before the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvaniacommenced. “Now, sir, I 
desire to oceupy the floor for a minute. i 

Mr. WINSLOW. Let me say one word in 
reply to the gentleman from Pennsylvania.  ; 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I desire to occupy” 
the floor myself. Mr, Clerk, am f entitled to the 
floor? : 

The CLERK. The gentleman. from Virginia 
is entitled to the floor. fe EI hie g at 

Mr. WINSLOW. . All I have to say is, that 
gentlemen will not complain of my taking up the 
time of the House by speaking. I think that if 
any gentleman is entitled to the floor by courtesy 
it is one who scldom trespasses upon the patience 
of the House. 1 only wish to make.a single ob- 
servation as a matter of explanation. — ; 

The CLERK. Does the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia yield the floor to the gentleman from North 
Carolina ? : 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
occupy the floor myself. Baa ; 

Mr. WINSLOW. I wish only to .say. one. 
word in vindication of my party. 7 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, If the gentleman 
wishes the floor for a personal explanation, I 
will yield to him; if for any other purpose, tT 
prefer to proceed with what l have to say. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I neverhada personal diffi- 
culty with any gentleman on this floor since I 
have been a member of the House, and I never 
explain anything J sec in the newspapers about 
myself, But I desire to make a single remark in 
reply to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. . 

r. SMITH, of Virginia. If I can get the at- 
tention of the House, I will occupy it but a short 
time. : : 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I understand that 
my colleague [Mr. Farnswonrn] is entitled to 
the floor, and if he does not desire to go on this 
evening, I desire to accupy the floor for a short 
time. 

The CLERK. The gentleman will permit the 
Clerk to make a single remark. The gentleman 
from Hlinois upon the left: [Mr. Farnsworrn] 
was entitled to the floor, and yielded for the. pur-” 
pose of taking a-ballot. If that gentleman claims 
the floor after the House has bafloted, the Clerk 
is of the opinion that he is entitled to it. When 
the gentleman from North Carolina rose and 
asked leave to introduce his resolution, the gen- 
Jeman from Illinois did not seem to claim the 
floor, and this interlocutory discussion grew up 
under the attempt to introduce that resolution. 

Mr. HOUSTON. ‘Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask a question ? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH, Lunderstand thatwhen 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wiss- 
Low] asked leave to introduce a resolution, it was 
but an appeal to the courtesy of the House to 
hear his resolution. J did not intend to yield the 
floor. My colleague [Mr. Morris] informs me 
that if I do not wish to speak to-night, he does. 
Tam very willing, therefore, to yield the floor to 
him for, that purpose. ; 

Mr. RUFFIN. [object to it. Gentlemen have 
no right to farm out the floor in that way. 

The CLERK. If the gentleman from Mlinois 
has yielded the floor, the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. eel is upon it. 

Mr. TAPPAN. The gentleman from Illinois 
has yielded the floor for a ballot, and I therefore 
move that the House proceed to another ballot. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The gentleman from. 
Illinois yielded the floor to the gentleman from 
North Carolina, to submit a resolution te the 
House. That resolution has been read, and—— 

Mr. TAPPAN. He yields the floor for a bal- 
lot, and I insist upon my motion. aie 

Mr. REAGAN. The gentleman from Illinois 
waited until the resolution was read, and then he 


No, sir;, Lwish to 
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iif ati“elaborate speech was made upon 
thé “gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
J and “iaving’allowed that, he certainly will 
HOt prevent'a reply. By his own consent he has: 
permitted à: speech upon one side, and justice | 
requires that he should allow a réply i 
“Me SMITH, of Virginia. I Eare to under- 
staid exactly how this. matter stands; and I think 
ifthe House will permit me to. make a statement, 
there will be no misunderstanding of the position 
which I occupy. RA gt as I 

“Mi KILGORE.: The gentleman ‘from Illinois 
has the floor. ; 

Mr SMITH, of Virginia. Fam upon the floor 
toa quéstion of order. : 

The CLERK. The gentleman will suspend a 
moment, It is impossible for the Clerk or the 
House to hear any suggestion while there is so 
much confusion in the Hall, and the Clerk will 
entertain no proposition from any gentleman, 
until the House comes to order. 

Order being restored, i , 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, said: I will now pro- 
ceed to state the position of the gentleman from | 

- Tinois. a f 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Do I understand the 
gentleman to rise to a point of order? 

“My “SMITH, of Virginia. Certainly. The 
géntleman from Ilinois gave way to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, with a view of allow- 
ing ‘him io submit his resolution. He followed 
it up with some remarks. Upon that, for the 
first time, I may almost say, the gentleman from | 
Pennsylvania, over the way, rose and addressed 
some remarks to the Clerk and the House. He 
indulged in quite an claborate speech; he adverted 
to matters and things unexpected to be addressed 
to Us upon this question. The gentleman from | 
Illinois permitted that speech, and I putitto him, 
wilk he refuse to hear a reply, even if he has the 
right to prevent’it? The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania indulged in a course of remark which 
demands from this side of the House an answer, 
and will the gentleman from Illinois, if he have 
the power, sit there and permit gentlemen upon 
that side of the House to indulge in that vein of 
remark, and refuse a r€ply to it upon this floor? 
So much for that view of the subject. 

But I maintain that the gentleman from Illinois 
had surrendered the floor, and has lost his right 
to it, and the cane is now whether I, who 
stand recognized by the Clerk, am entitled to the 
floor and ‘shall be permitted to proceed. I sup- 
pose upon that question, itis in order to submit 
what remarks I desire to submit upon the point 
of order. 

My. KILGORE. Will the gentleman allow us 
to take another vote for Speaker? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Iunderstand the gen- 
tleman from Virginia to ask me if [ will retain the 
floor, and prevent a reply to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. Gentlemen upon the other side į 
have becn talking for nearly three weeks, and if 
it is so very necessary that twenty or thirty of 
them should reply to the remarks of the gentleman 


from Pennsylvania, I have not the slightest ob- i| 


jection—not the ‘slightest. I did not, however, 
mitend to abandon my right to the floor, by any | 
means. I understood the gentleman from North i 
Carolina to appeal to the courtesy of the House | 
to hear his resolution. The House did hear it, | 
and, at the first opportunity, I claimed my right 
to the floor. . 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Well, I will pro- 
ceed, upon the question of order, with what I have 
to say, and the gentleman will be entitled to the 
floor upon the main question to-morrow morning. 
The CLERK. Does the Clerk understand the | 
gentleman from Illinois to yield the floor to the | 
gentleman from Virginia ? 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. Not at all. Í 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Iam upon the floor | 
upon the point of order presented to the House. 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. I suppose if the gen- |; 
i Virginia. And now, the gentleman from Hlinois 
|Í put himself in the position of occupying the floor, i 


tleman wants to make a point of order he has a 
right to make it, but what right has he to goany 
farther than simply to make it? | 

The CLERK. TheClerk understands that, by | 
the parliamentary law, a question of order may be į 
discussed. 

Mr, WASHBURNE, of llinois, Can there be 
more than one point of order before the House at 
ike-same time? There is already one question of | 
ordér pending. 


| 
4 
i 


tion whether there can be or not, is debatable. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. ` Iwill proceed, as I 
suppose T ħave the right. | ` . 
| Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. It is evident 

that the House is not in a mood to proceed with 
this discussion thisevening. The gentleman from 
Virginia will have an opportunity, to-morrow, to 
answer my colleague, who gave our reasons for 
objecting to the resolution of the gentleman from 
North Carolina. Under these circumstances, if 
the gentleman from Illinois will give way, I will 
make a compromise motion—a motion to ad- 
journ. : 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Iwill, with the un- 
derstanding that I have the floor in the morning. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I propose, in order 
to settle this question 
eae SMITH, of Virginia. It is already set- 
tied. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE—That the gentle- 
man from Virginia have the floor this evening, and 
| that the gentleman from Illinois shall have the 
right to it in the morning. ; 

“Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I have the right to 
go on. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. 
| the House do now adjourn. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania will recollect that the gentleman from Vir- 
.ginia is upon the floor, upona point of order, and 
that no gentleman can take the floor from him, 
without his consent, while he so occupies it. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. I insist that the Clerk 
shall confine the gentleman to the discussion of 
the point of order. 

r. FARNSWORTH. [recollect that I made 
a point of order a few days ago, and claimed the 
right to. discuss it, when one of my colleagues 
[Mr. Lo pan) was upon the floor, and the Clerk 
decided that [had no right to discuss the point of 
order; that I could only state it. I admit that the 
gentleman may rise and interrupt me upon a point 
of order; that he may state ic but not discuss it. 
If the Clerk decides that he may discuss it, I take 
an appeal from that decision of the Clerk. 

The CLERK. The gentleman will pardon the 
Clerk. The Clerk has no recollection of making 
any such decision. The Clerk recollects that he 
stated that it was the right of the gentleman from 
Illinois, if he claimed it, to state his point of order. 
The point has arisen several times during the con- 
test; and he has no recollection of deciding, on 
any occasion, that a point of order could not be 
discussed. His decision in the case referred to 
by the gentleman was, that he had obtained the 
floor and had the right to state his point of order, 
notwithstanding objection was made. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. The Clerk decided that 
I had the right to interrupt my colleague for the 
purpose of stating my pointof order; and I think 
the Clerk will find, upon reference to the Globe, 
| that, when I claimed the right to discuss that 
point of order, he decided that T had no right to 
| take the floorfrom my collcague for that purpose. 
The distinction is between stating the point of 
order and taking the floor from a gentleman al- 
ready on it, for the purpose of discussing the 
point of order, 

Mr. REAGAN. The proposition which the 
geneman makes involves no contradiction what- 
ever, if he will only recognize the aspect which 
the question has assumed. In the case referred 
to, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Logan] was 
| on the floor, and was interrupted by his colleague, 
| to state the point of order. TF the gentleman from 
| Illinois [Mr. Farnsworti] had been on the floor, 
and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Smita] 
had interrupted him to state a point of order, the 
proposition that he makes would have been the 
same as on the former occasion. But he had re- 
signed the floor to allow a resolution to be offered; 
a discussion had sprung up on that resolution, 
and the floor was assigned to the gentleman from 


I move that 


while, in truth, he does not occupy it. 

: Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Iask the gentleman 
| from Hlinois whether he wishes to address the 
| House now? 

| Mr. FARNSWORTH. I wantto have a vote 
| first. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. If he does, I ask 


him to permit me to submit a few remarks. 


% 


| ‘The CLERK. The Clerk thinksthat the ques- fi 


| tleman from Hlinois was entitled to the floor. 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. I do not hold the 
floos by the courtesy of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, or by his permission at all. I have a right 
to go.on now and make my ee or to give 
way to a motion to adjourn. Just as T choose. . 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. But, as T under- 
stand the Clerk to state that I am entitled to‘the 
floor, the gentleman cannot make his speech unless 
by my courtesy; and I am very willing to: exer- 
cise that courtesy, so as to let the gentleman speak 
now if he desires to do so. iig 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. I have the decision of 
the Clerk, made the other day in the case to which 
l have alluded. I will read it: í 
“Mr. Farnswortu. I make this question of order—~ 
“Mr. Logan. The gentleman. has made his point of 
order, and J insist that Lam entitled to the floor, even if the 
point of order is entertained, to discuss it. 


“My. Farnswortn. J have the floor, and I make that 
question of order, and if it is debatable I propose to debate 


“it, 


“Mr. Logan. I want to know how my colleague can 
take the floor from me to make a question of order? 

“Mr. Parnsworrn. Any gentleman has aright to make 
a question of order, and I suppose I can discuss it. 

“The Cuerx. The Clerk will not decide that the gen- 
teman from Illinois has the right to take the floor from his 
colleague. < 

“Mr. FARNSWORTH. I do not propose to take the floor 
from my colleague, but I propose to state the grounds of my 
question of order. 

“The CLERK. The Clerk thinks the gentleman has the 
right to state his reasons for raising the question of order.’? 


Mr. REAGAN. The reason of that was 

The CLERK. Will the gentleman from Texas 
permit the Clerk toexplain? In the case referred 
to, the gentleman’s colleague was on the floor. 
The gentleman raised the point of order. The 
Clerk decided that he had a right to state the peint 
of order, but that he could not take the floor from 
his colleague for the purpose of discussing the 
point of order. The Clerk thinks that that de- 
cision was right. During the discussion that grew 
up here to-day, on the attempt to introduce the res- 
olution, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Surra] 
obtained the floor, and was recognized by the 
Clerk. Up to that point of time, the gentleman 
from Ilinois [Mr. Farnsworry] had not claimed 
his right to the floor, which he had yielded for 
the purpose of going toa ballot. The Clerk, pre- 
suming that he was not inclined to press his nght 
at that time, recognized the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia on the question that had been raised on the 
introduction of the resolution. It was then that 
his attention was called to the fact that the gen- 

n 

the mind of the Clerk, the aspect of this question 
is very different from that of the question the other 
day. 

Mr.FARNSWORTH. How do I understand 
the Clerk to decide this question? 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Virginia, 
having obtained the floor on the point of order 
raised‘on the attempt to introduce the resolution, 
is entitled to the floor on that point of order. If 
the gentleman from Ilinois claims the floor, on 
the understanding which was had at the time, that 
he yielded it to go to a ballot, the Clerk feels that 


he has a right to claim the floor for the purpose 


of discussion. But if the gentleman claims the 
floor for any other purpose, this interlocutory 
discussion having grown up under the attempt 
to introduce the resolution, the Clerk thinks 
that the gentleman from Virginia is entitled to the 
floor. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I do claim my right 
to the floor for the purpose of discussion. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Task the gen- 
tleman from Illinois to yield now to a motion to 
adjourn. ` 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. If Ido not lose my 
right to the floor to-morrow, I will yield. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Then I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. WHITELEY. I call for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. SIMMS asked for tellers on the yeas and 


| nays. 


Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Hickman 
and Cox were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes twenty-cight; not one fifth of the members 
present. 

So the yeas and nays were not ordered, 

The question was taken, and- the motion was 
agreed to; and thereupon (at four o’clock, p. m.) 


| the House adjourned. 
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IN SENATE. . 
Fraipay, December 23, 1859. 


Prayerby the Chaplain, Rev. P. D.Gurrey,D.D. 
TheéJournal of yesterday was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. HARLAN presented. the petition of the 
settlers on the Fort Atkinson military reservation, 
and old Indian agency, in Winneshick county, 
Towa, praying the right of preémption; which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. KENNEDY presented the memorial of 
Richard*Wallach, George W. Riggs, and others, 
praying to be allowed to construct passenger rail- 
ways along the principal streets and avenues of 
the cities of Washington and Georgetown; which | 
was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

He also presented the memorial of John Pickell, 
late a lieutenant in the Army, praying that his 
present pension may date back from the time when 
he was compelled to resign his commsision, in 
consequence of injuries received at the battle of 
Fort Dranc, during the Seminole war; which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. TRUMBULL presented the petition of 
John W. Wickizer, praying additional compen- 
sation for taking the census in the counties of 
Monterey and Santa Cruz, in the State of Cali- 
fornia; which was referred to the Committee on } 
Claims. j 

Mr. IVERSON presented resolutions of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Savannah, Georgia, in 
favor of the renewál of the mail service between 
Charleston and Savannah, and Key West and 
Havana, by the steamer Isabel; which. were re- 
ferred tọ the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, presented addi- 
tional papers in support of the claim of George 
W. Farmer to pay for services in marking out 
and opening a road from Reynoldsburg, Tennes- 
see, to the Chickasaw Old Town, in the year 1816; 
which were referred to the Committee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. x 


Mr. YULEE, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, to whom was referred the 
memorial of John Scott, of Florida, praying to 
be released from certain judgments obtained by 
the United States against’ him and his surcties, 
for failing to carry the mail, according to contract, 
upon mail route No. 3503, from New Orleans to 
Key West, submitted a report, accompanied by a 
bill (S. No. 22) for the relief of John Scott, Hill 
W. House, and Samuel O. House. The bill was 
read, and passed to a second reading; and the 
report was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was refprred the memorial of Arnold Harris and 
Samuel F. Butterworth, sureties of William G. 
Kendall, late postmaster at New Orleans, praying 
to be released from the payment of a judgment 
against them, submitted a report, accompanied by 
a bill (S. No. 23) for the relief of Arnold Harris 
and Samuel F. Butterworth. The bill was read, 
and passed to a second reading; and the report 
was ordered to be printed. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. FOSTER, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Rebecca A. Correll, widow 
of Isaac Correll, deceased, late a private in company D, 
eleventh regiment, United States infantry, praying for a pen- 
sion, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 


On motion of Mr. TRUMBULL, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of Alexander Miller, pne of 
the heirs of Alexander Miller, deceased, praying remuner- 
ation for property destroyed during the last war with Great 
Britain, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Com- 
imittee on Military Affairs and Militia. 


On motion of Mr. TRUMBULL, it was 


Ordered, That the pstition of John Bronson, praying 
payment, for goods lost and destroyed by the enemy on the 
Niagara frontier during the Jest war, on the files of the 
Senate, be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and Militia. , 

On motion of Mr. PUGH, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of William Sawyer and other 
citizens of Auglaize county, Ohio, in relation to the con- 
firmation of their titles to certain lands in that county, on 
the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 
Private Land Claims. 


On motion of Mr. PUGH, it was | 


Ordered, That the petition of Abby S. Chaplin, widow of 
Josiah Snelling, laté an officer in the Army of the United | 


| ritory of Arizuma; which was read twice by its 


States, praying for a pension, on the files of the Senate, 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. sA 


On motion of Mr. CHESNUT, it was 


Ordered, That the report of the. Court of Claims, in favor | 
of the claim of Charner T. Scaife, of South Carolina, ad- 
ministrator of Gilbert Stalker, deceased, on the files of the 
Senate, be referred to the Committee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. KENNEDY, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Tench Tilghman, praying 
remuneration for losses sustained by him in consequence 
of his appointment to a consulate, which was abolished by 
the Spanish Government while he was on his way to take 
charge of the same, on the files of the Senate, be referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. A 


On motion of Mr. GWIN, it was 

Ordered, ‘That the petition of Cranstoun Laurie, a clerk 
in the Post Office Department, praying compensation for 
extra services, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the 
Coramittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


On motion of Mr. MALLORY, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of Samuel R. Franklin, a 
Heutenant in the Navy, praying to be allowed the difference 
between his pay and that of purser, during the time he per- 
formed the duties of purser on board the United States ship 
Falmouth, presented December 15, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. MALLORY, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of William D. Mosely, pray- 
ing to be released from a contract to furnish live-oak fora 
sloop-of-war, which he assumed as surety, but is unable to 
complete, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

On motion of Mr. MALLORY, it was f 

Ordered, That the petition of D. G. Farragut, a captain 
in the Navy, praying to be allowed an amount paid by him 
to two masters’ mates enlisted by him, under the authority 
of the Navy Department, which was rejected on the settle- 
ment of his accounts, on the files of the Senate, be referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

On motion of Mr. MALLORY, it was 

Ordered, That the memorial of Ann Scott, widow or 
William B. Scott, deceased, asking that authority may be 
given to the accounting officers of the Treasury to allow 
her a commission upon the disbursements of her husband as 
pension agent, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. MALLORY, it was 


Ordered, ‘That the petition of Joseph Chaires, executor 
of B. Chaires, deceased, and Gad Humphreys and Pedro 
Miranda, praying tbe passage of a law dirceting the survey 
of their confirmed title to a tract of land agreeably to the 
boundaries in the original grant to Joseph Arredondo, on 
the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 
Private Land Claims. 

On motion of Mr. MASON, it was 

Ordered, That the papers in the case of Frederick Vin- 
cent, administrator of James Le Caze, of the firm of Le 
Caze & Mallet, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the 
Committec on Revolutiovary Claims. 


On motion of Mr. IVERSON, it was 


Ordered, ‘That the petition and papers of John R. Nourse, 
praying that execution on a judgment against him as se- 
curity in the bond of the Jate Parser William P. Zantzinger 
may be stayed, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. IVERSON, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of Richard W. Clarke, pray- 
ing additional compensation for extra services while a mes- 
senger in the Pension Office, on the files of the Senate, be 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

On motion of Mr. KING, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Mary Evarts, only surviv- 
ing child of Gideon Brownson, a soldier in the war of the 
Revolution, praying for a pension, on the files of the Sen- 
ate, be referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. WADE asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave to- introduce a bill (S. No. 19) | 
legalizing certain entries of lands on Leavenworth 
Island, in the State of Missouri; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

He also asked, and by unanimous consent ob- 
tained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 20) placing 
the heirs of volunteers who served against Great 
Britain on an equal footing with the heirs of those | 
who served in Mexico; which was read. twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Military | 
Affairs and Militia. 

Mr. PUGH asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 21) in 
relation to the Louisville and Portland canal; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to | 
the Committee on Commerce. i 

Mr. DAVIS, in pursuance of previous notice, 
asked and obeuned. leave to introduce a bill (S. 
No. 24) to provide temporary government and to 
create the office of surveyor general in the Ter-" 


title, and referred to the Committee on Territo- 
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ries. 


He also:asked, and by unanimous consent-ob= 
taincd, leave to introduce a:bill (S. No. 25).direg 
ing the manner in which the testimony of certain 
judicial officers may be taken for use inthe several 
courts of the United States; which was read:twice 
by its title, and referred to: the Committee: on: the 
Judiciary. Vath ped SRL SEs 


POST ROUTES. -© rece 
Mr. GWIN submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by.unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: PERNE 
“Resolved. That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 


Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of estab: 
lishing post routes from Yreka, Shasta, and Murph: P inthe 
State of California, to Genoa; in the Territory of Utali: 


SOLDIERS’ BOUNTY LAND: 


Mr. GWIN submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: : 

Resolved, That the Committec on Pensions be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of extending the benefits up 
to the present time, of the act approved: March 3, 1855, 
< granting bounty land to certain officers anil soldiers; who 
have been engaged in the military service of the United 
States.” 3 SS A 

SENATE LIBRARY. 

Mr. MALLORY. I submit the following res- 
olution, and ask for its present consideration: : 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Library, be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of having a suitable 
room fitted up for a Senate Library. ' ` 

‘Mr. MASON. Let it lie on the table. 

The resolution accordingly lies on the table 
under the rules. 

i EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Several messages from the President of the Uni- 
ted States were received, by the hands of James 
Bucnanan, įr., his Secretary; and on motion of 
Mr. GREEN the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After some time 
spent therein the doors were reopened, and the 
Senate adjourned. i 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frivay, December 23, 1859. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m: 
by Rev. B. H. Napar. , 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

The CLERK stated the question to be as to 
whether the House would entertain Mr. Wins- 
Low’s proposition submitted yesterday for a re- 
cess, on which the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Farnsworti] was entitled to the floor. 


THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


Mr. FARNSWORTH.* Mr. Clerk, as Tan- 
nounced yesterday morning, and as I have stated 
repeatedly, I will very cheerfully give way, if it 
be the disposition of the House, to proceed to a 
ballot for Speaker. But I wish to say in this 
connection that in giving way to such a motion, 
if it be the disposition of any gentleman to make 
it, Iam not to be understood as giving way for 
other gentlemen to occupy the floor. >. 

Mr. NOELL. I object toany gentleman held- 
ing the floor this way from day to day. 

My. UNDERWOOD. I want the gentleman 
to go on and make his speech, because the rest 


Prayer 


| of us desire to be heard. I object to him farming 


out the floor for days and days. Let the gentle- 
man cither make his speech now, or yield the 
floor entirely. : 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Illinois 
states that he will not yield the floor, except for 
the purpose of a ballot. 

Mr. NOELL. I object to any ballot being 
had now, except the gentleman yield the floor 
entircly. i 

Mr. RUFFIN. I object to the floor being 
yielded for that purpose, or for any other. I have 
a right, under parliamentary law, to make that 
objection. I object to the floor being thus farmed 
out. 

Mr. DUNN. With the consent of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, I move to proceed to a ballot. 

Mr. RUFFIN. I object to the gentleman 
yielding the floor for any purpose whatever, €x- 
cept he yield it altogether. 

he CLERK. The question will be, shall the 
gentleman from {Ilinois be permitted to yield the 
floor? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I do not suppose that the 
Clerk shouid put a question of that sort, if the 
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gentleman from: Illinois be entitled tothe floor, let 
Hing keep inorgive itupe oe s sti Sucu 
“Mr. FARNSWORTH. I suppose that, unless 
“some othergentleman indicateshis desire to speak 
this morning, I may: yield for a motion to proceed 
` to'aballot. = But; if gentlemen on my left desire 
to.speak this morning, I will notyield. - [donot 
propose.to farm.out the foor. < 
“Mr. HOUSTON.: Then J insist that the gen- 
teman will go on and make his speech now. If 
he yield the floor at all, itis an abandonment of 
the floor; and. other gentlemen who may wish, to 
getii have the right to insist on his keeping the 
floor, or-giving-it up entirely. 
The CLERK. The Clerk will state that, by 
the parliamegfary law, the gentleman, if he yield 
.. the floor, will only, be entitled to it again as a mat- 
ter of courtesy. It has been.iisual, however, 
„When gentlémen yield the floor for any purpose 
whatever, with an understanding that they shall 
resumé ‘it, that. they are. permitted to. resume it 
when the discussion is resumed. 
“Mr; HOUSTON. That is true, when that ud- 
derstanding is had; but here there are gentlemen 
who object to that understanding being had. The 
gentleman, therefore, is bound cither to go on or 
.to‘aband6n the floor altogether. : 
Mir: NOELL.’ My ‘objection is to the gentle- 
mman‘oceupying the floor for three or four days. 
“Mr: JOHN COCHRANE. I understand the 
Clerk to have propounded the question, whether 
the gentleman from Illinois shalt be permitted to 
yield the floor. If that question be propounded, 
„is it not debatable? and may not this side of the 
House proceed to discuss that and other ques- 
tions? 

: The CLERK.: The Clerk is not aware of any 
‘rule that prevents debate upon it. 

i Mr. FARNSWORTH resumed the floor. 

; -Mri MORRIS, of Illinois. I would appeal to 
my colleague to give way to me to make a per- 
sohal explanation; but inasmuch as gentlemer 
upon this side of the House seem to be united in 
the opinion that. my colleague should proceed, I 
will defer what I have to say until another occa- 
sion, : 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. As it is very evident 
that if I yicld the floor for the purpose of taking 
a ballot, a ballot will not be taken, I will proceed 
to submit the remarks to the House which I pro- 
pose,: I made the prope which I did in 
good faith. Ido not wish to be regarded as stand- 
ing m_the way of the organization of this House, 
or of placing any impediment whatever in its 
way. e, upon this side of the House, have 
been sitting here for three weeks, desirous and 
anxious to vote for Speaker at any and all hours 
that.we have been in session. Tam aware that 
there is a very strong disposition on the part of 
many of my Republican friends here not to de- 
bate these questions at the present time, but to 
wait for the organization of the House. f wish 
to say, in this connection, that I do not wish the 
Republican party to be held responsible, any 
more than members of it desire to be, for any- 
thing that I may say here. I acquit all gentle- 
men upon this side of the House of any spiapa- 
thy with, or participation in, the sentiments that 
I may utter, 1f they so desire. I speak as an in- 
dividual, claiming my individuality as a member 
of the House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States; and representing, as I do, 
more people, probably, than any member upon 
this floor. Coming, as I do, from a district which 
stretches away from the great lakes to the Mis- 
sissippi river, embracing within it the wonder and | 
pride of the Northwest, the city of Chicago, 1 | 
claim the right to speak in behalf of those whom 
I represent in the State of INinois. f am not 
speaking for Massachusetts, Connecticut, Ohio, 
or any other State, but I am speaking for the 
second congressional district of Illinois. 

‘We came here, Mr. Clerk, at the time appointed 
by the Constitution for the organization of this 
House, that we might discharge the business of 
the country. A great many questions of interest 
to the whole country, and especially to the people 
of the Northwest, are likely to be brought before 
this Congress, if this House shall ever become 
organized. Instead of proceeding diligently to 
thé organization of the House, and to the discus- 
sion of these questions, we are met here with 
what? Weare met with resolutions and speeches 
in-regard to pamphlets and books, and jn regard 


| irrepressible conflict, I wish simply to refer the 


' ety intolerable, and do not most thinking men among you 


: find this article also, and to it I ask the attention 


| quiet, the peace, the happiness, the morality, the religion, | 


„ofthe South’ and who are not. 


to something which a distinguished Senator from 
New York hasatsome time uttered. These things 
are thrust in our faces, and we are threatened with 
the terrors of a dissolution of this great Confed- | 
eracy on their account. Yea, even more than 
that; sir. We'are threatened by a leading organ 
of the Democracy in this city of Washington that 
if we elect a Republican Speaker of this House, 
the Union shall. be dissolved instanter. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I do not propose to. spend 
much time upon these. questions which have 
been thrust before the House by the Demcecratic 
party. I will only allude to them. In regard to 
what has been said about’ Mr. Seward, and the 


House to the origin of this doctrine of an irre- 
pressible conflict. I will not, however, say the 
“origin;”’ but I wish to refer the House toanearlier | 
proclaimer of this doctrine, who uttered the same 
sentiments long before Mr. Sewarp did I refer 
the House to a paper known as the Richmond 
Enquirer,and I believe itis a good orthodox paper 
with my friends on the other side of the House. 


I read from an editorial article in that paper, of || 


June 12, 1857: 


“Jeisan undeniable fact that, politically. considered, the 
States of this Union are divided into two antagonistic sec- 
tions.” Mo yi # “ Between the North and South 
there is an intensity of animosity which has tew parallels, | 
even among separate and distinct nations in time of peace.” | 

And again, sir, in the same paper, of January 
22, 1856, I find the following: 

“ Often have we asked the North, ‘Has not the experi- 
ment of free society failed? Are not the evils of tree soci- 


propose to subvert and reconstruct it? But still no answer. f 
This gloomy silence is conclusive evidence, that free soci- 
ety, in the long run, is an impracticable form of society. | 
It is, everywhere, starving, demoralized, infidel, insurrec- 
tionary, moribund. We repeat, then, that policy, human- 
ity, and Christianity, alike torbid the extension of the evils į 
of free society, to new people and coming generations.” 

Mr. CLEMENS. Will the gentleman from 
Illinois be kind enough to inform the House who 
was the editor of the Enquirer at that time? 

My. FARNSWORTH. I believe the editors 
of that paper at that time, in 1856, were Messrs. 
Ritchie & Pryor. By referring to the paper of 
that date, I find it headed “Richmond Enquirer, j 

ublished daily, scmi-weekly and weekly, by 

itchie, Pryor & Dunnavant.”?” Whether thatis 
the distinguished Mr. Pryor, whois now a mem- 
ber of this House, Ï do not know. 

Mr. PRYOR. í will inform the gentleman that 
it is the same individual; and that if it be my priv- 
ilege to engage the ‘attention of the House, after 
the gentleman has concluded his remarks, I pro- 
pose to submit some observations in reply. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I supposed that it was 
the same; but not having the pleasure of the gen- 
tleman’s acquaintance, of course { could not speak 
as to the identity. | 

in the Richmond Enquirer, of May 6, 1856, I | 


of the House: 
« Sourn CAROLINA AND THE Uston.—Social forms so | 


widely differing as those of domestic slavery and (attempt- |i 


ed) universal liberty, cannot long coexist in the great Ro- 
publie of Christendom. ‘They cannot be equally adapted 
to the wants and interests of society. The one torm or the 
other must be very wrong, very ill suited to promote the 


and general well-being of communities. Disunion will 
not allay excitement ang investigation, much less beget 
fasting ï e The war between the two systems rages 
everywhere, and will continue to rage till the one conquers 
and the gther is exterminated. If, with disunion, we could 
have ‘the all and end ail there,’ the inducement would be 
strong to attempt it. Butsuch amcasure would but inspire 
our European and American adversaries with additional 
zeal,” &e. a | 


Now, Mr. Clerk, thatis pretty strong irrepress- 


July 21, 1857: 


« Tire FRIENDS or THE Souru.—-We have grown tired of | 
the idle twaddie of the secessionists about who are ¢ friends 


| 
A smal clique of southern | 
extremists seem to. regard themselves as the anointed de- į 
fenders of the rights of thousands of southern men, of forty ; 
i 
i 
t 
| 


times their wealth and ability, and they are constantly issu- 
ing bulls of excommunication against those who. do not 


i by the name of Helper, of North Carolina. 


seure village in Georgia orSouth Carolina, pronunciamentos 
are issued every few days by this. party, full of wind and 
fury, ‘ but signifying nothing.’ ` They appear to repeat asort 
of secession formula of denunciation.e very morning, begin- 
ning with ‘ Accursed be the American Union,’ and then 
damning, in detail; all its joints, tendons, head, feet, &c., 
&c., &e., after the fashion of the excommunication read by 
Dr. Slop for the edification of Uncle Toby. The cardinal 
leading doctrine of their faith is, that tie Union should be 
dissolved forthwith. They seize upon.and magnify, through 
the lens of their disunion prejudices, every trivial andoy- 
ance into a sufficient reason for disunion.”? ` ig 

Mr. PRYOR. I desire to say, that when I 
avowed my connection with the Enquirer, in the 
first. instance, I was alluding to the dage which 
the gentleman then designated. The article which 
he just read, or any other reflecting upon the doè- 
trine of secession, never emanated from my pen 
and was never published by my authority. Phe 
date of the article to which the gentlemah has 
alluded, was subsequent to my connéction with 
the paper. w 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. The date of the arti- 
cle is July, 1857. But it is the same paper, and, 
of course, £ am commenting upon the paper, and 
not upon the editor. f ; 

Mr. CLEMENS. Will the gentleman from 
Illinois be kind enough to inform the House who 
were the editors of the Enquirer at the time to 
which he refers? ng 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. In July, 1857, I find 
the paper headed, “ Richmond Enquirer, pub- 
lished daily, semi-weekly,and weekly, by Ritchie 
& Dunnavant.”’ 

Mr. PRYOR. Iwill say to the gentleman that 
at that period I was not connected with that pa- 
per, and am not responsible for any stich senti- 


! ments. 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. Itisimmaterial to me 
who uttered it. It is the sentiment of the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, and, in my humble opinion, it is 
a pretty good one. i ee 

Now, without saying more in regard to the 
“irrepressible conflict,” I pass on to some of the 
other questions which have been discussed here. 
I will however, allude to a speech delivered in 
the Senate two years ago this winter, by Senator 
Hammonp, of South Carolina, in which he gave 
utterance to substantially the same sentiments, 
when he declared that sooner or later slavery 
would extend all the way up the Mississippi river. 
I ask gentlemen if that does not present the same 
idea of irrepressible conflict? 

But a great ado is made in this House about 
Helper and his, book, a little pamphlet of some 
two hundred and twenty pages, written by-n man 
Tt 
secms that a number of members of this House, 


| and of the Senate, have in some way, before the 


issuing of this book, indorsed it in advance. Now, 
Mr. Clerk, I am not going to bore the House by 
entering into a discussion of the doctrines of that 
book, pro or con. 1 deny the authority of any 
member of this House to put me upon trial for in- 
dorsing that book. It is none of their business. 
I read such books as I please, and I will recom- 
mend to others such books as I please; and thank 
God we have nothing in our part of the country 
that will not stand free criticism and free discus- 
sion and a free press. But L propose, as a set-off 
to those gentlemen who have arraigned us for in- 
dorsing the Helper book—I propose to put the 
Democratie party upon trial for indorsing a book 
ten times worse. I hold in my hand a little jewel 


called ‘* Black Diamonds,” bound in black. It 


| comprises a series of letters written by a man by 
| the namie of Edward A. Pollard, of Virginia, to 


some friend in the North, denominated “My 


: dear Ç.” Before I proceed to read any portion of 


of negro slavery ever writ 
| Southern Life: by Ed 


swear allegiance to their rickety plaiform. From some ob- 


: $ ; | that book, I send to the Cierk’s desk the organ of 
ible-conflict doctrine, it seems to me; and that, |; ere lorti Se in 


the Democratic party, the Constitution, published 
in this city, and request the Clerk to read those 


|| paragraphs which I have marked. 


The Clerk read the extracts, as follows: 
«A Great Sensation BOOK For THE TIMES. 
* Black Diamonds. 

“ Characterized by the press as the most powerful defense 

itten. Stories and Sketches of 
ward A. Pollard, of Virginia. This 
work has sold so rapidly, especially in the North, that a 
second edition, considerably enlarged, will soon be called 


for. 

“It is believed that in the present agitation of the slavery 
guestion, nothing could be more effective and appropriate 
than the wide disscmination of these truthful and vivid 
sketches of slave life referred to above. 

“+ For saying this, there is the authority of some ofthe tead- 
ing organs of public opinion in the country.. "The New 
York Herald recommends that the book should be read by 


uC 


ONGR 


‘rabid Abolitionists and prejudiced foreigners.’ De Bow’s 
excellont Review speaks of it as ‘defending the institution 
more than all argument, from the assault of ignorance and 
prejudice; and another prominent organ of southern opin- 
ion, trusts that the South, with respect to the reception of 
this book, ‘will not deserve the reproach of discouraging 
the treatment of the subject which concerns it most.’ 

“ Below will be found some criticisms on the book, from 
the leading presses of the Union, showing its great value 
as a defense of the southern institution of slavery: 

“¢ SLAVE LIFE in THE Souru.—In general,we are strongly 
averse to mixing up special questions in ethics or polities 
with what is called polite literature? * * * ‘Ofcourse, 
there is frequently much matter of pith and moment in 
the numerous books in which the discussion of the slavery 
question, in all or a few of its aspects, is thrown into the 
shape of stories or sketches. Indeed, there are some that 
touch the subject in a way so incidental aud natural, and 
with so little of a partisan dispatatious spirit, that, if the 
predisposition against them be once overcome, they may 
be read with equal entertainment and instruction. 

« ‘Among the last productions to which we allude, we un- 
hesitatingly place a small and unpretending volume, being 
a series of short sketches of slave life in the South, in the 
form of letters, o! ally addressed by the author, Edward 
A. Pollard, to a frieud.’-—-New Orleans Delta, (Editorial.) 

«Rabid Abolitionists and prejudiced foreigne ould 
read this book. It represents slave life at the South as it is, 
and notasitis represented by Mrs. Stowe and other partisan 
writers, who view it only through the medium of their 
passions and prejudices. Mr. Pollard, southerner though 
he be, is yet far from being a bigoted writer. Fixed as are 
his views on the subject of slavery, he is too candid toup- 
hold any of the abuses of the institution, and it is for this 
reason that we recommend his book to persons who have 
formed their opinions in regard to it without the benefit of 
personal observation.’ —New Fork Herald. 

«c Mr, Pollard, of Virginia, is asoutborn gentieman of the 
He knows buman nature well? * * ‘We 


the author writes on slavery as a Virginian might be ex- 
pected, showing the sunny side of the peculiar institu- 
tion.’---Boston Transcript. y 

«c An exceedingly in ting volume, quite in a new and 
unaffected style, and strikingly iHustrative of incidents and 
character as pertaining to ‘the peculiar institution.” — 
Baltimore Sun. 

“cThey are, beyond all doubt, the most life-like gelin- 
cations of the negro ever drawn with the pon. The work is 
original in its conception, and, on its first publication in the 
form of detached letters to a northern friend, attracted no 
little attention, and must have effected much good in free 
labor regions. Ft will be read with interest at the South, 
also; and we trast that our section will not forever deserve 
the reproach of despising its own literary talent, and dis- 
couraging the treatment of the subjects which concern it 
most 2— Mobile Register. 

“Black Diamonds, we hear, is selling rapidly in the 
North, and we are persuaded it would meet with cqual 
fi in the South, if its morits were known ?—Lynchhurg 


are 

© trust this little volume will meet with a wide di 
ution, and contribute to mollify prejudiecs against 
ie servitude, as it ex 
2 Georgia Telegraph. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Now, Mr. Clerk, f 
propose to read from this precious jewel,’ as it 
is denominated by the New York Herald, a few 
extracts. Irom a letter in this book written from 
South Carolina, in 1858, Mr. Pollard sa 

** But in the first place, my dear friend, f must 
do not agree with your judgment, that the slave t 
not be reopencd by us except by infraction of our 
and treaty Jaw. I contend, on the contrary, that the com- 
merce in African Jabor ean bo carried on under the permis- 
sion of existing laws. Observe that the African may be 
imported of his own will, as an apprentice, tor any number 
and when he arrives in the South, whai is there 
event him (although you say he cannot alienate his lib- 
accepting inducements to live in bondage? Th 
1, would bo practical he reopening of the Af 
the faw that can suppress 


Ty 


that it very often becomes 
the law in some of the greatest mes 
nes i 


sures of social happi- 
i 


t, that with the slave trade 
re, the great poii 


of the Bouth, a 


ou seč, by this paragraph, the sentime 
hor, and they are indorsed by the lead 
ing Democratic papers of the country. Ele aa- 


AAG 
vocates going to Africa, seizing upon these poor, 


15 


ists in this seetion of the | 


problem i 
© evading the laws or violating tl 
i a D 


at. 
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deluded, helpless creatures, gaining their consent, 
as he calls it, to be shipped to this country by the 
middle passage as apprentices, and then after they 
get them here, by some means or other, induce 
them to live in perpetual bondage. Fe admits that 
it is an evasion and infraction of the laws of the 
United States, and justifies it upon the necessity, 
as he calls it, of the case. What more does he 
say? 

“ The proposition to reopen the slave trade may be most 
truly characterized as a measure to strengthen and elevate 
the South in the Union; and this being the condition of the 
perpetuation of the Union to us, as emphatically a conserv~ 
ative policy. In brief, dear C., the slave trade proposition 
means Union and conservatism. 

«Tho policy which Lavow is, that the South shall secure 
to herself the utmost amount of prosperity, and strengthen 


| herself in the Union, which, as sure as the gentle basten- 


ings on of time, can only be preserved on this condition. 
"his policy then—the only one to save the Cnion—even if 
adopting extremest measures, is ever the truly ‘conserva- 
tive? one. 

“¥ must confess to you that I have the greatest contempt 
for thattime-serving and shallow policy of many false poli- 
ticians in oursection, who deery a measure of southern pa- 
triotism in order to conserve our party interests in the Nortb. 
F refer to te counsels ofa certain class of politicians who 
tell us that our party alliance atthe North will be hazarded 
by free discussion at the South, and that it is to be cemcnted 
by our abandonment of the proposition to reopen the slave 
trade. Now, I truly honor our Democratic aties in the 
North; but, as a southerner, Tam not disposed (and F am 
sure, dear C., for one, you would not demand of me) to 
sacrifice to their prejudices any measure of domestic poticy 
whieh it is at once our ris and our paramount duty to 
decide on for gurseives, Was the Sonth to yield up Kan- 
sas ‘for the a of party ?? is the beginning of the 
end? As God is my judge, f ear forever this false 
policy in the South, to sacri interest of hers to the 
consolidation or prestige of a party.?? 

Now [ want to know, whether that is the senti- 
ment of the Democratic party upon this floor? 

Mr. COBB. Asa member of the Democratic 
party, I have listened to gentlemen upon the other 
side of the House, to see whether I could hear 
them disavow the Helper book. F have not heard 
it. The gentleman now asks me, as a Democrat, 
whether 1 indorse the rcopening of the African 
slave trade. 1 deprecate it. Now, gentlemen, 
speak out in the same way, and tell me whether 


! you indorse the Helper book? 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. Fam very glad to hear 
the gentleman from Alabama respond. 

Mr. COBB. Twill do it always, sir. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. {will ask the gentle- 
men from South Carolina, whether cither of them 
indorses these sentiments? 

Mr. MILES. {am quite willing to answer the 
gentleman. most heartily, utterly, and from 
the bottom of my soul, deprecate any evasion of 
any law of the land. {Applause from the gal- 
leries.] It is not simply as to the obligations of 
the Constitution or paper instruments, or com- 
pacts engrossed on parchment, but E recognize, in 
addition, the ‘higher law” of sentiment and of 
honor, that comoc 
[Cries of Good!” and 

Mr. FARNSWORT 
answered that he is opposed to evading or viola- 
ting avy law. Task him whether he is in favor 
of tho revival of the slave trade by the repeal of 
the law that prevents it? 


s me to obey the Constitution, 
pplause.] 

Erm 1 

Fhe gentleman has 


Mr. MILES. Iam not prepared to say, Mr. | 


Clerks, thot I am in favor of reopening the Afri- 
can slave trade. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
opposed to it? 

Mr. MILES, I wish to spcak with perfect 
frankness. Itis my habit to do so. have no 
disposition ever to shrink from or evade aquestion, 
or to state my position with the least obscurity. 
Tam not prepared to say that Iam in favor of re- 
opening the African slave trade. Fara not pre- 
pared to say that I may not be, atsome future time, 
in favor of reopening it; but} am prepared to say, 
that so long as the laws of the 
engaging in that traffic, | am ut 


Is the gentleman 


erform. [Applause from the g 
spect to the policy of reope 
ado, it is useless and futile naw even to discu 

i believe that that is the sentiment of the great 
majority of the southern people—even of that 
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believes that we can, in the present Union, reopen 
the African slave trade legally. And I think that: 
very few men will advocate the reopening of it 
illegally. Lam certainly not one of those who 

advocate anything ice anges that is not 
perfectly open, aboveboard,and fair. Thatis my 

position on the question. If I have not answered 

the gentleman fully and frankly, I desire that he 

may further question me, and 1 will endeavor to 

do so. Now, I would like to ask that gentleman 

whether he is in favor of the repeal of the fugitive 

slave law, or of any modification of the fugitive 

slave law as it now stands on the statute-book? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I will come to that 
question by-and-by. [Hisses from the Demo- 
cratic benches, and cries of “ Answer now!”’] L 
will put my question to various gentlemen on my 
left, and one ata time. When they get througli 
answering, Iwill pursue my argument, and come 
to this question. 

Mr. REAGAN. The gentleman from Illinois 
has scen that his party and himself have been 
arraigned for the indorsement of a book which is 
pronounced incendiary and revolutionary. F 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Idonot yid for the 
purpose of a speech. 

Mr. REAGAN. I do not intend to make a 
specch. The gentleman, instead of getting upand 
saying that he indorses or does not indorse that 
book, comes here and propounds doctrines which 
he regards as odious to the people of the nation, 
and asks if we indorse a sentiment proposing to 
evade the law of the land, or to reopen the slave 
trade. I tell the gentleman, for one, that I went 
before one of the largest districts in the extreme 
southern part of the nation, and was indorsed by. 
a strength of public scntimentin favor of law and 
order and justice, greater than the public senti- 
ment against law and order and union which sent 
that gentleman here. Now, will the gentleman 
answer me this question fairly? Does he indorse 
the doctrines of the Helper book, to which his 
name is attached? Let him answer like a man, 
whether he indorses or repudiates those doctrines. 
{Applause from the Democratie benches and the 
ene. 

The CLERK called the galleries to order, de- 
claring thatif the order and decorum of the House 
were again violated he would feel it his duty to 
exercise the authority vested in him, and enforce 
the order of the Flouse. 

Mr. STANTON. Wil the gentleman from 
Minois permit me to say a word here? 

Several Democratic Memrers. Let himself 


answer. i 
Mr. STANTON. I hope gentlemen will not 
object. 


Mr. KEITT. Go on; nobody objects. ; 

Mr. STANTON. I have heretofore sternly 
refused to make any response to the charges made 
against me as one of the indorsers of the Helper 
book, because T thought they were made in a tone 
of menace and intimidation, which forbade my 
| reply. The gentleman from South Carolina has 
very frankly answered inquiries propounded to 
him in what I supposed to be pretty much the 
same spirit; and I now feel it duc to myself to say 
that, for myself and those whom 1 represent here, 
so far as that Helper book countenances the idea 
of servile insurrection, I utterly abhor and detest 
it. There is nota man in my district—there are 
not as many men outside of the penitentiary. as 
there are in it in the State of Ohio—who would 
tolerate such a thing for a moment. 

Mr. MILES. i understand the gentleman from 
Ohio to say that he declined answering these ques- 
: hitherto propounded, because he thought 
they hed been propounded in a spirit of menac 
and intimidation; but that, as I responded to ques- 

irit, he would 


kd 
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now imitate, my practice. “Allow me to ask the 
gentleman from Illinois if I am to understand that 
his queries to me were propounded in a spirit of | 
menace and intimidation? 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. Certainly not. i 
Mr. MILES. I did not for one instant believe | 
that the gentleman from Illinois was propounding | 
his questions in any such spirit; for I suppose it | 
is needless to say that no gentloman responds to | 
queries propounded in a spirit of menace or in- | 
pi 
| 


timidation. I understood the questions to be pro- 
pounded courteously, and I responded in that | 
same spirit of courtesy. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois.: I am gratified at 
the turn this discussion has taken, and that gen- 
tlemen are coming up and answering the ques- 
tions of my colleague frankly. T think now, it 
can be said with all propriety that my colleague | 
can: proceed with his remarks. I know that he 
will be frank and explicit upon all the issues 
which he will discuss. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 1 insist that the 
gentleman from Hlinois proceed without further 
interrupuon. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I decline to yield far- 
ther for any of this cross-firing. 

“Mr. RUST. I desire to answer the question 
which the gentleman has propounded. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Does the gentleman 
from Illinois desire an answer to his question? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I did not ask the 
question of the gentleman from New York. | 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Then Ict the coun- 
try understand that the gentleman from THinois 
desires no further answer to ihe question which | 
he put to the Democratic party. 

Mr. RUST. I desire to answer the question. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I did not hear the 
remark of the gentleman from New York, (Mr. 
Jonn COCHRANE.) 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I understand that 
the gentleman from Ilinois has propounded a 
grave question toall who participate in the organ- 
ization of the Democratie party, whether the 
members of that party are in favor of a revival of | 
the slave trade, or of a repeal of the laws prohib- į 
iting it. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. [have put no qucs- 
tion to the gentleman from New York, 1 have 
not asked any question of the Democratic party, | 
as a whole. My question was propounded to 
certain gentlemen from South Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, and Georgia. 

Mr. ASHMORE. As a Representative from 
South Carolina, I desire to answer the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I cannot yield the floor 
just now; too many gentlemen seek it. 


3 


Mr. RUST. Will the gentleman permit me, |! 


as the Representative of the largest slavehoiding | 
constituency in the Union, to respond to his ques- ; 
tion? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
present, 

Mr. BONHAM. Will the honorable member 
allow mc to say a word? 


I do not yield at 


Mr. ASEHIMORE. The gentleman called upon j! 


members from South Carolina to answer his ques- 
tion, and now he will not listen to a Representa- 


tive from South Carolina. 1i 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. I put my question to | 
the Representatives from South Carolina, but 1 | 
want an answer from one at a time. | 

Mr. ASHMORE. {have been trying for some | 
time to give you an answer, but you will not 
hear me. 

Mr. BONHAM. I hepe the House will jet 
the gentioman from Ilinois proceed according to 
hisown plan. He commenced with my colleagu 
on my right, [Mr. Mrnes,] and now Lask loa 
to respond to his Inquiry. 


I hold the act of 1820, which has branded the © 


slave trade as piracy, to be unconstitutional and 

a blot upon our statute-book, and that it ought to 

be expunged; but I know ofno party inthe south 
z part) 


{i 
i 
| 


| elsewhere. | 


© Gon of the 


which is in favor of agitating that question, witb | 
a view of having that law, or the act of Jt 
pealed. s to the latter, Lam not prepared to 
say but that it is unconstitutional; but- am not 
in favor of agitating the question, nor do F know |, 
of any party in the South, or any considerable 
number of gentlemen of the Democratic party, or 
ofany other party, who are in favor of the agita- 
tion of that question, with a view of repealing ©: 
+ 


ees 


if we were out of the Confederacy That is an- 


H > . . 
| violated the laws, that I do not stand in the atti- 
! tude of one who indorses the violation of any of 


i stand, ¢ 


the anti-slave-trade laws. As to whether I would | 
be in favor of reopening the trade, in the event | 
that this Confederacy should be dissolved, J am || 
ed to say, nor do I suppose that the | 
i 
3 
| 
H 


entleman now wants au answer to that ques- | 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. I simply desire an 
answer—if thé gentleman sees fit to give it— 
whether he indorses the sentiment of this book 
in favor of a reopening of the slave trade? Tam 
not asking the gentleman whether he is in favor 
of evading the law, but whether he indorses the 
sentiments of this book, in favor of the revival 
of the slave trade by law? | 
Mr. BONHAM, No, sir; I do not. Itis quite 
impracticable. I do not know what we mightdo, 


i 
i 
i 
{ 
i 
| 
i 


other question. Ihave no scruples on the sub- 
ject of the African slave trade; none whatever. 
But i wish to say, as there has been a good deal 
said, and some bills of indictment have been found 
in the South, against those who are said to have 


the existing laws of the country. is that ex- 
plicit? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Perfectly so. Ewant, 
now, to inquire of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, [Mr. McRas;] who addressed the House 
the other day, whether he indorses the sentiments 
of this book or not? 

Mr. REAGAN. Willthe gentleman allow me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Not now. | 

Mr. McRAE. I havea right to the floor be- 
cause the gentleman from Llmois has asked me 
a question; and I do not mean to have that right 
taken away from me. 2 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I yield to’the gentle- 
man from Mississippi for a response to my inter- 
rogatory. t 

Mr. MeRAE. Mr. Clerk, I thought that in 
the remarks which I made to the House a few 
days since, my opinion and my position upon this 
question were so distinctly stated that they could | 
not be misunderstood, I said, sir, that 1 was in | 
faver, as an individual, ef reepening the slave 
trado. I stated, at the same time; that that was 
not the position of the Democratie party in Mis- 
sissipp?, or in any other southern State that I 
knew of, I stated that there were gentlemen who 
entertained opinions similar to mine on this ques- 
tion, and that so far as mune were individually 
concerned, 1 did not fear to express them here or 


Now, I bave to repeat that while this is my H 
individual position, it is not the position of the | 
Democratic party in the State of Mississippi, or | 
of any other State that I know of. That is what 
f have to state upon that point. | 
T have to say this, farther: that Tam a man of |i 

i 
1 


Fam 


in favor of enforcing the as they now stand, `| 
put £ consider them unconstitutional and bad laws; |; 
laws which are oppressive to the South; laws j| 
which take away from the southern States their | 
equality in this Union in reference to their labor |i 
system, so faras its supply is concerned. And 
where there arc bad laws, f am for their repeal; 
but while they ave Jaws on the statute-bools, not 
rdjudicated by the courts to be uncenstitu- 
„Iam in favor of their observance, and op- 
dto all evasions of them. Is that satisfac- į 


a 


i 

| 

1 

| 

i 

| 

i 

| 

i 
i! 
Ly Now |) 
i 
i 
t 

i 

i 

| 

| 

i 


RNSWORTH., Entircly so, Mr. Clerk. | 
AE. Now, wish toask the gentle- | 
man a question, and I put it honestly and 
Will he say that the southern States, in ref 
to their labor system and its si 7, QFC on 
st equality with the non-staveholding States, i 
ih those laws against them? 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. Lwillanswer the ques- 
eondcmen, and all other questions that | 
hayo been propounded io me, before I take mj 
eat. Lwould Uke now to have an answer tomy 
inquiry from the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr: 
LAWEORD.| 
Mr. McRAE. Iwish to say that I understand 
m as declining to answer my question. 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. Notatall; but I do 
not wish io be diverted from my purpose at the 
present time, 


pt 


qs 


| the opinion of the gentleman. 


| question in another shape. 
| if the Congress of the United States pass a law 
forbidding the migration of free labor to your 


Igo 


i bear upon all sections alike. 


Mr. McRAE. Ido not wish the gentleman to 
answer itnow. I only put the question. It is 
à fair one. In fairness answer me; as in fairness 
I have answered you. 

Now, I wish to say this much more, that it is’ 
uscless for any gentleman to rise upon this floor 
and undertake to fix upon the Democratic party 
the responsibility of advocating the reopening of 
the slave trade. Those of us who have taken that 
position in Mississippi, have taken the ground dis- 
tinctly that they did not mean to make it a party 
issue, or to commit any party to it. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. i am very much of 
I do not think 
that, by a fair construction of the platform of the 
Democratic party thus far, it can be fixed upon 
the Democratic party, or upon any national organ- 
ization, that they are in favor of a revival of the 
slave trade. But it can be just as fairly charged 
upon them, as it can be charged upon the Repub- 
lican party, that they indorse the acts of John 
Brown; yes, and with much more propriety. 

Mr. McRAE. JI wish to say further: that I 
believe Lam the only member from the State of 


| Mississippi who entertains the opinions I have 
| expresse 


in reference to the reopening of the 
slave trade. But, sir, I am one of the men who 
sustain slavery fh all its phases. I believe that 
in that institution we have the highest type of 
civilization. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I will now respond 
to the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr.McRar.} 
I understand him to ask me, if the South arc upon 
an equality with the North, while these laws are 
upon the statute-book forbidding the importation 
of Africans, as slaves. Sir, in the North we have 
no such trade. Our labor, in the North, is free 
labor. You in the South may have your free labor 


i also. How isit, then, that the people of the South 


are not on an equality with the North in reference 
to labor, because they may not import slaves? 
Why, sir, they have already four million slaves 
in the slave States. By what right, then, can you 
claim that there has not bean an equality between 
the North and the South upon the question of 
labor? Why, sir, should they have this extraor- 


‘dinary right; this special, unnatural right; this 
i right of carrying on a trade which was declared 


by our fathers to be piracy; the right to go to the 


i shores of Africa, and buy, or by violence seize, 
‘import, and place upon their fields, men, women, 


and children, to do their labor, as slaves? I do 
not understand the gentleman when he says that 
they are not upon an equality with the North in 
every respect. What does the gentleman mean? 

Mr. McRAE. I will explain by putting the 
Task the gentleman 


ction of the country, would you consider that a 
fair law? Would you consider it putting your 
seetion upon an equality with the other sections ? 
Would you consider that a fair law, which pro- 


se 


i hibits your getting additional labor? 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. The gentleman is put- 
ting a question which supposes a case that could 
never exist. 

Mr. McRAE. Yes, sir, it could; because the 
Constitution declares that Congress shall not, 
prior to 1808, prohibit the migration or importa- 
tion of persons into the country. Now, we have 
laws upon the statute-book prohibiting the migra- 
tion or importation of slaves, but suppose Con- 
gress should passa law prohibiting the migration 
of ail persons, would he not consider it a stroke 


: at the labor system and the power of the northern 


section, to prevent their increasing in population, 
wealth, and resources? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. But sucha law would 
It is utterly out of 
the question. Congress has no authority, under 
the Constitution, nor any other right, to pass a 
law which shall forbid the migration of any class 
of laborers to a particular section. 

Mr. McRAE. I thank the gentleman for his 
admission; that is just my position. I say that 
the Congress of the United States has no author- 
ity to prohibit the migration or importation of per- 
sons. 

My. FARNSWORTH. The law forbidding 
the African slave trade, is a universal law which 
applies to every section of the United States, and 
not to the section of Mississippi. That is the 
The deman puts tome a question 


ren 
gen 
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i 
whether we would have a right to deprive a par- | 
ticular section of the United States of the labor 
which they derive from the migration of forcign- 
ers to their soil. I say there is no such authority 
anywhere under the Constitution for the passage 
of such alaw. Laws must be general. They 
must apply to every section of the country. The 
gentleman says, suppose we should pass a law to 
prevent the migration of free laborers into a por- 
tion of the United States. I reply to that, that | 
the different sections of the Union would not then 
be equal. But if a law were passed prohibiting į 
the migration into any part whatever of the Uni- | 
ted States, then all sections would be upon an | 
equality, would they not? Practically they would, i 
and theoretically they would. At the present, | 
the free laborers of Germany, Ireland, England, 
Scotland, and every other country, can come with- 
out restraint to this country, and they are as much 
at liberty to land at New Orleans asat New York, 
if they so please, so fur as any law of Congress is 
concerned. 

Mr. KEITT, Will the gentleman allow ine to 
make a single statement in response to the inquiry 
of the gentleman from Mississippi, (Mr. McRae] 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I prefer not to yield. 
I have already yielded a liberal portion of my 
time for interrogatories, 

Mr. KEITT. Ido not want to interrupt the 
gentleman, and I will not detain him a minute. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Well, proceed. 

Mr. KEITT. Tho gentleman from Mississippi 
asked the gentleman from Illinois whether he | 
would put the South upon an equality with the 
North, in respect to its labor. ‘The gentleman | 
from Hlinois answered the question by saying that | 


they were now upon terms of equality, because 
ie 
5 Now, Tj 


free labor was admitted on both sides 
will not Fouse by 
anything in defense of any proposition, but 
ply to call his a 
elause in the Constitution which says that Con- | 
gress shall nol, prior to 1808, prohibit the impor- 
tation of such persons as any of the States shall | 
choose to permit. Now, Mr. Pinckney, who in- | 
troduced that clause into the convention which | 
framed the Constitution, remarked afterwards, in | 
a speech upon the floor of Congress, that he at | 
the time made this explanation of that clause: | 
that, in his opinion, by the time that limitation | 
was reached, slavery would have been abolished | 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
I 
f 


in all the States except at the South; that the 
North would be colonized by free labor, and the 


South by slave labor; that, therefore, until that 


time, the migration, by voluntary movement, | 
should apply to the free labor system, and im- 


portation by involuntary movement in regard to | 
the slave labor system—I mean the importation | 
of Africans; that Congress was to prohibit neither | 
migration nor importation up to that tme—plac- | 
ing both sections upon an equality; after that they | 
I merely give thi i 
| 
| 
| 


is 


statement of | 
1 y no comments upon it. 
IRTIS. i wish tocontrovert that s 
tof General Pinckney. 
r KITT. That he said it? 
S. Lthink the gentleman must be ii 
mistaken. T have always understood distinctly » 
the position of that convention to be this: thatmi- || 
gration and importation are entirely distinct. ‘The 
Constitution gave to Congress the right to impose 
a tax upon importation, but gave them no powcr | 
to impose such a tax upon migration. : 
Mr. KEITT. Why not? i 
Mr. CURTIS. Because the next clause in the | 
samce section distinctly says: 
“A tax or duty may be imposed on such importetion not 
exceeding ten dollars for cach person.?? 
Mr. KEITT. Importation of 


ate- 


aves? 


Mr. CURTIS. Importation of any persons. ij 
Mr. KEIETT. Well, sir, can show you Mr. i 


Pinckney’s authority. 
Mr. PARNSWORTE. Lcannot vield further 
I have answered the questions pul to me hy the | 
gentleman from Mi ppi, who inquired of me ij 
if I thought all sections of the country were upon © 
an equality. But in so far as I have already an- | 
swored it, I have dealt with it as a dry legal prop- <i 
osition, leaving out of view the grcat moral ques- ; 
tion involved in this African slave trade; but when 
you put in comparison the migration of free per- 
sons for the frec labor of the North with the im- 
portation of Africans for the slave Jabor of the 


South, a moral question grises overshadowing | 
3 t2 


| Congres 
i at pres 


i There arc some 


pressed, and cannot be 


; and have most severely critic 


in importance all questions of Constitution: or 
laws. 


Mr. McRAE. I did not ask the gentleman’s 


opinion in reference to the question of morality. ; 
| We were simply discussing the question of le- 
gality. The gentleman, however, misunderstood | 


me in reference to the migration of frec persons 
to only one portion of the country. 
to make the proposition a general one. Ido not 
say that the Congress is authorized to pass alaw 
prohibiting the migration of. persons into the 
northern States; but I didnot put the question in 
its moral phase at all. When that comes up fairly 


if it ever shall come up—and | do not intend to | 
introduce it, for it presents a question upon which | 


there isa divided sentiment at the South—I shali 
be ready to meet it. 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. 


The gentleman from 


: Georgia, [Mr. Crawrorp,]to whom propounded |) 


a question, rose a moment since; I will now hear 
him. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. F would beg 
the gentleman `s question again. 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. It was, whether the 


l to hear 


gentleman from Georgia indorsed the doctrine of t; 


the book, from which { have read, in reference to 
the revival of the African slave trade. 

Mr. CRAWYVORD. | have never read the 
bookat all. 

Mr. LAMAR. Did you recommend it? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No, six. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. My question is, are 

ou in favor of reopening the African slave trade ? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Under a particular state 
of cirenmstanees, | announce that I would he, 
At the present time, Lam opposed to the reopen- 
ing of the African slave trade; end so is the Bem- 
oeratic party of Georgia. There are eireum- 
stances, as Ï stated during the Jasi si d 
in whieh Lwould be in favor ef its but 
yt Lam not, ner is my party. And lmay 
say the s in reference to the Opposition party. 

Mr. ; WORTH. Ihave been asked by 
several gentlemen upon my left, whether E in- 
dorsed the doctrine of the Helper book. 1 will 
say here that I have not read the entire book. i 
never saw a copy of it until I came to this House 
the present session. I have looked at some pages 
of the book; and, in so far as any passages of it 
can be fairly constracd into the advocacy of ser- 
vile insurrections, a raid upon the slave States, or 
the encouraging of the slaves to a violent resistance 
of their masters, I do not indorse the Helper book. 

Mr. REAGAN. Do you indorse so much of 
that hook as recommends the slaves to rise against 
their masters, and the non-slavebolding whites to 
organize themselves against the slaveholders, and 
proscribe them politically and socially : 

Mr. FARNSWORTH, 
gentleman, that were Fai 
regarding slavery as I now do, Í have no doubt I 
would, if I could, advocate an enlightenment of 
the non-slavcholders of my section to their tres 
interests, whatever they might he. But f would 


not advocate nor encourage a resistance of the | 


Jaws. nor the use of violenee by non-slaveholders 
aAwalst veholders, nor inedieate any dor- 

d to insurrection; but d 
should advoeate and inculcate such doctrines and 
teachings as would Icad to a peaceful emane 
tion, So far as Ihave read the Helper book, 
do pot think the passages which have beeu quoted 
y construed; yet 


work in vy 


passa, which are badly ox- 
ustificd; but in so f 


i t J 
he doctrines of The 


eer 


as the book indorses 4 


Jefferson, whose languere it quotes; in so far as | 


And here allow me to remark, Mr. Clerk, that 
the very passages to which gentlemen upon the 
other side of the House have taken exception, 
l d, are nothing in 
s doc- 


the world but the advocacy of the Dover 
trine of ‘unfriendly legislation.” 
book, recommends that the non-slavcholders of 
he South shall organize into a party, and legis- 
ate against slavery. He recommends them to tax 

ch slaveholder so much a head fer his slaves. 
That is the very argument that Doveras has nsed 


J intended | 


I want to say to the |} 
ent of a slave State, | 


Helper, in his; 


| time and again, in reference to slavery in. the Ter- 
í ritories; and he illustrated his argument as you 
all remember, by instancing the case of ligüor 
being imported into a Territory contrary to the 
wishes of the people. He says the people: of a 
Territory may tax it, and so legislate against it 
as to make thé importation worthless, and to drive 
it out. And so he says they may do in reference 
toslavery: Helper recommends tothe slave States 
what Doveras says the Territories may practice 
with perfect propricty—~ unfriendly legislation ! 
Now, if there is any Doveras man upon this 

floor, who thinks that my criticism is:not fair in 
| comparing his doctrine to that of the Helper book, 
let him rise in his placc.and take exception to my 


i| position. 
i Mr, FOUKE> I will not avail myself of the 
‘| gentleman’s invitation, but if I can get the floor 


after him I will endeavor to answer him. 


| said he spoke for himself, and do not throw the 
i responsibility upon my party at all—so faras sla- 
vory i the States is concerned, Isay Ido not 
believe that Congress*has the constitutional au- 
tho to legislate against it. Ido not believe I 
any right, politically, 


have, as a citizen of illinois 
to do anything of the kind; nor have l any right 
to advocate, advise, or engage in a war upon the 
rights or property of the citizens of the slavehold- 


ing States, or any others. F never ‘held to that 
doctrine, nor is there a man in my district who 
holds to any such doctrine, I do net think there 
is one. 

Mr. MILES, J must say to the gentleman 
that 1 hear his remark with absolute amazement. 
It was only this morning E saw the copy of an 
l extract from a letter written to Governor Wisc, 
of Virginia, by a prominent gentleman in Chi- 
cago, in which he assured Grovernor Wise that 
he knew the fact that some Abolitionists in Chi- 
cago were positively in correspondence with Ab- 
olitionists In Ohio and the New England States, 
to organize a considerable body of men to proceed 
to Virginia to rescuc Sohn Brown, and yet the 
gentleman says that there is nota single person 
in his district who would advocate, advise, or 
engage in a war against the rights or property 
of the citizens of a slavcholding State, 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Wul the gentleman 
give the name of the writer of that letter? 

Myr. MILES. Ido not know who heis; and if 
I did, I would not give it, for I presume the letter 
was confidential, I repeat again, that the gentle~ 
ji man’s statement is amazing; and when he sad 
ihat not one citizen of Chicago would be in favor 
of making a raid into a slave State, for the pur- 
I pose of attacking the institution ofslavery, Teould 
|; but mention what came to my knowledge this 
| Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
| way. When they ask us questions, and: we ah- 
i swer them, they get up and deny that we answer 
| 
| 
i 
| 


| 
| 
i 
i 
t 
f 
} 
| 
| 


ne 


t morni 


A That is always the 


them truly and fairly. When 1 ask them ques- 
tions, and they hen promptly and with 
ni you hear no such denial from us. When 
sto us, and wo answer them, 
i at is only to lal us.” ; 
| Mr. MILES. f did not impute any motives 
il tothe gentleman; but when he made the remark 
j 
i 
| 


& 

‘that, in his belief—end I have no doubt he was 

conscientious in it—that there was not one citizen 
lof the city of Chicago who would sympathize 
_ actively in any raid upon a slave State, I thought 
it {air and legitimate for me to mention the fact 
l that d had secn-a copy of an extractfrom a letter 
| to Governor Wise from a prominent citizen of 
| Chicago, in which be stated that be knew that 
| there were eluzens of Chicago who w [ing 
|| to combine with citizens of Ohio and New Enge 
i 
t 
i 
| 
{ 
i 
i 
i 
i 


| land to make a violent irruption upon the soil of 
| Virginia, for the purpose of rescuing John Brown. 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. fi may be that some 
f such letter has becn written to Governor Wise; 
i but Í heve no doubt that it was one of the thou- 
played on Governor 


+h. 


isand hoaxes that have beer 
Wise. 

Me. MILES. Will the gentleman say that he 
dees not bel that there is any person in Chi- 
| cago who would have been willing to-go into 
| sinia, and, by force of arms, rescue John Brown? 
i Mr. FARNSWORTH. {do not believe there 
is any such person, Tknow of no such man, 
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Mr. MILES. -Whatis the name of it? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. The Chicago Demo- 
crate ~> 
Mr. MILES. Iam told that it isa Republican | 
aperi =: 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. | Certainly, it is. 

Mr. MILES. I would like to know the course 
of that paper with reference to John Brown. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I can state to the gen- 
tleman that that paper came out, some time since, 
in favor of Sam Peasant: of Texas, for President. 
If the gentleman imagines that that paper isa very 
dangerous paper, I can assure him that I do not |i 
think itis, except to the Democratic party. _ 

Mr. MILES. I put it to any fair-minded man, | 
is not:that an evasion? What has Sam Houston 
to do with the sympathy of Chicago for old John |! 
Brown? [Applause.] 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Just as much to do 
with him as I have, or the gentleman from South | 
Carolina. 

Mr. MILES. Again, [eave it to any fair-minded 
person, if that is a frank reply to my question. I| 
ask him what course the Republican paper, edited ii 
by Wentworth, took with regard to this John | 
Brown affair? 

Mr. HOUSTON, (in his seat.) Oh, answer, | 
answer, answer. fLaughter.] | 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. The gentleman will | 
see that it is very difficult for me to answer what |} 
particular course A, B, C, or any newspaper took 
In respect to a particular subject, and especially the 
Chicago Democrat. The gentleman asks me what 
course the Chicago Democrat took in regard to | 
the raid of John Brown. So far as I know, the 
Chicago Democrat spoke of John Brown (as he 
was represented by Governor Wisc) as a brave 
man; viewed from. his stand-point, a hero, and, ij 
perhaps, a martyr. That is all {know of it. I) 
do not recollect to have ever seen in the Chicago 
Democrat anything that tended to incite to a re- | 
bellion of the slave States, or to a servile insurrec- | 
tion. f recollect nothing of the kind. If the gen- 
tleman thinks he can find such, I have no doubt 
the files of the Chicago Demoerat are open to him, 
and I advise him to subseribe for it. 

Mr. MILES. Now, I would put this to any | 
fair-minded human being in all the length and | 
breadth of the civilized world. Ifa paper openly 
proclaims that a man who incites a slave to mur- || 
der his master; who secretly goes into a slave 
State, and accumulates arms of a murderous de- 
scription to be put into the hands of slaves tor the 
purpose of enabling them to butcher their mas- || 
ters—if, I say, a paper will proclaim that such a 
man is a hero and a martyr, does it Mot directly 
incite others to pursue the same course of hero- 
ism, in order to reach the same glorious crown of 
martyrdom?. [Applause.] 

Mr. FARNSWORTH, 
the same thing. Governor Wise declared that 
John Brown was the gamest man he ever saw. 


Mr. MILES. Was not Dick Turpin, the high- | 


Governor Wise did || 


wayman, whose history we have all read in owr jj è 


youth, quite as game a man as old John Brown? 
(Laughter.] Robin Hood was as game a man, | 
and so was Little John, Mere physical courage | 
is no such great virtue, Lt is the want of itwhich | 
makes the poliroon and coward. Physical cour- | 
age is not enough to make a hero of a misereant | 
who violates all law. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 1 have said that I was 
not aware that the Chicago Demoeratindorsed the 
act of John Brown. On the conti 1 think be 
disapproved of it. Ihave no question of it. But 
I say that very likely the Chicago Democrat may 
have said that John Brown was a hero from his 
stand-point; and in that, he said nothing more | 
than Governor Wise substantially said, when he 
declared that John Brown was a brave man; that 
he would take his word and rely on his truth for 
anything; that he was the gamest man he ever 
saw. : 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Williny colleague yield | 
me the Hoor for a moment? i 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. [eannot. 

Mr, PRYOR, I desire to make a correction of 
the statement which the gentleman has just mad 
inadvertently, no doubt, The language which ; 
he imputes to Goyernor Wise in indorsing the | 
moral character of John Brown, never did fall from | 


| Says, that statement has been authoritatively con- 


| mstitution of the South. 
| tion: 


} secures the bulwarks of social conservatism, that inspires 


| toc 


| the 


: who were engaged in a piratiical raid upon a ii 


his lips, and never could fall from his lips.. The i 
thing has been authoritatively contradicted over 
and over again. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. If, as the gentleman | 


tradicted, I have never seen the contradiction. 

I wish now to proceed with Black Diamonds, 
and it comes in here very wellin connection with 
John Brown. In letter ten of this book, written 
from Washington city, in 1858, he speaks of the 
raid of William Walker into Nicaragua, in con- 
nection with the extension of what he calls ‘ the 
> He asks this ques- 


“Shall the institution, which has built up the commerce 
and industry of such large portions of the civilized world, 
that has so identified itseif with the progress of the age, that 
is so beneficent to national sirength and character, that 


with independence, refines the soul, and nourishes a grace- 
ful pride; shall an institution at once so powerful and so 
polishing be condemned to extinction, or shall it continue 
to flourish and gather strength and beneficence in the com- | 
ing time? | 

€ One step toward the accomplishment of this destiny, | 
one advance toward the rearing of that great southern em- 
pire whose seat is eventually to be in Central America, and 
whose boundaries are to inclose the Gulfof Mexico, was the 
memorable expedition of William Walker to Nicaragua, 
invited there by one of its revolutionary chiefs. 

“The objects of that expedition, my dear ©., were for || 
a long time extensively misunderstood. They are now 
being apprehended by the northern people ; they were long 
ago appreciated by the people of the South. it was to 
found, in a gloricus land of promise, the institutions of the 
South, to extend them to otherinvi countries of Spani: 
America, and, on the doubly-seecured foundation of the 
institutions, and of military ideas of government, to builg 
up the great tropical empire of Americe 
This t idea, I have reason to believe, was conceived | 
um Walker. Regardless of the clamors j 
of the world, he pursued, in reserve, though with a burn- | 
ing spirit, the single object to which he devoted fortune, 
life, and honor. And while that world was regarding his |i 
expedition as a short-sighted and rapacious conquest, a i 
more raid, a vulgar seizure of a nation’s territory, he, in 
cret, had undertaken one of the grandest schemes ever | 
t afoot in the western world. é i 
€ Crushed may be all the aspirations of one individual. 
But the idea of empire conceived by an unfortunate leader 
ean never die from the hearts of the South. Ever perpet- |! 
uated and ever living, it will seek its accomplishment on | 
and on, perseveringly and at the last irresistibly. ‘Ehis, | 
dear C., is a serious truth; and the American people of a 
sections, of all countries, and of both continents, might as 
well accept the manifest destiny of u great, slave southern 
empire in the tropics of the western hemisphere. 

“We have the strange, prophetic words of Walker him- ! 
self, wheu surrounded by his enemies, indicating the end, | 
and prompting the southern heart to its consummation. ; 
‘These words, dear C., i recite as those of a mun, who, 
whatever the errors of the head, was yet a hero in his 
heart. 

“é Tn such a war as they are now waging against us, there 
can be but one result. ‘They may destroy my whole force 
—2 circumstance 1 deem almost or quite impossible ; they 
may kill every American now in Nicaragua ; but the seed 
is sown, and not all the forces of Spanish America can | 
prevent the fruit from coming to maturity. The more sav 
age the nature of the war they wage against us, the more 
certain the result, the more terrible the consequences. I 
may not live to see the end, but I feel that my county 
men will not permit the result to be doubtful. 4 know th 
tie hovor and the inter of the great country, whi 
te of the foreign s e I am engaged in, I stili love 
ail my own, are involved in the present strugsic. That | 
honor must be preserved inviolate, and those int must ; 
tlously inaiatained. Nothing but our own sense of į 
ice of the cause we are er ed in, and of its import- 
the country of our birth, nas cnabled us to struge! 
far as We have done. We may perish in the wo 
we have undertaken, and our cause may be for a time lost; 
but it we fall,we feel it is in the path of honor. And what | 
is life, or what is success, in comparison With the conscious- | 
ness ot having performed a duty, and of having coSperated, | 
no matter how slightly, in the cause of ituprevement and | 
> 
tiful, glorious 
ra heroism—utt 


They are the words of |; 
hero, and uttered by him |] 
aronud the pathway 
countrymen wiil s 
itie-fei 
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he blood 


we 
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ouchiding por- | 
ss that Í jave 


- for a moment, dea 
on of thar i 
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litte estimation 
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ard, whether i 
the endid montu- |: 
grave of self-deyo- 


E. A. T- 
sq Aew York.” 


Here we have William Walker and his party, | 
neighboring and friendly nation, indorsed by the 


Washington Constitution, by the New York Her- 
ald, by the New York News, and by a whole host !i 


| Dixon’s linc. 


Mr. COBB. Iam a Demoerat. Will the gen- 
tleman ict me speak for my constituents upon that 
subject? I deprecated the movement of William 
Walker on every stump in my State. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I cannot yield to the 
gentleman; for { do not think that when he speaks 
against William Walker he speaks for the State 
of Alabama. If F recollect aright, when this sub- 
ject was under discussion two years ago, a large 
number of the members of Congress from his sec- 
tion of the country, and especially from the State 
of Alabama, indorsed the act of William Walker 
entirely. 

Mr. COBB. I deprecated the movement all 
along, and I know of no member from Alabama 


| except one who approved of it 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. This book does in- 
dorse the raid of William Walker, and it is in- 
dorsed by the Washington Constitution, the New 
York Herald, and other leading Democratic or- 


2ans. 
> Mr. BONHAM. Who did the New York 


į Herald support for President at the last election? 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. The Herald has been. 
the mouthpiece of Mr. Buchanan since his elec- 
tion, 

Mr. McKEAN. Willthe gentleman from IHi- 
nois yield the floor for a ballot for Speaker ? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Not now; I prefer to 
goon. This book calls William Walker a hero, 
and gentlemen of the Democratic party on this 
floor and in the Senate called William Walker a 
hero; he hag been so represented at the South; 
he has been feted and feasted, he has been exalted 
and almost deified in certain sections of the coun- 
try for this raid which he made upon a friendly 
nation, with which we were at peace 

Mr. COBB. Does not the gentleman know 
that that expedition of Walker was conceived in 
New York, and that three fourths of the men who 


| went with him went from the North? 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. I have not heard what 
the gentleman has said. I cannot yield further 
or į shall never gct through, and I know the dis- 
position of the Fouse to proceed to a ballot. 

Mr. LAMAR. Wil the gentleman from Hli- 
nois yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi if he will not occupy too 
much time. 

Mr. LAMAR. Iwill notdoso. [wish to say, 
Mr. Clerk, for myself, that I think the gentleman 
is not pursuing acourse of argument which is fair 
—certainly, he is pursuing one more ingenious 
than fair. I desire to say, sir, and in this { speak 
only for myself, not for my State, that I am op- 
posed to the rcopening of the slave trade, and that 
l kave always been opposed to fillibustering. But 
I desire to give the gentleman the entire benefit of 
his whole argument. Now, for the sake of the 
argument, we will suppose that the South does 
wish to reopen the slave trade, and that. she does 
view with some complacency Walker’s irruption 
into Nicaragua. [say that, for the sake of argu- 
ment, I will suppose all that; and I ask the gentle- 
man if there is in that view of the case any attack 
upon the North? Does the bringing of negroes 
from Africa into the South upheave the bosom of 
northern society, or threaten the oxistence of her 
institutions? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 


fir. Clerk 


Mr. LAMAR. Jusi one moment longer, sir. 
ore g WO Ssecuons, ONE North—making 


attack upon the d 
all it,) and 
ordon of 


, (I care not what 
rround itwith a 
vowed object of 
ninilating i mestie institu- 
ier seeking colonization and empire 
in a manner not inconsistent with the rights or 
interests ofa single freeman north of Mason and 
You need not make disclaimers. 
i was upon the floor of the Senate when your 
grcat leader, Witiiam H. Sewarp, announced 


attempting to s 


h tk 


' that startling programme of anti-slavery senti- 
n mont and action against the South—against a 


people whom he is bound by all the obligations 


i which honor can impose to love and protect; a 


programme that fell with stunning cffect upon the 
mind of the whole people of the country; when 
he declared that as soon as this Administration 
passed away, thisanti-slavery sentiment would get 
possession of the machinery of the Government; 
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would remodel the Supreme Court in order that 
its decisions should no longer confirm to us what 
we believe to be the constitutional rights of the 
South; and, sir, in his exultation, he exciaimed— 
for ! heard him myself—that he hoped to see the 
day when there would not be the foot-print of a 
single slave upon this continent. And when he 
uttered this atrocious sentiment, his form seemed 
to dilate, his pale, thin face, furrowed by the lines 


of thought and evil passions, kindled with malig- | 


nant triumph, and his eye glowed and glared upon 
southern Scnators as though the fires of hell were 
burning in his heart. [Applause in the galleries.] 

Mr. FARNSWORTH, (carnestly.) God grant 
that I, too, may see the day when the foot of a 
slave will not rest on this continent! 

Mr. BONHAM, (in his seat.) You will never 
SCO UL. 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. So far’as that senti- 
ment is concerned, every patriot should love and 
yenerate it. Ttwas uttered by George Washing- 
ton, who declared that so far as he was concerned, 
his vote never should be wanting to bring about 
at state of things. That is what Thomas Jef- 
rsson hoped. That was the sentiment of Mad- 
ison, and of nearly all the fathers. It was the 
doctrine of the men who created this glorious 
Republic. And the gentleman from Mississippi 
mistakes the inspired light which emanates from 
the altar of the most high God for the fires of 
hell. That, sir, is the conflict which is foreshad- 
owed in the Richmond Enquirer. Sir, I indorse 
that sentiment. But, by that, E do not indorse 
John Brown’s raid, nor [Helper’s book. should 
be very sorry, indecd, to hear any man in my 
section of the country say that he did not hope 
to live to see the day when the last slave shall be 
rid of his shackles in America. 

A Member. Thai day will never come. 


Mr, FARNSWORTH. And that this glorious 


country may repose in peace and prosperity— į; 


truly, 
© Theo land of the free and the home of the brave.” 


Mr. REAGAN. Task the gentleman to allow 
me a word right here. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. No, excuse me; F shall 
never get through if I yield further. But right 
here, Mr. Clerk, as I have been asked in regard 
to the fugitive slave law, I am perfectly willing, 
as an individual and as a member of the House 
of Representatives, to answer. One of my col- 
leagues, the other day, inaspcech upon this floor 
declared that the Republican party in Hlinois re- 
fused to catch fugitive slaves. He said they left 
that work for the Democrats to do; that the Re- 
publicans called iv the dirty work of the Demo- 
cratic party, and that the Democratic party in 
Illinois were willing to do that kind of dirty work. 
Sir, he spoke truly when he said that. But sir, 
when the Republicans of Ilinois say they will 
join in no hue and cry for catching men and wo- 
men on their way from slavery, they do not thereby 
say that they will stand out in resistance to the 
law. But they will leave the dirty work of catch- 
ing slaves to the Democrats. I would like to ask 
any southern man in this House whether he 
would be willing to turn out and catch a fugitive 
slave for anybody ? 

A Memper. Yes. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I ask my colleague 
whether he is opposed to the execution of the 
fugitive slave law. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH.  Ibclieve that in some 
portions of the lower section of the State of H- 
linols, sometimes known as Egypt, they are in 
the habit of catching black men, and instead of 
waiting for advertisements for runaway slaves, 
they put them in jail and advertise for runaway 
masters. 

Mr. LOGAN. I represent that portion of 
southern Illinois called Egypt, and when any man 
asserts that the people of Egypt are in the habit 


of dealing with fugitive slaves contrary te law, | 


he says what 1s wholly faise. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. [did not understand 
the gentleman. 

Mr. LOGAN. Isay thatany man who asserts 
that the people of southern Illinois arrest fugitive 
slaves and detain them in violation of law, he 
states that which is wholly. untrue. - 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. The remark of the 


| 
i 
1 
i 


t 


| My. FARNSWORTH. 


i Mr. FARNSWORTH. 


| 
| 


7 
i genileman is wholly gratuitous. I have not sald 
' that they have done anything in violation of law. 
: Mr. LOGAN. IJ understood the gentleman to 
! say they had taken mon out of the State in viola- 
i tion of law. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I have not so stated. 
Mr. LOGAN. Now, just one word. 

: My. FARNSWORTH. Excuse me, if you 
please. I said that in some portions of the State 
of Ulinois, as I heard through the newspapers, 
at Jonesboro’, I believe, or in the neighborhood, 
certainly in the county, some colored men were 
captured and their masters advertised for, and in 


1; the meantime the negroes were put in jail until 


| they could find their masters. A gentleman says 
| that was right. 

| Mr LOGAN. Now, let me say a word. 

ĮI cannot yield. — 
Mr. LOGAN. If you will allow me, I will 


| explain the facts of that case. 


| purpose. 

| Mr. LOGAN. These are the facts, and I tell 
i the gentleman that I indorse the action of the 
| people in reference to the maticr. A fugitive 
slave was captured and taken out of jail on a writ 
| of habeas corpus, by a man of the name of B. G. 
| Roots, of Perry county, in my district. He was 
pi 


brought before onc of the judges of the supreme 
court, in Ottawa 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. ‘That is not the case 
I refer to. Edecline to yicld. You explained 
that the other day in your speech, 

Mr. LOGAN. F will explain the matter to 
which the gendeman refers. I say he was res- 
| cued by the Republicans from the marshal. Some- 

time afterwards, } understand that two negroes 
were arrested near the town of Jonesboro’, forty 
miles distant from where I reside; and in order 
; to prevent their rescue in the same manner by 
‘the Republicans, they were detained until their 
masters were notified and came for them. fin- 
dorse that act. E think they were right in so 
‘notifying their masters and delivering them up; 
! and our people will still continue to do so. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. You indorse them, 
do you? 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. And their masters 
were advertised for? Well, John Randolph once 
said, that if Virginia did not get rid of her slaves, 
the time would come when the tables would be 


| 
| 
i 
| 


away masters, 
out there in southern Ilinois. 
and in this I speak for the entire Republican party 
in Illinois, and not only for them, but, to the 
credit of human nature and manhood be it spoken, 
for alarge portion of the Democrats in my part of 
the State, that they will not step one inch—not 


them back into slavery. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Will the gentleman allow 
me to interrupt him. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
respectfully. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. 
question. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Idecline respectfully, 
i but percemptorily. 1 shall never get through un- 
less I am permitted to go on. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. You asked questions o 
this side of the House. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I have got through 
with that subject. I was saying that the Repub- 
licans in Tlinois, in taking the position I have 
mentioned, that they would not, in the way I have 
stated, exccute the fugitive slave law, do not there- 
by authorize armed resistance to it. 

A Memper. They adopt the policy of masterly 
inactivity. : 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. A gentleman on my 
right says “ masterly inactivity 3 2 Yes, sir, J ac- 
ceptthatword. It isa masterly inactivity, and in 
that respect we are willing to remain ina state of 
masterly inactivity. So far as I am concerncd, I 
believe the present fugitive slave law is unconsti- 
tutional; 1 always believed it to beso. I believe 
itis inhuman in many of its provisions, but Lam 
not in favor of an armed resistance’ to it, and I 
will not step out of my way to assist in the cap- 
ture of any fugitive slave. 


Mr. BARKSDALE. Let me ask a question. 


No, sir. f decline, 


I desire to ask you a 


Fa 


i 


I will yield for that | 


one inch will they budge—for the purpose of cap- | 
turing men, women, or children, and sending | 


turned, and the slaves would advertise for run- |! 
And that is what they are doing | 
Now, sir, I say, ` 


l 


E 


Mr. FARNSWORTH; Tåeclineto yields on 
for all, I decline. Tsay wewill not perform these 
offices inthe North; offices which, inthe southern 
States, are. performed: by constables. and: bloods: 
hounds, we leave in the North’ to -be. performed: 
by Democrats. You can take your fugitive slayeg,, 
if you can get them, but we will not help yor 

r. BARKSDALE. Then you arc-not: 
ing to obey the Constitution:of the country 

Mr. FARNSWORTH... I deny that the Con 
stitution imposes any obligation upon me-that E 
am not ready to perform.: : D n i pat 

Mr. BARKSDALE. You will violate the Cons 
stitution you take an oath to support, because 
that Constitution provides for therendition ‘of 
fugitive slaves. You declare that you will not 
obey that requirement, and to that extent you 
violate your oath. [Applause.] 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I say to the gentle- 
man that the Constitution nowhere provides that 
I shall render up fugitive slaves. : 

Mr. BARKSDALE. It provides. for the ren- 
dition of fugitive slaves. Youare a citizen ofthe 
country, and bound to obey it and carry out. its 

rovisions; and unless’you do it you are a traitor. 

Applause and hisses in the galleries.] : 

The CLERK. The Clerk feels himself com- 
pelled to order the Sergeant-at-Arms, upon the 
next occurrence of applause in the: galleries, to 
clear them and to.close the doors. fanny 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I have already said 
that I declined to yield the floor to these. inter- 
ruptions. , : 

r. BARKSDALE. I do not desire to inter- 
rupt the gentleman any further. I have said alt 
I desired. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. The Constitution pro- 
vides that no person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, flecing to another, 
shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such service or labor; 
| but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due—upon 
proper proof, of course. That provision of the 
Constitution does not make it my duty, as a citi- 
zen of Illinois, to hunt these men down; and where 
you provide, by congressional enactment, for the 
rendition of such fugitives, you provide officers 
whose duty it is to execute such lew. Let them 
do it; but I tell gentlemen that when they come 
to my door and ask me to turn out and chase one 
of these men, Vl spurn them. I tell them they 


r! 


do not know the character of the man they ask. 
I tell them that never, so sp me God, will I put, 
or assist to put, the shackles upon a human 
being who has committed no crime; never. 1 
leave that. “ dirty work’ for the Democratic party 
of my State. 

Mr. WELLS. I appeal to the gentleman from 
Illinois to give way for the purpose of taking & 
vote. [Cries of “No!” “Nol”? upon the Dem- 
ocratic side; and ‘Go on !”’ from the Republicans. ] 

The CLERK. Docs the gentleman from Hli- 
nois yield? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
yield now. 

I have shown you, Mr. Clerk, that however 
cloguent those gentlemen may be in the denun- 
ciation of the raid of John Brown into Virginia, 
we have an offset in their approval of the raid 
of Walker into Nicaragua, which is indorsed. by. 
the Democratic organ in this city, by the New 
York Herald, and other distinguished Democratic 
papers. 

Now, sir. we have listened for three weeks to 
threats of disunion from the other side of the 
House; we have even had threats from Demo- 
cratic newspapers in this city, that if this House 
organize by the election of a Republican Speaker, 
they would dissolve this Union. 1 send to the 
desk, and ask the Clerk to read, a paragraph 
which I cut from the Washington States. 


The Clerk read the paper, as follows: 


“The South is to be driven to madness by Sewarp and 
his stipendiaries. She is to be deliberately insulted from 
day to day by the arch enemies of the Constitution. : The 
very act of its organization, as attempted, is in flagrant hos- 
tility to all that she cherishes most dearly—all that is worth 
anything to her upon carth. a 

č But we are for forbearing, for submitting to all that can 
be submitted to with honor, yet awhile—perbaps a very 
little while--longer.. If Joun Snerwan is elected, it will 
be an insult and injury of so outrageous.a character to the 
slaveholding States, that they must regard the fatal hour to 
their repose as having arrived. i | ' 

«Phe substantiation of the irrépressible conflict can be 


No, sir; I will not 
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no worse... That deed.will forge our chains, and only a 
fow méontlis—a short year, at most—will elapse until they 
arcfriveted upon us. : 
“We beseech our friends to commit no overt act, what- 
ever the provocation except downright insult, unti Helpers 
rother is placed within three degrees, by virtue of 
Office, of the Presidency. Their course will then be 
wand casy. They cannot be expected, by the most 
confid of the North, to suffer conspirators to control 
théir destinies. Abolition insurrectionists must not rule 
southern. patriots. . ‘Resistance to such tyrants would be 
obediénes to God.’ i 


~ E The Old Dominion is prepared. As her Henry went, |; 
ih bursting.the shackles with which England bad fettered 
her,-so wilt her sons—so will every truc-hearted southern 
son—-now.go in severing the ties which unite them with 
the pened majorities which control the northern | 
ales. 

«Thera seems to bo- a predetermination on the part of 
the Sewardites. to force the observance of this right of ex- 
treme necessity upon the slavehoiding States. Let them 
beware! “Let them beware! If Congress Hall is to be 
converted inton abolition arena, for realizing the objects 
aimed at by the indorsers of the Helper manifesto, it may 
result that the ‘distance is but short from the Capitol to 
the Tarpoian Rock.’ ? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. There we have the 
distinct assertion that Virginia is prepared, in 
case of the cleetion of Foun Suerwanas Speaker | 
of this House, to dissolve her connection with the | 
Union; and that, too, by a Democratic organ in | 
the city, of Washington. : 

A gentleman by my side says itisa Dovaias 
organ. 1 havo heard it so stated before; and I| 
know that two years ago this winter it was so in- 
dorsed by Douaras conventions and papers in 
Illinois. 

Mr. ADRAIN. So far as omy khowledge cx- 
tends, it is not a Dovauas organ, and docs not 
speak for Judge Dovaezas. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. {t professes to speak | 
for Virginia. i} 

Mr. BOTELER. Virginia is here to speak | 
for.herself, Sherecognizes no organ outside of our | 
limits, She is here, and ready to speak for herself. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. . T should be very glad 
to hear the members of Congress from Virginia 
denounce that article, As I said, it professes to 
speak for Virginia. 

Mr. LEAKE. Will the gentleman yicld? f 

Mr: FARNSWORTH. 1 have refused other |! 
gentomen, and { must decline, unless the gentle- | 
man wishes to deny the organ. 

Mr. LEAKE. Twill indorse nothing without 
reading it, as that gentleman did in the case of the 
Helper pamphlet, 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I wish now to pro- || 
ceed to the discussion of two or three other quos- | 
tions, to. which I alluded when [ first took the | 
floor. The questions which will come before the | 
House for its legislation, and in which the coun- 
ty, and especially my section of the country, are | 

j 


vastly interested, are not the Helper book, or the | 
raid of John Brown into Virgi 
other questions, and foremost among these Imay | 
mention the pr tion of American commerce. | 
Lrepresent a district which is vastly interested in ; 


einia. There are | 


ne 


asiy 
this subject, and there are other géntlemen upon | 
this floor who represent districts which have an j 
equal interest in it; and J put it to those gentle- | 
men whether they are willing so to organize this | 
House that the committees shall be so stocked | 
i 
\ 
4 
į 
| 


S 


and constituted that the rivers and harbors of the | 
West shall have no protection whatever? 
- Daring the last session of Congress, a bill was | 
presented in this House fora smali appropriation 
to finish the cutting of the channel over the St. 
Clair flats. On the question of taking that bill || 
outof Commiitice of the Whole on the state of the 
Unión, both of the candidates from the State of | 
Virginia, (Mossrs. Bococx and Muitisow,} v 
found voting in the negative, as Mr. MiLLso 
also voted on its passage; and, on the passage of 
the appropriation for the Chicago light-house and <; 
pier, these gentlemen were also voting againstus. © 
There is another question in which the North- 
wost—-indeed the whole country—is deeply inter- |} 
ested; and I wish to put that to those gentlemen | 
who represent the States of Californiaand Oregon. | 
I refer lo the Pacific railroad. On the reference of ;! 
the President’s message last Congress, it was H 
moved by the gentleman from Missouri, (Mr. || 
Paes.) who was a friend of the measure, thata || 
special committee of fifteen be appointed, to whom | 
sh | 
| 
| 
l 


ould be referred so much of the message and 
accompanying papers as referred to the Pacific 
railroad. “In moving the resolution, he expressly | 
stated that his object was to get a committee that 
would be favorable to the objects for which it was 


| that enterprise. 


i the & 


-came inte this House, and a resolution was of- | 


Hare | 
i Hou: 


» John Brown will not come before the House and 


l believe that every seith 


ing 


House? 


| mont and killing off of all these great questions 
i that interest the country? 


to be raised. On that question being taken by 
yeas and nays, the votes of these two Virginia 
gentlemen were recorded in the negative, After 
the resolution was adopted, and the committce 
was appointed, the gentleman who is now the 
chief candidate of the Democratic party (Mr. MiL- | 
son] was placed on that committee, and it was 
well known that in his constitutional scruples he 
opposed the whale matter of governmental aid to 


Now, I understand that the Pacific States are 
chiefly interested in this question. it is the great 
overshadowing interest with them. It rises above | 
all others. Shall they have communication with į 
the Atlantic by railroad? Will these genticmen, | 
will other gentlemen from the Northwest, vote for 
a Speaker who will, according.to party tactics in 
this House and the Scnate, constitute the com- 
mittees so as to throttle and strangle at its birth 
this Pacific railroad ? 

Sir, there is another question—the quesiion of | 
cheap posta Tt is well known that, during the 


y 
W: 


S ; 
last session of Congress, the Senate ingratted on 


st Office appropriation bill a provision in- 
the rates of postage. When that bill 


creasing 
fered that it was an invasion of ileges of 
the House for the Senate to originate a measure | 
of that kind, both the gentlemen from Virginia | 
voted against that resolution—voted that it was 
not a violation of the privileges of the House; 
and, in the Senate of the United States, both the 
Senators from Virginia voted to increase the raies 
of postage. 

Sir, my cousticients, and the ; 
Northwest in mass, Democrats asw 
heans opposed to the increase of i i 
postage. tiisa great, an important, ques ; 
them, We of the North are in the habit | 
lettersand reading letters. We read n | 
Our people universally take newspapers | 
versally correspond with their friends. Now, F) 
wish to know whether the members of Congress 
from the Northwest are disposed to vote for aj 

| 
1 
1 
| 
| 
t 


man as Speaker who is in favor of increasing 
the rates of postage, and of thereby imposing an 
onerous burden upon their constituents ? 
These are questions of vital importance; they 
sing questions; they will come before ti 
id before the Senate. The question of ' 


1 


Senate. The question as to whether Helper’s 
book is a good, bad, or indifferent pamphlet, will | 
not come before Congress. But these questions 
as to rivers and harbors, as to postage, as to the 
Pacific railroad, and as to homesteads, will come 
before us. How is the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Mitison] in regard to a homestead bil? 

A Democratic Member. Against it. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Previscly; he voted | 
against the homestead bill last session, and is we 
known to be opposed to it. A homestead bill is 
of some earthly use; it is of great Importance to 
the people of Hlinois, Wisconsin, Lowa, Minne 
sota, the entire Northwest, and the country gen 
erally. We of the West have felt the evils im- 
posed on us by non-resident speculators on our 
soil. We know that it retards the settlement of | 
the country and its development. 


We believe 
that the division of the public lands, into home- 
steads to bo set apart for actual settlers who shall 
til the soil for themselves and posterity, will de- 
velop the wealth and strength ofthe country. Wo: 
ox on the public soil of the | 
United Siates an two soldiers inastand- | 
ormy: and that the best standing army we can 
the United Siates isa hardy, strong, in- 
$ chigent ycomanry. We believe that | 
these people can never be so patriotic, never have : 
the same love of country, when they are tilling | 
the land that does not belong to them, as those : 
who till their own land. Now, Task these Dem- 
oerats from the Nerthwest,and from the Pacitic 
whether they will vote for a candidate for Speaker | 
who will throttle this measure also? Or will they | 
vote for the candidate who is in favor of home- 
steads, in favor of cheap postage, in favor of pro- 
tection to commerce, in favor of all those ques- ; 
tions, and of all that policy which is of practical | 
Is it profitable for this House to standoff | 
and war on this miserable, contemptible question | 
about Helper’s book, to the neglect and abandon- | 


Sir, I am happy to say, that the candidate ofthe 
Republican party for Speaker is in favor of home- 
steads for actual settlers; in favor of cheap post- 
age for the people; in favor of protecting the com- 
merce, not only of the Northwest, where he re- 
sides, but of the whole country; and in favor of 
the Pacific railroad. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, who is the candidate of the Democracy, is 
opposed to every one of these measures. 

We are told by gentlemen upon the other side 
of the House that the Republican party is a see- 
tional party, and that it does not agree upon cér- 
tain questions. How ts it with the Democracy? 
Do they agree upon these questions which I have 
just been discussing? How is it that we area 
sectional party? We are not sectional upon these 

uestions, for they are as wide and deep as the 
whole land; they concern the people of the whole 
country. 

i yesterday heard the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Kerrr] maken appeal to gentic- 
men upon both sides of the House from the south- 
ern States, who are not strictly members of the 
Democratic party—io the Opposition, as he calicd 
them—to come to the assistance of the Democrats 
in electing a Speaker. That gentleman may be 
denominated the lion of South Carolina, he usu- 
ally roars so loudly and fiercely, but yesterday 
he “roared him as gently as a sucking dove,” in 
his appeals to gentlemen in different parts of the 
House to come to the rescue and agree upon 
some compromise candidate. [Laughter.] 1 com- 

the gentleman the little wooing song of 
er 


OS 


ne into my parlor, said the spider to the fly.’? 
Why, these gentlemen upon the 


oti of the House have been appealing, day 


“after day, to cvery man from the slave States, to 


come up and act in a body in the election of 
Speaker. You hear no such appeals from us— 
none whatever. But if southern men unite upon 


| a single candidate, then they are sectional, and so 


present themselves before the country. 
Sectional! The gentlemen on the other sid: 
first nominated Mr. Bococx, of Virginia, for 
Speaker. When he declined, they scattered their 
votes; they coquetted a little with gentlemen from 
the North; they voted a little for the gentleman 
from Indiana, (Mr. Davis,] and for my colleague 
over the way, (Mr. Crurrvanp:] they coquetted 
a little with them, and with A, B, C, and D; but 
I knew they would never unite upon such a man— 
not they; the only man they can unite upon is a 
strait-backed Democrat who stands upon the Vir- 
aia resolutions of ’98; he must be against com- 
merce, against cheap postage, against everything 
in God’s world which is of any earthly use to the 
people: if he only lives in Virginta, aud indorses 
the resolutions of “98, they will unite on him, and, 
as a body, they will vote for na other man. 
Sectional! ‘What part of the policy of the Re- 
publican party is sectional, E would like to know? 
What have they ever done that was sectional? 
Nothing. Idefy gentlemen to point to a single 
act, or to a single resolution in any platform of 
the Republican party of the United States, which 
is sectional. We make no appeals to gentlemen 
to come up to the support of a sectional candidate. 
Mr. Clerk, a few words now in regard to the 
dissolution of the Union, and Iam donc. We 
have been threatened with a dissolution of the 
Union. Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
have announced that they believe their States are 
ready for a dissolution of the Union, in case we 
clecta Republican President ofthe United States— 
some have sald if Mr. Sewarp is clected, and 
others have said if any man who stands on our 


platform is cleeted. 
Sir, this threat hasalways met us just before a 


residential clection. They are in the habit of 
ing up the country into an intense state of 
excitement on the question of disunion just be- 
forc a presidential clection, and then it dies out. 
Jt reminds me of the story of the doctor. A quack 
doctor was called to see a man who was attacked 
with some sortof disease or other, I do not know 
what, and the doctor did not know either; but he 
told his patient that he would give him a certain 
medicine that would throw him into fits, and he 
said that he was “ hell on fits.” [Laughter.] So 
with these Democratic politicians just before a 
presidential clection. They always try to give the 
country some sort of medicine that will throw it 
into fits. They are hell on fits. [Great laugh- 
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ter.] They are now at work trying to throw the 
country into fits, and they are succeeding pretty 
well. “They threw New York into fits the other 
day, and they threw Boston into fits, and they 
had to call on Everett, and Cushing, and some of 
-the rest of the old nurses, to cure the country of 
the fits. [Laughter.] They stirred up some of the 
merchants in the city of New York to sign calls 
for meetings to save the Union, and then those 
merchants mark their names on the call and send 
it down to the southern merchants, with whom 
they are in the habit of dealing, to show that 
theyare sound on the **goosequestion.”’ [Laugh- 
ter.| That is their policy. : 

Now, Mr. Clerk, P havs no fear of a dissolution 
of the Union—none in the world, I may be mis- | 
taken. It may be gentlemen are sincere and do 
mean to dissolve the Union. i do not know 
whether they do or not; but some how or other 
this threat: has been so often repeated that I have 
got so that [have no fear. But if gentlemen are | 
really determined to dissolve the Union, I beg | 
them to do it whilst James Buchanan is President. | 
Do not lct us have the disgrace of the secession 
of a single State from this Union under a Repub- 
lican President. Let James Buchanan have that 
disgrace with the rest. {Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Clerk, we have endured the disgrace 
and mortification and disgust of the Administra- 
tion of James Buchanan, and we have made an 
exhibition, it seems to me, of long-suffering com- 
passion and steady unflinching bravery, such as 
has never before been exhibited in the United 
States. [Laughter.] Now, if we could stand that 
infliction, cannot you on the other side stand the 
infliction of a Republican President? [Cries of 
“ No!”] Gentlemen say no. Now, Iam inclined 
to think that they will do it. J am really inclined | 
to think so. If you elect a Democrat next year, | 
we do not intend to dissolve the Union. 1 do not 
care who he may be, whether Hunrer, or Sri- | 
DELL, or Doveras, or anybody in the nation, we | 
still will not dissolve the Union. We will try to 
take care of the country; we will not dissolve the 
Union even then. | 

A gentleman says we want to get control of the | 
purse. Yes, sir; we will take care of the purse; 
and that, permit me to say, is where your great 
trouble is. You do not want to give up the purse. 
{Laughter.] It is said that ‘the soul and body 
writhe not more at parting than greatness going 
off.’ So it may be said of gentlemen who have | 
set their fingers upon that tender nerve in the | 
political anatomy which leads to the purse—they | 
will not let go if they can possibly avoid it. But 
wait until we elect a Republican’ President, and | 
you will have to let go; and if we squander more 
of the people’s moncy than this Administration 
of James Buchanan has if the last four years, I 
hope you will never let us elect another Repub- 
lican President. 

Dissolve the Union because a majority of the 
people of the United States, in a constitttional, 

caceable manner, elect a man as President of the 
United States! How is that? Do we rule in this | 
country by majorities or minorities? What was 
the intention of the framers of this Government? 

Mr. MILES. If the gentleman will allow me, 
my opinion is that the intent of the framers of | 
this Government was, that the purpose of the 
Constitution was to restrain majoritics and protect i 
Minorities in their rights against the encroach- 
ments of majorities. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. The Constitution has | 
no where provided that minorities shall rule. Is 
there any such constitutional provision? 

Mr. MILES. Certainly not. i 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Now, Mr. Clerk, as | 
J said before, we shall not dissolve this Union if | 
they elect a Democratic President, and they shall 
not dissolve the Union’ if we elect a Republican 
President. That is all there is abcut it. For 
myself I should feel right bad if you should elect a 
Democratic President; I should feel extremely 
provoked; but I should try to stand it; and if we 
elect Sewarp, or any other Republican, would | 
not you stand it? [Laughter.] Certainly you 
would. The pcople of the United States will take 

` care of the interests of the country. Dissolve 
this Union! What would you do with the frag- 
ments? Dissolve the Union! How are you goling 
to do it? Are you going to divide the Mississippi | 


river? How much of it will you give to us up there || 


in the Northwest? (Laughter. ] 


j 


H 


| 
i 
| 
i 


| people from the pine regions of the district of the 
| gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lanrases] will 


| of the House, in reference to the proceedings of 


| spoken on the subject say they do not recollect | 


LP 


A southern Member. We will take all of it. 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. Don’t you think the 


go down with their rafts? Tam inclined to think 
the boys will go down when they choose to. 
Have you counted the cost to yourselves? You 
will have no fugitive slave law then, nor Demo- 
crats to exccute it. aN 

Whatare you going to do with Yankee Doodle? 
Will you divide that, too? [great laughter;] and 
the 4th of July? What are you going to do with 
the grave and memory of Washington, and of 
those other noble men who fought side by side 
with him the battles of the Revolution, and who 
now sleep beneath the free sods of the North? 
Dissolve the Union! In God’s name, Jet us hear 
no more of this miserable, craven croaking about 
the dissolution of the Union’ because of John 
Brown’s raid or Helper’s book. Has it never 
occurred to these gentlemen here who fill the gal- 
leries of this House, these elaquers of disunion 
sentiments, these men who fil] the offices in this 
district, that in case of the dissolution of the 
Union, these marble palaces will become the abode 
of rats and bats? They will become stone quar- 
rics, where marble will be cheap. 

A Member. They are the abode of rats now. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Well, I want to put 
the rats out, or if we cannot exclude them, let us 
change them, and we may purify the atmosphere 
a littl. [Laughter.] Why, Mr. Clerk, this 
Union is not going to be dissolved by a little 

iece of fustian, nor by little discussions in this 
Jouse. You might as well talk of dissolving the 
everlasting hills, as to talk of dissolving the Union 
of these States. 

Chave now Mr. Clerk, occupied the attention 
of the House much longer than I intended. Tt | 
was my deliberate intention when { commenced 
speaking, not to be interrupted, but to say my 
say and take my scat. 1 owe the House my j 
most humble apology for having detained it so 
long, and my heartielt thanks for the attention it 
has bestowed. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, obtained the floor. 

Mr. CLEMENS, I move that there be a call 
of the House, with a view of taking a vote for 
Speaker. 

The CLERK. Docs the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Smiri] yicld the floor for that purpose? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. ido not. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Then, I ask the reporters 
of the Globe to take notice, that I have made the 
proposition, and that my colleague will not yield 
for that purpose. f 

Mr. ENGLISH. With the consent of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, I will say to the House 
that it is not my object to engage in this discus- 
sion, but merely to remark that [ heard, with sur- 
prise, the statement made by the gentleman from 
Ulinois, [Mr. Fanysworrn,] that he did not be- 
lieve any of his constituents sympathized with 
John Brown in his raid. into the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. Now, sir, if E am not very much 
mistaken, a meeting was held in the city where 
the gentleman resides, shortly after the unfortu- 
nate occurrence at Harper’s Ferry, inwhich strong 
sympathy was expressed for John Brown, and 
approbation for his conduct. 4f 1 am not mis- 
taken, there were citizens of Chicago, support- 
ers, no doubt, of the honorable member from that 
district, present at the meeting, and expressed. 
sentiments sympathizing with John Brown; and, 
if I recollect aright, the proceedings of the meet- 
ing were published in the Chicago papers. Has 
the gentleman forgotten these things? 

Wow, Mr. Clerk, let me remark that there 
seems to be an unaccountable defect of memory, | 
not only with the gentleman, but upon that side į 


this meeting at Chicago, and also in reference to 
the signing of the recommendation of the Helper 
book. I believe all the gentlemen who have 


signing that recommendation ; probably they might | 
have done it, but they have no recollection of the | 
fact. I submit that it isa little remarkable that : 
they all have such defective memorics. For the | 
purpose of refreshing the memory of the gentle- į 
man from Illinois, I send to the Clerk’s desk the i| 
roceedings of the mecting to which I have re- 
ferred, and ask that they may be read. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. [think the rentleman 


; therefore it need not surprise us that the 


has misunderstood me. . I did not design to state 
that no persons in my district sympathized’ with 
John Brown. I did design to state that there were 
no persons in my district who sympathized with 
theact.of John Brown. There were persons there, 
and all over the country, who sympathized -with 
Brown and with his intentions, but not with the 
manner in which he undertook to carty out those 
intentions. - wr aE te ie ad 
_ Mr. ENGLISH. Very well; I ask forthe read- 
ing of the proceedings of the meeting, which I 
think will show that the gentleman is mistaken. 

The Clerk read, as follows: . j E 

[From the Chicago Times, of Saturday;} ; 
Another Effort to Abolitionize Christianity—Northwestern 

Christian anti-Slavery Convention—What. Constitutes a 

Christian—The Christian Platform as “Adopted by the Ab- 

olitionists—Sunday Schools to be Abolitionized—Harper?s 

Ferry Insurrection Indorsed—Attempt to Canonize.Ossa- 

watomie Brown—Ain Oberlin Rescuer reveals some Se- 

erets—Civil War Boldly Advocated—~Treason to the Laws, 

a Virtue to Religion. 

By the word religion in the last of the above headings we 
do not refer to the religion of Christ. We refer only to that 
rabid theology inculeated by a class of men.who profess a 
higher regard and a greater Christian Jove for the African 
race than for people.of their own blood.and kindred. 

A convention of this class of religionists was held in this 
city yesterday, at the Congregational church edifice, corner 
of Green and West Washington streets.” About one hun- 
dred and fifty persons were in attendance, including a few 
negroes, a considerable number of women and (by vocal 
indications) numerous babics. 

The Rev. Joseph H. Payne, of Wisconsin, officiated, as 
presiding officer; Mr. Jacob Butler, of Iowa, as assistant 
presiding officer; the Rev. J. B. L, Soule and Mr. &. B. 
Jackson, as secretaries. ; 

The convention was opened with prayer, the whole Bur- 
den of which was the expression of love for the negro, and 
a very different sentiment for the man who happens to be 
the owner of a negro. 

Brother Blanchard, of Galesburg, congratulated the con- 
vention generally, and himself particularly, for having voted 
with the Republican party, which party, he said, repre- 
sented his views. A 

Brother Peck, onc of the Oberlin reseuers, entertained 


| the convention with a narrative of that event, which, he 
| said, impressed the Republicans with the sacredness of the 


mission of their party, (which mission, according to Brother 
Peck, must be the stealing of negro slaves, and setting the 
laws of the country at defiance.) He was proud to belong 
to such a party, a party based u pon the glorious declaration 
that all men are equal! He asked Brother Whipple how 
long it was since he rode twonty-four hours in the saddle 
to rescue some recaptured runaway slaves. 

Brother Whipple said it was about fifteen years, which 
indicates that Brother Whipple has been somewhat remisa 
of Jate in the Christian duty of violating the laws. 

The convention appointed a committee to report a plat- 
form, or declaration of Christian principles. Said commit- 
tec submitted the following : 

Articles of Religious Faith. 

1. Holding and treating human beings as property is a 
heinous sin against God, and a crime against man, which 
neither legislation nor the sanction of usage can justify. 

2. Christianity is the system appointed by God for the 
redemption of man from sin, and its consequent suffering, 
and is therefore the main reliance for the overthrow of 
slavery. 

3. The Church, as the embodiment of Christianity, is 
bound to espouse the cause of the oppressed, abjuring the 
spirit of caste, and “ remembering those in bonds as bound 
with them.?? 

4. The Church is under solemn obligations to rebuke all 


i who hold and treat men as property, by refusing to them 


Christian feHowship. 

5. The integrity and perpetuity of the Church are put in 
utmost peril whenever she apologizes for slavery or refuses 
to put herself in open opposition to it. 

6. The doctrine that men are bound to obey civil enact- 
ments which obviously contravene the plain requirements 


i of the law of God, is rank atheism, in that it dethrones God 
| asthe Supreme Lawgiver, and practically denies that right 


and wrong, holiness and sin are essential opposites. 

7. The fugitive stave act of 1850 is in conflict with the 
law of God, the rights of human nature, and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It isa disgrace to the statute- 
books ofa Christian people, and ought to be repealed. Obe. 
dicnce to it would be treason to God and man. 

& The African slave-trade is rightly denounced as piracy, 
and the efforts now being made to revive it should be visited 
with universal exccration and the utmost rigor of the law. 

9. The inter-State slave trade, which is no less atrocious 
than the forcign, should also be prohibited as piracy. 

10, The good Christian is the faithful citizen, and carries 
his religious principles into polities. 

M. Christians should be jealously watchful of the politi- 
cal partics to which they belong, and should strenuously 


| insist that the principles of righteousness and humanity 


sbail not be sacrificed to success. Espccially at the present 
time should the Christian patriot protest against the adop- 


| tion of compromising platforms, and the nomination ofean- 
| didates whose only recommendation is availability. 


man mad,” and 
slaves, and some- 
times those who remember them in bonds as bound with 
them, should be driven to rash resistance and revenge, as 
in the recent insurrection at Harper’s Ferry—a rising which 
we deplore, and a repetition of which we would endeavor 
to prevent, by concentrating the benevolent efforts of all 


12. “Oppression maketh oven a wise 


| good men upon the use of moral and peaceful means for 
4; the abolition of slavery. 


13. However valuable political and other merely human 
cripnentalities for the removal of slavery may be, none 


$ 
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of ‘them. can equdl.in Value the willing prayer, to which the 
-Hlessing of God is promised, and prayer for the oppressed 
was never more needed than now. 

The convention then took a re until two o'clock. 

Ha AFTERNOON SESSION, 

‘The convention reassembled at two o’clock, and pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the platform proposed by the 
business committee. 

Brother Jackson, of Dayton, Ohio, made a speech. He 
was bor in. Virginia, but thought he had lived long enough 
in Ohio to have his heart imbued with the principles of ab- 
olitionism. One of his relatives was imprisoned, he said, 
the other day, at Harper’s Ferry; but his heart was never- 
theless with those who there attempted to c off the 


bonds of slavery. In Ohio te abolition cause was flour- 
ishing finely. In his county, where a year or two ago a 


Democrat was.clected to the Stato 5 


majority, he thanked God that this year t 
thorough and uncompromising Aboliti 
the case in the Senate district compos 
Warren counties 5 at the election just held they had else 
in that disttiet, a good Abolitionist. He hoped the first ar- 
ticle of the platform would. be adopted. 

And it was adopted accordingly. 

The second article was then taken up, and adopted with- 
out debate. 


enate, byra decided 
30y had elected a 
. The same wa: 


Childven must be .Abolitioni zed. 

The third article was taken up. Brother Joslyn, of Now 
York, said this articto contained a truth so sei i 
he did not think there was any oceasion to di 
did discuss, it, however, taking the ground 
duty of the Chureh’ to sce’ that all i 
ebildren of its members, were instructed 
of abolitionism ; especially was it 


to take'the rising generation and p s the 
seds of abolitionism. He d biishment of 


šo that when 


ocieties for tt 
j 1e right to vote, tuey 


ott 


wil g 
Brother 
any new Sock 
iyn could be 
De proceeded toy 
Union for not making 
its Sunday sehool bao 
plaint on the part of e 
Sunday School Union ti 
abolittonism in the mir 
ciety would bo rebuked unti 
Babbath Betrool books. 
Brother Coles said parents ought to take the newspaper 
nug chow all the aceounts of slave r aud runaway 
to that children, and swear them to cternal hostiilty against 
slayeholdi e 

Che article was recommitted for amendment on the sub- 
ject of abolition fiterature for children. 

Business out of Order. 

On motion, the fourth resolution was taken up. 
rosolntiou below.) 

A brother informed the couv: 
black laws were. 
by shiveholde 
siom of the s 


md thi 


1 


u 80- 
Ihe 


(Sec 


tion what the Hlinois 
d, were constructed 


He proeceded to cx- 
pound those laws upon co tonal principles, and dis- 
played a knowledge of constitutional law, whieh would 
Pave done great credit to an intelligent gate- post. 

A brother offered the following amendment to the resolu- 
tion: 

And that the free States owe it alike to God and hu- 
manity to afford adequate protection to all fugitives from 
‘slavery. ` 

Brother — Bassett, of Washington, District of Columbia, 
took the ground that the Chureh should give law to the 
world, and not the world give law to the Chureh. Brother 
Hassett would have made an eXcellent papist in older 
times. He detailed the recent fugitive s 
the United States marshal at Otawa, (it seems he had a 
hand in it,) and described in glowing language the pro- 
ceedings of the Black Republicans of that place on the ocea- 
sion, and pitebed into the Chicago 'Pimes for giving an ac- 
couat of it yesterday morn 
Black Republicans with a gr violation of law. ‘The 
fugitive slave act was not a law which any Christian, be 
he Black Republican or not, was bound to respect. 

The amendment was lost, and the resolution, as it 
appears below, was adopted: ` 

The Harper’s Ferry Insurrection. 

The convention returned to the consideration of the plat- 
form, which was now taken up altogether, 

Brother B tt moved to strike out the word “revenge? 
in the twellth proposition. Ossawatomie was not actuated 
by revenge. Ue read from a newspaper the questions put 
to and the answers made by Ossawatomie Brown. He pro- 


ceeded to pronounce a culogium upon Ossawatomie, com- | 


paring his heroism to that of Leonidas, at Thermopy 
(Applause.) He wasa man of God. He felt himself called 
upon by God to do what he did do. Ne (the speaker) should 
always feel a warn admiration for the heroi 
and Christian man. (Hear! hear!) He w 
of political force to abolish sia . WILLI 
said to him, in his own | 
marked that he fear 
John Quincey Adain 

Brother Doug] 


Mr. ENGLISH. 
The CLERK. Brother Douglas, of Chicago. 
—-made a speech in praise of Ossawatomic Brown. Te did 
periectly right. The speaker was in favor of shooting the 
slaveholder. . Oppressors never were Known to lay down 


ay ag ate 


ery would die by forec, 


£0.7 


their power peacefully. Tt must be taken from them by | 
force. The speaker was in favor of force; he wanted to see | 


civil.war. LHe looked for it; he prayed God forit; a 
sooner the better for the poor and oppressed slaves. 
plause,) 
Abolitionism to be taught in the Sunday Schools. 
< The'motion to strike out “ revenge” was lost. 


nd the 
(Ap- 


d. of Butler and } 


abolition 


we, in fact, an exten- j 


ave rescue from | 


and daring to charge the i 


m ofthis noble į 


The business committee reported the foRowing addition 
o the third proposition: 
“And that minis 


t 


S 


Ossawatomie Brown—again. 
Brother Bassett moved to strike out the twelfth articl 
altogether. 
upon one man connected with the affair at Harper’s Ferry 


e 


Before he would cast one particle of censure 


he would withdraw from the convention, and would not 
go into any convention which would cast any such refiec- 
tion upon the parity of men who would do as the men did 
at Harper’s Ferry. 

Brother Peck, of Cherlin rescue notoriety, was opposed 
to striking out. He knew, sonally, that some of the 
men who went to Harp 
He had scen a letter w 


in before he went 


ght, to give him an oppor 
c upon the Federal Government. 

an, of 
attention fo the fact, that the Harper’s Ferry men 
to be tried for what they had done, and that he was 
shing testhaony against them. Reporters were pres- 
ent taking down what he was say 
Brother Peck said that be would 
Brother Tappan said 


op. 

at be met Brother Brown, (Ossa- 
ata convention in New York, 
arms and ammunition to carry to 
onvention did not give bhim arms, 
members did. 


Brother Waite, of Chicago, said he was in favor of striking 
{| out the twekth arti 3 no evidence of revenge that 
i n killed n his liberty. IJe was opposed 


ing the s 
John was 
noblemen. Who took D 
Brown. St we 
. Brown, t 
NOL voto for a propus 
censure epon ji 


dow of censure upon old John 
man}; he was one of nature’s 
vr out of jail? It was old John 
act. When Jobn Brown was John 
and he (Brother Waite) could 
icb, even by implication, cast 
yor his comrades. 

Brome t te proposition could be modiieg 
goas to make it ace bie to all, 
» moved to lay the motion to strike out on the table. 
ried. 

Mr. ENGLISH. l have nothing to say fur- 
ther, Mr. Clerk, except that it seems appropriate 
: that the Republicans should select Chicago as the 
place for holding their convention to nominate a 
i President, after the people have allowed such a 
mecting as this to be holden in their midst. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Just as appropriate 
for the Democratic party, having adopted the dog- 
mas of John ©. Calhoun, to select Charleston, 
South Carolina, as a fit and proper place to run 
the old Democratic machine into the ground in 
1860. As tothe extract from the Chicago Times, 
which the gentleman has caused to be read, I will 
simply say that it is a garbled, lying caricature 
of the mecting which it pretends to report. 


he has said, as well as by what he has not said, 
has made some question as to the political posi- 
tion of John Wentworth, the editor of the Chi- 
cago Democrat. It might be inferred by gentle- 


publican; that he was prepared to ignore that 
gentieman’s Republicanism. At all events, I did 
not understand my colleague to admit, when he 
: was questioned pointedly upon the subject by the 
gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Mues,] 
that Mr. Wentworth was a Republican. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I did. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. 
him to admit it before. I wish to say that Mr. 
Wentworth is, more than any other man in IHi- 
nois, the founder and father of the Republican 


party; and when he commands, the smaller Re- 
publicans obey. I wish to say what I read in the 


Wentworth. { do not undertake to repeat the 
article verbaiim; but what I say is the substance 
of one or two articles which appearcd in that 
paper. After the invasion of Virginia by John 
Brown and hisaccomplices, Wentworth, referring 
to the subject, said that those of the Republican 
party who deprecated that act, did it from a craven 


can party would be injured by it, and not becaus 
| y 


|: that John Brown was a hero—an unsuccessful 
hero, to be serc—but one who would occupy in 
history a place beside Kossuth, Garibaldi, Kos- 
ciuszo, and other illustrious chiefs. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Idid not understand 
: when E was upon the floor before, that I was in- 
: terrogated as to whether Mr. Wentworth was a 


‘|, Republican or not. Had I so understood it, I 


i| most surely should have answered in the affirma- 


etuated by revenge. i 


New York, calied Brother į 


For that purpose, he ; 
Car- : 


Mr. MeCLERNAND. My colleague, by what į 


men present, that my colleague, from the Chicago | 
district, did not regard Mr. Wentworth as a Re- | 


I did not understand | 


party; and that he is the Jupiter Tonans of that | 


Chicago Demoerat, the paper published by Mr. | 


and cowardly motive—fearing that the Republi- | 


| their hearts condemned the act. He said further, : 


? 


tive. He is a Republican. I think ne wasa Dem- 
ocratic member in this House, together with my 
colleague who has just taken his seat,afew years 
ago, and I believe they both agréed that the re- 
peal of the Missouri compromise, and the passage 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill were very unwise 
measures, and both, for the time being, left the 
Democratic party. My friend over the way, how- 
ever, resumed his connection with that party. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Stop just there. What 
the gentleman says is not so. I never did leave 
the Democratic party. I differed with Senator 
Doveras upon the point of the expediency of the 
repeal of.the Missouri compromise, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case; but declared then, as I 
ever had before, that I was opposed to the arbi- 
trary geographical principle upon which that com- 
compromise was based. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Both gentlemen con- 
curred in the sentiment I uttered, that the repeal 

of the Missouri compromise was unwise. 
| Mr. McCLERNAND. That is a different 
thing. : 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I think, for the. time 
being, my friend over the way was not in full 
communion with the Democratic party, and that 
he denied the authority of the party to make an ’ 
acquiescence in that repeal a test of Democracy 
i in Ulinois, as it was sought to be done. 

Mr. Wentworth has since been an efficient 
worker in the Republican party, but Icaunot pos- 
sibly state what particular things he has or has 
not said in his paper. It seems to me unfair for 
any gentleman to rise here, and, without the 
papers, undertake to repeat to this House what 
‘he has said, and cspecially as we have not the 
rest of the article from which the gentleman at- 
tempts to quote. L assure gentlemen, however, 
that Mr. Wentworth is a foeman worthy of their 
stecl, and is entirely capable of defending what- 
ever he may have said upon the subject. 

I hold in my hand a resolution offered in ‘the 
Legislature of South Carolina recently. It is as 
follows: 

“ Whereas fraternal relations are dissolved between the 
North and the South, the slaveholding States demand the 
dissolution of the Union to be consummated, and this state 
of affairs will render a resort Lo arms necessary: Therefore 

t Beit resolved, That the sum of $200,000 he placed at the 
disposal of the Governor, to. be used at his discretion ac- 
cording to the exigency of the times.” 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The gentleman 
wiil excuse me, but I must resume the floor. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. The gentleman will 
allow me one moment. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, But that matter is 
net in response to your colleague. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I only wish to say 
that we might with as much propricty charge that 
the sentiments of that resolution are the senti- 
ments of the Democratic party, as to get up here 
and charge that whatever an editor of a newspa- 
per might say was the sentiment of the Republi- 
can party. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Tho. gentleman said 
that there was not a man in Chicago who sympa- 
thized with John Brown in his raid into Virginia, 
and I show that a prominent Republican in IMi- 
nois, and the editor of a Republican paper, does so. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I must put a stop 
to this wrangling discussion. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. The man to whom 
the gentleman from Indiana |Mr. Encrisy] called 
the attention of the House as *‘ brother Douglas,”’ 
nota relative of Srernex A. Doveras, but he 
s a very respectable colored man, who, according 
to the Dred Scott decision, is not a citizen of H- 
linois. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, resumed the floor. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Task my colleague to yield 
me the floor. Itis now three o’clock, and if the 
gentleman desires to speak to-night, I desire that 
there shall be an understanding that there shall 
be no vote taken to-night. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I would be glad to 

accommodate the gentleman, but he very well 
| knows how abruptly debates are terminated here. 
i I desire to speak, and I also desire to accommo- 
date everybody as far as I can. [Cries of ‘ Let 
ius have a vote!” 
Mr. LOGAN. Will the gentleman from Vir- 
| ginia allow me to read the proceedings and the 
i resolutions of a meeting held in the district of the 
|! gentleman from Chicago, in reference to Jobn 
t Brown? 
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colleague, [Mr. Fannsworru.] 
John Brown Meetings in Aurora. 

There are two kinds of disturbances of all communities. 
The one is a wind that blows for a day, and only raises a 
few white caps. The other is a long, a steady, and astrong 
breath, that reaches down to the whole sea, and leaves tie 
storm working in the depths long after the winds that caused 
it are gone. 

So have we seen the case of old John Brown affecting 
this community. It has gone below the surface and reached 
the deepest sympathies and consciences of the most of our 
people. 

The first united manifestation of this, was scen in the 
mecting for prayer which ushered in the unlucky Friday. 
Brown spurned the ministrations of pro-slavery Christianity 
at the South; but he did not die without having, in a lit- 
eral sense, ‘the benefit of clergy,” and of many a Chri 
tian’s prayers. A meeting for prayer was held in the First 
Congregational Church in time to anticipate the hot haste 
of the execution, so that they might pray lor the living, aud 
not for the dead. We never before know of a banging in 
the forenoon; but this was in keeping with the hurry of the 
whole tragic farce. : 

Meetings for Addresses, §¢. 

At two o’clock, p. m., the large hall in Empire Block was 
nearly filled. The room was hung around with evergreens 
and festoons from some former gay scenes, and was in 
strange contrast with the object of the meeting, as it would 
at first strike one. Every one would think of a somber 
drapory to grace the hour, when itwas then thought Brown 
was to be hung within that hour. Butthese festoons proved 
the fittest garniture, and every one felt, as the inceting pto- 
gressed, that the hanging of Brown should be celebrated 
with cedar, rather than the cypress. 

On motion, E. D. Terry.was called to the chair, and J. 
W. Ray appointed secretary. The following gentlemen 
wore appointed a committee on resolutions : Rev. Mr. Bull, 
Rev. Mr. Bartholomew, P. P. Heywood, W. J. Strong, and 
Sheldon ILiteheock. During the absence of the committee, 
the chairman made some appropriate remarks, Rev. Mr. 
Bull, from the committee, reported the following resolu- 


tions: it 


Whereas, John Brown, better known as Ossawatomie 
Brown, having been convieted of treason, insurrection, and 
murder, for the part he acted in the recent events at Har- 
per’s kerry, and for which he bas this day been executed ; 
and whereas we have rcason to believe, from his own 
statements, that he intended ucither treason, insurrection, 
nor murder: Therefore, 

1. Resolved, That, without expressing any opinion upon 
his measures, we do nevertheless sympathize with him in 
his intense hatred of American slavery, aud in his deep 
conviction, that we should remember those in bonds as 
bound with tiem. 

2, Resulved, That, in view of the facts in the case, we 
regard his trial unfair, his condemnation unjust, and his 
execeution a manifestation of “ the ferocity of cowardice.” 

3. Resolved, That a Christian people cannot consistently 
Jong retain their respect for a Government which sustains | 
the fugitive slave law ; looks with indifference upon such 
acts as border ruflianism in Kansas, and sanctions the Dred 
Scott decision. 

4. Resolved, That occurrences like those at Harper’s 
Ferry are the natural outgrowth of the aggressions of the 
slave power. 

5. Resolved, That the promptness of the General Gov- 
ernment, in sending military aid to Harpers Perry, is in 
striking contrast with the indifference manifested a few 
years since, when the lives of free-State men were jeopard- 
ized, by those who sought, at the pojut of the bayonct, to 
legislate slavery into territory once solemnly dedicated 10 
freedom. 

6. Resolved, That the late didiculty at Harper’s Ferry 
has furnished new evidence of the inherent weakn ot 
the slave States, and of their dependence upon the General 
Government for protection. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Hall, after which the res- | 
olutions were spoken to by Messrs. Harman, Bull, Barthol- 
omew, Town, Wickizer, Dr. Buck, Ichabod Codding, Rey. 
Mr. Scott, and J. W. Ray. 

The mecting then adjourned to meet at Temperance Hall, į 
at seven o'clock, when it was understood Mr. Codding 
would again address the meeting. 

Temperance Hall was early filled. The news had arrived 
in the evening papers of the hanging of Brown, at a qua 
ter past cleven, a.m. Lhe telegraphic account was read 
to the meeting by the secretary, and produced a profound 
impression. Every one seemed to feel that he himself was 
wronged, and that humanity itself was outraged inthe hur- 
ried death of the oldman Brown’ The disposition to make 
specches was lost in the deep and solemn sympathy for the 
family of Brown ; and it was some time before any one was 
ready to utter a word. At length, Dr. Buck took the floor, 
and spoke upon the second resolution. Ife styled the ex- 
ecution of Brown as a judicial murder. Dr. Hard followed, 
remarking on the sympathy we should feel for the family, 
andthe indignation we should feel towards slavery. G. 
W. Grow, Esq, was called up, who said he was almost 
ready to justify John Brown, and did so fully as to his mo- 
tives, though he was not bound to follow him in his iden- 
tical measures. He had himself taken a large band in 
helping slaves on towards Canada—one night driving thir- 
teen of them, covered up, on the U. G., R. R. Mr. Davids 
proposed that we should send one dollar to ‘Thaddeus į 
Hyatt, of New York city, and get the picture of the oid ma 
Brown, eighty cents of which dollar would go to Brown’s ! 
family. 

Mr. Codding then gave an account of the murder of Love- 
joy, and showed how the anti-slavery cause had gained, | 
even by his death. He alsospoke uponthe general subject | 

ery, and in particular against its cardinal idea thet | 
one man can hold property in another man. i 


| 
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i 
| 
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i 


in 
i fn his paper of the 16th instant, the editor pub- 


-as J understand it, but the southern Opposition and the Re- 


The vote was then taken on all the resolutions reported 
above, aud almost unanimously carried. : 
t was voted that they be signed, and published in the 
Aurora Beacon and the Reformer. 
E. D. TERRY, Chairman. 


J. W. Ray, Secretary. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, resumed the floor. 

Mr. NELSON. I dislike to trespass on thi 
courtesy of the gentleman from Virginia; but I 
ask him to yield to me fora personal explanation. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I yield to the gen- 
tleman, of course. ` 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Clerk, in accordance with 
a usage which seems to prevail in this House, I 
rise to makea personal explanation. The cditor 
of the States and Union, a newspaper published 
in this city, has, on three different occasions, per- 
sonally assailed mein his columns. F never saw 
the editor of that paper, to my knowledge, and 
have done him no wrong; but I have two or three 
personal enemies jn this city who, as 1 believe, 
from circumstances, have prompted the articles to 
which I refer. In the States, of December 14, |! 
the editor, in alluding to the speech made by me 
in this House, on the 6th instant, says: a 

“Tt appears strange, at this time, to see the Black Re- 
publican press indorse the speech ofa southern member of 
Congress; yet we find the hlackest of them indorsing the 
speech of Mr. Netson.” 

He then procecds to quote a complimentar 
notice of my remarks from the Cleveland Herald, 
a paper, which, he says, ‘came to us in mourn- 
ing for old John Brown.” 


lishes the following article. I ask the Clerk to 


read it: 


!-Parson Brownlow and his Know, Nothing 


The Clerk read, as follows: 

«“ Kvow Nornuine Moratrry.—Parson Taylor, one of the 
predecessors of Elder Nerson, (the present Bast Tennessee 
member,) is the candidate of Parson Saowimow tor the 
Clerkship. tna letter trom the latter to the former, which 
we find in the Greenville (‘Tenn Y Democrat, dated 
August 26, 1859, the following paragraphs are contained, 
which skould be kept constantly befere the eyes of the 
Christian world, in order that it may derive advantage from 
the peculiar morality which they are calculated to incul- 
cate : 

& < If PruerrDce were elected Speaker—of which Ethink 
there is not much prospeet—it would only militate against 
you in this respect: as one of the three great offices con- 
ferred by the House, Clerk, Speaker, and Printer, would be 
given to a ‘T'ennesscean, they would consider it sufficient 
patronage for one State. ‘Phe Democracy and the southern 
Opposition will be unable to elect the officers of the House, 


ublicans cando it. Ft will therefore require an agreement 

etween them, and a division of the offices. Some of our 
southern men will feel reluctant to act with them. would 
not; for, differing with them, aud denouncing their aboli- 
tionisin, T would regard the division of the offices as a busi- 
ness transaction. 

«No one party inthe House can clect without the south- 
ern Opposition vote, as they hold the balance of power; 
therefore, to elect all, the Opposition must vote with one 
of the parties. Before God, i honestly believe the Dermo- 
cratic party, both North and South, to be soulless, trutbless, 
treacherous, corrupt, and unprincipled, and ready at all 
times, for the sake of office and plunder, to sacrifice their 
principles and their party, their country and their God, if it 
were possible. Relieving the Republicans to be no worse 
than this, I would not hesitate to act with them ina matter || 
of business.? 

“Fhe foregoing furnishes a key to the 
on, Which clicited so much appia ‘ 
eof the House a faw days ago. 

t the gentle parson would not he f 
the Abolitionists, dear sonls, Sin a matter of bust | 
That is, if they would simply agree that the needful should i 
be forthcoming, they might Dave entire control of the polit- |} 
ical. Jn other words, so we can get the fat off ve will j} 
turn over the respor ardism as a quid pre i 
quo! ‘This ound morality, Parson Brownlow and Par- H 
son Taylor !—sound in the sense of the ‘record? of Mr. i| 
Joy Morris. Elder Nersox, of course, indorses it! The || 
ionists are only to be acted with in a matter of busi- j| 
s the sole condition. If they are unwilling to j 

| 


sh of Elder |! 
m the aboli- |; 


ness. 
pay, no coalition with them. 4f they decline to pay, then 
a bargain may be made elsewhere—if one can be made. 

«This is emphatically the patriotism which John Ran- 
dolph so bitterly denounecd— the loaves and fishes* patriot- 
ism—the ‘contents of the flesh-pots’ patriotism. 

« Was it not charged by the Greenville Democrat, during 
the congressional canvass of Jast summer, that Elder Net- 
SON Was supposed to be under the influence of sli aboli- 

s? We have a faint recoll ing | 

d in tbat journal. Hes ; 
rived here that tends to exonerate him | 
Onl. i 
paper which went into deep mouring i 
his loudest and most vehement trump- į 


from such as 

“The Ohio new i 

for Jolm Brown, is i 
eter? 

Mr. NELSON, And, again, in the States of the | 

22d instant, another article has appeared which ł | 

i 

| 

i 

i 

i 


ask the Clerk to read. 
The Clerk read, as follows: | 
EVERY CosPlimeNTARY-—VeERY.—The abolition journals | 
faney that they have found a valuable southern ally in Mr. i 


Neuson; of Tennessee. We trast that the Knoxvilte Regis- 
ter, Greenville Democrat, and other East Tennessee Derm- 
ocratic newspapers, Will give a,conspicuaus insertion tothe 


; complimentary notice bestowed upon this new member of 


the House, fiom that division of the State, by thé Clevemna 

Ohio) Herald, a journal which went into deep’ nurning 
for John Brown the day. after his-exeeution: :'Phis notice 
will be found in yesterday’s edition of.the States and Union 
‘epadjutors. 
ofcourse, transfer it to-their columns with appropriate ¢ 
mendations. s TRET dae eee 
«< Marry, sir! my friends praise me and: make an ass of: me,’ 


« Upon the principle that ‘a bad begimning makes a:good 
end,’ there isa large margin of reasonable hope. thatthe 
congressional carcer, of: Mr. Netson will terminate: brit- 
lantiy; for assuredly there never was amore inauspicious 
commencement than his, He played to a:Helper testimo- 
nial audience, with abolition letter-writérs aš ‘his clagiiers. 
If this be the glory to which he aspires; let him make ‘the 


most of it—with his.constituency: : < 

« Pity that the confidence of a district, so worthily repre- 
sented for the last fonr years by the whole-sowled Watkins 
— devoted son of the sunny South, and true to her fires— 
should baye becn so m. 

Mr. NELSON, The same editor has published 
various other articles denunciatory of the south- 
ern Opposition and American parties; and, in‘ al- 
lusion to the latter, he.stated, in his paper of the 
20th instant, that— i E 

* Wor the Democracy to coalesce with either, äs a measure 
of expediency, would be to get æ grease spot upon its un- 
sullied garments, which would signify in all coming time 
that it had been in shabby company.” 

And, at the close of the article, in adverting 
to-the possibility of Mr. Suerman’s election as 
Speaker, the editor says: 

* Better, far, for the good of all concerned, that the House 
should adjourn sine dic than that this should occur”? 

. . w o 

Other articles have appeared in that. paper, ap- 
parently written for the purpose of intimidating 
the members of the southern Opposition on this 
floor, : 

3elieving, as I do, that, in.a Government like 
ours, it is far better to tolerate the licentiousness 
rather than to restrict the freedom of the press, 
and that every citizen has a perfect right to enter» 
tain and express sentiments different from my 
own, I have forborne any attention to these arti- 
eles, and would not notice them now but for the 


| studied and malignant efforts to injure me in the 


estimation of all my countrymen, but more es- 

ecially in the good will of my constituents. This 
Bouse and the country, therefore, will excuse me 
for stating—what it might not bo proper for me 
to advert to under other circumstances—that, so 
far from it being true, as the editor of the States 
would seem to intimate, that my remarks have 
only been approved in, what he styles, the black- 
est of the Republican papers, the Union. senti- 
ments to which I gave utterance have been most 
cordially indorsed by the editors or correspondents 
of various papers in Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee; some of which are Amer- 
ican, some Republican, and one, at least, Demo- 
cratic. 

I have heard that similar approbation has been 
expressed in other journals, in various other parts 
of the country, but, not having them in my pos- 
session, I do not refer to them. 

It will thus be seen that the editor of the States 


| has been guilty of a gross suppression ofthe truth, 
‘in tacitly secking to make the impression on the 


minds of my constituents, that my sentiments 
have been approved of alone by a Black Republi- 
can paper which was dressed in mourning for old 
John Brown. Tam highly gratificd to know that 
the expressions of love and devotion to this'great 
Union find an almost universal echo inthe hearts 
of my countrymen, and are fuliy indorsed b the 
leading southern Opposition newspapers in Len- 
nessee. Most of the complimentary notices of 
my address have been written by persons whom | 
never saw, and over whom 1 could exert no pos- 


! gible influence, and I do not regard these compli- 


ments as being personal to myself, but as the ex- 
pression of that undying love of the Americar 
Union which so generally animates and inspires 
the American mind and heart. In this view; it 
will be gratifying to every lover of our country to 
be informed ‘that letters of congratulation: have 
been sent to me from every quarter; in many cases, 
from persons to whom Tam a stranger, and in 
many others by some of the ablest and most pa- 
triotic citizens of my native State. ‘This and the 
mighty demonstrations of popular sentiment re- 
cently made at the great public meetings held in 
Boston, Philadelphia, New York, andothorpleces, 
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have satisfied my mind, that, although we are in 
the midst òf a perilous crisis, the spirit of moder- 
ation will animate and govern the deliberations 


and purposes ofan immense majority of the Amer- | 
ican people, and that the madness and folly of || 


‘every éffort which has beei made to sever the ties 
that haye bound us together, will be signally re- 
buked by the overwhelming voices of our patri- 
otic countrymen... My only regret is that Tam 
notan abler and morc powerful advocate of this 
great cause; but, so far as my ability extends, I 


am willing “ to do.and to suffer”? whatever may | 


be necessary to uphold it, and, if need be, to lay 
down my life in its defense. 

The appeal made to the Knoxville Register will 
be understood when I state that, in the course of 
my canvass, it became necessary for me to reply 
to one of its articles, and to animadvert, with just 
severity, upon the conduct and management of 
the Bank of East Tennessee. The efforts to en- 


list the Greenville Democrat, a paper published | 


in my district, in a renewed contest against me, 
will be comprehended upon the following brief 
statement of facts. During my canvass, my able 
and distinguished competitor, in accordance with 
the tactics generally adopted by the Democratic 


journals and orators in the late contest in Ten- i 
nessee, attempted to show that there was an alli- į 


ance between the southern Opposition and what 
he called the Black Republican Opposition of the 
North; and, in our first discussion at Jonesboro’, 
as well as in our discussions at other places, he 
propounded the question, how would | vote, i 


elected to Congress, in the event that no election |: 
of President Was made by the people, and thecon- | 


test should come into this House? 'To this que: 
_ tion Į responded, in substance, that I would not 
vote for a Democrat or a Black Republican, but 
would vote for Mr. Fillmore, or any other good 
Whig, North or South, devoted to the Union. A 
writer in the Jonesboro’ Union, in giving an ac- 
count of the discussion, charged that I had said, 
in substance, that I would vote fora Biack Re- 
publican for President in preference to a Demo- 
crat. Sosoonas I saw this statement, I denounced 
it as false, in my speech at New Market, and my 
competitor, in the presence of at least onc thou- 
sand persons, voluntarily and magnanimously 
arose and stated that my version of what had 
occurred in our previous discussion was correct. 


Soon after this, the Greenville Demoerat pub- ; 


lished, in substance, that I preferred an A bolttion 
President to James Buchanan. Born and raised 
in a slave State, having resided there all my life, 
and entertaining no conscientious scruples on the 


subject of holding slaves—which I regard as sanc- | 


tioned by the highest authority among all civil- 


ized nations—I considered that the repetition of 


this charge, under the circumstances, was a gross 
insult, and felt it my duty to denounce the editor 
of the Greenville Democrat as a lar in various 


aublie speeches, and in his preserec in my public | 
$ bi 


speech at Greenville. This led to an amicabie cor- 
respondence between us, begun by him, and, from 
explanations contained in his letters, I agrecd to 
withdraw the offensive expression, on condition 
that he should publish the truth in his papcr, which 
he did, including the correspondence, on the 22d 
June, 1859. 

In regard to the letter addressed by Dr. Brown- 
low to Rev. N. G. Taylor, I have simply to say, 
that it was written by him while on a visit to 


h : les | 
Healing Springs, Bath county, Virginia, on the j 
tnd ore A cad 2 


26th of August, 1859; that I newer saw or heard 
of the letter until J saw it in the Greenville Dem- 
oerat; that I am in no way responsible for its 
sentiments; and that since the foray at Harper’s 
Perry, Dr. Brownlow himself, judging from the 
tone of his paper, has wholly changed his views 
in regard to the propricty of any union between 
the southern Opposition and the Republicans in 
the organization of this House. In his paper of 


the 18th of October, 1859, Dr. Brownlow charged, | 


over his own signature, that his letter “had been 
stolen from the mail bags or post office at Peoples- 
ville, in Carter county,” but has not, so far as I 
know, made public, as yet, the proofs to substan- 
tiate this statement. How far it may be regarded 
as honorable to publish or quote from a letter 
thus, or in some other mode, surreptitiously ob- 


tained in violation of private correspondence, i 


though promptly avowed and carnestly defended 
by its author, is unnecessary for me to determine. 
Sufice it to say that when the editor of the States 


charges, as he does in his paper, that the letter 
of Dr. Brownlow, or so much of it as he quotes, 
is “a key to my speech,’’and that I, “of course, 
indorse it,” he has published a willful and mali- 
cious falschood, and is guilty of a gross and 
unjustifiable libel. 

Dr. Brownlow is, and for more than twenty 
years has been, my firm friend, and, with all his 
eccentricity of character, is the devoted friend of 
his country and of good morals. We have often 
differed in opinion, but each has tolerated in the 
other perfect freedom of thought and of action. 
We differ, probably, in our views as to the mode 


| of organizing this House. While canvassing my 


district, I refused to commit mysclf in regard to 
the Speaker’s election, because the clections of 
members to Congress had not then terminated, 


| and because I could not anticipate who’ would be 


the candidates. As the charge of Black Repub- 
licanism was very frecly and very unjustly cir- 
culated against me, I told my constituents that I 
would net, in the election for Speaker, g 

vote which I believed would be injurious to the 
South. Before I reached this city, and while on 
my way here, I understood that amember of this 
House {Mr. Coss] had expressed the desire that 
a Speaker should be elected by a union of the 
Democracy with the southern Opposition on fair 


| and honarable terms; and, in view of the scenes 


at Harper’s Ferry, and other circumstances of 
irritation to the South, I expressed myself as 
being favorable to such a urion on a national 
Democrat, if one could be found-—not regarding 
the election of a Republican as cause to dissolve 
the Union—upon fair and honorable principles, 
merely for the sake of organization, and not with 


| the view to any ulterior fusion with the Demo- 


cratic party. F havo not regarded the organiza- 
tion of the House as involving any question of 
principle, but as being in the nature of a mere 
police regulation. 

Although { entertained the opinion I have ex- 
pressed, Udid not feel, and do not now feel, that, 
as a Whig, or southern Oppositionist, it would 
be becoming in me or the party to which T belong 
to make any advance whatever to the Democratic 
leaders, because of the insult offered to our party 
in the Democratic resolutions and proceedings 
connected with the election of Speaker in 1855-56, 
and because they are the stronger and we the 
weaker body. But I have felt at times willing, 


|| since I came here, to act with that party in the 


organization of the House, and in that alone, 


| whenever—if ever—a disposition shall be mani- 


fested to treat us as cquals, and not to coerce us 
into submission; but so long as a tone of defiance 
is assumed by its leaders or its editors, I shall 
resist such action to the utmost of my ability. 
Sentiments similar to these were entertained, as I 
have reason tobelieve, by a large majority of the 
southern Opposition before our motives and pur- 
poses were assailed; but the course of vituper- 
ation pursucd towards us has been calculated to 
change, and probably has changed, this feeling. 
As there were members of our party who were 
unwilling, under existing, and perhaps under any 


! circumstances, to act with the Democracy, and 


as my vote could have been of no possible service 
to that party, I have preferred to vote, and have 
voted from the beginning, for Mr. Gimer or Mr. 
Borsuer, believing, as Å do, that the election of 
asouthern Opposition man as Speaker would do 
more to quict the apprehensions of the country 
than anything which could be accomplished by 
this House. I did not vote for Mr. Minison be- 
cause I saw that my vote would not clect him, 
and because I did not know whether he would re- 
gard, as many southern Democrats do, the elec- 
tion of a Republican as President as cause for a 
dissolutionof the Union; and willnot, knowingly, 
vote for any man who entertains that opinion. 

I cannot, consistently, cast my vote for Mr. 
Snermax as Speaker, because I think his clection 
at this time would produce an unhappy alienation 
of feeling on the part of the South. While I say 


that, when a man, who is technicaliy my pecr, 
arises upon this floor, and says, in substance, that, 
if he indorsed the Helper book, he did it through 


inadvertence, and docs not approve its extreme | 
doctrines, lam constrained to accept his state- | 
This | 


ments as truc until the contrary appears. 
assertion of his is strengthened by the fact that, 


in the discussions of 1856, Mr. Saremax drew, | 


broadly and distinctly, the line of demarcation 
between the Republicans and Abolitionists, and 
showed that the former, in that day at least, did 
not sympathize with the extreme views of the 


| latter. As both, however, are and have been art- 


fully confounded insouthern Democratic journals, 
I think, with all deference to him and his friends, 
that his clection would, in the present state of ex- 
citement, exert a most unhappy influence on the 


| southern mind, and that, if possible, this House 


‘should endeavor to avert it by the election of a 
national Democrat or national Whig, who does 


f ; : , se 
not sympathize with the secession or abolition 


sentiment; and, in that view, I shall continue to 


| vote for a southern Oppositionist, until I shall fecl 
‘jt my duty to change my course; and, whenever 


thus impelled, will alter it without hesitation. 

In the mean time, I hope it will be remembered 
that, so far. as any inference can be drawn from 
the manner in which the Democratic votes in this 


| House have hitherto been cast, no Democrat could 
give any || 


% . R 
have been elected, even if he had receivedthe en- 


| tire southern Opposition vote, because it docs not 
| appear, thus far, that the Democracy have been 
lable to give a united vote, and it would require 


that and the southern Opposition vote to effect an 
election. On the other hand, there have been two 


| occasions upon which if all the Democratic mem- 
‘ bers had seen proper to unite their votes to those 


of the southern Opposition and those of the con- 


| servative gentlemen from Pennsylvania and New 


Jersey who voted for Mr. GiLmen, an election of 
Speaker could have been.effected. 
I thank the House for its patient attention; I 


| especially than¥the genticman from Virginia [Mr. 
|| Surrir] for his courtesy in yielding me the floor. 


TIIE SPEAKERSHIP—AGAIN. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, resumed the floor. 
Mr. GARTRELL. I move that the House do 


| now proceed to ballot for Speaker. 


Mr. KEITT. I move that the House do now 


| adjourn. 


Mr. GARTRELL. The gentleman from South 
Carolina had not the floor for that motion. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I want to make a 


! romark or two. The House will bear me witness 


that T have 


vertainly practiced a very liberal in- 


| dulgence to those gentlemen who have appealed 


to my courtesy, so much so that the time has been 
consumed in which I might have succeeded in 


i making my sentiments known to the House. Both 


the House and myself are su fatigued now as that 


i it would not be very jüdicioua for me to under- 
take to proceed. B 
! branch of the subject which I prefer to speak on 


ut, Mr. Clerk, there is one 


this evening; and after I get through with it, I 


| will submit either to a motion to adjourn or a 
| motion to proceed to a ballot. 
| because 1 think it necessary that our position on 


I desire to do this 


that subject should be understood. It is in refer- 


| ence to the remarks of the gentleman from Penn- 
i sylvania, yesterday, (Mr. Grow.] Still, E am 


willing to do justas the House desires. [Cries of 


i Vote t”? ** Vote!” from the Republican benches.] 


Very weil; I am content to have a vote taken. 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I move a call of 


| the House. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The roll was accordingly called; and the follow- 
ing members failed to answer to their names: 
Messrs. Crars B. Cocnrane, James Crare, Dim- 
mex, Garwetr, Hawxims, HICKMAN, JENKINS, 
LANDRUM, MACLAY, NIXON, PENDLETON, PHELPS, 
Rust, SEDGWICK, STALLWORTH, STEVENS, STRAT- 


ton, Woop, and VAX Wyck. 


During the call, F 
Mr. MILES stated that Mr. Ganwerr had 


| paired with Mr. Miriwarp. 
f 


Mr. HASKIN stated that Mr. Hickman had 
paired with Mr. DmmicK tillnext Thursday morn- 
mg. 


Mr.JOHN COCHRANE stated that Mr. Mac- 


| nay had paired with Mr. Sepewrex till next 
| Wednesday. 

this, in perfect respect to him, I am free to declare | ) 
i i had paired with Mr. STEVENSON. 


Mr. PENNINGTON stated that Mr. Nixon 
Mr. MOORE, of Alabama, stated that Mr. 


| Pusrrs had paired with Mr. Srrarron till Tues- 
i day at twelve o’clock. 


Mr. HALE stated that Mr. Srevens had paired 
with Mr. Craic, of Missouri, for ten days. 

Mr. KILLINGER stated that Mr. Woop had 
paired with Mr. Rusr. 
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Mı, MORSE stated that he had paired with Mr. | 
Hlawnins for one week, unless he (Mr. M.) 
could get some one to take his place. 

Mr. TAYLOR said: Mr. Lanprum, my col- 
Icague, is not in the House, but he has so far re- 
covered that his physicians recommended him to 
ride out to-day. THe could not, without some in- 
convenience, be here at night; and Mr. STEWART, 
of Pennsylvania, has kindly consented to pair 
with him to-day. 

After the call, 

Mr. GARTRELL moved to proceed to a ballot. 

The motion was agreed to. 

TWENTIETH BALLOT. 

The House proceeded to the twentieth ballot for 
Speaker, with the following result: Whole num- 
ber of votes cast, 212; necessary to a choice, 107; 
of which— 


Mr. Sherman recvived..... EHANET E R L 
1 ilison + 27 
Mr. Gilmer. 19 
r Bocock 10 

8 

7 


ir. Vallandigham, 
Maynard... 


. Horace F 
. Mallory 
n Adrain 


t. Maclay 
n Niblack. 
Mr. Phelps.. 
Mr. Winslow 
Mr. Thomas... 
Mr. MeClornand.. 


So there was no choice. 
‘The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Builinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Buticr- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, 
Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Ed- 

erton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, 
roster, Frank, Urench, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, 
Halo, Hall, Haskin, Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutech- 
ins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, 
Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Long- 
necker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, Meknight, 
McPherson, Mooriead, Mornil, Edward Joy Morris, Olin, 
Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottie, 
Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, seranton, 
Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, ‘Tappan, Thayer, 
Theaker, Tompkins, ‘Crain, Trimble, Vandever, Verree, 
Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Evibu 
B. Washburne, Ísrael Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 
and Woodruff, f. 

For Mr. Millson—Messrs. Allen, Ashmore, Avery, Bar- 
rett, Bocock, Clemens, Jobn B. Clark, Clopton, John Coch- 
rane, Cos, Burton Craige, De Jarnette, Edmundson, Gar- 
trell, Hardeman, Jobn 7. Harris, Houston, Iughes, Jones, 
Logan, McClernand, Noell, Peyton, Scott, William Smith, | 
as, and Winslow. 

Gilmer—M 


Fat a Sed eet Ft ed tr faked eed et pet tet ed DID DO O WO CO ONG 


s. Green Adams 
Brabson, Br 
ison Harr 


deron, } 
Winter Da 
James M. L 
II. Smith, Sto 

For Mr. Bocock--Me 
Crawford, Reuben Davis, 
and Simms. 

For Mr. Houston—Messrs. Bonham, Branch, Keitt, La- 
mar, Millson, Niblack, Singleton, and Taylor. 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Me Howard, Larrabee, 
Montgomery, Isaac N. Morris, R James C. Robinson, 
and Sickles. : 

Por Mr. Vallandighan—Messrs. Boyco, Curry, Jackson, 
Leake, Pendiston, and C s D. Martin. 

Tor Mr. Maynerd—Messrs. Davidson, English, Florence, 
Underwood, and Vance. 


ter. 
Barksdale, Burch, Burnett, 
dman, Kunkel, Pryor, Ruffin, 


Pugh. 
Por Mr. Riggs— 
For Mr. Barkstal 
For Mr. Green Adams 
Moore. 
For Mr. Branch—Messrs. Reagan and Whiteley. 
For Mr. Taylor—Messrs. Fouke and ‘Woodson. 


3. Horace F. Clark and Reynoids. 
3. Cobb and Cooper. 
Messrs. Maynard and Laban T. 


For Mr. Horace F. Clark—Mr. Adran, 
For Mr. r. Thomas L. Anderson. 
For Mr. obn G. Davis. 


For Mr. Briggs—Mr. Gilmer. i 
For Mr. Stevencon—Mr. Holman. 


For Mr. Pugh—Mr. Love. tt 


For Mr. Larrabeo—Mr. Elbert S. Martin. 
For Mr. Miles—My. MeQueen. 
For Mr. Macloy—Mr. McRae. 


For Mr. Niblack—Mr. James A. Stewart. 
For Mr. Ph Mr. Stout. 


For Mr. Jow—Mr. Vallandigham. 


| 

For Mr. Mc Queen—Mossrs. Miles, Sydenham Moore, and | | 
: i 
| 


Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I do not think, 
Mr. Clerk, that we can elect a Speaker for a 
| month. But if we resign, there can be new mem- 

hers elected in thattime. I propose to gentlemen 
on the other side of the House, that the members 
on this side will resign, if they do. [Laughter 
and cries of “That’s right.”] The people will 
pass upon us, and send new delegations here. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. _ Let us organize 
first, and then the people will understand-what we 
have done. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, (to Mr. Kir- 
core.) Do you accept my proposition? 

Mr. KILGORE. ido. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I will put my 
certificate in the hands of the Clerk. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Thatisavery good prop- 
osition coming from a minority to a majority. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER THE HOLIDAYS. 

Mr. KEITT. I move that when the House 
adjourns, it adjourn to mect on Tucsday. 

Several Republican Memsers called for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. BONHAM. Imovean amendment; that 
the House adjourn till the second day of January 
next, 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. We have 
no right, under the Constitution, to do that. We 
ought to stay here and do the public business. 
[Cries of “ That is right!’ from the Republican 
benches. } 

Mr. KEITT. My judgment is, that this House 
would do the public business twice as well by ad- 
journing over for a longer time. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I trust that no mo- 
tion willbe made to adjourn over to the 2d of Jan- 
uary. 1 yielded the floor in a spirit of courtesy, 
and perhaps too fiberally. iwant the gratifica- 
tion of speaking to-morrow; and T claim it from 
the courtesy as well as from the justice of the 
Tlouse. Lprotestagainstadjourning over. [Cries 
of * Thatis right!’ from the Republican benches. ] 
On that point 1 wish to speak to the gentleman 
who spoke yesterday, as well as on subjects rc- 
ferred to in his remarks, 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Isubmita motion for an- 
other ballot, 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. It was understood, 
when I gave way for the taking of a vote, that 
after that vote was taken, there would be an ad- 
jourmment. { claim that that understanding shall 
be carried out. 


Mr. KEITT. 


I do not want to keep the gen- 


[laughter] for a single moment. 1 withdraw my 
motion. ` 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. 
House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agrecd to; and thereupon (at 
twenty-cight minutes past four o’clock, p. m.) the 
House adjourncd. 


{I move that the 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarcnpay, December 24, 1659. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. Saves. V. Leecu. 
"The Journal of yesterday was readand approved. 
SUL SPEAKERSDIP. 

The CLERK stated the question to be on the ad- 
missibility of 
Low, on ‘fhursday 
Virginia, was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BONHAM. r. Clerk, by the leave of 
the honorable member from Virginia, I desire to 
give notice to the House that after he shall have 
concluded his speech, I shall endcavor to get the 
floor, and move that the House proceed to ballot for 
| Speaker, faithfully and throughout this day, with- 
out intermission, (cries of “Right! ? “Good!” 
from the Republican benehes:] and, failing in 
that, I shall endeavor to get leave of the House 


Prayer 


4 to offer a resolution. [Cries of “ Read for inform- 


| ation. ”’] 
| | The resolution was read, for 
! follows: 


information, as 


i 

| Resolved, That, from and after to-day, no vote for Speaker 
of this House shall be taken beore the hour of twelve, 
noon, on Wednesday, the ninth day of January next; and 
| when the House adjourns to-day, that it shall stand ad- 
journed till Wednesday next. 


Messrs. SPAULDING, CRAIGE of North 


For Mr. Thomas—Mr. Wright. 
For Mr. BicClernaad—Mr. Hamilton. 


| 
i 
| 
| 


Carolina, and other members, rose to object. 


tleman from Virginia in the pangs of wavail || reja 


the resolution offered by Mr. Wins- | 
last, on which Mr. Sarn, of | 


The CLERK. 
! for information. : Joe aS 
i Mr. POUKE. I would ask my-friend from 
Virginia to yield the floor to me for a brief period: 
Mr. SMITH, of. Virginia.: The House: will 
perceive that I have been. very courteous to gens 
tlemen in yielding the floor. -F believe I yielded 
the floor-for two or ‘three hours yesterday; and 
now the gentleman from Hlinois makes a-further 
appeal to me, As. they. are ‘settling. a. fam: 7 
quarrel in Ilinois, I dg not well see how Icam t 
fuse to yield him the floor, because I have. estab- 
lished the principle; I therefore yield tothe gen 
tleman from Hlinois, and trust thathe will occupy 
no more time than is necessary for/perspicuity. 
Mr. FOUKE. By the courtesy of my.excel- 
lent friend from the Old Dominion, I find that-I 
have an opportunity of- i Steg gy 
Mr. GROW. I want to call attention to this 
farming out the floor, to which gentlemen objected 
so much yesterday. 1 do not object to it. 
Mr. FOUKE., I would state to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that I have: on one..or two 
occasions made unsuccessful attempts to iget the 


The resolution was only. read 


to-day. 
certain! 
Minois 


gentleman from Pennsylvania, that the gentleman 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 


Mr. FOUKE. Imustreturnmy sincere thanks 
| to the gentleman from Virginia for the opportu- 
| nity which he has afforded me of answering some 
| portions prospec of my colleague (Mr. l'anns- 
| worta] yesterday. Twill not inflict on the House 
i what is termed aset speech, That is something 
i which I never do. All that I shall say shall have 
tion to stubborn facts unembellished by rhet- 
| orie—facts bearing upon the matters under dis- 
| cussion. 

| My colleague [Mr. Fannsworyu] arraigned, 
i yesterday, the Hlinois Democratic delegation on 
| this floor, for their votes given in the House for 
Speaker. He has defined his political position, 
and, as I presume, the position of the Republican 
| party. He has also made an assault on Senator 
Dovaras, of the State of Ilinois. I propose to 
reply to him, on all of these points, as briefly as 
possible. 

Now, sir, why is it that gentlemen, on every 
occasion, in season and out of it, will make at- 
tacks upon the honorable Senator from Illinois? 
As to the comparison, attempted yesterday by my 
colleague, between the views of that distinguished 
! Senator and the views sctoutin the Helper book, 
‘| I can only say that it is unworthy of an answer 
i| from me or any other Ilinoisian: I say it with 
ji all pron respect to my colleague. We have 
|| nothing else to do but to pass 1t by in silent con- 
| tempt, for the history of STEPEN A. Doveras is 
upon the records of the country ;and can it be pos- 
| sible that a record of over twenty years’ service in 
the councils of the nation is to be wiped out by 

„the mere breath of a political opponent, who de- 
f clarcd upon this foor yesterday, in substance, 
| that he would rather sce any other man inthe 
country elected President than Stern A. Dous- 
Las? And that, I believe, is the prevailing senti- 
ment of the Republican party of the United States. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. The gentleman mis- -+ 
understood me, i think. I did not say that. 

Mr. POUKE. In substance, sir; Lunderstood 
| my colleague to say so in substance. Their ha- 
tred to Senator Dotexas is deep in their hearts, 
for many a heavy blow has he given them in my 
i native State—the State -of Hlmois. 4 
But, sir, in order to set thie matter entirely at 
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rest; on both: sides of the House, E will state here 


how the honorable Senator from Illinois stands,. 
so. for as I am acquainted with his political his- 
tory, on the topics-of the day. I do not speak 
by authority, but I have heard him upon every 
stump in the State of Hlinois, and I believe that 
I kknow bis political sentiments about as well'as 
iwostimin in the State, or out of it. STEPHEN A. 
Doveras stands upon the Cincinnati platform, 
and he desires nothing else than that it should be 
adopted at the.Charleston Convention, without 
the crossing ofa tor the dotting of ani. He, sir, 
will support'the nominee of that convention, and 
doitin good faith; and so will the Democracy of 
the State of Illinois. Wedo not come here for the 
purpose of quarreling with anybody. We do not 
come here for the purpose of making assaults upon 
any branch of the Democratic party; but we come 
here prepared ‘to maintain our rights and to repel 
any assault that may be made upon us, or any of 
our friends, in any shape or in any manner that 
may be proposed. That is thesposition that we 
from the State of Ilinois occupy. We recognize 
all as Democrats who act as such. We have 
buried past differences, and recognize every-man 
as a Democrat who stands by Democratic princi- 
ples and the Democratic organization. And he 
who now stands outside of the Democratic organ- 
ization ought not’ to go tothe Charleston conven- 
tion. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Ifthe gentleman will 
allow me, I would like to ask him one question. 

Mr. FOUKE. One moment, if you please. I 
have remained silent during the whole of this pro- 
tracted discussion, and have not attempted to in- 
terrupt any gentleman, or to raise my voice cx- 
cept to vote. I did not intend to have addressed 
the House on the present occasion, but circum- 
stances have impelled me to come forward, and I 
hope my colleague will excuse me, as I do not 
desire to be interrupted : 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Certainly; but should 
like to have the floor to put the question to my 
colleague when he concludes. 

Mr. FOUKE. If the gentleman desires to say 
anything personal to himself, I will yield to him 
with pleasure. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. [simply wish to ask 
my colleague whether Mr. Doveras will support 
a candidate upon a platform upon which he would 
not be a candidate himself? 

Mr. FOUKE. . E will answer for myself. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Mr. Doveras said that 
he would not beacandidate unless nominated upon 


a platform which recognizes his principle of the | 


right of the people of a Territory to legislate 
against slavery. J want my colleague to say if 
Mr. Doveras would support another man upon 
a platform which he wonld not himself be a can- 
didate upon? 

Mr. FOUKE. twill say this, once for all, to 
the Democracy of the North and of the South, 
that Sreeuen A. Dovenas and the IHinois De- 
mocracy will support the nominee of the Chartes- 
ton convention. Es that enough ? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. On any platform. 

Mr. FOUKE. F will, before I get through, 
explain why I will support the nomince of the 
Charleston convention in opposition to the Black 
Republican candidate with the views entertained 
by that party, if I can be so successful as to make 
myself understood. 

Now, sir, | was sorry to hear my friend from 
Mississippi [Mr. Sivaieron] declare the other 
day that he would not support the nomince of that 
convention under certam contingencies. After 
making that declaration, I presume that that gen- 
tleman will not pretend to go into the Charleston 
convention, 
has a mental reservation that he will not, under 
some circumstances, support the nominee of that 
convention, will ga into it. Let me illustrate: 
suppose that that gentleman and myself had a mat- 
ter In controversy, an unsettled account, and, to 
avoid a protracted litigation, it should be submit- 
ted to arbitration: would it be right and proper 


that I should go into that arbitration with a mental | 


reservation that 1 would abide by the decrec if it 
was in my favor and would repudiate it if it was 
against me ? 

Now, siv, I hold that we are to take the Cin- 


cinnati platform as it is, as the fundamental law of |! 


the party until it shall be altered by competent 
authority. Henes it is, thet we deny therig 


E suppose that no gentleman who i| 


i answer exactly, if I 


htof i 


any man to make a test upon us. We make no | 


test upon any member of the party. and we utter} 
deny the rightof any manor sct of men, from any 
section of the country, to make a test upon us. 

Tn this connection, i ask the Clerk to read the 
resolutions which 1 send to the desk, as defining 
the position of the Hiinois Democracy. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“Coloner MeClernand, from the committee to prepare 
resolutions for the consideration of the convention, made 


| the following report ; which was read, and, on motion, each 


resolution was separately read and unanimously adopted : 


“1, Resolved, That the Democratie party of the State of 
| Dinois, through her delegates in general convention assem- 
| bled, do rezssert and Geciare the principlesavowed by them 
| as when, on former occasions, they have presented their 
| candidates for popular suffrage. | ` 


“<2. Resotved, That they are unalterably attached to, and 
will maintain inviolate, the prineiples declared by the na- 
tional convention at Cincinnati, in June, 1856. 

“3. Resolved, That they avow with renewed energy their 
devotion to the Federal Union of the United States, their 
earnest desire to avert sectional strife, their determination 
to maintain the sovereignty of the States, and to proteet 
every State, antl the peuple thereof, in all their constitu- 
tional rights. 

“4, Resolved, That tlic piatiorin of principles established 
by the National Democratic Convention at Cincinnati is the 
only authoritative cxposition of Democratic doctrine, and 
that they deny the right of any power on earth, excepta like 
body, to change or interpolate that platform, or to preseribe 
new and different tests; that they will neither do it them- 
solves, nor permit it to he done by others, but will recognize 
ail men as Democrats who stand by and uphold Democratic 
principles? f 

Mr. FOUKE. Mr. Clerk, those are the res- 
olutions adopted at the State convention of IH- 
nois, introduced into that body by my talented 
colleague, [Mr. McCrirrwanp.| They explain 
the position of our party in illinois. Now, with 
this position and Senator Dovenas as our leader, 
who has fought five hundred battles for the Dem- 
oeratic party and not oneagainst it, what Dem- 
ocrat in any section of the country will stand up 
and charge the Illinois Democracy or Judge 
Dovexas with treason to that party? We, in Uhi- 
nois, as I said before, regard a man who has stood 
for twenty years in the front ranks, in every bat- 
tle we haveever had,as one who cannot be charged 
with treason to the Democratic party. J will say 
to my friends of the South that our political con- 
tests in Hinois are more in the nature of revolu- 
tions than ordivary political contests; they are 
revolutions, sweeping over the whole State, from 
Cairo to Chicago, from the mouth of the Okio to 
Lake Michigan. You fight these Republicans at 
a distance, and know nothing of the trials and 
difficulties of the Democratic party in [inois; yet 
I find some Democrats from your section who are 
willing to aunounce to the House that under cer- 
tain circumstances they will not support the nom- 
ince of the Charleston convention. 
granted thet any man who takes t 
estops himself from going into or taking part in 
that convention. We, the Democrats of a free 
State, stand between the two extremes. You fight 
your battles over our beads. 

Again, gentlemen froin the extreme North have 
nothing to do but yield to the prejudices of their 


position 


constituents, and they are floated into seats upon | 


this floor which they may retain for a lifetime. 
Gentlemen from the South have nothing to do 
but to yicld to the extreme prejudices of their 
constituents, and the effect is the same; but we, 
the Democrats of Illinois, if we come here at all, 
must come by virtue of the strength and justice 
of our appeals to the people; 
otherwise. These truths a 
experience. We stand constantly trembling for 
fear that by some indiscretion of our friends we 
may be swept away—swept into political non- 
entity. 1 ask gentlemen from the South that they 
will commit no indixerction that shall make it 
more difficult for us to sustain ourselyes, and con- 
sequently them and the great Democratic party. 


| We are willing to stand by you to the last. We 
are willing to carry the flag of the Democratic 


party into the thickest of the fight. We are will- 


f ing to forget the past and bury past grievances. 


Now, then, Mr. Clerk, one word in regard to 


my colleague, who addressed the House yester- |i 
i A i iy vd y 


day, and his excellent friend, Jobn Wentworth, 
the editor of the Chicago Demoer: 
: to ask him whe John 
man who bap 
n party in Hlnois. He isthe man who 
d the time and place for holding the Re- 
n convention of the State of Hinsis in 


Wentworthis? H 
Repub 
na 


put 
1856. 


| gether mistaken. 


T take it for j 


we cannot come | 
attested by public | 


I know his | 
ii Sohn Brown. 
wed the | 


ion. Ee isreally the embod- 
mentof the Republican party of that State. My 
colleague will not gainsay thatdeciaration—never, 
never; because my colleague is onc of his peculiar 


dates for that conven 
3 


|| protegés, trained by him in all his political opin- 
‘tons, some of which he has attempted to main- 
| tain upon this floor. 
| although avoiding some of his opinions and doc- 


That is the truth: But, 


trmes, he will not avow all of them, lest he might 


i injure the Republican party. š 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. My colleague is alto- 
He is not posted. 
Mr. FOUKE. They know very well in north- 


j erm Illinois that the sentiments of John Went- 
| worth are the sentiments of the Republican party. 
: John Wentworth has never been the candidate for 


any local office that my colleague has not been 
y ' : 


| foremost inthe fight, and in his endeavors to carry 


the contest to a successful termination. 
Now, sir, for the sake of showing my friend’s 


f sympathy with John Wentworth, and that John 
y 


entworth did sympathize with John Brown, I 
ask the Clerk to read the following extract from 
the Chicago Democrat, Wentworth’s paper. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“<'The old gentleman (Brown) is still alive, and likely to 
recover, and talks to the slaveholders like a hold and con- 
scientious man—one who was not afraid to die in the cause 
of human liberty; while some papers, professing to be 
friendly to that cause, are cowardly setting their saiis to 
the justification of bis martyrdom, merely because they 
fear that his zeal will burt an organization out of which 
they hope to get office. Had such papers existed in the time 
of the American Revolution, their sensibilitics would have 
been awfully shocked at the many outrages which the revo- 
lutionists perpetrated upon the traitors and tories of those 

ys. We think we hear them crying ‘Do not hurt the 
party.??? 

Mr. FOUKE. That was published in the Chi- 
cago Democrat soon after John Brown was im- 

prisoned. Do not hurt the party! And I think I 

eard the leaders of the Republican party on the 
other side of the House say to my friend yester- 
day—*‘ do not hurt the party;”’ and this accounts 
for the studied silence, of which so much has been 
said. Hurting the party is what you are afraid 
of. Itis well known that the sentiments you 
proclaim among your constituents, you dare not 
utter upon this floor. Now allow me to read an 
extract which appeared in the same paper, a few 
days after the one which has just been read: 

“This ery of hurting the party used to alarm us. We 
used to sec its ghost nights, but now we cere only for prin- 


| ciples; and we are going wherever those principles lead us 5 


and there is nothing that old Ossawatomie Brown can do 
that will throw the least spot or blemish upon those princi- 
yes. 

“Old Ossawatomie stands out like Kosciusko, Emmet, 
ath, Garibaldi, and other Icaders of unsuccessful rev- 
us. Old Brown did not intend to enslave anybody. 
object was freedom; freedom to every person that was 
cconntable to Almighty God for his actions. 

“What is the Republican party for? For freedom! 


| What is all the moncy given to the underground railroad 


for? Yor freedom! Now, every one that gives a dollar 
for the Democratic party in Kansas, for the underground 
railroad, for Cuban or south American fillibusters, or for 
importing slaves into this country from the coast of Africa, 
is just as guilty as old Brown.?? 

I now callupon my Democratic friends to reflect 
fora moment. You sce the kind ofmen we have 
to fight, when fighting your battles with our own; 
and my colleague dare not rise in his place here 
and denounce John Weniworth for these incendi- 
ary sentiments. If he did, he could not return to 
Congress with Wentworth ’sapprobation.. There- 
fore, I say that the Republican party in the North 
is abolitionized. k ; 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. The gentleman ap- 

cals to me, and Ï suppose he expects an answer. 
ask the gentleman whether he does not believe, 
vith Wentworth, that those who give money for 
piratical raids into Nicaragua or other friendly 
countries, and who assist in the importation of 
slaves from Africa to this country, are “equally 
guilty with old John Brown?” 

Mr. FOUKE. I will answer that question in 
this way. {do not live upon those borders, and 
I know nothing, about those raids. I live ina 
ized community—I hope so at least, though 
may not be such in my colleague’s estimation 
—and I do say that a man who will indorse John 
Brown in that manner deserves the same fate as 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. 


The gentleman has 


| notanswered my question. TL asked the gentleman 
i oS 


hether men who engage in forays into ncighbor- 


| ing nations, for the purpose of extending the area 
He is the man who suggested the candi- l! 


of slavery, or engage in the African slave trade, 


Brown?” 

Mr. FOUKE. That has nothing to do with the 
matter. I say this to the gentleman: that I hold 
peculiar views in regard to fillibustering, which it 
is not now the time to express. [Laughter on the 
Republican side.] Well, I will say this, and settle 
the matter at once: that I am utterly opposed to 
it. Now, Lask my colleague if he indorses the 
sentiments of the extracts which have been read? 
Repudiate John Wentworth, or indorse him. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. The gentleman is not 
in a yery- good condition to ask me questions, 
when he absolutely evades answering mine. 1 
will, however, answer him. In so far as the Chi- 
cago Democrat runs a parallel between southern 
fillibusters, slave-trade pirates, and John Brown, 
declaring them cqually guilty with him, and de- 
serving of his fate, T indorse it. In so fur as it 


indorses—and I de not know that it does so— | 


he act of John Brown in his incursion into Vir- 


ginia, I dọ not indorse it, Is that an answer? 

Mr. FOUKE. If it is satisfactory to you, it 
will answer. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Now, will you an- 
swor whether you donot concur with Wentworth, 
that southern slave-trade pirates and fillibusters 
are deserving of the fate of John Brown? 

Mr. FOUKE. Iam for abiding by the laws 


of the land, and in favor of punishing pirates and į 


everybody else who violates them, North, South, 
East, and West. I stand by the Constitution and 
the laws of the land. 

I now ask my talented young friend [Mr. Lo- 
Gan] to read the following resolutions: 

* Resolucd; That it is the deliberate opinion of this mect- 
ing that no slave can be said to owe service to his master. 

* Rosolved, hat we will not aid in arresting a fugitive 
slave for the purpose of returning him to his master our- 
sciver, and will not approve the act when done by others.”? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Those resolutions, if 
i understand my colleague, were adopted in 1854. 
There was no Republican party in the Taited 
States in 1854. It had not then been organized, 

Mr. FOUKE. 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, the Republican 
party sprung into existence; but it did not then 
exhibit that raw head and bloody bones, and that 
bold front of incendiarism which is how exhibited 
by that party to the whole country, 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. At the time those res- 
oluticns were adopted, in 1854, there were four 


candidates for Congress in the second congres- | 


sional district of Hlinois. One of those candidates 
was John B. Turner, who was the Kansas-Ne- 
byaska candidate of Senator Doveras; another 
was Mr. Mayo, who was the candidate of John 


Wentworth and other Democrats who were op- | 


"posod to the repeal of the Missouri compromise; 
and then there was Mr. Blackwell, the Wh 


candidate, who resided in Chicago; and the Frec- | 
tho was my | 


Soil candidate, Mr. Woodworth, v 
ssoron this floor. ` 
. FOUKE. T know some 
matter. £ know the eighth congre 
of lilnois, which T have tbe honor to represent 
upon this floor, cast a majority of two thous 
aix hundred and twelve votes against me in 185 


end of the © 
.'Trumpu.n,] was my compeliior. 


feated me upon that issue. 
down upon us, and reveled in our father 


but only for a short period. Since then we have 


rallied, and, thank God, in that section we have |, 


driven them hence, and hope never to see them 
back again. 

Now, L ask my friend if he repudiates the sen- 
ime d in the resolutions 1 have read 


é ver. 
; NSWORTH. Mr. CI 
decline to answer., I have answered every ques 
tion putto me. Í did not hear the resolutions 
read, but my impression is that £ do approve 
them. F 


Mr. LOGAN again read the first resolution. 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. {agres to that. 

Mr. LOGAN, (reading:) 

“Resolved, That it is the deliberate opinion of this meet 
ing that no slave can be said to owe service to his master. 
Mr. FOUKE. Does he indorse that? 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. I indorse 


debtor. 


are not deserving of the same fate with “Old John | 


‘day. 


Immediately after the passage | 


“thing abort this | 
ssional district | 


An honorable Sen- i| 


alls; | 


k, Í do not} 


that. Ii 
do not see how a slave can hoid the relation ofa i ; l a i 
| dation; drag forth to light the most disgusting | 


Mr. LOGAN, (reading:) 

“Resolved, That we will not ald in arresting a fugitive 
slave for the purpose of returning him to his master our- 
selves, and will not approve the act when done by others.” 

Do you indorse that? : 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I stated that yester- 


Nir. FOUKE. I charged these things on the 
Republican party on the stump last year. My 
competitor, a most talented and eloquent gentle- 
man, would get up while I was putting these 
things to the people of my district, and deny that 
they were his sentiments. But I answered him 
by saying that I would not permit him to deny 
it, for the reason that they could be proved by 
the records of the State, and therefore his:denial 
would avail him nothing. Se, Se 

ĮI will now ask my colleague [Mr. Logan] to 
read the platform on which my colleague’s prede- 
cessor was elected to Congress? 

Mr. LOGAN read, as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the times imperatively demand the re- 
organization of parties and the repudiating of all previous 
party attachments, names, and predilections; we unite 
ourselves together in defense of the liberty and the Consti- 
tution of the country, an 
Republican party, pledged to the accomplishment of the 
following purposes: ‘fo bring the administration of the 


Government back to the control of the first principles; to į 


restore Kansas and Nebraska to the position of free Terri- 


| tories; that as the Constitution of the United States rests 


in the States and notin Congress, the power to legislate for 
the extradition of fugitives from labor; to repeal and entirely 


| abrogate the fugitive slave law; torestrictslavery to those 
| States in which it exists; t0 probibit the admission of any 


more slavo States into the Union; to abolish slavery in the 


! District of Columbia; to exclude slavery from all the ter- 


ritories over which the General Government has exclusive 
jurisdiction; and to resi 


ist the acquirement of any more 


Territories, unless the practice of slavery therein forever 


shall have been prohibited.” 

Mr. FOUKE. i have no desire of catechising 
the gentleman; but 1 state the fact that the plat- 
form which has just been read was adopted in 
every congressional district in northern Hlinois— 
in the first, second, third, and fourth districts. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. If my colleague 


| has the platform adopted in the fourth congres- 
sional district, I prefer that he should read it. My | 


recollection is not clear on it, but { do not think 
it is of that character. 

Mr. FOUKE. That platform was adopted at 
Aurora, at Freeport, at Ottawa, and at Blooming- 
ton, in 1854, and has since been indorsed from 
time to time up to the present hour. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Minois, The points men- 
tioned are not in my district. 

Mr. FOUKE. Well, I cannot help that: but 


I imagine that your people have entertained the , 


same sentiments precisely 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Minois. Ha! hat 

Mr. FARNSWORTH.. The gentleman says 
that the platform was adopted in Bloomington, in 
1854. What convention was held in Blooming- 
ton, in 1854? 

Mr. FOUKE. 
in 1856. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. In 1856 they made no 
snch platform. 

Mr. FOUKE. They indorsed the same thing. 
The precise locality cuts no figure in the case, 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. No, sir. 
FOUKE. However, I will not quarrel 
with the gentleman for that. ‘The gentleman in- 


I mean the State convention, 


i dorses and his colleagues [Messrs. Lovesoy, 
| Wasnourne, and Ke.rece] indorse, | presume 
the same thing. I pre 


me they also indorse his 
iments in-regard to the fugitive slave law. 

rw, Mr. Clerk, weare speaking of Jobn Brown 
3d John Wentworth,and men of that class. John 
Brown is dead. ‘The cold blasts of the north sing 
heir silent requiems around his dishonored grave 
vithout an answer. But, sir, his acts live; and 
it is with chose who indorse his acts that we have 
now to deal. Asa citizen of a free State, where 
he people are in no danger from invasions of that 
character, } desire te treat this matter as it deserves, 


mt are ready to denounce those who do. Because 


nis acts? By no means. Why, he was steeped 
in crime deeper than almost any of those that have 


i disgraced the annals of our criminal code. Search | 
the da x of the earth; ils seerct cave 


and dens; its various haunts of crime and degra- 


will hereafter codperate as the j 


and to pronounce my opinion on John Brown and | 
his associates, and to show to the world that we | 
i of Illinois not only do not indorse his conduct, į 


John Brown's dead, are our lips to be scaled against | 


found, and you will find that twill appear lovely 
by the side-of a man who has‘beena renegade i 
politics, an apostate in religion; a hypocrite in 
morals, and an enemy to the human ‘race. cions 
ĮI now, sir, ask the clerk to read the letter whith 
E send up, in-ordér to show the character of John 
Brown, whose Pees were those of. the- Re- 
publican party of the North, of whom they have 
made a martyr, and whom ‘they have canonized 
in their hearts. . : pee 
The Clerk read, as follows: A 


WestrorT, Missourr, August 13, 1856. 

This is to certify, that on ‘Wednesday, the thirteenth: day 
of this month, my house was attacked by a.band of armed 
Abolitionists, who demanded of us to surrender, towhich 
Ireplicd, “Leave here, or we shall fire on you.” They 
said, “if you do, we will kill the last one of you? ‘Idirected 
the boy to fire on them. The captain ordered his company 
to close up to the house. They were all within forty fect 
of the house, at whieh time we fired on them. They im- 
mediately drew off, and went to my stable and opened a fire 
on my house, which lasted for several minutes. ‘They then 
drew off, literally filling the side of my house with bails, 
At the time of theattack there: was in thehouse ‘eight men, 
six women, and thirteen children, None of us were'tiirt: 
Blood was discovered in the yard anid on the trail where 
they went off. They took seven héad of our horses, the 
wearing apparel and best bedding of one of my sons, and 
double-barre! shot gun {rom another. ‘The property they 
took from us was worth guon: We are damaged some 
several thousand dollars. if this hellish malice was vented 
against us because we were law-and-order men, for the 
Constitution and the Union, and because we took an active 
part in trying to arrest John Brown and his murdering clan. 

e lived in Lykins county, near the old Peoria mission, 
Kansas Territory. ‘They are stealing horses:from the: pro~ 
slavery and law-and-order men; and I was'told by an Abo- 
litionist that they intended to kin and drive all the pro- 
slavery and law-ànd-order men out of the Territory, Our 
families have left and arc in the State. There are a great 
many leaving. MARTIN WHITE, 


Subseribed and sworn to before me, this the 16th day 


of August, A. D. 1856. 
THOMAS J. GOFORTH, 
Justice of the peace in and for Jackson county, Missouri. 


Mr. FOUKE. Now, I desire to state that Mar- 
tin While was a citizen of my own State, and 
that le was not a pro-slavery man. But I want 
to show that John Brown andhis gang were aset 
of marauders who preyed upon all those from 
whom he could plunder. He (White) wasa-citi- 
zen of Christian county, in the district of my-col- 
league, {Mr. McCiunnanp.] He wasa man of 
known veracity and integrity. This is but one 
of a hundred outrages of ate this marauding 
party, headed by the notorious John Brown, was 
guilty; the report of the minority of the committee 
appointed to investigate the affairs of Kansas, 
shows the fact that John Brown had slaughtered 
in cold blood more than one, two, or probably a 
dozen citizens of Kansas. ; f 

My colleague [Mr. Farnswortru] arraigned 
me and the other Democratic members from Ili- 
nois, yesterday for voting for Mr. Bococn.: I 
will state that so far as our conductis concerned it 
is notonly justified by the morits of Mr. Bococr, 
our nominee for Speaker, but by the demerits of 
the Republican nominee for the same office. “We 
have voted for Mr. Bococx, and we recognize 
him as a good Democrat, a man of talents, anda . 
gentleman well qualified to grace the Speaker’s 
chair; but we do not say that we are agreed with 
Mr. Bocock in everything. i 

And who is Mr. Suerman, the Republican nom- 
ince? When he was sent to Kansas to investi- 
gate thosc matters, and when a case of murder, 
which had been committed by John Brown, came 
up, he refused to receive the testimony, upon the 
technical ground that the murder was committed 
after the committee was appointed. This shows 
that their candidate for Speaker is a strict parti- 
san, and would avail himself of every technicality 
in order to advance the interests of his party, 
even at the cost of blood and treasure. f 

And then, sir, the reckless manner in whieh he 
and others of the Republican party signed this 
notorious Helper book, must carry conviction 
to every disinterested and impartial man in the 
country, that that party is not only a party of one 
idea, but that they are reckless enough to seize 
upon anything that may be presented, for the 
purpose of advancing their interests... > 

Now, the very fact that sixty-odd members of 
Congress, holding seats upon this floor, signed a 
book about which they knew nothing, shows a 
reekicssness on their part of truth and justice 
that, to say the least, ought to be reprobated by 
every thinking man inthe community. Men 
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who willact thus are not tobe trustéd in critical 
times-in public affairs; men whe are willing to 
strike at their opponents and fellow-citizens—a 
blow.. at-thè very Constitution. itself, in other 
words—would sign- in blank the death-warrant 
of the Union and leave the time of the execution 
to. the executioner. himself. Men who would 
be guilty of acts of this character, I say, deserve 
the condemnation and execration of the civilized 
world. . Sir, itis not necessary to read from the 
report which I hold in my hand proof in regard 
to the murderous intent and- acts of John: Brown 
in Kansas. X desire, however, to do it, in order 
that these things may go to my constituents that 
I maybe justified for the invective that L have 
this day pronounced against that miserable crea- 
ture, John Brown. -I ask. the Clerk to read the 
assages which I have marked. 
* The Clerk read, as follows: 


2 

‘Allen. Wilkinson was a.member of the Kansas Legis- 
lature, a quiet, inoffensive man. His widow, Louisa Jane 
Wilkinson, testifies that, on the night of 24th: May last, 
between the hours of midnight and daybreak, she thinks, 
a party of men caine to the house where they were residing 
and foreibly carried her husband away; that they took him 
in the name of the ‘northern army,’ and that next morn- 
ing he was found about one hundred and fifty yards from 
the house dead. Mrs. Wilkinson was very ili at the time 


with measles. Here follows an extract from her affidavit: | 


CE begged them to let Mr. Wilkinson stay with me, saying 


desire to embody it in my specch, that it may go 


| to my constituents. 


Now, sir, that is one reason why we stick so 
tenaciously to the candidate of the Democratic 
party, and why we never will, so long as we have 
wvoice upon this floor, vote for the Representa- 
tive of a party in the person of Joun SHERMAN. 
So far as the irrepressible conflict is concerned, to 
which my colleague yesterday alluded, let me 
show you what the Republican party of Hlinois 
have said about it, and I will remark that, so far 
as I know, it is the only official record upon the 
subject in the whole country. It is this: 

“Mr. Anderson proposed the following: 

“ Resolved, That the people of each State and Territory 
have the right to determine the institution of slavery in 
their own way, regardless of geographical lines, subject only 
to the Constitution of the United States. 

* Mr. Sloss offered the following resolution, in addition 
to the resolution of Mr. Anderson: 

* Resolved, That the proposition that ‘this Union ean- 
not exist permanently, One half free and one half slave,’ 
is absurd and ridiculous, and that no party advocating such 
a proposition should be permitted to hold the reins of Gov- 
ernment—the same being dangerous to the perpetuity of 
our glorious Union, and at war with the spirit of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the intention of the 
framers thereof? 


Here isan opportunity given to the Republican 
party to renounce the doctrines of Abraham Lin- 
coln, of Ilinois and of Mr. Sewarp, of New York. 


i day multiplying, and had, in fact, become a mos 


| have added, that the State of New York had suffered ex- 


ceedingly, for several years past, from the enormous influx 
of immigrants from foreign shores ; that the evil was every 
serious 
social grievance ; and that, for one, he should be very much 
pleased to have all the¢ships which might be sent from Vir- 
ginia thus freighted with free negroes, supplied with return 
cargoes of Germans, Irish, and. others of foreign nativity, 
easy to be picked up in the streets of New York. I donot 
charge all these facts to be absolutety true; but I do aver 
that I believe them to be truc; and if the honorable Sena- 
tor will venture to deny them, or any one among them at 
ali material to the present issuc, I will take upon myself 
to establish the same by evidence, either now at hand or in 
process of collection.” 


Mr. FOUKE. Now, sir, this only shows this 
fact, that the Republican party have no sympathy 
with the foreigners; but that they desire to ex- 
clude them, and that they are ready, not only to 
place them on an cquality with the free negro, but 
in an inferior position. I state these facts be- 
cause, through the exercise of political chicanery, 
for which I will give them the credit of great tal- 
ent, they have succeeded in deluding many for- 
eigners in my own State and district. A large 
portion of them are Germans, a thrifty, industri- 
ous, intelligent, and faithful constituency, who, on 
all occasions, rally and act in obedience to the 
laws of the land. And when the tocsin of war 
was sounded in my county, in 1846, two hundred 
of those gallant Germans stepped forward and 


that Ewas sick and helpless, and conid not stay by mysel” 
My husband also asked them to let him stay with me until 
he could. get some onc to wait on me; told theni that he 
would not run Off, but would be there the next day, or 
whenever called for; the oid man who seemed to be in | 
command looked at me, and then around at the children, | 
and replied, ‘you have neighbors.’ J said, so [ have, bat ; 
they are not here, and Y cannot go for them.? 2e old man 
replied, ‘it matters not, and told him to get ready. My 
husband wanted to put on his boots, and get ready, so asio | 
be protceted from the damp and nigbt vir, but they would 

notilet hin. ‘They then took my husband away.’ 7? * * 
* 3 “< After they were gone I thought € iieard my 
husband’s volec in complaint.’ 7 * s'os x : 


| enlisted to fight the battles of the country. Only 
one hundred of them were accepted from my 
county,and they went forward as privates, led by 
a gallant German by the name of Sulius Wright. 
They did good service; and probably that com- 
pany suffered as much as any other at the battle 
of Beena Vista. And now these Republicans are 
deriding that class of men, on all occasions, in 
States where they havea predominance. In Mas- 
sachusetis they cut them down and treat them in 
a manner in which they do not treat the free ne- 


What did they do? Here is the record of the 
journals of the Legislature showing that every 
Democrat upon that oor voted for the resolution 
and every Republican voted against it. The vote 
stood—yeas 41, nays 24; every Republican vo- 
ting voted against it. [do this for the purpose 
‘of showing that there is no way by which the 
Republican party, in Ilinois particularly, ean cs- 
| cape this wrepressible-confliet doctrine initiated 
by their great leader, ` 


“Next morning Mr. Wilkinson’s body was found about 
one hundred and fifty yards from the house, in some dead 
brush. A lady, who saw my litasband’s body, said that there 
was a gash in his bead and his side. Others said that he 
was cut in the throat twiec? Mr. Wilkiuson was a poor 
man, and of course his widow was left destitute; but, re- 
gardless of this fact, they took away some property, in- 
eluding the only horse they had. Mrs. Wilkinson was pre- 
sented at Westport, Missouri, with the necessary means to 
go to her fathers in Tennessee. She has two small chil- 
dren. Mrs, Wilkinson’s description of the leader of the 
men who murdered her busband suits Captain John Brown, 
a well known character in the Abolition party. 
that her husband was a quiet man, and was not engaged in 
arresting or disturbing anyhody. He took no active part in 
the pro-slavery cause, so as to aggravate the Abolitionists ; 
but he was a pro-slavery man. 

‘The cirewmstanees attending William Sherman’s as- 
sassination are testified to by Mr. James Harris, of Prank- 
lin county, Kansas. Mr. Sherman was staying over night 
at te house of Harris, when, on the night of the 24th of 
May, about two o'clock, Captain Jobn Brown and party 
cawe there, and giter taking some property and questionir 
Harris and others, Sherman was asked to walk out. M 
Rari 


Sherman to go out with him, and Si 
with Brown. 
utes. 


T heard nothing more tor about fifte 
Two of the northern army,’ as they styled theim- 
staid with us until we heard a cap burst. and then 
men left. Next morning, about ten oclo 
{iain Sherman dead in the ereok near my h 
Į was looking for limi; as he had not come be 
he had heen murdered, F took Mr. William Sherman (body) 
out of the creek and examined i Mrs. Whiteman wa 
with me. Sbheriman’s skull w. lit open in two places, 
and-some of his brains were washed out by the water; a 
large hole was eu in his breast, and his left hand was cut 
off, except a Hite piece of skin on one side.?? 

“En relation to the assination of James P. Doyle and 
sons, the affidavit of M Tahake Doy 
ther, was procurod. W te one of the murders 
was twenty-two y he other, ¥ 
twenty years of K very poor, V 
four ehildren—~ of thom only eight years old—to suppoi 
Mrs, Doyle testifies: What a party of arm 
her house about cleven G@’cloek, she think 
the Q4th of May 3 they first inquired wher 
lived, and then made Mr. Doyle open his door at 
i $ 3 trom the “army of the 
North,” and ing them to Mres. Doyie: 
They first took my husband ant of the house, then the 
took two of my sons—the two cldest, William and Brur 
out, and then took my busband and the two boys aw 
My con John (si 
them, in to spar 
heard the report of pistols—two reps 
moaning, as if a person was dying 


4 ® = * <¢f£ went out next 


k,l thought 


Drury. Pearfor myself and the remaining children induced 
me to leave the home which we had been living at, and L 
wont to the State of Missouri.’ ? 


She says } 


I the white man and the black man. 
| for my own State. 
| there will prove. 
And not only do I say that, but I say that that 
u min- | party has wiped as with a sponge the American | 
sor Know Nothing party from the State of Hinois, 
jand that it has been absorbed in the Republican 


Eji pari 


in his afidavit, says: € Oid man Brown asked Mr. 
erman then went out | 


ii Congressional Globe, showing the sentiments of 
pone of the great leaders of the Republican party, 


i ton with Governor Smith, of Virg 
saw the dead body of my son ji 


“ii “Mr, McKNIGHT. Will the gentleman allow 
| me to ask a question in relation to the origin of 


this irrepressible-conflict doctrine? 

Mr. FOUKE. {will not yicld just now. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. You decline, then, to an- 
swer? 

Mr. POUKE. i decline to yield the floor for 
the present. Now, sir, F stated upon the stump 
last year, and I have stated upon this floor, that 
the Republican party in northern Ilinois has been 
thoroughly abolitionized. I believe the Repub- 


lican party in New England have also become | 


abolitionized. ‘The records of the country I think 
will prove that fact. And Lalso say this: that in 
northern Hlinois, I think, the Republican party 
are urging upon the people the adoption of that 
damnable doctrine of political equality between 
I speak now 
I know what the journals 


sand as soon as they have succeeded in con- 
yucring the Democratic party in the Northwest, 
as they have in New England, they will then begin 
to carry ont the doctrine of Massachusetts, by 


| passing laws disfranchising foreigners from vot- 
p mo and at the same time pas 
‘the free negroes to vote. 
Pee) i franchise the Irish, the Germans, and all foreign- 
le, the widowed mo- |) < ye Popstar ae 

: | ers, they desire to admit to that privilege the tree 


ing laws permitting 
While they aim to dis- 


| negroes. Inthe State of Ilinois, the constitution 
| authorizes and requires the Legislature to pass an | 


act prohibiting the ingress of free negroes into that 
State. The Republicans in that State refuse to com- 
ply wit at constitutional requisition, and are at 
all times trying to get a repeal of the black laws. 

repeat, Mr. Clerk, that the Republican party 
zæ absorbed both the Abolitionists and the 
n party of my State; and that when thoy 
cured the power they will carry out the 


» policy to which I have referred. Upon this point 


I wish my colleague to read an extract from th 


Mr. Sewarp, of New York, stated in conve 


scl 
vinla, wherein 
the proposition is distinctly made to sweep off 
from the State of New York the forcigners, the 


l Irish, the Germans, and all others, and to reecive 
| in their place the free negroes of Virginia. 


[into some 
: Governor £ 


i 
i 


i 
} 
f 
i 
f 
i 
i 
H 


i 
H 
i 
i 
i 


grocs, but make the distinction in favor of the 
negro. 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. Will the gentleman 
allow me to inquire what book he read from a 
short time since? 

Mr. FOUKE. From a speech delivered in the 
Senate of the United States by Mr. Foote, of Mis- 
sissippi, in presence of Senator Sewanp, who did 


not deny the statement. 
Mr. Foote, of Mis- 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
sissippi ? 

Mr. FOUKE. Yes, sir; by Senator Foote, and 
that, too, in the presence of Governor Smrti, of 
Virginia, now a member upon this floor; and, if 
my colleague desires to put any interrogatories in 
reference to the matter, he can address the gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Sari} 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. If itis necessary 
that I should speak, I can do so, for I have avery 
istinct recollection upon the subject. Ido not 
actly recolicet the report of that transaction in 
the speech of Senator Foote, and, therefore, can- 
not say whether itis corrector not. I will repeat 
the substance of what occurred. On one occasion, 
while Governor of Virginia, and sitting in the 
council chamber of the State with one or two of 
the officials, a polite and, in bearing, a genteel 
stranger stepped inandannounced himself as Mr. 
Sewarp,of New York. Fe was so youthful in 
appearance, that T concladed he was not the ex- 
Governor of that proud Commonwealth. Tinvited 
him toa scat. He expressed a wish to see the 
Lieutenant Governor, and stated that he had an 
officialacquaintance with him. {sent for the Licu- 
tenant Governor, and in the mean time, entered 
general conversation, during which 
warp spoke of Governor Davis, of 
Massachusetts, in such a way as led me to infer 
that Mr. Srewarp must be the cx-Governor of 
vew York. I then said to him I presumed I was 
conversing with cx-Governor Sewarp, of New 
York. He replicd in the affirmative. At that 
time a movement was on foot both in New York 
and Virginia, to get up a convention to revise 
their respective State constitutions, We entered 
into conversation on that subject, and soon got 
upon the right of suffrage. He said that, in their 
convention, they would settle that question in 
a way to avoid all future difficulty. He said, 
‘we mean all shall vote.” «e AI?” said L 
‘ Yes,” he replicd, “ everybody; requiring of 
the voter residence only.” “ What,” said I, 


“« Yes,” he replied, 


i Mr. LOGAN read, as follows: 
“© The illustrious visitant is reported to have responded li 


‘“ colored people and all.” 1 then said to him 
proraptly and earnestly in the affirmative; and he is said te | 


that, from the manner in which he treated the 


i 
| «free negroes and all?” 
! 
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subject, he relieved me very much of one of my 
most serious difficultics. As Governor of Vir- 
ginia it had been my pleasure,and, as I conceived, 
my duty, to press the question of emigrating our 
frec negroes from within the borders of Virginia. 
I told him that the difficulty was that we did not 
know exactly where to send them; that I did not 
desire the emigration of free negroes from any 
unkindness to them, but because they were a de- 
moralizing link between the white men and the 
slaves; that, under our institutions and our con- 
victions, it was impossible for them to have those | 
advantages and means of improvement of which 
it was claimed they were capable; and therefore 
we desired to send them among their sympathiz- 
ers, that they might show that they were equal 
to white men. TUstated that I was relieved from 
that difficulty, because New York would have no 
difficulty in reeciving that class of persons, as he | 
assured me. He replied: ‘ None, none; we will 
receive them with great pleasure; we have a great 
deal of difficulty with the German and Irish voters 
in times of election; we have to raise a great deal 
of moncy to secure thcir votes; and they take our 
money and then vote against us; but we have 
no such trouble with the colored people.” I 
replied: ‘This is a very remarkable converse 
tion, I must be allowed to say; and, I repeat, it 
frees me from no little difficulty. My policy is, 
with every cargo of flour we send North, to send 
a certain number of free negroes as free passen- 
gers. He said, ‘send them to us; we will receive 
them with pleasure, and exchange an Irishman ox 
a German for them all day long.”? I replied I 
would be happy to make such an exchange, be- 
cause we could make good citizens of the Irish 


and Germans, but that it was impossible to do so 
of the negroes. I mentioned this conversation to | 
Senator Loote, and perhaps some others, and the 
subject was afterwards mentioned on the floor of 
the Senate by Senator Foote, The Senator from 
New York, f understand, said nothing in reply 
to Senator Foote’s exposition of the matter, al 
though it was said that the gentleman’s silence 
would be regarded as giving consent, and T also 
understood that a paper conducted by Mr. Ritchie 
made the charge, and the Albany Journal denied 
it; but being asked if denied by authority was 
silent. : 
Mr. Clerk, what I have said upon this subject 
ie been entirely according to my recollection this | 
day. 
Yir. FARNSWORTH. I would inquire of the 
gentleman when that conversation took place? 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. In 1847 or 1848, in 
the city of Richmond. 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
office ? 
Mr. 
cil chamber. 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. Who were present? 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Some onc or two | 
of the officials were present. I will say further, 
that Senator Foote told me he afterwards had a | 
laugh with Senator Smwanp upon the subject, and" 
that that gentleman did not question the accuracy 
of his exposition of that matter. 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. I would like to in- | 


In the gentleman’s | 


laugh with Governor Sewarp about it? 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. No, sir, I did not. 
Mr. Sewarp was a stranger tome We talked 
upon grave questions as strangers, and upon the | 
discussion of grave questions laughter would not | 
be likely to occur. | 
Mr. POUKE. Itis no wonder that the gentle- | 
man isa little ticklish on this point. The Re- | 
publican party Is not prepared yctto ingraft that | 
portion of their creed on the people of Nlinois. | 
| 

| 

| 


They have not yet done with the foreign popula- 
tion of that State. ‘Therefore, gentleman do not 
like to hear of the acts of the Republican party; 
but it is well known that they regard this foreign | 
population as unworthy of the same consideration | 
that the free negro receives at their hands. i 


I thank my fricnd from Virginia for his cour- |} 
itermarry with colored peopie, Į will very checr- 
fully join in voting them a restraining law to pre- |; 


tesy. in yielding me the floor, and Í am extremely 
sorry to have trespassed on him so long. Tsay 
to my friends, let us meet the foe together, stand- 
ing on the same platform, and carrying the same 
banner under which we have fought so long and | 
so faithfully together, shoulder to shoulder, and | 
youwill find the Ilinois Democracy pressing for- | 
ward against this irrepressible-conflict party; and | 


SMI'ELL, of Virginia. In the public | 


H 
| 

quire of the gentleman whether he also had a | 
| 


| 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 


l mpra *? 


; cerned, the negro is my equal, and the equal of 


ercignty and national Union. 

Mr. SM ITH, of Virginia, resumed the floor. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I appeal to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia to yicld me the fioor for a 
few moments. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. How many min- 
utes? i 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. A very few minutes. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Well; time it by 
“ Shrewsbury clock.” How many minutes do 
you want? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
ten minutes, 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Very well; you 
shall have ten minutes, or you shall have fifteen 
minutes. i 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. That wil do. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Very woll. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Ihave buta few words 
to say in reply to my colleague. So far as John 
Brown is concerned, I am satisfied that the gon- 
tlemen who continue to belabor poor old John 
Brown, who, as my colfeague says, is now food 
for worms, must be afraid of ghosts. The man 
is dead, and, as the poet says, ‘*buri-ed.”’ We} 
make no issue upon him. ‘Phe Republican party 
has nowhere indorsed his raid. “Phey have no- | 
where presented any issue in regard to him. So 
far as the Republican party of Ilinois is con- 
corned, as a State party, it stands on the Philadel- 
phia platform of 1856; it stood there then; it 
stands there to-day. 

Inregard to the point which my colleagne makes 
ag to negro equality, Tam aware that that was the 
burden of the speeches of the great man whom | 
they worship, @ Ulinois, during the campaign of 
1856. So far as the Republicans of Timois are 
concerned, they do not make any question as to 
the social or pålitical equality of the colored race 
with the white race. T believe that in the State 
of New York colored people are permitted to vote. 
In the State of Tennessee the colored people were 
permitted to vote. I think that while Cave John- 
son was a member of Congress he stated that he 
was indebted to the colored voters of his district 
for his scat on this floor. 

Mr. AVERY. When was that? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. The gentleman does 
not deny that colored people voted in his State? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Call them “‘ nig- 


Ido not think over 


crs 
P Mr. FARNSWORTH. Well, the gentleman 
cancallthem ‘niggers,’’ifthatis more to his taste. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. That is more 
natural. [Taughter.] 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Ihave heard enough, 
Mr. Clerk, on this subject of negro equality. H 
comes with a bad grace, a very bad grace, from 
the Demoeratie pariy. ‘They are throwing it up | 
everywhere that the Republicans are in favor of 
the social and political equality of the negro. So 
faras the right of colored men to vote is con- 
cerned, that is a question belonging to the States. 
If States permit colored men to vote, it is none of 
my business. Tam notaware that w} 


where they do 
vote they have ever produced any very SOTLOUS | 
evil or wrohe. When it is said that we are in | 
favor of social cquality with negrocs, it is-false. 
Mr. LOGAN. Fask the gentleman, is there 
any distinction in his district between negroes 
and white people in the schools? Do not white 
and colored children go to the same school? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Ido not. know of any 
colored children going to school. There are none 
in the town where I reside. If there were any, 
they ought to go to school. 

Mr. LOGAN. Do you not know that in the 
city of Chicago colored and white children go to 
school together?’ 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
regard to social equality ? 
aste of people. Republ e not at all afraid 
that they will marry negroes. It requires no re- i 
straining Jaws to prevent that. If my Democratic | 
frionds are afraid that they will be tempted to in- 


As E said before, in į 
we leave that to th 


ent it. But, sir, before the law, so far as the 
protection of the natural rights of man 1s con- 
my colicague. When it comes to the ques 
protection of his natural rights, I say he is en- 
titled to the protection of the courts as much as Į 


| 


am. When it comés to the question of his right. 
to cat the fruits of the earth whieh his own‘ hands’ 
have tilled, he is my equal, and the equalof. my 
colleague. ‘When it comes to the question of pros 
tection of life, he is my equal, and the equal-of my 
colleague. But when it comes to the questionas 
to who shali sit at my table, or at the table of my” 
colleague, or as to whom we shall marry, that. 
pretty much a matter of teste. Mytastë revolt 
against such an equality as the latter. But if my 
friend is afraid that he will sit down with a colt’ 
ored man, or marry a colored woman, Fam will- 
ing to vote fora restraining law. [Laughter]: 
Mr. LOGAN. Didnot the Republicans in the 
Legislature of the State of Mlinois vote fora law 
abrogating all Jaws in regard to the distinction 
between whites and blacks giving ‘testimony in 
courts of justice ? : 
Mr. FARNSWORTH ` I think that a Repub- 
lican member of the Legislature did onee intro- 
duce sucha law. If he did not, he ought to have 
done so. a 
Mr. LOGAN. Then I ask the gentleman an- 
other question: Did notthe Republican members: 
of the last Legislature of Ilinois vote to expurgate 
the word white” from the school law, so as to 
let it include blacks and whites ? 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. I do not know. Very 


likely. 
Mr. LOGAN. Well, Istate that they did do so: 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. Inanswor to the gen- 


tloman’s interrogatory, I presume that some meni- 
ber of the Republican party may have introduced 
a bill to allow colored men to testify; and, as I 
said, if he did not, he ought to have done so. In 
our State, we permit a man who does not believe 
in the existence of a God to testify. We permit 
the man to testify who comes into court covered 
all over, from head to foot, with moral corruption 
and pollution; and the question of his veracity 
and credibility is submitted to the jary. Thatis 
the test. Why, sir, a horse or a calf may testify 
by being exhibited to the jury; and I tell you that 
no man is unfit to come before a court of justice 
and testify God’s truth, I do not care whether he 
be black or white. And when a law says that a 
man who is assaulted and robbed by some vil~ 
lainous, scoundrely Democratic white man—some 
Democratic doughfacc—shall not go before a court 
of justice and tale his oath of the fact, and put 
that man on trial, for his own protection, I say it 
is a damnable statute and should be blotted out. 
Is the gentleman answered? ` 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam satisfied if you are. 

r. FARNSWORTH. How is the Democ- 
racy now, which the gentleman says never does 
wrong? 

Mr. LOGAN. 

{Laughter.] 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. A few years ago Sen- 
ator Doveras, the man whom they worship in 
our State, declared that the Missouri compromise 
had an origin akin to the Constitution, and that 
no reckless hand dared to disturb it. In 1848, E 
think it was, the Democratic Legislature of the 
State of Ilinois passed resolutions instructing her 
Senators and requesting her Representatives to 
vote to apply the Wilmot proviso to all the terri- 
tory which had been acquired from Mexico. That 
was done by the Democracy of Illinois. In 1850, 
the Democratic convention, at Joliet, in the con- 
gressional district of which Mr. Lovejoy is now 
tho Representative, passed aresolution thatit was 
not only the right, but the duty of Congress, to 
prevent the extension of slavery into all 'Territo- 
ries that were free. That was the doctrine of the 
Democracy of Illinois then, Is it-the doctrine of 
the Democracy of Illinois now? 

Mr. LOGAN. I will answer you. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. My friend, the other 
day, said that he had learned one thing, * that 
the Democracy never did wrong! ”? 

Mr. LOGAN. In national convention, I said. 


Very well; I thank you, 


Yes, I have learned that, and 1 will stand by it. 


[will answer my colleague. If the Democracy 
in Mr. Lovesox’s district did pass a resolution of 
hat kind, I do not know anything about it, But, 
if they did, they were only taking the initiatory 
steps towards Republicanism, and there is evi- 
dence of that in the fact thatthe gentlemanis here 
by six orseven thousand majority. [never heard 
of that resolution, but the predecessor of Mr. 
Lovesoy was not a Democrat; and, if there has 
been a Democratic Representative from that dis- 
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Lowish:to say. further, that when Mr. Doveras 
did seek to.cxtend the Missouri compromise line 
tothe. Pacific-occan, he did say thatit was- can- 
onized in the hearts of the American people; but 
wien -he made that proposition, you Republicans 
und Aboltionistsof the North turned your backs 
upon it, and refused to extend that line, for the 
reason, you said, that you wanted the subject 
kept open so that you maght still agitate the ques- 
tion of slavery. . And for that reason he turned 


round and gaye you the hot end of the poker, and | 


has been doing it ever since, and we intend to 
follow itup. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FARNSWORTII. Isuppose the gentle- 
man from Virginia will cxtend my time in conse- 
quence of this interruption? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Go on, sir. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I was asking where 
this Democracy stand—the Demoeracy who 
“never do wrong??? Itis very truc that Mr. Dove- 
LAS, at one time, proposed the extension of the 
Missouri line to the Pacific. Very true it is, that, 
so-far as the Republicans were concerned, they 
wore generally opposed to it, But did that change 
the principles of Mr. Doveras? Did that make 
it less’ “ canonized in the hearts of the people?” 

There is another thing T desire to refer to, Some 
ten or fifteen days before Mr. Doveras reported the 
bill repealing the Missouri compromise, he made 
areportin which he declared that to interfere with 
the Missouri compromise would be a violation of 
the compromise measures of 1850. Mr. Doucias 
said that, I believe, only ten days before he re- 
ported the bill to repeal the Missouri compromise. 
Does the Democracy ever do wrong? 

Mr. LOGAN. Not in national convention. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH And yet, when Mr. 
Dixon gave notice of his intention to repeal the 
Missouri compromise, Mr. Doveras suddenly 
arose—for fear Mr. Dixon should steal the thun- 
der which belonged to the Democracy—and de- 
clared that the committee had instrucied him to 
move arepeal of the Miss 
Because, he said, that it was in accordance with 
the compromise measures of 1850. ‘Thus, Mr. 
Doveras, in the course of ten days, placed him- 
self on both sides of the question, by a direct, pal- 
pable contradiction. Does the Democracy ever 
do wrong? Does Mr. Doveras ever do wrong? 
I tell my colleague that the Republican party is no 
man-worshiping party. "Phe Repubhean party 


S 


is founded upon principle. Wedo not put organ- į 


ization above principle. The Democratie party of 
the State of Hlinois is a man-worshiping party. 
They blindly follow aud worship Mr. Douetas. 
Whatever be may say is the law and the gospel 
of Democracy with them. 

Mr. FOUKE. We worship Srepuren A. Dova- 
Las and you worship Fred Douglass. [Laughter] 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. Well, the gendema 


may take the benefit of that; bat L ara inclined ; 


to think that Pred is the likclier man of the two. 
(Laughter. ] 


ainar | 
I wish to asi my colleague from the Quincy 


district [Mr. Morris] if he concurs in the state- 
ment of my colleague who was on the floora short 
time since, that the Douaras party of Mlinois will 
support whoever is nominated at Charleston, no 
matter on what platform he may stand ? 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. 


up between my colleagues here, It is a matter 
between them, and with which I have nothing to 
do. 
Charleston convention will re 
nati platform, and that Mr. Dovcuas and his 
fiends will support the nominee of the Charles- 
ton convention. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
my question. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. Well, 
say that they will, if thatis more satis 
I have no doubt but that the right platform will be 
adopted. i 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
colleague to say that they 
ence to the platform? 
a iciter 


adopt the Cincin- 


hen; Twill 


sa 


Do i understand my 
rill do it wi 


ouricompromise., Why? | 


I have no desire io | 
be drawn into this conversation which has grown | 


But I will say that I have no doubt that the | 


factory; for | 


That is no answer to i| 


r wil hout refer- | 
Mr. Doveras deelareg in| 
which he wrote some time since, that he | 


would accept the nomination of the Charleston | 


convention, provided 
which recognized the right of the people of a Ter- 
ritery to exclude slavery. 


1c was placed on a platform | 


i 
: 
t 


| on a platform on which he himseif would not con- 
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Mr. MORRIS, of Minois. “Will the gentleman 
let me say that we consider all that our business, 
and not his. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Ah! When we upon 
this side are catechised by our colleagues as to our 
position, we make no such answers. I conecde 
that itis theiv business, butitis ours,also. I want 
to know with what consistency Mr. Doveras ean 
sappori the nominee of the Charleston convention | 


and breadth of the country, and, perhaps, thro: 
i out the world, what was the first development? 
| An effort to put in nomination and clect one of 


{these very gentlemen who had indorsed these 


i 
Í 
| 


t 
| 
i 
l 
l atrocious doctrines as the Presiding Oficer of the 
: House. Sir, the Presiding Officer of this House, 
| it is known, holds, necessarily, the most intimate 
i 
i 
| 
i 
i 
i 
t 
i 
| 
1 
i 


i personal and social relations with the members 
over whose deliberations he presides. It is,of 
ii the very highest consequence, therefore, that in 
i principle, social conduct, and elevated character, 
i he should be of that stamp which will enable 
members to approach him in all the frankness 
| which should characterize the relations that should 
exist between them, But,as I have said, the effort 
|! was made by the largest party in the House to 
put in that position a man who, as far as we could 
know, was obnoxious to the most serious objec- 
tions; who had, in advance, proclaimed that he 
could hold no fellowship whatever with one class 
of the Representatives of this Union. He stood 
indorsed before the country as having proclaimed 
non-fellowship with slaveholders; as having pro- 
claimed that slavery was to cnd, and end in blood, 
if necessary. 


sent to bea candidate? I observe the exceeding 
anxiety of my colicagues to place themselves 
right before the Democracy. 1 commend them 
to the southern Democracy. I think they have 
got square upon the southern platform. i think 
they have taken upon themselves the mantle of | 
the southern Democracy, to all intents and pur- . 
poses, and that after having got down as low as 
they have, it does hehoove the southern Democ- | 
racy to take them into fall fellowship, and to 
place their great leader, Mr. Doveras, on the | 
Charleston piatform. 
Mr. STANTON. Will the gentleman from | 
Virginia yield, and permft me to move that the 
House ballot again for Speaker? 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Ido notknow what Now, Í ask it of this House, and I pause fora 
good can come of it. ‘reply; F ask it of any gentlemen upon the other 
Mr. STANTON. Ido not know thatany good ` side of the House, if they love this Union and are 
will come of it, nor can I know until we have tried. | disposed to cultivate the friendly social relations 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. No, sir; I think I | upon which so much public utility depends; Lask 
ought to proégeed with my remarks. i them, and I ask the country, if they could right- 


Ps 


ie 


Mr. STANTON, If the gentleman will yield, |! fully and truly approve, as a great social and po- 
I will move that the House proceed to a ballot for i| litieal duty, the election of a man to preside over 


Speaker. the deliberations of this body who.is obnoxious 


Mr. SMITH, of Vi in. I repeat that F do | to these objections? I put it here, and I desire 
ieve any good will grow outof it, and F will } the country to understand it; { desire gentlemen 


therefore proceed. 


Mr. STANTON. 


iO 


n the other side to look at it in its social aspect. 
Do I nndeMand that, the |! 


They may by power, they may by foree ofnum- 


gentleman refuses to yield? 1 bers, eleet a man who is a murderer, a robber, a 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I decline to yield į; thief; a man who proclaims his undying hostility 


for that purpose at this time. ji to one half this Union, but I ask them is it righs 
Mr. BOYELER. Will my colleague yield to |) that they should do it? Task them if they could 

me a moment. g stand vindicated to themselves as gentlemen of 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Certainly. : heart and honor, as the representatives of consti- 
Mr. BOTELER. Iregard it of no very great i! tational liberty in this country, if the election of 

importanee, but i have no recollection of using |; a man under these circumsiances—~ 

language such as the following, which is attrib- Mr. SHERMA I desire to inquire of the 

uted to me in the Globe of this morning: gentleman from Virginia if he applies these words 
“ Virginia is here to speak for herself. She recognize to me? í 

no orau outside of our limits, She is here, and ready to Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, I am illustrating 

speak for herself.” : what I was saying, and he will hear me if he is 


Now, sir, I have no recollection of saying that | quiet. J did not say thatthe gentleman is a mur- 
Virginia recognizes no organ outside of our Hnnits, |i derer; I had no such thought, aud {was about to 
and E flater myself that the Representatives upon) say soy and it would have come with more grace 


this floor are recognized as the organ of Virginia, 
and they are certainly outside of her limits, 

Mr. SMETH, of Virginia. As Twas about to i 
observe, it was not my purpose to engage in the | 
general debate which has been indulged ta by the 
Fouse for the last two or three weeks. The only | 
part that FP have taken heretofore in debate has ii 
been in reference to the personal position of two 
members, as is well known; one the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hickman, jand the other 
the gentleman from New York, [ Mr. flasnin.| 
But, sir, in consequence of the course of remark | 
which has been indulged in, and especially in con- ; 
sequence of the course of remark whieh the gen- | 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Grow] indulged 


i than after an interruption. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Twill say to the Clerk that 
I misunderstood the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Iwas saying, would 
you vote for a murdorer to go into that chair? 
Soveral Vorces on the Republican side. You 
how none of us would. 

Mr. CURTIS. 1 call the gentleman to order. 
I consider the gentleman's language a reflection 
' upon members in this Hall—unworthy of being 
; uttered by any gentleman in this Hall—and 1 
cannot but infer that he impeaches the honor of 
every man upon this side of the House. E ask 
the gentleman to recall it. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. When I have any- 


in a few days ago, I felt impelled, under the im- |; thing to reeall, T will do it without be asked 
pulse of the moment, to take my part in the drama |) [Applause in the galiories.] And if gentlemen 
which is bemg enacted here and before the coun- |; will keep cool and casy, they will perhaps fare 


try. 


y better ky it. 
A question has been 


I charge nobody upon this floor with being mur- 
derers: I charge nobody with being robbers. But 
I was going on to remark and to charge that, when 
; we came here, we found that sixty-eight members 

—noton this floor to be sure; but sixty-cight 
| members of the last Congresa, many of whom are 
| now here—did indorse that which, as we had the 


raised in the course of our 
proceedings involving the real position of the : 
tTouse in regard to the proper, legitimate mission 
before it; and it ts right that T should cai atten- 
tion to [tin the view (hail have, and that 1 should 
present that view to the country. 

When this House assembled, it was n 


i 


ea 


i 


a the 


heels of a remarkable incident in the history of | right to believe and suppose, was just as bod, 


x 


i the American country. A soverejenty had been ¢ just as dammable, and just as offensive. Wall 
invaded. It had awakened, aroused, and excited || gentlemen on the other side deny it? [Applause 
the public mind throughout the country. That © in the galleries.] , 
occurrence caused revelations which startled the | The CLERK. The Clerk gave notice yester- 


country. it was revealed that some sixty-cight as further vio- 
members of the last Congress, besides numer 
ous other gentleman of the highest position in the 
land, both socially and politically, had indorsed a ` 
pamphlet, known as the liclper pamphlet, inau- 

surating n crusade of blcod, murder, ireason,and || | 
urrectionagaiustene large section of the Union. 
When we assembied here with this revelation be- 
fore us—this revelation that had gone the length © 


se to suppress it. 
he now calls upon 
r of the 


to 

Mr.S g I hope thet will be 
i forborne at present, and that the galleries will 
refrain from any further interruption, as lt is 


Oo 
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certainly a violation of the rules of the House and 
of proper decorum. 

Mr. GROW. I hope the Clerk will merely 
order the officers to preserve order in the galleries. 
[A voice in the gallery, ‘I will leave the galleries, 
for one.’ 

The CLERK. Itis not the purpose of the Clerk 
to order the galleries to be cleared. He is aware 
that there are a great many orderly persons in the 
galleries; and he has only requested the officers 
of the House to preserve order, nothing more. 
The Clerk has not ordered the galleries to be 
cleared, because he knows there are a great many 
persons there who have come here to look upon 
these proceedings, who do not desire to sce the 
decorum of the House violated. If there are per- 
sons in the gallerieswho continue to be disorderly, 
the Clerk hopes the officers of the House will 
suppress it. Itis for the benefit of members of 
the House that the Clerk makes this request. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I was proceeding to 
illustrate the position which had been taken by the 
Democracy, and with that view I was using strong 
figures of speech. I did so for the purpose of 
marking it in a way from which there could be 
no escape, and for the purpose of vindicating this 
side of the House against the aspersion which 
has been cast upon the Democrats from day to 
day, of trifling with the business of the country 
by the non-organization of this body. I now re- 
peat in consequence of this interruption—and a 
repetition will not be amiss, I am sure—that when 
we came here, under the circumstances to which 
I have adveried, it was our duty to raise the ques- 
tion which was raised by the gentleman from 
Missouri; and I am glad to see that the honorable 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Curtis] showsa be- 
coming sensitiveness. I know how he feels upon 
that subject, nor did I mean, in any sense, to in- 
timate that that gentleman liad done anything dis- 
honorable or exceptionable. But i put the gues- 
tion to him, not whether he would vote to put in 
that chair a man who would rob his neighbor, or 
filch money from his pocket, for I am sure he 
would not; but I ask that gentleman, and I ask 
all who think as he does, if he believes that the 
nominee of the Republican party upon this floor 
for the Speakership of this House, did indorse 
the doctrinc of this Bieler pamphlet, which 1 will 
read to the gentleman if he desires it; if he did 
adopt the doctrine therein contained, of non-inter- 
course of non-slaveholders with slavcholders; if 
he did adopt the doctrine that abolition should go 
on, and go on witha strong hand, without hesita- 
ting as to the means—I say if they believed that, 
would he, would they vote for such a man as 
that? $ 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman knows that I 
would not, and I believe he knows that the hon- 
orable member we have nominated for Speaker, 
would not sanction any assault upon the rights of 
the people of Virginia, or any other State. 

I misunderstood the gentleman when he was 
putting his proposition; but I still think that, by 
asking the question, whether he, we, or {, or any 
other man, would put a murderer or a villain in 
the chair, was in the nature of an imputation upon 
members onthis floor. The question itselfis hor- 
rible. I cannot suppose that the gentleman sin- 
cerely believes that any Republican member on 
this floor is so insensible to justice, so insensible 
to honor, as to dare to bring before this House, 
and sustain for the Speakership, a man who would 
knowingly indorse any book, the sentiments of 
which would lead to an outrage such as that of 
John Brown into Virginia, or which would tend | 
to excite aninsurrection in Virginia, or anywhere 
else. Twould consider it one of the greatest of 
crimes. Such a crime includes all crimes on the 
catalogue. I know the gentleman did not intend 
to do that. Ido not blame him or anybody else 
for making inquiry and drawing out explanations. 
I think that honorable gentlemen on that side | 
should, themselves, vindicate us against the im- | 
putation. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The gentleman is 


like certain Senators and other gentlemen—(the 


16 


t said. 


1 debate, bee. 
| louse at this time for the purpose of preventing an organ- 
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gentleman from Illinois among them)—who do 
not hear the world pass as it goes along. _ Every 
sort of atrocity is recommended in this Helper 
book against the slaveholder. Every foul epithet 
has been habitually applied to southern men for 
halfacentury. Docs not the gentleman know it? 
Mr. CURTIS. I am told that that book con- 
tains infamous matter—matter which I denounce 
and disclaim; and I say that every honorable man 
in the House has disclaimed or will disclaim it. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Well, sir, yourcan- 
didate has not done it. I have got here-what he 
And f may be permitted to express my 
surprise that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Nezsox] should have fallen yesterday into the 
error of stating that Mr. Snerman had disclaimed 
the atrocities of the Helper pamphlet. Where 
did that honorable gentleman get his information? 
Mr. NELSON. My recollection is that Mr. 
SuermMan rose, and, in reply to some question, 
said, in substance, that he did not recollect, toa 
certainty, whether he had subscribed to that pub- 
lication or not. But I think Mr. Suerman said 
that he did not approve its ultra doctrines. | 
Several Democratic Memsers. No; he did not. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Oh no, sir; I have 
got his remarks here, and 1 was surprised-—— 
Mr. NELSON. I do not wish to misrepresent 
Mr. Suerman, or anybody else; but that is the 
way that { understood it. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I say I was sur- 


prised that the honorable gentleman from Ten- | 


nessee should have made such a statement. He 
is a clear-headed gentleman, as he has shown to 
this House, a man of talent, a man of critical ob- 
servation. Now, Iwill read what Mr. SHERMAN 
did say: 
“Mr. Clerk, I have, until this moment, disregarded this 
»¥ presumed it was simply thrown at tre 


ization. But tbe manner of the genticman from Virginia 
[Mr. Mitsox]—my respect for bis long experience in this 
louse; my respect for his character, and the serious im- 
pression which this matter seems to have made on his 
inigd—indnce me to say now what T have to say. I ask 
that the letter whieh { send up may be read. 

tehe following letter was thereupon read fromthe Clerk?s 
desk : 


“ WASHINGTON City, December, 1859. 

“Dear Sin: £ perceive that adebate has arisen in Con- 
gross in which Mr. Helpers book, the ¢ fmpending Crisis,’ 
is brought up as an exponent of Republican principles. As 
the names of many leading Republicans are presented as 
recommending a compendium of the volume, it is proper 
that I should explain how those names were obtained in 
advance of the publication. Mr. Helper brought bis book to 
me at Silver Spring to cxamine and recommend, if I thought 
well of it, as a work to be encouraged by Republicans. I 
had never seen it before. Aftor its perusal, I either wrote 
to Mr. Helper, or told him that it was objectionable in many 
particul to which Í adverted ; and he promised mic, in 
writing, that he would obviate the objections by omitting 
entirely or altering the matter objected to. 

“© j understand that it was in consequence ofhis assurance 
tome that the obnoxious matter in the original publication 


i would be oxpurgated, that ineinbers of Congress and other 


influential men among the Republicans were induced to 
give their countenance to the circulation of the edition so 


“F, P. BLAIR, 
Silver Spring. 


-to be expurgated. 


“Jon. Joun SHERMAN. 


“Mr. Suernman. I do not recollect signing the paper 


| referred to; but I presume, from my name appearing inthe 
: printed list, that I did sign it. ¥ therefore make no ¢xense 
| of that kind. 


T never have read Mr. Helper’s book, or the 
compendium founded upon it. I have never scen a copy 
of either. And here, Mr. Clerk, J might leave the matter; 


but as many harsh things have been said ebout me, lj 


desire to say that since I have been a member of this House 
J have always endeavored to cultivate the courtesies and 
kind relations that are due from one gentleman to another. 
I never addressed to any member such language as I have 
heard to-day. I never desire such language to be addressed 
to me, if {can avoid it. I appeal to my publie record, 
during a period of four years, in this body; and I say now 
that there is not a single question agitating the public mind, 
not a single topic, on which there can be sectional jealousy 
or sectional controversy, unless gentlemen on the other 
side of the House thrust such subjcets upon us. F repeat, 
notasingle guestion. We have pursued a course of studied 
silence. It is our intention to organize the House quietly, 
decently, in order, without vituperation ; and we trust to 
show to members on alj sides of the House, that the party 
with which I have the honor to act can administer this 
louse and administer this Government [applause from the 
galleries and the Republican benches] without trespassing 
on the rights of any.” 


Mr. GROW. Is that all that was said? 


New SERIES... 


Mr. SMITH, of Virg That is.all: 
gothere. . =) hag ae 
Mr. GROW. There is more. as 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Yes; DL find thi 

“Mr. Kerr, (in bis'seat.) -Only one-half of it: 
‘Mr. Suerman. I say then that I, for one, would not 
trespass on a right of a single southern citizen } and A defy 
any man to show, anywhere, a word that I bav ttered 
that would lead toa different conchision. ` The ngot 
that paper, and the book, every mémber of ‘the ouse can 
appreciate without my saying a word about it. ¢ 0.) 
“<T-have said more than I designed,and J trust that here- 
after gentlemen on the other side of the House will observe 
the courtesies dive from one gentleman to another. I have 
always observed such courtesies to them. While news- 
papers may call names, let me gay, that ‘this is not-the 
place for epithets; it is the place for, reason and, argu- 
ment.” 4 ats he 
Mr. GROW. . In answer to some inquiry, the 
gentleman from Ohio also said that he distinctly 
stated five times on. this floor, that he would:not 
interfere with the relations of master and slave. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Yes, sir; he would 
not march into the slave States; he would not 
legislate in regard to. thatsubject. Weknow what 
that means. But I ask now, does he disclaim the 
doctrines of the Helper book? Every gentleman 


| knows that there are different,ways of operating 


on slavery; and I shall take occasion to show, 
before I take my seat, many of these ways. Task 
here, in the presence of the candidate on that side 
of the House, does that gentleman disclaim the 
doctrines of the Helper. book? In fifteen years, 
said Helper, pursue my advice, and, my life upon 
it, there wil] not be a slave on the ground of tree 
America. There are many means other than 


those which John Brown resorted to.. Does the 
gentleman disclaim the doctrines of that book, as 
they have beenread here? 'The gentleman isdumb; 
he is silent. I desire toget the gentleman to speak. 
He is silent—dumb asan oyster, [laughter; and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania wants to speal 
for him. ek: S 

Mr. GROW. No,sir; Lonly want youto rep- 
resent the record right.  — ; 3 : 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. No, sir; but let. the 
party most interested correct me, if I do him in- 
justice. Ido not want the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to do it, as the gentleman from Ohio.[Mr. 
Srawron] cut in yesterd ay to save the gentleman 
from Illinois- No doubt, he was afraid he would 
commit some blunder, perhaps indorse the Helper 
book, and therefore he cut in to disclaim it. 

Mr. NELSON. My remarks,in regard to Mr. 
Suerman, were as follows: | l f 

«“J cannot consistently cast my vote:for Mr SHERMAN. 
as Speaker, because I think his election, at thistime, would 
produce an unhappy alienation of:feeling-on the pat ofthe 
South. While ¥ say this, in perfect respect to hima, X am 
free to declare that, when a man, who is technically my 
peer, arises upon this floor and says, in substance, that, if 
he indorsed the Helper book, be did it through inadvertence, 
and does not approve its extreme ductyines, 1am constrained 
to accept his statements as true until the contrary appears. 
This assertion of his is strengthened by the faet that, in the 
discussions of 1856, Mr. Suerman drew, broadly and dis- 
tinctly, the line of demarkation between the Republicans 
and Abolitionists, and showed that the former, in, that day, 
at least, did not sympathize with the extreme views of the 
latter.” en À 

In speaking of Mr. Suermay, it is proper for 
me to say that I am not his organ, and am not in 
his confidence. I donort think I misunderstood 
him, and certainly haveno desire to misrepresent 


| him. My object has been to do an act of simple 
| justice. 


Some of the most obnoxious doctrines 
of the Helper book, as published in the papers, 
are, +‘ thorough organization and independent po- 
litical action on the part of the non-slavcholding 
whites of the South;” ‘no eoopergnon with pro- 
slavery politicians; no fellowship with them in 
religion; no affiliation with them in society; ‘no 
patronage to pro-slavery merchants,” “lawyers, 
waiters, or physicians; and no audience to pro- 
slavery persons.” When Mr. Snerman ‘said, 
during the debate of the 6th instant, on this floor, 
that he had said it five times on this floor ‘that 
“he was opposed to any interference, whatever, 
by the people of the free States with ‘the rela- 
tions of master and slave in the:slave States,” 
I considered him as saying, in substance, that he 


did not approve the extreme doctrines of Helper’s 
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Snenman’s answer to Mr. Smith, of Tennessee, 
in the Congressional Globe, volume thirty-four, 
pages 55 and 56, where he said: 

“I never had any affiliation with what is known as the 
Abolition party... I was attached to the Whig party.” 

And ‘again, when he said: 

«Yf 1 had my voice, I would not have one single politi- 
cal Abolitionist in the northern States. I am opposed to 


any interference, by the northern people, with slavery in 
the slave States. I act with the Republican party, with 
hundreds of thousands of others, because the Republican 
party resists.the extension, but does not seek the abolition, 
of slavery.” 

This, as I suppose, is one of the five utterances 
on this floor, to which Mr. Surerman referred. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I will not go into 
this thing now, but we all know that the Helper 
book proclaims that nine negroes out of ten would 
cheerfully cut their masters’ throats; and that the 
white non-slaveholders of the slave States would 
be one of the greatest agents of.abolition. I was 
calling the attention of the House and of the coun- 
try to the circumstances under which this debate 
sprung up. My object was to show that it was 
not consistent with the patriotism of a majority 
of the House to place in the Speaker’s chair a 
gentlernan who would not disclaim, broadly and 
unequivocally, as the gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. 
Curtis,] the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Sran- 
rTon,] and the gentleman from Hlinois, {Mr. Ker- 
L0GG,] have done, the atrocious doctrines of this 
book. How then, I ask, should we deal with 
this question? How, I ask, under these circum- 
stances, was this House to deal with it? The 
gentleman himself says—Ict us go on quietly and 
organize the Flouse. : 

Ar. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. Will the gen- 
tleman from Virginia allow me to interrupt him? 
He used the word “all,” in speaking of the sup- 

orters of Mr. Sterman, supposing them all to 

c implicated—so far as the implication goes for 
anything—in the indorsement of the Helper book. 
As I said, when I had the honor of addressing the 
House, I have in no way indorsed it. Neverthe- 
less, I am a supporter of Mr. Sxerman; but Lam 
his supporter, knowing what he thinks on these 
matters—knowing that he is free from all fair 
charge of implication in anything of a treason- 
able character, or anything m this book that rec- 
ommends murder and arson, and also because I 
know Mr. Srurman to be eminently conservative. 
Ifthe gentleman will allow me, E will send to the 
Clerk’s desk an extract from a speech of Mr. 
Snerman, which may. be read to show, among 
other reasons, why [support Mr. SHERMAN as a 
conservative member of the House, and not as 
a member of the pure Republican party. 

The Clerk road, as follows: 

“T say this charge [interference with slavery in the 
southern States] is unfounded. ‘Lhe people of Ohio, the 
Sttite which J have the honor, in part, to represent on this 
floor, do not wish or design to interfere with slavery in any 
southern State. We do not wish or design to interfere 
with the relations sting between the white and black 
races in the slave States. I have observed that the rela- 
tions existing between these classes in the South are often 
more kindiy in their character than those existing between 
the same classes in the northern States. We do not, and 
never did, claim the power to interfere. 

“Our claim is this: that, in violation of the pledges of 
the President, made at the outset of his Administration, 
and in violation of the pledges and platforms of the two 
great parties of the country, four years ago, the party acting 


with the President and his advisers repealed the ouri 
compromise, and perpetrated what our sense of justice and 
honor tells us was an infamous wrong. ‘That is all. That 


is the Jong and short of it, and it is the only cause which 
called the Republican party into being.” bd : * 

‘if Thad my voice I would not have one single political 
Abolitionist in the northern States. [am opposed to any 
interference by the northern people with slavery in the 
slave States. Lact with the Republican party, with hun- 
dreds of thousands of others, simply because the Repub- 
lican party resists the extension, but does not seek the 
abolition, of slavery.” 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. 1 will add, 
hy the leave of the gentleman from Virginia, that 
it is because I know Mr. Suerman to hold those | 
sentiments now, that I, as one not bound to the 
Republican party, support him. I thank the gen- | 
tleman for his courtesy. | | 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I give notice that 
I will not allow, whilst I am upon the floor, the 
gentleman from Ohio to speak by proxy. Heis | 
no Speaker yet. I demand that when he wants | 
to be vindicated before the country, he shall speak 
for himself. We have come really to a pretty 
pass. A gentleman here in nomination for the | 


| therein contained? Hoe will not say it; and E say 


Speakership is not allowed to speak. Why, sir, 
it is the case with the whole Republican party. 
Some of them, however, have broken loose and 
spoken once, and some of them twice; and 1 sup- 
pose, as Balaam’s ass spoke three times, we shall 
hear from them again. [Laughter.] 

Sir, I say, let the gentleman speak for himself. 
We are dealing with the present; and I now ask 
the gentleman from Ohio to say what are his sen- 
timents atthis time? Does he indorse the Helper 
book? Speak, or forever after hold your peace! 
[Great laughter.] ’ 

Mr. Clerk, I have mentioned these things be- 
cause I wish the country distinctly to understand 
that it was under these circumstances that the 
House assembicd; and that, having assembled 
under these circumstances, and with the revela- 
tions to which I have adverted, we on this side of 
the House deemed it right and proper to offer the 
resolution which I hold in my hand, and which 
was offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 
What is it, sir? 

“ Resolved, That the doctrines and sentiments of a cer- 
tain book called the < Impending Crisis of the South,’ pur- | 
porting to have been written by one Hinton R. Helper, are 
insurrectionary and hostile to the peace and tranquillity 
of the country; and no member of this House who has 
indorsed or recommended the doctrines and sentiments 
thercin affirmed, is fit to be Speaker of this House. ’? 

I submit this question cheerfully to the judg- 
ment of the country; and I ask the country, and 
I ask the Representatives of the country, when | 
could we make that objection, if that objection | 
existed? There is the question. I know gentle 
men will want to hold us responsible for the con- 
sequences of the failure to organize this House, 
as illustrated by the extraordinary manner and 
conduct of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Grow] the other day. But I ask the country—l 
ask those gentlemen upon the other side who rep- | 
resent it in part, when we could make the objec- | 
tion except precisely at the time, under the cir- 
cumstances, and in the manner that was adopted 
by the gentleman from Missouri? So much for 
that then, and so much for the clamor that may 
be raised upon this question elsewhere, We raised 
the objection; we have sustained the objection; 
and the objection stands good, because the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, though he has spoken, has re- 
fused to disclaim the doctrines of the Helper 
book. Sir, it would have been just as casy—and 
he could have said it in much fewer words—it 
would have been justas casy for him to have said, 
in a few remarks, that he disapproved of the doc- 
trines of that book, as he then understood them, 
as it was to go into the lawyer-like exposition of 
his position with which he indulged the House. 
Į repeat the question, sir, are you down upon 
Helper’s book? Are you against the doctrines 


then, before God and the countr 
goodly assembly, that it is our daty to our insti- 
tutions and our high duty to ourselves to protest 
against his election as Presiding Officer of this 
House. | 
Having disposed of that question—and I might || 
add other things in this connection—I proceed now |} 
to indulge in some few other remarks. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Grow,] who || 
spoke the other day, indulged in most extraordi- | 
nary bravado of manner. Sir, one might have | 
thought that our Jupiter was thundering; that we 
had a Jupiter Tonans in this body; and that when | 
he spoke all minor gods must tremble. [Laugh- 
ter.] He graciously told us that the New York 
{ 


| 
H 
| 
| 
and before this 
i 
E; 
f 


Herald had supplied this side of the House with 

brains. I would like to know who has supplied 

him with that essential commodity. [Laughter.] | 
Sir, he is not even entitled to originality for in- | 
yeniing that phrase himself, for he got it from | 
Mr. Greeley; at least from the New York Tri- 
bune. But thatis not the whole or the worst of |) 
it. He proclaimed that by this discussion we 
were engaged in disseminating Helper’s book. I 


i 

i 

| 

l 
will take occasion to say here that we care not |) 
about its circulation. Let them circulate it as || 
much as they can. But we care for its doctrines, || 
and for the indorsement that has been given to jj 
them upon this floor. He says that we have given || 
it the best of advertising, and that we have done |: 
what the Republican committee tried for a year || 
or two to effect, but in vain. i 
Mr. GROW. The gentleman will allow me. |! 

I would not interrupt him, except to correct the |! 
If I used the word Republican,’?it was i 


record, 


| said it— Republican committee. 


` have got him down here., 


; of the ILerald are 


ter.) Now, if gentlemen are satisfied with adver 


a slip of the tongue; I meant the publishing com- 


| mittee. It was published by gentlemen whose 


names the gentleman will find in the book; and a 


| gentleman of the name of Anthon is the only man 


I know of who is connected with the publication. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Iam only dealing 
with what the gentleman said. f 
Mr. GROW. But the gentleman will find in 
the Globe that I said the publishing committee. 
If I used the word “Republican,” 3t was a slip 
of the tongue. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. J presume the gen- 
tleman put it so in the Globe; but, by the Herald, 
we see that ‘Republican committee’? was the 
phrase he used. suppose the gentleman cor- 
rected it inthe Globe; but this New York Herald 
seems to have a reporter here who catches things 
as they fall from our lips, and he has gotitas I 
” Then Iun- 
derstand the gentleman to say that it is not “ Re- 
publican,” but “* publishing committee.” Weil, 
now, sir, upon that subject I should like to hear 
what difference the gentleman finds between them. 
I believe that Horace Greeley is the chief head 
of the Republican committee. y 

Mr. GROW. All I want is a correct record. 


| If the gentleman will quote correctly what I did 
| say, he is at liberty to argue from it as much as 


he pleases; I shall not interrupt him in his argu- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, Well, sir, I sup- 
pose the gentleman from Pennsylvania feels grat- 
ified at what we are now doing. He says as I 
§ He thanks us for doing 
what ihe Republican (or publishing, if he will 
have it so,) committee have attempted and failed 
to do. 

Mr. GROW. Will the gentleman allow me? 
I do not think lever used any such language. If 
the gentleman will take the Globe, he will tind 
exactly what I did say. He will find it precisely 
as I uttered it, with the exception of the word 
“Republican,” which is changed to ‘‘publish- 
ing,” which was a mistake, as I uttered it. The 


; gentleman, I understand, is reading from a tele- 


graphic report. That is just what I have been 
complaining of, that gentlemen read newspapers 


| instead of using arguments. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. It is very well 
known that gentlemen reform themselves very 
much on what they say in this House, when 
their revised remarks get into the Globe. Here 
is what the gentleman said, according to the 
stenographer of the New York Herald: 


“And yet, gentlemen, we have sat here for almost three 


| weeks, and Listened to nothing in the world—with three or 


four execeptions—but the editorials of the New York Herald 
for the last month, rehashed and given to us piecemeal in 
the form of speeches. (Applausc.) ‘Phe Herald has fur- 
nished brains for the whole discussion, which has only 
Jacked its terseness of style. Emust say that the editorials 
ally spiey, and we read them with a 
good deal of interest; but {am forced to say that this dis- 


| cussion, and the speeches of members opposite, have lacked 
| the terseness of style and spiciness of diction which is 
| such a feature in the Herald, from whose columns they 


have extracted their ideas, such as they are. (Loud laugl 


ng 
broadcast through the tand this pamphict, which they say 
o destructive to their peace and tranquillity—if you are 
sfied to give a circulation to that pamphlet of thousands 


| where it had scarcely a solitary one betoro—then you have 


performed a work that the Black Republican Committee of 
New York would thank you, and did, indeed, thank you 
for. That committee had tried for more than a year to get 
up a circulation for that pamphlet, and they sjhiled to dos 
but you, gentlemen, on that side, have advertised and eir- 
culated it throughout the length and breadth of the land.” 


Mr. GROW. What is that? ‘ Black Repub- 
lican!’? Is that in the gendeman’s report? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr.GROW. I used the word “ Republican.” 


| I did not use the phrase “ Black Republican.” 4 


leave such phrases where they belong. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. ‘The gentleman has 


j! got so accustomed to it that I suppose he knows 


| his name by this time. 


Mr. GROW. I know my name better than 
you do on the other side. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I suppose so. Be 

I leave this subject 


itso. But let us proceed. 

for the present, and go to another. The gentle- 
man talks most carnestly and most anxiously of 
the importance of organizing the House, with the 
view of providing for the public creditors; and 
he has especial reference to the mail contractors. 
Sir, I am anxious, sincerely anxious, that we 
should organize this House for the purpose of 
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providing for them. They area very meritorious 
class of the creditors of this Government. We 
ought to meet our engagements with them, We 
ought to organize the House. And let me tell 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania that he ought 
to come over and help puta good Democrat or 
a good American into the chair, as an atone- 
ment for the deep transgressions he perpetrated 
against those contractors in the last Congress. I 
say here to them, if there are any who hear me, 
that the man who wronged them, and wronged 
them for a purpose which he knows, is the man 
who now affects to be their friend, butis unwilling 
to makeany Sacrifices to repairthe mischief he has 
created. nd, sir, I have got the book here, and 
choose to call attention to it. I mean to put what 
passed in the last Congress before the country. 
Í mean to put it in my speech, and publish it, that 
it may go abroad, and that the country may un- 
derstand how it is that that gentleman can have 
the cool assurance to get up here and talk about 
want of faith upon the part of the Government to 
the public creditors, and mouths out his words as 
though he would enlist their sympathies in sup- 
port of his side of the House. hen the Post 
Office appropriation bill was under consideration, 
on the 3d of March last, which was only one day 
from adjournment; when this important bill for 
moving on the wheels of Government, and in 
transmitting intelligence in every direction, was 
in a condition to admit of no delay; at that time 
Mr. Grow introduced a resolution, which I will 
ask the Clerk to read, in connection with the pro- 
ceedings which followed. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

«Mr. Grow. T rise to what seems to me a privileged 
question. 1 do not propose to discuss this question, but I 
want to state it, and have the House act upon it. Section 
seven, article one, of the Constitution, provides that all 
bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Rep- 
resentative, I propose now to offer the following resolu- 

« Resolved, That House bill No. 872, making appropriations 
for detraying the expenses of the Post Office Department 
for the year ending 30th June, 1860, with the Senate amend- 
ments meret be returned to the Senate, as section thirteen 


of said amendments is in the nature of a revenue Dill. 
“ J want to state the reason for this resolution. 
* x k * k * * * * 


tMr. Grow. I hold the course I propose is the proper 
one, when one House thinks its privileges have been in- 
vaded by the other. The thirteenth section of the amend- 
ments of the Senate, referred to in my resolution, provides 
for raising the postages. The postages are collected and 
paid into the Treasury, and we appropriate them, the same 
as any other revenue, for defraying the expenses of the 
Department. The postages for ocean mail service are col- 
lected in the same way, and paid into the Treasury. So 
that this kind of revenue, Į take it, comes within that clause 
of the Constitution which prohibits the Senate from origin- 
ating revenue bills. Ican see no difference between col- 
lecting ten cents on a letter and collecting ten vents on 
broadcloth. In the one case the duty is collected from the 
citizens who consume the imported goods. But suppose a 
citizen does not consume any imported goods: then he is 
not taxed; and so the person who sends no letters through 


the mails is not taxed.” 
* K * * 


* 


* * * 


“Mr. Housvon. I desire to ask the gentleman whether 
it is not competent for the Senate to originate a bill propos- 
ing to bring unsold lands into market, and direct their sale? 
And I desire to ask him if it is not competent for the Sen- 
ate to originate a bill increasing the minimum price of the 
public lands from $125 per acre to any greater sum they 
may see fit? 

“Mr. Grow. The first part of the gentleman’s question I 
answer in the affirmative; but the last part of it in the neg- 
ative. The Senate cannot originate a bill increasing the 
price of the public lands, for that is a source of revenue to 
the Government. If they can do that, they can originate a 
bill to raise revenue in any other way. 

t But, sir, I did not rise to argue the question, but merely 
to state my point. ‘Chis thirteenth section proposes to in- 
erease the present rates of postage to five cents, and, in some 
eases, to ten cents; which would increase the taxation on 
those who use the mails. Now, I take it that that is just 
exactly the same asif they were to attempt to raise the tariff | 
on imported goods, and increase the taxes on those who 
consume them. T cean sre no distinction between the two 
cases. Without further remarks, J ask for a vote on my res- 
olution. 

“Mr. Rireum. I desire to say that I never will consent 
to see the Speaker of this House decide questions of the 
constitutional power of the House as points of order, and 
say whether we shall receive bills from the Senate, or not. 
It is putting the whole constitutional power of this House 
in the hands of the Speaker. It is a question for the House 
to decide, what is its own constitutional power; and I 
would trust no Speaker with any such power. 

“Mr. Grow. I thought the understanding was, that we 
were to have a vote on my resolution, as a question of the | 
privileges of the Flouse. 

“Mr. PueLes, of Missouri. I think the point of order 
has been well answered by the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, (Mr. Rrecuie.] The section of the Constitution to 
which the gentleman refers is not applieable to any case of 
this kind. That section of the Constitution is in these 
words: & 

(ec AJI bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House i 


k * * 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of Representatives; but the Senate may propose or concur 
with amendments, as on other bills.’. 

“That section undoubtedly prescribes that bills for rais- 
ing revenue, such as are enumerated in the first clause of 
! the eighth section of the Constitution, must originate in the 
House of Representatives. That section reads as follows: 

< The Congress shall have power to jay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises.’ ` 

«I'he ameudment of the Senate provides for no taxes 
upon the peopie, as contemplated by the section of the Con- 
stitution conferring upon Congress the power of raising 
taxes. But we look to the public lands as a source of rev- 
enue; and we look to the deduction from the pay of mari- 
ners for the purpose of supporting marine hospitals, as a 
portion of the revenue, as well as to the postages. If the 
point made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania he correct, 
then the Senate has no power to provide for the sale of the 
public lands, because they are a souree of revenue; the 
Senate have no right to provide fur imposing light dues or 
tonnage dues, and has no right to provide for a deduction 
from the wages of seamen for the support of marine hospi- 
tals, because, in his opinion, they would be bills raising 
revenue. 

“Mr. Grow. 1 propose this as a question of the privi- 
leges of the House under the Constitution, and not as a 
point of order, as gentlemen say.” 

4 * * * 


* * * * 


“Mr. PueLrs, of Missouri. I move, then, to lay the res~ 
olution on the tablo. 

“Mr. Grow. I demand the yeas and nays upon that 
motion. : 

“The yeas and nays were ordered. 

«The question was taken; and it was decided in the neg- 
ative—yeas 80, nays 106.” 

* * * * 


* * * 


“So the House refused to lay the resolution on the table.” 
* * 


* * * * * * * * 


* * * 


“The question was taken; and it was decided in the 
affirinative—yeas 117, nays 76.” 
* * $ * * * 


* * * * 


“ So the resolution 
+ * oe * 


í Mr. Grow moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and 
atio moved that the motion to reconsider be laid upon the 
table. 

“The latter motion was agreed to.” 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I rise to suggest 
to the gentleman that we procced to a ballot, and 
thenadjourn. The gentleman can finish his speech 
on the next day the House is in session, 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. F will finish this 
particular subject before I yield. Mr. Clerk, when 
{ was speaking on the subject of the speech of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania the other day, 
I was not apprised as I have been since of the 
fact, and, I confess, { am very much astonished 
that it should be so, when the gentleman scouted 
my reading of the telegraphic report of his speech, 
that the reporters of this House had it, down 
totidem verbis, as I have read it from the telegraphic 
reports, and that the changes made were made by 
the gentleman himself. 

r. GROW. I state to the gentleman again, 
that, in the paragraph he has read, I made no 
change, except to substitute the word ‘ publish- 
ing” for “ Republican.” So far as the report in 
the Herald is concerned, I know nothing about 
it. I will say that I never used the words “ Black 
Republican” upon this floor. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Wel, let it go at 
that. I am very glad the gentleman disclaims the 
word, though it may have been improperly im- 

lied. But to proceed: I stated that on the 3d of 
arch, a few hours before the adjournment, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania introduced the 
amendment which has been read; at that very 
time raising a constitutional question between the 
two Houses. I charge that the gentleman ex- 
pected that his so doing would involve a loss of 
the bill, and that he desired that it should be lost. 
And here I say, 
country remember it, that on the last d 


* * * 


was adopted.” 
* x * 


the gentleman from Pennsylvania, by raising & 
constitutional question with the Senate. I said 
upon this floor that it was an insult to the coördi- 
nate branch of this Congress, which had as much 
right to judge of its constitutional powers as we 


loss of the bill. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
i vania, after a brief argument, still persisted in 


was finally taken by yeas and nays; and it was 
decided in the manner J have stated—yeas 80, nays 
106; the result of which was, as nearly as I rec- 
ollect, to lay the resolution upon the table. I call 
the attention of the House to the matter, because 
I wish to present the whole subject. 

Well, Mr. Clerk, the bill went to the Senate 
with thatamendmenton it, The resolution went 
back to the Senate. It was lecturing them upon 
| their duty; it was arraigning them for exceeding 

. 


and let the mail service of the | 
ay of the 
session this important bill was embarrassed by | 


had to judge of ours; that it was no time to raise j 
a question of that sort; and that it would be the | 


| holding on to his amendment, and the question | 


| their constitutional powers; and the Senate, 


ery 
e 


properly, in reply, said what I will now procéet 
proceedings in th 


to read, in connection with the 
House. 
Mr. Puetrs was then chairman of 
mittee of Ways and Means: : 
“Mr, Puenps, of Missouri. ‘There isa messagi 
has been sent from the Senate in-relation to the Pos 
appropriation bil. I desire to have it reád, =e 15 : 
“Mr. Grow. I-desire to understand, first, whether the 
reading of the message will bring up the bill to. be acted on. 
I want to understand that, for I thought T had an tinder- 
standing with the House on the-vote on this question this 
morning; but there seemed to be a disposition not to carry. 
it out very well. I only want to understand now the effect 
of the motion. pa po Pus 
“Mr. Pretrs, of Missouri. 
may be read. t 
“The Clerk read the message, as follows: © 
In rae SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
“ March 3, 1859. 
“The House of Representatives having. communicated 
to the Senate a resolution, in the following words, to wit: . 
“¢ Resolved, That the House bill (No. 872) making appro- 
priations for defraying the expenses of the Post Office Dé- 
partment for the year ending the 30th June, 1860, with the 
Senate amendments thereto, be returned to the Senate, as 
section thirteen of said amendments is in the nature of a 
revenue bill.’ ` EES 
& Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That thp 
Senate and the House being, of right, equally competent 
each to judge of the propriety and constitutionality of its 
own action, the Senate has exercised said right in its action 
on the amendments sent to the House, leaving to the House 
its right to adopt or reject each of said amendments. at its 
pleasure. or pine ae 
« Resolved, That this resolution be communicated to,the 
House of Representatives, and that the billand amendments 
aforesaid be communicated therewith. hens Bee 
* Mr. Pueurs, of Missouri. . I move to suspend the rules, 
to take up that message and the bill and amendments. . . 
“Mr. Harris, I desire to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, whether he is not prepared to 
report a new bill making appropriations for the Post Office 
Department? 
“Mr. Greenwoon. Ifhe is, I hope he will not do it. 
“Mr. Harris. Very well, I desire to ask the question.” 
* * * * x * * * * * 


“the Com- 


1 only ask that the message 


“The qhestion recurred on the motion of Mr. PRELPS, 
of Missouri, to suspend the rules. Ane 
“Mr, Dean demanded the yeas and nays. x 
“The yeas and nays were ordered. ` aw 
«Mr. Harris. I should be glad if the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means would answer my ques- 
tion. : A 
“ Mr. PneLrs, of Missouri. I will answer ite — 
“Mr. Houston. 1 object. : : 3 
“Mr. Harris. ‘Shen I hope the bill will not be taken 


from the table. nee 
«Fhe question was taken; and it was decided in. the 
a a ee 


negative—yeas 94, nays 85.. 
ý * * * * k : . 
“So (two thirds not voting in favor thereof) the rules 
were not suspended. À 
“Mr. Puenes, of Missouri. I now call up the message 
from the Senate, relative to the resalution adopted by the 
House, returning the Post Office appropriation bill. 
“The message was read, as fallows: 
“In THE Senate or TRE UNITED STATES, . 
“ March 3, 1859. 
“The House of Representatives having, in the opinion of 
the Senate, departed from the proper parliamentary usages 
and method of transacting business between the two Houses 
by its action in regard to the bill of the House.(No. 872) 
making appropriations for the expense of the Post Office 


* 


| Department for the year ending Junc, 1860; Therefore 


« Resolued, That the Senate appoint a committee of con- 
ference, to meet a like committee on the part of the House 
of Representatives, for the purpose of consulting as to what 
action ought to be had by the respective Houses in respect 
to the said bill. 

“ Ordered, That Mr. STUART, Mr. PEARCE, and Mr. Foot, 
be appointed managers of the said conference on the part of 
the Senate. = 

“Mr. PueLrs, of Missouri. I move that a committee of 
conference, on the part of the House, be appointed to meet 
the committee which has been appointed on the part of the 
Senate. f : 

“Mr. Grow. Does this message bring up the bill itself? 
If it does, f shall object to its being taken up. a 

«Mr. Preres,of Missouri. It is merely a request on the 
part of the Senate for a committee of conference as to the 
propriety of the action on the part of the two Houses of 
Congres3. ` 

«Mr. Grow. I object to the bill being taken up at all. 
I have no objection to this request for the appointment of a 
committee of conference being granted, if it will not be con- 
strued to bring up the bill. 

“The Speaker. The Chair supposes, if the motion of 
the gentleman from Missouri should be agreed to, it would 
be necessary for the committee of conference to have the 
bill in their possession. a 

“Myr. Grow. T donotsee why that should be necessary: 
We sent to the Senate a bill making appropriations for the 
support of the Post Office Department for the year ending 
30th June, 1860. ‘They returned the bill with a provision 
on it for raising revenue. We sent a resolution returning 
the bill, with our reasons therefor. They have returned, us 
this answer. Now, if the effect of the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri is simply to appoint a committee of 
conference on the resolution, I have no objection. f it 
is to take up the bill, then F object. ee 

“The Speaker. The Chairsupposesit will be necessary 
for them to have the bill before them, in order to determine 
the character of the amendments objected to by-the House. 

“Mr. Grow, The preamble of the resolution sent to the 
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House sets forth the ground of their request for a commit- 
tee: of conference; that we bave not complied with the 
parlianientiry usage in the method of transacting business 
between the two Houses. I suppose that is what the com- 
mittee of conference would have to act upon. If that isthe 
understanding, I have no objection to it.” 
A * kd * * he * * * * 
“Mr. Puenrs, of Missouri. I have this to say to the 
House: there has been a deliberate expression of opinion 
on the part of the House in reference to the action of the 
Senate, and it is probable that, if a committee is appointed, 
amiajority of that committee wili be composed of gentlemen 
Whose opinions correspond with the action of the House. 
L have had no conference with the Speaker as to whom he 
would appoint; but that would be the proper parliamentary 
course.” i 
* 


* * * 


“Mr. Grow. I wish to say a word upon the subject of 
the action of the House. The proceedings we have insti- 
tuted here in respect to this bill are in accordance with 
parliamentary usage; and for the purpose of showing the 
House that itis, I propose to read a paragraph from Fer- 
rals Law of Parliament, page 103. He says: 

“<< On the 24th July, 1661, the Lords sent down a bill for 
paving the streéts and highways of Westminster, to which 
they desire the concurrence of the Commons.’ As soon as 
the bil ïs read the first time, ‘ the House observing that said 
bill was to alter the course of the law in part, and to Jay a 
charge upon the people; and conceiving that it is a privi- 
lege inherent to this House, that bills of that nature ought 
to be first considered herce,? the bill is laid aside, and it is 
ordered ‘that the Lords be acquainted therewith, and with, 
the reasons inducing the House thereto; and the Lords arë 
to be desired, for that cause, not to suffer any mention of 
the said bill to remain on the journals of their louse; and 
that the Commons, approving the purport, have ordered in 
a bill of the same nature.’ 

tOn the Lith February, 1664, a bill somewhat similar 
was laid aside on the same grounds.’ 

t Now, that is what we have done. We have not ap- 
proved of the revenue portion of the bill of the Senate. 

* Here is another case: 

éc é On the 97th of April, 1640, upon the report of a confer- 
ence, in which the Lords had proposed that the subject of 
supply should have precedence before any other matters, 
the Commons resolved that their Lordships voting, pro- 
pounding, touching matters of supply of such sort as is con- | 
tained in this report before it arrived from this House, is a 
„breach of the privileges of this House.’ 

“Now, we have kept within the parliamentary usage. 
The Senate, by this resolution, simply say that they have 
the right to judge of their powers ander the Coustitution, 
and they ask us to confer with them on this question of 

ower, Lam willing to confer with them on that question, 

ut fam not willing to take up the bill, which we have 
once laid aside. 

«Mr. Wasirnury, of Maine. This bill is upon the 
Speaker’s table, and the House has refused to take it up. 
Now, I want. to know if, by the legordemiin of a confer- 
ence, the bill ean be taken up without a two-thirds vote? 

“Mr. Grow. T want the Chair to understand that, if the 
taking up of the message involves the taking up of the bill, 
Lobject. 

«The Speaker. The Chair, inthe hope of being able 
to effect something that will lead to a result that will be 
satisfactory to the Hous in po ion of the bill 
if tht message of the Senate is rrod in, so that the 
question before the committee of conference will be one of 
form rather than of substance. 

“Mr. Grow. I demand the previous question, 

“Mr, Wateripes. $ would inquire if the bill still re- 
mains upon the Speaker's table? 

‘The SPEAKER. It does. 

“Mr. Warpriper. And it will require a two-thirds vote 
to take it up? 

‘The Speaker. Tt will. 

“Phe previous question was seconded, and the main 
question ordered; and under the operation thereof the mo- 
tion of Mr. Pue.res, of Missouri, that a committee of con- 
ference be appointed to meet the committee on the part of 
the Senate, was agreed to.” 


d x * * 


a 


Here, you see, that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania fought this question to the last. Deeply 
interested, as he professes tobe, in this important 
arm of the publie service, you sce him still quar- 
reling with the Senate, and hanging on to this 
bill in the [ast expiring hours of the session. Í 
will not dwell further upon this point. Suffice it 
to say the bill failed in the manner F have stated: 

“Mr, Lercrer. Trise to a question of privilege. Tam 
instructed by the committee of conterence on the disagree- 
ment of the two Houses relative to the action of the Sen- 
ate on the Post Office appropriation bill, to make a report. 

“The report was read, as follows: 

<The committee of conference on the disagreement be 
tween the two Houscs on the resolutions adopted by than, 
respectively, in relation to the action of the House on the 
Senate’s amendments to the bill (IL R. 872) ni 


That while neither House is understood to we 3y 
stitutional right which they may respectively consider to be- |} 
long to them, it be recommended to the House to pass the |} 
accompanying bill, and that the Senate concur in the same | 
when it shall be sent to them. H 
CHARLES E. STUART, 
J. A. PEARCE, 
SOLOMON FOOT, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
J. LETCHER, 
L. OB. BRANCH, 
GALUSHA A. GROW, 
Managers on the part of the House.” 


The gentleman will alow me to 


Mr. GROW. 


say that a bill passed the House before that, and 
was sent to the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I know. 

Mr. GROW. I only wanted the whole record 


to be produced. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The bill report®d 
by the committee of conference here follows, but 
it is unnecessary that I should read it. 

The following proceedings were had upon that 
report: 

“The bill was read a first and second time. 

“Mr. Lercuer demanded the previous question upon 
its engrossment and third reading. 

“The previous question was seconded, and the main 
question ordered to be put. 

“Mr. Mason. I eall for the yeas and nays upon the en- 
grossment. 

“Mr. Lerouer. It is now eleven o'clock. There is but 
one hour of the session left, and the Senate has yet to act 
upon the bill. I hope the yeas and nays will not be ordered. 

“Mr. Mason. I see there is an appropriation of about 
two million dollars for building honses all over the country. 
I insist on my call for the yeas and nays. 

e The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

“Mr. Mason. If call for tellers on the yeas and nays. 

“Tellers were not ordered. 

“Mr, Mason. [ eall for tellers on the question. 

«Tellers were not ordered. 

“The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time ; ad being engrossed, it was read the third time, and 
passed. 

“My. Lercuer moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed; and also moved to lay the motion to 
reconsider on the table. 

«Phe latter motion was agreed to.” 


So you see that the proposition of the gentle- 
man delayed action upon this bill until within 
one hour of the adjournment, and we passed the 
bill within that hour. The Senate, incumbered 


already with the load of business before it, had |; 


also to act upon it. ‘The result was that the bill 


failed—failed by the opposition of Mr. Toomns, || 


itis said. Butit failed, as it was expected to fail 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, I have no 
sort of doubt. Its failure was the act of that 
gentleman; and if he expects to make capital out 
of it for the benefit of himsclf and his party, I 
hope this exposition will render the hope futile, 


and place the responsibility where it properly į 


belongs. 

I have had oceasion to refer to this subject on 
several occasions before; and I now repeat; that 
there was a bill, upon the last day of the session, 
providing for carrying on this very meritorious 


oranch of the public service; and the gentleman | 
from Pennsylvania, at that hour, undertook to į 


raise a constitutional question. A second * Daniel 
come to judgment” undertakes to set up his voice 
against the judgment of the United States Senate, 


Efe said the Senate had not the power which it had | 


asserted and exercised,and he introduced a prop- 
osition, the effect of which was to leave this branch 
of the public service in its present embarrassed 
condition. I say, then, that he is responsible to 
the country, as well as to those persons immedi- 
ately interested, for the grand catastrophe or result 
that has occurred. 

Mr. BRANCH. It was my fortune, during the 
last session of Congress, to be on the committee 
of conference that had charge of the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houscs on the Post Office bill. 
The committee, on the part of the House, was 
composed of the gentleman from Virginia—the 
Governor eleet of that State—(Mr. Letcher,) the 
honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, {[Mr. 
Grow,] and myself; and I may say to the House 
that nothing could have surprised me more than 
to hear, the day before yesterday, the loud lam- 
entation that was made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania over the loss of that bill, and the 
present unhappy fate of the mail contractors of 
the country. f 


My friend from Virginia has stated very wella , 
I hadan: 


large part of thc history of that bill. 
opportunity of having some peculiar knowledge 
on the subject; and I say here, in the presence of 
he House, in the presence of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania himself, and where itmay be known 
and heard by the mail contractors of the country, 
that that gentleman, and he alone, is responsible 
for the defeat of the bill making appropriations 
for the support of the Post Oflice Department for 
the present year. The gentleman from Virginia has 
caused to be read a resolution offered by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, by which, when we 
reecived that appropriation bill from the Senate, 
he proposed io send it back, and he and his party 
suceceded in sending it back into the teeth of the 


° 


Senate. The pretense on which that resolution 
was. passed. 

Mr. GROW. I suppose the gentleman does 
not mean exactly to say that the Senate sent us 
l| any bili? It was our own bill that was returned. 

Mr. BRANCH. Yes. We passed a bill making 
appropriations for the support of the Post Office 
Department. That bill went to the Senate. The 
Scnate, in the exercise of its constitutional powers 
and rights, amended that bill in many particulars; 
and, among other things, inserted a proviso for 
the increase of the rates of postage. When the 
bill and amendments came before the House, the 
honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania offered 
the resolution that has been read. The ground 
on which it was proposed to return the bill was, 
that the Senate had transcended its constitutional 
powers in inserting a proviso which the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania construed to be a pro- 
vision for raising revenue. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, without intending to impeach 
the motives of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
I say, and { think {T can show, that that was not 
the real motive which the honorable gentleman 
had in offering that resolution. I undertake to 
say,and I think I can show, that the object which 
he had in view was to defeat the bill, in order to 
compel the President of the United States to call 
| Congress together in extra session, so that he 
and his friends might, at an earlier day than they 
otherwise could, get control of the organization of 
the House. 

Mr. GROW. Mr. Clerk—— 
|| Mr. BRANCH. Let me complete my state- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I wish it understood 
| that I would rather hear the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania speak in his own time. Ido not want 
to publish his remarks. It is enough for me to 
publish my own. Let the gentleman from North 
| Carolina go on. 

Mr. BRANCH. I think {can show that the 
real object of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
and of his friends on this floor, was to defeat the 
Post Office appropriation bill, in order that the 
President of the United States might be obliged 
to call Congress together, and that they might 
thereby, at an carly day, get control of the organ- 
ization of the House. And why do I think so? 
Why do T say that the charge of the Senate’s 
| having transcended its constitutional power was 

a pretense? I say so because the resolution, 
| passed by the Senate of the United States, and 
sent to this House in response to that which has 
been read, indicated clearly that the Senate would 
not insist on itsamendment increasing the postage. 
Here is the resolution, It was offered by a Sen- 
ator, whose name and fame are as intimately con- 
nected with the Senate, as the name and fame of 
any other member of that body. Mr. CRITTEN- 
pen, of Kentucky, offered the following resolu- 
tion; which was passed: 

“The House of Representatives having communicated 
to the Senate a resolution in the following words, to v 

«Resolved, That House bill (No. 872) making appropri 
tions for defraying the expenses of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the year ending 30th June, 1860, with the Senate 
amendments thereto, be returned to the Senate, as section 
erties of said amendments is in the nature of a revenue 

ili. 

“ Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the 
Senate and House being, of right, equally competent cach 
to judge of the propriety and constitutionality of its own 

‘tion, the Senate has exercised said right in its action on 
the amendments sent to the House, leaving to the House 
its right to adopt or reject cach of said amendments at its 
pleasure, 

“ Resolved, That this resolution be communicated to the 
' House of Representatives, and tuat the bill and amend- 
| ments aforesaid be transmitted therewith.” 


i 
H 
| 
| 
i 


Now, I say that this resolution, on the face of 
it, conveyed the information to the House that 
` all the Senate asked of it was that the House 

should not cast an insult on the Senate; should 
| not throw this bill back into their teeth, but should 
relieve them of the parliamentary discourtesy 
which, as every man knows, was Implied in the 
resolution which the honorable gentleman from 
Pennsylvania had offered, and which the House 
‘had adopted. If the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
zanja had been. anxious to pass the bill for the 
support of the Post Office Department, and to save 
the mail contractors from ruin, he had notice in 
the very terms of the resolution that all he had to 
| do was to take up the amendments and let the 


i 
| 
| 
i 


| 
| 


} : : : 
i House disagree to that which proposed to increase 


l! the rates of postage. The Senate would have 
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receded from it, and the bill would have been 
passed. 

Mr. GROW. Did not the House afterwards, 
by a-unanimous vote, pass a new bill making ap- 
propriations for the Post Ofice Department, and 
send it to the Senate? : 


Mr. BRANCH. Irepeatthatthe honorablegen+ + 


tleman from Pennsylvania had notice in thatresolu- 
tion of the Senate thatall thatthe Senate objected to 
was the insult implied in the action of the House. 
If the House had taken up the amendments and 
disagreed to the one increasing the rates of post- 
age, the Senate would have receded, and would 
have passed the bill in the form acceptable to the 
House. . 

I do not intend to divulge anything that oc- 
curred in the commitiec of conference; but 1 assert 
hore, that the honorable gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania knew then, and knows now, thatifthe House 
had taken up the bill and disagreed to that amend- 
ment, the Senate would have receded from it unan- 
imously. I assert that, with a knowledge of that 
fact; with the knowledge that if we would only 
pursue thatcourse, the bill would becomea law; the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania persisted in refusing 
to adopt that course, and insisted on compelling 
the Scnate to swallow an insult or to reject the 
bill. I assert it here, in the presence of the gen- 
tileman, and I challenge contradiction, that the gen- 
tleman knew that all the Senate asked was that 
the House would take up the bill and disagree to 
the Senate’s amendment, and then the Senate was 
ready to recede from that amendment. 

Moreover, Mr. Clerk, I have another proof, 
The gentleman asserted that his reason for refus- 
ing to take the bill from the table was because the 
Senate had transcended its constitutional author- 
ity in inserting that amendment. Lask the gen- 
tioman why it was that he voted against the bill 
before it went to the Senate, and before the Senate | 
had ever put that amendment on it? That is a 
point that I want understood by the House, and | 
by the mail contractors of the coun try—that when 
the bill making appropriations for the support of 
the Post Office Department was pending before 
the House, on the 26th of February, before it had 
ever been to the Senate, or had any unconstitu- 
tional amendment upon it, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, and the whole body of his friends, 
with two exceptions, voted against the bill and 
-rejected it. But two members on that side of the 
House voted forits passage. “Where was all their 
sympathy for the mail contractors then? How 
was it that some of this tenderness of conscience 
that they feel now, some of this ardent sensibility 
that seems to be actuating the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania now, was not folt then? There was 
no Senate amendment on the bill then; and yet a 
clean bill, perfected in Committee of the Whole 
of this House, and with no provisions in it but 
such as had been inserted by a majority of the 
House, was rejected by that gentleman and his 
friends, but two members of the Republican party 
voting in favor of it, and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, and the present candidate of the other 
side for Speaker, voting against it! The bill then 
stood rejected. The Democratie side of the House, 
anxious to make provision for the support of the 
Government, and for the relief of the mail con- 
tractors of the country, moved a reconsideration 
of the bill; itwas brought before the House bya 
reconsideration, arid the House again voted on it. 
‘And, sir, upon that second vote—the bill being 
still without any amendment from the Senate, for 
it had never been to the Senate—the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, the Republican candidate for 
Speaker at this time, and the whole body of the 
Republican party, with but seven exceptions, 
again voted against the passage of the bil! They 
voted against it the second time aftcr it had been 
announced that, having been once reconsidered, 
another motion to reconsider would not be in or- 
der, and: that, if rejected then, it would have to 
stand rejected altogether. All this, Mr. Clerk, 
occurred .before the bill had been to the Senate. 
If the object of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
was to prevent the Senate from encroaching upon 
the prerogatives of the House—if that was his 
sole object in having his resolution passed—what 
reason can he give to the mail contractors of the 
country for having voted against the bill twice b 
fore tho Senate amendment had been put upen it: 

Now, I think I am justifiable, in the face of | 
these facts, in saythg that the design which the | 


gentleman had in view was to kill the bill, and that 
the motive and the object that he had was to com- 
pel the President to call Congress together shortly 
after the 4th of March. 
us who were here in the last Congress, and were 
i this Hall on the last night of the session, has 
forgotten with what frantic vehemence, when a 


ate and was about to be appointed, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania got up and resisted it, until 
he had an assurance that the bill itself could not 
go to the committee? So much was he afraid that 
the committee of conference would agree upon 
some bill that could pass and become a law, and 
thatthe cherished object of himself and his friends 
to have an extra session would thus be defeated, 
that he stood here, just before daybreak on the 
4th of March last, and resisted to the very utter- 
most allowing the committce of conference to have 
possession of the bill, ; 

Now, I say—and I think I am justifiable in 
saying—that the most surprising thing I have wit- 
nessed on this floor isthe attempt of the gentle- 
man from Pènnsylvania to hold this side of the 
House responsible for the defeat of that bill, when 
the records of the country show that he himself 
is responsible for its defeat; and that he and his 
party are alone responsible now to the country 
Land to the mail contractors for the failure of the 
Government to meet its obligations. 

Nor is this, sir, all the proof. We all remem- 
ber that when they had succeeded in defeating the 
bill, and they knew full well that their course 
would defeat it, and the President undertook to 
carry on the Department without calling Congress 
together—has any gentleman in this House for- 
gotten how they denounced the Postmaster Gen- 
cral, the President, and the whole Administration, 
for issuing certificates, that method having been 
resorted to as a means of relieving the mail con- 
tractors from the consequences of the act of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania and his friends? 
They denounced the President and everybody 
connected with the Administration as being guilty 


| because in their anxiety to relieve the mail con- 
tractors from the dangcrand embarrassment which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania had brought 
upon_them, they were endeavoring to issuc cer- 
tificates under which the mail contractors might 
raise moncy. 

J conclude, Mr. Clerk, with a repetition of my 
question to the gentleman from Pennsylvania; and 
L hope he will answer it before the House, and to 
the satisfaction of the country: if his motive in 
defeating that bill was to prevent the Senate from 
usurping a part of the prerogatives of this House, 
why was it that he voted against the bill twice 
| before the amendment of the Senate had ever been 
put upon it? 

I return my thanks to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia for his courtesy in affording me an oppor- 
tunity of submitting these remarks. 

Mr. GROW addressed the Clerk. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Oh, no; I cannot 
| allow the gentleman to make his speech within 
mine, 

Mr. GROW After we have had two speeche 
upon one side, is no response to be permitted ? 
| Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 1 want to publish 
| my specch, and, of course, I cannot publish the 

dobates of the House in it. The gentleman knows 
I cannot do it. 
‘to answer, if he should take a whole day to it. 

Mr. GROW. Then, if this system is to be 
| pursued, I shall object to any more farming out 
; of thefloor. ‘The gentleman from North Carolina 
| has gone on, and made the argument of the gen- 
| tleman from Virginia over again. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The gentleman 
occupies an extraordinary position, for he would 
not himself allow any one to have the floor to 
| answer him the other day. 
| Mr. GROW. I made no objection. 

Mr. BRANCH. T hone, in Justice to me, that 
the gentleman from Virginia will allow the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to procecd. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, È cannot do it in 
| justice to anybody. 
i Mr. BRANC Let it be the understanding 
| chat these speeches shall not be published in his. 
| Mr, SMITH, of Virginia. Iam going to pub- 
lish my speech, and, of course, I shall have to 
sh the interpolations. 


s 


: publi 


Why, who of those.of | 


conference committee was applied for by the Sen- f 


of usurpation of power, and a violation of law, | 


He must sce that he has plenty | 


Tam certainly the 


y 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
last man who would have to defend'himselfagainst 


a charge of discourtesy. But after the very élab- 
orate, able, and conclusive speech of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania must fecl assured that, if 1 yield to 
him, he will have to make an elaborate speech also. 

Mr. GROW. I only want a few minutes to 
reply to the gentleman’s whole speech; ‘but Ido 
not want it by the courtesy of any gentleman. I 
do not want to hold the floor liable to be taken 
from me at any moment. i 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Iwill give the gen- 
tleman a few minutes. | hago? i 

Mr. GROW. I do not propose to interfere with 
the gentleman’s argument. ` £ merely proposed 
to state a proposition of parliamentary law. ; 
am perfectly willing that the gentleman should 
finish his areument: i 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 1 understand the 
gentleman wants a few minutes. How long does 
he want, as an act of courtésy ? 

Mr. GROW. I mercly want just now to read 
the parliamentary law upon which we act, for the 
information of the House. ; 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia.’ I will publish it 
with my speech. f 

Mr. GROW. That would not answer the pur- 


pose. . 
! Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, Will the gentleman 
take ten or fifteen minutes? ie : 

Mr. GROW. About fifteen minutes, I sup- 
pose. I am willing to throw myself on the indul- 
gence of ‘the House. : 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Then I understand 
the gentleman appeals to me to yield to him for 
fificen minutes? : 

Mr. GROW. The gentleman docs not under- 
stand me. I desire to reply to the remarks of the 
gentleman from North Carolina. If the gentle- 
man will yicld the floor, } will do it now. If not, 
I shall endeavor to do it when he shall have con- 
cluded. 

The CLERK. Does the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. No, sir; 1 prefer 
not to yield, without restriction, to the gentleman. 
Do I understand that the gentleman prefers ‘to 
reply now? 

Mr. GROW. 1 do not want the gentleman to 
yield to me unless he docs ita sufficient time to 
reply to the gentleman from North Carolina. If 
he will yield, of course, T should prefer to reply 
now. 

Mr. KILGORE. I ask the gentleman from 
Virginia to yield to me to move that the House 
take another ballot. He can then have the floor 
again on Monday, and will have more tinie to 
yield tothe gentleman from Pennsylvania to reply 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. GROW. I want it understood that I do 
not ask the gentleman from Virginia to yicld the 
floor so that he will not he entitled to it again. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I understand the 
proposition of the gentleman to be, that I shall 
yield now for a vote for Speaker, and that I shall 
then resume the floor and go on this evening, or 
on the day to which the House shall adjourn. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I want it distineily 
understood that I enter my protest against any 
genticman retaining the floor for three or four 
days. The gentleman from Virginia has had the 
floor a day or two, at least; and I prefer that he 
shall finish his remarks to-day. : 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Well, sir, I yield 
for the purpose of a vote, if that is the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman. from Indiana, (Mr. Kun 
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Mr. KILGORE. I move, then, that the House į; 


proceed to vote. 


purpose which he indicates, he cannot resume it, 
as a matter of course, when the general discussion 
is resumed. If it be the general consent of the 
House that the gentleman shall be entitled to the 
floor when the House shall again resume discus- 
sion, the Cleuk will so regard it. If there be no 
objection, the Clerk will regard that as the under- 
standing of the House. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
already expressed its consent. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I object. Ido not 
believe that a ballot to-day will result in any good. 

Mr. GARTRELL. Willthe gentleman yield, 
to enable me to make a motion that the House 
adjourn. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I will yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GARTRELL. 
House adjourn. 

Mr. KEITT. I move that when the House 
adjourns, it adjourn to meet on Tuesday next. 

Mr. MORRIS, of llinois. The motion to ad- 
journis in order; but I object to the gentleman from 
‘Virginia yielding the floor unless he yields it alto- 
gether; and if he yields it altogether, I claim it for 
the purpose of making some remarks. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I hope the gentleman 
from Virginia will go on and finish his remarks 
to-day. Thereare other gentlemen who desire to 
occupy it. I desire to speak myself, 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The motion is, I 
understand, that the House adjourn. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will state what the 

uestionis, The gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Kerrt] moves that when the House ad- 
journs, itadjourn to mect on Tuesday next. The 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. GARTRELL] moves 
that the House now adjourn. 

Mr. GROW. Irise to a question of order. I 
submit that, the motion to adjourn being pending, 
it is not in order, under parliamentary law, to 
move to adjourn to a particular day: I read from 
page 131 of the Manual: 

«A motion to adjourn simply cannot be amended, as by 
adding ¢ toa particular day,’ but must be put simply, ‘that 
this House do now adjourn ;’ and, if carried in the afirm- 
ative, it is adjourned to the next sitting day.” 

I say, therefore, that when a motion is made to 
adjourn, the motion cannot be made to adjourn to 
a particular day. 

Ar. WHITELEY. Asan answer to the gen- 
tleman, I will read from the Manual of the House 
of Representatives: 

«Yt has been decided and acted upon, that under this 
rule, $a motion to fix the day to whieh the House shall 
adjourn’ takes precedence of a motion that the House ad- 
journ. The reason or this decision is that, before the House 
adjourned, it was proper to fix the tine to whieh it should 
adjoarn.”? 

Mr. GROW. y 
from the Manual, but trom the rules of the House, 
which are not in foree now. 

Mr. WHITELEY. it is from the 48th rule, 
and is both a rule and a parliamentary law. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ulinois. I withdraw my 
objection; and I hope the gentleman will also 
withdraw his motion to adjourn. 

Mr.GARTRELL. I will withdraw my motion 
if we can have a ballot. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. 
will proceed with his remarks. There are other 
gentlemen who desire to address the House. He 
has already occupied the greater part of the day. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
man will not say that I have consumed a greater 
part of this day. 

Mr. PRYOR. I hope the gentleman will con- 
clude his remarks to-day. [believe he has nearly 
finished his course of argument. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 


The House has 


I move, then, that the 


will go on with his remarks to-day, then. J have 


been so much entranced with them that I could | 
willingly sit eight or ten hours morc, and I think 
we may reasonably expect that the gentleman’s ; 


small beginning will be completed in that time, 
I do not know that I have greater 
durance than other gentlemen. 
refer that when a gentleman obtains the floor, 
bis speech should not be like the campaigns of 
the old Austrian gencrals—beginning one year, 


The gentleman has read, not | 


I hope the gentleman | 


I hope the gentle- | 


{T have not begun. į 


Mr. PRYOR. Well, sir, I hope my colleague | 


owers of cn- | 
t any rate, I; 


and concluding several yearsafterwards. [thinka 


i speech should be, as the classical dramatists said, | 
The CLERK. The gentleman from Virginia.) 


jal of aunity—of time, place, and action. I hope, | 
will. recollect that, if he yields the floor for the |, 


iu contravention of all motions of order, that my 


‘colleague from Virginia may be permitted to go 


on, consecutively and continuously, to the con- 
clusion of his speech; so that it may have the 


| effect of unity of action. 


Mr. KILGORE. I move that the House now 
proceed to ballot for Speaker. 

The CLERK. Does the gentleman yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Yes, sir; if it is the 
general wish. > 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Iobject;if the gentleman 
is to be entitled to the floor on Monday. 

Mr. KUNKEL. I would inquire under what 
rule of parliamentary law does the Clerk decide 
that the objection of one member can control the 
action of the House? 

The CLERK. The Clerk makes no decision 
upon that point; but for the information of gentle- 
men the Clerk will state 

Mr. KUNKEL. Does not the wish and voice 
of the lex majoris of this unorganized body control 
its action upon all questions, whether of order or 
proceedings? f 

The CLERK. The Clerk will state that he 
understands by the parliamentary law that when 
a gentleman yields the floor, he yields it entirely; 
but by the courtesy of parliamentary bodies, he 
may yield it for a particular purpose, and be again 
entitled to it when the House resumes the discus- 
sion. 

Mr. KUNKEL. I understand that, and con- 
sent will of course establish the law; but I insist 
that if it be the wish of a majority of this body 
now to proceed to vote, and that afterwards the 
floor shall be assigned to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, it is competent for this House thus to order, 
and therefore I renew the motion that the House 
now proceed to a vote for Speaker. 

Mr. GROW. The Manual says: 


“ When a member stands up to speak, no question fs to 
ve put, but he is to be heard, unless the House overrule 
him. 

“Tf two or more rise to speak nearly together, the Speaker 
determines who was first up, and calls him by name 5 
whereupon he proceeds, unless he voluntarily sits down, 
and gives way to the other? 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 


What is the gen- 


| tleman from Pennsylvania after? Weare acting 


here in rather a social way, flaughter,]and Task 
no other than the common civilities of social life 
from gentlemen upon this floor. I am ready to 
go on, or to yield to a motion to adjourn. I do 
not wish to oppose the general sentiment of the 
House. 

Mr. GROW. I did not read the Manual in 
order to prevent the gentleman from Virginia from 
going on, or anything of the kind; but the gen- 
teman from Maryland made reference to the 
powers of the House upon this question, and as 
the Clerk was speaking to it, I read the Manual 
for the information of the House, without intend- 


ing to interfere with the gentleman from Virginia į 


at all. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I will say I have no ob- 
jection to the taking of a ballot now; but [desire 
to have it taken with the understanding that the 


eontleman from Virginia shall not be entitled to |; 


the floor on Monday unless he can getit. Tam 
disposed to act with entire courtesy toward the 
gentleman from Virginia; but he has already oc- 
cupied a greater portion of the day. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The gentleman is 
entirely mistaken, I did not commence speaking 
until two o’clock, and the gentleman from North 
Carolina and others have occupied half the time 
since then. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Then I prefer that the 


|! gentleman should go on and finish his speech to- 


day, in order to give other gentlemen an oppor- 
tunity to speak. Some gentlemen who desire to 
be heard, have not been heard atall. But lam 
not disposed to adhere to my objection if it is 
against the general sense of the House. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Let us vote then. 

_Mr. BARKSDALE. I withdraw my objec- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Imercly wish to say a few words 
in justice to myself, explanatory of the few re- 
marks I made the other day. {Laughter.] The 
newspaper press have caught up some few words 
which Tam represented to have said, in reference 


ii 
ii 


i 


to the organization of this House. All who know 
me, I trust, know that I am no bargainer, and no 
: manager in making bargains. . I have no friend 
for whom I wish to provide in this House. But 
I did make a suggestion the other day, as to the 
| mode in which I thought it possible this House 
might be organized, if it was ever. organized. I 
stand by it yet. I think it was a sensible sug- 
gestion; but gentlemen may think otherwise. I 
will say, in addition, that I sce no reason or pro- 
priety in repeating a ballot to-day for Speaker, 
i when it can result in no election. 

Mr. KILGORE, Let us try it. 

Mr. HILL. If you do, you must have a call 
of the House; and if all members are not present, 
you will not be permitted to take a vote. But 
why do you want a vote when you can accom- 
plish nothing by it? I have written home to my 
overseer to give my slaves one weck at Christ- 
mas, and I think we should be entitled to as 
much. [Laughter.] 
| Irise to second the motion of the gentleman 
| from South Carolina, (Mr. Keirr,] that we ad- 
; journ over until Tuesday next. I appeal to the 
| good nature and common sense of the House. to 
| sustain the motion of the gentleman from South 
| Carolina. 
| Mr. KEITT. I will make it Tuesday week. 
| Mr. HILL. Well, Tuesday week, or Wednes- 
if 


day week, if you say so; and that will enable 
our northern friends to cat a New Year’s dinner 
at home. 

Mr. KEITT. 
Wednesday next. 

Mr. HILL. I second the motion. 

Mr. GROW demanded the yeas and nays upon 
that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

[Cries of ‘* Withdraw the motion t°] 

Mr. KEITT. I will modify my motion, and 
make it Tuesday next. That will satisfy the 
House. [Cries of “Not? “No!” from the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. OLIN demanded the yeas and nays. 

The ycas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I move. that the House 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. WHITELEY. I rise to a point of order. 
Under the parliamentary law a motion to adjourn 
to a particular day takes precedence of a motion 
; to adjourn. 

The CLERK. The Clerk so understands. 

Mr. GROW. If that were so the House never 
could adjourn, because members could keep mak- 
ing motions to adjourn over. A motion to adjourn 
is in order at all times. 

The CLERK. The Clerk understands the law 
to be that, before voting to adjourn, the House has 
a right to fix the time to which it shall adjourn. 

Mr. GROW. Under the rules of the House 
that is so; but under the parliamentary law mo- 
tions to adjourn arc in order at all times; other- 
wise an adjournment might be impossible. 

Mr. BONHAM. But where the motion to 
adjourn is not before the House, then the motion 
to adjourn over is in order. 

Mr. GROW. Under the parliamentary law all 
motions are debatable. Then, if a motion to ad- 
journ could not be put at any time, Parliament 
might be kept in session indefinitely. Under the 
‘rules of the House, a motion to adjourn is not 
i debatable: therefore motions to fix the time to 
; which the House shall adjourn are put first. 

Mr. BONHAM. But the motion submitted 
here is to adjourn to a particular day; and the 
: motion to adjourn is, I understand, not before the 
: House. 
| Mr.GROW. Oh yes; it was made by the gen- 
i tleman from Georgia, (Mr. Crawrorp.] 
| Mr. BONHAM. Iwas not aware of that. 

i Mr. HASKIN. I move to proceed to a ballot 


I will modify my motion to 


j; for Speaker. 


1 
j 
E 
$ 
i 


ii 


i Mr. CO. 


| taken, first having a call of the House. 
| draw the motion to adjourn. 


ii TheCLERK. Does the gentleman from South 


Carolina withdraw his motion to adjourn to Tues- 


T do. 
cues being on the motion to adjourn, 
NELING called for the yeas and nays. 
Mr. CRAWFORD. 


The 


I prefer to let a ballot be 
I with- 


Mr. BARKSDALE. 
call of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. @ 


I move that there be a 
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The roll was called accordingly; and the fol- 
lowing members failed to answer to their names: 

Messrs. Barr, Brown, Campbell, Carter, Clemens, Clark 
B. Cochrane, Dimmick, Garnett, Hawkins, Hickman, Jen- 
kins, Junkin, Killinger, Landrum, Maclay, Millward, 
Phelps, Rust, Sedgwick, Sickles, Stallworth, Stevens, Van 
Wyck, Webster, Winslow, and Wood. 

Pending the call, 

Mr. FLORENCE, said: I have been very ill 
all the week, but have come here, under the im- 
perative sense of duty, severely suffering. To-day 
my colleague [Mr. Campset] consented to pair 
with me till Tuesday next, believing as I did that, 
as Christian men, the House would at least ad- 
journ till Tuesday, for the proper observance of 
this festive season. I presume, therefore, that the 
House will not be honored with my presence on 
Monday. 

Mr. MILES, stated that Mr. Garnetr had 
paired with Mr. MILLWARD. 

Mr. FLORENCE stated that Mr. Hickman 
had paired with Mr. Dimick. 

Mr. COX stated that Mr. Kiniine@er had paired 
with Mr. SICKLES. ; 

Mr. PENNINGTON stated that Mr. Nixon 
had paired with Mr. STEVENSON- 

Mr. MORSE stated that he had paired with 
Mr. Hlawxrns. 

Mr. TAYLOR stated that Mr. Lanprum had 
paired with Mr. CARTER. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland, stated that Mr. 
Wessrer had paired with Mr. Jungin. 

On motion of Mr. GROW, all further proceed- 
ings under the call were dispensed with. 

r. KILGORE. I move that the House do 
now proceed to vote for Speaker. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TWENTY-FIRST BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


The House proceeded to the twenty-first ballot 
for Speaker, with the following result: Whole 
number of votes cast, 206; necessary to a choice, 
104; of which— 


Mr. Sherman received.......++ seve secceccesesess LOO 
Mr. BOCOck ...e cece rabarbern kss rani AKEN c een eees 20 
Mr. Gilmer... ETEN de 
Mr. Houston..... voccvcevees LT 


Mr. John G. Davis, eee UL 
Mr. Maclay 
Mr. Maynard.. 
Mr. McClernan 
Mr. Scott...eeeeee 
Mr. Simms 
Mr. Branch.. 
Mr. Hardeman. 
Mr. Millson 
Mr. Pendleton ......ececeees : 
"Mr. Roynolds......-seeere PE 
Mr. Thomas L. Anderson sssssssss 
Mr. Barksdale. 
Mr. Bonham 
Mr. Briggs. 
» English . 
. McQueen. 
e PNCIPS.c sese cccs cece tere eeeene 
. William N. H. Smith........- 

e SLEVENSON. . 6. cece ee eee eees . 
James A. Stewatt ccc cree cece neseereceeees . 


So there was no choice. 


DIS dW o a to o ao 


P peni pad pot ee et 


The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams; Aldrich 
Alley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, 
Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, 
Carey, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, 
Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, 
Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, French, 
Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Haskin, Hel- 
mick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Francis W. 
Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, DeWitt C. 
Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, Mc- 
Kean, McKnight, McPherson, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward 
Joy Morris, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, 
Pottle, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, 
Scranton, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, William 
Stewart, Tappan, Thayer, ‘Theaker, Tompkins, Train, 
Trimble, Vandever, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, 
Cadwalader C. Washburn, Elihu B. Washburne, Israel 
Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, and Woodruff. 

For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Avery, Burch, Burnett, Burton 
Craige, Crawford, Reuben Davis, Hardeman, Hindman, 
Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, Love, Miles, Pryor, Ruffin, Simms, 
Thomas, Underwood, and Wright. 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. Green Adams, William C. An- 
derson, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, H. Winter 
Davis, Etheridge, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, Hill, James 
M. Leach, Laban 'F. Moore, Nelson, Quarles, William N. 
H. Smith, and Stokes. 

For Mr. Houston—Messrs. Ashmore, Bonham, Clopton, 
Cooper, Curry, English, Gartrell, Jackson, Logan, McCler- 


nand, Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, Pendleton, Reagan, Scott, | 


Singleton, and Taylor. 


For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Adrian, De Jarnette, | 


Fouke, Howard, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, 


Montgomery, Reynolds, Riggs, James C. Robinson, and || 


William Smith. 
For Mr. Macloy~Messrs. Barksdale, Boyce, Branch, 


Hamilton, Houston, Larrabee, McRae, Millson, and Syden- 
ham Moore. 
i For Mr. Moynard—Messrs. Boteler, Davidson, and Mal- 
ory. 
For Mr. McClernand—Messrs. Barrett, John T. Harris, 
and Leake. 
For Mr. Scott—Messrs. Edmundson, Lamar, and. James 
A. Stewart. . 
For Mr. Simms—Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Peyton, 
and John B. Clark. ; 
For Mr. Branch—Messrs. Noell and Whiteley. 
For Mr. Hardeman—Messrs. Bocock and Maynard. 
For Mr. Mitlson—Messrs. John Cochrane and Winslow. 
For Mr. Pendleton—Messrs. Allen and _Vallandigham. 
For Mr. Reynolds—Messrs. Horace F. Clark and John G. 


Davis. 
For Mr. Thomas L. Anderson—Mr. Woodson. 
For Mr. Barksdale—Mr. Cobb. 
For Mr. Bonham—Mr. McQueen. 
For Mr. Briggs—Mr. Gilmer. 
For Mr. English—Mr. Cox. 
For Mr. Mc Queen—Mr. Pugh. 
For Mr. Phelps—Mr. Stout. 
For Mr. William N. H. Smith—Mr. Vance. 
For Mr. Stevenson—Mr. Holman. 
James A. Stewart—Mr. Hughes, 


For Mr. 
I move the House do now 


Mr. MAYNARD. 
adjourn. 

‘The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
half-past four o’clock, p.m.) the House adjourned 
till Monday at twelve o’clock, m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, December 26, 1859. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 


The Rev. Sreruen P. Hitt, D. D., offered up 
the following prayer: 

Almighty and most merciful Father, in whom 
we live and move and have our being, we thank 
Thee for all Thy providential care of us, and for 
the innumerable favors which Thou hast show- 
ered upon the path of our life. We thank Thee 
for that health and reason, in the enjoyment of 
which we are permitted this morning to assemble 
together. We bless Thee for Thy guardian care 
of our beloved country. Thy hand has been in 
all its history. Thou wast the God of our fathers. 
Thou hast been our God. We pray Thee to in- 
terpose for us in this crisis of our affairs, and 
overrule all untoward events for ultimate good. 
May all our reciprocal sectional enmities, suspi- 
cions,and contentions give place to milder tempers,’ 
calmer counsels, and more fraternal feelings. Oh, 
Thou great protector, Thou pilot, our Father at 
the helm, guide us through this storm into a haven 
of safety and of peace. Give to Thy servants 
assembled in this Hall of legislation the spirit of 
conciliation, of kindness, of peace, of patriotism, 
of picty; and, ifit be Thy will, may they be guided 
this day in their choice of a Presiding Officcr. May 
brighter, better prospects open before us, and Thy 
guardian care be always extended over us. May 
the sun never see these States “divided, discord- 
ant, belligerent,” but may we be always a united 
people, and become an increasingly happy and 
prosperous people. 5 

Oh God, be merciful unto us, and cause Thy 
face toshincupon us, that Thy way may be known 
upon carth and Thy saving health among all na- 
tions. These are our petitions, and we present 
them to Thee in the name and for the sake of our 
great Mediator. Amen. j 

TheJournalofSaturday wasreadand approved. 


THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


The CLERK stated the question to be on the 
admissibility.of the resolution offered to be intro- 
duced by Mr. Winstow, on Thursday last, on 
which Mr. Situ, of Virginia, was entitled to the 
floor. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Will the gentle- 
man from Virginia yield me the floor for a mo- 
ment? : 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I have a resolu- 
tion which I desire to have read for information; 
and I will ask leave to introduce it. [Cries o 
‘Read for information.”’] 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That, ALEXANDER R. BoTELeR be, and he is i 
hereby declared, Speaker of the 'Thirty-Sixth Congress of | 
the United States. i 


i 


Mr. BINGHAM and Mr. BARKSDALE ob- | 
jected. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I move to amend the | 
resolution by striking out the name of ÅALEXAN- s 
per R. BoreLeR, and inserting that of Jonn G. || 


Davis. a 


Py ae 


| 
| 


The CLERK. The Clerk will. state:that the: ` 
resolution is not before the House,it having been: 
objected to. = ie ee ey 

Mr BARKSDALE. I withdraw my objeciion © 
for the present. rae ny 
The CLERK. Does the gentleman from Ohio; 
withdraw his objection? ` Piet Se hoped 

Mr. BINGHAM. Idonot. pela VES 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. Does a single: 
objection prevent any action of the House? Tt: 
strikes me that it is not competent for a single: 
member to object to a resolution of that sort, <:i. 

The CLERK The Clerk will state that there; 
are some pending questions before the House, 
two of which are privileged questions. T 

Mr. NOELL. i inquire whither it is not in 
order to move to pass over the pending: business 
and take up this resolution? i 

The CLERK. ‘Tf there be no objection, that or 
any other resolution can be introduced. Where 
objection is made, the Clerk is of opinion that, 
under the parliamentary law, it cannot be intro- 
duced. : 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Lintroduced that’ 
resolution honestly, hoping that it would meet the 
approbation of a majority.of this House. “We 
have endeavored, I trust honestly, since the first. 
meeting of this body, to organize the House. `I 
have been honest; I have been candid; I have 
been earnest in every vote that I have given, for 
the purpose of an organization of this House, 
trust that the same honesty, the same candor, the 
same frankness, have been exercised by every 
member of the body. : peeraa 

Mr. BARKSDALE. The resolution of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky was objected to. It is not 
before the House, and I object to the gentleman 
debating it. The gentloman from Virginia (Mr. 
Smit} is entitled to the floor, and the gentleman 
mom entucky has no right to debate that reso- 

ution. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Ihave the floor. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. The gentleman is mis- 
taken. The gentleman from Virginia is entitled to 
the floor. The resolution of the gentleman from 
Kentucky was objected to, and is not in order. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. ‘The gentleman 
from peta ibe perhaps, did not hear the gen- 
tleman from Virginia yield me the floor. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia merely yielded the floor to allow the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Kentucky to be read 
for information. The resolution of the gentleman 
was read for information; it was objected to; it is, 
therefore, not before the House, and is not debat- 
able. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. The gentleman 
from Virginia yielded to me. I leave the matter 
to him to say for what purpose he did yield the 
floor. : 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Certainly, when I 
yielded the floor to the gentleman, I had no idea 
that it was for the purpose of going into a general 
debate. I yiclded to him to hear what he had to 


say. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Itis only whatI 
have to say that 1 want the gentleman to hear. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I am perfectly will- 
ing, if there be no objection, that the resolution of 
the gentleman should be reccived, and to have a 
vote of the House upon it, without debate. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brscuam] objected to it, and it cannot.be 
introduced. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Well, sir, asT rc- 
marked before, I understood the gentleman from 
Virginia to say he yielded me the floor to hear 
what I had to say. Itis only what I have to say 
that I want him and the House to hear. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I think the gentle- 
man from Kentucky misunderstood me a little. 
I supposed what he had to say would be expressed 
in his resolution. That L was willing to have read 
for information. The House, however, objected 
to it; and 1 had no idea of introducing here anew 
subject of general debate, and that’ the general: 
subjects now before the House, with the views I 
desire to present, should be superseded. : 

The CLERK. Does the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia yield the floor for the purpose of allowing 
the gentleman from Kentucky to proceed with his 


remarks? . : i 
Mr, MOORE, of Kentucky. I am exceedingly 
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ing me to have my resolution read. I do not de- 


siré to have anything further to say upon it at | 


this time. 

Mr. KILGORE. Irise for the purpose of ap- 
peels to the gentleman from Virginia to defer 
his remarks until to-morrow, and allow us to ballot 
until two o’clock, and then adjourn. à 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I would sàggest that we 
should adjourn now. {Cries of “No!” «*No!??] 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Will the gentle- 
man from Virginia yield to me for the purpose of 
moving an adjournment? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
give way for that purpose. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. I think the 
gentleman from Virginia had better proceed, and 
finish his remarks to-day. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Mr. Clerk, I claim 
the floor. [Laughter] I was willing to give 
way for a motion to adjourn, because I think this 
day is entitled to the respectful consideration of 
the American people; but as one side of this 
House are evidently not willing to agree to this 


I am willing to 


manifestation of respect, I will proceed with and | 


finish the remarks { have for several days past 
Genes to submit to the House. 

Mr. Clerk, I desire now to have it understood 
that I will. not submit to interruption from any 
friends. I will, however, cheerfully yicld to in- 
terruptions from those who are usually classified 
differently. With these remarks, then, I will 
proceed. 

In looking over the field before us, as I said on 
Saturday, I see an effort made to put into the 
chair of the Presiding Officer of the Housea gen- 
tleman who does not stand, according to our view 
of the subject, fair before the country; who was 
understood, at least, as not denying the indorse- 
ment of sentiments highly obnoxious and offen- 
sive to the last degree to a portion of this House. 
Upon that subject I have not, at this time, any- 
thing further to say. I shall advert to it again 
before I close my remarks. 

It is known to this House, and also to the coun- 
try, that it has been the fashion in the agitation of 
the question ofslavery, from the very highest men 
inthe country down to the lowest ** slang-whang- 
crs” in the land, to quote a single-sentence in the 
Declaration of Independence to justify them in 
their efforts to inflame the public mind of the coun- 
try upon that question, and also for the purpose 
of carrying outa certain political policy incon- 
sistent, according to my view, with their duties 
to the Constitution. 

I am here, Mr. Clerk, and gentlemen of the 
House of Representatives, a sincere and loyal 
friend to the Constitution and the Union. I am 
here the advocate of no new or inflammatory doc- 
trine. I am here the advocate of no modern 
innovations; but I am here the advocate of the 
Constitution as it was penned by our fathers, and 


handed down to us, to hand it down unsullied | 
J wish I) 


and untouched to the latest posterity. 
could say that such was the purpese and policy 
ofmany of thase who are in the habitof frequently 
charging disunion sentiments upon the people in 
that. section of the Union in which I reside. 

I will beg leave to run over these subjects with 
as much rapidity as possible, and only claim the 
attention of the House in order to show the partic- 
ular ground which is taken not only by the distin- 
guished champion of the “irrepressible conflict,” 
which is so much talked about, but also that which 
is held by Senators and members of this House 
upon this provision which furnishes the staple of 
almost every inflammatory appeal to the country. 
Upon referring to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, I find this clause, upon which gentlemen on 
the other side so much rest: 

“We hold these truths to be self-cvident, thet all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights ; that among these are life, 
liberty, und the pursuit of happiness.” 

Here is the quotation that is bandied about in 
the non-slaveholding States as authority for the 
violation of the sacred obligations imposed by the 
Constitution, and which,in my view, no man can 
conscientiously disregard. F am, for one, willing 
to concede this doctrine, as I understand it. Tam 
willing to concede it, sir, because Tam one of those 
who believe in the improvement of our race, and 
of their gradual elevation in the seale of intellectu- 
ality and civilization. ButI ask, here, what race 


| it have reference to the negro? 


_ THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 


grateful to the gentleman from Virginia for allow- | 


of people was referred to in that instrument? Did 
I ask again, and 
I ask confidently, if the slaves of those—for at 
that time all were slaveholders—who were parties 
to the declaration of that great truth, were parties 
comprehended within its provisions? 

Upon this subject, Mr. Clerk, I will read an- 
other paragraph: 

“ When, in the course of human events”— 

It is the first clause of the Declaration of Inde- 

pendence— 
“it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the po- 
litical bands which have connected them with another, and 
to assume among the Powers of the earth the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature and nature’s God 
entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation.” 

Task gentlemen—I ask those who speak of this 
declaration of equal rights—whether or not our 
slaves were parties to this declaration? 

“ When, in the course of human events, it becomes ne- 
cessary for one people to dissolve the politicat bands which 
have connected them with another.”? 

Do gentlemen, in that language, find any war- 
rant for the idea that the negro slave of the mas- 
ters, who were parties to this declaration, was 
included in that great movement of separating the 
political bands which bound the American colo- 
nies to their mother country? I put the question 
with confidence. I appeal, without hesitation, to 
all the members of this House. I ask if, in this 
declaration, a slave was a party to the movement 
which was designed to sever the political bands 
between the colonies and the mother country? 

But that is not all; the declaration proceeds: 

“That, to secure these rights, Governments are instituted 
amongst men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed; that, whenever any form of Government 
becomes destructive of these ends, itis the right of the peo- 
ple to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new Govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on such principles, and organ- 
izing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness.” 

Yes, sir; that declaration is contained in this 
great instrument: that, ifa people are dissatisfied 
with their form of government, they have the right 
to change and alter it, and to lay it down upon 
such foundation as to them may seem fit. I agree 
with that doctrine fully; and I ask again, in spceak- 
ing of the people who have the right to do this 
thing, were the slaves of the masters who pro- 
mulgated this great political truth parties included 
in this declaration ? 

I choose to press this point: 

* Prudence, indeed, will dictate, that Governments Jong 
established should not be changed for light and transient 
causes; and accordingly all expericuce hath shown, that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are suffer- 
able, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed.” * £ * “€ Such has 
been the patient suferance of these colonies; and such is 
now the necessity ich cons as them to alter their 
former syster pnpyent.?? 


Who were these colonics? Who were the pco- | 


ple embraced in that provision? Who were they, 
sir, who were proposing to alter their former sys- 
tems of government? Were they the slaves? Will 
any man pretend thatthey were micladed? I men- 
tion this view of the subject, because I wish gen- 
tlemen to remember when they are dealing with 
this instrument, that that instrument itself says 
that the people of the country may change their 
form of government, and plant it upon such prin- 
ciples, and construct it in such form, as to their 
judgment may scem proper. The Declaration 
goes on: 

“'Fhe history of the present king of Great Britain is a 


history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in | 
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dircet object the establishment of an absolute tyranny over 
these States.” 

In respect to those usurpations and that tyranny, 
were negroes referred to? J put the question, sir, 
without fear or hesitation, whether the very terms 
of the Declaration of Independence do not ex- 
clude the ascription given to it in the politics of 
the day. 

But again, sir. 
instrument: 

«<< We, therefore, the Representatives of the United States 


of America in general Congress assembled, appealing to 
the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitud 


people of these colonies, solemnly pubiish and declare 

You see that itis the good people. Were they 
the slaves, or the masters of the slaves? Was it 
not the latter who were thusdeclaring? The slaves 


Herce is the conclusion of that | 
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c of our! 
intentions, do, in the name and by authority of the good į 


adaption of 


December 26, 


thus declaring, of course, they meant none but 
those who were parties to: this Declaration of In- 
dependence: 


| —“ that these united colonies are, and of right ought to be, 


free and independent States; that they are absolved from - 
ail allegiance to the British Crown, and that all political 
connection between them and the State of Great. Britain is, 
and ought to be, totally dissolved; and that, as free and in- 
dependent States, they have full power to levy war, con- 
clude peace, contract alliances, cstablish commerce, and 
to do all other acts and things which independent States 
may of right do.” 


Can anything be clearer? Yet, sir, the promi- 
nent Republicans of this country are eternally 
dwelling upon this Declaration, in the face of the 
clear and irrefragible testimony embodied in this 
instrument, as a justification for the agitation 
which disturbs our peace and threatens our 
Union. 

But, sir, let us go on. Two years after the 
enunciation of independence I have read from, the 
Articles of Confederation, the bond between the 
colonies, then in a state of war, was made. Article 
fourth is as follows: 


“'The better to secure and perpetuate mutual friendship 
and intercourse among the people of the different States of 


| this Union, the free inhabitants of each of these States, 


paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from justice excepted, 
shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of free cit- 
izens in the several States; and the people of each State 
shall have free ingress and egress to and from any other 
State,” &e. 

Here, you see, then, that two years after the 
Declaration of Independence, in conformity with 
the great principle of that instrument, these States 
agreed toa compact of perpetual Union, confining 
the Government thus formed, expressly to “ the 
free inhabitants of cach of these States, paupers, 
vagabonds, and fugitives from justice cxeepted.’”’ 

Shall not that contemporancous exposition ut- 
terly exclude forever the argument dwelt upon so 
much by the people of the northern States, and 
with so much effect, no doubt, so far as it was 
designed to produce an effect? 

** And whereas it hath pleased the great Governor of the 
world to incline the hearts of the Legislatures we respect- 
ively represent in Congress, to approve of, and to authorize 
us to ratify the said Articles of Confederation and perpetual 
union, Know ye, that we, the undersigned delegates, by 
virtue of the power and authority tous given for that pur- 
pose, do, by these presents, inthe naie and in behalf of our 
respective constituents, fully and entirely ratify and con- 
firm each and every of the said Articics of Confederation and 
perpetual union, and all and singular the matters and things 
therein contained. And we doturther solemnly plight and 
engage the faith of our respeetive constituents, that they 
shill abide by the determinations of the United States, in 
Congress assembled; on: all questions which by the said 
Confederation are submitted to them; and that the Articles 
thereof shall be inviolably observed by the States we re- 
spectively represent, and that the Union shall be perpetual.’? 

Here you sce that the concluding stipulation of 
the Articles of Confederation declares that the Gov- 
ernment was for the free people of the colonies, 
and not for the slaves. I have mentioned these 
things in order that the country, so far as they 
may sce fit to examine into the subject, may un- 
derstand that this argument about all people being 
born free and equal is mere clap-trap, and intended 
io mislead, and that the stipulation of the Articles 
of Confederation, which the parties framing the 
instrument agreed upon, was the true measure of 
obligation by which we were then bound. 

But, air, this Article of Confederation and per- 
petual union was found not to answer its purpose. 
Under the pressure of the revolutionary war, 
common interests and common necessitics bound 
the people together in such a way as to make their 
efforts effective. But when the war terminated, 
the Government, as it were, fell to pieces. The 
Articles of Confederation were found totally in- 
effective, and it became absolutely necessary, in 
order to a presexvation of the Union, that a new 
bond of union sbould be formed by the people. 
Accordingly we have that new. bond of union in 
the present Constitution of the United States. It 
says: 

t We, the people of the United States, in order to forma 


; more perfect union, establish justice, insiwé domestic tran- 


quillity, provide for a common defense, promote the generat 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
onr posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitntion for 
the United States of America.” 

Who are the partics to that contract? The 
slaves? The free negroes even? No, sir; but 
the white people of the United States, as we all 
know, who entered into this compact, and who 
framed it in the manner I shall proceed to men- 
tion. It is well known that at the time of the 
his Constitution there were very 


were not the good people of these colonics. In l many conflicting interests, There was the slavery 
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question itself to be adjusted; there was:the great 
interest of commerce and navigation to be regu- 
lated. The whole Constitution itself was full of 
difficulties and compromises. But finally, by the 
blessing of God and the wisdom of our forefathers, 
this: instrument was the offspring of the joint in- 
telligence and patriotism. of its framers. What 
are its stipulations? Are they entitled to be re- 
spected and observed? Task gentlemen upon the 
other side is it a bond to which their forefathers 
becainé parties, and do they recognize the obliga- 
tion faithfully to redeem it? Thatis the question. 
I beg leave to send to the Clerk to be read aletter 
from a man who is described by a very distin- 
guished citizen of Virginia (Mr. Rives) asa clarum 
et venerabile nomen—lI refer to Mr. Madison. It 
was published only two or three years ago, and 
its publication was designed to let the country 
know the views of that distinguished man upon 
the questions touched upon by it. The letter 
refers to two or three very exciting subjects, and 
I desire to have the letter read, so far as.it was 
published in the National Intelligencer: 

The Clerk read the letter, as follows: 

“ MONTPELIER, November 27, 1819. 

“Dear Sin: Your letter of the lith was duly received, 
and 1 should have given it a less tardy answer but for a 
succession of particular demands on my attention, and a 
wish to assist my recollections by consulting both manu- 
script and printed sources of information on the subjects of 
your inquiry. Of these, however, I have not been able to 
avail myself but very partially. _ 

“ As to the intention of the framers of the Constitution 
in the clause relating to the ‘migration and importation of 
persons,’ &e., the best key may perhaps bè found in the 
case which produced it. The African trade in slaves had 
long been odious to most of the States, and the importation 
of slaves into them had been prohibited. Particular States, 
however, continued the importation, and were extremely 
averse to any restriction on their power to do so. In the 
convention the former States were anxious, in framing a 
new Constitution, to insert a provision for an immediate 
and absolute stop to the trade. The latter were not only 
averse to any interference on the subject, but solemnly de- 
elared that their constituents would never accede to a Con- 
stitution containing such an article. Out of this conflict 
grew the middle measure, providing that Congress should 
not interfere uutil the year 1808; with an implication that 
after that date they might prohibit the importation of slaves 
into the States then existing, and previous thereto into the 
States not then existing. Such was the tone of opposition 
in the States of South Carolina and Georgia, and such the 
desire to gain their acquiescence in a probibitory power, 
that on a question between the epochs of 1800 and 1808, 
the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut (all the eastern States in convention) joined in the 
vote for the latter—influenced, however, by the collateral 
motive of reconciling those particular States to the power 
over commerce and navigation, against which they felt, as 
did some other States, a very strong repugnance. ‘Phe 
earnestness of South Carolina and Georgia was further 
manifested by their insisting on the security in the fifth ar- 
ticle against any amendment to the Constitution affecting 
the right reserved to them, and their uniting with the small 
States, who insisted on a like security for their cquality in 
the Senate. 

“ Butsome of the States were not only anxious for a 
constitutional provision against the introduction of slaves 5 
they had scruples against admitting the term ‘slaves? into 
the instrument. Henee the descriptive phr ‘migration 
or importation of persons ;’ the term migration allowing 
those who were scrupulous of acknowledging expressly a 
»property in human beings to view imported persons as a 

species of emigrants, while others might apply the term to 
foreign matefactors, sent or coming into the country 
possible, though not recollected, that some might 
an eye to the case of freed blacks as well as mal 

“ But, whatever may have been intended by the term 
‘migration’ or the term ‘persons,’ it is most certain that 
they referred exclusively to a migration or importation from 
other countrics into the United States, and not to aremoval, 
voluntary or involuntary, of slaves or freemen from one to 
another part of the United States. Nothing appears, or is 
recollected, that warrants this latter intention. Nothingin 
the proceedings of the State conventions indicates such a 
construction there. 


Had such been the construction, it is 


easy to imagine the figure it would bave made, in many of |: 


the States, among the objections to the Constitution and 
among the numerous amendments to it, proposed by the 
State conventions, not one of which amendments refers to 
the clause in question. Neither is there any indication that 
Congress have heretofore considered themselves as deriving 
from this clause a power over the migration or removal of 
individuals, whether freemen or slaves, from one State to 
another, whether new or old; for it must be kept in view 
that if the power was given at all, ithas been in foree eleven 
years, over all the States existing in 1808, and at all times 
over the States not then existing. Every indication is 
against snch a construction by Congress of their constitu- 
tional powers. ‘Their alacrity in exercising their powers 
relating to slaves is a proof that they did not claim what 
they did not exercise. They punctually and unanimously 
exercised the powor accruing in 1808, against the further 
importation of slaves from abroad. They had previously 
directed their power over American vessels, on the high 

against the African trade. They lost no time in ap- 
ing the prohibitory power to Louisiana, which, having 
maritime ports, might be an inlet for slaves from abroad. 
But they forhore to extend the prohibition to the introduc- 
tion of slaves from other parts of the Union. They had 
even prohibited the importation of slaves into the Missis- 
sippi Territory, from without-the limits of the United States, 


| saying that, apart from its merits under others, the tend- 


: Virginia voted against it. : i 


in the year 1798, without extending the probibition to. the 
introduction of slaves from within those limits; although, 
at the time, the ports of Georgia and South Carolina were 
open for the importation of slaves from abroad, and increas. 
ing the mass of slavery within the United States. _ 

“If these views of the subject be just, a power in Con- 
gress to control the interior migration or removal of persons 
must be derived from some other source than section nine, 
article first; either from the clause giving power ‘ ta:make 
ali needful rules and regulations respecting the. territory:or 
other property belonging to the United States,’ or from that 
providing for the admission of new States into the Union. 

«The terms in which the first of these powers is expressed, 
though of a.ductile character, cannot well be extended be~ 
yond a power over the territory as property, anda powerto 
make the provisions really needful or nécessary for the 
government of setticrs until ripe for admission as States 
into the Union. {ft may be inferred that Congress did not 

egard the interdict of slavery among the needful regula- 
tions contemplated. by the Constitution, since in none of 
the territorial governments created by them is suéh an in- 
terdict to he found. The power, however, be its import 
what it may,is obviously limited: to a Territory while re- 
maining in that character, as distinct from that of a State. 

“ As to the power of admitting new States into the Federal 
compact, the questions offering themselves are: Whether 
Congress can attach conditions or the new State coneurin 
conditions which, after admission, would abridge or enlarge 
the constitutional rights of legislation common. to other 
States; whether Congress can, by a compact with a new 
member, take power either to or from itself, or place the 
new member above or below the cqual rank and rights 
possessed by the others; whether all such stipulations, 
expressed or implied, would not be nullities, and so pro- 
nounced when brought to a practical test? It fahs within 
the scope of your inquiry to state the fact that there was a 
proposition in the convention to discriminate between. the 
old and the new States, by an articlein the Constitution de- 
claring that the aggregate number of Representatives from 
the States thereafter to be admitted should néver exceed 
that of the States originally adopting the Constitution. The 
proposition, happily, was rejected. The effect of such a 
discrimination is sufficiently evident,” * * * 

‘With respect to what has taken place-in the Northwest 
Territory, it may be observed that the ordinance giving its 
distinctive character on the subject of slaveholding pro- 
ceeded from the old Congress, acting with the best inten- 
tions, but under a charter which contains no shadow of the 
authority exercised; and it remains to be decided how far 
the States formed within that Territory and admitted into 
the Union are on a different footing from its other members 
as to their legislative sovercignty.? -* =  * — *# o ā w 

“ Whether the convention could have looked to the ex- 
istence of slavery at all in the new States is a point on 
which I can add little to what has been already stated. 
The great object of the convention seemed to be to pro- 
hibit the inercase by the importation of slaves. A power 
to emancipate slaves was disclaimed ; nor is anything rec- 
olected that denoted a view to control the distribution of 
those within the country. The case of the Northwestern 
Territory was probably superseded by the provision against 
the importation of slaves by South Carolina and Georgia, 
which had not then passed laws prohibiting it. When the 
existence of slavery in that Territory was precluded the 
importation of slaves was rapidly going on, and the only 
mode of checking it was by narrowing the space open to 
tbem. It is not an unfair inference that the expedient |i 
would not have been undertaken if the power afterwards 
given to terminate the importation everywhere had existed 
or been anticipated. It has appeared that the present Con- 
gress never followed the example during the twenty years 
preceding the prohibitory epoch.”  * i ai * 

* Under one aspect of the general subject E cannot avoid 


eney of what bas passed and is passing fills me with no 
slight anxiety. Parties, under some denomination or other, 
must always be expected in a Government as free as ours. 
When the individuals belonging to them are intermingled 
in every part of the whole country, they strengthen the 
union of tie whole while they divide every part. Should 
a state of partics arise founded on geographical boundaries 
and other physical and permanent distinctions which hap- 
pen to coincide with them, what is to control those great 
repulsive masses from awful shocks against cach other??? 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The House will see 
that this letter of Mr. Madison, written in 1819, is 
a review of the slavery features of the Constitu- 
tion. Itis a very intcresting document, and one 
which will address itsclf, I have no doubt, with 
great force, to the understanding of every fair- 
minded man. Itwas written when the Missouri 
question was under agitation. It was called out 
in reply to aletterof Mr. Walsh, of Philadelphia, 
and it made its first appearance in print in 1856. 
I trust the House will not fail to remember that, 
upon Mr. Madison’s testimony, it appears that 
this slavery question was one of the deepest cx- 
citement in the convention; that it exercised the 
most anxious consideration of the fathers of the 
Republic; that its adjustment was deemed of the 
first and most vital consequence; that, so far from 
its being a common sentiment of that body or 
of the country, that slavery was to end, there was 
an earnest and determined purpose that it should 
be protected and preserved. Inthe final settlement 
of the question, what do we sce? Massachusetts, | 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, the only non-slave- j 
holding States now which were then represented 
in that convention, voting for the extension of the 
time for the importation of African slaves, while | 


‘the different. States passed upon i 


Now, this being the state-of-the case; esi 
men, let me call ‘your attention’ to-the provision 


of the Constitution’ The consid 

part of the northern. States, for yield 

tection tothe institution: of slavery, was the por 
over commerci patinai power. fraught 
with the greatest mischief to the co 


of-us believe, and one which has be 
of innumerable woes to one portion: 
Butthat was the consideration, if: this 
mony .is:to be believed: Accordingly, W : 
Constitution was formed; when it was. submited. 
to the peoplé; when. the various: convention of 


these views upon the subject.of slaver 
them, and they. knew that: the adoption. of 
feature in the Constitution was, essential toth 
adoption of other provisions: to which other States 
were averse; indeed, to the adoption of the Cone 
stitution itself. Hear how the. clauses designed: 
for the protection of slavery read: E. 

“ Representatives. (says. the Constitution). and 
taxes shall be apportioned among:the several State: 
may be included within this Union, accordi 
respective numbers, which shall be-determined li. ne 
to the whole number of free persons, including those bow) 
to service for a term of years, and: excluding. Indians not 
taxed, three fifths of all other persons.?? an 

I pray gentlemen to pause here amoment, while 
I consider this feature. The. solemn declaration 
which the Declaration of Independence contains, 
that the people have a right to establish their form 
of government on. such. principles and in, ch: 
forms as to them may seemfit,is hereagain illus-, 
trated. They confined this Federal.Government, 
in express terms; to: the people therein described. 
They recognized the existence of slavery; and, 
instead of giving to the South the fall benefit of 
her laboring population, they cut her down. to 
three fifths. They thus recognized the principle: 
that they were not parties to the compact. They, 
created a form of government by which these. 
people are excluded, and gave a representation. 
according to the usual conception of it, of three. 
fifths of their property, in order that there might be 
a guarantee for its protection-—a guarantee. against, 
the invasion that has. been sedulously: attempted, 
from the first year of the. Constitution. . Is that. 
compact an obligation upon.you, gentlemen? 
When you take your oaths.at that desk, to sup~ 
port the Constitution of the United States, do you, 
or do you not take an oath'to stand by and hold, 
sacred this provision ? 

But that is not all. Here is another provision 
to which I desire to call your attention. The 


aaa 


a 


| ninth section provides that— 


“The migration or importation of such persons:as any. 
of the States now existing shall think proper to admit shall, 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 1808.7? 

There is another express stipulation that until: 
1808, the preéxisting right of importation of Afri- 
can slaves should not be prohibited. Did syou,or. 
did you not, agree to that obligation? Did the peos: 
ple-of the frec States agree to it?) Mr. Madison: 
tells you that every one of the States now-free, 
then represented in the convention, agreed unan- 
imously to extend the privilege of importation up 
to the year 1808.. Why was that privilege ac~. 
corded? That slaves might be imported; that they 
might he preserved as such; that they might be 
used as such. Were they imported for the pur- 

ose of manumission? Were they imported to 

e set free, in accordance with the. views now: 
spread over the country, that our forefathers ex - 
pected slavery to end shortly? Were they brought, 
into the country, at the expense of the purchaser, 
under an obligation to set them free? I put.the 
question to you, gentlemen, and to every person. 
Is not the argument: violative of all the principles 
of probability, and is it not directly in the teeth 
of the plainest obligations? I say, then, that the 
power to import, which was recognized and con- 
tinued up to the- ycar 1808, imposed, ex vi terminis 
an obligation to protect and preserve, and not de- 
stroy and annul, that institution. ; 

But that is not all. The next clause-to 
I invite the attention of the House is this: ; 

“No person held to service or labor in one State; under” 
the laws’ thereof, escaping. into another, skah, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from. 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on:claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may be due.”” 

Again, article five provides: a 

“The Congress, whenever two thirds of both Houses shath- 
deem it necessary, shalt- propose-amendments to this Con- 
stitution, or, on- the application of the Legislatures af twa 


which 


d 
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thirds of: the several States, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid to 
allintents and purposes, asa part of the Constitution, when 
ratified by the Legislatures of three fourths of the several 
States, or by conventions in three fourths thereof, as the 
one or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the 
Corigress:. Provided, that no amendment which may be made 
prior to the year 1808 shall, in any manner, affect the first and 
Fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first article ; and that 
no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate.” 

‘Here, sir, is the privilege to import up to the 
year 1808, broadly conceded—and for a consider- 
ation, as Mr. Madison tells you. The Constitu- | 
tion itself, quo ad hoc, should: not be disturbed till : 
after that period. Does this look like our fore- 
fathers expected that slavery would speedily end? 

I ask gentlemen how itis possible that they can | 
be within the pale of their constitutional duties 
when they undertake to agitate and nullify these 
provisions. You had not only no power to pre- 
ventimportation up to 1808, but you had no power 
to amend the Constitution on that point, or in 
regard to the suffrages of States in the Senate. I 
ask you, gentlemen, if this is not one of the clear- 
est obligations? ask you if, as parties to that 
compact, you do not see that goo faith, honor- 
able sentiment, and manly bearing, demand your 
„hearty coöperation in the preservation of that in- 
stitution, and not in its destruction ? 

Now, in regard to this fugitive slave feature of 
the Constitution. I shall, even at the expense of 
boring the House, trouble them to hear the sen- 
timents of those who have preceded them. This 
feature was put into the Constitution, and was, 
perhaps, the only one that made a perfect nation- 
ality of the whole American Union. 

hat clause was inserted in the Constitution for 
the purpose of giving to the slaveholder the same 
power for the reclamation of his slave in all the 

tates that he possessed within his own State. I 
repeat, and I wish gentlemen to remember it, that 
when a slave escapes—in Virginia, for instance— 
his owner has a right to claim him in any county 
within the broad limits of the Old Dominion. This 
elause of the Constitution was designed to give 
the master whose servant had escaped the same 
power within the limits of the Union that he had 
within the limits of his own State. Task the Rep- 
resentatives from New Hampshire, from Massa- 
chusetts, from Connecticut, whether their States 
did not give their sanction to these slavery fea- 
tures? 1 ask them, whether their States did not 
agree by their solemn bond, which they entered 
into with their sister States, faithfully to observe | 
the compacts contained therein? I ask them, if 
they admit that—and they cannot deny it—how 
they can unite in a policy which repudiates the 
obligation to which I have referred, and seek to 
defeat the sanctity of the protection which was 


bought from their representatives by the repre- |; 


sentatives of other States? Have you not re- 
ceived in full the enormous advantage of power 
over commerce and navigation? But, apart from 
all that, here is an obligation, here is a solemn | 
stipulation, gentlemen, which you solemnly en- 
tered into, or your ancestors did, against which 
all the representatives of the State I in part rep- 
resent. voted, and will you faithfully, honestly, 
uprightly respect and maintain it? 

Well, after the Constitution went into operation, | 
the Congress of the United States were called 


upon to pass the act of 1793, the object of which | 


was to provide by law for the enforcement of that 
clause of the Constitution which secures to the 
master the right to reclaim his slave. And, sir, į 
why was it passed? To redeem the obligations 
ofthe Constitution. And it isa little remarkable, 
I state it as a fact, mentioned a few days ago by | 
the gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. Curtis,] that the 
very first case that ever occurred under the fagi- 
tive slave act of 1793, was that of General Wash- | 
ington himself. Itis a curious fact that General 
Washington, in 1796, had a slave woman who | 


left the service of his wife and went into New | 
England. He,ina letterto Mr. Whipple, of one | 


of the New England States, I do not know which, |! 
asked for her restoration under the law of 1793. |; 
Did he, the |; 
z is t em ë ad i; EN À 
Father of his Country, th an who approved : without any remedial power adequate to the end; and by 
: another mode it will attain its just end and secure its man- 
a ii ifest purpose ; it would seem, upon principles of reasoning, 
ing the benefit of the law; but at the same time, į; ely irr e 

! court of justice can be authorized so to construe any clause 


Was his woman restored to him? 


this act, obtain its benefit? He wrote to Mr, 
Whipple, stating the fact of the escape, and claim- 


while he asked for the return of the woman, said 
if there was to be a fuss about it, let them keep 
her. And what think you, gentlemen of the 


|; State where they were held in servitude. 


House of Representatives, was the result? Her 
restoration was refused, and General Washington 
lost her. 


This, sir, was the way in which New England, | 


even at this early day, vindicated her plighted 
faith, and fulfilled her obligations. Yes, she de- 
nied to the Father of his Country his constitu- 
tional rights. 

But, sir, the first case that came up judicially 
connected with the exposition of this subject, oc- 
curred in the case of Prigg vs. the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania; and I shall be pardoned, I am 
sure, for calling attention to some features of that 
case. It was in 1842. It was a case of the first 
impression. It happened that two distinguished 


gentlemen were on the bench from the non-slave- | 


holding States, and the opinion of the court was 


unanimous. Mr. Justice Story, onc of the most | 
able and distinguished lawyers of that day, was | 


the gentleman selected to deliver the opinion of 
the court. On that occasion, Mr. Justice McLean 
was also upon the bench, and although he differed 
in some particulars, yet he concurred, in the main, 


‘in the generaldoctrines. We havea striking illus- 
| tration of the estimate in which Mr. Justice Story 


was held by one of his colleagues, equally if not 
more conspicuous. It is represented that Chief 
Justice Marshall, who was for so long a time the 
president of the court, was in the habit of taking 
up the record of the case under consideration, and, 
looking closely into its merits, make up his opinion. 
Submitting his views to his associates, ifapproved 
by them, it is said his habit was to say, “Well, 
brother Story, be good enough to hunt up the au- 
thorities.” Such was the high estimate in which 
he was held for his learning. Mr. Justice Story, 
on this occasion, delivered the opinion of the court, 
in the case of Prigg vs. the State of Pennsylvania. 
In the consideration of the case, the constitution- 


ality of the act of 1793 was involved. Task the | 


Clerk to read from the opinion of the court, the 
passages I have marked. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

« Few questions which have ever come before this court 
involve more delicate and important considerations; and 
few upon which the publie at large may be presumed to 
fecl a more profound and pervading interest. We have ac- 


| cordingly given them our most deliberate examination ; and 


it has become my duty to state the result to which we have 
arrived, and the reasoning by which it is supported.’? 
k * * * * k ai * * * 

“The last clause is that the true interpretation whereof 
is directly in judgment before us. Historically, it is well 
known, that the object of this clause was to secure to the 
citizens of the slaveholding States the complete right and 
title of ownership in their slaves, as property, in every 
State in the Union into which they might escape from the 
"The full recog- 
nition of this right and title was indispensable to the secur- 
ity of this species of property in all the slavcholding States; 


| and, indeed, was so vital to the prescrvation of thcir do- 
| mestic interests and institutions that it cannot be doubted 
that it constituted a fundamental article, without the adop- |i 
: tion of which the Union could not have been formed. 
! true design was to guard against the doctri: 
| ples prevalent iu the non-slaveholding States, by preventing 
li them from intermeddling with or obstructing or abolishing 
| the rights of the owners of slaves. 


Its 
os and princi- 


« By the general Jaw of nations, no nation is bouad to 
recognize the state of slavery, as to foreign slaves found 
within its territorial dominions, when it is in opposition to 


i its own policy and institutions, in favor of the subjects of í 
il other nations where slavery is recognized. 
| is asa matter of comity, and notasa matter of international 


If it does it, it 


ght. The state of slavery is deemed to be a mere muni- 


| cipal regulation, founded upon and limited to the range of 


the territorial laws. This was fully recognized in Somer- 


set’s case, Lofts Rep. 1; S. C., 115 State Trials by Harg. | 


340; S. C.,20 Howell’s State Trials, 79; which was dc- 


: cided before the American Revolution. It is manifest from 


this consideration that, ifthe Constitution had not contained 


| this clause, every non-slaveholding State in the Union 
' would have been at liberty to have declared free all run- 
! away slaves coming within its limits, 
i entire immunity and protection against the claims of their 


and to have giventbem 


masters ; a course which would have created the most hit- 


i ter animosities and engendered perpetual strife between the 


different States. The clause was, therefore, of the last im- 
portance to the safety and security of the southern States; 


! and could not have been surrendered by them without cn- 


dangering their whole property in slaves. The clause was 


ii accordingly adopted into the Constitution by the nnani- 


mous consent of the framers of it; a proof at once of its in- 


| trinsic and practical necessity? 


«“ How, then, are we to interpret the language of the 
clause? The true answer is, in such a manner as, consist- 
ently with the words, shall fully and completely effectuate 
the whole objects of it. If by one mode of interpretation 
the right must become shadowy and unsubstantial, and 


absolutely irresistible, that the latter ought to prevail. No 


of the Constitution as to defeat its obvious ends, when an- 
other construction, equally accordant with the words and 


|. sense thereof, will enforce and protect them. 


|; forbearance and justice. 


té The clause manifestly contemplates the existence of a 


H slave, which no State Jaw or regulation can in any way 


qualify, regulate, control, or restrain. ‘The slave is not to 
be discharged from service or labor in consequence of any 
State law or regulation. Now, certainly, without indulging 
in any nicety of criticism upon words, it may fairly and 
reasonably be said that any State law or State regulation 
which interrupts, limits, delays, or postpones the right of 
the owner to the immediate possession of the slave, and the 
immediate command of his service and labor, operates, pro 
tanto, a discharge of the slave therefrom. The question can 
never be, how much the slave is discharged from; but 
whether he is discharged from any, by the natural or neces- 
sary operation of State laws or State regulations: The 
question is not one of quantity or degree, but of witbhold- 
ing or controlling the incidents of a positive and absolute 
right. 

“<< We have said that the clause contains a positive and 
unqualified recognition of the right of the owner in the slave, 
unaffected by any State law or regulation whatsoever, be- 
| cause there is no qualification orrestriction of it to be found 
| therein; and we have no right to insert any which is not 
expressed and cannot be fairly implied ; especially are we 
estopped from so doing when the clause puts the right to 
the service or labor upon the same ground and to the same 
extent in every other State as in the State from which the 
slave escaped and in which he was held to the service or 
labor. If this be so, then all the incidents to that right at- 
tach also; the owner must, therefore, have the right to 
seize and repossess the slave, which the local laws of his 
own State confer upon him as property; and we all know 
that this right of seizure and recaption is universally ac- 
knowledged in all the slaveholding States. Indeed, this is 
no more than a mere affirmance of the principles of the 
common law applicable to this very subject. Mr. Justice 
Blackstone (3 BI. Com., 4) Jays it down as unquestionable 
doctrine. ‘Recaption or reprisal (says he) is another spe- 
cies of remedy by the mere act of the party injured. This 
happens when any one hath deprived another of his prop- 
eriy in goods or chattels personal, or wrongfully detains 
one’s wife, child, or servant ; in which case the owner of 
the goods, and the husband, parent, or master may lawfully 
clainn and retake them, wherever he happens to find them, 
so it be not in a riotous manner, or attended with a breach 
of the peace.’ Upon this ground we have not the slightest 
hesitation in holding that, under and in virtue of the Con- 
stitution, the owner of a slave is clothed with entire author- 
ity, in every State in the Union, to seize and recapture his 
slave, whenever he can do it without a breach of the peace 
or any illegal violence. In this sense and to this extent this 
clause of the Constitution may properly be said to execute 
itself, and to require no aid from legislation, State or na- 
tional” 


‘Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I now ask the Clerk 
to read, as marked, from the opinion of Mr. Jus- 
| tice MeLean in the same case. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


«That the Constitution was adopted in a spirit of com- 
| promise, is matter of history. And all experience shows 
: that to attain the great objects of this fundamental law, it 
į must be construed and enforced in a spirit of enlightened 
Without adverting to other con- 
and interests of the Stutes represented in the 
slavery was then, as it 


| 
Hi positive, unqualified right on the part of the owner of the 


flicting views 
i gencral convention, the subject of 

| is now, a most delicate and absorbing consideration. In 
| some of the States it was considered an evil, and a strong 
| opposition to it, in all its forms, was felt and expressed. In 
| others it was viewed as a cherished right, incorporated into 
| the social compact, and sacredly guarded by law. 

| Opinions so conflicting, and which so deeply pervaded 
the clements of socicty, could be brought to a reconciled 
action only by an exercise of cxalted patriotism. Fortu- 
nately for the country, this patriotism was not wanting in 
the convention and in the States. ‘The danger of discord 
and ruin was seen and felt and acknowledged; and this 
| led to the formation of the Confederacy. The Constitution, 
as it is, cannot be said to have embodied, in all its parts, the 
peculiar views of any great section of the Union; but it 
was adopted by a wise and far-reaching conviction that it 
was the best which, under the circumstances, could be de- 
vised; and that its imperfections would be lost sight of, if 
not forgotten, in the national prosperity and glory which it 
would secure. 

« A Jaw is better understood by a knowledge of the evils 
which led to its adoption. And this applies most strongly 
to a fundamental law. 

« At an early period of our history, slavery existed in all 
the colonies; and fugitives from labor were claimed and 
delivered up under a spirit of comity or conventional law 
among the colonies. The Articles of Confederation con- 
tained no provision on the subject, and there can be no 
doubt that the provision introduced into the Constitution 
was the result of experience and manifest necessity. A 
matter so delicate, important, and cxciting, was very prop- 
erly introduced into the organic law.’” £ g H 

“11 was designed to protect the rights of the master, and 
against whom? Not against the State, nor the people of 
the State, in which he resides; but against the people and 
the legislative action of other States where the fugitive from 
labor might be found. Under the Confederation, the master 
had no legal means of enforcing his rights ina State opposed 
to slavery. A disregard of rights thus asserted was deeply 
felt in the South. Itproduced great excitement, and would 
have led to results destructive of the Union. To avoid this, 
the constitutional guarantee was essential.” 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I have adverted to 
that authority for the reason that it was the first 
elaborate judicial construction of this constitu- 
tional provision. On that occasion, gentlemen, 
this important case engaged the most solemn con- 
sideration of the highest judicial tribunal of the 


country—a tribunal at that time enjoying the rev- 
erence of all the people of the land; it will be seen 
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that the northern and western judges equally con- 
curred. As this stipulation was the result of a 
compromise upon which turned the possibility of 
union, it will be seen that they recognized and 
laid down the doctrine, in the fullest sense, that 
the slave owner had the same right to pursue his 
property into each and all of the States of the Con- 
federacy that he had within the State in which he 
resided. And, sir, I ask gentlemen, when they 
look at this grave question 1n this view, when they 
remember Mr. Madison’s exposition of the history 
of that day, whether they could have obtained some 
of the provisions which inure to their advantage 
without the amplest protection of this particular 
interest? I ask them how they have proceeded 
to execute this law within their limits? Itisa little 
remarkable, and Į desire to call attention to it, that, 
although this interest was thus protected by a com- 
pact to which all the States of the Union were 
parties, and after full and careful consideration; 
yet, sir, a year had not passed after the Constitu- 
ion went into operation, before slavery agitation 
egan, 
f beg gentlemen also to remember that this agi- 
tation did not come from the South; no, sir, let 
it be known to gentlemen of this House and to 
the country that that agitation came from the 
North. In the first volume of the Annals of Con- 
gress, 1789-90-91, gentlemen will find, under date 
of 11th February, 1790, that an elaborate memo- 
rial was presented by Mr. Fitzsimmons, addressed 
to the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
That memorial gave rise to a lively and animated 
debate which covers a number of pages. Iad- 
vert toit here, so that those who are curious ma 
consult it. That debate, sir, is interesting, as 1t 
illustrates a dawning disregard, at that carly day, 
of solemn constitutional Spee hons: It exhibits 
the source, the fountain of those bitter waters 
that have spread gradually over the whole coun- 
try, poisoning not only the political but even 
the social relations. his agitation began to 
strengthen. The excitement increased. Memo- 
rials were offered in large and larger numbers. 
The policy of antagonism to southern property 
at that time, although in its infancy, yet, sir, was 
fully developed. It was agitate, agitate, agitate; 
render insecure and unsafe the property of the 
slaveholder; that property, sir, which ought, 
under solemn constitutional obligations, to have 
been protected and secured; that property which, 
for the stipulations in the Constitution securing its 
safety, full and ample price had been paid. 
They went on agitating, year after year, until 
finally, sir, what do we sce? It is not necessary 
for me to call attention to the acquisition of Lou- 
isiana; it is not necessary for me to speak of the 
fact that it was a Territory in which the institution 
of slavery had already been planted; that it ex- 
isted and had been planted by force of the civil 
law throughout its vast limits. 
to come into the Union; then, sir, we saw an effort 
made to keep her out, which shook this Union to 
its foundation. Mr. King, of New York, pro- 
claimed upon that occasion that the subject was 
one not of humanity butof power. He said that 
no interest ought to be put in competition with 


political power. If it was, as one of the original | 


parties to the compact, he said that he felt himself 
in honor bound not to submit. 


an attempt to extend slavery beyond the Missis 


sippi succeeded, the people of the North ought į 


not to submit for any interest whatsoever. I call 
attention to these declarations of that man, not 
only because of his ability and distinction in the 
country at that time, but because it proclaims the 
real motive which has disturbed this Union. It 
was a question of political power, a question 
which overrode all other interests, obligations of 
sacred compacts and all. All, all, sir, were as 
nothing compared with the question of political 
power. 

It has been the fashion, Mr. Clerk, to charge 
upon the Democratic party the responsibility of 
agitating the slavery question for the sake of its 
own advantage. Sir, this question was brought 
forward by Mr. Taylor, and was sustained by 
Mr. King. As I want to hurry over this point, 
I think I cannot do better than call the attention 
of the House to a letter from Henry Clay to Mr. 


Woods, of Albemarle, Virginia. Ltrustthat there ! 


are still some here who were old Whigs that have 
+ 


Missouri asked | 


yt ti He said, more- | 
over, that the admission of Louisiana itself cre- 
ated a new confederacy, a compact, and that if: 


not lost allaffection and veneration for the memory. 
of that distinguished statesman. The Clerk will 
read what I send to him. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


ALBEMARLE, Virginia, September 2, 1856. 
Dear Sirs: In a conversation, a few days since, with 
a Representative in Congress from this State, allusion being 
made to a letter-from Mr. Clay to my late brother, William 
S. Woods, giving the part which he had taken in bringing 
about the Missouri compromise, considerable anxiety was 
expressed that the letter might be published ; and I here- 
with inclose to you, his ever constantand devoted friends, 
the original, that you may do with it as you think proper. 
Yours most truly, JOHN R. WOODS. 
Messrs. Gates & Seaton, Washington. 


ASHLAND, July 16, 1835. 

Dear ŠIR: I have duly received your favor of the 8th 
instant, and feel greatly obliged by the friendly sentiments 
and the constancy with which you have adhered tome. I 
regret extremely that I can supply you with no copy of any 
speech that Į ever made on the Missouri question. The 
debate was long, arduous, and, during the Jast agitation of 
the question, I spoke almost every day for two or three 
weeks on the main or collateral questions. ‘The set or pre- 
pared speech which I made of three or four hours? duration 
was never published. Of my share in the debate there is, 
therefore, only a meager account to be gleaned from the 
papers of the day. 

The question first arose in the session of 1819-20. When 
the bill for admitting Missouri into the Union was on its 
passage, Mr. Taylor, of New York, proposed to insert in it, 
as a condition on which the State was to become a member 
of the Confederacy, that it should never tolerate slavery or 
involuntary servitude. The argument by which that prop- 
osition was maintained by himself and others was, that 
slavery was contrary to divine law and to the acknowledged 
rights of man; thatitought notto exist; that it is an admit- 
ted evil; that, ifthe General Government cannot extirpate 
it in the old States, it can prevent its extension to the new; 
that, being contracted within a limited sphere, it will be 
less pernicious and more controllable ; that Congress, hav- 
ing the power to admit new States, may prescribe the con- 
ditions of their admission ; and that in all preceding im- 
stances of the admission of new States some conditions 
were annexed. E 

To all this we replied that the General Government had 
nothing to do with the subject of slavery, which belonged 
exclusively to the several States; that they alone were to 
judge of the evil and the remedy ; that every State had such 
entire contro! over the matter that those which tolerated 
slavery might abolish it, and those which never had it or 
had abolished it might now admit it without any interfer- 
ence from the General Government; that although Con- 
gress had the power to admit new States, when admitted, 

y the express terms of the Constitution, they were on the 
same footing in every respect whatever with the senior 
States, and consequently had a right to judge for them- 
selves on the question of slavery; that, if Congress could 
exercise the power of annexing a condition respecting sla- 
very, they might annex any other condition, and thus it 
might come to pass that, instead of a confederacy of States 
of equal power, we should exhibit a mongrel association ; 
that, in the case of other new States, they were not con- 
ditions upon their sovereignty, but voluntary compacts, 
relating chiefly to the public lands, and mutually beneficial; 
that the extension of slavery was favorable to the comfort 
of the slave und to the security of the white race, &c. 

The proposition by Mr. Taylor (which J think had been 
made at the previous session) was defeated bya small ma- 
jority, and the bill passed without the obnoxious condi- 
tion. 

Missouri assembled her convention, formed a constitu- 
tion, and transmitted it to Congress. In that constitution 
she unfortunately inserted a clause against free blacks; and 
when, at the session of 1820-21, it was proposed to admit 
her into the Union, the same party who had supported the 
condition, taking advantage of that exceptionable clause, 
now opposed her admission. 

I did not reach Washington until in January, and when 
I got there | found the members from the slave States, and 
some from others, in despair. AH efforts had been tried, 
and failed, to reconcile the parties. Mr. Lowndes had cx- 
hausted all his great resources in vain. Both partics ap- 
peated to me, and, after surveying their condition, I went 
to work. 1l saw that cach was so committed and so wed- 
ded to its opinion that nothing could be effected without a 
compromise; and the point with me was to propose some 
compromise which should involve no sacrifice of principle. 
1 got a committee of thirteen appointed by the House, and 
furnished to the Speaker (Mr. Taylor) a list of such mem- 
bers as E wished, embracing enough of the Restrictionists 
to carry any measure, if they would agřee with us. In 
that committee I proposed, and, with its assent, reported 
to the House a clause, by way of condition, to be annexed 
to the act admitting her, substantially like that which was 
finally adopted. Itwas defeated in the House by Mr. Ran- 
dolph and Messrs. Edwards and Burton, of North Carolina, 
voting against it. . 

My next movement was to get a joint committce of 
twenty-four appointed by the two Houses. That on the 
part of the House was chosen by ballot, and a list which I 
made out were. appointed, with afew exceptions. They 
reported the resolution, now to be found on the statute- 
book, which was finally passed 2d of March, 1821, and set- 
tled the question. r 

Never did a party put so much at hazard as the Restriction- 
ists did on so small a question as that was which arose on 
the second occasion, growing out of the constitution of Mis- 
souri. Never have {Í seen the Union in such danger. Mr. 
King, of New York, was understood to concur in all the 
measures of the Restrictionists. He was a member of the 
Senate, spoke largely on the subject, and was most triumph- 
antly refuted in one of the ablest speeches of Mr. Pinkney, 
of Maryland, that I ever heard. 

Besides the topics employed in the first instance, on this 
second occasion the main effort of our opponents was pro- 


crastination; they urging that the matter-should be.put off. 
until the new Congress. : We believed. that their real. pur- 
pose was to consolidate their party and to infikence-the 
presidential -election then approaching: . 1. never was in 
better health and spirits, and never worried my opponents: 
more. F coaxed, soothed, scorned, defied them=by tums,’ 
as I thought the best effect was to. be produced, - Towards: 
those, of whom there were many from the free. States; 
anxious for the-settlement of the controversy, I employed 
all the persuasion and conciliation in my power. i s sgi 
` At the conclusion of the business I was. exhausted; and. 
I am perfectly satisfied that I could not have -borne three 
weeks more of such excitement and exertion. : 
This account of that memorabie question is written for 
your own satisfaction, and not for publication. It is the 
first draft, and I retain no copy. i 
Your: letter has brought on you a great infliction in this 
long epistle. You must ascribe it to the friendly feelings 
excited by yours... rarely commit this sort of offense. 
With great respect, I am yours, faithfully,‘ 


H. CLAY. 
Wiiramn S. Woops, Esq. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I have read, Mr. 
Clerk and gentlemen of the House, that letter of 
Mr. Clay, as containing a sort of review of.the 
great struggle upon that occasion, a struggle of 
power, before which the obligations due to the 
Constitution had to go down. There, sir, was 
the first introduction of the principle, assuming 
the exercise of an unconstitutional power, but 
which the South, for the sake of the Union, re- 
luctantly consented to submit to. 

But, sir, I have not done with this subject; I 
choose to be full upon the subject, and I nowask 
the Clerk to read a letter from Mr. Jefferson to 
Mr. Holmes, and one also to Mr. John Adams. 

The Clerk read the letters, as follows: 


t MONTICELLO, April 22, 1820. 

“I thank you, dear sir, for the copy you have beenso kind 
as to send me of the letter to your constituents on the Mis- 
souri question. It isa perfect justification to them. I had 
for a long time ceased to read newspapers, or pay any at- 
tention to public affairs, confident they were in good hands, 
and content to be a passenger in our bark to the shore from 
which £ am not distant. But this momentous question, 
like a fire-bell in the night, awakened and filled me with 
terror. I considered it at once as the knell of the Union. 
It is hushed, indeed, forthe moment. But this is a reprieve 
only, not a final sentence. A geographical line, coinciding 
with a marked principle, moral and political, once con- 
ceived and held upto the angry passions of men, will never 
be obliterated ; and every new irritation will mark it deeper 
and deeper. T can say, with conscious truth, that there is 
not aman on earth who would sacrifice more than I would 
to relieve us from this heavy reproach, in any practicable 
way. The cession of that kind of property, for so it is mis- 
named, is a bagatelle, which would not cost me a second 
thought, if, in that way, a general emancipation and expa- 
triation could be effected ; and, gradually, and with due sac- 
rifices, I think it might be. But as it is, we have the wolf 
by the ears, and we can neither hold him, nor safely let 
him go. Justice is in one scale, and self-preservation in 
the other. Of one thing 1 am certain, that as the passage 
of slaves from one State to another, would not make a 
slave of a single human being who would not be so with- 
out it, so their diffusion overa greater surface would make 
them individually happier, and proportionally facilitate 
the accomplishment of their emancipation by dividing the 
burden on a greater number of coadjutors. An abstinence, 
too, from this act of power, would remove the jealousy ex- 
cited by the undertaking of Congress to regulate the condi- 
tion of the different descriptions of men composing a State. 
This certainly is the exclusive right of every State, which 
nothing in the Constitution has taken from them and given 
to the General Government. Could Congress, for example, 
say that the non-freemen of Connecticut shall he freemen, 
or that they shall not emigrate into any other State? 

“J regret that [ am now to die in the belief that the use- 
less sacrifice of themselves by the gencration of 1776, to 
acquire self-government and happiness to their country, is 
to be thrown away by the unwise and unworthy passions 
of their sous, and that my only consolation is to be, that I 
live not to weep over it. If they would but dispassionately 
weigh the blessings they will throw away, against an ab- 
| stract principle more likely to be effected by union than by 
secession, they would pause before they would perpetrate 
this act of suicide on themselves, and of treason against the 
hopes of the world. To yourself, as the faithful advocate 
of the Union, { tender the offering of my high esteem and 
respect.” 


“ MONTICELLO, January 22, 1821. 
* * * * * * * w * kai 

« Our anxieties in this quarter arc all concentrated in the 
question, what docs the Holy Alliance in and out of Con- 
gress mean to do with us on the Missowi question? And 
this, by-the-by, is but_the name of the ease, it is only the 
John Doe or Richard Roe of the ejectment. The real ques- 
tion, as secn in the States afflicted with this unfortunate 
population, is, are our slaves to be presented with freedom 
anda dagger? For if Congress has the power to regulate the 
conditions of the inhabitants of the States within the States, 
it will be but another exercise of that power to declare that 
all shall be free. Are we then to see again Athenian and 
Lacedemonian confederacies? To wage another Pelopon- 
nesian war to settle the ascendency between them?. Or 
is this the tocsin of merely a servile war? . That. remains 
to be seen; but not, I hope, by you or me, Surely, they 
will parley awhile and give us time to get out of the way. 
What a Bedlamite is man? But let us turn from our own 
uneasiness to the miseries of our southern friends. Bolivar 
and Morillo, it seems, have come to the parley, with dispo- 
| sitions at length to stop the useless effusion of human blood 
| in that quarter, I feared from the beginning,that these people 
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were not yet sufficiently enlightened for self government; 
and. that after- wading through blood and slatighter, they 
would end.in military tyrannies, more or fess numerous. 
Yet.as they wished to try the experiment, I wished. them 
success in it; they®have now tried it, and will possibly find 
that their satest road will be an accommodation with the 
mother country, whieh shall hold them together by the 
single-link of the same chief magistrate, leaving to him 
power enough to keep them in peace with one another, and 
to themselves the essential power of séif-government and 
self-improvement, until they shall be sufficiently trained by 
education and habits of freedom, to walk safely by them- 
selves. Representative government, native functionaries, 
a qualified negative on their laws, with a previous security 
by compact for freedom of commerce, freedom of the press, 
habeas corpus, and trial by jury, would make a good begin- 
ning. This last would be the school in which their people 
might begin to learn the exercise of civic duties-as well as 
rights. For freedom of religion they are not yct prepared. 
The scales of bigotry have not sufficiently fallen from their 
eyes to accept it for themselves individually, much less to 
trust others with it. But that will come in time, as well as 
a general, ripeness to break entirely from the: parent stem. 
Yousee, my dear sir, how easily we prescribe for others 
a cure for their difficulties, while we cannot cure our own. 
We must leave both, I believe, to Heaven, and wrap our- 
selves up in the mantic of resignation, and of that friendship 
of which I tender to you the most sincere assurances.” 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Lask the Clerk also 
to read, in this connection, an article in reference 
to the same subject. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


“President Monroe drew up a draft of a veto message 
which he intended to send into Congress, in 1820, upon its 
passing a law prohibiting slavery in the territory north of 
36° 30/, as a condition precedent upon which Missouri was 
to be admitted into the Union as a slave State. From that 
message, which yet exists in Mr. Monroe’s handwriting, 
the following extract is made: 

“<The purposed restriction of Territories which are to be 
admitted into the Union, if not in direct violation of the 
Constitution, is repugnant to its principles, since it is iin- 
tended to produce an effect on the future policy of the new 
States, operating cqually upon, and in regard to, the original 
States, injuring those affected by it in an interest protected 
from such injury by the Constitution, without benefiting 
any State in the Union.’ 

“ As a matter of policy, which was afterward proved to 
be mistaken, Mr. Monroe waived bis constitutional objec- 
tions, and signed the bill. Hismessage above quoted shows 
his opinion of the Republican creed. The following letter 
from My. Madison shows why the celebrated ordinance of 
1787, in regard to slavery in the Northwest ‘Territory, was 
passed: 

“éI have observed, as yet, in none of the views taken of 
the ordinance of 1787, interdicting slavery northwest of the 
Ohio, an allusion to the circumstance that when it passed 
the Congress had no authority to prohibit the importation 
of slaves from abroad; that all the States had, and some 
were, in the full exercise of the right to import them; and, 
consequently, that there was no mode in which Congress | 
could check the evil but the indirect one of natrowing the 
space open for the reception of slaves. 

“1 Tiad a Federal authority then cxisted to prohibit, di- 
rectly and totally, the importation from abroad, can it be 
doubted that it would have been exerted, and that a regu- 
lation having merely the effect of preventing the interior 
disposition of slaves actually in the United States, and ere- 
ating a distinction among the States in the degrees of their 
sovereignty, would not have been adopted, or, perhaps, 
thought of. 

«cf find. the idea is fast spreading that the zeal with 
which the extension [so called} of slavery is opposed, has, 
with the coalesced leaders, an object very different from 
the welfare of slaves, or a check to their increase, and that 
the real object is, as you intimated, to form a new state of 
parties founded on local instead of political distinctions.’ 
Letter of James Madison to President Mowroc, duted Mont- 
pelier, February 20, 1820.77 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I wish you, gen- | 
tlemen, the Efouse, and the country, to bear in 
mind distinctly, that here are authorities of the 
fullest and amplest character against the constitu- 
tionality of the Missouri line. It is from men of 
the very highest character—men_ personally ac- 
quainted with the earliest days of the Constitu- 
tion; and they all testify to the same conclusion. 
Nor is thatall. Mr. Jefferson’s name is used; 
Mr. Madison’s name is used; Mr. Clay’s name 
is used, everywhere, in certain sections of the 
Union, as evidence of a deep-seated hostility to 
slavery; and here are those distinguished men rec- 
ognizing the solemn obligation of the compact, 
and. looking upon the Missouri question with ap- 
prehension and alarm. Mr. Jefferson says that 
when the Missouri question broke out, it strack 
upon his ear like a fire-bell in the night, and that 
it filled him with terror and alarm; Mr. Madison 
says nothing, in his reminiscences of that day, 
justifying that action; Mr. Monroe himself had 
prepared a message vetoing the bill; and Mr. 
Clay resisted the Missouri restriction with all his 
great resources. 

And be it remembered, furthermore, that the | 
starting, and the agitation. of this question, was 
from the North; not in a spirit of urbanity and 
affection, but as a question of power, pushed to 


the very extreme, almost to the dissolution ef the | 
Union itself. Hear Mr. Clay upon the subject. | 


| exertions of Henry Clay. 


| tion, in preserving peace. 


| import them. It was the intention of the Consti- 


When he returned-here in January, 1821, hefound 


Congress in deep apprehension and alarm, and į 


the most patriotic men full of fear and horror. 
Even the great Lowndes himself, with a heart full 
of love for his country, had surrendered the strug- ; 
gle in despair. It was at such a time as that, and 
under such circumstances, that Mr. Clay inter- | 
fered for the adjustment of this. matter, and ulti- 
mately succeeded, at the expense of the Constitu- 
i say at the expense of 
the Constitution; for, according to the clearest and 
highest evidence, not only of these men whom I 
have quoted, but of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Dred Scott decision, the act 
was an usurpation of power, unwarranted by the 
Constitution, and destructive to the equal rights 
of the country. sd 

Mr. KILGORE. Will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him, if Congress has power, under the 
Constitution, to restrict or limit the intreduction 
of slavery into the ‘Territories, would not that 
necessarily include a power to prohibit it? Then, 
what disposition will the gentleman make of the 
act of 1804, organizing the Territory of Orleans, 
approved by Mr. Jefferson ? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I understand that. 
Mr. Madison explains it. He says, morcover, 
that the ordinance of 1787, which had not the 
slightest warrantin the Articles of Confederation, 
was introduced for the purpose of restricting or 
narrowing the space to which slaves could be 
carried, and thus to diminish the inducements to 


tution to confine the foreign importation of slaves 
to the States then existing. 

Mr. KILGORE. The gentleman has not an- 
swered my question. I asked the gentleman to 
reconcile the approval of Mr#Jcfferson of that bill 
to the position which he now represents Mr. Jef- 
ferson to have held upon the question. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Ihave no doubt it 
is reconcilable. Louisiana was acquired by pur- 
chase; and the right to import slaves was confined 
to the States existing at the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, and, by necessary implication, the power 
of restraining importations into other States or 
Territories was yiclded to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

{ will not undertake to deal with that question 
now; when it comes up properly, I will be pre- 
pared to meet the gentleman. Suffice it to say, 
here is the authority you so frequently invoke— 
Madison, Jefferson, and Monroc—and they were 
against this invasion of the Constitution in the 
adoption of the Missouri line. 

But, sir, that is not all. What [ want the coun- 
try to understand, what I want their attention 
particularly called to, is the fact that this great 
question which shook the Union to its founda- 
tion, originated at the North—originated there in 
no patriotic or humane purpose, but from a lust 
of power. Mr. King, the great leader in this 
question, broadly statcd that to be the doctrine. 
It wasa question of power, which should over- 
ride all otherintcrestsand all other considerations. 
It is that point I wish the country to understand. 
The encroachments of the slave power have been 
so often and so unjustly denounced, that I want 
the country to remember that this great first move- 
ment, disturbing the equipose of the Constitution, 
was from the North, and was a question of power; 
thatit was pressed almost to a disruption of the 
Union. Proclaim it, then, in all the highways 
and byways of the country, that the first grcat 
agitation of this question arose from a lust of 
power by the North, and was pressed to the last 
extreme, and, at last, the Union wa 
from the impending peril by the extraordinary 


Well, the question passed; and having passed, 
let me now call your attention, if you please, to 
the great sacrifices made by the South on that oc- 
casion. It was one of the highest evidences of 
love of the Union that is furnished in the history 
of the Government. While the South strongly 
resisted this Missouri linc, so long as they could 
while they had firm and profound convictions of its 
injustice, as well as of its unconstitutionality, yet, 
in the last extremity, when all scemed to be lost, 
the South, in thatgspirit of fraternal love which 


only resened |; 


| 
I 
| 
| 
i 
i 


and assented thatthe line of 36° 30' might be re- 
garded as one of the compromises of the Union. 

Sir, the history of that transaction proves, in 
the southern heart, the highest veneration and de- 
votion to the Union. The North cared not. They 
meant to have their pound of flesh. They meant 
to have a limitation placed on the expansion of 
slavery, at whatever peril. At last, in the ex- 
igency of the moment, the South permitted this 
violation of their rights. 

I say, then, that instead of assailing the South 


i as being hostile to the Union, the history of that 


laid the foundations of the Constitution, yielded 
their objections to this demand of power, sur- | 
rendered their views of interest, agreed to the de- 
meltion of the Constitution, in that particular, 


i of these as 


| gression. 


transaction presents the South ina high moral 
light of glorious and beautiful devotion to the 
finest fabric of government that was ever raised 
by the inspiration of mortal men, I stand up here 
before the country and say that the history of that 
transaction is the Vighest compliment to our patri+ 
otic devotion to the Union that is furnished in our 
immortal and eventful history. We went for the 
measure for the sake of peace. We went for it 
against our convictions, We went for it against 
our interests. We did it all for the sake of the 
Union. Even Mr. Monroe, that good and just 
man, after he had prepared his veto, when the 
measure passed both Houses, under the inspiring 
exertions of Henry Clay, yielded his convictions, 
and laid down his sense of duty and of right on 
the altar of his country. And, great God! is the 
South to be arraigned at the bar of public opinion 
on the charge that it is incendiary in its character 
and hostile to this holy ark of our covenant? But, 
fellow-citizens, was the anti-slavery power satis- 


| fied with that invasion of the Constitution? No, 


sir; the work was not yet finished; the power was 
not yet completely theirs. Agitation continued; 
memorials poured in on Congress day after day 
and year after year. Finally, in 1835, a profound 
agitation again shook the Union to its center. 

I mention this fact, because it is very common 
for gentlemen to say that this measure gave us 
peacc arid settled the controversics of the country. 
Sir, itis not so. It was but the beginning of ag- 
It was one of the steps of successful 
outrage upon the South and upon the Constitu- 
tion, and it inspired to renewed exertion. Icould 
go minutcly into the history of that day, and es- 
tablish beyond a perad venture what Ihave stated, 
but L will refer to one single matter, as illustra- 
tive of the gencral accuracy of the position that 
I take. 

In 1835, notwithstanding the great concession 
which had heen made by the South, she again 
became the theme of every species of northern 
vituperation and detraction. 'Though the South 
had conceded so much, she gained no favor. The 
thing was agitated still; and the cry still was, 
there shall be agitation, until the Union again be- 
came profoundly agitated 

“ From turret to foundation-stone.” 


I refer to but one single piece of testimony, and 
that is pregnant and full; and it will establish be- 
yond a question the fact that I maintain. 

Such was the intensity of agitation, such the 
profound excitement in the public mind, that old 
Faneuil Hall again echoed with the voices of patri- 
otic devotion to the Union. In 1835, fifteen years 
after the Missouri agitation, Harrison Gray Otis, 
a clarum et venerabile nomen, (I will say also,) ap- 
peared in Faneuil Hall, and there addressed an 
assembly of his fellow-citizens on the subject. I 
k attention to the extract which I send to the 


: Clerk’s desk. 


The following was read from the Clerk’s desk: 


“The meeting of 1835 was at the dawning of the modern 
fearful abolition movement, and just as adroit politicians 
t for political purposes. In his speech at 
Harrison Gray Otis pointed out the evi- 
ition movement towards a po- 
ciation, and its tendency to bear directly on 
be ballot-box and influence the elections. His words are 
striking: 

“<Already we know that the member of Congress elect 
is district was interrogated upon his intended course 
respecting n the District of Columbia, and with an 
independence wi „apart from his other merit, evinces 
iis place, he refused to pledge himself, 
ht to act as bis judgment might dictate 
And can you doubt, fellow-citizens, 
1s will act together for political pur- 


bear? If, then, their numbers should be augmented, and 
the success they anticipate realized in making proselytes, 
how soon might you see a mê zin Congress returned 
under the influence of the associations? And how long 
afterwards would this Union last?’ 

The veteran r wert on todcpreeate the tendency 
zoei ‘Some,’ he remarked, ¢siready 
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maintain that the duties of religion and morality transeend’ 
those which result from constitutions and treaties ; and in 
exposing and denouncing the very doctrine now known as 
the higher law, he declared that ‘no man ean vindicate a 
breach of the Constitution by setting up the standard of a 
different law for his own governinent.” {n support of this, 
he brought to bear that eloquence which was heard, by 
political friend and opponent, with such delight. His.plea 
was for the maintenance of the Federal compact; for a 
manifestation of the spirit in which it was made ; ‘and as 
violations of this spirit, he held up the words then freely 
used againstslaveholders. Almost all the epithets of vitu- 
peration which the language affords, he said, ‘have been 
applied to the slaveholders and their principles—to the prin- 
ciples of Washington and Jefferson and Madison and the 
Ruiledges and Pinekneys, and the thousands of other great 
and estimable persons who have held or yet hold slaves.’ 
Ele pointed to the portraits of Hancock and Washington, 
which bung in the hall, and said: 

“Let us imagine an interview between them, in the com- 
pany of friends, just after one had signed the commission 
Yor the other—and.in ruminating on the lights and shadows 
of futurity, Hancock should have said, “ E congratulate my 
country on the choice she has made, and E foresee that the 
laurels you gaincd in the field of Braddock’s defeat will be 
twined by those which will be earned by you in the war of 
Independence; yet such are the prejudices in my part of the 
Uniion against slavery, that although your name and ser- 
vices may screen you from opprobrium during your life, 
your countrymen, when the willows weep over your tomb, 
will be branded by mine as men-stealers and murderers, 
and the stain of it consequently annexed to your memory.” 
Would not such a prophecy have been imputed to a brain 
disturbed by public cares, and its accomplishment regarded 
as a mere chimera? 

« Such was the patriotic sentiment which the Boston of 
1835 applauded. Mr. Otis accurately delineated the poison- 
ous cast of the.seed which the Abolitionists were then sow- 
ing, and which, to-day, has sprung up into a fruitful crop 
of treason and murder. Shame that public meetings held 
shere should justify a slave revolt! Shame that clergymen 
should so far forget what is dueto fidelity to the Constitu- 
tion and the laws, under which they enjoy the priceless 
boon of security, as to pronounce from their desks with 
respect the name of acriminal who-wantonly violated them, 
and who, if he could, would. have desolated Virginia with 
fire and sword t? 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Is it not a shame 
that such should be the fact? I have had this 
extract read for the purpose of letting the House 
understand that at that day, fifteen years after the 
Missouri compromise, the country, instead of 
having peace, was deeply agitated; and Fancuil 
Hall had again to speak out in favor of the Union 
and the country. It was on that occasion, at a 
time when we are told all over the country that 
this great measure brought healing on its wings, 
that the people of Boston again assembled in the 
name of patriotism, and that their great man of 
that day addressed them in the language I have 
had read. And yet, my countrymen, yet, Mr. 
Clerk, and gentlemen of the House, even after the 
sacrifice that had been exacted from us by the 
Missouri compromise, we were, at that carly day, 
the common theme of vituperation, And the 
memory of Washington himself was not even 
spared. Every epithet that could be invented 
was then applied to us, according to this unmis- 
takable testimony. 

Well, sir, this was in the year 1835. Boston 
then spoke. Boston poured out her strains of 
patriotic eloquence in behalf of the Union and the 
country. Did itbring us peace? Did it allay the 
heart-burnings that existed? No, no, the agita- 
tion—I want gentlemen to understand—continued 
still, notwithstanding this attempt to allay it. It 
continued until the Twenty-Sixth Congress, when 
the Halls of Congress, in both Houses, were over- 
whelmed with petitions on the subject of slavery. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Will the gentleman yield 
for the purpose of taking a vote for Speaker? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Oh, no, my dear 
sir. I want to finish, and I desire to go on now, 
to prevent the mischief that may result from a 
vote. Iam obliged to you. I say, this agitation 
continued, memorials poured into both Houses of 
Congress, until Mr. Adams himself, on one. occa- 
sion, presented a petition praying fora dissolution 
of the Union. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I hope the gentleman 
will not continue his remarks until order is re- 
stored in the Hall, so that gentlemen can hear what 
he is saying. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I should hope, 
when I have extended so much courtesy to others, 
the courtesy of hearing what I have to say would 
be extendedtome. Of course, I desire gentlemen 
tohearme. If there are some gentlemen here who 
do not care to hear me, there are others who do 
desire to hear what I have to say. [Cries of “Go 
on! we wantto hear you.’’] Tsay that a petition 
was presented by John Quincy Adams, ex-Pres- 
ident of the United States, and a member of Con- 


i : 
gress from the State of Massachusetts, asking for 


a dissolution of the Union. You all know, at 
least all of us who are familiar with the history 
of that day, know the decep and profound excite- 
ment which immediately occurred. A motion 
was made bearing directly upon him, and one of 
the most remarkable political controversies upon 
the floor of the House of Representatives that 


| perhaps ever existed in any legislative body. was 


the consequence and the result. Sir, there was a 
strong disposition to deal harshly with the old gen- 
tleman—to impeach him, to drive him from the 
Hall; but he made a glorious fight of it; ‘he stood 
bere and battled before the assembled wisdom of 
the country, with a perseverance and power that 
I, at least, have never seen surpassed. 

I was here thengnot as a member, but as “a 
looker on in Vienna;’’ and, sir, his successful 
vindication of himself, so far as it was a success, 
was founded upon his eminent ability and in that 
respect which we all insensibly feel for distin- 
guished services and venerable age. I will-not 
go into the peculiar circumstances of that day. 
Soffice it to say that there was an adjustment of the 
question and it passed quietly from the considera- 
tion of the House, it being understood—at least, I 
so understood at the time, and perhaps there may 
be some evidence of it—that he would not longer 
offend the feelings of the South by the presenta- 
tion of offensive memorials. I mention this be- 
cause I desire to have it understood that it was 
in consequence of the agitation and of the multi- 
plication of these memorials at that day that the 
celebrated 21st rule was established. That rule 
was established for the purpose of securing re- 
pose and giving us peace. Every day a memo- 
rial was presented, and every day an inflamma- 
tory speech was made; and the 21st rule was 
introduced for the purpose of putting down this 
agitation, Who resisted it? Not the South. No, 
the South desired to end the agitation and to have 
peace and repose; but it interfered with the anti- 
slavery sentiment of the country. The North 


| wanted memorial after memorial to be poured in 


here, and every memorial to be followed by an 
inflammatory specch at the expense of the re- 
pose, the peace, and the quict of the country. 

That was the origin, that, the history of the 
Qist rule; but instead of bringing us peace, it 
was a new “apple of discord?” to the country. 
The sacred right of petition was said to be in- 
vaded. It was in vaim that gentlemen upon this 
side of the House said, ‘‘ Why, gentlemen, your 
memorials bearing upon a subject not within the 
scope of our constitutional powers, ought not, of 
course, to be received. What is the use of our 
Constitution, what the use of the limitation on 
our powers if the time of the House is to be occu- 
pied, and its business and duties are to be inter- 
fered with by the introduction of matters foreign 
to our functions?’ It was in vain that Mr. Wise, 
then a member of the House, introduced this pre- 
cedent to which I call attention, and which I will 
ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“Mr. Ws id he wished to read from the Journals of 
1800 an authority which he thought would settle the minds 
of the members of this Honse, and stop the debate. He 
would call the particular attention of gentlemen represent- 
ing the non-slaveholding States to the action of the fathers 
of the Constitution on this very question. 
from the Journals of the Fifth and Sixth Congresses, from 
1797 to 1801: 

«< Upon the 2d of January, 1800, Mr. Watt, of Pennsyl~ 


vania, presented a petition irom Absalom Jones and others, 
people of color and freemen, within the city and suburbs of 


of Guinea is carried on in a clandestine manner from the 


and sold as slaves, in various parts of the country; that the 
law not Jong since enacted by Congress, called the fugitive 
bill, is, in its execution, attended with circumstances pecu- 
larly hard and distressing; and stating further, that, although 
they do not ask for the immediate emancipation of all who 
are now in unconditional bondage in these States, they 
humbly desire that Congress may exert every mean in their 
power to undo the heavy burden,” ? &e. 


far less objectionable than the abolition petitions of the 
present day. 
exert every mean in their powcr to undo the heavy burdens, 
and prepare the way for the oppressed to go free, that every 
yoke may be broken.” 

“JT ask attention (continued Mr. W.) to the proceeding 
on this petition : 


come to the following resolution, to wit: 

«< Resolved, That so much of the petition as relates to 
the laws of the United States respecting the slave trade 
from the United States to any foreign place or country, and 
i the laws respecting fugitives from justice and persons escap- 


He would read | 


Philadelphia, “complaining that the slave trade to the coast | 


United States; that freemen of color are seized, fettered, | 


“Mark (said Mr. W.Y the humility of this petition; itis ; 


«They humbly desire that Congress may į 


«<A motion was made and seconded that the House do į 


| in which a most distingaished southern m: 


ing fromthe service of their ihasters, be referred to the eo 
mittee appointed, on the 12th day of Decémber rey to. 
quire whether any, and if any, what alterations oi 
be made in the law entitled. An act to prohibit the carry 
on the slave trade from ‘the United States tony Tor 
place or country.” WEN ve i 

«cAnd, debate atising thereupön, on adjóurnme 
called for.’ ‘ i Be es sà 

« Phus far (continued Mr. W.) on the 2d of 
Then they adjourned. On the (next, day.‘ 
sumed the consideration of the motion. de, ù 
day, for the reference of certain parts, of the: pet ‘ol 
Absalom Jones and others ; whereupon, a motion was made 
(by a gentleman of the North, although that. doés. not 
pear on the Journals, yet I have a history of. the whol 
matter) to amend ‘the same by adding, “and that parts: of 
the said petition which invite Congress to legislate ippa a 
subject from which the General Government. is precluded 
by the Constitution, have.a tendency to create disquiet and 
Jealousy, and ought therefore to reecive no encoutageinent 
or countenance from this House.” ? »? ` W 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Mr. Clerk, T have 
read this authority for the purpose of showing 
that the position I have stated was vindicated by @ 
precedent. The whole House of Representatives, 
in the year 1800, with a single exception, voted :to 
exclude that memorial, upon the ground that. it 
embraced subjects not within the constitutional 
scope of the powers of this House. That single 
exception was George Thatcher. I know not 
where he was from, but J have no doubt he was 
from “down East.’’. There were eighty-five 
affirmative votes to one negative. And how did 
Mr. Adams, that grave, venerable, intellectyal 
gentleman, meet it? 


“Mr. Apams. And the mountain was delivered 
mouse.’? 


That is the wayun which that able man met 
a precedent in 1800, covering the very point in 
discussion between these gentlemen. I want the 
House to understand the ground upon which we 
sustained the propriety of the Qist rule, and also 
the ground upon which that rule was opposed. 
The Opposition sought to introduce into the con- 
sideration of the subject. matter outside of the Con- 
stitution, whilst we adhered to the matter and 
obligations of the Constitution. We showed that 
our position was right by the deliberate action of 
the House of Representatives, by an almost unan- 
imous vote in the year 1800. I hold that that vin- 
dication of our position is such a one as cannot 
be met by an answer. But, sir, agitation ĉon- 
tinued, and it brought forth someof the most ex- 
traordinary doctrines ever enunciated in this Hall. 
I call attention to these doctrines because it will 
be perceived that in them we find a key to much 
of the subsequent agitation in which the country 
has been involved. 

Mr. Adams himself, in that celebrated debate, 
enunciated the doctrine that, if a servile insurréc- 
tion should be gotten up in the slave States, that 
if by any possibility a servile war could be en- 
gendered, then the Federal Constitution could give 
power tothe Federal Government over the subject 
of slavery; that then the Federal Government 
would have the right to put an end to the institu- 
tion of slavery. Twantthe country to understand 
this extraordinary doctrine, because it is the un- 
hesitating avowal, by an eminent man, of the most 
dangerous doctrine, which has been observed and 
respected by others, and of which the foray of 
John Brown is but an illustration. T want the 
country to know that the object of many in this 
country is to excitea scrvileinsurrection, in order 
that they may call upon the Federal Government 
to suppress it, and in that way to acguire-a con- 
stitutional power over the existence of the. insti- 
tution of slavery. Such was the doctrine of Mr. 
Adams. On the 9th of June, 1841, Mr. Ingersoll, 
commenting on what Mr. Adams had said, said: 

«Mr. I. went on to express his astonishment and horror 
at what had failen from the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Adams] the other day when speaking on this subject. 
He understood the gentleman as saying that, in the event 
ofa servile war breaking out in the South, there would be 
an end of the Constitution. He would be glad to know 
whether he (Mr. I.) had understood him. 

«Mr. Abas rose and said: If the gentleman wished him 
to repeat what he had said, he had no hesitation.in saying 
that he had said no such thing as that, in that event, there 
would be an end of the Constitution of the United States. 
What he had said was, that in the event ofa servile war, 
his own opinion would be that if the tree portion of ‘the 
people of this Union were called upon to support the insti- 
tutions of the South by suppressing the slaves, and a servile 
war in consequence of it, in that case lie would not say 
that Congress had no right to interfere with the institutions 
of the South; that the very fact perhaps, of the free por- 
tion of this Union being called to sacrifice their blood and 


their treasure for the purpose of suppressing war in a ease 
an. the author of 


of his 
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the Declaration of Independence, had deciared thatin that 
event the Almighty had no attribute that sided with the 
master—he would say that if the free portion of this Union 
were called upon to expend their blood and their treasure 
tO Support that cause which had the curse and the displeas- 
ure of the Almighty upon it, he wotild say that this same 
Congress would sanction an expenditure of blood and treas- 
ure, for that cause itself would come within the constitu- 
tional action of Congress, and that there would be no longer 
any pretension that Congress had not the right to interfere 
with the institutions of the South, inasmuch as the very 
fact of the people of a free portidh of the Union marching 
to the support of the masters would be an interference with 
those institutions ; and that, in the event of a war the re- 
sult of which no man could tell, the treaty-making power 


would become to be equivalent to universal emancipation. | 


This-was what he had then said, and he would add to it 
now, that, in his opinion, if the decision of this Housc, 
taken two days ago, should be reversed, and a rule estab- 


. lished that the House would reccive no petition on this sub- | 


ject, the people of the North would be ipso facto absolved 
from all obligation to obey any call from Congress. If the 
petitions were refused, then no call could be made upon 
them. ` If the free people of the North have nothing to do 
with the South, then they should not be called upon to sup- 
port the South.” 

Mr. Ingersoll interrupted Mr. Adams with the 
expression of the decp indignation of his soul at 
the utterance of such a doctrine; that in case of a 
servile insurrection the Federal Government would 
have the constitutional right, under the treaty- 
making power, to abolish slavery if called upon 
to comply with the obligations of the Constitu- 
tion, which required it to excreisc its giant strength 
for the repression of invasion, and the suppres- 
sion of domestic violence. Mr. Adams reiterated 
that doctrine, so that it was not a hurried opinion, 
but a deliberate judgment. He repeated his ad- 
herence to that doctrine, which every man, it seems 
to me, ought to pronounce atrocious. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. If the gentleman 


will yield to me, I will move that the House do. 


now adjourn: 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Ido not yield. I| 


repeat that Mr. Adams restated his doctrine. He 
again affirmed that in case of a servile war the 


Federal Government would have jurisdiction over | 


the ae of slavery within the States, that it 
would have the right, under the treaty-making 

ower, to put an end to the institution of slavery. 

ir, that doctrine of course cannot fall like water 
upon the sands. It fructified. It was repeatedly 
adverted to by a distinguished member from the 
State of Ohio. One of the members from Ohio 
(Mr. Cox] the other day referred to the language 
of one of the former members from that State to 
whom I refer. I allude to the extract of a peoch 
made in this House by Mr. Giddings. Said Mr. 
Giddings: 

“Sir, I would intimidate no one; but I tell you there is 
a spirit in the North which will set at defiance all the low 
and unworthy machinations of this Executive, and of the 
minions of its power. When the contest shall come; when 
the thunder shall roll and the lightning flash; when the 
slaves shall rise in the South; when, in imitation of the 
Cuban bondmen, the southern slaves of the South shall 
feel that they are men; when they feel the stirring emo- 
tions of immortality, and recognize the stirring trath that 
they are men, and entitled to the rights which God has be- 
stowed upon them; when the slaves shall feel that, and 
when masters shall turn pale and tremble, when their dwell- 


ings shall smoke, and dismay sit on cach countenance, i 
then, sir, I do not say ‘ we will laugh at your calamity, ane ; 


mock when your fear cometh p’ but I do say, when that time 
shall come, the lovers of our race will stand forth and exert 
the legitimate powers of this Government for freedom. We 
shali then have constitutional power to act for the good of 
our country, and do justice to the slave. Then will we 
strike off the shackles from the limbs of the slaves. That 
will be a period when this Government will have power to 
act between slavery and freedom, and when it can make 
peace by giving freedom to the slaves. And let me tell you, 
Mr. Speaker, that that time hastens. It is rolling forward. 
The President is exerting a power that will basten it, 


though not intended by him. Fhailit as T do the approach- | 


ing dawn of that political and moral millennium which I 
am well assured will dawn upon the world.” 


Here, then, you see that in the Thirty-Third | 


or Thirty-Fourth Congress, a member upon this 


floor dared to utter this atrocious sentiment. Yes, | 


sir, the period is hastening on when the horrors 
of civil war will be abroad upon the face of the 


land. The incendiary torch is to illumine our | 


land; murder and rapine are to run in riot over 
the sunny, glorious South. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Will the gentle- 
man give way to a motion to adjourn? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. will very soon.. 
But, sir, though this 21st rule was repealed, under 
the lead of John Minor Botts and Kenneth Ray- 
nor, of North Carolina, yet it brought no peace; 
gave us no quiet. Agitation still continued; and 
again I must introduce to the attention of this 
House, Henry Clay, of Ashland, Kentucky. 


The Clerk read the following letter to Mr. 
Colton: 
j i ASHLAND, September 2, 1843, 
My pear Sır: Allow me to suggest a subject for onc of 
your tracts, which, treated in your popular and condensed 


way, I think would be attended with greatand good effect. | 


I mean Abolition. 

it is manifest that the ultras of that party are extremely 
mischievous, and are hurrying on the country to fearful con- 
sequences. They are not to be conciliated by the Whigs. 
Engrossed with a single idea, they care for nothing else. 


ij They would see the administration of the Government pre- 


cipitate the nation into absolute ruin before they would lend 
a helping hand to arrest its career. They treat worst, and 
denounce most, those who treat them best, who so far agree 
with them as to admit slavery to be an evil. Witness their 
conduct towards Mr. Briggs and Mr. Adams in Massachu- 
setts, and towards me. . 3 

I will give you an outline of the manner in which I 


| would handle it: Show the origin of slavery. Trace its 


introduction to the British Goverfment. Show how it is 
disposed of by the Federal Constitution ; that it is left ex- 
clusively to the States, except in regard to fugitives, direct 
taxes, and representation. Show that the agitation of the 
question in the free States will first destroy all harmony, 
and finally lead to disunion—perpetual war—the extinction 
of the African race—ultimate military despotism. 

But the great aim and object of your tract should be to 
arouse the laboring classes in the free States against aboli- 
tion. Depict the consequences to them of immediate abo- 
lition. ‘The slaves, being free, would be dispersed through- 
out the Union; they would enter into competition with the 
free laborer—with the American, the Frish, the German— 
reduce his wages, be confounded with him, and affect his 
moral and social standing. And,as the ultras go both for 


abolition and amalgamation, show that their object is to | 


unite in marriage the laboring white man and the laboring 


black woman, to reduce the white laboring man to the de- | 


spised and degraded condition of the black man. 

I would show their opposition to colonization. Show its 
humane, religious, and patriotic aim. That they are to 
separate those whom God has separated. Why do the Abo- 
litionists oppose colonization? ‘Lo keep and amalgamate 
together the two races, in violation of God’s will, and to 
keep the blacks here, that they may interfere with, degrade, 
and debase the laboring whites. 
Goycrnment is so covperating with the Abolitionists forthe 
purpose of dissolving the Union, &c. Youcan make a pow- 
erful article, that will be felt in every extremity of the 
Union. I am perfectly satisfied it will do great good. Let 
me hear from you on this subject. 

HENRY CLAY. 


During the reading of the letter, Mr. SMITH 
availed himself of the opportunity to take a glass 
of egg-nogg. 

Mr. BURNETT. Irise to a question of priv- 
ilege. I desire to know whether this is a private 
treat or not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I move that the 
House adjourn, that we all may take the same 
kind ofa treat. [Laughter.] 

The CLERK. The Clerk would say to the 
gentleman frankly, that he does not fel author. 
ized to decide the question he has raised, but will 
refer it to the decision of the House, if he insists 
upon it. [Renewed laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Will the gentle- 
man from Virginia yield to me to make a motion? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Inamoment. The 
House will bear me witness that I was very willing 


for an adjournment, out of reverence to ‘ the day | 


we celebrate; [great laughter:] but, sir, the party 
which regards the Sabbath as an innovation upon 
popular liberty, and repudiates it as a social ar- 
rangement, was not willing to manifest its rever- 
ence for the birth-day of the Saviour of the world, 
and hence they refused an adjournmont at the 
commencement of the day’s session. Now, sir, 


j in a Christian and reverential spirit, having per- 


formed a labor of love in endeavoring, however 
feebly, to enlighten the darkened understanding 
of that side of the Elouse, I am willing to give 
way for a motion to adjourn. 


pleasure of the House to adjourn, I wil) yield very 
cheerfuily. [Cries of “Go on!”] But I must 
resume in the morning. 

Mr. McK NIGHT. Before the gentleman yiclds, 


ĮI wish to ask him a question in reference to the || 


letter last read. { did not exactly understand it. 


| Do I understand the gentleman to say that Mr. 
Clay looked upon slavery as an evil? Was that | 


the purport of the letter? 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
to-morrow. 


Mr. BURNETT. 


I desire to say to the gen- 


tlemen upon the other side of the House, that I); 
care nothing, personally, about an adjournment; | 
but I think itis due to the boys upon this floor, ! 


and to the employés of this Housc, that we should 
adjourn. 
Speaker, I should he willing to have a vote taken; 
[cries of ** Vote!’? “ Vote?) but there is not, and 


! Í move that the House do now adjourn. 


Show that the British | 


[Cries of “No!” | 
‘No! fromthe Republican benches.] Ifitbe the | 


Ask your question 
| 


Í! was not recognized by the Clerk. 


If there was any chance of electing a | 


Mr. CONKLING. I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr: SMITH, of Virginia. If there is to be 
any fuss about the matter I will go on, 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. With due 
courtesy to the gentleman from Virginia, I would 
suggest that we all would be accommodated if the 
House would consent to a motion that he should 
publish the rest of his speech. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
not do. 
them. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. 
man yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I will for a motion 
to adjourn. 7 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I desire the House 
to adjourn now. As was said on Saturday last, 
even the negroes have one week of holiday and 
recreation at Christmas; and I desire to know of 
those humanitarians here—{laughter]—those gen- 
tlemen who represent the philanthropists—if they 


No, sir; that will, 
I never make printed speeches; I speak 


Will the gentle- 


| desire us to remain here at hard labor; for itis 


awful hard to me. [Roars of laughter.} Will 
they insist upon depriving the employés of the 
House of their holidays? I am in favor of having 
the House adjourn for at least one week. [Laugh- 
ter.] I would like it to adjourn for a time long 
enough to let me go home to Kentucky. [Langh- 
ter.] If there be any chance to organize the 
House, I am in favor of its organization. If there 
be one gentleman here, a man of honor—I want 
it distinctly understood that he must be a man of 


i honor—[laughter]—who will say that we can or- 


ganize the House by taking a ballot now, Lam 
in favor of taking that ballot. I have listened with 
great pleasure to the speech of my fricnd from 
Virginia 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I must call upon 
the gentleman from Kentucky to make his motion, 
if he has one to make. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Well, I move that 
the House. adjourn for one week. 

Mr. BINGHAM. [object to such a motion 
as that being received. 
Mr. HOUSTON. 

observed as——— 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 


This is the day which is 


I can only say that 


f I cannot consent to any such motion. My speech 
i will hurt. 


[Laughter] 
Mr. BURNETT, I understood that my mo- 
tion to adjourn had been received. 

Mr. BUFFINTON. I call for the yeas and 
me on that motion. 

he yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Clerk commenced to call the roll. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Ifthe gentleman from Ken- 
tucky will withdraw his motion to adjourn, I 
think it probable we may have an understanding 
that no ballot will be taken this evening. Let both 
sides agree to that; and then the gentleman from 
Virginia can proceed with his remarks. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I object to that 
utterly. {Laughter.} 

Mr. BURNETT. I think the House ought to 
adjourn, and í insist on my motion. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I will submit to 
anything required by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, who was kind enough to yield the floor to 
me. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Hiinois. I want to know 
whether the gentleman from Virginia has yielded 
the floor. F object to the floor being yielded for 
any purpose. [Cries of “Too late!”’| No, sir; 
I have been making the objection all the time. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I withdraw any 
motion I have made. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Hlinois. 
tion to be clearly understood. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will state that the 


I wish my objec- 


| objection comes too late, a response having been 


made. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Iinois. I can only say, Mr. 
Clerk, that I hallooed as loud as I could, and as 
often as I could, for two or three minutes; but I 
If the objec- 
tion comes too late, it is not my fault. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I ask whether 
the unanimous consent of the House will not be 
given to the withdrawal of the motion to adjourn, 
in order that we may go on and hear the rest of 
the speech of the honorable gentleman from Vir- 

inia! Let that be understood. 

Mr. BURNETT. I donot intend to withdraw 
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my motion to adjourn; and gentlemen need not 
make any appeal to me on the subject. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I desire 

The CLERK. The Clerk desires to say to the 
gentleman from Maine, that the gentleman from 
Kentucky refuses to withdraw his motion to ad- 
journ. The Clerk desires to say to the gentleman 
from Tlinois, that if he had propounded his op- 
jection before a response had been made, it would 
have been recognized as in time. The call of the 
roll has been commenced, and a response having 
been made, no motion is in order during the call. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. We might, by 
unanimous consent—— : 

[Cries of “ Call the roll °] 

Mr. ADRAIN. I would inquire from the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, how much longer he intends 
to occupy in making his speech? for that, will 
guide my vote on a motion to adjourn. [Cries of 
* Call the roll.””] I understood from the gentle- 
man that he wishes three hours more to conclude 
his speech. If that be so, I will vote to adjourn. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 75, nays 123; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Green Adams, Adrain, Thomas L. An- 
derson, Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Bot- 
eler, Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, Branch, Bristow, Burch, 
Burnett, Butterfield, John B. Clark, Clopton, Corwin, 
Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, John G., Davis, 
English, Gartrell, Hamilton, Hardeman, Hill, Hindman, 
Houston, Hughes, Jackson, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, 
Leake, Love, Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, McClernand, 
McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Laban T. 
Moore, Sydenham Moore, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, Pendle- 
ton, Peyton, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, Reynolds, Riggs, 
James C. Robinson, Ruffin, Scott, Simms, Singleton, Wil- 
liam Smith, James A. Stewart, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, 
Underwood, Vance, Winslow, and Wright—75. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, Allen, Alley, 
Wiliam C. Anderson, Ashmore, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, 
Blair, Blake, Brayton, Briggs, Buflinton, Burlingame, Burn- 
ham, Carey, Case, Cobb, John Cochrane, Colfax, Conkling, 
Cooper, Covode, Cox, Curtis, Reuben Davis, Dawes, Del- 
ano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Elliot, Ely, ther- 
idge, Farnsworth, Penton, Ferry, Foster, Fouke, Frank, 
French, Gilmer, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, 
Hall, J. Morrison Harris, John T. Harris, Haskin, Hatton, 
Helmick, Hoard, Holman, Howard, Humphrey, Hutchins, 
irvine, Junkin, Francis W, Kellogg, William Kellogg, Ken- 
yon, Larrabee, DeWitt C. Leach, James M. Leach, Lee, 
Logan, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Mallory, Marston, 
Charles D. Martin, McKean, McKnight, Moorhead, Morrill, 
Edward Joy Morris, Isaac N. Morris, Olin, Palmer, Pen- 
nington, Perry, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher 
Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sherman, William 
N. H.Smith, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, William Stewart, 
Stokes, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trim- 
ble, Vallandigham, Vandever, Verree, Wade, Waldron, 
Walton, Cadwalader ©. Washburn, Ellihu B, Washburne, 
Israel Washburn, Webster, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 
Woodruff, and Woodson—123. 


During the vote, } 

Mr. HILL said he should vote for an adjourn- 
ment on this motion; butif the House did not 
adjourn he should vote against every other mo- 
tion to adjourn until Mr. Smrrn’s speech was con- 
cluded. 

Mr. KILGORE stated that he had paired with 
Mr. Eymunnson who desired to go away. If he 
had voted at all he should have voted in favor of 
adjournment; and as his friend from Virginia was 
also averse to desecrating Christmas, he might, 
notwithstanding the pair, have voted. He de- 
clined to vote. 

Mr. McPHERSON stated that he had paired 
till Thursday next with Mr. Wurreizy, who had 
been called home by the sudden illness of a mem- 
ber of his family. 

Mr. PHELPS stated that he had paired with 
Mr. Srrarron. 

Mr. VALLINDIGHAM stated that he thought 
that the House ought to have Mr. Smirn’s speech 
finished before adjournment; ands therefore he 
voted no.” 

Mr. WEBSTER said: A sense of justice to 
myself impels me to say one word here, so that I 
may be consistent on the record. I have hereto- 
fore voted for every motion to adjourn, because 
an impression seemed to have prevailed through- 
out the country “that Congress would do some- 
thing extremely dangerous and extremely dele- 
terious to the country. On that view, [ have 
always voted “ay” on the motion to adjourn, 
knowing that no damage could be done after the 
House adjourned. {Laughter.] But I now feel 
called upon to vote differently, and for this rea- 
son: I was with my constituents last week, and, 
talking about the condition of the country, they | 
informed me that.in their opinion the crisis had 
passed, [laughter,] and that no evil to the country 


he 
15. 


would befall from Congress being in session. I 


understand thatthe distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia desires to go on with his remarks, With 
all due consideration for those gentlemen who feel 
inclined to adjourn, I feel it my conscientious duty 
to vote ‘*no.”’ 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
that I voted in the affirmative. : 

Mr. WINSLOW. I think we might come to 
some understanding that would be satisfactory to 
all. I propose that it shall be the agreement upon 
all sides that no vote shall be taken to-day.. Then 
the gentleman from Virginia may go on with his 
speech. 

Pr. SMITH, of Virginia. I object to that. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. Understanding that the 
gentleman from Virginia objects to having his 
audience diminished, I object to that. 

Mr. BOCOCK. I do not know whether it has 
been announced that my colleague (Mr. Clemens] 
has paired off with the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. 
Asutry,]and that my colleague [Mr. Epmunpson] 
has paired off with the gentleman from Indiana, 
[Mr. Kineore. 

The CLERK. It has been so announced. 

Mr. BOCOCK. I have only this additional re- 
mark to make: If they had been here, they would 
have voted in the affirmative, and I am authorized 
to state that, if either of the gentlemen with whom 
they are paired are disposed to vote for an ad- 
journment, they may do so. 

Mr. FOUKE. Understanding that the gentle- 
man from Virginia wishes to continue his remarks 
to-day, [laughter,] I change my vote, and vote 
against an adjournment. 

Mr. HUGHES. I have heretofore voted on 
motions to adjourn in the negative; but, differing 
with my colleague from Maryland, and believing 
that 
a K 
Mr. HILL. T would remark that on a recent 
occasion, in the most eloquent specch to which I 
have had the pleasure of listening for some time, 
it was remarked by a most distinguished states- 
man, that all things must have an end. Even this 
contest for the Speakership, it is said, must have 
an end. It occurs to me that if he had ever been 
present in this House, on an occasion like to-day, 
and heard such a course of debate as has been in- 
dulged in to-day, he would not have hazarded the 
assertion. [Laughter.] $ 

Now, sir, I move, in the utmost good nature, 
that my friend from Virginia, if he desires it, be 
permitted to continue his remarks to their con- 
clusion, and that this House stands adjourned 
until that conclusion, [roars of laughter,] with- 
out any vote being taken for Speaker. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I know not for 
what reason it is that gentlemen are disposed to 
treat me in the manner which they are now doing. 

Mr. HILL. I disclaim for myself any unkind- 
ness. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I have borne my- 
self, as every gentleman will bear me witness, 
with the utmost courtesy to every one on this 
floor. Fortwo days I have yielded the floor to 
every gentleman who has applied to me for it. 


Allow me tosay, 


| And now, when I have indicated a wish from the 


beginning to gratify a number of gentlemen who 
have spoken to me on the subject, by yielding for 
an adjournment; now that I have got into my 
speech, there is every disposition manifested to 
show me disrespect, 
My. HILL. I disclaim it. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I know notavhy it 
I ask if there has been anything in my con- 
duct to- justify it? 
Mr. HOUSTON. It is Christmas time. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. It is Christmas 


time, and I have yiclded, time after time and hour |; 


after hour, for motions to adjourn for the purpose 
of manifesting the respect due to the day; but 
there is an cffort by friend and by foe to empty 
these benches. 
consider it disrespectful to me and not in any re- 
spect becoming gentlemen. Tam notonly willing 
to adjourn, but { desire it. 


On motion of Mr. McK NIGHT, the reading |; 


of the names on the vote to adjourn was dispensed 
with. 

Mr. MARTIN, of Virginia. Idesire to change 
my vote, and I do it out of courtesy to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, [Mr. Smrru.] Beheving 
that he has not been treated with that courtesy 


fand respect he has been so willing to extend to 


a great deal of mischicf may be done, I vote ; 
39 


I cannot understand why it is; I | 


others, I change my votë and vote.in;the afirma- 
tive. oi ; ; o : 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. | I wish t, nge 
my vote. I think this is a very solemn, time. 
[Excessive merriment.) -I think the day isa sol- 
emn day, and I would sit here and pass this day 
among the solemnities of this Hall. T voté no.” 
{Shouts of. laughter.] i HAPA 

Mr. BRIGGS. I wish to change my vote, for 
the reason given by my colleague, (Mr. Fotin 
Cocurang.] I would vote no,” also, for the 
purpose of affording the distinguished.gentleman 
from Virginia an opportunity.of. concluding his 
speech. Or, if the gentleman from Virginia would 
give us some reasonable guaranty as to the prob- 
able time he will occupy the floor, I should. be 
glad to stipulate that he shall continue during the 
holiday week, which, for all practical purposes, 
wouldansweraswell asan adjournment. [Laugh- 
ter.] I vote “no.” 

Mr. COX said he had been desired to announce 
that Mr. Sicxizs had paired off. < 

The vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. HILL. Ihavea proposition to make now. 
I say, without meaning any disrespect to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia, that it is usc- 
less to disguise the fact that gentlemen would not, 
for the best speech that could be made, sit here 
to-day and listen to it. I have listened to much 
he has said, and it is. but justice to say that there 
is much information init. I have heard gentle- 
men say that they intended to read it. a 

A Memper. Who said that? _ i 

Mr. HILL. I heard Mr. Cogg, of Alabama, 
say he intended to read it. [Laughter.] : 

r. MORRIS, of Hlinois. ` I object to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia yielding the floor for any 
purpose whatever. 

Mr. HILEL. I have not heard all the gentle- 
man’s speech, and I desire to read it. But, in 
order to allow the gentleman to finish it to-day, I 
move that no vote for Speaker be taken before 
| one o’clock to-morrow. 

There being no objection; the motion was put 
and carried. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I believe Iam in time 
now; there isno motion before the House. I object 
| to the gentleman from Virginia yielding the floor 

for any purpose, unless he yields unconditionally. 

Mr. REITT. I submit that the gentleman from 
Virginia has the right to yield the. floor for. an 
adjournment. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. 
House do now adjourn. 

The CLERK. ` Does the gentleman from Vir- 
| ginia yield for that purpose? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I have done it a 
dozen times,and no good hascome orit. [Laugh- 
; ter. 

"the CLERK. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Morris] objects to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia yielding the floor for that purpose. 

Several Memsers. He has no right to object. 

Messrs. CONKLING, BUFFINTON,WOOD- 
RUFF, and others, demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Task: what is the 
use of calling the yeas and nays. I par done 
my best to practice the courtesy due to the House. 
I have yielded repeatedly for motions to adjourn, 
under a sense of its propriety. I know not why 
it is that gentlemen persist in going on in the way 
i they are doing. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. 
motion to adjourn. 

Mr. WILSON. I renew it. 

; No? “ No!” “Withdraw it.’’| 
| Mr. CONKLING demanded the yeas andnays. 


I move that the 


I withdraw the 


{Loud cries of 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
; Mr. BARKSDALE. I hope the gentleman 
: from Indiana will withdraw his motion toadjoum, 


i seats 
‘and allow the gentleman from Virginia to go on 


; with his speech, and concludcit. 
is right!” “Not”? “Nor”? 

' The CLERK. Does the gentleman from Indi- 
i ana withdraw his motion? i 

| Mr. WILSON. As gentlemen on the other 
j side ask me to withdraw my- motion to adjourn, I 
| do so. 
i 
i 
| 
i 
f 


[Cries of “That 


Mr. BURNETT. I ask the gentleman from 
| Virginia to yield me the floor. g 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. . I do, sir. ; 

| [Cries of “Object!” from the. Republican 


: benches.] 
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-Mrs BURNETT. Gentlemen cannot object. 
The. gentleman from Virginia has the right to 
yield for a motion to adjourn; which motion I 
now make. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
twenty minutes past three o’clock, p. m.,) the 
House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Turspay, December 27, 1859. 

Hon James H. Hammonp, of South Carolina, 
and Hon. Srernen A: Doveras, of Mlinois, ap- 
peared in their seats to-day. 

The Journal of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CHESNUT presented the memorial of the 
Chamber of Commerce of -Charleston, praying 
for the continuance of the Isabel steamship line 
as mail carritrs between Charleston, South Car- 
olina, and Havana, Cuba, via Savannah and Key 
West; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. GRIMES presented the petition of resi- 
dents of Dickinson county, in the State of Lowa, 
praying that Congress, in passing an act for the 
relief of the sufferers by the Spirit Lake massacre, 
will not injure their preémption claims; which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. DURKEE presented the petition of Eliza 
J. Van Dé Venter, widow of the late Major E. 
Van De Venter, of the United States Army, pray- 
ing to be allowed arrears of pension due her late 
husband; which was referred to the Committee | 
on Pensions. 

Mr. IVERSON presented the memorial of 8. 
Calvert Ford, complaining of a decision of the 
Court of Claims, and praying a revision of said 
decision, with the argumentof his counsel thereon; 
“which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also presented the petition of J. W. Deeble, 
representing that the Court of Claims have decided 
adversely on his claim, and praying a reéxamina- 
tion of the same when it shall be reported to Con- 
gress; which was referred to the Committee on 
Claims. i 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. WADE, it was 


Ordered, That the report of the Court of Claims, adverse 
to the claim of Alexander Cross, on the files of the Senate, 
be referred to the Committee ou Claims. 

On motion of Mr. GWEN, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of Redick McKee, praying a 
settlement of his accounts as special commissioner to ne- 
gotiate treaties with the Indian tribes in New Mexico, on | 
the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on mn- 
dian Affairs. 

On motion of Mr. PUGH, it was i 

Ordered, That the petition of Jeremiah Pendergast, pray- 
ing to be allowed an tnercase of pension, on the files of the 
Senate, be referred to the Committee on Pensions, i 


POST ROUTES IN CALIFORNTA. 


Mr. GWIN submitted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post | 
Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of es- | 
tablishing post routes from Los Angeles, via Anheim, San 
Juan, Capietruno, San Louis Rey, to San Diego, San Louis 
Rey to Temecula. 

THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. | 

James Bucwanan, jr., Esq., Secretary of the 
President of the United States, appeared at the | 
entrance of the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. Bassett, Doorkeeper pro tempore, an- | 
nounced: A message from the President of the | 
United States. | 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Invite the gen- | 

| 
i 


tleman in, 

Mr. Bucuawan. I am directed by the President | 
of the United States to deliver to the Senate a 
message in writing. 

Mr. IVERSON. [Several petitions having 
been presented and other business done, as stated | 
above.} I move that the message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States be taken up. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Mr. President, I object. | 
It seems to me that the agreement, which was dis- ! 
tinctly understood by us when we passed a series | 
of resolutions to-adjourn over the usual holidays, 
should prevent the transaction of any business |; 
until next week. Now, shall we hear the message 
read? It may appear to others to be a matter of 
form; to me it seems to be an act by the Senate. | 

é 


i 


| country. 


| of course, without a vote. Is the President of the 


| our honor forbids us to attempt to do anything | 


How do we know how many absent Senators may 
desire to be present when the message is read? 
We may be content to substitute for the reading 
a printed copy, but at present it is not understood, 
and there may be those who may not be willing 
that it shall be read atall. A large number of 
Senators are absent, with the distinct understand- 
ing that nothing would be done that might require 
their action. This may require action. Itrequires 
the action of the Senate to orderit to be read; and 
what order shall be pursued in relation to it, may 
immediately arise on the reading of the message, 
and such an order is anact which we have agreed 
not to do. We know the reading of these mes- 
sages very often gives rise to debate, and I think 
it will be very improper if it should occur on the 
reception of this message under the circumstances 
in which we are placed, or even to take the usual 
steps in relation to it. Ido not exactly agrce to 
this method of doing business—the passing of a 
series of resolutions for adjournments with mal- 
ice aforethonght. Still, E wish to keep good faith 
with those who are absent, and I object therefore 
to the reading of the message. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ido not perceive how the reading 
of the message can be denominated the transac- 
tion of business by the Senate: a proposition to 
print the message, or to order an extra number of 
copies, would be; and I do not think that it would 
be fair in the absence of Senators, because of the 
existing understanding, to decide such a propo- 
sition; but the President of the United States has 
a right, a constitutional right, to communicate 
hig views to the Senate in relation to the state of 
the country. He has chosen to send us a message 
at a time when we cannot take action upon it, but 
I think we are bound to hear it. We cannot divest 
ourselves of the obligation to hear it; we cannot 
divest the President of the constitutional prerog- 
ative to communicate his views on the state of the 
n I therefore hope the message will be 
read, 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I should like to inquire 
if any motion is necessary to the reading of the 
message, or whether it is to be read as a matter 


Senate to put the question to the Senate, that it 
may now be read? If so, that is of course an act; 
and I should like to know if it is proper that the 
Senate shall proceed to do such an act? 

Mr. DAVIS. {understand that a motion was 
made to have it read. Objection was made, and 
therefore the Senate must decide the question. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Then it requires action, 
necessarily, in order to the reading. There must 
be previous action, of course. This question 
arises, as has been'stated by the Senator from Ver- | 
mont, [Mr. Corramer,] whether we shall do an 


act which heretofore has, and may again, call for |i r 
| dent, there may be matter in that message which 


debate and further action on the part of the Sen- 
ate? Senators cannot but know that there has 
hardly been a message for several years which has 
not occasioned debate—immediate debate on the 
reading of the message; and where further action 
has not been proposed and contested. *Thatis our 
experience; and it is to be presumed that what has 
been our experience hitherto will be our experi- 
ence in the future; and I ask Senators whether it 
can be denied that the obligation which is upon 


upon which there may possibly be a difference of 
opinion, and may occasion debate on the subject- 
matter? Isounderstand it. What, I willinquire, 


is the%bject of reading the message if we can take i| 


no action upon it? The message will undoubtedly | 
get into the newspapers; but it should be read, 
says the Senator; and it is to be read, according 
to his own admission, when no action can be taken 
upon it. What itmay demand, what position of 
affairs may be developed in that message, we know 
not; but, according to the Senator’s admission, iti 
is to be brought before us by the action of the Sen- | 
ate in its present state. Of what use, then, will į 
it be to read the message at this time? Such a 

step would preclude the action that absent Sena- | 
tors might be desirous to take if they were pres- 

ent. ITcannot sce what good can come of it, for | 
in all aspects of the position in which Congress is | 
at the present time no action can be taken, {tcan | 


lead to no proper result whatever. ‘The President 
must have understood this perfectly well. He has 
had all the time since the meeting of Congress. 
No change has occurred since the first day we 
met; and it is perfectly understood by everybody 


that the Senate is to do no business during the 
holidays. ‘Three weeks have elapsed since the 
meeting of Congress. The House is not organ 
ized to-day; and of the Senate there is hardly a 
quorum present. Iam therefore at a loss to un- 
derstand what object is designed by bringing this 
message in at the present time. In this state of 
#hings, which cannot be controverted, I think Sen- 
ators will not, especially the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, do anything that will be inconsistent 
with that honorable understanding when Senators 
left, that nothing should be done in their absence 
in which they might desire to take part. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will state, that it has been usual with the Senate 
to read documents of a kindred character, unless 
objection be made. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Objection iş made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. When objec- 
tion is made, the question is decided by the Senate 
without debate. 

Mr. DAVIS. I do not propose to debate the 
eneral question. I think the Senator from Maine 
Mr. Fessenpven] has addressed to the Senate a 

good argument against the course which the Sen- 
ate has pursued; andif he had made itat the time 
the Senate adopted its order to adjourn over, I 
should have hoped it would have been effective to 
revent such an arrangement as was entered into. 
objected then, for a reason which I mentioned, 
that the House might be organized, the message 
might be sent in, and because contingencies might 
arise which would require the presence of the Sen- 
ate. The Senator says he does not know what 
action may be requisite; nor do I. He says he 
does not know what is in the message; neither do 
I; but I say it is a prerogative of the President to 
communicate information as to the state of the 
country. He has chosen to do it to-day. 

But if the very stringent construction of the Sen- 
ator be the proper one, the petitions which have 
been presented, and the orders which have been 
made were not consistent with the agreement into 
which we have entered; nòr should we have assem- 
bled here this morning. His objection would have 
stopped our meeting, and would have prevented 
him from addressing the Senate. His objection, 
as I understand it, is not merely to legislation of 
all kinds; but forbids anything being done by the 
Senate; not only the consideration by the Senate 
of any executive business, but the hearing of any 
paper read. : 

r.COLLAMER. The business to which the 
Senator refers, was of such a character as is usu- 
ally done without action in which Senators take 
much part. 

Mr. DAVIS. But still it was action by the 
Senate; and the fact that it was not objected to 
shows the nature of the agreement. Mr. Presi- 


would justify us in sending for absent Senators, 
rescinding the order which has been adopted, and 
proceeding to the discussion and decision of sub- 
jects pene belonging to the Senate. The 
President has thought proper to send us a mes- 
sage, and it is due to him and-to the country that 
we hear it read, that we may, if needful, send for 
absent Senators, and proceed to the consideration 
of matter which he lays before us. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rule re- 
quires that the question on the pending motion 
shall be taken without debate. 

Mr. BAYARD. [have listened to the remarks 
of other Senators on this subject 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will consider the rule relaxed unless objection be 
made. 

Mr. BROWN. I trust the Senator from Del- 
aware will be heard, since others have been per- 
mitted to address the Senate. l 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. “Will the Sen- 
ate hear the message read? Objection being made, 
the rule must be enforced. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I desire the yeas and nays 
on the pending question. 

Mr. BAYARD. I have but a few words to say. 
I understand the rule to be, that when a message 
is sent to the Senate, unless objection be made, it ` 
is read of course. It is the objection which re- 
quires some disposition on the part of the Senate. 
Now, sir, I was not present when this arrange- 
ment was entered into; but I am disposed to carry 
it out in good faith, strictly. 1 do not desire to 
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deprive any Senator of his rights or fancied rights, 
under any rule or resolution, in relation to the 
President’s message; but I cannot understand 
that to hear the message read will be action or 
violation of any agreement that has been made. I 
doubt if it could be printed; but we must dispose 
of this question which presents itself on the ob- 
jection ofa single Senator. On the other side, 
the idea is that the reading of the President’s mes- 
sage would be accompanied by debate. That 
may be; but it may be read and laid on the table, 
and it cannot be taken up to be referred and printed 
without action. But there is no idea of discussion 
now, in violation of the courtesy which is pledged. 
The message, however, should be read; it isa 


communication from the Chicf Magistrate of the | 


United States, as to the position of the affairs of 
the country, and it would be disrespectful to him 
to refuse to hear it. Itis his prerogative to send 
us such a message, and we cannot bind him by 
any action here, so as to deprive him of that pre- 
rogative. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and 
nays have been called for. 

Mr. DAVIS. I hope the yeas and nays will 
not be insisted on The President has sent usa 
message in writing; he might, if he had chosen, 
as in the early period of the Government, have 
addressed us orally; and if he should now come 
to that desk and say, ‘* Senators, I have some- 
thing in relation to the state of public affairs to 
communicate to you,” is there a Senator who 
would refuse to hear him? 

Mr. COLLAMER. I venture to say that no 
President would come unless the Senate was reg- 
ularly organized to do its business. 

Mr. DAVIS. Itis organized; and he has been 
notified of that fact. 

Mr. COLLAMER. On that point I have no 
remarks to make; but it is known to Senators that 


it has been very common for debate to arise on | 


the reading of a President’s message—Scnators 
desiring their remarks on the message to go out 
as early as the message itself, Tt is their right, 
and their privilege; but if we go on with the read- 


ing of this message, in the absence of a large num- | 


ber of Senators, we deprive them of that privilege; 


and we do it bya clear breach of our understand- | 


ing with them. 


The yeas and nays were ordered; and being | 


taken, resulted—yeas 28, nays 12; as follows: 

YVEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Bigler, Bright, Brown, Chesnut, 
Clay, Clingman, Crittenden, Davis, Fitzpatrick, Gwin, 
Hammond, Haun, Hemphill, tverson, Johnson of Arkansas, 
Johnson of ‘ennessce, Kennedy, Lane, Mallory, Nichol- 
son, Powell, Pugh, Rice, Sebastian, Thomson, Toombs, 
and Yulee—28. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bingham, Collamer, Doolittle, Durkec, 
Fessenden, Foster, Grimes, Hamlin, Harlan, King, Trum- 
bull, and Wade—-12, 

Mr. IVERSON rose during the calling of the 
roll, after Mr. Brvenam had been called, and said: 
I sce that the Senator from Michigan fails to an- 
swer to his name. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rule re- 
quires every Senator to vote when his name is 
called. 

Mr. BINGHAM rose, when the call was com- 
pleted, and recorded his vote. 

The Clerk then read the annual message of the 
President of the United States. [It will be pub- 
lished in the Appendix.} 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, there seems to 
be an understanding in the Senate, according to 
the remarks which have been indulged in this 
morning, that no business is to be transacted; that 
it would be a violation of an agreement entered 
into some days ago. I want, at some proper 
time, not out of season, to make some remarks on 
the message which we have heard read. I do not 


_ choose to do it now for several reasons, the prin- | 


cipal one being that it would be a violation of the 
agreement that has been entered into; and there- 
fore I move that the message be laid on the table, 
and that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. ‘That is not the usual 
course which has been pursued; and therefore I 
suggest that it would be better to postpone the 


17 


| 
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| the institution of slavery, it expressly provided 


| and manifest purpose of those who framed that 


! country—a violent opposition, sir, for the purpose 


further consideration until seme future day, say 
the third day of January, and then it can be taken 
up on a motion to print. That would be the 
least action that can be taken in relation to it. 

Mr. BRIGHT. 1 think it better to pursue the 
usual course, and that is, to move that the mes- 
sage be printed, and let that motion lie over. The 
other course would be a violation of the agree- 
ment; but the motion which Í suggest can be en- 
tered withoutfurther action. Weare yet without 
a printer, and, of course, no question can be 
taken. F make the motion to print the message 
and accompanying documents, and ask that it 
may lie over. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I understand that there is a 
communication from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, covering his annual report on the finances. 
Task that it may be taken up, for the purpose of 
moving to refer and print it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the 
Senate the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the finances; which was read. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I move that the report be 
referred to the Committee on Finance, and be 
printed. 

Mr. BIGLER. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned until Friday next. 


I move that the Senate do now 
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The CLERK. The question before the House 
is with reference to the admissibility of the reso- 
lution of the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Wins1ow,] and upon that question the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Smitu} has the floor. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Mr. Clerk, during- 
my remarks on yesterday, I undertook to show 
that the whole slavery question was solemnly 
and deliberately adjusted in the convention that 
framed the Federal Constitution. I undertook 
then to demonstrate that the fathers of the Repub- 
lie, impressed with a full sense of the high re- 
sponsibility of the position they occupied, sought 
to give peace to this Confederacy of sovereign 
and independent States by adjusting all possible 
points of collision between them. I undertook 
to show that, so far from this being a Constitu- 
tion which looked to the speedy termination of 


Prayer 


for its continuance; that, in the sternest and most 
exacting manner, it sought to give perpetuation 
to that institution so long as it was the pleasure 
of those interested in it. J undertook to show 
that, so far as the Constitution itself and the 
common sense of the country were expressed by 
it, there was no doubt it was the clear, explicit, 


instrument, to fence round the institution of sla- 
very with the highestand mostacceptable guaran- 
tees. Having,asI trust, sufficiently demonstrated 
that position upon yesterday, I then proceeded to 
show that, notwithstanding this solemn purpose, 
indicated in the official history of the country, as 
well as in the provisions of the Constitution itself, 
agitation commenced upon this subject the very 
first year of the new Constitution. That agitation 
is shown in the debates which took place then; and 
those debates show that thatagitation was the foun- 
tain from which flowed all the troubles to the coun- 
try. Ithen went on to show, sir, that this subject 
continued to excite the attention of the country time 
aftertime, until at last, in 1820, upon the application 
of Missouri for admission into the Union, violent 
opposition was made against the acknowledged 
rights, as I conecive, notonly of Missouri herself, 
but of the institution of slavery as it exists in the 


of power, as proclaimed by the chief mover of that 
struggle. I explained to you the fearful crisis 


which then 


resented the experiment of man’s 
fitness for self-government, I showed ‘you'that 
when the hearts of the stoutest sunk in despair, 
Mr. Clay stepped in to the rescue, and, by his ex- 
traordinary activity, suceceded in compromising 
and adjusting the difficulty for the time. -I also 
showed that Mr. Jefferson, with prophetic warn: 
ing, said that it was only a suspension, only à 
lulling, for the time being, of the storm which 
vould shake the country to its base, _ I then, sir, 
went on to show that, notwithstanding this ad- 
justment—an adjustment created under the most 
solemn and imposing circumstances —agitation 
still continued against the rights of the South. 
Aggression, successful once, always engenders 
a disposition for another; and J showed that agita- 
tion was again resumed, and continued, with much 
fierceness, up to 1835; that old Faneuil Hall, called 
the cradle of liberty, was again roused, with the 
thunder-tunes of patriotic eloquence, by Otis, one 
of the most renowned and cloquent of Massachu- 
setts’ sons. I showed that, notwithstanding this 
appeal, the agitation still continued, and continued 
with such increasing and multiplying volume that 
at last this House established what is called the 


| 21st rule, the object of which was to repress the 


agitation of the slavery question. Ishowed, also, 
that that rule failed in its object. On the con- 
trary, I showed that it furnished a new theater of 
agitation and discussion. I showed that in the 
Twenty-Seventh Congress Mr. Adams boldly pro- 
claimed upon the floor of this House, and before 


| the country, that in case of a servile insurrection 


and the Federal authorities were called upon to 
suppress it, the Constitution gave the Federal 
Government jurisdiction over the subject, and that, 
under the treaty-making power, it would have the 
right to provide for the emancipation of slaves. 
I showed that this sentiment had been pressed 
forward, and that Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, in the 
Thirty-Fourth Congress, boldly announced the 
same doctrine. I then showcd that, in 1843, Mr. 
Clay wrote a letter to his biographer, Mr. Colton, 
requesting him to-write an article upon the subject 
of the existing ggitation, pointing out how the 
question was to Wo dealt with. I asked members 
of this House to look particularly to that letter, 
fraught as it is with the most solemn suggestions. 
Just at that time I gave way for the purpose of 
adjournment. I was in the midst of a subject 
upon which I was dwelling. I now proceed with 
the argument 1 was submitting, and the collation 
of authorities supporting the opinions I express. 
I do so with the fons that they may not fall with- 
out profit upon the country. I can assure the 
House and the country that by my age and ex- 
perience alike I am unwilling to trifle with the 
important duties before us. I feclit to be my 
duty to review the past with a view to conclu- 
sions bearing upon the present. 

Now, sir, if I can get the attention of the House, 
I will proceed, in the same spirit which governed 
me yesterday, to collate the authorities upon the 
various points I wish to make, and so to make 
clear certain important and essential conclusions. 


| Whilst Mr. Clay was urging upon Mr. Colton to 


press upon the country,in his happy manner, the 
viewssuggested in hislotter of 1843, adistinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts, then occupying a 
position upon this floor, was stirring up, by his 
cloquence and intellect, the bitter waters of sec- 
tional strife. Ihave here taken from the inter- 
view, to which I believe I once referred upon this 
subject, what passed on the 2lst of February, 
1843. Gentlemen, I pray you not to close your 
carsagainstit, butto look upon this, with the other 
evidence I have introduced, as calculated to arouse 
an apprehension, on the part of the South, that 
the equilibrium of the Union was to be disturbed 
for the purpose of sacrificing the dearest and 
cherished interests of one of the most important 
portions of the Union. And 1 also pray gentle- 
men of the other side, when they come to con- 
template the review to which I have adverted, to 
make some allowance for the excitability some- 
times manifested by the South, under the deep 
provocations to which ihey are continually sub- 
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ject. I beg leave, now, to-read an extract in refer- 
ence toa memorable debate between John Quincy | 
Adams, and Mr. Dellet, of Alabama, on the 21st 
of February, 1843: 


t Mr. DELLET, of Alabama, reviewed in succession all 
the speeches against the 21st rule, and finally coming to 
Mr. Apams’s remarks in favor of the abolition of slavery, 
conchiding with the prayer that in God’s good time it 
would come, and let it come. 

«Mr. Derre asked Mr. Apams if he understood him. 

“Mr. Apams nodded assent, and said, with great eam- 
estness, ‘ Let it come.” 

“Mr. DeLLeT. Yes, let it come. No matter what the 
consequences, let it come, said the gentleman. Let it come, 
though women and children should be slain, though blood 
should flow like water, though the Unien showd be de- 
stroyed, though the Government be broken up, no matter 
though five millions of the people of the South perish! 

“Mr. Apams, (in his seat.) Five hundred millions! Yes, 
let it come.” 


Mr. COBB. Was that the sentiment of an Ala- 
bamian ? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. No, sir; it was the 
reply of Mr. Adams to Mr. Delict. 

r. COBB. I was going to say that if an Ala- 
bamian held such doctrines we would hang him 
up. . 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Yes, sir, upon this 
floor and in the face of the American Union, Mr. 
Adams boldly proclaimed ‘let it come, though 
five hundred millions perish; let it come.” The 
extract continues: 

¢ The remark of Mr. Apams here excited considerable sen- 
gation in the House, and Mr. Denier procecded: ‘Fam,’ 
said he, ‘one of the few who, in 1824, believed that it was 
better to have a civilian elected to the highest office in the 
gift of the people than a military cbicftain. It was then I 
voted for the gentleman from Massachusetts; I cannot ask 
my country to forgive me for this offense, but I do ask 
pardon of my God for it? ” 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I will now, Mr. 
Clerk, proceed historically with the subject I have 
been treating. Twill call the attention of the House 
toadeclaration of Mr. Sewanrn, in 1848. [dothat 
for two purposes. I do it, first, for the purpose 
of illustrating unmistakably the progress of this 
agitation, by showing that there was a persistent 
agitation on the question from the first year of the 
Constitution. I wish to show the sentiments ut- 
tered by the most importayt, and perhaps the most 
distinguished man of the present day; because I 
hold that these are not the mere sentiments of a 
man, for he is the type of a great party, whose 
sentiments he speaks. I, therefore, call the atten- 
tion of the House and of the gountry to an ex- 
tract from the speech of Mr. Srwarn, deliv- 
ered at Cleveland, in 1848. On that occasion he || 
said: 

* Slavery can be limited to its present bounds; it can || 
be ameliorated 3 it can be, and it must be, abolished; and | 
you mid I can and must do it. Che task is as simple and 
easy as its consummation will be bencficent and its rewards 
glorious. Jt requires to follow only this simple rule of iI 
action: to do everywhere, and on every occasion, what we 
ean, and not to neglect or refuse to do what we ean, at auy į 
time, because, at that precise time, and on that particwar 
occasion, we cannot do more, Circumstances determine j; 
possibilities.”  * * * * * * * * 

e Correct your own error that slavery has constitutional 

-guarantees which may not be released, and ought not to be 

relinquished”?  * = * You will soon bring the 
partics of the country into an effective aggression upon 
slavery.” 


Hore, then, you sce that it is proclaimed by this 
gentleman in the midst of an exciting slavery agi- 
tation in the free States, that abolitton can be ef- | 
fected, and that ** youand I (in his own language) 
can and must do it.” The programme is to agi- 
tate, to do everything you can, whether it seems 
to involve an important consequence or not; todo 
everything you can, although, for the time being, 
it may uot be valuable or important. You may 
soon, (said he,) by this course, bring back the 
partics of the country to “an effective aggression 
upon slavery”? 

How pregnant were these words; how full of 
warning; and how fruitful of trying results! Hav- 
ing brought this subject to the year 1848, I pro- 
pose now to read another extract from the speech 
of the same gentleman, delivered Jast year. I do 
it for two reasons: first, to show the continuation 
of the agitation during the intervening period from 
that time, and to show that Mr. Sewarp was ad- 
hering to the policy indicated in 1848. In this 
speech, delivered on the 25th of October, 1858, in 
the city of Rochester, which was deliberately pre- 
pared, and on which I may have oceasion to com- | 
ment, he designed to arouse and awake public | 
feeling, and to lead these people on to their work © 


of death on the Constitution and the Union. Says 
Mr. Sewarp: & 

« Martin Van Buren—the first non-slaveholding citizen 
of a free State to whose election the Democratic party ever 
consented—signalized his inauguration into the Presidency 
by a gratuitous announcement that under no circumstances 
would he ever approve a bill for abolishing slavery in the 
District of Columbia. From 1838 to 1844, the subject of 
abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia and in the 
national dock-yards and arsenals was brought before Con- 
gress by repeated popular appeals. The Democratic party 
thereupon promptly denied the right of petition, and efice- 
tually suppressed the freedom of speech in Congress, as far 
as the institution of slavery was concemed.” 


In 1848, Mr. Doveras, acting on the idea that 
the Missouri compromise was an adjustment; that 
it wag to remain the law of the land, offered in 
the Senate of the United States a proposition to 
extend the line of 36° 30’ to the Pacific ocean: 

“Mr. BADGER, Now, Mr. President, I propose to come 


to the inquiry whether the principle of the legislation of 
1820 has not been in fact departed from, overturned, and 


! repudiated. First, sir, T call your attention to an amend- 


ment moved in the Senate to the bill to establish the terri- 
torial government of Oregon. By reference to the Journal 
of August 10,1848, it will be seen: 

«< On motion by Mr. Doveras to amend the bill, section 
fourteen, line one, by inserting after the word ‘« enacted?’— 

«é Phat the line of 36° 30 of north latitude, known as the 
Missouri compromise line, as defined by the eighth section 
of an act entitled ** An act to authorize the people of the 
Missouri Territory to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment, and for the admission of such State into the Union 
ox an equal footing with the original States, and to prohibit 
slavery in certain Territories,” approved March 6, 1820, be, 
and the same is hereby, declared to extend to the Pacific 
ocean; and the said eighth section, together with the com- 
promise therein effected, is hereby revived and declared to 
be in full force and binding for the future organization of 
the Territories of the United States, in the same sense and 
with the same understanding with which it was originally 
adopted.’ ”? 


Now, here was a distinct proposition, made by 
a Democratic Senator at the head of the Territo- 
rial Committee in the Senate of the United States, 
to extend the Missouri compromise linc to the 
Pacific oecan. Can any man doubt that if that 
proposition had prevailed, it would not have pre- 
vented any disturbance of the question? But, no; 


| those who now ery out in favor of the Missouri 


line, and denounce the bad faith involved (as they 
charge) in its repeal, opposed this proposition 
with all their power. 
After speaking of the proposition of the honorable 


| Senator from Ulinois, he proceeds: 


« Well, sir, it was carried in the Senate. I must pause 
here and say that right things are very apt to be carried in 
the Senate. The vote was: yeas 33, nays 21. J belicve 
that every gentleman representing a southern constituency 
here voted for that provision. I find the yeas were: 

« ¢Mossrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Benton, Berrien, Bor- 
land, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Cameron, Davis of Missis- 
sippi, Dickinson, Douglas, Downs, Fitzgerald, Foote, Han- 

sxegan, Houston, unter, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson 
of Louisiana, Johnson of Georgia, King, Lewis, Mangum, 
Mason, Metealf, Pierce, Sebastian, Spruance, Sturgeon, 
Turney, and Underwood—33.’ 

e The nays were: 

« ¢ Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Baldwin, Bradbury, Breese, 
Clarke, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dix, 
Dodge, Feleh, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Niles, Phelps, 
Upham, Walker, and Webster—21.’” 


Here, then, you sce the South manifesting a 
willingness to permit the Missouri line to remain 
as the fixed law of the land. Flere you sce the 
spirit of peace and brotherhood to which I afuded 
yesterday. They were willing to allow that line 
to extend to the Pacific ocean. But, sir, it was 
defeated; not by the Senate, for they passed it; it 
was defeated in this Housc. It came here, and 
was defeated; and, would you believe it? the very 
men who are now talking so much of the sanctity 
of the Missouri compromise; who have mouthed 
it through the country for the purpose of mix 
leading the public mind, as} must insist; the very 


men who are clamoring fast and furious upon j 
this subject, were the men who themselves de-! 
Look tothe history of this | 
subject since that measure received its quietus, | 
you will find the same men and the same party | 
voting against the principle and the extension of | 
the Missouri line to the Pacific ocean, now clam- 


feated this measure. 


oring and denouncing the repeal of the Missouri 


line as a breach of faith of the most glaring char- | 


acter. 

But, sir, that is not all. Mr. Hares, himself, 
made a speech, as I will show you presently, in 
which his views were fairly indicated. 


now pending to reéstablish the Missouri compro- 
mise line, and extend it to the Pacific, the Black 


Republican party would promptly vote it down, | 
I party F ptly 


What says Mr. Badger? | 


I have no} 
hesitation in saying that if the proposition were | 


Well, sir, I now pass on to 1850. All recollect 
that the measures, commonly known as the com- 
promise measures of 1850, excited the country to 
the profoundest depths. The patriotic heart of 
the country was again stirred up. Faneuil Hall 
again spoke outand endcavored to lull the storm. 
The settlement then made by the compromise 
measures of 1850, I insist, and I shall endeavor to 
show you, was an adjustment of the whole terri- 
torial question before the country. I beg leave to 
read an extract from Mr. Clay’s famous speech of 
March, 1850. I put it in here, because I desire to 
have it published and go to the country. 

In answer to the allegation that the compro- 
mise measures repealed the Missouri restriction, 
a prominent man said: 


“Rut they tell you also that the compromise measures 
of 1850 repealed the compromise measures of 1820. In the 
first place, I would like to ask—who said so? then, next, I 
would like to ask—-who thought so? Nobody !—nobody 
thought so, and nobody said so; and the man who would 
have said so would have been regarded as a fit subject for 
a lunatic asylum.” 


Now, sir, I answer that Mr. Clay, Mr. Toomss, 
and Mr. Foote said so. These citations are from 
Mr. Clay’s famous speech of March 6, 1850: 


“ Sir, while I was engaged in anxious consideration upon 
this subject, the idea of the Missouri compromise, as it has 
been termed, came under my review, was considered by 
me, and finally rejected, as in my judgment less worthy of 
the common acceptance of both parties of this Union than 
the project which I offer to your consideration, 

« But L wish to contrast the plan of accommodation which 
is proposed by me with that which is offered by the Mis- 
souri line, to be extended to the Pacific ocean, and to ask 
gentlemen from the South and from the North too, which 
is most proper, most just, to which is there the least cause 
of objection? What was donc, sir, by the Missouri line? 
Slavery was positively interdicted north of that line. The 
question of the admission or exclusion of slavery south of 
that line was not settled. ‘There was no provision that sla- 
very should be admitted south ofthat line. In point of fact, 
it existed there. In all the territory south of 36° 30, em- 
braced in Arkansas and Louisiana, slavery was then exist- 
ing. It was not necessary, it is true, to insert a clause 
admitting slavery at thattime. But, if there is a power to 
interdict, there is a power toadmit; and I put it to gentle- 
men from the South, are they prepared to be satisfied with 
the line of 36° 30’, iuterdicting slavery north of that line, 
and giving them no scenrity for the adinission of slavery 
south of that line? 

“When I came to consider the subject, and to compare 
the provisions of the line of 36° 30/—the Missouri compro- 
mise line—with the plan which 1 have proposed for the 
accommodation of this question, said I to myself, if I offer 
the line of 36° 30’, to interdict the question of slavery north 
of it, and to leave it unsettled and open south of it, E offer 
that which is illusory to the South—I offer that which will 
deccive them, if they suppose that slavery will be secured 
south of that line. Itis better for them—f said tomysel{— 


| it is better for the South that there should be non-action as 


to slavery both north and south of the line—far better that 
there should be non-action both sides of the ling, than that 
there should be action by the interdiction on the one side, 
without action for admission upon the other side of the 
line. Is itnotso? What is there gained by the South, if 
the Missouri line is extcnded to the Pacific, with the inter- 
diction of slavery north of it??? &e. 

“J hope, then, to keep the whole of these matters un- 
touched by any legislation of Congress upon the subject of 
slavery, leaving it open and undecided. Non-action by 
Congress is best for the South, and best for all the views 
which the South have disclosed to us from time to time, as 
corresponding to their wishes. I know it has been said 
with regard to the Territories, and especially has it been 
said with regard to California, that non-legislation upon the 
part of Congress implies the same thing as the exclusion of 
slavery. That we cannot help. That Congress is not re~ 
sponsible for. If nature has pronounced the doom ofslavery 
in these ‘Ierritories—if she has declared, by her immutable 
Jaws, that slavery cannotand shall not be introduced there— 
who can you reproach but nature and nature’s God? Con- 
gress you cannot. Congress abstains. Congress is passive. 
Congr is non-acting, south and north of the line; or 
rather, if Congress agrees to the plan which I propose— 
extending no linc—it leaves the entire theater of the whole 
cession of these Territories untouched by legislative enact- 
ments, either to exclude or adimit slavery.” . 


Again Mr. Clay said: 
“The field has been left open for both (sections) to be 


occupied,” &c.— Appendix Congressional Globe, first session 
Thirty-First. Congress, page 614, 


Again: 
S 
« Senators may go home and say that these vast territo- 


i ries are left open.” 


Mr. Foote said, in a speech on the compromise 
measures, (Congressional Globe, Ist session, 
Thirty-First Congress, page 1273:) 

«This bill opens the whole territory to both sections of 


| the Union alike.” 


Mr. Toomss declared with still more distinct- 
ness, in a letter addressed to his constituents, in 
1850, that— 

“ This great principle of State equality and Federal non- 
intervention thus compromised away in 1820, has been res- 
cued, redstablished, and firmly planted in our political 
systein by the recent action of Congress.” 


1859. 
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Again, Mr. Clay said: 

“Jt was high time that the wounds which the Wilmot 
proviso had inflicted (this anti-slavery restriction was the 
same in effect to the territory where it applied with the 
Wilmot proviso) should be healed up and closed ; and that 
to avoid, in all future time, the agitation which must be pro- 
duced by the conflict of opinion on the slavery question, the 
true principle which ought to regulate the action of Con- 
gress, in forming territorial governments for each newly 
acquired domain, isto refrain from all legislation on the 
subject in the territory acquired, so long as it retains the 
territorial form of government.” 

During the reading of the above extract, 

Mr. POTTER asked if it was the President’s 
message which was being read. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Certainly, if the 
gentleman desires to have the President’s message 
read, 1 will cheerfully give way for a motion to 
that effect. Do] understand the gentleman from 
Wisconsin to make that motion? 

Mr. POTTER. I will merely state, in reply to 
the gentleman from Virginia, that I understood 
him on Saturday to say he was unwilling to have 
the speeches of other gentlemen incorporated in 
his speech and published at his expense, and I did 
not know but the President’s message was now 
getting in the same way. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I did not know 
whether the gentleman wanted to give us an ex- 
hibition of his smartness or not. If so, I hope he 
has been gratified at the resuly I presume, and 
I have no doubt, the country will be greatly edi- 
fied. [Laughter.] . 

Mr. Clerk, the House cannot fail to perceive 
that I have here furnished distinguished evidence 
that all the Territories of the United States were 
henceforth to be considered as free for every class 
of labor. All the restrictions which had been 
placed upon any of these Territories were to be 
removed. The effect of the compromise measures 
of 1850 was to repeal the Missouri and all other 
restrictions upon the Territories, It was to lay 
the whole country open. The argument of Mr, 
Clay, addresed mainly to the South, was conclu- 
sive in this respect. $ 


360 30. South of that line there was no such 
prohibition, but there was no distinct declaration 
that slavery should be seated there. He wenton 
and undertook to prove that it was better for the 
South that this whole country should be laid open; 
that all the restrictions resulting from past legisla- 
tion should be removed. That was the declara- 
tion of Mr. Clay; and I mention these things to 
show what ground there is for the clamor which 
gentlemen are in the habit of indulging against the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise. ‘These com- 
promise measures, however, were passed, and 
they brought no peace to the country. I propose 
to show that it is an entire mistake that it pro- 
duced repose. The evidence upon the subject is 
full and ample. It was early proclaimed, I think, 
on the floor of the Senate, that slavery agitation 
should never cease until the fugitive slave law was 
repealed; that there should be no peace; that agi- 
tation was the word until that measure was re- 
pealed. It was under the influence of this pro- 
found agitation that Mr. Clay and his friends got 
up the paper which was signed, and which I now 
ropose to haveread. [allude to the paper signed 
y Mr. Clay and others, and which was referred 
to in the resolution of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Giumer,] on the first day of the 
session. ; 
« Whereas, the circumstances and condition of the coun- 
try require that the aspcrities and animosities which, for 
the lastfew years, have been rapidly alienating one section 
of the country from another, and destroying those fraternal 
“sentiments which are the strongest supports of the Consti- 
tution, should be allayed: whereas, inasmuch as the his- 
tory of the Government furnishes instances of success in 
giving quiet to the country by the united exertions of con- 
servative national men, irrespective of party, there is reason 
to hope for alike result from similar labors: whereas, in 
1851, when the minds of the people of the North and of the 
South were inflamed on the subject of slavery, national 
men appealed to the country as follows, to wit: 
«+The undersigned, members of the Thirty-First Congress 
of the United States, believing that a renewal of sectional 
controversy upon the subject of slavery would be both dan- 
gerous to the Union and destructive of its objects, and 


seeing no mode by which such controversy can be avoided, | 


execpt by a strict adherence to the settlement thereof ef- 
fected by the compromise acts passed at the last session of 
Congress, do hereby declare their intention to maintain the 
said settlement inviolate, and to resist all attempts to repeal 
or alter:the acts aforesaid, unless by the general consent of 
the friends of the measure, and to remedy such evils, if any, 
as time and experience may develop. 

«c And for the purpose of making this resolution effective, 
they further declare, that they will not support for office of 


at y he Missouri line placed a | 
positive restriction upon all the territory north of 


President or Vice President, or of Senator or of Represent- 
ative in Congress, or as member ofa State Legislature, any 
man, of whatever party, who is not known to be opposed 
to the disturbance of the settlement aforesaid, and to the 
renewal, in any form, of agitation upon the subject of sla- 


very. ° 

«< Henry Clay, H. A. Bullard, 
Howell Cobb, ©. H. Williams, 
C. S. Morehead, T. 5. Haymond, 
Wiliam Duer, J. Phillips Phenix, 
Robert L. Rose, A. H. Sheppard, 
H. S. Foote, A. M. Schermerhorn, 
Wiliam C. Dawson, David Breck, 
James Brooks, John R. ‘Thurman, 
Thomas J. Rusk, James L. Johnson, 
Alexander H. Stephens, D. A. Bokec, 

J. B. Thompson, 


Jeremiah Clemens, + 
Robert Toombs, George R. Andrews, 
J. M: Anderson, 


James Cooper, 
M. P. Gentry, W. P. Mangum, 
Thomas G, Pratt, John B. Kerr, 
Henry W. Hilliard, Jeremiah Morton, 
William M. Gwin, L. P. Caldwell, 
R. I. Bowie, 


F. E. McLean, 
Samuel Eliot, Edmund Deberry, 
E. C. Cabell, 


A. G. Watkins, 
David Outlaw, Humphrey Marshall, 
Alexander Evang, Allen F; Owen.? 

“The effects of whieh on the popular mind were to in- 
duce the Demoeratic party in their National Convention at 
Baltimore, in 1852, to resolve and pledge themselves to the 
nation, as follows, to wit: 

“< That Congress has no power under the Constitution to 
interfere with or control the domestic institutions of the 
several States, and that such States are the sole and proper 
judges of everything appertaining to their own aflairs, not 
prohibited by the Constitution ; that all efforts made to in- 
duce Congress to interfere with questions of slavery, or to 
take incipient steps in relation thereto, are calculated to 
lead to the most alarming and dangerous consequences; 
and that all such efforts have an inevitable tendency to di- 
minish the happiness of the people and endanger the sta- 
bility and permanéncy of the Union, and ought not to be 
coutitenanced by any friend of our political institutions. 

é é That the foregoing proposition covers, and was intend- 
ed to embrace, the whole subject of the slavery agitation in 
Congre and, therefore, the Democratie party of the 
Union, standing upon the national platform, will abide by 
and adhere to the faithful exceution of the acts known as 
the compromise measures settled by the last Congress, the 
act for the reclaiming of fugitives from service inchided, 
which act being designed to carry out an express provision 
of the Constitution, cannot, with fidelity thereto, be re- 
pealed or so changed as to destroy or impair its efficiency. 

“é Resolved, ‘Phat we willresist all attempts at renewing, 
in Congress or out of it, the slavery agitation, under what- 
ever shape and color the attempt may be made.’ 

« And the Whig party in the same year, atthe same place, 
resolved and pledged themsclves, as follows, to wit: 

«¢'That the series of measures commonly known as the 
compromise, including the fugitive slave law, are acqui- 
esced in by the Whig party of the United States, as a set- 
tement, ia principle and substance, a final settlement of 
the dangerous aud exciting questions which they embrace ; 
and so far as the fugitive stave law is concerned, we will 
maintain the same, and insist on its strict enforcement, 
until time and experience shall demonstrate the necessity 
of further legislation to guar against evasion or abase, not 
impairing its present etticieney; and we deprecate all fur- 
ther agitation of slavery questions as dangerous to our peace, 
and will discountenance all efforts at the renewal or con- 
tinuance of such agitation, in Congress or ont of it, what- 
ever, wherever, or however the attempt may be made ; and 
we wil] maintain this system as essential to the nationality 
of the Whig party, and the integrity of the Union?” 

Why was it necessary to come out with such 
an extraordinary popor as that signed by Mr. 
Clay and others? The laws had passed; and why, 
sir, was it necessary for these distinguished and 
prominent men to come out with such a solemn 
pledge? It was because of the profound agitation 
and excitement created by the compromise meas- 
ures of 1850. Gentlemen have been in the habit 
of saying that they brought healing to the coun- 
try; and I advert to this paper for the purpose of 
showing that it did no such thing; that, on the 
contrary, agitation and excitement were still the 
order of the day. Even the coöperation of the two 
great party conventions availed nothing. 

E go on now further to illustrate. I read from 
a speech of Mr. Wixson, of Massachusetts, now 
a Senator from that State, which was delivered in 
1851, and immediately after the adoption of the 
compromise measures. I do this because there 
is no question, perhaps, which has been more 
unfairly dealt with than the adjustment measures 
of 1850. Here, sir, are the deliberate sentiments 
of a member of the Senate of the United States. 
True, he was not a Senator when they were de- 
livered. 

Hon. Henry Winson, at an anti-slavery fosti- 
val, held in Cochituate Hall, Boston, on the even- 
ing of January 21, 1851, to celebrate the comple- 
tion of the twentieth year of the existence of the 
Liberator, said: 

“ Sir, allusion has been made, to-night, to the small be- 
ginning of the great anti-slavery movement, twenty years 
ago, when the Liberator was launched upon the tide. These 


years have been years of devotion and of struggles unsur- 
passed in any age or in any cause, But, notwithstanding 


the treachery of public men, notwithstanding the aposticy 

for which the year 1850 was distinguished, I venture tosay 

that the cause of liberty is spreading throughout the-whote 

land, and that the day is not far distant when brilliant vic- 

tories for freedom will be won. We sballarrest the exten- 

sion of slavery, and rescue the Government from the grasp 

of the slave power. We shall blot out slavery in the na- 

tional capital. We shall surround the slave States with a 
cordon of frec States. We shall then appeal to the hearts 
and consciences of men, and, in a few years, notwithstand-. 
ing the immense interests combined inthe cause of oppres- 
sion, we shall give liberty to the millions in bondage. [Hear, 
hear.] I trust that many of us will live to see the chain 
stricken from the limbs of the last bondman in the Repub- 
lic! But, sir, whenever that day shall come, living or dead, 
no name connected with the anti-slavery movement will 
be dearer to the enfranchised millions than the name of your 
guest, William Lloyd Garrison. [Prolonged applause. |?’ 

He proclaims hostility to these measures, and 
speaks of the defection and treachery of public 
men. He avows the most undoubted abolition 
sentiments, and he winds up with a eulogy of 
William Lioyd Garrison. Sir, if I understand 
who that man Garrison is, he is a British subject. 
I understand that William Lloyd Garrison never 
became a naturalized citizen of this country; and 
1 understand that he refuses ever to become a cit- 
izen. If I do him injustice I will be glad to be 
corrected. I understand that Garrison is a Brit- 
ish subject; that he has never been naturalized, 
andis now a British subject. If Iam wrong, I 
will be glad to be corrected. I am acting upon 
information that commands my confidence. I 
speak thus deliberately upon this point, because 
I desire gentlemen, his confréres, to speak if f do 
him wrong. He is then a British subject. “He 
refuses to become a party to our Constitution, 
which he calls a league with death and a covenant 
with hell. He exercises no right of suffrage, but 
in the midst of a great comniunity he preaches 
treason, and does his best to sever the bonds which 
bind this Union together. That, sir, is his avo- 
cation, and that the man that Senator WiLson 
eulogizes. 

Now, sir, to show that there is hostility—fixed, 
determined. hostility—in the northern pulpit to 
the compromise measures of 1850, I will call at- 
tention to the following extract froma treasonable 
discourse recently pronounced in the Unitarian 
church of Dover, New Hampshire, by the Rev. 
Edwin M, Wheelock, to a large and approving 
congregation: 

“It is a great mistake to term this act (Brown’s) the be- 
givning of bloodshed and civil war. Never could there be 
a greater error. We have had bloodshed and civil war for 
the last ten years; yes, for the last ten years. ‘The cam- 
paign began on the 7th of March, 1850. The dissolution of 
the Union dates from that day, and we have had no Constitu- 
tion since. On thatday Daniel Webster was put to death; 
ah, and such a death! And from that time to this, there 
has yot been a month that bas not seen the soil of freedom 
invaded and attacked, our citizens kidnapped, imprisoned, 
or shot, or driven by thousands into Canada.” 

I have read this extract for the purpose of letting 
the House see that there was no pacification under 
the compromise measures of 1850; that even the 

ulpit has*made war against it. Mr. SEWARD 
inaa, instead of lending the saction of his great 
name to this contemplated 
Rochester speech denounced the compromise 
measures in strong and bitter terms. He said: 

“ When, in 1850, governments were to be instituted in 
the 'lerritories of California and New Mexico, the fruits 
of that war, the Democratic party refused to admit New 
Mexico as a free State, and only consented to admit Cali- 
fornia as a free State on the condition, as it has since ex- 

lained the transaction, of leaving all of New Mexico and 
Jtah open toslavery ; to which was also added the concern 
of perpetual slavery in the District of Columbia, and the 
passage of an unconstitutional, cruel, and humiliating law 
for the recapture of fugitive slaves, with a further stipula- 
tion that the subject of slavery should never again be agi- 
tated in either Chamber of Congress,” 

Sir, the fact that there was a stipulation that 
there should be no further agitation upon this 
subject of slavery is, by Mr. Sewarp himself, 
scized upon as a ground of objection to the ad- 
justment measures of 1850, He said, that the re- 
pressing of the agitation, as it was attempted in 
that day, was a crime, It interfered with his 
policy. Agitation was the order of the day, That 
was one of the great means by which the slavery 
institution was to be affectgd. , 

Well, sir, this being the adjustment, and this 
being the manner in which it was received by the 
country, I take another step forward. I goa 
step forward chronologically, at least, and I hope a 
step further in effective illustration. A great deat 
has been said, we all know, m reference, to the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. The countzy, has been 


acification, in his 


|! profoundly agitated upon it, hot after tho kisto rw 
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I have. given of the subject, will it be pretended 
that if Kansas had never appeared there would 
have been any the less agitation than has existed? 
Would not other pretexts have furnished the 
materials for that agitation which was proclaimed 
to be the policy of the anti-slavery party of the 
country? 

I now ask the attention of gentlemen upon the 
other side, and especially that of the gentleman 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Netson,] fora brief period, 
to that branch of the exposition which I am now 
about to present, for, if I remember the remarks 
of that honorable gentleman some days ago, he 
held the Democratic party responsible for all this 
slavery agitation. The fourteenth section of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, as originally reported by 
Mr. Doveras, is as follows; 

‘s"That the Constitution and all laws of the United States, 
which are not locally inapplicable, shail have the same force 
and effect within the said.'lerritory of Nebraska as else- 
where within the United States.” 

Why was it thus reported? It was so reported 
because, as I have shown you in reference to the 
compromise measures of 1850, there was no fur- 
ther necessity of having geographical lines. 
Mr. Dixon, a Senator from Kentucky, a Whig, a 
gentleman of intelligence and character, thought 
there might be possibly some question made upon 
the subject, and he saw no occasion for allowing 
it. Accordingly, Mr. Dixon—Mr. Dixon,a Whig, 
a patriotic, high-toned gentleman however, for I 
had the happiness of knowing him—proposed an 
amendment which, after various modifications, 
was afterwards reported in this form, following 
immediately after the original clausc already read: 

“ Except the eighth section of the act preparatory to the 
admission of Missouri into the Union, approved March 
6, 1820, which, being inconsistent with the principle of 


non-intervention Jongress With slavery in the States 


and Territories, as recognized by the legislation of 1850, 
commonly called the ‘compromise measures,’ is hereby 
deelared inoperative and void; it being the true intent and 
meaning of this act not to Icgislate shivery into any ‘Verri- 
tory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the 
people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their do- 
mestie fustitutions in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States.” 


Here, then, you sec, if there is any responsi- 


bility for the repeal of the Missouri compromise, 
it is a responsibility for whieh the Whig party, 
as such, is mainly and immediately responsible, 
This provision, in words, repealing the Missouri 
compromise, is offered by Mr. Dixon, a Whig, 
anda Whig Senator from Kentucky. To this 
amendment, however, the honorable Senator from 
North Carolina, Mr. Badger, submitted this pro- 
viso: 

“ Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to revive or putin foree any law or regulation which 
may have existed prior to the act of the 6th of March, 
1820, cither protecting, establishing, prohibiting, or abol- 
ishing slavery.” 

Now, lct us pause here a moment. There are 
three gentlemen leading in this movement. Mr. 
Dovernas, a Democrat, arising in his place, res 
ports the proposition which Ihave read. He says 
nothing about the Missouri compromise line. He 
does not propose toannulit. True, E suppose he 
considercd it annulled; and so did others. But 
a Whig steps into the ring and proposes not to 
leave it asa question of inference by the public. 
He proposes, in explicit terms, a repeal of the 
Missouri compromise linc. And another Whig 
steps in and adds a proviso to it, which gives the 
law as it now stands upon the statute-book. 
There is the responsibility which the country will 
understand, and apply it as they may. 

But thatispotall. Mr. Dixon was assailed as 
embarrassing the Democratic party by his amend- 
ment; whereupon he, in a speech on the 24th Jan- 
uary, 1854, (see Congressional Globe, first session 
Thirty-Third Congress, Part I, page 240,) said: 

“T have been charged, through one of the leading jour- 
nals of this city, with having proposed the amendment 
which E notif the Senate E intended to offer, with a 
view to embar ss the Democratic party. It was said that 
ï was a Whig from Kentucky, and that the amendment 
proposed by me should be looked upon with suspicion by 
the opposite party. ir I merely wish to remark that, 
upon the question of slavery, i know no Whiggery and { 
know no Democracy. [am a pro-slavery man—fam from 
asliveholding State—I represent a slaveholding constitu- 
ency—and I am here to maintain the rights of that people 
whenever they are preseuted before the Senate. 

The amendment, which I notified the Senate that I 
should offer at the proper time, has been incorporated by 
the Senator from Ulinois into the bili which he has reported 
to the Senate. The bill, as now amended, meets my 
views, and J have no objection to it. { shall, at the proper 
time, as far as Į am able to do so, aid and assist the Sena- 


But 


- termediate views I have expressed, I think it right to say, 


tor from Ilinois, and others who are anxious to carry 
through this proposition, with the feeble abilities I may be 
able to bring to bear upon it. J think it due to myself to 
make this explanation, because I do not wish it to be un- 
derstood that upon a question like this I have, or could 
have, any motive except that which should influence a 
man anxious to secure what he believes to be a great prin- 
cipie—that is, congressional non-interference -in al} the 
‘Territories, so far as the great question of slavery is con- 
cerned.” 

So spoke the father of this amendment repeal- 
ing the Missouri compromise; and that father was 
a Whig. But that is not all. Was that gentle- 
man alone? Did he alone of the Whigs codper- 
ate with the Senate in that policy? The evidence 
on that subject is likewise ample and conclusive. 
I call the attention of the House to the remarks 
of Mr. Badger, at that time the honorable Senator 
from the Old North State. Mr. Badger, in con- 
cluding the speech, said: 4 es 

ct Mr. President, T desire to say that, though I hold none 
of my southern friends on this floor responsible for the 
course of argument which I have offered, or any of the in- 


and f think I have their authority to say, that, with regard 
to the results to which I have come upon this measure, we 
all agree as one man—every southern Whig Senator. I 
wish that to be understood, that the position of gentlemen 
may not be mistaken because they have not yet had the 
opportunity of speaking or voting upon this bill”? 


Tt is true, Mr. Clerk, as the history of those 


days shows, that one Senator (Bell, of Tennessee] | 


afterwards withdrew from that position—an act | 
which gave rise, both in this House and the other, 
to no httle excitement. But, suffice it to say, that 
Mr. Badger spoke by authority. He said he had 
the authority of every Whig Senator; and that 
statement was made in the presence of Senator 
Bell himself. How did he obtain that authority? 
Why, the Whig Senators, it is known, had a cau- 
cus on the question, and adopted the line of policy 
to be pursued. During the period of that agita- 
tion, 1t happened that the old National Intelli- 
gencer—a paper which, with all its errors, I re- 
spect—took ground against the action of the Whig | 
party in the Senate. On that occasion Senators | 
took the conduct of the Intelligencer under their | 
consideration, and adopted the following resolu- 

tion: i 

& Resolved, That we disapprove the course of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer upon the Nebraska bill; and that, in 
our opinion, it does not truly represent the opinions of the 
Whig party of the South.” 

Sir, I ask gentlemen now how it is that we can 
be charged—the Democratic party—with the sole 
responsibility of the repeal of the Missouri com- 

romise? Docs it lie i the mouth of our old 
hig friends now to undertake to arraign the De- 
mocracy on this question anywhere, or under any 
circumstances? {£ could go on, and adduce evi- 
dence upon evidence in connection with this ques- 
tion, but Ido not deem it necessary. The evi- 
dence here is complete. But as various state- 
ments have gone forth to the country in former 
days, and no doubt still go forth on this subject, 
I propose to give the vote on this billin tabular 
form. 
The vote on the passage of the bill stood: 


f 

Tn the Senate. For. Against. | 

Northern Democr: 2 j 
6 Whigs.. . 6 

Southern Democrats l4 1 | 
“Whigs. oan 9 1 
Abolitionists 6... eee cee eee eee e eens assa = 3 

3 3 | 

a = | 

Inthe House. For, Against. | 

Northern Democrats... ccececseescenseen sed 43 l 
s Whigs... 48 
Southern Democrat 2 
© WHISS. eee cee eee HAAEST 7 
13 100 


It is curious that if the southern Whigs had | 


voted as a body against the bill, it would have | 


been lost; but they voted as a body for 
became a law. 


it, and it 
I hope, then, that whatever re- | 


sponsibility there may be for this measure, the |: 


Whigs and Democrats of the South will at least | 
be one in regard to the question. And I must be 
allowed to say in this connection, that I wasrather 
surprised to hear the gendeman from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Ginaer] say the other day that all con- 
curred now in denunciation of what is called the 
Lecompton bill. The gentleman is mistaken. 
The gentleman voted against the bill, but he need 
not lay the flattering unction to his soul that all 
concur with him. I will not go into that ques- 
tion, although it is cqually fruitful of vindication. 


In this connection, and with a view to illustrate 


| the subject, I beg leave to read the remarks of 


Mr. Hats, on the proposition to adopt the line of 
360 30’ in the Utah bill, and I give it as being the 
common sentiment of the North. 


“Mr. Hare. Iwish tosay a word as a reason why I shall 
vote against the amendment. I shall vote against 36° 30 
because I think there isan implication in it. [Laughter.] 
I will vote for 37° or 35° either, just as it is convenient; 
but it is idle to shut our eyes to the fact that here is an 
attempt in this bill—I will not say it is the intention of the 
mover—to pledge this Senate and Congress to the imaginary 
line of 36° 30’, because there are some historical recollec- 
tions connected with it in regard to this controversy about 
slavery. I will content myself with saying that I never 
will, by vote or speech, admit or submit to anything that 
may bind the action of our legislation here to make the 
parallel of 36° 30’ the boundary line between slave and free 
territory. And when J say that, I explain the reason why 
I go against the amendment.” 


Allow me to present a few extracts from papers 
and a few opinions of prominent men in reference 
to the South and slavery, as eminently illustra- 
tive and suggestive. 

The celébrated General James Watson Webb, 


of the Courier and Enquirer, one of the organs of 


the Republican party, and I believe the special 
organ of Senator Sewarp, publishes the following 
sentiments: 


“Tf we [meaning the Republicans] fall there, [at the 
ballot-box,} what theg? We will drive it [slavery] back, 
sword in hand; and,‘¥o help me God! believing that to be 
right, I am with them.” 


Here is a great organ of the Republican party, 
a paper of extensive influence and circulation, a 
paper of giant dimensions—a gentleman of trav- 
cled intelligence—this man, with great bravado, 
sends his papers abroad in the land, telling us 
that “We willdrive slavery back, sword in hand.”’ 

He do it? Iwill notdwell upon it, but I simply 
emphasize the word; and those who are fimilia 
with that gentleman will understand the might of 
the threat. , 

But Mr. Henny Wixson, who spoke upon this 
subject, in a speech in Boston, in 1855, said: 


& Send it abroad en the wings of the wind that I am 
committed, fully committed, committed to the fullest ex- 
tent, in favor of immediate and unconditional abolition 
of slavery, wherever it exists under the authority of the 
Constitution of the United States.” 


In a letter to Wendell Phillips, written on July 
20, 1855, the same WiLsown wrote: 


“ Let us remember that. more than three million of bonds- 
men, groaning under nameless woes, demand that we shall 
reprove each other, and that we labor for their deliverance.” 

* * * * * * * * k * 

& F tell you here to-night that the agitation of this ques- 
tion of human slavery will continue while the foot of a slave 
presses the soil of the Ainerican Republic.” 


In 1855, at a public meeting in Massachusetts, 
the following resolution was adopted: : 


Resolved, ‘That we should rejoice in a successful slave 
insurreetion in the South, and that in killing a slaveholder 
to obtain freedom, the slave is not guilty of any crime ; 
that the slavebolder should be made to dream of death in 
his sleep, and to apprehend death in his dish and tea-pot; 
that fire should mect him in his bed, and poison should meet 
him at the table.’ 


From Sewarn’s Ohio speech: 

“ It [slavery] can and must be abolished, and you and I 
must doit.’?  * a * t Correct your own error that 
slavery has constitutional guarantees which may not be re- 
leased, and ought not to be relinquished.” * a + 
« Youwill soon bring the parties of the country into an 
eflective aggression upon slavery.’* 


Governor Chase of Ohio. 


The following incident, related by a correspondent of the 
Huntsville (Alabama) Democrat, will afford our readers an 
opportunity of learning something of the kind feeling with 
which sleveholders are regarded by this precious Ohio Ab- 
olition official: 

Dear Sir: In compliance with your request, I furnish, 
briefiy, the particulars of an interview had by myself with 
s. P. Chase, Govermor of the State of Ohio, in regard to 


j emancipated slaves. 


Near the close of the winter of 1857, I visited Ohio at the 
instance of S. D. Cabiness, Esq., and Samuel C. Townsend, 
for the purpose of selecting a home for a number of slaves 
belonging tothe e of Samuel Townsend, deceased, and 
who, according to his last will, were to be liberated and 
settled in some free State. Having letiers to several dis- 
tinguished gentlemen in Cincinnati, mainly of the clergy 
and the bar, and having made their acquaintance, I ob- 
tained {rom them letters to other inteligent and influential 
citizens in different portions of the State. 

Among many others, I had letters to his Excellency Gov- 
emor S. P. Chase. J called on him among the first men, 
after my arrival in Columbus, believing, from what J had 
learned of him from others, who knew him well, that he 
would take a deep interest in the matter of my mission, and 
that, owing to his thorough acquaintance with the physical 
and moral developments of the State generally, he would 
be found an efficient friend of those T represented. J was 
received by the Governor with apparent cordiality, and re- 
ceived from him much information in regard to the various 
negro schools, colonies, &c., in the State. But, to my utter 
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astonishment, Governor Chase closed his conversation on 
the subject by remarking, with emphasis, that “ for his part, 
he would rather never see another free negro set his foot 
upon Ohio soil.” Iasked his reason. « Beeause,” said 
he, “ their moral influence is degrading.” I then remarked 
that it appeared to me a “ glaring inconsistency, in him and 
others in Ohio, to love our southern slaves so much as to 
desire their freedom and clamor for their emancipation, 
and yet hate them so much as to be unwilling to allow them 
a home in their own State; especially so since, by the ex- 
isting laws in the slave States, the negro cannot be liberated 
and remain where he is.” He replied: ‘TI do not wish the 
slave emancipated because I love him, but because I hate 
his master-—! hate slavery—I hate a man that will own a 
slave.?? 

The above statements, Mr. Editor, are at your disposal. 

Yours, truly, WM. D. CHADICK. 


“There is really no union now between the North and 
the South ; and he believed no two nations upon the carth 
entertain feelings of more bitter rancor towards each other 
than these two nations of the Republic. ‘The only falva- 
tion of the Union, therefore, was to be found in dividing it 
entirely from all taint ofslavery.?*—Senator TVade.—Repub- 
lican (Ohio) Leader. 


_ Mr. Adams, in a letter written to the Aboli- 
tionists of Pittsburg, on the subjcct of anti-slavery 
societies, said: 


“On the subject of abolition, abolition socictics, anti- 
slavery socicties, or the liberty party, T have never becn a 
member of any of them. But, in opposition to slavery, i 
gous far as any of these; my sentiments, I believe, very 
nearly accord with theirs. That slavery will be aboli hed 
in this country, and throughout the world, f firmly believe. 
Whether it shall be done peaceably or by blood, God only 
knows; but it will be accomplished, I have no doubt ; and, 
by whatever way, I say Jet it come.” 


I have given you, gentlemen, the opinions of 
your public men, Among them will be found a 
statement of the opinions of Governor Chase, of 
Ohio, of the frec negro and the slave owner, by 
Mr. William B. Chadick, of Huntsville, Ala- 
bama. 

And, sir, if I mstake not, the present Governor, 
or Governor elect, of Ohio, proclaimed broadly 
and boldly in his canvass that the fugitive slave 


law should not be exccuted within the limits of 
that State if he was elected, that he would invoke 
the whole power of the State authority to prevent 
the execution of that act of Congress, Can it 
be expected that we should close our cars to such 
insults and defamations, or shutour cyes against 
such aggressions? 

But, sir, the most pregnant and alarming doc- 
trine that has been deliberately put. forth to the 
country, is to be found in the speech of Governor 
Srwarn, at Rochester, on the 25th of October, 
1858, It is a speech which was carefully pre- 
pared, voluntarily and without necessity deliv- 
ered to an audience assembled to hear him. He 
occupied a large space in the publiceyc. Ee was 
deemed a man of wisdom and ability., Ife had 
troops of friends. He possessed great power over 
the passions and conclusions of men. The public į 
mind was greatly excited on Kansas affairs; and 
the opportunity was a glorious one to soothe ex- 
isting excitement, and rouse up that love of union 
without which it is in vain to hope for its preser- 
vation, Letus see how he performed the noble | 
and glorious duty which lay so invitingly before 
him. In the speech to which F have referred, he 
says: 

& Our country is a theater, which exhibits, in full opera- 
ront political sy ms; the one rest- 

le or stave labor, the other on the 


& You need not be told now that the slave system is the 
older of the two, and that once it was univ L 

«The emancipation of our OWD ancestors, Caucasians 
and Europeans, as they were, hardly dates beyond a period 
of five hundred years. 

“<The two systems arc at once perceived to be incon- 
gruous, they are incompatibic. They never have perma- 
nently existed together in one country, and they never 
can.” i 

Tt is difficult to read the above statement, with 
which Mr. Sewarp opens his speech, with pa- 
tience. He was surrounded by an audience of 
free laborers. It was a devilish conceit of his, to 
impress such an audicnet with the idea that “the 
white laboring man, whether native or forcigner, 
is not enslaved only because he cannot, as yet, 
be reduccd to bondage.’? But “the two systems 
are at once perceived to be incongruous, they are 


; 
l 


incompatible. They never have permanently cx- 


isted together in one country, and they never 
can.” And why not? Cannot free labor exist 
in New York, and slave labor exist in Virginia? 
The two systems may be incongruous; but how 
are they incompatible? They cannot exist to- 
gether—that is, slave labor in Virginia destroys 
| free labor in New York; and frec labor in New 
York destroys slave labor in Virginia! What 
absurdity! But the two systems exist in Vir- 
ginia. ‘They are not found either incongruous 
or incompatible, but have existed there since 1620. 
Not exist together! Look to Judea: there we 
see the master race engaged in the trades, hus- 


exist there for centurics? In Greece the two sys- 
tems prevailed throughout ages. And in Rome, 
for over twelve centuries, with some forty million 
of slaves, the systems prevailed, and, with the 
exception of ten bloody insurrectious, in harmony 
and success. J think imperial Rome, on one oc- 
casion, when reduced to the greatest distress, sent 
some of her noblest citizens to select Cincinnatus 
to take command of her armies. They found 
| him at his plow, tilling his petty farm of forty 
acres; and I have seen a fine painting of the noble 
scene, in which the messengers arc represented 
as disclosing thcir mission; and Cincinnatus, 
hearkcning to the eall of his country, is seen un- 
harnessing his team of oxen from the plow, as it 
stands in the furrow. Did the Senator never 
hear of this noble, inspiring incident? It is 
taught down South in our schools, to excite in 
our boys a love of noble and patriotic sentiments 

He proceeds: 

“The slave States, without law, at the last national elec- 
tion, successfully forbade, within their own limits, even the 
casting of votes for a candidate for Presidentof the United 
States supposed to be favorable to the establishment of the 
free system in the new States.” 

I give this extract to deny it. No one was de- 
nied the rightof suffrage. None. Butit was well 
known that the Black Republican party, confident 
of carrying the Jast presidential election, did not 
wish to be embarrassed with southern support, 
even could they have obtained it. 

Speaking of our railroad improvements as ap- 
proximating rapidly, he procecds: 

& Shall I tell you what this collision means? They who 
think that it is accidental, unnecessary, the work of inter- 
oxted or fauatical agitators, and therefore ephemeral, mis- 
take the altogether. ftis an irrepressible ¢onflict þe- 
tween opposing and enduring forces, it means thatthe Uni- 
ted States must aud will, either sooner or later, become 
either entirely a slaveholding nation, or entirely a free-fabor 
nation. Kitherthe cotton and rice fields of South Carolina 
and the sugar plantations of Louisiana will ultimately be 
tilled by frec labor, and Charleston and New Orleans be- 
come marts for legiti merchandise alone, or etse the 
rye and wheat fields of Me nusetts and New York must 
again be surrendered by their farmers to slave cniture and 
to the production of slaves, and Boston and New York be- 
come once more markets for trade in*he bodics and souls 
of men.” 

Can any one believe, for an instant, that Mr. 
Srwarp entertains the smallest idea that an at- 
tempt ever will be madc to introduce slave labor 
into the free States, much more that it can ever 
be accomplished? But, if not, then the cotton 
and vice fields of South Carolina, and the sugar 
plantations of Louisiana will ultimately be tilled 
by free labor.” Does he mean by the free negro ? 
| Fhen he knowsit never wibedone. ‘Phe thrift- 
| Jess condition of that class of population through- 


| maica, &c., leave no room for speculation or doubt. 
By free white labor? Alas for our race when its 
necessities compel it to seek its living in the rice 
| swamps and the cotton and sugar plantations of 
| the South. ‘Then, indeed, it will have become 
the slave of a master—without a throb, withouta 
tear for human suffering; a master hard, inexor- 
able, and exacting—the money of the country. Tic 
proceeds: 

“Our forefathers regarded the existence of the servile 
system in so many of the States with sorrow aud shame, 
which they openly confessed, and they looked upon the 
collision between them, which was then just revealing 
itself, and which we 
favor and hope. They knew that either the one or the 
| other system must exclusively prevail.” 

I have heretofore sufficiently exposed the dis- 
| ingenuous misstatements of this paragraph. But 
yet, I will add that it is a well-known historical 


reecived the sanction of the Federal convention 
without the guarantees for the protection of sla- 
very which it conlaius, : 


bandry, fisheries, &c. Did not the two systems } 


out the Union and the world; the melancholy | 
i| results of the experiments in St. Domingo, Ja- 


are now accustomed to deplore, with | 


truth, that the Constitution never would have: 
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‘would bring upon the country. 


Again, he says: 

« But the very nature of these modifications fortifies my 
position that the fathers knew that the two systems contd 
not endure within the Union, and expected. that ‘within a 
short period slavery would disappear forever. Moreover, 
in order that thesc modifications might not altogether de- 
feat their grand design of a Republic maintaining universal 
equality, they provided that two thirds of the States might: 
amend the Constitution.” er ¥ r 


Strange logic this. Our ‘ fathers knew thatthe 
two systems could not endure within the Union, 
and expected that within a short period slavery 
would disappear forever.” And yet, as if to em- 
barrass, if not to prevent such a result, the Con= 
stitution- provides that its guarantees for slavery. 
shall not be changed or expunged except by the 
vote of three fourths of the States of the Union; 
not two thirds, as stated by the gentleman. 

He says: 

“The strife and contentions concerning slavery, which 
gently-disposed persons do habitually deprecate, is nothing 
nore than the ripening of the conflict which the fathers 
themselves not only thus regarded with favor, but which 
they may be said to have instituted? 

I have sufficiently exposed this paragraph; but 
will remark that, so far from our fathers having 
« instituted” this “conflict,” they deliberately, 
and by the most carefully-prepared provisions, 
guarded against it; and then, to prevent them from 
being lightly disturbed, solemnly agreed that those 
provisions should not be disturbed, except by the 
concurring vote of three fourths of all-the States. 

Again: p bait 

“ fiis not to be denied, however, that thus far the course 
of that contest has not been according to their humane, an- 
ticipations and wishes. In the ficld of Federal politics, sla- 
very, deriving unlooked-for advantages from commercial 
changes, and energies unforeseen trom the facilities of com- 
bination between members of the slaveholding class, and 
between that class and other property classes, early rallied, 
and has at length made a stand, not merely to retain. its 
original defensive position, but to extend its way through- 
oui the whole Union. Jt is certain that the slaveholding 
class of American citizens indulge this high ambition, and 
they derive encouragement for it from the rapid and cffect- 
ive political successes which they have already obtained, 
‘The plan of operation is this: By continued appliances: of 
patronage, and threats of disunion, they will keep a major- 
ity favorable to th designs in the Senate, where each 
State has an equal representation: 'Through that majority 
they will defeat, as they best can, the admision of frec 
States, and secure the admission of slave States. Under 
the protection of the judiciary, they will, on the principle 
of the Dred Scott ease, carry slavery into all the ‘Territo- 
ries of the United States now existing, and hereafter’ to be 
organized. By the action of the President and the Senate, 
using the treaty-makibg power, they will annex foreign 
slaveholding States. Ina favorable conjuncture they will 
induce Congress to repeal the act of 1808, which prohibits 
the foreign slave trade, and so they wiilimport from Africa, 
at the cost of only $20 a head, slaves cnough to fill up the 
interior of the continent. Thus relatively increasing the 
number of slave States, they will allow no amendment to 
the Constitution prejudicial to their interest 5 and so, hav- 
ing permanently established their power, they expect the 
Federal judiciary to nullify all State laws which hall in- 
terfere with internal or forcign commerce in slaves. When 
the free States shall be sufficiently demoralized to tolerate 
these designs, they reasonably conclude that slavery will 
be accepted by those States themselves. J shall not stop 
to show bow Speedy or how complete would be the ruin 
whieh the accomplishment of these slaveholding schemes 
For one, £ shoul not re- 
main in the country to test the sad experiment. Having 
spent my miuthood, though not my whole life, in a free 
State, no aristocracy of any kind, much less an aristocracy 
of slaveholders, shall ever make tbe laws of the Jand in 
which (shall be content to liv Having seen the society 
around meuni uly engaged in agriculture, manufacture, 
and trade, whieh were innocent and beneficent, 1 shalt 
never he a devizen of a State where mon and women are 
reared as cattle, and boughtand wold as merchandise, When 
wil day shail come, and all further effort at resistance 

mpossible, then, if there shall be no better hope 
emption than L can now foresee, T shall say with 


for r 
Franklin, while looking abroad over the whole carth fora 
new and more congenial home—‘ Where Liberty dyvells, 


ther 


He here says that slavery “ early rallied,”” ‘to 
extend its sway throughout the whole Union,” 
and by various appliances he preceeds to show 
how slavery will extend its sway over the whole 
Union. Ofal the perversions of fact, truth, his- 
tory, and argumentation, this is the most remark- 
able. Itis notorious, and to none better known 
than to Mr. Sewano, that the slavcholding States 
have always been ina minority,and the majority 
against them is yearly becoming larger and larger. 
I have met nowhere an aitswer so complete to the 
charge which Mr. Sewanp has made, and which 
is repeated habitually by the. Black Republicans, 
as that which follows: ; 

& PASTE THIS IN YOUR waT.—The following table which 
(says the Journal of Commerce) has been prepared to show 
the apportionment of Representatives in Congress from 1812 
to 1852 among. the free and slave. States, should be pasted 
in the hat of every Demoerat,so that when a * freedom 


è is my, country.’ 7? 


"w 
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shrieker’ talks about the ‘ growing and overpowering influ- |; 
ence of the slave power,’ as all of them do every time they 
talk, he can take off his hat and politcly show the disciple 
of Giddings, Greeley, & Co., that he is slightly mistaken : 
Free States. 
1811. 1822. 
New Hampshire......... 6 


1832. 1842. 1852. 
5 4 


Massachusetts .. +20 13 12 10 10 | 
Vermont.........- T 5 5 4 3 
Rhode Island. DE 2 2 2 2 
Connecticut... ~7 6 6 5 5 
New York...... i 34 40 34 33 
New Jersey....... ~ 6 6 6 5 5 
Pennsylvania ..... +23 26 28 23 25 
Ohio’... 6 14 19 21 21 
Maine . - T 8 7 6 
Indiana - 3 7 10 l 
Hlin ne - 1 3 7 9 
Michigan .. ae ` - - 3 4 
Wisconsin, ......e00- - - - - 3 
Jowa. - - - - 1 
California., - - = - 2 
Total. ccs eccceceeceeee 93. 123 141 135 148 

Slave States. 

1811, 1822. 1832. 1842 1852. 
Delaware.... š 1 1 1 1 
Maryland.. seseo 9 8 6 5 
Virginia....... 22 Qh 15 13 
North Carolina 13 13 9 8 
South Carolina 9 9 7 6 
Georgia. .. 7 9 8 8 
Kentucky . 12 13 10 10 
‘Tennessee. 9. 13 l1 lu 
Alabama .. - 2 5 7 7 
i ppi - 1 2 4 5 
Louisiana .... - 3 3 4 4 
Missouri... .- 1 2 5 7 
sas teem - - 9 
T - - 2 
Florida vice. cere eee eens — - - - 1 
Tossers eits 79 99 87 90 

Difference in favor of the 

E a E EAR E 35 42 48 53 

'The majority 1s now fifty-seven, and in the next 


House of Representatives the non-slaveholding 
States will have morc than two-thirds of that body. 
What “appliances of patronage” then, are at the 
command of slavery? How is a minority to ob- 
tain “a majority??? How can a minority defeat 
“the admission of free States, and secure the 
admission of slave States??? &c. Never! Sla- 
very cannot hope to succeed in “ the free States”? 
until they “shall be sufficiently demoralized to 
tolerate these designs.” And, full of sadness at 
the melancholy prospect before him, he gloomily 
proclaims, “Tor one, I should not remain in the 
country to test the sad experiment;”’ but “while 
looking abroad over the whole carth for a new and 
more congenial home,” I shall say with Frank- 
lin, “where liberty dwells, there is my country.”’ 
What wretched, shameful hypocrisy is this! How 
utterly beneath contempt! 

In 1838, when Mr. Sewarn wasa candidate for 
the ofice of Governor of New York, there was a 
law in the State protecting the rights of masters 
in their slaves while in transitu. Phe question 
was put to him, to know if he was in favor of its 
continuance, to which he promptly answered in 
the affirmative. In his reply, he said: 

“But, gentlemen, being desirous to be entirely candid in 
this communication, it is proper to say that I am not con- 
vinced that it would be cither wise, expedient, or humane 
to declare to our fellow-citizens of the southern and south- 
western States that, ifthey travel to or from, or pass through 
the State of New York, they shail not bring with them tlre 
attendants whom custom or education or babit may hay 
rendered necessary to them. f have not been able to d 
cover any good object to be obiained by such an act of j 
inhospltality.?? 

In some ten years, and perhaps less, we hear 
him proclaiming to the people of Ohio. “ We 
can abolish slavery, and ycu and I must doit.” | 
And now we see him speaking of the “ irrepressi- į 
ble conflict” calmly, as if n ordinary matter, ut- | 
terly falsifying the truths of history, imputing 
motives and charging designs never entertained, 
¢X pressing opinions as to the probability ofresults 
which he knows are philesophically and phys- 
ically impossible. “Oh! shame, where is thy 
blush??? 

What do the Abolitionists say upon this sub- 
ject? [know that Helper in his book draws a 
distinction between the Abolitionists and Repub- 
licans; that the Republican is the tadpole, in the 
infancy of development, and the Abolitionist the 
full-grown frog. That is the distinction which 
he draws; and, sir, just as certain as the shadow 
follows the substance which creates it, so certainly 
will this tadpole, unless crushed out by the patri- 


ar aa 


otic intelligence of the American people, grow into 


the Abolition frog. To show in what character 
the Republican party is held by the Abolitionists, 
those who surely must know them, let us see what 
the Boston Liberator says? That is Garrison’s 
paper—the organ of that man so warmly eulogized 
by Senator Winson, of Massachusetts. Says the 
Liberator: 


‘t The Republican party is molding public sentiment in 
the right direction for the specific work the Abolitionists 
are striving to accomplish, namely, the dissolution of the 
Union, and the abolition of slavery throughout the land.?? 


Yes, gentlemen, and I beg it may be remem- 
bered that the avowed object of Abolitionism is 


“to promote the dissolution of this Union, and the 


abolition of slavery throughout the land. Yes, 
sir, “ the Republican party is molding public sen- 
timent in the right direction for the specific work 
the Abolitionists are striving to accomplish.” 
Here is the testimonial of one who knows. Here 
is the testimony of one who is indorsed by a Sen- 
ator of the United States. Wendell Phillips, to 
the same purpose, says: 

« There is merit in the Republican party. Itis this: It 
is the first sectional party ever organized in this country. 
It is the North arrayed against the South. ‘The first crack 
in the iceberg is visible; you will yet hear it go with a 
crack through the center.” 

Here Wendell Phillips hails the action of the 
Republican party as leading to that consumma- 
tion so much desired. 

I ask this House, if these successive demon- 
strations of public opinion from the highest sources 
are not of the most unfriendly character? I ask 
whether they do not compel us to the conviction 
that we are to be the victims of a vindictive and 
destructive effort which, it is feared, will have no 
ending until this Union is dissolved ? 

I have then, Mr. Clerk, followed this whole 
question of savay in skeleton form, it is true, 

J 


from its solemn adjustment in the Federal Con- 
stitution tothe present hour. Lask,if 1 have not 
stated matters enough, with many others which 
my time will not allow me to cnumerate, to excite 
the wrath of the South, and to arouse our vigi- 
lance, and indeed to make us distrustful of those 
with whom it was expected we would live on terms 
of cordiality and affection. Atthis time, and under 
such circumstances, on Sunday night, the 16th 
of October last, John Brown, with his confed- 
erates, stealthily moved into the little town of 
Harper’s Ferry. He made no noise, quietly cap- 
tured those persons with whom he chanced to meet, 
took possession of the public armory, which was 
wholly unprotected, and took many of the work- 
raen of the public workshops prisoners, as they 
severally repaired on Monday morning to their 
daily toil. Under the circumstances, this achieve- 
ment was only remarkable for its audacity. The 
news, however, Pon took wings. Early on Mon- 
day morning it reached Charlestown, ten miles 
off. The Jefferson Guards were promptly ordered 
under arms, and by half past eleven o%clock on 
Monday, had reached Larper’s Ferry, which 
place was completely invested by noon; between 
three and four o’clock, p. m., although in the 
midst of a severe storm, three fourths of the in- 
vaders had been killed and wounded and taken 
prisoners,and Brown and the remnant of his party 


drivenintothearmory. Thenitwas, that Brown | 


sent out a flag with a proposition, which was de- 
clined, but which brought night, and with night 
came the United States marines. Colonel Lee, 
in command of the marines, for the same reasons 
which had influenced the volunteers, postponed all 
further attack until the folowing morning, Tucs- 
day. In truth, the work in cifect was ended on 
Monday. Yet, see how the North recites the 
case: 

«Mr. Philips. For this is the testimony of every inan 
at Charlestown and Harper’s Ferry; for there was not a 
man in all Virginia who Jooked in the face of John Brown 
who was not melted into adiniration of the man and his 
motives. But Iwas trying to trace him. In the 
he said: f With twenty men J can take posse 
southern town and keep it for twenty-four ho 
shall let the slaves know it, and they can come to me if 
they wish.’ He did its he took possession of Harper’s 
Ferry, and held it from Sunday night to Monday night, un- 
attacked. He collected some thirty slaves there, and si: 
teen of them stand to-day safe from the vulture of thirty 
States, under the shelter of the English flag in Canada. 
{Prolonged applause.] That is something. Well, then, he 
stood there unchecked. On Monday night, at ten o’clock, 
he was the master of the State of Virginia. On Tuesday 
morning two Virginia companies arrived in his vicinity, 
looked into the faces of these twenty-two northern men, 
and what did they do? Why, according to a Maryland colo- 
nel, who deseribed the scene to a friend of mine, they ran 
until they got to the tavern, and they would have got under 


the beds if it had been necessary. 
groans. 

“The same stranger in the audience. That is a lie. 

“Well, now, I am going on with the account. John 
Brown stood there on Tuesday morning until the Martins- 
burg company made the first assault and were repulsed. 
What followed? Sixteen of your agents, marines, selling 
their bodies to your service for eight or ten dollars a month, 
approached. He had conquered Virginia, and held her 
undcr his foot. [Hisses and applause.] Well, if he had 
not, why did not she send him away? [Applause and 
laughter.] There he had stood thirty-six bours. The tele- 
graph had flashed the news over half of Virginia, Three 
companies had approached twenty-two men, and had been 
repulsed. That cannot be excepted to, for itis the fact. 
if they had not run away, they would have been driven 
away. [Hisses and applause.] The United States marines 
approached. Now stopa moment. Suppose they had not 
approached. Suppose the United States, in the shape of 
your agents, had not approached him. Say that as a mat- 
ter of bullets his enterprise wasa failure. Suppose he had 
stood there Tuesday morning without your interference, 
and fifty black men from the northern counties of Virginia 
and Maryland, and from’ Pennsylvania, where black men 
shoot slave hiumters as in Louisiana—suppose they had 
joined him, and he had had seventy-five men instead of 
the twenty-two--my impression is that he would have 
gone down to Richmond and--pardoned Governor Wise. 
[Laughter, applause, and hisses.} Yes, my impression is, 
that if the Union had not faced John Brown, and he had 
had another twelve hours to gather about him the colored 
men of northern Virginia and southern Pennsylvania, he 
would have marched over the State. 

“Stranger, You know better than that.” 

I repeat that, in one hour after the news reached 
Charlestown, the Jefferson Guards were under 
arms, and, by half past eleven o’clock, they were 
at Harper’s Ferry, having had to travel on foot 
some ten miles. In three and a half hours after 
that, in the midst of a storm of rain, not only had 
the place been thoroughly and completely in- 
vested, but three fourths of these marauders had 
been killed, captured or taken. Nota slave, not 
a white man had joined John Brown; and the few 
he took embraced every opportunity to escape. 
| Not one escaped to the free States, much less six- 
teen, as stated in the above extract. 

After the capture of Brown and his party, they 
were placed in the hands of the civil authorities, 
and proceeded against according to law. No hasty 
and unusual step was taken. And, when sen- 
tenced, the day fixed for his execution was post- 
poned over thirty days. Never were criminals 
treated with greater kindness. John Brown him- 
self so testified. But that is not all. Previous to 
proceeding to his execution, Brown exccuted his 
will, and made his jailor and the sheriff the ex- 
ecutors to carry out that will. I mention these 
things simply to vindicate Virginia against the 
aspersions of public opinion in the North. 

he following is the true last will and testament 

of Old John Brown, ‘revoking all others,” as 

ublished in the papers, copied from the original 

in the Charlestown jail, with Brown’s own pen, 
&e.: 

{, John Brown, a prisoner, now in the prison of Charles- 
town, Jefferson county, Virginia, do hereby make and or- 
dain this as my Jast will and testament. 

I will and direct that all my property, being personal 
property, which is scattered about in the States of Virginia 
and Maryland, should be carefully gathered up by mry ex- 
ecutor, hereafter appointed, and disposed of to the hest ad- 
vantage, and the proceeds thereof paid over to my beloved 
| wife, Mary A. Brown. 

Many of these articles arc not of a warlike character, and 
F trust as to such and all other property that I may be en- 
titled to, that my rights and the rights of my family may be 
respected, 
| And lastly, I hereby appoint Sheriff John W. Campbell 
! executor of this, my last will, hereby revoking all others. 
Witness my hand and seal, this 2d day of December, 
| 1859. JOHN BROWN, [sean] 


Siened, sealed, and declared to be the true last will of 
Jolm Brown, in our presence, who attested the same athis 
request, in his presence and in the presence of each other. 

JOIN AVIS, 
ANDREW HUNTER. 


[Applause, hisses, and 


Codicil.—f wish my friends, James W. Campbell, sheriff, 
and John Avis, jailor, asa return for their kindness, each 
, to have a Sharpo’s rifle of those belonging to me, or if no 
: rifle can be had, then each a pistol. 
| Witness my hand and seal, this 2d day of December, 
| 1859. JOHN BROWN, [sEau.] 
| Signed, sealed, &c., same as above. 


i| [here drop this subject as I know the Repre- 


sentative of that district will do it justice hereaf- 
ter, but I decmeditright to correct the statements 
which were abroad in the land, thus far. 

Well, under this state of things I ask this House 
what were we to expect? A generous and indig- 
nant uprising of the whole land against this atro- 
cious movement—an atrocious movement which 
filled us not with alarm, but with amazement. I 


i| ask if it has been reccived by the country in that 
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spirit? I have abundant material which I will 
publish which will show that so far from the 
moral and patriotic sentiment of the country rising 
up and trampling under foot this atrocious ag- 
gression, the northern country have united in 
doing the man honor, by the ringing of bells, by 
indulging in lectures and sermons on the subject, 
by large assemblages of people, and by running 
a parallel between John Brown and Christ, in 
which he was placed higher than Christ himsclf. 

«Tue Execution and irs Errscrs.—The manner in 
which popular feeling has manifested itself at the North 
with regard to Brown’s execution, proves the wisdom of 
his own remark, when he said he could in no way so well 
serve the cause be had at heart as by hanging for it. We 
do not so much allude to the outward manifestations of 
respect for his name and memory—the devotion of the hour 
of his death to prayer in a great number of churches, the 
tolling of bells in many towns, the firing of minute-guns 
in others—though these have, in themselves, a marked sig- 
nificance—as to the pity which every one whose pity is 
worth having, has openly expressed for the old man’s fate, 
the sympathy which almost every one seemed glad to avow 
for his simple and manly virtues, and the silence with 
which, for the sake of those virtues, the faults and follies 
of a wild and wayward life have been covered almost by 
the whole community. 

“The death of a criminal on the gallows, of whom half 
the nation speaks tenderly, and whose last hours the prayers 
and fastings of many thousands of sincere religious men 
have sought to hallow, is certainly not an incident to'be 
dismissed with newspaper paragraphs. 

«Ee has been dismissed from the bar, with his judgment 
indeed impeached, but with no weightier condemnation of 
his acts than that they were marked by folly. Jn war all 
is folly which does not succeed: the rule is harsh, perhaps, 
but necessary. Napoleon said Leonidas was no doubt a 
very fine fellow, but ‘he let himself be turned at ‘I'her- 
mopyle’ Virginia, to be sure, thinks Brown morc a knave 
than fool; but in this matter the Virginians bear much the 
game relation to him, in the eyes of the world at large, that 
Francis Joseph bears to Kossuth. A large part of the civ- 
ilized public will, as a large part of the world does already, 
lay on his tomb the honors of martyrdom, and while those 
honors remain there, his memory will be more terrible to 
slavcholder an his living presence could ever have been 3 


because it will bring reeruits to his cause who would never -i 


have served under his banner while he was wielding carnal 
weapons. 


« ifall these be facts, they are no doubt unpleasant facts 


for every one who has the future welfare of his country at j 


heart to contemplate. 
for trying to hide. 

“It is, therefore, we think, a sign, not of national de- 
cline, but of growth in all the real elements of national 

reatness that sorrowing hundreds of thousands should have 

een found to overlook this man’s errors in admiration for 
his heroism, for his fortitude, and for his hatred of oppres- 
sion. Itis to such qualities ae these, and not a holy horror 
of mere disorder, that we owe our existence as a nation ; 
and when the day comes in which no man will be tound 
in America to ery bravo! when he sees them, our final ex- 
tinction will not be very far distant. ?—New York Evening 
Post, (Republican,) December 3. 

The following are extracts from a villainous 
and treasonable discourse recently pronounced in 
the Unitarian Church, of Dover, New Hamp- 
shire, by the Rev. Edwin M. Wheelock, to a 
large and approving congregation: 


e No, it is not true that the conflict of Harper’s Ferry is 
the’ beginning of a civil war. ‘That would be like saying 
that the capture of Yorktown was the beginning of the 
Revolutionary struggle. ‘The meaning of that new sign is 
this: Freedom, for tem years weakly standing on the de- 
fensive, and for ten yeurs defeated, has now become the 
assailant, and bas now gained the victory. The Bunker 
Hill of our second Revolution has been fought, and the 
second Warren has paid the glorious forfeit of his life.” 
< * w egf an honest expression of the wishes of the 


But that is certainly not a reason 


North could be taken to-morrow, John Brown would be || 


Presidency, and he 
* x “Editors 
for 


the people’s candidate for the next 
would receive a million votes??? * 
and politicians call Brown mad—and so he is to them ; 
he has builded his manly life 
years upon the faith and fear of God—a thing which editors 
and politicians, from the time of Christ till now, have al- 
ways counted as full proof of insanity. One such man 
makes total depravity impossible, and proves that Ameri- 
can greatness died not with Washington. The gallows 
from which he ascends into Heaven will be in our politics 
what the cross is in our religion—the sign and symbol of 
supreme self-devotedness; and from his sacrificial blood 
the temporal salvation of four milions of people shall yet 
spring. On the second day of December he is to be stran- 


gled ina southem prison tor obeying the Sermon on the | 


Mount. But to be hanged in Virginia ts like being cruci- 
fied in Jerusalem—it is the last tribute which sin pays to 
virtue.” 

Boston, December 12, 1859. 

Sm: In the Now York Herald of the Sth instant you 
are reported as having spoken in the United States Senate 
Chamber on the preceding day, as follows? , 

“He (Mr. Fessenpen] represented the publie sentiment 
of his State, and he had not met the first man of any party 
or sect who had not denounced the act of Brown and his 
associates as criminal in the highest degrec, and deserving 
of death; and this, he ventured to assert, was the almost 
universal sentiment of the people of the free States. He 
made these remarks to show he was not to be put upon the 
defensive about this matter.” 

Now, sir, presuming that you have been correctly re- 
ported, I ask, how can you make such a statement as the 
above in the face and eyes ofthe real facts? Can you name 
the first individual member of your Black Republican party 


of more than three-score | 


in New England who has ever denounced the act of John 
Brown as “deserving death?” 1f so, I challenge you to 
give it tothe public. In this Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, I further challenge you to name the first newspaper 
of your party (the Boston Journal excepted) which has ever 
reprobated his crime. That paperdid, ona single occasion, 
declare his course to be “ bad—nothing but bad 3”? but, after 
being taunted therefor by the Boston Atlas and Bee, the ac- 
credited organ of Governor Banks was compelled to take 
back what it had said, and now declares that the punishment 
of Brown will be a ‘blot upon the escutcheon of Virginia !? 
Do you not, sir, take the Journal and read it daily as regularly 
as you take your breakfast. Have you not perused, in your 
copy of the Boston Journal, the report of the prayer of Rev. 
Rollin. H. Neale, pastor of ouc of the largest Baptist soci- 
eties in this city, at the John Brown sympathy meeting held 
in Tremont Temple, where some two thonsand of your 
brother Black Republicans had assembled? Have you never 
read this, sir? &% 

“We pray, oh God, that Thou wilt be with us on the 
present occasion ; guide us in the proceedings of the pres- 
ent mecting. We pray especially for him who has so €x- 
tensively excited the public sympathy and approbation. We- 
render thanks to Thee for the noble spirit of generosity and 
of fidelity and of bravery which he has manifested, and his 
deep sympathy with the oppressed. We thank Thee that 
he is sustained in the present trying hour by a conscious- 
ness of having acted in accordance with his sense of obli- 
gation to God; and we pray thathe may be sustained to the 
fast. May he-enjoy the lightof Thy presence and ‘Thy sus- 
taining power, and a hope full of immortality, looking for- 
ward to a world where there is no sin, no suffering, no op- 
pression of any kind.” . 

Again, have you never read the language used at the 
same meeting by Rev. J. M. Manning, assistant pastor of 
the “ Old South,” the oldest, largest, and most influential 
Orthodox Congregational Society in this city? lt was re- 
ported in the same paper, as follows: 

“f could not have advised him (Brown) to it, and yet, 
now that the event has taken place, E stand before it won- 
dering and, admiring, [applause,] remembering that it is 
something which he has been revolving in his mind for 
years, until his soul has become possessed with this idea. 
He says be is not insane. T believe he is a good map, and 
has been doing that which he thought was right; and the 
only explanation which F can give now is, that he has been 
the instrument of Providence in this. The distinguished 
speaker who is to follow me (Ralph Waldo Emerson) would 
call it destiny; Lsboutd prefer tocall it God, my Heavenly 
Father, who has used this man, Jobn Brown, as his sword 
to inflict a wound on the slave power. Whatever we may 
say of it, he has been possessed by some higher power than 
maws power. As l view it, he is God’s finger going forth 
in the halls of the great modern Belshazzar, and writing over 
against the wall those mysterious and appalling words at 
which the monarch trembles and tums pale on his throne.” 

To Hon. WILLIAM P. FESSENDEN, 

Senator from the State of Maine. 

As said Senator Hamuy, so said Senator 
Wane, of Ohio. He said: 

« And here T will say before I pass from this branch of 
the subject, that in my intercourse with all the people who 
knew old John Brown, in my intercourse with all the men 
who have sympathized with him in his last. trial, I have 


| never yet heard of a man, woman, or child, that stood forth 


as a justifier of his raid upon Virginia, Ifthe people sym- 
pathized with a felon upon the gallows, anybody would 
know Without inquiry that it was no ordinary case. Our 
people do not sympathize with crime; but they do feck 
those emotions which are elicited by those traits of hero- 
ism that characterized this leader during the whole course 
of his life, and shone most conspicuously in bis death.” 

One of the most alarming evidences of the de- 
moralization of public sentiment is the higher law 
doctrine of Mr. Sewarv. The influence of his 
name js spreading the fatal heresy. Virginia is 
wrong for executing John Brown, because he 
thoughthe wasright, although Virginia denounced 
his act as wrong: 

“Mr. Phillips. If the audience request an answer, my 
answer is this: So God made him when he made him a 
man. Every human being is bound to judge the righteous- 
ness of a Jaw before he obeys it. [Applause.] If his con- 
science. tells him it is unrighteous, he has no right to obey 
it. [A Voice. How isitwith a criminal?] Jobn Brown had 


| a rightto judge of the slave laws of Virginia on this account. 


«Mr. Cheever. Two hundred years ago, after the com- 
pleted action of Oliver Cromwell and the regicides, John 
Milton took his pen, and in his work on the Tenure of 


| Kings and Magistrates, proved that it is lawful and right to 


eall to account a tyrant or a wicked king, and to put him to 
death. On the same principle, but with still greater power 
of demonstration, would John Milton have approved John 
Brown’s effort to deliver an enslaved race in these United 


| States from the cruelty of a tyrannical and wicked Gav- 


ernment. [Applause and hisses for some time.] 

« Under the Constitution of the United States, and by the 
word of God, John Brown had a perfect rigut to proclaim 
Jiberty to the enslaved and to labor for their deliverance. 
[Loud applause and hisses. if the Constitution had for- 
Didden him to do this, while the word of God commanded 
him, then he would have been bound to obey the word of 
God, anything in the Constitution to the contrary notwith- 
Standing. [Renewed applause and hisses.] But there is 
nothing in the Constitution requiring John Brown, or any 
other man, to defend slavery or not to oppose it. [Applause 
and hisses. 

ff ie here put out a man who was disturbing the 
meeting. 

‘Mr. Cheevercontinued: If God’s word required him to 
oppose it, he could commit no treason against the Consti- 
tution or against the country by obeying God. Tt was John 
Brown’s natural right to protest against slavery, and in 
every just and righteous way to put that protest into action; 
{disturbanee;] and any State establishing slavery by Jaw, 
though God has forbidden it, and forbidding such a protest 


by law, though God has required it, [disturbance,} instantly. 
maies such a protest not only right, but aduty, and doubly 
oth. : 

& I stand here to-night to vindicate the majesty and su- 
premacy of God’s law over man’s ; to say that man’s law, if 
against God’s, has no authority, but on the. contrary, you, 
aud I, and the whole country, are forbidden to. obey: it: 
Such obedience would be treason both against God and the 
Constitution, which not only does uot profess to Jay upoan 
us any obligation. contrary to natural and divine. law and: 
right, but recognizes such natural and divine rightas the 
supreme law. [Hisses.]. Freedom, equity, and the most 
perfect justice are declared to be the objects of our Consti- 
tution, and any law that contradicts and renders impossible. 
its object and spirit is null and void, both in itself and:be- 
cause it is unconstitutional. [¢ Amen,’ and hisses.] John 
Brown was indicted for treason and murder, neither of 
which crimes was proven against him, and of neither of 
which was he guilty. He did not intend, either directly or 
indircetly, but simply intended to give liberty to.as many of 
the enslaved as possible, and without insurrection.or the 
shedding of blood. The insurrection was on the part of the 
slavehoiders and the slavcholding government in defense of 
the unrighteous claim of property in man. 

«Mr. Phillips. 1 do not couple John Brown and Joseph 
Warren—not a bit of it. Joseph Warren sits to-day in that 
heaven where both live, and is not tall enough to touch the 
hem of the gament of John Brown, of Harper’s Ferry. [Ap- 
plause and hisses.) Joseph Warren was an honest man 5 
Joseph Warren was a patriot; he was abrave soul; he was 
an honest citizen; but John Brown was more than that. 
[A voice: ¢ You aint] It is no matter what fam; ‘not 
the least bit; Iam utterly indifferent to what you may say 3 
} say Joseph Warren died for himself; he died for the 
whites; he died in arms for his own country and his own 
law. Joseph Warren was only a soldicr—nothing more, if 
John Brown had been shot at the door of that armory, the 
world never would have known that he was anything more 
than Joseph Warren; but God, in his providence, said to 
the old man, ‘Come uphigher ; PI melt a million of hearts 
by that old Puritan soul of thine.’ [Great hissing, mingled 
with appiause.’?] n 


Under such atrocious doctrines, if controlling, 
no Government could stand; all would be anarthy 
and disorder, 

And who is John Brown, to whom such cx- 
traordinary ovations are paid? A murderer and 
a robber. It is not long since he sold, at public 
outcry, at Cleveland, Ohio, a number of horses, 
which, as I sce from the papers, he announced to 
be those of which he had robbed the Missourians; 
and such was the state of public sentiment, that 
the announcement rather enhanced than dimin- 
ished the sale. Some diversity of statement has 
been attempted about the atrocious murders im- 

uted to him, but some recent revelations mark 

im as the cold-blooded, heartless murderer, with- 
out a single doubt. i oe 

The Cincinnati Gazette publishes the following 
extract from the Kansas correspondence of the 
Indianapolis Journal. It will attract attention as 
associating the late John Brown with an atrocious 
act in Kansas, concerning which there has re- 
cently been some controversy 1n a portion of the 
public press: 

LAWRENCE, Kansas, December 17, 1859. 

A. “John Brown” anti-slavery iecting was held in Law- 
rence last evening, December 16. 

After some of the speakers had lauded Brown as a sec- 
ond Jesus, and one of them alluded to the Pottawatomle 
massacre, which had been laid at John’s door, 

Mr. Stevens said he did not believe John Brown had 
anything to do with it; but there. was a gentleman present 
who could testify to that fact. “Name him!” “Name 
him!” several cried out. ‘It is Captain Walker,” [now 
sheriff of Douglas county, and one of the bravest of the 
free-State leaders. ] 

Captain Watker rose, and said: “ Gentlemen, there is no 
use in keeping back the trath or perverting facts. John 
Brown told me himself that he was present at the murder 
of those men on Pottawatomie creck.” (‘This startled like 
a thunder clap the defenders of old Brown.] He proceeded : 
“T am ready to take an oath that John Brown made such 
astatementto me. I know more about this matter than I 
can state, especially as it would implicate as actors in that 
murder some persons now in this room. John Brown hed 
those men in his power, and he could have kept them 
prisoners. For himself, be never could justify taking a 
man prisoner, and then deliberately cutting his throat. Old 
Titus, whom he took’ prisoner, had threatened to cut his 
throat, had insulted his wife and threatened her life, yet he 
never felt justified in taking his life when hig prisoner.” 

Governor Charles Robinson also said that he believed 
John Brown had acknowledged to him he was present and 
approved of the killing of those men on Pottawatomie eretk. 
He had not, and could not, justify the excesses committed 
by frec-State men after they had the civil power in their 
hands. 

Dr. Adair, a nephew of John Brown, was questioned in 
reference to John Brown’s connection with the Pottawat- 
omie massacre. He saidJohn Brown had told him that be 
was present at the killing of those men. But there were 
palliating circumstances connected with it. 

T may add that there is no question whatever, 
T have heard from persons who know the facts, that John 
Brown planned and carried out that massacre, The facts 
come to me from men who stand among the most truthfut 
of any in Kansas, The truth is, the less Republicans ionize 
old Brown the better. `o KANSAS. 


Well, Mr. Clerk and gentlemen; may I not be 
excused for a rapid resume of the main history to 
which it has been my object to invite attention, 


from what 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


December 27, 


Atthe breaking out of the revolutionary war, 
every foot of British. teritor, south of the great 
lakes, was open to slavery. But the ordinance of 
1787, by express provision, excluded slavery from 
the Northwest Territory. It will strike every one | 
that.a preéxisting right was thus taken away. 
By the Constitution of the United States, by which 
slavery was recognized, regulated, and protected, 
the whole subject was adjusted upon terms agreed 
upon, and the States, by their assent to the com- 
pact, pledged their faith to maintain them. I have 
shown that this part of the compact was broken, 
in spirit at least, in the first year of the Constitu- 
tion; that General Washington himsclf was de- 
nied, in 1796, the benefit of the fugitive slave law; 
and that the slavery provisions of the Constitution 
have been the object of ceaseless assault. I have 
shown, or stated, that the Louisiana purchase 
was open to slavery, and that the Missouri re- 
striction was unconstitutional; and by attempting 
to exclude slavery from the territory to which it 
applied, a gross invasion of the clear rights of the 
slaveholding was perpetrated by the non-slave- 
holding States of the nion, I have shown the 
continued excitement on the subject, growing out 
of northern agitation; the avowal of most alarm- 
ing doctrines; the violent resistance to the execu- 
tion of the fugitive slave law; the nullification of 
the acts of Congress by State legislation, and the 
denouncing of those acts as unconstitutional by 
State courts; and finally, an armed invasion of a 
sovercign State by a band of northern fanatics, 
with an avowed purpose of carrying out the pol- 
icy I have traced, and to revolutionize the social 

‘ condition of the southern States. 

Fifteen States demand to know of their sister 
States what this persistent hostility means? they 
demand to know why the common bond is thus 
habitually broken? why the ties of intcrest and 
of blood are no longer ‘regarded? 

Senator Wiison, of Massachusetts, in his 
speech, delivered in Syracuse on the 28th ultimo, 
sald: 

‘Tho Harper’s Ferry outbreak was the consequence of 
the teachings of Republicanism.” 

Is this state of things, indeed, the consequence 
of Republican teachings, or is it the “ irrepress- 
ible conflict’? of Mr. Sewarv? , 

Long before our amazement and indignation at 
the foray of John Brown had subsided, anew 
revelation broke upon the country. A man b 
the name of Hinton R. Helper, orn in North 
Carolina, ambitious, it seems, of notoriety, and 
who ‘left his country for his country’s good,” 
commences his publishing career, in 1855, by a 
strong pro-slavery work. In that year, itappears, 
he published a volume entitled The Land of Gold; 
Reality versus Fiction, with the imprint—‘ Balti- 
morc, Henry Taylor, Sun fron Building.’? The 
following arc extracts from the work: 


* Nicaragua can never fulfill its destiny until it intro- jj 
duces negro slavery.” | 

Nothing but slave Tabor can ever subdue its forests or ! 
cultivate its nntimbered lands.” 

“White men may Hye upon its soil with aa umbrella in 
cae hand and a fan inthe other; but t can never unfold 
or develop its resources. ay we not safely conclude that 
negro slavery willbe introduced into this country before 
the Japse of many years? We think so. The tendency or 
events filly warrants this inference.” ` 


There are many other passages exhibiting his 
then affiliation with slavery. In once place be 
speaks of the slaves in California as tampered | 
with and “enticed by meddling Abolitionists.”’ 

Finding, I presume, that this movement did not 


| and this is the policy whieh we propose to pursuc. 


| 
asked you to redre: 


pay, he turned his attention to the other side of || 
the question, and published The Impending Crisis | 
of the South: How to meet it. : 

It is a great principle of international law that |; 
every people is entitled to regulate their political. | 
and social institutions in their own way. Italy has 
expelled her dukes, and claims this right, which 
will, no doubt, be conceded to her by the despotic 
Powers of Europe. This right or principle is con- 
ceded to the Statesofthe Union within their respec- | 
tive limits, subject to the Constitution; but the | 
South has never been permitted to exercise it in 
peace. The book itselfis but one ofa series written 
avowcdly to disturb us in the enjoyment of this | 
right, tounsettle our socialinstitutions,to dissatisfy |; 
the most contented and happy laboring population |; 
under the sun, and to put a dagger and a torchin | 


the hands of the slaves. I will givea few extracts # 
from the work: | 

“ Andnow tothe point: Inour opinion, an opinion which | 
has been formed from data obtained by assiduous researches |! 


: principles, 
: patrioti 


and comparisons, from laborious investigation, logical rea- 
soning, and eamest reflection, the causes which have im- 
peded the progress and prosperity of the South, which have 
dwindled our commerce and other similar pursuits, into the 
most contemptible insignificance ; sunk a large majority of 
our people in galling poverty and ignorance; rendered a 


| small minority conceited and tyrannical, and driven the rest 


away from their homes; entailed upon usa humiliating de- 
pendence on the free States; disgraced us in the recesses 
of our own souls, and brought us under reproach in the eyes 
of all civilized and enlightened nations, may all be traced to 
ene common source, and there find solution in the most 
hateful and horrible word that was ever incorporated into 
the vocabulary of human economy—slavery.’? 

“To undeceive the people of the South, to bring them 
to a knowledge of the inferior and disreputable position 
which they occupy as a component part of the Union, and 
to give prominence and popularity to those plans which, 
if adopted, will elevate us to an equality, socially, morally, 
intellectually, industrially, politically, and financially, with 
the most flourishing and refined nation in the world, and, 


| if possible, to place us in the van of even that, is an object 


of this work. Slaveholders, either from ignorance or from 
a willful disposition to propagate error, contend that the 
South has nothing to be ashamed of, that slavery has proved 
a blessing to her, and that her superiority over the North in 
an agricultural point of view, makes amcnds for all her 
sbort-comings in other respects.” 

& Nature has becn Kind to us in all things. The strata 
and substrata of the South are profusely enriched with gold 
and silver and precious stones, and from the natural ori- 
fices and aqueducts in Virginia and North Carolina, flow 
the purest healing waters in the world. But of what avail 
is all this latent wealth? Of what avail‘will it ever be, so 
long as slavery is permitted to play the dog in the manger? 
To these queries there can be but one reply. Slavery must 
be throttled; the South, so great and so glorious by nature, 
must be reclaimed from her infamy and degradation; our 
cities, fields, and forests, must be kept intact from the un- 
sparing monster; the various and ample resources of our 


| vast domain, subterrancous as well as superficial, must be 


developed, and made to contribute to our pleasures and to 
the necessities of the world.” 

“The great revolutionary movement which was set on 
foot in Charlotte, Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, on 
the 20th day of May, 1775, has not yet been terminated, nor 
will it be until every slave in the United States is freed 
from the tyramny of his master. Every victim of the vile 
institution, whether white or black, must be reinvested with 
the sacred rights and privileges of which he has been đe- 
prived by an inbuman oligarchy. What our noble sires of 
the Revolution left unfinished, it is our duty to complete.” 

« Flitherto, as mere free-soilers, you have approached but 
half way to the line of your duty; now, for your own sakes 
and for ours, and for the purpose of perpetuating this great 
Republic, which your fathers and our fathers founded in 
septennial streams of blood, we ask you, in all seriousness, 
to organize yourselves as one man under the banners of 
liberty, and to aid us in exterminating slavery, which is the 
only thing that militates against our complete aggrandize- 
ment as a nation. In this extraordinary crisis of affairs, no 
man can be a true patriot without first becoming an Aboli- 
tionist.’? 

« Non-slaveholders of the Sonth, farmers, mechanics, and 
working-men, we take this occasion to assure you that the 
slavehoiding politicians whom you have elected to oflices 
of honor and profit have hoodwinked you, trifled with you, 
and used you as mere tools for the consummation of their 
Wicked designs.” 

“ Now, as one of your own number, we appeal to you to 
join us in our earnest and timely efforts to rescue the gen- 
erous soilof the South from the usurped and desolating con- 
trol of these political vampires. Once and forever, at Icast 
so far as this country is concerned, the infernal question of 
slavery must be disposed of; a speedy and absolute abol- 
ishnient of the whole system is the true policy of the South, 
Will 
you aid us? will you assist us? will you be freemen, or will 
you be slaves?” 

« You can goad us no further; you shall oppress us no 
longer. Teretofore, carnestly but sabmissively, we- have 

; the more atrocious outrages which you 
have perpetrated against us; but what has been the invari- 
able fate of our petitions? With seareely a perusal, with 
a-degrec of contempt that added insult to injury, you have 
laid them on the table, and from thence they have been 
swept into the furnace of oblivion. Henceforth, sirs, we 
are demandants, not supplants. We demand our rights, 
nothing more, nothing less. It is for you to decide whether 
we are to have justice, peaceably or by violence, for what- 
ever consequences may follow, we are determined to have 
it one way or the other.” 

“ Slaveholeers are a nnisanes.”? 

“It is our imperative busin to abate nuisances.” 

« We propose to exterminate this catalogue from begin- 
ning to end.” i 

“We believe that thieve: 


are, as a general rule, less 


i amenable to the moral laws than slayeholdera.?”? 


& Slaveholders are more criminal than common murder- 
” 


er. 


Slaveholders and slavetraders are, as a general thing, 
unfit to occupy any honorable station in jire. ”? 

& Itis our honest conviction that all the pro-slavery slave- 
hoiders, who are alone responsible for the contin 
the baneful institution among us, deserve to be 
duced toa parallel with the basest criminals that lie fettered 
within the cells of our public prisons.” 

* Were it possible that the whole number (that is, of the 
slaveholders) could be gathered together, and transferred 
into four equal bands of licensed robbers, ruffians, thieves, 
and murderers, society, we feel assured, would suffer less 
yom their atrocities then than it does now.” 


“Inseribed on the banner which we herewith unfnrl to | 


the world, with the full and fixed determination to stand by 
it or die by it, unless one of more virtuous efficacy shall be 


c warfare against the most subtle and insidious foe 
nenaced the inalienable rights and liberties and 


atc 


! dearest interests of America: 


ance of | 


nted, are the mottoes which, insubstanee, embody the į 
as we conceive, that should govern us in our! 


1, Thorough organization and independent political 
action on the part of the non-slaveholding whites of the 
South. 

“9, Ineligibility of pro-slavery staveholders ; never an- ` 
other vote to any onc who advocates the retention and per- 
petuation of human slavery. 

“3, No coöperation with pro-slavery politicians; no fel- 
lowship with them in religion; no affiliation with them in 
socicty. 

“4. No patronage to pro-slavery merchants; no guest- 
ship in slave-waiting hotels ; no fees to pro-slavery lawyers 5 
no employment of pro-slavery physicians; no audience to 
pro-slavery parsons. 

“5, No more hiring of slaves by non-slaveholders. 

“6, Abrupt discontinuance of subscription to pro-slavery 
newspapers. 

«7. Immediate death to slavery, or if not immediate, un- 
qualified proscription of its advocates during the period of 
its existence. 

“ A tax of sixty dollars on every slaveholder, for each and 
every negro in his possession at the present time, or at any 
intermediate time between now and the 4th of July, 1663. 

“ An additional tax of forty dollars per annum, to be lev- 
ied annually cn every slaveholder, for cach and every negro 
found in his possession after the 4th of July, 1863.” 

«This, then, is the outline of our scheme for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the southern States. Let it be acted upon 
with due promptitude, and, as certain as truth is mightier 
than error, fifteen years will not elapse before every foot of 
territory, from the mouth of the Delaware to the emboguing 
of the.Rio Grande, will glitter with the jewels of freedom.?? 

“ So it seems that the total number of actual slave own- 
ers, including their entire crew of cringing lick-spittles 
against whom we havc to contend, is but three hundred and 
forty-seven thousand five hundred and twenty-five. Against 
this army for the defense and propagation of slavery, we 
think it will be an casy matter—independent of the negroes, 
who, in nine cases out of ten, would be delighted with an 
opportunity to cut their masters’ throats, and without ac- 
cepting a single recruit from cither of the free States, Eng- 
land, France, or Germany—to muster onc at least three times 
as large, and far more respectable, for its utter extinction. 
We are determined to abolish slavery at all hazards, in de- 
fiance of all opposition, of whatever nature, which it is pos- 
sible for the slaveocrats to bring against us. Of this they 
may take due notice and govern themselves accordingly.’? 

“ And now, sirs, we have thus laid down our ultimatum, 
What are you going to do about it? Something dreadful, 
of course. Perhaps you will dissolve the Union again. Do 
it, if you dare. Our motto, and we would have you under- 
stand it, is the abolition of slavery and the perpetuation of 
the American Union. If by any means you do succeed in 
your treasonable attempts to take the South out of the Union 
to-day, we will bring her back to-morrow—if she goes away 
with you, she will return with you. 

* Do not mistake the meaning of the last clause of the 
last sentence.” 


On page 234 he says: 

“Tris, as it ought to be, the desire, the determination, 
and destiny of the Republican party to give the death blow 
to slavery.’? « 

This book appeared some year or so ago. It 
produced neither excitement nor alarm in the 
South. But it coming to light, almost colempo- 
rancously with the John Brown foray, that its 
atrocious doctrines were indorsed by sixty-eight 
members of Congress, upwards of forty of whom 
are members of this House, the South did feel a 
wide-spread feeling of burning indignation in con- 
sequence of the thorough conviction that a great 
party had assumed the place and the duty of that 
fanatical party which for three quarters of a cen- 
tury had morally and, whenever possible, prac- 
tically violated our compact and disturbed the 
slaveholding States in the quietenjoyment of their 
acknowledged rights..And when, as if to pile up 
the agony, the Black Republican party nominated 
one of those men, without necessity and without 
a disclaimer of the doctrines of the Helper book, 
this side of the House, profoundly stirred, had 
no alternative but to appcal to their patriotic fel- 
low-citizensagainst the insult and outrage implied 
in such a nomination. 

I know itis said, Mr. Clerk, that it may be in- 
ferred from what the gentleman (Mr. SHERMAN] 
said on the 6th instant, that he disclaimed the 
doctrines of the Helper book. And are these 
atrocious doctrines to be disclaimed by inference; 
and by one aspiring to preside over the delibera- 
tions of this body? With half the words uttered 
by him on the occasion referred to he could have 
denounced the Helper book and the John Brown 
foray, and then have relieved many in this House 
of that profound feeling of exasperation which 
‘ his election cannot fail to strengthen. 

A disclaimer by inference leaves a clear infer- 
ence againstsuch disclaimer. Butthe Sentinel, of 
December 8, published at Mount Gilead, Ohio, in 
its leading editorial of that day, says: - 

“Captain John Brown bas been ‘permitted to die fora 
canse,” and his ‘last on earth ? will hereafter be the sign and 
symbol of supreme self-deyotedness to the sublime doc- 
trines of the Sermon on the Mount. His example of hero- 
ism, sanctified by such tenderness and faith, ‘meeting the 
eye and filling the heart of the civilized world, spreading 
its noble inspiration far and wide through a continent, 
quickening the pulses of heroism in millions of. souls, is 
God’s prime benefactor to our time—the immortal fire that 


keeps humanity’s highest hope aflame,’ 7? 


1859. 


Mr. Sxwarp, to whom I have so often referred, 
also fully indorses, not the compendium, but 
Helper’s original book. He says, and itappears 
on the title page: 

«J have read the Impending Crisis of the South with 
deep attention. It seems to me a work of great merit; 
rich, yet accurate, in statistical information, and logical in 
analysis.” 

That note is signed “t Wiiu1am H. Sewarp.” 

Do not these evidences justly inspire distrust 
and preclude us from being satisfied with any dis- 
claimer of the Helper book by inference ? 

Well, sir, being thus treated, the object of un- 
remitting annoyance, our slaves run off, and our 
soil invaded, the South does complain, and pro- 
claim that if not allowed to enjoy her rights in 
peace, she will seek her happiness and repose out- 
side of that Union, which has becomea source ofan- 
noyance and oppression. And how is she treated? 
With sympathy and kindness? No, sir; with all 
the insolence of unbridled power, she is treated 
in the most insulting and contemptuous manner. 
Hear the New York Courier and Enquirer, an 
organ of the Black Republican party, and espe- 
cially of Mr. Sewarp: 


« We have all become somewhat familiar with the bul- 
lying and threatening of the South. For nearly halfa cen- 
tury, a mere handful of ignorant, reckless, and unprincipled 
men at the South, have, by bullying and threatening, gov- 
erned the millions of educated and intelligent men at the 
North; simply because they are men of peace, and busily 
engaged in moral and industrial pursuits, which do not en- 
courage or foster restlessness and excitement. ‘They have 
submitted to be thus governed, so long as no great principle 
was involved, and no sacrifice of honor and national char- 
acter was demanded of them by their acquiescence. Ih 
1820, however, this bullying and threatening became offen- 
sive, because it demanded the extension of slavery into the 
great and free Northwest; and then the men of the North 
roused themselves fora moment, and indignantly hurling 
defiance atthe bullics who presumed upon their forbearance, 
demanded a guarantee of better behavior for the future. 
This was conceded; and the great Missouri compromise 
followed. Then, again, the great North, knowing alike its 
moral and physical strength, returned Jike a refreshed giant 
to its reposc, and to the practicing of those industrial pur- 
suits Wherein consist its happiness and prosperity . 

“ But after thirty years of peace and quiet, and when the 
generation of men who had quailed before northern indig- 
nation in 1820 had passed away, a race of Lilliputians 
arose in the South, who foolishly imagined that because 
they had never heard the roar of the lion or seen him shake 
his mane, and brush away the insect tribes which occasion- 
ally annoy him, he was no longer to be feared. They saw 
the whole North, year after ycar, submitting to be bullied 
and governed by a mere handful of southern adventurers ; 
and emboldened by the repose of the people, conscious of 
their strength, but loth to employ it, they finally ventured to 
Jay hands upon and violate the great csmpromise of 1820, 
accompanied with threats of a dissolution of the Union. 
Then the men of the North awaked from their slumbers, 
and hurling back defiance, and treating with scorn and con- 
tempt their cowardly threats of disunion, told these reck- 
less and dishonored tricksters, that, not only should the 
principles of the Missouri compromise be restored and 
enforced, that, it need be, the State or States which ven- 
tured to trifle with their allegiance to the Constitution and 
the Union should be whipped into obedience, justasasulky, 
or insolent, or unruly school-boy is madc to feel that, when 
necessary, the birch will compel a prompt, if not a willing, 
discharge of ail hisduties. ‘hat lesson has been very fairly 
ineulcated 3 and the South now understand that if any por- 
tion of this great Confederacy, whether it be the Kast or 
the West, the North or the South, attempts to withdraw 
from the Union, it will be promptly whipped—-ay, whipped 
into subjection. It isall idle to mince the matter. The fiat 
has gone forth and will be enforced, tet Washington, Oregon, 
and California, at the northwest, or Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts, at the northeast, or the agricultural 
States of the North and center, or the slaves States of the 
South and Southwest—let any of them, or any combina- 
tion of them, raise the banner of rebellion against the 
American Union—we ¢are not what their pretense for trea- 
son—as certainly as there is a God above, so certain is it 
that the offending States will be whipped. into obedience, 


and the traitors who encouraged rebellion terminate their 
ji 


career on the gallows. 


“The North, the center, and the West—the great heart i 


and most efficient limbs of the Confederacy—are all true to 
the Union and the Constitution; and should disunion raise 
its head at the South, John Brown. has taught the world 
bow much opposition from that quarter is really worth. If 
seventeen fanatics, led on by a madman, could hold in sub- 
jection a town containing two thousand Virginians, and 
keep at bay whole regiments of Virginia militia, who, even 
under the eye of their Governor, dared not attack their in- 
vaders, but stood by and saw twelve United States marines 
make the attack and capture in ten minutes, what would 
these same boastful soldiers do when contronted by north- 
ern valor, banded together under the Constitution, and bear 
ing aloft the banner of the Union? Why, our seventh regi- 
ment alone, in such a cause—the cause of the Union and 
the Constitution---aided, as it would be, by the good men of 
the slave States, would promptly overrun every rebellious 
State of the South, and compel them to return to their al- 
legiance. 

“& Such are the convictions, and such the feelings, of the 
Norti”? 


If that be the sentiment of the North, then, of 
course, there will be no difficulty in determining 


i 
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a school-boy, into duty. Weare to be trampled 
under foot.” We are to be forced by the seventh 
regiment into an observance of our constitutional 
duties. Sir, when the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Hickman] talked the other day about 
eighteen millions against eight, it was very sig- 
nificant; it was an echo of thaffarticle. Another 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stevens] also 
spoke of our repeated threats to dissolve the 

nion, and of his having heard it over fifty times, 
I did not expect this from him; his history should 
surely have kept him silent. He sneered at the 
intimation embodied in the remarks of Some of 
our friends on this occasion. It is true, sir, that, 
under the pressure of the wrongs and injustice 
that we have suffered, as illustrated in the history, 
brief and condensed, to which I have referred, 
we have been provoked into many a declaration 
of hostility tothe Union. But, sir, it was Fancuil 
Hall meetings, and other such gatherings at the 
North, that soothed our irritated feelings and pre- 
served our love for the Union still in strength and 
vigor. It was her appeal in 1835; it was her ap- 
peal in 1850; it was the various appeals that have 
been made on these irritating occasions, that we 
yielded to, in the absence of any actual and imme- 
diate grievance, and in the generosity and kind- 
ness of our own nature. But we are reproached 
for it now. A gentleman, who ought to have been 
hushed on this subject, dared to sneer at the rep- 
etition of similar declarations. But yet there had 
not been an actual invasion of a sovereign State. 
There had not been this development of the irre- 
pressible conflict. There had not been such an ac- 
cumulation of these insulting déclarations. : There 
had not been such embarrassments in the legisla- 
tion of the States. There had not been judicial 
expositions of the unconstitutionality of the fugi- 
tive slave law. There had not been propagations 
of detestation and hate, to the samc cxtent, at 
least, against the southern people. No sir. These 
accumulated evidences demand of us, at least, 
some consideration—more solemn, more dcliber- 
ate, and more comprehensive, than they have 
heretofore received. I know that it is the custom 
—almost come to be regarded as law—to consider 
persons in the South as alone desirous of a dis- 
memberment of the Union. But, sir, that is not 
the truth. Far from it. In 1800, Mr. Adams, 
the second President of the United States, abso- 
lutely refused to subscribe to the establishment of 
a college in Tennessee, because he did not think 
the Union could possibly last, and he did not 
deem it proper that the North should be called 
upon to give support to such an institution. 

I propose to read an extract from the fourth 
volume of Mr. Jefferson’s works, an entry undcr 
the head of December 13, 1803: 


“The Rov. Mr. Coffin, of New England, who is now here 
soliciting donations tor a college in Greene county, Ten- 
nessee, tells me that when he first determined to engage in 
this enterprise, he wrote a letter recommendatory of the 
enterprise, which he meant to get signed by clergymen, and 
a similar one for persons in a civil character, atthe head of 
which he wished Mr. Adams to put.his name, he being the 


only for bis name, and not fora donation. Mr. Adams, after 
reading the paper and considering, said he saw no p ibil- 
ity of continuing the Union of the States; tbat their disso- 
lution must necessarily take piace ; that he, therefore, saw 
no propr n recommending to New England men to pro- 
mote a literary institution in the South; that it was, in fact, 
giving strength to those who were to be their enemies; and, 
therefore, he would bave nothing to do with it.” 

hat isnotall. In1804,General Eaton,a Mas- 
sachusetis man, returned to his State from the 
Tripolitan war, and had a dinner given to him by 
his friends. In giving a toast he rebuked the dis- 
union sentiments of that day, and said: ‘ Palsied 
be the arm and frenzied the head that secks to 
sever the Union.”’ 

Nor was that all. Josiah Quincy, a prominent 
and distinguished Massachusetts man, uttered, on 
the 14th of January, 1811, disunion sentiments as 
strong as ever were uttered by a southern man. 

There was, then,a proposition pend ing to admit 
the State of Louisiana into the Union; and if she 
were admittcd, that was to be cause for dis- 
union. 

It is unnecessary for me to call attention to the 
history of the war of 1812. Weknow that it was 
the habitual custom of that day, in pulpit and in 
forum, to utter disunion sentiments in the North. 
| You recollect the celebrated Hartford convention, 
| the object of which was to bring about a disrup- 
i tion of the Union, and to march the Eastern 


our future condition. We are to be whipped, as |! States into the British Provinces. You recollect 


President of the United Sggtcs, and the application going . 


Ji the fact that the British themselves remained, in 


the occupation of Castine for months. That ig 

notall. Mr. Adams, in an extract which Thaw. 

already read, declared that if the 21st: rule was 

continued as one of the rules of the House;:thatit 

would be good cause for the North withdrawing 

from the Union. Sir, at that session he: resented 
a memorial praying for a dissolution of the Union; 
an atrocity of which he alone enjoys the: proud. 
preéminence. But thatis not all. ic said further. 
more that the North would have the right to rev- 
olutionize—for that would be the effect. of it—the 
South, if the General Government were called 
upon to suppress a servile insurrection. Nor is 
that all; butthe Liberator, of New England, with: 
an active and organized party, is- this day labor- 
ing with might and main to accomplish adissolu- 
tion of the Union. And Mr. Henry WILSON, 
now a Senator of the United States from the State 
of Massachusetts, stands the indorser of thattrea- 
sonable paper. : 

Yet these are the men and this the section that 
are talking about our disunion propensities in the 
South! : 

Mr. Clerk, may I be permitted to repeat once 
more that the slaveholding States have done. no 
wrong to their free-State sisters? Virginia, in. her 
generosity and nobleness of soul, gave five great 
States to freedom, as itis called, and to the Union, 
Her great captain gave us liberty; and her cap- 
tains at the head of the armies of the Union ever 
led them to victory. . Her sages have piloted the. 
ship of State through every trial. ‘We have kept 
your looms in motion. Tous youcan trace your 
great wealth, the luxurious embellishment of your 
barren country. Roar up your palatial residences; 
make your country * to smile and blossom as the 
rose,” let your halls of science be filled with your 
aspiring youth; let your proud navies stretch their 
wings to cvery breeze and over every sca; we are 
content; nay we share in the pride and the glory 
of your prosperity. We ask no return but to be 
loft in peace; to the enjoyment of our rights—to be 
let alone. This is all we have ever asked; it és all 
weask now. For seventy-five years we have made 
this appeal; and in the trying revelations of a few 
recent hours, we make it again here in this pres- 
ence; and in the august presence of the American 
people, we pray to be left to the enjoyment of our 
rights—to be let alone. i 

I beg to call attention to the celebrated exami- 
nation of Doctor Franklin before a committee of 
the House of Commons, in 1766: 

& Question. What was the temper of America towards 
Great Britain before the year 1763? 

« Answer. The best in the world.’? 


* * * * * * * * kai 
t Question. And what is their temper now? , 
Answer, Oh, very much altered.” 
* K K * * x * * * * 


« Question. To what cause is this owing? 

“ Answer. To a concurrence of causes; the restraints 
lately laid on their trade, by which the bringing of gold and 
silver into the colonies was prevented; the prohibition of» 
making paper money among themsclves, and then demand- 
ing a heavy tax by stamps, and taking away at the same 
time trials by juries, and refusing to receive and hear their 
humble petitions. 

“ Question. Do you think, if the stamp act is repealed, 
the people would be satisfied? 

s Answer. J believe they will. 

“Qh n. If the act is not repealed, what do you think 
will be the consequence? 

“ Answer. A total loss of the respect and affection the 
people of America bear to this country, and of all the com- 
merce that depends on that respect and affection. 

& Question. How can the commerce be affected ? 

“ Answer. You will find that, if the act is not repeated, 
they will take very little of your manufactures in a short 
time. £ 

& Question, What used to be the pride of the Amert- 
cans? 

« Answer. To indulge in the fashions and manufactures 
of Great Britain. 

« Question. What is now teir pride? 

« Answer. To wear their old clothes over again, till they 
can make new ones.” 


In 1770, Franklin was very hopeful that the 
remedy adopted would prove effectual. He wrote 
from London, October 2, as follows: 


«The dispute between the two countries has already cost 
England many millions sterling, which it has lostin its com- 
merce, and America has in this respect been a proportion- 
able gainer. Thiscommerce consisted principally of su- 
pertluities, objects of luxury and fashion, which we can do 
very well without; and the resolution we have formed of 
importing no more till our grievances are xedressed, hag en- 
abled many of our fant manufactures to take root, even 
should a connection more cordial than ever sticeeed the 
present troubles. TI have, indeed, no doubt that the Pariia- 
ment of England will finally abandon its present preton- 
sions, and leave us in the peaceable enjoyment of ow rights 
and privileges.’ y 
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But, sir, we are admonished that the ‘‘irrepress- 
ible conflict” will not end. We are to have no 
p&ce. Our rights will not be respected. What 
then; disunion at once, or measures which may 

revent, but will at the same time prepare for it. 
Disanion is the last resort. What other remedies 
then, it may be asked, am I prepared to suggest? 
The first and most obvious measure is legislation 
by the free States. Let them provide such laws 
in aid of the laws of Congress as will facilitate 
the enjoyment of all the rights and guarantees of 
the Constitution; suppress all incendiary combi- 
nations; punish all treasonable sentiments, all 
subscriptions, &c., in aid of invasions of our sister 
States. We have what is called the neutrality act 
of 1818, the object of which is to prevent our peo- 

le from breaking the peace of friendly Powers. 
Surely, the States will practice toward each other 
that friendly non-intervention which, as one of 
the family of nations, we have proclaimed in ref- 
erence to all others. But I have no hope of such 
legislation now. What then? we must legislate 
ourselves. Our soil has been invaded, we must 
arm; our negroes have been tampered withandrun 
off; the whole system ofitincrants, peddlers, show- 
, men, schoolmasters, and all others, must be pro- 
hibited by law. The manufactures of unfriendly 
States must be refused a market among us; we 
must encourage our own manufactures—open a 
direct trade with Europe, &c. 

One would think that the North must know our 
value. To our industry, more than to any other 
cause, they chiefly owe their great prosperity. 

«The exports of the last fiscal year, embracing specie and 
American produce, amounted to $335,894,385 ; in addition 
to which we also exported something over twenty millions 
of forcign produce, making all of our exports above three 
hundred and fifty-six million dollars, and exceeding our imz, 


ports for the same period a fraction over eighteen million 
dollars. 


The amount of produce consequently ex- 
ported Was..ciessee reenasesesos eae. se $278,392,080 


“We propose-to classify the amount furnished by each 
section, as far as possible, by giving the amount furnished 
exclusively by the free States, the amount furnished by both 
the free and slave States, (which it is impossible to separate 
and designate the respective amount furnished by cach,) 
and the amount furnished exclusively by the slave States. 

Free States exclusively : 
Fisheries, embracing spermaceti aud whale oils, dried and 

salt fis < 814,462,974 
Coal, 653,536 


Mercere cece sarraepassssasess 


RETETEI EEETEETETES 


"Total fre States. ccc rikk a aa 


Free and slave States: 
Products of the forest—embracing staves and headings, 
shingtes, boards, plank, and scantling, hewn timber, other 
timber, oak bark and other dye, all manufactures of wood, 


ashes, ginseng, skins, and furs... .....0 cee $12,099,967 
Product of agriculture : 
Of animals—beet tallow, hides, horned cattle, 
butter, cheese, pork, hams and bacon, lard, 
wool, hogs, horses, mules, and sheep........ 15,549,817 
Vegetable food 
Wheat, Nour, Indian com, Indian meal, rye 
meal, oats, and other small grain, and pulse, 
biscuit, or ship bread, potatocs, apples, and 
onions... 22,437,578 


Manufactures 
Refined sugar, wax, chocolate, spirits from 
grain, do. molasses, do. other materials, vin- 
egar, beer, ale, porter, and cider, in casks and 
bottles, linseed of, household furniture, car- 
ria, and parts, railroad cars and parts, hats 
of tur and silk, do. palm Jeaf, saddlery, trunks 
and valises, adamantine and other candles, 
soap, snuff, tobacco manufactured, gunpow- 
der, leather, boots and shoes, cables and cord- 
age, salt, lead, iron, pig, bar, nails, castings 
and all manufactures of, copper, brass, and 
manufactures of, drugs and medicines, cotton 
picec goods, printed or e@lored, white other 
than duck, duck and all manutactures of, 
hemp, thread, bags, cloth, and other manu- 
factures of, wearing apparel, carthen and stone 
ware, combs and buttons, brooms and brushes, 
ofall kinds, billiard tables and apparatus, um- 
brellas, parasols and sunshades, morocco and 
other leather not sold by the pound, fire-en- 
gines, printing presses and type, musical in 
struments, books and maps, paper and sta- 
tionery, paints and varnish, jewelry, other 
manutactures of gold and silver, glass, tin, 
pewter and Icad, marble and stone, bricks, 
lime and cement, India-rubber shoes and 
manufactures, lard oils, oil cake, and artificial 
HOWCTS.. ce cece eee ne seceees 30,197,274 
Articles not cnuinerated, manufactured....... 2,274,652 
Raw produce... 6 cece eee cee cee een ee eee ee 1,858,205 


Total, tree and slave States.......eees eee B 


84,417,493 


Slave States, exclusively : 
Cotton..... ETETEN wee cece ee eee e eee  B161,434 993 


TObACCO. cpcsacnecsceven ed ere.. 21,074,038 
Rosin and turpentine. à eee 3,554,416 
Rice sisena se is ses 2,207,148 
Tar and pitch 141,058 
Brown sugar.. 196,935 
Molasses..... 75,699 
Hemp..... EA 9,279 


Total, slave States......e.ssaepeesre seee. B188,693,496 


RECAPITULATION. 
Free States, exclusively... aeccececesces $5,281,091 
Free and slave States.... seeceeeeeee 84,417,493 


Slave States, exclusively ......cseceeeseeeees 188,693,496 
Totales; serr cece saarea derisi saas none e 682718,392,080 


“Tf any one will take the trouble to analyze the articles 
embraced in the amount of $84,417,493, belonging alike to 
the labor of the free and slave States, he will find that at 
least one third is as justly the products of slave labor. We 
have, therefore, the fact, that out of $278,392,080 of exports 
of domestic industry, over $200,000,000 of this sum is fur- 
nished by those States known as slave States.” 

And yet our labor is thriftless, and our indus- 
try is unproductive! Where, in the whole history 
of labor, is there such an amount of production 
for the capital involved? And where such an 
amount of content, comfort, and, I may add, hap- 
piness? Here is the chief basis of northern pros- 
perity. Do they wish its destruction, to make 
another Jamaica or San Domingo of the southern 
States? Indeed, it may be said that the negro in 
the South is not only a productive, buteminently 
a social and religious, being. I beg to read to you 
the testimony of the Rev. Mr. Gurley, known, 
by character at least, to the members of this 
House: 

“ COLORED CHURCH MEMBERS AT THE Sourn.—Rev. R. 
R. Gurley, who, as agent of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, lately made a tour through the State of Georgia, bas 
recently addressed a long and interesting letter to Rev. W. 
McLain, secretary of said society, which is published in 
the African Repository. It is beautifully written, and pre- 
scents many encouraging facts bearing upon the objects of 
his mission. We make the following extract, and we re- 


| gret that we are ynable to publish the letter entire.—Na- 


tional Intelligencer. 

“It has been shown, from authentic documents, that in 
the southern States, in 1847, there were 139,378 colored 
members of the Methodist church ; that 100,000 were mem- 
bers of the Baptist church, in 1847; of the Presbyterian 
church, 7,000; of other denuminations, 16,000 ; and at this 
hour it is probable that the number of colored members of 
Christian churches in the southern States is not less than 
300,000, The great fund of humanity, treasured up for the 
benefit of owr colored population, is in the hearts of the 
South. That divine law of love, which worketh no ill to 


its neighbor, pervading the hearts of Christian masters and i| 


Christian slaves, will dispose both to seek each others’ 
highest good, and to impart to all men a knowledge of its 
Author and the happiness of His kingdom.” 


And what is the state of the free negro wherever 
tried? 
“Tf there is any onc fact established by steadily accumu- 


lating evidence, it is that the free negro cannot find a con- 
genial home in the United States. He is an exotic among 


us, and all the efforts of philanthropists to naturalize him į 


on American soil and under American skices have failed. 
We know that it is common to attribute this failure to the 
prejudice of the whites, which defeats all the attempts 
made to improve radically and permanently the condition 
of the blacks; but after allowing to this cause all the influ- 
ence which it deserves, it mug be admitted that it does 
not explain the almost universal degradation of the colored 
population in the free States, and we must look beyond pre- 
judice and social ostracism, and the unequal legislation 
which may be supposed to flow from these for some deeper 
explanation—one which we believe is to be found in the 
constitution of the negro himself? * ial # * 

* Now, so far as the colored population of most of the 
free States are concerned, there are no laws that trammel 
their faculties or limit the sphere of theirindustry. They 
are at liberty to pursue most callings, and to accumulate 
property. ‘The laws extend protection to ihe person and 
property of the colored man as they do to the white.” * 
A * * 
avocations once deemed almost exclusively their own. It i: 
long since they have flourished in any of the trades, if they 
ever pursued them with success. Within a few years 
they have ceased to be hackney coachmen and draymen, 
and they are now almost displaced as stevedores. They are 
rapidly losing their places as barbers and servants. Ten 
families employ white servants now, where one did twent: 
years ago. Whatever explanation may be given of these 
facts, the facts themselves cannot be denied ; and what is 
to he done with our colored population, unless they can be 
induced to return as colonists to the native i 
race, or seek some other tropical region, baffles the wisest 
of us to say.’—Philadelphia North American (Black Re 
publican. ) 


“Tue Free NEGROES or tHe Nortu.—The New York | 


Express has the following sensible remarks on this subject. 
Tr the people of the North would interest themsclves more 
about the condition of the free negro population they have 
among them, and leave the southern people to take eare of. 


“ But we see the blacks daily driven from | 


and of their | 


H 


i 
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the slaves, it would be much more to their own interest, { 


and-to the welfare of the country. 
‘by the comments of the Express: 

“< From the Washington Sentinel, which has been ex 
amining the census returns, we Icarn that, prior to 1830, 


We hope they will profit 
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owing to the more general emancipation which prevailed 
then than now, (and which has been retarded by the zeal 
and interference of the Abolitionists,) there was a greater 
increase among the free negroes than among the slaves. 
From 1830 to 1840, the free negroes fell off fourteen per 
cent., the increase being but twenty per cent—two per cent. 
per year—in ten years. From 1840 to 1850, there was a 
falling of eight per cent., and an increase of only twelve 
per cent., which does not exceed the number of manumit- 
ted and escaped slaves. 

“¢Ina marked and important contrast to this, the slaves, 
we are told, are increasing in the ratio of twenty per cent. 
every ten years; and the Sentinel declares, that, among 
three million two hundred and four thousand three hundred 
and thirteen slaves, (the number enumerated in the census 
of 1850,) there were but three hundred and thirty-seven 
idiotic and insane, and three hundred and eleven idiotic 
and insane free negroes ina population of four hundred and 
thirty-four thousand four hundred and ninety-five. Thus 
it appears that there is only one insane slave in nine thou- 
sand six hundred and fifteen, while there is one idiotic or 
insane free negro to every thirteen Hundred and ninety- 
seven??? 

“ CONDITION OF THE Free BLacks ar Tue NorTH.—Of 
all the papers in the world, we should have expected the 
New York Tribune to be the Jast to represent the true con- 
dition of the free blacks at the North. And even that violent 
Abolition sheet portrays the character. of this class of the 
northern community : 

“< Nine tenths of the-free blacks have no idea of settling 
themselves to work, except as the hirelings and servitors of 
white men; no idea of buildinga church, or accomplishing 
any other serious enterprise, except through beggary of the 
whites. Asa class, the blacks are indolent, improvident, 
servile, and licentious; and their inveterate habit of ap- 
pealing to white benevolence or compassion, whenever they 
realize a want or encounter a difficulty, is eminently bane- 
ful and cnervating. If they could never more obtain a dol- 
lar until they shall have earned it, many of them would 
suffer, and some, perhaps, starve ; but, on the whole, they 
would do better and improve faster than may now be rea- 
sonably expected.’ ?? 

“ Frer Necrors Norru.—The New York correspondent 
of the Savannah Republican writes as follows as to the 
condition of free negrocs in the North: 

«< Two rather important decisions on the eternal negro . 
question have been made. ‘The city court of Brooklyn 
held that a marriage between slaves in the State of North 
Carolina was not valid, and refused to allow a freed man 
of color to be prosecuted for bigamy here, the first alleged 
marriage having been solemmnized in that State. In one of 
the second ward public schools of this city, a number of 
negroes made application for the admission of their chil- 
dren. A stormy debate took place among the school com- 
missioners of the district, but finally the application was 
rejected by a vote of 8 t02. The amalgamation doctrine, 
in all its forms, is very unpopular in this city. Negroes are 
not allowed in omnibuses or cars, (except on one Jine, 
where they have special cars,) hotels, or places of public 
amusement.. Indeed, 1 think the two races meet with less 
jealousy and more good nature and apparent familiarity in 
parts of the South I have visited than in New York.” 

NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS, 
September 26, 1859. 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 12th, inclosing a copy of the 
resolutions recently adopted by a convention of colored cit- 
izens of New England, assembled at Boston, was received 
here in my absence from home, or it would have been 
sooner acknowledged. I am greatly obliged to the conven- 
tion for the complimentary notice it was pleased to take of 
myself in one of its resolutions. 

The disabilities imposed upon free colored persons by 
the constitutions of many of the sp-called frec States, have 
very properly found place in the deliberation of the con- 
vention. Indeed, the position which the free colored cit- 
izen shall hereafter occupy at the North has seemed tome 
to be a question deserving more attention. from all than it 
has hitherto received. It lies,in my opinion, directly across 
the path of the emancipationist, and must be encountered 
and correctly settled before any permanent or healthy prog- 
ress can be made. The growing disposition in the new 
States that are forming in the great West with such rapid- 
ity and on such a magnificent seale, to disfranchise, disa- 
ble, and drive out the free negroes from their border, should 
be firmly met and counteracted by those who make it the 
corner-stone of their political creed that “‘ ALL MEN are cre- 
ated equal.” 

That a State whose constitution imposes upon any class 
of men who have committed no erime the disability that 
they “shall never have the right of suffrage,” “shall never 
hold any real estate,” “shall never make any contract,” 


| “shall never work any mine,” “shall never maintain any 


suit,” or “ come, reside, or be within the State’>—that such 
a State is cajled a frec State passes my comprehension. It 
is all a false pretense and a fraud. There is no real differ- 
enee between the spirit which would incorporate such 
provisions into the organic laws of a State and that which 
infamously declares that the ‘negro has no rights which 
the white man is bound torespect.’? It is high time, there- 
tore, for those who believe that men have inalienable rights 
to meet and grapple this monstrous heresy. It well engaged 


) the attention of so intelligent a convention of colored citi- 


zens assembled in New England, the only portion of the 
Union where the rights of man, without distinction of color 
or race or class or condition, are secured to him by the 
constitutional guarantees. It must sooner or later, and bet- 
ter soon than late, arrest the serious attention of the states- 
man who hopes for the perpetuity of the principles upon 
which the frame-work of our Government was founded. 
Respectfully yours, H. L. DAWES. 


WirLiam C. Nein, Esq. 


In theabove letter from Hon. Mr. Dawes, now 
a member of this House, you will see the gen- 
eral condition of the free negro in the non-slave- 
holding States. f 
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I read this letter for the purpose of showing 
that, according to the statement of that gentleman, 
the free States themselves, with the single excep- 
tion of Massachusetts, repudiate the doctrine of 
equality. They are free and equal, then, in but 
one State in the Union. I am told that in Mas- 
sachusetts, a white man can marry a black wo- 
man, and a white woman can marry a black man. 
Lam told that in Massachusetts, black men can 
be lawyers, judges, and counselors; that they can 
be governors; and, | suppose, may be elected to 
Congress.. What kind of equality, and what sort 
of freedom, is it, when no other State than Mas- 
sachusetts recognizes their perfect equality ? 

Mr. OLIN. The gentleman is mistaken. In 
the State of Vermont there is no disqualification 
of colored men. They are eligible to any office 
in the State. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
ican, quated, also says: 

“¢ We are led to these remarks by reflecting on the great 
reluctance displayed by the people of the new States to have 
free negroes settle among them. There is something more 
in this than mere prejudice or jealousy. It is exhibited in 
places where the political sentiments of the people are as 
diverse as in Kansas, Oregon, and Iowa. It seems as if it 
were to become a rule, in framing a constitution for a new 
State, to prohibit the residence of free negroes.’’ 

Then the gentleman from Massachusetts is mis- 
taken. I supposed he was correct, because he had 
looked into the tatter, as he was weeping over the 
unhappy condition of the slave, for whom he has 
such tender commiseration. Did the gentleman 
ever know anegro to be elected to any office in 
Vermont? $ 

Why, then, will gentlemen agitate this ques- 
tion? Why will they forget their obligations to 
the Constitution and the country? If gentlemen 
choose to try the experiment of mingling bloods 
and races, they are weleome to it. We of the 
South believe that the negro is of an inferior race. 
That is our experience; but we are perfectly wil- 
ling to give to others an opportunity of showing 
that we are mistaken. 

Mr. DAWES. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if there is any law in Virginia against the 
intermingling of the whites and blacks? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. DAWES. Then what is the reason that 
there are so many more mulattoes than full- 
blooded Africans ? 

7 Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I know it is not the 
act. 

Mr. HOUSTON, (in his seat.) Perhaps it is 
owing to the Yankces going there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DAWES. We hada Democratie Legis- 
lature one year in Massachusetts, and it wasin that 
year that the law was repealed prohibiting the in- 
termarriage of blacks and whitcs. However, we 
never have found it necessary to make the inter- 
marriage of blacks and whites a penal offense in 
our State; and if they have found it necessary so to 
do, that is the gentleman’s business, and not mine. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Exactly. 

Mr. DAWES. We have never found it neces- 
sary to prevent, by legal or constitutional enact- 
ment, any black man from holding office in Mas- 
sachusetis. If they have found it necessary in 
Virginia to make a black man constitutionally in- 
eligible to office, that is their business, not ours. 
We have found it necessary to impose restrictions 
on noman. We let all men who are born frecand 
equal judge for themselves, in Massachusetts, 
whom of all their number, they-will select to hold 
the office of Governor; and we do not hesitate to 
compare the Governors of Massachusetts with the 
Governors, past and present, of Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The gentleman is 
growing enlightened. In 1847, I think, a Jaw 
was passcd by Massachusetts repealing that which 
prohibited t 
{ presume that when the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States was adopted, such prohibition existed 
in every State and Territory of the Union. It 
existed’ in Massachusetts, and, so existing, the 
gentleman will readily understand there was a 
necessity for it. We have been governed by the 
same policy. We desired to preserve, as fa as 
we could, the white race from contamination. 
We did not wish it defiled and depreciated. It 
may suit other States to remove such prohibi- 
tions, because they wish to try experiments as 
to the equality of races. 

And how stands thegrand experimentin Hayti? 
A perfect failure. How stands it in Jamaica, that 


The North Amer- 


he intermarriage of blacks and whites. | 


j 


j 
i 
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stupendous monument of British folly? Hearthe 
great organ of England, the London Times: 


© There is no blinking the truth. Years of bitter experi- 
ence—years of hope deferred, of self-devotion unrequited, 
of poverty, of humiliation, of prayers unanswered, of suf- 
ferings derided, of insults unresented, of contumely pa- 
tiently endured—have convinced us of the truth. It must 
be spoken out, loudly and energetically, despite the wild 
mockings of ‘howling cant.? The freed West India negro 
slave will not till the soil for wages; the free son of the 
ex-slave is as obstinate as his sire. He will cultivatelands 
which he has not bought, for his own yams, mangoes, and 
plantains. These satisfy his wants; he does not care for 
yours. Cotton and sugar and coffee and tobacco—he cares 
little forthem. And what matters it to him that the English- 
man has sunk his thousands and tens of thousands on mills, 
machinery, &c., which now totter on the languishing estate 
that, for years, has only returned beggary and debt. He ents 
his yams, and sniggers at ‘ Buckra.? 

«We know not why this should be; but it isso. The 
negro bas been bought with a price, the price of English 
taxation and English toil. He has been ‘redeemed from 
bondage’ by the sweat and travail of some millions of hard- 
working Englishmen. Twenty million pounds sterling— 
$100,000,000—have been distilled from the brainsand mus- 
cles of the free English laborer, of every degree, to fashion 
the West India negro into a ‘free and independent laborer.’ 
* Free and independent’ enough he has become, God knows ; 
but laborer he is not, and, so far as we can see, he never 
willbe. He will sing hymns and quote texts, but honest, 
steady industry he not only detests but despises. We wish 
to heaven that some people in England—neither Govern- 
ment people, nor parsons, nor clergymen—but some just- 


minded, honest-hearted, and clear-sighted men, would go | 


out to some of the islands—say Jamaica, Dominica, or AR- 
tigua, not fora month or three months, but for a year— 
would watch the precious protégé of English philanthropy, 
the freed negro, in his daily habits; would watch him as he 
lazily plants his little squatting ; would see him as he proudly 
rejects agricultural or domestic service, oraccepts it only at 
wages ludicrously disproportionate to the value of his work. 
We wish, too, they would watch him while, with a hide 
thicker than that of a hippopotamus, and a body to which 
fervid heat is a comfort rather than an annoyance, he dron- 
ingly lounges over the prescribed task, on which the intrepid 
Englishman, uninered to the burning sun, consumes his im- 
patient energy, and too often sacrifices his life. We wish 
they would go out and view the negro in all the blazonry of 
his idleness, his pride, his ingratitude, contemptnously 
sneering at the industry of that race which made him free, 
and then come home and teach the memorable lesson of 
their experience to the fanatics who have perverted him 
into what he is.” 

Again, the same paper says: 

& The worthy men who extinguished slavery and ruined 
our West India possessions are very touchy, very obstinate, 
very incontrovertible on that tender point. It is not our 
business to deny them much justice and truth on their 
side, or to stand up for the planters who took a line which 
repelled all reasonable advocacy. But, confessedly, taking 
that grand summary view of the question which we cannot 
help taking after a quarter of a century, the process was a 
failure; it destroyed an immense property, ruined thou- 
sands of good families, degraded the negroes still lower 
than they were, and, after all, increased the mass of slavery 
in less scrupulous hands.” 


And the States which are enriched by our in- 
dustry refuse the admonitions of history, andlabor 
to bring upon fifteen States of this Union the 
utter destruction but fecbly expressed in the above 
truthful articles. Nor is this all. Even in Can- 
ada, the ‘city of refuge” for the passengers of 
the underground railroad, murmurs are being 


| heard, and even her courts are beginning to tire 


of the annoyance. „Hear: 


“ A MOVEMENT AGAINSTQNEGROES IN Canapa.—Py the 
proceedings of the court of assizes of Essex county, Can- 
ada, itappears that the grand jury have made a presentment 


i to the court, based upon a representation emanating from 
| the authoritics of the township of Anderdon, in regard to 


the negro population of the county. The grand jury submit 
the document that was presented to them to the court, and 
urge that some action be taken in the matter. The Ander- 
don authorities say: ‘We are aware that nine tenths of 
the crimes committed in the county of Essex, according to 
the population, are so committed by the colored people.’ 
And they further urge ‘that some measures may be taken 
by the Government to protect us and our property, or per- 
sons of capital will be driven from the country.” Tbe court, 
in alluding to this presentment, remarked that ‘he was not 
surprised at finding a prejudice existing against them (the 
negroes) among the respectable portion of the people, for 
they were indolent, shiftless, and dishonest, and unworthy 
of the sympathy that some mistaken parties extended to 
them; they would not work when opportunity was pre- 
sented, but preferred subsisting by thieving from respectable 
farmers, and begging from those benevolently inclined’ >? 

In the face of such demonstrations, why are we 
thus unceasingly annoyed? Many slaves, freed 
by their owners, prefer to return to slavery. Not 
a few enticed away return to their masters. John 
Brown acknowledged he was deccived as to the 
feelings of the slaves. Wot one voluntarily joined 
him, and not one would raise his hand against 
his master. 

John E. Cook, in a letter to his mother-in-law, 
referring to the Harper’s Ferry invasion, says: 

“It had been represented to me and my comrades that 


when once the banner of freedom shouid be raised, they 
would flock to it by thousands; and that their echoing 


shout of freedom would be borne by the breeze to our most 
southern shore, to tell of freedom there. 

«J gave heart and hand to a work which I deemed anoble 
and holy cause. The result has prove that we were-de- 
ceived ; that the masses of the slaves did not wish for frec- 
dom. - There was no rallying beneath our banner.: We 
were left to meet the conflict.all alone, to dare, and do, and, 
die. Twelve of iny companions. are sleeping now with the 
damp mold over them, and five are inmates of these prison 
walls.?? 


Every step taken against slavery has. retarded. 
the amelioration of the slave.. The late foray will, 
sooner or.Jater, end the free negroes as a class. 
They will be the free inhabitants of the free States, 
or voluntary slaves in the South.. But one or the 
other is inevitable. 

The following is taken from. the Journal of 
Commerce: . 


¢¢Yue CRUELTY OF ABOLITIONISM.—The slavery excite- 
ment, so much intensified by late events in Virginia, is react- 
ing with crushing effect upon the free blacks of the South. 
Louisiana and Arkansas have already passed laws for the 
exclusion of this class of population from their respective 
limits; and, more recently, the. subject has come promi- 
nently before the Legislatures of six other States: namely, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and Missouri. In the State last named, and also in Georgia, 
a bill to compel ‘the free colored population to leave the 
State or be enslaved has passed the upper branch, These 
are the alternatives presented in every instance, so far as 
we are informed, and a determination is evinced to rid the 
States named of a class who are now considered as dan- 
gerous, from their liability to be employed by designing men, 
as agents for propagating insurrections. Thus, by the in- 
sane folly of Abolitionism, the progress of emancipation is 
arrested through the entire South, and a large class, em- 
bracing many worthy people who have’ been. liberated, 
often at a heavy pecuniary sacrifice on the part of masters,: 
are returned to a condition of servitude, or driven from 
theirhomes. All the negroes ever spirited off by the un- 
derground railroad and sent to Canada, or dispersed over 
the northern States, are few in comparison With those who 
are now threatencd with oppressive legal enactments. The 
subterranean operators who have been so industrious in 
seeking to evade the obligations of the Constitution, and 
break «town laws essential to the preservation of social 
order, find that they have been ‘saving at the spigot and 
losing at the bung-hole.? To showmore precisely the legis- 
lation contemplated, we will here state some of the pro- 
visions of the bills under discussion : 

“The Georgia bill, introduced in the Senate, is designed 
to compel all free colored persons to Jeave the State by 
January, 1862. Any person of this class desiring to remain 
can do so by selling himself into slavery to any citizen 
whom he may select; the purchase money to go into the 
treasury of the county, to pay the expenses of those who 
prefer to leave. This measure is regarded by many in the 
prato as unnecessarily severe. The Augusta Constitution- 
alist says: 

«< We believe that they ought eventually to disappear as 
an element in our population, and that_measures should 
be taken at once, under the operation of which the State 
eventually would be rid of them; but we do not believe 
that there is any necessity for their summary and forced 
expatriation.’ 

“The number of free negroes in Georgia is only three 
thousand three hundred. 

«The bill which has passed the lower branch of the 
Mississippi Legislature, with only five dissenting votes, and 
is likely to become a Jaw, is stil] morerigorous. By this, no 
free negro can remain in the State after the Ist of July next, 
without a special license from the Legislature. In the mean 
time he has an opportunity to select a master, who shall 
hold him for life. 

«The bill which has passed the Senate of Missouri— 
ayes 22, nays 10~is of the same general character. It 
compels all free negroes to leave the State, irrespective of 
age or length of residence. 

«The bill pending before the Legislature of Tennessee 
provides that all free adult negroes shall be seized and sold 
if found in the State on the Ist of May next, and that the 
children sball be bound out. The former are allowed to 
emigrate to Aftica, in which case some slight aid is to be 
furnished by the State, or they may seek a master and go 
into slavery. 

«To such extremities as these are a naturally inoffensive 
people reduced, or likely to be reduced, solely through the 
impertinent interference of their professed friends of the 
North, whose assaults-upon the social system of the South 
have made this species of legislation necessary, in the opin- 
ion of those most deeply interested, as a measure of self- 
protection.” ar 

Why, then, have we been so constantly an- 
noyed? Gentlemen speak familiarly of “the ag- 
gressions of the slave power.” I should like to 
know how the weaker can oppress the stronger 
power. : 

It may be that gentlemen will say that we pur- 
chased Louisiana. I would like to hear a gentle- 
man denounce that measure. Jt may be that they 
will say we were instrumental in purchasing the 
Floridas. I would like to hear any one denounce 
its acquisition. It may be that the acquisition of 
Texas was wrong. I would like to see any one 
rise up here and announce that that measure was 
an aggression of the slave power. It may be 
that the Mexican war, with its attendant conse- 
quences—the acquisition of California, and all the 
other territory acquired—was wrong; but I would 
like to hear any gentleman rise in his place and 
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tell the American people that that was an aggres- 
sion of the slave power, a measure fraught with 
immeasurable vglue, not to this Union alone, but 
tothe world. 
`. Mr. Clerk, I have thus adverted to these things; 
and now one word more. Gentlemen are trying, 
as did Mr. Sewan in his celebrated Rochester 
speech, to fasten upon the South the effort to re- 
vive the system of slave importations. Sir, I tell 
the country here, and I say it without hesitation, 
that there is no party, as such, in favor of such a 
policy in the South, ‘There are gentlemen here and 
there who would favor it; but let me tell gentle- 
men that, if there has been such an idea as that 
awakened in the South, it has been in consequence 
of the studied, deliberate, and constant assaults 
upon the South by gentlemen of the free States. 
Sir, I confess I remember the solemn warnings 
of Jefferson and of Madison, to be found in their 
several letters heretofore read to the House, under 
the trying circumstances which surround us, with 
apprehension and alarm. I confess I am almost 
without hope when I see great parties, with their 
ablest men, diligently engage in inflaming section 
against section, and poisoning and embittering the 
relations of brethren who should be bound to cach 
other ‘ with hooks of steel. Early instructed 
by the Father of our Country to “frown indig- 
nantly on-the first dawning of every attempt to 
alienate any portion of our country from the rest, 
or enfeeble the ties which now link together the 
various parts,” I confess I view with but little 


atience the traitorous efforts of the great chief of 


Black Republicanism to break the Union of these 
States, 


But, Mr Clerk, I will “hope on, hope ever.”’ j 


From the glorious meetings whichare being held all 
over the country pour the spring-tide of patriotic 
feelings. The voters of the free States will stay 
the rush of mad fanaticism, stamp under their 
heels the plottings of tyeason, and vindicate the 
memories of their sires by the preservation of their 
great and glorious work. The Union men of Phil- 


adelphia recently presented to the Legislature of 


Virginia the noble flag which floated over them 
at their recent jubilee, which was accepted in the 
following beautiful terms: 

“That we gratefully accept this beautiful gift as a re- 
newed evidence of the devoted patriotism of that heroic 
band of northern conservatives who have so long main- 
tained an unequal contest with the assailants of our rights 
and the enemies of our peace, and that, wherever fortune 
may invite or fate impel us in the future, Virginia will 
cherish with affectionate gratitude the memory of those who 
so bravely encounter the frowns of faction, and so nobly 
defy the tury of fanaticism.” $ 

Yes, gentlemen, the South is willing to take the 
compact of these States as it was agreed upon. 
We are willing to stand by the Union as it was 


formed, we are willing to perform all our duties | 


under it; but I say, gentlemen, if you drive us to it 


5 


b rour continued ageressions, we are a peo ple 
È mD ’ 


sufficiently strong to be able to protect. ourselves | 


against any power, come whence it may, whether 
ithe from foes without or foes within; and we 
will do it, so help us Ciod. 

During the delivery of Mr. Smiru’s speech, 
the following proccedings took place: 

MESSAGE FROM ‘TIME PRESIDENT. 

A message in writing was here received from 
the President of the United States by James Buen- 
ANAN, jr., his Private Sceretary. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I move that the 
message bo received by the Clerk, and that it le 
upon the table. ` 


Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. 


read. 
_ Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. 
ification... 

Mr. BINGHAM demanded the yeas and nay 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I move that there bea 
call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. STANTON. I desire to say that I am in 
favor of the motion of the gentleman from New 
York, that the message be reccived and laid upon 
the Clerk’s table, or deposited with him until the 
organization of the House. 

Mr. PHELPS. ‘That motion was modified so 
as to provide that the message should be regeived 
and read. 

Mr. SPAN TON, 


I am aware of that, but i 


am opposed tu the reading of the message now. |! gentleman from Virginia to my first interrogatory. 


| in his annual message to the House. 


| motion was carricd. 


j act any business before its organization by the 


I move to | 
amend the motion. I move thatit be received and | 


I accept the mod- | 


f answer is omitted in the report. 


Mr, NOELL. What objection can the gentle- 
man have to having it read? 

Mr. STANTON. There are no precedents in 
the history of this country for the reading of a 
message in advance of the organization of the 
House by the election of a Speaker. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I think the gentleman 
from Ohio is mistaken. 

Mr. STANTON. I was about to state the pro- 
ceedings which occurred in the Thirty-Fourth 
Congress. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. My impression is that 
the message was read then. 

Mr. GROW. The Clerk then kept the mes- 
sage until the organization of the House. f 

Mr. STANTON. There is no precedent of a 
message bemg sent to the House in advance of its | 
organization by the election of a Speaker and the 
sending of a message tg the President informing 
him that the House was organized and was ready 
to receive any communication he might be pleased 
to make, except in the Thirty-Fourth Congress. 
In the Thirty-Fourth Congress, in advance of the 
organization of the Elouse, President Pierce sent 
i When it 
was received here, a motion was made that the 
message he delivered into the custody of the Clerk, 
to be kept by him until the House should be or- 
ganized and ready to proceed to business. The 
Thataction was based upon 
the idea that the House is incompetent to trans- 


election ofa Speaker. The reccipt of a message 
is business; the reading of it is business; and it 
presupposes a capacity in the House to act upon 
the message itself, after being read; the disposing | 
of it, the committing it to a Committee of the 
Whole, or such other disposition of it as the 
House might sce fit. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I withdraw 
my modification. 

‘Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. 
my motion as eriginally made. 

Mr. NOELL. Has not any member a right to 
have a paper read for information? 
«No poe No!” 

The motion of Mr. Jous Cocurane was agreed 
to. 

Mr. STANTON. I belicve there was a motion | 
adopted that there be a call of the House. {ask 
that that motion be withdrawn. 

The CLERK. If there be no objection, the 
call will be dispensed with. 

No objection was made. 


THE SPEAKERSHIP——AGAIN. 


Mr. SMETI, of Virginia, having concluded, 
Mr. MORRIS, of Hlinois, obtained the floor. 


I then insist upon 


[Crics of | 


Mr. HOUSTON. If the gentleman from Hli- 
nois will yield the floor to me fora moment, I de- 
sire to offer a resolution, 

Mr. WILSON. I desire to move that the 
House proceed to another ballot, if the gentleman 
will yicld me the floor for that purpose. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF TUE TREASURY. 

The CLERK. Before the question is put upon 
that motion the Clerk desires to state that a doc- 
ument from the Treasury Department has been 
laid upon his desk this morning purporting to he | 


the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury |! 
p y y 


upon the condition of the finances. The Clerk 
desires to know what disposition shall be made ! 
of it. k f 

Mr. BRANCH. I move that it be receivedand | 
laid upon the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

CORRECTION. 

Mr. KILGORE. Į desire to have an error cor- 
rected in the report in the Globe of the colloquy | 
between the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Sari] 
and myself yesterday. I am reported as saying: 

“Will the gentleman permit me to ask him, if Congress | 
has power, under the Constitution, to testrict or limit the | 
introduction of slavery into the Territories, would not that 
necessarily inelude a power to prohibit it?” 

The gentleman responded “It would.” That 
Then follows 
this second interrogatory without the intervening 
answer? 

«Then, what disposition will the gentleman make of the 
act of 1804, organizing the Territory of Orleans, approved 
by Mr. Jefferson 2? 


That sccond question followed the answer ofthe 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I have not heard 
distinctly what the gentleman said to-day, nor did 
I yesterday. Butif he says that I admitted the 
power of Congress to prohibit slavery in the Ter- 
ritories, I disclaim it most unequivocally. [Cries 
of Vote!’ “Vote!” and great confusion.] 

Mr. WILSON. I move that the House pro- 
ceed to another ballot for Speaker. 

Mr. BRANCH. I move that there be a call of 
the House. ne A 

The motion was agreed to. 


TEMPORARY ORGANIZATION. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Would it be in order to offer 
a resolution? 

The CLERK. It would not, as the House has 
ordered that there be a call of the House. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to offer a resolution, 
and ask that it may be read for information.. 

Several Mrempens.. Let us hear it. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I object to the re- 
ception of the resolution, for the reason that I 
know it will give rise to a long controversy. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Well, sir, lask that my res- 
olution may be read for information, saying that, 
if it shall be received, I shall propose to fill the 
blank before it is acted on. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That be, and ke is hereby, chosen 
Speaker of the House of Representatives for the ten days 
next ensuing the adoption of this resohition, and that noth- 
ing shall be in order in the House during that time except 
to adjourn, to receive the President’s message, and order 
the same to be printed, and to act upon and pass a bill or 
bills appropriating money to meet the deficiencies and lia- 
bilities of the Post Office Department. The said Speaker 
so elected shall receive only the compensation of a mem- 
ber of this House ; and, at the end of the said time, or as soon 
as said appropriation bill shall become a law, the office of 
Speaker shall be vacant, and the House shall, under cx- 
isting laws, proceed to the election of Speaker. 

Messrs, Burrinron, Bineuam, and other gen- 
tlemen on the Republican side of the House, 
objected. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I want the reporters of the 
Globe to note the fact that the objection comes 
from the Black Republican side of the House; 
from these gentlemen who pretend such sympa- 
thy for the mail contractors. This resolution tests 
their sincerity. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. We want to 
elect a Speaker for the whole term, and we pro- 
pose to do it, 

The roll was then called; and the following 
members failed to answer to their names: 

Messrs. Barr, Brown, Carter, Horace F. Clark, Clark B. 


| Cochrane, James Craig, Dimmick, Hawkins, Hickman, 


Jenkins, Landrum, Longnecker, Maclay, Millward, Moor- 
head, Nixon, Rust, Sedgwick, Sickles, Stallworth, Stevens, 
Stevenson, Van Wyek, Cadwalader C. Washbum, White- 
ley, and Wood. : 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Clerk, I Mave paired off 
with Mr. Horace F. Crank until twelve o’clock 
on Friday next. As this ‘pair’? has been the 
subject of some comment, Í desire, with the per- 
mission of the House, to make a remark or two 
aly tj nd wal 7 
about it, On Saturday last, Mr. Cuark came lo 
me and said that he was very desirous of being 
absent a few days, for the purpose of visiting his 
mother, who was lying sick in the city of New 
York. That owing tothe peculiar position which he 


| occupied in relation tothe election of Speaker, he 


found it difficult to geta pair. That he should 
continue to vote as he had been doing, and there- 
fore could only paix with a supporter cf Mr. 
Snerman. Although I regretted as much as any 
one the course Mr. Crank has deemed it his duty 


| to pursue, f did not consider it my province to sit 


in judgment upon his motives or his acts, and 


could not find any reason for refusing to extend 


to him the courtesies due to a political opponent. 
If my friends are not satisfied with my course, 1 
cannot help it. ‘ 

The absentces were called, and the following 
pairs were announced: 


Mr. Barr with Mr. Van Wyek. Mr. Carter with Mr. 
Landrum. Mr. Horace F. Clark with Mr. Stanton. M 
Clark B. Cochrane with Mr. Jenkins. Mr. James C 
with Mr. Stevens. Mr. Dimmick with Mr. Hickman. 
Hawkins with Mr. Morse. Mr. Maclay with Mr. 
wick. Mr. Millward with Mr. Garett. Mr. Stev 
with Mr. Nixon. Mr. Rust with Mr. Wood. 
with Mr. Killinger. Mr. Whiteley with Mr. McPherson. 

Further procecdings under the call were then 
dispensed with. 


TWENTY-SECOND BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


The House proceeded to the twenty 
lot for Speaker, with the following re 


Mr. 


socond bal- 
alt: Whole 
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number of votes cast, 208; necessary to a choice, 


105; of which— 

. Sherman reccived 
a Scott.....- kossi 
. Houston 
r Gimer.. 
. Bocock. 
. Maclay. 
. Vance 
. John G. Davis 
y Branch... ee 
. Vallandigham. . 
+» Pendletonss..seeeees 
+ Briggs. ccessce sence 
. Barksdale.. 
. Stevenson... 


. Riggs 
«Pugh. . 
. Phelps... 

. McQueen.. 
. Hardeman 
Mr. Maynard.. 
Mr. JACKO ei .ceseeeeere cere cee ee ee ceeeeceen cece 


So there was no choice. P 


The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Buflinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, 
Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, 
Edwards, Kliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, 
Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, 
Haskin, Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, 
Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, 
Kilgore, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, 
Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, Moorhead, Mor- 
rill, Edward Joy Morris, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, 
Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher Robinson, 
Noyce, Schwartz, Scranton, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, 
William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, ‘Thayer, Theuker, 
Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Verrée, Wade, Wal- 
dron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Wash- 
burne, Isracl Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, and 
Woodruff. 

For Mr. Scott—Messrs. Barksdale, Barrett, Boyce, Branch, 
Burch, Burnett, Edmundson, Fouke, Houston, Jackson, 
Larrabee, Elbert S. Martin, Sydenham Moore, Peyton, 
William Smith, Stout, and Wright. . 

For Mr. Houston—Messrs. Jolm B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, 
John Cochrane, Cooper, Davidson, Florence, Hughes, 
Leake, Logan, McClernand, Isaac N. Morris, Pheips, 
Houston, and Winslow. 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. Green Adams, William C. An- 
derson, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, H. Winter 
Davis, Etheridge, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, Mallory, 
Nelson, Quarles, and Stokes. 

For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Clemens, Burton Craige, Craw- 
ford, Curry, Reuben Davis, Gartrell, Hindman, Jones, Kun- 
kel, Love, Ruffin, Scott, Simms, and Thomas. 

For Mr. Maclay—Messrs. Ashmore, Avery, Bonham, 
Keitt, Lamar, McRae, Miles, Millson, Pryor, Reagan, Tay- 
lor, and Underwood. 

For Mr. Vance-—-Messrs. Bocoek, Hardeman, James M. 
Leach, Maynard, Laban ‘I’, Moore, William N. I1. Smith, 
and Webster. 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Adrain, Montgomery, 
Reynolds, Riggs, and James C. Robinson. 

For Mr. Branch—Messrs. Howard, Charles D. Martin, 
Pendleton, and Vallandigham. 

For Mr. Vatlandigham—Messrs. De Jarnette and English. 


For Mr. Pendieton—M . Allen and Cox. 

For Mr. Briggs—M Gilmer and Hill. 

For Mr. Barksdale— Hamilton and Jobn T. Harris. 
For Mr. Stevenson-~Messrs. Holman and Niblack. 


For Mr. 
For Mr. 
For Mr. 
For Mr. 
For Mr. 
For Mr. 
For Mr. 


Woodson—Mr. Thomas L. Anderson. 
Green Adams—Mr. Boteler. 
Riggs—My. John G. Davis. 
Pugh—Mr. McQueen. 
Phelps--Mr. Noeil. 
Mc Queen—Mr. Pugh. 
rt. Vance. 
For Mr. Maynard—Mr. Woodson. 
For Mr. Jackson—Mr. James A. Stewart, 
Mr. WINSLOW moved that the House ad- 
journ. 
The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
five minutes to four o’clock p. m.) the Honse 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Weonespnay, December 28, 1859. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. J. MorsELL. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


THE SPEAKERSHIP. 
The CLERK. The question before the House 


is upon the admissibility of the resolution of the 
gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Wixs.ow,] 
presented on Thursday last;and on that question 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morris] is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. RUST. Iask the gentleman to yicld to 
me for a few moments. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. 
tleman. 

Mr. RUST. Mr. Clerk, five years ago I, for 


Prayer 


I yield to the gen- 


: that domestic tranquillity and sense of security of 
| life, which was one of the chief objects for which 


the first time, became a candidate for a seat upon 
this floor. Believing, as I did, that the discussion 
of the question of slavery, and every question 
connected with or growing out of it, could be at- 
tended with no possible good to one section or 
the other of this Union; believiag that, so far as 
the South was concerned, the argument had been 
exhausted, and that her rights under the Consti- 
tution, with reference to it, were above and be- 
yond debate; and feeling, sir, that the only posi- 
tion which, with honor, she could assume, was 
one of calm and dignified silence, with resclute 
and effective preparation to respond to any future 
and further aggression, not by words, not by ar- 
gument and remonstrance, but by action, and 
action of the most significant character, I volun- 
tarily pledged my word to my constituents that 
while honored witha seat upon this floor I would 
never participate in any debate at all sectional in 
its character; but, owing to events which have 
recently transpired, and the relations of the differ- 
ent parties in this House, with reference to cach 
other, and particularly the attitude which one 
member oceapies toward all the rest, I feel ab- 
solved from that pledge. 

Within the last few weeks, almost in view of 
this Capitol, the most atrocious crimes that have 
ever disgraced the history of our country, and 
brought discredit upon our form of Government, 
have been perpetrated, and a number of members 
upon this floor, in the absence of an explanation 

et to be made, stand convicted, by the current 
hiner of the times before the country and before 
the world, of complicity in them. Yes, sir, one 
of the most extraordinary men of this age, or of 
avy age; extraordinary for the atrocity, the mul- 
titude, and magnitude of his crimes, after long 
and deliberate preparation invaded onc of the sov- 
ercign States of this Confederacy for the avowed 
purpose of subverting her government; fomenting 
civil and servile strife among her citizens; mur- 
dering them and robbing them and destroying 


this Union was created; a number of his acces- į 
sories before the fact are now members of this 


House, and one of them is deemed by all his Re- | 


publican colleagues, and a few who are Republi- 
can in everything but name, as a proper person 
to preside over its deliberations. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, while there may be but little 
method in the few remarks which I propose to 
submit, in the present temper of the House, their 
brevity may be some atonement for whatever | 
objections they may be obnoxious to in other 
respects. 

‘here is one feature of this infamous produc- 
tion, (which I shall not read, or cause to be read,) 
which has been the subject of such just and bitter 
invective and denunciation from members on this 
side of the House, to which I wish especially to 
reply. Its author, and all those who have indorsed 
it, or contributed in any way to its circulation and 
distribution, have, by implication, cast an asper- 
sion upon the character of a large majority of the | 
people I have the honor to represent upon this | 
floor, and I desire to repel it. If any member on 
this side of the House—and there are many more 
competent to the task than myscelf—has defended 
that class of southern people to which I refer 
against the insulting assumptions contained in 
this book, it has escaped my notice. Mr. Helper 
and his colaborers, in their treasonable and crim- 
inal design, judging, I supposc, from their knowl- 
edge of themselves, from their own mercenary, 
groveling, sordid, and very acquisitive natures, 
that the holiest and loftiest motive which could 
impel a man was a lust of gain—in truth, themost 
degrading and abasing—have addressed them- 
selvesto the vilestand lowest passions and instincts 
of one class of population in the southern States, | 
with the, to them, plausible hope that they might 
be made to enlist in an unnatural and unholy cru- | 
sade against the peace, the lives, and fortunes of | 
another class. i 

The non-slavcholders of the southern States are 
invited, in the name of religion and philanthropy, 
and for the privilege of plunder and spoliation and 
confiscation, to engage in a war, indiscriminate 
and pitiless, against their fellow-countrymen, 
their neighbors, their friends, their benefactors, 
oftentimes their kindred and brothers, because, ! 
forsooth, they are guilty of the inexpiable crime, 


in the estimation of the immaculate gentlemen on 


the other side of the House, with their sublimated 

ideas of virtue and morality, of owning slavés. It 

matters not that their names are illustrious—that 

to their ancestors we owe the beneficent Govern- 

ment under which we all might live. peacefully 

and happily and’ prosperously together—a Wash- 
ington, sir, might be the first victim. ~It-matters 
not that their lives have been virtuous and blame- 
less, their days eniployed in kind offices, and their 
fortunes distributed in alms and charities among 
the poor, the friendless, and the less, favored of 
their fellow-mén. It matters. not what they are, 
nor what they have done; themselves and their 
unoffending and defenseless wives and children 
are to be involved in one common ruin. Age and 
sex and condition, private worth and public ser- 
vices, and their illustrious ancestry, all appeal in 
vain. Philanthropy —public philanthropy— de- 
mands a sacrifice, and it must be made. 

No, sir, the Republican hatred, bitter, deadly, 
and implacable, demands it, and is weak, foolish, 
and insolent enough to seek abettors in its fiendish 
designs among the non-slaveholding people of the 
southern States. In their name I repel the insult- 
ing and dishonoring presumption. ‘That. class of 
people whom I have the honor to represent on 
this floor are as honorable and just, as brave, 
as manly, as true and Joyal to the institutions of 
their country asthe opulent proprietor of his broad “ 
acres and his hundred slaves. Themen with whom 
I would repel Mr. Sewarp and all the followers 
that he could array under his treasonable and in- 
cendiary banner—or rather his lieutenants and 
subalterns, his Browns, his Cooks, and Coppies, 
for he has too much of that better part of valor to 
share himself the dangers into which he thrusts 
braver and better men—are those who are guilt- 
less of the unpardonable sin (in Republican eyes) 
of owning slaves. Sir, my constituents of that 
class are not poor. The man who to-day earns 
bread for himself and family by his brow’s mois- 
ture—as God ordained he should—by ordinary 
industry and frugality, will in a few years be him- 
self the owner of slaves, proud and independent 
asthe lordliest Republican snob in all the domains 
of freedom, as you are pleased to term them, who, 
while he bemoans the fate of the poor negroes at 
the South, has men and women of his own race 
and color, physically, mentally, and morally his 
equals, often his superiors, wearing his livery— 
the badges of their servitude—and performing for 
for him the most degrading offices, and receiving 
for compensation less than any humane master in 
the South bestows upon his slave, has not mone 
enough, successful as he may have been in hoard- 
ing up his too often ill-gotten gains, to hire the 
meekest, poorest, humblest one among them to 
do for hima menial service. An offer so to em- 
ploy him would be spurned with scorn, if not 
repelled with insult and violence. 

Then, fellow-workers and co-philanthropists 
of Mr. Helper, do not, when you again marshal 
our forces for a practical illustration of your po- 
itical theories and principles, expect to find allies 
and auxiliaries among the non-slaveholding peo- 
ple‘of the southern States. 

No, sir; in the language of a gentleman now on 
this floor, (Mr. Corwin, ] the sponsor of the Re- 
publican candidate for Speaker, whose speeches 
during the last war in which our country was 
engaged were so patriotic, breathed so much of 
loyalty and devotion to his own country as to se- 
cure for them a reproduction in the journals pub- 
lished in the country of the enemy, and tended, 
as was believed at the timé, greatly to protract 
that struggle, ‘they will welcome him with bloody 
hands to hospitable graves.” The gentleman who 
nominated Mr. Suerman, and a number of those 
who have voted for him, have professed upon this 
floor conservative and national sentiments. The 
gentleman will pardon the Democratic side of this 
ilousce when they ask them for some evidence of 
their sincerity For more than three weeks they 
have endeavored to force upon this House as its 
Presiding Officera man whose name is associated 
with that of a wretch whose baseness and whose 
wickedness no language is adequate to describe, 
in addressing to the slaves and a portion of the 
white people of the southern States a treasona- 
ble ma incendiary production, of which nothing 
worse can be said than that the offspring is in 
every way worthy of its parent. The gentleman 
from Ohio has made no disclaimer of the infamous 
sentiments, opinions, and purposes of that book, 
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or of the still more infamous means by which they 
are to be propagated and put into practical oper- 


ation. Nor has he uttered any denunciation of those | 


who by fraud and misrepresentation—if fraud and 
misrepresentation were employed—procured his 
indorsement and recommendation, at all satisfac- 
tory to myself or to those who act with me upon 
this side of the House. 

His whole political antecedents are in perfect 
conformity to this crowning act of uncalculating 
partisan zeal. 
tion he now enjoys? Why is he, rather than the 
gentleman who nominated and who supports him, 
coming from the same State, certainly his equalin 
ability, with more, far more, of parliamentary ex- 
perience, with more reputation, with a longer and 
more varied public service, deemed worthy of the 
third office in rank and dignity and influence in the 
country? Why, but because his colleague [Mr. 
Corwin] is supposed to preserve some faint sem- 
blance of nationality, to harbor in his bosom some 
expiring sparks of patriotism and conservatism 
feeble to relume, but not yet quite extinguished. 
Why, but because a former position has compelled 
him to uphold the constitutionality of the fugitive 
slave law, and yield a reluctant consent to its en- 
forcement in the State which he in part represents 
on this floor. Why, sir, but because a more amia- 
ble nature, perhaps, has betrayed him on a few oc- 
casions in his life into an expression of toleration 
and sympathy for the people and institutions of 


the South; hile the gentleman who is the can- | 


didate of the Republican party for Speaker has 
never uttered a word or cast a vote to mar the 
symmetry of his political record. 
litical carcerisa beautiful harmony. He has been 
uniformly, persistently, conspicuously, intensely 
sectional. No man on this floor, ño man off if, 
has beon more intolerant towards the South, her 
people, and her institutions, than the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Suzrman.] He is now reaping 
the reward of his hostilitœto all of them. He 
owes his present prominence, less to his ability, 


less to accomplishments asa politiciananda states- | 


man, than to the prompt and ready support which 
hehasinvariably yielded to the most revolutionary 
measures ofan unscrupulousand aggressive party. 
His religion and his politics have been warfare 
upon the South, and opposition, right or wrong, 
to the men and measures of the only national con- 
servative party in the country. The gentleman 
invited us to scrutinize his record. I have done 
so. J witnessed the making of a portion of it, 
and am sure that no man now upon this floor, 
none who has ever been honored with a seat here, 
can exhibit a worse. 

I recollect the bearing of the gentleman in the 
struggle like the present which took place four 
yearsago, I remember, too, the official action of 
the gentleman as chairman of the celebrated Kansas 
investigating committee. Nor have I forgotten the 
course pursued by the gentleman upon the Army 
The Constitution itself has been no impediment 
to him in the pursuit of a party triumph. In the 
blindness and fury of his partisan zeal he has 
been ignorant of its most obvious provisions or 
forgetful of the oath he has taken to observe them. 
I can show, by a reference to the gentleman’s 
record, to which he invites our attention, that it 
justifies this criticism. What would be the char- 
acter of the gontleman’s record if he allowed him- 


self to be interrogated, when be is rash enough | 


to point to such a record? But the gentleman 
folds his arms and says he will not be interrogated. 
I appreciate the delicacy of his position, There 
are thousands of his party throughout the Union 
who would, at this particular juncture, be very 
much embarrassed, to say the least, if compelled 
to answer interrogatories. Let us spare the 
tleman’s feclings, and propound no more questions 
to him. 

The Speaker of the Thirty-Fourth Congress, 
to whose election the present candidate of the Re- 
publican party contributed as much as any mem- 
ber of that Congress, did not know, upon being 
interrogated, which of the two races, the black or 
the white, was the superior. That race which 
absorbed the other was the superior one, and that 
was a problem which time alone could solve. The 
absorbing process is, I suppose, a slow one, and 


we would have to await that solution before we | 
3 i 
rom the present candidate | 


e 


could get an answe 


of the Republicans for Speaker upon that point, 


To what does he owe the distinc- | 


His whole po- į 


appropriation billin the Thirty-Fourth Congress. | 
Te p y S 


Di 


But, while the gentleman refused to be interro- 
gated, and referred us to his record, he deigned to 
tell us that he had been uniformly kind and cour- 
teous in his intercourse with the members of the 
House. Well, sir, in these times that is a great 
deal. How unreasonable are southern gentlemen 
whovare not reddy on bended knee to thank the 
bland, gentle, urbane candidate of the Republican 
party for this signal condescension, or this sub- 
lime generosity. Truly, 

“ He's as mild a mannered man as ever scuttled ship or cut 

a throat.” 

While our constituents (say Republican gentle- 
mcn) at our instigation are laying waste and des- 
olating your homes and murdering your families, 
inciting servile war among your slaves, allow us 
in a quiet, decent, orderly manner—such is their 
language—to organize the House by electing one 
of our number to preside over your deliberations; 
and when we have got possession of this branch 
of the Government, by which we will be enabled 
more effectually to carry out our hostile designs 
against you, we willbe “kindand courteous inour 
intercourse with you.” I, for onc, decline such a 
proposition. I accept your courtesy upon no such 
terms. Rather lavish upon me your taunts and 
scoffs and jeers—heap upon me contumely and 
insult—I will bear it all, if bear it I must, with 
jall the philosophy I can summon to my aid, or 
| repel it, if repel 1 may, with whatever of strength 
f and courage God and nature have endowed me 
| with; but do not, we beg, we implore you in the 
name of justice, of humanity, and of common 
manhood, send to our homes and our hearthstones 
the knife of the assassin aad the torch of the in- 
|i eendiary. 

ii Mr. Clerk, in the present state of the public 
i mind at the South, irritated and exasperated al- 
most to frenzy by recent and still occurring out- 
į rages, can the people of that section regard the 
| election of Mr. Saerman, with his hostile senti- 
| ments, his offensive associations and antecedents, 
to preside over the deliberations of this House, as 
į less than the last drop in the cup already full of 
wrong and insult and outrage, which they have 
suffered at the hands of the Black Republican 
| party of this country? In view of the extraordi- 


now prolong this clection, itis a gross prostitution 
of the terms “national ” and ‘‘ conservative ” to 
| apply them to any man who insists on placing 
i the gentleman from Ohio in that chair. 

| But, Mr. Clerk, it is necessary that we shall 
|| organize, The question is, will the conservative 
| elements in this body uiite in constituting a ma- 
i jority? Iam satisfied, from the developments of 
! the past thiee weeks, that they will. Three weeks 
i of fruitless ballotings have failed to convince the 
| gentleman from Ohio that he is not the choice of 
this House for its Presiding Officer; but I am sat- 
| 


| 3 j R d 
[i uot bring a majority to his support. 
H 
i 


if 

i| of the whole country, demand an organization— 
| an organization effected, too, by the conservative 
; members of this body, in opposition io the cnemies 
of the Union and the Constitution. 


“lis a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 


How, sir, is it to be accomplished? IJ feel, sir, 
| that any one who can extricate us from the diffi- 
culties and embarrassments in which we are now 
| involved will deserve, as he will reecive, the thanks 


selves to the task in a spirit of concession, con- 
eiliation, and self-sacrificing patriotism. Let us 
discard from our minds and our hearts, so far as 


sonal hatreds and all party animosities. These | 
| are, after all, poor and paltry sacrifices to offer 
j upon the altar of our country. 
| I, sir, claiming no more patriotism than a ma- 
! jority of the members upon this floor, am ready 
{to make them. I acknowledge no other obliga- 
| tions, no other restraints than my oath to support 
| the Constitution, and an honest regard for the best | 
interests of my country impose upon me. I con- 
temn and despise and defy every trammel, every 
shackle, that would exact from me a sacrifice of 
| my country’s welfare to the success of a party. 
l Claiming perfect independence of thought and | 
I 


speech and action, always in subordination to the 
| Federal Constitution and the rights and equality 


P f 
; nary circumstances that have preceded and that | 


isfied that three months, yea, three years, will į 


The character and dignity of this House, the | 
Necessities of the Government, and the interests | 


| of the whole country. Let us, then, address our- | 


the infirmities of our natures will allow, all per- | 
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of the States, f am willing to allow the same lib- 
erty to all my colleagues upon this floor. I may 
not agree with a single member of this House 
upon some of the minor questions which have 
divided even the Democratic party; but, upon the 
great and paramount one, of the necessity of the 
defeat and overthrow of the treasonable, incen- 
diary, and revolutionary Black Republican party, 
of which the gentleman from Ohio is a leader and 
exponent in this House, to the repose of the coun- 
try and the perpetuity of the Union itself, Tam 
satisfied that I concur with a majority of them. 

Mr. DUNN. Icall the gentleman to order. 'The 
gentleman violates all propriety in applying the 
term “‘ treasonable’’ to the party of which Tama 
member. j 

Mr. LEAKE. The gentleman must reduce his 

oint of order to writing. 

Mr. DUNN. We have listened to this kind of 
thing long enough. 

Mr. RUST.. I have said nothing that I do not 
believe to be true, and will not retract it. I was 
not heré to vote upon the admission of Kansas 
into the Union under the Lecompton constitution; 
but I am free to avow that, had I been, I would 
have voted for it, ifatall, with extreme reluctance, 
and less in obedience to the dictates of my own 
judgment than from deference to the perhaps more 
enlightened opinions of a majority of the Repre- 
sentatives from my section of the Union. Yet, 
sir, I have voted with pleasure for a prominent 
supporter of that measure, and am ready to vote 
with equal pleasure for cither one of a number of 


| gentlemen who were as prominent in their oppo- 


sition to it. 

I have always and everywhere advocated free- 
dom of religion, and the privilege, to the victims 
of oppression in the Old World, of immigation to 
our shores, and participation in all the political 
blessings which we enjoy. Yet I am willing to 
vote for a number of gentlemen belonging to thas 


-party whose cardinal principles and measures are 


hostility to the Catholic church, and warfare upon 
the rights, privileges, and immunities of our for- 
cign-born citizens, 

Mine, sir, in the impending contest, is a plat- 
form upon which every patriot, every friend of 
the Union, every upholder of the Constitution, 
and every respecter of the rights of all the States, 
can stand with me, without the sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, of consistency, or self-respect. 

1 recognize no enemies upon this floor but the 
revilers and violators of the constitutional laws of 
the land, and shall look for no antagonists, and 
seek for no causes of strife and dissension and con- 
troversy elsewhere. 

I declared a few days ago that I was willing, in 
order to organize this House, to vote for any of 
a hundred gentlemen on this floor to preside over 
its deliberations, and Į repeat the declaration to- 
day. All that { demand is, that the gentleman 
shall be free from a suspicion of sedition, treason, 
and incendiarism—of hostility to the constitu- 
tional rights of any State and section, and of sym- 
pathy with those who have been guilty of these 
and still greater crimes,. When the gentleman 
from Maryland was endeavoring to fasten upon 
the Democratic members of this Housé the re- 
sponsibility of a failure to organize, without con- 
sultation with one of my colleagues, I submitted 
a proposition eminently just and fair and liberal, 
which seemed to be received with universal favor 
upon this side of the’ House; that proposition was 
subsequently renewed by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, (My, Kurrr,] to whom, by the 
way, the papers have attributed it, in the face of 
his statement at the conclusion of his remarks 
that it was simply a renetval of my own. Iagain 
submit it with the conviction and carnest belief 
that, if acceded to hy the American party, it will 
lead to a speedy organization of the House. That 
proposition was that the conservative members 
outside of the Democratic organization should se- 
lect some member of that organization and unite 
with us in electing him; or that we will select one 
of their number and unite with them in electing 
him. All that we claim is the poor privilege of 
a choice of evils, and this we are willing to con- 
cede to you. Which proposition do you accept? 

Mr. HILL. 1 want to be sct right. So far as 
Tam concerned, I have not been approached by 
any autho body of gentlemen to unite in the 
selection of a Speaker of the House on any defi- 
nite or authoritative basis. I did understand the 
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gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Kerrr] to 
say, the other day: 

Mr. RUST. I made the proposition first, and 
it met with universal favor on our side. 

Mr. HILL. I heard it from the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Kerrr,] and he made the 
impression upon me and upon others—not design- 
edly, as I have heard him say—thai the thirty gen- 
tlemen he spoke of as composing the American 
party comprised also a certain class of gentlemen 
known as anti-Lecompton Democrats. He spoke 
of the thirty minority. Now, sir, I have no right 
to speak for anybody. I have not since I have 

- been here ever spoken for anybody except my- 
self. But I believe, and I have come pretty well 
to understand—I say it with deferenec—that there 
is no gentleman on the Democratic side of the 
House who can speak for the entire Democratic 
party in the House. 

Mr. COX. Let me say a word. 

Mr. RUST. Icannot yield further. > 

Mr. COX. I simply desire to say that, if I 
understand the proposition of the gentleman from 
Arkansas, I am one of those men who are not 
negotiable for any such purpose. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Iask my colleague to allow 
me to say that I occupy the same attitude pre- 
cisely as my friend from Ohio. I am not trans- 
ferable even by my Democratic colleagues on this 
floor, without my own full consent and approba~ 
tion—not without an express approval on my 
part of the individual who may be selected. I 
repeat that I am not to be transferred by my Dem- 
ocratic associates on this floor, to the support of 
any gentleman whatever, except I myself have a 
controlling voice in his selection, so far at least 
as my own votc is concerned. 

Mr. HILL. I will say to the gentleman that 
the whole House could not transfer me. 

Mr. HINDMAN. The gentleman from Geor- 

ia will allow me a moment, I mean to say this: 


will only be a party to the proposition of my | 


colleague with this understanding, 
the body of the Democratic party to say for what 
individual I, bcing a Democrat, shall vote. I will 
be left free to judge for myself in all such matters. 
Whenever the name of an Opposition member 
is presented, whether he be Know Nothing or 
anti-Lecompton Democrat, I will determine, upon 
my own exclusive authority, whether I will vote 
for him or not. I will not defer my own judg- 
ment, under such circumstances, to that of any 
number of Democrats in this House. 

Mr. NOELL. I wish to say just this, in rep} 
to the gentleman from Arkansas, that I have sieh 
an abiding confidence in the majority of the Dem- 
ocratic party, with which I act, that I am per- 
fectly willing to leave it to thcir determination to 
designate for whom I shall vote in this contin- 
gency for the organization of the House And I 
will say further, that I have such perfect confi- 
dence in every member of the Democrafic organi- 
zation in this House, now associated with me, 
that I am willing, at any moment, to vote for any 
one of them who may be selected by the other 
side. 

Mr. COX. 
tleman—— 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I yielded to the 
gentleman from Arkansas, [Mr. Rusr,] to make 
a proposition which might result in a ballot for 
Speaker, but I expressly stated to the gentleman 
from Arkansas that I would not yield for the pur- 
pose of going into a general discussion. 

Mr. RUST. Very well, I will not now under- 
take to reply to my colleague, or the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. 
a moment? 

Mr. RUST. I cannot. I hold the floor by the 
courtesy of the gentleman from Tlinois. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman from Illinois 
allow me to say a single word? 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. Oh, yes; go on. 

Mr.COX. I wish to make a brief explanation 
of the remark I made a minute ago in reply to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. I do not recognize 
the right of any one to transfer my vote for any 
man for Speaker who does not belong to my own 
party organization. I will vote for any anti-Le- 
compton Democrat who may be selected, because 
I believe there is a close affinity between his senti- 
mentsandmyown. But so far as voting for any 
South American or southern Oppositionist is con- 


I will remark, in reply to the gen- 


‘Will the gentleman yield to me for 


It is not for | 


cerned, I cannot do it, and answer to my con- 
anes or to my constituents. My reason is 
this 

Mr. RUST. I cannot yield the floor for the 
gentleman to make a speech. 

Mr. COX. One word more. I say I will not 
vote for amember of that party, not only because 
their doctrines are diametrically opposed to the 
doctrines of the Democratic party, as laid down 
in the Cincinnati platform, upon the slavery ques- 
tion, but because they are opposed to certain nights 
of civil and religious liberty. I could not answer 
to my constituents if I were to give aid and com- 
fort to any such organization. 

Mr. HILL. I will say in reply to the gentle- 
man from Ohio that I myself, though professing 
to have a moderately good conscience, should not 
feel so shocked that I should want to go out of the 
Union, even if an anti-Lecompton-English-bill 
Democrat [laughter] should be chosen Speaker of 
this House. 

Mr. RUST. I do not like to interrupt the gen- 
tleman; but I really hope he will not trespass upon 
my good nature. ; 

r. HILL. Oh, I will not go on very far. 

Mr. RUST. But there is such an indefinite idea 
here as to what is going far, that I scarcely know 
how to understand the gentleman. 

Mr. HILL. Well, I willbring the matter right 
down to a definite point. I was going on to say 
that, regretting very much the insuperable objec- 
tions of the gentleman from Ohio to the election of 
any member of the American party, and his de- 
termination not to give aid and comfort to that 
party, I say that I think myself and my associ- 
ates can manage to get along without him; but, 
whether we do or not, it will come to this com- 
plexion at last, as I said the other day, that you 
cannotmake a Speaker by propositions made upon 
this floor. This is not the time nor the place to 
arrange matters so as to produce such a result. 
It cannot be done here. You must do it by other 
means and other appliances; you will have to ap- 
ply, perchance, some means that may reach even 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr.Cox,] and induce 
him to come in and assist in the organization. I 
shall not insist that he shall be brought up to the 
rack and made to vote for a Know Nothing. 

Mr. COX. What does the gentleman refer to, 
when he speaks of means of reaching certain mem- 
bers of this House ? 

Mr. HILL. I mean persuasion; persuasion, 
sir. ELaughier | ; 

Mr. COX. Moral suasion, I suppose. ` 

Mr. HILL. Certainly; moral suasion. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. [would have responded 
to the proposition of the gentleman from Arkansas 
at the time it was made the other day, if I had un- 
derstood him to make his proposition by author- 
ity; but it was not so made, as the gentleman has 
since stated. But I say to that gentleman, that, 
as far as I am concerned, I am willing, and have 
been from the first day of the session, to organize 
this House upon a conservative basis; and I say 
to him now, and to every member of the House, 
that I am willing to vote for any conservative man 
in opposition to the Republican pany: Icare not 
to what party he belongs, for, { think, in a time 
like this, we are called upon to rise above party 
for the good of the country. [Applause in the 
galleries.] Ido not speak for anybody but my- 
self; and, sir, for one, I am willing to unite with 
any party that will place us in the way of elect- 
ing a conservative man to the Speakership of this 
House. 

Mr. HILL. One word tomy friend. Will you 
yote for any gentleman who feels that you are un- 
worthy of his support? 

Mr, HARDEMAN. Ido not believe that such | 
aman is conservative. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RUST. There are, I know, Mr. Clerk,a 
number of gentlemen in this House like my col- 
league, [Mr. Hixpan,] and the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Cox,] who are unwilling to make any 
concession, inreference tothe election ofa Speaker, | 
as suggested; whilst in a minority, as they are— 
not in a position to dictate terms to this House, 
or even to the party of which they are members— 
yet they are unwilling to go into a common cau- 
cus with the members of their own party, who 
certainly are as patriotic, as loyal to that party, as 


themselves. This House never can be organized 
unless there is concession. There must be con- | 
cession. I have submitted my proposition, and I į 


hope that the conservative members of this House 
will take it into consideration, and that they. will 
come here in the morning in a better frame of 
mind. : dusty 

My colleague talks of being transferred; of any- 
body’s transferring him—TI never contemplated 
any such thing. I suppose my colleague would 
go into a convention composed of his equals, and 
the majority there determine what should be 

one. f ; 
Mr. COX. Let me say a word. My friend 


from Arkansas seemed to tender the: support of 


for Speaker. 

Mr. RUST. I have said, time and again, that 
there are a number of members of the American 
party upon this floor for either of whom J will 
gladly vote. 

Mr. COX. Not only for myself, but for a large 
number of Democrats, I say, that we look upon 
the Opposition of this House, not so much as the 
Opposition to the Republican party, but as the 
Opposition to the Democratic party. 

Mr. RUST. The gentleman will pardon me 
if T decline further interruption. He stated. his 
view of the parties here in his speech the other 


day. 

Mer. COX. Not upon this subject. Sir, you 
in the South find your opposition in the South 
Americans. They oppose you there. We in the 
North find our opposition among the Republicans. 
The Opposition, the Republicans, and the Ameri- 
cans, come to this House—they take their seats 
together—-they have a common unity, a common 
vinculum binging them together—they fight the 
Democratic party together. They are opposed, 
not so much the one to the other as to the Dem- 
ocratic party. And, sir, I look upon that Dem- 
ocratic party as the only bond, under God and 
the Conslitution, to bind this Union together, 
{Laughter from the Republican benches.] AndT 
vould, therefore, vote consistently all the time for 
a Democrat for Speaker. 

Mr. RUST. ou could never elect one, then. 

Mr. COX. If there is to be an organization, let 
the Republican party, if it can do it, make the 
Speaker, and take the organization. If they have 
power to carry on the business of this House, let 
them try it, and we will meet them in 1860 with 
their record, made here this winter, before. the 
people of the country. I will not help them to 
the organization. On the united Opposition rests 
the responsibility of disorganization. ` 

Mr. HINDMAN. My colleague presupposes 
that I willdo what has been the habit of my past 
life, and that is, go into a caucus with my fellow 
Democratsand abide by their action. I will, sir, 
but with this express reservation, which applies 
to the action of every Democrat whenever a con- 
vention of the party is held, that whenever the 
Democracy will act as, in my judgment, Demo- 
crats ought to act, whenever they will conform to 
the established usages of the Democratic party in 
nominating one who approves the principles and 
who abides by Democratic usages, then I will be 
found adhering unflinchingly to that nominee, 
under all circumstances and against every oppo- 
sition. But I say distinctly that I will not be 
transferred by the voice of the Democratic majority 
on this floor, or by any other power under heaven, 
in any case whatever, to the support of aman who 
does not indorse and approve Democratic prin- 
ciples and usages. There is but one state of facts 
that can be supposed, under which I will vote for 


his perty to one of the southern American party 
P 


ia member of the so-called southern Opposition, 


or, as I term it, the Know Nothing party, and that 
is, in the eventa choice is forced upon me between’ 


| a Black Republican and a Know Nothing; then, 


as a choice of evils, reluctantly, and under the 
pressure of circumstances, I will be constrained, 
perhaps, to yote for the Know Nothing. But I 
repeat that [will give him my vote reluctantly. - 

I may say that I know, so far as my observa- 
tion in my own State goes, that aid and comfort— 
not by design, but in fact—has been given to the 
Black Republican movement by the unfortunate 
attitude which the southern Opposition assume 
in reference to the Kansas-Nebraska act. Whilst 
that act has been denounced in the North as a 
breach of faith, it was also execrated asa breach 
of faith in the South; and, sir, it was because of 
that position of the southern Know Nothings that, 
in my judgment, the Black Republicans were stim- 
ulated to the excesses of their after course. I 
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— 
cannot consistently, therefore, vote for any man 
ofa party whose action has resulted thus. I will 
. not do it, except in the case which I have stated. 

Mr. RUST. My colleague and myself belong 
to the harmonious Democracy of our State of 
Arkansas, [laughter;] and, sir, we will not get 
into any controversy upon this floor. Each of us 
is responsible for his own course, and | suppose 
that each is ready to assume the proper responsi- 
bility for his action here. I have submitted my 

roposition for the organization of the House. 
etit be judged by its meritsand the objectsought 
to be accomplished by it. 

Mr. Clerk, I may not again secure the floor 
during this discussion; and, if there be no objec- 
tion, T will make a few remarks upon general 
topics which have been introduced during this dis- 
cussion. Gentlemen from the North have endeav- 
ored to justify northern aggression upon southern 
rights by charging the South with a design to 
reopen the African slave trade. When that charge 
was made, a few days ago, I sought the floor at 
the time, in order to make a reply in behalf of the 
constituency I represent. Perhaps, sir, 1 repre- 
senta larger number of slaveholders than any 
other member upon this floor. I have enjoyed 
tolerably good opportunities for informing myself, 
and I declare here that I do not believe, in any 
State, district, or county, southof Mason and Dix- 
on’s line, a respectable minority—respectable in 
number—can bo found in favor of the reopening 
of the foreign slave trade. Ido not believe that 
any considerable number of southern citizens 
would violate the law against that traffic, or vote 
in favor of its repeal. For myself,#f that law did 
not exist, I will say that I would strive for the 
floor, the first day after the organization of this 
House, in order to propose a measure denouncing 
that traffic as piracy, and imposing the severest 
penalties upon it. 


And, sir, so far as the expeditions gotten up in. 


the city of New York, upon free soil and not in 
the South, and which are sustained by northern 
capital, against Nicaragua and the other Central 
American States, are concerned, I tell this House 
that I denounced those expeditions in my canvass 
previous to the election in my district. Yet Twas 
returned here by ten thousand majority. [think 
that the only mistake made by Commodore Pauld- 
ing was, that afier catching William Walker, he 
did not string him up at the yard-arm of his vessel. 
I denounced him as a pirate and a bandit, as fit a 
subject for the hand of the public executioner as 
any pirar that ever walked a quarter deck, 

r. GARNETT. In illustration of the man- 
ner in which propositions like that of my friend 
from Arkansas are regarded by the people of Vir- 
ginia, and, as I believe, by the people of the en- 
tire South, Í desire to have read resolutions which 
I have just received from Governor Wise, of Vir- 
ginia, which were presented by a member of the 
southern Opposition, seconded by a leading mem- 
ber of the Democratic party, and unanimously 
passed by both branches of the Virginia Gencral 
Assembly. 

The Clerk read the resolutions, as follows: 

Resolved, That we wish to assure the Representatives of 
this State in Congress, in the dificult cireumstances in 
which they are placed, of the warm sympathy of this Gen- 
eral Assembly in the struggle in which they are engaged, 
and of our cordial support of every proper measure they 
may adopt to protect the just rights of this State and of the 
South, the integrity of the Union and the authority of the 
Constitution. 

“ Resolved, hat we recommend, in view of the public 
danger, the union of all the elements of opposition to Black 
Republicanism, and its candidate for Speaker, on any terms 
consistent with fairness and honer, whensocver by such 
union fts defeat can be accomplished and the organization 
of the House effected. 

“ Resolved, ‘That the Governor be requested to forward to 
our Representatives in Congress a copy of these resolu- 
tions.” 

Mr. GARNETT. I wish to repeat that those 
resolutions were introduced into the Legislature 
by Wyndham Robertson, former Licutenant Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, and now one of the leading mem- 
bers of the southern Opposition in the Legislature, 
and they were passed unanimously by the House 
of Delegates and the Senate. 

Mr. RUST. I listened with regret, a few days 
ago, to the remarks submitted by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Sixeieron] with reference 
to what is called the territorial question, and I be- 
lieve a large majority of the members upon this 
side of the House participated in that feeling. 
This, sir, is no time for members of the same 


i called at that desk, 1 could bring one of those 


political organization, devoted to the same objects, |i 
professing the same national and conservative sen- 
timents upon the paramount question of the day, 
to quarrel among themselves upon unpractical | 
and impracticable issues. I have for a long time 
believed that the great Democratic party of this 
Union. must degenerate into one as purely sec- 
tional as that of which the gentleman from Ohio, 
upon the other side [Mr. Suurman] is the leader 
upon this floor, if we refuse to affiliate with those 
gentlemen from the free States of the Union who 
maintain the doctrine of popular sovereignty.. I 
approach this subject with diffidence. 

I shall not collate the arguments which have 
been advanced upon the one side or the other of 
this question; but content myself with simply 
stating, without supporting by argument, my own 
views upon the subject, for which noone is rc- 
sponsible but myself. Itis not, in my judgment, of 
sufficient moment to produce discord among the 
different States of this Confederacy, or alienation 
and estrangement between members of the same 
political party, whether the people ofa Territory, 
in Legislature assembled, shall determine or not 
that slavery is adapted to their wants, most con- 
ducive to their welfare, not congenial to their taste 
and feclings and prejudices, or whether the same 
people, assembled at the same time, in another 
capacity, shall determine the same thing. The 
only difficulty to overcome is toagree upon a time 
when they shall exercise that right. No states- 
man would contend that six out of eleven of Amer- 
ican citizens who had first settled upon one of the 
Territories of the United States should determine 
the character of its institutions and deny theright 
of immigration within its limits to any other cit- 
izen with any property he might bring with him, 
recognized as such by the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. 

It seems to me that ail might consent that this 
right should be held in abeyance until the popu- 
lation of the Territory should be sufficient to en- 
title it, under the then existing ratio of represent- 
ation, to a member upon this floor; and then, sir, 
whether in convention or through their represent- 
atives assembled, allow the people to exercise all 
the rights of sovereignty which are enjoyed by 
the several States of the Union. All the Federal 
laws and State laws that can be enacted will never 
establish an institution among a people repugnant 
to their moral and religious sense, and opposed 
to their ideas of social and political expediency. 
The despotisms of Europe may force odious and 
oppressive laws bearing upon unwilling and re- 
bellious subjects at the point of the bayonet; but 
here, sir, where our whole theory and form of 
government is predicated upon the popular will, 
and no law can ever be executed which is not 
born of the wishes and interests of the public sen- 
timent of the people over whom it is intended to 
extend, and upon whom it is intended to operate, 
a law, arbitrarily passed in contempt of the will 
of the people affected by it, will always be a dead 
letter upon the statute-book; and only tend to 
weaken the force of all laws and impair the gen- 
eral respect for those which aro most wise and 
salutary. Lhope I shall never witness the enact- 
ment of such a law, and would gladly see every 
one now in existence stricken from our statute- 
books. A Jaw by this Congress, by the Terri- 
toriesof Kansas, Nebraska, Utah, and New Mex- 
ico, by all the States of this Confederacy, in favor 
of slavery in those ‘Territories, would come in | 
conflict with Jaws older and more potent than all | 
of them, and be vain and futile. i 

Sir,no man can doubt my loyalty to the South; 
no man can call in question my fidelity to the in- 
glitutions in the midst of which I was born and 
reared, have thus far lived, and hope to die; and I 
declare here to-day, in the presence of this House 
and the country, that if, by an effort of my will, 
by simply responding “ay” when my name was 


Territories as a slave State into the Union, I would |! 
not do it. f 
I have already declared my utter abhorrence of I 
the reopening of the African slave trade, and am | 
satisfied that for a longer period than we of this |; 
gencration are expected to provide, we have ample |j 
territory to occupy all the slave labor, with its | 
| 


natural inerease, now upon this continent. Ark- 
ansas, sir, the State which I have the honor in 

art to represent, can herself supply more land of 
inexhaustible fertility than can fi 


c fully developed 


with the requisite labor, supply the present de- 
mand of the whole world for cotton. 

Slavery is not, and has never been, a question 
of religion or morality. It was declared by Mr. 
‘Webster in his time to be, but is not now, a ques- 
tion of political power. But, sir, it is a question 
of interest, of dollars and cents, of social and po- 
litical economy. Slavery will always go where 
itis most profitable, and where most profitable 
it is most secure. 

Sir, if the slaves upon this continent must be 
migratory, do not drive them into the cold and in- 
hospitable regions of the Northwest, where they 
must surely and rapidly languish and die, but send 
them to the genial climes and fruitful valleys of 
the Southwest, where they will live and grow and 
multiply and flourish, and be more productive 
than upon any other part of the globe, and where 
the institution itself, I verily believe, will survive 
all the constitutiohs and governments now known 
npon the earth. ; : 

No gentleman from my section of the’ Union 
may agree with me; but, from an honest and pro- 
found conviction of what the true policy of my 
constituents demand, I declare that I do not de- 
sire to sec slavery extend northward beyond the 
thirty-sixth parallel of latitude. I would rather 
strengthen, fortify, and intensify it where it exists 
than to diffuse it over regions where causes beyond 


i the power and genius of man to control, and im- 


mutable and infallible as God’s laws must speed- 
ily extinguish it. If “through far ages” I could 
look into the abyss of the future and see a crowded, 
redundant, and unproductive slave population, 
where the institution now exists, I would say to 
it, go beyond the Rio Grande and along the Mex- 
ican Gulf. There is a country whose development 
the interests of humanity everywhere impera- 
tively demand. It can only be accomplished by 
slave labor. Soil, climate, products, and God’s 
will, invite you. When once planted there, and 
protected and defended by nature’s laws, as you 
will be, the laws of man will never uproot you. 

Mr. Clerk, in the course of this debate, contin- 
gencics have been anticipated which T trust may 
never occur; and gentlemen upon this floor have 
announced the purposes of themselves, and the 
States which they represent, when they shall have 
happened. 

Lhe people whom I represent, and whose sen- 
timents upon this question I believe I faithfully 
reflect, are eminently a national, conservative, 
Union-loving people. Theirlove is not a roman- 


i tic, sentimental, unreasoning passion. 


We do not, like the gentleman from Tennessee, 
[Mr. Nrxson,] love the Union because ofits ‘lofty 
mountains, its great rivers, its immense lakes, its 
smiling yalleys, its murmuring brooks, its broad 
prairies, and mighty cataracts.” No, sir. Ours 


| is a sober, rational, calculating, and interested at- 


tachment. We love the Union because, through 
its Government, it ‘establishes justice, insures 
domestic tranquillity, provides for the common 
defense, promotes the general welfare, and secures 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity;’’ and so long as it faithfully and impar- 
tially performs these duties, and accomplishes 
these beneficent objects, in imitation of our fathers 
when they declared their independence of the 
British Crown, we will ‘pledge our lives, our 


| fortunes, and our sacred honor” to uphold and 


defend ıt. 

But, sir, when it is perverted and prostituted 
into an instrument of wrong, injustice, insult, and 
oppression, to the people of the slave States, or 


| of any other of the States of this Union, we will 


oppose and resist it, though it should be rent into 


i as many fragments as there are States compos- 
1 ing it. 


In the event of Mr. Sewarn’s election to the 
Presidency in 1860, Arkansas will assume that 
modest, reserved, unobtrusive attitude which her 
geographical position, being remote from the prob- 
able scene of conflict, her youth asa sovereignty, 
her comparatively limited resources, her want of 

olitical prestige, render becoming in her. But, 
if her elder sisters of this Confederacy—if Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Georgia, and the Carolinas, 
shall determine that forbearance and submission 
are no longer compatible with her safety, her in- 
terests, or her honor, she will link her fortunes 
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with theirs; her sons will be found in the path of 
duty and of honor, foremost, among those who 
have been driven into a fratricidal war, to draw 
the sword in defense of all that is most valued 
among freemen. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. Several gentlemen 
around me appeal to me to yield the floor to each 
ofthem. I should like very much to oblige all of 
them; and I will, so faras I am concerned—if the 
House will consent—yield for a few minutes to my 
friend from Missouri, [Mr. Axprnsoy,] in order 
that ho may introduce a memorial; to my friend 
from Indiana, who wishes to correct an error in 


the report of the proceedings: and to my friend | 


rrom Georgia, [Mr. Hirr, ] who wishes to make 
an explanation. Another venerable member of 
the House, with whom I hav 
a personal acquaintance, [Mr. Brisrow,] has also 
appealed to me to allow him ten or twelve min- 


utes to read some remarks which he has reduced | 


to writing, on the subject of the organization of 
the House. I yiclded the floor this morning to 
the gentleman from Arkansas, to make an expla- 
nation. 
these four purposes, and for no other. 


Mr. RUFFIN. I want it distinctly understood 


that I object—and I believe T have a right to do | 


it under the rules—to the gentleman from Ilinois 
yielding to anybody for any purpose. 
posed to any one member keeping the floor for 
three or four days, or a week, and letting it out. 
Tt scoms to me that cnough of members to occupy 
the floor for two days have already applied to the 
gentleman from Linois for a chance to make ex- 
planations. Let the gentleman go on, and get 
through with his speech, and give other gentle- 
men the opportunity to say what they have to say. 

Mr. HILL. I only want two minutes. 

Mr RUFFIN. Lobjected the other day, and 
I must object now. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Missouri. IT hope the 
gentleman will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. RUFFIN. Ifthe gentleman has a personal 

eexplanation to make, of course I have no objec- 

tion to that. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Missouri. 


Vi 


I have not; 


but I desire the opportunity of presenting to the ji 


House a memorial just handed to me by the mail 
contractors of the Government. F hope the gen- 


Ueman will permit me to have it read, and to make | 


a few remarks in connection with it. 

Mr. RUFFIN. T cannot consent to that. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Hinois. 1 understand the 
gentleman from North Carolina to objget; and T 
therefore have to proceed with my remarks. 

Myr. HILL. Do E understand 
from North Carolina to object to; 
planation ? 

Mr. RUFTDIN. No, sir; I said distinctly that 
I did not object to mere personal explanation, OF 
course, the gentleman can set himself right on the 
record. ’ 

Mr. HILL. Some remarks fell from the gen 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Cox,} just before he re 

# sumed his seat, w ore calculated to give pain, 

or at least to excite a feeling of displeasure on the 
part of those with whom I act. [understood him 
to say—and I will give him the opportunity of 
correcting me if I make a 
looked on the southern Oppositionists and the 
Republican party as a general Opposition to the 
Democratic party, 


Ma 


n 


tot 
igh 


that there was a close affinity, as I believed, be- 
tween the Republican aud American organiza- 
tions. Teannot go fully now into the explana- 
tion; but E mean this, that on the matter of slavery 
‘in the Territories, and matters connected with the 
admission of new States, I have understood that 


the body of South Americans have always been ; 
in favor of intervention by Congress to protect; 


and establish slavery; and I have always under 
stood that the Republican party is in favor of in- 
tervention to prohibit slavery. 

Mr. HILL. And does the gentleman see, in 
that, identity between the two partics? 


Mr. COX. Ido: and I will show you how. 


18 


> not the pleasure of } 


Uf the House permit me, I will yield for | 


Lam op- || 


misstatement—that he |! 


Did I understand him aright? | 
Mr. COX. Iwillexplain to my fricnd. 1 stated i 


| Both parties are in favor of bringing that subject 
l into Congress, of intervening by Federal legisla- 
| tion with this subject, which is so agitating and 
soinflammable; while the Democratic party comes 
| up to bath of them and says—‘ non-intervention 
| —hands off on this subject.” While the Ameri- 
can party on the one hand claims to bring this 
thing into Congress, and the Republican party on 
the other hand docs the same thing, the Demo- 
| cratic party, as I understand the Cincinnati plat- 
| form, denies any such right to have that matter 
| agitated within the halls of Federal legislation. 
iT is, therefore, a common bond of unity be- 


here 
tween the Opposition. 
| Mr. SPINNER. Will the gentleman permit 
‘ime to ask him if he has read the President’s mes- 
il sage? 

if Mr. COX. I am now upon the floor by the 
{| permission of the gentieman from Georgia. Iwill 
give the gentleman an answer when I have the 
opportunity. 

My. HILL. 1 would inguire of the gentleman 
| from Ohio whether, from his recollection of the 
elections in 1856, and the recent election in the 
State of New York, he thinks that there was an 
identity of purpose exhibited between the Amer- 
ican and Republican parties? 

Mr. COX. The gentleman refers to the North 
Americans. He will find them almost as antago- 
nistic to his position ashe will find the Democrats 
who differ with him They do not hold the same 
doctrines as the southern Oppositionists, as I un- 
derstand it. H they do, why does not the gentle- 
‘man from Georgia vote fora North American for 
i Speaker? 
| Mr, HILL. [have done so, J voted yester- 
i day for the gentleman from New York, (Mr. 
| Briags.} 

Mr. COX. Aud when the gentleman found he 
could not elect him, why did he not vote for an- 
other? Why did he not vote for the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Mornis 7] 
| Mr. BRIGGS. Astheonly representative here of 
| the American party of the North, it devolves upon 
' me to state, for the information of the gentleman, 
| what its principles are, without inquiring into any 
i; questions as to any difbrence of opinion that may 
f exist between me as the representative of the 
i North American party and my southern friends, 
i| The gentleman from Ohio | Mr. Cox] will permit 
|} me io disabuse his mind upon one point, When 
| 
| 


We 


he was upon the floor, just now, he stated, if I 
i; understood him correetly, that he could not vote 
for what he termed a Know Nothing, because 
| they were proseriptive of religious opinions. Now, 
i sir, I conceive that Tam as familiar with what is 
i proposed by that party as the gentleman from 
i Ohio is, who has probably never seen ‘t Sam.” 
| Uoaughter.| E disclaim that we hold any pro- 

iv inions. Our inles and our ereed 
fidelity to the nsdtution and obedi- 


reste 
enes to all the Kuws of the land. We stand ready 


1a 


to combat scetionalism, let it come from what guar- 
ritmay. We are for the Unien, and nothing 
wut the Union. 

Mr. COX. One and inseparable? [Laughter.] 
Mr. BRIGGS. Yes; one and inseparable. 
Mr. COX. J understand that. 

>, HOLE. 


ay 


hoid to the same doctrine. 

of the Democrats with whom he siis herc, and with 
whom, | think, he has been proud to sit, maugu- 
rated that doctrine, perhaps. Mr. Alexander H. 
Stephens, of Georgia, was conspicuous in main- 
; taining it a few years ago,and I do notknow ti 
` he has ever recanted those opinions; and I heard 
ii no complaint of the gentleman on that account. 
I state for myself, as I did the other day, that I 
do think it is the duty of the Government of this 
great pation to protect everything that is regarded 


a rat 


at 


as property, which belongs to the citizens of the 
United States, whenever it goes into-the demimon 
territory of the country. : PES 

Mr. COX. One word 
from Georgia. 5 earns ak 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. Tobject'to one word 
more. aes ae Raia 

Mr. COX. Just a word? i pai Ly 

Mr. MORRIS, of Hlinois. Nota word. Tam 
an exceedingly amiable man; but] am afraid that 
I shall get excited, if gentlemen trespass too: far 
upon my good nature. [Laughter.} 

Mr. MORRIS then”procceded to address ‘the: 
House, and spoke for two hours and a half, with- 
out concluding. his specch, which he withholds 
until it shall be completed. ` {Tt will be published: 
in the Appendix.] ri my EE 

Mr. HILL. With the consent. of the. gentle- 
man from flinois, who is evidently much fatigued ; 
I will move that the House adjourn. Or, if any 
{gentleman here thinks there js anything to be 
gained by having a ballot, I am willing that there 
should be a ballot, and that we should then ad- 
journ. G 

Several Mempens. Let us have one vote. oe 

Mr. HILL. Very well. I move, then,.that: 
there bea call of the House. ` MEE 

Mr. DAVIDSON. . I am opposed to any: bal- 
loting to-day. : f 

Mr: CLARK, of-Missouri. I object to the 
genticman from Ilinois givin way, for any pur- 
pese whatever, cither for an adjournment or a 
ballot, until he concludes. I shall object from 
‘this time forward. . 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. If the gentleman 
from Missouri labors under the impression that T 
am going to break down entirely, he is mistaken. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. If the gentléman 
says he is indisposed, I, of course, willnot insist 
| on his going on. te 
| Mr, CLEMENS, The remarks of the gentle- 
man from Illinois are all written, as I understand; 
and I suppose he will thank me for moving that 
he have leave to publish the remainder. Imean 
| no disparagement to the gentleman; but. I pré- 
sume it would really be a favor to him not to 
| require him to read the remainder of his manu- 
i seripl, 

i Mr. MORRIS, of Minois. Iwill go on, unless 
fit be the wish of the Louse to adjourn, 
| Mr, JOHN COCHRANE. The gentleman 
from Ilinois is evidently. indisposed, and I think 
the House will not require him to go on. [ask 
| him to give way in order that we may takea bal- 
| lot and then adjourn. i : 
{Cries of “Agreed P? on the Republican side.] 
Mr. DAVIDSON. T object to that. 
| Mr. MARTIN, of Virgmia. Iam opposed to 
the gentleman’s giving way for an adjournment, 
or for any other purpose. I want to hear him 
ij through, Let us have it all in one dose. 
Mr. CLARKS, of Missouri. I understand that 
ithe gentleman from Illinois is indisposed, and 
i| would prefer not to go on to-night. f withdraw 
i all objection if he prefers an adjournment. ; 
| Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. I move. that 
| the House adjourn, : 
Mr. CLEMENS. I object. Iwant the coun- 
: try to understand that we are kept here for the 
į purpose of hearing the gentleman from Hinois 
| read a speech, and that there are twenty-five pages 
i more to be read. Let the gentleman publish the 
remainder of his remarks. I call for the yeas and 
| nays upon the motion to adjourn. 
If it were an oral speech that he were deliver- 
| ing, I would not make the slightest objection to 
the course he might desire to pursue. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. And the gentleman 
delivers written speeches, too. i 

Mr. CLEMENS. When I do, I try to get 
through in one day, at least. - ae 

Mr. MORRIS, of Hlinois. The gentleman al- 
lowed one of his colleagues, without objection, to 
i occupy the floor for two or three’ days, yet he 
| now objects when a motion is made to adjourn to 
‘accommodate me. If the gentleman is tenacious 
of his objection, I presume that Fean rally enough 


in reply to the gentle 


Sis 
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Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. All this de- 
bate is out of order, and I call for a vote on my 
motion. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I demand the yeasand nays 
on that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. 
the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I hope that the 


House will take a ballot and then adjourn. 


Several Mrmpers. We, of the Republican side, |} 


agree to that. 

Mr. PEYTON. I object toa ballot; and I in- 
sist upon my objection. 

Mr. ADRAIN.. It is perfectly apparant to the 


House that the gentleman from Hinois is undble | 


to proceed this evening; and I think itis due to 
him that we should adjourn. I therefore move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Icall for the yeasand nays 
upon that motion. 

Mr. CONKLING. 
yeas and nays. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Task the gentleman 
from New Jersey to withdraw his motion to ad- 
journ, so that we may take a ballot. Aftera vote, 

am sure there will be no objection to an adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Iam willing that a vote shall 
be taken. All I want to dois to accommodate the 
gentleman from Illinois, who is too unwell to pro- 
ceed to-day. 
and move that the House proceed to take a vote 
for Speaker. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. There isno objection on 
this side of the House, so far as I know, toa vote 
being taken this evening. 

‘Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. If there is 
objection, itis for the House to determine what 
it will do. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. [understand thata num- 
ber of gentlemen on this side of the House are 
absent. If that be so, of course no vote ean now 
be taken. 

Mr. ADRAIN. There will be pairs found. I 
move that we proceed to take a vote. 

Mr. REAGAN, I move that there bea call ot 
the House, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BURNETT Did the gentleman trom Mi- 
nois yicld that there might be a call of the House? 

The CLERK. He yielded for the purpose of 
a vote, 

Mr. BURNETT. Tam opposed to avote, and 
in favor either of an adjournment or of the gen- 


tleman from Hünois goinz ou with his remarks. |: 
The Clerk understood it to be |! 


The CLERK. 
the general agreement of the House that there 
should be a vote. 
of the House. The Clerk heard no objection. 

Mr. BURNETT.. T have a tolerably good 
voice, and I addressed the Clerk all the tame, but 
I could not get him to recognize me. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. 
with all further proceedings under the eall, 

Mr. BRANCH.. Has a call been ordered? 

The CLERK It has. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I desire to state that, for 
one, I shall resist any vote being taken, unless I 
ean find a pair for my colleague, [Mr. Lovn,] who 
is sici at his rooms and cannot be present. If 
pair be found for him, and others of this side who 
are unavoidably wbgent, I shall then withdraw 
MY Opposition to a vote being taken, 

Mr. WINSLOW. I submit whether, under 
all the circumstances, itis not better that we should 
now adjourn. If a vote be pressed 
bers arc absent, unpaired, thea we will be kept 


here, unprofitably, with calls fur the yeas and |! 


nays, until it is dark, 
Mr. GROW. Ihave no objection to eenilemen 


finding pairs, but 1 do object to this new practice, i 


never heard of before, aid which has grown up 
at diis session, of member 


absent votes of the other, f object to it. 


Mr. BARKSDALE, fn order to ascertain who |: 


are absent, let us have a call of the House, 


Mr, CRAWFORD. Iam willing to withdraw 


I withdraw |! 


I demand tellers on the Í 


I withdraw my motion to adjourn, | 


The House has ordered a call | 


TL move that we dispense j 


{while mem- í 


} i s getting up and pro- | 
posing that one side of the House shall offset the 
a 


ceedings under the call. i 

The roll was called; and the following mem- 
bers failed to answer to their names: 

Mes: 


s. Barr, Brown, Carter, Horace F. Clark, Clari B. 


idge, Garnett, Hawkins, Hickman, Jenkins, Landrum, 
: Love, Maclay, Millward, Nixon, Sedgwick, Simms, Stall- 
i worth, Stevens, Stevenson, Van Wyck, Whiteley, and 
: Wood. 

Mr. GILMER stated that Mr. Erneriper was 
confined to his room by illness, and that he was 
: paired off with Governor Corwin. __ 

i Mr. BARKSDALE stated that his colleague, 
; Mr. Davis, liad paired off, but with whom he 


! could not tell. 
' Mr. GARNETT stated that he had paired off 
i with Mr. Mippwarp, but that for to-day he had 
transferred his pair to Mr. Davis, of Mississippi. 


ingness to pair wit 
i was absent. 
| Mr.BRANCH. LI understand that Mv. Sims 
is absent, and I therefore move that we adjourn; 
and on that { call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. RUST. 
Pennsylvania, up to twelve o’clock this day. 


h Mr. Love, of Georgia, who 


member? 

Several Members. 
Simms. 

Mr. RUST. Very well; Ido not object. 

Mr. CURTIS. I call for tellers upon the yeas 
i and nays. 

Mr. BRANCH. 
adjourn. 
here. 

The CLERK. 


I withdraw the motion to 


teller in his place. 


| is now here, Mr. Woop, of Pennsylvania, will 
i pair of with Mr. Love, instead of myself. 

| The CLERK. The Clerk understands that 
| Mr. Woop has paired off with another gentleman. 
| 


expired. 
The CLERK. 


, who declines to act further. 
HY; 
Mr. f 


in the Know Nothing organization. There are 
men from the South in this Elouse who never 


i to stand by the rights of tl 
a man not of the Know } 


of nox, Ternes 
|: Mr. COBB. Qu 
, the Constitutien.’? 


tion. if you please, and of the Union. 
say further, that I make this nomination upon 
: my own individual responsibility alone. Mr. 
Marwan is a national and conservative man. 
Mr. CLEMENS. [wish to ask the gentleman 
one question. 

Mr. GROW. 1 must rise to a point of order. 
i I have no personal feelings toward any of these 
gentlemen who ave seeking the floor; but every- 
body knows thet when we depart from a partia- 


ab 


| where we shall be led. 
dered by the Hou 
$ places; and my point of order is, that no discus 
` sion is in order until that vote is taken. 

| Mr. MeRAE. I wish to ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee. as he has put in nomination Mr. 
i Maywarp, and asked if southern men would vote 


! whole twenty-four southern Americans? 


Mr, BRABSGN 


then, that your party will vote for him? 


: assurance which Task. : . 
Mr. COBB. [f ali your side will vote for him, 


: Cochrane, James Craig, Reuben Davis, Dimmick, Ether- | 


Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania, stated his will- : 


I paired off with Mr. Woon, of | 
L 
wouldask whether he is paired off with any other | 


Pair him off with Mr. ii 


I understand that Mr. Simms is now |: 


I am requested by the gentle- | 
man from Ohio (Mr. Corwix] to appoint another | 
Mr. Biyenam, of Ohio, will ; 
please to actas teller in the place of his colleague. | 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania, As Mr. Simms ! 


Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. That pair has |: 


Mr. Cerny will please act as | 
teller in the piace of his colleague, Mr. Housroy, | 


3RABSON. T have understood this morn- | 
ing, from certain quarters, that there is a party | 
in this louse willing to support a gentleman of ; 
| the Opposition from the South, who had not been | 


were in that organization; and in order to test the |; 
; matter, and to see whether gentlemen are willing | 
South, and support |; 
othing organization, |: 
but who fought for Mr. Pillmore in 1856, I put): 
in nomination Horace Maynanrn, of the county ii 


alify that—by “the rights of; 


Mr. BRABSON. The rights of the Constitu- || 
I want to i; 


| mentary course of proceeding, we do not know 3 
A ballot has been or- ʻi 
the tellers have taken their | 


: for him, if he will assure the House that the | 
whole ef his own party will vote for him—the |. 


Will yougive anyassurance, | 


Mr McRh AE, The gentleman cannot give the | 


| TWENTY-THIRD BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


in 
| 105; of which— 


. McClernand . 5 

! fr. Jobn G. Dav 4 
j » Houston... 4 
| Myr. Seott..... 3 
Pendietoa 3 
Gilmer . 2 

2 

2 

t 

SPA ses i 

Mr. McQueen Í 

Ty. Will.... 1 

1 


The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, But- 
terfield, Campbell, Carey, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Covode 
Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, 
Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, 
French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Haskin, 
Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, 
Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, 
Killinger, DeWitt U. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis 


j 

| 

H Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, Moorhead, Morri 

i Edward Joy Morris, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, 
ji 

| i 

| 

i 

| 


| Porter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, 
| Schwartz, Scranton, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, William 
Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, 'Theaker, Tompkins, 
Train, Trimble, Vandever, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Wal- 
ton, Cadwalader ©. Washburn, Euihu B. Washburme, 
Israc] Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, and Woodruff. 


For Mr. Maynard~—Messrs. Green Adams, Thomas L. 
Anderson, William C. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, Barks- 


| 
li dale, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, 
|! Brabson, Branch, Bristow, Burnett, Clemens, Cobb, Burton 
i: Craige, Crawford, De Jarnette, English, Florence, Garnett, 
| Gartrell, Gilmer, Hamilton, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, 

Jobn T. Harris, Hatton, Will, Jackson, Jones, Keitt, Lamar, 
j: James M. Leach, Leake, Mallory, Elbert S. Martin, Miles, 
fi Millson, Laban T. Moore, Sydenham Moore, Nelson, Noell, 
|; Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Quarles, Reagan, Rust, Scott, 
|| Sickles, Simms, William Smith, William N. I. Smith, 
|| Stokes, Taylor, Thomas, Vance, Webster, Winslow, 
i| Woodson, and Wright. 
| For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Clopton, Curry, Davidson, 
Tlindman, Hughes, Kunkel, and Rutin. 
: For Mr; Phelps~Messrs. John B. Clark, Holman, Hous- 
i ton, Niblack, and Stout $ 
|) For Mr. MeClernaind—Messrs. Larrabee, Logan, Isaac 
ji Morris, Pendloton, and Vallandigham. 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Adrain, Montgomery, 
Riggs, and John C. Robinson. 

For Mr. Housion—Messrs, John Cochrane, Cooper, Me- 
Clernand, and Singleton, 

For Mr. Scott—Messrs. Burch, Edmundson, and McRae. 
i For Mr. Pendleton—Messrs. Cox, Howard, and Charles 


Er. Gilmer—Mes 
Vallandichanr 


srs and H. Winter Davis. 

Allen and Underwood. 

s ohn G. Davis and Reynolds. 
n Fouke. 

McQueen. 

ir. Pugh, 

aynard. 


For Mr. 
For Mr. 
For 


For i 


took 

Mr. ASHMORE, when his name was called, 
said: I desire to say that, as I was the first Dem- 
ocrat upon this floor who voted against the reg- 
j; ular nominee of the Democratic party, I voted 
against that nominee with the hope 

Mr. GROW. I hope the gentleman will allow 
me a moment to make a suggestion. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I shall occupy but a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. GROW. 


i 
| 
| 
i 


if gentlemen engage in discus- 


- four or five how's ina single vote at any time, and 
we shall never get through. 

Mr. ASH MORE. I said Iwas the first Dem- 
ecrat who voted against the regular nomince of 
the Democratic party. I did so in the hope and 
belief that I would thereby hasten and facilitate 
. the organization of this House; and that opinion 

was based upon rumors and remarks which J 
` heard made upon this floor, Since that time I 
have been voting for various gentlemen, with the 
. hope that the different partics who oppose the 
|: Republican side of the House would rally upon 
| 


some conservative gentleman, effect an orgamza- 
tion, and proceed with the business of legislation. 
Having failed in accomplishing that object, it was 
i: my intention to return to the original nominee of 
i the Democratic party, [Mr. Bococx,] rallying 
l again under his standard, or rather the standar 


i sion during the call of the roll, we may occupy. 


cd 
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a: 


of the regular nomince, and achieve victory or fall 
ander its folds. Sir, it is, I believe, a settled prin- 
ciple in military tactics or strategy that after a 
skirmish and retreat, the rally and onset are always 
more formidable than the first assault. Such was 
my purpose and such my hope on the present 
ballot; but my friend [Mr. Branson] having nom- 
inated the distinguished gentleman from Tennes- 
sec, Mr. Maynarp, a gentleman who is consid- 
ered a conservative member of this House, I place 
myself under his colors, and change my vote, 
giving it for Mr. MAYNARD. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Wili the gentle- 
man from South Carolina 

Mr. GROW. [must interpose. There can be 
no excuse for gentlemen speaking whose names 
are not called. J do not propose to interrupt the 


gentleman; but I do want to call the attention of 


the House to the matter now, because by-and-by 
we shall sce this innovation upon our usual pro- 
ceedings carricd further, and we shall never get 
through. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Now, Mr. Clerk, 
I want to ask my friend from South Carolina 
{Mr. Asumore] if I understood him correctly 
[eries of “Down in front!’’] in saying that he 
would vote for Mr. Maynar because he was not 
a member of the American party? 

Mr. ASHMORE. No, sir. 
that. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I beg the gentle- 
man’s pardon. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I said that I understood 
that Mr. Maynarn was a conservative member 
of this body, and one opposed to the Republican 
party in the House, and that therefore I declined 
voting for my friend Mr. Bocock, and now vote 
for Mr. MAYNARD. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. [beg the gen- 
tleman’s pardon. JT shall also vote for Mr. May- 
NARD. l 

Mr. ENGLISH, when his name was called, 
said: Disavowing all sympathy with the peculiar 
doctrines of the American party, but preferring a 
national and conservative man upon the slavery 
question to a sectional man, I vote for Mr. May- 
NARD, of Tennessee. 

Mr. FLORENCE, when his name was called, 
said: Opposed utterly, first, last, and all the time, 
feries of “That’s right!’’] to a sectional organi- 
zation such as is represented on the other side of 


I did not say 


the House, [* Oh!” “Oh!” and laughter from the | 
Republican benches,] but wishing to cast my vote | 


for a conservative man;and to pass the appropri- 
ation bill [“ Good!” from the Republican benches} 
which our friends on the other ‘side are so sensi- 


tive about, I shall vote for Mr. Horace May- | 


NARD. 
Mr. HARDEMAN, when his name was called, 
said: Indorsing, as I do, the American principles 


of Horace Maynarn, Í vote for Horace May- į 


NARD. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland, when his name 
was called, said: On the same principles I also 
vote for Mr. Mayxann, of Tennessee. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia, when his name was 
called, said: In the spirit of the resolutions of the 
Virginia Legislature, I cast my vote outside of 
the party to which I belong. In doing so, I shall 
not make any re vation, as the gentlemen on 
the other side have just done. The period ha 
arrived in our country when all party preferences 
and party predilections ought to be buried. Tam 
willing to vote for a national man without regard 
to his political tenets. AH Task is that he may 
be true to the Union and the Constitution. 


observed old members, old politicians, and old 
stagers—and excuse me for saying that L believe 
it is the old politicians of the House who prevent 
itsorganization. They will not vote fora Lecomp- 


tonman. They will not vote for ananti-Lecomp- | 
ton man. "They will not vote for an American or |; 
Whig or Democrat who is not a Lecomptonite, |; 
unless his past and present record agrees with ; 
Ithink that all these things, in the present | 


theirs. 
condition of the country, sink into insignificance 
The past ought to be buried on this great issue 
of the Union and the Constitution. When I hear 
aman talking about Democracy or Americanism 
or anti-Lecomptonism in this great crisis, it re- 
minds me forcibly of that man in the Revolution 


who, when his beef was taken, brought a suit for | 


À ° . . . 
its value; and, 2s Patrick Henry said, on the trial 


i 
j 


Al- ij 


though a young man myself, I have sat here and | 


i 


| rights of every southern State under the Constitu- 


| have voted for him heretofore, appreciating, as I | 


| ventleman from Now York did not vote the other | 


i this House and the country to the fact that Mr. 


: should accept or ri 


| tion was made, unjust to the North and infamous 
| tothe South, also voted against the ‘ English bill. ”? 


of the case, when the whole nation was crying, | 
“give me liberty or give me death,’’ old Hooks |! 
could be heard crying * beef, beef, beef.”” [Laugh- | 
ter.] Isay, when the Constitution is in danger, | 
when the Union is in danger, we ought to forget | 
the past and come up like national men, true to 
the Constitution. 1 tell my friends on the op- 
posite side that if they want to clect Mr. May- 
warp, they must not vote for him as an American 
but as a constitutional Union man. For one, E: 
vote for Horace MAYNARD. i 

Mr. HARDEMAN. ‘Them’s my senti- | 
ments.” [Langhter.] | 

Mr. HASKIN, when his name was called, | 
said: Opposed as I am to the principles advo- 
cated by the gentleman who has been nominated 
by the American party on this floor, [Mr. May- 
warp,] and indorsed by a part of the Democratic 
party on the other side of the House; conserva- 
tive in principles, as I am; recognizing as I do, a 
North, and recognizing in that North a superi- 
ority, and that superiority which will protect the 


tion; and also recognizing, as I do, that on this 
floor Mr. Suerman, of Ohio, is the Representative 
of the conservative clements of the North; [eres | 
of “Good!” from the Republican benches;] for {|}! 


do, his Union-loving sentiments as given in the į 
speech read the other day by Mr. Morris, of 
Pennsylvania, I cannot consent,asa Democrat— 
for I am such [laughter]—to any union with the 
Amorican party of this country. I shall, therc- | 
fore, cast my vote nowas I have heretofore done |! 
—for Jonn Suerman, of Ohio. [Loud laughter.] | 

Mr. ENGLISH. I should like toknowif the |; 


day for Mr. Gimer, who is a member of the | 
American order? 

Mr. HASKIN. In response to that T will say | 
to the gentleman, who is the nominal parent of 
the English bill, that I have voted for Mr. Care | 
MER, not as a member of the American party, but | 
because Mr. Gimer, in the ‘Chirty-Fifth Con- | 
gress, stood alongside of Mr. Sarrman and my- 
self in opposition to the Lecompton policy of the 
Administration, which Mr. Enexisu sought to 
coverup by abill which, in my judgment, was the 
meanest bill offered at the last session. [Loud 
laughter.] f 


Mr. ENGLISH. 


I would call the attention of 


Gimer himself voted for that “English bill.” | 
{Applause and laughter.) t; 
Mr. HASKIN. And I will state to the gen- |! 
tleman from Indiana, who has the nominal pater- 
nity of the so-called “ English bill,” that Mr. GL- 
MER, of North Carolina, voted for that bill stating E 
that it was a shilly-shally, namby-pamby, nasty 
kind of a bill, but that, asit came from a northern 
member, he, as a southern man, owning cighty- 
six “niggers,” as has been announced upon this 
floor, and as he knew that that bill submitted to 
the people of Kansas the question whether they | 
ject the Leeompton constitu- | 
on, could notconsistently vote against Lic “ Eng- i 
lish bill’? I, asa northern man, considering that, 
by the terms of the “ English bil,” a discrimina- 


And I thank my God now that I did, because the 
people of Kansas rejected that bill, in a vote that |; 
was taken, bya majority of about ten to one. L 

Now, sir, I voted for Mr. Gimer, because | 
with me, and with all the anti-Lecompton men of |: 
this House, he was against the policy of this Ad- | 
ministration in forcing the Lecompton constitu- 
tion upon an unwilling people; because he was 
against the extravagance and corruptions of this 
Administration, and did allin his power to expose |; 
them by every vote which he gave in the Thirty- : 
Fifth Congress. 

Mr. ENGLISH. The gentleman’s remarks, 
ir, only amount to this: that he thinks the hon- 
orable gentleman from North Carolina who voted 
for that “ ghilly-shally, namby-pamby” bill, a 
he is pleased to term it, is peculiarly well qual 
fied and deserving to be the Presiding Officer of 
this House. 

Mr. HASKIN. Now, sir, I say that, as a 
southern man, as a conservative statesman, Mr 
Gimer voted for that bill to please his constit- 
nents, who, with himself, believed that by the. 
terme of the bill the essential features of the doc- 


1 
a 


trine of popular sovereignty were préserveds and 
i whole: course 
at the last session. Wall be 
Mr. ENGLISH. Now, the gentleman: from 
New York, as the House will perceive, changes 
his position, and says that Mr. Gurmur voted for 
the English bill as a conservative man, and’ to 
please his constituents, Pes 
Mr. HILL, when his name was called; said: 
It seems to be expected that every gentleman shall 
have something to say when his name is called, 
Now, sir, [should hate to damage my friend’s [Mr: 
Marnarp] prospect by voting for him at. pres: 
ent, and I believe I will withhold my vote, inthe 
hope that he may catch the vote of the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Cox.] [Laughter.] be 
A Memprr. It is too late for that... He has 
already voted. 
My. HILL. 
MAYNARD, 
Mr. KILGORE, when his name was called, 
said: I vote for Jonn SuerMan, a national på- 


Then I will vote now for Horace 


| triot. . 


Mr. MARTIN, of Virginia, when his. name 
was called, said: I have no apology for the vote 
Iam about to cast. Horace Marnann, coming 
from an extreme northern State, removing to the 
South, and seeing the beneficent results of slavery, 
and the good condition of our negroes, having 
voted on a former occasion for one of the Demo- 


| eratic party, [now cast my vote for Horace Mar- 
| warp, of Tennessee. 


Mr. LOGAN, when his name was called, said: 
Inasmuch as I am not willing to participate in 
making this-House a slaughter-house of north- 
western Democracy, I cast my vote for Tuomas 
S. Bocock. 

Mr. McRAB, when his name was called, said: 
When Mr. Maywarp was put in nomination, I 
asked the gentleman who did it whether the mem- 
bers of his own party would all sustain him? 
Mr: BRABSON. ` I take it for granted they 
will. 

Mr. McRAE. They have not done so up to 
this time Several members of the. American 
party, I understand, have voted against him— 
two at least. 

Mr, BRABSON. They may change their 
votes, . 

Mr. BRIGGS, I will answer for one, that when 
the Democratie. party will unite on Mr. May- 
warn, they shall have our votes. 

Mr. McRAK. Mr. Clerk, will you please call 
gentleman to order who interrupt me? I have 
stated that up to this time several members of the 
American party have not voted for Mr. MAYNARD, 
two at east, and therefore I shall not vote for him. 
I vote for CuarLes L, Scorr. 

Mr. BRABSON. T understand that the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi desires to know whether 
all the southern Opposition members will vote 
for Mr. Maynard. I cannot tell him. Sir, I put 
Mr. Mayyanrp in nomination as a sound conserv- 
ative national man, and I did it upon my own 
responsibility without consultation withanybody, 
because I am anxious to organize the Flouse by 
the election of a national conservative man as its 
Speaker. 

Mr. McRAE. I judge of the position of parties 
in this House by their votes as they stand upon 
the record, and I say, up to this time several 
members of the American party have not voted 
for Mr. MAYNARD. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Kentucky. ` I notify the gen- 


: tleman from Mississippi that J, for onc, will read- 


ily change my vote, and vote for Mr. MAYNARD, 


and my colleague, Mr. Anperson, will do the 


same. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. I object to these negotia- 
tions upon the floor of the House. 

Mr. MORRIS, of MWinois, when his name was. 
called, said: Mr. Clerk, I went into caucus ang 
participated in the nomination of Mr. Bocogy, of 
Virginia, as the Democratic candidate for. Speaker 
of this House. I adhered in my. votes, to, that 
gentleman so long as his name was. before this 


i House. F then voted for.Gencral Mizisox, of 


n for that gentleman.a high 

have the utmost confidence in 
ration of the Speaker’s office. There 
pect of his election, and E then voted 


Virginia. I enter 
espect, and wou) 
his admin 

was RO pr 


: for.one of my colleagues, Colonel McCiernann. 


That gentleman is true and gallant, and worthy, | 
thought, of the votes of this side of the House, 
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for him for several days; but with all our efforts, 
his vote could be run up only to twenty-eight. 
‘Thatshowed that there seemed to be adetermina- i 


tion on the part of gentlemen here not to take a 
northwestern man for Speaker. When there was 
no prospect of the clection of my colleague, I 
voted for Mr. Houston, of Alabama. 
be very willing to see him placed in the Speaker’s 
chair. 
AH these votes scemed unavailing. Inasmuch, 
perhaps, as my colicague’s strength has not been 
fully tested, T put him again forward; and Í vote 
for Joux A. McCuernanp, of Hiinois. 

Mr. NOELL, when his name was called, said: 
I have tried in two or three different directions to 


„find a man we could eleet to the Speakership, l 
feel the necessity of an carly organization; and, || 


while my constituents are opposed to the doctrines 
of the American party, as well as myself, I believe 
that itis my duty to do all IT can to secure an or- 
ganization. I am willing to risk the responsibility 
which devolves upon me to vote for a gentleman 
occupying the position of Mr, Maynarp. He is 
an old-line Whig. I wasonce an old-line Whig, 
and I am not ashamed of it now. | vote for Mr. 
Maynarp, of Tennessee. 

Mr. SCOTT, when his name was called, said: 
Before E cast my vote I will make a few remarks 
to explain by what. motive I am actuated and 
prompted in voting for Mr. Maynarp. Thavea 


solemn assurance that Mr. Maynanp is not a | 


member of the Američan party, but that he be- 
longs to the glorious old national Whig party. 
On the dissolution of the Whig party In my 
State, ten or fificen thousand good old-line Whigs 


rallied under the great and national Democratic :: 


banner in my State, | wish it to be distinctly 
understood, that £ cast my vote now for Mr. 
Maynanp, of ‘Tennessee, in honor of those men 
who fought for the national Democracy in my 
State. I vote for Mr. MAYNARD. 

Mr. SICK LIES, when his name was called, said: 


I do not rise for the purpose of making any ex- | 


cuse for the vote which L propose to give, but 
rather to express the pleasure [ have in the op- 
portunity to vote for Mr. Maynann. F believe, 
sir, that it is to men holding opinions similar to 


Mr. Maywarn’s that we are indebted for the suc- ; 
cess of the national Democratic party, in 1856. I| 


know that I am largely indebted to gentlemen en- 
tortaining the same views for my own clection; 
and I also know that it was through the old-line 
Whigs, m the recent election in the State of New 
York, that the sectional party organization there 
received what I regard a fatal blow. Believing, 
sir, that when sectional men combine, it is the 


right time for national men to unite, E vote, with | 
great pleasure, for Mr. Maynar, of Tennessee, i 

Mr. SINGLETON, when his nane was called, i 
said: I sec from the way the vote is running that |: 


it will be impossible to clet Mr. Maynarp upon 
this ballot. f sce that some four or five member 


of the American party have refused to vote for |] 


him. Whenever I see those gentlemen change 
their votes and vote for him, [shall consider then 
the propriety of changing mine, and casting it in 
the same direction, At present I shall vote fora 
Democrat, awaiting the action of these gentlemen. 
} vote for Mr. Houston. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, when his name was 
caled, said: I do not rise for the purpose of 
awaiting the action of others.. 
Mr, Maywarp with pleasure, and without quali- 
ication, 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania, when lus 
name was called, said: As E by my vote always 
sustain national principles and national men, I 
vote this time for Jons Suerman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STOUT, when his name was called, said. 
Until I am satisfied that my vote will change the 
result as between Mr. Snunman and Mr. Mary- 
NARD, Í shall decline voting for any man except 
a Democrat. 


resenting the wishes and interests of my constit- 


uents if I voted for Mr. Maywarn, but until my 


Peps. 


said: Without apology, comment, or preface, 
vote for Mr. MAYNARD. 


YT would |: 


Then I voted for Mr. Davis, of Indiana. |: 


I shall vote for | 


As between Mr. Srermanand Mr. | 
MAYNARD, I believe I would be more fully rcp- |: 


| Mr. Scorr to Mr. MAYNARD. 

Mr. McRAE. I rise to a point of order. I 
desire to ascertain the precise state of the vote as 
l it stands, before gentlemen change their votes, 
| Those of us who | 
: WARD, because the American party have not voted 
for him, want to know who of the American party 
did not vote for him, so that it may not appear 
that there was a unanimous vote for him by that 
: party. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Kentucky. Will the gentle- 
man from Mississippi give us a chance to vote for 
Mr. MAYNARD? 

The CLERK. The Clerk would state that that 

: cannot be ascertained until gentlemen are through 
: recording their votes. 
Mr. McRAI. Gentlemen recorded their votes 
‘as the roll was called. I know, sir, that while 
gentlemen sometimes act honestly in changing 
ji their votes, still votes are given in this House 
i with a view toa trick. I know that, sir. I do 
not charge any man with it; but I want to sce 
how many American votes have been polled for 
Mr. Maywnarp, and I want the record to show it 
before the Americans and southern Oppositionists 
! change their votes. I ask the Clerk if that ap- 
pears upon the record? Does it appear upon the 
record that gentlemen voted in one way upon the 
i direct vote, and afterwards changed their votes? 
| The CLERK, It appears upon the paper upon 
which the vote is taken; but it does not appear 
© upon the final record. 

Mr. McRAL. And therefore a report will go 
` out to the country that there was a united Amer- 
ican vote cast for that gentleman, when there was 
not. I ask to have the record show the vote pre- 
‘i cisely as it was cast. Thatis what I want; and 
i I make the point here, because I have said to gen- 
‘| tlomen that whenever any gentlemen could show 
L that they could get the entire American party vote 
i for Mr. Maywxarp, I would vote for him. 
i not mean that the record should go out, showing 

that they cast a united vote, when it was not so. 
| E will vote for him when that party comes up in 
i the first instance and votes for him. It isa wrong 
| custom to permit gentlemen to cast their votes in 
i one direction on the regular ballot, and then to 
change them; which change does notappear upon 
|: the record, 
i; E want the facts to go out correctly and hon- 
l estly to the country. Every gentleman can sce 
| the “necessity and importance of it. f want to 

know from the Clerk—and I have a right to ask 

that question—how many American votes were 
cast against Mr. Maynarp. Is not that a proper 
question ? 

The CLERK. ‘The Clerk will state to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi that he docs not think 
so. 

Mr. McRAE. Then, I ask how many South 
American votes there are against Mr. MAYNARD 
now on the record? 

The CLERK. The Clerk does not feel that he 
| has a right to make any statement in regard to a 
vote not yet taken. 

Mr. KEITT. Irise to a point of order. 

Mr. McRAE. The gentleman has not got the 
j; floor, and cannot get it tll Lam through. I state 
|: that, in the proceedings of the House, facts take 
i: place which do not appear on the record. If gen- 
|, tlemen on the floor cannot ascertain facts as they 


occur in the House, I should like to know how 
| the country can be informed as to what occurs in 
|: the House? 

= Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
: done. 

Mr. McRARE. 


That is very easily 
I am not asking the gentleman 


i! of the Hous 
© am putting a fair and honest proposition to the 
| House. lam one of the men who have no ton- 
|! cealment on any position that I occupy. AUT 
| want is simply that the facts which transpire in 


on the record. 
The CLERK. The Clerk would state to the 


gentleman from Mississippi that it is against par- 


public the state of the vote untilitis declared. The 
i Clerk, besides, is not taking the vote on this que 


have not voted for Mr. May- | 


Edo | 


7 
i 
| 
| 
| 


! from Virginia. [Laughter.] [am asking the Clerk 
7 > 2 : d ii 
+: and the whole House sees that I: 


the House shall go out fairly to the country; that : 
; no deception shall be practiced on the country; and : 
| that that which oceurs in the House shall appear |: 
vote will determine between those gentlemen, I | i 
shall continue to vote, as I have heretofore done, | 
for a Democrat, and I therefore vote for Mr. | 
i: hamentary rule for the Clerk or any one to make | 

Mr. WOODSON, when his name was called, |: i 


tion, really, for it is the act of the tellers who have i 


: Kentucky to order. § 
: got the information that I desired to get, 


een appointed for that purpose. The first indi- 
; cation that the House gets of the vote, is when the 
| summary of names is read. Then the fact how 


i! every member votes is made public; asa matter of 


record. ? 

Mr. McRAE. Lunderstand that. [have some 
acquaintance with parliamentary rules. [Laugh- 
ter.] But I say this: lt is against parliamentary 
rule, and ought not to be tolerated, that gentlemen 
who cast their votes, on the direct ballot, should 
have the privilege, afterwards, of changing them 
without the fact appearing on the record. I say 
that that is against parliamentary rule. It may 
not be against the practice of the House, but it is 
against parliamentary rule, and it gives rise to a 
state of things in which the country cannot be 
correctly informed as to what transpires in the 


| House. 


| Now, if the Clerk does not feel authorized to 
' give the information I seck—and I have no objec- 
! tion to the Clerk taking that position—I{ will ask 
‘ this question, that it may appear on the record: 
| I will ask Mr. Greex Apams, if he did not vote 
! against Mr. MAYNARD? 

| “Mr. ADAMS, of Kentucky. In response to 
the gentleman, I will tell him that I did vote 
against Mr. Mayward, but 
| Mr. McRAE. That is all I want. Now I will 
| ask Mr. Davis, of Maryland, if he did not vote 
| against Mr. Maywarp? 

| Mr. ADAMS, of Kentucky. T want to say to 
, the gentleman from Mississippi 
; Mr. McRAE, (amid much confusionand laugh- 
i ter.) Ido not want any further information from 
‘ the gentleman from Kentucky. I have got all f 
| want from him. 


|| Now I will ask the gentleman who sits at the 
|, table as onc of the tellers, Mr. Brigas, if he did 


not vote against Mr. MAYNARD? 

Several Republican Mumpers. Don’t answer, 

Mr. BRIGGS. Idid so cast my vote 

Mr. McRAE. That is all I desire from the 
gentleman. 

Several suggestions came from Democratic 
Members. ; 
| Mr. McRAE. Itis a very remarkable thing 
i that, when a gentleman has the floor, other gen- 
‘ lemen do not consider that he knows what he is 
about, but are willing to give him more information 
i than he possesses. [Laughter.] Task the gen- 


i; tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Anprrson] if he did 


i not cast his vote against Mr. Maywarn? 
| Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. Do you want 
| a response? 

Mr. McRAE. Just to my question. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. How long 
will you give me for my answer? 

Mr. MeRAE. Just so long as it will take you 
; to pronounce “ yes”? or ‘tno. ™ [Laughter.] 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. ‘That 1s as 
long as it suits you. 

Mr. MeRAE. No, sir; as long as it takes you 
to pronounce “yes?” or “no.” 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. Well, Iwill 
_ answer at the proper time. 

i Mr. McRAE. I do not want the gentleman to 
‘answer in the future. If he refuses to answer 
i now, I take it that he occupies the position of 
‘guilty of the faet that he did not vote for Mr. 
: MAYNARD. 
| Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. I do not re- 
| fuse to answer now, and I want: 
1 Mr. MeRAE. Will you answer whether you 
voted for Mr. MAYNARD? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. Idonot want 
: you to put language in my mouth. 

Mr. McRAE. Well, answer it. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. Ihave not 
voted against Mr. Maynanp; | voted for Mr. 
GILMER. 7 
Mr. McRAE. And you did not vote for Mr, 
Maynano. Thatis the answer. Ido not want 
any more information from him. [General laugh- 
ter.] I have got all I desired. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. But I would 
say to the gentleman from Mississippi 

Mr. McRAE. I wish merely to have the fact 
appear on the record. F call the gentleman from 
[Laughter.] I have now 
ret, and which, 


the Clerk informed me could not be got from the 


© record in the regular order of business. Thave got 
: ii by the courtesy of g 


3 tlemen who have all given 
me their answers, with the exception of Mr. H. 
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corded, at present, against Mr. Maynard. There- i 
t 
| 


fore, I say four of these gentlemen have, by their | 


own acknowledgment, voted against him. f 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Clerk 
Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. 
floor. 


the object for which I rose, and not desiring to 


can have the floor. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Clerk 
i Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. 

oor. 

Mr. BURNETT. I understand I have the 
floor, but I will yield to my colleague for a mo- 
ment. 

The CLERK. 


I claim the | 


The Clerk had assigned the 


Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. Iwill yield 
the floor to any gentleman, after I have got through 
my explanation. I have had a question put to 
me which T desire to answer, and to answer ina 
few words. My friend from Mississippi asked 
me if I had not voted against Mr. Maynanp, I 
have not voted against Mr. Maynanp. I stated 
that I voted for Jouw A. Gitmen., of North Caro- 


lina, My name stands at the head of the list, 
and I did not know, when Mr. Maynard was 


nominated, whether or not he would be supported 
by my own party. Ihave been voting for Mr. 
Gimer consistently, and I voted for him on this 
occasion, because | supposed the rest of the party 
would have done so. I did not know whether 
Mr. Maynanp was nominated by the authority 
of the party, or whether Democrats would have 
been-willing to vote for him. 1 have voted for 
every man of the party who has been nominated, 
and £ am perfectly willing to vote for Mr. May- 
NARD. I wish to show, by the record, to those 
Democrats who say they will vote for a man of 
ours, that we are a united party, and are willing 
to vote for him. 

Mr. COX. Do you mean to say that he is a 
member of your party ? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. I venture to 
assert—although I give Democrats credit for doing 
one good deed in their political life—that there are 
Democrats on this floor who never will vote for 
an American when their vote would elect him. 

Mr. JOHIN COCHRANE. Will the gentle- 
man allow me to ask him one quesuon? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. Ihave got 
the floor. I didnot rise for the purpose of making 
a speech, but I rose for the purpose of casting my 
vote for Horace Marnanp, of Tennessee. I do 
that now, and I have got no other question to 
answer, 

The CLERK. The tellers understand the gen- 
ticman from Kentucky as changing his vote and 
voting for Mr. Maynar, 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. Yes, sir; I 
vote for Mr. MAYNARD. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. Will the gentle- 
man from Kentucky allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McRALK. Well, I want to say that the 
gentleman from Kentucky did not vote for Mr. 
Maynard on the direct ballot. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. 
mitted that fact. 

Mr. McRAK. Put that on the record. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Kentucky. Lhope my fricnds 
will indulge me a moment to reply to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, (Mr. McRar.] 1 did nat 
vote for Mr. Maynarp, butas my colleague (Mr. 
Anxperson] bas remarked, in reference to himself, 
I am ready to vote for him or any other member 
of my own party; and, as } have shown by my 
former votes, I am also ready to vote for a Dem- 
ocrat to organize the House. I thought I was 
about to make s contract with my friend from Mis- 
sissippi, until he flew off at the handle. (Laugh- 
ter] But as he scems not disposed to contract 
with me at all, if he will just permit me, I will 
change my vote and vote for Mr. Maynarp. I 
so vote. 

Mr. McRAE. I want it understood that the 
gentleman did not vote for him when his name 


I have ad- 


was called, but votes for him now. i 


Mr. BURNETT. I desire to know, before i 


change my vote, whether Mr. MAYNARD is a mem- | 


ber of the American party? 


Mr. BRABSON. -I will answer the gentleman 
that Lhave already stated that I learned from Mr. 
Maynarp’s own lips that he was never inside an 
American lodge. Tam one of those gentlemen, in 


s |, Tennessee, who supported Mr. Fillmore in 1856. 
Į claim the |! 
ii for theState of Tennessee and Lhavelearned from 
Mr. MeRAE, And now, having accomplished | 


Mr. Maynanp wasan elector at large for Fillmore 


him that,although he fought for Fillmore, and has 


|! been voted for by the Americah party, he never 
occupy the floor for any other purpose, any man |! 


was a member of the order. 

Mr. BURNETT. I desire to say this, not by 
way of apology for or explanation of my vote, 
for Tam only responsible for the votes I give to 
the people who sent me; but, sir, I sit herein my 


|i seat for the purpose, as Í announced on a former 
occasion, of giving my vote for a gentleman þe- 
f longing to the southern Opposition, whenever it 
i can be useful, in the organization of this House, 
floor to the gentleman’s colleague, [Mr. ANDER- i 
SON, | 


by the election of a man entertaining national and 
conservative sentiments. That is my position. 1 
have been ready and willing to do that. The 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Hitu] asks me 
whether my vote depended upon the fact of Mr 
Mayyarp being an American? Not ut all. My 
reason for asking was this: that he was claimed 
by my colleague [Mr. Anprerson] as being a 
member of the party. I wanted the fact to go to 
the country. 

But, I see gentlemen, members of the American 
party, who will not vote for him. Thathas been 


| the ease from the commencement of the session. 
When gentlemen on this side of the House have 


been willing to abandon their organization; when 
they have been willing to surrender the nominee 
of their caucus, and come up here and vote for a 
member of the American party who was not per- 
sonally objectionable to us, that man could not 
unite the vote of the southern Opposition in this 
Fouse. Not a single ballot has been taken when 
gentlemen of the Democratic party have voted 
for a member of the American party, not person- 


i ally obnoxious to them, in which he could com- 


mand the vote of that party. 

Mr. QUARLES. hich of the members of 
the southern Opposition party, in the House now, 
have not voted for Mr. Maynanrp? 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Davis] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Briees] have not voted for him. 

Mr. QUARLES Task. the gentleman, then, 
whether the Democratic nominee has ever secured 
all their party votes? 

Mr. BURNETT. He has secured the vote of 
every single Democrat in this House who recog- 
nizes and acts with the Democratic organization. 

Mr. QUARLES. Did the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Puan] vote for him? 

Mr. BURNETT. I donot understand that he 
acknowledges or acts with the Democratic party 
atall, Now, sir, I will call the attention of the 
House to another fact. When the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Borerer] was nominated, I was 
prepares to vote for him, if my vote would elect 


| him, or approximate to it. That has been my 
| position, 


But he could not unite the vote of the 


southern Opposition at all. Nor has any man 


; upon this floor been able to unite that vote, except 


the gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. Gik- 
MER;] and that was when gentlemen upon this 
side of the House had avowed frankly and can- 
didly that they could not vote for him. 

Now, when this vote commenced, I sat in my 


| scat; my name comes up pretty high on the roll; 


but I determined that if I saw that Mr. MAYNARD 
united the southern Opposition members—men 
that are far down on the list—and if I saw there 
was any prespect of clecting him Speaker of this 
House, he should have my vote for that position. 
I am ready to do so now; but I ask my friends 
of the southern Opposition if they can ask us to 
vote for one of their own party when he cannot 
get the entire strength of his own party? 


But, sir, I intend to vote for Mr. Marxanp, and | 


the rcason why I intend to vote for him is this, 
that there shall be no excuse, so far as my action 
is concerned here, for its being represented to the 
people of my section of country, that we, repre- 
senting Democratic constituencies, are not willing 
nize this House upon a national conserva- 


tive man, let him belong to what party he may. | 


Mr. AVERY claimed the floor. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. 1 have not 
1 the floor; but if the gentleman from Ten- 
e wants to change his vote, I will yield to him. 


O Mr. AVERY. I though 


floor. 


Mr. LAMAR. Irise to a question of order: 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Keiitucky. Í will yield 
the floor in two minutes.) pes ; 

Mr. BURNETT. I certainly did ‘not und 
stand myself as occupying the floor by the-cour- 
tesy ofmy colleague, (Mr. Anperson.] Tthoitghit 
he yielded it altogether. eh ens ok 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. . Notat atl. 

Mr. AVERY. Iask thé gentlernan to yield 
to me for a minute, f ae 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. I. will viel 
to the gentleman from Tennessee.in. two minutes, 
absolutely. i 

Mr. LAMAR. ‘Withall respect to gentlenven, 
I must insist upon my point of order. This House 
is in the process of voting, and I contend that no 
gentleman is entitled to the floor for the purpose 
of debating during the taking of the vote. 

The CLERK. The impression ofthe Clerk is, 
that the point of order taken by the gentleman 
from Mississippi is correct; that no gentleman 
can be entitled to the floor for the purpose of de- 
bate during the taking of a vote. ‘ 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kentucky. I am willing 
to yield the floor to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

ir. AVERY. I rise for the purpose of chang- 
ing my vote; and, in doing so, i desire to say that 
1, with my two Democratic colleagucs on this floor, 
invariably cast our votes for the nominee of the 
Democratie party for Speaker of thè Howse of 
Representatives while he was a. candidate; that 
when the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Boreren] 
indicated that another member of the Democratie 
party would be more acceptable to him, the nom- 
ince of that party having declined, I, in common 
with my two colleagues, and the great body of 
the Democratic members of the House, rallied to 
the support of the nomince of the gentienman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Borexer,] Gencral Mitxuson, of the 
Stato of Virginia. And, now, Mr. Clerk, while 
I differ with the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee, who has been presented as a candidate 
for Speaker by his own party, I rise for the pùr- 
pose of saying that I wish to sct an example of 
patriotism'to the gentlemen of that party, which 
they have not set to the country by voting for any 
one of the eighty-cight Democrats upon this floor, 
I vote for Mr. Marnarp, of Tennessce. And I 
do it, sir, for what reason? because I prefer to vote 
for him’ rather than see that seat, once adorned 
bya Polk, of Tennessee, anda Clay, of Kentucky, 
desecrated by a Black Republican. [Hisses from 
the Republican benches, and applause from the 
Democratic side, and in the galléries.] 

Mr. TOMPKINS. I object to any further dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I change my vote from 
Mr. Scorr, of California, to Mr. MAYNARD, of | 
Tennessec, and whenever my constituents desire 
to know my reason for this change, I shill be 
ready to give it. [Cries of “ That is right!’? 
from the Republican benches.] 

Mr. HAMILTON. Idesirc to change my vote 
from Mr. Rust, of Arkansas, to Mr. MAYNARD, 
of Tennessee. I do so out of no disrespect for 
Mr. Rust. I know that he will acknowledge and 
appreciate my motive in changing. When my 
name was called, I did not know how many votes 
would be cast for Mr Maynarp. I didnot then 
think that there would be any chance for his elec- 
tion. I now vote for him, to manifest my desire 
to organize this House. 

Mr. TOMPKINS. [insist that all debate dur- 
ing the pendency of the vote is out of order. So 
I believe the Clerk has decided. : 

Mr. HAMILTON. I do not want more than 
a minute. 

Mr. GROW. If gentlemen will confine their 
remarks to a minute apicce, there will then beno 
objection. We only object to speeches during 
the vote. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I am willing to vote for 
any man in the wide world who is not a sectional 
man, but, on the contrary, a constitutional man. 

I care not by what name he is called; I care not 
with whom he affiliates, if his principles are right, 
and especially if he manifests opposition tothe can- 
didate of the Republican side of the House, whose 
election, I fear, would add nothing to the stabil- 


ity.and permanence of this Confederacy. I Vote 


i for Mr. Maynarp with thé same pleasure that I 
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would vote for any member of my own party in 
the present attitude of the House, for it must be 
apparent that we cannot organize the House as 
we.desire, unless we have aid from those who 
have presented the name of Mr. Maynarp. Then, 
while we expect their aid to organize it according 
to our peculiar notions, it seems to me that it 
would be illiberal in us to refuse to vote for a na- 
tional man presented by them; 

I have heard it‘said that gentlemen upon this 
side cannot afford to vote for a man of his pecu- 
liar political tenets 

Mr. TOMPKINS. I must object to this dis- 
cussion continuing any longer. It has becn a very 
long minute. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Only half a minute longer. 
They cannot afford, they say, to vote for a man 
of his peculiar tenets, because they cannot go back 
to their foreign-born constituents, after they have 
done so, with any sort of justification. I have to 
say to them that I, too, represent a foreign born 
constituency—pcrhaps cight or nine thousand 
votes. I believe, however, that they are sensible 
men. I believe, above all, that they have devo- 
tion to this common country. Believing that, I | 
think that they willappreciate my motive in voting || 
for Mr. Maynarn. If they do not, and are not 
satisfied with my action, they have thirty-five 
thousand other gentlemen from whom they can | 
select my successor. I vote for Mr. Maynanp, | 
of Tennessee. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I change 
my vote from Mr. Bocock, of Virginia, to Mr. 
Mayrnarp, of Tennessee. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I wish to propound ʻi 
a question in reference to the vote I have given. | 

Mr. TOMPKINS. [ object to further discus- | 
sion. f 

Mr. JOHNCOCHRANE. Idonotintendto | 
enter upon the debate. Indecd, sir, I will not {f 
disturb the composure of this House to the ex- || 
tent that the gentleman does who objects. ji 

I wish, Mr. Clerk, to know a fact or two in | 
reference to the position of the House before Fi) 
shall be able accurately to have my vote recorded. | 
If I understand rightly the gentleman from Ton- | 
nessee, [Mr. Maynarp,] who has been nomin- li 
ated, and for whom votes have beci cast, was | 
nominated by a gentleman in regular standing in | 
the American party. IfI understand rightly, he | 
has been supported by different gentlemen upon |; 

| 


this floor, as a member in regular standing in that 
party. : 
Mr. BRABSON. One word i 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Not now. Now, |! 


| that responsibility. 


sirs I stand here as a Democrat, associated with 
my fellow Democrats from all sections of the | 
Union, and have given them support. There: are | 
other of my Democratic associates from the North |! 
who stand in the same position, and who, with |! 
me, will so continue. As sucha national Dem- |} 
oerat, one of my principles has always been op- 
position to that sectional, restricted party, which | 
would impose conditions upon the adopted citi-! 
zens of this land. And I warn gentlemen here | 
to-day, that if the principles of the national Dem- | 
ocratic.party are to be neutralized, or in one jot: 
or tittle affected in that respect, then that party at i 

t 

| 


the North will be swept fronv existence as with ! 
the besom of destruction. Therefore, sir, under-. 
standing the matter in this light, 1 lcave my vot 
where I have recorded it—for Georges S. Hou 
ron, of Alabama. 

Mr. BRABSON. The gentleman desires to + 
know whether the gentleman from Tennessee, | 
{Mr. Maynanp,] by me putin nomination for the 
Speakership, is in regular standing in the Amer- | 
ican party. I can answer him. f tell him that, | 
so far as I am concerned, from my eradle up I! 
have fought the Democracy, and T npea tofight | 

i| 


them upon all the great questions of the day, ex- ; 
cept the slavery question, so long as the God of 
heaven permits me to breathe. I never was in 
a Know Nothing lodge. I have no apology to! 
make for Mr. Marnarp. [want that understood. |; 

have not made any. I understand, from his own 
lips, that he ne was m an Americanlodge. He | 
is not an American, although he was by my side į! 
for Fillmore, in 1856. And, sir, the most glorious || 
battle I ever fought was for Fillmore, in my own |! 
beloved native State of Tennessee. {Applause in i 
the gallerics.] 

Mr, GROW. Go on with the call of the roll. 
Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. [desire to change 


time, Mr. Cler 


my vote, for the purpose of conciliation and har- 
mony, and with the hope of producing an election 
by a union of all the eleménts of the opposition 
to the Republican party. To show my willing- 
ness for that union, I vote for Mr. MAYNARD. 

Mr. McRAE. I want it noted upon the record 
of our debates who they are that now change their 
votes. When we come to another regular vote, 
then we can ascertain whether all those gentlemen 
will vote for Mr. MAYNARD, or not. 

Mr. COBB. Ido not purpose to change my 
vote. Ihave not voted yet. i will not imitate 
those who will do wrong because others do not do 
right. I intend to do right, although every other 
man upon this floor does wrong. I believe it is 
right at this time to vote for Mr. Maynarp; and 
so believing, I cast my vote for him. 

Mr. SIMMS. 
Bococg to Mr. MAYNARD. f 

Mr. MAYNARD. Is my vote recorded ? 

The CLERK. It is not. 

Mr. MAYNARD. [ vote for Josnua Hinu. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Iwill change my vote 


it from Mr. Tayor to Mr. Hovsroy. 


Mr. LOGAN. I will change my vote. 
for Mr. McCrierwanp, of Ilinois. 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I desire to make 


L vote 


ao oot é 
a remark defining my position before the result of į 


the vote is announced. My name is among the 
first on the roll, and, as the House know, IJ did 
not vote for Mr. Maynarp. Mr. Mayyarp is 
acting with the Amcrican party of the Union. It 
is said he does not belong to that party. It is 
said he belongs to the old-line Whigs of the coun- 


try. 


result, for any gentleman of any party in this 
House, outside of the Republican party. So far 
as I am concerned, f would prefer to vote for an 
out-and-out American, who will take the respon- 
sibility of that organization before the country, 
than to vote for a man who, acting against the 
Democratic party of the country, has never taken 
I like a bold man; I like a 
man who marches up and places himself squarely 


upon the record of the country, and takes the re- i 


sponsibility of his position. T do not like a man 


who shrinks from the responsibility of his posi- : 


tion. I,therefore, did not vote for Mr. MAYNARD, 
nor do I now propose to vote for him. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Ichange my vote 


; from Mr. Puesps to Mr. MeCLERNAND. 


The result of the vote was announced as above 


| recorded; and then, (at five o'clock p. m.,) on /j 
| motion of Mr. COX, the House adjourned. 
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THE SPEAKERSHIP. 
CLERK. 


An 


ARE 


gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. WixsLow,] 
presented on Thursday last; and on that question 
the gentleman from Ilinois (Mr. Morris] is enti- 
ded to the floor. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Hlinois, resumed and con- 


eluded his remarks commenced yesterday. {See 
1 Appendix.] : 
i Mr. GROW. Ihave sought the floor at this 


s not for the purpose of engaging 
in the general discussion of any political questions, 
all of which, as it seems to me, are wholly irrcl- 
evant to the proper business of the House at this 
ume. My only object now is to respond briefly 
to the remarks made some days since by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Brancu,] in 
which the prerogatives of this House were called 
iu quesiion in such a way as to make it almost 
1weessay 
sonal explanation. I shall, therefore, trespass 
upon the time of the House buta few moments. 

Mr. RUST. 


moment? 


interruptions. 
Mr. RUST. [want the flooronly for a moment, 
for the purpose of making a personal explanation. 
Mr. GROW. What f have tesay myself is in 


Twill change my vote from Mr. ; 


I am ready, and have always been ready, }} 
as announced in my first speech, to organize this | 
: House, and to vote, if my vote would effect that 


Prayer | 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. |i 


The question before the House | 
i is upon the admissibility of the resolution of the 


for me to reply in the nature of a per- : 


Will the gentleman allow me a ; 


Mr. GROW, I cannot; Ï am opposed to all |} 


the nature of a personal explanation. If the gen- 
tleman will allow me, lam opposed to this whole 
system of one gentleman occupying the floor and 
yielding for other gentlemen to make speeches. 

Mr. RUST. Ionly want to make an explana- 
tion in reference to a vote I gave yesterday. 

Mr. GROW. Ifthe gentleman wishes merely 
to correct the record, I yield to him, of course, 
for that purpose. 

Mr. RUST. I voted yesterday upon the ballot 
for Speaker, when it appears that I should not 
have done so. I stated and understood that my 
pair with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Woop] had expired yesterday. Iam informed, 
however, by the gentleman’s colleague, [Mr. 
Miiiwanp, | that the pair extended until Wednes- 
day next. I should have regretted, cven if great 
good had resulted from it, any breach of faith 
upon my part in reference to any engagement I 
had entered into with that gentleman; and I take 
the liberty now of asking that my vote may be 
withdrawn. I understand, however, that Mr. 
| Woop was paired off with some one else. 

Mr. McK NIGHT. Thatwas, however, but for 
| one day. 
| My. GROW. Not being able, sir, to obtain the 
| floor at the time the remarks were made by the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. Braxen} 
and the gentleman from Virginia, |Mr. Suri, | 
in reference to the Post Office appropriation bill of 
the last session of Congress, Lam necessarily com- 
pelled, at this time, to repeat a small part of the 
record which they introduced, and then I shall 
| refer to a part of the record on which they did 
not scem disposed to comment. On the 26th of 
February last, a bill passed this House making 
| all the necessary appropriations for the support 
| of the Post Office Department for the present year, 
It appropriated abouttwenty million dollars; about 
two million dollars was for the erection of post 
offices and custom-houses in different States of 
the Union; $3,800,000 was to supply a deficiency 
in the appropriations for last ycar. So it left for 
i the current expenses of this year about fifteen 
j million dollars. The bill was sent to the Senate, 
; and it was afterwards returned to this Fouse upon 
the morning of the 2d of March, with thirty-three 
l amendments attached to it by the Senate, one of 
which provided for an increase of the rates of post- 
| ages from three to five and ten cents on letters, and 
i doubled the postage on printed matter. When 
| the bill was returned to the House, as was said by 
| 
i 


| the gentleman from North Carolina, who referred 
j; to this subject, I rose to a point of privilege that, 
j under the Constitution, the Senate of the United 
| States could not originate a revenue bill; and, as 
| they could not do that, they could not put a rev- 
enue measure as an amendment to a bill to which 
it was not germane. The resolution offered by 
me was in these words: 

“ Resolved, ‘That the House bill (No. 872) making appro- 
priations for defraying the expenses of the Post Ofhee De- 
partment for the year ending the 30th June, 1860, with the 
Senate amendments thereto, be returned to the Senate, as 


section thirteen of said amendinents is in the nature of a 
revenue bill.” 


This was the resolution referred to by the gen- 


tleman from North Carolina, sending the bill 
back with the suggestion that one of the Senate 


amendments was i the nature of a revenue bill. 
Why doit? We made that suggestion in order 
i that the Senate could leave that amendment out 
| if they chose to, and then return the bill to us 
; with their other amendments which, in that case, 
That 


|| proteet the constitutional prerogatives of the House 
|i against encroachment by a coérdinate department 
i} of the Government. The resolution was sent to 


‘the Senate, accompanied hy the bill, 


They re- 
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turned to us the answer which was read the other 
day, and I desire to refer to it again. This is it: | 


& Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the 
Senate and House being, of right, equally competent each 
to judge uf the propricty and constitutionality of its own 


| 
ii 
i 
rules to the mode of its collection, and as to the mannerin 
action, the Senate has exercised said right in its action on |! 
| 
H 
į 
i 
j 
f 
i 
f 


whieh the officials employed in such collection’ shall con- 
uct. 
i  Alltaxes which are imposed by the State, whether such 
taxes be direct or indirect, when collected, are the revenue 
of the State. They are itsincome. As they are the rev- 
enue of the State, all laws regulating such taxes, and giving 
i such rules for their collection, arc taxes relating to the 
revenue. 

«The duty paid for the carriage of letters by the agency 
of Government is at times a most impottant branch of the 
public revenue, and the Jaws relating to the same are of 
the greatest importance to the revenue. From this duty 
the Government, in times of war, orat any time when from 
any cause the income from customs is materially impaired 
į and cannot be increased, derives an essential part of the J 
i revenue. 
| © Duties, or taxes collected under the tariff laws of the 
United States, upon the importation of forcign goods into 
the country, are the revenue of the State; and the laws | 
regulating the collection of such duties as taxes, and pre- |; 
scribing rules to officials employed in such collection, 
are Jaws relating to the revenue. Thisis conceded. But | 
such. duties or taxes are no more the revenue of the State than | 
| are the duties or taxes collected under the Post Office laws of 
the United States, for the carriage of letters in the public 
mails, the revenue of the State. And the laws regulating 
the collection of datics or taxes upon the importation of 
foreign goods into the country, and prescribing rules for the 
government of officials in the collcction of such duties or 
taxes, are no more laws relating to the revenue than are 
the laws which regulate the mode of collecting duties or 
taxes for the carriage of letters in the public mails, or which 
prescribe rules for the conduct of officials in the collection 
of such duties or taxes for cuch carriage.” 


the amendment scut to the House, leaving to the House 
its right to adopt or reject each of suid amendments at its 
pieasure.”? 

We agreed with them on that doctrine. Each 
House could judge of the constitutionality of its 
action, and we had the same right to judge of ours 
that they had of theirs. Early in the day of the 
3d of March, Mr. PueLrs moved to take the 
bill from the table, and the House refused to take 
it up, and on the adjournment of Congress it was 
left upon the table, as the gentleman said. 

This bill had an amendment of the Senate upon 
it increasing the postages of the country, almost 
doubling them; and the question arises, could į 
the Senate originate a bill to increase postage? 
The point was made the other day that this House 
violated its proper duty when it raised this ques- 
tion, and the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Suri] 
said that the sands of the Congress were running 
out when it was made, and therefore it was too 
late to raise a constitutional question. I thought 
itwas proper to raise constitutional questions atall | 
times, no matter whether the Jast sand in the hour- 
glass had run out or not. , 

To justify the action of the House, Mr. Clerk, 
I read from the Constitution of the United States, 
section seven, article first: | 

« All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House 
of Representatives.” 

That is a plain, express provision. Then the 
question arises, is the collection of the Post Office 
receipts raising revenue? On that point E will not 
rely alone upon my own judgment, or upon the- 
sense of the House, expressed by its forty-one 
majority, but I will call the attention of gentlemen |! p ‘This writ of error was issued under the act of the Slst 
to.the decisions, vot only of the circuit court of j; ot Mara eir annon Ah act to amend the judiciary act 

e ki : 2 September, 1789, which provides that final 
the United States, but of the Supreme Court also. |; judgments in any circuit court of the United States, in any 
Without referring to all the laws of Congress |! civil action brought by the United States for the enforce- 
which have een pissed in roforence to the Post |, ment eaten ee 
Office reccipts, in all of which they are termed |j in, may bo examined, and reversed or affirmed inthe Su- | 
revenue, I call attention specially to the act passed || preme Court of the United States, without regard to the | 
July 24, 1836, (fifth volume Statutes at Large, page || sum or value in controversy in such action, at the instance | 
80.) The first clause of the act reads thus: 

“That the revenue arising in the Post Office Depart- 


| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

i 

| 

of either party? ? i 

Under that Jaw ihe case went to the Supreme | 

ment, and all debts due to the same, shall, when collected, || j 
be paid, under the direction of the Postmaster Generat, |) there was whether the Post Office laws were rev- | 
j | 

| 

| 


This is the decision of the circuit court, which 
is in conformity with the decision of the Supreme 
| Court of the United States. 

I read from 12th Howard’s Reports of the decis- 
ions of the Supreme Court, page 96, United States 
vs. Bromley. Justice McLean delivers the opinion 
of the court, which was a unanimous one: | 


Court of the United States. The point raised | 
ha Prone: f Tni oS 2 H ` A i 
poo ee EN United pai were li enue laws in the contemplation ef the Constitu- 
These Post Office receipts all go into the Lreas- I read now i 
ury; and, when once there, every gentleman upon || from page 97 the decision of the court in that ease, 
this ah kno we hgtthen ono way to take money i| which decides that the Post Gfiiec laws are revenue i 
out of the Treasury save by an appropriaion by u laws: 
: y jy aws: 
Congress; and that, if there were a surplus in the “Under the act of 1895, the revenue of the Post Office ; 
receipts for postages over the expenses of the || Department is paid into the Treasury, Revenue is the in- | 
Post Office service, we could appropriate it for || come of a State, and the revenue of the Post Office De- | 
f 9 > N ` ý | partinent, being raised by a tax on mailabte matter co 
ony omo tl vane of the Pear epee i veyed in the mail, and which is disbursed in the pubi 
Con go into vi phason nas unger ue . Ce Of |! service, is as inel apart or ihe income of the Government 
oneress, and belong to the revenue ot the ov- as moneys collected for duties on imports.” 
D 3 é D ras se 
ernment. Iwill read from a decision of Judge 
Nee nee ent Vole. vias Unitra Sags of the Constitution of the United States, and the į 
or the districtof New York, delivered Slarch 11, 


i 

| of the Constitution of the U ! 

eas : : : A | decision of the circuit and Supreme Courts of the |; 
1859, in which the only point raised was, whether |) i 
| 
i 
| 


| tion and laws of the United States.. 


Iere, then, Mr. Clerk, is the plain provision 


h ap United States. Upon those authorities we rely | 
Post Office receipts were revenue. or not. Mr. for a justification of the conduct of the last House |} 
Fowler, postmaster at New York, had been sued |i of Representatives on the Post Office bil. But 
by James A. Warner, because he did not deliver || if the Senate cannot originate a revenue bill, as | 
up certain letters which Mr, Warner claimed be- |) every gentleman upon this floor must admit, can 
longed to him. By the third section of an act |) thoy attach an amendment to a bill sent from this 
of Congress, passed the 2d March, 1832, (Stat-i House, not for the purpose of raising revenue, 
utes at Large, volume;4, page 633,) it is pro- which will accomplish that purpose? Such an 
vided that, when a suit or prosecution shail be || amendment to an appropriation bill would not, of 
commenced ina court of any State, against any } 


1 
px A x : Son course, be germane, and could not be made under 
officer of the Vare Smees ox amo Leann for | the Constitution if the Senate could not originate 
‘i i ` tho ase aes h S 
iz om he Dane Sieh S oad ka ie he Teee | a bill for that purpose, as the foregoing author- 
defo q UE NEE sai oF eho ike iG the |: ities conclusively show. The proceedings of the 
cercen ae gan EN i Oni i Sat cee | last House on the Post Office kill were not only in 
into: the Circuit court o Th EES a l Y| consonance with the plain provision of the Con- | 
taking the proper cae Palencia oe 1. t a stitution and the decision of the courts, but were 
in this case; and t aca ihe iaie Waet Ei t a || strictly in accordance with parliamentary prece- || 
case should be reman a to the State court. Tread | dont. “I read from “ May on Parliament,” page | 
from Mr, Ingersoll’s decision: ii 344. Every one, of course, will recognize it asa 
“The plaintiff moves afterward before this court, and | conclusive authority upon the question of parlia- 
makes his motion to have the cause remanded to the su- |! mentary law: 
preme court of the State, and to have ail the proceedings |! ry s ; H 
for the removal of the same into this court vacated, on the j} “As a general rule, bills may originate in either House ; 
ground that the Post Office laws of the United States, un- i| but tbe exclusive right of the Commons to grant supplies, 
der color of which the defendant acted, are not revenu and to oppose and appropriate all charges upon the people, 
laws of the United States, within the meaning of th renders it ueeessary Lo introduce by far the greater propor- |: 
terms, as they are used in the above recited act of Cor tion of bills into that House. Bills relating to the relief ;i 
of March, 1833. And whether they ere revenue laws and management of the poor, for example, involve, almost |; 
the meaning of theze terms, as they are used in that act y, some charge upon the people, and generally ;: 
Congress, is the only question presented. ‘| originate with the Commons. Two bills only relating to 
“Phe revenue of the State is the produce cf taxcs, cx- |) the poor have been sent to the Commons by the Lords 


during the present century. The first, in 1801, was laid 
aside nem. con., when Mr. Speaker called attention ‘to it: 
the second, in 1831, was received but not procéeded with 

the first reading being postponed for three mohiths? <= i 


The Lords have ceased all attempts to force 
upon the Commons of Great Britain either amend- 
ments or billsimposing taxation upon the people. 
Yet it is proposed to introduce that practice mto 
our system. : 

Again, May continues: ‘ : 

«“ Such amendments, however, ought not to interfere with 
regard to the amount of the tax, the mode of levying or còt- 
lecting it, the persons who shall pay or receive it, the man- 
ner of its appropriation, or the persons who shall baye the 
control and management of it. In any of these cases, the 
Commons may insist upon their privileges, and it is only by 
waiving them in particular instances, and under special 
circumstances, that such amendments have ever been ád- 
pitted.” 


Yes, sir; the Commons would never admit them, 
unless it was expressly stipulated that, in partic- 
ular’cases, they would waive their objection. 

Again, says the same author, page 408: 

«& Yn bills not confined to matters of aid or taxation, but in 
which pecuniary burdens are imposed upon the people; the 
Lords may make any amendments, provided they do not 


| alter the intention of the Commons with regard to the 


amount of the rate or charge.” 


The Sonate did not undertake to alter our bill, 
but to impose a direct charge upon the people; and, 
therefore, it was not germane to our bill, Had we 
introduced a bill making an increase of the rates of 


postage, or pertaining to that ers then, under 
H 


that clausc of the Constitution which permits the 


‘Senate to amend revenue bills, they could have 
a 


done it. In Parliament there is no law allowing 
the Lords to put amendments even upon bills of the 
Commons which impose taxes or burdens upon 
the people, The Senate may do it upon bills for 
that purpose originating in the House, because 
the Constitution makes that express exception. 

To the following parliamentary precedent I wish 
to call the attention of the House, page 408 of 
May on Parliament: 

«But all hits of this class must originate in the Com- 
mons, as that House will not agree to any provisions which 
impose a charge upon the people if sent down from the 
Lords, but will order the bills containing them to be laid 
aside.” ' 

Now, if the Senate had sent us a bill in this 
casc, we would have ordered it laid aside, as we 
did this bill. í 

& Neither will they permit the Lords to insert any pro- 
visions of that nature in bills sent up from the Commons; 
but will disagree to the amendments, and insist on their 
disagreement, or lay the bill aside at once. 

In accordance with this precedent, we did lay 
aside the Post Office bill. 

1 will read one other precedent from Ferrall’s 
Laws of Parliament, page 109, sustaining the 
same thing: 

© First—that in bills of aid and supply, as the Lords can- 
not begin them, so they cannot make any alterations, either 


as to the quantum of the rate, or the disposition of it, or, 
indeed, any amendment whatever, except in correcting 


| verbal or literal mistakes. 


“ Where the bill, with amendments made by the Lords, 
appear to. be of a nature which, though not immediately, 
yet, in their consequences, will bring a charge upon the 
people, the Commons have denied the right of the Lords to 
make such amendments, and the Lords have acquiesced. 

“The Commons are not only treasurers to the nation, 
but also possess the initiative of any bill imposing a tax, 
for whatever purpose.” si w j a hi i 

“So tenacious have the Commons been of this money 
privilege, that they have frequently rejected bills, contain- 
ing money clauses, solely on the ground of they not haying 
originated with themselves. Sn 

<: On the 24th July, 1661, the Lords sent down a bill for 
paving the streets and highways of Westminster, to which 
they desire the concurrence of the Commons.’ Ags soon as 
the billis read the first time, ‘the House observing that said 
bill was to alter the course of the law in part, and to lay a 
charge upon the people; and conceiving that it is a privi- 
jege inherent to this House, that bills of that nature ought 
to be first considered here,’ the bill is laid aside, and it is 
ordered ‘ that the Lords be acquainted therewith, and with 
the reasons inducing the House thereto; and the Lords are 
to be desired, for that cause, not to suffer any mention of 
the said bill fo remain on the journals of their House ; and 
that the Commons, approving the purport of the bill, have 
ordered in a bill of the same nature.’ i 

“On the Löth February, 1664, a bill somewhat similar 
was laid aside on the same grounds.’ 


I could read more authorities on this point, but 


i will not take up the time of the House. by. doing 


so. Such, Mr. Clerk, is the history of the pro- 
ceedings of the two Houses of Congress on the 
Post Ofice bill to which the Senate attached their 
amendment increasing the rates of postage. - Such 
are the authoritics and decisions on which we re- 


“lied to sustain the action of the majority of the 
! House in relation to it. 


And had the gentleman 
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from North Carolina (Mr. Brancu] been as famil- 
jar-with constitutional law and parliamentary pre- 
cedents as his long experience in legislation would 
have led us to suppose, he could have found suffi- 
cient and abundant reasons to justify my conduct 
and that of a majority of the House, without vio- 
lating all parliamentary and gentlemanly courte- 
sies that arc recognized in all deliberative bodies, 


by impugning the motives of his peer, and charg- 
ing sordid and selfish considerations as the moving 


cause of our action. 

Mr. BRANCH. I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania whether I am to understand 
his language as imputing to me any conduct that 
was ungentlemanly ? 

Mr. GROW. I said that the gentleman vio- 
lated all parliamentary and gentlemanly courte- 
sies that are recognized in all deliberative assem- 
blies. It needs no reference to parliamentary law 
toknowthat. The first rule of parliamentary law 
is that. no gentleman has the right to impugn the 
motives of another. 

Mr. BRANCH. I desire to ask the gentleman 
whether he means, by that language, to impute 
to me any conduct that is ungentlemanly? 

Mr. GROW. Lask the gentleman to refer to 
his own language, and see what he thinks 

Mr. BRANCH. I demand of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to know whether he means by 
that language to impute to me any conduct that is 
upgentlemanly or unbecoming? 

Mr. GROW. The gentleman charged, theother 
day, that I had defeated the Post Office appropri- 
ation bill, in order to compel the President of the 
United States to call an extra session of Congress. 
J say that such an imputation on my motives was 
not gentlemanly under parliamentary law. 

Mr. BRANCH. [repeat the question which 
I have already asked the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania—whcther he designs, in those remarks, 
to impute to me any conduct unbecoming a gen- 
tleman? A failure to respond I shall assume to 
be an afirmative answer. ; 

Mr. GROW. Mr. Clerk, I take the language |} 
of the gentleman, What I have said on it isplain || 
‘English, and there it stands. The gentleman, the 
other day, impugned my motives of action onthe H 
Post Office bill, The impugnment of motives ina |} 


legislative body is everywhere regarded, not only || 
as unparliamentary, but as ungentlemanty, under 
parliamentary practice and Jaw. 

Mr. BRANCH. [repeat that the gentleman 
has not responded to my inquiry, and that [shall 
take his faihare to respond as an afirmative an- 
swer. 


Mr. GROW. 


The gentleman can take just 


what ho pleases. tt 


Mr. BRANCH. T will do so. 

Mr.GROW. Iwil read the gentleman’s own 
language, from the Globe of Monday last: 

| 

Now, [ think E am justifiable, in the face of these facts, |i 
in ing that the design which the gentleman had in view if 
was to Kill the bill, and that the motive and object that he 
had was to compel the President to call Const together | 
shortly after the 4th of March.” 


That is the language to which I apply the par- 
liamentary law; and I take back nothing that I 
have said. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, there is one other point in this 
transaction to which I desire to call the attention 
of the Hpusc. Neither of the gentlemen com- 
mented upon it, when they attempted to hold me 
responsible for defeating the Post Office bill, and 
impugned my motives. I pass by all impugn- 
ment of motives; for gentlemen stand on this 
floor, independent Representatives, responsible to 
their constituents for their conduct. If motives 
of gentlemen are to be impugned for their action 
in legislative bodies, everybody knows what the 
result would be. : 

Now, I cali attention to the history of this trans- | 
action, after the defeat of the bill which had on it 
the amendment increasing the rates of postage. | 
Mr. Purtrs moved to take the bill from the table. i 
The House refused to take it up. If the House 
were to consider unconstitutional amendments, 
that would be an entire waiver of its right to insist |! 
that the Constitution should not be violated by the |; 
Senate. After that vote Mr. Prerrs asked the | 
unanimous consent of the House to report another 
bil making all the appropriations which were in 
the first bill. That bill passed the House by a |; 
unanimous vote; when a single cbjection would 
have prevented its introduction. So as soon as 


5 a 


as 


| make ouly asuggestion ortwo. Limay, perhaps, be indulged 


| point of order, will state that, under the instruction of the 


i the question jn regard to the priority of business, 


! Wouse Post Office appropriation biil. 


; read the first thuc 


fat 


i 
| Senator.” | 


; title 


this bill, increasing postage, was laid aside by the 
action ofthe House, a new bill was introduced and 
sent to the Senate, appropriating $15,000,000 for 
the current expenses ofthe Department; $3,800,000 
for a deficiency, and about two million dollars for 
building post offices, &c. What was lis fate in 
the Senate? I propose to trace all three of these 
bills which passed the House, and sce what be- 
came of them. ‘The first one was defeated by*the 
amendment of the Senate. The next one was 
left on the table of the Senate. I read from the 
Congressional Globe, volume 28, second session 
Thirty-Fifth Congress, page 1643: i 

«c A message from the House of Representatives an- 
nounced that the House had passed a biil (H. R. No. €93) 
making appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department during the fiscal year ending June 39, 1860.” 

That was the second bill the House passed. 
What did the Senate do with that bill? {read 
from the same page of the Congressional Globe: 

«“ Mr. Firen, (at half past twelve o’clock.) ¥ believe a 
new Post Office appropriation bill has been sent here from 
the House. Am I correct? 

s The Vice PRESIDENT. The Senator is correct. 

“Mer. Frren. 1 move that it be laid on the table. 

“The Vice Presipent. By unanimous consent, that 
motion can be made, business being now pending. 

«Mr. Sruarr. EC hope the Senate will not do that; [do 
not consent to it. j 

“Phe VICE Presipenr. Then the Secretary will con- 
tinue the reading of the report on the bill before the Senate. 

“Mr. Toomss. { move to postpone the prior orders and 
take up the new Post Office appropriation bill. 

“Mr. Matzory. There is acase now before the Senate. 

“Mr. Lane. It will not take a minute to dispose of this 
case. 

“Mr. Toomns. I move to postpone the prior orders and | 
take up the Post Office appropriation biH which has just 
been presented. 

“Mr L hat motion in order? 

<The Vici srpent. There was no Senator on the 
floor, but the reading of the report was going on. ‘The mo- 
tion is in order. 

“Mr. Toomps. My purpose is to object to the second 
reading of the bill. J want to make short business of it. 

“Mr. Piven. That was my object. 

«Mr. Secarr. E wish to make a remark or two on the 
motion of the Senator from Georgia to postpone the prior 
orders and take up thie bill, and £ do not do it for the pur- 
pose of detaining the Senate unnecessarily a moment. I 
confess, although J shall not feel personally interested in it 
herealter, that I have some solicitude in regard to the 
manner in whieh the Senate shall act upon what l think to 
be a very important occasion. T shall turn the attention of 
the Senate to the parliamentary law on the subject, and 


iu saying—— 

«Mr. King. The Senator will excuse me. 
the prior orders have been postponed ? 

c Mr. Sruarr. Iam speaking to the motion to postpone. 

“Phe Vies Presip The Senator from Michigan 
proposes to offer some remarks on the motion to postpone, 
There has been no interruption of the Senator yet; no 
question has been raised upon him. 
‘Mr. Sruary. T shall be very brief. 
r. Toomes. I hope no irrelevant discussion will be 
L object to the Senator going further than dis- 
sing this motion wider the strict rules of the Senate. 
Mr. Sruarv. 2 bave no disposition to go any further 
au that; and whenever the Chair thinks Fan ont of order, 
all be very happy to hear tac gestion, aud to leave 
subject. | presume you can hardly find any gentiome 


t ask whether 


ig 


the 
| here who las less interest in it than 1 have; but I w 
about to give some reasons why CU shail vote for tae motion 


to take wp the bill, and I am not going into a discussion of 
the merits of the bilt; but { am going to say what I think 
ought to be done with it, if the motion prevails. 

‘Mr. IVERSON. I mwake a point of order. It is not in 
order for a Senator to go into a discussion as to what ought 
to be done with a bill before it is taken up. It is time todo 
that when the bill is taken up. 

“<The Vice Presipenr. ‘The Chair, in answer to the 


Senate the other evening, he will decide against debate upon 


“Mr. Sruarr. Lhope the question will be put on taking 
up the bill 
“The Vice Prestpenr. It is moved and seconded that | 
the prior orders be postponed, with a view to take up the | 
| 


“<'Tbe motion was agrecd to. 
“Ar. STUART. Mr. President 
«The Viex Pre 


SIDENT. 


Mr. STUART. The bill is up before the Senate? 

“Phe Vice Pi 

“Mr. STUART. F shall be entircly in | 
order in submitting what I propose to do. 

“The Vice Pre The bill must be read a first 


time before there can be any discussion npon it. i 
“Mr. Sruarr. £submit to the Chair that it need not he 

dat all. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. 


i Well, the Chair wihi hear the 
345: 


NEN, Upon pa; 
Fhe u A pag 
D The bill willbe read through, 


“The Vices Pre 
if reqnired. 
«Phe bill GH. R. No. 893) x 
erviee of the Post Office De 
ending the 30th of June, 186 


naking appropriations for the | 
ment, during the -cal year 
Was reed the first time by its 


< 


I 


. Toomes, ebject io the second reading of the 


| DELL i 


; any constitutional right which the 


«The Vice PRESIDENT. 
through. 
“Mr. STUART. 


If desired, the bill will be read 


Unless some Senator demands the read- 


! ing of the bill through, I presume it is not necessary. 


« Mr. Mason. I ask that the bih may be read for inform- 
ation. ‘ 

“The Vice PRESIDENT. .The Secretary must read the 
bill. 

“Several Senators. It is the same as the old*bill. 

“Mr. Mason. twant to hear it read. 7 

“The Secretary read the bill. 

“The Vice Presinenr. Itis moved and seconded that 
the bill do lic on the table. A 

“Mr. Toomgs. No, sir; T objected to the second read- 
ing of it, and, according to our rule, I believe it cannot be 
read twice to-day without unanimous consent. 

“The Vice Presipent. ft cannot be read twice to-day, 
objection being made. 

“Mr. Revo. IT move to lay it on the table. 

“Mr. Hunter. it does Hc en the table, because its 
second reading is objected to. fi cannot come before the 
Senate when the second reading is objected to. 

& Mr. Rep. E withdraw the motion.” 

That was the fate of the second bill 

Well, sir, a third bill was passed by the House; 
and now, what was done with that bill? How 
did it come before the two Houses? I wish it 
‘borne in mind that three separate bills were passed 
by the House of Representatives, making all ne- 
cessary appropriations for the service of the Post 
Office Department; the first on the 26th of Feb- 
rat fe the second on the 3d of March, and the 
third at half past ten o’clock, a. m., on the 4th of 
March; all of which were sent to the Senate. I 


"have cited the record of the fate of two of them. 
i All three, as passed by the House, were substan- 


i tially if note 


uy the same. The last two con- 
tained no provision that had not been previously 
concurred in by both the Senate and House. But 
what was done with the third bill? The Senate 
asked for a committee of conference, after we had 
sent to them the second bill, to consult as to the 
powers of the two Houses. That committee was 
ranted in this House without a single objection. 
The committee of conference was appointed. And 
here let me reply to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from North Carolina the other day, why we did 
not allow the first bill to go to a committee of con- 
ference? . 

Sir, Í had seen, in my expericnce in this House, 
enough to believe, that if such a committee were 
appointed a majority of its members would be 
against the wishes of the majority of the House. 
I had, during that Congress, seon a majority of a 
committee appointed from the minority of the 
House on an important legislative measure. But, 
sir, E would not yield the constitutional prerog- 


j: ative of this House, in the first place; and, in 


the next place, I would permit no increase in the 


i rates of postage to pass with my consent, either 


i the Se 
i just as the gentleman from North Carolina the 


Will the Senatar let the biibe l other day said. The following is that report: 


i 
i 
| 
i 

Yes, sir i. tween the two Houses on the 

S, Sir. i 
| 
| 
i 
| 


i appropriations for defraying the expense: 
: Department for the year ending the Yth of June, 1889,” 


then or hereafter; and, therefore, I would not per- 
mit the amendment increasing postage to go to 
acommiitce of conference, where, in the hurly- 
burly of the last hours of the session, it might be 
forced through. 

When the committee of conference asked b 
the Senate was granted, without an objection, it 
was composed, as I apprehended it would be on 
the part of the House, of a majority of members 
who voted against my resolution, Two gentle- 
men were put on it representing the minority of 
the Elouse, and one representing the majority. 
That was the way it was constituted. I was put 
on it, it is true, but I was the only one represent- 


ing the views of a majority of the House, while 
the other two represented a minority. And after 


the committee of conference was raised, by the 
unanimous voice of the House, they met and ex- 
changed views with the conferees on the part of 
nate. They decided, unanimously, to report 


The committee of conference on the disagreement be- 
solution adopted by them, 
respectively, in relation to the action of the House on the 


| Senate’s amendment to the bill (I. R. No, 872) “making 


= of the Post Office 


having met, after full and free conference, have agreed, as 
follows; ‘That while neither House is understoud to waive 
y may respectively con- 


: sider to belong to them, it be recommended to the House ta 


pass the accompanying bill, and that the Senate concur in 
the same when it shall be sent to them. 
J. LETCHER, 


L. OB. BRANCH, 
GALUSIA A. GROW, 


Managers on the part of the House. 
CHARLES E. STUART, 
J. A. PEARCE, 
SOLOMON FOOT, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


1859. 
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That was what the committee of conference 
agreed to unanimously; the committee being, in 
the aggregate, composed of four Administration 
men and two Republicans, one in the Senate and 
one in the House. That feport, thus unanimous, 
was presented to the House, and the bill reported 
by them passed the House with the single objec- 
tion of Mr. Mason, of Kentucky, who objected 
to iton the ground that it contained appropria- 
tions for post office buildings and court-houses. į 
It went to the Senate at cleven o’clock on the last. 
day of the session, and I will read from the Globe 
to show what was done with it; and thus having 
traced the three bills to their death, I will lct the 
responsibility fall where the record shows that it 
belongs. 

On the 3d of March, legislatively, that is, on 
the 4th in the calendar, an hour before the ad- 
ournment, the message was received from the 

Touse of Representatives in the Senate, announc- 
ing the passage of the bill reported by the com- 
mittee of conference. I read from page 1660 of 
the Congressional Globe of the last session, vol- 
ume 28: 

“A message from tie House of Representatives, by Mr. 
ALLEN, its Clerk, at fifteen minutes past cleven o’clock, 
announced that the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (FL. R. No, 872) making appropria- 
tions for defraying the expenses of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the year ending the 30th of June, 1860; and, in 
accordance therewith, he was directed to present to the 
Senate a bill, in which the House of Represcntatives asked 
the concurrence of the Senate. | 

“Mr. Sruanr. The House has just sent to the Senate 
a communication, with a bill, to make appropriations for 
the Post Office Department, in obedience to the report of 
the committec which was appointed to confer between the 
two Houses. I move to take up that bill, and to act upon 
the report whieh has been made. 

“Mr. Toomzs. Lobject, if it becomes necessary. If it 
is intended only to have it read, 4 do not object to that. 

« The motion was agreed to. 

"Phe PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senate. 

“Mr. Tooxys. lam not precluded from any objection 
I have a righ, to make. 

<Mr Doveras. Does a single objection now defeat the 
bill? 

«The Presmixe Orricer. The Chair wil) withdraw 
his decision, and leave it to the Senate to determine whether 
they shall procced to the consideration of the bill or not, or 
whether Senators can object to it. > 

«Mr. Toomss. T stated that T made the objection. [ 
did not wish by that to prevent its being read for informa- 
tion. I intended to get rid of the bil if I could by an ob- 
jection to it. 

“The PRESIDING Orricen. ‘Tire Chair will state to the 
Senator that it is in order to reecive the report of the com- 
mittee, and to have it read. 

“Mr. Toomss. I did not wish to obstruct business ; but 
I did not intend to lose any right I had to object io it; and, 
therefore, it was taken up merely for the purpose of being 
read without prejudice. [have nothing to say until I hear 
from the committec. 

“Myr. Srcarr. If the Senator from Georgia will allow 
me, the committee of conference, by-the rules, havea right 
to report at any time; but that does not affect any right the 
Senator may have in respect to the bill. 

“Mr. Toomns. That is what [supposed ; but {£ wanted, 
from abundant caution, that it should be understoad.’? 


The bill is now before the 


And Mr. Toonns was discussing the bill when 
the hour of twelve arrived, when the official re- 
port of debates closes as follows: 

“The Vice Presmpenv. The Senator from Georgia will 
pause. The hour having arrived for the expirati f this 
Congress, I declare tie Senate adjourned sine die. 

Such, sir, is the history of the three bills mak- 
ing the necessary appropriations for the support 
of the postal service for the year ending the 30th 
of June, 1860. Oncreceived its death in this House 
because it would not consent to allow the Senate 
to invade its constitutional prerogative, and we 
take all the responsibility—those who codperate 
with me—for that defeat; and, following the ex- 
ample of the gentleman from North Carolina, in 
the presence of the House, of these mail contract- 
ors, and of the country, we say that we are ready 
to take that responsibility as often as the occasion | 
arises; for, while we hold seats here, we will not | 
permit a plain provision of the Constitution to be | 
violated, cither by a codrdinate department of the 
Government, or by a private citizen of the Re- | 
public; and if the mail contractors, seven thou- | 
sand in number, to whom the Government already 


owes a debt of some five million dollars, arc | 
never paid until we consent that the coustitutional | 
privileges of the Representatives of the people and 
the prerogatives of this House are to be violated 
by any codrdinate department of the Government, | 
then they will never be paid. We are responsi- | 
ble for defeating the bill increasing the rates of | 
postage. On the other two bills, which appropri- 


| praise, itis perfectly true. Jithe g 


ated all the money necessary to’carry on the Gov- 
ernment, we have no responsibility. They passed 
this House unanimously, and they both diod in 
the Senate of the United States; and I make no 
charges of who is responsible for their defeat. 
The record shows that. 

Mr. PRYOR obtained the floor; but yiclded to 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Mr. Clerk, Iwas 
one of the twenty-nine Democrats who voted for 
the resolution of the’gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, [Mr. Grow,]and deem it, proper thata word 
should be said by way of explanation and reply. 
I am of the Horatian school of philosophy, and 
adopt the nil admirari in all its extent, especially 
in polities; but I do admire the cool assurance of 
agentleman who, thoroughly and wholly respons- 
ible, so far as this House is concerned, for what- 
everof misfortune and embarrassment has befallen 
the seven thousand mail contractors to whom he 
has just alluded, can yet rise and seek to place 
that responsibility anywhere else than just where 
it belongs. J voted for his resolution, in the last 
Congress, because I doubted whether the Senate 
had the constitutional power to attach such an 
amendment as they did attach to the Post Office 
bill sent from this House, and thought that, 
wherever there was a real doubt as to constitu- 
tional power, it ought, as a general rule, to be re- 
solved against the power. I would have much 
preferred, indecd, io have voted against theamend- 
ment directly: but I saw plainly that the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman [Mr. Grow] returning the 
bill to the Senate, would pass, and that if I voted 
against it, and thus failed to indicate my opposi- 
tion to the increase of postage, (for Lam opposed 
io it,) and my doubt of the constitutionality of the 
Senate amendment, E might he placed in a false 
position upon the record. I take, then, my share 
of the responsibility ; and should so vote again pre- 
cisely under similar circumstances; but £ tell the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Grow,] and 
I tell the country, that I would scorn myself if, 
being thus responsible in part for whatsoever of 
disaster, embarrassment, or bankruptey may have 
fallen upon that large class of contractors, T could 
rise here in this House, in presence of my fellow- 
members, and before the country, and, seeking to 
place that responsibility where it docs not belong, 
pour out the sighs and tears of insincerity over 
the sufferings of those whom I may have wronged. 
And, sir, when the gentleman makes assaults of 
this character, he ought to remember that he is 
the man above all others to whom this embarrass- 
ment, disaster, and bankruptcy must be ascribed; 
and, responsible as he is, propriety and decorum 
should have imposed silence upon him; or, if not 
silent, certainly, at least, he should have spoken 
in atone and temper very different from that in 
which his remarks were deive 

Sir, the gentleman from Pennsy Ivania, the other 
day, with a rudeness and indecorum which F trust 
will find no imitators on any side of this House, 
retailed to us the stale old jest, that the New York 
Herald had furnished the brains for this side of 
the Chamber, in this discussion. Very well. How 
easy would it be to retort that the New York 
Tribune had furnished both brains and decency 
to that side of the Efousc, and in very small, in- 
finitessimal quantities at that; end morcover, that 
it is very doubiful whether the gentleman from 
Pennsy}vania has received a full share in the dis- 
tribution. [Laughterand applausc.] But I for- 
bear. 

I desire, then, that the responsibility shall rest 
where it belongs. I shall take my part of it wi- 
lingly and freely, having stated the reasons for my 
vote in favor of the resolution. J want the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania to bear his part of the bux- 
den; Ibearmine. I want the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia, [Mr. Toomns,] and the Senate, to 
bear their portion. Let us have no more of the ! 
matter, the language, or the manner, jn which 
this subject. has been discussed. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Clerk, the member from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Grow] charges the Democ- 
racy with the responsibility of the non-organiza- 
tion of Congress. In so far as the charge imputes 
blame, itis unwarrantable; in so far as it implies 
entieman means 
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to assert thet the Democracy are responsible 


for 
the non-organization of the Pouse on constitt- 
tional prinerples, and in the interest of the consti- 


| 
tutional party, he affirms what the record distinctly 
{ 


contradicts; for to that end we have exerted our | 


best abilitics—unsuccessfully, however, for want 
of sufficient strength. If the gentleman intends tò 
assert that the Demonit are responsible for the 
non-organization of the louse, by the election of 
a sectional Speaker, and the ascendency of a sec- 
tional party, we readily and cordially admit the 
truth of the declaration. ‘Nay, we boast the fact, 
and“claim a monopoly in the glory of the achieve- 
ment. Let it go to the country, then, ‘on “the 
deliberate asscveration of a Black Republican Rep- 


| resentative, that the Democracy have so far pre- 


vented the success of the anti-slavery party, in a 
capital object of their nefarious enterprise. Let it 
go to the country, that, sooner than expose the 
Republic to the shame and calamity. of installing 
a Black Republican Representative in a chief office 
of the Government, we, the Democracy, albeit of 
small consequence on the score of numbers; did 
yet oppose an immovable barrier in the path öf 
ris promotion; and that, at last, when, despite our 
most obstinate resistance, the wrong was consum- 
mated, if it shall be consummated, we emerged 
from the struggle with honor wuntarnished. and 
courage unsubducd. This be our praise; and the 
intended reproach of the member from Pennsyl- 
vania the country will distinguish as our highest 
title to applause. So believing, I beg to assure 
the honorable member that we are resolved to per- 
sist in our course; and that when his nominee 
assumes that chair, he willtakeit against the unan- 
imous protest of the Democracy of this House. 
Noclanior of destitute contractors, in peril of pro- 
test, will avail to shake us in the strength of ‘our 
purpose; for, greater than any individual wrong, 
greater than any private calamity, do we regard 
the wrong and the calamity of aiding Black Re- 
vublicanism a single step in the consummation of 
its mischievous schemes. 

In support of the general imputation of blame 
on the Democracy for the non-organization of 
Congress, the member from Pennsylvania brings 
forward the particular statement that we are re- 
sporisible for the introduction of the slavery isstia 
in this controversy. The untruth of the allega- 
tion is manifest through the vail of sophistical 
reasoning employed to conceal it. In the sense 
that he raises a wanton and indecent clamor who 
cries fire when he detects the torch of the incen- 
diary; in the sense that he is guilty of a breach of 
the peace who repels the assault of a robber—in 
that sense, and in that sense only, are we respons- 
ible for the agitation of the slavery issue in this 
debate. The nomination of Snerman for the 
Speakership was, in itself, a prockumation of war, 
and gave the signal of hostilities. In presenting 
a man, who, besides his general concurrence in 
the. schemes of the anti-slavery party, is obnox- 


an 


| ious to the special objection of complicity ina 


most mischievous and treasonable publication; a 
man who has indorsed a proposition to treat the 
slaveholders as Pariahs, and to deny them the 
courtesies of social intercourse, and the amenities 
of human fellowship—the nomination of sucha 
man, L say, to preside over the deliberations of 
this ELouse, and to determine its legislation, was 
the provocative cause of the discussion which the 
member and his associates now pretend to de- 
plore. They apply the spark, and then affect 
astonishment at the explosion. Tt is away they 
have, not to recognize ihe relation between cause 
and effect, and, while busy in putting. agencies 
into operation, to disclaim responsibility for the 
logical result. So after sowing the country broad- 
cast with their dragons’-teeth publications of vio- 
lenee and sedition, they are amazed at the irrup- 
tion of armed men into Harper’s Ferry. The 
country willas readily determine who are respons- 
ible for the introduction of the slavery issue m 
this controversy as who are re 
obstruction to the organiz:tion of the House. If 
you do not. desire the agitation of the slavery 
question, why did you nominate a man whose 
mere candidacy is an affront to southern fecling 
and a challenge to southern resistance? If you 
did not intend to oppose an impediment to the 
organization of Congress, why attempt to saddle 
us with a Speaker, whose election we are bound 
in honor to oppose by ail expedients, and to the 
last extremity ? ; 

But the member from Pennsylvania is disgusted 
with the clamor over the Helper publication. Very 
likely. What 

“<'Phief e'er felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law:”? 


sponsible for the” 
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Detected in a clandestine scheme of attack on the 
sanctity of. the Constitution and the peace of the 
Republic, the member very naturally seeks to | 
shrink from the shame of exposure, and to hush 
the voice of popular indignation. It is a vain 
attempt. Ican assure him he has not heard the 

. lastof his connection with the Helper conspiracy. 
‘We intend to blazon it until the public are familiar 
with the infamy. We intend to repeat the story 
until the country resounds with denunciation of 
the treason. ; 

Above all, the member from Pennsylvania is 
indignant at the introduction of the slavery agi- 
tation into this Hall. And this profession comes 
from a party whose only impulse is an instinct 
of sectional animosity; whose only object is the | 
abolition of slavery; whose ouly employment is | 
the exasperation of incendiary issues. This, from 
a Representative who owes his own importance 
less to superior intellect and energy of Character 
than to a truculent hatred of the South, its peo- 
ple, and its institutions; this is the party and this | 
the person who deprecate the renewal of the sla- | 
very-agitation. But, there is no blush on the 
brazen front of hypocrisy. 

Mr. Clerk, the declarations of the member from 
Pennsylvania are ofa piece with the uniform policy 
of his party, and with the conduct of its repre- 
sentatives since the commencement of this strug- 
gle. Sir, it is not the policy of the anti-slavery 
party to provoke the South beyond endurance. 
Their strategy consists of tentative approaches 
and gradual exhaustion. They do not intend to 
flush the game too soon—to overrun the prey—to 
hazard the success of their enterprise through the 
indiscrectimpetuosity of itsadvocates. Consistent 
only in the inexorable pursuit of their object, they 
are unscrupulous in the employmentof means,and | 
pliable under the pressure of circumstances. At 
times, haughty in their port and direct in their at- 
tacks, they are again humble in their accents and 
oblique in their operations. It is an especially 
noteworthy circumstance, that whenever the South 
betrays symptoms of resentment under aggres- 
sion, and a perception of their purpose, this anti- 
slavery party have recourse to moderate counsels 
and protestations of innocent intention. 
acts of encroachment and insult having enraged 


the South to the point of armed resistance, the | 


Black Republican party are quick to renounce their 
violent policy, and to affect the most pacific pur- 
poses, Witnoss their call for a national conven- 
tion—an epitome of patriotism, a compendium of 
conservative principles! So they assume 


“The livery of heaven to serve the devil int” 


I say, moreover, Mr, Clerk, that the horror of 
slavery agitation, affected by the honorable mem- 
ber from Pennsylvania, is in keeping with the 
conduct of his associates of the Black Republican 
party since the beginning of this controversy. To 


my mind, that conduct has not been sufficiently H 


remarked upon and signalized to the country. 

Sir, we are all familiar with the principles of the 
Black Republican party. That it proposes the 
eventual extinction of slavery: thatits immediate 
objectis to usurp possession of the Federal Govern- 
ment, with the view of employing its power and 
patronage for the restriction and disparagement of 
slavery; that it disputes the validity of the fugitive 
slave law, nullifies its effect, and agitates for its 
repeal—that these are the principles and purposes 
of the Black Republican party, we had thought 
was a factof historical record and universal noto- 
riety. Nevertheless, what do we see here? Under 
the pressure of pertinentand persistent inquisition, | 
and in pursuance of the policy E have already dis- 
tinguished, the Representatives of the Black Re- | 
publican party on this loor, have not hesitated to 
affect an air of fidelity to the Constitution and 
conservative regard for the Union. They have an 
object to accomplish in theclection of Speaker with 
a view to the eventual realization of their ultimate 
aim. Bunt success is difficult and doubtful in the 
present temper of the popular mind. They have 
been pushing their encroachments with too great 
ardor of aggression. At last, the South feels the 
sting of attack and insult in her bosom; her in- 
dignation is aroused, and her cnergies collecting H 
for immediate and effectual resistance, The fla- 


Recent | 


l by the recoil of public sentiment among their own 


constituents. The exigencies of the occasion de- 
mand anew phase in the Protean policy of the 
i Black Republican party; and a signal change we 
witness. The Representatives of that party here, 
renounce all their principles, repudiate all their 
pledges, disclaim al! their objects, disavow all their 
connections, and appear on the stage of public 
affaits in a decent disguise of respectable patriot- 
ism. Nay, they even deny responsibility for their 
own sign-manual, and profess to repudiate prin- 
ciples inthe propagation of which they were con- 
spicuously active and energetic. If their recanta- 
tions were sincere we would congratulate them on 
their conversion. But who gives them credit for 
candor? Their motive is as transparent as their 
conduct is detestable. The mailed hand is gloved 
for the moment, and we feel the pressure of a fra- 
ternal salutation. The beast sheathes his claws, 
and we are fondied with an affectionate and in- 
nocuous caress. So when Satan contrived the 
depravation and destruction of mankind, he put 
off the panoply of his infernal state, and assumed 
the mean and lowly shape of the meancst and 
lowest reptile. So when John Brown was plotting 
murder and treason at Harper’s Ferry, he appeared 
in the innocent guise of scientific research: 
«When the devil was sick, the devil a saint would be; 

When the devil got well, the devil a saint was hie.” 
The victory won, and these Black Republican 
Representatives—they have given us assurance 
| of the fact through the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Stanron] and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Grow]—will reassume their haughty airs, 
reaffirm their discarded pledges, and renew the 
work of encroachment and agitation. I tell the 
gentlemen we on this side of the House, and our 
constituents at home, understand the game in 
which they are engaged. [tell them we appre- 
ciate, for what they are worth, all their Pecksnif- 
fian propricties and Joseph Surface sentimentali- 
ties. We perfectly comprehend how itis and why 
| it is they put forward the gentleman from Ohio to 
represent them as innocent in intention and inof- 
(| fensive in action; how it is and why it is that—as 
he imputes to them conservative sentiments, de- 
nying even that they would invalidate the fugitive 
| Slave law, or molest the South in any of its nghts 
—the Black Republican Representatives sit by in 
silent acquiescence; albeit, among them is ‘the 
member from’ New Hampshire, (Mr. Tappan,] 
į Who justifies the assassination of officers engaged 
fin the recovery of fugitives from labor; and the 
| member from Indiana, [Mr. Kirgore,] who main- 
| tains that a native negro is worthicr the rights of 
| citizenship than a white man of foreign birth; and 
i the member from Massachusetts, [Mr. Burum- 
|| GAME,] who is so radical, revolutionary, and rhap- 
sodic 
i tution, an anti-slavery Bible, and an anti-slavery 
| God.” 
+ Mr. KILGORE. 
: me for a moment ? 

Mr. PRYOR. Imay as well define my posi- 
tion here, in respect of interruption. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does the gentleman refer to 
meas the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. PRYOR. I did, indeed. 

Mr. KILGORE. Then the gentleman is en- 
tirely mistaken. He is no doubt misled by a 
| garbled extract from a speech of mine in the con- 
stitutional convention. I know the gentleman 
would not intentionally misrepresent me, 

Mr. PRYOR. Certainly not. 

Mr: KILGORE. By reference to the correct 
report of that speech the gentleman will see that 
he docs me great injustice in making that state- 
ment, 

Mr. PRYOR. [am glad to hear the recanta- 
tion, or rather the explanation of the honorable 
member from Indiana. I, of course, must be 
mistaken. The gentleman knows what he said, 


what I have written in my day and generation. 
But the fact is, that a well-informed gentleman, 
conversant with the honorable gentleman’s past 
carcer, did bring me a book which showed that the 
gentleman from Indiana did propound the very 
doctrine which I have designated. However, the 
gentleman now stands corrected. Then he does 


grancy of recent outrage, moreover, has shocked 
the sensibilities of no meonsideralle proportion 
of the northern people, and there is danger lest 
these gentlemen will be dragged from their places 


not think that the native negro is worthy of the 
rights of citizenship? 

Mr. KILGORE. In that very speech to which 
the gentleman refers, I said that I wished it to be 


as to clamor for an ‘anti-slavery Consti- | 


Will the geudeman yield to | 


although I discover that I donotalways remember | 


j debvered several days ago. 


distinctly understood that I was not in favor of 
extending the right of suffrage to the negroes; 
but that I would extend it to every forcigner who 
was here the required length of time. Permit me 
to say to the gentleman that a proposition was 
submitted to that convention, to extend, by con- 
stitutional provision, the right of suffrage to the 
negroes. That proposition was voted for by but 
a single man, and he a Democrat. 

Mr. PRYOR. lam glad to hear it. That, how- 
ever, does not affect the line of my argument at 
all; and I repeat, that I desire Representatives on 
the other side of the House to be persuaded that 
we here, and our constituents at home, perfectly 
understand their policy and ultimate purposes. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Iam unwilling that the re- 
mark made by my honorable colleague should go 
out without some correction. The gentleman to 
whom he refers as being a Democrat was not, 
according to my estimation, a Democrat, but has 
always been recognized in Indiana as‘an Aboli- 
tionist. ; 7 

Mr. KILGORE. Task my colleague if that 
gentleman was not clected as a Democrat? 

Mr. ENGLISH. That is not my recollection. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is mine, distinctly. 

Mr. ENGLISH. He has always been an Abo- 
litionist, and he belongs to the Republican party. 
[Cries of ‘‘Name!”’] His name is May. 

“Mr. KILGORE. I am informed by my col- 
league [Mr. Corax] that that gentleman was the 
regular nominee of a Democratic convention, 

Mr. COLFAX. He told me so himself. 

Mr. NIBLACK. I ask whether that gentle- 
man has ever been heard of in polities since? 

Mr. KILGORE. That makes no difference. 

Mr. NIBLACK. Never, sir. 

Mr. PRYOR. These interruptions on imma- 
terial points are rather embarrassing: so I will 
goon. Let me repeat, however, with emphasis, 


| to the Representatives on the other side, that we 


of the South understand the developments here. 
We understand their policy. All thimis obvious 
enough. It is the artifice of ambition, working 
with the resources of hypocrisy. I repeat to the 
representatives of the anti-slavery party on this 
floor, that the people of the South will not be de- 
ceived by this sham demonstration, nor be dis- 
armed at the suggestion of a treacherous friend- 
ship. ‘They are resolved to be prepared henceforth 
and forever. 

But, Mr. Clerk, despite the studied silence and 
artful concealment of the Black Republican Rep- 
resentatives, we have an occasional revelation of 
theirsuppressed fecling and hidden purpose. After 
all their elaborate artifice of disguise; now and then 
weget a distinct glimpse of the “ cloven foot.” It 
is Impossible, by any stringency of party drill, 
to impose a padlock on the mouth of some among 
their numbers, 

And here, permit me to make my acknowledg- 
ments to the honorable member from Pennsylva- 
nia, (Mr. Hicxman,] for the speech which he 
Its doctrines I abom- 
inate; but its candor I must applaud. By contrast 
with the truckling and shuffling, the timidity and 
time-serving, the prevarication and dissimulation 
which have characterized the conduct of the Black 
Republican Representatives, the outspoken candor 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania is indeed an 


| admirable exhibition. Itisa refreshing spectacle; 
it restores one’s confidence in the virtueof mankind 


—Luse the word in its original sense—to hear a 
man who has the pluck and the purpose to open 
his mouth and speak the thoughts of his mind. 
Further I cannot go in compliment of the honor- 
able member’s speech—I waive all consideration 
of its conceded ability—for a speech of more vin- 
dictive spirit and untenable doctrine, was never 
delivered in the American Congress. 

Sir, the honorable member has accomplished 
the work from which the great abilities of Edmund 
Burke recoiled in impotent endeavor. He has 
drawn up an indictment against a ‘whole peo- 
ple;*’ an indictment, too, bristling at every point 
with counts and criminations. He has exhibited 
articles of impeachment against the entire South. 
He has arraigned the South upon the most hein- 
ous accusation. He charged us explicitly and sol- 
emnly, on his responsibility as a Representative, 
with the violation of all compacts, compromises, and 
covenants. He stigmatizes us asa perfidious race, 
as a people of Punic faith, as a community with- 
out the fidelity to engagements which constitutes 
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the tie of all social confederacy. Nay, to impart 
sting and poignancy to the accusatign, he coupled 
it with the aggravating imputation of ingratitude. | 
Yes, sir, he asserted distinctly that all these cov- 
chants, which we are charged with breaking, were 
made for our benefit; not perceiving the limp in 
his logic, the contradiction in the statement, that 
we had violated engagements which operate to our 
advantage. Perhaps, sir, he intended to imoly 
that the people of the South are fools as well as 
knaves; otherwise, I cannot see how he expects 
credit for the assertion that they themselves have 
loosened the bond of covenants which were all for 
their own benefit. Nor is that all. There is this 
additional and incomprehensible absurdity in the 
gentleman’s argument: he represents the North 
as complaining of the infraction of engagements 
which operated to its disadvantage and disparage- 
ment. {twill puzzle the gentleman’s ingenuity 
to explain why the South should be faithless to 
favorable compacts, and why the North should 
urge asa grievance that they are relieved from 
onerous restrictions. Thisis onc of the dilemmas 
into which malignity is so apt to betray its vic- 
tims. 

But, sir, I contest the gentleman’s argument in 
both of its propositions. I deny that all the com- 
pacts and compromises of the Constitution are for 
the benefit of the South; and I deny that she is | 
guilty of any, the least, violation of her cove- | 
nants. f j 

In the first place, it is not true that the South 
realized any enlargement of right by the so-called 
compromises of the Constitution. Itis not true 
generally, for the reason that when the States of 
the South assented to the Constitution and entered | 
the Confederacy, they were independent nation- 
alities, and as such were invested with all the | 
rights of sovereignty. Their power was com- j 
plete, and any modification of that power oper- | 
ated as a restriction and derogation, The only | 
acquisition of right and power which they could 
have gained, arose out of the relations which they 
contracted with other members of the Confeder- | 
acy. What that acquisition was will be exhib- | 
ited in the sequel. 

Again, sir, it is equally untrue in fact as false 
in philosophy, that the States of the South are 
exclusively the beneficiaries of the compacts of 
the Constitution. Examine those compromises 
as they are enumerated by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. | 

First, is the partial representation of our slave | 
population. Evidently here is a concession of 


right and a deduction of power on the part of the |, 


South. The States of the South, before entering 
the Confederacy, had a right to insist that their | 
weight in the popular branch of the Federal Con- 
gress should be proportioned to their entire negro į 
population; instead of which, they agreed to sub- 
tract. two fifths from this basis of representation. | 
Here was a clear and important concession from 
the South, at the instance and for the advantage 
of the North, Ifthey had demanded the enumera- | 
tion of all their slaves in the ratio of representa- | 
tion, as they had a right to do, their strength on ; 
this floor to-day would be increased by the addi- 
tion of sixteen members, and we would not be 
embarrassed now by the possibility of a Black 
Republican Speaker. 

So, sir, with the slave trade, which the South 
had a right to perpetuate, but to the suppres 
of which, after a given period, she consented, in 
the interest of the Confederacy. This, too, was | 
a signal concession by the South. 

The gentleman adduces, and properly, too, the 
constitutional stipulation for the 


gains in the Confederacy. It is true, sir, if the 
southern States maintained their originalindepend- 


ence, they would have no right*to reclaim their |; 


slaves from the jurisdiction of foreign Powers. | 
Bat, sir, apart from the nullity of this provision, 
consider by whata concession the South purchased 
the poor equivalent. By resigning the privilege į 
of levying tonnage and impost duties, and trans- 
ferring to the Federal Government all control over | 
the foreign and inter-Gtate commerce of the Con- 
federacy, they placed their trade at the mercy of 
antagonist interests inthe North; and most effect- 
ually have fhe North availed themselves of the 
power for the aggrandizement of their manufac- į 
turing and commercial interests, at the expense of 
the preducing interests of the South. They nave 


rendition of |) 
fugitive slaves as an advantage which the South | 
it would be pregnant of mi 


H 


4 


plucked us with merciless and insatiable exac- 
tions. 

Thus, sir, it appears that in all the instances 
enumerated by the honorable member from Penn- 
sylvania, the South, in effect, has lost rather than 
gained by the compromises of the Constitution. 

I come, now, to the other proposition of the 
gentemun s argument; to the burden of his in- 

ictment; to the point of his invective against 
the South; to the declaration that the South has 


| been faithJess to ‘‘all compacts, compromises, 


and covenants.” Among the compromises of the 
Constitution, which one has the South violated? 
The honorable gentleman did not allege that we 
had broken any except the engagement for the 
suppression of the slave trade. Is this a just 
accusation? I confidently affirm it is not. Ex- 
ceptional instances of lawlessness do not impugn 
the character of a community. As a body, the 
people of the South arein no way concerned inthe 
violation of thelaw against the slave trade. They 
are not more guilty of the crime than the people 
of the North. In fact, and notoriously, 14 is in 
northern ships, by northern men, and for the ag- 
grandizement of northern capital, that the slave 
irade is prosecuted in defiance of legal prohibition. 


| These assertions I defy the gentleman to contra- 


dict. 
Well, sir, how stands the South in respect of 
that other class of compromises—I mean the com- 

romises of legislation? Here let me protest that 

have no reverence for this sort of compromise, 
I cannot comprehend the meaning of a legisla- 
tive compact. Itis an idea that eludes analysis. 
No one enactment of the Federal Legislature has 
more sanctity and stability than another. All 
Jaws rest upon their approved policy; and they 
are liable to repeal the moment their operation 
becomes mischievous. Itisa usurpation of power, 
and an act of folly, for one Congress to undertake 
to protect its legislation from amendment by a 
succeeding Congress. 

Still, Iwill follow the gentleman, step by step, 
in his indictment. I will take up specification 
after specification, and exhibit, beyond question, 
that the South is innocent of any Infraction even 
of these legislative compromises. More than that; 
I will retaliate the charge. 1 wili make the North 
plead to an indictment, and will prove that it is 
the anti-slavery party which has violated ‘‘alleom- 
pacts, compromises, and covenants, a 

The honorable member accuses the South of 
an infraction of the Missouri compromise. The 
facts show that the South adhered to it, but the 
North repudiated it. He declared, explicitly and 
emphatically, that the South had infracted and 
violated the Missouri compromise. Sir, I hurl 
back the accusation, and tell him that it was not 
the South, but the North, the North entirely and 


exclusively, with his aid and his approbation, || 
that violated this legislative compromise of 1820. |} 
I do not wish to interrupt | 


Mr. HICKMAN. 
the gentleman farther than to correct a slight mis- 


take into which he has fallen. He supposes that | 


the repeal of the Missouri comproniise was passed 
with my sanction and consent. 

Mr. PRYOR. Notatall. I will come to that 
point. Jf the honorable gentleman will let me 
develop. my idea, he will find that I am not far 
out afier all. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I beg the gentleman’s par- 
don, | will say this, in order to put that matter 
at rest: I was Opposed to the repeal of the Mis- 
souri linc, and to the legislation of 1854. I have 
staicd upon this floor, on more than one occasion, 
hat if I had been a member of this body at the 
time of the passage of the Kans s-Nebraska act, 
[would have voted against it, as I foresaw that 
schief. 

Mr.PRYOR. Isay, sir, notwithstanding, that 
it was the gentleman’s constituents, thatit was 


the anti-slavery party of the North, the party į 


outside of the Democracy, who violated this com- 
promise of 1820, which is now so sacred in the 
contemplation of the honorable member and his 
associates. How did they violate it? Why, sir, 
the South, with that punie faith which is char- 
acteristic of them, insisted, after the compromise 
of 1820 was enacted, that it should be extended 
and perpetuate We so insisted in the case of 
Oregon, in the case of the organization of govern- 


ments for the Territory acquired from Mexico, | 


and in the case of the adjustment of the disputed 
boundary between Texasand New Mexico--three 


instances wherein the South, withthe loyalty-and, 
chivalric regard for honor, which, if not peculiar: 
to her, is certainly characteristic of her, did pro~ 
pose to insist upon the prolongation and perpet- 
uation of the Missouri line of 36° 30. What did 
the North, this very party now clamorous for ‘the 
Missouri compromise? ‘They, upon those three 
several occasions, did infract it, did violate it, did 
refuse to perpetuate it. Afterward, the South, 
finding that these gentlemen of irreproachable 
and immaculate honor employed that compromise 
merely for their own aggrandizement end our 
oppression, finding that when it was to their 
advantage they adhered to it, and when to their 
disadvantage they nullified it; the South, I say, 
finding these things, and considering, meanwhile, 
that the compromise was unconstitutional—un- 
constitutional in that it proposed an arbitrary 
exclusion against the States of the South—then 
declared that inasmuch as the North will not keep 
their faith, as they will not observe the compact, 
the Government should revert to the principles of 
the Constitution. : 

With a singular and unaccountable inaptitude, 
the honorable gentleman adduces the tariff com- 
promise of 1832 as another instance of bad faith 
on the part of the South. This statement, sir, is 
the exact reverse of historical truth. The com- 
promise of 1832, with a view to appeasing the dis- 
content of the South under an intolerable burden 
of iniquitous taxation—a discontent particularly 
developed in the gallant Palmetto’ State—stipu- 
lated that the duties should undergo a gradual re~- 
duction until they reached a revenue level, where 
they should remain. Nevertheless, this process 
of amelioration was arrested, and, instead, a most 
gricvous and outrageous weight of taxation im- 
posed upon the South at the very moment when 
she was promised relicf from the oppression—-im~- 
posed in the enactment of the bill of abominations ` 
by the very North which now complains of bad 
faith—imposed for the advantage of the very 
Pennsylvania which the gentleman partially rep- 
resents. ‘This is another instance of southern 
perfidy! 

I am conscious of treading on delicate ground 
in reverting to the compromise of 1850; but here, 
too, I affirm, the gentleman urgesan unjust accu- 
gation. The truth is, that, objectionable in man 
featuresas thatmeasure was tothe South, the Sout 
yet adhered to its principle, aud proposed to in- 
corporate it in the Kansas-Nebraska bill of 1854. 
This suggestion the North resisted; but the South 
was firm, and, aided by a number of faithful north- 
ern Democrats, succeeded in securing an explicit 


| recognition and reaffirmation of the principle and 


policy of the compromise of 1850, This is another 
example of southern perfidy! 

1 come now to the Kansas compromise of 1854, 
asthe honorable gentleman describesit,a reference 
which I feel to be delicate and embarrassing. In 
respect of this measure I give.my opinion that 
neither the northern or southern Democracy are 

uilty of an intentional violation of engagement. 

The truth is, that the Kansas-Nebraska bill was 
susceptible of avarious reading. Obvious enough 
on its face, like a palimpsest, 1t contained matter 
of grave import beneath the surface. We of the 
South said the principle of the bill was, that the 
people of a Territory might determine the ques- 


: tion of slavery in the cxercise of State sovereignty, 


and in the act of organizing a State government. 
Others maintain that the principle of the bill rec- 
ognized the right of the people, by an act of terri- 
torial legislation, to determine the question of sla- 
very. Itisapalpable, important, and, apprehend, 
irreparable, difference of construction., However, 
since, for our interpretation, we have the author- 
ity of the highest judicial tribunal, there is reason 
to hope it. may eventually prevail. But, be that 
as it may, I protest against the assumption that 
an opinion on territorial power shall be made a test 
of political fidelity. J can understand how the 
enemies of the Democracy may employ and ag- 
gravate the issue as a wedge to rend asunder the 
unity of our party; but I cannotcomprehend.how 
any Democrat can assist in the suicidal operation. 
In all political organizations there must be some 
open questions. It is impossible to enforce an 
exact conformity of opinion upon every subject of 
speculation. The policy of the Democratie party 
has been to tolerate a difference of opinion-in this 
matter of territorial power. 

The appointment of General Cass, the recog- 
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nized author of the squatter-sovereignty dogma, 
to the chief place in the present Democratic Ad- 
ministration, provoked no complaint or remon- 
strance from the Democracy of the South. Tam 
for adhering to this judicious policy—this “ sal- 
utary neglect.” I persist in my own opinion; I 
will battle for its recognition by the Government; 
but I will not be so much the bigot as to sacrifice 
my friends, my party, and my country, to the idol 
of my peculiar speculations. In the story of the 
lastsiege and capitulation of Constantinople, there 
are many mortifying illustrations of human de- 
pravity; but no circumstance of that frightful 


episode so shocks the sensibilities and abases our | 


pride as the pertinacions altercations of the degen- 
erate Greeks, over frivolous issucs, in the very 
agony of the struggle, and while the barbarian 
hosts were thundering at the gates of the city. It 
was the infatuation of a race smitten with the ven- 


geance of Heaven. But one national party inter- | 


poses between the Capitoland the triumph of sec- 
tional encroachment; and shall the Democracy, 
in presence of the enemy, and with such mighty 
issues in suspense, paralyze their strength by furi- 
ous contests over inferior and irrelevant issues? 


If they do, then will expire the last hope of the ji 


Union. 
No, sir; however I differ from the Democracy 


tolerance and fraternaliriendship, rather, When J 


recount their pastexploits; when i recallthe many | 


signal instances of their valor and devotion; when 
L sce them bravely bear up against the presstire 


of adverse influences, and cmerge unscathed from | 


the fiery furnace of fanatical persecution, or fall 


heroically, a Spartan band in the ‘Thermopyle of 


the Union, swept down by the assaults of resisi- 
less numbers; when | witness their fidelity on 
this floor, and in this struggle; when, in my own 
fechle endeavors to uphold the rights of the South 
and the supremacy of the Constitution, E feel the 


atives from the South, fam impelled to exclaim, 
with the indignant Roman: 
“Be gone: 
Run to your houses; fall upon your knees 5 
Pray to the gods to tuteruit the phige 
That needs wust tall on this ingratitude. 


So, Mr. Clerk, the South is acquitted, trium- 


phantly acquitted, of the grievous charge pre- | 


ferred by the member from Pennsylvania, She 
has not violated her engagements. “She has been 
loyal to her word. She has redeemed to the fall 
every obligation she assumed by adhesion to the 
Confederacy. 

But, sir, how stands the North in this respect? 
Have the party i whose name the gentleman 
speaks, exhibited that scrupulous good faith hn- 
plied in bis pretension to arraign other people? 
Isay they bave not. L repeat his own words, 
with a retahatory application, and charge the 
dominant party in the North with a persistent 
violation of allfaith, “all compacts, compromises, 
and covenants.” Thisisno light accusation, ut- 
tered from an impulse of splenetic humor. tt is 
a graye Indictment, for the proof of which F hav 
the unimpeachable testimony of history. We 


have already scen that it was the North whieh |: 


violated the legislative compromises of 1820, 1832, 
and 1850. 
manner, has 
upon the sacred compromises of the Constitution. 
It was an implicd compromise of the Consti- 
tution that the South should be geuarantied ti 
rights which she enjoyed at the time of joining 
he Confederacy. Nevertheless we have seen the 
North availing itself of its superior numbers to 


trade in the District of Columbia. 


vat the people of the South should poss 
peace and privilege of fellow-c 


are hara 


them every sympathy and succor. 


~—the compact indeed which is the vital principle 
of the Constitution-—ihal the States of the South 
should enjoy equal rights and an equal dignity in 


| in this. 
ting which prevailed both at the North and the 


i 
i 


2 | allude to his proclamation of the © irrepress 
So, but in a still more conspicuous || 
the North repudiated and trampled ; 


;: and the Gr 
; things, and yet hear him declare the doctrine of 
i the © irrepres 
de 
croachment the avowed advo 


sxtort from the South a surrender of the slave ij 


it was an implied compact of the Constitution | 
oss the | 
enship with : 
reir confedcratesin the Union; nevertheless, they | 
sed by every species of obloquy and per- | 
secuton from those who had engaged to accord | 


vania, how gr 
publican nomince for Speaker. 


conflict?’ is a v Je propos 
ceptible of analy 


It was an implied compact of the Constitution | As propounded by its author, 2 


antagonism c) 
the Confederacy; that nez 


the Confederacy; nevertheless, the majority party 


in the North and on this floor proclaim their pur- | 
pose to deny the South any participation in the | 


common domain, and to degrade it to the condi- 
tion of a provincial dependency. 

It is an express, solemn stipulation of the con- 
stitutional compact, that fugitive slaves should be 
returned to their masters. How does the North 
redeem thisobligation? For answer, I need only 
advert to the persistent attempts of the anti-slavery 
party to compe] the repeal of the statute; to their 


open nullification of the law in eleven of the north- , 


ern States; to their violent resistance of its execu- 


tion; to the patent and significant fact that,in con- || 
sequence of the nullity of the law for the rendition | 


of fugitives from labor, slavery is practically abol- 
ished on the northern frontier of the southern 
States, > 


Above all, as avowed in the preamble to the | 


Constitution, the Confederacy was formed to ** es- 


tablish justice and insure domestic tranquillity ;’’ 


and yet we of the South are pillaged by compa- 


| triots, while fellow-citizens incite our slaves to : 
Thus it is, sir, that the North has | 


insurrection ! 
made manifest its reverence for compacts; thus it 


is, sir, that the North has redeemed its pledges |: 
| under the Constitution. 
1! ern Representative reproach the South with infi- 
of the North on this or that dogma, L have for them |} 
no word of taunt or reproach: but many words of |! 


Hereafter, let no north- 


delity to engagements. 
In fact, the entire history of this sectional strug- 


u ele exhibits the South in a uniform attitude of | 
defense; and exhibits the North pursuing an in- | 


A *; =i a 
variable policy of insult and encroachment. 
man will dare deny this statement. 


No 
The most 


adventurous and unseruprious Representative on , 


the other side, will not undertake to adduce a sin- 


ele instance wherein the South has impaired the :, 
interests, or trampled ov the rights of the nos- ; 


slaveholding States. Indeed, the honorable mem- 
ber from Pennsylvania [Mr. Preman] admits 
the fact, by the declaration that if freed from the 


‘| Contederacy the North would not again subseribe 
support of their generous arms, and am cheered by | 
the sound of their fraternal voice; when f recall | 
and observe these things, and still hear the De- 
5 Ni x > 
moeracy of the North reproached by Represent- 


the Constitution. — 
Mr. HICKMAN. The gentlemanis mistaken 
I said that the present temper and feel- 


South at this time, would prevent a compact from 


being entered into such as was entered into by our |) 


fathers. 


Mr. PRYOR. } think that is substantially 


what L alleged, that the North would not adopt | 
the Constitution to-day, if it were to be done over | 


again, 
Mr. WICKMA 
reject it. 


“Mr. PRYOR. 


different reasons. 


Lsaid that both sides would 


Certainly, both sides; but for 


aggressive purposes; while the South occupies 


a. position of passive protest against attack. Sir, | 
way tell the geneman that if the thing were to | 


be done again, the South, too, would refuse to 
accept the Constitution, not because of dissatis 
faction with its principles and provisions, but for 
the reason that no faith js to be reposed in her 
northern confederates. To this sad conviction we 


are driven by long years of endurance under an 


increasing burden of obloquy and aggression. 
Mr. Clerk, in another particular the honorable 
member from Pennsylvania was conspicuously 
frank and explicit in avowing the principles and 
purposes ef the dominant party in the North. 


confliet.’’ When we consider that the honor 


member does not belong to the Black Republican 
party; that he recoils from the ne 
their sectional schemes; t he prof 
moderate man, conser 


n—I 


3 


> When we cons 


sible conflict, ? we may readily un- 
tand to what extremes of agitation and en- 
ates of anti-sl 

if this is the 


propose to pu 


a their p 
t tender merey”’ 


of the member from Pennsyl- 


Da 
AT ia 


at must be the cruelty of the 


Mr. Clerk, this theory of the “ irrepres 
; 


d intelligi 
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The North, beeause it feels | 
the compact of confederacy as a restraint on its | 


lus ultra of ii 
sses to bea i 
rative of the Constitution | 
ler these | 


avery | 


EWARD, it |; 
means that an original, inherent, and irreparable ! 
ists between the two sections of | 
re slavery is repugnant | 


struction to the sucecss of republican government; 
that the Union, like the womb of Rebecca, is torn 
| by two associate but irreconcilable elements—is 
rent by the struggles of Ormuzd and Ahriman, 
| the beneficent spirit of good, and the malignant 
| Spirit of evil; that this controversy is inevita- 
| ble and incurable, and must go on with increas- 
| ing fury until one or the other principle be van- 
quished and exterminated: From the vantage 
| ground of this deduction, Mr. Sewan infers an 
| Imperative obligation on the people of the North 
|| to make war upon slavery—the evil spirit which 
saps the strength and mars the fair proportions 
of the Republic; to make the war and to prosecute 
i the war until slavery be swept from the soil of 
ithe South. This is the evangel of the “ irrepress- 
i ible confiet’’? as proclaimed by its great apostle. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. Do I understand the gén- 
tleman to say that Winuam H. Seward is the 
author and originator of the irrepressible conflict 
doctrine? 

Mr. PRYOR. J will come to that directly. 

Sir, fam not unmindful of the apology for Sen- 
ator Sewarp, offered some time ago by the elo- 
quent member from Ohio, (Mr. Corwix.] It was 
obviously an attempt to prepare the popular mind 
of the country, and of the South especially, for 
submission to the Presidency of Wittiam H: 
Suwarp: and, ag such, demands a passing criti- 
cism. Sir, cundor requires of me to say that the 
honorable member’s apology was more ingenious 
than satisfactory. What was it? Simply this: 
that whatever Mr. Sewanp’s present principles, 
they are mere ‘speculative opinions’’—I quote 
the words—-which he will not carry into the ad- 
ministration of the Government; that despite his 
ultraiso now, he will be a conservative President. 
i H this apology ke good for anything, it acquits 
| Mr. Szwanp of the charge of political heresy b 
; convicting him of the basest personal villainy. It 
is equivalent to saying that Mr. Sewanrp is play- 
ing a part of criminal hypocrisy; that he is in- 
flaming the anti-slavery agitation from no motive 
of philanthropy, but for a political purpose only; 
that all the earnestness and intensity of purpose 
i which he now affects, is merely the mask of an 
unserupulous demagogue; that when he mounts 
to the summit. of bis ambition, he will kick away 
the ladder which assisted bis elevation; and, like 
Henry IV., of France, repudiate in power the 
faith he profussed in opposition. If the friends 
of Mr. Suwarp are content with this apology, 
they make small account of personal integrity. 
For good and sufficient reasons E cannot accept it 
i as satisfactory, or as giving assurance that the 
| South should not resist the Presidency of Wix- 
| wiam E Srewarn, 
| The sincerity of Sewann in his sectional prin- 
i ciples has been put to the test of actual experi- 
iment When Geverror of New York, and so 
‘sworn to support the Federal Constitution, he 
: refused, on the demand of Virginia, to execute 
i the fugitive slave law. But, if he had the disposi- 
tion, he would want the power to administer the 
i Governmentin the spirit of the Constitution. [do 
| not say in accordance with its forms; for history 
| proves, by many signal examples, from Augus- 
| tus Cæsar, who employed a servile senate to con- 
i 
! 
{ 


|| to the principles of civil liberty; that it is an ob- 
| 


i 
| 
i 


solidate his despotism, to Baltimore, where the 
i ceremonies of popular clection are perverted to the 
suppression of the liberties of the people—all his- 
| tory proves how easily the forms of civil liberty 
imay be rceanetied with the substance of practical 
$i oppression. This £ do afirm, that if WILLIAM 
| LE Sewarp should be clected to the Presidency, 
j he will be altogether unable to resist the pressure 

of fanatical influence impciling him to war upon 

the rights and institutions of the South. He will 
| discover that he hasevoked a spirit which he can- 
i not allay; that Ife has roused: a storm which he 
| cannot control; that he has kindled a conflagra- 

tion which be cannot extinguish; that, ke the 
| unhappy Frankenstein, his diabolical arts and in- 
cantations kave called into being a monster who 


The member from Ohio deduced a pleasing 


> rn another and adequate ex- 


planat 


i if his purposes were 
» he could net carry them into execution. 


he was impotent for evil, 


1 
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He had no alternative but to act the patriot Pres- 
ident, since he was under the supervision and 
control of a Democratic Congress. The case will 
be altogether different with Sewarp. H he comes 
into office, he will come upon the crest of an in- 
surgent popular fanaticism, which will brook no 
resistance to its will or denial of its demands. In 
vain did Xerxes attempt to fetter the billows of |; 
the stormy Dardanelles; in vain did Canute forbid 
the tide to encroach upon his royal presence. Just 
as impotent would be the attempt of Sewanp to 
still the rage of the anti-slavery fanaticism and to 
chastise its fury into a decent subordination to 
the restraints of the Constitution. If he essay 
a retrograde step, he will-realize the fate of Mira- 
beau. [fhe fail even to keep pace with the move- 
ment of his party, he will experience the doom 
of Danton. He will be confronted with no oppo- 
sition in this Capitol; but a Senate of janissaries 
and a Praetorian band of Representatives will at 
once dictate his policy and act the obedient instru- 
ments of his will. He will redeem his threat to 
tt reorganize the judiciary,” and then no solitary 
barrier wi!l stand between him aad absolute cm- 
pire. 

This may all be true, exclaims the honorable 
member from Pennsylvania, and yet the southern 
States shall not take refuge in disunion from the 
yoke of oppression. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I wish now, sir, once for 
all, to put myself right. I shall take the oppor- 
tunity, at no distant day, to treat that matter with 
some particularity; but I wish now merely to say, 
that I do not maintain what F am told is the doc- | 
trine of Wittiam H. Sewarp, thatone section of 
this Union is to extinguish the other. I mean to | 
assort, sir, just exactly what I have heretofore 
declared, that the North are resolute and fixed in 
their purpose nol to allow a dissolution of this 
Union. {do not care what the antagonism may || 
be between the sections, the Union must and shall 
be preserved, 

Mr. PRYOR. The gentleman tells us, that if |! 
we attempt it, we will be cocreed into submis- 
sion—a purpose for which cighteen million, as 
against cight million people, is abundantly ade- | 
quate. I remember how the extravagance of this 
boast surprised the conscious heroism of Black 
Republican Representatives into an involuntary 
outburst of self-applauge! Sir, I will not retort by 
defiance; twill not retaliate the menace. It would 
be undignified; it would be indecent. Foranswer, || 
{have only to give the gentleman assurance that 
the southern States do not now intend to abandon 
the Union, whatever ultimate recourse events may 
impose upon them. Itis the last resource of op- 
pressed and humiliated nationalities, hike the Isracl- 
ites of old, to gather up their houschold gods and 
wander in quest of some new home and some hap- 
pier destiny. The people of the South are of a dif- 
ferent spirit, and of another purpose. ‘They are 
resolved, in the first instance, to vindicate their 
rights in the Union, peacea bly if possible, by force 
if necessary. ‘Che Constitution and the Confed- į 
cracy are the work of their fathers? land and 
they do not mean to give up the inheritance, with 
all its glorious traditions and inspiring memories 
They do not intend to lose the prestige oflegitimacy 
to throw away the power of the Federal Govern 
ment; to act as if they were not the regular and 
orderly intercst in the Confederacy. On the con- 
trary, they will vindicate the principles of the Con- 
stitution and the integrity of the Union against the 
sectional and treasonable schemes of the anti-sla- 
vory party. They will scourge and expel the evil 
spirits which infest the holy temple; and in this 
sacred service they expect the assistance of mil- 
lions of true and valiant men in the North, ‘Phe 
proportion will be reversed; and, instead of his ii 
eighteen million, the honorable member end his 
party, reduced to an insiguificant band of traitors,- 
will be crushed between the conjoint efforts of | 
patriots in the South and patriots 1a the North. 

Abominable, Mr. Clerk, as this doctrine of || 
the “ irrepressible conflict’? is in its principle and | 
consequences, an honorable member trom Hlnois j; 
[Mr. Farysworrtu] imputes its authorship to a | 
southern writer—the individual who now ad- | 
dresses you. The leader of the Black Republi- 
can party is singu arly unfortunate in his apolo- 
gists. By one, he is impeached of perfidy; by | 
another, of a flagrant plagiarism. Again I come | 
to his rescue, and restore his credit for originality, |! 
by adverting to the faet that he promulgated the © 
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: flagitious speech Int 


| northern Representatives. 


| authorship of the * irrepressible conflict?’ to Wir- 


sort 


. and 


theory of the “irrepressible conflict” as early as 
1848—eight years in advance of the article inthe 
Richmond Enquirer. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. Does the gentleman. re- 
member that, in 1849, a manifesto was issued to 
the country, drawn up and prepared by John C. 
Calhoun, of South Carolina? 

Mr. PRYOR. Ido. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. And signed by all the mem- 
bers of the Virginia delegation in both Houses of 
Congress, in which this very doctrine of ‘ irre- 
pressible conflict”? was promulgated? 

Mr. PRYOR. That I deny. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. Permit me to read two 
sentences only? 

Mr. PRYOR. I should have no objection. to 
the gentleman reading the whole address, for itis 
a very good one; but I cannot yield for that pur- 
pose now. 

Mr. McK NIGHT. I will consume only a mo- 
ment. I will read only one or two sentences. I 
quote that manifesto from the second volume of 
r ; 7 á 
Thomas H. Benton ’s Thirty Years in the United 
States Senate, page 734: 

*¢ We, whose names are hereto annexed, address you in 
discharge of what we believe to be a solemn duty on the 
most important subject ever presented for your considera- 
tion. We allude to the conflict between the two great sec- 
tions of the Union, growing out of a difference of feeling 
and opinion in reference to the relations sting between 
the two races, the Kuropean and African, which inhabit the 
southern section, and the acts of aggression and encroach- 
ment to which it has led. The conflict commenced not long 
after the acknowledgment of our independence, and, has 
gradually increased until it has arrayed the great body of 
the North against the South on this most vital subject. In | 
the progress of this conflict, aggression has followed aggres- 
sion and encroachment encroachment, until they have 
reached a point when a regard for peace and safety will not 
permit us to remain longer silent.” 

My object in reading this is to show that to 
Mr. Bewar has been given honor more than is | 
duc. The following are the names signed to that 
manifesto; 

« Messrs. Atchison, of Missouri; Hunter!and Mason, of 
Virginia; Calhoun and Butler, of South Carolina ; Downs, 
of Louisiana; Foote and Jeferson Davis, of Mississippi 5 
Fitzpatrick, of Alabama ; Borland and Sebastian, of Ar- 
kansas; Westcott and Yulee, of Florida; Atkinson, Bay- 
ley, Bedinger, Bocock, Beaic, W. G. Brown, Meade, R. A. 
Thompson, ot Virginia; Daniel, Venable, of North Caro- 
lina; Burt, Holmes, Rhett, Simpson, Woodward, of South 
Carolina; Wallace, Iverson, Lumpkin, of Georgia; Bow- 
don, Gayle, Harris, of Alabama ; La Sere, Morse, of Louis- 
jana; R. W. Johnson, of Arkansas; and Stanton, of Ken- 
tuelky.”? 

I do not know that the Mr. Bocock who signed 
that manifesto is the same Mr. Bococx now in 
this House. 

Mr. PRYOR and several others. Exactly the 
same. . 

Mr. McKNIGHT. Then, can it be possible 
that gentlemen who support a resolution denoun- 
cing Mr. Surman for signing a particular docu- 
ment, and for favoring this irrepressible-conflict 
doctrine, can vote for a gentleman who has signed, 
indorsed, and promulged the very same doctrine ¢ 
[Great disorder and deafening cries of * Order!”? 
from the Democratic benches. ] 

Mr. PRYOR. E cannot allow the gentleman, | 
under a false, hypocritical pretense, to inject a | 
o mine. 

Mr. KNIGHT. 
man to yield ine the floor. : 

Mr. PRYOR. Fora special purpose, I yielded 
it, but you have violated that purpose. 
other violation of enzagemenis and covenants by 


The gentleman is mistaken. In jmputing the 
Liam II. Sewanp, I did nothing more than ob- 
serve the old maxim, in giving the devil his due. | 


the first to promulgate it. 
But, sir, it is untrue, in every sense untrue, that | 
any man in the South ever adopted Sewarn’s | 


idea of the * irrepressible conflict.” On the con- j; 


trary, we deny that the subordination of negro 
slavery is repugnant to the principles of civil lib- 


most solid and staple basis of free government, } 
instrumental in the highest development of 
civilization. We deny thatslavery is repugnant to 
the Constitution, since, in fact, the most essential | 
principle of the Constitution—the principle of rep- 
resentation—reposes upon arecognitionofslavery, 
and its most guarded guarantees are for the pro- | 
tection of slavery. 
any impediment to the progress of the Republic, 


1 understood the gentle- į) 


| 
i 
t 
j 
i 
| 
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{tis an- | 
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| 


, contending, rather, that it constitutes the || un tm 
| with what ardor and unanimity her gallant sons 


We deny thatslavery opposes |; a r 
i| nal entreaty. Among our constituency there is 


in the sense in which he propounded it, he was ji s , TEC 
i the effect of the explosion at Harper’s Ferry; 
l| remember with what alacrity the people of Vir- 


| 


forasmuch as in conjunction with slavery, and: 
mainly by the aid of slavery, the Republic hag 
already realized the most brilliant promise of na-, 
tional glory. We deny that any antagonism sub 
sists between the social systems of the oppos 
sections. We deny that the rights of the South 
are incompatible with the interests of the North. 
In fact, the resources. of. one section are: exactly 
responsive to the deficiencies of the other. ; Our 
economy of labor, disciplined: and steady and 
unfailing, is an indispensable auxiliary.to. the: 
adventurous and-educated industry of the North: 
We plant and produce; they fetch and fabricate. 
We supply the solid basis; they the decoration of 
the Corinthian capital. The ever active and tur- 
bulent spirit of frec labor in the North would pre- 
cipitate the social system into anarchy, if it were 
not counteracted and controlled. by the conserva- 
tive interests of slave labor, in the South. f 

‘This is my opinion of the harmonious relations 
logically existing between the two sections of the 
Confederacy. ; 

Nevertheless, sir, I say thereisan “irrepressible 
conflict;” but it is an ‘irrepressible conflict”’ be- 
tween the provisions ofthe Constitution, the rights 
of the South, and the interests of the Union, on 
the one hand; and on the other the ideas and aims, 
the principles and purposes of the Black Re ub- 
lican party. When we contemplate the rapi and 
uninterrupted aggrandizement of this party, rusli- 
ing like the Propontis in ebbless flow, and, in its 
resistless course, sweeping away every: barrier of 
right, reason, and constitutional restraint; when 
we see it satisfied by no concession, and propitiated 
by no adjustment, all the little +‘ compromises” of 
cobbling politicians, instead of arresting the in- 
undation, only serving to fret the fanaticism of 
anti-slavery into a stronger and more turbulent 
stream; when we find that the audacity of its pre- 
tensions rises with the development of its power; 
when, after demolishing the outposts of slavery, 
it avows its purpose to repel the South from the 
common domain of the Confederacy, and to em- 
ploy the agency of the Federal Government for 
the extermination of slavery in its stronghold; 
in the face of these facts—facts of portentous sig- 
nificance—we are forced to the conclusion that,. 
between the South and the dominant party of the 
North, there does indced rage an inevitable and 
t irrepressible” conflict. Optimists may be de- 
ceived, by the eddies along the bank, into the idea 
that the stream is running backward; but who- 
ever looks out upon the true current and volume 
of waters will admit that the course of anti-sla- 
very isever and increasingly onward. Action and 
reaction, flux and refiux, is the law of progress. 
As we stand upon the beach contemplating the 
mighty movements of ocean, we observe a regu- 
Jay repetition of refluent waves; put, for all that, 
our little landmarks will be soon swept away by 
the aspiring sca. So with the usurpations of this 
anti-slavery party; except we get beyond their 
reach, they will specdily overwhelm all our rights. 

Sir, believe me, the South understands the crisis 
as I represent it, and is bracing her energies for 
the inevitable struggle. If you will not take my 
word, be admonished by more authentic and au- 
thoritative manifestations. Listen to the voice 
of the people in primary mecting; hear the ree- 
ommendations of our State Executives; recount 
the enactments of our State Legislatures—all ani- 
mated with the single spirit of RESISTANCE, and 
all contemplating the single object of PREPARA- 
rion——be instructed, I bescech you, by the sig- 
nificance of these ominous develepments, and 
retrace your march of encroachment before the 
irrevocable die is cast. 

If this avail not for the salutary lesson, recollect 


ginia answered to the call of patriotism; with how 
quick an impulse of sympathy the shock of col- 
lision on our northérn fronticr vibrated throughout 
the limits of the Commonwealth, awakening a 


universal response of resentment and indignation; 


precipitated themselves in military array on the 
point of expected attack, ready and resolute to 


| vindicate the honor of the South from the threat 
i! of insult or the shadow of aggression. 


in conclusion, f would address asingle word to 
the Representatives of the southern Opposition; 
it is a word of amicable expostulation and frater- 
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no difference of sentiment, no division of party. 
Why, then, may we not import hither, and rep- 
resent here, some image and accent of the divine 
harmony which prevails in the bosom of the peo- 
ple? Under the pressure of this supreme neces- 
sity let us close up the trivial differences of party, 
and collect our energies for their most effective 
exertion; so that, whatever be the issue, we may 
accept it as well with the repose of conscious 
strength as with the dignity of conscious right. 
Unity is the solitary necd of the South. With 
that, patioplied in the triple armor ofa just cause, 
she may await the signal from the adversary with- 
out a momentary misgiving of the result. Speak- 
ing on the suggestion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, I affirm, that eight million freemen, ed- 
ucated to the use of arms, animated with the 
invincible valor of a high-souled sensibility, and 
united by the ties of fraternal sympathy in the 
defense of everything dear to the soul of honor,. 
cannot be subjugated by any combination what- 
ever, least of all by a miscellaneous mob of crazy 
fanatics and conscience-stricken traitors. 
with the resources of strength which abound in 
the limits of the southern States, an imperial do- 
main, every diversity of climate, and every vari- 
ety of production—espccially a monopoly of the 
staples which rule the commerce of the world— 
with these incomparable advantages, it is possible, 
if need he, to organize a confederacy out of our 
own resources, and to rear a fabric of government 
which shall survive the lapse of ages, and renew 
with brighter illustration the republican glories of 
antiquity. j 

Mr. BOYCE obtained the floor, 

Mr. WINSLOW. As I understand that the 
gentleman from South Carolina does not desire 
to procced with his remarks this evening, I ask 
him to yield for a motion to go to á ballot. 

Mr. BOYCE. I give way with great pleasure 
for that purpose. 

Mr. WINSLOW. [moveacall of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll was called; and the following members 
failed to answer to their names: 

Messrs. Barr, Brown, Carter, Horace F. Clark, Clemens, 
Clark B. Cochrane, James Craig, Dimmick, Etheridge, 
Jackson, Jenkins, Landruis, Maclay, Nixon, Sedgwick, 
Stallworth, Stevens, Stevenson, Van Wyek, and Wood. 

Pending the call, 

Mr. GILMER stated that Mr. Eruimrincr was 
confined to his room by illness, and had paired off 
with Mr. Mornis, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARKSDALE stated that Mr. Jackson 
was absent, because of indisposition in his family, 
and had paired with Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. HICKMAN stated that his pair with Mr. 
Dinicn had expired this morning. 

Mr. WINSLOW remarked that there was, 
therefore, no pair with Mr. Dimaick. 

Mr. CURTIS. [rise toa point of order; Ido 
not think it is right, or fair, or propor, to ask a 

air for a man who is absent and unable to be 
here. If he were able to he here, and wished a 


pair, then it would be allright; but Ido not think | 
it right to ask a pair for a man who could not be | 


here. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Lunderstand that the gen- 
tleman [Mr. Dimmicx] is sick in bed. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then I submit that it is not 
fair toaska man in health to pair with aman who 
is sick, and unable to be here. We ought to be 
able to take advantages on our side, and let the 
other side take similar advantages. 

Mr. WINSLOW. The facts do not support 
friend’s hypothesis. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is just as good for one side 

as the other. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I wish to say that my pair 


m 


with Mr. Dimmer expired this morning., But Mr. | 


Diımmick has sent me a request that I shall con- 
tinue to pair with him to-day. f 

self to record my vote to-day; but as he was kind 
enough to pair off with me, I cannot, in justice 


to him, put him to the necessity of coming here | 
re be no other gen- | 


at this time. Therefore, ifthe 
tleman to pair with him in this ballot, [shall con- 
sider myself bound, in courtesy, to doit. [Cries 
of © That is right.’7] 
Mr. HOUSTON. Arc there any absentees? 
he CLERK. 


aired with Mr. Van Wrex. 
Mr. LANDRUM. 


And, j 


was anxious my- j 


None; except those that have || 
been heretofore recorded as paired. Mr. Barris | 
Mr. Carrer with | 
Mr. Horace F. Crarr with Mr, } 


! tions; gentlemen differing in political sentiments i; 
: any i 
I| upon great questions, as honest men and inde- | 


| gave me their support, and to those of my polit- 
| whom I served during the last Congress, to whom | 


| position upon great public questions was not con- 


Stanton. Mr. Crank B. Cocurane with Mr. 
Jenuins. Mr. James Crare with Mr. Stevens. |; 


Mr. Deimick with Mr. Hickman. Mr. ETHER- 
wer with Mr. E. Joy Morris. Mr. Jackson | 
with Mr. Curtis. Mr. Macray with Mr. Sepe- 
wick. Mr. Srevenson with Mr. Nixon. Mr. 
Rust with Mr. Woop. 

Mr. STANTON. I give notice that my pair 
with Mr. Crarx, of New York, expires to-mor- 
row at twelve o’clock. 

Further proceedings under the call were then | 
dispensed with. 

Mr. WINSLOW moved that the House. pro- 
ceed to a vote vive voce for Speaker. 

The motion was agrecd to; and the tellers, 
resumed their seats. H 

Mr. MAYNARD. Mr. Clerk, 1 have taken jj 
no part in this discussion; I do not intend to take |! 
any part now. I do not rise for that purpose. || 
Since I have been here, I have had but one wish, | 
and that was to sce the House promptly organ- | 
ized upon a national, as opposed. to a local or sec- 
tional basis. 

On one side is presented to us as a candidate | 
for Speaker, the name of a gentleman who has not |! 
received, apd who, it is morally certain, will not į 
reccive, a single vote from fifteen States of the | 
Union; and that by reason of the alleged, if not | 
avowed, local and scetional character of the or- 
ganization which has preferred him as its candi- | 
date. 

Against him have persistently voted a decided | 
and controlling majority of the House. Gentle- | 
men connected with different political organiza- į 


pendent thinkers are apt to differ, agreeing only | 
in this: the impolicy or the impropriety of elect- | 
ing as our Presiding Officer the gentleman against | 
whom, in common, they vote. That opposition 
has now continued for ucarly four weeks. 

On yesterday, as it is well known, one of my 
friends and colleagues, without my knowledge, 
and as he told you upon his own rorponsibility, 
formally presented my name to the House as a 
candidate for the high office of Speaker, and in 
doing so made a statement the truth of which is || 
known, I suppose, to almost every one of my con- | 
stituents, and which I here affirm in justice to him, 
and not for the purpose of screening wyself from 
any responsibility. Sir, [shun no responsibility, 
much less dol scek it. The result of the vote has | 
passed into a matter of record. | 

Words would be wanting to me to express my | 
gratitude to those of my political friends who | 


ical opponents, many of them gentlemen with 


my opinions were well known, from whom my |! 


| 
| 
| 
cealed, but who saw fitto give me their votes, not ij 
in view of, but in spite of my opinions; F say that || 
words would be wanting to express my thanks || 
to them, did E allow myself to see in their action || 
nothing higher or nobler than a mere personal | 
compliment. Butregarding, as I do, their action į 
as an effort of gentlemen, forgetting for the time | 
mere considerations of party or partisan organ- | 
ization, willing forthe moment to forget and forego : 
all party differences, and to act together for the : 
time for theaccomplishment ofa higher patriotism, | 
in effecting the union and tranquillization ofa wide 
section of our country. J dare not appropriate | 
that action to myself, even so faras to make it the | 
object of my thanks. l 

Mr. Clerk, perceiving, as I do, that the further į 
use of my name would fail to concentrate, but tend | 
rather to distract and divide gentlemen whom I į 
had hoped in this juncture to see acting together, || 
and thus attaining what is to me a paramount || 
object—the organization of the House upon a | 
broad, national, and conservative basis, Í beg | 
the permission of my friend and colleague, as well ii 


as of gentlemen of the House, here and now un- | 
conditionally to withdraw my name from this : 
contest. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I desire to put in nomination | 
a gentleman who ought to be satisfactory to all | 
the national men of this House. I nominate j 
Cuarzes L. Scort, of California. 


TWENTY-FOURTIE BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


The House proceeded to atwenty-fourth ballot 
for Speaker, with the following result: Whole 


| Dawes, Delano, Ducll, Dunn, Edgerton, Edw. 


| Jons SHERMAN. 


i tleman. 


numberof votes cast, 210; necessary to a choice, 

106; of which— 
Mr. Sherman received.. 
Mr. Scott 
Mr. Gilmer.... 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. Pugh...... 
Mr. Pendleton. 


So there was no choice. 
The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Sherinen—Messrs. Charies F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, 
Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, 
Campbell, Carey, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, Covode, 

ards, Eliot, 
Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, French, 
Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Haskin, Hel- 


i mick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Fran- 


cis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Kil- 
linger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lec, Longnecker, Loomis, Love- 
joy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Millward, 
Moorhead, Morrill, Morse, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, 
Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher Robinson, 
Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Somos, Spaulding, Spinner, 
William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, ‘Theaker, 
Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Verree, Wade, Wal- 


| dron, Walton, Cadwalader ©. Washburn, Elihu B. Wash- 


burne, Isracl Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, and 
Woodruff. 

For Mr. Scott—-Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, Ash- 
more, Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, 
Bouligny, Boyce, Branch, Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, 
Clopton,Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, Burton Craige, 
Curry, Davidson, Reuben Davis, De Jarnetie, Edmundson, 
English, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilton, 
flardeman, John 'T. Harris, Hawkins, Hindman, Holman, 
Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, 
Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Love, Charles D. Martin, Elbert 
S. Martin, Maynard, MeClemand, McRae, Miles, Millson, 
Montgomery, Laban T. Moore, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. 
Morris, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, 
Reagan, James C. Robinson, Ruffin, Sickles, Simms, Sin- 
gleton, William Smith, James A. Stewart, Stout, ‘Taylor, 
Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Vance, Whiteley, 
Winslow, Woodson, and Wright. 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. Green Adams, William C. An- 
Aderson, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, U. Winter Davis, J. Mor- 
rison Harris, Hatton, James M. Leach, Nelson, Quarles, 
William N. II. Smith, Stokes, and Webster. 
iz For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Adrain, Reynolds, and 

iggs. 

For Mr. 

For Mr. 

For Mr. 

For Mr. 

For Mr. 

During the vote the following procecdings took 
place. 

Mr. HICKMAN, when his name was called, 
said: Mr. Dimmie is sick in his room. To pre- 
vent the necessity of bringing him here, I have 
coneluded to pair off with him for the remainder 
of the day. If it was otherwise, I would vote for 


Briggs—Messrs, Gilmer, Hill, and Mallory. 
Me Queen—Messrs. Crawford and Pugh. 
Reynolds: r. Joon G. Davis. 

Pugh—Mr. McQueen. 

Pendlelon—Mr. Scott. 


Mr. VANCE, when his named was called, said: 
ĮI hope the House will indulge me in a single re- 


| mark, especially in consideration of the fact that 


I have not trespassed upon its attention from the 
commencement of the, present session until this 
day. l hope I have shown by the votes that I 
have recorded here in this contest, that I am will- 
ing to assist in the clection of any man upon a 
conservative and national basis—which phrase I 
am certain this House has never heard before. 
[Great laughter.] Ihave voted for a Lecompton 
Democrat. I have voted for those who did not 
approve of the Lecompton bill. f have voted for 
an Administration Democrat. I have voted for 
an anti-Administration Democrat. And if there 


| is any other member of that great prolific Demo- 


cratic family that I have neglected, I hope they 
will trot him out and give me an opportunity to 
vote for him. [Layghter.} And now, sir, I am 
still willing to exhibit the same national conserv- 


| ative spirit by voting for Mr. Scort, of California. 


I vote for him knowing that he will nothe elected 
on this ballot, and that my vote will do him no 
good; but yesterday when my gallant friend from 
Tennessee [Mr. Mayxarp] was nominated for- 


| ty-five Democrats—memboers of this House—laid 


down their party prejudiecs and voted for him,and 
it shall not be said that, to-day, when Mr. Scorr, 
a Democrat, a national conservative one, I hope, 
was nominated, there was not found one Whig 
to return the compliment. f vote for CHARLES 
L. Scorr, of California. {Applause in the gal- 
leries.] 3 

Mr. MeCLERNAND, after the roll had been 
called through, said: I find that an effort is being 
made to concentrate our votes on some one gen- 
-I think we should have done so some 


1859. 
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time since, and so thinking, I shall vote with the 
majority of my friends for CmarLes L. Scorr. 

Mr. BOULIGNY. I wish to correct my fricnd 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Vance.] He said 
that not onc American had voted for Mr. Scorr. 
That is truc in one sense; but immediately after 
I had voted, I agreed to change my vote. [now 
change my vote from Hon. Mites Tayrorto Hon. 
Cuanrss L. Scorr, of California, and I hope all 
of my American friends will do the same. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Desiring, as I | 
have said on one occasion, at least, to see this | 
House organized, if possible, and being willing 
to vote for any member of the Democratic party, 
or of the American party, or of the Whig party, 
in opposition to the candidate of the Republican 
party, I will change my vote from Tuomas L. 
ANDERSON to CHARLES L. Scorr. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. For the reason as- 
signed by my colleague, Colonel MeCLERNAND, 
I vote for Mr. Scorr, of California. \ 

Mr.MONTGOMERY. Mr.Clerk, there seems | 
to be auniversal desire to concentrate the vote of | 
the Democratic party upon some member of this 
side, and although Mr. Scorr would not be my | 
first choice for Speaker of this House, yet with 
the view of concentrating the Democratic vote, I 
vote for him, changing my vote from Mr. Ham- | 
ILTON, of Texas. | 

The vote was then announced as above recorded. | 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I hope that we 
shall be allowed to have another vote to-night. 
I am in favor of a speedy organization of this 
House. I, for onc, am willing, for the purpose 
of getting an organization, to vote for Joux A. 
Gimer, of North Carolina; and I hope other 
Democratic members upon this side will do so. I 
want the organization effected upon some con- 
servative man. | 

Mr. JOLIN COCHRANE. There is no prob- | 
ability of the House deciding the question of 
Speaker this evening; and I am persuaded that 
our sitting here to a later period would be useless. 
I therefore interpose a motion, at this point, that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
twenty-five minutes to four o’clock, p. m.) the 
House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Inmar, December 39, 1859. { 


The Journal of Tuesday last was read and ap- 
proved. : 
PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr, WADE, it was | 
Ordered, That the report of the Court of Claims, in favor | 
of the claim of George Ashley, administrator de bonis non | 


of Samuel Holgate, deccased, on the files of the Senate, be 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. MALLORY, it was N 

Ordered, That the memorial of Joseph K. Boyd, asking 
remuneration for aiding in the capture of the frigate Phila- 
delphia, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. | 

On motion of Mr. MALLORY, it was | 

Ordered, That the memorial of James Frost and Eliza A. j 
Johnson, legal representatives of Jolin A. Frost, late a boat- | 
swain in the Navy, on the files of the Senate, be referred to 
tac Commitice on Naval Affairs. 

On motion of Mr. MALLORY, it was 

Ordered, ‘Chat tic memorial of Charles J. Swett, on the 
files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

On motion of Mr. CHESNUT, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of William Hazard Wigg, pray- 
ing compensation for losses in the revolutionary war, on 
_ the files of the Sonate, be referred to the Committee on 
Revolutionary Claims. 

On motion of Mr. BROWN, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of the Alexandria, Loudoun, 
and Hampshire Railroad Company, praying authority to į 
extend a branch of their road into Ge own, District of | 
Columbia, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. { 


On motion of Mr. POWELL, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of David Meriwether, praying 
Congress to pass an act, making an appropriation for his 
salary as Superintendent of Indian Affairs in the Territory 
of New Mexica, from January 27, 1854, to April 31, 1857, | 
on the filesof the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 

„Claims. 

On motion of Mr. GRIMES, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of William Collicott, praying 
remuneration for losses sustained by him in the entry of 


land, through the errors of Government officers, on the 
files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Public | 


. Lands. 


On motion of Mr. IVERSON, it was 
Ordered, That all the reports from the Court of Claims, 


not heretofore disposed of, be referred to the Committee on | 


Claims. 
CUANGE OF REFERENCE. 


On motion of Mr. MALLORY, it was 


Ordered, That the Committee on Military Affairs and 
Militia be discharged from the further consideration of 
the report of the Court of Claims in the case of Richard 


Fitzpatrick, and that it be referred to the Committee on ! 
| Claims. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. —. at 
: : that have been acted upon by all departments.of 


Mr. RICE, in pursuance of previous notice, 


asked and obtained leave to introduce the follow- | 


ing bills: 


‘A bill (S. No. 26) extending the provisions of ; 
“An act to enable the State of Arkansas and other | 
States to reclaim the swamp lands within their ; 


limits’? to Minnesota; which was read twice, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


A biil (S. No. 27) making an appropriation for į 


building a military post near the forty -ninth degree 
of north latitude, in or near the valley of the Red 
River of the North; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and Militia. 


A bill (S. No. 28) making an appropriation for | 


the erection in the city of St. Paul, State of Min- 
nesota, of a suitable building for custom-house, 
ost office, court-rooms, and other offices of the 
Jnited States; which was read twice by its title, 


and referred to the Committee on the Post Office į 


and Post Roads. 
NOTICES OF BILLS. 

Mr. RICE gave notice of his intention to ask 
leave to introduce the following bills: 

A bill providing for a temporary government 
for the Territory of Dakotah, and for establishing 
the office of surveyor gencral therein; and 

A bill granting relief to the settlers upon the 
Fort Ripley military reservation. 


On motion of Mr. IVERSON, the Senate | 


adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripvay, December 30, 1859. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. R. P. Curren. 
‘The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
LIMITATION OF DEBATE, ETC. 


_ TheCLERK. The question before the House 
is upon the admissibility of the resolution of the 
gentleman from North Carolina, {Mr. Winstow,] 


Prayer 


presented on Thursday, December 22; and upon ! 


that question the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Borce] is entitled to the floor. 
Mr.PERRY. {ask the gentleman from South 
Carolina to yield me the floor for the purpose of 
having a resolution I design offering read for in- 
formation. 
Mr. BOYCE. I will yield that the gentleman’s 
resolution may be read, but for no other purpose. 
The clerk read the resolution, as follows: 
Resolved, That from and after this day, until the organ- 
ization of the House by the election of a Speaker, no mem- 
ber shall ocenpy more than thirty minutes in debate ; nor 
shall any member speak more than once upon any ques- 


tion before the House, until every member desiring to speak | 


shall have been heard, and ali motions to lay upon the table 
to be decided without debate. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I object to that resolution. 

Mr. BOYCE then proceeded to address the 
House, and spoke for forty-five minutes, yiclding 
for interrogatory and explanation to Mr, STAN- 
ton. Without concluding his remarks—the re- 
port of which he withholds until they shall be 
completed—he yielded the floor to*— 

Mr. STANTON, who said: I do noi wish to 
trespass too far upon the courtesy of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina; but f wish to state what 
I understand to be the position of the Republican 
party, as a body, in relation to the fugitive slave 
law. Now, there are differences of opinion, un- 


questionably, among the Republican party as to | 
l know no | 


what a fugitive slave law should be. 
man in the Republican party who denies tlie con- 
stitutional obligation to surrender or permit the 
recapture of fugitive slaves, and to provide either 
a State or a national remedy for their recapture. 
There is a difference of opinion among Republi- 


«The entire speech may be found in the House proceed- 
ings of ‘Tuesday, January 3, 1860. 
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: making proof for the recapture of fugitives. 


cans as to whether that provision of the-Constitu- 
tion makes it obligatory upon the States, through: 
the State Legislatures, to provide a remedy, or 
whether, under the Constitution, itbelongs to Con- 
gress to provideit. I speak so far as to what Ebes | 
lieve to be the opinion of the Republican party ` 
generally. Now, for myself,if it were anoriginal 
question, I should hold thatit is a power. intended 
by the Constitution to be vested in the States; ‘but 
Tam onc of those who hold that cotemporancous 
constructions of the Constitution, constructions 


the Government, and acquiesced in by the people, 
ought to be recognized. Sofar, therefore, as I am 
concerned, I concede the constitutional power of: 
Congress to pass a fugitive slave law. i i 
So far as the fugitive siave law of ` 1850 is con- 
cerned, I do not believe it to be constitutional in’ 
its details, in the mode which it provides tor 
, deż 

sire to be understood here distinctly, that what I 
want is a law which, while it may b: available to 
the protection of the slaveholder in the .recapturé 
of his slave, may not endanger kidnapping under 
color of law, and the taking of persons not slaves 
by virtue of it. I hold that the judicial power of 


i the United States is vested by the Constitution in 
i judges appointed by the President and confirmed 
: by the Senate; and I hold further, that when. the 


fugitive slave law authorizes a commissioner ap- 
pointed by a judge, not confirmed by the Senate, 
to issue his warrant for the recapture of a fugitive 


i slave, and to sit in judgment upon the question as 
' to whether he be a fugitive slave or not, 1t is vest- 


ing judicial power where the Constitution ddes 
not authorize it to be vested. 

Again, I hold it to be unconstitutional in this: 
thatit deprives a party of the right of habeas corpus 
to test the question as to whether the process un- 


| der which the fugitive is claimed, is a forgery; 
: whether it be in conformity of law, or whether it 


be not a mere pretext to capture and kidnap and 
take into slavery a freeman. These provisions of 


l: thefugitive slave law I hold tobe unconstitutional. 


I know, in point of fact, that that law is grossly 
abused in the free States. I know that men are 
constantly kidnapped under color of its provis- 
ions. I know that a notorious counterfeiter was ` 
arrested in the State of Ohio, and upon his person 
were found letters addressed to him by confeder- 
ates in the slave States, requesting him to give 
them the description of free negroes, and they 
would find masters for them. Lawless men take 
advantage of the provisions of that law, and itis 
because the people of the free States desire to be 
advertised helher a party sought to be arrested 


| is in fact a fugitive slave or not, that the difficulty 


about its execution arises. 

Mr. BOYCE. Does that practice extend to 
Vermont? : 

Mr. STANTON. I know nothing about Ver- 
mont. Iam nota citizen of Vermont. : 

Mr, BOYCE. Then I will ask the gentleman 
another question. ` Does he approve of the per- 
sonal liberty bill of Massachusetts? 

Mr. STANTON. I do not know anything 
aboutit. Inever saw it, I would not interpose 
any legal obstruction to the proper execution of 
a constitutional fugitive slave law. The Repub- 
lican party has taken no ground upon the fugitive 


i F oe . . 
slave law, and I am giving my own individual 


opinions. 

Mr. BOYCE. Have they not in your own 
State? ` 
Mr. STANTON. They have taken grounds 
against the details of the law of 1850. ‘They have 
not pretended to say, and do not claim that a 
fugitive slave law, in subordination to the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, is unconstitutional. 


Mr. BOYCE. Does the gentleman approve cf 


| the personal liberty bill passed by the Republican 


party of Ohio? 

Mr. STANTON. I do not know what itis. 
I do not remember it. I willsay this to the gen- 
tleman: I do approve of some State legislation 
that shall enable the State authorities, when a, 
man is arrested under color of process, to ascer~ 
ain whether the process is a forgery, or whether 
t is in conformity with the provisions of the law. 
[holdthat whenever a legal, valid warrant istaken 
before a State judge, under a-State law, issued by 
proper authority, which is exhibited, a State court 
cannot inquire into whether the party be a slave 
or not, and cannot go into the merits of the ques- 


tion at.all. It-ean simply inquire whether the 
rocess.is issued under.color of the laws of the 
Üa ted States. 
Mr. COX. [think the gentleman has not clearly 
stated all the points. There was a resolution in- 
troduced into the Ohio Legislature by a Demo- 


crat, to the effect that in case the fugitive slave, 


law should be found wanting-— 

Mr. STANTON. I do not know that it is 
necessary for my colleague to get me into a con- 
troversy with him. Ido not wish to interfere with 
the speech of the gentleman from South Carolina, 
by getting into a colloquy with my colleague. 

Mr. COX. I wantto put the matter in a shape 
in which the truth shall go out to the coutry. A 
resolution was introduced by a Democrat into the 
Ohio Legislature declaring that it was the impera- 
tive duty of a State government to make such a 
law, in case the fugitive slave law should not be 
executed. The gentleman’s party in the Legisla- 
ture in a body voted against that resolution. 

While I am up allow me to say one word more. 
The gentleman tells us that he knows nobody in 
the Republican party who is opposed to the three 
fifths representation, as fixed in the Constitution. 

Mr. STANTON. I beg the gentleman’s par- 
don. | think it probable that there are men who, 
if the Constitution were to be made over again, 


would not make it as it js now in that respect; but | 


nobody sccks to change it so far as I know. 

Mr. COX. Well, I want this embodied in the 
specch of the gentleman from South Carolina, to 
go along with it, that the distinguished candidate 
for Governor of the Republican party of Ohio, has 
himself denounced the three-fifths representation 
before the people. I have heard him denounce it; 
and the gentleman who was my competitor when 
I first ran for Congress, denounced the same thing, 
and I say, for the information of the House, that 
all through the State of Ohio it has become the 
duty of the Democratie party to explain that three- 
fifths representation, in order to repel the odium 
sought to be cast upon us as the defenders of the 
Constitution in that particular regard. 

Mr. STANTON. I understand all about that. 
While the gentleman may. have heard such argu- 
ments from the Republicans of Ohio, he has heard 
no Republican ask for any change of the Consti- 
tution in reference to that matier. Ife has un- 
doubtedly heard it argued by Republicans upon 
the stump, that they are opposed to the extension 
of slavery into new Territories, on account of that 
inequality. That was all. 

Mr. COX. AlI have to say to the gentleman 
is, that he is not a very fair exponent of the dom- 
inant Republicanism of Ohio. He is a sort of old 
Whig—n mahogany Whig—with a slight varnish 
of Republicanism. [Laughter.] That is his po- 


sition. He cannot speak for the dominantscetton | 


of his party in his State; and although he may be 
a national and conservative man, he does not give 
a correctidca ofthe Republican party in that State. 


It has nothing of the odor of nationality about it. į; 
It has all the odor of scctionalism about it in Ohio; | 


but there is a manifest object in presenting the or- 
ganization before the whole country and in the 
Federal Congress as having something of nation- 
ality here, which it has not at home. 

Mr. STANTON. I beg my colleaguo’s par- 
don. I claim to understand the position and prin- 
ciples of the Republican party as well as he does. 
I am quite as authentic an exponent of the prin- 
ciples of that party as ho is, 
publican from the organiz 


standing in the State of Ohio. 


Mr. COX. Tn your section—yes, sir. : 
Mr.STANTON. Well; the gentleman is mis- 


taken when he undertakes to say that the Repub- 
lean party of Ohio is a sectional party. 


upon it for sixty years after it was framed. We 
will make our platiorm, to-day or to-morrow, 
entirely out of quotations from the fathers of the 
Republic, and we will not take a syllable that is 
not to be found in their writings or sayings. 

Mr. COX. 
Constitution ? . 

Mr. STANTON. Yos, sir. 

Mr. KILLINGER. Will the gentleman let 
me say a word here? The gentleman from Ohio 
speaks for the Republican party of Ohio. Since 
the first day we assembled here we have heard 


I have been a Re- | 
ation of that party to i 
this time; and so far as I know, I am in good į 


The Re- | 
publican party of Ohio goes for the Constitution | 
as it was framed; and for the construction put 


Will you take Jefferson on the | 


December 30. 


Republicans define their position in regard to the 
fugitive slave law. We have heard Republican 
extreme doctrines, which I, as a peoplé’s man 
from Pennsylvania, do not indorse; and F think it 
is time that we, who come from Pennsylvania on 
an issue entirely distinct from that of the disturb- 
ance of the laws as they now stand on the statute- 
book, should speak out. Iam one of twenty-two 
out of twenty-five members from Pennsylvania, 


to the great principle of protection to American 
industry. ` 

The name of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina is associated with a report in favor of free 
trade. Let the gentleman adopt the President’s 
suggestion, and give us specific instead of ad 
valorem duties. 1 will, so far as I am concerned, 
pledge him that I will not give a vote in this Con- 
gress to disturb any of the compromises, or any 
of the laws of the United States, as they now 
stand, [laughtcr,] on the question of the fugitive 
slave law. 
if We know, sir, that this is a Government of 
compromises; and we know that no party inPenn- 
sylvania can carry that State without placing it- 


try. That was the great question which determ- 
ined the election last year; and on it we have got 
to vote next year. 

j| L want the House to understand it. I want 
gentlemen of the Republican party to understand 
that their national Republican convention, as it 
was called, in New York, a few days ago, has 


can industry; and that, unless they give usa gen- 
| leman who stands on that principle, whose life 
is his platform, they cannot al ge to carry the 
State of Pennsylvania for him. I speak the senti- 
ments of the people of my State. I speak for the 
laboring men, the mining people, who are out of 
employment; and I tell the gentleman from South 
Carolina that we can have peace, if he will but 
extend the olive branch, and give us protection 
to coal and iron. {Laughter.] 
Mr. McCLERNAND. The distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio has given us a version of Rce- 
vublicanism in which, doubtless, he was sincere. 
Bat the question is, whether that version is autho- 
| dox. 


Wow, the fathers and founders of the Re- 


only denied the authority in Congress, under the 
Constitution, to enact a fugitive slave law, but 
| claimed for the States exclusively that power. 
That was the position taken by the Republican 
party in Minois. It does not consist very well 


Ohio. 
Mr. CURTIS. Lask the gentleman whethe 
there was a Republican party in 1854? 


| Mr. MeCLERNAND. ‘The gentleman who 
| made that declaration, in 1854, bad not appropri- 
i ated the name ofthe Republican party atthat time, 
Mr. CURTIS. They were Know Nothings. 
Mr. MceCLERNAND. They were the fathers 
and founders of the Republican party; and they 
affirmed that doctrine. If they have since repu- 
| diated it, let the repudiation be cited and shown. 
|| Mr. BOYCE. IfI understood the gentleman 
from Ohio 
Mr. FLORENCE. Will the gentleman from 
South Carolina yield tome fora moment? I want 


[laughter]—a question. 
Mr. BOYCE. y 
Mr. FLORENCE. Just fora moment, 
Mr. BOYCE. Very well. 


| (Mr. iSutiiscer] remarked that twenty-ty 
| of twenty-five members from Pennsylvania were 
eleeted on the distinctive question of protection to 
American industry. F apprehend that he omitted 
me from that category, for reasons which may 
be talked of some other time. Task him, then, 


The first is this: I ask him whether, in the call 
for that national Republican convention, or rathe 
that sectional Republican convention, [laughter,] 
which is to be held at Chicago, anything is said 


Mr. KILLINGER. Onc thing at a time. 


| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| Mr. FLORENCE. I ask him whether the 


| 
| question. 
| 
| 


who primarily owe their seats here, in most part, | 


self on the protection of our interests and indus- | 


ignored the great question of protection to Ameri- | 


publican party in the State of Hlinois, in 1854, not ; 


with the version given by the gentleman from | 


in regard to a tariff, or protection to American | 
industry? I want to ask my colleague another | 
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to ask my colleague over there—my tariff friend, 


The gentleman will excuse me. | 


Mr. FLORENCE. My friend on the other side 


whether he had not better part company with the ; 
gentiemen on the other side, for two reasons? | 


Evening Post, of New York, the distinctive and 
individual organ of the Republican organization, 
has not warned the Republicans that if they put 
this tariff plank in their platform they will be 
blown to the four winds of heaven? My colleague 
observes that he was elected on that distinctive 
issue. I ask him, whether he had not-better flee 
from the wrath to come, and part company with 
his present coadjutors? |Laughter.} E 

Mr. KILLINGER. Inthefirstplace, the Even- 
ing Post is not an organ in Pennsylvania.. We 
repudiate it; we disclaim it; we spit upon its doc- 
trines. So much for the New York Evening Post. 
In the next place, I say that, unless the Repub- 
lican convention at Chicago either recégnize the 
principle of protection to American industry 

roadly and unequivocally in their platform, or 
place on that platform a candidate who is a living 
illustration of that principle, that will be satis- 
factory to the people of Pennsylvania, he cannot 
get the electoral vote of Pennsylvania. I say that 
distinctly. . 

Mr. FLORENCE. Well; I want my colleague 
to unbosom himself that way. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KILLINGER. With the permission of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, I wish to say 
a word to the gentleman from the first district. of 
Pennsylvania. He has steadily voted for a gen- 
tleman for Speaker of the House who is intimately 
identified with the free-trade movement, in all his 

ublic life. I mean the honorable gentleman from 

Virginia, [Mr. Bococr.] He and his Democratic 
colleagues have voted for a gentlemanwho,in.all 
his public life, has shown hostility to the protect- 
ive system. That is the difference between that 
gentleman and myself. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Very well. Iwill go back 
to the Thirty-Fourth Congress, when a gentleman 
named Banks was elected Speaker—an ultra, 
avowed, unquestionable free-trade man; and I ask 
my colleague whether all the protective men from 
Pennsylvania did not record their votes for him ? 
The gentleman’s candidate for Speaker, [Mr. 
Suenman,] especially voted for Nathaniel P. 
Banks, on every ballot, if my memory serves me 
right. He did not vote for his colleague, (Mr. 
CAMPBELL. ] 

Mr. KILLINGER. I am not answerable for 
the conduct of gentlemen in the Thirty-Fourth or 
Thirty-Fifth Congress. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Well; analogies of that 
kind may be made to refresh the recollection of 
gentlemen who are liable to forget antecedents of 


that kind. aed 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 1| want to refresh the recol- 
lection of ray colleague from the Philadelphia dis- 
trict [Mr. Frorsxen in regard to some reminis- 
cences of the Thirty-fourth Congress. My col- 
league will remember that his prineipal objection, 
and the objeciion of those who acted with him in 
i the Thirty-Fourth Congress, to the election of the 
| honorable gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
| Barks] as Speaker of the House, was upon. the 
j allegation that that gentleman had said, upon one 
| occasion, that in a certain contingency he was 

willing to ‘‘let the Union slide.” 

Mr. FLORENCE. No, it was the “absorp- 
| tion’? doctrine that J objected to. 

Ty, CAMPBELL. And although Mr. Banks 
paid the mest beautiful and cloquent tribute to 
the Union that I ever heard within the Halls of 
Congress or out of them, and repudiated the idea 
hat he had used the language imputed to him, yet 
he was pursued and hunted down, because it was 
i said that upon one occasion he had uttered the sen- 

timent to which I have referred. Yet my colleague 
i sits here week after week, and hears disunion and 
n sentiments uttered by the Democratic 
: z aud voies for the gentleman who is the rep- 
i resentative of these secession and disunion senti- 
ments upon this floor. My colleague, who thus, 
i by his vote, indorses these disunion sentiments, 
knows that the great State from which we come, 
from its extreme west to its great commercial me- 
tropolis, in itslengthand breadth, scorns theideaof 


i 
i 
t 


n disunion; that cur people, firm as the everlasting 


i 
j 
} 


i 


ulls, are for the Union and the Constitution, and 
for all its compromises, now and forever, With 
1 population of three million; with vast commer- 
cial, agricultural, and mineral wealth, the greatést 
State in this great land, she is heart and soul, 
i everywhere, and all the time, for the Union and 
the Constitution. 

When my colleague saysthe distinguished gen- 
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tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Banks) was a 
free trader, does he remember that that gentleman, 
when Speaker of the House, so constituted the 
Committee of Ways and Means as to give a de- 
cided preponderance in favor of the great doctrine 
of protection to American industry?) Does my 
colleague not remember‘ that the Committee of 
Ways and Means reported a bill to this House 
which was essentially a protective tariff bill in all 
its features; that it did not reduce the duty on coal 
and iron, but that it increased the free list by 
placing in it additional articles whieh do not come 
into competition with any article of American 
industry or manufacture, and thereby created a 
necessity to inerease the duties on dutiable ar- 
ticles? Does not my colleague remember that the 
gentleman for whom we now vote for Speaker is 
a national, true, and just man, who is in favor of 
executing the laws as they stand upon the statute- 
books; who has declared that he will carry out 
all the compromises of the Constitution—does not 
my colleague know that the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Suzrmay] isin favor of this doctrine of pro- 
tection to American industry and labor? 

The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bococx,] 
whom my colleague supported, and whom all the 
Democratic Representatives have supported, is the 
embodiment of the party who are in favor of free 
trade and direct taxation. How, then, can my 
colleague find fault with us on this side of the 
House for voting for Mr. SHERMAN? 

Mr, FLORENCE, I will say to my colleague 
that I do recollect all these interesting incidents 
to which he has referred. I recollect, too, the 
distress growing out of the tariff reported by that 
committee, to the interests in our State which my 
colleague pretends to have so much at heart—the 
coal and iron interests. I know that it reduced 
the duty on iron from thirty per cent. ad valorem 
to twenty-four per cent. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Does the gentleman say 
that the Committee of Ways and Means defeated 
that bill? Will the gentleman yield the floor for 
a moment? 

Mr. FLORENCE, No, sir; I will not yield 
the floor. ; 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will my colleague do me 


cries of ‘‘ Order!’’] the justice to say [cries of 
j y | 


“© Order !?? “ Order !’’] that I voted against that 
bill? How did my colleague vote? {Shouts of 
Order !”’] 

Mr. FLORENCE. I refer to my record, as 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Suerman] did to 
his, for my vindication. Is my colleague an- 
swered ? i 

Now, in relation to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, (Mr. Banks;) how do I know, my col- 
league asks, that he was an avowed free trader? 
I heard it from his own lips many times; and | 


know that when he belonged, or professed to be- | 


long, to the Democratic party, (and I did notagree 
with the sentiments he entertained as a Demo- 
crat,) he professed to be opposed to the power 
exercised by capital, or by the manufacturing in- 
terests in Massachusetts. My colleague will rec- 


ollect, further, that the gentleman from Massachu- | 


setts justified himself for joining the American 
organization, known as the Know Nothing party, 
because, by that means, by passing thro ish dark 
caverns, he could overthrow the power of capital 
in Massachusetts. ‘That I recollect. 

But the gentleman says that I am voting with 
these southern gentlemen, and he asks me whether 
I favor disunion. I do not; and, in order to pre- 


vent disunion, I vote with these gentlemen; and | 


I ask you upon the other side to break up your 
sectional organization, and there will be no cry of 
disunion. These gentlemen, in my judgment, 
repel aggression. The South are on the defen- 


sive; and I am for equality of rights everywhere. | 
I adopt the principle of the message, so far asthe į 


rights of property in the Territories isconcerned. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Iregret much that this 
subject should be introduced at this time. The 
tariff is not under consideration, and is inno way 
legitimately involved in the election of Speaker of 
the House. Ialso regret to see the tone and tem- 
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per in which this discussion is conducted. There 
is no necessity for so much feeling as is displayed 
by my colleagues, [Messrs. KıLLINGER and Camp- 
BELL.] I regret, too, the time which this discus- 
sion will consume, which I had much rather have 
seen devoted to an effort to organize this House. 

But the two gentlemen from my own State who 
have addressed the House have thought proper 
to call me to task-for the votes I have given for 
Speaker, on the ground that the nominee of the 
Democratic party [Mr. Bococx] is, as they allege, 
anadyocate of free tradeand direct taxation. This 
charge I give an emphatic denial. Mr. Bocock 
is neither for free trade nor direct taxation; but he 


is in favor of a revenue tariff, by which incidental. 


protection is afforded to American labor and in- 
dustry. 

But my colleague who last addressed the House 
[Mr. Campzuny] has referred to the clection of 
Mr. Banks as Speaker by the Republican party. 
Mr. Banks, as the gentleman well knew, was tn 
favor of free trade, When Mr. Banks waselected 
the manufacturers were in a healthy and prosper- 
ous condition. The salutary influences of the 
tariff of 1846 were felt everywhere throughout the 
land. The forges and furnaces of Pennsylvania 
werein active operation, and were doing a thriving 
and steadily increasing business. Flow isitnow? 
Business is depressed; thousands of men have 
been thrown out of employment; our manufac- 
tured products have greatly declined; and England 
enjoys the monopoly of our iron market. What 
has caused this change? . What has been done to 
extinguish the fires of the furnaces, to paralyze 
the arm of Pennsylvania’s industry? Task my col- 
leagues to explain the mystery which hangs over 
these paralyzing and crushing influences? I will 
answerfor them. The Banks Congress, of which 
my colleague [Mr. Campprxt] was a member, 
repealed the tariff of 1846, and passed the odious 
free-trade tariff of 1857. This-fell like a wither- 
ing blight on our prosperity. Many of our iron 
men were ruined; others, who had more capitaland 
energy, have maintained a sickly and lingering 
existence. That act was almost a death blow to 
the interests of our good old Commonwealth, and 
the iron manufactures reeled and staggered under 
its force; and it will take the labor of years to en- 
able them to recuperate from the shock; yet my col- 
league comes here to sing the praises of that Con- 
gress which did the most to crush and to destroy 
us. That tariff which reduced the duty on iron 
from thirty to twenty-four per centum was passed 
here by a Republican Congress, over whieh pre- 
sided a Republican Speaker; and yet my colleague 
dares to call me to task, because he says my vote 
for Speaker may influence the tariff. Had not 
my colleague better look to his own votes, lest he 
may find that a Republican Speaker shall again 
sacrifice the interests of Pennsylvania as was done 
Mr. Banks? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I refer my colleague to 
theprecord of that Congress; and does he not know 
that the House bill, which did not make reduc- 
tions on our great staples, was sent to the Sen- 
ate—to a Democratic Senate—where the honorable 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Hunter] was the 
chairman of the Committec on Finance, and that 
that Democratic Senate took the schedules of the 
House tariff bill to pieces, reducing them from a 
protective tariff—which was the essential feature 
of the House bill—to those of a free-trade bill? 
The Senate, I assert, made reductions upon iron, 
and upon all the other schedules of the House 
bill. Does not my colleague know, and I refer 
him to the history of that legislation, that_that 
bill,as metamorphosed, passed the Senate by Dem- 
ocratic votes; that it was sent back to the House, 
and the House rejected the Senate bill; that a 
committce of conference was appointed, and that, 
although the Senate bill, by the report of the 
conference committee, was increased in some of 
the schedules, yet stiil it was a reduction upon 
the original House bill? And now, I refer my col- 
league to this fact, that every Republican mem- 
ber of this House from Pennsylvania voted against 
the report of the committee of conference. The 


| Presidency, nor is he likely 


Democratic members from Pennsylvania voted for; 


the present tariff, with the exception.of Hon: Mr. : 
Packer. So the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
manj voted against the present tariff law, and he. 
is our candidate for Speaker....And does not:my« 
colleague know. that every Republican or Amer- 
ican member from Pennsylvaniavoted against that : 
bill? : : fs a 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. 1 do not yield. to my 

colleague for an elaborate eulogy from him of his- 
candidate for Speaker. : 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I refer my colleague to the 
record for the proof of all I have sterol ; 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I desire to say, in.re- 
ply to my colleague, that the! committec of confer- 
ence of the House was appointed by the. then : 
Speaker of this House, (Mr. Banks;) that he waa: 
instrumental in controlling the action of that com- 
mittee of conference with-the Senate;.and thatthe 
majority of that committee were Republicans. But 
I will proceed with the line of argument. When 
Mr. Banks went into the Speaker’s chair we had. 
the tariff of 1846 in operation.. It was perfectly ; 
satisfactory to the manufacturers of Pennsylva- 
nia. It was perfectly. satisfactory to the manu- 
facturers of all portions of the Union, except New 
England. Lawrence, Stone &,Co.—do my col- 
leagues know them? :[laughter;] are they Demo- 
crats ?—~well, Lawrence, Stone & Co, came to- 
this House, and, as our records show, expended . 
$80,000 to procure Congress to pass the tarif of 
1857. [Applause from the Democratic benches.] 
My colleagues talk to us of zeal for the protection 
of the great industrial interests of Pennsylvania. 
I yicld to no man in zeal for the interests of my 
native State. I will, therefore, proceed to investt- 
gate the claim setup here for the Republican party. 

y colleague has referred to the action of the con- 
ference committee. I will refer to that matter. ; 
When the conference bill was returned to. this 
House, what was the result? It was passed into : 
a law by Republican votes. It stands upon: the 
record to-day indorsed by a Republican House. 
Let me refer my colleague to the men who com- 
posed thatcommittee. Upon that conference com- 
mittee, on the part of the Scnate, was no less a 

ersonage than Governor Wittiam H. Sewarp 
himself, the great exponent of Republican princi- 
ples, and the Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Permit me, right here. 
Does my colleague not know that all the gentle- 
men upon the other side of the House, with, 
scarcely an exception, voted for that tariff law of 
1857? “Do my Democratic. friends know Law-: 
rence, Stone & Co,? : A i k 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I decline to yield ‘to 
my colleague at this time. . 

have said, sir, upon that committee of confer- 
ence on the part of the Senate was Wirriam H. 
Suwarp, the candidate of the Republican party 
for the Presidency of the United States, 

Mr. KILLINGER. That isa mistake, and the 
gentleman certainly knows it. : 

ie MONTGOMERY. In what am I mis- 
taken? 

Mr. KILLINGER. Mr. Sewasry is not the 
candidate of the Republican party for the next 
to be. {Laughter 
upon the Democraticbenches.] [tell my colleague 
that the State-of Pennsylvania has a candidate 
within her own borders for that high office. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I will correct my dec- 
laration. Mr. Sgwar is a candidate before the 
country for the nomination by the Republican. 

arty. - 
r. KILLINGER. He is not the candidate: 
of Pennsylvania. : 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Will you vote forhim 
in case he is nominated? het 

Mr. KILLINGER. If he stands upon; the. 
platform of protection to the industry of the.coun- 
try, we shall support him; but, sir, let me repeat 
that, so far as Pennsylvania at least is concerned, 
he is not now the candidate of the Republican 

arty. ; Ta 
P Me MONTGOMERY.: Thegentleman stands 
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inthis position , then: that, although he was elected 
upon the principle of protection, yet he will vote 
for Mr. Sewarv, who opposed the principle of 
protection, and who gave his vote and influence 
to reduce the tariff on the great industrial inter- 
ests of Pennsylvania. 

At the time, Mr. Clerk, that Mr. Banks was 
elected Speaker of this House, the tariff of 1846, 
passed by the Democratic party, and for which 
we were denounced throughout the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and throughout the North generally, 
was in full operation. It was satisfactory to our 
people; we asked no more. But that tariff was 
repealed, and the Republican tariff of 1857 passed. 
And from that day to this we have been manfully 
struggling to regain the ground we lost, by re- 
storing the tariff of 1846—the good old Democratic 
tariff. At the last session of Congress I intro- 
duced an amendment to the Post Office bill for the 
restoration of that tariff of 1846. Where was the 
gentleman’s candidate for Speaker found voting 
then? The Speaker decided my amendment out 
of order. I was determined to test the question, 
and I appealed from the decision of the Chair. 
To sustain my appeal, I exhibited the precedents 
of this House, where similar amendments had 
been sustained. But, sir, the gentleman’s candi- 
date for Speaker voted against my appeal. He 
would not consent to restore the tariff of 1846, 
nor to repeal the tariff of 1857. 

But my colleague [Mr. Camenetr] has referred 
proudly to Mr. Banks. Let me examine that 
matter'a little further. Mr. Banks appointed as 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
the Hon. Lewis D. Campbell, of Ohio, a Repub- 
lican. Mr. Campbell was also appointed by Mr. 
Banks the chairman of the committee of con- 
ference on the tariff bill on the part of the flouse. 
That committee consisted of Messrs. Campbell, 
Letcher, and De Witt. Campbell and De Witt 
were Republicans. Who has forgotten that a ma- 
jority of that conference committee reported rec- 
ommending the passage of the tariff act of 1857— 
that tariff which is now crushing out the life and 
energy of all the great industrial interests of Penn- 
sylvania? Yet a Pennsylvanian can rise on this 
figor and pronounce eulogies on that obnoxious 

aw, 

But, sir, my colleague (Mr. CamrBELL] asserted | 
that Mr. Bococn was a free trader, and in favor 
of direct taxation. "Where does he find authority 
to sustain his declaration? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Does my colleague put 
that question to me? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Ido; but I hope, if 
my colleague answers, that he will not again elab- 
orately eulogize his candidate for Speaker, but | 
confine himself to an answer to my question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. [am not in the habit of 
paying compliments to any one. I have, in what 
¥ have said, only referred the gentleman to the 
facts spread upon the record, to wit: that the tariff 
law of 1857 was enacted by Democratic votes. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Mr. Bocock is for a rev- 
enue tariff, and not for free trade and direct tax- 
ation. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. IfI am mistaken in regard 
to Mr. Bococx’s position, I am open to correc- 
tion, for I would not misrepresent any gentleman. 
I refer the gentleman to the fact that the gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Bocoex,] for whom he 
voted for Speaker, did vote for the tariff bill of 
1857. 

Mr.MONTGOMERY. So did Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. No, sir; Mr. SHERMAN 
voted against the bill, If Lam wrong, let me be 
corrected now, sir. Bring out the record now. 
Í voted against that bill, and my eandidate for 
Speaker (Mr. Surman] voted against it. (See 


Congressional Globe, third session, Thirty-Fourth | 
Congress, page 971.) Lwant my colleague also to |, 


bear in mind that Mr. Cadwalader and Mr. Fror- | 
eNcE, Democratic Representatives from the Phila- | 
delphia districts, voted for that bill; and I want ! 
him further to bear in mind that almost all the 
gentlemen with whom heis acting, who were mem- | 
bers of the Thirty-Fourth Congress, voted for that 
bill. I want my colleague to stand by the record. 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. Ihaveasked this ques- 
tion: You asserted in this House that Mr. Bocock | 
was in favor of free trade and direct taxation. 
Where do you get your proof? 
Mr.CAMPBELL, The gentleman denounced 


|! he votes, that that gentleman’s candidate for the 


| try of Pennsylvania—as a free-trade bill. I refer 
him to the fact that the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia voted for that bill which he denounced 
as a free-trade measure. (Congressional Globe, 
third session, Thirty-Fourth Congress, page 
971.) Ido not know that the gentleman from 
| Virginia is in favor of direct taxation, but F do 
| know that gentlemen upon that side of the House, 
| with whom he associates, and who have voted for 
! him for Speaker, are in favor of free trade and 
‘ direct taxation. I can refer particularly to the 
| honorable gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
| Boycx,] who made an able speech upon this sub- 
` ject. 

But, Mr. Clerk, my colleague refers to the ac- 
tion of Lawrence, Stone& Co. If that gentleman 
knows, or has reason to believe, that Lawrence, 
! Stone & Co., influenced the action of this House, 
| let him come out and inform this House what he 
| knows upon that subject. I only refer him to 
ithe fact that the Republican members of this 
House from my State, myself included, voted 
against the bill which he supposes was beneficial 
to Lawrence, Stone & Co. My colleague makes 
that a charge against the Democratic members 
who voted for the bill; but I ask my colleague if 
it is fair to refer to the action of Lawrence, Stone 
& Co. in this connection, even against those who 
voted for the bill, unless he comes forward and 
makes his statements clear and distinct, pointing 
out, ifhe can, where and how they influenced the 
l legislation of this House. Let the gentleman 
i speak out. Does he refer to improper influcnecs 
brought to bear upon the House Committee of 
Ways and Means, who did not report the present 
i tariff law, which my colleague says was beneficial 
: to Lawrence, Stone & Co.? 

If he refers to any influences directly, or indi- 
rectly, brought to bear on me, or the committee 
of which I was a member, the gentleman must 
know it to be utterly untrue. Sir, I want the re- 
sponsibility to attach where it belongs. The bill 
of 1857, infamous as it was for the country, strik- 
ing down, as it did, labor, and all the great int 
terests of labor, was framed by a Democratic 
Senate committee, and votcd for by every Demo- 
cratie member of this House, with two honor- 
able exceptions, And [call my colleague’s atten- 


| vindicates him againstthe foul charge. Heis both 
honest and in earnest on the subject of the tariff; 
and I hope his recommendation will be carried 
out, and that my colleague will assist to do it. 

Mr. Clerk, my colleague has told me that two 
of my Democratic colleagues voted for the tariff 
act of 1857: I regret the fact. Butas I'did not 
vote for either of them for Speaker, I cannot sec 
what I have to do with their action. They did 
wrong; and so far as Colonel FLorence is con- 
| cerned, he has made ample amends for his error 
by his unceasing efforts to undo what his vote 
assisted to do at that time. Since I have been on 
this floor, Colonel Fiorence has been an earnest, 
active, and zealous friend of protection, and has 
contributed his vote and his influence to aid me 
in restoring the tariff of 1846, with specific duties 
upon iron. If he did. wrong then, he has acted 
nobly since. 

When I made the charge of corrupt influences 
exerted by Lawrence, Stone & Co., I merely 
repeated an old story, which I never heard dis- 
| puted before. Nor can it be disputed, success- 
i fully, now, for the facts have been proven before 
an investigating committee of this House. I refer 
my colleagues to the clear and conclusive evidence 
there adduced to sustain my charge. This is, no 
doubt, a tender point with the gentlemen who 
were instrumental in bringing forward that tariff, 
and I care not to press it. I mentioned it as one 
of the incidents which are inseparably connected 
with that portion of the nefarious legislation of 
the Banks’ Congress. It clings, like the shirt 
of Nessus, to the tariff of 1857; and no efforts of 
the Republican party can separate them, for they 
are inseparable. 

My colicague tells us that Mr. Suerman, his 
candidate for Speaker, is in favor of a-protective 
tariff. Unfortunately for my colleague, I have 
the record here. When gentlemen make such 
assertions they should remember that the Journals: 
exist. What, then, are the facts? When the con- 
ference committee reported the tariff bill of 1857, 
| my colleague who last addressed us, made a mo- 
tion to lay the report upon the table, and thus to 
| dispose of it or defeat itin that summary way, 
! and Mr. Jons Snunmaw voted against that mo- 
tion. Now, if my colleague is honestly and sin- 
tion again to the fact that every candidate for |; cerely a tariff man, let him cast his vote if he can 
Speaker of this House, proposed by the Democ- |: in favor of Jonn SHERMAN. 
racy, and who were members of the'Thirty-Fourth | Mr. CAMPBELL. One moment right here. 
Congress, voted for the enactment of the forever- Mr. MONTGOMERY. No, sir; Í will not 
iniquitous tariff law. Will my colleague explain || yield now. I rcad from the Journal, pages 609 
that? {tell that gentleman, and those with whom |! and 610. After the committee of conference had 
made their report, the Journal proceeds to say: 


“'The'same having been read after debate, Mr. Lewis D. 
Camnrben moved the previous question; pending which, 


Presidency in 1856 recommended specifie duties 
in the first message he sent to Congress. He was 
written down and placed in a ridiculous position 
by his own Sceretary of the Treasury. Will the 
| gentleman’s candidate for the Presidency play us 
| the same trick in 1860 that was played upon us 
two years ago? Is the President now sincere in 
re-recommending specifie duties? Or will the 
Secretary again; or will Mr. Doveras, or the rest 
of the free-trade party, with whom my colleague 
is acting, show that the President did not under- 
stand the subject? 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. I wiil reply to my col- 
league. j 
Mr. HUTCHINS. Irise to a point of order. 
l submit thatit is out of order to put so much 
tariff into the middle of the speech of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, [Mr. Boyer}. [Laugh- 
ter.] i 
Mr. CAMPBELL. I want to refer 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. I must decline to yield ! 


; : 
| the gentleman who last addressed the House— 

! &moved that the report be laid upon the table; and the 
: question being put, it was decided in the negative—yeas 
69, nays 137.” ` 

Among those who voted in the negative is Joun 
Suzerman. Now, [say to my colleague, cast your 
vote for him if you can, and go home to your con- 
stituents if you dare, and tell them that you voted 
in favor of a tariff candidate for Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. And yet my tolleague 
comes here to read me a lecture on my votes. 
Look, sir, to your own candidate and your own 
record. 

But the gentleman tells us that Mr. Bocock 
voted in favor of that bill. ‘Then Mr. SHERMAN 
and Mr. Bococx stand upon an equality, and the 
gentleman should have reflected before he began 
his lecture to me. But the gentleman told this 
further. i; House in his first speech, that Mr. Bococx was 

Mr. CAMPBELL. | want to refer my col- |, a free-trader and in favor of direct taxation. He 
league to the Congressional Globe, third session || now comes forward and disproves his own allega- 
Thirty-Fourth Congress, page 971, where he will || tons, and shows that Mr. Bococx voted for the 
find the final vote on the tariff bill. Why does |; very tariff reported to this House, under Mr, 
not my colleague refer to the record? l Banks, as Republican Speaker, by a Republican 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. ‘The gentleman in- | committee of conference, and which originated 
forms this House, that the President of the United ; with a Republican Committee of Ways and 
States intends to play some trick upon this Con- :; Mcans—the Republican tariff of 1857. With what 


gress. If the President of the United States in- i; an ill grace charges against me come from a Re- 
| tends to play a trick upon this Congress, in rcla- || publican member of that Congress. 
5 H 


!? But, sir, I have another point. As I said be- 
|: fore, these records are stubborn things. They 
have tenacious memorics, and always tell the 
truth. 

Mr. HALE. I would suggest, that for the ben- 
efit of my colleagues and myself, as both candi- 


the bill of 1857—a bill which destroyed the indus- 


. 
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we shall have their respective views upon the 
tariff question. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Your candidate has 
declared that he will give his views upon no ques- 
ton, 

Mr. HALE. I only ask it for the benefit of 
Pennsylvania members. Let us ascertain which 
is the practical tariff man. I will pledge myself, 
if our candidate is nota tariff man, I will vote for 
Mr. Bococx. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I wish to ask 

Mr. HOUSTON. I hope order will be restored 
in the House. $ 

The CLERK. The Clerk will endeavor to 
preserve order. The Héduse will come to order. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I was saying these 
records are stubborn things, and often show what 

entlemen would much rather could not be shown. 
have remarked that when Mr. Banks was 
Speaker, we had the tariff of 1846, which was 
perfectly satisfactory, and would be perfectly satis- 
factory now, to the manufacturers of Pennsyl- 
vania. I said, also, that our best efforts have been 
exerted to have it restored. My colleague [Mr. 
CamPBELL] voted in favor of a bill reported by 
the Committee of Ways and Means which re- 
pealed the tariff of 1846. Yes, sir, he who now 
talks about protection, on that occasion voted in 
favor of the repeal of the salutary tariff of 1846 
and in favor of the report of the Committee of 
‘Ways and Means. 

But, Mr. Clerk, there is another point to which 
I desire to advert in passing. My colleague in- 
forms the House that that bill which was reported 
by the Committee of Ways and Means was a 
protective bill—a bill advantageous to the manu- 
facturers of the North. That is the position he 
assumes here. Let us then test my colleague’s 
candidate on that bill. Mr. Jons Srerman, his 
candidate for Speaker, voted against that report, 
and here is the record. 


question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. On what vote? On the final 
vote? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Yes, sir; on the final 
vote on the bill as it came from the Committee of 
Ways and Means. For that bill, my colleague 
himself voted. He says it was a protective bill; 
if that is truc, then Mr. Suerman voted against 
protection, because he voted against that bill. You 
say it was a good bill—a protective bill—a bill to 


foster and protect the interests of Pennsylvania in | 


coal and iron. You voted for it; Mr. SHERMAN 
voted against it. If you were right, Mr. Suner- 
MAN was wrong; if you were for protection, Mr. 
Srerman was opposed to protection. 

Mr. STANTON. Will the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania permit me a word right there? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Let me read the re- 
cord. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Suerman and myself 
voted against that bill, because it took the duty 
off wool, 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. That shows that it was 
not protective, and that my colleague is opposed 


to protection on wool, the great staple of the coun- |} 


ty where I live. I find from the record here, that 
Mr. Lewis D. Campbell moved the previous ques- 
tion, The previous question was seconded, and 
the main question was ordered, and put; to wit: 
“Shall the bill pass?” It was decided in the af- 


firmative—yeas 110, nays 84; my colleague [Mr. | 
CAMPBELL] voting in the affirmative, and Mr. | 


Joux Suerman voting in the negative. Now, sir, 
will my colleague say to this House that the Re- 
publican candidate for Speaker is in favor of pro- 
tection? If my colleague was, he wasnot. Ifmy 
colleague was opposed to protection, then, per- 
haps, Mr. Suerman was right, But then my col- 
league should not lecture me. I think Mr. Suer- 


MAN was right to vote against that bill, and that į 


my colleague was wrong. By that vote he helped 
to disturb the protective tariff of 1846; and per- 
manence in tariffs is more important than high 
duties, ; 

Mr. BOYCE. Mr. Clerk 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman from ; 


South Carolina permit me 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. 


league. I want to show how the gentleman’s 
candidate for Speaker protected Pennsylvania in- 
terests. 


i 3 On the passage of the | 
bill, Mr. Lewis D. Campbell moved the previous | 


I have another part į 
of the record to which I desire to refer my col- | 


When that tariff bill come up in this 


| tions. 


gress there was a large, vigilant, and powerful 


| bill to the House. 


House, on the report of the committee of confer- 
ence, the previous question was moved on it'by 
Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, and Mr. Jonn SHERMAN 
voted in favor of the previous question; thus pre- 
cluding the possibility of any amendment, or of a 
motion to refer the bill back to the committee for 
further consideration. Here is the Journal—page 
613. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Wil my colleague point 
out to me how a report of a committee of confer- 
ence can be amended? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. The question, then, 
was: “Shall the main question be put??’ and it 
was decided in the affirmative—yeas 129, nays 
58; Joun SHERMAN Voting in the affirmative. Mr. 
Suerman thus precluded the possibility of amend- 
ment, or of recommitment of the bill; and yet he 
is said by my colleague to be-the candidate of the 
tariff party in this House. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Clerk 

Mr. BOYCE. J decline to yicld any further. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I wish to ask my colleague 
a question. I have been pa in a wrong posi- 


ee 


tion by my colleague, and I ask the gentleman 
from South Carolina to indulge me for a mo- 
ment. 


Mr. BOYCE. Fora moment only. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Very well; I must first beg 
leave to refer my colleague to his Manual and to 
the practice of this House. Under the rules and 
the parliamentary law, can my colleague tell me 
how the report of a committee of conference of 
the two Houses, can be amended? 

The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Surraay] voted 
to sustain the previous question for the purpose 
of bringing the House to a vote on the bill. There 
could be no amendment to the report of a confer- 
ence committee, and my colleague certainly must 
know that fact. But, Mr. Clerk, the issue between | 
us is this: My colleague takes issuc with me on 
the fact that the bill reported from the Committee 
of Ways and Means to this House, was not a 
protective tariff bill, in all its essential features; 
but he calls the bill of 1846 a good protective tariff 
bill; and he tells the House that the great State 
which I, in part, represent did not require any 
modification of the bill of 1846; but was satisfied 
with thattarifflaw. Itel] my colleague that Penn- 
sylvania considered that bill a bill of abomina- 
It did more to destroy our business, im- 
poverish. our people, and extinguish the smoke 
of our furnaces, than any tariff bill ever enacted. 
Itwasa bill utterly detested by our people through- 
out the length and breadth of the State. 

Sir, when we came to the Thirty-Fourth Con- 


party anxious to repeal the duties on railroad 
iron. The iron men of our State, of Maryland, 
and of New Jersey, and other parts of the country 
were anxious to hold the little protection they 
had on iron under the bill of 1846. We would 
have increased the duties, but had no power to do 
so. We felt it necessary, to satisfy some other 
interests, to make concessions to manufacturers 
by putting in a free list those articles which did 
not, and could not come into competition with 
home industry or home manufacture. And we 
formed a bill which was essentially a protective | 
tariff bill, and more advantageous to our State, || 
than the bill of 1846, for the reason that it had a į 
larger free list of articles which we did not pro- | 
ducé, and which we could not produce under any | 
protection; and it therefore made it the more ne- | 
cessary to raise the duty on other articles that 
required protection. It did not touch coal or iron. || 
‘They remained where the bill of 1846 placed them. 

| 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Clerk—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I must object, Mr. Clerk. 
I will not be interrupted. Then we reported tha 
ocs not my colleague know i 
that the leading agriculturists and manufacturers |) 
of our State, and other States, were in the city of 
Washington, acting as an advisory committee for 
gentlemen interested on the subject of the tariff? | 
{I could name leading iron men and others from į 
our State, who were here at the request of our | 
committee to advise with us on that most material | 


which were regarded as being affected byit. There |: 
were some agricultural interests which we could © 


| wicked, abominable tarif of 1857! 


not unite on that bill. I remember’ that the ën- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Srawron,] and, I think, 
his colleague, | Mr. Saerman,] considered that the 
bill interfered with certain agricultural: interests 
of Ohio, and voted against it: But we -carried it 
by Republican votes in the House... : R wasybya 
month’s journey, a better bill than the abomin- 
able bill of 1846. it was-sent to the Senates -I 
have already informed the House how the Fiñante 
Committte in the-Sénatetore it to pieces, and re> 
duced the ad valorem duty on iron below twenty- 
four per cent.; but: the: conferénce committee 
afterwards got an. increased duty on iron: aboye- 
and beyond that reported by the Finance: Com- 
mittee of the Senate. -` J Pad 

Well, sir, that bill, altered by the Senate’ com- 
mittee, passed the Senate. It was sent’ dowh to 
this House, and the motion was made to 4ayit on 
the table. We wanted to defeat the Senate bill, 
but we were still anxious to save the Hotse bill. 
We were afraid the entire duty would. be taken 
from railroad iron if that bill was:defeated. “The 
free traders wanted to defeat the bill: for the pur- 
pose of introducing a bill taking the duty from 
railroad iron altogether. I remember the anxiety 
felt by myself and ‘colleagues when the motion 
was made to lay the bill on the table; and I will 
tell my collcague that I voted to keep itfrom going 
there, for the purpose of saving our State from.a 
greater destruction and a greater loss, and for thie. 
purpose of saving the House bill if possible: > 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the géntleman allow 
me to ask him a question? E 

Mr: CAMPBELL. Let me finish the history 
of this matter“first. © : 

Mr. HOUSTON. I want to contradict the gen- 
tleman’s statement, that it was the purpose, to ad 
mit railroad iron free of duty, or that any such 
bill was before the House. [Cries of ‘* Order 
“Order 177] 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The gentleman can have 
the floor after I have finished, and if I have mis- 
stated any fact, I will cheerfully listen to you and 
correct it. ; i 

Mr. Clerk, we saved the bill from going to‘the 
table, and appointed a committee of conference 
on it. The committee of conference succeeded in 
making a better bill than the bill the Senate commit- 
tee had reported. There were good men and true 
men, buti believe, mistaken men, who had been 
all theirlives friends ofa protective tariff, who voted 
for the report of that committee of conference in 
the belief that it would prevent the enactment ofa 
worse bill, But, sir, [could not vote forit. T could 
not consent that the duty on iron, the great staple 
of my State, should be reduced; and remember 
that, with my Republican and American friends 
from Pennsylvania, we struggled manfully to 
defeat the report of the committee of conference. 
How did the Democratic party vote upon that 
report? I refer gentlemen to the Congressional 
Globe for the third session of the Thirty-Fourth 
Congress, page 971, for the answer: Out of. the 
seventy-two nays, there were but two members 
of the Democratic party who voted against that 
These were 
Mr. Caruthers, of Missouri, and Mr. Packer, of 
Pennsylvania. Every other Democratic member 
of that House, without a single exception, voted 
for the tariff bill of 1857, which has destroyed 
the industry and manufactures of Pennsylvania. 
My Democratic colleague from the Philadelphia 
district (Mr. FLormncr] voted for that bill.” Out 
of those seventy-two nays, all but two.were Re- 
publicans and Americans; and I find-among the 
nays the name of the honorable gentleman from 


! Ohio, [Mr. Sxzrman,] who is to-day what he has 


always been,a friend to the protection of the great 
industrial interests of this Union, and against for- 
eign labor and capital. And why did my col- 
league [Mr. Frorence] shrink from giving: his 
final vote against that bill? And why does my 
other colleague [Mr. Monraomery] shrink from 
the examination of his candidate for Speaker'on 
this subject ? “Can he escape from this record 4- 
want the country to understand. that the Demoe- 
racy are the frec-trade party of the country; that 
it js that party who are responsible for passing 
the tariff of 1857, and that my colleague voted. for 
it. And now, I ask him if he will go. with me, 
and with the Cpposition members of this House, 
to assist in recovering the industry of the country, 
stricken down by the Democratic side of this 
House, and by the ther branch of Congress ? 
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Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Clerk 

Mr. CAMPBELL.. Let me say one word more. 
I want to say that Hon. Mr. Bococx, of Vir- 
ginia, and. Hon. Mr. Mituson, of Virginia, the 
two, candidates voted for for Speaker by the Dem- 
ocratic party of this House, with many others, 
both voted for the present tariff, as this record 
shows... Mr. Surxman voted against it. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I cannot understand 
the argument of my colleague. He informs us 
that he voted for the tariff reported by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and. Means, not because he did 
not know that it was destructive of the interests 
of Pennsylvania; not because it did not reduce 
the duties on iron; but because he feared that rail- 
road. iron should be placed on the free list. If 
there was a majority in favor of taking the duty 
off railad iron, how would the passage of that 
tariff, bill prevent it? If there were votes enough 
to place. iron on the free list, it could have been 
done on that bill. That was the time and place 
todo it. If my colleague dreaded that railroad 
iron should be placed on the free list, he should | 
have bitterly opposed the agitation of the tariff 

uestion. My colleague was a member of the 

ommittee of Ways and Means. That com- 
mittee,as I understand, were divided on the ques- 
tion of a tariff bill. My colleague’s vote would 
have prevented that bill from being reported, and 
would have kept the tariff question out of the 
House; yet he voted for that report. 

But my colleague uses harsh epithets to exhibit 
to us his utter detestation of the tariff act of 1846. 
Yet he voted for the report of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, which left the duties on all 
the articles in which Pennsylvania has a peculiar 
interest, precisely as they were under the tariff | 
act of 1846. That tariff he pronounces odious 
and abominable; yet he voted to continue all its 
provisions, so far as Pennsylvania was interested. 

ut Ido not intend to permit my colleague to | 
escape me so easily, Tintend to confront him | 
with Republican testimony, to show that he voted | 
for the tariff report of 1857, with a full knowledge 
that he would thereby reduce the tariff on iron 
and other Pennsylvania products. 1 intend to 
show thattariffmen—Republicans, too, who knew 
how injurious that measure would prove—went 
to him and remonstrated with him, and pointed 
out tohim the dangcrous consequences that would 
attend his vote; that those remonstrances were į 
disregarded; and that, with a full knowledge of 
what he did, he struck dawn the interest of the | 


State he represented. i h 


Tread from the Reports of Committees for the 
year 1857, volume 4, page 67. Mr. STANTON, of | 
Ohio, who is onc of the most influential and use- 
fal Republican members on this floor, speaking | 

> of the action of the Committee of Ways and j 
Means, on the tariff of 1857, there states: 

“I also went to Mr. Campnect, of Pennsylvania, the | 
Representative of the iron interests, on the Committee of | 
Ways and Means, and told him that it woutd be foolish to 
allow the bill to be reported; that if he opposed it with his 

influence, it could not be reported ; that he would thus be 
able to protect the iron interest, at the rate of thirty per 
cent., for two additional years. That, if he stood firm, it 
would take two years to strip Pennsylvania of her present 
protection; and that, as the President elect was from 
Pennsylvania, it would be but reasonable to inter that worse | 
terms would not be offered during his Administration than | 
those now about to be imposed.” 


Yes, sir, my colleague was remonstrated with. 
He was entreated to let the protection remain | 
upon the great staple of Pennsylvania. Here is | 
the testimony of Mr. Sranrox. It cannot, dare 
not be disputed. The folly, the madness of his 
action! His friend, Mr. Sranron, went to hin, 
and remonstrated with him against this reduetion 
of the tariff on the iron interests ef Pennsylvania. | 
Yet he stands herc, under these circumstances, to 
read lectures to me and to others about the vote 
we have cast for Speaker. Look at home, sir— 
look at home; and blush for your record on this 
tariff question. i 

The gentleman asks me why I shrink from the 
examination of my candidate for Speaker? Ido; 
not shrink. Mr. Bococx was, but is not now, 
the candidate of the Democratic party of this 
House. We voted for him, and we would vote 
for him again. We believe that he is as sound 
upon the tariff question as Mr. Suerman. But 
my colleague says we shrink from the examina- 
tion. Task him when it was that Mr. SHERMAN 
consented to answer any interrogatorics pro- 
pounded to him? If Mr. Sumraran ix ready to | 
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answer the questions that may be propounded to 
him from this side of the House, Mr. Bococx is 
ready to answer any questions propounded to 
him. Here, then, isan opportunity presented to 
allmy colle 
to the tariff interests of Pennsylvania upon my- 
sclfand my Democratic colleagues. Mr. Bocock 
is ready to answer all questions propounded to 
him whenever Mr. Suerman. will do the same. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. . Does the gentleman want 
an answer from me? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. The gentleman will 
excuse me. If Mr. Superman is ready to answer 
questions from this side of the House, Mr. Bococn. 
is ready to answer questions from that side. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Bococxis nota candidate. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. 


any question that may be propounded to him. I 
will say, further, that there has not been any gen- 
tleman voted for on this side of the House who 


will not do the same. Come now, I give my col- 


leagues the opportunity; they may select any can- 
didate from this side of the House, and he will 


answer any question, if Mr. Sazrman will an- 


swer. Mr. Saerman will not do it; my colleagues 
dare not accept my proposition. After this, I hope 
I will hear no more from my colleagues about 
shrinking from an examination. : 

And now, sir, | have done. This contest was 


not provoked by me. I have maintained a studied 


silence since the opening ofthe session, and I now 
regret the time which this debate has consumed. 
But when gentlemen call me to task, I will defend 
myself; and, if the debate has led to disclosures 
which may be rather unpleasant, my colleague 
must remember that the contest: was one which 
he provoked. Twas much surprised when my 
position was assailed; and I have not had time to 
scareh the records for all the convincing proofs 
which can be brought forward to show how the 
Republicans betrayed the interests of Pennsyl- 


vanja on this floorin 1857. I have shown enough, ! 
however, to convict my colleague and his candi- 
date for Speaker of complicity in the abominable | 


and destructive, legislation of that year. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. If the gentleman will per- 
mit, I desire to say a word in relation to a subject 
which he has introduced. The gentleman has 
referred to the report of a committee in which a 


vice of persons I may meet around the Capitol, | 
Lact for myself, upon my | 


or at Washington. 
own judgment, and for the hest interests of my 
constituents, 
railroad iron would now be duty free. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Standing as this state- 
ment does as the sworn testimony of the witness, 
Ihave nota partiele of doubt it is true. 
not swear to it if it were not truc; and he swears 
that the gentleman was willing to strike a blow at 
the interests of Pennsylvania, well knowing what 
he did when the blow was given. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. He was not a member of 


the House at all, of which faet my colleague seems | 


profoundly ignorant. 
Mr. COVODE. As the gentleman from South 


Carolina has beén kind enough to yield to my || 


colleagues, I trust that he will bear with me for a 
moment. 


Mr. FLORENCE. 


to say a word or two. 
Mr. BOYCE. Ithink I have been exceedingly 
amiable in yielding to gentlemen all around me. 
Mr. COVODE. Yes, sir; you ecrtainly have. 


I want to occupy the floor only for a few minutes, ; 


Mr. FLOR 
get the floor? 

The CLERK. By the consent of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I thought that the Clerk 
had recognized me. 

The CLERK. The Clerk has no control of 
the floor. The gentleman from South Carolina 
holds the floor, and he has yielded it for a short 
time to the gentleman’s colleague. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Then I hope that the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina will yield me a few 
minutes for reply to my colleague. 


ENCE. How docs my colleague 


ues to fasten the charge of dereliction |! 


Mr. Bocock is nota | 
candidate, but he will not shrink from answering ! 


If that advice had been followed, | 


He would |} 


. I think that I was recog- |) 
nized before my colleague. If Iwas, then I wish |: 


Mr. COVODE. Twish to address a few words 
to my colleague from the first district. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Iamnotin the confessional, 
and I decline to be further catechised. [Laughter.] 
i will speak for myself when I have an oppor 
tunity. In advance, I tell my colleague that I will 
answer no questions. [Renewed laughter.] 

Mr. COVODE. I want to call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that he was one of those who 
voted to cut down the tariff of 1846, whilst, on 
the contrary, every member of the Opposition 
from the State of Pennsylvania voted against that 
measure. ; 

Mr. FLORENCE. What measure does the 
| gentleman mean? Jashim to explain himself, 

Mr. COVODE. Now, I want to say a word to 
my other colleague. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Iask my colleague to ex- 
plain himself. 
| Mr. MONTGOMERY. I want to say a word 
| Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Mr. Clerk, is 
not every Pennsylvania furnace in full blast? 
(Laughter. 
| The CLERK. The Clerk cannot answer the 
: gentleman; but if desired will present the point 
i to the House. [Renewed laughter.] 
| Mr. COVODE. I want to say a word to my 
| colleague from the Washington district, [Mr. 
i; Monrcomery.] I will tell him, as well as the 
| gentleman from the first district, [Mr. FLonence,} 
| that during the last session they struggled with 


j 


the Republican party in this House. Through- 
| out that session, sir, every Representative, of 
whatever party, from Pennsylvania, stood firm 
! for the defeat of. the Treasury note bill—the bib 
|| which immediately preceded the tariff bill. Each 
| of my colleagues understood that there was ne 
way to get a tariff bill through Congress but by a 
defeat of the Treasury note bill; and each of the 
Democratic Representatives upon this floor, from 
Pennsylvania, voted steadily with us of this side 
for the defeat of that Treasury note bill, The 
only difference between the gentleman from the 
Washington district and myself was this: while 
he voted with us up to the last night of the ses- 
; sion, during which the final struggle took place, 
then the gentleman and two others of my col- 
eagucs from Pennsylvanja were absent. T re- 
i, mained at my post. 
| There is another matter, Mr, Clerk, in refer- 
i ence to the gentleman from the first district on 
vhich 1 desire to say a word. Notwithstanding 
he stood with us during the whole struggle pré- 
viously when Mr. Phillips, of Pennsylvania, who 
was a member of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, became almost a leader in that contest, 
yet, sir, my colleague, the gentleman from the 
st district, [Mr. I'Lornyce,] absented himself 
from the House upon the final vote. Yes, sir. 
ree of the Representatives from Pennsylva- 
| nia, who had pledged themselves to stand ky us to 
the last, were found among the missing when the 
pinch came. [Langhter.] 
| Mr. FLORENCE. I make no pledges to stand 
| by anybody but myself, the Constitution, and the 
| laws. [Laughter } 
i 


Mr. COVODE. One of the members from 


| 

| 
i| we are going to die with you on this question, 
‘| (Laughter. } 
i Mr. Clerk, let me show you how they died. 

; They stood with us until the Treasury note bill 

; was defeated. The Secretary of the Treasury 
| came in and he went round talking to them. I 
| saw him do it. When the name of one of my 
| colleagues was called, upon the motion that the 
| motion to reconsider be laid upon the table, he 
voted in the negative and in favor of the resur- 
rection of that Treasury note bill. I went over to 
my colleague, and said I, “ Doctor’? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Let me ask the gen- 
tleman a question? 
Mr. COVODE. Ihave the floor. Said I,“ Doc- 

i tor?” And, sir, the doctor looked up. ‘* Dead!”’ 
! said 1; and the doctor looked down. |Great laugh- 
| ter.} Yes, sir, three of the Representatives from 
| Pennsylvania were among the missing. They ab- 
sented themselves from the House after they had 
| 
| 
| 
! 


stood steadily with us during the struggle previ- 
| ously. Thrée more stood firmly with us. The re- 
mainder of them, strange as if may appear, after 


1859. 


having voted against the Treasury note bill up to 
the last night of the session, after the Secretary of 
the Treasury had talked to them in our presence, 
voted to reopen the question, and the Treasury 
note bill passed and we got no tariff. [Cries of 
“Good !” from the Republican benches.] 

Mr. FLORENCE. Will my colleague yield 
to me? : 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I wanttoask my col- 
league if he says that the Secretary of-the Treas- 
ury talked to me? ` He never had a conversation 
with me in this Hall in his life. 

Mr. COVODE. The gentleman did not come in 
the last nizhtatall. [Laughter.] The gentleman 
was one of the absentees. ` 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Then the gentleman 
does not include, me among those to whom the 
Secreiary of the Treasury talked? 

Mr. COVODE. I have said that upon that 
oecasion you were one of the absentees. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I say, sir, that I was 
in the House on that night; but that, for a matter 
of fifteen minutes, I went out to get something to 
eat. (Great laughter.] I will say further, that 
the gentleman was to have sent me word, and that 
he did not do it. [Renewed laughter.] 

Mr. COVODE, The gentleman was absent 
during most of the night, and next morning he 


. was kind enough to tell me that if he thought the | 
thing was coming on the way it did, he would have | 


been here. {Great laughter 

Mr. FLORENCE. Mr. Clerk, my colleague 
from the Schuylkill district, [Mr. CAmrBELL,] 
who expatiated so learnedly and curiously and 
eloquently, referred. to the fact that the Republi- 
can members from Pennsylvania voted against 
this act of 1857. Now, who docs he speak for? 
For, if I understand my colleague from the Dau- 
phin district, (Mr, Kinrincrr,} he does not rec- 


ognize association with any such party, but de- | 


clares himself to belong to the People’s party. 
Now, I ask my colleague from the Schuylkill dis- 
trict if heis a member of the Republican party or 
not? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir; entirely and alto- 
gether—an American Republican. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Now, I want to know how 
many more Republicans there are from Pennsyl- 
vania belonging to that destructive, sectional or- 
ganization ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. We do not recognize any 
sectional organization—— 

Mr. FLORENCE. My colleague from the Dau- 
phin district [Mr. KaLLiNGER] said truly that there 
is no distinctive Republican organization in Penn- 


sylvania; and I thank God there is not. I think | 


it redeems the soil of Pennsylvania from the asper- 
sions which might well be cast upon it if there 
were a distinctive Republican organization. No, 
sir, they are whittled down to the little end of 
nothing, and there is nothing left of them; and if 
they did not sail under false colors—the People’s 
party—acknowledging allegiance to the Republi- 
can party, they would be nowhere, just exactly. 
So much for that. 

My friend talks about free trade, and he does 


it with a malicious sneer that really makes one | 
almost shrink down into his seat.. Free traders ! | 
What does he mean? Lask him whether the dis- | 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bo- | 
cocK,] whom Í supported cheerfully, and with all ; 
my heart, for Speaker, is a free trader, as he un- | 


derstands it, or in favor of direct taxation? Be- 
cause I tel him, if he says so, that he does not 
speak truthfully. Heisnota free traders he voted 
for the tariff act of 1857, if I understand his posi- 
tion, proving conclusively that he was in favor of 
a tariff, and a revenue tariff, with that incidental 
protection which a revenue tariff gives to the dif- 
ferent interests of the country. My colleagué 
says that the candidate he supports is a protective- 
tariff man; and he says that he will answer ques 
tions. Why, sir, he isa dumb candidate. He is 


3 : . i 
dumb as a lamb before his shearers, and ‘‘ open- | 


33 


eth not his mouth.” He sits here all the while, 
but does not reply to a single call, or even respond 
to his name when it is called; and he mightas well 
be outside of the House, for all practical pur- 
poses, until the election of a Speaker. 


The other day, however, the gentleman did refer | 


us to his record for an answer to our questions; 
and he took the ground—and I think it a very 
proper one—that it wasa degrec of impertinence, 
which ought not te be allowed in this House, to 


be continually asking«a gentleman questions. The 
gentleman stands upon his record here. That is 
what I stand upon. When I go home, I refer to 
it, and my constituents have been pretty good in 
sending me back upon that record; and that is the 
reason why I told the gentleman over the way, in 
advance, that Iam not in the confessional here 
to answer any questions which he may propound; 
for Ido not agree with him in a singlé opinion, 
and God forbid that I should. - [haughter ] 
Now, sir, my friend from- the Schuylkill dis- 


i trict [Mr. CamrgeeLL] was not in ‘the last Con- 


gress; but my friend from the Westmoreland 
district (Mr. Covopr] has referred to the fact that 
we of Pennsylvania stood as a unit for what was 
understood to be the interests-of Pennsylvania. 
We did, and | stood with that gentleman. Esprit 
de corps, says a gentleman near me. A glorious 
band they must have been, to receive the com- 
mendation and support of my intense friend from 
the Westmoreland district, [Mr. Covope,] and 
a very clever gentleman he is, by the way, [laugh- 
ter,] but thatisin parentheses. We did stand up 
for what we understood to be the interests of 
Pennsylvania. I supposed I was representing 
the views of my people, and they gave me evi- 
dence that I was, in sending me back to this 
House. 

But the gentleman from the Westmoreland dis- 
trict says I deserted the interests of Pennsylvania 
on the morning of the last day of Congress. If 
it was desertion to vote to keep the wheels of the 


i Government in motion, I did desert; but I have 


not been adjudged a deserter by my constituents 
yet, for that act. Ihave in my district a large 
class of people who depend upon the procecds of 
their labor for their support. I knew very well 
that if the wheels of Government stopped they 
could not get anything to put into their mouths, 
and I thought it very much better that the public 
creditors should be fed, and that they should be 
paid, than that we should stop the wheels of 
Government upon the idle idea that the gentleman 
entertained, that in three hours and a half a bill 
could be matured and passed through both Houses, 
to change the tariff act of 1857. 

Mr. COVODE. I want to ask the gentleman 
from the first district of Pennsylvania whether 
stopping the iron works of Pennsylvania, and 
closing the coal mines, did not throw more men 
out of employment than would have been thrown 
out by the stopping of the Philadelphia navy- 

ard? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FLORENCE. I did not refer to the navy- 
yard. The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Suer- 
MAN,] made a g 
navy-yard. I did not speak of the navy-yard. 
That is a specter that haunts these gentlemen 
every time when I appear. [Laughter.] I repre- 
sent a people who work in the navy-yard. Irep- 
resent a people who necd defenders here, and 
whenever my voice can be raised for them here in 
defense of their just rights and privileges, it will 
always be raised for them, as it is raised for the 
proper observance of all laws, and in defense of 
the equality and rights of the people of all the 
States of the Union. The same principle governs 
me in that, that governs me in my course as a 
member of this House in my votes upon this 
floor. 

Mr. COVODE. I would ask my colleague 
whether he represents here a majority of his con- 
stituents or only a plurality? 

Mr. FLORENCE. Well, I presume I do. I 
take it for granted I do. There wasa little diver- 
sion in my districtat the last election, but that did 


notinterfere with me; it interfered with the other’ 


men. [Laughter.] I tell the gentleman, if he 


asks me, that upon the great question that is pre- | 


sented to us in this contest, the question of the 
maintenance of the equality and rights of the 
people of all the States, in the enjoyment in com- 


mon of the common property of the Union, I do | 


represent nine tenths of my constituents; and I 
say, furthermore, to my friends from the South, 
that I believe the public heart ofthe North is sound 
upon that question. [Laughter from the Repub- 
lcan side.] And Iam ready, when a candidate 
is presented, to raise my humble and feeble voice 
in advocacy of that doctrine. I trust the issue will 
be presented by the nomination of the distinguished 
standard bearer of the ‘ irrepressible-conflict’’ 
doctrine. Letus have a fight.. We will fight it out 


retty strong effort to stop the | 
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H and we will drive -him back inte oblivion, or Tam t 


more mistaken than I ever wasin my life. 
ter. ; : = ; 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. I want-to-get thë at- 
tention of my colleagues: from Pennsylvania to 
another record, ` These records are unfortunate 
things for their candidate for Speaker.” My col: 
leagues call me to task because I do notvote: for 
Mr. Suerman. I said that Mr. SHERMAN piet 
ferred the tariff of 1857:to the tariff of 1846.1 
intend to prove that fact. Mt. SHerman shakes 
his head. het we SE 
Atthe last session, Mr. Hughes, of Indiana; 
moved to suspend the rules, in order-to. introduce 
the following bill: Pa uian Ahan E 
“& Be it enacted, That the act of Congress, approved March 
3, 1857, entitled, ‘An act reducing the duties on imports, and 
for other purposes,’ be, and the same is hereby, repealed; and 
the act of Congress, approved July 30, 1846, entitled,: ‘An 
act reducing the duties on imports, and for other‘purposés,’ 
be, and the sameis hereby, revived, reénacted, and put Dito 
force.” 2 
On the motion to suspend the rules the yeas'and 
nays were taken. On page 1364 of the Congres: 
sional Globe, for 1859, will.be found the yeas‘and 
nays; and among the nays will be found the hame 
of Jonn Suerman. He voted against suspend- 
ing the rules to revive the tariff of 1846 and repeal 
the tariff of 1857. There is the record, > > 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. CLEMENS. I desire to make a personal - 
explanation. T notice by the report in the Gldbe 
on the vote taken for Speaker yesterday, that the 
fact was not noticed that I was paired with. the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Asuury.]: I desire to 
say now, to the House and to my constituents, 
that on every vote that has been taken for Speaker 
on which my name is not recorded, I have been 
paired with the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. AsH- 
Luy,] who has had the magnanimity and kindness 
to comply with my wish. And when I state the 
reason why-he has indulged me on every appli- 
cation, as a matter of personal courtesy to me, I 
am sure none of his constituents or associates on 
this floor will object to the act. In every case 
where I have paired and where, consequently, my 
vote is not recorded, my attendance has been te- 
cessary on a sick wife who has ‘been under ‘the 
charge of aphysician from the commencement of 
the session to the present time. I was called off 
yesterday to attend upon her, and the gentleman 
from Ohio paired with me. R. 

I desire to say further, inasmuch as I under- 
stand that some complaints have been madé in his 
district, that Mr. Asuuxy has voted here persist- 
ently, from the first day, for Mr. Suerman, and 
that his pair with me did not affect the result, be- 
cause, although not very well myself, I could have 
been present here in case of actual necessity, But 
since the gentleman from Ohio was kind enough 
to oblige me, I trust that none of his constituents 
or of his Republican associates will make it a 
matter of complaint, that he has so far indulged 
me under the circumstances. i 

I make this explanation, not only as a matter 
of justice to myself, but as a matter of justice to 
the gentleman from Ohio, to whom I am very glad 
to acknowledge my obligations, trusting that 
hereafter I may have no occasion to call on him 
or any other gentleman on the other side. 

Mr. BOYCE resumed the floor. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I think the temper 
of the House is such that it would rather proceed 
now to ballot for Speaker than listen to the ře- 
mainder of the gentleman’s speech, which we can 
hear more profitably in the morning. | If, there- 
fore, the gentleman from South Carolina will give 
way, I will move to proceed to a ballot. 

Mr. BOYCE. I yield for that purpose. Lam 
willing to do anything that the House thinks 

roper. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I move acall of the House. 

Mr. STANTON. If the House will hear me 
for a single moment, I desire to submit a sugges- 
tion in connection with voting. We have been 
balloting here now for four weeks; and I think it 


! perfectly clear that’ additional balloting, in the 


present condition of things, can amount to noth- 
ing. It must be perfectly apparent to every gen~ 
tleman that this House can. never be organized 
except under the plurality rule: There are some 
gentlemen who hold in iheir hands ‘the balance 
of power. They know what they intend to do 
when they are brought to. vote for a Speaker 
under, the plurality rule. “Iocan see no reason 
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why they cannot do it now. If they intend to vote 
against the candidate of the Republican party, 
let them do it. If they intend to vote for hin, let 
them do it. If they intend to throw away their 
votes under the plurality rule, I can see no reason 
why they do not retire from the Hall, and permit 
the majority of a smaller number to elect.. That, 
however, is their. business. Now, what I was 
about to suggest is this: whether the House will 
not consent that a vote may be taken on the reso- 
lution to elect by a plurality, fixing the day on 
which the vote is to be taken, under that rule, at 
any time that will suit the convenience of gentle- 
men, and when they can have all their strength 
present. 

Several Democratic Mempers expressed dis- 
sent. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I take it for granted that 
none of us want to sit here on Monday, which is 
universally observed as a holiday. None of us 
have had’a single day this session to attend to 
our private business, or to attend to business at 
the Pepartmente. Now, I propose that, by gen- 
eral consent, and without taking the yeas and 
nays, we agree to adjourn till Tuesday morning. 
This will give us two or three days to reflect 
seriously and to deliberate. - 

Mr. STANTON. I apprehend that there is 
no objection in the world to adjourn from to- 
morrow till Tuesday. I do not know that there 
is to adjourn from to-day. 

Mr. WINSLOW. As I said, we have not had 
a single day this session to attend to our private 
business, or business at the Departments; and, 

erhaps, if we had to-morrow and Sunday and 
onday to deliberate, we might come to some 
conclusion. 

Mr. STANTON. Ihave no objection in the 
world to the gentleman submitting a motion to 
adjourn till Tuesday. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Before the gentle- 
man submits his motion, let me make a remark. 
The gentleman from Ohio makes a suggestion. I 
have nothing to say about the plurality rule. But 
I give notice to the House that, after to-day, I 
will move that a vote be taken upon my resolu- 
tion, and force that vote, if I have the power under 
yarliamentary law to enforce it. "Chat resolution 

as prey of the plurality resolution, unless the 
resolution of the gentleman from Pennsylvania to 
correct the Journal shall take precedence. If he 
insists upon that resolution, let him doit. But, 
sir, 1 shall press the vote from this day forward, 
upon my resolution, before there is another ballot | 
for Speaker. We cannot say who ought to be |; 
Speaker; but we can say who ought not to he 


Speaker: I do not want to interfere. If itis the 
pleasure of the House to adjourn to Tuesday, let |; 
it be go. There are some gentlemen absent from |! 


the Efall on both sides, as I understand. ido not i| 
want to press the matter against the wish of my |; 
friends; but I desire a vote on my resolution be- 
fore there is a vote for Speaker. It ought to be 
taken; and,so far as Lam concerned, I repeat that + 
I will press it. 

Mr. WINSLOW. It is very evident that we |) 
shall not arrive aèany agreement to-day in refer- | 
ence to this matter. ‘I desire to say,in reference |} 
to the motion which I make to adjourn over, that || 
the Clerk of the ELouse has been very sick during 
the past week. He has had chills, Í understand, 
every day. Jam informed that such is the con- 
dition of almost all the officers of the House that 
they absolutely need some rest and quiet. Ithere- |) 
fore submit the motion, that when the House ad- || 
journs to-day, it adjourn to meet on Tuesday | 
next. | 

Mr. HICKMAN. I wish to saya single word i| 
in reply to the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. |/ 
Crarx.] Iam perfectly willing to reach the res- |! 
olution that he has offered, in the right way; but, 
as I believe there are several motions now pend- 
ing before the House which have precedence of 
his, upon one of which I have been very anxious, 
for a long time past, to reach a vote, I wish to 
say to him that I am unwilling a vote should be 
taken on his resolution until it shall he reached | 
in its proper order. Ihave had pending for the į 
last two weeks a privileged question of the highest | 
order—a correction of the J ournal; and as it has 
been determined here that all questions, no matter 
of what character they may be, are open to in- 
terminable debate; as there is nothing to prevent } 
any gentleman from speaking here for the same |! 


length of time it took to deluge the world—forty 
days and forty nights—and as a vote can only be 
reached when the House determines it shall be 
reached, I wish, before the resolution of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri shall be subjected to a vote 
of the House, that I may have the Journal cor- 
rected, or at least that it shall be decided that it 
needs no correction. ` 

If it shall so be decided, then I- propose to have 
a vote upon my question of order, which arises 
upon my submission of the plurality resolution, 
that that plurality resolution has precedence and 
priority of his resolution. If it shall be decided 
that the resolution which I had the privilege of 
offering had not priority over his, as I supposed 
it to have; and if that be determined by a nega- 
tive vote, then we come down directly to the sub- 


stitute proposed by the gentleman from North | 


Carolina, [Mr. Girmer,] and if that shall be de- 
cided in the negative, then we reach by regular 
and proper steps the resolution of the gentleman 
from Missourt. 

Now, I am perfectly satisfied myself—and in- 
deed I think all the members of this body are— 
that no election for Speaker can be had here by 
a majority vote. Then the question comes up 
whether we shall determine to fillibuster through 
the time of this session. Shall we determine to 
go on till next spring without our action resulting 
in organization? I, myself, have a choice as to the 
individual who should preside over the delibera- 
tions of this body; butif I were satisfied that those 
to whom I at this moment stand opposed had a 
majority or a plurality here, I should still vote for 
the plurality resolution, because { think it is 
needful to the interests of the country that this 
House should be organized. We have stood here 


long enough upon principle. We have defined. 


our positions before the country; or, if any of us 
have failed up to this time to do so, I think the 
country has patience enough to wait a little while 
longer. 

Now, I am perfectly satisfied that these ballot- 
ings through which we are going every day are 
mere thatters of form. Every man here under- 
stands them to be matters of form. We have re- 
solved that we will not be organized, because we 
have resolved that the plurality resolution shall 
not be introduced. Ft must be determined sooner 
or later. Lam anxious, myself, to vote upon prop- 
ositions which are brought before this body. I 
will interpose no motions for delay. Mine was 
not inlerided at all to interfere with the resolution 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri. I will 
take my responsibility in my vote on that, as on 
all other questions. 

What I ask at this time is to state this matter 
distinetly—that I go for an organization of this 
House; and as it cannot be effected by a majority 


vote, I go for pressing the plurality rule, And I i! 


wish it now to be distinetly understood that I in- 


i! sist on that at all times; and those who speak are 


interfering with my resolution. 


Mr. WINSLOW. My friend from Pennsyl- | 
If that | 


vania wishes a vote on his point of order. 
is decided in his favor, what docs he next pro- 
ose ? 


Mr. HICKMAN. I wish firsta vote upon my 


| privileged question. 


Mr. WINSLOW. Suppose that is determined 
affirmatively in your favor, what is the next 
step ? 

Mr. HICKMAN. 
the question of order. 

Mr. WINSLOW. What is that? 

Mr. HICKMAN. That the plurality resolu- 
tion has precedence over the other resolutions. 

Mr. WINSLOW. 


Then J want a vote upon 


plurality resolution ? 


Mr. HICKMAN. That brings us up to the | 


plurality resolution. 


Mr. WINSLOW. 


Ji is no use to talk about 


| what cannot be done. I assure my friend from | 
Pennsylvania that he cannot get a vote on the i 


plurality resolution until we have a vote on the 

resolution of the gentleman from Missouri. 
Now, to show that I am disposed to do every- 

thing towards an organization of the House, I 


| will make a proposition. I believe I introduced, 
some days ago, a resolution to adjourn this House 
till the 5th of January; and every day since the | 


Clerk has announced that to be the’ question for 
discussion. Now, I will withdraw that motion, 


Batif that were decided in į 
the affirmative, it would bring us at once to the 


if my friend from Pennsylvania will withdraw his 
poing of order, and let us vote directly on the reso- 
ution of the gentleman from Missouri, and then 
he may. present his plurality resolution. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I will respond to that offer 
in a becoming spirit; and to show that I have no 
disposition for delay, I will agree to withdraw 
everything that stands on the Journal or before 
the House, subsequent to the resolution of the 
gentleman from Missouri; and I will agree, so far 
as I am concerned, to take a straight, square vote 
on that resolution, and on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina, provided 
that the other side of the House will agree to 
allow these votes to be taken without discussion, 
and that immediately thereafter they will take a 
square vote on the plurality resolution. 

Mr. WINSLOW. As to the latter part of the 
gentleman’s proposition, I am not authorized to 
accept it; and indeed, personally, I could not ac- 
cede to it. : 

Mr. HICKMAN. Then, sir, I desire to say 
this very distinctly and very positively, that, when 
I offered my plurality resolution; when I raised 
| the question of order upon its reception; and when 
| I made my motion to correct the Journal, I did 
so in good faith, believing that I had a proper 
| foundation upon which to rest them. And, so 
f far as my action is concerned, I never will allow . 
i| a vote tq be taken upon the resolution of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, (Mr. Ciark,] or upon the 
substitute of the gentleman from North Carolina, 
[Mr. Gitmen,] until votes shall be first taken upon 
;: my propositions. 

i Mr. WINSLOW. Gentlemen know that I have 
at no time during the session unnecessarily occu- 

| pied the attention of members; nor will I now do 

so. For what I have done, and the position I 

have taken, I am before the country, and willing 

|| to take my share of responsibility. But, sir, let 

i| that pass. R 

li Mr. Clerk, I hold it to be undoubted, in a par- 

|| Hamentary as well as in a practical sense, that a!l 

| legislative assemblies, in their primary condition, 

[i 

{ 

1 

i 

i 


| are to be divided into two great parties, those who 
i| are in favor and those who are opposed to the in- 
| cumbentadministration of Government. So itis 
il in England, and so it should be here if itis notso 
‘now. We want an organization of the House of 
Representatives. That organization is, then, to 
be effected by those wha support this Government 
or those who oppose it. What is the controlling 
fact? The members who are opposed to the pres- 
ent administration of the Government number a 
clear majority of forty-six votes. If, therefore, 
they cannot unite upon some common man, in 
order to seat him in the Speaker’s chair, upon 
: what principle of justice or fairness can they ex- 
i pect us, who support the Government, to come to 
! their aid? Gentlemen upon all sides will bear me 
"witness that I have endeavored earnestly and in 
i| good faith, so far as it was within my power, con- 
sistently with my principles of right, to secure an 
organization of this House. In order to effect an 
organization, I have ep ae my party prejudices 
| and instincts, and voted for an American. Iam 
| willing to vote fora gentleman of the anti-Lecomp- 
ton party. Lam willing, sir, to vote for anybody 
| outside of the Republican party. Who, in fair- 
| ness, can ask moreat my hands? Can the Repub- 
|: Lean party la me to vote with them, and help 
| organize the House by the election of one of them 
as Speaker? Certainly not; nor can any such 
thing be asked or expected from the national and 
conservative men of this side. 

There is no carthly chance for a vote upon the 
plurality rule this year. Why, sir, before its 
adoption can be decided it must be debated, and 
up to this moment not one word has been uttered 
on the subject. I appeal, therefore, to the House, 
for our own sakes, for the sake, sir, of the officers 
of the House, I appeal as a personal favor to you, 
Mr. Clerk, that my motion be adopted, and that 
the House adjourn over from this day until Tues- 
day next. 

i Mr. HICKMAN. Mr. Clerk, I wish to say 
! but a single word, and it is this: when we reach 
| the plurality rule there will doubtless be some- 
| thing to be said upon both sides. Sufficient for 
ithe day is the evil thereof. I am equally im- 
pressed, with the honorable gentleman from North 
Carolina, that no good can result from any vote 
| taken at this time; that it will be a mere matter of 
li form; and, as I understand the Clerk of the House 
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is indisposed-and will not be able to stand further 
fatigue to-day, I am willing to go with the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina for an adjournment 
of the House now and for an adjournment over 
from this day until Tuesday next. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Before the ques- 
tion is taken upon the adjournment, I wish to say 
a word or two. 

Mr. Clerk, when I stated that I would press a 
vote upon my resolution I did not mean to be un- 
derstood that I desired the plurality rule to obtain. 
I deprecate the movement for the adoption of the 
plurality rule. I do not suppose, sir, that there is 
a member upon this floor outside of the Republi- 
can party who would vote for that rule, my- 
self consider any gentleman who would vote for 
the plurality rule in the present condition of the 
House, as responsible for the clection of a Repub- 
lican Speaker as if he directly voted for one, and 


more so, sir; my purpose, sir, is to get an cxpres- | 


sion of the House as to the fitness of a Repub- 
lican to be Speaker of this House. The coun- 
try expects us to decide upon the fitness of the 
Republican candidate to be Speaker of this House. 
That is the question we have debated, and that is 
the question the country wants decided. The 
motion of the gentleman from Rennsylvania, [Mr. 


Hickman,] for the correction of the Journal, 1} 


regarded at the time as out of place, and an expe- 
dient to evade a vote upon my resolution. The 
substitute offered by. the gentleman from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Giumer,] I looked upon in the 
same manner, Sir, my resolution isa plain one. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I wish to say that my res- 
olution was offered for no such purpose as that 
stated by the gentleman from Missouri. Iam 
perfectly willing at all times that that gentleman’s 
resolution shall be reached; but, sir, it must be 
reached regularly. My resolution was offered in 
good faith, and for a specific purpose. 

Mr. CLARK, of D eaaa: 1 understood the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to make thatavowal 
when he was first upon the floor. Those who 
want to mect the question of my resolution fairly 
on both sides of the House, have nothing tu do 
but to face the music, and vote “ay” or “no” 
upon it. If itis carried, then there is an expres- 
sion of the House as to the fitness of a certain 
pape for Speaker. After the question has 

een decided upon my resolution, the question 
may come up on the plurality rule. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I think that what the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania and the gentleman from 
Missouri arc talking about, is the subject of future 
negotiation. I belicve I have the floor. If Lhave, 
I decline to yield further. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I wish to make one 
remark more, and I am done. 

Mr. GILMER. I wish to make a word of cx- 
planation. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I shall vote against 
the plurality rule; and first, and before all things, 
I insist upon a vote upon my resolution. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I want a vote upon my 
motion that, when the House adjourns, it adjourn 
to mect on Tuesday next. . 

Mr. BUFFINTON demanded the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois, demanded 
tellers on the yeas and nays. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. W ASHBURN, 
of Maine, and Peyron were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 44, noes 15. 

So (one fifth voting in favor thereof) the yeas 
and nays were ordered, 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. A call of the 
yeas and nays will answer just as well as a call 
of the House. We may as well have the yeas 
and nays upon this question as upon any other, 
and then we can take a vote for Speaker. [Cries 
of “ Call the roll!’’] 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I desire to offer a res- 
olution, and I ask that it may be read for infor- 
mation. 

The CLERK. A resolution is not in order 
while the House is dividing upon the pending 
question. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. 
unanimous consent. 
` the Republican benches.]} 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 106, nays 105; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Green Adams, Adrain, Thomas L. An- 


Tt can be read by 


{Cries of ‘Object!’ from j 


= 


| nett, Gartrell, Hall, Hamilton, Hardeman, J. Morrison Har 


| corded. 


| proceed to a vote for Speaker. 


| held in Aurora, Indiana, sympathizing with Brown.” 


Í that purpose, if the gentleman will give me the 


derson, William C. Anderson; Ashimot?, Avery, Barksdale, | 


Barreti, Bocock, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, 
Branch, Briggs, Bristow, Burch, Barnett, Clemens, Clop- 
ton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Corwin, Crawford, 
Davidson, H. Winter Davis, Jobn G. Davis, Reuben Davis, 
De Jarmette, Edmundson, English, Florence, Fouke, Gar- 


tis, John T. Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hickman, Hill, Hind- 
man, Holman, Houston, Hughes, Jackson, Jones, Keitt, 
Kunkel, Lamar, Larrabee, James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, 
Love, Mallory, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, May- 
nard, McClernand, McQueen, MeRac, Miles, Millson, Mil- 
ward, Montgomery, Laban ‘T. Moore, Sydenham Moore, 
Edward Joy Morris, Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Niblack, 
Noell, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, 
James C. Robinson, Ruffin, Scott, Scranton, Sickles, 
Simms, Singleton, William Smith, William N. H. Smith, 
Stanton, James A. Stewart, Stokes, Stout, Stratton, Tay- |] 
lor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Vance, Webster, 
Whiteley, Winslow, and Wright—106. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, Allen, Alley, 
Ashley, Babbitt, Bealc, Bingham, Blair, Blake; Bonham, 
Brayton, Buffiinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, But- 
terfield, Campbell, Carey, Case, John B. Clark, Colfax, 
Conkling, Cox, Burton Craige, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, 
Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Etheridge, 
Farnsworth, Ferry, Foster, Frank, French, Gilmer, Gooch, 
Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Haskin, Helmick, Hoard, 
Howard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. 
Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, De 
WittC. Leach, Lee, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, 
McKnight, McPherson, Morrill, Morse, Olin, Palmer, Pen- 
dieton, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, 
Rice, Riggs, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Sher- 
man, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, William Stewart, Tap- 
pan, Thayer, ‘Nheaker, Tompkins, ‘Train, Trimbic, Van- 
dever, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, 
Ellibu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, 
Windom, and Woodruff—105. 

So Mr. Winsiow’s motion was agrecd to. 

During the call— 

Mr. BONHAM said: I would vote cheerfully 
for a motion to adjourn until Tuesday week, but 
I vote “ No,” upon this question. 

Mr. FLORENCE stated that Mr. Verres had 
paired off with Mr. Dfick. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Missouri, stated that 
Mr. Woopson had paired off with Mr. Moor- 
MEAD. T F 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri, stated that he had 
paired off with Mr. Srevens, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE, of Ajabama, stated that Mr. 
Curry, being ill, had paired off with Mr, Fenton. 

Mr. PEYTON moved that the reading of the 
names be dispensed with, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The result was then announced as above re- 


Mr. WILSON. I move that the House now 

The CLERK. The pending question is upon 
the motion of the gentleman from Virginia that 
there be a call of the House. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I move that the House do į 
now adjourn. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My attention has been called 
to a telegraphic report of the proceedings of this 
House, of the 20th instant, which does great in- 
justice to a portion of my constituents. ‘The par- 
agraph is as follows: | 

«Mr. Locax read an account of a Republican mecting 


I desire to state that the city of Aurora—one of | 
the flourishing cities of Indiana—is a city loyal to | 
the Constitution and to the laws of the land, and 


that no such mecting was held there. The citi- 
zens of that place are not willing to rest under the 
imputation, for a moment, of having sympathized 
with men who disturb the peace of the country. 
Mr. McKNIGHT. I rise to make a personal 
explanation, and I ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina to withdraw his motion for that purpose. 
Mr. WINSLOW. I withdraw my motion for į 


floor after he fiuishes his remarks. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. Certainly. Idesire to say, 
that in the report of the colloquy which oceurred 
between the gentleman who occupied the floor 
yesterday [Mr. Pryor] and myself, I observe the 
following paragraph: 

«Mr. Pryor. I cannot allow the gentleman, under a 
false, hypocritical pretense, to inject a flagitious speech 
into mine.” l 

I desire to say, that when I took my scat I did 
not hear that language on the part of the gentle- 
man from Virginia, though probably he used it, 
as the reporters have got it. I merely wish to 
state, that I cannot understand what foundation | 
the gentleman had for any guch allegation or such 
language. I certainly understood him to yield 


me the floor to make an inquiry,‘or’a séries of 
inquiries. As Toccupied the floor by the courtesy 
of the gentleman from Virginia, if Uhad, at any 
time during my-statement, understood that -he 
wished to ‘reclaim the floor, I would, doubt 
have felt. bound to yield it. “But, owing to. 
noise and tumult on that-side of the House, y 
gentlemen calling to order, I did not hear the gen- 
tleman from Virginia asking me to yield:the floor. 
If I had heard him, I would undoubtedly. have 
felt bound to “yield the floor, as L occupied: it by 
his courtesy. ` Sr E 

Mr. PRÝOR. The. matter is just ‘this: Tin- 
tended to field the floor’ to the: gentleman from 
Pennsylvania for a specific purpose; and when he 
went.on,in violation, as I conceived, of that agree- 
ment and understanding, to make a speech obnox- 
ious to the line of my argument, and to the object 
of my speech, I considered it as done in bad faith, 
Hence I employed the language which appears to 
be offensive to him. He explains now, that he 
did not hear me arresting him in that course.of 
argument; and with that explanation, without an- 
other word, I withdraw the remark ` [‘*That’s | 
right!” “That's good!” from the Democratic 
benches. ] f 
„Mr. McKNIGHT, That is quite satisfactory, 
sir. i 

Mr. WINSLOW.. I move that the House do 
now adjourn. : 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine, called for the 
yeas and nays. eee 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Will the gentleman 
withdraw that for a moment? I ask leave to in- 
troduce a resolution. [Cries of * Object!” from 
the Republican benches.] I ask that it be read 
for information. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine, and several other 
Republican Memners, objected. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I can read the resolu- 
tion myself. I offer this resolution for the purpose 
of organizing the House for twenty-four hours, 
by the election of Hon. Tromas Corwin as 
Speaker, in order that we may pass the deficiency 
bill, and provide for redeeming the credit of the 
Government and paying its contractors and cred- 
itors. i 

[Loud cries of “Object!” and calls to order.) 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is not in order, i 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. All I want to show 
is that the Republican members object to the in- 
troduction of this resolution. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I renew my motion to ad- 


| journ. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. 
order. 

The CLERK. The motion to adjourn is pend- 
ing, and a question of order cannot be raised. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I appeal from that 
decision. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. F insist on 
the question of adjournment being put. ` 

The CLERK. That is precisely what the 
Clerk is trying to get done, if members would 
only come to order. The motion is made that 
the House do now adjourn, and the yeas and nays 
have been demanded on it. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. The motion to ad- 
journ has been withdrawn. The gentleman with- 
drew it with the understanding that he was to have 
the floor to renew it, 

The CLERK. Well, he did renew it. : 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. He has not renewed 

The gentleman will say so. 

Mr. POTTER. I call the gentleman to order. 
The question being on ordering the yeas and: 
nays on the motion to adjourn, 

Mr. BUFFINTON called for tellers on the yeas 
and nays. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. WALDRON 
and Joun Cocurane were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 42, noes 130. 

So (one fifth voting in favor thereof) the yeas 
and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 102, nays 101; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Green Adams, Adrain, Thomas L. An- 
derson, Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, Bocock; Bonham, Bote- 
ler, Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, Branch, Briggs, Bristow, 
Burch, Burnett, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, 
Corwin, Cox, Burten Craige, Crawford; Davidson, H. Win- 
ter Davis, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jamette, Ed- 
mundson, English, Florence, Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilten, 
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Hardeman, J. Morrison. Harris, John T. Harris, Hatton, 
Hawkins, Hickman, Hill, Hindman, Houston, Howard, 
Hughies, Jackson, Jones, Keitt, William Kellogg, Kilgore, 
Kunkel, Lamar, Larrabee, James M. Leach, Logan, Love, 
Mallory, Elbert S. Martin, : Maynard, McClernand, Me- 
Queen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Laban T. Moore, Syden- 
ham Moore, Edward Joy Morris, Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, 
Niblack, Noell, James C. Robinson, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, 
Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, Ruffin, Scott, Scranton, 
Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William Smith, William N. H. 
Smith, Stanton, James A. stewart, Stokes, Stout, Stratton, 
Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vance, Webster, Whiteley, 
Winslow, and Wright—102. z 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F.Adams, Aldrich, Allen, Alley, 
William C. Anderson, Ashley, Ashmore, Babbitt, Beale, 
Bingham, Blake, Brayton, Butfinton, Burlingame, Burn- 
ham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Case, John 
B. Clark, Clemens, Colfax, Conkling, Curtis, Dawes, Dela- 
no, Duell, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Etheridge, Farns- 
worth, Ferry, Foster, Frank, French, Gilmer, Gooch, Gra- 
ham, Grow, Guriey, Hale, Hal, Haskin, Welmick, Hoard, 
Holman, Humphrey, Hutchins, Ervine, Junkin, Franeis W. 
Kellogg, Kenyon, ‘Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lec, 
Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, Charles. D. Martin, MeKean, 
McKnight, McPherson, Millward; Montgomery, Morrill, 
Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, 
Pottie, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, 
Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, William Stewart, Tappan, 
Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vallandig- 
ham, Vandever, Wade, Walton, Cadwalader C: Washburn, 
Elihu B. Wasbburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilsén, 
Windom, and Woodruff—101. . 

So the motion was agreed to. 

During the vote, 

Mr. COVODE stated that he had paired with 
Mr. Leaxe till Thursday next. 

Mr. PEYTON moved to dispense with reading 
the names. 

The motion was agreed to. 

And thereupon (at forty minutes past three 
o’clock, p. m.) the House adjourned til] Tuesday 
next, 


IN SENATE. 
Tuespay, January 3, 1860. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. P. D. Gurury, 


The Journal of Friday last was read and ap- 

proved. 
CLERKS IN TIIE SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the 
Senate a report of the Secretary of the Senate, 
showing the names and compensation of the per- 
sons employed in his office during the year 1859; 
which was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. HAMLIN presented the petition of Na- 
thaniel Clark, praying compensation for services 
in preventing certain cannon falling into the hands 
of the enemy during the war of 1812; which was 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented the petition of John 
Livermore, a soldier of the war of 1812, praying 
that the pay of invalid pensioners may commence 
from the date of their disability; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented the petition of 
Nancy M. Gunsally, formerly widow of Lyman 
M, Richmond, praying for a renewal of pension 


or half pay; which was referred to the Committee | 


on. Pensions. 


Mr. KING presented the memorial of the Gov- | 


ernorand other officers of the State of New York, 
praying the adoption of a system of instruction 
on board of the United States ships-of-war; which 
was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Mr, BROWN presented an additional paper 
in relation to the claim of Gcorge P. Stiles; which 
was referred to the Committee on Claims. 
Mr. IVERSON presented the memorial of Ed- 
ward D. Tippett, complaining of the decision of 
` the Court of Claims in his case, and praying a re» 
vision thereof; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 
Hc also presented the memorial of Lieutenant 


John L. Worden, of the Navy, complaining of | 
the decision of the Court of Claims in his case, | 


and praying a revision thereof; which was referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr, DOOLITTLE presented a petition of citi- 
zens of Watertown, Wisconsin, praying the cs- 
tablishment of a harbor of refuge at the mouth of 
Grand River, on Lake Michigan; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented two memorials of citizens of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, praying the establishment 
of a harbor of refuge at the mouth of Grand River 
on Lake Michigan: which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


| laration of our firm and determined purpose that this Union 


Mr. DAVIS presented the petition of John H. 
Wickizer, of Illinois, praying compensation for 
services and expenses incurred in taking the cen- 
sus of California, in 1850; which was referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, presented a reso- 
lution of the Legislature of Arkansas, in favor of 
the location of the railroad to the Pacific on or 
near the thirty-fifth parallel of north latitude; 
which was ordered to lie on the table, no special 
committee on that subject having been at present 
appointed. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Arkansas, in favor of a law granting to the 
clerk of the circuit court of each county, in said 
State, a copy of the Journals of both Houses of 
Congress; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Arkansas, in favor of a modification of the 
laws of Congress regulating trade and intercourse 
with the Indians; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla-- 
ture of Arkansas relative to confirming the selec- 
tion of swamp lands, and granting patents thereto; 
which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. . 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
turc of Arkansas relative to the passage of a law 
for the relief of all persons who located lands by 
preémption belonging to the Cairo and Fulton 
railroad; which was referred to the Committee on 


Public Lands. H 


He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Arkansas relative to reducing the price of 
all public lands to all actual settlers; which was 
referred to the Committesyon Public Lands. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Arkansas relative to the passage of a law 
for the removal of the land office for the second 
land district in that State; which was referred to 
the Comunitice on Public Lands. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Arkansas relative’to permitting actual set- 
tlers on reserved lands to make entry and pur- 
chase the same at the graduated price thereof; 
which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Arkansas relative to the passage of a law 
legalizing and confirming all the entries of the 
public lands belonging to the United States within 
the several railroad reserves in said State, which 
were entered in good faith; which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 


ROCHESTER UNION MEETING. 
Mr. KING. I have had sent to me the pro- 


Rochester, in the State of New York, on Tuesday |i 


ceedings of a Union meeting held ia the city of | 
| 
1 


the 28th day of December last, the last resolution || 
of which is as follows: i! 


Although these proceedings appear in a news- | 


paper, I have a letter from the secretary of the 
meeting stating that they are the official proceed- 
ings, and have been sent to me for the purpose 
mentioned in that resolution. Task leave to pre- 
sent them, and I ask that the resolutions of the 


| meeting may be read. 


Mr. BROWN. What paper is that? 
Mr. KING. A Rochester paper. 


tions will be read. 
The Secretary read them, as follows: 


Bey A | 
«t Whereas, recent events occurring in different portions 


of our common country have made prominent the question 
of the continued union of the States composing our Con- 
federacy 3 and whereas, it has been thought proper for the ! 
citizens of Rochester to assemble in public meeting to de- | 
clare their sentiments on this question: Therefore 

* Resolved, That we affirm and reiterate our fealty and 
attachment to the Union of these States, and that we cor- 
dially unite with the great body of our people in the dee- 


í must and shall be preserved.’ 

“ Resolved, That while we are free citizens of this great 
Republic, we feel jealous of the liberties we enjoy under 
our own independent sovereignty, and are thereby admon- 
ished that the people of other States of this Confederacy 
have the same franchises and should he left free to enjoy 
them; that, while we had an undoubted right to abolish | 


slavery in this Commonwealth, they have the same right 
to retain that feature in their domestic institutions, found, 


| as it was, in nearly all the States in the original compact 
; that bound us together to defend the palladium of our com- 


mon freedom. 

« Resolved, Thatin ourrelations with the southern States, 
we will, so far as in our power, cheerfully accord to them 
what we claim for ourselves, the free and unmolested ex- 
ercise of sovereign rights and privileges, and will manfully 
and faithfully aid them in their defense against unhallowed 
and treasonable designs of any combination of men, under 
whatever guise, whether political, fanatical, or pseudo-re- 
ligious. 

“ Resolved, That we hold in utter disregard and contempt 
the cant and sneers ofall those disorganizing and seditious 
fanatics who go about the streets of our cities and towns 
claiming to be wiser than their fathers, and better than 
their neighbors, and hold mutinous publie meetings and 
seeret conclaves, to impress upon the unsuspecting and 
peaceable of our fellow-citizens the dangerous and unholy 
doctrine that be who is not an abolitionist is a thief, a rob- 
ber, and a murderer; and we hold him morally guilty of 
such crimes who openly or covertly endeavors to incite 
the slaves of the South to rapine and violence, or encour- 
ages fanatical emissaries to go forth on the errand of pro- 
moting such an end. He is emphatically, in the judgment 
of this meeting, a traitor to the social obligations that bind 
us in a glorious Confederacy, and should be avoided by all 
honest, conservative, and Union-loving citizens. 5 

“ Resolwed, That the late insurrectionary movement of 
John Brown, and those who conspired in person with him, 
in his treasonable and murderous assault upon the peace- 
able citizens of Virginia, at Harper’s Ferry, has our most 
unqualified condemnation and severest rebuke, and we 
consider his punishment, and that of his confederates, not 
only just, but demanded both by the offended laws of the 
country, and by the magnitude and dangerous tendency of 
the offense ; and should a like occasion arise, we pledge 
ourselves, if need bo, and to the utmost of our power, in 
person and with our fortunes, to protect and defend the 
constitutional rights and privileges of the South, and maiu- 
tain those fraternal relations which exist between her anc 
the free States, and which must never be severed, but held 
sacred and cherished asthe guarantee to the onward progress 
of our country. ` 

& Resolved, That, while we revere the teachings from 
the pulpits of the free States, so far as they are contined to 
the legitimate objects of church organization, we consider 
all interference from that source, with the constitutional 
rights of our southern brethren touching the institution of 
slavery, not only entirely unwarranted, but calculated to 
incite disloyal and treasonable action, to engender strife 
and disaffection, and repugnant to most of those who wish’ 
the spread of the Christian religion, and desire to maintain 
intact the sacred compact which binds together these States 
in one common sovereignty. 

‘€ Resolved, That we cannot too strongly rebuke the senti- 
ment that the eloction of a President by a constitwtional 
majority, having views of public policy with whieh the 
minority do not coincide, would furnish a just cause for the 
dissolution of our Union. We hold such sentiments to be 
disorganizing and traitorous, odious to all patriotic and 
Union-loving men, and disgraecful to the civilization of the 


| age; and we hereby give to our fellow-citizens East, West, 


North, aud South, our most solemn pledge, that whoever 
may be cleeted President of these United States, in a con- 
stitutional way, shall receive from us, in the lawful dis- 
charge of his duties, the same willing obedience and ener- 
getic support which we have given to each and all of his 
predecessors; and we hereby declare our firm and unalter- 
able purpose to sustain and protect him, in the lawful dis- 
charge of those duties, from all enemies within or without, 
at home or abroad. 

“ Resolved, 'That copies of the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be forwarded to each of the United States Senators frony 
this State, and also to the member of Congress from this 
listrict, at Washington; and that they be, and hereby are, 
respectfully requested to cause the same to be presented to 
both Houses of our national Legislature.” 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, in presenting these 


| resolutions, and bringing the proceedings of this 


meeting of citizens of the State of New York to 
the attention of the Senate, I am gratified in being 
able to say that neither now nor atany time since 
the Federal Constitution was adopted, have the 
people of that State ever for one moment hesitated 
or doubted in their attachment to our republican 
form of government, or in their devotion to the 
Union. They not only do not entertain hostility 
to, or dissatisfaction with, the Union, but the 

love their country, and their whole country, with 
all the devotion that patriotism inspires. The 


| people of the State of New York entertain the 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reson- | 


sentiment common to them all—one common, res- 
olute determination that ‘‘the Union must and 
shall be preserved.” 

Desires and efforts may at times appear in party 
leaders to turn this common sentiment, universal 
n that State, to party account. IJ think such ef- 
fort has been made in Union mectings recently 
held; but such efforts themselves prove the strength 
of this sentiment which is universal there. 

The proceedings of the mecting whose resolu- 
tions have just been read speak fer all political 

arties. But, Mr. President, as a representative 
of the State, without any such authority as these 
resolutions furnish, I should not hesitate, on the 
subject of the Union, to speak for all—for Demo- 
crats and Americans as well as for Republicans. 
They are all friends of the Union. At this meet- 


1860. 


ing in Rochester there was some disorder and a 
division of opinion on the question of adopting 
the resolution which condemns the sentiment that 
the election of a President by aconstitutional ma- 
jority, having views of public policy with which 
the minority do not coincide, would furnish a just 
cause for a dissolution of the Union, and which 
pledges support to a President constitutionally 
elected and protection in the lawful discharge of 
his duties, from all enemies within or without, at 
home or abroad. On that resolution the commit- 
tee which reported. the resolutions were equally 
divided; on all the rest they were unanimous. 
The. resolutions were, however, all reported by 
the committee and all adopted by the meeting, as 
appears by the reportof their proceedings. [think 
the division of the committee on the resolution 
mentioned did not arise from any disagreementas 
to the sentiment of the resolution, but from the 
reluctance of the Democrats on the committee to 
give expression to any sentiment that might offend 
their party friends in Congress who are in the 
habit of talking of a dissolution of the Union upon 
the happening of this or that contingency. 

The meeting at Rochester was called bya large 
list of signatures, without distinction of party; and 
I especially call the attention of Senators on the 
Democratic side of the Chamber, who have ex- 
pressed a purpose to dissolve the Union of the 
States if a Republican shall be elected to the office 
of President, to the fact that Democrats partici- 
pated largely in the proceedings of the meeting. 
The published letters from those not present, in 
reply to invitations to attend the mecting, are all, 
or nearly all, from. prominent and distinguished 
Democrats of the State, and all, every one of them 
in favor of the Union. I can say to those Sena- 
tors with entire confidence that, in any attempt 
to carry into excention any such purpose asa dis- 
solution of the Union, they would no more re- 
ceive aid or comfort in New York from those who 
act politically in the organization of the Demo- 
eratic party, than they would from open and 
avowed Republicans who denounce disunionists 
as enemies of the country, no better than traitors. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What dispo- 
sition does the Senator propose to make of the 
resolutions just read? 

Mr. KING. I move that they be laid on the 
table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. HAMLIN, it was 


Ordered, That Lydia Ford have le 
petition and papers from the files of the 
_ On motion of Mr. WADE, it was 

Ordered, ‘hat the memorial of citizens of Cinciunati, 
Ohio, praying that a system of instruction may be intro- 
duced on board the United States ships-of-war, as a means 
of improving the personnel of the Navy, on the files of the 
Senate, be referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. HARLAN, it was 


Ordered, ‘That Mary B. ILook, widow of James H. Hook, 
have leave to withdraw her petition and papers from the 
files of the Senate. N 

On motion of Mr. HARLAN, it was 

Orilered, That Sarah Smith Stafford, heir of James B. 
Stafford, have leave to withdraw her petition and papers 
trom the files of the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. KING, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of Bishop Potter, of New 
York, and other clergymen, and a memorial of Insurance 
Companies of New York, praying that asystem of instruc- 
tion may be introduced on board the United States ships- 
of-war, as a means of improving the personnel of the Navy, 
on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. COLLAMER, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of the Governor and mem- 
bers of the Legislature: of the State of Vermont, praying 
that a system of instruction may he introduced on board 
the United States ships-of-war, as a means of Improving the 
personnel of the Navy, on the files of the Senate, be referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

On motion of Mr. FESSEN DEN, it was 

Ordered, That the memorial of members of the Senate 
of Maine, praying that a system of instruction may be fn- 
troduced on board the United States ships-of-war, as a 
means of improving the personnel of the Navy, on the files 
of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. FOSTER, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of executive officers and 
members of the Legislature of Connecticut, praying that a 


system of instruction may be introduced on board the United -į 


States ships-of-war, as a means of Improving the personnel 
of the Navy, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. a : 


; to withdraw her |} 
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On motion of Mr. CHANDLER, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of citizens of Ottawa county, 
Michigan, praying for the construction of a harbor of refuge 
at some suitable point on the eastern shore of Lake Mich- 
igan, presented December 8, 1859, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


On motion of Mr. DOOLITTLE, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Raymond Reynolds, a sol- 
dier in the war of 1812, praying to be allowed a pension, 
presented December 12, 1859, be referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 


On motion of Mr. DOOLITTLE, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of officers of the State and 
members of the Legislature of Wisconsin, praying the 
adoption of a system of instruction for the improvement of 
the personnel of the Navy, on the files of the Senate, be 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


On motion of HAUN, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Dr. A. 'T. Wright, praying 
indemnity for losses sustained in consequence of his ex- 
pulsion trom Mexico, be withdrawn from the files of the 
Senate, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. DAVIS, it was 


Ordered, That the reports of Major Delatield and of Major 
Mordecai, of the United States Arm#, as communicated to 
the Senate on the 14th of May, 1858, by the Secretary of 
War, be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs and Militia. 


On motion of Mr. DAVIS, it was 


Ordered, That the pctition and papers in the case of 
Alexander Randall, executor of Danicl Randall, deceased, 
on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and Militia. 


On motion of Mr. IVERSON, it was 


{ Ordered, That the petition of George Phelps, a messenger 
in the office of the Quartermaster General, praying to be 
allowed compensation for the time he was employed after 
oilice hours, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. SLIDELL, it was 


Ordered, 'That the petition of Marie Genand, sole hetr of 
Joim Hudry, praying the reimbtirsement of money advanced 
and expended in 1814 and 1815, by said Hudry tor the Uni- 
ted States, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and Militia. 

On motion of Mr. GWIN, it was 

Ordered, ‘That the memorial of Francis Huttmann pray- 
ing remuncration for the loss sustained in consequence of 
the illegal proceedings of the collector of customs at San 
Francisco, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. . 


On motion of Mr. GWIN, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in. the case of S. W. Holliday 
be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, and referred to 
the Committee on Private Land Claims. 


On motion of Mr. BIGLER, it was 
Ordered, ‘That the memorial of Franklin Peale, praying 


remuneration for his inventions and improvements in the 
machinery and processes for refining and coining the pre- 


! benefit, on the files of the Senate, he referred to the Com- 
inittee on Claims. x 


On motion of Mr. CLARK, it was 


in the war of 1812, praying for an invalid pension, on the 
files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN asked, and by unani- 
mous consent obtained, leave to introduce a joint 
resolution (S. No. 4) to alow a credit to certain 


read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 
Mr. BINGHAM, in parsuance of previous 


bill (S. No. 29) for the relief of Arthur Edwards 
and his associates; which was read twice by its 
tithe, and referred, with the report of the Court of 
Claims, on the files of the Senate, on the claim of 


mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

He also asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S, No. 80) for 
the relicf of Sheldon McKnight; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred, with his petition 
and papers on the files of the Senate, to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, asked, and by 
unanimous consent obtained, leave to introduce a 
bill (S. No. 31) for the relief of Theresa Dardenne, 
widow of Abraham Dardenne, deceased, and their 
children; which was rcad twice by its title, and 
referred, with the papers on the files of the Sen- 
ate, to the Committce on Public Lands. 

Mr. MALLORY, in pursuance of previous 
notice, asked and obtained leave to introduce a 
bill (S. No. 32) to increase and regulate thg pay 
of the Narys which was read twice by its title, 
i and referre 


cious metals, of which the United States has received the į 


Ordered, ‘Chat the petition of Joseph Wilcounb, a soldier | 


disbursing officers therein mentioned; ’which was | 


notice, asked and obtained lcave to introduce a | 


A. Edwards, J. Owen, and J. Davis, to the Com- 


+ 


i 


to the Committee on Naval Affairs. |! if any gentleman now-pre 


resolution submitted by Mr. GWIN; 


He also asked, and by unanimous: consent 
obtained, leave to introduce à bill (S. No.-33) to 
modify the sea-service pay of pursers in tht Navy; 
which was read twice b its title, and referréd to 
the Corimittee on Naval Affairs. paie 


POST ROUTES IN. CALIFORNIA. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the following 
3 December 
27, 1859; which was agreed to: we oa 
Resolved, That the Committee'on the Post Office and Post 
Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of -es- 
tablishing post routes from Los Angeles, via Anhelm, San 
Juan, Capietruno, San Louis Rey, to San Diego, San Louis 
Rey to Temecula. > 


HOUMAS LAND GRANTS. 


Mr. SLIDELL. I ask that the petition of res- 
idents and owners of the Houmas lands in the 
parishes of Ascension and Iberville, in the State 
of Louisiana, praying that the act approved June 
2, 1858, to provide «for the location of certain 
confirmed private land claims in the State of Lou- 
isiana, and for other purposes,” may be repeated, 
and that Congress will direct any investigation it 
may see fit into the subject of these claims, be 
withdrawn from the files of the Senate. 

Under ordinary circumstances, Mr. President, 
this pctition should have taken the direction of 
areference to the Committee on Private Land 
Claims; but, inasmuch as the course of my col- 
league directly, and of myself indirectly, in rela- 
tion to the passage of the bill referred to as to the 
matterinvolved in this petition has been impugned, 
and my colleague is still chairman of the: Com- 
mittee on Private Land Claims, E think it would 
not be proper that this paper should take that 
direction. Thenext most appropriate committee 
would be the Committee on the Judiciary; and 
I now make the motion that the reference be made 
to that committee; but I will not ask the present 
consideration of the subject by the Senate. I will 
defer the consideration of my motion until the 
opposite parties, who I understand are now rep- 
resented by their ageuts in Washington, shali . 
manifest a dissent from such a course. If they 
think proper to ask for a special committec, or 
suggest to me that it woultl be more agrecable:to 
them, and more promotive of the public interests, 
that a special committee should be appointed for 
that purpose, my colleague and myself will very 
cheerfully assent to such a reference. My motion 
now is, that the paper be taken from the files and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. Ido 
not ask for the present consideration of the 
motion. . 

Mr. COLLAMER. I would suggest to the 
Senator, though I do not wish to object. to his 
course at all, that he should recolicct that his col- 
league is also a member of the Judiciary: Com- 
mittee. i 

Mr. SLIDELL. I ought to observe that my 
colleague in relation to this matter—} have anti- 
cipated that objection—of course would not act as 
a member of the Judiciary Committee, and wowd 
not participate in its deliberations. I do not wish 
the present consideration of the subject. T am 
perfectly willing that, if the agents of these par- 
ties who have made charges which I will not pre- 
tend now to qualify by their proper name, are 
desirous thata reference should be made toa select 
committee, and do not desire its investigation by 
the appropriate committee, I have no: objection; - 
neither has my colleague. $ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
does not ask the consideration of the motion to- 
day. : 

Mr. SLIDELL. J leave it-until to-morrow. I 
am perfectly willing that the Senator from Ver- 
mont should make a motion for the reference to 
a special committee, and I will accept it. 

Mr. COLLAMER.. I never had a man speak 
to me on the subject inthe world. [merely wished 
io bring to the gentleman’s mind the fact that his 


| colleague was on the Judiciary Committec, and he 


could as well act on one committee as the other, 
the Committee on Private Land Claims being the 
appropriate committee ordinarily. 

Mr. SLIDELL. The difference is this: my 
colleague is chairman of the committee on Private 
Land Claims, and probably it would not be ex- 
actly in order that he should not be presentat the 
deibentons of that comñittee: This objection 
docs not apply to the Judiciary Committee; and 
seat chooses to amend 
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my motion by proposing to refer it to a seloct 
committee, I have no sort of objection; neither 
has my colleague. 

Mr. GWIN. I think. the proper committee 
would be the Committee on Public Lands. 

‘Mr. CLAY and others. Let it lie over. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Unquestion- 
ably the Senator from California is not right in his 
supposition. The Judiciary Committee is. un- 


a ae 


doubtedly a more appropriate committee than the | 


Committee on Public Lands. There are legal 

questions to be examined, of the most abstruse 

and difficult character, in regard to this matter. 
Several Senarons. Let it lie over. 


The subject was therefore allowed to lie over. | 


TUE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


On motion of Mr. BROWN, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the motion submitted by Mr. 
Brieut, on the 27th of December, 1859, to print 
the annual message of the President of the United 
States and the accompanying documents. 

Mr. BROWN. When the motion was sub- 
mitted, immediately after the reading of the mes- 
sage, to print it, 1 said in my place that I desired 
an opportunity of submitting some remarks in 
regard to it. I have been very sorry to sec it as- 
sumed in various newspapers since that I intended 
to attack the President, or to attack the message. 
Nothing has been further from my purpose; and 
I regret exceedingly that any such publication 
should havegone tothe country; and | avail myself 
of this, the very carliest moment, to make the cor- 
rection. I[havenoattacktomakeon the President, 
noneon the message ; except, indeed, it beassumed 
that to express, in respectful terms, my dissent 
from somo portions of the message, may be re- 
garded as making an attack. I may say, sir, in 
this connection, that Í entertain for the President 
of the United States now, as I have always enter- 
tained for him, the most profound regard; and if 
my personal feelings toward him were not of this 
character, still his age, experience, and long and 
distinguished service, would shield him against 
any attack from me. But I hold to the right of 
every citizen, and, of course, of every Senator, to 
express, in courtcous and respeetful phrase, any 
dissenting opinion he may entertain from the views 
of the President. 

- Now, sir, with these preliminary remarks, I 
call attention to the language employed by the 
‘President on the fourth page, first column, of his 
message, as I find it in pamphlet form: 


“| cordially congratulate you upon the final settlement by | 


the Supreme Court of the United States of the question of 
slavery in the Territories, which had presented an aspect 
ao truly formidable at the commeucement of my adminis- 
tration.” 


If I thought that the President of the United 


States was accurate in his statement of the fact, I ¢ 


should receive his congratulation with great pleas- 


ure. There is no citizen of the Republic who | 


would more cordially rejoice at finding the fact to 
be as the President states it. 
Court has done everything in its power to settle 
the slavery question, lam quite willing and highly 


rejoiced to admit; but thatit has settled the ques- | 


tion is, I think, not true in point of fact. These 
doubts arc created from what we see on all hands, 
every hour in the day,and in all parts of the Con- 
federacy. What mean newspaper comment and 
newspaper controversy, what mean the contro- 
versies In State Legislatures, what mean the con- 
troversics in the two Houses of Congress, what 
means the commotion which we see North and 
South, East and West, if the question has in fact 
been setded? Sir, I hold that ithas not been set- 
tled; that differences of opinion exist now as they 
have long existed; and that they give rise daily 
to controversies between the two sections of the 
Union. The President continues: 

«<The right has been established of every citizen to take 
his property of any kind, including slaves, into the com- 
mon ‘Territories belonging equally to all the States of the 


Confederacy, and to have it protected there underthe Fed- 
eral Constitution.” 


I agree, in that, precisely with the President. 
The right to carry slave property to the Terri- 
tories as you carry any other kind of property 
has been adjudged by the Supreme Court, and it 
that judgment shall be respected by the people 
and by all the departments of the Government, 


and faithfully carried into execution, then the | 
sentence which I first read will be found true in | 


That the Supreme | 


! facts which I have pointed out? Then, the Pres- 


| their power to maintain the constitutional rights |į 
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| point of fact; there will bea settlement of the | 


slavery question in the Territories. i 

tt Neither Congress”— as f 
continues the President— 
“nor a Territorial Legislature, nor any human power, has į 
any authority to annul or impair this vested right.” 

Again, I agree most cordially with the Presi- 
dent. When the Supreme Court has settled a 
constitutional quéstion, there is no power right- 
fully lodged anywhere else, in Congress, ina 
Territorial Legislature, or in any other power 
known to this Government, to annul or destroy 
it.. The President is right in declaring what the 
decision of the Supreme Court is; again right in 
following up that declaration by the other, that 
there is left no power anywhere to disturb a right 
adjudged to be vested by the Supréme Court of 
the United States. He continues: 

“The supreme judicial tribunal of the country, which is 
acourdinate branch of the Government, has sanctioned and 
affirmed these principles of constitutional law, so mani- 
festly just in themselves, and so wel) caiculated to pro- 
mote peace and harmony among the States. It is a striking 
proof of the sense of justice which is inherent in our peo- 
ple, that the property in slaves has never been disturbed, | 
to my knowledge, in any of the Territories.’? | 

Property in slaves has never, to the knowledge | 
of the President, been disturbed in any of the | 
Territories! To that, sir, I cannot give my as- | 
sent. Property in slaves has been Saika in 
the Territories. Sir, what is the whole contro- jį 
versy in Kansas but the disturbing of slave prop- į 
erty in a Territory? Yet in the very next sen- | 
tence the President continues: | 

* Even throughout the late troubles in Kansas there has 
not been any attempt, as I am credibly informed, to inter- | 
fere, in a single instance, with the right of the master.” | 

No interference, in a single instance, with the | 
rights of the master! Sir, has not the whole dis- | 
turbance in Kansas, from the beginning down to 
the present hour, been a disturbance of the rights 
of the master? When John Brown led his robber | 
gang triumphant through the Territory, threaten- į 
ing to shootdown slavcholders in cold blood and 
carry off their property, was that no interference 
with the rights of the master? Why, sir, what 
has this whole four years’ controversy in Kansas 
been about? Who docs not know that it was a j 
controversy between slavcholders on the one side 
for the maintenance of constitutional rights ad- | 
judged them by the Supreme Court, and which |! 
the President, Lam happy to say, affirms in this |) 
message, and a counteracting sentiment of anti- 
slavery men on the other side to destroy and annul |) 


those rights. That the President’s mind led him |) 
to this conélusion, that this is his honestand heart- 
felt belief, I am not standing here to question; but 
l appeal to you, Mr. President, and to Senators |} 
of all parties who surround me, and to the coun- | 
try, whether it can be justly said that there has 
been no interference with the rights of the mas- 
ters, the slaveholders in Kansas, in view of all the 


ident continues: 


“ Had any such attempt been made, the judiciary would |: 
doubtless have afforded an adequate remedy. Should they || 
fail to do this bercatter, it will then be time cnough to ‘i 
strengthen their hands by further legislation.’? 


That the judiciary of Kansas have done all in | 
J y 


j 
of every citizen, and of citizens of every section, |! 
I do not pretend to deny. That they would have 
done even more, if their arms had been strength- 
ened by the legislation of the country, I am quite 
ready to believe. But, sir, I do not admit in the 
language of the President that, when it shall be 
further shown that the judiciary is not upholding 
the rights of slavcholders, as guaranticd by the 
Constitution, “it will then be time enough to 
strengthen their hands by further legislation.” 
Sir, it will not be time enough. It will not be 
time enough to strengthen the arm of the judici- 
ary when that arm has been stricken down in a 
fruitless effort to uphold the Constitution and the 
rights of the southern people. It is never time 
enough to pass additional laws after mischief has 
been done. And if I shall be enabled to show, || 
as I think I shall, in the progress of my remarks, | 


that the law as it now stands, is utterly insuffi- li 
cient for the protection of slave property in the | 
Territories, then Ishall conclude, contrary to what į 
the President says,- that it will not be * time 

enough ” when this fact shall be shown in a court 

of jubtice, but that the time has already arrived, i 
and Congress is to-day, at this very hour, at this il 


l 
i 
H 


very instant, imperiously called upon to pass ad- 
ditional laws. i 

I will not say that this position taken by the 
President and maintained by others, is taken by 
the one or maintained by the other because slave 
property happens to be the specific kind of prop- 
erty in controversy; but this | will say, that when 
property of every other kind and description upon 
the high seas or upon the land, whether within 
the limits of this Republic or beyond its limits, is 
assailed, is destroyed, or is threatened with de- 
struction, we are not told by the President that it 
will be ‘time enough”’ to act after the mischief 
ig done. Now, sir, I turn to a different part of 
this message. On page 11, the President says: 

& I deem it to be my duty once more earnestly ta recom- 
mend to Congress the passage of a law authorizing the 
President to employ the naval force at his command, for 
the purpose of protecting the lives and property of Ameri- 
can citizens passing in transit, across the Panama, Nica- 
ragua, and Tchuantepec routes, against sudden and jawless 
outbreaks and depredations. I shall not repeat the argu- 
ments employed in former messages in support of this meas- 
ure. Suffice it to say that the lives of many of our people, 
and the security of vast amounts of treasure, passing and 
repassing Over one or more of these routes, between the 
Atlantic and Pacifie, may be deeply involved in the action 
of Congress on this subject.” 


This and other passages show that the Presi- 
dent calls upon the Congress now instantly to dct, 
urges us, from year to year, to act for the protec- 
tion of property in Central America and in the 
South American Spanish States. It seems that it 
will not be ‘time enough”? to act in reference to 
these interests “after the mischief is done,” but 
you are told to strengthen the arm of the Execu- 
tive now. What does the President say about the 
action of Congress? 

“But, can Congress only act after the fact, after the mis- 
chief has been done? Have they no power to confer upon 
the President the authority in advance to furnish instant 
redress should such a case afterwards occur? Must they 
wait until the mischief has been done? and can they apply 
the remedy only when it is too late ??? 


Sir, Linvoke you to take that language and appl 
it to the subject of that protection which ask. I 
ask you in the very words of the Prosident, ap- 
plied to the difficulties in South America, whether 
Congress cannot act now in reference to dificul- 
ties in Kansas; whether it will not be too late to 
act after the mischief shall have been done? If 
we can, in advance of the mischief being done, as 
the President contends, strengthen the arm of the 
Executive for the protection of property in Cen- 
tral America, I ask why you cannot, in advance 


| of the mischief being further done, strengthen the 


arm of the judiciary and the Executive in Kansas 
for the protection of our property there? Sir, 1 
shall go with the President and with his friends 
here for further legislation to protcet the rights of 
others in Central America. ldo not distrust the 
patriotism of the President; I am not afraid to 
trust him with an army and a navy to protect our 
rights in Panama, Nicaragua, Mexico, or in any 
other part of the habitable globe. I have great 
confidence in his discretion, great confidence in his 
patriotism, great confidence in his wisdom; but 
while I say this, I claim the right to call upon the 
President and his friends to strengthen the arm of 
the judiciary and the arm of the Executive for the 
protection of my rights in Kansas, and the rights 
of the people whom I represent. 

I am told that there is no necessity for this; that 
the Constitution, as expounded by the Supreme 
Court, aided by the common law, furnishes us all 
the remedy which we need. Does the Constitu- 
tion, aided only by the common law, furnish other 
people all the remedies they need? If so, for what 
purpose docs Congress sit, for what purpose do 
the State Legislatures sit? The Constitution and 
the common law are in force in all the States, and 
whatever rights they guaranty, are secured; and 
if they furnish sufficient guarantees to me, why 
do they not furnish sufficient guarantees to others? 
What, Mr. President, is the whole basis of legis- 


i lation? Is it notto supply remedies whereby you 


may secure those rights guarantied by the’ Con- 
stitution? Whenever any man shows that he has 
a constitutional right, and comes to Congress, or 
goes to the Territorial Legislature, orto that power 
which makes the laws, and says, “here is my 
right—I want a guarantee, and sufficientguarantee 
by adequate legislation,” he makes a point which 
you must respect. That is what we ask; and it 
is all we ask. We come with the Constitution, 
and say this Constitution guaranties us rights, and 
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it gives us no remedies: we want remedies where- 
by we can assert and maintain our rights: 

The Constitution, in express terms, gives to the 
slaveholder the right to pursue his slave into any 
of the free States of this Union, to recapture him 
and bring him back. It was a right guarantied 
by the Constitution in the beginning—no more 
clear and explicit, however, than the right of which 
I speak to-day. What was that right worth un- 
til the Constitution was aided by legislation? The 
right existed, the common law existed; but neither 
the one nor the other, nor both combined, gave to 
the slaveholder any adequate or sufficient remedy. 
Congress, during the first eight years of its oxist- 
ence, while George Washington was yet President, 
aided the Constitution by statutory law. After 
fifty years of practice under it, when the ingenu- 
ity of man had so circumvented this carly statute 
of 1793, and it had failed from the maladministra- 
tion of its encmies—what did Congress do? After 
fifty ycars, Congress interposed and passed an- 
other law. Why these laws? Did not we have 
the Constitution? Did not we have the Constitu- 
tion, aided by the common law? And yet, F re- 

eat, neither the one nor the other, nor both com- 

ined, gave us any sufficient remedy. We found 
the remedy for a violation of our constitutional 
rights in the legislation of Congress. 
"Then, sir, I say, in Segard to this other right, 
if it be aright guarantied by the Constitution to 
carry my slave to Kansas, and have him protected 
after 1 get him there—and that it is so, the Presi- 
dent affirms, agreeing in this with the Supreme 
Court—I want to know whether I am not equally 
entitled to legislation for the protection of the 
right, to secure me the remedies in that case, that 
I was in the other. Am I any more in the onc 
case to be left to the naked Constitution, unaided 
by legislation, than I was in the other? Will you 
tell me that the Constitution, as expounded by the 
Supreme Court, aided by the common law, gives 
me the only remedy that Iam entitled to? The 
affirmation of the Supreme Court does not mag- 
nify or in an 
right; it only defines what the right is. If it had 
been admitted on all hands that I had the right, 
the Supreme Court would have been called on io 
do nothing. The court has given me no right 
and supplied me no remedy which I did not have 
before; it has simply affirmed what was the right 
already existing. 

Now, sir, having said this, I ask gentlemen on 
all sides what law there is in Kansas to-day, or 
in any other Territory, to protect me in the rights 
thus admitted to be mine? The common law and 
the decisions of the courts secure me in rights, 
but'afford meno remedies. Sir, didnot you have 
the common Jaw and the decision of our courts 
for the rendition of fugitive slaves without legis- 
lation? Did not you have the common law and 
the decision of courts for the protection of rights 
upon every other clause of the Constitution, with- 
out legislation? Why was legislation necessary 
in these cases? It was because the common law 
and the Constitution, aided by the courts, were 
insufficient, 

I will now, Mr. President, with the indulgence 
of the Senate, proceed very briefly to show how 
it is and why it is thata court can supply us with 
no remedy, there being no statutory law. The 
ordinary offenses against this property as, in fact, 
against every other species, especially if it be 
animal property, are of a character not to be 
reached by a court which has nothing to admin- 
ister but the Constitution and thé common law. 
Suppose that I go to-morrow with my slaves to 
Kansas, and some onc or more of the vagrant 
followers of John Brown decoys my slaves from 
my possession and secretes them, will some Sen- 
ator, who takes the contrary side from myself, 
tell me what is to be my remedy in thaf case? 
Upon what law shall I base my action? Iam told 
that I may bring 
ing in damages. So I may; but when I have re- 
covered my judgment, as by mere possibility 1 
might, I find that the offender is insolvent; what 
then? For my trouble, I shall have the satisfac- 
tion of footing a bill of costs, and losing the nom- 
inal or other damages that I may have recovered. 


Then, sir, suppose some other man of equally 


vicious temper, sits down in close proximity to 
me, and sells spirituous and vinous liquors to my 
slaves—kceps them drunk all the time, produces 
mania a petu, renders them totally worthless as 


wise expand my constitutional | 


a civil action—an action sound- | 


| laborersand dangerous associates—I wanttoknow 
what is my remedy in that case? Is that an of- 
fense known to the common law or to the Con- 
stitution? Suppose some other comes and teaches 
my slaves sedition, tells them they are not bound | 
to obey my authority; tells them they are great 
fools to work at my Jiading, and to abandon my 
service and go away. Is that an offense known 
to the common law or tothe Constitution? So I 
might go on and multiply these offenses ad infi- 
nitum. But if these be offenses dangerous, nay, 
sir, destructive to this character of property, and 
yet offenses not known to. the Constitution and 
common law, how are they to be punished? How 
are the offenders to be reached unless I can have 
statutory law? Iam asked at this point, if not 
audibly, certainly silently, by some of my brother 
Senators, whether it is possible I am going to ask 
Congress to enacta slave code. I reply with the 
utmost frankness that I wanta code of laws which 
| shall be adequate and sufficient for the protection 
| of my property. If it pleases you to call it a slave 
code, why call it so. “I call it simply laws for the 
protection of my property, such as I am war- 
ranted in asking undcr the guarantees of the Con 
stitution, as expounded by the Supreme Court. I 
no more ask a slave code than you ask a horse 
code, òr a cow code, or a dry-goods code. You 
ask for your property adequate and sufficient pro- 
tection—laws adapted to its nature, its kind, and 
| its description—laws upon which you can stand 
before the courts and vindicate rights guaranticd 
by the Constitution. I ask no more; and so long 
as I have a tongue to speak, let that tongue be 
palsied if ever Í consent to take less. 

I do not feel disposed, Mr. President, to weary 
Senators with any extended remarks on this sub- 
ject. I have only felt it duc to my own position 
to show wherein I differ with the President of the 
United States, and why I make known before the 
Senate and before the country, in clear and dis- 
| tinct terms, what itis we ask. We ask no more 
than you, no more than Senators from any other 
part df the Confederacy. Is there one among you 
all who will consent to be deprived of your equal 
rights in the common Territories? i there a 
Senator upon this floor who docs not claim for 
himself and for the people whom he represents, 
the right to go into the Territories, and take with 
him, and that his people shall go and take with 
them whatever is recognized as property by the 
laws of the State from which they go. That is 
alllask. You claim that your live stock is prop- 
erty, that your dry goods are property, that your 
machinery is property. These and a thousand 
other things owned by you are property, and be- 
cause they are so you claim the right not only 
to take them into the Territories, but to take them 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, of Nicaragua, 
of Panama, to other parts of the habitable globe, 
and you come to this central Government, saying 
to it: “ We demand of you that you shall give us 
protection when we have passed beyond the limits 
of the State where we reside.” Is not that acon- 
stant demand? Is itnot ademand recognized by 
the President in this very message with reference 
to your property in Mexico, in the Central Amcr- 
ican, and South American States? If your prop- 


the Union, including the Territories, but beyond 
| the limits of the Union, upon the high seas, and 
into foreign countries, and there protected by the 
military power of the Government, aided by such 
laws as the President calls upon you to make, I 
| want to know whether my property, that which 


the Supreme Court has said is property, which 
the President tells you is property, 1s not also to 
be protected by laws, and whether it is not mock- 
ery to turn me away and say: “Go to the courts; 
the Constitution says it is property; the common 
law may I 
fair and just and will decide all that is legal and 
right.” 
i But I havc shown you that they can supply 
us with no remedies. They may supply us 
‘with suits, but they will be suits in which we 


| therefore pay costs. It is very idle to sue an 
offender aken nothing can be gained buta bil of 
costs. 
I do not know, sir, that it would be profitable 
| to pursue these remarks any further. My prin- 
| cipal object was to disabuse the public mind of a 


j erty is to be followed, not only to every corner of | 


the Constitution declares to be property, which | 


admit that it is property; the courts are | 


obtain judgments against insolvent debtors, and |; 


charge wholly unfounded that I designed to make. . 
an attack on the President. The Senate will bear: 

me witness that L have not attacked him to-day. 

I solemnly asseverate that I have notattacked him 

elsewhere, at any time, at any ee under any 
circumstances. I have but ‘dissented fro) ‘his 
opinions. ` That was.my right, and} but. per- 
formed a solemn duty when I declared that my 
opinions differed from his. Shall it be.assumed 
that a citizen dare not express his opinions be- 
cause they differ from the opinions of. the Pres i 
dent? Shall I be told that because I am a D 


ocrat, and choose to differ from the President, I 


must merge the character of a Senator anda: pa- 
triot into the groveling character of a petty poli- 
tician; that I must not, because I am a Democrat 
and the President is a Democrat, express opinions 
different from his, lest I disturb the harmony of 
the party? Sir, there breathes not a man in all 
this wide Republic that is more devoted to Dem- 
ocratic principles than I; but I would scatter the 
Democratic party to the remotest corners of the 
earth before wod hesitate a moment to express 
the honest convictions of my own heart.” I have 
no fear of disturbing the Democratie party or its 
harmony; no fear of endangering sound principles. 
It is by honest, fair discussion that you eviscer- 
ate truth here and elsewhere. 

I have been asked elsewhere—and probably 
there is a whispering in the mind of some one 
who hears me to the same effect now—why are 
you so tenacious of this principle of protection to 
slavery in the Territories? Whatdo you expect to 
accomplish by it? With that frankness which I 
trust is a part of my character, I will tell youwhy 
I am so tenacious. I know that you can never 
plant slavery in the Territories unless you afford 
it protection—protection based on statutory law. 
Without such protection, there never will be an- 
other slave Territory; and without slave Territo- 
ries you can never have slave States. -Youhave, 
I believe, five Territorics now. Youare already 
called on, during the present session, to organize 
three more. These Territories will rapidly pop- 
ulate, and as rapidly come knocking at the door 
for admission into the Union. You commenced 
with thirteen States only a little more than three 
quarters of a century ago—dating from the birth 
of the Constitution, notso long as that—and now 
you have thirty-three, five Territories already or- 
ganized, and three asking for organization. Of 
these thirty-three States, fiftcen are slaveholding 
States, and eighteen are non-slaveholding. Under 
your present policy, all the Territories outstand- 
ing, organized and unorganized, and all the terri- 
tory to be acquired hereafter, will’ but add to the 
number of free States; and then, sir, the boast 
made on the other side of the Chamber—that when 
they get the power they will so mold the Cohsti- 

i ding to the forms of the Constitution 


tution, accor 
itself, as to give them uncontrolled sway—will be 
carried out with all its force and allitspower. It 
cannot be long, under the present order of things, 
before the anti-slavery sentiment of this country 
will have brought into the Union, and added to 
the non-slaveholding States now in the Union, a 
sufficient number of States to give them the two 
thirds required to change the Constitution. That 
being done, the enunciation so vauntingly made 
by the distinguished Senator from New York, 
and followed up by others, that you mean to 
crush out slavery under the forms of the Consti- 
tution, wil] have been accomplished J see that 
things are rapidly drifting in that direction. [see 
that we can have no moro slave States unless we 
can plant slavery in the Territories; and Isee that 
| that cannot be done unless you protect the slave- 
holder in his rights. Ifwe can have no more 
slave States, then twenty years will not pass be- 
fore a change of the Constitution will enable the 
anti-slavery sentiments of the North, under the 
forms and guarantees of the Constitution, as 
amended, to overthrow slavery. 
i| JT hope I am understood. I am tenacious upon 
this point, because Iwant to multiply the number 
of slave States. I want to multiply the number 
of slave States because I am, and always have 
been, a genuine constitutional Union man. Tlove 
i the Union of our fathers, and yield to no man in 
deep, earnest, heartfelt devotion to it. They made 
aslaveholding Union. ‘Washington and Jefferson 
nd Madison, and other illustrious patriots, who 
|| took a prominent part in the formation of this 
l Union, were themselves. slaveholders, and they 
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ale to slave property the guarantees which the 
onstitution contains, as cxpounded by the Su- 
preme Court. By the Union which they made I 
am ready to stand; for it I am ready to fall; and 
Iwill never stand idly by,and sce, by your timid 
time-serving policy, that Union undermined and 
forced to tumble into ruins. 

‘Noy am J willing to take the position which the 
President assigns me, of entrenchment behind the 
courts: No, sir. Noman has higher vencration 
for courts of justice than I have. No man enter- 
tains a deeper, more heartfelt reverence for the 
judges of that illustrious court, which to-day sits 
in this Capitol, than Ido. Sir, I venerate, I re- 
vere, I almost reverence these old judges; but 
when I sce them on their trembling limbs tread- 
ing your streets, I cannot disguise from my own 


years, not more than fifteen or twenty at most, 
must pass from the stage of active existence. The 
venerable ChiefJusticeisalrcady over eighty years 
of age; I am told that the majority of his associ- 
ates are over seventy. How long can these old 
men hold out? When they are gone, and the 
gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber shall 
have taken possession of ihe executive and legis- 
lative Government, what will happen? That 
bench now adorned by a Taney, by a Catron, 
by a Nelson, and by other illustrious judges, 
Will be occupied by such gentlemen as those on 
the other side of the Chamber. 
comes, What will become of the Dred Scott de- 
eision behind which I am asked to entrench 
myself? Sir, it will pass away as ‘the basc- 
less fabric of a vision.” 


the bench, and will as rernorsclessly overturn the 
‘decision rendered by the present judges as the 
would overturn a decision sounding in mere dol- 
lars and cènts. Yet, sir, with these facts before 
us, seeing them as we do, we are asked to give 
upall struggle to maintain ourconstitutional rights 
through the law-making power of the Govern- 
ment, and to rely entirely on the courts, Sir, 
others may pursue that course which to them 
seems best; E will pursue my own, ahd leave to 
time, the great tester of all truths, to determine 
whether Fam not right. 

Sir, I have investigated this question, I think, 


in all its bearings, have sounded if to its deepest | 


depths, have run through it in all its various rami- 


fications, and the deliberate settled conviction of ! 


my own mind—TI should be unworthy of my coun- 
try if didnot live up to that conviction—is, that 
slav 
positive legislation, and that you are bound to 
give it that protection which you give to other 
property. By that I mean protection suited to 
its character and to its description, not meag 
erly and stintedly dealt out, but fully and freely, 
according to the guarantees of the Constitution 
under which we live. With this E shall be satis- 


fied; with less than this 1 will not be satisfied, I? 
am for this, because this is guarantied to me by į! 
the Constitution and the Union under the Con- : 


stitution. I aim for it, because I think these guar- 
antees, carried out in good faith, will perpen 
the Union, and that nothing élse will, The Union 


cannot exist if its guarantees are uot seoured, | 


The Union cannot and ought not to exist unles 
every citizen of every State gets all that the Con- 

stitution guaranties to him. 
Mr. DOOLTTTLEE. 
also, to submit a few observations upon one por- 
si ssage referred to in the 


ilon of the President’s mes 
remarks of the honorable Senator [Mr. Browy] 


who has just preeeded me. 1 will remark, in the | 


first place, that what strikes me with great force 


opinions of Mr. Buchanan within the last twelve 
years. Twelve years ago, sir, Mr. Buchanan 
stated deliberately to the American people that 


‘the inference, in his opinion, was irresistible |; 


that Congress had the power to logislate upon the 
subject of slavery in the Territories.” To-day, as 
President, he uses this language: 

“Phe right has been estabilshed of 
his property of any Kind, ineluding shiv 
mon Territories belonging equally to. 
Confederacy, and to have it prot 
eral Constitution. Neither Congress, nor a Territorial 
Legislature, nor any human power, has any authority to 
annul or impair this vested ri is 


8S 


into the com- 
Lall the States of the 


Sirpis it not most remarkable that aman of the © 


When that day | 


These Senators and | 
other persons outside the Chamber who sympa- | 
thize with them, will carry their opinions upon | 


ry can only be maintained by Icgislation, |, 


Mr. President, U desire, i 


every citizen to take 


er the Fed- $! ji P a 
ed there under the Fed i Mr. TOOMBS. 


| ability and experience of that honorable man 


wards, deliberately declare that the question is 
so free from all doubt that, in his opinion, the 
inference is irresistible that Congress has the 
power to legislate upon the subject of slavery in 


later years of his life, and after he has passed the 
period of threescore years, should so completely 
change his opinions on this question as to main- 
tain and declare, as the Executive Magistrate of 
i| the United States, that ‘‘ neither Congress nora 
| Territorial Legislature, nor any human power,” 
| has the right to resist the introduction of slavery 
into the Territories of the United States, or “to 
|i annul and impair that vested right??? What an 


| of this man within the last few years! 

i But, sir, the change which has come over his 
opinion is no greater than the change which has 
come over the opinionsof hundreds and thousands 
of men in the southern States. In 1846 the opinion 

| found few advocates among the men of the South, 

| that Congress had not the constitutional power to 
| legislate upon the subject of slavery in the Terri- 

i tories, Itis anew thought, it isan after-thought. 

| It is not an original conclusion to which they have 

| come, but it is the result of a revolution in their 

! own opinions, foreed upon them, as they suppose, 

| by the consideration of what they may deem to be 

| 

H 


| taken different grounds, they have dictated to the 


ministrations, a change in its opinions and its pol- 
icy. A very honorable gentleman, the Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States, for whom F entertain 
the highest respect, in a late speech delivered in 
Kentucky, used the following language, speaking 
‘ of the different state of circumstances under which 


pared with what it was ten years ago: 
“We have the Executive, we have the Jaws, we have 


from where We stood ten years ago.?? 

Another honorable gentleman, a member of this 
! body—I refer to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
! Toomns]—is represented to have made a speech 


Georgia, on the 9th of September last, in which he 
used in substance the following language, if he is 
t . a ag ` 

li correctly reported. J read from a report whieh I 
' found in a newspaper at the time: 

4 € He stated that in 1846 there were but four men in Con- 
gress, Democratic or Whig, who did not hold to the doc- 
1i irine of congressional prohibition.’? 

i 

i 

i 


Or that Congress had the power, as I understand 


United States: and from 1846 down to this present 
time, what a change has come over the minds of 
! the men of the South, and to what an extent has 
that change reached the members of the Demo- 
cratic party at the North. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Twill correct that. 
two errors in that statement. 


There are 
My remark was 
: related only to northern Representatives. “With 
i! that correction, the statement is true. 
i Mr. DOOLITTLE. [ accept the correction 
made by the honorable gentleman. , 

Mr. TOOMBS. Iwould remark to the gentle- 
: man that the votes are on record in the other 
' House, 
! lon Joan bul. 


» own for 


S 


it. At that time there wer 
whomuintained thatdoctrine. They have changed 


i| their ground, and they have sougl 


country, using the organizauion of that party as 
an institution to foree on a revolution in opinion 
op this question, and to avery eatextent, Í con- 
| fess, they have already succeeded. 

I do soiwi 
| gentleman at all; but I say there was but a single 
Individual in the other House from the South, ac- 
gording to my recollestion-—I speak merely from 


of 


should, at the ripened age of fifty years and up- | 


‘| the Territories; and now, for some reason, in the | 


i! extraordinary change has come over the opinion | 
mind that all these old men, in the lapse of a few | 


theirinterestsor their politicalnecessities. Having |] 


party in power, during the last and present Ad- | 


| the men of the South now find themselves, com- | 


i the decisions of the courts, and that isa great advance | 


Pat the Concert Hall in Augusta, in the State of | 


it, to prohibit slavery in the Territories of the | 


confined to the House of Representatives, and | 


ĮI referred to the votes on the two mil- i 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. It wasin February, 1847, | 
i that Mr, Calhoun, as the Senator from South Car- || 
i! olina introduced on the floor of the Senate, for the | 
| first tine, this doctrine that the Constitution of its | 
ce guaranties the right to take slaves into | 
| the Territories of the United States; and at the |) 
is the very great change which has come over the i! same time, in another resolution which aecom- i; 
ied it, denied the power of Congress to inhibit j 
e but very few individ- | 
uals among the prominent men then atthe South | 


yht to change the | 
ground of the so-called Democratic pariy ef the | 


h to interrupt the | 


memory, after the lapse of fourteen years-—a gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, and he was beaten by his 
constituents for it, who did not vote against this 
congressional prohibition the first time 1t made its 
earance in the Halls of Congress after 1820. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I do not deny thatmany 
of them voted against the congressional prohibi- 
tion which was sought to be applied in 1846;*but 
what I say is this, that there were very few of 
them who took the ground at that day that the 
Congress of the United States, under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, had not the power to 
make the prohibition if they sought to apply it. 
The whole. history of this Government, from the 
beginning down to 1847, was a-history of prohi- 
bition or limitation of slavery on the part of Con- 
gress; and there never was an act organizing any 
Territory under the authority of the United States 
which did not in the act itself recognize the power 
of Congress to legislate upon the subject of sla- 
very previous to 1847; but I shall have occasion 
to refer to them more in detail before I conclude 
my remarks on this occasion. eee 

T desire for a single moment now to inquire into, 
and if possible to probe this thing to the bottom, 
and to understand the presiding spirit which has 
| brought aboutall this revolution of sentimentupon 
this question in this country. The truth is that 
| the South have changed tifeir ground on the whole 
subject of slavery, slavery in the abstract, and 
slavery in its relations to the legislative and judi- 
|| cial powers of this Government. We stand where 
your fathers stood, and where you yourselves 
|| stood but a very few years ago, on this ques- 
tion of slavery. You then, und your fathers, 
admitted slavery to be an cvil, to be tolerated as 
a necessity, because you could not see your way 
to get rid of it; but you did not take the ground 
H that slavery was a blessing—that slavery was in 
accordance with natural right. You have not until 
i| within the last few years assumed the doctrine 
that the natural and normal condition of the Jabor- 
ing man is that of a slave. It is within the last 
| few years that this. doctrine has been promul- 
| aaed at the South, and I grant that it has made 
| and is making most rapid strides, It reaches 
your schools and it reaches your churches and 
it reaches your public journals. 
i Mr.CHESNUT. With the permission of the 
|| Senator from Wisconsin, [deny that the position 
i! at the South is that the normal condition of the 
f laboring man is that of slavery. The position is 
| that the normal condition of the African among 
| 
| 
| 
I 
{ 


us is that of slavery, and the proper condition. 
| Itis the true and only beneficial relation, That 
is the ground we assume as the position, not of 
the white laborer, but of th 
this country. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I understand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that some of the leading men of the South, 
at least, and some of the leading journals of the 
South, do not undertake to justify slavery upon 
the ground of negro slavery alone, The cele- 
brated Review of Mr. DeBow, the Richmond En- 
quirer, a few years ago, the Charleston Mercury, 
the Richmond Examiner, the book published by 
Mr, Fitzhugh, which was commended to the peo- 
ple of the South, take the ground and justify 
slavery not because slaves are negroes, the de- 
secndants of Ham, but put it upon the broader 
ground, and the only defensible ground upon 

t rests upon any foun- 


e African laborer in 
° 


which slavery ean rest, if 
dation at all, that the natural and normal condi- 
tion of the laboring man is that of a slave; that 
the true ground on which to reconcile this con- 
flict between capital and labor is, that capital 
should own its labor and not hire it. 

Mr. CLAY. Thatis a very grave accusation 
which the Senator makes against the South, and 
itis one which he should not make, unless he is 
fortified by sufficient evidence. Idenyit. Ichal- 
lenge the production of any evidence to support 
it. I say that it is wholly unfounded, in fact, 
and that it does not correctly represent the senti- 

eni of the people whom i have the honor to 
represent, or I believe the people of any portion 
! of the southern States; and when the Senator 
| vouches any evidence whatever to sustain it, I 
| hope he will produce, not an extraci contained ta 
H his own note book, but the original from which 
( 


|! he deduces it, in order that we may test the cor- 
| rectness of the extract when compared with the 
i| context from which it niay be garbled. 

Mr. BROWN. By the permission of the Sen- 
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ator from Wisconsin, I beg his attention to this 


more than ten years ago, that I regarded slavery 
as a great moral, social, and political blessing; 
that it was the normal condition of the negro 
race; and now, with the indulgence of the Sena- 
tor, I will give him very briefly the reasons why 
T thought so. 

My. DOOLITTLE. That is not so material. 

Mr. BROWN. Iam not going to make a 
speech, but I-want the Senator to understand what 


is our position, and why we apply it to the negro’ 


and not to the white man. e saw that his con- 
dition in slavery, instead of debasing him, had 
clevated him, and that the three or four million 
negroes in bondage in the southern States of this 


Union, as to moral, social, and religious blessings, | 


not only compare favorably, but stand immeas- 
urably above millions of the same race in freedom 


anywhere; and I put that proposition to the Sen- | 
ator now, that the four million southern slaves | 
have, as moral, social, and religious beings, and | 


occupy, a higher position than four million of the 
same race anywhere on the top of the globe. 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. Myr. President, I shall, 
perhaps, from what has occurred, be compelled to 
refer to some southern authorities bearing on this 
question. Ido not say that all the leading men 
of the South, or the leading presses of the South, 
to-day take the ground that he laboring man isa 
slave, whether white or black, but 1 do maintain 
that some of the leading presses at the South, and 
some of the leading men at the South, take that 
position, and justify slavery upon the ground that 
the true way to reconcile this troublesome ques- 
tion of capital and labor is simply this: that capital 
should own its labor and not hire it, The honora- 
ble Senator from SouthCarolina, [Mr. Hammonp, | 
the colleague of the gentleman who just inter- 


rupted me, in his famous speech, delivered here, | 


denominated the ‘‘mud-sill speech’’——I speak of it 
with no disrespect, but merely to designate the 


specch in which that term was used by him—sub- | 


stantially took the ground that the laboring white 


men of the North wore slaves in fact, though not | 


in name, as much so as the negroes of the South 


who are actually held in the condition of slavery. | 


That is one authority. 

Mr. CHESNUT. Before the Senator reads 
his extract, with his permission | would say that 
the opinion as well as the feeling of the people of 
South Carolina upon that subject, and I suppose 


the opinion and the feeling of all other persons | ; 3 
slavery,” in the extract whieh he has read, and I 


who think at all, is that the white man, whether 
he be a laborer or not, stands in this country upon 


the same full, equal right of citizenship. e | 
make no distinction except where the man is ; 


nota laborer. It is one of the gravest miscon- 
ceptions of this whole subject to suppose that 
the white men of the South, those of respectable 


character, those who command influence, those | 


who contribute to the character and the welfare of 
the country, are not laborers, Sir, itis our pecu- 
liar, distinctive characteristic that we are all labor- 
ers. Many of the gentlenien speak of the free 
laborer of the South. They speak as if they 
never saw one. I would say to gentlemen now 
you behold a free laborer of the South; I bear 
the commission of the State of South Carolina; 
I am a free laborer of the South. Can it be sup- 

osed that we stigmatize and stultify ourselves? 
No, sir. The true position is this: that the only 
proper, the only beneficial relation which can 
exist between the two races now in the South, is 
that which does exist of mastery upon the one 
part, subserviency and obedience on the other— 
a mastery mild, benign, beneficial, and altogether 
right—beneficial to both races, peculiarly so to the 
subservient race. That is the true position; and 
I speak it now that the gentleman may not after- 
wards place upon the people of South Carolina 
the ridiculous idea that we hold in contempt the 
white free laborer—that we contemn ourselves. I 
care not what extracts he may read. I speak 
from knowledge. I speak for mysclf, that to be 
the true ground, the real opinion, the only feeling 
in South Carolina, that if there is a difference It 


is the man who does not labor suffers in the com- ; 


parison throughout the entire South. 


“Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President, I do not 
deny that men at the South differ in their opin- || 


ions, some maintaining that the doctrine that the 
natural condition of the laboring man, his normal 
condition, is that of slavery, applies to the negro 


| race, and to the negro race alone; but I maintain, 
precise point. I am one of those who announced, | 


i tion. 


| holding States, and I believe it has done more to 


| other 


at the same time, that there are leading men at 
the South, and leading presses at the South, who 
undertake to justify slavery not upon the ground 
of negro slavery as an exceptional institution 
alone, but upon the broad ground and the higher 
ground that capital should own its labor and not 
hire it. 

Mr. PUGH. 


I hope the Senator will permit 
me to interrupt him. 


1 want to make a sugges- 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. If the gentleman is from 
the South, at this stage of the discussion F will 
give way. ; 

Mr.PUGH. No,sir; I wish to say something 
to you as a northern man, if the Senator will per- 
mit me. 3 : 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I desired to address my- 
self to the Senate; and when F was speaking upon | 
a subject which concerned particularly southern 
States, and was addressing myself to southern 
men, I consented to be interrupted by them. If, 
however, my friend from Ohio desires to say any- 
thing special, I have no objection to hear him. 

Mr. PUGH. I was about to suggest to the 
Senator that the shortest way to settle the fact was | 
to name some man or some newspaper, because I | 
have heard just such suggestions as that made a 
thousand times to the people of the non-slave- 


produce this ill blood than any other course of | 
assertion. Now, the Senator is contradicted; let | 
him give the authority, and it can be easily settled 
one way or the other. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Well, I name the Rich- | 
mond Examiner, which said: 


"Mr. DOOLITTLE. It seems tome 


« Our object in these preliminary remarks isto show bow | 
unwise it is for the South to attempt to justify negro slavery | 
as an exceptional institution. It isthe only form of slavery | 
which has excited the prejudices of mankind, and given rise | 

| 


to abolition ; the only Kind of slavery which has not been, |! ihat is substantially all that I intended to say in 


until recently, universal. The experience, the practices, | 


abstract as a natural, universal, and conservative institu- | 
tion, In justifying slavery in the general or abstract, we 
have to contend with the prejudices growing out of the Af- 
rican slave trade, out of the cruel treatment of slaves where 
ever thattrade exists, and the still greater prejudices of race 
and color. Still, it is shown by history, both sacred and 
profane, that domestic slavery is a natural, normal, and, till 
lately, universal institution.” 


The Richmond Enquirer Í will name for an- 


and the history of mankind amply vindicate slavery in the |) 
| 
{ 


Mr. CLAY. ‘Will the Senator pardon me for 
a moment? I did not hear the words, “ white į 


want to know now, after reading that extract 
merely, severed from the context, by what au- 
thority he maintains that the Richmond Exam- 


iner holds to the doctrine that slavery is the nor- |i 


mal condition of the laboring classes of all races 


I say that the very extract he has read fails to 


sustain his allegation, and I venture to assert that, 
if he will produce the whole article, it will dis- 
prove it clearly. 

Now, Mr. President, with the Senator’s per- 
mission, allow me to remark that 1 have some 
reason to be sensitive upon this subject, because 
my own language has, by garbling a specch 
which I delivered five years ago, been interpreted 
as an evidence against the institution which I 
maintain is a blessing both to the white and the 
black man; and the misrepresentation has been 
reiterated time and again, although upon this 


floor, on more than one occasion, I have corrected |i 
it. I find that this North Carolina thief and ren- |! 


egade, Helper, has introduced it into his book, 


although if he had consulted the records of the | 


Senate, he would have found that the very pre- 


ceding sentence, and the succeeding sentence to i 
that which he quoted, denied the deduction which |} 


he made from it, and disproved the imputation of 
an opinion which he attributed to me. 


Senator dealing with a grave and important sec- 


tional question, thus to quote a detached sentence ; 


or paragraph from a newspaper, and attribute 


itself does not sustain. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Asto the meaning of the || 
paragraph I have-read, that is a question of con- ! 
! struction between the honorable Senator and my- |j 


self. 
Mr. CLAY. Task for the word “white’’ there. 


| by man; a divine Institution, on which : 
! ask the blessing of the church and the blessing of 


Hence, I: 
say In respect to this, the Senator deals unfairly; 
he deals unjustly towards the South; ay, sir, I: 
think he deals unjustly to himself as an American |; 

| 


erent 


: ns to perfectly - 
clear. that the construction I give is. correct.) ft 


i claims that slavery cannot be defended asan in: 


stitution based on negro slayery.alone. TheRich- 
mond Enquirer, at one time, and under the admin= 
istration of one editor of that paper, took; aa t 
understand it, the same ground, when-itsaids). cs 

“Until recently, the defense of slavery haslabored under. 
great difficulties, because its ‘apologists~-for. they. were 
merely apologists—took half-way ground. They confined 
the defense of slavery to mere negro slavery, thereby giving’ 
up the slavery principle, admitting other forms of slavery to 
be wrong, and yielding up the authority of the Bible. andor: 
the history, practices, and experience of mankind, Human. 
experience, showing the universal success of slave society, 
and the universal failure of free society, was unavailing to 
them, because they were precluded from employing it by 
admitting slavery in the abstract to be wrong. ‘The defenac 
of mere negro siavery-involved them in still. greater dfi 
culty. ' 

«The line of defense, however, is now changed. The 
South”? — 


The editor undertakes to speak for the South— 


“The South now maintains that slavery is.right, naturalj, 
and does not depend on difference of complexton.’”” 


Mr. Johnson, a celebrated: gentleman from the 
South, in a speech delivered in the city of Phila- 
delphia, said, openly, that the ground on. which 
the South stands is, that capital should own and 
not hire its labor. But, sir, it is not material to 
my present purpose to inquire how many or how.’ 
few ofthe men of the South now maintain the same 
views. Most certainly, I shall not stand here to 
question for one moment the sincerity of those 
gentlemen who disclaim such extreme opinions, 
and maintain that slavery should be confined to, 
the negro race alone. Itake them at their word, 
and precisely what they now say. Their posi- 
tion is, that negro slavery is a blessing, a divine 
institution, blessed of God, and should be blessed 
by man. hat I understand to be the ground 
upon which the gentlemen nowstand. Well, sir, 


the beginning, when J was interrupted, and that 


| is, that the South have changed their ground on 
i this question of slavery—negro slavery, if you 


lease. How long is it since the leading. men of 
the South, and in all the States ofthe South, your 
judges upon the benches of your supreme courts, 
your statesmen in. Congress and out of Congress, 
took the ground which the Richmond Enquirer 


| stated was taken by the South, that slavery was’ 


an evil to be apologized for, to be borne as a nes 
cessity rather than bearsomething worse? How 
long is it since you have taken the ground that 
slavery isablessing—blessed of God, to be blessed 
ou may 


God? It has all come up within the last few 
years; there is no disputing this fact. 

Sir, but the other day, in this very: Senate, the 
Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Hunrer,] in speak- 
ing of the course which had been pursued by Mr.. 
Letcher, the lately elected Governor of Virginia, 
in relation to some speech on some doctrines that 
had been promulged in Western Virginia, steod 
up here and stated the fact frankly, in substance 


`I speak from memory—that we in Virginia have 


changed our ground; we do not stand where we 
stood anciently; we do not stand where our fath- 
ers stood upon this slavery question—as much as 
to say we do not believe in what Washington 
believed, and Jefferson believed, and Madison be- 


| leved, and Monroe believed, and all the leading 


men of Virginia, for the first fifty years of our ex- 
istence under the Constitution, believed; we have 
changed our opinion in Virginia, and instead. of 
now admitting that slavery is an evil-which we 
may hope and pray some day may be entirely re- 
moved from tha Republic, we now take the ground 
that it is a blessing; that it is a benefit. to the, 
black man and a benefit to. the white. Mr. Presi- 
dont, I do not find fault with gentlemen when they. 
change their opinions-—- 

Mr. MASON. Will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? i 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Certainly. 

Mr. MASON. The Senator, Ï presume, im ¥e-. 


| ferring toa Senator from Virginia, referred to my 
opinions to the editor which the very paragraph ! : 


colleague. i 

Mr. DOOLITTLE., 1 did. ; 

Mr. MASON. Ihave nota very distinet recol- 
lection of what opinions he advanced on the ocea- 
sion to whichghe Senator alludes: .1 presume he 
alludes to a debate. during the present session. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE: Yes, sir. 
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Mr. MASON. I think, however, that he has 
been quoted by the honorable Senator, substan- 
tially, correctly. Certainly, E believe that because 
of the aggressions commiticd by the servile States, 
commonly called the free States, upon the condi- 
tion of African bondage in the South, the mind of 
the South has been more turned toward it, and by 
reason of that further consideration, more delib- 
eration, pondering more deeply upon the relations 
subsisting between the African race in this coun- 
try and the white race, the opinion once enter- | 
tained, certainly in my own State by able and 
distinguished men and patriots, that the condition 
of African slavery was one more to be deplored 
than to be fostered, has undergone a change, and 
that the uniform—I might almost say universal— | 
sentiment in my own State upon the subject of | 
African bondage is, that itis a blessing to both 
races, one to be encouraged, cherished, and fos- 
tered; and to that extent the opinion of Virginia 
is different from the opinion entertained by those 
distinguished men who have now gone, but who, 
we believe, best knowing their sentiments, if they 
lived in this day would concur with us. That is 
the present opinion. Iwas not present when this 
debate arose, and I am at some loss to know how 
this question of the merits or demerits of the condi- 
tion of African bondage has arisen in the Senate 
of the United States; for it is a question 1 should 
think purely abstract, and with which we have 
nothing to do. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President, the hon- 
orable Senator whe has just taken his seat, was 
not present when the debate arose. This discus- 
sion has grown up and become, in its nature, 
somewhat conversational, in consequence of my 
having been interrupted several times, having 
made in the outset a general remark on this sub- 
ject of slavery, that the men of the South had 
latterly taken’ different ground from that hereto- 
fore oceupied by them, and the honorable Senator 
trom Virginia now confirms the statement which 
1 made, for which I am much obliged to the hon- 
orable Senator. [take it that it must be conceded 
that the same opinions are not to-day entertained 

` on the subject of slavery, as an abstract question, 
among the leading men of the South which were 
entertained for the first fifty years of the existence 
of this Government under the Constitution of the 
United States. ‘This revolution is fundamental if 
we go to the very bottom of it, and rests upon | 
the ground which the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia has now stated, that negro slavery is 
right, a blessing to both races, black and white. 
The churches of the South, the schools of the 
South, the public press of the South, the Legisla- 
tures of the South, and the statesmen of the South, 
to-day maintain that doctrine. From this com- 
paratively new idea proceed all those tremendous 
struggles ypon this question which the country 
has witnessed the last ten years. It demands | 
first, that the power of Congress to restrict or 
limit its expansion shall be given up; secondly, 
that the people of a Territory shall have no power | 
to limit or exclude it; and in the third place, that 
by a decree of the Supreme Court, which the 
President declares to be irrevocable, the power of 
Congress over this subject in the Territories shall |; 
be destroyed at one blow, and that the Constitu- 
tion of its own force guarantics slavery under its 
protection in all the Territories we now have, or | 
may hereafter ever acquire. 

Ido not complain of gentlemen who may change 
their opinions. It is any man’s ight—more, sir, 
duty—to change his opmion when convinced of | 
error; but what [ complainofis this: that when you 
have changed your opinions you insist that we |; 
shall also change our opinions, and take the same 
new grounds which you now take; and say, thatif 
weofthe free States, whom yousometimesdenom- 
inateasthe majority in this Confederacy, shall still 
maintain the same opinionswhich ourfathers main- 
tained, and your fathers maintained, and upon | 
which you have but recently changed your own | 
views, and shall honestly exercise our political | 
rights, and elect a President of the United States, as | 
we legally may, who concurs with us in our opin- | 
ion that slavery is an evil and ought not to be ex- 
tended into the Territories, you propose, some of | 
you propose, to break up the Government, Ido | 
not refer, of course, to the honorable Senator from 
Virginia, on my left; but there are those,and men | 
standing in high places, who declare before the 
world that unless we do acquiesce in this change 


i 


: Constitution ? 


of opinion upon this question, politically and ju- 
dicially, unless we acquiesce in this doctrine, and 


| take the ground which Mr. Buchanan has taken 


in his message, this Government is to be broken 
in pieces and the Constitution overthrown. Now, 
sir, we have aright to complain of that. You are 
to convince us by argument, and if you can con- 
vince us by argument, it is well enough. We 
have no objection to any argument addressed to 
our understanding to convince us of our error; but 
when that argument is to be accompanied by a 
threat that the Government itself is to be destroyed 
unless we accede to this new opinion which you 
yourselves have recently formed, we have a right 
to complain. 

Mr. President, so much has been said, in rela- 
tion to the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States inthe Dred Scott case, that I desire 
to submit a few words on that subject also. Ido 
not deny the power of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in any case which comes before that 
court in which it has jurisdiction to make a final 
adjudication in that case; but if, in the course of 
that adjudication, the judges of the court give ex- 
pression to an opinion bearing upon a political 
question, I deny that that opinion has any bind- 
ing force whatever upon us, as members of the 
Senate, or upon the President of the United States, 
acting in his capacity as President, either to ap- 
prove or to disapprove the legislation of Congress. 
‘This Supreme Court have power to decide a case 


| over which they have jurisdiction, because there is 


no other tribunal to which an appeal can be made; 
and in a case of that kind, their decision is final 
and binding upon the parties to the suit. Their 
rights, under the decision, become vested; but that 
any opinion which they may express, in the course 
of that adjudication, is or ought to control the po- 
litical or the legislative action of the members of 
this body, or the political action of the people of 
the United States, I deny altogether, as the most 
dangerous of all doctrines that ever was promulged 
on the floor of the Senate or elsewhere. Grant 
to this Supreme Court, composed of judges irre- 
sponsible to the people sid chosen for life, this 
power of construction of the Constitution, and, 
though the men upon that bench were angels in- 
stead of men, there would be established in this 
Government an oligarchy as despotic as it is irre- 
sponsible. It was John Randolph, I think, who 
made that most significant remark, “ the Book of 
Judges comes before the Book of Kings.” 

The business of a court is not to make or un- 
make laws or constitutions. Their business is 
simply to decide the rights of parties. In arriv- 
ing at that decision, they may and must pass on 
the law itself before they can apply it; but they 


į pass upon the question of law merely as the means 


of arriving at their decision, as incidental to the 
daty which they have to perform in deciding the 
rights of the parties, 


if there ts no appeal from ‘their decision, the par- 
ties in that particular case are bound by the dc- 
cision notwithstanding; and the rights acquired 


under it, whether they are based on aright decis- | 


ion or a wrong decision, become fixed and vested, 
because there is no appeal to any other human 
tribunal. 


But, sir, suppose this court should change its | 


opinion to-morrow, would that change the Con- 


i stitution? Suppose that, in any new case arising | 
! before the Supreme Court of the United States, 
! this same question of constitutional power should 


be again discussed, and the court should do as this 
court has often done, and as other courts no less 
ableand distinguished have done a thousand times 
in the history of judicial proceedings, overrule 
their own former opinion, would that change the 
Not at all, sir; the Constitution 
would remain the same. I protest against this 
monstrous doctrine; and cspecially when it is 
promulged by the leaders of the Democratic party 
of the United States. 


dent, and Chief Justice Taney was his Secretary. 
That was not the doctrine in relation to the con- 
stitutionality of the United States Bank. The 
Supreme Courtof the United States once decided, 
in the course of its judicial history, thata Bank 
of the United States was constitutional. Who 
believes, if that question was presented to that 
court to-day, that it would decide that a Bank of 
the United States was constitutional? The de- 


The court may decide right | 
i| or wrong, and whether they decide right or wrong 
H P? a DI 


That was not the Demo- ! 
cratie doctrine when General Jackson was Presi- ! 


cision of judges is, after all, merely the opinion 
of men; an opinion which must necessarily be 
acquiesced in by the parties whose rights are de- 
termined; but it is not an opinion to be acquiesced 
in either by the legal profession or by political 
parties or by the Senate of the United States acting 
in its official capacity. Their opinions are to be 
treated respectfully, as the opinions of any other 
respectable men; but when we come to act in 
our capacity as Senators of the United States, we 
do not bow down to the opinion which may have 
been delivered in the Dred Scott case, or in any 
other case by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, or by the supreme court of any State in 
this Union. We are reduced to a very strange 
state of things, if the mere dictum, or the mere 
opinion of any one of the courts of the United 
States, is to be received to control the action of 
the legislative body of the Government, or to con- 
trol the action of great political parties. 

Without discussing the question, which has 
been often referred to, whether the Supreme Court 
had or had not jurisdiction over the question of 
the constitutionality of the Missouri compromise, 
I desire, for a few moments, to call yourattention 
to the history of the legislation of this Govern- 
ment bearing on that question; and I undertake 
to show that every Administration of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, beginning with 
Washington, and coming down to the close of 
the administration of James K. Polk, every Ad- 
ministration, upon their official oaths, asserted 
and exercised the power of Congress to legis- 
| late on the subject of slavery in the Territories, 
and to legislate, by way of restriction, in every 
one ofthe Territories. To go back to the admin- 
istration of Washington, the ordinance of 1787 
was reénacted during his administration, and re~ 
ecived his official signature. It was the eighth 
act, I believe, which ever passed the Congress of 
the United States. In theadministration of John 
Adams, Indiana was organized, in which this same 
provision was reénacted. Come down to the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Jefferson, who was the apostle 
and leader of the great Republican party of this 
country: in the organization of the Territory of 
Orleans, a Territory which was acquired by treaty 
from France, in which the institution of noT 
| existed under the laws of France, by the seventh 
| and the tenth sections of the act organizing that 
| Territory, it was provided that the foreign slave 
| trade, and also thatthe domestic slave trade, should 
not be permitted in that Territory. Although that 
provision of the Constitution which was to take 
effect in 1808, giving Congress the power to put 
an end to the slave trade, had not yet taken effect, 
| in 1804, four years before that time, in the bill 
organizing the Territory of Orleans, the foreign 
slave trade was prohibited; so, too, was the do- 
mestic slave trade prohibited, and no man was 
permitted to take aslave into the Territory of Or- 
leans for sale at all, and no slave could be taken 
into that Territory, except by a bona fide owner 
removing into the Territory for actual settlement. 
Here, even in relation to the Territory of Orleans, 
where slavery existed, Congress exercised the 
power of Jegislation upon the subject of slavery, 
and exercised it by way of restriction. Ido not 
say that it exercised all its power; I do not say 
that Congress did all that it could do to prevent 
slavery going into that Territory; but Congress 
did legislate on that subject, and did legislate by 
wey of restriction. It provided that, if any man 
took a slave into the Territory for sale, or if any 
man took a slave into the Territory unless he was 
actually emigrating into the Territory, and took 
the slave as a part of his settlement with him, the 
; Slave should be emancipated—emancipated by act 
of Congress—and the man who was guilty of a 
violation of its provisions should pay a fine of 
§300. So, too, in relation to the cession by North 
Carolina. 

Mr.COLLAMER. Will the gentlemanindulge 
me a moment? x 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Certainly. 

Mr. COLLAMER. In that same act, in rela- 
tion to the Territory of Orleans, it was further 

rovided that slaves should not be taken into that 
erritory, either for sale or in families, if they had 
been imported into the United States since 1798. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I am obliged to my honor- 
able friend from Vermont. In the cession from 
North Carolina, it was provided that Congress 


i should make no regulation tending to the emanci- 
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pation of slaves. Why insert such a provision if 
Congress had no such powcr? I would read the 
section of the act, but I do not desire to take u 
the time which would be necessary to do so. 
accept the correction, and the fact is important. 
Well now, Mr. President, when do we first hear 
of this celebrated doctrine, which has made. so 
much figure before the American people within 
the last six or eight years, of territorial independ- 
ence, squatter sovereignty, or wintevor it may be 
termed, the absolute right of a Territory, just as 
soon as it is organized, to legislate for itself upon 
all matters of internal concern, independent of 
the control of Congress? During the administra- 
tion of Mr. Jefferson, Governor St. Clair, of the 
Northwestern ‘Territory, first broached the doc- 
ttine which figures so largely with a certain class 
of the Democratic party to-day, that the moment 
a Territory is once organized, that moment it be- 
comes independent of the action of Congress and 
can legislate for itself, Congress having no more 
ower over it than the First Consul of France. 

r. Jefferson was then President of the United 
States, and Mr. Madison was his Secretary of 
State. Mr.St. Clair uscd this language in an ad- 
dress: 

& For all internal affairs, we have a complete Legislature 
of our own, and they are no more bound by an act of Con- 
gress than by an edict of the First Consul of France.” 

‘President Jefferson, through Mr. Madison, as 
Secretary of State, met this doctrine in this style; 
he addressed Mr. St. Clair the following note: 

“Sir: The President, observing in an address lately de- 
livered by you to the convention at Chilicothe an intem- 
perance. and indecorum of language towards the Legisla- 
ture of the United States, and a disorganizing spirit and 
tendency of very evil example and grossly violating the 
rules of ‘conduct enjoined by your publie station, deter- 
mines that your commission of Governor of the Northwest- 
om ‘Territory shall cease on the receipt of this notifica- 

LOU. 

Mr. PUGH. I would ask the Senator where 
he*got that extract from Governor St, Clair’s 
speech. Did he ever read the whole speech? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. No, I have not read the 
whole speech; but I have read, as I suppose, the 
substance of it. 

Mr. PUGH. It shows that the Senator had 
better have done it, Governor St. Clair was not 
speaking of that question at all, but he was en- 
acavoring to persuade the convention of the peo- 
ple of Ohio, met to form a State constitution, to 


trample under foot the enabling act of Congress. j 


It had nothing to do with the Territorial Govern- 
ment. It was a speech delivered in Chilicothe, 
in 1802, 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. This was the ground he 
took. that Congress had no control over the Ter- 
ritories when they were once organized; that 
they became States as soon as organized. That 
was his idea. 

Mr. PUGH. [ tell the Senator, if he will read 
the speech, he will not find any such idea in it 
from first to last. It is evidently a garbled ex- 
tract which the Senator hag found in some place. 
J do not think he would garble it; but it shows 
how important it is, when extracts are read, that 
we should know where they come from. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I think I have given the 
substance of the speech. During Mr. Jefferson’s 
administration, there occurred a memorable event, 
bearing upon this subject, never to be forgotten. 
The Territory of Indiana petitioned Congress to 
repeal the slavery restriction. It was refused by 
Mr. Jefferson’s Administration. It was referred 
to a committee, of which John Randolph was 
chairman, who reported against it, declaring that 
it-was unwise and inexpedient to impair a provis- 
ion so well calculated to promote the growth and 
prosperity of the Northwest Territory. 

If you pass on from the organization of the 
Territory of Orleans, and come down to the or- 
ganization of the Territory of Missouri, in the 
administration of Mr. Madison, the same power 
of Con 


not to the extentofexclusion. Pass down to the 


administration of Mr. Monroe, when this very j 
Missouri compromise was passed. When the | 


question of the constitutionality of the Missouri 
compromise was before Mr. Monroe, he sum- 
moned his cabinet together and took their opin- 
ions, and they gave their unanimous opinions in 
favor of the power of Congress to exclude slavery 


from the Territories of the United States. Upon ! 


that subject, I beg leave to read an extract from 


gress was recognized and exercised, though | 


the diary of John Quincy Adams, then Secretary 
of State: i 

March 3, 1820.—When I came this day to my office, I 
found there a note, requesting me to call at one o'clock at 
the President's House. it was then one, and £ immedi- 
ately went over. Ie expected that the two bills, for the 
admission of Maine and to enable Missouri to-make a con- 
stitution, would have been brought to him for his signature ; 
and he had summoned al) the members of the Administra- 
tion fo ask their opinions in writing, to be deposited in the 
Department of State, upon two questions: 1. Whether 
Congress had a constitutiona} right to prohibit slavery ina 
Territory? and 2. Whether the eighth section of the Mis- 
souri bill (which interdicts slavery forever in the territory: 
north of 36° 30 latitude) was applicable only to the terri- 
torial state, or would extend to it after it should become a 
State? As to the first question, it was unanimously agreed 
that Congress have the power to prohibit slavery in the 
Territories.” 

Asto the other question, whether the word “ for- 
ever” could extend beyond the territorial condi- 
tion, there was a difference of views between the 
members of the Cabinet; but Mr. Adams, in his 
diary, states that Mr. Monroe summoned his Cab- 
inet, and they were unanimously of opinion that 
Congress had the power to prohibit Savery ina 
Territory; and in that Cabinet were William 
Wirt, William H: Crawford, and John C. Cal- 
houn. . 

Mr.CHESNUT. I think it is due to the mem- 
ory of Mr. Calhoun to state what F believe to be 
known to most Senators, and is according to my 
recollection, that upon the floor of the Senate, in 
response to this charge, made by the Senator 
from Missouri, Mr. Benton, he denied ever havin 
given such an opinion in relation to the Missouri 
compromise. state that much, as due to the 
memory of Mr. Calhoun. 

Mr. HAMLIN. If my friend from Wisconsin 
will allow me a moment, I will state that I recol- 
lert very well the denial to which the Senator from 
South Carolina has alluded. Mr. Calhoun did, 
upon the floor of the Senate, make that denial; 
but I also recollect that a Senator of this body at 
that time, Mr. Dix, of New York, obtained from 
the State Department what purported to be an ab- 
stract from the envelope in which those opinions 
were enclosed. The opinions themselves were 
not found. 

Mr. PUGH. And never have been. 

Mr. HAMLIN. But the envelope was found 
in the Department. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. The bill received the sig- 
nature of President Monroe; and if, at the time, 
there was no published opinion given by an 
member of his Cabinet against its constitutional- 
ity, the presumption would be that they acqui- 
eseedinit. Inrelation to what has occurred now, 
the disclaimer in behalf of Mr. Calhoun of his ever 
having given such an opinion, I have nothing more 
toadd. Nearly twenty-five years had elapsed, and 
if Mr. Calhoun was relying on his memory, and 
his memory alone, he might have been mistaken, 
while Mr. Adams’s diary, from which the extract 


| is taken, made on the very day when it occurred, 


it seems to me is very strong evidence, to say the 
least, that the members of Mr. Monroe’s Cabinet 
must have unanimously concurred in that opinion. 

But let us pass on from 1820, and come down a 
little further in the history of the Government, 
come down, if you please, at once to General 
Jackson’s administration. 


certainly was when I belonged to the Democratic 
party of this country, although there are many 
whom I see upon the other side of the Chamber 


! who were not enrolled within its ranks at that 


time, who are standard-bearers of the Democracy 
of to day; I do not refer to my honorable friend 
from Alabama, [Mr. Firzrarricx.] In 1836, 
Wisconsin was organized as a Territory, and this 
same provision for slavery restriction was rein- 
corporated in the bill for its organization; and, to 
show how little General Jackson and his admin- 
istration thought of this new dogma, that the mo- 
ment a Territory is organized Congress has no 
longer any power over its legislation, I will refer 
you to some facts which took place during his 
administration. 

The Territorial Legislature of Florida and the 
Territorial Legislature of Wisconsin assumed the 

ower to incorporate certain banking institutions. 

uring the administration of General Jackson a 
law was introduced into Congress, and passed both 
Houses and received his signature, repealing those 
bank charters, and it went further, and declared 
that no Territorial Legislature should have power 


I understand General | 
Jackson to be good Democratic authority. He ! 


to incorporate a bank without the consént of Con- 
gress. This shows what he thought of this idea. 
that these sovereign Territories from the moment 
they are organized become independentof the con-: 
trol of Congress. Such an idea was never dreamed. 
of by the Democratic party inits better days. 
But. again, sir, lowa was organized in 1888; 
during Mr Van Buren’s administration, and in 
the same year, I believe; there wasan act passed’ 
to alter and amend the organic acts of ‘Wisconsin 
and lowa; and what was that‘alteration? -Upto - 
that time, 1838, the Governor. of a Territory'al 
ways had an absolute veto’ on every law passed’ 
by a Territorial Legislature.. The Governor not 
only had the right to veto it absolutely, butit was 
made his duty if he approved a bill to submitit to 


-Congress, to be approved or disapproved by Coir- 


gress before it should take any effect; but in 1838 
the territorial organicacts of Wisconsin and Iowa 
were amended, and it was provided that the veto 
power of the Governor should be reduced from an . 
absolute veto toa veto requiring but two thirds of 
both branches of the Legislature to passa bill over: 
it; but in the second section of that act it was'es- 
pecially provided that: ° 

“Nothing in this act contained shall in any way limit, 
alter, or impair.the power of Congress to repeal, annul, or 
modify any act passed by the Territorial Legislature.” 

Where was this new dogma of Territorial sov- 
ereignty then? Sir, it had neverscenthelight. No 
man of standing in the country had ever dreamed 
of it at that time, unless it be Arthur St. Clair, 
of whom I have already spoken. The power of 
Congress to control the legislation of the Terri- 
torics was an admitted ‘power, exercised by alt 
Administrations, contended for by all partics in 
this Government from the beginning down to the 
period of which Y speak. But, sir, if you pass 
onfurther, come down beyond the administration 
of General Jackson to the administration of Mr. 
Van Buren, the same power was exercised in re- 
lation to Iowa. Coming down still later to the 
administration of James K. Polk, when Mr. 
Buchanan, the present President of the United 
States, was Secretary of State, when Oregon was 
organized, the same ORE was inserted in the 
organic act of that Territory, by which slavery 
was prohibited therein forever. ` ; 

It is true, therefore, as I have stated, that in 
the history of this Government, from the admin- 
istration of Washington to 1847, to the ‘close of 
Mr. Polk’s administration, every Administration 
from the beginning has not only asserted, but, 
upon its official oath and responsibility, it has 
exercised, the power to legislate for the Territories 
over their internal concerns; not only upon their 
local concerns gencrally, but upon the subject of 
slavery, and to legislate by way of restriction. 

Mr. PUGH. Does the Senator mean to say’ 
that that was the opinion of President Polk? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. He signed the bill, and 
when he signed the bill : 

Mr. PUGH. I ask the Senator if he is aware 
of the fact that Mr. Polk brought to the Capito} 
a messageto veto the Wilmot proviso, and that it 
is in existence now? He brought it to the Capi- 
tol, and would have vetoed the bill, and the mes- 
sage is in existence. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. The facts, I believe, are 
these: Mr. Polk, at one time, contemplated veto- 
ing the Oregon bill. He subsequently sent a spe- 
cial message to the Congress of the United States, 
in which he stated, in substance, that if the Ter- 
ritory of Oregon had reached below 360 30", he 
would have vetoed the bill; not because Congress 
had not the power, but on the simple ground of 
expediency; that he was in favor of ¢xtending the 
compromise line of 360 30’ to. the. Pacific ocean. 
That is the ground on which he placed it. 

Mr. PUGH. That is not the fact to which I 
called the Senator’s attention. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I will ask the Senator, do 
you say that Mr. Polk, in that message, denied 
the power of Congress? 

Mr. PUGH. Hedid. Iwas going to tell the 
Senator that the message to which I referred, the’ 
original, is indorsed in Mr. Polk’s handwriting: 

“I brought this message, signed, to the Capitol, oxi the 
night of the 3d of March, 1849, intending to send it to the 
House of Representatives ifthey had persisted in theamend- 
ment to the civil.and diplomatic appropriation bil, ?— 
Which was the Wilmot proviso; bat the House 
having receded, the message never was sent in. 
The paper is in existence. Large extracts of it 
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have been- published within the last month in the 
apers i o | 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I shall be obliged to the | 
honorable gentleman if ho will produce the mes- | 
sage, and point out the paragraph in it-in which 
Mr. Polk denies the power of Congress to legis- ; 
late upon the subject of slavery in the Territories, | 

Mr. PUGH. The first sentence says it. Iwill 
get the Senator the message. | 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Get it if you please. The 
special message which he sent to Congress at the 
subsequent ‘session, after approving of the Ore- 
gon bill, stated, as I understand it, the grounds on | 
which he would have vetoed the Oregon bill if 
that Territory had extended below 36° 30'—not 
upon the ground of constitutional power, butupon 
expediency. If, however, Mr. Polk has written 
a message declaring that the bill was unconstitu- 
tional, and has affixed hissignature to a bill which | 
he considered unconstitutional, that does notalter 
the fact which I stated, that every Administration | 
has asserted, and has exercised upon its offtcial 
oath and responsibility, the power of legislating 
onthe subject of slavery in the Territories of the | 
United States, from Washington down to the close 
of Mr. Polk’s administration. 

Now, let us fora single moment look at the 
question, aside from the effects of precedent and 
judicial: construction, and see where we stand. | 
‘What is the language of the Constitution? 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of andmake | 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or | 
other property belonging to the United States,” i 

Ithas sometimes been said that the power which ! 
Congress exercises is a power over the territory | 
as property merely. Suppose we take that posi- il 
tion, that Congress controls it as mere property: 
what then may Congress do? What may the 
owner of property do? He may sell it, or refuse j 
to sell it; he may lease it, or refuse to lease it; he | 
may sell it to a white man, to an Indian, toa ne- 
gro, or he may refuse to sell it to either; he can j 
lease it to one, or refuse to lease it to another. |! 
He can say that the foot of a slave shall never 
trend upon it. If you concede that Congress can 
control it as property, you concede the whole | 
ground of power; for Congress would then have |i 

| 


power to keep off every Chinaman, every negro, 
every alien, and could keep off even our own cit- ; 
izens; and Congress does exercise the power of 
keeping even our own citizens off certain portions 
of the public domain. You say that Congress is 
to treat. it as mere property. Well, what do the 
facts show? Look at Missouri, at Lowa, at Wis- 
consin. The public lands of Wisconsin have 
sold, on an average, for almost a dollar an acre: 
and why? Because it was not cursed with the | 
presence of a negro servile population, and was || 
peopled by freemen, and by them alone. How |} 
was it wid Missouri? So long as it was under- || 

td 

i 


stood and generally believed that Missouri was to 
be a slave State, and to remain a slave State, that li 
population sought its home with reluctance in | 
Missouri; but what has been the effect on your | 
public lands in that State of the presence of slave | 
labor? They scarccly averaged twenty-five cents | 
an acre—land just as good as it is in Wisconsin, | 
just as good as it is in Iowa. Why? Because 

slavery existed in Missouri. So, if we are tocome | 
down to the mere mercenary consideration of dol- 

lars and cents, when we discuss this as a question 

of property, if Congress controls the Territory | 
as mere property, the question whether slavery | 
should go into Kansas or not, as a mere question | 
of property alone, would make $40,000,000 ditter- 


But another believes in popular sovereignty. | 
So dol; but I will tell you the popular sover- 


the Territories, but it is by no means the first 


! United States, use any broader language than this, jj 


| with no dissenting voice. It was not the opinion 
l of a bare majority, where the whole world knows į 
| that the court is divided according to its political 


| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
{ 
i 
ence to the people of the United States. | 
| 
cignty that I believe in. “The people of the Uni- i 
ted States and the States of the Union represented i 
here in Congress are the popular sovercigns in |i 
the Territories of the United States. The people i 
who purchase the Territories, who pay for the | 
Territories, who, if necessary, fight for the Ter- | 
ritories; the people who own them, and expect to ji 
settle in them, or send their children there; who |! 
pay the expenses of the Legislatures, the judges, f 
and the Governors of the Territories—they are |; 
the people who are rightfully sovereign in the į 
Territories of the United States, and not the first |! 
band who happen to go there, whether from one || 
State or from another. It is the people and States i 
of the-whole United States represented in Con- |} 
gress who are sovereign there until the Territo- |! 


| of the court, consisting of the samc judges that |; 
| pronounced the Dred Scott opinion, speaking of | 
| the Territory of California, said: 


| to be preserved and governed as such until the sovereignty | 
i to which it had passed had legislated for it. 


| — Cros vs. Harrisons, 16 Howard, 193, 


| Supreme Court on cases arising at five different 


ries are grown up to sovereignty, and are fit to be 
admitted into the sisterhood of States. . | 
But, Mr. President, to return once more to this 
Dred Scott decision. Ishall always speak re- 
spectfully of the final decision of any court, so far | 
as the particular case is concerned, for the parties 
to it are compelled to acquiesce in the decision of | 
the case where the court have jurisdiction; but as 
to the political opinions expressed by some of the į 
judges in making that decision, I feel compelled 
to say frankly, they do not command my respect. 
This may be, perhaps, the first time when the 
precise question. has arisen before the Supreme 
Court of the United States as to the power of 
Congress to legislate on the subject. of slavery in 


time the question has arisen before that court as į 
to the general power, nor the source of the con- 
stitutional power, of Congress over the Territo- 
ries. That question has been presented to the 
court in four or five different cases, running 
through a period of almost fifty years. The first j| 
of these cases, that of Sere vs. Pilot, arose in 
1810, and is reported in 6 Cranch, 336. The 
Supreme Court of the United States, without any | 
dissenting opinion, and in the most explicit lan- į 
guage, then declared: ` 

“ The power of governing and legislating for a Territory | 
is the inevitable consequence of the right to acquire and | 
i 


hold territory. Could this position be contested, the Con- 
stitution declares that, ‘ Congress shall have power to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory or other property belonging to the United 
States;’ accordingly, we find Congress possessing and exer- 
ising the absolute and undisputed power of governing and 
cislating for the Territory of Orleans.”? 


Sir, can any court, in stating the power which 
Congress exercises over the Territories of the 


when it declares that Congress possesses and cx- 
ercises the absolute and undisputed right of gov- 
erning and legislating for a Territory ? 

Again, in 1828—cighteen years afterwards— 
Canter’s case, which is reported in 1 Peters, 511, 
came before the Supreme Court, and then the 
Court declared: 


éc Tn the mean time, Florida continues to be a Territory of 
the United States, governed by that clause of the Constitu- 
tion which empowers Congress ¢ to make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States? Perhaps the power of i 
governing a Territory belonging to the United States, which 
has not, by becoming a State, acquired the means of self- 
government, may result necessarily from the facts that it is | 
not within the jurisdiction of any particular State, and is 
within the power and jurisdiction of the United States. 
The right to govern may be the inevitable consequence of 
the right to acquire territory. Whichever may be the source 
whence the power may be derived, the possession of it is 
unquestioned’? 


That was the language of the Supreme Court, | 


Pate s x 4 
opinions upon a question presented before it, but | 


the unanimous opinion of the whole court declar- 
ing the power which Congress possesses and ¢x- ! 
ercises over the Territories of the Union. Again, 
in the case of McCulloch, vs. Maryland, (4 
Wheaton, 316;) and again, in 1840, in the case 
of the United States vs. Gratiot, (16 Peters, 537,) 
the court, in delivering its opinion without a dis- 
senting voice, referred to this clause of the Con- 
stitution as the true and undoubted source of the 
power over the Territories. And what isa re- | 
markable fact, which the country ought to know 
and well understand, in the judicial history of this | 
Government, is, that as late as the December term, |! 
1853, a very few months before the introduction. 
of your Nebraska bill and the proposition to re- į 
peal the Missouri compromise, the Supreme Court | 
of the United States, in an opinion delivered by |! 
Judge Wayac, with the unanimous approbation 


<¢The Territory bad been ceded as a conquest, and was 


That sovet- : 
eignty was the United States, under the Cénstitution, by 
which power had been given to Congress ‘to dispose of | 
and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the | 
territory or other property belonging to the United States.’ >? 


Here we have the unanimous opinion of the 


periods in its history, beginning in 1810 and com- 
I E pag I d use 

ing down to 1853, when the judges, by no divided 
opinions based upon political opinions- or other- + 


wise, did as our fathers did, as Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Monroe, and Jackson did, as- 
sertedand declared the tight of Congress to exercise 
the undisputed power of legislating for the Terri- 


tories of the United States. Butupon whatgrounds 


do they avoid the effect of these decisions already 
made by the court? They take the ground,among 
other things, that that clause of the Constitution 
of the United States does not refer to any terri- 
tory which has been acquired since the Constitu- 
tion was formed; that it only referred to the ter- 
ritory then belonging to the United States. That 
is one of the grounds on which they place it; and 

et, the case coming up from Florida was in re- 
ation to territory acquired afterwards; the case 
coming up from Orleans was in relation to terri- 
tory acquired in 1803; and the last, in relation to 
California, acquired by the Mexican war or treaty 
of peace—all of it territory acquired since the Con- 
stitution took effect. Do not the Supreme Court 
plant themselves upon a very narrow ground te 
avoid the effect of the former decisions of that 
court? Mr. President, when I am told by gentle- 
men that I must respect the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, that my judgment must bow before 
that opinion, I ask you which opinion? The opin- 
ion delivered by a divided court, in the midst of 
political excitement, when this very question was 
the question of all other questions, the battle 
ground of political warfare, when it is understood 
that that decision was made in accordance wita 
their preconceived political opinions and party as- 
sociations? Shall I bow my judgment before that 


| opinion, or shall I hold in reverence the opinion 


of that court pronounced unanimously by its 
judges, through a period of near forty years, in 
which they declare and maintain, again and again 
and again, the unquestionable and unquestioned 
power of Congress to legislate over the Territories 
of the United States? 

To the gentlemen upon the other side of the 
Chamber, I would say in all frankness, 1 do not 


| doubt your sincerity when you tell me that you 
believe in that opinion. 


è I do not doubt your in- 
tegrity when youtellme that the South has changed 
its ground on this question; but when I concede 


| to you that, you must concede the same to me and 
' those who act with. me on this side of the Cham- 


ber. I believe what I now say, that every Ad- 
ministration of the Government, from the begin- 
ning to 1847, has officially asserted or exercised 
this power. I believe that not only the supreme 
court of every free State, but the supreme court 
of every slave State in this Union, that ever gave 
an opinion on the question, previous to 1847, has 
always maintained that slavery rests upon local 
law, and local law alone; that the Constitution 
is not a general charter to carry slavery all over 
the Territories of the Union. No case, I believe, 
previous to 1847, can be found when the supreme 
court of any State, North or South, has taken 
the ground that the Constitution of the United 
States, of its own force, carries the law of sla- 
very into the Territorigs of the Union. They, 
and ali of them, whenever they have spoken at 
all, have conceded to Congress the unquestioned 
and unquestionable power to legislate for the Ter- 
ritories of the Union, and also that rests only upon 
local law. Now, gentlemen, when you tell us that 
we must renounce our opinions, when you say to 
us in substance that the life-long opinions which 
we have ever advocated, which our fathers taught 
us, which your fathers taught us also, we must 
surrender; that we must bow down and worship 


| a political dogma which to-day declares that the 


Constitution of the United States, of its own force, 
carries slavery into every Territory which we 
now have, or which we may ever Jiereaftar ac- 
quire, we tell gentlemen we cannot conscientiously 
change our opinions; and because youaccompany 
this with the declaration that, if we do not change 
our opinions, but will maintain them and act upon 
them, and clect a man who believes as we be- 
lieve President of the United States, you will 
break up this Confederacy, we tell you frankly, 
gentlemen, that does not change our opinion either; 


| Wwe are not to have oar opinion changed by any 


such argument as that. It is an argument which, 
instead of being addressed to our manhood, is 


| addressed to the want of it; and we give our friends 


of the South to understand distinctly that, on this 
question, our opinions are unchanged, and thig 
last argument has only made them the more fixed 
and determined. 
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We still believe that freedom is national, that 
slavery is sectional and local, and rests upon local 
law alone. We do not believe that, if we should 
acquire Canada to-morrow, there is any such 
slave-extending power in the Constitution of the 
United States as will, of its own force, at once re- 

eal the laws of Canada against slavery, and estab- 

ish it there, so that a man from Virginia or South 
Carolina could take his, slaves at once into the 
Territory of Canada, and hold them there beyond 
the pqwer of Congress, or any other human power, 
protected by the Federal Constitution. Nor do 
we believe that the Constitution, of its own force, 
has any such power as to repeal the Mexican laws 
in the Territory of Utah, California, New Mex- 
ico, or any other territory we may acquire from 
Mexico; that the Constitution, of its own force, 
repeals those laws which abolished slavery there; 
and that the Constitution reéstablishes the law of 
slavery, so that you can take your slaves into any 
one of those Territories, without any positive law 
authorizing it, and hold them there by virtue of 
the Constitution. 
if this ground is conceded, where will the peo- 
ple of the North stand? If we concede the ground 
that the Constitution of the United States of its 
own force would authorize you to carry slaves 
into Canada if we should purchase it to-morrow, 
the same Constitution would authorize you to 
carry it into Wisconsin, and we could not hinder 
it; and why? Before answering this question, 
perhaps] ought to say that the Supreme Court, in 
the opinion which they have delivered, in my 
humble judgment, on a fair construction of that 
opinion, haveas yet gone no further than to deny 
to Congress the power to prohibit slavery; but 
Mr. Buchanan, in the message from which I read 
the extract, goes altogether beyond the Supreme 
Court, in my judgment. Mr. Buchanan assumes 
not only that Congress has not the power to pro- 
hibit its entry, but that the Constitution, under 
the decision of the Supreme Court, with its own 
positive force, guaranties slavery into the Terri- 
tories which we now have or may hereafter ac- 
quire. He says: : 

“The right has been established of every citizen to take 
his property ofany kind, including slaves, into the common 
Territorics belonging equally to all the States of the Con- 


federacy, and to have it protected there under the Federal 
Constitution.” 


. He does not stop with Chief Justice Taney and 
the judges of the Buren Court who deny that 
Congress has the power to legislate, and therefore 
pronounce the Missouri restriction unconstitu- 
tional; but he goes further, and undertakes to 
make it out that the Constitution of the United 
States, by its own positive force, guaranties sla- 
very in all the Territorios. But, to return to the 
question. If it has that effect in a Territory, it 
has itina State. The Constitution of the United 
States ig the paramount law of the land, anything 
in any State constitution orlaw tothecontrary not- 
withstanding; and if the Constitution of the United 
States has the power to repeal the law of Canada 
against slavery, if we should acquire it, and to 
guaranty the right to hold slaves in Canada, it 
can repeal the constitution of Wisconsin restrict- 
ing slavery.. Does not the Constitution mean the 
same thing everywhere? Anddoyounotrecollect, 
sir, that the very moment the Dred Scott decision 
was pronounced, the newspaper in the city of 
Washington which claimed to represent the views 
of the Administration—I refer:to the Washington 
Union, some year anda halfago—declared at once 
that every law and every constitution of every 
State in the Union abolishing slavery was uncon- 
stitutional under that decision, as it expounded 
the Constitution of the United States. There is 
no half-way with this doctrine; there is no middle 
ground; there is no neutrality init. I tell you, he 
that is not withusisagainstus. You understand 
it sir. You claim that your doctrine carries sla- 
very into every Territory by force of the Consti- 
tution; and itis because you claim this, because 
you are asserting this aggressive doctrine in favor 
of slavery, that we are prepared to resist it by 
eur action, to resist it in all lawful andin all hon- 
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orable ways. We are pledged to do 80, and we 


expect to do so. : 

r. President, the truth is thata revolution has 
been inaugurated in this country within the last 
twelve years, and is in progress, not altogether 
bloodless either. It was this same aggressive 
idea which led Mr. Atchison in Missouri, in the 
summer of 1853, months before your Nebraska 
bill ever saw the light, to proclaim to the people 
of western Missouri that slavery is a thing of di- 
vine right—the same doctrine which culminated 
in the Lecompton constitution; that it is above 
and before all constitutions; that constitutions are 
to protect it, not to abolish it; and, assuming this, 
it was resolved to force it into the Territory of 
Kansas at all hazards, “ at whatever sacrifice of 
blood or treasure,” to usc the language of the 
resolution of a meeting which Mr. Atchison ad- 
dressed months before the passage of your Ne- 
braska act. There is where the war was declared 
on this question. It was to carry out this ag- 
gressive policy; to carry the institution of slavery 
into Territories free from it, made free by the law 
of Congress itself, that that Nebraska act was 
passed. I shall not go over what followed; we 
are all but too familiar with that bloody chapter 
in the history of this country; but we say to our 
friends from the South, while you may change 
your opinions on this question, and it is your right 
to do so, we shall find no fault with you for doing 
it; but when you undertake to force those opinions 
upon the country for the purpose of compelling 
the Government of the United States to revolu- 
tionize its whole policy, to carry out an aggressive 
policy for slavery extension, 1t is our intention 
and full purpose to resist this revolution in the 
Government and to overcome it—pcacefully of 
course, but we expect to overcome it. 

Mr. President, I have detained the Senate longer 
than I anticipated; but there is contained in those 
few sentences of the annual message of the Pres- 
ident of the United States which I have read, that 
which covers the whole ground; and, if adopted 
and acquiesced in by the American people, there 
are no longer any free States; they are all slave 
States. The honorable Senator from Virginia, 
not now in his scat, [Mr. Mason,)-äpplicd tothe Í 
free States generally a term which I can hardly į 
suffer to pass without notice, The honorable 
gentleman, speaking of t&e States of the North, 
the free States, as they are usually denominated, 
called them ‘the servile States. I know not in 
what sense the honorable gentleman intended to 
apply this term to the States which we represent; 
but in whatever sense, I shall never apply any 
term of opprobrium or disrespect to any of the 
States; and certainly never to the State from which 
he comes. No, sir; Virginia is a State in whose 
history and achievements we take pridc, and for 
whose opinions, atallevents forall of whose earlier 
opinions, we hold thehighest respect. Wisconsin, | 
the State which I represent, is the youngest-born of 
Virginia; she was born if the day of her pride, and 


when the true principles of Virginia found place || 


in her history, and were expressed by her living 
statesmen. Sir, I willemploy no opprobrious epi- 
thet towards Virginia—never. Itisa State in the 
memory of whose great men, and whose great 
names, we of Wisconsin feel proud. To Virginia 
we owe a dcht of gratitude we can never repay. 
She has saved us, by her masterly policy in the 
day of the infancy of the Northwestern Territory, 
from being cursed by the presence of that insti- 
tution which, without speaking disrespectfully of 
her, I may be permitted to say, in my humble 
opinion, is sucking her very life’s blood. . i 
My. President, I can speak, too, of the great 
State of New York, for it was my native State. 
At the beginning of this century, where stood 
Virginia and New York in comparison with cach 
other? Virginia had double the white population | 
of New York; to-day she has but one million, | 
perheps, of white population, while New York 
as more than three million. New York is now 
the Empire State; she has taken the place which 


Virginia once proudly occupied. Virginia has as | 
noble harbors and rivers and waterfalls, a larger | 


| adapt it to the new form of Government, 


New Sprits. No, 9 
territory and better soils, and a milder climate, 
than New York. But for her heavy misfortune, 
in the presence of her. servile negro. population, 
there is every reason to believe she would to-day 
have had:a white. population of at least three. Sale 
lion. What has Virginia got in exchange for. 
the two million of her own children? “She has 
half a million of slaves and a quarter of a million 
of free negroes, perhaps. Do. yow ask.me what ` 
is the cause of all this change in her comparative 
position? Whathas produced it? Why. is it that’ 
to-day, if owr country were invaded by a foreign 
foc, even Wisconsin, young as she is, can bring 
as many troops into the field, and raise as much 
bread to sustain them, as Virginia herself? Why 
isit? The answer is too plain. At is the presence 
of this servile population in Virginia ancl has 
produced this change in her. comparative relations 
to her sister States, and incomparison evén to her 
youngest-born child, Wisconsin,which Tam proud 
this day to represent. $ 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. President, there was one 
assertion by the Senatorfrom Wisconsin which 
i cannot allow to pass unchallenged, and I pro- 
pose, in a very few words, to answer it. I under- 
stood that Senator to assert, confidently, that 
every President of the United States, from George 
Washington down to James K. Polk, had: main- 
tained the constitutionality of what we undor- 
stand by the Wilmot proviso. T undertake to 
say that there never was a President, from Goorge 

ashington to James Buchanan, who asserted it 
or affirmed it on any o¢casion. 

Now, sir, as to the ordinance of 1787, its his- 
tory is too well understood for the Senator or an 
one else to misinterpret or misunderstand it. It 
was the act of the States themselves, by their 
embassadors, under another form of Government, 
when they met and parted their. ewn property 
between themselves. It was a compact betweon 
them. It was in existence when the Constitution 
of the United States was formed, and, as an obli- 
gation of the former Government, it was provided 
that that ordinance should continue. . It never was 
affirmed hy any act of Congress under the present 
Government. ‘The compact itself was in force, but 
there had not been any appointment of Governor 
under it, and the act to which the gentleman re- 
fers, passed in 1789, so far from being a reénact- 
ment of the ordinance of 1787, was merel feed 

at 
is all that he finds in Washington’s administra- 
tion. í : 

He said he would find it in John Adams’s ad- 
ministration. Perhaps I did not hear him aecu- 
rately, but I understood him to say the Territor 
of Indiana was organized in John Adams’s ad. 
ministration. ; 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. In 1802, I think it was. 

Mr. PUGH. Itwas not the case; but if it were, 
that was nothing but a Territory subject to the 
ordinance of 1787; but I will tell the Senator what 
Territory was organized in the time of John 
Adams—the Territory of Mississippi. It. was 
formed out of domain which fell within the Union 
without cession from any State. Part of it, to be 
sure, was claimed by the State of Georgia; buta 
great portion of it felt within the limits prescribed 
by the treaty of peace, and it belonged to. the Gov- 
ernment of the United States without any terms 
of cession from any State. Now is the place for 
your Wilmot proviso... Now is the place where 
there is no term or condition of cession from any 
State. Why, then, in the agt establishing the 
Territory of Mississippi, in the administration of 
John Adams, did we not have the Wilmot pro- 
viso? Instead of it, Congress declared that the 
ordinance of 1787, except the anti-slavery clause, 
should be the organic law of that Territory. That 
is all he can find in the days of Adams. A 

Now we come to Mr. Jefferson. The very act 
to which he alluded, organizing Orleans Territory 
in 1804, expressly allowed citizens of the States 
to take their slaves into the Territory of Orleans, 
in terms. It provided that no slaves brought into 
the United States after the year 1798 shall be taken 
there; and why? Because Congress had passed 
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a law, in 1798, that. no slaves should be brought 
into any State which prohibited the foreign slave 
trade. Congress, after the year 1808, could pro- 
hibit it in any State without regard to the will of 
that State, but prior to 1808, only with the con- 
sent of the State; but in 1798, Congress provided 
that it should be a penal offense to import any 
slave into any State which herself had forbidden 
itt and it was to prevent those slaves, and other 
slaves brought from abroad, being carried into the 
Territory of Orleans, that the prohibition was 
written of which the gentleman speaks; but slaves 
held in the States were expressly authorized by 
thatact to be carried into the Territory of Orleans. 
Sir, does any man pretend to be ignorant of the 
opinion of Jefferson on that constitutional ques- 
tion? Has he not written it for us again and again 
and again, in all the letters and the public docu- 
ments at the time of this very compromise of 1820+ 
There can be no question of his opinion. Then, 
where does the Senator find any authority from 
Madison? 

Mr. DOOLIETLE. Mr. President, that the 
gentleman and myself may have no misunder- 
standing about the question of what is provided 
in the law, I propose to read the section, or so 
much of it as is applicable. 

Mr. PUGH. ‘Well; read it, and sec if I am 
not right. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Here it is. 
the Orleans act: 

“ec. 10. It shall not be lawful for any person or per- 
sons to import or bring into the said Territory, from any 
port or place without the limits of the United States, or 
cause or procure to be so imported or brought, or know- 
ingly to aid or assist in so importing or bringing, any slave 
or slaves. And every person so offending, and being thereof 
convicted before any court within said Territory, having 
eompetent jurisdiction, shall forfeit and pay, for each and 
every slave so imported or brought, the sum of $300; one 
moiety for the use of the United States, and the other inoicty 


for the use of the person or persons who shall sue for the 


same 3 and every slave so imported or brought shall there- 
upon become entitled to, and receive, his or her freedom. It 
shall not be lawful for any person or persons to import or 
bring into the said Territory, from any port or place within 
the limits of the United States, or to cause or procure to be so 
imported or brought, or knowingly to aid or assist in so im- 
porting or bringing, any slave or slaves, which shall have 
been imported since the 1st day of May, 1798, iuto any port 
or place within the limits of the United States, or which 
may hereatter be so imported, from any port or place with- 
out the limits of the United States; and every person so 
offending, and being thereof convicted before any court 
within said Territory, having competent jurisdiction, shall 
forfeit and pay, tor each and every slave so imported or 
brought, the sum of $300; one moicty for the use of the 
United States, and the other moiety for the use of the per- 
son or persons who shall sue for the same.”” 


And, now, I will call the Senator’s attention to 
what follows. ‘These are the two cases to which 
he has referred: 

« And no slave or slaves shall directly or indirectly be in- 
troduced into said ‘lerritory, except bya citizen of the Uni- 
ted States removing into said ‘Territory for actual settle- 
ment, and being at the time of such removal a bona fide 
owner of such slave or slaves; and every slave imported 
or brought into the said Territory, contrary to the provis- 
ions of this act, shall thereupon be entitled to, and receive, 
his or her freedom.” 

What I stated in relation to the Orleans Terri- 
tory was this: that Congress exercised the power, 
not only to prevent the foreign slave trade, but to 
prevent, as my friend from Vermont also stated, 
the bringing into the Territory slaves that had 
been imported after 1798; but the law of Congress 
put an end to the domestic slave trade; and while 

said that Congress did not do all that it had the 
power to do to prevent slaves going into that Ter- 
ritory, Congress did legislate by way of restric- 
tion, not allowing any man to take a slave into the 
Territory for sale; allowing no man to take aslave 
into the Territory unless he was bona fide remov- 
ing for settlement and taking his slaves with him 
as apart of his family. That is the substance of 
what I stated, and the section which I have read 
bears me out entirely. 

Mr. PUGH. Now, letus see. I say that the 
whole of the restrictions to which the Senator 
refers—— 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Without interrupting the 
honorable Senator, he will permit me to say that 
in stating that Indiana was organized in 1802, I | 
was mistaken. It was organized in 1800, during | 
the administration of Mr. Adams, and before the 
administration of Mr. Jefferson began. 

Mr. PUGH. That was a matter that I did not 
think of any consequence. Now I go back to 


Tread from 


| that it carried into effect the old idea of the Con- 


the Orleans act of 1804, and I appeal to every 
gentlemen who listened to the reading of that sec- ii 


tion whether the object of Congress, in every re- 
striction therein written, was not to suppress the 
foreign slave trade. It had no power to suppress 
it in the States which chose to tolerate it; but it 
had the power to suppress it inall the Territories 
and in all the States which assented to its sup- 
pression; and the object of Congress, in that sec- 
tion, was to prevent that Territory which touched 
the Gulf of Mexico, the first of our foreign ac- 
quisitions of any extent which did touch the sea- | 
coast, being made the scene of the revival of the 
foreign slave trade. I say it denied the doctrine 
of the Wilmot proviso, for it went to the whole 
extent claimed by the Senator from Mississippi 
this morning; it protected, by act of Congress, 
the emigration of a citizen from any of the ori- 
ginal States with his slaves; so that I say any 
argument drawn from the act of 1804, relative to 
the Territory of Orleans, is fatal to the Wilmot 
proviso. 

Now, I ask, where is the act in Madison’s 
time? Isit the act organizing the Territory of 
Missouri? Does the Senator from Wisconsin say 
that the act of Congress organizing the Territory 
of Missouri prohibited slavery? Then how came 
slavery there? It was a slaveholding Territory 
and a slaveholding settlement when we acquired | 
it, and it has been so ever since. The same gen- | 
eral prohibitions were, no doubt, inserted, as in 
the act relative to the Territory of Orleans; but 
what we are searching for now is proof of the 
assertion that Congress after Congress, and Presi- 
dent after President has carried into effect the 
doctrine of excluding, by act of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the relation of slavery from the Terri- 


tory. 
I shall 


Next we come to Mr. Monroe’s time. 
not repeat what I said the other day about the 
Missouri compromise. As to these opinions that į 
are said to have been filed in the State Depart- 
ment, where are they? Whatis the sum and sub- 
stance of the evidence of them? It isa paragraph 
in Mr. John Quincy Adams’s diary, published 
after his death, Why, sir, Mr. Adams did not | 
hold those opinions himself, and his letter relative 
to the acquisition of Florida shows that he went 
even beyond General Cass in his views of squatter 
sovereignty in the Territories. On the other hand, 
when that quotation was first madc in the Senate, 
Mr. Calhoun denied it. The Senator says he 
denied it after an interval of twenty years. He 
denied it in 1847, the moment the question became 
material. Nobody has found the opinions, but 
we have found this. I referred to it the other 
day, and you will find it in the Library of Con- 
gress. We have found the veto message of James 
Monroe, the paper in Which he intended to veto | 
this very bill, which the Senator says he approved; 
and why did he not veto it? Because he thought 


federacy, of dividing the new Territories equally 
between the slavcholding and non-slaveholding 
States; and although not constitutional, he would 
withhold the veto power. "Those were the opin- 
ions of Madison. He himself is in print with 
his letters about that matter. It was the opinion 
of Jackson, for Jackson’s letter of that Tate is 

ublished. It was the opinion of William Henry 
Harrison, for all these vgry statements are among 
the Monroe papers, purchased by Congress from | 
Mr. Monyoe’s executor. There are the Prosi- | 
dents for you, not left to vague questions of what 
acts they may have signed. There is Jefferson 
and Madison and Monroe and Jackson and Har- 
rison. You need not search up and down in | 
your statute-books for what construction you may 


give to aclause. There they are, over their own |} 


signatures, declaring that, in their opinion, no 
such power belongs to Congress. 

I referred to Mr. John Quincy Adams’s opinion, | 
as given in his letter relative to the acquisition of | 
Florida, and I say he went beyond General Cass; 
he went to the verge of declaring, that Congress 
had not even power to establish a territorial gov- 
ernment, } 

Now, we come to Mr. Van Buren. I certainly | 
am not aware of anything in Mr. Van Buren’s 
time except the fact that Iowa, which was em- 
braced under the Missouri compromise, and from 
which slavery was excluded by the provisions of | 
the Missouri compromise, was erected into a Ter- 
ritory. ‘Then we come at last—for I believe the 

entleman claims nothing under Tyler—to Mr. 
Polk: and I told the Senator then that Mr. Polk | 


| States. 


himself would have vetoed the Wilmot provisos 


| that he was armed and prepared with his message 


to veto it; that he was in this Capitol with his 
Cabinet—Mr. Buchanan among them—with the 
message written and signed, and would have vetoed 
itif the House of Representatives had not receded 
from the proposition which was offered as an 
amendment to the civil and diplomatic appropria- 
tion bill. 

Now, where are all these Presidents? Sir, do 
you wonder that Walpole once said all history 
must be false, when Senators of the United States 
rise up and assert, again and again, and send it 
forth to their constituents that this is the history 
of their country? I say that, until the year 1846, 
when it was offered by a Representative from 


Pennsylvania in the other House, the settled opin- 


ion of the country was that except in the axecu- 
tion of these two great compromises—the division 
of the territory before the Constitution, and the 
division of it at the time of the admission of Mis- 
souri—this assertion of power by Congress was 
not constitutional. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Will the gentleman allow 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. PUGH. Certainly. 

Mr, DOOLITTLE. lt is true I did not refer 
to Mr. Tyler’s administration when Mr. Calhoun 
was Secretary of State; but I will refer Senators 
to itnow, to show that Congress went even farther 
than they did in any other Administration. In the 
Texas joint resolutions of admission, this lan- 
guage will be found: 

s New States, of convenient size, and not exceeding four 
in number, in addition to the said State of Texas, and 
having sufficient population, may hereafter, by the consent 
of said State, be tormed out of the territory thereof, which 
shall be entitled to admission under the provisions of the 
Federal Constitution. And such States as may be formed 
out of that portion of said territory lying south of 36° 30/ 
north latitude, commonly known as the Missouri compro- 
mise linc, shati be admitted into the Union with or without 
slavery, as the people of each State asking admission may 
desire.’ And in such State or States as shall be formed 
out of said territory north of said Missouri compromise 
line, slavery, or involuntary servitude, (except for crimes,) 
shall be prohibited.” 

Mr. Tyler and his administration went so far 
ag to probibit slavery in the States. 

Mr. PUGH. That is only the clause relative 
to the annexation of Texas, and it seems to me 
amazing that a gentleman of the legal acumen of 
the Senator from Wisconsin cannot understand 
the distinction between the Missouri compromise 
and the legislation at the time of the ordinance of 
1787, and the Wilmot proviso, ere is a vast 
Tentory belonging to the people of the various 

hey may all there go together, and settle 
together, and live together, orif they choose they 
may divide the property between themselves. 
The idea of the Missouri compromise, and the 
idea of the ordinance of 1787, which extended over 
the territory north of the Ohio river, whereas the 
other provision extended over the territory south 
of it, was to divide the territory equally between 
the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States. I 
said the other day,and I have said it many times 
here and elsewhere, that I was in favor of main- 
taining the principle of the Missouri compromise 
up to the time that California formed her State 
constitution, not that I believed it to be constitu- 
tional, but it having been tried before the adoption 
of the Constitution, and having been acquiesced 
in, and being the shortest way to make peace, I 
was in favor of extending the Missouri compro- 
mise line to the Pacific ocean up to the time that 
the State of California formed a State government. 
That drove me to the other doctrine of non-inter- 
vention and popular sovereignty. Therefore it is 
in vain for the gentleman to cite the Missouri com- 
promise or any of its corrolaries. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Will the honorable gen- 
tleman allow me to interrupt him? Ihave dis- 
cussed simply the question of constitutional power, 
not of expediency, J ask the honorable Senator 
whether, in his opinion, he can go for anything 
which is unconstitutional, if it is expedient? 

Mr. PUGH. No, sir. 

Mr, DOOLITTLE. I discussed the simple 
question of the constitutionality of the power of 
Congress on that subject, not of expediency. 

Mr. PUGH. Does the Senator sce no differ- 
ence between a power of universal prohibition and 
a power of division? Can he see no difference 
between an act of Congress that provides that no 
slaves shall be taken into any Territory, and an 
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act ofCongress which divides the Territory equally 
between the slaveholding and non-slaveholding 
States? Is it possible that the Senator sees no 
distinction? If so, I despair of enlightening him. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Why, Mr. President, I 
was speaking of the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to legislate upon and exclude slavery from 
the Territories; and if it has the constitutional 
power to exclude ten slaves, it has the constitu- 
tional power to exclude ten thousand, or exclude 
them all. I was simply arguing the question of 
constitutional power, and while I admit that, in 
reference to some of the southern Territories, 
Congress did not, in the exercise of its constitu- 
tional power, do all that it had a right to do, yet, 
it did exercise a portion of that power by way of 
limitation, even of slavery, in the slaveholding 
Territories of the South. On the question of 

ower, there is no difference whether we exclude 
alf or exclude the whole. 

Mr. PUGH. I repeat that, if the Senator can- 
not see the distinction, it is in vain for me to at- 
. tempt to enlighten him. The Congress of the 

United States has the right to impose tonnage 
duties, the right to impose duties on imports and 
excises; what for? For certain specified objects, 
with a view honestly of raising a revenue; but 
suppose that Congress, under pretense of levying 
duties on imports, should undertake to destroy 
the commerce of a State, would not that be un- 
constitutional, and would the Seriator stand up 
here with this style of logic, to say “if you can 
levy one cent, you can levy a dollar, and if you 
ean levy a dollar, you can levy a million dollars??? 
What sort of logic is that? Certainly not logic 
that ought to pass in the Senate of the United 
States. 

I say it was the idea before the Constitution to 
divide the territory between the slaveholding and 
the non-slaveholding States; and although the 
Congress of the United States had not the power, 
in 1820, to enact that, yet they did carry out that 
idea, and President Monroe simply withheld his 
veto as in a case of doubt; and, therefore, if the 
question had remained forever as it stood then, I 
should have simply said that, whilst I should not 
have been in favor of this in the first place, unless, 
under great stress, yielding my own opinions to 
the opinions of others, yet I will sce that it is 

` faithfully carried into cffect hereafter, it being the 
settled judgment of the country. 

But, sir, E have heard the Senator talk about 
what former Presidents and former Congresses 
have done. He does not open the Constitution 
of the United States, and show us this power. 
He says it existed because it has been exercised. 
Does he argue that way about other subjects? 
Does he go back to 1793, to the act providing for 
the reclamation of fugitive slaves, and to its rec- 
ognition by every department of this Government 
and by all the States, and does he say that it isa 
settled question? Oh, no, that is not settled; it 
is unsettled; and I have heard the Senator himself 
get up on this floor and say that he did not un- 
derstand the Constitution of the United States to 
vest in Congress any power to provide for the 
reclamation of fugitives from justice. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. The difference between 
the honorable Senator and myself is simply this: 
he can argue words out of the Instrument or words 
into the instrument at his pleasure; I cannot doit. 
‘The clause of the Constitution in reference to 
fugitives from service does not say that Congress 
shall have the power to legislate on that subject 
at all; it says no such thing. It simply says that 
a State shall not, by any act of its, discharge 
from service a fugitive who may be held to service 
under the laws of another State; and I tell the 
gentleman that as an original question, coming 
up for discussion, any good lawycr and strict con- 
structionist of the Constitution will say as Isay, 
that the Constitution of the United States does 
not, in that clause, give to Congress any power to 
legislate at all. But in relation to the other clause 
of the Constitution to which I have referred, it 
expressly says Congress’ shall have the power. 
That is the difference. In the one ease it does 
not say it where the gentleman says it has the 
power. In the other case, where he denies the 
power and I insist that Congress has it, the Con- 
stitution says it shall have the power. Now, let 
us see these clauses. Ihave heard of aman being 
able to argue the seal off a bond in a court of 
justice 


| Mr. PUGH. I wish the Senator would read | 
| his passage, for | am very anxious to conclude 
i my remarks. I am willing to hear it. 

r. DOOLITTLE. The clause in relation to 
fugitives escaping from service is as follows: 

“í No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shal, in conse- 
quence of any law or rêgulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on 
qam of the party to whom such service or labor may be 

ue. 

Now there is no power given to Congress to 
legislate on that subject. It does inhibit the power 
of a State to legislate in a certain way, and any 
law or any proceeding on the par of a State 
which has the effectto discharge the fugitive from 
labor, is unconstitutional and void, by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and every State 
court, every State judge, and every judge of the 
Supreme Court is bound so to declare it. That 
is the true construction of this clause. Butin re- 
lation to the other clause the language is: 

«The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
| all needful rules. and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States.” 

The Supreme Court, in five different decisions, 
| beginning about 1810, and the last one in 1853— 
just about six months before you-passed your Ne- 
braska bill—unanimously decided that this clause 
ofthe Constitution gave Congress sovereign power 
over the Territories. The difference between you 
and me is this: where I maintain Congress has 
| the power the Constitution says it shall have the 
power; you maintain it has the power where the 
Constitution does not say it. My honorable friend 
here has the faculty of arguing words in or argu- 
ing words out at his pleasure. I have never yet 
learned to do that. 

Mr. PUGH. Now, Mr. President, as to the 
greater part of what the Senator has read, I shall 
endeavor to take notice of all that in its place; but 
I come back to the very proposition which he un- 
dertook to answer, and has avoided. TheSena- 
tor has undertaken to assert that the power of 
Congress to exclude slavery from the Territories 
exists, because he said it had always been exer- 
cised in all the Presidents’ terms from 1789 to the 
present time; and yet, when in 1793, under the, 
same President, George Washington, there was 
an act of Congress to provide for the reclamation 
of fugitive slaves; an act which was upheld as 
constitutional by every State court, by the Su- 
preme Court times without tfamber, and by every 
judge who ever sat on the bench; the Senator 
thinks that is still an open question. The logic 
by which he argues one power does not lead him 
to infer the other. Now, the Senator thinks he 
has made a great deal by reading the clause of the 
Constitution authorizing Congress to dispose of 
the territory or public lands, and make regula- 
tions connected with them. Ido not intend to 
argue it; I think it is time wasted; and as to the 
assertion that the Supreme Court of the United 
States in five cases, or in one case, ever decided 
thus and so, I leave it for what itis worth. We 
had all these decisions here; I have gone into that 
argument myself with Senators before this an all 
these cases before the Dred Scott decision, as well 
as since; but I prefer that the Supreme Court 
should review their own decisions. They are 
able to say, as they did say in Dred Scott’s case, 
what their former decisions meant; and when Sen- 
ators pick up cases that never involved the ques- 
tion, and undertake to pick a few words of dis- 
jointed sentences, I do not think it is worth while 
to answer it. 

But, sir, I say as to this clause relative to the 
re-delivery of fugitives, I do not want to go into 
it, for itis late. If it were an original question, E 
do not see how there could be any doubt. Itis 
not necessary that the power of Congress should 
be given in that clause. The clause itself is a 
definition of the judicial authority of the United 
States. It extends to controversies between citi- 
zens of different States, and the Constitution au- 
thorizcs and requires Congress to pass all laws 
which may be necessary to carry into full effect 
the powers and jurisdiction of the Federal courts 
as well as any other, and the very right to reclaim 
a fugitive being a cause of action under the Con- 
stitution of the United States and subject to the 
authority of the Federal judiciary, it 1s the duty | 
of Congress, by law, to make the jurisdiction of 
the courts and the process of the courts perfectly 
i effectual. Therefore, as an original question, ł 


should not have any doubt. It is not necessary 
for us to stand here jike childrem to’see whether 
the exact clause taken by itself out of all'context 
and all connection, contains the word ‘*Coneresg”’ > 
or not.~ It would be a good deal like ‘the case of 
Dean Swift’s three sons. Each of them was fur- 


“nished with a fine coat, and according to his fath- 


er’s will, he was to act and guide himself inall the 
amendments of his coat. Twoof ‘his boys ‘took 
it into. their heads to wear shoulder knots, but 
they could not find ‘‘shoulder knot’’in their fath- 
er’s will, nor ‘‘shoulder”’ either, nor “‘knot;”? and 
finally they concluded that.if they could: find:the 
letters they would spell it out, but they:could not 
find the letter “K” in the will, and they came to 
the conclusion that “K ” was a corruption of “C,”’ 
and they would spell knot, c-n-o-t; and they did. 
That is the style of constitutional interpretation 
we hear on this side of the Chamber, not witha 
view to the general purport of the Constitution, 
but mere chop logic. The words are disjointed 
from their places. So it is with Senators reading 
the decisions of the Supreme Court. The Canter 
ease did not involve the questioñ of slavery; nor 
did the cas¢ from California, nor any of his cases; 
but the Dred Scott case did. Iam not going to 
defend the court. What I rose to state to the Sen- 
ator was chiefly this: that when he asserted on 
this floor, to go forth to the country, that every 
President of the United States had maintained the 
doctrine of his Wilmot proviso, I tell him there - 
is not a word of truth in it; it cannot be main- 
tained; it is contrary to the history of the coun- 
try, and contrary to such an abundance of evi- 
dence that I confess I am amazed:at it; and I can 
only think the Senator from Wisconsin, with 
whom I have always had friendly relations, was 
hurried away by the heat of the occasion. 

The Senator spoke of the fact that the people 
of the southern States had changed their opinions 
on the subject of slavery; that whereas they for- 
merly thought it was a very bad institution, they 
now think it is a very good one. I think that is 
very likely to be true; but the difficulty with me, 
and I should hope with the Senator, is, that it is 
none of our business. . They may change their 
opinions on this subject as often as they please; 
it belongs to them; they-are not subject to our 
criticism. We have not changed our opinion in 
the non-slaveholding States. e are opposed to 
the institution; but until there is an attempt made 
to thrust it upon us, I think we might leave the 
people of the slaveholding States to whatever 
changes of opinion they choose to undergo on the 
subject.. I shall. 

Then the Senator said his idea of popular sov- 
ercignty was that the sovereignty and right of 
government was in the people of all the United 
States; notin the people of the Territories; not 
in the people of the local community over which 
the laws are to have effect; oh no, sir, but in 
some other people not subject to the laws. That 
is popular sovereignty according to his definition; 
not that the people who live under the law and 
who are to obey the law shall have a voice in it, 
but some people who do not live under it and are 
not asked to obey it. That is*the popular sover- 
cignty that flourishes in the Island of Cuba to- 
day. That is the popular sovereignty under 
which Ireland groans and has groaned for hun- 
dreds of years. That is the popular sovereignty 
which Hungary enjoys. That is the popular sov- 
ereignty which the Republican party, (God. save 
the mark,) commends to American ‘citizens set- 
tling in our new Territories. As for me, sir, I 
find my popular sovereignty in that Declaration 
of Independence which these gentlemen. profess 
to quote: that governments are made for men; 
that the people who live under the law ought to 
be consulted in its making; and if they have not 
sovereignty, which I never claimed for the Terri- 
tories, they have at least a right to be respected 
in their wishes and opinions; and, therefore, I 
say that any act of Congress—and I speak now 
equally to the Senator from Mississippi as to the 
Senator from Wisconsin—any act of Congress to 
establish or to exclude slavery in any Territory, 
contrary to the will of the people, is a violation 
of all Democracy and all Republicanism, and all 
good government, and for me atid mine f shall 
vote against all of them. : 

Mr. HARLAN. I move that the Senate. ad- 
joum., : 


Mr. DAVIS. [hope before the Senate adjourns, 
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asit iš quite apparent that we are going to dis- 
cuss fora long time the question whether we shall 
pant the message and documents or not, I shall 

ave an opportunity to refer so much of the mes- 
sage and accompanying documents as relates to 
military affairs to, the committee having control of 
that subject. As a month has been lost already, 
I hope the committees will now have an oppor- 
tunity fo take up the subjects which are contained 
in the message and documents. * ae 

Mr. MASON. I would submit to the honor- 
able Senator from Mississippi, that the Governi- 
ment is paralyzed at one of its extremities, and 
whether it can recover from that paralysis seems 
to be a matter of very great doubt. It is para- 
lyzed in the coérdinate branch of the Legislature, 
and Ido not think, therefore—I submit it with 
great deference to him—that the Senate, merely a 
coordinate branch in legislation, can proceed to 
the consideration of any legislative matter until 
the paralysis is removed; for there is a possibil- 
ity, italmost always occurs in animal life, that 
if a paralysis. of the extremities is not speedily 
removed, itextends to the vitals. I should think, 
therefore, that until we are organized in the terms 
of the Constitution as a complete Legislature, we 
cannot proceed to any business which is legisla- 
tion, even to prepare it or mature it, Hence, I 
should doubt the propriety of the reference. 

Mr. DAVIS. e cannot certainly pass a bill 
when there is no other House to send it to, but 
we can go on to prepare matter for action. I will 
also state to the. Senator from Virginia, I never 
despair of the Republic, and I have no fear that 
the paralysis will not give way. I hope it will 
be succeeded by healthy and not convulsive ac- 
tion. In the mean time, and up to the last hour, 
whilst we stand upon the brink, let every man do 
his duty. RASA 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Sen- 
ator from Lowa insiston his motion to adjourn? 

Mr. HARLAN. Ido not-wish to be discour- 
teous to the Senator from Mississippi, and if he 
dosires to make a motion to refer a part of the 
message, I pive way for that purpose. 

Mr. DAVIS. J only desire to have the matter 
referred to the committees so that they may pro- 
ceed to business; and with the permission of the 
Senator from Iowa, I should like to have the mo- 
tion decided. 

Mr. HARLAN. I give way for that purpose. 

Mr. MASON. It really seems to be a matter 
which requires consideration. This Senate has 
now no legislative fanction whatever. It has none 
except when it is organized in the language of the 
Constitution asa House. We have now no com- 
plete legislative function whatever, and can exer- 
cise none. Lpresume that the honorable Senator 
from Mississippi would hardly expect that we 
should pass a bill in the present condition of the 
Legislature. Ifwe cannot pass a bill, we cannot 
do it because we do not possess the legislative 
function. Ifwe cannot passa bill, I really do not 
see how we can take any step in legislation what- 
ever. The Senate has some separate functions 
connected with the Executive which it may exer- 
cise, but I do not see that we can take a single 
giep to. mature. or to consider any legislative 
measure until the Legislature is organized, of 
which we atc butabranch. I will suggest further 
to the Senator, that I would prefer not to act has- 
tily on the motion, but that we ought to do itwith 
a full Senate. 

Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator desires reflection, 
of course I do not press the matter now. 

Mr. HARLAN. Then I renew the motion to 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Turspay, January 3, 1860. , 

The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. R. Q. Cone. 

The Journal of Friday last was read and ap- 

proved, 

Mr. Parrorr, Delegate from the Territory of 

Kansas, appeared in his place. 
THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


The CLERK stated the question to be upon 
the admissibility of the resolution offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. WinsLow] 
on Thursday the 22d ultimo, upon which the gen- 


Prayer | 


teman from South Carolina [Mr. Boyce] was 
entitled to the floor. ‘ 

Mr. Boyce resumed the floor, and concluded 
his speech commenced on Friday last. The fol- 
lowing is the report of the entire speech: ` 

Mr. BOYCE. Mr. Clerk, I consider the contest 
now going on for Speaker of this House as the 
most important that has ever taken place in this 
country. Why do I say this? Because of the 
unprecedented agitation which pervades the pub- 
lic mind; an agitation which will be increased or 
diminished by the election you_will make. In 
my opinion, the stability of this Government was 
never before so much imperiled. Why is this? 
It. is because of the belief existing, wide-spread 
throughout the southern States, that their security 
is threatened in the Union. What isthe ground 
of that belicf? The rapid rise and threatened 
ascendency of the Republican party. Is that ap- 
prehenion well founded? In my opinion it is. 

consider that the Republican party 1s a party of 
the most alarming characteristics. In the first 
place, it is a sectional party. 

“What is a sectional party? One that appeals 
to the prejudices, the passions, and the supposed 
interests of one section, in order to band that sec- 
tion together, so as to take possession of the Gov- 
ernment for domination over the other section. 
That definition exactly suits the Republican party. 
That party appeals to the pride of the North; it 
says to the North that it has not hitherto had 
its just influence in the Federal Government. It 
addresses itself to the anti-slavery sentiment of 
the North. It suggests some indefinite idea of 


| northern interests which are to be promoted b 
y 


the North taking exclusive possession of the Gov- 
ernment. in particular, it promulgates a theory 
of irrepressible conflict between the labor system 
of the North and the labor system of the South, 
and, of course, it espouses the northern side. It 
is, therefore, a sectional party, and a sectional 
party upon the most dangerous issue possible— 
the slavery question. Why is this? Because it 
addresses itself to the strongest passions of the 
human heart in cach section. At the North it 
addresses itself to asentiment bordering on fanat- 
icism—a sentiment susceptible of being impelled 


! to madness—a sentiment which has already pro- 


duced a John Brown—for what was Brown but 
a spark thrown off from the heated furnace of 
northern opinion? ‘Po the South it addresses itself 
as a question of existence; a question whether 
they shall be or not be. A question not merely 
of property, but a mighty social question. 
question involving the integrity of the State, the 
stability of civilization, the inviolability of the 
hearth, the nobility of blood. 

While, therefore, this issue impels the North to 
fanaticism, it drives the South to desperation. 
This issue first loomed up into portentous import- 
ance upon the Missouri question. At that time, 
Mr. Jefferson was living in retirement, having 
withdrawn from public aflairs. ‘Tothis profoundly 
sagacious man, this momentous question sounded, 
to use his own expressive words, ‘like a fire-bell 
in the night.” Writing to a friend, he said: 

Although Thad laid down as a law to myself never to 
write, talk, or even think of politics, to know nothing of 
public affairs, and therefore had ceased to read newspapers, 
yet the M uri question aroused and filled me with alarn. 
Theoalds m of Federal and Republican threatened noth- 
ing, beeause it existed in every State, and united them to- 
gether by the fraternism of party. But the coincidence 
of a marked principie, morat and political, with a geograph- 
ical tine, I feared would never more be obliterated from the 
mind; that it would be recurring on every occasion and 
renewing irritations, until it would kindle such mutual and 
mortal hatred as to render separation preferable to eternal 
discord. Ï have been among the most sanguine in believ- 
ing that our Union would be of Jong duration. I now doubt 
it much, and see the event at no great distance, and the 
direct consequence of this question. My only comfort and 
confidence is, that £ shall not live to sce this; and l envy 
not the present generation the glory of throwing away the 
fruits of their fathers’ sacrifices of life and fortune.” 


It is a striking fact in this connection that the 
Republican party, this northern sectional party, 
which puts itself forward as the peculiar expo- 
nent of northern interests, does not propose any 
modification of the policy of the Government in 
reference to the great questions involved in the 
subject of taxation, disbursements, and protection 
tohomeindustry. These questions of finance are 
the soul of modern politics. In the free States of 
antiquity if was otherwise; there the contestation 
of parties was in reference to the privileges of 
classes, a struggle between the patricians and the 


plebeians. In view of this peculiar characteristic 
of modern politics, a French political economist 
says, with great pith of expression, “the fisc, it 
is the State;’? by which he meant to convey the 
idea that the subject of taxation and the questions 
flowing out of it, constituted the overshadowing 
part of the internal policy of modern States.. The 
truth of this remark is evidenced by the history 
of parties in this country, where questions of the 
fisc, such as the tariff, the United States bank, inter- 
nal improvements, navigation laws, and bounties 
have occupied so large a share of public atten- 
tion. Yel, this northern sectional party propose 
no change in the existing policy of the Govern- 
ment upon these important subjects. They pro- 
pose no change in the tariff, whereby a larger bur- 
den of the taxation shall be thrown upon the 
South, and a greater bounty given in the protec- 
tion of northern manufactures. They propose 
no change in the disbursements of the Govern- 
ment by which a larger expenditure shall be made 
North than has hitherto been done. They pro- 
pose no change of the law by which the coastwise 
trade is confined exclusively to American ships, 
the practical advantage of which law is confined. 
almost exclusively to the northern States. They 
propose no change of the law which gives Amer- 
ican ship-builders, almost exclusively confined to 
the northern States, a monopoly of building ships 
which sail under the American flag. They pro- 
pose no change in the law which gives co fish 
bounties to the people of Massachusetts. ‘They 
propose no change in the law which, under the 
form of the reciprocity treaty, exempts the peo- 
pie of the North along the Canadian fronticr from 
paying duties on the large value of importations 
included in the free list. Why does this northern 
sectional party propose no change in these laws 
which touch the arteries of their great industry 
at every point? I call attention to the answer; 1t 
is pregnant with meaning. It is because all of 
these great industrial laws are so favorable to 
northern interests that they cannot be improved 
upon, What a commentary does not this fact 
suggest upon the formation of a northern sce- 
tional party upon the pretense, that the North has 
been ignored in the Federal Government, that 
there has been no North, and that the slave power 
has exclusively controlled the Government. If 
this be so, then the slave power has been the most | 
stupid or the most generous of oligarchies, for, 
in all these regards which I have alluded to, of 
such paramount importance, ithas given the North 
everything and reserved nothing for itself, except 
the poor privilege of paying tribute to the victo- 
rious industry of the imperial North, 

The great practical issuc upon which the Re- 
publican party places itself is, the prohibition of 
slavery in the Territories. And they would have 
us believe that thisis the be-all and the end-all of 
their agitation. Letusadmit this for the moment; 
then let me refer to the significant admission made 
by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Corwrn,] that 
this question is practically settled in the Territo- 
ries by the laws of physical geography and the 
movernentsof population. Letus also admit that, 
for the sake of argument. Then what follows? 
That their only. issue being settled in their favor, 
they have no mission to perform, and their organ- 
ization is unnecessary.. But the organization con- 
times. It must be for some purpose. What is 
that purpose? It is not for any change in the 
great industrial policy of the country. ‘he ter- 
ritorial question, alleged to be the exclusive issue 
of the Republican party, is conceded to be settled. 
The only remaining purpose we can imagine the 
party to have is the seizure of all the offices of 
the Government, the confiscation in its own in- 
terest of all the spoils. This isthe inevitable con- 
clusion to which we must come, if we admit the 
disclaimers and concessions I have referred to as 
made on behalf of the Republican party. . 

Now, whata spectacle doesnot this conclusion 
present? This the master branch of the Govern- 
ment paralyzed, society at a pause, the sections 
two hostile camps, the public creditors in despair 
and bankruptey—men of the North and men of 
the South glaring upon each other with convulsive 
rage—ready to spring to the banquet of blood, and 
all that a few aspiring men from thé North may 
strut their brief hour upon the stage of publie 
affairs. 

In this respect, the Republican party proposes 
to inaugurate a new era. I say it proposes this, 
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because its platform is necessarily exclusive of 
all men at the South loyal to her institutions; and 
as parties do not give their patronage outside of 
their own ranks, southern -men will necessarily 
be excluded from office under a Republican régime. 
That this will be a new era is obvious, because it 
is at variance with the practice of the Government 
from the administration of Washington to the 
present time. What kind of a government will 
that be where the citizens of nearly one half of 
the States are excluded from public office? It will 
be no government, but a conquest. 

I do not think it necessary for meto enlarge on 
the dangers of a sectional party; they are suffi- 
ciently obvious in their general aspects. I shall 
only allude to them in two particulars. 

Kirst, our Government is a Confederacy of 
thirty-two republics, united under a constitutional 
compact, by which certain specific powers are 
granted to the General Government, and the great 
mass of residuary powers is reserved to the sep- 
arate States. Our Government is therefore a Gov- 
ernment of the most delicate organism. All free 
governments are artificial in their organism, ina 
greater or less degree; for their purpose is to dc- 
velop the just will of the people. Arbitrary gov- 
ernments, on the contrary, are remarkably simple 
in, their organism, for the State speaks through 
a single individual. Of all free governments, ours 
is the most artificial, because it is a free govern- 
ment upon afree government; a free government 
in the second degree: for first come the State gov- 
ernments; from their union results the Federal 
Government. From the artificial character of 
our Government, it- results that it cannot work 
efficiently without harmony, and harmony cannot 
exist without justice. Like a complicated ma- 
chine, it works to the admiration of all while it 
obeys the law of its being, but it is subject to be 
deranged by the slightest impediment, Justice 
being indispensable to the well-being of the Gov- 
ernment; sectionalism, which is the rankest injus- 
tice, is of fatal influence to the Government. 

Further, our Government is nota democracy 
pure and simple. It is a Republic with checks 
and balances. The, framers of the Constitution 
didnotgivethenumerical majority absolute power. 
They subjected such majority to the concurrent 
action of the Senate, representing States, without 
regard to numbers. This power of the Scnate 
was the great conservative feature of the Consti- 
tution, not the less to be admired because it was 
the result of a happy accident; the existence of 
the States rather than a governmental invention. 
As long as things continue in their natural condi- 
tion, the Senate is an efficient safeguard against 
the numerical majority; but when one section 
containing the majority of States, as well as the 
numerical majority, band together in one party 
against the minority section, the Senate is in effect 
superseded, the numerical majority become abso- 
lute, and a revolution is practically effected in the 
Government, Such will be the effect if the Re- 
publican party suceced_in getting possession of 
the Government. The Government will no longer 
be a government of checks and balances; “it will 
be a passionate democracy. 

Of all governments, the worst is an unchecked 
democracy, asa thousand tyrants are worse than 
one tyrant. Nothing could be more deplorable 
than the condition of the southern people if they 
were submitted to the will of the numerical ma- 
jority of the northern Statés, under the auspices 
of the Republican party. Suppose that Great 
Britain and France were united in one government 
under the control of the numerical majority, and 
France had become sectionalized, after a long 
agitation carried on by able and ambitious men, 
using every possible appliance, and especially by 
exaggerating every offense, rcal or imaginary, 
committed by the English people, from the burn- 
ing of Joan of Arc to the torture of the great empe- 
ror at St. Helena. Would not the condition of 
the people of England, under such a rule, be sad 
indeed? Yet, the condition of the southern peo- 
pie, under the heel of the Republican party, would 

e even worse than this; for there are not four 
million African slaves in England. So much on 
this point. 

I further object to the Republican party, thatits 
principles are et war with the Constitution. Our 
Government is a confederacy of States of diverse 
institutions—some having African servitude and 
others not having it. What is implied bya con- 


federacy of States thus circumstanced? tis im-- 


plied that there is an acknowledgment on both 
sides of the legality of the subsisting institutions 
of each other, and that there is a toleration of those 
institutions. If there be a confederacy forixed 
between a monarchy and a republic, there is at. 
once an implication that the republic is not to seek 
to revolutionize the institutions of the monarchy, 
and that the monarchy is not to seek to overturn 
the institutions of the republic. ae 

The Swiss Cantons are examples of this truth. 
Some of the cantons are democratic and some 
aristocratic; but neither are allowed to interfere 
with the institutions of the other. it wasthe vio- 
lation of this great principle that cost Philip 0 
the Netherlands. Philip H succeeded by inherit- 
ance to the Netherlands and to Spain. The Span- 
ish monarchy was an absolute monarchy, where 
the king was the State, while the Netherlands was 
a constitutional monarchy. Philip I could not 
understand the spirit of the Ni ererande: his idea 
was to reduce the Netherlands to the same con- 
dition as the Spanish monarchy; and in the effort 
to do so, he lost the Netherlands, having produced 
a revolution that lasted through two generations. 
Our Confederacy being a union of republics of dif- 
ferent institutions, one of the first greatinferences 
is that there should be toleration of the respective 
institutions of each of these republics. 

But, sir, we are not left to logical deduction upon 
this subject. Our fathers grappled with the sub- 
ject of slavery as practical men. What did they 

o? They said, among other things, that slavery 
should constitute a power in the representation of 
this House; that it should be a basis upon which 
direct taxation should be levied. They agreed 
that the African slave trade should continue until 
1808. They further bound themselves to secure 
the domestic tranquillity of the slave States; which 
meant that they would assist with arms, if neces- 
sary, in preventing the slaves from disturbing that 
tranquillity. They agreed that the North should 
surrender up fugitive slaves. 3 

Well, sir, what are the results of these provis- 
ions of the Constitution? Two great truths are 
deducible from them: first, that slavery was ac- 
knowledged by the framers of the Constitution, 
and treated as a legal subsisting fact, and a legal 
subsisting fact that was not to be disturbed. But 
how does the position of the Republican party 
harmonize with those two great truths? Why, 


| Mr. Clerk, they are at war with both. They deny 


that slavery is a legal subsisting fact. 

Mr. CURTIS. Lam not going to interfere with 
the thread of the gentleman’s argument. But I 
desire to call his attention to the fact that in the 
convention which framed the Constitution there 
wasa motion made to strike out the word “ legal” 
from the clause of the Constitution which relates 
to fugitive slaves; leaving the language, “ by the 
laws thercof.’? The very word “ legal’? was re- 
pudiated by the convention which framed the Con- 
stitution, as 1 understand it. 

Mr. BOYCE. I presume that it was because 
the very fact that the Constitution provided that 
persons held to service should be rendered up, 


necessarily presupposes the fact that they are | 


legally so held; because it cannot be supposed that 
our ancestors agreed to commit a crime—that is, 
to deliver up persons not legally held to service. 
Well, sir, the Republican party wars upon both 
these great truths deducible from the compacts of 
the Constitution. They deny that slavery is a 


legal subsisting fact, and by their agitation of the | 


slavery question the tranquillity of the slave States 
is necessarily disturbed. In both of these respects 
they war upon the Constitution. 

Mr. STANTON. Will the gentleman from 
South Carolina allow me to make an inquiry? I 
do not desire to interrupt him. 

Mr. BOYCE. Certainly. 

Mr. STANTON. I would be glad to know 
upon what authority the gentleman from South 
Carolina claims that the Republican party denies 
that slavery is a legal subsisting fact, entitled to 
the protection of the Federal Government? 


Mr. BOYCE. 1 deny it upon the authority of | 


the platform of principles laid down by the Re- 
publican party in Philadelphia. In that platform, 
they say that every man has an inalienable right 
to liberty, and they further class slavery with 
polygamy, as two relies of barbarism, that is, as 
crimes; and, ofcourse, a crime can receive no valid 
constitutional sanction. 2 ` 


t 


1 
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Mr. STANTON. T submit to the ‘genilenian 
that that is nota fair construction òf the Philadel- 
phia platform. They may regard slavery as wrong, ° 
as an abstract proposition outside ‘of. the institu- 
tion as it exists in the States. That is the theory 
of the Republican party. There is nowhere ade- 
nial in the Republican platform, or in.any other: 
authoritative exposition of Republican principles, 
of the legality of slavery; nor has: there’-been. a 
war made by the Republican party upon the right 
of protection of slavery under the Constitution. 

Mr. BOYCE. I will say, further, to’ the gen-: 
tleman from Ohio, that I have made the deduction’ 
from the Republican platform on the ‘authority of 
Governor Sewarp, who announces that ‘slavery 
isa sin, and that itis the duty of the. North: to 
abolish it. ; f . i f 

Mr. STANTON. But the ground the Repub- 
lican party take is, that if slavery is a sin, you of 
the South are responsible for it, Youare respons- 
ible for your own sins; and if slavery be one, we 
do not propose to call you to account for dt.: 

Mr. BOYCE. I will come to that more. point- 
edly in another part of my argument. . Well, sir, 
to go into particulars. : The Constitution, in. es- 
tablishing the basis of representation, recognized 
slavery as one of the elements of power, in the 
distribution of the powers of this Government, 
Well, sir, the honorable gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Hicxman,] the other day, rose and 
made an attack upon that clause:of the Constitu- 
tion; and, sir, does not the philosophy of the Re- 
publican party necessarily make an attack upon 
that clause of the Constitution? I think so. “But 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania complains that 
that clause of the Constitution does injustice to 
the North. What right has he to complain of it? 
Independent republics, confederated together in 
this manner, recognized this institution when the 
Constitution was formed, and it was agreed that 
three fifths of a certain description of the pepula- 
tion of certain of these republics should be rep- 
resented. In the absence of a special provision, 
they would all have been entitled to count as the 
basis of representation, for one Government has 
no right to inquire as to the status of the people 
ofanother. Indeed, all the people ought’ to have 
been included in making up the basis of repre- 
sentation. There was, then, a concession upon 
the part of the South. They could have insisted 
on the full representation of their slavesyin which 
case, as was stated by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Prror] yesterday, the South would have 
upon this floor now sixteen more members than 
we have. Your free negroes are represented in 
full, and yet you complain that three fifths of our 
slaves are counted as a part of the basis of repre- 
sentation, 

But, sir, that clause of the Constitution is a 
logical deduction from a clause of the old compact 
under the Confederacy in reference to direct tax- 
ation, When that question came up, the North 
took the position that the entire population of the 
South, including the slaves, should be included 
in the apportionment of direct taxes. John Ad- 
ams, the second President, held that it makes no 
difference, so far as the wealth of a State is con- 
cerned, whether the population is slave or free; 
that slaves may be as productive of wealth as free- 
men. Well, sir, the North insisted, as I have 
said, upon the entire population of the South be- 
ing included in the apportionment of direct tax- 
ation. The South compromised in reference to 
direct taxation, on the basis of counting three 
fifths of the slave population. : 

The great principle sacred to our ancestors was, 
that representation and taxation should go to- 
gether; and, when they agreed upon the basis of ` 
direct taxation, the basis of representation fol- 
lowed as a legitimate consequence. 

But, sir, this is not an original idea upon the 
partof the gentleman from Pennsylvania. When 
did it originate? Why, sir, while General Jack- 
son, at the heas of the people of the western coun- 
try, was driving back the British from New Or- 


| leans, fighting for the sacred soil of the country, 


there were delegates from several of the New Eng- 
land States assembled at Hartford; and, with a 
mostfelicitous propricty, they took thatopportune 
moment to propose, among certain other things, 
that the southern States should be invited to sur- 
render their slave representation. 

I think, therefore, sir, that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has been neither original nor hoppy 
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in bringing it forward at the present time as a 
* complaint against the South. 

Mr. STANTON. . The gentleman from South 
Carolinais a fair-minded man, and I know would 
not misrepresent any member intentionally. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. [Mr. Hicxman] is 
able to take care of himself, and of course the 
Republican party cannot be held responsible for 
what he says. What I have to say is this: I 
know of no Republican who has ever sought any 
change in the constitutional provision in relation 
to-the basis of representation. 

Mr. BOYCE. Perhaps you do not consider 
Mr. Sswarp a Republican. He has said: 

“Jt is written in the Constitution of the United States 
that five slaves shall count equal to three freemen as a basis 
of representation. You blush not at these things.” 

Well, Mr. Clerk, Iwill now pass to the clause 
of the Constitution providing for the rendition of 
fagitiveslaves. If there is any clause of the Con- 
stitution which is plain, it seems to me to be this 
one. Judge Story, alearned jurist and a judge of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, said, in 
reference to the fugitive slave clause of the Con- 
stitution, that the proceedings upon the arrest of 
a fugitive are not final but interlocutory; that the 
question to be determined is, whether he is to be 
remitted to the place from whence he came, and that 
when heis returned then the question is to be de- 
termined whether he isa slave or a freeman. After 
the adoption of the Constitution, our forefathers 
of the free States had confidence in the South that 
an African returned to them would have a fair 
trial. The only duty of the North under the slave 
act is to deliver up one who has been in slavery, 
that the question may be decided whether he is 
or not a slave when he gets back to a slave State. 
That is the principle which has been decided by 
ae Supreme Court, if I understand its decision 
rightly. 

i Now, what has been the action of the Republi- 
can party in reference to the fugitive law? What 
does Mr. Sewan say, the representative man of 
the Republican party? That you must receive the 
panting fugitive, and ‘defend him as you would 
your paternal gods.’? The gentleman from Ohio 

Mr, Conwin] said thatthe Republican convention 
of his State passed a resolution—adopted, bow- 
ever, amidst great confusion, and, perhaps, with- 
outa knowledge on the part of those who adopted 
it as to whatit wasexactl y—taking ground against 
the fugitive slave law. I hardly believe that that 
convention would have passed a resolution in 
favor of the Dred Scott decision, or for an effi- 
cient execution of the fugitive slave law, though 
“the confusion had been worse confounded.” 
But I do not stop to inquire what was done in 
the Republican convention of Ohio; I look to the 
northern States generally where the Republican 
party are in a majority, and whatdo I find? That 
eight northern States have interposed all the ob- 
stacies they can to the execution of this clause of 
the Constitution. I desired to present all these 
laws, but I find it will take up too much time, IĮ 
content myself, therefore, with a special reference 
to the laws of the State of Massachusetts. More 
importance is to be given to the action of that 
State because that State is supposed to represent 
the thought and sentiment of the Republican party 
more distinctly, perhaps, than any other. 

What do we find upon the statute-book of Mas- 
sachusetts? We find a law there by which the 
writ of habeas corpusis secured to the fugitive slave, 
and under which he is to have a trial by jury, and 
by which, also, his confessions are not to be taken 
inevidence. Task all fair-minded men, under what 

` system of jurisprudence in the civilized world are 
confessions of the party to the record to be ex- 
cluded? In the case of a man charged with crimes 
to which are attached the penalty of death, confes- 
sions, voluntary confessions, confessions not ob 


tained by hope of reward or fear of punishment, į 


are legal evidence against him. What, then, is 
the meaning of this peculiar provision in the law 
of Massachusetts, that the confession of one 
charged with being a fugitive slave_shall not be 
received in evidence against him? What does it 
mean? Does it not design the prevention of an 
execution of the constitutional provision? What 


else can it mean? This peculiar feature of Mas- | 


sachusetts law reminds me of a rule of evidence 
ina certain eastern country, where the priesthood 
were supposed to be above the common weak- 
nesses of humanity, and where, therefore, it would 
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not be believed that a priest had kissed a woman 
unless it was‘solemnly sworn to by six witnesses 
that they both saw the kiss and heard the smack. 
erin 

Mr. Clerk, there are other provisions in that 
Massachusetts law. It provides that you are to 
prove, upon the trial of the fugitive slave, not 
merely that he was born in a state of slavery, but 
that he had been legally held in slavery. Rather-a 
difficult point to prove, I should imagine, before 
a Massachusetts jury. Suppose his master was 
to produce in court a bill of sale signed by the 
grandfather of the foreman of the jury, and prove 


slave, he would be turned upon and required to 
prove that the grandfather was in legal possession 
of the slave he had sold. 

What further does that Massachusetts law pro- 
vide? It provides that the jury shall have power 
of rendering a general verdict of not guilty. 
What docs that mean? It means that the jury 
are to be judges of the law as well as of the fact. 
Though you prove the fact, by evidence piled as 
high as Pelion on Ossa, that the fugitive slave was 
a slave, yet, sir, if the jury think slavery is not 
a lawful institution, as they are judges of the law 
as well as of the fact, then they can render a gen- 
eral verdict of not guilty, which is made conclu- 
sive. : 

Surely, sir, the States in the North, where the 
Republican party have a majority, and where 
such laws arc passed, cannot be said to be wil- 
ling to carry out this provision of the Constitu- 
tion ! 

Mr. Clerk, when I yielded the floor, I was en- 
deavoring to show that the Republican party was 
at war with that clause ofthe Constitution requir- 
ing the rendition of fugitive slaves, and I was 
proving this by reference to the hostile legislation 
of cight of the northern States, in reference to 
this subject, these cight States being notoriously 
States in which the Republican party have the 
ascendency. Itseems tome that the action of so 
many Republican States in this particular is con- 
clusive of the fact I have charged, and the state- 
ment of individual members of the Republican 


lican party in this regard. 
If further proof were necessary upon this point, 


given by him in his celebrated speech of the 7th 


very point, he said as follows: 


“Twill alete to other complaints of the South, and 
especially to one which, in my opinion, has just founda- 


among individuals and among legislators, a disinclination 
to perform fully their constitutional duties in regard to the 
return of pe ns bound to service who kave escaped into 
the free States. 
ment, is right, and the North is wrong. Every member of 
every northern Legislature is bound by oath, like every 
otber officer in the country, to support the Constitution of 
the United States; and the article of the Constitution which 
says to these States that they shall deliver up fugitives 
from service is as binding in honor and conscience as any 
other article.” 


truth in the extract I have read? 


pressing the argument any further on this point, I 
think I am authorized to conclude that the Repub- 
lican party, though they have not announced such 
aprinciple in their presidential platform, are at war 
with this clause of the Constitution. Now, if the 
Republican party be at war with the Constitution 
on the fugitive slave clause, is it not fair to pre- 
sume that itis at war with the Constitution in all 
its slavery provisions? J think itis; because the 
fugitive slave clause rests on the same foundation 
that all the other slave clauses do, to wit, that 


Mr. Seward advised his audience to defend the 
fugitive slave, he had been asked, ‘why should 


act of Congress require us to surrender him?” To 
this he would reply, as I now do for him, by using 
his own language: because it is ‘fin violation to 
divine law that we shall surrender the fugitive 


| The only answer to this must be, because slavery 


that the fugitive was lineally descended from such’ 


party on this floor of their fidelity to the Con- į 
stitution in this particular, and their conception | 
of the opinion of the Republican party, cannot | 
weaken the array of evidence against the Repub- ii 


I would cite the evidence of Mr. Webster, as | 


of March, 1850. Speaking at that time upon this | 


tion, and that is, that there bas been found at the North, | 


In that respect, the South, in my judg- | 


Is it not notorious that Mr. Webster spoke the | 
And is it not |} 
equally notorious that, in this regard, things have į 
gone from bad to worse in those States in which ; 
the Republican party are in power? Without j 


| slavery is a lawful institution. Suppose, when | 


we defend him, when the Constitution and the | 


slave.” Why is it in violation to divine law? | 


has no lawfulexistence. If slavery cannothave 
a lawful existence, then all the compacts of the 
Constitution having relation to it are necessarily 
void. The same philosophy which makes the 
Republican party hostile to the fugitive slave 
clause of the Constitution necessarily makes it 
equally hostile to all the slavery clauses in the 
Constitution. The Republican party are in more 
apparent antagonism to the fugitive slave clause 
than to the other slavery clauses of the Constitu- 
tion. The reason of this is simply because they 
can violate this clause with impunity; and the 
other clauses they cannot violate without revolu- 
tion. Theoretically, they are as much in antag- 
onism to the other slavery clauses as to the fugi- 
tive slave clause. . 

I propose nbw, in this connection, to call atten- 
tion to the position of the Republican party, in 
regard to the territorial question. The prohibi- 
tion of slavery in the Territories is the great prac- 
tical issue upon which the Republican party has 
placed itself. In this issue they necessarily assume 
the power of prohibition to be in Congress, and 
yet the Supreme Court has decided that this power 
does not reside in Congress; yet the Republican 
party, in violation of this decision, persist in urg- 
ing this issue. What gives peculiar force to their 
persistence is that it has been, from the beginning 
of the Government, the received opinion in the 
northern mind that the Supreme Court was the 
authoritative expounder of the Constitution. The 
northern States have constantly contended that the 
Supreme Court was the tribunal of last resortunder 
the Constitution; they are therefore cstopped from 
disputing the conclusiveness of this decision of 
the Supreme Court in reference to the Territories. 
In this point of view, the Republican party stands 
as a party flying in the face of the Constitution 
on their paramount issuc of the prohibition of 
slavery in the Territories. In this aspect, the 
Republican party occupy the most remarkable 
position ever held by any party in this country, 
presenting but a single practical issuc, and that 
issue condemned in advance by the Supreme Court 
as involving an unconstitutional exercise of power. 
I consider, therefore, that I am authorized, in 
view of the various considerations I have pre- 
sented, to draw the conclusion, that the Republi- 
can party is at war with the Constitution. 

The next objection which I make to the Repub- 
lican party is, that its principles are dangerous to 
the South. 

Now, how do I ascertain its principles? In the 
first placc, I go to its platform of principles, as 
laid down at Philadelphia. Every one will admit 
that in doing this, I go to the most authoritative 
source. And here lct me remark that this plat- 
form shows the most exquisite genius in its con- 
struction. It was drawn by an able hand. Two 
great purposes were to be accomplished: first, to 
get the Free-Soil vote, by which I mean those 
who were opposed to the extension of slavery; 
second, to secure the Abolition vote without 
alarming those who were merely opposed to the 
extension ofslavery. This, with exquisite adroit- 
ness, the platform accomplished. ‘To the Free- 
| Soil element it spoke of making Kansas a free 
| State, and prohibiting slavery in the Territories. 
To the Abolition clement it addressed another lan- 
guage, equally explicit, though more covert. 

To the Abolitionists it said, ‘all men are en- 
dowed with the inalienable right of liberty.” This 
language is taken from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. There it was meant only to include, 
so far as our own country was concerned, the 
white race. In this platform it was meant to in- 
clude the African race as well as the white race. 
Taking it for granted, then, that it was meant, 
when used in this platform, to include the African 
race in this country, then what follows? It fol- 
lows thatif cvery African in the United States has 
“ the right of liberty,” then every such African, 
whether he be called a slave or not, who does not 
enjoy ‘his right of liberty,’? is dispossessed of 
that right, and suffers a wrong; and whoever dis- 
possesses him of that right is a criminal towards 
him; and the fact of dispossessing him of that 
right, called slavery, isa crime. This is the logi- 
cal sequence of the proposition that cvery African 
in thiscountry has“ therightofliberty.’” And this 
was precisely the deduction this platform intended 
to be made for the benefit of the Abolitionists. In 
‘| order to fix the meaning of this declaration, the 
ii platform hastens to couple slavery and polygamy 
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together, as “twin relics of barbarism.’? Now, 


polygamy is universally considered a crime in this 
country, and by placing slavery and polygamy 


together, as twin relics of barbarism, the intention 
was to stigmatize each of them as alike crimes. 

I assume, then, that the Republican platform 
denounces the slavery of the South as a crime. If 
slavery be, in the opinion of the Republican party, 
acrime, then this important consequence follows, 
that it becomes their duty as a party to extirpate 
it, so far as the constitutional power of the Gov- 
ernment extends. Hence, says Mr. Szewanp: 

«Slavery is the sin of not some of the States only, but of 
them all. There are two antagonistic elements of society 
in America—freedom and slavery. Freedom is in harmony 
with our system of Government, and with the spirit of the 
age. Slavery is in conflict with that system, with justice, 
and humanity. The party of freedom seeks complete and 
universal emancipation. What, then, yousay, can nothing 
bedone for freedom? Yes; everything can be done. Slavery 
can be limited to its present bounds. Itean be ameliorated. 
Tt can and must be abolished, and you and I can and must 
do it. You will soon bring the parties of the country into 
an effective aggression upon slavery. Whenever the public 
mind shall will the abolition of slavery, the way will open 
for it. I know you will tell me this is all too slow. Well, 
then, go faster, if you can, and I will go with you.” 

Mr. Sewarp’s proclamation of his purposes is 
the logical result of the dogma of the Republican 
party, that slavery is a crime. If you sct out 
with that article of faith, as the basis of your 
party action, you cannot stop at the prohibition 
of slavery in the Territories. You must go on to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, and 
allother places under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government. But you cannot stop 
there, you must abolish the inter-State slave trade. 
But you cannot stop there; when the increase of 
free States gives you the requisite majority of three 
fourths, you must demand the abolition of slavery 
by an amendment of the Constitution. Nor could 
you even stop with emancipation should the South 
acquiesce in thatact. The principle of the equality 
of the races that underlies the philosophy of your 
movement would drive youon in vain war against 
the higher laws of God to demand that the en- 
franchised blacks should be put on a social and 
political equality with the whites; this, and this 
alone, would be the finale of your irrepressible 
conflict. Thus, and thus alone, would you wind 
up your fanatical crusade by ignoble treason to 
the nobility of your blood in scekisgg to mingle 
with its purer flow the black and fetid current of 
a despicable barbarism. 

The philosophy of your movement would, if 


it is not arrested, and our connection continued, | 


compel yok ultimately to stand toward us in the 
position of the National Assembly of France to 
the people of St. Domingo. Ah! we know what 
that means. I will not unfold that tale of horrors, 
the retrospection of which, as scen through the 
shadows of more than half a century, makes hu- 
manity shudder. Let that horrid specter of the 
past rest in dim obscurity. If, in the inception of 
that anti-slavery movenient, some member had 
risen in the National Assembly, and implored the 
anti-slavery men to pause; if hc had said to them: 
«These slavcholders are our brothers; their wives 
and daughters are our sisters; beware how you 
give to these wild barbarians the fatal gift of free- 
dom; in striking off the shackles of the slaves, you 
may be turning loose the furies; and lust, hard by 
hate, and murder, rapine, and the torch, and the 
sword, may vex the land;’’ we can well imagine 
how Robespierre may have replied to such an 
appeal as this, in the very language of Mr. Sew- 
arD, and with his imperturbable calmness: 

« Freedom is in harmony with our system of government, 
and with the spirit of the age. Slavery is in conflict with 
that system, with justice and humanity. Jt can aud must 
be abolished.” 

A cold, calm, rigid, metaphysical, Mephisto- 
phelean logic carried the day then, as I fear it 
fill do now, for human nature is the same now 
that it was then. An imperative dogma, the ab- 
solute equality of all men and all races, made that 
revolution; the same dogma makes your revolu- 
tion. The French Revolution was an effort to con- 
form the institutions of the State to an abstract 
theory, That is exactly what you are endeavor- 
ing to do. The French Revolution failed, because 
society is not made on the spur of the moment; 
itis what it is by long development. The per- 
fection of statesmanship consists, then, in con- 
forming theory to society, and not in conforming 
society to theory. It was for neglecting this great 
truth that the French Revolution failed. France 


bleeding at every pore, fled with horror from the 
guillotine of the theorists to take protection under 
the sword of the practical man. 

So, too, you will fail in your revolution, even 
if you should succeed in doing what Mr. Sewarp 
proposes to have done: decreeing universal eman- 
cipation. I say even then you will fail, because 
the negro is not a white man painted black, but 
he isa negro. He has been and is‘and will be 
forever and forever a negro, unless you, can 
change the laws of the Almighty. Until you can 
do that, in vain will you decree freedom and equal- 
ity, for he must be below the white man by the 
same gréat law which makes the plains below the 
cloud-capped mountains, 

In judging the Republican party, I do so from 
its philosophy, not merely from its platform, ex- 
pressive as is the platform; for I know that a plat- 
form is often but the mask with which a party 
conceals its features. Judging it by its philoso- 
phy, I consider that it means war, perpetual war, 
against the South. Your party is a great revolu- 
tionary movement; a revolution once inaugurated, 
moves with increasing velocity and increasing 
fervor. A revolutionary party isin a constant state 
of progression. It is never to-day what it was a 
year ago; itis perpetually generating new heat and 
more passion. This is the law of revolution, as it 
is the lesson of history. So it has been, is, and 
will be with the Republican party.. We have al- 
ready had announced ‘the brutal and bloody” 
programme of “the irrepressible conflict.” The 
time will come when a more impatient and fero- 
cious proclamation will be made. 

Imust conclude, then, that the principles of the 
Republican party are dangerous to the South. 

T further object to the Republican party, thatit 
is in sentiment hostile to the South. 

To prove this, I ask, why do you agitate the 
slavery question? You disclaim that you do it 
for the purpose of political power. Giving you, 
then, for the present, the benefit of this disclaimer, 
I insist that you can agitate only for one of two 
purposes: love of the slave or hatred of the mas- 
ter. It cannot be love of the slave, for you can- 
not free him by your agitation. Indeed, the only 
effect of your agitation is to necessitate stricter 
laws for his government in the southern States. 
It was, therefore, well remarked by Mr. Clay, 
that the worst enemy of the slave was the Abo- 
litionist. 

And, indeed, if you could set the slaves free, 
yo would only make their condition worse. For 

maintain that the slaves of the South are better 
off than the same number of Africans in any part 
of the world. There is one test of the well-being 
of a class, universally recognized by all the politi- 
cal economists, and that is, the ratio of their in- 
crease. Measured by this test, the standard of 
comfortamong our slaves is higher than with your 
free negroes, or the peasantry of Europe, or the 
African race in any part of the world. 

I conclude, then, that you do not agitate in the 
interest of the slave. 

You must, then, agitate from hostility to the 
slaveholders. z 

What justifies me in this opinion 
your Republican press; and where shall we go to 
find a parallel for its malignity and venom, in re- 
gard to everything southern? ‘Take the New York 
Tribune, the great organ of your party, whose 
writers would scem to dip their pens in poison— 
such is the virulence of that stream of fire they 
are constantly pouring out on the heads of the 
southern people. This position of your press 1s 
only important as indicating the unhappy senti- 
ment of your people towards the people of the 
South; because we understand very well that thris 
partisan press is but the reflection of popular iin 
ion. It designs only to be the mirror in which its 
readers may see their own passions reflected. 

Then, what does the distribution of Helper’s 
book mean? The object of this book is evidently 
to array the non-slaveholders of the Southagainst 
the slaveholders. It is the tocsin to civil war at 
the South. Mr. Suwanrp, the great embodiment 
of your principles, says that he has carefully read 
the book, and recommends its circulation. Other 
prominent men in-the party recommended its cir- 
culation, knowing its contents. Now, the recom- 
mendation of such a book, knowing its contents, 
seems to me to indicate a very deadly hostility to 
the southern people. e 

Then there is the sympathy for John Brown, 


„is the tone of 


When that foray took place, many of the Repub- 
lican papers- werc facetious upon the subject, as if 
it was rather a good joke. ‘The alarm of the cit- 
izens at Harper’s Ferry appeared to move their 
mirth exceedingly. Then, when the law toolkits 
course, meetings of sympathy. were held, minute 
uns were fired, bells were tolled. In some plate, 
if I have been correctly informed, the court ad- 
journed, on the motion of the attorney general: 
of the State. The saddest, sign of the times was, 
however, in Massachusetts. T allude to the mo- 
tion made, on the day of Brown’s execution, in’ 
both branches of the Legislature, to adjourn 
This motion was lost in the Senate only by three 
votes. These are significant facts indicative of a 
sentiment of profound hostility. i 
Upon this point I do not know that F can do: 
better than quote the evidence of My. Cushing, 
the late Attorney General of the United States, 
one of the first men in the Union. He said, at the 
great meeting recently held in Boston, in the pres- 
ence of an immense multitude: f ; ) 
I showed you how, under the influence of their malign 
teachings, all party action, North and South, was running 
in the channel of a desperate and deplorable sectionalisip, 
and that, above ail, here in Massachusetts, all the political 
influences dominant in this State were founded upon the 
single.emotion of hate—ay, hate; treacherous, ferocious 
hate of our fellow-citizens in the southern States. [Ap- 
plause, and cries of ‘Good! € Good 17] s 
« Under the influence of this monomania, they have set 
up in this Commonwealth a religion of hate—ay, a religion 
of hate such as belongs only to the condemned devils in 
hell. {Applause.] I say it is a religion of hate ahd of 
blasphemy. Oh, God! ‘that such things are in this our 
ay! i es 
« What more, gentlemen? We have had our ears filled 
with alleged sympathies for John Brown; of apologies for 
his act; of reprorches against the persons whom he was 
endeavoring to slaughter in cold blood 3 of sneers ‘at the 
State of Virginia; of ridicule of the terror of the unarmed 
women and children of Virginia. I say sympathy for at 
this. Gentlemen, itis not sympathy for John Brown. 2t 
is another form of the manifestation of that same intense 
and ferocious hatred of the people of the South which ani- 
mates the persons of whom we are speaking. [Applause. J 
Hatred! hatred! Now, the fact has been told us, that, ja 
all times, hate must have its food of blood; ay, hate must 
have its food of blood. How long are the people of Massa- 
chusetts to have their souls continually perverted with these 
preachings—ay, pulpit preachings of hatred P? 7 


I think, then, I am authorized to say that thé 
sentiment of the Republican party is that of actual 
positive hatred to the South, “Mr. Burke, refer- 
ring to the hostility of the dominant party in Grent 
Britain to the American colonies, said: i 

t Por I never knew a writer on the theory of government 
so partial to authority as not to allow that the hostile mind 
of the rulers to their peopte did fully justify a change of 
government; nor can any reason whatever be given why one 
people should voluntarily yicld any degree of preéminence 
to another, but on a supposition of great affection and be- 
nevolence toward them.’? 

There is a world of philosophy in this declara- 
tion, and it is worthy of being pondered upon by 
the people of the South. 

From the various lights in which I have con- 
sidered the Republican party, I feel that I am au- 
thorized in the eeeeritan | made in the commence- 
ment of my remarks, that the apprehension at the 
South of danger from the ascendency of the Re- 
publican party is well founded. 

Should this party acquire the ascendency in the 
Federal Government, the southern States will have 
presented to them the gravest question that can be 
forced on the consideration of political communi- 
ties. For my own part, I think they will be blind 
not to perceive the purposes of this party, and 
infatuated not to act accordingly. 

I now desire, as briefly as possible, to advert 
to some remarks made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, (My. Hicxman.] Headmonished 
us that if we of the South attempted to withdraw 
from the Union, he would precipitate cighteen 
million people upon us. I admit thatthis number 
of the people of the North in arms would be very 
formidable, for I am disposed to concede all that 
is reasonable to their courage; but I wish to look 
at it as a practical question. f 

It will cost something; you cannot carry on 
war for nothing. Itis proverbially an expensive 
luxury. It has got to be so expensive that even 
kings indulge in it but rarely. Your first cam- 

aign will cost you a nada This isa very 
ow calculation, but Lam disposed 'to be moderate. 
I might put this item much higher, but I will not. 
Well, the war would last at least five years; for 
pa could not well conquer us under that time. 
our war charges alone, then, would amount to 


: $500,000,000. And all this. money you would 
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have to raise by taxing yourselves—never con- 
sideréd a yery pleasant opération. Well, this is 
a large sum of money, but it is only one item in 
the account. The first gun that was fired would 
have an awful effect in Wall street. There is an 
indefinite amount of stocks of every description 
in that cby, and in other northern cities, and 
ships and goods and city lots and lands bought 
for.speculation in the Northwest. Well, the fall 
in value of all these things, the property of north- 
ern capitalists, from the effect of the war, cannot 
be set down under another $500,000,000; for re- 
member, that ominous word *‘ repudiation” would 


be heard in connection with certain city and State | 


stocks. But this is only the second item in the 
account. The Union is worth something to you 
inactual moneyed value; the tariff is a good invest- 
mient for you; the disbursements of the Govern- 
ment pay well; the monopoly of the coasting trade 
is a good thing, too; sois the monopoly of build- 
ing ships; then the free trade you enjoy with the 
South is valuable. Upon the whole, I put the 
Union down as worth to you $100,000,000 a year; 
the loss of this for five years will make another 
$500,000,000. The grand sum total of your Joss 
1s $1,500,000,000. ow, I recommend to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to take this account 
ińto consideration, and read in connection with it 
a very interesting little story that the great Dr. 
franklin wrote concerning a boy that paid “ too 
dear for his whistle.” I doubt not that intelligent 


gentleman will be able to make the application. | 


‘But, after you conquered us, we would not be near 
as useful to you as we are now; for now we are 
rich, then we would be poor. 

Mr. HICKMAN. The honorable gentleman 


seems to assume it as a fact that I pak of subju- | 
l 


gating the South, I think that he will be unable to 
discover any remark of that kind made by me. F 
was referring to the dissolution of this Union, con- 
templated by the South, as it had been frequently 
spoken of here, by members from that section, as 


a probable occurrence; and the inquiry was made | 


as to how it could be prevented. I said that if 
the dissolution of the Union meant a division of 
territory by any line, it would not be effected, 
and that it Would be prevented by the eighteen 
millions of people North. ‘That was everything 
that | said, and if that means subjugation, I did 
not so understand it at the time, nor am I able to 
read itso now. It simply means this, that if the 
southern States, at any period of time, shall de- 
termine upon a dissolution’ of the Union, fromany 
cause which now ‘cxists—I will not speak of 
causes which may hereafter arise or existata sub- 
sequent period—I say thatthe North are resolved 
upon preventing that dissolution; and if war shall 
be the consequence, between the North and the 
South—the determinationupon the one hand being 
to maintain the Union, and upon the other hand 
to destroy it—the responsibility of that war will 
rest upon the South, who seek the disturbance, and 
not upon the North, who are determined to main- 
tain the Federal compacts and the Federal Union. 

Mr. BOYCE. Thatis precisely what I under- 
stood the honorable gentleman to say, that if the 
South thought that their gafety required them to 
tako their destiny into their own hands, the North 
would not permit them to do so. 

But, then, l have noapprchension that you could 
conquer us. Ido not believe yourarmy ofcightcen 
million will march down. A great many would 
have a mission to remain at home. And then 
nearly onc halfof your people are loyal to the Con- 
stitution and friendly to the South. 


home. And then we would make some brilliant 
offers to Pennsylvania, for we of the South natu- 
rally like that State; we would give her a carte 
blanche to fill up to suit herself. We would hold 


out inducements, too, to the Northwest, for the | 


Mississippi is a natural peacemaker. 


But of all ideas, this of compelling one half the | 


States to continue connected with the other half is 
the most absurd. It is simply impossible, that is 
all. f 
In the event of a dissolution and being left iso- 
lated, has New England reflected on the position 
she will occupy in relation to Great Britain? She 
should remember that she jars upon Great Britain 
in all the leading points of her industry, her ship- 
ing, her commerce and her manufactures. Great 
Britain is intensely selfish and suffers no weak 
Power to be in her way. 


You would |! 
have an account to settle with them before you left į 
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Has she further reflected on the great fact, that 
if the present Confederacy is broken up, she will 
scarcely be allowed to enter a northern confed- 
eracy and preserve her present power in the Sen- 
ate. New York has within one of the represent- 
ation of New England in this House, and yet 
New England has twelve Senators. 

I will tell the gentleman from Pennsylvania how 
he can retain the South in the Union. It is the 
simplest plan in the world; it costs nothing and 
is perfectly efficacious. It is merely to do justice 
to the South. That is all we ask. F 

Mr. ENGLISH obtained the floor. 

Mr. STANTON. Will the gentleman from 
Indiana allow a vote to be taken for Speaker, pre- 
ceded by a cail of the House? 

Mr. ENGLISH. No, sir; Ido not yield for 
any purpose. 

Tam not in the habit, as you know, Mr. Clerk, 
of consuming much of the time of the House in 
debate; and I should, perhaps, not have sought 
the floor now, but for the fact that, a few days 
ago, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Has- 
KIN} Saw proper to allude in harsh, and, I think, 
wnmerited terms, to a bill which J had the honor 
to introduce into the last Congress. 

Sir, I regretted the introduction of the subject 
here at such a time as this; but, as it has been 
introduced, I hope the House will indulge me to 
submit some remarks upon this somewhat cele- 
brated and much-abused measure, in connection 
with the question of admitting Kansas at the 
present session. I propose, also, to say some- 
thing in behalf of the northern Democracy, in ref- 
erence to their position in the sectional contest in 
which the country is now unhappily involved; 
but all I propose to say, I think, can be said 
within the compass of an hour. 


THE LECOMPTON ISSUE AND THE CONFERENCE BILL. 


Sir, the question of admitting Kansas under the 
Lecompton constitution was one of no ordinary 
character, and led, as we all know, to an angry 
controversy, which has but seldom, if ever, been 
equaled in our legislative history. 

The excitement, which had already begun when 
the Thirty-Fifth Congress assembled, soon spread 
to every department of Government, and to all 
classes of society. 

For five long months it was the all-engrossing 
topic in these Halls—absorbing the attention of 
Senators and Representatives, and standing in the 
way of the transaction of all useful and legitimate 
public business. 

‘The Senate saw proper to pass a bill admitting 
Kansas under the Lgcompton constitution without 
limit or condition; but this bill, although it com- 
manded the favor of the President and his Cabinet, 
failed to reccive the sanction of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 
pone a bill as a substitute for that ef the Senate; 
rut this the Senate would not accept, or the Exec- 
utiveapprove. Thus was an issue formed between 
great codrdinate branches of the Government, 
whose joint and harmonious action could alone 
remove the dangeroys question and give peace to 
the country. 

in the hope of securing this harmonious action, 
and pursuing the only course known to legislative 
bodies in such cases, Congress referred the subject 
of disagreement to a committee of free conference; 
and that committee, as is well known, originated 
abill, subsequently cnacted intoa law, sometimes 
called the “ English bill,” but which I shall des- 
ignate, in these remarks, as ‘the Kansas confer- 
ence bill.” 


A SETTLEMENT SATISFACTORY TO 
PECTED. 

It was not to be expected that a bill upon a sub- 

ject of so much magnitude, preceded by such in- 


ALL NOT EX- 


tense excitement, long and heated debates, close | 


votes, and conflicts between coérdinate branches 
of the Government, could be enacted into a law in 
a manner satisfactory to all, or without violent 
opposition. Nothing in man’s nature, or the his- 
tory of the past, warranted such expectation. 
Thirty millions of excited people are not casily 


quieted anda question which could agitate a whole | 


nation was not likely to be removed without a 
struggle, and some sacrifice of opinion. 

These things will all be considered by those who 
are dispgsed to judge fairly of the merits or de- 
merits of the conference bill. . Wise and patriotic 
men could well approve of a measure originating 


The House, on the other hand, | 


| Kansas should not 


| jority of the people of the United States 


undersuch circumstances which they would have 
objected to as an original preposition. Iam free 
to say, that if the bill had been an original propo- 
sition, depending alone upon my approval to shape 
into a Jaw, I should, without sacrificing its sub- 
stance, have changed in some respects some of its 
provisions. It was ne time, however, to cavil 
about non-essential points, or unimportant words; 
no time to manifest a captious or dogmatical dis 
position. A little might well be yielded to the 
judgment of others, if necessary to achieve a suc- 
cessful result in a matter of such importance. 
Sir, perfection in every respect was not claimed 
for the conference bill. “Its friends sct up no un- 


| reasonable or extravagant pretensions inits behalf, 


and they now have the proud satisfaction of know- 
ing that it has realized all they cver claimed for 
it. It was enough that it contained the substance; 
and was the very best that could be secured at the 
time and under the cirċumstances which then existed. 

In that spirit it was agreed to in committee; irc 
that spirit enacted into alaw. Itsprung from the 
necessity of the case and was supported in the 
hope of reconciliation and peace. If those who 
gave it their support erred, it was in yielding too 
much in the praiseworthy effort of removing a 
dangerous question from the national councils 
and restoring harmony to a highly excited peo- 
ple. Whilst I claim that those who gave it their 
support were actuated by motives of patriotism, 
it is not my purpose to impugn the motives of 
gentlemen who opposed it. 


REPUBLICAN OPPOSITION WAS EXPECTED—THEIB 
INCONSISTENCY. 

Opposition from the Republican party was 
looked for, asa matter of course; because the pol- 
icy of that party seems to be to oppose whatever 
the Democracy at the time may approve; and J 
will not charge that there were those, not of that 
party, who opposed it because it originated in a 
quarter notto suit them or because it received the 
sanction of the Admifistration. I choose rather 
to go upon the supposition that all such were in- 
fluenced alone by convictions of public duty. 

Having seen some service, sir, in the political 
wars with the Republicans, I know what to ex- 
pect at their hands. I was not disappointed at 
the violence of their opposition or the fierceness 
of their dé#unciations, for I had witnessed simi- 
lar manifestations in that quarter upon other occa~ 
sions. Icould not forget that these same gentle- 
men denounced the Kansas-Nebraska bill with: 
like ferocity, and proclaimeg everywhere that 

be admitted as a Jave State, 
even though it should be the unanimous wish of 
her citizens; and yet the sound of these protesta- 
tions had scarecly dicd away, before they aban- 
doned that position, and came to the one they had 
but a short time before so fiercely denounced the 
Democracy for occupying. In voting for the 
Crittenden-Montgomery amendment, they voted 
to admit Kansas as q slave State, if a majority of 
her people should approve; thus humiliating and 
stultifying themselves before the world in view 
of their former vehement and oft-repeated profes- 
sions. © 

Who does not remember the incendiary lan- 
guage of the great organ of that party—the New 

ork Tribune—against the passage of the Ne- 
braska bill? 

« Better that confusion should ensue—better that discord 
should reign in the national councils—better that Con- 
gress should break tp in wild disorder—nay, better that the 
Capitol itself should blaze by the torch of the incendiary, 
or fall and bury its inmates beneath its crumbling ruins, 
than that this perfidy and wrong shall be finally accom- 
plished.** 

And yet the paper that used this violent lan- 
guage and published the names of the northern 
men who supported the Nebraska bill in its so- 
called ‘*roll of infamy,” was brought to suppost 
a measure which, like that bill,referred the ques- 
tion of slavery to the people immediately inter- 
ested, and its editor put on record the declaration 


i that— 


“We take your Lecompton constitution, eterna! slavery 


| and ail, provided the people of Kansas do not sce fit to re} 


ject it and form a new one instead.” 

Sir, I was one of the few northern supporters 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill who successfully en- 
countered the storm of Republican denunciation: 
in 1854; and, sir, I have lived to see the principle. 
for supporting Which I was then denounced, and 
my party, for a time, defeated, ratified by a ma- 
s con- 
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firmed as correct by the highest judicial tribunal 
known to the Constitution, and #naliy supported 
even by the Republicans themselves. 

So much for Republican consistency. 

So much for the potency of Republican denun- 
ciation. 

With such examples as these fresh in my mem- 
ory, L was not disappointed that the vials of Re- 
pee wrath were opened upon the conference 

ill; and I could not fail.to recognize the terms 
“fraud,” “swindle,” “iniquity,” and the vari- 
ous other choice epithets by them so profusel 
applied—some of them now echoed, serena anil 
by the gentleman from New York—as my old 
acquaintances of 1854. It is only necessary to 
refer to the debate on the Nebraska bill to ascer- 
tain where this talk about “ shilly-shally, namby- 
pamby. nasty,” measures originated. Colonel 

enton, I believe, originated it; the Republican 
paty caught it up, and, after wearing it threađ- 

arc, very appropriately turned it over to the 
gentleman from New York, to be reintroduced 
upon this floor. In a word, sir, I expected the 
country to be scrvéd with archash of the same 
old anti-Nebraska bill dish, and was not in the 
Teast disappointed in my expectations. Nor was 
{alarmed at the threatened violence of the Oppo- 
sition, or the prospect of temporary defeat to the 
Democratic party. 

Sir, it has been well said of that party that ‘it 
was cradled in storm and reared in tribulation;”’ 
and I rejoice that it is never deterred from adopt- 
ing a policy because it may run counter to popu- 
lar prejudice or excite violent opposition, That 
party confides in “the sober second thought of 
the people,” and dares to do right under any and 
all circumstances. 


FALSE AND FRIVOLOUS OBJECTIONS TO THE CON- 
FERENCE BILL. 

Sir, objections to the conference bill sprung up 
as fast as party ingenuity or malignity could de- 
vise them. Some of these ‘were so absurd and 
totally destitute of foundation as to be entirely 
unworthy of notice. I will give one extract from 
a leading Republican paper in my own State, as 
a specimen of the kind of warfare waged against 
the bill, and I may premise that the charge thercin 
made has not, as far as I know, been retracted to 
this day. Here it is: 

“The English substitute for Green’s Kansas bill gives the 
right of suffrage to ALL THE NIGGERS IN Kansas, thereby 
placing them on an equality with the white man! The 
rascals hoped to hide this by making a noise over the neg- 
lect of the Leavenworth convention to insert the word 
‘white’ before ‘male citizen? in the article of their con- 
stitution relating to the qualifications of electors.”” 

This is but one of a multitude of similarly un- 
founded paragraphs I might produce from the Re- 
publican press; but I let them pass as beneath 
notice. 

The preamble of the bill was held to be objection- 
able by some who ought to have known that the 
language complained of was the same in the Crit- 
tenden-Montgomery amendment for which their 
own party voted. Others held that the objection- 
able character of the bill was conclusively proved 
by the fact that it was differently construed by 
different men, forgetting that the same objection 
might be made with equal propricty to the Bible 
or the Constitution. ‘These strenuous advocates 
for uniformity of construction scemed to be as un- 
reasonable as the fabled wolf with the lamb at the 
brook. To be dissatisfied, and deaf to reason and 
consistency, was a foregone conclusion. Noth- 
ing but blood would suffice. 'That. Mr. Stephens 
gave it a certain construction was evidence of its 
being wrong; that somebody. clse construed it ex- 
actly the other way made itstill worse; but worst 
of all, I was so obstinate as to decline construing 
it either the one way or the other! 

In the South its enemies denounced itas a sur- 
render to the North; in the North it was charged 
to be a surrender of that section to the South; but 
go far from this conflicting opposition of extreme | 
men shaking my confidence in the merits of the | 
bill, it confirmed me in the belicf that it was not 
sectional, but conservative, national, and just. 

THE HUMBUG CHARGE OF “ LAND BRIBE.” 

But, Mr. Clerk, the objections which were urged 
with the greatest vehemence, and the only ones, 
I believe, that have survived the clamor of the 
hour, were, that the bill contained “a threat and 
a bribe.” The words, ‘a bribe, a land bribe,” 
were rolled, like sweet morsels, under Republican 


ately raised, and persisted in, from one end of the 


ant with those who made the charge to make it 
early and repeat it often, than to show that it had 
any substantial foundation. For the purpose of 
showing how little foundation there was for this 
grave charge against a measure which received 
the sanction of the Executive and a majority of 
the Representatives of the States and the pcople, 


case? 

Kansas applied for admission with an ordinance 
claiming certain rights, and asking a grant from 
the General Government of twenty-three million 
five hundred and ninety-two thousand one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of the public domain. She 
asked admission upon these terms, and upon no 
other; and these not being satisfactory to Con- 
gress, it was legitimate and proper for that body 
to say so, and to submit, for the ratification of 
rejection ofgXansas, a proposition in lieu of that 
contained in their land ordinance. It was cer- 
tainly proper that the terms of admission should 
be mutually agreed upon, in sone way or other, 
by Congress and the people of the proposed State. 

„Iam one of those who hold it not to be the prov- 

ince of Congress to force a people into the Union 
contrary to their wishes; and Kansas having 
stated her proposition, as to terms of admission, 
it was right to refer back, for assent or dissent, 
any change which Congress proper to make. 
Accordingly, the conference bill proposed .to re- 
duce the amount of land which Kansas should 
receive from twenty-three million five hundred 
and ninety-two thousand one hundred and sixty 
acres to only three million nine hundred and 
cighty-cight thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
| eight acres; and yet, strangely cnough, it was 
denounced as a land bribe in face of this undis- 
puted fact that it proposed to reduce the quantity 
to be given near twenty million acres! 

The land grant in the conference bill proposed 
to give the same proportion of land to Kansas 
that had been given to all the States recently ad- 
mitted—not one acre more; and yet it was de- 
nounced as a land bribe. It proposed to give the 
same quantity the Crittenden amendment pro- 
posed to give—not one acre more; and yet it was 
denounced as a “land bribe’? by the very men 
who supported that amendment. 

It proposed to give the same quantity proposed 
to be given in the bill to admit Kansas under the 
Topeka constitution, for which the Republicans 
in Congress voted in 1856—not an acre more; and 
yet these same gentlemen stigmatized it as a land 
bribe! Whatis more, sir, the grant in the Topeka 
bill was offered as a proposition to Kansas, ‘for 
the free acceptance or rejection of the Legislature 
of said State;’? but that‘act did not provide what 
quantity, or that any quantity, ofland should be 
given, in the event said proposition was not ac- 
cepted; neither did the conference bill; and yet, 
because it did not, these same Republican gentle- 
|! men denounced it asa land byibe ! 

There were those who sought to make the im- 
yession on the public mind that the conference 
ill provided that Kansas should not have any 

land, unless her people adopted the Lecompton 
constitution. Sir, the bill did not say so, nor did 
any of its friends. Nothing in it warrants any 
such construction, It is neither true in point of 
fact, nor just as a matter of inference. Noman, 
woman, or child, of the Democratic faith, ever 
said, thought, or dreamed of giving Kansas no 
land, or less land, if she adopted a free-State, in- 
stead of a slave-State constitution. There was 
but one application to admit Kansas pending be- 
fore Congress, and that was accompanied by a 
demand for more land than Congress could in 

justice grant, Congress said, in substance, we 
cannot admit you as a State into the Union upon 
your land ordinance. We propose to reduce the 
amount to correspond with what has been granted 
to other new States. We return it to you, with 
the pending question of admission, for ratification 
or rejection. 
is a finality. But if rejected, what then? Did 


when she should apply in the futurc, or was any 
| such inference fairly deducible from it? Not at 
i} all. 
li was not acceptable to Kansas, it was properly 


left 


tongues. The ery of “ land bribe’? was immedi-. 


Union to the other. Itseemed to be more import-. 


I propose to give the subject a full and fairexam-, 
ination. And now, sir, what are the facts of the | 


If ratified, that is the end of it—it | 


| the bill say she should have no land, or less land, | 


In the event the proposition of Congress i 


for Kansas to indicate, when she next appli ` 
admission, the terms, in reference to land, upor 


time under some other constitution, therefore she 
would get no land, or less than the amount given 
to other new States. It does seen to meto be are 
assumption too absurd to require serious consid 
eration. I repeat that it is unfounded, even as 2 
matter of inference, begause, Congress having pro- 
posed a certain quantity of land, the inference 
would be that that was the amount Congress was 
at any time willing to give; and Kansas having 
refused it, and asked near twenty million acres 
more, the inference would be that she yequired, 
more than the quantity proposed in the confer- 
ence grant, and in no event was Lkely-to get less. 

Every intelligent, gentleman must have known 
that land was guarantied to Kansas by her or- 
ganic act, and that she would getatleast as much 
as had been granted to other new States, (and that 
was the amount provided in the conference bill,} 
no matter when admitted or with what kind of 
constitution. 

The New York Times had the frankness. to 
admit that the conference grant ‘gives to the 
people nothing they will not have in any event;’* 
and this was well understood in Kansas, as is 
shown by the following, which was kept as a 
standing paragraph in the Leavenworth Journal, 
and other Republican papers in that Territory: 

« Keep it before the people, that there is nothing offered , 

us in the English bill but what is guaranticd to as by the 
organic act under which we were admitted as a Territory, 
and what other new States have received at the hands of 
Congress.” : : 
_ Sir, I not only assert that the bill offered no 
land in the nature of a bribe, that no such thing 
was contemplated œ offered by the Democratic 
party, but I believe I can show that some of those 
who made that charge were not altogether unlike 
the man who shouted “stop thief? whew he had 
the stolen property in his own possession, 

Here is an extract from an article which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Democrat, a leading Re- 
publican organ, holding out inducements to the 
people of Kansas to vote against coming into the 

nion at the election held under the conference 
bill. I leave it to others to say whether it is not 
a better foundation for the charge of offering a 
land bribe than anything contained in the confer- 
ence bill. The article says: 

“If anything in-the future is certain, a Republican ma- 
jority in the next Congress is certain, That majority will 
do justice to Kansas. Manifestly it will deem ita sacred 
duty to offset the long injustice of the national Democratic 
party to that Territory by the most liberal legislation. “It 
would, indeed, be strange, if the free-State constitution, 
which Kansas will have it in her power.to present to the 
next Congress, should be caviled at because it was accom- 
panied bya land ordinance as Hberal as that whieh ac- 
companied the Lecompton constitution. Surely they who 
voted for the Lecompton constitution cowld not consistently 
object to another constitution because it donated twenty or 
thirty million acres tothe new State. Itis clear to us that 
by waiting another year in nonage, Kansas will gain some 
twenty million acres,”? 

Now, sir, what is this but a guarantee of the 
Republican party, by one of its leading organs, 
that the people of Kansas shall gain twenty mil- 
lion acres of land, if they will vote down the 
proposition of Congress, and appl for admission 
with a free-State constitution? In other words, 
|! it was saying to them: ‘* Vote as we want youto, 

and when you apply for admission hereafter, we 
Republicans will then be in power, and we will 
not only give you the three million nine hundred 
and cighty-eight thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-cight acres proposed in the grant ofthe con- 
ference bill, but nincteen million six hundred and 
il three thousand two hundred and ninety-two acres 
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besides. You shall have all that was asked in the 
original Lecompton ordinance, and perhaps more 
~at all events, you will gain at least twenty mil- 
lion acres of land by voting as we want you to.” 
Gentlemen of the Republican party, [ask you, 
was that offering a bribe in Jands to induce the 
people of Kansas to vote in a particular way? 
Can you show me anything like it in the confer- 
ence bill? Can you show it from any Democratic 
source? If you cannot, pray let us hear no more 
of the charge of “ land bribe’? against the confer- 4 
ence-bill. 

Sir, I have no patience to dwell upon this sub- 
ject, and must say, that in my judgment, a more 
unfounded outcry—a grander piece of humbug- 

-gery and demagogism—than the charge that the 
conference bill contained the offer ofa land bribe, 
was never attempted to be palmed off on the 
American people. 


ALLEGED. DISCRIMINATION BETWEEN 
SLAVE STATES. 


But I pass to the consideration of other objec- 
tions, and particularly upon the subject of popu- 
lation and the alleged discrimination between free 
and slave States; and here, arise the questions: 
Was it wrong to refer the Lecompton controversy 
back to the people whom it immediately con- 
cerned? Was it wrong to place it in their power 
not to come into the Union under the Lecompton 
constitution? Was it wrong to give them an op- 
portunity to come in, under that constitution, with 
their then population, provided a majority should 
so decide at the polls? For myself, { do not hes- 
itate to give a negative answer to these questions. 
Į believe it was right; but whether right or wrong, 
you Republicans ought not to complain that it was 
done, because every one of you who had a vote 
did the same thing when you voted for the Crit- 
tenden-Montgomery amendment. Yes, and you 
did more; for as far back as 1856, your whole 
party in Congress voted to admit Kansas then, 
underthe revolutionary Topeka constitution, when 
her population was not probably half what it was 

. at the time of the election held under the confer- 
ence bill. In May, 1856, the Republican party 
of Indiana, in convention assembled, resolved in 
favor of “ the immediate admission of Kansas as 
a free State;’’ and yet, at that time her voting pop- 
ulation was only about cight thousand, whereas 
the actual vote polled at the election held under 
the conference bill was over fourteen thousand; 
and good judges cstimated this to be considerably 
under the actual voting strength of the Territory, 
and some even thought that tt indicated a popu- 
lation very near, if not quite, equal to the ratio of 
of representation requircd for a member of Con- 

ress, 
5 Upon this subject the celebrated Kansas “ Her- 
ald of Freedom,” inan issuc of that paper a short 
time after that election, said: 


FREE AND 


“ Some of our eastern exchanges are representing that 
there are not to exceed three inhabitants to cach voter in 
Kansas, and that, consequently, the whole population of 
this Territory at this time does not exceed forty-five or for- 
ty-seven thousand. Now we assert most positively, aud 
believe we have quite as good mcans to arrive at a correct 
conclusion as any eastern journalist who never stepped a 
foot on Kausas soil, that we believe there are more than 
five inhabitants to each voter; that there are no new coun- 
tries which have a greater proportion of families than Kan- 
sas. Young men, known as ‘the carpet-bag emigration,’ 
have come here and gone again. The heaviest proportion 
of our population have come the overland route with teams, 
bringing their families with them. 

“ Besides this, the actual vote cast on the 2d of August 
last considerably exceeded fourteen thousand. Some pre- 
cincts did not send forward their returns in time to be 
counted, while some few were rejected for informality. 
Then not less than six thousand voters were prevented from 
reaching the polis by the sickness prevailing at that time, 
and the floods which had swollen the numerous streams 
the night before the election had rendered them impassable. | 
In nearly all the districts south of the Kansas river, the | 
returns show less than half a vote, and so any numbcr of 
correspondents have written us from all parts of the south- 
em counties. ‘The conclusion of our best informed men 
in the ‘Territory is, that there is an actual voting population £ 
of twenty thousand in Kansas at this time. If this is so, į 
which we firmly believe, then we have an actual popula- 
tion to-day in Kansas of one hundred thousand, a difference 
in oar favor of over one half from the caleulation of eastern 
journalists,” 


Sir, if this estimate of the Herald of Freedom 
is correct, what becomes of all the declamation 
of the Republicans about admitting Kansas under 
the Lecompton constitution with only forty thou- 
sand population, or, in fact, any number less than 
the congressional ratio of representation? 

But, it is not necessary for me te make any | 


| in favor of slave States? Your own showing made 


point of that kind here, nor is it my intention to 
offer, at this time, any opinion as to the probable 
population of Kansas. It is sufficient for my 
present purposes to show, and I introduce the 
extract for that purpose only, that if the people 
of Kansas had voted themselves into the Union 
with the Lecompton constitution, (and that was 
the only possible way it could have been done 
under the conference bill,) it would have been 
with a population greatly exceeding the number 
there at the time the Republicans used every en- 
deavor to admit her under a constitution more 
irregular even than Lecompton, and that, there- 
fore, they are effectually estopped from complain- 
ing by their own record. . ; 

I am aware, sir, that when Republicans find 
themselves headed off and answered on this point 
by their own record, they are in the habit of 
shifting to the position, that it was not because 
the bill made it possible for Kansas to be admitted 
ynder the Lecompton constitution with less than 
ninety-three thousand four hundred and twenty 
population that the object, so muchas because 
it went on to provide that that number should be 
required to authorize the formation of another 
constitution, an@this they are pleased to magnify 
into a discrimination in favor of slave States. 

Sir, it isnot to be denied that there is enough y 
in this presentation of the objection to enable 
politicians, in times of high party excitement, to 
get up a popular clamor in quarters where strong 
prejudices prevail against the institution of sla- 
very; but I submit that a calm and candid exam- 
ination will satisfy any unprejudiced man that it 
is an objection of form rather than of substance, 
or, at most, that it is not such an objection as 
ought to have been allowed to stand in the way of 
a union between the two Houses of Congress in 
the patriotic effort of removing the dangerous 
Lecompton constitution question from the national 
councils. 

But let us see what this objection amounts to, 
and how our Republican friends and their allies 
stand in relation to it. You professed to oppose 
the Lecompton constitution on the ground that 
an overwhelming majority of the people of Kansas 
did not want it for their organic law, and never 
would come into the Union under it if they could 
preventit. This opinion you expressed on all 
occasions, and in the most emphatic manner. 

That the conference bill did place it in the 
power of the people of Kansas not to come into 
the Union under the Lecompton constitution, none 
of you at this day will deny. It is true that you 
trumped up some objections to portions of the bill, 
in the hope, as itseemed to me, of making political 
capital,and saving yourselves from the charge of 


inconsistency in voting against it; but you cannot |! 


deny that it substantially provided a way for the | 
people of Kansas to do the very thing you all pro- | 
tested they wanted to do, had done before, and || 
would do again, if they had the opportunity. 
Being thus fully committed by your record and 
oft-repeated declarations that they would not vote 
to come in under Lecompton, and that decision 
being fully vindicated by their decision at the elec- 
tion held under the conference bill, what becomes 
of all your declamation about admitting Kansas 
under that constitution with a population of only 
forty thousand, and about the bill discriminating 


the bare possibility of her admission a contingency 
which was almost certain never to happen, and 
thus leaves you without any substantial ground for 
your objection, unless you can showsuch discrim- 
ination in that part of the bill which relates to the 
formation of another constitution, in the event the 
one framed at Lecompton should be removed out 
of the way by a vote of the people; and who is 
there here, or anywhere, that makes that allega- 
tion? Ipresume no one; for nothing can be clearer | 
than the language of that part of the bill which | 
relates to this subject. Not the shadow of dis- 

crimination can be found in it in favor, or against, | 
either section. Not a man, woman, nor child 

more is required to constitute a free than a slave 

State. The two sections stand, where they ought 

to stand, upon terms of perfect equality. The 

population required is precisely the same in either 

case; and whenever they have that population, | 
and desire to do so, the law provides that they— | 


¢¢ Shalt proceed to form a constitution, and take all neces- 


sary steps for the establishment of a State government in 
conformity with the Federal Constitution, subject to such ! 


limitations and restrictions, as to the mode and manner of 
its approval or ratification by the people of the proposed 
State, as they may have prescribed by law, and shall be en- 
titled to admission into the Union as a State under such con- 
stitution thus fairly and legally made, with or without slavery, 
as said constitution may prescribe.” 

Sir, this language of the conference bill is too 
clear and emphatic to admit of the construction 
that it discriminates in favor of either slave or 
non-slaveholding States, and I submit to the judg- 
ment of all fairand unprejudiced men that there 
is ro substantial foundation for the charge that 
the bill makes any such discrimination. 

THE JUSTICE OF THE RULE AS TO POPULATION. 

It only remains to consider the propriety of that 
part of the bill which requires that, in the future 
formation of a State government, the population 
should be equal or exceed the ratio fixed by law 
for a Representative in the Congress of the United 
States. 

I hold this to be a correct principle, and believe 
it ought to be applied to every case which may 
hereafter arise. The question of admitting new 
States has always been a prolifig source of trouble 
in our Government, nine tenths of which would 
have been avoided had the just rule of the con- 
ference bill been adopted, and adhered to from the 
beginning. It is better for the people in both 
States and Territories. Itis indispensable to the 
preservation of that equality between the States, 
which is a leading feature in our Government. 
Whilst the power may exist to admit with only 
a handful of population, less even than the popu- 
lation in some counties in Indiana, its exercise 
would certainly be unwise and unjust. It would 
be giving that population an equal voice in the 
Senate to the great State of New York with her 
millions of population, and in the House, at least 
one Representative, whereas in all the other States’ 
a Representative is only allowed where the popu- 
lation reaches the ratio, or the fraction of ratio, 
fixed by law, the full ratio being at this time ninety- 
three thousand four hundred and twenty. 

In my judgment, no people ought to be clothed 
with the great powers and responsibilities of a 
State, if their numbers will not at least equal that 


| ofa single congressional district. That rule cannot 


be unwise or unjust that does no more than main- 
tain equality between the States, and save the peo- 
ple of the Territories from the care and expense 
of maintaining a State government until such rea- 
sonable time as their number, wealth, and expe- 
rience, justify the assumption of that great re- 
sponsibility. 

The correctness of the principle seems to me so 
evident as not to require argument. In fact, I 
believe that most persons concede it to be correct, 
asa general rule. The trouble has been to de- 
termine when and where the application of the 
principle should begin. The particular objection 
seems to be to applying it to Kansas. Why not 
to Kansas? Has her career been so quiet and ex- 
emplary—so free from trouble and annoyance to 
the nation at large—as to merit an exemption from 
a rule which is generally conceded to be correct? 
It would not do to wait until all parties united in 
saying, ‘now is the time, and this is the place to 
begin;” because each application for admission 
has its friends and advocates, and the result would 
be that a beginning never would be made. 

When the principle was inaugurated in the con- 
ference bill, there were two applications for ad- 
mission pending before Congress where the num- 
ber of population had notbeenascertained namely, 
Kansas, with Lecompton, and Oregon, witha free- 
State constitution. Those who framed the bill 
thought the best beginning place would be imme- 
diately after these two applications were disposed 
of; and hence the restrictive clause as to the form- 
ation of another constitution in the event the peo- 
ple voted against admission under the application 
then pending. 

That restrictive clause was equivalent to giving 
notice that Congress thought this correct princi- 
ple ought to be applied in all future cases; but of 
course those who voted for it knew it was not 
binding upon any subsequent Congress, or even 
upon that Congress atany subsequent time, further 
than would follow from the precedent, and the 
manifest correctness of the rule. 


COMPLETE SUCCESS OF THE BILL IN ACHIEVING THE 
GREAT OBJECT FOR WHICH IT WAS DESIGNED. 

. The establishment of this rule, however, was 

only incidental and secondary, and not the principal 
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object of the conference bill. To decide the Lecomp- 
ton constitution controversy, one way or the other, 
and to get that complicated and dangerous question 
out of the way, was the chief object ofthat bill. It 
was the application for admission then pending, and 
not some other that might be made in the future; 
or any question as to the measure of population 
to be thereafter required, that occasioned all that 
angry controversy which it was the principal ob- 
ject of the bill to remove. It was to settle the 
disagreement between the Senate and the House, and 
to open up a way for the final disposal of the 
angry question then pending; and that, I repeat, 
was simply the question of admitting Kansas under 
the Lecompton constitution. 

The gentleman from New York and others, talk 
in the most absurd manner about the conference 
bill being voted down and killed off by the people 
of Kansas, at the election which that bill provided. 
If the people of Kansas killed the bill, then why 
did,these gentlemen try to repeal a portion of it 
at the last session? What did they expect to gain 
by killing it over again? Ithoughtthat, since the 
days of Shakspearé, Jack Falstaff was allowed 
the exclusive privilege of slaying the slain, and 
claiming credit for victories which others had 
achieved. Sir, the conference bill never was sub- 
mitted toa vote of the people of Kansas; and that 
bill contemplated the voting down, just as much 
as the voting up, of the proposition which it did 
submit. The grand object of the bill was accom- 
plished, and would have been accomplished, had 
the people of Kansas voted the other way. The 

ending question was bound to be settled by the 

ill, in either event. Even some of those who 
voted against it, have frankly acknowledged its 
happy effects in ending the controversy, and rc- 
storing harmony to the country, so far as that 
issue was concerned. The distinguished Senator 
from Illinois, Judge Doveras, in a speech in the 
Senate, on the 15th of Junc, 1858, distinctly de- 
clared that the bill had brought the Lecompton 
controversy toanend. In speaking of the election 
provided by that bill, he said: 

«“ Whichever way the people of Kansas may decide the 
question at that election will be final and conclusive. if 
they reject the proposition submitted by Congress, the Le- 
compton constitution is dead, and there is an end of the 
controversy. If, on the contrary, they accept the proposi- 
tion, Kansas, from that moment, becomes a State of the 
Union, and thus the controversy terminates. Whether they 
shall accept or reject the proposition, is a question for the 
people of Kansas to decide for themselves, and with which 
neither Congress, nor the people of the several States, nor 
any person, official or otherwise, outside of that Territory, 
hag any right to interfere. Hence, the Lecompton contro- 
versy is at an end; for all men of all parties must be con- 
tent with, and abide,by, whatever decision the people of 
Kansas may make.” 

And further on, he said: 


« Under these circumstances the question naturally arises, 
what controverted principle is there left for Democrats to 
differ and divide about ?”” 

Sir, the distinguished Senator spoke truly. 
After the passage of the conference bill, there was 
no principle, which had been involved in the Le- 
compton controversy, left for Democrats to differ 
and divide about, forthat controversy was brought 
to an end by the bill. 

It accomplished, therefore, all that was expected 
by its most sanguine friends. Sir, it is a com- 
plete success, and so much of a finality as to be, 
in all important respects, beyond the reach of fu- 
ture legislation. What legislation do its enemies 
propose toinaugurate, or can they inaugurate, that 
will reinstate the fearful Lecompton controversy 
as it stood before the passage of that bill, or wipe 
out the benefits it has conferred upon a divided 
and distracted people? 

No matter what fault-finders may say to the 
contrary, this much abused and much misrepre- 
sented bill did remove from_the national councils 
the question of admitting Kansas under the Le- 
compton constitution, and did provide a way for 
the final settlement of that dangerous controversy 
which had so long agitated Congress and the 
country, if indeed it did not imperil the very ex- 
istence of the Union; and, whatis more, it brought 
peace and prosperity to the distracted and op- 
pressed people of Kansas, and extorted such con- 
fessions from Republicans in that Territory as the 
following from a correspondent of the New York 
Tribune: 

e WHAT Tue ENGLISH BILL HAS DONE FOR Kansas.— 
Philip C. Schuyler, writing to the New York Tribune, from 


Burlingame, Kansas, four or five months after the passiige 
of the bill, says that ‘more has been done for the organiza- i 
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tion of Kansas in the last four months than was accom- 
plished in the four years prior to this, You may think the 
remark a strange one, but it is true.” From the moment the 
passage of the English bill made clear our policy and our 
duty, Kansas bad peace.’ And he adds: ‘ Home application 


| is beginning to show itself in every direction. . Content- 


ment and happiness are making their impress on every 
countenahee, and our industrial economy will show greater 
developments of the soil and improvements in homes than 
have been shown for the whole period of Kansas settlement.’ 

“Such is the testimony of Mr. Schuyler, for several 
years a resident of Kansas, a strong anti-slivery man, and 
an opponent of Mr. Buchanan’s Administration. 

« And the measure that has brought about that peace, and 
given assurance to industry and improvement, is the same 
that met with so much abuse, and its advocates so much 
villification at the hands of the Republicans !”?— Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Gentlemen may cavil at the manner the bill ac- 
complished the work of settling the controversy, 
but they cannot close their eyes to the fact that it 
did accomplish it, and that, too, so effectually, as to 
place it out of the power of the bill’s most invet- 
erate foes to undo it. 

That fact stands plain and palpable to all un- 
prejudiced men, and will so stand, in spite of all 
the rant and shrieks and denunciation and dec- 
Jamation and argument of the combined Oppo- 
sition! They cannot change it by disregarding, 
or even repealing, the restrictive cfiuse of the bill; 
for that, as I have already said, was an incidental 
and secondary consideration, forming no essential 
part of the great Lecompton question which was 
referred to the conference committee, and which 
patriots, everywhere, were anxiously hoping to 


| see ended. 


It remains to be seen, whether Congress will 
ever again admit a State without a population 
sufficient, under the law, for one Representative 
in Congress; and until that is donc, even this in- 
cidental and secondary portion of the conference 
bill will stand triumphantly vindicated. My own 
opinion is, that it will become the settled policy 
not to admit any State hereafter without that 
amount of population. I believe it is the correct 


i policy, and I shall adhere to it whilst I have the 


nonor of a seat here. Nor will I make any cx- 
ception in the case of Kansas. Before { vote for 
her admission as a State, under any constitution, 
I must be satisfied, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
that she has a population equal to, or exceeding, 
the ratio which the law requires for a Represent- 
ative in Congress. f 

Sir, I would vote for the admission of a State 
with a constitution recognizing the institution of 
African slavery just as quick as with a free-State 
constitutiong Iiis enough for me to know that 
the constitution is the fair and legal expression of 
the will of the people immediately interested, and 
if they choose slavery that is their business, and 
I will not interfere with it. Lam for perfect equal- 
ity between the States, and for true popular sov- 
ercignty. As to Kansas, I presume there can be 
no doubt as to what will be the character of her 
institutions. I take it that no man of any party 
for a moment supposes that Kansas will be any- 
thing else than a free State, no matter when ad- 
mitted, or with what population; and this being 


| the case, the application of the rule of the confer- 


ence bill, as to population, in no way involves 
the question of slavery or the character of the 
domestic institutions of Kansas. 


HOW POPULATION SHOULD BE ASCERTAINED—IN- 
SINCERITY OF REPUBLICANS. 


I believe, also, that the bill indicates the most 


appropriate method of ascertaining what the pop- 
ulation is; but, at the same time, I do not hold a 
technical adherence to that method to be a sine 
quanon to admission, provided always it is evident 
that there is the requisite population. The fact 
that there is that population, I would make an 
indispensable condition, and I would endeavor to 
ascertain it in the manner indicated in the bill; 
but, failing in this, the fact might be rendered so 
evident, in some other way, as to be a substantial 
compliance with it, or, at least, would exhibit so 
unimportant a departure as not to justify an issue 
upon it. I hold that a census of the inhabitants, 


taken under a law of the Territory, would be even ; 


a technical compliance with the conference act; 


i because that act do2s not, as many scem to sup- 


pose, require a census to be taken under a law of 
the United States. It was, therefore, clearly in 
the power of the Republicans, who. have the con- 
trol in Kansas, if the requisite population be in 
that Territory, to make her admission as a State 


certain, and that, too, in such a way as to com- |i cure the certain 


mand the respect and support of all her-sistersin: 
the Confederacy.. It was but a reasonable duty,. 
and a failure to perform it, or a performance inan 
imperfect and unsatisfactory manner, would prob- 
ably be attributed either to a fear of not:having. 
the requisite population or-else to that: partisan,” 
desire to embarrass the Democratic pay and 
make political capital for themselves, which seems. 
too much to have controlled: the Republicans in, 
Kansas heretofore, much to the injury of that fine 
Ferritory as well as to the country at large. 

Thehistory of Kansasaffordstoo many instances: 
of that reckless partisan spirit te render its repéti~ 
tion now impossible or even improbable ;and,there- 
fore, I should be glad to sce Congress order acensus 
of that Territory to be at once taken by the Federal 
authorities. Should we ever organize, I hope to 
see such a measure brought forward at an early 
day, and should certainly give itmy most cordial 
support. Shouldit pass, and the result show that 
there was the requisite population, it would make 
the admission of Kansas certain, and without, 
probably, one opposing vote, just as soon as her 
people present a constitution republican in form 
and ask admission as a State. And-even should: 
it fail, the record may be useful in fixing the re- 
sponsibility of any delay or trouble that may en- 
sue upon the right persons. It may be useful in 
testing the sincerity of those who profess to desire 
the early and peaceable admission of Kansas as a 
State. It may be useful, too, in testing the sin- 
cerity of those who profess to be the: peculiar - 
friends of the extension of frec-State institutions, 
but who have been, nevertheless, most unfortu- 
nate in carrying their professions into practice, 
as the vote on the admission of Minnesota and 
Oregon will testify, to say nothing of certain events 
and failures to vote, which will be mentioned in 
Kansas history. 

The way these ‘peculiar friends” have of re- 
maining silent, or of finding some excuse for op- 
position, when the extension of free-State institu- 
lions is really at stake, and only striking for it 
when the chances are against it, may, if persisted 
in, lead some honest-minded persons of their own 
party to suspect that after all their principal object 
is to keep up sectional prejudices, in order to ob- 
tain office and political power. Many persons 
already believe that a partisan desire to foster 
political interests by keeping up the slavery agi- 
tation, was at the bottom of most of that trouble 
which so long existed in Kansas—troubles, sir, 
which disappeared from that Territory on the 
passage of the conference bill, like the mists of 
the morning before the uprising sun. Should this 
partisan spirit still prevail, it may lead to an effort 
to form an issuc for the next presidential election, 
by presenting the question of admitting Kansas 
in such shape, or under such circumstances, as 
would probably not be acceptable to a majority 
ofthe Senate or to the Executive, and consequently 
could not be enacted into a law, but must stand 
over as an open question and fruitful source of 
agitation. It will require no very close observer 
to discover whether the object really is to manu- 
facture political capital, or to secure the certain, 
fair, and peaccable admission of Kansas. 


PROBABILITIES AS TO THE ADMISSION OF KANSAS 
AS A STATE. 


An application to admit her witha population less 
than the congressional ratio, would no doubt com- 
mand a majority of votes in this House, where 
the Opposition have the control; but Ihave no 
idea it would command a majority of the Senate, 
or be approved by the Executive. Should the 
application be made without any satisfactory cen- 
sus being first taken, both Houses might agree to 
an act of admission to take effect upon the return 
of a census, immediately to be taken, showing 
the requisite population. 

It may-be, however, when the time for action 
arrives, that such evidence may exist as to render 
it certain, independent of a census, that Kansas 
has the requisite population, and thus induce a 
majority of cach House and the Executive to ap- 
prove a bill for her admission; and, for one; asl 
have already intimated, I should not-regard: such 
action as violating any essential provision of the 
conference bill, It seems to me, however, that 
the safest way would be to pursue; or. at least 
make an honest effort to pursue, that course which 
would avoid all unfavorable contingencies and se- 
peaceable and orderly admission 
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of. Kansas: whenever she has the requisite popu- 
lation, and that would be to order a census of her 
inhabitants to be at once taken, and if found to bè 
what the law contemplates, and she presents her- 
self with a constitution properly adopted and re- 

ublican in form, to admit herby a unanimous vote. 

Tow much better:this would be, Mr. Clerk, than, 
by pursuing some other course, to run the risk of 
exciting still further that strife and bitterness 
which cannot fail to inflict injury on the Terri- 
tory and the whole country. 


DANGER OF SECTIONAL AGITATION— CONSERVATISM 
OF INDIANA DEMOCRACY US. THE IRREPRESSIBLE 
CONFLICT AND NEGRO EQUALITY OF. REPUBLIC- 
ANISM. 


Sir, my voice is still for peace. For one, I 
deeply deplore.the agitation of all sectional ques- 
tions, and listen with pain to the expression of ex- 
treme views by gentlemen North or South. {claim 
to be a conservative man, and to represent a na- 
tional and conservative constituency. Sir, that is 
the character of the Democracy of my State, and 
not only of the Democracy, but of many whoare 
not within, but ought to be within, that organiza- 
tion. We have no sympathy with sectionalism 
anywhere. We are for the Union as it is, and 
for the Constitution as it is. We are for main- 
taining the constitutional rights of every State in 
the Confederacy. Weare a border State; and yet 
no man can rise in his place here, and showa soli- 
tary instance where Indiana has failed to execute 
the fugitive slave law, or perform any of her con- 
stitutional obligations. We have no sickly senti- 


mentality upon the subject of slavery, and utterly | 
repudiate the doctrines of the “irrepressible con- | 


flict” proclaimed by Mr. Sewarp and the Repub- 
lican party. 

Sir, there is nonecessity of any conflict between 
the two sections; and I trust in God that cvery 
movement to excite this conflict, no matter from 
what quarter it comes, may be putdown by the 
good people of this land, and that they will teach 
the politicians that the country demands, and will 
have peace! If the doctrines of this ‘ irrepressi- 
ble conflict” party should be carried out, it would 
undoubtedly be destructive of this Confederacy 
of cqual States; but L have faith that, if the con- 
servative men North and South stand together in 
the Union, these doctrines never will be carried 
out to any dangerous extent. ‘The success of that 
party, followed by an enforcement of its doctrines, 
would inevitably result in its speedy overthrow. 
The great conservative masses of the North would 
soon realize that this Republicay idea that an irre- 
pressible conflict must go on between the labor 
systems of the two sections, until one or the other 
is exterminated, is unfounded, fanatical, danger- 
ous, and completely refuted by the risc, progress, 
and glory of this nation, and its general domestic 
tranquillity, under the operation of the two sys- 
tems, united together as they have been since the 
foundation of the Republic. With one half of the 
States holding slaves, we have grown to be so 
prosperous and great as a nation that we challenge 
the wonder and admiration of the world. 

Besides, in Republican minds, the freedom of 
the negro is inseparably connected with the idea 
of his right to be clothed with the privileges and 
immunities of the white man; and hence, where- 
ever Republicanism is firmly established, we sce 


the effort is made to place the two races upon | 


terms of equality. In Massachusetts, which is 
the embodiment of Republican ideas, negroes may 
intermarry with whites, may hold office, may send 
their children to the free schools in common with 
the whites, may sit on juries in the trial of white 
persons, and may not only vote at all elections 
but are allowed to do so on more favorable terms 
than the naturalized white man. The same 
equality exists, I believe, in several other Repub- 


lican States, and the effort would undoubtedly be | 


made to extend it to all, in the event that part 
succeeded in establishing itself in power. This 


would be followed by such a reaction, in some of | 


the free States, as would cause the specdy over- 
throw of the party. I give it as my opinion that 
Indiana would not, under any state of circum- 
stances, tolerate a party that favored the elevation 
ef the negro to terms of political equality with 
the white man. Her whole history and legisla- 
tion go to confirm that opinion. She has, by 


constitutional provisions of the most stringent ; 
character, and in spite of the leaders of the Re- | 


publican party, three or four of whom are naw 
members of this House, excluded negroes and 
mulattoes from coming within her borders at all. 
We believe that the negroes are inferior by na- 
ture, and that whenever they are brought in con- 
| tact with the white man, they will, in some form 
or other, be subject to his superior intelligence 
and will, This is the natural position of the 
negro, when, the two races are compelled to live 
together. We want nothing to do with them our- 
selves; but we have no ‘‘ holy horror” to express 
because they are held.in-a state of slavery in the 
South. They are better off there than they were 
in Africa; and, if set free, would be too worthless 
and improvident to take care of themselves, and 
would become a burden and a curse to the white 
people near whom they might reside. A neigh- 
borhood of free negroes is a great pest in a free 
State, and, if clothed with all the rights of the 
whites, I should regard the nuisance as intoler- 
able. 

The free and independent white men and wo- 
men of Indiana will never submit to the degrada- 
tion of being placed on an equality with the ne- 
gro;and I believe, if they are driven by the negro 
equality and irxepressible-conflict-loving doctrines 
of this sectional party to decide between opening 
wide the doors of that State for the unlimited in- 
| gress of negroes, clothed with the legal right to 
live on terms of equality with the whites, as they 
are in Republican Massachusetts, and coming in 
great multitudes, as they undoubtedly would, or 
| reeciving them, in numbers limited to the demand, 
to be held, within the bounds of judicious and phi- 
lanthropic restriction, in a state of legal subjection 
to the white man—I say I believe a majority of 
| the people of Indiana would decide in favor of the 
latter. Not because they wish it, but as a choice 
of evils, and under the belief that in so doing they 
would best subserve the interests of both their 
| own and the negro race. I hope and believe, sir, 
that no such alternative will ever be presented; 
but itis well for statesmen to consider what might 
be the result, in conservative States, of carrying 
the doctrines of negro equality and the irrepressi- 
ble conflict to their ultimate and legitimate con- 
clusions. But I am satisfied that whatever the 
national and conservative men of my State might 
determine to do in such a contingency would only 
be done within the limits of the Union, for they 
will only ‘march under the flag and keep step to 
the music of the Union.” 


AN APPEAL TO SOUTHERN MAN. 


And having said this much, Mr. Clerk, I must 
be permitted to say, and I do so in a spirit of 
kindness, that I do not concur with all that has 
been said on this side of the House during this 
debate. I have heard sweeping allegations against 
the North which were unjust to at least a large 
portion of the free States. Gentlemen from the 
South have too often forgotten in the heat of de- 
bate that there were different sections in the North, 
and different classes of people; and have too often 
failed, unintentionally I hope and believe, to make 
proper discrimination between them, 

T should also fall short of performing my duty 
if I did not frankly say to those of my southern 
‘ friends who entertain extreme southern vicws, 
that the idea of secession or disunion is exceed- 
ingly distasteful to the people of the free States, 
except the Abolitionists of the most ultra school; 
and all that is lightly or unguardedly said by you 
here, seeming Lo favor or contemplate that result, 
or any other extreme position, 1s cagerly caught 
up, and often distorted, to create the impression 
that the Democratic party is in favor of universal 
lavery extension and disunion. These are the 


| very much upon you whether our hands shail be 
strengthened or the hands of the common enemy. 

My own opinion is, that if prudent counsels 
prevail and moderation be practiced, we shall be 
able to overthrow the Republican party at the 
next election, formidable as that party may now 
appear. Recent events have awakened the people 
more thoroughly to the dangerous tendency of 
the doctrines of that party, and inspired them with 
a determination to putit down atall hazards. And 
when I speak of moderation, Ido not mean the 
abandonment of any constitutional right or of any 
principle the Democracy have ever held, but we 
must guard against sectionalism and extreme 
views in our own houschold. The great Demo- 


| 


I 
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| 
| 
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| 
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kind of assaults we have to repel, and it depends | 


cratic party, that has so long and so justly boasted 
of its nationality, must not degenerate into a mere 
southern sectional party, or a party that tolerates 
the sentiment of disunion; if it does, its days are 
numbered and its mission ended. 

The Democracy of the free States saw, with 
deep regret, the rise of this Republican party upon 
a pure sectional basis, and assuming an attitude 
of hostility to the interests of the South. They 
regarded it as the harbinger of discord and of woes 
unnumbered, andas foreboding, if unchecked, the 
greatest misfortune that has yet befallen our com- 
mon country. It was not our property and our 
peculiar institutions that were endangered; but we 
regarded you as brothers, and determined not only 
to stand by you in all your constitutional rights, 
but to join you ina war of political extermination 
against your foes. We knew the popular preju- 
dices and the fearful odds we had to encounter; we 
knew that upon our heads the blows would chiefly 
fall; but we stopped not to count the cost. We 
enlisted in the grand national army for the Rar, 
but to fight only under the banner of the Consti- 
tution and the Union; and we*’never contemplated 
for a moment that, upon the first occasion of dis- 
aster, any portion of the forces would desire to 
draw off and raise a separate and sectional ban- 
ner. We entered the campaign prepared to die, 
if need be, in defense of the Constitution and your 
rights; and we have stood, like loyal and true 
men, in defense of the common cause to this good 
hour. 

Bat now a crisis approaches. We are on the 
verge of a great battle with this sectional army, 
headed, it may be, by their great leader of the 
‘irrepressible conflict.” What will the northern 
! Democracy do? We shall do all that gallant and 
brave-hearted men can do to win the victory; butif 
itis our misfortune to be defeated, are we to under- 
stand that it is the purpose and intention of our 
j southern allies to desert the national army, set up 
for themsclves out of the Union, and leave us of 
the free States to the tender mercies of our victo- 
rious enemies, in that fearful struggle of actual 
force which would most inevitably ensuc? 

Looking at this matter from the particular stand- 
| point you occupy, it is to be feared you have not 
always properly appreciated the position of the 
free-State Democracy, or the perils which would 
environ them in the event of a resort to the ex- 
treme measures to which I refer, Would you 
expect us, in such an event, to go with you out 
of the Union? Ifso,let me tell you frankly, your 
expectations willneverbe realized. Collectively, 
as States, it would be impossible, and as individ- 
uals, inadmissible; because it would involve in- 
!numerable sacrifices, and a severance of those 
sacred tics which bind every man to his own im- 
mediate country, and which, as patriots, we never 
would surrender. 

It is in vain that you assign, as one reason for 
contemplating this act, that we have grown too 
weak in the North to successfully cope with the 
enemy. If brave men and truc have fallen—as 
they have fallen all over the North—in the name 
of justice let me ask, in what cause have they fallen? 
If we have thus grown feeble in numbers, so much 
the greater reason why you should not desert us; 
but stay with us in the Union, and fight with us, 
side by side, and shoulder to shoulder, in main- 
tenance of the Constitution of our fathers, until we 
win the victory, or perish together in one common 
grave! 

I am the only member, save two, left on this 
floor, from the free States, of all the men who voted 
for the Kansas-Nebraska bill; but yet I am not 
discouraged, and f tell you it isa great mistake to 
suppose that we are as weak at the North as you 
seem to apprehend. 

We could number but seventeen Democratic 
Representatives from the free States in the Thirty- 
Fourth Congress, and yet we rallied, carried the 
presidential election, and increased our number of 
Representatives in the Thirty-Fifth Congress to 
fifty-three. We have here now twenty-seven, and 
some fractions, rather difficult toenumerate, but all 
: good for seed, and with a favorable season, anda 
reasonable amount of industry, we may be blessed 
with a bountiful harvest next time. At all events, 
gentlemen, do not despair of the Republic, and 
do not place too lightanestimate upon the northern 
Democracy. I say it in no spirit of offensive 


cgnparison; but we can muster more men at the 


il ballot-box to vote down this sectional Republican 
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party than you can at the South; and we can mus- 
ter-more with the cartridge-box, too, if it should 
become necessary to resort to that to defend your 
constittitional rights, or the constitutional rights 
of any portion of the Confederacy. i 

Within the Union, a million northern meh are 
ready to stand or fall with you in such a cause; 
but a corporal’s guard would not go with you out 
af the Union because of thé mere clection of an 
objectionable man to the présidential chair. 

I believe there are not many of you—and I am 
glad to believe it—who contemplate such an at- 
tempt for that cause alone; but to those who do, 
I respectfully submit—and I speak of the expe- 
diency alone—that to make a stand upon such a 
point would only aggravate the evils of which you 
complain, and might be a grievous if not fatal 
error. It would tend to divide your own section, 
and alienate your million and a quarter of voting 
friends in the North; would probably resuit in 
their and your own discomfiture, and would ren- 
der powerless, or greatly weaken, your efforts, 
should that time of real danger from overt acts ever 
come, when it would be your imperative duty to 
exercise that right which 1s reserved to every peo- 
ple, when evils become too grievous to be longer 
tolerated. 

That time has not yet come, and I trustin God 
it may never come. 

With one other remark, I will conclude all 1 
have to say at present. I have forborne to trouble 
the House with any remarks in vindication of my 
own course upon the Lecompton controversy in 
a personal point of view. 1 can afford to exer- 
cise a great deal of charity towards those who 
have seen proper to call it in question, but I may 
ask the House to indulge me with some remarks 
upon that subject in the course of the session. 
God knows that I was actuated throughout by a 
sincere desire to do what was best for the peace 
and prosperity of my country; and, having the 
approval of my own conscience, I had nothing 
more to desire but the approval of my constit- 
uents, to whom alone was I responsible for my 
acts here. This approval they gave me in the 
most enthusiastic and flattering manner, return- 
ing me here by the largest majority given any 
Democratic member of the State; and the largest 
ever given in my own district, except-to mysclf 
on one previous occasion. To them] owe a debt 
of gratitude, which will only fade from my mem- 
ory when I cease to live. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I just wish to announce 
that Mr. Hasr, of New York, to whom the 
honorable gentleman from Indiana has made ref- 
erence, is absent from the city, having paired off 
with Mr. Wricur, of Tennessee, till Friday at 
twelve o’clock. Iask the gentleman to note this 
remark in the body of his speech. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I should be sorry to think, 
sir, that I had said anything the gentleman from 
New York could deem offensive, especially as he 
is not present; and certainly nothing of the kind 
was intended. 

Mr. HICKMAN. No; but I wish it may ap- 
pear in the gentleman’s speech that Mr. HAsKIN 
was not present. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Missouri. For the grat- 
ification of gentlemen who are anxious to obtain 
the floor, I will remark that itis not my purpose 
to occupy the attention of the House but fora 
very few minutes. I do not propose, on this oceà- 
sion, to present the views I entertain in reference 
to the agitating questions now pressing with such 
fearful force upon the public mind, producing 
such alarm and forebodings respecting the sta- 
bility of our institutions and the continuance of 
this Confederacy. I shall seek to avail myself 
of an early opportunity to do so after the organ- 
ization of the House, 1f such an event shall ever 
transpire. 


I have received from a committee appointed by a 
number of mail contractors in this city. I now 
ask for its reading. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I suppose 
it ig simpl 
be received as a memorial by the House. . 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Missouri. Certainly. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, December 28, 1858. 
To the Members elect of the House of Representatives 
of the Thirty-Sizth Congress: 


Howorep Sirs: Ata meeting of mail contractors, repre- 
senting obligations of the Government to the amount of 


{Laughter.} But, sir, I rise simply | 
for the purpose of presenting a memorial which | 


to be read for information, and not to | 


nearly two million dollars, contracted on account of mail 
service, held iù this city this morning, the following pre- 
amble and resolutions were adopted : $ 

Whereas, an organization of the House of Representa- 
tives, after more than three weeks have been spent in fruit- 
less attempts to attain that object, seems as remote as ver; 
and, whereas, obligations of mail contractors for large 
amounts mature from the lst to the 15th day of the ap- 
proaching month of January: Therefore—. : ~ 

Resolved, That we most respectfully memorialize the 
Representatives of the Thirty-Sixth Congress that they 
speedily adopt measures that will enable us to meet our 
liabilities coming due on the Ist of January next, and enable 
us to continue the mail service of the country in accord- 
alice with our several! contracts. 

Resolved, That H. W. Younger, A. L, H. Crenshaw, G. H. 
Giddings, I. C. Bernan, and Andrew Stuart, be a commit- 
tee to communicate the proceedings of this meeting to the 
members elect of the House of Representatives. 


On motion, adjourned. : 
i E. S. ALVORD, Chairman. 


B. F. FicKLIN, Secretary. 


The undersigned, in pursuance of the duty devolved on 
thei, most respectfully submit the foregoing for your con- 


sideration. 
H. W. YOUNGER, 
A. L. H. CRENSHAW, 
G. H. GIDDINGS, 
I. C. BERNAN, 
ANDREW STUART, 


Committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Missouat. Mr. Clerk, 
the memorial just read informs us that there are 
a number of gentlemen in this city, to whom this 
Government is indebted to the amount of nearly 
two million dollars. They are men who have 
been engaged in the public service of the country 
for the last twelve months without having re- 
ceived any compensation whatever from the Gov- 
ernment, as Iam informed. Thé services which 
they stipulated to render to the Government, we 
areinformed by the President of the United States 
in his message, and by the Postmaster General 
in his report, have been performed upon the part 
of those men with fidelity. We have been told 
that every engagement they have entered into with 
the Government, with scarcely an exception, has 
been complicd with. But, in consequence of the 
failure upon the part of the Government to com- 
ply with its obligations, I am informed that these 
men have been compelled, in many instances, to 
dispose of the Government scrip at great dis- 
count; and, in other instances, forced to borrow 
money at cxorbitant and disastrous rates of inter- 
est. They now appeal to the Representatives of 
the people hereassembled to organize the House, 
in order to grant them some relief, It is evident 
that no relief can be obtained until after the or- 
ganization of the House These men have left 
their homes, their families, and their business, 
and have come here at this inclement season of 
the year, knocking at the door of thé Treasury, 
demanding that this great Government shall per- 
form the obligationsentered into with them. They 
inform us that, unless something is done for them, 
they must be sacrificed; that they have already 
sustained great losses—in many instances an ir- 
reparable injury—and many of them can only be 
saved from utter ruin by the speedy action of this 
House. 

Sir, Iam willing, upon my part, to make any 
sacrifice demanded in order to save from ruin and 
distress this class of our fellow-citizens, who are 
as worthy and enterprising as any in this land—a 
class of citizens who have labored faithfully and 
assiduously for this Government during the last 
twelve months without receiving any compensa- 
tion therefor. Are we willing that the plghted 
faith of this Government shall remain longer un- 
redeemed ? 

It seems to me that these considerations ought 
to operate upon the members of this House to 
‘induce them to make some sacrifice in order to 
effect an organization. Will we do it? What 
sacrifices are we ready tomake? Are we prepared 
to sacrifice our political prejudices and ammosities 
under the existing circumstances? If so, then we 
can organize this House. Sir, the people through- 
out the entire length and breadth of the land-are 
aware that no one party here opposed to the Black 
Republican party have sufficient independent 
strength to organize it. There must be compro- 
| mise and concession upon the partof the discord- 
ant clements opposed to the Black Republican 
narty if any organization is ever to take place. 
t is known by every member upon this floor, 
that it is not expected by our constituents or the 
country at large that we shall select a man who 


i} corresponds, in his opinions or political senti- | 
æ 


ments, in every respect, with all of “us i 
then, can we not, in a, spirit. of concession and 
compromise, agree upon some man and place him 
in the Speaker’s chair?. Why not, acting indè- 
pendently of all other. considerations, -unite for 
the purpose. of relieving these creditors of the 
Government, and defeating the Black. Republican 
party, and organize this House, and. organize ‘it 
speedily? fk ke ran eae 

The eyes of the people are fastened spon here 
to-day with the mostintense interest. ‘There never 
was a period in the history of this country when 
the American people felt a deeper or more intense 
interest in the action of their Representatives upon 
this floor than they do to-day. Ifthe organization 
of this House shall fall into the hands.of the Re- 
publican party, it will tend to widen the breach 
that already exists between the North and South, 
1o dampen the hopes of every patriot, and increase, 
instead of diminishing, the existing agitation. It 
will be admitted, I presume, by.a majority of the 
members of the House, that, unless the principles 
and policy of the Republican party aie arrested, 
they must ultimately bring’ about a dissolution of 
this Union, or a civil and servile war. We have 
it in our power, within, twenty minutes ‘after I 
shall have concluded my remarks, by a combined, 
united effort of the elements of the opposition to 
the Republican party in this House, to elect a 
Speaker, organize the House, and proceed to the 
legitimate and pressing legislation of the country. 
Will we do it?) That is the question; and the only 
response that can be made by many members 
upon this floor to this interrogatory is, that they 
are unwilling to vote for any man whose political 
opinions do not exactly coincide with theirs. Mr. 
Clerk, is this the spirit of liberality and conces- 
sion that should be manifested by men who are 
engaged in fighting a common enemy~——an enemy 
the most destructive and ruinous in its policies 
and principles of any that has ever existed since 
the foundation of this Government? If gentlemen 
here are determined that they will not vote for any 
man whose political opinions or sentiments do not 
coincide with their own in reference to the past, 
present, or future policy of the Government; then 
it is useless for the Opposition here to make any 
further attempt to organize this House. "Thén we 
take upon ourselves the responsibility of arresting 
the legislation of this country; and, sir, fearful is 
that responsibility now. a A 

Mr. Clerk, the people everywhere throughout 
this country are demanding that we should make 
all the sacrifices necessary on our part in order-to 
sceure the organization of this House by the elec- 
tion of a national man. My political principles 
arcas firmly fixed as those of any gentleman upon 
this floor; I adhere to them as closely; but, sir, 
to relieve myself from all responsibility before my 
constituents and the country, in reference to, the 
organization of this House, I say now that I am 
willing, from the present-necessity of the case, to 
vote for any man belonging. to any organization 
in this House .opposed to the Black Republican 
party upon whom there is any probability. of 
uniting so as to secure the election of a Speaker, 
I am willing to make even a temporary sacrifice 
of political principle, if it be necessary, to effect 
an organization. The peace and interests of the 
country imperatively demand it. 

Sir, it is true, that from the day we assembled 
here, I voted persistently, during eight or nine 
days, for the nominee of the Democratic party. 
And here permit me to remark, that I belong. to 
none of the political organizations in this House; 
I am outside of them all. I have been elected by 
an independent and an intelligent constituency, 
who have confided their interests to me, with the 
right on my part to exercise my own judgment 
in reference to everything that concerns their in- 
terest and the welfare’of this great Union. Lam 
here bound by no organization; I have attended no 
political caucus; but, sir, nevertheless, T entertain 
principles and policy of government dear. to me, 
and to which 1 cling with as much tenacity as any. 
gentleman upon this floor does to his. As Ihave re- 
marked already, I voted persistently, during eight 
or ten’ days, for the nominee of the Democratic 


party. Why? Because I believed, upon every 


principle of fairness and justice and liberality, that 
party wasentitled tothe organization. Ít presented 
tous a distinguished gentleman, aman whose prin- 
ciplesand intelligence gaveus an assurance that he 
would fill the Speaker’s. chair with impartiality 
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and ability, and with honor to the country and 
this House. Since that period, I have voted first | 
for one and then for another, belonging to the re- | 
spective parties, in opposition to the Republican | 
partys and Lam now willing, as I have asserted | 

ére to-day, to make all the sacrifices necessary 
in order to accomplish a result so desirable as the 
speedy organization of this House. 

Mr. Clerk; gentlemen tell me that they cannot 
see how itis to be effected. Sir, it never will be 
éffected unless there can be some concession, 
some compromise on the part of gentlemen who 
persist in a determination to elect no man who 
does not correspond with them in their political 
opinions and principles. Sir, is there any mem- 
ber here opposed to the Republican party that 
you would not prefer to see in the Speaker’s 
chair in preference to one of that party, I care 
not how objectionable his politics may be? None, 
sir. It is important to the country, important to 
its peace, important to its tranquillity, important 
perhaps to the stability.of our institutions that 
this House should be organized; and why then 
will you not make some concession in order to 
effect that organization? 

Sir, it may be, for aught I know, that it willbe | 
impossible to accomplish an object so important 
and desirable. But, sir, as a means most likely | 
to affect an organization, if such a thing be pos- 
sible, I have a proposition to make to the three 
parties upon this floor opposed to the Republican 
party. propose to the Democratic party, to 
the American party, and to the anti-Lecompton 
party, that they meet at this Capitol to-night, 
appoint a committee of three from each, and let į 
those gentlemen of those respective committees see | 
if they cannot agree upon a full organization of | 
this House, from Speaker down to Doorkceper. 
{Applause in the galleries.] It is the only way, || 
in my judgment, m which it will ever be possible 
for the Opposition to the Republican party to or- | 

anize the House. These committee men, after 
their appointment by their respective parties, may | 
meet and agree upon some arrangement for the | 
organization of the House, which they can, each | 
to his own party, submit for further action; and, | 
sir, I apprehend that there will be patriotism | 


enough with the members of each party, to in- |) 
duce them all to indorse whatever arrangement |) 


may be made by such a committee. Iam out- | 
side of you all; Í am here to-day independent of | 
all these organizations; and I am willing to vote | 
for the men that shall be agreed upon by those 
committees, in refercice to the appointment of 
which I shallinno way participate. Ifevery gen- | 
tleman will act with the same spirit—and every | 
gentleman may so act honorably and without | 
making any sacrifices, sir, and his action will be | 


justificd by his constituents and the country; if || 


we do so we'may effect an organization, and rc- 
lieve those worthy creditors who are now suffer- 


i! leys and thriving cities, and, in a word, make us 


that we proceed toa vote viva voce for Speaker; and 
that the person having the largest number of votes 
shall be declared Speaker of this House for this 
Congress. 

Mr. AVERY took the floor. í 

Mr.STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Is my prop- 
osition entertained? _ 

The CLERK. The motion may be entertained 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I did not 
hear anybody object. 

Several Memsers from the Democratic benches. 
We object. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Well, I see 
there are a great many objections from that side 
of the House. That is enough. [Laughter.] 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Clerk, I did not intend, 
during the-whole course of this debate, to say one 
word, doubtful as I was whether in this, our un- 
organized condition, it was the most propitious 
time to enter into the unlimited field of discussion 
into which this House has drifted. Nor is my 
purpose now more than to say one word in or- 
der, if possible, to bring back this debate from the 
boundless range it has taken, and confine it to the 
legitimate question which is before this body— 
the organization of this Housc—and in that con- 
nection to say*a word in regard to where the re- 
sponsibility rests for not having, according to the 
forms of law, organized this House, and proceeded 
to the legitimate business thatis so much required 
of us at the hands of our people, as has been so 
properly portrayed by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, who preceded me, (Mr. ANDERSON. ] 

I think we have talked quite enough. I am for 
action upon the part of the people of the South. 
IfI am asked what sort of action, I will say first, 
and preparatory to any future move that may be 
deemed necessary, that sort of action which has 
been recently illustrated in the movement of more 
than three hundred southern medical students in 
secking southern institutions; I will say that sort 
of action exemplified in the resolves I haverccently 
scen of the women of old Mecklenburg county, 
|! North Carolina, where first was thundered forth 
the declaration of independence that they are no 
longer dependent on the North for what they use 
and wear. Iwill say such action as will open up 
a direct trade between our southern sea-ports and 
the commercial marts of Europe; such action as 
will cause manufactures to spring up as by magic 
upon our own streams, in our own smiling val- 


independent of northern enterprise and northern 
art. Touch these nerves of northern interest, and 
more is accomplished than by all the speeches that 
have been or will be made here or elsewhere. Let 
this be done, not by hasty or unwise legislation, 
but by united compact, and then what more to be 
| done to mect future exigencies, time alone can de- 
| termine. 


ing in consequence of a violation of the plighted | 
faith of the Government. i 

Sir, we have oceupied the time of this House 
for a period of four weeks in making eloquent | 
and patriotic speeches in defense of the Constitu- |! 
tion and its compromises. | indorse them most | 
cordially, and think that in all probability they ; 
are calculated to effect great zoddin the country. | 
I suggest, however, that it would perhaps be bet- || 
ter. to cease making any more speeches until after |) 
the organization of the House. I suggest to gen- | 
tlemen that perhaps our constituents and the |! 
country would be better satisfied if we would con- |) 
tinue to devote our time assiduously to the great ; 
and important desideratum of organizing ‘this | 
House. [hope then, sir, after my friend from į! 
‘Tennessee (Mr. Avery] has submitted his re- i| 
marks, that we shall go to that work with una- | 
nimity, 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Clerk, 
I appreciate the remarks of the cloquent gentleman 
from Missouri. Iam willing to do all that can |! 
he done to organize this House. I believe, how- -' 
ever, that the gentleman’s proposition did not ex- |: 
tend quite to our side, The gentleman has real- , 
ized what I thought wasa myth before: thatis he ‘| 
has proposed—and i hope they may have agood | 
time of it—he has proposed that happy family | 
described in the Prairie, where the prairie wolf, || 
the owl, and the rattlesnake live in one hole. 
{Great laughter,] When they get together in this 
hole to-night, I frust that there will be no biting, 
In order to show that we are in earnest, 1 move 
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| country and upon the record? We came here the 


| ral, more legitimate, than that a resolution, such |; 
| as that offered by the gentleman from Missouri, || 


! ments was fit to oceupy that third place, in point | 


How, sir, do we present ourselves before the 


Representatives of a great people, each the polit- | 
ieal peer of the other, representing a constituenc 
‘alike entitled to the rights and equalities whic 
were guarantied to them by the Constitution ofj 
the country. Each particular party, or sections 
of parties, as perhaps some may be more properly 
termed, presented their respective candidates for 
Speaker of this body. {fn one of the candidates 
presented, to wit, the candidate of the Republican 
party, what do we find? We find the leader of 
that party in this House [Mr. Suerman]} and 
sixty-odd members of that party have indorsed, 
recommended, signed, and published to the world, 
a book which strikes not at any political creed, 
but at the very vitality of one section of this./| 
Union. Whatthen? Was anything more natu- | 


[Mr. Crark,] should come from some quarter, | 
saying that no man who indorsed those senti- | 


of dignity, in the gift of this Government? That 
resolution was presented to this House. . In my | 
judgment, the question embodied in it is not a: 
debatable one. I think no man of any party 
ought to be willing to shrink from the responsi- 
bility of a vote upon that resolution; and with ; 
deep regret did I witness the distinguished gen- į 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Grumer] offer 
the amendment he did at that time. I will not at- 
tribute motives to any gentleman. It is not my |! 


business here to do so; and I accord, until the 
contrary is shown, to every gentleman the same 
patriotic motives which should exist in the breast 
of every member upon this floor; but I can say 
what would be the result of the amendment in- 
troduced by the gentleman from North Carolina. 
It was a sort of lightning-rod resolution te snatch 
away the just lightning which had gathered, and 
which was about to fall, and which ought to fall, 
upon the heads of those who signed that Helper 
book. Such was the effect of the resolution. I 
say it should have fallen from the clouds which 
overhung the Republican party, and scathed and 
struck down whoever did indorse that most incen- 
diary document. 

„And with what deep regret did I witness my 
distinguished colleague [Mr. Nexson] come to the 
support of that resolution. I speak it with ‘all due 
respect, for I have the highest for that honorable 
gentleman. He is a gentleman of ability, and 
stands high, both personally and politically, in the 
State he in part represents; but I am sure does 
not represent the sentiments of the State of Ten- 
nessee, I say, I witnessed with regret my col- 
league coming to the assistance of the gentleman 
from North Carolina, and bearing a hand to hold 
up this rod that this retributive bolt might fall 
harmless at the fect of the Republican party. 

That was the first question presented to us, and 
I would that we could strip that resolution of all 
its entanglements and come directly to a vote upon 
it before we do anything else, in order that we 
may see if any member upon his oath is willing 
to say that any Representative upon this floor, 
who has indorsed that book, is fit to occupy the 
Speaker’s chair and preside over the deliberations 
of the Representatives of ve people of the proud- 
est nation upon the carth. Is there anything in 
that resolution they should shrink from voting 
upon? The question is, is sucha man fit or not? 
Does any gentleman in this body think a man is 
fit to be the Presiding Officer of this House who 
has given currency to the doctrines of that book. 
They have been sufficiently descanted upon; the 
country is familiar with them. 

What next? We presented our candidate, the 
South Americans presented their candidate, the Re- 
publicans theirs; we vote for a week or more until 
it is found impossible to elect under that course of 
procedure. Then the gentleman from Virginia, 
[Mr. Bococx,] the candidate of the Democratic 
party, patriotically withdrew his name as candi- 
date for the Speakership, in order to remove any 
objection that might be urged because he was the 
nominee, and leave the door open to our South 
American friends to vote for any member of the 
Democratic party. Why, four years ago when 
the candidate of the Democratic party was pre- 
sented tothe House, what was the objection urged 
against him? Gentlemen said that they could 
not vote for the Democratie nominee because his 
nomination was accompanied by a resolution 
which declared principles they could notindorse. 
We presented a candidate this time without this 
to them obnoxious platform. In the mean time 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BoTELER] pre- 
sented to this House, inthe name ofhis colleague, 
{Mr. Mityson,] a man for whom it was presumed 
a majority of the Representatives upon this floor 
could rally. What was the result? The whole 
body of the Democrats, with only about one half 
of the South Americans, came to the support of 
Mr. Mitrsoy, showing a desire upon the part of 
the Democratic members on this floor to do every- 
thing which might be properly, legitimately, and 
rightly done, without the sacrifice of principles, 
to prevent that seat being filled by a member of 
the Republican party. 

When the name of my colleague [Mr. May-’ 
NAKD] was presented to the House, what then was 
the action of the majority of the Democratic party 
upon this floor? They were willing to lay aside 
these party differences for a time, and patriotical- 
ly to rally to that standard of common opposition 
to a common enemy, if it could be made available. 
Sixty-five votes were cast for Mr. MAYNARD. 
What was the action of some of the members of 
the American party when Mr. Miurson’s name 
was presented? They said they could not vote 
for him, some for one reasonand some foranother. 
Some, my colleague, [Mr. Eruzringe,] I believe, 
among others, said they could not vote for Mr. 
Minxson, because he had aided in fastening on an 
unwilling people the worst form of political des- 
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potism that ever afflicted a nation. Is it right and 
proper and patriotic, in times like these, to let 
these points of belief operate as a stumbling block 
to the patriotic action of gentlemen who ought to 
be banded together against a common enemy? 
Will gentlemen of the American party charge that 
such men as Maynarp, Zollicoffer, Ready, and 
othérs were guilty of attempting to force this worst 
despotism upon an unwilling people? . 

What other objection was raised? Why, they 

say they do not want a united South. I say for 

` one, that I do wanta South united and. banded 
together, and not only united among themselves, 
but united with that patriot band of Democrats 
from the North who have stood and still stand 
unflinchingly and unfalteringly by the rights of 
the South with the same patriotic devotion as if 
they had themselves been born and nutured under 
a southern sun, and represented, as I do, proud 
and patriotic southern constituencies. But for this 
unity, where would we have bétn in 1856? Those 
aye the men to whom we must look for safety and 
succor in the coming contest. A proud monu- 
ment of lofty patriotism is presented in the char- 
acter and persons of these northern Democrats. 
There they have stood unawed by influence and 
unbribed by gain. There they have stood and 
sometimes fallen scarred all over fighting for our 
rights under the Constitution. That is the sort 
of unity I want—the South united with these 
patriotic gentlemen from the North that stand by 
and protect our every right under the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Clerk, I did not intend to occupy the time 
of the House for more than a moment., I wished 
to`say that, in my judgment, the responsibility 
for the failure to organize the House has not rested 
from the beginning, nor does it now rest with the 
representatives of the Democratic party upon this 
floor, and to call upon my South American friends 
to come and stand by us. We have shown a will- 
ing mind to vote for one of your men in the dread 
alternative thatis presented. My opinion is, now, 
that it is the true policy of the Democratic party 
to stand by their own man, and that the loyal men 
of the southern American party will rally to our 
standard. The responsibility will then rest with 
those who stand out between those united elements 
of opposition to the Republican party, and if they 
continue to stand out must take the responsibility, 
which will be fearful. + 

Mr. Clerk, I come from a State that has ever 
been loyal to the Constitution; a State whose peo- 
ple have been tutored in that school which taught 
that the arm be paralyzed that would crase one 
stripe or pluck one star from the flag of our 
country. 
on every battle-field, by the best blood of her cit- 
izens, her devotion to this flag; but I warn gen- 
tlemen that it is “ the last feather that breaks the 
camel’s back,” and notwithstanding that m 
State—the land of Jackson—is loyal and_patri- 
otic, yet it is to the Constitution and to the Union, 
as handed down to us by our patriot fathers who 
made it, that she is loyal, and whenever she fails 
to get that equality in the Union which the Con- 


stitution gives, she will regard it as no longer a | 


blessing, but a curse. I hope, sir, that the con- 


servative elements that stand opposed to that grcat | 


party which is encroaching upon our rights, will 
unite together fora common good. We have a 
proud and prosperous country. Under our Con- 
stitution, our institutions, our policy of Govern- 
ment, we have gone on prospering and to prosper. 
But a httle while ago, the star of our empire had 


scarcely peeped over the blue hills of the Allegha- | 


nies. It has risen, and under this Government, 
has gone onward and onward in its great course, 
until to-day its glittering beams sparkle in the far 
off waters of the golden-shored Pacific. We are 
now an ocean-bound Republic, built upon the firm 
foundations laid by the great master-builders of 
the Republic, under laws and a Constitution to 
which. we stand devoted, and upon which we 
should permit no violent or sacrilegious hand to 
be laid. I hope, sir, that there will be a union of 
all the conservative elements of this House with 
us, and that we will organize, and proceed to the 
business of the country. It is due, sir, to a suf- 
fering but patient people. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I wish to move 
that the House do-now proceed to vote for 
Speaker, and in doing it I will suggest to gentle- 
men on both sides that it-seems to me that it 


I come from a State that has proved | 


would be very easy, in a parliamentary way, to 
secure an early organization of this House. It is 
simply by following the plan of keeping silence. 
Nothing in the world prevents an organization of 
the House but speech-making. If gentlemen will 
just cease making speeches we can come to.a vote 
upon every proposition now before the House and 
all may be voted on by the yeas and nays within 
the limits of a single session; and I am sure that 
under some of the resolutions which have been 
offered here, we shall find our way directly to an 
organization. 

f, then, gentlemen desire to clear themselves of 
the responsibility of non-organization, it seems 
to me they will permit us to vote, and make no 
more speeches. I think, ‘sir, that enough has 
been said upon the other side of the House, at 
any rate until we shall have succeeded in electing 
a Speaker. I hope that, by common consent, we 
shall now have a vote for Speaker; and if it shall 
result in no election, that we shall then vote di- 
rectly upon the propositions before the House. 

Mr. WINSL . Ithank the gentleman from 
Maine for his suggestion; but we upon this side 
of the House choose to be governed by our own 
opinions of the proper course to be pursued, 
rather than by the suggestions of gentlemen 
opposite. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Does the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina think that it will not 
facilitate the organization of the House to cease 
speech-making, or does he not desire to have the 

ouse organized ? 

Mr.’ WINSLOW. I desire most heartily to see 
the House organized. I do not think, however, 
that we should facilitate its organization, in the 
way I think it ought to be organized, by ceasing 
to make speeches. I suspect that the gentleman 
from Maine and his associates here and through- 
out the country have felt the effect of the speak- 
ing that has taken place here, and I think they 
will yet feel it still more strongly. 

But, sir, it is uscless to talk, as I remarked the 
other day, aboutvainthings. The gentleman must 
know that there is no possibility of a vote being 
taken for Speaker to-day. 

Voices from the Republican benches. Why 


not? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Here are five gentlemen be- 
longing to this side of the House absent, and unable 
to be in their seats to-day. 

Voices from the Republican benches, We are 
all ready. 

Mr. STANTON. Whois to be responsible for 
the absentecs upon the other side of the House? 

Mr. WINSLOW. If you will offset every 
gentleman on our side who is absent, we are will- 
ing thata vote shall be taken. [Loud cries of 
«No, sir,” fromthe Republican benches.] Then 
I submita motion that the House do now adjourn. 
{Loud cries of ‘ No, no,” from the Republicans.] 


CORRECTION. 

Mr. STANTON. Ifthe gentleman will with- 
draw that motion for a moment, I desire to make 
a correction in the Globe. : 

Mr. WINSLOW. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. STANTON. [ask the Clerk to read what 
I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows, from the report of 
the remarks of Mr. Monrcomerry, delivered on 
Friday last: 

« I read from the Reports of Committees for the year 1857, 
volume 4, page 67, Mr. Stanron, of Ohio, who is one of 
the most influential and useful Republican members on 
this floor, speaking of the action of the Committee of Ways 
and Means on the tariff of 1857, there states: 

«sY also went to Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania, the 
Representative of the iron interests, on the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and told him that it would be foolish to 
allow the bill to be reported: that if he opposed it with his 
influence, it could not be reported; that he would thus be 
able to protect the iron interest, at the rate of thirty per 
cent., for two additional years. That, if he stood firm, it 
would take two years to strip Pennsylvania of her present 
protection; and that, as the President clect was from Penn- 
sylvania, it would be but reasonabic to infer that worse terms 
would not be offered during his Administration than those 
now about to be imposed.” 

« Yes, sir, my collcague was remonstrated with. He was 
entreated to let the protection remain upon the great staple 
of Pennsylvania. Here is the testimony of Mr. STANTON. 
It cannot, dare not be disputed. The folly, the inadness of 
his action! His friend, Mr. Stanron, went to him, and 
remonstrated with him against this reduction of the tariff on 
theiron interests of Pennsylvania. Yethe stands here, under 
these circumstances, to read lectures to me and to others 
about the votes we have cast for Speaker. Look at home, 


sir—look at home: and blush for your record on this tariff 
! question.” ; ! 
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i hardly 


Mr. STANTON... i desire:to.say. that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has fallen.into anentire 
mistake in attributing, that language to me. “Tt 
was, in fact, the language of another person... The 
gentleman quoted from the report of the select 
committee in the last Congress upon the subject 
ofthe accounts of Lawrence, Stone & Co. Iwas 
the chairman of that committee. I was notà -wit- 
ness before the committee’ at all.. The witness was 
aman by the name of Corbin, and it is his words 
that the gentleman puts into my mouth. It was 
an entire misapprehension.on the part of the geh- 


tleman. “I never testified before the committee at - 


all. i 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I desire mérely' to 
say that it was hardly necessary. for the gentle- 
man from Ohio to call the attention of the House 
to that fact, when his Republican friend’ from 
Pennsylvania, on that side of the House, (Mr. 
CaMPBELL,] almost immediately afterwards called 
attention to the same fact, so that the error was 
fully corrected at the time it occurred. The 
debate was precipitated upon me without any 
warning, and I had no time for examination, or 
preparation of any kind. I got the book open at 
that page, and as I had not previously read the 
testimony of the witness, I was led into the mis- 
take by the name of Mr. Sranron occurring im- 
mediately above what I quoted, and from the fact 
that he was the chairman of the committee. It 
was in this way that, in taking up the ‘report 
without any, previous examination, the statement 
which I read appeared to have been made by Mr. 
Sranron. My colleague called my attention to 
it afterwards, and corrected the mistake by a note 
which appears in the report of the debate. ‘The 
report which appears in thè Globe contains what 
I said at the time. But it can make no difference 
who it was that remonstrated with my colleague. 
It is the fact that he was called on by a national 
man from the State of Pennsylvania, deeply in- 
terested in the iron*and coal business, and en- 
treated to vote against agitating the tariff at that 
time, I desired to show. The prediction of Mr. 
Corbin is now matter of history, for it has been 
fulfilled in every particular. i 

Mr.CAMPBELL. J understand that this wit- 
ness was not a man from Pennsylvania, nòr in- 
terested in the iron business. e was the clerk 
to some committee about. the Capitol, by the 
name of Corbin. ‘I understand that he was from 
Missouri. He was a person of whom I had no 
knowledge and have no recollection, but the ad- 
vice was so manifestly contrary to the interests of 
my State that I could not listen to it fora moment. 
He may be a perfectly respectable and honest 
man. I know nothing to the contrary. But, sir, 
I will state, in connection with the matter, that I 
go for the interests of my constituents without re- 
gard to the idle talk of any party here in the city 
of Washington. I am ready to listen to reason 


| and argument, but. I do not choose to take the 


advice of any man who volunteers advice hostile 
to the interests of my State. Aai 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. . I regret that my col- 
league did not take his advice, and thereby save 
the interests of Pennsylvania. It would have 
saved the iron manufacturers of Pennsylvania, if 
he had taken that advice, and prevented the tariff 
uestion from being brought into the House at 
that time. What Mr. Corbin then predicted has 
come to pass. My colleague assisted, by his vote, 
to bring the tariff question before Congress, and 
the duty on iron and coal was reduced from 
thirty to twenty-four per cent. . 
Mr. CAMPBELL. My colleague and myself 
cannot agree on that subject. : . 
Mr. WINSLOW. I move that the House 


, adjourn. 


Mr. CLEMENS. I presume the motion to 
adjourn is debatable. 
r. WINSLOW. 
debatable. 
Mr. CLEMENS. Iask the gentleman, then, 
to withdraw the motion. i 
Mr. WINSLOW. I will, still retaining: the 
floor to renew the motion. i 
Mr. FLORENCE. 1 trust the gentleman from 
Virginia will yield the floor. to me for.a.minute, 
merely to make a correction in the report of, the 
Globe of the proceedings of Friday last... It isin 
connection with this iron interest, [laughter;} and, 


I think that motion is 


as I am avery good reader, 1 will not as the 
Clerk to read the paragraph. . 
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* My colleague from the Schuylkill district [Mr. 
GamPRELt] ‘is reported in the C lobe assaying: 

-e Why did my colleague [Mr. Frorence] shrink from 
giving his fimal vote against that bill?’ 


Well, I never shrink from givitig my-vote upon | 


any bill or aiy measure upon the floor of this 
House, ahd'I did not shrink then; I voted for the 
Pill. That is my explanation. And, in order that 
the country may be informed—because everybody 
ïs so anxious to have the country informed of what 
they have done upon this floor—I may say that 
T voted for the tariff bill of 1857, because I feared 
a very much worse result, just as my colleague 
did. [saw acombination made against what was 
understood to be the interest of Pennsylvania by 
gentlemen from the West, assisted by gentlemen 
from the East, from New England, and by mem- 
bers of the southern Opposition. A combination 


was ntade to get in railroad iron free of duty. And | 


F may say here, in justice to gentlemen from the 


South, who contend always for a principle, and a | 
_well recognized principle of the Government, that { 


they resisted the onslaught that was made upon 
Pennsylvania, because why? Because, although 
they desired a reduction of the tariff, they did not 
desire or wish, nor would they permit, that the 
single interest of Pennsylvania should be stricken 
down, and all other interests be permitted to take 
their course. I say, therefore, that I voted for the 
tariff bill of 1857, or rather the report of the com- 
mittee of conference, fearing, as a faithful Repre- 
sentative, a worse result to what I understood to 
be the vital interest of Pennsylvania. 

Now, sir, one thing more. My colleague from 
the Westmorland district [Mr. Covope 
Mr. CAMPBELL. Let me suggest that Mr 

Covone is absent. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Ido not care if he is ab- 
sent. I will correct his record, and he may cor- 
rect miné when he returns. (Laughter.] I trust 
he has not “ dodged,” becguse I want to correct 
the record so far as my doing is concerned. 
trust my colleague has paired off. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McPHERSON. Yes, sit; he has paired 
off with Mr. Learg, of Virginia. 

Mr. FLORENCE. {thought so; he isa pretty 
careful man. He is reported as saying: 

"There is another matter, Mr. Clerk, in reference to the 
gentleman from the first district, on which I desire to say a 
word. Notwithstanding he stood with us during the whole 
struggle previously when Mr. Phillips, of Pennsylvania, 
who was a member of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
became almost a leader in that. contest, yet, sir, my col 
ieaguo, the gentleman from the first district, (Mr. Fror- 
ENCE,] abscnted himself from the House upon the tinal vote. 
Yes, sir, tree of the Representatives trom Pennsylvania, 
who had pledged themselves to stand by us to the last, 
were found among the missing when the pinch came. 
[Laughter]? 

Did { absent myself from the House? On the 
contrary, 1 voted and made the motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the Treasury note clause 
was defeated; and I did that from a sincere con- 
viction of duty. I had stood with the members 
of the Pennsylvania delegation up to the moment 


jz— 


when the time-piece of the House showed half |; 


past six o'clock in the morning; but, sir, when 
then I found that thé wheels of the Government 
were nkoiy to be stopped, when I found that the 
publie creditors, about whom the other side seem 
to be so anxious to'get an organization, in order 
that they may be paid, were likely to suffer if the 
appropriation bills were not passed, or ifno provis- 
ion was made to furnish money for their service, 


I mado the motion, after having previously voted | 


in the affirmative against the Treasury note clause, 
to reconsider the vote by which that clause was 
defeated. I made that motion, sir, because I be- 
lieved thatit was idle, that it was wild—although 
Ydiffered in opi 
Phillips, a gentleman not now a meiber of Con- 
gress—to expect a change of the act of 1857 at 
that late hour of the session. F still believe that 


the law of 1857 could not be changed at that late | 


hour of the session, when there were but five and 
a half hours left to us to mature several of the 
appropriation bills, and to pass three or four. 
Believing that no practical good could be attained 
by even the reénactment of the law of 1846, which 


I most desired, 1 made the motion to reconsider | 
the vote by which the Treasury note clause was | 


defeated. “Afterwards I did vote for the Treasury 


i 
i 
note clause providing for the issue by the Govern- | 
520,000,000 of Treasury notos. : 

| 

i 


ment of § 
Mr, HOUSTON. I ask the gentleman from 


Pennsylvania whether he does not recollect an- | 


nion from my then colleague, Mr. | 


| other thing in connection with that vote: does he 
not know the fact that even if the tariff had been 
changed at that session of Congress, which was 
an utter impossibility at that late hour of the ses- 
sion; even if the tariff of 1846 or any other tariff 
had been restored in place of the existing tariff, 
the passage of a Treasury note bill would have 
been an absolute necessity in order to save the 
1 credit of the Government? In. other words, does 
not the gentleman know that whatever tariff the 
House passed, it would not have answered the 
immediate wants of the Government—that the 
Treasury note bill would have been necessary to 
raise money for the immediate use of the Govern- 
ment even if the rates of duty were changed ? 
Mr. FLORENCE. Ofcourse I knew that fact; 
and it was another reason of those that impelled 
me to vote as l did. Ithank the gentleman frorn 
Alabama for the suggestion; otherwise I might, 
perhaps, have forgotten the fact, and he has, it 
may be, expressed it better than I could a rae 
Now, sir, my colleague [Mr. Covove] sai that 
the Secretary of the ‘Prcasury went round the 
House that night, talking to the members from 
Pennsylvania, and, by implication, persuading 
them to abandon the position they occupied. Mr. 
Clerk, no Cabinet officer talked to me that night 
on the subject, nordid any of them attempt in any 
way to persuade me against my judgment. They 
are not in the habit of talking to me. Ihave an 
opinion of my own, and Lexpress it pretty plainly 
upon this floor. None of those officially intimate in 
their association with the President, especially the 
Secretary of the Treasury, spoke to me that night. 
Imet the Secretary of the Treasury somewhere in 


ing passed between us beyond the usual salutation 
that gentlemen address to each other when they 
meet. [asked him, “How do you do, sir?’ and 
he responded, salutingme. No other words passed 
between him and myself. F act from convictions 
of duty; that I want my colleagues to understand; 
and I had acted throughout the lust session upon 
my convictions of duty. I exercise my best judg- 
ment in all that concerns my duty as a Repre- 
sentative here. Jam responsible tomy constitu- 
ents for that action, and to none others—to no 
person or persons beside. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. If my colleague will per- 
mit me one moment, I will make an inquiry. 
understand that, at half past five o'clock in the 
morning, the gentleman voted against the Treas- 
ury note bill, and that about half past six o'clock 
il in the morning he voted for it. Now, I would 
very respectfully ask the gentleman whether the 
Secretary of the Treasury did, or did not, send a 
page to him between half past five o'clock and 
half past-six ? 

Mr. FLORENCE. No, sir! No, sir, he did 
not; and I am surprised that my colleague would 
here, upon the floor of this House, propound an 
interrogatory of that nature tome. In what I did, 
I repeat, | was governed by a sincere conviction 
of duty, and by nothing cise. If my colleague 
‘will permit me, I will correct him; it was nota 
‘Treasury note bill, but a clause in the civil appro- 
| priation bill, if I recollect rightly, authorizing the 
Scerctary of the Treasury to issue $20,000,000 of 
Treasury notes. 

I will now resume my remarks, Mr. Clerk, 
where I left them when interrupted by my col- 
league. However, sir, that there may be no mis- 
take, I will add further, that no gentleman con- 
nected with the Administration, by note or other- 
wise, orally or in writing, comm unicated with me 
on the subject at all. 

Mr. Phillips, my then colleague, and who was 
a member of the Committee of Waysand Means— 
| the gentleman my colleague [Mr. Covope] has con- 


conclusion at which I arrived. He expostulated 
with me. Hediffered with mein the course I feltit 
| to be my duty to pursue; and whilst I changed the 
position I had occupied during the session, it is, 
| perhaps, due to truthand justice to say that he did 
not. He, sir, continued in the position which he 
oceupied; and, at the end of the session, was as 
| persistently opposed to the Treasury note meas- 
| ure as he was at any time previously. He had 
ithe insane notion—if I may so call it, for it 
amounted to nothing but insanity—ihat, if this 
Treasury note clause had not been assed, the 
tariff bill could have been passed within those | 


the Hall, outside the bar of the House, but noth- | 


| stituted into a leader, intimating that he was our | 
| leader here at that time—he, sir, was aware of the 


three or four hours. I did not think so. A gen- 
teman near me remarks that:-he did not know as 
much about legislation as I did. He had not as 
much experience, that is clear. 

While L am making personal explanations, I 
desire to refer to another matter. JF voted twice 


upon this floor for the distinguished gentleman 


from Tennessee, [Mr. Maynarp.] I voted for 
him because f regarded him asa highly intelligent, 
conservative gentleman, and just such a personas 
might be well intrusted with the duties of the. 
Speakership. Tunderstood him to be, and I have 
since ascertained it beyond a shadow of doubt, 
an old-line Whig, never having become a member 
of the American organization, but acting with the 
southern Opposition. Correspondents, in report- 
ing the proceedings of this Housc, have twice 
chosen to impute to me other objects and other 
purposes than I had in view. I voted for that gen- 
ileman with great pleasure, because he was an old- 
line Whig, and not because he was a member of 
the American or Know Nothing party, as it is 
called. Tdo not use the latter term in any offens- 
ive spirit, for I do not wish to speak of parties by 
any but their recognized names. Yet, as I re- 
marked, correspondents have, for their own pur- 
poses, communicated for facts glaring falsehoods, 
one of which is, that I voted for Mr. MAYNARD 
because he was a Know Nothing; and another, 
that I voted for him in order to get a consideration 
from the American side of the House for another 
purpose. Lhave never solicited a gentleman upon 
that side of the House in reference to anything 
concerning myself. I stand or fall upon the po- 
sition that I am entitled to occupy upon this floor 
as a member of this House. Task favors of no 
one, nor do I seek them. 

Mr. COBB. Do you grant them? 

Mr. FLORENCE. Sometimes I do. I be- 
lieved it my duty to vote for just such a gentle- 
man to organize this House, and in casting that 
vote, I consulted no one upon the subject. Isat- 
isfied myself in reference to the exact position of 
that gentleman, and being so satisfied, Í voted for 
him; and I may probably cast my vote for another 
gentleman occupying the same. position, and 
withoutany personal motive upon God’s earth 

THE SPRAKERSUIP. 

Mr. CLEMENS. The hour is now so far 
advanced, and the time‘ had allotted to myself 
has been so much occupied with this desultory 
discussion, carried on with my own acquiescence, 
that I have determined to postpone what T had to 
say to some future season. 1 do not believe that 
the fate of the country hangs on my lips, or that 
there will be any public deprivation in conse- 
quence of not hearing from me in this particular 
crisis of the country, and perhaps I can well 
afford to procrastinate my remarks under the 
belief that possibly a little more time, and a little 
more deliberation, will enable me to present 
somcthing to my constituents that may be worthier 
than I can at this time, in the crude state of my 
mind. I yield the floor to the gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Winsiow,] with my thanks 
for his courtesy. ; 

Mr. WINSLOW. Unlesssome gentleman upon 
the opposite side of the House wishes to occupy 
the time, I will move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. STANTON, I submit to the gentleman 
from North Carolina that we have a call of the 
House, to see how we stand. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I would not do anything in 
the world to embarrass any proceeding having in 
view an organization, but I say to the gentleman 
from Ohio, that I know a vote cannot be taken 
to-day. I know that some five or six gentlemen 
ave absent. If, however, the gentleman wishes 
a call of the House, I have no objection to it. 

Mr. STANTON. Will the gentleman from 
North Carolina say, if the House now adjourns, 
that his side will be here prepared with their men 
to vote to-morrow ? ; 

Mr. WINSLOW. Icannot say that. I have 
no doubt some of the absentees will be here. 
They were detained in consequence of a failure 
to make a connection. I presume they will be 
here to-morrow. 

Mr. STANTON. I wish to know if it is the 
intention of gentlemen upon the other side of the 
House, to postpone the election of a Speaker and 
an organization of the House, until all accidents 
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are removed, and every man shall be in his place, 
and it suits their convenience? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I do not propose to post- 
pone an organization in consequence of any gen- 
tleman’s sickness, but here members who have 
left town have been detained in consequence of an 
accident. They, or most of them, will be here 
to-morrow, and probably all of them the next 


day. 

Mr. STANTON. I should be glad to know if 
the gentleman does not really suppose that some 
of those absentees have absented themselves with 
a view to facilitate an organization? 

Mr. WINSLOW. [think I may say I am 
perfectly assured of the contrary. 

Mr. STANTON. I submit, if they are absent 
from the city without pair, whether it does not 
afford a strong presumption that they are absent 
for that purpose? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Perhaps we can get some 
specific information on that point from gentlemen 
upon the other side of the Howe, 

Mr.STANTON. Weare of opinion that there 
are some absentees with that view. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Can the gentleman give us 
their names? 

Mr. STANTON. 
erty if I could. i 

Mr. WINSLOW. Ifthe gentleman desires a 
call of the House, I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. STANTON. Let us have a call of the 
House, that we may see what occasion there is 
for not taking a vote. I movethat there be a call 
of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll of the House was called; when the fol- 
lowing members failed to answer to their names: 


Messrs. Adyain, Barr, Beale, Blair, Brown, Carter, Clark 
B. Cochrane, Covode, Curry, Dimmick, Haskin, Hughes, 
Irvine, Jenkins, Jones, Killinger, Kunkel, Leake, Long- 
necker, Maclay, MeKean, Moorhead, Pendleton, Reynolds, 
Sickles, William Smith, Stallworth, Stevenson, Vallandig- 
ham, Van Wyck, Webster, Wood, Woodson, and Wright. 


During the call of the roll, 

Mr. McPHERSON stated that Mr. Covonre 
had paired off with Mr. Leake until Thursday, 
at twelve o’clock, m. 

Mr. HICKMAN stated that Mr. Hasxtn had 
aired off with Mr. Wrient, of Tennessec, until 
“riday, twelve o’clocle, m. 

Mr. CRAWFORD stated that his colleague, 
Mr. Jones, had been called home on urgent busi- 
ness, and that he was paired off with Mr. Invinz, 
of New York. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE stated that Mr. 
Kunker had paired off with Mr. CARTER. - 

Mr. McK NIGHT stated that Mr. Lonenecx- 
er had paired off with Mr. Harris, of Virginia, 
until Wednesday, at twelve o’clock, m.; also, that 
Mr. Moonueap had paired off with Mr. Woop- 
son until twelve o’clock, m., on Friday. 

Mr. NIXON stated that he had paired off with 


I would not take that lib- 


Mr. Svrevenson until twelve o’clock, m., on | 


Thursday. E 
Mr. RUST stated that he had paired off with 
Mr. Woop. 
Mr. STRATTON stated that he had paired off 
with Mr. Curry until to-morrow. 


Mr. TAYLOR stated that he had paired off j 


with Mr. Beare until Friday. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland, stated that Mr. 
Wesster had paired off with Mr. KILLINGER 
until to-morrow, at twelve o’clock, m. 

Mr. MeCLERNAND stated that Mr. PENDLE- 


rox was absent under a belief that no vote would | 


be taken to-day. . 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania, stated that 
Mr. Bram had paired off with Mr. Surru, of Vir- 
ginia, until Thursday, at twelve o’clock, m. 

Mr. HOARD stated that Mr. Dimmer had 
paired off with Mr. McK wan. 


Mr. STEWART, of Maryland, stated that | 


Mr. Hvenes had paired off with Mr. Curtis. 


Tewas also stated that Mr. Barr had paired off | 


with Mr. Van Wreck. í 
Mr. BURNETT. I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 


Mr. WILSON demanded the yeas and nays. 
2] 


‘| a motion to adjourn. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. ence 

The Gestion was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 90, nays 106; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, 
Barksdale, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, 
Boyce, Brabson, Branch, Briggs, Bristow, Burch, Burnett, 
John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, John Cochrane, Cooper, 
Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Davidson, H. 
Winter Davis, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, 
Edinundson, English, Etheridge, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, 
Gartrell, Gilmer, Hamilton, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, 
Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Hindman, Houston, Jackson, Keitt, 
Lamar, Landrum, Larrabee, James M. Leach, Logan, Love, 
Mallory, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, 
McClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Montgom- 
ery, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Niblack, 
Noell, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, 
James C. Robinson, Rufiin, Scott, Simms, Singleton, Wil- 
liam N. H. Smith, James A. Stewart, Stokes, Stout, 
Thomas, Underwood, Vance, Whiteley, and Winslow—90. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles P. Adams, Green Adams, Al- 
drich, Allen, Alley, William C. Anderson, Ashley, Bab- 
bitt, Bingham, Blake, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingaine, 
Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Case, 
Horace E. Clark, Cobb, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, Curtis, 
Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, 
Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, French, 
Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Helmick, Hick- 
man, Hoard, Holman, Howard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Jun- 
kin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kil- 
gore, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, 
McKnight, McPherson, Millward, Laban T. Moore, Mor- 
rill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, 
Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher Rob- 
inson, Royce, Schwartz, Seranton, Sherman, Somes, 
Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, 
Tappan, ‘theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, 
Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C, Wash- 
buru, Eilihu B. Washburne, [sracl Washburn, Wells, Wil- 
son, Windom, and Woodruf—106. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. KILGORE. I know that all parties are 
very anxious to gota vote, and I desire to make 
pa apap to gentlemen upon the other side, 
which I think a very fairone, and one which they 
ought to accede to. There are two gentlemen 
absent who have for the last four weeks persist- 
ently, and I think very consistently, voted against 
the Democratie candidate. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Who are they? 

Mr. KILGORE. Messrs. Apram and Rey- 
notps. If gentlemen upon the other side will 
furnish pairs for those two gentlemen—and they 
have been very liberal on the subject of pairs— 
we will furnish pairs for the two absent gentle- 
men who have voted against us. [Laughter] 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. To enable gentle- 
men to consider that proposition, which is fair 
and wise, I will move that this House do now 
adjourn. [Renewed laughter.) 

Mr. STANTON demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GROW. I submit the point of order that 
no business has intervened since the last vote on 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. <A very important 
proposition has been submitted by the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 'That, l think, is parliament- 
ary business. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I desire to make one more 
appeal to gentlemen upon the other side. Those 
gentlemen who have had any experience of the 
mode of doing business in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, must know that no vote can be taken 
unless the minority consent to it. If the new 
members on the other side who have had no ex- 
perience of night sessions wish to have a little 
experience of that kind, I am willing to give them 
a taste of it. [Cries of ** We will try it!” from the 
Republican side.] I think, however, that they 
ought to consent to an adjournment. I will say 
this, that, so far as I am concerncd—and I know 
many of my friends agree with me on this point 
—this matter of resisting a vote because gentle- 
men choose to absent themselves, cannot be per- 
mitted much longer. ‘To-day, however, I think 
itdue to gentlemen who are absent that a vote 
should not be pressed. 

Mr. STANTON. If there can be any agrec- 
ment that we shall havea vote to-morrow at some 
convenient hour, I will consent to an adjourn- 
ment. [Cries of Noi? “ No!” from the Repub- 
lican benches.} 

Mr. WINSLOW. Iwill say this, that as soon 
as these absent gentlemen return, so far as Í am 


concerned, I will not hereafter resist: votin 
account of absentees. he 

Mr..GROW:. Let-us try to-morrow. : 

Mr. MOORE, of. Kentucky. I voted on the 
last vote against an adjournment.» I will say, now, 
to gentlemen on the.opposite side of the House, 
that if they have any intelligence whatever: that: 
these men who are now absent are absent from. 
necessity.or by accident, I will vote for an ads. 
journment; but, sir, I do not think it consistent 
with my duty as a Representative upon this floor 
to vote for an adjournment because men absent 
themselves from the House. We have been en- 
deavoring for four weeks to elect a Speaker, but 
we have been unsuccessful. Now, when gentler 
men absent themselves from this Howe without 
a pair, are we to stay here voting day after day. 
to adjourn until they choose to come in?. by 

Mr. WINSLOW. I will say te the gentleman 
upon the other side of the House that I believe 1 
know the reason of the absence of all these gen- 
temen. Two of them, I have learned from their 
own. lips, have been called hence by business of 
such an imperative character that they were bound 
tő attend to it, With regard to.two other gentle- 
men, they are absent by mere accident. J have 
learned by telegraph to-day that they are absent 
owing to the. failure of trains to connect. ` An- 
other gentleman left the Hall understanding that 
no vote would be taken to-day. 

Mr. STANTON. I wold: ask the gentleman 
from North Carolina, if he expects that these ab- 
sent gentlemen will be here to-morrow? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I expectthree of them cer- 
tainly. 

My. STANTON. Then there will be no ob- 
jection, I presume, to a vote being taken to-mor- 
row. 

Several Members on the Democratic: side. We 
will make no agreements. i : binid 

Mr. MARTIN, of Virginia. We will make 
no bargain, and I give notice that I have got a ten 
hours’ specch ready, and if this thing is to be 
forced upon us I will take the floor and make it. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Ido not wantto 
force a vote upon you. - 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Whathas become 
of my motion to adjourn? : 

The CLERK. It is pending. 

Mr. TOMPKINS. I demand the yeas and nays 
on it. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I want to say 
that there was no gentleman upon this floor more 
anxious to go home than I was. I could notget 
a pair. I was in that unfortunate position that I 
could get no gentleman to pair with me. Now, 
I submit whether it is fair that gentlemen who 
have been voting with the Democrats, who have 
been recognized as Democrats, who have consist- 
ently supported the Democratic nominec, up to 
the disbandment, if I may say so, of the Demo- 
cratic party, [laughter] is it fair that they should 
leave the House without being paired, and with- 
out any apology whatever for their absence, and 
require me to stay here day after day, and week 
after weck, and vote to adjourn this: House, for 
the purpose of allowing them to. bë present to 
vote? There is no man upon this floor,as I bayè 
said on several occasions, more opposed to a sec- 
tional organization of this House than I am; there 
is no one who will vote for it at a more remote 
time than I will. But, I submit whether I am to 
be tortured by coming here day after day, and 
going through the monotonous routine of calling 
the roll of yeas and nays, or voting for this man 
or that man, without any result, while gentlemen 
opposite absent themselves? I say that I am op- 
posed to it. I voted against the adjournment on 
the last vote, and I intend to continue to vote 
against an adjournment, unless some gentleman 
upon the opposite side of the House can say upon 
his authority, knowing it to be true, that these 
members who are absent are absent by accident, 
or from imperative necessity. ; ; 

Mr. KEITT. The gentleman from North Car- 
olina has just said that. <. ` i 

Mr. HOUSTON.: There iva good deal of force 
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vicky." lt is very hard upon those gentlemen— 
and I, of course, am one of the number—who 
remain here and endeavor to discharge their duty | 
tothe country. The gentleman from Kentucky | 
` ought to remember, however, that a rigid rule has | 
not been enforced heretofore. | 
Several Republican Memeers. Then let it be | 
i 
} 
i 
| 


mH what. has fallen from the member from Ken- | 
i 
i 


now. 
Mr. HOUSTON. Gentlemen say, ‘let it be 
now;”’ but | ask if that is altogether fair to gen- 
tlemen who have left, and who are not permitted 
to return because of the failure to make a connec- 
tion, as stated by the gentleman from North Car- 
olina? These gentlemen made an effort to get | 
here this morning, but were unable to do so be- | 
cause the trains failed to connect. Now, I appeal | 
1 
| 
| 


to the gentleman from Kentucky, and desire to 
know of him whether, under these circumstances, || 
it is right to press a vote, or to press those of us | 
who are disposed to have a fair vote when one is | 
taken, into a tedious night session, I say I ask | 
him whetif€r he cannot find it consistent with his | 
views of duty to vote to adjourn, and afford an | 
opportunity to those who are absent by no fault | 
of theirs, to return? i 
Mr. Clerk, I am disposed, so far as I am con- 
cerned, to getin all our absent men, and let them ! 
understand that, so far as my vote will go after 
that time, I shall be very little disposed to extend | 
further indulgence to them. We are placing our- | 
selves in a position not altogether as pleasant a | 
I could desire, by sceming to resist a vote for 
Speaker when the other side of the House are | 
pressing for it; and‘we are doing it because of the | 
absence of gentlemen (in this instance, I admit, | 
they could not help it) who ought to be here in ! 
the discharge of their duties. But I repeat, after 
these gentlemen shal! have come in, if they choose | 
to fail to participate with those of us who are 
here, in our cfforts to organize the House, the re- 
sponsibility will be theirs; and the country ought } 
to know that they are the persons who are ob- 
structing the publie business, who are obstruct- | 
ing the organization of the House, or delaying it 
by their absence; and they may be the means of | 
putting an individual into that chair who, in my | 
judgment, ought not to be there, and who, in the | 
judgment of the country, in my opinion, ought 
not to be there. Sir, I think we ought to adjourn 
now, and I think the gentleman from Kentucky | 
ought to vote with us to adjourn. | 
Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Wil the gentle- |i 
man from Alabama yield to me for one moment? 
{ will say now to the gentleman from Alabama 
that, if he will state the period at which he ex- 
pects the gentlemen who are now absent will be | 
nere, Fam ready to vote to adjourn, and not to 


spring. 


i 
| 
| 
take a ballot until that time; unlessit is until next |} 
i 
| 
t 
| 


Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman from North | 
Carolina (Mr. Winsiow] has stated that two of || 
these gentlemen have telegraphed that they would | 
have been here to-day, but for the fact that the ; 
cars failed to come. He also stated that three out | 
of the four would almost certainly be here to-mor- | 
row. One ofthese gentlemen, the gentleman from | 
Ohio, [Mr. PexpLeToN,] told me himself that he | 
had.a child lying at the point of death in Balti- | 
more—a child too sick for him to remain away. | 
He was there without a pair during our recess; į 
and because he was without a pair, he returned | 
to Washington city this morning, but left again | 
to be with Ris sick child. Iam sure my friend |; 
from Kentucky would not take advantage of that | 
fact. Mr. PenpLeron is paired for to-morrow, as | 
T understand, but is not paired for to-day. But | 
even if he were paired for to-day, in the absence | 
of other gentlemen who left during the holidays, | 

| 


Í 
| 
il 
I 


and could not get back for reasons which have 
been assigned, or even if reasons for their non- 
return had not been assigned, I ask to know of , 
gentlemen whether they believe it to be right to | 
force a vote in thcir absence, and especially in 


view of the fact that so rigid a rule has not been | 


heretofore practiced? They have a right, anda | 
very good right, to suppose that, in their absence, į 
there would be an accommodation by pairing or | 
adjournment. I move that the House adjourn. | 

Mr. GROW. As gentlemen say the absentees | 
will be in to-morrow, I hope the House will ad- |; 
journ. i| 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. Before the House | 
adjourns, I ask the privilege of saying a werd in | 
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reference to the absence of one gentleman—Mr. 
Apra, of New Jersey. I know it was his in- 
tention to have been here now, and that some 
unavoidable cause has detained him. I had it 
from his lips shortly before his leaving that he 
should return to be present at the meeting of the 
House, and it is but justice to him to state that 
he is absent through unavoidable ney 

The House then (athalf past four o’clocl¥, p.m.) 
adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Wepxespay, January 4, 1860. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. P.D.Guriry,D.D. 
s CREDENTIALS. 

Mr. HEMPHILL presented the credentials of 
Hon. Lovis T. Wreraut, elected a Senator by 
the Legislature of the State of Texas, to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of Hon. J. 
Pinckney Henderson; which were read, and the 
oath prescribed by law having been administered 


‘to Mr. WicraLL, he took his seat in the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. FESSENDEN presented the petition of 
Elijah R. Merrill, praying for relief on account 
of an injury received while at work for the Gov- 
ernment on Bangs Island, in Portland harbor, 
Maine; which was referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented the memorial of 
citizens of Oakland county, Michigan, praying 
for the construction of a harbor of refuge at the 
mouth of Grand river, on Lake Michigan; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SEBASTIAN presented the petition of 
Cromwell P, Swift, an ordnance sergeant in the 
Army, praying the reimbursement of an amount 
expended in the transportation of himself and 
family ‘while traveling under orders; which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
Militia. 

He also presented thg petition of Cromwell 
P. Swift, an ordnance sergeant in the Army, 
praying compensation for performing the duties 
ofassistant commissary of subsistence; which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 


| Militia. 


He also presented the memorial of Peay & Ay- 
liffe, praying indemnity for services in carrying 
the mails from Little Rock, to Washington, in the 
State of Arkausas; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. TVERSON presented the memorial of Fred- 
eriek L. Coclase, late a soldier in the Army, pray- 
ing to be allowed a pension; which was referred 
to the Comnnittee on Pensions. 

Mr. LANE presented the petition of H. B. 


! Somerville and others, praying that Israel L. 


Clark may he indemnified for depredations com- 
mitted by Indians in Oregon; which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also presented the petition of Oliver Moor 
and others, praying that Isracl L. Clark may be 
indemnified for depredations committed by the 
Indians in Oregon; which was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also presented the petition of J. W. Gibson 
and others, praying that the land covered by Lake 
Wapatoo, in Oregon, may be granted to Levi 
Brock, on the condition that he drain the same; 
which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. FESSENDEN, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of Edward N. Kent, praying 
compensation for the use of his invention for separating 
gold from foreign substances, on the files of the Senate, be 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


On motion of Mr. TRUMBULL, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Frederick E. Sickles, pray- 
ing that his application for an extension of his patent may 
be referred to the Commissioner of Patents, on the files of 
the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Patents and the 


On motion of Mr. TRUMBULL, it was 

Ordered, ‘That the petition of William Wallace, of IHi- 
nois, a soldier in the war of 1812, praying an increase of 
his pension, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


On motion of Mr. DURKEE, it was 


Ordeyed, That the memorial of John Shaw, praying re- 
muneration for losses sustained by him in furnishing six 
companies of rangers, gn the Mississippi, with provisions, 
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ammunition, &c., during the late war with Great Britain, 
on the files ofthe Senate, be referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and Militia. 

On motion of Mr. SEBASTIAN, it was 

Ordered, That the memoria] of Charles A. Kinkead, on 
behalf of the firm of Livingston, Kinkead &"Co., praying 
indemnity for robbery and injuries sustained from the Sioux 
Indians, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of William Money, praying 
indemnity for horses seized by order of Brigadier General 
Kearny, during the war with Mexico, and for losses in- 
curred in consequence thereof, on the files of the Senate, be 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of George Stealey, of Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, praying compensation, for services and 
expenses while on a mission to the Indian tribes in the 
northern part of California, under authority of the Indian 
commissioners, in 1850-5i, on the files of the Senate, be 
referred to the Committec on Indian Affairs, 


On motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of Eliphalet Brown, jr., on 
the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

On motion of Mr. FESSENDEN, it was 


Ordered, That the report made by the Committee on T'or- 
eign Relations, on the claim of J. E. Martin, acting consul 
of the United States at Lisbon, praying compensation for 
diplomatic services, (No. 182, first session Thirty-Fourth 
Congress,) be printed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. FESSENDEN asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
34) for the relicfof J. E. Martin; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Foreien Relations. ` 

Mr. POWELL, in pursuance of previous no- 
ticc, asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill 
to abolish the franking privilege; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. CHANDLER, in pursuance of previous 
notice, asked and obtained leave to introduce a 
bill (S. No. 36) making an appropriation for the 
improvement of the harbor of Grand Haven, in 
the State of Michigan; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Coni- 
merce. 

He also asked, and by unanimous consent ob- 


; tained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 37) making 


an appropriation for deepening the channel over 


| St. Clair flats, in the State of Michigan; which 


was read twice by its title. 

Mr. BENJAMIN asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
38) for the relief of Charles McCormick, assist- 


| ant surgeon in the United States Army; which 


was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and Militia. 

He also asked, and by unanimous consent ob- 
tained Ñcave to introduce a bill (S. No. 89) for the 
relief of Simon de Visser and José Villarubia, of 
New Orleans; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred, with their petition and papers on 
file, to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also asked, and by unanimous consent ob- 
tained, leave to introduce a bill (8. No. 41) to 
affirm certain entries of land in the State of Lou- 
isiana; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

My. HEMPHILL asked, and by unanimous 


| consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 


40) for the relief of Susan E. Rhea, late the widow 
of Dr. J. Burrows Gardiner, deceased; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
nuttce on Nava] Affairs. + : 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 3) 
to amend an act entitled * An act to regulate the 
carrying of passengers in steamships, or other 
vessels,” approved March 3, 1855, reported it 
without amendment. 

He also, from the samo committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. No. 4) concerning ap- 
peals and writs of error, reported it without 
amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. No. 5) to supply vacan- 
cies in certain offices, reported it without amend- 
ment, 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a resolution of the Legislature of 
Arkansas in favor of the modification of the laws 
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of Congress regulating trade and intercourse with 
the Indians, asked to be discharged from its fur- 
ther consideration, and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs; which was agreed 
to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a resolution of the Legislature of 
Arkansas in favor of a law granting to the clerk 
of the circuit court of each county in said State, 


a copy of the Journals of both Houses of Con- 


gress, asked to’ be discharged from its further 
consideration; which was agreed to. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to whom was referred a presentment of the 
gand jury of the United States for the district of 

outh Carolina, at Greenville, in relation to the 
depredations'on the mail in that district, the unfit- 
ness of the post office building at Greenville for 
the purpose, and the necessity of providing a suit- 
able building for a court-house, have instructed 
me to ask to be discharged from its further con- 
sideration. The committee have previously, on 
many occasions, refused to recommend the build- 
ing of any more court-houses; but there are other 
branches of the presentment which belong to a 
separate committce—the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads—andI move the reference 
of the petition, so far as concerns those objects, 
to that committee. 7 

The motion was agreed to. 


MILITARY REPORTS, 


Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs and Militia, to whom were referred the 
reports of Major Delafield and Major Mordecai, 
communicated to the Senate on the 14th of May, 
1858, by the Secretary of War, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the reports of Major Delafield, of the Uni- 
ted States engineers, and of Major Mordecai, of the United 
States ordnance, with their illustrations, as communicated 
to the Senate by the Secretary of War, in May, 1858, be 
printed ; and that ten thousand extra copies ot each be 
printed and furnished to the War Departinent, two thou- 
sand copies to be for the use of the Army, and eight thou- 
sand copies to be distributed to the militia of the United 
States and Territories, in the same ratio as arms are dis- 
tributed to them under the existing laws and regulations. 

Mr. DAVIS. Under the existing law it is 
necessary that that should go to the Committee on 
Printing, and I therefore move that reference. 

The motion was agreed to, 


TMOUMAS LAND GRANT. 


Mr. TOOMBS. I present the memorial of 
sundry citizens of the parish of Ascension, in the 
State ‘of Louisiana, complaining of the second 
section of an act approved the 2d day of June, 
1858,.in reference to the land known as the Hou- 
mas grant, in Louisiana, of which I shall ask a 
reference to the appropriate committee. Proba- 
bly the Committee on Private Land Claims would 
be the one I should have suggested; but the gen- 
tleman from “Louisiana being chairman of that 
committee, his colleague suggested the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. That is a reason which I 
did not suggest, and which the petitioners inform 
me they did not; but I find that the same Senator 
is also on the Committee on the Judiciary, and as 
itis a competent question for the Committee ou 
Public Lands, I move its reference to that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Tam opposed 
to having that petition referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands on the principle that the gentle- 
man assumes. ‘These matters ought always to 
pass to the appropriate committees. 1 see no rea- 
son why the Committee on Private Land Claims, 
where it properly belongs, cannot at once take 
charge of this subject, and let the gentleman al- 
luded to leave the room when it is under consid- 
eration, so that the residuc of the committee may 
act on it. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I have no.objection to that. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Neither can 1 
see any impropriety in its going to the Judiciary 
Committee, of which he is also a member; where, 
upon this question, he will not be called upontoact. 
On the contrary, under our own rules, wherever 
agentleman himself is concerned, it is expected 
that he will withdraw and have nothing to do 
with the case. Under these circumsiances, the 
business ought not to be sent to a committee to 
which it does not belong, and taken from one to 
which it does belong. I hope the Senate will not 
setan example of this sort, or we shall have busi- 


ness thrown from one committee to another to 
our great inconvenience. As a member of the 
Committee on Public Lands, I call the attention 
of Senators to the fact that this does not belong 
to my committee. When the bill was passe 
which has created this difficulty, I opposed its pas- 
sage. I did so, however, on grounds which had 
no reference to the subject as it is now presented. 
I knew nothing in regard to it. I was fearful 
only that some of the claims which existed inmy 
own State might be affected, and I might notknow 
at once how they were to be affected. I did not 
approve, at the time, of the manner in which tes- 
timony was to be brought forward: and that was 
another ground on which I opposed it; and I ob- 
ject now to this petition being sent to the Com- 
mittee on Public ands: becauseit must place me 
in a very awkward position. 

Mr. SLIDELL. The Senator from Arkansas 
is laboring under a misapprehension. He is cer- 
tainly referring to some other bill. If my recol- 
lection is correct, this bill passed without any 
objection or discussion on the part of any mem- 
ber of the Senate. It had no connection with the 
swamp land bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I am awarcof 
that. Let the Senator go back and look at the 
passage of this bill, The Senator from Louisiana 
Lsavs it was another bill. I beg to assure him it 
was no other bill. On the passage of the bill to 
which the present proceedings relate, I opposed 
it because it seemed to me that it created testi- 
mony, and it was paged after a considerable de- 
bate, in which I was almost the only one who did 
oppose it. The high distinction and great knowl- 
edge of the Committee on Private Land Claims 
was amply sufficient to pass it. They gave us 
an amendment or two, and I was satisfied with, 
the amendments that were adopted; and I do not 
now want the matter to go tomy commigec. The 
bill has not reached my State in its effects in any 
way ;but I am opposed to this petition going where 
it does not belong. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I think the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands is the appropriate committee. J think 
my friend from Arkansas is entirely mistaken. 
It scems there is a conflict between purchasers 
under what is known as the Houmas grant and 
the settlers on that grant. When claims were pre- 
sented under the Houmas grant, they were private 
land claims, and that was the appropriate com- 
mittee; but the conflict now is rather a subject 
connected with the public lands, and it is more 
appropriate to that committee than any other in 
its present condition. If there is objection toa 
reference tothe Committec on Private Land Claims 
on account of the presence of the gentleman from 
Louisiana, which, I think, is no real objection, I 
am content it shall go to the Committee on the 
Judiciary; but if that reason is good, it is just as 
good applied to the Judiciary Committec, and if 
it is excluded from one, why not from both? But 
l think the Committee on Public Lands is- the 
appropriate committee in the beginning; there- 
fore, unless the Senate choose to send it to the 
Committee on Private Land Claims, I shall insist 
on my motion to send it to the committec of the 
gentleman from Arkansas, which, I think, is well 
prepared and competent to take charge of it. 

Mr. JOEINSGN, of Arkansas. The Senator 
from Georgia may shuffle what he pleases on the 
Committee on the Judiciary, but 1 object to this 
being thrown from his own shoulders, when he 
is not affected in any way, to mine, as chairman 
of the Committee on Public Lands. When sub- 
ject-matters are thrown upon a committee to 
which they do not belong, I am willing that they 
ghall be sent back; but it is not generous, while 
escaping from their consideration himself, to 
shuffle them upon me without, as he acknowl- 
edges, one bit more propriety in the one case than 
in the other. : 

Mr. TOOMBS. If my friend will allow me, I 
am on neither of the committees suggested. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. There is no 
more propricty in sending this matter to the Com- 
| mittee on Public Lands than to the Committee on 
the Judiciary; and if it should not go to the Com- 
| mittee on Private Land Claims what is the use of 
such a committee. To that committee it belongs. 
But it is said, inasmuch as objection is made to 
a reference to the Committee on Private Land 
Claims, that it is proper it should go to the com- 
mittee which has charge of the next kindred sub- 


ject. Very well. Then it belongs to the Cem: 
mittee on the Judiciary, for grave and serious and 
difficult questions of law are involve) in it which 
will have.to be decided. At all events, Lam in 
some measure compromised by my action on that 


bill, and I beg to be excused from ‘having any- 


to do-with it. n 
t. SLIDELL. I think there is a very mate- 
rial difference in the organization of the: Commit- 
tee on Private Land Claims and that on the Judi- 
ciary, as applied to this case. Although it does 
not appear by the rule, it is familiarly known to 
every member of the Senate that the chairman of 
each committee is consulted, to a certain extent, 
as to the composition of his committee, and for 
that reason I thought it improper that this ques- 
tion should be referred to the Committee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims, of which my colleague is chair~ 
man; although, of course, if 1t were so referred, 
he would not participate in the deliberations of 
the committee on that subject. I said that that 
difficulty did not apply, or, if it applied at- all, 
it applicd only to a very modified ex®@nt in ref- 
erence to the Committee on the Judiciary.: My 
colleague, of course, would not participate in the 
deliberations of that committee on this subject. 

I made another statement yesterday which {£ 
repeat now, inasmuch as my remarks seem to have 
been misapprehended by the reporter of one of the 
morning papers—if I mistake not, it is the Na- 
tional Intelligencer. That paper states that I had 
dHjcctions to thereference of the petition to a select 
committee. On the contrary, I said, at first, dis- 
tinctly, and I repeated more than once, that Thad 
no sort of objection to the reference to'a select 
committee if the Senate generally thought there 
was anything improper in the reference to the 
Judiciary Committce, and especially if the parties 
interested had any objection to the reference to 
that committee. Now, as I understand the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, the parties interested, the me- 
morialists in this case, do not object to the refer- 
ence to the Judiciary Committee. I think the 
questions involved in this case aie of a character 
peculiarly fitted for the cognizance of that com- 
mittee. I do not insist upon it, however; but 
should the Judiciary Committee not be the com- 
mittee preferred by the Senate for that purpose, I 
think a select committee would bd the preferable 
body for the examination of the question. I do 
not think it in any sense belongs to the Commit- 
tec on Private Land Claims, although I will say 
Iam entirely indifferent as to the course of the 
Senate, and Į am sure I speak with the assent and 
approbation of my colleague, when I say, thatany 
direction the Senate may choose to give it, will be 
entirely agrecable to both of us. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question 
is on referring the memorial to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. [hope the Sen- 
ate will not do that. f 

Mr. PUGH. I agree with my friend from 
Arkansas. I hope it will not take that reference. 
I have served on that committee for four years, 
and I think it has been weighed down with sim- 
ilar investigations. We had for almost two years 
a case from the State of Missouri, that intermupted 
all the ordinary business of the committee. That 
disposed of, we had a case from California about 
aprivate land claim~—the survey ofa ranch, That, 
I think, tookusthe greater part of two Congresses. 
The committee cannot, with the vast business bè- 
longing to the public lands, undertake this inves- 
tigation. It is obvious that it refers back toa ver 
ancient Spanish grant, and ifit is to be investigated, 
as I understand the petitioners desire, it seems to 
me a select committee of those Senators who have 
leisure, should be preferred:, However, if it is 
referred cither to the Committee on Private Land 
Claims or to the Judiciary Committee, I shall not 
object. Iam satisfied the Committee on Public 
Lands will not be able,.consistently with their 
other duties, to examine this case, and I hope the 
Senate will not refer it to them. 

The motion to refer the petition to the Coni- 
mittee on Public Lands was not agreed to. i 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What dispo- 
sition will the Senate make of the memorial now 
under consideration? ; ; 

Mr. TOOMBS. I move that it be referred to 
the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Ihave a word to say on 
that subject, sir. I have no earthly objection—T 


thin: 
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had none last year—~to the reference of this matter 
to the Committee on Private Land Claims. {had 
not at that time seen the petition, did not know 
what its contents were, except somebody told me 
there was a petition in relation to this bill; and 
when. it was referred to the Committce-on Private 
Land Claims, on examination there, I found that 
the petitioners thought proper to imipute improper 
motives to the chairman of that committee, who 
reported the bill. Under these citcumstances—it 
being the very eve of the close of the session—I 
proposed to thé committee, as it was impossible 
for the matter to be examined at that late period 
of the session, that we should get the consent of 
the Senate to pass a jointresolution postponing the 
operation of the law complained of until the close 
of the present Congress, in order to give time to 
have the matter properly investigated during the 
present Congress. I have since seen—I have been 
shown by some of my friends in this Chamber— 
à publication by the parties who presented this 
petition, agcusing me of having had that sent to 
my committee for the purpose of having my own 
conduct whitewashed, or something of that kind, 
I believe; and representing this resolution, passed 
in their interest to give them time, as a mode of 
disposing of the matter finally. 

Lam told.now by the Senator from Georgia, 
that these petitioners do not object to its going to 
the Committee on Private Land Claims. They 
may very well say so here, sir; but at the samp 
time they will go homeand make the same charge 
again that they did before. Itis a mattcr to me 
of entire indifference. The whole matter is too 
absurd to give me one moment’s concern, and 
still I think under the circumstances the Senate 
will see the justice of not referring the matter again 
to the same committee. I would prefer that it 
should. go to some other committee. The ques- 
tions involved are questions of law. I do not care 
about its going particularly to any committee. 
The Committee on the Judiciary seems to me the 
appro riate one, but if it does not go to that leta 
special committee be raised. I trust the Senate 
wil} see that it is due to me that the matter should 
not be referred to my committee under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. TOOMBS. The Committee on Private 
Land Claims took charge of it at the last session 
and introduced a resolution, which was passed, 
to suspend the law during this Congress, as there 
was no time fot action then. I do not sec why 
the same commitiee cannot act on it this session 
as well as the last. { think itis getting to be a 
matter of some consequence. Three hundred and 
sixty-five citizens complain of wrong, and if it be 
the pleasure of the Senate, I am perfectly willing 
to take it myself if the gentlemen do not want it, | 
and therefore [ withdraw my former motion, and 
move thataseleet committee of five be appointed. 
I think they have a right to have this question 
inquired into, and J am perfectly willing to assume 
whatever labor may be necessary. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. 1 agree to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The question 
is on referring the subject of the petition to a 
select committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I move that the committee be 
appointed by the Chair, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That will be 
panes as the sense of the Senate unless object- 
ed to. 

Messrs. Toomss, Puan, CHESNUT, Crirren- | 
DEN, and FessENDEN were appointed the commit- 
tee. 


HOUR OF MELTING. 


Mr. MASON. Irise for the purpose of mov- 
ing that when the Senate adjourns to-day, it 
adjourn to meet to-morrow at one o’clock, and 
thereafter to meet. at onc o’clock until further order 
of the Senate. It is, I think, very manifest to: 
Senators that the morning hours can be better | 
employed elsewhere than in the Senate. Ido notij 
know what there may be for the committces to | 
do, but two of the committees with which I am Í 
connected have business which will require their |} 
attention during that time. At any rate we had || 
better meet at one o’clock. It was the custom in | 
the earlier days of the Senate always to meet at i 


| 
; : ji 
one o’clock. It will be in the power of the Sen- H 


| I used a word which I understood afterwards had 


| there is a serving class in the so-called free States | 


į country, I take it for granted, which the honor- 


| dare say every Senator on this floor has scen them ji 


ate at any time to change it. | 
Mr. COLLAMER. I think it would bea very | 


reat convenience to members of the Senate to 
eve this arrangement made, while the other i 
House is unorganized and in its present condition. 
The motion was agreed to. 


THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the motion 
submitted by Mr. Brien, on the 27th December, 
1859, to print the annual message of the President 
of the United States and the accompanying docu- 
ments. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. President, the members 
of the two great political parties: 

Mr. MASON. Will the Senator allow me one 
moment for a little explanatory matter? 

Mr. HARLAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MASON. I donot mean to enterinto this 
debate at all. The Senator is kind enough to 
allow me a moment for a little matter of explana- 
tion. Yesterday, some remarks fell from me in 
the course of the debate on this question, in which 


been the subject of some criticism by the honor- 
able Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. Doourrrie,] 
who was on the floor. Inspeaking of those States 
where there were no slaves, I spoke of them as 
< servile States.” 1 was not present in the Senate 
when the honorable Senator who had. the floor, |} 
and who kindly yielded to me, criticised the use 4 
of the term, and I therefore do not know what 
view he took of it. I used the term, Mr. Presi- 
dent, knowingly and deliberately, with a view to 
draw what I understand to*be the true distinction 
between the States of this Union where there are 
slaves and those States where there are no slaves. 
In common parlance, since this unhappy question 
has arisen in our country, this sectional division, 
in the attempt to distinguish between the States 
where there were slaves and the States where there 
were no@laves, they have been called on the one 
side slave States, and on the other side the free 
States. Those among whom f live have never 
taken any exception to the designation of that 
section of the country as the slave States—know- 
ing it meant those States where there were slaves. 
I do not know that the honorable Senator took 
any exception to the term; but I do not sce that 
any exception can be taken to the term “servile”? 
as applied to those States where there areno slaves. 
Certainly, in speaking of the slave States, they do 
not mean States that are not as free as any of the | 
States of the Confederation—quite as free, if not 

freer; but they are designated as slave States, and 

no exception is taken to the term. The other 

States, sir, are not the free States. They might 

possibly be called servant States—States where 

there is a class of their population in bondage and 

bondsmen, although certainly notin any offensive 

sense—bondsmen, not slaves; men who are sub- 

jected to the will of others—the servants. You 

have all got servants, and your constituents have | 
servants. From the necessity of their condition, | 


as there is a serving class in the slave States— | 
those who are subjected by contract to the will of 
others. Theyare servants, and are always called 
so—known so inthe legal acceptation of the term. | 
lt is unnecessary to go into the derivation of ser- 
vants from-the Latin word servio, to serve. 

But, sir, the “ servant States” would notexactly 
express the idea, because, again, necessarily from || 
their unhappy condition—not in the region of | 


able Senator from Wisconsin represents, but in 
other regions of the country where there are no 
slaves——that very class of servants are by their | 
masters made servile. Sir, I have seen them—t | 


ij 
f 
i 
t 


—wwearing the master’s livery. [have seen it in | 
this city—a class of servants wearing the badge | 
of servitude, the livery of their masters, a degra- i 
dation toa white man. Yet they consider that |} 
the necessity of their position requires that on the | 
part of the servant, to minister, | suppose, to the || 
pride of the master. That is the servile class. I || 
do not know, therefore, that we could properly || 
express the distinction that subsists between the | 
States where there are slaves and the States where | 
there are no slaves, by calling the laiter the ser- | 
vant States; and there could be no term of oppro- |} 
brium greater than to call a mana slave; and yet | 
they speak of my State always as a slave State, 

because there are slaves there. In those States 


| as the livery of their masters. 


where, unhappily for them, they can have no: 


slaves, they yet have a class of servants who are 
not as free as those whom they serve—whose will 
is subjected to that of another by contract. Now, 
sir, there isno degradation to that class whatever, 
to speak of them as they are. To speak of a man 
as a servant of another is no term of opprobrium. 
Certainly, I do not use it in that sense, and I do 
notentertain it in tha sense. Iam the servant of 


another in my profession when I engage to do his 


business as his attorney. I am not servile, for I 
do not wear the badge of servitude. ; 

I only intended to say to the honorable Senator, 
that I meant nothing offensive—I do not know the 
light in which he received it; but I do mean to 
say that in those States where there are no slaves, 
there is a class of servants of neeessity, and in 
some of them they make those servants know 
their position, I think, by a high degree of offens- 
ive imposition upon them; by requiring them to 
appear in public with the badge of servitude—a 
thing that is unknown in my State, and I dare 
say unknown in the States of a great many hon- 
orable Senators here, but it has been seen more 
than once. It has been seen in this city. Ihave 
seen it, and all the Senators have seen 1t—coach- 
men and footmen wearing the badge of servitude 
That is the ser- 
vility to which they are reduced and which is 
imposed upon them. I think ifit was necessary 
clearly to define what was the true distinction in 
classes betwecy the States where there are slaves 
and the States where there are no slaves, the term 
“s free” certainly docs not define it; because those 
who form the political confimunity in the slave 
States are as free as any of you, if not freer; and 
yet, for having got slavesamongst us, you call us 
slave States,’? and we do not object to the term. 
I do not object to it, and never did hear of an ob- 
jection to it. I do not sec, therefore, that proper 
objection can be taken to the term applied by me 
to designate the States where there are no slaves. 
That is all I meant. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. With the leave of my hon- 
orable friend from Iowa, 1 will say a word. If 
the honorable Senator from Virginia had been 
present at the time that I concluded my remarks 
yesterday, when I referred to the epithet used by 
him, applied to the free States as they are com- 
monly denominated, he would not have found any 
occasion to refer to my remarks on the ground 
that I had received it in any offensive sense; for I 
stated, at the time, that I was not aware of the 
sense in which the honorable gentleman used that 
term. I confess I was at a loss to conceive his 
meaning. At one time, in the hurry of the mo- 
ment, in the heat.of debate, i did not know but 
that possibly my honorable friend might have 
referred to the Democratic party in the free States, 
to which I confess, sometimes, I have thought 
this term of “servile”? might be applied with a 
good deal of force; but still I did not choose to 
receive the term as applied in an offensive sense, 
but expressly waived it, putting the remark which 
I made upon the ground that, as Wisconsin, the 
State which I represent on this floor, is the 
youngest born child of Virginia, in whatever 
sense the honorable Senator might have used the 
term, I would never be provoked to use any op- 
probrious epithct towards the State of Virginia. 


| That was the substance of my remark, as the hon- 


orable gentleman will see when he looks over the 
report of my speech. ` 

Mr. HARLAN resumed the floor, and spoke 
in defense of the political aims and objects of the 

tepublican party with reference to its policy in 
regard to the future occupation of our territorial 
domain. [His speech will be published in the 
Appendix. ] 

Mr. FOSTER. 
before the Senate 

Mr. SLIDELL. ‘Will the Senator give way 
for a motion to proceed to the consideration of 
exccutive business? {think there are some com- 
munications from the President which require 
action, A i 

Mr. FOSTER. What I have to say will not 
require any length of time. IT would rather not 
occupy the floor over night. If there is anything 
pressing, Í will give way. 

Mr. SLIDELL. There is nothing pressing, 
except that an executive session is desirable, for a 
very few moments, to make some references of 
papers which have been sent in, I shall renew 
the motion when the Senator has got through. 


Mr. President, the question 
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Mr. FOSTER. The question before the Sen- 
ate, Mr. President, is the motion of the honorable 
Senator from Indiana {[Mr. Brien] to print the 
annual message of the President of the United 
States, with the accompanying documents. The 
debate which has arisen upon that question has 
been confined to a single topic—slavery. Itisa 
topic, unfortunately, notnew in this Chamber orin 
this country; atid the agitation of it, asit has been 
termed, isusually charged to the Republican party, 
sometimes the Abolition party. I shall by no 
means be disappointed if that claim shall be urged 
on the present occasion. The Senate, however, 
will bear witness that this topic is introduced in 
the message of the President, not claimed to be 
and not being a member of that party. The de- 
bate which has arisen, in which hat topic was in- 


troduced, came from the other side of the Cham- | 


ber, was introduced by an honorable Senator not 
a member of that party. For myself, Ido not 
propose to continue the discussion on that topic. 

have a few observations to make upon another 
subject treated in the message of the President, 
different altogether from that topic, and to which 
T shall confine the observations I propose to make. 
That subject is the subject of Mexico, as treated 
in the communication of the Executive. The 
President informs us, on the cighth page ofhis 
message, as printed in the pamphlet, in regard to 
our neighboring Republic of Mexico: 

€T regret to inform you that there has been no improve- 
ment in the affairs of Mexico.since my last annual message, 
and I am again obliged to ask the earnest attention of Con- 
gress to the unhappy condition of that Republic.” 

He then goes on to state what has occurred with- 
in the past two years, so far as the organization of 
the Government of Mexico is concerned, stating 
the time when and the circumstances following the 
election of General Comonfort as President; that 
within a month after his election, in 1857, his Gov- 
ernment was overturned by a military rebellion, 
and he left the country; that General Zuloaga was 
placed at the head of the insurgent military Gov- 
ernment of that republic; that, by virtue of a pro- 
vision in the constitution of that republic, in the 
absence of the President, the chief Justice of the 
supreme court took his place; that General Juarez, 
then occupying the position of chief justice of the 
supreme court, became, under that eaten of 
the constitution, the President of the republic; 
that he, however, not being in possession of the 
capital, and General Zuloaga being in possession, 
was recognized by the representatives of foreign 
Governments, including our own, as being de 
facto the head of the Government of that repub- 
lic; that after a time, General Zuloaga’s Govern- 
ment getting involved in a difficulty, a new elec- 
tion to the office of President was holden, at which 
election General Miramon was elected President. 
He, however, not recognizing the validity of the 
proceedings by which he was declared elected, 
declined acting, and that left General Zuloaga still 
President of the republic. Zuloaga, however, 
declined to officiate longer, and transferred his 
authority to Miramon, ‘ President substitute,” 
and he still acts as ‘‘ head of the insurgent party.”’ 
The President says further that General Juarez, 
claiming to be the constitutional President, has 
his Government at Vera Cruz, and with him, as 
the constitutional head of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, our Executive has had negotiations, has 
sent to him a minister, but that the Government 
of General Juarez has not the power to carry into 
effect any treaty made by his Government, not 
being in possession of the capital; the country is 
still torn by factions, General Juarez being at 
Vera Cruz, having possession of the coast, Gen- 
eral Miramon maintaining himself at the capital, 
and many of the distant provinces of the repub- 
lic, under military governors, pay little respect to 
the decrees of either Government; that life, Hb- 
erty, and property, throughout the republic, have 
very little protection; that American citizens within 
the republic, who, according to the provisions of 
treaties between that Government and this, are 
entitled to full protection, have frequently been 
despoiled of everything, cven life itself; in a word, 


that the grossest outrages have been committed | 


on our citizens in Mexico, contrary to the pro- 
visions of treatics, and in violation of all law, and 
the rights of common humanity; that— 

“Peaceful American residents, occupying their rightful 
possessions, have been suddenly expelled the country, in 
defiance of treaties, and by the mere force of arbitrary 
power,” * * 


Ses į 
*  & Large numbers ofour citizens |i 


have been arrested and imprisoned without any form of ex- 
amination, or any opportunity for a hearing, and even when. 
released, have only obtained their liberty after much suf- 
fering and injury, and without any hope of redress.” 


Many othergrievances are narrated; some wan- 
ton and cold-blooded murders have been com- 
mitted in Mexico, of all which the President with 
great justice complains; and then he quotes from 
a communication from the Minister of the United 
States at Mexico, written in August last, in which 
he said: 

cc F hope the President will fee! authorized to ask from 
Congress the power to cuter Mexico with the military forces 
of the United States, at the call of the constitutional au- 
thorities, in order to protect the citizens and the weaty 
rights of the United States. Unless such a power is con- 
ferred upon him, neither the one or the other will be re- 
spected in the existing state of anarchy and disorder, and 
the outrages already perpetrated will never be chastised; 
and, as I assured you in my No. 23,all these evils must in- 
crease, until every vestige of order and government disap- 
pears from the country.” 


The President then adds: 


“í T have been reluctantly led to the same opinion, and, 
injustice to my countrymen, who have suffered wrongs from 
Mexico, and who may still suffer them, F feel bound to an- 
nounce this conclusion to Congress.” 


_After speaking of the private claims which our 
citizens have against Mexico, the President says: 

“ But it is a question which relates to the future, as well 
as to the present and the past, and which involves, indi- 
rectly at least, the whole subject of our duty to Mexico as 
a neighboring State.” 

And then, on the tenth page of the message, he 
says: 

& For these reasons, I recommend to Congress to pass a 
Jaw authorizing the President, under such conditions as 
they may dcem expedient, to employ a sufficient military 
forec to enter Mexico for the purpose of obtaining indem- 
nity for the past and security for the future. I purposely 
retrain from any suggestion as to whether this force shall 
consist of regular troops or volunteers, or both. This ques- 
tion may be most appropriately lett to the decision of Con- 
gress. I would merely observe that, should volunteers be 
selected, such a force could be easily raised in this country 
among those who sympathize with the sufferings of our un- 
fortunate fellow-citizens in Mexico, and with the unhappy 
condition of that republic. Such an accession tothe forces of 
the constitutional Government would enable it soon to reach 
the city of Mexico and extend its power over the whole 
republic. Yn that event there is no reason to doubt that the 
just claims of our citizens would be satistied, and adequate 
redress obtained for the injuries inflicted upon them. The 
constitutional Government have ever evinced a strong de- 
sire to do us justice, and this might be secured in advance 
by a preliminary treaty.” 

That is substantially what the President com- 
municates to us in regard to our relations with 
the Republic of Mexico; and for one, I must say 
that I am compelled to differ altogether from the 
President as to the course which he recommends 
us to pursuc. Tam compelled to differ from him 
for various reasons; and in the first place, be- 
cause, as it seems to me, the present time is the 
most unfortunate of all possible times for us to 
take the steps recommended by him to redress the 
wrongs of which we complain. The wrongs are, 
as I have read, a refusal to satisfy the just claims 
of ow people, and the maltreatment of the citi- 
zens of the United States within the territory of 
Mexico. That these wrongs are great, that they. 
are outrageous, atrocious, Í have no doubt what- 
ever. I presume the President has stated with 
cntire correctness, so far as he has gone, the 
wrongs perpetrated upon citizens of the United 
States within that republic; and that these wrongs 
ought to be redressed is quite certain. It is not 
because I think these wrongs are not of the char- 
acter that thë President regards them, nor because 
I think they ought not to be redressed, that I 
differ thus from the President in his recommend- 
ations. The character of the wrongs, however, 
is not altogether novel. If we look over our own 
country, within the territory of the United States, 
and, indeed, within the territory of the old thir- 
teen States, we find citizens of the United States 
suffering wrongs not very dissimilar, to say the 
least, from those pointed out in the message as 
suffered by citizens of the United States within 


‘the Republic of Mexico; not only not dissimilar, 


but, unless. I greatly mistake, wrongs of a like 
character, wrongs equally atrocious, equally out- 
rageous, equally calling for redress, as the wrongs 
which our citizens suffer within the Republic of 
Mexico. 

How is it, sir, at the present time, to-day, in 
all the States of this Union that are denominated 
slaveholding States, in regard to the safety of the 
lives, the liberties, or the property of men, citi- 
zens of the United States, who differ from those 


Is the life, liberty, or property of an Ami 
citizen within the slaveholding States of this Ci 
federacy to-day, who entertains opinions obne. 
ious to those communities on the subject of sla- 
very, any. more safe than the life, liberty, or. 
property of. our citizens within the Republic of 
exico? Open any ‘newspaper which comes to 
us, and it tells us the contrary. The cases-are 
not isolated where American citizens suffer -here 
equally great wrongs with those specified by the 
President as being suffered in Mexico... These 
cases are too familiar to be specified.: I will al- 
lude to a very few. ‘ ie na 
A man by the name of Allerton, belonging, with 
his family, in the State of Connecticut, not 
tive citizen of the State, or of the United States, 
but an Englishman, I believe, by birth, a clergy- 
man by profession, a man of peace and of good 
character, as I am informed, was in. one of the 
southern States of this Confederacy, engaged in 
a lawful business, the sale of books, not disturb- 
ing the society in which he moved, not, having 
expressed, so far as I know, any opinions obnox- 
ious to the community in which he was then tem- 
porarily residing, and was arrested of suspicion 
of being concerned in some abolition movement, 
and thrown into prison. He was confined until in- 
formation could be sent to his friendg’at home, 
and such representations were made to the people 
who held him in confinement as to his character, 
that he was not a man to disturb the public peace, 
Cr public law any where, under any circumstances, 
and there being no evidence whatever against-him, 
that he had done so or intended to.do.so, amply 
a suspicion, and, as I believe, an utterly ground- 
less suspicion, he was released. But the conse- 
quences of his imprisonment, and the fears he 
entertained of his life or personal violence, had 
unsettled hismind, so that when discharged he was 
insane. Hewas put, however, on one of the public: 
conveyances, and came on to the North; and be- 
tween the city of New Haven and the city of 
Hartford, being, as I have stated, deranged, he 
jumped from the cars while in motion, broke one 
of his limbs, injured himself very severely, and ia. 
now ina very forlorn condition, with his wife and’ 
children, in the valley of the Connecticut, ` '-" 
That is one case. Another case which I noticed 
within a short time was that of a naturalized cit- 
izen also, by the name of Powers, not from my 
State, but from the State of Pennsylvania, an Irish- 
man by birth, but naturalized, and entitled, there- 
fore, to all the privileges of a citizen of the United 
States. He was a good Democrat, and voted, as 
I understand, for one of the honorable members 
of the other House. In the State of South Car- 
olina, he was employed at the capital of the State 
asalaboring man,a mason. In conversation, Hot 
in the hearing of slaves, or even black men of an 
description, slave or free, butin conversation wit 
some of his associates, workmen also, he ex- 
pressed some opinions in regard to the institution: 
of slavery that were not deemed orthodox, and. 
he was put in prison, and kept some days, then 
taken outand stripped, whipped thirty-nine lashes 
or thereabouts, very severely, upon his naked 
pee a bucket of tar was poured over him, and 
feathers applied; a pair of pantaloons was then » 
given him, and he was allowed to ride in the cars 
to Charleston; from thence, after being kept in 
jail a short time, and allowed the attendance of a 
surgeon to examine and dress his wounds; ke-was 
permitted to go North to the city of New York. 
These are but two out of, as I believe, very 
many cases where personaleoutrages, equal cer- 
tainly to any spoken of by the President, as suf- 
fered by citizens of the United States in Mexico, 
are suffered by citizens of the United States, 
within our own territory here at home. Very 
many cases, however, where no direct personal 
violence has becn suffered, have occurred within 
these same States, where flagrant wrong has been 
perpetrated es citizens of the United States. In 
some cases there was even no pretense that the 
individuals who were subjected to this treatment 
had any other than correct opinions on the sub-" 
ject of slavery. One instance which I have noticed 
was the case of an individual by thename of Green- 
wood, who was residing and doing business ih the 
State of Alabama, a merchant: He had been there 
many years; was, perhaps; originally a northern 
man; Í am not certain of thats £ believe he was; 
at all events, he had married a northern woman, 
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and came North inthe summer. During the past 
sutamer, some of his children attended a public 
school, and a very excellent school it was, as I 
know, forit was in my own town, where a few 
black children also attended, and on his return to 
his home in Alabama, the fact somehow camedut 
that his children had attended a school for a time, 
while absent, where black children attended, and 
he was notified that he must leave that locality 
forthwith—a man, as I have stated, many years 
there in business, as I believe, and, as I’also be- 
lieve, not even an anti-slavery man; but he had 
commitied the offense of allowing his children to 
attend a school whore colored children also at- 
tended. Under these circumstances, he was re- 
quired to abandon his place and business, break 
up his relations and go North, at the peril of his 
life or gross personal indignity. 

‘T will not add to these cases. ‘They might be 
multiplied to a great extent. I am aware that it 
may be said that this treatment is good enough 
for Abolitionists—good enough for men who are 
not orthodox on the subject of slavery. Iam of 
quite another opinion, and think it better that any 
man who has violated the law should be punished 
according to law. In some portions of he slave- 
holding States it seems to be an established doc- 
trine that, persons of either sex, male or female, 
who'come from the North, but who are residing 
within their limits, shall leave because they are 
from the North, or at all events shall be deprived 
of all means of subsistence while they remain, 
which amounts, really, to the old Roman mode 
of banishment, depriving persons of the use of 
fire and water until they left the city. Such has 
been the manner in which even females have been 
treated in some of the slaveholding States, against 
whom no charge was made that they had said or 
done: anything exceptionable, even according to 
the standard of right and wrong where they were 
residing. In the State of Virginia, where two 

oung women were the applicants for a place as 
instructresses of a school, they received this 
answer: f = 

Phe board of trustees met yesterday, and passed upon 
the yarions applications, yours among the rest. deeply 
regret to say that, although your recommendations were 
altogether the most favorable, your proposal was imme- 
diately rejected as soon as the fact became known that you 
were both trom the North. ‘Ihe feeling is so strong, and 
the foolish excitement has run so high on the subject of 
northern people, that the community here seem almost 
blind, and if they continue in their present policy they will 
lay themselves open to severe criticism, if not to censure.” 

These are specimens only, Mr. President, of 
the manner in which citizens of the United States 
are treated here within the limits of the old thir- 
teen States. Does the present seem to be a proper 
time for our Government to take upon itself the 
business of reforming the evils and abuses which 
may exist elsewhere? 

It is not alone because of the lawless proceed- 
ings within the slavchelding States, that I think 
the recommendation of the President with respect 
to Mexico is mistimed. Look, sir, at our Ter- 
ritory of Utah, What is the condition of Amer- 
ican citizens within that Territory, or indeed pass- 
ing through the neighborhood of that Territory, į 
who are obnoxious to a majority of the residents 

„Within its borders? Is the life or liberty or prop- 
erty, ofan American citizen within that Territory, 
whoseeviews and feelings do not conform to the 
views and feelings of that strange people who in- 
habit it, any more safe than they are in Mexico? 
Have there not been within the past two years, 
outrages as great, as cnormous, committed upon 
American citizens within that Territory, and by 
the inhabitants of that Territory, as have been 
committed within the Republic of Mexico against 
citizens of the United States? Do we not know 
that murders, most foul and unprovoked and 
wanton, have been committed within that region ? 
Sometimes, I am aware, they have been charged 
to the hostile Indians in the neighborhood; but 
the better opinion is that barbarous savages, at all | 


cruel as our own citizens in that Territory.. The | 
‘Secretary of the Interior in his report, which forms | 
a portion of the document sent to us by the Pres- 
ident, says: 

«Ff regret to be obliged to add to this that reports and 
other official documents submitted to the Department fur- 
nish sufficient evidence to justify the belief that the most 
atrocious cases of murder and rapine charged to the account 
of the Indians have, in reality, been committed by white 


į agricultural pursuits. 
| most favorable, and the productions of the reservations 


| 


men wearing the disguise of Indians. It cannot be doubted 


that the horrible maesacres which have occurred during the * 


past year on the rontes leading through Utah Territory 
have been planned and directed, if not actually executed, 
by our own citizens. Still, though the officers of the Army 
have at all times shown the most commendable vigilance 
and promptness, the favilities for escapé are so great that 
condign punishment seldom overtakes the guilty perpetra- 
tors, 

We have as the Secrétary suggests a large de- 
tachment of our Army, and have had for some 
time past, within the Territory of Utah. The 
opinion of the Secretary seems to be that notwith- 
standing the presence of the military force, crimes 
of the heinous character pointed out in his report 
still go unwhipped of justice in that Territory, 
and that not merely the laws of our country, but 
the laws of common humanity are set at defiance. 

Nor, sir, is it to the Territory of Utah alone, 
that I would call attention, to show what degrce 
of lawlessness prevails under our own Govern- 
ment. Toshow how we keep the faith of treaties, 
how we protect those whom this Government is 
bound to protect and whom it recognizes its obli- 
gation to protect, I must be indulged in reading 
another passage from the annual report of the 
Secretary of the Interior, communicated to us by 
the President with his message. On the 9th and 
10th pages of the pamphlet edition of that report 
I find this: 

« It gives me great pain to refer to the treatment which 
the ‘Texas Reserve Indians, aud their superintendent and 
agents, have received. Several years since Texas tendered 
to the Government certain tracts of land for the occupancy 
of the Indians; the Government accepted the lands, and 
proceeded to gather upon them as many Indians as could 


be induced to abandon their roving life, and settle down to 
The reports of their progress were 


promised, at an carly day, to be more than sufficient for 
their comfortable subsistence. In the midst of this pros- 
perity, so gratifying to thc Department, and at the very hour 
when it was believed that the reservation system would 
prove eminently successful, a most determined and unrea- 
sonable hostility to these Indians.and their agents exhibited 


itself among a portion of the settlers who had come in and | 


located in that section of the State. The removal of the 
Indians was demanded under a threat of extermination, 
They were foiled for a time by the tact and good manage- 
ment of the late superintendent, aided by the presence of a 
detachment of United States troops. With a desire to pre- 
vent bloodshed, and at the pressing instance of the author- 


ities oť the Stato of Texas, the Department consented to j 


issue an order for the breaking up of the reservations, to be 
carried into effect as soon as the then growing crop could 
be harvested. This concession, instead of satisfying these 
Texans, only stimulated them to further outrages, and they 
peremptorily demanded the immediate removal of the In- 
dians. When it became apparent that the Reserve Indians 
ved in daily fear of being murdered, and that under such 
circumstances no crop could be raised, permission was 
given, at the urgent request of the superintendent, for the 
immediate removal of the Ingians. 'Threats were then made 
that the Indians should not he permitted to remove, and it 
became necessary to invoke the aid of the Army to protect 
them in their exodus. Their removal was finally effected 5 
and they are now, to thenumber of one thousand four bun- 
dred and fifteen, colonized in the country leased for the 
purpose from the Choctaws and Chickasaws. On the return 
of the superintendent to the State of Texas, he was wan- 
tonly attacked and murdered. 

«These Indians are now in a comparatively destitute 
condition, and to maintain them during the current year 
will require an enlarged appropriation.” 


Such is the manner in which our Government, 
according to the report of our own officers, is car- 
rying out and discharging its duties to the poor, 
dependent people within our own limits—the na- 
tive Indians of this country. This, I have no 


doubt, is acorrect and faithful picture of the trans- ; 


actions respecting those Indians within the State | 


of Texas during the past year. I honor the Sec- 
retary forthe manly manner in which he has 


country; but it speaks lamentably af to the fidel 
ity with which our Government performs its own 
domestic duties. 

Under these circumstances, when our own cit- 
izens, within our own territory, are subjected to 
the outrages which it is thus apparent they are 
subjected to; when our own Government is thus 
erelict in the performance of its high duties, it 
eoms to me that it is of all times the worst, the 
most inopportune, for us to assent to the request 
of the President, that we should place under his 


events in these particular cases, have not been so i authorit and control an army to correct and to 
i reform the evils which are going on within the Re- 


poe of Mexico. Ithink it would be much more 
D) 


ecoming if the United States, in the first place, -| 


should set the example of good government at 


i home; should first put ourselves right before the 


Republic of Mexico and the world, before we set 


i up to reform Governments that, to say the worst 


of them, perform their duties at least as well as 
we perform ours. Till then, it seems to me that 
it is quite premature, exceedingly mistimed, to 


attempt to correct evils abroad. - Let us first cor- 
rect the evils at home. 

These are, by no means, all the evils which I 
might enumerate thatare patent to the eye ofevery 
one here. I might, as Í think, without impro- 
priety, allude to the fact that, in the public papers 
of the country, prices are set upon the heads of 
men in most respectable positions; large rewards, 
to the amount of thousands of dollars, are offered 
for the heads of men, members of this body and 
members of the other House, and for the heads 
of others, citizens of the United States, who are 
notmembersof Congress. Amounts, which would 
tempt the cupidity of any persons who enter into 
the business of assassination, are offered for the 
heads of these citizens. I know it may be said 
that all this is a joke; that these are mere matters 
of pleasantry; but, sir, posterity and the civilized 
world abroad, who arc not well acquainted with 
us, will be very apt to ask what can be the grav- 
ities of this people, if such arc*their gayeties? 

Besides, sir, according to the notions of many 
gentlemen, some even perhaps within this Cham- 
ber, itis by no means certain that our Government 
will last long enough to allow the President to 
get his army within the territory of Mexico, even 
if Congress should place an army at his disposal. 
It ifsad, and not in a solitary instance, but it is 
iterated and reiterated, that an election of Presi- 
dent of the United States by the Republican part 
of aman reflecting their views and opinions, will 
be good cause to dissolve the Union. Very many 
say that upon the happening of that event, the 
will immediately set about dissolving it, and will 
dissolveit. Well, Mr. President, that is a pretty 
serious affair; and if such an election should be 
made, and if this threat or menace should be car- 
ried out, there will be an end of our Government 
before a year. 

Under such circumstances, is it wise, is it judi- 
cious, to place an army under the control of the 
President, to be used at his discretion, to reform 
the evils which are now suffered by our citizens 
in a foreign country? Ought there not to bea 
reasonable probability that our own Government 
would last long enough to raise the army, and 
have these evils reformed? It seems to me that 
this is the worst of all times for the President to, 
make such a recommendation, or for us to act 
favorably upon it, if we are on the verge of disso- 
lution. Ido not, by any means, mean to say that 
I believe our Government is going to be dissolved 
and the Union disrupted withina year. Ido not 
believe it will; but it is stated by men of such high 
position and character and influence, that I think 
it might be wise to wait at least a year, and see 

if the exigency really does happon: It is only a 
| year. Next November will be the time of the 
election. Ido not say that a Republican Presi- 
dent will be elected; I know nothing of the future; 
I am quite unable to sce into the futugp; but I look 
on it as among the possibilities; and if it should 
happen, and if our Government should be broken 
up into fragments, we should exhibit a very sorry 
spectacle before the world ‘in having an army in 
Mexico reforming the evils of that republic, and 
our own broken up at home. I repeat, sir, I 
think we had better wait and see whether our 
Government—the Union of these States—has a 


|| year of life in it, before we undertake to reform 
|| the evils which no doubt now exist in the Repub- 
brought it to the attention of Congress and the | 


i lic of Mexico. 
These are a portion of the reasons why I think 


j! we ought not to acton the recommendation of the 


President, at this time, in the way in which he in- 
timates; but over and above the inappropriate 
time I have other and possibly stronger and bet- 
ter reasons to my own mind than these, why we 
ought not to assent to this request of the Presi- 
dent. Iam one of those who do not believe that 


| itis within the constitutional power of Congress 
i 


| to do what the President asks. I do not believe 
! that it is competentto the Congress of the United 
States to authorize an army to be raised and put 
that army under the control of the President, to 
be used at his discretion to attack a foreign Gov- 
ernment. The Congress ofthe United States has 
| power by the Constitution to declare war. There 
| is no question about that; I am not doubting the . 
| power of the Congress of the United Siatesto make 
| war, because it is a power expressly given to us; 
| but I do question the authority of the Congress 
| of the United States to delegate that power to any- 
‘body else. Itis a power to be exercised by us 
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according to our discretion., When, in our judg- 
ment, the exigencies of the case require it, Con- 
gress has the power and ought to declare war 
against one nation or all the nations of the earth. 
But, sir, have we any power to give the Presi- 
dent of the United States this authority, which is 
given tous? Idenyit. I am not going to argue 
the question at any length. I am merely going 
to state it and state my opinion on it, and that 
opinion is very firm. It may be mistaken; but 
itis very wellestablished in my own mind that 
the discretion"and power which is given to us by 
the Constitution cannot by us be transferred to 
another department of this Government, or to any 
individual to be exercised by that department, or 
by that individual—certainly not any such. high 
power as that of declaring war. 

The President seems to anticipate some objec- 
tion to his request, for he quotes in his message 
the authority given him by the last Congress in 
regard to the expddition to Paraguay as being an 
illustration of the principle which he calls upon 
us now again to exercise towards the Republic of 
Mexico. Well, sir, in regard to the Paraguay 
expedition, I confess that I have very serious 
doubts about the correctness, the legality, the con- 
stitutionality of the vote passed by Congress on 
that subject two years ago. I believe I voted for 
it, but I did so with great hesitation; and the more 
I have examined the question the more I have 
been satisfied that, at all events, it was the exer- 
cise of a very doubtful power; and I should not 
again, unless under very extraordinary circum- 
stances, vote in the same way. No doubt it might 
make our Government.a much more efficient one 
if the Executive had the war-making power en- 
tirely in his own hands. He could act promptly; 
Congress slowly—sometimes very slowly. The 
men who made our Constitution were, however, 
not unmindful of this, and they gave the power 
of making war to Congress, not to the President. 

Aside, however, from this principle of the want 
of constitutional power in Congress to grant the 
request of the President, it is, in my opinion, en- 
tirely in violation of perfectly well-settled princi- 

les of international law. e have no right to 
interfere with the domestic concerns of the Repub- 
lic of Mexico, or of any other State or nation. 
Such has been our avowed policy heretofore. 
Such, I think, is the well-settled rule among na- 
tions; and such, I think, ought to be our con- 
tinued practice. ‘Mind your own business,” is 
a rule vastly useful among individuals. It is no 
less useful, no less salutary, as between nations. 
The violations of that precept make most of the 
difficulties in ordinary life. The violation of that 
precept between nations makes most of the diffi- 
culties which arise between them. This principle 
T find very clearly stated in a recent discourse of 
a very distinguished and learned divine in my own 
State, the Rev. Dr. Bacon, of New Haven; and 
when I state that it was laid down by him in order 
to show that the late foray of John Brown into 
the State of Virginia, was in violation of this 
pects: and, on that account, among others, to 

e condemned, I trust that the principle will not 
be considered any less worthy of respect on either 
side of the Chamber. 

‘The first great principle of the moral code which regu- 
lates the intercourse ofnations—the principle which guards 
the peace of the world, and without which there is no 
security for freedom anywhere—is that which forbids the 
intervention of any one sovereignty with the internal legis- 
lation or administration of another, save by the moral power 
of opinion and remonstrance. Whatever may be the right 
of a people to cast down by insurrection a government 
which they have found intolerable, and to establish another 
in its stead—whatever may be their duty in regard to the 
injustice incorporated with their Jaws and with the struc- 
ture of their government—it is none the less their right and 
none the less their duty to defend themselves, their soil, their 


laws, and their sovercignty as a Commonwealth, against an 
armed and military invasion from whatever quarter.”? 


These principles I deem among the everlasting 
principles of ae between nations, and_these 
principles will be violated directly by placing an 

army, orany portion of our Army, under the direc- 
„tion of the President, with authority to march 
that army into the Republic of Mexico to obtain, 
as he says, “indemnity for the past and security 
for the future.” It is to make war—that is what 
itis; and the power to make war is in us, and we 
cannot transfer that power to the President. Butit 
is utterly in violation of the principles which ought 
` to govern nations, even if there were no objection 


to the mode, because, as I have suggested, it is | 


a clear interference by one nation with the inter- 
nal concerns and domestic affairs of another. Let 
each nation take care of itself, and not meddle 
with its neighbors. It is suggested, I know, that 
if we do not interfere in the affairs of Mexico 
some other nations will. Well, that was the ex- 
cuse of the robber who took a man’s purse because 
if he did not take it somebody else would, and it 
was asgood a justification tothe robberas it would 
be to us. ; 

Besides, sir, how do we know that. anysother 
nation will interfere with Mexico? It will be 
time enough to meet that exigency when it arises, 
Lam by no means disposed, in claiming that we 
should not interfere with Mexico, to assent to the 
proposition that we should stand by and let an- 
Other nation interfere. My doctrine forbids such 
an act altogether. What course it would be in- 
cumbent on this nation to take under such cir- 
cumstances, it will be time enough to settle, when 
those circumstances arise. Enough, as it seems 
to me, isit now, that we say that we will not med- 
dle with what clearly does not concern us. We 
have no right to reform the Government of Mex- 
ico, however much it may need reformation. 

What we should do with Mexico if we had 
possession of the whole country, or a portion of 
the country, might be a very puzzling question. 


| The country contains some eight million, more 
| or less, of inhabitants—considered ethnologically, 


what proportion of the whole number have rights 
which we should be bound to respect, according 
to the Democratic standard of human rights? No 
doubt there are many persons of education, high 
culture well endowed intellectually and morally; 
but as to the great mass of the population, it can 
be no slander to say that they are wholly unfitted 
for self-government. They have been demon- 
strating that fact more and more clearly every 
year for many years, and the demonstration now 
seems perfect. If they cannot maintain frec in- 
stitutions, how are they to be governed? It is 
idle and worsc than idle to extend over them our 
free Constitution, i 

There are many other suggestions which I 
should like to make on this subject, but after the 
intimation of the Senator from Louisiana, as to 
an executive session, I will not tax the Senate 
longer atthe present time. There are otherdopics 
in this message on which I should like to com- 
ment; onc, particularly, is the Amistad claim, 
which the President again recommends for our 
congideration, and thinks ought to be paid. Iam 
so unfortunate as to differ ffom him very widcly 
on that subject. I think the presentation of the 
Amistad claim by the Spanish Government, if it 
is presented by that Government to us to be paid, 
is a disgrace to, that Government, and that it is 
an insult to ours. That is the way I view it; but 
Í am not going info that question now. It will 
be time enough when it comes up for legislative 
action to occupy time, and I waive it at the pres- 
ent. 

I think, then, Mr. President, as I suggested in 


| the outset, that this is not the time when we should 


undertake to reform the evils and abuses of a for- 
eign Government. We are suffering under hike 
evils, and are guilty of like abuses at home, and 
untilwe have first reformed them, we shall cut but 
a sorry figure in attempting reforms abroad. In 
the next place, the mode pointed outis obnoxious 
alike to constitutional objections and to well-set- 
tled principles of internationallaw. And besides, 
sir, as I think, the possession of Mexico would 
be to us like the apples of Sodom, fair indeed to 
the eye, but really daat and ashes. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. SLIDELL. I move that the Senate pro- 
cced to the consideration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to; and after some time 
spent in executive session, the doors were re- 
opened, and the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespar, January 4, 1860. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
TheJournal of yesterday was read and approved. 
THE SPEAKERSHIP, 
The Clerk stated the business first im order to 
be the admissibility of the resolution proposed by 


the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wins- 
Low] on the 22d ultimo. 


Mr REAGAN obtained the floors: =>. = 

Mr WASHBURNE, of Iinois.. Will the gen. 
tleman give way fora moment? I propose, if eS 
is no objection, to move for a call.of the. House, 
preparatory to a vote for Speaker. I now merely 
wish to call the attention of the. House toaletter 
which I hold in-my hand from.a..mail contractor 
in my district, in regard to. the mail: serviced 
propose to read it, in order to show the: House 
the condition of things in that partof the country 
which Ighave the honor to represent... The letter 
is as follows: . j pee 
Rockrorp, ILLrnors; December 30, 1859. 

Dear Sin: You cannot imagine the state of things here 
owing to our mail contractors not recciving their pay for 
the last six months. All the hack, buggy, and:horséback! 
routes will be thrown up very. soon, unless something -is 
done in the way of appropriations. . The contractors donot 
threaten this out of revenge, but because they will be com- 
pelled to do so. Everybody must see that, despite of any 
effort to avoid it. This has thrown the whole community 
into excitement, especially those who are dependent on 
these routes. {have the contract from Rockford to Oregon, 


and cannot get grain or hay for my horses without the cash. 
* * * * * * * * * Ron 


Respectfully yours, ‘J. JOHN. i 
Hon E., B. WASHBURNE. : a 


Now, sir, this is the position in which things are 
in my section of the country; and I wish to say to 
this contractor, and to other contractors similarly 
situated, that Ido not consider myself responsible 
for the condition in which they arc placed... 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire simply to.say,in 
reply to the remarks of the gentleman from Illinois, 
that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Houston] 
the other day proposed a plan by which. this 
House might be temporarily organized, in order 
that the Post Office appropriation might be passed ; 
but it received no favor from the gentleman and 
his friends. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. The gentle- 
man is mistaken. But, sir, I was going on to say 
that I wash my hands of all responsibility. I 
have sat here forfour or five weeks. I have made 
no speeches; there have been no speeches made 
on this side of the House. : ; 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire to ask the gen- 
man from Illinois if he will agree now tothe prop- 
osition of the gentleman from Alabama to organ- 
ize the House temporarily for the urpoae of 
passing the Post Office appropriation bill : : 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. When. the 
gentleman from Alabama made -that proposition 
to the House, his resolution was in blank. I 
proposed that if he would fill that blank with the 
name of Joux Suerman, then I would not object 
to his resolution. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Thatshows the sincerity of 
the gentleman from Illinois. He proposed that, 
because, sir, he knew that I would not accept it; 
that I would treat it only with scorn and contempt, 
as it deserved. i : : pee 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. “Why, not 
accept the insertion of the name of Jonn SEER- 
MAN, of Ohio? : ear 

. Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman did .not in- 
tend it to be accepted; he intended to defeat my res- 
olution; and, sir, now for him to profess sympathy 
with the mail contractors, is simply adding insult 
to injury. , uf 

Mr. REAGAN. ifthe gentleman will permit 
me, I will make the remarks Į designed in taking 
the floor. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois: One moment. 
The gentleman from Alabama ees ey in his 
resolution to elect a temporar eaker; he left 
the name in blank, and why, I ask, could he not 
accept the name of Mr. SHERMAN? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I ask in return, why the 
gentleman could not accept the name of Mr. Bo- 
cock, or of Genera] Minuson, or of Mr. May- 
NARD ? 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. We have the 
larger number of Representatives upon this floor, 
and are, of course, entitled to the organization. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Why not accept either of 
the gentlemen Ihave named? I stated to the gen- 
tleman’s friends, and probably to the gentleman. 
himself, if they would agree to let the résolution 
in, in blank as it was, that I would fill the blank 
with the name of some member whose name had 
not been connected with the contest for the Speak - 
ership. ‘That, sir, is what I proposed. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. The gentle- 
man could not have any fair-objection to Mr. 
SHERMAN. | ees 
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Mr. HOUSTON. I proposed some gentleman 
whose name has not beén spoken of for Speaker, 
in-order to effet a temporary organization. To 
that there could be no objection. There would 
be ho jealousies, and that action would not place 
any obstacle in the way of those gentlemen who 
desire to be Speaker. That was my disposition, 
and that, sir, was what I proposed. I sincerely 
waited ‘to organize this House for a time suffi- 
ciently long to enable us to pass a bill appropriat- 
ing money to mect the liabilities the Gowrnment 
is under to mail contractors. I wanted to do that 
in good faith. {did not want to give advantage 
to any side of the House. I did not want to take 
‘advantage of any man who has been spoken of 
for the Speakership. I would not have proposed 
the: hame of any man who aspired to that office 
at all; but, on the contrary, would have pro- 
posed some gentleman who had.not been spoken 
of in éonnection with the Speakership, and who 
would not further allow his name to be used. My 
purpose was to leave the track clear to the gen- 
tlemen who are contesting for that position. My 
purpose was to organize the House temporarily, 
in order that we might reach the desirable end of 
paying those who have carried our mails; that we 
might do that, and then come back to our present 
condition, without any advantage having been 
given to the candidate of one side or the other. 

Mr: STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Let me ask 
one question. é f 

Mr. REAGAN. The gentleman must excuse 
me. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I did not 
hear the resolution. I wish simply toaska question 
for information. Did the resolution of the gentle- 
man from Alabama also propose to clect a Clerk? 

Mr. HOUSTON. It did not; and it was not 
necessary that it should, for the Clerk of the last 
Flouse acts till his successor isclected My reso- 
lution proposed to complicate jtself as little as 

oasible with the elections pending before the 
‘Louse. It merely proposed the simplest organi- 
zation that could be had for the purpose of making 
an appropriation to pay the honest debts of the 
country, those debts in reference to which the 
gentleman from Ilinois has read a letter from one 
of the mail contractors. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. And yet the 
gentleman refuses to permit the blank to be filled. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman, in my judg- 
ment, really does not want to pay these mail con- 
tractors; but, on the contrary, desires to keep the 
matter as an outside pressure upon this House. 

a STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Onè single 
word, z 

Mr. REAGAN. I must decline to yield further. 
I want to proceed with my remarks. 


Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I only want | 


to say a single word, and that is, that the gentle- 
man from Alabama must know that by the act of 
Congress no bill can be presented, no resalution 
can be offered, until a Clerk and a Speaker are 
elected, : 

Mr. HOUSTON. One word in reply. The 
gentleman. cannot escape in that sort.of way. If 
that had been the gentleman’s objection, or the 
abjection ofgentlemen upon the other side, it would 
‘have been very casy to have added to the resolu- 
tion that the present Clerk should remain as Clerk 
until a Post Office appropriation bill could have 
been passed into a law. No, sir, it is a mere 
subterfuge, and no manly escape from the conse- 
quences of objection to my resolution, ‘That reso- 
Jution was presented to this House in good faith, 
and was intended to accomplish a great good to 
the mail contractors and the mail carriers of the 
country. In my opinion it was objected to by 
the other side for party purposes. 

Mr. EDGERTON. Will the gentleman per- 
mit me—— 

Mr. REAGAN. I cannot yield further. 

Mr. EDGERTON, I only wish to make a 
suggestion, in reference to the organization of this | 
House. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Clerk, I have no set 
speech. I do not wish to occupy one moment of 
the time of this House, which will operate. to 
delay its organization. What I have to say is | 
mainly addressed to the gentlemen with whom I 
have been acting in one form or other for the four 
weeks or more In which we have been engaged | 


in a fruitless effort to organize this House and | 


proceed with the regular business of legislation. |! 


-~ What spectacle, sir, is here presented to the 
country, and what the responsibility which rests 
upon those who by their action have failed to se- 
cure an organization of this House ?—a collection 
of gentlemen selected for their patriotism and for 
their capacity to conduct public business, and 
charged with the duty of so acting as to secure 
the promotion of the great interests of the coun- 
try. A state of things was presented upon the 
mecting of the Housc of Representatives readily 
undesstood by all here and by the country. No 
single party is able to organize the House. The 
Republicans présent a plurality, but not a major- 
ity; but the doctrines of that party are such that 
the members of other parties upon this floor can- 
not, consistently with their views of public duty, 
affiliate with them and aid them in electing a 
Speaker. 

Now, sir, are their doctrines sufficiently objec- 
tionable to warrant all other political parties here 
in resisting their efforts to organize the House? It 
is presumed, at least, that the members here think 
they are. The conviction exists upon the minds 
of many, and I participate in that conviction, that 
the doctrines ofthe Republican party—and I speak 
it with all respect to the individual members of 
that party—are revolutionary in their character, 
destructive of the foundations of the Republic, 
calculated to engender and to promote sectional 
hostilities, and, even by the general result of their 
actions, seemingly intended, not only to promote 
sectional hostilities, but to subvert the Constitu- 
tion itself. I need not call attention to the evi- 
dence of those things which have been so often 
referred to in this House. The fact that o*political 
party should exist, in a country like ours, which 
addresses itself purely to sectional interests and 
sectional motives; which invokes, by the appeals 
made in peculiar localities ofthe country where sla- 
very does not prevail, the worst passions, founded 
upon misrepresentation and aggression upon the 
rights of the southern portion of this Union;a party 
that is aided in its aggressions by denunciations 
against the South from the pulpit; appeals by the 
most reckless fanatics that have ever disgraced 
humanity; appeals repudiating and treating with 
scorn the Constitution of the United States, desig- 
nating it as a league with hell and a covenant with 
death Š 

Mr. BINGHAM. I desire to ask the gentle- 
man ifthere is a single political party in this coun- 
try that speaks of the Constitution as a league 
with hell and a covepant with death ? kd 

Mr. REAGAN. Ihave said that the party to 
which the gentleman belongsissustaincd, fostered, 
upheld, and its claims to public confidence at- 
tempted to be promoted by gentlemen who do 
declare that the Constitution is ageague with hell 
and a covenant with death. j 

Mr. BINGHAM. The gentleman cannot give 
the name of any man in the United States who 
speaks favorably of the Republican party, and 
who ever uttered such a sentiment. 

Mr. REAGAN. Perhaps I cannot say that 
those extreme fanatics to whom I have referred 
profess allegiance to the Republican party. I say 
this: that they engage ina general crusade against 
the institution of slavery which exists in this 
country, which crusade itis the purpose of that 
organization to carry into effective operation; and 
though they may not be recognized as in full mem- 
bership with the Republican party, they sustain 
the doctrines of that party as far asit will go in 
its crusade against the institution of slavery. The 
general ienor and tendency of their doctrines is to 
promote that party, and to foster, as T have said, 
asectional jealousy,a sectional prejudice, and sec- 
tional action, intended to operate against the con- 
stitutional rights of a portion of the people of this 
Union; and the gentleman will hardly ie able to 
escape from the association of those persons by 


saying they are recognized rather as extreme Abo- į 


litionists and fanatics than as members of the Re- 
publican party. I can give him a single evidence 
which shows that he would not be borne out in 
his effort so to cscape, by directing him to the 
Helper book—a book to which too much conse- 
quence, in reference to its own merits, has been 
given. That- book is indorsed, and its doctrines 
enunciated, by the men of whom I speak; fanatics, 
who repudiate the Constitution, who repudiate 
the sacred Scriptures wherever they think they 
give sanction to the institution of slavery. The 
evidence of the position of the gentleman’s party 


| Union. 


is, that sixty-odd members of the last Congress 
upon that side of the House—and perhaps the gen- 
tlernan from Ohio may himself be one of them— 
indorsed and recommended the circulation of a 
book as incendiary, as vile, as calumnious, as 
slanderous of the people of our portion of the 
Union, as anything that ever came from Garrison, 
or Wendell Phillips, or the vilest agitator in the 
They have recommended the circulation 
of that book as a political campaign document, 
intended—and in saying this I impgte no motives, 
but judge men by their actions—to keep up this 
sectional agitation and excitement. If, then, that 
party indorse such sentiments, they will not be 
able to escape under the suggestion thata portion 
of those who urge on this aggressive movement 
call themselves Republicans, while another por- 
tion of them glory in the title of Abolitionists, 
As I have mentioned that too much conse- 
quence has been given to the book to which I have 
referred, I will, though I had*not intended to do 
so, mention the point of view in which I think 
too much consequence has been given to it. The 
book itself has bten treated as being calculated to 
stir up insurrection, rebellion, servile and civil 
war. Now such a book, or any other book, 
which can be written by the ingenuity of man— 
and certainly there are men capable of writing 
books of more ability—cannot affect the social 
or political condition of the people of the south- 
ern States. The assumption that it can, is a sad 
mistake upon the part of our friends, and shows 
a misapprehension of the condition of public opin- 


| ion among the people of the southern States by 


those who suppose so. But character and conse- 
quence have been given to that book by the fact 
that it stands indorsed and recommended by 
sixty-odd gentlemen honored by seats upon this 
floor—gentlemen who must have been selected for 
their intelligence and their capacity to reflect, 
through legislation in Congress, the opinions of 
the community from which they ‘respectivel 
come. This is what gives that book its signif. 
cance, inasmuch as it constitutes evidence of the 
disposition of those who would circulate such a 
document, to violate the equality of thé States, to 
violate the rights of citizens, and to disregard the 
common obligations of patriotism and duty which 
rest upon every citizen of this happy land ofours. 
It is only so far as it tends to develop the settled 
purpose of that party to disregard the obligations 
of the Constitution, the rights of the States, the 
equality of the people, and the rights of the people, 
that it becomes a dangerous publication. It is 
not dangerous because of its power to produce 
insurrection and civil war in the South, 

I have regretted to hear our friends talk of this 
book, and of the Harper’s Ferry foray, as en- 
dangering the domestic peace of the people of the 
South; as promoting civil and servile war; as en- 
dangering life and property; as endangering the 
mothers, wives, daughters, old men, and children 
of the South. T trust our friends will not say that 
again; and I hope our political enemies will not 
suppose that there is anything in that. Rather let 
us consider itas another evidence of their determ- 
ination to affect the constitutional rights of the 
States of the Union; to affect the durability and 
perpetuity of the Union through this instrument- 
ality, or any other which can be brought to bear 
by this party, than as calculated to produce servile 
war in the South, and destruction to life, person, 
and property. I have endeavored somewhat to 
understand the social condition of the South, and 


; I have endeavored to understand the relation of 


masterand slave. The very foray, to which ref- 
erence has been made, of Brown upon the village 
of Harper’s Ferry, carries with it evidence which 
would find confirmation atthe South everywhere, 
that the relation of master and slave is such that 


| appeals like those in the Helper book ‘are vain. 


The negrocs love their masters in the main. They 
come as near all loving their masters as do men in 
other employments to loving their employers. 
And to-day, I venture the assertion, if such a 
thing be possible as a war between the Northand 
the South, andan appeal were made to the ne- 
groes to rise against their masters in the South, 
that four fifths of them would take up arms for 
their masters and in defense of their homes. 
And gentlemen who suppose they would not do - 
so, do not understand their condition and -the re- 
lations between them and their masters. I know it 
has been supposcd—I have seen itin newspapers, 
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Ihave heard it in conversation, and possibly it 
has been enunciated in debate here—that the in- 
stitution of slavery was one’ which disturbed the 
harmony between the slaveholders and the non- 
slaveholding people in the slave States, and might 
be an element of discord there. 

Now this supposition is based upon a total mis- 
understanding of the social condition of our coun- 
try and of the feelings, wishes, and interests of 
the people of the southern States. In the single 
district which J have the honor to represent I im- 
agine that thére are two non-slaveholders to one 
slaveholder, and perhaps a much greater propor- 
tion, and yct a proposition to the non-slaveholdcrs 
there to unite in a crusade against the masters of 
slaves would be received with indignation and 
scorn. Theysee there that the misrepresentations 
which mislead people where slavery does not ex- 
ist have no foundation in truth. They see there 
that masters, especially where slaves are owned 
in moderate numbers, occupy a sort of patriarchal 
relation to their slaves, who constitute a portion 
of the master’s family, are cared for in infancy, 
fed and clothed during the years when they are 
able to labor, and are freed from the care of pro- 
viding for themselves; when sick they reccive 
medical attendance, and when old they are cared 
for comfortably and treated kindly until they die. 
They have less care and less responsibility than 
any class of people on the face of the earth who 
are clothed with the protection of Jaws. This 
would be verified to every man who should see 
the condition. of the negroes there; and when gen- 
tlemen come to see the facts for themselves, and 
to understand them, and cease to rely upon preju- 
dice and the misrepresentations of the condition 
of things there, they will be able-to act more in- 
telligently and to speak more intelligently of the 
condition of the slaves of the South, and of the 
relative positions of the slaves and their masters, 
and the feelings between the slaveholders and the 
non-slavcholders. 

Why, I have heard it said that the South is gov- 
erned by a slave oligarchy. This argues a total 
misunderstanding of the condition of the South. 
Isay that you may go to any southern State, and 
instead of finding a slave oligarchy there, where 
all the offices are held by slaveholders,and where 
the social condition of a citizen is marked by his 

` being a slaveholder or a non-slaveholder, you will 
find precisely the reverse to be the case. I venture 
to assert thatin the State of Texas a majority of the 
office-holders are non-slaveholders; and I will say 
further, that if there are two candidates for an office 
—one a poor man and a non-slaveholdcr, and the 
othcraman of fortuncandaslaveholder—and there 
is no difference in their qualifications, if left to the 
slaveholders, they will vote for the man who'nceds 
the office as a means of living. Sir, I could pro- 
duce conclusive evidence of the falsity of the sup- 
position that there exists a prejudice between the 
rich and the poor, the slaveholdcrs and the non- 
slaveholders of the South. F venture the asser- 
tion, that, ifthe South were invaded by any power 
for the purpose of making war, as Helper and his 
indorsers recommend, between the slavesand their 
masters, or the slaveholders and the non-slave- 


holders, thenon-slaveholders would justasreadily | 


respond to the call to uphold and vindicate the 
sovereignty of the southern States and the rights 
of the people as the slaveholders themselves. 

I might go further, but it is not necessary, I 
conceive, as such arguments cannot reach people 
whose minds are vitiated by distorted, unnatural, 
unreasonable, and untruthful statemenis of the 
crucity of masters to their slaves. It is not to be 
denied that sometimes masters are found who 
are cruel to their slaves. There may be individ- 
ual acts of cruelty; but let me say to gentlemen, 
that in every southern State, so far as I know— 
and I suppose it is so in all of them—the lives and 
persons of slaves areas strictly protected by law 
asthe lives and persons of freemen. Under the 
penal code of Texas, if an assault is made upon 
the body ofa slave, the man who makes the as- 
sault, unless he be the master of the slave, and 
for the purpose of reasonable chastisement, is 
liable to indictment and punishment under the 
law. A man who killed a slave would be hung 
for murder, just as a man who killed a white man 


would, The master who should cruelly treat his | 


slave, or who should refuse to feed and clothe him 
ashe ought to be fed and clothed, would be in- 
dicted under the penal code of the State,and pun- 


told by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Gar- 
TRELL,] that the same law prevails in his State. He 
tells me that men have been indicted and convicted. 
there for the cruel treatment of their slaves. Ihave 
known them to be thus indicted and convicted in 
my own State. 
will tell gentlemen further, that where the ques- 
tion of the liberty of a negro is brought in ques- 
tion in the courts—and I have had opportunities 
of witnessing questions of that sort brought be- 
fore the courts in Texas—I have never known a 
casc—and [have known half a dozen cases~in 
which the liberty of a negro was brought in ques- 
tion where, if he was a free man, he has not been 
so declared by the courts, and the judgment of the 
court has been enforced and the liberty of the 
negro asserted by the law of the land. Such, I 
apprehend, is the case everywhere in the southern 
States. But to hear the appeals that are made by 
miserable fanatics, who desecrate the holy altars 
of God by pretending to minister there, one might 
be led to believe that no justice could be done to 
the negro in the South; that there was nothing but 
cruelty and injustice there, calculated to sear the 
heart, to harden the conscience, to stifle justice, and 
destroy every feeling of humanity in the South. 
Now, sir, this only shows io us who know the 
truth in reference to this question, that this whole 
crusade rests upon these fanatical appeals, and 
upon absolute and unconditional misrepresenta- 
tion. Why will not our friends who stake the 
existence of this Government, who stake the lib- 
ertigs of the people, who stake the success of the 
system of sclf-government over these three mil- 
Hon square miles of territory embracing the freest, 
the happiest, and the most prosperous people on 
earth; why do they, at the risk of hazarding all 
this, assert and reasscrt declarations like these, 
when they are assured to the contrary by men 
who are at Icast supposed to desire to speak the 
truth, and nothing but the truth? Why will not 
they tell their constituents; why will not they tell 
their deluded followers the truth? Why, instead 
of spending money for the purpose of getting up 
emigrantaid societies, for the purpose of procuring 
Sharpe’s rifles and pikes, for the purpose of as- 
sisting Brown forays; why, instead of appropri- 
ating money for these purposes, do not they raise 
money enough to.select a man of honor, truth, 
and veracity, in whom they can rely, and send 
him into the slave States of this Union, and obtain 
such information as shall satisfy themselves of the 
truth of the pretended facts upon which their fa- 
natical appeals arc made? This would open upa 
tighfhat would put a stop to agitation; 1t would 
take away their political capital. This would 
show the facts as they exist; this would open their 
eyes to the truth, and check them in their reckless 
career, when they have the means of knowing that 
the information on which their aggressions are at- 
tempted is erroneous. But, sir, these remarks are 
foreign to the purpose which I had when I rose. 
This is the proposinon which T intended to pre- 
sent, and to which I had intended to invoke the 
attention of members of the Flouse. It will be 
seen from the remarks Į have already made, that 
lam not alarmed, nor do I think the people of 
the South are alarmed, for fear of a servile war 
or insurrection, or from fear of the want of se- 
curity to the lives and persons of the people of 
the South. My alarm is ofa different character. 
I do feel alarm, and I think there are reasons why 
| that alarm should affect every patriot from Maine 
to California; and that alarm is for the mainte- 
nance of constitutional liberty. That alarm is for 
the success of this experiment of ours of free self- 
government; and that alarm results from the dan- 
ger which I see threatening the American people 
at this moment, by a wicked, unconstitutional, un- 
reasonable crusade against the Constitution itself, 
and against the rights of a portion of the people 
of this country, bound together by a common 
compact, united together for a common destiny, 
if common justice shall be awarded to all. I 
know it is asserted by gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House, and I doubt not many of them 
are sincere in the assertion, that they never intend 


States where it exists. 
tention, I want to ask them, respectfully, why 
this continual warfare; why so many newspapers 
| sustained, keeping up a continual remorseless 


to interfere with the institution of slavery in the | 
If that be not their in- 


ished for such conduct. That is in Texas. Ian? || sustained, desecrating the holy temple of God, 


denouncing the Bible and the Constitution ot the 
United States, in their reckless erusale against 
slavery; why so many: politicians sentito; Cono 
ress upon this single question of negro slavery 
in the States where it does not exist, where ther 
have nothing to do with it, and no exeust for their 
foray upon: the Constitution of the United States? 
Why is this? They tell us they desire:to.pre« 
vent the extension of slavery in the:Territories.: 
Well, sir; we of the South’ are in the habitof 
considering that the Territories.are the common: 
roperty of the people of all the States.of this 
nion. > EIT ‘ 

We are in the habit of considering the Federal 
Government as the trustee of these pedple for the 
administration of this vast trust estate: of. ours. 
| We are in the habit of considering that, as that 
trust estate belongs to the people of the country, 
those people should not be interfered with directly 
or indirectly in the common mutual enjoyment of 
that vast trust fund; and hence it is that we claim 
the privilege of going into these common territories, 
and settling down there by the side of the citizens 
of the other States, claiming a common protection 
with them in the common territories of the coun- 
try. In my own State, property is recognized in 
negro slaves: and we claim the privilege of taking 
that property into that common territory, and of 
enjoying it there while that territory remains sub- 
ject to the trust and administration ofthe Federal 
Government, and until the people of that territory 
come to form for themselves, by a sovereign act, 
a constitution and State government.” : 

It is admitted then—I know admitted upon the 
principle which recognizes the revolutionary right 
of destruction of property, and it must rest alone 
‘upon that right—that the people ofa Territory, 
i when they come to be admitted into the Union, 
| have the right to exclude slavery. It is a theory 
which, in itself, ought not to be encouraged. Ido 
not say thatthe people, under these circumstances, 
| have not that right; but I simply allude to the fact 
for the purpose of saying that the admission. that 
| it can be done, rests not upon any principle.of- 
law, not upon any principle of common justice, 
unless we take the principle that power makes 
law. when in a revolutionary state of! affairs; it 
must rest upon the principle of the right of the 
people in forming a government, or in any exer- 
| cise of sovereignty, to destroy property. And this 
| is an improper principle. I venture to say that 
suchaprinciple, asagainstany other property than 
slaves, would he resisted to the last extremity by 
| the very gentlemen who urge not only that the 
States may do it in their sovereign capacity, but 
| also that thé Territories in their territorial condi- 
tion have the right without. a single attribute of 
sovereignty in themselves. 

1 Mr. GOOCH. Do I understand the gentleman 
to say that the people of a Territory, when they 
adopt a State constitution, have no right to ex- 
elude slavery ? i : ‘ ae 
Mr. REAGAN. Iwill answer the gentleman. 
What I say is this that the right has been ad- 
mitted by all political partics in the country. I 
say that they have the right; but that it isa revo- . 
| lutionary right, and not a right resting upon law 
| or upon natural justice; and when a government 
comes to exercise its sovereignty, and undertakes 
| in its sovereign capacity to destroy that right, 
it departs from a great principle which ought to 
govern it always. It should protect the condi- 
tion of society when the government was formed, 
and should protect all the property of the people 
which form that government, destroying none 
of it. : 

Mr. GOOCH. Iask the gentleman notfor the 
opinion of parties, because I desire to understand 
him. I understood him to say that, in his judg- 
ment, it was the exercise of a power which ought 
not to be used; and I now wish him to state dis- 
tinctly whether he considers it in accordance with 
| the Constitution of the United States for the peo- 
ple of a Statc, when they adopt their constitution, 
| to exclude slavery, or whether he regards it as-a 
violation of the Constitution ? ne 

Mr. REAGAN. I will answer the gentlemar 
| that the Constitution of the United States does 
not undertake to control the States in regard to 
| their domestic institutions; and in that sense I 


t 
| would not assume, and do not assume, that the 
| Constitution of the United States has:anything to 


| warfare against slavery; why so many preachers i! do in forbidding States,-in their sovereign capa- 
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city, to abolish slavery. I only: mean to say 
this: that while they may exercise that right under 
the Constitution of the United States, without 
derogation to any of its provisions, they have to 
do it upon a revolutionary principle, a principle 
whi¢h looks to the destruction of property; and 
that this is against that spirit of common justice 
and common right.which ought to animate the 
action of every people in the formation. and con- 
duct of their’ Government, that of preserving the 
rights and property of all the people within their 
limits. 
Mr. GOOCH. The gentleman will permit me. 
Lunderstand him to say that the excrcise of that 
right is in violation of the common principles of 
justice. Am I right? 
Mr. REAGAN. Yes, sir. 
Mr. GOOCH. If that be so, then, if I under- 
stand:the gentleman, it is also in violation of the 
common. principles of justice to exclude slavery 
from any State in the Union where it now 
exists ? ; 
Mr. REAGAN. I think that it is not only in 
violation of the common principles of justice, but 
if done by Federal authority a violation of the 
Constitution of the United States, 
Mr. GOOCH. Iam answered. 
Mr. REAGAN. I was going to state, when 
interrupted by the gentleman, that the Territories 
were the common property of the people of the 
country——the people of the whole country; and 
that, while the people of the whole country ought 
to have the privilege to go there and enjoy that 
property which was secured to them under the 
constitutions of the several States, and the Con- 
stitution of the Union, there is no necessity for 
making that question now. When I say that to 
the Republicans, I address it at the same time to 
ae upon my own side of the House. 
“here is no necessity of making an issue whether 
slavery shall go into the Territories ornot. Why, 
sir, that question is now settled in reference to 
the ‘Territories of this country. In Washington, 
in Nebraska, in Kansas, it has been determined 
that there shall be no slavery. We of the South 
have no objection to that. Of course, we object 
to territorial legislation for the exclusion ofslavery. 
But it is excluded in the ‘Perritories t have named 

. by the sentiment of the people, il not by the laws 
of interest and of climate. Against that we shall 
make no war. 

In New Mexico, laws have been passed for the 
protection of slavery, and Congress wili not at- 
tempt to repeal those laws. The people of that 
‘Territory are satisfied with what has been done. 
We of the South ought to be content, since slavery 
is protected there. Slavery to-day exists in Utah. 
'There is no complaint, sir, thatit is insecure there, 

- That being so in reference to New Mexico and 
Utah, and the question being setJed in reference 
to the other Territories, why is it, at a time when 
agitation in the States and in Congress cannot 
change the condition of things, that, upon a mere 
theoretical point, the country is to be excited from 
one end to the other? Why cannot we let that 
pass by, and go to something practical and bene- 

. ficial—something, sir, which can serve the coun- 
try? Why can we not, for a little while, at least, 
give repose from this perpetual, this eternal agi- 
tation on the subject of slavery? If some man, 
in future ages, comes to read the history of the 
days in which we live, if he looks at the procecd- 
ings which take place in Congress, he would be 
induced to think that there was a vast interest in 
this country in negroes, and but small interest in 
white people. It would seem that we have for- 
gotten the vast agricultural interests that are at 
stake; that we have forgotten the vast commercial 
interests of our pcople; that we have forgotten the 
great questions of this Government—an adherence 
to the Constitution, fidclity to its compromises, 
and that fraternal good will which subsisted be- 
tween our fathers. Why, then, shall not ques- 
tions of agitation he dropped? Isay that to the 
Republicans, and to several gentlemen upon our 
own side. Why shall this agitation be kept up 
between Republicans and other parties? and why 
shall this be a disturbing clement upon our side 
of the House, which prevents us from united ac- 
tion in an effort to defeat that Republican party, 
which we regard as endangering the Constitution 
and the Union? 

Mr. Clerk, I have referred to the fact that they 
have disclaimed any intention to interfere with 


ear 


Texas has repeated the statement, that seven or 


i tees. 


slavery in the States; and I have referred to. the 
evidence which we have as to their purpose. 
have referred to their assertion that the Federal 
Government ought to prohibit slavery in the Ter- 
ritories. I have tried to show that there was no 
necessity for such action now. But I have not 
given all the evidence of the tendency of that party. 
If we look to the free States of this country, we 
see what we regard, what the country regards, 
outside of those engaged in the particular meas- 
urés proposed, and what history will regard, asa 
settled purpose to violate the Constitution of the 
United States. It is conceded that the Constitu- 
tion has conferred upon Congress the authority 
to enact the fugitive slave law. Congress, in pur- 
suancc of that authority, has enacted such a law. 
And, sir, I think that it was.a wise foresight of 
the framers of the Federal Constitution to require 
members of the State Legislatures to take a sol- 
emn oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States and the constitutionsof the several States. 
Every legislator of a State in this Union, when he 
enters upon the discharge of his dutics, has not 
only to take amoath to support the constitution of 
his State, but also an oath to support the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The Constitution of 
the United States confers, as J have already said, 
power upon Congress to enact a fugitive slave law, 
and Congress, in pursuance of that authority, has 
passed such a law. A number of the States—I 
am told some seven or eight of them—have passed 
laws intended to impede, or utterly to defeat, the 
enfercement of that fugitive slave law. 

Now, sir, I say it in a political sense, wit) no 
disposition to be personally offensive to any man, 
that I cannot sce how a man can take an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States and 
then turn round and vote to violate that Consti- 
tution. It seems to me to be official perjury. I 
do not know what other designation to give it. 
I do not suppose it is from a mere love of crime 
that this thing is done; but Iam persuaded that 
men can only be urged to the commission of such 
an act by the relentless force of an unreasoning 
fanaticism. Certainly, take individuals to them- 
selves, outside of political excitement, address 
them as men, ask them if this is right, and they 
will tell you in reply that they respect the Con- 
stitution of the United States; that they will not 
violate it. Perhaps, sir, they think that they will 
not, but we know that, in their political capacity, 
in the State Legislatures, they do violate that 
Constitution which they have sworn to support. 
This is another of the cvidences of the Eeer 
of the Republican party. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman from Sbuth 
Carolina [Mr. Borce] yesterday, in the course of 
his able argument, slated, and the gentleman from 


cight northern States had passed laws contraven- 
ing the statute requiring the rendition of fugitive 
slaves. We deny the premises, with due defer- 
ence to the honorable gentlemen; we do not admit 
that any of the northern States have passed laws 
for the purpose of defeating the constitutional pro- 
vision in reference to fugitive slaves. There have 
been laws passed in the northern States—not in 
the State {have the honor in part to represent— 
to prevent the violation of that law which requires 
the rendition of fugitive slaves from the southern 
States. That l understand to be the intent of the 
laws passed in the free States. It is to secure to 
all their citizens their right to personal liberty. 
They cherish with sincerity the. great rights of 
our Saxon aneestors—the writ of habeas corpus 
and trial by jury. We hold these remedies as pre- 
cious and dear to us, because they secure our rights 
and the rights of all classes, even the poor and 
downtrodden blacks. We would give them the 
right of the writ of habeas corpus, because it is one 
of the rights we and our ancestors have claimed 
for many gencrations. 

The writ of habeas corpus, then, has been ex- 
tended to that class for the purpose of preventing 
a violation and abuse of that clause of the Consti- 
tution which requires us to deliver up the fugitive 
slaves who may come among us. I therefore 
deny the point taken by the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Borce] on a former occasion, and 
now repeated by the gentleman from Texas. We 
are doing no violence to the Constitution itself by 
passing laws in the free States to prevent an abuse 
of Jaws designed to sustain constitutional guaran- 


Mr. REAGAN. Iam perfectly persuaded that 
the gentleman himself wil act upon the idea he 
suggests, of good faith to the Constitution, and 
will rely upon some technical or real objection to 
the execution of thelaw. He could justify, upon 
similar grounds, any effort of the Legislatures of 
the free States to impede or interrupt the effect and 
operation of the fugitive slave law. It is not, I 
apprehend, common that the habeas corpus act 

rought to bear even for freemen who are fugi- 
tives from justice, and if the gentleman’s theory 
be right, if the writ of habeas corps must be em- 
ployed in the free States to prevent the return of 
fugitives from labor, it virtually, in the state of 
public opinion which now exists and has existed 
for some ume past, amounts to a total denial of the 
master’s right, by involving him in such expense 
and such personal danger as would deter any 
master from enforcing his rights for the recapture 
of his slaves. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope the gentleman will not 
misunderstand me. I would not encourage the 
use of the writ of habeas corpus for the prevention 
of the rendition of fugitives. On the contrary, I 
deny that the writ is used for that purpose, and I 
suppose that where any free State has authorized 
the use of that writ, it has been so used to prevent 
a misuse of the fugitive slave Jaw and a violation 
of it. AndI tell the gentleman that I believe now 
that the law is as often violated by persons who 
pretend to hold blacks in service, aA who go into 
the free States for the purpose of misusing or 
abusing the fugitive slave law, as it is by persons 
in the northern States in attempting to effect the 
escape of slaves. 

Mr. REAGAN. That response rests upon the 
assumption: that the law will not be enforced in 
the slave States in favor of blacks. I have stated 
alrcady how that question has been disposed of 
in the State whieh t have the honor to represent; 
and I take it for granted that the assumption does 
greatand flagrant injustice to the slave States gen- 
erally. I believe sincerely, that a negro in aslave 
State, entitled to his liberty, would be as absolute- 
ly successful in vindicating his right, as he would 
in a free State. No man in a slave State would 
dare attempt to take a free negro and hold him as 
aslave. In many of them, possibly in all, itis 
made an indictable offense to attempt to hold a 
free negro as a slave. But whether that is so or ` 
not in all the slave States, I believe the courts of 
justice will as certainly vindicate the freedom of 
a negro in a slave State as in any free State. 

Mr. COBB. I would just here state a case which 
came under my own observation. There were 
some vile citizens in my district who stole two 
free black children. They came to my town, and 
were suspected of having come into the possession 
of the children wrongfully. They took the negro 
children into Tennessee and sold them. Some cit- 
izens of my own town and district pursued them, 
and fortunately overtook them just as they had 
sold the children and were executing a bill of sale. 
They took the children and their pretended own- 
ers back to Alabama. The laws were enforced 
against those men, and they are now in the State 
penitentiary of Alabama, suffering the penalty of 
their offense.” That is the way we deal with every 
man who attempts to take advantage of freedom, 
as you term it, in my State; and I assure you, 
that if any individual should go from my State 
into another State, for the purpose of seizing free 
negroes and bringing them into Alabama, we 
would, if we could put our hands upon him, send 
him likewise to the penitentiary. 

Mr.CURTIS. The instance to which the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has alluded, proves the . 
necessity of the caution which is adopted at the 
North. ` If such a thing could occur in Alabama, 
how much more likely to occur in the border 
States. 

The gentleman from Texas is mistaken if he 
supposes the North do not appreciate all the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of slavery. I tell the 
gentleman we do understand more about it than 
he supposes; and I deny that war is made upon 
slavery in the States where it now exists, espe- 
cially by the Republican party. We have our 
views upon the matter; but I throw back upon the 
Democratic party the charge of a disposition to 
agitate this question for their own political ends. 

The gentleman from Texasasks how many gen- 
tlemen upon this side owe their seats here to this 
issue of slavery? I return the question to him, 
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and ask how many upon that side of the House 
owe their positions to this slavery issue? 

Mr, REAGAN. I will respond, for one, that 
I do not. ` 

Mr. CURTIS. Idid not suppose the gentle- 
man himself did; I know he does not. 

Mr. REAGAN. Ido not undertake to answer 
for allgentlemen with whom Ihave the honor toact. 
I wish to say for myself, however, that in the two 
canvasses of the district I represent, I expressly 
made it a point to declare in my speeches my 
unconditional scorn of sectional agitation in every 
partofthe Union. Lalways made ita point to say 
that I would never advocate a principle in my con- 
gressional district, which I would not feel it my 
duty to advocate in every State and every town- 
ship and every district in the United States, as a 
Democrat. Imade it a point to rebuke sectional- 
ism at home. When at home, I fought the bat- 
tles with. the enemies of the Union there. When 
Iam here, I try to fight the battles for the Con- 
stitution with the enemies of the Constitution and 
Union here. . I have neveradvocated a doctrine in 
my district which a Democrat would not indorse 
inevery free State ofthe Union. I cannot answer 
for others. Iwould to God as much could be said 
for one tenth of those on the other side—that they 
advocate at home doctrines which they can advo- 
cate everywhere, and which would receive the in- 
dorsement ofevery gentleman on that side inevery 
part of the Union. " 

Mr. CURTIS. There is one 
wish to call attention. 

Mr. REAGAN. F cannot yield just now, as 
I do not want to be thrown off the line of my ar- 
gument. The gentleman still urges thatit is not 
the purpose of the free States to violate that por- 
tion of the Constitution which authorizes the en- 
actment of a fugitive slave law; but he insists on 
a provision for the right of writ of habeas corpus; 
and in insisting upon that right, he insists on a 


point to which I 


doctrine which, in the existing condition of pub-. 


lic opinion in the free States, denies the right of 
the master, and goes on the-assumption that, if 
the people of the free States will not vindicate the 
rights of negroes who arc frec, they cannot expect 
vindication in the slave States. Ihave answered 
to that, that the courts in the slaveholding States 
are open for similar purposes, and, in my opinion, 
the laavs in those States would be enforced, with 
as much justice and with as rigorous respect for 
their rights, in the slave Statesas in the free States. 
I can answer, from my persgnal observation, that 
in a number of cases that I have witnessed, the 
laws have been strictly enforced and whenever a 
negro has been entitled to his freedom, I have 
never known a solitary instance in which it has 
not been vindicated. But I do not care to con- 
tinue that line of argument. 

Mr. CURTIS. One word right there. 

Mr. REAGAN. One moment, if you please. 
I wish to make a remark in this connection, lest 
I might omit to make it hereafter. {I have learned 
habitually to rospect the opinions of the gentleman 
from Iowa, recognizing in him a man of enlight- 


ened mind, who I do not think would go further | 


to violate the rights of the people of the South 
than his conscientious convictions compelled him 
to go; but he ought to look at this question in the 


light of existing facts. Now, in the State of Mas- | 


sachusetts they have passed a personal liberty 
bill. Let me call the attention of the gentleman 
from Iowa to the fact that, under that law, an 
attorney who would appear in court to prosecute 
the claim of a master to his slave is liable to be 
put in the penitentiary. Is that to enforce the 
habeas corpus act? No, sir; that law which im- 
poses liabilities upon those who aid in the recap- 
ture of fugitive slaves and others, to which I have 
not time to allude now, is based uponan entirely 
different hypothesis than that which the gentle- 
man suggests, and is for an utterly different pur- 
pose from that which he has indicated as the real 
object of the action of the free States. Their real 
object and purpose is to prevent the return of 
fugitive slaves to their masters. 

ut even if these acts of the Legislatures of free 
States did not show this fact upon their faces, 
there is other evidence,of the existence of a feeling 
there inimical to the rendition of fugitive slaves, 
and to war directly with the provision of the Con- 
stitution which warrants their return; and it is to 
this spirit of the people, this defiance of the Con- 
stitution, this disregard of the rights of the peo- 


| the rights of the free negroes against such injus- 


ple of the slaveholding States, that J refer, as an 
evidence of the reckless fanaticism which would 
break down and destroy this great political fabric 
of ours. I have ngt anticipated and do not feel 
dispased to go into a particular investigation of 
the several acts of the several Legislatures. I 
wish, however, to state one fact to the gentleman. 
Here are the States of Ohio and Kentucky, sep- 
arated only by the Ohio river. The Ohio Legis- 
lature had. its legislation for the purpose of im- 
peding the operation of the law for the rendition of 
fugitive slaves. I understand that the last Legis- 
lature of that State, under the control of the Dem- 
ocrats—who, looking to the fact that they had a 
common country, a common destiny, and a com- 
mon Constitution, were disposed to respect the 
common rights of the people and vindicate them— 
secured the repeal of that legislation. I know, 
sir, that the newly-elected Governor of that State, 
who is a Republican, recommends a revival of 
those very acts. I see, at the same time, that the 
Governor of Kentucky, in a late message of his, 
has declared—and I presume he declared the truth 
~in a leading State paper of his administration, 
that $100,000 worth of negroes are enticed away 
and stolen from their Kentucky owners annually. 

The gentleman from Iowa speaks of the fact 
that sometimes efforts are made to perpetrate 
frauds on free negroes by goinginto the free States, 
and, under the pretense of acting under the fugi- 
tive slave law, arresting free negroes there. I have 
never known of such a case, but I will not dispute 
that he may know of suchacase. Butif he gives 
that as an instance of individual fraud and wrong, 
let me tell him that he will find no law in the 
slave States that sanctions that fraud and wrong; 
but he will find Jaws to protect the liberty of that 
negro, and punish the man who perpetrates a fraud 
upon him. Well, now, there are $100,000 worth | 
of negroes stolen annually from Kentucky, as the 
Governor of that State asserts. Are there any 
laws in Ohio for the punishment of the men who 
thus plunder their neighbors of their rightful prop- 
erty from their own homes? 

Mr. CURTIS. The fugitive slave law itself 
has the strongest penal provisions in it that could 
possibly be made. I can, therefore, see no earthly 
necessity in the State of Iowa for any provisions 
stronger than those in the fugitive slave law. 

Mr; CRAIG, of Missouri. Allow me to saya 
word. 

Mr. CURTIS. Permit me to go on for a mo- 
ment. The gentleman says that they have statutes | 
in the southern States which will secure to free } 
negppes a fair trial. I ask the gentleman if mere 
colof there or elsewhere, under the Dred Scott de- } 
cision, be not prima facie evidence of his being a 
slave; and, therefore, if the onus of proof is not 
thrown upon him at once to show that he is a free 
man? Now, if a free man is taken from the State 
of Ohio, or from Iowa, he must prove his freedom 
at some remote point, where he has no friends, no 
counsel, and no opportunity of doing it, except 
that which the generosity of the neighborhood 
may afford. I do not pretend to say that the 
southern people would be disposed to deprive him 
of it. I do believe that the southern people, as 
those of the North, abhor this kidnapping of free 
men; but if there is a necessity for such a law in | 
the southern States, how much more reasonable 
that the northern States should try to vindicate | 


tice and violence. I tell the gentleman that tnere | 
are no Jaws of the kind he speaks of in Iowa, but | 
the fugitive slave law itself vindicates all the rights , 
of southern men, and I fear is sometimes abused į 
by some who violate its provisions to the preju- | 
dice of free blacks. | 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. I hope the gentle- | 
man from Iowa will now let me ask him a ques- | 
tion. I enjoyed the acquaintance of the gentle- į 
man from Iowa for twenty-five years, and, like the | 
gentleman from Texas, Í have confidence both fn į 
his head and in his heart. We are now near 
neighbors, our districts lying broadside, although 
a State line separates us. I desire to ask the gen- 
tleman, after all the good doctrine he has taught 
in his district, if he does not know that General 
Forbes and John Brown convened and trained 
their army in his district two years.ago? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Clerk—— 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. Wait a moment; 1 


Brown’s forays into Missouri, in which he mut . 
dered a slave owner in order to catry off. elevert 
or twelve of his slaves, he: traveled through the 
entire length of the gentleman’s: district—more 
than a hundred miles? Task the gentleman:far- 
ther, if there were any constituents of his who‘at- 
tempted to return those negroes, or to return’ the 
felon who had murdered their master,‘or if there 
was any law of his State for that purpose? ©: 

‘Mr. CURTIS. ‘Mr. Clerk, Iwill say that-we 
have in lowa, as. they have, I believe, in all the 
free States, what they call an «‘ underground:rail~ 
road,” and this man John Brown, ag understand 
from the testimony taken, had a rendezvous ata 
place called Tabor, in my State. i mes 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. Yes, sir, Taboris 
within five miles of my district. Pee? 

Mr. CURTIS. I recollect it was stated in the 
testimony or statements of some of the Harper’s 
Ferry convicts, that Tabor was one of the Pomts 
where he had a depot of arms; but the gentleman 
is mistaken in charging that Brown drilled his 
men there; they were trained, as I recollect the 
statement, in the northern portion of his native 
State of Ohio. i F 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. By the way, the 
northern portion of Ohio is not my native State; 
but I will ask the gentleman if it does not appear 
—not from the testimony taken in 1856, but from 
the letter of Mr. Forbes lately published—that he 
was transported from Boston to Tabor, in the 
district of my friend from Iowa, to drill the guer- 
illa parties he was to meet there? ' 

Mr. CURTIS. Isay that there was no such 
drilling done there, although I believe: Forbes 
speaks of that as a proposed military rendezvous. 
I think there were some forces from the North 
passing through my district for the purpose ot 
uniting in a foray to be made in or from Kansas 
in 1856. But, sir,as this question has been brought 
before the House, I wish to bring the matter right 
home to the gentleman. Lask the gentleman from 
Missouri if he did not himself command a com- 
pany of Missourians which went over into Kan- 
sas to drive out John Brown and other free-State 
men? Pf 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. I emphatically 
state that I never commanded any company of 
Missourians for the purpose of going over into 
Kansas. I desire to say further to the gentleman 
that I never either fought or voted in Kansas, and 
that I have, as the gentleman knows—and it was 
notat his own promptings that he asked the ques- 
tion—throughoutmy district protested againstany 
infraction of law in Kansas or putof it. But, sir, 
betore I take my seat I will ask the gentleman 
from Iowa if he does not know that nine negroes 
were stolen from citizens at one time, near Tabor, 
in his district? ; 

And I will also state one thing more, that, as 
prosecuting attorney in the circuit in which I live 
in the State of Missouri, I have prosecuted men 
for cruelty to their slaves; and I desire to state, 
for the benefit of the gentleman from Indiana, 
[Mr. Wixson,] who prompted the gentleman 
from Iowa to ask the question which he has just 
propounded. 

Mr. WILSON. [beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
I have made no such suggestion at all. - 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. Idesire to say, that 
outof the five persons prosecuted by me for cruelty 
to their slaves, three hailed from the State of In- 
diana. one 

Mr. CURTIS. Iam glad to see ‘that the gen- 
tleman preserves all his good qualities and good 
intentions towards ‘the South and towards the 
North; but I will suggest that he represents a por- 
tion of Missouri from which a great many forays 
were made into Kansas during the struggle for 
freedom in that unfortunate Territory. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I wish to ask the gentleman 
from Missouri, just here, whether those Indian- 
ians he speaks of were Democrats or Republi- 
cans? [Laughter] 

Mr. CURTIS. I will say here, in regard to 
those nine slaves, to which the gentleman refers 
as having been taken from Missouri—and Fam 
glad that he has referred to them—that T did un- 
derstand, in Iowa and elsewhere, that John Brown 
went from Kansas and made a foray into the State 
of Missouri; and that, in violation-of the law of 
that State, he did bring away ten or eleven slaves. 


have one more.question. I desire to ask the gen- |; And, Mr. Clerk, it was, in my judgment, amore 
tleman if he does not know that after one of John i| flagrant violation of law, ard. more important in 
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its character‘and results than. the foray which he 
made into Virginia. But, sir, if you will trace 
the history of this man John Brown, you will 
fnd- that all his forays and all his eventful career 
began immediately after the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise, when he went.mto Kansas for the 
purpose of carrying outthe ambiguous generalitics 
of the Kansas-Nebraska law. He was present 
at the battles of Ossawatomis, of Black Jack, and 
elsewhere. . It was there that he learned the use 
of arms and their effects in carrying out such ap- 
peals to human strife. If you follow his steps 
from that period until he madc his foray into Vir- 
ginia, you willfind that ht was constantly engaged 
in military operations, induced by the fanaticism, 
fame, and love of strife which he acquired in the 
civil wars of Kansas. It is, therefore, the Dem- 
ocratic’ party that should be held responsible for 
opening the door and initiating these forays and 
raids which have produced such unfortunate con- 
sequences. 
r. NOELL. 

Mr, REAGAN. 
remarks. 

Mr. NOELL. I merely desired to ask the gen- 
tleman in relation to the habéas corpus acts. 

Mr. REAGAN. I will allow the gentleman to 
ask his-question dircetly. I will state that, when 
Lrose, it was. not my purpose or expectation to 
get up these criminations and recriminations be- 
tween, gentlemen of the different sections. My 
only purpose, in alluding to the action of the peo- 
ple of the free. States in stealing negroes, was for 
the purpose of vindicating the correctness of my 
assertion that the efforts of the free States, in their 
personal liberty bills, their habeas corpus acts, and 
other descriptions of legislation, were Intended and 
operdted as a violation of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and showed their infidelity to our common 
Constitution and common country. £ did nat 
expect to enter into a statement of any circum- 
stances calculated to aggravate the feelings of gen- 
domen here by reference to individual wrong and 
aggression. 

“Mr. WILSON. 1 will say that the gentleman 
from Missouri was entirely mistaken in any sup- 
position that the question propounded by the gen- 
toman from lowa [Mr. Cents bywas at my in- 
stance. The only suggestion which I made to the 
gentleman was simply the question whether the 
first of these lawless invasions, of which we have 
heard so much lately in this House, did not com- 
menee within the district of the gentleman from 
Missouri, or at least within the State of Mis- 
sont ? 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri, If the gentleman 
will allow me, E will answer with great pleasure, 

Mr. WILSON. One word more. Lknew noth- 
ingu regard to these Indianians of which the gen- 
tloman speaks. J -believe the people of Indiana 
area Constitution-loving, law-abiding people, so 
long as they remain within (be Hits of the State, 
Tow far they are corrupied by the evil conmiu- 
nications of those with whom they associate in 
the gentleman’s district, I cannot tell. Suflicient 
for that. {will say to the gentleman that, so far 
as Tam aware, there has not been a single viola- 
uon of the fugitive-slave law, or resistance to the 
fugitive slave law, within the limits of my State, 
tomy knowledge. I may be mistaken, but that 
ix my recollection, . 

Mr. NIBLACK. One case did oceur six or | 
seven years ago, in the northern partof the State 
of Indiana, in whicha Mr. Crocker and other men 
were Involved; but [have to say, for the credit of 
my State, that those men were prosecuted, and 
that judgment was rendered againsi those who 
violated the law. That is the only instance. 

Mr. WILSON. The violations, if there arc 
any, are sorarve that they had entirely escaped my 
ollection; and those that have occurred are 
3 ely worth consideration. 

Mr. COLFAX. Lreside in the town in which 
the ease occurred which has been referred to, and 
L would like to give my testimony. 

Mr. WILSON. One word more. ‘There is, 
so far as Indiana and her people are concerned, 
ene thing I desire to state in this connection. 1 
know not how much they have violated the law 
of othcr States while residents of those States. I 
know not what their conduct has been elsewhere; | 
I only know of their conduct in my immediate | 
vicinity, within my district: and Tam only an- 


I desire to ask one question. 
I prefer to proceed with my 


swerable, if answerable at all, for their conduct |: 


| on’s Huc, and some fifteen years since then south 


i Missouri, he will find as many white men in his 
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| not present at the time; b 


within that district. And, sir, I am gratified to 
say that under all circumstances, and at all times, 
they have to the full extent obeyed the laws of 
the country. But, Mr. Clerk, l do know this to 
be a fact, that from my ow county, within al- 
most a stone’s throw of my own house, I did 
know a citizen.of that county to leave the State of 
Indiana and go to Kansas, a quiet, inoffensive, 
harmless, law-abiding man; and, as I have been 
informed, that, for the simple desire and expres- 
sion upon his part, without interfering in the 
least, in any respect whatever, with the rights of 
other. people—for the simple declaration that he 
desired Kansas to be a free State—he was willfully 
and cruelly murdered. That man’s name was 
Allen Stillwell. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. I know nothing 
about the fact just stated by the gentleman from 
Indiana, in reference to the murder of one of 
his constituents; but I have no doubt that if he 
will compare dates he will find that that murder 
took place after John Brown had, in cold blood, 
taken out of their houses and murdered four or 
five peaceable inhabitants of the Territory of Kan- 
sas, and: after murdering them had mutilated their 
bodies within a hundred rods of their residences. 

Mr. WILSON. Ican only state this, that at 
no time or at no place in the Territory of Kansas 
was he connected, directly or indirectly, with 
John Brown. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. That may be so. 

Mr. Clerk, I desire to say that I have the high- 
cst opinion of the people of Indiana, and that 
it affords me pleasure to say here, l regard that 
State as the soundest and most national northern 
State in this Union. 

Mr. COLFAX. Let me say a word. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. Wait a moment, 
I have alluded to the fact, sir, that I was obliged 
to prosecute three Indianians for cruclty to their 
servants. I did not mean to say by that, that the 
Indiana people wereacruel people. Lonly wanted 
to convince gentlemen who never have gone, and 
never will go, to look at the thing as it exists, 
that Indianians made better border ruffians than 
we did. (Laughter.] : 

Sir, while I say that I was obliged, before one 
of the most rigid judges now in this Union, for 
he gives the act in special cha o every grand 
jury, to prosecute five persons for cruelty to slaves, 
I want to add to that remark just here, that cru- 
cliy to slaves is a very uncommon occurrence, 
Here were only five cases in five years. Iwill 
say farther to the gentleman, with the high opin- 
ion F have given of his State—having lived agood 
portion of my manhood north of Mason and®ix- 


of that line, I know the masses better, I appre- 
hend, than the gentleman—tI will venture the as- 
sertion that if the goutloman will get the statistics 
of his county in Indiana and of my county in 


county who are erucl to their white servants as 
he will find slavcholders in my county who have 
been crucl to their slaves. Why, sir, the man is 
further down in society in my district, as much 
detested, as much driven out from among gen- 
tlemen in good socicty, who will not protect his 
slaves, who is crucl to them, as any man in In- 
diana or anywhere else who may be guilty of the 
most flagrant and degrading conduct, 

Mr. WILSON. [certainly hope so. | 

Mr. COLFAX. Iwish to make a remark in 
eference to the case which has been stated by my | 
colleague. He alluded to a case which occurred 


at South Bend, and TJ will give my testimony. Tij 


vas conversing at the Gime of his allusion with 
an honorable member in the lobby, and did not 
hear the diseussion. I reside at the town of South | 
Bend, where this alleged reseuc took place. Twas 
wt, sir, I know the his- 
tory of the case, and I will give it. 

*Mr. REAGAN. { cannot yield any further. 
Ido not know what the*case is that is referred 
to; but E do know that it is foreign to the object 
T have in view. i 
Mr. COLFAX. Iwill be brief. Mr. Clerk, a 
arty ef persons from the South, with thcir friends, 
went to an adjoining county in the State of Michi- 
gan, and at midnight, without a certificate, or war- 
rant, or any other legal authority, took and tied 
a party of black persons who they claimed were 
their ves. They came out of the State of Mich- 
igan inte the State of Indiana, and were passing ' 
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through it, but still-without.any legal warrant or 
certificate. They passed through the town ot 
South Bend, going south. The people of that town 
supposed that they had not acted in conformity 
with the law, and they rallied and brought them 
back before a judge of unimpeachable integrity 
and character. That judge, sitting in the court- 
house of the town, decided that, the claimants 
having no writ to hold them, these persons were 
notlegally in their custody orkeeping. Anattempt 
was then made to arrest them legally, and in the 
excitement which would naturally ensue in a com- 
munity not so friendly to the institution of slavery 
as to concede that persons could be carried off 
without certificate or warrant or anything else, 
from one State to another upon the mere volition 
of any party choosing to take them—in the melee 
and excitement which ensued the negroes escaped. 
The parties charged with aiding in their escape 
were brought before the United States court, and 
by the severe ruling of that court damages were 
obiained against them under the fugitive slave 
law for the assessed value of the slaves; when 
they were only attempting, honestly, to have these 
persons act in accordance to what they believed to 

e the commonest principles of justice and the 
law of the land. They have been suffering from 
executions upon their property ever since. I feel, 
sir, that at the bar of God they would not be hela 
guilty for what they have done. They brought 
those persons back, noty a forcible act to turn 
them loose, but to take them before a judge sitting 
there to decide the question whether they were or 
not legally held; and it being decided that they 
were not, a scene of confusion ensued, aggravated 
by the extraordinary manner in which they had 
been carried off from Michigan without writ or 
warrant, and they escaped. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri., Were they not eon- 
victed under the law? ‘ 

Mr.COLFAX. Judgment was rendered against. 
them for the value of the negroes, under the rul- 
ings of the United States court. 

Mr. NIBLACK,, My only object in referring 
to the case was to correct the statement made by 
my colleague; In the State of Indiana there is, and 
always has been, a disposition promptly to punish 


| any who shall attempt to violate any of the laws 


of the land 

Mr.CURTIS. I was asked ifanybody in Iowa 
had attempted to prosecute John Brown. I do 
understand that he passed through the State of 
Iowa with slaves which he took from the State of 
Missouri; but he dfa so clandestinely. THe did 
not show the slaves, but kept them covered up in 
wagons. He went to Tabor, the place ofall others, 
in my district, where the people would be most 
likely to sympathize with the slaves, and where 
they are most extreme in regard to this question 
of slavery; but they uniformly disapproved and 
denounced the conduct of John Brown, when he 
made that foray into Virginia. 

Mr. REAGAN. To return from this desultory 
debate, 1 desire to inquire whether all the ele- 
ments which have been acting against the Repub- 
lican party were justified in continuing their 
resistance to that party, and to the organization of 
this House, with the ultimate purpose of inquir- 
ing if there were no means by eich this com- 
mon purpose could be put into execution. We 
have been drawn into a colloquy which relates to 
individual transactions, and especially in refer- 
ence to misdoings by citizens, of the two sections 
of the Union; but [shall not refer to them exten- 
sively. I have no idea of going into particulars, 
bat only of referring to those great, general, lead- 
ing facts which impress the public mind as to the 
condition of political sentiments among the Re- 
publicans in the free States. It has been urged 
by the gentleman from Towa, in excuse for im- 
peding the execution of the fugitive slave law, 
that the free States have done it only in vindica- 
tion of the writ of habeas corpus. I propose to state 
some facts to show that some other motives must 
have actuated them than a mere desire to vindi- 
cate the writ of habeas corpus. The gentleman 
from Ohio has spoken fairly for himself, as I 
stated before, but therc is an incident which seems 
to have escaped his attention. To that I wish to 
call his attention. I learn that lately the supreme 
court of Iowa liberated a slave who was pursued 
by his owner, from a man who*properly attempted 
to capture him, An appeal was taken to the 
Federal Court, and the Federal Court reversed the 
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judgment and sent its mandate back to the su- 
preme court of lowa, and that court refused to 
execute the mandate of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, 

Mr. CURTIS. That was in Wisconsin. 

Mr. REAGAN. I beg the gentleman’s par- 
don. I stand corrected. This is cumulative upon 
the evidence I before presented, and is a startling 
disclosure as to the tendency of this party to rev- 
olution, and to an utter disregard of constitutional 
rights and constitutional liberty. 

Mr. LARRABEE. Will the gentleman-allow 
me to interrupt him one moment? 

Mr. REAGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. LARRABEE. I presume my colleagues 
upon the other side of the House did not hear 
what the gentleman said in reference tothe action 
of the supreme court of Wisconsin. Iask him 
to repeat his statement again, in order that they 
may hear it. 

Mr. REAGAN. I said. I have been informed 
ihat the supreme court of Wisconsin liberated a 
fugitive slave; that an appeal was taken by the 
owncr to the Federal court; that the judgment was 
reversed by that court, and a mandate sent to the 
State court commanding it to execute the decree 
of the United States court, and that that court 
failed and refused to execute the mandate of the 
Federal court to return the slave. 

Tam also informed—which, of course, would be 
presumed from the fact, without special informa- 
tion—that that supreme bench of Wisconsin is 
composed of Republicans. I was going on to say 
that this was another @f those startling disclosures 
which indicate how far that party intends to go, in 
disregard of the Constitution and of the compacts 
of the Union. When members of the Legislature 
ean deliberately forswear themselves; when they 
commit official perjury by passing laws with the 
intention of revoking and destroying the provis- 
ions of the Federal Constitution; when men, se- 
lected not only for their general intelligence, but 
with reference to their fitness, by integrity and 
learning, to administer faithfully the laws, distrib- 
ute right and justice to all men, secure the rights 
of person and property, will attempt to defy the 
Constitution of the United States, and refuse to 
execute the mandate of a court having the legal 
and constitutional right to direct their action in 
reference to the rendition of a fugitive slave—when 
men will do these things, it seems to me the most 
striking case of reckless disregard of constitutional 
‘obligation which has yet occurred. 

Mr. LARRABEE. It is true that the judges 
of the supreme court of Wisconsin are Republi- 
cans; and I will cheerfully yield to my colleagues 
belonging to that party to correct the gentleman 
in the statement he has made in connection with 
that court. 

Mr. REAGAN. J presume they do not desire 
to make the correction. 

Mr. POTTER, Idid not exactly understand 
my colleague; but, if I correctly comprehend his 
remark, he asks that some. explanation may be 
made by his colleagues in reference to the posi- 
tion held by the supreme court of Wisconsin, in 
relation to the fugitive slave law. 

Mr. LARRABEE. The gentleman from Texas 
made a statement in reference to an adjudication 
m the supreme courtof Wisconsin. hat state- 
ment was not quite correct. In making it, he, at 
the same time, said that those judges were Repub- 
licans, and cast, by some remarks, censure upon 
that court for its action, I simply felt that it was 
more properly due to my colleagues upon the 
other side to vindicate that court, if vindication 
there may be, than to myself. 

Mr. POTTER. The supreme court of Wis- 
consin needs no defense, nor is this the proper 
tribunal in which to defend that court. Iwas not 
sent here to defend the action of the supreme 
court of Wisconsin. The action of that court is 
before the country, and the decisions of that court 
are recorded. They have decided that the fugi- 
tive slave law is unconstitutional, and the People 
of thatState—I speak without reference to party— 
‘agree to that decision. i 

Mr. REAGAN. Am I correct in saying that 
they refused to obey the mandate of the Federal 
court? 

Mr. POTTER. The Federal court never had 


Jurisdiction of that case; it was decided by the į; 


supreme court of Wisconsin. And even if the 
supreme court of Wisconsin had denied the right 


| That refusal, it is just for me to say, has resulted 


| Democratic party nominated William P. Lynde, 
| who placed himself distinctly in antagonism to the 


| The Republicans nominated Byron Paine, the 


of the Federal court to revise a decision of the 
supreme court of Wisconsin, that court has a 
precedent for taking that course. aan 

Mr. REAGAN zy I desire to be informed as to 
a matter of fact. LA T understand the gentleman 
tatake a distinction between the right to juris- 
diction in the Federal court and the exercise of 
jurisdiction by-that court? Did the Federal court 
exercise jurisdiction either rightfully or otherwise 
in revising and reversing the decision of the court 
of Wisconsin? 

Mr. POTTER. No, sir; the Federalcourt never 
had the casc atall. “They never got possession of 
it. It never was certified.up from the supreme 
courtof the State of Wisconsin to the United States 
court. The supreme court of Wisconsin refused 
to certify the case up. D 

Mr. REAGAN. FhenT am to understand that 
they refused to obey the mandate of the Supreme 
Court of the United States directing them to cer- 
tify the case up? 

Mr. POTTER. Yes, sir; they did. 

Mr. REAGAN. I was incorrect, then, in my 
first statement; but the gentleman will sce that his 
correction does not change the position of the 
court with reference to its utter disregard of the 
authority of the Constitution of the United States. 
I was only mistaken as to the facts, and not asto 
the animus which governed the court. 

Mr. LARRABEE. The gentleman from Texas 
was not quite accurate in his statement in regard 
to this case in the State of Wisconsin. The su- 
preme court of that State did not liberate a fugi- 
tive slave, but it liberated a man who had rescued 
from the United States authorities a fugitive slave. 
‘The supreme court of the State @f Wisconsin de- 
cided the fugitive slave law to be unconstitutional, 
and it refused finally to certify this case by writ 
of errorto the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Under the law of Congress providing for just such 
an exigency, a transcript of that record was pro- 
cured by the United States district attorney for 
Wisconsin, and filed of record in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. That court unani- 
mously took jurisdiction of the case; decided the 
fugitive slave law, unanimously, to be constitu- 
tional; and issued a mandate, on that decision, to 
the supreme court of the State of Wisconsin, and 
that court has refused to carry out that mandate. 


simply from the court being equally divided. One 
of the three members of the court, an associate 
justice, had been counsel for this man Booth, and 
could not sit in the case. The chief justice of the 
court, a Republican, appointed to fill a vacancy 
by tfc Republican Governor of the State, wished 
to obey the mandate of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and he filed an able opinion setting 
forth the right of the Supreme Court to jurisdic- 
tion in the case. The other associate justice re- 
fused to obey the mandate, and, of course, the 
motion was denicd. 

I will add, still further, as an evidence of Re- 
publican sentiment in that State to-day, thatevery 
Republican paper that Y have seen from that time 
to this has raised its voice against the reélection 
of this Republican chief justice at the eleetion 
which is to take place next spring, because he 
was willing to obey the mandate of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Iwill sey further, in reply to my colleague upon 
the other side, that it is not true—and Í do not 
know where he could have got his information— 
that the pecple of the State of Wisconsin, irre- 
spective of party, have sustained the supreme 
court of that State; and I would like to know upon 
what basis he founds such an opinion. 

Mr. POTTER. At the proper time—and I do 
not consider this the proper time—I will givemy 
colleague the information which he seems to-de- 
sire in relation to that matter, and I will show him 
and this House that the People of the State of 
Wisconsin, without respect to party, have sus- 
tained the action of the supreme court of that 
State. 

Mr. LARRABEE. Last spring we had an 


election foran associate justice of that court. The 


adjudication of ihe supreme court of the State. 


attorney of Booth, the man who rescued the fagi- 
tive slave. They elected him, itis true, but both 
parties were arrayed, the Democratic party on the 


side of the Constitution and on the side df the Su 
preme Court of the United States, asthe auithorita- 
tive exponent of congressional laws and the Con 
stitution and the. Republican party in opposition’ 
to it. We were defeated then, but mark me; nëxt 
spring we shall not be defeated. doh aes 
Mr. STANTON. | Allow me a single monient; 
er. REAGAN. I will yield to the gentlema 
to make any necessary explanation, 9 °°" 
Mr. STANTON. It is for an explanation-in 
regard to the refusal to permit the mandate of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to go upon 
the journal. TI will simply say that the supreme 
court of the State of Wisconsin has the authority, 
for that action, of all the Democrati¢ judges of the 
supreme court of Ohio, who refused to enter the 
mandate of the Supreme Court of the: United 
States to the supreme court of Ohio, reversing the 
decision of that court in regard to the constitu- 
tionality of a tax law. That isthe position ofthe 


| Democratic party of Ohio on that question—that 


they will not recognize the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. * 

Mr. REAGAN. I did notanticipate the intro- 
duction of these questions, and I do not propose 
to enter into a discussion of them now. «I desiré 
to say that I am obliged to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin for correcting my statement of facts. 
I spoke from information which I had received. 
It certainly was not my purpose to misrepresent 
the position of the supreme court of Wisconsin. 
Nothing was further from it. I only wanted to 
present what I understood to be their action as 
one of the evidences of the disposition of the Re- 
publican party to disregard their duty to the Con- 
stitution of the United States.: While, however, 
I stand corrected as to the state of the case as pre- 
sented, I was not mistaken as to the influences 
and principles which actuated. the court, or as to 
their disregard of their obligations to obey the 
Federal Constitution and the Federal courts actin 
by authority of law under a clause of the Federa 
Constitution. That, sir, is not changed by the 
explanation which has been made. 

i Mr. DAWES. Mr. Clerk, the gentleman from 
Texas, in the indictment which he has drawn up 
against the Republican party, has filed a special 
count against the Republican party of Massachu- 
setts; and in order that he may have the full ben- 
efit of the facts—for he seems to be as much at 
sea in reference to the facts in. Massachusetts as 
he does in Wisconsin—I venture to state to him 
that, when he says that the Republicans of.Mas- 
sachusetts have passed a law providing that an 
attorney who appears in behalf of the claimant of 
a fugitive slave shall be sent to the penitentiary, 
he is entirely mistaken. ` > 

Mr. BEAGAN. Let me ask the gentleman a 
question. 

Mr. DAWES. Wait a moment, and I will 
give you all the information you desire in refer- 
ence to the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. REAGAN. JI would ask the gentleman if 
the law docs not impose a penalty upon an attor- 
ney who appears for the claimant of a fugitive 
slave? 
` Mr. DAWES. None at all. There was alaw 
passed in the State of Massachusetts imposing this 
penalty upon an attorney at law: that if he ap- 
peared in behalf of a claimant under the fugitive 
slave law, his name should be stricken from the 
roll, This is brought as a charge against the Re- 
publican party of Massachusetts. [desire to say 
to the gentleman that that law was passed by a 
Legislature that had not a Republican‘in it; and 
I desire to say to the gentleman further, that the 
first time the Republicans of Massachusetts had a 
Governor and a majority in the State Legislature, 
they repealed that provision. 

It is due, however, to Massachusetts that I 
should state here, that Massachusetts has endeav- 
ored, by legislation, ever since the passage of the 
fugitive slave law of 1850, and she will continue 
to do so as long am she is truc to herself, to pass 
all rules, regulations, and laws that shall be neces- 
sary to secure to every man who comes within her 


| jurisdiction, whatever may be his color, class; ör 


condition, the right of trial there, in that jurisdic- 
tion, whether he be a free man or a slave: 

Mr. REAGAN. Let me ask’the gentleman 
from Massachusetts one question to see if I un- 
derstand him. Does the gentleman undertake to 
say that if a fugitive from justice, a white man or 


| a freeman, escapes from another State of the Union 
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into Massachusetts, that, upon the requisition of 
" the Governor of the State where the offense was 
committed, they would claim the right to detain 
that fugitive from justice and try him in Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. DAWES, Iam not talking about fugi- 
tives from justice. I am speaking of fugitives 
from slavery, treated of in another clause of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. REAGAN. Will the gentleman then an- 
nounce here that in Massachusetts negroes are to 
have more rights than white men? 

- Mr. DAWES. I.mean to say that the State of 
Massachusetts Will prot®ct men in their efforts to 
try the question there whether they are freemen 
or slaves. 

Mr. REAGAN. Does the gentleman say that 
in his State negroes have more rights than white 
men? 

Mr. DAWES.: No, sir; no more and no less. 

Mr. REAGAN. Why not; when he says that 
the negroes shall have the right of jury trial, which 
the white man shall not have? 

Ms. DAWES. I say that any man in Massa- 
chusetts who claims to be a freeman can com- 
mand, if arrested, the writof habeas corpus—the 
right to have it ascertained by the courts of Mas- 
sachusctts, under which he lives, whether he is a 
freeman or not. Beyond that, Massachusetts has 
never gone by her legislation; and he who charges 
upon Massachusetts Republicans, or upon any 
of the constituted authorities in Massachusetts, 
that they have ever stepped beyond that, does it 
because “he docs not understand the facts of the 
case. 

Mr. REAGAN. Istand corrected, of course, 
so far as the knowledge of the gentleman enables 
him to correct the statement I made. Butit is 
apparent, from the statement of the gentleman him- 
self, that penalties have, under their laws, been 
inflicted upon counsel who should appear in the 
courts of that State to vindicate the rights of the 
man who claims property in his slave there. But 
the gentleman says that that law is not charge- 
able upon the Republicans. Well, sir, “that 
would depend very much upon what he calls Re- 
publicaus, 

Mr. DAWES. I merely desire to correct the 
gentleman. I have no wish to excuse or palliate 
any action of the Republicans in Massachusetts, 
or to detract one iota of the known public senti- 
ment in the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. REAGAN. Oh! I suppose not. 

Mr. DAWES. Massachusetts stands to-day 
up to the exact position where she has ever stood 
in this country, She takes no step backward. 
But, sir, she will allow every man within her 
limits, no matter what may be the extravagance 
or injustice of his claims, the right of tounsel. 
It is her shield; it is her cardinal point. It is 
the crown of her position that in Massachusetts 
every one, no matter what his claims may be, 
shall have the right of counsel; nor will her courts 
deny justice to any one, It is written on her 
shield and on the seal of her court—she “will 
neither sell nor deny justice to any one.” 

Mr.REAGAN, “Tunderstand the gentleman’s 
facts and his reasoning not to agree very well. 
The gentleman first says that the Republicans of 
that State repealed the law passed in the Legis- 
lature of the State of Massachusetts, by some gen- 
tlemen who were not Republicans, striking from 
the roll such attorneys as should appear to vindi- 
cate the right of slaveholders to their slaves in her 
courts. He then comes forward and announces 
that Massachusetts occupies her original position, 
and never takesa step backwards. I should like 
to know if the repeal of the law I have referred 
to, is not, by negative action,a very decided step 
backward from the high position of Abolitionism 
in Massachusetts? 

Mr. DAWES. 
with pleasure. 

Mr. REAGAN. I ask the gentleman what 
pay it was that passed that Kor 

Mr. DAWES. The American party. [Laugh- 
ter.} It was before the Republican party was 
formed, The gentleman asks me if Massachusetts 
has not taken a step backward. My answer is 
that I think she has taken steps forward.’ I think 
it is the better securing to every man within her 
Jimits—whether he be slave or whether he be slave- 
catcher—I think it is better securing to every man 
in Massachusetts his rights, to permit every at- 


I will answer the gentleman 


| sings to-day the pæans to the Constitution and the 


torney at law to appear for him, and prosecute 
his claims in the courts of that State. : 

Mr. HILL. As I always feel some interest in 
whatever concerns the American party, I desire 
to know of the gentleman figm Massachusetts 
what has become of that American party in Mas- 
sachusetts which had the temerity to pass a lafv | 
that was too stringent even for the Republican 
party of that State? 

. Mr. DAWES. Well, Mr. Clerk, it is difficult 
for anybody to tell certainly what has become of 
it, for they almost all of them deny that they ever 
were members of it. ButI will give the gentleman 
my opinion what has become of it. When the 
party was formed about half came from the Dem- 
ocratic party and half from the old Whig party. 
In Massachusetts, generally, those who came from 
the Whig party have gone to the Republicans, and 
those who came from thé Democratic party have 
gone back to their first love. [Laughter.} 

Mr. HILL. Will my friend answer me what 
has become of Mr. Banks? 

Mr.DAWES. Yes,sir; Mr. Banks has thought 
better of himself and the country, and has gone to 
the Republican party. He and Governor Bout- 
well, and several other glorious spirits in Massa- 
chusetts, are like “brands plucked from the burn- 
ing.” (Laughter.] That great file-leader of the 
American party, its Governor, and the only Gov- 
ernor of the State the party ever had, is now in 
fall fellowship with the Democratic party, and 


Union of which we hear so much at Washington. 

Several Members. Who is he? 

Mr. DAWES. Governor Gardiner 

Mr. HILL. ,Perhaps this is as good a time as 
any to state a fact which came within my own 
knowledge, and to which I have sometimes al- 
laded. The gentleman alluded to a distinguished 
personage formerly Governor of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. While he was in that office, I give 
him credit for some conservative acts; and I may 
be pardoned, humble as I am, for quoting on this 
occasion some advice which I once kindly gave 
that distinguished functionary. The tide cf anti- 
slavery sentiment was sweeping over the State of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Gardiner was then Governor 
of that State. T appealed to him. Standing in the 
position which he occupied, I would have given 
ten ordinary lives if I could have been placed in 
his situation, just to say to that old Common- 
wealth, demented as she was about slavery, that 
I would lay down a conservative basis to her, 
and tell those inconsiderate politicians: ‘‘ If you 
choose to fasten your miscrable heresy upon the 
country for the sake of political power, talkback 
your bauble, your executive chair, from me. I 
refuse to hold it at the expense of justice to the 
southern States of this Union.” Ay, sir, it 
would have made him a fame in this Union, if he 
had doncit, second to none living. [tried to urge 
him up to that point. I did not know what had 
become of him politically oflate. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts says he has taken refuge in 
the Democratic party. Ifhe has, itis evident that 
he has done it as a conservative man, because he 
could not go with your extreme majority in that. | 
State; he therefore went over to the only conserv- 
ative party in that State, largely in the minority | 
then; and, mark me, that fact isa strong vindica- 
tion of his integrity. It is rare that any man, 
except for his adherence to principle, ever aban- 
dons a majority to go into a minority. ‘The thing | 
is almost unknown in the history of politicians. | 

The gentleman talks about Massachusetts Amer- | 
icanism. I have seen somewhat of that American- | 
ism myself; and I say to gentlemen on this floor ; 
to-day, that I see men belonging here, and in the | 
other end of the Capitol, whom I have met as j 
Americans in former days, and they gave early | 
indications then of what their purpose was. Some 
of them then declared that they came into the | 
American party to abolitionize it; andifthey could | 
notsuccced in that, to destroy it. It was this pur- | 
pose that carried the party by the board in Mas- 
sachusetts. A few men stood aloof from it, and 
Governor Gardiner was one of them. He would 
not go to the extreme point; but the party, sir, 
did go over to free-soilism, which, in its results, 
is about equivalent to abolitionism. 

Mr. DAWES took the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Did I understand the gentleman | 
to say that Governor Gardiner was engaged in | 
singing peans to the Constitution? Was thatthe ' 


| 
H 
i 
H 
f 


language? Or was itthat he was singing pæans 
to the Denicerons and the Constitution? Which 
was it? : 

Several Mempers. 
Union. . 

Mr. HILL. Is it, then, matter of complaint 
that anybody sings pæans to the Constitution and 
the Union; that anybody acknowledges his fidel- 
ity to this glorious Union under the Constitution? 
Strange reproach! If made against any man, let 
me say that I would glory in being that man. 
Such an accusation brings no disgrace, but honor. 

Mr. REAGAN. I do not like to interrupt this 
collogug, but I do desire to proceed with the re- 
marks Í have commenced. 

Mr. HILL. I did not expect to make any 
speech to-day, and what I have said has been 
drawn out by remarks made by other gentlemen. 
What became of the American party in Massa- 
chusetts? That is the question which has been 
asked. The American party of Massachusetis, 
like much of the Américan party of other north- 
ern States, has, I know, fallen back upon anti- 
slavery sentiments. That, sir, is one of the rea- 
sons why I indicated, the other day, the necessity 
for the formation of a new party. I have already 
consumed much of the time ofthe gentleman from 
Texas, and I do not feel justified in further trench- 
ing upon him. But I will say that, looking to the 
violent antipathy which divides the two great par- 
ties, the Democratic party in the South and the 
Republican party in the North, and which pre- 
vents the organization of this House, the occasion 
has arisen, and patriots frogn every section of this 
country should avail themselves of it, to bring the 
good, conservative, Union, Constitution-loving 
men of all parties up, and swear them upon the 
altar of the country to form such a party. Let 
them tear away the party bonds that now fetter 
them. Let those bonds go as did those of the 
American party of Massachusetts; but, sir, do not 
let them fall back upon anti-slaveryism. Let them 
sing peans to the Constitution and the Union, as 
was said by the gentleman. Let those good ele- 
ments come together, and ‘let them form a party, 
if you choose, outside of any existing party 
nomenclature. Let patriots unite upon one great 
national basis of pure administrative Government 
and fidelity to the Constitution and the laws. Do 
that, and you can have your House organized; 
and never, in my judgment, till you get men’s 
minds up to that point, will you be alle to accom- 
plish an organization. . 

Who stands ready here, sir, for the nonce, to 
throw aside his party shackles? I say for my- 
self, American as I am, that I am willing to allow 
my principles to remain in abeyance; that I am 
willing to be instrumental, as far as I can in my 
humble way, to inaugurate a new party, that shall 
embrace every conservative element of the coun- 
try, and give peace and harmony to this distracted 
land. That is my desire. Who will come up and 
join me in this good work? I must say that, with 
my experience, I am afraid to trust the Americans 
of Massachusetts. Ido notknow where they now 
stand. Is the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Dawes] an American? [Laughter.] 

I have heard talk of lodges. Tam not one of 
those who became familiar with lodges. That is 
a term I never heard until I came here. I always 
loved light rather than darkness, and it has never 
been my nature to conceal any principle I have 
ever entertained. J joined the American party} 
and one of my first-acts in connection with that 
party was to urge, in a State convention commit- 
tee, that it should be made an open party. I did 
this that all the world might see its action. I 
thought that its general principles were good and 
salutary for the country; and even now, sir, badly 
officered and managed as it has been, there is still 


The Constitution and the 


| a vast amount of intelligence, patriotism, and 


actual benefit to the country, still left with it. It 
stands here ih this Capitol, ready to unite with 
the conservative elements of the country upon a 
proper basis, at the proper time. Let the Democ- 
racy lay aside their proseriptive principles; and 
you of the Republican party had better do the 
same thing, for I think that the signs admonish 
you that the handwriting foretelling your down- 
fall as a party is upon the wall, and that you will 
not be able to go through the next fall elec- 
tions. 

Mr. KILGORE. The doors are open, and we 
will take in the mourners. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. HILL.. You may keep them open until 
-doomsday, and I will never enter. The party I 
am with is good enough for me; and so long as 
parties exist as they now are, I shall remain with 
it; I shall go nowhere else. If there is a consti- 
tutional party to be organized in the country, as 
l have said, I stand ready to unite with those men 
who will turn aside from the existing party divis- 
ions, and come up to join that party. Many of į 
those men I agree with, and many of them con- 
cur with me in my Americanism. “Let them for- | 
sake their prejudices and do this, and great good | 
will come to the country. I have but a word 
more to say. As for the Americans of Massa- 
chusetts, I have no doubt, in their heart of hearts, 
that-they now regret that they ever. resorted to 
the miserab humbug of slavery agitation, and 
thus destroyed their party upon that isolated idea. 
Slavery agitation is unworthy the supportof any 
portion of the people of this land. I speak what | 
know of the old Whig host, many of whose lead- 
ers now sitas Republicans in this House, when I 
say that in their very souls they sigh for the pure 
days when, under the peerless banner of Henry 
Clay, they went out to battle, and there was 
none of this wretched talk about slavery to be 
heard. [Applause in the galleries.] You would 
come back to that party if you could; then tear | 
down the black flag of anti-slaveryism, and once 
more be as in the halcyon days of old, when na- 
-tional principles guided you, and thousands and 
tens of thousands at the South welcomed you to | 
their arms as brethren. We would do so again. 
Throwawa this worthless agitation, asunworthy 
of you, and unite with the national men of the 
South, and all other sections. I know how you 
feel; and you can afford to do it. I appeal to you 
by every motive of patriotism and policy to do it. 
Policy with politicians, I know, is a thing which 
will not be disregarded; and policy itself, in thun- | 
der tones, appeals to you to take the step. 
Mr. COX. Will the gentleman from Texas 
yield to me a moment? 
Mr. REAGAN. Iwill. 
Mr. COX. Ihave only one word. The other 
day, when a colloquy occurred between the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. Hut] and myself, I 
understood him to say there was no special union 
between the Americans and the Republicans. 1 
wish to make a few observations, to prove what 
{ said the other day, and it may assist my friend 
in organizing the House. A gentleman over the 
way {Mr. Dawes] said there was no difference 
in Massachusetts with respect to either the black 
mar or the white man; that they were treated 
alike; that no more rights were given to the white 
man than to the black, and no more rights given to 
the black man than to the white. Now, my friend 
from Georgia [Mr. Hr] may remember, and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] will 
remember, that the Massachusetts Legislature, 
with the aid of all the Republican votes there, and 
in spite of the opposition of the Democrats in that 
Legislature, passed a law submitting an amend- 
racnt to the Massachusetts constitution to the | 
people, which provided that no adopted citizen 
should be a voter in that State until two years after 
he became a citizen of the United States. And | 
I will say to the gentleman, from Georgia, [Mr. 
Hrm1,] just here, that the American clement in 
that State of Massachusetts must have united with 
the Republican clement to bring about such an 
amendment. I know the Republicans are ina 
aree majority in that State. Butit was carried; 
and now just look at it. What is the condition 
of things in that State? Your negro runs away 
from your plantation and goes to Massachusetts, 
and after one year’s residence there, he is a voter 
by law,and may even marry a white woman. He 
goes to Massachusctts, and in one year becomesa 
citizen, while a white man from abroad has to re- 
main in that State seven years in all—five years 
for naturalization, and two years afterwards—be- 
fore he can becomea citizen of the United States, | 
The white man, then, who comes from abroad is | 
at a disad vantage there, compared with the negro, | 
of about five years; and in order to be placed upon 
an equality, he must be dipped into the nitrate of | 
silver and come out allblack. [Laughter.] ‘Then, | 
and not till then, is he on an equality with the į 
black man in Massachusetts. 
Such is the law and constitution of Massachu- | 
setts as it now exists. According to the law of | 
Massachusetts it is a positive disadvantage and | 


misfortune to be a white man there—a disadvan- 
tage of five or six years to be a white man in that 
State of equality, where these humanitarians re- 
side, and where they love the human race with- 
out respect to caster color. Where does that 


| leave my friend from Georgia, [Mr. Hirr ?] . He 


firids out that there is a complete union or thor- 
ough merging of the Americans and Republicans 


there. I know my friend from Georgia cannot, 


approve of it; but he will recollect what I said the 
other day: that there was a difference between the 
Americans North and the Americans South, when 


ij you come to analyze their principles.% Here you 


see itillustrated in Massachusetts, Iam notsorry 
to have had a discussion spring up in conse@ence 
of the remark of the gentleman, (Mr. Dawes.} 
Now, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Hiu] 
can perhaps see a basis upon which to organize 
this House. : 

Mr. HILL. I would say to the gentleman 
from Ohio, that Massachusetts is not so remark- 
able as he imagines, perhaps, as a community in 


| which the white man is at a disadvantage with 


: gress at last. 


the black man; for I tell the gentleman, with all 
candor, that such is the condition upon some of 
the plantations in the South. I know of many 


| instances in the slave States where men have 


spent their lives in merely taking care of black 
people. I did not suppose that Massachusetts 
would put them at a disadvantage; but I know 
and feel that what he says is too true. 
Massachusetts and South Carolina are the two 
States, of all others in the Union, which have the 
best systems of Americanism in operation. I 
have no complaint to make of Massachusetis for 
adding those two years to the term required under 
the Federal statute, if she sces fit to do so. She 
may have scen a necessity for it. Such a neces- 


sity may not occur in the district of the gentleman | 


from Ohio, but it may in other portions of his 
State. As for the discrimination in favor of the 
black man, Í have no sympathy with it, certainly 
none; and I hold that Massachusetts degrades 
herself in putting the negro on an equality with 
the white man atall. When a community does 
that, however, it should not stop half way, but 
should give them all the rights which belong to 
the highest of the community. They should be 
consistent. Iam for keeping them in their proper 
places. If you had all of them that are now in 
the South, you would soon wish them back again, 
and you would be compelled, some day or other, 
to expel your negro population. In making up 
your free-State votes you have managed very 
adroitly in bringing in the members of the old 
Whig party, and 
from the Democratic party. And if you (the 
Republicans) should succeed to the administra- 
tion of this Government, you may expect to see 
recruits coming to you in accclerated numbers. 

Mr. REAGAN. Iwill now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts for a brief explana- 
tion, and no further. 

Mr. DAWES. Iam obliged to the gentleman 
from Texas for this indulgence, that I might cor- 


rect a misstatement the gentleman has made, for | 


I know his desire to treat thig subject fairly; and 
when he draws u 


man from Ohio, and I have this to say: if he does 


| not understand the polities of Ohio any better than 
: he does those of other States which he has given 


expositions of, from time to time, upon this floor, 
1 wonder how he succeeded in getting into Con- 
Let me tell him about that amend- 
ment of the constitution of Massachusetts; and, 
in that connection, I will reply to the interroga- 
tory of the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Huxt.] 
I never did belong to the American party. I re- 
spect very many men in that party, both North 
and South, as pure patriots as there are in this 
Union; but I never could subscribe to some of its 
doctrines. There are two schools of polities in 
this Union. I belong to that school which makes 
no distinction among men, which believes that 
this Government was instituted for men of what- 


ever clime, condition, or complexion, and that it : 


was ordained to secure his inalienable rights of 

“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Mr. REAGAN. I suggest to the gentleman 

that we cannot discuss two questions at a time. 
Mr. DAWES. Now, sir, it is true that the 


possibly in getting a great many | 


his indictment against the | 
! Republican party, I know he desires, as I do, that | 
| it should contain nothing but facts. But passing 
| that over, I will say a few words to the gentle- 


State of Massachusetts did adoptan amendment 
of her constitution such as has been referred. to, 
following, in this respect, the example of South 
Carolina. It was recommended originally by:that 
same Governor to whom my friend from Georgia 
[Mr. Hutz] has alluded... It is true ‘that: it was 
opposed in the Legislature. by the few Democrats 


fature and submitted to the people. And, ‘sir, I 
have.to say this, that when it was thus submitted. 
the entire Democratic party of Massachusetts staid 
away from the polls, and refused to come outiand 
help that part of the Republican party of Massa- 
chusetts which believes as f do, in voting it down; 
If we could have got five thousand of. the forty 
thousand Democratic voters in Massachusetts 
to have joined with us, this blot upon the fair 
escutcheon of Massachusetts would never have 
been there. 


party of MeSsachusetts, then, as having got to be 
pretty fair Americans? x tis 
Mr. DAWES. I have this to say—and itis'in 
connection with what the gentleman said in-re- 
gard to my remark about singing pæans to the 
Union and to the Corfstitution. He expressed 
| great surprise at hearing such a remark from me, 
and said that he should glory in having it said of 
him. I have no doubt he would, because every- 
body would know that when he sang peans to 
| the Constitution and the Union he meant it from 
the bottom of his heart. No one has more re- 
spect for. the gentleman from Georgia than I have. 
Thave witnessed his course-here in Congress, ind 
I know that he acts from sincerity of motives and 
from the honest convictions of his heart. But, 
sir, the men who sing pxans to the Constitution 
and the Union in Massachusetts, I know also. I 
know that Governor to-whom the gentleman has 
referred. J have served with him in that old Whig 
party, about which the gentleman has said so 
| much, so properly and so worthily here. So long 
; as that Governor of Massachusetts could bask in 
the sunshine of popular favor in Massachusetts, 
no man would go further than he would in edu- 
cating Massachusetts up to the point where she 
now stands. He sought the nomination for Goy- 
ernor in the first Republican convention thatever 
was held in Massachusetts, and when he failed 
to get that nomination, he turned his back upon 
all his past professions and all‘his principles, and 
now he goes into Fancuil Hall and undertakes to 
make our southern fricnds here believe that he is 
really more for the Union than other men in Mas- 
sachusetts are. And there is Caleb Cushing, who 
began his public life by getting out of bed at mid- 
nightand dictating for the Abolitionists (not for the 
Republican party of Massachusetts) an abolition 
letter, {laughter,] and who has boxed the compass 
in politics all the way round and all the way down 
to the position he now occupies as a libeler of 
Massachusetts. [Renewed Jaughter.] He, too, 
goes into Faneuil Hall, and undertakes to berate 
Massachusetts, the latchet of whose shoes he is 
not worthy this day to unloose, because heis not 
sincere, and knows better than to bring the foul 
charge of disunion against the mother who bore 
him. Massachusetts knows who is sincerely for 
the Union there, who will fight for the Union, 
who will spill the last drop of blood in defense of 
the Union, whoever shall be elected President of 
the United States. I join with my friend from 
| Georgia in singing pecans to the Union, and Mas- 
sachusetts knows that I am sincere in it, as she 
knows that all her delegation in this-House are 
sincere in their devotion to the Union, and to the 
Constitution too, and to all the compromises and 


obligations of the Constitution, because they be- 


‘| eve and know that the fulfillment of them is con- 


sistent with the security of every man’s rights, 
| be he white or be he black, be he foreign or be he 
native, North or South. 

Now, I want to know if the gentleman remem- 
bers how a distingyjshed Massachusetts man was 
served in South Carolina when he was appointed 
| by the Governor of Massachusetts to go into that 
: State, and, by the forms of law, seek in the courts 
| of South Carolina to try the question whether in- 
| dividuals, citizens in Massachusetts, had the rights 
| of citizenship which are guarantied.to them by the 
i Constitution of the United States, under:a law of 
South Carolina which a-justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States had:declared to be un- 


Mr. HILL. You look upon the Democratic | 


who were there; but it was adopted by the Legis: y 
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the United: States: had ‘declared: to be unconstitu- | 
tional? Does he remember how that gentleman ; 
was driven from the borders of the State? 

“Mr. REAGAN. I really cannot permit the 
gentleman to:go into this new subject. 

Mr. McQUEEN. That subject has been so 
often. referred to in this Houseand the Senate that 

-T do not fec} called upon to reply to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, further than to say thatwhtn 
that gentleman, Mr. Hoar, whom I suppose he 
alludes to, was sent to South Carolina to interfere 
with the institutions of the State and with an act | 
of the Legislature, passed for the protection of our 
citizens against the emissaries of Abolitionists at 
the North, and the landing of free negroes to mm- 
terfere with them, Mr. Hoar was invited toleave 
and made to leave; and South Carolina will act 
similarly when anybody comes from your State 

for a similar purpose, or from any other State. 

Mr. DAWES. No doubt you would. 

Mr. REAGAN. I must object, I fepeat, to the 
introduction of a new subject. 

Mr, DAWES. I will not dispute with the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina as to what was the 
object of his State in passing thatlaw. That is 
their business, and not ors. I will only say that 
Virginia, during the last year, has followed the 
example of Massachusetts, and appointed a gen- 
tleman to go to New York to contest the rights of 
hex citizens in the courts of New York. But when 
Massachusetts selected one of her noblest sons, 
and he went to South Carolina, deporting himself 
decently and quietly there, as became a good cit- 
izen, seeking in the courts of that State to try a 

uestion which had at least doubt aboutit, as the 

ttorney General of the United States had pro- 
nounced the law unconstitutional, and a justice 
of the Supreme Court, residing in South Carolina, 
had given there an opinion that it wag unconsti- 
tutional, he was invited, as the gentleman from 
South Carolina is pleased to say, and compelled 
to leave the State. And yet that gentleman and 
his associates upon this floor complain of Massa- 
chusetts, and bring charges against her that she 
will not let southern men come into her courts 
and assert their rights. Those charges, sir, have 
no foundation in fact; all the courts of Massa- 
chusetts are open to every man, be he from the 
North or from the South, 

A word further to the gentleman from Ohio, 
{Mr. Cox.] While I have heard him before to- 
day assail this provision of the constitution of 
Massachusetts, to which reference has been made 
here, I have never heard him say anything about 
a similar provision in the constitution or in the 
laws of South Carolina, What is the reason? 

Mr, COX, ‘That provision is not in the laws 
of South Carolina. { have read the law referred 
to, and it provides that no man, whether he be a 
native or an adopted citizen, shall be a voter in 
South Carolina until after two years’ residence. 
1t makes no discrimination against adopted citi- 
zens or white men—none. The gentleman seems 
to impute to me some ignorance with respect to 
matters conneeted with the laws of other States. 
Yet he does not dare say that E have misstated the 
amendment to the constitution of his State, or the 
effect of Massachusetts law allowing the negro to 
vote after one year’s residence only. He himself 
says this amendment is a blot upon the eseutcheon 
of Massachusetts. If it be so, then there is no 
equality between white and blackin his State; for 
the white man is placed bencath the negro! But 
the gentleman says, further, that he cannot under- 
stand how it was that 1 happened to get into Con- 
gress with these mistakes ofminc. [hardly know 
whether he means to apply the remark to me or | 
tomy constituency. Ali I have to say about itis 
this: that the Union and the Constitution is the 
watchword with us; and when the gentleman calls 
in question the sincerity and patriotism of such 
men as Cushing and Everett, all I have to say in 


tion-loving sentiments pronounced by these gen- | 
tlemen at their Union mcetin’s were ‘to strike in 
upon the brain of the delegation on this floor from 
Massachusetts, there would run a fit of catalepsy 
through the whole delegation, [Laughter] 

Mr. LIARDEMAN. Willthe gentleman from 
Texas allow me to say a word in reply to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio? 


I 


i Whig, one of the organs of the South Americans, 
| express a strong desire for an organization ofthe 


: same thing&in the Louisville Journal, in the Balti- 


Mr. REAGAN. Leannotyield the floorfurther. 
Mr. HARDEMAN, What I have to say is 
to a certain extent in the nature of a personal ex- | 


$ 
i 
i 


| 
| 


Í 
| 
| 
j 
i 


; icans and Democrats which, if they desire to pre- 


| been avoided by them. 


represented that there was a large and patrio 


i might unite with this patriotic party for the or- 


| pleted between the two parties. I said that, by 


| so; and it has been stated that, if it had not been 


i and have nothing more to say. 


| I do not want to embarrass the gentleman. H 
Mr. REAGAN. Ifthe gentleman has any mat- 


planation. If I understood the gentleman from 
Ohio. correctly, he makes the assertion that the 
South Americans on this floor are in alliance with 
the Black Republicans. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Clerk, I satd the other day that 
there was a closer affinity between them than 
between the South Americans and the Democrats; 

ndIbelieveit. Andnow I willsay per. that 
before this Congress met, I saw the Richmond 


House by a union of the Opposition. I saw the 


more Patriot, and in Brownlow’s paper. A gen- 
tlema®#from Baltimore, now on this floor, also was 
reported to have favored such a union. If this 
advice had been followed, and had- the affair of 
John Brown at Harper’s Ferry not happened, 
there would have been such a union this oa in 
the organization of the House. 

Mr. REAGAN. I must positively declineany 
further interruptions. I took the floor this morn- 
ing for the purpose of trying to do some good; 
but ‘these interruptions have certainly for their 
object the defeat of that purpose. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. 1 will say to the gentle- 
man that my object was to accomplish no such 
thing. r 

Mr. REAGAN. I cannot yield further. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. Oneword further. Isay 
to the gentleman from Ohio, in behalf of those 
with whom I act, that there is no alliance, and 
never has been, between us and the Black Repub- 
licans; that when the charge is made it should be 
denied; and that, as an humble representative on 
this floor of the southern Opposition, E am here 
to say, so far as I am concerned, that the charge 
is false. 

Mr. COX. Allow me to say that 1 have not 
charged that a union has heretofore béen com- 


the Richmond Whig, the Louisville Journal, and 
other organs of the party, you were urged to do 


for the Harper’s Ferry affair, you would have 
necotiplished tbat organization. But, sir, I am 
willing to say that there are certain gentlemen 
upon this floor, South Americans—and I include 
the gentleman, my friend here, (Mr. Hitij+who, 
Ibeheve, would nog have united with the Republi- 
cans in any event, 

Mr. HARDEMAN. Then,sir, I am satisfied, 


Mr. MarLory, Mr. Boreier, Mr. HATTON, 
and several others, rose to speak. 

Mr. REAGAN. Iam sorry that I cannot yield 
the floor, but I cannot give way further, With 
all respect, I will say to these gentlemen that my 
object in obtaining the floor this morning was to 
say something for the purpose of promoting the 
organization of the House; but, by these inter- 
ruptions, indiscretions have been permitted which 
gentlemen ought not to have indulged in. ‘These 
interruptions are especially unfortunate, jn so far 
as they have given rise to quarrels between Amer- 


serve the Constitution of the country, should have 
It is with this view, hav- 
ing this purpose—and I trust all will concede that 
itis a patriotic pyrpose—that I cannot permit fur- 
ther interruptions in the midst of my speech, 
Mr. MALLORY. What I lave to say will, I 
trust, facilitate theobjectofthegentleman’sspeech. 


ter personal to himself, { will yield cheerfully. 
Mr. MALLORY. Itisin partpersonal. T 


ne 


he J 


1€ 
Black Republicans. [say that that assertion has 
no warrant in point of fact. 
ville Journal, and I believe the Richmond Whig 
ic 
party which had clected their members to this 
House, not called by the name of Republicans, 
par tiemanly in the States of Pennsylvania and 
New York, and on the assembling of Congress, 
it was intimated that the southern Opposition 


ganization ofthe House. Icame here with the im- 
pression existing upon my mind that there would | 


= 


Tsay thatthe Louis- {| 


be an effort upon the part of those gentlemen to 
unite with our friends to organize the House; but 
when they gave in their adhesion to the nominee 
of the Republican party, all possibility of a doubt 
upon the subject was removed. 

I will also remark before I take my seat, and 
my friend from Texas will pardon me for the ob- 
servation, that when gentlemen here make charges 
that the Americans in the North and in the South 
hold diverse sentiments, it would be well for-them 
to recollect that there is some difference among 
Democrats at the North and South. I will ask 
the gentleman from Texas himself, whether he 
does not entertain opinions in relation to the pow- 
ers of Congress, and in relation to the powers of 
squatters in the Territories, over the subject of 
slavery, which those with whom he voted for Mr. 
Bocock, of Virginia, did not entertain, and which 
that gentleman himself [Mr. Bocock] does not 
entertain? 

Mr. REAGAN. I do not want this matter to 
be broughtinto my speech. The gentleman must 
‘see that it is foreign to the purpose of my speech, 

Mr. MALLORY. I beg the gentleman’s par- 
don. Iwill not interrupt him further than to say 
in relation to those elected by the People’s party 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, that they have 
to some extent not disappointed my expectations, 
but have displayed a magnanimity and patriotism 
for which I commend them. These gentlemen 
have come up to the aid of our friends by giving 
their votes for a southern man from the State of 
Worth Carolina, and the Democrats refused to 
give us that aid, . 

Mr. BOTELER. ‘With the permission of the 
gentleman, I wish to say one word, and buta 
single word. I desire, sir, in_the name of the 
ninety-five thousand Whigs of Virginia, and who 
have no voice to speak for them upon this floor, 
to say that there never was an hour when any 
considerable portion of them, in that old Coin- 
monwealth, contemplated any alliance with the 
Republicans of the North for any purpose; and, 
Mr. Clerk, if the Richmond Whig ever did give 
utterance to such a suggestion, I say that it did 
not speak for the Whigs of Virginia—thatit spoke 
for itself. Tt spoke for itsclf; and the sentiment, 
if uttered in the terms of the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Cox,] must have been repudiated by 
every man in Virginia. I am sure that it was by 
the Whigs of Virginia; for, sir, there never was 
an hour there when the Whigs of that State could 
by any possibility, for any purpose, afiliate with 
the Republicans of the North, T could have 
hoped, too, that the action of their Representative 
uponthis floor would have spared them the charge, 
even by implication, which comes from the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. COX. So far as the gentleman is con- 
cerned, I frecly award to him the most perfect in- 
tegrity of purpose; and—— ` 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Iohjectto further inter- 
ruption of the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. COX. { understand, from those around 
me, that my remark as to the Louisville Journal 
is correct. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I must arrest the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. COX. Let the gentleman show his war- 
rant of arrest. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I think that this inter- 
locutory discussion bas gone far enough. 

Mr. HATTON. Mr. Clerk, I have not ad- 
dressed the Ffouse during this session, and it was 
not my purpose to do so until after the organiza- 
tion. I feel it to be duc to myself, however, as 


| an individual, to make a single remark. The gen- 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cox] has charged that |; 
‘the Louisville Journal, a paper published in t 
‘commercial emporium of my State, proposed an | 
: alliance prior to the assembling of this Congress, || 
: 3 : between the Opposition party of the South and t 
reply is, that if the Union-loving and Constitu- || 


leman from Ohio [Mr. Cox] stated, a moment 
since, in his grave opinion, that had it not been 
for the recent foray at Harper’s Ferry, myself 
and my party would have been in alliance with 
the Black Republicans upon this floor. Do I un- 


| derstand the gentleman correctly? 


Mr. COX. I said simply what everybody here 
heard, that the organs of your party advised such 
a union. I said that I could prove it; and, sir, I 
am ready at any time to prove it. 

Mr. HATTON. I ask the gentlemar what it 
was exactly that he said. 

Mr. COX. I made no personal application of 
my remarks to any gentleman upon this floor. 

Mr, HATTON. Then there is nothing be- 
tween us. 

Mr. COX. Iwill put the gentleman right, if 
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he will not be impatient. I stated, also, that ever 
since this Congress had come together, I had ob- 
served a tendency on the part of some. of. the 
South Americans of such a character that I be- 
lieved they never could affiliate with the Repub- 
licans. I do not know but that thé gentleman 
may be in that category. I hope that heis., His 
disclaimer shows that he is. 

Mr. HATTON. I have madé no disclaimer;, 
but I will now make a remark which will cover 
all subsequent remarks applied to me or my party: 
that any man who intimates that it has been my 
purpose since I came here, or before, or that it 

as been my purpose, at any time, to unite with 
the Black Republicans—I think thatis sufficiently 
comprehensive—states that which is false. 

Mr. COX. That disclaimer is entirely unne- 
cessary, and I think that the gentleman shows a 
great deal too much bravery on the subject. 

Mr. HATTON. Ihave madethe remark. It 
is sufficiently comprehensive. The House un- 
derstands it, and I do not wish to add to it or to 
subtract from it. 

Mr. BRABSON. I hope the gentleman will 
yield to me to make'a single remark. It has not, 
sir, been the first time that the assertion has been 
made that J affiliated with the organization of the 
Republican party. Ihave the same reply now to 
make that i have made heretofore—only once, 
however, for it was never made before but once. 
If the gentleman from Ohio means to insinuate 


that Ihave any affinity with the organization of || 


the Republican party, then I will say that I shall 
have, hereafter, no respect for him. 

Mr. COX. [am glad that the gentleman re- 
pudiates the organs of his party to which I have 
referred. 

Mr. BRABSON. My organs have never affili- 
ated with any party on this floor except the party 
to which I belong. 

Mr. COX. It is notorious in this country what 
the organs of the American party are. 
~ Mr. BARKSDALE. This debate is out of 
place and uncalled for, and I object to it. I give 
notice that I shall object to any further interrup- 
tion of the gentleman from Texas by gentlemen 
on either side of the House. 

Mr. CLARK. The gentleman from Texas is 
entitled to the floor, and unless he yields it, no 
other member is in order. 

Mr. STOKES took the floor. ` 

Mr. REAGAN. I cannot yield any further. 
I say this out of no disinclination to accommo- 
date the gentleman. I am willing gentlemen shall 
have an opportunity to say all they want to say. 
I do not yield further for reasons I have before 
stated, and which I hope gentlemen on all sides 
will approve. My object is to cultivate that kind- 
ness which itseems to me has too frequently 
been broken by these episodes and these occur- 
rences which have a strong tendency to prevent 
us from doing that which the instinct of patriot- 
ism, of duty, and of self-preservation requires at 
our hands. 

Mr. WINSLOW. If my friend willallow me; | 
it is now late in the day; he has been interrupted 
a good deal, and it is the general desire that he 
shall give way for a vote for Speaker. If he will 
yield for that purpose he will have the floor again 
in the morning. 

Mr. REAGAN. If it is the pleasure of the 
House to take a vote or to adjourn, I will yield; 
but I will yield for no other purpose. I am as 
well prepared to continue my remarks to-day as 
I will be to-morrow. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I move that the House pro- 
ceed viva voce to vote for Speaker. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PHELPS. I move that there be acall of 
the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk accordingly called the roll; and the 
following members failed to answer to their names: 


Messrs. Aldrich, Ashmore, Barr, Beale, Blair, Brown. 
Carter, Clemens, Clark B. Cochrane, Covode, Curry, Has- 
kin, Howard, Irvine, Jenkins, Jones, Kunkel, Leake, Me- 


Kean, Moorhead, Nixon, Reynolds, Sickles, William Smith, 
Stallworth, Stevenson, Van Wyck, Woodson, and Wright. 


22 


Pending the call, Y . 
Mr. GRAHAM stated that Mr. Corry had 
paired with Mr. McKean for this day. - 

Mr. BARKSDALE stated that Mr. Wricut 
had paired with Mr. Hasniv. 

Mr. CRAWFORD stated that his colleague, 
Mr. Jones, had paired with Mr. Irvine. 

Mr. KEITT stated thathis colleague, Mr. Asti- 
MORE, was temporarily absent, and Mr. Morais, 
of Pennsylvania, had obliged him by pairing with 
him. 

Mr. WINSLOW stated that Mr. Crrmens, 
detained from the House by indisposition in his 
family, had paired with Mr. MırLwarb. 

«Mr. McPHERSON stated that Mr. Brarr had 
paired with Mr. Spurn, of Virginia, 

Mr. CAMPBELL stated that Mr. Covopz had 
paired with Mr. LEAKE. 

Mr. GRAHAM stated that Mr. Kunxus had 
paired with Mr.-Canren. 

Mr. COLFAX stated that Mr. Reynoxps had 
authorized him to pair him with any Democratic 
member; that he was thus paired, but that after- 
ward the pair was withdrawn; and that he would 
pairhim n@w withany géntleman of the other side. 

Mr. SPINNER. It hagbeen stated that Mr. 
SickxeEs is paired. Who 1$ he paired with? 

A Member. With Mr. Bears. 

Mr. SPINNER. I understood that Mr. Beats 
was paired with Mr. Tayzor, of Louisiana. 

Mr. WINSLOW. That was transferred. 

Mr. SPINNER. I should like to know at 
whose instance. I made the pair for my colleague, 
Mr. Beare. . 

Mr. COLFAX. I wasin this House in 1854, 
when the House remained unorganized for nine 
wecks, and I state that no gentleman during that 
time took the floor and asked thatany pair should 
be transferred. When gentlemen made pairs with 
gentlemen upon the other side of the House, those 
pairs stood, except by the express authority of 

oth of the gentlemen paired, and itis not right to 
ask that pairs should be transferred. 

Mr. KEITT. Letus send for absent members. 

Mr. WINSLOW. We might take a recess 
until the Sergeant-at-Arms gets back with them. 

Mr. FENTON. 1 move that all further pro- 
ceedings under the call be dispensed with. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I wish to say before we 
commence a vote, that I belicve it was expressly 
agreed that Mr. Tayzior should vote upon this 
ballot. 

Mr. SPINNER. Pairs are bad enough any 
way. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Stickies] is absent without a pair: A colleague 
of mine (Mr. Carrer] is paired with a gentleman 


; upon the other side, and now it is proposed to 


transfer his pair with another gentleman. Ido 


i not speek for cither of my colleagues; but I pro- 


test against the procceding, and without the as- 
sent of those two gentlemen I will not consent to 
the transfer, f 
Mr. TAYLOR. I wish merely to state that it 
is well known upon that side of the House that 
there was a pair between my colleague, [Mr. 
Lanprum,} and the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Carren,] now absent. That pair was made 
for the convenience of those two gentlemen, Since 
that pair was made my colleague has returned to 
the House and he is now in a condition to attend 
the sittings of this body. Yesterday a gentleman 
from the other sic came to me and stated that a 
member who voted with them had made a pair 
with Mr. Kunxer, of Maryland; that that pair 
was no longer necessary for the reason that that 
gentleman had returned in consequence of not 
having reccived notice thatthe pair was extended 
to a certain time. He applied to me to maké an 
arrangement by which that side should not lose 
the benefit of that vote. +I consented out of cour- 
tesy that the pair with my colleague [Mr. Lan- 
prum] should be dissolved in order that they 
might have an additional vote. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it seems to me, it comes with an ill 
grace from that side of the House, when it is now 
proposed to put the different parties upon a foot- 
ing of equality that they should raise an objection. 


be willing to sit here as long as it may be 
sary to prévent a vote being taken until the i 
of those absent gentlemen, under such’ ¢ircuni- 
stances. : ie 

Mr. COLFAX. I desire to say, in reply to the. 
gentleman from Louisiana, that the courtesy to 
which he alludes was but the fair reciprocity: fo) 
courtesy extended by this side of the Ho : 
wish, also, to call his attention to: the first z 
when a pair was transferred.. Iwas authorized 
by a gentleman upon this side of the House ‘to 
announce a pair with Mr. Cremens, of Virginia, 
for three days of the first week of the ‘session. 
That gentleman left the House, and weit to the 
‘State of New York, To my perfect surprisé, next 
day, when I came into the Hall, and when voting 
was about to commence, I found the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. T'ayror] transferring the 
pair which I had announcéd with Mr. CLEMENS 
tq Mr. Lanprum, so as to allow Mr. CLEMENS 
to vote. I thought it was a very strange, pro- 
cedure, but, in my desire for à ballot, I made no 
objection to the pair being so transferred. This 
transferring system has since run on for an entire 
month. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. AnnErson} 
yesterday read to us a memorial of the mail con- 
tractors, that we should organize, and then made 
a speech suggesting the carrying out of that pe- 
tition. Ido not know whether the speech ‘was 
authorized by the mail contractors or hot; butin 
it he denounced this side of the House, and. apr 
pealed, as usual, to ‘the conservative members” 
to elect a Speaker. I have only to say, if in this 
he was the organ of the mail coritractors, and if 
that speech be recognized as their sentiments, itis 
not calculated to promote good feeling on this side 
of the House towards them. f ; 

We have appealed to the other side over and 
over again to apply to this election the test by 
which cvery member holds his scat upon this 
floor. In every State of the Union, from Maine 
to California, Representatives to Congress’ are 
elected, not by an absolute majority vote, but by 
a plurality vote. There is only one exception, 
believe, and that is. the State of Rhode Island; 
and there, on a second ballot, a ‘plurality. elects. 
Wisely has every State of the Union determined 
that if people choose to scatter their votes in the 
exercise of a public trust, the men who. receive the 
highest number of votes shall be elected; so that 
the organization of the Government can go on, 
and not lapse for lack of majority votes. After 
waiting here patiently, when a petition came in 
from the mail contractors, asking us to orgahize 
and pay their honest debts, we have appealed'to 
the other side of the House to apply the same 
rule to the clection of Speaker that was applied in 
their own election; and that he who received the 
highestnumber of votes should be declared elected. 
We have waited to sce if there would-be any coali- 
tion,any cement, any billing and cooing, by which 
a majority could be obtained to defeat the gentle- 
man from Ohio. We have waited for this long 
and patiently. It is time now, when gentlemen 
appeal to us to pay the debts of the Government, 
and when they themselves stand in the way of an 
organization, that the same test by which they 
received the credentials which entitle them to'seats 
here shall be applied to the election of a presiding 
officer. Ihave been surprised to see. gentlemen 
who are such strict constructionists of the Consti- 
tution talk aboutelocting a Speaker pro tempore for 
this House. Suchathingis unknown to the Con- 
stitution. We are authorized by the Constitu- 
tion to elect a Speaker. We are commanded. by 
the law to élect a Speaker before. we proceed to 
other business; and there is nothing ‘in the Con- 
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stitution:to-warrant.us in-electing a Speaker pro 
tempore: ee : : 

Mr GARNETT. Wheré do you find in the 
Constitution authority to delegate the -power of 
electing’a Speaker, or of passing laws, to a minor- 
ity of this Tlouse? odd 

Mr. COLFAX, I will answer the question 
with great pleasure. . The Constitution says that 
the House of Representatives shall elect their own 
Speaker, and gives them supreme control to elect 
himn any manner they see fit. 7 

Mr. GROW. I have but a word to say. I 
propose that we go on now and take.a vote with- 
out any change or transfer of pairs, and allow 
the gentleman from Louisiana to vote to-day; but 
hereafter have none of these transfers of pairs, 
which lead to so much confusion. Let every 
gentleman take care of his own pair. Ifa gentle- 
man chooses to be absent let him provide a pair for | 
himself, and relieve us from all this difficulty. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I have only a word to say. | 
Unless there is some understanding with the other | 
side of the House that under existing circum- 
stances I may vote, I shall not vote. When I 
make an arrangement, I intend to carry it out. 
As objection is made on the other side, I shall 
not vote unless it is understood that I am at lib- 
erty to vote, and the pair is made in some other 
manner. 

Mr. GROW. My proposition is that the gen-. 
tleman shall vote to-day, and I presume there will 
be no objection to that, with the understanding, 
of course, that it is only to apply to to-day and 
to this vote. I take it for aned wat there will 
be no objection to that. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I desire to make 
this suggestion to gentlemen upon this side of the i 
House: that they shall live up, as [ know they | 
will, to all pairs that they have made; but that | 
they shall make no more pairs, and shall not per- | 
mit themselves to be drawn into any speeches by 
any provocation whatever, until after the election 
ofa Speaker. [Cries of Good!” Good!” from | 
the Republican side.} 

Mr, SPINNER. “Iwill consent to withdraw 
my objection to the proposal of the gentlenyan 
opposite for to-day; but T will not submit to it 
hereafter. 

Mr.. WASHBURN, of Maine. I trust our 
friends will not make personal explanations, or ask 
or answer any questions whatever, until after the 
Flouse has organized by the election of a Speaker, 
for if they do, they will be responsible to some | 
extent, however small, for the non-organization of | 
the Iouse, 

Mr. KEITT. Ido not agree to any arrange- 
ment that may be made in reference to pairs, and 
for this reason, that every member upon this floor | 
has a right to do in that matter just as he pleases. | 
1 will pair just whenever it suits me to pair, and 
Lean get a gentleman to pair with me. And I 
should hold it an act of impudence for my party, 
or any party, to interfere m the matter or say a 
single word about it. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Mor- | 
RIS] has obliged me by pairing with a colleague 
of mine, and I would oblige him at any time in 
tho same way, if the party with whom I act, forty 
times over, opposed it. In my absence my col- 
leagues are authorized to change my pair for me 
or speak for me, and nobody else on this side of 
the House but my colleagues can do it, and when 
I pair with a gentleman opposite, I shall be regu- 
lated in regard to it, in his absence, by his col- 
leagues and by nobody else upon that side of the 
House., 

Mr. GROW. Letusvote. I move to dispense 
with all further proceedings under the call. 

Mr. WINSLOW. [understand that itis now 
agreed upon the other side of the House that Mr. 
Tayror shall be permitted to vote to-day. 

Mr. GROW. Thatis the agreement for to-day, 
and hereafter every member is to look after his 
own pair. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Then I have no objection 
to a vote, 

Mr. Grow’s motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I move that the House pro- 
cend to vote viva voce for Speaker. 

The motion was agreed to; and the tellers re- 
sumed their places at the Clerk’s desk, Mr. Ricos 
acting in place of Mr. Apratn, and Mr. Biyenam 
in place of Mr. Corwin. 

r. SCOTT. Mr. Clerk, it would be useless 


for me to attempt to disguise. the. fact that I am 
aware that the further use of my name as candi- 
date for Speaker of this House will not conduce 
toan organization. Whilst believing this, I would 
be insensible to every impulse that moves within 
me if I did not confess a deep feeling of gratitude 
to those who have complimented me with so large 
a vote for so exalted a station. If I could feel that 
the vote which I received on Thursday last was 
really personal, I would congratulate myself that 
my associations with you, gentlemen of the House 
of Representatives, has accomplished all that any 
gentleman could wish that he had effected by his 
personal intercourse with members on this floor. 

ut I regard that vote in no such inferior aspect. 
Llook upon it as a tribute tothe position I occupy 
as a national and conservative man; and may { 
not say thatitisa compliment to that gallant band 
of constitutional and Union-loving men upon the 


|! Pacific who have returned me here to Congress, 


not because of any merits of my own, but because 
they sympathize with me in those views of the 
representative position which my carcer here has 
enforced—views which have been the result of an 
ardent desire to preserve inviolate the Constitution 
and the Union, and which I believe to be essential 
to the maintenance of both. To you, gentlemen, 
who differ with me in political sentiments upon 
most questions, but who, upon the great idea of 
preventing a sectional organization of this body, 
voted for me, I will say, that I would be depre- 
ciating your noble stand if I return you any thanks 
for what you have dne. Your vote is upon the 
record, and history will attest the patriotism which 
caused you to forget party and use your efforts to 
promote a national organization of this body. I 
now, Mr. Clerk, peremptorily withdraw my name 
from the consideration of this House for Speaker. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. I now putin nom- 
ination Mr. Jonn G. Davis, of Indiana. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. ` I nominate Mr. 
Bocock, of Virginia. j 
Mr. ENGLISH. 

wann, of Illinois. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. At the request 
of my friends, I will withdraw the nomination of 
‘ : 


Mr. Bococx. 
TWENTY-FIFTI BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 
The House proceeded to the twenty-fifth ballot 
for Speaker, with the following result: Whole 
number of votes cast, 207; necessary to a choice, 
104; of which— 


Mr. Sherman received... cccseeeee eons 


I nominate Mr. McCurr- 


covccesoslOl 


Mr. MeClernand. 33 
Mr. Gilmer...... . 14 
Mr. Vallandigham . 32 


Mr. John G. Dav 9 


Mr. Bocock... ©. 7 
Mr. Boteler.. . 4 
Mr. Florenec.. «3 
Mr. MeQueen. . 3 
Mr. Adrain . 3 
Me. Keitt.. we 
Mr. Pugh.. TE 
Mr. Laban w na 
Mr. 2 2 
Mr. . 2 
Mr. - 1 
Mr. eek 
Mr. Dimmick..... - i 
Mr. Barksdale. » i 
Mr. Webster wae 1 
Mr. Rust re E 
Mr. Brigg: saso t 
Mr. ‘LOMAS... . cee cece eee cence enone assesseer l 


So there was no choice. 


The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Bingham, Biake, Brayton, Buftin- 
ton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Camp- 
beli,Carey, Case, Coltax, Conkling, Cogiwin, Curtis, Dawes, 
Delano, Duch, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Parns- 
worth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, Drench, Gooch, Gra- 
hain, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, 
Humpbrev, Hatehins, Junkin. Francis W. Kellogg, William 
Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, 
Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKnight, 
McPherson, Morrill, Morse, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, 
Parry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher 
Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, 
Spaulding, Spinuer, Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, 


Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, *Theaker, Tompkins, Train, | 


‘Trimble, Vandever, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cad- 


walader G. Washburn, Elihu B. Washburne, Israel Wash- | 


burn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff. 

For Mr. McClernand—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Ander- 
son, Avery, Barrett, Bocock, Burch, John B. Clark, John 
Cochrane, Cooper, Davidson, De Jamette, Edmundson, 
English, Fouke, John T. Harris, Holman, Houston, Logan, 
Charles D. Martin, Millson, Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, Pen- 
dleton, Peyton, Pryor, Reagan, James U. Robinson, Rust, 


Scott, Simms, James A. Stewart, Underwood, and Vallan- 
digham. i i 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. Green Adams, William C. 
Anderson, Boteler, Brabson, Bristow, H. Winter Davis, 
J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, James M. Leach, Maynard, 
Nelson, Quarles, William N. H. Smith, and Stokes. 

For Mr. Vallandigham—Messrs. Bonham, Branch, Bur- 
nett, Cox, Burton Craige, Garett, Hindman, Hughes, 
Keitt, McRae, Miles, and Sydenham Moore. 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Adrain, James Craig, 
Hawkins, Howard, Elbert S. Martin, Montgomery, Riggs, 
Taylor, and Wińslow. 

Foy Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Reuben Davis, Landrum, 
Noell, Ruffin, Singleton, Thomas, and Whiteley. ` 

For Mr. Boteler—Messrs. Hardeman, Laban T. Moore, 
Vance, and Webster. 

For Mr. Florence—Messts. Dimmick, Jackson, and 
Maclay. 

For Mr. McQueen—Messrs. Clopton, Crawford, and 
-Pugh. 

Pugh Mr. Adrain—Messrs. Horace F. Clark, John G. 
Davis, and Larrabee. 

For Mr. Keitt—Messrs. Barksdale and Lamar. 

For Mr. Pugh—Messrs. Love and McQueen. 

For Mr. Laban T. Moore—Messrs. Bouligny and Ham- 
ilton. P 

For Mr. Hill—Messrs. Briggs and Gilmer. 

For Mr. Phelps—Messrs. Stout and Cobb. 

For Mr. Underwood—Mr. McClernand. 

For Mr. Horace F. Clark—Mr. Etheridge. 

For Mr. Dimmick—Mr. Florence. 

For Mr. Barksdale—Mr. Gartrell. 

For Mr. Webster—Mr. Hill. i 

‘or Mr. Rust—Mr. Boyce. 

For Mr. Briggs—Mr. Mallory. 

For Mr. Thomas—Mr. Phelps. 

Mr. BOULIGNY, when his name was called, 
said: I rise fora personal explanation. [was ac- 
cused by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cox] of 
having, previous to the foray of John Brown, at 
Harper’s Ferry, been willing to go with the Re- 
publican party. With the permission of the gen- 
tleman, I will say to him that I came from Louis- 
iana, from a little district where I never have had 
the pleasure of seeing a Republican in my life; 
that I never knew one until I came here; that 1 
have never. been approached upon the subject, 
and I merely rise for the purpose of telling the 
gentleman that this arrangement for the American 
party, so far as it has any connection with me, is 
totally untruc, and at the same time I may speak 
for the twenty-three of, my party in this House. 
I vote for Mr. Moors, of Kentucky. 

Mr. COX, when his name was called, said: I 
will take this opportunity to say to the gentleman 
from Louisiana, [Mr. Boutreny,].and to some of 
those who act with the American party, that they 
have totally misapprehended the drift of my re- 
marks. I have a memorandum before me of the 
remark I made, and it does not call for the lan- 
guage used by several gentlemen since that re- 
mark was rh I think when they understand 
it, hey will see that no such disclaimer, and no 
such charge of falsehood, were necessary or were 
called for. When the gentleman from Georgia 
was on the floor he put an intersogatory to me. 
I replied that I did not make the charge that there 
was a union now between the Americans and the 
Republicans; that, since this Congress had met, 
I had scen that it was not truc that there was such 
a union, Isaid further, that there was an arrange- 
ment between the Opposition forces contemplated 
before the meeting of Congress, if we were to 
believe what certain organs of the American party 
had said. 

Now, I am ready at any time to prove that not 
only the Richmond Whig, the Louisville Journal, 
the Baltimore Patriot, and Brownlow, in Tennes- 
see, but a certain gentleman, a member of this 
House, from Baltimore, in addressing a public 
meeting, all advocated an organization by a united 
opposinon to the Democracy. 

say to my friend from Louisiana, in perfect 
frankness and candor, that his explanation is en- 
tirely satisfactory to myself; and not only to my- 
self, but I hope to his constituents. For myself, 
I am perfectly satisfied, from his disclaimer, and 
more especially from the votes which he has given 
since the meeting of Congress, that he never had 
any intention of joining with the Republicans in 
the election of a Speaker; and that these organs 
did not speak for him. 
‘| Mr. BOULIGNY. I do not read these papers. 

A Messer. But he spoke for the whole twenty- 
three Americans here. 

Mr. COX. Very well; if he is authorized to 
speak for the whole twenty-three, then my remark 
applies to them all. 

r. BOULIGNY. I accept the gentleman’s 
disclaimer. It was all that we wanted. But I 
think it would have been better if the gentleman 
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had. made his disclaimer some time ago, when 
several gentlemen rose and took exceptioh to his 
remark. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman from Louisiana 
must recollect that one cannot always get the 
floor, nor can he say all he wants to say when he 
does getit. Itis pretty hard to say what he wants 
to say at any time in this Hall. But I say to my 
friends here, on both sides of the Hall, that I 
ready at any time to prove what I asserted in Pek 
erence to the American journals; but I will take 
back anything I may have said—if indeed I said 
it—-affecting the purpose of gentlemen on this floor 
if they do not read these journals, nor acknowl- 
edge them as their exponents. - e 

Mr. HILL. Iwish to ask the gentleman from 
Ohio whether it would be personally agreeable to 
him to have the Opposition of the South coalesce 
with the Opposition of the North? 

Mr. COX. Ihave simply replied to.the gen- 


tleman from Louisiana. I make no charge against 


those gentlemen personally, and it is not fair to 
place my remarks in any such relation. 

Mr. HILL. ‘The gentleman from Ohio did not 
hear my question. I desire to know whether such 
a coalition would be personally agreeable to the 
gentleman? : 

Mr. COX. That is a pretty haf question to 
answer. My position is, that I will vote for a 
Democrat—all the time. I cannot at any time 
support a Republican organization, nor can I in 
any way support a South American organization; 
and òf the two evils I will choose— nary one.” 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. ‘The gentleman has but one other 
alternative. Would he support an anti-Lecomp- 
ton Democrat? 3 

Mr. COX. Iwill say to the gentleman that I 
would vote for an anti-Lecompton man with the 
greatest pleasure. 

Mr. HILL. Would the gentleman vote for one, 
first an anti-Lecompton, then Lecompton, and 
afterwards English-bill Democrat. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COX. { do not care how he comes, so that 
he comes in a Democratic form. 

Mr. HILL. He would come, then, in a most 
“ questionable shape.”? [Laughter.] 

‘Mr. DAVIS, oê. Mississippi, when his name 
was called, said: When we met here, we hada 
consultation which resulted in the nomination of 
Mr. Bocock, of Virginia. After several days, it 
became necessary for him, I suppose, to conform 
to the wishes of quite a number of his friends and 
withdraw his name. I think it is important that 
we should have an election as early as possible; 


but, in the present state of confusion, I do not || 


believe we can unite on any American or anti-Le- 
compton Democrat. Under these circumstances, 
believing that Mr. Bocock represents the senti- 
ments of his party, I shall cast my vote for him; 
and I shall continue to cast my vote for him for 
the next eighteen months, unless there is a chance 
of electing some other conservative man. 

My. ETHERIDGE. Mr. Clerk, [believe that 
it is ‘in order to accompany one’s vote with an 
explanation. For that there have been several 

recedents during the day. If, therefore, 1 can 
Be indulged, I will say a word or two in regard 
to the vote I design now to give for Speaker. 


One thing, sir, is apparent to even a superficial | 


observer, and that is, that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. SHerman] has obtained abdut all of 
the votes that he will get in the present condition 
of affairs. I think that any gentleman who in- 
tends to vote for him, and has not done so up to 
this time, ought to be ashamed of: himself; and 
therefore [ have concluded that the gentleman has 
received as high a vote as he can receive, unless 
some absentees shall return, and as I believe they 
have all been paired, their return would make no 
change in the relative strength of parties. Tam 
also satisfied, sir, that my friend from North Car- 
olina, [Mr. Gitmer,] for whom I have voted so 
often, and, I will add, with so much pleasure, will 
not and cannot be elected Speaker of this House. 
That fact is ascertained by a reference tothe vote 
he has received. On two occasions he received 
thirty-six votes, and all that remained to elect him 
was for one of the other parties to disband and 
come over to him. The Democratic party could 
have elected him, and have had eight votes to 
spare! Precisely eight, that significant number, 
for « Eight were saved in Noah’s ark, 
While ali the rest were drowned.” 


_ There would have been a margin, after-his elect 
tion, of eight votes; but every man who: knows 
anything about things here knows that the Dem- 
ocratic party does not intend to vote for any gch- 
tleman ofthe party with which I act:who can be 
elected. It happens that some few of those. act 
with have a little independent outside’ strength; 


‘and that independent strength, sir, is a reason— 


do not say a pretext—with some upon the other 
side why they will not vote forany ofthem. Well, 
I temporarily abandon the gentleman from North 
Carolina. Itell him farewell—I do not say fare- 
well, vain world,” I only say farewell, there isno 
chance for you. [Great laughter.] . The gentle- 
men upon the Democratic side of the House have 
presented their various candidates to the consid- 
eration of the House, and they have aboutall been, 
sooner or later, withdrawn. My friend from North 
Carolina, I say, has no chance; and I am sure no 
one of the twenty-three gentlemen with whom Lact 
can be elected. I have never believed that such 
an event would transpire; and a complimentary 
vote has become to be a little annoying and fa- 
uguing. I say also very frankly, that there are, 
in my judgment, about cighty-cight gentlemen 
over the way, not one of whom, as I sincerely 
believe, has a better prospect of an election than 
my friend Ginmer. [Laughter.] A good many 
gentlemen, it is true, will retire to their homes 
with the consolation that they have been honored 
with a complimentary vote for Speaker. In this 
fast age, the fact, however, will be remembered 
only for a few days. It is wot worth anything. 
But to the point for which E rose. F do not 
abandon my friend from North Carélina [Mr. 
GumeR] because of any want of respect for him, 
or because of any wantof confidence in his in- 
tegrity as a man—certainly from no want ofsym- 


pathy with his political opinions—no, sir; but he | 


1s “a dead cock in the pit? [Great laughter] 
As I have before remarked, every gentleman 
who designs voting for the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Surman] has already voted for him. I 
shall not elaborate the reasons why I shall not 
vote for him. I do not propose now to do it; 
but I will say of him personally what has been 
already said on all sides, that he isa gentleman 
whose abilities and manners I admire and respect. 
He would fill the chair gracefully, and, E have no 
doubt, impartially; but Í shall not vote for him, 
and that is the end of it. And there are seventy- 
five or cighty gentlemen over the way that I will 


not vote for, unless perchance I can do no better. | 
Now, I have always reserved for myself ample | 


verge, should I be compelled, in the future, to 
meet a certain contingency—an extreme resort— 
for E never know, with certainty, where I am 
drifting in political times like these. But there 
are certain things I will do, if at all, ‘‘under pro- 
test,” after the manner of Mr. Polk, when he 
signed the Oregon bill. In looking round I find 
one gentleman, who has announced that he wag, 
at this time, outside of all existing political organt- 
zations; whereupon he was instantly told by the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Smiry] that he wa3 an Ishmaelite; that his hand 
was against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him. I suppose, by that remark, his 
hand is against the policy of Mr>Buchanan. Fur- 
ther, fam assured that he has a quick perception, 
and the ability to scent a fraud as far through the 
political records of the past as well as any man 
m the House. He believes, I think, that there 


is some foundation for the charges of fraud which | 


are so freely made. He is an anti-Lecompton 
man, outside of all Democratic organization. He 


| was opposed to the repeal of the Missouri com- 
i He is an independent. gentleman, of 


promise. r O 
acknowledged talents and attainments. He is 
also a gentleman, as I have said, of high charac- 
ter and of great abilities, and if he is placed in 
the chair he would preside with marked fairness. 

Mr. COBB. You are keeping us in suspense. 
Who is the man? 


Mr. ETHERIDGE. Believing that I can do | 
ii no better, [laughter,] that I may_drift a little | 


longer and fare somewhat worse, I will relieve 
the suspense of gentlemen. [Great ed I 
vote for the anti-Lecompton, anti-Buchanan, ish- 
maclitish Democrat, Horace F. CLARK, of New 
York. [Renewed laughter,] : 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Clerk, I have been, 
during the four wecks of this session, each day 
in my place voting forJoun Saerman for Speaker; 


i 


and as things now are, expect to continu 
so for three times that period." “And let mere 
to gentlemen upon the‘ othér side t faust 


obvious if an organization is to be brought about, 
i 5 


it can only be done by the adoption of the pli 
ity rule. M Tiz gor 
Mr. BURNETT: That will never bedon 
Mr. KILGORE. Thep there will never b 
organization. ‘[Cries from the Democratic béenchi 
Then we are satisfied; and from the Repub! 
can benches of “Order -< Call the roll!” &ciy 
I was remarking that the only way to settle this, 
contest was by means of the plurality rele. = Wé 
are told from the other side that never wall be done.: 
Well, we will see.. The South Americans and the 
old-line Whigs, who.so long fought under the 
banner of Henry Clay, can never be induced: to’ 
vote, with the consent and approval of their own: 
consciences, for any man of those who persecuted 
him to his very death, and who now, since his 
departure, shed crocodile tears over his grave.” T 
am satisficd that they can never be induced to cast: 
that vote willingly. I am: gatisfied; from ‘their: 
declarations here, that they will in no event vote’ 
for the Republican candidate. I am satisfied in 
my own mind that an anti-Lecompton Democrat 
cannot be™nduced to vote for an Administration 
man. Then, sir, what are we to do? Adopt the 
plurality rule, and for that we have the precedent . 
of the Howse which elected Mr. Banks. a 
Mr. TOMPKINS. 1 call the gentleman- to‘ 
dider. ; ; A, 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Letthe gentleman gò on: 
Mr. KILGORE. T am disposed to yield’ the 
floor without saying another word.» My only ob- 
ject is to bring’about a speedy organization of the 
ouse, and Ihave referred to the means by which 
itis to be done. I vote for Mr. SHERMAN. 
Mr. MARTIN, of Virginia. I wish. to make 
a short explanation of my vote. I do not wish 
or desire the unwilling attention of this House,. 
but under the circumstances in which I am placed 
here before my people and the country, itis neces- 
sary that } should make an explanation in refer- 
ence tothe vote I am avout tocast. T have heard 
with unwillingness, and withthat feeling of unwil-" 
lingness which should characterize every patriot | 
of the land, criminations and recriminations upon 
the part of men bora south-of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, of men wholive north of itand who live south - 
of it. I say that when this Union is on fire it is no 
time to fiddle. Therefore, Mr. Clerk, T have to 
say that in the vote I am about to cast, I lay aside 
all party predilections. I was elected as an inde- 
pendent Democrat, and I came into this Hall and 


x 


' sustained, after L had gone into the Democratic 


caucus, the nomination of T'nomas S. Bococx. I 
voted for him persistently. Iwas then willing to 
extend the olive branch of peace to the American 
and southern Opposition. | I was willing to com- 
ply with the resolution of the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, to the effect that we should ‘unite all’ the 
elements of opposition to the Black Republican 
party. Iam now willing to sacrifice all my pri; 
vate notions upon the altar of our common coun? 
try. 

What do we see here? I willdetain the House 
but two or three minutes longer; but I do not beg 
its attention as a favor. As Í remarked the other 
day, I have a ten hours’ speech to make if neces- 
sary, and I have the floor. But what is my vote 
now? I havea pile of letters asking me why J 
did not vote for Mr. Gimer.. It is. because after » 
Democrats, dyed in the wool, extended the olive 
branch of peace to that portion of the House, the 
gentleman from North Carolina has never given 
his vote for any Demegerat, if I am correctly in- 
formed upon the subject. Now, Mr. Clerk, is it 

roper or fair or tight that I should be charged 
by men of the Opposition party with not voting 
for him, although I was elected an independent 
Democrat over the Democratic organization and 
caucus nominee? \l ask is it not expecting too 
much of me? But in order to sink all private feel- , 
ings, if any there may be existing upon the part 
of gentlemen of the South American Opposition, - 
I am willing yet—I will not say as a dernier resort 
—to vote for Mr. Giumer. But now, fellow-citt- 
zens, with your permission, in. order. to: show 
that I am willing to bury all feelings, T will vote 
for an anti-Lecompton Democrat.’ I, vote for 
Joun G. Davis, of Indiana. Wee es 

Mr. MILLWARD stated. that 


he had paired 
off with Mr. Cremeans for to-day. 
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"Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania, stated thathe 
had paired off with Mr. Asumons, of South Car- 
colina. noes, te i l 

The result of the vote was then announced as 
above recorded. f 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE.. If I supposed it 
would result beneficially, I would move that the 
House now proceed to another vote. But, sir, I 
think, in reference to the hour of the day and the 
state of the feeling of the House, that it would be 

‘ more in accordance with its general sense. that I 
should move that the House nowadjourn. I there- 
fore submit that motion. 

Mr. COLFAX called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays weré ordered. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. If gentlemen on 
the other side prefer thata vote should be taken, 
I shall. be perfectly willing to withdraw the mo- 
tion to adjourn. tei do so, however, I trust gen- 
tlemen on all sides of the House will agree that 
after the next vote the House willadjourn. [Cries 
of * No!’ * No!” from the Republican side.] 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I think it probable that 
some gentlemen, supposing that no further ballot 
would be taken this evening, have lett the Hall; 
and I am unwilling that there shouldbe another 
ballot now. 

Mr. STANTON. I know that a number of 
gentlemen upon this side have left the House, ex- 
pecting there would be no further vote to-day. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Then I move to 
adjourn. 

r. HILL. I hope gentlemen will not insist 
upon another vote when it is evident no good re- 
sult will follow. ‘ 

Mr. COLLAX. If gentlemen are willing to 
take the responsibility ofgdjourning, let them do 
so. Weare willing to remain here and vote. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. 1 am willing 
to remain here as long as any other gentleman; 
but I am not willing to sit here in making fruit- 
less experiments, and in hearing gentlemen throw 
out these insinuations of individual responsibility. 
We are all willing to take our individual respons- 
ibility upon this and every other question. But 
the next ballot will result like the gast, fruitless; 
and if no other gentleman moves to adjourn, Í 
submit that motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
twenty-five minutes to five o'clock, p. m.) the 
House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 


Traurspay, January 5, 1860. 


Prayerby the Chaplain, Rev.P. D.GurLer, D.D. 
TheJournal of yesterday was rcadand approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. BIGLER presented the petition of James 
E. Mefarland, postmaster at Meadville, and 
other citizens of Pennsylvania, praying that John 
Wightman may be compensated for transporting 
the mail from Pittsburg to Erie, in that State; 
which was reforred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Mr, PUGH presented a petition of soldiers of 
the war of 1812, residing at Ravenna, Ohio, pray- 
ing the enactment of a law to grant pensions to 
the soldiers of that war, and to the widows and 
orphans of those deceased; which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. RICE presented the petition of Jacob 
Bigelow, Administrator of Francis Cazeau, 
ing thatan amountinadvortently paid atthe f nited 
States Treasury to an impostor, may be reappro- 
priated for tho use of the heirs of said Cazeau; 
which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. KING presented the petition of E. D. Mor- 
gan and three hundred other citizens of the United 
States, praying Congress to passa Jaw to prevent 
all furtHer tratie in, and monopoly of, the public 
lands of the United States, and that they be laid 
out in farms and lots of limited size for the free 
and exclusive use of actual settlers; which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


Mr. WILSON presented the petition of the | 


American Baptist Missionary Union, praying 


Pena i 


that tho land granted to that society by a treaty 
between the United States and the Chippewa In- 
dians, may be secured to its which was referred 
to the Committec on Public Lands. 


Mr. YULEE presented the memorial of Mrs. | 


Ånn W. Angus, widow of Captain Samuel Angus, 
late an officer of. the United States Navy, asking 
the allowance of certain pay; which, with her pe- 
tition on the files of the Senate, was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. HAUN, it was 


Ordered, ‘That the memorial of Dr. W.M. Ryer, of Stock- 
ton, California, praying compensation for vaccinating In- 
dians in California, in accordance with + eontract made by 
the United States Indian agent, on the files of the Senate, 
be referred to the Committee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. RICE, it was 


Ordered, hat the memorial of the trustees of the pub- 
lic schools of the city of Washington, District of Columbia, 
prayinga grant of land, or a donation from the public Treas- 
ury, to aid in the maintenance of the public schools of said 
city, on the files of the Senate, be referred to fhe Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


On motion of Mr. CRITTENDEN, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of John D. Colmesnel, pres- 
ident of the Ohio and Mississippi Mail Line Company, 
praying compensation for carrying the mail tri-weekly be- 
tween Louisville, Kentucky, and New Orleans, Louisiana, 
during the boating season of 1832 and 1833, on the files of 
the Senate, be referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 


On motion of Mr. SLIDELL, it was 


Ordered, 'That the memorial of Mills Judson, praying to 
have reluuded to him payments made on account of an al- 
leged detueation of the Jate Purser Andrew D. Crosby, and 
to be relieved trom liability as one of his sureties, on the 
files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. IVERSON, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of Anthony S. Robinson, 
heir of Dr. John Hamilton Robinson, a citizen of the United 
States, praying to be allowed compensation as.a brigadier 
general in the Mexican army, during the struggle for inde- 
pendenee in that country, and indemnity for losses and 
injuries sustained while acting in that capacity, on the 
files ofthe Senate, be referred to the Comnnittee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. IVERSON, it was 


Ordered, Thatthe memorial of Mrs. A. P. Derrick, widow 
of William S. Derrick, praying compensation for the ser- 
vices of ber late husband as acting Secretary of State, on the 
files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Claims. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SLIDELL asked, and by unanimous con- | 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 42) | 


for the relief of the heirs and legal representatives 
of Mark Elisha; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Private Land 
Claims. s 

Mr. HARLAN asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introducea bill (S. No. 43) 
for the relief of Solomon Wadsworth; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittce on Public Lands. 

NOTICE OF A BILL. 

Mr. SLIDELL gave notice of his intention to 
ask Ieave to introduce a bill to prevent the issue 
of small notes by the banks in the District of Co- 
jumbia. 

PIER AT LEWES, DELAWARE. 

Mr. SAULSBURY submitted the following res- 
olution; which wasconsidered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, Nhat the Secretary of War be, and hois hereby, | 


directed to communicate to the Senate a copy of the re- 
port and estimates by Captain John Newton, Corps of En- 
gincers, in relation to the construction of a wharf or pier 
at Lewes, Delaware. 


ADJ OURNMENT TO MONDAY. 
On motion of Mr. SLIDELL, it was 


Ordered, That when the Senate adjourns to-day, it be to 
meet on Monday next. 
MEMBERS OF COMMITTEES EXCUSED. 


MOND. Task to be excused from 
farther service on the Committec on Finance, and 
move that the Chair fill the vacancy. 

The motion was agreed to; and Mr. Toomss 
was appointed to fill the vacancy. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I notice that I am ap- 
pointed one of the special committee to investi- 
gate the Houmas land grant. I desire to be ex- 
cused from serving on that committee, and I beg 
the Senate to excuse me. 

The motion was agreed to; and Mr. Fosrrr 
was appointed to fill the vacancy. 


Mr. TOOMBS. I move that I be excused 


j 


Claims, of which I am chairman, and that the 
Chair bé authorized to fill the vacancy. 
The motion was agreed to. 


THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
motion submitted by Mr. Brigar, on the 27th 
ultimo, to print the annual message of the Presi- 
dgnt of the United States and the accompanying 
documents. ; oe 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is on referring the motion to the Committee on 
Printing. 

It was so referred. 

æ TREASURY REPORT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next 
business in order is the motion of the Senator 
from Louisiana, [Mr. Suwexnx,] to refer the an- 
nual report of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
the Committee on Finance, and that it be printed. 
The latter motion will go to the Committee on 
Printing. : 

The report was. referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. BRGLER. If there be no further business 
to transact, I move that the Senate do now ad- 
journ, 

The moti 
adjourned. 


on was agreed to; and the Senate 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuunspay, January 5, 1860. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. R. J. Coxe. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

The CLERK announced as the business first 
in order, the question of the admissibility of the 
resolution proposed to be submitted on the 22d 
ultimo by Mr. Winstow. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I believe, with the permis- 
sion of the House, I will withdraw that point of 
order, as it is now the 5th of January. 

The CLERK. The question then recurs upon 
the correction of the Journal, as requested by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hickman.] 

REPLACEMENT OF DESKS, ETC. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Hlinois. I ask the consent 
of the House to have read a resolution, which 
will occupy but a moment. I do not ask that it 
shall be received at this time. : 

The resolution was read for information, as fol- 
lows: í 

Resolved, That the Superintendent-of Public Buildings 
he directed to replace the desks and chairs in this Hall as 
they were previous to their removal, and, to cnable him to 
do so without interrupting our sittings, he be also directed 
to prepare tor our temporary occupancy the old Hall of the 
House ot Representatives. 

TUE SPEAKERSHIP. 


Mr. REAGAN resumed the floor. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Will the gentleman 

ield me the floor a moment? 

Mr. REAGAN. 1 will for a moment, but not 
for any extended discussion. I must this morn- 
ing proceed with my remarks; and desire to do so 
without interruption, in order that I may not oc- 
‘cupy the floor longer than necessary. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Clerk,on yester- 
day the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Conrax,] 
in some remarks that he made to this House, at- 
tacked the proposition to have a temporary organ- 
ization of this House, on the ground of its being 
aviolation of the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. WILSON. Icallthe attention of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to the fact that my col- 
league [Mr. Corax] is not yet presem. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. He will be here be- 
fore I have proceeded very far in my remarks. 
Some days since I offered a proposition for a tem- 
porary organization of this House, by the election 
of Mr. Corwin, of the State of Ohio, as chairman 
of this House for twenty-four hours; and I am 
not willing that it shall go to the country that I 
permitted a proposition which I had made to be 

enounced, in my presence, as being unconstitu- 
tional, and that I failed to respond to the charge. 
I offered the resolution to elect Mr. Corwin chair- 
man for twenty-four hours, in good faith. The 
resolution which I then offered I send to the 
Clerk’s desk, and ask to have read. i 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Hon. Tuomas Corwin be elected 


Prayer 


from service on the Committee on Revolutionary |: Speaker of this House for and during the period of twenty- 
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four hours, after the. expiration of which time his power 
shall absolutely cease as Speaker, and the House shall then 
proceed to vote for Speaker as if no such election had taken 
place. And for and during the said period of twenty-four 
hours, the rales of the late House of Representatives shall 
be adopted for our government, except that no member 
shall be permitted to speak for more than five minutes on 
any question which may come before this House ; and ex- 
cept further, that the said Tuomas Corwin shali not have 
power to appoint the regular business committees of this 
ouse. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY, I offered that resolu- 
tion, sir, in good faith. I offered it in the hope 
that it Would be acceded to unanimously; that it 
would mect with the approbation of gentlemen 
upon all sides of the House.: And F hoped that 
after it was adopted, during the twengy-four hours 
that this House would be pais | we would 
secure the passage of a deficiency bill to pay the 
expenses of the Post Office Department of the 
Unitéd States. We are in debt to the mail con- 
tracters of the United States $4,000,000. It is 
an honest debt,-honestly contracted for services 
honestly performed. We allowe it. Itis nota 
Democratic debt; it ig not a Republican debt; it 
is notan American debt; butit isa national debt. 
It is the debt not of one man, but of every man. 
It is my debt and your debt; it is the debt of all 
ofus. It is adebt that the people of this nation 
owe to honest and innocent contfactors. ‘Che 
credit, the faith, the honor, the integrity of this 
nation is pledged for its prompt and faithful pay- 
ment.: I was then, and am now, unwilling that | 
the national honor and the national credit should | 
be impaired by the failure of the Congress of the 
United States to pay a debt which we all owe. 
This debt will have to be paid atsome time. Why 
not pay it now? Itisa debt owed by the nation 
—honestly owed. As honest men we owe it to 
ourselves to secure its prompt payment. 
due now. We are in default. The faith and 
credit of the nation are in peril. Under these cir- 
cumstances, should our Republican friends have 
objected to that resolution when it was offered? I 
hope, however, they will not do so again. They 
have had time to consider on the matter. Surel 
they can give no reason why an honest debt | 
should not be paid; and surely they would not 
force a Republican organization at the expense of 
a breach of national faith, and at a sacrifice of 
thousands of innocent public creditors. Itis their 
debt as well as mine. Letus, then, as honest and 
just men, so far forget our political strife, as to do 
a to these suffering and ill-treated creditors. 
We can pass a resolution for the appointment of 
a temporary Chairman, and, during the existence 
of his power, we can pass an appropridtion bill 
which will enable us to fulfill all our engagements 
and redeem the credit of the nation, and thus save 
thousands from bankruptcy and ruin. 

Mr. WILSON. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania scems anxious for the payment of these 
debts, as just and legal debts of the Government. į 
I would ask him whether he will accept the plu- 
rality rule? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. If, Mr. Clerk, I even | 
were willing to accept the plurality rule, there are | 
many others in this House who are unwilling to 
do so. If we had three fourths of this House who 
were willing to resort to the plurality rule to se- 
cure an organization, the remaining: one fourth 
could preventits adoption by means of thosé rights 
conferred on them by the parliamentary law. If 
there were ten men in this House who protested 
against it, the gentleman from Indiana knows full 
well we could not, under the parliamentary law, 
force an organization; and he knows, too, as well 
as I can tell him, that there are more than ten or 
twenty or fifty men here who object to it, and 
will not submit to the adoption of that rule. But 
here is a proposition—a fair.and honest and just 
one—which will enable us to fulfill the engage- | 
ments of the nation; and which, ifadopted; would 
save more than a thousand men in this country, 
to whom we are indebted, from being wholly and 
entirely ruined. What a humiliating spectacle it 
will present to have the auctioneer exposing the 
property of the creditors of the Government, to 
sale on the block, because the national Congress 
would not, for twenty-four hours, suspend their 
political animosities to pass a bill to pay the hon- 
est debts of the nation! What must the world 
think of us when they contemplate the American | 
Congress standing by whilst all this ruin is being 
wrought; and yet, to advance some party or per- 
sonal purpose, stubbornly refusing to pass an ap- 


It is |i 


propriation bill to save those who placed their | 


credit on the faith of the nation, from hopeless 
and inevitable bankruptcy? Why do Republicans 
object to this temporary organization, if their ob=: 
ject be not to force upon us an organization that 
is objectionable? Why object to it? It will not 
injure the Republican party; it cannot injure our 
party: it can injure no party; and it will confera 
lessing upon suffering and honest men. 


Let Republicans reflect; this is a debt, as Ihave. | 


said, of the whole people—it involves the credit 
and faith of the nation. 
expect all the sacrifices to save the country from 
dishonor and her creditors from ruin, to come from 
the Democratic side of the House. You should 
not only be willing, but anxious, to show your 
zealinsuch a cause, by codperating.in a measure 
so wise, so salutary, and so imperatively neces- 
sary, as the proposition which I made, and which 
Lintend to renew, Your love for your country 
should stand high above your devotion to party. 
You should blush at even the suspicion that you 
desire to extort the election of a Republican 
Speaker from the reluctance of Democrats to see 
the national faith dishonored. Like true men,con- 
sider these debts you owe, and make every sacri- 
fice consistent with honor to have them paid. We 
can make this temporary organization, pass a de- 
ficiency bill, pay. our debts, redeem our obliga- 
tions, save the country from dishonor, and then 
go steadily to. work again to get up a permanent 
organization of this House. 

I proposed Mr. Conwiy as Speaker, because he 
is well known as a conservative, national, Union- 
loving’ man, and because, being a Republican, it 
would be a guarantee to that party that no advant- 
age was intended or could be taken of him. 

But Mr. Clerk, the gentleman from Indiana, 


| (Mr. Courax,] on yesterday, attacked the propo- 


sition for a temporary organization as a violation 


| of the Constitution of the United States, and my 


prineipal object in speaking to-day is to repel 
that charge. I could not then obtain the floor, 
and I reply now, at the carliest moment, so that 
the charge may be accompanied by the refutation, 
-© The Constitution of -the United States confers 
upon the members of the House of Reprosenta- 
tives the power to elect a Speaker and other offi- 
cers, but does the Constitution compel us to elect 
a Speaker for any given time? Does it require us 
to clect a Speaker for a month, or two months, 
or for two years? Why, certainly not. We have 
power to clect a Speaker on eyery morning that we 


assemble. He is the creature of this House. He is | 


cleeted by our votes—and the fact that he is elect- 
ed generally for two years does not necessarily 
continue him in office for that time. Every morm- 
ing when this House assembles, itmay proceed to 
elect a presiding officer for the day. | ‘T’here is no 
constitutional provision which requires that the 
Speaker of this House should continue in office 
for two years, nor for any other period, *. 

But the gentleman from Indiana told us that 
the proposition was unconstitutional, and ex- 


pressed his surprise that it. should come from, 


gentlemen who contended for a strict construction 
of the Constitution. I affirm, and Iam ready to 
prove it by the history of the legislation of any 
free country, that the right to elect a temporary 
Speaker by the body over which he is to preside 
is an indisputable right. I will show that it has 
been practiced in England for centuries; that it 
has been practiced time and again in our own 
country, and under our own Constitution, from 
the time of the fathers of the Republic down to a 
very late period in our history. 

T send to the Clerk’s desk the Manual, and ask 


| him to read the paragraph I have marked. 


The Clerk read, as follows: 

Where the. Speaker has been ill, other Speakers pro 
tempore have been appointed. Instances of this are 1 H., 
4. Sir John Cheyney, and for Sir William Sturton; and in 
15 H., 6. Sir John Tyrrel, in 1655, January 27; 1655, 
March 9; 1659, January 13. 

Sir Job Charlton ill, Seymour chosen, } 

1673, February 18. 

Seymour being ill, 
chosen, 1678, April 15. 

Sawyer being ill, Seymour chosen. 

Thorpe in execution, a new Speaker chosen, 31 H. VI, 
3 Grey, 11; and Mareh 14, 1694, Sir John Trevor chosen. 
There have been no later instances. 2 Hats., 161; 4 Inst.; 
8 L. Parl., 263. e 

A Speaker may be removed at the will of the House, and 
a Speaker pro tempore appointed. 2 Grey, 166; 5 Grey, 
134. : 


Mr: MONTGOMERY. That, sir, has-been 


Not merely pro 
Sir Robert Sawyer b tempore. 1 Chund. 
169, 276, 277. 


You have no right to. 


the principle 
in Pheland, 
land now. 


wh how the parliament 
law stands in England, I willnow come 
later times, and to the precedents: ih our’ ow 
country. -I quote from the Journal of the, House, 
of Representatives, page 266, April 20, 17982, 
“Pripay, April 90; 1798. a 

-© The Speaker being indisposed and unable 
“¥t was, -On motion, - 


“ Resolved, That tliis House do now proceed: by ballot to. 
the choiceot'a Speaker pro tempore; and the ballots being” 
taken, a` majority of the votes of the whole House was 
found in favor of George Dent, ore of thé Representatives 
of the State of Maryland. Whereupon, : 

“The said George Dent was conducted to the chair, from 
whence he addressed the House as followeth.” peo 

After the election of the Speaker, pro tempore, 
the business of the House proceeded as if theregu- 
lar Speaker had been in ie chair. That was the 
parliamentary law. in 1798, when the fathers of 
this RepuBlic and the framers of the Constitution 
were upon this floor, legislating for this Union, and 
giving an interpretation to te instrument. they 
had made. {read from the Houge Journal, page 
923, for the year 1847: . eS) syd eta 

“Poursvay, June 20, 1848, ae 

“The Clerk called the Houset0'order, and stated that the 
Speaker was still so much indisposed. as tọ prevent: him 
from resuming the duties of the Chair. °° 7 

‘i And, thereupon, í : 

“ On motion of Mr. Danina P. King, it was unanimously 

« Resolved, That Mr. Armistead Burt; of South Carolina, 
be appointed Speaker pro tempore, to discharge the duties 

of the Chair during the present week, if the Speaker shall 
so long remain unable to give his attendance.” 

Here, Mr. Clerk, it will be seen, are two in- 
stances where two Speakers were regularly elected. 
pro tempore, to hold office until the regular Speaker 
should be able to take the chair. ee 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Will. my. 
colleague be kind enough to show me any ifstance, 
where, before the House ‘was, organized, as, 
original question, a Speaker has been elected pro: 
tempore? a Roau a t P 2a 

Mr. MONTGOMERY.. Yes, sir. ea: 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I should 
like to have my colleague refor me to the instance. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Yes, sir, I will show 
the gentleman my authority; ahd when I have 
satislicd my colleague in reference to the power 
and the practice, I trust he will turn in and sup- 
port the resolution which I have offered, and: 
contribute his vote and influence and relieve the 
creditors of the Government. from their present 
suffering condition. And now to the law and the 
evidence. I read from the Congressional Globe 
of 1839-40, page 19.. The House was not yet 
organized. Mr. Adams. had made. his. very eX- 
traordinary speech, in which he addressed. the: 
members of the House, not through their Clerk, 
as their presiding officer, but as “fellow-citizens.”” 
He related to them a celebrated instance in the 


torattendy.- 


| history of Virginia, in which, when Governor 


Dunmore had prorogued the Legislature, they. 
assembled jin a tavern, elected a Speaker, and 
resolved themselves into a convention: Mr. Ad- 
ams said it might be a little irregular for this: 
House to adjourn to a tavern, as the. Virginia 
Legislature had done, but that, in times like these, 
irregularity should not be considered. The House 
had becn in session at that time four days, with- 
out electing a Speaker. 

& Mr. Ruerr then offered a resolution that LEWIS Wit- 
LIAMS, Lhe oldest member of the House, be appointed cbair- 
man ot this meeting until the House should be organized. 

<< Mr. WinLtams objected to the introduction of the res- 
olution. He thought they could have questions put il the 
Clerk would only do his duty as all other Clerks of the 
House had done. - Besides, if it was competent to put the 
question on this resolution, it was also competent to put 
the question on the resolution of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, which preceded it. ` i 

«Mr. UNpeRwoop asked of the Clerk if he:would be 
willing to put a question if a majority of members present 
desired it? pie 

“Mr. Gartan stated that he was willing to put ques- 
tions if it was the will of the House that he:should'do so. 

« Mr. UNpeRwoop then asked the Clerk toput the ques- 
tion on the resolution submitted by him. . eee 

“Several voices were heard rerying, No? No! and 
much confusion prevailed at the time, g 

c Mr. Tromrson; of South Carolina; submitted to the 
House that, sooner oF later, they must adopt the resoludon 
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just offered by his:colleague, [Mr. Ruerr,] as it would be 
impossible to organize without some proceeding of the 
kind. The objection. of the gentleman from North:Caro- 
liha, that there was a resolution that had precedence, could 
only apply inregularly-organized bodies, where parliament- 
ary-rules could be observed, and did not apply to this meet- 
ing, which was yet.in'a state of disorganization. 

:& Mr. Ruerr then varied his motion, so as to call Mr. 
Avams to the chair, instead of Mr. WitLiaMs; and putting 
the question himself to the meeting it was carried, and Mr. 
Apams took the chair. i es 

«Much confusion and noise being heard in the galleries, 
and some hisses, : 

“Mr. Tuompson, of South Carolina, said that he an- 
notineed to the galleries that if there was the slightest in- 
terruption to the business of the meeting, he would call on 
the President fer a military force to preserve order.” 


And-he presided for eleven days over the pro- 
ceedings of the House as temporary chairman, 
at which time an organization took place. These 
are the precedents. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Will the 
gentleman inform me whether he considers Mr. 
‘Adams as the Speaker of the House under that 
resolution? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I consider him pre- 
cisely what Mr. Corwin would be if he were 
elected to-day. I consider the Speaker pro tem- 
pore precisely the same as any other, Speaker. 
His power was the same as was possessed by the | 
other Speakers elected pro tempore, in the instances 
I have already quoted, where the regular Speaker 
was sick and unable to attend the sessions of the 
House. If, under the Constitution, we have power 
to elect a Speaker pro tempore at one time, we pos- 
sess it atanother. If the Constitution gives the 
power, as the Constitution does not change, we 
always possess it. If Congress had the power, 
in the instances I have quoted, to clect a Speaker 
pro tempore, they have it to-day, and every other 
day on which they assemble as a legislative 
body. If the Constitution gives us power to elect 
a Speaker pro tempore, he possesses, for the time 
being, all the power possessed by any other Speak- 
er, and whatever legislation would be proper under 
a permanent Speaker would be proper whilst he 
was in the chair. It is folly to say he would be 
less than Speaker. The only difference between 
him and any other Speaker is the time for which 
his office continues. The limitation is on the time 
he shall hold his office, and not on the manner in 
which he shall discharge its duties. If the Con- 
stitution gives us power to clect a Speaker pro 
tempore, itisall I nowask. If ever circumstances 
can exist that demand that we should have such 
un organization of Congress, they surely exist 
now. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. Task my col- 
league to tell me, before he sits down, whether 
there was any legislation during the administra- 
tion of Mr. Adams as Chairman of this House? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. [ have not examined; 
but I will send the Globe to my colleague, in 
order that he may examine for himself, 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania, ‘There was 
no legislation during Mr. Adams’s administra- 
tion; and there is, therefore, a radical difference 
between what my colleague proposes and what 
took place at that time. 

Mr: MONTGOMERY. That there was no 
legislation does not prove that there could have 
been none. In the other cases that I have referred 
tothere was legislation; tHe House proceeded with 
its regular business as if the regular Speaker had 
been present. What do we see taking place in 
the Senate every day? Do they not elect a Pres- 
ident pro tempore? Certainly they do; and the 
do so under the very Constitution upon whieh i 
ask the clection of Mr. Corws. We have pre- 
ciscly the same power to elect a Speaker pro tem- | 
pore that the Senate have to clect a President pro 
tempore. And does not the legislation of the coun- | 
try proceed under the President pro tempore of the 
Senate in the same manner as though the Vice 
President was in the chair? ; ! 

Again: How does your Clerk sit there to-day, ! 
ee over your deliberations? There is no | 

aw, there is no rule for it; buthe does so by force 

of precedent alone. He sits there, and, for the || 
time being, he is Speaker rotempore of this House,“|| 
to a certain and limited extent. What is that | 
limited extent? ‘To preside over the deliberations || 
of this body until the election of a Speaker, The |; 
moment you induct a Speaker into that chair, that | 
moment he ceases to preside over us and legis- | 
lation can commence. If twenty-four hoursistoo | 


-less objectionable. 


short a time, then make it as much longer as is ii 


necessary for the passage of the deficiency appro- 
priation bill. i ; 

Now, sir, what is the situation of this House? 
We are here, as yet, unorganized. We are nota 
legislative body. Wecan pass no laws. Nor is 
there the slighiest apparent prospect of an carly 
organization. Uponthe opposite side of the House 
our Republican friends have presented an un- 
broken front. They have not at any time offered 
any compromise. ‘They have voted uniformly, 
steadily, persistently—I will not say sabbowily 
—for but one man. The Democratic party, on 
the contrary, after having made a regular nomin- 
ation, adhered to their candidate for a time suffi- 
cient to demonstrate that there was no possibil- 
ity of his clection, We were then relieved from 
further responsibility by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Bococx,] who, with commendable 
manhood, as creditable to himself as it was ered- 
itable to the party that nominated him, arose in his 
place and withdrew his name as acandidate. The 
Democratic party has since been free to selectany 
candidate that might be more acceptable, When 
Mr. Bocoex declined, he said, by his manly, patri- 
otic act, to his Democratic colleagues, ‘I relieve 
you from your responsibility ; make such compro- 
mise of fecling as you think proper and consistent 
to secure the election of any conservative, national 
man as Speaker. I sacrifice my private ambition 
for the good of the country.’ From that moment 
we have been unceasing in our efforts to secure 
the election of some good and true man as our 
presiding officer. We have held out the olive 

ranch to.all parties in this House from day to 
day. We have presented candidate after candi- 
date. Still from the Republicans there came one 
unceasing answer: we will have no compromise; 
we will have no man but Jonn Suerman. They 
seem to have but one man. Time and time again 
they have been told’ by members on this side of 
the House that their man was seriously objec- 
tionable to them. I do.not desire to say anything 
against My. Suerman. I have beenin this House 
with him now going on three years; and he has 
been kind, courteous, and gentlemanly to me. 
Yet, sir, the fact is undisputable that he is objec-' 
tionable to a large number of the gentleman upon 
this side. The Republicans have listened to these 
objections to their candidate from day to day; yet 
they have nover attempted to conciliate this op- 
position by presenting another man who will be 
This House should not be 
presided over by a man who is so objectionable 
to the whole southern portion of our Confederacy. 
Our scheme of government is one of compromises 
and concessions. Why not extend the spirit to 
the election of Speaker? We should have the 
same respect for the feelings of others we would 
desire others to have for ours. 

If the Republicans are not worshipers of men 
why not do as we have done? Withdraw your 
caucus candidate and bring forward some other. 
I would remind Republicans that, whilst they 
have made no compromise, whilst they here per- 
sistently and consistently refuse to make any, 
they yet appeal to this side to concede to them 
the plurality rule. Is this fair, is it honorable, to 
refuse on your part to yield anything, and to ask 
us to yield everything? Gentlemen, if you cx- 
pect members on this side of the House to make 
concessions to you, show the proper spirit, by 
treating their earnest and solemn protests with 
some respect. Show them that you are not un- 
yieldingly cemented to the fortunes of a single 
candidate—that you have other good men, and 
that you dare to present them. But, sir, no such 


spirit of compromise as I indicate has been mani- į 


fested.” We are apparently no nearer au organi- 
zation now than we were the first day we met. 


i! Until an organization is had no legislation can be 


carried through. Under these circumstances, and 
at this time, with the appeals of tħe suffering 
creditors of the nation ringing in our ears, I come 
forward and propose this temporary organization 
as a peace measure; and I appeal to every mem- 
ber who-loves his country, and who is proud of 
her unsullied faith and untarnished honor, to give 
it his support. This resolution, if adopted, will 
organize this House for a period long enough to 
enable us to pass an appropriation bil] which will 
redeem the credit and honor of the Government, 
enable us to fulfill our engagements, and save 
thousands of men from bankruptcy and ruin. 
When that is done, we can all come back to con- 


i 


i 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 


test this question of organization with new zest 
and interest. And we will then -have the conso- 


` lation, that although we consunfe much time, yet 


the honor of our country is at least secure. 

Sir, before I take my seat, I renew that resolu- 
tion. [hope that it may-be taken up, considered, 
and passed. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. 
question of order. 

Mr. REAGAN. I hope'that my remarks will 
not be further interrupted. The gentleman can 
rise and state his point of order when I have con- 
eluded. “ 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 


I tise to a 


| vania will stæe his point of order. 


Mr. REAGAN. I am upon the floor, and I 
presume that the gentleman cannot take it from 
me. B 

The CLERK. The gentleman is entitled to the 
floor, but he will recollect that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has the right to interrupt him ona 
point of order. j 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. If my col- 
league’s motion is entertained, I propose to make 
a point of order on it. 


| Mr. REAGAN. The gentleman raises a point 


of order, not upon me, but ùpon his colleague. F 
have the floor, and I hope I shall be permitted to 
proceed. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I will be 
brief. My colleague has submitted a motion to 
be entertained by the House. I want to set that 
matter right. 

Mr. REAGAN. I would yield with pleasure 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania; but if I yield 
to him, I will have to yield to others, and Pwi 
find myself to-day in the same position that I was 
in yesterday 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. If my col- 
league withdraws his motion then I have no point 
of order to raise. 

Mr. REAGAN. I only gave way to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Monrcomery] to 
make a statement, and certainly not for any mo- 
tion that would interfere with the conclusion, at 
this time, of my remarks, which have already 
been so much interrupted. ; 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. L-only rise 
to aquestion of order, if my colleague insists upon 
his resolution; otherwise I do not. 

Mr. REAGAN. Hf the resolution is before the 
House, the gentleman can make his point of order 
when I have concluded. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. 
not to be more than five minutes. 

Mr. REAGAN. Yesterday I allowed inter- 
ruptions against my sense of propricty, and I 
do not to-day want to be placed in the same posi- 


I promise 


| tion. 


Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I admire 
the gentleman’s good nature in yielding to every- 
body. #I do not wish to interrupt him further 
than to state briefly a point of order. 

The CLERK. ‘It was impossible for the Clerk 
to know for what purpose the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Monreomrry} took the floor 
by the consent of the gentleman from Tcxas, 
Whilst occupying the floor, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania offered a resolution. That resolu- 
tion having been proposed, the Clerk thinks that 
the gentleman’s colleague can now take the floor 
to raise a question of order upon it. 

Mr. REAGAN. If itis the object of the gen- 
tleman to raise his point now, in order to save his 
legal rights, I do not object; butif it is the object, 
in this indirect way, to take the floor from me, I 
do protest. The gentleman, I think, can raise his 
point now, and discuss it after I have concluded. 

The CLERK. The Clerk knows of no rule 
which will now prevent the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania raising his question of order, and stating 


| it, whoever may be upoh the floor. 


Mr. REAGAN. Thegentleman does not make 
the point on me. 


Mr. SEEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I will not 


| occupy five minutes. 


Mr. REAGAN. I yield to the gentleman; but 


; hereafter L give notice that I shall unconditionally 
| decline to be further interrupted. 


My. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I then make 


| the point of order that the resolution now offered 


is not in order. l ; 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. The resolution 
has not been received, as I understand it. 


. Mr: STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. ‘The reso- 
lution has been offered, and 1 am objecting to it. 

‘The CLERK. It has been proposed, and read 
to the House. ` 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. But readonly 
for information. : , 

The CLERK. Only for information; but the 
bela alba from Pennsylvania proposed it to the 

ouse before he took his seat. The House has 
not yet entertained the resolution. ` 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. And there- 
fore I raise a point of order. J ask the Clerk to 

read a part of- the second section of an act of. 
Congress, passed June 1, 1789. a 

The clause was read, as follows: 

“ And be it further enacted, That at the first session of 
Congress after every. general election of Representatives, 
the oath or affirmation aforesaid, shall be administered by 
any one member of the House of Representatives to the 
Speaker; and by him to all the members present, and to the 
Clerk, previous to entering on any other business.” 

Now, sir, here I make the point of order that, 
previous to entering updh any business, an act of 
Congress requires that the oath shall be adminis- 
tered to the Speaker, and by him to all the mem- 
bersand to the Clerk. Thatis an act of Congress, 
and no resolution of this body can repealit. The 
proposition now offered is a mere absurdity. A 

proposition to legislate before the House is organ- 
ized,is to do business before the Speaker is sworn, 
before the members are sworn, before the Clerk is 
sworn; and your act of Congress says it shall not 
be done, and all the precedents of my colleague 
have no more application to it than they have to 
the French war. They were under the old colo- 
nialgovernments; and where a temporary Speaker 
hag been elected, it was to preside over a body 
which had been organized, and after the body had 
the power to adopt any resolution they might 
choose. But until a legislative body has been or- 
ganized, there never hasbeen, in this Government, 
aSpeaker pro tempore, noran organization pro tem- 
pore. Why, sir, the liking the case of Mr. Adams 
with this is a simple absurdity. He was chosen 
chairman for the purpose of organizing the House, 
and not for the purpose of legislation. I deny that 
there is such a thing known to our Government 
as the temporary choice of Speaker, or a tempo- 
rary choice of Clerk, which shall expire except 
with the Congress. I know provision is made 
that where a Speaker is sick a temporary appoint- 
ment may be made, or where a Speaker is guilty 
of misconduct, he may be removed and another 
person put in his place. Think of this ILouse 
organizing to-day ,andall the officers swornin,and 
to-morrow disorganized and going back to chaos 
and starting again for the purpose of organizing. 
Let me say, without disrespect, that my col- 
league’s whole argument is what is known in 
mathematics as reductio ad absurdum—a simple 
absurdity. i ; 

Mr. BRANCH. Will the gentleman from 
Texas allow me to ask a question of the. gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? ; 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I hope I 
have not exceeded the tıme yielded me by the 

entleman from Texas, and I trust I shall be 
rawn into no further debate. 

Mr. BRANCH. I simply desire to ask aques- 
tion. It will occupy but two or three minutes. 

Mr. REAGAN. `I shall have to decline. 

Mr. BRANCH. After the gentleman’s cour- 
tesy yesterday, I do not feel authorized to press 
the request. 

Mr. WILSON. During the remarks of thegen- 
tleman from Penngylvania, (Mr. Monreomery,| 
my colleague [Mr "Courax] was not present. He 
is not present now. Ihave no doubt, if any re- 
ply is necessary, he will make a reply whenever 
an opportunity is afforded him. 

Mr. REAGAN. When Iwas yesterday thrown 
off the remarks 1 intended to submit, I was pre- 
senting some considerations which I deenfied suf- 
ficient to authorize the clements which oppose 


the Republican party to unite in an attempt to | 


organize the House by the election of one of their 
members. I had presented the fact—and I refer 
to it again this morning—that the Legislatures of 
a number of the free States had, by their action in 
a legislative capacity, attempted to impede the 
execution of the act of Congress authorizing the 
recapture of fugitive slaves; which act was assed 
in accordance with the provisions of the Federal 
Constitution. I had presented this as one of the 
evidences of the revolutionary character of the 


Republican party;.as one of the evidences thatit 
disregarded the compacts of the Federal: Consti- 
tution. The gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. Curris,] 
and also the gentleman from Massachusetts; {[Mr. 
Dawes, ] interposed a statement that the personal 
liberty bills of these States, and the habeas. corpus 
acts, and such legislation as I had’supposed was 
intended to defeat the fugitive slave law, were only 
intended to vindicate their views of the writ of ha- 
beas-corpus. I am not disposed now to enter into 


a discussion of a question like that. . They, them- |! 


selves, certainly do not suppose that such a state- 
ment can be taken for anything more than a mere 
specious attempt to amuse those who hear them. 
There can be no question—looking to the attempts 
of the Legislatures which passed those laws; look- 
ing to the tone of the public press, indicating what 
would be done and what had been done upon this 
subject; locking to the expregsions of ‘the politi- 
cians, lecturers, and preachers of the whole band 
engaged in this crusade—there can be no ques- 
tion, I say, that they themselves cannot entertain 
a doubt, and, I imagine, would not seriously as- 
sert and ask to be believed, that those Legislatures 
had only in view a vindication of the writ of habeas 
corpus—that those acts were not designed to im- 
pede the operation of the fugitive slave law, and 
to take out of the hands of the owners of slaves 
the remedy which.was designed for their good. 
Why, sir, they would not dare to make any such 
assertion seriously... If they should assert that it 
was not the purpose of their party, and of the 
men who were engaged in the enactment of those 
laws, to secure the release of fugitive slaves, the 
would not be regarded as in good fellowship with 
their own political organization. 

But, Mr. Clerk, a better answer to that is, that 
the act of Congress with which they propose, by 
their legislation, to interfere—an act which was 
designed for the benefit of a portion of the States, 
and which could do injury to the other—has been 
adjudicated by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and declared to be a constitutional act. 
Then the best they can make of their opposition, 
were an attempt to make it even plausible, is that 
they have undertaken, as they have in reference 
to the Dred Scott decision, to set up their judg- 
ment in opposition to the court of last resort au- 
thorized to adjudicate upon the subject. They place 
themselves in opposition to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which, by the Constitution, is 
clothed with the final power to determine the con- 
stitutionality of the act in question. This ought, 
then, to be the answer of all patriotic citizens, un- 
less the action of that court was of a character to 
outrage the common rights and break down the 
constitutional rights of the States. The very an- 
swer which they have made, developing this fact 
that they have, in this instance, placed themselves 
in opposition to the adjudication of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, furnishes an additional 
evidence of the reckless disregard of the Consti- 
tution and laws of the land, and is an additional 
reason why we should fear the installment of 
that party in power in this branch of the national 
Legislature. 

Now, sir, without attempting to enumerate all 
the cases in which the doctrines and practices of 
their party lead to the conviction that they disre- 
gard the obligations of the Constitution, that they 


disregard their duty to the people of other States | 


than those in which they live, and that they would 
invade not only the constitutional rights of the 
people, but the reserved rights of the States; with- 
out further reference to particular facts, I shall 
leave the subject, after calling attention to recent 
and prominent events. : f 

. The recent events, to which prominent attention 
has been called, and which have alarmed the con- 
servative men of all parties for the safety of the 
Union, are,grst, the fact that sixty-odd members 
of the last Congress are found who have indorsed 
this Helper pamphlet; which has recommended 
treason in its most vicious, extravagant and apall- 


ing form; and that the gentleman presented as the 
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candidate for Speaker upon the other side is one | 


of those persons who signed the recommendation 


. of this document, and who aided in giving it cur- 


rency to be circulated as a campaign document for 
the information of the people, and for the purpose 
of indoctrinating them into the ideas upon which 
this crusade against slavery rests. 

It has been intimated, perhaps, hy some mem- 
bers of that party, during this debate, and I be- 


lieve by one or.two gentlemen who. do not Belong: 
to it, that the gentleman who is the. candidate of 
the Republican party has repudiated the indo 
ment of that book. It is worthy of remark 

this statement is not-true. He has not repudia 


tional guarantees which afford protection: hie 
people of a portion of the States of this Union}, 
e has not yet said that ‘he disapproves of. its 
doctrines; and he will not, and dare not say it; 
for, if he does, the party with which'he acts will 
repudiate him, and take up some man who will 
indorse the doctrines upon which their political 
structure rests. This pamphlet, although in itself 
of little significance, has received si nificance from 
the indorsement of these. sixty-odd. members of 
Congress. Itreceives additional significance from 
the fact that the candidate of the Republican party 
for the Speakership has recommended it for cir- 
culation, and now refuses or fails to repudiate it, 
and is nevertheless adhered to and voted for by 
his party friends; he, himself, and his partisans, 
with two or three exceptions, stubbornly refusing 
even to qualify their indorsement of this révolu- 
tionary and incendiary document. © og a00. 
Well; sir, the other incident which is calculated 
to excite the apprehensions of the people of ‘this 
country as to whether our experiment of self-gov- 
ernment is to be successful, is the foray which 
was made upon the village of Harper’s Ferry, in 
Virginia. It is true that murders were committed 
there by a band of lawless ruffians; but the mere 
fact that a number of persons were killed there by 


| a lawless and reckless band of men does not give 


to that act the political significances which it de- 
rives from other considerations. It derives its sig- 
nificance from the fact that it was an attempt. to 
carry outa plan matured by citizens of the free 
States. Their plan of operations was first settled, - 
and it was strictly and steadfastly carried out. 
Arms were procured; and, to show. the malice of 
the originators of the plan, and that they had'well 
considered what character of weapon could be 
most successfully used, twelve hundred pikes, 
with long handles—specimens of which have been, 
exhibited in this city—-were prepared, which itwas 
supposed would be the most efficacious weapons 
in the hands of ‘negroes untrained to the use of 
fire-arms. Twelve hundred such instruments as; 
these were procured, preparatory to. this precon- 
certed plan to invade the sovereignty of Virginia, 
for the purpose of carrying out this design of em- 
barrassing, and ultimately destroying, the insti- 
tution of slavery. But, sir, even the ‘previous 
preparations, the purchase of Sharpe’s rifles, the 
manufacture and delivery at the point of action of 


! these lances, the procurement of ammunition—all 


this, if nothing clse accompanied it to indicate the 
state of public sentiment by which such acts. are 
upheld, would be of slight significance compared 
to other things that have occurred. These men 
were arrested, tried, condemned, and justly exe- 
cuted as traitors. Are they so regarded by the 
eople of the-free States? Many of them, to their 
konor be it said, do so regard them. ee 
But while that is so, however, we hear of the 
tolling of bells in the cities there; of draping their 
churches in mourning; of firing minute gans and 
holding meetings, convocations, over men con- 
demned as traitors. We hear of men of high 
intellectual endowments addressing pretty large 
audiences, and claiming that Brown, the leader of 
these traitors, occupies a position higher than that 
of the Saviour of mankind. One of them went 
so far as to say that the mission of Christ was a 
failure, but that the mission or death of John 
Brown was a success. And, sir, these things are 
being done in many different localities, evidencing 
that there is a feeling there, extensively existing 
in the free States, that will sanction, the utmost 
violence, the utmost disregard. of constitutional 
obligations and guarantees, the utmost disregard 
of all laws and rights. These men are willing 
to engage, if they had-the courage, in murder, 
arson, and every species of crime that could em- 
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barfass and harass a people. The existence, 


Mr: Clerk, of such feelings as these, have awak- 


ened the most profound sense of apprehension 


as: tò whether our experiment of self-govern—- 


ment is to go on successfully. The great idea of 
the Américan Revolution was, thatthe people were 
capable of. self-government, because of the pre- 
dominance of the intellectual and reasoning fac- 
ulties; that they could understand compacts, con- 
stitutions, andlaws; appreciate the value of society, 
aiid maintain compacts, constitutions, and laws, 
and the best interests of society, by observing the 
rulés of right-with reference to all. This was the 
great essential idea of the American Revolution, 
and it is the one upon which our experiment of 
self-government still rests; it is one worthy of 
being pondered over by all men who scek to ex- 
periment upon the destruction of any of the con- 
stitutional guarantees secured to the people of this 
nion. ; f 
If, sir, agitation like this shall induce men—in 
sufficient bodies to control the legislation of their 
own States, and tò control the action of the Fed- 
eral Government—to depart from the essential 
character of the Federal Constitution; to cease to 
regard the Federal Government as one of limited 
and specially defined powers; to assume that this 
question of slavery, or any other question, is a 
question to be controlled by the popular will of 
a majority of the people of the whole Union, as 
against the spirit of the Constitution, which had 
for one of its leading objects the protection of 
minorities—whenever the time shall come that the 
people of this country cease to respect these guar- 
antces, override the Constitution, and deny that 
protection to which the people are entitled under 
‘ the Constitution, then they will have demonstrated 
that our experiment of self-government is a fail- 
ure. Then they will have demonstrated that some 
form of government is necessary by which power 
can be brought to bear upon men who will not 
respect compacts and contracts. That, sir, has 
been one of the startling features of this agitation, 
and it is one*that should command the attention 
of those who are charged with the duty of legis- 
lating for the American people. It is one which 
has aroused the solicitude of the people of the 
southern States, as well as of all the conservative 
meninthenorthern States. Itisone of the points 
of reflection that has excited the deepest appre- 
hension of the growing strength and increasing 
power of the Republican party. It constitutes 
one of the reasons why the conservative men in 
this Hall, whether they be Democrats, Americans, 
or anti-Lecompton Democrats, should all come 
together for the common purpose of showing to 
the nation that they have the patriotism to rise 
above their ordinary prejudices in reference to 
ordinary political questions, and meet the com- 
mon enemy, which, by its success, will tend still 
farther to endanger the perpetuity of our Gov- 
ernment. 
To the candidate presented by the Republican 
pay personally, I hays no more objection than 
would have to any man occupying the political 
position which he occupics; but, viewing the con- 
sequences which must result from his election, 
1 object to it; for it must be apparent that if that 
party has the power to place him in the Speaker’s 
chair, it will act as an encouragement to the mem- 
bers of that party throughout the country. It 
will give volume and force to the movements of 
that organization, and will aid them in their strug- 
gle for the Presidency. The country sees and 
understands this, and we had as well comprehend 
it in our positions and responsibility as members 
of this House, in determining whether we will act 
in union in preventing the clection of one whose 
election wil! have these results. While its effect 
is to give prestige to that party, while it is to in- 
crease its power, while it is to consolidate its 


organization, its effect will be also still farther to | 
dishearten and disorganize the elements of this | 
Government which are opposed to that party, and | 


cause the people to look, not here to Washington, 
not to the Federal Government, for protection, 
but to look, as a last resort, to their separate sov- 
ercigntics at home for the vindication of their 
rights, the preservation of their equality, and the 
security of that liberty which may be denied them 
under the Federal Constitution through the action 
of the Federal Government. 

Having now stated these objections, Mr. Clerk, 


to the success of that party, Í shall-address a few | 


remarks to those with whom it has been my pleas- | 
ure to act in this body—to all political parties here | 
which stand aloof from the Republican organiza- : 
tion. > - i 

Mr. Clerk, when we met here at the convening 
of this Congress, the Democratic members, or at 
least most of them, assembled for the purpose of | 
consulting as to the course which they would 
pursue in reference to the organization. They 
selected a candidate for Speaker, a gentlemen of 
long-experience in this body, a gentleman of ac- 
knowledged ability, a gentleman who would no 
doubt have discharged the duties of that office with 
equal and exact justice to all the interests of the 


country, and to ‘all parties in the House. His } 


name was presented under the supposition that in 
the condition of things that existed in the coun- ; 
try, it might command,the support of those who 
are opposed to a Republican organization. Bal- 
lotings for a week or two demonstrated that it 
would not have that effect; demonstrated that the | 
Americans were disinclined, as they said, to vote | 
for him, not because of any objection to him per- | 
sonally, but because he was the nominee of the 
Democratic party. They desired to be consulted 
and to have their political position recognized by 
being made a party to the election of a Speaker. 

The gentleman from Virginia, with a magna- 
nimity justly portrayed by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Monrcomery,] this morn- 
ing, when the condition of things existed which 
I have stated, came forward and withdrew his 
name from the contest, in order to enable the ele- 
ments in opposition to the Republican party to 
harmonize for the selection of a Speaker upon a 
national and conservative basis, and to select one 
whose clection would not have the effect to startle 
the country. An effort was then made to secure 
the clection of Mr. BoreLer, of Virginia,a mem- 
ber of the southern Opposition. When, in his 
judgment, hiselection was impracticable, he rose 
and, with a magnanimity characteristic of just 
and honorable men, withdrew his name, and pro- 
posed that of one of his colleagues, General Miri- 
son, Whose long experience in this body, universal 
courtesy, clear intellectand true heart, commended 
him to allwho knew him. We rallicd to his sup- | 
port, but we failed to secure his election. Subse- j 
quently, successive efforts were in vain made to į 
elect Mr. Maynarp, of Tennessee, Mr. Scorr, of | 
California, and Mr. Davis, of Indianatandothers. | 

We have not yet agreed. Why, sir, is it that 
we are unable to agree? I put the question to all | 
the gentlemen concerned ; to the Democratic party, 
to the Americans, and to the anti-Lecompton men. 
Our purpose has been manifested to consolidate 
the conservative clements of this House. {twas 
shown in the withdrawal of the formal candidates 
of the several parties opposed to the Republicans. | 
It is truc, Mr. Clerk, that those parties have each ; 
their distinct political principles; but it is also trne 
that those principles are of a nature to allow of 
their settlement after an organization—to allow of | 
their being held in abeyance until the greater ques- 
tion has been decided whether the principles of | 
the Constitution, the rights of the States, and the 
rights of the people of the States shall be vindi- 
cated. Itisnot pretended that the object of either 
of those patties is to trample wpon the Constitu- 
tion; on the contrary, it is conceded that their ob- 
jects are patriotic, that they are national—at least, | 
sir, that they are not sectional. It is not neces- 
sary that the Democracy should recede from their 
position in favor of the preservation of the re- 
served rights of the States, and the maintenance 
of a strict construction of the Constitution, and 
the other cardinal doctrines of that party. It is: 
not proposed that they shall make any conces 
sion of any of their political principles; nor is it | 
necessary. Amcricans can still stand upon this 
floor the advocates of their peculia 


trative subjects. It is not asked that they shall ; 
concede their opinions upon any one of thew. It | 
is not asked—nor is it necessary for an organiza- > 
tion of this House—that either of those parties | 
shall be humiliated. 

Anti-Lecompton men differ from Democrats |i 
upon a single question, or, at the ulmost, upon 
two questions: they differ from others of the same 
political faith with reference to the propriety of 


the action of the Administration during the last li 


Congress on the question of the admission: of 


pinions on {| 
the subject of naturalization and other adminis- |} 


Kansas into the Union asa State. Letmesubmit | 


to them with all deference that that is a dead ques- 
tion, one that cannot be’revived: it is one by its 
nature not enduring. Cannot we bury that differ- 
ence, which is now dead, and come together? It 
may be said, too, that they have a particular view 
in reference to the power of the people of the Terri- 
tories over the question of slavery. Suppose they 
have, will the fact that they have a particular view 
as to what may be done by the people of a yet un- 
peopled Territory, now interpose, in advance of 
the time when that question will properly come up, 
and be a bar to a union of brethren of a common 
political faith? With all deference to them, it does™ 


seem to me that Democrats upon this floor should 


not be separaged by a dead issue, on the one hand, 
or by an issue far in the future on the other--one 
to which we have not yet reached; one, as I stated 
yesterday, that will be disposed OF in the march 
of events by circumstances independent of any 
opinions we may now entertain, or any action 
which Congress may hereafter adopt 

As I stated yesterday, nobody now expects 
that slavery will go into Washington or Nebraska 
or Kansas. Slavery already exists in Utah and 
New Mexico, and: is protected there. Who de- 
sires to disturb the question in either of those 
Territories? When they come to ask for admis- 
sion ag States, they will dispose of the question 
for themselves. With that the whole Union will 
be content. In the presentcontingency that mat- 
ter cannot, therefore, be any ground for objection. 
Why is it, then, that, in reference to things futile 
and flimsy as thesc, Democrats upon this floor 
shall be divided upon a vital question—the ques- 
tion of the maintenance of the ascendency of the 
national party, which has for its object the preser- 
vation of the Union and the Constitution, against 


| the success of a party, the whole current of whose 


policy has been to disregard that Constitution and 
that Union, and the. rights of one half of these 


| States? It does seem to me that we ought to 


think of these things when we recollect that we 
have been here for five weeks balloting for Speaker, 
whilst important interests demand our action, as 
has been eloquently shown this merong: 

We have heard it stated that thousands of mail 
contractors throughout this country are now go- 
ing into bankruptcy and ruin because they were 
at the last session deprived of their just appro- 

riation, and which at this session is still with- 
neld from them. That responsibility rests upon 
us; and the responsibility upon the men who jost 
that appropriation ought to be remembered by the 
country. Shali we by our action still further with- 
hold payment from those who have performed the 
public service? Shall we violate our plighted faith, 
and drive them to ruin? Shall we do that because 
of the party differences of the Democrats, Ameri- 
cans, and anti-Lecompton men? Go to the honest 
farmers of the country, in any section of it,andask 
them if these differences are of such a character as 
to preventa union of the conservative. clements of 
this House, Appeal to them whether we ought to 
unite and defeat the Sectional Republican party, 
and their response would bein the affirmative unan- 
imously. Go, sir, to the myriads of mechanics in 
this country , who have nothing to do with politics, 
and who love their country—men who live b 
honest toil, and not by the miserable trade of politi- 
cians; ask them, and they will reply that, like con- 
servative, true men, we ought to unite and organ- 
ize this House upon a national basis. Go to the 
great commercial interests of this nation; ask 
their judgment, and see what their response will 
be Go to the professional ang social interests of 
this nation, and ask of them. All of them, away 
from the mire and filth of politics, will say itis 
our duty, as men of sense and as patriots, to oT- 
ganize this House upon a national basis. Where, 
then, is the objection? 

I must state, with duc respect to the positions 
of allmen, that the objection, if @bjection there 
be, will be found among the trading politicians 
who aim to live by party associations, and by an 
apparent devotion to a particular abstract propo- 
sition. Why, sir, go to the villages and find some 


i little gentleman who would be constable, or jus- 


tice of the peace, or perhaps a colonel of militia, 
or even a member of the Legislature, and he has 


| some particular dogma to which he must subor- 


dinate the interests of this great nation to preserve 
the harmony of his political record, and in-erder 
to be a leader he must be extravagant even, abd 
foolish, and lose sight of that statesmanship which 
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should enter into the position of every man who 
is called to legislate in a nation like this. Go to 
the trading politicians, then, all over the country, 
and you will find that for political purposes, for 
self-aggrandizement, for unjustifiable purposes, 
they will regard the harmonious action of national 
men as unwarranted, and will tell a national Dem- 
ocrat, if he affiliate with an American he must be 
proscribed. They will tell an American, if he 
affiliate with a Democrat that he must be. pro- 
scribed, and isnot true to the original faith. They 
will tell an anti-Lecompton Democrat that he must 
be proscribed if he does not hold the isolated idea 
of that section of the Democracy. Such, sir, is 
the character of those men. 

It is one of the misfortunes of this nation to be 
controlled too: much by this contemptible class of 
trading politicians, who will look rather to what 
they suppose to be. their own interest and self- 
agerandizement, than to the advancement of the 
good ends of the Government, and justice to all 
men. I will hope that gentlemen Honored with 
seats upon this floor will take a loftier and holicr 
conception of their duty; that they will consider 
that we are engaged ina struggle between national 
conservatism and sectionalism; that it is to be 
the success of unconstitutional and sectional prin- 
ciples upon the one hand, or of conservatism and 
national principles upon the other. Let us, then, 
come together, and secure the organization by 
proper concessions. I have tried from the begin- 
ning, so far as Iam concerned as an individual 
member, to evidence my disposition to concession 
ĮI voted for the nominee of the Democratic party 
while his name was before the House. I subse- 
quently voted. for an American, for an anti-Le- 
compton Democrat, and for others who have been 
presented with any prospect of success. I am 
ready to do so again. Ifmy individual preferences 
were consulted, of course, I should prefer a Dem- 
ocrat to fill the Speaker’s chair; butif it be found 
that the opposition elements to the Republican 

„party can be concentrated upon some American 
or anti-Lecompton Democrat, I am prepared to 
give him my support. : 

it is common, upon all occasions, for gentlemen 
to say that they desire an organization ofthe House 
It is true that a few gentlemen have expressed 
themselves as disinclined to supportany man not 
of their own particular party; but if an honest 
effort is made to concentrate the elements in op- 
position to the Republican party, in order to secure 
an election which will have a tendency to restore 
in some degree the repose and sense of security 
that this nation formerly enjoyed, the few gentle- 
men heretofore disinelined to separate, from their 
particular personal preferences, might be induced 
to view from a more exalted stand-point the obli- 
gations and dutics imposed upon them, and to 
consider, with a nearer serutiny, the responsibil- 
ity they must assume in defeating a national man 
of any party, and in securing the success of a sec- 
tional party. If the question were submitted to 
the conservative men of this nation, outside of the 
Republican party, without distinction of party, I 
venture that the verdict would be one universal 
response in favor of a union of the conservative 
elements here for the purpose of an organization. 
I think itis a mistaken apprehension for any man, 
who feels that he represents an enlightened con- 
stituency, to suppose that they would hold in 
judgment against him the fact that he separated 
himself from his immediate political associates 
for the purpose of success against the Republicans, 
and voted for gentlemen of another political party 
who entertained national opinions, and advoctead 
national principles. The fact that we may unite 
for this praiseworthy purpose—for the purpose of 
organizing the House and restoring a sense of 
safety and repose to the people of the nation—will 
bind us no longer than the Bae exists for 
which we entered into that un erstanding # After 
an organization, other questions will arise, and 
every man, of course, will standabsolved from any 
associations we may make for this purpose, and be 
at perfect liberty to pursue his own course upon 
allquestions thatmay arise. His political relations 
with his own party will be retained for all purposes 
except this of an organization. 

Mr. Clerk, I desire here to make a few sugges- 
tions of a general character, not relating to the 
organization of this House. I should have made 
these suggestions in another place, where they 
would have come in-with more propricty, had 
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they not escaped my attention at the time... The 
time has arrived in this country when there is.a 
serious apprehension upon the part of the people 
of fifteen States of this Union that they are no 
longer to be recognized as equals. They think: 
the evidences have accumulated to.such an ex 
tent, that itis almost fruitless longer to hope for 
political equality in the Union. Iam not one of | 
those who: habitually scize on every occasion to 

declare my distrust of the Union, to say that-I. 
am dissatisfied with the Union, or that 1 desire to 

see it dissolved. It is the last desire of my heart, 

In the section where I lives all the power of a sec- 
tional spirit has been arrayed against me beeause. 
of my supposed devotion to the Constitution and 

to the Union of these States. I have invariably 

tried to present the most favorable aspect of af- 

fairs—that most calculated to encourage hope. I 

appreciate the valuable blessings of liberty, civil | 
and religious, of universal prosperity, and of un- 

equaled happiness. 

It has heen my hope, sir, that. these blessings 
should be perpetuated; and on every proper occa- 
sion I have come forward to do whatever I could 
tò that end. Iam ready, if I understand my own 
heart, to make, individually, any earthly sacrifice 
that would tend to preserve the Constitution and 
the Union; that would tend to preserve the rights 
of the people; the fraternity and harmony of feel- 
ing of the people, I have been willing to go out 
of publie life on that test. Lam willingand ready 
to take my stand in favor of the principles of jus- | 
tice to all parts of the eountry, But whatever 
may be my own personal opinions, it is not now 
to be disguised that the people of one half of the 
Union are seriously alarmed about their political 
rights. They, too, fear that the Constitution can- 
not be preserved in its purity; and believe that 
their equality in the Union cannot long continue. | 
They believe that there is a great numerical ma- 
jority against the institution of slavery; that there 
is a disposition to trample on their constitutional 
rights, and to brand them with degradation and | 
inferiority. Sir, this feeling myst be arrested, or 
the Government cavnofendure. Gentlemen need 
not talk about coereion. That is as idle as the 
‘wind. I make-no distinction between the people 
of the North and of the South. They are of the 
same common lineage, are animated by the same 
purposes, governed by the same spirit of progress, 
animated ly the same character of will, have the 
same power of intellect to comprehend theirrights, 
and the same determined purpose to maintain 
them. _ i 

Phe fifteen southern States of this Union have, 
so far as climate, soi), productions, and minerals | 
are concerned, all the elements of a nation. They | 
oceupy the largest and best portion of the Union. 
I concede that they are not so well developed. 
The South is young in point of settlement. It has 
less commerce. It is morc devoted to agricul- 
ture. But, sir, if the South is driven to its own 
resources, it has them, and will develop all the 
elements of a great civilization, agricultural, com- 
mercial, mechanical, literary, social, and every- 
thing that can make the character of a great peo- 
ple. It is idle to think that this is not so. he | 
people of the South understand their resources, | 
and know their powcr. It is a question of right; 
and we look at itin that light. We ought to look 
at it and understand it in that light. The people | 
of the South know their rights, and expect to 
maintain them. They have made frequent con- 
cessions. But now the time has come when gen- 
tlemen may rest assured that no other concession 
will be made that affects the rights of the people 
of the South. They will now stand upon their 
rights. 4 

But, sir, the apprehensions that they are to be 
oppressed by a great sectional party are not lim- 
ited to the South. They extend to millions of 
freemen ithe northern States—intelligent, patri- 
otic, just men, who look to the preservation of 
the Union and of the Constitution in its original 
and true spirit. I know it has been said taunt- 
ingly of these northern men that they are adjuncts | 
to the slave power. Shamefor the want of patri- i 
otic inspiration ought to choke the utterance of. 
such an expression. If I have ever beheld any 
one spectacle that inspired me with more admira- 
tion than any other, it has been the great contest 
in which these men have been engaged against | 
passions and prejudices, cultivated by falsehood, | 
and stimulated by heated and inflammatory dec- | 
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lamation. It has:been the.calm stand 
have taken on the Constitution, regarding 
bond of union; considering the Govern 
one of limited and.specifically delegated por 
recognizing the rights of the States to regula 
their domestic institutions, and fegling that. 1 
have no responsibility for these institutions. 
mize the men who-stand. upon this patriotic e 
nence, animated by a purpose of maintaining thi 
principles which uphold the Governments str 
gling against fanaticism, fraud, and-felseho 
struggling against those who.tepndiate the Co: 
stitution, repudiate the action, of Congress, @ 
repudiate the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
This great intellectual and political struggle, pre- 
sents a spectacle which should awaken pride} 
the heart of every patriot throughout the Jar 
I have heard men talk of reading others: 0} 
the Democratic party for minorreasons. . I would 
to God that we ae yead half a million of. them 
into it. When the Constitution and the Union. 
aro vindicated and sectionalism rebuked, then.we_ 
can settle administrative questions on convictions 
of duty. What.a spectacle would it be to-day if 
sectionalism could be buried, and. if men from 
Maine, New York, and Pennsylvania, unitin, 
with those from Virginia, the Carolinas, an 
Louisiana, should. come together and form a party 
on one side, and men from the same. States come 
together and form a party on the other side, on 
administrative questions—this evidencing the 
fraternity of feeling and the nationality of polit- 
ical organization! With what joy the heart of 
every patriotin the country would leap at sucha 
spectacle! : a ape : 
But while this is the earnest desire. of my heart, 
I have to say to these gentlemen that if they are 
determined to carry on this crusade, it resis with 
the people of the free States to arrest their career 
if they can. If they cannot do it—and I, ag one 
from ihe South, will lend them all the aid I. can, 
sympathizing with all my heart and soul in theiy 
efforts, and willing to do all I ean to assist. them 
in their good and patriotic work—if they cannot 
do it, I believe the time has come when the people 
ought no longer to rely upon the action. of Conr 
gress for ihe settlement of this question; but ought 
to appeal to the sovercign, States themselves. to 
put an end to this agitation. If,.in the coming 
election, it shall appear that.the conservative ele- 
ments in the North cannot prevail oyersectional- 
ism, I shall then have reached that pointat which, 
so faras 1 have any influence, I shallurge the con- 
vening of a Congress of the southern States to 
propose an ultimalum to the free States upon 
which they will remain in political connection. 
That ultimatum should be that they shall have ad- 
ditional and specific guarantces in reference to their 
common rights in the Territories; and that. they 
will remain in political connection with no. State 
that will not repeal all Jaws intended to hinder the 
execution of the fugitive slave. Jaw: ` And when 
a Congress.assembles for that purpose, it should 
go one step beyond, and secure some guarantee 


i! for the future which- will protect the minority 


against the power of the majority, when it might 
be desired to oppress that minority by adverse 
legislation on the tariff question. 

ia expressing this opinion, I do not do it hast- 
ily, but from a sense of duty, from a conviction 
of its necessity—not to dissolve the Union, but to 
maintain it. nless there is power. in: the free 
| States to arrest this agitation, the only. way Jn 
which the Union can be maintained is, that we 
should make a clear and specific indication ofour 
righis, and of the conditions upon which we will 
remain in political association; and, if the free 
| States will not agree to those. conditions, then it 
will be the first step to.a separation, and, I trust, 
a peaceful separation; for, certainly, if this per- 
petual clamor on a single subjectis to be kept up, 
to arrest our practical legislation, to vitiate -all 
friendly association, and to mar all concord and 
peace among the people of the Union, the Union, 
under such circumstances, is not desirable, While 
I will do- all I can to maintain the Union, it must 
be a Union under the Constitution, and in con- 
formity with the spirit of the Constitution. y- 

I give expression to these views because. of 
the range which this discussion -has: taken, and 
because, in times like these, itis wellenough that 
we should understand each other. [tis true that 
I have no special authority to speakforthe people 
I represent, on asubjectlikethis; and I only speak 
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onthe géficral presumption that they know their 
rights and intend to maintain them, and to adopt 
the necessary measures to maintain them. 

Leaving this subject, and coming back to the 
question of organization, I have offered such rea- 
sons as occurred to me why we should make a 
united and energetic effort to organize the House 
on conservative principles: The gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Hit,] the other day, made a sug- 
gestion which at the time met my approval—at 
least, I thought it a sensible suggestion. He sug- 
gested that it was necessary that there should be 
Some understanding in relation to the matter be- 
tween the parties which are opposed to the Re- 
publican party. Thereseemed to bean impression, 
when he spoke, that he referred to some improper 
bargaining. J did not so understand it. The gen- 
tleman, I apprehend, intended no such meaning 
to be atlached to his expression. I simply under- 
stood him as announcing that which every man 
knows to be true, that this House could not be 
organized by an agreement of all these elements 
unless their political positions should be recog- 
nized in that organization; and it must be recog- 
nized by some understanding that they are to be 
respected in the selection of the men who are to 
officer this House. I do not think that thatisan 
improper feeling. I think it is a correct one. For 
myself, I sanction it. I was disposed to think 
favorably of the suggestion made by the gentleman 
from Missouri, [Mr. Anprrsow,] the day before 
yesterday, that a committee of cach party should 
come together and consult, and select a ticket upon 
which we can all unite; but that suggestion has 
not been acted upon, and I have not scen any evi- 
dence that it is likely to be acted on. 

Now, this idea has occurred to me, and I would 
suggest it, although, of course, it will be entitled 
to Tile weight, coming from one of such poor pre- 
tensions as myself: it is, that the members of the 
Democratic, American, and anti-Lecompton par- 
ties come together and, in a spirit of patriotic fra- 
ternity, select a ticket. Letit be understood that 
the mere act of coming together binds no one to 
the support of the ticket that may he selected, but 
that an agreement after coming together shall 
bind them. My opinionis, thatifa spirit of patri- 
otism, of conciliation, of concession should actu- 
ate us, we could come together and select a ticket 
which can be elected,and thus an organization can 
be secured on a national basis—one that will have 
some tendency at least to restore the country, 
distracted as it is at present, to peace and repose. 

Mr. WELLS. Mr. Clerk, we are now near 
the termination of the fifth week since we have at- 
tempted to organize this Elouse by the election of 
a Speaker. Twas much pleased by the remark 
of the gentleman from Mississippi, (Mr. McRar,] 
who said that he was a fair man; and I believe he 
would like to sce fair play. Now, itscems to me, 


that in this pugilistic ring—for it cannot be called | 


much better-—there is nothingliketair play, so long 
as the great majority of the Republican members 
upon this floor conceive it to be their duty to say 
nothing until, by the selection of a Presiding Off- 
cer over this assemblage, we are prepared to trans- 
act the business of the nation. fi am, myself, per- 
fectly satisficd, that had-the policy which seems 
to have been adopted generally by the Republican 
members on this floor, been persisted in from the 
commencement, we should have been this day an 
organized body. ‘Thatpolicy has again and again 
been-departed from, as it is well understood gen- 
tlemen had a right to do; but I want to know 
whether it is fair play that on this side of the 
House our lips should be closed, whilst on the 
other side the opportunity is seized to discuss the 
principles of the disunionists of this nation, and to 
spread broadcast over the country doctrines at war 
with the stability, with the perpetuity, and with 
the Ne and prosperity of our common country? 

I have not risen, sir, for the purpose of making 
aspeech. I simply rose to this simple question: 
How are we to organize this House? Is there 
any party here able to organize it? Is there any 
party here that has a majority? Every man in 
this assembly and in the whole country knows 
that no such party exists in this House; that vo 
such party is represented here. 

In one of two ways only can it be organized. 
itis well understood that the Republicans have 
polled their entire vote. Not aman more can be 
added to their number. It is well understood 


throughout the whole length and breadth of the ! 


country, that the South Americansand Democrats 
cannot unite upon any man of their own num- 
ber; that they are as radically opposed to each 
other as both of them are opposed to the Repub- 
licans. - How, then, can this House be organized 
except by the voluntary withdrawal of a portion 
of the Democrats or South Americans, or by the 
adoption of the plurality rule? 7 
We are told that there is a body of men in this 
House who are opposed to the adoption of the 
plurality rule. I wish to know upon what prin- 
ciple they can oppose the adoption of that rule? 
as it been discovered that a majority must com- 


cannot be chosen? Is it not known that the Con- 
stitution confers upon this House the power of 


power, they may exercise it in any way they see 
fit? And if a majority of this House sees fit to 
appoint a committee, and give authority to that 
committee to designate the man who is to occupy 
the Speaker’s chair, common sense and common 
reason tell us that itis the exercise of power by 
a majority; and if a majority of those assembled 
here see fit, in this exigency, to adopt the plural- 
ity rule, to say that inasmuch as we are unable to 
give a majority to any particular man, we will 
agree that the man whom a lurality elects shall 
sit in the Speaker’s chair, it is the act of the ma- 
jority. So I say, letus talk no more in regard to 
the general principles of the Republican, or Amer- 
ican, or the Democratic party, but let ug, like men 
acting under a sense of grave responsibility, vote; 


conclusion. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman give 
way to enable me to move that a vote be taken 
for Speaker ? 

Mr. WELLS. 1 cannot at this moment. Mr. 


and when the turkey is hot I do not mean to go 


hore until to-morrow’s cock crows if necessary to 
accomplish the election of Speaker. 
silently and quietly, but firmly, in the discharge of 


let us resolve that we will not talk 


country, are suffering, 
ruptey. . : 

Sir, I am in favor of the adoption of the lural- 
ity rule, and sooner or later it hasgot to beadopted. 
Let those gentlemen, whether they be ten, twenty, 
fifty, or a hundred assume the responsibility when 
they say they will not vote forthe plurality rule, 
and stand before the country responsible to it for 
the-act which they see fit to do. 

Mr. GOOCH. `I rise to a question of privilege. 


and in danger of bank- 


day, after L had put one or two interrogatories to 
the gentleman from Texas, [Mr. Ruacan,] 
received his answers, I put this one: 

«< Jf that be so, then, if I understand the gentleman, it is 
also in violation of the common principles of justice to ex- 
clude slavery from any State in the Union where it docs 
not now exist.” 

The answer to it, was this: 

c { think that it is not only in violation of the common. 
principles of justice, but in violation of the Constitution of 
the United States.” . 

In the Globe of to-day, as printed, I find it thus: 


«Mr. Goocn. If that be so, then, if I understand the 
gentleman, it is also in violation of the common principles 
of justice to exclude slavery from any State in the Union 
where it now exists.” 

The question is altered by striking out the 
words “does not.” The answer, then, is printed: 


«Mr. Reagan. I think that it is not only in violation 
of the common principles of justice, but, if done by Federal 
authority, a violation of the Constitution of the United 
States”? d 

The words “but if done by Federal authority”? 
are inserted in the Globe of to-day, when they 
were not usedin debate yesterday, or in the an- 
swer to my question yesterday. 
altered and the answer is altered, from the report 
»as taken by the reporter. 

I find in a slip which I have received from the 
Globe office, that it was printed and struck off 
precisely as it occurred, and precisely as written 
down by the reporter for the Globe, but I find in 
the Globe, as it comes to us, the alterations which 
I have mentioned. l know not by whom the 


bine in the choice of a Speaker, or that a Speaker į 


selecting its own officers, and that, having that | 


vote on, and vote ever, until we come to some | 


Clerk, I came here to work, I came here to vote, | 
to my dinner if I can help it—I am ready to sit į 
Let us sit | 
our duty to our constituents and to the country, | 
; neither will | 


we feast upon the good things of this world, | 
while our constituents, the mail contractors of the | 


I desire to correct a report in the Globe. Yester- | 


and ; 


he question is | 


i 
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alterations were made, and I make this.statement 
in order that the matter may appear in the Globe 
recisely as it oceurred upon the floor of the 
Touse. j , D 

Mr. REAGAN. Before Imake the statement 
which I am about to make, let me ask the gentle- 
man if he did not revise his remarks of yesterdays: 
and change the question in its sense? “egal i 

Mr. GOOCH. Notatall. : J Ae 

Mr. REAGAN. Then I will state how: the 
alteration to which he refers occurred. -A proof . 
sheet of the debate was submitted to me -this 
morning. It will be perceived that the question 
propounded is as to whether it would be in vio-~ 
lation of the principles of natural justice to abolish 
slavery in the States where it does not exist? 

Mr. GOOCH. No, siy.. If the gentleman will 
permit me, I did not use the word “< abolish; I 
used the word “exclude.” 

Mr. REAGAN. Then it simply amounts to 
this: I misapprehended the question of the gen~ 
tlenan. When the proof sheet was submitted 
to me, without looking particularly at the words, 
the idea occurred to me, inasmuch. as we were 
discussing the question of abolishing slavery; that. 
the idea expressed was the same, and that there 
had been some error in propounding the question. 
I thought that the gentleman intended to ask 
whether it was in accordance with the principles 
of natural justice to abolish slavery where it did 
exist. That was about all of it. {apprehended 
that the word “not” was put there by mistake, 
from the character of the answer I made at the 
time, as given to me this morning. I apprehended 
that I had not rightly understood the question. 
The question and answer, as they appeared to me, 
had a nonsensical character, which was perhaps 
my fault. The gentleman speaks of excluding 
slavery where it did notexist. If I had under- 
stood tie question, I should have ‘felt only sur- 
prised that he should have asked it in relation to 
excluding slavery from the States: where it does 
not exist. 

IfI now understand the gentleman’s question, it * 
was with reference to the exclusion of slavery 
from States where it does not exist. Why, sir, 
there is nobody, not even a tyro in polities, who 
recognizes the doctrine of State rights and consti- 
tutional obligation, that will say the General Gov- 
ernment has anything to do with that question, 
nor has any other State anything to do with that, 
question beyond its own limits. ‘For instance: the 
States of this Union eannot prohibit slavery in the 
State of Massachusetts, cither by the principles of 
the Constitution or the principles of natural right. 
Tam only astonished, since the gentleman has made 
his explanation, that such a question should have 
been propounded tome, I presume that there is 
nota man in the Union who supposes that any 
State has any right over the question of slavery 
in any other State, or that the Federal Govern- 
ment has any control overthe question of slavery 
in any of the States, beyond the return of fugi- 
tive slaves. I distinctly recognize the doctrine of 
State rights—that the States of this Union have 
the absolute, unconditional control of their do- 
mestic institutions. If a State has not slavery, 
there is no power in any State, or in all the States 
combined, or in the Federal Government, to force 
slavery upon it; and if a State desires to have 
slavery, there is no power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in any State, or all the States combined, 
to prevent it from having it. 

The whole thing then, sir, has grown out ofa 
misapprehension. Iam sorry that I did not oe 
prencad the gentleman’s question at the time. If 

had, I would not have made the nonsensical 
answer which appears in the Globe; and T am glad 
that the gentleman has called attention to it. 

Mr. GOOCH. I am willing that the House 
shall judge as to whether the question was non- 
sensic# or not. They will, of course, judge in 
relation to the answer. - The gentleman did state 
that it is contrary to the principles of natural jus- 
tice to exclude slavery from the Territories at the 
time of the adoption of their State constitutions. 
I think he will not deny that. 

Mr. REAGAN. ‘That is what I did say. 

Mr. GOOCH. [then wanted to know whether 
the gentleman wentfurther. I knew he must doit. 


‘L asked him whether, if it was contrary to the 
‘principles of natural justice to exclude it from néw 


States at the time of the adoption of their.consti- 
tutions, it was not also contrary to the principles 
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of natural justice to continue the exclusion, or to 
keep slavery excluded, afterwards ? 

Mr. REAGAN. I want to.state, and I hope 
that it will be satisfactory to the gentleman, that 
the reason I said it was contrary to natural justice 
to abolish slavery, was because of my recognition 
of slaves as property, I recognize them as prop- 
erty. In the, States ‘where slavery exists, «they 
are recognized as property. If a man goes with 
his slaves into the common territory to associate 
with other people there, to build up new commu- 
nities, those slaves are there held as property. 
When. that community. comes tó form a State 
government, I said that.in forming a State consti- 
tution, and constructing its- sovereignty, it had the 
power under the Federal Constitution to exclude 
slavery; but that that power was the exercise of a 
revolutionary right which destroyed private prop- 
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gentleman from Massachusetts injustice, Lowe 
him an apology. Anything! did was donc inal! 
fairness; T did not wish to place the gentleman in 
any false position. I thought tht lhad expressed: 


myself clearly until I saw the report of the de= | 


bates. In the “debate, the answer attributed to: 
meas an answer in reply to the question ‘that is 
attributed të the gentleman, seemed to me to “be 
nonsensical. I could notimagine that the gentle- 
man could have asked me such a question. I did 
not, at the time, understand him as asking me 
sucha question. I thougit we were talking about 
abolishing slavery. That explains the striking out 
of the word “not.” And so firmly was that idea 
fixed in my mind, that I still believed that the 


i word ‘abolish’ was there ‘until the gentleman | 


stated that it was not. I thought it unnecessary 
to talk of abolishing slavery where it did not ex- 


“The question was put;and-it was decided 
the aftirmative—yeas 124, nays 90; as follows 

YEAS—Mesers. Charles F. Adams, Green: Adams, Ad- 
rain, Aldrich, Allen, AHey, Wiliam C: Anderson; Babbitt, 
Beale, Bingham, Blair, -Blake Brayton, ‘Briggs, Bristow;: 
Buffinton, Burlingame, Buruhans, Burro: hs, Butterfield į 
Campbell, Carey, Carter; Case, Jotace E.Clari, Colfax, š 
Conkling, Corwin, Covode, Cox, James Craig, ‘Curtis, As 
Winter Davis, John G. Davis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, 
Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot; Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton; Ferry, 
Foster, Frank, French, Gooch, ‘Graham, ‘Grow,’ Gurley, 
Hale, Tian, J « Morrison: Harris, Helmick; Hickman, Hill, 
Hoard, Holinan, Humphrey, Hutchins, Junkin, ‘Francis: 
Kellogg, William Kellogg Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger 
rabée, De Witt Ci Leach Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, L 
joy, Maclay, Marston, 


eH 
eKnight, MéPherson, Miles, Mill 
ward,; Morrill, Edward Joy Morris,.Mors¢,, Nixon, Oling 
Palmer, Pendleton, Pennington, Perty, Pettit, Porter, Pot- 
ter, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce. "Schwartz, Serai- 
ton, Sedgwick, Sherman, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner Stn 


ton, Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, 
Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Vandever, Verree, Wade, Wal— 


| dron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washbúrn, Elihu. B. Wash— 
burne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, 
and W oodruf¥—124. : À D 
NAYS Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Avery, Barksdale, 
Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyee, Brab- 
son, Branch, Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clopton Cobb, 


ist, and therefore { said to the reporter that it 
must be a mistake. But I beg the gentleman’s | 
pardon, if I did him injustice, and I assure him I 
was actuated by the utmost good faith. 

Mr. GOOCH. 


orty, and that the exercise of any revolutionary 
right which destroys private property is a viola- 
tion of the principles of natural justice. 

Now, sir, the gentleman misapprehends me 


when he comes to the other question, and asks 
me whether the same principle is to be invoked in 
the exclusion of slavery from the States where it 
does not exist. I tell him no; that is a different 
thing. Slavery does not exist in his State; his 
State is a sovereignty for the purpose of regulating 
that subject. A man has a natural right to retain 
his slaves as property where slavery exists; but 
he has not a natural right to go aid hold that prop- 


erty against the laws of a sovereignty where sla- || following gentlemen failed to answer to their 


very does not exist. While I will havea right to 
goand settle with my slave property in any of the 
common territories, and assist to decide, at the 
proper time, upon its domestic institutions, yet, 


sir, I would not have the right to go into an ex- | 
isting sovereignty and hold slave property there, | 
unrecognized as property in that sovereignty, in | 


defiance of the law. Therefore, sir, it would not 
bea violation of the principles of natural justice 
if Massachusetts, in her sovereign capacity, 
should exclude slavery from her limits. 

Mr. GOOCH. If I understand the gentleman, 
he holds that a man who lives under one govern- 
ment or sovereignty, although he may have what 
the law recognizes as property under that sover- 
eignty, still, if he goes into another State under 
another and a different sovereignty, he has no 
right to claim that the property which he holds 
shall there be regarded as property. 

Mr. REAGAN. {do not know whether the 
gentleman rightly understands me. 

Mr. GOOCH. Does the gentleman understand 
my question? 

Mr. REAGAN. F will say I understand that, 
by principles of natural justice—I put it upon 
that ground—the people have a right to organize 
a government and adopt institutions sulted to 
their tastes and wishes. Having organized that 
government, no man has a right, upon a claim of 
natural justice, to interfere with the sovereign au- 
thority of that State. That is one case, and that 
answers one question. 

But, sir, a man who, as it were, in a state of 
nature—if you can imagine such a state, for the 
terfitorial condition comes next to that—~goes with 
others into the common territories, with prop- 
erty recognized by the laws, has an interest in 
the formation of the common government. 

lt is true that the law of nations recognizes the 
right of nations, in their sovereign capacity and as 
a revolutionary right, to destroy property. That 
has often been recognized and acted upon. It has 
been so adjudicated by the courts of this and 
other countries, But while it is a revolutionary 
right, while it is the right of power—I say that 
when it comes to the destruction of the private 
property of partners to the formation of the Gov- 
ernment, it is in derogation of natural right, a vio- 
lation of the private rights of the particular indi- 
viduals whose property is stricken down. 

Mr. GOOCH. Mr. Clerk, the gentleman may 
consider that he has answered the question I have 

ut to him; but I fail to see that he has answered 
it. Iam willing to let the question stand if he is 
willing to let the answer stand. 

One word more, and T have done. It seems to 
me that the alteration of the question put by one 
gentleman, and the alteration of the answer made 
by another, is taking a liberty with the record of 


our proceedings as made up in the Globe, which | 


should not be done. ; 
Mr. REAGAN. Certainly, if I have done the 


| day. 


with the explanation, so faras I am concerned. ` 

Mr. WINSLOW. This thing being satisfac- 
torily adjusted, I move that the House now pro- 
ceed to a vote for Speaker. 

Mr. KEITT. I move that there bea call of 
the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The roll of the House was called; when the 


names: 

Messrs. Ashley, Ashmore, Barr, Brown, Clemens, Clark 
B. Cochrane, Curry, Dimmick, Haskin, Irvine, Jenkins; 
Jones, Kunkel, McKean, Moorhead, Pottle, Reynolds, 
Stallworth, Stevenson, Van Wyck, Woodson, and Wright. 

During the call of the roll, 

Mr. AVERY stated that Mr. Wricnur had 
paired off with Mr. Hasuiy until to-morrow at 
twelve o’clock, m. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE stated that Mr. 
Kouwxex had paired off with Mr. McK xan for the 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin, stated that 

Mr. Asaury was paired off with Mr. CLEMENS. 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE stated that Mr. 

Asumore was paired with Mr. Portus. 


Mr. WINSLOW stated that Mr. Curry was | 


paired with Mr. Curtis. 
. Mr. CRAWFORD stated that Mr. Jones was 
paired with Mr. Irvine. 

Mr. BURNETT. I understand from the gen- 
tleman with whom my colleague, [Mr. Srevex- 
son,} was paired, that the pair expired at twelve 


o’clock to-day. My colleague was called home jj 


by urgent business, and he went also with a view 
to bring his family to this city. I know he is on 
the way here now, and probably he would have 
been here but for the interruption of travel by 
the weather. . Under the circumstances I have no 
doubt the gentleman from New Jersey, [Mr. 
Nixon,] or some other gentleman upon that side 
will pair with him. 

Mr. NIXON. Under the circumstances I will 


| continue my pair with him. 


The absentees were then reported as above re- 


corded. i 
Mr. WINSLOW. Before we proceed to a 
vote ĮI wish to say thata Democrat is absent from 


sickness; a carriage will be sent for him, and if 


possible he will be brought here. 
Mr. CONKLING. I move to dispense with 
all farther proceedings under the call, . 
Mr. WINSLOW. If the gentleman who is 


| absent should not come, and if a gentleman upon 
| the other side will pair with him, we can go on! 


with the vote. : 
Mr. GROW. I understood we were done with 
this sort of thing. 


Mr. WINSLOW. There is no use in having | 


any difficulty about it. 


Mr. GROW. I thought itwas understood yes- Í 
| terday that gentlemen should be left to look out 
A practice has grown up |) 


for their own pairs. 
this session which never existed before, and it 
ought to be discarded. If gentlemen cannot take 
care of their own pairs, others ought not to do it 
for them. 5 

Mr. WINSLOW. We think differently upon 
this side; and I call for the yeas and nays upon 
the motion to dispense with further proceedings 
under the call. : 

The yeas and nays were ordered. _ 


I will say that I am. satisfied | 


| Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, Brabson; panels 


| Stewart, 


John Cochrane, Cooper, Burton Craige, Crawford, David- 
son, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Edmundson; English, Bth- 
eridge, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrel],Gitmer, Hamil- 
ton, Hardeman, John T. Harris, Hatton, Hawking Hind- 
man, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Keitt, Lamar, 
Landrum, James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, Love, Malory, 
Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, McCler- 
nand, McQueen, McRae, Millson, Montgomery,*Laban. T, 
Moore, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Nib- 
lack, Noel, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, 
Riggs, James C. Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, ‘Sickles, 
Simms, Singleton, William Smith, William N. i, Smith, 
James A. Stewart, Stokes, Stout; Taylor, Thomas, Under- 
wood, Vallandigham, Vance,’ Webster, Whiteley, and 
Winslow—90. °°" ~ Oe aes : 

So all further proceedings under the call were 
dispensed with, : j 

During the call; È 

Mr. NIXON stated that the pair between him- 
self and Mr. Srevenson had been transferred: to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. TrRmBLE.] 

Mr. BRANCH said: I desire to state, in. order 
that I may not be committed to a false position, 
that I entertain the opinion that, in the present 
condition of the House, we have no power to or- 
der the Sergeant-at-Arms to bring in absentmem- 
bers. But inasmuch aswe have the right to send 
the Sergeant-at-Arms to request their'attendance, 
I can properly now vote “no.” eee 

The vote was then announced as above re- 
corded. : fe pre ae 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. On ourside of the 
House there is still an absent member. His ab- 
sencé, E understand, is to be attributed to his sick- 
ness. I have learned that he is confined to his 
room. He has been sent for, and may arrive. I 
trust gentlemen upon the other side, under these 
circumstances, will perceive how proper it is to 
attempt to make a pair with him, in order that we 
may proceed to a vote. [Cries of “Not? “ Noy” 
from the Republican side.] Can. such a pair be 
made? [Cries of No!” “No”. Then the action 
of gentlemen upon the other side forces me;inorder 
to provide for the contingency of this gentleman 
who is detained. by sickness, to the dilatory mo- 
tion that the House do ‘now adjourn. 

Mr. BINGHAM demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question.was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 76, nays 135; as follows: 


YEAS—Mesgsrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Avery, Barrett, 
Bristow, 
Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, John Coeh- 
rane, Burton Craige, Crawford, Davidson, H. Winter Davis, 
John G. Davis, De Jamette, Edmundson; English, Ether- 


| idge, Florence, Fouke, Gamett, Gartrell, Gilmer, Hamilton, 


Hardeman, John T. Harris; Hawkins, Hill, Hindman, Hous- 
ton, Jackson, Keitt, Lamar, Landrum, Leake, Logan, Love, 
Maclay, Mallory, Charles D; Martin, Elbert S; Martin, May- 
nard, McClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Milson, Syd~ 
enham Moore, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, Pugh, © narles, 


i James ©. Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simms, 


Singleton, William Smith, William N. H. Smith, James A. 
Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vance, Webster, 


Whiteley, and Winslow—76. 
NWAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adums, Green Adams; Ad- 


| rain, Aldrich, AHen, Alley, William C. Anderson, Babbitt, 


Barksdale, Beale; Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bocoek, Boyce, 
Braytoy, Briggs, Bufiinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Bur- 
roughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter; Case, Horace 
F. Clark, Colfax, Conkling, Cooper, Corwin, Covode; Cox, 
James Craig, Curtis, Reuben Davis, Dawes, Delano. ‘Duel f 
Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards; Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, tenton, 
Ferry, Foster, Frank, French, Cooch, Graham, Grow, Gur- 


ley, Hale, Hall, Hatton, Helmick, ickman, Hoard, Hol- 
man, Howard, Hughes, Humphrey, Huichins,Junkin jiro 


cis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore: 
ger, Larrabee, DeWiit © Leach, James M. Leach, Lée, 
Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy; Marston, McKnight, Me- 


' Pherson, Millward; Laban Ty Moore, Morrill, Edward Joy 
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Morris, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pendleton, Penning- 
ton, Perry, Pettit, Peyton, Phelps, Porter, Potter, Pryor,Rea- 
gan, Riec, Riges, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, 
Seranton, Sedgwick, Shernan, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, 
Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, Stokes, Stout, Stratton, 
Tappai, Phayer, Lheaker, Tompkins, Train, VaHandig- | 
ham, Vandever, Vervec, Wade, V aldron, Walton, Cadwal- 
ađer C. Washburn, Elihu B. Washburne, Israel Washbum, 
Wells, ‘Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff—135. 
‘So. the House refused to adjourn, : 
“Mr. FOSTER, when his name was ealled, said: 
wish to pay the mail contractors. ‘I vote “no.” 


~ Mr, MORRIS, of Pennsylvania, when his name |; 


was called, said: I shall vote “no” because my | 
colleague, [Mr. Dimmer, ] if he is away upon his 
own volition is away upon his own risk, and if 
ho desired a pair he would naturally have ad- 
dressed himself to one of his colleagues. Tam 
not aware that he has asked any of Ins colleagues 
uponthe Pennsylvania delegation to pairwith him. 
‘Cherefore I vote against this dilatory motion. 

The question recurred on the motion of Mr. 
Winsuow that the House proceed to vote visa voce 
for Speaker, and being put, it was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I nominate CLemenr L. 
VALLANDIGHAM. 

The CLERK appointed Mr. Barrspars one of 
the tellers, in place of Mr. Houston, who declined 
to serve. 

“Mr. GRAHAM stated that as Mr. McKzan, 
who had been paired off with Mr. Kunker, was 
present, he would himself pair with Mr. KUNKEL 
for this day. 

PWENTY-SIXTH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


The House proceeded to a twenty-sixth ballot 
for Speaker, with the following result: Whole 
number of votes cast, 213; necessary to a choice, 
107; of which— 

Mr. Sherman reccived......- 

Mr. Vallandighain..,.. 

My. Gilmer ice. ceeeeee 

Mr. Horace P. Clark... 

Mr. Jobn. G, Davis... 

Mr. MeClermand, s a 

Mr, McQueen... e 

Mr. Bocock... 

Mr, Nelson.. . . Bs p 

Mr. Boteler... . wats 

Mr. Wardédnan.. . 

Mr. William N. 

Mr. Etheridge .. 

Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Larrabee anaes Á . 

Mr, Houston....e. scenes atveete sane ENANA 


So there was no choice. 


The following is the vote in detail: 


For My. Sherman—Messrs. Charles ID. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alicy, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, 
Baflinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butterlield, 
Campbell, Carey, Cartor, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, 
Covode, Dawes, Delano, Nucll, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, 
Biot, Bly, Farnsworth, Fenton, Fory, Foster, Frank, 
Freneh, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Helmick, Hick- 
man, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Junkin, Francis W. 
Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, De- 
Witt ©. Leach, Lee, Lougnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Mars- 
ton, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Milward, Morrill, 
Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Penning- 
ton, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Rice, Christopher Robin- 
son, Royce, Schwartz, Seranton, Sedgwick Somes, Spauld- 
ing, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, 
Tappan, Thayer, ‘Cheaker, Yompkins, Train, Vandever, 
Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Wash- 
burn, ENiihu Bs Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wit- 
son, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff. : 

For Mr. Vallandigham—Messrs. Allen, ‘Thomas L. An- 
derson, Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, Bocock, Bonban, 
Boyce, Branch, Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clopton, 
Cobb, Jona Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton, 
Craige; Davidson, De Jarnette, Dimmick, English, Ed- 
mundson, Florence, Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilton, John T. 
Harris, Hawkins, Hindman, Houston, Howard, Tughes, 
Jackson, Keitt, Lamar, Landrum, Larrabee, Leake, Logan, 
Love, Maclay, Charles D. Martin, MeClernand, McQueen, 
Meitae, Miles, Millson, Sydenbam Moore, Niblack, Noell, 
Pendleton, Peyton, Pryor, Reagan, Rust, Scott, Sickles, 
Simms, Singleton, William Smith, James A, Stewart, 
Boui Taylor, Thomas, Underwoad, Whiteley, and Wins- 

ow. 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. Green Adams, William C. An- 
derson, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, H. Winter Davis, Ether- 
idge, J. Morrison Warris, Matton, Hill, James M. Leach, 
Maynard, Nelson, Quarles, William N. H. Smith, Stokes, 
and Webster. 
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For Mr. Horace F. Clark—Messrs. Adrain, John G. | 
Davis, Isaac N. Morris, and Riggs. 
For Mr. Johu G. Davis—Messrs. Horace F. Clark, 


Filbert S. Martin, and Montgomery. 

For Mr. MeClernand—Messrs. Fouke and Holnfan. 
For Mr. McQueen—Messrs, Crawford and Pugh. 

For Mr. Bocock—Me: . Reuben Davis and Ruffin. 
For Mr. Boteler—Messrs. Hardeman and Vance. 

For Mr. 
For Mr. E 
For Mr. 
For Mr. 
For Mr. 


Thomas—? 
Hardeman-—-My. Boteler. 
William N. H. Smith—Mr. Bouligny. 


For Mr. 


Larrabee—Mr. James C. Robinson. 
For Mr. Houston—Mr. Vallandigham. 


During the preceding vote, > 

Mr. McCLERNAND, when his name was 
called, said: Yesterday, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr.Encifa] presented my name for the 
Speakership, I will say now, as I said on a 
previous occasion, that F do not desire my name 
to be used in connection with the Speakership. 
I vote for Mr. Vaubanpienam, and Í hope that 
gentlemen upon this side of the House who agrec 
with me will concentrate their votes on him. 

Mr. POTTER, when his name was called, said: 
The impression is very strong on my mind that 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM is somewhat mixed up with 
the John Brown affair, and I cannot vote for him. 
[Great laughter.] I vote for Jonn SHERMAN. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM, when his name was 
calléd, said: I would like very much to vote for 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, [Mr. Porren,] 
but as he is a living contradiction to the dictum of 
Shakspeare, that when the brains were out the 
man would die, I shall vote for Gores 8. Flous- 
ton, of Alabama, [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, when his name was 
called, said: As Colonel McCnernanp docs not 
wish to be voted for, I change my vote from him 
to Mr, VALLANDIGHAM. 

Mr, SMITH, of Virginia. I voted for Mr. 
McCrernanp, and for the same reason I now 
change my vote, and vote for Mr, VALLANDIGHAM. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I presented the name of Mr. 
McCurrnanp yesterday, of course without any 
consultation with him, and as he does not desire 


the use of his name, and for the purpose of con- | 


centrating the vote, I change my vote, and vote 
for Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. . 

The result of the vote having been announced 
as above recorded, 

Mr. WINSLOW said: 1 move that the House 
proceed to another ballot for Speaker; and I hope 
that, if it results in no cleetion; the House will 
then adjourn. 

The motion was agrecd to. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I 
nation Mr. Bocock, and I mean to 
nation stand. 

Mr. RUST stated that he had paired off until 
to-morrow, at twelve o’clock, with Mr. Woop. 


PWENTY-SEVENTIH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


put in nomi- 
et that nomi- 


The House proceeded toa twenty-seventh ballot | 


for Speaker, with the followmg result: Whole 


| number of votes cast, 211; necessary to a choice 
? 2 t 


106; of which— 


Mr. Sherman received. ...ssresosrere cone cece eee 103 
Mr. Bocock....2. ees . 56 
Mr. Gilmer b 
Mr. MeCk . 9 
Mr. Nelson..... . 8 
Mr. John G. Davi » 6 
Mr. Maclay. T. 
fix. Vallaud E R 
Mr. Botelcr.....- - 2 
Mr. Horace F. £ . 2 
Mr. Cooper. & i 
Mr. Cox pea | 
Mr. Etheridge MEE 
Mr. Hamilton .. v 4] 
Mr. Winslow. - 1 
My. Thomas.. T 
Mr. McQueen T 
Mr. Larrabee P 
Mr. Peyton. r. 
Mr. Phelps. et 
1 


So there was no ehoice. 


The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Sherman—Mossrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, 
Bullinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, 
Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conlding, Corwin, 
Covode, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, 
Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Kerry, Foster, Frank, 
French, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Helmick, Hick- 
man, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Junkin, Francis W. 
Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, 
DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, 


Marston, MeKean, McKnight, McPherson, Millward, Maor- | 
rill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pen- | 


nington, Perry, Peitit, Porter, Potter, Rice, Christopher 
Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, 
Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, William vart, 
Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompki ain, 
Vandever, Verrce, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader 
C. Washburn, Ellin B. Washburne, Israel] Washburn, 
Wells, Wilson, Windom, and Woodruff. 

For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Avery, 
Barksdale, Barrett, Bonham, Boteler, Boyce, Branch, 
Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, Cooper, Bur- 
ton Craige,Crawford, Davidson, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, 
Edmundson, Garnett, Gartreil, Hardeman, John T. Harris, 
Hawkins, Hindman, Houston, Hughes, Jackson, Keitt, 
Lamar, Landrum, James M. Leach, Love, Maclay, Me- 
Queen, Miles, Sydenham Moore, Niblack, Noell, Peyton, 


i 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


' Hall. Now, how long is this thin 


Reagan, Ruffin, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, 
Wiliam N. H. Smith, Thomas, Under- 
wood, Vallandigham, Vance, Whiteley, and Winsiow. 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. Brabson, Bristow, H. Winter 
Davis, Etheridge, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, Nelson, 
Quarles, and Stokes. r 

For Mr: McClernand—Messts. Allen, Cox, Fouke, Hol- 
man, Howard, Leake, Logan, Charles D. Martin, and Pen- 
dleton. # sia 

For Mr. Nelson—Messrs. Green Adams, William C. An- 
derson, Briggs, Hill, Mallory, Maynard, Laban T. Moore, 
and Webster. 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Horace F. Clark, James 
Craig, Elbert S. Martin, Montgomery, Biggs, and Taylor. 

For Mr. Maclay—Messrs,. Dimmick, Florence, and Me- 


Pryor, 
William Smith, 


. Vallandigham—Messrs. Bocock and Millson. 
. Boteler—-Messrs. Bouligny and Hamilton. 
. Horace F. Clark—Messrs. Adrain and John G. 


. Cooper—Mr. John Cochrane. 
. Coz—Mr. English. 
. Etheridge—Mr. Gilmer. 
. Hamilton—Mr. Larrabee. 
. Winslow—Mr. McClernand. 
. Thomas—Mr. Phelps. 
. McQuecn—Mr. Pugh. ° 
. Larrabee—Mr. James C. Robinson. 
. Peyton—Mr. James A. Stewart. 
. Phelps—Mr. Stout. 

For Mr. Taylor—Mr. Isaac N. Morris. 

Mr, JOHN COCHRANE obtained thé 
but yielded it to 

Mr. MILES, who said: I wish to make a prop- 
osition to the House in a very few words, and 1 
shall only occupy afew minutes. It is perfectly 
obvious, L suppose, to every gentleman of the 
House that there is not the remotest probability 
of our organizing for an indefinite time to come, 
I do not suppose that there are ten men in the 
House who believe that we are one jot nearer a 
solution of our present difficulties to-day than we 
were on the first day that we assembled in this 
to go on? 
Some gentlemen, in perfect good faith, I believe, 


floor, 


‘and conscientiously, urge upon us that we shoul 


adopt the plurality rule. Ido not intend to go into 
any discussion of that question, because I wish to 
be brief, and intend to be practical. There are 
many of us who, whether rightly or wrongly, but 
as conscientiously, believe that the plan proposed 
by these gentlemen is unconstitutional in spirit 
and we cannot consistently vote for it to the end 
of time. I, for one, would never, under any cir- 
cumstances, vote for the adoption of the plurality 
rule, simply because the Constitution says that 
‘the House”’ shall proceed to electa Speaker; and, 
as I understand it—and that, I think, is the com- 
mon-sense interpretation— the House”? means a 
majority of the members assembled. 

Now, sir, there are three parties here that are 
opposed to the Republican party. The Democrats 


| and the Republicans have long been opposed. 


They constitute the two great parties of the coun- 
try. The southern Opposition, for the first time, 
have got any considerable force upon the floor 
of this House; they number about twenty-three 
votes. The anti-Lecompton Democrats are a 
mere handfalin numbers. I have no doubt that 
they include among them thoroughly conscien- 
tious men. I differed with them in toto as to their 
action, but Iam willing to concede until the con- 
trary beshown that every man acts from a consci- 
entious conviction of duty and of what is right. 


| It is natural to ieee that others are influenced 
N 


by the motives that influence us, and I hope I 
would be the last man to impute unworthy mo- 
tives to any one. But there is no necd to discuss 
past issues. Here are three organizations—if we 
can dignify the anti-Lecompton men by calling 
them an organization—and it seems to me, with 
all due deference, that they aré both disorganized 
and disorganizers; but here we will say are three 
parties or organizations, all of them professing 
to be equally opposed to the doctrines of the 
Republican party—— 

Mr. ADRAIN. I desire to ask the gentleman 
a question. Jam an anti-Lecompton Democrat, 
but I do not believe that the five of us who are 
acting here are disorganizing the House. I should 
like the gentleman to show how we could possi- 
bly have organized the House, unless we had 
voted for Mr. Suenman? Ifwe had voted forany 
other gentleman who has been named here—for 
Mr. Bococx, Mr. Miuuson, or any of the other 
Democrats who have been nominated—our votes 
would not have elected, and, therefore, I cannot 
see how it is possible that we are disorganizers. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Mr. Clerk 

Mr. MILES. One ata time, if you please. 


make & suggestion in reference to the remark of. 
‘the gentleman from South Carolina, that we are 
disorganizers. I agree with him that we shall be 
whenever he can show us that a union between 
the American organization in this House and the 
Democratic organization ‘proper: is practicable, 
and has been broughtabout. Until then, we stand 
“upon the same basis.as-any other gentlemen in 
the House. a ; 

Several Members. That’s true. 

Mr.NOELL. Isay exactly the sare thing. 

„Mr. MILES. I do not care to go into any 
discussion, or any refinements, or subtle argu- 
mentations, on this subject.. There is the plain 
condition of things, and the common sense of the 
country has to decidé upon it. The Democrats 
come here numbering enough in their ranks, in 
conjunction with the anti-Lecompton men and the 
southern Opposition, to defeat the clection of a 
Republican. J suppose that rio one will dény that. 
The southern Opposition say to us, and again and 
again say to us, “ Whenever you can show the 
possibility of electing a Democrat with the aid of 
our votes, we will give you those votes.” The 
anti-Lecompton men say to us, that“ Whenever 
you can show us that our votes, added to yours, 
ean elect a Speaker, we will give them to you.” 

A Memper. The anti-Lecompton Democrats 
have never said that. 

Mr. MILES. It is understood there are sev- 
eral gentlemen among them who have announced 
that. I am taking that as the argument. 

Mr. EDGERTON. Do I understand the gen- 
tleman to state that these anti-Lecompton men 
have so informed the Democrats? ` 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. If the votes of 
the anti-Lecompton Democrats could elect a Dem- 
ocrat, and they withheld them, then they would 
be disorganizers. : 

Mr. MILES, IJ am stating everything with the 
utmost frankness and fairness, and I desire that 
any gentleman shall interrupt me if I make any 
statement that is not true. 

Mr, STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I under- 
stand the’ gentleman to make the point that the 
anti-Lecomipton men are disorganizets, because 
they do not go with the Democrats, if a Demo- 
erat ean be elected. Now, I wish to ask, why 
they are not disorganizers when they do not come 
to us, when they can elect by so doing? [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. MILES. 
argument. 

Several Democrats. Weare national men. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Task the gentleman from South 
Carolina to allow me to answer the question. It 
is all truc, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has ‘stated, that, as far as the five anti-Lecomp- 
tonites are concerned, in not voting for Mr. Suer- 
man they do keep the House from being organ- 
ized; but I presume that the five anti-Lecompton 
Democrats who occupy seats upon this floor have 
the same right to their own action, and to vote for 
any man who represents their principles, as the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has the right to vote 
for Mr. SHERMAN. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. That isnot 
the question. ; 

Mr. ADRAIN. And I do not think they ought 
to be censured here, or charged with being disor- 
ganizers, either by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania or the gentleman from South Carolina. But 
I will say here, that as far as I am concerned— 
and I speak the sentiments of the gentlemen who 
act with me—we are desirous to organize the 
House as speedily as possible; but we have not 
seen any opportunity where our votes can accom- 
plish that object. As was stated by the gentleman 
from New York, (Mr. CLarx,] when the Demo- 
crats and South Americans on this floor unite in 
a body and show a formidable force in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Surrman and the Republican party, 
then the five anti-Lecompton Democrats will be 
called upon to act definitely; and, whenever that 
time arrives, we will then act as best accords with 
our own judgment and our own sense of duty. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I wish to ask the gentleman 
from New Jersey a single question. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. HICKMAN, The gentleman speaks of 
five anti-Lecompton Democrats upon this floor. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I object to this farming out 


the floor. 


I give you the benefit of that 


| for a Republican. 


Mr. HICKMAN. I have the 
the gentleman to ask à question. 
Mr. HOUSTON. 1 object. : 
_ Mr. MILES. I have not thé slightest objec: 
tion, Mr. Clerk, to gentlemen: propounding any 
questions. À nae 
Mr. HICKMAN. Tunderstand the gentléiman 
from South Carolina to be willing to give me the 
floor, I said that the gentleman from Néw Jersey 
spoke of five anti-Lecompton Democrats here. T. 
wish to know who those five anti-Lecompton 
Democrats are that aré here? I want to know: 
them by name. I want to know whether he in- 
cludes in his list of anti-Lecompton Democrats 
such men as in their districts had the undivided 
vote of the Republican party, and a few Demo- 
crats with them, or whether he means to include 
those only as anti-Lecompton Democrats who had 
to run both againsta Democratic organization and 
against a Republican organization? For I wish 
certain anti-Lecompton Democrats who now re- 
fuse to affiliate with the Republicans in organizing 
this Fouse, and who were regarded in their dis- 
tricts as so ultra upon this slavery question that 
the Republicans retired from the contest, and gave 
them their undivided assistance in returning them 
to this Louse, to give to their people the reasons 
for taking their present stand. They could re- 
ceive Republican votes; but, sir, they cannot vote 
{Cries of “ Good!” from the 
Republican benches.]} 
wish now to define my position here, that the 
country may know whether I stand in as good'a 
position as a Democrat as those who are washing 
their hands from all stain of Republicanism. I 
unfortunately had to run against a Democratic 
organization and a Republican organization— 
against a Democratic nomince (if an Adminis- 
tration man can, at this time, be called with pro- 
priety a Democrat) and a Republican nominte 
But, sir, while I am up, I wish to give this no- 
tice: that as itis perfectly apparent that this House 
cannot: be organized by a majority vote, whenever 
hereafter, the motion is made—or, at least, for some 
time—to proceed to a ballot for Speaker, I intend 
to add, by way of amendment, a proviso in the 
shape of the plurality rule. Then { will discover, 
if E have not already made the discovery, who are 
in favor of an organization, and who are againstit. 
Sir, this Democratic party, as it is now repre- 
sented upon this floor, ought to be seen by the 
country. Gentlemen are so anxious that their 
remarks shall go out tothe country. I constantly 


permission of 


hear it stated, ** J wish to say to this House, and I | 
wish to beunderstood by the country thus andso.”’ | 


Well, str, I wish the country could look in upon 
this Hall for about five minutes, and sce the con- 
dition of this so-called national Democracy—the 
Democracy representing this Administration, A 
more perfect type of the Administration could not 
be presented. [Laughter.] It is perfectly dis- 


| organized, perfectly demoralized, without cohe- 


sion, without unanimity of any kind; and be- 
cause it is presented before the country in this 
pitiable, unenviable, despicable condition—I must 
use that word—this House is to be kept inorganic, 
and the country is to be tortured with this thing 
from one end to the other. Now, sir, I wish to 
state again that whenever the motion shall be made 
hereafter, to procecd to the clection of a Speaker, 
I shall move to amend that motion by annexing 
that it shall be by the plurality rule. 

Several Memuers sought the floor. 

Mr. MILES. I have the floor, I believe. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I have been here for 
about five weeks, and I have carefully abstained 


-from opening my mouth during that length of 


time. [Cries on the Republican side of “ Louder!”’ 
“ Louder!”} Just hold on, gentlemen, I will talk 
loud enough directly, so that you can hear me. 
I say I have been here for five weeks, and have 
carefully, during that length of time, abstained 
from consuming one moment of the time of this 
House; and I would fain have continued’ so to 
the end of this controversy; but the remarks of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hickman] 
have made it necessary for me to say a single 
word, and I shall say it candidly, decidedly, and 
independently. I do not understand the right of 
any man upon this floor to catechise me as to the 
vote I shall give here. I stand here an independ- 
ent Representative of the twenty-four thousand 
freemen who sent me here. I intend to represent 


! those freemen as becomes a freeman, in this Hall. 


-been made, silence on my part might bi 


“Sir, the gentleman has referred’ to thé 
in which some of us have been’ elected here: 
have never deigned to inquire how. any m 
been elécted to a seat upon this floor, for it is none 
of my business; but Inasmuch as that inquiry has 
iston- 
strued by this House. Fdesire to telf the ge 
man, to tell this House, anid to tell the coun 
how I was elected here. I will doit in ; 
words: I was clected by a majority of néatl 
thousand votes of my district. Iwas decd 
as a Democrat, and.in the seventy speeches w 
¥ made in that, contest, E déclared that 1 
Democrat, and ‘that I had never crossed’ ad or 
dotted an i from my political faith: I challenge 
the gentleman, I challenge any man upon this‘floor, 
and I challenge any man in my congressional dis- 
trict, to say that I éver made a speech in which T 
did not make that candid declaration.‘ ~ 

Sir, I remarked a moment ago that I was elected 
here as a Democract.by a majority of nearly four 
thousand votes. I ran against a Democrat:asan 
independent man. J] ran as an anti-Lecompton 
Democrat, denouncing alone the Lecompton meas- 
ure of this Administration. [have not, up to this 
hour, changed my opinion in refertnée to’ the 
policy of that measure, nor do I ever expect to 
change it. : 

Mr. HICKMAN. I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. ; 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. One word more. 
No gentleman upon this floor has a right, in ad- 
vance, to intimate how I shall cast my ‘vote. I 
have, sir, from the beginning, intended that my 
vote Should indicate my preferences for Speaker 
of this House. I have steadily voted for an anti- 
Lecompton Democrat, and not for a Republican; 
and if the gentleman desires to know what I will 
do in the end, I will tell him one thing that I will 
never do; I will not vote for Mr. SHERMAN, as 
much as I respect him personally, if these walls 
shall fall down. {Applause from the Democratic 
benches.] _I never understood, when the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hickman] and my- 
self were fighting this battle against the Admin- 
istration upon this question, that I was to be sold 
into the arms and embraces of Republicanism. 
[Applause from the Democratic benches.] J never 
intend to be sold into the arms and embrace of the 
Republican party under their present doctrine. 
[Applause from the Democratic benches.} Is that 
ialeneioad ? 

Mr. HICKMAN, There isa question I should 
like to ask the gentleman. The gentleman states 
that, in his canvass, he represented himself as an 
anti-Lecompton Democrat, and that he made that 
issue alone. He made that statement, if I under- 
stood him rightly. I should’ like to know, sir, 
whether, in his canvass, he did not denounce the 
Administration of Mr. Buchanan generally as 
being corrupt and dishonest? Inasmuch, as he 
feels disposed to unbosom himself, I should like 
to have that inquiry answered. Before I sitdowwn, 
however, I wish to say that I have raised no con- 
troversy with the gentleman. I made a simple 
inquiry of the gentleman from New Jersey, [Mr. 
Aprain,] to name those he designated as the five 
anti-Lecompton Democrats; but as the gentleman 
from Indiana has chosen to take up the'glove, I 
will be perfectly willing to compare records with 
him im point of Democracy. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. Very good; but tdo 
not question the gentleman’s eee a : 

Mr. HICKMAN. As the gentleman has taken 
the main inquiry as propounded to himself, he has 
not answered whether he did not receive the whole 
Republican vote in his district, and whether he 
had not a clear race presented to him, so far as 
that party is concerned, with the Lecompton can- 
didate ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. In the first place, 
Mr. Clerk, I did not denounce the Administration 
except upon this question. Is that sufficient? In 
the next place—and in reference to my election I 
will go a little further—I received a majority of 
the Democratic votes in my district, and Fre- 
ceived a large majority of the Republican yotes 
in my district; and 1 will say further, that, if the 
election had been two weeks further off than it 
was, I believe that I would have got the vote.of 
every man in my district. [Laughter.] I did not 
rise here, sir, for the purpose of making a speech; 
I may do so at the proper time; J think I will. 

Mr, PORTER. T wish to ask the gentleman 
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whether,:upon every stump, he did not denounce 
me Dred Scott decision? and I Wish to ask 
Aa a, ‘ 
Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. . Onc at a time. 
“Mr. PORTER. It.is the samé question. I 
ask the-gentleman whether, at a public meeting 
at Indianapolis after the election, and in the pres- 
ence of two thousand people, he did not openly 
denounce the. Dred Scott decision? and whether 
he'did not then say thata man who indorsed that 
decision could not carry a single township in the 
State of Indiana? / 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. ‘‘ Thank thee, Jew, 
for that word.” [Laughter.] I say that I did 
no such thing, sir. [Applause from the Demo- 
cratic pene i 

Mr. PORTER.. Perhaps the organ of the 
Democratic party of Indiana will have something 
to say about that. I have. that speech. [Cries 
from the Républican benches of “Read”? ‘Send 
it up to the Clerk!’ and from the Democratic 
benches, “Mires, go on!’ * Let us adjourn!” 
‘We will never get through these interruptions! ’’] 
Let the Clerk read the passage I have marked. 

Several MEMBERS. hat is the paper? 

Mr. PORTER. The Clerk will give the name 
of the paper and the date. 

The CLERK. It is the Indiana Daily State 
Sentinel, of November 19, 1858. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. Ihave not the slightest 
objection to the whole of that speech being read. 
Jam willing that the synopsis of it, as published 
by the Indiana State Sentinel, shall be read; but 
before it is read I desire to say one word. The 
‘gentleman says that that paper is my organ. 

Mr.PORTER. No,sir. Isaid thatit was the 
organ of the Democracy of the State of Indiana. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. That is a very dif- 
ferent thing. 

Mr. PORTER. The acknowledged, avowed 
organ of the Democratic party of Indiana. And 
L say that that report is correct, because I had the 
honor to hear the eloquent specch of the gentle- 
man, [1 Oh, yes!’? from Mr. Davis,] and cloquent 
he was on that occasion; for LT never knew a man 
in any pustie Spent to elicit the applause that 
followed his declaration on that occasion. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. That is all very fine, 
Mr. Clerk. [Cries of “Read!” “Read the 


er] 
Mtr. PORTER. 
that—— i 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. {cannot give way 
for a speech, 

Mr. BURNETT. I hope gentlemen will pre- 
serve: order; in the confusion that prevails it is 
impossible to tell what is going on. 

he CLERK. Gentlemen are respectfully re- 
qucsted to preserve order. It is impossible for 
the Clerk either to read or hear, unless gentlemen 
preserve order. 

Order was restored. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I have but one or 
two other words. [Cries of “ Read!” ‘Read 4 
Mr. BURNETT. J rise to a point of order. 
object to any other business being done until order 
is restored in the Hall. Gentlemen are walking 
around the Hall, and nothing can be heard in this 

part of the Hall of what is going on. 

Mr. GROW. And f hope applause upon the 
floor will be prevented, 

Mr. PORTER. ‘The gentleman from Indiana 
gave way to me in order that I might make some 
observauions. 

Mr. DAVIS, 
such thing. 

Mr. CONKLING. Well; you yielded to him 
to allow him to ask a quesiion. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. T gave way to him 
to propound a question, and nothing else. 


Let me say to my colleague 


Mr. PORTER. DoT understand my colleague | 


to refuse to allow that passage to be read? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. That is my business, 
and I will come to it directly, if you will just take 
your seat. I understand this whole thing. 

Mr. PORTER. Lask that the passage be read. 
[Cries of “ Read!’ from the Republican side; and 
of Order!’ from the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. { understand this 


whole thing, Mr. Clerk. Iam neither to be thrown | 


off my guard or to beSintimidated. My honor- 
able colleague said he heard me make that eloquent 
speech. Well, I think it was a tolerably eloquent 


speech, (laughter,] and J am very glad that he | 


: i 
of Indiana. No, sir; I did no | 


has taste enough to appreciate eloquence. He 


asked me if I had not, in that speech, denounced } 


the Dred Scott decision. 1 say it is totally, will- 
fully, and maliciously false, let the charge come 
from what quarter it may. . [Applause from th 
Democratic side.] Is that sufficient? . 
Mr. DUNN. Allow me a word. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. Let them all come, 
only one at a time. 

Mr. DUNN. I think it due to my colleague 
when he is assailed in this rude manner 
Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. Not assailed at all. 

Mr. DUNN. Yes, sir, assailed. . [heard that 
sptech, and it is true that it was a gencral remark 
among the Republicans that they never heard a 
better Republican speech in their lives, And the 
gentleman did denounce the Dred Scott decision. - 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. Just one word there. 
Iwas not exactly prepared for this. I want to 
repeat-again, anil Trepeat it with a full knowledge 
of the purport and meaning of what I say, that 
the charge is a falsehood, and the utterer of it is 
a slanderer upon this floor. [Applause from the 
Democratic side and the galleries, and cries of 
“ Order!” from the Republican benches. ] 

A Memser. What did you say? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. Iam responsible for 
that declaration here or elsewhere. [Applause 


in the galleries, and cries of ‘Read that docu- j 


ment!” from the Republican benches.] I know 
exactly what js in that paper. [Voices on the 
Republican side, “We do not know!”] [am 
not to be intimidated by these men, and I am just 
as cool as a summer’s morning—never cooler in 
my life. F know what I did say. 

So fur as that Sentinel is concerned, I want to 
say that the editor ofthat Sentinel and E have not 
spoken to each other for four years. He opposed 
my election with a bitterness hitherto unknown 
in the political contests of my State. Inever saw 
fe synopsis which he published of that speech 
until within the last week, when I heard it asserted 
here that I had denounced the Dred Scott decis- 
ion without qualification. I wrote toa friend in 
Indianapolis to send me the paper containing it. 
L have it in my pocket, and I am not ashamed, 
though it is nota fair synopsis of the speech made 
upon that occasion, to have it read here or else- 
where. But I want to tell what I said, and I 
would not take back a single political principle I 
ever entertained, for the presidential office, much 
less for that chair, [Laughter upon the Repub- 
lican side.] I. said I was in favor of the Dred 
Scott decision. I know the reason it was used 
here. [Turning to the Republican side of the 
Touse.] I never have been a candidate for the 
Speakership, (derisive laughter on the Republican 
ide, and I never expect to get into that chair. 
But the speech was used for the purpose of oper- 


ating against certain gentlemen upon this side of | 
the House, and it was used clandestinely and | 


meanly by certain gentlemen upon the other side 
of the Ffall. 

Mr. PORTER. One word. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. Nọ, sir; nota word 
just now. Waituntill give youan opportunity. 


tell you what I did say; and what I repeat here. | 
I believe, so far as the Bred Scott decision wascon- | 
cerned, it was right; but I did not give it that inter- | 


pretation which the President of the United States 
gave itin hisspecial message. And I said further, 
for I have no secrets to keep about it, that, m my 
opinion, any man who took the ground that the 
Constitution of the United States, per se, estab- 


lished slavery in the Territories of the United | 


States, could not get a single county in my State. 
That is what I said, and nothing cise, 

Now, if gentlemen had kept cool, they would 
have heard, honestly and candidly, what I did 
say, and what I suh say. [A voice on the Re- 
publican side, You are very cool! ”] Very cool; 
just about as cool as you are. That is all I said 
upon the subject of the Dred Scott decision; and 


| if T recollect, there is not a word in that synopsis | 
which speaks of my having named the Dred Scott 
I only referred to the | 


decision in that speech. 
opinion of the President of the United States, that 
the Constitution of the United States, per se, took 
slavery into the Territorics of the United States 
and established it there. 

Tremarkedamomentago, that Lhad beeneleeted 
there as an indepéndent Democrat. The gentle- 
man who ran against me and I never disagreed a 
hair’s breadth apon the subject of politics. He 


| 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 
| 


was an anti-Lecompton Democrat, and was nom- 
inated. assuch. The convention which gave him 
that nomination, packed as it was then understood 
and known to be, voted downa resolution indors- 
ing my course as a Representative in Congress 
upon that subject. I felt it my duty to appeal 
from that decision of a packed convention to the 

eople. I did so, and was sustained by a major- 
ity of the Democrats, by all the Americans in my 
district, and by a large majority of the Repub- 
lican party. That is the manner and the way I 
found myself back the fourth time a member of 
the Congress of the.United States. Having said 
that much, I believe I am done. 

- Mr. MILES resumed the floor. 

Mr, PORTER. Will the gentleman from South 
Carolina yield me the floor’ moment? Iam sure” 
after what has occurred, the gentleman from South 
Carolina will allow that passage to be read. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I gave way a moment to the 
gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Davis,] [cries of 
“Read!” “Read!” from the Republican side,] 
and I believe I am entitled to the floor. 

"The CLERK. Does the gentleman from South 
Carolina yield to the gentleman from Indiana, 
(Mr. Porter,] for the purpose indicated ? 

Mr. MILES. I have no objection to allow the 
gentleman from Indiana to reply to his colleague. 

Mr. PORTER. I ask that the paper may be 
read. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Ibelieve [have the floor. [Cries 
of “No,’’ “No,” from the Republican side.] 

Mr. PORTER. The gentleman from South 


i Carolina yielded me the floor. 


Mr. MILES. I desire to have some distinct 
understanding upon this subject. [got upto make 
asimpleand practical proposition. fries of“ Fin- 
ish it,” from the Democratic benches.] I did not 
expect that we should have this long colloquial 
debate and discussion. 

Mr. PORTER. I rise toa point of order. I 
understand the gentleman from South Carolina, 
whose courtesy upon this floor I have often no- 
ticed, has yielded the floor, in order that a pas- 
sage from that speech might be read, [a voice on 


j the Democratic side, “No, sir,’’] and in order that 


I might repel the assault of my colleague. 

Mr. MILES. LI yielded to the gentleman from 
Indiana in order that he might reply to his col- 
league; but I have no disposition to allow that to 
be done to which his colleague [Mr. Davis] ob- 
jects. That would be unfair, and would beal- 
lowing to be done, by indirection, that which the 
gentleman from Indiana, to whom I first yielded, 
[Mr. Davis,] refused to allow to be done directly. 

Mr. PORTER. I wish to call the House back. 
{Loud shouts of ‘Order!’ from the Democrati¢ 
benches, and of ‘Go on!” “Go on!” from the 
eo and great confusion all over the 
all. 

Mal MILES. Mr. Clerk—— 

The CLERK. Gentlemen will come to order. 

Mr. MILES. Lalways try to come to the point 


and express myself planty. 
Mr. PORTER. {wish to say to the gentle- 
man—— [Shouts of ‘Order!’ ‘Hear him!’’] 


Mr. MILES. Just hear what 1 have to siy. 
If the gentleman from Indiana desires to take the 


| floor, L will yield it to him cheerfully, in order 


that he may reply to anything which has fallen 
from his colleague, which he feels it incumbent 
upon him to reply to. If, availing himself of my 
concession of the floor, he undertakes to have 
read what his colleague objected to having read, 
he is evidently putting me ma false position. 

Mr. PORTER. My colleague expressed his 
willingness to have it read. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I do not object to the 
reading of it. oP os 

Mr. MILES. Then I am perfectly satisfied. 
[Loud cries of “ Read!” ** Read!” from the Re- 
publican benches.] 

Mr. RUFFIN. I object to the gentleman from - 
South Carolina yielding the floor for that purpose, 
[Cries of ‘Too late !’’} 

The CLERK. The Clerk understood that the 
gentleman from South Carolina had yielded the 


| floor to the gentleman from Indiana before the 
Boas 5 
i objection was made. 


‘Mr. RUFFIN. It required unanimous consent, 
and I objected. [Cries of “ Too late!’’] 
Mr. MAYNARD. [ move that the House do 
now adjourn. [Voices “ You have not got the 
floor !’?| 
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. Mr. PORTER. I wish to bring: back this 
House~—[shouts of “Order”? ‘Read!’ «* Hear 
him !*?]—-I wish to bring back this House to the 
point of departure. . £ 

Mr. BURNETT. I rise toa question of order. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. T rise to ask a 
question. [Shoutsof ‘‘ Order !”’ and great uproar.] 

Mr. MILES. I want. the Clerk to say who is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. My question is 
this, whether I did not rise and obtain the floor, 
and yield it to the gentleman from South Caro- 
ina? i 

Mr. MILES.. That is very true. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. If that.is the posi- 
tion of things, then I hope the gentleman from 
South. Carolina will be permitted to go on. 

Mr. RUFFIN. [insist on my objection. 

-The CLERK. The Clerk will state that he 
understood the gentleman from South Carolina to 

jield the floor to the gentleman from Indiana, 

Mr. Porrer,] for some purpose, he knows not 
what, for a brief period, and the gentleman from 
Indiana was recognized as being upon the floor 
by the consent of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina. When the gentleman from Indiana was 
about proceeding, and had commenced some re- 
mark, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Rurrix} objected. The Clerk does not under- 
stand that there is any rule by which the floor 
can be taken away froma gentleman after he is 
upon it and in progress of his remarks. 

Mr. RUFFIN. I think T-objected: before the 
gentleman got the floor. [Cries of ‘‘ Not atall P? 
from the Republican benches.] I think nothing 
of this kind should be carried on here. I think 
it disreputable to the House to have ‘this ‘ulterca~ 
tion carried on at this time of day and in this con- 
fusion. Let us adjourn till to-morrow, and then 
these gentlemen can come here, and, so far as I 
am concerned, they may carry on their personal 
quarrel for six hours, if they like. Iam willing 
to listen to them that long, but no longer. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from North Car- 
olina will permit the Clerk to say that he heard 
no objection until the gentleman from Indiana had 
commenced his remarks. i 

Mr. McRAE. I hope the gentleman from In- 
diaria will send that paper to the desk and let the 
Clerk read it. [Crics of ‘Order!’’] We can- 
not all hear it if he reads it himself. 

Mr. PORTER. I repeat, sir, that I wish to 
bring the House back to the point of departure. 

Mr. McRAE. Send up the paper. 

Mr. PORTER, _It will be recollected—— 

Mr. McRAE. We do not want discussion. 
[Cries of ‘*Order!”’] The floor was yielded that 
that paper might be read. [Shouts of “ Hear 
him!” **Keep still!” ‘“Order!’’]} Send up the 
paper and let us hear it read. [Renewed shouts 
of “Order!”? and great confusion.] : 

Mr. PORTER. I will send it up in a moment. 
Lam not going to make a speech. The House 
will recollect hel 

Mr. McRAE. The House knows everything || 
that has transpired. [Laughter and cries of |) 
“Order!] Does the gentleman think we have 
no memories? [Renewed laughter and continued || 
shouts of ‘*Order!’’ from the Republican side of 
the Hall.] Send up the paper and let us hear it 
read. [Great area ` 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I shall claim the || 
floor for my motion to adjourn if this goes on | 
much longer. i i 

Mr. McRAE. I insist that the paper must be || 
read from the desk, where we can all hear and | 
understand it. [Shouts of “ Order °] 

Mr. GROW. Is the gentleman from Missis- 
stppi entitled to the floor? 

Mr. McRAE. Icall the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to order. (Laughter and confusion.] 

The CLERK. Gentlemen are respectfully re- | 
quested to take their seats and come to order. The 
gentleman from Indiana is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Clerk, I asked my col- 
league, as the House will bear *ne witness, cour- 
teously, whether he had not, upon the stump and 
at a public meeting in Indianapolis, where thou- | 
sands were assembled to hear him, stated that he 
did not indorse the Dred Scott decision? My col- 
league replied that he had not made such a state- | 
ment. I then simply asked that a passage from | 
the Indiana State Bentinel, the recognized organ || 
of the Democracy of Indiana, in favor of Judge !! 


i 


| and cries “ Oh!” “Obl? 


Dovexas for the Presidency, might be read atthe 
Clerk’s.desk. I now send it up, and ask ‘that it 
may: be read. : ; 

Mr DAVIS, of Indiana. That. is right. -I 
should never have objected to that.. I want it 
read. ; 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I wish to. know- 

Mr. PORTER. Ido not yield the floor.: 

[Loud cries of “Read!” ‘ Read!’ from: all 
parts of the Hall.] f 

The Clerk read, as follows: . ‘ 

“ Mr. Davis. said: It was given out in high quarters, by 
many Lecompton men, that the Constitution of the United 
States takes slavery into all its Territories and makes them 
slave Territories in absence of local law. Does a single 
Democrat entertain this doctrine? (No, no.) Any candi- 
date nominated for the Presidency in 1860, that takes the 
ground that the Constitution carries slavery into the Terri- 
tories without local law, cannot carry a single township 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line. ` Yet the Administration 
of our choice have come forward and say that the Consti- 
tution takes slavery into all our Territories. It was charged 
by the Opposition, in 1856, that the Democracy were the pro- 
slavery party, and that they intended to make ‘slavery na~ 
tional and freedom sectional.’ If the doctrine of the Pres- 
ident be true, that the Constitution without local law takes 
slavery into the Territories, then our Republican friends 
were correct. I enter my solemn protest against this new 
doctrine. No public man of any distinction, within my 
knowledge, except John C. Calhoun, ever intimated that 
the Constitution took slavery into territories without ex- 
isting local laws. That doctrine took Mr, Calhoun down the 
stream of time politically, and will take Mr. Buchanan and 
his Administration. Jt remains for Mr. Buchanan to revive 
this old dogma and put it forth as Democratic doctrine, 
ang if £ denounce him, I am to be denounced as a renc- 
gade”? : 


Mr. PORTER. Now, Mr. Clerk, I am willing 


| that the question between my colleague and my- 


self may go to the country.. [Derisive laughter, 
from the Democratic 
benches.] I believe that there is not a Democrat 
upon this floor who will not say that that is an 
open deélaration against the Dred Scott decis- 
ion, [Renewed cries of Oh!’ Oh!” and laugh- 


ter.] I say more, that that is a mere synopsis, as | 


my colleague has stated, of what he said on that 
occasion; and I venture to assert that his friends, 
and he has very many of them, who are true 
anti-Lecompton men, will be surprised when they 
hear a declaration from him that, in his canvass 
and before the people assembled at the anti-Le- 
compton convention at Indianapolis, he did not 
denounce the Dred Scott decision. 

Now, sir, as to the personal passage between 
my colleague and myself. I am surprised that the 


| gentleman, whom I treated courteously upon this 
| Boor, should attempt to divert the minds of the 


Democracy from the real issue between us by 
attempting to get up a personal passage. I have 
this to say, that I have never been afraid of the 
intellect or the courage of my colleague from Indi- 
ana. I hope to get along upon this floor without 
these personal passages. The gentleman has in- 
timated that I, or that some person, has been ex- 
hibiting this paper in this House. That is not 
true. One or two of my colleagues, understand- 
ing that the paper was in my possession, called 
for it, and two other gentlemen called upon me 
for it; but I have never exhibited it to mortal man 
without its being first demanded; and not more 
than -five persons in this House, I am sure, ever 
saw it whilst it was in my possession, 

That makes no difference, however. I under- 
stand that when a public man has made a public 
declaration in this country, he is willing that 
it should stand before the country, and that no 
public man, with a proper sentiment of honor, 
will shrink from the exposition of his published 
opinions. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. So far as the gen- 
tleman’s care about me and my constituents, and 
my responsibility to. them for my action here, is 
concerned, I desire now to say, once for all, that 
J will take care of that if he will attend to his own 
business. It is none of his business nor the busi- 
ness of any man, colleague or not, what I do 
here. Iam responsible to my constituents, and 
to them alone, for my conduct here. h 

Mr. Clerk, one word here, and I think I will 
fasten it right upon him, so that gentlemen of the 
House may understand the intention of this move- 
ment. My colleague [Mr. Porrer] got up here 
and said I had denounced the Dred Scott decision, 
and that it could be established by the paper which 
he has had read at the Clerk’s desk. p said, then, 
thatit was false, and the very paper he has had read 
proves that my declaration was true and that his 
charge was false, for the words “Dred Scott” are 


not mentioned in it.” [Derisive. laught 
Republican ast Just hold ‘on, gentlemen, 1. 
say, thatin what I said Inever mentioned the sub-' 
ject. I never denounced the Dred Scott decision, 
and when gentlemen charge me: with denouncing 
that decisión, I repeat that they charge afal 
hood, and I put’ the brand upon it righ 
What-I did say about it, I mentioned a.moment 
ago. . L-obey the decisions ofthe Supreme:Goutt 
of this country; I respect them: all; I will-obey. 
them all;-but I have a perfect right to put my-own 
construction upon them, and. in doing so I differ: 
with the President of the United States inthe con- 
struction which he has put upon that decisions. 
But when gentlemen come here and tell me: that 
I denounced the Dred Scott decision, I. charged 
that it was false, and I charge so now gi gai 
Mr. DUNN. [regret, Mr. Clerk— `i; 
Mr. MILES. I wish to know whether 1 
entitled to‘the floor? : 
Mr. DUNN. When I am charged with. false- 
hood I like to have an opportunity. of answering 


it. ; i 
Mr KEITT,, (in his seat.) Oh, answer itelsée- 
where, id a 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Clerk, no one can ‘regret 
more than I do, being. involved: in a question of 
veracity upon this floor, or elsewhere, with m 
colleague. I should have taken no part in this 
discussion, if I did not fecl that it was due tomy 
! colleague from the Indianapolis district,’ [Mr. 
Porrer,] when he was assailed, as I said before, 
in a rude manner, to.come in and bear:my. testi- 
mony to that which I knew from my knowledge 
of the course pursued by the gentleman ; 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. “I gave way for an 
inquiry, and not for a speech. 

Mr. DUNN. When I am charged with false- 
hood I do not make inquiries, I make statements. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. When I charge you 
with falschood youcan answer it in another place. 

My. DUNN. Ah, another place! That isa 
very convenient way for gentlemen to ventilate 
their bravery here. č 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana.. Notat all. f 

Mr. DUNN. If any gentleman thinks ‘that I 
here or elsewhere do him a personal wrong; he 
can take personal satisfaction when it suits his 
red aan [Laughter. from the Democratic 
side. Ne aes te ae 

Ni, DAVIS, of Indiana. That is all right. 

Mr. MILES. I must protest that I did not 
yield the floor for personal altercations. I donot 
think this is the. place to settle questions of ve- 
| racity, í 

Mr. DUNN. This is just the place and just 
| the time when this question has got to be settled. 

Mr. MILES. I really think that I have yielded 
as far as any gentleman can expect. 

Mr. DUNN. I have the floor, and I insiston 
keeping it until this matteris settled... 

Mr. MILES. If the gentleman insists on keep- 
ing the floor, which he obtained from me by cour- 
tesy, and if he does it for a purpose for which :I 
did not yield, he is guilty of discourtesy himself. 

Mr. DUNN. I understand the floor to be 
yielded by my colleague. 

Mr. MILES. While I yield the floor to gen- 
tlemen in order that they may define their posi- 
tions, and while all these definitions look forward 
in some degree toan organization of the House, 
and to the practical work and primary. duty. now 
before us, 1am not willing. to: yield for endless 
controversies and personal altercations, which are 
| certainly entirely out of place in a: deliberative 
body. g : 

Mr. DUNN. Iwill not ask you to yield. 

Mr. MILES. I wish to go on, and say all I 
intended to say. . 

Mr. DUNN. Well, go on; and I will stand 
here till I get the chance. 

Mr. MILES. When the gentleman from New 
York yielded me the floor, he was about making 
a motion that the House adjourn. If gentlemen 
| now desire to adjourn, and that I shall have ‘the 
floor to-morrow, [cries of “Not? “No!?’]:1 
will yield for a motion to adjourn. pi 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. . Í object to that... 

Mr. MILES. If, on the contrary, the Honse 
is not willing to adjourn, I wilgo. on swith what 
I have to say. : oe 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. I 


am 


object to ‘the gen- 


motion to.adjourn, 


tleman yielding the floor fora 
to‘allow the gen- 


| or for. any. other purpose than 
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‘eman from: indiana (Mr. Down] to finish bis 
explanation. "= - i 
“My JOHN COCHRANE. fm friend from 
Ssuth Carolina will yield me.the floor for that 
purpose, 1 will move that the House adjourn, 
with the understanding that. the gentleman from 
South Carolina shall be entitled to the floor in the 
morning, and that other gentlemen who are de- 
sirous of explaining their views or their positions 
in respect to these personal altercaions, shall also 
Have.an-opportumity. I move that the House 
“adjourn. . 
cMr: MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. I call for the 
yeasand nays upon that motion, for the reason that 
the gentleman from Indiana is entitled to finish his 
explanation. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Lunderstand, now, 
that, if the opportunity is given to the gentleman 
from Indiana to. make an explanation, the House 
will then accede to the motion to adjourn, with the 
understanding that the gentleman from South Car- 
olina shall have the’floor in the morning. [Cries 
of Yes!” “Yes!] Then, I am willing to take 
that course, 5 

Mr. MILES. I will only say that my object, 
though a different one when I rose, has been in 
some measure changed, for I am delighted with 
the turn this discussion has taken. I like to see 
these explanations. [ike to see men come out 
and show their hands. I like to sge every indi- 
vidual on the floor of this House ready at any 
time to announce his opinions, define his position, | 
and tell us what he will or will not do; and notas 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cranz] did 
the other day—consume an hour in showing us | 
how we could not organize, without giving one | 
single suggestion which could result in anything 

ractical. [Loud laughter in all parts of the 
ours 

Mr. DUNN. Permit me, in tho first place, to 
apologize to the gentleman from South Carolina 
for my apparent rudeness in insisting upon occu- 
pying histime. I supposed | had the floor by leave 

< of my colleaguc, [Mr. Davis] Lbeg leave to say 
to the gentleman from South Carolina, that 1 
trust I shall upon no occasion, while a member of 
this Honse, be found wanting in that gentlemanly 
courtesy which I have observed with so muh 
pleasure in all bis deportment in this House. 

Mr. MILES. I had no idea of charging dis- 
courtesy upon the gentleman, because I saw in- 
stantly that he did not intend anything discour- 
teous, I merely said that if he were to go on in 
his remarks to do something which would be dis- 
courteous to his colleague, to whom I had pre- 
viously yielded the floor, it would be placing me 
in a false position, as it would be allowing him to 
do, as it were by indirection, what his colleague 
had positively refused to him. 

Mr. DUNN. I have no doubt, sir, if the quiet | 
and order of this House had permitted the gentle- | 
man from South Carolina to hear me, he would, | 
from his acknowledged observance of the rules, 
and the good feeling which exists among gentle- | 
men, have cheerfully given me an opportunity to | 
reply tomy colleague, when he charged me with ‘ 
uttering upon this floor that which was false. 

„Mr. CONKLING. And willfully falsc. 

Mr. DUNN. Yes, sir; and that which was 
willfally false. Lar not. accustomed to hear such 
language as that from any quarters and I beg to | 
say to my colleague that I now speak to the people 
of Indiana, who know him, who know this gen- ; 
teman, [Mr. Porren,] and who know me. Li 
believe even in our courts of justice that, by the | 

| 
i 


mouth of two witnesses, truth may at any time 
established, We have two herc, and one also i 
the paper which has becn read. 
The gentleman says that he did not, m his can- 
vass, nor in the speech referred to, denounce the | 
Dred Scott decision. What course he pursued in | 
his canvass I am not able, from my personal | 
knowledge, to say. 1 could speak from informa- | 
tion, but I decline to do it. There are thousands | 
of living witnesses who willread this debate who | 
know what he did say, and in due time, it is; 
probable, they will give that informatión to the 
country. 1 heard his speech, as thave said be- 
fore, made in Indianapolis, upon an occasion 
when the friends of Judge Doveras in Indiana | 
were assembled there in mass meeting to express | 
their feelings in regard to him and this Adminis- | 
tration; lt was a meeting held in- the largest hall | 
än Indiana, and that hall was crowded toits utmost | 


Il admission of Kansas ander the Lecompton con- 


capacity... There were apon the platform some of 
the ablest men of the State, who had grown &rey 
inthe Democratic ranks, and they with him upon 
tliat occasion used that language which is so fa- 
miliar to Republican ears—that language which 
Republicans are accustomed to hear from their 
own oi huonetn upon such occasions, so far as the 
Dred Scott decision is concerned. i 

The gentleman says that he did not denounce 
the Dred Scott decision. What did thè people of 
Indiana mean? what did he mean? what did I 
mean? when we talked about the Dred Scott de- 
cision before the people of Indiana? Was it that 
question, in ‘tele so unimportant when compared 
with the other parts of the decision, whether a 
negro could be a citizen?’ I venture to say that 
neither he nor his people understood that was the 
question discussed. We regarded that asa minor 
querian, What we discussed of that Dred Scott 

ecision was, whether the view expressed by the 

President as contained in that decision, and that 
view held by you gentlemen of the South—I am 
glad to see that you recognize it upon this occa- 
sion—was, or was not the law of the land, and the | 
doctrine of the Democratic party. The fiercest 
Abolitionist that ever stepped upon the soil of In- 
diana, or helped John Brown in his raid into Vir- 
ginia, never denounced that decision with more 
bitterness, and, I mightsay, with more foree, than 
did my colleague. Ag to his charge of falschood, 
T leave that with the people of Indiana, by whom 
we are all known. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. 
House adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon the | 
House (at twenty-five minutes past four o'clock, 
p. m.) adjourned. 


I move that the 
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The CLERK, The question recurs first upon 
the admissibility of the resolution offercd yester- 
day by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Mownreomery;] and on that question the gentle- | 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Mixes] is entitled | 
to the. floor. 

Mr. MILES addressed the House. [His speech 
will be published in the Appendix.] During the 
delivery of the speech, the following interruptions 
took place: $ 

Mr. HASKIN. Will the gentleman from South 
Carolina permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MILES. Certainly. 

Mr. HASKIN. The gentleman from South 
Carolina has referred to those anti-Lecompton 
Democrats who have seen fit to vote for the gen- 
ileman whom the Republicans support as their 
candidate for Speaker, and alloges that, in conse- 
quence of that vote, they were to. be classed with 
the Republican, party in future. I desire to know 
from the gentleman from South Carolina whether | 
those gentlemen who voted for Mr, Maynarp— 
who, I well recollect, in his speech in favor of the 


Prayer 


stitution, took high ground in favor of American 
principles, and in favor of a twenty-years’ resi- 
dence before a party should be Governor of Kan- 
sas——i ask him whether, upon his principle of 
making Republicans, those gentlemen upon the 
other side who have voted for an American arc 
thereby Americans? 

Mr. MILES. Iwill answer the gentleman that į 
in my judgment, [donotthink they are. [Laugh- 
ter from the Republican side.] 

Mr. HASKIN. Why not? 

Mr. MILES. The gentleman must excuse me. 
I will answer any questions he may ask cheer- 
fully and frankly and shortly; but he must excuse 
me if I decline, not only to answer his questions, 
butgto give the reasons for answering them as I 
do. Ido not think that fair, But Í am willing 
to give him my reason for theanswer Ihave made. 
I do not think that those who voted for Mr. MAY- 
warp can fairly be called Americans, because, in 
the first place, it was announced again and again 
on the floor of the House that Mr. Maynard was 
not an American, and never had been a member 


of the American order; and, in the next place, I 


| vote for. 


| in this House fof Speaker, 


will say further, that I,for one, although opposed 
tothe ‘Américan patty, and their principles and 
objects, as much as any man, perhaps, in the 
whole country, would rather vote for an American 
than fora Republican; and that, I presume, is the 
view that influenced other gentlemen on thisside 
of the House. : ie. 

Mr. HASKIN. 1 would ask the gentleman if 
the voting of an American for the Democratic can- 
didate.constitutes him a Democrat? ; 

Mr. MILES. I will say that at the time Mr. 
Maynard was voted for on this side ofthe House, 
there was no Democratic nominee then up.. I 
understand the gentleman’s last question to be 
whether the fact that Mr. Maynarp voted for Mr. 
Bococx, made Mr. Bocecx an American. 

Mr. HASKIN. Lonly wanted tó show that 
in this election of a presiding officer for this House, 
according to the gentleman’s own reasoning, it is 
purely a matter of taste whom: a member shall 
I had supposed that national conven- 
tions were the proper bodies to determine the 
Democracy or Republicanism of individuals. . « 

Mr. MILES. Let me ask the gentleman this 
question; on the same line of argument, does. the 
géntleman’s vote for the Republican nominee 
make him a Republican or not? . 

Mr. HASKIN., It does not, for I have. dis- 
tinctly announced this heretofore on this floor: 

Mr. MILES. Then the gentleman has alteady 
answered the question which he originally asked 


me. 
Mr. HASKIN. I asked you to answer the 
question, but you have not done me that favor. 
Mr. MILES. I thought I had answered it very 


| distinctly. 


Mr. HASKIN. No, sir, you have not. 

Mr.MILES. Repeat your question, and I will 
answer it more explicitly if I can. ; 

Mr. HASKIN. My question is, whether the 
fact that the Democrats, so-called, have voted for 
Mr. Maynarv, who was an elector at large in 
the State of Tennessee for Fillmore and Donel- 
son, who were members of the American.party, 
although it is said that he himself never belonged 
to the order, and who made a strong speech last 
session in favor of American principles—-whether 
the fact that Democrats voted for Mr. MAYNARD, 
a member of the American party, made them ipso 


facto Americans? 


Mr. MILES. To which I reply most- dis- 
tinctly that, in my judgment, it did not. 

Mr, HASKIN. ` Then I am satisfied. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I wish to remind the gen- 


leman from New York that Mr. Fillmore was 


the nominee of the Whig party as well as of the 


| American party. 


Mr. HASKIN. I would ask if Mr. Donelson 
was nota member of the American order? 

Mr. MAYNARD. I understand that Mr. Fill- 
more and Mr, Donelson were both members of 
the American order. 

Mr. MILES. Oh, that is an old issue, Mr. 
Fillmore is dead and buried. It is no use attempt- 
ing to resurrect. such issues. I am trying, as far 
as possible, to talk practicall The fact that 
many of us voted for Mr. Maynarp, who un- 
doubtedly had affiliations with the Americans— 
none of us quéstion that—only shows what I suid 
myself_in the commencement of my remarks this 


| morning, that we are willing to yield something 


in order to accomplish what we believe a great 
and patriotic object, and to vote for an American. 
I am willing to say that I will vote for an out-and- 
out American. 

Mr. HASKIN. I will say that I am equally. 
liberal. {have voted for Mr. GILMER; a south- 
em gentleman and ‘slaveowner, the nomince of 
the American party for Speaker, and I will vote 
for him again if we can elect him. I have seen, 
however, that gentlemen upon the eae side 
of the House, who are in favor of the Lecomp- 
ton policy of the Administration, would not vote 
for Mr. Gumer because he opposed that policy. 
He was the representative of the American party 
and I voted for him 
because he is opposed to the Administration, and 


| from a desire to organize the House. 


Mr. MILES. With reference to that, I did 
not vote for Mr. GILMER, and I would not vote 
for him under any circumstances; but Mr. Grs- 
MER is not now, I understand, a candidate before 
the House, and I do not care to pursue that mat- 


| ter very far. I willsay, however, that in the exer- 
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cise of my individual independence and judgment, 
Ihave aright to say that I will vote for this Amer- 
ican, and will not vote for the other. But the point 
that I made on the gentleman from New York and 
those of his anti-Lecompton friends who voted 
with him, was that they-had practically gone over 
to the Republican party because they weré voting 
with the Republican party; and I take it that it 
is a common-sense: proposition that a man who 
votes a party ticket is, for the nonce, to that ex- 


tent and for the time being, one of the party, for | 


all practical purposes. I suppose that there is 
no party, North or South, that would not be per- 
fectly willing to compound with théir opponents, 
if their opponents were always to speak against 
them, and always to vote with them. I take it 
for granted, that that is a compromise that could 
be very readily effected in any part of the world 
where the right of suffrage is exercised. 

Mr. HASKIN. Will the gentleman allow me 
a moment? 


Mr. MILES. The gentleman must excuse me. | 


These interruptions throw me off the line of my 
remarks. Whenever say anything that requires 
personal explanation, I will yield with great 
pleasure. 

After Mr. MıLes had concluded his remarks— 

Mr. DE JARNETTE obtained the floor. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Will the gentleman yield to 
mè for a few moments? 

Mr. DE JARNETTE assented. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I thank the gentleman from 
Virginia for yielding to me fora few moments, to 
speak on this occasion. I intended yesterday, if 
Į could have procured an opportunity, to have 
replied to the question put to me by the honorable 
peneman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hickman.] 

n the course of the few remarks which I then 
made, I spoke of the five anti-Lecompton Demo- 
cratsof this ELouse who had cast their votes, from 
the commencement of the session, for one of their 
own number. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
inquired of me what I meant by the five anti-Le- 
compton Democrats? I discovered his extreme 
sensitiveness on that point, as if I intended to in- 
sinuate that he was not an anti-Lecompton Dem- 
ocrat. Sir, I pass censure or judgment upon the 


conduct of no man upon this floor. Every man | 


has the right to vote according to the dictates of 
his own judgment, and as he believes best carries 
out the von upon which he was elected. I 
regretted, at an carly stage of this session, that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hicr- 
man] cast his vote for Mr. Sverman. I should 
have been pleased if he had remained a while 
longer with his anti-Lecompton friends. We were 
from the first but eight in number; and perhaps, 
if we had remained together, an anti-Lecompton 
Democrat might have been, hefore this, clected as 
Speaker of this House, 

But, sir, in the midst of our difficulty, in the 


midst of the appeals which are constantly made | 


here, permit me to make oné appeal that the 
House may be immediately organized; and that 
is, that a sufficient number of votes shall be given 
to an anti-Lecompton Democrat—not myself, for 
I have no aspirations to that chair, and never 
had—but to the honorable gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Crarx,] or the gentleman from In- 


diana, (Mr. Davis,] or any other of our num- | 


ber. 

But, Mr. Clerk, as gentlemen have been defin- 
ing their positions upon this floor, although I 
spoke the other day, yet it becomes necessary 
that I should speak again, as a direct appeal has 
been made by thegentleman from South Caroliza 


(Mr. Mites] to the five anti-Lecompton Democrats | 


who persistently vote for one of their own num- 
ber. Iwas elected, sir, to a scat upon this floor as 
an anti-Lecompton Democrat. I was nominated 


by a convention of anti-Lecompton Democrats, | 
who had always been sound and inflexible Demo- | 


crats, as far as I could recollect. Why, sir, the 
gentleman who presided over the convention which 
made my nomination is one of the best, purest, 
and mostinflexible Democratsin the district which 
I have the honor to represent. After receiving 


23 
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| to Support me im preference to my competitor; 


| Trenton, came out with an article a feW days ago 


| league (Mr. Rices] and myself were acting with 


| the great, living, vital principle that the people of 


that nomination, the Republican party in my 
district and the American party made no normin- 
ations. The question of election to this House 
then stood between my Democratic competitor, 
an able and respectable gentleman, and. my- 
self. I stood then as I stand now, as an oppo- 
nent of the territorial policy of the Administra- 
tion. My competitor assumed ground in favor 
of Mr. Buchanan’s Kansas policy, and pledged 
himself to sustain the principles and measures of 
this Administration. The Republicans and Amer- 
icans in my district, I say, made no nomination, 
and they had to choose betweenus. They chose 


and I shall always feel. grateftl to my political 
opponents for the support they gave me in the 
canvass of 1858. Mr. Clerk, my political oppo- 
nents did what my own Democratic friends ought 
to have done. They ought to have rallied round 
me ag their nominee, to have supported me, and 
to have returned me to this body, because I stood 
throughout in support of the principles of the 
Democratic party as they were announced at Cin- 
cinnati. Itis true, as I before stated, that I op- 
posed Mr. Buchanan’s Kansas policy; but is that 
any evidence that I am no Democrat? I conceive, 
sir, that it is the best evidence of any man’s De- 
mocracy to oppose the present Administration. 
And, sir; I say that the best evidence that I am 
faithful and true to my principles is the fact that 
my constituents rallied around me and clected me 
to a seat on this floor, 

I came here not only as an anti-Lecompton 
Democrat but as a Democrat; and 1 will ees 
state that my course, since the commencement of 
this session, has been approved by all the papers 
of my district and State, except by a few editors 
who ave officeholders under the present Govern- 
ment, and think they will please Mr, Buchanan 
and this Administration. best by vilifying and 
abusing me. But, sir, the editor of the lead- 
ing Democratic paper in my State, I refer to 
Judge Narr, of the True American, published at 


in which he stated that my colleague (Mr. Riecs] 
and myself were acting consistently in voting for 
anti-Lecompton Democrats, because such men, 
only, truly represented our principles and the 
principles upon which we were elected. And that 
editor went further, and said that the Lecompton 
Democrats had no right to find fault, and that the 
Republicans had no right to find fault. In fact, 
there is no Republican paper in my district or 
State that has not come out and said that my col- 


perfect consistency as anti-Lecompton Demo- | 
crats, 

Sir, I was elected in opposition to Mr. Buch- 
anan’s Kansas policy; upon the great principle, 


a Territory, like those of a State, shall decide 
their own domestic institutions for themselves. 
But it is said that the Lecompton issue is dead; 
and why do Democrats here differ? It is true | 
that the admission of Kansas under the Lecomp- 
ton constitution is a dead issue for all practical 
purposes; but, sir, there is another great, vital, 
living issuc, that is yet to enter into the canvass 
of 1860, and which is to be passed upon by the 
people of this country, and that is the great right 
of self-government which belongs to the people 
of the Territories. : 
Furthermore, sir, there was another principle 
on which I was clected, and that was the admis- 
sion of Kansas as a State into this Union at this 
session, under such a constitution as the people | 
of that Territory chose to adopt as representing 
their own sentiments. Sir, the convention that 
nominated me passed a resolution pledging that I |! 
should vote for the admission of Kansas under 
the constitution adopted by the people of that 
Territory, provided thatit was republican inform. | 
Why, sir, the very convention which nominated | 
my competitor passed a similar resolution. There- 
fore, the whole Democracy of my State are coin- 
mitted to that principle. Appeals are now made 
to me, as a Democrat, to vote for a man for 


| deman. 


Speaker who does not hold these principles upo: 
which I was elected... Let such aman be present: 
ed; leta man be nominated for Speaker'who-dis= 
approves of the Lecompton policy. of Mr. Bue 
anan, who disapproves of: the:doctrine on. thé 
slavery question which he has just announced in 
his message; who believes that the people have 
right in the Territories to establish or prohibit 
slavery in their midst, and who is in favor of the 
admission of Kansas under such a constitution a8 
the people themselves desire, then, sir, will come’ 
the time for me to say whether Iwill vote for 
such amauornot. And to show that lam -will- 
ing to vote for such an individuals- 
Mr. DE JARNETTE, i 


I only yielded for 2a 
explanation, and not -for-a speech: [Criés: of 
“Let him finish!]: Very well; the sentlénitay! 
can goon. “4 * Ser anc 

Mr. ADRAIN. Mr. Clerk, to'show you that: 
I will vote for such aman, I have only to refer to 
the fact that [have all along been voting for such: 
aman. I have voted for my friend from Indiana, 
(Mr. Davrs,] and for my friends from New Yorky: 
{Messrs. Cuark and RuyNorps,] who hold the! 
same principles that I profess. voted for. ther: 
because they represent the principles whidly are: 
held by thé Democracy of my State, Lecompton 
and anti-Lecompton men alike. se ' 

Mr, MILES. Task the gentleman this hues- 
tion: which is the fairer proposition—that five 
men Shall go over to nincty on the question of the 
Lecompton policy of the Administration, or that 
the ninety shall go over to five men on that same 
issue? S 

Mr. ADRAIN. I, like my friend from Mis- 
sissippi, [Mr. McRar,] profess at all times to be 
a fair man, and I will presently answer the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Sir, I have defined the principles upon which I 
have been elected to a seat in this House. [have 
steadily voted for a gentleman who carries out 
these principles; and I will say that my present 
purpose is to continue to vote for just such a man, 

ow could I vote for any one else? If I did, I 
would be recreant to the principles upon which T 
was elected; I would be grossly inconsistent, and 
all parties in my district would turn their backs 
upon me, and spum me from their presence. 

Mr, HICKMAN. I should like to propound 
a single question to the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 


Mr. ADRAIN. Iam willing to hear the gen- 


Mr. HICKMAN. I wish the gentleman to in- 
form the members of this body whether in “his 
canvass he received more Republican than Dem- 
ocratic votes, or more Democratic than Republi~ 
can votes? . 

Mr. ADRAIN. I will state very frankly that 
I received more Republican than Democratie 
votes, 

Mr. HICKMAN. I will ask the gentleman 
another question: Had the gentleman in his dié- 
trict any Republican cémpetitor; did not the Re- 
publicans entirely give up the field to him? : 

Mr. ADRAIN. The Republicans placed-1to 
man in opposition to me, but. gave ùp thè field 
entirely to me, ; ; 

Mr. HICKMAN. Then the conclusion. wilt 
be drawn, I presume, by the members of thre 
House, and génerally by the country—as that 
seems to be the favorite and stereotyped phrase 
here—that the gentleman, in the expression of his 
principles, was perfectly acceptable to the Repub- 
lican party of his district. 

Mr. ADRAIN. [presumed that that would be 
thé inference the gentleman would draw; but itis 
not a fair inference. F have not interfered with 
the gentleman in his district; I have not inquired 
how he came here, nor do I intend te. E beleve 
in the doctrine of popular soveréignty: that.every 
man should take charge of ‘his own district, and 
leave every other member to do the same. ‘The 
gentleman has no right to interfere withmeandmy 
constituents; nor has he a right to make any m- 
quiries how I canie here. But, sir, I am willing 
to answer him. If I was acceptable to the Re- 
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publicans and Americansin my district who sup- 
ported me, it was because I was a Democrat, and 
nothing else. Everywhere in my district, nevery 
speech—for I carried no false colors, and never 


do—I everywhere proclaimed mysclf an anti-Le- | 


compton Democrat; I stated very distinctly that 
I -differed-with the Republican party, as [donow, 
upon the question of slavery; for T do nothold to 
the doctrine of congressional intervention; and that 
objection to the Republican party I stated every- 
where in my district. But, sir, I will give the 
Republican party of my district the credit of voting 
for me, not because I fully represented their prin- 
ciples, but because they had faith in my honesty, 
and that I would do here exactly what I promised. 

Mr. HICKMAN. As I have become unfor- 
tunately mixed up to some extent in this con- 
test. 

Mr. DEJARNETTE. : Lyielded to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey for a personal explanation, 
and not for a running discussion. It is perfectly 
apparent if this discussion continues, I shall be 
deprived of the floor for to-day, and I hope, there- 
fore, it will not be indulged in. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Then I will proceed without 
further interruption. 

Mr. HICKMAN. 
ment. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I object to any further ques- 
tions, because the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
De Jannerre,} by whose courtesy Ï hold the 
floor, objects. I willanswer the gentleman at any 
other time. 

The inference the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr. Hickman] wishes to draw from the fact 
that I was elected here by Republican votes in 
part, that I am therefore to vote for the Re ubli- 
can candidate for Speaker, is unwarranted. hy, 
the Republicans in my district never expected I 
would, 

Mr. HICKMAN. The gentleman misappre- 
hends me. 

Mr. ADRAIN. The Ray bean papers in my 
district do not now say that they expected it, 
any. say Lam pursuing a consistent course, 

Mr. HICKMAN. Mr. Clerk-—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I call the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to order. | object to any fur- 
ther interruptions. I call the gentleman to order, 
and I insist upon it. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Then the gentleman refuses 
to yield the floor? 

Mr. ADRAIN. Ido refuse to yield the floor. 
I was stating that the Republicans of my district 
and State, though they may desire it, and no doubt 
they do, never expected ‘that I would cast my 
vote for a Republican. They expected. that I 
would act as an independent man, according to 
the convictions of my own judgment; according to 
my own political sentiments, and the sentiments 
upon which l was clected; and as long as my own 
constituents, the Republicans, the Americans, and 
the anti-Lecompton Democrats do not find fault 


I will consume but a mo- 


with the votes I give here, I will merely say the | 
gentleman from Penusylvania is interfering in a | 


matter with which he has nothing to do. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I come to the practical ques- 
tion before the House, and that is the organiza- 
tion of it. The gentleman from South Carolina 

Mr. Mixes} has seen fit to charge the five anti- 
Leecompton Democrats upon this floor with keep- 
ing this House without an organization, [He has 
asserted that the House could be organized at 
once if the five anti-Leeompton Democrats*would 
unite with the Democrats upon this flcor. He 
stated that the twenty-three South Americans 
were ready to cast their vote for any Democrat on 
this side, and that with the aid of the five anti-Le- 
compton Democrats an clection could be effected. 
Now, sir, he assumes what 1 do not believe to 
be a fact. I do not believe that the twenty-three 
South Americans upon this floor will cast their 
votes in a body for any Democrat in this House. 
I remember very distinctly that several South 
Americans, the other day, did get up and state 


that they would not vote for a Democrat; that | 


they would not vote for any Administration man 
upon this side of the House. Now, then, I deny, 


as a fact, that the twenty-three South Americans | 
are ready to unite with the Democrats to elect a | 


Speaker with our aid, if we choose to give it to 
them, 

Mr. MILES. 
moment? 


Will the gentleman allow mea | 
|| party. I admit, sir, that the Louisville Journal, | 


|| holicr, and nobler motives than that of speaking | 


|| ask and demand of cach and every one opposed 


Mr. ADRAIN. Lobjected to being interrupted 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hicx- 
MAN,] and I cannot consistently allow an inter- 
ruption now. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Will the gentle- 
man from New Jersey allow me to say a word, 
with the assent of the gentleman from Virginia, 
[Mr. De Janwerte,] by whose courtesy he holds 
the floor? 

Mr. DEJARNETTE. I will consent to a per- 
sonal explanation. —_- 

Mr. ADRAIN. Ihave objected to interrup- 
tions from other gentlemen, and therefore I object 
to this interraption now. I wish to bring my 
speech to a close, and allow the gentleman from 
Virginia to go on. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. [hope my friend | 
will hear a suggestion. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. J understood the 
gentleman from New Jersey to say that the dif- 
ferent members of the southern Opposition party 
had risen upon this floorand said they would not, 
in any event, vote for a Democrat. If such has 
been the declaration of different members of the 
southern Opposition party, I have failed to have 
that acuteness of hearing that has given to me 
that information. I say, for one, and I say for 
seventeen thousand freemen in the ninth congres- 
sional district of Kentucky, that when I have to 
choose—and I am ready now to choose—between 
a Democrat and a Republican, I am ready to vote 
for a Democrat—for any of them, except it be a 
squatter-sovereignty Democrat. {Laughter.] 

Mr. ADRAIN. Is the gentleman through? 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. No, sir, Uhere 
is a simple and practical solution of the question 
now before the House. Yesterday there were 
two hundred and thirteen votes cast. One hun- | 
dred and three voted for Joun Suermay, of Ohio. 
The residue were cast for different members of 
this Elouse. Now, I ask each and every one who 
voted yesterday for candidates other than Mr. 
Snerman, if they had not a choice? I have a 
choice efen between a devil and a witch, [laugh- 
ter,| and [havea choice between a Democrat and 
a Republican. There is a plain, practical, and í 
simple solution of this whole question: come up 
and vote for a Democrat or South American in 
opposition to the Republican party. I have not | 
made any declaration here, Mr, Clerk, in refer- 
ence to my fidelity to my southern constituency. 
Iam not speaking now to my constituents or to 
the country, for Ì trust I am actuated by higher, | 


i 


to the public upon this question at this time. 


to a sectional organization of this House—I de- 
mand it ip the name of thost who are most inter- 
ested in this Government, in the name of the ! 
creditors of this great country of ows, whose faith | 
and honor are sacredly pledged to a discharge of 
the obligations it is under to the different con- | 
tractors of this Government—I demand that they | 
shall come up at once to an organization of this | 
Liouse. | 

And now, Mr. Clerk, in reply to what was said 
a day or two since in reference to the position of | 
the South Americans, I desire to say one thing. | 
The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Cox,] it is true, 
disclaimed that he intended to impute to us any 
disposition whatever to coalesce with the Repub-. 
lican party; but what did he say on that occa- 
sion? 

“ [lad you listened to your organs, and had it not been 
for the foray of John Brown at Harpers Ferry, such a 


coalition would have been formed between the southern 
Opposition and the Republicans.” 


In the name of the district which I represent, 
I protest that it is without foundation in fact. 
came here, Mr. Clerk, upon this principle in re- 
gard to the slavery question: I say that if there | 
hea wail coming up from the Pacific coast, or from 
any of the Territories, in behalf of the slaveholder 
demanding protection for his slave property, it is 
the duty of Congress to give him thatprotection. If 
that affiliates with Republicanism, then the south- 
ern Opposition of the State of Kentucky may affil- į 
iate with the Republican party, not otherwise. | 

Mr. ADRAIN. Is that all, sir? f 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. No, sir. The | 
foray of John Brown did not prevent the coalition, | 
| 
| 


for no coalition ever was intended at all between 
the southern Oppositionists and the Republican | 


a paper that is published in our State, did say that 
if a coalition could be formed with the People’s 
party of Pennsylvania and conservative elements 
of that kind, it would recommend that coalition 
in opposition to the Democratic Administration 
pany, and not otherwise. 

ell, now, Mr. Clerk, I do. not -understand 
that, because I vote for a Democrat, Lam- a Dem- 
ocrat, ; 

Mr. ADRAIN. , I supposed that I had the floor 
to continue my speech. Į find that the gentleman 
is substituting himselfin my place.. I should like 
to goon and finish what I have to say. The gen- 
tleman will have plenty of time to make his speech 
hereafter. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. 
should select another substitute. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I would like to finish my 
speech, if the gentleman has no objection. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I have but a 
word or two more to say, and then I shall be 
through. 

Mr. ADRAIN. 
then. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Yes, sir; one or 
two words only. 

Mr. COX. [hope the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky will not go into any more argumentation 
with me, unless I can have a chance to respond. 
He knows I cannot get the floor now, Itis not 
very chivalric to attack a gentleman, when he has 
no opportunity to come back at you. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Permitme to say 
that it is no want of chivalry in me attacking you 
now. Iwilldoit at any time whenever you have 
a chance to respond, or otherwise. . 

Mr. COX. Lam ready at any time to sustain 
my position. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I donot yicld to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. Let the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky finish his remarks. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I say I do not 
understand that, because I am voting with the 
Democracy for the election of Speaker, I thereby 
become a Democrat. I am not one of those pat- 
ent-right politicians who believe that because you 
are in Rome, you must do as Romans do. I be- 
lieve that I can vote for a Democrat to fill that 
chair without sacrificing one principle that I hold 
in opposition to the Democratie pariy: I believe 
that Democrats can come up and vote for one of 
the southern Oppositionists without sacrificing 
one jot or tittle of the opposition which they may 
have to that organization. I believe that this 
handful of anti-Lecompton Democrats—it is true 
they count themselves a host—may come up and 
vote for a Democrat or a southern Oppositionist 
without sacrificing their opposition to the Le- 
compton policy of the present Administration. I 
say that there is a plain, simple solution of this 
whole question. There are two hundred and thir- 
teen votes in this House, and but one hundred 
and three of them are for SHERMAN. 

Several Members. One hundred and four. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Well, one hun- 
dred and four, if you please; but the residue, a 
majority of the House, are opposed to the elec- 
tion of Jony Suerman as Speaker of this House; 
and, if they be opposed to that organization of the 
House, it is a simple thing for them to come up 
and record their votes as a unit for a member of 
some onc of the national parties in this House, 
and elect a Speaker. Iam grateful to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. De Janette] for yield- 
ing me the floor for this purpose. Nothing but 
an honest.and devoted purpose to organize the 
Tlouse has prompted me to say anything upon 
this occasion. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Iam much obliged to the gen- 
tleman for having brought his few remarks to a 
close; and I will resume the thread of mine. I 
will reply, however, to one remark which he 


i He 


made, because it seems to be inconsistent. 


I am sure that I 
a 


Well, only one or two words, 


| professes to be ready to vote for a Democrat with- 


out making himself a Democrat. He is willing 
to vote for almost any man to organize the House; 
and, in voting for a man of opposite principles to 
his own, he does not consider that he is parting 
with his own political sentiments. Now, 1 would 
like to ask the gentleman, if that is the position 
which he assumes, why he cannot come over to 
the handful of five anti-Lecompton Democrats, 
and vote for a popular-sovereignty man? 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Iwill answer the 


1860. 


e 


question candidly. F told my people that squatter 
sovereignty was as antagonistic to their rights, as 
southern men, as the principles of the Republican 
party; and I should stultify myself if 1 should 
vote for an advocate of that doctrine. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Yes; but you said that, in 
voting for a man holding principles opposite to 
your own, you did not lose your own political 
status. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I said. I could 
not vote for a member of a sectional party. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Now, as we number put five 
anti-Lecompton men, I think it unkind of the 
gentleman not to come over to us, because we 
need support from all sides. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I was remarking that it was 
not true, so far as I could understand the votes of 
the House, that the twenty-three South Ameri- 
cans were ready, in a body, to come over and 
support a Democrat. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has risen here and stated that he is willing 
to do so. Grant it. It does not follow that all 
his friends will imitate his example. He does 
not speak, as I conceive, by authority. The best 
way to determine this whole matter is to put it to 
a practical test. Let the Democracy here unite 
upon a man; they have been scattered about like 
a flock of sheep that has lost its shepherd; let the 
southern Opposition come up and center their 
votes upon him, and present that man in opposi- 
tion to the candidate of the Republican party, and 
then the responsibility will be thrown-upon the 
five anti-Lecompton Democrats who hold seats 
upon this floor, and the responsibility will never 
come upon them until that particular event. And, 
Mr. Clerk, I do not think it is fair, I do not think 
it is just to us, holding the position that we do 
here, to charge us before the country with being 


disorganizers and keeping this House without a | 
Speaker; and itis particularly unkind in the dis- |) 


tinguished gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Mires.] Whatis the principle thing that has pre- 
vented the clection of Mr. SERNA as Speaker? 
I conceive that it is the little band of five anti- 
Lecompton Democrats who have stood in the way 
of it; and instead of censuring us, the gentleman 
ought to give us preise: instead of being found 
fault with, we ought to be commended. And yet 
the gentleman turns round and says that we are 
a set of disorganizers. If the gentleman from 
South Carolina and the Democrats here say that 
we are keeping the House disorganized, that it is 
their wish that we shall vote for Mr. SHERMAN 
and that we shall be good Democrats if we do it, 
I venture to say that he will be elected Speaker 
immediately and that the House will be organ- 
ized, 

Ido not conceive that we are disorganizers at 
all; but if it be a fact that we are so, then it is only 
because we do not vote for Mr.Snermay. ,In any 
other sense we are not disorganizers, but are only 
exercising our political rights. 

Mr. DEJARNETTE. I must now insist upon 
my right to the floor. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Ishall be through in a mo- 
ment. Iam very much obliged to the gentleman 
for his courtesy. 


sumed. 


Mr. Clerk, I conceive that the anti-Lecompton | 


men—I mean the five who have been voting for 


one of their own number—have as much right | 


to vote for a particular.man who represents their 
principles, as the Democrats, the South Ameri- 
cans, or the Republicans have. And I maintain 
this position, that no gentleman here has any 
right to find fault with any member, no matter 
how he may vote. 

Mr. Clerk, the solution of the question, How can 
a Speaker be elected? seems to be a difficult one, 
but I shall propose a way by which it can be set- 
tled in half an hour. I am in favor of the election 
of a Speaker by a majority vote. That isthe usual 
and I believe the constitutional mode. But when 
it becomes evident, when it becomes as clear as 
the sun in the heavens, that there is no gentleman 


here who can possibly concentrate on himself a |} 


sufficient number of votes to be elected as Speaker, 
then, sir, there is another mode that has been 
adopted in the history of the country to which we 
may resort. 1 allude to the adoption of the plu- 
rality rule. Sir, I will vote for that rule only on 
the ground that the House can be organized in no 


n l 
I have been interrupted, and į 
therefore a portion of my time has been con- | 


j 
i 
į 
i 


other way. My distinguished friend from South | 


| and that is, that if this Congress should break up |: 


i and the principles which they hold. 


| friend from Virginia, (Mv. De Jaryerre,] I will 


| some united plan of action. 
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Carolina proposes that the House should be.dis- 
solved, that we should break up, and he asks if 
there isany good reason against that resort. ‘There 
is a great and powerful reason which addresses || 
itself to every true patriot and American citizen, 


in the way he proposes, it would lead to a disso- 
lution'of the Union. The gentleman surely does 
not mean that. Let the experiment be tried, of 
dissolving this House and going home to our 
constituents, proclaiming: to the world that we |! 
are incompetent for self-government, and your 
Government will crumble to the dust, this glorious || 
Union of our fathers will have gone, and gone || 
forever. ` 

Now, sir, I would say to the gentleman from 
South Carolina, rather than resort to such a prop- 
osition, let him, prompted by patriotic and noble 
motives and considerations, come forward and 
vote for the plurality rule. And upon this subject 
let me say, that if he will not vote for it, atleast let 
him suffer a vote to be had upon it. There is no 
gentleman in this House called on to vote for that 
rule against the convictions of his own judgment; 
but I contend that when it is perfectly apparent 
to every member of this House that the House 
cannot be organized in any other way, except by 
the adoption of the plurality rule, those gentle- 
men who do not suffer a vote to be taken upon it 
are factionists and disorganizers. 

Mr. Clerk, I believe there is a majority of this 
House in favor of the plurality rule. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman allow 
me for a moment? 

Mr. ADRAIN. No, sir; I objected to other 
gentlemen interrupting me, and I must object to 
the gentleman’s interrupting me. 

I was going on to say that I believe that there 
is a majority of this Flousc in favor of the adop- 
tion of the plurality rule to organize it. A mi- 
nority resist it, That isthe very position of affairs 
in which this House now stands. Now, sir, as 
a patriot; as an American citizen; as a man anx- 
ious to sce this House organized and the business 
of the country attended to, though I should like 
to sec a Speaker elected hy a majority of votes, 
yet upon high and patriotic considerations, I am | 
willing to vote for the plurality rule whenever a 
vote can be had upon it. ; 

Mr. Clerk, I thank the gentleman from Virginia 
for his courtesy to me in yielding the floor, and 
I regret that I have been compelled to consume 
so much of his time. I will close by saying 
that I do not wish to hear it again asserted that 
the anti-Lecompton Democrats in this House are 
disorganizers until it is shown that our five votes 
can determine the question of election of Speaker. 
Let the Democratic party and the South Ameri- 
cans come together and presenta formidable force 
in opposition to Mr. Suxrman, the candidate of 
the Republican party, and then the five anti-Le- 
compton Democrats will act, I trust, in accord- 
ance with their judgment and honest convictions, 


Mr. WINSLOW. With the permission of m 

say one word. It would be useless for me here 
again to say what I have so often repeated, that 
TL have been all the time, and am now, anxious 
to organize this House. Nothing would give me 
more pleasure than to join in some plan by which 
the majority of the House opposed to the election 
of Mr. Surman should be united, and the House 
organized. And as every expedient which has | 
been próposed has failed to accomplish that re- |; 
sult, let me, though without çonsultation with any i 
member on this side, make one more effort. I || 
appeal to gentlemen of all the Opposition parties || 
to come together, and by committees, agree upon | 
Let usall come for- 

ward, and make some sacrifices upon the altar of 
patriotism for the good of our common country, 

and sce if it is not possible that we can unite upon 

some common platform. Let me then suggest j 


| life. 


| to address a very 


this proposition to the attention of the conserva- 
tive men of the House. Without consuming too |: 
much of the time of my honorable friend from |! 
Virginia, I appeal to my friends upon this side of |! 
he House, and ask them if they will accede to the || 
proposition ? i 
Several Democratic Memgers. Yes. | 

{ 

Hi 

| 

| 


Mr. WINSLOW. I now appeal to the gen- 
tleman from New York, to the gentleman from 
New Jersey, to the gentleman from Indiana, and !! 


to the other anti-Lecompton. Democrats, if they 
are willing to accede to the proposition? oo ias 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Will'the genile- 
man from North Carolina, at ‘this: point, permit 
me to säy asingle word? With the consent of the 
gentleman from Virginia, ‘also, who. holds the 
floor, I desire to make a single remark to a prac- 
tical point: : ; EP 

Mr. WINSLOW. Task the gentleman from 
New York to wait for afew- moments before he 
interrupts me. one Í s 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. [desire onlyto 
say a few words. ' ; 3 

Mr. WINSLOW. I will yield. to. the gentle- 
man from New York in a moment. , I want first 
to appeal tothe South American party—and Tuse 
that word because it is by that name they are 
generally known—I appeal to these gentlemen to 
know whether they will agrce to my proposi- 
tion? 

Mr. MALLORY. I will respond to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina for myself—-and I 
think I speak the sentiments of a large portion of 
the southern Opposition party, when I say here 
in the presence of the House that we are. willing 
to organize this House upon any fair basis of 
opposition to the Republican party. And wedo 
not think that by pursuing this course we are 
sacrificing our principles as Americans, as my 
friend from Kentucky [Mr. Moors] observed 
this morning. [ recollect an anecdote of a dis- 
tinguished South Carolinian, which my friend 
before me [Mr. Mies] will probably remember, 
which illustrates my view of this matter. ‘It is 
said that the great orator and statesman of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Randolph, being in extremis, and being 
anxious, as every man is when about to take his 
departure from this world, to die in peace with all 
men, sent for all those—and their names were 
legion—with whom he had been at enmity during 
Among the number was the distinguished 
sage and statesman from South Carolina, Mr. 
Calhoun. They talked over their various points 
of difference, and at last came to the amicable con- 


i clusion that they would forgive each other their 


mutual offenses. Mr. Calhoun was rejoiced at 
this termination of the conference, and started to 
leave the room; but just as he did so, said: Mr. 
Randolph, beckoning him back, “ Calhoun, rë- 
member, if I gét ovor thìs attack all this goes for 
nothing.” [Great laughter.] This anecdote em- 
braces all I have to say. : 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I take the floor 
by the permission of the honorable gentleman 
from Virginia, not for the purpose of making any 
elaborate speech, but for the purpose of respond- 
ing to a single suggestion made by my honor- 
able friend from South Carolina, (Mr. Mies, ] 
who I have not failed to observe is generally as 
accurate in statement as he is courteous and gen- 
tlemanly in his deportment. T understand him to 
have said yesterday, when he had the floor, and 


| to have reasserted to-day, that the Lecompton 


issue, which in the last Congress divided the Dem- 
ocratic party, was dead; he spoke of it as a dead 
and buried issuc. Now, sir, if that were really the 
case, I must acknowledge that no obvious reason 
exists why gentlemen who profess attachment to 
the Democratic faith should not unite in antag- 
onism to an organization to the peculiar princi- 
ples of which I will say, without intending dis- 
respect, we can never he expected to yield assent. 
But is that Kansas issue, in truth and in fact, dead 
and buried? It is to this point only, that I wish 
few observations. 

Mr. DEJARNETTE. I must decline for the 
future to yield the floor to any one. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I shall deprive 
you of the floor but for a few minutes; and the 
response which I hope to hear from the Demo- 
cratie side of the House may possibly expedite 
its organization. | 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I object to the gentle- 
man from Virginia yielding the floor further. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. {hold the‘floor 


: by the courtesy of the honorable gentleman from 
| Virginia. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. My objection is founded 
upon the fact that the gentleman from New York 


f held the floor the other day for an hour and a 


half to show how the House could not be organ- 
ized, and now when. the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Winsrow]. asks him ea question, 
without answering it, he’ starts out upon an en- 
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tirely new issue. T object to his interruption of | 
the remarks of the gentleman from Virginia. 

: Mr. CLARK, of New York. I hold the floor 
by the courtesy of the gentleman from Virginia, 
and whenever he demands it, I will yield it back 
tò him. _ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I the gentleman yiclds 
it, then he yields it permanently, and in shat case 
Į claim it. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to, state 
thatif the gentleman from New York has the floor | 
by leave of the gentleman from Virginia, then, in 
his opinion, the gentleman from Georgia makcs 
his objection too late. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I want the Clerk 
to be notified that I hereafter object to any further 
interruptions. Let the gentleman from New York | 
go on; but I shall object to all others. My objec- 
tion is founded upon the fact that that gentleman 
spoke an hour and a half, the other day, to show 
how we could not be organized, at a time when I 
thought there was a prospect for an organization, 
and did so, as I then believed, for the purpose of | 
preventing an organization. The gentleman from 
North Carolina asked him, now, a question, to 
which he has made no response, but is striking 
out to make another speech. Itseems my objec 
tion is too late. I object now, and E will be not 
too late next time. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I shall not, sir, 
be tempted to make a speech, nor shall [, upon 
this occasion, reply to the observations which 
the honorable gentleman from Georgia has been 
pleased to make. I wish to present to the serious 
consideration of the Democratie members of this f 
House the question, whether the Kansas contro- 
versy is really dead and buried? Now, sir, I will 
concede that the Lecompton constitution is dead; | 
it deserved to die; and when it died, it killed its 
authors. But, sir, the Kansas controversy is not 
by any means determined, as I understand the 
case; and if Lam in ortor, I desire to be set right 
by gentlemen upon the Democratic side of the 
House, who understand the issues which will of | 
necessity arise and be presented to the country in | 
the course of this session of Congress in relation 
to that very question, Sir, the bill which passed 
both Houses of Congress, and whieh received the 
assent of the President, commonly called the Bng- j 
lish bil, remains in fall force, warepealed, and 
unaffected; and, sir, as P understood that bill, the 
application for the admission of Kansas, which 
is in fact now pending, and which, as soon as this 
House is organized, will come at once before it, | 
will encounter at the threshold the single living į 
provision of the English bill, the sole surviving 
relic of that Kansas controversy. Now, sir, i 
wish to be informed whether it 1s, or is not, the 
intention of the members of the Democratic or- 
ganization in this Louse to resist the application 
of Kansas for admission into the Union? Sir, 
this is a most material point, In my judgment it } 
affects the action of every one of these five so-called | 
disorganizinganti-Lecomptonimpracticable Dem- 
ocrats. Sir, I voted against that bill, but I know |i 
that its living provisions not only preclude the H 
admission of Kansas until her population shall 
have been first ascertained by a census to be equal 
to that of the representative ratio, but it prechides 
even her appleation for admission until such 
census shall have been first taken. 

Mr. DE JARNETTE. When Cyiclded to the 
gentleman from New York, it was with tho dis- 
tinet understanding that be would only make a 
statement, and not enter into elaborate discus- 
sion. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Of course, I|! 
yield the floor, but I request the gentleman him- 
self to inform me whether if ts oris not the inten- 
tion of those with whom he coéperates in thi 
matter of organization, to oppose the appheation 
of the people of Kansas for timuediate admission | 
to the Union, notwithstanding (heir numbers | 
have pot been ascertained in accordance with the | 
requirements of the English bill? Is it the in- 
ended policy of the Democratic organization in 
this House to maintain ‘the scheme of that bill, | 
and thus throw anew that Kansas fire-brand into 
the politics of the country? 

Mr. DEJARNETTE. Theaction of myself 
an. the gentlemen with whom l codperate, upon 
that question, will be known when that question 
somes before the House. [Laughter from the: 
Republican banches.} 


i lead te 


1 our inti 


atv and subs 


Mr. Clerk, believing, as I do, that the time for 
discussion has passed; that arguments, however 
conclusive and logical, in defense of the Consti- 
tution and the rights of the South, would fall 
upon ears deaf to all reason and all sense of jus- 
tice, I feel it only incumbent upon me to define 
my position, and to declare the purposes of those 
whom I have the honor to represent. In doing 
this, I shall not speak merely for the party to 
which I belong, but I ghall speak the sentiments 
and purposes of a united people, who; for the 
first time in the history of our Government, have 
discarded all party obligations and party preju- 


dices, and who now present to the country aù | 


undivided and an undeterred front, determined to 
assert their constitutional rights and guarantees 
unrestricted. This is the position, and these the 
purposes, of those whom I represent; and in vin- 
dication of the correctness of this assertion, I 
have only to refer the House to the resolutions 
which were adopted, unanimously by the Legis- 
lature of Virginia, which were submitted to the 
House a few days ago by my colleague, [Mr. 
Garnert,] and which I will again send to the 
Clerk’s desk to be read. I will state that those 
resolutions were offered by a leading member of 
the Opposition party, and were ubanimously 
adopted by both branches of the Legislature of 
my State. 

The Clerk read the resolutions, as follows: 

& Resolved, That we wish to assure the Representati 
ofthis State in Con sin the dificult circumstane 


which they are placed, of the warm sympathy of this Ge 
eral Assembly in the struggle in whieh they are engaged, 


and of our cordial support of every proper measure they | 


may adopt to protect the just rights of this State, and of the 
South, the integrity of (he Union, and the authority of the 
Constitution. 
 Resolued, That we recommend, in view of the public 
danger, tbe union of all the clements of opposition to Black 
Republicanism, and its candidate for Spoaker, on any terms 
consistent with fairness and honor, whensoever, by such 
anion, its defeat ean be accomplished, aud the organization 
of the Hou ected, 

E Resolr That the Governor be requested to forward 
to our Representatives in Congress a copy of these resolu- 
tions.” 


Mr. DE TARNETTE, 
here remark that the Representatives from Vir- 
ginia upon this floor, anticipated that action of 
the Legislature, They have voted, shy, in good 
faith, for members of cach of the organizations 
which are bere working with us to defeat the 


election of Jous Surrnas as Speaker of this j| 


Fotuse. . 


Yo show, sir, that the Legislature of Virginia | 
i tain our rights aud our ever ¢ 


but reflected the publie sentiment of my Stute, L 
have here a copy of the Richmond Enquirer, re- 
ceived yesterday, containing the proceedings of 
meetings, held irrespective of party, in over 

counties of the Commonwealth of Virginia. X 
syngptical sketeh of cach i 
but it contains, in detail, the proceedings of enly 


one county in my disteiet—the county of Gooch- | 
! Jand. 


Lask the Clerk to read it. 
he Clerk read, as follows: 


“The conmittes then cawe iu, and Walter D. Leake, 


oy behalt oi tae committee, reported a preamble and reso- | 
l Jutions, whieh were read to the meeting, and unanimously 


adopted, arid are the following + 

s Whereas, we love the Union of these States as it was 
designed to be by the Constitution, we deplore everything 
which tends to threaten ability, or to destroy its mutual 
hlessir Wo still love its glorious memories, and would 
behold ution with sorrow and regret, But we 
have an abiding conviction that it can only be perpetuated 
so tong as it continues to be a Union of equals. For the 
people of the non-shivebolding States to foster the preju- 
dices, to inenleate the rentiments, and to cirgulate the 
raise us and G ications, whieh noecessarijy 
ehir bhe Jay notour soil as that whieh 
Jas just taken place é s Berry, and to the 


elin t they are ations 
eat, aid wellebhe 


of the nou-shvcholda 


and enemies to our upathjes 
ig portions of the people 
ag Stale fording actual sympa- 
tial support to the di 

The organized power of most of the hiro- 
ling Sta is in the hands 
feaders of a poliiieal party who avow feelin 
and baired 10 us and our institutions of dom 
And whateverof eonservath 


nud pr 


of ho: 
ie 
jaw abiding sentiment ¢ 
ficient to eurb the onw 


tutions in our land. Virginia has acted 
0 $ iey in tbis Contederacy. To build up 
the Union she ba: c ed upon the altar ofthe common 
good, the richest and most splendid territory that any State, 
in the world’s history, € ave away, Bhe has waged 
no war against the rights titutions of ler sister States 5 
she has asked for no burden to be placed upon the citizens 
of other States for her benefit. But to the northern States 
she has given bounties for thelr fisheries and premiums for 
their labors their manufactortes have prospered by tariffs, 


wy, sel 


ay 
Jn that regard, I will | 


s given in this papers : 


{those who bave sided with the | 


y piling |. 
of the blood ot her ebildren in their own Domes, is 10 pro- 


of our peace ij 


! federacy established by our fathers 


i mad 
i Work was the nece 


and their people grown rich by burdens wè have borne for 
them. Virginia has only asked in return for áll this to be 
let alone, to have her constitntional rights respected and 
observed. But the return has been denunciation of her in- 
stitutions, inculcation of doctrines hostile to her existence, 
avowcd determination to overthrow therm, encouragement 
to wicked then to rob us of our property, and the closing 
the doors of the courts of justice to all constitutional re- 
dress; and to give direction. and point to this hatred of our 
constitutional rights, under the very Union they hypocriti- 
cally pretend to revere, they cast the lowest elements of 
abolition and criminal fanaticism into the horrid work upon 
our own quict and peaceful soil, for robbery, assassination, 
murder, and treason. And, now, unmindful of the scenes 
at Harper’s Ferry, forgetful of John Brown as he struggled 
alone upon the gallows at Chartestown, as sone little expia- 
tion for the crimes of his cruel, remorseless, murderous, 
unehristian life, though they Were prompted by their teach- 
ings, they threaten to give efficiency to their hatred to us 
by placing in powcr one of their party who has proclaimed 
undying hostility toour domestic institutions. Ir the South 
dared to try to elevate to power a statesnian whore avowed 
object it to r Upon the constitutional rights of any 
scetion of the Union, it would be an outrage offered to all 
the States. This thé South has never done—dever wanted 
to do. It is an outrage that this insult should be offered, 
this injury proposed to us, by the Seward, Black Republi- 
can party. To submit to this, would be to turn our backs 
upon thé Union our fathers made and handed down to us 
as a priceless legacy. It therefore behooves us, if we would 
perpetuate the Union and preserve the blessings of ‘Hberty 

to rouse ourselves from ail appearance of indifference aud 
lethargy, to awake Trom our supposed political security, 
and adopt such measures and take such action as will break 
the spoli of northern fanaticism and terminate assaults upon 
our rights. Butif the ear of the North is. still to be deaf, 
aud its eye blind to the boundless glories of the Union, then 
we must and will take care of ourselves: Therefore, 

« Resolved, 1. That, looking toan unchangeable union of 
these States as the agurec of our strength against every foe, 
as possessing a boundléss wealth of blessings,” as indis- 
pensable to the well-being and glory of each and all,’ we 
have sacrificed our individual interest upon the altar of 
the common good; we have waged no wars upon the s0- 
cial or domestic institutions of our sister States; we have 
arrayed no prejudices against their individual rights; but 
we have given them bounties and tarifs to encourage their 
industry and promote their prosperity—they repaying, us 
with hatred and outrage. We have given them bread, and 
they are attempting to wipe off the obligation by giving us 
a stone; we have given thema fish, and they have repaid 
us with a serpent. r 

“2, That the election by the non-slaveholding States of 
any man as President of this Union, who has proclaimed 
Umit there must be an ‘irrepressible conflict? with our do- 
mestie institutions, or who aids the circulation of books 
whieh encourage and advise servile insurrection, or who 
avows a war of extermination against our property, is the 
elevation to power of a party who has beforchand avowed 
a determination not to be bound by our bond of union, and 
is therefore to inaugurate a power upon the ruina of the 
Constitution, and in a dissolution or this Union, and the 
erection ofn new government. ‘Phat we will be no parties 
to any such new government. That the States supporting 
uch new government do thereby withdraw from the Con- 
sänd do dissolve our 
connection with them; and that we will support and main- 
Jorious Constitution, with 
them, if we can, without themif we must. And it is the duty 
of our representatives in the national, and the State Legis- 
latures to look to the future, and prepare for such an emer- 
geney, that we may be ready for coming events. 


‘Tue reecut invasion of our beloved Commonwealth 


was an nndisguised assault upon our domestic institutions 
by vitigns of our sister, non-slavcholding States, which 


cudar 


red no he stability and welfare of our Union, 
d the peace and prosperity ofour own State, ‘The 
‘heme or the immediate actors in the iniquitous 
result of teachings of (oul-hearted, 
though elevated conspirators, who countrol the political 
power of the abolition States, and give character and tone 
to the feelings of the Black Republican party, and who, 
now, while they disavow the nefarious plot, because of the 
failure of success, call Jobn Brown, the thief and mur- 
derer, a hero and patriot. 

“4, That itis the duty of the Legislature now in session 
to adopt such measures as are necessary to secure to Vir- 
ginia a direct trade with foreign nations, and that we are 
unwilling any longer to contribute to the wealth and power 
of abolition States that are warring upon our rights. 

“5. That our Legislature, by inspection aad other laws, 
should promote our foreign direct trade, and cheek and 
barrass all trade and i with such States as 
have endeavored to nullify the fugitive slave haw, or which 
permit their citizens to subscribe money to make speeches 
and to publications, for the avowed purpose of ab- 
dacting our slaves, and inciting them to insubordination. 

6, Phat while we are at the patriotic em- 
blies and speeches at the North, and would fain hope that 
the tide of abolition is at its ebb, yet we must require some 
more substantial securities from our aggressi before we 
e thon the right hand of peace and fellowship. 

ge npon our L ature and Governor 
the propriety of conferring without delay with the other 
States of the South upon the common emergenes which 
prosses upon us, and ibe needful remedies to be adopted 
b 


. That we pledge ourselves to co“perate with the Le- 
gislature and with the citizens of other portions of our 
State in rigidly executing against ftlncrants the existing 
laws, and such others as tbe L z pi Phat 
to this end a committee of fy al district 
be appointed by the chairmau to execution ; and 
further, that an efficient police is mair ed in eacly dis- 
triet. And that we recommend the immediate organization 
of one or more volunteer companies, one of which shall be 
cavalry; and we further recommend that the uniform öf 
such companies shall be of. domestic matérials and of such 
cost as may be within the means of our citizens generally. 


1860. 


Aud that after the stock of goods now in the hands of Vir- 
ginia merchants shall have been disposed of, we will pur- 
chase no article manufactured in the northern States, ar 
sold by Abolitionists or their agents ; nor will we trade with 
any merchants who will not avow their purpose not to pnr- 
chase of Abolitionists or uorthern merchants, and honestly 
adhere to it; and we recommend to the people of the coun- 
ty and State generally, both male and female, to adopt, as 
far as practicable, the use of wearing apparel of southern 
manufacture. ates ` 

«9. That the Legislature ought to make such additions 
to our penal laws as will guard us against the evils of the 
northern vagrants and incendiaries. : 

“10. That the preservation of the. rights and protection 
of the honor of the South are recognized by this meeting 
as paramount to all questions of party politics, and we de- 
nounce as traitorous to the South every course of policy 
which, for the sake of preserving or strengthening party or- 
ganizations, would compromise or sink any question con- 
nected with. slavery, and that is a constitutional right of 
the South in relation thereto, or would dodge an assertion 
of the full rights of the South In ‘party platforms, for the 
sake of conciliating northern men, or securing northern 
votes. ' 

“11, That the educational facilities afforded by southern 
schools and colleges arc so complete that the people of the 
South ought no longer to send their soas and daughters to 
the North to be educated ; or to employ as teachers, either 
male or female, such as come from the northern or other 
abolition States. 

12. That our Delegate and Senator in the Legislature 
be requested to give these matters their attention; and if 
the ordinary length of their session does not allow fulltime 
for the consideration of the subject, and the passage of all 
proper laws in the premises, that they advocate, for the pur- 
pose, an extension of the session. . 

“13, That we tender our thanks to Henry A. Wise, the 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Virginia, for the wisdom, 
boidness, energy, prudence, and patriotism be has displayed 
in the execution of the duties devolved upon him by the 
affair at Harper’s Ferry; and that, as Virginians, we feel 
proud of his statesmanship. 
| #14 By William Fontaine, Esg.: That we will cheer- 
fully bear such increase of taxation as may be necessary to 
arm the State. 

“15. By George F. Harrison, Esg.: That the citizeus of 
this county be respectfully petitioned to contribute accord- 
ing to their ability to do so, to a fund for the support of vol- 
unteer companies within the county, and that a committee 
of iwo in each magisterial district be appointed by the chair- 
man to solicit and reesive contributions. 

616. By Rev. Joseph Rock : Thata treasurer be appointed 
by the chairman to take charge of the fund that may he col- 
iected by the committee for the support of volunteer com- 
panics.?? 

Mr. DEJARNETTE. Such, sir, is the posi- 
tion, and such the purposes, of the people of Vir- 
ginia. Impelled by ascnsecof duty to themselves 
and their posterity; they are determined in the 
future to demand all their guarantied rights, and to 
repel by force any violation of them. Ido not 
desire to create upon this House the impression that 
this position is assumed from sudden impulse, or 
from the just and decp indignation felt by them for 
the invasion of Virginia by John Brown; for itis 
the result of a careful observation, on their part, of 
this steadily advancing aggression by the North. 
We have, sir, with silent, but sleepless vigilance, 
noticed every advance; we have yielded to these ag- 
gressions forthe sake of the Union, which we have 
Toved because it was the work of our foredathers, 
Such a Union as they made and handed down to 
us, we will still love and defend; but, sir, until 
that Constitution is restored; until that spirit of | 
equality and justice which is as cssential now as | 
it was then to its being is brought back, E shall | 
make no ee to my people, but to their sense | 

| 
| 
i 
| 


of wrong, their pride, and their wounded honor. 
How can I, sir, when they know, when the coun- 
try knows, that the Black Republicans upon thi | 
floor boldly assert that their object and purpose is | 
to drive us of the South from all the territories now | 
i 
t 


belonging to the Government, or which may here- || 


after be acquired? We, of the South, have never 
yet asserted our superiority over the North; but 


the last lesson we can be made to learn, and the last |i 


emotion we can be made to feel, isthat of inequality. 
The expulsion of the South from the territories of | 
the Government—territories acquired by the joint 
blood and treasure of us all, can only be done upon 
the hypothesis that we of the South are unequal. 
This purpose of thus expelling us from the ter- | 
ritorics of the Government is the very first, and 
the only idea, upon which this Black Republican 
party and its organization is founded. They have 
discarded all the issues which have heretofore 
divided the great political parties of the country; 
and they now absolutely declare their purpose to | 
coSperate with all who war upon the South and | 
its institutions, | 

At first, this organization excited no fecling of | 
uneasiness at the South. We could not believe | 
that a party having no distinct principles upon ; 
which they proposed to administer the Govern- | 


ment could long survive. . We could not believe 
thata pany with no other object than a crusade 
upon the South and her institutions could survive 
the just indignation of the Constitution-loving” 
men of the North. But, sir, the presence of one 
hundred and twelve Black Republicans upon this 
floor shows how utterly fallacious that hope was. | 
These men represent an aggregate constituency. of 
twelve million of people, who declare that: their 
object, their purpose, and their intention, is to drive 
the South from all the territories belonging to the 
Government. Thatis the issue. Soconfident are 
they of accomplishing their purpose; so reliant are 
they upon their eighteen millions to lash us into 
submission—and f will here remark that such an 
argument may be potent and conclusive atethe 
North, but it is one that we of the South shall never 
regard; soconfidentare they ofaccomplishing their 
object, relying, as they do, upon the force of num- | 
bers to accomplish it, now thatthe South is thus 
surrounded and all hope of expansion or escape 
is cut off, they declare that the irrepressible con- 
flict has begun, and that, far the future, this Gov- 
ernment shall have all slave orall free labor. That 
is the position assumed ‘by the leaders and repré- 
sentative men of the Black Republican party; and 
their followers upon this floor are trying to in- 
dorse it by the election of Jonn Surrman, who 
indirectly indorsed John Brown in indorsing the 
Helper book. Sir, itis against that doctrine and 
that damning heresy that we of the South have 
taken up arms, and—I speak only for Virginia— 
we will never surrender them until this Black Re- 
publican party is disbanded and its purposes are | 
disavowed by the people of the North. You may 
boast of your cighteen millions to accomplish your 
purpose, and point to the eight millions of people 
at the South. If war is to come—and that can be 
the only result, if you are bent on the accomplish- 
mentof your objects—and if this Union is doomed 
to perish, the historian who in future years records 
the events which led to that calamitous result, will 
devote his first chapter to the aggressions of the 
North. We have never claimed aught but our 
constitutional guarantecs—the rights clearly given 
to us by the plain and express provisions of the 
Constitution. If for them we must fight; if we 
must fight in defense of our hearths, our familics, 
and our rights, let me appeal to you, in the name 
of humanity, Ict me appeal to you as brave men, 
not to war upon the defenseless women and chil- 
dren of the South. Go home and sound your 
reveille and summon your hosts, and when the 
last man is behind your intrenchments and you 
are ready, we will come, and our only regret will 
be that you had no more for us to fight. , 
Sir, I have no sympathy with that doctrine, 
which I kave heard expressed upon this floor, that 
if the North or any State of this Union, in the exer- 


cise of its sovereignty, for reasons which to itself |! 
: { 


seem sufficient, chooses to withdraw from this Con- 
federacy, they are to be lashed into submission. 
When the compact which formed this Confederacy | 
is violated, cach State falls back,into its original po- į 
sition—into the exercise of its sovereignty and its | 
inalienable rights. Violate the laws which govern , 
the material world, and its elements are no longer 
subject to the control which makes the system. 
Violate the organic law of our existence as a Con- 
fedcracy,and each clement composing it is as free 
from constraint as the winds of heaven. That"! 
law you of the North have violated. We have 
heretofore submitted, We have acquicsced in and j 
borne a denial of justice. We have done more, 
We have borne your aggressions on, the rights 
guarantied to us by the plain provisions of the 
Constitution; we have yiclded to theseaggressions 
for the sake of the Union; we have acquiesced in 
one-sided compromises, and whittled away our 
constitutional guarantees until our love for the 
Union has been ascribed to stupidity and our sub- 
mission lo cowardice. You of the North have 
stolen our property, and when our citizens have 
gone North in search of the thieves, you have 
msulted, harassed, imprisoned, and sometimes 
brutally murdered them. Notvontent with rob- | 
bing us of $15,000,090 worth of slaves, the de- | 
| 
| 


scendants of those slaves which our fathers bought | 
from your fathers—the money thus transferred 
to you for the purchase of those slaves now con- 
stituting the basis of the capital employed in 
your northern factories; not content with taxing 
the labor of the descendants of those slaves in 


order to increase the profits y 
content with this, you have sent S 
from the North to claim and recelve:the generous. 
hospitality of the South, in order that you might 
gain access to our slaves: to incite them to.rapiney 
this; y TS 

t 


party; and you desire to place over our Qeliberä- 
tions here, a living representative of the Irrepréss- 
ible-conflict doctrine, . Thus you. seek to make. 
Mr. Suerman, who is the representative of that 
doctrine, the Speaker ofthis House. Against this 
we solemnly protest. You laugh at our protest, 
and significantly point to. your eighteen millions 
of people. Thus you run so farin advance of 
| the Constitution in your aggressions on the South,” 
that even your Pharisaical devotion to it will not 
permit you to. quote itas authority for your.ex-. 
actions, but openly avow intention to: resort to 
force. But] warn you, notin any spirit of menace, 
but in the spirit of one who loves his country, that 
you have gone already further than we can or-will 
permit you. You have reached that point at which 
outraged humanity ceases to reflect upon the ¢on- 
sequences of itsaction. Nor will we meekly and 
submissively ask for the maintenance and protes- 
tion of our rights guarantied by the Constitution; 
we will demand them. Virginia will never again > 
consent to be a suppliant where she has equal 
rights, 

"Phen, sir, if you choose to place this Govern- 
ment under the control of this higher-law party; 
that party which is to-day trampling upon the 
rights of a portion of the States in this Union; 
| which is now acting in violation of the Constitu- 
tion; that party which is to-day living in open 
rebellion to the Constitution and laws of the coun- 
try; then, do what I know your purpose is, elect 

Wittiam H. Sewanp as President of this Repub- 
lic. Notwithstanding all the eloquent gentlemen. 
from Ohio (Mr. Corwin] has said, knowing'that 
Mr. Sewarp is the yeprésentative everi of all the: 
heresies of the North, and consequently that he 
was the man best calculated to secure the position 
of President of the United States in the Republi- 
can party, he thought it expedient in the exer 
of that conservatism for which I understand him, 
at home, to be remarkable in that party, to under- 
take to make it appear in this House that if Mr. 
Srwarp were to be elected he would disregard 
| the doctrines which he now holds, and the doc- 
| trines of the party which elects him, and that 
the election to that high post would make him a 
national conservative man; I say that. notwith- 
| standing this effort upon the part of the gentleman 
from Ohio to make it: so appear, we in Virginia 
know better, for we have a record of Mr. SEWAR 
when he occupied a high official position in his 
own State. : 

Iwillremark,before I ask the Clerk to read from 
that record, in order that the House may under- 
stand it, that, in 1839, Peter Johnson, Edward 
Smith. and Isaac Gansey, citizens of New York, 
carried off from Norfolk, in the State of Virginia, 
afugitive slave. They were followed and arrested 
in New York; but, on a writ of habeas éorpus, they. 
were discharged from custody. The Governor of 
Virginia immediately issued a requisition on the 
Governor of New York, who was. at. that. time, 
Witiram H. Sewarn, for the-delivery: of these 
persons into the custody of Virginia: But, in 
order to gi 


ive the House a more full comprehen- 
| sion of this correspondence, Twill here pass over 
this case, and state that, in 1841, a citizen of New. 
York ‘committed forgery, and with that instinct 
peculiar to our northern friends—to the Yankee— 
knowing of this difficulty between New York and 
| Virginia, sought refuge in our State. He was 
arrested; and immediately upon his arrest followed 
a requisition of Governor Sewarp. ‘The: Gov 
emor of Virginia refused to deliver up’ the fugi- 
tive from justice in New York, until Governor 
Sewanrp had returned the parties demanded by the 
Governor of Virginia charged with kidnapping 
slaves. It is upon this point that the correspond- 
ence to which F refer took place.’ ask the Clerk 
to read the passage which: T have marked. 


. 
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The Clerk read, as follows, from a correspond- 
ence between the Executive of New York and the 
Executive of Virginia: 

"The Govemor of Virginia has been pleased to assure 
thé Executive of this State that the fugitive demanded by 
him shall be retained in custody for a period of six months, 
to afford time ‘for the Executive of New York to decide 
upon the question thus submitted to him. 

c Tt would be manifestly improper that the fugitive should 
be withheld from the violated justice of this State, or be de- 
tained in custody in Virginia, under laws against which he 
has not offended, in consequence of any unreasonable delay 
on the part of the authorities of this State in replying to the 
communication of the Executive of Virginia. His Bxeel- 
lency, the Governor of Virginia, is, therefore, respectfully 
informed that by reference to papers heretofore transmitted 
to him and his predecessors, it will be found that beforc the 
requisition for the said Peter Johnson, Edward Smith, and 
Isaac Gansey came under the consideration of the Execu- 
tive of this State, those persons were, by a competent ju- 
dicial officer, discharged from arrest upon a writ of habeas 
corpus, which is a writ secured by the constitution to every 
citizen of this State, because the papers were defective and 
insufficient even to charge an offense against the laws of 
Virginia; and that when the gaid requisition caine before 
the Executive of this State, it was decided that the charge 
was, in form, defective, and that even if that objection were 
waived, acta of the description of those laid to the charge 
of the supposed fugitives were not made felonious nor erim- 
inal either by the laws of this State or by the common law, 
or by the laws of all civilized countries; and for these and 
other reasons fully sct forth, it was the opinion of the Ex- 
ecutive of this State that he had no lawful right or authority 
to deliver the said Peter Johnson, Edward Smith, and Isaac 
Gauscy to the Executive of Virginia, in compliance with 

the said requisition. The Governor of Virginia is further 
respectfully informed that the subject has been reconsidered 
upon its merits, and also in connection with the position 
assumed by the Executive of Virginia, in regard to the re- 
quisition for the delivery of the fugitive demanded by the 
BPxeentive of this State, and no sufficient reason is found 
for reversing the d n before made. 


“By the Governor 
“SAMUEL BLATCHUFORD, 
“ Private Secretary. 
« Addressed to his Excellency Tuomas W. GILMER, 
Richmond, Virginia” 

Mr. DEJARNETTE. Iask the Clerk, now, 
to read what I have indicated, from another letter. 

The Clerk, read as follows: 


«Je was obvious that the former would assume, in con- 
formity with opinions known to prevail in Virginia, that 
men of a certain race and condition may be Kad ava prop- 
erty and chattels, the subjects of purchase, sale, devise, 
and theft, ‘Phe Executive of this Stato, on the contrary, 
would be faithless to the spirit ofits constitution and laws 
if he did vot maintain that all men, of whatever race or cone 
dition, are ever, and of right ought, to be, freemen ; that 
every remedy for duress of a human being, whether it be 
the writ de homine replegiando, habeas corpus, action for en- 
ticemont or false imprisonment, or indicturent for kidnap- 
ping, regards him as man, and not as property 5 and’ that it 
is as absurd in this State to speak of property in immortal 
beings, and consequently of stealing them, as it would be 
to discourse ofa division of property in the common atmos- 
phere, It was equally manifest that Virginia would insist 
that her sister States should re 
of one class of her people in another, as established by her 
laws. Tt would, on the contrary, become the duty of the 
Executive of this State to hold that, except so far as the 
principle is controlled by the article af the Constitution 
which declares that persons held to labor or service in one 
State by the laws thereof, arid eseaping into another, shall, 
on demand and proof, be delivered up to the persons to 
whom such labor or service is due, the relation of master 
and slave is a pecu Jocal relation of the State where it 
exists, and that this State is not bound to recognize or pro- 
tect it iu any manuer, much less to protect it by ¢ tending 
for that purpose an article of the Constitution which had 
no such design, nor any reference whatever to the rel 
tion’? * tOo x «You are pleased to remark that this 
State is pursuing vcourse ealeulated to render her territory 
an asylum for felons and rimaway slaves. Waiving all ex 
ceptions to the spirit of this remark, E trust T may be per- 
mitted to reply, first, that it is not inconsistent with the 
most careful regard to the public morals to grant impunity 


to those declared innocent by the legal tribunals, or to those | 
conviction would fnvolve no offense against the laws | 


for the preservation of a well-ordered society, and 
no violation of abstract rights, as ascertained from the sys- 
tem of jurisprudence blished in civilized nations ; and, 
secondly, that the experience of the people of this State has 
proved, at least to their own satisfaction, that neither pub- 
Hie virtue nor public prosperity has received any injury from 
extending, so far as has yet been done, equat justice to 
every class and every race of men within our limits. 

© Accept the assurance of high respeet with which Fre 
main your obedient servant, 


OW. H. SEWARD. 
«The Hon. Jons M. PATTON, Lieutenant and Acting Gov 
ernor of Virginia, or his successor in office.” 


cognize the right of property | 


Mr. DE JARNETTE,. Thereisoncothercom- | 


munication between the same parties, to which I | 


wish to call the attention of the House. 
The Clerk read, as follows: 


“ft remains with Virginia to show, not only that the | 


obnoxious principies and opinions ofthe Executive of New 


York are errcncous, but also that they are a proper cause } 
and still further, that she has a right to; 
es and dictate opinions to the Executives / 


of public offense, 
preseribe principi 
of her sister States. For my own part, I frecly confess, 
that the difficulty of compliance with the requirements or 


| clect President of the United States. 


Virginig is not diminished by the distinction taken between E 


the decision to which Virginia objects, and the reasons 
assigned for it. The renunciation of principles and opin- 
ions necessarily involves the adoption of opposite principles 
and opinions. I could not, to save the commerce of the 
State, or even the peace of the country, subscribe to the 
faith prescribed to me. I cannot believe thag a being of 
human substance, form, and image, endowed with the fac- 
ulties, propensities, and passions common to his race, and 
having the same ultimate destiny, can by the force of any 
humän constitution or taws, be converted into a chattel or 
a thing in which another being like himself can have proper- 
ty, depriving him of his free wil] and of the power of culti- 
vating his own mind and pursuing his own happiness; a 
property beginning with his birth and reaching over and 
enslaving his posterity. I cannot believe that that can be 
stolen which is not and cannot be property ; and although 
such principles may be adopted and become: the basis of 
institutions and laws in other countries, I cannot believe 
that any such community has the right to extend the oper- 
atiowof such institutions and laws so as to effect persons 
within the jurisdiction and undeg the protection of other 
nations. The provision in the Constitution of the United 
States, directing that fugitivesffom labor or service escaping 
from one State into another, shall be given up on demand 
to the person to whom such labor or service is due, what- 
ever be its effects, is a limitation of the sovereign rights of 
the States. I cannot believe that the provision can be ex- 
tended beyond its letter and precise application, and so as 
to make the Constitution fix a definition of crime at vari- 
ance with the common law adopted by all the States, and 
with the jurisprudence of the civilized world. Opposed to 
such a faith, I find the guarded language of the Constitution, 
the principles of national justice, the impulses of philan- 
thropy, the instructions of religion, the sentiments of an 
cnlightened age, the constitution of this State which 1 am 
bound to maintain, and the spirit of the laws it is my duty 
to execute.” 


Mr. DEJARNETTE. There are other pas- 
sages to which 1 should Jike to call the attention 
of the House; but I will not detain it further, at 
this time, by reading them. I will merely remark, 
in this connection, that the Governor of Virginia 
refused to deliver up the fugitive from justice in 
New York, upon the requisition of Governor 
Sewarp, until the parties accused of kidnapping 
slaves in Virginia should have been delivered up. 
The Legislature of Virginia assembled during the 
pendency of this controversy, and I wish to call the 
attention of the Fouse to the course then pursued 
by them, to show that Virginia has ever been true 
to her plighted faith. Although our Governor 
had refused to comply with the obligations of our 
State, because the Governor of New York had 


refused to discharge the obligations of that State | 


to Virginia, the Legislature of Virginia determined 
to surrender, and did surrender to New York her 
fugitive from justice, and Governor Gilmer, in con- 
sequence of the action of the Legislature no longer 
refused his consent, but delivered up the fugitive. 
Governor Gilmer then resigned. 
position which Virginia occupics in reference to 
other States in the discharge of all her obligations 
to them. 

This conservative man, [Governor Sewarn,] 
in high executive position, who was so beautifully 
portrayed by the gentleman from Ohio, the other 
day, positively refused, in 1839, 
Virginiaa kidnapper of our slaves, upon the ground 
that no offense could be committed in stealing 
slaves from their masters, Thuas Winjiam H. 
Srewarp stands before the country a perjured 
traitor; and yet that man, with hands stained 
with the blood of our citizens, we are asked to 
You ma 
clect him President of the North, but of the South 
never. Whatever the event may be, or others 
may do, Virginia, in view of her ancient renown, 
in view of her illustrious dead, and in view of her 
sic semper tyrannis, will resist his authority. J 
have done. 

Mr. PERRY. I move that we procced to vote 
viva voce for Speaker. 

Mr. GARTRELL, 
call of the House, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk accordingly called the roll; and the 
following members failed to answer to their names: 

Messrs. Ashmore, Brown, Barr, Brabson, Clark B. Coch- 
rane, Curry, Irvine, Jenkins, Jones, Pottie, Reynolds, Stall- 
worth, Van Wyck, and Woodson, 

Pending the call of the rol, 

Mr. KEITT stated that his. colleague Mr. 
Asumorn was unwell, and had paired with Mr. 


I move that there be a 


| Porrns. 


Mr. CRAWFORD stated that his colleague 
Mr. Jones had paired with Mr. Invine. 

Mr. PHELPS stated that his colleague Mr. 
Woopson was paired with Mr. MILLWARD. 

Mr. MOORHEAD said: I was paired with Mr. 
W oopson until twelve o'clock to-day. Mr. MILL- 
warp has arranged to continue the pair with Mr. 


This shows the | 


to surrender to | 


‘Woonson, with the understanding that it may be 
transferred with any of our side who may be 
absent. : 

The CLERK. Mr. Rerxorps and Mr, Curry 
are the only members absent who are not paired. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. My colleague was 
paired yesterday with Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. CURTIS. Butit was distinctly understood 
that the pair was for no longer. . 

Mr. VANDEVER. I move that all further 
proceedings under the call be dispensed with. 

Mr. WINSLOW. On that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. My colleague [Mr. 
Curry] is confined to his room; he can he brought 
here, but I would prefer he should be paired. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative, yeas 122, nays 94; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Ad- 
rain, Aldrich, Allen, Alley, William C. Anderson, Ashley, 
Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blake, Brayton, Briggs, Bristow, 
Buflinton, Burlingame, Bumham, Burroughs, Butterfield, 
Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Horace F. Clark, Colfax, 
Conkling, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, John G. Davis, Dawes, 
Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Fen- 
ton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, 
Gurley, Hale, Hall, J. Morrison Harris, Heimick, Hickman, 
Hoard, Holman, Humphrey, Hutchins, Junkin, Francis W. 
Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, De~ 
Witt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Lovejoy, Maclay, Mal- 
lory, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Millward, 
Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nelson, Nixon, ON, 
Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Rice, 
Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedg- 
wick, Sherman, William N. H. Smith, Somes, Spaulding, 
Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, Stokes, Stout, 
Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, ‘Tompkins, Train, 
Trimble, Vandever, Verrec, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cad- 
walader ©. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, Israel Wash- 
burn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff—122, 

NAYS—Messts. Thomas L. Anderson, Avery, Barksdale, 
Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, 
Branch, Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, 
Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, Burton Craige Craw- 
ford, Davidson, JI. Winter Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jar- 
nette, Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Etheridge, Florence, 
Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, Gilmer, Hamilton, Hardeman, 


John T. Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, HN, Hindman, Houston, 
Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Kunkel, Lamar, Landrum, Lar- 
rabec, James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, Love, Charles D. 
Martin, Btbert S. Martin, Maynard, McClernand, Me- 
Quecn, McRac, Miles, Milson, Montgomery, Laban T. 
Moore, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, Noell, 
Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, 
Riggs, James C. Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, 
| Situms, Singleton, Wiliam Smith, Stevenson, James A. 
Stewart, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, 
Vance, Webster, Whiteley, Winslow, and Wright—94, 

So all further proceedings in the call were dis- 

ensed with, 

The CLERK. The question recurs upon the 
motion that the House proceed viva voce to vote 
for Speaker. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I must announce 
to the House that gentlemen upon this side of the 
House are not prepared to vote, for the reason 
that on@of the members, Mr. Curry, of-Alabama, 
is confined to his room by illness; and Lam sorr 
to say that we have been unable to pair him wit 
any member on the other side. As a last resort, 
we are, therefore, compelled to resort to motions 
and calls for the yeas and nays until he can be 
brought here. I move that the House adjourn, 
with the assurance, on my part, that the motion 
will be withdrawn upon the arrival of Mr. Curry. 

Mr. COLFAX. Iwill state to the gentleman 
| from New York that I was authorized by his col- 
league, Mr. Rexwoxns, to pair him with a member 


‘| on the other side. He was paired, but the pair 


was withdrawn. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. We would accept 
it with a great deal of pleasure, was Mr. Rey- 
xoLps to that side in the position Mr. Curry is 
to this. ; 

Mr. COLFAX. He left this city supposing he 
. was paired. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I move that 
when this Elouge adjourns, it adjourn until Mon- 
day next. z 

Mr. HICKMAN. I trust thé motion to ad- 
journ will be withdrawn for the present. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Ifthe gentleman will with- 
draw the motion to adjourn a minute, Iwill move 
the previous question upon the motion that we 
proceed to a yote. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I believe I have the floor 
in preference to the gentleman from North Car- 


olina. 
The CLERK. The gentleman from New York 


| was entitled to the floor upon the motion to ad- 
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journ: The Chair understood the gentleman from 
ew York to yield the floor to the gentlemanfrom 
North Carolina. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I now move the previous 
question upon the motion that the House proceed 
to a vote. í 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Is that motion in 
order? 

The CLERK. The Clerk understands that the 
general parliamentary law is the law governing 


this body, and that law authorizes the previous 


uestion. 

Mr. HOUSTON. [desire to say here, for fear 
that my acquiescence may be regarded as a con- 
sent to the necessity of a'call for the previous ques- 
tion upon the motion that the House proceed toa 
voté, that while I do not object to the call having 
been made in this case for the previous question, 
I yet regard it as unprecedented that a motion 
made by a member of this [louse to proceed toa 
vote for Speaker can be amended by any resolu- 
tion added to it as to the manner in which that 
vote should be taken. A motion to add the plu- 
rality rule would be no more in order, as an amend- 
ment toa motion to proceed to a ballot, than it 
would be in order to the resolutions which are 
now pending before the House-—no more than it 
would be to the motion of the gentleman himself 
{Mr. Hickman] to correct the Journal, or to any 
other motion which has been made since this 
House met. The indication upon the part of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, that he would scck 
to amend that motion, is unparliamentary, is un- 
precedented, and in opposition to all the laws gov- 
erning legislative and parliamentary assemblages. 
And, in reference to that matter, I only desire to 
say this much now. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I most heartily agree with 
the gentleman from Alabama upon the point he 
has made; but my motion for the previous ques- 
tion is made to prevent long debate which I know 
would ensue on any proposition to amend the mo- 
tion for a ballot, and which would prevent the 
House from voting to an indefinite period. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Irise for the purpose of mak- 
inga. personal explanation of my position upon 
this floor. I have avoided, up to this time, mak- 
ing any public exposition of the course which I 
have deemed it my duty, as a Representative here, 
to pursue. Ihave maintained silence, although 
I have been assailed privately by numerous let- 
ters and telegraphic dispatches, and by persons 
who, claiming to be my constituents, have decmed 
it their duty to visit the seat of Government to 
prevail upon me to pursue a course different from 
that which I had marked out for myself. Differ- 
ing with them, and having taken my course with 
deliberation, and with a sense of duty equal to 
that, I trust, of any gentleman occupying a posi- 
tion upon this floor, I chose to pursue the even 
tenor of my way up to this time, as the record 
will bear me witness. I have waited in expect- 
ation that there might be a more public assault 
made upon me, believing, that whenever that as- 
sault should, be made from a source entitled to 


respect, it would then become my duty to rise in | 


my place and vindicate my course, I holdin my 
hand a slip cut from a paper published in the in- 


terior of New York, and sent to me, containing | 


what purports to be an extract from the Courier 
and Enquirer of New York city, a paper of large 
circulation, edited by General Webb. With that 

entleman I have had the happiness, 1 may say 

ere, of enjoying, for more than twenty years, 
an uninterrupted personal friendship, and I can- 
not believe now, that General Webb, the head of 
the Courier and Enquirer, would intentionally do 
me injustice. ‘The editorial, embracing that ex- 
tract, docs me injustice, and I ask that it may be 
read. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“Hon. George Brices. Is rr True ?-—The New York 
Courier and Enquirer says: ‘The question here is asked, 
why delays Mr. Brieas, of the seventh congressional dis- 


trict of New York, to vote for Mr. Snerman? To the com- 
mittee of conference, who withdrew Mr. Dow, a Republi- 


can, in order that Mr. Brigas might receive the Republican į 


vote, Mr. Brracs pledged himself to vote fora Republican 
Speaker; said he was with the Republicans ; andthe Repub- 
licans, in good faith, took him at bis word, and elected him.’ 

«Will some of Mr. Brices’s friends please inform the 
public whether the charge of the Courier and Enquirer is 
tue? From our acquaintance with Mr. Briags, he is the 
Jast man who would violate an honorable pledge. 

« Silence on his part, or the part of his friends, is a vir- 
tual aŭmission that what the Enquirer charges is true.” 


‘With the editor who wrote the latter part of that ! 


article, I may say, in justice to myself, that ‘if 
ever I were to make a pledge of any nature, po- 
litical, pecuniary, or moral, I would fulfill it with- 
outregard to the consequences which mightresult. 
The article in the Courier and Enquirer, from 
which a portion of that editorial was taken, had 
escaped my notice, and how recent it is I amun- 
able to say. The paper from which I cut- that 
article was published in Keeseville, New York, 
and was sent to me by mail. Of course, silence 
upon my. part would be a virtual admission of the 
truth of the charge of the Courier and Enquirer, 
that I had, in order to obtaina seat upon this floor, 
pledged myself to vote for a Republican Speaker, 
and that I was with the Republicans in their senti- 
ments and professions everywhere. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I would not feel authorized to 
trespass upon the time of the House to define my 
position fully here, had I not seen a disposition 
upon this side of the House to procrastinate a 
ballot, by taking the yeas and nays, in order to 
secure the presence of an absent member, and did 
Inot think that the time I should occupy in placing 
myself properly before this House, my constit- 
uents, and the country, would be less than that 
occupied in calling the yeas and nays. 

My political pesition for the last twenty years 
cannot be misunderstood by any man, woman, or 
child, who is able toread. I claim thatmy course 
has been consistent throughout. E would despise 
myself were I to obtain a seat upon this floor by 
any other than the most honorable means. ‘There 
has never been any concealment of my political 
principles. Iwas a consistent and devoted mem- 
ber of the Whig party as long as that party ex- 
isted. I owed to that party the honor of aseat in 
the Congress of the United States for four years, 
having been elected through the partiality of the 
Whigs in a district, a portion of which Ihave now 
the honor to represent; although some of the 
wards I then represented have, in the redistricting 
of the State, been transferred to another district, 

I take occasion to say here that in all my po- 
litical life and associations, I have never, for a 
single moment, reproached myself for support- 
ing and defending to the best of my feeble ability 
the measures and policy advocated by the Whig 
party Iam proud to say that Í was a devote 

riend of that great statesman, Henry Clay, and 
of the other great Whig luminaries of that day, 
who have now passed from the stage of action. 
The Whig party was in existence up to the year 


| 1855. In that year I was elected a delegate toa 


convention held at Syracuse, from the ninth ward 
‘of the city of New York, where Ihave resided for 
the last sixteen years. I was elected as a Whig; 
but, being satisfied that there was a conspiracy 
on foot to annihilate the Whig party in that con- 
vention, and not wishing to be present on such an 
occasion, I remained at home, and permitted my 
alternate to go in my stead. The result of the 
action of that convention is well known; it was 
the birth of the Republican party of the United 
States. The party to which J had been so ardently 
attached was thus destroyed, obliterated, wiped 
out, and expunged by the action of a convention 
composed of Whigs and of those who had be- 
longed to the Free-Soil portion of the Democratic 
party, and who were known as Barnburners; and 
upon its ruins was erected the gigantic and, I will 
say, intelligent Republican party of the country. 
Unwilling to ally myself with that‘organization, 
or to be a party to any transaction of that kind, I 
was, for a time, in the position of the illustrious 
Webster,and asked myself the question, “Where 
am I to go?” I did not long hesitate. I found 
that there was a party in existence known as the 
American party, many of whose principles were 
identical with those of the Whig party, although 
some of its measures at that time were perhéps a 
little proscriptive. I shall have occasion, how- 
ever, to refer to that by and by. I identified my- 
self with the American party of the State of New 
York, and had the honor of presiding over the 
largest meeting of American freemen ever con- 


gregated in the Park, in the city of New York. | 


Í there defined my position, and called upon my 


| fellow Whigs to join me; and from that time to 
| the present Í have been constant in my allegiance 


to that party. 
In 1856, I was nominated for Congress by the 


American party, in the district which I now rep- | 


resent. The Democratic nominee who ran against 
me was General Elijah Ward, and I take this oc- 


l eracy. 


casión to say thata more honorable man does not 

live. “General Nye was the Republican candidate. 

A presidential election occurred at:that time; as: we 

all know, in which Mr. Fillmore was the nominee 
of the American conservative party of the couh- 

try. The result of the congressional election-wag, 

that: I was beaten; but I had at least the satisfac- 

tion- of. being beaten by a ‘high-toned national 
man, Well, sir, two years elapsed, and, in:the 

fall of 1858, I was again nominated distinctively.as 
an American, having adhered consistently to the 
American -‘grganization. But, sir, the Kansas, or 
Lecompton, policy.of the Administration had in- 
troduced a new issue into the canvass of 1858, and 
it was the.general wish and desire throughout the 
State of New York that those who. were opposed 
to that policy should be united in opposition to 
those gentlemen who stood upon the records ofthe 
country as its supporters. ‘The American party 
were, I belicve, unanimous in their opposition ‘to 
the Kansas policy of the Administration, The 
Republicans shared in that opposition; and it was 
the mutual desire of both of those parties that mem» 
bers should be returned to this House who enter- 
tained the opinions upon that question which they 
shared in common. ae : 

. There are eight or nine gentlemen here ‘from 
the State of New York occupying seats as dis- 
tinetive Republicans, who were elected by a union 
of the’ Republicans and Americans in their dis- 
tricts. My venerable colleague on my right [Mr. 
Carrer] owes his seat here to the American, 
national, conservative element of his district, “I 
could name several others, who-are in‘ the same 
position, but suffice it to say that there are eight 
or nine of them. Those gentlemen, I trust, know 
their duty to their constituents, and will not dis- 
appoint their expectations. I came here elected 
distinctly as an American, entertaining views ad- 
verse to the Administration uponits Kansas policy. 
The opinions 1 entertained then, I avow here to- 
day. J came here to pursue a course in regard to 
the organization of the House, which is notin 
accordance with the course pursued by other gen- 
tlemen who were elected upon a similar union of 

arties. Ido not hear that they are assailed: at 

ome; yet, sir, I have the same reason to claim 
that these gentlemen, holding their seats by virtue 
of the assistance of American votes; are in honor 
bound to vote for an American for Speaker of this 
House, a distinctive member of that party, as 
the Republicans have to claim my vote for a gen- 
tleman nominated and placed by them before the 
House for the suffrages of this House for Speaker. 
I repeat, Mr. Clerk, that in the district which 
I have the honor to represent, J, being the only 
American nominated for a seat in this House, was 
supported by the Republicans for the position 
which I hold. That support was not cordial; but 
I admit that my party alone would have been 
unable to have returned me here without their 
assistance. But, sir, I state most distinctly, that 
never, in any instance, on the proposition ofany 
party—and I was approached for that purpose— 
did I agree to ahandon any principle which I had 
previously contended for. Never, in anyinstance, 
did I pledge myself to support for Speaker of 
this House a Republican, in the party sense in 
which 1 understand the word. I am free to state 
that before I understood the condition of things in 
which I should find that party here, I did antici- 
pate that I should be found cooperating with gen- 
tlemen upon this floor as in opposition ‘to the Ad- 
ministration in elevation to. the high position. of 
Speaker, some one who ‘had affiliations with the 
Republican party—not a Republican in the ultra 
sense oftheterm. AndI will admit that on arriv- 
ing here I did make advances to gentlemen on the 
Republican side, and did say to them that I would 
unite with them in supporting some one of certain 
entlemen whom I named, for whom they claimed 
identity with themselves as Republicans; not.that 
I would vote for such gentleman asa Republican, 
but asa national man, free from any taint or-sus- 
picion that he could, under any circumstances, 
indorse any of the teachings contained in Helper’s 
book. : Mora 

That book has created much excitement in the 
country, especially so much of it as must be ad- 
mitted by every gentleman to contain ‘doctrines 
incendiary in their tendencies: and calculated to 
destroy that peace and harmony. ‘whieh ought 
always to exist among:the States of. this Confed- 
I did ‘say, and T mean nothing invidious 


e 
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to-others by mentioning the names, that I would 
vote for Tuomas Gorwin, of Ohio, or Governor 
Pennineton, of New Jersey, for Speaker, regard- 
ing them as national, conservative men; But the 
Republican party have seen fit—and they had a 
perfect right todo it; I disclaim all right to advise d 
themi; I am notof their organization, and never 
have been; I belong to the American party, which, 
though small in numbers in this House, 1s as con- 
servative, as Union-loving, and as: Constitution- 
loving as any party represented in this body—I 
say, the Republican party saw. fit to place in 
nomination a distinguished gentleman from Ohio, 
a man for whom | entertain the profoundest re- 
spect, a man who, I believe, does in his heart repu- 
diate every offensive sentiment in Helper’s book, 
but who has the misfortune to be trammeled and 
féttered by his party. They will not permit him 
to utter from his heart, feelings which are strug- 
gling within him. His disclaimer is partial—not 
alich as I know he desires to express. I know it 
was in his heart to get up on this floor and de- 
nounce every sentiment contained in that book 
to which exception has been taken, and take the 
responsibility of offending some of his tender- 
footed friends, who might not, perhaps, then 
desire to see him placed in that high and honor- 
able position. i 

Mr. Clerk, I have already consumed more of 
the time of the House than was my intention, 
put I wish, before I take my seat, to make one 
remark to my friend and colleague (Mr. Jons 
Cecurane] who, in stating the reasons why he 
could not conscientiously vote for Mr. MAYNARD, 
of Tennessee, alluded to the American party as 
being proscriptive in its character. . Now, I wish 
to say that I did suppose my colleague under- 
stood enough of the character of that party as it 
exists in New York, not to have made the charge 
hore of its being proseriptive in its character, 
githerin respect to civil or religious rights. Would 
my colleague say that the Americans in the State 
of New York, last fall, were proseriptive, when 
in convention at Utica, they nominated one half of 
the State ticket of his party, and in their support of 
that ticket demonstrated that they held the bal- 
ance of power in that great State? Does my col- 
league not know that but for the support of this 
band of patriotic. men, not one man on his ticket 
would have been clected ? 

Perhaps my friend will say they were proserip- 
tive, because they did not take the whole of his 
ticket. Well, sir, the policy which at that time 
we deemed prudent to pursue was that caleulated 
to show, as we dbaivod. to show, to the countr 
that the American party possessed within itself 
the elements of power in the State of New York. 
And, sir, the sequel did show that that small, 
despised party in the State of New York, that 
proscriptive party, hassutlicient power to hold the 
balance in the great Empire State. And although 


I am here as the only representative and embod- f 


iment of that principle from that State on this 
floor, 1 do hope and trust that it will, like the 
grain of mustard seed in the parable, become a 
great tree; and that its branches will extend over 
the whole country, and that around it will be en- 
twined the national sentiment of the people. I| 
hope that, small as it is now in rotundity, Mavsi | 
ter,] a great national party may be built upon it 
that shall rise above every feeling of sectionalism, 
North or South, under the auspices of which the 
Union shall continue in happiness and prosper- | 
ity; and that that peace and harmony shall pre- 
vail which is so much to be desired by every lover | 
of his country. | 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Mr. Clerk, my | 
colleague has seen proper to make an inquiry of ! 
me, not so much in respect to the circumstances ! 
known to me at the time I made the remark to | 
which he alludes, as to those he has just an- | 
nounced. Lam not confident, but I think that I | 
shall be sustained by reason and employ wisdom | 
if I declare that his announcement here has sub- | 
jected my opinions to some modification. His | 


j 


reference to events which have transpired in our 
own State is of a pleasing and profitable charac- | 
ter. And I, too, bethink me now, that during the | 
last fall’s election there was a body of patriotic | 
i 
i 


men, not within the healthy organization of the 
Democratic party, who so far recollected their 
duty to their country as to advance half way 
upon the Democratic ticket. I congratulate the | 
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| unjustly restrictive 


plished even that much. I congratulate the coun- 
try, sir, upon the approach of our American friends 
thus far toward pure Democracy. ĮI would invite 
them still further—to be not merely half Demo- 
cratic and half American, but to become altogether 
such. as I am, [laughter,] save these bonds, by 
which my colleague so affectingly desoribes the 
honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Suerman] 
to be hampered. and restrained. 

Mr. McKEAN. Does my honorable colleague 
except the Buffalo platform? 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Sir, thereisa purity 
in the Democratic party which tolerates, while it 
neutralizeseven the Buffalo platform. [Laughter.] 
If the gentleman, my colleague upon the other 
side, is still casting a lingering look back to this 


memento of the harassing past, let me adyise him | 
to leave his idols, to imitate my example, to forsake | 


the quagmires and the tempests of the past, and 
to advance to that purer atmosphere and firmer 
ground from which heresy is banished, and where 
purer and better principles are inculcated and 
practiced. [Protracted laughter. ] 

Sir, it has been announced upon other occasions, 
and by other lips than mine, how perilous, how 


dangerous is the journey from error to truth; what | 


mountaingareto be scaled and surmounted; what 
tumultuous rivers passed ; what plains reposing in 
benighted darkness to be traversed; what doleful 
regions to be penctrated in the search for truth. 
Such were the dangers that beset the path of the 
Barnburners of New York, [laughter,] when, 
taking their departure from the Democratic party, 
they entered upon obscure by-ways, and trod with 
pilgrims’ {eet unaccustomed and thorny paths, 
until, travel-stained and wearied, they, from abrupt 
crag and beetling cliff, looked down upon the smil- 
ing land of the Democracy, and. exclaimed, “ How 
goodly are thy tents, O Jacob! and thy taber- 
nacles, O Isracl! [Great laughter] 

Mr. Clerk, E am aware of the full fruition of 
Democratic orthodoxy; and may I not then, from 
this “coign of vantage,’’ invite my friends of the 
other side to aspire to a similar result? Theirs 
may be u journey as severe as was mine, and as 


avails this? It should not deter; for I see dis- 
played before me determination, vigilance, ener- 
gy. I recognize among my friends on the oppo- 
site benches many pilots, fitted to navigate the 
stormiest of scas. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Clerk—— 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Let me ask them 
all, and especially my friend from Ohio, who now 


rises from among them the Palinurus of the crew, | 


to shape their course, from the billowy main and 
its yawning perils, to these placid waters, and to 
moor their tenpest-tossed bark within the Demo- 
cratic mole alongside of us: (Laughter.] 

Mr. STANTON. All I wish to know is this: 
what will we find at the cnd of the voyage—are 
there any spoils? [Laughter.j 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. My friend asks 
me what will they find at the termination of their 
voyage? Let him listen. They will not find what 
we have left—the flesh pots of Egypt; [laughter] 
but they will discover that promised land where 
principle is supreme, reason reigns, and where, 
in the absence of perturbing forces, the lion and 
the lamb lic down together. [Renewed laughter.] 
They will find those happy accords and those 
Democratic doctrines which are one day to. per- 
vade, and which will conserve this Union. 

Now, I maybe allowed somewhat in reference 
to my colleague’s inquiry. I do not recollect, sir, 
that I made use of the term proscription when 


referring to the party which 1 designated. Ido} 


remember, however, that I said that in its pecu- ; 


liar tenets, and in some of its principles, it was 


the privileges of the adopted citizens. When I 
am satisfied, as I should be, by the statements of 
my colleague, that those restrictive principles of 


place have been erased from the American creed, 
(Mr. Baices nodding affirmatively,] I certainly 
should be remiss if I failed to invite both him and 
his party to unite with us in occupying a national 
position. 

Tf the country can be convinced that the Ameri- 
can organization has abandoned these tests, then 
may it pertinently ask what are the surviving dis- 


gentleman and his friends that they have accom- 'i tinctions between it and the Democratic party, 


of the sights and injurious to | 
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and where the. obstacle to their union this day? 


i 


Why the delay, upon such asupposition, to carry 
into yonder chair a Speaker who shall be nomin- 
ated and supported in common? Indeed, Mr. 
Clerk, I see no reason why, if the members of 


distinctive political organizations. come, at ast 
to entertain opinions in common, they should 
not, like kindred drops, flow into one. heir dif- 


ferences adjusted, proscription of the alien, and 
destruction of the rights of the adopted citizen dis- 
claimed and abandoned, and from both their con- 
sequential political approximation and a commu- 
nity of interest, the country will expect, notonly, 
but will demand, their harmonious coöperation. 
Then what is our course? Is it notas clear as & 
right line to a desired object? Let the gentlemen 
upon this floor, recognized as South Americans, 
select from the larger body, seated on the Dem- 
ocratic side of this House, the candidate whom 
they will be willing. to support. Let him be pro- 
posed for our votes, and he will command the un- 
divided Democratic suffrage. Sir, such an effort 
would produce a vote nearly, if not quite equal, 
to that at present enjoyed by the Republican can+ 
didate. Its first appearance would startle. If re- 
peated, my word for it, not twenty hours would 
elapse before the candidate thus supported would 
be. made the Speaker of this House. 

Mr. Clerk, the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. 
Curry,] whom I referred to as being absent, 
having been sent for from his sick room, bas 
reached the Hall; I will, therefore, interpose no 
further delay to a ballot, and now withdraw my 
motion to adjourn. 


The CLERK. The questi 
main question be put??? 

The question was taken, and it was decided in 
the affirmative. : 

The question then recurred upon the motion 
that tho House proceed to a vote. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COVODE. Before proceeding to the vote, 
I wish to say that the pair of Mr. Woonson has 
Peen transferred from Mr. MirLwarp to Mr. 


on is, ‘Shall the 


I! Souwarrz. 
dangerous as that I have described; but what lj 


TWENTY-EIGHTIL BALLOT. 


The House then proceeded to a twenty-cighth 
ballot for Speaker with the following result: Whole 
number of votes cast, 223; necessary to a choice, 


112; of which— 
Mr. Sherman, received, «109 
Mr. Me@lernand..... 37 
Mr. Bocock ... 32 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
alr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Quarles... ..66 
John G. Davi 
Gilmer. asss 
HOUStON seeseseesee 
William N. H. Smith. 
Koitt. ass yeaa 
Horace F. Clark. 
Vanee 
Stoke 
Fiorenc 
Hilt 
Janes A. Stewart. 
Crawford... seses. 
Mr. John Cochrane. 
Mr. McQueen... 
Mr. Brabson... 
Mr. Phelps.....-5- 
Mr. Laban T. Moore... cesses eee eee cee e eee nnee 


So there was no choice, 


‘The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Sherman—Messts. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Aucy, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Bufiinton, Burlingame, Burnbam, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, 
Corvin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Ducil, Dunn, 
Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Perry, 
Foster, Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, 
Nate, Hall, Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, 
Hutchins, Junkin, Francis W. Kellégg, William Kellogg, 
Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C: Leach, Lee, Long 
neeker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, 
McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Mor- 
ris, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, 
Porter, Potter, Pottie, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, 
Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, 
Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, ‘Tappan, Thayer, 
Theaker, Tompkins; Train, Trimble, Vandever, Verree, 
Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Bltibu 
B. Washbumne, Israel Washbum, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 
Wood, aid Woodruff. 

For Mr. MeClernand—Messrs. Alien, Barrett, Branch, 
Burch, Cobb, Cooper, Cox, English, Florenee, Fouke, 
Hamilton, Jobn ‘I's Harris, Hawkins, Hindman, Holman, 
Houston, Howard, Leake, Logan, Love, Millson, Mont- 
gomery, Isdac N. Morris, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Pey- 
ton, Reagan, James C. Robinson, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Wil- 
liam Smith, James A. Stewart, Underwood, Vallandigham, 
and Winslow. p 

For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Avery, Barksdale, Bonham, 


fe þe it ead ee iam et tet ES Ht CD 


| Burnett, Clefhens, Clopton, John Cochrane, Burton Graige, 


1860. 


Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Reuben Davis, Dimmick, Ed- 
mundson, Garnett, Gartrell, Jackson Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, 
Landrum, Maclay, McRae, Miles, Sydenham Moore, Ruf- 
fm, Simms, Singleton, Stevenson, Thomas, Whiteley, and 

Vright. ` 

For Mr. Quarles—Messrs. Green Adams, William C. An- 
dérson, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Hatton, Mallory, May- 
nard, Laban T. Moore, Nelson, William N. H. Smith, 
Stokes, and Webster. es ee 

For Mr. Jolin G. Davis-~Messrs. Adrain, Horace F. Clark, 
James Craig, DeJarnette, Hughes, Charles D. Martin, El- 
bert S. Martin, Riggs, and. Taylor. ©‘ 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. Bristow, I. Winter Davis, 
Etheridge, and J. Morrison Harris. E i 
$ Er Mr. Houston—-Messrs. John B. Clark, Larrabee, and 

elps. ts 

For Mr. William N., H. Smith—Messrs. Boteler, Harde- 
man, and Vance. |" Re, ee as as pve 

For Mr. Keitt--Mr. Boyce. 

For Mr. Horace F. Clark—Mr. John G. Davis. 

For Mr. Vance—Mr. Gilmer. ; 

For Mr. Stokes—Mr. Milt. 

For Mr. Florence—Mr. Bocock. 

For Mr. Hill—Mr. James M. Geach. 

For Mr. James A. Stewart—Mr. McClernand. 

For Mr. Crawford—Mr. McQueen. 

For Mr. John Cochrane—Mr. Pryor. 

For Mr. McQueen—Mr. Pugh. 

For Mr. Brabson—My. Quarles. 

For Mr. Phelps—Mr. Stout. 

For Mr. Laban T. Moore—Mr. Thomas L. Anderson. 


Mr. McQUEEN (at four o’clock and forty-five 
minutes, p.m.) moved that the House adjourn. 
` Mr. ASHLEY demanded the yeas’ and nays. 

Mr. WINSLOW called for tellers on the yeas 
and nays. i X 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Kerrr and 
McK yieur were appointed. Se Ae ghee! 

‘The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 36, noes 136... ; i 

So the yeas and nays were ordered, (one fifth 
voting in favor. thereof.) 

Mr. McQUEEN. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. HILL renewed the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. ASHLEY demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BURNETT called for tellers. 


Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Gannett | 


and Burrinron were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 31, noes 142, f 

So the yeas and nays were not ọrdered, (one 
fifth. not voting in favor thereof.) 
“The motion to adjourn was agreed to; and 
accordingly the House (at five o’clock, p. m.) 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, January 7, 1860. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. R. A. Mauiery. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

The CLERK announced as the business first in 
order the question of the admissibility of the res- 
olution proposed to be submitted by Mr. Mont- 
GOMERY, on the 5th instant. ' 

THE SPEAKERSHIP, 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, obtained the floor, 

Mr. COBB. ‘Will the gentleman from Missis- 
sipħi yield me four or five minutes to call the at- 
tention of the House to a certain matter? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. 


Prayer 


ĮI will, for the || 
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Me. DAVIS, of Mie 
| gentleman from Alabama fo 


-Fhe article was reads as follows: 


“Union MEETING IN Massa cuuserrs.—A grand conserv- 
ative meeting has just been held in Barnstable, Cape Cod, 
a full account of which we find in the Barnstable Patriot: 
The. call was signed by about eight hundred of the most 
substantial citizens of that vicinity.’ Hon. George Marston 
presided, assisted by a large number of vice presidents and 
secretaries. Patriotic addresses were made by. Mr. Marston, 
Colonel J. H. Wright, and Colonel G. B. Phinney, editor 
of the Patriot, who presented the following resolutions, 
which were enthnsiastically adopted : ie 

& 1. Resolved, That, not as adherents of any party, butas 
inhabitants of the county of Barnstable, and still higher, as 
citizens of the United States, whose property on the ocean 
is everywhere protected under the American flag, and our 
prosperity derived from commercial intercourse with all 
the States, South and North, we deemit a public duty to 
assemble together ‘to give expression to our opinions in 
view of the present disturbed condition of public sentiment 
and the dangers which threaten the Union,’ ` 

«#2. That the highest political duty devolving upon a 
free people is obedience to the laws and a sacred regard 
to all constitutional obligations. i 

“3. That the Constitution and laws of the United States 
are ‘the supreme Jaw of the land’ in Massachusetts as well 
as in every other State; and the Legislature, the Execu- 
tive, and all judicial officers, as well as every citizen, are’ 
bound thereby, and cannot. disregard or violate the same 
without violating their oaths and their allegiance. 

“4. That the Constitution of the Union guaranties to 
every Staté:protection against invasion and domestig vio: 
lence, and the laws rightly provide for calling outthe militia 
of the States, (which can consist only of ‘white able- 
bodied men,’) and employing the Army and Navy of the, 
United States, to suppress insurrection in any State, when- 
ever it arises, whether from ‘slaves or eitizens incited to 
rebellion. t 

“ 5. Therefore, that all attempts in the Union by any, 
portion of the people of one State, whether by teaching 
or preaching, or other means, to incite insurrection in an? 
other State, or to stir up any class or'race governed by its 
laws to resistance and bloddshed, is moral treason against 
the Constitution in all persons who thus aid and abet such 
an enterprise ; ‘and is actual treason in those who, as the 


Willful or fanatical instruments of'such incitements, commit 


overt acts of violence and murder, and justly deserve ‘the 
highest punishinent kuown to the laws. 

“6, ‘Phat in this view the recent invasion of our sister 
State of Virginia, in all its promptings, bearings, and acts, 
isa gross violation of every moral, legal, and constitutional 
obligation which binds together these States in one com- 
mon bond of Union; and that Massachusetts has no more 
right to complain of Virginia for inflieting the penalty of 
her offended laws on Jolin Brown and his followers than 
Virginia bas to complain of Massachusetts for executing 
the pirates, incendiaries, and. murderers that from time to 


‘time have paid the forfeit of their lives within her juris- 


diction. : , 

“<7, ‘That if we mean to recognize our duty under the 
Constitution to aid in the suppression of insurrection 
throughout the Union, whether civil or servile, (and which 
duty we cannot repe] without so far dissolving the bond of 
Union,) it becomes especially our duty as honest nen and 
good citizens neither to encourage, countenance, nor incite 
such teachings, contributions, or acts as lead directly to'a 
seditious orarmed interference with the domestic relations 
of a sister State under any pretext whatever, whether it be 
to compel her to change her laws, or to free her slaves, or 
to aid them in escaping from service and labor. k 

“8, That th 
speech or frec acts, because if the act itself be a crime, no 
man hasa right, by speech or decd, to aid in inciting others 
to commit crime any more than he has to commit the erime 
himself. k 

9, And, therefore, it morally and logically follows that 
sympathy with John Brown is sympathy with the crimes 
of murder aud treason under the laws of a sister State and 
the Constitution of the United States, which makes us one 
people, and that to pretend to condemn the act and approve 
the ‘motive is only saying we approve of motives. which 


must be criminal, because they lead directly to the com- i 


mission of erime. in f 
«10. That, as lovers of the Union and friends ofthis 


| resolutions. : 


before he proceeds, allow the call for that m 
| to be read? 


duty involves no infringement of free | 


and: I cannot permit him: 
else. i : } 


yield Weta any 
Mr. COBB.: Then I-cannot-give Wayi 


psentleman from Massachusetts: -i> 


Mr. DAWES. Asthe Massachusettsdelegation: 
was especially called upog-to respond, Eawish te 
inguire if they should not be permitted to. pies ol 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. | have matters: 
which I wish to present to the. House, and T-did 
not expect that my. yielding to the gentleman-froim, 
Alabama would give rise to any! disenssion. t 

Mr. DAWES. Ttoccursto methatthe courtesy: 
which we always receive at the hands of the: gen~ 
tleman from Mississippi would also permit the 
gentleman who represents the Barnstable district 
to respond to the inquiry. poui dhion giae 

Mr. ELIOT. Ifthe honorable gentleman from 
Alabama will withdraw his notice to the delega- 
tion from Massachusetts, untilthe honorable gens 
tleman from Mississippi has concluded, hig .re- 
marks, Í apprehend that he will find us-alwayg 


| ready to respond. to any invitation. 9°: 15 


' Mr. COBB: think I can settle this matter, and 
I-withdraw my call foran answer now. After the 
gentleman from: Mississippi gets through, the Rep- 
resentatiyes from Massachusetts may answer: at 
any time. But one word in. connection with those 


Mr. ELIOT. . Will the honorable gentlemany 
oeting 


: Mr: COBB, «It was called by eight shy 
CHEZONS. pe oon, : ” D 

Mr. ELIOT. I would like the terms:of the call 
to be read. ` 

Mr. COBB. [believe it was read. 

wi ELIOT. No, sir. [Cries of “Read the 
call! . ths 

The CLERK. The introduction to the rese- 
lutions is simply this—— 

Mr. ELIOT. No, sir; read the call for the 
meeting. i ES 

The CLERK. It is not here. i E 

Mr. COBB. It is not there, I suppose. Now. 
I want to say to, my. friends at the North, that £ 
love to see these Union meetings; but L want them 
to be predicated upon such sentiments as are emi- 
bodied in those resolutions. The vilest abolition- 
ists in the country may be ready to assemble to- 
gether and pronounce for the Union. Buta Union. 
for what? Let them say for what. Ifthe object 
of your Union meetings is to preserve the Con- 
stitution, I say go on with your Union meetings, 
and let us have'them all over the North. Butlet 
the people who assemble in these Union meetings 
demonstrate what the purpose of the Union, 1s; 


| whether it is to preserve the Constitution, and 


impart justico to every portion ofthe Confederacy, 
or whether it is a Union for the purpose of coer» 
cing any particular.section. of the Union into obe- 
dience to such whims and such sentiments as they. 
may proclaim. I will tell you what I want:our 
northern friends to do.. I want my friends in the 
North—not my friends only, but the friends of 


the whole country, the friends, of the Union pred- 
icated upon the Constitution—to do as I believe 
Catharine H did when she wrote over the, gates 
of Byzantium “in hoc signo vinces.” Let that be 
inscribed over the door of every Union mecting; 
lct it be so. written that those who pass along to 
attend those meetings may understand that they. 
are rallying to the support of: the Union. for the 
maintenance of the Constitution and the imparting 
of equal rights to all sections. Jn koc signo vinces. 


urpose indicated. 
Mr. COBB. J find, in a morning paper of this | 
city, an article purporting to have emanated from 
Massachusetts. I want the ear of the Massachu- 
setts delegation, particularly, to know whether it 
is a forgery or not. If itbe authenticated by them 
as being a true article, as being what it purports 
to be, I want to haye itread. It was published 
far East, in the Barnstable Patriot. Is that in 


great family of States, we repel all such sympathy, and ro- 
gard as enemies aot our beloved country all who design, by 
word or act, to bring about a conflict or division between | 
the different sections, which, if persisted in, must lcad to a 
dissolution of that Union, which leaves every State the sov- 
ereign of its own domestic institutions, and by the blessing 
of God has made ua a great people, enjoying more of gon- 
eral pr rity and individual liberty than was ever beiore 
vouchsafed to any nation upon carth. 

“11, Phat, 2s it is apparent from history thatthe Consti- 
tution could not have beer established by Washington, 


Massachusetts? [A voice, “ Yes, sir!?] Far 
East almost as the sunrises upon our country. 
[A voice on the Republican side, ‘Cape Cod !”’] 
I call attention to it for various purposes. If it 
be genuine, then I am glad, that, after searching 
the rubbish of Massachusetts many years, after 
digging long and arduously, to discover one single 
jewel, I have at length discovered this one, for if 
it be true, it is a jewel, and that jewel ought to 
be made public, so that the South and the whole 
country may understand it. I will have it read, 


comes from the Barnstable region of country, 
where the sun rises. Tt is taken from a Demo- 
cratic paper; and if the Democracy of Massachu- 
setts indorses the sentiments contained in that ar- 
ticle, it will tell the northern people, as well as the 


Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and their compatriots without 
insuring the rights therein secured.to the southern States, it 
is manifest that the North cannot honestly remain in the 


! Union and enjoy all its benefits without a just compliance 


with the obligations and duties whiclr the Constitution en- 
joins towards sister States? 

«19, And thercfore we hold ali Union-haters and sym- 
pathizers 
the enem 


our peace and prosperity as mariners, mer 


chants, and farmers of Cape Cod, whose rights, property, | 
and independence, abroad and at home, depend on our | 


maritime and commercial relations with all the States and 
all the world, and especially upon protection under the un- 
divided national flag of the Union. 

« Although the night was stormy, the meeting was one 
of the largest and most enthusiastic ever held in that place. 
Several letters were read from distinguished persons, who 
cordially approved the object of the meeting, but were uu- 
able to attend.?* 


Mr. COBB. How many men in this House 


with insurrection, murder, and servile war to be} 


I trust that under that sign they. will conquer. 
Mr. ELIOT.. The honorable gentleman from 
Alabama does not—with the leave of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi—say anything new to the 
delegation from Massachusetts; nor does he say 
anything new. to, the: citizens of Massachusetts; 
when he asks you to read from your desk thoge 
Union-loving resolutions. Why, sir, there is not 


| a more constitutional, nor a more conservative (to 


use the language of the other side of the House) 
constituency in the United States, than that which 
lives there where the first landing was had; wheres 
in 1602, Bartholomew Gosnold first placed, his 
foot onthis continent; and, sir, from the time when 


| the Mayflower landed at Provincetown tothe time 


when the Constitution was accepted, and. from 
nt hour, there has not 


southern people, what Democracy. is pr bere the 


i 
i 
| 
| 
H 
1 
| 
and then I may make a comment upon it. It 
i 
f 
| 
f 
Hi 
| 
sun begins to rise. { 


| can say “ Amen”? to that? 
1 


| “Mr. ELIOT. Mr. Clerk---— wuld mare assuredly, 
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directly, promptly, undoubtedly, stand for the 
laws, stand for the principles of the Constitution, 
stand forthe right, than those same men who met 
together at Barnstable the other day, proclaiming 
their allegiance to the Union and the laws. 

Mr. Clerk, does the honorable gentleman from 
Alabama know how many of the eight hundred 
men who signed the call for that meeting would, 
if they were sent to represent that constituency 
here, be ranged on this side of the House? 

Mr. COBB. I do not care how many, if they 
entertain proper sentiments. 

Mr. ELIOT: Ido, sir. The men in Massachu- 
setts who dissent from the spirit of those resolutions 
—TI speak not of the phraseology but of the spirit of 
thoseresolutions—are the men who would be found 
standing side by side with the disunionists of the 
South, with gentlemen who are for tearing down 
the Constitution and ripping up the institutions 
of the land; not Republicans, not order-loving 
Democrats, but another class of men altogether, 
There were Republicans at that meeting. There 
was one gentleman, if I remember aright, who 
addressed that meeting as a Republican, and if it 
be said that there were those there who questioned 
then his right to address the meeting, not being 
invited to speak, it is also to be said that the meet- 
ing itself was largely composed of men who sym- 
pathized wholly and entirely, not only with the 
resolutions, but with what the Republican cham- 
pion of the resolutions there declared. 

Mr. Clerk, we have heard here, from the other 
side of the House, all the time during the last five 
weeks, denunciation after denunciation, in lan- 
guage more terse than chastc, more strong than 

arliamentary, more vigorous than courteous, 

enunciation after denunciation against those men 
who came from the North, representing the feel- 
ings and principles of the North, as embodied in 
the resolutions that you have read. Sir, the day 
is not far distant when the scepter shall have 
slipped from the hands of those who now hold 
it, and shall have passed into other and stronger 
hands, and then we shall hope to find our Union- 
loving friends coming one and all to shake hands 
with the new party that has the power of the 
Government, and will administer it according to 
the Constitution, according to the laws of the 
Union, and according to the principles which 
underlie them both. So much for the present. 

Mr. COBB. Ido hope that the scepter will 
soon depart from the hands of those who have 
promulgated different doctrines to those con- 
tained in these resolutions. J did not bring these 
resolutions to the consideration of the House with 
a view to say anything to the delegation from 
Massachusetts, except to ask whether the resolu- 
tions were genuine or not, 

Mr. ELIOT. I should like to say that the 
editor of that Barnstable paper is a strong Union- 
loving, constitutional Democrat, who now occu- 
pies a high ofice under the Government, in the 
county of Barnstable. 

Mr. COBB. I do not care what position he 
holds, so long as he stands by the Constitution 
and the Union. 

I hope, sir, that this little piece of information 
to which 1 have called the attention of the House 
in these Massachusetts resolutions, may be some- | 
thing that we may derive profit from. I want 
my people to know that there have been found | 
under this Government of the United States, yea, 
in the North, yea, even in Massachusetts—for if | 
those resolutions had emanated from any other j 
section of the country I should not have thought 
it necessary to call attention to the subject; I say 
I want my people to know that there have been 
found, even in old Massachusetts, men who still 
retain the spirit of their fathers, who formed this 
great and glorious Constitution. I have done. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I do not know, 
Mr. Clerk, how long I shall occupy the attention 
of the House this morning. I have, as has been | 
said by several gentlemen who have occupied the | 


floor, no prepared speech for the occasion. M 
object is to examine the various elements of which | 
this House is composed, and see whether it is 
possible to effect a reconciliation or harmonize the | 
three divisions in opposition to the Republican | 
party. | 
It is certainly important, Mr. Clerk, that the | 
House should organize at the earliest possible | 
period: We have been in session now, I believe, | 
about five weeks, and still no organization; and | 


li 
$ 
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from the present position of parties we may con- 
tinue for the next fifteen months without an or- 
ganization of the House. 

Now, sir, upon the organization of this House, 
I think, is involved directly the perpetuation of the 
Government; upon it depends the continuance of 
the Union of these States, and the existence of the 
Republicitself; because, if the House is not organ- 
ized, and the properappropriations are notmade by 
the Congress for the support of the Government, it 
is then very clear thatthe Governmentitself must 
go down for want of the necessary appropriations 
to carry 1t on. ‘ 

Now, sir, I came here to perform duties, and 
not to pay compliments; and, as I conceive, one 
of the most important duties which my constitu- 
ents sent me here to perform is to elect a Speaker; 
and all my efforts have been directed to that ob- 
ject. That duty I have endeavored, so far, faith- 
fully to discharge, using my best efforts and my 
best exertions; that duty I shall continue to per- 
form, by my vote and otherwise, so far as I can 
influence the opinions and votes of others. 

The question, Mr. Clerk, has been asked, and 
asked repeatedly, who is responsible for the non- 
organization of the House? Some blame has been 
attached to the opposite party—the Republican 
party—for not organizing the House. Why, sir, 
they certainly have not the power to organize it, 
because there is nota sufficient number of votes 
in their ranks to secure a majority of members; 
and it is, therefore, hardly fair to charge them 
with non-organization; and they have, in my opin- 
ion, no prospect of obtaining a larger vote herc- 
after than they have already received. That being 
the case, then, and that being their peculiar posi- 
tion, it is very manifest that this House never can 
be organized by the action of the Republican 
party, for itis manifest that they can derive sup- 
port from no other quarter; there being a common 
difference between the Black Republican party 
and all those who are opposed to that party. 
There is a radical difference between the Demo- 
crats, the Americans, and the anti-Lecompton 
Democrats and the Republican party. There are 
but minor differences between the parties opposed 
to the Republicans. There are only minor differ- 
ences between the Democrats and the South Amer- 
icans; but minor differences between the Demo- 
crats and the anti-Lecompton Democrats; but 
minor differences between the anti-Lecompton 
Democrats and the Americans. And unless these 
three parties are willing to disregard or overlook 
these differences, in a spirit of patriotism, influ- 
enced by a determination to perform an ifnportant 
duty, to discharge an important obligation they are 
under to their constituents and to the whole coun- 
try, itis very obvious that the House can never 
be organized. 

Now, sir, what is the truc position of the parties 
as they exist upon this floor? The Democratic 
party,as I know, the South American party, I un- 
derstand, and the anti-Lecompton Democratic 
party, as I understand, take a different view of the 
constitutional powers of the Government from 
those taken by the Republican party. The Dem- 
ocrats stand here ready and willing to codperate 
with the national men in this Housc, let them 
come from what quarter of the Uniion they may, 
in the organization of this House. The Amer- 
icang profess the same desire. The anti-Lecomp- 
ton Democrats profess to occupy the same posi- 
tion. The difference, then, between the Republi- 


cans and these three parties being of so vital a | 
character, a difference involving the perpetuation | 


of the Union itself, I ask if there is not sufficient 


patriotism with us at some carly day to come to- | 
gether, and consent to somearrangement by which | 


the House can be organized. The Republican 


> 


party is a sectional party, faving no Representa- | 
3 S Į 


tive here from fifteen of the States of this Union. 
They are not for an equality. While the Dem- 
ocratic party, on the other hand, with the South 
American party and the anti-Lecompton Demo- 
crats, hold that this Government is one of limited 
powers, and that these powers have been derived 
from the States by the permission of the people 
of the States; they believe that the General Gov- 
ernment should be confined, in all its operations, 


to the powers expressly conferred by the Consti- | 


tution itself. These are our opinions of the powers 
of this Government. 

1 will not detain the House to-day, by exam- 
ining what are the views of the Republican party 


upon this question. It is enough to say that the 
Democratic party believe that the Government 
was created for certain specific objects, and those 
objects of a national character; that this Govern- 
ment has no right to legislate upon matters of 
individual interest of the citizens of the States of 
this Union. We are in favor of the people of 
the States regulating their own domestic and indi- 
vidual interests for themselves, in theirown way; 
that these matters shall be left to the Legislatures 
of the several States; and that the General Gov- 
ernment shall be confined to the subjects that prop- 
erly pertain to it. What is that? Ihave said 
that it is limited to subjects purely national in- 
their character. For instance: the Government 
has the power to regulate commerce between the 
States. That is a power exclusively internal in 
its application, and in the absence of this Confed- 
eracy would have to be regulated by treaty stip- 
ulations between the several States. I speak of 
that power for the purpose of affording an illus- 
tration of my view that the powers of the Federal 
Government appertain purely to national, and not 
individual matters. To subjects like those its au- 
thority should be limited, and is limited, by the 
Constitution of the United States. It is the busi- 
ness of the Federal Government to take charge of 
subjects which arise properly out of the law of 
nations, and not of those which appertain to the 
private affairs of citizens of the States. 

Now, sir, I come back to the inquiry, will the 
Americans, the Democrats and the anti-Lecomp- 
tons harmonize, and which one of these divisions 
is to blame for the non-organization of this House? 
I do not blame the Americans exclusively; I be- 
lieve that the Democrats are as much to blame; 
and I believe that the Americans and Democrats 
are infinitely more to blame than the anti-Lecomp- 
ton men. T sincerely believe that to be the fact, 
and I will endeavor to demonstrate it in the course 
of my remarks, The present question is why the 
Americans and Democrats cannot act together? 
The Democratic party is claimed and acknowl- 
edged to be a national organization. We have 
union of action between men North, South, East 
and West; there are Democrats in all sections of 
the Union. The Americans and Republicans do 
not deny its nationality; there is no man familiar 
with the position of parties who can deny it. 
That nationality, sir, has reference to the great 
powers of the Government; great objects and du- 
ties which have been intrusted to it. 

As.1 stated in the commencement of my re- 
marks, there are questions of minor importance 
about which we differ, and this will always be so 
in any national organization, in any country cov- 
ering as ours does a vast continent, stretching 
from the pole to the equator, and from ocean to 
ocean; there must of necessity be differences on 
minor questions which, however, are not of suf- 
ficient Importance to disturb the coherence and 
harmony of such an organization. It has been 
so with the Democratic party since its birth, and 
it will be so as long as this Government exists, 
and thercis in the midst of this country a national 
political organization. Then, being a national 
party, I ask the Americans why they cannot con- 
sent to codperate with us in the election of a 
Speaker? There must be some reasons for it—are 
they political? In my opinion not, Mr. Clerk, 
no political differences separate us, and I will en- 
deavor to show it. I know human nature well 
enough to know the operations of prejudice upon 
the human mind; and I believe that the antagonism 
between the Americans, first as the Whig party 
and afterward as the American party, and the 
Democratic party, has created a prejudice in their 
mind against the Democratic party. Itis natural, 
and always will be, that prejudice will more con- 
trol human action than principle; it has always 
been so in human affairs. .1 bMieve, therefore, 
that the division of the Americans and Democrats 
is the result of embittered feelings arising out of 
and cherished’ by the former. Jf it were not for 
that, I believe there would be full and complete 
cooperation between us to-day. 

What is the difference between us? The Dem- 
ocratic party are struggling to arrest a current 
of events which they believe, if continued, must 
result in a dissolution of the Union. You, the 
Americans, say the sume thing. Then, on that - 
main question, Americans and Democrats agree. 
Democrat% East, North, South, and West, are in 


| favor of preserving this Union; soare the Amer- 


` 1860. 


icans.. Against what are we to direct our efforts 
for the preservation ofthe Union? We say that the 
principles advocated by the Republican party are 
deleterious to the best interests of the whole Union; 
that they are in derogation of the Constitution and 
the rights of the southern States under that instru- 
ment. We believe that the principles they advo- 
cate, if carried out, will bring about a dissolution 
of the Union; that the triamph of the Republican 
pariy with its principles will drive the southern 

tates out of this Union. That isthe view taken 
of the Republican party—taken alike by Demo- 
cratsand Americans. Therefore, we have acom- 
mon interest in putting the Republican party 
down. We have a common interest in battling 
against that party so that the Union and the Con- 
stitution may remain inviolate. 

When. we have accomplished the great good of 


defeating the Republican party, we may then dif- į 


fer upon minor questions. About what do we 
differ? I know the sentiments of the American 
party of my own district. In what do Americans 
and Democrats differ? In nothing; and, sir, the 
people of this country will, as they ought to, visit 
the blame fora non-organization upon the southern 
men here—upon southern Democrats and south- 
ern Americans. We present the spectacle, when 
great questions involving our vital interests are to 
be decided, of division and antagonism. What 
do we differ about? Are Americans in favor of 
a United States bank? No,sir. Are they in favor 
of this Government adopting a system of internal 
improvement, such as has been condemned for 
years past by the people of this nation. No, sir; 
they say not. Are they in favor of protection at 
the expense of the people of the South? No, sir; 
they say not. Then, if they are not in favor of 
a national bank, if they are not in favor of a tariff, 
if they are not in favor of internal improvements 
by the Government, and if they are in favor of 
the Union of these States, and in favor of saving 
the Union from those perils which the success of 
the Black Republican party will bring upon the 
country, in what do we differ, and why do we 
stand in opposition to each other in this import- 
ant political crisis? What do we differ about? 
There are no great political questions which di- 
vide the Americans from the Democrats. You 
say you are in favor of preserving the Union; and 
you have declared that you are not in favor of 
sectionalism. I have no doubt of that; I have 
no question of your being in favor of maintaining 
the Union, and of being opposed to sectionalism. 

If that is the case, allow me to put to you this 
important question, which you must answer, not 
only now, but answer when you go home to your 
constituents; suppose the southern Democrats to- 
day determine to separate from their connection 
with northern Democrats, and that we should con- 
sent to form an alliance with the South Americans, 
would we not then bea southern sectional party? 
And would not that necessarily have the effect to 
force the northern Democrats to take position with 
somebody, and to unite with what we call the 
Black Republicans, in opposition to a sectional 
organization in the southern States? Should that 
be done, what would be the state of things upon 
this continent? On this floor there are ninety-five 
Democrats from the southern States, and there 
are one hundred and fifty-two members from the 
free States. Form this southern sectional organi- 
zation, and we have a minority of the members 
upon this floor on all questions which come before 
Congress, to meet the combined forces of the 
northern States. Is it policy, then, taking that 
view of the case, for the Democratic party to dis- 
band, and the southern Democrats go into the 
ranks of a southern sectional party? Is there 
any difference between northern and southern 
Democrats which would justify that course? Do 
we not stand a unit against the aggressions of the 
Abolitionists? Are we not endeavoring to beat 
down this northern sectional organization, so far 
as we can possibly effect that object, and are we 
not doing this for the purpose of preserving the 
Union of these States? We cannot forma south- 
ern sectional organization, without thereby indi- 
cating a purpose to establish a southern confeder- 
acy for ourselves, to dissolve the ties which bind 
our States to-day with the northern, eastern, and 
western States. 

Such being the case, I ask whether it is not 
more proper that the South Americans, existing 
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tain southern States, without any affiliation with 
northern men of either party, to take position in 
our ranks, and aid us in electing a man who will, 
as far as he can, crush out Black Republicanism, 
than that we should go over to them? Is there 
anything improper, anything unmanly in twenty- 
three Americans upon this floor coming up to-day 
and saying they will vote with the Democrats in 
effecting an organization of this House, and thus 
far vindicate ourjust equality inthis Union? What 
are we quarreling about? Why do we present:to 
the country this remarkable spectacle to-day ofa 
division of men whose just rights have been with- 
held from them, who say they have been op- 
pressed by the legislation of the Opposition in 
times past, and who say they are now in danger 
of being utterly ruined and overthrown in their 
institutions, in their equality in the Union, by the 
action of this sectional Republican organization ? 
What are we to do now? If the bank question is 
obsolete, if the tariff question is obsolete, if the 
internal improvement question is obsolete, if all 
the great questions which once divided the Whig 
and Democratic parties are obsolete, what is it 
we differ about? I cannot see that we have any 
difference except that which ariscs out of the 
jealousies and prejudices growing out of our past 
political controversies. Now, if that be all, 1s it 
not better, would it not look better, not only to 
the whole nation, but to the world, that all the 
South should come forward and unite upon some 
common principle of compromise, some just and 
equitable principle to both, and effect an organi- 
zation of this House, which will have the effect 
to extinguish, in the minds of the southern peo- 
ple especially, the feeling of apprehension in ref- 
erence to their equality and safety in the Union, 
and to restore harmony and union to the States 
of this Confederacy ? 

Now I have endeavored to show that between 
the South Americans and the Democrats, no 
great question divides them—not one that has any 
vitality, not one that is likely to have any effect 
hereafter, not likely hereafter to be made prom- 
inent by any political party in this country. 
There are no important differences at the present 
hour between the Democrats and the Americans, 
and I cannot, therefore, understand how it is that 
Representatives from the South calling themselves 
Americans can possibly differ with the Demo- 
cratic party. Have they any hostility against 
the northern Democrats upon this floor? They 
ought not to have. So far from having feelings 
of hostility towards them, they should have the 
feelings which I myself entertain towards these 
northern gentlemen—feelings of gratitude and 
kindness and respect—a feeling of generosity—a 
feeling which prompts me to say that they are gov- 
erned by a nobility of spirit and a lofty devotion 
to panels that entitle them to the highest praise 
and the highest confidence of the people of this 
country. They have no interest in the institution 
of slavery—none whatever. Slavery does not 
exist among them. If slave property should be 
destroyed and extinguished, they would not be, 
so far as dollars and cents are concerned, injured 
or prejudiced by it, although, so far as their ma- 
terial prosperity arising from slave labor is con- 
cerned, ladmit that they would be greatly injured. 
But I say that they have no immediate or direct 
interest in the institution of slavery. Why is it, 
then, that they are standing by us to-day? Why 
are they sacrificing themselves as they have done 
for years past? Why is it that they stand here 
in defense of what they and I conceive to be the 
constitutional rights of the people of the South, 
when they do know, that in so doing, they are 
digging their political graves at home? It is be- 
cause of the obligations which they feel the Con- 
stitution imposes upori them; it is because they 
have respect for the compacts of our fathers; it is 
because they are determined to do justice to those 
with whom they are in copartnership and associ- 
ation. They can have no other motive. I say, 
then, that so far from the southern Opposition 
members entertaining a prejudice against northern 
Democrats, they ought to award them the meed 
of praise to which they are entitled for the noble- 
ness of their sacrifices and the disinterestedness 
of their motives. You southern Americans have 


then no serious differences with the southern | 


Democrats, and of course, then, you can have 


| 
\ 


the Constitution. You ought to have, less prejti- 
dice against the northern Democrats than against 
us, because they are acting from influences ôf. 
justice, while we of the South are governed Wi 

motives of interest, being directly interested in the 
great question which is involved in this contro- 


we 
èll, sir, how can we elect a Speaker? 
can never do so until the South Americans’ 
with the Democrats, or until the Demoérats unité 
with the South Americans. And ask gentlemen 
of the southern Opposition, with reference to the 
interests of our own section, whether it ‘is not 
better that you should unite with us, rather than 
that we should abandon our national organiza- 
tion to unite with you? EES a 
Now, I want to make a further remark to the 
southern Americans, and then Ishall pass from 
this subject. 1 said, the other day, that I had 
no doubt that the Americans upon this floor were 
as patriotic as myself. I say so to-day; but 
Ido not think they have weighed well the effect 
of their opposition to the Democratic party; for, 
if they had done so, I do not believe they would 
continue their opposition much longer. “Here are 
the Republicans in opposition to the Democratio 
party, and seeking to destroy that party. Why. 
are they secking to do that? Simply because it 
isa national party, and stands in the way of their 
success and the triumph of their principles, and 
of the cause in which they are engaged: It is 
strange that we should find that, while the Re- 
publicans are ying to cut off the northern wing 
of the Democratic party, the southern Americans 
should seek to destroy the southern wing of that 
party. Suppose they succeed in killing off the 
southern wing, and thus destroying the nation- 
ality of the Democratic party, what national organ- 
ization will be left? You cannot codperate with 
the Black Republicans. You will not do that; 
and if you destroy the Democratic organization, 
where are you to find any other organization 
capable of defeating the purposes of the Black 
Republican party? Youcannotdoit. You are, 
therefore, without designing it, aiding the Black 
Republicans in their design. : : 
Now, I ask you, gentlemen of the American 
party, where will you get your material among 
northern men? Can you get it out of the ranks 
of the Black Republican party? “My friend from 
Georgia [Mr. Hitt] says they are too sound to 
get anybody from the North. That is exactly 
what I wanted them to admit. If they aré too 
sound to get anybody from the North, then the 
must resolve themselves into a southern sectional- 
ism if they continue in opposition to the Demo- 
cratic party. But, sir, these gentlemen say that 
they must preserve the Union; but, sir, their 
course must have exactly the opposite effect. It 
must have the effect to destroy the Union, and 
overthrow it. f 
Now, then, taking this view of the subject, why 
cannot the Americans come over and codperate 
with us; why cannot they forget their prejudice 
in their love of the country? Cannot they forget 
their prejudices resulting from party conflicts in 


| their patriotism.and in their devotion to this great 


Union? I think they can;I think they will. 

But let me say to my southern friends upon this 
floor, that, until they can unite among themselves, 
until the Democrats and the South Americans who 
are interested in the question of the protection of 
the rights of the South can presentan unbroken 
front; until they are willing to make sacrifices suf- 
ficient to accomplish that result, they can with 
ill grace ask the anti-Lecompton Democrats, who 
have no such interest, to make such sacrifices. 
I say, therefore, that, if the southern Democrats 
and South Americans in this House cannot unite 
in voting for a candidate for Speaker, they cannot 
expect the anti-Lecompton Democrats will come 
to them. I want to do equal justice toall men. I 
would do equal justice, the same to the anti-Le- 
compton Democrats and to the Americans on this 
floor, as to the party with which I am acting. I 
will give them that, and I ask nothing more for 
myself. It has been stated in conversation bythe 
anti-Lecompton Democrats, and has been an- 
nounced on this floor on more than. one occasion, 
that whenever those who are interested as south- 
ern men in opposition to the Black Republican 
party can unite and present to them a candidate 


none with the northern Democrats who agree |; for whom we.can present votes sufficient to enable 
as they do, as the mere Representatives of cer- j| with us upon all the vital questions arising under || themi to elect, they will then settle the question be- 
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tyyeen the tyo. parties; and I think, then, that they 
C8 be. held responsible for the. failure of the 
Flouse to organize, until their action can be efficient 
in effecting an organization. I say, the declara- 
tion made by those gentlemen is manly. | ‘Their 
declaration is.liberal enough. When the Demo, 
cratic party and the South American party have 
presented that. state of things, the responsibility 
will then be upon the anti-Lecompton Democrats, 
and how will they act? 
“T do not care what others say upon the subject, 
but I will hazard the opinion that whenever this 
condition of things is presented and these anti- 
Lecompton gentlemen have it in their power to 
elect a Democrat or an American against a Black 
Republican, they will cast their votes for the man 
who can receive the united votes of the Demo- 
cratis and the South Americans. They are men 
of justice; they are men who respect the constitu- 
tional rights of all the States; they have, in tines | 
past, on many occasions shown that they have 
manliness and patriotism, in standing by the rights 
of the southern States of the Union, and they will 
cast their votes in such a manner as will defeat 
the organization of this House by the Black Re- 
publicans. I then ask, are they to blame for the 
position which they now oceupy? {think not; 
and I mean to put the blame where it properly 
belongs. I beleve the Democrats and the South | 
Americans are both to blame, That is what I 
believe.. Here is the Democratic party of this 
House, numbering nearly ninety, utterly refusing 
to.concentrate their votes upon agy one of their 
own number. Every ballot shows that they are 
in a state of disorganization, Even if the Ameri- 
cans were disposed to cast their votes for a Demo- 
crat, they could not know for whom to cast them 
and. secure the eodperation .of the Democratic 
arty. Then, I say, the Democratic party are to 
He extent to blame for the non-organization of 
the House, and [ have shown the Americans to be 
greatly to blame. l 
Now, then, I want to ask my anti-Lecompton 
friends why itis that they will not coöperate with 
us? ‘They say they differ with us upon the Lo- 
compton question, ‘They ewdl themselves anti- 
Lecomptonites. Well, sir, that question bas been | 
settled, Kansas has refused admission into the į 
Union witha constitution allowing slavery. Whe | 
question is not before the country. Lt is one of 
ose questions growing up du the progress of 
partyorganization, which, when itis settled, ought 
not to be the occasion of a continucd separation 
of those who were betore united, These gentlemen 
are here, to-day, with usas Democrats, upon every 
question that can come before us. They have 
edged themselves to support the position occu- | 
pied by the Democratic party upon all the great 
questions now before the country. Is there any 
rcason, then, why they should notplace themselves 
again in the ranks of the great body of the Dem- | 
oeratic party, and coéperate widhthem? Will there | 
be any sacrifice of principle in doing this? They | 
differ with us, I believe, honestly on this gues- 
tion; they say that they differ honestly, and T have 
no reason to doubt the sincerity and, truthfulness 
of their declaration, But that question has b 
sottied—the matier in reference to which it ¢ 
ated ig atan end. Why is it that they cannot 
come Into our ranks, and cordially codperate with | 
us; for, sir, we have nowa great fight to undergo 
upon other questions. 
Some of the gentlemen, I know, may say that | 
i 
i 


they may differ with us hereafter. 1 do not think 
that that ought to divide us now. 
that men ought to quarrel because a year or ten 
yeara henee.o difference may take place between | 
them. Why cannot we stand together and act to- 
gether? Ifhercafter we differ, we can then tal 
the positionsthat judgment, sound policy, and pa- 
triotism may dictate. Why cannot we take our po- | 
sition together now, as we have done in times past, 
on the questions before the country? To use are- | 
mark common—it is time enough to cross the 
bridge when we get to it. If there isa probability | 
of difference, do not let us anticipate it—but let | 
us wait until we arrive at it; letus wait until we | 
get to the bridge. and then let us cross it as best 
we may. Why do the anti-Lecompton men 
stand out againstus? Jn what do they differ from 
us? The Lecompton question is at an end, and 
in what else do they differ fromus? Thereisno 


I do not think 


reason, that loan see, why they cannot come and | in s 2 : 
“also. When we have elected a Speaker, the anti- 


act with their brethren of the Democratic party. 


. 
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They. can do it without derogation to their pride 
or principles; they will abandon‘no principle, no 
position of propriety, nor will they beat all lack- 
ing in patriotism if they codperate with us for the 
election of a Democratic Speaker. 

Now, is it fairer that ninety men of this side 
shall surrender to the five anti-Lecompton men, 
oy that they shall come and cooperate with these 
ninety Democrats? They say that they are Dem- 
ocrats. Then why not join with the ninety Dem- 
ocrats of this side? These nincty, Democrats em- 
brace Representatives from every section of the 
Union, whereas they. consist only of two from 
New York, two from New Jersey, and one from 
Indiana. We represent in our party upon this 
floor, L believe, almost ev 
at least, we have Repre 
| majority of them. 

Mr. VANDEVER. There are no Democratic 
Representatives from Iowa. i 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. That does not 
show there will be none. I chink that in the next 
election the Democrats of that State will be suc- 
arias in ousting the gentlemen now holding seats 

ere. 

Mr. Clerk, it is shrewdly suspected that the 
want of organization here by a union of the na- 
tional Democratic party, the American party, and 
the anti-Lecompton men, is dependent upon the 


that spoils ought to separate any conservative 
men. I think that it would be undignified for 
cither the Demoeracy or the Americans or the 
anti-Lecompton men to stand aloof from an elec- 


i tiou of a conservative man as Speaker because of | 


the spoils; yet, sir, I do not see what other reason 


| am told, care nothing for the spoils so far as the 
are concerned. J think that they ought to bear 
| their part of the blame of a non-organization; I 
am willing to bear my part. 
Now, Mr. Clerk, I will make a proposition; 
| you may call it a bargain, if you please, bat I 
| make itin the face of friend and foc: There are 
six offices to be filled —a Speaker, a Public Printer, 
a Clerk,a Sergeant-at-Arms.a Postmaster, aud a 
Doorkeeper, One of the gentlemen on the other 
side asked, yesterday, whether, tn case of their 
journey toward us, there were spoils at the end? 
By that question, it would seem that they are de- 
i sirous to create the impression upon the public 
mind that they are not fond of the spoils. 1 should 
be pleased to see them, if they elect their Speaker, 
refrain from taking the subordinate ofiices to which 
the spoils belong. But, sir, it will not. bethe caso; 
if they have the power, they will take aud divide 
all the subordinate offices among their friends. I 
ask then whether they would, if they lad the 
power to take then: themselves, give any of those 
oflices to aDemocrat or to an American? No, si 
they wouldnot. Chey cannot profess to be more 
honest or self-sacrificing than other men. 
3utthatis not the only motive which influences, 
or ought to mflucnce us. We have great duties 
to perform to the country,and if in their discharge 
we procare any spoils, why, of course, we are 
entitled to them, and we. will not reject them. 
| Have you of the other side no spoils to lookafter? 


is entitled to for mileage and salary You have 
not that moncy in your pockets, but L suppose 
you are desirous to get it there, Some of you, I 
ed it very much. 


> do not let as talk of spoils; they are 
incidents of otec. Lam willing to enter Into an 
rangement in reference to the offices, giving us 


: Speaker. There are but few spoils belonging 
toit. The party is a representative of principle, 


a representative of nationality, a representative of 
principle in direct opposition to Republicanism. 
Let us organize the House, and it wil be told the 
country that there is a revolution going on in 
public sentiment which will enable us to perpet- 


uate this great and glorious Union of ours until ; 
the sun goes out forever. There are no spoils at- | 
tached to the office of Speaker. We are contend- | 


ing for principles, in trying to cffect an organiza- 
ition which will at the present time aid in giving 
peace to the apprehensions which are now enter- 


tained in southern minds, and in northern minds 


ery State in this Union; | 
ntatives from the large | 


division ofthe spoils. [Laughter.] Ido not think ` 


can be given for their separation except the spoils. | 
The gentlemen of the anti-Lecaompton party, I; 
y: ! 


You are most anxious, I have no doubt, cach one, i 
to get the three or four thousand dollars which he | 


I know that I do. ! 


Lecompton men and. the South Americans may 
divide the remaining offices between them, so far 
as I am concerned. “I care nothing about it; lam 
willing they should have everything else. I want 
the organization. A division of ‘the spoils is not 
our object.. We are not in pursuit of. them; nor 
do I believe either the Americans.or.anti-Lecomp- 
ton Democrats are. . It is true, those offices have 
certain patronage and certain salaries, but those 
salaries will not more than pay.the necessary -¢x~ 
penses of any man who gets one of those offices. 

Then I see no reason why. we should not bar- 
monize and come together in opposition, and in 
resisting the Black Republican organization, which 
I believe it necessary to put down in order to pre- 
serve the Union. 

Mr. STOKES. I desire, Mr. Clerk, to submit 
i| a few remarks to the House at this time.. Ihave 
| not, itis well known to the House, troubled it 
since I came here, and I would not now attempt 
| to address the House, but for the fact that, upon 
the Democratic side of the House, allusion has 
been repeatedly made to the question, which party 
į is responsible for the non-organization of this 
|| House? I desire to allude briefly to the position 
il of the different parties here. My honorable friend 
‘| from Mississippi [Mr. Davis] has made a very 
persuasive speech this morning; and I commend 
that gentleman highly for it, I think it one of 
the best speeches 1 have heard. upon this floor. 
There is more reason and plausibility in it than 
' in any I have heard. He has made some propo- 
sitions that seem fair, which I will allude to before 
I take my seat, 

Now, what did we find to be the state of parties 
four or five weeks ago? When we first entered 
this Chamber we found four political parties here. 
There were the South Americans, the anti-Le- 
compton Demoerats, and the Democrats. proper, 
as they are termed; and there was on the other 
side of the House the Republican party. Where 
do we find the Republican party standing? We 
find they are standing here to-day a great sec~ 
tional party, upon the question of slavery and in 
regard to the rights of the South. How is it with 
the anti-Lecompton Democrats? They are cut 
loose from the Democrats proper; they are in 
opposition to the present Administration; they 
areaparty by themselves. The Democratic party 
proper came here with cighty-odd votes. 

My friend from Mississippi [Mr. Davis] this 
morning said that they are a practical party, and 
asked us. why we did not come over and joi that 
national Democratic party, I have some misgiv- 
|i ings upon that question; I have some doubts as 
to the nationality of the Demoeratic party. Why 
do I say so? Uhave proof to sustain me in the 
assertion { have made. Whether it is valid, and 
whether it is rcliable or not, it is not for me to say; 
but if reliance is to be placed upon the leading 
organs of that party, itis valid and reliable, an 
I intend to submit, whatever remarks I make, 
fairly, honestly, and respectfully to every gentle- 
manofthis House. Whatdo we find in aleading 
| Democratic paper, published in this city, but a 
few months ago? Why, one of the Democratic 
organsat Washington, the States, propounded this 
question: “Tave we a Democratic party among 
us?” And proceeds to answer it thus: 

« The, doubt implied in the above interrogatory, however 
startling at first sight, appears anything but absurd, on CX- 
amination. Nay, at the hazard of contradicting the vulgar 
} prejudice and shocking our own sense of security, we are 
{| obliged to announce the deliberate conclusion that there is 
|| uow no Democratic party in existence.” 
f 


1 
j 
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| There is one of the witnesses. What else? 
; The Washington Union says: 

“ It is certainly true that if we were to look for evidences 
| of the existence of a Democratic party in Congress, we 
:| could not discover it by an analysis of the votes of mem- 
i bers on any measure, or any number or series of measures 
! that has been before that body for along time. 

& Ambitions combinations arè the curse of the Demo- 
cratic party. They have tainted its integrity, demoralized 
| it, weakened it, and rendered it a doubtful antagonist cven 
against the open enemies ofthe Union. They have strieken 
down and degraded all broad, literal, comprehensive states- 
manship. They have substituted the miserable decrees of 
demagogues tor those great principles under which alone 
the industry of onr country can be developed.” * * * 
“They are great men with independent political estates and 
expectations. We have too many of them. They exer- 
cise too much power. They would control the Demo- 
cratie party. They have controlled it, until its forces are 
scattered, its counsels unheeded, and its power contempli- 
ble.” : j 


A Memper on the Democratic side. That was 
last Congress, when we were very much split. 
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_ Mr. STOKES. The gentleman says they were 
very much split, [laughter;] and I think, sir, the 
votes which have been cast heré for Speaker 
prove the fact very clearly that the party is very 
much ‘split’? and tori to piécés now. , There are 
two witnesses. What élse? Now; the Chazleston 
Mercury, one of the leading organs of the Deétiio- 
cratic party in thé South, the authority of which 
I have never heard disputed in my State—— 

Mr. COBB. T plead thé statute of limitations. 
The Democratic party was very much split up in 
the last Congress. ° [Laughter : 

Mr. STOKES. This was writteh since the 
last Congress. 

Mr. MILES. I did not hear the remark of the 
gentleman about the Charleston Mercury. 

Mr. STOKES. I say that it is regarded as a 
thoroughly Democratic paper, in full fellowship 
with the Democracy of the South. 

Mr. MILES. Well, of all the extraordinary 
statements that I have heard upon this floor, that 
is the most extraordinary. [Laughter.] The 
Charleston Mercury in full fellowship and com- 
munion with the Democratic party! Itisamost | 
preposterousand extraordinary misapprehension. 

Mr. STOKES. Does the gentleman repudi- 
ate it? . i 

Mr. MILES. No, sir; it expresses my senti- | 
ments completely; but I am notin full fellowship 
with the national Democracy. [Laughter.] | 

My. STOKES, That proves what I stated in | 
the outset, that they are split and torn into frag- 
ments, and that they cannot unite. [Renewed 
laughtcr.] But the gentleman says that he agrees 
with the Charleston Mercury. Let us see what 
hé agrees to: . 


“he Deinocratic party exists only in the South. Itis 
no longer a national party. Why should we not accept the 
true state of things, and act upon it? As a party, it isa 
southern party, and nothing else.”? i 

Now, does the gentleman agree to that? He 
says that he agrees with the Charleston Mercury, 
and that paper says that the Democratic party 
a thoroughly sectional party. I regard it, to-day 
as a sectional party. | 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Ido not agree 
to that statement. | 

Mr. STOKES. That still further sustains my 
position, that they ave “Split all to pieces.” | 
{Laughter.]’ [think that if gentlemen will give | 
me their attention, £ will show them that this [the | 
Democratic] side of the House is al! torn into 
fragments. 

Mr. MILES. The gentleman, I hope, willal- 
low me to do a simple act of justice to the national 
Democratic party. It has always, I think, been 
understood, since I have had the honor of a scat 
upon the floor of this House, that while I have 
acted with the Democratic party, where I could do 
saconscientiously and consistently with my own 
peculiar views, still T have not been considered as 
one of the rank and file of that party at all, nor do | 
{conceive that the Charleston Mercury has ever 
been considered as an organ or exponent of the na- 
tional Democracy. We are cousidered outsiders, 
I have frequently been told that I was a political 
Arab, Well, Ido not object to that sort of ap- 
pellation, But while I do not claim communion 
or fellowship with the national Democracy, | be- 
lieve that thatis the party which is the most Con- 
stitution-loving party now in this country; the one 
which is the most ready to support and sustain 
the great principles of the Constitution; and, there- 
fore, asa Constitution-loving man, I act with that 
party: but I presume that I am naturally so con- 
stituted that I cannotexacily work in party traces. 
Ido not know whether itis that I possess too | 
much individuality or independence, but I prefer | 
acting on my own convictions of what is right and | 
proper. E am, therefore, not disposed to swear 
in the words of any master, which, I think, is the 
motto of that admirable paper, the Charleston 
Mercury; but I am ready to follow a leader in | 
whom Y have confidence, when he has a distinet 
proposition or practical measure to propose which 
meets my assent and concurrence. I hope the gen- 
ueman willsee, therefore, that he is not fairly rep- ! 
resenting the Democratic party, when he would i 
take cither my humble self as the exponent of their | 
sentiments, or the Charleston Mereury as an cx 

ounder of their doctrines. 

Mr. STOKES, The gentleman does not ex- 
actly act with the Democratic party. He acts for 
himself, and votes for the man whom he thinks 


: fully. 


i North he attributes to southern Demot 


hë ought to Vote for. The gentleman reminds me 
very much of an old gentleman With whom I had 
a personal acquaintance. He was a witness in 
court, and the gentleman was asked if he Was 
acquainted with the general character of a certkin 
witness who had been introduced.“ Well,’ said 
he, ‘generally and separately F am, but jointly 
and singularly I am not.” [Laughter.] -Hedoes 
act with them, and he does not act with them. 

- Now, Mr. Clerk, I was going on to show the 
disorganization of the Democratic party, } was 
preducing the proofs which I have to sustain me 
ih thatallegation. I have other proofs that I could 
introduce here from their journals. Whether 
those journals express the true sentiments of the 
party or not, | am not prepared to say. H gen- 


| tlemen choose to repudiate their own papers, and 


to say that their presses have not stated the truth, 
why then Ihave no more to say. Here are the 
statements in these papers, and I have not heard 
gentlemen upon this side dispute their truth, and 
they declare this to be the condition of otic of the 
political partics upon this floor. 

My friend from Mississippi asks why the Amer- 
ican party cannot come over and join heart and 
hand with the great national Democratic party? 


Why, Mr. Clerk, we cannot do that, when we have | 


the proof staring us in the face and the evidence 
before us upon this floor that they are torn into 
fragments. I como, then, to this little bad of 
Americans—I might èal! it & Spártän band—who 
stand here to-day between these extremists of the 
North and the South. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Will the genilc- 
man allow me to ask him a question? He speaks 
of the Democratic party as a sectional party. 
ask him what he calls his own party? 


Mr. STOKES. {fwillcome to that, and answer | 


the question fully before 1 take my scat, 
Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. 


i man if there are any northern members of his 
: party upon this floor? 
S. 


Mr. STOKE 
y. Now, 
of the American party. I stand here to-day as a 
member of the American Opposition party, Feon- 


Twill 


i tend thatitisa conservative party. Icontend that 


it is a great national party; that its views are lib- 
eral, and that it is willing to concede to the North 
and to the South all their rights. That party 
stands here to-day, few in numbers, yet powerful 


| in strength in other respects, between the extremes 


of the North and of the South. 
My friend from Mississippi says, why not go 
over to them, join them, and form a great party ? 


i Docs my friend from Mississippi sce the result of 


that union—that it is the very thing we of the 
southern Opposition have been trying to prevent: 


the formation of a sectional party in the South? ! 


We want no sectional party in the South; we want 
no sectional party in the North; we wanta Union 
party, and we stand here to-day as Union men. 
Up to this day, not one of our men has uttered a 
disunion sentiment. 

Mr. LAMAR. Wil the gentleman allow me 


‘to ask him a question è 


Mr STOKES. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. LAMAR. The gentleman says that his 
party requires no coneession of right upon the 
part of the northern people. Task him if he wil 
designate what surrender or sacrifice of right the 
southern Démoerats have ever exacted of the 
northern people ? ; 

Mr. STOKES. I will come to that directly. Í 
have stated that this southern Opposition party 
stand here as a great conservative party between 
this northern section and this southern section. 
Now, what do we propose todo? We propose, 
if we were in power, to administer this Govern- 
ment upon principles of equal and exact justice to 


| all; to do right to all portions of the country. We 


are not sectional; but we are national. My friend 
from Mississippi asked me what concession we 
required from the North. 


Mr. LAMAR. I hope the gentleman from Ten- | 
| nessce will not understand me as attributing to |; 
requisition upon the | 


him, or to his party, an n) ; 
North not consistent with right; but I ask hin 
what concession, what wrongful exaction, what 
unconstitutional exaction of the people of the 


those men whom he classifies as extreme south 
ern men? What is it that is ‘asked of the North 
that is not constitutional or right? 


I f 


I ask the gentle: | 


answer the gentleman | 
. Clerk, I was going on to speak 


rats, or to | 


I am free to say that it has come from thé Di 
ocratic Side of the Howse. : 5 
Mr. LAMAR. ‘Let me 
gentleman. Reh etd 
Mr. STOKES. T eannot yield furthé 
Mr. LAMAR. I beg the gentletan’s pardons 
My only object was to digclosé the fact that there 
was less difference between southern gentlemen 
maintaining different party relations than is gen- 
erally supposed. Iwas cliciting the fact thatthére 
exists more agreement between thé opposing par- 
ties in the South than is generally Suppor by 


those who arè our cémrion enéemi bes the 
gentleman’s pardon for interrupting him: 0° 
Mr. STOKES. I like to hear such Sehtinieiita 
as that. f i : 
Mr. LAMAR. Thequestion, then, Lwished to 
par to the gentleman was simply this: Whethéy 
he attributes to what is called the extreme south- 
ern Democracy any unjust or unconstitutional, 
demands upon the northern States? 7 aoe 
Mr. STOKES. I will reply to the pentléitian, 
I do not. My. Clerk, have said that there Was 
a disunion sentiment, I have heard upon this floor 
from some Southern gentlemen representing some 
of the sonthern States. Disunion? Why. sir; I 
will tell you that the politician could not stand 
five minutes in the State I hail from, and utter 
that sentiment. We in Tennessee are for the 
i Union; we are for the Constitution; and I will go 
| further, and say that it is not the position of the 
party alone with which I act in Tennessee, but 
of the Democracy also, We are å unitthere for 
the Constitution and the Union. Dissolve this 
Union! What for? Why, because “a man is 
elected President of the United States, and with- 
out committing against us any overt act; becatsé 
an American citizen is élécted according’ to thé 
Constitution and Jaws, récciving honestly ‘ 
| fairly a majority of the clectoral votes of thè 
United States, according to the requirements of 
that instrument, is that a cause for a dissolution 
of the Union? [take the ground, as a southern 
man, boldly, that it is not. [Cries of “Good? 
| from the Republican side.} . 
| Mr. SINGLETON. I, sir, happen to be one 
| of the number to whom the gentleman refers, who 
said that, in a certain contingency, I would be in 
favor of dissolving the Union. 1 did say that I 
wasin favor of dissolving the Union upon the élec- 
| tion of a certain man as President. = °." 
Mr. STOKES. Iam not. : 
Mr. SINGLETON. Now, let me ask the gén+ 
tleman from Tennessee a question, Suppose thé 
people of the northern States, having the power, 
chose to clect Mr. Fred Douglass, asa citizen of 
i the United States, disregarding the Dred Scott 
decision; dees the gentleman think that would not 
be sufficient ground for dissolving the Union? 
Mr.STOKES. Mr. Clerk, I reply to the gên- 
tleman from Mississippi, that Fred Douglass is 
i not a citizen of the United States; he isa black 
: man. But, sir, I intended, before Ttook my seat, 
ij to have paid my compliments tó the gentleman 
| from Mississippi. 1 understood him; ina speech 
: made by him the other day, to declare that he 
| would not vote for Stephen A. Doveras if he was 
| nominated by the Charleston convention, 
Mr. SINGLETON. If did so state, and I re- 
peat it now. ye Cs 
Mr. STORES. Well, sir, lindorse that senti- 
ment. But I prefer now to proceed without far- 
| ther interruption. Ihave stated that Fred Doug 
i lass is not a ċitizen of the United States. -But 
| any man who is recognized as such by thé Con? 
| stitution and laws, and receives, fairly and hon: 
estly, a majority of the electoral votes of the States 
of this Union, is entitled to the presidential: chair. 
: Some overt act must be.committed, or 1 cannot 
agree to dissolve the Unión; - [Applatise in the 
galleries.] E eee SA 
l Mr. SINGLETON, The gentleman says that 
Il Fred Douglassis nota citizen of the United States; 


just Say this to thé 
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but, in that opinion, he differs from the opinion 
of, what I understand to be a very large portion 
of.the people of the northern States. 
pose they, having the numerical majority of votes, 
so regarding him as a citizen, choose to elect him 
President of the United States, would you still 
be in favor of remaining in the Union? 

Mr. STOKES. I understand the question of 
the gentleman, and I reply that the Supreme Court 
of the United States has decided that he is not a 
citizen; and that, it seems to me, is a sufficient 
answer. 

Mr. LAMAR. My object is to show that 
there is anagreement between the gentleman and 
myself. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Clerk, I cannot be inter- 
rupted further. 

r: SMITH, of Virginia. I hope our friends 
will allow the gentleman to proceed. He is a 
young member, and is expressing his views for 
the first time here. 

Mr. STOKES. I think that I have answered 
the gentleman’s question. The Supreme Court 
has decided that a negro, free or slave, is nota 
citizen, and therefore cannot be President of the 
United States. 

Mr. SINGLETON. I do not want to in- 
terrupt the gentleman, but E hope that he will 
understand me. I want to know whether he is 
uninformed. of the fact that a large number of the 
Republican party at the North oppose that de- 
cision? 

Mr. STOKES. I understand that there are 
some there whose opinions do not conform to that 
decision. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Differing from you; sup- 
pose they elect him, will you resist it or not? 

r. STOKES. I have answered the gentle- 
man’s question fairly and distinctly, that the Su- 
preme Court has decided thata negro, or African, 
cannot be a citizen, and that such a one cannot, 
therefore, occupy the presidential chair. Gov- 
ernor Banks, of Massachusetts, recognized this 
feature of that decision in a recent veto message. 

Mr. HILL. It scems to me that so remote a 
possibility as the one suggested by my friend from 

ississippi, need hardly be regarded, I think 
that I shall do no injustice to the large body of men 
on the other side, composing the Republican party, 
when I say that I am willing to trust to them, that 
amongst them will be found plenty who will ac- 
cept the Presidency rather than they shall be sub- 
jected to the humiliation of taking up a negro, 
{Laughter.}| They are patriotic enough, lam sure, 
to prevent that degradation, 

r. STOKES. I was asked whether I will 
dissolve the Union in a certain event. I have 
answered that question, I now answer further- 
more, that [will never, never—no, never will I 
agree to dissolve this Union for anything, I care 
not what. [Applause in the galleries.] {am for 
staying in the Union at all hazards, and to the 
last extremity. Lf we have difficulties now hang- 
ing over us, 1f gloom and darkness surround us, 
let us look.and see what would be the consequences 
if this Union were dissolved. What is our con- 
dition now? Here we have the southern States 
with slavery. We are surrounded on one side 
with water, and on the other by the northern 
States—free States, and most of them have laws 
by which southern men can reclaim and take back 
their fugitive slaves. Dissolve this Union! 

Mr. RUST. Will the gentleman permit me? 
[Cries from the Republican benches of ‘Go on; 
no interruptions !77} 

Mr. STOKES. I wish to make my remarks, 
and if gentlemen want to reply to them they can 
do so when I have concluded—as many of them, 
sir, as choose. 

Yes, sir, we are surrounded on the north by 
the free States, and in most of them there are 
laws enabling the southern man to reclaim his 
fugitive slave. If we divide this Union by Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line, make that the boundary 
between a northern and southern confederacy, 
and our difficulties would be tenfold, yea a hun- 
dred fold, worse than they are now. Then, when 


your slaves crossed that line of division between | 


the North and the South, when they stepped over 
that boundary they would be as free as if their 
escape was into Canada. Now the northern 
States are between our limits and the British Prov- 
inces, and if a southern man loses his slave he 
ean reclaim him. Divide this Union and make 


Now, sup- | 


between 
have no 


Mason and Dixon’s line the boundar 
the two confederacies, and you woul 
security at all for your slave property. 

_Mr. RUST. Let me ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. STOKES. I prefer to go on. Now, Mr. 
Clerk, there is a division in the Democratic party 
in regard to the question of slavery. Is not there 
division here ? Yes, sir. What about this doc- 
trine of popular sovereignty put forth by Senator 
DoucLas? Is that the doctrine of the southern 
Democracy? that the people of a Territory while 
in a territorial condition have the legislative ca- 
pacity to exclude or admit slavery, to. manage 
and control in all things by law their domestic 
affairs, embracing in all respects the subject of 
slavery? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD Does the gentleman 
ask his question expecting it to be answered? 
[Cries of Order !”? 

Mr. STOKES. {am stating these things as I 
understand them. I do not object to interruptions 
from any disrespect to gentlemen, but because I 
want to finish my remarks. If any member of 
the Douaxas school, the Buchanan school, or the 
southern school, want to answer the remarks of 
one so humble as myself, they can do so after I 
have concluded. You find, as I have said, that 
there is great difference between Democrats in 
reference to this question of slavery. Some are 
for the popular sovereignty doctrine of Mr. Dove- 
LAs, while othersare againstit. 1 have heard one 
member of the Democratic party state that he 
would not support Mr. Doveras even if he were 
nominated by the Charleston convention. 

The doctrine put forth by Mr. Doveras has 
been regarded as more odious than any doctrine 
which has been presented to the South. The lead- 
ing organ of the Democratie party in Tennessee 
—TI allude to the Nashville Union—when it came 
to refer to the course of Judge Doveras and those 
who went off with hun, bitterly denounced that 
doctrine. What do you find in that leading organ 
to-day? That those who went off with Doucias 
are worse thon the Republicans. Ido not say that I 
quote the language precisely; but, speaking from 
memory, I think I have given the substance of 
what that organ stated. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the gentleman allow—— 

Mr. STOKES. No,sir. And that paper went 
on further to say that Mr. Doveras would have 
been in full fellowship with the Republican party, 
but they would not receive him. Yet we are told 
that they are a unit, that they are a great national 
party. I beg leave to say to gentlemen who hold 
that party to be anational party, that that opinion 
is refuted by the witnesses produced this morn- 
ing. You Tiare it so declared by the honorable 
Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Brown,] in an 
address he delivered to the Legislature of his 
State. Why, sir, he denounces this Republican 
doctrine, and then goes on and denounces the 
Doveras doctrine. W hy, sir, I find they will not 
agree in my State, and I find they disagree here. 
The papers from which I have read extracts have 
stated the case correctly, But why did those 
papers utter those sentiments during the last Con- 

ress? Because of a discussion which took place 
in the other end of the Capitol, between Senators 
Dovetas, Puan, Broderick and others on the one 
side, and Messrs. Brown and Davis, of Missis- 
sippi, and others from the South, upon the other 
side. When northern Senators stood up and 
told southern Senators that the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill contained the popular-sovereignty doctrine; 
that Mr. Buchanan, in accepting it, construed it 
in that way; and that had he not construed it in 
that way in his letter of acceptance he could not 
have carried a single northern State, southern 


Democratic Senators replied, that if construed in 


that way he would not have carried a single 
southern State. Yet there is no division! I think 
there is. Then it was that those papers came 


| out and uttered those sentiments and gave their 


opinions to the country. 

I have heard gentlemen upon this floor declare, 
since I have been here, that they wanted no more 
cheating. I am in favor of no more cheating. 
The Americans and Whigs of Tennessee, in the 
canvass of 1855and the canvass of 1856, stood 
together shoulder to shoulder, and told the Dem- 
ocratic party of the State that Mr. Doveras’s 
view of it was the proper construction; that that 
was just what the 


ansas-Nebraska bill meant; | 
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and yet the southern Democrats stood square u 
and denied it, and said it meant no such thing. 
told them time would prove our position correct, 
and it was proved no longer ago than last Con- 
gress. The northern Democrats stood upon the 
Doveras doctrine, and the southern Democrats 
stand upon the side of the President. So much 
for the position of the Democratic party upon 
that question. 

I agree with the gentleman from Mississippi, 
[Mr. Davis,] who made the proposition to us this 
morning, that if we would walk over heart and 
hand and join the Democratic party, it would tend 
to build up a great southern sectional party. 1 
have heard that, and I believe that it would tend 
to build up a sectional party at the South, stronger 
than any sectional party which now exists there; 
but it would drive northern members also to act 
together. I deprecate and abhor the idea of build- 
ing upa sectional party anywhere. J am for the 
Union, and for sustaining the Constitution and 
the laws everywhere, for the just rights of all sec- 
tions. Iam for the North, South, East, and West, 
and we ought to go on heart and hand as a band 
of brothers. 

Some gentlemen may come to the conclusion, I 
have been talking so much about the Democratic 
party that I would propose to affiliate with the 
other side of the House. I wish to say, it has 
been insinuated, and even charged, that he Oppo- 
sition were in affiliation with the Republican side 
of the House. I believe it has been further said 
that had it not been for John Brown’s foray, the 
southern Opposition would have been in full fel- 
lowship with the Republican party. Jt was fur- 
ther said by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Cox,] 
as I understood him, that another evidence that 
we were in affiliation with the Republicans, was 
that a portion of us had taken seats upon the 
Republican side of the House. g 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman allow me to 
read an article taken from a paper published in 
Tennessee, recommending that very thing? 

Mr. STOKES. No,sir. [Cries of “Go on!”] 

Mr. COX. I am now prepared with the evi- 
dence upon that point. 

Mr. STOKES. It was charged during the can- 
vass that we would be in affiliation with the Re- 
publican party. It was charged that we would 
be in affiliation with the Republican and Abolition 
party. That was charged in 1836, in 1840, in 1844 
—yes, sir, the Sage of Ashland, Mr. Clay, was 
charged and hunted down in 1844, and branded 
with every sort of inemy. We were charged in 
1848 with it; we were charged in 1852, and we 
were charged in 1856 with it. And since we came 
here, it has been said that we are likely to affiliate 
with the Republicans. Now, let me say—and I 
think I am authorized to speak, not only for my- 
self, but for the whole southern Opposition—that 
no intention ever entered the mind of one member 
of the southern Opposition, to my knowledge, of 
afiliating with the Republicans upon the slavery 
question. I say here, that I cannot vote for the 
genueman from Ohio, (Mr. SueERmaN,] much as 

may esteem him for his social qualities; but I 
will say this, while there is no affiliation, the Re- 
publican side of the House, outside of the slavery 
question 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Mr. Clerk. 

Mr. STOKES. I do not wish to be interrupted. 
Outside of the slavery question there is, in my 
opinion, a large portion of the Republican side of 
the House, and the opposition South, who do agree 
upon some of the great questions which may be 
brought up and agitated in this Congress. I think 
that their views in relation to the tariff are some- 
what similar to ours, and also their views in rela- 
tion to other questions. There is one great question 
on which I think they agree with us. My hon- 
ordble friend from Mississippi said this morning 
that he thought there was but a trifling diflerence 
between the Democrats and the southern Opposi- 
tion, Now, sir, as I have said, there is one ques- 
tion that I regard as important, concerning which, 
I think the Republicans and southern Opposition 
agree pretty generally, and that is, in uniting in 

robing to the very core the corruptions that have 
been practiced by this Administration. We have, 
I repeat, no affiliation with the Republican side 
of the House upon the question of slavery. There 
has been none, and there will be none, so longas 
they occupy the position and the ground which 
they now occupy in regard to slavery. I have 
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said, sir, and, I repeat, that I think the true posi- 
tion for the southern Opposition—although few in 
number, only twenty-four, including the gentle- 
man from New York, [Mr. Briees,] whose course 
here I admir®—ie to stand between these two sec- 
tional partics that are arrayed against cach other 
here, and appeal to them, and admonish, and per- 
suade them to stay their hand, until, if possible, 
a sufficient number of conservative men may be 
induced to concentrate upon a South American, 
and elect him Speaker. “Such an event, in my 
humble judgment, would do more to allay this 
feeling of excitement in the country than any one 
thing that could be done by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. . 

My honorable friend from Mississippi says 
that there is very little difference between us. 
Why, then, could not the Democrats vote for Mr. 
Gimer? But, Mr. Clerk, to the subject of the 
organization-of the House. Why is it that this 
House is not organized? We have been here for 
five weeks balloting, and no Speaker is clected 
yet. Why is it?. Gentlemen upon the Demo- 
cratic side of the House have said repeatedly that 
they desire an organization, and are willing to 
make some concessions in order to elect some man 
to preside over this body who is not a Republi- 
can, They declare their purpose to be to defeat 
the Republican candidate for Speaker. They have 
stated it over and over again, and the impression 
js sought to be made on the country, to some ex- 
tent, that the southern Opposition were responsi- 
ble. I ask any Democrat upon this floor, if there 
has ever been a time, at any period since we met 
here, when the twenty-three southern Opposition 
men could have elected any Democrat? P intend 
that the issue shall go to the country, as itought 
to, and that the responsibility shall be placed on 
the proper shoulders. I assert again, in view of 
the ballotings here, that not a solitary ballot has 
been had here when the twenty-three southern 
Opposition could have elected a Democrat Speaker 
of the House. Then, why ask us to come over 
and join the Democratic party? What good will 
itdo? What advantage is to be derived from it? 
Will it make an election? No, sir, it will not 
make an election of a Democrat. Then, why do 
they ask it? We have said to them, and [ say it 
again, now, that whenever they show, me that 
they have a man who can command votes enough 
with the twenty-three votes of the southern Oppo- 
Sition, to elect him and place him in that Speaker’s 
chair, then, and in shat event I will entertain your 
proposition. é 

Mr. GARTRELL. Do you speak for all of 
your party? 

Mr. STOKES. 
majority of them. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I will say to the 
gentleman that if, at any time, they can give us 
votes enough, we can get the five anti-Lecompton 
Democrats. 

Mr. ADRAIN.. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has no authority to speak for the five anti- 
Lecompton Democrats. [Laughter.] 
Lecompton Democrats on this floor are capable 
of speaking for themselves, and I certainly think 
that it is out of place in the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi to substitute himself in the place of one 
of their number. The House will know their 
sentiments when one of their own number speaks 
for them. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. 
tleman to understand distinctly that I have no 
desire to substitute myself for hiri, 

Mr. ADRAIN. Iwil only say that ifthe gen- 
tleman should substitute himself for me, it would 
be a most excellent substitute so far as personal 
appearance goes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I shouid con- 
sider that I was dishonoring myself if I should do 
such a thing. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I hope the gentleman from 
Mississippi did not intend to say arlything offen- 
sive to me when he made the remark that in sub- 
stituting himself in my place he would consider 


I can speak fora very large 


I want the gen- 


that he was dishonoring himself. I think he ! 
should not have made that remark; because, since | 
I have occupied a seat upon this floor, I have | 


never uttered a single word to wound the feelings 


of any gentleman; and I certainly think that the || Unio r 
|| abiding man, who has been educated in the South, 


gentleman from Mississippi ought to recall the 
remark that he has just made. He and myself 
have always been upon the most friendly terms, 


The anti- | 


and I have forhim the highest regard. [attribute 
W remark to impulsive feeling, and believe that 
on reflection *he will withdraw it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I have this to 
say: Ihave spoken of the gentleman from New 
Jersey, and the four or five others who coöperate 
with him, with the utmost kindness. I gave itas 
my opinion in my speech, from what I had heard 
upon this floor in debate and in conversation, that 
whenever their votes would elect a member of the 


Democratic party, they would codperate with us: 


in electing him. Acting upon that impression, I 
made the remark just now that such was my opin- 
ion. The remark which the gentleman made im- 
mediately afterwards I thought was rather offen- 
sive, considering the relations which had existed 
between us. 

Mr. ADRAIN. It was not so intended. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Ifthe gentleman 
says it was not so intended, then I withdraw the 
remark Į made. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I certainly intended nothing 
of the kind. 

Mr. STOKES. I was going on to say, thatat 
no time since I have been here could the southern 
Opposition have elected a Democrat as Speaker of 
this House. And I say thet fact is proved and 
demonstrated most clearly by the record. *Then, 
I say, that, until the Democratic party settles its 
own quarrels and its own disputes, until they can 
harmonize among themselves, it is not fair to ask 
us to come to them. No, sir; I say that it is not 
a fair proposition to ask us to come over and help 
them to harmonize and reconcile their difficulties 
in their own party. 

Gentlemen have said that they would deplore, 
that they would regard as a calamity upon the 
country, the election to the Speaker’s chair of a 
gentleman who has indorsed the Helper book. I 
would regret to sec it myself. I would regret to 
sce Mr. Suerman elected to that chair, if he has 
indorsed the sentiments that are in the Helper 
book. Ifhe has not, [would be glad to hear him 
say it. Gentlemen onthe Democratic side of the 
House tell us, and want it to go forth to the coun- 
try, that they are anxious to organize the House. 
You say you are desirous to defeat the Republican 
candidate; that you desire to place in that chaira 
national and Union-loving man, a man who loves 
the Constitution, and is willing to obey all the 
laws. You have said these things in substance. 
You have appealed to us time and again; you have 
told us that you desired to harmonize the elements 
of opposition to the Republican party. Have you 
ever had itin your power to doit? Not by the 
election of one of your own men; but you have 
had it in your power on two occasions to elect 
Joun A. GILMER, of North Carolina, as Speaker 
of this House. Gentlemen get up here and say 
they will not vote for Mr. Gimer. Why? When 
we told that side of the House that Mr. GILMER 
could get votes enough with the votes of the Demo- 
crats proper to elect him, conservative men from 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and other States, came 
over and voted for him, giving him, on the next 
ballot, thirty-six votes. Eighty from the Demo- 
cratic side of the House would, at that time, have 
elected Mr. Gimer Speaker of this House. After 
that vote was taken it was then said, I heard it 
spoken of in private conversation, that if the Dem- 
ocrats had commenced changing their votes to Mr, 
Gumer, those gentlemen from New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and elsewhere, would have abandoned 
him and gone back to Mr. SHERMAN. 

T informed some of these gentlemen of what I 
had heard; and they assured me that they had 
voted for Mr. GILMER in good faith, and would 
vote for him again, if he desired it. We notified 
the Democratic side of the House of the fact; we 
gave them due and timely notice. We told them 
that it would be in their power again to elect Mr. 
Gitmen; and that, if they did not vote for him, 
upon them would rest the responsibility for the 
non-organization of the House. Mr. Gimer was 
again put in nomination; and upon the next ballot 
received thirty-six votes; but, I believe, not a 
single solitary Democrat voted for him. Why 


| was this? I repeat, sir, that the Democratic party 


of this House have had two fair opportunities to 
poce in that chair a southern man, a patriot, a 
Jnion man, a Constitution-loving man, a law- 


who has resided in the South all his life, who is 


Í the owner of numerous slaves, whose family and | 
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whose all arein the South, I make then the issie; 
and it was alone for the purpose of making that 
issue, that I have asked the attention. of the House 
atallto-day. And now, I want to say to the House 
why I have been casting my.vote for that:-honor- 
able gentleman.: I have had. his character repre- 
sented to me, politically, socially, morally, and in 
every other sense of the word as above reproach. 
His character is without. stain—without: blot or 
blemish. He is qualified: to occupy that: chair. 
He is competent; he would preside over the de- 
liberations of this body with dignity; and I doubt. 
not he would administer the duties ofthat high 
position fairly, honestly, without partiality. With 
a man of that character, it was within the reach 
of the votes of eighty of the Democrats :of this 
House to have placed him in the Speaker’s chair, 
and they refused to do it. Yet they still. tell 
us they are very anxious to organize the House 
by the election of a Speaker in opposition ‘to. the 
Republican candidate. Why, gentlemen, you 
have no man who could accomplish that result 
with the assistance of our votes. We have placed 
it within your power to elect Joun A. GILMER, 
and we can do it again, . ee 

My impression is, that my colleague, Mr. Eru- 
ERIDGE, can also command as large a number of 
votes. I believe that Mr. Harris, of Maryland, 
could also command a sufficient number. If you 
want to organize the House—I put the question 
again to you—what objection have. you to Mr. 
Gimer, of North Carolina? I will tell you what 
I desire; I want to organize the House, and I 
wish to put men forward who can command some 
northern votes. I do not know as to Mr. Smitu. 
I do not know as to some other gentlemen in our 
ranks, whether they could get that northern vote 
or not. But that is not the point. Are not they 
all southern men, imbued with southern feelings? 
I ask, cannot they come up and vote one of these 
men and put him in the Speaker’s chair? What 
is their objection? What reason have they as- 
signed for not casting their vote for Mr. GILMER? 
I desire to know what is the cause. I am here, 
Mr. Clerk, to act honestly and for the best inter- 
ests of my country, and if there is anything thatis 
hidden, and that 1 have not yet heard, in reference 
to Mr. Gimer, that disqualifies or renders him 
incompetent or unfit in any way whatever to. pre- 
side over the deliberations of this body, I wish to 
know it. 

Mr. RUST. Will the gentleman allow me to 
tell him, and to tell this House, why I will not 
vote for Mr. GILMER? 

Mr. STOKES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RUST. When thirteen gentlemen, who 
for four weeks have voted for Mr. SHERMAN— 
the Republican nominee for Speaker—to take that 
Speaker’s chair, find anything in the character, 
aatecedents, or the political status of a southern 
man upon this floor to commend him to their 
favor, that, sir, is a sufficient reason for me why 
I shall not vote for him. I will. never vote for 
such a man; no political necessity, no: personal 
consideration, will make me doit. You may break 
every bone in my body upon the rack, and I will 
not do it; and that, Mr. Clerk, I believe to be the 
sentiment entertained by a large number of gen- 
tlemen upon this side of the House. And let me 
go a little further. I believe that, but for that 
conviction prevailing on the other side of the 
House, the thirteen men I have referred to would 
never have voted for Mr. Gimer; that but for 
that conviction, that this side would never come 
to his support, not one member of that side would 
have voted for him; and I do verily believe that, 
if a sufficient number of Democrats had gone over 
to him to secure his election, those very men 
would have changed their votes from Mr. GILMER 
back to Mr. Suzerman. Ido not state that as a 
fact, but as my opinion. 

Now I willask the gentleman a question, which 
he has heretofore declined to hear. Does he say 
that he will dissolve this Union for no cause 
whatever? ; 

Mr. STOKES. I wish to be distinetly under- 
stood. I did say, in reference to a dissolution of 
the Union, that ¥ would oppose it under all cir- 
cumstances. By that I mean, of course, underany 
of the circumstances which I can now anticipate. 

Mr. RUST. I want to get the gentleman’s 
words which have been written down. 

Mr. STOKES. Thereisa good deal I have 
said which I do. not know how. it is written down, 
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ted? | 

Mi STORES. The gentiomaii has ino right 
tó -dèk about What 1 am going to have printed; 
whether whit Sentiments E may give eXpression 
to ghall be written by A; B; Cy or D: 

Mr. RUST. Did ‘not some member of the gen- 
tlemian’s party prompt him to make the correc- 
tion or amendment of his sentiment as before 
expressed? 


Mr. STOKES. Ihave not been prompted to 


express any sentitnent which I do not entertain. | 


Mr. RUST. I understand that the gentleman 
Will not resist the election of Fred Douglass—I 
will call him Mr. Fred Douglass, out of respect 
for gentlenten of the other side; the gentleman, I 


understand, will not resist the clection of Mr. | 
Fred Douglass to the Presidency of the United 


States. : 

Mr. STOKES. The gentleman knows that a 
négro never can be elected to that position, for 
under the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States a negro cannot be éven a citizen. 

Mr. RUST. Docs not the gentleman know 
that one of the first things proposed to be done by 
the Republican party when they get into power 
is tò reform that court so that the Constitution 
and the laws shall be interpreted in obedience to 


the dictates of the leading demagogucs of that | 


ae 
Mr. STOKES. I do not know that fact. Itis! 
parent, sir, that whenever one of this little band i! 


of Whigs and Americans begins to bring before 
the country the facts—to hold up: these things 


preciscly as they took place—he is interrupted | 


and eatechised: I gay that I am a Union man; 


that I am for the Union first, Jast, and all the ; 


time. 

Mr. GARTRELL took the floor. 

Mr. STOKES. Ido not yicld any farther. IJ 
have never attempted myself, to interrupt any 


member who had the floor by putting any ques- | 


tion to him. I will never interrupt any gentle- 
man, but I will take notes upon his speech, and 
reply to him after he has coneluded. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I bave said that the Demo- 
cratie party have had, on two occasions, an op- 
portuntiy to elect Mr. Gimer, of North Caro- 


ina, Speaker of this House, ‘They can have an | 


opportunity again. But the gentleman from Ar- 


kansas, (Mr. Rust] has stated that some gentle- | 
had voted for 


men on that side would, if the 
Mr. Gumer, been justified in withdrawing from 
him if some members from the North of the oppo- 
site party, had supported him, That is what I 
have been trying to get at, Is that the objection 
to him? Ifitis I regard it as the most. frivolous 
of all objections: that they will not support him 
because some gentlemen of the Republican party, 
willing to organize the House, have voted for him. 

Now, I submit, gentlemen upon the Demo- 
cratic side of the Louse, if Mr. Bocock was to- 
day to be putin nomination by them, and twenty- 


three Americans should vote for him, and ten or }} 


fifteen Republicans 

Mr. RUST. Does the gentleman wish me to 
answer the question? 

Mr. STOKES. Not now. If Mr. Bocock 
were renominated to-day, and should he receive 
twenty-three votes from the South Americans and 
the votes of the People’s party of Pennsylvania 
—yes, I will go further, were he to receive the 
voles of ten or fifteen Republicans, they declaring 
at the same time in their place that they were sat- 
isted that Jony Suurman would not be elected; 
that they desired an organization; that. they make 
no surrender and no concession; that they vote 


for Mr. Bocock under a solemn protest that they | 


did it for the good of the country; under such cir- 


cumstances, Task, would Mr. Bococx take the | 


chair? or would Democrats commence rising in 

their places and ask the Clerk to change their 

votes? Would they do it? If there is any man 

upon this floor who would change his vote from 

Mr. Bococx, then I would like to know who he is. 
Mr. HINDMAN. I would. 


Mr. RUST. I can teli the gentleman some- 
thing. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I beg leave to re- 


mind the gentleman that just such a case occurred 
ten years ago about this day, when Mr, Giddings 
and others, who had held the House some time 


i inSuspense, as we have been held now, were found 
voting for a Democrat. Afterwards it was asc 
tained that there waš à corrupt bargain between 
the Dentocrat they voted for and them, in refer- 
ence täconstituting the committees of this House. 
And inthe case put by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see; of Republicans voting here for Mr. Bocock, 
as they did with Americans for Mr. Grimer,. I 
should regard such an extraorditiary thing as, at 
least, very Suspicious, and would not, without 
, hesitation or inquiry as to what it meant, vote for 
him or any other Democrat. 

Mr, STOKES. The géntleman says he would 
not vote for Mr. Bococx. Now, sir, I ask other 
gentlemen upon this side of the House if they 
would, under such circumstances; refuse to vote 
i! for Mr. Bocock? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Your own question I will 
answer, but to the one you are prompted to make 
|| Twill not. Isay to you, in my place, that I have 
il every respect for the character of Mr. Bococx; 
| butif fourteen of the men who recommended the 

Helper book, and undertook to circulate it, were 
-to vote for him, it would be such an evidence 
against Mr. Bococx, and so taint him, in my 
opinion, that I would not vote for him; ana, if I 
i! had voted for him, I would change my vote. 

ii) Mr. LAMAR. In my opinion, the fact of ten 
| Republicans voting for Mr. Bococx would not 
‘affect Mr. Bococn’s principles; and, therefore, I 


that I think Mr. Bococx is nearer to me than 
he would be to the Republicans who might vote 
for him. Under the same circumstances, without 
| disrespect to any party—and I beg everybody’s 
| pardon—I would not vote for Mr. GILMER. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Very com- 


Mr. LAMAR. 1 wish it distinctly understood 
that the reason why I would not vote for Mr. 
Giumer is the reason which, in my opinion, 
prompted those gentlemen to vote for him; in 
other words, I believe Mr. Girmer is nearer to 
those gentlemen of the Republican party, who 
voted for him, than he is to me. 

Mr. MILLSON. A single word, 


would continue to vote for him; and for the reason jį 


plimentary to the South Americans! | 


Mr. STOKES. Yes, sir; if the gentleman 
wishes to answer whether he would vote for Mr. 
P) 

POCOCK. 


Mr. MILLSON, 


| what is going on. It is impossible, while mem- 
i bers are standing all around, for gentlemen in this | 
| part of the Hall to hear. f | 
| Order being restored and members seated, 
1 Mr. WRIGHT (resuming) said: Isuppose my | 
| honorable colleague has seen some resolutions 
l which were passed recently by the Legislature of 
i the State which he and I have the honor to rep- 
| resent, in part. I suppose my colleague knows, 
H 

! 

| 


if he has paid due attention to those resolutions, 
lows: 


| that one of them is as fol 


i Congress to recogr 
i cially to the slave St: 
e with this sectional Black Republican party; and th: 
any action on their part which fav a coïperation with 
ibe Black Republicans in organi ouse 

placing the otlieers and important mittens y 
under their control, would be false to the sentiment of the 
topie of Tennessee, an insult to their constituents, and 
lisgracefal to themsdives.”? 


i 


That, sir, isthe language of the resolution passed | 
| by the Legislature of that gallant State which my | 
colleague, in part, represenis. 

| Mr. STOKES. Will you answer my question, | 
| if you please? i 
i Mr. WRIGHT. I will answer it, and I de- 
i clare, in response to that resolution, every word 
i 

i 

| 

t 


of which I most fully indorse, that it would be | 
f affiliation with this sectional Black Republican 
party to assist them in clecting any man upon 
| this floor as Speaker, whether he comes from the 
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North, or whether he cémes from the South. Sir, 
that is the reason why I didnot, and why I never 
will, affiliate with that party, with the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, ivi Srey wS,] a distin- 
guished member of the Black Republican party, at 
their head. I will not affiliate with them, because 
I desire to respond to the resolutions of our con- 
stituents, and Ï believe them to be just and proper. 
That is why I did not do it, and will not do it 
under any circumstances. 

Mr. STOKES. I ask my colleague from Tên- 
nessee this question: Supposé that eight, or ten, 
or twelve, or more of the gentlemen upon the Re~ 
publican side of the House come over and vote 
for Mr. Bocock for Speaker, would you abandon 
him? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Iwil reply to my colleague. 

Mr. STOKES. I want an answer. ‘ 

Mr. WRIGHT. In the first place, I suppose 
such å thing to be impossible, and never will hap- 


en. 
4 Mr. STOKES. Ah! i 
Mr. WRIGHT. I will.answer my colleague. 


Should any considerable number of Black Repub- 
licans, by voting for Mr. Bococx as they did for 
Mr. Gimer, and thus indicate that of all the 
Democratic members here he is léast objection- 
able and more acceptable to them, and hen de- 
clare, as some of them have done in the case of 
Mr. Guner, that they vote for him because they 
approve his record, F say, sir, that I would con» 
sider it my duty as the Representative of a south- 
ern constituency, and carrying out the spirit of 
the resolution just read, to withdraw my support 
from Mr. Bocock and give it to some other per- 
son. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Will the gentleman from 
Tennessce allow me a single moment? 

Mr.GARNETT. I desire to respond to the 
question of the gentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. STOKES, J should like you to respond 
syes” or “ho.” 

Mr. KEITT. Will the gentlemen from Ten- 
nessee yield to me for a single moment? 

Mr.STOKES. Does the gentleman from South 
Carolina desire to answer my question? 

Mr. KEITT. Yes, I desire to answer it, but 
in my own way, and I do not think you will ob- 


j ject to it. 


Mr. STOKES. I ask the question—— 

Mr. KEITT. Yes,and I will answer it fairly. 

Mr. STOKES. Jask the question in this way, 
and I want it answered directly. 

Mr. KEITT. Yes, I will answer it dircetly. 

Mr. STOKES. If five, ten, twelve or fifteen 
votes were needed, added to the American votes, 
to clect Mr. Bococr as Speaker of this House, 
and Republicans were to cast those votes, would 
the gentleman give Mr. Bocock his vote, or would 
he abandon him? 

My. KEITT. 
would not. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Clerk 

Mr. KEITT. No—stop. I just want to say 
one word, because I am answering you fairly. I 
would, with the gentleman from Mississippi, hold 
that Mr. Bocock, in his principles and in his in- 
tegrity, was utterly untouched by any votes that 
he might receive from the other side of the House. 
I do not pretend to say that Mr. Gruwer was af- 
fected in the slightest degree by any vote which 
he got from the other side, but I want to institute 
this distinction between the two in their party re- 
lations alone. The Democrats would not change 
their votes from Mr. Bococx, but they might not 
go to Mr. Gimer, and consistently. We might 
say: Gentlemen, we are fighting a common en- 
emy—those whom we believe are false to the Con- 
stitution and aggressive upon our rights; with 
them we hold no terms and no parley; with you 
ve tlo; you and we can settle this matter; we 
will not let the Republicans sctile it for us; they 
shall not selegt from you the man whom we shall 
support when we go over to you; we will select 
for ourselves; we would not ask you to let them 
sclect from our side the man that you shall sup- 
port; we ask you to select one of our number 
yourselves, and we will select one of yours, and 
not let the Republicans do it for us. [Cries of 
«That is right!” from the Democratic benches.] 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Will the gentle- 
man allow me? 

Mr. STOKES. I prefer to go on until I get 
through. 


I answer the gentleman that I 
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-Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I wish to answer- 
your question. [Cries of “ Go on, Sroxes!”’] 

‘Mr. STOKES. I do not wish to yield any 
more to any gentleman, for I intend te conclude 
my remarks very shortly, and then these gentle- 
men can occupy the floor as long as they please. 

Mr. Clerk, E have come to the very point at 
which I was'aiming. I wanted to know the reason 
why these gentlemen who profess to be so very 
anxious to organize the House could not go over 
and vote for Mr. Gitmen. Do they believe that 
Mr. Gimer is nota patriot? Do they believe that 
he is nota Union man, a friend of the Constitution, 
and in favor of the execution of the laws? No, 
sir, they do not doubt him upon those questions. 
What do they say in response to my questions? 
Several of them Pave risen here and stated that 
they could not vote for him because several north- 
ern gentlemen have voted for him. But gentlemen 
go still further—and it only tends to show their 
extreme position—that if Mr. Bococx, a gentle- 
man whom I regard and esteem, the nominee of 
theirown caucus, should receive Republican votes, 
they would withdraw their votes from him. 

Mr. COBB. I say that I would not. That is 
the way I meet the question. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I would not withdraw my 
vote from Mr. Bocock, or any other good Dem- 
ocrat, because enough Republicans came over and 
voted for him to elect him; because that would be 
placing it in the power of a handful of Repub- 
icans to defeat any Democrat, and Iam not to be 
caught in that kind of trap. I would not with- 
draw my vote in such a case as the gentleman 
from Tennessee supposes. 

Mr. STOKES. hy, sir, there isa perfect stir | 
inthe camp. I have been watching this thing for 
the last three or four wecks, and I wanted to place 
the matter fairly before the House. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask a question? 

Mr. STOKES. No, sir; the gentleman will 
excuse me. I prefer to goon. I want to make ; 
my own propositions. ‘ 

Mr. WRIGHT sought the floor. 

Mr. STOKES. Thave yielded to my colleague, 
and he has answered my question. I cannot 
yield further. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I wanted to ask a question. 

Mr. STOKES, Very well, sir; propound your 
question. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I suppose my colleague would 
not place me in a false position? 

Mr. STOKES. Certainly not. 

Mr. WRIGHT. 1 have voted for one of my 
colleagues from Tennessee who does not belong 
to the Democratic party. I refor to Mr. MAYNARD. 
But, sir, Mr, Maywarp could not get the votes 
of his own party. I believe he did not receive 
even the votes of all his colleagues, and could not; 
for one of his colleagues has, if I am not mistaken, 
declared that he would not vote for any man who 
supported the Lecompton bill. 

Mr. STOKES. I yielded to my colleague to 
propound a question. 

Mr. WRIGHT. 
Mr. Gitmer could get fourteen Republican votes, 
while Mr. Maynarp of Tennessee and Mr. Borer- | 
LER of Virginia could not get a single vote? 

Mr. STOKES. I will answer my colleague, 
that none. of the gentlemen belonging to the party 
with which Lact in this House indorse the doc- 
trines of the Republican party, as I conceive. But 
Mr. Gimp is an anti-Lecompton man, and voted 
against the Lecompton constitution. Mr. GILMER 
is respected personally as a gentleman, and es- 
teemed as such by those fourteen gentlemen who 
voted for him, and they, believing that he would 
preside over our deliberations fairly and impar- 
tially, voted for him. é 

Mr. BONHAM. I ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee if that is the only reason why they 
voted for Mr. GILMER? 

Mr. STOKES. If there is any other. reason 
excepting that he is an anti-Lecompton man, and | 
is qualified and competent to preside over the de- | 
liberations of this body, I do not know it. 


24 


My question simply is: why |} 


| ruptions. 
of things, and 1 ask how are we going to harmon- | 
ize? How else are we going to make an election | 


Mr. BONHAM. Let me ask the genileman 
whether Mr. Girmer is not a tariff man,.and 


| whether these fourteen gentlemen are not tariff 


men? 


Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. I will-say to | 


the gentleman from South Carolina that that would 

be a very good reason if there was no other. 
Mr. STOKES. 

the gentleman. Mr. Gimer isa Whig; Mr. Gu- 


mer isan American. He stands here to-day asa į 


Whigandasan American. The gentleman Knows 


very well the position of the Whigs upon the | 


tariff. They are in favor, as I understand Mr. 


GILMER to be, of a tariff for revenue; and they are į 
in favor, and l understand him to be in favor, of | 


a tariff for protection sufficient to protect our own 
home industry against foreign labor. [Applause 
in the galleries.] í 
Mr. WINSLOW. Now let me aska question. 
“Mr. STOKES. No, sir; I should have been 
done long ago if it had not been for these inter- 
This, then, Mr. Clerk, is the condition 


for Speaker? The Democrats will not vote for 
Mr. Gumer, when we can get northern votes 
enough to elect him. If Mr. Bocock were to re- 
ceive our twenty-three votes and the twelve or 
fifteen votes necessary to clect him were to come 
from the Republican side, they would withdraw 
their votes for that reason and still there would 
be no election. 

That is the condition of things, and I want the 
country to understand it. I want to make the 
point right here. I want the country to know 
where the responsibility rests, fop I have placed 
it where it properly belongs. They will not vote 
for one of our own men who can bring with him 
sufficient northern strength to elect him with their 
assistance; they will not elect one of their own 
number if they should be voted for by a Repub- 
ican. Ibelieve that ifone hundred members were 
to walk over from the Republican side of the 
‘Efouse to-day and vote for Mr. Bocock, he would 


not be politically affected by it: _Ifhe were clected | 


under such circumstances, I have no doubt he 
would take the chair, and on that account dis- 
charge his duty none the less faithfally and im- 
partially thin if clected by Democratic votes. 1 
ask, Mr. Clerk, whether there is a probability, 
whether there is a possibility, of organizing the 
House, until you come at least with your whole 
party and unite upon Mr. Bococx or some other 
man your entire party strength? 

Mr. Clerk, I am one of those who are for har- 
monizing. Iam for compromising. I, for one, 
am willing to make any reasonable concession, 
when gentlemen on the other side of the House 


can show me how by my vote I can elect. I took | 


my positions in my canvass in Tennessce openly 
and decidedly. I came here by a majority of about 
four or five hundred votes. I had to overcome a 


previous majority of over one thousand two hun- į 


dred in my district. My district gave the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for Governor on the day of my 
election a majority of about eight hundred. f went 
before my people and told them that I fully and 
freely ingorsed the principles of the old Whig 
party—that I had not surrendered one of them; 
and that I fully and freely indorsed the principles 
of the American party. The people voted for me 


and elected me, and I intend to carry cut their | 
wishes—to act honestly and faithfully for the secu- | 


rity and safety of all the interests of my country. 
I design casting my vote for all measures, accord- 
ing to my best judgment, that tend to promote 
the great interests of the whole country, without 
reference to their origin. 


During my canvass I was asked the question ! 


whether I would vote for a Democrat or for a Re- 
publican for Speaker of this House. My reply 
was, that I would vote for an Opposition candi- 
date, but that whenever the contingency arose, 
and I was forced to cast my vote between a sound, 


| conservative, national Democrat and a Republi- 


can, that I would vote for such a Democrat. I 


|| have no concealments, and I wish to say that the 


I will answer the question of | 


invite ay 


doctrines of Judge Doveras are‘obnoxious ta 
South, and particularly to my people. My co: 
petitor announced that if Judge. Dovenas were 
nominated by the Charleston convention that h 
would riot. support him. My constituents ar 
not in his favor. So, then, sir, I could not, were. 
Ito consult my constituents, cast my vote any. 
more for a Douglas Democrat than I could cast tt 
for a Republican. That is the sentiment of my. 
district. Nominate your man. If my vote will, 
elect Mr. Bococx; if it would elect one of my 
colleagues; if my vote would elect any sound, 
conservative, Unien-loving Democrat, I would at 
once give it to make him Speaker. 3 ; 
Mr. LOGAN. Suppose the vote comes up be- 
tween a Douglas Democrat and a Republican, 
what will the gentleman do-in that event? o 0°." 
Mr. STOKES, I would, in that évent, vote for 
one of my own party; for I could no more vote 
for one than I could for the other without misrep- 


resenting my constituents. l 


Mr. LOGAN. How do you expect us, then, 
to vote for Mr. Gitmer; if you say that you can 
never vote for onc'of us? ; 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Giumur is anti-Lecom 
ton, like Judge Doveras, and probably the Dou 
las Democrats could vote for him upon that, 
ground. An anti-Lecompton Democrat certainly’ 
could vote for an apti-Lecompton Whig., 

Mr. LOGAN. I want to say that the Doug- 
las Democrats, with whom Tact, did not vote for 
My. Gimer because the Republicans were voting 
with him, and for many other good reasons, 

Mr. STOKES. {suppose that you consider 
that a good answer. 

Mr. LOGAN. And I want to say further, that 
they had no intention of voting for him even if 
the Republicans had not voted him. ek 

And I will ask the gentleman this. question: 
How is it that you, after what you have. said,’ 

resent the name of Mr. Erueripen and ask 

emocrats of the South to vote for him, when hé.. 
took the same position in his. canvass that has 
been taken by Judge Doveras? : ene 

Mr. STOKES. I have not asked a member of 
the Democratic party to vote for Mr. GILMER or 
for My. ETHERIDGE; Thave only inquired what was 
the reason that prevented them from voting for 
those gentlemen, 3 ; 

Mr. LOGAN. Will you vote for Mr. ETRER 
IDGE, one of your own colleagues? : 

Mr. STOKES. I wil. . 

Mr. LOGAN. But you will not vote for a 
Douglas Democrat, who stands upon the same 

principle in reference to the slavery question that 
Mr. Erueripes docs; and you say that there is. 
no choice between a Republican and a Douglas 
Democrat. : j ‘ 

Mr. STOKES. Tam not apprised of the fact 
that my colleague, Mr. Erneripss, occupies that 
position, i 

Mr. ADRAIN. A few years ago, when Mr, 
ETHERIDGE wasa member of this House, he made 
a speech in which, I believe, he took the very 
doctrine now held by Judge Doveras. I have so 
understood, although I’have not read the speech. 

Mr. STOKES. Í have read one of the speeches 
of my colleague from Tennessee; but I read there 
no such sentiments as are now imputed to him, 

Mr. ADRAIN. The gentleman did not read 
the right speech. 

Mr. STOKES, My colleague is able and ca- 
pable of taking care of himself on that point, 

Mr. Clerk, to resume my remarks: the country 
is ina distracted condition. Here are mail con- 
tractors who are suffering for want of the money 
which the Government owes them; and a propo- 
sition has been offered for the election of a Speaker 
for twenty-four hours, in order that a bill might 
be passed: relieving those men who have per- 
formed their service to the Government, and to- 
ward whom the Government has not fulfilled- its 
contract. . 

There was a contract entered into between the 
Government and those gentlemen,.and the mail 
contractors have performed their-part of the con- 
tract. Having carried the, mail, they now come 
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here: anddemand at the hands of the Government | 


the pay for their services. There was no appro- 
priation made at the last Congress. Whose fault 
“was it? Iam not here to say whose fault it was. 
Lonly wish this fact borne in mind, that the Dem- 
ocratic party, both in their platform and princi- 
ples, declared that if we could-give them the con- 
trol of the Government they would administer it 
rightly. ; , 

Mr. BOULIGNY. Will the gentleman allow 
me m 

Mr. STOKES. If my friend from, Louisiana 
will allow me to proceed, I will close in a few 
momeénts. ; 

As I was going on to remark, they declared to 
the people that they were competent to administer 
this Government upon cconomical principles; that 
they would administer it according to justice, 
equity, and right. 1 only want to say that they 
then had a large majority in the other end of the 
Capitol, and they were here upon this floor with 
a majority of over twenty, and yet the Post Office 
appropriation bill failed, and the country was left 
to suffer. ‘I admit that the country is in a dis- 
tracted condition. Those creditors are suffering 
for their money, and they need it. 

Now, I ask this side of the House if they will 
not come up and unite upon a southern Opposition 
member, and place him in the chair, in order that 
those men may get their honestand just dues from 
the Government? Their answer is, that, if cer- 
tain members vote for certain gentlemen, they will 
not. Ihave, Mr. Clerk, this country’s good at 
heart; and I feel for those honest creditors. f want 
them paid; and } am ready and willing to organ- 
ize this House upon any reasonable, conservative 
basis. I do not know whether we have a man 
upon our side who will command the Democratic 
strength, Some of them tell us they will not vote 
for.a Whig or American. Some place their ob- 
jection upon one ground, and some upon another. 
So it seems we cannot concentrate them upon one 
of our friends at all, They make speeches here 
in which they make charges not only against the 
Republicans, but against our little Spartan band, 
and yet they ask us to go over and vote with them. 

Tam not disposed to trespass upon the time of 
the House, and [ will now conclude my remarks 
by making one simple statement to the House. I 
desire to bring to the notice of the House, that at 
an carly day of this session, my honorable friend 
who sits behind me, [Mr. Netsoy,] than whom, 
in my judgment, a trucr patriot never lived, rose 
in his place and made a sensible appeal to both 
sides of the House to lay aside all sectional feel- 
ings, all bitterness of party prejudice, and come 
together, organize, and restore peace and quict to 
the country. THe came forward and vindicated the 
resolution introduced by my friend from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Guarer,| in lien of the resolution 
of the gentleman from Missouri, (Mr. Crarx.] 
Why? Let me tell gentleman that that resolution 
of the gentleman from North Carolina was agreed 
upon unanimously by the South Americans upon 
this floor. 

It not only declared that those who indorsed 
the Helper book, but declared that no man ought 
to oceupy the Speaker’s chair, who would not 
maintain and indorse the compromise measures 
of 1850 and the sentiments expressed by distin- 
guished members of the Democratic and Whig 
pardes in 1850 and 1851. My colleague (Mr. 
Kies seu went further. He came forward and 


uttered Union sentiments upon this floor; and į 
You find the leading organ of |; 


what followed ? 
the Democratic party, published at the metrop- 
olis of Tennessee, denouncing him and making 
charges against him. IJ ask, has it come to this, 
that when a freeman rises upon this floor and 
utters Union sentiments, declares himself in favor 
of the Union and the Constitution, and proposes 
a compromise for peace and harmony, that he ts 


to be subjected to the censure, abuse, and denun- į 


ciation of a Democratic press? 

Having said thus much, I return my thanks to 
the Tfouse for the courteous manner in which my 
remarks have been received. 

Mr. GARTRELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. WINSLOW. If my friend will give way, 
[Cries of No!” “Not”? from the Republican 
side.] I have the floor with the permission of the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. GARTRELL. I will yield to the gentle- 
man until I hear the gentleman’s proposition. 


Mr. WINSLOW. Itisnow verylate. Iwas’ 


about to say that, considering the harmonious 
condition of all parties, I have no doubt that if 
we could get a vote now we might organize im- 
mediately. I was, therefore, going to move, with 
the permission of the gentleman from Georgia, 
that the House now proceed to a ballot. 

Mr. GARTRELL.. Iam perfectly willing to 
yield for that purpose. . 

Mr. WINSLOW. It is now very late. Let 
us take this ballot, and if we can have a general 
understanding that no other vote shall be taken 
to-day, this debate might go on-this evening. 
[Cries of «No! “No!” from the Republican 
benches.] Then I call the previous question upon 
the motion that we proceed to a vote. 

The previous question was seconded. 

Mr. PHELPS moved that there bea call of the 
House, 

Mr. HICKMAN. I understand the gentleman 
from North Carolina has moved the previous ques- 
tion upon the motion that the House proceed to 
a ballot. A few days ago I gave notice that I in- 
tended hereafter to annex the plurality rule in the 
shape of a proviso to that motion whenever it 
should be made. Inow desire this House to vote, 
and to vote down this call for the previous ques- 
tion, in order that I may have an opportunity to 
make the amendment whieh I propose, and I call 
for tellers. lin 

Mr. GARNETT. Irise to a question of order. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I wish to submita privileged 
moltion—that there be a call of the House, 

The CLERK. That motion is already pending. 

Mr. GARNETT. I rise to a point of order, 
and I intend to press it, if the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania presses his motion. My point of 
order is, that there being already a motion before 
the House—the motion of the gentleman from 
Missouri, [Mr. Crarx,] with the amendment to 
that motion of the gentleman from North Carolina, 
[Mr. Gitmer,]—a motion to take a ballot is out of 
order, and cannot be entertained until the pre- 
vious motions are disposed of. 

Mr. HICKMAN. [recognize at onec the pro- 
priety of raising that point of order. [have been 
anxious to reach that point for the last three weeks. 
There is no question about its correctness, and 
when the time comes for the gentleman ty raise 
his point of order, I shall call the previous ques- 
tion upon the precedent motion to correct the Jour- 
nal of this House, And I wish now to give no- 
tice, so that there may be no misunderstanding, 
that whenever this House demands a ballot for 
Speaker hereafter, and I am able to retain my seat 
upon this floor, (if my health shall hold out,) I 
intend to know if that previous question shall be 
sustained; and Lintend, if I shall be able to do so, 
to induce gentlemen to vote it down; and I shall 
persevere until T shall be able to annex my pro- 
viso, or to know that I shall not be able to do it, 
if I have to persevere until the next harvest. 

Mr. WINSLOW. The previous question hav- 
ing been seconded, no motion is in order but a 
motion to adjourn, or for a call of the House. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Mr. Clerk, it is 
due to the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bo- 
cock,} that f should say that in stating, a few 
minutes since, that I would not-vote for him for 
Speaker, if supported by Republicans under the 
circumstances stated by the gentleman from Ten- 
nesscc, as Mr. Gimer was supported, and in al- 
luding to what occurred ten years ago, I meant 
no sort of imputation upon him, nor intended to 
convey the idea that it was possible that Me should 
enter into any sort of an arrangement in regard to 


| the constitution of the committees of this House. 
|i Lought to have said it then; I say itnow, and add 
| further, that I voted against the gentleman from 


North Carolina [Mr. Gimer] ata ume when the 
Democratic vote could have elected him. It was 
sufficient for the Democrats of the North and the 
West gencrally, that he was an “ Americans”? but 
I have no doubt, and in candor so state it, that 
the great majority of those upon, this side of the 
House who withheld their votes from him, did it, 
in my opinion, because he was supported by Re- 
publicans. 

r. Girmer could have been clected by us with 


‘the aid of Republican votes; but Mr. Bocock 


could not, and cannot. But in the same circum- 
stances, I would not vote for either. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I now ask fora vote on the 
motion for a call of the House. 


I, at least, intend to be consistent. 


The question was taken; and. the motion was 
agreed to. ; ae ee ors 

Mr. FLORENCE: - Frise to what I suppose is 
a privileged motion; [cries.of ‘*Call the: Roll!”’} 
and that is that this House do now adjourn. 
[Cries of “ Oh, no P?“ Withdraw it 27] It strikes 


me that as we are approaching the Sabbath, and 
Mr 


as my colleague [Mr. Hicxman] has threatened 
that he intends. to continue us in session till the 
noxt harvest, we had better have the advantage of 
to-morrow, and begin the struggle on Monday. 
I therefore move thatthe House do now adjourn. 

Messrs. CONKLING, KELLOGG of Michi- 
gan, and others, demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I withdraw the motion. 

The roll was then called; when the following 
members failed to answer to their names: 

Messrs. Ashmore, Barr, Brown, Clemens, Clark B. Coch- 
rane, Delano, Irvine, Jenkins, Jones, Poitle, Reynolds, 
Schwartz, Sickles, Stallworth, Theaker, Verree, and Web- 
ster. 

During the call of the roll, 

Mr. McRAE said: I am requested by Mr. 
Ciemens to say that he has paired off with Mr. 
Verner, of Pennsylvania, from to-day at twelve 
o'clock, until Tuesday next; and I further desire 
to say on his behalf, that Mr. CLemens is detained 
from the House by the extreme indisposition of 
Mrs. Clemens, who has been indisposed since the 
commencementof the session, and is soextremely 
ill that she requires his personal attendance. 

Mr. TRAIN stated that Mr. Deano was con- 
fined to his room by sickness, and had paired off 
for the day with Mr. Curry. 

Mr. CRAWFORD stated that Mr. Jones was 
still paired off with Mr. Irvine. 

Further proceedings in the call were then dis- 
pensed with, : 

Mr. HICKMAN. I renew my demand for 
tellers on the main question, which ae been called 
on the motion that the House proceed to vote for 
Speaker. A 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. LEAKE. Suppose the main question 
should be ordered, would it exhaust itself on this 
one vote? 

The CLERK. The Clerk understands that it 
will exhaust itsclf on this one vote. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to ask the Clerk 
whether, if the main question shall now be re- 
fused, it will not simply postpone the vote until 
the next legislative day, and not open the ques- 
tion for debate or amendment? : 

The CLERK. The Clerk will state that, under 
the parliamentary law, that is the effect of refus- 
ing to order the main question. 

Mr. HICKMAN. ‘Then the voting down of 
the main question will enable me to get in the 
amendment that I propose; and that is all I care 
about at this time. If they will allow my amend- 
ment to be attached to the motion for a ballot, I 
do not care how soon the House adjourns. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Did I not understand the 
Clerk to say that the previous question had been 
seconded? 

The CLERK. The demand for the previous 
question has been seconded. . 

Mr. HOUSTON. If that is the casc, then the 
motion of the gentleman from North Carolina can 
never be amended during any time that we may 
remain in a legislative capacity. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Well, we will try that. 

Mr. HOUSTON. In a case of this kind, it 
does not require a majority to second the demand 
for the previous question under the parliamentary 
law. 1f, then, the House shall refuse to order the 
main question to be now put, it will adjourn the 
question to another legislative day, and that is all. 

Mr. STANTON. The House evidently does 
not desire to vote without examining, in the first 
place, what will be the effect of ordering the main 
question. Now, ] do not know but the gentleman 
fram Alabama [Mr. Houston] isright; but I will 
thank the Clerk to read the Manual upon that 
point; for I apprehend the gentleman from Penn- 

lvania does not desire that a vote shall be taken, 
the effect of which will be to postpone a vote for 
Speaker until Monday. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I am desirous of prevent- 
ing a ballot for Speaker until I can get the plural- 
ity rule; because it is perfectly idle to go into a 
ballot, when gentlemen have counted noses, and 
known beforehand that it will result in nothing. 


1860.. 


PEN oaks 


March, 1861, sooner than that the plurality rule 

shall be adopted. I desire further to say, if the 

gentleman from Pennsylvania wants to know how: 
long this state of things is to continue, how long 
this speetacle is to be presented to the country, | 
answer that we will.hold up to the gaze of our 
indignant country this spectacle of a sectional 
party attempting to put into the chair of the pre- 
siding officer of the House a man identified with 
the doctrines of the Helper book, until an indig- 
‘nant people shall rise in their wrath and hurl them 
from their seats of power. [Applause.] We will 
hold this spectacle up to the eyes of the whole 
Union, until the people are awake to thé true sig- 
nificance of this Black Republican organization, 
until the gentleman and his confedcrates are pillo- 
ried by public indignation. [Applause and hisses. ] 

Mr. WINSLOW. I object to further debate. 

Mr. STANTON. I havea single word to say 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. I have no 
speech to make. I desire simply to inquire of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania what will be the 
effect of voting down this demand for the main 
question? Suppose we shall vote down the main 

uestion, the matter then goes over until Monday. 
On Monday the question will again recur on the 
main question. If it is votcd down, the question 
again goes over until Tuesday, when the same 
question, “ Shall the main question now be put,” 
will again come up. If it is voted down, the sub- 
ject goes over until Wednesday, and so on. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I think the 
gentleman from Ohio is in error. When we have 
voted down the call for the main question, the 
matter stands as if the previous question had never 
been demanded. 

Mr. PHELPS. The seconding of the previous 
question cuts off all debate and all amendments. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will read the Man- 
ual upon the point in question: 


“< Shall the main question be put? a determination in 
the negative suppressed the main question during the ses- 
sion; but since the words ‘now put’ are used, they exclude 
it for the present only; formerly, indeed, only till the pres- 
ent debate was over, f Grey 43,) but now for that day and 
no Jonger.—2 Grey, 118, 114.” 


Mr. PHELPS. So that if the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, desires that the proposition to vote 
for Speaker shall go over until Monday, he may 
have the main question voted down. . 

Mr. HICKMAN. With the permission of the 
gentleman from Missouri, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania will state his own proposition and 
his. own purpose, with all due respect to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. PHELPS. I recommend you to read the 
parliamentary law. 

Mr. HICKMAN, 
very distinctly. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Irise to a point of order. 
I want to know if debate is in order after the pre- 
vious question has been seconded. 

The CLERK. The previous question has been 
seconded; but the main question has not been 
ordered to be now put. : 

Mr. DAVIDSON. If the previous question 
has been seconded, then debate is not in order. 

The CLERK. In the opinion of the Clerk, 
under general parliamentary law, it is in order to 
assign reasons why the main question should not 
be now put. f : 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Then you will have a nice 
time of it. : T 

Mr. HICKMAN. I gave notice some few days 
ago, that I should persevere, whenever the motion 
was made to proceed to a ballot, in annexing a 
proviso in the shape of the plurality rule. I pre- 
sume it was in consequence of the notice I then 
gave that we have had calls of the previous ques- 
tion upon motions to go into a ballot. . I did itat 
the time advisedly, knowing that gentlemen could 
take advantage of the information I then gave 
them; because I do not desire upon any occasion 
to take advantage of any party upon this floor. If 
it is the determination of a majority. of this body 
that they will not have a Speaker elected, even 
during the term of the entire Congress, Ishall be 


I have stated my purpose 


willing to acquiesce in the will of that majority, | 
and I shall be as willing to meet an indignant 
people, either here or elsewhere, upon that issue, 
ag the gentleman from Virginia can be. -T have 
no fear of their indignation taking that particular, 
shape and form which he seems to suppose it 
may assume. It will rather fall upon the heads 
of those men who bring about this condition of 
things. On them will fall the responsibility. 
All Í care about it now is to have the question 
determined in some shape or other—whether this 
body will elect a Speaker, or whether they will 
permit a minority to fillibuster away the time of 
the session and prevent an organization, and 
consequently prevent legislation? That is pre- 
cisely my purpose; and, sir, when the previous 
question shall be refused, as it will be, if there is 
a majority of this body opposed to the plurality 
rule, it will, be time enough to consider what the 
effect of that vote will be. If any diversity of 
opinion shall then exist as to the proper course to 
pursue; if any question of order shall be made at 
the time, then this body will determine a question 
as they determine all other questions. { have a 
single purpose in view—T have nothing to disguise. 
It is to ascertain by our procecdings here whether 
a majority of this House is determined not to 
organize. 

I shall be satisfied with that determination. 
For one, I am perfectly willing to remain here 
until the 4th of March, 1861, sitting every day if 
I can get enough to eatin the meantime, and I 
think that my friends will not allow me to starve, 
to see whether this determination on the part of 
the South will be persevered in to the last; and 
whether, if they cannot command the majority of 
the people in favor of disorganizing the Union, 
they can gain a majority of the people in favor of 
disorganizing legislation. Thatis all I wish to 
know. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I gave notice be- 
fore the gentleman from Pennsylvania offered his 
resolution, that I would press a vole on my prop- 
osition, which is to the effect, that no man who 
indorsed the Helper book is fit to be Speaker of 
this House; and yet that gentleman, with all his 
expressions of anxiety to have this House organ- 
ized, has with others contributed to embarrass 
action on that resolution of mine by the Repre- 
sentatives of the people assembled here. It comes, 
therefore, with a bad grace from the gentleman 
to pretend to the House that he will meet before 
the country what he has been afraid to meet upon 
this floor. I say to that gentleman and to the 
Republican party, that no vote can be taken upon 
the plurality rule in any form or shape, unless it 
is forced on by power of numbers, until a vote has 
been taken on my resolution. I intend in every 
way to prevent the’vote being taken upon that 

lurality rule until there has been a vote of the 

ouse on my resolution; until I can gèt the Rep- 
resentatives of the people to say whether or not a 
man who indorses a book which recommends 
civil war, bloodshed, rapine, and every crime dis- 
graceful to our species, against fifteen States of 
this Union, whose property is sought to be taken 
and their firesides invaded,—whether such a man 
is or is not fit to be Speaker of this House? 

This is a matter which strikes at the foundation 
of the Government, and which threatens the lib- 
erty, the lives, and the property of those whom I 
represent upon this floor. No man is fit to pre- 
| side over the deliberations of the Representatives 
of the American people who says that any one 
section i$ not entitled to its constitutional guaran- || 
tees; no man ought to be Speaker who makes that 
declaration, when his first act before proceeding 
to the discharge of his duties is to swear to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania and the gentlemen 
of the other side of the House have agen to 
embarrass action upon my resolution. If they 
think that a man who indorsed the Helper book 
and recommended its circulation—who indorsed 
its incendiary doctrines—is a fit man to preside 
over our deliberations, let them, as honest men, 
come up and say so by their votes; but if they 
i believe, on the contrary, that such a man is unfit 
to be Speaker, it is duc to the country, to the con- 
| stituency of every man upon this floor, that they 
should so vote, honestly and fairly, and not by | 
legislative machinery evade committing them- j 
selves in the matter, age 

Mr. STANTON. There is no indisposition |! 


e 


on the part of the members upon this sido of the 
House. to vote on the gentleman's resolution. 
We are ready to vote on it now; butwe will y 
on the resolutions.and questions defore the Ho 
in the order in which they now are; we: ti 
to go right straight along voting of 
tion asit comes up. | k Paani 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I understand tha 
There are two or three questions to be voted. on 
then—among them the plurality rule—before the 
vote is taken on my resolution. Tsay that, if they 
attempt to vote on the plurality rule, or any other 
question, before voting on. my resolution, they 
will stand before the country as'dodging the qués? 
tion—as afraid to meet it. i ares 
Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I do ‘not 
agree at all with the remark of the gentleman. - 
from Ohio, [Mr. Srawrown;] and I would not have 
risen if it had come from the other side of thé 
House, I do not agree at all with. the opinion 
entertained by the gentleman from Ohio. < 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. `I know that you 
do not; gone of your set do. Ta i 
Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I want to 
state my position, and I will state it fairly. : The 
first question that can be taken, if any, ig upon ” 
my question of order; that is, whether the gentle- 
man’s resolution, or any other resolution, is in 
order until the organization of the House? Iin: 
sist that, when we come to vote, that is the ques- 
tion which must take precedence of any other 
do not know whether we will ever reach it; b 
when we come to Vote, we must first settle that 
question of order. My friend from Missouri and 
my friend from Ohio must sec it; and'to talk about 
the resolutions in the order in which they stand, 
is to say that we shall override the point of order. 
The position which I have taken, and which I 
maintain, is, that nothing is in order but to pro- 
ceed to the election of Speaker, or to adjourn. 
That point of order is the real question before the 
House. If that is voted down, I shall submit with 
pleasure to vote upon the plurality rule. cen 
Mr. STANTON. in what does the gentleman 
differ with me? He scems to present to the House 
that we differ about something—I do not appre 
hend what. : , ‘ ee 
Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, I may have 
misunderstood the gentleman. 4 0 5) 
Mr. STANTON. ‘stated that I was prepared 
to go to the Clerk’s table and take up the ques- 
tions there in their order, and that there was no 
reluctance upon our part to vote upon the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri when it came 
up in its turn. f 
Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. The gen- 
tleman means the regular order? 
Mr. STANTON. I mean in their parliament- 
ry order. f 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. And in that way 
avoid a vote on my resolution. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, whose age and talents and 
distinction I fully appreciate, has taken the only 
sensible view which could be taken at the time, 
and that is that it was out of order to vote on any 
resolution except for Speaker. The House voted 
on that objection, and overruled it, 
Several Memauns. No; it has not been voted 
o 


n. 
Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. My òb- 
jection has not been decided. 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. My résolation 
was objected to; but it was introduced: oe 
Mr. GROW. A motion was made to lay it 
upon the table, and the vote was taken on that, 
Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. ‘No vote 
has been taken on my point of order. . 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I was proceeding 
to say, when interrupted, that these men have 


endeavored, from the time my resolution was in- 


troduced, to avoid a vote on it. But, sir, the pub- 
lic have got the resolution; and they have com- 
mented upon it. Many of the gentlemen of the 
Republican side have disclaimed the sentiments 
contained in that book. Some of them have done 
it fully and patrioucally; and they are entitled to. 
credit for having done so. I intend that the coun- 
t y enal know, if I can have the matter resented, 
what gentleman it js whom the other side seek to 
make Speaker of this House. He is‘oneof those 
who have indorsed the Helper books one of those 
who recommend non-slaveholders not to speak to 
us who are slaveholders, net to worship with us, 
not to associate with us—in every way to déclare 
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non-féllowship with us.. If there be any Ameri- 
can, or any Whig, or any man outside of the Re- 
publican party, who is willing to vote for such a 
man, for Speaker, 1 want the country to know it. 
Ido not desire to detain the House long; but I 
bég leave to say, in this connection, that gentle- 
men mistake the feelings of all our constituents at 
the South. Our non-slaveholders are not Aboli- 
tionists.. They are no sympathizers with John 
Brown. They have ascornand ineffable contempt 
for those who take sides with traitors, who invade 
a sovereign State for the purpose of destroying an 


institution recognized by the Constitution of the || 


country. 
My non-slaveholding constituents donot belong 
to that class of vile Christians who pray on Sun- 
` day and lie and steal on Monday. They enter- 
tain scorn and contempt for citizens who advise 
them to have no fellowship, religious, social, or 
political, with slaveholders, or who suppose they 
could be induced to act in that manner. My non- 
slaveholding constitnents—and when I speak for 
them, I believe I speak for that class in the entire 
South—are a loyal, Christian, and law-abiding 
people; willing to maintain the Constitution and 
the laws of the respective States, and willing to 
make others do likewise. I want this matter 
fairly presented to the American people; and if we | 
are to have a Speaker from the Republican side 
of the House, whose doctrines are at war with 
the perpetuity of the Union and the peace of the 
country, I want the people to know that they have 
selected from that party, and foisted upon them by 
a majority of the American Congress, a man who 
has disregarded the social, religious, and political 
relations of fifteen States of this Union, and has 
recommended doctrines which, if followed out, 
will produce civil war, conflagration, and every 
evil that has ever afflicted any country. ‘ 

Mr. WINSLOW. I wish to say here, in reply 
to the remarks of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, that he is corvect in regard to the reasons 
which induced me to make a motion for the pre- 
vious question. 1 avow it openly that I made the 
motion to cut off the amendment the gentleman 
gave notice he would offer; and L beg leave to say 
that I think the consequences which have fol- | 
lowed the remarks he has made demonstrate that 
it was the best parliamentary course to pursue. 
I speak what I do know, when I tell that gentle- 
man that hisamendment to bring in the plurality 
rule as an amendment to a motion to vote for 
Speaker will not pass—certainly not for a long 
time—in my judgment, never, during this session | 
of Congress, ` : 

Mr. HICKMAN, Dol understand the gentle- 
man from North Carolina to state that if it shell 
be made, if it has not already been made, appa- 
rent, or if it shall hereafter be made apparent, thal 
a majority cannot be had for any particular can- 
didate, they do not intend to permit the adoption 
of any resolution which will lead to an organiza- | 
tión by a plurality vote? | 

Mr. WINSLOW. I will answer that question 
with great pleasure, It has never been my prac- 
tice to say what Lam going to do in the future. 
“ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.’ Tet | 
the future take care of itself. “When the events 
come upon me, I prepare for them, l give utter- 
ance to no sentiments of mine upon this subject, 
but I repeat what I think I do know, that whatever | 
may be my own private opinion, there is no day, 
certainly not in a great length.of time, and, inmy 
judgment, probably not for the whole term of this 
Congress, when the plurality rule can pass this | 
House in this way. There may be an occasion 
when that rule may be properly introduced, but 
that occasion is nol now, If my friend is desir- 
ous, and I think he is, for an organization of the | 
House, let me tell him that he is taking the pre- | 
cise steps to defeat it. | 

Mr, HICKMAN. Į have to repeat what I said | 
before, that under no circumstances will I abate | 
one jot or tittle of the ground I have now taken. 
I wanted to know distinctly whether it is the in- 
tention of that side of the House to persevere in 
a course of conduct which must prevent an organ- 
ization until the end of the session, as the gentle- 
man from North Carolina seems to contemplate. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Irisetoa point 
of order, The previous question has been sec- 
onded, and debate is out of order. 

TheCLERK. The Clerk would state that, under 
the parliamentary law, where the previous ques» | 


i 


{ . . 
| maintain m 


tion has been demanded and seconded, reasons 
may be assigned why the main question should 
not be now put. ` 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Tthenask.the 
Clerk to restrict debate within the rule of parlia- 
mentary law. — f 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. One remark, and 
I want the gentleman from Pennsylvania to hear 
it.. If the gentleman wants the plurality rule to 
prevail, there is a way and a time to get the voice 
of this House inreference to it—I won’t say hon- 
orably, but fairly. It is this: come up and vote 
upon my resolution, ; 

Mr. BINGHAM. ‘Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask a question? 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. . Certainly. 

Mr. BINGHAM. ‘Will you, sir, say for your 
side of the House that if we consent to vote now, 
Monday, or any time you please, upan your fa- 
mous Helper book resolution, you will consent 
immediately to a vote upon the plurality rule? 

Mr. BARKSDALE, No, sir. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. No, sir. Ido as 
I please, and other gentlemen do as they please. 
I say to the gentleman from Ohio that J make no 
bargain with him. Lasik no favors; all I ask of 
gentlemen here is, to place themselves fairly before 
the country, to maintain their own honor, and 
their own principles. I make no bargains. That 
is my mode of legislation, and I expect to pursue 
it as long as I am upon this floor. If gentlemen 
will allow a vote upon my resolution, then, if they 
want an expression of the House upon their reso- 
hition, they can,in my judgment, with much more 
propriety move the p urality resolution. Until 
that is done, gentlemen are informed by myself, 
and by many others upon this side of the House, 
that they cannot get a vote upon the plurality reso- 
lution. ` So far as I am concerned, it shall be pre- 
vented if it can be prevented, by the parliament- 
ary law which governs us. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I desire the gentleman from 
Missouri to do me justice. I stated the other day, 
very distinctly, that E was perfectly willing to 
reach the resolution of the gentleman from Mis- 
gouri; that I wanted to dispose of all these reso- 
lutions, and that I did not care about the plurality 
rule coming up in any era manner, or at 
any particular moment, but that I wanted to get 
at it some way. No gentleman has indicated” 
a time or manner in which and by which it can | 
be reached, and thorcfore I am left to grope my | 
way to find that time and manner, 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. The gentleman 
spoke, when he had the floor, of meeting the scorn 
of public opinion. Every gentleman has to meet 
hisown responsibility when he returns to his con- 
stituents. ‘hat js his business, not mine. It is 
my duty here to preserve, as faras lean, my own 
self-respect, to represent the will of my constitu- 
ents truly, and to perform the constitutional ob- 
ligations which 1 take upon myself as their Rep- 
resentative fairly and honestly. J cannot, as a | 
member of this House, representing at least 
twenty-five thousand free voters of this country, 

self-respect and return to that con- 
stitdency if leit still here and permit a member of 
this House to be elected to preside over the inter- 
ests of my constituents who has recommended the 
circulation of sentiments tending to ostracize and 
put in jeopardy the lives, the liberties, and the | 
safety of one half of that constituency. I never 
will do it, so help me God! 

Mr. McKNIGHT. Will the gentleman allow | 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BURNETT. I risc to a question of order. 
I object to the gentleman yielding the floor. My 
reason is this: it is now half past four o’clock, 
and if we are to have a ballot I want to have it 
now. I therefore object to any further interrup- 
tions. If he yield the floor he must yicld it en- 
tirely. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. All T want to ask the gen- 
tleman is, how he expects men to vote on his res- 
olution about the Helper book when they have 
never secn the book, as I have never seen it? 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, Gentlemen whe 
never recommended the book are not denounced 
in the resolution. 

My. McKNIGHT. But how can we vote upon 


it? 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I want it under- 
stood here that Í have much more respect for the 
men who examined this book before they recom- 


e 


mended it than for those who recommended it 
without seeing it. The lives and property of my 
constituents are not to be jeoparded in this light 
way; and I could not maintain my self-respect if 
I sat here with men who indorse in blank a rec- 
ommendation to murder my constituents.. 

Mr. HILL. I do not think we shall establish 
much character as a body remarkable for practi- 
cability. I ask my friend from Missouri, in all 


„respect, how many votes that have been cast for 


Joni Suerman, for Speaker of this House, doés 
he hope to obtain in favor of his resolution of cen- 
sure? If any good could be effected by it, I should 
think ita good resolution. But if he finds, as I 
think he will find, every man who has voted for 
Mr. Suerman, voting still on the resolution, that 
he is not unworthy of the place to which they 
would elevate him, of what avail will his resolu- 
tion be? 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Georgia for putting that question, 
becatise it gives mean opportunity of saying that 
1 do not expect a single man of those who voted 


| for Jons Sierman to vote for my resolution; but 


I expect every man who did not vote for him to 
vote for it. I want to have the thing brought 
before the country to show that, while we cannot 
harmonize in regard to the particular individual 
who ought to be Speaker, there is yet a conserva- 
tive feeling, yeta feeling of self-respect, yet a feel- 
ing of equality between the States, and yet a re- 


| gard for the safety of the people, in all parties 


outside of the Republican party; because, unless 
that sentiment prevailed, the Union, as every gen- 
tleman must know, could not be conserved, That 
is what I expect. 

Mr. HILL. One other question. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I hope the House will now 
proceed to vote. s 

Mr. HILL. This other question. I ask my 
friend whether, under any circumstances, he him- 
self would vote for the adoption of the plurality 
rule? Let him answer that. For myself, and for 
those with whom I act, I think I may say that 
they will not vote for the adoption of that rule. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I never will vote 
for the plurality rule so long as I consider the 

‘onstitution the guide of my actions; and 1 hope 
there is no man on this side of the House, of any 
party, who will vote for it, if wesit here till dooms- 
day. 

Mr. BURNETT. 
vote. 

Messrs. Bivatiam and Winsiow were appointed 
tellers on the question, ‘ Shall the main question 
be now put?” 

he question was put; and the tellers reported 
vinety-seven in the affirmative. 

Mr. FLORENCE demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, stated that Mr. 
Bocock had paired off with Mr. OLIN. 

Mr. MILLWARD stated that he had paired off 
with Mr, Sickies. 

Mr. NIXON stated that he had paired off with 
Mr. Boyce. f 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 108, nays 106; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Green Adams, Allen, Thomas L. Ander- 


son, William C. Anderson, Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, Bon- 
ham, Boteler, Bouligny, Brabson, Branch, Briggs, Bristow, 


I hope we will now take a 


| Burch, Burnett, Horace F, Clark, Jobn B. Clark, Clopton, 


Cobb, Jobn Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton 
Craige, Crawford, Davidson, H. Winter Davis, John G. 


Da Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Dimmiek, Edmundson, 
English, Etheridge, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, 
Gilper, Hamilton, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, Jolm T. 


Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Hindman, Holman, Hous- 
ton, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, 


| Landrum, Larrabee, James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, 


Love, Maclay, Mallory, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Mar- 
tin, Maynard, McClemand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Mill- 
son, Montgomery, Laban T, Moore, Sydenham Moore, 
Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Pey- 
ton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan. Riggs, James C, 
Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, Simms, Singleton, William 
Smith, William N. H. Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stew- 
art, Stokes, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vailan- 
digham, Vance, Webster, Whiteley, Winslow, and Wright 
—-108. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Adrain, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Cor- 
win, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Duch, Dunn, Edgerton, Ed- 
wards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, 
Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Guney, Hale, Ball, 
Haskin, Heimick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, 
Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, 
Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, ongneeker, 
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Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, MePher- 
son, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Palmer, 
Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Rice, Christopher | 
Robinson, Royce, Scranton, Sedgwick, Sherman, Somes, 
Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, 
Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, 
Trimble, Vandever, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader 
C. Washburn, Elihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, 
Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff—-105. 

So the main question was ordered. *. 

The question was taken on Mr. Winstow’s 
motion to proceed toa ballot; and it was agreed 
to. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. The time has arrived. 
when this House ought to be organized. The 
country has becomegveary and restless in conse- 

uence of this lengthy and protracted struggle. 

he members of this House fave become weary 
of it. Ihave voted here for five weeks, uniformly 
casting my vote for an anti-Lecompton Demo- 
crat; as my first choice for Speaker. I would 
stand here hve weeks longer if I supposed that by 
doing so I could succeed in having my first choice 
elected Speaker. What I propose. to say on this 
occasion, Mr. Clerk, I say on my own responsi- 
bility, and without consultation with any gentle- | 
man on this floor. It isapparent to me, and must 
be apparent to the House and the country, that. 
no one party standing in opposition to the Re- | 
publican party can get their particular favorite 
elected. The Democratic party, as they call them- 
selves, have been trying to elect their candidate; 
but they have been thus far unsuccessful, and it 
seems apparent that they cannot unite their forces. 
Parties on the other side have been voting for 
their candidates, and have also been unsuccessful. 
The anti-Lecompton Democrats with whom I act, 
and with whom I am prepared to act, have been 
voting for their choice, and it is manifest that they | 
cannot succeed. In view, then, of the difficulties | 
that surround us, and as gentlemen must yield 
some of their peculiar notions in order to effect an 
organization of the House, Í intend now, in good į 
faith, to present a gentleman as a candidate for | 
the Speakership. ‘{ shall present a man whom I 
understand to be a national Democrat. I -shall | 
present a man whom I understand to be a con- | 
servative man, and for none other would I vote 
under any circumstances. 

‘Having said thus much, and indicated in these 
few words my position, I present to this House 
the name of Anprew J. Hamriron, of Texas, 
for Speaker. {Applause from the Democratic 
benches:] 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Mr. Clerk, at the 
request of Mr. Bococx, I withdraw his name as 
a candidate for Speaker. I am authorized by 
him to say that he is paired off for the evening, 
and that if he were here he would vote for Mr. 
Hamitron, of Texas, for Speaker. 

[Cries of ** Call the roll!”’] 


TWENTY-NINTH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


The House proceeded to the twenty-ninth ballot 
for Speaker, with the following result: Whole 
number of votes cast, 211; necessary to a choice, 


106; of which— 
Mr. Sherman received. .csccceseeeeeeseen nese eees 103 
Mr. Hamilton.. 89 
Mr. Gilmer... 14 
Mr. Reynolds. 2 
Mr. Etheridge 1 
Mr. Bristow.. J 
Mr. Taylor..... EPEE TETTA E oy 


So there was no choice. ! 


The following is the vote in detail: | 
| 


For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, | 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- | 
ton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Casc, Colfax, Conkling, 
Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, 
Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, 
Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gusley, Hale, Hall, 
Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, 
Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, 
Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, 
Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, MeKean, McKnight, McPher- 
son, Moorhead, Morrill, Morse, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, 
Pettit, Porter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royee, 
Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, 
Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, 
Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Wade, 
Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Elihu B. 
Washbume, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 
Wood, and Woodruff. 

For Mr. Hamitton—Messrs. Alien, Thomas L. Anderson, 
Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, 
Branch, Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, 
John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, 

‘rawford, Davidson, Jobn G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De i 
Jamette, Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Florence, Fouke, i 
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Garnett, Gartrell, Hardeman, John T. Harris, Hawkins, 
Hindman, Holman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, 
Keitt, Lamar, Landrum, Larrabee, James M. Leach, 
Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. 
Martin, Maynard, McClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, 
Milson, Montgomery, Laban T. Moore, Sydenham Moore, 
Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Pheips, 
Pryor, Pugh, Reagan, Riggs, James C. Robinson, Ruffin, 
Rust, Scott, Simms, Singleton, William Smith, William 
N. H. Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stout, Taylor, 
Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Vance, Whiteley, 
Winslow, and Wright. + : 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. Green Adams, William C. An- 
derson, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, H. Winter Davis, Ether- 
idge,J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, Mallory, Nelson, Quarles, 
Stokes, and Webster. 

For Mr. Reynolds—Messrs. Adrain and Horace F, Clark. 

For Mr. Ftheridge—-Mr. Gilmer. 

For Mr. Bristow—Mr. Hili. 

For Mr. Taylor—Mr. Hamilton. 


During the vote, 

Mr. PUGH said: Mr. Clerk, I am perfectly 
willing to vote for the gentleman who has ‘heen 
put in nomination by the Democratic party, if the 
Americans who have voted against him will 
change their votes. 

Mr. HILL. That would be one against how 
many? 

Mr. PUGH. I am perfectly willing to vote for 
Mr. Hamicron whenever there is a reasonable 
prospect of my vote producing a result. Ihave 

cen, from the beginning, perfectly willing to vote 
for Mr. Bococx whenever there was a reasonable 
prosport of my vote electing him. But as this 

allot discloses that my vote cannot produce an 
final result, [a voice on the Democratic side, ‘It 
may do so!”*] I prefer to maintain the integrit 
of my position and the symmetry of my record; 
and I shall therefore cast my vote, as heretofore, 
for Mr. McQueen. 

Mr. HILL. I think it proper to state, in re- 
gard to my vote, that I have bcen approached by 
a kind personal friend on the Democratic side of 
the House, to sce if L could aid, in some degree, in 
producing an organization. I do not mean to say 
“approached’’—for I approached them as much 
as they did me—but I have conferred with them, 
and am willing to do so further. But, with the 
future before me, and with what has occurred here 
right now, it does not occur to me that, with the 
high respect which I entertain for the gentleman 
voted for by the Democratic party, I would be 
forwarding the great object in view by giving him 
my vote. ‘My judgment is to the contrary of that. 
If for no other motive than mere policy, I with- 
hold it from him and give it to Mr. Brisrow, of 
Kentucky. 

Mr. LEACH, of North Carolina. Supposing 
that every Democrat in the House would have 
supported the gentleman from Texas, and that 
we might organize the House on a constitutional 
basis, and thereby defcat the Republican nominee, 
I was willing to vote for him. refer him to any 
gentleman on the Democratic side of the House, 
as I regard him to be more conservative and na- 
tional, and therefore less objectionable to the 
party I belong to than most gentlemen of the Dem- 
ocratic party. But since Democrats are not will- 
ing to vote for the nominee of their own party— 
an able, distinguished gentleman—I do not con- 
ceive that my voting for him will aid in the or- 
ganization of the House. : 

I take leave to say here, that having known Mr. 
Gimer for more than twenty years, there is not 
in this House, or out of it, a purer man, one of 
more sterling integrity, or a more consummate 

entleman. I donot now believe he will be elected; 
But he could be at any time if the Democratic party 
would unite on him; but since he has been indi- 
rectly censured here to-day, I will say that Ihave 
never given a vote with more pleasure than that 
which I now give. Whenever the Democrats will 
vote as a party unitedly for Mr. Hami.ton, my 
vote will not be found wanting: but I now vote for 
my distinguished colleague, Joun A. GILMER. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. Clerk, my constituents are 
indifferent about the organization of this House; 
it is a result in which they do not consider them- 
selves interested; but as no action which I favor, 
or which they favor, is likely to be produced by 
a failure to organize it, I shall not throw any ob- 
stacle in the way of any movement that looks to 
a final result against the other side of the House. 
I do not believe that my constituents, or the peo- 
ple of the State of Alabama, would be affected if 
the Government were to come to a dead lock in 
its operations. If the statutes which have been 


passed here forthe last ten years were obliterated, | 


I have no idea that any man in my district would 
know it or feel it, unless he saw it’ ih ‘the news- 
papers. [Laughter.] Oa Dale Soe eee 
ir, asthe impression seems to be growing that 
this condition of things is intimidating the enemy, 

roducing dismay upon the other side of the House 
laughter upon the epublican benclies,] and that 


the developments here have broken the ‘Abolition ` 


phalanx; t entertain no hope whatever that such 
action as my people favor, is to be produced bya 
disorganization of the House. cece ene ae 

If Thad it in my power, I am free to say that I 
would perpetuate discord'here. “But Tam power- 
less. I have endeavored to vindicate the integrity 
of my antecedents; I have held my tongue'for the 
reason that I did not desire to throwany obstacle 
in the way of the effort to harmonize the discord- 
ant elements to which the country looks to: pre- 
vent the subversion of the Government. And, sir, 
right here I say, that while I consider the election 
of a Speaker a result that is to be a part and par- 


cel of that final action which is to come upon the ` 


country—and I look to final action for that sort 
of resistance which “is to put my people beyond 
the pressure that now threatens their existence 
I will accommodate the gentlemen upon this side 
of the House by yielding; and if the Americans 
will unite with me in support of the gentlerhan 
who has been put in nomination, I will. vote for 
him cheerfully. 

As the honorable member from North Carolina 
(Mr. Leacu] has made his remarks’ directly at 
me, and as newspapers representing his politics 
have indicated that 1 am an obstacle in the way 
of harmonious action on this ‘side of the House, 
I put myself out of that position, and I will, with 
the gentleman, now say that Mr. Hamrron shall 
be Speaker of this House. [Applause from. the 
Democratic benches.] In accordance with the 
honorable gentleman’s suggestion, believing that 
Mr. Hamiiron isa true man—he is a native of 
my State, and he lives in a State to the codpera- 
tion of which we look for final action in resisting 
a result which I believe is inevitable—believing 
that he possesses sufficient spiritand manhood to 
resist any aggression upon the rights of, his con- 
stituency, and for the purpose of producing ‘har- 
mony in this movement, having no idea that it is 
to have any effect—thatit is to check the progress 
of abolitionism in this country—to Accommodate. 
gentlemen upon this side of the House, I cast my 
vote for Mr. Hamitron. {Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic benches. ] i f 

Mr. LEACH, of North Carolina. I ask that 
my vote be changed from Mr. Gimer to Mr. 
Hamitron. [Applause from the Democratic 
benches.]} 

The result of the vote was then announced, as 
above recorded. 

And, on motion of Mr. WINSLOW, (at fif- 
teen minutes to six o’clock, p. m.,) the House 
adjourned. f i 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, January 9, 1860. 


payer by the Chaplain, Rev. P. D. Gurey, 

The Journal of Thursday last was read and 
approved: 

Mr. Sewarp appeared in his seat to-day... 

PETITIONS. 

Mr. BROWN presented the memorial of the 
Provident Association of Clerks, praying an 
amendment of their charter; which was referred 
to the Committce on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented the petition of F. E. Hassler, 
administrator of the late F. R. Hassler, Superin- 
tendent of the Coast Survey, and of the works 
for the construction of standards of weight and 


| measure, praying remuneration for losses and ex- 


penses incurred by his father; which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. : 
, Mr. DAVIS presented additional papers in re- 
lation to the claim of Colonel William Gates, of 
the Army; which, with his petition and papers, 
on the files of the Senate, were referred ‘to ‘the 
Committee on Claims. 
He also presented the 
win, an inmate of the So 
wounded in the Mpxiean war, 
of pension; which was referre 


on Pensions. _. : re ; 
Mr. BAYARD presented the petition of Annie 


petition of Jogéph-Ker- 
dièrs? Home, who was 
raying an increase 
to the Committee 
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D. Reeves, widow of the late Captain J. S. K. 
Reeves, ofthe Army, praying fora pension; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

. . Mr. WADE presented the petition of Thomas 

W. Browning and others, praying that pensións 
may be granted.to the surviving soldiers of the 
war of 1812, and to the widows of those who have 
died or may hereafter die;- which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WILSON presented the memorial ofa com- 
mittee appointed at a general meeting of the citi- 
zens of Pron relation to the location of the 

ost office in that city; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr FOOT presented the memorial of Paul 
Dillingham and others, praying for a change of 
the time, of service of the United States courts of 
Vermont; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CAMERON presented the petition of 
Thomas W. Browning and others, praying that 
land may be granted to the heirs of those who 
served in the Indian wars, or in that of 1812; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Tle also presented papers in relation to the 
claim of Mrs. Anne Smith, widow of the late 
General Persifer F. Smith, to a pension; which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. . 

Mr. BINGHAM presented the petition of A. 
H. Phelps and others, of Michigan, praying that 
the survivors of the war of 1812 may be placed 
upon the pension roll; which was referred to the 
Conimittce on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Mich- 
igan, praying that the heirs of those engaged 
in the Indian wars may he placed upon the same 
footing as those engaged in the war with Mexico; 
which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and Militia, 

. Mr. TRUMBULL presented the petition of 

Zopher B. Holcomb and others, praying that 
land may be granted to the heirs of those who 
served in the Indian wars, and in that of 1812; 
which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and Militia, 

Mr. IVERSON presented the petition of Wil- 
liam Sandly, executor of the late Mrs. Jane Me- 
Clure, praying that the pension to which she was 
entitled under the act of July 7, 1838, may be 
allowed to her children; which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

' © Mr. HAUN presented the memorial of A. B. 
Thompson and others, citizens of California, pray- 
ing remuneration for horses, mules, cattle, pro- 
visions and stores taken by officers of the Army 
and Navy, in the conquest of California, in the 
years 1846-47, undera promise of payment for the 
same by the United States; which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and Militia. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legista- 
ture of California, asking Congress to cede and 
donate a barren tract of land known as the Col- 
orado Desert to that State, for the purposes therein 
set forth; which was referred to the Committec on 
Public Lands, 

Mr. BRAGG presented the petition of Adoni- 
ram Patterson, administrator of Mrs. Ann Pat- 
terson, praying to be allowed the pension duc her 
under the act of July 7, 1838; which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr.MALLORY presented the petition of Wil- 
liam H. Crabbe and others, clerksin the navy-yard 
at Philadelphia, praying to be placed on a footing 
with the clerks of other yards in- regard to pay; 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

He also presented additional papers in relation 
to the mail line between Charleston, Savannah, 
Key West, and Havana, by the steamer Isabel; 
which were referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

He also ‘presented the memorial of James A. 
Peden, praying to be allowed an outfit as Minis- 
ter Resident near the Government of the Argen- 
tine Confederation; which was referred to the 
Committee on Forcign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the officers of 
the State Government and members of the Legis- 
lature of New Jersey, praying the adoption of a 
system of instruction on board the United States |} 
ships-of-war, for the improvethent of the person- 
nel of the Navy; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


Mr. DURKEE presented the petition of Mary 


| heir of John Hadry, praying the reimbursement 


Featherston, widow of John Featherston, late a 
boatswain in the Navy, praying to be allowed a 
pension; which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also presented two memorials of citizens of 
Wisconsin, praying the construction of a harbor 
of refuge at the mouth of Grand river, on Lake 
Michigan; which were referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. , 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. BROWN, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of Oscar J. E. Stuart, pray- 
ing that the patent laws may be so amended that a patent 
may issue tothe master for a useful invention of his slave, 
on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 
Patents and the Patent Office. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Jask that the memorial of 
Charles G. Ridgely, of the United States Navy, 
praying remuneration for various necessary cX- 
penditures incurred by him as commanding offi- 
cer of the naval forces of the United States, on 
the South American station in 1820-21, be with- 
drawn from the files of the Senate, and referred to 
the Committee on Forcign Relations. 

Mr. HALE. I hope that that memorial will 
not go to the Committee on Forcign Relations. It 
isa memorialthatshould appropriately be referred 
to the Committec on Nave atic, It is to pay a 
naval officer for extraordinary expenses incurred 
on a forcign station, and such matters have uni- 
formly been referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, and I think this case should go there 
also. f 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have no objection myself 
to that. It has been before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations a great many times, and has 
been passed on favorably by them. It was passed 
here last year by a very large vote. I have no 
sort of objection, however, to its going to the 
Committce on Naval Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The memorial 
wil be referred to the Committee on Naval Af- 

airs. 

On motion of Mr. HUNTER, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of the tegal representatives of 
Charles Porterfield, deceased, praying bounty tand, com- 
mutation pay, and the reimbursement of advances made for 
the public service, on the files of the Senate, be referred to 
the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 


On motion of Mr, DOOLITTLE, it was 


Ordered, ‘Chat Anson Dart have leave to withdraw his 
petition and papers. 

On motion of Mr, PEARCE, it was 

Ordered, That the petitionof Harriet B. Macomb, widow 
of the late General Alexander Macomb, of the Army, pray- 


ing for a'pension, on the files of the Senate, be referred to 
the Comunittce on Pensions. 


On motion of Mr. PEARCE, it was 

Ordered, That the memorial of Hodges and Lansdale, 
praying indemnity for property destroyed by the British in 
the war of 1812, on the tiles of the Senate, be referred to 
the Commitee on Claims. 

On motion of Mr. PEARCE, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of William G. Ridgley, of the 
District of Columibia, praying indemnity for tobaeca de- į 
stroyed by the British in the war of [8l2, on the files of the 
Senate, be referred to the Committee on Claims. | 


On motion of Mr. GREEN, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of Elizabeth Horine, and the 
other heirs of Thomas Maddin, deceased, on the files of 
the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Private Land 
Claims. 

On motion of Mr. MALLORY, it was 

Ordered, That the memorial of the citizens of New Jer- 
sey, praying the adoption of a system of instruction on 
board the United States ships-of-war, for the improvement 
of the personnel of the Navy, on the files of the Senate, be 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

RNEPORES OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committce on Military | 
Affairs and Militia, to whom was referred the 
memorial of L. W. Boggs, praying an appropri- 
ation for his salary, as SP elde and judge of the 
first instance under the military government of 
California, asked to be discharged from its further 
consideration, and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary; which was agreed to. | 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of William L. S. Dear- 
ing, praying remuneration for expenses incurred 
in raising a company of volunteers for service In 
Florida, asked to be discharged from its further 
consideration, and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims; which was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of Marie Genand, sole 


of money advanced’ and expended in 1814 and 
1815, by said Hudry, for the United States, asked 
to be discharged from its further consideration, 
and thatit be referred to the Committee on Claims; 
which was agreed to. j 
He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of John Bronson, for , 


` payment for goods lost and destroyed by the 


enemy on the Niagara frontier, during the last 
war, asked to be discharged from its further con- 
sideration, and that it be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims; which was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of Alexander Millar, one 
of the heirs of Alexander Millar, deceased, pray- 
ing remuneration for property destroyed during 
the last war with Great Britain, asked to be dis- 
charged from its further consideration, and that 
it be referred to the Committee on Claims; which 
was agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. DAVIS asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave to introduce the following bills; 
which were read twice by their titles, and referred 
to the Committce on Military Affairs and Militia: 

_ A bill (S. No. 45) to authorize the sale of pub- 
lic arms to the several States and Territories, and 
to regulate the appointment of superintendents of 
the national armorics; 

A bill (S. No. 46) to prevent desertion and to 
facilitate enlistment of soldiers in the Army of 
the United States; 

A bill (S. No. 47) to promote the efficiency of 
the Arny by retiring disabled or infirm officers; 
an 

A bill (S. No. 48) to fix the pay and regulate 
the allowances of officers of the Army. 

Mr.GREEN asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 49) to 
confirm the title in a certain tract of land in the 
State of Missouri to the heirs and legal represent- 
atives of Thomas Maddin, deceased; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Private Land Claims. 

TERRITORY OF NEVADA. 

Mr. GWIN asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave-to introduce a bill (S. No. 4) to 
organize the Territory of Nevada; which was 
read twice by its title, : 

Mr. GWIN. I should have offered the bill 
some time since, but that the House has not been 
organized, and we were not ready for législative 
business. I was requested by the Delegate from 
that Territory to introduce the bill some time ago, 
but I have withheld it forthe reason I have stated. 
I now offer it for the purpose of having it referred 
to the Committee on Territories, 

It was so referred. 

NOTICES OF BILLS. 

Mr. BROWN gave notice of his intention to 
ask leave to introduce a bill to establish a Gov- 
ernment printing office. A 

Mr. HALE gave notice of his intention to ask 
leave to introduce a bill conferring a pension on 
the widow of the late General Macomb. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore announced the 
appointment of Mr. Hammonp as a member of 
the Committee on Revolutionary Claims, in the 
place of Mr. Toomss, who was excused from 
further service on that committee. 

AMERICAN STATE PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. FITCH, it was 


Ordered, That the report of the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House of Representatives, in relation 
to the continuation of the coinpilation and publication of 
the American State Papers, be referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 


CLAIMS ON MEXICO. 


Mr. IVERSON submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was considered, by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be requested 
to inform the Senate what amount remains in the Treasury, 
unexpended, of the fund set apart by the treaty of Guada- 
loupe Hidalgo, between the United States and Mexico, fos 
the payment of the claiins of American citizens. 


ISLAND Of SAN JUAN. 

Mr. LANE submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered, by unanimous consent,and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to communi- 
cate to the Senate the official correspondence of Lieuten- 
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ant General Winfield Scott, in reference to the Island of 
San Juan, and of Brigadier General Wiliam S. Harney, 
in command of the department of Oregon. 


GOVERNOR STEVENS’S REPORT. 


Mr. DAVIS. I wish to offer a resolution, At 
the last session of Congress, it will be recollected, 
an order was made for the printing of Governor 
Sievens’s exploration for the northern line of rail- 
road to the Pacific, This resolution calls for ex- 
tra coples: ees 

Resolved, That there be printed, for the use of the Senate, 
the same number of extra copies of Governor Stevens’s 
final report and narrative as has been printed of the other 
reports. i d ra 

The resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Printing. j 


‘BANK ISSUES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


_ Mr. SLIDELL, in pursuance of previous no- 
tice, asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill 
(S. No. 50) to prohibit the issue of bank notes by 
corporations, associations, or individuals; within 
the District of Columbia, and further to prevent 
the circulation of bank notes issued by any incor- 
porated company or association of individuals 
located beyond the limits of the District of Co- 
lumbia of a less denomination than twenty dollars; 
which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. SLIDELL. Iwill state that this bill is, 
with some slight modification, the same as the bill 
that was reported by the select committee during 
the last Congress. Inow move that it be referred 
to a select committee of five members, to be ap- 
pointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and Messrs. Sur- 
DELL, THomson, Toomss, Harg, and ANTHONY 
were appointed. 

COMMERCE WITH BRITISH PROVINCES. 


Mr. WILSON. [submit the following reso- 
lution; and, if there be no objection, I ask for its 
present consideration: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to furnish the Senate with a statement of the trade and 
commerce with the British North American Previnees, 
annually since 1850, distinguishing Canada trom the other 
Provinces: ‘Total imports and exports 3 imports and exports 
in American vessels ; imports and exports in British ves- 
sels; total tonnage entered and cleared, distinguishing 
American from British tonnage ; wheat and flour imported 
and exported, with quantities and values; corn and other 
grains and provisions exported and imported; jumber of 
all kinds imported and exported; domestic manufactures 
exported; foreign goods exported; duties collected on im- 
ports. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded 
to consider the resolution, 

Mr. COLLAMER. I suggest to the Senator 
from Massachusetts to include in his resolution 
that the Secretary report what has been imported 
and exported subject to duty, and what not sub- 
ject to duty. I move to amend it by inserting 
“subject to duty and those not subject to duty”’ 
after the words ‘exports and imports.”’ 

Mr. HALE, It strikes me that everything that 
isasked for in this resolution appears in the yearly 


tables of commerce and navigation that we get | 


from the Secretary of the Treasury. It is sug- 
gested by the Senator from Massachusetts that 
his resolution covers ten years, and those areonly 
annual tables. ‘Phen I have no objection to it. 


The amendment was agreed to; and the reso- | 


lution, as amended, was adopted. 
` 


THE WOUMAS LAND GRANT. 

Mr. FOSTER. I notice by the Journal» of 
Thursday, that I was appointed on the speciai 
committee raised by order of the Senate on the 
memorial of certain citizens of Louisiana on the 
Houmas land grant, in Heu of the honorable Sen- 
ator from Maine, [Mr. Fessexnen.] Imust de- 
cline serving on that committec, and respectfully 
ask of the Senate to excuse me from serving. 

Mr. DAVIS. Itis quite apparent that special 
committces can never be organized, if Senators 
without some special reasons may be excused. 
Itis certainly a very disagrecable work; it is often- 
times a very painful employment; it not only 


draws the Senator away from ordinary and pleas- | 


ant duties, but devolves on him very frequently 
inquiries which he would be glad to avoid. I 
think, therefore, no Senator has a right to ask to 


be excused from serving ona committee of inves- | 
tigation, unless there be some special reason forit. : 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from Connecticut, 
to excuse him from seryice on the select commit- 
tee referred io. S 


Mr. FOSTER. I must decline serving, with 
entire respect to the Senate, and with no disposi- 
tion to shirk any ordinary or extraordinary labor 
under proper circumstances; but I have reasons 
that are conclusive to me, which would not be 
interesting to the Senate, probably, but which are 
conclusive reasons, that compel me to decline, I 
am by no means disposed to shirk my portion of 
the labor of the Senate, whether pleasant or un- 
pleasant; but, under the circumstances, I must 
decline, and I ask the Senate to excuse me. 

The motion was agreed to; there being, ona 
division—ayes twenty-nine, noes not counted. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I now move, then, that the 
committee stand at four. It may as well be four 
as five. There has been one substitute already. 

The motion was agreed to. : 


TUE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Mr. DIXON. I move to reeonsider the vote of 
the Senate, passed on Thursday last, by which 
the President’s message was referred to the Com- 
mittee on printing; and on that motion I wish to 
submit a few observations. 

Mr. PUGH. I was about to call up the reso- 
lution which I offered some days ago, and which 
was laid over because I understand the Senator 
from Missouri, [Mr. Green,} who has been pre- 
vented from attending the Senate by illness, is pre- 
pared to speak this morning. Tam putina dilem- 
maabout it. [think heis entitled to be heard on 
that resolution, and unless the Senator from Con- 
necticut insists on proceeding, I shall feel bound 
to ask that the Senator from Missouri may be 
heard. He proposes to reply to me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion 
of the Senator from Connecticut is in order. 

Mr. BROWN It cannot be considered to-day, 
if itis objected to. {tis in the form of a resolu- 
tion, and therefore Linsist that, while the Senator 
may submit the motion, it cannot be considered 


to-day if any Senator objects to its consideration. | 


I say in all kindness to the Senator from Con- 
necticut, in making that objection, that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, who has been detained from 
the Senate for some days on account of ill health, 
is desirous to address the Senate on the subject of 
the resolution which was offered by the Senator 
from Ohio; and I do not like to sec him postponed. 
If the motion made by the Senator from Connec- 
ticut cannot properly be considered if a single ob- | 
jection postpones it, in all kindness to him I make 
that objection. 

Mr. GREEN. So far as it concerns myself I 
shall not persist. J can make the remarks that I 
design making at any time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The opinion 
of the Chair is that the motion of the Senator from 
Connecticut is in order, and is a privileged mo- 
tion, and cannot be postponed on a single gbjcc- 
tion. i 

Mr. DIXON. The portion of the message of 
the President of the United States on which [now 
propose to address the Senate, is that in which 
he recommends the passage of a bill for the pay- 
ment of the claimants in what is known as the | 
Amistad case. I propose tosabmit my views on 
the subject at this time, while the mossage is under | 
discussion, believing that I shall now be more | 
likely to draw the attention of the Senate to the 


merits of the case than at a later stage of the ses- I 


sion, when other subjects of greater importane 
may occupy the minds of Senators. The Presi- 
dent brings the question to our notice in the follow- 
ing language: 


«J again recommend that an appropriation be made ‘to |! 
! be paid to the Spanish Government for the purpose of di: 
nil 
common with two of my predecessors, } entertain no doubt |i 
that this is required by our treaty with Spain of the Q7th |! 


tribution among the claimants in the Amistad case.’ 


October, 1795. The failure to discharge this obligation hi 
becn employed by the cabinet of Madrid as a reason against 
the settlement of our claims.” 

It is almost twenty years since ihe date of the | 
occurrences which gave rise to the claim thus 


bto them, not merely because itis somewhat related 
to the controversy between the NorthandtheSouth 
on the subject of slavery, but because the facts on 
which it is founded, and the principle it involves, : 
were, at the outset, brought to their notice; and, 
for the long period I have mentioned, have-from 
time to time claimed their-attention. © (09° 
F propose to examine this question, Mr. Prési=.. 
dent, without much reference to certain exciting 
topics which might be brought within’ the range 
of this discussion.” I shall treat the’subject in the’ 
spirit in which it might have been treated in 1839,. 
when there was comparatively little excitement, 
either at the North or the South, on thé subject’ 
of slavery. -At that time, legal process was éx- 
ecuted upon the Africans of the Amistad, without 
causing the slightest manifestation of feeling. No 
one thought, for a moment, of resisting, except 
by legal means, the attempt to return them to the 
bondage from which they hoa escaped. The only 
inquiry was as to their state and condition, ander 
the Spanish law and our own; and in the decision 
of a competent tribunal all were willing to acqui- 
esce. LiP Y 
The main facts in the case are as follows: In the 
year 1839, a Spanish ship, laden with Mendian 
negroes, kidnapped in Africa, was, in violation of 
Spanish law, brought into Havana. Two Span- 
iards, named Ruis and Montez, purchased about 
fifty of these negroes, with a full knowledge of 
their truc character and condition, and attempted 
to convey them on board the Spanish schooner 
L’Amistad to the port òf Principe, distant: from 
Havana about three hundred miles. Onr the pas- 
sage to Principe, the negrocs rose, took. passcssion 
of the vessel, killed the captain and cook, sent 
part of the crew ashore, and placing Montez at 
the helm, compelled him to steer for Africa. This 
he did in the day time, when the negroes could 
| judge of their course and direction by the sun, but 
at night he steered northward, turning the vessel 
again eastward before daylight. At the end of 
three or four weeks, they had reached the shares 
of Long Island, having been drifted northward by 
the Gulf stream. Here a few of the negroes, ig- 
norant as they were of the place, and scarcely 
competent to do anything to provide for them- 
| selves, driven by hunger and thirst, went ashore 
in search of food and water. The vessel was soon 
discovered, and was taken possession of, at the 
request of Ruis and Montez, by Lieutenant Ged- 
ney, of the United States brig Washington, who 
was at that time employed in the coast survey. 
Licutenant Gedney took the Amistad to New Lon- 
don. Montez and Ruis, claiming to be the owners 
of the negroes and the schooner, were set at lib- 
| erty, while the adult African8 were committed to 
| prison, and the children, of whom there were four, 
| and the cabin boy, named Antonio, were held as 
witnesses. P 
An attempt was made to indict the negroes in 
| the State of Connecticut, for murder and piracy. 
| From the testimony of Montez before the grand 
jury summoned by the district court, it fully-ap- 
| peared that the prisoners were not by the laws of 
| Spain slaves, but were illegally restrained, and 
were entitled to their freedom. The negroes were 
sbown to be totally unacquainted with the lan- 
i guage of any civilized people, unable to express 
their ideas intelligibly, or to understand any com- 
munication, except by signs; though a Mendian 
African was at Jength found in New York who 
could converse with them. The grand jury, after 
ia full investigation, refused to find a bill of indict- 
ment. j 
The vessel, with the negroes on board, having 
been brought by Lieutenant Gedney into the dis- 
trict of Connecticut, was there, by him, libeled 
for salvage in the district court of the United 
‘States. A libel for salvage was also filed by other 


t - - + : 
| parties, who claimed to have aided in saving the 


ship by arresting the negroes on shore. On the 
18th day of September, 1839, Ruis and Montez 


|i filed claims and libels, in which they asserted the 


recommended to the favorable consideration of 
Congress in the message before us. A part of į 
these occurrences took place in the State of Con- 
necticut, and those of the actors therein who were 
of the African race were for some time imprisoned 
in that State. The circumstances connected with 
their capture, their habits and mode of life, and, 
to some extent, their subsequent history, became 
familiar to many of my constituents. Hence, the 


question now presented is one of peculiar interest |! 


| ownership of the negroes as their slaves, and of 
i certain parts of the cargo, and prayed that the 
same might be delivered to them, or to the repre- 

entative of her Catholic Majesty, the Queen of 
Spain, as might be most proper.” Onthe 19th of 
September, the district attorney of the United 
` States for the district of Connecticut filed an in- 
formation, or Libel, setting forth the claim of the 
Spanish Government under the ‘treaty of 1795, 
renewed in 1821. i 
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To these various libels, the negroes, Cinques 
and others, with the exception of Antonio, on the 
Tth of January, 1840, filed an answer, denying 
that. they were slaves or the property of Ruis and 
Montez, or that the court could, under the Con- 
stitution. or laws of the United States, or under 
any treaty, exercise any jurisdiction over their 
persons, by reason of the premises; and praying 
that they might be dismissed. They specially set 
forth and insisted, that they were native-born Af- 
ricans; that they were born free, and still of right 


ought to be free, and not slaves; that they were, | 


on or about the 15th day of April, 1839, unlaw- 
fully kidnapped and forcibly and wrongfully car- 
ried, on. board a certain vessel, on the coast of 
Africa, which was unlawsully engaged in the 


slave trade, and were unlawfully transported in į 


the same vessel to the [sland of Cuba, for the pur- 
pose of being unlawfully sold as slaves; that Ruis 
and Montez well knowing the premises, made a 
pretended purchase of them, that afterwards, on 
or about the 28th of June, 1839, Ruis and’Mon- 
tez confederating with Ferrer, captain of the Am- 
istad, caused them, without law or right, to be 
placed on board the said Amistad, to be transported 
to some place unknown to them, to be enslaved 
for life; that on the voyage they rose and took 


possession of the vessel, intending to return therc- | 


with to their native country, or to seck an asylum 
in same free State,&c. At the hearing of the case 
all the libelants and claimants appeared, except 
Jose Ruis and Pedro Montez, whose libels and 
claims, as stated of record, respectively, were 
pursued by the Spanish Minister, the same being 
merged in'his claim. The negroes also appeared 
by their counsel. 

On the 23d day of January, 1840, the district 
court made adcerce. By that decree all claims 
for salvage wore rejected, except that of Licuten- 
ant Gedney and others, to whom salvage was 
allowed on the vessel and cargo of one third o: 
the value thereof—but not on the negroes. The 
vessel, with the exception of the above-mentioned 
salvage, was decreed to be returned to the owners, 
Tellincas, Aspez & Laca, The libels of Ruis and 
Montez, were dismissed with costs, as being in- 
cluded under the claim of the Spanish Minister. 
The cargo, with the exception of salvage, was 
returned to Ruigand Montez, as owners, but their 
claim for the negroes was rejected. ‘The slave 
Antonio was ordered to be returned to the repre- 
sentatives of Ferrer, The claim of the district 
attomey of the United States, on behalf of the 
Spanish Minister, for the restoration of the ne- 
groes, under the treaty, was rejected; and it was 
decreed that (hey should be delivered to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, to be transported to 
Africa, in pursuance of the actof March 3, 1819, 

From this decree the district attorney, on be- 
half of the United States, and for the benefit of 
Ruis and Montez and the Spanish Government, 
appealed to the cireuit court, and thence to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Rutsand Mon- 
tez, it is expressly stated of record, and in the 
argument of the district attorney, withdrew, be- 
cause their claim was merged in that presented 
by the Spanish Minister. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, on this appeal, was as follows, 
(Mr. Justice Baldwin only dissenting:) 

“That the deeree of the cirewt court, afirming that of 


the district court, ought to be affirmed, execpt so far as it j 


direety the negroes to be delivered to the President to be 
transported to Africa, in pursuance of the act of the 8d of 
March, 1819; and, as to this, it ought to be reversed: and 
that the said negroes be declared to be free, and be dix- 
missed from the custody of the court, and go without day.” 


Failing thus in their attempt to regain posses- | 


sion of the negroes by judicial proceedings, Ruis 
and Montez then presented their claim for com- 
pensation to the Government of the United States 
through the Spanish Minister. ‘This clam has 


been pursued by them for a period of nearly | 


twenty years; and now, the President, followi 
the example of two of his predecessors—Pre 


dents Tyler and Polk—recommends to Congress | a 


the payment of the claim. t 
Such are the facts in relation to this case in its 
present posture, That the negroes of the Amis- 
tad were born free; that they were kidnapped in 
Africa; that they were brought to Cuba, and sold 
as slaves to Montez and Ruis, in violation of the 
laws of Spain, is beyond controversy. Still, it is 
claimed that by treaty suiprlations, notwithstand- 


ld 


i trict attorney, who filed a claim at the sugg 


i rily become parties to the proceedings, 


ted States, this Government is bound to make i 
compensation to the pretended owners of the ne- |) 
groes in question. The honorable chairman of || 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, in his report | 
on this subject, madeat a previous session, insists i 
-that this Government is under treaty obligations |} 
to indemnify these claimants. Our obligations in 
this respect are supposed to arise out of the 8th, 
Sth, and 10th articles of our treaty with Spain, 
which follow: 


“Arr. 8. In case the subjects and inhabitants of either 
party, with their shipping, whether public and of war, or pri- 
vate and of merchants, be forced, through stress of weather, 
pursuit of pirates or enemies, or any other urgent necessity 
for seeking of shelter and harbor, to-retreat and enter into 
any of the rivers, bays, roads, or ports, belonging to the 
other party, they shall be reccived and treated with all hu- į 
manity, and enjoy all favor, protection, and helps and they 
shall be permitted to refresh and provide themselves, at 
reasonable rates, with victuals aud all things neediul for the || 
sabai ence of their persons, or reparation of their ships, | 
and 
hindered from returning out of the said ports or roads, but 
may remove and depart when and whither they please, | 
without any let or hindrance. 

“Arr. 9. Ail ships and merchandise, of what nature so- 
ever, Which shall be rescued our of the hands of any pirates 


i 
or robbers on the high seas, shall be brought into some port | 
of eith tate, and shall be delivered to the custody of the | 


officers of that port, in order to be taken care of and re- 
stored entire tothe true proprietor, as soon as due and suf- 
ficient proofsball be made concerning the property thereof, | 

“Arr. 10. When any vessel of either party shall be | 
wrecked, foundered, or otherwise damaged, on the coasts | 
or within the dominion of the other, their respective sub- 
jects or citizens shall receive, as well for themselves as for 
their vessels and effects, the same assistance which would | 
be due to the ithabitants of the country where the damage | 
happens, and shall pay the same charges and dues only as ; 
the said inhabitants would be subject to pay in a tike ease; | 
and, if the operations of repair should require that the whole | 
or any part of the cargo be unladen, they shall pay no du- 
ties, charges, or fees, on the part which they shall relade 
and carry away.” i 

The honorable chairman of the Committee on | 
Foreign Relations takes the ground that the con- 
struction of the treaty between this Government 
and that of Spain given by our Supreme Court is | 
not binding upon Spain. He says: 

“Tt is no answer to Spain, therefore, to say that this. sub- 
ject bas been determined by the judiciary of the country į 
adversely to this claim of Spain ; and it becomes necessary, 
in consequence, for the executive and legislative depart- | 
ments of the Government, in replying to the demand of 
Spain, to construe the treaty originally, and to decide the 
obligations that may arise under ite? 


Septmber, 1839. They made themselves parties 
to the suit; and on the day following, the Spanish | 
Government appeared by the United States dis- ; 
’ eostion 
Having thus volunta- 
I submit 
that on every principle they are bound by the de- 
cree. The chairman of the committee says, in his | 
report, that neither Spain nor the United States 
could have been made partics, (in invitum.) Thisis 
true; but, in pointof fact, the Spanish Government, | 
by its own motion, became a party in behalf of the į 
elaimants, as the record shows, and Montez and 


of the Spanish Minister. 


It is a weil- ;} 


are they binding upon actual parties to the pro- 
ecedings. Having submitted their claim to a com- 
petent tribunal; having been heard by their coun- 
sel, they are bound by the decision. They cannot 


Í l- || open the question before any other tribunal, but į 
ing the decision of the Supreme Court of the Uni- |! must submit to the law as it is declared. by the || 


| 
t 
prosecution of their voyage; and they shall noways be |} 


itt 


i 
| 

ii P 
{ 


| laws, merchandise. 


a 
tribunal of their own seeking. This is law and 
commion sense everywhere. i 

To make this more clear, allow me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to suppose that the alleged merchandise in 
question, and upon the title to which the adjudi- 
cation of the Supreme Court of the United States 
was had, instead of being negroes, had been any 


| species of property acknowledged everywhere to 
| be merchandise, any citizen of the United States 


would have had a perfect right to assert a claim 
to this property, on the trial in the United States 
court. It could not have been claimed that the 
treaty with Spain deprived any citizen of a right 


| to show his title to tlie property in question, and 


the deeision of the court would not only have 
settled definitively and forever the question of title, 
but would have estopped all other claimants, where 


i ever they might be, much more the very parties 


to the controversy. The fact that the alleged 
merchandise consisted of human beings could not 
diminish, though it might well strengthen, the 
force of this illustration. The negroes themselves 
had rights, which the court was bound to con- 
sider, No treaty with Spain could affect their 
rights. The law of nations required the court to 
give them due consideratign; nor could Spain say 
to us, you have agreed to return our merchandise; 
therefore you are bound to maintain our claim to 
such foreigners as we may have enslaved and re~ 
duced to a state in which they become, by our 


chandise, the title is settled by the-decision of the 
court. If not merchandise, no claim can be made 
for remuneration for its loss. 

But the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations says it isno answer to Spain to say that 
the subject has been determined by the judiciary 
of the country adversely to the claim of Spain, 
and that it becomes necessary, therefore, for the 
executive and legislative departments of the Gov- 
ernment, in replying to the demand of Spain, to 
construe the treaty originally, and to decide upon 
the obligations that may arise under it. I pro- 
pose, sir, accordingly, to examine this as a new 
and open question, without insisting on the idea 
thatthe parties, having once submitted their claim 
to the adjudication of a competent tribunal, are 
bound by the decision, and only claiming that the 
facts, as found by the court, are to be taken as 
true. 

If then we concede that it is our duty, as one 
branch of the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment, in our examination of this subject, to 
construe originally the treaty under which this 


; claim is made, it will appcar equally manifest that 


it has no foundation in justice or equity, and that 
no treaty stipulations existing between this Gov- 
ernment and Spain required that the negroes in 
question should have been surrendered, or that 
Nee supposed value should now be paid ta the 
claimants, 

And here it is important to observe that the 


: surrender of fugitive slaves, or fugitives from jus- 
: tice, is not demandable of right. 


In the absence 
of treaty stipulations, no nation can be required 
to make such surrender, Such being the law of 
nations, a stipulation by treaty for the surrender 


| of slaves or fugitives from justice must be clear 
|! and unmistakable in its terms, and cannot be 


made out by implication or construction. The 
intent must be apparent, and will not be presumed. 
Get us, then, examine this treaty, and see for 


| ourselves, irrespective ofthe opinions of the courts, 


whose decisions have been given on the subject, 


l whether the claim of the Spanish Government 


ought to be allowed by Congress. 

The main reliance of the claimants is on the 
ninth article of the treaty of 1795, which provides 
that— 

“CAN ships and merchandise, of what nature soever, 


i whieh shall be rescued out of the hands of any pirates or 


robbers on the high seas, shail be brought into some port of 


| either State, and shali be delivered into the custody of the 


officers of that port, in order to be taken care of, and restored 


i entire to the true proprietor, as soon as due and sufficient 


proof shall be made concerning the property thereof,” 
To establish the claim it is necessary to show 
that the negroesin question are merchandise, with- 
in the meaning of the ninth section of the treaty 
of 1795; that there has been a rescue of them on 


! the high seas out of the hands of pirates and rob- 


bers, and that Ruis and Montez are the true pro- 
rietors of the alleged merchandise, and have 
established their title by competent proof. 

1. Are the negroes to be considered merchan- 


Ifacknowledged to be mer-" 


5 


1860. 


dise within the true intent.and meaning of the. 


treaty? 


Admitting them, now, for the purpose of the 


argument, to have been, by the laws of Spain, 
slaves, it could not, in my judgment, have been the 
intent of the treaty to include them under the term 
merchandise. ‘This nation, as a nation, does not 
treat or consider slaves as merchandise. They 
are so treated and considered in certain States of 
the Union; but they have never, as yet, been con- 
sidered merchandise in such a sense as that the 
can be voluntarily carried into a free State, and- 
there sold as property. On’ the contrary, all or 
néarly all the decisions, in all the courts, of all the 
States, have been to the effect, that slavery is the 
creation of local law, and thata slave carried from 
a slaveholding State into a free State, thereby be- 
comes free. In the case of Groves and others vs. 
Slaughter, (15 Peters’s Reports, 508,) Chicf Jus- 
pete $ 
tice Taney thus states the law with regard to the 
right of the several States to legislate respecting 
slave property: z 

“Tn my judgment, the power over this subject is excelu- 
sively with the several States, and each of them hasa right 
to decide for itself, whether it will or will notallow persons 
of this description to be brought within its limits, from an- 
other State, either for sale, or for any other purpose; and 
also to prescribe the manner and mode in which they may 
be introduced, and to determine their condition and treat- 
ment within their respective territories; and the action of 
the several States upon this subject cannot be controlled by 
Congress, either by virtue of its power to regulate com- 
merce, or by virtue of any other power conterred by the 
Constitution of the United States.?? 


How, then, could this nation, by treaty, have 
intended to acknowledge slaves as merchandise, 
and to stipulate for their rendition, under that 
general term? If they are merchandise in a na- 
tional point of view, then, under the Constitution 
of the United States, the regulation of the com- 
merce in slaves between the States belongs to the 
General Government, and no State could prohibit 
their sale, as no State can prohibit the trade or 
traffic between the States in cotton or other mer- 
chandise. 

That Spain at the date of the treaty recognized 
slaves as merchandise, when legally held, does 
notaffect the argument. We have similar treaties 
with Algiers and Tunis, in which are contained 
stipulations for the return of the property of citi- 
zens of each of the contracting States. In the 
treaty of peace and amity, concluded on the 6th 
of June, 1815, between the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Dey of Algiers, it was agreed that— 

“Should a vessel of either of the contracting parties be 
cast on shore within the territories of the other, all proper 
assistance shall be given to the crew; no pillage shall be 
allowed, and the property shall remain at the disposal of the 
oumers.”’— European Treaties, United States Statutes, vol- 
ume 8, page 225. 

A similar provision is contained in our treaties 
with Tripoli and Tunis. When these treaties 
were made, Algiers held Christian captives as 
slaves; yet, under this stipulation that property 
should remain at the disposal of the owners, would 
it be claimed that Spanish prisoners, or those of 
any other Christian nation, held by Algerine cor- 
sairs, were to be given up as property, under the 
treaty with Algiers? Suppose an Algerian ves- 
sel, laden with Spanish captives, had been driven 
on our coasts, and we had attempted to surrender, 
under this treaty, the enslaved Spaniards. The 
attempt would have sent a thrill of horror to the 
heart of the civilized world; and Spain, in resist- 
ance of the attempt, might justly have waged 
against us a war in which she could demand the 


sympathy, if not the succor, of every nation in | 


Christendom. Yet, if the claim now urged by 
Spain is just, and her interpretation of the treaty 
of 1795 correct, we should be bound to render to 


the Algerians the same assistance in reclaiming | 


captives held by them to be property, which Spain 
demands in the present instance. 


I say, therefore, that, by no just interpretation Í 


of the treaty of 1795, can ibe held that within 
the term “ merchandise’’ was intended to be in- 
cluded human beings—black or white, heathen or 
Christian—who might, under the laws of cither 
nation, be held as property. 

But, Mr. President, I am not under the neces- 
sity of resting the argument here. If we admit 


that slaves—held as such by the laws of Spain— | 


are to be considered ‘ merchandise,” under the 
treaty of 1795, still the present claim cannot be 
sustained. It remains to be proved, in order to 
support the claim, that these negroes were, by 


Spanish law;slaves, and were rescued on the high 


seas out of the hands of pirates and robbers, and 


that Ruis and Montez have shown themselves to 
be the true proprictors of the alleged merchan- 
dise by competent proof. Let us see whether 
these points can be established. That the negroes 
of the Amistad were kidnapped from Africa, and 
that, knowing them to have been thus kidnapped, 
Ruis and Montez purchased them, with the inten- 
tion of holding them as slaves, are conceded facts. 
What was the law of Spain regarding the.slave 
trade in the year 1839, when these events took 

ace? E 
p I have before me the special message of James 
Monroc, President of the United States, dated 
January 4, 1821, communicating to the House of 
Representatives, among other papers, a letter 
from Don Luis de Onis, the Spanish Minister, in 
which he announced that his Catholic Majesty, 
Ferdinand Vil, had concluded a treaty with the 
King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, by which the abolition of the slave trade 
is stipulated and agreed on, and that— 

“He had received his Majesty’s commands to deliver to 
the President of the United States a copy of the same; his 
Majesty feeling confident that a measure so completely in 
harmony with the sentiments of this Government, and of 


all the inhabitants of this Republic, cannot fail to be agree- 
able to him.” 


He adds: 


“In the discharge of this satisfactory duty, I now trans- 
mit you the aforesaid copy of the treaty, which F request 
you will be pleased to lay before the President.”—~Ezxecu- 
tive Papers, second session, Sixteenth Congress, 48. 

The treaty between Great Britain and Spain, 
thus transmitted, was not printed with the doc- 
ument containing the above communication, but 
I find it published in the “British and Foreign 
State Papers, 1816-17.” Itis dated and signed at 
Madrid, the 23d of September, 1817. It first re- 
fers to the treaty of July 5, 1814, in which the King 
of Spain promised and agrecd to take the sub- 
ject of prohibiting the slave trade into considera- 
tion. I[tthen declares that his Catholic Majesty, 
conformably to the spirit of that treaty, and to 
the principles of humanity with which he is ani- 
mated, having never Jost sight of an object so 
interesting to him, and being desirous of hasten- 
ing the moment of its attainment, has resolved to 
cooperate with his Britannic Majesty in the cause 
of humanity, by adopting, in concert with his 
said Majesty, efficacious means for bringing about 
the abolition of the slave trade; and accordingly, 

“Arr. L. His Catholic Majesty engages that the slave 
trade shall be abolished throughout the entire dominions 
of Spain, on the Guth day of May, 1220, and that from and 
after that period it shall not be lawful for any of the sub- 
jects of the Crown of Spain to purchase slaves, or to carry 
on the slave trade on any part of the coast of Africa, upon 
any pretext, or in any manner whatever.” 

Article third provides for the payment, by his 
Britannic Majesty, of thesu m of £400,000 sterling 
to such person as the King of Spain shall appoint 
to receive the same, which was to be in full for all 
losses previously incurred ,and also for the losses 
which are a necessary consequence of the abolition 
of the said traffic. 

On the 19th of December, 1817, the King of 
Spain promulgated a royal cedula, or decree; the 
first article of which is as follows: 

“ Arr. 1. From this day forward I prohibit forever to alt 
my subjects, both in the Peninsula and in America, to re- 
sort to the coast of Africa, north of the equator, for the 
purchase of negroes. All the blacks bought on those coasts 


| shall be dectared free in the first scaport of my dominions 


at which the vessel containing them shall arrive. That 
shall be confiscated for my royal treasury 3 and the 
ser, the captain, the master, and the pilotshall, with- 
out fail, be senteneed to ten years’ imprisonment in some 


| fortress of the Philippine. Islands.” 


Article third extends the same prohibition to the 
coasts of Africa south of the equator, under the 
same penalties, after the 30th of May, 1830. 

It thus appears, that at the time when these 
negroes of the Amistad were kidnapped on the 
coast of Africa, and brought by the confederates 
of Montez and Ruis into the Island of Cuba, the 
slave trade was prohibited in all the Spanish pos- 


sessions; and that by Spanish laws, the negroes | 


thus kidnapped were of right free the momentthey 
reached the port of Havana; and that they were 
entitled to freedom when purchased by Ruis and 
Montez. i 
It appears, also, that the treaty stipulation with 
Great Britain, Was not made without considera- 
tion and compensation, received by Spain. Al- 
though motives of humanity are stated to have 


T 
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| led to that treaty, yet Spain recéivet, under this 


7 


-treaty, from Great Britain, the-sum of $2,000,000. 


in full compensation for losses thet might:be ogca-- 
sioned by. the abolition of the: slave trade‘in her 
colonies; a’sum with which, it ‘would seem, she 
ought to be satisfied, without now.demanding payi 


; ment from this Government for fifty miserable 


own laws. ee Prop) 

There. are some peat circumstances, Mr; 
President, connected with. the payment of this: 
sum of money by Great Britain; which, though 
they perhaps have no direct bearing on the merits 
of this claim, Lam yet tempted to lay before. thé 
Senate, as showing the astuteness and assurance 
of the Spanish Government in pushing their own 
interests, On the 14th of June, 1815, prior tothe 
treaty with Great Britain, the King of Spain di- 
rected the supreme council of the Indies ‘to:de-. 
liberate and give their advice upon a question of. 
the highestand most urgent importance, namely, 
whether or not the slave trade should. continue 
to exist?” 1 have here the proceedings of this 
council containing—I.. ‘ The reportof the: Coun- 
cil of the Indies to the King of Spain, recommend- 
ing the immediate abolition of theslave. rade;”’ 
2. ‘The opinion of the dissentient- members of 
the council against the immediate abolition of the 
slave trade;’” and 3. “t T'he reply of the majority 
of the council.” The majority of the council 
were of opinion that, not only the cause of hu- 
manity. but the interests of the Spanish.colonies, 
particularly Cuba, required the immediate ‘pro- 

ibition of the slave trade. They discuss the 
subject in along and extremely able report, which 
they conclude by recommending that “his Maj- 
esty may be pleased to command that the slave 
trade be forthwith Porprtaally abolished through- 
out, his dominions.” The dissentient members, 
in their report, take ground against the immediate 
abolition, for certain reasons, among others, to, 
which I desire to call the attention of the Senate. 
They say: ; 

« We admit that the slave trade ought to be prohibited; 
All Europe, departing from its ancient maxims, has just 
come to this resolution, for the. good of the human race ; 
and it would ill become Spain to refuse taking part in so 
glorious a proceeding; indeed, she would gain nothing by 
such a refusal.” i 5 

They then proceed to consider the subject of 
compensation for pretended losses, as follows: 

Putting aside, however, for a moment, the interests of 
the American slaves, as well as those of their owners, it 
may not be improper to turn our attention to our own in- 
terests, and to the present exhausted state of our treasury. 
We ought to avail ourselves of the opportunity now offered, 
to put forth against the English a demand for some valuable 
consideration as an indemnification for the losses which 
would be consequent upon the abolition which is so much 
desired by them. This policy, which would be practiced 
by all the nations of the world, has not escaped the pene- 
tration of his Majesty. Accordingly, when he consented 
to prohibit the slave trade within eightyears, he did so un- 
der certain conditions, which, although we are ignorant of 
their purport, bave not yet been fulfilied. “The English, 
notwithstanding, have since continually urged that. we 
should reduce this term of eight years to five. In this state 
of the question, the most natural and the best advice. that 
could be given to bis Majesty, is that be should accede 
to this request, that he should lay stress upon the service 
which he thereby renders, and should require in compen- 
sation for that service the same conditions that bad pre- 
viously been agreed on, or such other as his exalted judg- 
ment may decn more suitable to the general interests of his 
dominions. If, instead of following this course, which is 
dictated by prudence, the slave trade be immediately: pro- 
hibited, the English will not believe we make any sacrifice, 
because even more would be conceded by usthan they.ask5 
no convenient opening would be left for stipulating any 
compensation, and his Majesty would tose the relief which 
he has a right to demand from a rich apd powerful nation 
founded upon so just and honorable.a title.’--British Slate 
Papers, 1816-17, page 538. j 

Here, Mr. President, is presented what the 
Spanish considered a very adroit piece of diplo- 
macy. They had decided, inreference to their own 
interests, to prohibit the slave trade. In the year 
1814, (July 5,) they had stipulated, by treaty with 
Great Britain, to take the subject into considera- 
tion. The Spanish Government had come to the 
conclusion that humanity and interest required 
this prohibition to be made; but instead of doing 
it at once, they now proceed to make. another 
treaty with Great Britain, by which they stipulate 
for the prohibition of the slave tradein all their 
colonies, in consideration of £400,000 sterling for 
losses which it appears’ were: pretended. ‘The 
king is advised to lay stress upon the service he 
is rendering, otherwise England will not believe 
the Spanish have made any sacrifice. “No con- 


Africans imported into Cuba in violation:of her.’ 


‘| venient opening would then be left for stipulating 
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any compensation; and his Majesty would lose 
therélief he might otherwise gain. 
a treaty was made on the 23d of September, 1817, 
soon after the date of the “proceedings of the 
Council of the Indies,” to which I have referred. 
The remuneration provided under this treaty was 
ample. “The Spanish Government received “ re-. 
lief”? to the amount of $2,000,000 for performing 
an act which they admitted was demanded not 
only by considerations of humanity, but by their 
owli interests. Now, sir, without indulging in 
any severity of comment upon this specimen of 
Spanish diplomacy, I must say that it does not 
at all diminish my opposition to the present claim, 
or tend in any way to show that further remu- 
neration ought to be made for the alleged losses 
of Spanish slave traders. 

Mr. President, notwithstanding the treaty stip- 
ulations thus solemnly made; notwithstanding 
the ample remuneration received by the King of 
Spain, for real or supposed losses; notwithstand- 
ing the royal ordinance of the 19th December, 
1817, issued in compliance with this treaty, the 
slave trade has been carried on from that day to 
this, between the coast of Africa and Cuba, in 
violation of alllaw, human and divine. I will not 
say thatthe Spanish Government has connived at 
this traffic, but she has not suppressed it. Ruis 
and Montez, in whose behalf the presentclaim was 
made, were undoubtedly engaged in it, If not 
directly engaged in the trade, they were purchasers 
of negroes known to be kidnapped in Africa, and 
were, perhaps, liable to the penalty of the royal 
ordinance of the 19th December, 1817—ten years’ 
imprisonment in some fortress in the Philippine 
Islands. They were themselves criminals, while 
on their attempted voyage in the Amistad from 
Havana to Principe, with those fifty kidnapped 
negroes. The negroes were free by the express 
terms of the royal ordinance, and when they as- 
serted their frecdom and took possession of the 
Amistad, they committed no crime for which 
they could be punished by any tribunal even in 
Spain, which should administer justice according 
to the Spanish haw. 

It so happened that they were thrown upon our 
coasts, and it became the duty of our judicial tri- 
bunals, and is now also the duty of this body, to 
apply to their case the law of nations, as well as 
the laws of Spain. If, sir, you will look upon the 
map, you will see that, steering eastward by day 
and northward by night, the course resulting from 


this would have’ brought the vessel to some part j 


of the shores of Europe, but for the drift of the 
Gulf stream. Supposc, instead of being thus 
drifted, they had landed in England or France. 
Would England have restored these negroes to 
Ruis and Montez, acknowledged violators of the 
laws of theirown country? Would France have 


restored them had they been thrown on the French | 


coast? No, sir; neither ofthese nations would have 
returned the negroes to bondage; nor would they 
have remunerated the pretended owners. Even 
Spain herself would have been compelled to restore 
them to freedom had they been castby the waveson 
the Spanish coasts, if, in the administration of jus- 
tice, her tribunals are governed by the treaties and 
laws of Spain. I doubt, sir, whether there is in 
all Christendom a nation where a claim like this 
would be thought worthy of serious consideration ; 
and [apprehend thatthe free Republic of the United 
States is that Christian Government in the world 
more likely than any other to remunerate the male- 
factors in whose behalf this claim is made. 

But the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations argues that, inasmuchas the negroes of 
the Amistad wereshipped from Havana, on board 
that schooner, under passports signed by the Gov- 
ernor General of Cuba, itis not competent for the 
United States to look into the evidence which con- 
tradicts these documents; and he cites, in support 


of this claim, an opinion given in October, 1839, | 
by the Attorney General of the United States, Mr. | 
rundy. This is sufficiently answered by Mr. | 


Justice Story, in his published opinion in the tase 
of the United States vs. the Amistad, (15 Peters’s 
Reports, 594,) an extract from which I beg leave 
to read to the Senate: 


« But it is argued that the ship, cargo, and negroes were 
duly documented as belonging to Spanish subjects, and this 
court have no right to look behind these documents ; that 
full faith and credit is to be given to them; and that they 
are to be beld conclusive evidence in this cause, even 
although it should be established by the most s tisfactory 
proofs that they have been obtained by the grossest frauds 


» “Accordingly, 


and impositions upon the constituted authorities of Spain. 


To this argument we can inno wise assent. ‘There is noth- 
ing in the treaty which justifies or sustains the argument. 
We do not here meddle with the point whether there has 
been any connivance in this illegal traffic on the part of 
any of the colonial authorities or subordinate officers of 
Spain; because, in our view, such an examination is yn- 
necessary, and ought not to be pursued, unless it were in- 
dispensable to public justice, although it has been strongly 
pressed at the bar. 

«What we proceed upon is this, that although -publie 
documents of the Government, accompanying property 
found on board of the private ships of a foreign nation, cer- 
tainly are to be deemed prima facie evidence of the facts 
which they purport to state, yet they are always open to be 
impugned for fraud ; and whether that fraud be in the original 
obtaining of these documents, or in the subsequent fraud- 
ulent and illegal use of them, when once it is satisfactorily 
established, it overthrows all their sanctity, and destroys 
them as proof. Fraud wil vitiate any, even the most sol- 
emn transactions, and an asserted title to property founded 
upon it is utterly void. The very language of the ninth 
artiele of the treaty of 1795 requires the proprietor to make 
due and sufficient proof of his property. And how can the 
proof be deemed either due or sufficient which is but a con- 
nected and stained tissue of fraud? This is nota mere rule 
of municipal jurisprudence. Nothing is more clear in the 
law of nations, as an established rule to regulate their rights 
and duties, and intercourse, than the doctrine that the 
ship’s papers are but prima facie evidence, and that if they 


are shown to be fraudulent, they are not to be held proof | 


* * 


of any valid title.” * «c En the solemn treaties 
between nations, it can never be presumed that either 
State intends to provide the means of perpetrating or pro- 


tecting frauds; but all the provisions are to be construed 


as intended to be applied to bona fide transactions.” 


The,pretended passports covering the negroes 
shipped on board the Amistad are therefore only 
prima facie evidence, and, being clearly shown to 
have been fraudulent, are not to be held proof of 
any valid title. 

But the majority of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, in their report, say that if it were com- 
petent for the United States to look into evidence 
to contradict these documents, yet the United 
States could not rightfully undertake to decide 
questions arising under treaty stipulations made 
between Spain and other nations, to which this 
Government is no party; in other words, that, 
not being a party to the treaty between Spain and 
Great Britain, by which she stipulated to prohibit 
the slave trade, and under which she actually did 
so prohibit it, we cannotinquire whether the pre- 
tended merchandise on board the Amistad was 
really merchandise under Spanish law. ‘To this, 
{answer that the action of Spain in this regard 
was oflicially announced to the Government of 
the United States, as I have already indicated, by 
express command of the King of Spain in the year 
1818— (Executive Papers, second session Six- 
teenth Congress.) This Government, therefore, 
has aright, andisbound to take notice ofthe law of 
Spain on this subject; and the announcement cou kl 
only have been made with the intention that such 


notice should be taken, and to enable it to be | 


done, How can Spain complain that we now 
avail ourselves of the information solemnly given 
by her Minister, by command of the King, that, 
under ber laws, negroes kidnapped in Africa and 
sold into slavery in Cuba, are not merchandise, 
but are entitled to their freedom the moment they 


place their fect on the soil of any Spanish colony? | 


I cannot conceive of any reason for announcing 
the existence of the treaty, except that our Gov- 


ernment should take official notice of its provis- | 
ions, and give effect to them as far aè it may be | 


proper to do so. 

We have a right, then, and it is our duty, to go 
behind these documents purporting to be pass- 
ports. When we do so, we find them grossly 
fraudulent; that the negroes specified therein as 
Ladinoes, or skilled, acclimated, and therefore 
legal, slaves, are not such, but, as all the testi- 
mony most conclusively shows, and as, indeed, 
is conceded, when shipped by Ruis and Montez, 
were entitled, even by Spanish law, to their frec- 
dom. How, then, can Senators vote to pay the 
parties who so pertinaciously, through the Span- 
ish Government, pursue this flagitions claim from 
year to year? Why should they receive the sum 
of $50,000, or any other sum, from our national 
Treasury, as the supposed value of Africans kid- 
napped in violation of the laws of nations and of 
their own Government? Is it because it is true, 
as the President, in his message, informs us, that 
Cuba is the only spot in the civilized world where 
the African slave trade is tolerated? In spite of 
all her treaties, in violation of solemn stipula- 


tions—notwithstanding Spain has announced to | 


our Government that the slave trade is abolished 


the civilized world -where.the African slave trade 
is tolerated.” The President says this is to us 
“a constant source of injury and annoyance,” 
and he adds: 


“Weare bound by treaty with Great Britain to main- 
tain a naval force on the coast of Africa. at.much expense 
both of life and treasure, solely for the purpose of arresting 
slavers bound to that island, (Cuba.) ‘The late serious dif- 
ficulties between the United States and Great Britain 
respecting the right of search, now so happily terminated, 
could never have arisen if Cuba had not afforded a market. 
for slaves. As long as this market shall remain open, there 
can be no hope for the civilization of benighted Àfrica, 
Whilst the demand for slaves continues in Cuba, wars will 
be waged among the petty and barbarous chiefs of Africa 
for the purpose of seizing subjects to supply this trade. In 
such a condition of affairs it is impossible that the light 
of civilization and religion can ever penctrate these dark 
abodes.” 


Yet we now are seriously urged to appropriate 
a sum of money to remunerate the pretended own- 
ers of the negroes kidnapped and torn from their 
native shores, as is acknowledged and avowed 
in violation of Spanish law, for the purpose of 
being forever enslaved by the present claimants. 

Mr. President, I am willing to go as far as truth 
and justice will permit in cultivating friendly rela- 
tions with Spain. ‘The President informs us that 
an appropriation made for the purpose of remu- 
nerating the claimantsin the Amistad cse, could 
not fail to exert a favorable influence on our nego- 
liations with that country. At the same time he 
informs us that our national flag has been insulted 
by Spanish officials, in repeated instances; that 
we have suffered outrages of such a character as 
would have justified an immediate resort to war; 
and that ‘all our attempts to obtain redress have 
been baffled and defeated.” If this be true, I can- 
not sec the propriety of attempting to ‘exert a 
favorable influence upon negotiations’ which have 
hitherto been so unfortunate in their results, by 
remunerating the very men who, by keeping alive 
the slave trade, put us to the expense of ‘main- 
taining a naval force on the coast of Africa,” 
solely for the purpose of arresting slaves bound 
to Havana. They have very nearly, it seems, 
involved us in a war with Great Britain, on the 
question of the right of search, “that could not 
have arisen if Cuba had not afforded a market for 
slaves;’? a market which, as long as it remains 
open, expels all “hope for the civilization of. be- 
nighted Africa.’’ One of the most serious griev- 
ances urged by the President against the Spanish 
Government, is the “injury and annoyanee”’ thus 
inflicted upon us. Yet he urges us to reward the 
criminal agents in one of the most atrocious cases 


| of kidnapping that has ever been perpetrated. 


Mr. President, while at this time the Govern- 
menthas a high duty to perform, while the power 
of the Federal courts and of the Federal execu- 
tive authorities are invoked for the suppression 
of the African slave trade, I trust that no such 
spectacle of inconsistency will be exhibited to the 
world as that of a Government remunerating on 
the‘one hand the guilty agents in a piratical and 
inhuman traffic, which, on the other hand, if of- 
ficial duty is not criminally neglected, it is exert- 
ing all its authority to suppress within our own 
borders. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Masonin 
the chair.) The motion made by the Senator from 
Connecticut was to reconsider the vote by which 
the message of the President was referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 

Mr. DIXON. I have no desire to press the 
motion unless some Senator wishes to address the 
Senate on the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair un- 
stands, then, that the Senator withdraws his mo- 
tion. 

Mr. HALE. The pendency of the motion would 
not interrupt the process of printing—would it? 
(Certainly .] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
understands that the Senator has withdrawn the 
motion. oo a 

Mr. HALE. I know it; but I recollect, ona 
former occasion, if my memory serves me right, 
a motion of this kind was entertained, and when 
some gentleman wanted to speak on it, it was 
suggested by common consent it need not inter- 
rupt the execution of the order, and the motion 
might lie over. Itis possible somebody else may 
wish to address the Senate on the subject; and I 
suggest, as a matter of convenience, that that 
course be taken. 1 have no preference about it, 


in her colonics--still Cuba is the only spot in i! however. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
would presume that a motion to reconsider, made 
within proper time, would suspend the effect of 
the reference. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. The Chair is right in 
that decision. $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
understands that the motion is withdrawn. 


TERRITORIAL POLICY. 


Mr. IVERSON. The Senator from Missouri 
had the floor-on the resolution of the Senator from 
Ohio, but he-cannot proceed at this hour; if, 
therefore, the Senate will take up the resolution, 
as I have some remarks to submit, and as this is: 
about-as good atime as any to submit them, I 
will do so, and the Senator from Missouri may 
goon to-morrow. I move to take up the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the following resolution, which 
was submitted by Mr. Puen on December 15, 
1859: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of repealing so 
much of the acts approved September 9, 1850, for the or- 
ganization of territorial governments in New Mexico and 

tah, as requires that all the laws passed by the Legisla- 
tures of those Territories shall be submitted to Congress 
for approval or rejection. 

The pending question being on the following 
amendment submitted. by Mr. Harran, to add: 

And said committee is also instructed to inquire into the 
propriety of authorizing the people of cach of said 'l'erri- 
tories to elect all their territorial officers, executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial, in such manner as the Legislatures 
thereof shall provide. 

Mr. IVERSON. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Ohio, (Mr. Pucn,] in a specch delivered a 
few days since in this Chamber, took occasion to 
read some extracts froma speech made by me on 
the 26th day of July, 1848, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, whilst I was a member of that body. 
The object of the Senator in making this refer- 
ence was to show that I was once in favor of the 
doctrine of ** popular sovercignty,” as now under- 
stood and advocated by that Senator and thosc 
who agree with him in the northern States. 

Perhaps, sir, it would be sufficient for me, if I 
admitted the charge, to refer the Senator to an 
extract of a speech delivered by me at Griffin, in 
the State of Georgia, on the 14th of July last, in 
. which, speaking of that doctrine, I said: 

“J shall not stop here to argue the doctrine of congres- 
sional protection to slavery in the Territories, nor to com- 
bat the errors of ‘squatter sovercigaty.? Itake the occa- 
sion to confess that I was once the advocate of the latter 
heresy—carried away by its attractive but delusivé sophis- 
try, which, like the ‘ignis fatuus, lures only to destroy, and 
without serious examination into its truth and general bear- 
ings and looking at it as the only alternative of the Wilmot 
proviso, I was ready to take it as the ‘best we could get? 
I was wrong, and I admit, regret, and reeant the error. 
Subsequent investigation and reflection soon convinced me 
that the only true theory, in relation to territorial govern- 
ments in the Union, is, that both the power and the duty are 
conferred and imposed upon Congress to pass laws for the 
protection and regulation of slavery, wherever it exists or 
may exist upon the common soil. {J am as well convinced 
of the truth and propriety of this doctrine, as I am of the 


doctrine of salvation declared to man in the sacred Word | 


of God. But whilst I insist upon the absolute right of the 
southern people to legal protection in the possession and 
enjoyment of their slave propetry in the Territories of the 
United States, and the power and duty of Congress to give 
such protection, I utterly deny the power of Congress, under 
the Constitution or otherwise, to exclude slavery from the 
Territories, or of abolishing it, if there. To regulate and 
protect the property of the citizen is one thing; to deprive 
him of it is anothers and altogether different thing. One is 
not only within the power of all Governments, but is one 
of the main objects and obligations of all Governments. 
The other cannot be done in our Government and under 


our Constitution, except for ‘the public use, and not then | 


without just compensation to the owner. Such is the lan- 


guage of the Federal Constitution.” 

Now, sir, if I ever did maintain the doctrine of 
“popular sovereignty,” as explained, advocated, 
and enforced by the Senator from Ohio and the 
great majority of the northern Democracy, I have 
long since changed my opinion, and repudiated it 
as a heresy; and certainly, sir, it is more honor- 
able to renounce error, when convinced of one, 
than to adhere obstinately to it. [commend the 
candor and honesty, as well as the courage and 
fortitude, which I have exhibited in this respect, 
to the imitation of the Senator from Ohio. But, 
sir, Ī fear that, instead of retracing the great error 


into which that Senator and thousands of his | 


northern Democratic friends have fallen, he and 


they, under the lead of the distinguished Senator |! 


from Illinois, [Mr. Doveias,] are plunging decper 


| when they came to form a constitution and State 


; the intention to express any opinion or makeany 


and deeper into the abyss of political error and 
Injustice. 

But, sir, what did I say, in 1848, on the occasion 
alluded to; and how far did I adopt or advocate 
the doctrine of ‘squatter sovereigniy’’ in the 
Territories of the United States? Let the circum- 
stances under which that speech was delivered be 
stated and remembered. General Cass was the 
presidential candidate of the Democratic party, 
of which I was a member. General Taylor was 
the opposing candidate of the Whig party. "The 
Oregon bill was under discussion in the ‘House. 
The northern Free-Soil party having the majority 
in that body, brought forward the Wilmot pro- 
viso, excluding slavery from the Territory of Ore- 
gon. The question was upon the adoption of that | 
proviso. My speech was intended mainly as an 
attack upon that odious, unconstitutional, unjust, 
and insulting indignity to the southern people. 
General Cass had only a short time previousl 
producen his celebrated Nicholson letter, in which 

e advocated the doctrine of ‘ popular sovereign- 
ty,” or the non-intervention of Congress upon the 
subject of slavery in the Territories. It was a 
new doctrine, or, at any rate, it was new to me. 
It was plausible, and, even with the construction 
which some then put upon it, and which now 
seems to be the settled construction of the north- 
ern Democracy, it was considered by many south- 
ern men as less obnoxious to objection and less 
dangerous in its practical results to the rights and 
interests of the South than the Wilmot proviso. 

There were two constructions given to General 
Cass’s Nicholson letter. His southern friends 
and supporters maintained that it meant only that 
Congress was not to intervene to establish or ex- 
clude slavery, but that the people of a Territory 
were to be left free to the exercise of the power 
of deciding the question of slavery or no slavery 


government for admission into the Union. That 
they have such power at such time, no portion of | 
the Democratic party, North or South, have cver 
denied or disputed; and that power, to be exer- 
cised in that way and at that time, has been uni- 
versally approved by the southern people of all 
partics, The southern opponents of General Cass 
asserted that he meant to claim for the people of 
a Territory the exclusive power and right to de- 
termine that quéstion at any time during their 
territorial existerfcc, and that Congress could not 
intervene to correct or annul their decision. Now, 
sir, In my speech of 1848, I expressly disclaimed 


decision upon the question of constitutional power, 
either in Congress or the Territories, except so 
far as to deny the power in Congress to prohibit 
or exclude slavery. J did not affirm the doctrine 


of congressional protection-—neither did I assert 
the right of the people of the Territories, during 
their territorial existence, to decide the question 
for themselves. I maintained only the total want 
of authority in Congress to exclude slavery by 
direct prohibition. 

Itistrue, sir, that, in the speech alluded to, I did 
express my willingness, waiving the question of 
power, to acquiesce, as a matler of expediency, 
in the privilege of the people of the Territories 
to establish or prohibit slavery at any time. I 
did not admit it as a constitutional right. I con- 
sidercd it, and assented to it, only in the light of 
expediency, and as contrasted in that respect to 
the Wilmot proviso; and, sir, if emigration to the 
Territories had been conducted from that time to 
this, as of former years, in the natural and usual 
way; if ithad continued to flow into them through 
the natural and regular channels; if it had been 
left to the control and promptungs of individual 
interests and inclinations; if no extraneous and 
extraordinary influences had been brought to bear 
upon it for the accomplishment of political objects; | 
if no spurious, hot-bed emigration had been 
poured into the Territories, supported and en- 


| couraged by northern abolition aid societies, and 


stimulated by the rabid anti-slavery feeling of the 
free States; ifthe people of the Territories, formed j 
into political communities by gradual, regular, and 
natural emigration, and after territorial govern- 
ments had been instituted and conferred upon 
them by Congress, had been left, uifinfluenced by 
outside pressure, to form their political and do- 
mestie institutions for themselves, no southern 


man would probably ever have complained of or 
denied them that privilege, or have invoked the | 


power and duty of the Federal Government. to 
protect slavehoiding emigrants inthe possession: 
of their slave property. y Leen 
But, sir, the history of emigration into the Ter- 
ritories for the last ten or twelve years, has taught 
the southern people:a severe.and salutary lesson. 
It has opened their eyes to the inevitable effects 
and fatal results. of the ** squatter sovereignty?” 
doctrine of General Cassand his-northern friends, 
The settlement and fate of California satisfied me 
and the whole South, that under thatdoctrine,as. 
the established policy of, the Government; the 
southern people, with their slave propert „woplā 
be as effectually excluded fromall the ablic Ter- 
ritories as they could possibly be by:the Wilmot 
proviso. The emigration to California wasiunder 
the general impression and understanding: that 
Congress would not interfere to- change the local 
Mexican law which prohibited slavery, but would 
leave the people to establish and regulate their 
domestic institutions in their own way. Congress, 
in fact, refused and neglected to establish any 
territorial government, but left the people, who 
swarmed into that country from the great northern 
free-soil hive, to setup a government of their own, 
and admitted her into the Union with an anti-sla- 
very constitution, The ‘‘Free-Soil” majority 
which then controlled Congress knew well that 
such would be the result of the “‘non-intervention?’. 
action of the Federal Government. The northern 
Whigs insisted upon positive prohibition. The 
northern Democrats, whilst they repudiated ‘the 
Wilmot proviso, were unwilling to givethe protec- 
tion of Federal laws to slavery, andieft the whole 
subject to the people of the Territory. . The result 
was whatall parties expected and anticipated, and 
what all parties at the North desired and intended. 


| The Mexican law prohibited slavery. Slaver 


could not, therefore, be safely introduced into Cal- 
ifornia. No man would risk such valuable pro- 


| perty when it had no reliable protection. Few of 


the southern people emigrated to California; none 
of them carried their slaves with them. Thecon- 
sequence was inevitable. A State government 
was formed, without any previous territorial gov- 
ernment, and without the authority of Congress; 
slavery was excluded, and the State admitted into 
the Union. : to eg 

Sir, I saw then the practical operation of the 
new dogma of “ popular sovereignty.” Itroused 
me, as wellas the South generally, to a more crit- 
ical examination of the whole subject, and L-be- 
came convinced at an carly day that the doctrine of 
‘*non-intervention,’’ as interpreted by its northern 
advocates, though plausible, wasaserroneous.asit 
was dclusive and fatal to the rights of the southern 
people. I was, in 1850, one of the most decided 
opponents of the admission of California into.the 
Union. I opposed the whole batch of the com- 
promise mcasures.of that memorable period, F 
opposed them because they recognized the doctrine 
of *‘squatter sovereignty,” and were founded upon 
and connected with the admission. of, California 
into the Union witha free-State constitution. Sir, 
when the southern people, upon a more mature 
investigation of the doctrine in question, and a 
knowledge of its practical workings in the case of 
California, came to understand its ‘true character 
and bearing, and to comprehend and appreciate 
their just rights under the Constitution, and as 
equals in the Confederacy, they universally repu- 
diated and condemned it. And when the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill was passed, receiving,asit did, the 
sanction of the great body of the southern people 
of all parties, it was with the universal under- 
standing at the South that it did not contain the 
doctrine of ‘‘ squatter sovereignty’’ asadvanced by 
General Cass, and subsequently so strenuously 
sustained and urged by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois, (Mr. Dove ias,] and his anti- 
Lecompton friends. S 

The language ofa part of the thirty-second set- 
tion of that bill, as applicable to Kansas, reads as 
follows: 

“Jt being the true intent and meaning of this-act not-to 
legislate slavery into any Territory or State, nor to exclude 
it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free 
to form and regulate their domestic institutions in. their 
own way, subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States.?? j š 

Now, sir, what we of the South understood by 
this clause, was, that Congress was notto. assume 


| the. power or-attempt-to establish- slavery in Kan- 


sas or to exclude it thereftom—that Congress 
should ‘not declare,:-by resolution or law, either 


an 


January 9, 


that dlavery should exist or should not exist in 
Kansas; but that the people of that Territory, 
when. forming a. State constitution for the pur- 
pose of admission into the Union, had the power, 
and should be left perfectly free to exercise it, of 
establishing or excluding slavery, as in their sov- 
eréign capacity of a State they might choose and 
determine, Such, sit, was our understanding of 
the Kansas bill; such the general interpretation 
of itat the South; such the uniform construction 
put upon it by all the southern people from that 
day to this. “To that doctrine I have never been 
opposed; on the contrary, I advocated it in 1848, 

have ever since given it my cordial sanction. 
But neither I, or any other southern nian, as 
far as I know, have ever admitted the right of the 
people of a Territory to decide the question of sla- 
very or no slavery, at any time during their terri- 


torial existence, or before the formation of a State 


constitution. The people ofa Territory, after the 
formation ofa territorial government by Congress, 
and under the power of legislation conferred upon 
them bythe organic act, may, through their Ter- 
ritorial Legislature, recognize the existence of sla- 
very, if it in fact existsin the Territory, and pass 
laws to regulate and protect it. This power can, 
in my opinion, be exercised by Congress itself, 
as I shall hereafter attempt to show, and may 
-therefore be rightfully conferred upon the Terri- 
tories; but I deny, and so do the southern people 
deny, that the Kansas-Nebraska act conferred, or 
intended to confer, upon the territorial govern- 
ments enacted by thatact, the power to exclude, 
prohibit, orabolish slavery. We deny that Con- 
gress itself has any such power, and in this posi- 
tion we havé been sustained by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of Dred Scott. If 
Congress could not exercise that power itself, it 
could not confer it upon the territorial govern- 
ment; and surely it cannot be supposed that in 
passing the Kansas bill, and in using the language 
to which I have referred and quoted, Congress in- 
tended to confer a power which it did not itself 
possess, and which it could not exercise without 
a gross usurpation. Such a presumption would 
stultify the Congress of 1854, which passed that 
bill, and make it odious and contemptible in the 
eyes of all intelligent and honorable men. 

But, sir, what construction has been put upon 
that act by a large portion, if nota majority of 
the northern Democracy? What construction bas 
been put uponit by Judge Doveras and that large, 
respectable, and powo section of the northern 
Democracy which has followed his lead on this 
important subject? And under what circumstances 
and influences was Kansas settled up and its fate 
as a political community and State decided? The 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Puen] knows, the Sen- 
ate knows, the whole country knows, that from 
the very passage of the Kansas bill, it was con- 
tended, asserted, and urged, by Judge Doveras 
and the northern Democracy that it not only con- 
ferred the power, but was intended by tts framers 
to confer the power on the people of that Terri- 
tory, to establish or prohibit slavery at pleasure, 
or, in the language of the bill itself, “t to form and 
regulate their domestic institutions in their own 
way, subject only to the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States,” at any and all times during the ex- 
istence of the territorial government; and it was 
further contended and urged, that the exclusion, 
prohibition, or abolition of slavery by the Terri- 
torial Legislature was no violation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and might, therefore, 
be rightfully done. 


Sir, it was with this construction of that act, | 


and under the impression prevailing all over the 
free States, that those emigrant aid socicties were 
formed from the hot-beds of northern abolition- 
ism, which poured their thousands, armed with 
carpet bags and Sharpe’s rifles, into Kansas to 
makeup a majority of its population, to control the 


Territorial Legislature, and fix its political com- | 
It was with | 


plexion and destiny as a free State. 
this understanding that the northern Abolitionists 

ushed forward at the very outset their mongrel 
rordes of free-soil emigrants, with the object and 
determination of controlling the question by the 
power of numbers and the force of arms. It is 
true, sir, that under the influence of the early emi- 
gration from Missouri, the most contiguous and 
convenient State, the first Legislature of Kansas 
did recognize the existence of slavery, and passed 


laws for its regulation and protection. They es- || have under 
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tablished what the Senator from Hlinois [Mr. |l 


Doveras} and others have so often and so con- 
temptuously designated as a “slave code;” but 
how long did it exist? Nolonger than the north- 
ern construction of the Kansas-Nebraskaact could 
work out its legitimate and certain results... As 
soon as slavery was recognized by the- Legisla- 
ture of Kansas, the northern abolition sentiment 
was aroused; it raised its gorgon head and hands 
and soon overran Kansas with its abolition scum. 
The violent, heated, and bloody character of the 
contest for supremacy; the uncertainty of its re- 
sult; the doubtful security of slave property, and 
the danger of its finaland total loss, deterred emi- 
gration from the southern States, whilst most of 
those who had gone into the Territory with their 
slaves at an eurly day, abandoned it in disgust or 
fear, and left it to the forcible and bloody pos- 
session of the Abolitionists. 

The closing scene and final result of the work- 
ings of the ** squatter sovereignty” doctrine and 
policy of the Senator from Illinois, and his north- 
ern Democratic friends and followers, we are 
probably about to witness, at this session, in the 
admission of Kansas as a free State, and with an 
abolition Representative, and two Senators on the 
floor of Congress. Such, sir, have been the fruits 
of the Kansas bill, as construed and enforced by 
its northern author and friends; and such will, 
and ever must be, the result of all similar acts of 
Congress, if this northern construction shall be- 
come the settled policy of the Government and 
people of the United States. The southern people 
can never run the risk of taking their slave prop- 
erty into a Territory, no matter how well adapted 
to slavery, if it has to depend upon the precarious 
will of the people of the Territory for protection. 
Looking at the history and fate of California and 
Kansas, and at the deep-rooted, wide-spread, and 
rancorous anti-slavery policy of the northern peo- 
ple, their well-settled, well-understood, and fixed 
determination never to let it extend beyond its 
presentlimits, and their superior facilities of throw- 
ing emigrants at will, and in any number, into 
the Territories, no prudent man will ever carry 
his slaves into a Territory to be subjected to the 
tender mercies of the abolition squatters. zs 

Sir, this “squatter sovereignty’? doctrine of 
yielding to the people ofthe Territories the power 
and the right at any time to exclude or abolish sla- 
very, by territorial legislation, is as effectual a bar 
against the admission or establishment of slavery 
in any territory which the people of the United 
States may now possess, or may hereafter acquire, 
as the Wilmot proviso or any other congressional 
prohibition. is praca effects are fatal to the 
expansion of sout 
cal denial of the right and privilege of the south- 
ern people to emigrate to the common territories 
of the Union; for the right to emigrate to them 
without the right to take any and all property 
which legally belongs to them, is an insult and 
restriction to which no man of honor or spirit 
would submit; and yet, sir, Judge Doveras and 
a large portion of the northern Democracy have 
gone far beyond this delusive and fatal squatter 
sovereignty doctrine and policy as originally pro- 
pounded by General Cass, and advocated by the 
mass of northern Democrats. General Cass and 
his school of politicians never claimed the power 
and right in the people of the Territories to act 
upon or decide the question of slavery or no sla- 
very, before or without the formation of a terri- 
torial government by Congress; but the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois, in his celebrated 
Harper’s Magazine article, asserts that power in 
the people, with or without a territorial govern- 
ment erected by Congress. Fie claims sovereign 
power in the people of the territories—he claims 
that as soon as they have sufficient numbers to 
form a political community, they may set up a 


government of thcir own, without the authority | 


of the Federal Government, and regulate and con- 
trol all their internal polity, subject to the super- 
vision of no tribunal whatever. In other words, 
he asserts the doctrine that they are clothed with 
the attributes and can exercise all the powers of 
a sovereign State, and do anything which a sover- 
eign State can do under the Constitution. Such 
is the extraordinary position and monstrous doc- 
trine of this new school of northern Democratic 
politicians! 

Now, sir, what chance would the South ever 
this doctrine to obtain or control an- 


yem institutions—it is a practi-,; 


other foot of territorial soil? And yet, sir, the 
Senator from Ohio asserts the soundness of the 
northern Democracy upon this important and vital 
question to the South—he and his northern friends 
insist that they are ready to yield to the southern 
people all their constitutional rights—to treatthem 
as equals in the Union, and do them justice! Sir, 
away with such rights as these; awa with such 
equality; away with such justice! It is “ holding 
the promise fo the ear, only to break it to the 
hope.” No, sir; the South can rely on no such 
uncertain tenure as “squatter sovereignty,” in 
any shape or form, She must have protection, 
direct, certain, permanent protection to her slave 
property in the Territories of the United States 
throughout the existence of the territorial govern- 
ments. She is entitled to it,and she demands it. 
When and by whom shall it be granted and se- 
cured? A portion of the northern Democracy, 
perhaps the soundest and best disposed part of 
them, tell us that we must rely on the courts. If 
we move into the Territories with our slave prop- 
erty, and our rights of property in our slaves shall 
be Violated, we must resort to legal redress. Sir, 
under what law? Congress, you say, cannot and 
shall not provide a ‘slave code” for the Territo- 
ries. Congress shall pags no law for your protec- 
tion and the enforcement of your rights. Who 
then is to make one? To preserve our property 
from injury or loss, we must have laws defining 
rights and providing remedies. 

Shall we depend upon the Territorial Legisla- 
tures to recognize our rights of property in slaves, 
and provide us remedies for their violation? Is 
that the tribunal t8 which you would remit us for 
protection? What is that but ‘squatter sover- 
eignty” in unadulterated form? A Territorial Le- 
peta composed of such menas SEWARD, Hats, 

itson, Giddings, Smith, and Garrison, who 
openly deny that property can exist in-mai— 
would such a Legislature recognize slavery, de- 
fine the rights of the slaveholder, and establish a 
process by which those rights could be enforced? 

nstead of these things, we should have laws de- 
nying the right to hold slaves; making it penal 
forany officer or other person to assist in the cap- 
ture or recovery of a slave; closing the doors of 
every jail and prison in the Territories to the slave- 
holder, as a place of security for his runaway, 
stolen, or rebellious negro. Why, sir, what a 
farce; whata mockery; whatan insult to the south- 
ern people to put their rights upon such a basis! 
And yet, you who advocate this doctrine, tell us 
you are sound on this question of slavery, and are 
{| ever ready to yield to your southern brethren all 
|| their justrights, and accord to them perfect equal- 
i} ity in the Union! Why, sir, how much more just 
or generous are you to us, upon this important, 
exciting, and vital question of slavery in the Ter- 
| ritories than the Republican party? They tell 
į us, in plain language, that they do not intend that 
slavery shall ever be established in another Ter- 
ritory of the United States; that it shall never ex- 
tend ‘an inch beyond its present limits. They sa 
| that Congress has the power, under the Consti- 
| tution, to exclude slavery from the Territories, 
and that, whenever they can control the subject, 
| Congress shall exclude it. This is open, plain, 
|| emphaticlanguage; everybody understandsit, and 
| can act upon that understanding. 

Tosuch legislation the South will never submit— 
|| such aprohibition imposed by the Federal Govern- 
| ment would justify and produce an immediate dis- 
| solution of the Union. Georgia has so solemnly 

declared, and most of the southern States have 
sanctioned and approved the declaration. And 
|i yet, sir, how much better for the South, in its 

| practical result, is the doctrine of the northern 

| Democracy, especially that portion of it led by 
the Senator from Ilinois? They say to us, you 
| are joint and equal owners with us of the com- 
mon Territories. You have the undoubted right to 
move into and settle upon them. You have the 
| right to carry with you any and all property which 
| the Constitution of the United States and the con- 
stitutions or laws of your own States recognize as 
property; but when you get there with your slaves, 
you must depend upon the Territorial Legislature 
| or the courts for their protection, enjoyment, and 
il security. Ifthe Legislatures recognize your rights 
and afford you remedies for their violation; if 
they think proper to establish a “ slave code’’ for 
your benefit, well and good—they have the power 
|| to do it, and perhaps ought to do it; but if they 
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refuse or fail to do it, and you lose your slave 
property, we cannot help it. We cannot agree 
that Congress has the power; we cannot consent 
that it should exercise it if it has; we cannot per- 
‘mit it to pass any law for its. protection and secu- 
rity; we insist that the doctrine of ‘ non-interven- 
tion” shall be the settled law and policy. of the 
Democratic party and the Government. 

Now, sirs, tell me if this is not more disin- 
genuous and equally-as fatal to slavery in the Ter- 
ritories as the Wilmot proviso? No honest man 
can deny it. And yet you call yourselves sound 
on this subject, and, like the Senator from Ohio, 
denounce any one who dares to call:your sound- 
ness:in question. And, sir, I have even been 
warned and urged by southern Senators to deal 
more tenderly with the northern Democracy, and 
not to strike blows in the house of friends. Sir, 
I shall never cease, whilst I have a voice here or 
elsewhere, to expose and denounce the deceptive 
and delusive promises and professions of any and 
every party which denies justice or inflicts wrong 
upon my constituents. The southern people have 

‘the right to go into the public territories with 
their slave property. They are entitled to have 
that property protected and secured by law whilst 
there. Congress has the power, in my opinion, 
to grant it, and it is the sacred duty of Congress 
to give it. And now, sir, as to the power of Con- 
gress over this subject. I assert the power and 
the duty of Congress to pass laws for the protec- 
tion and regulation of slave property wherever it 
exists or may exist in the Territories of the Uni- 
ted States. 1 do not derive that power from any 
express grant in the Constitution. There is no 
such express grant. The Constitution nowhere 
gives to Congress in express terms the power or 
the right to acquire territory, except to receive a 
grant of territory for the seat of the national Gov- 
ernment, not exceeding ten miles square. 

It is true that the Constitution contemplates the 
acquisition of territory by the Federal Govern- 
ment, for it expressly grants to Congress the 
power “ to dispose of the territory and_other prop- 
erty of the United States.’? This evidently con- 
templated a future acquisition of territory, as, at 
the time of the formation and adoption of the 
Constitution the Federal Government held and 
owned no territory whatever. The right to ac- 
quire territory by gift, purchase, or conquest is 
an attribute and incident of sovereignty. ‘The 
Constitution recognizes and implies it—the neces- 
sity of the case justifies. and sanctions it. Terri- 
tory was acquired by the Federal Governmentat 
an early day after its formation, and whilst the 
framers of the Constitution or many of them were 
in the councils of the nation giving their sanction 
to the acquisition. Numerous acquisitions have 
since been made, and the power to make them 
has never been disputed. The power to acquire 
and hold, necessarily implies the power to govern; 
the one follows the other as clearly and fully as 
the right to enjoy property follows the right to 
acquire it in all civilized countries. When terri- 
tory is obtained by the Federal Government, act- 
ing as the agentof the States and the people, and 
such territory has inhabitants, who is to govern 
them? Trey become the citizens and subjects 
of the Government which owns the soil upon 
which they live; and shall not that Government 
control them? ‘They must be controlled and gov- 
erned by some power, otherwise they might as- 
sert their independence and establish a govern- 
mentoftheir own, asthe Mormonslately attempted 
to do in Utah; and we should: have the anomaly 
of an “imperium in ee a government and 
people within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
located on the soil of the United States, and yet 
independent of its control and to all intents and 
purposes a foreign Power. Such a state of things 
would be contrary to the history, practice, and pol- 
icy of all nations and wholly incompatible with 
the dignity and safety of our own Government. | 

Who, then, is to govern the people of a terri- 
tory acquired, held, and owned by the United 
States? The States cannot govern them; if so, 
there would be as many Governments as there 
were States, all clashing with each other. Such a 
‘state of things would be impossible and inadmis- 
sible. 


Could they rightfully exercise sovereign power? 
Such is the doctrine of the Senator from Illinois, 
{[Mr. Dovenas,] but I deny it. To yield them the 


Can the people of such territory set up a | 
Government without the authority of Congress? | 


possession of such power would be to ignore-the 
theory and practice of our Government:-from its 
formation to the presentday. Congress governed 
the Northwest Territory, ceded to the Federal 
Government by Virginia; Congress governed the 
Territories of Mississippiand Alabama, ceded by 
Georgia; Congress governed. the Territory. of 
Louisiana, obtained from France; of Florida, ob- 
tained from: Spain; Congress governed Oregon, 
and has governed every Territory which has ever 
been acquired, with a solitary exception. <I allude 
to California. And even in that case a quasi Fed- 
eral Government was instituted in the form of a 
military power exercised by an officer of the Uni- 
ted States Army and his subordinates, with the 
sanction of the Federal Executive. Itis true that 
California did set up a government for herself, 
without the authority or consent of Congress, but 
it was a usurpation. It was acquiesced in, and 
; cured by her subsequentadmission into the Union; 
but it was no less a usurpation of powers which 
resided in the Federal Government, and resided 
nowhere else. 

It may be said that, in all the cases alluded to, 
Congress did not govern the Territories directly 
by Federal laws operating upon the people. This 
was mainly true; but it is a well-settled principle 
that whatever one does by an agent, he does by 
himself. It is true that, in mostif notin all these 
cases, there were territorial governments which 
governed the people; but they were all established 
by Congress, and were dependent on it, not only 
for birth, but for continued life. Congress might 
have abolished these governments at any time, and 
reassumed a direct governing power.. The gov- 
ernment of the Territories, therefore, belongs to 
Congress, and to. Congress alone. It exists from 
the very necessity of the case, and from the rela- 
tion which the Federal Government holds to- 
wards the Territoricsand their owners—the people 
of the United States. Congress holds the property 
as trustee for the bencfitof the States and the people 
of the States, who are the cestui que trusts. The 
universally-admitted obligation of all trustees is 
to manage and contro] the trust property to the 
best advantage and interest of the owners-—the 
cestui que trusts. Congress could not execute this 
trust fully and faithfully; it could not carry out 
that obligation, unless the power to control and 
govern the occupants of the soil be vested in the 
trustee—the Federal Government. Congressmay, 
therefore, must and ought to, exercise the power 
of governing the people of the Territories, unless 
it shall, in its sovereign will and pleasure, transfer 
that power to another and subordinate jurisdic- | 
tion. Congress may creet a territorial govern- 
ment, and clothe it with all the powers of legisla- 
tion which it could rightfully exercise itself, but 
with none other. 

If the people of the Territories are sovereign 
and independent of the Federal Government; if 
they can manage their own political concerns in 
their own way, without the authority or control 
of Congress; 1f they have all the powers of a State 
government in relation to their internal and do- 
mestic polity, as asserted by the Senator from 
Hinois and his followers, why has Congress, in 
all and every act organizing territorial govern- 
ments, undertaken to appoint a Governor, and set 
kim over the people; to define his powers and limit 
his term of office? Why has Congress in every 
case provided for a Territorial Legislature, estab- 
lishing two branches, prescribing the number for 
each House, and their qualifications? Why fix 
the seat of. government? Why prescribe the qual- 
ification of electors? Why establish a judiciary, 
prescribing the number of the judges, their tenure | 
; of office, the number of terms to be held, and de- | 
termining their jurisdiction? Why did Congress 
do all these things, and many more—-nay, sir, | | 
may say a thousand others—which. can only be | 
done by a sovereign, superior, and controlling | 
power? ‘The truth is, sir, that Congress has ex- 
ercised the power of legislating for every Terri- 
tory which has ever been acquired, and over which | 
a territorial government has been established, 
| transferring to the territorial government such 
parts of its governing power as convenience and | 
| sound policy dictated. It exercised the power of | 
legislation as a sovereign in many important par- 
ticulars, in the very bill drawn up and advocated | 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doveras] for 
|| the government of Kansasand Nebraska. There ; 


a 


make laws for the people.of those ‘Territories;.or. 
which does not ‘confer: power onthe tertitoriak 
government to make such laws, or which doesnot 
restrain the people from: the exercise of sovereign 
powers < oori E ATE eros ee 
The sixth section of.the bill.declares that $ 
legislative power: of.the Territories shallextend to: 
‘all rightful subjects: of legislation consistentiwith 
the Constitution of the United States and the pres 
visions of. this act.”? It was. this, grant.alone 
which created or conferred power upon: the. Jer. 
ritories. to. make laws ‘for, the government of the 
people. Ifnot, why make the grant? -Ifthe pepi 
ple ef the Territories had the sovereign power to 
govern themselves, without any grant-frem Con» 
gress, then it was unnecessary; nugatory, and 
worse than useless, to confer such power ih: the 
organic act. It would have stultified the Congress 
of 1854, and especially the authors of the bill, 
No, sir, there can be no earthly doubt or difficulty 
on the subject... From the beginning of thé Goy- - 
ernment to this day, Congress has exercised, with 
the approval of all parties, the right to.govern the 
Territories, either by laws operating directly upon 
them, or through territorial governments; set up 
and established by Congress. But'whilst:Con- 
gress possesses the power of legislating directly 
for the Territories, and of governing them by con- 
gressional statutes, as it does for the District. of 
Columbia, yet that power must be exercised con- 
sistent with and not derogatory to tle Constitu- 
tion of the United States, It cannot pass any law 
or exercise any power inconsistent. with the:'Con- 
stitution. Laws recognizing the existence of sla- 
very, protecting slave- property, and regulating 
the relations of master and slave in the Territories, 
cannot be inconsistent with the Constitution. 
The Constitution expressly recognizes property 
in slaves; it prescribes rights in the owner and 
remedies for their violation. Congress could un- 
doubtedly pass laws regulating the relations be- 
tween parent and child, guardian and ward, hus- 
band and wife, ina Territory. No one, I think, 
will dispute this. It may pass such laws in ad- 
vance of population; it may anticipate the settle- 
ment of a wild and uninhabited Territory, and 
make laws for the government of such persons as 
may subsequently go into them. Certainly, ‘there- 
fore, if slavery exists ina Territory, if the rela- 
tion of master and slave actually exist, Congress 
may regulate that relation by defining the rights 
of the owner, and prescribing remedies for him if 
those rights are invaded or infringed. Andif it 
can pass laws to regulate the other domestic rela- 
tions in advance of population and in anticipation 
of emigration, why may it not do the same.thing 
for the relation of master and slave? And, sir, if 


Congress can make laws for the protection of any 


other property in the Territories, which. is law- 
fully held under the constitution. and: laws of any 
State, and which may be carried-into.a Territory 
of the United States, as it-undoubtedly. can, may 
it. not pass laws for the protection of slave prop- 
erty, which is recognized by the constitution:and 
laws of fifteen States of this Union as legally.and 
rightfully held by their citizens? 

Sir, the power of Congress over the Territories, 
in my opinion, extends to all rightful subjects of 
legislation. not inconsistent with the Constitution; 
and, possessing this power, it is the sacred duty 
of Congress either to exercise it for the benefit of 
all. the citizens of the United States who may 
choose to go into and live in the common terri- 
tories, or to clothe the territorial governments 
with that power, and see to iż that it is exercised 
promptly and efficiently. for the equal and just 
protection and benefitofall. If this is not done, 
then the citizens of one portion of the Union are 
not put upon the same footing with the citizens 
of other sections of the same Union; they are, to 
all intents and purposes, and in a most important 
point, denied that equality which the Union was 
intended to secure; they are shut out from a com- 
moninheritance, or only allowed to possess anden- 
joy it upon terms prescribed to them, which would 
brand them as inferiors in a common Union. : 

Sir, the southern people ought nevertosubmitto 
such injustice, and, in my opinion, ought not only 
to sever all political association with any party at 
the North which denies those rights to them, orre- 
fuses, or neglects toenforce them,butoughttosever 
all the ties which bind them: to.a Union in which 
they are notrecognized-as equals; and which does 


| ig scarcely a seetion of that bill that dees not either 


it 


not secure and protect them in the full enjoyment 
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ofevery justand constitutional right. The south- 
ern: States ought to demand of their northern 
brethren, that'in- the establishment of every terri- 
torial government by Congress, their slave prop- 
erty should be put upon the same footing of all 
other. property which shall be carried into the 
Territories—that it be recognized as property— 
that the relations of the parties be regulated and 
defined; and that ample remedies be provided for 
its protection and enjoyment during the existence 
of the territorial government. They ought to de- 
mand that theserights should beso recognized, and 
their property so protected that they may feel 
secure and safe in emigrating to the Territory with: 
their slaves; and in the event that Congress should 
refuse or fail to accord to them these acts of simple 
justice and equality, if it should come shortof its 
duty, and its whole duty, the most sacred duty of 
all governments, to provide for the security, pro- 
tection; and enjoyment of all its citizens of their 
lives, liberty, and property, then the South should 
no longer remain m.a Union which thus fails to 
accomplish the objects of its formation, and with- 
out which it would be a curse rather than abless- 
ing. And, sir, I say now to the Senator from 
Ohio, [Mr. Pucu,] and all the northern Democ- 
racy, that, in my opinion, the southern States 
ought, inthe Charleston convention, to demand the 
plain and unmistakable recognition of these rights 
of the southern people in the Territories of the 
United States, as a condition precedent to any party 
affiliation with the northern Democracy; and 
should the delegates from the free States refuse to 
recognize these rights, then, sir, the southern dele- 
gates should no longer hold political associations 
with them; but withdraw from the convention and 
take steps to rally the southern people in the forma- 
tionofa party at home, which should be based upon 
the simple and sacred proposition of ‘equality, 
in the Union, or independence out of it.” 

I will not undertake here to say in what form 
or in what set phrase of words such a recognition 
of our rights shall bo expressed. I want the sub- 
stance, and am content to have itin any reason- 
able form; but I will not be content with a shadow. 
I want no Delphic oracle, which, like the Kansas 
bill or the Cincinnati platform, may be interpreted 
to suit the tastes or interests or prejudices of dif- 
ferentmen, different parties and different sections 
of the Union. We ought to have it in plain Eng- 
lish, and in language which no one can misunder- 
stand or distort. Sir, we want and must have, 
not only the Cincinnati platform, but all and sin- 

ular the principles decided by the Supreme Court 
in the Dred Scott case, with ample and satisfac- 
tory assurances and guarantees that they shall be 
practically carried out and faithfully enforced in 
every Territory over which a government may 
hereafter be established. With such a recognition 
of the rights of the southern people; with these 
assurances and guarantees Incorporated into the 
Democratic platform, at Charleston, F, for one, 
am willing to act cheerfully, faithfully, and zeal- 
ously with the national Democracy, and to sup- 
port any candidate the convention shall select, 
who pledges himself to adhere to and support that 
platform. ‘Without them, 1 will not support the 
candidate nominated by that convention, if any 
should be nominated, except as a necessity and a 
choice of evils; and not then, unless they shall be 
men who agree with me on all these important 
and vital questions, and whose character and ante- 
cedents entitle them to my confidence, approval, 
and support. 

Ido not say, sir, that I will not support the 


nominee of that convention, even witha defect- | 


ive platform. There are many men whom I would 
supportcheerfully, warmly, zealously, even with 
a platform coming short of what I think it ought 
tobe. {would support the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Virginia, i j 

principles and opinions throughout the whole 
range of political ethics; whose purity of publie 
and private character; whose ability as a states- 
man, firmness asa man, and zeal as a patriot, have 
ever challenged my highest admiration, respect, 
and confidence. I would support the present dis- 


tinguished Vice President of the United States, | 


{Mr. Brecuixnrince,] who, although he may have 
rather more of conservative Unionism than I ap- 
prove, yet possesses, in my opinion, those sound 
political principles and eminent personal qualifi- 
cations which would adorn the office of President 
and conduct the Government proudly and safely 


Mr. Howrer,} whose sound | 


through. every difficulty and danger. I would 
support one of Georgia’s distinguished sons, (the 
Hon. Alexander H. Stephens,) who, although 
differing with me on many questions of public 
policy and party action for the greater portion 
of. our political lives, yet now possesses my full 
confidence in the soundness of his views upon the 
great questions affecting the rights, interests, and 
honor of the southern people, and in his conserv- 
ative temper, strong judgment, eminent ability, 
and practicul statesmanship. And, sir, there are 
many others—they are all around me in this 
Chamber—they are scattered all over the South; 
indeed, sir, their name. is legion, whom I would 
cheerfully sustain and support,even upon a plat- 
form which did not meet my own entireapproval. 

Nor would I confine my selection to the South 
alone; though I am clearly of the opinion that 
the South is entitled to the candidate for the Pres- 
idency, and that the true policy of the Democratic 
party is to choose a southern man. There are 
northern men whom I would support if nomi- 
nated; but I must say, sir, that, as I now under- 
stand the position and principles of most of the 
eminent men in the ranks of the northern Dc- 
mocracy, there are very few to whom I would give 
my vote, unless placed upon and approving a 
platform fully recognizing the cardinal rights of 
the southern people as I have asserted them. I 
will say, however, sir, that I would not support 
the Senator from Hlinois, [Mr. Doveras,] should 
he be nominated by the Charleston convention, 
with nothing better than the Cineinnati platform; 
and as he has repudiated any other, I consider his 
rejection by that convention, and certainly by the 
whole of the southern States, as a foregone con- 
clusion. I consider his doctrines upon the subject 
of territorial power and the rights of the southern 
people as unsound in theory and disastrous to us 
in practice as the Wilmot proviso of the Repub- 
lican party; and, thus considermg them, what- 
ever may be my personal respect for that gentle- 
man and my admiration of his talents, I could not 
sanction his nomination or aid in his election to 
the Presidency. I must say, sir, that, in my opin- 
ion, he has forfeited all claim to the confidence and 
support of the southern people, by his course upon 
the Lecompton question, and lus extraordinary, 
dangerous, and Trevetieal doctrine of ‘squatter 
sovereignty,’ of which he may justly be consid- 
cred the great embodiment. 

Sir, Kansas was entitled to admission under the 
Lecompton constitution. Such was the opinion, 
the sincere and firm conviction, ofthe whole south- 
ern people, of all political parties; and such was 
the opinion of a large portion, if nota majority, of 
the northern Democracy. She had formed a con- 
stitution under the law and according tolaw. The 
most essential and important question connected 


| with and embraced in the constitution had been 


formally and fairly submitted to the people, and 
had been ratified and confirmed by them. Ac- 
cording to usage,as well as a matter of right, she 
ought to have been admitted into the Union. Her 
admission under that constitution was advocated 
and urged by a large majority of the Democratic 
party; it was, in fact, a party measure, one to 
which a Democratic Administration was commit- 
ted, and upon the success of which it placed its 
existence. It was, atany rate, considered by the 
southern Democracy as not only just and proper 
in itself, but as important to that section, and they 
asked and urged the admission of the State at the 
hands of theirnorthern friends. Admitted under 
the Lecompton constitution, Kansas would be a 
slave State. Defeated and driven back, the pro- 
slavery element in Kansas was weakened and 
finally overcome and crushed out. Who defeated 
it? Who disappointed the just hope and expecta- 


| tion of the southern people ? 


It has been alleged that the Lecompton bili was 


| defeated by the votes of some six or eight south- 


ern Americans in the House of Representatives; 
and so it was; but the world knows that it was 
also defeated by the votes of the anti-Lecompton 
northern Democrats in that House, who followed 
the lead, and were doubtless influenced and con- 
trolled by the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Dova- 
LAS,] who was the first to leave his southern 


friends on that occasion; who turned his back ; 


upon the Democratic party; who joined its ene- 
mies, and with them waged an active, violent, 
untiring, and unrelenting war against his former 
party and friends, and finally 


compton bill, and contributed more than any other 
man to the accomplishment of ‘the great object 
which the Abolitionists had. so much at heart, of 
making Kansas a free State. Sir, I know well the 
plausible ground upon which the enemies. of the 
Lecompton bill placed their opposition to it; but 
can any man suppoSe—does any man believe— 
that if the Lecompton constitution had excluded 
slavery, a solitary voice would have been raised 
in all the North against the admission of Kansas, 
or a solitary vote given against it in Congress? 
No, sir; it was the fact that it recognized slavery 
which made it obnoxious to the thousand and 
one unsound, fallacious, and frivolous objections 
which were urged against it, and which finally 
defeated it. Sir, it cannot be disguised or dis- 
puted that the defection of the Senator from Hli- 
nois from the majority of the Democratic mem- 
bers in Congress at the time not only defeated the 
Lecompton bill and policy of the Democratic 
party, but did more to demoralize, distract, and 
weaken that party at the North, than any man, 
living or dead, ever did before him, or since. He 
has returned into the Democratic fold, I admit, - 
and is now acting with the Democratic party, and 
I hope in good faith; but he must atone, by years 
of zealous fealty for the great wrong and injury 
done to the party; he must forsake his odious 
‘t squatter sovereignty’? doctrine; he must recog- 
nize the rights, and all the rights, of the South, 
under the Constitution and laws of the States; he 
must do her people justice—full, ample, complete, 
unstinted justice—before he can ever regain the 
confidence, sympathy, and support of the south- 
ern people, or of the sound portion of the Demo- 
cratic party everywhere. 

Sir, Lhave spoken of the unsoundness of the 
northern Democracy; and where and how do they 
stand? What is the political complexion of the 
northern Democratic members of the present 
House of Reprefentatives? Of the few members 
of the last Congress whom the great Abolition 
monster of the free States has spared, a majority 
of them followed the lead and rallied under the 
anti-Lecompton banner of the Senator from Ili- 
nois; and where stand the great mass of that 
party in all the northern States? It stands upon 
the same ‘ squatter sovercignty’’ platform, and 
rallies under the same ‘non-intervention’’ ban- 
ner, thus ignoring and denying the just and equal 
rights of the southern people, and virtually ex- 
cluding them from the Territories of the United 
States for all time to come. The Democracy of 
nearly every free State have spoken, and spoken 
recently, upon these grave and great questions, 
and all have spoken the same language and as- 
serted the same principles and positions—‘ non- 
intervention” is the universal ery; Congress has 
no power, and ought not to exercise it if it has, 
to protect slavery in the Territories; that power 
must be Jeft to the people of the Territories, to be 
excreised by them at all times and at-their sov- 
ercign pleasure. This is the doctrine asserted 
by every Democratic convention of the northern 
States since the contest over the admission of Kan- 
sas of the last Congress; and this doctrine has 
been adopted and promulgated even by the De- 
mocracy of California, heretofore claiming and 
considered to be one of the soundest of all the 


| free States; and so intense is their affection for 


this ‘*non-intervention’’ “ squatter sovereignty”? 
policy, that they “ repudiate all political fellow- 
ship with any man who does not adopt it, or who 
counse® the abandonment, limitation, or avoid- 
ance of that principle.” 

Such, sir, is the present position, the avowed 
doctrine, and settled policy of the northern Dem- 
ocracy; and yet I have been taken to task and 
condemacd in severe language, notonly by north- 
ern men, but by southerners, for questioning the 
soundness of the northern Democracy ! I ask the 
northern Democratic Senators on this floor, all 
and every one of them, if they would vote fora 
bill protecting slave property in any Territory of 
this Union? łask the northern Democracy, one 
and all, if they are willing to incorporate a plank 
in the platform to be ‘made at Charleston recog- 
nizing that power in Congress and its duty to ex- 
ercise it? Sir, there may be northern members of 
that party on this floor, there may be members of 
it elsewhere at the North, who are ready to con- 
cede protection by congressional legislation to 
slave property found in or taken to any of the 


efeated. the Le- '! Territories of the United States; but I venture the 
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ny but 
t ocratic party. 
Sir, I do not hesitate to express my opinion that 
the demand ought to be made and adhered to, and 
made the condition precedent of arty affiliation 
with the northern Democracy in he selection and 
support of a presidential candidate; and if not 
granted by the northern delegates, the convention 
ought to be broken up by the withdrawal of the 
southern members. It is bettor for the South, far 
better, to assert and maintain her rights at all 
hazards than to yield them to expediency or the 
hope and prospect of a temporary political or 
party triumph. 

And now, sir, I wish to present another point 
in reference to the soundness of the northern De- 
mocracy. The opposition of the Senator from 
Mllinois and his squad of anti-Lecompton Dem- 
ocrats in the House of Representatives to the 
Lecompton bill, during the last Congress, drove 
the friends of that measure and the Democratic 
party proper into the adoption of the English bill, 
That bill was distasteful to every southern mem- 
ber in that Congress. It was adopted by them 
with great reluctance, and only asa donier resort. 
T will not now condemn or denounce that bill; but 
I do not errin stating that it was a bitter alterna- 
tive to all the southern members, and to every 
true-hearted Democrat in Congress. It passed, 
however, in spite of the bitter and persistent op- 
position of the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. Doua- 
Las] and his anti-Lecompton friends, and in spite 
of the opposition of a few southern Americans. 
It contains in substance a provision, that if the 
people of Kansas should determine not to come 
into the Union under the Lecompton constitution, 
they should remain in their territorial condition 
until their population, “ to be ascertained by a cen- 
sus,” should reach the number necessary, under 
the present ratio, to authorize a Representative in 
Congress. [hat number is ninety-four thousand 
people. . And now, sir, the people of Kansas re- 
jected the proposition of the English bill; anda 
portion of them, since the adjournment of the last 
Congress, have formed another constitution which 
excludes slavery. No census has been taken. 

he population has not been ascertained. It is 
notorious that her legitimate population does not 
reach the requisite number, or near it. Under | 
the English bill, she cannot and ought not to be 
admitted; and yct what northern Senator or Rep- 
resentative of any party will vote against her 
admission? I fear, sir, that there is not one—cer- 
tainly not a majority of those in the present Con- 
gress, No, sir, the general sentiment and demand 
of the northern Democracy, as well as the Repub- 
lican party, are that she shall be admitted at the 
present session. I consider her admission under 
the Pawnee free-State abolition constitution as a 
foregone conclusion, and asa “ fixed fact.” And 
now, sir, Suppose that constitution had established 
slavery, what northern member would have voted 
for her admission under it in violation of the Eng- 
lish bill? Probably not one. And yet, sir, it is | 
claimed that the northern Democracy are sound, 
impartial, just, and generous to the South. 
ir, I do not wish or intend to do injustice to 
the northern Democracy. In times past, they 
have been true to the South and to the Constitu- 
tion. They had the power and they exerted it in | 
the vindication and support of the just, equal, con- 
stitutional rights of the southern States. They 
have ever been, in Congress and out of it, the bold 
and decided opponents of the Wilmot proviso. 
they have denounced it as unconstitutional, arbi- 
trary, and unjust; they have ever been the sup- 
porters and advocates of the rights of the southern 
people to the capture and rendition of their fugi- 
tive slaves; they have defended the fugitive slave 
law and insisted on its faithful execution; they 
have opposed all conflicting legislation in the free 
States intended to obstruct and defeat the opera- 
tion of thatlaw. In this respect, they have been 
faithful to their constitutional obligations and to 
the South; they aided the South in repealing and 
removing the Missouri restriction, that degrading 
badge of southern inferiority and submission; 


places any right on the part of the northern people | 


| 
they have disclaimed in every form and in all 
t 


or of Congress to interfere, directly or indirectly, 
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“with the. institution of slavery in the States.where 


Jit exists; „they have never denied the right of the: 
southern people to hold. slaves, as 
have uniformly affirmed it; they: have for years. 


property; but. 


under the most adverse and trying circumstances, 
breasted the storm of abolition rage, fanaticism, 
and frenzy, which has swept with stich tremen- 
dous and crushing velocity and power over the 
free States; and, though weakened by desertions 
and political deaths, they stand to-day the only bar- 
rier the South has, save its own fortitude, courage, 
and wiil, against the swelling, ‘surging, terrible 
waves of abolition fury which threaten to over- 
wheim us in ruin. The Democracy of the free 
States have expressed no sympathy for John 
Brown’s character or fate, or for his bloody oùt- 
rages either in Kansas or Virginia. In all these 
things the northern Democracy have exhibited a 
bold and striking contrast to the conduct of the 
Republican party; and for all these things, they 
are entitled to the admiration, respect, and gratitude 
of the southern people. And here I express my 
regret and mortification that the whole South has 
not so felt, and given tangible proofs of the sin- 
ecrity and strength of their grateful feelings. 

” But, sir, while I admit and applaud the sound- 
ness of the northern Democracy in all these and 
many other respects, Lam constrained to say they 
are fundamentally unsound and wrong in the 
great principle which lies at the foundation of all 
the dangerous anti-slavery agitation of the free 
States. In common with the Black Republicans 
and Abolitionists they denounce slavery as a 
moral wrong, a social evil, and a political’ curse. 


„Now, sir, if these things be so, and you believe 


them—if slavery is morally wrong, socially de- 
moralizing, and politically injurious to the com- 


| munity in which it exists, then the conclusion is 


inevitable that it ought to be abolished; and a 
sacred duty is imposed upon every one to use all 
the means in his power to accomplish that end. 
The premises thus admitted and faid down lead 
directly and rapidly to abolitionism; first, per- 
haps, with moderation arid tender forbearance; 
then more positive, determined, and aggressive; 
and finally rabid, turbulent, unrelenting, revolu- 
tionary, exterminating, and bloody; stopping at 
nothing short of its great end and aim—the uni- 
versal emancipation of the slaves of the southern 
States. It has been this very sentiment and con- 
viction, pervading, as they cts all classes of the 
northern people, and universally sanctioned, pro- 
mulgated, and used in their schools, their pulpits, 
their halls of legislation, and their courts of jus- 


tice, that have produced such frequent and wide- |! 


spread mutinies in the Democratic camp; such 
constant and numerous deseruons from its organ- 
izations, until now it is, in all the northern States, 
amere remnant of a once powerful and victorious 
party. 

Sir, the southern people can never feel safe in 
the Union, or have any abiding confidence in the 
effective “aid and comfort” of any party at the 


| North which tolerates or sanctions this great fun- 
| damental cerror. The southern people do not admit 


that slavery is a moral wrong, a social evil, ora 
political curse; on the contrary, they believe it 
right in the sight of Heaven, salutary in its social 
bearing and effects, and conducive to the highest 
development of political blessings. They must, 
therefore, look upon all men who take the oppo- 
site ground, and who condemn slavery in the ab- 
stract, as the enemies of their peculiar institution, 


| andascommitted sooner or later to its final destruc- 


tion. The political and party associations which 
have existed for so nfany years between the north- 
ern Democracy and southern people, through 
which the great national Democratic party of the 
United States has retained, with but few and short 
exceptional periods, the possession and control 
of the Federal Government, have checked the 
anti-slavery tendency of the northern Democratic 
masses, and retarded their absorption into the 
abolition ranks; but this result must, in the very 


| nature of things, finally happen, and the northern 


Democracy, like the northern Whig party, be 
swallowed up in one great party of abolition. 


What other result can be hoped for or expected, | 


when the doctrines of the ‘‘ irrepressible conflict” 
are daily taught in the schools and reiterated from 


the pulpits throughoutthe northern States? Hatred | 


to slavery and southern slaveholders, is the daily 
fare which is offered to the youthful mind, and is 
part and parcel of the education and religious in- 


‘and general disse 


the: North j 
mination among “all classes 
her people. -As aspecimenof thisabélition mote 
of instruction, I call the attention of the’ Senate 
to a tract which. I received afew days since’ ins 
closed in the following Ietter = 00o 5 5t 
we | Boruineron, Iowi; December 17, 185 

Hon. A. Iverson: Inclosed find-a Sunday Selidél trict, 
a sample of the kind which our children’ are taught from 
in Sunday Schoolein this section of the.country. |... be 

Urs, 


Then comes the tract, and I régret that the wood 

cut at the head of jt cannot be printed in my speech. 

Mr. GRIMES. Wil the Senator allow me to 
inquire the name of the writer of the letter?’ 

r. IVERSON. Itis signed “W. H. P” 1 

do not know who the writer is, but the Senator 

can see the hand-writing. I will read the:traet:' 


“SALE OF A FAMILY or SLAVES IN WASHINGTON Cry. 
“A Tract for Sabbath Schools. 

“Slaves are people held as property. They are bought 
and sold, as if they were cows or horses. Some:of-them 
are black, some yellow, and some. white. Ta Washington 
city, where the President of the United:States resides, where 
Congress: meets, and the great men of the nation resort, 
there has been in times past one of the greatest slave mars 
kets in the world. One specimen of thé sales of familiés in 
that city will now be given. It was a young man, his wite 
and babe. ‘They were placed on an elevated platform, that 
the bidders might see if they were healthy and sound. This 
family expected to be all sold to one man} and. did not, at 
first, manifest so much feeling as might be expected, y 

“ The auctioneer began with the husband, and he was 
sold. He next began to ery off the wife; several men bid 
for her, but the purchaser of her. husband was. not one of 
them. Intense anguish was exhibited in the, countexance 
of the hapless pair. She was sold ‘to a second person, ‘and 
forever separated from her husband. "The big tears rolled 
down their sable cheeks, and fell: in great. drops at their 
fect. Sadnessand despair were evidently flowing from the 
deepest recesses of their souls: Last of all babe was 
sold, and to a third person. The cold-hearted wretehcame 
forward to seize his prey. The babe threw its little arms 
around its mother’s neck, and tlosely clung to her; the 
mother held it with the grasp of despair and death; ber ago- 
nizing shrieks pierced the skies, as the clinging child was 
torn from ber bosom.: ‘The little hoys of Washington city 
had become so hardened at such scenes of cruelty, that 
they made sport of this bereaved and shrieking mother. 
Now, children, how would you feel, if your father and’ 
mother were thus sold from cach other, and you sold from 
them? ‘You shonld remember them that are in bonds äs 
bound with them?” : 


The foundation of John Brown 


career. ` pinar 

The poor black children fecl just as you would do, if 
you were sold from your parents to sce themno more. Black 
fathers and mothers love their children just as your white 
fathers and mothers love you. Black husbands and wivés 
love each other justas white husbands and wives do ; there- 
fore it is just as wicked to make black people slaves:as it, 
would be to make slaves of white people”? * 


struction, of. whi 


*g celebrated 


* In an old newspaper, published in Boston in 1768, called 
the Massachusetts Gazette, appear the following advertise- 
ments: 

«To be SoLD—A likely negro man, about twenty-two 
years of age ; he has been used to husbandry.and waiting 
on a gentleman ; -cah have a good recommendation, and is 
sold for no fault. Inquire of Green & Russell”? ~ : 

© Worcester, June 14, 1768.. 

“ Ran away from his master, Robert Barker, of Worces- 
ter, this morning, a negro man named. Mark, of middle 
stature, about thirty-five years of age, very much . pock- 
broken, and can read and write. He carried away with 
him two blue coats, one lined and bound with red, the other 
not lined; a pair of green plush breeches, a pair of trous- 
ers, and an old beaver hat. Whoever shall take up said 
runaway, and convey him to his said master, shall receive 
six dollars reward, and all necessary charges paid. 

“ROBERT BARKER.” 

Worcester is the very hot-bed of abolition fanaticism 
now; and the grandchildren of this Robert Barker, if any 
there be, it is safe to say, are now wailing and lamenting 
over the faiJure of John Brown in his attempt to exeite the 
‘¢ Marks” and other negro men of the. South; not to: run 
away from their masters, but to massacre them. 

The next advertisement prescnts arodd jumble: 

“On THURSDAY NEXT, 30th inst., at three o’clock, after- 
noon, wiil be sold by public vendue, at the auction room in 
Queen street, a variety of goods, among which are Irish 
linens, calicoes, lutestrings, black satins, black corded silk, 


| stripe Hollands, kenting handkerchiefs, Scotch aot 


Dowlass, Duroys, druggets, breeches patterns, men’s. an 
women’s fine cotton hose, felt hats, men’s and women’s 
saddles, portmanteaus, housings and holsters, cases with 
fiftcen bottles, a cask of very good indigo; also anegrogirl, 
thirtcen y#ars old. J. RUSSELL, Auctioneer, ’? 
“AT PRIVATE SALE, two pipes of sterling Madeiri sà 
negro man, forty years of age, a boy of fourteen, and-two 
girls, about twelve years of age; a second-hand chaise and 
harness, and sundry riding habits, trimmed with gold and 
silver lace.” - RE 
They felt no compunction in Boston in those days in ad- 
vertising their “fellow-men” as.“ goods’? and chattels. ‘Tt 


; is true that, in 1780, Massachusetts abolished slavery; but it 


was an easy thing todo. There were less than five thousand 


| Within her borders, and the proportion of whites to the black 


population was quite sixty to one. What a trifling sacrifice 
to what is demanded of. the. southern States, where the 
proportion between the colors is not even two to one? 

"This old record of the past is a: genuine curiosity, which 
each departing year retidere more valuable. 
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Such, sir, is the literary and religious instruc- 
tion imparted to the northern outh; such the 
impressions made upon his mind; such the sym- 
pathy aroused for the black race; such the hatred 
and detestation created against their white owners; 
and such the sacred duty enforced of putting an 
end to the alleged wickedness of slavery. These 
teachings are not confined to the children of Ab- 
olitionists. They are given to all classes—to the 
children of Democrats as weil as Repuplicans. 
The tendency is unmistakable, the effect inevita- 
ble.. Abolitionism, rank and rabid, will, sooner 
or later, pervade the whole- northern mind and 
heart, and impel the northern masses to the sup- 
pression of slavery at the South at any and every 
sacrifice—‘‘ peaceably if they can, forcibly if they 
must.” Twenty years ago, the great Whig party 
of the North was as sound, both in theory and in 
practice, as the present northern Democracy; and 
where is that party now? Swallowed up in aboli- 
tionism, and forming the controlling element of 
the Republican party, with only here and therc a 
few solitary exceptions in the brm of old, inert, 
useless “fossils and fogics,” like Edward Everett, 
Robert C. Winthrop and Washington Hunt, who 
are full of Union-loving, Union-saving, ‘ sound 
and fury, signifying nothing, and who never 
controla vote, and never give form or shape to any 

olitical movement. 

The old Whig party of the North is the Repub- 
lican party of the present day, whose leaders are 
the professors and teachers of the ‘‘irrepressible- 
conflict’? doctrines, and of whose masses John 
Brown was the bold and bloody prototype; and, 
sir, this party, increasing in boldness, rancor, and 
hate for the pe ae it has increased in numbers, 
nowhasamajority,andcontrolsthe political power 
and action atevery northern State of this Union. 
And whatareits present status and future prospects 
in regard to the all-absorbing question of southern 
slavery? Twenty-five years ago, we were a Con- 
federation of equal, sovercign States, living ina 
common Union, and enjoying the blessings of a 
common Governments we were at peace with each 
other; we interchanged commercial commoditics 
and social civilities without distrust or restraint; 
we were, indeed, a band of brothers; if we differed 
in politics, our differences were on questions of a 
general character, affecting more or Joss all sec- 
tions of the Union. The rights of each section 
were acknowledged and respected by a common | 
Government and the several States, and no sec- 
tional parties existed to estrange and embitter us 
against each other. 

But whatis our presentcondition? Commencing 
with the presidential election of 1840, and con- 
tinuing with the admission of Texas, the Wilmot 

roviso in the Oregon bill, the acquisition of Cal- 
ifornia and New Mexico, the compromise mens- 
ures of 1850, and other kindred measures, the 
slavery agitation has gone on to widen, deepen, 
and strengthen, all over the northern States, until 
it has produced an overwhelming party, whose 
cardinal and avowed doctrine and dogma are that | 
slavery is a sin, ashame, and a reproach to the j 
nation, and ought to be and must be abolished; a 
party which denics to the southern people the 
rights claimed for and accorded to the northern 
people; aparty which openly declares thatno more 
slave torritory shall ever be acquired or formed 
by this Government; a party which encourages in 
every possible manner the desertion of the slaves 
of the southern people from their owners, and de- 
fies the Constitution and laws which recognize 


| ing over the free States, and surging ever against 


| a while, but it will come again, and, at each re- 


and provide for their recapture; a party which, 
through its recognized leaders and principal men, | 
openly and unblushingly, inthe Halls of Congress, 
declare and affirm, by their voices and votes, that | 
property cannot exist m man; who deny the right į 
of the master to his slave, and openly and con- | 
stantly proclaim that resistance is the duty as it | 

| 

t 

| 


s 


is the right of the slave; a party which approves, | 
indorses, and circulates the most seditious and in- 

cendiary books and pamphlets and papers, calcu- | 
lated and intended to inflame the public mind atthe i 
North, to make their prejudices against southern | 
slavery and slaveholders more violent and bitter, | 
andtoexcite the slaves themselves torevolt, rapine, | 
and murder; a party which pours out its floods | 
of tears and sympathy for the deserved fate of the | 
yilest criminals, with hands stained with the blood | 
of men whose only offense was that they lived in | 
a land where slavery existed; a sectional party, | 
confined to the free States, and based alone upon 


hostility to the great domestic institutions of the 
South, and threatening, with its increasing numer- 
ical power, to seize every branch of the Federal 
Government, and divertand wield them to the over- 
throw and destruction of that institution. I say 
the Republican party unblushing}y denies ‘* the 
right of property in man,’ and if this assertion is 
denied, Pwa bring the record to prove it.. Not 
two years ago, inthis Chamber, with the solitary 
exception of the Senator from Wisconsin, they 
openly did so by their votes. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Isuppose the Senator from 
Georgia alludes to myself. 

Mr. IVERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I desire to state to that 
honorable Senator—not to interrupt him or make 
a speech—that the vote which I then gave was 
upon this ground: that the money was in the 
Treasury of the United States by treaty, which, 
as 1 understood, was to belong to the claimants; 
and, being in the Treasury of the United States, 
I voted that it should be paid out; not that I recog- 
nized that by the Constitution of the United States, 
or by any law of the United States, property in 
man exjsts; but claiming, as I always have, that | 
property in man (if such a thing be possiblo) rests 
upon the laws of the sovereign States where sla- 
very exists, and does not exist by virtue of the 
Constitution or any law of the United States. 

Mr. IVERSON. [regret that the Senator from 
Wisconsin has made his explanation, because I 
thought there was at least onc honorable man who 
was disposed to recognize the right of the south- 
ern people to their property. I regretnow to find 
that there is nota single man on the other side 
of the Chamber who will do so. 

Such, sir, is the brief history of the great Whig | 
party of former years, and such its present con- | 
dition; and such, in my opinion, will be the his- 
tory and future condition of the northern Demo- 
cratic party of the present day. It has already 
lost its numerical power in all, or nearly all, of 
the northern States; it has not the control of a 
single State government in the fifteen free States 
cast of the Rocky Mountains; and, from an over- 
whelming majority in both Houses of Congress 
only a few years ago, it has now scarcely a cor- | 
poral’s guard in either. Its ranks have been 
thinned year after year by conversions to the more | 
seductive and popular doctrines of the abolition 
school, until its deserters hav elled the ranks 
of the latter part to an irresistible and alarming 
size. Aud what hon or prospect is there that it 
will ever recover its lost purity and power? It 
may make spasmodic efforts for existence, and, in 
alliance with the southern Democracy, may oc- 
casionally, and fora few years, obtain political | 
power in the Federal Government; but it must go 
down at last, and sink beneath the black and tar- 
bulent waves of that abolition sea that is sweep- 


the bulwarks of adetermined southern resistance; ; 
and this raging sca must eventually engulf all 
the conservative elements of the anti-slave States; 
and if the Union withstands the shock, must also 
overwhelm all the southern States, and subject 
them to its domination. A united South, com- 
bined with the truc, sound Democracy of the 
northern States, may drive it back or check itfor 


turning onset, it will come with redoubled force 
and violence. We checked it in 1844 by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Polk; it came back with increased 
power in 1848 and 1850. We drove it back in 
1852; but it returned to the charge in 1854 in a | 
more hideous and alarming wolume. We pat up 
a barricr—a strong one, as we thought—against 
it in 1856, in the election of a Democratic Presi- 
dent and a decided Democratie majority in both 
Houses of Congress. In three short years it has 
rolled on with never-ceasing, ever-accumulating 
velocity and power, until at this moment it par- 
alyzes all the operations of the Government, and 
threatens the overthrow of the Union. Wemay, 
and I D and believe we shall, stay its progres’ 
by the election of a sound and true Democratic 
candidate in the approaching presidential election, 
and thus give the Union at least another lease of 
four years’ uneasy existence; ay, sir, uneasy it 
must be until the “irrepressible conflict between | 
opposing and enduring forces” shall work out its 
inevitable, final end, the disruption of all the ties 
which bind us together, and the formation of a | 
separate confederacy of the slave States. ‘To 


. 


this complexion itmust comeat last.”? No greater 
truism was ever uttered from the lips of mortal 
man than that memorable saying of the great leader 
of the Abolition party of this country in his 
Rochester speech, in NeVvember, 1858. Speaking 
of the antagonistic natureand character of the con- 
flict between slavery and freedom, Mr. Szewarp 
said: f : 
‘Shall I teH you what this collision means? They who 
think that it is accidental, unnecessary, the work of inter- 
ested or fanatical agitators and therefore ephemeral, mistake 
the case altogether. It is an irrepressible conflict between 
opposing and enduring forces, and it means that the United 
States must and will, sooner or later, become either en- 
tirely a slavebolding nation or entirely a free-labor nation.” 

Free institutions and slave institutions, as now 
understood and established in the two sections of 
our Union, cannot exist together in peace under 
the same Government, during such a period as 
usually marks the lifetime of great nations. 1 
know that these opposing systems have existed 
together in this Union for three quarters of a cen- 
tury; but that is a brief and insignificant portion 
of a nation’s lifetime, which rests upon congenial 
and harmonious elements. And yet, in this brief 
period, we have seen unmistakable evidences of 
the truth of this great principle which, founded 
in human nature, will sooner or later work out 
its object and end. 

Sir, there is but one path of safety to the South; 
but one mode of preserving her institution of do- 
mestie slavery, and that is in a confederacy of 
States having no incongruous and opposing ele- 
ments—a confederacy of slave States alone, with 
homogencous language, laws, interests, and insti- 
tutions. Under such a confederated republic, 
with a constitution which should shut out the 
approach and entrance of all incongruous and 
conflicting clements, which should protect the in- 
stitution from change, and keep the whole nation 
ever bound to its preservation by an unchange- 
able fundamental law, the fiftecn slave States, 
with their power of expansion, would present to 
the world the most free, prosperous, and happy 
uation on the face of the wide carth. 

Sir, with these views, and with the firm convic- 
tion which [have entertained for many years, and 
which recent events have only served to confirm, 
that the “irrepressible conflict”? between the two 
sections must and will go on, and with accumu- 
lating specd, and must end, in the Union, with the 
total extinction of African slavery in the southern 
States, I have announced my determination. to 
approve and urge the southern States to dissolve 
the Union*upon the election of a Black Republi- 
can to the Presidency of the United States, by a 


| sectional northern party, and upon a platform of 


opposition and hostility to southern slavery. It 
would not be the mere election of a northern man, 
under the forms of the Constitution and laws; it 
would not be that he was opposed to slavery in 
the abstract, that I would counsel a separation of 
the slave from the free States; but because the 
eleétion of such a man, under all the circumstances 
now existing and which would surround the elec- ' 
tion, would be conclusive evidence of deep-rooted 


| hostility to southern slavery in the northern mind; 


conclusive evidence of the advancing power of 
abolitionism; conclusive evidence of a settled de- 
termination to strike down the institution in some 
form or other, and as soon as possible. 

Looking confidently to such results, the south- 
ern States ought not, in my opinion, to consent 
to remain longer in a Union whose Government 
wouid be controlled by a sentiment of hostility to 
their highest and mosi important interests. ` 

Sir, under a conservative Administration, such 
as now exists, disposed to do justice to the South 
and to accord to fer people their constitutional 
right—an Administration opposed to the advance 
of abolitionism, and ever ready and willing, so 
far as its constitutional power extends, to guard 
the southern people from its violent, incendiary, 
and bloody inroads;even. now, the property, per- 
son, and lives of the southern people are subject 
to constant insecurity, danger, and disturbance. 
What would be our condition with the whole 

ower and patronage of the Federal Government 
in the hands of a bitter, uncompromising, and 
vindictive anti-slavery party? Sir, it can be im- 
agined better than it can be described. What 
value would the Union be to us when we should 
be compelled, as our only security, to sleep with 
arms by our sides, and prepared at all times to de- 
fend our property, our families, and our lives from 
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the torch of the incendiary, and the pikes and rifles 
of an infuriated domestic enemy, instigated by 
northern fanaticism, and led on by the descendants 
of John Brown and the disciples of the grcat cham-’ 
pion of the irrepressible conflict? f 

Sir, it will be the dictate of freedom, safety, 
interest, and honor for the southern States, upon 
the happening.of such.a.contingency, to sever at 
once the ties which bind them to the present Union, 
and sét up a distinct and separate government of 
theirown. I know the repugnance of the southern 
people to such an experiment. I know the love 
and reverence which they have entertained for the 
Union. I know how loth men and communities 


are to break up existing institutions, and to form | 


new ones; to change a Government under which 


they have lived for many years, and begin, as it | 


were, a new national existence. But, sir, the south- 
ern mind is fast coming to the conclusion, if in- 


deed ithas notalready reached it, that their honor, | 


their rights, their interests, and, above all, their 
safety, absolutely demand that they should reas- 
sume their soveréign capacity and power, and 
enter into a new compact of union with friendly 
and congenial States. 
great stumbling block in the way of such a move- 
ment—the apprehénsion and-dread which have 
existed in the minds of the southern people, and 
which the North is ever endeavoring to impress’ 
upon them, that disunion cannot be effected with- 
out bloodshed and civil war. 

But, sir, even that difficulty is rapidly passing 
away. All considerate men see clearly that the 
fifteen slave States could swing out of the present 
Union and form a separate confederacy without 
the firing of a hostile gun or the shedding of a 
drop ofhumanblood. No, sir; were such a move- 
ment inaugurated by the southern States, nonc 
but anorthern fanatical fool would ever suggest 
or urge the attempt to force them back into the 
former Union Every mah ‘of common sense, 
and certainly every statesman, would know that 
such a thing would be impossible. And if it were 
possible; if it were attempted and accomplished, 
what would a Union be worth, cemented by blood 
and kept together by the cohesive power of the 
bayonet! But such a thing would be impossible, 
and the northern people know it. 

Sir, northern demagogues talk very arnt and 
flippantly about whipping* the revolted South 
back into their fraternal embrace. We have heard 
such vaporings even on this floor; but, sir, they 


generally proceed from. those who would be the | 


very last to undertake the job. Now, six, when 
the southern States shall in the exercise of their 
sovereign will and power determine to dissolve this 
Union, separate from the North, and form a gov- 


ernment for themselves, let these Ioud-mouthed, | 
blood and thunder, brargadocio Hotspurs assem- | 
ble their abolition army and come down, through | 
Virginia and the Carolinas, to Georgia, to force | 


us back into ‘the Union, if they dare. They 
threaten us who may secede with the halter and 
the gallows.. Sir, we should not dignify them, 


* The following. resolution, amongst others, was adopted. 
by a great “Union meeting” at Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania, on.the 10th day of December, 1859: 

“Resolved, That we will resist, with our lives and for- 
tunes, any attempt to annul the laws of our beloved coun- 


try, and that in the event of any attempt at dissolution of | 
this glorious Union, one hundred thousand Pennsylvania | 


swords will leap from théir seabbards to crush it”? 
The New York Courier and Enquirer, one of the rank- 
est of all abolition sheets, and certainly the greatest bully of 


them all, ona recent occasion used the following language: ! 


“If any portion of this great Confederacy, whether it be 
the East or the West, the North or the South, attempts to 


withdraw from the Union, it will be prouiptly whipped—ay, | 


whipped—inta subjection. It is all idle to mince the matter. 
The fiat has gone forth, and will be enforced 3 let W ashing- 
ton, Oregon, and California, at the Northwest, or Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Massachusetts, at the Northeast, or 
the agricultural States of the North and center, or the slave 


States of the South and Southwest—let any one of them, | 


or any combination of them, raise the banner of febellion 
against the American Union—we care not what their pre- 
tense for treason—as certainly as there is a God above, so 
certain is it that the offending States will be whipped into 
obedience, and the TRAITORS who encouraged rebellion 
terminate their career upon the gallows.” 
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I. know also, sir, another | 
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such as would be so unfortunate as to reach. us, 

with such a decent exit from this world; we should 
not show them even the respect extended to their 
faithful friend and ally, John Brown, but, by the 
Eternal, we should hang them up like dogs to the 
trees of our forests growing ready to our hands: 
Sir, in such a cause and in sucha war, the South 
would plant her feet upon. the firm basis of her 
rights and her honor, and, in the language of the 


| ancient knight, exclaim: 


“Come one, come all; this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.” i 

Mr. GREEN. I move that the further con- 
sideration of this subject be postponed until to- 
morrow. 

The motion was.agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. GREEN, the Senate then 
adjourned, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, January 9, 1860. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 
by Rev. J. K. Morsext. ; 

The Journal of Saturday was read and approved. 

The CLERK stated as the business first in 
order the question of the admissibility of the res- 
olution proposed to be submitted on the 5th in- 
stant, by Mr. Monrcomeny, upon which the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Garrre.] was entitled 
to the floor. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will my friend from Geor- 
gia give way for a motion for a call of the House, 
with a view of proceeding to a ballot this morn- 
ing, with the understanding, of coursé, that he 
has the floor when discussion is resumed?  ’ 

Mr. GARTRELL. It will be recollected that 
I have not yet occupied the attention of the House; 
but so anxious am I to-day for an organization, 
that, although I desire to trespass for a short time 
upon the paticnce of the House, if it be desired 
by my friends, and gentlemen think there is any 
prospect, of an organization ‘to-day, I will ver 
cheerfully yield for the gentleman’s motion, with 
the understanding that I am entitled to the floor 
when discussion is resumed. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I move that there be a call 
of the House; with a view, immediately there- 
after, to move that the House procecd to a vote for 
Speaker. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll was called, when the following mem- 
bers failed to answer to their names: 

Messrs. Aldrich, Brown, Horace F. Clark, Clemens, 
Clark B. Cochrane, John Cochrane, Delano, Dimmick, 
Florence, Hindman, Irvine, Jenkins, Joves, Millward, 
Pottle, Reynolds, Schwartz, Sickles, Stallworth, Taylor, 
Vallandigham, Verree, Woodson, and Wright. i 

During the call of the roll, 

Mr. McRAE stated that Mr. CLEMmENS’s pair 
with Mr. Verres extends until to-morrow at 
twelve o’clock m.; that he is at present detained 
from the House by the indisposition of Mrs. 
Clemens. : z 

Mr. CRAWFORD stated that Mr. Jongs was 
paired off with Mr. Irvine. ` ; 

Mr. SPINNER stated that Mr. Porriz’s pair 
expired yesterday, but it was understood that 
some man on the other side would pair with him. 

Mr. WINSLOW. He will be paired with Mr. 
Scort to-day. 

Mr. McPHERSON stated that Mr. Scuwarrz 
was paired with Mr. Woopson. i 

Mr. OLIN stated that Mr. Crarr B. Cocu- | 
RANE was paired with Mr. Jexrins. | 

Mr. RUST stated that Mr. Hıxpman was de- | 
tained in his room by rheumatism; that it was į 
inconvenient for him to be here, but that he would | 
come to the House, unless some gentleman u 
the other side would pair with him. | 

Mr. HUTCHINS stated that Mr. ScRANTON | 


The names of the absentees having been read, 


H 
pon ij 


+ + $ 

was in his room, and would be sent for: i 
| 

i 


| My. SMITH, of Virginia, said: There seem | 
| to be a few moments of time now, in which we | 


i can do nothing, and I will embrace it for the pur- | 


pose.of say 


ing Something: in the nature o 
sonal explanations oS uane cn 
it will be remembefed that during th 
was engaged in making miy speech, during’ thé 
Christmas holidays, 1 was subjected to the.an-. 
noyance of frequent interruption... Although those.: 
interruptions, upon their face, secivied’ hot'to be" 
gracious, 1 tobk-no exceptions to thér; because I 
well knew they were merely the effervescence: of: 
the oceasion, “When they began to.press: rather: 
closely upon me, I confess I began to feel some-=: 
what restless; and yet the day passed away, and’: 
with it, certainly upon my part, everything in the. 
nature of unkind feelings, if F ever entertained them 
at all; for gentlemen who amused themselves -at> 
my expense, of their own accord assured methat 
they entertained no feeling whatever of disrespect. 
in what they had:been doing. : But a' different ime 
pression has taken possession óf the’ public mind 
of the country, and‘I have been notified in a variety : 
of forms that I did not meet that occasion with 
proper and becoming spirit. Of course, I merely 
call the attention of the House to it at thistime, 


fa per, 


| to say that I felt‘not at all aggrieved, for I had all 


the disclaimers tendered me at the time: that:I 
could possibly require. I mention it, too; tolet 
the country know the state’ of the facts ‘as ‘they 
really stand, I shall not press this view: of the 
subject any further. nae Cag 

There is another thing to which I desire to call 
the attention of the House. It is known that the 
26th of December last, although it wasrepresented 
by the other side that they were as coolas an icicle, 
was a cheerful and inspiring. occasion, While I 
was addressing the House, certainly without hav- 
ing the slightest exhilaration other than that in- 
spired by the subject and the presence of those- 
around me, somebody kindly sent me a‘glass of 
egg-nogg; but I am to this day ignorant who:tha’ 

erson was. I understand it wasa lady; and F 

have been the object of many a kind and gracious - 
favor by that sweet portion of our race. ‘The glass 
of egg-nogg was placed by my side. Well; al- 
though not strictly a temperance man, yet, per- 
haps, I may be considered remarkably temperate, 
because I have not, I may say without boasting, 
taken a glass of spirits and water in forty-five 
years, though mingling much during: that time 
with large bodies of my fellow-citizens on elec- 
tion and various other occasions. I have kept 
myself as temperate as gentlemen upon the other 
side of the House represent that they keep them- 
selves. I confess I like a little egg-nogg on Christ- 
mas occasions. It was placed by me, upon the’ 
occasion referred to, by some kind friend,:and I 
raised it to my lips, drinking some of it, yet that: 
act has been represented by-many of that corps 
of correspondents [pointing to the reporters’ gal- 
lery] who obtain their places in the’ gallery 
through the indulgence and courtesy of the House, 
to characterize not only me, but to characterize 
this House, in terms of reproach and bitter erit- 
icism. : 

I have had my attention particularly: called: to 
an article in a newspaper published in St. Louis.. 
I have no comments to make on that ‘article; be- 
cause the writer of it has done mg the justice.to 
make all requisite explanations and apologies. I 
do not advert to it for the purpose of indulging in 
any bitterness of feeling whatsoever. . I advert to 
itto show how this thing is appreciated clsewhere, 
and especially where I am best known. I shall 
take the liberty to call the attention of the House 
to a half dozen lines printed in an Opposition 
newspaper, published in my district, and penned 
by an Opposition editor, always hostile to me in 
politics, and twice my political competitor fora 
seat in this House. i call the attention of. the 
House to it, not only to show how my.conduct 
is viewed in this connection at home—at_homniey 
thank God, where I have. always been able to 
stand up and bid defiance to all enemies—not only 
for that reason, but for the purpose of furnishing 
a memorial of the elevated honor and impartialit 
of that gentleman, which is. well known to all 
gentlemen who have the pleasure of his acquaint- 
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_Lalindeto Edgar Snowdon, editor of the 
Alexandria Gazette. ; 

The article was read, as follows: 

t Eac-Noca iN Concress.—The Alexandria Gazette, 
referring to.the comments of the press on the fact that ex- 
Governor SMITH, of Virginia, drank a glass of egg-nogg on 
Christmas day, in the. idfse. of Representatives, says: 

«cHe is, if not a tee-totaller, a strictly temperance man— 
rarely, if ever, tasting spirituous jiquors—in that respect 
setting a good example to his tclHow-members.- When the 
glass of ege-nogg was sent him, whilst he was making his 
speech, he courteously acknowledged the present, and gave 
the compliments of the season to the House, all jocosely, 
and never dreaming that the newspapers would attribute 
to him the “inauguration of the egg-nogg era” in the House 
of Representatives.’ ” 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Now?sir, when I 
contrast this notice of the subject with that which 
it hag received elsewhere, I confess that, coming 
from such a source, while it does me. no more 
than justice, I am still the prouder of it. It has 
always been my good fortune to be sustained, to 
some extent, socially as well as politically, by 
those who are regarded. as my political adver- 
saries. 

Mr, Clerk, would it be amiss for me to say | 
here at this time, a word or two in addition? Our 
Constitution and the institutions that have grown 
out of it T consider to be the perfection of human 
wisdom. But never were the institutions of any 
country subjected tosuchacrucl test as ours. Here 
we seciono of the great parties of the country la- 
boriously engaged in the work of their destruction, 
embittering the relations that ought to bind men 
together as a band of brothers, and doing their | 
very best to break up the glorious fabric of the | 
Government. Thatisnotall. Wesce gentlemen 
of high intelligence, who are admitted into that 
gallery for the purpose of reporting our proceed- 
ings, engaged in bringing this body, the highest | 
aggregation, at least, af the sovereign will of the | 
people, into contemptand ridicule. We see these 
gentlemen, forgetful of what I must respectfully 
consider their duty to their country, and their 
duty to the courtesies of their position, deliber- 
ately engaged in bringing this body of men into 
contumely, ridicule, and contempt. I ask them, 
if they will reflect a moment, how they ean find 
it in their hearts to do it? how their patriotism 
will allow them to do it? 

Task them how they think they are requiting, 
in-any degree, the courtesy which placed them 
there? Sitting there as the organs of public sen- || 
timent, or at least as the agents of disseminating |; 
intelligence, they ought to resolve, at least, to pre- | 
sent this EIpuse to the country in the best possible 
aspect, and that it may be highly esteemed and | 
appreciated by all. ‘They ought, in fact, to draw 
the mantle of charity over its fuults, and while 
they ‘ nothing extenuate,’’ they ought not to ‘tset 
down aught in malice.” That secms to be the 
duty of those gentlemen who occupy that gallery. 
So far as Lam concerned, 1 have been too much 
the object of detraction to he much tried by itnow. 
Lhave survived it all, thank God, and have main- 
tained an honorable position in the estimation of | 
my countrymen. I fear not the utmost that can 
be done to drag me down. Yet, I would ask that 
all may render justice to me when justice is duc. į 
‘With that, I place myself upon the country, and 
stand up before that country for my deliverance. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I move that the House do 
now proceed to vote for Speaker; and on that I 
ask the previous question. 

Mr. BARRETT. {second the previous ques- | 
tion. 

The main question was ordered; which was on | 
ordering a vote for Speaker. i! 

Mr. WINSLOW. On that 1 call for the yeas 
and nays. 

The ycas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 210, nays 5; as follows: 

YEAS— Messrs. ‘Charles F. Adams, Green Adams 
Adrain, Aldrich, Allen, Alley, Thomas L. Anderson, Wil- 
liam (©. Anderson, Ashley, Ashmore, Avery, Babbitt, | 
Barksdale, Barrett, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bocock, | 
Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, Braneh 
Brayton, Briggs, Bristow, Buffinton, Burch, Burlingame 
Burnett, Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Ca- 
rey, Carter, Case, Horace F. Clark, John B. Clark, Clopton, | 
Cobb, Colfax, Conkling, Cooper, Corwin, Covode, Cox, 
James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Curtis, Da- 
vidson, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, Dawes, De Jarnette, 
Dimmick, Duc, Dunn, Edgerton, Edmundson, Edwards, 
Eliot, Ely, English, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Florence, 
foster, Fouke, Frank, French, Garnett, Gartrell, Gilmer, | 


| Thayer, Theaker, ‘Cowpkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, 
i Van Wyck, Wade, Wald 


| Demoerats come in, and whenever my vote will 


' servative, national Democrat. 
| colleague, Mr. GILMER. 


į left my sick bed to come here and vote for Mr. 


Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Hamilton, 


Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, John T. Harris, Hatton, 
Hawkins, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Holman, Houston, 
Howard, Hughes, Humphrey, Hutchins, Jackson, Junkin, 
Keitt, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kil- 
gore, Killinger, Kunkel, Lamar, Landrum, Larrabee, De- 


Witt C. Leach, James M. Leach, Leake, Lee, Logan, |i 


Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Maclay, Mallory, Marston, 
Elbert 8. Martin, Maynard, McClernand, McKean, Me- 
Knight, McPherson, McRae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, 
Laban T. Moore, Sydenham Moore, Moorhead, Morrill, B. 
Joy Morris, Isaac. N. Morris, Morse, Nelson, Niblack, 
Nixon, Noell, Olin, Palmer, Pendleton, Penningion, Perry, 
Pettit, Peyton, Phelps, Porter, Potter, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, 
Reagan, Rice, Riggs, Christopher Robinson, James C. Rob- 
inson, Royce, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, Scranton, Sedgwick, 
Simins, Singleton, William Smith, William N. H. Smith, 
Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, Stevenson, 
James A. Stewart, William Stewart, Stokes, Stout, Strat- 
ton, ‘Tappan, Taylor, Thayer, Theaker, Thomas, Tomp- 
kins, Train, Trimble, Vallandigham, Vance, Vandever, 
Van Wyck, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader Cc. 
Washburn, Elihu B. Washburne, fsrael Washburn, Web- 
ster, Wells, Whiteley, Wilson, Windom, Winslow, Wood, 
Woodruff, and Wright—2}0. 

NAYS—Messrs. Etheridge, Hil, Love, McQueen, 
Underwood—5. 


So the vote for Speaker was ordered.. 


THIRTIETH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


The House then proceeded to the thirtieth bal- 
lot for Speaker, with the following result: Whole 
number of votes cast, 219; necessary to a choiec, 
110; of which—, 

Mr. Sherman received adda eer bee's os 

Mr. Hamilton.. 

Mr. Gilmer.. 

Mr. Reynold 

Mr. Stokes... 

Mr. Winstow 

So there was no choice. 


The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ion, Buflinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, 
Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, 
Wdwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, 
Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Tate, Hall, 
Haskin, Heimick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, 
Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, 
Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, 
Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, Me Pher- 
son, Moorhead, Morrill, Morse, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, 
Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Rice, Christopher Robinson, 
Royce, Seranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, | 
Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, ‘Tappan, 


and 


on, Walton, Cadwalader C. 
Washburn, Elihu B. Washburne, fsrael Washburn, 
Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Woodruft, 

For Mr. Hamilton—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L, Anderson, 
Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, Bon- 
ham, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Branch, Burch, Burnett, 
John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, 
Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Jobn G. Davis, 
Reuben Davis, DeJarnette, Diminiek, Edmundson, English, 
Florence, Fouke, Gamett, Gartretl, Hardeman, John T. 
Harris, Hawkins, Hindman, Holman, Houston, Howard, 
Hughes, Jackson, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Landrum, Larra- 
bee, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Charles D. Martin, BI- 
bort S. Martin, MeClernand, McQueen, McKaec, Miles, 
Millson, Montgomery, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, 
Niblack, Noeli, Pendicton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, 
Reagan, Riggs, James C. Robinson, Rufin, Rust, Simms, 
Singleton, William Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, 
Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallandighan, White- 
ley, Winslow, and Wright, 

For Mr. Gilmer—N . Green Adams, William ©. An- 
derson, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, H. Winter Davis, Ether- 
idge, J. Morrison Haris, Hatton, Hil, James M. Leach, 
Mallory, Maynard, Laban ‘T. Moore, Edward Joy Morris, 
Nelson, Nixon, Quarles, William N. If. Smith, Stokes, 
Vance, and Webster. 

For Mr. Reynolds—Messrs. Adrain and Horace F. Clark. 

For Mr. Stokes—Mr. Gilmer. 

For Mr. Winslow--Mr. Hamilton. 


During the vote, 

Mr. LEACH, of North Carolina, when his 
name was called, said: I stated the other evening 
that whenever my vote would elect a Democrat— 
a conservative national man, as I regard the gen- 
tlemanfrom Texasas being—it would not be with- 
held. Several of the Democrats did not vote for 
him that day, and the entire vote of the party 
with whom f have the honor to act would not 
have secured his election. When these other 


elect, it shall not be wanting for a patriotic, con- 
I now yote for my 


Mr. SCOTT, when his name was called, said: 
Iwas very sick this morning, Mr. Clerk, and 


Hamu.ton, but my friend from North Carolina, 
(Mr. Wixsrow,] has paired me for the day with 
Mr. Porrie. 
After the result of the ballot was announced, 
Mr. WINSLOW moved to proceed to another | 


| Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Branch, Burch, Burnett, 


i 


ballot for Speaker; and called for the previous 
question. : 

Mr. HOUSTON. 
tion. g 

The main question was ordered; and the motion 
was agreed to. a i 

_THIRTY-FIRST BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 

The House then proceeded to the thirty-first 
ballot for Speaker, with the following result: 
Whole number of votes cast, 219; necessary to a 
choice, 110; of which— i : 


. Sherman received......esssserssssesvrrerers 


I second the previous ques- 


. Gilmer.. 
, Reynolds 


19 

3 

Mr. John G. Davis.. I 
Mr. James M. Leach.. 1 
Mr. Sydenham Moore vos T 
Mr. Hickman.........ee cece een eee renee IPEER oF 


So there was no choice. 


The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, 
Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, 
Eliot, hy, Famsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, 
French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Guriey, Hale, Hall, Haskin, 
Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Junkin, 
Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, 
Killinger, DeWitt ©. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, 
Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Moor- 
head, Morrill, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, 
Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Rice, Christopher Robinson, 
Royce, Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, 
Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, 
Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, 
Van Wyck, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader Cc. 
Washburn, Elli B. Washburne, Isracl Washburn, Wells, 
Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff. R 

For Mr. Hamilton—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, 
Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, 

ohr 

B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Bur- 
ton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, John G. Davis, 
Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Dimmick, Edmundson, Eng- 
lish, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, Hardeman, Joh 
'T. Harris, Hawkins Hindman, Holman, Houston, Howard, 
Ilughes, Jackson, Keltt, Kunkel, Lamar, Landrum, Lar- 
rabee, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Charles D. Martin, 
Elbert S$. Martin, McClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, 
Milson, Montgomery, Laban T. Moore, Sydenham Moore, 
[Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, Nocll, Pendicton, Peyton, Phelps, 
Pryor, Pugh, Reagan, James ©. Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, 
Simms, Singleton, William Smith, Stevenson, James A, 
Stewart, Stout, Taylor, ‘Thomas, Underwood, Vallandig- 
ham, Vance, Whiteley, Winslow, and Wright. 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. Green Adams, William C. An- 
derson, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, H. Winter Davis, Ether- 
idge, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, Hill, James M. Leach, 
Mallory, Maynard, Edward Joy Morris, Nélson, Quarles, 
William N. H. Smith, Stokes#and Webster. 

For Mr. Reynolds—Messrs. Adrain, Horace F. Clark, and 


Riggs. 
For Mr. John G. Davis—Mr. Barr. 
James M. Leach—Mr. Gilmer. 


For Mr. 
For My. Sydenham Moorè—Mr. Hamilton. 


For Mr. Hickraan—Mr. Carter. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I move that the House pro- 
ceed to vote again for Speaker; and on that I call 
the previous question. 

The previous question was seconded; and the 
main question ordered; and under the operation 
thereof, the motion was agreed to. 


TUIRTY-SECOND BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


The House proceeded to the thirty-second ballot 
for Speaker, with the following result: Whole 
number of votes cast, 219; necessary to a choice, 
110; of which— 


Mr. Sherman received. 
Mr. Hamilton. 
Mr. Gilmer... 


. Mr. Reynolds. .3 
Mr. Hickman. oe 2 
Mr. John G. Dav rae | 
Mr. Hatton... eo 
Mr. Keitt.c. ccc cc cece eee eee cree nanan en sees TEND. 


So there was no choice. 
The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Sherman-—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Budinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, 
Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, 
Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, 
French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Hel- 
mick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutehins, Junkin, 
Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, 
Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, 
Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, 
Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy. Morris, Morse, Nixon, 
Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, 
Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Seranton, Sedgwick, 
Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, William 
Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, 'Theaker Tompkins, 
Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Wade, Waldron, 
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Walton, Cadwalader ©. Washburn, Eliihu B. Washburne, 
Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and 
Woodruff. Bag 9 tas ae y 

For Mr. Hamilton—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, 
Ashinore,. Avery, Barksdale,: Barrett,’ Bocock, Bonham, 
Botelei, Bouligny, Boyce; Branch, Bureh, Burnett, John 
B. Clark, Cloptan, Cobb, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton 
Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Jolin G. Davis, Reuben 
Davis, De Jarnette, Dimmiek, Edmundson, English, Flor- 
ence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, Hardeman, John T. Harris, 
Hawkins, Hindman, Holman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, 
Jackson, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Landrum, Larrabee, 
Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. 
Martin, McCternand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, 
Montgomery, Laban T. Moore, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. 
Morris, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, 
Pugh, Reagan, James ©. Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, Simms, 
Singleton, William Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, 
Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Vance, 
Whiteley, Winslow, and Wright. = 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. G 
derson, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, H, Winter Davis, Ether- 
idge, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, Hill, James M. Leach, 
Mallory, Maynard, Nelson, Quarles, William N. H. Smith, 
Stokes, and Webster. 

For Mr. Reynolds—Messrs. Adrain, 
and Riggs. 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Mr. Barr. 

For Mr. Hickman—Messrs. Carter and Haskin. 

For Mr. Hatton—Mr. Gilmer. ~ 

For Mr. Keitt—Mr. Hamilton. 


Mr. WINSLOW. I suppose it is entirely use- 
less to go on with balloting to-day. [Cries of 
“ Vote!™] I think it is entirely useless. [Cries 
of “ Yes! letus adjourn now.”} I understand the 
gentleman from Georgia, who is. entitled to the 
floor, (Mr. Garrrexz,] would prefer going on to- 
morrow. I move that the House do now adjourn. 
. Mr. CRAWFORD. My colleague is egtitled 
to the floor; and if the House is disinclined to ad- 
journ now, perhaps some other gentleman might 
like to be heard. [General shouts of “Oh, no!” 
“ Let us adjourn!” 

Mr. WINSLOW. Ihave no disposition to do 
anything that would not mect the approbation of 
gentlemen on the other side of the House. I 
therefore move to adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
thirty-five minutes past two o’clock, p. m.) the 
House adjourned. 


Horace F. Clark, 


IN SENATE. 
. Turspay, January 10, 1860. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev: Dr. Guruiy. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a report of the Secretary of 
State, in answer to the resolution of the Senate of 
21st December, 1858, requesting the President to 
lay before the Senate the correspondence between 
the Mexican Government and Mr. Forsyth, Min- 
ister of the United States to Mexico, and the cor- 
respondence of the State Department on the subject 
of Mexican affairs, referred to in his late annual 
message, and such other correspondence as ee 
be necessary to elucidate the complications which 
resulted in the suspension of diplomatic relations 
with Mexico by the United States legation in that 
country; which was, on motion of Mr. Cray, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. BIGLER presented a petition of citizens 
of Pennsylvania, praying the enactment of a law 
to grant pensions to the soldiers of the war of 
1812; which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. SEWARD presented the petition of John 
Reeves, praying that the United States Minister 
at Gonstantinople may be instructed to submit 
to the Sultan his claim to pay for services while 
employed and detained in Turkey to construct 
vessels of war for that Government; which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAMERON presented the memorial of 
Richard S. Coxe, administrator of Anna Gibson, 
widow of Colonel George Gibson, of the Army, 
praying payment of an amount of money claimed 
to be due her; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Revolutionary Claims. 


Mr. CHANDLER presented a petition of cit- | 


izens of the Chicago, Detroit, and Canada Grand 
Trunk Junction Railroad Company, praying the 
establishment of a port of entry at Port Huron; 
which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 


reen Adams, William C. An-' 


He also presented a petition of citizens of Mar- 
quette, Michigan, ane owners and masiers of 
vessels, and. others interested in the commerce of 
Lake.Superior, ‘praying the improvement of the 
harbor of that ‘place; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. —. Ra ; 

. Mr: DAVIS presented the petition of commis- 
sioned- officers of the United States Army, pray- 
ing that á law may be enacted to make due pro- 


| vision for the- retirement from active service of 


officers who have become disabled in the service; 
which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and Militia, i 

Mr. NICHOLSON presented the petition of 
Catharine Hagie, widow of John Hagic, a vol- 
unteer under General La Fayette, in the revolu- 
tionary war, praying to’ be allowed a pension; | 
which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, presented a 
petition of citizens of the United States, praying 
the passage of a law to prevent all further traffic 
in, and monopoly of, the public lands of the Uni- 
ted States, and that they be laid out in farms and 
lots of limited size, for the free and exclusive use 
of actual settlers; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

He also presented the memorial of Nathaniel 
Rye, a soldier in the war of 1812, praying to be 
alloweda pension; which was referred io the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. ; 

Mr. WILSON presented a petition of citizens 
of Washington, praying for the establishment of 
a county and District of Columbia normal school, 
from which teachers eminently qualified may go 
into the public schools, and an industrial univer- 
sity, in which orphans and pupils of merit with- 
out funds may acquire a free cles education by | 
their labor on a model farm and in model work- | 
shops; which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FESSENDEN presented the petition of 
Daniel Davis and others, inhabitants of Franklin 
county, Mainc, and soldiers in the war of 1812, 
praying that pensions may be granted to the sol- 


iers of that war; which was referred to the Com- i 


mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of Henry Hobbs, 
praying the enactment of a law to authorize him 
to locate a land warrant; which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented the petition of J. W. Dyer, 
A. L. Dyer, and W. W. Dyer, praying that an 
amount of tonnage duties exacted from the ship 
Corinthian may be refunded; which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HEMPHILL presented a petition of res- 
idents of El Paso county, Texas, praying the 
establishment of a custom-house at El Paso, in 
that State; which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. . 

Mr. SIMMONS presented the petition of Anna 
Mitchell, widow of Darius Mitchell, a soldier in 
the revolutionary war, praying to be allowed a 
pension; which was referred to the Commitiec on 
Pensions. 

Mr. BRAGG presented additional papers in j 
relation to the claim of John H. Whecler, late 
Minister to Nicaragua, for services, losses, and | 
expenses incident to his mission; which, with his 
memorial and papers on the files of the Senate, 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. GREEN, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of H. L. Gallaher, praying 
that his claim for work done upon the Washington aque- 
duct may be settled upon principles of justice and equity, | 
on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on | 
Claims. 


On motion of Mr. BIGLER, it was 


į 
i 
H 
Ordered, That the petition of Robert Orr and Chambers | 
Orr, surviving children of Captain Robert Orr, in the expe- | 
dition of General George Rogers Clark, of Virginia, against | 
the Indians in the now State of Ohio, in 1781, praying for | 
land promised by the laws of Virginia, on the files of the 
Senate, be referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


NOTICE OF A BILL. 
Mr. HEMPHILL gave notice of his intention 
to ask leave to introduce a bill to increase the sal- 
aries of the judges of the United States for the 


eastern and western districts of Texas, and to 
regulate the compensation of the attorneys and 


i 
i 
| 


_ BILLS INTRODUCED. o; OOo 
-Mr. SIMMONS asked, and. by unanimous.con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce abill: (S; No, 51 
for the relief of James Maccaboy: which was ae 
twice. by: its-title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. ooo e o pr a ey ok : 
He also asked, and by unanimous. consent ob- 
tained, leave to. introduce'a bill (S. Nö“ 2) for 
the relief of Jeremiah Péerdergasti which was read 
twice by its title, and referred’to the Committee 
on Patents and the Patent Offices O a Sater 
TERRITORIAL POLICY... 
The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the following resolution, which was submitted by 
Mr. Puen on the 15th ultimo: he Os 


question being onthe amendment 


And said committee is also instructed to inquire into the 
propriety of authorizing the people of each. of said Terri- 
tories to elect all their territorial officers, executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial, in such manner as the Legislatures thereof 
@hall provide. eA 


Mr. GREEN addressed the Senate for nearly 
two hours without finishing his speech. - [When 
tompiet d, it will be published in the pppenine] 

r. CLAY. Ifthe Senator from Missouri wil 
give way, 1 will move that the further considera- 
tion of this subject be postponed until to-morrow; 
with a view of having an executive session which 
I am told is very desirable. i 

The motion to postpone was agreed to. 


PRINTING OF THE POST OFFICE REPORT. 
Mr. FITCH. With the permission of the Sen- 


| ator from Alabama, before he makes his motion 


for an exccutive session, I desire to call attention 
to a little matter of business. I understand from 
the chairman of the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads that the Postmaster General de- 
sires the immediate printing of his. report, and I 
believe such is the desire of that committee also. 
It has been referred, with the other documents 
accompanying the message, to the Committee on 
Printing. That committee do not feel themselves 
at liberty to place the manuscript at the disposal 
of the Superintendent of Printing for the purpose 
of being printed for the use of the Department, 
without the permission of the Senate. If that per- 
mission be given, that portion of the documents 
referred to, will be surrendered to the Superin- 
tendent for that purpose. I move, therefore, that 
the committee be directed to surrendertotheSuper- 
intendent of Printing the report of the Postmaster 
Gencgal, with the appendix, for the purpose’ of 
printing, for the use of that Department, whatever 
number they may choose to order, to be paid for 
out. of their contingent fund. ae 

Mr. HAMLIN. J understand the scope of the 
motion to be simply to pass over so much of the 
papers accompanying the President’s message as 
relates to the Post Office Department, to the Post- 
master General, and allow him to get it printed 
as he pleases. 


Mr. FITCH. And pay for it out of the con- 


| tingent fund of the Department. The manuscript 


having been referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing, they do not feel themselves at liberty to sur- 
render it, except on the express. order of the 
Senate. : 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do not see by what author- 
ity the Postmaster General can get it printed. 
The law prescribes the manner in which all rint- 
ing shall be done. Certainly the Senate, by its 


; own action, cannot abrogate the law; that is very 


clear. However, I do not object to passing the 
document over to the Postmaster General, and 
if he can find a way to get out of the law let him 
do it. ssa 

Mr. FITCH. I believe the only difficulty in 
the way is, that we have no Printer, and neither 


i the Senate nor the committee can direct the print- 


ing of documents of this character. . If.the head 
of a Department sees a way to evade the law, I 
am willing to surrender the manuscript to him, 
with the permission of the Senate. 

Mr. HAMLIN. ‘It is.a mere evasion of the 


marshals of the United States for said districts. ii law, 


E 
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The motion Was agreed to; so it was 7 

Resdwei, ‘That the Committee on Printing bé directed to 
dékver tò the: Postmaster General bis report and appendix, 
h.acconipanied the message of the President, commu- 

to the Senate. on the2Q7th of December, for the pur- 
{having the same printed by the Department. 
ae EXECUTIVE SESSION. __ 

On motion of Mr, CLAY, the Senate proceeded 
to. the ‘consideration of executive business; and | 
after, some time spent therein, the doors were 
reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
: Tuxspay, January 10, 1860. 


The House met at twelve o'clock, m. Prayer 
by Rev. J. Spencer KENNARD. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
eae THE, SPEAKERSHIP. — . 

The CLERK. stated as the business first in 
order the question of the admissibility of the res- 
olution offered by Mr. Monrcomery on the 5th 
instant, on which the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. GarrkeLL] was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. GARTRELL. It was not my intention, 
Mr. Clerk, until within the last few days§ to de- 
tain the House by any gencral remarks until after 
its organization; and I am free to say that noth- 
ing but a sense of duty, in this hour of peril t@ 
the Republic, could have induced me to aieiai 
determination. No one regrets, more than Ido, 
the existing state of things in this Hall, And yet 
Thave a thorough confidence that the blame of our 
non-organization can in no way attach to me, or | 
to the party with which [ am acting. 

The numbers and relative position of the Rep- 
resentatives of the difforent political parties on this 
floor are. well known to the country. For one, I 
am content that the record of our proceedings up to 
this hour may be submitted to the judgment of the 
Ameri¢an people. The scenes being enacted here 
are but the beginning, ina legislative sense, of that 
accursed *‘irrepressible-conflict” doctrine of which 
we have of late heard so much; a conflict, we are 
told by its author, between opposing and endur- 
ing forces—acontlict by the North upon the South, 
If that conflict is to come—and I intend to speak 
candidly, plainly, dispassionately, and respeet- | 
fully to day—if that conflict is to come, if war is 
to be waged on the rights of the people of fifteen | 
States of this Union, and the solemn guarantecs 
of the Constitution denied them; if our property 
is still to be taken and its prompt surrender re- | 
fused us; if the principles of the Republican party | 


pos 


are still to be maintained and their purposes ac- || 


|! as to whether their Government shall be longer 


[| upon this floor, L think by the gentleman from 


|| ened Christianity, recognized by the Constitution 


as your equals—for such we are. Cease your 
aggressions upon our rights—the constitutional 
rights of my people—for such we demand and will 
enforce, though it may sever this Union into as 
many pieces as there arë Stars upon the national 
banner, .Do you tell me that by youraction in the 
past you have established justice? The millions of 
our property in fugitive slaves of which you have 
wrongfully deprived us, in Violation of the Con- 
stiution and laws of the land, brand you with in- 
justice. Have we of the South had insured to | 
us domestic tranquility? The blood of southern 
men shed at Harper’s Ferry cries.to us from the 
ground, and brands you with the acts óf the poor | 
miserable deluded followers of your misplaced 
philanthropy. The ghosts of the dead will haunt 
vou, and the anathemas of the living will follow 
you forever. 

Task, and ask respectfully, if you have by your 
course in the legislative halls of this Union, en- 
deavored to promote the general welfare? The 
burdens imposed upon our people, the benefits 
you have exacted from us, afford ample evidence 
of your selfishness. Do you tell me that we have 
a more perfect Union? Why, sir, such have been 
the insults and aggressions of the people of the 
| North, who ought te have considered my people 
| their brethren for good and for evil, that we have 
scarcely any Union at all, It is a Union in form 
and in name, but neither in sentiment nor in sub- 
stance. Those fraternal feclings that should ani- 
mate every section, and warm and glow in the 
national heart, have been by your course, and by 
the course of your predecessors, turned into in- 
veetive and hate; and, to-day, in the opening of 
the year 1860, you have precipitated upon the 
great, patriotic, American people, the great issue 


continued. 
My. Clerk, it was remarked, a few days ago, 


| Pennsylvania, (Mr. Hickmaw,] that the slayer 

question was the only political sibject now divid- 
ing the people of this country. Itis true, sir, I 
do not propose, on this occasion, as I have on 
this floor on other occasions, to enter into any 
defense of that institution. It needs none at my 
hands. Sanetioned and approved by an enlight- 


of the country, domestic slavery will be main- 
tained as one of the inalienable rights of the peo- 
ple, to be defended, if need be, by a resort to 
ams. “To question our rights is to grossly vio- 
lato them; to attempt to instruct us upon this sub- 
ject is to insult us; to dare to assail our institutions 


complished; if we of the South are, by congres- 
sional action orthe artful contrivance of unfriendly 
legislation, to be deprived of a full participation 
of all the territory belonging, of right, to all the 
people of all the States; thon, for one, Fam free | 
to confess that, perhaps, it were better @ this | 
House should never organize. 

If you, men of the Republican party, are determ- | 
ined to continue your aggressions on our rights, | 
a L shitll show you propose to do—if you will 
Wot stay this hand of aggression, in order to per- 
petuate the liberties which the people now enjoy 
to their children and children’s children; if you 
are determined that this conflict shall come, then 
lwar you, and warn those whom you repre- 
se are, to beware of the dangerous ziani on | 
which you tread, If the crowding memories of 
the past and the transcendent glories ‘of the pres- 
ent are to be forgotten and lost, and the glowing | 
anticipations of the future are to be denied, then, 
upon your heads be the d cc and dishonor for- 
ever. The present gencration of the South, like 
their ancestors, may be truly classified as law- 
abiding men, true to the principles of that Con- 
stitution which was conceived ina Christian spirit ; 
of concession and compromise, and ratified by the | 
several States of the Confederacy in their sovereign ; 
capacity, in order, among other things, to form a | 
more perfect Union, to establish justice, to Insure 
domestic tranquillity, to provide for the general | 
welfare, and to secure for themselves and their | 
posterity the blessings of liberty. To that Con- 
stitution, when faithfully administered, we are yet 
oted ly attached; to a just constitutional Union | 
arë ready now, as we have ever been in the | 
past, to yield a ready obedience, 

Grant us, then, the full measure of our consti- 
tutional rights, for nothing else’will do; consider 
and treat us politieally, and in everyothe 


att 


| calmly, dis 


| 
į 

i 
| 


‘understand to be the rights, the legal and consti- 


is wantonly to invade our peace.” 

I say, Edo not intend to debate that question. 
With me I frankly confess that the argument may 
ibe exhausted. I shall endeavor, however, to 
wesent to you briefly what I understand to be the | 
rights of the southern people, and to which Lin- ; 
vite the attention of the country; and especially | 
the calm attention of gentlemen on the other side 
of this House. Idesire to address you as my 
peers in every respect here. “Lintend to speak 
assionately, respectfully. I wish it 
fto be wnderstood—and L pray that I may not be 
misropresontod—I say that if I missiate a single 
position oecnpied by the Republican party of the | 
North, or tt misquote the positions held by 
leading men of that party, Í request gentlemen on 
| the other side to call me to order, and to set me 
right upon the record. f 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I pyopose first to state what I 


t 


tutional rights, of the southern people in this spc- 
cies of property. , 

In the second place, I shall undertake to show 
that those rights, so clear, so sacred, so high, are 
not only threatened, but boldly, daringly, and 
willfully assailed by the Republican party of this 
country. I shall announce the solemn fact, dis- 
agrevable though it may be to you as well as to 
me, to my people as well as to yours, thatif this | 
course of aggression shall be continued, the peo- 


or, and of sclf&preservation, to “ digruptevery tie | 
’ ¥ i 


l can, foreably if they must.” 


gentleman be kind enough to repeat the last sen- | 
tence to which he gave utterance? I did not heor | 


| it distinetly. 


ple of the South, of the slaveholding States, will | 
be compelled by every principle of justice, of hon- |; 


that binds them to the Union, peaceably if they | n Ae > my 
y | répudiate such an admission, and maintain that 
Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania, Will the | 


Mr.GARTRELL. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania desires me to repeat that sentimentagain ; 
I will do so with much. pleastre. I wish to èn- 
grave it upon the tablet of his memory. I want 
him to send it home to his people; I want him to 
tell: them, that a Representative from. the South, 
representing upon this floor.an intelligent, a law- 
abiding, a gallant, and patriotic’ constituency, dè- 
clares here to-day that, if the avowed purposes.of 
the Abolition party be carried out, if the doctrines 
of- the Republican party be carried into practical 
operation, and if the assaults and insults upon our 
rights and honot do not cease, the people of the 
South will be compelled by every sacred principle 
of justice and equality and self-preservation to 


„disrupt every tle which binds them to the Union, 


| here. 


peaceably if they can, forcibly if they must. I 
hope that the gentleman from Pennsylvania now 
understands me. 

Mr. Clerk, I beg the kind indulgence of this 
Fouse while I present a very brief synopsis of 
what I understand to be the legal and. constitu- 
tional rights of the southern people. These rights 
are so dear and sacred to us, their violation will 
be attended with such momentous consequences, 
that I fear to trust myself to an eral recital of them 
Well, sir, what are these rights? 

We afirm that Congress has no power or au- 
thority to interfere with the subject of slavery in 
the States, Territories, or District of Columbia. 
The Republican party disclaiming for the present 
any intention of interfering with slavery in the 
States, insist that Congress has sovereign power 


| over it in the Territories, and ought to prohibit 


its introduction. We claim, as a high constitu- 
tional right, the faithful execution of the act for 
the rendition of our fugitive slaves. You deny 
the constitutionality of that act; and have, in sev- 
eral of the northern States, violated the constitu- 
tional compact bya practical and perfidious nullifi- 
cationofthelaw. You avow your detérmination to 
prevent the admission of any more slave States, 

e demand that slave States shall be admitted in 
the future as in the past. You proclaim your pur- 
pose to confine slave labor within its present lim- 
its, that it may ultimately become profitless, and 
thus work out its own destruction, We declare 
that justice to the master and humanity to the 
slave imperiously require its expansion and per- 
petuation, We hold that the people of the South 
have the right to go with their slave property into 
any and all territory belonging to the States; and 
when there, to be as fully protected in the uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of that property as the northern 
man with his personal property. You traverse 
this right of justice and equality, and demand that 
all the territory now acquired, or hereafter to be 
acquired, shall be devoted exclusively to free labor. 
Now, sir, how stands the case ? 

At the formation of the Federal Constitution 
property in slaves existed “as matter of right” 
in all except one of the then States, and in cach 
and all it was used, treated, sold, and conveyed 
as other personal property. It was intended, by 
the patriotic framers of that instrument, to be. as 
fully and amply protected as chattels of any other 
description. The history of the proceedings of 
the convention, and the subsequent ratification by 
the several States, afford one unbroken chain of 
evidence of the fact that without such an under- 
standing, entertained and acted on in good faith 
at the time, the Union could not have been formed. 


| Add to this the further fact that the courts, Fed- 


eral and State, from the formation of the Consti- 
tution to this hour, have, in their adjudications, 
regarded and considered it personal property, and 
the position becomes undeniable that all the rights 
and laws of property attach to every negrd as 
muchas to your horse, and ought upon every prin- 
ciple of equality and justice to be held equally sa- 
credandinviolate, Such being the case, I maintain 
that the Constitution and laws recognize and pro- 
tect the right of property in slaves in all the Ter- 
ritories to the same extent that any other personal 
property is recognized and protected. To'deny 
this position is an admission that there is a dif- 
ference between slave property and other prop- 
erty, and that the former is not equal in the pro- 
tection due to it with the latter. For myself, J 


property in slaves in the Territory is entitled to 
and should receive all the guarantees, and be se- 
cured to its owner by all the remedies regulating 


| any other kind of personal property. 
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‘Viewed inthe light of property, the common- 
law remedies usually employed in the courts. ap- 
ply-to it as to all other species of property. Hf 
your horse is wrongfully taken from you in the 
Territory, it is conceded that you may, by virtue 


of the Constitution and laws of the United States, | 


punish the felon, and recover. your: property by 
an action of trover or detinue.. The same ‘reme- 
dies employed in this. case:should apply in all 
their force and. effect where my'slave is beaten, 
stolen, or detained. Upon this point Lam sus- 
tained by a decision of the supreme court. of my 
own State, pronounced in May, 1851. ‘That 
court, after reviewing quite claborately the status 
of slayery, formerly in Great Britain, and now in 
this. country, held that the common law of Eng- 
land is inapplicable to the institution of slavery in 
this country, except to protect the rights of masters; 


and, after showing that slaves have heen recog- | 


nized as chattels—the subjects of contract and 
sale—by the courts in England and in Massachu- 
setts, they say: : 

« Why not upon a contract for the person? Why should 
not trover lie in England for a negro there, bought in Geor- 
gia by a citizen of Georgia, from a subject of Great Britain 
resident in England? Upon the score of morality, of nu- 
manity, or of natural equity, J confess I seé no differences. 


The ground that their law, not recognizing slavery, affords- 


no remedy, is equally untenable. Their general law, giving 
remedies ọn contracts and to recover property, ought to be 
implied to slaves as other property.” 


Now, sir, such being my own position, I will go 
a step further, and insist that, as there is doubt 
upon this great question, and. as itis one of the 
first duties of all free Governments to'see that the 
property of its citizens, of every character and 
description, is fully, amply, and effectually pro- 
tected, I hold that if the courts should refuse to 
take cognizance of the case, and refuse prompt 


protection, that then it would become the imper- | 
ative duty of Congress to secure aud protect this | 


species of property as all other property is pro- 
tected—by positive congressional legislation. Nor 
do I believe that such legislation would at all in- 


terfere with that great principle of ‘ non-inter- ; 


ference by Congress with: slavery in, the States 
and Territories:and District of Columbia.’’ 

I have thus givén a synopsis of what I under- 
stand to be the constitutional rights which the 
southern people demard upon the subject of sla- 
very. ot ot at ib eh a 

Mr. SOMES. I wish to ask the gentleman if 
he considers those sentiments to be in accordance 
with the Cincinnati platform? 

Mr. GARTRELL. I regard theni as true sèn- 
timents; sentiments that should be maintained by 
northern men, as well as by the people of the 
South. [tis foreign to my purpose to-day to dis- 
cuss the Cincinnati platform. Lam notheretomake 
apolitical speech. ‘When I dothat, Igencrally take 
the hustings, upon the stuinp, and if the gentleman 
desires to debate with me the merits or demerits 
of the Cincinnati platform, he must come South, 
or I will go North if he prefers it.“ I would like 
the privilege of meeting your people, in your con- 
gressional districts, and tell them face to face what 
I believe to be the merits of the great national 
Cincinnati platform. I commend it to your and 
to their most favorable consideration and observ- 
ance. 


Mr. SOMES. Tguaranty that you can havea 


hearing in my district at any time, and a large | 


audience. 


Mr. GARTRELL.: I am very much obliged 


tothe gentleman; [am sure I would reciprocate. | 


Mr. FERRY. I have listened to the enumera- 
tion the gentleman has just made of what he con- 
ceives to be the constitutional rights of the South. 
Do I understand him further to say, that. if the 
South, in its own judgment, is deprived of any 
of what the gentleman has enumerated as the con- 
stitutional rights of the South, he will be in favor 
of a dissolution of the Union? i 

Mr. GARTRELL. | I will come to that point 
directly; for if the gentleman heard the statement 
of the matters I intend to discuss to-day, he will 
remember that the very question he has now pro- 
pounded is one of the very questions I proposed 
to present to this House. I will answer the gen- 
tileman in a few mometts, respectfully, fully, and 
sufficiently. í 

Mr. STANTON. I wish to inquire whether 
T understand the gentleman to say that he would 
desire to have the opportunity of presenting his 
views to the people of the free States upon these 


ro 


uestions?: I- will say to: the gentleman from 
people shall be called together, and heand Iwill 
| go together before them and take an hour about; 
|| to his entire satisfaction. I would inquire of the 
l gentleman from Georgia whether he will recipro- 
| cate that favor, and whether he will, go together. 
with me through his district, and permit me-to 
discuss the constitutional claims of the péople of 
the free States. i ° : 

Mr.GARTRELL. Certainly Liwould; but I 
would have ‘to. put you upon your very good 
behavior. [Laughter. i 

Mr. STANTON. ask no guarantees from 
the gentleman——none in the world. . I would trust 
to his hanor and integrity as a. gentleman. 


that expression—I ask no guarantees. I. pray 
none from you; in the name of justice, in‘ the 
name‘of the Constitution, and of equal rights and 
privileges, I demand my rights. 

Mr. STANTON. do not know that I ex- 
actly understand the temper of that remark. The 
proposition I made was that when he came into 
my district, he should come without any pledges; 
that I would ask no pledges from him as to what 
‘he should say, or how he should deport himself, 

Mr. GARTRELL. I misunderstood the gen- 
tleman’s remark, and I assure him I would never 
be wanting in reciprocating any courtesy. 

Mr. STANTON. 
papers of some exhibitions which do not look that 
way exactly. : 

Mr.GARTRELL, And you will read'of others 
as long as you allow your mento come South and 
circulate incendiary doctiméents, and advise the 
slaves of the South to insurrection, murder, ra- 
| pine, and plunder. As long as you do that, you 
must expect to be interfered with. ‘I tell you, 
gentlemen, while we respect your every right, and 
while we would treat you, especially the gentle- 
man from Ohio, (Mr, Srawron,] with the utmost 
kindness and courtesy, yet, when you come 
among us, you must not disturb our peace. Do 
we go North, and disturb your social relations? 
Why, Mr. Clerk, I served here during the last 
Congress,and heard, almost every day during the 
exciting discussions ‘of that Congress, questions 
propounded to the gentlemen upon the other side 
repeatedly and again, to show what custom, what 
right, the people of the South ever denied to'their 
brethren of the North.” I will yield the floor to 
any gentleman who will tell me, this House, and 
the country, (and I will incorporate his remarks 
in my printed speech and send them broadcast 
over the South,) when a southern man, or any 
number of southern men, combine for the pur- 
pose of disturbing, in the slightest degree, your 
social relations at the North. The question meets 
with no. response; and echo answers—* When?’? 
Never. We disturb none of your rights. We 
leave them to be regulated by the Legislatures of 
your respective States, and in accordance with the 
general provisions of the Federal Constitution; 
and to be determined and decided according to 
your own notions and your own tastes. And we 
intend to do it. 

Mr. HASKIN. Will thegentleman from Geor- 
gia permit me to interrogate him for a moment? 

Mr. GARTRELL. Yes; provided the. ques- 
tion is pertinent. : 

Mr. HASKIN. The gentleman from Georgia 
has stated that he was opposed to the Republican 
doctrine of intervention by, Congress to prohibit 
the extension of slavery4nto the Territories. , He 


would expect that Congress should intervene to 
protect.slavery in the Territories. I desire to ask, 
him, if the Legislature of Kansas, in its territorial 
condition, should doas Nebraska has been recently 
attempting to do—prohibit slavery within the Tér- 
ritory during its territorial existence—whether he 
and the South would. claim that that was an in- 
fringement of their rights of property to that ex- 
tent which would justify them in seceding from 
the Union? In other words, whether, if the doc- 
trines enunciated by Judge Dovcias on the sub- 
ject of the power of the Territorial Legislatures 
shall be acted upon, the South would insist on the 
protection by Congress of their slave property, as 
vigher property than the horse; and that, in case 
of non-protection, the South would claim theright 
and would secede? 


eorgia, that if he will-coifie to my district; thé- 


Mr. GARTRELL. lam obliged to you for | 


has also stated that, in a certain contingency, he | 


I have read in the news- | 


tleman from New. York, who: has been tecenttly 
acting with us on this side, to havë súddėhiy be- 
come. the champion, ‘defender, and expoundsrof. 
Republican doctrines and. Republica: principles > 
Mr. HASKIN. In reply to the genileman'tiom 
Georgia, henot having answered my questions- 
- Mr. GARTRELL. » T wilhanswert: 
Mr. HASKIN=—except: in! the: Yankee mode 

of putting another, I will say thatJiam‘wotithe - 
exponent of Republican ‘doctrines; but, onthe 
contrary, I antagonize them in regard -to.this dec- 
‘trine of congressional interferencë to prohibit, stas 
very, just as. much as I antagonize southern Dem- 
ocratsin their doctrine of congressional legislation 
to protect slavery. |” TEPEAUORD op BC MEIEES 
Mr. GARTRELL. The question’ put: toime: 
by the gentleman as to what we would do-on.a 
given. state of things in Kansas, I conceive to .be 
a judicial one. It is a question for the courts. If 
the gentleman desires to know my: opinion inre- 
gard to squatter een, or; as he calls.it, 
popular sovereignty, I can tell him ina'few words; 
although I did not intend, to-day, to diseuss that 
question at all; for, on some future Occasion, L 
intend, by the permission: and kindness-of. the: 
Housg, to define my position on that subject fully. 
T will ‘not be diverted now from my purpose to 
discuss that question; but I will say this to the 
gentleman: So far as my own opinion: goes, J. 
deny utterly, unconditionally, unqualifiedly, the. 
right of the people of any Territory ; by unfriendly: 
| legislation or taxation, or any:other sort of legis» 
lation, to deprive wie-of my slave property or the. 
right to my slaves in that ‘Territory. “Lhold that 
the people of the Territory: have none: ofthe attti- 
butes of sovereignty; and that no power short:of 
sovercigaty can deprive mic of my property. Igo. 
even further, and to the extent of the gentleman 
from Texas, [Mr. Reacan]—ahd I was gyatified 
to hear him make the announcement—that under. 
our form of government, while the forms: of the 
Constitution are respected, no citizen can be de- 
prived of his property by. any power ‘whatever 
j pensation, either in a Territory 


without just.com 
or in a State, f FE E 

Mr. HASKIN, J. ask’ the. gentleman from 
Georgia, as a: representative of the, Demoeratic 
party, whether it 1s his intention, avd:that of those 
with whom he acts, to insert a new plank-in the 
Charleston platform to. protect:slavery ?: oi x 

-Mr. GARTRELL. “That. is altogether a new 
question.. Ifthe gentleman wants to know what 
the Democratic party will do at Charleston, he 
can just come there. I have no doubt he will be 
making his arrangements to be present on ‘that 
important occasion. 

Mr. HASKIN. J will be there, certainly, 

Mr. GARTRELL. I willbe very happy to 
see the gentleman there, whenever he comes: asa 
Democrat; but if he’ comes representing:the prin- 
ciples of the Republican party, as he does to-day, 
we will simply rule'him out. [Laughter]; .’ 

Mr. HASKIN . Thegentleman:haspassed:jug 
ment upon me, I think, wrifairly; in saying*tha T 
represent the principles of the Republican party; 
for I distinctly announced that I did not: repre- 
sent their principles, but antagonized them as 1 an- 
tagonize his principles. He wants a higher law 
to protect slavery in the Territories by congres- 
sional intervention. 

Mr. GARTRELL. Yes, sir; by the-fruit the 
tree isknown. The gentleman, I think, voted'for 
Jonn Suerman for Speaker... -. Oo Fos ah 

Mr. HASKIN.: I did, sir. : ; 

Mr. GARTRELL.: Then I assure you there 
can be no better indorsement of your Republican- 
j ism than that. Now, I hope I will be allowed to 
go on with my remarks. iss 

Mr. HASKIN. Did, you not vote for. Mr. 
Maywarpand Mr. Bore.er, both members of the 
American ‘party ? in 

Mi. GARTRE 
ure. aes 
Mr. HASKIN. Then, as they were both mem- 
bers of that party, and as Mr. Maywarp. isan 
American, and was an elector for Mr. Fillmore 
in 1856, the gentleman, in voting fer:him, would 
be, on his argument, an Americans. (9.0075 

Mr. GARTRELL, It isnotthe first time that 
that remark has been made, .and.it has. lost its 
| point; I therefore do not.deem it: necessary to waste 


LL. I did, sir, with great pleas- 


Mr. GARTRELL. Do I understand the gen- | 


time by replying to it. es : 
Mr. KEL TE Will the gentleman from Geor- 
gia allow me to interrupt him for a moment? 
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Mr. GARTRELL.: Certainly... j 

Mr: KEITT: Occupying a position independ- 
ent.of-party obligations, I wish to answer a ques- 
tion which has: been asked members on this side 
of the House. It is, whether. those who sup- 
ported Mr. Maynarp or Mr. Boreter accepted 


the American party by that.act. I answer, no; | 


but Ido charge that those who support Mr. SHER- 
MAN, the. nominee of the Republican: party, be- 


come Republicans by ‘that single act. The dis- | 


tinction is this: the hostile and aggressive attitude 
assumed by the Republican party on the question 
of slavery—an attitude hostile and. aggressive 
against both the South and the Constitution—has 
rallied in a common opposition to it all the other 
parties on this floor, thus announcing to the coun- 
try that-all party divisions and party distinctions 
gave way for the time before a combined opposi- 
tion tothe common enemy: The Democrat, then, 
who votes foran American, or the American who 
votes for a Democrat, only says, that, being driven 
toa choice, he selectsthe party whichis the nearest 
to him; and this too, only to carry out his opposi- 
tion to the Republican organization. The Repub- 
lican party is our common enemy, and, therefore, 
we ca unite without absorption. Butit is potthe 
same with any one who votes for the Republican 
nominee. ` By that vote, he declares that the ex- 
treme and fanatical attitude of that party upon the 
question of slavery approaches nearer to his own 
attitude than that of any of the other parties, and 
that he sympathizes more closely with its views. 
Any one who concurs with the Republicans in their 
policy touching the question of slavery, concurs 
with them in the only part of their policy which is 
vital, and common to all of the members of that 
party, and is,and must be,a Republican. Parties 
may combine against a foe common to them all 
without being abfbrbed, but individuals who go 
over to the enemy, in the vory crisis of the fight, 
arè of the enemy, and must be so held. At this 
stage of the contest, now, and upon this floor, it 
is only Republicanism and _anti-Republicanism, 
and whoever acts with the Republicans, accepts 
that party against all the parties now in opposition 
to it. Let every member take his responsibility, 
without slippery evasion or juggling finesse. 

Mr. GARTRELL. I decline further interrup- 
tions, except for personal explanations. Tnow 
come to my second proposition. 

Mr. FERRY. Tunderstand the gentleman from 
Georgia to. say that the exclusion of slavery from 
the Territories, by act of the Territorial Legisla- 
tures, would be in violation of that provision of 
the Constitution of the United States which for- 
bids the taking private property without compen- 
sation. Now, as the States arc, equally with the 
Territories, subject to the operation of the Consti- 
tution, I wish to inquire whether it is the position 
of the gentleman, as it was that of the gentleman 
from Texas, [Mr. Rracan,] the other day, that 
the laws of the free States abolishing or exclud- 
ing slavery, are also within the prohibition of the 
Constitution to which I have alluded ? 

Mr. GARTRELL. I have already stated, and 
I supposed I was understood, that the States were 
sovereign, and that they had a right to determine 
this question for themselves. 

Mr. FERRY. Mr. Clerk—— 

Mr. GARTRELL. I hope the gentleman will 
not interrupt me. I will endeavorto make myself 
understood. I speak for myself; I am not here to 
speak on this grave question for any party. J 
speak my own sentiments and my own convic- 
tions as a southern man, and am responsible for 
them 'to the people I represent. 

‘Now, sir; 1 pass on. I said that m 
proposition was to show that the rights 
deavored to define as being inherent in the south- 


y second 
h 


ern ‘people are assailed, boldly, violently, and 


alarmingly, if you please, by the Republican 
party. How is this fact established? I desire to 
ask the attention of gentlemen on all sides of the 
House, and particulatly the gentlemen on the 
other side, to the position assumed, as I under- 
stand, by the great sectional northern Republican 
party; and then I intend to: put it to you, as can- 
did men, as honest men, as freemen, to say in your 
hearts, in your consciences, if your rights were 
thus assailed, whether you could or would submit. 

Now, sir, what do we hear? I shall not under- 
take to prove the sentiments I charge upon the 
Black Republican party by a resort to the declara- 


tions of such demented agitators as Cheever, Gar- | 


aad en- | 


risoñ, and Giddings, or any of that class of ultra 


-Abolitionists, but, wñ] take the declarations of 


northern men, who, by their position here, Imay 
safely assume, are exponents of Republican prin- 
ciples; and then, by living witnesses, I propose 
to show to you of this House, and to this great: 
country, that if these assaults are continued we 
cannot be expected to submit. 

For the purpose ofaccomplishing that purpose, 
I shall go no further back than the year 1848—to 
the celebrated Buffalo convention—and, in this 
connection, Lam gratified to hearthe distinguished 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. Jonn Cocu- 
RANE,] who is upon this floor an honor to his 
constituents and an honor to the country. Iam 
gratified that he has repudiated the doctyines an- 
nounced by that convention.: That convention, 
which if I am not mistaken, was presided over by 
the Hon. Cuarzes Francis Apams, nowan hon- 
ored member upon this floor, and who, if I tecol- 
lect correctly, was its nominee for Vice President, 
declared as follows: 


“ Resolved, That the true and, in the judgment of this 
convention, the only safe meaus of preventing the exten- 
sion of slavery into territory now free, is to prohibit its 
existence in all such territory by an act of Congress. 

“ Resolved, That we accept the issue which the slave 
power has forced upon us; and to their demand for more 
slave States and more slave Territories, our calm, but final 
answer is, no more slave States and no slave Territory.” 


What, issue has the slave power ever forced 
upon the North? To what issue do you refer? 

As far back as 1848, the Abolitionists made 
this declaration. The Republican members say 
they do not belong to the Abolition party, Why, 


gentlemen, you not only belong to the Abolition | 


party, as understood at that time; you not only 

avow the sentiments then proclaimed; but you 

have actually, upon these questions, stolen their 

thunder. You avowed in your convention of 

1856, sentiments as objectionable as those in 1848, 
roomed by the most rabid Abolitionists of the 
orth, 

Mr. HASKIN. Willthegentleman from Geor- 
gia allow me for a moment to make a statement 
in reference to the position of parties in 1848? 

Mr. GARTRELL. I cannot yield now. 

Mr. HASKIN. I merely desired to say 

Mr.GARTRELL. cannot yield; and I state 
now that I deny the right of any gentleman to 
interrupt me, and to have his remarks, against my 
authority, incorporated into my speech. 

Mr. HASKIN. I merely wished to define the 
position which the Barnburners occupied in 1848. 
That is all. Ifthe gentleman declines to yield, I 
will notinterrupt him. 

Mr. GARTRELL. I certainly must decline, 
The gentleman can get the floor when I have done, 
and Iwill give him avery patient hearing. Now, 
sir, these resolutions declare hostility to what I 
have asserted, and sincerely believe, to be the con- 
stitutional rights of the South. But, furthermore, 
at the very next presidential election, in 1852, I 
find a convention nominating Jons P. Harr, for 
the Presidency, and in their resolutions, after de- 
nouncing slavery as a sin against God, proceed as 
follows: 

“That the fugitive slave act of 1850 is repugnant to the 
Constitution, to-the principles of the common law, to the 
spirit of Christianity, and to the sentiments of the civilized 
world. We, therefore, deny its binding force upon the 
American people, and demand its immediate and total re- 
peal.?? 

That was the position of the then Abolition 
party of the North in 1852, and I will say to you 
that it is the position pf the Republican party to- 
day. But you arc afraiŒto go into the contest of 


1860 with the announcement on your part that it | 


is your intention to repeal the fugitive slave law. 
There is, however, abundant evidence of that fact; 
and if there is to be a triumph of the Republican 
party in the country, which God forbid, the result 
will show that I am right, that it is the purpose 
of that party to repeal or modify that last small 


| euarantee under the Constitution left to the slave 


States. 

Mr. STANTON. I hope there will be a dis- 
tinct understanding between the gentleman and 
this side. I understood him to say, in the outset 
of his speech, that he would be glad to be cor- 
rected when he was wrong. 
to be corrected let him say so, and we will not 
interrupt him. - 

Mr. GARTRELL. 
yourselves right. 


` Mr. STANTON. All T have to say is that the 


I will allow you to put 


If he does not want | 


{ 


i 


| gentleman from Georgia is quoting from the plat- 


forms of parties which F made war upon and re- 
sisted with all:my power. Nine out of ten of 
the voting population of the free States, sir, voted 
against the candidates who ran upon the platform 
from which he has read and applied to us. 

Mr. GARTRELL.. I am gratified to hear it. 
But, sir, I will show the gentleman in a moment 
where he stands. Did not the Ohio convention 
indorse identically the same sentiments in oppo- 
sition to the fugitive slave act? 

Mit STANTON. The gentleman desires me 
to make a statement; I prefer not to doit in a sin- 
gle categorical answer. i 

Mr. GARTRELL. I state that it did, and I 
defy contradiction; when I have done the gentle- 
man can get the floor, and then show, if he can, 
wherein I am wrong. ' 

I refer now tothe celebrated platform of the 
Republican party, adopted at Philadelphia, in 
1856. The nominee of that convention, John C. 
Frémont, a mere political adventurer, as has been 
remarked, received at the North, with a few votes 
t from the South, one million three hundred and 
forty-one thousand eight hundred and twelve 
votes. [intend to argue this question fairly; and, 
af you will permit me, I will state that my inten- 
tion in stating this fact, and quoting from the Phil- 
adelphia platform, is to show that the sentiments 
there expressed are the sentiments of a majority 
of the northern people; and that, unless those 
‘sentiments are corrected, and the national Dem- 
ocratic party North as wellas South in the coming 
| contest of this year shall triumph and drive back 
fanaticism, the Constitution will be engulfed, and 
we of the South will be forced to fall back upon 
our reserved rights, and to defend them as best 
we may. What does that convention declare? T 
want the country to mark it. It declares: 


«That we deny the authority of Congress, of a 'Territo- 
rial Legislature, of any individual, or association of indi- 
viduals, to give legal existence to slavery in any Territory 
of the United States, while the present Constitution shall 
be maintained.” ” k 
Task you, gentlemen, docs that express the sen- 
timent of the Republican party? Nobody will 
i deny thatitdoes. Letus goa little further. They 
resolve— 

“That the Constitution confers upon Congress sovereign 
power over the Territories of the United States for their 
government; and that, in the exercise of this power, it is 
both the right and the duty of Congress to prohibit in the 
Territories those ‘ twin relics of barbarismi—polygamy and 
slavery.??? 

I care nothing about your opposition to polyg- 
amy; perhaps you are more sensitive on that sub- 
ject than we arc. But when youassault the insti- 
tution of slavery, which has been sanctioned by 
the approval of your fathers and mine, and is sus- 
taincd by the Constitution of the country; when 
you denounce it as a crime, I tell you that you 
ought not to expect, at least so far as I am con- 
cerned, for one, you need not expect, tame sub- 
mission to such Insult and aggression. I deny 
that you have a right to interfere with the question 
of slavery anywhere. You have not slavery at 
home; we say nothing against that. The slave 
power, as you designate us, interposed no objec- 
tion to the abolition of slavery in your midst. We 
say to you, if you want slavery, take it; but, if 
you do not, then abolish it. It is a matter for 
your consideration, and not for ours. We do want 
slavery; and, sir, in the language of one of South 
Carolina’s distinguished statesmen and patriots, 
i E tell you for the future, that, if you *‘ dare assail 


|! that institution, you wantonly invade our peace,” 


and that we will resist such interference at every 
hazard. Thatis our declaration, and we will make 
it good. 

I desire to call the attention of gentlemen to 
the opinions of the leading representative men of 


i the Republican party, cotemporaneous with this 


action of your conventions, State and national— 
conventions representing northern States only. In 
addition to what I have read, what do your states- 
men say? There is Wirum H. Sewarp, the 
great leader of your party, the head and front of 
it; a man of giant intellect—a man whose intel- 
lect is equaled only by his perfidy to the Consti- 
tution of his ey arpat does he say? IfI 
misrepresent him, l ask to be corrected. He 
says: 

& It [slavery] can and must be abolished, and you and I 
must do it.” 


Who is that appeal made to? The great leader 
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ofthe Republican party tells the northern masses, 
in a public speech, that slavery must be abolished. 
Said he: “* You, you northern men, must abol- 
ish it.’ Abolish it where? Abolish it in the 
Territories? You deny that it can exist there. 
Abolish it in the District of Columbia?. The gen- 
tlenan from Ohio {[Mr. Sranron] says that that 
is not their object.. Abolish it where? In the 
States. Thatis where he proposes to interfere with 
it; and there is where John Brown and his fol- 
lowers inaugurated this policy. He goes on: 

“ Correct your own error that slavery has consti@tional 
guarantees which may not be released and ought not to be 
relinquished.” * <* « You will soon bring the 
parties of the country into an effective aggression upon 
slavery.?? 

Mr. Clerk, Iam too much fatigued, being un- 
well to-day, to review these positions as fully as 
I intended; I may do so more at length on another 
occasion when less interrupted in the course of 
my remarks. 

_Thave the declaration of another of one of your 
representative men, not of an Abolitionist, not of 
such as you, yourselves, call fanatics. Hear the 
words of a man who is in your confidence, who 
has received your suffrages; and been elevated to 
the highest position within the gift of the people 
of his own State. Senator Wave, of Ohio, says: 

“There is really no union now between the North and 
the South, and he believed no two nations upon the earth 
entertain feelings of. more bitter rancor toward each other 
than these two nations of the Republic. The only salva- 
tion of the Union, therefore, was to be found in divesting 
it entirely from all taint of slavery.” 

I call the attention of the Representatives from 
Ohio to the declaration of the present Executive 
of their State. He is a leader of your party; he, 
too, is a representative man of your party, and 
has been but recently elected Governor of Ohio. 
n that going out of the record? He declared 
that 

“Tf Tam elected Governor of Ohio—and I expect to be 
-~I will not let any fugitive be returned to Kentucky or any 
other slave State, and if E cannot prevent it in any other 
way, as commander-in-chief of the military of the State, 
I will employ the bayonet—so help me God!” 

I ask whether Governor Dennison ever uttered 
such sentiments? [Voices on the Republican tide 
‘No!’ “No!’?] Iam very glad that they are 
repudiated here, and that that gentleman’s friends 
are authorized to say that he does not entertain 
any euch opinions. 

r. STANTON. I desire to say to the gcn- 
tileman from Georgia that I am very much obliged 
to him that he has called our attention to it. E 
have to say that it is a slander which was repeated 
by the Democratic papers of Ohio prior to the 
election, but which Mr. Dennison repeatedly, 
unreservedly, and most emphatically denied upon 
the stump. 

Mr. GARTRELL. I am gratified to hear it. 
‘I have reported it as it was reported to me. 

Mr. COX. I have heard Governor Dennison 
deny that he made any such statement; but justice 
demands that £ should say that the report was 
based upon the affidavit of two most credible citi- 
zens of the third congressional district of Ohio, 
represented by my colleague, [Mr. VALLANDIG- 
HAM,] who is not now present. He stated to me 
that he knew the persons well who had conversed 
with Governor Dennison; that he had good rea- 
son to believe at the time that the statement was 
correct; but that Governor Dennison denicd that 
he made it. : 


Mr. GARTRELL. That is sufficient for my || 
: | will soon be had; and I pray God that the result 

r. STANTON. Itwas represented as a bar- |; 
room conversation, that Governor Dennison had || 


made that remark; and I desire to say that my |j 1 
| cially the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 


purpose, 


colleague should not throw any suspicion upon 
the sincerity of Governor Dennison’s denial, be- 
cause repeatedly in stump speeches in Ohio he 
avowed his determination to execute all the laws 
of the State, and that he would not permit any 
interference with the execution of the laws of the 
United States within the State. —_ 

Mr. HILL. I desire, with the permission of 
my friend from Georgia, to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio, if Governor Dennison had made such 
a publie declaration as has been imputed to him, 
and if that had been generally known, would the 
Republicans of that State have supported him? 

Mr. STANTON. Lhave no doubt it would 
have lost him thousands of. votes, if it had becn 
believed. There is no doubt of it. I certainly 


do not entertain the sentiment myself. What I: 


might do, if compelled to choose between a politi- 


cal friend. and a political opponent, who. uttered | 


obnoxious sentiments, I cannot now say. ; 
Mr. TRIMBLE. Ican say, that if it had been 

known in-my district that Mr. Dennison enter- 

tained, and had uttered such sentiments, he would 


‘not have received five hundred votes. 


Mr. GARTRELL. I am exceedingly glad to 
hear these disclaimers, but the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Sranron] will not deny that Governor 


Dennison is unqualifiedly opposed to the execu-. 


tion of the fugitive slave law. 5 

Mr. STANTON. I deny it most unquestion- 
ably. He declared upon the stump, repeatedly, 
that there should be no resistance: to the execu 
tion of that law. - : 

Mr. GARTRELL.. Is he opposed to the law? 

Mr. STANTON. He isin favor of a modifi- 
cation of it, so that it shall not be used as a pre- 
text for kidnapping. 

Mr. GARTRELL. I will tell you what the 
eople of Georgia said upon that subject in 1850. 
hey said if there was any material modification 

of the fugitive slave law, they would rupture every 
tie that binds the Union together. When gentle- 
men talk about a modification of that law, I sup- 
pose they mean a material alteration, for Į do not 
think they would stultify themselves by saying 
they meant an immaterial modification. When 
you speak of modification, you mean something 
tangible and material. Whenever you lessen the 
rights of the slavcholder for the recovery of his 
fugitive slaves under .the fugitive slave law now 
upon the statute book, it will be a grievance which, 
in my judgement, cannot be submitted to. Why, 
sir, the Governor of Kentucky, in his last annual 
message, announced the startling fact that the peo- 
ple of that State are annually deprived of $100,000 
worth of theirslaves. They aredecoyed into Ohio, 
where they are taken in, supported, clothed, and 
sheltered, and escape beyond recovery. At the 
last session of Congress I heard a- gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Lovesoy] proclaim upon this 
floor that, as long as he lived, his house should 
be open to every fugitive slave, 

Mr. STANTON. [I desire to ask the gentle- 
man from Georgia if he is opposed to such a mod- 
ification of the fugitive slave law as, while it will 
not impair its efficiency, will at the same time 
protect the rights of freemen? 

Mr. GARTRELL. l do not believe that is 
practicable.. I am opposed to its being ‘touched 
at all. 

Mr. STANTON. Then the gentleman will 
insist upon a law which may be used for the pur- 
pose of kidnapping. 

Mr. GARTRELL. *1 say I am opposed, di- 
rectly and indirectly, collaterally or otherwise, to 
all compromises and concessions for the future. 
I will never consent to any change of that law 
which will in the slightest degree impair its 
efficiency. 

Mr. Clerk, I will detain the House but a few 
moments longer, and come now to my last prop- 
osition. It is useless to pursue this inquiry fur- 
ther. I might pile extract upon extract, and add 
declaration to declaration, all tending to the same 
end, until they would fairly bewilder the gaze of 
an injured and outraged people. The issues are 
fully made up between the Republican party North 
and the people of my section; and the trial be- 
tween right and wrong, justice and injustice, law- 
lessness and the Constitution, union and disunion, 


at the ballot-box may not be such as to force upon 
my people the dire necessity of appealing to the 
sartridge-box; for let me tell you now, and espe- 


Hickman,] that valiant knight who speaks of his 
eighteen million people, and their auxiliaries of 
war, that just so sure as the Republican party 
succeeds in electing a sectional man upon their 
sectional, anti-slavery platform, breathing destruc- 


‘tion and death to the rights of my people, just so 


sure, in my judgment, the time will have come 
when the South must and will take an unmistak- 
able and decided action; and that then *‘ he who 
dallies isadastard,and he who doubts is damned.” 
J need not tell what I, as a southern man, will 
do—tI think I may safely speak for the masses 
of the people of Georgia—that when that event 
happens, they, in my judgment, will consider it 
an overt act, a declaration of war, and meet im- 


mediately in convention, to take into considera- | 


‘tion the mode and measure of redress. : That is 
my position; and if that. be treason to the-Gov- 
ernment, make the. most of it:: (While 1.04 upy 
that position, I say tò :you in allcandor, that if 
you will stay the hand'of aggression, atid cease 
your denunciation;-if you will respect the rights 
of my people, and let us alone;.if you will stop 
agitating: this lig of slavery, and: the circu- 
lation of incendiary documents to rouse ‘ourslayes | 
to insurrection and--murder, we may’ yet live in 
-peace and harmony in the future as‘our’ fathers 

id in'the past.: If-it were Jeft.to.me to-day to say 
what should become of thisigreat uation, I would 
respond, esta perpétua: “I appeal-to you people of 
the North to attend to your own: affairs, and: to 
leave us to attend to ours. If you do, we can live 
in bonds of peace and fraternity; if ‘you.do not, 
on your heads be the consequences. ere 
ow, sir, in the midst: of all this: fanaticism, 
darkness, and gloom, it would be culpable in me 
not to admit that one bright ray of hope is left to 
gladden the-heart of the patriot. Tallude to. those 
sound, national northern Democrats, hundredsand 
thousands of whom, am assured, are seattetediall 
over the northern States, who have had the wisdom 
to understand and the moral courage to defeiid, in 
the face of the Republican party, the constitutional 
rights of the people of my country. I would be 
wanting in wisdom to conceive and language to 
express my admiration of those men who have, 
up to this ‘hour, been true to the rights of all the 
people. The people of the South will repay with 
gratitude your adherence to principle, and erect in 
their hearts a monument to your devotion: to: the 
Constitution and to the equal rights of allthe States. 
In the coming conflict, these men at the North‘will 
be united with men of the South and East and 
West, and with the Constitution for their shicld, 
and equal rights under the Constitution to all the 
people, in the Territories and elsewhere, for their 
watchword, they will march shoulder to shoulder, 
conquering and to conquer, and will, I trust, drive 
back this common enemy. If they succeed, this 
gloom will disappear; the Constitution will Be 
preserved; the Union will be perpetuated: and, 
though the clouds lower and the rains. descend, 
and the thunders roll and the lightnings flash; yet 
the proud pyramid of States willstand, o=. 

“ Like some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, ` Pe 

Swells from. the vale, and midway leaves the storm:; 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” ~ 

These men may be few in numbers. - Con- 
quered, but undismayed, they will rally again to 

o battle for the Constitution, and aid us in roll- 
ing back the tide of fanaticism. I bid them God 
speed in their good and patriotic work. — 

Mr. ADRAIN. The gentleman from Georgia 
has made an appeal tothe northern Democracy. 
I belong to the northern Democracy. But I wish 
to say to the gentleman that the northern: De- 
mocracy are true to the Union of :these. States; 
and he must be true‘to it, òr else the northern 
Romacraey cannot stand by him.:: T regrèt, Mr. 

erk— : Oe 

Mr. GARTRELL.: Idid not yield to my friend 
for the purpose of his reading me a:lecture. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I did not intend to read the 
gentleman a lecture; but I wished to set him right. 
Í wish him to understand that the northern De- 
mocracy cannot act with the southern Democracy, 
if they take the ground that the election of a Re- 
publican President, according to the laws of the 
country, is a sufficient cause for dissolution.’ I 
wish tha gentleman, and. other ‘southern: gentle- 
men, to understand that the northern. Democracy 
cannot act with them on ground like this. Butif 
they are true to the Union; if they will stand on 
the Cincinnati platform and the Kansas-Nebraska 
act, as construed as giving to the people of the 
Territories the right to prohibit or establish sla- 
very, then we may all be united; and perhaps-on 
such an issue in 1860, with a proper candidate for 
the Presidency, we will triumph. Otherwise, we 
wil] be defeated. ee 

Mr. GARTRELL. I believe the gentleman’s 
previous predictions have. not been-verified;. s; 

Mr. ADRAIN. . I should like the gentleman to 
specify. I recollect that, in the Jast Congress, I 
did predict that if we attempted to.force the Le- 
compton constitution on the ‘people-of Kansas, it 
would break down all. tfe: Democrats who sus- 
tained such an issue. He et ook 

Mr. GARTRELL. Oh, Lanitired of this play- 
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‘ing on a harp: ofa thousand strings. {Laughter:] 
Every time my friend gets up here, it is Kanssa 
and Kansas arid the Lecompton constitution 
o Mr. ADRAIN. No, sir. : 
oMr.GARTRELL. And what some people 
pa about it, and what others thought about 
it.” 
„and Lintend to bury them. They are dead, and 
they: stink in the nostrils of my people 
Mr. ADRAIN. Mr. Clerk 
‘Mr: GARTRELL. I cannot yield tothe gentle- 
man: Jam trespassing too long on the House. 
“Mr. ADRAIN- “I did not intend. to.interrupt 
ou. . I was speaking of the Union; that is the 
‘harp I was‘playing on, and it gives the best of 
music. . 
Mr. RUFFIN. Tobject_to the gentleman from 
Georgia being interrupted. 
Mr. ADRAIN. I understood the gentleman to 
have yielded me the floor. : 
‘Mr: GARTRELL: -I certainly did not yield 
the floor, because I knew that my friend—to use 
a common phrase—when he gets an inch takes 


an ell. He cannot stop when he gets through. 
Laughter] 
Mr. ADRAIN. Thatisso. Iam done now. 


Mr. HASKIN, ‘Will the gentlemanspermit 
meto ask him a question? You say the Lecomp- 
‘ton issue is dead. Permit me to ask you 

Mr. GARTRELL. My dear sir, excuse me. 
(Laughter.]:°On some other occasion, after we 
shall have elected a good, sound, conservative, 
national Speaker, it will afford me very great 
pleasure to discuss Lecompton with you. We 
will exhume the dead body and bring it up. 


Mr. HASKIN. Will you vote for the admis- | 


sion of ‘Kansas at this session, notwithstanding 
the English bill? D 

Mr. GARTRELL. That is dehors the record. 
‘The gentleman is always getting ih “ifs. That 
little word “if??is a ‘potent one with him, 
this, orif that, or if something elsc, if anything, 
if. everything, &c. I do not deal with “ ifs,” and 
Lhope the gentleman will excuse me if I do not go 
out of my argument to discuss these old questions. 

‘Mr. HASKIN., . When Kansas applies for ad- 
mission under the Wyandott constitution, will the 
gentleman vote for her admission, notwithstand- 
ing the English bill? 

r. GARTRELL. Sufficient for the day is 

the evil thereof. You shall know my -position 
clearly at the time. 


Now, Mr. Clerk, I trust I will be permitted to | 


proceed. | I wish to call attention to certain reso- 
lutions which I. had the honor of offering as a 
member of the Georgia Legislature, in 1849, and 
as bearing on the question under discussion, and 
which were unanimously adopted, and have since 
. been maintained by the people of Georgia without 
distinction of party: 
The Clerk read, as follows: 


te Resolved, That the Constitution grants no power to Con- 
gress to probibit the introduction of slavery into any Terri- 
tory belonging to the United States. 


* Resolved, That the several States of the Union acceded |: 


tothe Confederacy upon terms of perfect equality ; aud that 
the rights, privileges, and immunities secured by the Consti- 
tution belong alike to the people of each State. 


“< Resolved, That any and ali territory acquired by the | 


United States, whether by discovery, purchase, or conquest, 
- belongs in common to the peuple of each State, and thither 
the people of each State and every State have a common 
right to emigrate with any property they may possess ; and 
that any restriction upon this right which will operate in 
favor of the people of one section to the exctusion of those 


of another, is unjust, oppressive, and unwarranted by the 


Constitution.’ 


Mr.GARTRELL. Now, sir,atew more words |! 


and I have done. [intended to have discussed and 
` tohave asserted the clear right of the people of my 
State, or of the people of any one, two, or more 
States of this Confederacy torctire from this Union 
at any time, without any conditions or restrictions 
‘whatever; that the people have reserved to them 
the right-of peaceable secession; that this Union, 
formed by equat, independent States, by sover- 
eignties, may be dissolved and discontinued by 
those sovercignties, in accordance with those 
great fundamental doctrines of: State rights, as 
announced in the Virginia and Kentucky resolu- 
tions of 1798 and 1799. At another time I may, 
by the permission of the House, claborate the 
positions therein contained. But; sir, the country 
is familiar with them. They, in my judgment, 
embody the fundamental principles of this great 
constitutional Union—that the people of Georgia 
er ofany other State, or ofany number of States, 


‘hese are past.issues. They are by-gones, | 


If | 
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may peaceably secede from this Union and set up 
for themselves; and that any attempt upon the 
part of one or more of the. other Siates to prevent 
them, would be in violation of thé Constitution 
which they pretend to seek tosupport. lam happy 
to announce in this connection, that that doctrine 
was incorporated into the platform of and adopted 
by the national Democratic party at Cincinnati. It 
‘stands now asa part of the creed of that great, 
sound, conservative, national party, composed of 
men who areas true in Hlinois'as they are in Geor- 
gia; men who say tousof the South, We willnot 
interfere with ‘your rights; we intend to observe 
the compacts of the Constitution: If you want sla- 
very, have it; it is none of our business.” I say 
that this great and fundamental principle of. the 
right of peaceable secession, incorporated into the 
Cincinnati platform, is right in principle; and that 
| I, as a southern man, stand upon it to-day. Itis 
a great reserved right of the sovereign States to 
protect them against the burdens of consolidation 
| and oppression. 

Now, sir, there is one other point to which I 
wish to allude. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr.’Hicxman,] whom I am very happy 
to see in his seat, is reported in the Globe, in re- 
spect to this question of disunion or secession, 
as having said: ‘ : 

‘But, if dissolution means that there is to be a division 
of territory, by Mason and Dixons line, or by-any other line, 
I say ‘nop’ that shall never be. L express my opinion— 
and that opinion may go before the country, whether false 
or true—when I say ‘no; the North will never tolerate 
a division of the territory. [Applause from the Republican 
benches. } 

i “Mr. GARTRELL. 
| prevent it. 

| “Myr. Hickman., I will tell you how it will be prevented. 
| Tam neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet; but 1 ex- 
| press my conviction that there is as much true courage in 
the North, though it may not be known by the name of 
į chivalry, [sensation,] as there is in the South.” 

I am glad the gentleman has, at last, in his old 
age, made that discovery. Nobody has ever ques- 
tioned it that I ever heard of. _ Ido not stand here 
; to make discriminations between the courage of 
| northern men and southern men. Lhave enough 


I should like to know how you are to 


j 


| to proclaim everywhere to all comers and goers, 
| that the people of the North, as well as those of 
dy 


| 
ii the Sout 

H by a foreign foc they will dare maintain them. I 
| haye an abiding confidence in the courage of the 
i; American people. It is truc, I think there are 
some exceptions, and among those cxceptions 
may be included those fanatics who can ‘scent 
a nigger in the breeze;’’ the men who are always 
| complaining of other people’s woes and ills, but 
who fail to correct theirown; intermeddlers, tat- 
tlers, who, when the hour of trial comes, are not 
‘tobe found. So Esay to you, gentlemen of the 
i North, when you expect to come down to con- 
| quer the South, do not take these Abolitionists 
with you. 
kave to come with true men, 
says: 

uo & There is as much true courage at the North as there is 
|| at the South. T always believed it, and, therefore, I will 
express it; and I believe, sir, that with all the appliances 
|| of art to assist, 
i! with habits of the tight kind, will always be able to cope 
| suecessfully, if need be, with eight million men without 
those auxillaries.”? 

| ‘he gentleman says those eighteen million men 
are reared to habits of the right kind. What 
does he mean by that? Does he intimate fighting 


a 


of northern or southern men. I am willing to 
; grant the gentleman the benefit of his discovery, 


| He says they have got habits of the right kind, 
and that they have the ‘‘auxiliaries.”” Tsuppose 
that means the appliances of war—Sharpe’s rifles, 

ikes, and 

Mr. HICKMAN. If the gentleman will give 
i me an opportunity to do- so, I will state precisely 
il what I did mean. : ; 

Mr. GARTRELL. Iwil yield if you will not 
take too much time.. ` . 

Mr, HICKMAN. I mean that when the time 
shall. come, if, indeed, it ever ‘shall come, when 
a dissolution of the Union shall be persisted in 
by the people of any State, or by the people of 
many States, there will be found at that time a 
settled determination to prevent such dissolution 
at all costs and at every sacrifice. That is what 
+} T mean in the first place; that we, of the North, 


nationality left, I have enough Americanism left, < 


know their rights, aud when invaded | 


If you come to the South, you will | 
The gentleman | 


eighteen million men reared to industry, į 


habits? Mr. Clerk, [am not going into the habits | 


that northern men are as brave as southern men. |! of the Constitution, and you are against the Con- 


i ginal poctry at that. 


= 


have: eighteen million to your cight; that we have 
all the arts to assist.us; that we are inured to in- 
dustry; that we can make more arms and ammu- 
nition in ninety days than. the South can buy: 
and that more men will voluntarily enroll them- 
selvesunder that banner whichshall have inscribed 
upon it, ‘the Constitution and-the Union,”’ than 
can be raised by conscriptionat the South. That 
is what I mean; and I trust that there will be no 
misapprehension with regard to my. meaning 
hereafter. 

Impish to say a word further, and only a-single 
word, because I find that this is ‘the harp of a 
thousand strings’’—these eighteen million men. 
Gentlemen seem to congratulate themselves here 
with the idea that there is a divided North on the 
subject of the maintenance of this Union. Now, 
sir, what Democratic Representative is there upon 
this floor who coincides in opinion with the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, that the election of a Repub- 
lican President—of any man constitutionally put 
into the presidential chair—will, ipso facto, be cause 
for secession? Who is there that agrees with him 
here on that point? Unless they go to that extent, 
and say that their people back them up in that 
opinion, then I declare to-day that there is an 
undivided North in favor of the maintenance of 
the Constitution and the Union, and that at all 
costs, I repeat, and at every hazard, it hust and 
will be maintained. [Applause in the galleries.] 

Mr.GARTRELL. I have often heard that 
song of the Union sung; it is stereotyped in these 
debates; and, sir, the claquers of the gallery, 
who know nothing of the Union outside of the 
spoils of office, applaud whenever there is any 
talk of the Union. You may applaud, you may 
fiddle and dance and carouse when your liberties 
are being swept away by this sectional party. 
{Applause in the gallerics.] Iam glad that the 
member from Pennsylvania has made his explana- 
tion; T have been trying to get him upon the rec- 
ord. 

Mr. HICKMAN. There is no difficulty in 
getting me upon the record in reference to the 
opinions I entertain. I do not want any gentle- 
man upon this fldor to be mistaken as to what I 
mean. Whether any opinion I may entertain is 
for me or against me, I will express it. 

Mr. GARTRELL. I hope that the gentleman 
will not further interrupt me. I have had no 
chance to reply to what he stated in his first in- 
terruption. : 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania adds insult 
to injury. Says he: we have eighteen million 
men, and we can make more arms than you can 
buy. Why,sir, one cotton crop of Georgia would 
buy allthearmsin Pennsylvania. [Laughter and 
applause in the galleries.) 

r. HICKMAN took the floor. 

Mr.GARTRELL. I cannot permit further 


‘interruption. I have already occupied more time 


than I intended. l 
Do not gentlemen know that of the $60,000,000 


; of revenue raised to support this Government, 


the South pays $40,000,000 and the North only 


|| $20,000,000, and that in its distribution. you get 


$40,000,000 and we only $20,000,000? We give 
you, in other words, a bonus of $20,000,000 to 
sing songs to the Union. It.costs too much: F 
can buy songs cheaper than that at homc—ori- 
{Laughter.] 

l stand here no advocate of dissolution now. 1 
am no disunionist, per se. I defy anybody to show 
where I ever stated, that when my rights under 
the Coustitution were maintained, I was in favor 
of adissolution of the Union. Iam forthe Union 


stitution. Now, sir, when that time comes, we 


; will welcome the valiant knight from Pennsylva- 


nia with his eighteen million men. Will he be at 
the head of a regiment? - 

Mr. HICKMAN. The gentleman refuses to 
give me the slightest opportunity to reply- 

Mr. GARTRELL. I have given you the 
amplest opportunity. f 

Mr. HIGKMAN. 
single word here. : 

Mr. GARTRELL. Let me ask the gentleman 
one question. that will settle this controversy: If 
the Republican party succeed in electing a sec- 


T would like to put in a 


| tional candidate, and securing the control of both 


branches of the national Legislature, they abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia, the slave trade 
between the States, prohibit the introduction ‘of 


as 


. a 
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slavery into any of the Territories, and refuse the 
admission of'a State because of slavery in its con- 
stitution—if, sir, the Republican party does any 
one or all of these things, and the South secédes 
from the Union, would the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania bė ready to head a regiment and coerce 
her back ? ae > 7 

Mr. HICKMAN. My answer to thatis.a very 
brief one. I believe, sir, that the proper. place to` 
redress grievances, real or imaginary, is in the 
Union, and not outside of it; I think that this is, 
especially, the forum for the South; for ] tMink 
that she will never be able'to redress any griev- 
ances, real or imaginary, outside of it. `I cannot 
look forward to a time - 

. Mr. GARTRELL. I cannot yield to the gen- 
tleman for the purpose of making a speech. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Let me finish. I do not 
think any party will take it upon themselves to 
violate the compact existing between the North 
and theSouth. I will not look forward to a time, 
I will not anticipate that day, when this country 
will have become so demoralized as to stand as a 
nation of traitors. j 

Mr. GARTRELL. I trust when the gentle- 
man again addresses the House he will not, as he 
did on the occasion I have referred to, refuse me 
the opportunity to interrupt him with a single 
word. - et 

I was commenting, when interrupted, upon the 
remark of the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
the North could manufacture more arms and am- 
munition than the South could buy. When they 
come down to the South, let me tell them, that 
we will be prepared to ‘receive them, that every 
plowshare will be turned into a sword, and every 
plow-boy will stand ready to drive back the north- 
ern mercenaries. [Applause in the galleries.) 
Even the slaves will be ready to meet you, an 
defend the homes and firesides of their masters and 
mistresses. They would repulse you, for they 
scorn your interferencein their behalf. They scout 
your abolitionism, your fanatics who neglect the 
poorer classes at your own homes. ‘They say 
that you had better attend to your own paupers. 
Let ‘me say to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Sranron] that J will take him to Georgia, if he 

leases, and thatif he finds a pauper negro there, 
{ will give him ten for every one he finds. You 
never knew, sir, of a negro begging in the South; 
but go to the northern States, and see there the 
thousand emaciated hands stretched out for alms. 
. You talk about philanthropy and humanity! 
Attend to your own poor and your own affairs, 
“ Physician, heal thyself.’ I do not allude to 
these things in'any spirit of boasting. God knows 
T pity the poor men ard the poor women of the 
northern States. I would have them come to the 
South; where there is a more genial climate, and 
where they could be fed, clothed, and protected, 
and nursed, when sick, by our slaves. 

Gentlemen of the House, I thank you for your 
kind attention, and will detain you but a moment 
longer. A few days ago, the citizens of Savan- 
nah, a large commercial city of my State, observ- 
antof these insults and aggressions, met, as Tam 
informed, without respect of party , and organizeda 
vigilant association for the protection of the rights 
of themselves and their fellow-citizens. Among 
other things, they adopted some resolutions, which 
so fully coincide with my own opinions upon the 
present condition of the country, that I send them 
to the Clerk ’s desk and ask they may be read for 
the information ‘of this House'and the country. 

The resolutions were read, as follows: | 

“4, Resolved. That, looking forward to a time when all 
ties which now connectus with the northern States of this 
Confederacy may be severed, and considering that prudence 
as well as a proper regard for the interests of ourown sec- 
tion demand that all our domestic resource’ should be fos- 


tered and developed, we earnestly recommend: 1. Direct | 
foreign trade. 2. The patronage of southern commerce and 
manufactures. i $ 

Jeges. 4. Patronage to southern authors and editors.” 5. 
‘The employment of southern teachers, and the use ofsouth- 
em school books. 6. Non-intercourse with all cities and 
sections at. the North inimical to slavery and southern in- 
stitutions. And to secure respect to these recommenda- 
tions, we individually and.coHectively pledge ourselves in į 
all cases to prefer in our. business, or for our use, the nat- 
ural and artificial productions of the South to all othe 


3. Education in southern schools and col- || 


and goods of foréign origin which have been imported di- | 
rectly into a southern port, to those of the same character | 
imported through a northern port. i i $ 

“5, Resolved, That we earnestly regtiest of the various 
transportation lines of this and the adjacent States, that 
they will so modify their rates of freight thatthe iron, coal, 


slate, granite, lime, and other mineral productions of our i 


i 
1 
i 
| 


i 


i 
i 
i 
a 


own and theadjoining States, may be broughtto-this market 
at prices which wiil' enable them to compete: with similar 


articles of northern production. :.. J yon 

“6. Resolved, That. we recommend to our Legislature, 
1. To establish a normal school, at which teachers may be 
trained, who shall, in all cases, be preferred. as instructors 
in the free schools of this State. 2. T'o require that all 
the books used in the free schools of this State shali be the 
productions of southern authors, and be printed on south- 


ern paper by southern presses. ` R 

“1. Resolved, That we recommend to those of our citi- 

zens who have habitually, during their annual visits to the 
North, and at other times, purchased their supplies of dry 
goods, groceries, hardware, and other articles from north- 
ern merchants, hereafter to extend their patronage in these 
respects to the dealers in such commodities who are part 
of our own people, share in the defense of our institutions, 
and contribute to our prosperity. 
' “8, Resolved, That African slavery, as it exists in these 
United States, is morally and politically right, and is a bless- 
ing to both races, and to the world at large; and that it: is 
our duty, as patriots and Christians, to expand and perpet- 
uate it. ahs eth a 

«<9, Resolved, That we ask no guarantee for the institution 
of slavery, founded, as it is, in the natural conditions of 
man, and established by divine appointment. We only 
demand that it shall be left alone, to stand or fall upon its 
own merits. But inasmuch as the rendition of fugitive 
slaves was a condition precedent to the formation and adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, it is incumbent and oblig- 
atory upon the General Government, and upon each of the 
State governments, to adopt and entorce such measures as 
will effectually carry out a constitutional provision so just 
and so indispensable. We consider, therefore, that such 
States as have passed laws in opposition to this provision 
of the Constitution, with intent to hinder, prevent, or ren- 
der difficult the specdy rendition of fugitive slaves, bave 
violated the original compact of Union between the States, 
and that they are in open rebellion to the General Govern- 
ment, and, as @ consequence, are not entitled to represent- 
ation in the Halls.of Congress. Therefore, we recommend 
to our Senators and Representatives in Congress to object, 
in the most effectual manner in their power, to the admis- 
sion into their respective Houses of Representatives from 
any and all such rebellious and revolutionary States.” 

Mr. GARTRELL. Those resolutions speak 
for themselves; and I shall attempt no comment | 
upon them, more than to call upon gentlemen from 
the North to note the fact that our people are not | 
laboring under such a delusion as you suppose; | 
that they are aroused to a keen sense of their | 
rights, and will assert them fearlessly, and defend 
them at every hazard. Yet, we love the Union 
for its past glories; we desire that it may be per- 
petuated, and will never consent to violate the 
common Constitution of our fathers. You have | 
placed yoursacrilegious hands upon it, but south- 
ern men never will; and whenever your violations 
of it become too intolerable to’ be borne, I àn- 
nounce now, in conclusion, as I did in the begin- 
ning, that, although a love of Unionanimates our 
péople, yet every man—yea, every matron and 
every fair daughter of the South—will exclaim 
with me, ‘‘Give us disunion rather than dishonor 
and disgrace.” I thank the House for its patient 
attention, and now yield the floor. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Clerk, Ido notassume 
any right to dictate or to indicate the proceedings 
of this House in any important particular. But, 
sir, in the accomplishmént of every object ‘there 
are some facilities which are so obviougand which 
lic so much upon the surface, that they escape the 
attention of gentlemen who are engaged 1n the 
consideration of a subject in its more Important 
aspects. Of this character are some suggestions 
which I have embodied in the form of a resolu- 
tion, and which I shall present to this House. We 
have now been engaged for more than thirty days? 
in the business of selecting a Presidmg Officer of 
this House. That is the very first duty that de- 
volves upon us as the Representatives elect to | 
this Congress. But, sir, we are as yet only within 
the doors of this Hall: we have done nothing; we 
have accomplished nothing. Letme say, further- 
more, that we have not yet done as much towards 
the organization of this House, as did the Thirty- 
Fourth Congress in the first six days of its ses- 
sion. Iwas very much gratified with the dispo- 
sition which was manifested yesterday, by the 
other side of the House, to come directly to the 
business before us, and to suspend discussion. 
We had three votes yesterday. We did notac- 
complish an organization, but I supposed from 
the disposition then manifesied, that we should 
commence voting again this moming, and make 
it our first und paramount business, from day to | 
day, until this House should be organized. I 
find, however, that we have gone back to discts- 
sion, and have already consumed two hours of 
this day.’ I would have waited for some gentle- 
man to call for a vote, but as that has not been 


called for by any party, I am satisfied that a vote 
to-day will not result im the election of a Speaker, 


and therefore I thought it mote important’ 
we should ‘establish, if we may, Peale i 
should govern us not only to-day, butes 
hereafter, even until, asa sen said thed 


ay 
gentleman | 


agree. or disagree, Falw 
exhibitions ‘of ‘talent: 


til Task, whether any 
good, whether anything but evil cán resu 
the excited, protracted, and profitless débate’in 
which members have indulged > What is the 
effect of it? Itis to alienate members on this Aor, 
to sow the seeds of bitterness and unfriendly'feel: 
ing here among ourselves, and to fan the flame of 
sectional agitation both North and South. +: 
Mr. HILL. I want to ask the gentleman 
whether itis not the habit of members of his party 
to circulate those inflammatory'speeches, made Y 
southern’ gentlemen, of whith he complains? 
Mr. EDWARDS, T answer otily for myself; 
other gentlemen will answer for themselves. Per- 
haps it is right that T'should state here, in ‘this 
connection, that T spealt for nobody here but my- 
self. I am not the organ of any party on this 
side ‘or of any number of gentlemen. “Ido not 
know what the practice of ‘other gentlemen m y 
be, butitis my practice to send to my constituents 
information of what is passing in this’ House, oh 
one side or'the other, © Pe is ee 
Mr. HILL. ‘Well, that 
I commend you for it. aco 
Mr. EDWARDS. I have sent to my ¢onstit- 
uents speeches uttered on the other side of tho 
House. I think the country should know what 
is said here, whatever may be its effect. But, nev- 
ertheless, I deprecate its effect. ~ oe M 
Mr. HILL. The object of my question was 
this: while the gentleman and his associates conj- 
plain of intemperate speeches made by southern 
gentlemen, they take pains to distribute these very 
d of the 


is'a good practice ‘ard 


speeches. to influence the popular ‘min 


North, and increase the evil of ‘which ‘he’ comi- 
plains. . ki PRS Ea Re E 
` “Mr. EDWARDS. The agency which I have 


in distributing these intemperate speeches as the 
gentleman chooses to call them—is nothing when 
spoken of in connection with the power of thé pub- 
lic press of the country. You have your Congrés- 
sional Globe here, published under the authority 
of Congress, to give, word for word, everything 
that is said; and you have not only the mails, but 
you have the telegraph carrying everything of im- 
portance said here to every corner of the country, 
almost as soon as it falls from the lips of the speak- 
ers. Ihave sat here forthe last five weeks listen- 
ing to speeches ostensibly based on the resolution 
offered bythe gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. 
Ciarx.] JT consider that resolution untimelf; I 
consider it offensive. ‘I feel that no member on this 
floor has a right to ask the action of the House on 
a resolution of that character. I have nothing to 
say about the Helper book. {was not a. member 
of the last Congress,and never recommended that 
book. My name is not to-any recommendation. 
Ifit was, I should avow it, or justify it, or excuse 


it; but I do'say that when we come into this Hall 


for the purpose of electing a presiding oficer, no 


i gentlernan has a right to rise in his place, and’ask ` 


this House to prescribe a rule of action to any 
member to govern him in the discharge of lis 
duty. f T 

Me. LEAKE. J understand the gentleman to 
say that the resolution offered by the gentleman 
from:Missouri is impertinent (I do not mean in 
an offensive manner) to the election of a Speaker; 
that we should not adopt a resolution declaring 
substantially (and that -is its only purpose) that 
any man who indorsed the Helper book is uñ- 
worthy to be Speaker. He said we hdg no right 
to prescribe that as a rule of action. I-wish.te 
know from the gentleman whether he is notaw 
of the fact that there are fifty-two membe 
side of the Hall who subscribed to the Help 
book and indorsed the doctrines of that pamphlet? 
I ask him further, if he beliéves‘that’a'man who, 
deliberately, of purpose, of nialice aferethought, 
solemnly declares to‘the people of the Union that 
slavery must be abolished by violence, who ad- 


| vises, rapine, murder, and ‘ngurrection, is fit to 
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_ be Speaker of this:House?. These are the princi- 
ples of the Helper book, and we are, therefore, 
right in. making the issue. I say further—and I 
hope the gentleman will pardon me for trespass- 
ing a moment longer—that the South, at least that 
part of .it-which i represent, not only holds the 
election to. the Speakership of a man who signed 
that book or indorsen its principles as a positive 
injury, but as a deliberate and intentional insult, 
which we will revenge in such a manner as we 
may think fit. 
wards a dissolution of the Union. 

Mr. EDWARDS. {regard the resolution as 
an abstraction, and the discussion predicated upon 
it as the discussion of an abstraction. I think the 
candidate of the Republican party has exonerated 
himself from every charge of having indorsed any 
sentiments like those in regard to which he was 
first questioned. Gentlemen might as well get up 
and propose a resolution that no one who has been 
found guilty of murder is competent for the office 
of. Speaker or ought to receive the votes of this 
House. If we should be asked to vote upona 
resolution of that character, I should regard it as 
an insult to the candidate and party who support 
iim. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I would like the gentleman 
to say whether, in the Speakership contest in the 
Thirty-Fourth Congress, there was nota string 
of resolutions introduced in regard to the organi- 
zation of the House, declaring that no member 
ought tobe clected who disagreed to these reso- 
lutions, condemning the repeal of the Missouri 
restriction, and asserting the fact that that restric- 
tion ought to be reéstablished by law? 

Such resolutions were foreed on the House at 
that time, and were voted for, if I am not mis- 
‘taken, by the gentleman’s candidate, 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Ifthe gentleman 
from New Hampshire will permit me, I will put 
a question to him which he may answer at the 
same time. I will ask him whether he would, 
under any circumstances, vote for any man for 
the place of Speaker of this House who enjertains 
in his heart the sentiments of intolerance and pro- 
scription that are clearly manifested in the ex- 
tracts from the Helper book which have been read 
at the Clerk’s table? 

Mr. EDWARDS. 


In private conversation 
l 


with the gentleman who has addressed me that | 


uestion, I might say what I would do and what 

would not do: but as a member of the House 
I would acknowledge no obligation upon me to 
answer such an interrogatory. 

Mr, CLARK, of New York. L beg to say 
to tho honorable gentloman that I do not express 
the opinion that. the act of the indorsement of the 
Helper book, under the circumstances of the case, 
taken in connection with the dleged disclaimer of 
the honorable gentleman from Ohio, was anything 
more or less than an act of reckless partisanship. 


But I desire to know from the gentleman from | 
New Hampshire, whether he is of opinion that | 
any gentleman who, in his heart, entertains senti- | 


ments of intolerance and proscription toward his 
brethron of the South is fit to be Speaker of this 
House? 


Mr. EDWARDS. I, of course, have my opin- | 


ions on that question. 
Mr. PHELPS. Are you not willing to give 
our constituents your opinions on that subject? 
Mr. EDWARDS. Lam. 
Mr. PHELPS. Then give them. 
Mr. EDWARDS. 
know m 
them. 


Congress, I do not subscribe to it. 


see the very extraordinary position he isoccupymg 


before the House and before the country. While ; 
he is sceming to cast censure on the resolution |; 
pending before the House condemning an act | 
which no decent man in the community can jus- | 
tify, why docs he, at the same time, support a | 


candidate for the Speakership who himself set the 
example, and who urged on the House, in the 


Thirty-Fourth Congress, a string of resolutions | 
that went precisely to the point of declaring the | 
unfitness for the Speakership of a man who did 


not concur with the resolutions? 


Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. Will the gen- : 


We regard it as the first step to- | 


Yes, sir; my constituents i 

views, and the gentleman shall know | 
But, in reply to the gentleman from Ala- | 
bama, [Mr. Housron,] I will say, that if there | 
was any rule prescribed to govern the voting of || 
members in the organization of the Thirty-Fourth || 
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tleman from New Hampshire: allow me? [Cries 
of “No; no; let us hear Aim!?? from the Demo- 
cratic benches.] . I wish to say to the gentleman 
from Alabama, and to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, and to all gentlemen who desire to put such 

uestions, that if I believed for one moment that 

OHN SHERMAN approbated such ideas and meas- 
ures as are recommended in those offensive ex- 
tracts which:-have been read from the Clerk’s desk 
at various times, | never would have voted for 
him. But it is because I know that he regards 
with the utmost horror every species of encour- 
agement to servile insurrection and violence in 


| the southern States; it is because I know that he 


deprecates the disturbance of the peace and order 
of society in the South, by arraying the slave- 
holder against the non-slaveholder, that I have 
voted for him. Itis because I know that he dep- 
recates all schemes and all measures having an 
anarchical and revolutionary tendency in the slave 
States, and all unconstitutional aggressions on the 
vested rights of the South, such as have been 
recommended in these extracts, that I voted for 
him; and I will recall my vote if that gentleman, 
now present, will negate what I say. And I 
have no doubt that, if the menacing resolutions 
presented by the gentleman from Missouri were 
withdrawn, the gentleman from Ohio would then, 
without compromising his dignity on this floor, 
denounce such sentiments. 

Mr. LEAKE. With the consent of the gen- 


tleman from New Hampshire, I desire to makea | 


single suggestion to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr.Mornis,] for 1 have great respect for 
the character of that gentleman. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Let me say. 

Mr. LEAKE. Ifthe gentleman objects, I have 
not a word to say. 

Mr. EDWARDS. J will say this: I find my- 
self already occupying more of the time of the 
House than I intended to do. As, however, I 
have yielded to the interruptions of other gentle- 
men, I will yield to the gentleman from Virginia, 
making, at the same time, the declaration that I 
will not consent to be interrupted again. 

Mr. LEAKE. I amindebted to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire for his courtesy, and Iam 
glad to sec that there is that much left of the things 
that have heretofore bound the two sections to- 
gether. To the gentleman from Pennsylvania, I 
will say this: L have attempted to make no regu- 
lar specch on this floor; but it will be remembered 
that carly in the session I gave utterance, hdélding 
the floor for a few minutes, to the feelings I then 
entertained. On that occasion, I propounded cer- 
tain interrogatories to the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio, who is now the embodiment of the 
Republican party in this Hall, as their candidate 
for Speaker. We are told now by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that he knows that his candi- 
date for Speaker disavows the principles of the 
Helper book. FE understand that to be the decla- 
ration of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. I speak of 
the offensive paragraphs which were read from 
the Clerk’s desk. I will not speak for the whole 
book, for Ido not know what the whole book 
contains. 


Mr. LEAKE. The 


uestion to which I wish 


| to direct the attention of the gentleman from Penn- 
i sylvania, and to which I wish him to respond, is 


this: it has again and again been avowed by gen- 
tlemen of the non-slavcholding States as well on 


‘this floor as elsewhere, that they are utterly and 


entirely opposed to any interference with the re- 


lation of master and slave in the States where that ʻi 
relation now exists. That they claim on the other | 


side to be a fixed principle, a governing rule of | 


their action. f wish to know of the gentleman 


| from Pennsylvania, who upon this occasion rep- 
Mr. HOUSTON. Then the gentleman must | 


resents the candidate of the Republican party for 
Speaker, if Mr. Suzrman, of Ohio, at the time he 
signed the Helper pamphlet or its indorsation, 
did not think that he was signing some book cal- 


culated to interfere, directly or indirectly, whether || 


forcibly or by moral suasion, with the relation 
between master and slave? If, in other words, 
he did not know, and does not now know, that 


the book was designed to operate upon the insti- | 
tution within sovereign States of this Confederacy |i 


where slavery exists? „If ay, then does he not 
stand convicted, and will not he stand convicted, 


| of attempting to interfere with the relation of mas- |! 


ter and slave—with property with which they now 


say the North has nothing todo? I wish that ques- 
tion distinctively and emphatically answered. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. In the same 
spirit of courtesy and frankness in which the gen- 
tleman from Virginia proposes his question, I will 
respond. I remark simply in reply, that I do not 
know what were the seeret aims and intentions 
of Mr. Suerman in giving his‘assent to the prep- 

-aration by a committee of a compendium of the 
Helper bogk. He relied, certainly, upon the dis- 
cretion of the committee, and, as far as I under- 
stagd the matter, the committee relied rather,on 
the diserction of Helper himself than on theirown 
judgment in its preparation. i 

But, notwithstanding, now we are at the issue, 
I will say to the gentleman from Virginia, and I 
think he will appreciate it, for I know he acts on ° 
high-minded and honorable impulses himself, that 
when the resolution of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri is withdrawn, which, without any. disre- 
spect to the gentleman from Missouri, seems to 

me to convey an opprobrious menace to my friend 
from Ohio, that that gentleman is ready freely, 
frankly, and fully to express his opinions upon 
this Helper book, and every page of it. 

Mr. LEAKE. I think the resolution of the 
gentleman from Missouri is leveled at fifty-two 
gentlemen upon that side of the House, and not 
exclusively at their candidate for Speaker. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. Not at me, 
among the number, for I did not recommend the 
book. 

Mr. EDWARDS. If I did not answer the ques- 
tion propounded to me here, whether I would vote 
for a man who had been guilty of atrocious crimes 


; as Speaker of this House, or who had avowed sen- 


timents dangerous to the perpetuity of the Union 
—if I did not answer a question of that character, 
it would not be because I would be willing to sus- 
tain such a man for any place whatever. If 1 did 
not answer the question whether I would vote for 
aman for Speaker who had indorsed incendiary 
publications, calculated to excite insurrection, 
murder, arson, and every other crime in the cat- 
aloguc, in the South, it was not because I should 


| be willing to vote for any man of that description. 


Mr. Clerk, I will not here, or elsewhere, give my 


i support to any man for public office, unless he 


stands clear of crime; and more than that, un- 
less he bears an unblemished reputation, I trust 
that will be a sufficient answer here and else- 
where, 

My objection to the resolution of the gentleman 
from Missouri is this: In the first place, that it 
is inoperative. I concede the right of any mem- 
ber upon this floor, when a nomination is made 
for an officer of this House, to rise in his place 
and give any information he may be in possession 
of in relation to the candidate; and I would go 
further, and say that he might express his pref- 
erence; but I would not go so far as to say that 
it is his right to discuss at very great length, un~ 
less it was in a very temperate and avery limited 
manner, the merits.of the candidate, confining 

. himself expressly to that. But when he under- 
takes to put his opinions in the form of a resolu- 
tion; when he undertakes to get the majority of 
this House to control a minority or the individual 
action of any member of this body, he oversteps 
the line of his duty, in my himble judgment. 
Why, sir, what if every member of this House 
should vote that rule, or any other rule—and, if 

| they could vote that rule, they might vote any 


i| other rule—they might vote that no man should 


| receive the support of any part of this House if 
he was a Republican member? Their power 
would stop there; the rule could not bind the in- 


|| relation to its organization. 


dividual members. If it could, where are the 


i! rights of the minority? Where is our responsi- 
i: bility to our constituents? o ‘ 
il. I come: here entitled to equal privileges with 


|, any other member of this body, and among these 
| privileges I regard as the last to be surrendered, 


that of exercising my private judgment, unawed 
and uncontrolled, as I shall think best, not only 
in relation to the legislation of this House, but in 
And I would submit 
to no dictation. If my own conscience should tell 
-me that I ought to vote for Jony Sherman, though 
every member of this House should prescribe a 
rule by which he should be exeluded from.that 
chair, I would still vote for him. Ifthisisright, 
what can be the utility or propriety of prescribing 
rules on this subject? 3 
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Mr. KUNKEL. If the gentleman from New || 


Hampshire-will pardon me for a moment—— 

` Mr. EDWARDS. I cannot yield.. I have gn- 
nounced that I would not yield to any gentleman 
again. : 

Mr. KUNKEL. I merely wished to ask the 
gentleman from New Hampshire, whether, if the 
Constitution prescribed a rule fixing the qualifica- 
tion of the Presiding Officer of this Hous, {Cries 
of Order !”*] he would not feel himself bound. by 
that rule? (Shouts of ‘Order!’ from the Repub- 
lican side.] : 

Mr. EDWARDS. I was proceeding to say 
that we have made some attempts at organization, 
but that almost the whole time, from the beginning 
of the session, had been spentin debate, in discus- 
sion. Iwill not again characterize that discussion, 
but the time has not been spent in voting. If we 
are to elect a Speaker, it is to be done by voting 
and not by talking; and I think the time has come 
when. we should consider the means by which 
that object is to be accomplished. What is the 
practice now? When the House assembles in 
the morning, the floor is taken and a speech is 
made of more or less length; another speech fol- 
lows, and so the whole time is consumed that we 
are willing to sit here. We become impatient. 
We run through a ballot, or perhaps omitit alto- 
gether, and then adjourn and our day’s work is 

one. Now, sir, I want something more reliable 
than this as an individual member, and for the 
purposs of fixing this matter so that we may know 

y what rule we are to be governed, I propose the | 
following resolution. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
tion. 

_ Several Memszrs. Let it be read for informa- 


tion. : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I object to its being read 
for information. 

Mr. EDWARDS. 
in order. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will state to the gen- 
deman from New Hampshire that his resolution 
will not bein order except by unanimous consent, 
there being several privileged motions undisposed 
of before the House. 


I object to any resolu- 


I present the resolution as 
. 


Many Vorcrs. Read for information. 
Mr. EDWARDS. Tf offer the following reso- 
lution: ; 


Resolved, That after this day, on each succeeding day of 
the session, until a Speakershall be chosen, the House will 
proceed to the election of that officer precisely at one 
o’clock, will go through with at least three successive 
votings, and that if any member shall be in possession of 
the floor, he shall immediately surrender it for that purpose. 

Mr. WINSLOW and others objected. 

Mr. EDWARDS. The resolution, I under- 
stand, is objected to. I move asuspension of the 
parliamentary rule applicable to this House, under 
which the resolution would be out of order, so 
that the resolution may be received as in order. 
If we were acting under the rules of the House, 
they might be suspended; and, acting under par- 
liamentary law, my position is that we may sus- 
pend any rule of that law that prevents this reso- | 
lution from being received. 

Mr. BARKSDALE obtained the floor. 

Mr. WRIGHT. If the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi does not wish to go on with his remarks 
now, and he will yield to me, I will oceupy the 
attention of the House for a few moments. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. [yield to the gentleman, 
with the understanding that I will be entitled to 
the floor to-morrow. [Cries from the Republican 
benches of ** Let us take a vote!’’] 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I object to this ar- 
rangement; J insist thatif the gentleman from 
Mississippi yields the floor, he yield it uncondi- 
tionally; otherwise I object. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. J yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee to submit a few remarks, with | 
the understanding that I will be entitled to the 
floor when he has concluded. ee | 

Mr. EDWARDS. Is my proposition in order? | 

The CLERK. The Clerk is of the opinion | 


| at the conclusion of which he is again to be enti- 


that itis not in order, under parliamentary law; | 
but, feeling that he has no power to decide the | 
question, he will submit it to the House. i 

Mr. EDWARDS, I move that the parliament- | 
ary law that would exclude the reception of my | 
proposition be suspended. When we are an or- | 
ganizcd House, a motion is m order for the sus- | 
pension of the rules, and just such a motion I! 
make in reference to the parliamentary law that! 


| gentleman from Mississippi had the floorassigned 


interferes with the reception and the adoption of 
the resolution, and ask that the question of order 
be submitted to the House. © : 
P Mr. BARKSDALE. I believe that I have the 
oor. ; 

Mr.GROW. How does the 
rag to jeld the floor? | 

_ Mr. GHT. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has yielded the floor to me, and I yield to 
nobody. : : 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Tennessee 
will suspend for a moment. . 

Mr. GROW. I did not hear the gentleman from 
Mississippi. I understand that he is entitled to 
the floor. 

The CLERK. The Clerk recognized him. 

_Mr.GROW. I understand that he proposes to 
yield it to some other gentleman to make a speech, 


gentleman from 


tled to it. : 

The CLERK. He yields it to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GROW. If he yields it unconditionally, 
I-do not object; but I do object to the practice that 
has grown up here of one gentleman taking the 
floor, holding it, and yielding it for speeches to 
whom he pleases. The unfairness of sucha prac- 
tice is apparent to every member. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. It has been the practice 
since the commencement of this session for a gen- 
tleman to take the floor and to yield it to others 
temporarily. I am now entitled to the floor, and 
I yield it temporarily to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessec, s 

Mr. GROW. I know that that has been the 
practice. a part of the time. I was ruled out the 
other day under the same circumstances by the 
other side of the House. I make the objection 
that the gentleman cannot yield the floor fora 
speech unless he yiclds it unconditionally. That 
is the way I was served. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. To obviate the difficulty 
created by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, I 
am willing to yield the floor to the gentlernan from 
Tennessee unconditionally; I have no doubt that 
it will be again given to me when he has concluded 
his remarks. 

Mr. GROW. AllI desire is to prevent the bad 
precise I have referred to growing up in this 

ouse 


Mr. STANTON. ‘Will the gentleman from 
Tennessee postpone his remarks to allow a vote 
to be taken? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I 

Mr. EDWARDS. 
fore the House? 

The CLERK. The Clerk, in response to the 
gentleman, will say that there are several ques- 
tions. i 

Mr. HOUSTON. H the hour rule applied to 
the Clerk, he could hardly state them in that time, | 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. EDWARDS. I understood the Clerk to 
rule that my motion was not in order. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will state that the 
resolution proposed by the gentleman from New 
Hampshire was objected to; and that, in his opin- 
ion, under the parliamentary law, it could not 
now be introduced. The gentleman from New 
Hampshire has moved that that portion of the 
parliamentary law which stands in the way of the 
introduction of his resolution be suspended. The | 
Clerk knows no rule of parliamentary law by 
which that motion for suspension can be enter- 
tained, inasmuch as several privileged questions 
under. the parliamentary law are now pending, 
namely: two raised by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr.Stevens,]and one by hiscolleague, 
[Mr. HICKMAN. ; 

Mr. WRIGHT. I do not yield the floor. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I insist that the question 
of order made by me, shall be submitted to the |; 
H 


peri to go on now. 
hat is the question be- 


ouse 
Mr. WRIGHT. It is too late now; and the | 
gentleman has not got the floor. 

TheCLERK. The Clerk will state to the gentle- | 
man froni Tennessec that the gentleman from New į 
Hampshire made his question of order before the 


to him. He made his motion, and then took his 
seat. The Clerk did not know whether. he per- 
sisted in his motion at the time the floor was as- 


signed to the gentleman from Mississippi. 
Mr. WRIGHT. Is it in order to discuss the i! 


question raised ‘by. the- gentleman: 
ampshire? o= Scy wi pane 
The CLERK = It is. co ine lees 
„Mr. WRIGHT : Then I willdiscuss thatqu 
tion, =: BAS ata oe SARE gle Bes 
Mr. Clerk, I have obtained the floor forthep 
pose of replying toi some remarks made: byn 
colleague of the mountain district of Tennessee 
I would not come into this discussion-at allif it 
were not for positions he has’ taken which ‘I. 
regarded at the time, as‘ do now, as utterly inde- 
fensible. When we assembled here.at the con: . 
mencement of this session, we found thiec ‘par- 
ties in this Hall: the national Democratic party, 
the southern Oppositionists, and the’ Republican 


party: Spe : 
r. EDWARDS. Irise to a question of order. 
*Mr. WRIGHT. Ido not yield for any pur- 
ose. o> : 
p The CLERK. The gentleman has a right to 
rise to a question of order. i 
Mr. EDWARDS. My point of order ‘is this, 
that on a question of. order the debate must be 
confined to that question, and not go inte general 
subjects. - atietan heady 
TheCLERK. It is impossible forthe Clerk to 
control the course of remarks made by gentlemén. 
It has not heretofore been the practice during the 
pendency of these points of order to hold gentle- 
men toany strictrule. Ifthe Clerk had the power 
to direct the course of argument, he would will- 
ingly exercise it; not having the power, he must 
decline to exercise it. : i pgd 
Mr. WRIGHT. I shall follow the exampleof 
the gentleman, and adhere as closely to the point 
of order as he did. ee f 
Mr. Clerk, when interrupted, I was remarking 
that I would not have trespassed on the House 
at this time but for the remarkable speech of my 
colleague from the mountain district of 'Tennes- 
see, [Mr. Sroxzs,] delivered on Saturday last. 
Sir, when we assembled in this Hall, on the first 
Monday in last month, what was the condition 
of partics here? The Democratic party, which 
had been opposed by the Black Republicans. in 
the North and by the Opposition party in: the 
South, was represented. by’ about ninety mem- 
bers, greatly in the minority, and incapable from 
its numbers of organizing the House. On. the 
other side sat the Black Republicans, number- 
ing near one hundred: and twelve: members, and 
near them sat the Representatives of the southern 
Opposition. The country was intensely excited, 
on account of recent occurrences at Harper’s 
Ferry and the all-absorbing question of abolition; 
the great question of whether, at this dangerous 
juncture of affairs, the Representative branch of 
the American Congress was to be presided over 
by a Black Republican and Abolitionist, was the 
one upon which all attention was turned. On the 
first. day of the meeting of Congress, the Demo- 
cratic party, though in a feeble minority, led off 
inagallant charge against this dangerous sectional 
Black Republican party, led on by the honorable 
gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. CLARK, }] who of 
fered in good faith aresolution declaring thatany 
member of this body who had recommended or 
indorsed the Helper book—a book which teaches 
doctrines of murder, insurrection, and treason 
against the southern States—was unfit to be 
Speaker of this House. ; 
Under these circumstances I cla to the whole 
country to know; if we of the Democratic. party 
did not have a right to expect the active sym- 
pathy of the southern Opposition. party, every 
member of which save one is a southern man rep- 
resenting southern constituencies here? I do not 
mean that we had the right to expect their votes 
for our candidate Mr. Bocock, for that I leave to 
themselves to determine; but, sir, in this war for 
our constitutional rights we had a right to expect 
that if members of the southern Know Nothing 
party desired to hurl their shafts, they would be 
directed against the Black Republicans, the com- 
mon enemies of us both, and not at the Demo 
cratic party which stood here, feeble though it 
was, and waged battle in defense’ of: southern 
honor and southern rights. But, sir, how were 
our just expectations realized ? In the very midst 
of the battle, when the charge made:by the Dem- 
ocracy was being felt, when: the-advancing col- 
umns of the Black Republicans had been checked, 
when they were waving to-and fro and preparing 
for a retreat, the honorable gentleman from North 
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to, the earth. Yes; sir, the honorable gentleman 
from: North Carolina, [Mr. Gumér,] himself a 
southern man, the leader. of the southern Know 


Nething forces: here, offered a vesolution as a 
substitute, which, -however proper in itself, and 
which, whether intended by him or not, and Ido 
not. ehange-that he go intended if, effectually ward- 
ed off a blow from the Demecracy which was not 
aimed at him, nor his party, but which was di- 
re áinst the deadly enemies of the South, 
+Various -gentlemen of that party have made 
ypoeches, and. among the-rest my colleague, [Mr. 
Sroxss;] and I desire the country to bear in. mind 
that not one of them, so far as [ remember; ‘has 
directed his remarks against the Blaċk Republi- 
cans. Yes, sir, the dominant party here, the party 
which seeks ‘to. strike down the rights: of the 
southern Know Nothing, as well as the rights-of 
the. southern Democrat, goes unwhipped as far as 
the efforts of my colleague’s party are concerned, 
and their blows-are all aimed at their southern 
brethren of the Derfocracy, who are here. striving 
to, protect a common South. 
: ‘Bat, sir, I desire to direct my remarks princi- 
pally tothe speech of my colleague. Hedeclares 
that he cannot unite with the Democratic party in 
this struggle, because, as he charges, the party is 
not a united one, that itis disorganized, and that 
its members do notagree among themselves. For 
the sake of the argument, I might admit this prop- 
osition,.and then show that in remaining in the 
organization where he now is, he is in’ nowise 
better off. Sir, what principle is there upon which 
hisparty allagree? Can he show, fromthe record 
uae here, that on any one question alluded to 
by him his party are more harmonious or better 
united than the Democracy? How does your party 
stand on the.so-called. Lecompton question? Are 
ouallagreedonthat? Sir; youy colleagues [Mr. 
aynard, and Mr. Tu. of Georgia] were and 
are in favor of the Lecompton policy of the Ad- 
ministration; whilst the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ginmen] and your colleague {Mr. 
Eruenper] are the bitter, unyielding enemies of 
that policy. Nor are you better agreed on the 
doctrines of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. In our 
awn State, my colleague well knows there isa 
wide gulf separating the two wings of his own 
arty... I understand that your colleague from 
the ‘Trenton district [Mr. arnermcr] plaecs the 
sime construction on: the Kansas-Nebraska law 
that most northern men’ placd.on-it, to wit: that 
it confers'the ‘right. to exclude slavery from the 
Territories on the people while ina territorial con- 
dition; or, in other words, that he places what is 
called the squatter-sovercignty construction.on it. 
In this, I know he does not agree with many dis 


tinguished members of his own party in Ten- ii 


nessee. : 

Mr. STOKES. My impression is that there is 
no difference among usas to the construction of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, J say my colleague voted 
against the Kansas-Nebraska bill, forthe reason 
that; Ke believed it did contain the doctrine of 
sgtiatter. sévercignty, or popular sovereignty, as 
itis-ealled; that be did not advocate the doctrine 
of popular sovereignty in his canvass; but ‘did 
say that Mr. Doveias’s construction of that bill 
was the true and proper construction. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Passing from this, let us cx- 
amine and sce whether you are agrecd on another 
question. 1 refer to the question of protecting 
slave property in the Territories. The disun- 
guished gentleman {rom Georgia, [Mr. Hiux,] if 
Cunderstood him correctly the other day, declared 
himself.a friend to that doctrine; and all the mem- 
bers of the Know Nothing party from Kentuck 
also favorit Are you agreed upon that? Sir, 
the distinguished gentleman from Georgia- [Mr. 
Hr] went so far as to declare that if, in certain 
contingencies, Congress shall refuse to.give legal 


protection to slave property in the Territories, he | 


will unite with the extreme men of the South in 
breaking up this Union. And this brings me to 
the question of the Union itself. My colleague 
has said that the Democratic party South has dis- 
unionists in its ranks. Has his party none; and 
do they all agree on this question? I have just 
shown that one of his party on this floor, the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia, has an- 


nouticed his determination, in a certain contin- | 


| 

| 

! = x 

le cause whichis likely to occur; and that Mr. Fill- 


gency’, which I think very: likely to occur, te re- 
sist—-yes, sir, resist injusuce. In the same spirit, 
I suppose, though not discussing the same point, 
my distinguished colleague from the first district 


j 


| (Mr. Nezson] boldly and eloquently declared | 


here; that if the Black Republicans. shall. obtain 
the control of this Government and commit an 
| overt act of injustice against, leading to the peril 
| of, the South, hedis willing to link his shield. to. 
i the shield even of the secessionists, to repel wrong. 
; Here is what.he said: :. . 


that gentleman, upon his own responsibility, and not as the 
| representative of anybody else, would be willing that Wir- 
| naM H. Sewarp should take possession of the Army, the 
; Navy, and ali the powers of the Government? 

| “Myr. Netson. Of course J would not. I would deplore 
i such a thing. . A 

“Mr. Pryor. The gentleman will excuse me. I mean 


States. Would he allow Wiuuram H. Sewarp to:take pos- 
session ot those powers, or would he resist it even to the 
extent of going out of the Union ? 

“ Mr. Netson. In answer to that question, let me say 
that I do not believe, from the manner in which Mr. Sew- 
ARD has expressed himself, that there is any danger that 
sueh a contingency will ever happen... Butevenif he should 
be elected President of the Unitcd States according to the 
Constitution and the forms of law, the view I entertain— 
and i speak for no one but-myseli—is, that that is of itself 
no eause for a dissolution of the Union, unless he commit- 
ted some overt act leading to peril of the South. The mo- 
ment he did commit any such overt act, why, sir, 1 would 
be willing, humble 
even of these secessionists, to repel the wrong just as soon 
as I would repel wrong from any quarter.” 


Again, I eall the attention of my colleague to a 


was published everywhere. Mr. Fillmore was a 
candidate for President himself. My colleague 
voted for him, and, Ë believe, was on his electoral 
ticket; and that, too, after My. Fillmore had made 
this declaration, and had it published to the world. 


ened the Union, and alluding to the probable elec- 
tion of Colonel Frémont, the Black Republican 
candidate, Sir, in that speech he declares and 
argues that the election of a Black Republican 
would justify the South in resisting, even to the 
dissolution of the Union. 

‘Here are some extracts from that speech. I 
refer my colleague to them: 

“Can they have the madness or the foily to believe that 
our southern brethren would submit to be governed by such 
a Chief Magistrate?” * i + A * * 

“ Suppose that the South, having a majority of the elec- 
toral vutes, should declare that they would only have stave- 


such by their exclusive suifrages to rule over us at the 
North. Do you think we would submit to it? © No, not for 
amoment. Aud do you, believe that your southern brethren 
are less sensitive on this subject than you are, or less jeal- 
ous of their rights? Ifyou do, let me teil you that you are 
mistaken? x £ i * id * * 

« And therefore, you must see that, if this sectional party 
suceceds, it leads tremtably to the destruction of this bean- 
tiful fabric reared by our forefathers, cemented by their 
blood, and bequeathed to us a priceless inheritance.” 


Now, Mr. Cierk, does harmony exist in the 
i ranks of my colleaeye’s party, cven on the ques- 
tion of the Union? I show that a distinguished 


member of his party here [Mr. Hish] is for unit- | 


ing with cxtreme men, and resisting even for a 


more. thiiks. the election of a Black Republican 
Presidenta sufficient cause for the South to break. 


p up the Union; whilst my colleague the other day | 


| declared, that for no cause whatever was he will- 
i ing to dissolve the Union. 
! to a question as to whether he would submit to 
: the election of Fred Douglass, a free negro; as 


President of the United States, he says, for no 


see, sir, thut on this point my colleague is in no 
better condition in his party than he would be in 
the party to which 1 belong. ea te 

Sir, ifmy colleague desires to be in a party every 
member of whichis agreed on one great question, 


respect and without any intention to wound. I 
refer him to the Black Republican party, a party 
whose cyery member is agreed, however much it 
may be disclaimed, in an cternal and unceasing 
war upon the southern States, thoir rights, their 
property, and their honor. 

| The gentleman arraigned us of the Democracy 
| because we refuse to vote for the gentleman from 


“Mr. Pryor. The question I propotinded has been añ- | 
: || gwered only jn a generalsense. I repeat the inquiry whether 


all the constitutional powers of the President of the United | 


as | am, to link my shield to the shield | 


declaration made in 1856, at Albany, by Mr. Fill- | 
more, your candidate for the Presidency, which i: 


Ee was portraying the dangers which then threat- | 


holders tor President and Vice President, and.shonid elect ; 


Yes, sir; in answer | 


would he be willing to resist. Thus you |! 


I can point him to one, though F do this with all ii 


North Carolina, (Mr. Girmer.] I have already | 
given my reasons, and to myself, and I doubt not i 


| to.my:coustituents, those reasons will be amply 
| sufficient: . 1 have catiséd to be read from the 
i Cigrk’s desk, a certain resolution: passed by the 
Legislature of Tennessee, declaring, in substance, 
that any codperation with Black Republicans to 
elect.a Speaker, would be dishonoring to the State 
and disgraceful to those who do. it. Sir, Mr. 
| Gimer, on the ballot which gave him thirty-six 
votes, received the support of fourteen or fifteen 
| Black: Republican members. .To have voted with 
| those Black Republicans would, in my judgment, 
|| have been a coöperation with them, and I declined 


jj to doit. : 

Mr. STOKES. I stated in my remarks the 
other day, most distinctly and unequivocally, that 
| L-would not vote for a Republican for Speaker. 

Mr. WRIGHT. 1 understand that, sir. My 
point is, that-if you vote with the Black Repub- 
licans for a man who is acceptable to them, you 
violate the spirit and meaning of the resolution. 
;; Gentlemen cannot say that itis because Mr. Gir- 
| mer is not a Democrat that we refuse to support. 
l him. Sir, we have voted for gentlemen who are 
| not Democrats; I, with many other Democrats 
| here, have voted for my colleague, Mr. MAYNARD; 
not because we agree with him in all political ques- 
| tions; but: because we know hii to be deadly hos- 
tile to the Black Republican party, its principles, 
and purposes. Other Democrats have voted for 
thegentlemanfrom Virginia, [Mr. Boreren,] who 
is nota member of the Demoeratic party.. 

But you ay Mr. Gimer can get Black Republi- 
can votes, and these gentlemen [Mr. MAYNARD and 
Mr. Boreier] cannot. Well, sir, let that fact go 
i to the country, that we of the Democratic party 


} 


_ are invited to vote fora gentleman who can receive 
! Black Republican votes, and that this southern 
| Opposition party complained because we prefer 
to vote for gentlemer who are.unable to command 
such support. Sct the country to inquiring why 
ig it that the gentleman from North Carolina can 
receive the votes ‘of Black Republicans, and no 
other southern man can? You ask us to-bring 
over ninety Democrats to your party; if it is true 
that the Democrats, by coming to you, can elect 
your candidate, is it not equally true that if you. 
will bring all your forces over to us, the candidate 
of the Democraey can be elected. But you say 
| you cannot bring those Black Republicans over. 
| Very well; let that go to the country too: that 
| fourteen or fifteen Black Republicans are willin 
! to elect Mr. Gumer, a southern Oppositionist, 
ji and that not one Black Republican is willing: to 
|| vote fora Democrat.. Sir, for the sake of the ar- 

| 

| 

| 


| gument, if gentlemen: so desire. it, let it be pro- 
: claimed to the world.that the Democratic party, 
by going over in a body, could elect the pentleman 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Girmxr.] with the aid 
; of his Black Republican supporters, over John 
' Suzrman, and do not sec proper to do so. Asa 
' Democrat and a southern man, I am willing to 
| assume my share of the responsibility. Sir, the 
i country understands the political status of the 
gentleman from North.Carolina, and that political 
status is a sufficient. vindication. My. colleague 
says he will not vote foran anti-Lecompton Dem- 
ocrat to defeat a Black Republican. 
. Mr. STOKES. I desire to set my colleague 
right. I stated that. I would not.cast my vote con- 
trary to.the wishes and sentiments. of the people 
whom [have the honor to represent, and as I be- 
lieve, of the majority of the people of the State. 
I said J would vote for no man who is a supporter 
of Mr. Doveras and his popular-sovereignty doc- 


i 
| 
i 
| 


| says he can never vote. 

Mr. GILMER. Does the gentleman say that 
I am a Black Republican; and if so, on what 

| ground, or from what statement or act of mine 

: does he say so? 


Mr. WRIGHT. Ido not, sir. I do not 
the honorable gentleman from North Carélina | 
among the Black Republicans. 
Mr. STOKES. I-wish to ask my colleague 
whether he means to be understood that av anti- 
Lecompton man -is a popular sovereignty man? 
Mr. WRIGHT. I do not understand that those 
gentlemen here who are called anti-Lecompton 
men are for popular sovereignty. But I wish to 
call the attention of the country to the fact that 
my colleague will.not vote for an anti-Lecompton 
Democrat, even, I suppose, for the most national 
of them, to defeat the candidate of the Abolition- 
ists, who has advised,:by indorsing the Helper 
book, the.slaves in his district to cut the throats : 
and burn the houses of his constituents. i 
_ Sir, itis a fact well known to the country by | 
this time, that these. Democrats from the North, | 
whom my colledgue says he will never vote for, | 
agree with the most southern men here on all save | 
one question. Those men stand here ready, with | 
the men of the South, to oppose all attempts on : 
the part of the Abolitionists and Black Repubii- i 
cans to abolish slavery in the Distrigt of Colum- | 
bia, in the arsenals or dock-yards of the United | 
States. Theyarc ready and willing to unite with || 
usof the South in demanding a faithful observante | 
and execution of the fugitive slave law. They are | 
read y atid willing to vote for the admission of any 
slave State, whenever its people shall, by their 
constitution legally formed, express their desire 
so to be admitted. Ay, sir; and but for the pres- 
ence of these very men on this floor, as Repre- 
sentatives of the North, long ere this Jony Suer- 
man thé Abolitionist, Jouw Suerman the Black 
Republican, and indorser of the Helper book of 
murder, treason, and insurrection, would have 
occupied that seat as Speaker of the American 
Congress. On every question save one, which the 
country understands to be before Congress for its | 
legislative action, these gentlemen agree with the | 
most southern men here; and yet my colleague 
says he will not vote for one of them, even to } 
defeat Jonn Suermayn, the candidate of the Black ; 
Republicans. | — i 
. Mr. STOKES. Does not my éolleague under- 
stand the difference’ between popular sovereignty | 
men and anti-Lecompton men? : 
Mr. WRIGHT. think I do, sir. I under- 
stand them, in one sensé of the word, to be one 
and the same. But, to continuc the line I have 
laid out for myself, I return to the speech of my 
colleague. In his remarks the otlier day, he seemed | 
to be particularly anxious to show wherein he dif- 
fered from the Democratic party, whilst he did not į 
concern himself to advise us wherein he joined ; 
issue with the Black: Republicans. But he was | 
very particular in stating what measures of public 
policy he and the Black Republicans concurred in. 
He says he agrees with the Black Republicans on 
the quostion of the Union, on the corruptions of | 
this Administration, and on the subject of the tariff. | 
He might very well have added, that he agrees | 
with them on the question of washbowls and | 
towels, looking-glasses and tables, hair-brushes |; 
and soap, which latter articles were made the great i| 
overruling questions by the candidate for the i 
ofice of Governor, of my colleague, in the late | 
elections in Tennessee. : 
I suppose, when my colleague says he agrees | 
with the Black Republicans on the subject of the | 
tariff, he means that he and, his party are ready i 
and willing to vote to tax the people of Tennessee, | 
in order to put nioney into the hands of northern | 
capitalists; that he is ready and willing to raise the | 
taxes on the poor farmers, who cultivate the hill- |; 
sides and valleys of the mountain country in his | 
district, twenty or thirty per cent., to make thém 
pay the additional price for the iron hoes and 
plows by which they earn a livelihood, in order 
that the rich ironmiongers of the North may be 
made richer, and the poor people of Tennessee 
made poorer, and-this under the pretense of pro- 
tecting American industry. Jt was a remarkable : 
development, that, aftermy colleague hadindulged |; 
in this sentiment, when he commenced his sterco- ; 


typed song to the Union, which everybody un- | 
derstands, the only party on this floor which is | 
secking to destroy this Union, (I mean the Black’, 
Republicans,) and whose principles poirit in that | 
direction, gave him'their applause. i 

Now, sir, I have no earthly objection to any- | 
body applauding a good sentiment, but it becomes | 


ine ^n this occasion to inquire why the réal dis- ‘i 


i! vengeance? 
| ever been faithful guardians of the Constitution; 


unionists, Why the Republicans should applaud 
my*colleague? Sir, I am of opinion that these 
gentlemen of the Helper programme, if they love 
the Union at all, which Paay are- actuated by- 
quite different feclings and motives fror those: 
which actuate my colleague and myself.. Welove 
the Union because it is the work of our fathers; 
because it is the result of the Constitution: be- 
cause it Was intended to confer equality öf rights, 
privileges, and benefits on all the members of the 
Confederacy. But, why do these Black Repub- 
liceans love it?’ Ls it because they love the Con- 
stitution? No, sir. If they had to make a Con- 
stitution to-day, they-would leave outevery clause 
which gives protection to southern rights and 
southern property. They would leave out the 
clause which gives us répresentation. of slaves, 
which gives us the right to recover fiigitive slaves 
or runaway negroes. Sir, they do not love the 
Constitution; they hate it, loathe it, despise it, and 
they know it. They only desire to preserve the 
Union in order to make it an engine of oppression 
to the southern people. : They only desire to keep 
my colleague and myself in the Union, and to 
keep our constituents in the Union, in order to 
make us pay taxes. They know that two thirds 
of the taxes which are collected to support this 
Government come off the hard earnings of the 


| southern people, and therefore they say they are 


for the Union. It is not because they love us or 
our people. No, sir. They would be glad to see 
those who have more courage than themselves 
cut onr throats and burn our houses. They hate 
the South; and the only reason why they do not 
exemplify their hatred is because of their avarice 
and cowardice. ‘That party applauded my col- 
league; a party which, but four years ago, elected 
a man to presidé over this House (Mr. Banks, of 
Massachusetts) who was an open and avowed 
disunionist; a man who had declared that he was 
willing to “let the Union stide.’? He was ap- 
plauded by that party, a majority of the members 
of which on this floor have indorsed and recom- 
mended a book which teaches treason, murder, 
and insurrection; that party, whose constituents 
at home have held public meetings indorsing the 
act of John Brown and his gang of thieving and 
murdcrous traitors in invading a sovereign State, 
committing treason against its government, and 
murdering its citizens. ; : 

Asmy colleague did not in his remarks consider 
it necessary to define what he understood to be 
the principles and policy of the Black Republican 
party, and, show wherein he differed from that 
party, [hope I may be allowed to state very briefly, 
in the presence of that party, what I conceive to 
be its present principles and ultimate aims: 

3. They declare that Congress has sovereign 
power over all the Territories of the. United 
States, for their government, and that it is. the 
right and the duty of Congress to exclude all my 
colleague’s constituents, and all the people of the 
South, from going to these Territories and carry- 
ing their property with them. j S 

2. 'They propose to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and in all the dock-yards and 
arsenals of the United States. 

3. They, through many of their Representa- 
tives here, deny the constitutionality of the fugi-' 
tive slave Jaw, though the Constitution plainly 
says, in substance, that fugitive slaves shall be 
given up, and by Jaws passed in many of the 
Black Republican States; refuse to exceute it; and 
by their press and their orators advise armed 
resistance to its execution. ‘They circulate aud 
indorse books calculated to produce servile insur~ 
rection and civil war, and actually armed and 
equipped a hostile body of men inthe North, who 
have invaded a soveseign State, committed treason: 
against its government, and murdered its citizens. 

And here, Mr. Clerk, let me ask why was Vir- 
ginia invaded, and her sons murdered by these 


Black Republican traitors? What had she done | 


to deserve this unkindness? She hadywith a lib- 
erality unprecedented in the history of sovereign 
States; surrendercd an empire of her lawful ter- 
ritory to the North. Out of this territory many 
States have been formed—Siates not holding 
slaves. I ask again, why should Virginia have 
been selected as the first victim of Black Republican 
Sir, it was because her sons -have 


because after having made liberal gifts to anti-sla- 


{ 


purposes. 6 4 
Again, Mi. Stwarp says: -- ao 

~ Reform your own code; exténd á cordial Welconie 4 

the fugitive who lays his weary limbs. at- your doorjaid: 

defend him as you would your patemal gods. Correct, your. 

Gwn etror that slavery has any. constitutional guarantee, 

Which may not be'réleased, and Which ought not'to’ 


linguished.?? ~~ 

He says, further: - i 

“Slavery can and must be ‘aboll 
must do it.” 

Sir, I believe I am justified by ‘thé facts in 
serting that itis the ultimate aim and object of the’ 
Black Republican party, not only to sirike down: 
the rights of property in ‘the southern States; ard! 
rob our people of their lawful property, but; sity? 
to either degrade the white men alidwornente (he! 
level of the negro, or attempt to élevate thé ite j: 


snëdy dia you ara T 


5] 
to the level of the Whites. Sir, in the State òf Mayi 
sachusetts, where the Black: Republicans” have’ 
control, I understand ‘this tó ‘be’ thé case Hows: 
I understand that no legal obstacle exists why" 
negrocs shod not be militiamen, juros, judged; 
Governors, and members of Congress.» Tutidets 
| stood from the géntleman from Massachusetts}! 
(Mr. Dawes, } who spoke the other day; thy 
; Massachuscttsit was hot considered proper t 
laws preventing negroes. and whité people: 
marrying, and that they were onan equality tow 
| in that State. Sir, the’ present Governor of that 
State (Mr. Banks) declared upon this floor, iv thë: 
presence of the American Congress and pëopli; 
that the question of the equality of the whites and 
negroes was a question of endurance, and must be 
determined by waiting to sce whether the white’ 
race would absorb the black or the black the white, 
Sir, if this revolting programme of the Black Re+ 
publican party be ever practically carried out, it 
will not be difficult for my colleague’ to looktinto: 
the future, and behold that- gallant and bravecon 
stituency of his reduced to the level of the negro, 
or the negro elévatod to an ‘equality with them. 
And yet,sir, my colleagué says, and’ pridés*hitn~ 
self in saying, that under no circùmstancts ishe 
willing to resiste 0 o i ee BEE? 
Mr. STOKES. | J said that I was unwilliagt6 
dissolve the Union for any causé. ne 

Mr. WRIGHT. I say, sir, that I have the’ 
exact language of my colleague here, as reported: 
in the Globe, and he says. that for no cause what- 
ever, no, never, will he agree to dissolve this 
Union. — > ey a 

Mr. STOKES. ‘Then my colleague: has cér- 
tainly not read my speech. F am very ‘happy 
that my colleague ‘has ‘alluded to that point, and’ 
I am exceécdingly. obliged. to: him for yielding wie 
the floor for a few moments. = T stated here that: 
I was notin favor of disunion; that I was'opposed 
to any disruption of these States, Isaid I would 
not agree to dissolve this Union for any cause 
whatever. ; ` 

Mr. WRIGHT. Very well; that: amounts to 
the same thing. I did not desire to misstate your 
position. . ` 

Mr. STOKES. Hold on. I have the: floor 
just now. I uttered, Mr. Clerk, the sentiment 
uttered by the Sage of Ashland. When asked 
the-quéstion when he would consent to dissolve 
this Union, the Sage of Ashland replied, ‘“Never, 
never, never; no, never, will Iconsent to do it.” 

Mr. WRIGHT. Now, I hope my colleague 
is through. I-wish to proceed, . 

Mr. STOKES. I have- not finished yet. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Jeannot yield for the ger- 
tleman to make a specch:and inject it into mine. 
He has stated what he said, and that is all He 
ought to desire to do. 

Mr. STOKES. I never uttered in my speech, 
I never uttered on this floor, the sentiment that I 
would: not resist aggression from the North,:or 
from any other quarter against my State òr my 
people. No,sir. No, sir, if the North, having 
the power, pass alaw which inflicts aninjury upon 
the people whom I represent; or-upon'the people 
of my State, I would resist the execution of that 
law, and I would go ‘to the titreme to resistit. 
But, Mr.-Clerk, I would: resist’ it in the Union, 
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the Jate:Governor of Virginia, a few days ago, 
“when he was making a speech upon the return of 

the students. from the medical colleges at.. the 

North.) The Governor of: Virginia in his remarks 

onithat occasion declared that he would not dis- 
his-Union, but:that-he would fight in the 
Union. -Ehope, Mr. Clerk, my colleague will grant 
mea few moments longer. Í ask it respectfully. 
> Mri WRIGHT. I will- I ask my colleague 
if hewould:bein favor of armed resistance to such- 
ailawee so): ae : : 

“Mr, STOKES. I will resist it in every shape, 
manher,. or form that. it ever comes. I will sub- 
mit to no outrages from any quarter whatever. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I thank my colleague that, 
as a.Tennesseean, he is unwilling to submit to 
outrage. : 

“Mr: STOKES... That resistance may result in 
a: dissolution ‘of the. Union... But, sir, I answer 
again that to agree:to-a dissolution of the Union: 
Imever-will.consént. Jam sound upon the Union 
question, sir. [Laughter.] Lam for this Union; 
and let me say to my colleague, and to the gen- 
tlemen upon this. floor, that when this Union of 
ours.is to be severed, it will not be done by a few 
fanatics; it will not be done by a few Hotspurs, 
designing politicians, or.office-seekerg; it will not 
bedone yntil after the deepest calculation, made 
by:whom?. By the honest; hard-working yeo- 
manry: of the country; by the yeomanry of what 
my colleague termed the mountain district which 
I represent; by the bone and sinéw of the coun- 
ny not until they have had a voice in the matter. 
‘They have to be consulted, they have to be talked | 
to, they have to be advised with, as to whether it 
would result to.their benefit or to their loss. Let 
me say, and I hope my colleague will indulge me 
fora moment or two longer, that when this great 
Union. of ours is to be dissolved, it will not be the 
result.of impulse.or passion; it will be. donc after: 
mature: delibaranons by the honest men of the 
country y itiwill not be donc ina day, a week, a 
month, or a year. : No; sir, notwithstanding all 
the speeches coming from the. South in favor of 
secession, I say, for all. that, it will require cen- 
turies to s¢ver this Union of ours: . [Applause in 
the se Has it come to this? 

r: WRIGHT. Lhope my colleague will not 
take up more of my time. . 

Mr. STOKES. Only a minute or two longer. 
1 will simply make this statement, that Í was very 
much interrupted the other day in my remarks. 
AUT have now to remark is that I truly regret 
that there have ‘been sentiments uttered: on this 
floor in-favor of disunion.or secession. I regret 
thatit has come from the South. Has it come to 
this, that a member of this House, who. rises in 
his place after hearing disunion sentiments, and 
proclaims that he is in favor of this Union, and 
will notlet it go, under all hazards, and to the last 
extremity; has it come to this, I say, that that 
humble momber is to be abused for his sentiments? | 
1 now yield ‘the floor to my colleague. { 

Mr. RUST. Will: the gentleman allow me a! 
moment? 

Mr. WRIGHT. 
me at-this time. 

Mr. Clerk, when my colleague, the other day, 
was addressing the House, it scemed to me that 
he was actuated by a different sentiment than that 
which now moves him. [ confess, sir, that I was 
very much astonished to hear my colleague make | 
the declarations that he made upon that occasion, 
But now, sir, he declares that if the Black Repub- 
licans:get the control of this Government, and pass 
any law which inflicts any injury on his constit- 
uents, he will resist its exccution, even to the |} 
shedding of blood. He says he will resist it in |! 
every way. - Then, sir, in that case he is for civil |j 
war; he is for resistance with the sword, the mus- | 
ket, and the cannon. He very frankly admits į 
that this course will lead to a dissolution of the | 


Thope my friend will excuse 


‘to 
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resistance, ag proclaimed by my colleague to-day, 
to the execution of your laws, or disunionj as 
preterea by the more extreme men of the South. 
My colleague, as you have seen, is a conservative 
man, perhaps less.ultra on southern rights than 
any man from. the South, yet- you see. the alter- 
natives. moi - ` S 

Mr. STOKES. Fask my colleague to state in 
what respect I have changed my Union doctrines 
of that speech? . 

Mr. WRIGHT. In this, that to-day you say 


you will resist, even to arms—which may produce 


a dissolution of the Union—the carrying out of 
Black Republican measures, whilst on Saturday 
you declared that for no cause would you be will- 
Ing to see the States resume their sovereignty. 
But, if my colleague says he has not changed his 
position, I withdraw the remark rather than yield 
any more of my time. 

Mr. Clerk, I have said that I thought it very 
remarkable that my colleague, a southern man, 
in. the. very presence of the Black Republicans, 
who. sit there flushed with recent victories and 
eager to seize the victims of their malice and av- 
arice, Should have said to them, ‘‘ Go on, gentle- 
men; do not be afraid to perpetrate these outrages; 
we. will submit.” . 

“Mr. STOKES: I respectfully ask my col- 
league where, in my speech, I used the language 
he ascribes to me? 

Mr. WRIGHT. The gentleman will observe 
that I am calling his attention to the practical 
results of his-speech. I saw Black Republicans 
subscribing for hundreds and thousands of copics 
of his speech, to spread them broadcast, through- 
out the abolition regions. Why do they do this, 
sir? Does my colleague’s speech contain aboli- 
tion or Black Bepublian sentiments? Why then 
is it, desirable that the constituencies of these 
Black Republican gentlemen shall read this speech? 
Sir, I think I understand why. It is for a pur- 
pose. When Mr. Fillmore, or those who agree 
with him, shall in the next presidential campaign, 
arise before their fellow-citizens of the North, and 
warn them of the dangers of sectional parties, 
warn them of the dangers of electing the candi- 
date of this sectional Black Republican party to the 
Presidency, and tell them, as did Mr. Fillmore, 
“the North would not submit to be ruled by the 
South, and how cnn you expect your southern 


brethern to submit to this humiliation??*—north- | 


ern Republicans, northern A bolitionists, northern 
traitors, will arise and say—‘‘ hold, gentlemen, 
not too fast. I hold in my hands the speech -of 
Wruriam B. Sroxes, of Tennessee. ` 
southern man. He doesnot understand the south- 
em people to be as brave as does Mr, Fillmore, 
He erects for the southern people a lower standard 
of patriotism than Mr. Fillmore does. Be not 
afraid, there is no danger.” 

Sir, under a sense of my inability to present 
these questions to the country ably and satisfac- 
torily, E might have remained silent; but I felt 
that I could remain silent no longer, when my 
colleague undertook to portray to the country the 
weakness and inability of Tennessee and of the 
South to defend themselves against aggression, 
Sir, if my colleague could not find itin his heart 

oint these enemies of Tennessee—the State 
which has honored him with a seat here—to her 
glorious achievements in the past; to the gallant 
conduct of her sons at New Orleans, at the Horse 


| Shoe; to every battle-field of Mexico, where the 


bones of her noble sons now bleach the carth; to 


! the grave of her own Jackson, who never, in all! 
his eventful life, submitted to wrong; ‘to her mil- | 
! Hons of inexhaustible material; and to her brave 


sons, who are ever ready to resent insult and in- 


| jury, he might, at least, have given her the poor 


boon of his silence. [Applause in the gallerics.] 
Sir, if he thought our noble and gallant State too 
weak and feeble to defend herself against wrong 


il and injury—which I utterly deny—like the faith- 
|| ful son of Noah, he might, at least, have covered 


her nakedness. : j ixi, 
I hope, sir, that it was not in the spirit of the 


‘| accursed Ham, that my colleague stood here and | 
‘ caused the enemies of his mother State to laugh 


her to scorn. 

My colleague says that the Democratic party 
is a sectional party, and that the Black Republi- 
can party is. also sectional; that his party stands 
between the two, and that on his party rest the 


hopes and destinies of the country. Sir, he says | 


j 
| 
| 
| 


Je is aj 


his party is neither of the North nor the South, 
though it-is well known that every member of his 
party ott this ‘floor, save one, is from. the South. 
e stands on medium ground;hé-is ‘neither of 
the North nor of the South. AEN 
; Lo, on a narrow neck ofland,. 
Twixt two unbounded seas he stands, 
And casts a wishful eye? = 


(Laughter.]} 

The hopes and destinies of this great country, 
saysmy colleague, hang upon the Know Nothing 
party. . ; 

Mr. Clerk, when I reflect upon the greatness and 
glory which this country has already attained to; 
when I remember that it has thirty million inhab- 
itants, a territory reaching from ocean to ocean 
and from lake to gulf, a commerce which floats 
on every sea, and is fanned by every breeze; 
when I reflect, what future glories it may yet 
attain if wisely and property administered, and 
then think that all this hangs suspended on twenty 
or twenty-three Know Nothing members of Con- 
gress, I am almost forced to exclaim: 


“Great God ! on what a slender thread 
Do we poor mortals hang.” 


{Laughter.] 

Sir, why does my colleague say that the Demo- 
cratic party is sectional? Because of its location? 
It has given us a President from the North, a 
Vice President from the South. On this floor it 
has Representatives from the South, from. the 
North, from the East, and from the West. Demo- 
crats from the North have voted for men of the 
South of all parties, and Democrats from the South 
cast their votes most cheerfully for Democrats of 
the North. In 1856 over a million and a quarter 
of northern Democrats cast their votes for the 
candidate of the Democratic party. z 

Is it sectional on. account of its principles? 
What principle does the Democratic party hold 
to that is not natidhal? . 3 

Sir, I thank my honorable friend from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Lamar] for extorting from my col- 
league the reluctant admission that even the most 
extreme Democrats of the South claimed and de- 
manded nothing which was not constitutional and 
just, Sir, I ask, what do the most extreme Dem- 
ocrats of the South demand of the North that is 
objected to by my colleague or any of his party? 

l. They demand a faithful execution of he 
fugitive slave law; that runaway negroes, escap- 
ing from southern States, shall be delivered up to 
i their lawful owners. Is that sectional? Does not 
the Constitution guaranty them this right, and 
| does my colleague call that sectional? They ask 
| that Congress shall not interfere for the purpose 
of abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, 
nor in the States, nor in the arsenals and dock- 

ards of the United States, nor in the Territories. 

"hey demand that the southern people shall have 
an equal participation in the common Territories: 
the right of southern citizens to emigrate to the 
Territories, and.carry with them their property, 
and enjoy it under the protection of the Govern- 
ment. Jask my colleague whether, in all these 
demands, he can find anything sectional or which 
works injustice to the North? He has already, 
in response to my honorable friend from Missis- 
sippi, (Mr. Lamar,] answered positively in the 
negative. Then, I ask again, why does he charge 
sectionalism on the Democratic party? 

Mr. Clerk, I will detain the House but a few 
moments longer. I think I have answered my 
colleague. If he desires honestly to preserve this 
Union, I would advise him to bend all his ener- 
gies to preserve the Constitution, because the 
Union is the result of the Constitution. Sir, he 
must aid in defeating and in destroying this sec- 
tional Black Republican party, whick seeks to 
destroy the Constitution, and thus destroy the 
Union. If my colleague will do this, instead of 
wasting his voice and time in warring on the 
Democratic party—a party which has withstood 
the assault of giants and which has ever stood up 
for therights ofevery portion ofthe Confederacy— 
he would soon hear no more of disunion. We 
of the Democratic party love this Union too, - 
ğuite as well, and, in my opinion, much more 
wisely than does my colleague. We love it be- 
cause it is the work of our fathers; because it was 
designed to confer equal rights upon every mem- 
ber of the Confederacy. We have made many 
sacrifices to preserve it, and T trust we are ready 


| 
| 
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and willing to make many more. Sir, I am will- 
ing to make many more, so that I do not sur- 
render the Constitution. I am willing to sacrifice 
blood and treasure; yes, sir, I will do anything 
save to make a base surrender of the Constitu- 
tion, our equality and our just rights under it. 
These, I trust, we will never yield. I hope never 
to see the day when the brave, patriotic; and in- 
domitable people ‘of my beloved. and honored 
native State shall quietly, dishonorably, and cow- 
ardly submit to the unconstitutional dictation of 
a party of traitors, to be despoiled of their prop- 
erty, deprived of theiy rights, and reduced to the 
unenviable condition of beggars and suppliants 
for justice, and that; too, ina Government where 
they have the right to demand it. 

Mr. Clerk, I have done.” The honorable gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. FLL] requested me to 
yield to him for a moment, to explain his position 
on the'point I alluded to in the beginning of my 
remarks, and I do so, as the gentleman was not 
present when I made the allusion. 

Mr. HILL. In adebate, which sprung up here 
about the 20th of December, I made some re- 
marks which I have not referred to since. But I 
do not often mistake my sentiments, and I meant 
to say then what Isaynow. I think I stated on 
that occasion that Iwas a Union man, or a south- 
ern man with Union sentiments, and some pecu- 
liar views. Among other things, I remember very 
distinctly, I stated that if some person, disagree- 
able to me on account of his political sentiments, 
as obnoxious even as an Abolitionist, were ele- 
vated constitutionally to the Presidency of the 
United States, I would not regard it as sufficient | 
cause for disunion. I also stated, as I now re- 
member, that there was a point, a graye one with 
me, interested as I felt myself and my constitu- 
ents to be in the institution of slavery, and it was | 
this: While would not insist upon a general law 
for the protection of slavery in all the Territories, 
that whenever a case arose respecting a Territory 
where, by its location, it might be reasonably sup- 
posed the institution of slavery would certainly 
go and would exist, if it were not prohibited by 
congressional action or by territorial legislation 
under the peculiar doctrine of Senator Doveras, 
and by either of these means it should be excluded 
from such Territory, I would for that cause join 
the extreme men of the South, and call upon the 
Government of the United States to give protec- 
tion in such Territory to every species of prop- 
erty. Idid not say to what extreme measures 
I would resort; but I do not scruple to say this, 
shat whenever the day arrives that I am convinced 
that either by congressional action or by pouring 
anti-slavery votes upon a southern Territory, the 
institution of slavery is prevented from extending 
itself beyond its present limits, I will unite with 
southern men of extreme character to resist such 
an injustice. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Clerk, the gentleman 
from Georgia has stated substantially what I un- 
derstood his position to be. Į now thank the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Barxspave] for the 
courtesy he has shown in yielding to me, and the 
House for its attention. 

Mr. HILL. But I beg to add right here, that 
atthe same time I do not belong to that class which 
indulges in menaces; not at all. 

My friends will pardon me for saying that 
speeches have been made on this side of the Cham- 
ber which do not meet my views of expediency or 
good taste. Certainly there will be others made 
on the other side, if threats are carried out, which 
will be much more repugnant tome. I deprecate 
all these things. TI think they are hurtful to the 
Union. I, this morning, propounded an inquiry 
to a gentleman over the way from New Hamp- 
shire, [Mr. Epwarps,] who, it seems to me, did 
not exactly comprehend the purport of it. An- | 
other gentleman I have in my eye, regretted that 

the question was not propounded to lum. It was 

this: while complaining of the extreme denunci- 

atory tone of southern Representatives toward the 

North, I asked him if it was not speeches of the | 
character of which he was complaining, that he | 
and his associates took peculiar pains to dissem- 

inate among the people of the free States? A gen- | 
teman sitting nearhim wished I would ask him 


formation on the subject, saying, at the same 


pi 

: mt 

the question, because he could give me some in- 
| 

| 


time, that he had subscribed for one thousand 
copies of the most ultra southern speeches he had |i 


* 


heard, for distribution in the North, whereby, dsi] 
I suppose, to keep up the inflammatory state of the:| 
public mind. I replied that I never sent an ill-;; 
natured or irritating speech ofnorthern mento my | 
district- And I never will. Why? Because Lam., 


too greata lover of this Union, and of the institu- |! 


tions of this country. I am too strong a hoperand 
believer in the good sense and toleration of the 
people of this Union to believe that they willever 
madly precipitate themselves upon disunion.: I 
will love on, and love hopefully, trusting that the 
day.will yet come when the intelligence and prac- 
ticability of the free States will bring them to the | 
conclusion that the institution of slavery-is-really | 
as essential to their prosperity as it.is to the peo- 
ple of the South. I believe it will be demonstrated 
in God’s own good time, and when that time does 
come, the Union will be far stronger in the affec- | 
tions of the people ofall sections than it is to-day. 
That is what I ardently desire. I never seek to 


inflame sectional feeling in any direction, and I |i 


trust I may never live to see the day when such 
injustice as I have indicated, either by congres- 
sional prohibition or the power of popular sover- 
cignty, will be committed, and the southern peo- 
ple be excluded from the occupancy of any Ter- 
ritory where slavery would otherwise enter and 
remain. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
gentleman to whom the gentleman from Georgia 
refers, 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir; you are | 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I did say to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia that I regrétted he had not 
asked me the question; that I would have an- 
swered that we did subscribe for these speeches 
and send them to northern Democrats, for that 
was the only way by which we could convince 
them what theirsouthern brethren said aboutthem | 
in Congress, as northern Democrats would go | 
home and deny to their constituents that any such | 
sentiments were uttered here. We were obliged | 
to arm ourselves with these documents, for the 
purpose of convincing them of what took place on 
the floor of Congress. 

Mr. HILL. The Democrats of my district are 
a very different class. They are intelligent peð- 
ple; and not so easily deceived. I make nocom- 
plaint of them, as a party, for any injustice done 
me. I am sorry to hear so bad an account of 
their northern brethren. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FLORENCE. I may be permitted to say | 
just here to the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. 
Farnswortu,] that his effort is like sowing seed 
upon barren ground, for he may rest assured that 
the returning sense of justice so unmistakably | 
exhibiting itself in the North, will totally extin- | 
guish hisirrepressible-conflict doctrines and party, 
and send them into outer darkness. 

Mr. LEAKE. I have no design to make a 
speech—none in the world. e My only design in 
taking the floor is to correct a misapprehension 
into which the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sroxes] has fallen, in regard to the position of 
the honored State which I have the honor, in | 
part, to represent. That gentleman quoted this 
morning the language of the late Governor af Vir- 
ginia, in the speech which he made to the students 
returning from Philadelphia to Richmond, two or | 
three weeks since. He quoted it with approba- 
tion; and I presume his intention was to attribute 
to the State of Virginia the sentiments of Gov- 
ernor Wise’s speech. 

Mr. STOKES. I did allude to the remarks | 
made by ex-Governor Wise, in which he said that | 
he would fight in the Union. He went further, 
and stated that if he were President, he would 
send a commission to the northern States that 
have passed laws contrary to the rights and in- 
terests of the South, and would demand a repeal 
of those laws; if they refused, he would send a 
second, and a third time, and if they persisted in 
refusing, they would do so at their peril. 

Mr. LEAKE. I presume there is no difference 
between the gentleman and myself as to the Ian- 
guage of Governor Wise. Jam not here to vin- | 
dicate the late Governor of Virginia, or to defend | 
him in any particular. 


Tam here to take care of | 
the honor of the State of Virginia, independentofall 
Governors and all outside influences. Ladmitthat, 
for aught I know, the gentleman has quoted him | 
correctly. But I say, on behalf of the sixth con- | 
gressional district, stretching as it does along the | 
backbone of the State one hundred and fifty miles, ; 


I presume I am the i 


| Mr. BARKSDALE. 


and compreh nding withiniits limits thevery heart, 
geographically and sentimentally , ofthe State; that: 
I repudiate the sentiment which ‘the gentleman 
ascribes tothe late Governor of Virginia. I choose 
rather to refer to the Representatives of that Sidte 
to hear her sentiments than to any other source, 
Itnever-entered my head, and T tindertake toi 
that it never entered the brain. of any: Represent. 
ative of Virginia on this floor, to:fight inside ‘of 
this Union. The idea is: ridiewlous in: the:.éx- 
treme. It is the reductio ad absurdum.: We have 
aremedy which we have a right to apply: Vir- 
ginia is the ‘judge of that remedy.. ‘Pardonime for- 
saying that Virginia knows her rights and :dare: 
maintain them. She is the exclusive judge of any 
infringement of those rights, and of the remedy 
which she shall apply. And never, in the history 
of that Commonwealth, never ‘from 1798 to this 
day, has Virginia dreamed of creating an interrie- 
cine war within the Union. 
But she will do another thing. There is. a 
pocni ulremedy—ay, sir, a constitutional remedy. 
scorn to stand on the ground that ‘your Sew: 
arps occupy. I scorn to place the rights of Vir- 
ginia on that higher law that has been preached’ 
at the other end of the Capitol, and ‘that is’ also, 
held and. practiced at this end of it. Virginia has 
the right, when she pleases, to withdraw from 
this Confederacy. [Applause from the Demo- 
cratic benches.}. Whenever the heavy hand of 
oppression is laid upon her, whenever ‘she feels 
that the burdens of ihe Union more, thah.counter=, ` 
balance the. benefits to result from it, she says to 
you, with that quiet and dignity which become her 
proud and ancient renown, ‘I withdraw myself 
from your association, and stand here ag I was 
originally, on that proud and elevated ground of 
purc, independent, undelegated sovereignty which 
{ never consented to divide with you.”. That is 
her doctrine. We will notfight in the Union, but 
quit it the instant we think proper to do so. We 
make no war on our sister Statcs of the Confed- 
eracy. We have no right to assail the State of 
New York or the State of Pennsylvania or the. 
gallant little State of Delaware, which Major Noah 
once said he could put in his breeches pocket, and. 
if he could, his pocket would have contained, a, 
sovereignty. Mote Heer 
We hold to the rights of the States as an abso- 
Jute, indefeasible right; and. wei hold furthermore 
that that right. is not aggressive in: its character. 
It is protective and not aggressive, It is defensive 
and not offensive. It isashicldand nota sword; 
or if a sword itis ag that flaming sword which: 
guarded the gates ofthe garden of Eden, turning ` 
| every way, and yet doing: harm to none except 
such as attempt to invade the sacred. precincts 
į which it guards. [Applause.] 
| There is Virginia doctrine for you. ‘Neither 
Governor Wise nor all the Governors in creation: 
shall commit me to any other... I make no war on 
the ex-Governor of, Virginia, eloquent: and: able 
as he is chivalric and brave; but just às erratic. 
I do, not choose to how down to.every sentiment 
he utters. I stand here the advoeate.of State sov- 
ereignty, pure and absolute, and I never intend to 
give it up. 


| p l 
| Mr. SCRANTON obtained the floor. 
l 
| 


The CLERK. The Clerk desires to make a 
| statement to the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Barxspae,] as well as to the gentleman. from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Scranron,] to whom he as- 
| signed the floor a moment ago. The gentleman 
from Mississippi obtained the fidor, and yiélded 
it to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Wricur] 
unconditionally, as the Clerk understood him. 
| The gentleman from Pennsylvania made applica- 
| tion for the floor; and not having occupied it here- 
| tofore, and the members.of his own party having 
occupied but a small portion of the time of the 
session, the Clerk felt it to be his duty to award 
| the floor to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, ‘ 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I certainly have no ob- 
| jection to the floor being occupied by the gentle- 
| man from Pennsylvania this evening. I desire t 

speak in the morning. seat as y 

| Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. If my sol- 


| league will give way, I will move that the House 


| K 
! adjourn. 


I desire to ask ‘the gen- 
| tleman from Pennsylvania if he proposes to oc- 
| cupy the floor in the morning? =< 

i Mr. SCRANTON. I shall notoceupy the floor 
i for more than ten minutes, i + : 


THE CONGRESSION 


£ 


oMr GLBMENS: + move: thata vote for 
Speaker è takens oo E n o a 

STEVENS, of Pennsylvania.: I move’! 
fie Houst-do now adjourn. : There is no use 
Vin allot for Speaker. -Ft will result in 


ms. x e i 
Mr: CLEMENS demanded the yeas and nays 
ie niotionts adjourn, and called for tellers ori 
ydas ahd ays, 8 o i 
«Peller 


werd not-ordered. < ; 

the -yeas-and nays were not ordered. 

- Mr. Stevews’s motion was- agreed to; and 
éreupon (at five minutes to four o’clock, p. m.) 

House adjourned: 


a IN SENATE. | 

ce /Wepnespay, January 11, 1860. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Guruey.. 
TheJ ournal ofyesterday wasread and approved. 

Or OSS SCRBDUNTIATS. O yt 
` Mr. RICE presented the credentials of Hon. 

Morton S. Wiuxison, elected a Senator by the 

Legislature of the State of Minnesota, for the 

term of six years, commencing on the 4th day of 

March, 1859; which were read, and the.oath pre- 

scribed by law, was administered to Mr. Wirriy- 

son, andhe took-.his seat in the Senate. 

ee i PETITIONS AND MEMORLALS. 

. Mit. BROWN presented the petition of Edwin 
Grech wiid others, citizens of Washington, pray- 
ing for the'grant of a charter to an association of 
the ‘citizens of Washington for making a passen- 
ger: railway from the navy-yard to Georgetown; | 
which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mi, KENNEDY presented the petition of || 


S 


3. 


Committed on ons 

“Mr. LANE presentdd a report öf the commit- 
tée for Late county, Oregon, in relation to the 
value of ¢ertain property used ordestroyed during 
thé Indian war In that State; which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and Militia. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


‘On motion of Mr. HAMLIN, it was 


Oriered, ‘That the petition of R. L. Beall and other offi- | 
cors of the amy in behalf of the officers and troops who 
served in New Mexico. trom. May, 1848, to March, 1852, l 
praying to be allowed the same extra pay as was allowed 
40 those who served’ tn California tind Oregon, on the files 
of the Senate, be referred to’ the: Committee on Military 
Affabis:and:- Militia. ees of 


-Ow motion of Mr TEN EYCK; it was 


Ordered, That the memorial df Joshua Shaw, praying to | 


beæallowed the hatance or an appropriation made to com- | 
pensate him for tlie use by the Government of the percus- į 
sion cap invented by bim, on the fles of the Senate, he i 
réterred tò the Committee on Claims. 

On motion of Mr. PEARCE, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of the legal representatives of | 
John G. Mackall, praying indemnity for the destruction of 
a house during the last war with Great Britain, on the files 
of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Claims. 


: On motion of Mr, PEARCE, it was 

. Ordered, That the memorial of the legal representati 
of James Bell, deceased, praying: the settlement of hi 
counts for advances made. by him during the revolutionary | 
war, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Cominit- | 
tee on Revolutionary Claims. 


On motion of Mr, IVERSON, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of the legal representatives of 
George Mayo, deeeastd, praying compensation for his ser- 
vices aba clerk in the Post Office Department, on the file 
of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Claims. 

On motion of Mr. IVERSON, it was i 

‘Ordered; Phat the petition of James and Theodore Wal- | 
ters, praying:that certain lots of ground in the city of Wash- |! 
ington may -be conveyed to thei, on the files of the Senate, 
be referred. to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

On motion of Mr. LANE, it was 

Ordered, That the memorial of Elias Yulee; receiver of 
the jand office in Washington Territory, praying reim- 
buysenyent of an amount paid by him for clerical services, 
on the files of the Senate, be-referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands, ` i 


Qn motion of Mr, MALLORY, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of G. R, Barry; a purser in 
the Navy, praying compensation for services as judge advo- 
eate, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Nayal Affairs, 


‘BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. IVERSON, in pursuance of pravions no- 
tice, asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill ti 


(S: No: -58) to: amend the act to establish a court 


for the investigation of claims-against the United” 


States approved 24ih February, 1855; which was 


réad twice by its title, and referred to the Com- | 


mittec on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, in pursuance of previous 
notice, asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill 
(S. No. 54) to increase the salaries of the judges 
of the United States for the eastern and western 
districts of Texas, and to regulate‘the compensa- 
tion of the attorneys aid marshals of the United 
States for said districts; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee onthe 
Judiciary. oo 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SEBASTIAN, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, to whom was referred the petition of 
Tilman Leak, praying that certain money paid 
by him for land which had been previously sold 
and patented by the United States to another per- 
son may be refunded with interest, submitted a 


report, accompanied by a bill (S. No. 55) for the 


relief of Tilman Leak. The bill was read and 
passed to a second reading, and the report was 
ordered. to be printed. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs and Militia, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. No. 47) to promote the efficiency of the Army 
by retiring disabled or infirm officers, reported it 
without amendment, ‘ 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. No. 46) to prevent deser- 
tion, and to facilitate enlistment of soldiers in the 
Army of the United States, reported it without 
amendment. , 

Mr. MALLORY, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to: whom was referred the memorial of 
Richard W. Meade, late a lieutenant in the Navy, 
praying to be allowed certain expenses, reported 
a bill ($: No. 56) for the relief of Richard W. 
Meade; which was read, and passed to a second 
reading. : 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of George B. Bacon, 
praying to be allowed the difference of pay be- 
tween the pay of captain’s clerk and that of pur- 
ser, during the time he acted as purser on board 
the United States sloop-of-war Portsmouth, re- 
ported a bill (S. No. 58) for the relief of George 
h. Bacon, late acting purser of the sioop-of-war 
Portsmouth; which was read, and passed to a 
second reading. 

He also, from the same committec, to whom was 
referred. the petition of David D. Porter, a leu- 
tenant in the Navy, praying that his accounts for 
certain secret services performed in the Island of 
St. Domingo, by order of the Secretary of the 
Navy, may be settled on principles of equity, re- 
ported a bill (S. No. 57) for the relief of David D. 
Porter; which was wad, aud passed to a second 
reading, 

Ee also, from the same committee, to whom was 


referred. the petition of Hiram McCullough, of | 


Geeil county, Maryland, praying to be released 


| from his suretyship on the contractof $. A. West 
and G, McCullough, for the delivery of stone at | 


the Gosport navy-yard, reported a bill (S. No. 59) 
for the relief of Samuel A. West, Gedrge McCul- 
lough, Hiram McCullough, and Charles Pender- 


i grast; which was read, and passed to a second || 


reading, G i : 
Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, to whom was referred the memorial of Ann 


| Scott, widow of William B. Scott, deceased, pray- 
i ing that authority may be given to the accounting 
| officers of the Treasury, to allow her a commis- | 


sion upon the disbursements of her husband as 


peiision agent, submitted a report, accompanied | 
by a bill (Š. No. 60) for the relief of Mrs. Ann : 
| Scott. 


The bill was read and passed to a second 
reading, and the report was ordered to be printed. 


TERRITORIAL POLICY, 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the following resolution, which was submitted by 
Mr. Puen on the 15th ultimo: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency-of repealing so much of the 
act, approved September 9, 1850, for the organization of 
Territorial governments in New Mexico and Utah, as re- 
quires that all the laws passed by the Legislatures of those 
Territories shall be submitted to Congress for approval-or 
rejection. 4 


The pending question being on theamendment 


L GLOBE: 


‘January. 11. 


offered by. Mr. HARLAN; to insert at the end of 
the resolution. the folowing: 

And said committeé is also instructed to inquire into 
the propriety of authorizing the people of each of said Ter- 
ritories. to elect.all their Territorial officers, executive, le-, 
gislative, and judicial, in such manner ¿as the Legislature 
thereof shall provide. 


Mr. GREEN resumed the debate, andconcluded 
the speech which he commenced yesterday. [The 
whole speech will be published in the Appendix] 
` Mr. CLINGMAN. Mr. President, E wanted 
to say something on the subjects thatthe Senator 
from Missouri has been touching upon; but having 
been quite unwell lately, I am not strong enough 
to do so to-day; and understanding that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio desires to speak in reply to the 
Senator from Missouri, I will yicld to him. I 
do not like to interfere as long as any Senator de- 
sires to go on. I hope, however, that when he 
is through, he will move a postponement of the 
question, as I cannot go on to-day. . 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. President, there is nothing I 
dislike so much as a prolonged controversy, and 
especially when I am one of the parties to it. The. 
Senator from Georgia was not strictly, entitled, 
by the usage of debate, to reply toime; neverthe- 
less, if he alone had spoken, L should have called 
for a vote upon my resolution, But the Senator 
from Missouri, [Mr. Greey,} whilst professing 
to be the friend of peace in the Democratic party, 
whilst deprecating this very discussion, has not 
only engaged in it at greater length than any 
other Senator has done, and brought into it a 
great variety of topics to which no one else has 
alluded, but he has openly accused the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovoras] and myself with at- 
tempting to produce a disturbance in the ranks of 
the Democratic party, with agitating this ques- 
tion, and ministering to the success. of our polit- 
ical opponents. Now, sir, as I integd to respond 
to that accusation, and to respond to it as deci- 
sively as I can, 1 may be permitted, thus being 
called up, to say one or two things for the benefit 
of the Senator from Georgia. I quoted from his 
speech of July 26, 1848, to show that he then pre- 
ferred the doctrine of squatter sovereignty in its 
broadest sense to any intervention whatever by 
the Federal Government in the Territories. 

Mr. TOOMBS. _ Is the Senator alluding to me? 

Mr. PUGH. No, sir; to your colleague, (Mr. 
Terson] Tere is what that Senator said. Let 
us see if Í misrepresented him, In his speech of 
July 26, 1848, he said, in the other House: | 

«Tris admitted, however, by all parties, that there isa 
point of time at which this question of slavery or no slaver 
may be, aid must be, decided by the people of the Torri- 
tories. When they meet in convention, in the exercise of 
so) ign authority, to form a constitution preparatory to ad- 
mission into this Union as a State, then they may regulate 
this question of slavery at pleasure. ‘The only difference 
of opinion upon the pointia, whether the people may or may 
not, under the Constitution, exercise this power by territo~ 
rial legislation prior to the formation of a State constitution. 
Sir, without discussing or deciding the question, I do not 
consider it a matter of essential importance to the South at 
| what time this power may be exercised by the people of the 
Territories. It is, io my opinion, of infinitely more impòrt- 
ance, both tothe South and to the Union, that the power 
be lett to the. Territories, instead of the Federal Govern- 
ment,” 

I think that quotation is ample to the point for 
which I cited it.. But the Senator seems to, have 
since undergone a change of opinion, and, con- 
sequently, now to be in a position confidently, 
authoritatively, and without appeal, to denounce 
as Abolitionists all those who have not undergone 
asimilar change. The question is, what has in- 
duced the change of opinion on the part of that 
Senator? We have the advantage of his own 
words. He says, in his speech of Monday last: 
i “ But, sir, the history of emigration into the Territories 
for the last ten or twelve years, has taught the southern 
people a severe and salutary lesson. It has opened their 
eyes tothe inevitable effects and fatal results of the ‘squat- 
ter-sovereignty,’ doctrine of General Cass. and his northern 
friends. The settlement. and fate of California satisfied 
me and the whole South, that under that doctrine, as the 
established policy of the Government, the southern peopte 
with their slave property, would be as effectually exel uded 
from ail the publig Territories as they could possibly be by 
the Wilmot proviso. The emigration to California was 
under the general impression and understanding that Con- 
gress would not intérfere to change the local Mexican law 
which prohibited slavery, but wouid leave the people to es- 
tablish and regulate their domestic institutions in their own 
way, Congress, in fact, refused and neglected to establish 
any teriitorial government, but left the people, who swarmed 
into that country from the great northern free-soil hive, to 
setup a government of their own, and admitted her into the 
Union with an anti-slavery constitution.’” 


Well, sir, the case of California, as the Senator 


e 
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has himself stated it, ar 
State constitution, and certainly the Senator does 
not pretend now that the Congress of the United 
States or the Federal Government can control the 
action of a State upon the subject of slavery when 
she comes to form her constitution. The casc 
has no reference to the former proposition. The 
case of California has no pertinency to the ques- 
tion of the power which a Territorial Legislature 
may or may not exercise. I was prepared after 
that statement for another statement of the Sena- 
tor, which I will also read: 

“J was, in 1850, one of the most decided opponents of 
the admission of California into the Union. I opposed the 
whole batch of the compromise measures of that memora- 
ble period. I opposed them because they recognized the 
doctrine of € squatter sovereignty,’ and were founded upon 
and connected with the admission of California into the 
Union with a free-State constitution. Sir, when the south- 
ern people, upon a more mature investigation of the doctrine 
in question, and a knowledge of its practical workings in 
the case of California, came to understand its true character 
and bearing, and to comprehend and appreciate their just 
rights under the Constitution, and as equals in the Conted- 
eracy, they universally repudiated and condemned it.” 

And so it seems that the Senator from Georgia 
himself was outside of the limits of the Demo- 
cratic party atthe very time when the Democratic 
convention at Baltimore, in May, 1852, laid it 
down as an article of Democratic faith that we ap- 
proved the compromise measures of 1850. The 
Senator himself was among the opponents of the 
Democratic faith, and this is the expositor of 
Democratic soundness! 

Mr. IVERSON. Will the Senator allow me 
to correct him? 

Mr. PUGH. Certainly. 

Mr. IVERSON. I opposed the compromise 
measures in 1850; but in December of that yeara 
convention was held in the State of Georgia to 
decide what action that State should take upon 
them. The convention decided to acquiesce in 
them, and I acquiesced in the determination of 
the convention, and therefore remained in the 
Democratic party. . 

Mr. PUGH. Lverybody acquiesced. Ie could 
not help himself. The question is, did the Senator 
stand on the Democratic platform in 1852? I have 
shown that he did not by his own confession, and 
yet he sets himself up to lecture other gentlemen 
as to the soundness of their faith. More than 
that, the Senator was not even in unison with the 
Democratic party of Georgia, nor with the people 
of Georgia at that time. I read, the other day, 
the resolutions of the Legislature of Georgia; the 
very Legislature by which the Senator was chosen 
tothis body; and the preamble of those resolutions 
is unmistakable in its terms: 

“The State of Georgia, in solemn convention, having 
firmly fixed herself upon the principles of the compromise 
measures of 1850, relating to the subject of slavery in the 
Territories of the United States, as a final settlement of the 
agitation of that question, its withdrawal from the Halls of 
Congress and the political arena, and its reference to the 
people of the Territories interested therein ; and distinctly 
recognizing in those compromise measures the doctrine that 
it is not competent for Congress to impose any restrictions 
as to the existence of slavery among them, upon the citi- 
zens moving into and settling upon the territories of the 
Union, acquired or to be hereatter acquired, but that the 
question whether slavery shall or shall not form a part of 
their domestic institutions, is for them alone to determine 
for themselves.”? 

Thatwas what the State of Georgia had “firmly 
fixed herself upon’? in solemn convention—a form 
of expression so startling and extraordinary that 
I wonder the Senator from Georgia did not have 
his attention drawn toit. Isay, by hisown con- 
fession, he was not only outside the limits of the 
Democratic party, and off the Democratic plat- 
form, but he stood in open array against the voice 
of his own people in solemn convention repre- 
sented. k i 

Mr. IVERSON. The Senator is greatly mis- 
taken about the interpretation or the intention of 
the Democratic party of Georgia in passing that 
resolution. Neither the Democratic party of Geor- 
gia, nor any other party in the southern States, 
have ever admitted, and they did not intend to 
express the opinion by that language, that the 

eople of a Territory, in their territorial capacity, 
havs any power over the subject of slavery. Their 
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ose on the formation of a 


universally understood, that they had the power 
at the time they came to form a State constitution 
to decide it, but at no other time. That is the 
language of the resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Georgia. 

Mr. PUGH. Thave read the language. 

Mr. IVERSON. You put your interpretation 
on it: we put ours. 

Mr. PUGH. It speaks for itself; and I tell the 
Senator that no Scripture is of any private interpre- 
tation. What Georgia meant, and what the whole 
Democratic party meant at that time, I shall by- 
and-by have occasion to inquire. What I wish 
to say now is, that the gentleman who undertakes 
by his fiat to exclude one hundred and seventy- 
two thousand Democratic voters in the State of 
Ohio, to pronounce upon their soundness, has not 
merely had occasion to recant his own opinions 
within the last ten years, but has been for the 
greater portion of those ten years outside of the 
limits of the very party of which he now pro- 
fesses to be the special apostle. 


object was to express the opinion, and so it was 


Well, sir, what other experience of territorial 
government induced the honorable Senator from 
Georgia to change his opinions, as expressed in 
July, 1848? Where are all these territorial out- 
rages committed on the institution of slavery or 
the rights of slaveholders? Have they been in 
New Mexico? Has she not, by her Territorial 
Legislature, enacted a most stringent code for the 
establishment of slavery, and for the protection 
of the title in and possession of slaves? Is it in 
Utah? There have been enough of abuses in 
Utah, but have there been any committed on prop- 
erty in slaves? Has she not on her statutes, by 
the act of her Legislature, a law expressly rec- 
ognizing and protecting the property in slaves 


brought within herlimits? Slavery was excluded 
from Minnesota, Oregon, and Washington, but 
never by the act of their own people; it was done 
by your sovereign Congress of the United States. 
Is it in Nebraska? When has she ever passed 


any law to abolish slavery or to exclude it, or to | 


attack in any wise the title of a master to the pos- 
session of his slave? 

But Kansas seems to be the case to which the 
Senator chiefly dirccted his attention. What are 
the wrongs of Kansas as regards the South? Did 
not her first Legislature pass a body of laws pro- 
tecting and cherishing and encouraging slavery, 


the provisions of which went as far as those of 
any State laws of this Union, and many of which 
were so abhorrent to the judgment of disinterested 
people everywhere, that the Senate of the United 
States, by an almost unanimous vote, interposed 
the authority of the Federal Government to stay 
the territorial authorities in their resolution to es- 
tablish slavery in Kansas, and these statutes are 
yet in force, with the simple exception of two or 
three sections repealed by the very Legislature 
which enacted them. It has not been for lack of 
legislation, it has not been for lack of protection, 
that the South has not had slaves carried into | 
Kansas, or into New Mexico, and every other 
Territory. It has been from the lack of slaves. 
They have not had slaves enough, the price has 
been too high, the labor of the slaves in the States 
has been too valuable; and inasmuch as we have 
not been able to furnish the South more slaves 
whereby she could populate new Territories, the 
Senator calis upon us, by some hocus-pocus, for 
an act of Congress to make some new slavcholding 
States for the benefit of the South. Well, sir, in | 
the present state of things it is more unreasonable 
than the demand upon the Hebrews, who were | 
required to make bricks without straw. There- | 
fore, sir, all these pretexts thatanything has been | 
done by any Territorial Legislature since the year | 
1848, attacking the institution of slavery, or ex- į 
cluding it from their limits, are wholly unfounded j 
and, if I may say so without personal disrespect i 
to the Senator, unjust. -d 
Th fact, the Senator’s ideas of soundness seem | 
to be that the North has only to wait upon the | 
South as an obedient vassal, and whenever any 
candidate for office in a southern State, wishing | 


to gratify local prejudices or promote his own 
success, deigns to propound some new dogma 
with regard to-slavery, more offensive to northern 
sentiment, if possible, than any one else ever pro- 
posed, that dogma is to become forthwith an in- 
controvertible article of Democratic faith. The 
Senator will not even tolerate ‘us in doubting 
whether or not slavery be, as he alleges, alto- 
gether a faultless institution. He says: 

“The southern people do not admit that slavery ig a moral 
Wrong, a social evil, or a political curse ; òn the contrary, 
they believe it right in the sight of Heaven, saimtary in its 
social bearing and effects, and conducive to the highest 
development of political blessings. They must, therefore, 
look upon all men who take the opposite ground, and: who 
condemn slavery in the abstract, as the enemies of their 
peculiar institution, and as committed, sooner ‘or later; to 
its final destruction’? : a 

Wel, sir, without presuming to dictate to the 
people of Georgia, or to decide for them in regard 
to the social, moral, or political aspects of slavery, 
I must acknowledge, even at the risk of the Sen- 
ator’s high displeasure, that we have not been 
favored, in the State of Ohio, with any authentic 
revelation of the Divine will commanding us to 
own slaves; and, although thus deprived of what 
the Senator esteems esséntial to our social and 
political prosperity, we have managed to exist 
after a fashion, and ate somewhat acquainted 
with the arts of civilized life. And I must ac- 
knowledge, furthermore, if this be the true stand- 
ard of Democratic ‘ soundness,” as expressed in 
the paragraph I have just quoted, I am not only 
“unsound ” myself, but all my constituents, of 
all parties, are utterly, incurably, and hopelessly 
unsound, ‘Therefore, now that I understand the 
rule by which the Senator has judged me, I do 
not wonder that he pronounced me unsound. 

I said that the Senator from Missouri had 
charged the Senator‘from Ilinois [Mr. Doveras] 
and myself with being disturbers of Democratic 
unity, as well as teachers of new and false: doc- 
trine. I intend to answer both these accusations. 
It is very certain, Mr, President, thatI was elected 
to the Senate of the United States by the Demo- 
cratic party; that I never belonged to any other 
party; that I have always adhered to its profes- 
sions of principle, and supported its regular nom- 
inations. If I can show that previous to the 23d 
of February, 1859, when Me Senator from Mis- 
souri seems to think I in some way lapsed from 
the true faith, before and since the presidential 
election, in the hearing of Democratic Senators, I 
professed the same opinions, not once merely, but 
twice, and thrice, 1 shall atleast show that T have 
been consistent in what the Senator chooses to call 
my heresy. 

And now, sir, what ‘have I said? I have said 
that, in my opinion, the people of an organized 
Territory, through their immediate representa- 
tives in the Territorial Legislature, could prohibit 
the introduetion of slaves by a prospective law; 
admitting, at the same time, that the question was 
a judicial one, ın regard to which others differed 
widely from me, and that whenever decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, one way 
or another, it would be the duty of the territorial 
authorities, as well as of Congress, to obey that 
decision until reversed. To employ, with some 
revision, the language of a letter which I addressed 
to one of my constituents, on the 4th of June last, 
and which was published at the time: 

“I agree to xo much of the second resolution adopted by 
the Democratic convention of Butler county, on the 21st of 
May, as affirms that the people of an organized Territory 
have the same power to exercise or establish the relation 
of slavery, as the people of a State have; but this power of 
exclusion, in the case of Territories, is subject to two lim- 
itations expressed in the Federal Constitution. 

“4. That persons held to service or labor in the States, 
or other Territories, ‘under the laws thereof,’ cannot, by 
mere flight, secure to themselves any advantage which 
they had not in the place whence they fled. 

“2. That the right to the serviee or labor of a slave, once 
recognized by the laws of a Territory, cannot be divested 
or otherwise impaired by a subsequent Territoria! Legisla- 
ture, without compensation. ‘The act of exclusion, there- 
fore, must be prospective. è 

“Tt is my opinion, furthermore, that Congress has no 
constitutional authority to interfere with the laws of the 
Territories on the subject of stavery, except in the particu- 
lars I have specified. Nevertheless, it remains for the ju- 
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diciary, in all cases, to decide how far an act of legislation 
by a ‘Territory or a State contravenes the Constitution of 
the United States; that results, inevitably, from the nature 
of. ourGovernment. 

. “Ifthe judiciary should be of my opinion, whenever a 
ease shall arise in regard to the power of a Territorial Le- 
gislature over the subject of slavery, I should expect those 
of different opinions to acquiesce; and so, if the judiciary 
should decide for them, I would acquiesce in that decision, 
until reversed, without any reference to my individual opin- 
ions or.sentiments. The man who declares he will observe 
only such laws and decisions as please him, and not those 
which he disapproves, thereby renounces all obedience and 
loyalty as a citizen. 

“Tf I had been consulted in regard to the resolution which 
you specify, I should have made no other criticism than 
that its last sentence is open to some degree of misapprehen- 
sion. We may well enough act with those, in our own State 
and elsewheré,who believe that the people ofa Territory can 
only decide upon the question of slavery when about to form 
a State government; but upon the express condition that 
they will attempt no interference, through Congress, while 
the territorial organization exists. That is the real point 
of controversy; and that was determined by the Cincin- 
nati platform, as well as by the Kansas-Nebraska bill. Give 
us the doctrine of NON-INTERVENTION as there proclaimed, 
and POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY becomes at once an established 
and indisputable fact. 

«This, substantially, is what T said in the Senate on the 
93d of February last; and if there be anything which does 
not perfectly accord with this in the platform of our State 
convention, I ain altogether unconscious of the difference, 
and altogether certain that no difference was intended.” 


On the 9th of July, 1856, I had a controversy 
with the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. TRUMBULL, ] 
with regard to what was then called the ‘* Kansas 
pacification” or Toombs bill. My speech on that 
occasion was circulated by other Senators as well 
as by myself during the presidential campaign of 
1856. T then said:” 

- “The question presented upon this subject is, whether 
the actual inhabitants of a Territory shall decide the char- 
acter of their local institutions, or submit to the arbitrary 
decision of Congress in that regard? Popular sovereignty 
and cougressional domination stand opposed to cach other. 
The Senator maintains that it is the right of Congress to 

overn the Territories in all respects, without reference to 
the will of their inhabitants. I deny both the rightfulness 
and expediency of such legislation. Ihave held this faith 


ever since I had a vote, and expect to continue in the faith.” 
w * * w * * * w * K 


«I'he issue, therefore, is whether Congress or the people 
shall decide upon the institutions of a new State. ‘There 
are some Senators belonging to the Democratic party who 
stop at that point. { believe the Senator from Louisiana 

Mr. Bengsamin) does; and, at all events, the Senator from 
ississippl (Mr. Brown] and the Senator trom Georgia 
{Mr. Loomps] do. Tdonot. ‘They hold that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States restrains the people of the 'Ferrito- 
ryfrom excluding slavery, by law, during the period of the 
territorial government. T do not so understand the Consti- 
tution. [agree with them, however, in this: If the Con- 
stitution has restrained the people, as alleged, let them be 
restrainéd! Whatever the Constitution provides in this 
particular, by that Iwillstand. I desire no better law than 
the Constitution ; and God knows that 1 advocate no ‘ higher 
law? for the government of our political relations. 

“This question being a There question of construction, a 
question as to the powers conferred in the Federal Consti- 
tution, we have agreed that it shall be referred to the judi- 
cial authorities for determination; and, both as a Senator 
and a citizen, T mean to be bound by whatever the judicial 
authorities decide in that respect. At present, however, 
and until the decision, I will entertain, and, if necessary, 
defend, my own opinion. Finding no such restraint ia the 
Constitution as Senators have alleged, I believe that, under 
the terns of the Kansas-Nebras teach Territorial Le- |} 
gislature may prohibit or adulit slavery at will—not as a 
permanent decision, to be sure, but during the territorial 
period, or until otherwise lawfully provided.’ —ppendia to 
the Congressional Globe, Thirty-Fourth Congress, first ses- 
ston, page 866. 

Previous to that, in the first speech of any length 
which I ever delivered in the Senate, on the 26th 
of May, 1856, similar language was cmployed. 
I then said: 

«A regulation of the domestic and local affairs of a com- 
munity—whether you call it a State, a Territory, or by 
what title socver—in opposition to, or disregard of, the 
wishes of the inbabitants, restraining them from the advan- || 
tages enjoyed by their tcHow-citizens in other States or 
Territories, for the development of their material resources, 
the forms of labor which are best suited to their soil, cli- 
mate, and circumstances—such a regulation, in my judg- 


ment, is a very gross abuse of power, wherever the power 
does exist, and a tyrannical assumption wherever it does || 
not. And-when we consider that the whole scope of a ij 
territorial government is to provide for the future admis- i 
sion of the community over which it exists into the Union, |! 
as a State, the proposition becomes too clear for any di i 
pute, except trom those who love to cavil upon trifling dis- |} 
tinetions, or rather upon distinctions without any differ- i 
ence; that whatever restriction cannot be imposed on the | 

l 

} 


State afteradmission, cannot be imposed at that time: and | 
whatever cannot be imposed as a requisite to admission, 
cannot in good faith be imposed during the territorial form 
of government.” 

Well, sir, after the presidential election, on the 
10th of December, 1856, I had another contro- 
versy with the Senator from Mlinois, (Mr. Trum- ; 
BULL,} over the last annual message of General 
Pierce, and my language was this: | 

“Mr. President, it has been chargod, in the course of this |i 


! and but one. 


discussion, that the Democratic party in the northern States 
avoided the real issue during the late presidential canvass. 
What was the real issue? The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
TRUMBULL] says it was, whether a Territorial Legislature 
has or has not power to abolish slavery. I find no such 
issue propounded in either the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic platform.” Eya x * * Ed iy 

«The question to which the Senator from Minois adverts 
did not enter into the issue; nor is it of the icast conse- 
quence. What a Territorial Legislature can do, or cannot 
do, in respect of slavery, is no question for us. . If it should 
exclude slavery, or tolerate slavery, whichever you please, 
the man who wishes to contest its power, one way or an- 
other, can betake himself to the judicial tribunals, and have 
his case decided. The issue is not what a Territorial Legis- 
lature cando; theissue is what Congress can do ; and that, 
in my opinion, is nothing at all. 

« If Congress will leave this whole question to the inhab- 
itants of the several Territories, to be decided in each case 
without its intervention, and when, and as the inhabitants 
may choose, or may be abie to decide it, we shall have no 
further occasion of controversy and schism.” * * 

«I might complain, on the other hand, if it were worth 
while, as to the course ofour opponents. We were charged, 
and are to this day, with desiring, and in fact designing, 
to extend the institution of slavery into Territories where 
it does not now exist. The only pretext upon which this 
accusation could be founded at all is, that we refuse to vote 
for any act of Congress to prevent its extension. Well, sir, 
we believe that Congress has no constitutional authority to 
pass an act of this description ; and that, as it is for the in- 
habitants of cach State, new and old, to exclude or admit 
slavery at discretion, Congress ought not to usurp their 
rights and privileges as American citizens during the terri- 
torial form of Government.” * x * ie ¥ 

«Phe Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] is entitled to 
his opinion as to the effect of the Constitution upon territo- 
rial organizations. I am not bound to agree with him in 
that opinion, and I do not agree. But that question, as I 
have said, never can come before us. We have, in the 
Nebraska bill, disclaimed all jurisdiction on the part of Con- 
gress over the subject.” 

Well, sir, if the Senate will pardon me for read- 
ing one more extract—for I know it is rather an 
ungracious task for a man to be compelled to 
quote his own speeches—in the speech which I 

elivered in the Senate, in support of the Lecomp- 
ton constitution, long after the Dred Scott ease, 
and when I followed the lead of the Senator from 
Missouri, and was thought to be a Democrat of 


the purest water, I find this same doctrine an- 


| nounced. ‘That speech was delivered on the 16th 


of March, 1858. In it I said: 


« Itere was a body of men, de facto the Legislature of the 
Territory of Kansas. ‘They passed a Jaw authorizing slaves 
to be taken into Kansas. “Mere was an honest citizen of 
your State, sir, or of the State of Tennessee, or of the State 
of Missouri, who did net know whether the Legislature 
had been rightfully chosen or not; he had not read this 
great Kansas book of the last Congress ; he was in the same 
state of blissful ignorance in which our Republican friends 
say most of us are to this day, including the President. He 
had slaves whieh were his by the laws of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessce, or Missouri. ‘The title was recognized by the laws 
of his own State. It was property, valid property, tor which 
he had paid; and he read in the statutes of Kansas”?’— 


Not in the Constitution of the United States, 
but in the statutes of Kansas— 


“that he had a perfectiiberty to take thatslave into Kansas | 


with him, and that be and his slave might live peaceably 
together and tili thesoil, and he went thither. Now, they 
come to make a constitution; and do Senators seriously 


j pretend that the canse of human freedom or the cause of 


honesty, as between man and man, requires that one who 
has acted in good faith, against whom no imputation of being 
connected with any usurpation or outrage can be made, 
shall be punished hy the loss of that which was declared to 
be property by the laws of Kansas, as well as by the laws 
of the State whence be emigrated? That would be the con- 
fiseation of private property.” 

It is certainly very singular that I have been 
allowed by the good shepherd of the Democratic 


| party from Missouri, and his assistants on this 


occasion, to be treated as a member of the Dem- 
ocratic party in this body for the last four years, 
and that at no time, until within the last twelve 


months, has it been supposed that the announce- | 


ment of such opinions was contrary to the estab- 
lished faith of the Democratic party. _Iwasagood 


| enough Democrat until after Mr. Buchanan had 


been elected; that much is certain. The Senator, 


however, has chosen to speak with regard to the : 


Cincinnati platform. He has read one resolution, 
I shall read that resolution also, 
and then I shall read what the Senator omitted. 
Here is what the Senator read: 

4t Resolved, That we recognize the right of the people of 
all the Territories, including Kansas and Nebraska, acting 
through the legally and fairly-expressed will of a majority of 
actual residents, and whenever the number of their inhab- 
itants justifies it,to form a constitution, with or without 


! domestic slavery, and be admitted into the Union upon 
i terms of perfect equality with the other States.” 


I declare, sir, that I never heard that questioned 
or doubted inthe Democratic party, and itcertainly 
is expressed in language so plain, that, if that be 
all, what was the necessity of any further resolu- 


tion? But what else did the Cincinnati platform 
say? Here itis: 

« Resolved, That claiming fellowship with, and desiring 
the coöperation of all who regard the preservation of the 
Union under the Constitution as the paramount issue, and 
repudiating all sectional parties and platforms concerning 
domestic slavery, which seek to embroil the States andin- 
cite to treason and armed resistance to law in the Terri- 
tories, ”— 


Now we come to the Territories— 


‘and whose avowed purposes, if consummated, must end 
in civil war and disunion, the American Democracy rec- 
ognize and adopt the principle contained in the organic 
laws establishing the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska 
as embodying the only sound and safe solution to the ‘sla- 
very question’ upon which the great national idea of the peo- 
ple of this country can repose in its determined conservatisny 
of the Union—non-interference by Congress with slavery 
in State and Territory, or in the District of Columbia.” 


That was the principle. The Cincinnati con- 
vention, like the Georgia convention, “ firmly fixed 
itself ” on that principle. That was the only safe 
and sound solution of the slavery question. It 
was upon that that the people of this whole coun- 
try were to repose in determined conservatism of 
the Union. Shall I read it again? 

« Non-interference by Congress with slavery in State and 
Territory, or in the District of Columbia.”’ 

But that is not all: 


t That this was the basis of the compromises of 1850, con- 
firmed by both the Democratic and Whig parties in na- 
tional convention; ratified by the people in the election of 
1852; and rightly applied to the organization ?’— 


Gentlemen, I hope I pronounce it distinctly — 
“to the organization of Territories in 1854.” 


Not to the admission of new States, but to the 
organization of Territories, That is not all: 


“That by the uniform application of that Democratic 
principle to the organization of Territories, and to the ad- 
mission of new States with or without domestic slavery, 
as they may elect, the equal rights of all the States will be 
preserved intact, the original compacts of the Constitution 
maintained inviolate, and the perpetuity and expansion of 
the Union insured to its utmost capacity of embracing, in 
peace and harmony, every future State that may be con- 
stituted or annexed with a republican form of govern- 
ment.” 


. 


I would thank the Senator from Missouri, if 
ho had read the whole of the Cincinnati platform. 
The platform refers by name to the Kansas-Ne~ 
braska bill. It does not refer to the Oregon bill, 
from which the Senator quoted, and far less to the 
old ordinance of 1787, the government under 
which drove the people of Ohio and the people 
of Indiana almost to the verge of civil war and 
rebellion. The Democratic party never picked up 
those territorial acts and sct them forth in its plat- 
form as commanding its approbation; but now, 
instead of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, which was 
thus presented as the pattern and the model, the 
Senator from Missouri entertains us with long 
discourses about what was done under the ordi- 
nance of }787 and the Oregon bill of 1848. What 
was the Kansas-Nebraska bill ? The first section 
of the bill covers the whole ground of the admis- 
sion of Kansas and Nebraska into the Union. 
That was all the bill contained on the subject of 
slavery when it was first introduced. After giving 
the boundaries of Nebraska, it preseribed: 

« And when admitted as a State or States, said Terri- 
tory, or any portion of the same, shall be received into the 
Union with or without slavery, as their constitution may 
prescribe at the time of their admission.” 

That was in the original Nebraska bill; but it 
underwent long discussion, and infinite amend- 
ment. After it had been debated in the Senate 
for a month, another clause was added in a sub- 
sequentsection. Whatfor? To secure the right 
of being admitted asa slaveholding State? That 
was secured by the first section. To express the 
opinion of the Senate on that question? It was 
expressed. Something else was to bedone. What 
else was it? The fourteenth section will show it; 
and, in order to have the full benefit of that clause, 
I trust Senators will pay attention to the place in 
which it is found: 

“Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, ‘That a Delegate to 
the House of Representatives of the United States, to serve 
for a term of two ycars, who shall be a citizen of the United 
States, may be elected by the voters qualified to elect mem- 
bers of the Legisiative Assembly, who shall be entitled to 
the same rights and privileges as are exercised and enjoyed 
by the Delegates from the several other Territories of the 
United States to the said House of Representatives; but the 
Delegate first elected shall hold his scat only during the 
term of the Congress to which he shall be elected. The 
first election shall be held at such time and places, and be 
conducted in such manner as the Governor shall appoint 


and direct; and at all subsequent elections, the times, places, 
and manner of holding the elestions shail be prescribed by 
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law. The person having the greatest numberof votes shall 
be declared by the Governor to be duly elected; and a cer- 
tificate thereof shall be given him accordingly.” 

I presume nobody denies that that applies ex- 
elusively during the territorial form of govern- 
ment and to a matter that was peculiarly terri- 
torial—the election of a territorial Delegate; an 
officer who could not exist after they became a 
State; and yet, in the same section, without even 
the break of a paragraph, the act proceeds: 

“That the Constitution, and all laws ofthe United States 
which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the same 
force and effect, within the said Territory of Nebraska, as 
elsewhere within the United States, except the eighthsee- 
tion of the act preparatory to the admission of Missouri into 
the Union, approved Mareh 6, 1820; which, being incon- 
sistent with the principle of non-intervention by Congress 
with slavery in’ the States and Territories, as recognized 
by the legislation of 1850, commonly ealled the compromise 
measures, is hereby declared inoperative and void: it being 
the true intent and meaning of this act not to legislate sla- 
very into any Territory or State, nor to exclude it there- 
from, but to leave the people thereof perfeetly tree to form 
and regulate their domestic institutions in their own way, 
subject only to the Constitution of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
revive or put in force auy law or regulation which may have 
existed prior to the act of 6th March, 1820, either protect- 
ing, establishing, prohibiting, or abolishing slavery.” 

Now, Mr. President, was that language meant 
to apply solely to the admission of Nebraska into 
the Union asa State? If so, it was utterly super- 
fluous, for all that had been provided for in a pre- 
vious section. The act of March 6, 1820, had no 
operation, except during the territorial govern- 
ment; and when you repealed it and substituted 
a new doctrine you meant it for the territorial 
government, or you meant nothing at all; and, 
consequently, to pretend that the idea of the Dem- 
ocratic party in 1854, or in 1856, was to declare 
that the people of a Territory could only, when 
they came to form a State constitution, regulate 
the subject of slavery, is to convict the Demo- 
cratic Senators and the Democratic Representa- 
tives of having brought this Union almost to the 
verge of dissolution simply for an empty form of 
words, as contained in this act.» If that be what 
you meant, your Kansas-Nebraska bill was a 
miserable cheat, and your Cincinnati platform 
was a delusion and a snare. No, sir; you have 
only to look to the other clauses of the act. 

The Senator from Missouri says the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill confers on the Territorial Legisla- 
ture its power of legislation. No such thing. It 
recognizes it; it acknowledges it; it confesses it. 
It does not confer it. Here is the language: 

“That the legislative power of the Territory shall extend 
to all rightful subjects of legislation consistent with the 
Constitution of the United States and the provisions of this 
act; but no law shall be passed interfering with the primary 
disposal of the soil, no tax shall be imposed upon the prop- 
‘erty of the United States, nor shall the lands or other prop- 
erty of non-residents be taxed higher than the lands or other | 
property of residents.” 

On the contrary, while Congress by this law 
acknowledges. the legislative power which that 
Legislature derived from the people, it merely in- 
sists on three conditions expressed in theact. Ah, 
but, says the Senator from Missouri, the fact of 
those very conditions being imposed on the power 
of the Territory to levy taxes is itself an utter į 
destruction of all sovereignty and all independent | 
power of legislation. If so, we are ina terrible 
condition, and the Senator is surely responsible. 
Ido not suppose anybody denies the fact that the 
States of this Union are sovereign; that much 
sovereignty, at least, has been left, that, at least, 
has not been ingulfed into this great Federal abyss; 
and yet the Senator from Missouri himself pro- 
posed in this body a bill, for which he voted, and 
for which, Democratic Senators, you all voted, 
except my friend from Hlinois, [Mr. Dovenas,] 
which contained those very conditions which the 
Senator from Missouri now says are inconsistent 
with all ideas of an independent power of legisla- 
tion by the Territories. I propose to read from 
the famous conference bill in regard to. Kansas— 
I could refer to many others, but I prefer to take 
the Senator’s own example. By the ‘act forthe 
admission of the State of Kansas into the Union,” | 
approved May 4, 1858, you submitted the ques- 
tion to the people of Kansas whether they chose 
to become a State; and let us sce what prohibi- 
tions or limitations you imposed on the sovereign | 
power of the State with regard to taxation. That : 


act declared: i 


« The foregoing propositions herein offered are ôn the 


iti said $ of Kansas shail never interfere || 95 en | 
condition that said State Kans a |! didate for office until EAA ihenomin. | 


with the primary disposal of the lands of the United States, 


| proceeded to the consideration of executive busi- | 
ness; andafter some time spent therein, the doors |} 


| to the vote for Mr. Gimer for Speaker, by cer- 


or with any regulations which Congress may find necessary 
for securing the title in said soil to bona Jide purchasers 
thereof; and that no tax shall be imposed on lands belong- 
ing to the United States; and that in no case shall non- 
resident proprictors be taxed higher than residents. Sizth. 
And that said State shal! never tax the lands or property of 
the United States in that State.” 

Now, sir, if there is anything in the argument 
of the Senator from Missouri, as applied to the | 
Territories, I say it applies to States by his own 
showing. If the mere fact that in the organical 
act establishing the Territory of Kansas, Congress 
prescribed that limitation on the legislative power, 
thereby denied them a right of legislation for them- 
selves, then the same words contained in the con- 
ference bill for Kansas show that evena State, by 
the argument of the Senator, has no power of le- 
gislation except what is conferred by Congress! 

Mr. YULEE. Ifthe Senator will give way, I 
will move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
cration of executive business. 

Mr. PUGH. Ifit is important to have an ex- 
ecutive session, I will give way. 

Mr. YULEE. It is not very important, but it 
is desirable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Fosrer 
in the chair.) The Chair supposes the Senator 
from Florida intends to move the postponement 
of the subject under consideration. 

Mr. YULEE. I make that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ELECTION OF PRINTER. 


Mr. FITCH submitted the following resolution | 
for consideration; which lies over under the rules: 


Resolved, That the Senate will, on Monday next, 16th 
instant, at half past one o’clock, p. m., proceed to the elec- |} 
tion of a Printer to the Senate, for and during the Thirty- 
Sixth Congress, upon the condition that he accept the ap- 
pointment subject to such reduction or change in the prices | 
now ¢stablished by law for the execution of the public || 
printing, as may hereafter during the present Congress be | 
made by law, and regulate his charges accordingly. | 


The Senate, on the motion of Mr. YULEE, | 


were reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 


Wepnespay, January 11, 1860. | 

The House met at twelve o'clock, m. Prayer 
by Rey, R. J. Cone. 

he Journalofyesterday was rcadand approved. 
THE SPEAKERSHIP. 

The CLERK stated as the business first in 
order, the question of the admissibility of the 
resolution proposed by Mr. Epwanps yesterday, 
upon which the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(My. Scranton] was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Clerk, indisposition 
has prevented me from constant attendance in the 
House for the past few days, and I am still un- 
able to give attention to the preparation of my 
remarks at this time; in consequence, also, of my 
low tone of health, I am compelled to read what 


I wish to say. K : 
Mr. Clerk, frequent allusion having been made 


tain members of the Opposition party, accompa- 
nied with charges of bad faith in the casting of | 
that vote, I desire, as one of those who contrib- | 
uted to that vote, to explain my connection with || 
the movement, and state briefly the motives which |} 
prompted it. | 
But first allow me to say that I am one of those | 

Representatives from Pennsylvania who were 
elected by the People’s party. Ireceived-the sup- 
port of the Republican party entire, and, in addi- | 
tion thereto, the suffrages of a very large part of | 
the Democratic party of my district. 
Individually I have been a Whig, was born in |! 
the faith, gave my first vote, in 1832, for Mr. Clay, Í 
and adhered to the tenets of that party through |} 
all its vicissitudes till the organization became | 
practically defunct. I was proud of the party, | 
both in respect of its advocates and its principles, | 
and I cherish those still. For the great leader 1 | 
felt an attachment so intense that I know of no | 
i 
i 
| 


other name that would so appropriately express 
the emotion as love. 1 entertain the deepest ven- 
eration for his memory. Although I have never ij 
been an active politician, never having been a can- 


: Six. 
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ation for the position I now -have the honor to 
hold, I have not been indifferent to the great ques- 
tions that have of late been submitted to the coun- 
try. In 1856, my vote was given to Mr. Fillmore, 
which was by many considered an indirect vote 
for Mr. Buchanan, and I frankly acknowledge that 
I then preferred Buchanan to Fremont Besides; 
on several occasions, I have voted for Democrats 
in our State elections when I considered the can- 
didates of that party the better men. These facts 
I merely adduce to prove that I am conservative, 
and not so wedded to party as to be deterred from 
making concessions when, in my judgment, the 
public good requires it, $ : 

My position, therefore, in this bodyis an inde- 
pendent one. The one hundred and fifty thou- 
san@ people I have the honor to represent have de- 
manded no pledges to particular measures. They 
have confidence in my fidelity to their interests; 
and I have confidence in their national and con- 
servative sentiments, and no motive can influence 
me but the desire and the determination to repre- 
sent them faithfully, and to serve my State and 
my country. E 

Now, from the first, it has been apparent to me; 
as it must have been to every gentleman here, that. 
an election cannot be effected without some con- 
cessions of party preference; hence, sensible that 
the position I occupied would warrant me in join- 
ing such a compromise, I accepted the first oppor- 
tunity that presented itself, 

On the day that the honorable gentleman from 
Tennessee (Mr. Ernermae] announced to the 
other side of the House that Mr. GiLmer could 
command more than thirty votes from the Oppo- 
sition, at any time when the Democrats would 
come to his support, I proposed to several gen- 
tlemen of our Pennsylvania delegation to make 
his proposition good. That was promptly done, 
and Mr, Giumer’s vote was carried up to thirty- 
So far as my observation extended at the 
time, I was the first among the Republicans to 
suggest this step; and I had no consultation on 


i the subject with any one of the South Americans 


previous to the vote. Subsequently, it was as- 
serted that we were not sincere in giving that vote, 
and stood ready to change it, so far as we were 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. | concerned, the moment it should appear that Mr. 


Giimen had receiveda majority. Several gentle- 
men repudiated that charge publicly, of which 
number I was one. Mr, GILMER was again put 
in nomination by the ‘honorable gentleman from 
Maryland, [Mr. Harnris,] with the fair under- 
standing that his former Opposition vote would 
be repeated; and the Democratic party was invited 


ii to come to his aid and secure his clection; but this 


they refused to do, and Mr. Grummer failed of an 
election, I therefore feel that I have made as much 
concession, in the way of party predilection, in 
order to effect an organization, as any gentleman 
upon this floor, and much more than the most of 
them. My only object in this movement was to 
bring about an organization on a fair compromise 
basis, by uniting on a sound, national, Union- 
loving southern man, whose well-known position 
on the tariff question makes him doubly accept- 
able to the people I have the honor to represent; 
and that gentleman being a large slaveholder, and, 
as I understand, representing one of the largest 
slaveholding constituencies in the South, I sup- 
posed, if the Democratic party in this House had 
been sincere in their professions respecting the 
election of a Speaker, he could not but be accept- 
able to them. 

It has been urged against Mr. GILMER, as an 
excuse for opposing him, that he has received the 
support of Republicans. Iam astonished at so 


j humiliating an exhibition of factious partisan 


spirit. I did not vote for him because he is an 
American, for I never belonged.to the party; but 
I voted for him for ihe reasons I have stated. 
And here let me remark that I left Mr. SHERMAN 
for two ballots, not that I loved him less, but be- 
cause I loved good order more, and wished to ex- 
tricate this House and reseuc the country from 
the difficulties which surround us. I came here 
a stranger to Mr. Suzrmawn. I have listened at- 
tentively to the discussions on this floor, in. the 
course of which, it seems to me, all injustice and 
misrepresentation have been heaped upon his de- 
vated head, while, so far as I can Jearn, previously 
to this contest no man ever stood better or was 
considered more courteous and honorable than he 
in all his intercourse with his fellow-members. I 
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understand this to be admitted by the Democrats 
who have -been‘four years associated with him in 
Congress. _He has probably had less to do with 
the slavery discussion than almost any man who 
has occupied a seat in the national Legislature 
during. that périod. 

During all the excitement and agitation ofthe 
last two Congresses, of which he was a member, 
My. Swerman made but a single speech on the 
subject of slavery, called out by a message of Pres- 
ident Pierce, in 1856, an extract from which has 
recently been read at the Clerk’s desk; and I un- 
dcrtake to say that the sentiments it expressed are 
as conservative, temperate, and proper, as those 
of any northern man, of any party, in or out of 
Congress. The only accusation brought against 
him is an alleged indorgement of the Helper book. 
Like Mr. Suenmay, I have never seen or read that 
book; butif the extracts which have been brought 
to the notice of the House were correctly quoted, 
I have no hesitation in condemning it, distinctly 
and unqualifiedly; and I have reason to know that 
this is the position of Mr. Sazrman. ‘The ex- 
planation which he volunteered on thissubject sev- 
eral weeks ago was satisfactory to my mind, and, 
as I am informed, was intended to be a full and 
complete disavowal of all sympathy with the ob- 
noxious sentiments which have formed the staple 
of so much angry discussion here. I have the 
highest confidence in Mr. Suerman’s integrity, 
capacity, and patriotism; and no fear that a de- 
scendant of the great Rhode Island pioneer, placed 
in that chair, would countenance any tendency 
towards disunion, or encourage any attempt to 
weaken or render inoperative any of the laws of 
the land. ; 

Mr. Clerk, Lam in no way an organ or exponent 
of the views of the southern Opposition party. 
They need none outside their own ranks. They 
are abundantly able to take care of themselves; 
but, as a Representative of a portion of the people 
of the great Keystone State, I cannot forbear a 
word of approbation. 

It is charged that these South Americans have 
been affiliating with the Republican party, and 
that they have taken their scats with us on this 
side, asif that were an offense rendering them un- 
worthy the respect of gentlemen on the other side. 
So far as I have noticed, no improper intimacy 
has existed between these gentleomenand ourparty, 
nor have I observed any particular anxiety on 
their part to affiliate further than to extend and 
exchange those friendly courtesies which are duc 
between gentlemen,and should especially be main- 
tained among the members of this House. For 
one, Mr. Clerk, I am free to say that I have been 
happy to associate with them, and to cultivate 
friendly relations; and although we do not agrec 
with them on the important subject of slavery 
extension, I have become strongly attached to 
them. I admire the men; their high order of tal- 
ent, and their sound patriotic Union-loving and 
Union-preserving sentiments, so cloquently and 
fearlessly expressed, show them, in times like 
the present, to be eminently entitled to the respect 
and confidence of all American citizens. T rejoice 
that these gentlemen are here; and I thank God 
that He has given mea heart large enough to em- 
brace all men who love this glorious Union, and 
are resolved to stand by it and preserve it, come 
from where they may. If my voice could reach 
the cars of their constituencies, I would say to 
them: Gentlemen, your interests and the inter- 
ests of your country are safe in the hands of the 


Representatives you have sent here, and I entreat | 


you to reélect every one of them by tremendously 
increased majorities. All honor to the immortal 
twenty-three! 

Now, Mr. Clerk, Union demonstrations at the 
North having been often referred to since the com- 
mencement of this session, in terms, too, of doubt 
and suspicion, as to their ingenuousness, I desire, 
in conclusion, to call attention to a similar meeting 
among the people I represent. It convened at 
Willesbarre, the county scatof Luzerne, acounty 
embracing a population of one hundred thousand. 
There, on classic ground, ‘by Susquehanna’s 
side, fair Wyoming,” in a region whose surpass- 
ing natural beauty and magnificent resources of 
wealth and prosperity are enhanced in interest by 
the renown of a revolutionary battle-field; whose 
history records deeds of heroism as worthy of im- 
mortality as the defense of the blooming vallcys 
of Attica, and whose tales of blood and suffering 


| people, there is no law of political action paramount to 


of the national compact, and uttered a withering 


mark the most melancholy page of American his- 
tory; there, sir, in the center of northeastern Penn- 
sylvania, where no sordid motives of trade and 
commerce form the impulse and incentive, as gen- 
tlemen have alleged, of the great Atlantic ports; 
there, where a prosperous, an intelligent, an inde- 
pendent, and a virtuous people dwell in peaceful 
security, far removed from the fountains of fac- 
tious excitement, my constituents, without respect 
to party assembled in their might to proclaim their 
fraternal attachment to the people of the southern 
States, and to register anew their pure devotion to 
the Constitution of the Union. Their presiding 
officer on thatoccasion wasan aged patriot, known, 
honored, and revered by the whole community in | 
which he resides, and whose sire participated with | 
the gallant little band who, in the year 1778, stood | 
forth against overwhelming numbers of the enemy 
in defense of the homes and firesides of Wyoming 
and Pennsylvania; while the distinguished repre- 
sentatives of both the Republican and Democratic 

arties, including among them gentlemen who 
have repeatedly oceupied seats upon the floor of 
this House, together with jurists and lawyers, 
whose abilities, let me observe, in their high 
spheres of action are without superiors anywhere 
in these States, and, in fact, men in all stations 
and ranks of life, the business man, the author, the 
farmer, the mechanic, and the miner, united in one 
mighty, spontancous, and emphatic indorsement 


malediction on those fanatics who seek to disturb 
its obligations. These resolutions (which I shall 
ask you to read, Mr. Clerk) do not simply ex- 
press the feclings of the people of the twelfth dis- 
trict; I know, sir, that they indicate the sentiment 
of my whole State; and after these resolutions 
have been listened to, I venture to say, the hon- 
orable gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Cogs] will 
be led to acknowledge that Barnstable is not the 
only bright spot in the northern States. 
The Clerk read the resolutions, as follows: 


“<The citizens of the county of Luzerne here assembled 
to-night, irrespective of party, do proclaim: 

“That they are the fast and abiding friends of the Fed- 
eral Union ; that they know no North, no Kast, no South, 
no West, that is entitled to any particular privilege under 
the Constitution and Jaws of the land ; butas one solidand 
compact Whole, as it came from the hands of our revolu- | 
tionary fathers, itis our wish and desire to preserve, and 
transmit it to our children as a legacy of nameless price, a 
theory and system of government more perfect in itself than 
the world ever saw. 

«That the separate and independent sovercignties of the 
several States of this Union are constitutional guarantees ; 
and that any attempt upon the part of the citizens of one to 
inter witb the social and domestic relations of another, 
by force or violence, is treason, aud deserves the penalties 
which the law imposes on that high and revolting crime. 

That the late attempt ofa gang of lawless and desper- 
ate men at [arper’s Kerry to revolutionize the Government, | 
by creating a servile insurrection in the South, merits the 
rebuke and censure of every patriot in the land; and the 
punishment they received is but the penalty due to crime. 
Let the aiders, comforters, and abettors of that treasonable 
scheme solace themselves with the thought that their safety 
lies in the concealment of their crime. 

“That the prayer meetings and the public assemblies 
which have reeently been held, sympathizing with the fel- 
ons connected with the ontrage at Harper’s Ferry, bave a 
bold and unerring tendency to destroy the public morals, 
to weaken and impair the bonds of the Federal Union, and 
to bring into reproach and disgrace the Christian religion. 

“Phat secession or disanion is to be condemned where 
ever it may be uttered. ftis not to be tolerated. And that, 
while the people of the North proclaim this sentiment, let 
them not be the cause, by their acts, of aggression upon the 
institutions of the South. And to be able to give moral 
power to these great truths, it ean only be done by living 
up to the letter and spirit of the compact of the States. 
While the seal of the covenant remains unbroken, disunion 
ean never rear its deformed and hideous face. 

“That we do ungualitiedly approve of the conduct of the 
Executive and people of the old Commonwealth of Virginia 
in the prompt and effectual punishment of the men who 
dared to subvert her government and raise in servile rebel- 
Hon a portion of her people; and that we do also approve 
of the decided and firn stand taken by the Executive of | 


| just an 


this State, in surrendering up the criminals fleeing from that 
justice which their crimes honestly merited. May the same | 
friendly spirit between the great States of Virginia and | 
Pennsylvania, as existed in the days of the Revolution, and | 
now, continue forever. 

«That we are law-abiding men, and Union-loving men; į; 
that for the safe, harmonious, and successful administra- | 
tion of the affairs of the Federal Government, which in- 
volve the ‘happiness and welfare of twenty-five million 


the Federal Constitution; it is the very highest law which 
can shield and protect the whole people of the Union; and 
in the support and maintenance of the high and exaited 
principles embraced in that Constitution, liberty, such as 
American citizens only know how io appreciate and value, 
can alone be preserved. i 

Resolved, That the foregoing opinions express the views 
of this meeting on the several measures there embraced. 

“ Resolved, That these proceedings be published in all 


the papers of this county, and such other papers throughout 
the Union as may be inclined to do so.” 

Mr. SCRANTON. Now, sir, I trust not only 
the gentleman from Alabama, but all gentlemen 
from the South, will be satisfied with the loyalty 
of my constituents. 

The charge has gone forth from this House, 
and been caught up by the partisan press, that the 
Republicans have boasted of the ability of the 
North, with its population of eighteen million, 
to coerce into submission the people of the South. 
The sentiment expressed by my colleague (Mr. 
Hickman] has, I think, been perverted from the 
meaning intended by him, But, while I have the 
highest appreciation of his able and fearless course 
here, in vindication of sound principles, even in 
its original shape itis, in my opinion, objection- 
able; all such invidious comparisons of strength 
only tend to foment discord and alienation, and 
to widen the breach that seems to be opening be- 
tween the two great sections of our country. Mr. 
Hickmanis competentto defend his own opinions. 
I merely allude to this expression in order to show 
that while such charges are hurled against Repub- 
licans, it should be remembered that he has taken 
pains, on more than one occasion, in this House, 
to affirm the orthodoxy of his Democracy, and to 
resent all attempts to impeach it, 

My fervent hope is, that our power as a people 
will be reserved for nobler objects than fratricidal 
strife, and be united without regard to section in 
advancing those aims of civilization by which the 
Union will be made prosperous, happy, and great. 
I heartily agree with the honorable and eloquent 
gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Mizus,| 
that no State or section of this Confederacy can 
be forced into subjection by the others without a 
virtual dissolution of the Union. Such a suppo- 
sition,as the gentleman aptly remarked, is totally 
at variance with the quality of our common Anglo- 
Saxon nature. 

Finally, Mr. Clerk, I am one of those who have 
faith in the perpetuity of the Union; confidence 
in the wisdom and good sense of the people both 
at the North and at the South. Beyond that, I 
believe that the benign Ruler of mankind who 
watched over and led our fathers, when darkness 
and adversity surrounded them, by a pillar of 


| cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night, to final 


triumph and victory, will not desert us now. But, 
sir, I deplore the bitter words, the caustic animad- 
versions and criminations uttered here from day 
to day; here, sir, in the halls of the Capitol, is the 
nlace to begin the blessed work of reconciliation. 
Let us set a glorious fraternal example to the 
people of our country by abstaining in our debates 
on this floor, from what serves to irritate with- 
out convincing. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. With the permission of 
my colleague from the Luzerne district, I rise for 
the esl of giving a cordial indorsement to the 

patriotic sentiments contained in the res- 
olutions which have just been read at the Clerk’s 
desk. The time has arrived, when it becomes 
proper for those who, like my colleague and my- 
self, represent portions of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, to say upon this floor, for her and for her 
people, that Pennsylvania cannot be suspected of 
entertaining any hostile sentiments, or of cherish- 
ing any aggressive policy against her sister States. 
In the exciting, useless, and inflammatory debate 
which has been progressing within this Hall for 
the last five weeks, her honor has not been called 


| in question, her character asa law-and-order-abid- 


ing State has not and cannot be successfully as- 
sailed. 

Sir, Pennsylvania always has been true, and 
always will be true, to the Constitution and the 
laws of the land. No truc man who will consult 
her history, or refer to the past and present char- 
acter of her people, will for a moment doubt the 
one or the other. I rejoice that my colleague has 
had the good sense, firmness, and patriotism, at 
a time like this, to rise in his place and manfully 
indorse the sentiments, just and national as they 
are, which have been read to the House. And 
Jet me say, for my own great State, that she is too 
great to be unjust to ‘er sister States. Her posi- 
tion, I repeat it, has ever been and ever will 
be that of a Constitution-loving and law-abiding 
State. She knows the value of this magnificent 
Union of ours too well to make assaults herself 
upon that Union, or to permit others to do so. 
She holds within her borders revolutionary bat- 
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tle-ficlds, upon which her sons shed their blood to 
secure and perpetuate the blessings of the Union, 
Can she forget this? Can she be false to past 
renown, and present peace, security, and pros- 
perity? A 

Sir, with a population of three million, an em- 
pire in herself, she sits there among her mountains 
with her iron crown upon her head and point- 
ing to her proud revolutionary trophies relies 
upon the justice, patriotism, and courage of her 
hardy sons. Pennsylvania is for the Union abso- 
lutely, without qualification, in all contingencies, 
through every danger, and against the world in 
arms. There is no such word as ‘“‘disunion, ”? or 
that other treasonable word “secession,” in her 
vocabulary. No disunionist could breathe upon 
her glorious soil. Her people believe that the 
Union will look down upon the graves of traitors 
fora thousand years. She gave her blood and 
her treasure for the Union of these States, and 
under our wise system of Government she has 
prospered until she has grown to be a great and 
powerful Commonwealth. And under its benign 
influence her sister States have prospered, new 
States and new Territories have formed to the 
shores of the Pacific, and a thousand valleys have 
been filled with a free, happy, and prosperous 
people. Under our free institutions the commerce 
of the country has spread over the land and over 
the sea, and the evidences of civilization have 
bespangled a mighty continent. These are some 
of the blessings which have followed in the wake 
of our free form of Government. May it be per- 
petual! 

Sir, let no man say that Pennsylvania will em- 
bark in any unlawful crusade against her neigh- 
bors. We believe in the equality of the States 
under the Constitution and laws; but we never 
indorsed that abominable heresy that this Gov- 
ernment of ours is a mere confederation of States, 
That idea we got rid of with the old, cumbersome 
Confederation. ft was the people of the country 
who formed the Government under which we live 
and prosper; it was the work of their hands. The 
General Government holds theaggregate of power 
conferred by the people, not by States, as such. 
That fact they made patent upon the face of the 
Constitution itself, by declaring that < We, the 
people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect Union,” &c., ‘establish this Constitu- 
tion.” The people made it, and the people will 
take care of it. I never doubted that for a moment. 

Sir, I am altogether opposed to the idea that I 
have heard advanced here, that any one portion 
of this Confederacy will at any period of time 
make war upon any other portion. I cannot en- 
tertain that idea for a moment. I have too much 
confidence in the intelligence and common sense 
and patriotism of my countrymen to suppose ita 
possible contingency. And I will not draw com- 
parisons between any sections of my country in 
relation to the bravery of my countrymen. It can 
do no good—it would be fruitful in excitement 
and acrimony. f believe that all Americans are 
equally brave. I scorn the idea that there is any 
difference in point of courage between the freemen 
of the Unitcd States, residing in different portions 


of the country. All are of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Allare free and independent men, and equal in 


oint of true manly courage. It will stultify any 
epresentative to attempt to show that any por- 
tion of his countrymen are not as brave as any 
other portion. Through the veins of over thirty 
million of freemen residing in this land, rolls the 
unconquerable blood of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
That is my answer to the enemies of my country 
who may attempt to draw invidious distinctions 
between the courage of the people of one part of 
the Confederacy and of another part. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, one word in regard to the vote 
which I gave, in connection with scveral of my 
colleagues and others, for the honorabic gentleman 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Gitmur,] as Speaker 
of this House. With my colleagues I followed 
the flag borne by the illustrious Henry Clay, of 
Kentucky, for over ten years of my life. Inever 
hear that name mentioned without feeling those 
emotions of patriotism and of admiration for the 
memory of the great dead, which can only spring 
into action at the mention of immortal names. 
followed the banner of Henry Clay until that flag 
was folded upon his breast, and laid upon his | 
grave. Then, sir, L united my political fortunes | 


with those of the American Republican party. 


In Pennsylvania we call it the People’s party— 
you may call it the American Republican party 
of the State of Pennsylvania, if you please; names 
signify but little, principles are everything. The 
doctrines of that party, as I understand them— 
I speak for myself alone—are these: We are the 
friends of the Union and of the Constitution and 
of all its compromises. We were opposed to the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise line—a repeal 
which has opened the floodgate of slavery agita- 
tionuponus. That repeal was the result of south- 
ern votes, southern agitation, and southern coun- 
sels; it was a Democratic vote and Democratic 
counsels that destroyed the compromise of 1820. 

But, sir, we indorsed the compromise measures 
of 1850, in the State of Pennsylvania, without 
distinction of party. We did so for peace, and in 
the hope that no further compromise would be re- 
quired at our hands. Have the people of my State 
violated those compromise measures? Can you 
lay your hands upon the record and show that 
Pennsylvania refuses to carry out in good faith 
the compromise measures of 1850? We at the 
North have kept faith upon all the compromises 
we have ever made with the people of the South. 
We of Pennsylvania have executed all the laws, 
not only in their letter but in their spirit. We re- 
pudiate none of the compromises of the Constitu- 
tion, uorany law made under it. We stand where 
Wwe stood in 1850. On the contrary, the South has 
advanced beyond the letter and spirit of that and 
all other compromises made between the North 
andthe South. The administration of Mr. Buch- 
anan is now demanding congressional legislation 
to protect slave property in the Territories. Who 
supposed a demand of that kind could be seriously 
made upon the freemen of the North, in 1820? 
Who could have supposed so in 1850? Do you 
not remember the wrongs inflicted upon Kansas? 
There was an effort made by an Administration 
calling itself Democratic, by every species of 
wrong and force and fraud, to compel an unwill- 
ing people to accept a constitution which they 
had not, and could not have, any voice or vote in 
forming. Have we forgotten or can we forget 
the iniquitous Lecompton policy of this Adminis- 
tration? Did you believe that the freemen of the 
country would tamely submit to so gross an out- 
rage upon their rights, and upon the very principle 
upon which our Government is based ? 

We cannot sce where all this will end if itis not 
promptly checked by lawful and proper mcans. 
Unchecked, it would drive free labor into the frozen 
lakes of the North, and convert our great free 
Territorics into a slave mart. 

And further, sir, the People’s party of Penn- 
sylvania are opposed to slavery expansion, and 
slavery aggression. We will oppose both within 
the Union, and within the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion and the laws, through the instrumentality of 
the ballot-box and all other lawful means. We 
believe that if you elect.a southern man, or if we 
elect a northern man; if we clect a Republican 
or People’s man, or you a strict follower of the 
aggressions as recommended by the President of 
the United States in his recent message, that man, 
whoever he may be, will take his seat in the ex- 
ecutive chair so certainly as the sun shall dawn 
upon the day. He will do it peaceably; and if 
necessary, Mr. Clerk, the power of this great 
empire, how slumbering in ils strength between 
two oceans, the good men of all parties, from all 
sections of the United States, would put forth an 
effort to enforce the laws. [ repudiate the idea 
that any man, of any political faith, cannot be 
lawfally, peaceably, and quietly carried into the 
presidential chair. Who will oppose it? Where 
will treason show its front? Who will commit 
the overt act? I believe the people of this great 
land, and of every section of it, would rise in their 
mightand support the laws of thc country. Where 
is the statute, where the clause of the Constitu- 
tion, which prescribes the political tests of politi- 
cal faith for the President of the United States, or 
the Speaker of this House? Gentlemen talk about 
the Helper book. {have neither read nor recom- 
mended it. If it contains the sentiments which 
it is said to contain, I care not to do either. But 
who gave gentlemen the right to make that or any 
other book the touchstone of political faith and 
political eligibility ? 

One word, sir, in regard to my vote for the 
honorable gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Gimer] That gentleman was the warm friend | 


of Henry Clay, of Kentucky. He is in favor of 
administering this House upon its great Ameri- 
can originals. He is in favor of that doctrine 
which we cherish, aud which every State in this 
reat Confederacy truc to.her interests will cher- 
ish—the doctrine of protection: for American la- 
bor, American capital and enterprise, for our agri- 
cultural, mineral, and manufacturing resources, 
against foreign labor, foreign capital, and foreign 
workshops. A doctrine, sir, which, if carried out 
to the practical adoption of a wise, national, and 
sufficient tariff law at this session, with specific 
duties, will bring back prosperity and reward to 
all parts of our land; will relight the fires of our 
furnaces and forges, will reward the laborer, give 
employment to the miner, and establish a con- 
venient and certain market for the farmer. Sir, I 
have voted for that gentleman with the greatest 
leasure; I voted for him on two ballots, because 
he is a patriotic man, because he is in favor of 
the Union as she is, the Constitution and the 
laws, opposed to aggression, and because he ‘is 
the unflinching friend, as remarked yesterday by 
the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Sroxes,] of 
adequate protection lo American industry and 
capliel, 
have a word to say, before I take my scat, in 
regard to a certain remark made by the honorable 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. GARTRELL,] who 
addressed the House yesterday. Iam one of 
those men, sir, who take a pride in the resources 
of this country generally. I will not indulge in 
invidious comparisons between the productions of 
the various States. Now and then, however, it 
is refreshing to refer to the statistical facts, when 
we desire information on any point. The honor- 
able gentleman stated yesterday that the cotton 
crop of Georgia would buy the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. I muppose the gentleman intended to m- 
dulge in a little pleasantry, and I propose to 
answer him in the same strain—with the under- 
standing, however, that I shall refer to facts. 

Mr. GARTRELL. Will the gentleman allow 
me 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 

Mr. GARTRELL. {was discussing with the 
gentleman’s colleague, [Mr. Hicxman.] That 
gentleman was insisting upon the number of arms 
that could be manufactured in the North in a few 
days. My remark was intended to apply.to arms. 
I desired to state that one cotton crop of Georgia 
would more than buy all the arms you have in 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. With that qualification, I 
can very readily understand the remark of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. [am not prepared to state, 
for I have not the statistics before me, as to the 
number and the value of the arms in Pennsylvania. 
Ido not know what amount of capital it would be 
necessary for the honorable gentleman from Geor- 
gia to invest in order to buy the arms of our volun- 
teers and the State property within our arsenals, 
They might possibly be purchased; they could not 
be taken. But having gone to some little trouble to 
procure statistics, for the purpose of replying to 
the gentleman’s remark, I will give my friend the 
figures showing the amount of capital necessary 
to oe onc of the sixty-five counties of Penn- 
sylvania. "Che cotton crop of Georgia, as appears 
from the last census, is estimated in value atabout 
fifteen million dolars. It will now reach prob- 
ably, if not quite, twenty million dollars. will 
give the gentleman the benefit of the outside figure. 
{want to refer the gentleman to the fact that, in 
1850, the crops of Pennsylvania, in an Imperfect 
estimate, amounted to about the following: 


In a moment. 


HAY... cece nee aceeee ceeeeennene seeeeetees $16,000,000 
Whea » 15,000,000 
Corn 9,000,000 
Rye 2,500,000 
Oats. 5,000,060 
Wool....... 1,000,000 
Buckwheat.. 1,099,000 
Clover-seed.. 1,060,000 
BUtterecce cecessaevecresceee ctv sacsers converges 5,200,000 

$49,700,000 


For the accuracy of these figures, and I believe 
they are much below the mark, I will refer gentle- 
men to the census compend of 1850, and to De 
Bow’s Review. If gentlemen can give me any 
more accurate information, I would like to have it. 

I have not estimated the annual value of very 
many productions, nor is it necessary to do so at 
this time. That makes the aggregate of certain 
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leading agricultural products, $49,700,000. And 
{ want to call the attention of the House to the 
fact that the value of the minerals of one of the 
two. counties which I have the honor to represent, 
the county of Schuylkill alone, the leading anthra- 
Gite county of the State of Pennsylvania, in 1855, 
amounted in value to about twenty million dollars. 
Thatof the countics of Luzerne and Lehigh would 
probably be equal to the production of Schuylkill 
county. I will compare the agricultural and min- 
eral productions of the county of Lancaster alone | 
with the statistics of Georgia—of course ina good- 
natured way——whenever we have time and oppor- | 
tunity to discuss that question, after this House 
shall be organized. 

Mr. GARTRELL. I will state that when that 
time does arise, I will take very great pleasure to 
show him the productions of Georgia; and I will 
take very great pleasure in demonstrating the fact 
to this House that the southern States, though 
they are in a minority in this Government, export | 
largely more than the entire northern States of 
this Union. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Let that issue, then, be 
joined between us—the relative value of produc- 
tion and export—and I will take pleasure in en- 
lightening the gentleman upon that subject, at the 
proper time. I know the State of Georgia has 
taken ‘some steps towards increasing her manu- 
facturing interests, for I know that certain ma- 
chinists and mechanics have gone to Georgia from 
my own county—very capable and good mey— 
and are now working in the machine shops and 
founderics there. I rejoice in it—in the general | 
prosperity of the country. Does the gentleman | 
conceive that I allow my patriotism or pride of | 
country to be limited by State lines? F take this | 
to be a Government of the people, and the gentle- į 
man from Georgia and his constituency form a 
part of it. When comparisons are introduced, 
the object should be to show the advance of trade 
and business generally. They are always wel- 
come when they demonstrate our progress as a 
people. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that the grand 
aggregate of the agricultural, mineral, and manu- 
facturing productions of Pennsylvania will equal, 
annually, if they do not excecd, $500,000,000; and 
I will undertake to show, at a proper time, from 
reliable statistics, that they will reach that figure 
annually. I think the cotton crop of all the south- 
ern States ranges annually from $165,000,000 to 
$185,000,000. 

In this connection, I might refer to the county 
of Lancaster, which, in 1850, produced crops 
which may be valued at about the following fig- 
ures: 


Wheat... eee ped eeen eee ensenees res $1,965,111 
COM passes +» 1,200,000 
Rye and ov »+ 1,300,000 | 
Hayss » 1,440,000 | 
Butter. sesesevessosssospasosasceaoeseenos 200,000 | 
| 


To this must be added the yearly average ad- 


vance in yield within the last ten years. Andi 
make these remarks to show the progress we are 
making under a wise Government. 

Toreturn, then, to the subject with which I com- |! 
menced these remarks, l desire to say that at all |} 
times, to “the last syllable of recorded time,” I 
trust, Pennsylvania, with all herresources, withall |! 
her people, will be found upon theside of the Union, 
the Constitution, and the laws. | do not want gen- 
tlemen to suppose that I referred to the productions 
of my State as an element of aggressive power, or 
that our people will ever ke employed to compel |! 
or force a certain part or any part of our nation || 
to remain inthe Union. We do not anticipate that ji 


| rights of others. 


| nation are so complicated and discordant that. 


| in the other, 


| political community. This radical error is the 


i side over the action of the Government, and de- | 


necessity; it does not enter into our calculations; |j 
we hold that idea in perfect contempt. The ne- || 
cessity cannot arrive; our people are too wise. 

One word more to our southern friends. When | 
gentlemen upon that side of the House, of the į 

emocratic party, endeavor to connect the people | 
of my State with insurrection, or complicity with 
i 
j 
l} 
i 


insurrection; when they endeavor to connect them 
with the John Brown raid, directly or indirectly, | 
we have no answer to maketosuchacalumny. My 
people are a proud and sensitive people, and they il 
would scorn me if I consented to put them on the | 
i} 
| 


defensiveupon suchacharge. If made, I wouldnot 
answer the calumny; my people would justl hold 
me responsible for doing së. When gentlemen : 


| 
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address me as their peer upon this floor by argu- 
ment, inafair, frank,and friendly way, I will listen 
to them with the greatest respect and pleasure; but 
for menaces, for charges of complicity with trea- 
son and insurrection, | have no reply. I point to 
my State, to her history, to her national spirit, to 
her whole free, just, and fearless people, and show 
that she has always been opposed to lawless 
aggressions at all times, and atall places. With all 
the spirit and all the power necessary to take care 
of herself, she is too just to encroach upon the 


Mr. PUGH. Mr. Clerk, it was not my inten- 
tion to address the House upon any question in- 
volved in its organization, but, as the whole field 
of politics has been thrown open, I feel that I owe 
it to my constituents to join in the discussion; 
and, in doing so, shall address myself to three 
propositions. 1. The present condition of public 
opinion as to the real character of our Federal 
system; 2. The basis and motive of that opinion; 
and 3. The remedy for the evils which have im- 
paired the integrity of the Government, and now 
threaten the subversion of the Constitution. Pre- 
liminary to theargument,  willsay itis my solemn 
conviction that no amount of effort, however well 
directed and praiseworthy, can ever rescue the | 
Constitution from the perils which surround it, 
or restore the Government to its original purity,. 
and perpetuate it in that form. 

The elements entering into our political combi- 


human infirmity will never allow them to coexist | 
in safety and harmony. No man who deals justly | 
with himself can close his eyes to the antagonism, 

organic and vital, apparent m every motion of our | 
Federal machinery. True, we hear daily profes- 
sions of fidelity to the Constitution. From the 
remotest stand-points of difference we hear loud | 
disclaimers of all purpose hostile to the South and | 
her State institutions. And yet, who fails to see 

here, at this very hour, that our constitutional | 
machinery is stationary, because the two sections 
North and South are endeavoring to move it in 
opposite directions? Who so ignorant as to have 
escaped the fact that the Constitution, by differ- 
ence of construction in the two sections, is made 
to establish governments wholly unlike in char- 
acter and powers, with rights and guarantees rec- | 
ognized in one which are denied and repudiated 


it 
a 


The northern theory is, that the Constitution 
of the United States is the offspring of the numer- 
ical power of the whole people, regarded as one | 


source of many others equally mischievous. That | 
there is personal responsibility for every right, 
privilege, and institution, recognized or tolerated 
m our political system; and, if wrong in morals 
or politics, duty demands individual ane associ- 
ated action to rectify or destroy. Also, that indi- | 
vidual allegiance to the State is merged in the 
general mass of allegiance to the central Govern- 
ment. Also, that the powers of Congress were 
not delegated but surrendered, abandoned, by the 
States, and consolidated in the supreme head. 
Hence, that the Government is not Federal, but 
national; and that parties, patriotism, and alle- 
giance are national. Also, that the people of every 
State and section are homogencous, with harmo- 
nious interests and pursuits; and, if homogen- 
cous, with harmonious interests and pursuits, it is | 
claimed that the power of ultimate decision, sov- 
ereignty, resides with the general mass. Also, that 
the popular will of this general mass should pre- | 


termine what is the gencral welfare, and what | 
powers exist to promote it. Such is the political 
philosophy of those who strike down State sov- 
ercignty and State rights, and whose aim is the 
abolition of slavery, and the establishment of 
northern supremacy. 

In opposition to this theory, the South con- 
tends that the Constitution is the result of the | 
concurrent action of the people of each State by 
virtue of their sovereignty and independence; that | 
it passed the ordeal of nine State conventions, | 
each of which had absolute, unrestrained juris- 
diction over the question of its adoption or rejec- 
tion, and the consequent life or death of the Con- 
stitution. The Constitution is the offspring of | 
thirteen concurrent sovereignties. Its distinctive 
characteristics and main excellence consist in the 
checking power of minorities. The concurrence |! 


| 


| : 
ductions and laws of nature. 


of separate, independent majorities in producing 
results is the predicate of the whole system of 
cheeks and balances, and imparts to the Republic 
all its elasticity and power of expansion. We 
find analogies to support this system in the pro- 
In the vegetable 
kingdom, each tree and flower exert their power 
of absorption upon surrounding nutriment and 
moisture, and those not occupying a proper rela- 
tion to neighboring vegetation droop and die. In 
the solar system we have a sublime exhibition of 
counter action producing uninterrupted harmony. 
Wherever we discover elements or animals in 
combination, nature has provided the means of 
preventing conflict or resisting encroachment. 

In theory, every interest of the peopl efinds a 
representative in some one of the departments of 
Government, and the concurrence of that repre- 
sentative is required in all legislation affecting that 
interest. So that in case there is conflict, protec- 
tion is expected from the checking power of the 
representative. As all legislation must have the 


| sanction of the several majorities entering into the 


law-making power, it was thought that no one 
interest could be fostered to the prejudice of an- 
other, but that all would receive cqual benefit and 
protection. This indemnity against encroachment 
proceeds from the right of making choice of agents 


| existing in a majority of those of like interest. 


Similarity of interest is the source, and the ballot- 
box the channel of that power which was intended 
to afford security to the citizen, county, State, 
and section. | 

The Federal arrangement did not result in the 
creation of a separate Government with independ- 
ent being and powers, but only in the readjust- 
ment of the organism which had proved imperfect 
under the old Articles of Confederation, 

It will be conceded that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no powers incident to its own being. 
Its powers are not inherent, self-existing, but are 
derived, delegated, not for its own purposes, but 
in trust for the benefit of the States. Hence, the 
true relation between the States and the Federal 
Governmentis that of principal and agent, the two 
being codrdinate when possessing like powers, 


| andcach supreme in the rightful use of the powers 


not possessed by the other in their relation. The 
distinction is between the constitution-making 


| power and the law-making power. The one pos- 
i sesses original, inherent life itself. The other is 
| a mere custodian of power, a creature with a bor- 


rowed existence. The former creates; the latter 
exercises power. The one is always principal in 
that it creates; the other coérdinate, and in some 
cascs supreme, in the mere exercise of power. 
Sovereignty resides exclusively in the constitu- 
tion-making power. Its essence consists solcly 
in the fact that there can be no limitation upon 
its exercise. Sovereignty is the ‘unrestrained 
supreme power of ultimate decision.” And it 
is impossible for such a power to coexist in two 
branches of the same organism. Under our sys- 
tem, sovereignty cannot reside in any law-making 
power, for the reason that law-making power is 


| derived, delegated, and sovereignty is necessarily 


a unit, inherent and indivisible. Any agent or 
ereature may exercise sovereign power; but the 
delegation of the power does not carry that which 
alone preserves the relation of principal and agent; 
neither can it destroy the power of revocation in 
the principal. 

Sovereignty and allegiance are inseparable. 
The constituticn-making power is entitled to the 
unlimited allegiance of the citizen; and the law- 
making power, rightfully exercised, is entitled to 
the obedience of the citizen. 

The whole argument comes to this: That the 
essence of our entire system of Government is 


| embraced in the just and equitable idea that it ig 


a compact among cocqual sovereigns for the mu- 
tual benefit of all. Itis founded in trust and con- 
fidence. Honesty of action, uprightness of pur- 
pose, justice and good faith, are as necessary to 
its being as food, light, and air are indispensable 
to animal existence. 

These are the hostile governments which the 
two sections are endeavoring to administer and 
perpetuate under one Constitution. . 

The framers of our Government encountered the 
greatest trouble in the adjustment of the delegated 
and reserved powers. Some feared that the Fed- 
eral Government, by unauthorized construction, 
would do enlarge and consolidate its powers as to 
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overshadow the several State governments—ulti- 
mately usurp all the reserved powers, and build 
up an oppressive centralism. Others thought the 
Federal Government would be too weak to protect 
itself against the absorption of its powers by the 
States. That the States united against it in any 
claim of power, would always defeat its exercise. 
And in case there was conflict between the two it 
was thought the States would sustain each other, 
and thus in the end strip the Governmentof its pow- 
ers, or So cripple their exercise as to reduce it to a 
mereskeleton. Although such fears were reason- 
able, yet experience has aught us that the greatest 
danger is to be apprehended from a different com- 
bination. There is no conflict between the Fed- 
eral Government and the States united in vindi- 
cation of their sovereignty and reserved rights. 
The scramble is between the States themselves to 
get possession of the Federal Government, to es- 
tablish and enforce the respective theories I have 
indicated as obtaining in the two sections. If the 
majority section demands legislation to promote 
its interests and purposes, its representativesarrive 
at the power by construction, and in this way 
State sovereignty and reserved right are united 
with delegated and assumed powers to accomplish 
a common purpose, and they go hand in hand in 
the work of usurpation and aggression. 

A brief examination into the practical workings 
of these two hostile systems must satisfy every 
honest man, capable of self-government, that 
northern theories and policy have had steady, 
vigorous development from the heginning; while 
southern rights and equality, southern institu- 
tions and civilization have been subjected to the 
most exhausting pressure, and compelled to en- 
counter insult and wrong trying to the most 
Christian forbearance. 

The northern section of the Confederacy is 
composed of carrying, manufacturing, commer- 
cial, and provision States. Thcir people are fond 
of dominion, full of enterprise, possessed of great | 
mechanical genius, remarkable for cunning, self- 
confidence and esteem, watchful of little things, 
devoted to traffic, and endowed with wonderful 
tenacity of purpose. 

The great value of this Government to these 
people is to legalize monopoly, regulate stocks 
and currency, open commercial highways, en- 
courage a liberal system of bounty legislation at 
the expense of their confederates, and exercise 
gencral supervision over their plantation States at 
the South; reforming the moral, social, and polit- 
ical evils encouraged by their southern tenantry. 

These people are all the time clamorous for 
Government aid in their business and pursuits. 
The carrying States must enjoy a monopoly in 
coastwise navigation; and it is secured by legis- 
lation, which has drained the South for over forty 
years. The manufacturing States want protection 
against foreign rivals, and itis granted through the 
revenue policy of the Government. High duties 
are imposed on importations for the specific pur- 
pose of excluding the foreign rival from our mar- 
kets, thereby compelling the southern people to 
buy at increased prices at home, or forcing them 
to pay the duty if bought abroad and raion 
In this way, it is a well-ascertained fact that the 
exporting or southern States pay about three 
fourths of the expenses of the Government, and 
the northern States pay one fourth, while, in the 
disbursement of this revenue, the South gets one 
fourth, and the North three fourths. 

The West demandsa Pacific railroad; her rivers 
and harbors must be improved, and the Federal 
‘Treasury furnishes the material aid. The South 
derives no benefit whatever from any of this legis- 
lation; and yet she is powerless to prevent the con- 
ninuance of this ruinous system of drainage. The 
East favors river and harbor bills for the West to 
exhaust the revenue, so as to create a necessity 
for higher tariffs. : 

For the same reason homestead bills are sup- 
ported. They cutoff the public lands as a source 
of supply to the Federal revenue, and inerease the 
dependence upon tariffs. To enable this section 
to ingraft its theories and policy upon the Con- 
stitution, and thereby insure its foul dommation 
ever the South, political power becomes the para- | 
mount object of patriotic desire. They resort to | 


all forms of agitation. They appeal to the worst |} 


passions of the masses—the instincts of self-pres- ii 


ervation, and self-aggrandizement, love of gain, | 
jealousy of rivals inall relations—these, and every | 


other sense or passion, however morbid or vicious, 
likely to influence human action, are cultivated 
and made useful in the great struggle for political 
supremacy. Butthe great element of party power 
—the vitalizing, controlling principle in northern 
politics, the test in Christian faith and fellowship, 
the passport to universal favor and position, is 
opposition to African slavery at the South. 

_ Mr. Clerk, I shall offer no argument or apology 
in support of this institution. The subject has 
been fully discussed in all its ramifications, and T 
will simply remark that the system of negro serv- 
itude at the South is a blessing in every conceiy- 
able sense, inestimable to both races, and it can 
and will survive every ordeal except the friction, 
drainage, and pressure of the Fedcral Union. No 
wonder the Black Republican cry is, ** the Federal 
Union, it must and shall be preserved.” No 
wonder this proclamation is reéchoed by the Union 
meetings at the North. The Union is the coil of 
the anaconda to the institution of slavery. Gen- 
tlemen may talk to me about rolling back the tide 
of abolition sentiment at the North. They may 
assure me that the Black Republican phalanx is 
broken. They may tell me to listen to the thunder- 
tramp of millions marching to the rescue of the 
Constitution. But] beg my countrymen not to be 
deceived. This promise ofa healthy reaction at 
the North has been rung in our ears for a quarter 
of a century. We have been often assured that 
abolition power had culminated; that the Union 
was too valuable to the North for her people to en- 
courage any scheme that would imperil its exist- 
ence, that the true policy of the South was con- 
ciliation, moderation, and conservatism, We have 
believed, trusted to leaders, and relied on partics. 
These failing, we have threatened and submitted 
—then resolved resistance, and submitted again. 
We have tried threats, remonstrance, compro- 
mises, exhausted the virtues of psalm-singing to 
the Union, its sacredness, its glories, its prestige; 
and I inquire of the Union sentinels, “€ Watch- 
men, what of the night??? The response is, 
“ Ratherdark to see clearly ; somewhat threatening 
at the North; but we have great confidence that 
these appearances indicate that the morn, with its 
brightsunlight, will soon dawn upon the country.” 
But what are the facts? The Abolition organiza- 
tion has increased with amazing rapidity, become 
more intolerant, bolder in their announcement of 
its purposes, more daring in their execution; and 
yet it has marched straight forward, ‘conquering 
and to conquer,” until to-day it is triumphant in 
sixteen States. It has one hundred and twelve 
members upon this floor; and with that unity ot 
action and steadiness of purpose which have al- 
ways characterized them, they demand possession 


and control of the popular branch of this Govern- | 


ment, 

This being the present status of the Black Re- 
publican party in the Union, what are its future 
purposes and policy in reference to slavery? Hon- 
orable members on the other side of the House 
complain that their party principles and purposes 
are misrepresented. They admit the fugitive slave 
law has been violated in some instances, and the 
right of recapture publicly denied and resisted. 


They admit that war upon slavery in the States | 


is justified and declared by some. It isnot denied 
that Brown and Helper have indorsers of all their 
wicked purposes. But say they, the party is not 
responsible for such doctrine and excesses. These 
individual members of the party, it is contended, 
are under the lead of Garrison, Phillips, and Gid- 
dings, misguided and imprudent men, who are 
not true exponents of the party creed. I have 
no doubt that Garrison, Phillips, Giddings, and 
their followers, fully understand that the ultimate 
aims of the dominant party harmonize with their 
wishes. 

But, waiving the inquiry whether these com- 
plaints are well founded, I will try this party by 
principles and purposes which none of its repre- 
sentatives can disown and survive. 


Is there a man of you, Representative or voter, | 


who is not opposed to the extension of slavery 
into the Territories? Are you not in favor of its 
exclusion from territory where soil, climate, and 

roductions invite the institution and would make 
it profitable? Are you in favor of the continued 
existence of slavery in the District of Columbia? 
Are you in favor of wiping from northern statutes 
all legislation offensive and embarrassing to the 
right of recapture? And will you publicly con- 


demn resistance to the fugitive slave law, and ad- 
vise acquiescence in its execution? These are 
pla questions, and I apprehend there can be no 
dispute about the answers. Then, upon what 
ground do you justify your action? It is upon 
the sole ground that slavery is a great social, 
moral, and political wrong. Now, why is it that 
you do not extend your war upon slavery into 
the States? In the abstract you are an enemy of 
the institution wherever it exists. Then, the only 
reason why you stop at State lines, is the want 
of constitutional power to strike down the insti- 
tution in the States. And I call attention to the 
fact that the ‘‘irrepressible-conflict”’ doctrine was 
inaugurated for the purpose of supplying the 
want of constitutional authority in E ieres to 
abolish slavery in the States. How do i prove 
it? The gravamen of Mr. Sewarn’s Rochester 
speech is, that white and black labor are in irrec- 
oncilable conflict, and that one or the other is 
bound to be supplanted. No sane man can be 
serious in maintaining the proposition that sla- 
very will, orcan be, reéstablished in New England. 
Then, what was the real design in announcing the 
irrepressible conflict? It was to reach the non- 
slaveholder of the South. He was the white 
laborer to be disaffected. He must be indoctrin- 
ated with the idea that his labor and the labor of 
the slave are in ruinous conflict; that one -or the 
other system of labor must go down and pass 
away, giving to the other system exclusive em- 
ployment. $ 

In this connection you also discover the pur- 


‘poses of the Helper book. Some of its indorsers 


say they do not approve anything in that publi- 
cation intended to produce insurrection, or in an 
way to set the slave upon his master. But I as 
those members if their object was not to convince 
the non-slaveholder at the South that his condi- 
tion as a white laborer would be vastly improved 
by the absence of slavery from the States? Do 
you not sanction everything in that book which 
depreciates slave labor when contrasted’ with 
white labor? that teaches white labor that it is 
more productive and profitable where there is no 
slave labor? that teaches the white laborer that 
his association with Africans is degrading and 
demoralizing? And when you attempt to reédu- 
cate him, is it not. your hope that you will lay 
the predicate for an anti-slavery organization in 
the southern States, which will ultimately strike 
down slavery there by changing the State consti- 
tutions? And if this is not your object: are you 
not aiming to prepare the non-slaveholder_at the 
South to sanction an alteration of the Federal 
Constitution when you are ready for such action? 
The South, then, is to have no more expansion; 
but, surrounded by hostile confederates, she is 
doomed to the perpetual annoyance, insult, and 
ruinous pressure of the irrepressible conflict, at- 
tended by robbery, Brown raids, periodical insur- 
rection, and the utter banishment of all domestic 
peace and tranquillity from her borders. f 
-Then, where is the safety of the South? Is it 
in national party organizations? Iam free tocon- 
fessthatno party with principles coextensive with 
the Union of these States will ever be formed here- 
after embodying more fidelity to the constitutional 
rights and equality of the South than the Demo- 
cratic party. But while that party is geographic- 
ally national in principle and purpose, yet it is 
sectional in ability and power. At the North it 
is broken into fragments. There is no unity in 
reference tothe true character of our Government, 
There is disagreement as to the powers of Con- 
grean upon vital issues. The Democracy of the 
outh is invited to coöperate with the Democracy 
of the North upon condition that both sections 
are permitted to occupy conflicting positions on 
territorial rights and policy. We have been strug- 
gling for fiftcen years to find a satisfactory and 
ermanent solution of territorial government. 
Phe South hasinsisted that when the Federal Gov- 
ernment acquires and goes into possession of ter- 
ritory, she holds it in trust for the joint and equal 
benefit of the people of each State who conferred 
the power toacquire. That the Government is a 
mere naked trustee, uncoupled with an interest, 
and the people of the States the sole beneficiaries. 
That the object of the acquisition was to make 
new States; and that, in training and qualifying 
others for admission into the partnership, the 
rights and relative position of each member of the 
firm should be consulted and respected. That, 
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ag a just, unavoidable, logical sequence, the peo- 
ple of each State have the right to be placed s: 
terms of perfect equality in the occupancy of the 
territory, and its preparation for the attributes, 
dignity, and power of a sovereign. That when 


that condition is reached by the Territory, the | 


States, through their agent, Congress, consent that 
the people of ‘the Territory may meet in conven- 
tion to frame a government for themselves. That 
when so organized, the sovereignty of the people 
of the States devolves upon the convention, and 

erfects its constitution-making power; the only 
imitation upon which is, that the State constitu- 
tion shall be republican in form. That it would 
be a gross breach of trust, and a violation of the 
fundamental principles of the compact, for Con- 
gress or its sub-agent, a Territorial Legislature, 
to pass any law which diverts or impairs the equal 


right of joint occupancy. And that the duty is | 


inseparable from the power of the trustee so to 
hold the trust property as that all the beneficia- 
ries shall have full, free, and healthy enjoyment 
of the common property. That if, by non-action 
or positive legislation, Congress or the Territorial 
Legislature exposes property in slaves to ar y haz- 
ard or embarrassment, to that extent the right 
of joint emigration and occupancy of the slave- 
holder is impaired, and the Constitution violated. 
These just, equitable, and constitutional demands 
of the South were denied by all the Black Repub- 
licans, and the power and duty claimed in Con- 
gress to exclude the slavcholder by positive law. 

A large portion of the northern Democracy, 
headed by a great and powerful leader, deny the 
right of joint occupancy of the Territory with 
slave property against the will of a majority of 
the inhabitants, as expressed through their Ter- 
ritoria} Legislature. At the instance of Mr. Dova- 
Las, the question of the power of Congress to 
legislate slavery into or out of a State or Territory 
was wholly withdrawn from Congress, and re- 
ferred to the people of the Territory to decide for 
themselves, preciscly in the mode, time, and man- 
ner they had the authority to do under the Con- 
stitution; and what power, and how much, a Ter- 
ritorial Legislature has, was submitted to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Thataugust 
tribunal has rendered a decision which, according 
tosouthern construction, coversall the issues, and 
recognizes every rightand principle for which the 
South has ever cenended. And is it not a just 
ground of complaint that the very man who pro- 
posed this mode of settling this vexed question 
should be among the very first to join issue with 
the South on the import and meaning of that de- 
cision, and to suggest to her enemies in the Ter- 
ritories that, by non-action or unfriendly legisla- 
tion, they may destroy the benefit to the South of 
any decision of the Supreme Court? All we now 
ask is, that the award of the arbitrator, well de- 
fined and understood, shall be incorporated into 
the platform of the parties to the reference—the 
northern and southern Democracy —and made the 
basis of the future government of the Territories. 
Is the South so dispirited, humbled, and worn by 
the struggle as to demand or accept less? Shall 
we, in deference to the anti-slavery sentiment of 
the North, yield or ignore vital principles, and 
consent that the Democratic party shall go before 
the country upon a platform which amalgamates 
hostile clements, opinions, and principles? Isa 
victory obtained by double-dealing and bad faith 
worth anything? 

I know it is insisted that these are dead issues— 
lifeless abstractions, because there is no territory 
suited to southern institutions. For the same 
reason, the power of Congress to prohibit sla- 
very—or the Wilmot proviso—is, and has been, 
without practical importance or vitality. And 
well do I remember the volume of condemnation 
which was poured upon the Whig party in 1852 
for ignoring congressional power over slavery in 
the same Territories now possessed by the Gov- 
ernment. If the Charleston convention follows 
this example of hiding out great principles which 
are assailed, or invites us to the support of any 
man who denies the southern construction of the 
Cincinnati platform and the Dred Scott decision, 
then the southern Democracy will stultify them- 
selves, and fatally impair the integrity of their 
party organization hy giving him-support. If, 
with the character of the Government well de- 
fined, and the rights and privileges of the parties 
to the compact clearly asserted by the Democratic 


i 
i 


party, the Black Republicans get possession of 
the Government, then the question is fully pre- 
sented, whether the southern States will remain 
in the Union, as subject and degraded colonies, 
or will they withdraw, and establish a southern 
confederacy of coequal homogeneous sovereigns? 

In my judgment, the latter is the only course | 
compatible with the honor, equality, and safety of 
the South; and the sooner it 1s known and acted 
upon the better for all parties to the compact. 

There is no value in the checking power of mi- 
norities, when selfishness, bad faith, and reckless 
construction break over constitutional limitations 
and guarantees. 

The truest conservatism and wisest statesman- 
ship demand a speedy termination of all associa- 
tion with such confederates, and the formation of 
another union of States, homogencous in popula- 
tion, institutions, interests, and pursuits. Such 
a confederacy would be imperishable, and pre- 
sent to the world a contented, happy, prosperous, 
powerful people in the enjoyment of the highest 
perfection of civilization and free government, 

Mr. HATTON obtained the floor. 


THE POSTMASTER GENERAL'S REPORT. 


Mr. GROW. I desire the consent of the House 
to allow the Postmaster General to withdraw his 
| report. I suppose there will be no objection to it. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to say 
that it becomes important that leave be granted, 
inasmuch as the Sixth Auditor submitted his re- 
port to the Postmaster General without retaining 
a copy. g 

Mr. GROW. That report is one of the docu- 
ments which accompanied the President’s mes- 
sage; and it is wanted in order to make a copy. 

No objection being made, leave to withdraw 
was granted. 

THE SPEAKERSIIP. 


Mr. REAGAN. I move that the House now 

roceed to a ballot.for Speaker. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Tennes- 
sec is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. REAGAN. 1f the gentleman is not pre- 
pared to occupy the floor now, or is willing to 
give way, I will submit the motion to proceed to 
a ballot. 

Mr. HATTON. Ihave no desire to obstruct 
the action of the House. fE will submit to the 
Louse a few remarks whenever that will not in- 
terfere with its action. I desire a ballot myself, 
and will yield to the motion of the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. REAGAN. I submit the motion, and call 
for the previous question upon it. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I second the call. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I move that there be a call 
of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll of the House was then called, when 
the following-named members failed to answer to 
their names: 

Messrs. Brown, Clark B. Cochrane, John Cochrane, Ir- 
vine, Jenkins, Jones, Kunkel, Millward, Reynolds, Sickles, 
Stallworth, and Woodson. ` 

During the call of the roll, 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland, stated that Mr. 
Kunxev had paired off with Mr. Scnwanrz. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, said: Mr. 

Scuwartz has come into the House very unex- 
pectedly to us, and he is excecdingly desirous to 
vote; and therefore I will take His place in the 
| pair to-day. 
Mr. BARR said: Mr. Jonn Cocurane is con- 
| fined to his bed by sickness, and [ trust some 
i gentleman on the other side of the House will 
onsent to pair with him. It is well known that 
Ir. Cocuraxe has been very constant in his at- 
tendance here, and F ask this favor for him. 

A Memper on the Republican side. Let Mr. 


| Cocurane and Mr. Reywoxps be paired off to- 


gether. Both are absent. 

Mr. BARR. Mr. Cocnrane and Mr. Rev- 
woxps have not been voting in opposition to cach 
other, and therefore I do not think it fair to ask 
us upon this side to pair them with each other; 
and if you push us to the wall, our only remedy 


| is to be found in motions for delay, Mr. Cocu- 
‘pane has not been absent from this House one 


day since the commencement of the session; and 
now, that he is confined to his room by sickness, 
I say it is nothing but fair and just that some gen- 
tleman upon the other side should pair with him. 


| Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach 


They may be in the same condition to-morrow, 
and be-asking the same favor. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is the reason we will not 

air. Let the sick take care of the sick. 

Mr. BARR. If gentlemen will take that ground, 
we are ready for them. 

Mr. DELANO. Last Saturday, Mr. Cocu- 
RANE, on the occasion of my own inability to at- 
tend this House, very kindly consented to pair 
off with me. I respond to the present appeal in 
the same spirit, and agree to pair off with him 
to-day. 

Mr. BARR. Iam much obliged to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. REAGAN moved that all further proceed- 
ings in the call be dispensed with. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

The main question was ordercd; and the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 


THIRTY-THIRD BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


The House proceeded to ballot the thirty-third 
time for Speaker, with the following result: Whole 
number of votes cast, 221; necessary to a choice, 
111; of which— 


Mr. Sherman received 
Mr. Hamilton 
Mr. Gilmer, 
Mr. John G. Da 
Mr. Florenee.... 
Mr. Horace F. Clark. 
Mr. Phelps. 
Mr. Lamar. 
Mr. Reynold 
Mr. Quarles. . 
Mx. Hatton 


So there was no choice. 
The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake Bray- 
ton, Buflinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
ficld, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Cor- 
win, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Ed- 
wards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, 
Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hate, Hall, 
Haskin, Welmick, Wickman, Hoard, Humpbrey, Hutchins, 
Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, 

Lee, Longnecker, 
Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPher- 
son, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, 
Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Rice, 
Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedg- 
wick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, William Stew- 
art, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, 
Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, 
Waiton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Elihu B. Washburne, 
Isracl Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and 
Woodruff. 

For Mr. Hamilton—Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Ash- 
more, Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, 
Branch, Bureh, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, 


i Cobb, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, 


Curry, Davidson, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, DeJarnette, 
Edmundson, English, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, 
Hardeman, Johu T. Úarris, Hawkins, Hindman, Holman, 
Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Keitt, Lamar, Lan~ 
drum, Leake, Logan, Love, Charles D. Martin, Elbert $. 
Martin, Maynard, McClernand, McQueen, MeRac, Miles, 


| Milson, Montgomery, Sydenham Moore, Niblack, Noell, 


Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Reagan, James C. 
Robinson, Raifin, Rust, Scott, Simms, Singleton, Willians 
Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stout, Taylor, 
Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Whiteley, Winslow, 
and Wright. 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs.Green Adams, William C, An- 
derson, Bouliguy, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, H. Winter 
Davis, Etheridge, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, James M. 
Leach, Mallory, Laban 7 Toore, Nelson, Quarles, Wil- 
liam N. H. Smith, Stokes, Vance, and Webster. 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Allen, Larrabee, Isaac 
N. Morris, and Riggs. 

For Mr. Florence—Messrs. Dimmiek, Hamilton, and 


| Maclay. 


For Mr. 
For Mr. 
For Mr. 
For Mr. 


Horace F. Clark—Mr. Adrain. 
Phelps—-Mr. Barr. 

Lamar—Mr. Boyce. 
Reynolds—Mr. Horace F. Clark. 
For Mr. Quarles—Mr. Gilmer. 

For Mr. Hation—Mr. Hill. 


During the vote, . 
Mr. CARTER, when his name was called, said: 
Ihave voted, Mr. Clerk, for different members 


| of this body, to show the House and to show my 


constituents that I am ready to aid in the election 
of any national conservative man of the Opposi-~ 
tion. I shall now return to the candidate for whom 
Thad so long voted, and cast my vote for Mr. 
Suerman. [Cries of “Goodi? and applause 
from the Republican benches.} 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky, when his name 
was called, said: I have voted for three different 
members of the Democratic party. These votes 
have been ineffectual for good. Preferring one of 
my own party to the members of any other party 
in this House, I shall return to my first love, and 
stay there till I find that my vote will organize 
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this House in favor of a Democrat. I vote for 
Jons A. GILMER. 

The result of the ballot was announced, as 
above. 

Mr. WINSLOW. 1 move that the House pro- 
ceed to another ballot for Speaker; and on that I 
call the previous question. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered; and under its operation the 
motion was agreed to. 


LHIRETY-FOURTH BALLOT FOR. SPEAKER. 


_ The House proceeded to ballot the thirty-fourth 
time for Speaker, with the following result: Whole 
number of votes cast, 221; necessary to a choice, 


111; of which— 
Mr. Sherman received ...cccecevccescceseesceveee 106 
Mr. Wamilton........ A 75 
Mr. Gilmer... 5 
Mr. Jobn G. Davis 8 
Mr, WIDOW. essees 2 
Mr. Wiljam N. I. Smith l 
Mr. Reynolds. 1 
Mr. Adrain. 1 
Mr. Bocock........ 1 
Mr. James A. Stowart euan cece cece cece eee 1 


So there was no choice. 
The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Sherman—Messrs, Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Butlinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, 
Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, 
Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, 
Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, 
Haskin, Welmick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, 
Junkin, Francis W. KeHogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, 
Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, 
Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, MePher- 
son, Moorhead, Morrill, Morse, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, 
Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Rice, Christopher Robinson, 
Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, 
Spinner, Stanton, William Stewart, Stratton, ‘Tappan, 
Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, 
Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader 
©. Washburn, hihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, 
Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff. 

For Mr. Hamilton—Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Ash- 
more, Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Boyce, 
Branch, Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, 
Cobb, James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Da- 
vidson, John G, Davis, De Jarnette, Edmundson, English, 
Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, John 'T. Harris, Haw- 
kins, Hindman, Holman, Houston, Hughes, Jackson, Kcitt, 
Lamar, Landrum, Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Love, Charles 
D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, MeClernand, McQueen, Mc- 
Rae, Miles, Millson, Sydenham Moore, Niblack, Noell, 
Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Reagan, James C. 
Robinson, Ruflin, Rust, Scott, Simms, Singleton, William 
Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stout, ‘Taylor, 
Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Whiteley, Winslow, 
and Wright. 

For Mr. Giimer-——Messrs. Green Adams, William ©. An- 
derson, Boteler, Bouligny, Brabsou, Briggs, Bristow, H. 
Winter Davis, Etheridge, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, 
Hatton, Hill, James M. Leach, Mallory, Maynard, Laban 
T. Moore, Edward Joy Morris, Nelson, Nixon, Quarles, 
William N. H. Smith, Stokes, Vance, and Webster. 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Allen, Barr, Cooper, 
Cox, Howard} Montgomery, Isaac N, Morris, and Riggs. 

For Mr. William N. H. Smith—Mr. Gilmer. 

For Mr. Reynolds--Mr. Adrain. 

For Mr. Adrain—Mr. Horace F. Clark. 

For Mr. Bocock-—Mr. Reuben Davis. 

For Mr. Winslow—Me Dimmick and Maclay. 

For Mr. James A. Stewart—Mr. Hamilton. 


During the vote, i 

Mr. BOTELER, when his name was called, said: 
It is perfectly evident that there is no concentration 
of the Democratic votes on their nomince; and it 
is unreasonable to expect members of the southern 
Opposition party to vote against members of their 
own party, while thereisno concentration of Dem- 
ocratic vote on their candidates. I have beenready 
from the first to vote for any man of the Democratic 
party, if that party would only concentrate their 
votes upon him. 
actions that Jam ready thus to do. But I can no 
longer retain my self-respect by giving votes for a 


Democrat, to the exclusion of members of my own | 


party, when the Democrats themselves will not 
vote for their candidate. I vote for Mr. GILMER. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, when his name 
was called, said: Ihave been in favor of a union 
between Democrats and South Americans ever 
since I camchere. | voted for Mr. Bocock as the 
nominee of my party. Under rather peculiar cir- 
cumstances I withdrew the name of Mr. Bococx. 
I concur in the opinion expressed by the gentle- 
man from Virginia, (Mr. BoreLsr,] that until the 
Democratic party present a candidate for whom 


they are willing asa unit to vote, it is very difficult } 


to induce cutsideeiementsto sustainus. Believing, 
from what has occurred, and from the few cau- 


euses held here; that Mr. Bococx is the choice of ' 


I think I have proved by my ! 


the Democratic party, I will now announce, as I 
did the other day, that I will go back to him, and 
will stand by him until some caucus action of the 
party gives me a different direction. I vote, there- 
fore, for Mr. Bocock. 

Mr. HOUSTON, when his name was called, 
said: I do not approve, Mr. Clerk, of the prac- 
tice of interrupting the roll-call for the purpose 
of making any remarks in regard to the organi- 
zation of the House. It seems to me, however, 
that the remarks of the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Borrar] need at least a suggestion or two 
by way of reply. I thank that gentleman for his 
course and for his votes. Ihave no complaint to 
make against him—none at all. But, if he had 
looked at the vote cast for Mr. Hamitrox, he 
would have found that every gentleman in this 
House who professes to be within the organiza- 
tion of the Democratic party voted for him, ex- 
cepting two—Messrs. Crarx, of New York, and 
Aprain, of New Jersey. With their exception, 
every Democratic vote was given to Mr. Hamir- 
ron. If Tam not mistaken, once cr twice since 
Mr. Hamitton’s name was presented, his elec- 
tion has been within reach, or, at least, wanted 
but one vote of being secured, if our South Amer- 
ican friends had come over to him. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Will the gentle- 

man from Alabama allow me to ask him a ques- 

tion? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland, £ understand the 

gentleman to say that every Democratic vote that 

the party could expect to be able to contro] has 

been already thrown for Mr. Hamitton. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman misunder- 

stood me. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I understood the 

gentleman further to say that they could not ex- 

sect to control the vote of Mr. Ciark, of New j 
ork, and Mr. Apraiy, of New Jersey. 

Mr. HOUSTON. _[ did not say that. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I want to ask the 
gentleman from Alabama this simple question: 
whether, if in any past vote or in any future vote 
the united votes of the South Americans and of 
all that the Democrats can contro] were thrown 
for Mr. Hamuron, and if he still lacks one or 
two votes of an election, can he get those votes? 
and if so, where they are to come from? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Iwill answer the gentleman 
fairly and in good temper. On one of the ballots 
Mr. Hamitron received ecighty-nine votes, Mr. 
Giimmr fourteen, and three of the South Ameri- 
can votes were scattering 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Only two. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Well, say two. If all these 
votes had been combined for Mr. HAMILTON, it 
would have brought about this state of things: it 
required one hundred and six votes on that ballot 
toclect. HamiitTon received cighty-nine,and Mr. 
GILMER fourteen. This makes one hundred and 
three—the same number that Mr. SHERMAN re- 
ceived. The two scattering South American votes 
would have made one hundred and five. Then 
the pledges of the gentleman from New York and 
the gentleman from New Jersey, [Messrs. CLARK 
and Apra] made in their speeches on the floor 
of this House, would have been brought to bear on 
them; for then the election would have been within 
reach of their votes. 1 understand from the gentle- 
man from New York and the gentleman from New 
Jersey, and also from the other gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Brices,] that whenever the Dem- 
ocratic party could bring the matter to a point 
where their votes would have a telling effect, they 
would then decide the question. If, therefore, the 
South Americans had voted for Mr. HAMILTON, 
these gentlemen would have been brought to apoint 
where they would have had to make a decision. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Let me interrupt 
the gentleman just at this point. The gentleman 
makes two errors in his count, to which I wish to 
cali attention. In the first place, Mr. Bries was 
counted in the vote thrown for Mr. Girmer;andin | 
the next place, Mr. Nixon, of New Jersey, and 
Mr. Morais, of Pennsylvania, voted for Mr. Gi- | 
MER on that ballot; and could not, perhaps, have f 
been brought to vate for Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Then the worst aspect in | 
which the gentleman can present the case 1s this: | 
that if the South Americans had voted for Mr. 
Hamrox, they would have broughtus within two | 
votes of electing. I want no issue of this kind 


i 


with my friend from Maryland. I-am advised 
too, that on the ballot to which I refer, these gen- 
tlefien { Messrs. Nixon and Morais} did not vote 
for Mr. GILMER. : 
Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. T refer to. the 
ballot on Monday. we 
Mr. HOUSTON. If my statement be correct, 
the vote of our American friends would have 
brought Mr. Hamitron within one-vote.of elec- 
tion, if it did not elect him without any other.as- 
sistance. And then the gentleman from New. 
Jersey (Mr. Apra] hag said, and the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Crarx] has said 
Mr. CLARK, of New York. Oh, no! [Laugh- 


er.] : 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will state: what I under- 
stood the gentleman to say; and if lam_not right, 
he may controvert my statement. I understood 
him to say that he was not to be called a disor- 
ganizer until we would bring him to where his 
vote would produce a result. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Precisely, 

Mr. HOUSTON. And if, after that, he didnot 

vote to elect a Speaker, then he would be adis- 
organizer; and I take it for granted that my dis- 
tinguished friend from New York is not going to 
brand himself before the House and the country 
as a disorganizer, on his own definition of the 
term. . 
Mr. CLARK, of New York. And I repeatthat, 
whenever the national elements of the House shall 
have combined againstthe nomince of the Repub- 
lican organization, I, for one, and those gentle- 
men with whom I act, will be ready to mect the 
responsibilities of our position. [Laughter.] Until 
then, sir, the occasion does not.arise; and I beg 
my friend to say to the House that all that Ihave 
said to him, E have said in the presence of the 
House and of the country. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I have not referred to any- 
thing as occurring between the gentleman and 
myself, excepting what has occurred before this 
House. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. J intend no re- 
flection on my friend from Alabama, than whom 
no man in the House or the country has more of 
my personal respect. Now, although gentlemen 
may say that they are ready to go in this and that 
direction, provided such a man and such-another 
will do this and that, I declare that I will not be 
the subject of such experiments. ‘Whenever the 
responsibility is thrown on me, J must meet it; 
and I am strong enough to meet it and bear it. 

Mr. ADRAIN sought the floor. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I want to go on with my 
remarks. 

Mr. WINSLOW made a remark not audible 
to the reporter. 

Mr. HOUSTON. 
man, 

Mr. ADRAIN. The gentleman from Alabama 
has yielded to me fora moment. I should not 
have risen to speak at all, if it had not been that 
he referred to me as one of the disorganizers of 
this House. 

Mr. HOUSTON. 
understands it. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Well, it has frequently been 
charged upon the anti-Lecompton Democrats. 

Mr. HOUSTON. But the gentleman will see 
that he does me injustice. 

Mr. ADRAIN. That was not my intention. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Then the gentleman should 
change his phraseology. I have not charged any 
gentleman with being a disorganizer. 

Mr. ADRAIN. If TI have done the gentleman 
injustice I have not intended to do so, because I 
consider the gentleman from Alabama one of the 
fairest and most high-minded gentlemen in this 
House. But it has been frequently asserted that 
the anti-Lecompton Democrats are disorganizers. 
I have stated heretofore that the votes of the anti- 
Lecompton Democrats cannot decide the question 
of the Speakership until there is such a formidable 
force, by the combination of the South Americans 


t 


I will yield to the gentle- 


Oh, no; the gentleman mis- 


i, and the Democrats, as to make two or three votes 


decide this whole controversy. Now, Mr. Clerk, 
that position of affairs has not arisen in this House. 
Mr. MORRIS, of Minois. IJ rise to-a question 
of order. My point is, that during the taking of 
a ballot no discussion is inorder. © . 
"TheCLERK. The point of order, ia the opin- 
ion of the Clerk, is well taken, if objected to. 
Mr. MORRIS, of Hinois. I think the time for 
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speaking has gone by. I think that we ought to | 


vote. 

Mr. ADRAIN.. Lam not engaging in any ggn- 
eral discussion. The gentleman from Alabama 
yielded me.the floor . He yielded the floor to the | 

entlemanfrom New York, (Mr: Ciarx,]and the 

ause heard. him without objection. It is right į 
that:{ should explain my position here. | 

The CLERK. Will the gentleman allow the |; 
Clerk to state that this discussion can only go on 
by unanimous consent? 

“Mr. HAWKINS. = I object. [Cries of ‘Call 
the rol?’ ; : 

Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to occupy only a 
few minutes. 

Mr: HAWKINS. I object. 

‘The CLERK. Objection. being made, the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Alabama are not in 


order. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Well, sir, it is very. strange 
that members object'to one member and do not 
object to another. 

r. HAWKINS. 


I call the gentleman to 


order. ; 

Mr. HOUSTON. I have but a few remarks 
to make. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I believe there is now no ob- 


jection to my proceeding. I merely wish to say 
that whenever the position of affairs is brought so 
clóse as that the votes of the honorable gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Cuarx] and myself i 
will determine it, I am ready to take the responsi- 
bility. Ihave not yet said how I will vote; and į 
it is not necessary for me to say how I will vote. 
I do not intimate now what my vote will be; but 
I do say that whenever the time comes, I am | 
ready to take the responsibility, and vote accord- 
ing to the convictions of my own judgment. 
r. HOUSTON resumed the floor. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. I object. 

The CLERK. The gentleman trom Alabama 
is certainly aware that this discussion is out of 
order, unless by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama is aware thatthe Clerk has never attempted, 
at any time during this discussion before, to make | 
any such decision. The gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Borever] was permitted to proceed, during 
the call of the roll, without objection. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Alabama 
will recollect that the point of order was not raised 
upon the gentleman from Virginia. If it had been, 
the Clerk would have ruled that discussion was 
not in order. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Then if the Clerk attempts 
to rule upon points of order, it would be very well 
to have it understood; and I will submit with great 
cheerfulness that he shall so rule hereafter. ` 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I do not under- 
stand that any member has called the gentleman 
from Alabama to order. 

The CLERK. Several gentlemen on the right 
have objected to discussion. i 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. I hope the 
genienean from Alabama will be allowed to pro- 
ceed, 

Mr. HOUSTON. I have but a few remarks to 
submit. If members on my own side call me to 
order, I have but to ask that they will rise in their 
seats and state their objections. [am making these 
remarks for the purpose of showing where this 
responsibilty is. i 

Mr. STANTON. I make this question of or- 
der distinctly. I think the practice is a bad one, 
and I do not know upon whom the point can be 
more appropriately made than upon the expe» 
rienced member from Alabama. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will remark, that 
objection being made, debate is not in order. 

Mr. ADRAIN. ‘The point of order was made 
upon myself, in my interruption to the gentleman | 
from Alabama. [hope it will not be insisted on 
to prevent the gentleman from Alabama from fin- | 
ishing his remarks. I think there is no point of 
order insisted on. 

Mr. STANTON. There is a point of order 
insisted on, 

Mr. BURNETT. I submit that the point of 
order cannot now be made upon the gentleman 
from Alabama. The debate was proceeding by | 
general consent. There was no objection to the 
gentleman from Alabama proceeding when he | 
commenced hig remarks. I submit, therefore, that | 
the question of order comes too late; thatthe point i 


i 
| 


| to inaugurate a practice which will interfere 


cannot now be made upon the gentleman from 
Alabama. The House having indulged him thus 
far in his remarks, they cannot now take the floor 
from him. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Stanton] made the question of order. 

Mr. HOUSTON. How does the Clerk decide 
the point of order? 

The CLERK. The Clerk decides that this 
discussion is out of order, except by unanimous 
consent, 

Mr. HOUSTON. ‘Well, I take an appeal from 
the decision of the Clerk. Upon that appeal I 
propose to say a few words, and then I will yield 
the floor. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Alabama 


i will permit the Clerk to make this statement to 


the House: The Clerk has given it as his opinion 
that, by the parliamentary law, this discussion 
could not be procceded with except by unanimous 
consent. The gentleman from Ohio has made a 
question of order that this debate is out of order. 
The gentleman from Alabama insists on his right 
to proceed. The Clerk thinks that, under the 
parliamentary law, the point is well taken. 
Mr. HOUSTON. =I appeal from the decision 
of the Clerk. I will occupy the floor of the House 
for a few moments, and then I will yield the floor 
entirely. . 
Mr. STANTON. If the gentleman will permit 
me for a single moment, I will say I am willing 
that if it be the unanimous consent of the House 
that this discussion shall not hereafter be consid- 
ered in order, then I will withdraw my objection. 
Mr. CLARK, of New York. T object to that. 
Mr. STANTON. Everybody must acknowl- 
edge that this practice is to have no good effect. 
Mr. HOUSTON. There is no member of this 
House who knows better than the Clerk 

Mr. GROW. My opinion is that the Clerk 
cannot decide a point of order; that he must sub- 
mit the point to the House; and that therefore the 
gentleman from Alabama cannot take an appeal. 

Mr. HOUSTON. If that be true there is then 
no point of order before us, and I will go on and 
complete my remarks. I will occupy but little 
more time 

Mr. GROW. I make the point of order on the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HOUSTON. [f the Clerk cannot decide a 


point of order he cannot entertain a point of order. | 


The CLERK. The gentleman will recollect 
that under the parliamentary Jaw, any member 
has the right to rise to a question of order, and to 
state his point of order, 

Mr. HOUSTON. Lask the Clerk if I rise and 
make remarks here which could only be submitted 
by unanimous consent, if there is no objection, 
and I get half through, whether it is not the duty 
of the Clerk to take it for granted that I have gen- 
cral consent and am proceeding accordingly? 

Mr. GROW. Irise to a point of order. 

Mr. HOUSTON. [hope the gentleman will not 
seek to deprive me of the floor by a point of order. 

The CLERK. The gentleman will remember 
that, by the practice heretofore, the Clerk of the 
House has no right to decide points of order, but 
that any member has the right to make a point 
of order in the gentleman’s speech, and to insist 


on it. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The Clerk will remember 
that there is no parliamentary law which, if “it 
allows the Clerk to decide points of order, will 
allow them to be piled one on top of the other. 

Mr. GROW. My point is this: It is the duty 
of the Clerk when a question of order is raised, 
to submit that question to the House. 
I object to is; that a practice shall grow up in 
violation of all parliamentary law. if the Clerk 
decided a question of order, the gentleman could 
take an appeal; but T understand that the Clerk 
cannot decide a point of order, but must submit 
the question to the House; and therefore no appeal 
can be taken. 

Mr. MILLSON. I appeal to my friend from 
Alabama, as an experienced parliamentarian, not 


Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman is mistaken. 
If the gentleman from Virginia appeals to me, he 
willbe kind enough to state the record accurately. 
I propose, not to inaugurate, but to follow the 
practice which has been tolerated in this Hall ever 
since our assembling. 

Mr. MILLSON. I only proposed to call the 


| of unkindness. 


What |i 


gentleman’s attention to the fact that this debate 
interferes with the continuance of good order. 
The gentleman proposed to debate an appeal from 
a point ôf order which he fancied had been de- 
cided by the Clerk. Now, sir, we are proceeding 
in the execution of the order of the House, that 
there shall be a viva voce vote for Speaker. The 
House ordered the main question to be put, in 
order to prevent debate. If this debate con- 
tinue, it will be in violation of that order of the 
House. 

Mr. HOUSTON. In reply to the appeal made 
to me by my friend from Virginia, who is uni- 
versally to be found on the side of order—and I 
commend him for it—I will say that he will see at 
once the injustice being done me. Other gentle- 
men have heretofore been allowed to make expla- 
nations during the roll-call, from A to Z,andmy 
friend from Virginia has not protested against 
their violation of order, nor did the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr.Sranron,] or the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Grow.] 

Mr. MILLSON. Nor do I now object to ex- 
planation. 

Mr. HOUSTON. If these gentlemen had de- 
sired to arrest this practice, it was proper that they 
should have made their objection at an earlier 
period. I certainly cannot see the justice of the 
objection being brought to bear upon myself at 
this time. 

Mr. GROW. I do not make the objection to 
the gentleman alone, for he will recollect that in 
the first debate under the roll-call I then made 
my objection, and that I called the attention of 
the House to the inconvenience that would grow 
up under it. I asked debate to be then stopped 
during the roll-call. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Whatdid the Clerk decide? 

Mr.GROW. The House, by unanimous con- 
sent, allowed it to go on. The gentleman has 
done me injustice. Ido not make the point of 
order out of any ill feeling to the gentleman from 
Alabama. From the first, I have tried to prevent 
debate during the roll-call. _ If it be continued, we 
may never get through with a roll-call. . 

Mr. STANTON. Talso opposed the practice 
from the beginning of the session. From my 
kindly personal relations with the gentleman from 
Alabama, he will know that I made objection out 
of no personal unkindness to him, but because he 
was an experienced member; because he was not 
anew member, and could not regard it inany spirit 
I regard him, with all respect, as 
the proper person upon whom to make the point 
' of order. ie can see, of all others, that the prac~ 
tice tends to disorder. 
| Mr. HOUSTON. [do not know what amount 

of disorder may proceed from the remarks 1 pro- 
i posed to make, but it seems to me that this mat- 
ter has been placed in a position whgre I cannot 
be charged with unfairly occupying the floor. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania says that he 
made objection to debate during the call of the 
roll when it first occurred. We know that that 
debate, notwithstanding, proceeded through the 
entire roll-call. The Clerk was then appealed to, 
as he is now called on, but it does not seem that 
he then arrested. the debate as he proposes to ar- 
restitnow. I have only a few words to say in 
' addition to those I have already uttered. 

Mr. GROW. It is due to the Clerk that I should 
make a remark. This discussion can continue 
only by unanimous consent; and objection being 
made, it was the duty of the Clerk to bring the 
i question to the attention of the House. That is 
j all he has done. 

Mr. HOUSTON. This debate was commenced 
: by unanimous consent. The gentleman from Vir- 
; ginia spoke, and the gentleman from Mississippi 
| spoke, and { have but followed in theirlead. The 
! gentleman from New York [Mr. Carrer] also 
I 
i 
i 


i 


i made a speech. Itwas made by unanimous con- 

sent; it was as unanimous as anything I ever saw. 
| I heard no objection, and there was no objection, 
I commenced speaking; and I hope now Iwill be 
| permitted, by the same common consent, to go on. 
[Cries of «Go ont” “Go on!”’} 

Mr. STANTON. I desire to say to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama that I did not raise the ques- 
tion upon the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bore- 
LER] because he is a new member, a stranger to 
me, and any interference with him might be mis- 


! construed. 


Mr. HOUSTON. I receive the gentleman’s 
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explanation, and Iam willing to take almost any | 


explanation the gentleman will give me; but nev- 
ertheless it seems to me that if the gentleman 
intended to be very rigid in administering the 
rules of this body, he ought to administer them 
impartially upon are member. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I find, by reference to the 
paper, that my count wasa correct one of the ballot 
to which I referred. On Saturday’s ballot Mr. 
Hamitron received eighty-nine votes, and Mr. 
Srerman one hundred and three. Mr. Gumer 
received fourteen votes, and all of them from his 
South American friends. So thegentleman from 


Maryland, if he alluded to that vote, is entirely | 


mistaken. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland, I stated the con- 


dition of the vote as a matter of memory. The | 


gentleman from Alabama has alluded to the vote 
of Saturday. Iallude to the thirty-first ballot, 
taken on the Sth instant, and my statement as to 
that vote was correct. 
of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Nixon voted for Mr. 
Gimer. The only question Lasked, in reference 
to the vote of Saturday, when the gentleman from 
Alabama stated that Mr. Hamitron received cigh- 
ty-nine votes, and thatif he had received the whole 
southern Opposition vote, he would have lacked 
only one vote of an election; the only question I 


asked my friend from Alabama was where that | 


one vote was to come from? 

Mr. HOUSTON, That is what I will answer, 
and I propose to do it right here. The gentleman 
asks, where wasthat one vote to come from. Have 
not the gentlemen from New York and New Jer- 
sey [Messrs. CLank and Aprary] repeatedly de- 
clared, and repeated in this House to-day, that 
whenever you bring it within the reach of their 
votes they will take the responsibility and settle 
the question? 

entlemen will vote for the Democratic candidate, 

ut I have no doubt they will; because their first 
love will return in time to calm the agitation of 
the country, and to save this House from the 
burning, withering, blistering curse and shame 
which would result from the putting in that chair 
the gentleman from Ohio. [Hisses on the Repub- 
lican side of the House, and applause in the gal- 
leries.] I stated correctly to the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Borerer,] when I said to him 
thatif his party had come over and voted for Mr. 
Hamitton, he would have come within one vote 
of an election. 

Mr. BOTELER. 
upon every ballot. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Thavenocomplaint to make 
of any gentleman. I was only endeavoring to 
show that if those fourteen votes and the two 
which were scattered—those of Messrs. GILMER 
and Hiru, I believe-—had been cast for Mr. Ham- 


I voted for Mr. Hamitton 


ıLTON, he would have had one hundred and five | 
votes, lacking but one of an election; and that | 


then my friend from New York (Mr. Crarx] 
would have shouldered the responsibility. 


the disorganization of this House? Why, sir, if 
my South American friends continue to stay out 


and say they will come in whenever we get the | 


other two, three, or five; that they will remain 
out until we Democrats can come together, there 
is no point in that. But if those gentlemen had 
come up and voted with us yesterday, then we 
should have had the issue direct, and the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Curar] says he would 
have decided it; and the gentleman from New 
Jersey says he would have decided it; and this 
House would have been organized. 

But another thing: I said of my friend from 
New York, (Mr. Ciarx,] that I believed he would 
vote for a Democrat. I think so, and so I think 
will Mr. Apra. Why? Because, if they had 
been disposed to organize this House, as they say 
they are desirous to, and if they wanted that the 
organization should be effected by the other side 
of the House, it has been within the reach of their 


yotes to do so. They could have made an organ- | 
ization long since against the national party, | 


against the Democratic party; and the fact that 


they have not done it, satisfies me that they do not | 


intend to do it, and never will do it. It isade- 
duction I draw from the facts of the case as they 
appear from the record. i , 

Now, I ask my South American friends how 


On that vote, Mr, Monnis, | 


Ido not mean to say that those ; 


He. 
would have done it, and he says so now. Now | 
I ask gentlemen, where is the responsibility for | 


l 
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and bring the vote up to that state which will force 
an organization? 


Mr. HARDEMAN. Howcan the gentleman 


j ask a South American to vote for a Democrat 


until the Democrats themselves unite upon some 
man of their party? 

Mr. HOUSTON. 
that. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. If Messrs. Aprary, and 
Cuiarx of New York, vote for a Democrat, I pre- 
sume the rest of us will do so too. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Really that is not the sort 
of answer I expected from the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. 1 did vote for Mr. Ham- 
ILTON. 

Mr. HOUSTON. 1 know the gentleman voted 
for Mr. Haminron, and he voted rightly; but I ap- 
peal to the gentleman if that is the kind of answer 
to which my question is entitled ? 

Mr. HARDEMAN, I think the gentleman 
ought to control-his own household before he at- 
tempts to control others. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman from Georgia 
knows full well that those two gentlemen {Messrs. 
Avram and Cuarr] are not of the Democratic 
household; they may be of the family—thcy say 
they are—but they are not of the houschoid. 
Your party can control them. 


I have already replied to 


Mr. HARDEMAN. I say to the gentlemen, if | 


we can control their votes, we should like to get 
their votes fora South American. [Laughter.] 
Mr. ADRAIN. I desire to say that it is per- 
fectly evident that I cannot be controlled in this 
House, except by one thing, and that ismy own 
judgment. 
Mr. HOUSTON. I know the gentleman from 


| New Jersey, and the gentleman from Georgia 
knows you; and he knew that he was not dealing | 
fairly with what I said, when I stated that the | 


South Americans had it in their power, and now 
have itin their power, to control the votes of those 
gentlemen; because those gentlemen have said 
that if we would unite upon a national man, as 
Mr. Hamilton is, and bring an election within 
the reach of their votes, they would take the re- 
sponsibility and decide the question. I do not 
mean to say that he and his party friends contro] 
in any other way the votes of those gentlemen. 
Not at all. I meant no such thing. 

I was apprehensive, froma remark made by the 
gentleman from New York, (Mr. Crark,] that he 
designed to conve 
matters that may lare passed between us in pri- 
vate. He disclaimed that; and I am entirely sat- 
isfied that he meant no such thing. ` 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. The gentleman 
misapprehended me; but I know my friend from 
Alabama will say that I have never even intimated 
to him in private how I would meet the responsi- 
bility if cast upon me. 

Mr. IIOUSTON. He never has; but I have 
always known that the gentleman has some fine 
qualities of heart and head; and I have no doubt 
my distinguished friend will shoulder the respons- 
ibility and vote to puta national man in that chair. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I will either wait 
till my name is called, or I will go on now. [Cries 
of “ Go on!?’] This question of responsibility is, 
in the present condition of the House, and in the 
present excited state of the country, a grave one; 
and I am not at all surprised that my friend from 
Alabama and other gentlemen—situated as he is 
in regard to the organization and the responsibil- 


ity—are very desirous, as well as willing, to throw | 


the load off their shoulders to those of other peo- 
le. So far as the history of the contest for 


Speaker up to this point is concerned, the respons- | 


ibility of non-organization is a plain, practical 


| question of facts and figures, which the country 


and the House can settle and adjudge for them- 
selves without difficulty. 1 return the argument 
of the gentleman frem Alabama on his ownhead; 


and the rehearsal of his argument is a suficient | 


response to it. Whatisit? Why, thatthe south- 
ern Opposition members lost the opportunity of 
organizing the House on Saturday. How had 
they that opportunity? Mr. Hamitroy, the Dem- 
ocratic candidate, received, the gentleman says, 
ecighty-nine votes; Mr. Gimer fourteen, and there 
were two South American votes scattering. Now, 
even if the southern Opposition votes had all been 
given to Mr. Hamriron, there would have been 


they can resist acoalescence upon some one man, ;i still one vote lacking. 


the idea that I had referred to | 


Now, I say, for the purpose of. the argument, 
and in regard to the facts of the case, that Mr, 
SHERMAN 1s, perhaps, no nearer toan election to- 
day than he was the first day his friends voted for 
him. Helacks twoor three votes, Itisjustas easy 
to get a dozen additional votes, under the circum- 
stances, astogettwoorthree. And thatis precisely 
the case, also, with the gentleman from Texas, 
[Mr. Hamuron.] Even had all the South Ameri- 
cans voted for him, he would have lacked one vote. 
Where is it to come from? It is not under our 
control. Does the gentleman from Alabama want 
us, a meager party of twenty-four, to exert.a sort 
of whipping-in process over honorable gentlemen 
on this floor, who have shown their perfect abilit 
and their unflinching intention to regulate their 
conduct according to their own sense of respons- 
ibility? I do not use the phrase “ whipping-in”’ 
in a personal sense. 

Mr. HOUSTON. {understand that; but I do 
not intend that the gentleman shall put the issue 
in that shape. It is true that, if all these votes 
had been east for Mr. Hamiiron, he would have 
still lucked one vote of an election. But the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Ciarx] and the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. Aprain] say that 
they would then have decided one way or the other 
they could have done it, and they would have done 
it; and the House would have been organized. 

But Í did not intend to say that the gentleman 
and his party friends were to be the whippers-in 
| of any man. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Well; I take 
that back. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I know that the gentleman 
did not mean to use the phrase offensively. I 
mean to say that when he and his party friends 
shall come up and vote for Mr. Hamilton, that 
will force theissue on Mr. Crarxand Mr. Apraiy; 
and, according to their own statement, they will 
be compelled to decide. So that the gentleman 
will have no whipping-in to do. AN he hasto do 
is to come up and vote for a national man him- 
self, and the fact of his discharging that patriotic 
duty (which I know he is proud always to per- 
form) would force these gentlemen to organize the 
House in an instant. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I have heard 
with attention the remarks which the gentleman 
from Alabama has submitted. It amounts simply 
to this: that if we take that course and go fora 
Democratic candidate, we have the gratification 
before the House and country of trying an ex- 
| periment—an experiment on the nerves of two or 
three Democratic members of the House, who 
| have shown by thirty-four ballots that they have 
nerve enough to do just what they think right, 
irrespective entirely of the pressure which either 
side of the House may bring to bear upon them, 
and who might at any time heretofore voted, had 
they chosen to do so, as the gentleman from Ala- 
bama now intimates they would do. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, that is not the position of 

southern Americans here. It is not a business 
which they intend to have put upon them. I 
would now like to ask my friend from Alabama 
who is one of the leading members on that side 
of the House, for such | certainiy regard him, 
whether, if we were willing to come in now, and 
play at that game of political experiment, has he 
any authority for saying, in behalf of these out- 
standing gentlemen, that when they take the re- 
sponsibility and face the music of that pressure, 
that is going to organize the House on the Dem- 
| ocratic candidate, Mr. ELamitron? 
i Mr. HOUSTON. I have this to say: If Mr. 
| Suerman is to be elected by the votes of these 
i! gentlemen—which I do not believe—the issue 
i 


i might as well be known now asat any other time, 
j and the House would be organized. If these 
gentlemen intend to vote for Mr. Serman, is it 
not proper, is it not just, is it not reasonable, is 
itnot highly patriotic, that the issue should be 
presented to them, and let them decide it? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Why did they 
not do it four weeks ago? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes, sir; why not have done 
it four weeksago? The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CLarn] shows to the gentleman trom Mary- 
land that he is courting that responsi glit patri 
otically and manfully, and will meet it. I take 
it that he will vote for a Democrat or a national 
man for the reason which -I stated before, and 
none other. I repeat them, and they are these: 
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Ifthese gentlemen-had wanted to elect Mr. SHER- 
MAN, they would have done it long since. 

‘Me; HARRIS, of Maryland. I ask the gen- 
tleman how long he intends to occupy the floor? 
Tdesire'to go on-and conclude my remarks. 
“Mr. HOUSTON. Iam only answering your 
question. . However, if the gentleman wishes to 
go on; L will notinterrupt him further. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I would prefer 
tö eo on now. | Mr. Clerk, the interjected appeal 
and explanation of the gentleman does not alter 
the facts of the case. Isay again, that it Is no 
part of the business of the southern Opposition 
todo anything more than act upon their own in- 
dividual responsibility. That they have done. If 
the gentleman from New York, thegentleman from 
New Jersey, and others who are outstanding, and 
whose votes are essential to the Democratic side 
of the House, if they are at last to cast their votes 
upon that high and ‘patriotic ground to which the 
gentleman from Alabama alludes, the same im- 

ulses of patriotism have been operative from the 

eginning down to the present time. I therefore 
say that it is without the authority of those gen- 
tlemen when the gentleman from Alabama under- 
takes’ to say what will be the course of those 
gentlemen who, as they have shown, judge and 
act for’ themselves. Ido not understand that he 
has any right to speak either for my 
New Jersey or for my friend from New York. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. He has not as- 
sumed to speak for us. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Now, let me 
come to the point. Tt seems to me that as these 
gentlemen are in the Democratic family, though 
not of the Democratic houschold, and the Demo- 
cratic party is unable to bring them to vote for a 
regular Democrat, it should not be expected that 
we who are neither of the Democratic family or 
houschold should be able to influence them. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Will the gentle- 
man from Maryland allow me to suggest that our 
purpose is—and that I understand to be the object 
of the gentleman from Alabama—to bring the vote 
of this House to a crisis, so that the vote of those 
gentlemen will determine the election one way or 
the other. Then it will be for the gentleman from 


New York and the gentleman from New Jersey to | 


determine how they will vote. As a matter of 
course they will vote according to the dictates of 
their own judgment. : 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Do I understand 
the gentleman from Missouri to say that he is 
ready to cast his vote for any national man out- 
side of the Republican organization whenever the 
votes of the national men of the House can be 
concentrated upon him? ; 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I will do it most 
emphatically for any man outside the Republican 


friend from | 


party. [will vote for Speaker for any such man | 


whenever my voto will elect him. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 
me to say a few words right here, 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. 
gentleman from New York, 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 
‘have, from the very first hour of our assembling, 
as persistently and as consistently as any other 
man in this House, cast my vote straight in the 
linc of my politics. 
the range of that little one of the four factions of 
this House into which we are divided—the small- 
est and most insignificant in numbers, but never- 


That compels 


L yield to the 


theless, from the peculiar combinations of the | 
i But, Mr. | 
Clerk, I am about to make a momentary depart- |; 


House, equal to any of them in power, 


ure. [make it upon my own responsibility; £ 
make it without consultation with any one of the 
gentlemen with whom I sympathize, and in con- 
cert with whom it is my pride and my pleasure 
to act. Of the eight anti-Lecompton Democrats 
returned tothis House as Democrats by the com- 
bined votes of Republicans, Americans, and Dem- 
ocrata, dissenting from the Democratic organiza- 
tion, and now out of linc of the Democratic organ- 
ization in this House, three of them have felt it 
to be their duty: under the circumstances of the 
case, to cast their votes for the nominee of the 
Republican party; five of them have not. Now, 
sir, I desire to say to my anti-Lecompton col- 
leagues, that, in making the departure I now pro- 
pose to make, I do not anticipate that any prac- 
tical result will be immediately accomplished, and 
that I do expect cre long to return, and to lay 


I have keptany vote within | 


Mr. Clerk, L; 


l 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
j 


‘fact that an experiment is being practiced upon 


| now appears able to concentrate its vote at pleas- 


| sion of Kansas into the Union under the Lecomp- 


down my bones by the side of those of my kin- 
dred. [Laughter] 

Sir, I am, I believe, aware of the precise posi- 
tion of things in this House. Iam alive to the 


our strength; an experiment which I believe every 
oneofthe gentlemen with whom I can act can bear. 
Now, sir, to come right to the point. It is per- 
fectly manifest that no anti-Lecompton Democrat 
can be elected Speaker of this House, for the 
reason that nobody (comparatively speaking) will 
vote for him. [Laughter.] It is perfectly man- 
ifest that no Lecompton Democrat can be elected 
Speaker of this House, because the anti-Lecomp- 
ton Democrats will not vote for-him. Itis equally 
manifest that no member of the Republican organ- 
ization can be clected by a majority vote of this 
House, because, as has been once said upon this 
floor, (and I now repeat the expression in the 
presence of the country,) any man who now in- 
tends to cast his vote for the Republican candidate 
ought to be ashamed of himsclf because he did 
not give it before, unless he gives it to avert a 
revolution, and to save his country from the im- 
mediate presence of civil convulsion. 

Now, sir, such being the state of things, it is 
as well to meet the issue first as last. It is clear 
that, if this House is to be organized under the 
majority rule, it must berupon some member of 
the American organization. {Applause in the gal- 
lerics.] The American faction, which E may sa 
to its honor, is the only one in this House which 


ure, has proffered as its candidate for the Speak- 
ership, and has more than once concentrated its 
vote upon, my honorable friend from North Car- 
olina. He ismy friend, and I amhis. Indeed, I 
am not certain that we are not personally related. 
{Laughter.] But, sir, Ihave ‘not voted for him. 
And why? Simply because, in the Thirty-Fifth 
Congress, by his vote for the English bill, he pave 
his assent to a system of territorial policy which, 
if adhered to now, will inevitably throw that Kan- 
sas firebrand anew into the country and again į 
distract its polities. -If he had not voted for the 
bill which finally passed, providing for the admis- 


ton constitution, (1 mean the English bill,) should 
long before this have most cheerfully given him 
my vote. But, sir, there is a gentleman in the 
ranks of that American faction for whom I can 
vote; and, observing before me the honorable gen- 
teman from New Jersey, (Mr. Aprary,] E will | 
say that I hope | am authorized in the expression 
of the opinion that he will assume the hazard of 
the responsibility—which I will take alone, if 
necessary—and vote with me for that gentleman. 
lf fam in error, when he shall have heard me 
further he may make such explanation as he shall 
think fit to make. 

Now, sir, touching this American party, [hay 
to say that 1 have never been a member of it. | 
But Ihave inquired about it, and 1 understand | 
that the sole principle which constitutes the basis 
of the American organization, as it exists in the | 
South and as it is represented on this floor, isthe | 
great principle of honest suffrage. Well, Mr. | 
Clerk, I am for honest suffrage, here and every- 
where. Ivoted for honest suffrage in ‘Kansas, 
and I will vote for it now and forever. 1! 

Sir, Lam not unmindful of the fact that my | 
Democratic colleagues in this House, in good and 
regular standing in the party and in its organiza- 
tion, have felt themselves constrained to cast a 
large and powerful vote for the honorable gentle- 
man from Tennessee, [Mr. Maynarp.) Sir, E| 
honor them for doing so. They proved to this | 
House and to the country that they could, for the || 
purpose of mecting a great public mey, ris 
above ths spirit of partisanship whieh rules the i 
hour. lam not to be outdone by them in the į 
breach of party discipline which every man may - 
safely make upon an occasign like this, and Fam | 
therefore determined to stretch myself up, if I 
can, to the full measure of their nationality. They 
very naturally and very properly selected from jf 
the American organization a gentleman whose | 
record in the Thirty-Fifth Congress corresponds 
with their own. Imay with equal justice select 
a gentleman, of whom 14 feel at liberty (but with- | 
out his authority) to say, that had he been a 
member of the Thirty-Tifth Congress, his record 
upon the great question which divided that Con- 
gress would have corresponded with mine. 


u 


I have cast my cyes over the roll of those gen- 
tlemen representing on this floor the American 
organization in the southern States, and, as I said 
before, I find one at least for whom I can con- 
sistently cast my vote. IT remember well that the 

entleman to whom I refer, when a member of the 

hirty-Third Congress, deemed inexpedient, and 
therefore opposed, the repeal of the Missouri. com- 
promise line, and that he further distinguished 

imself by bringing forward in that Congress a 
resolution, the action upon which satisfied the 
people of the North that the peeps of the South 
were in firm antagonism to the repcal or relaxa- 
tion of the laws prohibitory of the African slave 
trade. Sir, I like that record, and inasmuch as 
my friend and namesake from Missouri is ready 
to unite with myself and my friend from New 
Jersey upon any national man in the American 
organization who can combine upon himself the 
entire vote of his faction, and believing, as I do, 
that the honorable gentleman of whom I speak is 
a national man, and, as such, inflexibly and incx- 
orably opposed to the rekindling in the country 
of the slavery agitation in any of its various 
forms, I now declare my readiness to cast my 
vote for Emerson Ernermes, in the event that 
he can receive the support of his own organiza- 
tion; and I sincerely regret that I have not the 
power to place him in the Speaker’s chair at once. 

Mr, HARRIS, of Maryland, took the floor. 

Mr. ADRAIN, [rise toan explanation. [Cries 


| of “Call the roll!” ‘Let us vote’) 


Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 
word, 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I object to the further con- 
tinuance of this debate. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I will not vote for 
one of the southern Opposition less national than 
the rest. I will not vote for EMERSON ETHERIDGE. 
[Laughter on the Republican benches. | ; 

Mr. ADRAIN. Ishould like to know the ob- 
jection to my going on. I do not occupy much 
of the time of this House. In a few words I wish 
to express my opinion. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. LT insist on my objection. 

Mr. ADRAIN. The floor was yielded to me. 

The CLERK. Objection is made to this debate 
continuing any further, and that objection is in- 
sisted on. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I submit the question to the 
House whether I shall proceed. 

The CLERK. Will the House permit the gen- 
tleman to proceed? 

The House voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Iwish to say to the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. CLarg,}] who has been act- 
ing with measananti-Lecompton Democrat, that 
when he attempts to make a move from our small 
body—because weare certainly small, and it seems 


l wish to say a 


| that we are growing less and less every day—he 


ught atleast to consult with us, and particularly 
with myself, as he and L have been steadily acting 
together. Ihave no objection to the gentleman from 


: New York nominating Mr. Erusrives. Thatgen- 


tleman has marked talent, and would fill the Speak- 
er’s chair, I have no doubt, with great ability and 
satisfaction to the House and the country. lonly 
regret that my friend, who has becn acting with me, 
should take any step without consultation, Al- 
though Mr. Erimeriper’s nomination will not 
result in making him Speaker of this House, I 
hope that my friend from New York will here- 
after, before he makes another move, do me the 
favor of consulting with his anti-Lecompton 
friends, so that we may act together. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Iwill break the 
traces as seldom as I can. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. The gentleman 
from Alabama will now be satisfied, I think, that 
itis needless to consume time in the trial of any 
further experiments. I know that every Opposi- 
tion member from the South will vote for Mr. 
Erurringe with a great deal of pleasure; but I 
think that, perhaps, this new experiment sug- 
gested by the gentleman from New York is not 
certain to operate as favorably as the one I shail 
suggest before I close. I come back to the most 
feasible, conclusive, satisfactory settlement of this 
vexed question of organization that has yet been 
developed; and, as the gentleman from Alabama 
puts the duty of our action upon high, national, 
and patriotic ground, I will renew a suggestion I 
made a weck or so since precisely upon the same 
ground. My appeal to gentlemen North and South 
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is this: if we are to organize this House upon what 
our Democratic friends tell us is alone the national 
and conservative ground, then there is but one 
man whom the record has demonstrated from the 
beginning is able to receive votes enough to make 
him Speaker. He is a southern man, a national 
man, a conservative man; heisa large slaveholder, 
if that be a recommendation, as E know it is with 
some; he has twice already received votes enough, 
with those of the other side, to elect, and he can 
receive those votes again. Iask gentlemen, then, 
whether it is not better to go out of the circle of 
experiment to the platform of a certain attainable 
result? 

Objections have been made that votes have been 
given from this side to Mr. Gimer, of North Car- 
olina, and that he was tainted by these votes to 
such an extent that the Democratic side cannot 
possibly vote for him. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. In order 
that there may be no misapprehension, I will say 
that I will not vote for Mr. Gumer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I say, respect- 
fully, that the only objection that has been urged 
to Mr. Gitmen by the Democratic side of the 
House is that he has received certain northern 
votes. That objection springs rather from per- 
sonal feeling and prejudice than from sound rea- 
son. It may be thai we of the southern Opposi- 
tion are properly invoked to come over and voie 
for a Democrat in order to organize.” But the 
gentleman from Alabama knows perfectly well 
that the course of the Democratic party towards 
the southern Opposition hus been at Limes a course 
calculated to stir up every emotion of opposition 
against the Democratic party of which the human 
soul is susceptible. He knows that when the 
members of the southern Opposition party come 
up and vote for a member of the Democratic or- 
ganization, they must do it by a sacrifice of those 
feelings of opposition upon the altar of some great 
national necessity; and you appeal to us confi- 
dently, and scem to feel satishcd to-day that if 
the crisis comes, the appeals will be met. Why, 
Task, then, in the name of fair dealing—in the 
name ofa common national responsibility, in view 
of the great end which must be attained, unless 
the machinery of this Government isto be clogged, 
if not shattered—why is it that the appeals you, 
as southern men, address to ws as southern men, 
to throw aside the shackles of our party preju- 
dices, and rally to the support ofa Democrat—why 
should that appeal, made by you as national men, 
to us as national men, be stronger when made by 
you to us, than when made by us to you? 

I say the country will look over and through 
this flimsy objection, in view of such great re- 
sults and such overshadowing responsibility as 
are involved in this question. The country wil] 
override the objection that Mr. Gitmer, who can 
be elected, ought not to be voted for by the Dem- 
ocratic side because some northern men voted for 
him, Gentlemen from the North have twice voted 
for Mr. Gimer; and they voted for him because 
he was a tariff man, a conservative man, anda 
national man. Let me say to gentlemen that the 
country will see, in this refusal of Democrats to 
support him, this further significant fact, that gen- 
tlemen coming from the non-slaveholding States, 
who have been voting with the Republicans, have 
been willing, for the sake of an organization, to 
leave the man for whom they have been voting, 
and vote for a gentleman of the South, profess- 
edly the largest slaveholder in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. And I epee now to the patriotism 
and nationality which it is professed always 
animates the Democracy, if the fact that a few 
northern votes were thrown for Mr. Giimer will 
prevent them from organizing the House, when 
gentlemen on this non-slaveholding sectional wing 
of the House, as this side always states them to 
be, are willing to make a larger sacrifice by voting 
for the largest slaveholder upon this floor. 

I am ready as one member of this House to 
take whatever responsibility attaches to my action 
here. It shall be such as will meet my instinctive 
sense of right, and my soundest judgment in the 
premises, But I do think, before this question 
of responsibility is thrown at us again, that our 
Democratic friends should come and act with us 
once; and as they are fond of experiments, that 
they should try the experiment of organizing by 
the election of Mr. Ger. If that experiment 
should fail, then I shall be willing to meet what- 


| some of those with whom I have acted have. 


| by nominating Mx Gimer. The question was 


| not permit gentlemen to proceed without the con- 


ever responsibility may rest upon me in connec- 
tion with what course I pursue. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. Has the gentle- 
man ever voted for the Democratic nominee for 
Speaker ? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I have not; but 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. Has the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. GILMER] ever 
done so? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. He has not; but 
Task the gentleman from Alabama whether, in 
view of the absolute necessity of organizing with 
reference to the discharge of the just indebtedness 
of this Government to the mail contractors and 
others, he is unwilling to aid in doing so by the 
election of Mr. Gitmer because he has not voted 
fora Democrat? Is that the gentleman’s reason? 

Mr. RUST. I desire to say one word to the 
gentleman. When those gentlemen of the Repub- 
hean party voted for Mr. Gimer, no intimation 
was given to the Democratic party that they would 
vote for him, and on the next ballot those gentle- 
men abandoned him. They have never on two 
consecutive ballots voted for him, and we have 
had no reason to believe they would. 1 do not 
mean, however, to commit myself to Mr. Giumer 
at all. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. The gentleman 
from Arkansas is mistaken. Upon the 16th of 
December, Mr. Gumer received thirty-six votes, 
and the gentleman’s remark is perfectly true in 
reference to that ballot, that no previous notice 
was given that those gentlemen on the Republican 
side would vote for him then, or continue to do 
so. But on the 23d of December, the question was 
again raised. I made the pointmyself, and closed 


asked, upon the Democratic side of the House, if 
those northern men would adhere to him; and they 
rose in their places, and said they were honest in 
giving their first vote and would do soagain. Upon 
that expression of their intention, I put Mr. Gr- 
MER in nomination; and they did vote for him, | 
and they are ready to vote for him again. 

_ Mr. RUST. I believe I was not present at that 
time. j s 

Mr. WINSLOW. I believe it is the desire of 
the House to have not only this ballot, but an- 
other, and I appeal to gentlemen to allow the 
roll-call to be finished. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. Mr. Clerk—— 
Mr. BURNETT. Irise to a point of order, 
and I rather make it upon the gentleman from | 
Alabama than anybody else. I object to any 

further discussion. It is all out of order. 

Mr. MOOR'), of Alabama. I merely wish to 
answer a question. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to say, 
that heretofore some indulgence has been given 
to gentlemen, when their names have been called, 
to make remarks. There is no question but what, 
so far as parliamentary law is concerned, these 
remarks cannot be made, except by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. I will not insist. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to state 
that hereafter, when gentlemen attempt to make 
remarks under these circumstances, if objection 
be made, he will feel it his duty to interfere and 


sent of the House. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. I did not, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, insist upon 
my former point of order, but I will insist upon 
it hereafter. a 

The call of the roll was concluded; and the re- 
sult of the ballot announced as above recorded. 

And then, on motion of Mr. WINSLOW, (at 
four o’clock, p. m.,) the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tnurspay, January 12, 1860. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Dr. GURLEY. 
The Journalof yesterday wasread and approved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the 
Senate a report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
communicating, in answer to a resolution of the 
Senate of the 9th instant, a report of the Register 
of the Treasury, showing the unexpended amount 


of the fund set apart by the treaty of Guadalupe i 


Hidalgo, for the payment of claims of citizens of 
the United States; which, on motion of Mr. Hun- 
TER, was ordered to lic on the table, and be printed. 


‘COURT OF CLAIMS: Pr 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before’ the 
Senate reports of the Court of Claims, made in 
peu of law, adverse to the claim ‘of James 

eCormick; the claim of Nathaniel Riddick, ad- 
ministrator of Willis Riddick; the claim of. Isaac 
Swain; the claim of Nancy D. Holker, adminis- 
tratrix of John Holker;-the claim of Henry James 
Anderson, administrator of Elbert Anderson; the 
claim of Lydia R. Shreve and Walter R. Carter, 
administrators of Henry M. Shreve; the claim of 
S. Calvert Ford; the claim of Erastus Williams, 
administrator of Elisha Tracey; the claim. of 
Thomas B. King; the claim of He ante Saman- 
iego; the claim of Nehemiah B. Northrop, ad- 
ministrator of John Langdon; the claim of Willis 
Benefield; the claim of J. Alexis Post; the claim 
of George N. Butt, surviving partner of Black & 
Butt; the claim of James Kearney; the clainvof 
Eliott Woodbury and Ezra Foster; the claim of 
Rufus L. Baker; the claim of Harriet B. Macomb, 
administratrix of Alexander Macomb; the claim 
of Rulif Van Brunt; the claim of Peter N. Paillet; 
the claim of William H. Chase; the claim of Rich- 
ard Steenburg; the claim of James Valentine, as- 
signee of Oliver Wiley; the claim of William Aú- 
brey; the claim of Israel Ketchum; the claim of 
Richard W. Meade, administrator of Richard W. 
Meade; the claim of George W. Mundy, admin- 
istrator of Eleazur W. Ripley; the claim of An- 
thony Addison, administrator of Margaret Leitch; 
the claim of Blas. P. Alviso; the claim of D. D. 
Davidson, administrator of Daniel Delozier; the 
claim of Mary Williams; the claim of Asbury W. 
Kirk and others, heirs and legal representatives 
of John Campbell; the claim of Edward D., Tip- 
pett; the claim of James M. Carlisle and Walter 
S. Coxe, administrators of Cornelius P, Van 
Ness; the claim of John H. Reily, administrator 
of William Reily; the claim of J. W., Decble; the 
claim of Hopkins Lightner, executor of Stephen 
Pleasanton; the claim of Samuel A, Smith; the 
claim of Josiah F. Polk; and the claim of Abra- 
ham Martin. 

Also, reports of the Court of Claims in favor 
of the claim of Mariano G. Vallejo; the claim of 
Lydia Frazce, administratrix of John Frazee; the 
claim of Augustus H. Evans; the claim of James 
Crooks, surviving partner of James & William 
Crooks; the claim of William Geiger; and the 
claim of Thomas L. Edwards, administrator of 
Thomas R. Gedney, accompanied by the follow- 
ing bills: 

A bill for the relief of Mariano G. Vallejo; 

A bill for the relief of Lydia Frazee, adminis- 
tratrix of John Frazee; 

A bill for the relief of Augustus H. Evans; 

A bill for the relief of James Crooks, surviving 
partner of James & William Crooks; 

A bill for the relief of William Geiger; and 

A bill for the relicf of Thomas L. Edwards, 
administrator of Thomas R. Gedney; which were, 
on motion of Mr. Iverson, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SUMNER presented a petition of citizens 
of Massachusetts, praying Congress to pass a Jaw 
to prevent all further traffic in, and monopoly of, 
the public lands, and that they be laid out in farms 
or lots for the free and exclusive use of actual set- 
tlers; which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Mr. WILSON presented the memorial of Wil- 
liam Appleton and others, merchants of Boston, 
praying that a drawback may be allowed on Ma- 
nila cordage; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. FESSENDEN presented the memorial of 
Catharine B. Turner, widow and executrix of 
Daniel Turner, late a captain in the Navy, pray- 
ing remuneration for expenses incurred by her 
husband in entertaining while in command of the 
naval forces on foreign stations; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CHESNUT presented the memorial of the 
State of South Carolina, for reimbursement of 


| payments made to the Palmetto regiment in the 


war with Mexico; which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and Militia, 
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. He also presented the memorial of the State of 
South Carolina, for reimbursement of expenses 
incurred in the war of the Revolution, and paid 
by her subsequently to the settlement with the 
States under the act of August 5, 1790; which 
was referred to the Committce on Revolutionary 
Claims. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. BROWN, it was 


Ordered, That the petition and papers of citizens of 
Washington, relating to the jail in said city, on the files 
of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 7 

On motion of Mr. BROWN, it was 

Ordered, That the proceedings of the criminal court of 
the District of Columbia, relating to increasing the accom- 
modations for that court, on the files of the Senate, be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


On motion of Mr. GWIN, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Charles M. Perry, praying 
compensation for services as a clerk in the office of the 
‘Treasurer of the United States, on the files of the Senate, 
be referred to the Committee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. PUGH, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Thomas Jones and others, 


of Clermont county, Ohio, praying to be allowed bounty | 


land for services in the war of 1812, on the files of the 
Senate, be referred to the Committee on Publie Lands. 


On motion of Mr. COLLAMER, it was 


` Ordered, That the memorial of Emily L. Slaughter, pray- 
ing for a pension duc her as the widow of Commander A. 
G. Staughter, of the United States Navy, trom 9th Septem- 


ber, 1853, to the date of his decease, on the files of the Sen- | 


ate, be referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
On motion of Mr. COLLAMER, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of the heirs of Jabez B. Rooker, 
praying to be allowed a sum rejected in the settlement of 
his accounts under the act for their relier; and also at the 
rate of $350 per annum, from Mareh 3, 1843, to December 
31, 1850, while he was clerk to the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. SLIDELL, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Henry Etting, a purser in | 


the Navy, praying thathe may be credited with the amonnt 
paid by hin to Lieutenant Rich for services as judge ad- 
vocate, and disallowed on the settlement of his accounts, 
on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Mr. DAVIS asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave ta introduce a bill (S. No. 61) for 
the better organization of the United States Army; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and Militia. 


Ki 


Mr. SEBASTIAN asked, and by unanimous | 


consent obtained, leave to introduce a joint res- 
olution (S. No. 5) for supplying the Choctaw, 
Cherokee, and Chickasaw nations with such 
copies of the laws, Journals, and public printed 
documents as are furnished to the States and Ter- 
ritories; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Library. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Military | 


Affairs and Militia, to whom was referred the bill 
(3. No. 48) to fix the pay and regulate the allow- 
ance of officers of the Army, reported it without 
amendment. 

Mr. BROWN, from the Committee on the Dis 
trict of Columbia, to whom was referred the peti- 
tion of the Alexandria, Loudoun, and Hampshire 
Railroad Company, praying authority to extend 


a branch of their road into Georgetown, District | 


of Columbia, reported a bill (S. No. 64) to author- 
ize the extension and use of a branch of the Alex- 
andria, Loudoun, and Hampshire railroad within 
thecity of Georgetown; which was read, and passed 
to a second reading, 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the memorial of the Provident Asso- 
ciation of Cierks, praying an amendment of their 
charter, reported a bill (S. No. 62) to amend the 
“act to incorporate the Provident Association of 
Clerks in the civil departments of the Govern- 


ment of the United States in the District of Colum- | 
bia;”? which was read, and passed to a second | 


reading, 
He also, from the same committee, to whom 


was referred the petition of the officers and ex- | 


ecutive committee of the American Pharmaceuti- 
eal Association of the United States, asked to be 
discharged from its further consideration, and that 
it be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
which was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on the 


ii District of Columbia, to whom was referred. the 
1: memorial of Michael Nash, a guard of the Peni- 
| tentiary of the District of Columbia, praying ad- 
|, ditional compensation for the time he was em- 
lj ployed on other duty in the Penitentiary, reported 
|| a bill (S. No. 63) for the relief of Michael Nash, 
! of the District of Columbia; which was read, and 
| passed to a second reading. 

|" Mr. IVERSON, from the Committee on Claims, 
| 


to whom was referred the memorial of Mrs. Jane 
| M. McCrabb, widow of Captain John W. Me- 

Crabb, late of the United States Army, praying 
| an appropriation of certain moneys equitably due 
ito her deceased husband for special and extra 
official services in the Florida war, reported a bill 
(S. No. 65) for the relief of Mrs. Jane M. Mce- 
Crabb, widow of the late Captain John W. Mc- 
i Crabb, assistant quartermaster, United States 
Army; which was read, and passed to a second 
reading. 

NOTICE OF A BILL. 


Mr. LANE gave notice of his intention to ask 
leave to introduce a bill to amend the fourth sec- 
tion of the act for the admission of Oregon into 
the Union, so as to extend the time for selecting 
| salt springs and contiguous lands in Oregon. 


SENATE DRAUGHTSMEN. 


|| My. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, submitted the 
following resolution for consideration: 


Resolved, That the resolution of the Senate of the United 
! States of the 10th of January, 1852, directing the Secretary 
; of the Senate to employ a draughtsman tor certain purposes 
! therein speeitied, be, and the same is hereby, rescinded 5 
rand that all public records connected with said officer as 
| draughtsman, be delivered to the clerk of the Committee on 
| Public Lands tor use of said committee, 

DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mr. SUMNER submitted the following reso- 
| lution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to communicate to the Senate, if in his opinion not 
inconsistent with the public welfare, copies of any corre- 
spondence now on the files of the Department of State, by 
Mr. Stockton, the Minister of the United States at Rome, 
relating to a reported ontrage on an American family, at 
i Perugia, in the Pontifical States, and the measures taken to 
procure redress theretor. 


l DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. BROWN submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That so mich of the President’s message and 
of the report of the Sceretary of the Interior as relates to 
the Distriet of Columbia, be referred to the Committee on 
| the District of Columbia, with instructions to inquire into 
the expedicney of enacting laws to carry their special rec- 
|| ommendatio: s inte effect. 
| 
' TITLES TO PUBLIC LANDS. 
|| Mr. TOOMBS submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committce on Publie Lands inquire 
into the expedicney of quieting tie titles of such purchasers 
of public lands from the United States in Florida, as may 
i fall within the State of Georgia under the adjustment of 
boundary between the two States, and also of grantees 
ander the State of Georgia, what lands may fall in Florida, 
į and report by bill or otierwise. 


| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
| ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 
{ 
i 


Mr. SLIDELL. I move that when the Senate 
t adjourn to-day, it be to meet on Monday next. 
Mr. CLINGMAN. If there be no objection 
to it, I wish to ask that the Senate may meet at 
twelve o’clock instead of one. We shall thus be 
enabled to get through with our business carlier. 
Mr. SLIDELL. That would require a sepa- 
rate resolution, Ethink,as the matter now stands, 
a resolution was passed, introduced by the Senator 
from Virginia, [Mr. Masow,} directing, until the 
further order of the Senate, that the Senate mect 
atone o'clock. It will require a distinct resolu- 
| tion to change the hour. I have no objection to 
lit, however. ; 
Mr. CLINGMAN. I make that suggestion, 


that we meet at twelve o'clock. 


Mr. CLINGMAN. 


Mr. SLIDELL. It wil require a distinct order. i 
2 I make no objection to | 
the Senator’s motion; but I wish to have the hour ! 


Mr. SLIDELL. 
| Monday next. 

i; Mr. CLINGMAN. [H the Senator makes that 
motion, I will move to amend it by inserting twelve 
o’clock. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the question had bet- 
ter be taken separately on the motion that when 
the Senate adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next, and then the other motion will 
come up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved 
that when the Senate adjourns to-day wt adjourn 
to meet on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I now renew the motion of 
the Senator from North Carolina, that, until fur- 
ther ordered, the Senate meet at twelve o’clock 
instead of one o’clock. 

Mr. CLAY. [trust that motion will not pre- 
vail. I think, at any rate, while the House is in 
its present unorganized condition, that we should 
be consuming time unnecessarily by coming here 
at twelve o’clock; and those of us who have any 
committee business to perform, can employ the 
time more profitably out of this Chamber. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Allow me to make this 
suggestion: Most of us have some business at the 
Departments. We cannot get to see the head of 
a Department before eleven o’clock, if we go; and 
I thought, by meeting at twelve o’clock and get- 
ting throuth as carly as possible, we might have 
the after hours to make those calls of business or 
otherwise, and that it might be more convenient 
to Senators. It struck me in that light. I care 
nothing about it, of course. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I trusi this order will not 
be made. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will withdraw the motion. 
I think that will terminate the debate. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. YULEL. Before the Senate proceeds to 
other business, I wish to correet an impression 
produced by a resolution presented here the da 
before yesterday, the proceedings on which did 
not come to my cye until this morning, when, 
accidentally, I happened to sce the paper. Thad 
requested of the chairman of the Committee on 
Printing the use, for the Superintendent, of the re- 
port of the Postmaster General, for the purpose of 
printing the extra copies which had been ordered 
by him; butat the moment when the resolution was 
|| presénted by the chairman of the committee, who 
|| adopted that mode to effect my object, I happened 
to be absent in the other House for a few mo- 
| ments, upon business with my colleague. 1 find 
i| this matter presented itself to the Senate in the 
aspect of an evasion by the Post Office Depart- 
ment of the law regulating the public printing. 
It is due to that Department that I should state 
| very briefly how that resolution came to be offered. 
It was done upon my responsibility; and the 
printing was sought by me for the convenience 
of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

It will be recollected, Mr. President, that at the 
last session I-endeavored to effect the passage of 
a resolution authorizing the printing in advance 
of the mecting of Congress of the report of the 
Postmaster General. My reason for that was, that 
in consequence of its being the last of the reports 
accompanying the Presidcnt’s message, we never 
i| received it for the use of the committee until 
towards the close of the session, at the end of 
the printing of some four or five volumes of Ex- 
ecutive Documents, At this session, it being de- 
sirable to the committee to obtain the use of this 
report, and of the statistics accompanying it, as 
| early as possible, [sought some means of an early 
printing; and inasmuch as I was informed by the 
Supermtendent that the Post Office Department. 
had, as usualat every other session, sent an order 
i fora number of extra copies for the use of the 
| Department accompanying the message of the 
li President, to the committee, I proposed that the 
| extra number should be printed at once. In order 
| to enable that to be done, it was necessary that 
| the use of the papers should be allowed to the 
| Printer, and the resolution introduced by the chair- 
| 


I will say one o’clock on 


man of the Committee on Printing had that ob- 
ject. The printing is not done by the Post Office 
Department. It is ordered as part of the public 
printing by the Superintendent of the Public 

rinting, under a resolution of the Committee 
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on Public Printing, which directs him to have 
executed the current printing of the Senate until 
a Printer is elected. Whether that be proper or 
not, Ido not know. It is proper, I presume, as 
it has been done by the committee. But, to guard 
the Superintendent, I think it proper to state here 
that I requested him to have it done upon my re- 
sponsibility for the convenience of the committee, 
and if not recognized as legal, I would pay for it 
myself. That is the whole amount of the mat- 
ter. I think it proper to make this statement in 
order that the Post Office Department may be re- 
lieved of the imputation which, from what passed 
on that occasion, may attach to the proceeding. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


Mr. HARLAN. Lask to be excused from fur- 
ther service on the Committee on Pensions. I will 
observe to the Senate, lam on two other commit- 
tees, and that my colleaguc (Mr. Grimes] is a 
member of the same committee. T move that I 
be excused from further service on that commit- 
tec, and that the Chair be authorized to fill the 
vacancy. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TERRITORIAL POLICY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolu- 
tion introduced by the Senator from Ohio, being 
the business on which the Senate adjourned yes- 
terday, is now before the Senate. 

Mr. FITCH. I believe a resolution, offered by 
myself yesterday, relative to the election of a 
Printer, comes up in order this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will state to the Senator from Indiana, that the 
resolution of the Senator from Ohio, being the 
unfinished business of yesterday, is the first busi- 
ness in order. 

Mr. FITCH. If my resolution is in order, I 
fecl it my duty to press it to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolu- 
tion offered by the Senator from Ohio is the first 
business in order, 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of | 


the following resolution, which was submitted by 
Mr. Pueu on the 15th ultimo: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of repealing so much ofthe 
acts approved September 9, 1850, for the organization of 
territorial governments in New Mexico and Utah, as re- 


quires that all the laws passed by the Legislatures of those | 


Territories shal be submitted to Congress for approval or 
rejection. 

The pending question beingon the amendment 
offered by Mr. Harray, to insert, at the ond of 
the resolution, the following: 


And said committee is also instructed to inquire into the 
propriety of authorizing the people of each of said Territo- 


ries to elect all their territorial officers, executive, legista- | 


tive, and judicial, in such manner as the Legislatures thereof 
shall provide. 

Mr. PUGH. Iam awarc, Mr. President, that 
in resuming the floor to-day I am trespassing on 
the kindness of the Senate in an extraordinary 


degree; but then with the exception of the Senator 


from Ilinois, [Mr. Doveras] I stand without as- | 


sistance, thus far without any expression of sym- 
pathy, as to my opinions, from cither side of this 
Chamber, I read, last evening, from the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill that section which defied the leg- 
islative power of the Territory in order to show 
that from the language of that section Congress 
did not assume to confer that power upon the Le- 


Taenia also to the fact that the Cincinnati plat- 
form held up no other territorial act as a model 
and example; that it did not set forth the Oregon 
bill of 1848, nor the ordinance of 1787, nor the 
Washington act, nor any other act than the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska act as a model of Democratie prin- 
ciples applied to territorial organization. 


But, sir, there is one marked distinction between | 


the Kansas-Nebraska act and all other legislation 
on the subject of the Territories, to which the Sen- 
ator from Missouri did not address his attention. 


Í acknowledge that, commencing with the ordi- | 


nance of 1787, down to the Kansas-Nebraska act 
Congress has always reserved, in express terms 
aright to modify the acts of the Territorial Legis- 
jatures. In the ordinance of 1787 it was provided 
that no law of the Territorial Legislature should 
be of any force until it had been approved by 
Congress; and that was the provision of the ter- 
ritorial acts until, I think, the case of Wisconsin, 


islature, but merely acknowledged its existence. | 


| prepared with their authority to establish it, and 


There it was modified to say that the laws should 
be valid unless disapproved by Congress, and that 
porion was in the original Kansas-Nebraska 

ill when the Senator from Illinois introduced it. 
It was there until the entire discussion upon the’ 
subject of the power of Congress over slavery in 
the Territories had been concluded; and then, on 
the motion of Colonel Weller, of California, it 
was struck out as inconsistent with the whole 
frame of the bill. The Senator from California 
dissents. 

Mr.GWIN. Iwill give the Senator my col- 
league’s reasons at the time. They are entirely 
different from those which are given now. 

Mr. PUGH. I have not the Globe to refer to; 
but my recollection (and if I am wrong I shall be 
happy to be corrected) is that Colonel Weller de- 
clared he would not vote for the bill unless that 
provision was struck out; that to attempt to re- 
tain a power in Congress to supervise the acts of 
the Legislature was wholly inconsistent with the 
doctrine of non-intervention, which the bill itself | 
expressed in its fourteenth section; and it was 
struck out. That is the difference between the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill and former bills. That is | 
the reason why the Cincinnati platform adopted | 
that bill as an example, in preference to all other 
bills. What docs it mean, sir? Why wasit struck 
out? If Congress intended to retain the power | 
which the Senator from Missouri claims to-day, 
why did they strike it out of that bill? For no 
purpose, as | think every candid man will admit, 
except to declare that henceforth Congress would 
not interfere on the subject of slavery; and there- 
fore, when we come to interpret the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill, when we come to interpret the Cin- 
cinnati platform, this idea of recurring to the ter- 
ritorial governments under the ordinance of 1787, 
or under any prior act, seems to me wholly out- | 
side of the discussion. 

There was another element in the Kansas-Ne- | 
braska act. Under the territorial laws, as they 
existed before, no controversy could be appealed 
from the supreme court of a Territory to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, unless the sub- 
ject-matter was of the value of $2,000, exclusive 
of costs; but inconsequence of the very discussion 
which arose upon the fourteenth section which I 
read, the Senate altered that provision so as to 
give aright of appeal from the supreme court of 
the Territory to the Supreme Court of the United 
States in every cause involving a claim of servi- 
tude or a claim of freedom, without the least 
regard to the amount in controversy. What for? 
To facilitate the decision of this very question 
which the Senator from Missouri and I now have 
up in debate, that the Supreme Court under the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill upon a writ of error to the 


supreme court of the Territory, might decide the |; 


question, whenever it arose, whether or no the 
Territorial Legislature had the power to exclude } 
slavery. I say again, that when that decision is 
made, whatever my individual opinion, I hold 
that, until the decision is reversed, it is the duty 
of Territorial Legislatures and the duty of Con- 
sspect it. Has any such decision been 
inky not in ordance with the | 
method provided in that bill, ‘There has been no || 
writ of crror from the Supreme Court of the United |] 
States to the supreme court of Nebraska, or the || 
supreme court of Kansas, er the supreme court | 
of any other Territory. Therefore, if it has been | 
decided at all, it has been decided in some other | 
manner than the Kansas-Nebraska bill requires. ; 
But the Senator from, Missouri says it was de- 
cided in the case of Dred Scott. If so, the con- | 
troversy is at an end; but those who claim that |! 
the question has been thus decided ought to be | 


proof does not consist in assertion. To be sure, 
the President of the United States would scem to | 
imagine that frequent repetition of the same asser- | 
tion will finally be accepted as evidence, and con- 
sequently, in his present message, he says to us 

«f cordially congratulate you upon the final settlement i 


the White House, or he would never have used 
the phrase ‘vested right” in that connection, Ti 
may be a right, but it certainly is not a vested 
right. ‘ : 

& The supreme judicial tribunal of the country, whieh is. 
acoirdinate branch of the Government, has sanctioned ang 
affirmed these principles of constitutional Jaw, so máni- 
festly just in themselves, and.so well calculated to promote 
peace and harmony among the States,” : 

That style of assertion may convince placemen; 
may convince friends, may convince admirers, but 
I can assure the President that it. never will con- 
vince the intellect of this country... In order that 
we may Smee yuan decisively what-was decided 
by the Dred Scott case, I trust the Senate will par- 
don me for giving as nearly as J can a brief abstract 
of the case and’ the decision. 

The case of Dred Scott was decided by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in March, 1857, 
after two elaborate arguments at the bar. It was 
upon a writ of error prosecuted by Dred Scott, 
plaintiff below, to reverse a judgment for the de- 
fendant (Sandford) in the circuit. court of. the 
| United States for the district of Missouri. - 

The action was. in trespass-for assaulting the 
person of the plaintiff, Dred Scott, and the per- 
sons of his wife and.two. minor children. ‘The 
defendant pleaded to the jurisdiction of the cir- 
cuit court, that the plaintiff was not a citizen of 
the State of Missouri, as alleged in the declara- 
tion, but a negro of African descent, whose an- 
cestors were of pure African blood and had been 
brought into the United States and sold as slaves. 
The plaintiff demurred to this plea (generally) 
as insufficient in law; and the circuit court sus- 
tained the demurrer, overruling the plea, and re- 

uiring the defendant to answer to the merits of 
the action. 

The defendant then pleaded in bar: first, that 
he was not guilty of the trespasses alleged; sec- 
ond, that the plaintiff was his slave, and there- 
fore lawfully subject to his restraint; third, that 
the wife and children of the plaintiff were likewise 
his (the defendant’s) slaves.and liable to the same 
restraint. 

The plaintiff joined issue as to the first plea, 
and replied de injuria as to the others. : 

The jury found all these issues for the defend- 
ant, and judgment was accordingly rendered in. 
his favor, From the bill of exceptions, containing 
all the testimony adduced upon the trial, the case 
appeared to be this: Dred Scott, a negro, held to 
service and labor as a slave in the State of Mis- 
souri, under the laws of that State, accompanied 
his master, (Dr. Emerson,) who was a surgeon 
in the Army of the United States, from Missouri 
to the military post at Rock Island, in the State 
of Mlinois; and thence, after an interval of two 
years, to another military post, Fort Snelling, in 
ihe territory purchased of France by the United 
States, north of 36° 30’ north latityde. He was 
there married to a female slave, Harrict, held in 
service by an officer. ofthe Army; but from what 
State she had been taken to Fort: Snelling, or in 
what circumstances, did notappear. At or about 
the time of this marriage, however, the master of 


i| Dred Scott became also the master of Harriet, by 


regular purchase. One of the plaintiff’s children, 
Eliza, was born upon a steamboat on the Missis- 
sippi river, north of 36° 30’, north latitude; and 
the other, Lizzic, at Jefferson Barracks, in the 
State of Missouri, after Dred Scott, with his wife 
and eldest child, had accompanied his master, Dr. 
Emerson, to the State of Missouri, and there again 
became subject to service and labor as a slave. 

The first question presented to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, upon this record, was 
whether the plea to the jurisdiction of the circuit 
court could be regarded at all. Judges McLean 
and Catron were of opinion that it could not; the 
Chief Justice, with Judges Wayne, Daniel, and 
Curtis, thought otherwise; Judges Grier and 
Campbell deemed the question an immaterial one, 
inasmuch as the same judgment would be pro- 
nounced upon the whole case; and Judge Nelson 
avoided the question entirely. 


hy the Supreme Court of the United States of the question 
of slavery in the Territories, which had presented anaspect | 
so truly formidable at the commencement of my adminis- 
tration. The right has been established of every citizen to 
take his property of any kind, including slaves, into the 
common Territories belonging equally to all the States of 
ihe Confederacy, and to have it protected there under the 
Federal Constitution. Neither Congress nor a Territorial 
Legislature nor any human power has any authority to an- 
nul or impair this vested right.” 


The President must have a curious diction at 


l ought to remark, in this connection, that the 
nine judges of the Supreme Court delivered their 
opinions separately in Dred Scott’s case; so that, 
although the opinion of the Chief Justice is called 
“the opinion of the Court,” in Howard ’g Re- 
ports, it is such only to the extent of its comel- 
dence with a majority of the other opinions deliv~ 
ered at the same time. ’ aoe 

I have felt myself constrained, after much res 
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regard was favorable to Dred Scott; and yet, as 
the result:proves, it was an error from which Sand- 
ford suffered noinjury. But I agree with Judges 
Grier and Campbell that, upon the whole case, 
including the pleas in law, the testimony, and the 
verdict; the final order of the Supreme Court was 
eorrect. Because, if Dred Scott, his wife, and his 
children were slaves, and not free persons, the 
circuit court of the United States had no jurisdic- 
tion of their controversy with Sandford, and could 
not, under the Constitution of the United States, 
pronounce any conclusive judgment. 

The explanation of this lies in the fact that the 
courts of the United States are courts of limited 
jurisdiction; limited by the Federal Constitution 
to controversies of a particular kind or contro- 
versies between particular persons. The action 
brought by Dred Scott against Sandford was not 
a controversy over which, independently of the par- 
ties, the courts of the United States had any juris- 
diction; but the jurisdiction of those courts, if 
any, depended on the citizenship of the two par- 
ties—upon the fact (alleged in the declaration) that 
the plaintiff was a citizen of the State of Missouri, 
and the defendant a eitizen of the State of New 
York. 

Now, if Dred Scott was a slave, (as the jury 


found by their verdict,) he was not and could not | 


be a citizen of the State of Missouri; and it was 
the duty of the circuit court at once, upon ascer- 
taining that fact, to dimiss the whole case for want 
of jurisdiction. The rule is universal in judicial 

roceedings that whenever, at any stage, the court 
tiscovers its own want of jurisdiction, the cause 
or matter or controversy must be dismissed; and 
as to the courts of the United States—the authority 
of which is limited by the Constitution in express 
terms—no consent of the partics, plaintiff and 
defendants can give jurisdiction, 

If an actual majority of the judges had decided, 
in Dred Scott’s case, that the plea to the jurisdic- 
uon of the circuit court was before the Supreme 
Court of the United States for consideration, I 
should have regretted any expression of opinion, 
by any one of the judges, with respect to the 
other questions involved. That would have term- 
mated the case; and, notwithstanding many 
examples to the contrary in the courts of the 
States, and especially of late years, the Supreme 
Court of the United States would have consulted 


its own dignity and fame by deciding only what į 


was requisite to be decided. But the truth is— 


as I have shown—there was no such majority; | 


and the opinions expressed by Judges McLean, 


Catron, Grier, and Campbell, together with the | 
neutrality of Judge Nelson, compelled the Chief | 


Justice, as well as Judges Wayne, Danicl, and 
Curtis, to examine the case upon its merits, 
There was no majority for any other course. 


To be sure, throughout the northern and north- 


western States the leaders ofa political party have 
seen fit to declare that the Supreme Court first de- 
cided against its own jurisdiction, and then pro- 
ceeded to examine and decide upon the merits of 
the case; but this is a mere misrepresentation, and 


one which reflects little credit upon the legal abil- | 


ities of its inventors. The court was compelled to 
examine the whole case, upon the merits, before a ma- 
jority of the judges could arrive at the conclusion that 
they had no jurisdiction to decide as between the par- 
ties. 


, I acknowledge that, in arriving at this conclu- | 
sion, the judges examined and decided several | 


very intri¢ate questions; but the decision of the 
court as to all those questions was not only ap- 
propriate and orderly, but indispensable. 

The questions were two in number: 

First, (as to Dred Scott himself,) whether his 
sojourn at Rock Island, in Illinois, coupled with 
his subsequent return to Missouri, in company 
with his master, as the slave of his master, oper- 
ated as an act of emancipation? That was not 
a new noreven a doubtful question. It had been 
decided by the court of admiralty in Great Britain 
almost half a century before, by the highest tri- 
bunals in the kingdom of Prussia, and other 
continental sovereignties; by the courts of many 


could: not, by reason of such sojourn, become a 
citizen of IHimois; nor even after his return to 
Missouri, a free man. : 

The second question, so far as it related to the 
sojourn of Dred Scott himself, at Fort Snelling, 
could have been, and was, decided upon the same 
considerations. But it did not appear in evidence 
from what State, or whether from any State, his 
wife (Harriet) had been taken to Fort Snelling; 
and it did appear that one of his children (Eliza) 
was born upon a steamboat in the Mississippi 
river, north of 360 30’ north latitude, where sla- 
very could not exist if the act of Congress ap- 
proved March 6, 1820, had any force or effect. 

Clearly, therefore, the Supreme Court of the 
United States could not avoid considering whether 
Congress had or had not authority, under the 
Constitution of the United States, topass such an 
enactment. 

And now, having shown what questions the 
Supreme Court of the United States was com- 
pened to decide, in order to arrive at a judgment 
between the parties; I will specify two facts which 
limited—and must necessarily have limited —every~ 
thing that was decided or even said: 

1. The plaintiff did not claim that his wife had 
been emancipated, or his daughter born free, in 
consequence of any enactment of a Territorial 
Legislature. 

2. By the case stated in the bill of exceptions, 
Fort Snelling was, at that time, in an wnorgan- 
ized territory or domain of the United States, over 
which no territorial or other local or municipal 
authority prevailed. I am not advised whether 
the fact was so or not; but it was so stated in the 
bill of exceptions, and that is sufficient. 

The Supreme Court decided, and properly, that 
THE Coneress or THE Unirep States had no 
power, under the Constitution of the United States, 
to prevent emigration from any State to the com- 
mon unoccupied domain, or territory belonging 
to the people of all the States; and no power to 
discriminate between rights of property, whether 
in slaves or in any other form, as defined and ac- 
knowledged by the laws of the several States. 

In answer to the argument of the plaintiff’s 
counsel, that Congress had power to enact the 
statute of March 6, 1820, excluding slavery from 


all the public domain north of 36° 30' north lati- | 


tude, because it had power to authorize the organ- 
ization of territorial governments throughout the 
pubiic domain, the court was compelled to inquire 
y whatclause of the Federal Constitution, ifany, 
such governments could be authorized, and how 
far the right to authorize them conferred upon 
Congress a power of municipal legislation. 

The court decided, therefore, that the second 
clause of section third, article fourth, in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, authorizing Con- 
gress “to dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States,” did not 
confer any power of legislation over persons and 
rights of property within the *‘ territory,” so held 
as property, subject to disposal and regulation. 
The Chicf Justice (Tancy) gave it as his opinion 
that the clause in question had no prospective oper- 
ation, but referred only to the public domain ceded 


before the adoption of the Federal Constitution, | 


and therefore embraced by the ordinance of the 
Continental Congress, July 13, 1787. 
The court decided, also, that the authority of 


Congress to provide for the organization of terri- į 


torial government was derived from the power to 
admit new States into the Union, and only as 
incidental thereto. Judges McLean, Curtis, and 
Catron dissented from it; Judge Nelson did not 
speak upon it. 

I have sufficiently argued, in my speech of De- 
cember 19, whether the authority to admit new 
States into the Union (as conferred by the Consti- 
tution of the United States) includes, as an inci- 
dental power, the right to exclude or abolish, tol- 
erate or maintain, the relation of master and slave. 
I would only inquire, therefore, whether the Su- 
preme Court (in Dred Scott’s case) undertook to 
decide cither one of the following propositions: 

First, That the Constitution of the United States 
has actually established the relation ef master and 
slave asa form of property created by its own 
force and authority, and therefore existing where 
ever (in Territory or in State) the Constitution of 


“ The Constitution certainly does not establish slavery in 
the Territories, nor anywhere else. Nobody in this coun- 
try ever thought or said so, but the Constitution regards as 
sacred and inviolable all the rights which a citizen may 
legally acquire in a State.” 


Ido nof know whether Judge Black calls the 
President ‘ Nobody,” exactly, but it is very cer- 
tain that in his pamphlet he has fixed the estab- 
lishment of slavery as a form of property arising 
under the laws of the States, and not under the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Second, That a Territorial Learstatrure is the 
mere agent of Congress, and therefore limited, in 
the exercise of its authority, to the powers con- 
ferred by Congress in the act of organization. _ 

I understand the Attorney General to maintain 
this proposition, and to rest his whole argument 
with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doveras] 
upon it. But I do not understand the Attorney 
General to allege that it was so decided in Dred 
Scott’s case, and, in fact, no man of ordinary in- 
telligence who has read the case will so pretend. 

On the other hand, so far as the opinion of the 
Supreme Court can be ascertained from the case 
of Dred Scott, those judges who believe that a 
Territorial Legislature is the agent of Congress 
(with one exception) believe, also, that Congress 
may abolish or prohibit slavery in the Territories. 
The exception is Judge Catron; he agreed with 
Judges McLean and Curtis as to the source of 
congressional power in the Territories, although 
not as to its extent. Yet the Senator from Mis- 
souri quotes the dissenting opinion of Judge 
Catron, as to that proposition, together with the 
dissenting opinions of Judges McLean and Curtis, 
to prove what the majority of the court decided 
or intended. It is of a piece with the rest of his 
argument. 

will read to the Senate what was said by two 
of the judges who concurred in pronouncing the 
act of March 6, 1820, to be unconstitutional; and 
if these citations do not, in effect, deny the doc- 
trine that Congress can exercise municipal author- 
ity in the Territories, directly or through any 
agent, I am at a loss to comprehend the force of 
words. I will read first from the opinion of the 
Chief Justice: 

“The power to expand the territory ofthe United States 
by the admission of new States, is plainly given; and in 
the construction of this power by all the departments of the 
Government, it has been held to authorize the acquisition 
of territory, not fit for admission at the time, but to be ad- 
mitted as soon as its population aud situation would entitle 
it to admission. Tt is acquired to become a State, and not 
to be held as a colony and governed by Congress with ab- 
solute authority ; and as the propriety of admitting a new 
State is comunitted to the sound discretion of Congress, the 
power to acquire territory for that purpose, to be held by the 
United States until itis in a suitable condition to become 
a State upon an equal footing with the other States, must 
rest upon the same discretion. It is a question for the po- 
litical department of the Government, and not the judicial; 
and whatever the political department of the Government 
shall recognize as within the limits of the United States, 
the judicial department is also bound to recognize, and to 
administer in it the laws of the United States, so far as they 
apply, and to maintain in the Territory the authority and 
rights of the Government, and also the personal rights and 
rights of property of individual citizens, as secured by the 
Constitution. All we mean to say on this point is, that, as 
there is no express regulation in the Constitution defining 
the power which the General Government may exercise 
over the person or property ofa citizen in a Territory thus 
acquired, the court must necessarily look tothe provisions 
and principles of the Constitution, and its distribution of 
powers, for the rules and principles by which its decision 
must be governed. 

“Taking this rule to guide us, it may be safely assumed 
that citizens of the United States who migrate to a Terri- 
tory belonging to the people of the United States, cannot 
be ruled as mere colonists, dependent upon the wiil of the 
General Government, and to be governed by any laws it 
may think proper to impose. The principle upon which 
our governments rest, and upon which alone they continue 
to exist, is the union of States, sovereign and independent 
within their own limits in their internal and domestic con- 
cerns, and bound together as one people bya General Gov- 
emment, possessing certain enumerated and restricted 
powers, delegated to it by the people of the several States, 
and exercising supreme authority within the scope of the 
powers granted to it, throughout the dominion of the Uni- 
ted States. A power, therefore, in the General Government, 
to obtain and hold colonies and dependent Territories, over 
which they might legislate without restriction, would be 
inconsistent with its own existence in its present form.” 


I now read from Judge Campbell: 


t But the recognition of a plenary power in Congress to 
dispose of the public domain, or to organize a Government 
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over it, does not imply a corresponding authority to de- 
termine the internal polity, or to adjust the domestic rela- 
tions or the persons who may lawfully inhabit the Territory 
in which it is situated. A supreme power to make needful 
rules respecting public domain, and a similar power of 
framing laws to operate upon persons and things within the 
territorial limits where it ties, are distinguished by broad 
lines of demarkation in American history. This court has 
assisted us to define them. In Johnson vs. McIntosh, (8 
Wheat., 595~543,) they say: ‘According to the theory of 
the British constitution, all vacant lands are vested in the 
Crown; and the exclusive power to grant them is admit- 
ted to reside in the Crown, as a branch of the royal pre- 
rogative. 

“©All the lands we hold were. originally granted by the 
Crown, and the establishment of a royal Government has 
never been considered as impairing its right to grant lands 
within the chartered limits of such colony,’ 

“And the British Parliament did claim a supremacy of 
legislation coextensive with the absoluteness of the domin- 
ion of the sovereign over the crown lands. The American 
doctrine, to the cdntrary, is embodied in two brief resolu- 
tions of the people of Pennsylvania, in 1774: Ist. “That the 
inhabitants of these colonies are entitled to the same rights 
and liberties, within the colonies, that the subjects born. in 
England are entitled within the realm.’ 2d. ‘That the power 
assumed by Parliament to bind the people of these colonies 
by statutes, in all cases whatever, is unconstitutional, and 
therefore the source of these unhappy difficulties.? The 
Congress of 1774, in their statement of rights and griev- 
ances, affirm ‘ a free and exclusive power of legislation’ in 
their several Provincial Legislatures, ‘in, all cases of tax- 
ation and internal polity, subject only to the negative of 
their sovereign, in such manner as has been heretofore 
used and accustomed.’ (1 Jour. Cong., 32.) 

“The unanimous consent of the people of the colonies, 
then, to the power of their sovereign, ‘to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the ter- 
ritory? of the Crown, in 1774, was deemed by them as en- 
tirely consistent with opposition, remonstrance, the renun- 
ciation of allegiance, and proclamation of civil war, in 
preference to submission to his claim of supreme power in 
the territories.” 


The Senator quoted, however; a sentence from 
Chief Justice Taney which, taken byitself, would 
seem to warrant his assertion. Here is the sen- 
tence: : 


“ And if Congress itself cannot do this—if it is beyond 
the powers conterred on the Federal Government—it will 
be admitted, we presume, that it could not authorize a ter- 
ritorial government to exercise them. It could confer no 
power on any local government, established by its authority, 
to violate the provisions of the Constitution.” 


Nothing like this occurs, in the opinion of any 
other judge or anywhere else in the opinion of 
the Chief Justice himself. It is, when separated 
from its context, irreconcilable with what I have 
just read from another part of the same opinion, 
and wholly outside what the judge announced at 
the outset to be the question to be decided. But 
when the sentence which the Senator from Mis- 
souri read is taken in its proper connection and 
used as the Chief Justice delivered it, a harmony 
with the rest of his opinion will at once be dis- 
covered. The Chicf Justice was speaking in that 
sentence of quite another topic than that upon 
which the Senator from Missouri quoted it; and, 
therefore, I propose to read it in its connection: 


& Butthe power of Congress over the person or property 
of a citizen can never be a mere discretionary power under 
our Constitution and form of Government. 
the Government and the rights and privileges of the citizen 
are regulated and plainly defined by the Constitution itself. 
And when the Territory becomes a part of the United 
States, the Federal Government enters into possession in 
the character impressed upon it by those who created it. It 
enters upon it with its powers over the citizen strictly de- 
fined and limited by the Constitution from which it derives 
its own existence, and by virtue of which alone it continues 
to exist and act as a government and sovereignty. It has 
no power of any kind beyond it; and it cannot, when it 
enters a Territory of the United States, put off its character 
and assume discretionary or despotic powers which the 
Constitution has denied to it. It cannot create for itself a 
new character separated from the citizens of the United 
States, and the duties it owes them under the provisions of 
the Constitution. ‘Ihe Territory being apart of the United 
States, the Government and the citizen both enter it under 
the authority of the Constitution, with their respective 
rights defined and marked out; and the Federal Govern- 
ment can excreiseno power over his person or property be- 
yond what that instrument confers, nor lawfully deny any 
right which it has reserved.” 


This is his general proposition: 

& A reference to a few of the provisions of the Consti- 
tution wil] illustrate this proposition. . 

“For example, no one, we presume, will contend that 
Congress can make any Jaw in a Territory respecting the 
establishment of religion, or the free exercise thereof, or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press, or the right 
of the people of the Territory peaccably to assemble, and 
to petition the Government for the redress of grievances. 


27 


The powers of | 


“Nor can Congress deny to the people the right to keep 
and bear arms, nor the right to trial by jury, nor compel 
any one to be a witness against himself in a criminal pro- 
ceeding. A 

“These powers, and others in relation to rights of per- 
son, which it is not necessary here to enumerate, are, in 
express.and positive terms, denied to the General Govern- 
ment; and the rights of private property have been guarded. 
with equal care. Thus the rights of property are united 
with the rights of person, and placed on the same ground 
by the fifth amendment to the Constitution, which Provides 
that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty, without diic process of law. And an act of Congress 
which deprives a citizen of the United States of his liberty 
or property, merely because he came himself or brought 
his property into a particular Territory of the United States, 
and who had committed no offense against the laws, could 
hardly be dignified with the name of due process of taw. 

“So, too, it will hardly he contended that Congress could 
by law quarter a soldier in a house in a Territory without 
the consent of the owner, in time of peace ; nor in time of 
war, but in a manner prescribed by law. Nor could they 
by law forfeit the property of a citizen ina Territory who 
was convicted of treason, for a longer period than the life 
of the person convicted ; nor take private property for public 
use without just compensation.”? 

It will be observed the Chief Justice has enu- 
merated every provision of the bill of rights added 
to the Constitution of the United States. He is 
speaking of them. He is speaking of the rights 
guarantied in the Constitution in the express terms 
of the amendments which were added to it by the 
States after its adoption. He has enumerated 
them. Now,sir, let us see how mu®h further he 
proceeds: 

“The powers over person and property, of which we 
speak, are not granted to Congress; but are, in express 
terms, denied, and they are forbidden to exercise them. 
And this prolibition is not confined to the States; but the 
words are general, and extend to the whole territory over 
which the Constitution gives it power to legislate, includ- 
ing those portions of it remaining under territorial govern- 
ment, as well as that covered by States. It is a total ab- 
sence of power everywhere within the dominion of the 
United States, and places the citizens of a Territory, so far 
as these rights arc concerned, on the same footing with cit- 
izens of the States, and guards them as firmly and plainly 
against any inroads which the General Government might 
attempt, under the plea of implied or incidental powérs.”? 


What next? 
“ And if Congress itself cannot do this?— 


What? Pass a law taking away trial by jury 
in a Territory; pass a law to quarter troops in a 
man’s house in time of peace; pass a law to vio- 
late the express prohibitions of the Constitution 
as set forth in its bill of rights. 

* Andif Congress itself cannot do this—if itis beyond the | 
powers conferred on the Federal @overnment—it will be | 
adinitted, we presume, that it could not authorize a terri- 
torial government to exercise them.” 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President 

Mr. PUGH. Ina moment; I will read the rest 
of the sentence. 

“Tt could confer no power on any local government, 
established by its authority, to violate the provisions of | 
the Constitution. ?”? 

Mr. GREEN, I only want to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio to this fact, that the 
court is there speaking of restrictions upon the 
power of Congress, the limitations placed upon 
its power; and showing that Congress cannot con- 
fiscate property; Congress cannot destroy rights 
of property; and then says—that is the idea— 
much less can any subordinate tribunal estab- 
lished under the authority of Congress. 

Mr. PUGH. Well, sir, I have read it to the 
Senate. Iventure to say that the idea which the | 
Senator from Missouri has inculcated never en- 
tered the head of the Chief Justice when he wrote 
that decision. He is illustrating his general prop- 
osition; and by what does he illustrate it? By | 
quoting the bill of rights to the Constitution of | 
the United States. In this bil of rights is a pro- 
hibition to Congress to confiscate property. | 

Mr. DAVIS. There is no bill of rights. 

Mr. GREEN. There is no bill of rights in the 
Constitution of the United States. There are cer- 
tain amendments, but no bill of rights. 

Mr. PUGH. Well, those amendments are the 
bill of rights. They were put there as a bill of 
rights, and only from abundant caution. It was 
argued by many of those who took part in form- | 
ing the Constitution that they were wholly unne- 
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what was authorized; but the States out of jeal-: 
ousy and abundant caution ingisted upon adding: 
those amendments. They were’ called by; the 
States a bill of rights. Virginia called them so; 
and it. is that of which the Chie? Juatice: spoke. 
Thus language used in illustration as applicable. 
to a particular case is separated out of its context, 
and made to appear wholly inconsistent with the. 
residue of the opinion delivered by the Chief 
Justice, in direct contravention of the sentiments 
delivered hy Judge Campbell, and in fact to over- 
turn the rest of the decision. Need I add, sir, 
that the only counsel for Sandford now living, 
whose name, wherever, mentioned throughout the 
United States, excites the admiration of the legal 
profession, | mean Mr. Reverdy Johnson, has 
said that the questioñ was not argued by him nor, 
his colleagues, and he never understood that the 
court cven considered it, much less decided it? 

So much for the alleged errors of faith. The 
Senator from Missouri admits that this wag an 
open question until the Dred Scott decision. He 
admitted that it was left open by the Kansas-Ne- 
‘braska bill and the Cincinnati platform. I have 
shown that it has never even arigen in the form 
which the Kansas-Nebraska bill contemplated; 
that it was not involved in the Dred Scott case; 
that it could not have been; and that, according to 
every rule of legal interpretation by which courts 
and lawyers are governed, a question which did 
not arise in the case, which was not argued inthe 
case, cannot be said to have passed under the con- 
sideration of the judges, unless they so expressed 
themselves in language; and I know the Supreme 
Court of the United Sets well enough to. know 
that if they had considered that question to bein-: 
| volved, they would have ordered it to be argued! 
at the bar. They twice heard this case argued. 
After the first argument, conceiving that the. im 

ortance and difficulty of the questions involved 

emanded of them an unusual degree of examina- 
tion, they continued the cause twelve months,and 
called upon counsel to argue it again. When. it- 
was called the second time, additional counsel on 
both sides were retained, and the ordinary rules 
of the court were suspended. ‘The counsel, in- 
stead of being limited to two hours, were allowed 
to argue at their own pleasure. I say again, that 
itis an insult to the judges of the courtto say 
that they would take up a question of that mag- 
nitude not involved in the case, and decide it with- 
out intimating to counsel the propriety of having 
it argued at the bar. There is not a supreme 
court in any State in the Union that would do it, 
Judges have at least that much respect for the 
legal profession. Be a Be 

Now, sir, having disposed of the question of 
faith, let us look a little into the errors of practice. 
of which the Senator complains. 

Mr. GREEN. Before the Senator leaves that 
subject, I hope he will permit me to make ona 
remark. 

Mr. PUGH. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN. I stated expressly that the 
question did not arise, whether a Territory ¢ould 
prohibit slavery by its own action; but I sated 
i that the question did arise whether Congress. 
i could prohibit slavery in a Territory; that the 
| Supreme Court decided that; and that that was 
| the law of the land; and that they gave their unan- 
| imous opinion that a Territory could exercise no 
| power beyond what Congress could exercise. 
| That is what I stated, and what I know the opin- 
| ion will sustain, notwithstanding the remarks the 
; Senator makes. 

Mr. PUGH. Ihave stated to the Senator that 
that certainly was the opinion of Judge McLean 
| and of Judge Curtis. ; : 
| Mr.GREEN. Of the whole court. 

Mr. PUGH. No, sir; Judge Catron dissente: 
from the rest of the judges on that very proposi- 
tion, and he says so. After the paragraph which 
the honorable Senator quoted the other day, the 
i judge uses this language: 

“It is due to myself to say, that. it is asking inuch of a 
| judge, who has for nearly twenty years been exercising 


cessary, because Congress could do nothing but 


i jurisdiction from the western Missouri line to. the Rocky 
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Mountains, and on this understanding of the Constitution, 
inflicting the extreme penalty of death for crimes commit- 
ted where the direct legislation of Congress was the only 
rule, to agree that he had been all the while acting in mis- 
take, and as an usurper.”? 

Itis perfectly evident that Judge Catron not only 
dissented, but he felt himself involved personally 
in the decision of the majority of the judges that 
Congress had no direct power of municipal legis- 
lation. That is why he dissented. There is the 
whole of his opinion. It covers many pages, but 
that is the pith of it. That is the reason why he 
dissented from the other judges, and dissented 
with some warmth of feeling. -He did not know 
what scrapes he had got into in the course of 
twenty years. 

Mr.GWIN, If the Senator will permit me, he 
made an allusion in regard to the opinions of my 
late colleague in the Senate on this question from 
which I dissented at the time. I was told by my 
colleague, when I met him in California, that he 
never entertained those opinions. I can find no 
remarks in the Congressional Globe from him on 
the subject, (and if the Senator has any other, I 
hope he will refer to them,) ¢xcept these which I 
will send to the Secretary to read. The former 
Senator from Michigan, (Mr. Stuart,) who al- 
luded to him at the last session, did not state his 

osition correctly. In the first place, Colonel 

eller objected to the unqualified veto. That 
was the only portion to which he objected. Here 
are his remarks. As to his moving to strike out 
the provision to which the Senator alluded, I find 
that it was the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dove- 
ras] who made that motion; and he gives his 
reasons here in the discussion with Colonel Wel- 
ler. It is very short, and I should like the Scc- 
retary to read what Mr. Weller and Mr. Dovexas 
said. It iseverything hesaid on the subject, and 
then the motion to strike out was made by the 
Senator from Illinois himself. 

The Clerk read it, as follows: 

«Mr. Wexier. I have a single remark to make, though 
not upon the point which is now being discussed. Al- 
though, as I said in my remarks on Monday last, I am in 
favor of the general principles of the bill, there are ‘some 
provisions in it which do not receive the sanction of my 
judgment. I may refer to that whieh confers upon the 
Govemor an unqualified veto. {do not think I ean vote 
for any territorial bill which contains a provision of that 
sort. I see no reason why the Committee on Territories 
should have reported this bill, on this point, differently from 
thase which have preceded itin our legislation. ‘The veto 
of the Governor should be a qualified one. I believe in 
Oregon a bare majority of the Territorial Legislature can 
overrule the veto of the Governor. Tam willing, however, 
to place it where the Constitution of the United States has | 
placed the veto power here. I would require two thirds of 
dhe Legislature to overrule the veto of the Governor; aud 
I would not, under any circumstances, invest an absolute 
and unqualified veto in one man. Tcannot vote for the bill 
with such a provision in it. 

“Mr. Doveras. The friends of this bill have liad the 
provision to which the Senator from California has retcrred, 
and some others, under consideration, and they intend to 
dispose of these two points—that is, the veto power of the 
Governor, and as to the revisory power of Congress, when 
we arrive at them. These two provisions are in this bill 
because they were in the Utah bill, which was our guide. 
I am aware that the former territorial bills gave the Gov- 
ernor only 2 qualified veto. I believe the Jowa bill re- 
quired two thirds of the Legislature to overrule the veto ; 
and in the Oregon bill a majority was required. 1 intend, 
when we get through with this provision, to call the espe- 
cial attention of the Senate to that subject, and state what 
my own views are upon it. The clause providing for a re- 
vision of the laws by Congress has been uniformly inserted, | 
and it arose in this way: In the early history of this coun- 
try a Territory was legislated for by the Governor and judges. 
Inasmuch as they had no Legislature, no representation, no 
popular government, we required their laws to be submit- 
ted here, either for approval or disapproval. Since the Ter- 
ritories have had Legislatures, it has become a serious ques- 
tion whether any such revision iy necessary; but the friends 
of the bill will consider that matter when we get through 
with this point. I renew my motion to postpone the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill, in order that we may proceed 
to the cousideration of executive business.” — Congressional | 
Globe, volume 28, part first, first session, Thirty-Third Con- 
gress, page 423, 

Mr. GWIN. Ifthe Senator from Ohio knows 
of any other remarks made by my former col- 
league, I should like him to refer to them. Col- 
onel Weller told me that it was a mistake to sup- 
pose that he ever made such a motion, and I sec 
it was made by the Senator from Hiinois. 

Mr.PUGH. Ido not deemit material. Iwas 
nota member of the Senate at that time; but I 
heard the matter frequently stated while Colonel 
Weller was a member of the body, and if I am 
not much mistaken, he boasted of that being done 
on his motion or suggestion. 

Mr. GREEN. I wish to ask one question: | 
whether in that argument which has been read, | 


vo 


of the Senator from Hlinois, it is said that the 
power of legislation in the Territories was vested 
in the Governor and judges? 

Mr. GWIN. Yes, sir; that was it. 

Mr. GREEN. I know it is truc in point of 
fact; but the Senator from Ohio disputed it the 
other day when I was making my remarks, and I 
wanted it confirmed by the Senator from Hlinois. 

Mr. PUGH. . What fact? 

Mr. GREEN. That the power of legislation 
was vested in the Governor and judges in some 
of the Territories. z 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator seems to me to be 
engaging in a mere contestof words. There was 
a power given to the Governor and judges in some 
of the Territories to copy from the laws of any of 
the States. If the Senator calls that legislative 
power, he may have the satisfaction of calling it 
so. 

Mr. GREEN. I know what the power was. 

Mr. PUGH. I say the Governors and judges 

of the Northwestern Territory attempted to assert 
legislative power; attempted to pass laws made 
up of provisions from various States, to make a 
codificationand amendment of the laws of the va- 
rious States, and that it was annulled by Congress 
by law. 
“Mr. GREEN. I ask for the reading again of 
the remarks of the Senator from Ilinois on that 
subject, to see whether he agrees with me or the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator can read them for 
himself afterwards. They will be inserted in the 
report of my speech by the reporter, and the Sen- 
ator can read them at some other time. I object 
to no contro*ersy between the Senator and my- 
self, but I do object to bringing in a third party. 

Mr. GREEN. The remarks were read at the 
Seeretary’s desk, and 1 want them reread, because 
they confirm every word I said yesterday. 

Mr. HALE, I object to their being read more 
than once. 

Mr. GREEN. 
argument. 

Mr. HALE. Very well; then I do not object. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

«The clause providing for a revision of the laws by Con- 
gress has been uniformly inserted, and it arose in this way: 
In the eariy history of this country, a territory was legis- 
hited for by tie Governor and judges.” 

Mr. GREEN. That is all I want. 

Mr. HALE. That is enough. 

Mr. GREEN. Who was speaking? 

The CLERK. Mr. Doveras. 

Mr. GREEN. That is all I want. 

Mr. PUGH, Ifit is any satisfaction to the Sen- 
ator, he is weleome to it; that is all I can say. 

Mr. GREEN. & ig very satisfactory. 

Mr. PUGH. [t is undoubtedly true that the 
policy of the Federal Government toward the | 
‘Territories has become more liberal and more 
sensible as these questions have been further dis- 
cussed. As the Senator was glorifying the ordi- 
nance of 1787, as a model of territorial govern- 
ment, let me invite his attention to the provisions 
of that ordinance. In the first place, no man 
could vote in the Northwestern Territory unless 
he had a large freehold estate in land, and at that 
time, there being no subdivision of the public 
lands into small quantities, and being only sold in 
large quantities and to companies, it amounted to 
a prohibition of the right of suffrage to a great 
mary people. No man could be a member of the 
Legislative Assembly, unless he had an inherit- 
able estate in lands to almost double the value of 
that of the voter;and the Assembly was to proposc | 
to Congress or to the President, after the forma- | 
tion of a constitution, so many candidates, out of | 
whom he selected the Council. The Governor of | 
the Northwestern Territory had an absolute and 
unqualified veto over all acts of legislation, which 
could not be overruled by a unanimous vote of 
both Houses, and together with that the right to 
dissolve and prorogue the Legislature at any time 
he chose. It was just that legislation which 
aroused the people of the Northwest to claim 
their rights before Congress, and it induced Con- 
gress to relax those very provisions. I said yes- 
terday, and I have said it frequently before, the 
ordinance of 1787 drove the people of Ohio to 
the verge of revolution; and you will find in the 


Task that they be read as my 


American State Papers the proceedings of a con- 
vention of people appointing delegates to come | 
hither to Congress, and to protest against the in- | 


tolerable tyranny of that territorial government. 
The difficulty was solved by admitting the State 
of Ohio, and forthwith relaxing, as to the Terri- 
tory of Indiana, some of those provisions. In 
the course of time, both for Indiana and Ilinois, 
step by step, at the instance of the people and 
their Territorial Legislature, these odious provis- 
ions were withdrawn, until, by the time Michigan 
applied for admission into the Union, nothing was 
left, I believe, but a qualified veto and the power 
to revise the acts by Congress. But, sir, it seems 
that we went further. From an absolute veto of 
the Governor we came to a veto that two thirds 
might overrule; and then to a veto that a majority 
might overrule; and in the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
which the Democratic party adopted as a model, 
we struck out the provision requiring the laws to 
be submitted to Congress for approval. Out of 
all this body of legislation, the Cincinnati plat- 
form chose the Kansas-Nebraska bill as a model 
of Democratic principles to be applied to territo- 
rial governments. 

I said I should dealwith alleged errors of prac- 
tice. The Senator from Missouri has deprecated 
this discussion. He has declared that it was the 
fault of the Senator from Illinois; that in some 
speech delivered at Freeport, in the year 1858, he 
had firstgiven birth to this doctrine ofsquatter sov- 
ercignty which had brought about and produced so 
much mischiefin the Democraticranks. What did 
the Senator from Illinoissay? Thave not his speech 
before me, but if I recollect it he said this: that 
the people of a territory might, in the exercise of 
their right of taxation and other rights of police 


| regulation, so discourage slavery as that slave- 


holders would not migrate to the Territories with 
their slaves. That, I believe, was called the doc- 
trine of unfriendly legislation. Now, is it true 
that the Senator from Hlinois first suggested that? 
Why, sir, lean show you in the Globe, if it were 
necessary, that it was said in the other House of 
Congress the first session I was here, and said by 
southern men in several instances. It was pro- 
claimed by gentlemen who now are in Mr. Buch- 
anan’s Cabinet. Mr. Clerk will you read this? 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“The Territory being the common poe of States, 
equals in the Union, and bound by the Constitution which 
recognizes property in slaves, it is an abuse of terms to call 
aggression the migration into that Territory of one of its 
joint owners, because carrying with him any species of 
property recognized by the Constitution of the United 
States. The federal Government has no power to declare 
what is property anywhere. The power of each State can- 
not extend beyond its own limits. As a consequence, 
therefore, whatever is property in any of the States must 
be so considered in any of the Territories of the United 
States until they reach to the dignity of community inde- 
pendence, when the subject-matter will be entirely under 
the control of the people and be determined by their funda- 
mental law. {Tf the inhabitants of any Territory should 
refuse to enact such laws and police regulations as would 
give security to their property or to his, it would be ren- 
dered more or less valueless in proportion to the difficulty 
of holding it without such protection. In the case of prop- 
erty in the labor of man, or what ‘is usually called slave 
property, the insecurity would be so great that the owner 
could not ordinarily retain it. Therefore, though the right 
would remain, the remedy being withheld, it would follow 
that the owner would be practically debarred by the cir- 
cumstances of the case from taking slave property into a 
‘Territory where the sense of the inhabitants was opposed 
to the introduction. So much for the oft-repeated fallacy 
of forcing slavery upon any community.” 

Mr. PUGH. That is the language of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, [Mr. Davis.] I have read, 
or rather the Clerk hag read, an extract from the 
revised copy of his speech at Portland. 

Mr. DAVIS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
did not hear it. Whatis it? 

Mr. PUGH. I thought the Senator was at- 
tending to the reading, or I would have called his 
attention to it. 

Mr. DAVIS. 

Mr. PUGH. 
used——— 

Mr. DAVIS. Just tell me what the language 
Refer me to what you were reading. 

Mr. PUGH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAVIS. I wish to say beforehand that 
the Senator makes a mistake when he talks about 
a revised speech. Those speeches were so mis- 
represented that I did not choose to revise them. 
They were published as they were found in the 
newspapers. To give all critics the benefit of 
whatever had been in the papers, they were pub- 
lished as they stood without my revision. [After 
reading the extract.] Oh, yes; thatis practically 
true, 


i 


I did not hear it. f 
When that sort of language 1s 
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Mr. PUGH. I read froma pamphlet published 
under the Scnator’s own supervision, and with a 
preface to it. Ido not know whether the Sen- 
ator revised the speech or not. 


Mr. DAVIS. You do know. 


not. 
Mr. PUGH. Idid not know when yous oke, | 
Now I do know. I said it to correct myself. i 
Mr. DAVIS. I beg your pardon, sir. | 
Mr, PUGH. Now, sir, I do not presume to | 
say what the Senator meant. His language may 
go as it is here reported: but I will say what im- 
ression would have been produced on my mind 
tf had been one of the audience. It is a speech 
addressed to the people of the North. It is in 
reply to an oft-attributed charge of forcing slavery 
upon a community—those are the words of the 
specch; and I cansay that if I had heard the Sen- 
ator use that language, I could have arrived at no 
- other interpretation than that he was, in the very 
language of the Scnator from Missouri, suggest- 
the Territory how they could 


I tell you, I did 


ing to the people of 
keep slavery out. 

Mr. DAVIS. Then I will only say to the Sen- 
ator that I addressed a more intelligent audience 
who put no such construction upon my language; 
who understood perfectly what I meant—thatany 
attempt by laws to force slavery into a commu- 
nity where all of the community were opposed to 
it would be utterly futile. They understood per- 
fectly well from more than is reported, for I recol- 
lect the argument went beyond what is reported, 
that all laws were dead upon the statute-book, if 
they were resisted by public opinion; that no 
character of property could be held in it which 
depended upon the protection of juries, if juries 
were all opposed to it—the particular case cited 
was the case of Utah—that, cnact what laws we 
might, they fell dead before the Mormon juries; 
that crime stalked unrcbuked, and went neces- 
sarily unpunished, because no jury could be em- 
panncled which would not side with Mormons 
committing any offense whatever against one of 
our people. T know not what construction the 
Senator may put upon the language, nor what 
conclusion he may arrive at, but f am quite sure 
the intelligent audience I addressed never misun- 
derstood my opinion. 

Mr. PUGH. Well, sir, I do not know what 
the audience understood; I cannot say; but the 
Senator’s language is in print; it will go forth to 


the county, to the North and to the South, that 
in a speech to a northern audience, this was his 
language. 


Mr. DAVIS. But you put in that what you 
do not find there. You talk about legislation. 
There*was no legislation in the speech; there was 
nothing said there about legislation. J did not 
suppose the case of Improper and unconstitutional 
legislation being permitied to stand upon the 
gtatute-book when Congress had the power to 
revise it, and when I knew that, although ina ter- 
ritorial bill to which the Senator refers, the whole 
power of Congress over it was omiited; never- 
theless, he and others assumed the ground that 
Congress could not divest itsclf of the duty; and 
he did revise the laws of Kansas, and he did vote 
to repeal certain laws which he considered obnox- 
ious. 

Mr. PUGH. I am coming. to that after a 
while. 

Mr. DAVIS. You find nothing there about 
legislation. You find something about the power 
of the people opposed to any particular character 
of property; opposed, if youplease, toany amount 
of legislation admitting the right which a citizen 
might claim under those laws. 

Mr. PUGH. Now, let us sce what the Sena- 
tor said: i 

‘1f the inbabitants of any Territory should re 
cnact such laws and police regulation would gi 
rity to their property orto his, it would be rendered more or 
less valueless, in proportion to the difficulty of holding it 
without such protection. In the case of property in the labor 
of man, or what is usually called slave property, the inse- 
curity wouid be so great that the owner could not ordina- 
riy retain it. Therefore, though the right would remain, 
the remedy being withheld, it would follow that the owner 
would be practically debarred by the circumstances of the 
case from taking slave property into a ‘Territory where the 
sense of the inhabitants was opposed to its introduction. 
So much for the oft-repeated fallacy of forcing slavery upon 
any community.” 


Now, if a Territorial Legislature was in session 


and was locking about for ways and means to 


prevent slavery from being brought into a Terri- i 


tory, what could they have done better than to 
follow the Senator’s advice? , : 

Mr. DAVIS. Does the Senator—I ask him 
the question, and 1 put the question to his fair- 
ness and integrity—docs he say there is advice 
there to a Territorial Legislature to pass laws 
embarrassing the right of any citizen? 

Mr. PUGH. I say, if the Senator did not 
mean so to say, I will give him the benefit of it; 
but I certainly did understand the language so. 

Mr. DAVIS. Understand that to be advice to 
a Territorial Legislature to passlaws embarrassing 
the rights of a citizen? 

Mr. PUGH. No, sir; but to pass no laws. 

Mr. DAVIS. You understand that to be ad- 
vice to a Territorial Legislature to pass no laws to 
confer protection on the right of a citizen ? 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator certainly did not 
hear what I introduced this extract with, or he 
would not ask me. ‘The Senator from Missouri 
said that the language of the Senator from Tii- 
nois, at Freeport, was taken as advice by the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature; and I say it was no more 
advice to the Territorial Legislature than this; not 
abit. That is what I said. 7 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator has no right to say 
that even, because there is nothing there about 
legislation. The whole idea there—and it is 
strange to me that the Senator cannot take itin— 
is, that if Congress were to pass any amount of 
laws, such as it is possible to pass of a general 
character, that still certain police regulations are 
necessary in every community for the protection 
of property; that those police regulations are 
greater, from the nature of the property, in the 
case of slaves, than any other; and thatin a com- 
munity which was hostile, in a community which 
would permit every citizen to harbor a runaway 
slave, in a community so lost to every sense of 


justice that when a jury was empanneled, it 


would not punish one who harbored the prop- 
ony and secreted the property of another, that the 
rig 

being restricted entirely to such as would resist 
the temptation of those who criminally persuaded 
the slave to run away from the master. There is 
nothing about legislation. It is merely to show 
that it was a fraud upon the people to tell them 
that Congress was seeking, by law, to compel 


them to receive what they were unwilling to hold. | 


Mr. PUGH. The Senator is not speaking of 
Congress in this section. The language of the 
Senator is not applied to Congress, butis applied 
to the people of a Territory. 

Mr. DAVIS. It was applied to the people of 
a Territory: but everybody knew my opinions. 
They knew them then as they do now. They 
knew I ¢ 
that I claimed Congress had power to legislate for 
a Territory; that the territorial organization or 
corporation was the creature of Congress, was its 
agent, and but an indirect mode by which Con- 
gress legislated in the Territories. Everybody 
knew my opinions. The Senator has had achance 
to know them. The people there had a chance to 


know them. They did knowthem. Itisnothing | 


like the case where a Territorial Legislature was 
referred to as having the power by unfriendly 
legislation to destroy the enjoyment of a right 
which a citizen had under the Constitution and 
under the laws of Congress. 


Mr.PUGH. Well,sir, I declare, without mean- | 


ing any imputation on the Senator, I do not sce 
that that altered the casca whit. I have read his 
language; and it may go to the country, So far as 


! 1 am concerned, without another word of contro- 


i versy. oS 
Mr. DAVIS. Oh, the Senator need not talk | 


that way. I sentit to the country. I sent it to 
put down cavilers who reported me as saying 
what I did not. 
inating judgment of the people 


Exactly such perversions of my language as the 


Senator attempts was my inducement to print it | 


and circulate it freely. 


Mr. PUGH. The only perversion of the Sen- 
ator’s language consists in reading it. 
i Mr. DAVIS. The Senator has done more than 
that. 
Mr. PUGH. From first to last, that is all. 
My. DAVIS. The Senator has done more than || 
į read it. i 


Mr. PUGH. 


it of that property would be almost valueless, | 


laimed rights under the Constitution; į 


J sent it to the fair and discrim- 4) 
, that they might į; 
see what I had said, and form their own opinions. |; 


Yes, sir; and as far as giving it í: 


circulation is concerned, what further circulation 
it may get by being published in my spéech, it 
shall have. : i 
= Mr. DAVIS. The Senator does not hear me, 
or does not comprehend me. I say T gave it cir- 
culation in order to put down unjust’ criticism 

which were putupon my remarks by interpolat- 
ing what I did not say and giving a constru ion 
to it which the language did net bear, and’T leave 

it to stand together with the construction which. 
the Senator has attempted. | aa Aa 

Mr. PUGH. Well, [have read that paragraph 
from the Scnator’s specch twice, or rather I read 
it once and the Clerk read it once. “I say again, 
and I leave it to third persons everywhere, if a 
Territorial Legislature were in session and desi- 
rous to prevent the influx of slaves, what.could: 
they have done better than to have passed no law. 
at all, if the Senator’s opinion, as expressed in 
that extract, be correct? 

Mr. DAVIS. I should have a hard task, I per- 
ceive, to make the Senator comprehend anything. 
which he does not want to sce; but I will tell him 
once and for all that the Territorial Legislatures 
do not pass all the police laws which exist within 
a State. Police hoards and courts of justice usu- 
| ally pass the police laws or regulations which lead 
to the employmegt of patrol and other pérsons 

who preserve peacc, who prevent the escape of 
i slaves, and return them to ikeirmiasters, and take 
|| up runaways and confine them until they are 
claimed. 

Mr. PUGH. Ido not sec that it makes any 
difference whether the laws are passed by the 
| Territorial Legislature or by justices of the peace, 
if they have any such power. 

Mr. DAVIS. I aid not say justices of the 
peace passed laws. f 

Mr. PUGH. 1 perceive it would be idle for me 
to have any further controversy with the Bena- 
tor. 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes, quite. a 

Mr. PUGH. I said the Senator was not speak- 
ing of Congress in this extract, and Į will read ‘it 
again with no interpolation: 

«c ff the inhabitants of any Territory should refuse to en- 
act such laws and police regulations as would give security 
to their property or to his, it would be rendered more or 
Jess valueless, in proportion to the difficulty of holding it 
without such protection. In the case of property in the 
labor of man, or what is usually called slave property, the 
insecurity would be so great that the owner could not ordi- 
navily retain it. Therefore, though the right would remain, 
the remedy being withheld, it would follow that the owner 
would be practically debarred by the circumstances of ‘the 
case froin taking slave property into a Territory where the 
sense of the inhabitants was opposed to its introduction. 
So much for the oft-repeated fallacy of forcing slavery upon 
any community.” 3 


Now, being thrice read, I leave it. But the ac- 
cusation of the Senator from Missouri was that 
the expression of opinion by the Senator from 
Illinois, in answer to a question at Freeport, in 
|| the State of Illinois, was an invitation to the ‘T'er- 
|; ritorial Legislature to refrain from passing laws 
to protect slave property, and an invitation to so 
exorcise their power of taxation and other legis- 
lative powers as to prevent the introduction of 
slaves. Thatis his charge. In order to show 
how groundless the charge is, Isay, if the Senator 
from 


Ilinois can be charged with such an offense 
by an expression of his opinion at Freeport, the 
same charge is equally good against the Senator 
from Mississippi for what he said at Portland but 
| I do not make the charge cither against the Sen- 
| ator from Mississippi or the Senator from Tili- 
| nois. The Senator from Missouri, however, pro- 
‘ceeded, in a few minutes, to overturn his own 


that it is material. 


that. It rë- 
a man who might rise up 
and tell 


rand feather some ones. 
but, at the same 


| time, should go on and enlarge upon their num- 
doing it without being 
think he could hardly escape after- 


| interrupted. I could h é 
blie opinion, by stauing 


wards at the bar of pu 
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he drew a distinction between ‘the. abstract right 
and the actual power. 
Mr. DAVIS. I did not mean to interrupt the 


Senator again; but he goes off to make a charge. 


against the addressed. They were not 
an infuriate They were a body of intelli- 
gent men, and most of them men truc to our con- 
Stitulional rights; men with whom I had associ- 
ated long enough to understand them, and whom 
Iani proud to remember as my friends; men as 
true to the Constitution as if they lived in any 
other portion of the country, so far as it involves 
the protection of property in slaves; 
unlike the Senator, do not grope about in old rec- 
ords and read scraps from the decisions of the 
Supreme Court to prove that there is no right of 


people I 


mob. 


protection, ene that the legislative power of a | 


erritory is commensurate with anything which 


its will may dictate. I was not addressing an in- 


furiated mob; not addressing men who sought, by i 


any indirection, to exclude their fellow-citizens 
from the Territories; but men of genuine Democ- 
racy ,whorecognized equality ofrightevery where, 
who indorsed.the opinions I entertained, and who 
indorse them still, . 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator may proceed with 
his culogy upon himself and his audience without 
contradiction from me, nor shall I take notice of 


what I deem a very ungracious remark of the Sen- | 


ator, that I had groped about to pick extracts torn 
from their context to prove what the original was 
not designed to prove. I shall leave that to the 
country; I shall leave it to the legal profession. 
I did not say the Senator was addressing an in- 
furiated mob. I said that language like that, 
uttered in the hearing of a Territorial Legislature, 
would be construed by them as a hint how to do 
it, just as much as if a man should address a 
mob under the circumstances which I stated; they 
would take it as an invitation, 

But I say the Senator from Missouri proceeded, 
m a few moments, to overturn his own accusation. 
He said that this remark of the Senator from 
{linois, at Freeport, was considered a remark ut- 
tered in the heat of debate, and that it would all 
be forgotten, and that no attention was further to 


be paid to it: yet that remark cost the Senator 
from Ellinois the chair of the Committee on Fer- 


ritories in this Senate, if the Senator from Cali- 
fornia be a true witness. He had not repeated it; 
he had not even arrived at the Senate before, in 
consequence of a mere remark, he was degraded. 

Mr. GREEN: ‘Will the Senator allow me a 
word? 

Mr. PUGH. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN. 1 said that when that remark 
was first made I regarded it as a mere accidental 
expression in the ardor of debate. $ never said 
that he was removed from his position as chair- 
man of the Committee on Territories in conse- 

uence of it—never. Others may have said so, 

was opposed to his removal; and if it ean restore 
harmony and unity in the Democratic party, fam 
willing to resign my place to-day, not only as 
chairman of that committee, bat ax a member of 
the American Senate. The good of the American 
Union is superior to my position either as a Sen- 
ator or chairman of a committee. Bat the Sen- 
ator from Illinois repeated that declaration in 
several speeches, at Memphis, at New Orleans, 
and other paes in his triumphal march to the 
Capitol, Ido not know, but Í suppose it was in 
consequence of these repeated remarks that it was 
taken as a settled opinion rather than as a mere 
accidental expression. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the gentleman mean 
that that remark gave me a triumphal march in 
all the slaveholding States where I repeated it? 


Mr. GREEN. Ï certainly do not; bnt that the | 


Senator in his triumphal mareh repeated the same 
thing. Then, however, he said always that the 
end was to be accomplished by unfriendly legis- 


lation, by indirect means, never by a direct terri- | 


torial prohibitory act. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. 


slavery might be excluded from a Territory by 
non-action and also by unfriendly legislation. 1 
had made the same remark in the Senate over and 


over again, in 1850, and during every session of | 


Congress from that time to the period when I was 
removed from the chairmanship of the Commit- 
iec on Territories. Every member of the Senate 
during that whole period knew that T held those 


men who, | 


l Iwill simply state that at | 
Freeport, in reply to a question, I did say that | 


sentiments. J had been eleven times appointed 
chairman of the Committee on Territories by the 
unanimous vote of this body, after I had repeated 
ihose remarks over and overagain. If gentle- 
men desire to make an issue on this point, I will 
show the fact from the record. 

Mr. MASON. Wil the Senator allow'me to 
interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Yes. 

Mr. MASON. lask the Senator if I under- 
stood him correctly to say that the opinions now 
avowed, and which he has heretofore avowed, of 
the right of a Territory by unfriendly legislation 
to expel siavery, or to prevent its coming there, 
were known to belong to him in 1850 by every 
member of the Senate ? i 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iwill say this: There is no 
l| member of the Senate who has an excuse for not 
knowing my opinions. Youcan hardly open the 
congressional debates of that period at any page, 
without finding them expressed. Again in 1852, 
in 1853, in 1854, in 1855, and in 1856, they were 
uttered in the presence of every Senator then in 
the Senate—not once, not twice, not ten times, 
but just as often as the question arose. I beg 
pardon, however, for uttering a word; I ought 
not to put this into the speech of my friend from 
|i Ohio. 

Mr. PUGH. Iam very happy to have it there. 
Mr. GREEN. Mr, President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. BreLeR in 


|| the floor. 
: Missouri? 
| Mr. PUGH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GREEN. Lremarked yesterday, that after 
the Dred Scott decision, no man had ever uttered 
the sentiment alluded to, so far as I know, until 
the Senator from Dlinois expressed it. I knew 
there was a difference of opinion before; buteven 
before that decision, neither the Senator from Tli- 
nois nor anybody else claimed that a Territory 
could have a power which Congress did not pos- 
sess. All regarded the powers of the Territory 
as derivative from Congress. We did differ as to 
what was the power of Congress; but we all said, 
“We will bow with duc submission to whatever 
decision the Supreme Court may render on that 
question.” After it was decided that Congress 
lad not this power, then, for the first time, the 
Senator from Hinois raised the question, unfor- 
tunately—-I regret it for his sake and for my own 
and for the sake of the country—that a Territory 
could do tt in despite of Congr without any 
derivation of power froin Congress; and he alone 
is responsible for it. 

Mr. PUGEL. Ido not wonder that the Senator 
from Mississippi and £ got into a heat, when so 
many other Senators do i 

Mr. DAVIS. On account of the general dec- 
laration of the Senator from Hinois, I merely wish 
to say that, having had many controversies with 
that Senator ou the territorial question, I suppose 
L may be as well referred ‘to as another as one of 
thase who, he says, must have knew his opinions. 
In 1850, I did know him to advocate the doctrine 
of sovereignty in the territorial inhabitants—the 
; power to do what they pleased, I think, was about 
the extent of his doctrine. 1 did not concur with 
him; I opposed that doctrine. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I must correct the Senator, 
{never claimed for a Territory the power to do 
anything inconsistent with the Constitution of the 
United States, 

Mr. DAVIS. Oh!aState cannot do that. Sov- 
erignty, as itis understood in our Government; 
sovereignty, as it exists, under the Constitution, 
in the States: that is what you claimed for them. 
The Senator’s opinion, E think, went to that ex- 
tent. Ele went beyond the venerable Senator from 
Michigan, now tho Secretary of State; and I recol- 
lect once, in discussion between the Senator from 
Michigan and myself, the Senator from illinois 
| thought he fell so far below the trae standard of 
squatter sovereignty that he had to take him to 
account, I, therefore, certainly wasaware that the 
Senator at that period entertained the doctrine of 
squatter sovereignty in all its length and breadth— 


Does he yield it to the Senator from 
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ator may have another name. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ido not wish to engage ina 
controversy with the Senator from Mississippi 
ij while the Renato from Ohio holds the floor, and 
| has not finished his speech. T apologized a mo- 


the chair.) The Senator from Ohio js entitled to | 


squatter sovereignty as we understand it; the Sen- | 


ment ago for having done something of that kind. 
I will merely say that T certainly shall, from the 
record, controvert the Senator’s recollection ofour 
relative positions at that time; and I will say, fur- 
thermore, that he is mistaken in the position he 
assigns me then, although 1 then held precisely 
the opinions I do now. 

Mr. DAVIS. I believe the Senator then did 
hold the opinions he does now; but I think there 
was an intermediate period when he was more 
sound. I think, about the period of the enact- 
ment of the Kansas-Nebraska law, the Senator 
was more sound than he either is now or was in 
1850. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When the time comes for 
discussing it, I will show that at that period, on 
the very night the Kansas-Nebraska bill was 
passed, I stated that the sole object of the repeal 
of the Missouri restriction was, that the people of 
the Territory might introduce or exclude slavery 
through the Territorial Legislature while a Tor- 
ritory, as well as after they became a State; and 
no man who heard me then, can have an excuse 
for not knowing that I held that the Territorial 
Legislature, in the territorial capacity, could do it. 
The record in the Globe will sustain me. 

Mr. DAVIS. 1 donot doubt the Senator’s accu- 
rate recollection of what he said on that occasion. 
I had not the honor to hear him. Ashe isaware, 
I was not then a member of the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As the Senator did not hear 
me, I hope he will not express an opinion on my 
soundness at a time when he did not know what 
my opinions were. 

Mr. DAVIS. I express no opinion on that 
speech of the Senator; but I think the Senator’s 
soundness may be inferred from the gencral Jan- 
guage of the bill itself. The language of the bill 
shows that the Senator had somewhat changed his 
views as entertained by him in 1850. I mercel 
thought it necessary to say this, in order that 
might not, with others, be put in the category of 
having indorsed the Senator through along period, 
holding a certain opinion which was subsequently ` 
objectionable; for, unlike the Senator from Mis- 
souri, Eam among those who do not regret that 
the Senator from flinois was not continued at the 
head of the Committee on Territories. [thought 
it eminently proper, when he differed from the 
majority of the Senate upon the territorial ques- 
tion, when he held opinions which rendered him 
unfitto be the organ of that majority, that heshould 
cease to be the chairman of that committec; and I 
have yet to learn from himself that he would like 
to hold the position on such terms. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did not know that I held 
opinions which were not entertained by the ma- 
jority. T believe that I hold opinions which are 
entertained by three fourths of the Democracy 
of the nation. I believe I can show from the 
record that a majority of the Democracy of the 
Senate, at that time, understood the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill as I then did and now do. Lam pre- 
pared to show from the record, also, that a differ- 
ence of opinion on that question was considered 
no cause of discrimination in the formation of 
committees. I will show you, too, that in the 
House of Representatives, after the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill was passed, the question was put to 
Colonel Richardson, as the Democratic nominee 
for Speaker, whether he thought a Territorial 
Legislature could exclude slavery bya territoriai 
enactment during its territorial existence, and he 
answered in writing; and after that answer every 
southern member but three voted for him as.sound 
on the territorial question. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ido not know what the Senator 
may be able to prove from the record; but { stand 
upon the position which I have just assumed, that 
the Senator’s opinion upon the power of a Terri- 
torial Legislature was deemed a sufficient cause 
by the Democracy for not continuing him in the 
position of chairman of the Committee on Terri- 
tories. There must have been, then, a majority 
of the Democratie Senators who did not concur 
with him. If that be so—and it appears to be so 
on the face of it—then I say they had a perfect 
right to refuse to continue him longer as their 
organ on the Verritorial Committee. [say lt was 
due to themselves, it was due to him, and I recol- 
ject an eminent example. Mr. Benton, of Mis- 
souri, resigned the chairmanship of a committee, 
because he ceased to be in concurrence with the 
1 majority. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I have never complained of 
my removal from the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Territorics, and I never intended to al- 
lude to that subject in this body; but I do assert 
that the record proves that the Senate knew for 
eleven years that I held the identical opinions 
which I expressed in my Freeport speech, aŭd 
which are now alleged as the cause of my re- 
moval, and during those cleven years, with a 
knowledge of those opinions, which were repeated 
over and over againin this body within the hearing 
of every member of the Senate, I was, by the- 
unanimous vote of the body, made chairman of 
that commitice. At the end of eleven years I was 
removed, and the cause assigned for my removal 
is that I hold the identical opinions that I had 
expressed for the cleven years when I was unan- 
imously made chairman of the committee. 

If this be the true state of the facts, what docs 
it prove? That those who removed me changed 
at the end of the cleven years, and I was not 
“sound,” because I did not change as suddenly 
as they. |My only offense consists in fidelity to 
the principles that I had avowed for eleven years. 
I challenge the world to show that I changed a 
hair’s breadth on this question during those eleven 
years, If, at the end of that time, my opinions 
were incompatible with those of the majority, it 
shows that the majority had changed their policy 
but I had not changed my opinions. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, [Mr. Brexen.] 
The Senator from Ohio is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. PUGH. If 1 yield now, this will be the 
last time; for I am anxious to finish my speech, 
and not Keep the floor all day. | 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ibeg pardon of my fricnd 
from Ohio for having consumed his time: 

Mr. GREEN. I was only going to remark 
that it was distinctly stated by the Senator from 
Hlinois in 1856, that whether’ the Congress had 
the power to prohibit slavery in the Territories 
or not was a judicial question; that he left it as 
a judicial question; that he would submit to the 
adjudication of the Supreme Court upon it as a 
judicial decision, At that time there was, as I 
stated yesterday and the day before, and now re- 
peat, a difference of opinion between Democrats 
as to whether Congress could, by legislative act, 
prohibit slavery in the Territorics, directly or in- 
directly, or not; but I do assert, that never in his 
whole life, either during the eleven years to which 
he refers, or the years that have transpired before 
or since the cleven, did the Senator assert, until 
the Freeport speech, that if Congress had not the 
power to abolish slavery, the Territorics had; that 
a Territory possessed more power than Congress, 
and could do what Congress could notdo. When 
the Dred Scott decision was rendered, whick said 
Congress had not this power, we supposed the 
whole question was over, and that we should be 
at peace forever. This is all I have to say on 
that question; and this new statement, this re- 
statement of the case, strikes us with astonish- 
ment, and we all regret it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In 1856 I did say it wasa 
judicial question, and I said it over and over again | 
before 1856. I have said it since 1856. I declared 
in my Illinois speeches that it was a judicial ques- | 
tion. I have declared the same thing in every pub- 
lication I have made during the last year. Ias- 
sert now that it is a judicial question. The point 
is that for many years it was no want of sound- 
ness in principle that I held one side of that judi- | 
cial question while others held the opposite, and 
I assert that the Senate did know that I held one 
side of the judicial question. But morc, I have 
always said that I would abide by the decision of i 
the Supreme Court, not only as a matter of policy, 
but from considerations of duty. I take the law 
as expounded by the court. I reecive the Dred 
Scott decision as an authoritative exposition, but 
I deny that the point now under discussion has 
been decided in the Dred Scott case. There is no 
one fact in that case upon which it could have 
arisen. ‘The lawyers engaged on cach side never 
dreamt that it did arise in the case. It is offensive 
and injurious to the reputation of the court to say 
that they decided a great question which had been 
the subject of agitation to the extent of convulsing 
the whole country, when it did not arise in the 
case, and when it was not argued by counsel. 
Sir, it would prove the court unworthy to decide 
greatquestionsin a civilized country ifthey would 


; States, in all cases arising within their 


take cognizance of a case when there was ho fact 
on the record upon which it could arise, when thé 
counsel on either side never dreamt that it was in 
issue, when there was no argument on it, and fore- 
close the right of self-government to thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of people without a hear- 
ing. 
But oné word more. I assert, ahd the debates 
will prove it, that the understanding of the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill was that this was à judicial 
question to be decided when it should arise on a 
territorial cnactment. The specch of the Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Hunrir] shows clearly that 
it was to arise on a territorial enactmiént; and all 
the speeches of all of us show that it was in that 


|| way and at that time that this judicial question was 


expected to arise and be decided. The under- 
standing was that when a Territorial Legislature 
passed an act on this subject, of which any man 
complained, he should be able to bring the matter 
before the Supreme Court; and to facilitate that 
court in getting jurisdiction, we amended the bill 
by putting in a peculiar clause providing that a 
case affecting the title to property in slaves might 
be taken up to the Supreme Court without refer- 
ence to the amount involved. That clause was 
inserted in order to get this judicial question be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States. 
How? Qa a territorial enactment. Nobody ever 
dreamt that the court was going, in a decision on 
any casc that did not affect that question, to de- 
cide this point without argument and without 
notice, and preclude the rights of the people with- 


out allowing them to be heard. Whenever a Ter- f 


ritorial Legislature shall pass an act divesting or 
attempting to divest, or impairing, or prejudicing 
the right to slave property, and acase under that 
act shall be brought before the Supreme Court, I 
will abide by the decision, and help in good faith 
to carry it out. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator refers to that pro- 
vision being introduced into the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill. Is he quite correct there? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS. My memory is, that it was in- 
troduced into the bill for the government of the 
Territory of New Mexico, and introduced by the 
Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. Hare,] and 
for a purpose directly opposite to that which the 
Senator from Ulinois has announced. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator will find that 
one part of the provision was suggested from the 
other side, and accepted at once on this side, in 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, in order to give the 
courts jurisdiction of the question, without refer- 
ence to the value of the negro involved. Some 
gentleman on the other side suggested the habeas 
corpus part of the clause, and we put in the other; 
and it was adopted unanimously. 

Mr: DAVIS. It was not new. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. [think it was new. 

Mr. GREEN. I think so, too. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think you will find that it 
was new. Of course I am liable to be corrected 
by the record; but Ido not think I am mistaken. 
Now, all I have to say is this—and [ must apol- 
ogize again to my friend from Ohio, and | promise 
him £ shall give him the floor in a moment—lLam 
ready, as 1 hold myself in duty bound, to receive 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 

g jurisdic- 
tion, according to the Constitution, as final and 
conclusive as to what the law is; but the differ- 
ence between the Senator from Missouri and my- 
self is, that I assert that this question never arose. 
But suppose I am mistaken. You assert that the 
question has been decided; I assert that it has not 
been. Why cannot you wait for it to come be- 


j fore the court regularly? If you are right, the 


court will decide itin the same way that you think 
they have already decided it. F do not believe 
they will ever decide that way; but why not allow 
the question to come before the court on a proper 
case, and allow the argument of it? Let my friend 
from Ohio argue the case before the court. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. President 

Mr. GREEN, Will the Senator from Ohio 
permit me? 

Mr. PUGH, I gave the Senator permission 
before on condition that it should be the last time, 
and I hope he will sce in what position I am 
placed by about a dozen Senators. 

Mr. GWIN. I hope the Senator from Ohio 
will not allow the Senator from IHinois to make 


P Base 


statements without 
them. elec aes 

Mr. GREEN. I say that it was di tinctly + 
derstood when the Kansas-Nebraska bill wi 
passed, by the Senator from Hlinois.and all others, . 
that this question as to the power of Congress 
was to be determined. by the court, and we; 
not only agreed to abide by the decision, but pro- 
vided facilities for bringing the question before 
the court; but—I assert this in his presence thig 
hour-——neither he nor any other man pretended 
that if Congress did not have that power the Ter- 
ritory could have it. Never in the history of this 
Government, up to that time, had it been asserted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I alwayscontended that the 
Territorial Legislature had this power. I did 
not go into the argument as to where they got it 
generally, but whenever I expressed an opinion 
It was that it was recognized by the Constitution 
of the United States in its amendments, as being 
reserved to the people. settee ad Se 

Mr. GREEN. Iimean exactly what T say, and 
he dare not controvert me. Neithér he nor.any 
other man ever contended that if Congress did not 
have this power, the Territory could have it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President; the word 
“ dare” is unnecessary in this body. It is un- 
necessary to bandy words. I dare assert the truth 
always. 

Mr. GREEN. But no more. nee 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No sir. [trust the Seriator 
from Missouri does not intimate that I would. 

Mr. GREEN. No sir; notat all. rE e 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think I know what my 
opinions are and have been, aswell as he. I am 
willing that he shall make his assault and that 
every other man who desires to do it, shall makè 
his, and when they get through, I will fire at the 
lump and vindicate every word that I have said. 
I will not go into a controversy with cach gentle- 
man separately; my health will not permit it; but 
if there is a disposition to impeach my record, let 
them all get through with their impeachments and 
I will reply to the whole. i 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President—= — ` 

Mr. PUGH. I hope the Senator will let me 
proceed, or I fear I shall never be able to finish 
my speech. . ; eee 

r. GREEN. I have a very few words to 


say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Ohio has the right to the floor. Does he 
yield it to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. PUGH. If this is the last time, I will. 

Mr. GREEN. This is the last, and this was 
interpolated without my consent. I say the Seh- 
ator from Illinois may fire at the lump whenever 
it suits his convenience; it makes no difference to 
me, and he will find not only a lump, bùt he will 
find an individual that will meet him at. Philippi. 
I know that prior to the decision of the Dred Scott 
case, there was a difference of opinion, but all 
agreed that we would submit to the decision of 
the Supreme Court. I know, and I therefore as- 
sert it, that no man claimed any more power in 
the Territory than Congress possessed, up to the 
dccision of the Dred Scott case. I know, and 
therefore mean exactly what I say, that the court 
did in that decision decide that Congress had no 
powcr to prohibit slavery in the Territories. I 
know, also, that they gave a unanimous opinion 
that a Territory could have no more power than 
Congress. IJ have never contended, I do not now 
contend, nor has any reasonable, conscientious 
lawyer or statesman in this Union pretended, that 
it was a decision of that precise point; but it was 
an opinion, the unanimous opinion of the court, 
for even those judges who dissented from the 
judgment gave itas their opinion, that a Territory 
bad and could have no more power than Congress 
itself. 

Now, the Senator says, let us bow in due’sub- 
mission to the court. So say 1; but if we are all 
agreed on that, why is it that these appeals are 
made to inflame the public judgment, and excite 
prejudice, before the court pronounces upon the 
question? The court has already pronounced 
upon one question, and the court has already given 
its opinion upon another. They first said that 
Congress has no power to prohibit slavery. They 
then gave their unanimous opinion that the Ter- 
ritory had no more power than Congress; that all 


permitting others to reply to 


its authority was derivative, secondary. This 
: being the opinion of the court, he who undertakes 
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to excite public prejudice against it, is seeking, 
by his acts—-whether by design or otherwise, I 
will not say—to stir up a state of feeling which, 
when the judgment is pronounced, may induce 
the people to curse the court, denounce. the tribu- 
nal, raise another cry like that which the Senator 
from New York raised before, that we must re- 
form the court and break it down. My object is 
to keep it up to its presenthigh position. It has 
behaved in a manner that commands the admira- 
tion of any honorable man. Profound for learn- 
ing, honorable, and beyond the reproach of any 
man under the sun, why is it we cannot say that 
that court shall be respected as the highest tribu- 
nal of the land? If so, and if there is nothing to 
quarrel about, and we all agree to a subsequent 
submission of this question, it needed no long 
Harper essays; it needed no long replies; it needed 
no long speeches; but leave the question exactly 
as it is, and then you and I, and all of us, can act 
together against the common enemy. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. President, itis very casy for 
Senators to thrust their personal fecling and per- 
sonal character into a controversy. It has been 
attempted by the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Davis,] and seems about to be repeated by the 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Green.] As to the 
assertion of the Senator, that he knows that no 
Senator ever pretended that the Territorial Legis- 
lature had more power over this subject than Con- 
gress, let me say that I.rcad yesterday four or 
five extracts from my own spécches, in which I 
declared in the Senate that Congress had no power 
over the subject, because the Territorial Logisla- 
ture had; that the very reason why Congress had 
it not was that the Legislature had it, in my 
opinion. If the repetition of it for four or five 
years does not convince the Senator, what is the 
use of my repeating it now? I never did believe, 
from the day the Wilmot proviso was offered, 
that Cougress had the power to prohibit or estab- 
lish slavery. I believed then, and believe now, 
that the Territorial Legislature has it. At the 
same time, I agree that it is a question which the 
courts must decide; and when the Supreme Court 
shall have decided it, | will submit to the decision. 
If itis in my favor, I expect others to submit to 
it; if itis against me, Í shall submit to it. 

But the Senator from Missouri attempts another 
strange procceding. He says the court decided 
so and so, I have been practicing the profession 
of the law something over sixteen years; 1 have 
been charged with the defense of men’s lives and 
liberty, and immense amounts of property; and J 


um somewhat accustomed to rely on my own | 


powers of legal judgment. [have examined the 
Dred Scott case three or four or five times, with 
the utmost care, for the purpose of arriving at 
what the court intended to decide. I have stated 
it to-day; and that there might be no mistake 
about it, I reduced it to form exactly, that there 
might not be a word missed from beginning to 
end. In my judgment, the court never decided, 
never intended to decide this question; and I do 
not intend that the Senator from Missouri shall 
come into the Senate and say “the court has de- 
cided so and so, and you must submit to it, or if 
you do not submit to it, we will put you out of 
ihe Democratic party.” Some of us have a little 
title in the Democratic party as well as the Sen- 
ator. Somcof these gentlemen whoareso anxious 
about.us, might find themselves like the man who 
took the captive, more anxious to get away than 
the captive was. 

I have said enough as to the accusation that the 
Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Dovexas,] by his 
specch at. Freeport, led to a controversy im the 
party. We are told by the Senator from Missouri 
that debate has been brought here and division 
introduced here. Who introduced it? Why, sir, 
on the 23d of February, 1859, an honorable Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Brown]—I do not 
now sce 
not mere 
upon the northern Democratic Senators, one by 
pne, to answer him. He did not allow us to be 
silent; he challenged us to answer him, demanded 
it of us upon our honor as Senators and- men to 
answer him. We gave him our answer, and ac- 
cording to the Senator from Missouri, while the 
Senator from Mississippi was a peace-maker, we 
are ‘disorganizers. Who began it this session? 
When the Senator from Virginia (Mr. Mason} 
had a resolution to inquire into the occurrences at 


him in his place—rose in the Senate and į 
y announced his opinion, but he called | 
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Harper’s Ferry, that might well have called not 
only onevery Democratic Senator from the North 
and the South, but even upon Senators of every 
other party to sink all ordinary considerations 
and engage in the examination of a question like 
that, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Iverson] 
rose and once, twice, thrice assaulted by name 
the Senator from Illinois who was sick in his bed, 
and assaulted the entire Democratic party of the 
northwestern States; and for answering that, for 
vindicating our claims to respect—while the Sena- 
tor from Georgia was a peace-maker, I was a dis- 
organizer. I say the whole controversy has been 
thrust upon us under circumstances of indignity 
and of outrage that left us no option but to pro- 
test, as I do protest, that the further pressing of 
this controversy and attempting to carry it in this 
way will seal the fate of the Democratic party in 
the United States. 

But the Senator from Missouri said, and the 
Senator from Mississippi repeated it, that I voted 
with the Senator from Illinois to annul certain 
acts of the Legislature of Kansas, in July, 1856; 
and the Senator from Missouri, instead of turn- 
ing to the pages where the vote is recorded, and 
the explanations which accompanied it, goes off 
to another speech, where the matter was intro- 
duced collaterally into a debate between my col- 


| lcaguc and myself. What were the laws which 


he says we proposed to repeal? Laws on the 
subject of the admission or exclusion of slavery? 
We had no objections to them. It was the attempt 
of the first Legislature in that Territory, which 


many persons said had not been fairly clected, to 


seck by extraordinary legislation to prevent any- 
body else but their own friends from voting, and 
thereby secure to themselves power in the Terri- 
tory until the end of time. ow did we inter- 
fore? Did weannul the laws? Notatall. We 


applied the principles of the bill of rights of the | 
Constitution of the United States to the Territory | 


of Kansas, and left it to the judiciary to decide 
which, if any, of the statutes of Kansas contra- 
vened those general principles. This was done 
by the Geyer amendment, which was offered here 
by a Senator from Missouri as an amendment to 
what is called the Toombs bill. 

Tho Toombs bill contained, in its eighteenth 
section, what was called the “bill of rights.” 
There was at that time, previously to the decision 


| of the Dred Scott case, a very serious difference 


of opinion as to whether or not the Constitution 
of the United States extended to the Territories. 
It was the subject of a very bitter controversy at 
one time between a Senator from Louisiana and 
the great Senator from Massachusetts, and Ido 
not know but that Mr. Webster to the end of his 
life denicd that the Constitution of the United 
States extended to a Territory, and in fact until 
the Dred Scott decision that point was not settled. 
But, toavoid thatdifficulty, the Senator from Geor- 
gia introduced into his bill, and we enacted, cvery 
one of the provisions of the bill of rights attached 
to the Constitution of the United States. And to 


that section Mr. Geyer moved to add these words: į 


“(No laws shall be made, or have forec or effect in said 


Territory, which shall require a test oath, or oath to support 
any act of Congress or other legislative act, as a qualifica- | 


tion for any civil office or public trust, or for any employ- 
ment or profession, or to serve as a juror, or vote at an 
election, 
to, the exercise of the right of suffrage by any qualified 
voter, or which shall restrain or prohibit the free discussion 
of any law or subject of legislation in the said Territory, 
or the free expression of opinion thercon by the people of 
said Territory.’ 


That is the whole amount of congressional in- 


terference in that case. We left it to the judiciary ; 


to decide what laws of the Territory, if any, con- 
travened these general principles, and we put that 
into the Toombshillasa fundamental condition, by 


way of amendment tothe organic act. Now, I pro- ; 


pose to read what I said on that occasion, for I did 
not give that vote without some explanation. It 
was on the 2d day of July, 1856. T could not go 
very extendedly into the subject, for, if my recol- 
lection serves me, it was about six o’clock in the 
morning, after we had been in session from twelve 
o'clock the preceding noon, that we came to vote 
on that amendment. Here is what I said: 


í In fact it must result, when we have assumed the right 
to establish an organic law, that we can perfect that organic 
law. Surely,if we ascertain upon expericnce that we have 
omitted something that was essential to the organization, 
we can supply it. Thesimple question now is. not whether 
we shall interfere with the local affairs of Kansas Terri- 
tory in any gencral sense, but whether we shall put amend- 


or which shall impose any tax upon, or condition į 


| 
| 


ject. 


ments which were appropriate to the general bill, and 
which, I undertake to say, would have been adopted in the 
original bill, if this controversy bad been perceived. agree 
to much that has been said by the Senator from Mississippi, 
{Mr. Brown.] I mean to refrain, to the last possible de- 
gree, from interfering with those statutes ; but when I am 
satisfied that any act of the Legislature has gone beyond 
the purposes of the organic law, that the Legislature has 
usurped an authority never intended to be conferred, and 
which, if exercised, overthrows the organic law, I am 
bound to go to the extent of setting that right, but no fur- 
ther.” 


Again, after the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Brown] had interrupted me: 


«J shall stand by the side of the Senator in defense ot 
the doctrines of non-intervention ; and whenever he shows 
me that any proposition contained in the amendment of 
the Senator from Missouri goes beyond the purpose of the 
original act, or would have been inappropriate as an amend- 
ment to the original act, I shall vote to strike that out. I 
shall not vote to overturn the lawsof the Territory. F shalt 
simply vote to perfect the organic law by declaring that 
nobody, whether it be the Territorial Legislature, or any 
other body, shall put on the inhabitants of Kansas any com- 
ditions which were not designed by Congress.’’—Appendix 
to Congressional Globe, Thirty-Fourth Congress, first ses- 
sion, page 803. 


I have offered to go that far this very session 
of Congress upon the subject of slavery. I have 


. said that if you will show me a Territory where 


the people, not in good faith, acting for their own 
advantage through their Representatives, but for 
the purpose of endeavoring to usurp the control 
and possession of the Territory, and excluding 
citizens, make these discriminations in bad faith, 
in fraud, I will go as far as I went then in amend- 
ment of the organic act to prevent such a thing. 
That is not the question. 

I sec, too, by one of the newspapers, it is sol- 
emnly paraded that on that same occusion the 
Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Dovexas,] and I voted 
against an amendment offered by his colleague 
declaring that the true intent and meaning of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill was that the Territorial Le- 
gislature could prohibit slavery. Well, sir, if the 
Senator who made that publication had turned to 
the Globe, he would have understood it in a mo- 
ment. The Toombs bill was a bill to provide for 
the organization of a State government, and when 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. TrumBu.v] offered 
his proposition, which he did twice, the friends 


. 


i of the bill, not merely the Senator from Ilinois 


[Mr. Doveras] and myself, both of whose re- 
marks arc upon the record, but the Senator from 
Delaware, (Mr, Bayarp,] not now in his scat, 
and the Senator from Michigan, now the Secre- 
tary of State, (Mr. Gass) rose in their places and 
said that the amendment had no pertinency to the 
original bill, and that we were not to be persuaded 
to go into such a controversy at that stage of 
the question, and it was voted against and kept 
out of the Toombs bill, as the record will show, 
expressly on the ground that it had no pertinene 
to the original proposition. At the same time if 
forgot to give you, sir, [Mr. Braver in the chair,| 
the credit of one of those same explanations. It 
was said certainly by the Senator from Hlinois, 
by General Cass, and by myself, and, if I mis- 
take not, by you, that whereas we were in favor 
of the principle of the proposition, we would not 
vote to put it on that bill, Yet that is solemnly 
paraded in the country asa declaration of opinion 
by the Senator from Illinois and myself that we 
did not understand the Kansas-Nebraska bill to 
authorize that sort of legislation by the Territory. 

I refer to these things to show that, while the 
Senator from Missouri holds us up and charges 
us with creating this disturbance in the country, 
and while the Senator from Mississippi speaks of 
our selecting extracts from decisions and from 
speeches, there has not been Icft a stone unturned, 
not even a pebble, that could be brought in to 
convict the Senator from Illinois and myself of 
having undergone some change. I think the old 
case of the wolf and the lamb is revived. 

But the Senator from Missouri says the conn- 
try has been flooded with speeches on this sub- 
Who has flooded it? Has it been the Presi- 
dont of the United States? Has it been the Vice 
President of the United States? Has it been the 
Senator himself? Who introduced all this dis- 
cussion? Who thrust it into the President’s mes- 
sage? Who addresses State Legislatures? Who 
begins discussions here? When these things are 
thrust upon us, if some Senators feel it due to 
themselves to make answer, they are to be accused 
of creating a disturbance in the country if they 
dare to open their mouths in the way of response. 
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Ido not object to the Senator flooding my State 
with his speeches. I have sent a great many of 
his speeches there on other occasions myself, and 
if he is able to bear the expense, I shall be very 
much obliged to him if he will give every con- 
stituent I have a copy of his speech, and I wish 
him joy of all the converts he will make by it. 

` I have never believed that the discussion of any 
question, fairly conducted, would injure the Dem- 
ocratic party, orinjure any other party that ought 
to be allowed to stand; but what I complain of 
is that instead of standing by a contract, plainly 
written, thoroughly understood, some Senators 
and persons outside of this Chamber undertake to 
violate it in the most flagrant and shameless man- 
ner; and then, because we do not submit to it, 
think that the lash of executive dictation, turn- 
ing out postmasters and custom-house officers, 
will coerce freemen into a change of sentiment. 

The Senator from Missouri says he is not for 
intervention. Then, what is he for? What does 
he want us to do? The Senator from Georgia 
wants us forthwith, as soon as the ITouse of Rep- 
resentatives is organized, to pass some bill by 
which a man can take his slave into the Territo- 
ries and hold him against all power, not merely 
legislative power, but hold and protect him against 
anybody that may desire to tamper with or run 
off with a slave; and I believe one of the Senators 
from Mississippi wanted us to pass a law that we 
would never allow a man to make another per- 
son’s slave drunk by giving him liquor. 

Mr. DAVIS. Which Senator from Missis- 

_ sippi? $ 

Mr. PUGH. I did not mean you, sir. Your 
colleague asked how could they have slaves in a 
Territory if somebody might come along and give 
a slave liquor, and make him worthless; and he 
wanted a law to make that punishable. That is 
my recollection. 

hat, then, is the use of your ‘Territorial Le- 
gislature ? Why do you not abolish it? Why pay 
money to men to meetin the various Territories 
and make laws, when their laws amount to noth- 
ing? If that is the case, why not take all this 
power into our ownhands? After the Democratic 
party of the United States has stood since the year 
1846, proclaiming in its platform, proclaiming by 
the mouths of its orators, South and North, that 
it desired to drive the subject. of slavery out’ of 
Congress, we have the doors thrown open wide, 
and the negro is brought in triumphant proces- 
sion right back at the cnd of all our labor. It 
scemed to me, in listening to the speech of the 
Senator from Georgia, that he really thought the 
only use of white men was to guard negroes and 
carry them safely into the Territories wherever 
they want to go. 

Now, sir, I do not understand that sort of half- 
way sovereignty for which the Senator from Mis- 
souri contends, and which is also contended for 
on the other side by the Philadelphia platform. 
I understand the Republican party and the Sena- 
tor from Missouri as starting together, and to be 
equally inconsistent. The Republicans say that 
Congress has sovereign power over the Territory, 
but its sovereignty can only be exerted to pro- 
hibit slavery. ‘The Senator from Missouri says 
that Congress has sovercign power over the Ter- 
ritory, but it can only be exerted to establish or 
protect slavery. Now, I say, if it has sovercign 
power, it can do cither—the one as well as the 
other. This one-legged sovereignty is a very 
small affair. It can do both if it can do cither 
When you satisfy me that Congress has sover- 
eign power over the Territorics, then you will have 
a chance to try me on the Wilmot proviso. 

Well, sir, the Senator from Missouri objects to 
the phrase ‘ popular sovereignty.” He says the 
Territories are not sovercign, that we acknowledge 
they are not sovereign. Ina strict technical sense 
{I acknowledge they are not; but I think we are 
befogged in the course of this discussion by mere 
phrases, Senators seem to imagine that itis a 
kind of inevitable necessity thal there should be 
sovereignty somewhere. Ï do not think there is 
any sovereignty in a Territory, and I do not sce 
why the word is interpolated into the discussion. 
It is not to found in the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, and I doubt whether it is to be found 
in the constitution of a single State. It isa mere 
ghost brought in here to confuse a subject which 
might otherwise be plain enough. I have heard 
this phrase ‘‘ popular sovereignty?’ used—I did 


not invent it—merely in contradistinction to the 
claim of congressional sovereignty. It was claimed 
on the one side that Congress had sovereign 
power. The other side merely said the people 
have whatever sovereignty the case admits of. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Geogia under- 
took to admonish me and the rest of us as to what 
ought to be done at the Charleston convention. 
He said: 

“The southern States ought to demand of their northern 
brethren that, in the establishment of every territorial gov- 
ernment by Congress, their slave property should be put 
upon the same footing of all other property which shall be 
carried into the Territories; that it be recognized as prop- 
erty; that the relations of the parties be regulated and de- 
fined, and that ample remedies be provided for its protec- 
tion and enjoyment during the existence of the territorial 
government. They ought to demand that these rights should 
be so recognized, and their property so protected that they 
may feel secure and sale in emigrating to the Territory with 
their slaves; and in the event that Congress should refuse 
or fail to accord to them these acts of simple justice and 
equality, if it should come short of its daty, and its whole 
duty, the most sacred duty of all governments, to provide 
for the security, protection, and enjoyment of all its citi- 
zens, of their lives, liberty, and property, then the South 
should no longer remain in a Union whieh thus fails to ac- 
complish the objects of its formation, and without which it 
would be a curse rather than a blessing. And, sir, [say now 
to the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Puau, Jand all the northern 
Democracy, that, in my opinion, the sorthern States ought, 
in the Charleston convention, to demand the plain and un- 
mistakable recognition of these rights of the southern peo- 
ple in the Territories of the United States, ax a condition 
precedent to any party affiliation with the northern Democ- 
racy; and should the delegates from the free States refuse 
to recognize these rights, then, sir, the southern delegates 
should no longer hold political associations with them, büt 
withdraw from the convention and take steps to rally the 
southern people in the formation of a party at home, which 
should he based upon the simple and‘sound proposition of 
‘equality in the Union, or independence out of it? ”? 

If such be the sentiment of the Democratic party 
in the southern States, I hope their delegates will 
so proclaim on the first day of the convention. I 
have the advantage of the Senator from Georgia; 
for although my Democratic constituents have not 
the power to retlect me as one of the Senators 
from Ohio, they have elected me to represent them 
at Charleston. I shall go thither as a delegate 
with their instructions—instructions which coin- 
cide with my own sentiments, and which I shall 
obey to the letter. 

Jt is immaterial to me, and to the entire Democ- 
racy of the Northwest, whether the honorable 
Senator does or does not support the nominees of 
that convention for President and Vice President. 
We intend to support them, unless, indeed, south- 
ern fanaticism, carried to the pitch of mere folly, 
should drive us from the convention before any 
nominations arc made. If you concur in our 
choice for President and Vice President, the can- 
didates will be elected, and all the more triumph- 
antly for the opposition of the Senator from Geor- 
gia and those who sympathize with him. If you 
nominate men who are not acceptable to us, but 
who, in their anxiety to be nominated, or forany 
other cause, have sought all manner of ways, reg- 
war and irregular, in season and out of season, to 
profess their devotion towards the strange gods 
which Mr. Buchanan has lately set up to be wor- 
shiped, I give you distinct notice that they will 
be defeated as surely as the day of election shall 
arrive. You will thereby convince the people of 
the non-slaveholding States, one and all, without 
distinction of parties, that no faith can be reposed 
in the Democracy of the South, and no sacrifice 
entitle any man to their generosity or admiration. 

i say this not in anger, and certainly not with 
pleasure. It is impossible for me to act with the 
Republican or the American party. I see nothing 
in either of them to command my confidence. Í 
agree with the Democratic party in respect to the 
rights of the Federal Government, and (especially) 
the reserved rights of the States; in respect to 
finance; to the currency; to the retrenchment of 
public expenditures; to a tariff strictly for reve- 
nue; to the propriety of acquiring Cuba and ex- 
ercising a decisive control over Mexico, Central 
America, and the whole of this continent; to free- 
dom of conscience and equality of rights as be- 
tween our native and naturalized citizens; to all 
that has yet been said or done, in general conven- 
tion, upon the subject of slavery in the States and 
Territories;the protection of slave property on the 
high seas and in the public domain where territo- 
rial governments have not becn organized, together 
with the prompt and faithful rendition of fugitives 
from service. It remains for you, gentlemen of 


the South, to decide whether hundreds, and thou- !! 


sands, and tens of thousands, in the northernand 
northwestern States; who sympathize with me, 
shall be your allies-or be neutral in November 
next. : . 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I suppose‘it.is too late for 
me to go on now. eS Sees 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President—— oe 

Mr. MASON. I hope we shali have an exec- 
utive session. Pt She 

Mr. CLINGMAN. If Ido not lose the right 
to the floor, I will yield to my friend from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. GREEN. Ishall say nothing on what has 
been said by the Senator from Ohio and the Sen- 
ator from Ilinois, until the latter fires at the lamp, 
as he calls it, and then he will find a proper re- 
sponse. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to say one word there. 
I came here with no expectation of making a 
speech, unless I should say a few words on the 
monstrous and wicked outrage that has been per- 
petrated at Harper’s Ferry. These other qués- 
tionsyl had discussed until. I was willing to let 
them stand on my own record. Anything that I 
have to say in the future on them, will be purely 
in self-defense; but, as I saw a disposition, as I 
thought, to “double teams’? on me, as they did 
last year when a debate grew up, five or, six on 
one; and, as the state of my health does not en- 
able me to take cach one in turn, I simply said: 
“Gentlemen, when you get through with your 
assaults on my record, on my political character, 
Iwill reply to you in general;” but I have no 
assaults to make on any one. r 

Mr. GREEN. That is exactly my condition. 
My health is worse than that of the Senator from 
Illinois, for I am hardly able to sit here in my seat 
through the day; but, if he fires at the lump, he 
will find a Roland for his Oliver. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator from Illinois cer- 
tainly bas no right to say there is any disposition 
here to “ double teams” on him. He got up and 
made a statement which was an arraignment of 
every Democratic Senator as having concurrently 
sustained him for eleven years in an opinion for 
which they had finally decapitated him. That 
certainly was not my position as one of the Dem- 
ocratic Senators. I chose to reply to him, and 
very briefly did I reply. : 

The Senator magnifies himself when he sup- 
poses that there is any combination against him. 

hy, sir, I tell him, on this side of the Chamber 
there are many who are willing to mect him, man 
to man, at any time. He altogether exalts him- 
self above his level when he supposes there is a 
combination here to oppress him. I wasas willing 


i to leave him without assault as he could have 


been to leave me. He was not iñ my mind. I 
was not busy about him at all, and if he had not 
interposed in the debate to make remarks which 
scemed to render it proper, if not necessary, for me 
to respond, I certainly should have said nothing 
in relation to him. - As to his firing on the lump, 


| he had better get through with one before he takes 


the lump. Fie may find that he has enough to 
do when he finishes one man without invoking 
all the Democracy to stand up together in order 
that he may kill them at once. The Senator from 
Missouri gave him wager of battle. I do not know 
that he has ever won such triumphs over that 
Senator that he need to invoke somebody else to 
come up and ald the Senator from Missouri; and 
I certainly estimate the Senator from Missouri 
too highly to deem it at all necessary for me to 
interpose for any such purpose. ; i 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from Missis- 
sipplis entirely mistaken when he says I arraigned 
anybody. I apiy denied the charge preferred 
against me that [had changed my position on the 
territorial question, and cited the fact that the 
opinions I now hold, as the record proves, had 
been entertained for twelve years, and uttered on 
this floor every year for eleven years, in the pres- 
ence of every Senator then present, before I was 
removed from the chair of the Committee on Ter- 
ritorics. When I assert that fact in self-defense, 
a fact that appears of record, itis called an arraign- 
ment! Ihave noarraignmentto make. Inregard 
to the statement of the Senator from Mississippi 
that Loverrate myself, I shall institute no com- 
parison between him and me, or the modesty ot 
my bearing and his in thisbody. The Senate and 
the country will judge- of our respective bearing 
toward our brother Senators. 
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SA word more. The Senator from Missouri, he 
tells us, has-given te wager of battle. Ihave had 
‘no intention of replying to that Senator’s speech. 
If these attacks are kept up, one after another, I 
thay reply to them, as I said, in the lump; thatis 
to say, I shall make my vindication at one time 
against whatall my opponents may have said; not 
one word against one of them personally. [have 
no self-interest to gratify, no complaints to make; 
‘but I give notice that I will defend myself in a sin- 
gle speech, after my assailants have got through. 

Mr. GREEN. Let the Senator understand me. 
I have never assailed the Senator from Illinois, 
and never intend to do so. I have assailed his 
position; but my relations to him, and my feel- 
ings for him, are of such a character that I cannot 
assail him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
ator assailed me, except my position and my pub: 
lic record, and in that he showed that he did not 
know what it was, because the record does not 
sustain him. Other Senators arraigned me while 
I was lying on a sick bed. There was son talk 
about the northern Democracy being unsound and 
corrupt, and when called to account by a Senator 
present, an individual who was confined to a sick 
bed was pointed at as the representative of that 
unsoundness. I-have no reply to make to that; 
I simply say that it is a confession of rottenness 
at the heart twelve years ago; and itis about time 
the tree was cut down that has been so long rotten. 
It is certainly strange that my opinions should be 
assailed from such a quarter; and stranger still 
that I should be accused of being guilty of the same 
heresy which he cherished. I have no assaults 
to make on him. 

Mr. DAVIS. 
ator refers. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly I have read it. 

Mr. DAVIS. Lhave a right when you look at 
me to know whether I am the Senator to whom 
you refer. 


I have not said that the Sen- 


I do not know to whom the Sen- 


| was unprepared to deny the power of Congress to 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought I said these re- 
marks were made by one of the Senators from 
Georgia, [Mr. Ivenson.] I have said, and I re- 
peat, that I do not intend to notice the attacks 
that are made on me, any further than self-respect 
and my duty to my own reputation requires. I 
have no fondness for these controversies. I have 
had no intention to bring them up. IT have no 
assault to make on the record of any man. But, 
sir, I do not feel that I am bound to remain silent 
when my reputation is assailed in a manner that 
is calculated to impeach my political or my per- 
sonal standing. I do not think that Senators have 
any right to complain when Isay the state of my 
health does not enable me to reply to cach one in 
turn, and that therefore I shall wait until the 
crimination is through, and then make one reply 
in self-defense. In that I shall show that no man 
in this country has an excuse for the assertion or 
the pretext that he did not know my opinions for 
the fist twelve years, and each one of the twelve, 
on this territorial question to be preciscly what 
they are to-day. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, it is to reply to | 
that assertion of the Senator, and with a purpose 
of replying to it, whenever he undertakes to vm- 
dicate himself from any imputation of a change 
of opinion on his part, and, at the same time, to 
impute a change to those who now antagonize 
him on this side of the Chamber, or who voted 
for his removal from the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Territories—it is with a view to repel 
the imputation conveyed by his remark, that I rise 
now to say, that I think he has changed, and that 
whenever he undertakes to make good his asser- 
tion, I will show him that he sat here in his place, 
and permitted opinions and sentiments to be im- 
puted to him in exact accordance with those which 
Í entertain, and never gainsayed them or repelled 
the imputation . But, sir, why should the Senator 
stand here in our presence, and deny any change 
of opinion? I trust he has changed his opinion. 
I thought so when I sustained him for several 
years here as the chairman of the Committee on 
Territories. Had I thought he had not changed 
his opinion, he would never have had my vote for 
that position; and I should not have given him 
the right hand of fellowship as a member of the 
Democratic party. When he says that within 
twelve years he has changed no opinion, and that | 
he has given no occasion or pretext even for the 


| ists, and triumphing over it, did I come here at | 


| No, sir; [remained silent; [made no vindication 


{| from the char of the Committec on Territories. 


imputation of a change of opinion, does he forget q 


that so late as 1850 he voted for the Wilmot pro- | 


viso. Does he forget that he voted for an amend- 
ment to the Utah and New Mexico bills, which 
inhibited the Territorial Legislatures from exer- 
cising the power of protecting slave property? 
Does he forget that he voted against an amendment 
offered by my friend who sits on my right {Mr. 
Davis] to confer on the Territorial Legislature the 
power of protecting all property recognized as 
such in any State of the Union? 

Then, let me repeat, how can the Senator say 
that he has never changed? Does he forget that 
he avowed, on the floor of the Senate, that he 


prohibit slavery in the Territories? Is that his 
opinion to-day? Was that his opinion in 1853, 
when I took my seat in the Senate? Has it been 
his opinion ever since? I trust not. And hence, 
I think it ill becomes the Senator to plume him- 
self upon his consistency, and to impute, at least | 
by implication, inconsistency to those who do not 
now, and have not all along, accorded with him 
in opinion. 

ow, Mr. President, in respect to the Senator’s 
allusion to **double-teaming ” upon him, which 
we have heard before and some time ago, I do not 
exactly agree with my friend from Mississippi in 
thinking it evinces a great deal of egotism; but I 
think, with due deference, that it may be construed 
as evincing something worse. It looks, sir, tome, 
as an invocation of public sympathy on behalf of 
a persecuted and abused man. It looks at leasi— 
though I do not charge that such was the intention 
—very much like the conduct of Peisistratus when 
he ran into the market-house, exhibited the self- 
inflicted wounds which streamed with his blood, | 
and asked a body-guard for his protection. I 
abhor anything that bears the slightest resem- 
blance to that invocation of public sympathy and 
public support against the persecutions of enemies 
which has characterized demagogues in all free 
countries. I hope that the Senator did not design 
to invoke public sympathy for himself, with the 
motives of Peisistratus, on the occasion to which I 
have alluded. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The remarks of the Senator 
from Alabama only show that I was acting on the 
right principle in waiting until my assailants get 
through their bill of indictment, and then replying 
to them in alump. Itseems they are multiplying. 
I say to the Senator from Alabama, that while I 
have sought no sympathy and desire nosympathy, 
I shrink from no vindication of myself. i leave 
the publie to judge whether there has not been 
rather a doubling of teams on me every time I 
have engaged in debate for the last two years. 
After fighting an wholy combination in my own 
State between Federal office-holdersand Abolition- 


the last session and make any parade of that fact? 


of myself. I made no complaint of my removal 
I never alluded to it, and the matter would never 
have passed my lips if it had not been thrust into 
my face in debate here in the Senate to-day, and 
on previous days. The discussion of last year 
was brought on by others, and not by me; and 
yet we have been told by a Senator, while making 
a speech in the country, that those who removed 
me from the head of that committee expected me 
to defend myself, and complained that I waited 
until the end of the session, after having been tried 
and condemned and exccuted in my absence! Sir, 
I had no defense to make. [scorned tomakeany 
(defense. I stood conscious of the rectitude of my | 
own motives, and the correctness of my own ac- 
tion. 1 claimed the right to hold and vindicate 
my own opinions, and to impeach no other man’s 
conduct, or the integrity of his purpose. I yield 
to every Senator the right of differing from me, 
and I never make a test on him for doing so. 

The Senator from Alabama says that I have sat 
here and listened to certain opiions without re- 
plying, and that led him to infer that I concurred 
with them. : 

Mr. CLAY. [say opinions were imputed to | 
the Senator which he did not contradict. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Never, that I know of. 

Mr. CLAY. I will prove it whenever the oc- 
casion arises. ; 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And I shall reply in the 
lump when the Senator and others get through. |; 
I bave but a word more to say now, and that ! 


is on another point. ‘The Senator from Alabama. 
tells me that if he did not suppose that I had 
changed my opinions, he would never have ex- 
tended to me the right hand of fellowship as a 
Democrat. Well, sir, Ido not know that my De- 
mocracy would have suffered much if heneverhad. 
Iam willing to compare records with him asa Dem- 
ocrat. I never make speeches proclaiming to the 
world that I will bolt a convention if I cannot get 
my man nominated, and threatening to break up 
the Democratic party if the little faction to which 
the speaker belongs cannot control it; and then 


| talk about the right hand of Democratic fellow- 


ship! Sir, that Senator has placed himself be- 
yond the pale of Democratic fellowship by the 
pronunciamento that he will not abide the decision 
of the national convention, if the speeches which 
I sce attributed to him in the newspapers are true. 
I do not understand this thing of belonging to 
an organization, going intoa convention, abidin 
the result if you win, and bolting if you lose. { 
never thought that was deemed fair dealing in any 
profession. If you took the winnings when you 
gained, I always thought you had to pay your 
Dets when you lost. A man who tells me and the 
world that he only goes into conventions to abide 
the result in the event of their deciding in his 
favor has no right to talk about extending the 
hand of Democratic fellowship. 

Now, sir, I have the kindest feclings towards 
the gentleman personally. He hasa right to differ 
from me; he has a right to bolt the Charleston 
convention; he hasa right to proclaim to the world 
beforehand that he means to do so; but We has no 
right to go into the convention unless he intends 
to abide by the result. He has no right to claim 
to belong to the organization and say that he in- 
tends to bolt the nominces; and hence, I say to 
that Senator, with all kindness, that, ifhe does not 
extend tome the right hand of Democratic fellow- 
ship, I shall survive the stroke. If I should hap- 
pen to be a candidate before, and the nominee of, 
the Charleston convention, and he should vote 
against me, I am not certain that it would dimin- 
ish my majority in his own State; and I say it 
with all due respect tohim. Iam notcourting his 
support. Permit me to say to that Senator it will 
be time cnough for him to threaten that he will 
not vote for me when I ask him to do it. Permit 
mé to say further to him, that T think I am doing 
quite as much honor to him if I consent to accept 


| his vote as he will do me by offering it. 


I am not secking a nomination. I am willing 
to take one provided 1 can assume it on princi- 
ples that I believe to be sound; but in the event 
of your making a platform that I could not con- 
sciéntiously execute in good faith if I were elected, 
I will not stand upon it and be a candidate. 
Why? I will never be guilty of the act of being 
elected on a platform and kicking it over the mo- 
ment Lam elected. I can vote for one man as a 
choice of evils between two, although I do not 
agree with him in all things. When there are 
two men presented to me, with one of whom I 
agree in all things, except on one point, and I 


| differ fromthe other totally, I can vote for the 


man with whom I most nearly agree. I can vote 
for a nomince on a platform upon which I would 
not stand as a candidate myself; for after having 
elected him, so far as we differed I would con- 
tinue to differ from him as President, and so far 
as we agreed I would sustain him as President. 
When threats are made of not extending the 
hand of Democratic fellowship, { should like to 
understand who it is that has the right to say 
who is in the party and who not. I believe that 
more than two thirds of the Democracy of the 
United States are with me on this disputed point. 
James Buchanan received about eighteen hundred 
thousand votes at the last election—twelve hun- 
dred thousand of them in the free States, and 
something over six hundred thousand, I believe, 
in the slaveholding States; and you have heard it 
said by the Senator from Ohio, and I believe it, 
that ninety-nine out of every hundred Democrats 
in the northern States agree with him and me on 
this question. ‘Then one third of the Democratie 
party is going to read out the remaining two 
thirds! Your candidate will have a good chance 
of election if you shall have done it; will he not? 
The only importance attached to the question 
of the chairmanship of the Committee on 'Territo- 
ries is this: heretofore no test has been made as to 
a man’s opinions upon this judicial question, and 
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hence I could hold the position ofchairman of that 
committee without any objection, by a unanimous 
vote; but now it is made atest. Ido not make it; 
I only resist your test. If you make it on me, 
while I did not want the chairmanship, while I 
have performed laborenough on thatcommittee for 
eleven or twelve years to be anxious to get rid of it, 
yet the country cannot fail to take notice thatmy 
removal at the end of eleven years is significant 
in one of two points of view. ` It was either per- 
sonal or political. I acquit every man of the sus- 
picion or thought that it was personal. Then it 
was political. What does it signify? It is a proc- 
lamation to the world that a man holding the opin- 
ions I do is not sound enough to serve as chair- 
man of a committee. Is he sound enough for a 
Cabinet officer, for a district attorney, for a col- 
lector ofa port, for a postmaster, for a light-house 
keeper? All these classes of officers are being re- 
moved now, except Cabinet officers, for holding 
the same opinions. If you were to nominate for 
the Presidency a mah who proclaims to the world 
this proscriptive policy, that every man holding 
the opinions I do is marked as a victim for ven- 
geance the moment your candidate is clected, what 
chance have you of electing him? 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the Senator from Illinois 
allow me to ask him a question just there? It is 
simply this: do the Democratic party say youare 
unfit to be a chairman of a committee? Do the 
Democratic members of the Senate say so? We 
have been willing to give you the chairmanship 
of a committee where you would not necessarily 
be our organ in relation to the Territories and this 
particular controverted point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator can, perhaps, 
answer that better than I can; as he was in the 
caucus, and I was not. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will answer in this wise: that, 
so far as I know, there was no objection to your 
being a Democrat, as trusted and honored as be- 
fore on every question except that. And now I 
will go further. Iam chairman of one commit- 
tee, and I am willing to surrender that to the 
Senator. 

Mr. GREEN. SoamI. 

Mr. DAVIS. IfI am not mistaken, this is not 
the first time a similar proposition has been made 
to the Senator, in order that he might understagd 
the position of the party. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On that point I will say that 
a proposition was made to me, of which I did not 
feel at liberty to speak, by one respected gentle- 
man and Senator who held the position of head 
of a committee, on his individual authority, 
without any authority from the caucus, to know 
whether I could accept it. 

Mr. DAVIS. f think that Senator perfectly 
well understood that no war was made on the 
Senator from Ilinois by his Democratic brethren 
of the Senate, and when he made that offer to him 
he perfectly well understood that he was running 
no hazard. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
point that I returned the answer frankly, that 
while I did not seek the chairmancy of the Com- 
mittee on Territories, did not desire it, and yet 
did not decline it, I could not accept the chair- 
manship of any other Committee. 

Mr. DAVIS, Why? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Till tell you why, and 1 
gave the reason at the time. It was, that if the 
gentleman to whom I allude retired for me, Gov- 
ernor Breen, of Pennsylvania, was the second on 
the committee, and, without impeaching others, 
I did not feel that I could, without violating those 
courtesies and amenities and proprieties which 
have always existed in the Senate among gentle- 
men, take the place of another Senator. I was 
not willing to do so in violation of the established 
rule of promotion. 

Mr. DAVIS. Butif he waived that, how then? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I had no assurance that he 
would waive it. I made that objection, and the 
assurance that he would waive it has never been 
given to me. 

T gave another reason. I should not have ac- 
cepted the position if he had waived his rights, 
for this reason: For eleven years my opinions 


were no disqualification for service at the head of 


the Territorial Committee, and if they were not 
for eleven years, why should they be for the 
twelfth year? 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator will now see the 


I was going to say on that | 


value of the question I asked him. Itis, whether 
he insists on making war upon this point with 


the Democratic Senators, or whether the Demo- 


cratic Senators seek to crush him? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I seck no war with any 
Senator on cither side of the Chamber, and espe- 
cially I seek none on political or personal issues 
with Democratic Senators. Every word I have 
said has been in defense of myself against the 


imputation that I had changed my line of policy, 


which I utterly deny. I did understand, and I 
understand now, that when applications are made 
for post offices, the question of a man’s opinion 
on popular sovereignty is asked, and a postmaster 
is proscribed if he concurs with me in opinion, 
So with all other offices in the country. The 
country understands, therefore, that if a man rep- 
resenting this proscriptive policy is the next Pres- 
ident, every man-in the country who holds the 
opinions of the Senator from Ohio and myself is 
to be proscribed from every office, high or low. 
Such is now the case. Now, I want to know 
this: is any gentleman prepared to take the 
Charleston nomination with the understanding 
that he is to proscribe two thirds of the party, 


land then degrade himself so low as to seek the 


votes of the men whom he has marked as his 
victims? Ifno tests are to be made there can be 
harmony. If these tests are to be made, one 
third will not subdue two thirds. I do not intend 
to surreiider an opinion, nor to try to force one 
on any other Senator or citizen. “I arraign no 
mah because of his opinions. Ido not admit the 
fact that there is a better Democrat on earth than 
I am, or a sounder one on the question of State 
rights, and even on the slavery question. 

Mr. GREEN. One. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, not one. When a man 
tells me he will vote for me ifnominated—wonder- 
ful condescension indeed! Vote for me if nom- 
inated! As if such a man could for a moment 


‘compare records with me in labor for the Dem- 


ocratic party. l assail nobody, I make no tests 
on any one; but, at the same time, I am determ- 
ined never to surrender a conscientious convic- 
tion even to secure the highest place in the Gov- 
ernment. I repeat, if there arc no assaults made 
on me, we shall go on in perfect harmony. Ihave 
no grievances, but I have no concessions. I have 
no abandonment of position or principle; no re- 
cantation to make to any man or body of men on 
earth. If Senators are satisfied with their own 
record and will let mine alone, they will get along 
very well, I will answer some of the assaults 
upon my record. I have none to make on any 
other Senator. If you all act on this principle, 
we shall get along; but if not, these discussions 
will be renewed. I trust that [am understood. 
Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I dislike always 
these controversies of a personal character. I dis- 
like even to descend to argue the relative positions 
of individuals as belonging to this or that party. 
i do not think it belongs to the Senate; but agit 
is forced upon me on this occasion, I believe I 


would rather dispose of it Just now than to have | 


it renewed. All the references as to those who 
have attacked the Senator from Hlinois and his 
record, as to those who have made personal or 


political attacks upon him, and most of all, ref- |! 


erences to those who attacked him while he was 
sick in his bed, belong not to me. Sweepingly as 
he spreads it over the Senate, I am not the only 
one on whom that accusation does not rest. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
one Senator. 

Mr. DAVIS. I donot know what importance 
the Senator should have attached to the declara- 
tion of that individual who said he would vote for 
him if nominated. He seems to have given it 
very little importance, rather to have castit from 
him as a thing beneath him. Now, perhaps the 
individual meant as little; perhaps the individual 


attached as littleimportance to his promise as the į 


Senator does; for he may not have considered it 
in the catalogue of chances that it would ever 
happen. There, again, I happen to be a person 
who could not have been referred to. Ido not 
know who made that remark to which the Sena- 
tor alluded, 


But why do we hear again and again revived this | 


idea of anassault upon the Senator? Is it to restore 


that Democratic harmony of which he speaks as | 


the harbinger of success? How isit possible that 
the Senator has learned that there was a purpose to 


I expressly confined it to | 


roséribe him, or how is it possible the Sehator has * 

earned that the basis of.action of thë Départinents 
is such as he has stated on this occasion? How 
could he know that the Postmaster General ot the 
President asks such eatery and applies such 
tests to candidates and incumbents in office? He 
could only get it from those who came to hit tò 
maké him the depository of their complaints—the 
disappointed who came to him to get his sympa- 
thy, or, perhaps, the expectaiits that came to him 
to get his future support. It would be quite im- 
possible that he could obtain it from the head of 
the Department or the head of the Government— 
the only persons who could have properly given 
any such information. Now, I ask of the Sena- 
tor, is it quite fair to those high functionaries, is 
it quite worthy of himself, to make such an allé- 
gation, impossible as it is that he can have the 
proof to sustain it? Why set himself up as the 
particular object for the sympathy of Democrats 
who are to be proscribed? He admits that somè 
time ago a Senator came to him and offered to give 
him, so far as he could transfer to him, the posi- 
tion of chairmanship of the Comimittee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, a position which he must 
have felt to be one interesting to his constituents, 
where he might labor efféctively for them, where 
he might lay. his hand upon this very abuse of 
which he has coniplained to-day; but he declined 
it for reasons which he has given. I sought to 
learn from him whether there was not also’ the 
other reason, the determination to make that ques- 
tion whether he should be chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Territories or not, one which the Dë- 
mocracy of the Senate should decide, and if they 
decided it adversely, he would consider it a ground 
of complaint? i . 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I thought! sáid,änd if hót, 
I will say now, that I never had a determination 
to make it a causc of complaint, because there was 
a fixed purpose on my part never to allude to it 

ublicly in any way whatever; and I never should 
have done so, but for the fact that it seemed to be 
thrown before me here in these discussions, and 
I was compelled to speak; but I will say, that I 
did feel that, the courtesies of the Senaté, in this 
respect, having been violated for the first lime, so far 
as l know, in the history of the Senate, in m per- 
son, self-respect required that I should take no 
other place, while I sought no place whatsoever. 

Mr. DAVIS. I really feel what the Senator 
has expressed—a desire to avoid any controversy 
which will separate those between whom there is, 
political affiliation. Towards the Senator himself 
{can have no personal animosity. Many years 
of joint labor and generally of coöperation, leave 
a great many kind remembrances with me in con- 
nection with him. Iwould do nothing to degrade 
him, nothing to wound his just sensibility, and I 
but cxpressed what the favorable opinion I had 
so long entertained of him I thought justified, 
when 1 said that I had not heard him complain; 
and I might have gone further, and said that I 
expected him, when notified that the majority of 
his own party did not concur with his sentiments 
in relation to territorial government, to say: “I 
am unfitto be your organ, and I do not wish to be 
so.”? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I beg the Senator to remern- 
ber that L was never notified of it, but was re- 
moved from my position when I was fifteen hun- 
dred miles off, without notice. 

Mr. DAVIS. In the Senator’s absence, I sup 
pose the committees were to be organized. Could 
they have been organized by*putting him at the 
head of the territorial committee, and afterwards 
requiring him to vacate? Certainly not. Was 
it not sufficient, when he learned that their opin- 
ions so far differed from his that he could not be 
their organ on these questions; and did he not still 
occupy high and responsible positions on other 
committees ag well as on that? Was he not on 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, which stands 
first in the order of the Scnate? Was he disturbed 
on the Committee on Public Buildings? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAVIS. I did not know that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly; if you Idok. at 
the list you will find it so. | 

Mr. DAVIS. It is this session. We served 
together on that committee last session. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know we did; but Tam 
dropped from that this year. Territories last 
i year, and Public Buildings this. 
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“Mr. DAVIS, : I venture to say, without having 
any conference with the gentlemen who arranged 
the committees, that if he was dropped, it was for 
no reason personal to him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I presume so. : 

_Mr. DAVIS. But it was only in the arrange- 
ment of committees, to distribute them as equally 
as possible over the whole number of Democratic 

Senators. I have never had myself that sort of 
interest in the arrangement of committees which 
others manifest. I always look on exemption 
from a committee as a privilege. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Sodol. 

Mr. DAVIS. I always considered it was 
merely saving you that amount of labor. Lam 
on three committees now, and I am ready to go 
off either of them any day. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. | I reciprocate that sentiment 
perfectly. 

Mr. DAVIS. Why then should there be this 
controversy about the Senator’s position upon 
the Committee on Territories? It has no value 
herc; it is understood here; it isa small thing 
here; it is an ordinary thing here. I might have 
quoted the Senator from Maine, [Mr. Hamury,] 
in connection with my reference to Mr. Benton’s 
conduct on a former oceasion. He had been put 
at the head of a committee by the Democratic 
party.’ He ceased to affiliate with the Democratic 
party because of difference on a particular ques- 
tion He then said: 

“Y do not wish to retain this position; Iam no longer 
in the condition I uccupied at the time you conferred it on 
me. [resign it.’ i 

It is not an extraordinary proceeding. It has 
received importance in this case from the attention 
that has been directed toit. It would have passed 
by likeany other occurrence of similar importance, 
if no attention had been directed to it. 

I do not know whether the Senator, in appeal- 
ing to those two thirds whom he says were hable 
to be-proscribed, means to say that there is the 
party that were to keep him in as chairman of 
the Committee on Territories. I have some faith, 
however, that in the good sense of the Democracy 
of the country, they will believe that the Senate 
oan arrange its own committces, and that it has 
justifiable reasons for any change it makes. 

Then, why this idea that somebody is likely to 
be elected ae will court the votes of a particular 
class in the country, and then turn round to sac- 
rifice them for their opinions? The Senator him- 
self is aware that we did not object to him upon 
any other committee. Why, then, docs he sup- 
pose any person in the Senate, or any person of 
similar character out of it, would object to any 
Democrat for an office which did not involve that 
particular point? I certainly, for one, am ready 
to say that E should not. vote to confirm a person 
holding these opinions to go to a Territory, there 
to act as a judge or a marshal ora Governor; but 
I should have no objection to voting for his con- 
firmation as marshal of a State or postmaster or 
judge of the district court—any of the offices to 
which the case did not belong. To illustrate still 
further: I should object to any mau being a district 
attorney or district judge whose constitutional 
opinions or whose conscientious feelings would 
not allow him to execute the fugitive slave law. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course. 

Mr. DAVIS. He would be unfit for the place. 
If he was a gentleman, he would not accept it; 
he would feel that he could not do his duty inthe 
place, and he would refuse to hold it. It amounts 
merely to this: that, where there is a difference 
between Democrats in opinion upon a particular 
poiat that marks a particular position to which 
he is not suited, if a majority of the party differ 
from him. Then, why this attempt to discrim- 
inate between northern and southern Democratic 
Senators? If there is anything which draws the 
Democratic paty near to my heart and makes 
me proud of it, it is the hope, was recently the 
conviction, that there is but onc sentiment from 


great body-politic. Why, then, this attempt to 
array Democrats of onc section against those of 
the other? If we are divided by geographical 
lines, if opinions are to be determined by latitude 
and longitude, and ‘not by reference to the great 
charter of our political liberty, the party has no 
value; and, whenever that is so, I am ready to 
cease to be numbered with it. 

But, sir, proud as I have been of the large vote 


th i! obtrude themuponthe Senate, and I regret that the 
one end of the Union to the other pervading that || 


| ence to my vote, which would neither confer any 


which the Democratic candidate received in the 
northern States numerically, exceeding by far the 
votes given to him in the South, I must say that 
they contributed but little to elect, him to the 
Presidency. It is the electoral votes which are to 
be counted in that contest. The Senator from 
Illinois, looking forward to the case which he has 
himself supposed, and which otherwise I should 
not refer to, of being the nominec at Charleston, 
must count the number of electoral votes that he 
can get; and in that view of the case, the southern 
States rise to an importance not to be measured 
by the numerical standard he presents. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad-to hear you on 
that point, for we stand on the same footing’ in 
that respect: The convention of Mississippi has 
acted, as well as other conventions. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DAVIS, (after a pause.) Oh! I did not 
know what the Senator was at. [Laughter.] As 
for me, I am one of the rank and file. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. SoamI. [Laughter.]} 

Mr. DAVIS. Well, let it go. 

Mr. CLAY. Just a word in reply to what fell 
from the Senator from Iinois. I have discovered 
that I overrated his, and he underrated my De- 
mocracy. Jam willing to drop the controversy 
between us by conceding that we are both mis- 
taken. The Senator, however, instead of reply- 
ing as was duc to himself and to me, diverted the 
issue between us to a matter entirely extraneous 
to this debate. f 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 


not re ply 


I gave notice that I should 
to any charges at this time. Thatis the 
reason I passed them. 

Mr. CLAY. IJ stated to the Senator that when 
he made bold toassertin this presence that he had 
never changed his opinion, he cither said too 
much, or I would never have extended to him the 
right hand of fellowship as a Democrat. I gave 
as my reasons that he had voted for the Wilmot 
proviso; that he had voted for an amendment to 
the Utah and New Mexico bills, inhibiting the- 
Territorial Legislatures from passing laws for the 
protection of property in slaves; that he had voted 
against an amendment conferring on them the 
power to protect that like all other property, and 
[said and repeat thatif I had not supposed he 
had changed his opinions of the constitutional 
power of Congress to prohibit slavery, I should 
not have extended to him the right hand of fellow- 
ship. Those were the circumstances. Ido not 
doubt that my constituents unanimously sustain 
me in the sentiment implicd by that declaration. 

But the Senator diverts the issuc between us to 
another which was wholly extrancous, and I think 
very unbecoming; becausc, without the slightest 
unkindness to the Senator, it argued some of that 
vanity which had beenimputed to him, and against 
which I was defending him. He turns to the 
Charleston convention—the ocean to the rivers of 
his thoughts—and he brings to notice the fact that 
I had avowed that] would not support him on his 
platform as the nominee of the party, and, therc- 
fore, he says it docs not become me to sct myself 
up as a truc Democrat, and that he may well com- 
pave records with me. Now, sir, here is the dif- 
ference between the Senator and myself; my test 
of Democracy is fidelity to principle, his test of 
Democracy scems to be fealty to party. While 
I profess to bea member of the Democratic party, 
I claim to be a freeman, and never to have surren- 
dered my right to think for myself, or to have 
transferred my conscience to the keeping of a ma- 
jority of the party. I am not the serf of the Dem- 
ocratic party. I think there are occasions when 
patriotism is paramount to party. I think there 
are occasions when aman who is faithful to his 
country and to his conscience must repudiate even 
the acts of a majority of his party. H was be- 
cause of my greater fidelity to principle than to 
party, to the Constitution of my country thai to 
party nominees, totruth than to expediency, that 

made those declarations. I did not intend to 


Senator has done so. ; 
He did not stop at that, but he indicated, F į 
thought very distinctly, not only an utter indiffer- | 


honor upon him, if given to him, nor do him any | 
dishonor if refused; but he went further, and, if 
I understood him aright, he did not think that my 
opposition to him would diminish his vote in the | 
State of Alabama. That is another illustration of 


what I have often heard imputed to the Senator— |! 


a disposition to compare. his strength with the 
representatives of other States of this Union, and 
to arrogatea greater power over thosc States than 
tlir own representatives possessed. That isa 
question between us, raised by the Senator, which 
time will decide. If, however, he had been as ob- 
servant of the public demonstrations. within my 
State as I have been, if he had looked more to 
Alabama and less to Charleston, I think he would 
have discovered that I am sustained by a very 
large majority of the party there; and I think the 
events that are transpiring there this day will sat- 
isfy him of this fact. With this explanation, I 
am- willing to play quits with the Senator, or to 
continue to bandy words orarguments as he may 
choose. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I can assure the Senator 
from Alabama that the good temper and taste with 
which he has replied to me disarms me, even if | 
had the disposition (which I have not) to continue 
a controversy with him. I will only say a word 
to him. I did not expect that the Senator would 
repeat again, because I thought some one would 
whisper to him, and tell him the injustice he was 
doing me about the vote on the Wilmot proviso. 
The record shows that I protested against it at 
the time, before it wasgiven, and after it was given, 
and said it was the vote of my State and not my 
own vote,and hence that is not an exception to 
my statement that I had not changed my opin- 
ions on the territorial question. 

Mr. CLAY. I did not mean to do the Senator 
any injustice. I ought to have said and intended 
to say that he did avow that he gave that vote in 
accordance with instructions; but, at the same 
time, itis due to myself as well as to the Senator 
to say that he did declare, and I do not sec how 
he could have done otherwise, that he was not 
proparod to deny the powcr of Congress to pro- 
hibit slavery in the Territories. I say the Sena- 
tor was bound to make that declaration, because 
he could not with due respect to himself as a man 
and as one having regard for the obligations of the 
Constitution, which he had sworn to support, give 
that vote unless he believed it was constitutional. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did make that statement, 
but I will tell you why I made it. Every south- 
ern man on this floor lad just voted with me for 
the extension of the Missouri compromise line to 
We Pacific ocean, which prohibited slavery in more 
than half of the territory of the United States; 
every southern man of every party in the other 
House had just given the same vote; and I had 
so much respect for the unanimous opinion of 
every southern Senator and every southern Rep- 
resentative, that I did not feel prepared to im- 
peach a vote which they had just given; but that 
question having been dropped, I confess that fur- 
ther investigation has satisfied me it would be a 
wrongful exercise of power. 

Mr. YULEE. Will the Senator lct me take 
this opportunity to say that L was present on the 
occasion of that vote, but did not vote, because I 
did not believe it was a constitutional enactment. 
I did not vote against it, because the body of my 
friends voted the other way. I was present, but 
purposely did not vote. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should have said that those 
who were present were unanimous. 1 will close 
this debate here. 

Mr. DAVIS. I think it duc to the Senator from 
Ilinois to say, as one who acted with him in public 
and conferred with him in private on that occa- 
sion, that he was selected to bring forward that 
proposition; that he was sustained in it by myself 
and others from the South. I held then, as I do 
now, that Congress had no power of prohibition. 
I held then, as ido now, however, that the States 
could, by their action under the Constitution, and 
that they had, by a quasi action, by long acqui- 
escence in ratification of the act of 1820, given a 
validity tothe act which it did not originally pos- 
sess. I was willing so toact,as I believed, it has 
turned out to be true, that we never would adjust 
the question which divided us relating to the terri- 
tory, except by dividing the property. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Hands off! 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I desire to ask a single 

uestion of the Senator from Illinois myself. 
his ıs a matter in which our section of the coun- 
try feels some interest, as well as the section from 
whence the other Senators come. ‘That question 
is this: I desire to have the Senator from Hlinois 
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state whether he believes now that Congress has 
the power to legislate on the subject of slavery in 
the Territories of the United States? : 
Mr. DOUGLAS. My belief is that Congres 
has no power over the subject of slavery in the 
States, or in the organized Territories of the Uni- 
ted States, nor over any other municipal regula- 
tion, by a fair interpretation of the Constitution. 
I had such respect for the long acquiescence in the 
Missouri compromise, that Į was willing to carry 
it out; but I think a fair construction of the Con- 
stitution limits Congress in the exercise of. mu- 
nicipal powers to the ten miles square ceded for 
the seat of Government, and thedock-yards, navy- 
yards, &c. That is my conviction of a fair inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. 

Mr. FITCH. I move to take up the resolution 
offered by myself yesterday providing for the 
election of a Printeron Monday next. I sup- 
pose there will be no opposition to the time. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Proud rather the Sen- 
ator would select some other day than Mon- 
day. Iam anxious to say something, and this 
resolution of his will give rise to debate. Say 
Tuesday. 

Mr. FITCH. The Senator is decidedly mis- 
taken about this interfering with him. The adop- 
tion of the resolution merely brings the question 
of the election of Printer before the Senate at that 
time. It can then be passed over informally or 
upon motion, í 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will inform the Senator from Indiana that the 
Senate must first dispose of the subject under con- 
sideration before the resolution to which he refers 
can be taken up. 

Mr. FITCH. I move, then, to postpone the 
further consideration of the pending subject until 
Monday next at two o’clock. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I objectto fixing Monday 
at two o’clock. I wish it fixed for Monday at 
one o’clock, and I hope the gentleman will sélect 
Tuesday for the election of a Printer. 

Mr. FITCH. [am willing to do that. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Let this matter be post- 
poned until Monday, and we can take up the 
question of electing a Printer on Tuesday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from Indiana, to 
postpone the further consideration of the resol® 
tion now under consideration until Monday next. 

The motion was agrecd to. 

ELECTION OF PRINTER. 

On motion of Mr. FITCH, the Senate proceeded 
to consider the following resolution, submitted by 
him yesterday: 

Resolved, That the Senate will, on Monday next, 16th 
instant, at half past onc o’clock, p. m., proceed to the elec- 
tion of a Printer to the Senate, for and during the Thirty- 
Sixth Congress, upon the condition that he accept the ap- 
pointmentsubject to such reduction or change in the prices 
now established by law for the exceution of the public 
printing as may hereafter, during the present Congress, be 
made by law, and regulate his charges accordingly. 

Mr, FITCH. With the consent of the Senate, 
I modify the resolution by striking out “ Mon- 
day” and inserting “Tuesday.” [Agreed.?’] 

Mr. BROWN. I desire to inquire whether, if 
the resolution be adopted now to go into an elec- 
tion on Tuesday, it will be admissible then to 
discuss the pretensions of candidates, or whether 
we shall be compelled to ballot without speaking; 
because if discussion be not in order then, I wish 
now to assign the reasons for my vote. 

- aevel Senators. Of course you can speak 
then. 

Mr. BROWN. With that understanding, I 
have no objection. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I desire to amend the resolu- 
tion by inserting “legislative or executive,” so 
that the resolution will subject the Public Printer 
to variation of the price in executive printing, as 
well as logislative printing. 

Mr. FITCH. That is right. 

The amendment was agreed to; and the resolu- 
tion, as amended, was adopted, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate will, on Tuesday next, 17th 
instant, at half past one o'clock, p. m., proceed to the elec- 
tion ofa Printer to the Senate, for and during the Thirty- 
Sixth Congress, upon the condition that he accept the ap- 
pointment subject to such reduction or change in the prices 

` now established by law for the execution of the publie print- 
ing, legislative or executive, as may hereafter, during the 
present Congress, be made by law, and regulate his charges 
accordingly. 


Mr. MASON. Task the Senate to indulge me, | 


i 


for a very few mofients, with an executive ses- 
sion. We shall not meet again until Monday. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Imove that the Senate 
adjourn. 

r. MASON. I humbly submit that I have 
the floor, and have made a motion for an execu- 
tive session, and the Senator cannot move to ad- 
journ until that is disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A motion to 
adjourn is always in order. 

he motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspay, January 12, 1860. 


The House met at twelve o'clock, m. Prayer 

by Rev. SamueL Roperrs. 
Ihe Journal of yesterday wasreadand approved. 
The CLERK announced as the business first 
in order, the question on the admissibility of the 
resolution proposed to be submitted on the 10th 
instant by Mr. Epwarps, upon which the gentle- 
man from Tennessce [Mr. Harron] was entitled 
to the floor. ` 
CALL OF TIIE HOUSE. 


Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. Ido not think 
there is a quorum present, and therefore I move 
that there be a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to; and the roll of the 
House was then accordingly called. 

Mr. MAYNARD moved that all further pro- 
ceedings under the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hous- 
Ton] to aremark reported in this morning’s Globe 
as made by him yesterday. {ask that it be read. 

The remark was read, as follows: 


“I do not mean to say that those gentlemen will vote for 
the Democratic candidate, but E have no doubt they will; 
because their first love wil return in time to calm the agi- 
tation of the country, and to save this House from the burn- 
ing, withering, blistering curse and shame which would 
rene, from the putting in that chair the gentieman from 

hio.” 


Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to ask the gentle- 
man from Alabama whether he designed that 
remark as a personal reflection upon me, or asa 
poet one In reference to the party to which I 

elong ? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I would have supposed that 
thegentleman would not really have proposed that 
question to me; for there can be no doubt as to 
the proper construction of that language. E do 
not think any gentleman supposed for a moment 
that I intended those remarks to have a personal 
application. 

if the gentleman will allow me, I will say what 
Lintended. The gentleman is charged, and f be- 
lieve the record shows it, with indorsing the 
Helper book and its doctrines. Thatindorsement 
has been brought to his attention, and, as I be- 
lieve, the gentleman has never disavowed the 
doctrines of that book. 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania. “Will the 
gentleman from Alabama allow me a moment? 
TCries from the Republican side, ‘ Sit down!” 
“Sit down o] 

Mr. HOUSTON. Let him ask a question. 
[Crics of “ Down !” “ Down!” from the Repub- 
lican benches.] 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
this matter to me. 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama says the gentleman from 
Ohio is charged, as the record shows, with in- 
dorsing the Helper book. I merely wish to in- 
quire of the gentleman if the writing containing 
the indorsement of sixty-eight members of Con- 
gress, or a copy of it, has ever been exhibited in 
this body? 

Mr. HOUSTON. That I should regard as an 
act of the most special pleading. I donot know 
whether the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
| signed the recommendation; but if he did, and if 
that is the only mode of escape, he might as well 
own up and confess his guilt of the enormities, or 
disavow the doctrines, contained in that book. 

The gentleman from Ohio has been charged 
with indorsing doctrines of the most treasonable 
and most infamous character; and while he has 
made a statement which some of his friends con- 


I ask my friend to leave 


|| surrounds him. 


tend was adisavowal of the doctrines of thathook, 
yet, I contend, it was not a fair or manly dis-- 
avowal of the doctrines inculcated or proposed to 
be circulated by that book. If the gentleman had 
desired the country to know his position, instead 
of giving that stingy explanation—if I may call it 
so—instead of saying that he did not know what 
was in the book when he signed the reeommend- 
ation, if he had said that since the book had been 
brought to his notice with its treasonable, abom- 
inable, and infamous doctrines he would disavow 
them before the House and before the country, 
that would have set him right. But the gentle- 
man has only said that he did not know what was 
in the book when he signed the reéommendation, 
and that he never intended to interfere with the 
rights of the States. I take it for granted that the 
gentleman has not, by that disavowal, released 
himself from the odium of the doctrines of that 
book. And until he does, until he meets the ques- 
tion in that manly manner in which he is called 
upon to meet it—as we would be all called upon 
under like circumstances—he is subject to the re- 
marks which I made in regard to him—politically, 
as I have explained. ‘The gentleman has never 
personally demeaned himself towards me in a 
way that would entitle him to any remark of a 
harsh character. z 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam happy—and am sat- 
isfied that every member of the House must be— 
to hear the personal disclaimer of the gentleman 
from Alabama. Every one will bear me witness 
that I have listened to the debate on this floor with 
great patience; and that I was not disposed to re- 
gard any romarks as personal in their character 
if a different construction could be put upon them. 

So far as my disclaimer of the doctrines of the 
Helper book is concerned, every man with any 
sense of fecling must know very well that my lips 
have been in a great measure sealed from the first 
day of the session, by what I must regard as an 
offensive resolution, thrust into the House at an 
improper time and in an improper manner, and 
insisted upon in a debate which has no precedent 
in parliamentary history. 

t an early day I did make an explanation. of. 
the circumstances under which my name became 
attached to the recommendation—an explanation 
not made to the gentleman from Missouri, but 
made to the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Mitu- 
son.] I also made a statement and disclaimer 
which I intended as full and satisfactory, and I 
trust was generally so regarded. If not, before I 
can, with self-respect, be more explicit—and be- 


| fore gentlemen on the other side can make the 


least complaint—they should insist that the of- 
fensive resolution be withdrawn. 

I say now; I have said it from the beginning to 
all; Lhave sent word to the gentleman who intro- 
duced the resolution that I am willing to have that 
Helper book read, page by page, and then avow 
or disavow every sentiment contained in it. | 
never concealed a political opinion in my life, and 
never will. I am now willing, if that offensive 
resolution be withdrawn, to expressat once my 
opinion of the extracts read at the Clerk’s table; 
but until that is done, I appeal to every man who 
has a sense of manhood to say whether I could 
say more than I have. {Cries of “ Good!” from 
the Republican benches.] 

Mr. HOUSTON. I presumed the gentleman 
from Ohio would have taken that position; and I 
desire to ask him now, whether that is an escape 
from the responsibilities which rest upon him? 
The gentleman says he is willing to have that 
book read, and avow or disavow its seritiments, 
if this offensive resolution be withdrawn. The 
resolution did not refer to the gentleman by name, 
and unless he felt that it bears upon him in its 
terms 

Mr. SHERMAN. Allow me to say to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, that when the resolution 
was offered I was the only person whose name 


; appeared on that printed list who was then a can- 


didate for Speaker of the House. Therefore, the 
resolution had just as much a personal reference 
to me as if my name had been inserted in it. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That explanation does not 
relieve the gentleman fromthe. trouble which | 
Tf he considered his. honor im- 
plicated by the introduction of the resolution of 
the gentleman from Missouri, why did he rise 
and make what his friends contend is an expla- 
nation ‘and a disavowal after the resolution was 
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introduced? Now, it will not do for the gentle- 
thah to attempt to shelter himself under so flimsy 
bn excuse as that; for the gentleman rose and 
inade his ‘explanation, and made what his friends 
tall & disavowal of the doctrines of the book; and 
he is now precluded from throwing himself back 
‘on his dignity and his insulted honor. The gên- 
teman will not be permitted, in thé public judg- 
ment, to shelter himself behind this resolution. 
Is that a fair escape for a manly man? The reso- 
lution applies to every other member who signed 
the book! as well as to the gentleman from Ohio; 
and the application of it to him is his own act and 
deed. If it bears upon him, it is because, by a 
voluntary act of his own, he brought himself 
withinitssecope. Task the House again, is thata 
proper mode of escape for ‘the gentleman? The 
resolution lays down a gencral principle in regard 
to the fitness of a presiding officer of this body. 
Does that preclude a gentleman from disavowing 
the sentiments of the book charged to have been 
indorsed by him? 

Are gentlemen, through some false notions of 
honor or modesty, to take shelter behind a sort of 
mock insulted dignity, and refuse to do themselves 
justice? Ifthe gentleman is guilty, he has pursucd 
the right course. If, however, he is innocent of 


a purpose to circulate the incendiary aud damnable | 


sentiments of the Helper book, it is due to him- 
aclf, due to his country, duc to his reputation, duc 
to truth and honor, and every high and sacred 
principle which prompts men to act, that he should 
come forth and speak; and that it should be done 
promptly. [think I have already shown that the 
excuse will notavail him; I have shown that, after 
the resolution was introduced, and while Mr. 
Mirsow had the floor, he rose and made what his 
friends call an explanation. He should not now 
say, therefore, that that resolution is the stumb- 
ling-block which prevents him from doing what 
he seems to regard as just in itself. 

Now, sir, I say to the gentleman that if he had 
intended a disavowal, if he had intended to make 
any explanation, he had the ‘floor, and he had the 
right to make it at the time; he had the right to 
make a clean breast of it; and as he has failed to 
do so, and as I can conceive of no just and fair 
reason why ke has not done so, as there is no ex- 
cuse, in my judgment, to justify his course, that 
is why I made the declaration which I made yes- 
terday. 

One word more. The gentleman from Ohio 
wants this resolution withdrawn, or taken out of 
the way. Why, sir, docs not the gentleman know 
that his friends are the party who are guilty of 
these delays that have occurred? They have 
thrown the obstructions in the way of getting a 
vote upon that resolution, by their points of order, 
by their motions to amend the Journal, and by the 
various dilatory motions and resolutions and ques- 
tions that have been piled up one upon another 
by the gentleman’s friends, so as to preclude the 
minority from all probability of getting an carly 
vote upon the resolution of the gentleman from 
Missouri. This side of the House has been ready; 
we have been anxious from the first, to vote upon 
that resolution. We have interposed no difficul- 
ties by points of order and motions to amend the 
Journal. Ifthe gentleman has complaints to make 
upon that score, he had better make them to his 
own friends. They do not apply to this side of 
the House at all. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 


ing; but, sir, I wish to say a word explanatory 
of my purpose in offering this resolution. Before 
I proceed, [ beg the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 


Surrman] not to suppose that I had any personal i 


objection to him, apart from his political record. 
I was in the last Congress on terms of rather inti- 
mate association than otherwise with that gentle- 


man and with his friends; and I came to Wash- | 


ington at the commencement of this Congress, 
expecting to meet them as friends. I haveno per- 
sonal hostility to that gentleman; but, sir, Congress 
assembled under peculiar circumstances. An as- 
sault had been made upon a sister State, by a set of 
men whom I denominate as traitors, and who have 
suffered the penalty of the law. Within a few 
days of the execution of these men this Congress 
assembled. found, when I met my brother mem- 
bers here to organize the House, that a publica- 
tion had gone out to the country, containing, in 
iny estimation, treasonable doctrines, and recom- 


; I did not intend | 
to submit any remarks to the House this morn- | 


i 
tf 


| gentlemen opposite,and I hope that it will attach i: 
to them, so that a healthy and national sentiment |! 3 
i wanted to reach the point of the matter. 


' book, is not fit to preside over this or any other | 
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mending objectionable expedients to destroy the 
institutions which the constitution and laws of | 
my State guaranty to my constituents. I found 
it recommended in that publication that there | 
should be no association between non-slavehold- 
ers and slavcholders; that there was to be no kind 
of intercourse between them of a social, political, | 
or religious character. J 

Now, Mr. Clerk, representing a constituency, 
many of whom are slaveholders, and béing my- 
self a slaveholder, I submit it fo the better judg- 
ment, to the calm opinions of gentlemen upon the 
Republican side, and upon both sides of this Hall, 
whether, after a nomination had been made for 
Speaker, after one ballot had been taken, and the 
Republican party had concentrated their forces 
upon a gentleman who had recommended those | 
incendiary doctrines—whether I, as a Represent- 
ative of my constituency, a large portion of whom 
are slaveholders, ought to have sat still in my 
seat, without protesting in some manner against 
theelection of sucha manas Speaker, andagainst | 
such action upon the part of gentlemen on that 
side of the House, striking directly at the peace | 
and quiet of my own State, and the safety of m 
constituents, as wellas of the people of the whole | 
South? | 

I sought, as the record will show, then to ob- | 
tain a disavowal upon the part of the gentleman | 
from Ohio. I did not seck the floor for the pur- 
pose, at that time, of offering any resolution. But | 
l was called to order by the Republican side of 
the House, and I could not procecd without offer- 
ing the resolution as the basis of the remarks I 
designed to make,and which it was due to mysclf, 
as well as to my constituents, that I should 
make. 

Sir, as the Representative of a gallant constit- 
uency holding property guarantied by the Con- 
stitution and laws of the country, it was due to 
that constituerfey that J should not remain silent 
here when a large party in this House, claimin 
to be the dominant party in the country, attempted 
to elect to the Speaker’s chair an individual who 
was strilcing at the liberty, the peace, theproperty, | 
and the lives of the constituents whom i was 


| 
charged to represent in this national assembly. I f 


looked upon the condition ofthings then presented 
with pain. HHookedupon it with some excitement, 
I came into this Congress with feelings of personal | 
kindness toward all,although differing politically | 
with members upon the other side of the House; 
but when F found that members had so far for- 
gotten themselves as to indorse and send out to 
the country doctrines calculated to disturb the 
peace and quict, and to endanger the lives of the 


constituents whom Í represent, I could notlonger li 


remain silent. Hence I offered my resolution. 
It may not have been drawn in as courteous lan- | 
guage as it would have been if I had taken more 
time to deliberate about it; butit is clear, perspic- 
uous, and speaks directly to the point. Itis that 
no gentleman who would recommend that book, 
containing sentiments now acknowledged uni- 
versally to be odious to the country, is fit to be 
Speaker of this House. To that sentiment, with | 
great personal respect for the gentleman from Ohio, 

I stand to-day. o man who oceupics that posi- 

tion politically—I say nothing of him personally; 

Imake no charges against his ability, or his per- | 
sonal integrity, his urbanity, or the graces that 
adorn his private life—I do not assail them; but 
l say that any man whose political party, or who | 
himself takes upon him the sontiments of that | 


H 

national assembly. i 
1 disclaimed, when I offered the resolution, as | 

I disclaim now, any design to attack the gentle- | 
man. I gavehim a full opportunity to exculpate | 
himself, 1f exeulpation was deemed necessary by | 
him. But he did not do it, and the whole South 
and the whole country has been excited, and justly 
excited upon the subject. Odium has attached to | 


may be engendered in this great land. i 
Docs any gentleman expect that I will now 

withdraw my resolution? Is not that asking too 

much of me? Whether it is or not, I will now | 


The question has got to be met. 1 have sought, | 
time and again, to get a fair vote on it; but in that 


did indorse that Helper book without reflection, 
and if they wished to exculpate themselves from 
we odium of the sentiments expressed in that in- 
amous publication, the door has always been 


| 


offered for the purpose of allowing them to set 
themselves right. I will say now, as I have 
| avowed time and again, that I will press my res- 
| olution to a vote; that whenever I can, with pro- 
| priety, I will insist upon a vote on it, so that the 
| 


il held wide open for them. My resolution was 
| 


decision of this House may be put upon the rec- 
| ord and go before my constituents, to exhibit to 
them the fact that I have been in the strict line of 
my duty. When, sir, I ccase to appreciate the 
interests—political, social, and religious—of my 


li people, at that moment let me cease to live. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Mr. Clerk, I 
want to say a word at this point. Lagree entirely 
with the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Houston] 
in his statement that, because of the various mo~ 
| tions which overlie the resolution of the gentle- 
! man from Missouri, [Mr. Crarx,] it will be im- 
possible for some time to reach a vote on that 
resolution; and l further agree with him, that it 
is undeniable that the resolution of the gentleman 
from Missouri is an obstacle in the way of the 
organization of this House. Iam one ofa good 
many who, as a matter of course, are not impli- 
pated in the terms of that resolution, but who are 
perfectly willing and ready, at all times, to vote 
on the proposition of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. WhatI propose is this. If my suggestion 
mects the favor of the gentlemen who are partic- 
ularly interested in what I am going to allude to, 
we could have a vote this morning on the propo- 
| sition, in substance, of the gentleman from Mis- 
| souri; and that subject at least, on which irritat- 
ing and disturbing speeches have been made and 
| gone forth into the country, so fatal to its tran- 
| quillity, would be got out ofthe way. Gentlemen, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case, may 
have felt themselves justified in making those 
speeches; [have nothing to say about that, except 
| that after a lapse of nearly six weeks, consumed 
| almost wholly in debates more or less growing 
out of this very resolution, it is not unreasonable 
to assume that the subject is exhausted, and the 
country fretted and weary with its continued ab- 
prption of time we might and ought to employ 
| More profitably to ourselves and our constituen- 

cies. 
| J observe in a copy of the New York Herald, 
| which I hold in my hand, that a conference was 
| held between gentlemen representing three of the 
| 
1 
i 


| political elements of this House in opposition to 
| the Republican party, and that this conference 
agreed upon a resolution which it was proposed 
to submit to this House as a substitute for the 
resolution of the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I have read the 
article the gentleman refers to as having appeared 
in the Herald. Iam not responsible for that sub- 
stitute resolution. I had no knowledge of the 
arrangement; and I now announce to this House 
and to the gentleman from Maryland, that I will 
never withdraw my resolution and never consent 
to any modification of it whatever. I was never 
consulted; and I am not responsible for the teso- 
lution which appears in the Herald; I never heard 
of it until l read it in that paper. The matter 
must be met as it is in my resolution, or it must 
not be met atall. Iwill not alter one word or 
letter in it; I will not alter it now or any other 
time. : 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. So far as I am 
concerned and so far as the gentlemen with whom 
I act politically on this floor are éoncerned, I am 
satisficd that it is a matter of very little consc- 
quence whether we vote on the resolution of the 
gentleman from Missouri or the amended substi- 


li tute which I have referred to; we are ready to 


vote upon either. F thought that the gentleman 
from Missouri, in his remarks just now, indi- 


ii cated a desire to get the express opinion of the 


House on the gist of the subject, and that he really 
I un- 
stood him to express his indifference to terms 
and phrases. Now the underlying idea ofthat res- 
olution and the whole movement of the gentle- 
man from Missouri is simply this: to get an cx- 
pression of opinion on the part of the House 
against any member who in his heart adopts, 


I have been embarrassed by various motions from 


£ 
| 
i 
say, once for all, that I will never withdraw it. | 
j} 
; | 
the other side of the House. ! 


If those gentlemen ! 


sanctions, and is willing to prom ulgate such atro- 
cious doctrines as are involved in the extracts 
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from the Helper book read at the Clerk’s table. 
Thatis the point of the thing; and I think that 
this House, after five weeks of excited and in- 
flammatory discussion, should be anxious to come 
up and take a vote on the matter. My sugges- 
tion is this: the gentleman from Missouri says 
that he will not withdraw his resolution under any 
circumstances; I take it for granted that when his 
resolution comes before the House it will be in 
order to move the substitute to which I have ro- 
ferred or a proposition of the same character, and 
that the House will then be brought to a vote an 
the subject. Why not vote now and save the de- 
lay and the irritating speeches which will con- 
tinue to be hung on it. T learn that the gentlemen 
who have made the points of order which overlie 
the resolution of the gentleman from Missouri 
are willing to waive their precedence and allow 
any member of the conference committee, to which 
allusion is made, to submit their substitute to this 
House. It is the most expeditious way of reach- 
ing the matter and settling it. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. Do I understand 
that the substitute has been prepared by the con- 
ference committee? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Iso understand. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. I hope, then, that 
my colleague will permit it to be read. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I will have noth- 
ing to do with it, 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. 
information. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I have not heard the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland, ` I will repeat 
them for my friend from North Carolina. I said 
that I thought the organization of the House was 
impeded by the difficulty of getting at the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri about the 
Helper book. I suggested that the New York 
Herald had stated that a substitute was agreed 
upon by a conference committee. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Allow mea word 
rightthere. The gentleman from Maryland says 
he understands that the New York Herald pub- 
lishes a substitute that has been agreed on. I 
merely want to express my astonishment here in 
my place, that the New York Herald should be 
better informed about the action of the House in 
reference to the proposition I have offered than 
myself. [Laughter.] I want to express my aston- 
ishment and my regret that any friends who have 
codperated with me have taken the liberty to say 
that they think more of the correspondence of the 
New York Herald bearing on this important sub- 
ject, than they did of me. [have had no hand in 
that proposition; T never saw or read it except 
through the Herald. 
T will not say that I have a contempt for it; but I 
willsay I know nothing about it, care little about 
it, and F scorn it. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I have nothing 
to say as to the opinions the gentleman from 
Missouri entertains in that connection. 


Let it be read for 


Herald inferms itself of such matters; but I re- 
ferred to it simply because a discussion had just 
sprung up upon the subject of the resolution, and 


because l thought it a good chance to ask the in- | 


troduction of the substitute, 

I will now finish the statement I was making to 
the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Wins- 
Low.] A debate sprung up this morning upon 
the resolution of the gentleman from Missouri, 


about the Helper book, and I suggested that if we | 
could get a vote on the subject-matter of that res- | 


olution, we should rémove out of the way a point 
of difficulty te the organization. J stated that I 
had seen the substance of that resolution in the 
New York Herald, and it seemed to me to con- 
tain the substance of the whole matter. 
now. been furnished, I suppose by one of the mem- 
bers of that committee, with a draft or the reso- 
tion. - ; 
Mr. NOELL. 
stituted? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. My friend from 


How was that committee con- 


North Carolina [Mr. WinsLow] can bétter inform | 


you. 
Mr. WINSLOW. I will explain the whole 
matter, 
A Voice, Where did that paper come from? 


Mr. WINSLOW. 
papor came from. 


I do not know where that 


I had no information of it; | 


0 [ know | 
nothing about the way in which the New York | 


I have į 


Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. 


| F have stated, would put an end to this discus- 


It was sent to 
me by a member of the committee, I presume. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Does not the gentleman rec- 
ollect who handed it to him? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I did not notice 
who handed it tome. I was speaking at the mo- 
ment. 

Mr. GILMER. That is the original draft. I 
this moment received it from the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Crarx,] and Handed it over 
to the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Harnis,] 
and I think my friend from North Carolina (Mr. 
Winstow] ought to have known where that 
paper was, and where it must have come from. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I was just as much at a 
loss to know where it came from, as I was as 
to where the New York Herald got its informa- 
tion. 

Mr. GILMER. I have not seen the paper from 
the time the gentlemen agreed upon it until now; 
but with the permission of the gentleman from 
Maryland, [Mr Harnis,] I will state the circum- 
stances under which that paper was agreed to. | 
This gathering of friends was nota matter sought 
by me; but I was advised that friends representing 
the different political sentiments in this Congress, 
(leaving out the Republican party,) were requested 
to confer together. We met—notall whose names 
were suggested, but nearly all—I believe, ten in 
number, Our mecting together was certainly for 
good, for quict, and for peace. After consulting 
together, we came to the conclusion, among other 
things, that, as a substitute for the resolution be- 
fore the House and the various points of order, 
we would endeavor to prevail upon our friends 
upon all sides to withdraw their various points of 
order, and the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Winstow] was to present to the House, 
with the consent, if possible, of the gentleman 
from Missouri, this resolution which we then 
agreed upon as a substitute for the resolution of the 
gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. CLarx;]and I beg 
leave to say that this was not to be binding upon 
anybody at all—binding upon no party, but a 
mere suggestion to be presented to the House, to 
their reason and good sense. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Mr. Clerk—— 

Mr. WINSLOW. Ifthe gentieman from Ma- 
ryland will allow me, I will say a few words upon 
this subject. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I will say just 
here that Lam utterly ignorant of the details of 
this matter. : 

Mr. GILMER. Iam not yet, through; and 
as Tam upon the floor by the indulgence of the 
gentleman from Maryland, I will continue a few 
moments more. I will state very briefly all I de- 
sire to state. Those gentlemen were unanimously 
of opinion that the resolution which was agreed 
to be presented, under the circumstances which 


sion, and would embrace all that any conserva- 
tive man, whether from the East, West, North, 
or South, would desire to have said upon that 
subject. I was of that opinion then; I am of that 
opinion now; and I believe if onr friends who | 
have made those points of order will withdraw | 
them, 1 think the House will readily put an end i 
to this discussion, whether my friend from Mis- | 
souri (Mr. Clark] agree to it or not; for I did not i 
believe my friend from Missouri would withdraw | 
his resolution, and he now says he will not. But | 
if everybody would remain silent, I thought we | 
would force, kindly, upon my friend from Mis- | 
souri the resolution agreed upon by that com- 
mittee. - ` | 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I wish to say a| 
word, with the permission of the gentleman from. | 
North Carolina. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I prefer to keep 
the control of the floor. ! 

Mr. GILMER. I prefer to go on, with the; 
consent of my friend from Maryland. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. "I have the floor, |} 
I understand, by the consent of the gentleman | 
froin North Carolina, and I beg my friend from | 
Maryland to allow me a moment. i 

The CLERK. Will the gentleman permit the 
Clerk to make a statement? 

My, WINSLOW. I want to say afew words, 
but I seem to find greater difficulty in getting the 
floor than any other gentleman arouna ime. 

Mr. GILMER. 


fa 


Tam upon the floor by th 
eourtesy of the gentleman from Maryland, and 


do not want that courtes 


y abuged. 
through. i Pas 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I beg. gentlemen. 


to allow me to make one remark in reference. 
this matter. ; ; i gos 

The CLERK.: The. gentleman will suspead: 
until the Clerk— i A 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, The gentleman. 
from North Carolina spoke of not expecting me. 
to withdraw my resolution. . In that he is corr 
He says that all agreed upon the point that + 
embarrassment which is thrown around. the -reg~: 
olution might, perhaps, be done away. if I should 
withdraw it, and perhaps the House would make - 
me withdraw it kindly. .I understand by that. 
that the substitute can be voted in over my res- 
olution, $ s 

I want to say once for all that I offered that rea, 
olution in good faith. I have been acting here in 
good faith. I have announced from the beginning, 
and I announce again this morning, that I wall 
vote for any conservative national man outside 
of the Republican party for Speaker, if we can 
effectany purpose by it.” [representa Democratig. 
constituency. Iadhere to the rules and. regula» 
tions of that party, and feel myself bound by 
party laws and by party obligations, as far as. is 
consistent with my duty. If it be the purpose of 
this side of the House, in conjunction with other 
gentlemen, to modify my, resolution, they have 
the power, as 4 matter of course; but they will 
have to do it over my protest and over my dis- 
cussion. Tintend, if I have tha power, to putdown 
any and all attempts to evade a square vote on my: 
resolution. It must be met fairly, and squarely by. 
my own party as well as, hy qvery other. party of 
the House. 

Mr. GILMER. I want to say one word far- 
ther. The inquiry is made, how the resolution 
came to be in the orale. I state to my friend 
that I do not know. I have never scen the reso- 
lution since the hour of our separation, But I 
will say this: I have stated to several of my party 
friends what we had determined to propose; and 
it may be that some of our other friends did. the 
same thing; and in that way it was telegraphed 
to the paper. 1 recollect soeing the statement in 
the New York Herald, on Tues ay morning. The 
resolution. is there quoted, but not precisely, ac- 
cording tomy memory. There is some difference, 
We did agree upon it. It was the agreement and 
understanding that my friend from North Carolina 
(Mr. Winsiow] was to present itas being the con- 
curring sentiment and wish ofall the ten gentlemen 
present. He was to beg the gentlemen who have 
submitted points of order to withdraw them, and 
my friend from Missouri to withdraw his resolu- 
tion, and to ask the House to take a vote on the 
resolution agreed to. . 

Mr. CLARK, of New York, sought the floor. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. The gentleman 
from North Carolina is undoubtedly entitled to 
my courtesy, Í 

Mr. GILMER. An allusion has been made, in 
a manner which does great injustice to twenty- 
four honorable members of this House, for which 
there is no foundation and in which there is no 
truth. Itis but just to them that I should explain 
that the substitute which I offered embodied the 
sentiment of the party with which Tact; and the 
man who intimates that it was offered with the 
design of covering anybody or any party, does, 
himself gross injustice and indulges in a delusion. 
ft was offered, not to cover any party of individ- 
ual, but because it recites many things which are 
useful, and ought to be called to the attention of 
Congress and the nation; and further, because 
it covers every possible declaration, so far as the 
Helper book is concerned, that is covered in the 
resolution of the gentleman from Missouri. Just. 
as well might we say that the reading of a chap- 
ter of the Foly Scriptures was intended to operate 
for evil or wrong, as to say that this resolution 
by way of amendment was intended to cover the 
sentiments or acts of any party orany man. How 
was that substitute received? Did it receive any. 
more favor at the hands of the Republicans than 
the original resolution did? What was the first 
motion made on the Republican side of the House? 
lt was, as the Journal shows, to lay. both the 
original resolution and the substitute on the table, 
And I believe that motion received from the Re- 
bublcans a unanimous affirmative vote. But, sir, 
Twas. hsppy.to find, when we came to compare, 


Lam not yet. 
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notes with our Democratic friends, with the Le- 
- compton Democrats and with the anti-Lecomp- 
ton Democrats, that there was a concurrent sen- 
timent that the resolution which we agreed upon 
was better than either. Jam happy to say here 
that when that resolution is read, it will be found 
that it covers both in substance, tenor, and effect, 
the amendment offered by me; and perhaps its 
principal merit is that it embraces all, but in-fewer 
words. [Cries of ‘‘ Read the resolution me i 

Mr. WINSLOW. It will be recollected that 
I suggested on the floor of the House, some days 
ago, that perhaps if there was a conference com- 
mittee of the various sections of the House op- 
posed to the Republican organization, something 
might be done tending to settle this vexed ques- 
tion. I statad thaton my own personal respons- 
ibility, without consulting my political associates. 
Before Í proceeded to make the proposition, I 
asked my associates if I had their consent, and I 
understood that they assented by acclamation. I 
then asked gentlemen of the southern Opposition 
party, and they expressed gratification at it. I 
then called on theanti-Lecompton Democrats, and, 
by name, on my friend from New York, (Mr. 
Cxrarx,] with whom, from our private intimacy, I 
could take that liberty. We were interrapted. in 
the progress of that matter by the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. De Jannerre]| taking the floor and 
proceeding with the discussion. After theadjourn- 
ment, however, my friend from New York con- 
sented to the meeting. It was pretty much left to 
myself by my friends—for which mark of confi- 
dence 1 feel profoundly grateful—as to whom I 
should select for members of the committee ‘The 
sickness of my friend from New York (Mr. Jonn 
Cocnrane] left a vacancy in the committee as 
originally constituted, and my friend, Governor 
McRar, kindly consented to act. The Demo- 
cratic party was represented in the conference by 
Governor McRatn, Mr. Rosinson of Ilinois, Mr. 
Crawrorp, and myself. I am not at liberty to 
say who represented the other sections, Gentle- 
men can speak for themselves in proper time. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Say it now. 

Several Memuers. No objection. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Hiru, Mr. Maiory, 
Mr. Nexson, and Mr. Gitmmr, represented the 
southern Opposition; and my distinguished friend 
from New York, (Mr. Crank,] and Mr. Rices, 
of New Jersey, represented the anti-Lecompton 
organization. Mr. Aprain was sick, and for that 
and other reasons was unable to attend, bat he 
expressed his willingness to have met us on Mon- 
day. 

Now, sir, it would be highly improper in me to 
speak of the conversation and interchange of views 
that took place in the conference committee. Ti 
would be considered highly improper and execeed- 
ingly unparliamentary for me to io so. Finding, 
however, that we could not agree on anything else 
for the present, it was suggested that we might 
come toa conclusion with regard to the resolu- 
tion introduced by the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri; and on consultation it was found 
that we were all nearly agreed on that question. 
My distinguished friend from New York [Mr. 
Crarx] was intrusted with the draft of the reso- 
lution containing these sentiments. There was 
but one-copy made, and that was left in the cus- 
tody of my friend from New York to be fairl 
copied and sent to my room in the morning. It 
was announced in the beginning, and has been so 
announcedl ever since, that the conclusions of the 
commitice of conference were not to be binding 
on the respective parties. 

But we separated, all of us unanimous upon 
the termsof the resolution, agreeing that we would 
consult our friends and inform them of what we 
had agreed upon, with a view, if they agreed with | 
us, which we did not doubt, we should propose 
to carry out our programme on Monday morning. 
{t-was understood that the terms of the resolution 
were not to be made public; but I am informed, 
by high authority, that, although we adjourned 
at half past four o’elock, at six o’clock this reso- 
lution, in substance, if not in its precise words, 
was in the possession of our friends of the Re- 

ubjican organization. Now, sir, I do not know 
few the resolution got out, nor do I charge that 
it did get out designedly or purposely. I know 
there was no place in the room where that meet- 
ing was held in which a black cat could have been | 


conecaléd, [Laughter.] Inthe caucuses held in 
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this Hall, I know there are sometimes men lying 
down under the benches in the gallery, who hear 
what is said and report it. But in the room where 
this conference was held, I know there was no 
one but these ten gentlemen there assembled. 

Well, sir, it would be improper to repeat here 
private conversation held with gentlemen of the 

epublican organization the next morning; but I 
happen to know that it would have been exceed- 
ingly agreeable to the gentlemen of the Repub- 
lican organization if that course of procedure had 
been taken. And, sir, when I found that the pro- 
ceeding of that caucus had been published in the 
New York Herald of Monday morning, and that 
our friends on the other side of the House were 
exceedingly anxious that we should carry out 
that course of procedure, remembering the old 
maxim, Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes, I drew 
back and determined, so far as 1 was concerned, 
that I would not carryit out. It is but justice to 
myself to say, thatif our friends had determined 
to proceed with the matter, our first step would 
have been to have consulted the gentleman from 
Missouri, and have endeavored to induce him to 
withdraw or modify his resolution. But, finding 
the state of things of which I have told you, I de- 
termined that I would not commit myself to that 
course unless it met the approbation of my polit- 
ical friends, without whom I never act, and to 
whose judgment Lalways surrender my own. I 
recollect the maxim of Burke, that ‘statesmen | 
ought to be governed by principle, but guided by 
circumstances; and the circumstances developed 
on Monday morning led me to bélieve that, in a 
political point of view at the time, it was not 
proper to pursue that course. Hence, I did not 
find it necessary to consult my friend from Mis- 
souri. Now, with the permission of the gentle- 
man from Maryland, I will have the resolution 
read. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 
reading, except for information. i 
Mr. WINSLOW. Ihave the floor. I desire 
that this resolution may be read; and I must con- 
fess that it now meets my approbation, with the | 
exception of perhaps a single word. I send it to 

the Clerk’s table. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. 
sent it to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. WINSLOW. What I have sent up is the 
original copy. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Whereas the agitation of the slavery question is product- 
ive of no good, but solely of evil to the whole country, and 
its further discussion ought to be discountenanced by all 
parties: Therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That no man who has recommended, still in- 
sists upon, and does not now disclaim, the doctrines con- 
tained in the extracts from the work called “ ‘fhe Lnpend- 
ing Crisis of the South,” by one Helper, as read from the 
Clerk*’s desk, and who is not opposed to the further agita- 
non of the skivery question, is fit to be Speaker of this 

onse. 


Mr. WINSLOW. That resolution, sir, is not 
such aoneas | should have drawn myself; but in 
abody of two hundred and thirty-odd members 
everybody knows that he cannot have his own 
way, but that his views must be made to conform 
to the wishes of others. It struck me that, though 
the resolution was not quite so strong as I could 
have desired to make it, it was a resolution that 
everybody in this House who had a spark of pa- 
triotism could vote for. 

I beg leave to say before I take my seat that J 
mentioned a moment ago, among the committee 
representing the Democratic party, my friend from i 
Georgia, [Mr. Crawrorn.] I should have said | 

H 
t 


I object to the 


I have already 


that he was called off before the terms of the reso- 
lution were agreed upon, and perhaps before this 
affair came upon the tapis. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I simply desire to say, 
touching this matter, that the resolution was not 
passed during the time I was present with these 
other gentlemen; nor was it proposed. There 
was nothing of the sort under consideration while | 
Iwas with the committee. I will, however, say 
this much in relation to it: that while I might, | 
under ordinary circumstances, be disposed to sup- 


port that resolution, and to give my assistance 
towards influencing the gentleman from Missouri ! 
to withdraw his; yet, under the state of circum- | 
stances existing in this Flouse, [ am now, and 

should have been-on that occasion, opposed to | 
such a proposition, I want the resolution, as in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Missouri, voted 
upon. I want it for the sake of having a test vote 


upon the resolution itself, as well as for the pur- 
pose of lying between us and the adoption of the 
plurality rule. I care not how many resolutions 
d questions multiply between the present condi- 
tion of the House and the adoption by the House 
of the plurality rule. Tam now, and should have 
been on that occasion, for these reasons opposed 
to the adoption of that resolution. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Will the gentle- 
man from Maryland permit me for a moment? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I was about to add a single 
remark, to state, summarily, what were the pro- 
ceedings in reference to that resolution. On Mon- 
day; these circumstances existing, I drew back 
from the policy of offering the resolution, and 
therefore it was that I did not consult my friend 
from Missouri, [Mr. Cuarx.] I did not deem it 
necessary to consult with him, unless that policy 
was to be carried out. That is the reason why 
the gentleman was not called upon by myself. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Will the gen- 
tleman from Maryland now yield to me for a few 
moments? 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I want to know 
if the gentleman from Maryland is to occupy the 
floor all day? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I can only yield 
the floor for explanation. 

Mr. BURNETT. I rise not for the purpose 
of explanation, but to a question of order. I made 
the same question of order yesterday, upon a gen- 
tleman upon my own side, [Mr. Moone, of Ala- 
bama,] because he was my personal and political 
friend. I think that this system of farming out 
the floor is wrong. If the gentleman from Mary- 
land is not through, then he ought to go on and 
finish his remarks, and let other gentlemen get 
the floor as they can. I am opposed to this whole 
thing of yielding the floor. Now, if the gentle- 
man from New York is in any way involved in 
this matter. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I attended that 
conference with my friend from New Jersey, [Mr. 
Riees.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Then Iam willing that he 
shall have the floor when the gentleman from 
Maryland is done; but I am opposed to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland holding the floor and 
yielding it to other gentlemen. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. 
just one word. 

Mr. BURNETT. Understanding that the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Ciarx] was one of 
that committee which I understand to have been 
self-constituted, I certainly have no objection to 
the gontleman from Maryland yielding the floor 
to him. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. The occasion 
calls fora few words from me. I was present at 
that conference of gentlemen representing the sev- 
eral political organizations of this Flouse which 
stand in opposition to the Republican organization. 
Sir, those committees were self-constituted, and 
were well understood to be self-constituted; but 
they embraced. ten or twelve gentlemen as patri- 
otic, as intelligent, and as national as any in this 
House. 

The object, Mr. Clerk, of that conference, if I 
understood it, was to ascertain whether a com- 
bination of the elements of this House in antag- 
onism to the Republican organization was or was 
not practicable. That was the purpose. © After 

„a conference of about two hours, and after full 
and frank statements as to the positions of gen- 
tlemen, (statements made in that security which 
the relations of honorable gentlemen permit, and 
which of course are not, in violation of the con- 
fidenec of gentlemen, to, be repeated here,) [think 
I may say that it was generally conceded to be 
impracticable at that momént to combine the ele- 
ments of the House adverse to the Republican 
organization upon any particular person. Thedis- 
cussion went on, and the question arose whether 
it might not be practicable that the elements of the 
House thus adverse to the Republican organiza- 
tion should unite in their action upon the resolu- 
tion of my, friend from North Carolina. (Mr. 
Giimur,] and the resolution of my friend from 
Missouri, [Mr. Crarx.] This subject was dis- 
cussed at length, and, E think, without violation 
of the confidence implied from the character of 
the conference, I may say that every gentleman 
there present was prepared to express the most 
clear, decided, ard emphatic denunciation of the 


I want to say 
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doctrines of proscription and intolerance which 
it cannot be denied are asserted in the extracts 
from the Helper book which had been read at the 
Clerk’s table. There was but one sentiment upon 
the subject. Sir, there was not a gentleman pres- 
ent who was not ready there or anywhere to de- 
clare that any man who would not upon a proper 
occasion disavow such sentiments, was unfit to 
be Speaker of the House. 
heart approved such doctrines, inciting. to slave 
insurrection, agrarianism, and to commercial and 


social non-intercourse, would not, as we all know, | 


be generally regarded as worthy of being intrusted 
with the powers of a constable. 

But, sir, there were suggestions made of this 
character. It was intimated that the resolution 
of my friend from Missouri, and I say it with the 
utmost respect, was unnecessarily harsh in its 
terms. The opinion was expressed by more than 


one gentleman, that the resolution of my friend i 


from Missouri, did not take notice of the alleged 
disclaimer of the honorable gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. Suerman.] The opinion seemed to prevail 
in that conference that the Opposition elements of 
this House could at least be just to the honorable 
gentleman who was the nominee of the Republican 
organization. There were differences of opinion 
upon many subjects which came under discussion; 
but there appeared to be but one opinion on the 
point that the circumstances of the ease called for 
a disclaimer from the honorable gentleman from 


Ohio, and that the disclaimer which had been | 


made by him (though naturally and necessarily 
restrained by his position) was partial and not 
equal to the occasion. Sir, by common consent, 
an effort was made to settle upon the terms of a 
resolution which should embrace the substance of 
both the pending propositions, and to which the 
gentlemen Proson tand their political friends could 


ive their assent. No person not present was to 
Į Į f 


be committed; it was stated over and over again 
that there were no authorized representatives of 
any faction except of the great anti-Lecom 
Democratie faction, which was representec 
myself and my friend from New Jersey, [Mr. 
Riags.] My friend from New Jersey [Mr. 
el was at home sick. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ADRAIN, I will merely state, as the gen- 
tleman made a departure yesterday from the small 
band of anti-Lecompton Democrats, that herc- 
after he speaks and acts for himself. (Laughter. ] 
I utterly disclaimed going into that conference on 
that day, and the gentleman and my colleague 
[Mr. Ricas] went in, representing themselves 
antirely. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 
resented myself. [Laughter.] 

The effort proceeded to adjust the form of a res- 
olution which all the gentlemen present should 
vote for; and the resolution which has been read 
was agrecd upon. It was not the work of any 
one man, but it was the work of cach and every 
man. One portion is the language of one man, 
and another portion is the language of another 
man. An hour, perhaps, was spent in the discus- 
sion of the phraseology of the resolution. Care 
was bestowed as to cach and every word. I feel 
at liberty to say that every gentleman there pres- 
ent did, in the most explicit manner, give his as- 
gent to that resolution. For the truth of that 
statement, I appeal to the high-minded gentlemen 
who were present. The paper was in my hand- 
writing. I had acted as the draughtsman. T 
struck out a word at the dictation of one gentle- 
man, and inserted another word at the dictation 
of another gentleman; and from the circumstance 
that the paper was somewhat illegible and some- 
what interlincated, Í undertook to have it copied, 
to the end that my friend from North Carolina 
[Mr. Wixstow] might take the copy, submit it 
to the honorable gentleman from Missouri, (Mr. 
Ciark,] and, if it met the approbation of that 
gentleman, and no one doubted that it would, it 
was expected that he would offer it in licu of his 
resolution now before the House, and that it would 
likewise be accepted by my friend from North 
Carolina (Mr. Girmer] in liew of hig proposition. 
It was expected that the several points of order 
standing in the way would be removed, and that 
the House would be brought to the point where 
every gentleman must assume the responsibility 
of determining his action in favor of or against 
the plurality rule, in the event thata Speaker could 


I certainly rep- 


not be elected by a majority. I took the paper; |} 


A man who in his | 


oe H 
by 


| confer with m 


| from Indiana, (Mr. D 


I was especially requested by several gentlemen, 
and among others by my honorable friend from 
Mississippi, [Governor McRaz,] to call uponand 
anti-Lecompton colleague from 
New Jersey, [Mr. Aprary.] I did call upon him; 
and I acquainted him with the fact that a resolu- 
tion had been agreed on to which his assent was 
requested; but I am not going to say whether he 
did or did notassent to it; thatis private, {Laugh- 
ter. 

de. ADRAIN. I will say that what the gen- 
tleman now states is strictly true. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I neverstate any- 
thing that is not. (Laughter.] 

Mr. ADRAIN. TI did not intend to insinuate 
that the gentleman ever does, because we all know 
him to be a gentleman of great truth and honor. 
He did show me the resolution. j 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Stop right there, 
[Laughter.]} 

Mr. ADRAIN. And I gave my assent to it. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I did not Say 80; 
l would not have said so for this Capitol fall of 
gold. [Laughter.] It wasa private conversation 
—a confidential conversation with my dear friend 
from New Jersey, [Renewed laughter.}] I would 
not have said it for the world. 


Mr. ADRAIN, I donot violate any confidence | 


reposed in me by the gentleman from New York. 
Tam the last man here to do a dishonorable act 


i like that. I would not violate private confidence 


in regard to the resolution; and have never spoken 
of the resolution to any person until now, in reply 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Every gentle- 
man present at that conference knew that it was 
necessary in ordcr that the resolution should be 
carried—for none of us contemplated that the Re- 
publican party woud vote for it, [laughter}—that 
it should receive the approbation of my friend 
Avis,] and my friend from 
New Jersey, [Mr. Apraty,] who stands as a 
breakwater here between the two contending fac- 
tions of this House. Of course I violated no con- 
fidence, but did my duty when I laid that resolu- 
tion before my friend from New Jersey; and so 


| strong is the power which he has over me, that 


if he had dissented I would, 
called my assent. 

Mr. ADRAIN. The gentleman from New 
York attributes to me a power which J did not 


perhaps, have re- 


i before suppose I possessed. Yesterday the gen- 


tleman wandered off from me like the prodigal 
son, but I hope he will soon return, and, as he 


said yesterday, “ lay his bones with his kindred,” | 


the anti-Lecompton Democrats. I do not sup- 
pose that he meant by that that the anti-Lecomp- 


ton Democrats are dead, but that hereafter we | 
will act together, standing up strongly and firmly į 


to our political principles, 


Mr. CLARK, of New York. On my way from | 


the room of my friend, [Mr. Aprain,] who was 
confined by sickness, I met the honorable gentle- 
man from Georgia, [Mr. Crawrorp,] who had 
left that conference before this resolution was 
agreed upon, and I think before the subject-mat- 
ter came under discussion. Upon my own re- 
sponsibility I took the liberty to submit this res- 
olution to the honorable gentleman from Georgia, 
for he was entitled to know what had transpired 
at that conference after he had left it. I subse- 
quently conversed upon the subject with my 
friend from North Carolina, [Mr. Grimer,] who 
had offered a resolution which was alleged to be 
a barrier in the way of reaching that of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. It was stated in that con- 


i ference that it had been represented to the House 


and to the country that my friend from North 
Carolina [Mr. Gitmer] offered his resolution for 
the purpose of preventing this House from com- 
ing to a vote upon the very proper resolution of 
the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Criarx.] 
One object of this resolution (which was de- 
signed to combine the substance of both the other 
resolutions in clear, unexceptionable, and inoffen- 
sive language) was that my friend from North 
Carolina [Mr. Gumer] might be exonerated from 
a charge which every gentleman felt to be utterly 
unfounded. How the fact that this resolution 
had been agreed upon became notorious I do not 
know, and I cannot imagine, unless some gentle- 
man who was in that conference felt at liberty to 
state the fact. Imagine my surprise, when, on 
the next day, the gentleman from Ohio (Mr, 


Sranron] informed me that. there had been-a 
conference; that a resolution was there agreed 
upon, and that he knew of it about the hour that 
the conference broke. ae . 

I have sought, as far as I can; to exonerate. 
every gentleman there present from imputation, 
(although none has, I think, been intended to be 
cast upon any of them,) and now I ¢all upon'the 
distinguished gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
McRae] to give his recollection of the transac- 
tion. The final understanding was that the res- 
olution, when engrossed, was to be given to the 
gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Winstow,} 
who was to obtain the approval of the gentleman ‘ 
from Missouri, [Mr. Cuarx,] or, at his pleasure, 
to hand it to that gentleman, that he might him- 
self offer it as a substitute for his own. : 

Mr. McRAE. As 1 was one of the committee 
of consultation by which this resolution was 
agreed upon, I wish to state the real merits of the 
question in reference to what brought about the 
agrcement upon this resolution which has not yet 
been brought before this House. The resolution 
was a consequence growing out of certain action 
to be taken precedent to it. The urpose for 
which this committee met in the first Instance was 
to ascertain whether the members of the com- 
mittee could agree upon some one person upon 
whom the parties they respectively represented 
could concentrate their votes, with a view to an 
organization of this House. That was the object 
of the consultation originally. It was ascertained 
after long und deliberate consultation by the com- 
mittec, that there could be no agreement, that 
there could be no solution of the question as to 
how the House could organize, by concentrating 
the votes of the different parties upon a single 
person. That fact we arrived at conclusively and 
distinetly. 

After that conclusion was arrived at, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Crawrorp] left the com- 
mittee room, and then the suggestion was made 
that possibly the three parties represented by the 
committee might be brought to act in concert upon 
some other question, which, by having their har- 
monious action ypon several votes of this House, 
showing a united organization of all the elements 
of opposition to the Republican party might bring 
about a harmony of feeling, which might lead to 
an organization by a concentration of the votes of 
those partics upon some one person. “The reso- 
lution itself was but a part of the programme 
which was to be carried out, and it was the last 
act of the programme. ‘What was the first act? 
It was thought that it would be a desirable thing, 
if the southern Opposition, the anti-Lecompton 
Democrats, and the Democrats proper, could be 
brought to vote unitedly against the plurality rule. 
That was the first part of the programme. The 
understanding was, that the first proposition which 
was to be made by the gentleman from North Car- 
olina, [Mr. Winstow,}] who acted as chairman 
upon our part, was, before the resolution was pre- 
sented, to vote down the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Hickman] to 
amend the Journal. It was thought, if that could 
be done, if an united vote of the three parties upon 
it could be had, it would tend to produce that state 
of harmony among them which would result in 
good in the future. 

Mr. HASKIN. I wish to ask the gentleman 
one question connected with this subject. 

Mr. McRAE. When I get through, then the 
gentleman can ask the question. / f 

Mr. HASKIN. I desire to know if your anti- 
Lecompton friend from New York [Mr. Cuarx] 
agreed to this proposition? 

Mr. McRAE. ‘J tell the gentleman, when I get 
through I will answer the question. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 1 hope the gen- 


‘tleman from Mississippi will not answer the ques- 


tion. I do not know that it is any of his [Mr. 
Hasxin’s]} business. 

Mr. McRAE. I said that when I got through 
I would answer the question. I hope the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Cuarx] will not con- 
sider himself unsafe in my hands. 

What was then the next step which was to be 


| taken by these united parties, after voting down 


the resolution of the gentleman from- Pennsyl- 
vania to amend the Journal? It was to vote down 
the proposition which went to the result of bring- 
ing about a vote upon the plurality rule. That 
was the first vote to be taken, and we could not 
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tell how many. others: would be required. Then 
we desired to arrive ata direct vote upon the res- 
olution offered; by the gentleman from Missouri, 
(Mr, Crarx.]. How were we to do that? The 
resolution of the gentleman from North Carolina 
{Mr. Gitmer] was in the way. How were we to 
get ata direct vote? By agreeing upon some reso- 
lution which should embrace the two propositions 
in, such away aş to make-it acceptable to the 
three. parties opposed to the Republican party. 
Of course, there was obliged to be some concilia- 
tion and concession in this matter. 
able gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wrs- 
- Löw] has said he would not have drawn that res- 
olution and submitted it to be voted upon. in its 
present terms and words, but he was willing to 
concede something for the purpose of bringing 
about that harmony of feeling between the parties 
resulting from voting together upon a number of 
ballots which we thought might result in the elec- 
tion ofa Speaker. So the resolution was drawn. 
The preamble was to cover the proposition in- 
troduced by the gentleman from North Carolina 
which recited the resolutions of the old Whig 
and Democratic platforms, and embodied, also, a 
paper signed by certain members of Congress 
to the same effect. I regarded that preamble as 


simply a reiteration of the Democratie platform jj 


on that subject—that the Democratic party stands 
committed against the agitation of the slavery 

uestion, either in or out of Congress. I, therc- 

ore, could vote for that cheerfully. The last part 
of the resolution, it was thought, expressed more 
minutely the precise object of the gentleman from 
Missouri, because, while gentlemen might deny 


that they had ever read the Helper book, they j 


could not deny that they had heard the extracts 
read from the Clerk’s desk; and it was thought 
better on that account to present the resolution in 
that form. 

Now I hope the gentleman from Missouri will 
believe Dard was willing, at all times, and stand 
ready OR to vote for his resolution. -In the 
speech that [mado here, on the 13th of December, 
Y advocated it as having been necessarily and ap- 
propriately introduced. Of coyrse, he cannot 
question my integrity or the position which I 
occupy in regard to his resolution. 


He says that we did not consult with him, and j 


that he will disown our action, I ask him with 
whom did he consult when he introduced his res- 
olution? Did he consult the Democracy? No; 
he acted on his personal responsibility in offering 
a resolution which I never heard of till it was 
offered; and I never charged him with a desire to 
force upon meand upon the Democracy a position 
that might have been obnoxious to us. Now here 
is a proposition brought forward, sustained by 
four of his own party on consultation with others, 
and yot he complains that he was not consulted 
about it, At the same time I assure the gente- 
man that my friend from North Carolina was, 
at my suggestion, first to submit the resolution 
which we agreed upon to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. The gentleman 
from Mississippi asks me with whom [ consulted 
before I introduced the resolution? I answer that 
I consulted with none but Democrats. I had no 
consultation with gentlemen on this floor who did 
not recognize the Democratic organization, or 
who did not, as I understood, act in concert to 
produce an organization favorable to the Demo- 


cratie party. Gentlemen will at once perceive | 


that it would be improper for me to name those 


with whom I did consult; but I tell him, and gen- | 


tlemen will bear me witness, that I did consult 


with a number of Democrats on that subject be- || 
fore I took a single step. I could not, as a matter: 


of course, in the absence of any assemblage of 
the Democratic party, consult with all the Demo- 
crats. But the gentleman misapprehended my 
remark, and I want to relieve him. 


the resolution to which this conference committee 
agreed. If Democrats think proper to hold a self- 
constituted committee and to go Into a self-consti- 
tuted caucus with the clements of the opposition 
to the Republicanparty outside of the Democratic 
party; they must take the responsibility. I, in 
no way, share it. 
on that gentleman or any other gentleman for 


taking any action they thought proper to organ- | 


ize the House, I only meant to say that I decline 


The honor- | 


I have not made any reflection | 


to share any responsibility in the course they 
have taken. 

Now, the explanation made by the gentleman 
from North Carolina, (Mr. Winsiow,] my dis- 
tinguished friend from New York, [Mr. Crarx,] 
and the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Me- 
Rag, ] as to their purpose to consult me before any 
final action was taken in the premises, at once 
places the matter inaright and satisfactory shape 
before me and before the country; and I beg them 
|| to so understand it Pe, 
|| _ E wish to be permitted tomake another remark. 
I objected—and the House will perceive I had a 
right to object—to the initiation of any plan for 
organizing the House based upon the withdrawal 
or modification of my resolution, unless I had 
been previously consulted. Therefore, it was 
proper I should say what I have said on that sub- 

ect. 

} In that connection, I want further to say, that 
|| while I am willing to take my share ofthe respons- 
ibility of the non-organization of the House, I 
am unwilling that members of my own party 
should make an arrangement placing on my head 
and on my individual responsibility the disor- 
ganized state of the House, while I act in concert 
i| with them, and take my proportion of the respons- 
ibility. Itis for that reason that I regarded the 
ji action of this conference committee as unkind to- 
1 ward me. Lonly heard of it through the news- 
| papers, and regarded it as a thing that might or 
might not be truc. Hence the remarks that I 
made, out of all kindness; and I now state to the 
|| Elouse and to gentlemen, that their statement is 
entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. McRAE. Of course I am satisfied with 
| the gentleman ’s statement. F was, in the begin- 
ining, satisfied with his position; and it only 
shows the necessity and propriety of gentlemen 
not being over anxious to express themselves or 
their opinions on any question till they have 
i| heard what the merits of it arc, and know how 
they ought to stand in regard it. That is the 
only answer I have to make to the gentleman. I 
i| know he was obliged to be satisfied with the ac- 
tion of the gentlemen who were on that consulta- 
i, tion committee. That committee acted entirely 
without authority. ‘Their action was not binding 
on any man. No member of the committee 
brought the subject to the attention of the House. 
| {t came up here to-day in an indirect way, froma 
publication made in a newspaper. How it got 
into the paper no mortal man, it seems, can tell. 
I cannot tell. Idid not know it was in the paper, 
and never saw the resolution again till westerly, 
when my friend from North Carolina {Mr. 
Wiysiow] brought it to me, that I might go 
i| around to submit it to our friends. [told them 
| that the resolution was agreed upon as part of a 
programme. Many of them disapproved of the 


its language. I never expected to hear of it any 
more. We thought thatif we could get the united 
vote of all the parties opposed to the Republican 
| enemy in the House, that it might bring about a 
| state of good feeling between members of the dif- 
j| ferent partics here, and might ultimately enable 
‘| us to concentrate our votes for Speaker. 

I believe that is a true, concise, correct history of 
i; this thing. Ihave no objection to have everything 


speech which I made to the honorable gentleman 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Gitwer,] in which, I 
think, I proved to him conclusively that the Dem- 
‘| ocrats could not vote for him as Speaker of the 
House. (Laughter.] Idonotknow but! willtake 
{| occasion to state this very thing in the Efouse, ina 
spiritof kindness. The gentleman from Tennessee 
Mr. Ernermae] asked, on the 13th oflastmonth, 
whether the Democrats would vote for Mr. Giu- 


| 

i| can satisfy the House and the country that the 
i| Democratic party is not responsible, under any 
{| circumstances, for not voting for that gentieman. 
‘| Tthink some good would have been accomplished 
iif the committee could have induced the three 
|| parties to unite in their vote on this programme, 
|| and to come finally to vote on this resolution. I 
|| I believe I am now through; and I will answer the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hasxry] by re- 
|i ferring him to my honored friend from New York, 
|| (Mr, Cuarx,] who knows what he ought to say 
ii to that question. 


policy of introducing it, and some disapproved of | 


known that I did in the conference, even to the 


| MER? if he could get thirty-five votes, would the | 
ji Democrats not come to his support? I think Tj 
T wanted to i] 
absolve myself from all obligation in regard to | 
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Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland, resumed the floor, 
Mr. HASKIN. Now, Mr. Clerk, if the gen- 
tleman from Maryland will give me the floor for 
a moment, for a personal explanation-—— 

Mr. BURNETT. Irise toa question of order. 
My point of order is that I believe all the gentle- 
men who were on the committee have spoken, 
who desired to speak. 

Mr. HILL. No. I have not spoken. 

Mr. BURNETT. I am perfectly willing that 
all the members of the committec shall be heard; 
but I make the point on any other gentleman who 
shall undertake to get the floor. 

Mr. HASKIN. Fask the gentleman from Ma- 
ryland to yield me the floor, inasmuch as the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. McRar] has refused 
toanswera question which I put, to know whether 
my colleague, [Mr. Cuarx,] who claims to be an 
anti-Lecompton Democrat, favored the proposi- 
tion before this self-constituted Sabbath confer- 
ence committee to vote down the proposition of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hicr- 
man] to correct the Journal. J wanted to know 
whether that had been approved by my colleague; 
and I desired 

Mr. McRAE. Does the gentleman say that I 
refused to answer him a question? He puts a 
question to me which he has no right to put to me 
while his colleague is here in his place to answer 
it. I putit to the sense of the House whether ¢ 
was bound to answer. 

Mr.HASKIN. The gentleman refused to an- 
sweer k 

Mr. McRAE. I had no right to answer. I 
referred the gentleman to his colleague. 

Mr. HASKIN. My colleague, sir, having im- 
pertinently said on this floor that it was none of 
my business, I desire now to make an explana- 
tion personal to myself, and personal to that col- 
league, for the purpose of showing to the Hous% 
and the country in what a cireus-riding aspect 
that colleague stands in the House. [Loud and 
excited calls to order.] Now, sir, I desire to make 
a personal explanation [cries of Order!” *Or- 
der!’’] for the purpose of satisfying the House— 


| [continued calls to order from the Democratic 


benches]—for the purpose of satisfying the House 
that my colleague, who claims to be an anti-Le- 
compton Democrat, has, on this and on other ques- 
tions, acted with 

Mr. BARR, (amid much confusion and excite- 
ment.) Ical the gentleman toorder. [Cries of 
‘t Order !??«* Order!??] Icallon the Clerk to direct 
the Sergeant-at-Arms to make gentlemen take 
their seats 

Mr. HASKIN. I desire to show that that gen- 
tleman: [Loud and angry cries of “ Order!””] 

TheCLERK. Thegentleman from New York 
will suspend his remarks till order is restored in 
the Hall. 

Mr. BARR. LI call the gentleman to order. 

Mr. KEITT. Where personal difficulties exist 
among gentlemen, it is their business to settle them 
outside of this Hall. 

Mr. HASKIN. I rose to make a personal ex- 
planation; and I have a right to do so. 

Mr. KEITT repeated his remark, which was 
hardly audible from the noise and confusion. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. The gentleman from 
New York has no right to bully the House. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. lam entitled to 
the floor, and I demand it at your hands, Mr. 
Clerk. 

The CLERK. The Sergeant-at-Arms will go 
into the House and insist that members shall re- 
sume their seats. The Clerk calls upon members 
to preserve the order of the House. 

Halfa dozen members addressed the Clerkamid 
cries of “Order!”? “Take your seats!” “Sit 
down!” 

Mr. KEITT. Mr. Clerk, I want to say a word. 

The CLERK. No member will be recognized 
until order is restored. 


Mr. TAYLOR took the Clerk’s desk and en- 


| deavored to address the House, but the confusion 


among the members who crowded into the area, 
and the constant cries from all sides of ‘Order!’ 
“Sit down!’ together with excited conversations, 
revented him from proceeding, 

The CLERK again appealed to members to pre- 
serve order. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms carried the mace of the 
House of Representatives through the Hall, and 
compelled members to disperse to their seats. 
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Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I renew my de- 
mand for the floor. Lam entitled to it. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. I object to 
the gentleman proceeding further until members 
shall have resumed their seats. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Does the Clerk 
recognize my right to the floor? 

The CLERK. The Clerk does; but the Clerk 
also asks the gentleman to suspend his remarks 
until order 1s restored. 

Mr. PEYTON. Order has been restored, and I 
hope that the gentleman will be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Will the gentleman yield 
the floor to me? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I think not; I 
do not want to excite farther dispute, but to calm 
this difficulty. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will make a state- 
ment to the House. The gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Harris] was upon the floor by the 
unanimous consent of the House, and he yiclded 
it to certain gentlemen for explanation. After the 
gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. McRae] had 
concluded his explanation, the gentleman from 
Maryland was by the consent of the House cn- 
titled to the floor to proceed with his remarks. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I wish to pro- 
ceed now. 

Mr. DAVIDSON, I desire to say that if these 
things are to continue in the future, I must bring 
a double-barreled shot-gun into the House with 
me. (Laughter. | 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I am sorry to 
find that my friend from Louisiana is disposed to 
make game of the House. [Renewed laughter.] 

I do not know, Mr. Clerk, precisely how this 
excitement sprang up. I had nothing to do with 
it myself; but I think the very best evidence the 
members of the House can now give of their con- 
sciousness of what is due to their own self-re- 
spect, and of their recognition of the imperative 
necessity resting upon them to preserve that de- 
corum which is due both to the body of which 
they are members, and the people they represent, 
is to show, by their conduct now, that these tem- 
porary excitements can be quieted as speedily as 
they are raised, and to determine that. never again 
will they permit such a scene to be renewed upon 
this floor. [Applause in the gallerics.] 

Now, Mr. Clerk, E am not surprised that there 
should be some passion and excitement evinced 
at this session, in view of some peculiar circum- 
stances that have occurred in the country and in 
the House; and it is natural that the discussions 
of the House upon these delicate and alarming 
subjects, should have exhibited the excited feel- 
ing they were so well calculated to produce; but, 
however much gentlemen may have felt justified 
in speaking under such impulses under these cir- 
cumstances, I know there is not a man here who 
isnot capable of rising above all these personal and 
sectional irritations, and showing himself, what 
we all ought to be, the decorous and dignified 
Representatives of a great nation. [Applause in 
the galleries. ] 

Now, I want to say a word on the subject which 
preceded this sharp discussion. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Will the gentleman let me 
say a single word? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I prefer not now. 
I say it with great courtesy. I prefer not to do 
so at this moment. 

Mr. CLEMENS. One word. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Iwillnot. [Ap- 
plause in the gallerics.] I have manifested a dis- 
position, as the House has seen, during the whole 
morning, to be courteous in the extreme to every 
gentleman who desired to speak while { held the 
floor. At what I conceive to be a better time, I 
will give the gentleman from Virginia an oppor- 
tunity to say what he desires to say. fdo not 
want to yield the floor at present to any gne. I 
want the House to get over this flurry, and’ go to 
something else. I want to change the current of 
feeling, that there may be no renewal inside the 
walls of this House of any of these personal alter- 


cations. 
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When I raised the point upon which this whole 
discussion sprang up, I did not dream, I assure 
you, that I was going to bring out the different 
gentlemen of that conference committee in any 
explanations as to what had occurred in their 
meeting. I only proposed to eall the attention of 
the House to what I thought a most sensible and 
excellent resolution on the subject of the Helper 
book; and this discussion has shown that the 
various gentlemen of the different parties on that 
conference committee concur with me in the view 
that it is a good and fitting resolution for this 
House to adopt. The reason F propose to bring 
up that substitute, in preference to asking a direct 
vote on the Propontion of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, is this: I understand that those who have 
charge of the points of order which take preče- 
dence of the resolution of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, are willing to withdraw them for this sub- 
stitute; and now, without further discussion, I put 
it to the good sense of the House whether it will 
not achicve a practical and desirable result by 
allowing these gentlemen to withdraw the motions 
and points of order that precede the resolution of 
the gentleman from Missouri; and then let a vote 
be taken at once on this resolution, as a substitute 
for that of the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. 
Cranrx,]} and the gentleman from North Carolina, 
[Mr. Gimer.] And I ask the gentlemen who 
have raised these points of order, whether or not 
they are willing to withdraw them? I believe my 
friend from Pennsylvania (Mr, Hicks ax] raised 
a point in connection with the plurality rule, and 
Task him if he will waive its precedence in this 
view? 

Mr. HICKMAN. I have always said I will 
not be any barrier, at any time, to the organiza- 
tion of this House; and T am perfectly willing, so 
far as I am concerned, to dispose of all questions 
upon the Journal without further debate; or lam 
perfectly willing that they should all be with- 
drawn, if, by doing so, gentlemen think an organ- 
ization of the House can be advanced, 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I would like to 
know of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Srevens,) who, I believe, has pending a pre- 
liminary point of order, whether he is willing to 
waive it? 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Iam willing 
to take a vote upon that point of order instantly, 
without further debate; and, if the House thinks 
anything but the election of a Speaker isin order, 
to vote upon the pending resolutions with pleas- 
ure; but Í cannot departfrom the principle which 
I have stood by for five weeks, without stultifying 
myself. I am willing to vote upon it without fur- 
ther debate; and if it is overruled to vote upon 
the resolution the gentleman proposes :to submit. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. If the House 
would allow a vote now to be taken upon that 
point of order, the matter would be relieved of 
one great difficulty. I think the point might as 
well be voted upon at this time as any other. I 
do not hear any objection to it at all. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 1 did not under- 
stand the gentleman from Pennsylvania to raise 

a point of order at all. 
$ Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. i did make 
the point that all these resolutions were out of 
order, and I say it now. They are so, according 
to my judzment. u 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman from 
Maryland allow me to move that the House now 
proceed to a ballot for Speaker? 

Mr. NOELL. Will not the point of order of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania cut off the res- 
olution of the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I will not, as far 
as Lam concerned, yicld to another ballot, until I 
have exhausted all my power to bring the House 
to a vote upon my resolution, j 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Is the gentleman 
from Maryland through? 

Mr. HARRIS,of Maryland. Not quite. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Then I trust the 
gentleman will allow no further interruption. 


ru 


Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. If the gentleman 


from Pennsylvania insists upon a vote upon his 
point of order, and the House will not allow it to be 
taken, I suppose, in the position of things heré, the 
Clerk not feeling himself authorized to make any 
decision upon points of order, and where, upon any 
objection, members may get up and debate. as long 
as they please, there is no hope of getting a vote 
upon this resolution to-day. I had been told that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr: Stevens] 
would waive his point, as Mr. Hickman, his col- 
league, had waived his, and that we should bè 
able to reach a vote upon the resolution at once. 
But, as he declines, I will, whenever it becomes 
possible, offer the resolution which has been read 
at the Clerk’s desk as a substitute for the pend- 
ing resolution. : 

will say one word more, and then I will yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Crawrorp,] 
who is a meniber of that committee, and who de- 
sires to makean explanation. But before I do so, 
I will yicld, in advance, with great pleasure, to 
the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. CLemens,] who 
wished me to do so a few moments ago. 

Mr. BURNETT. I insist upon my point of 
order, if the floor is to be yielded to any gentle- 
man not a member of that committee: 

Mr. CLEMENS. [only desire to say, and the 
gentleman from Kentucky will not object'to it, 
that I have witnessed here to-day what I trust, 
as a member of this House, and as a member of 
the Virginia delegation, it may never be my for- 
tune to witness again, whether in public or private 
life. Standing about four fest from the gentleman 
from New York—I mean Mr. Hasxin—and when 
he replied to the remark made by his colleague 
that ‘it was none of his business,” and said that 
he had impertinently said something which he : 
ought not to have said, he put his hand upon his 
breast, his coat buttoned by two brass but- 
tons—— ey a, he 
i eed cries of * Order '?? * Order!” all over the 
Hall. . . : 

Ma HARRIS, of Maryland. Idid not yield 
the floor with the expectation that the gentleman 
would make any renewed reference to the matter 
which transpired a short time ago, and from which 
I have endeavored to draw the attention of the 
House. I thought the gentleman merely desired 
to make a personal explanation, and I decline to 
yield the floor to him for such a purpose. _I sur- 
render it to my friend from Georgia, [Mr. Hiuz.] 

Mr. HILL. Then I have the floor by the per- 
mission of the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. BURNETT. I was opposed to the floor 
being yiclded to the gentleman from Virginia; but 
I now insist that the floor having been yielded to 
him, ‘he is entitled to it, and cannot be deprived 
of it. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. The remarks of the 
gentleman from Virginia have a tendency to add 
fuel to the fire, and to increase the excitement and 
personal fecling which prevails. I object to therm. 
teres of Order!" * Order !”] 

Mr. CLEMENS. Yielding to the solicitations 
of my colleagues and other gentlemen, I suspend 
for the present the remarks I intended to make 
with the distinct enunciation that whenever I can 
in a proper form bring before the country the facts 
which transpired in this House a few moments 
ago, and for which the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Hasxix] ought to be politically responsible 
to his constituents, I shall doit. [Loud cries of 
‘Order !”’ and great confusion in the Hall.] 

.Mr. McPHERSON. I wish to state 

The CLERK. The Clerk will entertain no 
proposition until gentlemen take their seats. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Clerk, it certainly was no ex- 
pectation of mine that the events of to-day would 
have followed the meeting of that committee of 
consultation. If Thad thought it would have pro- 
duced such disorder, I would never have consented 
to be one of its members. [Noise and confusion 
in the Hell] J wish what I say to be heard, I 
think it may interest gentlemen in connection with 
what transpired in that committee, how it hap- 
pened to come together, and how its action hap- 
pened to be as it was. IT never in my life aspired 
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10 get up a committee of that sort. I was, how- 
ever, invited by.a distinguished member of the 
Democratic party to meet certain gentlemen, at a 
particular place and time indicated, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining if anything could be agreed 
upon by the respective parties who were here, in 
opposition to the Republican party, to facilitate 
the organization of the House. I very freely ex- 
pressed, at the time, my apprehension that noth- 
ing of that character could be effected; but I was 
willing to confer with gentlemen, and to see what 
might be done to bring about so desirable a re- 
sult. f 

The committee met, and, after discussing vari- 
ous subjects in connection with the possibility of 
electing a member of the Democratic party or of 
the American party or of the anti-Lecompton 
Democratic party Speaker of the House, and ut- 
terly despairing of agreeing on any plan to accom- 
plish such a result, we proceeded to other con- 
siderations. 

The only reason why I now choose to advert 
to what was done on that occasion is, because, 
perhaps, it is in a great degree attributable to 
something which I brought before the committee. 
After my colleague (Mr. Crawrorp] left the com- 
“mittee, Tqenuoned an objection that had been 
argued on the Democratic side of the House as 
an objection to the election of the distinguished 


gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. Gitmer, | į 
who had been so often voted for by the American | 
I inquired of the Democratic members | 


party. 
present whether it was true, that Mr. Gromer 
was peculiarly obnoxious to the Democratic party 
because of his opposition to the Lecompton bill, 
or whether it was for some other reason? ] 


I said | 


that I had heard it asserted on the Democratie | 


side of the Chamber, that it was because he had jj 
offered his substitute for the resolution of the gen- | 


tleman from Missouri, [Mr. Cuark,] as it was 
believed, for the purpose of breaking the force of 


that resolution as an intended blow at the Repub- | 
It was not considered on that occa- i 
sion that such was the chief objection to Mr. | 
I brought this matter before the com- | 


lican party. 


Gimer. 
mittee, and we conferred uponit. It wasan objec 
of patriotic interest, in my judgment, to see if 


something could not be done that would harmonize | 


the friends of the resolution of the gentleman from 


Missouri, and the friends of the substitute offered | 


by the gentleman from North Carolina. The 


resolution that was agreed upon has been made | 


known to the House. Ido not scruple to say 
here that. the preamble and resolution were, in 
some degree, the work of my own hands in con- 
junction with other gentlemen; and I take this 
occasion to state that the sentiments of both still 
meet my approbation. It is no matter of objection 
to them in my mind—but rather a recommenda- 
tion—that they may have been more agrecable to 
the Republican side of the Chamber, than the 
resolution of the gentleman from Missouri. 


For my own part I would be glad to sce every | 
member of this House conservative enough, truc : 


i 
i 
t 
{ 
i 


| 
i 
| 
| 


enough to the Constitution and the best interests of | 


the country, to sustain, as [believe his duty should ; 


compel him to do, that preamble and resolution. 
That was the opinion of all present. It seemed 
a happy thought with most of them, and agreeable 
toall. Imagine my surprise in taking up the New 
York papers on ‘Tuesday morning, to discover a 
partial rep 

mittee. 
Ueman from North Carolina, 1 had seen no pos- 


sibility of there being any one concealed within | 


the chamber where the meeting took place, to 
have reported what we had done. No one who 
knew me would believe me capable of giving in- 
formation of what bad occurred, when it was 
sed that it was not to be made public. 
sr spoken of the action of that committee, por 
even of its having as 


stated who were there. It was correetly stated 
as to six gentlemen out of the ten, four names be 
ing omitted, my own name being one of the six. 
The resolution was in character similar to the 


one which wasactually adopted. This, of conrge, |! 
Ido not say how it got out unless |! 
some gentleman had carelessly confided too much |! 


surprised me. 


ort of what had transpired in the com- | 
was confounded, because, like the gen- | 


_ about this “ Sabbath committee,’? l beheve by 
the gendeman from New York, [Mr. Hasr.] | 
Well, sir, we did mect on Sunday; and I happen j; 
i to have been brought up myself by, I think, as 
C mibled, until after I saw it |! 
in a New York paper, and until after I saw iti 


[had | 
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to a friend, and that friend had given itto the © 


winds, or intrusted it to a newspaper reporter, 
which is about the same thing-———~ 
A Memper. Worse. 


| have a healing and soothing influence upon this 


| it would be only by a majority of one or two 


| elected Speaker of this House, 1t would present 


| vey correct sentiments, who desires the wiekod 


TT 


Mr. HILL. Yes, worse—unless. he had given” 
it to the lightning reporters. Now, sir, I stated 
very frankly what occurred. I was exceedingly 
rejoiced to find nine gentlemen, representing dif- 
ferent political organizations, coming together; 
and who, if they could not agree as to who could 
be elected Speaker, and could not see a probabil- 
ity of electing a man belonging to either of these 
three political organizations of which I have 
spoken—the Democratic, anti-Lecompton Dem- 
ocratic, or American—that they could agree upon 
such a resolution as we did adopt, calculated to 


House. It had occurred to me before, and on 
this occasion I repeat it, that the extreme resolu- 
tion of my friend from Missouri, (Mr. CLarx,] 
even if just, was impolitic, and for these reasons: 
thatif perchance it could be adopted by the House, 


votes, at furthest, and then if, after the adoption 
of the resolution, the plurality rule should obtain, 
of which I had great fears, and if, under the plu- 
rality rule, the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, 
the nominee of the Republican party, should be 


the humiliating spectacle to this nation that the 
majority of this House had declared him to be 
unfit to be Speaker, and yet, after having done 
so, under the operation of the plurality rule he 
should be placed in that chair. 

l do not desire to sce this state of things. It 
would be exceedingly awkward, it seems to me, 
for intercourse of a friendly character to go on 
between the occupant of that chair and the mem- 
bers of this House who had stigmatized him for 
acts he had done as unworthy to occupy it. 

Then, again, if the resolution failed of adop- 
tion, what would be the cffect of that? Why it 
would go abroad to the country, that it was no 
matter of objection with the American House of 
Representatives to a candidate for the Speaker- 
ship, that he had indorsed this incendiary book, 
of which so much has been said; and notwith- 
standing it was charged upon him, that he had | 
advocated and sought to give publicity and force 
to the incendiary sentiments contained in that 
work, the House had determined that he was 
worthy of being Speaker and did not merit cen- 
sure for having given his influence to that book. 

‘Taking this view of the subject, I did not think 
it could effect any practical good, and hence I 
doubted the propriety of the adoption of that res- 
olution at all. And here I repeat, that the reso- 
lution which met the approbation of that self-con- 
stituted committee of conference, who spoke for 
nobody but themselves, (1 certainly never as- 
sumed to speak for any one but myself,) does 
‘contain my sentiments. I think that any gen- 
tleman who to-day believes that those extracts 
which have been read from the Helper book con- 


purposes and objects of that author to be carried | 
out, and who vindicates that work here to-day, is 
not fit to be Speaker of the American Congress. 
I trust that the honorable Joun Suermay himself 
will not disagree with me in that opinion. T will 
state, in perfect frankness, that it is no objection 
to the resolution, in my opinion, that Mr. Suur- | 
maw himself could stand upon it. I think that it, | 
in fact, covers all that is contained in the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri, stripped of 
the obnoxious character of that resolution, which 
deprives Mr. Sugrman of all chance for explana- 
tion, as I conceive, and leaves his error, as one 


for which no atonement can be made, no matte r 


if he be ever so penitent. 
Something has been said in this heated debate | 


gentleman on this floor 


| on Sunday. 


i 


i country, and my constituents. 
|| from Virginia [Mr. CLemens] has alluded to the 
i fact, that a fire-arm had fallen upon the floor of 


of myXolleague, [Mr. CLarx,] 


H fell to the floor. 


good to my country on-that day, I think I am 
performing both a patriotic and religious work. 
Mr. LAMAR. I will merely suggest to the 
gentleman that it is said there are no Sundays in 
revolutionary times. I believe the battle of which 
the 8th of January is the anniversary was fought 


Mr. HILL. That is a very happy suggestion, 
and I thank my friend for it. It was at first sug- 
gested that the committee should meet on Satur- 
day evening, but the House adjourned late and 
we could not get them together. That is the ex- 
planation | have to make. 

Now, sir, these preliminary matters have been 
stated by the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, (Mr. McRan,} and I will not refer to 
them. This was to be our crowning work—the 
adoption of this resolution was all we could ac- 
complish; and we were to endeavor to get our 
respective friends to vote for it, to strive to pro- 
ducc a better state of feeling, if possible. I con- 
foss that one great purpose l had in view was to 
disabuse the Democratic mind, not only of the 
House, but of the country, in regard to Hon. 
Jons A. Girmer, of North Carolina, in relation 
to his having attempted to shield, in any manner, 
or to relieve the Republican party, or any of those 
gentlemen who signed the recommendation of the 
Helper book, from any censure they might merit, 
provided they adhered to this inconsiderate and 
improper recommendation. 

While talking on this subject, I beg to make 
one more remark, and that is in relation to the 
resolution of my friend from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Gumer.] I stated with equal frankness before the 
committee that, while I approved every sentiment 
contained in those resolutions, 1 knew very well 
that there are gentlemen upon this floor, for whom 
I have the highest regard, who do not reverence 
these platforms of the Democracy and the old 
Whig party in 1952, nor the settlement made in 
1850, commonly callcd the compromise, as I rev- 
erence them. Tam unwilling to say that nogen- 
tleman upon this side of the Chamber who dis- 
agrees with me on those questions is worthy to be 
the Speaker of this House. I know that there are 
gentlemen of high character and capacity who 
have very little, if any, regard at all for the com- 
promise measures of 1850; that there are many 
southern gentlemen who look upon them as the 
reverse of the opinion held of them by northern 
gentlemen; that some southern men regard them 
as a concession to the North, while certain ex- 
treme northern men look upon them as a surren- 
der to the South. It is a mere matter of opinion; 
and Iam unwilling to say, because a gentleman 
holds that opinion, that he is unworthy to be 
Speaker of this House. 

On Tuesday, after having seen this publication, 
I called on the distinguished chairman of the con- 
ference committee, Governor WinsLow, of North 
Carolina, to know why he did not proceed in the 
work which he had carved out? I received from 
him the same reasons that he has given here to- 
day. It had got abroad he said, and Twill not 
repeat what he said about his not feeling the same 
interest in it as he did the day before. 

Mr. HASKIN. With the gentleman’s consent, 
{ would like to have the floor for five minutes, for 
a personal explanation. I want to say a word or 
two in reference to the scene which took place 
here sometime since, which has been referred to 
by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Cremens, | 
and which I regret as much as any member upon 
this floor. . 

Mr. BURNETT. I object, unless the gentle- 
man from New York will say that, in his expla- 


| nation, he will not indulge in any reflections upon 


any member upon this floor. 

Mr. HASKIN. Ido say so. 

Mr. Clerk, I want to make a personal explana- 
tion that will put me right before this Flouse, the 
t The gentleman 


tkis Chamber, while I was addressing the House. 


| Itis due to truth to state, that while I was upon 
| the floor, excited perhaps, because of what I con- 


ceived at the time to be a harsh and unjust remark 
pistol which I 
had in the breast-pocket of my coat accidentally 
Permit me to add, that no man 
who knows meat home, would believe for one 
moment, that I could ever nse a pistol in any 


a 


k 


1860. 
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other than an honorable way. I regretas much | 
as any gentleman upon this floor, that the accident 
occurred, 

I will state briefly the reason for my carrying 
apistol. Last night I was out untiltwelveo’elock. | 
I reside in the outskirts of the city, near English | 
hill, as it is called, where you know, sir, many 
outrages have been committed, and I had it with 
me for my own protection, And there have been 
times since I have been a member of this body, 
when other gentlemen came here armed. Until 
I came here to Washington Inever deemed it ne- | 
cessary to goarmed. I regret as much as any man 
possibly can the necessity for this thing.” I do 
not carry a pistol for any use in this House—God 
forbid that I should; but for my protection in my | 
Movements through this sometimes violent cap- 
ital. I have scen at the last session, and at this, | 
occasions when, perhaps, for the protection of | 
northern members from assault it might have been 
necessary to have had a fire-arm. I say now, that 
when this House is organized, I hope every gen- | 
tleman here will pledge his honor to the country | 
not to have any fire-arms within this Hall where | 
the business of legislation is to be conducted. | 

Several Mempers. Why not now? | 

Mr. HASKIN. Iam willing. My havingthis | 
pistol with me this morning, I can assure gentle- | 
men of the House, was an accident growing out | 
of the fact that I was out last night until twelve | 
o’clock, and that I live in a neighborhood where 
outrages have been committed. Any gentleman 
of the other side who asserts, if any will do so, |! 
that 1 either drew, or attempted to draw, that pistol 
in this louse, asserts that which is not within the 
pale of truth. God knows I would not, under any 
circumstances, draw that pistol upon any in this 
House, unless I was unjustly assaulted ‘and had 
to do it in my own self-defense. i 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. One word of per- i 
sonal explanation. As Fam satisfied that a re- 
mark made by me, which was,at least, uncourily, 
led to this excitement of my colleague, L have to | 
say that I ought not to have used the language 
which L employed, to say that the question which 
my colleague addressed to my friend from Mis- | 
sissippi [Mr. McRae] had reference to a subject | 
in respect of which it occurred to me that it was | 
none of my colleague’s business to inquire. [ was 
induced to make that remark in this wise: Sev- 
eral gentlemen who were present on the occasion | 
of that conference, have made allusions to that por- 
tion of the interchange of opinion which led to the | 
resolution which has been the subject of debate, | 
I understood my colleague to address an inquiry 
to my friend from Mississippi, touching what was 
said on that occasion beyond the scope of the sub- | 
ject-matter of our action, and the revelations which | 
gentlemen have been pleased to make. I ought | 
simply to have suggested to my colleague the idea 
that he was wandering beyond the scope of the | 
subject-matter before the House, F regret that I | 
was thus led into an error, and make this expla- 
nation to the House and to my colleague. | 

Mr. HILL. l have only another remark to | 
make. I hope the good Sunday work that has 
been performed by this conference committee will 
not be as seed sown upon the barren ground. I 
hope, sir, that, besides its intrinsic merits, it will 
commend itself on the principle of “ the better the 
day, the better the deed,” to the consideration of 
the House, and that it may yet meet with its 
sanction. 1 hope that when it is proposed by the 
gentleman from Maryland it may be adopted by 
both sides of the Chamber, and that it may de- 
stroy the bitter and vindictive fecling which has 
been shown here ever since we met. It will be 
productive of good, if it shall have that effect. 
Certainly no man can expect that we can produce 
the great result of an organization, when we for- 
get the fraternal fecling that ought to subsist be- 
tween cach and all of the members. here. He 
would indeed be a stickier for morality, Mr. Clerk, 
who will complain that on Sunday we have taken 
the ox out of the mire. We know that General 
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| men, national men, to consult together to see if we 


i friends, and as I am unwilling to have him in- 


| follows: 


@now being disgraced in the eyes of the whole country. It 


relieve the Government and break up the disorder 
which reigns here, it will be entitled to the ap- 
plause and not the censure of all good men. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Illinois. I desire, as I was 
a member of that committee, to say one word 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. If nobody else objects, 
I do not. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Illinois. I have nothing 
to add to what has been said about what tran- 
spired in that committee, it having been so fully 
and correctly stated by several gentlemen, and 
particularly by my friend from Mississippi, Gov- 
ernor McRae. He stated precisely the facts as I 
recollect they occurred. I wish only to say that I 
was called on to meet, on that day, several gentle- i 


could in any manner facilitate the organization of 
this House by the national men. 1] was then per- 


fectly willing to meet and consult with national |! 


men, to facilitate the organization of this House 
as against the Republicans. I am willing again 
to meet any national men, and consult for the 
same purpose. I have been ready, and am now 
ready, to vote for a national man; I do not care 
whether he is an old-line Whig, an anti-Lecomp- 
ion Democrat, or a Lecompton Democrat. Eam 
ready to vote for him for Speaker of this House. 
I was, as the gentleman from Georgia said he was, 
as much astonished as any man could be, when 
lsaw the substance of that resolution in the public 
prints. We did not suppose our action would 
bind anybody. We only came together to agree 
as to what we would be willing to do; and if the 
balance of the respective partics to which we sev- 
erally belonged would agree to what we agreed 
upon, we were ready to carry it out. 

Mr. RIGGS. Iwas a member of that commit- 
tee, and I desire to say a word, 

Mr. BTHERIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. RIGGS. I do not rise for the purpose of | 
going into the details of the proceedings of that 
committee. That has already been done. Isim- 
ply desire to state that I concurred with the com- 
mittee, in the main, in their action. Edo not know 
how the proceedings of that committee wore com- 
municated to the Republicans or to the New York 
Herald. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Ido not know whether 
all the members of that committee have now suc- 
ceeded in making their explanations and state- 
ments; but I think one thing very evident from the 
proceedings of to-day, that it is quite desirable 
hereafter to keep out of committecs and out of 
caucus, as I will proceed presently to show. For 
the last three or four weeks, I have seen a little 
extract going the founds of the newspapers in re- 
gard to what I am represented to have said, not 
in comaiitee, but in caucus. | do not rise now to 
correct It from any particular disposition to com- 
plain of the free and unauthorized use which has 
been made of my name; but my friend from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Borz.er,] unfortunately, perhaps, for 
him, finds his name associated with mine, in con- 
nection with the proceedings of a caucus of our 


jured in any way, I will make a brief personal 
explanation, Fhold in my hand the Independent 
Democrat, a paper published at Charlestown, Vir- 
inia, a place, as you know, somewhat famous of 
ate. The editorial introducing the article is as 


“ SOUTHERN Docguraceism.—Here is a sainpie of that 
pure, unadulterated doughfaceism with which the South is 


is an extract of a.specch made by Erueriper, of Tennes- 
ee, on the foor of Congress, some two weeks ago. We 
lave no comment to make on it, except that Mr. Botere: 

las been voting ‘cheek by jow!? with this southern traitor.” 


I will now read the article to which the editorial } 
refers: 

“Gentlemen, said he to the caucus, it is impossible for 
me to coalesce with the Democrats. f am a Union man. 
My constituents arc Union peopte : they are old Clay Whigs 
who tove the Constitution and the American Union. They 
are conservative men ; but these Democrats with whom we 
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Jackson on the Sabbath day gained his victory i| 
overthe British forces at New Orleans. The adop- 
tion of this wholesome preamble and resolution 
may, in its happy results, be in the far futare of | 
greater importance to this Union than even the if 
victory at New Orleans. 'The country is looking 
on with intense interest at what we do, and if this 
committec, constituted as it was, sitting as it did 
upon the holy Sabbath, does so much good as to 
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; their side of the House; while on the side of the Re 


are invited to unit disunionists. ‘hey hate the Union, 
and seek pretexts to destroy it. For the whole past week 
they bave spouted treason against the Contederacy ; they 
have preached disunion in almost every speech made on 
pub- 
icans there has not proceeded a disloyal sentiment. All 
the Republican speeches have been on the side of the Union | 
and the Constitution. The Republicans have shown them- 
elves to be conservative men, while the Democrats are the 
ultraists and the fanatics. Who have applauded the dis- | 
union sentiments attered in debate? The Democrats. And, H 
gentlemen, let me ask you who hissed the disunion arga- | 


ments? Was it not the Republicans? Who cheered the 
patriotic, Union loving remarks that fell from the lips: of 
Americans? Was it not the Republicans? 

"Phe Republicans bave convinced me, and every ‘other 
candid, patriotic man, that they are national and conserva- 
tive; and the Democrats have proved themselves, by their 
fanatical speeches and fractious conduct, to be sectional, 
ultra, and disloyal to the Union. How isit possible for us 


to unite with such men?” È 


All I have to say in regard tothe matteris this: 
that the remarks T made in caucus were in refer- 
ence to an organization of the House, and were 
confined almost exclusively to that subject; and 
whatever] may think in regard to the Democratic 
or Republican party, in reference to disunion or 
applauding disunion sentiments, has not yet been 
sud, Gentlemen who were present will bear me 
witness that this article puts into my mouth words 
which I did not say, and makes me discuss matters 
and avow opinions at that meeting of our friends 
to which I did not refer. It was doubtless written 
by some one without any knowledge of our. pro- 
ceedings at that time, and who had no means of 
knowing what was said or done; for ng persons 
were present but some members of this House 
with whom I have acied. I remember that my 
friend from Kentucky [Mr. Matiory] called my 
attention, a day or two :fter the meeting referred to, 
toavery incorrectreport of my remarks which had 
appeared in the New York Herald, and indulged 
in a hearty laugh at what he knew to be a gross 
perversion of my remarks, as they had been tele- 
| graphed to that paper. Now, I might assent to 
| the propricty ofsome things imputed to me in that 
article In reference io the organization. of the 
House, and some other portions of it I might ap- 
prove if they stood alone. Tabhor sentiments of 
| disunion, it is true, come from what quarter. they 

may. That is well known. It is true that my 
“constituents are Clay Whigs,’’&c,; but still, as 
I did not discuss these matters in caucus—and if 
J had, we had no reporter there—and as this is a 
wholly unauthorized and most erroneous report 
of what I didsay, I cannot, as I usually do in cases 
of newspaper misrepresentation, permit the article 
to pass unnoticed, especially when it furnishes a 
pretext for placing my friend from Virginia [Mr. 
Boreren] in an unpleasant or false position. So 
far as the term “southern traitor” is concerned, 
| Ihave only to say that it is one of the mildest 
epithets which are unsparingly applied to me by 
the newspapers. It gives me, personally, no pain 
for concern. I myself am compelled, very fre- 
quenily, to keep questionable political company 
against my will; and I hope my friend from Vir- 
ginia will not be injured at home by that publi- 
cation. I have secn a more extended yet more 
erroneous statement of the remarks that I made, 
published ina Chicago paper. There was, as I 
have said, no reporter there; and I presume that 
no gentleman in that caucus has ever attempted 
to furnish any one with a report of what 1 said 
at that conference of our friends. 

Ihave made my ea pera a little more ex- 
tended, perhaps, than I ought to have done. J 
took the floor for the poe of moving an ad- 
| journment; but my friend from Virginia (Mr. 
Bore.er] handed me the paper just as I rose for 
that purpose, and what I have’ said would not 
have been said at all but froma desire that ho 


i 
Hi 
i 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
f 
i 


A litle repose now would do us good, -It is 
after three o'clock, [Cries of “ Ballot !??] Some 


Hicans will say that they intend to change their. 
programme, or: that the. developments. made, tos 
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day indicate any decisive result, I will give way. 
But I-know very well that a ballot would only | 
result. in. prolonging our sitting, and giving us 
additional labor, without doing any good. tin- 
sist that now, after the two gentlemen from New 
York have made their explanations, this House 
is in no condition to do anything but to adjourn 
and go quietly to their homes—I might say that 
some of us should go to a quiet place and ask par- 
don in a quiet manner from a higher Power for 
the offenses of the day. But that, perhaps, is not 
my business. Let us, therefore, adjourn. ; 

Mr. McRAE. Before the gentleman makes his 
motion to adjourn I wish to say this, and it is due 
to myself to say, that the difficulty which arose 
here grew out of an-interrogatory propounded to 
me by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Has- 
x.] I hope the House will see that I am notat 
all responsible for the excitement and difficulty 
that grew up; but that it originated from a col- 
Tision between the two gentlemen from New York. 
[Several voices, “Oh, yes!” 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Everybody that knows 
anything of the genial nature of my friend from 
Mississippi, knows that he never could be the will- 
ful cause of disturbance anywhere. It was one 
of those accidental exhibitions of feeling which 
nobody can anticipate; and to the credit of hu- 
manity be it spoken, I believe there is not a man | 
here who does not regret the occurrences of this 
morning. They are inseparable from all political 
bodies. “ Menare butchildren ofalargergrowth,” 
and I think it complimentary to us to say, that 
during the exciting scenes of the last five weeks, 
we have been able to preserve gencrally good 
order and decorum. I now move an adjournment. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Withhold the mo- 
tion for a moment. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I have no objection to 
doing so. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Believing the gen- 
tleman from the Mansfield district of Ohio [Mr. | 
Sperma] to be a man of fairness and candor, I 
interpreted his reply, some weeks ago, to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, [Mr. Minison,] into a dis- 
tinct and full disavowal of the sentiments of the 
“ Welper book,” of which so much has been said, 
and Iso stated, and so it stands upon the record. 
If, however, I misunderstood him—if he meant 
to-day that there should be a doubt as to the 
character or extent of the disavowal—cortainly I 
do not desire to be bound further by my state- 
ment, 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. L believe I wilt not con- 
sent to any more discussion. J wish to get the 
House into good temper, and I think that the 
motion which I am about to submit will do much 
good, and tend to tranquillize the. mind of the 

ouse. [therefore move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

‘The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
five minutes past three o’clock, p. m.) the House 
adjourned, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, January 13, 1860. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 
by the Rev. J. L. Exxtorr. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
THE SPHAKERSHIP. 

The CLERK stated the question to be on the 
admissibility of the resolution proposed to be in- 
troduced by Mr. Enwarps on the 10th instant. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 1 desire to occupy | 
the attention of the House for about five min- 
utes. It would seem from the character of the 
debate of yesterday that there was something very 
terrible in the resolution offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri, [Mr. Crark.] Iam one of those | 
who think that that resolution, in sentiment and ‘| 
in phrase, is incapable of amendment, and only : 
to be injured by modification. I will read it to 
the House, and I desire to have it reported in the : 
proceedings, that the country may see exactly | 
why it is overlaid as it has been by so much that || 
has been said in connection with it. The reso- j 
lution is as follows: | 


Resolved, ‘That the doctrines and sentiments of a cer-: 
tain book called the “ Impending Crisis ofthe South,” pur- i! 
l 

| 


porting to have been written by one Hinton R. Helper, are || 
insurrectionary and hostile to the peace and tranquillity 
of the country; and no member of this House who has |) 
indorsed or recommended the doetrines and sentiments | 


| tleman a question. He proposes, as I understand | 
Sir, I put the question, li 


| denounces also the truthful and forcible words— 


| ber also that this resolution denounces, because it 


therein affirmed, is fit to be Speaker of this House. 


Now, sir, there are two propositions in this res- 
olution, and only two. The first proposition is: 
that the doctrines of the Helper book are insur- 
rectionary and hostile to the peace of the country. 
Now, I put it to every gentleman on this floor, I 
do not care whether he comes from the North or 
the South, is not this affirmation true to the very 
letter? . 

Mr. BINGHAM. I desire to answer the gen- 
tleman’s question in part. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Let me go on. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thought the gentleman 
asked a question. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 


H 


I do ask the gen- 


him, to answer in part. 
and I shall bë glad to hear the gentleman upon 
that point as soon as Į get through with my com- 
ments upon the other branch of the proposition. | 
Į submit to this House, I submit to every gentle- 
man here, whether this affirmation is not true to 
the letter. Is it not insurrectionary? Is it not 
hostile to the peace of the country? I am per- 
fectly willing to leave it to the country to settle 
that question. 

The next proposition is: that no member of this | 
House, who has indorséd or recommended the 
doctrine or sentiments therein affirmed, is fit to be 
Speaker of this House. Well, I submit that ques- 
tion to the House; I submit it t the country. F 
ask, is it not true, the presiding officer of this 
House, holding, as he necessarily must, inter- 
course with members of the House, frequently | 
of the most intimate character—is it not true, Å 


say, to the letter that a man entertaining these in- |} 


surrectionary sentiments hostile to the peace of | 
the country, is unfit to preside over this body? | 
Now, if the gentleman from Ohio wishes to answer 
the question, in whole or in part, I yield the floor 
to him. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Ihave only to say this: that 
the resolution of the gentleman from Missouri, as 
the gentleman from Virginia well knows, and the 
House and the country well know, denounces 
the whole Helper book, without exception, as an 
incendiary production. The gentleman will, there- 
fore, remember that this resolution, which he in- 
dorses, denounces the last will and testament of 
Washington giving liberty to his bondsmen, and | 
which is incorporated in, and made part of, that 
book, the ** Impending Crisis.” I wish the gen- 
tleman to remember, further, that this resolution 
denounces the unanimous sentiment of the con- 
vention of Virginia in 1774, instructing its dele- | 
gates to the Congress in Philadelphia of that year, 
which is also incorporated in-that book in these 
words: 

“Fhe abolition of domestic slavery is the greatest object 
of desire in these colonies 3’? ps 
and which also declared that the further importa- 
tion of slaves should be exeluded—a practice 
“ injurious to the lasting interests of the American States, | 
and the rights of human nature.?? 

I wish the gentleman further to remember that 
this resolution of the gentleman from Missouri 


forcible because they are true—of the late distin- 


guished Governor of Virginia, Mr. McDowell, |! 


when he said: 


« You may place your slave where you please ; you may 
dry up to your uttermost the fountains of his knowledge, | 
and cloud it over with artificial night; you may yoke him 
to your Jabors as the ox which liveth only to work and 
workcth only to live; you may put him under any process 
which, without destroying his value as a stave, will debase 
and crush bim as a rational being; you may do this, and the 
idea that he was born to be free will survive it all, for it is : 
allied to his hope of immortality.”” 


I wish the gentleman from Virginia to remem- 


s made a part of that book, the living sentiment i 
of Jefferson, copied from his Notes on Virginia, 
wherein he says: 
' I tremble for my country when I reflect that God i 
just; that his justice cannot sleep forever;  * $ 
“that in the contest with the slave” when he strikes for 
his liberty, “the Almighty has no attribute which can take i 
sides with us in such a contest.” | 
I ask the gentleman to remember also that the i 
denunciation contained in that resolution is a de 
nunciation of the words of the Continental Con- | 
gress, when they were about to enter upon a seven | 
years’ struggle for independence, which they em- ; 
bodicd in theirarticles of association, and by which. | 
they denounced as the enemies of American lib- 
erty all who persisted in the importation of slaves, ' 


li And now, sir, I will procced to show it. 


i this Union could not have been formed. 


i P pe 
| and declared that with such they would hold no 
| intercourse. What were those articles but the 
| proclamation for liberty, signed and approved b 
| the Representatives of évery State in the Confed- 
eracy? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Does the gentleman 
propose to go on and make an elaborate speech? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I willsay to the gentleman 
further, that your resolution denounces also the 
Declaration of Independence itsélf, which is in- 
corporated in that book, and which declares that-— 

«“ We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, among which are the rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that govem- 
ments are instituted among men to protect these rights, de- 
; riving their just powers from the consent of the governed; 
| and that whenever any form of government becomes de- 
| structive of those ends, it is the right of the people to alter 
or abolish it.” 


I ask the gentleman to remember that that bold 
word “‘abolish’’isthere. Abolition, if you please, 
is incorporated in that memorable declaration, for 
which his fathers and mine went through the 
storm and darkness of the Revolution. ` I adopt 
the words as mine: when any form of govern- 
| ment becomes destructive to these rights of life 
| or liberty, it is the duty of the people to abol- 
| ish it. Now, I ask the gentleman whether he is 
| 


|| ready to repudiate these sentiments, and to de- 


; nounce them as incendiary? If he does not, then 
| he cannot vote ‘for the resolution of the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. NOELL. ‘Will the gentleman from Vir- 
| ginia allow me to ask the gentleman from Ohio a 

uestion? j 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I would rather do 
it myself. My remarks will be too much pro- 
| tracted by these habitual interruptions I propose 
| to deal with that gentleman myself; and first let it 
be understood, and let it go to the country, that 
that gentleman indorses the Helper book. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I beg to ask the gentleman 
from Virginia if he repudiates the sentiments to 
which I have referred ? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
| question. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is the question which 
I put to the gentleman from Virginia, and which 
is raised by the resolution of the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I wish it to be un- 
derstood that the honorable member indorses the 
Helper book. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Very well; say what you 
please. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. And the man that 
does it deserves the detestation and scorn and in- 
dignation of every party and every man in the 
American Union. [Applause in the galleries.] 
Iwill 
say, however, in the outset, that the gentleman 
refers to the sentiments of distinguished revolu- 
tionary men, andasks me if I repudiate them. Sir, 
many of those sentiments, of course, I repudiate. 
[Derisive laughter from the Republicans.) Many 
of those sentiments are false in philosophy and 
unsound in fact. But, sir, to come down to the 
point at which I was when I gave way to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, | say that, when I make a bar- 
| gain, I stand by it. The gentleman does not. He 
makes a contract, receives the benefit of it, and 
then spurns the obligation. If Jefferson, in his 
Notes on Virginia, entertained certain notions upon 
the subject of slavery, what has that to do with 
the Federal Constitution? I ask the gentleman 
what this or that opinion of this or that man has 
to do with the Federal compact, which adjusts the 
very question between us? When the Federal 
i Convention assembled, one of its first obligations 
and duties was to adjust this very slavery ques- 
ion. They did adjustit. hey gave, ina variety 
of clauses, guarantees to satisfy those who pos- 
sessed that interest, and without those ae 

ask 


That is not the 


the member if that is not the fact? 

Mr. BINGHAM. What is that? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Task the question, 
whether the Federal Convention did not undertake 
to adjust this question of slavery, and did not, by 
various clauses of the Constitution, undertake to 
adjust it? ` 

r. BINGHAM. I say, flatly, that they did 
no such thing; but, on the contrary, repudiated 
the word when it was offered. 
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Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Then what is the 
use of these provisions of the Constitution? | 
put the question to the gentleman: What is the 
use of the provisions to be found in the Constitu- 
tion on that subject? What are those clauses? 
First, is that which gives that property represent- 
ation. Why? That it should be protected. Next, 
sir, it authorized the importation of slaves up to 
1808. Why? Was it to free them when they got 
here? It provided for the reclamation of our slaves 
that the whole Union should be, as to this ques- 
tion, the same as a State where it existed; that the 
power to reclaim fugitive slaves should be guaran- 
tied and.secured beyond peradventure. What is 
the use of those provisions ? 

But the gentleman says that they expressly re- 

udiated the term, 
oes not this clause in reference to fugitives from 
labor givea right to reclaim ouf slaves when they 
get from our possession? Was it not so designed? 
Speak—answer. Was it not so designed? Do I 
understand you to say no? What was it here for? 


Tell me;tell me. Speak. [Laughter.] J demand | 
that you, as an American Representative, stand | 


up here and respond to my question. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Whenever the gentleman 
addresses meas his peer, I will respond; but I wish 
him to know that F am not his slave. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Tobesure! I would 
make you do better than you do if you were. 
{Laughter.] You would get what you need. [Re- 
newed laughter.] But let that pass. 

Now, gentlemen, this aside. Engaged here in 
a most solemn duty, in council upon the interests 
ofa great Republic, let me go back to this first 
branch of this proposition. I read it: 

Resolved, That the doctrines and sentiments of a certain 
book called “The Impending Crisis of the South,” pur- 
porting to have been written by one Hintoù R. Helper, are 


insurrectionary and hdstile to the peace and trauquillity of 
the country. 


It has nothing to do with the opinions of men. | 


It has nothing to do with the past theories of 
distinguished philanthropists. Itis a declaration 
founded upon our existing compact of Union. Tt 
avers that the insurrectionary doctrines therein 
contained are destructive of the peace and tran- 
quillity of the country, as affirmed hy the Con- 
stitution, And why ? “Because those doctrines are 
directly in the tecth of the solemn stipulations 
made in our sacred covenant, Yet, agentleman— 
a Representative ofthe people—comes here to legi 


late under the Constitution, which he has taken | 


an oath to support, and says that it involves no 
breach whatever of our peace and tranquillity— 
none of that danger which threatens to engulf our 
form of Government. | say, then, that the gen- 
tleman does not respond to the question. We 


deal with it as a subsisting fact. We refer to an | 


existing compact; and yet the gentleman meets 
this view by going back to the abstract and theo- 


retical opinions of distinguished men in former | 


days. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The gentleman seems hurt 
that I do not respond to his interrogatories. l say 
that I regret this discussion as much as the gen- 
tleman can, but I am not 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Answer. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Let me answer in my own : 
way—or does the gentleman propose to dircet į 


me? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. T will direct you 
to take your seat until T have taken mine. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Iam glad the gentleman is 
exhibiting his manners. .[Laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Yes, sir; take your 
seat. 

Mr. Clerk and gentlemen of this House, what 
did General Washington do after this compact 
went into operation? I have shown on a former 
occasion that he claimed the benefit of the fugi- 
tive slave law in his own person, and that it was 


setts. Ë have shown, on a former occasion, that 


Mr. Jefferson, who is anxiously and persistently | 


I put the question to him: | 


| 
l 
f 
i 
i 
i 
! 


| fact which the heart of the American people will, 


| at least, respond to affirmatively. I put the ques- 
tion again; I will read the resolution: 

Resolved, That the doctrines and sentiments of a cer- 
tain book called ‘* The Impending Crisis of the South,” pur- 
porting to have been written by one Hinton R. Helper, are 
insurrectionary and hostile to the peace and tranquillity of 
the country. y . 

Let this go forth to the „country and let the 
American people pass upon it. I have no fears of 
the verdict they will render. 

I come next to the second clause: 

And no member of this House who has indorsed or rec- 


ommended -the doctrines and sentiments therein affirmed 
is fit to be Speaker of this House. ` 


I maintain that branch of the resolution. I in- 
sist, sir, that no man who entertains the doctrines 
and sentiments of the Helper book is fit to be the 
| presiding officer of this House. I cheerfully sub- 
mit that point to the gentleman and the country. 

Mr. Clerk, when the resolution before the House 
was offered, it was supported by my able friend 
from Missouri [Mr. orang in a variety of views 
striking and conclusive. On that very occasion 
| he read a condensation of the general results of 
the Helper book. He did so, I suppose, that the 
House might see upon what grounds he predica- 
ted his resolution. Every member of this House, 
whether he read it or not, knew perfectly well, 
sir, what was the substance of the objectionable 
matter in that book, and the persons who felt 
themselves aggrieved or who were lovers of their 


places and putting their heels in scorn and indig- 
nation upon its atrocious doctrines. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. I understand the gentle- 
man to say that every member of this House 
knows what is the substance of the doctrines in- 
culeated in that book, whether he has read it or 
not. I should like the genteman to enlighten me 


going to shrink from it. |} 


quoted by gentlemen, and even in the Helper | 


book, retained his slaves to the day of his death, 


and that on the Missouri question he said, espe- 


cially, that it burstupon him like a fire bell in the 
night. He regarded it as the death knell of our 
institutions. “Notwithstanding that, gentlemen 
will take up his theories in the very face of his 
dractice and subsequent opinions. 

I say, then, that here is the proclamation of a 


how Iam to know the doctrines of that book which 
Thave neverread and neverseen ,¢xcept when inthe 
hands of gentlemen upon the other side, who read 
extracts ftom it tothe House? With none of its 
doctrines am I familiar, except the abstract prop- 
į ositions which have been read by the gentleman 
from Missouri. Does the gentleman eXpect me, 
; or any other member on this side of the House, 
to stultify myself by voting to condemn doctrines 
| which I have not heard or read, and the purport 
of which I do not know? 
plaint I make to all this. There may be, and I 
have no doubt there are, sentiments in that book 
which I would utterly condemn; but I say now, 
: [never have read that book; nor do I believe there 
is any power in this House, or in the country, 
that can compel me to read it, until about ten 
years after this time, and then I may be compelled 
to read it, as a matter of history, to sce what has 
caused this great tempest in a teapot. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. [ thought it was 
the duty of a gentleman who comes here to main- 
tain the interests of a great people, to enlighten 
himself upon all subjects of interest to them. 
Mr. McKNIGHT. If I thought that book 


i, Was a part of the legislation of this country, or | 
pertained to it, I would endeavor to enlighten | 


myself concerning it; but as it has nothing to do 
with our legislation, I shall not read it. 

Mr. HATTON. Fdo not know how long the 
| gentleman from Virginia intends to address the 
| House, but my understanding was that he rose 
| only toa personal explanation. I have no objec- 
tion to that, but I object to his making a speech. 
| I have already given way two days in succession. 
| Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I believe when I 
got the floor this morning the gentleman was not 
on it—was not present to avail himself of his 
right. Of course, I will give way to the gentle- 
man at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. HATTON. When the gentleman took 


ri 
i| the floor I understood it was for the purpose of 
denied to him, I think, by the State of Massachu- | 


making a personal explanation. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I did not say I 
wanted to make a personal explanation. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania must re- 
member that this work was published two years 


pose of being read, that it might operate upon the 
election of 1860. The gentlemen remembers, at 
any rate, that when this subject was brought be- 
fore this House, it was in the form I have stated, 
| to wit: I stated thatthe gentleman from Missouri 


country had the opportunity of rising in their 
y pI y g | 


That is the chief com- | 


ago; that it was published expressly for the pur- | 


pending Crisis, as circulated in the country, in 
order that the House might see what was its char- 
acter. Now, I repeat to the gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. Bincuam,] that the question is and was, is a 
man who indorsés the sentiments which-were thus 
read in his.face, and in the face of this House, fit 
to be Speaker of this House?.. Fhat is: the gues: 
tion. {maintain that. he isnot. But; sir, after 
those sentiments were’ read in this House, after 
the gentleman from Missouri had illustrated and: 
explained them, the gentleman who is the nominee 
of the opposite side of the House rose iñ his place; 
feeling itnecessary forhimto say something. And. 
what did he say? “He said that’ which Jeft his 
opinions in a fog, as an inference, and left a field 
for his friends to interpose and protect him:sub+ 
sequently, and left us all still iñ doubt. And now, 
one of the grounds taken by him as a reason why 
he did not on that former occasion respond fully, 
is the pendency of this resolution. Let me say, 
as it has been said in substance before, if this res- 
olution is so obnoxious, he should not have opened. 
his motith at all; but, as he did open his mouth, 
he ought to have opened it in a way that would 
have given us some information. 

Mr. Clerk, I will touch another subject in this 
connection which has created a good deal of diffi- 
culty. After this resolution had been introduced 
forashort time, the honorablemember from North 
Carolina [Mr..Grimer]} introduced an amend- 
ment. I was grieved to see it. The mover of that 
amendment could not have’ disapproved of this 
resolution. He will not stand in his place upon 
this floor and say that this resolution dia nat em- 
body his sentiments. I say, Iwas grieved that he 
should have offered such an amendmentas he did, 
because it placed him in the position of seemin 
to break the force of the blow upon the Republi- 
can side of the House, The gentleman may not 
have intended to do so, but that is the effect.’ It 
has that appearance, and that is one of the difi- 
culties, Perhaps, the gentleman has in combining 
the votes of this side of the Honse. But the gen- 
tleman did more; when the resolution was offered, 
affirming distinct propositions which, he will ‘not 
gainsay, he sought to break their distinctness and 
avert their force by the introduction of his amend- 
ment. J think he did not so intend; but that is 
ti appearance of it to another, and it has hurt. 
nim. ; 

I mention this view of the subject, because I 
desire to have another thing understood; and I 
shall go rapidly over it in order to give way to the 


what is that? The gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Giimer,] or at least his friends, com- 
plain that the Democratic side of this House did 
not go to his support. I say the gentlemen may 


| they ask us to support them, that the 


complain of that, and even ‘complain with some 
show of reason; but we have evinced at least as 
much liberality of disposition upon our side ‘as 
they have upon their side; and we do think it 
is a little hard that we should be required to go 
in a solid column to the support of the minority 
side of this House, and that the minority side at 
the same time should claim the right to select 
the person for whom we should all vote. We 


| arc not only required to go for that side of the 


Fouse, but for a man who never has evinced a 
liberality which would justify this call upon our 
side. It seems to us a perfectly plain matter, if 
should 
allow us to select among them the candidate we 
would be willing to support. If they will allow 
us to select the man among them, the probability 
is very great that we would present an unbroken 


‘| column. But the gentleman knows, and the other 


side of the House knows, that there are some of 
our-northern friends who cannot vote foran Amer- 
ican. It would be their death at home; and the 
idea of bringing us to the support of a man who 
cannot command our entire vote, and who cannot 
by any possibility be elected, is simply out of the 
question. I would have no difficulty, I say here, 
if we could concentrate our votes upon him, under 
existing circumstances, in giving my support to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. But it işa 
most unreasonable demand, in the first place, that 
we should be required to go over to him in-asolid 
column; and secondly, that they should select 
among them the man for whom we should go. 
And that gentleman, too, a man. who has never 
evinced the slightest liberality towards. our side 
of the House, by. ever throwing his vote for us, 


Re 


gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Harron.}] And . ` 
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I present these views as practical views. But 
I repeat, that no American can command the uni- 
ted vote of this side of the House—not that he 
cannot get.my vote, for I do not occupy the posi- 
tion of some of our northern friends who must be 
sustained by the action of their brethren here. 
They represent a section of country where the 
réal fighting is to be done, where the great strug- 
gle is totake placc, where the impending crisis of 
the country is to be decided. We have no diffi- 
culty in the South. We can work along together. 
But in the North it is a desperate hand-to-hand 
straggle; and it is our bounden duty, by ever 
obligation that I can recognizé, to lend them all 
the aid and strength and assistance in our power. 
‘We cannot ask them to do what would be self- 
immolation—not only self-immolation as to them, 
but the destruction of the Democratic party at 
home. I cannotask it; I will not ask it; and no 
gentleman should ask it. But there are various 
gentlemen on the other side—if the Americans 
would join us—whom we can elect. We can elect 
thegentlemanfrom Indiana, (Mr. JounG. Davis,] 
if the Americans would suoport him. He is an 
Opposition man, God knows, to this Administra- 
tion. Iwil nominate him, or will go for him. 
Then, there is the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, who bears the honored name that I have 
borne from the cradle; and I would most cheer- 
fully go for him—an old-linc Whig. He never has 
spoken on the issues that divide us here. He never 
was an American; and I have no doubt that he isa 
true-hearted, honorable gentleman. I repeat, that 
it is unreasonable for our American friends to 
expect us to go in solid column to their support, 
to let them select a candide te from among them- 
selves; and he, too, a man who never gave us a 
single vote. : s 

Having said thus much, [ yield the floor to the 
gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Harron.] 

Mr. HATTON resumed the floor. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the gentleman from 
Tennessee allow me to reply to the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

Mr. HATTON. The gentleman from Ohio 
will pardon me, unless his remarks are to be in 
the nature of a personal explanation. 

Mr. MARTIN, of Virgiaia. I hope the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee wil: go on and finish his 
remarks, 

Mr. BINGHAM. The remarks of the gentle- 
man [Mr. Suita] were very personal to me, and 
1 would like to reply to them; but still I have no 

„explanation to make, 

Mr. HATTON. The gentleman from Ohio 
will decide whether his remarks are to be of the 
character of apersonalexplination. If so, I have 
no right to object. If not, | do protest. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Ian very frank to say that 
I have no explanation to make, I desire to reply 
to what fell from the lips of the gentleman from 
Virginia, and which referred personally to my- 
self. 

Mr. HATTON. If you want to make a speech 
I cannot give way. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I desire to be heard ona 
question of privilege. On the twentieth ballot for 
Speaker of this House I found it my duty asa 
national, conservative man, acting under the ad- 
vice given by the Legislature of Virginia to her 
Representatives, and under the advice of many 
conservative Sonators—sceing that eighty-nine 
was not a majority of two hundred and thirty- 
seven, and being anxious to organize the House 
by electing a conservative genileman—to cast my 
vote for Hon. Horace Maynanp, of Tennessee. 
I had known Mr. Maywarp for two years. I 
had served with him on the Committce of Claims. 
I knew him to be a gentleman of enlarged views, 
kind heart, and great firmness of purpose. F be- 
lieve him to be eminently qualified to discharge 
the duties of Speaker. Seeing that he had never 
entered into the organization of the Know Nothing 
party, nor taken their unholy oaths, I felt that I 
could properly vote for him and prove to the people 
of my district, to whom I owe so much, and to the 
country, that | was willing to surrender partisan- 
ship for the promotion of the best interests of the 
country. Ihad in conneciion with me on that 


ballot three gentlemen of the Democratic party, | 


cach of them, I believe, as conservative as any 
man in the House. They were Messrs. ENGLISH, 
Frorsyez, and Unperwoop. On the next ballot, 


the twenty-first, I again voted for Mr. Matwarp. i! my district, I did not consider iż due to myself to 


+ò 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


On thatoccasion I stoodalone. Mr. Maynarphad 


told me that morning that the American party į 


would not support him. I desire to remark here 
that it was understood by my friends on this side 
of the House—I mean the conservative Democratic 
party—that in theevent the American party went 
in a body for Mr. Maynarp, they would do the 
same thing; that I was to lead off and vote for 
Mr. Mayrwarp, and show that they were ready 
and willing to elect him. But Mr. Maynar in- 
formed me that the southern Opposition party 
would not vote for him. When he was after- 
wards nominated by Mr. Brassoy, I went back 
to Mr. Bococx; but on that occasion Mr. MAr- 
warp got forty-three Democratic votes. 
names are: 

Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, Barrett, 
Bocock, Bonham, Boyce, Branch, Burnett, Clemens, Cobb, 
Burton Craige, Crawford, De Jarnettc, English, Florence, 
Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilton, John T. Harris, Jackson, Jones, 
Keitt, Lamar, Leake, Elbert S. Martin, Miles, Millson, Syd- 
enham Moore, Noell, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Reagan, Rust, 
Scott, Sickles, Simms, William Smith, Taylor, Winslow, 
Woodson, and Wright. 


My object was not to involve the gentleman 
from South Carolina in any way in this matter. 
I would receive help from him, however, as soon 
as from any other man if I needed it, but I do 
not require it on this occasion. 

I send this paper to the Clerk’s desk, and ask 
that the paragraph which I have indicated may 
be read. The paper is the New Orleans Courier, 
a highly respectable Democratic paper in the city 
of New Orleans. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“Was IT a Freax on Nor?—The telegraph brought 
news on Saturday night, that General T. GREEN DAVIDSON, 
the Representative from the third district of this State, had 
abandoned the Democrats on the last ballot for Speaker, 
and given his vote for Mr. Maysarp, of Tennessee. This 
course on the part of General Davipson had, it is stated, 
produced no little surprise and speculation at Washington. 
t has certainly caused great surprise and astonishment 
here. 

“We trust that General Davipsox will be prepared to 
offer some semblanec of explanation, at least, to his Dem- 
ocratic constituency, for this vote, in favor of one of the 
bitterest and most unrelenting foes of the Democratic party, 
and particularly of the present national Administration, 


who ever belda seat in Congress from the South; and who, | 


from the beginning of its present session, has been giving 
aid and comfort to the enemies of the South, and strength- 
ening the hopes and views of the Abolitionists and Black 
Republicans by refusing to unite with the Democrats, and 
like his southern Opposition associates, has been contin- 
ually throwing away his vote upon some member of that 
pitiful minority. If this vote was deliberately given, it was 
a betrayal of General Davipson’s coustitucnts, for which 
no satisfactory excuse can be imagined. If it was merely 
east in the indulgence of a whim, or as a joke, the people 
of his district will be apt to let him know that the present 
is no time for joking, on the part of one who is charged 
with watching over and protecting their dearest interests 
in Congress.” 

Mr. DAVIDSON. The New Orleans Delta, in 
referringsto this dispatch, suggested that I had 
good and sufficient rcasons, and they regretted that 
the Courier should, upon no other information than 
that of a report by telegraph, have made that de- 
nunciation. In reply to this kind suggestion of 
the Delta, the Courier published this article: 

“Give THE Proors.—In its evening issue of yesterday, 
the Delta, commenting on our remarks censuring General 
Davipson for having voted for Mr. Maynar, of Tennes- 
see, for Speaker, says: ‘Maynanp is the least objection- 
able of his party. He voted with the Democracy all through 
the Lecompton controversy, and his party have generally 


regarded him as a “ lost sheep,” who was doing his best to | 


creep into the Demoeratic fold.’ 

‘6 Mr. Maynarp voted, it is true, with the Democrats on 
the Lecompton question, as did bis colleagues, Messrs. 
Zolicoffer and Ready. He would not bave dared to vote 
otherwise. 
leave the ranks of the bitter fo 
or otherwise enter its fold 
of suspicion to the Opposition in Tennessee, we utterl 
deny. Tle was one of the most determined and indetatiga 
ble speakers in opposition to the Administration during the 
s in Tenne: ast summer, and suece 
true and consistent a Demoerat as w: 
iu that State. 


s to be found 


John Bell. We challenge the Delta to prodace a solitary 
fact to sustain its assertions with regard to the disposition 
of Mr. Maynar to join the Democracy, which, it seem: 


to us, is put forward as a kind of justification for General i 


Davipson’s vote.”? 


Now, sir, I have had these 
session for some days, and while I believed they 


evidence the determination of the people of Lou- | 
isiana to be watchful of the actions of the Rep- |i 


resentatives of that State in the Congress of the 
United States—which I do not object to; yet, as 
the gentlemen who edit that paper do not reside in 


Their | 


: ofthe Democracy, and creep ! 
that he has been an object ; 


led in de- | 
‘| now ask the Clerk to read. 


He is devoted thoroughly to the opposition {| 
to the Democratie party, and follows faithfully the lead of : 


| 
| 
! 


But that he ever evinced the least desire to ‘| 


i 
| 

telion. Mr, Davipson. 
| 
i 


Hi unfaithful to the Democratic party. 
apers In my pos- ʻi 


consume the time of the House in making this 
personal explanation. But, sir, on the ist day 
of January, my paper, the Democratic Advocate, 
published at the capital of my State, which is in 
my district, published the article from the Courier, 
and called for an explanation. Recognizing. the 
right of my constituents to demand an explanation 
of me, I cheerfully give it. That paper says, in 
commenting upon the article to which I have re- 
ferred in the Courier: 


« We shall not join in this condemnation of our Repre- 
sentative until he shall have time to explain his vote to 
his constituents. There might have been political rea- 
sons for this vote which were understood at Washington, 
and which, if known here, would exonerate Colonel Da- 
vinson from blame, if not justify his conduct. We trust 
that he will forthwith respond to the request we here make 
for an explanation. The columns of the Advocate are al- 
ways open toanything he may wish to communicate to the 
people of the third district.” 


I now ask that the resolutions of the Virginia 
; Legislature may be read. | 
The Clerk read the resolutions, as follows: 


“Resolved, That we wish to assure the Representatives 
of this State in Congress, in the difficult circumstances in 
which they are placed, of the warm sympathy of this Gen- 
era} Assembly in the struggle in which they are engaged, 
and of our cordial support of every proper measure they 
may adopt to protect the just rights of this State, and of the 
South, the integrity of the Union, and the authority of the 
Constitution. 

“Resolved, That we recommend, in view of the public 
danger, the union of all the elements of opposition to Black 
Republicanism, and its candidate for Speaker, on any terms 
consistent with fairness and honor, whensoever, by such 
union, its defeat can be accomplished, and the organization 
of the House effected. k 

“Resolved, That the Governor be requested to forward 
to our Representatives in Congress a copy of these resolu- 
tions.” 


F 
t 
i 
i 
| 
i 


|| Mr. DAVIDSON. Now, Mr. Clerk, I was well 


i aware, from the voice of the Representatives of 
Virginia upon this floor, that the Legislature of 
that State would express their opinions in the 
shape of these resolutions. But, sir, as the Courier 
is the peculiar organ of the senior Senator in the 
Congress of the United States, I think his expla- 
| nation ought to be sufficient to the Courier for my 
vote. I therefore offer the following, showing 
| the opinion of our distinguished Senator, with 
| that of Senator Gwin, which I hope may be sat- 
ee 

The Clerk read, as follows: 
| UnrreD States House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
| January 10, 1860. 

GENTLEMEN : Please say, did you not advise me and other 
gentlemen of the Democratic party of this House to vote 
for, and aid in, the election of Mr. BOTELER, of Virginia, 
Mr. Maynanp, of Tennessee, or any national man of the 
southern Opposition, to the Speaker’s chair of this House, 
to prevent the election of Jonn SHERMAN? An immediate 
answer is solicited. 

Respectfully, THO. GREEN DAVIDSON. 
Senators SLIDELL and GWIN, 

United States Senate Chamber. 


We did give such advice. 
JOHN SLIDELL, 
WILLIAM M. GWIN. 


Mr. DAVIDSON. I also send a letter, re- 
ceived by me from Senator CuesnurT, to the 
| Clerk’s-deslx. 

The Clerk read the letter, as follows: 


SENATE CHAMBER, January 12, 1860. 

Dear Sig: In response to your inquiry, I say that, at 
| one stage of the contest for Speaker, I did advise those of 
my friends who consulted me to vote for Mr. BOTELER, of 
Virginia, or Mr. Maynanp, of Tennessee, or for any good 
sound man, on the chief issue now before the country, 
; rather than suffer the clection of the Black Republican 
: nominee. 

Very respectfully, &e., 


JAMES CHESNUT. 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Clerk, I desire to say 
i that, having seen the article in the Courier to 
which I have referred, Mr. Bocock, the honor- 
able gentleman who was the candidate of the Dem- 
ocratic party, has tendered to me a letter which I 


The Clerk read, as follows: 
Wrasuineron, D. C., January 11, 1860. 

My Dear Sim: I have seen an extract from the Courier,” 
of New Orleans, criticising severely your vote for Mr. May- 
NARD, of Tennessee, as Speaker of the House, and cx- 
| pressing the apprehension that, in giving it, youhad proved 
I consider itmy duty, 
under the circumstances, to say that, in my judgment, the 
u Courier? dees you great injustice, no doubt unintention- 
ally. z 

You were one of those who favored a regular Democratic 
ticket for the organization of the House; and while I was 
before it,as the Democratic nominee for Speaker, you were 
always true, joyal, and zealous in my support. 

When other members of the Democratic party began to 
suggest the propriety of my withdrawal, you opposed it 
most warmly ; and, though you yielded at last to my urgent 


1860. 
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representations in this regard, you did so protesting that the | 
withdrawal was contrary to your wishes, and against the 
dictates of your best judgment, 

When you voted for Mr. MAYNARD there was no regular 
Democratic candidate in the field, and many of our friendsp: 
believed that acts of concession and good will towards the 
southern Opposition were in accordance with the sugges- 
tions of sound policy, and demanded by the exigencies of 
the occasion. 

Mr. MAYNARD Was represented by a colleague as one 
who had never been connected with the American order; 
and he had certainly displayed, by his course in Congress, 
a fair share both of liberal sentiments and independent ac- 
tion. Before your vote was cast for him, he had already 
voted for one or more members of the Democratie party. 

Very truly, your friend, TH. 8, BOCOCK. 
Hon. T. Green DAVIDSON. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Clerk, I have to say 
that, on the Qist of December, Mr. MAYNARD 
voted for Joun S. Mituson, a Democrat; on the 
22d, he voted for Tuomas L. Axnerson; on the 
23d, he voted for Cuarres L. @corr; and onthe 
Tth of January, he voted for A. J. Hammron— | 
four Democrats. I might here rest the matter; 
but as I am satisfied there is a manifest disposi- 
tion upon the part of the party who dictated the 
article in the Courier to do me injustice, I can- 
not take my seat without saying that, until yes- 
terday, I was at a loss how to understand ‘this 
unjust attack, for, from my knowledge and inti- 
macy with Mr. Lesareand Mr. Heriart, the owners 
and conductors of the Courier, I did not believe, 
nor do I now believe, they would make this charge 
against me, of the betrayal of my constituents 
upon the unreliable evidence of a telegraphic dis- 
patch; but, sir, I now believe I can account for | 
it. Ihave one letter now in my hand, dated at 
Greensburg; one from Amite City, and one from 
‘Tangapaho, in the parish of St. Helena; one 
from Ponchatoula, in Livingston parish, in my 
district, and one from New Orleans, informing | 
me that Mr. Hatch, the collector of the port of | 
New Orleans, is declaring publicly that, whilst he | 
is at work for the old-line and sterling Democracy, I 
am betraying it by voting for MAYNARD, a Know 
Nothing, from Tennessee. You have only to look | 
to the facts to prove that, on the part of the gen- 
tleman alluded, no other motive than that of poer- 
sonal malignity induced this attack; for I say 
here, in my place, in the hearing of every Dem- 
ocrat on the floor, that I was fully authorized by 
them to make the vote for Maynarp, either to 
elect him, or to show to the southern Opposition 
we were prepared to act as national Union-loving 
conservative men; either willing to go to them or 
allow them to come to us. If T was not, I hope 
right here to be corrected. 

‘Well, sir, forty-three of the best and truest men 
of the Democratic party, and among them my 
colleague, [Mr. Taytor,] made the same record, 
and yet Iam the only one who gave this vote who 
has been selected to be denounced. How is this? 
What is itfor? Itcan be accounted for in no other 
manner than thatof malignity to me. The man he 
could not have beaten with all his efforts, to be 
denounced for a betrayal of my constituents, a 
betrayal of the old-line ang sterling Democracy ! 
Sir, if the collector of the port will attend to his 
duties, I will to mine. If he does not manage the 
affairs of Government better than he does his po- 
tical affairs, he will not last long; for, whilst he 
is denouncing me fora betrayal of the Democratic 
party, does he know what the people think of his 
faithfulness to that time-honored party, after his 
prominence in aiding in the inaugurating the 
thug ticket, with the notorious Ben Harrison at | 
the head of it—that man who thugged Chief Jus- 
uce Slidell at the ballot-box? 

I ask him if he thinks the people will believe 
he was more anxious to preserve the old-line and 
sterling Democracy in that, than I was when I 
voted, under the circumstances, for MAYNARD, of 
Tennessee. If he had been more anxious for the 
success of that sterling Democratic party he would 
not have been found among those who inaugurated 
that thug ticket there by surrendering the organi- ; 
zation in New Orleans, nor would he have been 
found using, as he did, all the power his position 
gave him, at the last State convention, to place 
on the State ticket for treasurer, which he suc- 
ceeded in doing, one who bolted the senatorial 


; accordance with the dictates of my own judg 
ment, and to cast my vote in favor of any indi- |) 
vidual with respect to whom there is a reasonable ji 
prospect of being able to secure his election, who |! 


caucus when hecould not get the person he wished, | 
thereby defeating a true Democrat, who was car- 
ried in the Legislative Hall, on a blanket, to save 
this old-line sterling Democracy from being beaten | 
by this bolter and his friends, as he was too ill to 
walk there, which was the work, in a great meas- 


ure, of this man, and gave pretext to the bold and 
ambitious men in our State to disregard nomina- | 
tions; for they openly charged that traitors to the 
organization were preferred, thus getting many 
of our best men defeated; and thisisthe man who 
isdenouncingme. Oh, shame, where is thy blush? 

I presume, sir, that he is working as hard for 
the Democracy now as then. I hope that the gen- 
tleman has been convicted; I hope he is converted. 
I trust, sir, that he has seen the error of his ways, 
and that for the future he will stand by the organ- 
ization. If he does, it is more than he has done, 
unless he saw self at the end of that line. 

Mr. Clerk, having said this much for myself, 
I desire to make one other remark. 1 sce in the 
Courier that Mr. St. Paul has undertaken to de- 
nounce my colleague, Mr. Bounieny, as having 
given aid and comfort to the enemy. I-wish to 
say, and I think my word will be taken by all 
conservative men at home, that Mr. St. Paul is 
mistaken; Mr. Bounieny has said or done noth- 
ing of the kind. Mr. Bouxteny, sir, has been 
as zealous, true, and faithful to the interests of 
the South as any one of us here. He has been 
anxious to aid in the organization of this House, 
by the election of a sound conservative man. He 
has never aided, and I will undertake to say that | 
he will never undertake to favor the passage of 
the plurality rule. I have deemed it to be my 
duty to do my colleague this justice. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Will the 
gentleman from Tennessce yield to me? 

Mr. HATTON. I yield fora personal expla- 
nation. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I rise to a | 
personal matter. It is well known that I de- 
parted from the general rule of obeying party de- 
erees, and voted for an honorable gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Grumer.] This may re- 
quire some explanation, as I see from the paper 
I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read, 

The CLERK. The paper is printed in Ger- 
man, and the Clerk cannot read it. [Great 
laughter.] 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Then I | 

ostpone my remarks until the Clerk can read it. 
Panghter. f 

Mr. BOULIGNY. Mr. Clerk, in reference to 
what my colleague has said about the charge 
brought against me by a man of the name of 
Henry St. Paul, of New Orleans, I will remark 
that, n a day or two, I will be ready to defend 
myself from the charge made against me by that 
sud individual, I hope to the satisfaction of the | 
House and of my constituency. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Clerk, I do not suppose 
that this House, or the country, will be particu- 
larly interested in my position; but my colleague 
referred to me as being in the same category with 
himself, so far as related to the vote which was 
given not many days since for Mr. Ma¥narp, of 
Tennessee, for the Speakership of this House; and 
in consequence of this, I only wish to say this: I 
have no desire to explain my vote. I do not wish 
to sustain myself by the opinions of my Demo- 
cratic friends, or by the arguments made by any 
onein my justification. I stand here as one of the 
Representatives of the American people, having, 
in common with all of my fellow-citizens, an in- 
terest in the organization of this House. I say 
that, owing to the existence of several parties in 
the louse, and the peculiar division of the mem- | 
bers among them, it has been, up to this time, 
impossible for an 


their particular principles. Under these circum- 
stances, I, as one looking forward to the public | 
interest, one whois desirous that this Houseshould | 
be organized with a view to the transaction of the 
public business, I say I have not heretofore hesi- 
tated, and I shall not hereafter hesitate, to act in 


stands opposed to the Republican organization, 


and to those principles which, if carried out, would i c i 
i time, that I voted for Mr. VaLLaxpienam, and 


be destructive not only of the best interests of the 
nation, but perhaps of the Union itself. I there- 
fore now say that at any time when by my vote 
lcan secure the election of any individual who | 


i 
i 
i 


stands in opposition to that organization, who is 
a fair man, who is an honorable and high-minded į 
man, I shall always, without hesitation, give my 


one of those parties to organ- |] 
ize it by the election of any one who represented || 


vote without regard to. what may he the action of 
those with whom I habitually act in this House, 
and with whom I shall always continue to-act 
upon all the political questions which may at any 
time be brought before us. : 

Mr. CONKLING. With the consent of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, I will make a -brief 
personal explanation. My. attention has been 
called to a dispatch, emanating, I suppose, from 
the reporters’ gallery of this House; which. has 
been sent to a newspaper published in the city of 
New York, in which my name and the name. of 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr.BarkspaLe] 
are Brought into juxtaposition. I. ask the Clerk 
to read the words I have marked. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“NOTES BETWEEN MEMBERS. 
“< Cards between Conkling and Barksdale. 


“Mr. Conxuine, of New York, has also passed a note to 
Mr. Barxspare, of Mississippi.” 

Mr. CONKLING. That is enough; and all I 
desire to say is, that the statement is entirely with- 
out foundation, as I never had the pleasure of 
holding with the gentleman from Mississippi the 
correspondence there referred to, or any corre- 
spondence whatever. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire simply to cor- 
roborate the statement made by the gentleman 
from New York; and to say that there is not the 
slightest foundation for the dispatch contained in 
that paper, and that I have never received a mes- 
sage from that gentleman of any character, much 
less a hostile one. ; 

Mr. KEITT. Idid not intend to allude to this 
matter when it was brought to my attention this 
morning. It has never been my custom to cor- 
rect newspaper errors, or to notice any news- 
paper representations or misrepresentations what- 
ever; but after the member from New York [Mr. 
Corxinc] has disclaimed, my silence might be 
construed into an affirmation of the facts stated in 
thatsame dispatch. With the excitement yester- 
day, I have only to say, that I had nothing to do, 
and there is no foundation whatever, so far as I 
am concerned, for that dispatch, as to my sending- 
i message or a note to the member from New. 

ork. . i 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Inasmuch as this 
subject has been introduced, I beg leave to say 
that Twas the “second ” of the gentleman from 
New York {[Mr. Conxine} in passinga little court 
plaster, in an envelope, from him to the gentleman 
from Mississippi, [Mr. Barxspas.] I believe 
that was all that “ passed ” between them and gave 
rise to the report just referred to, [Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to say a word. 
I was present when Mr. Bocock was nominated, 
and voted for him in the caucus. I voted for him 
as long as I thought there was any prospect of 
his election. I then, in company with four other 
Democrats, cast my vote for Mr. Horace May- 
NARD, of Tennessee, I did so for the purpose of 
making an honest effort to organize this House. 
We had balloted here for a long time. We were 
assured that Mr. Maynarn did not helong to the 
American order; that he was an old-line Whig; 
and being perfectly willing to organize this House 


i| with any national man in the chair as Speaker, I 


with three other Democrats led off and voted for 
Mr. Maywarp. I am responsible for that vote 
| to my constituents, I do not intend to shrink 
| from that responsibility; and while I have the op- 
| portunity, I desire to say that I am willing to bear 
| a full share of the responsibility which'falls upon 
| me, as one of the Democratic members of this 
House, for the disorganization which exists here. 
| Any three of us might elect a Speaker at any 
| time, by going over and voting for Mr. SHERMAN, 
but 1 will never do it; and T would rather this 
House should remain disorganized forever, than 
cast that vote. I have been willing from the com- 
mencementof this session to vote for any national, 
conservative man. 

Mr. HATTON, I hope the gentleman will not 
consume too much of my time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. One word more.. I want 
to say that I voted for Mr. McCuzryanp a lon 


am now willing to vote for any man who is.a na- 
: tional man of any party to organize this House. 
I do not shrink from the vote I gave Mr. Mar- 


= NARD; and | am prepared now, and have been for 


; four weeks, to cast my vote for any man of the 
: American party who ig a national man, or any 
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man in the Democratic party who is a‘national |, 
man, be hea Lecompton or an anti-Lecompton |, 
Deyocrat.. That is all I desired to say. i 

Mr. HATTON. Believing, sir, that the dis- 
cussion which has been progressing in this House 
for nearly six weeks, has been, so far as an or- 
ganization is concerned, wholly profitless, it has 
been: my fixed purpose not to participate in it. 
This. purpose has been well known to gentlemen 
upon this side of the House, and was not changed 
untilafter [heard the speech of my colleague, [Mr. 
Wricur.} [think proper now to submit a few 
remarks to the House. 

Who is responsible for the delay in the organ- 
ization of this body? I am not. Phe party with 
which it is my pride and pleasure here to act is 
not. Those gentlemen, or a number of them, 
who have undertaken to speak for the Democratic 
party, have roundly asserted that their party was 
not responsible for it. The distinguished gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. McRar] struck the 
key-note, and it has been caught up by other gen- 
tlemen, and two of my colleagues have repeated 
it. Distinguishing, Mr. Clerk, between the ar- 
guments of these gentlemen and the gentlemen 
themselves, I am sure they will not consider me 
discourteous when I say that their reasoning has 
scarcely risen above respectable sophistry. 

What is the object which they claim to be so 
anxious to attain? The defeat of Mr. SHERMAN. 
That, they would have the country to.undersiand, 
is the paramount consideration with them. Their 
denunciations of his party and its policy have been 
bitter. In thecontemplation of his election they 
have grown indignant and eloquent. The triumph 
of Republicanism in his election will, they say, 
put in peril the lives and property of our constit- 
uencies. The rights and honor of the South, they 
declare, must be vindicated by his defeat. 

Now, if they desire to accomplish this great 
end; if the defeat of the Republican party is their 
great object; I submit it to them that they should 
adopt the means by which that object can be ef- 
fected. In the common affairs of life, when men 
decline to do the only thing by Which they can | 
attain a given end, the world is apt to think that 
they do not want to accomplish it. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, can Me Suraan be defeated? 
If he can, is there more than one way by which 
that can be done? If there be but one way, and 
Demoerats decline to follow in that track, the coun- 
try will say that they are not much in earnest. 
Can any regular Democrat—one of the ninety on 
this side of the House—be clected? [tisadmitted 
in argument that the votes of the regular De- 
mocracy and of the southern Opposition party 
cannot elect. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I just desire to say 
that the southern Oppositionists and the Demo- 
cratic party proper combined do not constitute a 
majority of the House; but if they unite, we will 
be certain to getcnough from the other small party 
to elect. 

Mr. HATTON. Aha! [Laughter.] Meaning 
no disrespect to the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia, F repeat “aha!” He indorses what I 
have said, that the-rcgular Democracy and the 
southern Opposition party cannotclect. The gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, [Mr. McRag,] in his 
argument addressed to the House some weeks ago, 
stated such to be the case. But he said that, if 
the friends of the South would join their shields 
with the regular Democracy, some refractory 
members ofthe Democratic party would be brought 
into position. Ido not intend to make any re- 
marks that will render it necessary for any one of 
the anti-Lecompton Democrats to interrupt me; 
but I will suggest that, when the gentleman-from 
Mississippi (Mr. Davis] rosc in his place the other 
day, and said that, so soon as the southern Op- 
position party took position with the regular De- 
mocracy, those anti-Lecompton men would come 
instantly and take their position with us, and 
make an election, one of those gentlemen got up 
and said: 

Without meaning any disrespect to the gentleman, he 
is assuming what he had no right to assume,” i 


i 
i 
| 
The House will recollect that. 
| 
\ 


I 
4 
4 
i 
t 


i 
1 
I wish to make another suggestion. When the | 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Borerer] nomin- 
ated his colleague, [Mr. Mitison,] it was sup- | 
posed by many members that there was about to 
beaunionof the regular Democracy and the south- 
It was then announced 


i 
li 

| 
j 
| 
i 
[i 
I 


ern Opposition party. 


| by one of the anti-Lecompton Democrats, [Mr. 


j be had on that gentleman. 


| ments on members of his own party, to ascertain | 


| gument, 


‘can be defeated? There is no way except for 
| and, disregarding petty political distinctions, to 


i to me, as many have done, and says “ we are all ; 


i difference of opinion, and that upon immaterial 


| southern Know Nothing, to use the courteous and 


1 
| 
| 

| in termifg my colleague’s party the Know Noth- j 
| 
| 
1 
{ 


! him now only because 1 thought he did not treat į 
| me with proper courtesy in referring to what he 


| which has been slightly broken in upon by my 


Crank, of New York,] that an election could not 
Now, I say to the 
honorable gentleman from Mississippi that he 
must excuse us from going into a serics of experi- 


how they will vote. When some gentleman of 
that party can rise in his place and say, by author- 
ity, that he can promise votes enough, with ours, 
to elect a Democrat, then, and not till then, can 
there be any propriety in‘ the invitation which 
they extend to us to join our votes to theirs. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, there cannot be an election by | 
the union of the southern Opposition and the reg- 
ular Democracy; and so far as our going to the 
Democracy is concerned, until there can be an 
election by their party on receiving our votes, for 
my single self, meaning no unkindness to any- 
body, I decline to vote with them. Ihave reasons 
which are satisfactory to myself, for this course, | 
with which, for the present, it is unnecessary to | 
trouble this House. 

The southern Opposition cannot elect a regular 
Democrat if they give him their entire vote. This 
is a fact, about which there is no necessity of ar- 
But is there any way by which Mr. 
Suerman, thecandidate of the Republican party, 


“southern and national men to rise in their maj- 
esty,” as a Democratic member has told us to do, 


unite upon Mr. GILMER, or some one of the south- | 
ern Opposition party. Now, when a man comes 


southern men; between us there is but a slight 


questions,” I meet him kindly; but when it is an- | 
nounced in argument, that it will not do to elect a 


clegantphrascology of my colleague, I doubt very 
much—— 

Mr. WRIGHT. I want to know of my col- 
league if his party in Tennessee are not known 
by that more than by any other name? 

Mr. HATTON. It was stated to my colleague 
the other day that we ignored that expression, | 
and that the name we have applied to ourselves, j 
is the southern Opposition. Now, your party is 
sometimes called the Locofoco party, but I do not, 
on the floor, choose to so characterize it. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Lask my colleague if, before 
his party made its last change of name, it was not | 
known as the Know Nothing party? i 

Mr. HATTON. [willhaveno argument with | 
my colleague about the expression to which [have | 
made reference. I alluded in pleasantry to. the | 
name he chose to give me; I care nothing aboutit; | 
I certainly have no feeling about it; and if he will | 
just keep quiet, E will proceed with my remarks. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I desire simply to say, that 


ing party, I meant no disrespect at all, either to him | 
or to any member of his party; and I interrupted | 


termed my elegant and courteous phrase, in a 
sneering way. 

Mr. HATTON. Very well; I hope the gen- 
tleman will in future class us as the southern Op- 
position. Now, sir, to return te the argument, | 


colleague’s interrupuons. Lrepeat that there is no į 
mode but one-by which any member in this body 
can be elected over Mr. Sirerman. I propose to 
show thaton three several occasions this could have | 
been done, had the Democratic party given us 
their votes. Upon the 16th day of December there 
was a ballot, in which were cast two hundred and | 
twenty-seven votes; one hundred and fourteen were | 
necessary to elect, of which Mr. Gumer, of the 
State of North Carolina, received thirty-six votes; 
Mr. Bocock received eighty-six votes; making 
in all one hundred and twenty-two—eight. more 
than was necessary foran election. Upon the 22d 
day of the same month, a ballot was had, in which 
two hundred and twenty-three votes were cast— 
one hundred and twelve necessary to a choice. 
Mr. Miuuson received seventy-nine and Mr. Grz- 
MER reccived thirty-six, and there were five scat- 
tering Democratic votes, making in all one hun- 
dred and twenty—cight more than was necessary 
to.an election. Upon the 9th day of the present 
month, a ballot was had, in which two hundred 
and nineteen votes werc cast; one hundred and 


ten being necessary to an election. Mr. Hami- 
ron received eighty-cight, Mr. Giumer twenty- 
two, Mr. Sroxres one; in all, one hundred and 


i gleven—one more than was necessary to elect. 


Mr. Gimer, on these ballotings, was receiving 
the votes of members from New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, putting it in the power of the Democ- 
racy to elect him if they had felt disposed. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The gentleman will 
permit me to remark right here, that if Mr. Gir- 
MER’s Vote on that last ballot had been cast for 
Mr. Hamitron, he would now have been Speaker 
of this House. 

Mr. HATTON. Ithank the gentleman very: 
much for the interruption, because it enables me 
to make a remark in relation toa statement made 
the other day by the gentleman from Alabama, 
{Mr. Housron,] which I might otherwise have 
forgotten. The gfutleman stated that, upon this 
ballot, those who voted for Mr. Giumer could 
have come within one vote of electing Mr. Ham- 
iLTon.. But the gentleman did not take into con- 


| sideration the fact that the vetes of Mr. Nixon, 


of New Jersey, and Mr. Mornis, of Pennsylva- 
nia, were included in Mr. Giimer’s vote, and that 
those gentlemen do not belong to the southern 
Opposition. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I am sure the gentleman 
would not misrepresent me. 

Mr. HATTON. Certainly not. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Then Iwill correct the gen- 
tleman, by saying that the vote to which I re- 
ferred was on Saturday; and that upon that vote 
Mr. Nixon and Mr. Morais did not vote for Mr. 
GILMER. 

Mr. HATTON. Then I beg the gentleman’s 
ardon. He has sct himself right. But on the 
allot to which he refers, the vote of Mr. GILMER 

would not have elected Mr. HamiLrton, falling 
short one vote. . 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire to say a single word. 

Mr. HATTON. I do hope, Mr Clerk, that 
unless T misstate the position of gentlemen, or 
unless I misstate the facts, I shall not be inter- 


| rupted. 


Mr. LOGAN. If the gentleman will allow me 
to explain, I will not detain him but a minute. 

Mr. HATTON. IfI have misstated any fact, 
I will allow the gentleman to correct me: but, sir, 
I have not interrupted any gentleman during this 
discussion, and I do not like to be interrupted un- 
less I misstate facts. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will not interrupt the gentle- 
man; but I desire to say in explanation 

Mr. HATTON. I want no explanation. 

Mr. LOGAN. What I desired to refer to was 
the position of the Democratic party in the North- 
west, and particularly in the State from which E 
come. 

Mr. HATTON. Ido not want to discuss the 
politics of the gentleman’s district or State. Ht 
has nothing to do with my argument; and the gentle- 
man will excuse me if | decline to be interrupted. 
I do not mean to be ugkind to the gentleman, with 
whom Ihave not the honor of an acquaintance. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, it is demonstrated that the 
united vote cast for the Democratic candidate, and 
the vote cast for the candidate of the southern 
Opposition, would have elected a southern man 
over Jonn Suerman. Here isa point in my argu- 
ment where I choose to rest for one moment. I 
submit to Democrats whether it is possible that 
the great Democratic party, which, to use the lan- 
guage of its prophets and apostles, is the only 
hope of the South, of the Union, and of the Con- 
stitution, is indifferent between the election of 
Joun Surrman anda southern man, Mr. GILMER, 
who has been declared by gentlemen of the Dem- 
ocratic party in all his personal relations of life 
to beabove reproach; who is distinguished for his 
high moral and social.qualities; and who is, I un- 
derstand, the largest slaveholder in this body. 
Is it possible, sir, thatthis great Democratic party 
is indifferent between his election and the election 
of Mr. Suerman, ‘‘ the indorser,’’ as they style 
him, ‘of the Helper book’’—a book in which 
our Democratic friends say, and I agree with 
them, there are doctrines at war with the Union, 
the Constitution, and the rights and honor of the 
South? 

My colleague, [Mr. Avery,] in the argument 
he addressed to the House some ten days ago, 
suggested a reason why he did not feel disposed 
to cast his vote for Mr. Gimer. Another col- 
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league [Mr. Wricur] has suggested other rea- 
sons which oceur to him why he ought not to 
vote for Mr. Gimer. Other reasons have been, 
assigned upon the floor, and I desire to make 
hasty reference to some of them. 

But first, a suggestion. It has been stated by 
the friends of this Administration that they are 
in a minority, and that it is impossible for the 
Administration party to organize the House. 
They have admitted that for an organization they 
will have to look outside of the Administration 
forces; that they cannot make fealty to the Ad- 
ministration a test, because that would lead to 
inevitable defeat. What do they do? They admit 
that an organization must be secured upon some 
other basis, and propose to make the slavery issue 
the great absorbing question of concern, and that 
on that, a union must be made. Then, why do 
gentlemen confine themselves to their own party? 
‘She gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Kerrr,] | 
in an eloquent appeal which he made to men of all 
parties opposcd to the Republican party, said: 

“We are a great opposition party; there are one hundred 
and twenty men upon this floor at war with the Republican 
party, and in antagonism to that party we arc a unit.” 

If that be true, does it matter whether Mr. 
Gitmer belongs to the ninety, or the six, or the 
twenty-four? He is one of the one hundred and 
twenty. Isubmit it to gentlemen, that if there is 
anything in their argument apon this slavery issue, 
if that 1s to be made the vital question, why they 
do not act consjstently; why it is that whilst they 
make in one moment such appeals to us, the very 
next moment their action is in utter disregard of 
their own teaching? 

A reason has been assigned—especially by my 
colleague, [Mr. Wricur]—for not voting for Mr. 
Giimer. “Mr. Gimer had received three Repub- 
lican votes ’’—ah! sir; yes, he has been voted 
for by certain men of the North—‘ I must, there- 
fore, be excused.” He referred to a resolution 
perce by the Legislature of our State, in which 
he imagines he finds a sufficient justification for 
his course. Whatis it? Iwill read it: 

“ Resolved, That it is the duty of our Representatives in 
Congress to recognize as enemies to the Union, and espe- 
cially to the slave States, all who in any way favor or atil- 
iate with this sectional Black Republican party; and that 
any action on their part which favors a co'peration with 
the Black Republicans in organizing the House, and thus 
placing the offices and important committees of that body 
under their control, would be false to the sentiments of the 
people of Tennessee, an insult to their constituents, and 
disgraceful to themselves.” 


My colleague says that he understands that our 
Gencral Assembly have said this to him: “ If any 
considerable portion ef men from the North vote | 
even for Mr. Bocock, the candidate of your party, 
it is your duty to abandon him.’’ He would feel 
he says compelled, in deference to these resolu- 
tions, to withdraw his supportfrom Mr. Bocock. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I stated thatif any consider- 
able number of the Black Republicans would vote 
for Mr. Bococx, thereby indicating he was less | 
objectionable and more acceptable to them than 
any other member of the Democratic party, or any 
other party outside of them, I would not codperate 
with them. in electing him Speaker; but I would 
withdraw my vote for him and vote for some one 
else. 

Mr. HATTON. That is what I said was the | 
gentleman’s position. What dees this resolution 
mean? That the Legislature of Tennessee is not 
willing that the Representatives of that State in 
this Hall shall cooperate with the Republican 


party in producing a certain result, What is that 
result? The placing of the offices-and important 


committees of this House under the control of 
the Republican party. Task my colleague if the | 
voting of twelve Republicans for Mr. Bocock, 
electing him Speaker, would place the offices and 
important committees of this body under the con- 
trol of the Republican party? 

I submit the question to my colleague. He, I 
know, if he will respond at all, will say what the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mriuson] said, 
what the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. | 
Keir] said, what the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Cops] said: that it would have no effect what- 
ever upon Mr. Bocock. The Spcakership would 
not be under Republican control, nor would the 
important committees. I understand the resolu- 
tion very differently from my colleague. That I | 
am correct and he in error, Í have the authority | 
ofthe Unionand American, the organ of his party, | 


cof Senator Hammonn’s, indorsed it as “wel 
3 


| intended, to have the effect of conducting off from 


at Nashville. In anarticle in reference to this very 
resolution, it states its substance and purport to 
be “the duty of our Representatives in Congress 
to avoid any steps which would aid in placing the 
offices and important committees of Congress un- 
der their (Republican) control.” 

I would myself have no-doubt about this being 
the meaning of those who passed that resolution, 
even if its language did not furnish its own un- 
mistakable construction. Codperation with men 
of ultra anti-slavery sentimcnts is something to 
which Tennessee Democrats do not object, if to 
the Democracy it yields the spoils. My colleague 
and his party coéperated in 1852 with Free-Soilers 
in the North, in the election of Mr. Pierce. He 
did it, too, with his eyes open, for the metropol- 
itan organ of his party, the Washington Union, 
used this language during that canvass: 

«The Free-Soil Democratic leaders of the North are a 
regular portion of the Democratic party, and General Pierce, 
if elected, will make no distinction between them and the 
Democracy in the distribution of official patronage, and in 
the selection of agents for administering the Government.” 

My colleague is not so much opposed to such co- 
operation, as some might imagine from his speech, 

rovided it would give somebody inside of the 

emocratic party the offices and their perquisites. 
So much, Mr. Clerk, for this reason assigned by 
my colleague for not voting for Mr. Gimer. But 
he says the status of Mr. Gipmer<ds well known 
to the country. What does he mean by that? It 
means something or nothing. My colleague says 
he has a high regard for Mr.Giumer personally. 
If so, then of course he has reference to his politi- 
cal status. I ask my colleague what that is? I! 
ask him, if he desires the opportunity to tell the 
House and the country what it is that Mr. Gir- 
mer has done which fixes this political status, 
which he would intimate is bad, and which pre- 
vents his voting for him? He declines to do it. 
The only thing Mr. Gimer has done, as I under- 
stand from Democrats themselves, is, thathe voted 
against the Lecompton constitution. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. With the permission of 
my colleague, I desire to correct the impression j 
that, Mr. Gimer voted against the Lecompton 
constitution. Isay tomy colleague that Mr. Gik- ; 
MER Opposed and voted against the Senate bill; or 
rather he voted for the Crittenden-Montgomery 
amendment which was substituted for the Senate 
bill; and finally he voted with the Administration 
party in this House for the English bill, which | 
passed this House and the Senate, and received 
the approval of the President, and was pronounced | 
by distinguished members of that party a better | 
bill than the Senate bill itself. So he stands in the 
same position, in regard to the English bil, and 
the final action of Congress upon the admission 
of Kansas, as the great body of the Democratic 
party themselves. i 

Mr.HATTON. Yes, sir; he voted ag&inst the | 
Senate bill for the admission of Kansas under the 
Lecompton constitution, and subsequently voted 
for the English bill with the Democratic party. 
But this constitutes no reason why Democrats 
should not cast their votes for him. My colleague | 
(Mr. Avery] furnished me with an answer to this | 
objection, when, in his place, he announced to the 
House ‘that it was not patriotic to be making 
points upon Lecompton or anti-Lecompton, when 
the rights and interests of the South were at stake, 
and the Union in peril.” 

More than that, Mr. Clerk. When Mr. Gir- 
MER cast that vote, he did what many southern | 
gentlemen, whose integrity to the South has not | 
been questioned, have said he ought to have done. | 
Senator Hammon, of South Carolina, said to f 
the people of that State, in reference to that bill, 
that— ' 

“ Tt was steeped in fraud, outrage and blood, and southern 
men would have done well to have kicked it out of Congress.” 

And Mr. Forsyth,.of Alabama, in a recent let- 
ter to Mr. Sampford, in speaking of this language 


said.” 

So much for that objection to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. But he introduced some 
resolutions, said the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia, (Myr. Sars] this morning. That isa 
difficulty in the way of my colleague, | Mr. Avery, | 
who: said those resolutions were calculated, if not 


the head of Mr. Susrmax the thunderbolt that 
had. been forged by the Democrats for his destruc- | 


| introduced by the 


tion. My colleague’s imagination is excited., He 


is, rofuse in his figures, and. they are charged 
with electricity. Now, with a view of quiegng 


my friend, I wall tell him (and I speak for myself 
and. the honorable gentleman from North Caro- 
lina) that that resolution was intended to have no 


' such effect, nor could it have answered any. such 


purpose. It was not intended to shield anybody, 
ut to strike all of every section who were stirring 
up sectional strife, or. who were attempting to. 
agitate the slavery question:for party purposes. 
I speak for Mr. Caaan and for myself when I 
say that no language can. too strongly characterize 
the infamy of ihat Helper book, or that of the 
man who approves of its abominable doctrines. 
Mr. ETHERIDGE. As Ido not propane to 
occupy the floor at any time at length in regard 
to the resolutions passed by the Tennessee Legis- 
lature,and which have been this morning referred 
to, or in regard to any of the various subjects dis- 
cussed in this preliminary struggle for Speaker, I 
will, however, by my colleague’s permission, say 
afew words just here, in regard to the resolutions 
sent to us from the Tennessee Legislature. Fora 
goodmany ofthe members ofthat body Lhavesome 
respect; fora portion of them I have, of course, no 
ill will, because I do not personally know them. 
But, sir, for the object which „in fact, controlled 
ihe party majority of that body, or a portion of it, 
in the passage of the resolutions referred to by my 
colleague, I have nothing but contempt. The Dem- 
ocratic members of that Legislature, ora portion.of 
them, politically hate me, Lam sure; and the senti- 
ment is no doubt mutual, for, politically, I loathe 
and. despise them. IJ say, to-day, that I have no 
more respect for those resolutions than I would 
have for a private letter written and signed by fifty 
or sixty or a hundred gentlemen anywhere in the 
State. They have no right to instructme. A por- 
tion of the Democrats who voted for those resolu- 
tions followed me through my district in the last 
canvass—followed me like the cuttle-fish, (I be- 
lieve thatis its name,) listening to what Lsaid; but 


j! their political opinions—I may say their impor- 


tance—were ingulfed and.swallowed up in the in- 
terest that my canvass elicited in that district. 
The people of my district (and T say.it, L trust, | 
with becoming modesty) of all parties have ten- 
fold more respect to-day for my judgment, for my 
willingness and disposition to do just what is right 
and best for my whole country, than they have 
for many of those who, withoutauthority, attempt. 
to dictate my public conduct. So faras Lam con- 
cerned, I intend to be governed by what I con- 
ceive to be my duty; and, so far as these resolu- 
tions are concerned, I repudiate the right of the 
Legislature of Tennessee to instruct me to do what 
Tam not pledged to do, or anything which my 
judgment docs not approve. While I will not.say: 
that their conduct has been impertinent, I-will say 
that } shall treat those resolves with no more cone 
sideration than I would attach to a request made 
by an equal number of my respectable fellow- 


| citizens anywhere in my State—no more and.no 


legs. 
Mr. HATTON. When I was interrupted by 
my colleague I was remarking on the resolution 
gentlemanfrom North Carolina. 
So far from the object of that resolution being to 
shield anybody, I repeat that it was the purpose 
of the gentleman who introduced it to strike not 
only at such as approve of Helper’s book, butall 
dangerous agitators of the subject of slavery. 
But there is another difficulty. ‘Mr. Girmer 
is an American.” How strangely such an objec- 


| tion sounds to the ears of a man who is proud of 


being an Am@rican! The same objection is made 
to other members of the southern Opposition. 
After Mr. Guumer_ had-reccived thirty-six votes, 
yet, when it was supposed -he was not likely to 
receive the Democratic vote, he withdrew his own 
name, and nominated the honorable gentleman 
fom Virginia, [Mr. BoreLerR,] a man who. was 
known to be sound, whose devotion to southern 
interests was above suspicion, 

Mr. Bore.zrisa southern man, the Represent-. 
ative-of the Harper’s Ferry district of Virginia, 
anda gentleman, I repeat, whose fidelity to the 
South is beyond question. He was a candidate 
before the House, and he might have been elected, 
but our Democratic friends declined.to unite on 
him to do it. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama... Did the gentle- 
man’s own party support Mr. BoTELER? 
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Mr. HATTON: Ido not remember distinetly, | 
but I believe that he got all the votes but one. 

Mer. MOORE, of Alabama. - My recollection į 
is not that way. 

~Mr. HATTON. It is certain that he could get | 
them all, whenever there is any probability of 
electing him. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. The gentleman has 
stated that Mr. Bornier was nominated before the 
withdrawal of Mr. Bococx. a 

Mr. HATTON. I did not state that. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. I took the re- 
sponsibility of putting Mr. Borerer in nomina- 
tion, and did so without the’ dictation of any 
caucus, or because of any consultation with my 
own party as a party. I nominated Mr. BOTELER | 
because [ had then, as I have now, confidence in | 
him asa true southern man, But, sir, I want it | 
to be understood that the nomination of Mr. 
Borerer was not made until after Mr. Bocock 
had withdrawn from the contest. 

Mr. HATTON. I have been noticing some 
of the alleged difficulties stated by gentlemen to 
be in the way of giving their support to Mr. Giu- 
mer, of North Carolina. Among other things, 
he is an American The point I desire to make 
here is, that the same objection was made to the 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. BoreLer.] Heis 
a good and true man; but for the Democracy to 
elect him—to vote for onc of the American party— 
would be to make ‘‘ this House a slaughter-house 
of northwestern Democracy. This was the lan- 
guage of a Democrat upon this floor. Again, sir, it 
was said by the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. 
McRaz,] in his argument, that it was unreason- 
able to expect that cighty-eight regular Democrats 
would go over toa party that could command only 
twenty-three votes, Another reason he assigned 
was that the American party had not the control 
of a single State government, With all deference | 
to the gentleman, I will say that 1 think that has 
no legitimate connection with the argument which 
we are addressing to cach other, as southern gen- 
tlemen. If Mr. Ginmer is one of the South, in 
the language of the honorable gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Kerrt,] “if he is one of the 
one hundred and twenty that stand upon this floor 
in epee oe to the Republican party,” 1 do not 
think there is then any great weight in the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Now, sir, because I happen to be one of twenty- 
three, and he happens to be one of eighty-cight, 
is no reagon,as I understand it, why my position 
as a southern man should not be quite as good as 
his. With all kindness to the gentleman, I sug- 
gest that [represent quite as many people, as much 
of intelligence and virtue, as he, and, perhaps, of 
property. Yes, sir; my district is quite as large | 
and quite as important as the one he so ably rep- 
resents, and as southern Representatives our po- 
sitions are the same. hen why, in view of his 
argument, any distinctions between us in determ- 
ining the claims of the one or the other to a given 
office? 

But he says we are to go over to him zo unite 
the South. Í have great respect for the opinion 
of that distinguished gentleman, (Mr. McRag;] | 
but I submit to him, if there is anything to be 
accomplished by a union of the South, whether 
that object could not quite as well beatiained by the 
Democrats uniting with the southern Opposition, 
especially when the union of the Democrats with j 
the Opposition will make a southern man Speaker; | 
while our union with them ina united vote will 
be but an empty parade, having no practical re- 
sult following it. 

My object is to set the party witt which I am 
acting right before the House and the country. i 
Now, sir, my colleague [Mr. Wriairr] the other 
day in his reply to the speech of his colleague, 
(Mr. Sroxes,] said that he was astonished that, 
in the arguments addressed to the House by the | 
southern Opposition party, no war had been made | 
upon the Republican party, butthat all our shafts 
had been directed at the men of the Democratic | 
party. My colleague did notlisten to the speeches | 
of his colleagues, nor read them, or certainly he | 
would not have made that statement. Mr. Net- 


i 
sox, in his speech, did make war upon the Repub- | 
lican party. He said they had avowed certain | 
doctrines which he did not indorse, but which he | 
repudiated, and most decidedly condemned, Such, 
also, was the character of the remarks of Mr. 
Sroxzs. I assure my colleague [Mr. Wricut] | 


f 
' 
i 
i 


cee 


! their influence to prevent the elevation of any member of 


| Democratic members upon this floor. 


! has been traduced and vilified most shamefully by 


that he is doing those gentlemen and my party in- 
justice in endeavoring to create the impression that 
there is no antagonism between those colleagues of 
his-and the Republican party, He asks, why are 
we attacking the Democratic party? Now, I de- 
sire the attention of the House a moment in this | 
connection. When werassembled here, the pur- 
pose of those with whom I act was to take no part 
in any discussion between parties in this House, 
but, if possible, to go practically to work, and se- 
cure an organization: What was done? Why, 
gentlemen upon this side of the House rose at | 
once, and, in their arguments, said to us, ‘you 
ought to unite with us; you are but a fragment; 
we are a great party; you are doing yourselves 
injustice, and doing the South injustice, in not 
taking a position at once with us.” The news- 
papers printed in this city also commenced their 
assaults upon us, when we had made no attack 
upon anybody. 

The States and Union of this city, on the 19th 
December, used this language: 

“THe Crisis.—The honor of the Democratic party im- 
peratively demands that its Representatives in the House 
shall carefully avoid the advancement to the Speakership 
of any member of that body who is imbued with Know Noth- 
ing proclivities. 

“'The honor of the Democratic party imperatively de- 
mands that its Representatives in the House shall exert all 


that body who affiliates with Know Nothingism to a posi- 
tion from which it is possible for him to be translated, in 
virtue of such position, to the Presidency. of the United 
States. 

“'The honor of the Democratic party imperatively de- 
mands that its Representatives in the House shall adhere 
faithfully to the end—whatever the end—to the uncompro- 
mising hostility which animated it in the congressional 
elections of the present and last years, against the demoral- 
izing and disunionizing tendencies of Know’ Nothingism in 
the South and abolitionism in the North.” 

Again, on the 20th of December, the same 
paper, speaking of the Republican and American 
parties, says: 

“There is no good in either. If they were put into ‘a 
bag and severely shaken,’ no mortal could tell ‘which 
would come out first? They are alike the enemies of the 
State, and both must be politically crushed, if that invincible 
Democracy which has imparted to the State all the honor 
and glory which it enjoys in its prosperity and greatness, if 
the State is to be preserved in its pristine integrity. 

“Por the Democracy to coalesce with either as a meas- 
ure of expediency, would be to get a grease spot upon its 
unsullied garments, which would signify in all coming time 
that it had been in shabby company.” 


Mr. REAGAN. With the permission of the 
gentleman, Mr. Clerk, I desire to say that I think 
the action of the Democratic members upon this 
floor ought to be better evidence to the gentleman 
of the manner in which his party is regarded by | 
the Democracy than any editorial of any news- 
paper. I think their action here a more legit- 
imate exposition of their aims than anything 
coming from outside this House. 

Mr. FRATTON. I thank the gentleman for 
what he has said, as it suggests to me a remark I 
might otherwise have omitted to make. I appre- 
ciate the kindness extended to my party by certain 
But I say 
this: as a party they have given no indication of | 
a purpose to unite, in any event, upon our can- 
didate; so far from that, it has been announced by 
Democrats upon this floor, that to unite in the elec- 
tion of a Know Nothing or American would be— 
what? The, utter destruction of their party at home; 
a sacrifice they did not feel disposed to make. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, made a remark which 
was inaudible to the reporters. 

Mr. HATTON. Sucha union, [have shown, 
the Democratic press has declared would be—so | 
far as thé Democratic party is concerned—“ to | 
get a grease spot upon its unsullied garments.” 

Mr. Clerk, my colleague, [Mr. Wricur,] I re- 
peat, hascomplained of his colleague [Mr. Srores] 
for making war on the Democracy. Neither he nor 
Tare making war on anybody, butsimply repelling 
the attack made upon us. No one will deny that 
the party with which it is my pride to act here, 


the party press of this city. I know that many 
of our Democratic friends repudiate and condemn 
what these papers have said; but still honorable 
gentlemen will excuse usif we do not quietly and 
patiently remain in our seats, day after day and 
week after week, submitting to these indignities 
without indicating some feeling of resentment. 
A gentleman may be pursuaded; he cannot be 
driven by a lash. 


isnotanational party, and this has been assigned 
as one of the reasons why the Democrats could 
not unite on one of ourmen. Ido not propose to 
discuss its doctrines. It isa party in favor of the 
Union and the Constitution, and of the enforce- 
ment of the laws enacted by Congress, so long as 
they remain on the statute-book, or until they have 
been declared, by the Federal judiciary, unconsti- 
tutional and void. 

Mr. WRIGHT. ‘Will my colleague allow me 
one word here? He says his party is a national 
party—— 

Mr. HATTON. I intend to be just as cour- 
teous as I know how; but I can anticipate the 
character of my colleague’s question, and Ido not 
think it pertinent to my argument. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Let me ask it first, and then 
you can decide whether you will answer it. 

Mr. HATTON. ‘Well, go ahead. 

Mr. WRIGHT. My colleague says his party 
is a national party, and yet, he insisted a few 
minutes ago that his party should. be called by 
its proper name—the southern Opposition party. 
Now, I want my colleague to tell me how itis that 
anorthern man could belong to a party that is 
the southern Opposition; and how that can be a 
national party? 

Mr. HATTON. My party is national in its 
views. It is national in the position that it occu- 
pies. It is national in the comprehensiveness of its 
doctrines—of its principles which are broad enough 
for all conservative, national men, in whatever 
section of the country they may live. It stands 
here to-day in antagonism both to the Republican 
and to the Democratic parties. With the Repub- 


| lican party, with its platform of principles, it can 


have neither sympathy nor association. To the 
Democratic party, as it stands before the country, 
it is also in antagonism. We are at arm’s-length 
towards both, regarding neither as national, but 
both as sectional. We have been taken to task for 
not making war upon the Republicans, and my 
colleague intr. Wrieur] seems to think it very 
strange that his colleague [Mr. Sroxes] did not 
devote himself to an argument to demonstrate to 
the country that he stands in opposition to the 
Republican party. His opposition could not be 
misapprehended, and no denunciation was neces- 
sary to show that he was opposed toit, He char- 
acterized it as sectional, and avowed his purpose 
to have nothing to do with any sectional party. 
Without he desired to rival others in the mere bit- 
terness of denunciation, more was wholly unne- 
cessary. ; 

Now, sir, if I were disposed to engage with my 
colleague in an argument in regard to the respect- 
ive positions occupied by his party and mine, I 
might demonstrate that upon no single question of 
public policy, upon no single issue of legislation, 
is his party national; not one. 

I have an editorial in my hand, written. by a 
member of this House, for whose talents I have 


| much esteem, in which he declares that the Demo- 


cratic party is not agreed upon any single question of 
national politics. 

A Memser. Who is he? 

Mr. HATTON. The gentleman from Virginia, 
Mr. Pryor. Yes, sir, in making a survey of 
the antagonistic positions oceupicd by the differ- 
ent clements of what once constituted the Demo- 
cratic party, he comes to the conclusion, and so 
declares, that there is no such party as the Demo- 
eratic party; that it has disintegrated, is demor- 
alized, has ceased as a party to existe 

Now, Mr. Clerk, without proposing to make 
war upon the Democratic party, or anybody else, 
I wish to take a position in reference to a ques- 
tion that has been matter of much discussion here: 
the question of the Union. J ask the attention of 
my honorable colleagues from Tennessee while E 
read from a document which I hold in my hand, in 
reference to the Union: 

c Because we cannot get our constitutional rights, T do 
not intend to be one of those who will violate the Consti- 
tution.??* 

Lask my Democratic colleagues whether they 
indorse or repudiate that sentiment. I desire a 
response. | have reason for putting the interrog- 
atory to my colleagues, and hope they will reply 
toite They decline. My colleague, [Mr. Ner- 
son,] for declaring on this floor his allegiance to 


*Speech of Hon. Axorew Jounson, delivered in the 


Now, Mr. Clerk, it has been said that our party |i Senate on the 12th of December, 1859, 
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the Union and the Constitution, has been censured, 
and had his fidelity to the South questioned. 
desire, therefore, to understand what is the atti- 


tude oceupicd by my Democratic colleagues of 


this floor, and [ repeat, do you indorse or repu- 
diate the sentiment I have read? I wanta reply. 
They decline to state. Well, sir, I-call their at- 
tention while I read another passage from the 
same document: 


& I intend to stand by the Constitution and its guarantees 
as the ark of our safety, as the palladium of our civil and 


religious‘liberty. Tintend to cling to it as the shipwrecked i 


mariner clings to the last plank when night and tempest 
close around him”? 

Do these lines express the opinion and senti- 
ments of my Democratic colleagues or not? I 
submit it to them, whether they ought not to take 


a position on that subject, especially when they | 
have been questioning the attitude of their col- | 


leagues on this floor? I say to those gentlemen, 
you know what are your views; you know where 
you stand; and I ask you whether you indorse 
either of the sentiments I have quoted or not? Sir, 


I indorse the paragraph last read, expressing for | 


the present no position at all in reference to the 
first. My colleague, Mr. Wriaut, took excep- 
tion, as I understood him, to the speech of my 
colleague, Mr. Nexson, upon the subject of the 


Union, and I now ask him to state what single | 


sentiment upon the subject of the Union declared 
by Mr. Neuson does he not indorse? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I simply desire to say to my 
colleague, that if he will read my speech he will 
find that I made no war on the speech of my col- 
league, [Mr. Neuson.] 

Mr. HATTON. Iam glad that my colleague 
indorses the speech of Mr. Nrusow, for T under- 
stand that to be his response; but I wish to ask 
him, particularly, whether he indorses Mr. Negr- 
son upon the subject of the Union. 
tleman be kind enough to give me a response of 
indorsement or repudiation? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Of the whole speech ? 

Mr. HATTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Ishall have to read it again 
before I can express my indorsement. 

Mr. HATTON. Doyou remember any single 
sentence that you would not indorse? 

Mr. WRIGHT. If my colleague desires to 
know what my position is, I refer him to my 
speech, and I believe that he has a copy of it be- 
fore him. 

Mr. HATTON. Well, sir, I refer my colleague 
to the speech of Mr. Nexson. He has read it, 
has commented on it, and I desire him to say 
whether he indorses it or not? I donot wish to 
place him in any false position, but I do desire to 
know whether any of the Democratic members of 
this House from the State of ‘Tennessee stand in 
antagonism with my colleague, [Mr. Ne,son,] on 
the question of the preservation of this Union. 


Mr. AVERY. Ina very few words I can state | 


my position. I said, the other day, in a word or 
two I submitted to this House, that I came from 
a State, and represented in part a people, who 
were loyal, and ever have been loyal, and devoted 


to this Union. I said that they were also devoted į 


to the Constitution under which this Union was 
formed. 
the compacts which were guarantied to my people 
and to yont people under the Constitution were 
violated, this Union was then no longer a bless- 
ing, buta curse. That is what I said, and what 
Isay now. [Applause on the Democratic side, 
and in the galleries. 

Mr. HATTON. But still I have no response 
to the interrogatory kindly submitted to my col- 
league as to whether he indorses or repudiates the 
speech of Mr. Nezson. 

Mr. AVERY. If my distinguished colleague 
(Mr. Nexson] differs with me in the sentiments 
I have just uttered, then I disagree with him, and 
if he is with me in those sentiments, lam with 
him. 

Mr. HATTON, Still, that is not a response. 
I submit it to the fairness of my colleague. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Does the gentleman in- 
dorse the speech made by his colleague, [Mr. 
AVERY,] or not? 

Mr. AVERY. 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HATTON. ‘I think there be six Rich- 
monds in the field.” (Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. AVERY. You appealed'to the whole Dem- 


I thank the gentleman from 


al 


Will the gen- || 


I said further, however, that whenever | 


| oeratic party as well as my colleague, whether 
or not they indorsed the speech of Mr. Neison, 
and how they stood upon the Union question. . 
Mr.BARKSDALE. Lask my friend from len- 
nessce again, whether he indorses or repudiates 
the remarks made by his colleague? If the Con- 
| stitution should be violated and trampled in the 
i dust by the North, would the Union then be a 
blessing or a curse? 
| Mr. HATTON. Ireply with pleasure. The 
|! question does not, to. me, present the slightest em- 
barrassment. Whenever, by the reckless fanati- 
cism of the North—of the Republican party, or 
any other party—the state of things contemplated 
i: in the question of the gentleman shall be brought 
|| upon our country, then there will be no Union to 
| love, and no Constitution to cherish. [Applause 
in the galleries.] Then, sir, I will become a sec- 
tional man; and I will pray to the God of battles 
that these slender arms of mine shall be made 


“ Hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve,” 


that I may, if necessary, strike for the protection 
| of the rights of Tennessee—of the South. [Re- 
| newed applause. ] 
j Mr. LEAKE, of Virginia. I want to ask my 
|! friend who shall judge of the rights of the States, 
|| the infraction of them, and the remedies for that 
li infraction? 

| Mr. HATTON. I could not hear all the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has said, but suppose I have 
| understood enough to get his point. ‘There is a 
codrdinate branch of this Government—the Su- 
preme Court—one of the special offices of which 
is to pass upon the constitutionality of all con- 
gressional enactments. Whenever a law has been 
enacted that seriously intrenches upon the rights 


iof my section, that ** tramples upon rights” cer- 
i! tainly given it under the Constitution, and the 


courts fail or refuse to interpose for our protection, 
i or interposing, prove unable to furnish a shield to 

us, and the wrong is persisted in, then the Consti- 
tution and the Union shall have, I repeat, ceased to 
exist; the machinery of the Government will then 
ii have simply destroyed itself. 

Mr. HILL. Do I understand my friend to say 
that upon any infraction of the Constitution, any- 
where, the extremity is to take place that he an- 
nounces? 

Mr. HATTON, I did not say that. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Lask the gentleman from 
Tennessee, entertaining the views he has just ex- 
| pressed here, why does he not join us, the Dem- 
ocratic party upon this floor, in resisting the 
aggressions of the other side of this Jouse? 
|| Mr. HATTON, Have I notstood side by side 
|} with southern men in voting against the Repub- 
lican party since this House commenced its ses- 
| sion? I will continue to stand in opposition to 
that party so long as it may deny to my section 
what I regard as its essential rights under the 
Constitution. In my canvass in Tennessee I told 
my competitor thatif he would name to meaman 


|| higher than my own, I would abandon the can- 
| vass and give him a clear track. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I ask the gentleman 
whether, since the commencement of this session, 
he has cast a vote for any man upon this side of 
li the House. 

Mr. HATTON. 


| 

| I have not cast a vote since 
| 
|; member of my own party. That is plain. 

| Mr. LEAKE. Do you ever mean to do it? 

fo Mr. HATTON, There has been no time when 
ii my vote would have elected any member of the 
f Democratie party; but I submit it to gentleman 
i| that there has been a time when the votes of his party, 
ji that stands here claiming to be par excellence the 


f 
| defender of the rights of the South, would have 
i 
i 


Mr. BARKSDALE. A southern man accept- 
able to a portion of the Black Republican party 
upon this floor. 


| Mississippi, so far from denying the correctness 
`; of the announcement I made, has said himself 
7 that they could have clected our man; but that he 
i would have been a man for whom some northern 


votes had been cast. If this, to him, is a satis- | 


| factory ground of action, I have no right to com- 
i| plain; but I imagine that the country from which 
|! [come would not be satisfied with such reasoning. 


whose position upon the subject of slavery was | 


i : : 
the opening of the session for any one except a | 


secured a triumph over Mr. Surrnmawn and elected | 
a true southern man. {Applause in the galleries.] | 


| Mr. HATTON. My distinguished friend from | 


i 


| 
| 


Mr. BARKSDALE, I desire to say;:that so 
far as I am concerned, I will not ‘vote for Mr: 
Gitmer. Ihave not voted for him, and I donot 
intend to vote for him. My reasons are: satis- 
factory to myself. I have not thought proper here- 
tofore to give them; but, if Ishall be sucécssfal 
in obtaining the floor when the gentleman from 
Tennessee has concluded his speech, I will give 
the reasons why I have not voted for Mr. Gi: 
mer, and why I will never vote for him. Sa 

Mr. HATTON.. I will now proceed with my 
argument, not attempting to anticipate the gentle» 
man from Mississippi in any reasons he may 
present to the House when I am done. I asked 
my colleague, [Mr. Wrieur,] what was the par- 
ticular feature In what he styles the status of Mr. 
Giimen, that he felt excused for not voting for him? 
I received no response. I stated, that so far as my 
information extended, it consisted simply in hav- 


| ing voted against the admission of Kansas under 


the Lecompton constitution. Yes, sir, 
«The very head and front of his offending, 
Hath this extent, no more.” i 

Mr. LEAKE. Will my friend permit me to 
correct him? 

Mr. HATTON. I cannot. I have already 
consumed much more time than [ intended; but 
for such frequent interruptions I would have been 
done long since. Mr. Girmer isa southern man, 
reared in the South, and is a large slaveholder—. 
the largest, I am told, in this House. His entire 
interest is in the South. Until he voted against 
the admission of Kansas under the Lécompton 
constitution, I understand that: at home he occu- 
pioa the position of an extreme southern’ man, 
having been denounced at the North, in public 
placards, for having, a few years ago, prosecuted 
certain Abolitionists and driven them out by force 
from the limits of his State. Now, I know it is 
very difficult for the little party to which I belong 
to find a man free from objection upon this ques- 
tion of slavery, the Democratic party being judges. 
According to their declarations, Harrison was an 
Abolitionist; Mr. Clay, ‘the great commoner” 
of America, was an Abolitionist, they said. Yes, 
sir, that noble spirit, in whom were rarely blended 
all those high qualities of head and heart that 
endear a man to a generous people, was charged 
upon the stump in Tennessee as being an Abo- 
litionist. Now that he is dead, ‘when treason 
has done its worst on him,” they rival each other 
in the extravagance of their eulogiums upon him, 
“ Their tears are the tears of the crocodile.’’ Yes, 
sir; they now praise him. tła life, 

“You did not so, when your vile daggers 
Hacked one another in his sides? 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Clay said, that whenever 
the party to which he belonged became a misera- 
ble sectional party, he would renounce it forever, 
and unite with that party, he cared not what its 
name was, that stood by the Constitution and the 
Union, and repelled all aggression upon southern 
rights. Will my colleague do that? Why does 
not my colleague do that? . 

Mr. HATTON. Lhope my colleague will make 
himself just as comfortable as possible under the 
circumstances. Ihave no desire to distress him, 
[Laughter.] Now, Mr. Clerk, I said Mr. Clay 
was charged with abolitionism. General Taylor, 
who had a sugar plantation in Louisiana, and 
owned one hundred slaves, was, according to the 
Democratic party, not to be trusted when south- 
ern rights are concerned. In 1852, Gencral Scott, 
who had headed our troops upon a hundred fields, 
whose decds of arms had given to the soldier of 


| America immortality, the son of Virginia, was 


charged with being an Abolitionist. In 1856, Mr. 
Fillmore, who, as President of these States, had 
so worthily demeaned himself in his high office 
as to bring upon him the encomiums of men of 
every scction and of all parties, was denounced as 
an Abolitionist. And, to-day, when my honorable 
friend, Mr. GILMER, is presented to this Fouse as 
a candidate for the Speakership, his integrity to 
the South is to have suspicion cast on it, because 
certain gentlemen from the North have chosen to 
cast their votes for him. E 

I repeat what I before said, that the party to 
which I belong have expressed the opinion in their 
resolutions that a war of words upon thé aleyery 
question, upon this floor, can dono good. We 
have no disposition to engage in it, When hire- 
ling scribblers from the North, demagogues of that 
section, choose to indulge in billingsgate upon me, 
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or the institutions of the South, I will not com- 
promise my dignity or ideas of propriety by re- 
torting ther scurrility with congenial ribaldry. 
No, sir. Ibelieve what was taught me when quite 
a youth, that gasconading defiance and truckling 
servility are equally remote from true dignity. 

-The sentiments upon the Union which have 
been announced by my colleague, [Mr. Nexsow,} 
in the speech which he delivered upon this floor, 
are the sentiments of the people of the State of 
Tennessee. When I say this, I do not want any 
southern gentleman upon this floor to conclude 
that the people of my State are less sensitive to 
the appreciation of their rights, or less determ- 
ined to maintain them, than the people of any other 
State in this Union. 

I will institute no comparison. I will indulge 
in no encomium on the men of Tennessee. ‘They 
need none. At the battle of King’s Mountain, 
the Horse Shoe, Taladega, New Orleans, Mon- 
terey, Cerro Gordo, and the battles of the valley 
of Mexico, they gave to the world some indica- 
tions of the metal of which they are made, And 
if ever a sectional war is forced upon them, I say 
to the House, without boasting, that they will 
not suffer by comparing their actions with those 
of the people of other States, whose Representa- 
tives on this floor have expressed themselves so 
ready for the struggle.. For their country and a 
glorious fame, they have shown themselves ready 
to lay down their lives. In the destruction of 
the Union they can see neither profit nor honor. 
In its willful dismemberment they behold only 
the folly of the drunken suicide, who falls not 
upon the weapon of his foe, but upon his own 
dagger. For the lessons of Washington, who 
taught them tọ “cherish a cordial, habitual, im- 
movable attachment to the Union,” they have not 
lost all respect.. For the teachings of Jackson, 
who said * it must be preserved,” they have quite 
as much regard as for the advice of those who 
seem careless of its glory and stand ready to sur- 
render it. . 

Mr. MILES. J ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee whether he will suspend his remarks for 
the present, in order to move to proceed to a bal- 
lot, with the understanding that he will subso- 
quently be entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BURNETT. I object to that. There are 
other gentlemen who desire the floor, and L hope | 
the gentleman will proceed with his remarks. 4 
understand he has nearly concluded. 

Mr. HATTON. Ihave said already that I did 
not want to interrupt the action of the House; 
and if it be the desire of the Flouse to ballot now, 
[ will certainly yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BURNETT. I object to that. If the gen- 
tleman yield the floor, he must yield it entirely. 
{I want it myself. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I understand from the | 
gentleman from Tennessee that he has almost 
coneluded his speech. There are several gentle- 
men who desire to speak. I shall seck the floor | 
when he has finished speaking, and | hope he will 
go on now without any opposition on the part of 
gentlemen on this side of the House. 

Mr. HATTON. There are conflicting requests 
made of me by. different gentlemen on the floor; 
and, as I cannot accommodate them all, I choose 
to give way for a ballot,and then I will finish the 
remarks which [ intended to make. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Tennessee 
will take notice that objections are made by sev- 
eral gentlemen to his yielding the floor for that 
purpose. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, And it can only be done | 
by unanimous consent, i | 

The CLERK. Unlessitisdone by unanimous | 
consent, the gentleman will not be entitled to the | 
floor again when the House resumes the discus- | 
sion, 

Mr. McRAE. With the permission of the gen- 
tleman from ‘Tennessee, I want to make a single 
remark. It is well known that I never interrupt | 
gentlemen who are speaking, and I do not now | 
rise to interrupt the gentleman, as there isa recess 
in his remarks. The gentleman has done me the 
honor to compliment me by referring, at some 
length, to a speech which I made in regard to the 


organization of the House; and I wish to say that f 


i 


I shall scek an opportunity, at another time, to | 
pay him the same compliment. I sec a number of | 
gentlemen, who have not spoken, who desire to | 
obtain the floor. I think, as I said yesterday, I 


will be able to convince the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. Gimer] that Democrats would not 
support him, and I think I will prove that also to 
the satisfaction of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. HATTON. Iam always open to convic- 
tion, and have a high estimate of the gentleman’s 
| ability ‘to make the bad appear the better part;”’ 
but still I am quite incredulous. 

Mr. Clerk, when interrupted by the honorable 
gentleman from South Carolina, I was just.con- 
eluding what I had to say in connection with the 
question of the Union. Asperilous as some gen- 
tlemen seem, at this day, to regard the announce- 
ment by a southern man, I desire to make it, and 
have it put unmistakably upon the record, that I 
am for the maintenance of this Union. There are 
those who say “ mark the man who sings halle- 
lujahs to the Union.” I have no hallelujahs to 
sing, no eulogiums to pronounce; but I have a 
sentiment to offer—it was the sentiment of Wash- 
ington: ‘The Union—the palladium of your lib- 
erties; never surrender it.” 

And now, sir, if there be one of this corps of 
self-constituted markers present, let him fix his 
brand on my humble brow. I will bear it as an 
honorable scar received in my early manhood, 
not in a factious opposition to the Government of 
my country, but in an honest vindication of its 
unity and its integrity. And now, sir, in order 
that we may have a ballot I yield the floor 


ADJOURNMENT OVER. 
Mr. PENNINGTON obtained the floor. 


friend from New Jersey, I move that when the 


Monday next. 

Mr. LEAKE. I move to amend, by striking 
out Monday and inserting Tuesday. I do this 
in no factious spirit, but in the belief that if mem- 
bers have two or three days to rest and reflect, 
they will come back in a better spirit than they are 
now in. 

Mr. PENNINGTON. I gave way not for a 
motion to adjourn, but for a motion that, when 
nie House do adjourn, itadjourn to meet on Mon- 

ay. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Iunderstand the gentle- 
man from New Jersey docs not desire to occupy 
the floor longer than ten or fifteen minutes. I hope 
he will be allowed to go on and make his speech. 

Mr. GROW. No such amendment as that 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Leaky] can be made. A motion to adjourn to a 
particular day is an independent motion. [fit be 
voted down, another one can be made; but it is a 
motion which cannot be amended. 


p 


vania is right, The motion cannot be amended. 
Mr. LEAKE. Idiffer with the gentleman from 


into collision with such high authorities. 

Mr. CAREY demanded the yeas and nays on 
the motion that when the House adjourn it be to 
mect on Monday next; but did not insist on the 
demand, and said motion was agreed to. 


TIE PLURALITY RULE. 

Mr. PENNINGTON. Mr. Clerk, I desire to 
say a word in relation to the organization of the 
Flouse, and on that subject alone; for I must be 
| permitted to say that I am among the number of 
those who believe that all discussion aside from 
the main question is against the spirit and mean- 
ing of the parliamentary law, as it certainly is of 


| the House on which a vote on any of the great 
matters involved in the debates can be taken. Be- 
sides, it must strike the common sense of every 
man in the country that the idea of two hundred 
and thirty-seven members assembling here and 
rushing at once into a discussior of all things on 
the earth and under the earth, [laughter,] of things 
visible and invisible, of things true and untrue, 
without a head to the body, withoutthe members 
being sworn, and without one step being reached 
toward an organization, is a most extraordinary 
and extravagant course of procedure. 

How can the House be organized? There are 
four distinct party organizations in it; and I say 
for them all, that we have no right.to blame one 
another for our votes here. Our constituents may 
do so, but we have no right to say toa gentleman 


Mr. WINSLOW. With the permission of my | 


House adjourns to-day, it adjourn to meet on 


The CLERK. The gentleman from Pennsyl- | 


Pennsylvania and with the Clerk; but I withdraw | 
my proposition, because f do not wish to come | 


no practical utility. There is no question before || 
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out their respective terms. 


so;’? or to a gentleman of the anti-Lecompton 
party, “ You shall vote so.” We have all of us 
a right to vote as we havea mind to, without being 


WaHed in question. by one another upon this floor. 


I donot know thatany one party is more to blame 
than another. Each is tenacious of his own. 
Great efforts have been made in this House, and 
we learn that great efforts have also been made in 
caucus out of it, to make combinations to create 
a majority. This is all lawful and proper, but it 
has failed. _It must be apparent to all that no such 
result can be produced. : h 

I have been sitting here from five to six weeks, 
and a more wearisome or profitless time I never 
remember to have passed. Not that much has not 
been said, and something well; but all to no pur- 
pose. It can accomplish nothing. We have been 
sowing to the wind, and have come once or twice 
very near reaping the whirlwind. Now, sir, the 
country demands an organization of the House, 
and that we proceed to the business we are sent 
here to accomplish. No candidate can get a ma- 
jority; that seems clear. We are bound, then, I 
insist, having made every effort to elect-by a ma- 
jority, to adopt the plurality rule; and that party 
who will not joinin that risk, or object to the res- 
olution for such rule, are responsible to the coun- 
try, and should be so held, in my humble judg- 
ment, for not organizing the House. It has been 
said, by some gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, and I remember particularly it to have 
been so said by the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Mrves,] that the plurality rule was un- 
constitutional. Let us look at the point he made. 
The language of the Constitution on this subject 
is embraced in few words: 

‘The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker 
and other officers.” 

Thisisall theprovision. How they shall choose 
them is left to their discretion. You may vote 
by ballot, or vivavoce, or you may establish the 
plurality rule. But the gentleman referred to con- 
tends that the words ‘the House of Representa- 
tives” implies a majority, but does it not imply a 
great deal more in the connection in which itis 
there used—does it not imply not only a majority 
but the entire House—every member? and if so, 
it covers too much ground for the argument of the 
gentleman. But, sir, these questions should re- 
ceive asettled construction and not forever remain 
as vexcd and disputed points. Two cases are before 
us of recent date, one on each side of the great 

olitical parties of the country, that should place 
itatrest. Mr. Cobb, on the Democratic side, was 
clected Speaker by the plurality rule, and Mr. 
Banks on the Opposition side was elected Speaker 
by the same rule. These gentlemen acted through- 
There has been no 
pretense that all their acts are void. ‘The country 
has recognized them. This should, I think, set 
the whole matter forever at rest. There is a cu- 
mulative reason for this view. There is a public 
necessity that such construction should obtain, 
and never more exemplified than by the situation 
in which we are now placed. 

I could wish, therefore, that all sides of the 
House would consent to the adoption of this rule. 
I do not ask any gentleman having doubts of its 
constitutionality to vote for it, but I do ask all to 
let the question on the rule be put. Surely we 
have fully tested the question as to electing by a 
majority. Letus, therefore, try the plurality rule. 
Then some one must be chosen. Who that will 
be I know not; but there will be an election. I 
hope for the best in that result. But let it come 
as it may, the world will not come to an end; the 
waters of the Potomac will still fow on in their 
accustomed channels. We magnify the subject, 
in my judgment. Tnow beg to offer this reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That this House will this day vote once for 
Speaker, and if no candidate shall have a majority of the 
votes, that the House will again vote; and if no election be 
had, that no other vote shail then be taken until Monday 
next, at which time, at one o’elock, a vote for Speaker shall 
again be taken, and the eandidate having the highest num- 
ber of votes shali be elected, and so declared; and, in case 
of a tie between. the two highest candidates, that a new 
vote shall be immediately taken on the same principle. 

Mr. BARKSDALE and others objected. 

Mr. LEAKE. Irise to a question of order. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maime. I understand 
the gentleman from New Jersey to offer that reso- 
lution, and if so, I hope he will call the previous 


of the South American party, “ You shall vote |} question. 
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Mr. PENNINGTON. I understand this to be 
a privileged question, and I therefore call the pre- 
vious question on the resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. I second it. 

Mr. MILES. Do I understand that the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey still retains the floor? 

Mr. PENNINGTON. Ido. : 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. If this resolutio 
is received it must be by unanimous consent, and 
I object. 

r. WASHBURN, of Maine. I understand 
the resolution offered by the gentleman from New 
Jersey to be a privileged question: It is of the 
highest privilege, and no question but a question 
of order or upon a motion to adjourn can take 
precedence of it. We have acted on that theory 
from the commencement. Motions that the House 
proceed to vote for Speaker have been made con- 
tinually, and have been put and carried. Now 
the proposition of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey is, simply that the House proceed to the elec- 
tion of a Speaker, which motion he couples with 
a condition; and itis just as much a question of 
privilege as any of the questions that have been 
put here. I trust that if any objection is raised, 
it will be submitted to the House, and that it will 
be decided whether the resolution shall be received 
or not. 

Mr. PENNINGTON. Gentlemen will under- 
stand that I have demanded the previous question, 
and that it has been seconded. 

Mr. LEAKE. That is not the question before 
the House. The question is the point of order 
which I made before the previous question was 
demanded by the gentleman from.New Jersey. 

My point of order is this: That there are now 
at least three several propositions pending before 
the House, which are all as pertinent to the ques- 
tion of organization as the resolution of the gen- 
tieman from New Jersey. 

There was a proposition submitted for the plu- 
rality rule, which you, Mr. Clerk, properly ruled 
out. The question upon the reception of that 
resolution is pending. The resolution of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cuarx] is before the 
House. The proposition of the gentleman from 
North Carolina, (Mr. GILMER, | offered as a sub- 
stitute for that resolution, is before the House. 
I hold, therefore, that you cannot entertain the 
question now presented to the House until these 
others arc disposed of. ‘The call for the previous 
question does not affect it. Itcannotgetin. The 
real point is, thatit cannot come before the House 
without its consent. 

It is not now before the House. It was read 
for information, and for nothing else. I under 
stand the argument of the gentleman from Maine, 
(Mr. Wasisurn,] I believe, and they come from 


all sections, except, thank God, from the South. į 


(Laughter.} 

Mr. STANTON, I desire to submit to the 
gentleman from Virginia, a single consideration. 

Mr. LEAKE. Well, I have very great respect 
for the gentleman from Ohio; I believe him to be 
a fair-minded man, and I will yicld to him. 

Mr. STANTON. 
of this question to be this: The gentleman from 


Į understand the condition | 


made his speech, and, without yielding the floor, 
tendered his resolution, and, without yielding the 
floor, demanded the previous question. Now, I 
submit that no point of order can be interposed 
until the gentleman from New Jersey has yielded 
the floor. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Irise to a question of order. 

Mr. LEAKE. Iam upon the floor. 

Mr. PENNINGTON. I want the Clerk to 
understand that I claim the floor. I have not 
yielded it. 

Mr. LEAKE. . I state this: That while lama 
very young member of this House, I have had 
some experience in the administration of parlia- 
mentary law. Ido notspeak egotistically. Iam 
too proud to do that; but I understand my point 
of order. Although the gentleman from New 
Jersey had the floor, I had the right to make my 
point of ordcr upon him, even in the midst of his 
speech. I did make it before he had demanded 
the previous question, and there is where the mis- 
take of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Sranron] 
occurs, 

Mr.ASHLEY. When the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia rose to make his point of order he was not 
recognized by the Clerk, and therefore it could not 
have been entertained by him. 

Mr. BARR. That is for the Clerk to decide. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine., The gentleman 
from New Jersey has the floor, and how is it that 
he can be deprived of his right to call the previous 
question, before he sits down, upon the resolution 
which he has offered ? 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to re- 
spond to the inquiries of the gentleman from Maine, 
that the gentleman from New Jersey was upon 
the floor, and stated that he had a resolution that 
he desired to read to the House. 

Mr. LEAKE. That is right. 

The CLERK. Several gentlemen objected to 
the resolution, but it having not been offered for 
the consideration of the House, but merely read 
by the gentleman from New Jersey, the Clerk did 
not consider it necessary‘at that time to pay any 
attention to the objections which he raised. 

Mr. LEAKE. Now, Mr. Clerk, just let us 
settle this matter. 

The CLERK. The Clerk is not yet entirely 
through. 

Mr. LEAKE. I want to hear the Clerk, and 
he ought to be heard, because he has acted fairly 
and honestly throughout this difficulty. 

The CLERK. ‘The Clerk desires to state that, 
so soon as the gentleman from New Jersey stated 
his purpose to introduce the resolution, objections 
were made upon the right of the Clerk. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I destre to state that, 
while the gentleman from New Jersey was upon 
the floor proposing his resolution, the Clerk rèc- 
ognized me, and I objected to it. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. 
an inquiry to the Clerk. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I want to say a word. 

Mr. LEAKE. 1 have the floor. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Iwantto know 
whether the gentleman from New Jersey had the 
floor or not; whether he was recognized by the 
Clerk as having the floor? 


I want to put 


Mr. REAGAN took the floor. 


Mr. LEAKE. Iwill not yield tom honorable 


| friend from Texas, and he will know that I decline 


out of no disrespect to him. sitowa ae a 
_Mr. WINSLOW. Thisis an importint ques- 
tion, and requires much research and reflection; 
and if my fiend will yield I will move. that the 
House adjourn. ; i Be eee: 

Mr. GROW. Allow me to récite the action of 
Congress in a similar case. The gentleman, 1 
understand, makes the point of order that this 
resolution could not be introduced. Tall his at- 
tention, before he continues his remarks, in order 
that he may reply to it, to the action of the Thirty- 
First Congress, in a case, similar to. the present 
one. The Clerk died, and notwithstanding there 
were motions and orders before the House, Mr. 
Speaker Cobb decided that nothing was in order 
but the election of a Clerk. Here is the whole 
case from the Congressional Globe: piel 

“Mr. Harris, of Iiinois, rose and moved that the House 
do now proceed to the election of a Clerk. f 

«Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, moved to amend the motion 
by adding, after the word ‘ Clerk,’ the words, “and, Door- 
keeper.’ Aes ol A 

“The Speaker. In the opinion of the Chair, the amend- 
ment is not in order. ` : 

“ Mr. Brown. Then koffer this resolution. 

«< The resolution was read, as follows: À 

“ Resolved, That the order heretofore passed by the House 
postponing the election of Doorkeeper, be, and the same is 
hereby, rescinded; and that the House of Representatives 
proceed at once to the election of Clerk and Doorkeeper for 
the Thirty-First Congress. ` no te 

“The resolution having been read, a i: : 

“The Spraxer said: In the opinion of the Chair, no 
resolution, no busincss is in order, until a Clerk shall have 
been elected; and the House can take-action upon no sub- 
ject whatever until the election of u Clerk, that’ being ne- 
cessary to the organization of the House. $ 

“ Mr. Brown. 
order. 

«The Speaker. No motion is in order exeept the mo- 
tion made by the gentleman from Mlinois, (Mr. Harris,} 
that the House proceed to the election of a Clerk, 

“Mr. KavrMan rose to inquire whether the motion of the 
genticman from Illimois (Mr. Harris} was debatable ; bè- 
cause, ff it was so, he had risen for the, purpose of moving 
the previous question ? 

<The Speaker. The Chair does not think that the ma- 
tion to go into the election of Clerk is debatable. ff it is 
so, the debate must be confined within very narrow limits. 
But the Chair thinks that the question is not debatable at 
all. i ats 
“Mr. Kaurman. Then it is ynhecessary for me ta move 
the previous question. AEU e be : 

“ Mr. Brown. ‘That I may have the sense of the House 
upon that question, I appeal trom the decision of the Chair. 
And I should like to submit a remark. ae 

The Speaker. The Chairhasruled that the resolution 
of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Brown] is out of 
order, upon the ground that the House is not organized un- 
til a Clerk shall have been elected, and that no business is 
in order until the House shall have been organized by the 
election of a Clerk. From this decision the gentleman from 
Mississippi appeals; and the question is, ¢ Shat the decis- 
ion of the Chair stand as the judgment of the House?? 

“ And the question thereon was taken; and decided in 
the affirmative, without a division. 

“ So the judgment of the Chair was affirmed.” 


That is acase parallel to this one. Resolutions 
may be pending before this House; butitisin order 
atall times to move to proceed totake avote. ‘That 
decision corresponds with the parliamentary law, 
and with the actof Congress which has been cited 
here a number of times. It was decided that a 
vote for Clerk of the House, when called for, 
would take precedence over all other motions and 


I suppose some motion is necessarily in 


New Jersey had the floor, and having the floor, 
read a resolution which he proposed to offer, 
which he subsequently did offer, and called the 
previous question upon it. Now I submit to the 
gentleman from Virginia, that he cannot interpose 
a question of order while another gentleman has 
the floor, offering his resolution, and moving the 
previous question. He can make his point of 
order when the gentleman from New Jersey has 
made his motion, and demanded the previous 


all other action of this House. All that was needed 
was the motion to proceed to a vote for Speaker. 
The case I have referred to is to be found in the 
Congressional Globe, first session Thirty-First 
Congress? volume 1, pages 740, 741. 

Mr. VANDEVER. ‘The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia rose to a point of order; he has stated his 
point of order; and the point of order I make is, 
that he has no right to proceed to the discussion 


The CLERK. The gentleman from New Jer- 
sey certainly was recognized by the Clerk as hav- 
ing the floor; but having the floor, it was compe- 
tent for the gentleman from Virginia to raise a 
point of order. 

Mr. WASHBURN,of Maine. I want to state 
this: That, having the floor, it was competent for 
the gentleman from New Jersey to make a motion 
that the House proceed to a vote for Speaker. It 


question. was also competent for him to proceed to make a || of that point of order while the gentleman from 
Mr. PENNINGTON. I have never yielded || motion in the form of a resolution that we should | New Jersey holds the floor. The gentleman from 
the floor. take a vote for Speaker, and to connect with that || New Jersey claims the floor. 


Mr. LEAKE. I submit to the gentleman from 
Ohio, that there is a difference between us as toa 
point of memory. I know that you have stated 
what you believe to be the truth; but, sir, when- 


ever the gentleman from New Jersey undertakes | 


to call the previous question, he must necessarily 
have yielded the floor; and, sir, at the very in- 
stant when the distinguished gentleman demand- 
ed, not on his own motion, but at the instance of 
others around him, the previous question, I, 
before that call was made, raised my question of 
order. < 

Mr. STANTON. The gentleman from New 
Jersey had the floor, and made a speech. He 


the plurality rule. It is ascompetent to do that as 
it has been for the gentleman from North Carolina, 
(Mr. Wivstow,] day after day, to rise and make 
a motion that the House proceed to vote for 
Speaker. Itwas just as competent for the gentle- 
man from New Jersey to make that motion, hav- 
ing the floor, as it was for any other gentleman; 
and, sir, when he makes that motion, it is com- 
petent for him to couple with itan addition provid- 
ing for the plurality rule. Having aright to make 
the motion, he had a right to call for the previous 
question. Having that right, sir, he cannot be 


i; deprived of it by all the men of this House to- 


i gether. That is what I have to say. 


The CLERK. The gentleman from Virginia 
has the floor upon his point of order, and he is 
proceeding to state what his point of order is. 

Mr. PENNINGTON. Does the Clerk say 
that the gentleman from Virginia rose and was 
recognized before the call for the previous ques- 
tion? 

The CLERK. The Clerk has not said any 
such thing; the Clerk states that the gentleman 
from Virginia is upon the floor upon his point of 
order, and that he has the right to state it. ? 

Mr. VANDEVER. Thegentlemah from Vir- 


i ginia has the right to state his point of order, but 


not to discuss it. I appeal to the House whether, 
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the gentleman from New Jersey having the floor, 
the gentleman from Virginia can do more than 
state his point of order,- I make that point of 
order. oe 

Mr. LEAKE. Points of order cannot be piled 
up here in that wa 


Mr. VANDEVER. I say that the gentleman | 


from New Jersey is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. LEAKE. The gentleman from New Jer- 
sey is not entilled to the floor, and Lam.” I can 
demonstrate it. The gentleman from New Jersey, 
I understand, with the dignity and courtesy that 
becomes a member of this House, does not now 
claim the floor. He had it upon the question 
before the House, but I now have it upon my 
question of order. He had the floor upon his 
proposition of.a plurality rale, and I now have it 
on the point I have madc, that the plurality rule 
is not in order. We have the right to settle that 
question preliminary. to anything else. The gen- 
tleman. from New Jersey will not contend, Tam 
sure, that he can discuss his resolution until my 
point of order is settled. 

Mr. PENNINGTON. I wish to state, by the 
permission of the gentleman from Virginia, if he 
has the floor, what I understand the facts to be. 
It was a part of my purpose to offer that resolu- 
tion to the House, and to call the previous ques- 
tion as soon as it was offered, and I did call the 
previous question. 

Mr. RUST. Upon what did you call the pre- 
vipus question? 

Mr. PENNINGTON. Upon my resolution. 

Mr. RUST. Thatis not before the House, and 
before you can call the previous question upon it, 
it must be before the House. 

Mr. PENNINGTON. Let us understand this 
thing. After I had finished the few remarks { had 
to make, I said [had a resolution to offer. I read 
it myself, and sentit to the Clerk. Then I called 
for the previous question, when it was there or on 
its way. Now, the gentlemaw says that Mr. 
‘W asuburn, of Maine, or some other gentleman, 
called upon ime to call the previous question. 
What they may have done, I cannot recollect; 
but I say it was in my mind to call the previous 
question upon the resolution before it was offered, 
l cannot, therefore, he mistaken. Now, you, Mr. 
Clerk, are to decide Whether I am entitled to the 
previous question or not. There it stands, and 

ou are to decide it. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave-—— 

Mr. LEAKE. 1 am upon the floor. 

The CLERK. 
man from Virginia to suspend until he answers 
the question of the gentleman from New Jersey, 
and that is whether le was notentitled to demand 
the previous question upon his resolution? The 
Clerk desires to state to the gentleman from New 
Jersey that he had the right to offer his resolution 
and demand the previous question upon it; but 
that the point of order raised upon it by the gen- 


tleman from Virginia wil have to besettled before | 


the question can be taken upon his resolution. 
Mr. LEAKE. The Clerk is right. 
Mr. HOUSTON. 
if he is proposing to decide the point as to the 
resolution being in order, whether the objection 


had been made or not, that I want to make this |i 


point of order—— 
The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to state 


to the gentleman from Alabama, that he is not i 


undertaking to make any decision abowt it. 

Mr. HOUSTON, I wanted to call the atten- 
tion of the Clerk to this point: that the first ob- 
jection to this resolution is that it is not in order, 


because other resolutions are pending previous to | 
And a motion to amend a motion to vote for ; 
Speaker, by adding to it a resolution, is wipreee- 


it. 


dented, and out of order. Ido not desire to be 


precluded, by any decision, from an opportunity i: 


to make the point 1 intend to urge. 
The CLERK. The Clerk will state to the 


gentleman from Alabama that he has made no i 


decision upon the question. 
Mr. HOUSTON. Iam aware of that; but I 
wish to call attention to the point I shall make. 
The CLERK, 


proposing to assign his reasons for making it. 
Mr. LEAKE. Iyieldtonobody. Ihave said 
up to this time, that I would yield to gentlemen 


upon the other side, because f owe them courtesy. i| Constitution applies the rule to that. But the gen- 


The Clerk requests the gentle- | 


I want to say to the Clerk, | 


The Clerk understands that the : 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Leas] made a i; 
point of order upon the resolution, and is now |; 


I 

|; Lowe to my friends, of course, the same courtesy; 
|; but they know how to appreciate me if I do not 
|| desire to give the floor to them. Let them wait 
i until I am through with this discussion. Iam 
not making a speech. I never madec.a regular 
speech in my life, I believe. I mean to give way 


decide that I am out of order, and that is always 
in order. a 

Now, there are two points. I understand the 
gentleman from New Jersey perfectly and com- 
pletely. He had that resolution read forinform- 
ation. He had no power and no right to get it 
before the House except for information, and that 
by way of argument. It was the only mode in 


: were three propositions already pending; ay, sir, 
three—the proposition of my friend from Mis- 
ii souri, [Mr. Crarx,j the substitute, as I said be- 
fore, of the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Gi_meR,]| and then the proposition, I believe, of 
Mr. Beau Hickman [laughter] for the plurality 
rule. Inthat state of factsthe gentleman from New 
Jersey gets up to make a speech, and he makes 
his speech, as good a one as any gentleman on 
that side can make, and winds up by sending to 
your desk, Mr. Clerk, a resolution for the plu- 
rality rule, or rather by reading it, and then, they 
say, calling the previous question. And they say 
that, because he called the previous question, 
there is an end of the question. 

Now, sir, suppose I offer a resolution at this 
very moment that the plurality rule is an uncon- 
stitutional rule, and I demand the previous ques- 
tion upon that, I put it to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Jersey how he could get over 
that? Mr. Speaker Onslow, the wisest of all the 
| Speakers of that brilliant legislative assembly, the 
English House of Commons, whose common law 
is the law undey which we are now acting, and 
the wisest that human intelligence has yet in- 
vented, declared that it is more importantto have 
a rule to go by than what the rule itself is. We 
have a rule, and two or threc of them. Why, sir, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grow] 
‘ called my attention to the decision of Mr. Speaker 
! Cobb, inthe Thirty-First Congress. Now, L have 
i very great respect for the House of Representa- 
ii tives of the United States of America, and for that 
: part of it of which [am a component very par- 
| ticularly; but upon this point of parliamentary 
| law, sir, they are far less reliable than the Eng- 
lish House of Commons or the Virginia House 
of Delegates. But even that precedent is dead 
against him; and I now call the attention of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to the argument 


the matter, let the gentleman correct me. A clerk 


; shall ever die; may he live a thousand years and 


' the attention of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
to the point he makes apan me, and E throw it 


motion was in order. 

Mr. GROW, Will the gentleman allow me to 
correct him? 

Mr. LEAKE. Certainly. 
» Mr. GROW. The first motion on that occa- 
i sion was made by Mr. Browy, of Mississippi, to 
rescind a previous order of the House, before a 
: motion was made to elect; and the Speaker de- 


a Clerk, and that took precedence over all other 
business. 

Mr. LEAKE. That is right; that is the way 
I stated it, and the way 1 want to state it—that 
the only business in order was to elect a Speaker, 
(applying that to this case;) and that is the only 
i: business 1n order here, But I appeal to you, M 


= Clerk, and 1 submit it to the true-minded, honor- | 
Si: 


able gentlemen upon that side, if the only thing 


i in order is to elect a Speaker, how it can be in | 


i order to prescribe a rule unknown to the Consti- 
i tation and to the law of the land regulating the 
manner of election. The gentleman trom Maine 
[Mr. Wasnevurn]} undertook to make an argu- 
ment, and addressed himself to the brute force of 
gentlemen on that side. The only point in order, 
“according to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
i| (My. Grow,] is the election of a Speaker; and the 
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to no one, unless you, Mr. Clerk, and the House | 


which he could get it read from that desk. There | 


upon his own point. What was it? If I mistake | 
had died —God forbid that the Clerk of this House | 
| his shadow never grow less [laughter]—but I call | 


i baek upon him. What did Speaker Cobb decide? ; 
That pending a motion to clect a Clerk, no other | 


: cided that the House could not rescind that mo- } 
|; tion, because the first thing to be done was to elect | 


if 


| elect a Speaker by a plurality of votes. 
| no doubt about it. 


| tleman from Maine says that the fact of the gen- 


tleman from New Jersey (Mr. Penwineroy] call- 
ing the previous question, puts an end toall other 
questions, and that we must voteupon it. Now, 
that is an argumentum ad hominem. I do not boast 
of being a brave man, for I do not know whether 
[am or not. | never carried a weapon in my life; 
I never had but one street fight, and I got very 
badly whipped in that one; but I tell the gentle- 
man that that is an argument which I cannot ap- 
preciate, and I do not want to learn it. If the 
other side of the House, in defiance of constitu- 
tional law, can force down our throats arule which 
we believe unconstitutional 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I think the 
gentleman misapprehends me. I understand, Mr. 
Clerk, that it is an entirely constitutional way to 
I have 
This House, by a majority 
of votes, according to the argument of the gen- 
teman from New Jersey, may proceed to elect a 
Speaker one way or another: by voting viva voce, 
or by ballot, or by declaring that a plurality of 
votes will elect, or that a committee of the mem- 
bers of the House may present the name of a man 
as Speaker of the House. It is competent for a 
majority to do that. That is a constitutional and 
legal way for the House to proceed to elect a pre- 
siding officer. I have no doubt whatever about 
it. Agreeing fully with the argument of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, I supposed that it was 
strictly in order, as has been demonstrated by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, that this was the 
only question in’ order; and I understood the 
gentleman from Virginia himself [Mr. Leake] to 
accede to the proposition that the only question 
in order was, to proceed with the election of a 
Speaker. That, then, being the only question in 
order, it is also in order to proceed to the election 
of a Speaker in any constitutional mode; in any 
mode not in derogation of the Constitution, And 
I submit (and, indeed, it has been so decided b 
the House heretofore, in two instances) that this 
is a constitutional way of proceeding to eleet a 
Speaker, and that therefore the gentlemun from 
New Jersey was right. 

F Messrs. MILES and CRAWFORD sought the 
oor, 

Mr, LEAKE. I said I would not give way; 
but I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. . I desire to ask the gen- 
tleman from Maine whether, in the two instances 
where the plurality rule was adopted, the House 
did not afterwards pass resolutions declaring Mr. 
Cobb in onc instance, and Mr. Banks in the other, 
duly elected Speaker of the House? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Ido notknow 
how that was in the election of Mr: Cobb, but I 
know that in the election of Mr. Banks, a reso- 
lution of the character described by the gentleman 
from Georgia was presented and passed by the 
members of the House, on the ground that atany 
rate no harm could ensue from its passage, and 
that it might satisfy some gentlemen to have a 
resolution of that kind passed. Butit was, at the 
same time, held by gentlemen on both sides of the 
House, and by distinguished parliamentarians on 
the other side of the House, that there was no 
sort of question as to the power of the House, by 


| a majority of votes, to decide in what manner the 


election of a Speaker might be conducted. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Í remember that, at the 
time the election of Mr. Banks took place, gentle- 
men voted for that resolution because they did not 
think the election of a Speaker by a plurality vote 
wasaconstitutional mode, and therefore they voted 
for the resolution declaring him Speaker. 

Mr. LEAKE. Inow yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. . 

Mr. MILES. I thank my friend from Virginia 
for yielding to me. ` I certainly would not have 


i| interrupted this discussion—which was, strictly 


speaking, a discussion of a rule of order—had it 


j not. been for the remarks last made by the gentle- 


man from Maine as to the constitutionality of the 
plurality rule. Now, as the gentleman from New 


i Jersey [Mr. Penninaron] commented upon some 
i remarks which I let fall the other day, upon the 


subject, I desired to reply to him, and I under- 
stood. the gentleman very courteously to indicate 
that he was willing to yield to me for that pur- 
pose; but in the weantime the point of order was 
made, which took precedence over everything 
else; and as long as the discussion was confined 
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strictly to that, I was willing to keep silent. But 
now, as another question has been brought up— 
prematurely, perhaps—I desire to say buta single 
word. 

I said the other day that, in my judgment, the 
plurality rule was unconstitutional; because the 
Constitution, providing for the organization of the 
House, merely says “the House shall proceed to 
elect its officers.” I conceive that the expression, 
‘“ House shall proceed,’ means certainly the ma- 
jority of the House. lt certainly cannot mean a 
portion of the House; but, while it means a ma- 
jority of the House, and cannot therefore mean 
but a portion of the House, it cannot, on the other 
hand, be argued by any fair implication, that it 
should be the whole House, unanimously, as the 
gentleman from New Jersey put it. The House 
certainly means, therefore, a majority of the mem- 
bers of the House assembled on the floor. Now, 
I do not wish to go into any extended remarks. 
I have only, therefore, this to say: that this is the 
almost unanimous usage of Congress, and that 
whenever a Speaker has heen elected by the plu- 
rality rule, it beeame necessary to adopt that rule 
by special vote. Is it not, therefore, obvious that, 
in adopting that rule in advance of going into an 
election, we are prescribing in advance a differ- 
ent law by which an election is to be governed? 
Suppose that the plurality rule is adopted; and 
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suppose that an election of Speaker is had under | 


that plurality rule, is it not perfectly well known 
to every gentleman here that that would not con- 
stitute a valid constitutional election of Speaker? 
Why not? Because immediately after the elec- 
tion, and before he could exercise any of the func- 
tions of Speaker, there must be a resolution passed 
by a majority of the House declaring the clection 
valid and legal. Let me ask gentlemen, as fair- 
minded men, whether they think that indirection 
like this is not, in common parlance, “ whipping 
the devil round the stump??? And how ean any 
conscientious man vote against the plurality rule 
on the ground that it is not constitutional, and yet, 
afterwards, vote for a resolution declaring that 
election constitutional and legal? That is my argu- 
ment on the subject. 

Let me now only, in conclusion, say, that be- 
lieving, as I do, honestly and conscientiously, as I 
said the other day, that the plurality rule is un- 
constitutional, I, for one, will oppose it to the end 
of time, and I will do it, if jod be, by resorting 
to dilatory parliamentary motions. I would not, 
under ordinary circumstances, resort to such dila- 
tory motions for an indcfinite period, in order to 
defeat the passage of a law; but I consider these 
to be extraordinary circumstances. {consider it 
just as unconstitutional for the House to choose 
its presiding officer by the plurality rule as it 
would be for the House to pass an act of Congress 
by a plurality rule; and who would admit such 
action to be constitutional ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. By the leave of 
the gentleman from Virginia, I desire simply to 
say, before leaving the House, that I have paired 
with Mr. Srewanr, of Pennsylvania, to-day, for 
the reason that since he came into the House, he 
has received a letter announcing the death of his 
brother. He did not desire to remain in the House, 
and, to accommodate him, I have paired with him. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Lask the gentleman from 
Virginia if he will yield for a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I ask the gentleman from 
Virginia to yield to me. 

Mr. LEAKE. lam obliged to yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, because he is on that 
side of the House. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I have this single sugges- 
tion to make; that this discussion can result in 
no good. It is perfectly evident that no vote can 
be taken upon the proposition submitted by the 
gentleman from New Jersey, and it has been evi- 
dent, for the last five weeks, that no vote can be 
taken upon any proposition to which any consid- 
siderable number of members are opposed. I 

aink it might as well be understood distinctly, 
that according to the law under which we are act- 
ing here, no vote can be taken upon the plurality 
rule or upon any other proposition which can be 
made in this House, until there shall be some- 


thing approaching unanimity among the mem- ! 


bers. All that is necessaty to be donc by those 
opposed to the resolution now before the House, 
or proposed to be brought before the House, is 
to raise a question of order and to discuss that 


question of order indefinitely, or any other ques- 
tion. Therefore it is that the whole thing is not 
worth anything, and we are keeping ourselves 
here until ihis late hour of the day without its 
being possible for any beneficial thing to result 
from it. I therefore suggest that this discussion 
is unprofitable. The only way 1 see in which-the 
plurality rule can be adopted, is either to meet it 
straight, as.a naked question, or to vote down the 
previous question when itis proposed to resort 
to a ballot, and then offer it as an amendment to 
that proposition. It then comes up legitimately, 
at any time when it shall be proposed to proceed 
toa ballot; and I say distinctly that even: then, 


i 
l 
1 
j 
i 
j 


postponed, or battled off, or talked off. 

Now, sir, regarding the matter in this light, and 
it having been declared by gumerous gentlemen 
of the Administration 


House do now adjourn. 
A MEMBER. 
purpose. 


Mr. HICKMAN. Of course I can only make 


Virginia. 

Mr. PENNINGTON. 
the floor. s 

Mr. LEAKE. Well, Mr. Clerk, I should like 
very much to know who is on the floor? 

The CLERK. The Clerk will be pleased to 
state to the gentleman, inasmuch as there seems 
to be some misapprehension as to who is entitled 
to the floor, that the gentleman from. New Jersey 


I supposed that I had 


his resolution, and called the previous question. 
That ended his right to the floor, if he intended 
to insist upon the previous question. The gentle- 
man from Virginia raised a question of order, and 


order, but has 
gentlemen for the purpose of making remarks. If 


he could not hold the 
body else, because his demand for the previous 
question cut off debate upon his proposition. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I wish to suggest to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hrex 
Man 
the E 
sition of the gentleman from New Jersey, which 
is, that the House proceed to a ballot, and here- 
after another motion to proceed fo a ballot will be 
| out of order. I hope the genfféman from New 
Jersey will insist upon his motion now before the 
House. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Virginia 
was upon the floor upon a question of order. He 
yielded to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, who 
made a motion that the House adjourn. The 


or not, 


Mr. HICKMAN. 


I stated that I could not 


| of the gentleman from Virginia. 
The CLERK. Does the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia yield for a motion to adjourn? 
Mr. LEAKE. Not now. 
Mr. PENNINGTON. I wish to understand 
from the Clerk whether I have lost the floor? 
Mr. LEAKE. By the permission of the gen 


mattor. Į 
| question of order, but when that is settle 


| tleman from Mame, [Mr. Wasueern.} It will 
| be a matter of ve i i 
, day, that he proved—if he proved anything—that 


| 
| House agrec that he shall. 
i 
| 
| 


of the House fora moment. I made use of an 


expression with reference to the gentleman from | 


| Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hicxmay,] with whom Thad 
| not the pleasure of a pasonal acquaintance, in the 
| heat of my southern blood, boiling outat the very 


under these circumstances, it can be indefinitely | 


arty in the House that ; 
they have determined that this proposition shall i 
not be voted upon, I say that it is unnecessary for | 
us to remain here all night discussing that which | 
is utterly unprofitable; I move, therefore, that the i 


ou have not the floor for that : 


the motion with the consent of the gentleman from | 


was upon the floor, made his remarks, presented | 


has since retained the floor on that question of : 
ielded from time to time to other | 


the gentleman from New Jersey desired to stand | 
upon his call for the preyious question, of course | 
rin opposition to any- | 


that the question he sought to bring before ; 
ouse is now fairly presented by the propo- | 


Clerk is not advised whether the motion was made |; 
with the consent of the gentleman from Virginia : 


make the motion unless it was by the permission || 
i upon (at twenty-five minutes to five o'clock, 
p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday next, 


tleman, I will say that I think I understand this : 
I have the preference of him upon the | 
| f I dhe will | 
| be entitled to the floor upon his resolution. Iwill |; 
| not continue this argument in reply to the gen- į; 
| 

| 
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top of my head-yes, sir, boiling.and-excited at 
all times—which, I confess it with all frankness, . 
I ought-not to have done. . Sir, there is no per- 
sonal unkindness on my part towards an Bene 
man on the other side of. the House: {crowd 
say that. Ido say it now, and say it honestly. 
n speaking of the gentleman from Pennsy]- 
vania, I used a phrase which I ought not :to-have 
used. Idid say Beau Hickman, but more in fun 
than anything else. I did not: mean, to.compare 
that gentleman with Beau Hickman... .[ disclaim 
any desire to offend the gentleman in any sense. 
I now yield for a motion to adjourn. oe 

Mr RUST. I move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. PENNINGTON. The gentleman from 
Virginia only had the floor granted to him-for the 
specific purpose of making a point of order, and 
I hold that he has no business to give it to any- 
body else, but that it returns to me. If I have 
the floor, I object to.the motion to adjourn. 

The CLERK. It has been usual for gentlemen 
to yield for a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I presume that 
will have the floor on Monday. a : 

Mr. RUST. Iam asked to yield for another 
resolution to be read. > I do not-yield, but adhere 
to my motion. 

Mr. GOOCH. Irise to a point of order. The 
gentleman from New Jersey had the floor, and it 
was taken from him by a point of order, 

Mr. RUST. Iamentitlcd to the floor. Isnot 
the motion I have made to adjourn always in. or- 


my. colleague 


! der? : ‘ 


The CLERK. ; The Clerk wil! try to settle the 
question, but he cannot do-so when half a dozen 
members address him at once, The Clerk, in 
answer to the point of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts 

Mr. GOOCH. Ihave notstated my point... It 
is this: The gentleman from New Jersey had the 
floor. tt was taken from him by the gentleman 
from Virginia on a point of order. The gentle- 
man from Virginia having tho floor to state a point 
of order, had not the floor for a motion to adjourn. 
I hold that when he got through with his point of 
order, the floor then reverted to the gentleman from 
New Jersey. we 

Mr. PENNINGTON. 
point of order. a 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Virginia 
had the right to take the floor on.a point of order; 
and as he has not concluded his remarks, the Clerk 
thinks that he had the right, under the practice of 
the House, to yield to the gentleman from Ark- 
ansas for a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. RUST. The floor was yielded to me for 


I only yielded to the 


|| the specific purpose of making the motion that 
: the House adjourn. 


1 have made that motion, 
and I adhere to it. ae 

‘Mr. LEAKE, To obviate: all difficulty; as I 
wasupon the floor, I move that the House adjourn, 

Mr. GOOCH. I ask the gentleman to yield. me 
the floor to havea resolution read for information. 
Tt is as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk be requested 10 canse the sev- 
eral motions now pending before the House to be printed, 
and distributed among the members. 

Mr. BOULIGNY. I object to the resolution. 

Mr. Leaxe’s motion was agreed to; and therc- 
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Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. GurLEY. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

The Journal of Thursday last was read and 
approved. 

COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Wix- 


. 


casy demonstration, on Mon- | KNSON to fill the vacancy in the Committee on 
cas a -| : : ; ; : 
7 g | Pensions occasioned by the resignation of Mr. 


i he has the right to make a Speaker, and that no- |! HARLAN, 


body else can interfere, if the majority of the i| 
That is the point that |: 
| I intend to claborate on Monday. But there is || 
; another matter to which I wish to ask the attention || c 
|| the 6th instant, the report and estimate by Captain 
| John Newton, Corps of Engincers, in relation to 
_ the construction of a wharf or pier at Lewes, Del- 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION, 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
a report of the Secretary of War, communicating, 
in compliance with a resolution of the Senate of 


aware; which was referred to the Committee an 
Commerce. 5 i 
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: PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented the peti- 
tion of George H.: Derby, lieutenant of Topo- 
graphical Engineers, praying the enactment of a | 
aw providing for the retirement from active sér- 
vice of officers who have become disabled; which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and Militia. : ; 

He algo laid before the Senate the report of the | 
Secretary of the Senate, showing the payments 
from the contingent fund of the Senate during the 
year ending December 3, 1859; which was ordered 
to lie on the table; and a motion by Mr. Power 
to print the report was referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 

He also presented a presentment of the grand 
jury to the circuit court of the United States for 
the southern district of Alabama, in relation to 
injuries done to the navigation of the bay and 
harbor of Mobile, by vessels engaged in the oys- 
ter ‘trade; which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. ‘ 

Mr. DOUGLAS presented a petition of citizens 
of Cleveland, Ohio, praying that pensions may | 
be allowed tothe surviving soldiers of the war of 
1812, and to the widows of those deceased; which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and Militia. 

He also presented the petition of F. W. Pel- : 
ton and others, praying that the militia of the In- 
dian wars and that of 1812 may be placed on the | 
same footing in regard to bounty land as those | 
who served in the war with Mexico; which was | 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
Militia. 

Mr. WADE presented the petition of Olivèr R. 
Guild and others, praying that pensions may be 
allowed to the militia of the war of 1812, and to | 
the widows of those deceased; which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of Oliver R. 
Guild and others, praying that the militia of the 
Indian wars and of that of 1812 may be placed 
on the same footing in regard to bounty land as 
those who served in the war with Mexico; which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and Militia. 

Mr. HAMLIN presented the petition of Peter 


Joseph, praying an increase of pension; which 


was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CAMERON presented the petition of Asa 
Marsh and others, praying that the militia of the 
Indian wars and of that of 1812 may be placed on į 


the same footing as those who served in the war |; 


with Mexico, in regard to bounty land; which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and Militia. 

He also presented the petition of Asa Marsh 
and others, praying that pensions may be allowed | 
to the militia of the war of 1812, and to the wid- 
ows of those deceased; which was referred to the | 
Committee on Pensions. i 

Mr. GREEN presented a memorial of a com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis, 
Missouri, praying the establishment of a branch | 
mint, or an assay office, at St. Louis, Missouri; | 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. BIGLER presented the petition of Wil- | 


liam Maxwell Wood, a surgeon in the Navy, 
praying compensation for services performed by 

im under the orders of Flag Officer James Arm- 

strong, of the United States Navy; which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
a Mr. IVERSON presented the petition of James 
Hudgins, administrator of Ruth Murphy, praying 
for arrears of pension; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of C. F. Bruck- 
ner, administrator of William White, deceased, 
praying for arrears of pension; which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. i 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of citizens of | 
New Hampshire, praying that the public lands | 


j 


may be laid out in farms or lots for the free and |; 


exclusive use of actual settlers; which was referred | 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, presented five į 
memorials of citizens of Arkansas, praying for | 
the establishment of a mail route from Grand | 
Glaze, in Jackson county, via Concourse, Pleas- | 
ant Plains, Cedar Grove, and Piney Woods, to H 
Wolf Bayou, in Independence’ county, in that į 
State; which were referred to the Committee on | 


the Post Office and Post Roads. : 


He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
tureof Arkansas, relative to a change of mail ser- 
vice in said. State, and the extension of the White 
river mail line, up Little Red river, to West Point, 
and establishing a new mail route from West 
Point to Searcy; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Healso presenteda resolution of the Legislature 
of Arkansas, relative to establishing a mai! route 
from Ultima Thule, in that State, to Boston, in 
the State of Texas; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

He also presented aresolution of the Legislature 
of Arkansas, for establishing a mail route in that 
State from Madison, in St. Francis county, via 
Augusta, in Jackson county, to Searcy, in White 
county; and from Helena, along the St. Francis 
road, to Madison, iw St. Francis county; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Arkansas, relative to the establishment of 
a mail route in that State, from Jacksonport, in 
Jackson county, via Oil Trough, Pleasant Plains, 
through Pine Grove neighborhood, to Wolf Bayou 
post office, in Independence county; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Arkansas, for establishing in that State a 
mail route from Batesville, in Independence 
county, via Mount Olivet, Izard county, Yell- 
ville, Marion county, Carrollton, Carroll county, 
and Huntsville, Madison county, to Fayetteville, 
in Washington county ; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Arkansas, relative to the establishment of 
a semi-weckly mail from Smithville, Lawrence 
county, via Salem and Sapp’s Store, in Fulton 
county, in that State, to Springfield, in the State of 
Missouri; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Arkansas, relative to the changing of the 
mail route in that State, from Camden to Eldorado, 
via Lisbon and Buffalo; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Arkansas, for establishing a mail route 
from Huntsville, in Madison county, via Ozark, 
in Franklin county, to Waldron, in Scott county; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Arkansas, relative to the establishment of 
a mail route in ghat State, from Washington, in 
Hempstead county, via Pine Grove, in Hempstead 
county, Caddo Gap, Mount Ida, in Montgomery 
county, Waldron, in Scott county, to Fort Smith, 
in Sebastian county, there to intersect the overland 
mail route to California; which was referred to the 


| Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


He also presented a resolution of the Legislature 
of Arkansas for the establishment of a mail route 
from Dover, via Big Creek, in Newton county, in 
that State, to Forsythe, in Taney county, Mis- 
souri; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legislature 
of Arkansas for the establishment of a mail route 
in that State, from Hot Spring, in Hot Spring 
county, to Caddo post office, in Montgomery 
county; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Arkansas, relative toa grant of Jand for 
railroad purposes in said State, and an additional 
grant of six miles on each side of the Cairo and 


| Fulton railroad, or the equivalent thereof; which 
was referred to the Committee on Publie Lands. | 


He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Arkansas, relative to a grant of land to 
construct a railroad in that State, from Fulton, on 
Red River, via Fort Smith, Van Buren, Fayette- 
ville, and Bentonville, to the Missouri line, in the 
direction of Springfield,in Missouri, or some suit- 
able point on the western boundary of the State 
of Missouri; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. GWIN, it was 
Ordered, That the resolution of the Legislature of the 


i 


State of California, in relation to the construction of an 
electric telegraph from Placerville, California, to Great Salt 
Lake City, in the Territory of Utah, on the files of the 
Senate, be referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 


On motion of Mr. SUMNER, it was 


Ordered, That the memorials and papersrelating to cheap 
ocean postage, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


On motion of Mr. TRUMBULL, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of Eliza E. Ogden, praying for 
an equitable allowance of percentage on certain disburse- 
ments made by her Jate husband, Major Edmund A. Ogden, 
for the suppression of Indian hostilities, while acting as 
assistant quartermaster in the Army of the United States, 


| on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 


Claims. 

On motion of Mr. TRUMBULL, it was 

Ordered, That Eliza G. Townsend have leave to with- 
draw her petition and papers. 

On motion of Mr. KING, it was 

Ordered, That the petition and papers of the heirs of 
Israel Honeywell, on the files of the Senate, be referred to 
the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 


On motion of Mr. KING, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of James Smith, praying to 
be allowed a pension on account of an injury received 
while a soldier in the Army, on the files of the Senate, be 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


On motion of Mr. BIGLER, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Bancroft Woodcock, pray- 
ing an extension of his patent for an improvement in the 
construction of the plow, on the files of the Senate, be re- 
ferred tothe Committee on Patents and the Patent Office. 


On motion of Mr. IVERSON, it was 


Ordered, ‘That the memorial of Elizabeth Spear, widow 
of Thomas Williams, who was killed in battle, praying to 
be allowed a pension, on the files of the Senate, be referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


On motion of Mr. CHANDLER, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of A. Edwards, late register 
of the Land Office at Kalamazoo, Michigan, praying the 
reimbursement of money paid by him for extra clerk bire, 
on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee, on 
Public Lands. 


On motion of Mr. BINGHAM, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of Daniel B. Hibbard, pray- 
ing payment for his services in carrying the mail under a 
special contract with the deputy postmaster at St. Johns, 
Michigan, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


On motion of Mr. WIGFALL, it was 


Ordered, That the petition and papers in relation to the 
claim of Sarah G. Bryant, widow of Charles G. Bryant, of 
Texas, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 


On motion of Mr. KENNEDY, it was 
Ordered, That the petition of Richard Mackall, on the 
files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Claims. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SEBASTIAN, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, to whom was referred the memorial 
of Charles A. Kinkead, on behalf of the firm of 
Livingston, Kinkead & Company, praying in- 
demnity for robbery and injuries sustained from 
the Sioux Indians, reported a bill (S. No. 69) for 
the relief of Livingston, Kinkead & Company; 
which was read, and passed to a second reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the memorial of George Stealey, of 
Frankfort, Kentucky, praying compensation for 
services and expenses while on a mission to the 
Indian tribes in the northern part of California, 
under authority of the Indian commissioners, in 
1850 and 1851, reported a bill (S. No. 70) for the 


| relief of George Stealey; which was read, and 


passed to a second reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the memorial of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, praying 
to be released from the condition of the fourth arti- 
cle of the Cherokee treaty made at New Echota,on 


| the 29th of December, 1835, reported a bill (S. No. 
| 71) for the relief of the American Board of Com- 
|| missioners for Foreign Missions; whichwas read, 


and passed to a second reading. 
INVASION OF STATES. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I offer the following resolu? 
ton: 
` Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to report a biH for the protection of each State and 
Territory of the Union against invasion by the authorities 
or inhabitants of any other State or Territory ; and for the 
suppression and punishment of conspiracies or combina- 
tions in any State or Territofy with intent to invade, assail, 
or molest the government, inhabitants, property, or institu- 
tions of any other State or Territory of the Union. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
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ask for the present consideration of the resolu- 


tion? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. If there ‘be no objection to : 


it, I ask for its consideration now. 

Mr. GREEN. I have no objection to it; but I 
would like to make a slight amendment to include 
any trespasses upon the constitutional rights of 
property- 

Mr. HALE. Let it lie over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being 
made, the resolution lies over under the rules. 


SENATE DRAUGHTSMAN. 


On motion of Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of the fol- 
lowing resolution, submitted by him on Thursday 
last; which was agreed to: 

Resolved, ‘That the resolution of the Senate of the United 
States of the 10th of January, 1852, dirceting the Seeretary 
of the Senate toemploy a draughtsman for certain purposes 
therein specified, be, and the same is hereby, rescinded ; 


and that all public records connected with said officer as | 


draughtsman be delivered to the clerk of the Committee 
on Public Lands for use of said committee. 


POST ROUTE IN ARKANSAS. 


Mr. SEBASTIAN submitted the following res- | 


olution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agrecd to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of estab- 
lishing by law a post route from the court-house of Craig- 
head county, in the State of Arkansas, to Pocahontas, in 
the same State. i 

POST OFFICE MONEY ORDERS. 


Mr. YULEE submitted the following resolu- 


tion; which was considered by unanimous con- ji 


sent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Coumittee on the Post Office and 


Post Roads inquire into the practicability of providing such | 


system for the transmission of money and valuable packets 


by the mail as will furnish greater security; and that said | 


committee further inquire how far the plan of Post Office 
money orders can safely be ingratted upon the postal sys- 
tem of the country. 


OCEAN POSTAGE. 
Mr. SUMNER submitted the following reso- 
lution; which wag considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agrced to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and 


Post Roads be directed to inquire whether the present 
charges on letters carried by the ocean steamers are not 
unnecessarily large and burdensome, operating as a check 
on commerce, as a barrier between the two hemispheres, 
and especially as a grievous tax upon European emigrants 
secking a home in the United States; and whether some- 


thing may not be done, and if so, what, to secure the bene- | 


fits of cheap ocean postage. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. POWELL asked, and by unanimous eon- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a jointresolution 
(S. No. 6) authorizing the construction of a branch 
of the Louisville and Portland canal; which wa 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. CHANDLER asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a biil (S. No. 
66) to authorize and direct the settlement of the 
accounts of Ross Wilkins, James Witherell, and 
Solomon Sibley; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. HALE, in pursuance of previous notice, 
asked and obtained Icavé to introduce a bill (S. 
No. 67) granting a pension to Mrs. Macomb, 
widow of Major General Alexander Macomb; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BROWN asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 68) 
concerning the transfer of real estate in the city 
of Washington; which was read twice by its title, 


and referred to the Committee on the District of |: 


Columbia. 

Mr. BIGLER asked, and by unanimous con- 
sentobtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 72) 
to provide for the suppression of the invasion of 
one State or Territory by or from another, or the 
fitting out of military cxpeditions or enterprises 
in one State or Territory against another, and for 
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the punishment of such offenses; which was read 
|| twice by its title, and referred to the select com- 
mittec on the recent invasion at Harper’s Ferry. 


TERRITORIAL POLICY. 


the following resolution, which was submitted by 
Mr. Puen on the 16th ultimo: 

Resolved, ‘hat the Committee on Territories be in- 
} structed to inquire into the expediency of repealing so much 
i; of the act approved September 9, 1850, for the organization 


| of territorial governments in New Mexico and Utah, as re- 
; quires that alt the laws passed by the Legislatures of those 
| Territories shall be submitted to Congress for approval or 
rejection. 

The pending question being on the amendment 
| of Mr. Harran to insert atthe end of the resolu- 
ji tion the following: 3 y 

And said committee is also instructed to inquire iuto the 
propriety of authorizing the peuple of cach of said Territo- 
ries to elect all their territorial officers, executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Mr. President, it is my 
purpose to speak to-day of the condition of the 
country, as connected with agitation of the slavery 
question. 1 shall do this with perfect frankness, 
| and with no reserve, except what parliamentar 
| rules and Senatorial courtesies impose. By ach 
|| a course only can the real nature of the impend- 
| ing evil be ascertained, and a remedy suggested. 
Having carefully studied the subject during the 
greater part of my political life, and from different 
points of view, I intend to express my opinions 
seriously, and as fully as the occasion seems to 
| require. 
| Before speaking directly to the merits of the 
| subject, I shall devote a few minutes to a prelim- 
j inary question. It has been contended that the 
| Democratic party is responsible for the anti-sla- 
very agitation of the North. A retrospect into 
the past will vindicate it most triumphantly from 
the charge. The course of the old Federal party, 
in the war of 1812, had brought it into discredit 
and disgrace with the American people. Its lead- 
ers, with a view of recovering the popular favor, 
and through it the control of the Government, 
seized upon the occasion of the application of 
|, Missouri for admission into the Union, and, by 
| appealing to theanti-slavery feeling of thenorthern 
| States, created a sectional party powerful enough 
i to prevent, for atime, the Admission of the State. 
Daring the struggle, a provision. was adopted that 
slavery should never exist in the territory west of 
Missouri and north of the line of latitude of 360 
30. ‘Though this arrangement was distasteful to 
| the South, and by many regarded as dishonorable 
| and unconstitutional, it was acquiesced in for the 
sake of peace. And when, in 1845, Texas was 
annexed to the Union, by the Demoeratic party 
| mainly, this Missouri line was extended through 
it, and slavery, which legally existed in every part 
; of that State, was abolished and prohibited north 
i of the line, 
| When, subsequently, territory was acquired 
| from Mexico, the Democratic party, with but few 
! exceptions, attempted to apply the same princi- 
| ples to it, and extend the line of 36° 30° through 
lat. The proposition was again and again brought 
i| forward by the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
if (Mr. Doveras] and others, and as often rejected 
|i by the combined vote of the entire Whig party of 
i the North, and a portion of the Democrats of that 
|i section, After years of fruitless struggle it was 
i abandoned, and the principle of congressional non- 
|| intervention adopted by the compromise measures 
|; of 1850. 

In other words, it was then established, in sub- 
tance and effect, that the people of the Territo- 
ries, free from all congressional legislation on the 
subject of slavery, should regulate it for them- 

elves, subject only to the limitations of the Con- 

stitution of the United States, as interpreted by 
{| the courts of the country. This settlement, like 
! the proposition forthe extension of the Missouri 
line, was resisted by the great body of the north- 
; erm Whigs, who were for the Wilmot proviso and 
|i against the extension of slavery in anymode, It 
|! was also opposed by the southern friends of the 
f Missouri line, who preferred that system to con- 


i 
ji 
1 
| 


i 
It 
i 
i 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of || 


gressional non-intervention;.and who: still cher 
ished the hope that it might be adépted: -In the 


| final struggle, they were reduced to a dozen south4 


ern Senatorsand thirty Representatives of whom 
I was onè. ste ae 
I call the attention of Senators to-another dtrik=; 
ing fact in this connection. It is charged notonly 
by the northern Opposition, but also: by the south: 
ern opponents of the Democratic party; that itis’ 
responsible for the alleged evils of congressional: 
non-intervention and the disturbances. of so-called” 
“squatter sovereignty” in the Territories. Taffirm’ 
that, in 1850, when this system was. adopted, it 
was sustained by the representatives of the south- 
ern Whigs with the greatest unanimity, I-was 
no exception to this remark, for I had announced: 
already my separation from the organization of: 
the Whig party. I repeat that the southern Op-: 
position of that day, under the lead -of Mr. Clay, 
were the first portion of their fellow-citizeng: to 
abandon the Missouri line and. support the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention by Congress. On. the 
other hand, the last and firmest friends .of the 
Missouri line were those represented at the Nash- 
ville convention——whose ultimatum it was—~and 
such Senators and Representatives from the South 
as were in that day denounced as ‘ultras and fire- 
eaters, because of their not-adopting the principle 
of congressional’ non-intervention in lieu of the 
Missouri line. When these facts are remembered, 
will the present southern Opposition and its or- 
gans continue to assail the Democratic party for 
an act which they themselves earnestly and uni- 
tedly concurred in? Can they take the ground that 
it was right to abolish the Missouri line, in order 
that free States should be made south of it, but 
that it should not, in like manner, be obliterated 
to place the South on an equal footing north of it? 
After a majority both of the South and of the 
Democratic party had adopted the principle of ' 
congressional non-intervention, we who ‘had, op- 
posed it acquiesced, and the Democraticand Whig 
conventions of 1852 both sanctioned it. ves 
When the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska. 
were admitted, the Democratic party applied the 
same principle to them; and, in so doing, found 
it necessary to repeal the old Missouri restriction, 
in order that there might be no intervention by Con- 
gress to control in any way the inhabitants of thosd 
‘Territories. Were they not committed to do this, 
in the strongest and most emphatic terms, by their 
platform and their late action as to the Mexican 
territories, while the Whig or Opposition conven- 
tion had professed, in its platform, to have acqui= 
esced in the same principles? But it is said that 
both parties had declared themselves opposed toa 
further agitation of theslavery question. -So they 
had; but there wasa specific pledge in favor of con- 
gressional non-intervention in the Territories; and’ 
the carrying it out ought to have produced no 
agitation whatever, and would not in.a healthy 
state of public opinion in the North. The Dem- 
ocratic party could not honorably avoid doing 
what it did; and would have been liable to the 
charge, had it failed to do this, of shifting its prin- 
ciples from time to time, and so shaping its-course 
as to favor non-intervention when it would thereby. 
admit free States into the Union, and of going for 
congressional intervention, on the other hand, when 
it might thereby prevent the formation of aslave- 
holding State. Had it failed to maintain its prin- 
ciples on this occasion, it would have been justly 
exposed to this charge. Their opponents in the 
North, however, on the repeal of the Missouri 
restriction, raised at once an immense clamor, 
showing that their friendship for non-intervention 
was only pretended, and that they had acquiesced 
in the measures of 1850 only because they created 
a free State south of 360 30', and did not intend 
the principles to be applied ina case in which, by 
any possibilty, the South might carry its institu- 
tions north of this line. We-all-Jnow that, prior 
to 1854, they_as regularly and vehemently de- 
nounced the Missouri compromise as they. have 
since done the Kansas iniquity; ‘but as. soon as it 
was proposed to repeal this restriction to carry 
out the principle of congressional non-interven- 
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tion, they suddenly became the warm advocates 
of this gawe Missouri liné, and deplored its ré- 
moval: From the first, to the last, they showed 
themselyes-to be Free-Soilers, and determined to 
exclude the South from all share in the public ter- 
ritory of ‘the Union. -While the Kansas bill was 
pending, they threatened to hire men to occupy 
that Territory; and did, in fact, send bodies of 
armed ruffians-to hold it by force, constituting, as 
the Senator from Hlinois (Mr. Doveras] said, a 
military occupation. This movement provoked 
retaliation; and the strife thus occasioned was re- 
ferred to by them as evidence against the policy 
of non-intervention. By the same effort on their 

art; they could have created disorders in any 

State of the Union, and might, with as much jus- 
tice, have attempted to discredit the principle of 
State sovereignty. In fact, they refer to the late 
invasion of the State of Virginia, by some of their 
employés, as an argument against the state of 
society prevailing in the South., 

It is undoubtedly true, however, that in gonse- 
quence of the repeal of the Missouri restriction, 
true and patriotic men were defeated in the North 
by Free-Soilers and Abolitionists. “When the 
Democratic party had the manlinessand the states- 
manship to reform the currency system in part by 
the adoption of the sub-treasury plan, it sustained 
severe losses fora. time. In the more arduous un- 
dertaking of placing the slavery question ona per- 
manent and solid basis, with reference to the action 
of the Federal Government, it has had to encoun- 
ter, perhaps, greater difficulties. I am not sure, 
however, that it would have been as much weak- 
ened, but for accidental circumstances which it 
could not foresee. During the excitement arising 
outof the repeal of the Missouri restriction, there 
occurred that singular organization called the 
American party, which carried a majority of al- 
most every one of the northern States. It severed, 
during this period of excitement, and permanently | 
separated from the Democratic party, many who 
would otherwise have retumed toit. On its sud- 
den collapse, most of its members in the free States 
united with a few outside Abolitionists and formed | 
the present Black Republican party, But for these |; 
occurrences, L have no doubt that the Democratic 
party would have, ere this, recovered its ascend- į 
ency in several of the northern States. 

But again, Mr. President, when, in the year 
1857, Robert J. Walker was made Governor of 
Kansas, he publicly declared that the climate of 
that Territory fitted it only tobe a free State; and 
also assured the people that the whole constitution 
should be submitted to them. ‘This position was | 
condemned generally in the South as amounting 
to Executive interference, or intervention with the 
right of the citizens of the Territory to decide 
these questions for themsclves. By way of de- 
fense for Governor Walker, it was said that a 
number of southern men hadexpressed the opinion |} 
that itwould bea free State. Every one saw, how- 
ever, thatif Governor Walker had taken the other 
side, he might, with even more plausibility, have 
declared that Kansas ought to be a slaveholding 
State, because it was on the same parallel of lati- 
tude with Missouri, Kentucky, Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Delaware, all of which were slavehold- 
ing States; and this position of his might have 
been fortified by any number of declarations of 
prominent Free-Soilers and Abolitionists, tothe 
effect that, under the Kansas act, that Territory 
would inevitably be a slaveholding State. Theen- 
tire South, almost, condemned his position, there- 
fore, as unfair, and an unjust exercise of Execu- ; 
tive influence in the Territory. It so happened 
however, that, for months, the paper at the sea 
of Government, and others supposed to represent 
theviewsof the President, sustained, in the strong- , 
estand most emphatic terms, the position of Gov- : 
ernor Walker. Almost the entire Democracy of | 
the fréc States, therefore, took this ground in sup- | 
port of what they understood to be the views of || 
the Administration, and assured their fellow-citi- | 
zeus that the people of Kansas were to have the h 

rivilege of voting on the whole constitution of the |; 
tate. i 

But, towards the close of ihat year, the conven- 
tion of the Territory decided to submit only the | 
slavery clause to the voters generally. The Pres- | 
ident, therefore, recommended the admission of i 
the State under the constitution so sdopied: That H 


i 
| 
| 
il 
i 
i 
} 


this recommendation of his was right, I never || 
doubted; because I think it has been fully settled il 


| said he,‘ I formerly thought that the Union would 


| it declared that its purposes were merely peaceful, 


by the usages of the States, that their conventions | 
may submitor not,as they choose, eitherthe whole 
or a part of their constitutions to a vote of the 
people. Nevertheless, this.position being incon- 
sistent with that which had been so generally 
taken in the North, many men who zealously 
sustained it were afterwards defeated at-home 
because of their party having been previously 
committed to a different line of policy. I know 
that many southern men who had no doubt that 
the action of the Kansas convention was theo- 
retically and as a matter of constitutional law, | 
right, nevertheless regretted that action, because 
it had the appearance of seeking to avoid an op- 
portunity for a fair expression of the popular 
will. While we held that Congress had no right 
to interfere with the action of the Territory in 
this respect, yet we felt that the issue was one 


which was injuring our friends in the North, and | 


could not possibly benefit us. If there ever had 
been any chance of its becoming a slave State in 
fact, the course of Governor Walker had already 
cut that off by carrying over all the officials and 
their influence in the Territory to the side of the 
Free-State party. With no purpose to cast cen- 
sure on any one, I nevertheless frankly refer to 


this as a circumstance for which the Democratic . 


party, as a whole, are not justly responsible, but 
which aided the anti-slavery party, as at present 


organized. Ona survey of the entire ground, 1 i 
naintain that it will appear that the action of the i 
Democratic party for the last fifteen ycars on the | 


slavery question, has been wise, patriotic, and 
statesmanlike. j 

I proceed, however, to the consideration of the | 
great question before the country. Immediately 
after the presidential election in 1856, I met the į 
veteran Secretary of State, then a Senator from | 
Michigan, on the floor of the Senate, and in rep! 
to an inquiry as to how he was, he answered: 
“Well in health, but depressed in spirits. Sir,” | 


never be dissolved; but I am now not without pain- 


| ful apprehensions of a different result, They say | 


that the excitement in the North has grown out | 


not have produced this result. These people mean 


Otis; who, nevertheless, said with prophetic sa- 
gacity: 

« And can you doubt, fellow-citizens, that these associa- 
tions will act together for political purposes’ IJsitinhuman 
nature for such combinations to forbear? If, then, their 
numbers should be augmented, and the success they anti- 
cipate realized in making proselytes, how soon might you 
see a majority in Congress returned under the influence of 
the associations? And how long afterwards would. this 
Union last??? 


Though few in numbers, the Abolitionists went 
resolutely and actively to work. 

There was a strong feeling in favor of liberty 
pervading the public mind generally, while its 
attention had never been called to the specific dif- 
ferences—physical, mental, and moral—existing 
between the white man and the negro. The point 
of operations selected was one remote from negro 
slavery, where the people were ignorant of ite 
actual features, and thus fitted more easily to be 
imposed upon. In that vicinity, too, were the 
remains of old prejudices against the southern 
section of the Union. The effort of the Abolition- 
ists was directed to the corrupting of knowledge 
at its fountain heads, by the diffusion of publica- 
tions directed to that end. Its first fruits were 
seen in its influences on women, preachers, teach- 
crs, and professors, persons of lively sensibili- 
ties generally, not so much accustomed to deal 
with matters of fact, more easily deluded by cun- 
pingly-devised sophisms, and more frequently act- 
ing from the influence of feelings. Soon abolition 
sentiments appeared in books of education; got 
possession of schools, colleges, and churches. As 
its powers increased, its efforts were multiplied, 
until it covered the land with its publications. 
Some twelve monthsago, it was stated in the news- 
papers that one of the anti-slavery organizations 
had resolved to circulate, during the following 


year, in the State of New York, one million of its 


tracts. Can such anamount of printed matter as 
this, consisting, as it does, of ingeniously written 
misrepresentations and falsehoods, fail to produce 
some effect? Remember that thisis repeated from 

ear to year, and aided by hired and voluntary 
ecturers, speakers, and preachers. Abolitionism, 


| free States. So strong is the feeling against sla- 


ofthe Kansas bill. A hundred Kansas bills would | to a great extent, pervades the literature of the 
| D p 
| 


to abolish slavery inyoursection. You may think | 
that they are not fanaties; but the misfortune is | 
that they are. You will gain nothing by making | 
to them concessions; you cannot thereby help us; | 
but you will ruin yourselves. By standing firm, | 
you can at least protect yourselves.” 

His words made the deeper impression upon | 
me because they were in accordance with my own | 
settled convictions. But now the evil has attained | 
such alarming dimensions that it demands con- | 
sideration. When a dark and rapidly advancing | 
cloud has already covered half the heavens, and | 
the mutterings of the distant thunder and the wail- į 


ings of the coming storm are loudly heard, none i| 


bat a false sentinel will proclaim a calm. Emi-! 
nently futile, too, and mischievous, are declara- | 
tions of southernmen againstagitation and in favor 
of union and harmony. When a man is threat- 
ened with violence, will he stay the hand of the 
assailant by proclaiming his love of peace? When 
a country is invaded by a public enemy, can the 
inhabitants protect themselves by passing reso- | 
lutions in favor of peace and harmony? AH the | 
world regards such things as evidence of weak- 
ness or cowardice, and as only calculated to stim- 
ulate the invaders.. When Philip of Macedon was | 
threatening Greece, his hired partisans recom- i 
mended repose and quiet, and denounced Demos- | 
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peace t”? 
be induced to abandon agitation on the subject of 
slavery, it would be well; butthey reject with de- | 
rision the suggestion, and become only more inso- 
lent as southern men ery out the louder for quiet 
and union. 

When,some twenty-five yearsago, theabolition 


; society at Boston, under the lead and guidance ofa | 
if 


British subject, attracted public attention, though 


and intended to persuade men to liberate the | 
slaves, yet so insignificant in numbers was it, that ; 
the candidate for Congress in that district refused | 
to reply to its interrogatories, or to give any | 


pledges as to his course on the subject of slavery. | 
Por this he was complimented by Harrison Gray 


thenes as a political agitator. It was in the midst | 
: of men who were crying out +‘ peace! peace!” that ij 
| Patrick Henry thundered that there was “no j 
If the Abolitionists in the North could | 


very there, that the writers of novels and plays, 
to secure the public patronage, exercise their wits 
in imagining all that can be conceived as worst in 
human nature, and represent it as a true type of 
the state of society inthe South. The bulk of the 
newspaper press, too, in the North, isanti-slavery. 


i Such is the character of the entire press of the 


dominant party there, and of a large portion of 
the neutral and religious papers; while a part even 
of the minority, or Democratic press, avoids the 
subjectas much as possible, instead of attempting 
to stem the current. Though northern city papers 
are much read in the South, on the contrary, our 
poras have little or no circulation in the North. 
f they had, the efforts of the anti-slavery party 
would, to some extent, be counteracted. The 
cities of New York and Philadelphia, for exam- 
le, are not abolitionized; and this is attributed, 
by some, to the fact that they are engaged largely 
in southern trade. But the mechanics of Massa~ 
chusetts are justas much interested, and yet they. 
are intensely anti-slavery in their feelings. The 
true solution, I think, will be found in the fact 
that these cities are the resort of so many south- 
| erners; that our state of society is thereby better 
understood, and cannotbe so successfully defamed. 
The same reason applies to the free States on the 
borders of the slaveholding country. It is not, 
as the Abolitionists allege, that their consciences 
are so much blunted that they cannot appreciate 
the evils of slavery; but simply because they do 
| understand it, that they cannot be imposed upon 
| by the falschoods of the anti-slavery writers. In 
| addition to this reason, the western States have a 
large influx of southern emigrants. While Ver- 
mont is intensely abolitionized, New Hampshire, 
| adjoining it, is less:so. This may be accounted 
| for from the fact that New Hampshire was ori- 
ginally strongly Democratic, and its press resisted, 
therefore, to some extent, the statements of the 
Abolitionists. Had not New Hampshire been 
asmall State and surrounded with adverse in- 
| fluences,she would probably not have been over- 
| powered. 
L The anti-slavery movement has gone on with 
increasing strength, until it has educated a large 
| portion of the northern people to entertain feel- 
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` ings of hostility to slavery and the southern 
States. The movement has progressed independ- 
ently of political occurrences, but it has occasion- 
ally been accelerated or retarded by them. For 
example: in 1850 it was weakened somewhat, 
pary by the great discussion at that timc, which 
enlightened somewhat the popular mind, and also 
by the peculiar character of the legislation of the 
period. California was admitted as a free State, 
with boundaries reaching far south of the Mis- 
souri line, and giving the North the majority in 
this body; while the ane of non-intervention 
applied to Utah and New Mexico, was regarded 
as a fruitless abstraction, the gencral opinion pre- 
vailing that, to use the words of Mr. Webster, 
the law of God had excluded slavery from them. 
As to the fugitive slave law, itwasscen thatitcould 
practically, like its predecessor, the act of 1793, be 


rendered a nullity by State action and individual į 


resistance. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
the repeal of the Missouri restriction in 1854 pro- 
duced the present anti-slavery organization. In 
1847 and 1848 the House of Representatives, by 
large majorities, repeatedly passed the Wilmot 
proviso; and this was understood to have been 
done in accordance with the wishes of their con- 
stitucnts. Prior to 1850, most of the churches had 
been divided by this issue. 

From year to year the anti-slavery sentiment 
acquired more and more political influence; ang 
in 1848 it took possession of the greater portion 
of the Whig party in the free States. -No one 
was so influential in effecting this result as the 
Senator from New York. In a speech delivered 
during that year in Ohio, the object, in part, of 
which was to induce the anti-slavery mei to join 
the Whig party rather than the Builalo-platform 
Free-Soilers, he uses such expressions as these. 
I cail the attention of Senators particularly to 
them, because I shall have occasion to refer to 
them again presently: 

“The party of freedom seeks complete and universal 
emancipation”?  * — * i Lawes * $ 


4 Siavery is the sin of not some of the States omy, bat of į 


them all; of not one nation only, but of all nations. Itper- 
verted and corrupted the moral sense of mankind deeply and 
universally, and this corruption became a universal habit. 
Habits of thought become fixed principles. No American 
State has yet delivered itself entirely from these habits. 


We, in New York, are guilty of slavery still by withholding | 


the right of suffrage from the race we have emancipated. 
You, in Ohio, are guilty in the same way by a system of 
black laws still more aristocratic and odious. It is written 
in the Constitution of the United States that five slaves shall 
count equal to three freemen as a basis of representation ; 
and it is written also, in violation of Divine law, that we 
shall surrender the fugitive slave who takes refuge at our 
fireside from his relentless pursuer. You blush not at these 
things, because they huve become as familixe as household 
words ; and your pretended Free-Soil allics claim peculiar 
merit for maintaining these miscalled guarantees of slave 
which they find in the national compact. Docs not allth 
prove that the Whig party have kept up with the spirit of 
the age? that it is as true and faithful to human freedom as 
the inert conscience of the American people will permit it 
to be? What, then, you say, can nothing be done for frec- 
dom because the publie conscience remains inert? Yes, 
much ean be done, everything can be done. Slavery can 
be limited to its present bounds. It can be ameliorated. It 
ean be and must be abolished, and you and I can and must 
do it. The task is simpie and easy, as its consummation 
will be beneficent and its rewards glorious. [t requires 
only to follow this simple rule of action: To do everywhere 
and on every occasion what we can, and not to neglect or 
refuse to do what we can at any time, because at that pre- 


cise time and on that particular occasion we cannot do ; 


more. 
«c Circumstances determine possibilities.” 
<< But we must begin deeper and lower than the compo- 


* * 


sition and combination of factions or parties, wherein the | 
strength and security of slavery lic. You answer thatitlies į 


in the Constitution of the United States and the constitu- 


tions and laws of slaveholding States: Not at all. It is 
in the crroncous sentiment of the American people. Con- 


stitutions and laws can no more rise above the virtue of the | 
people than the limpid stream can climb above its native į 


spring. Inculeate the love of freedom and the cqual rights 
of man under the paternal roof’; see to it that they are taught 
in the schools and inthe churches; reform your own code; 
extend a cordial welcome to the fugitive who lays his weary 
limbs at your door, and defend him as you would your pa~ 
ternal gods; correct your own error, that slavery has any 
constitutional guarantee which may not be released, and 
ought not to be relinquished.” * ia + £ * 

« Whenever the public mind shall will the abolition of 
slavery, the way will open for it. 

“I know that you will tell me this isalltooslow. Well, 
then, go faster if you can, and 1 will go with yous but, re- 
member the instructive lesson that was taught in the words, 
‘these things ought ye to have done, and not to have lefi 
the others undone.’ ?? 


Such efforts as this were persevered in from | 


time to time. In 1850 he made that speech in 
which he proclaimed that there was a ‘higher 


law” than the Constitution, for which he received | 


the emphatic denunciation of Mr, Clay, His sub- 


pat efforts have been in this same linc; and 
at Rochester more recently he endeavored. to ren- 
der the slaveholders of the South as odious as 
possible, and declared that there was an “irre- 
ressible conflict’? between the free and the slave- 
holding States. To stimulate the northern people 
to attack us, he affirmed that unless they abolished 
slavery throughout the entire South, we would 
extend slavery over all the northern States. In 
substance he says, to protect themselves they 
must destroy our social and political. system, 
‘When a man says that there is an irrepressible 
conflict between him and me, and that my head 
or his must fall, he proclaims himself my deadliest 
enemy. It avails nothing if he even adds that he 
intends to act quictly and legally, but that my 
head must fall to save his own. In the present 
instance, the Senator says that it is for the South 
to decide whether its system of society shall be 
destroyed peaceably or by ‘‘violence.”? He is 
benevolent enough to say, that if we will submit, 
the work shall be done for us quietly and peace- 
ably. By his efforts and those of others, the bulk 
of the old Whig party was abolitionized, and its 
members, with the aid of accessions from the 
Democratic ranks and Abolition socicties, have 
constituted that political organization which to- 
day threatens the existence of the Republic. 
claims for itself the name of Republican party, 
and by its opponents is designated as the Black 
Republican party. The latter designation is proper 
to distinguish it from the old Republican party, 
whose ‘image and superscription’’ it seeks to 
counterfeit; and also because its efforts arc entirely 
directed to advance the black or negro race. 
What are the principles of this party, as indi- 
cated by its declarations and its acts? Ivhasbuta 
single principle, and thatis hostility to negro sla- 
very in the United States. Some of its members 
have called it a party for human freedom; but this 
is a mistake; for though there are in the state of 
slavery in different parts of the world, men of 
all races, yet it has manifested no sympathy for 
any but the negro; and even to negro slavery, it 
scems indifferent outside of the United States. I 
maintain it has no principle whatever, but hostil- 
ity to negro slavery in the United States. A man 
might be for or against the tariff, the bank, the 
land distribution, or internal improvements; he 
might be a Protestant or Catholic, a Christian or 
infidel; but if he was only actuated by an intense 
fecling of hostility to negro slavery, or, as that is 
interwoven with the social system of the South, 
if it were only known that he was anxious that 
the Federal Government should exercise all its 
powers for the destruction of the southern States, 
that man would have been accepted asa good 
member of the Black Republican party. 
3ut while all the members of the party are ac- 


tuated by this principle or feeling, they differ as į 


to the particular stepsor measure tobe taken. The 
most moderate of them say they are merely op- 
posed to the extension of slavery, and therefore 
they are for prohibiting it in the Territories, and 
opposcd to the admission of any other slavehold- 
ing States. The Senator from Vermant [Mr. 
CoLLAmER] said not long since that this was his 
position, that he was for confining slavery to its 
present limits, so thatin time it might ccase to be 
profitable, and in that way be extinguished. As 
this position is taken by many men who claim to 
be moderate and conservative in their views, let 
us cxamine it fora few moments. They say that 
if slavery be confined to its present limits, the 
slaves will increase in numbers to that cxtent that 
slave labor will in time be so abundant that the 
supply will exceed the demand; and that the own- 
ers wll, from choice, set them free rather than be 
at the expense of maintaining them for thcir labor. 
Let it be assumed for illustration that it costs ten 


cents to feed and clothe a slave: then if, owing to | 


the great number of slaves who are carried into 


| the Territory, their labor would be worth less 


than ten cents per day, undoubtedly it would be 


an advantage for the owners to liberate them, But į 


remember that when the labor of a negra should 
be worth only ten cents, that of the white man 
would likewise come down to this price. ‘The re» 
sult, therefore, is, that population is ta be crowded 
in the South to that extent that every laborer is 
to be reduced to the starving paint, as it was in 
Ireland during the times of the famine. Now, E 
would ask the Senator from Vermont this ques- 


itj 


tion In all candor: if a system was proposed to ! 


be reduced to the starving point, and thus crushed, 
would he counsel them. to await. such ‘a result? 
or would he not advise them to sTAND FROM UNDER 
before they were destroyed? As thereare already 
four million slaves in the South, when their num: 
bers are increased many times, no one will pre- 
tend that they ever would befemoved. -The plai 
is to keep the negroes andsuch whites as are,com- 
pelled to stay among them. down at'the: starving 
point for all time. And this is.the policy ofthe 
most moderate and conservative of: the. Black 
Republican party. ‘ ee 
here are others of them who say, that;in addi- 
tion to this the fugitive slave law must be repealed; 
slavery abolished in the District of Columbia,.the 
forts and arsenals, and wherever thé United States 
has exclusive jurisdiction. Others of them. con- 
tend likewise that the slave trade between the 
States must be abolished, and also the coastwise 
trade between the States. Other classes insist, 
too, that slavery should be attacked in the States 
themselves. The largest number of the -party, 
however, stand on the same ground of the Sen- 
ator from New York, [Mr. Sewarp.] .. He ‘says 
that slavery has no “constitutional guavantec”’ 
which may not be released and ought not to be 
relinquished; that “circumstances determine pos- 
sibilities; that they must stand ready “to do 
everything when and on every occasion that ‘we 
can;’? and that ** whenever the public mind shall 
will the abolition of slavery, the way will be-open 
fowit;” that “it can be and must be abolished, and 
ou and I can and must do it? More recently 
he said: i 
“The interest of the white race demands the ultimate 
emancipation of all men. Whether that consummation 
shall be allowed to take effect, with needful and wise pre- 


cautions against sudden change and disaster, or be hurried 
on by violence, is all that remains for you to decide.” 


He also declares that he will go with them who 


be’ instituted by which. his constituents ‘were: .to 


| can show him the fastest road to effect the object. 
| Such is the governing principle and spirit of the 


party, to use all the power they have, or can by 
any possibility acquire, for the abolition of. sla- 
very. : ; 
Whon we look to the acts of this partyin what 
attitude is it presented? It has made the whole 
newspaper press subject to its control intense! 
hostile to the southern section of the Unión. Such 
is the power of the public press that it was able 
to keep England and France for centuries in a 
state of hatred and war with cach other.. Only 


|| afew weeks since, to prevent a collision between 


the two countries, the Emperor of France pub- 
licly checked the press of his own country; and 
yet the fiercest articles in the French journals 
were moderate in comparison with the generat 
tone of the anti-slavery press towards the South, 

This party, too, sends up representatives to the 
two Honses of Congress from time to time, who, 
neglecting all the public business of the country, 
devote themselves to preparing: and. reciting, de- 
nunciatory harangues against the southern States. 
Some years ago, an intelligent foreigner, who 
happened to hear one of these tirades in this body, 
expressed his astonishment at the quiet manner 
in which it was listened to by southern Senators, 
He declared that if, when a European congress 
had met for business purposes, a similar course 
had been taken, the congress would at once have 
been broken up. In our State Legislatures, such 
things, if they occur, are soon stopped by per- 
sonal collisions. In Congress, out of deference 
to sectional feelings, there 1s:no attempt to check 
such men as choose to embark in the trade of heap- 
ing all manner of obloquy on our constituents, 

“This-anti-slavery party has torn to pieces most 
of the great Christian associations of the conntry; 
in spite of all the resistance which the esprit du 
corps and Christian charity prevailing among them 
could present, It-has stricken down every pub- 
lic man in the North within its reach, who has 
shown a willingness to administer the Constitu- 
tion fairly in relation to slavery. 

Whenever it has obtained the control. of the 
Legislature, it has caused them to pass. the most 


| stringent acts for the nullification of that.clause of 


the Constitution which provides for the return of 
fugitive slaves. When, many.years ago, the State 
of South Carolina threatened to nullify a law of 
Congress, the whole Union was ‘thrown into 4 
state of the greatest excitement; but so common 
have these proceedings become in the frec States, 
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that they now scarcely excite a remark when 
passed. f 

This party, too, has organized socictics, and 
hired agents to stcal and carry away slaves from 
thé southern States; and when a gang of twenty 
ór More is taken off at a time, it is made a matter 
of public rejoicing; and their papers boast of the 
perfection of the wnderground railroads, and of the 
millions of dollars’ worth of property that they 
have taken from the South. 

The Federal system, instead of giving us pro- 
tection, only affords our cnemies immunities and 
facilities for attack. Instead of being a shield, 
the Union has beén converted into a sword to 
stab us the more deeply. 

It is idle for Senators to say that a majority of 
the people of their States are not in favor of these 
unlawful proceedings. 
every hundred should be a thief, and the other 


ninety-nine should not restrain them, by legisla- | 


tion or otherwise, this minority of thieves would 
he able to steal all the property in the community. 
If societies were formed in Massachusetts to steal 


property in Connecticut, or New York, the Le- ; 


gislature and people of the State would doubtless 
take steps to restrain them. This is done even 
with reference to foreign countrics, to prevent war 
between them. 
for going into Canada to disturb that British com- 
munity. 

If societies were formed in Canada for a similar 
purpose, and were, 
of property from New England, New York, Olfo, 
and other northern States, to whatis carried away 


by the Abolitionists from the South, we should | 


be involved in a war with Great Britain in less 
than six months. What would be the feeling of 
those border States, if Canadian orators should 
boast that their socictics had robbed them of 
$45,000,000 worth of their property, just as they 
now say they hold that value of southern run- 
away slaves? But men who combine to plunder 
the people of the southern States, so far from 
being punished, are, in’ many of the free States, 
encouraged by the legislation there. 

During the last session, the Senator from New 


York (Mr. Sewarn]j introduced a proposition for į 
additional legislation to prevent the foreign or | 


African slave trade to the United States. In 1808, 
since that time, a period of more than fifty years, 
as far as I know or have reason to believe, the 


law has been violated but in a single instance 


What other law on your statute-book has been i 
so well kept? I repeat, what law has Congress | 


ever passed, which there was a temptation to 
violate, that has been so well observed? That it 
was not broken often, is not owing to any want 
of opportunity. Northern, as wellas foreign ships, 


have been engaged in the trade, and the extent of 


the southern coast affords much greater facilities 


for the introduction of slaves than docs the Island | 
are annually ; 


of Cuba, into which large numbe 
carried. ‘This law has not been broken, simply 
because the people of the South were not willing 
to violate it. Now, sir, let me state a case for the 
consideration of the Senate. Suppose, instead 
of what has actually occarred, the State of Geor- 
gia, where some negroes were landed, and a 
number of other southern States, had passed 
the strongest laws which could be devised to de- 


rs 


feat the act of Congress forbidding the African | 
slave trade, and encouraging that traffic by all |, 
the means in their power; suppose, further, that | 
southern Senators, and other prominent public ; 


men, had, in their speeches, carnestly recom- 


mended the violation of the law of Congress, | 
and that all through the South money was sub- |, 


seribed and associations formed to defeat the law, 
and provide facilities by railroad or otherwise for 
the introduction of Africans, and mobs gotten up 
to overpower the United States marshals, could 
not a hundred negroes have been imported for 
every ope that the Abolitionists have stolen? 
Yes, with a shore-line of more than ten thousand 
miles, millions might have bcen imported. Tai 
proceeding would have been a violation of the laws 
of the United States, just like that which has 
occurred with reference to the fugitive slave law. 
In the case supposed, however, the southern men 
would have had greatly the advantage on the 
score both of political economy and morality. 
They might have said, with truth, that the ne- 
groes imported from Africa added to the produe- 


If only one man out of | 


American citizens are punished | 


„infact, to steal an equal amount `i 


tion and wealth of the United States, while those 
carricd North by the Abolitionists were generally 
| converted into idle vagrants. Tt might also have 
been said that African savages were by being 
brought to the United States partially civilized, 
and notonly made more intelligentand moral, but 
also christianized in large numbers; while the ne- 
groes carried to the North become so worthless 
and so vicious, that many of the States there were 
| seeking to exclude them by legislation, as com- 
munities do the plague and other contagious dis- 
orders. And the Senator from New York, who 


ple of the North to violate the fugitive slave law, 
and urged them, instead of delivering up the run- 
‘away negroes, to protectand defend them as they 
: do their paternal gods, stands up in the face of the 
American Senate and complains of violation of the 
| Jaws against the African slave trade! Was there 
ever such an exhibition? Trepeat, was the like ever 
'*scen since the creation of the world? Imay use 
strong language, but truth demands it, That Sen- 
ator, too, has fully indorsed the incendiary and 
revolutionary doctrines of the Helper book, as a 


ouse have done. 
Such, then, Mr. President, are the views of this 


‘H 


its acts. g 
cclerated velocity. While the more moderate of 
| them now occupy the ground of the Abolitionists 

twenty years ago, most of them are far in advance 
© of that position. Ought we to stand still until all 


achusetts now is? 


to consider this question. 


it can andought to be met. The first is under the 
Constitution; the second may be outside of it. 


H 
| 
i 
| 
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| Tfabolitionism be a popular delusion, can itnot 


fl 


‘be dispelled by proper efforts? ‘Truth can over- ji 


l come error; but to enable it to do so it must be 
‘| properly presented to the human mind. As the 
l anti-slavery party have acquired their present as- 
i| cendency by vigorous and widely-extended efforts, 
if they are to be overthrown, itis only by decided 
and persevering exertions on the otherside. There 


tf 
|! ments in the free States for this purpose, if they 
, can only be properly arrayed in opposition. It 
is necessary that the diseussion should be widely 
! extended and also directed to the merits of the 
question involved. The constitutional argument 
i ix sufficient for tlie intelligent and honest; but if 
i| it be said, for example merely, that slavery as cx- 
i 


; a great evil, yet that under the Constitution the 
| people of the North have no right to interfere with 
1 ait, the party so defending will in the end lose 
| ground; becauses masses of men when excited b 

real or imaginary wrongs will in time break over 
mere legal restraints which they regard as unjust 
‘and criminal. They hold that “ where there is a 
| will, there is a way,” and will find some mode of 
‘action. But in this case the real issue is, whether 
"or not the negro is the equal of the white man 
i physically, intellectually, and morally? Though 
ustally evaded in the discussion, this is the real 
question which lies at the foundation of the con- 
troversy. If the people of the northern States 
should regard the negro as being the equal of the 
white man, then they will continue to feel a sym- 
pathy for him in slavery, and can be excited to 
efforts for his liberation. If, on the contrary, he 
be different in material respects from the white 
man, and also inferior, then his case must be de- 
i: cided on its own merits and not from any sup- 
_ posed analogy to that of the white man. It isnot, 
as the Abolitionists in their 
“mere question of color or prejudice against a 


i 
| 
i 
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|| respects like the white man, his blackness would 


: ference between black and red hair or light and 


| the faet that heis in all respects diffe 
white man and inferior. 
i tion to any one that I may meet hore, the chances 
H are that he will at once agree wilh me, in private 
‘| conversation, and admit, in the language uscd 
i some time ago by the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
Tromeciy,] that Omnipotence has made a differ- 
ence between the white man and the negro; and 


H 
Hi 
i 
al 


iiness assert, a | 


‘have been of no more consequence than the dif | 


has declared that it is a religious duty of the peo- | 


large majority of the members of his party in the | 
8 jority party 


the Statesare as thorougbly abolitionized as Mas- | 
If not, what can be done to |! 
{i arrest the mischief? I propose, then, seriously, ii 

ii effort to wash him white. 
In my judgment there are two modes in which |! 


į isting in the southern States is a great wrong and | 


dark eyes. The fecling against him grows out of j| 
) ent from the i; 
When I put the ques- | 
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| are, in my opinion, sufficient conservative ele- |; 
Congress passed laws to prohibit that trade, and | 


| 


i 


| 


| 


i 
i 
i 
| 
H 
| 
i 


| pean writers know little or nothi 


| yet it is this very opposite view in favor of negro 
| equality which gives its main force and vitality 
| to the anti-slavery movement. When, sir, some 
! twelve years ago 1, in discussion, threw out sug- 
gestions about the difference of races, I was de- 
nounced as one who attributed injustice to God 
Almighty in alleging that He had made the ne- 
groes inferior. Will any Senator on the other 
side of this Chamber tell me why it is that Prov- 
idence brings half the children that are born in 
New England into the world with. constitutions 
so feeble that they cannot live until they are 
twenty-one yearsof age? Or will they, upon their 
views of His justice, explain why it is that in the 
same family one brother is provided with a goed 
constitution and strong intellect, while a second 
has from his birth the seeds of debility and incur- 
able disease, and a third is mentally imbecile or 
perhaps idiotic? Would the injustice to the feeble 
be greater if they were black men? Are we to 
refuse to believe the facts which nature constantly 
‘presents to us, because they do not harmonize 
‘ with our idéas of the justice of the Creator? The 
| Bible itself docs not explain to us why itis that, 
| while ten talents are given to one man, to another 
i buta single talent is given. For the inequality 


| of the negro, Providence is responsible, as He 
party, as indicated alike by its declarations and |; 
Its members are moving on with an ac- || 
‘| em of natu 


is for the entire creation which surrounds us. 
| When human laws are inaccordance with the sys- 
they are wise; but if in opposition 
to it, they are productive only of mischief, The 
question is significantly asked in the Scripture, 
“ Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the leop- 
ard his spots??? The ancients expressed their 
opinions on this subject in the fable which rep- 
resented a black man as having been killed in an 


re, 


| There is no middle ground which can be main- 
‘tained on this question. If the negro be your 
i equal, why do you cxelude-him from your par- 
i lors? If he be unequal, your whole argument has 
in fact lost its foundation and fails. If itonce be 
admitted that the negro is inferior, then the entre 
edifice of Abolitionism falls to the ground, because 
| itis intimately interwoven with, and owes its vital- 
l ity to, the opposite belief. When pressed boldly 
on this issuc, the Abolitionists of late are trying 
to evade it. It is a singular and striking fact, that 
when this issue has been made in the free States 


|! directly, and discussed before the people, the 


have decided the point against the negro. Such 
i was the case in Connecticut and New York on the 
question of suffrage, and also in the States of Nli- 
| nois and Indiana on the proposition to exclude 
i free negroes from those States. In the contest, 
' too, in Hllinois, in the year 1858, which resulted 
in the triumph of the distinguished Senator from 
Hlinois,{Mr. Doveras,] this wastheleading issue. 
Had that Senator contented himself with simply 
saying that slavery was an evil which his con- 
stituents had no constitutional right to interfere 
vith, I do not believe he would have been suc- 
cessful. But he understood the question, went at 
once into the merits of it, and carricd the war into 
he enemy’s ranks. And his opponcnt carly in 
the contest began to cower and shrink from his 
blows, and tried in vain to evade the issue. The 
American people understand the negro, and where 
a direct appeal is made to them they truly respond. 
Though the story of Dean Swift, in which, in « 


n 


i 
| 


n 
certain country, he represents the horse as being 
greatly superior to the man, js an ingenious one, 
yet it misleads nobody among us, because horses 
are so common that their qualitics are under- 
stood. So the romances of the Abolitionists, 
in which they represent the negro as being equal 
: and even superior to the white man, deceive no 
‘ one familiar with the negro. In southern Chio, 


i 
j 
| 


| for example, where free negroes are quite com- 


mon, there is little or no Abolitionism; while in the 


2 | northern part, in which the negro is seldom seen, 
plack skin. Ifthe negro were in fact in all other |) 


anti-slavery carries everything before it. Euro- 
ng of the negro, 
and hence our professors, preachers, and other 
mere book-men of the North, are easily led astray 
by European and American Abolitionists; but the 
people of the country, who are accustomed to look 
at facts, are not soreadily imposed on, A thorough 
investigation of the subject shows the negro to be 
inferior, and hence the principles which apply to 
white men cannot be extended to him. No farmer 
agsumes thal what is advantageous to the hog, for 


i example, is necessarily so to the sheep. To de- 


termine, therefore, what is to be done with the 
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negro, you must study the negro himself. Re~ 
member, I do not undertake to decide how or when 
the negro race became difforent from the white. 
They may. as many men of science contend, have 
been created of different species, or they may have 
been rendered different since their creation, by an 


act of Providence. Some plausibly say, that inas- | 
much as we learn from the Scripture that a certain | 


race were condemned to be slaves through all time, 


the negro best fulfills this description, and hence | 
take him as the representative of that class.. With- | 


out attempting to decide who is right as to theory, 
I think it clear’ that the difference between the 
white race and the negro is as great as that be- 
tween certain different specics of animals of the 
same genus, that approximate each other in their 
structure and habits. But itis said, Do you deny 
the manhoodof the negro? No more than I should 
deny the monkeyhood of an ape if I should say he 
is not a baboon, or the duckship of a mallard if I 
deny that he is a canvas-back duck. 

Instead of indulging in vague gencralitics about 
human liberty and the rights of man, examine the 
nature and condition of the negro himself. -Four 
thousand years ago, in the climate best suited to 
his constitution, he was a savage and a slave. In 
his own country he stands in the same category 
with ivory, dates, and other tropical productions. 
If transferred, as merchandise, toa foreigner, he 
is usually benefited by escaping from a master 
who will cat him in times of scarcity to one who 
treats him with more lenity and often with kind- 
ness. Egypt was the scat of the carliest civiliza- 
tion known to man, and the Egyptians held the 
negro as a slave, but were not able to civilize his 
race; though subsequently, in contact with the 
Carthagenians, Romans, and Saracens, he still 
remained a savage and a slave. 

In the West Indies, and in other portions of 
America where they form independent communi- 


ties, notwithstanding theadvantages they had from | 


the teachings of white men, and their great pow- 
ers of imitation, they seem to be returning to their 
original savage state. When we turn to the free 
negroes of the United States, what shall I say o 
them? Why northern as well as southern men, 
and even Canadians, characterize them as the most 
worthless of the human race. Formerly the Ab- 


olitionist ascribed their degredation to the want of || 


political and social privileges. But during the 


middle ages, in Europe, the Jews were not only H 
without political privileges, but were, as a class, | 


odiousand severely persecuted, yetthey were, nev- 
ertheless, intelligent, energetic, and wealthy. In 


point of fact, in some portions of the northern |; 


States, the negro has been made a pet of, and but 


for his native inferiority, must have thriven and | 


even become distinguished. On the other hand, 
it is an indisputable fact that the four million ne- 
groes who are held in slavery in the South, when 
their condition is considered with reference to their 
physical well-being and comfort, their productive- 
ness as laborers, their intelligence, morality, and 
religion, stand supcrior to any other portion of 
their race. Whilethe free negroes in the North, 
with fresh accessions from abroad, diminish in 
numbers, the slaves of the South increase as rap- 
idly as the white race, and, upon the whole, per- 


haps, addas much to the wealth of the country in | 
which they are located as any equal number of |! 


laborers in the world. 

What the Abolitionists have to do is to find, or 
create, a negro community which is superior to 
that of the slaves of the South. When they shall 
have done this, they will have laid some grounds 
for their appeals in behalf of emancipation, Hith- 
crto they have enlisted the sympathies and fecl- 
ings of the North by falscly assuming that the 
negroand white man have in all respects the same 


nature. Let the inequality which the Creator has |: 


made be recognized, and their system falls to the 
ground. 

But the Abolitionists sometimes say that, even 
if it be truc that the negro is inferior, for that 
reason, namely, on account of his weakness, he 
ought not to be enslaved. Does this reasoning 
apply to children? ‘The average of human life is 


less than forty ycars, and how can you justify | 


depriving human beings of liberty for more than 
half that time? If children were the cquals of 
adults it would be wrong to control them. It is 
simply because they are inferior that we justify 
their subjection to the will of others. Upon these 
principles the negro, being, as compared with the 


white man, always a child, is benefited. by the 
control to which he is subjected. 

` When pressed on these points by an array of 
facts, the Abolitionists fall back on the opinions 
of Mr. Jefferson and others of the last century: 
But since their day the sciences have made a pro- 
digious advance, and in all that relates to the 
peculiaritics and distinctions that exist between 
| the different races of men, there has been the 
| greatest progress of any. In fact, itis a science 
| 


which has almost grown up in our day, and it 
| has made such strides as to have taken possession 
of the intellect of America. Already there are 
hundreds who have adopted the doctrine to one 
who believed it ten years ago. It is only neces- 
sary for the true men to tale it up boldly, and 


i: throughout the North. 

The shrewder anti-slavery men, however, see- 
iing that they cannot make longer a successful 
| fight for the negro, affirm that their objection to 
slavery is not on his account, but for the sake of 
| the white men, and that they and the South are 
| injured by the institution, and that our people are 
for that reason wanting in enterprise and industry. 
To that argument I have this to say in reply. 
| Wherc, Mr. President, in all history was it known 
that one nation was so strongly under the influ- 
: ence of benevolence, as to cause it to make war 
upon another merely to compel the nation attacked 
to become more enterprising and prosperous? 
Who has invaded Spain or Turkey to compel the 
| Spaniards or Turks to become more industrious 
|| and thrifty? Will any one gravely pretend that 
|| this torrent of fanaticism in the North has no 
other origin except a desire to compel the people 
of the South to be more industrious, and to take 
better care of their own interest, and be more 
attentive to their own business? 
preposterous. I have no doubt but that misrep- 


|| there any difficulty in making a complete defense 
| on this point? With no wish, Mr. President, to 
wound the sensibilities of any one, or to claim 
| superiority for my section, let us, nevertheless, 
| look at some of the principal facts. One of the 
| best tests of the prosperity of a country and its 
| healthy condition is the progress of its popula- 
| tion. Compare the population of the fifteen slave- 
| holding States with that of all the free States as 
shown by the census of 1840 and of 1850, the last 
' decade ascertained, 
| tions the foreign emigrant population, which is 
an accidental increment, it will be found that the 
| slaveholding States have increased much faster 
in population than the free States. 

‘Keni, sir, a fair estimate of the wealth of the 
two sections: will show that the citizens of the 
southern States are as rich per head, I think in 
fact richer than those of the free States. It was 
also shown by Mr. Brancu, a colleague of mine, 
some two years ago, that of the old Atlantic 
States the slaveholding had more miles of railroad 
i in proportion to their white population than the 
: free States. There are other evidences of our 


have fewer criminals and paupers, and, propor- 
tionally, church accommodations for a larger num- 
| ber of members. 

| ltis said, however, that any one who merely 
i looks at the two sections will sce the inferiority 
| of the southern system. But you must remember 
| that our population is extended over a territory 
! of nine hundred thousand miles in extent, while 
many of the northern States have a dense popu- 
ation. Jt is the tendency of an agricultural 


| 

‘ rapidly at first, while commerce and manufactures 
: concentrate population. 
; any one of a dozen monarchies which I passed 
| through, during the past summor, has the advan- 
| tage of any portion of the Union. Ev t 

| oppressed as it has been for ages, in its agricul- 
i 

H 

| 


i tria or the Pope of Rome. The entire State of 


| Massachusetts is not larger than one of the con- 
| gressional districts of North Carolina. Wherea 
; million of people are brought within a small area, 


t 3 . 
| the eye of an observer rests on many habitations 


Hi 


Even in Italy, | 


|; press it home, and the Abolitionists can be routed | 


The idea is j 
resentations on these points have contributed to | 


strengthen the anti-slavery party. But, sir, is || 
| has been solely among northern men. 


If we deduct from both sec- | 


i 

| material wealth, to which I will presently advert. į 
| On the score of morals, it may be said that we | 
j 
li 
| 
i 


people, with an unlimited arca, to extend itself | 


Tried by this standard, | 


and fields. In time, the whole Union, if fled with 
people, may be superior to the: best cultivated 


| parts of Europe; but even now, the inhabitantsof 


sparsely-settled districts have as much wealth and 
comfort, all things being considered, as.those who 
live in crowded communities. “At no period'of 
our history have the southern: States been: niore 
prosperous than at present, and even during’ the 
commercial: pressure: of: 1857 which has so: seri+ 


sasiy affected the northern States. eis dys 
Ido not, however, propose; Mr. President, to 
enter into a -general ‘argument on these topics, but 
tomaintain that the conservative men of the North 
have within their reach facts enough to establish 
two propositions. The first is, that the negro, 


| in the condition of slavery, is not a proper object 


for sympathy, and is, in fact, benefited by his 
subjection, The second onc is, that the white 
race are not injured by the institution; that the 
southern States constitute, in the aggregate, a 
prosperous community, and ought not to be the 
subject of denunciation at the North. Should this 
be made to appear, then, whatever of real feeling 
exists against us will be diminished, and; in that 
event, we may cxpect that persons who, like the 
Senator from New York, [Mr. Sewarp, ] patron- 
ize abolition from such motives as induce a jockey 
on a race-course to back the horse that he thinks 


| likely to win—all such persons, I say, will find 


it expedient to abandon anti-slavery agitation as 
a trade. To cffect such results, however, the 
friends of the Constitution in the North must 
make up their minds to. undergo the labor of a 
thorough canvass of their region against the anti- 
slavery men, and by proper publications refute 
thcir misrepresentations. 

The Abolitionists declaim. constantly against 
the slave power. Why, sir, itis sixteen years since 
there was any attempt by the Democratic party 
to nominate a citizen of the slaveholding States - 
for the office of President; and for the last ten 
years, in the conventions of all parties, the contest 
In fact, 
during that period no clectoral vote has been given 
in a slavcholding State, for the office of President, 
to any southern man. Our only object has been 
to select among northern gentlemen one who was 
not our enemy. The men chosen have been aş- 
sailed by our opponents, not because they were 
neglectful of any northern interest, but simply 
because they were willing to do us cqual justice 
with the other'section, and refused to exercise the 
powers of the common Government against us. 

Ithas been urged that the southern States should, 
by retaliatory legislation, prohibit the sale within 
their limits of the productions of thosc of the north- 
ern States that have failed to do us justice. As the 
Constitution of the United States has been inter-` 
preted, both by the Federal and State courts, there 
is ample power to effect this by imposing a tax 
on articles after they have been imported and the 
packages „broken; in other words, on retailers, 
Two objects are expected to be effected by this 
system. Inthe first place, tomake it the interest 


| of the northern States to counteragt the efforts of 


the Abolitionists; and secondly, to prepare the 
southern States for a separation, if they should 
find it necessary to take such a step. 

I have often thought, Mr. President, that it was 
unfortunate that the framers of the Constitution 
made no provision for the expulsion of a State., If 
the Union bea place of misery, then, to punish re- 
fractory members, they should undoubtedly be 
kept in it, as criminals are detained in penitentia- 
ries; but if, on the other hand, it be a beneficial and 
desirable thing to remain in the Union, then bad 
members ought to be excluded from it. No State, 
in my judgment, has a right to enjoy the advant- 
ages of the Union, and yet refuse to submit to the 
obligations it imposes. Such laws of Congress 
as are held by the courts to be constitutional 
ought to be obeyed by all the States that share 
the advantages of the Union. Hf, for example, 
when a dozen years ago the State of Massachu- 
setts passed laws to nullify the act for the recov- 
ery of fugitives, if she had been expelled from the 
Union, two striking effects would have been pro- 
duced. In the first place, the consciences of the 
inhabitants of that State would have been freed 
from all responsibility for the sin and turpitude 
of slavery; and, secondly, their goods, when 
brought into the United States, would have been 
taxed as those of otherforeigners are. The imprés- 
sion which such an’ occurrence would have made 
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on their minds and those of the country gener- 
ally, might possibly then have arrested the anti- 
slavery movement. when it was comparativel 
feeble. -In the present condition of things, suc 
a course would not be practicable, perhaps. 

‘If, however, Mr. President, this hostile move- 
ment of the anti-slavery party cannot be arrested 
under the Constitution, let us consider the second 
remedy, namely, a temporary or permanent sep- 
aration of the southern from the northern States. 

Senators on the other side of the Chamber do 
not think this will occur. When Giddings and 
others proclaim that ‘the South cannot be kicked 
out of the Union,” such a declaration is received 
by the anti-slavery party of the country with evi- 
dent satisfaction, and generally with applause. 
You, Senators, and your supporters do not be- 
lieve there is danger in any event, because prom- 
inent slaveholders and men of wealth occasionally 
tell you they are conservative, and that the south- 
ern people will submit to any treatment you may 
think fit to impose. But you should remember 
that these persons are not always the readiest to 
volunteer to defend the country in time of war, 
and that many of them dread civil commotions. 
During our Revolution there were wealthy tories 
in every one of the colonies; and at the timé Gen- 
eral Washington evacuated the city of New York, 
he was urged by one of his subordinate officers, a 
northern man, to burn the city, for the reason that 
two thirds of the property to be destroyed be- 
longed to tories. 

You do not believe, also, because you say that 
if the South were in earnest, it would be more 
united, and would not send up, as she does from 
certain districts, members of Congress who assist 
you in party movements, and in answer to your 
threats proclaim their love of the Union. 

You should understand, however, that the con- 
stituencies of such members are merely misled as 
to the purposes, principles, and power of your 
party by those newspapers on which they rel 
for information. Let them have proper knowl- 
odge as tothe condition of the country where your 
influence prevails, and they will manifest thesame 
fecling that therestof the Southdoes. Gradually 
a knowledge of your movements and objects is 
spreading over the southern States. Two occur- 
rences have materially contributed to unmask your 
objects and disclose the dangers which threaten. 
The first was the vote which Mr. Fillmore re- 
ecived in 1856. When it was seen that a man 
like him, of avowed anti-slavery opinions, mercly 
because he showed his willingness to enforce the 
fugitive slave law, and declared his purpose to 
give to the South the benefits of the Constitution, 
was beaten largely in every free State, by amere 
adventurer like Frémont, a great impression was 
made on the conservative men of the South. They 
began to realize the state of fecling in the North, 
and more disunionists were made by that occur- 
rence than perhaps any one which preceded it. 
“The second incident which caused evena much 
stronger impression on the minds of the southern 
people, was thg manner in which the acts of John 
Brown were received in the North. Instead of 
the indignation, and abhorrence which the atro- 
ciousness of his crimes ought naturally to have 
excited, there were manifestations of admiration 
and sympathy. Large mectings were held to 
express these feelings, sermons and prayers were 
made in his behalf, church bells toHed and cannon 
fired, and more significant than all these, were the 
declarations of almost the entire Republican press, 
that his punishment would strengthen the anti- 
slavery cause. Yet Senators tell us that_these 
things were done because of the courage Brown 
oxhibited. But our people think you are mis- 
taken. Though the mere thief may be and usually 


is a coward, yet it is well known that men who | 


engage in robbery or piracy as a profession gen- 
erally possess courage. 
executed frequently in New England who, both 
inthe commission of their crimes, and in their 
death, manifested as much courageas John Brown, 
and yet none of them called forth such feelings 
of sympathy. At a meeting in Boston, where 
thousands were assembled, when Emerson, a lit- 
crary man of eminence, proclaimed that Brown 
had made ‘the gallows as glorious as the cross,”’ 
he was rapturously applauded. Atthe large meet- 
ing at Natick, where the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Winson] was a spectator, the principal 
orator, Wright, declared that the people of the 


Criminals have been | 
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“Jesus Christ as a dead failure,” 


‘| North look upon 
“ John Brown, 


and hereafter we are to rely on 
and him hanged.” i 

In the southern States, where old-fashioned 
Christian notions still prevail, it would be thought 
right to beatsuch blasphemerseven outofa church, 
if they had congregated there. We are told now 
that they were not interrupted because the people 
of Magsachusetts are law-abiding, and in favor of 
the liberty of speech. But our constituents do not 
believe one word of this, because they know that, 
of all the people in the Union, the inhabitants of 
Massachusetts are the most excitable and the 
most intolerant and overbearing. They know that 
men who dare to oppose the anti-slavery party 
there are persecuted with intense hatred; that 
mobs can be gotten up on the smallest occasions, 
and that ten thousand men can be assembled on 
the shortest notice to rescue a runaway negro from 
the custody of a United States marshal. 

Our people know that these things could not 
have occurred unless there had been an intense 
feeling of hostility to the South, and, therefore, 
strong sympathy with our assailants. Is not this 
the reason why your leading editors have declared 
that the punishment of John Brown will strengthen 
the anti-slavery cause? Such is the construction 
the people of the South put on this whole matter, 
and hence the demonstrations you witness among 
them. 

But you hold that the South is unable and un- 
willing to resist you; and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Sewarp] has declared, in substance, 
that the Union is never to be dissolved. He also 
told the Senate that the contest between the free 
and slavcholding States had ended by the foriaer 
winning the victory. He and the rest of you 
expect us in future to submit quietly to what you 
may see fit to order. Had the British Parliament 
believed that the colonies would resist their tax 
bills our Revolution would not have occurred; but 
Lord North and others declared that the clamor 
in America came from a few seditious agitators, 
and that the great body of the people were so loyal 
to the Government that they were ready to sub- 
mit to the action of the Parliament. They affirmed 
that there was no danger of resistance; and, least 
of all, of their thinking of dissolving the union with 
the mother country. Our ancestors wisely determ- 


dangerous than her acts of Parliament. 

Let us look at this matter for a few moments 
calmly. At this time the population of the South 
is nearly thirteen million, of which more than 
eight million are free persons and four million 
slaves. At the beginning of our Revolution the 
population of the colonies, both free and slave, 
was less than three million, The slaveholding 
States are then far more than four times as strong 
as were the colonies when they dissolved the 
union with Great Britain. 


for eighty years, our people are less attached to 
their rights? But many of your Abolitionists say 
that slavcholding has enfecbled our people, and 


willing nor able to make defense. Edmund Burke 
thought differently, and said that of all men slave- 
holders were the most tenacious of their rights, and 
defended their liberties with the highest and 
haughticst spirit. Ido not refer to the war of the 
Revolution, when all the States were slavehold- 
ing; but in the last war with Great Britain the 
southern States sent out more men than the north- 
ern, and it has never yet, as far as I have heard, 
been pretended that Harrison and Johnson, Scott 
and Forsyth, were not as brave as those who 
went from the free States to the Canada line, or 
that Jackson and the men under him in the South- 
west, did not exhibit a proper courage. To the 
! war with Mexico, though much the less popu- 
lous section, the South sentncarly twice as many 


would be able to conquer all the southern States. 


| conducted itself well during the Mexican war; but 


better than the regiments from the slaveholding 
States. If you, therefore, think that one of your 
regiments is able to subdue the South, our people 
will probably differ with you in opinion. You 
| say that fear of the slaves will prevent any resist- 
lance toyou. Asa sudden movement of a few ne- 


ined that the cannon of Great Britain were less | 


Isit likely that after having been independent | 


rendered them so spiritless that they are neither | 


men asthe North. A leading Black Republican | 
|| editor says that one regiment from New York |; 


A regiment from the State of New York certainly || 


it has not, I think, been affirmed that it behaved | 


groes, stimulated by abolition emissaries, might 
destroy a family or two, there is undoubtedly 
apprehension felt.. Fifty persons, however, are 
killed in this country by vicious and unmanage- 
able horses, to one who suffers from the act of 
a rebellious negro ‘There is, in fact, about as 
much reason to apprehend a general insurrection 
of the horses as of the slaves of the South when left 
to themselves. When, during the war of 1812, 
ihe British armies were in the slaveholding ter- 
ritory, though they induced a number of slaves to 
jointhem, they found no advantage to result from 
it, and their Government paid for all carried off 
at theclose ofthe war. Though the Spartans and 
Romans were the greatest slaveholders in the 
world, and though, too, they held in the most rigid 
servitude men of their own color and race, and 
therefore liable to rebel in great force, yct they 
were strong enough to overthrow all their enemies. 
In our opinion, the slaves are a positive eloment 
of strength, because they add to the production 
of the country, while the white race can furnish 
soldiers enough. Every man, too, among us, is 
accustomed to ride and to carry weapons from his 
childhood. 

There are, however, other important elements 
to be taken into the account. During the last fis- 
cal year the exports of the United States, exclu- 
sive of specie, were $278,000,000. Ofthis amount, 
the free States furnished, exclusively, $5,281,000, 
the slave States $188,693,000, and the two sections 
jointly, also, oe Of this latter sum of 
$84,000,000, the slave States probably furnished 
one third, but certainly one fourth. A fourth 
added to the amount exclusively furnished by 
them, makes a total of $210,000,000 as the valuc 
| of their exports to foreign countries. They also 
exported alarge amount to the free States. New 
England alone received about fifty million dollars’ 
worth of southern productions; and to the rest of 
the free States were sent, doubtless, more. The 
entire exports from the slaveholding States to the 
free States, and to foreign countries combined, 
must greatly have exceeded three hundred million 
dollars. As the South scHs this much, it, of course, 
can afford to buy a like amount. If, therefore, it 
constituted a separate confederacy, its imports 
would exceed three hundred million dollars; a duty 
of twenty per cent. on this amount, which would 
be a lower rate than has generally been paid under 
our tariffs heretofore, would yield a revenue of 
| $60,000,000. More than fifty million of this sum 

could. well be spared for the defense of our sec- 
tion, and the support of larger armies and navies 
than the present Government has. Though it 
| may seem strange to you that the South should 

in this way raise as large a revenue as the whole 
Union has ever done, this, too, with a lower tariff, 
you must remember that most of the tariff taxes 
the South pays go, in fact, in the shape of protec- 
tion to those northern manufacturers who threaten 
us with negro insurrections and subjugation. Do 
you think that with these prospects before our 
people they are ready to submit unconditionally 
to you? They have the strongest feelings of con- 
tempt for the avaricious and grecdy, the canting 
and hypocritical, the mean, envious, and mali- 
cious Abolitionists. Little as they may think 
| of the free negro, he is, in their judgment, more 

respectable than the white man who comes down 
to his level; and with ail the world to choose a 
master from, your negro-worshiper would be their 
last choice. 

In making up our calculations, we must also 
ook to the other side. The free States have 
population of seventecn or cighteen million. 
Though this is considerably more, numerically, 
han our strength, yet it is much less, relatively, 
han was the population of Great Britain in 1776. 
I have no doubt that your people arc courage- 
ous, gencrally; but the best and bravest of them 
are in the Democratic ranks; and, while the 
would defend their section, if attacked, I doubt if 
they would easily be induced to assail us. Many 
| of your Abolitionists belong to the ‘peace party, ? 
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' and have little appetite for cold steel, though they 
| are most efficient in getting up popular clamors, 
| and are formidable at the ballot-box. It is also 
! true, that while everything the South needs she 
can either produce or commonly get cheaper in 
| Europe, under a system of free trade, your north- 
eastern States are especially dependent on the 
South for its productionsand freights. How many 
i| of your manufacturers and mechanics would emt- 
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grate to the South to avoid the payment of tariff 
taxes? If it were known thatone third of the stores 
in New York could not berented, how much would 
real property fall, then? Deprived of southern 
freights, what would be the loss on your vast ship- 
pinginterest? I give you, in this calculation, the 
benefit of the assumption that all the free States 
would go with you. In fact, I donot believe that 
the Northwest would remain connected with New 
England, still less that you could retain Califor- 
nia and Oregon. 

But you, Senators, do not believe the South will 
resist. Look fora momentat the course of things 
there. In those sections that I am best acquainted 
with, thereare hundreds of disunionists now where 
there was one ten years ago. By disunionists, I 
mean men who would prefer to see the Union con- 
tinue, if the Constitution were fairly administered, 
but who have already deliberately come to the 
conclusion that this is impossible, and would will- 
ingly to-day see the Union dissolved. In some 
of the States, this class constitutes decided ma- 
jorities now, and in others where they are not, 
the majority is ready to unite with them upon the 
happening of some further causes. In my judg- 
ment, the election of the presidential candidate of 
the Black Republican party will furnish that cause. 
The principles of that party, as announced in the 
contest of 1856, were such that no honorable south- 
ern man could possibly belong to it. I see that 
the general committee in their call properly take 
this view, and only extend their invitation to the 
Opposition in the free States. What precise anti- 
slavery platform they adopt is not very import- 
ant, as they will of course make it so as to ob- 
tain the support of their most moderate members, 
knowing that the ultra ones will go with them any 
how. In fact they know that in the language of 
the Senator from New York, [Mr. Sewarp,] “ cir- 
cumstances determine possibilities,” and that he 
and they are willing ‘at all times” to do all they 
can, in power or out of it, to overthrow slavery. 

lt is said, however, that we ought to wait for 
some overt act; and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Har] the other day declared that it 
was wrong and insolent for southern men to talk 
of resisting merely because they, the Republicans, 
elected men to carry out “thoir views! That 
Senator is very wise, and knows that, when a man 
wishes to subduc a wild horse, he treats the animal 
with the greatest kindness at first, and commits no 
overt acton him until heis well and securely tied. Sup- 
pose that your candidate was known to be in favor 
of making a treaty with Great Britain, by which 
the United States were to be reannexed as colonies 
to that country, and he had been elected by the 
majority of votes, would the minority, who might 
still wish to preserve their independence, be bound 
to wait until the treaty had been actually ratified, 
and British armies had taken possession of the 
country, and begun to maltreat the inhabitants? 
In the present case, the very inauguration of your 
candidate makes him commander of the Army and 
Navy. One of his first acts would be, doubtless, 
to station them advantageously, while, at the same 
time, he could carefully remove from the South all 
the public arms, lest the people should take them 
for defense. He would fill the southern States 
with postmasters, and other officials, whose efforts 
would be directed to dividing, as much as possible, 
the people of the South, and to forming connec- 
tions with the negroes. Doubtless, some such 
poy as this would be adopted before any direct 

low was struck at slavery anywhere. Should 
we, under these disadvantages, begin to resist, a 
long and bloody struggle, like that of our Revo- 
lution, might be the consequence. ‘The very im- 
pression that Frémont was to be elected produced 
some disturbances among the slaves; and with a 
Black Republican President a hundred such forays 
as John Brown’s might occur in a single year. 
Though the negroes left to themselves are harm- 
less, yet, when assisted and led on by Europeans 
in St. Domingo, they destroyed the white inhab- 
itants. As the Senator from New York [Mr. Sew- 
arp] holds that the constitutional guarantees in 
favor of slavery, being “in violation of the divine 
law,” cannot be enforced, and “ought to be relin- 
quished,’’ he would be on the side of the negro. 

The objections are not personal merely to this 
Senator, but apply equally to any member of the 


party elected by it. It has, in fact, been sug- | 


gested that, as a matter of prudence, for the first 
election they should chooscasouthera Free-Soiler. 


| zens, is the strongest in the world, so, when that 


| may be rennad herc, 


| England, I found that country agitated with ques- 
| tions of reform. In the struggle which was main- 


! and vanishing privileges under the inspiriting in- | 


Would the colonies have submitted more willingly 
to Benedict Arnold than to Lord Cornwallis? by 
way of palliation it has been said, that even if a 
Black Republican should be elected, he would 
probably disappoint his party, and be more: con- 
servative than they are; and that the worst he 
would do, might be to plunder the country, by 
legislation or otherwise. This, however, would 
be only a reprieve to us; for the very fact of his 
election on such grounds, and our submission, as 
it would destroy our friends in the North, would 
demoralize and degrade our own people and ren- 
der them incapable of resistance, while our. ene- 
mies, flushed with success, would select, after- 
wards, more ultra agents to carry out their 
“‘ views.’? No other “ overt act? can so imper- 
atively demand resistance on our part, as the sim- 
ple election of their candidate. Their organiza- 
tion is one of avowed hostility, and they come 
against us as enemies; and should we submit, we 
shall be in the condition of an army which sur- 
renders at discretion, and can only expect such 
terms as the humanity of the conquerormay grant. 

But, weare asked how we will go about making 
a revolution or dissolving the Union? This would 
possibly have been a difficult question to answer 
during the first year of our Revolution, when our 
forefathers were avowedly fighting to get good 
terms of reconciliation with the mother country. 
Mr. Jefferson said that six weeks before the Dec- 
laration was made, a majority of the men who 
made it had not even thought of independence. 
The people of the colonies, though they had not 
authorized anybody to make it, accepted it, never- 
theless, as a fact. 

Who anticipated the sudden revolutions that 
overthrew several monarchiesin France? Though 
it requires skill to create governments, yet men 
often destroy them very unscientifically. As the 
main strength of all governments is in public opin- 
ion, so, when that is forfeited, they often secm to 
fall easily and suddenly. As the Government of | 
the United States, with the attachment of its citi- 


is lost, it would become one of the weakest. 

E may say, however, that I do not think there 
will be ‘any secession of the southern members of 
Congress from this Capitol. It has always struck 
me that this is a point not to be voluntarily sur- 
rendered to the public enemy. If lives should be 
lost here, it would seem poetically just that this 
should oceur. I cannot find words enough to 
express my abhorrence and detestation of such 
creatures as Garrison and Wendell Phillips, who 
stimulate others to deeds of blood, and, at the same 
time, are so cowardly that they avoid all danger 
themselves. As from this Capitol so much has 
gone forth to inflame the public mind, if our coun- 
trymen are to be involved in a bloody struggle, 
I trust in God that the first fruits of the collision 
While it is due to justice 
that I should speak thus, it is but fair to myself 
to say, that I do not remember a time when | 
would have been willing to sacrifice the life of an 
innocent person to save my own; and Ihave never 
doubted but that it was the duty of every citizen 
to give’ his life cheerfully to preserve the Union of 
these States, while that Union was founded onan | 
honest observance of the Constitution. Of the | 
benefits of the Confederacy to all sections, pro- 
vided justice be done in the administration of the 
Government, there can be no question. 

Independently of its advantages to us all, there 
are reasons why it should be maintained. Con- 
siderations of this kind were, during the last year, 
brought to my mind from new points of view, and 
with added force. When, last spring, I landed in 


tained on both sides with the greatest animation, 
there were consiant references to the United States; 
and the force of our example was stimulating the 
Liberals, and tending to the overthrow of aristo- 
cratic and monarchic restrictions. Our institu- 
tions and our opinions were referred to only to be 
applauded, except by a small but influential aris- 
tocratic clique. ‘That oligarchy cannot forget the 
Revolution of July, 1776, which deprived Britain 
of this magnificent western empire; and it sces, 
with even bitterer feclings, its own waning power 


fluences of our prosperity. It, however, is always | 


ready to take by the hand any American of prom- | 


inent position who habitually denounces and de- i! which waves in.every 


preciates his-own-Government, and labors for its 
overthrow... i Teo 
In this connection, I remember a statement made 
to me by the late American Minister at Paris, Mr. 
Mason. . He-spoke of having had a conversation 
with one whose name I do not. feel-at:liberty to 
mention, but whose influence on the opinion of 
continental Europe is. considerable, who admitted 
to him that there was nothing in fact:wrong inour 
negro slavery; but who, nevertheless, declared 
that if the Union of our States continued,-at no 
distant day we should control the world; and, 
therefore, as an European he felt it to be his.duty 
to press anti-slavery views, as the only chance to 
divideus. Ihave other and many reasons to know 
that the monarchies of Europe, threatened with 
downfall from -revolutionary movements, seek, 
through such channels as they control, to make | 
similar impressions. A hundred times was the 
question. asked me, ‘ Will you divide in Amer- 
ica??? But never once was the inquiry made of 
me, “ Will slavery be abolished, will your coun- 
try become more respectable in the eyes of the 
Abolitionists???. The middle and lower classes of 
England, who are struggling to acquire additional 
privileges, look with satisfaction. and hope to our 
progress. France, too, is imbued with Ameri- 
can ideas, and, notwithstanding its despotic form 
of government, is one of the most democratic 
countries in Europe. Italy I found in the midst 
of revolutions, and its monarchies falling down 
without even a day’s notice, and its inhabitants, 
while recalling the republican ideas of past ages, 
looked with exultation to that great trans-Atlantic 
Confederacy, where there are no kings and no 
dukes; and more than once, while passing through 
Tuscany or Lombardy, the enthusiasm of the 
people reminded me, by their music and banners 
and shoutings, of my own countrymen, at a 
Fourth of July celebration, Germany, the recep- 
tacle of millions of letters from this side of the 
watcr, is being rapidly educated, and is already 
far advanced to astable free system, The Swiss 
and the Belgians are boasting of the resemblances 
of their Governments and ours. Everywhere,too, 
are our countrymen distinguished and recognized 
for their intellectual activity and energy, ‘The 
people abroad have, perhaps, exaggerated ideas 
of our immense progress, our vast power, and 
growing ascendency in the civilized world... The 
masses, pressed down by military conscriptions 
and inordinate taxation, look with pride and con- 
fidence to the great American Republic, that in 
time they hope will dominate over the carth and 
break the power of its kings. But the Senator 
from New York, [Mr. Sewarp,] and those who 
act with him, have determined that these hopes 
shall no longer be cherished, and that our system 
shall fall, to. gratify the wishes and meet the views 
of the British Exeter Hall anti-slavery society. 
He holds that our Government has hitherto been 
administered in ‘violation of the divinelaw,”’ and 
that our former institutions must give way to. the 
‘higher law,” abolitionism, and free negroism. 
This is the issue we are now called upon to meet. 
Should the decision of the ides of November 
be adverse to the fortunes of the Republic, it will 
become the high duty of the South, at least, to 
protect itself. Northern gentlemen, I believe, 
with great unanimity say that if the conditions 
were reversed, they would not be willing to sub- 
mit for a moment; and many, like Mr. Fillmore, 
do us the justice to say that it would be ‘4 mad- 
ness or folly to believe”? that we would submit 
to be governed by such a Chief Magistrate”? as 
Frémont. The general tone’ of feeling in the 
South, and the rapid formation of vigilance com- 
mittces and military companies, indicate that our 
people have not forgotten the lessons of the Rev- 
olution, and there may be a contest among the 
States as to which shall be most prompt to resist. 
To avoid any such necessity, our people are 
disposed, generally, to make every effort consist- 
ent with honor. ‘They will, with great unanim- 
ity, go into battle upon the old platform of prin- 
ciples, and, waiving all past issues, heartily 
support the standard-bearer who may be selected. 
But the fate of the country mainly epends upon 
the success which may crown the efforts of those 
brave and patriotic men inthe North, who, in 
spite of the odds arrayed against. them, have so 
long maintained an unequal struggle against the 
anti-slavery current. hey. fight under a flag 
State of the Union. Should 
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it fall, :it-carries with it an older and a still more 
honored emblem—that banner under which Wash- 
ington marched .to victory, which Jackson main- ; 
tained triumphantly, and which has been borne 
gallantly and gloriously over every sea. I have 
‘still-confidence in the good fortune of the United 
‘States, and in view of the many providential 
occurrences in the past, still anticipate a triumph 
for the Republic. z 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foster 
in the chair.) The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa. Is the 
Senate ready for the question? 

Mr. GREEN. I call for the yeas and nays on 
that proposition. : 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLAY. The resolution was offered by 
the Senator from Ohio, (Mr. Pueu,] who is con- | 
fined to his house by indisposition. . I move the 
postponement of it for the present. 

Mr. GREEN. I withdraw the call for the yeas 
and nays. . 

Mr. CLAY. I move the postponement of it, 
with a view to having an executive session. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

On motion of Mr. CLAY, the Senate proceeded 
to the consideration of executive business; and 
after some time spent therein, the doors were re- 
opened, and the Senate adjourned: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. j 
Monpay, January 16, 1860. } 

The House met at twelve o'clock, m. Prayer | 
by Rev. Serrimvs Tustix, D. D. ` i 
The Journal of Friday last was read and ap- | 


proved. 
i PLURALITY RULE, 

The CLERK stated the ay eae to be upon 
the admissibility of the resolution presented on 
Friday by the gentleman from New Jersey, [Mr. 
Pennineton, | and that on a point of order on thet 
resolution raised by the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Lzaxs,] the gentleman from Virginia was 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman from 
Virginia does not desire to speak to his point of 
order at this time, 1 will, with the consent of the 
House, proceed to submit some remarks. If he 

‘does not desire to discuss his point of order, I do. 

Mr. LEAKE, I do not desire to discuss the 
‘point of order, because I am too unwell to discuss 
anything. For a particular reason, I will let the 
matter drop for the present. I understand that 
the resolution will not be pressed; that the Clerk 
will decide in my favor on the point of order. | 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to state | 
to the House, that upon an examination of the 
parliamentary law he is satisficd that the gentle- 
man from Virginia was in time with his point of 


order, and that the demand for the previous ques- || 


tion could not preclude the point of order raised 
by him; and further, that if the point of order be 
pressed, a vote of the House would have to be 
taken on it before the question was taken on the 
introduction of the resolution. 

Mr. LEAKE. With an assurance which I 
know I can rely upon, I let the matter drop for 
the present, and will yield the floor to my friend 
from Georgia. 

Mr. GROW. It is not necessary for the gen- 
Ueman from Virginia to yield the’ floor, if it is 
understood that the point of order is temporarily 

ostponed. If the understanding be that the reso- 
ution and point of order are informally passed 
over, I do not object; otherwise I do. 

Mr.LEAKE.  Thatis the proposition I make. 
I believe that I have no right to give up the floor | 
without that understanding. f 

Mr. GROW. It is the understanding, then, 
that the matter is passed over informally. 


offering my resolution was to expedite the organ- 
ization of this House. The point of order hav- 
ing been raised and decided against mo by the 
Clerk, 4 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to state 
that he has not decided the point of order; but has 


only stated that in his opinion, under parliament- |! 


ary law, the point of order was made in time. 


Mr. PENNINGTON, You have decided that | 
it is debatable. 


| proposition before the House. 


| resolution of the gentleman from Missouri was 


| member has so recently discovered that two thirds 


» of the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


i; the chairman of the committee to assume to rule 


The CLERK. The Clerk thinks that the point || 


Y |, just in the position they would be in in Committee 
Mr. PENNINGTON. The object I had in i! 
|; member from Pennsylvania were correct, it would 


of order isdebatable; but he made no decision on 
the point of order. 

Mr. GROW. Ifthe gentleman from New Jer- 
sey will allow me. The gentleman from. New 
Jersey presented a resolution. The gentleman 
from Virginia raised a question of order on its 
introduction that it could not be received. That 

oint of order. is the first thing to be settled by the 
cane 29 heather the resolution is to be received’ 
or not. The Clerk thinks that the point of order 
was taken in time, so that 1t must be first voted on 
before the House can get to a vote on the resolu- 
tion. That is all the Clerk decides. Under par- 
liamentary Jaw the debate must be confined to the 
point of order.. There cannot be a general dis- 
cussion on it. But it is understood that the matter 
is informally passed over, and I make no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I do not know what induces 
the proposition that the matter be informally 
passed over; but I want to say this, that when- 
ever a question of order comes up that the Clerk 
refers to the House, in my judgment, it is dcbat- 
able, and debatable to the full extent of any other 
proposition now before the House; that the prop- 
osition of the gentleman from Virginia is debat- 
able in the same length and breadth as any other 
But I do not see 
the use of passing the matter over informally. If, 
by so doing, we pledge ourselves, or admit by im- 
plication that itis not debatable, as I have stated, 
I shall object to it. 

Mr. GROW. Itake it that the gentleman does 
not mean to say that, under parliamentary law, 
any question is debatable except the one before 
the House, and that debate must not be confined 
to the pending question. A great portion of this 
discussion which has been going on here for six 
weeks, has been irrelevant to the questions before 
the House. My position is this: that under par- 
liamentary law any question is debatable, but that 
the remarks must be confined and be pertinent to 
the question, and that a gentleman cannot discuss 
a question outside of the one pending. The point 
of order here would be debatable whether this 
resolution should be received or not. That is the 
only question which could be debatable. If the 


pending before the House, then that would be 
debatable so far as the resolution itself was con- 
cerned; but the discussion of all questions per- 
taining to the Union, under parliamentary law, is 
not admissible. But I did not take it upon my- 
self, nor did I think it proper that I should, to 
attempt to arrest that kind of discussion, though 
T call the attention of the gentleman to this point 
of parliamentary law, to show that two thirds of |i 
the whole discussion this session has not been 
pertinent to the questions before us. 

Mr. PENNINGTON. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Leare] isnot well, and he desires 
this question to lie by. I also desire it, in that 
state of the case. I wish it to lie by without 
prejudice. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Ido not object to passing it 
by for the accommodation of the gentleman from 
Virginia and the gentleman from New Jersey. I 
have no objection to accommodating those gentle- 
men; but I have an objection to standing commit- 
ted in any way, or to any extent, to the doctrine 
that is propounded by the member from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Grow.] Iam very glad that that 


of this debate is out of order. 

Now, what is before the House? The resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri is before the 
House, and isdebatable. There is nothing to pre- 
vent debate upon any proposition now before the 
House; and the resolution of the gentleman from 
New Jersey, which is not now before the House, 
and the.pomt of order which grows out of it, are 


of the Whole on the state of the Union. If the 


present.a point for the Clerk to discriminate; and 
the Clerk will never discriminate, as the chairman 


Union never discriminates, as to the pertinency or 
relevancy of debate. "When in general debate in | 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
under our rules even—which are much more strin- | f 
gent than the parliamentary law—who ever knew |! 


debate out of order because of its irrelevancy? || 


Now, I am willing that, for to-day, this point 
should be passed by; but I want to say that, when 
it comes up, I shall propose to discussit, and dis- 
cuss it just as I should desire to discuss any ques- 
tion when it comes up—to discuss the point of 
order, then the resolution, and thenany other prop- 
osition which comes up before the House under 
existing circumstances. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to say that 
when discussion shall be resumed upon the point 
of order, if it shall ever be resumed, it will be for 
the House to determine what latitude shall be given 
to members in the discussion of the question. 

Mr. HOUSTON. And the question of referring 
that matter to the House is debatable, as is any 
other. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Clerk, I had no 
intention of participating in this discussion until 
within the past few days. I was content, after 
the honorable gentleman from Missouri had of- 
fered his resolution and made his remarks, that 
the House should proceed to vote for Speaker of 
this House until an organization could be made. 
It is not intended, however, to complain that there 
has been too much speaking; far from it. The 
country has been informed of the perils that hang 
over it, and I indulge the hope that the people of 
the South have been aroused to their true position 
in the Uñion, and have become fully acquainted 
with the ends and aims of the enemies of the Re- 
public. Ido not design to assail the motives of 
any man; but I do intend to speak plainly, in the 
English language, of the tendency and objects of 
the Abolition party in the United States: It is 
neither profitable, truthful, nor just, to speals of the 
party who style themselves Republicans as other 
than the Abolition party; and it would be alike 


| unjust to myself and my constituents to call them 


by any other name than the Abolition party. For 
many years they disguised their ends and aims 
under the cael words of freedom and frec-soil. 
For a time they have deccived their own people, 
and, to some extent, concealed their true charac- 
ter from a large class of our own southern con- 
stituency; but recently, emboldened by success, 
they have thrown off the mask, and stand forth 
to-day, at the North, in all their proportions of 
hideous deformity. i a 

I propose, Mr. Clerk, to reply to some observa- 
tions that have fallen from the lips of members 
on this floor—I hope, sir, in a spirit of candor 
and truth, andin that spirit of courtesy that should 
characterize all our proceedings. I premise that 
I yicld to none in devotion to the Constitution. 
Ttis the glorious heritage of freemen. I remember 
what it cost, and I believe I appreciate its worth, 
When, sir, we reflect that we are the descendants 
of those noble and true men who fled from the 
tyranny of the monarchies in Europe, and sought 
in the “ great old woods’? of North America that 
civil and religious liberty denied them on the east- 
ern continent; when we remember that band of 


| patriots who assembled in Independence Hall, and 


declared that we were free and independent States, 
and, sword in hand, maintained that declaration, 
and won for themselves, not only liberty, but un- 
dying renown; when we pass in review the battle-. 
fields of the Revolution, until the crowning vic- 
tory of Washington over Cornwallis at Yorktown; 
and, sir, passing from the contemplation of all this 
to the convention that framed the Constitution of 
the United States, beholding the survivors of that 
perilous revolutionary struggle calling upon the 
Author of all good to aid them in theirdeliberations, 
considering together for months the mode and 
manner of best preserving that liberty that was 


| so dearly bought, and then, sir, to see the great 
| charter of our rights coming from that patriotic 


source, all the patriotic emotions of the heart 
swell up, and prompt us to venerate, to love, and 
cherish it. ` 

Mr. Clerk, I stand here to-day to speak in be- 
half of the Constitution of the United States; not 
asa southern man, but as an American citizen. 


| Upon its faithful enforcement depend the rights 


of all sections, and, I may add, the preservation 
of the Union. Itis the Constitution that breathes 
life into the Union, that animates it; without the 
Constitution, the Union would be dead. It is as 
a dead corpse when the Constitution is disre- 
garded. Let us look to the principles of parties 
as represented on this floor, and discover, if we 
can, what party regards the Constitution. I shall 
endeavor to show that the Abolition party are 


1860. 


utterly unmindful of their constitutional obliga- | 


tions to it, and steeped in treason. 

A brief history of the slavery question may not 
be amiss athis point. It is well known that, at 
the time of the enunciation of the Declaration af 
Independence, slavery existed in all the colonies. 
At the time of the formation of. the Constitution 
of the United States, slavery existed in all the 
States except one, (Massachusetts,) which State 
had then provided for the abolition of slavery 
within its limits; and the owners of slaves in 

` that State sold them to the people living further 
South, andthe institution gradually ceased to 
exist in all the New England States and all the 
States north of Delaware, and was prohibited by 
the ordinance of 1787 in all the territory north- 
west ofthe Ohioriver. And itisworthy of remark, 
in this connection, that the people of the North 
sold their slaves to the people of the South, and 
received their full value; and be it forever remem- 
bered that the fathers of those who clamor so 
fiercely now for freedom for the slaves, did not 
free their own slaves; those who made the Decla- 
ration of Independence did not understand the 
undying principles of liberty, as therein set forth, 
to apply to slaves. No, sir; that discovery was 
reserved for their less patriotic and more fanatical 
descendants; and the men of the North to-day 
have the moncy of the southern: pcople in their 
pockets, ships and factories, merchandise and 
palaces, received as the price of men they sold 
into slavery; and, before they talk to us of gen- 
crosity and freedom, they should themselves at 
least be just enough to us to pay back the price 
paid to them for a people about whose liberty 
they now so insincerely and hypocritically rant 
in the pulpit and in the forum. 


No sooner had these ‘northern brethren’? of || 


ours sold us their slaves and received from us our 
money in payment for them, than they fmme- 
diately commenced a system of agitation and ag- 
gression upon our rights. I will not go further 
back into this controversy, so full of wrong and 
aggression upon the rights of the southern section 
of the Union, than 1820. It was at that time, for 
olitical power—as has been so eloquently and 
orcibly stated and proved by the honorable gen- 
tleman from Virginia, [Mr. Pryor]—that the 
Abolitionists at the North, in direct and palpable 
violation of the Constitution of the United States, 
excluded slavery from all the territory north of the 
line of 36° 30' belonging to the United States. This 
was as unjust as it was unconstitutional and de- 
grading to the people of the South; but for the sake 
of peace and for the love of the Union, which has 
ever been dear to the heart of the southern people, 
our fathers submaitted to it; and their children, 
their descendants, were willing to have submitted 
to it for all time to come. We made repeated 
efforts to extend the line to our western limit, and 
as repeatedly failed. Only one will be noticed. 
After we had, by the treaty of Gaudalupe 
Hidalgo, acquired California, we endeavored to 
extend the line west to the Pacific ocean. The 
southern people, or a large portion of them, at 


the Nashville convention, in 1850, made the do-. 


mand that the line should be so extended, and the 
North, by their representatives in this House and 
in the Senate, refused to make the extension; and 
then the people of the South demanded that in the 
future organization of Territorics the constitu- 
tional principle of non-interference should be 
established. It was in 1850 applied successfully 
in the bills organizing the territorial governments 
for Utah and New Mexico, and to this constitu- 
tional principle the South then was willing, and 
is now willing, to abide forever: that is, “ non- 
interference by Congress with slavery in State 
and Territory, or in the District of Columbia.” 
The bills for organizing these Territories formed 
a part of the compromise measures of 1850; and 
by the principle contained therein, the States at 
the South, some in State convention, and all, per- 
haps, in party conventions, declared they could 
abide without dishonor. This was the principle 
for which the South contended in 1820; and, after 


suffering under the Missouri restriction for thirty | 


years, it was, in effect, removed, and the con- 


stitutional principle of non-interference restored; | 
and the Missouri restriction was then, to all intents | 


and purposes, repealed; for the whole of the Ter- 
ritory of Utah and much of the Territory of New 
Mexico is north of the line 360 30°. 

The principle was recognized in 1852, by all the 
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| constitutional act. 


| say that the act is not warranted by the Consti- |] 
| should be deprived of the right to carry their slaves 


| into the Terr.tories of the United States, by the 


| aid the people of the South? The Whig party was 


i From the Abolition party no vote was looked for; | 


existing parties in the United States, except, per- 
haps, the more rabid Abolitionists. In 1854, Con- 
gress passed what is commonly called the Ne- 
braska-Kansas bill, containing the same principle; 
and, in express terms, (doing what really had been | 
done before, in 1850, by plain implication,) re- 
pealed the Missouri restriction. No sooner was | 
this last bill passed, and in fact before its passage, 
agitation commenced at the North. The hypo- 
critical clergy, in connection with many unprin- 
cipled politicians, began the work, the last act of 
which, before our assemblage at the Capitol, was 
the foray of John Brown at Harper’s Ferry. 

Mr. Clerk, it ought not to be forgotten—and I 
desire it to go to every voter in the Union; let it 
be sounded from this Capitol, reéchoed among the 
mountains, and let it traverse the valleys of this 
great Republic—that this act, the repeal of which 
has raised such a howl at the North, and, as we 
are informed, has sent to this branch of the na- 
tional Legislature over one hundred members, 
was itself nugatory and void, being a plain and | 
palpable violation of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, as has been solemnly adjudged by the 
highest judicial tribunal in the land—the Supreme 
Court of the United States—by their unanimous 
judgment. 

Thus it will be scen that a large party in this 
Government, that seeks to control it in all its de- | 
partments, has grown and strengthened by op- |} 
posing and agitating the repeal of an unconstitu- |! 
tionallaw. Honorable gentlemen say continually |; 
they are for the Constitution and the law; yet they |! 
rave themselves hoarse over the repeal of an un- |! 
‘With men whose minds are 
thus constitutcd it is vain to reason; and, sir, not 
the least wonderful matter connected with this is 
the fact, that Millard Willmore, who, under his 
oath, gave his assent to the bill organizing the 
Territory of Washington, that was entirely north 
of the line known as the Missouri Jine, which 
plainly, by implication, repealed the restriction— |) 
it is amazing that he should afterwards affirm that |} 
the repeal of this restriction was the ** Pandora’s || 
box” out of which all the evils that afflict the || 
country sprang; but stranger, if possible, it is, |} 
that southern men can be found who will reécho |j 

| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
1 


that sentiment. After the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Dred Scott case—the Supreme Court 


tution, and is therefore void—what southern man 
will rise here in his place and say now that the 
repeal was Pandora’s box? Who will stand be- 
fore the gaze of a southern constituency and say 
that he js willing that the people of the South | 


passage of a law in violation of the American Con- 
stitution? If there be onc, let him speak. [No |} 
response. ] 

When the proposition was made to strike this 
unconstitutional law from the statute-book, by 
express terms, sir, who was found at the South to 


then in existence, that only two years before had 4) 
approved the compromise measures in their Balti- |; 
more platform, which contained this same prin- 
ciple. The Abolition party then existed at the 
North, and so did the Democratic party; and all 
had representatives in both Houses of Congress; 
and no one was found from the North who would 
vote to remove from the statute-book this uncon- 
stitutional law, outside of the Democratic party. |i 


and it was alike in vain that southern Whigs ap- | 
pealed to their northern Whig brethren. No Whig |!| 
from the North could be found in this ¢reatcrisis to 
vote with the fricnds of the Constitution; and thus 
it was found that the Whig party was essentially 
sectionalized and denationalized, and given over |! 
to free-soil and frec-soil influence. How was it 
with the northern Democrats? Forty-four in the 
House, and fourteen in the Senate, voted for the |! 
bill, and it became the law of the land. Upon the 
passage of this bill, the Republican party at the | 
North began to agitate; and it is a fact known || 
to every one at all conversant with history, that 
opposition to the repeal of this unconstitutional 
Missouri line was onc of the chief elements upon 
which it grew and flourished. (a 
To procced with this history of slavery agita- 
tion: I have said, sir, that the Republican party 
were opposed to the Constitution. I have already 
shown how they stood upon the repeal of the Mis- | 
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sourl restriction; let us look at. their platform, 
adopted in June, 1856, at Philadelphia: © < -37 
“ Resolved, That; with our republican fathers, we held it 
to be a self-evident truth. that al men: are endowed with 
the inalienable right of liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
and that the primary object and ulterior design of our Fed- 
eral Government were to secure [grant] these rights toal 
persons under its exclusive jurisdiction; .that, 23 our res 
publican fathers, when they bhad abolished slavery in-atlour 
national territory, ordained that no person shall be déprived 
of life, liberty, or property, without due process of lay, it 
becomes our duty to maintain this provision of. theif Con- 
stitution against all attempts to violate it for the purpose of 
establishing slavery in. the Territories of the United States, 
by positive legislation prohibiting its existence or extension 
therein. That we deny the authority of Congress, of a Terri 
torial Legislature, ef any individual, or association of individ: 


; uals, to give legal existence to slavery in.any Territory of the 


ean States, while the present Constitution shall be main- 
tained. ` 

“ Resolved, That the Constitution confers upon Congress 
sovereign power over the Territories of the United States for 
their government; and that in the exercise of this power it 
is both the right and the duty of Congress to probibit in the 


Territories those twin relics of barbarism—polygamy and | 


slavery.” 

They say in that platform that itis their duty, 
by positive legislation, to prohibit the existence 
of slavery, if it does exist, and its extension, in 
the Territories of the United States. The Supreme 


“No person held to service or labor in one State, under 


| the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 


quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 
The Constitution declares that fugitives from 
service or labor shall be delivered up upon claim 
of the person to whom such service or labor is 


| due. What, sir, is the practice of this party? -Is 


there one member out of one hundred Black Re- 
publicans on this floor that will aid the owner to 
recapture his fugitive slave? If so, let him speak. 
Congress has passed a law which, if it could be 
enforced, is quite sufficient for the reclamation of 
fugitives from labor; but how is it enforced? The 
Legislatures of several (I think cleven) of the non- 
slaveholding States have passed laws rendering 
it almost impossible to recapture fugitive slaves; 
and, in cases where the owner will run the risk 
and the expense, by mobs and non-action, masterly 
inactivity, as was stated by the gentleman from 
Illinois,[ My. Farnsworru,] the owneris deprived 
of his rights; andif he does not take the place of 
the runaway negro, he is putin jail or the peni- 


| tentiary; and, if he has the spirit of a man, he 


loses his life. Thus this plain provision of the 
Constitution is set at nought. 

Wiitsam H. Sewarn, who is the high priest 
of the Republican party, looked. up to as a leader, 
while Governor of New York, nat only refused 
to obey this plain duty under the law,.and this 
plain injunction of the Constitution he had sworn 


| to support, in relation to the delivery of fugitive 


slaves, but absolutely refused to deliver up a negro- 


|} thief—one who had stolen a negro in Virginia—as 


was his duty, by virtue of this same section of the 
Constitution, upon the ground that there could be 
no property inman. How many of the Repub- 
lican members on this floor disagree with Mr. 
Sewarn? Ifany,let him speak. [No response,] 

What else do we hear stated upon the floor of 
the American Congress? Why, sir, that, in the 
northern States, there is what is called the under- 
ground railroad; and I want the whole people of 
the United States to know it and, understand it. 
And what, sir, is this underground railroad? An 
association of men to steal, secrete; feed; and slip 
negroes through the northern States to Canada 
from the South. One. gentleman on this floor 
alluded to it; and, I think, smiled—I am not cer- 
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tain. Ido not desire to do injustice, or to injure 

any man’s feclings; but, speaking for myself, I 

express the opinion that the blush of shame should | 
mantle thé cheek of every man who encourages, 

countenances, or aids this underground railway. 

Lwould as soon be connected with a horde of 

counterfeiters. Sir, they are land pirates; and as 

iellish a crew as ever boarded a ship. 

Now, sir, when we recollect (and it is matter | 
of history for everybody to read and know) that 
without this clause of the Constitution in refer- 
ence to the delivery of fugitive slaves to their 
owners, the Union could never have been formed 
the southern slaveholding States never would 
have entered into the Union by becoming parties | 
to the Constitution—let me ask you in all candor 
and in all sincerity, do you believe that, with the 
plain violation and nullification of this right, and 
its palpable denial, the Union can be maintained? 
‘Whosoever thinks it can, knows nothing of the 

eople of the South; they have strong arms and 
Brave hearts, and are equal to the task of enforce- 
ing their rights. Thus it willbe scen that, in every 
respect in reference to slavery, the just constitu- 
tional rights of the South are not only invaded, 
but disregarded. Now, if gentlemen will only 
reflect for oac moment upon the delays and hin- 
derances they have thrown in the way of the 
owner, who is seeking to recapture his fugitive 
slave, by their habeas corpus acts, mandamus laws, 
and personal liberty bills, they must see and feel 
that they not only disregard this constitutional 
duty, but absolutely destroy the right. 

If any farther proof be wanting to show that 
the Republican party at the North are utterl 
faithless and steeped in infidelity to the Consti- 
tution, listen to their great leader, their acknowl- 
edged head, Wiiuiam H. Sewano, in his higher 
law speech, and hear him in his speech at Cleve- 
land, in 1848. He said: 


& Butthere is a higher law than the Constitution which 
regulates our authority over the domain, and devotes it to 
the same noble purposes.” *  * * * ie 

«c Whercin do the strength and security of slavery lie? | 
You answer that they lie in the Constitution of the United | 
States, and the constitutions and laws of the slaveholding 
States. Notatall. ‘Mey lie in the erroneous sentiment 
of the American people. 

« Constitutions and laws can no more rise above tho vir- 
te of the people than the limpid stream can climb above 
its native spring. Tneulcate, then, the love of freedom and 
the equal rights of man under the paternal roof; see to it | 
that they are taught jn the schools and in the churches ; re 
form your own code ; extend a cordial welcome to the fugi- 
tive who lays his weary limbs at your daor, and defend him 
as you would your paternal gods. Correct your own error, 
that slavery has any constitutional guarantee which may 
not be released and ought not to be relinquished.” 

* * k * * * * * k 


sd] 

«Whenever the public mind shall will the abolition of 
slavery, tha way will open for it.” 

Mr. Clerk, how faithfully have the Republican 
varty at the North followed this advice of Mr. 
Snwarv? How faithfully docs Mr. Beecher stand 
forth, Sabbath after Sabbath, and preach the same | 
doctrine to the extent, even, of invading the rights | 
of the South by fire and sword? fle takes up 
subscriptions in his church to purchase Sharpe’s 
rifles. Whena man named Killem puts down his 
subscription, he puns upon the name, and says: 
“One Sharpe’s rifle to kill m.” Kill who? to 
kill the people of the South; and yet the Repub- 
leans stand up by their agents and representa- 
tives here and declare that they are for the Fed- 
eral Union; that it must and shall be preserved ! 
Listen to Sewann further: 

« Slavery can be limited to its present bounds; it can be 


ameliorated. ft can be, and it must be abolished, and you 
and F can and must do it”? 


Abolish slavery where? Why of course where 
itexists! Where docs slavery exist? It exists 
alone in the States, and yet here are the friends 
of Wittiam H. Sewan, bis political associates 
upon this floor, who deny that they intend to in- 
terfere with the rights of slavcholders in the slave- 
holding States. He is their Magnus Apollo, the 
embodiment of their principles; the man_ the 
design to make President of the United Siates. 
He tells you that slavery must be abolished where 
it exists, when it alone exists in the States. So | 
much for that portion of his remarks. He goes 
on: . 

“The task is as simple and easy, as its consummation 
will be beneficent, aud its rewards glorious. It requires to 
follow on this simple rule of action: To do everywhere and 
on every oce LOM, what we can, and not to neglect or 
refuse to do what we can, at any time, because at the pre- į 
cise time and on that particular occasion we cannot do 


more. Circumstances determine possibilities.” i 


i| at Least nothing now, to do. 


il the road to Brussels 


Mr. Clerk, I propose to read a little further 
from this same higher law leader, Wirum H. 
SEWARD: 


« Do you tell me the Supreme Court of the United States 
has removed the foundations of that great statute? I reply 
that they have done no such thing; they could not do it. 
They have remanded the negro man, Dred Scott, to the cus- 
tody of his master. With that decree we have nothing here, 
This is the extent of the judg- 
ment rendered, the extent of any judgment they could 
render. Already the pretended further decision is subverted 
in Kansas. So it will bein every free State and in every 
free Territory of the United States, The Supreme Court 
also can reverse its spurious judgment more easily than we 


could reconcile the people tò its usurpation. Sir, the Su- 


| preme Court of the United States attempts to command the 


peopie of the United States to accept the principles that one 
iman can own other men, and that they must guaranty the 
inviolability of that false and pernicious property. The peo- 
ple of the United States never can, and they never will, 
accept principles so unconstitutional and so abhorrent. 
Never, never. Let the court recede. Whether it recede 
or not, we shall reorganize the court, and thus reform its 
political sentiments and practices, and bring them into har- 
mony with the Constitution and with the laws of nature. 
Tn doing so, we shall not only resume our just authority, 


| but we shall restore that high tribunal itself to the position 


it ought to maintain, since so many invaluable rights of cit- 
izens, and even of States themselves, depend upon its im- 
partiality and its wisdom 

«Do you tell me that the slave States will notacquiesce, 
but witi agitate? Think first whether the free States will 
acquiesce in a decision that shall not only be unjust, but 
fraudulent. True, they will not menace the Republic. They 
have an easy and simple remedy, namely: to take the Gov- 
ernment out of unjust and unfaithful hands, and commit itto 
those which will be just and faithful. They are ready to do 
this now. They want only a little more harmony of pur- 
pose, and a little more completeness of organization. These 
will result from only the least addition to the pressure of 
slavery upon them.” 

Thus stand the Republican party, convicted by 
thomselves ofan open, undisguised crusade against 
the extension of slavery in the Territories, and 
opposed to its existence in the States, and in favor 
of Its abolition; and it is perfectly idle for honor- 
able gentlemen to rise upon this floor and say that 
it is not their intention to interfere with the rights 
of the slaveholder in the States. You do not ad- 
mit in your party platform, or your public ad- 
dresses through your leaders, that the slaveholder 
has any right to hold his slaves in bondage; this 
you plainly deny. You deny that any man has 
a right to property in man; and, therefore, when 
you say you will not interfere with the right of the 
slavcholder, you mean, 1 presume, his right to his 
horse or his gun; for you deny his right to his 
slave. Now this is plain to any mind, and I de- 
sire it to be so. You pretend to be very mindful 
of our rights, but to this particular property you 
say we have no right. 

‘Now, who differs with Mr. Sewarp on the 
other side? Who of the Republicans differs with 
him? L[haveasked that question before, and I rc- 
peatit. If anybody differs with him, let him rise 
and say so. Noresponse. Letit go out to the coun- 


| try, tozethcr with my speech, that of the one hun- 
y 03 ysp 


dred and ten members of the Republican party 
upon this floor, not one rises and disavows the 


| doctrine of Mr. Sgwar; not one, sir. 


Mr. Clerk, we have been told that there exist 
differences in the Democratic party. The honor- 
able gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sroxes] in- 
formed us of that fact on Saturday last. I won- 
dered then, sir, why it was that he gave us the 
information. Did “he think it would aid us in 
clecting a sound, national man as Speaker of this 
House? Was it for the purpose of encouraging 
this band of patriots in this Hall, who have thus 
far, with a firmness of purpose and devotion to 
principle, that impartial history alone will do full 


“justice to—to stand firmly by their guns, and fight 


on, fight ever, for the right? Was it for the pur- 
nose of aiding us to resist this swelling wave of 
Black Republicanism that threatens to engulfusall, 
even himself and his constituents, in one general 
ruin, destroying at once the Constitution and the 


Union? Wasit, sir, to aid the only national party | 


in the Union to drive back this army that is thus 
marching to victory over the ruins of the Repub- 
lic; or was it to expose our weakness to the foc, 
to make a breach in the Democratic line of battle, 


to “ break the center and show the Republicans ! 


2??? [make no charge, sir; 


I leave the country to judge. 

There is one thing I will say to the honorable 
gentleman, about which Democrats all agree— 
opposition to the principles, purposes and objects 
of the Republican party. There are principles 
upon which we all agrce, as enduring, sir, as the 
everlasting hills. We all agree that all free white 


know it. 


t it a right to give privile 


men in this Republic who have become citizens, 
either native or foreign born, are entitled to equal 
political rights under the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, and that they are subject to no other 
‘yestriction or limitation, save that and the law; 
and we believe that they are capable of self-gov- 
ernment, without intervention by the Black Re- 
ublican-party, who do not live in the States or 
erritories from which they propose to drive the 
institution of slavery. We all agree that each 
State and each Territory has the unquestionable 
right to form and regulate their own domestic in- 
stitutions in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States. And so far as 
all these questions refer to the peculiar rights of 
the South, connected with the institution of sla- 
very, 1 supposed the honorable gentleman agreed 
with the Democrata in this House; the Ameri- 
cans in the district which I have the honor to rep- 
resent do. We Democrats from the South believe 
while there are other great political questions, con- 
nected with the tariff and other measures, the 
rights of the people in connection with the insti- 
tution of slavery are paramount to all others, 

Mr. Clerk, at the time of the passage of the 
Kansas and Nebraska bill, therc existed ædiffer- 
ence among Democrats as to when the people of 
a Territory had the right fo settle and determine 
the status of slavery therein; but it was expressly 
provided in the bill that the question should be 
referred to the Supreme Court for their final decis- 
ion and adjudication. And, as far as I can ascer- 
tain, every Democrat in this Housc is willing to 
abide by the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Dred Scott case. If there is any objection to 
standing by the law, as therein decided, I do not 
I would, in this connection, suggest 
that party declarations of principles are the guide 
in the construction of the law or Constitution; but 
when‘the Constitution is already expounded, even 
if a party creed differed from the construction of 
the Constitution by the Supreme Court, all are 
bound by the law; the decision must prevail over 
the platform; and if gentlemen who believe the 
Dred Scott decision to be right will aid us to de- 
feat the Black Republican party, so that they may 
not be able to reorganize the Supreme Court, the 
decision is now the law and will be maintained 
What is that decision? I maintain that in the 
Dred Scott decision the following principles have 
been enunciated: 

That the Territories belonging to the people of 
the United States, whether purchased by the com- 
mon treasure or won by the sword, belong in com- 
mon to the whole people; and that every citizen of 
the United States has the right to enter the terri- 
tory with his property, whether it be the man 
from Georgia, with his slave, or the man from Con- 
necticut, with his horse, his clock, or his nutmeg; 

That there is no difference under the Constitu- 
tion between slaves and any other property, so 
far as the power and duty of Congress is con- 
cerned; ; 

That Congress has not the power to prohibit 
the citizen from entering the territory with his 

roperty, and does not possess power to exclude 
it therefrom; 

Thatthe Missourirestriction is unconstitutional, 
and therefore void. . 

And now I call upon the members of this House 
of all parties, and most especially upon Democrats 
and South Americans, to listen to the words of the 
decision of the Supreme Court; and I read from 
the syllabus, from the head notes agreed upon by 
the court ia the presence of the court; and Tam 
authorized to say that the Supreme Court of the 
United States are willing to stand up to it in all 
its length and all its breadth. I make that an- 
nouncement here to-day in the American Con- 
gress. Let us read it. The court say: 

“'The territory thus acquired, is acquired by the people 
of the United States for their common and equal benefit, 
through their agent and trustec, the Federal Government. 
Congress can exereise no power over the rights of persons 
or property of a citizen in the territory, which is prohibited 
by the Constitution. The Government and the citizen, 
whenever the territory is open to settlement, both enter it 
with their respective rights defined and limited by the Con- 
stitution. 

Congress have no right to prohibit the citizens of any 
particular State, or States, from taking up their home there, 
while it permits citizens of other States to do so. Nor has 
ges to one class of citizens which 
it refuses to another. The territory is acquired for their 
equal and common benefit; and if open to any, it must be 
open to al upon equal and the same terms. 

«Every citizen has a right to take with him into the 
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territory any article of property which the Constitution of 
the United States recognizes as property. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States recognizes slaves as property, and 
pledges the Federal Government to protect it. And Con- 
gress cannot exercise any more authority over property of 
that description, than it may constitutionally exercise over 
property of any other kind. 

“The act of Congress, therefore, prohibiting a citizen of 
the United States from taking with him his slaves when he 
removes to the territory in question to reside, is an exer- 
cise of authority over private property which is not war- 
ranted by the Constitution.” g 

These are the words of the highest tribunal of 
the land. That is the law by which Iam willing 
tostand. There are enunciated the principles for 
which the South has contended from the year 1820 
down to this day; the principles which I have 
enunciated, that the territories of the United 
States, whether bought by the common treasure 
or won by the sword or by common effort, are 
open to all the people of the United States, with all 
their property of every kind that is recognized as 
property by the Constitution of the Unitcd States; 
that the Constitution of the United States recog- 
nizes slaves as property; that a ¢itizen has a right 
to go into any Territory with bis property; that he 
enters it with the rights of a citizen; that when he 
enters it with a slave, the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States goes with him and protects him in the 
enjoyment of that property, until the people of the 
Territory come to perform their first act of sover- 
eignty—the formation of a constitution prepara- 
tory to admission into the Union 

et me read a little further, to show that they 
have decided the other question preciscly as it has 
been contended for by the people of the South, 
from the foundation of the Government to this 
hour: 

“ During the time it remains a Territory, Congress may 
legislate over it within the scope ofits constitutional powers 
in relation to citizens of the United States, and may estab- 
lish a territorial government; and the form of this logal 
government must be regulated by the discretion of Congress, 
but with powers not exceeding those which Congress itself, 
by the Constitution, is authorized to exercise over citizens 
of the United States in respect to their rights of persons or 
rights of property.” 

This annunciation is made by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. After they had gone 
on and asserted that the property of a citizen was 
entitled to protection in any Territory of the Uni- 
ted States by the Constitution of the Upited States; 
that the Constitution protected private property; 
that slaves were property; that the Constitution 
went with this property into the Territories; and, 
when a citizen went into a Territory with his 
slave, that Constitution protected and defended it; 
after they had decided that, they went on to say 
that the Congress of the United States had no 
power to exclude a citizen with his slaves from a 
Territory; and that a Territorial Legislature had 
no power over a citizen to exclude him with his 
property. But more of that as we proceed. 

Thus it will be scen that all the propositions I 
have stated are decided in that case, and that all 
the principles of our Constitution in reference to 


the inviolability of private property apply to 
slaves. Mr. Clerk, I go further than this: I main- 
tain that it is a fundamental principle established 
in the bill of rights, “that governments are insti- 
tuted for the protection of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty.” But for this, we should have no use for 
governmentat all, ‘That it is the legitimate duty 
of government, in all necessary and proper ways, 
to protect the citizen in the use, integrity, and en- 
joyment of his estate. And our Government is 
especially forbidden, in our Constitution, to inter- 
fere with private property, except for public use, 
and then not without adequate compensation; and 
it follows, as a necessary logical sequence, that 
ow Government has not the right to destroy or ių- 
terfere with slavery in the Territories, and that the 
only power which Congress possesses over slavery 
in the Territories “is the power coupled with the 
duty of guarding and protecting the owner in his 
rights.” This is plainly the decision of the Su- 
preme Court. About that decision, and what is 
decided, men differ, just as lawyers differ in courts 
about decisions. Lunderstand thatall Democrats 
agree to stand by the decision. That is all that } 
demand. I do not ask more; but stand up to the 
decision, and stand by the law of the land. Iam 
satisfied that we of the South are in the right; and 
to the law, and by the law, we are willing to stand 
untalteringly. 

Mr. Clerk, I was very much pained to listen to 
a specch made in this Hall a few days since by 


| and breadth of the Republic, as far backas 1848: 


the honorable gentleman from Illinois, in which |! 
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he undertook, and I think most signally failed, to 
attack the foregoing propositions; and į should be 
content to allow his argument to go to the country 
without further reply from me, believing fully in 
the propriety of the remark made by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, “that error of opinion may be tolerated as 
long as reason is left free to combat it.” But, 
sir, on that occasion the honorable gentleman 
attacked the message of the President of the United 
States. This attack was made upon that part of 
the message that asserts the power and duty of 
Congress to protect the rights of the owners of 
slaves in the Territories of the United States; and, 
in effect, the honorable gentleman charged ‘the 
President with treachery to his friends and to 
principle, and that his (the President’s) whole 
life was one of treachery to friends and to princi- 
ple. Now, sir, this is a sweeping denunciation; 
but I was not a little astonished that the gentle- 
man should have embraced the whole life of the 
President, for I suppose the honorable gentleman 
from Illinois supported Mr. Buchanan for Presi- 
dent in 1856; and one of two things is surely true: 
either that Mr. Buchanan had not previous to 
that time been guilty of treachery to either friends 
or principle, or the honorable gentleman had not 


| then discovered it; for he certainly would not have 
lent himself to the elevation of any one to the j 


highest office in the world—the Chief Magistracy 
of this great Republic—who had been guilty of 


| treachery either to friends or principle. 


The only specification made by the honorable 
gentleman js, that the President, in his letter of ac- 
ceptance, when nominated, in 1856, announced the 
principle that the people of a Territory, like those 
of a State, shall decide for themselves whether 
slavery shall or shall not exist within their limits, 
and the honorable member ascribes to Mr. Buch- 
anan the opinion, at present, that the people ofa 
Territory, through their Territorial Legislature, 


| cannot, by action or non-action or by unfriendly 
legislation, prohibit slavery in the Territories or | 


drive it out. I maintain, and will try to prove, 
that there is no inconsistency in the two proposi- 
tions, and that the Presidentis right in both. We 
say, sir, with the President, that the people of a 
Territory, like those of a State, shall decide for 
themselves whether or not slavery shall exist 
within their limits; but how and when shall they 
decide for themselves? Whoever heard of a people 
acting through the Legislature? How do the pco- 

le act? Why, sir, through a convention. hen 
have the people the right to act in convention? 
When they come to form their constitution, and 
never before. Lhe Territorial Legislature is sim- 
ply the creature and agent of Congress, and can 
exercise no power or authority rightfully, execpt 
such as may be delegated by Congress in the act 
of organization; and surely no one can be found 
who will maintain, that Congress can delegate a 
power to the Territorial Legislature over the in- 
stitution of slavery, which Congress itself does 
not possess. The Supreme Court, as it has been 
shown, has decided that Congress itself has no 
such power, and, therefore, cannot delegate it, 
upon the principle that the agent cannot be greater 
than the principal, nor the creature greater than 
the creator. But, sir, the views of the President 


upon this question were well known and well w- | 
derstood; his opinions had been publicly pro- į 


claimed and published throughout the whole length 


Wasnineton, August 21, 1848. 
ar Sir: I have just received yours of the 12th in- 


D 
stant, i 
and ask whether it contains an accurate version of the con- 


versation between us, concerning my Berks county letter, ; 


on the occasion to which you refer: 

«“ Happening to meet Mr. Buchanan at the President’s 
levee on Friday evening, Í called his attention to this let- 
ter, and asked bim it he intended to be understood as claim- 
ing that the population of a territory, in an unorganized ca- 


ity, had the right to control the question of slavery in | ` : A 
E fo Dae iad cvor || Should this unite the northern section against us? 


such territory. He declared that no such idea had ever 
been maintained by him; that the construction put upon 
his language by Mr. Yaneey was a perversion of its plain 
and obvious meaning; wat, in his opinion, the inhabitan 
of a Territory, as such, had no political right, falihough the 
possessed all the private rights of American citizens ;} that 
they had no power whatever over the subject of slavery 
and they could neither interdict nor establish it, except 
when assembled in convention to forma State constitu- 
tion. He further authorized and requested meto make any 
public use of these declarations that I might think proper, to 
eorreet any impression which Mr. Yancey’s construction 
of his language in the Berks letter might have made.” 

With the addition which I have inserted between brack- 
ets, this statement is substantially, almost literally, correct, 
according to my recollection. 


in which you submit to me the following paragraph, | 


i 
i 


i 
| 


| 
| 
t 
| 


li overthrown. 


: In my letter to Berks county: of 25th August, Fhid ‘said: 
“Under the Missouri compromise, slavery was forever pro- 
hibited north of the parallei,of 36° 30’, and south ‘of: this. 
parallel the question was le¢ft to be decided by the people. 
What people? Undoubtedly the people’ of the Territory 
assembled in convention to form a State constitution; and 
ask admission into the Union, and not [first] adventurers 
or‘ first comers,? who might happen to arrive in the Térri- 
tory, assembled in [primary] meeting.”? | If a doubt on this 
subject could possibly exist, it is removed by the next suc- 
ceeding sentence of my letter. : nie 
: T. Sanrorp, Esq. . wore 
The assault thus made on the President I caie 
not and do not understand. ‘The honorable geñ: 
tleman further charged the President with bidding 
high for ‘the nomination of the Charleston coh- 
vention, by asserting, in his message, the princi- 
ples of the Dred Scott decision. Does that hon- 
orable gentleman disapprove that decision? ~ No; 
| he only disapproves the President’s construction 
of that decision. Well, the President has about 
as much right to construe that decisionas the hon- 
orable gentleman; and is as likely to construe it 
correctly. a * 
Mr. Clerk, Thad hoped that, in the face’ of the 
fact that the President had announcéd ‘his inten- 
tion three several times not to be a candidate for 
reélection; his great age—having nearly reached 
the allotted time of man, threescore years and 
ten; his high character, his lofty position, from 
which he may proudly look down upon the hate 
of men below; his eminent public services in his 
native State, in the councils of the nation, at for- 
eign Courts, in the Cabinet, and, finally, as Chief 
Magistrate of the Republic, in which several po- 
sitions to which he has been called by the people, 
| his friends have seen, with pleasure and pride, his 
| rising star culminate to the zenith, and have wit- 
| nessed his services to his native State and the. 
| Republic—never having been charged with dis- 
| loyalty or dishonoruntil this day of partisan hate— 
| would have protected him from reproach. And 
| I say, sir, if he has thus long lived, honored and 
| respected by those who know him, and has failed 
i to form a character which will protect him from 
i such assaults, then, sir, truly has‘he lived in vain 
; —his life has been without purpose. — `, 
| Mr. Clerk, I have heard, with some astonish- 
| ment, Representatives on this floor from the South 
! announce that they do not want a united South; 
(they argue that a united South would create a 
‘united North. Let us examine it,andsce. ` Edo 
i want a united South; of all political desires I have 
| on carth that is chiefand paramount with me. Too 
| long, too long already have the southern people 
i been divided among themselves. The time is 
| now at hand when we must unite, of be forever 
It is not intended to institute any 
‘odious or invidious comparisons; I utterly dis- 
| claim it; but, sir, at the time of the declaration of 
| independence by the American colonies, and be- 
| fore and after that great event, which has passed 
into history, and now forms the brightest: page 
upon American annals, there were those who op- 
: posed the union of the people of the colonies. 
“ History is philosophy teaching by example;’’ 
and who could be found at this day to occupy the 
position in history of those who opposed the 
American struggle for independence, which re- 
sulted so gloriously to American honor, liberty, 
and renown? 

I have for years urged the people of the South 
o unite in defense of their just, constitutional 
| rights; it is in my judgment their most sacred 
duty. Do they ask anything for their section of 
the Union thatisnot just, right, and constitutional? 
Do they propose any act of wrong or aggression 
against their northern allies? Willany one inform 
the country what it is that the South demands to 
which the South is not justly entitled? Why, 
hen, should they not bea unit? Ifthe southern 
ection ofthe Union demand nothing ofthe Govern- 
! ment but thatto which they are justly entitled, why 
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Is it simply because we are united in the right, in 
favor of executing the laws and enforcing the Con- 
stitution, that the whole people of the North will 
: unite in opposition to the laws and Constitution, 
| and in favor of wrong and injustice? Away with 
i such an argument; there is no force in it; there is 
ino correct principle in it. The very reverse is 
: thetruth. If the people of the whole South would 


unite in demanding their rights, there would be no 
difficulty in obtaining them. ‘Our rights and in- 
terests would be protected, and our constitutional 
guarantees enforced.’ “It is idle to talk or believe 
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anything else... Our own divisions, kept up, as I 
believe, by designing men for their own por 
‘and the purpose of our destruction, make us the 
easy prey of the enemy. Weare continually told 
thatour people are divided at home relative to our 
rights connected with slavery. Books and essays 
are written to show this,and to proveit. I illus- 
trate with Helper’s book. 

One proof that we are divided in sentiment at 
home, that is sometimes alluded to, is:the support 
that the South gave. Mr. Fillmore for President, 
in.1856. Now, while I know myself that all men 
in the State of Georgia, of whom I haveany knowl- 
edge,.are in favor of perpetuating the institution of 
slavery, and are willing to pour out their blood 
in defense of the institution, you must see there 
is some force in the position, Mr, Fillmore never 
gave a single vote in favor of. the institution of 
Slavery during his whole congressional life. He 
voted against the South in favor of the Wilmot 
proviso every opportunity he ever had. He is 
the author of the protective tariff of 1842, and the 
only act of his lift in favor of the South or south- 
ern interests or institutions, was his assent to the - 
fugitive slave law in 1850; and he has announced 
within the last thirty days, that he performed that 
act which simply provided for the enforcement of 
a clear constitutional righi, with great pain, and 
then not until the Attorney General of the United 
States had furnished him a written opinion in 
favor of the bill. 

I will call the attention of the House to a few 
historical facts, further going to show that we have 
been kept divided at the South for the sole pur- 

ose of working our ruin; and I want it understood 

make no attack upon the motives of any man, 
but simply speak of the effect of this division. It 
became apparent to the people of the South, in 
1854, that they could not rely on the Whig party 
at the North bor the protection of their constitu- 
tional rights; for, upon the passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, not one Whig from the North, in 
either House of Congress, voted for the measure, 
When the Democratic party proposed to repeal 
the Missouri restriction, which was a clear viola- 
tion ofthe Constitution, no Whig voted for it; and 
jt was thus manifested that at the North, in any 
existing party except the Democratic party, the 
South had no friend; and then the people of the 
South would have been united in favor of the only 
party that recognized their constitutional rights in 
the Territories. To prove this, I will allude to a 
singlefact. The Legislature of the State of Georgia 
was in session at the time that the Kansas bill was | 
reported inthe Senate of the United States, and I 
think Mr. Stephens, of Hancock, (the brother of 
the Flon, Alexander H. Stephens,) now one of the 
judges of our supreme court, introduced a resolu- 
tion approving the principles of that bill, and de- 
claving that opposition to the principles contained 
in the bill was hostility to the rights of the South. 
That resolution passed both branches of the Gen- 
cral Assembly unanimously; and in May, or 
June, afterwards, in 1854 or 1855, the American 
party, at Macon, approved the resolution, and de- 
clared that any person opposed to it was unfit to 
be a member of the American party; and thus the 
whole people of Georgia, through their Represent- 
ativesand Senators in the General Assembly, and 
through their delegates in party conventions, were 
committed in favor of the principles of that bill; 
and, so fir as Georgia was concerned, for ance the 
people were united upon a principle which gave 
them equality in the Territories. 

Mr. HILDE. I rise solely for the purpose of | 
making a correction. The gentleman cited areso- 
lution as having passed a convention of the Amer- 


ican party of Georgia, in May or June, 1854 or |) 


1855, at Macon. May I ask my colleague if he | 
has that resolution before him? and if so, will he 
road it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have not. 
wrong, I want to be put right. 

Mr. HILL. That is my object. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Iwill state that the reso- 
lution to which my colleague alludes was passed 
at the convention of the American party at Ma- 
con, on the 28th of June, 1855. Shall I read the 
resolution ? 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman is right. There 
were two conventions of the American party held 
at the city of Macon, in 1855. The one to which 
reference is now made was the one which nomin- 


: measure, not warranted by the 


ated Judge Andrews for Governor of the State. 


i 


The reason I thought proper to make this correc- 
tion, as to the adoption of this particular resolu- 
tion, was because I was not present at that con- 
vention. If I had been, I should have opposed 
that resolution. That is the reason; because it 
is well known throughout. Georgia, that, before 
the Kansas and Nebraska bill became a law, I 
opposed it. I have ever since opposed it, con- 
sistently and constantly; and I expect, sir, to 


oppose it as long as I live. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. I ask my colleague, be- 
fore he takes his seat, whether he did not sup- 


port Mr. Andrews with a knowledge of this reso- 


lution ? 
Mr. HILL. I did; because [had to take him, 


: or takea Democrat advocating the same doctrine. 
| I supported him, because he then belonged to the 


American party. He was my party candidate. 
I havc, however, never failed to repudiate that 
resolution, and also the resolution of the Legis- 
lature passed in 1854. I have never had much 
respect for either. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. The bill the Georgia 
Legislature indorsed never had the doctrine of 
alien suffrage in it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Let me read the resolu- 
tion passed by the American party of Georgia in 


1855, touching the Kansas-Nebraska bill. Here | 


itis: 

« Resolved, That this Council, while repudiating the pol- 
icy of allowing, in the future legislation of the country, un- 
naturalized forcigners to vote in the territorial clections, 
regards ali opposition to the principles of the Nebraska- 
Kansas act, in relation to slavery, as hostility to the con- 
stitutional rights of the South; andall persons who partake 
in such opposition as unfit to be recognized as members of 


| the American party.” 


That, sir, was the position of the American 
party of Georgia; and upon that resolution they 
put their candidate for Governor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have met that ques- 
tion before, and I think that I understand it. 

Mr. HILL. There is no party feeling in this 
matter. {wished only to set the gentleman right 
on a matter of fact. My opposition to the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill was ‘based chiefly upon the 
ground of the impolicy of the repeal of the Mis- 
souri compromise—an act I have said, over and 
overagain, I believed to be an cxtre-constitutional 
Constitution. f 
have repeatedly said that [would never have voted 
for the Missouri compromise, had J been a mem- 


' ber of Congress at that day; but I have as often 


stated that, having existed upon the statute-book 
for thirty years and more, I thought, for all prac- 
tical purposes, it was unwise to disturb it. That 
is my opinion yet. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have said that I have 
met this question before, and that I think I undor- 
stand it. My colleague says that, if he had been 
in the Georgia Legislature, he would not have 
voted for the resolution passed by that Legisla- 
ture unanimously. Sir, he assumes to himsclf 
to know and understand better the rights and in- 
terests of that State than all of her representatives 
in both Houses of her General Assembly. He 
gives, as the reason why he would not have voted 
for it, that it had the principle of alien suffrage in 
it. dwant to notify that gentleman that if he will 
examine the record he will find that the alien-suf- 
frage feature of the bill was not put into it until 
after the Legislature of Georgia had passed their 
resolution. That is the record. 

Another fact he tells us—and I am glad that 
he has done so, because we desire to have this 
issue; not, however, for the purpose of a party 
riumph here; far from it; but for the purpose of 
having placed before the people of Georgia the 
position occupied by the representatives of the 


| American party, upon this floor, of opposition to 


he repeal of the Missouri restriction. Task that 


Hi gentleman if he ever announced to the people of 
If I am|! 
i 


Georgia, in any public address, specch, or letter, 
opposition to the repeal of the Missouri restric- 
tion, until after Mr. Fillmore’s celebrated annun- 
ciation that it was a Pandora’s box? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Clerk, it is my judgment that 
I am indebted to my present position here, more 
than to anyother cause in the world, to a speech 
which I happened to make, by invitation, and 
from which I could not honorably escape, in re- 
ply to Hon, Alexander H. Stephens, at the court- 
house of Greene county, Georgia, September, 
1855. On that occasion, I denounced the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill and the repeal of the Missouri com- 


promise as being, in my judgment, more the work 
of demagogues than of statesmen. I did itas carly 
as September, 1855. I did not believe,from its 
history, that it was an emanation of high states- 
;manship. I did regard it with the same appre- 
hension that Senator Doveras did, wher it first 
| made its appearance. I regarded it with the same 
apprehension that Senator Cass did, who. deplored 
itat the time. I have stood by that position ever 
| since. Mr. Stephens has done me the justice to 
say, onall proper occasions, that, before it became 


i| a law, I was the only man in Georgia he found 


denouncing it. Istand there yet. I did not de- 
nounce it because of its unconstitutional action in 
repealing the Missouri compromise, but for its 
; impolicy. . . 
Tam an American,and for my colleague to make 
war on me on this point shows that he is very far 
behind the times. . Two years ago on this floor, 
when the Lecompton measure was pressing upon 
' thecountry, I enunciated precisely the same views. 
| I did not then indulge in the egotism. of going 
| back and showirlg how carly I took my position. 
i Iset the gentlemarf right asto dates. Ihave been 
constant and uniform in deploring the repeal of 
the Missouri compromise. I wrote a letter on 
that subject, which I could show the gentleman, 
because it went into a newspaper of this city in 
! the spring of 1855, in which { predicted the rapid 
| growth of a great anti-slavery party which would 
! overshadow the entire North and eventually crush 
| all conservative men in or out of the Democratic 
i party thcre. think, sir, that that prediction is 
| pretty nearly verified. That was one of the rea- 
' sons why I deplored the unnecessary repeal of the 
|| Missouri compromise. Sir, if Senator Doveras 
; himself was put upon the confessional to-day, to 
|| say whether he regretted that repeal or not, I 
hyve not a doubt that he would speak out and 
| say that it was one of the most deplorable acts of 
; legislation that ever occurred in this Union. | 
| Another word: It occurs to me that my friend 
‘and myself were once in the old Whig party to- 
i gether; I believe that is the condition of my col- 
|Jeagues from Georgia, pretty generally, with the 
i| exception, perhaps, of one or two, [Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Jacgson.]} We voted for Taylor and 
i Willmore. Idid. Andat that time the redeeming 
- feature my friend has adverted to in the character 
i; of Mr. Fillmore—his sanction of the fugitive slave 
| bill of 1850—did not exist. But he took him as 
i he was, and it strikes me it would bother my col- 
i| league to excuse himself, ih his position, for ac~ 
į cepting such a candidate for the Vice Presidency 
as he now says Mr. Fillmore then was. 
: Mr. UNDERWOOD. My colleague has him- 
| self produced the proof—that the Hon., Alexander 
i TL. Stephens said that he (Mr. Hii] was the 
| only man in Georgia who stood upon that posi- 
‘tion at that time. He has the honor of having 
stood solitary and alone. Ido not intend to be 
i diverted from my purpose by the last point which 
ithe gentleman has made upon me, though I in- 
tend to answer that, too. There is a preliminary 
| point I do not intend to lose sight of, and that is 
| that in the House of Representatives of the Amer- 
| ican Cohgress the honorable gentleman from Geor- 
| gia stands to-day, as he himself says, deploving 
|| the repeal of the Missouri restriction, and declar- 
il ing that he would not have voted for it. What 
i was that Missouri restriction? Jt was the exclu- 
|| sion of the whole people of the South with their 
|; property from all the territories of the United 
| States north of the southern line of Missouri. 
| Sir, it was not only that exclusion, but it was an 
unjustand unconstitutional exclusion. [twas an 
|| aggression upon our rights, and onc which I be- 
|| Neve the people of the South in 1820 ought to have 
| repelled. It was degradiug to them. Then what 


i 
; 
{ 
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{ 
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|| excuse will you make to the people of Georgia 


i| for opposing the repeal of that unjust and uncon- 
stitutional restriction? What excuse will you 
make for being opposed to wiping out from the 
statute-books of the country that unjust violation 
of the Constitution of the United States, which 
has so degraded the people of Georgia, and the 
people of the whole country? 

Now, sir, I did not expect this party contro- 
versy; but I am dead in carnest, for my heart beats 


if true to the rights of my native land and the Con- 


| stitution of the United States. 
Mr. HILL. Let me reply. i 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman seeks 


|| the floor in reply to my speech. Ihave notcalled 


1860. 


os over 


in question anything the gentleman has said; but 
hearraigns me for having supported Mr. Fillmore, 
with him, in 1848. ; 

Mr. HILL. I protestagainst the language the | 
gentleman uses. It is not an arraignment I make, | 
but a mere refresher cf his mind of the fact. I 
think he did excellently well, and I wish he would 
do as well again. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, sir, he not only 
arraigns me, but he refreshes me; and I suppose | 
he does it because I refreshed him; it was because 
T have shown that the man he and I supported for 
Vice President in 1848, and whom he supported |! 
for President in 1856, has spent his whole life in 
warring upon the constitutional rights of the 
South. The gentleman says I must have madea | 
very bad mistake in 1848. Yes, sir; but I did not ! 
make that more direful mistake in 1856. Mr. 
Fillmore, in 1848, was at the tail of the ticket. |; 
General Taylor was at the head of it. He was | 
fresh from the glorious battle-fields of the Mexi- | 
can war; he was a southern man, and decply in- 
terested in the people of the South. We did not | 
expect the President to die; but let me tell the gen- | 
tleman from Georgia to go back to my State, and i 
iook up the record, and he will find that Ide- | 
nounced Mr. Fillmore for his principles, but that | 
I said to my people that I voted for him in order | 

{ 
| 
| 
| 


to elect General ‘Taylor President of the United || 
States. Go back to Georgia, and wake up the | 
echoes yet resounding with the speeches I made | 
then in defense of the South, and he will find that 

I then denounced Mr. Fillmore, in 1848, just as I | 
do to-day. But Mr. Fillmore was notat the head | 
of the ticket, and we had General Cass presented | 
by the other side, who held, as we said in Geor- į 
gia, to this prineiple of squatter sovereignty. | 


Mr. HIL And Tam with you yet on that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; and it would have 
been better to-day did you stand shoulder to 
shoulder and vote with me in this House. Iam 
ready to meet my whole recard—all of it, and at 
all times. 

Mr. HILL. [desire to say a word. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman says he 
wants to make areply. I hopeT have said nothing 
offensive. 

Mr. HILL. After the high-wrought eulogy of 
my friend upon the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and his 
animadversion upon the compromise of 1820, 
known as the Missouri compromise, I beg leave 
to say that, although I would not have voted for 
that measure myself, and have repeatedly, onall oc- 
casions when I have spoken of it, so declared, and 
though I regard itas an extra-constitutional meas- ; 
ure, yet it should be remembered in extenuation, 
that President Monroe was a Virginia President 
—aslavcholding President; that he submitted that 
measure to his Cabinet seriously, before he ap- 
proved the bill; that in that Cahinct sat John C. 
Calhoun and William H. Crawford, two of the 
greatest lights of the then Republican party of the 
country; that the measure was not assailed during | 
the succeeding four years of Mr. Monroe’s ad- 
ministration; thatit passed peacefully through the 

-four years of Mr. Adams’s administration; and 
that, during the eight years of General Jackson’s 
administration, no voice came from the South to 
demand the repéal of this obnoxious statute. 
There stood then at the head of your Govern- 
ment the sage'of the Hermitage, devoted as he 
was to southern interests and everything national; 
and yethe never suggested to the Congress of the 
United States, with the large, sweeping majority 
he had in both Houses, the propriety of repeal- , 
ing that measure. It did occur to me, as it did to 
Gencral Cass, that, as it had stood so long, though 
I would not have voted for it myself, time had |! 
rather conscerated it as a national measure, and it ij 
would have been best not to disturb it. This is | 
all I have to say in reference to it. - 


| 
i 
ł 


| 
Asto these reminiscences about thé presidential | 
election of 1848, { say again that I revived them | 
inall kindness. I say I supported the Taylor and | 
Fillmore ticket with reluctance, but for very dif- | 
ferent reasons from those given by my colleague. | 
My reasons were that the Whig party had the | 
opportunity of renominating Henry Clay; and I | 
preferred defeat under his banner to success under | 

| 


that of General Taylor. That was my attitude in | 
Georgia. I died very hard on the overthrow of | 
Mr. Clay. When I saw the course which my | 
State took, I refused to attend the State conven- , 


tion to appoint delegates; and I have never ceased ii 
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regretting that Mr. Clay was not nominated. 
‘When the gentleman says that Mr. Fillmore was 


the tail of the ticket, I think he will at least | 


admit that, as far as administrative ability -went, 


nearly all of it resided in the tail on that occasion. į 
| (Laughter. 


Mr. KEITT. 1d not mean to say anything 
in arguendo on this matter; but I simply wish to 
make this statement. My friend from Georgia 
(Mr. Hix] quotes Mr . Calhoun as in favor of 
the constitutionality of the Missouri line. In that 
the gentleman is mistaken. It did pass during the 
administration of Mr. Monroe; and Mr. Calhoun 
was in Mr. Monrec’s Cabinet; but that is no proof 


! that Mr. Calhoun was in favor of its constitution- 


ality. The only ground on which that statement 
has ever been made rests, I believe, on an extract 
from the diary of John gQuincy Adams, published 
twenty or twenty-five years after this transaction. 
The moment it was published, and attention was 
called to it, Mr. Calhoun, in the Senate, positively 
and specifically denied it. 

Now, a diary is very good authority against 


the man who keeps it; butit isno authority what- | 


Mr. 


ever against other individuals implicated. 


Caijhoun’s denial is itself sufficient. Ido not mean į 


to say how far it implicates Mr. Adams. Ido 
know that, in 1803, pending the institution of a 
government over the Territory of Louisiana, he 
denied that any power did exist in the Govern- 
ment to legislate whatever in the matter. Whether 
he subsequently changed his opinion, I do not 
know; and, so far as I am concerned, it isen- 
tircly immatcria!l. Some time ago, before the 
death of Mr. Calhoun, I received a letter from him 
—which { have never made public—in which he 
stated dircetly, positively, and in so many words, 
that, in his judgment, the Missouri linc was not 
constitutional. 

Mr. HILL. I am obliged to the gentleman 
from South Carolina for his statement, because 
no man regards with more reverence than I do the 
memory of Mr, Calhoun. We were natives of the 
same district; and 1 was taught from my infancy 
to regard him as one of the great spirits of the 
nation. Once fact, however, is well established: 
Whether Mr. Calhoun concurred or not with the 
President in his approval of the Missouri com- 
promise, it certainly did not estrange him from 
President Monroe, because he continued to occupy 
his seat in that Cabinet. And what I have stated 
is certainly truc, that there were no efforts to re- 
peal the Missouri compromise made till the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill was introduced; and it was then 
made by a Whig member of the Senate, and for 
causes, perhaps, that the nation is not informed 
of up to this day. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman under- || 


takes to break the force of the point which I made 
upon him—that he would not have voted for the 
repeal of that unconstitutional statute, so degrad- 
ing to the South, so insulting to her honor and 
her dignity, and so violative of the Constitution 
of the United States—by stating that Mr. Mon- 
roe did not veto the bill; that General Jackson did 
not recommend its repeal; that Mr. Van Buren 
did not; that Mr. Polk did not; and that it was 


reserved til] the sessions of 1850 and 1854, under | 


Fillmore and Pierce, for that proposition to be 
made. The answer to that is casily made. It 
was expected thea—they expected it, T expected 
it, Mr. Monroe expected it, General Jackson ex- 
pected it, and Mr. Polk expected—that that Mis- 


| souri linc should be extended to the Pacific ocean, |: 
| tillit became manifest that the people of the North | 


did not intend to do it. The people of the North 


intended to hold on to it just as long as it worked | 


to their interests, to the development of their in- 
stitutions, and to the destruction of ours; and the 
eople of the South were thrown on their rights: 
our Whig friends.at the North had manifested 


| in a body their determination not to extend the 


line to the Pacific ocean. Then it was that the 
South planted herself on the glorious Constitution 
of the country, and demanded that the constitu- 
tional principle of non-interference should be es 


tablished; and that the Missouri compromise H 
should be repealed, not only by implication, but | 
by express terms. And you say you would never jj 


have voted for the repeal of that odious, unjust, 
unconstitutional restriction on the rights of the 
South. j 
Mr. HILL. Wil my colleague allow me 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. No, sir; I must close. 


Thavé said nothing personally offensive tö 
colleague. I am the best-natured ina 
world, except my honorable fiend. [Lauek 

Mr. HILL. {ask my colleague ifthe 
sition to repeal the Missouri compromise ori 
ated with the Democratic party ? : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My recollection‘is; 
it came from -Senatér Dixan, of Kertuck 
southern Whig; ind you quit him: | Now, what 
do you say to that? j pr 

Mr. HILL. Does not my friend know ‘that thé 
report of Judge Doveras accompanying the Bill 
pretermitted the expression of an opinion ag‘ to 
whether the legislation of 1850 had operated asa 
repeal of the Missouri compromise—that point 
remaining unsettled in the minds of ‘the support- 
ers of the compromise measures?’ : Eri 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Ido not know, sit? I 
decline to answer, because I do not know whether 
it did or not. Now, Mr. Clerk, I want to ask m 
colleague p question. : . nibs 

‘Mr. HILL. I shall answer it with pleasure. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. . Do ‘you believe: ‘the 
Missouri restriction was unconstitutional? < ; 

Mr. HILL. Ido not believé it was constitu- 


tional. - 
UNDERWOOD. You then believe that 


Mr. 
it was unconstitutional? 

Mr. HILL. ILsay, ido not believe that it wag 
constitutional. I have said so in my speeches; I 
have said that it was an extra-constitutional meas- 
ure; and the reason why I use the word ‘extr®- 
constitutional’? is, because I think that very little 
of our legislation, in reference to the Territories, 
is derivable from the Constitution atal: ` 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask the pentleman for 
a definite, authoritative answer. I repeat the ques- 
tion. Do you believe the establishment of the 
Missouri restriction of 1820 was unconstitutional ? 

Mr. HILL. [have said that it was not war- 
ranted by the Constitution; and so believing, I 
have always said { would not have voted for its 
and I said so before the Supreme Court of the 
United States pronounced the Dred Scott decision. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. Cerk, I hope 
we have gone through with that matter. It will 
| be seen now thatit isimpossible for a young merh- 
i ber like myself to make a speech in this House 
without interruptions. I thought I could doso. 
! I had prepared my speech, and intended to go 
| through with it without interruption; but I see 
j it is impossible. There is nothing in it that is 
personally offensive; but it is impossible to get 
through. J am not responsible for these delays, 
and now, sir, I will go on regularly. 

Well, sir, in this juncture of affairs, at the time 
| the people of the South were about tobe a unit, 
the American party appeared in our midst, and to 


| some extent, with reference to other issues, the 
| people were again divided into parties; and the 
į contest of 1855 will long be remembered in our 
| State as one of the most fierce and bitter partisan 
| contests ever waged in that good old State. And 
| thus the people were kept divided. Another ques- 
| tion arose, involving the equality of the South in 
| the Union. Kansas applicd for admission as a 
| State into the Union, with a constitution estab- 
! lishing and protecting slavery in her limits; and 
iif the South had then been united, Kansas to- 
| day would have been aslave State in the Union, if 
i the whole delegation had been Democratic, from 
ithe South. There were enough sound, reliable 
i men, Democrats, from the North, to have passed 
: the bill; but, unfortunately for the South, enough 
South Americans were found in the House to de- 
|| feat the bill. I do not mean that all the South 
| Americans voted against the admission of Kansas 
|! under the Lecompton constitution. My recollec- - 
!| tion is that one from Georgia voted for the bill, 

Mr. Trippe,] and the other [Mr. HiL] was 

paired off with an‘opponent of the bill; which 

| was equivalent to voting for it. The people of 
i the South will thus see the importance of uhity, 

i Lrepeat, every Democrat from the South voted 

‘for it,and enough from the North, if all the South 

Americans had supported it, to pass the bills and 

no man from the North voted for the bill, of any 

party, except Democrats, in cither House of Con- 

ji gress, There were enough in the Senatein favor 

i| of the bill to pass it. The President was in favor 
i of the admission of the State, and so was the Sen- 
‘ate. It was defeated in the House by the whole 
i vote of the Black Republican party, and a few 
South Americans, perhaps six, and a few Demos 


tt 
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crats at.the North... Well, sir, the South would 
again have become a unit, in my opinion; but 
another new party is formed. ‘The Opposition 
party in my own State, the American party, was 
formally. disbanded, and a new party formed. I 
tried to prevent it, and urged the people every- 
where to be united, and stand inside of the Dem- 
ocratic organization ; believing, as 1 did, that the 
Democratic party was the only party that had 
the will and the power to successfully oppose 
the march of the Republican party in triumph to 
power, : 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Clerk, my colleague says, 
in his remarks: here, that the American party of 
Georgia has formally disbanded. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. By its executive com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HILL. By the executive committee. I 
do not gainsay that statement; but I have always 
said, however, that that committee exceeded its 
powers, in my judgment} and, so far as Lam con- 
cerned, I declined accepting a nomination for re- 
election to this House, in my district, unless it 
was tendered me by the American party proper. 
It was so given me. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will not dispute upon 
that subject. 
Mr. HILL. I merely wanted to set you 


right, 

sve UNDERWOOD. Well, sir, I am simply 
stating a historical fact, and stated it right. The 
American party did, by their executive commit- 
tee, formally disband that party. They formed 
an Opposition party, nominated their candidate 
for Governor, and run himas the Opposition party. 
How the gentleman run, I do not know. 

Mr. HILL. Asan American. ‘The candidate 
for Governor as American and Opposition. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. American and Opposi- 
tion. 

Well, sir, here we are to-day, the Democratic 
party in the minority, the Republican party not 
quite a majority, and the anti-Lecompton Demo- 
crats and South Americans holding the balance of 

ower. Suppose the people of the South had 

ceded the voice of the Democracy, what would 
have been the condition of this House? Phe South 
united, we should have enough Democrats to elect 
a Speaker, and long since this House would have 
been organized, in my opinion, by the election of 
a national Democrat as Speaker. I do not doubt 
it. I do not mean to say that the South Ameri- 
cans are unsound upon the slavery question. Far 
from it; but on account of old prejudice against 
the name Democrat, many of them will not vote 
with us. Past party conflicts have engendered 
so much bad feeling, that some of them will not 
make the sacrifice of feeling, or do not do so— 
have not yet donc so. 1 say to you, gentlemen, 
the pcople are every where in the South expecting 

ou to vote for a national Democrat for Speaker. 
Why do you not do it? Several of our State Le- 
gislatures have urged it, and they but reflect the 
voice of the whole people. Be not deceived, this 
is the general expectation. 

Mr. Clerk, instead of pursuing this course, we 
are wasting the time of the country in fruitless 
ballots; and I sec from the papers of this city that 
continual meetings are being held to form another 
party, further to divide the people of the South; 
to keep up parties there at a time when every 
southern man, impelled by a sense of common 
danger, should stand shoulder to shoulder in de- 
fonse of our firesides. I cannot change this state 
of things; if it were possible, hy anything I could 
say, I would do it. I ask, in all sincerity, is this 
a time to form new parties? Who in this Hall, 
cat this particular time, applaud eulogies to the 
Union? Mostly the Republican party. Who is 
endangering the American Union? Who is itthat 
makes war upon the rights of one section? No 
man from the South. The Black Republicans are 
the only partý that propose measures that endan- 
ger the Union; it is the only party whose policy 
tends to disunion. With loud professions of love 
for the Union, I have shown how they propose 
to subvert it by utterly disregarding the Consti- 
tution and the just constitutional rights of fifteen 
States. Are we, sir, to stand like stolid blocks 
while our rights are being invaded and even our 
soil polluted by an armed band of traitors, who 
seek to lay waste our country and stir up insur- 
rection, arson, murder, and servile war, and bawl 
Union, Union? No, sir; never! 


| and he utterly refuses to do so. 


Mr. Clerk, our cry should be the Constitution 
and its faithful enforcement—Obedience to the law 
of the landand the decision of our Supreme Court— 
justice- and right. When this shall be heeded 
by the people of the North, I will then talk for 
the Union. When they shal] return to their duty, 
let us and our slaves alone, execute and enforce 
the guarantees of the Constitution, cease to plun- 
der us of our slaves, tear up their underground 
railroads, repeal their odious obstructions to the 
enforcement of the right of our people to the ren- 
dition of fugitive slaves—then and not until then 
I will join the cry in favor of the Union. The 
Black ‘Republicans are now working in the lead 
in the ery of Union; they whose policy and meas- 
ures alone endanger the Union ery out in this 
Hall with a loud voice, and revamp the patriotic 
sentimentof the hero of the Hermitage—“ the Fed- 
eral Union, it shall be preserved.” Why, sir,no 
man at the South proposes to dissolve the Union, 


if their rights are respected and the Constitution. 


regarded. And I propound the question: who is 
willing to submit to dishonor, degradation, and 
disgrace? Who will surrender every right to an 
unscrupulous and unprincipled majority, whoan- 
nounce in advance of their inauguration to power 
our entire subjugation, and the destruction of our 
property? I respectfully submit to my constitu- 
ents at the South that this is no time for southern 
men to engage in the formation of a new party. 

This cry of Union at the North, I fear, is to 
lull us into security. John Brown’s raid into 
Virginia has waked up the people of the South 
to the true designs of northern Abolitionists; and 
when we reflect that John Brown himself was a 
poor broken-down ‘horse thief,” an infamous 
assassin, without moncy, that he organized near 
Harper’s Ferry, in Virginia, with forty or fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of arms and ammunition, 
and such arms—Sharpe’s rifles, more than one 
thousand, fifteen hundred pikes—one was at the 
Capitol yesterday—a most cruel butchering pike, 
to murder our people, men, women, and children. 
These arms were made at the North, the money 
and means furnished by your people, by men of 
influence and wealth, one of whom had becn a 
member of this House; and that, according to the 
testimony of Mr. Forbes, Mr. Sewarp, nowand 
then a Senator of the United States, when in- 
formed of this intended murderous invasion into 
a slave State, only replied, ‘ 1 had better not have 
been told anything of it.” This man, sworn to 
support the Constitution, thus, if Forbes speaks 
the truth, isto allintents and purposesan accessory 
before the fact. {ask again, is this a time to cry 
glorious Union? Letus cry justice and the Consti- 
tution. I say, let there be'a Union of the south- 
ern men to act with true northern Democrats in 
defense of the Constitution. 

Mr. Clork, when we assembled in this Hall, on 
the first Monday in December last, we found upon 
the floor of this House, forty members who had 
“ cordially indorsed”? Helper’s Impending Crisis 
of the South, a book which proposes arson, mur- 
der, rapine, insurrection, and servile war. Among 
other sentiments in that book will be found those 
appended to the resolution offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri. Among the signers of that 
cordial indorsement is the honorable gentleman 
from Ohio, the eandidate of the Black Republican 
party for Speaker. : 

In response to the gentleman from Virginia, 
[Mr. Miitson,] that candidate said that, once for 
all, he would not be catechized. He explained 
by a letter from Mr. Blair how he came to sign 
the recommendation, and one from Governor 
Morgan, of New York, and would simply say, 
he had said five times that he was opposed to any 
interference with the rights of slavchoiders in the 
States by the people of the free States. I have 


| already shown how that party regard the rights of 


slaveholders. No man, they say,can have prop- 
ertyin man. But, sir, that book is not addressed 
to the people of the non-slavcholding States. The 
peculiar feature of that book is that itisaddressed 
to the non-slaveholder in the slaveholding States, 


and to the negroes in the same States; and the} 


honorable gentleman did not, in his disclaimer, 
meet the case; and I asseri that to this day he has 
not disclaimed, on the floor of this House, the 
sentiments, opinions, and doctrines of that book; 
He refuses to 
speak on account of the 


endency of the resolution | 
| of the gentleman from Missouri, Let kim- con- ii 


tinue to do so; it is a matter of. taste. On this 
floor are the Representatives, of fifteen slavehold- 
mg States. Prima facie, the case is against the 
honorable member from Ohio. There is the in- 
dorsement, stating his opinion of us, and it isnot 
a very complimentary one. We are the party 
injured; he is the wrong-doer, and it is for him to 
make the amend. Ido not ask him to explain. 
I would scorn to do it. We understand how.to 
protect ourselves. We have done him no wrong. 
We are seeking to make a record for ourselves. 

I cordially approve the resolution of the gentle- 
man from Missouri.. I am anxious to vote for it. 
I ask no explanation; it was due to us that it 
should have been made if any could be; none 
satisfactory has been made. Then we stand thus: 
the indorsement is here; the gentleman does not 
explain; we take it as itis, and say that no one 
who indorses those sentiments is fit to be Speaker 
of this House. Iam willing to say it, and vote 
it every day of this Congress, and at the cnd of 
this Congress. If the honorable gentleman inad- 
vertently signed that cordial indorsementhe should 
have been glad of an opportunity to say so, and 
to have seized the opportunity to disclaim the 
sentiments of the book. I have always under- 
stood it as an evidence of true manhood to repair 
an injury unintentionally done to another’s feel- 
ings. But, sir, “de gustibus nil dispulandum;”’ 
let it be understood, however, that the honorable 
gentleman never has used the words put into his 
mouth by the gentleman from Tennessce; he has 
never disclaimed the opinions, sentiments, aims, 
and objects of the Helper book. 

There is another thing that should not be for- 
gotten. That man Helper, some months prior to 
that “ cordial indorsement,’’ was exposed by the 
honorable Senator from North Carolina in the Sen- 
ate, and denounced as a thief, and this was placed 
upon the records of Congress; and not only that, 
this same Helper assaulted amember of this House 
{Mr. Craigs, of North Carolina,] in his seat about 
this same work; and, I respectfully submit, the 
honorable gentleman from Ohio was too careless, 
too unmindfal of public events when he indorsed 
this author’s work without knowing the contents 
of the book. Sir, if ever there was a clear case 
of criminal negligence, this is the one, if it were a 
crime to indorse cordially that Helper work. 

Mr. Clerk, in view of the surrounding perils to 
the country, and the dangers to the southern sec- 
tion of the Union, where can safety be found? 1 
answer, sir, in the principles of the Democratic 
party, and inside ofits organization. Itis the only 
hope of the country. The American party exists 
notatallat the North. It has been swallowed up 
in that end of the Union by the Black Republican 
party; itis in the minority in every State of the 
Union, and cannot control the country. The Re- 
publican party do not intend to disband, but, 
flushed with recent successes, will strike for vic- 
tory. The Democratic party will continue to exist. 


Its principles, founded in eternal truth, are as un- 


dying as immortality itself. Founded upon the 
Constitution of the United States, ever maintaining 
its glorious principles of civil and religious liberty, 
the party cannot perish until the Constitution is 
destroyed. 

Mr. HILL. With the permission of my col- 
league, I desire to ask him if it is a thing to be de- 
plored if this Union movement should have the 
effect to divide the Republican party ? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, How can thathe? Has 
not the Republican party announced their ends 
andaims? Does the gentleman believe that the 
Republican party intends to take down its plat- 
form? Docs itintend todissolve? Can the gen- 
tleman hope or believe that those old Whigs in 
that Republican party, who became denational- 
ized, sectionalized, in 1850 and 1854, and went 
over to the Free-Soilers, can safely be trusted to 
defend the interests of the South? Do you be- 
lieve that those whom you have met as members 
of the American council at the North, and who 
are now here as Republicans, can safely be trusted 
with the rights, the interests, and honor of the 
South? 

Mr. HILL. In this very friendly colloquy with 
my colleague, I state, and I state it knowingly, 
that there are many gentlemen associated in po- 
litical life with the Republican party, who do not 
naturally belong there, and who do not cordially. 
sympathize with that party. They are are n-ap 
unnatural position, We propose to organize a 
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Union party, based upon attachment to the Gov- 
ernment and upon the enforcement of existing 
laws—all of them. It is not probable thata large 
majority of the Republican party will unite with 
us for those purposes, but a portion of them may; 
and the question I ask is: would it be a national 
misfortune to make adivision among that party ? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask my friend from 
Georgia what evidence he has upon which he pre- 
dicates the idea that any portion of the Republi- 
can party will come over to the new party? 

Mr. HILL. I answer very frankly and am 
glad of the opportunity to answer. A portion of 
the gentlemen here, who are, in common parlance, 
classed as Republicans, to wit: gentlemen elected 
to this House as “ People’s party” men, have 
shown to the country and to their constituents 
their nationality by voting for a South American, 
in the person of Joux A. Giumer, of North Car- 
olina. By that act they proved that they are not 
sectional in their views. I do hope that this class 
of men will unite with the party we propose to 
inaugurate, and thereby separate themselves from 
the Republican party. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Sir, I cannot account 
for the hopes of the gentleman. He says they | 
have shown that they are national men by voting 
for Hon. Mr. Giumer. I respond, by saying that 
they first showed they were sectional men, belong- 
ing to the Black Republican party, by voting, first 
for Mr. Grow, and then for Mr. Snzrman. If 
voting for Mr. Garmer once or twice, is evidence 
that they are national men, does not the voting for 
Mr. Grow and Mr. Suerman some thirty times 
demonstrate that they are sectional men, standing 
upon a platform with sectional Abolitionists ? 

Mr. HILL. I am not the defender of those 
gentlemen. They are able to take care of them- 
selves. Iam speaking upon the question of ex- 
pedicncy; and I simply ask the gentleman if. it 
would be'a misfortune if a new party should 
spring up which would have the effect to divide 


the Republicans? I think, myself, the Democrats |! 


would be glad to divide them in the great States ; 
of New York and Pennsylvania, and in other 
States; for, unless they do, it seems to me there 
is little chance for the nominee of the Charleston 
convention. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We will take care of | 
that in the character of our nominee. 

Mr. HILL. Not unless you take the strongest 
man of your party, Judge Doveras. 
` Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, Judge Doveras. | 
You have thrown him into my face four or five 
times. It is true he stood up for the rights of the 
South in relation to the Missouri restriction and 
its repeal. Now I do not intend to be diverted 
from the course of my remarks, though I will 
answer; you have thrown Judge Doveras three 
times at me. i 

Mr HILL, Mr. Clerk—— . i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let me talk a while. 
I have the floor. You talk to me about south- | 
ern men uniting in a party organization with the | 
honorable gentleman, Mr. Tuapprus Stevens, of 
Pennsylvania. He is one of the gentlemen who 
voted for Mr. Gitmer. I tell my colleague that 
no time, place, or circumstance will allow me to | 
trust the rights of my constituents in the hands | 
of the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, | 
neither will I gointo political association with him. 

Mr. HILE. | With all respect, both to the ab- 
sent gentleman from New York, and to my col- 
leauc, Í ask if he spurns political affiliation with 
the honorable member from New York, Mr. Joun 
COCHRANE. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Nosir. 

Mr. HILL. The Buffalo platform builder. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, sir, Mr. Cochrane 
can speak for himself. ` 

Mr. HILL. Hce can, and I hope my colleague | 
will speak for himsclf. If the gentleman from 
New York will help to make up a Democratic | 
majority, he will answer the purpose very well, 
for that is what you want. ` 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. [am nottrying to build | 
up àa party in opposition to the Democratic party, | 
which stands by the constitutional rights of my | 
constituents, out of Black Republican materials. | 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman is conceding that | 
the new party to be formed must be more conserv- | 
ative, more national, than the Democratic party; | 
otherwise, his northern Democratic friends will | 
not forsake their own party to join it. ! 


$ 
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| 


| are such, and that they belong to the Democratic 


| sorry to perceive that the gentleman seems to mis- 


| Union. 


| repudiate everybody who is not as pure and spot- 


| warp Joy Morris] who spoke the other day in the 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. The northern Democrats 
never will join it. Where is the gentleman going 
at the North for men more conservative or more 
national than the Democrats? Do you expect to 
find men now in the party organization, known 
here as Black Republicans, to orgauize a national 
Union party, and have a branch of it atthe South? 
Organize it at the North, if you want to; but why 
do you want a wing of it at the South? Who at 
the South asks for anything the South is not en- 
titled to? Why do you seek to overthrow at the 
South that party organization which stands by 
the Constitution and your rights, and asks nothing 
else and nothing more?. The-question has been 
put to my southern Opposition friends upon this 
floor, over and over again, what it is that the most 
extreme southern men ask that the South is not 
justly entitled to? 

Mr. HILL. Of course the gentleman wishes 
an answer. ; 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no, my specch will | 
never come to an end. 

Mr. HILL. Iam ready to answer it. My an- 
swer is this: there are upon this foor, and in many 
places in the South, gentlemen of high intelligence 
and position in the country, who believe, from 
what has already occurred in this Republic, that 
its days should be numbered, and that already the 
bond should be destroyed that unites this great 
American people. The gentleman knows there 


arty, or that their associations are with that party. 
Docs the gentleman sympathize with those pur- 
poses and designs? For one, I do not. It is for 
this that I would inaugurate a new party; it is be- 
cause I think these views are extreme. They are 
hurtful to the country, and Fdo not wish their 
success. Ihave stated my reasons. But I will | 
not interrupt the gentleman, or interfere with his 
time. I state, once for ail, that I am exceedingly 


apprehend the purpose and tone of iny remarks. 
If there is anything of heat, or anger, or distaste- 
fulness, exhibited by me, I am exceedingly unfor- 
tunate. I did not intend to make a solitary remark | 
during the gentleman’s speech, and I only rose to 
correct a statement—nothing more. I state, atthe 
same time, that, with the erroneous notions pre- 
vailing at the North, it is time that we. should 
bring together Constitution-loving men, North 
and South, for the purpose of bringing the north- 
ern mind back to conservative views, and of de- 
feating the objects of those in the South who, for 
what has already occurred, would destroy this 


Itishardly necessary for meto repeat what I said | 
the other day—that I am anxious to destroy and 
break down the influence of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Swann] in the ranks of 
the Republican party. 1 would divide it as wide 
asunder as the poles, because I do think it a hurtful 
political association to this nation. Thatisa point 
on which I am sure the gentleman agrees with me. | 
I am not to be responsible for the political sins of į 
everybody who happens to take shelter in the 
party to which I belong; neither do I hold my 
colleague to he. But when he makes a point on | 
me because Í would accept certain moderate Re- | 

ublicans on a new and distinct platform, pledg- 
ing obedience to the laws as they exist, I simply | 
retort that there are gentlemen in the Democratic | 
party, in deservedly high standing for their intel- 
ligence, with whom the gentleman does not agree, 
yet does not disdain to associate. It is not ex- 
actly expedient, in this great country of ours, to 


less as the snow. ‘We could not get along with | 
a party of that sort, and do not propose to inau- 
gurate one which would be too critical in its admis- 
sion of members, lest it should grow too slowly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the gentleman ex- 
pect that those men of the People’s party from 
the North, who are voting for Joux SHERMAN for 
Speaker of this House, will unite with him in the 
formation of a Union party that will give protec- 
tion to slave property in the Territories? 

Mr. HILL. Edo hope it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, who are they? 

Mr. HILL. I refer, for one, to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Philadelphia [Hon. Ep- 


resence of Mr. Swerman, what he believed to | 
e Mr. SHerman’s sentiments, and what he said || 
was not negatived by Mr. Suzrman. He said if; 


it were negatived by Mr. Surrman, he: would 
cease to give him his vote.: Mr. Morris stands 
before the nation as a conservative, old-line Whig. 
That is and has been his status. : He commands 
the respect of this body, in which he has served. 
before asa conservative man; and I do not believe 
he is fanatical in any ‘respect. - 2 Ry 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is the gentleman. from: 
Pennsylvania. present ? : ve 

Mr. HILL. Ido not know. 5 ae eee 

Mr. UNDERWOOD.. ‘Then I wish-to know 
whether the gentleman from Georgia speaks-by. 
his authority, when he says that Mr. Morris, of 
Pennsylvania, will go for the protection of sla- 
very in the Territories of the United States? My 
friend from Georgia has said that without, this 
protection he would be willing to disrupt every 
tic that binds us to the Union. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman does not quote 
me ckactly. I spoke of a Territory where sla- 
very would naturally go. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, sir; ina Territory 
where slavery would probably go. He says that 
if slavery were excluded from such Territory, or 
not properly protected there, he would be willing. 
to disrupt every tic that binds us to the Union. 
That is the way I understood him. Has the gen- 
ueman aright to say for Mr. Morris, of Penn- 
sylvania, that he agrees with him? If the hon- 
orable gentleman from Pennsylvania occupies that 
position, I respect him very highly for it. 

Mr. HILL. I have never yet uttered the words 
which my colleague puts inmy mouth. -He mis- 
takes my position.’ I said on this floor, on two 
occasions, recently, that I would not insist on a 
general law for the protection of slavery in the 
Territories. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, put itas you say.. 

Mr. HILL. I have said, and I repeat, that 
when the case arises of a Territory that from its 
location would invite naturally the institution of 
slavery, and where, but for congressional prohi- 
bition or the influence of popular or squatter sov- 
ercignty, slavery would go and there remain; and 
if the South were prevented by either of these. 
causes from carrying slaves there, while Iwas no 
extreme southern man, but a Union man. in senti- 
ment, E would unite with extreme southern men 
in eying to defend my rights. That is what I 
said. A : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, do you say that 
Mr. Morris, of Pennsylvania, agrees with you: 
in that sentiment? : 

My. HILL. I say this: that the Union party 
to be inaugurated has no reference to that point 
specifically. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Exactly, sir. 
reporters put that down. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. If it did, it might be classed as a 
southern party; and we would not be likely to 
find, outside of the slaveholding States, many 
Democrats who agree with me on that subject. It 
is not among the objects of the Union. party to 
decide questions about Territories that are yet to 
be acquired, but to deal with the exigencies of to- 
day. I speak without having ever consulted one 
solitary member of the Opposition on the right, 
as to what they would do under any given cir- 
cumstances, and without asking whether they 
would join any such party as that. I speak only 
inferentially from gentlemen’s antecedents, and 
nothing else; and I think we can tell pretty well, 
when we know a man’s history, what he may-be 


Let the 


j expected to do under given circumstances. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman says that 
he speaks from gentlemen’s antecedents. - Let me 
ask him which ofthe antecedents of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morris] induce him to 
believe that he will go for a law to protect the 
owner of slaves in the Territories of the Union? 

Mr. HILL. Ihave distinctly stated that it is 
no purpose of this new organization to cover ter- 
ritorial policy, because that is a matter of schism 
in the Democratic party itself. I stated distinctly 
that that party is based on the Union and laws, 
and the enforcement of those laws. Any gen- 
tleman who isnot inimical to the enforcement. of 
the fugitive slave law, which is not popular in the 
free States, is, in the main,.a conservative- man. 
I regard all men who would assist in the enforce- 
ment of that law as national men. f 

Mr. UNDERWOOD.. Now, Lask the gentle- 
man from Georgia if he did not, in response to the 
gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr..Davis,] the 
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other day, sty that his:party-was so sound that 
there was no ‘party in the North that would go 
with him?. Did not he say so a few days since? 
< Mr- HILL. Tmight have said that I was afraid 
of it; but perhaps new hopes have risen up since 
that time. . (Laughter.] i 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Letme know upon what 
they are predicated ?’ ` 
Mr. HILL. Predicated upon the patriotism 


and good sense of the:people. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. We have.tried that for 


years; and now [want to know of the gentleman 
from Georgia if we have not got. about as much 
patriotism in the South as 
ple’s party at the North? (Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. I have not said there was not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, sir, sit down and 
let me talk to you a while. (Laughter.] I always 
speak earnestly, because I believe what I say; 
bat I am- always-in a good humor. I want you 


to understand that there is no excitement, no heat | 


at all; I have not had a particle of it at all. But 
I say to my colleague, let me make a few obser- 
vations to you. Do you not know that this Peo- 
ple’s party of Pennsylvania, aside from their anti- 
slavery propensities, their anti-slavery principles, 


and their anti-slavery doctrines, are in favor of a 


protective tariff, and that they have proposed, on 
this floor, a compromise that they will not say 
anything more than they have said on the slavery 
question if you will give them a protective tariff? 

Mr. FILL. Well, I do happen to know that 
those gentlemen calling themselves the People’s 


party—men from Pennsylvania and New Jersey | 


—do coincide on that subject with the distin- 
guished gentleman who resides at the White 
House, who has been so ably defended and culo- 
gized by my colleague here. [Applause and laugh- 
ter in the galleries. ] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. , Yes, sir, they do coin- 
cide with the President of the United States upon 
that subject. Now, I want to know if you also 
coincide with him? 

Mr. HILL. Ido not; nor is that one of the 
issues that is to come into the new party. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now I have got the 
gentleman from Georgia where I wanted him. 

Mr. HULL. now ask the gentleman whether 
he agrees with Mr. Buchanan upon the tariff pol- 
icy of the country? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Ifyouhad scen my let- 
ter of acceptance to the convention which nomin- 
ated me, you would have known that T distinctly 
announced that I agreed with the views laid down 
by Mr. Sceretary Cobb on that subject. Now, 
sir, I have got the gentleman from Georgia, I 
think, where I wanted him. I said I distinctly 
announced'in my letter of acceptance addressed 
to the people of the fifth congressional district of 
the State of Georgia, that my opinions upon the 
subject of a tariff coincided with those set forth 
by Secretary Cobb in his report to the Thirty- 
Fifth Congress. 

Mr. HILL. Then you repudiate the sentiments 
of the President. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. You know that every | 


Demiocrat at the South is opposed to the doctrine 
of protection for the sake of protection. 

Mr. HILL. I know that nearly every Dem- 
ocrat in the South says he is opposed to a pro- 
tective tariff and the Pacific railroad; but they 
voted for a President who was in favor of both, 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We always vote for 
Presidents who have stood by the South upon the 
slavery question. We did not vote for Millard 
Fillmore, who spent his life in efforts to destroy 
the rights of the South. 

Mr. HILL. Not since 1848. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, sir, since 1848. 

Mr. HILL. We did not vote for him until 1848. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But you have voted for 
him since that time. 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir, I have; and I wish I 
could make him President again. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, sir, a man who 
has recently said that he signed a bill to enforce 


the rights of our people in the rendition of their | 


fugitive slaves with great pain. That is the man 
who you want to sce President of the United 
States, to protect the rights of the South. Now, 
Mr, Clerk, I think I have been liberal in my iv- 
dulgence of the gentleman from Georgia. [think 
I have treated him kindly, 


: > 


there is in that Peo- | 


Mr. HILL. The gentleman has been kind, 
indeed. But I desire to say that it matters not to 
me what are the private sentiments of the Prosi- i 
dent of the United States, in respect to any par- 
ticular law of this nation. If he be conscientious 
enough to enforce, during his administration, all 
our laws, no matter what may be his private judg- 
ment in relation to them, I honor him for it. It 
is enough for me that he signed and approved the 
act. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will only reply to my 
colleague that E always prefer to trust my rights 
in the hands of my friends. 

Mr. HILL. You have taken a northern man. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, sir; and I would 
rather trust my rights in the hands of a sound 
northern Demoerat, than in the hands of a north- 
ern Abolitionist,as Mr. Fillmore has shown him- 
self to be. But, sir, I did not intend to be led off 
into any such channel of argument. One gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, (Mr. KiLLneER,] who 
belongs to the People’s party, rose in his place, 
not many days ago, and said thatif we would give 
them a tariff, they would not vote against us any 
longer upon the negro question. It may be that 
there is to be a Union party formed upon that 
basis. But, sir, I have no desire to say anything 
further upon this subject; and I only alluded to it 
because my colleague referred to that particular 
class of politicians. I have no feeling in this mat- 
ter, My colleagues from Georgia, who differ with 
me in polities, may interrupt me as often as they 
please. 

Mr. Clerk, itis with pride and pleasure that I 
recur to the past history of the Democratic party; 
its history, sir, is a history of the glorious march 
of our country to greatness and renown, That 
party has carried the country safely through two 
wars; it has expanded our territory, and increased 
our States from thirteen to thirty-three; ithas illus- 
trated American prowess on land and on the sea; 
it swept from the statute-book the alien and sedi- 
tion laws; it destroyed the United States Bank, a 
protective tariff, and a general system of internal 
improvement—thus restoring the Government toa 
sound constitutional currency, to a tariff for reve- 
nue based upon that principle, with such incidental 
protection to American industry as a revenue tariff 
affords, the only constitutional mode of protection, 
and has wisely turned over to the sovereign States 
the subject of internalimprovement. That party, 
in 1850 and 1854, removed the unconstitutional 
Missouri restriction, and established the principle 
of the Constitution— Non-interference with sla- 
very in State and Territory, or the District of 
Columbia.” In 1855, it stood forth boldly the ad- 
vocate of religious toleration and liberty of con- 
science, and the rights of forcign-born citizens, | 
and to-day it stands upon its principles proudly į 
defying all comers. ; 

Thus, the Democratic party have been found 
competent to protect, defend, and restore the Con- 
stitution, when ruthlessly invaded and violated, 
as it was in the case of the alien and sedition laws, 
the Bank of the United States, a protective tariff 
for the sake of protection, and by the Missouri 
restriction, It was the Democracy that rose in 
its might and power and shielded the American 
Constitution, which has proved in the power and 
control of the Democratic party, equal to all | 
emergencies, I believe, sir, that that great party 
has another signal victory just before it in 1860. 
With our principles emblazoned upon our flag, 
we will go forth to battle against the enemies of 
the Republic, and we will have such another vic- 
tory as in 1800 and 1852, I do not doubt, sir, 
“truth is omnipotent and public justice certain, ”? 

«Truth erushed to earth will rise again.” 

And when the patriotic voters at the North shall 
fully comprehend ie ends and aims of the Black 
Republican party Iwill notpermitmyselfto doubt, 
they will hurl these disturbers of the public peace 
and tranquillity from power. Should I be mis- 
taken, should those truc men at the North, who 
have so often struggled for our rights, men who 
have braved everything, men, sir, who have not 
only risked office for our rights and the mainte- 
nance of the Constitution, and who have not quailed 
before the click of the revolver or the gleam of the 
bowie knife, fail to achieve another great victory, 
then, sir, we shall sce “ the beginning of the end.”? 


f 


Now, Mr. Clerk, I propose. to address a few 
words to my South American friends on this 


| floor. We have ninety-two men here who are 
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willing to vote for a: Democratic candidate for 
Speaker. The South Americans have twenty- 
three votes. Together, they make one hundred 
and fifteen. To that add the vote we can get, if 
these twenty-three gentlemen will only try the 
experiment, and unite them to our vote, and we 
can elect a sound man as the Presiding Officer of 
this House. i ae 

Mr. HILL. Has the gentleman’s party shown 
that they can command ninety-two votes for any 
Democrat in the Fouse? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman asks 
me if we can command ninety-two votes for any 
one Democrat in this House? I say, sir, that we 
can show it if we can get twenty-three American 
votes. 

Mr. HILL. Cannot you show it without get- 
ting one American vote? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, You have never been 
able to show that your candidate could get more 
than thirty-six, and we have shown for several 
of our candidates three times as many votes. 
What do you ask me that question for? 

Mr. HILL. lask you this question: how are 
we to know you can get. ninety-two votes for a 
Democratic candidate, unless you prove it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Come and do your 
duty, and we will prove it. 

Mr. HILL. Our duty? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, your duty; and I 
will tell you what it is. 

Mr. HILL. Is there any particular class of 
Democrat for whom you can get these ninety-two 
votes? Ifso,whatclass? Does he belong to the 
anti-Lecompton-Douglas Democracy, the Le- 
sompun A deainiatnation Democracy, the tariff 
anti-tariff Democracy, southern- 
rights Democracy, or what sort of Democracy? 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD: Lookatthe exultationof 
the other side of the House on that answer. Let 
me ask the gentleman why he makes that answer 
in the way of a question? Docs he hope that it 
will aid in uniting the Democrats, or does he want 
to rend us asunder? Is that his object and design ? 
Do the Black Republicans see and recognize it, 
and is that the reason they indorse him with such 
exultation ? 

Mr. HILL. I do not wish to rend asunder 
that which seems to be already too widely rent 
asunder. [Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then stop your ques- 
tions; stop your intrusion upon my speech while 
I am endeavoring to speak for the first time in the 
American Congress. 

Mr. HILL. [ask the gentleman’s pardon, and 
the pardon of the House, if I have been guilty of 
impoliteness. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Notatall; I do notsay 
impoliteness. 

Mr. HILL. I have had no desire to intrude 
on the gentleman’s remarks, I have been of the 
opinion that these desultory debates are racier 
than a set speech, and would make a pamphlet 
more readable. 1 am sorry, therefore, if the gen- 
tleman thinks what has occurred to-day has do- 
tracted materially from the merits of his speéch. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Notatall. I intend to 
pursue this subject; ĮI do not intend to be driven 
from my position upon this floor by these inter- 
ruptions. I do not intend that fire-brands shall 
be thrown into the Democratic party by men who 
have no love for it or its principles, and no desire 
for its triumph. I intend to hold up to the indig- 
nant gaze of the southern people the fact that 
these twenty-three South Americans have never 
voted for a Democrat. 

Mr. HILL. Ihave. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, sir, you have; and 
I honor you for it. So has my other American 
colleague. I will say, for fear my former remark 
may be misconstrued, that one of my colleagues 
[Mr, Harpeman] hawvoted oftener for a Demo- 
crat than any other member of his party; and my 
other colleague has occasionally voted for a Dem- 
ocrat. 

Mr. Clerk, I do. not intend to be diverted from 
my purpose. I intend to hold up to the indignant 
gaze of the people of the South the fact that these 
twenty-three South Americans have never cast 
their vote for a Democrat. Why is that, sir? 

Mr. HILL. With my friend’s permission, I 
will tell him that f will hold up to the indignant 
people of the South and of the Union the fact that 
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this united Democracy have never once cast their 
united votes fora southern American. [Applause 
in the galleries. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Thegentleman will not 
divert me from my purpose. There are two or 
three of the twenty-three South Americans who 
are unwilling to vote for Mr. Maynarn, of Ten- 
nessee, or Mr. Borexer, of Virginia, their own 
friends. I hold up to the indignant gaze of the 
American people that there is only one man in 
this House, of the American party of the South, 
who has been able to concentrate the vote of the 
American party. Yes, sir, itis emphatically true. 
I want the people of the South to look to the fact, 
and to answer it by their votes hereafter. I have 
told the people of the South that, if they would 
send Democrats here, the rights of the South would 
be maintained. If we had twenty-three Demo- 
crats upon this floor, and only twenty-three, if 
we changed positions with the South Americans, 
would we exhibit the spectacle that is now pre- 
sented by those twenty-three Americans? Half 
of them, sir, is all we could ever get te vote fora 
Democratic nominee. Some of them will not even 
vote for one of their own men; some who will only 
vote, for Joux A. Gimer, of North Carolina. 
Why is this? In what do Mr. Boreser, of Vir- 
ginia, and Mr. Maywarp, of Tennessee, differ 
with Mr. Gitmer, of North Carolina, that indaces 
those gentlemen of what is called the People’s 
party to go for Mr. Gitmxr, and that prevents 
them going for Mr. Borerer or Mr. Maynarn? 
My friend says that he does notknow. I wonder 
whether the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Sruvens] does not know? Iam astonished and 
amazed that these twenty-three South Americans 
are not willing to vote for Mr. Bornzer or Mr. 
MAYNARD. 

Mr. HILL. I willstate, injustice to my friend 
from North Carolinin, [Mr GILMER,] that I have 
heard it said.he agreed with the President in his 
protective opinions, as set forth in his annual mes- 
sage. Perhaps that is the reasonhose gentlemen 
took him. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, perhaps itis. I 
ask,is thatthe reason? He says that k suspects 
that is the reason. Is Mr. GiLmen in favor of a 

rotective tariff, and do you vote for him know- 
ing that fact? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Gromer says that he agrees 
with the President in his recommendation. The 
President doubts whether our revenue will be 
sufficient to meet the expenses of the Government, 
and he proposes to make up the deficiency by an 
increase of duties upon imports. Mr. GILMER; I 
suppose, agrees with him in this particular. Ido 
not see in what other way itis to be done. Iam 
not for borrowing money. If we have got a sys- 
tem in operation which will not answer the pur- 
pose of revenue, then I think the President may 
beright. Ifthescale of duties is too low to support 
the Government, then we must make them higher. 

The gentleman wants to know why I complain? 
Mr. Buchanan has been, par excellence, a protec- 
tionist. Ineverwas. Ido notsay that my friend 
Mr. Giemer is, for I do not know. The Presi- 
dent, in his recent recommendation, does not elab- 
orate the question of protection at all. He sim- 
ply alludes to it, and thinks that the only mode 
which occurs to him of raising sufficient revenue 
is, perhaps, to abolish some of the free list, and 
to increase the duties on other dutiable articles. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. [fam not talking about 
what Mr. Buchanan is for, but about the organi- 
zation of this House. Why do you not set forth 
Mr. Girmer’s principles, and not those of Mr. 
Buchanan? 

Mr. HILL. I never heard Mr. Giumenr allude 
to it, except incidentally, and then he said that 
he justified the President in his recommendation. 
Beyond that, I know nothing of his views. i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, does Mr. GILMER 
agree with Mr. Buchanan in reference to the pro- 
tection of slavery in the Territories? You think 
he does; I think he does not. 

Mr. HILL. I would ask my friend if he has 
been particular to catechize every candidate the 
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Democratic party has placed in nomination fer 
Speaker, to know his opinion ‘in reference to the 
protection of slave property in the Territories? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. | Let me talk a little: I 
have the floor, and it is my time to speak. Iam 
talking about your candidate, and it is not com- 
petent for you to come in and talk aboutmy can- 
didate. I am trying to find out what your candi- 
date is in favor of. (Laughttr.] 

Mr. HILL. I would like to hear the gentle- 
man upon that subject, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, well, I cannot be 
diverted from my course. I want to get along. 


Mr. HILL. The gentlemanasks me questions, 
and I wish to answer them. If he objects, I can- 
not. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I will excuse the 
gentleman from answering any more. 
Mr. HILL. Mr. Giimer received my vote be- 


ecause he was a southern American. [have always 


understood that he belonged to that-party So do 
I; and we have been associated with Americans 
together... I voted for him because the majority 
of my party preferred him. . 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is the answer Lre- 
ceive. fam driving at this point; I want to know. 
why it isthat these twenty-three South Americans 
could not vote for a Democrat? No reason. has 
been given. Three gentlemen from Tennessee 
have spoken upon the subject, and they have not 
given any reason why they could not vote fora 
Democrat. They have not voted for a Democrat. 
My recollection is that neither of them has voted 
for a Democrat, and they have not stated to the 
House one solitary question upon which they 
differ with southern Democrats. They have cried 
out for the Union, and that sentiment has received 
applause on the Black Republican side of this 
House. They have passed glowing eulogies on 
the Union; but they have not said once in what 
they differ with the southern Democrats. 

Now, there is some reason why they do not 
vote for a Democrat. We are left to ex bre what 
it is, but not by anything they havesaid upon this 
floor, They continually assert that if we will 
show them that we can give our candidate ninety 
or ninety-two votes, then they will entertain a 
proposition; but they have not said what they 
will do. They have merely said that they will 
not entertain a proposition before that; but that 
when we show them that their votes will elect, 
then they will entertain a proposition. We are 
left, therefore, to explore the reason why they 
will not vote for a Democrat. We are sent upon 
a voyage of discovery to hunt for the reason. 
What is it?) There must be something in the pe- 
culiar principles or tenets of that party that has 
not been alluded to or stated to the House by any 
of the members who have spoken, that prevents 
them from giving their votes to a member of the 
Democratic party. Now, sir, we do know—for 
we have becn informed through the press—that 
this party does hold doctrines in relation to for- 
eigners and Catholics which have not been alluded 
to here. That is one of their principles not enun- 


| ciated in a resolution, but embodied in an oath. 


And that is the reason—there can be no other— 
why they do not come forward and aid the Dem- 
ocratic party in electing a Speaker. 

Mr. STOKES. Will the gentleman allow me 
to interrupt him a moment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly, if [have said 
anything that puts the gentleman in a wrong po- 
sition. 

Mr. STOKES. I understood the gentleman to 
say that the reason why those Tennessee. mem- 
bers could not vote for a Democrat was because 
they were under an oath. I simply desire to in- 
forra the gentleman that he is laboring under a 
grand mistake. But I will state to him one of the 
reasons why T have not voted for a Democrat. 
One reason is, that my vote would never have 
elected. I have other reasons that I will make 
known, and I now give due notice that I will make 
them known to this House whenever the contin- 

ency arises in which Iam called upon to decide 
etween a Democrat and a Republican. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. -Mr. Clerk, suppos 
every gentleman on the floor was to, -oceupy thé 
position of that gentleman, and.refüse t6: vote for 
a man till his vote would elect him, nobody would 
ever get a vote at-all! [Laughter.] But 2 say 
that, whenever you.are willing to.come over to 
the Democratic party with your full vote for two 
ballots, we can elect. oa ar 

Mr. STOKES. The gentleman says.that when» 
ever we will go. over to the Democrats. for..itwo 
ballots they can elect. I desire to. know where he 
is to get the votes; upon what authority he makes 
that statement, and what gentlemen he expects to 
add to the Democratic strength? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, you hear that! 
{Laughter.] Instead of coming up, as they ought 
to do, on the faith of the pledges made by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Kerrr,] and 
other gentlemen, they get up and ask us who. we 
ean get. Come and vote with us; and we will 
show you who we can get.. That is my answer 
to the gentleman, and itis a suficient answer. But 
you do not say what you will do if we show you 
that we can elect by the aid of your votes... You 
do not-say that you will vote for a Democrat-even 
then, I repeat what I said before, that there:must 
be something peculiarin the tenets and doctrines of 
this party, not contained. in their public platform, 
and not set forth by their speeches on this. floor, 
that prevents them from voting with the. Demo- 
cratic party. . ; . 

Mr. HILL. I believe I am regarded as a pretty 
fair American—as tolerably orisadox ana L häva 
never received any censure anywhere for the votes 
I have given fora Democrat; but Ido insist, in 
all fairncss, that this great Democratic family 
should be harmonized, before they can have any 
claims to our support. : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr: Clerk, listen 
to that! Instead of coming up and making aprop- 
osition to: unite with us,and aid us in the election 
of a Speaker, my colleague again points us to the 
divisions inour party. Instead of being sorry for 
it; instead of crying over it; instead of praying over 
it, if he is a praying man, and trying to relieve us 
from it, the gentleman is continually flaunting it 
in our faces. 

Mr. HILL. Not as a matter of censure or 
reproach. I regret that you are so demoralized. 
{Laughter.} 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, I repeat that I 
intend to hold it up to the fndignant, gaze of the 
southern ne that in this great struggle now 
going on in this House, and which has eonvulsed 
the whole country from Maine to. Texas—in. this 
mighty struggle, here. are men -from the: South: 
whose constituents are deeply- interested in the 
institution of slavery, in its present condition and 
its future perpetuation, standing here in the face 
of the enemy, the Black Republican party, di- 
vided among themselves about men. 

Mr. HILL. What are you going to say tothe 
Democrats? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What Democrats? 

Mr. HILL. The anti-Lecompton Democrats. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. Clerk, did ever any- 
body hear the like of it? [Laughter] 4 want 
you to do your duty. What I complais of is 
the divided spectacle which the Representatives of 


|! the southern States present to the keen árgus eyes 


of those Black Republican members over there. 
[Laughter.] T 

Mr. HILL. Will my colleague—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Take your seat now, 
Can any reasonable man expect northern Demo- 
crats to come forward and. vote for one of your 
party who has taken this oath of proscription 
against foreignersand Catholics? Is it reasonable 
to expect it? , : 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Clerk. SÄ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Do not answer me nbw. 
Twill excuse you. [Laughter.} fee ee 

Mr. HILL. Did not some of them vote for Mt. 
Maywarp? : k : i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD... Mr: MAYNARD never 
was a member of the order. p 

Mr. HILL. Fhe- gentleman lays an imputa- 
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tion on me‘and. does not wish to allow me to re- 
move it. In my own State this intolerance does 
not exist. : The Democratic party in Georgia has 
set‘a noble example of tolerance. At the recent 
session of her Legislature, they selected as Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, a distinguished 
member of the American party in 1855—a man 
covered all: over with the sins of. that party. 
There he sat, the successor of the honorable gen- 
tleman (Mr..Unverwoop] himself, and most ac- 
ceptably to the whole Democratic part of the 
State. Besides, he wasa most excellent Speaker, 
anda very worthy man. T regret to see my hon- 
orable friend here disposed to allude to these old 
things, and to cause old wounds, not yet cica- 
trized, to break out and bleed anew. Itistrue, that 
we have neither prayed over nor cried over these 
recusant Democrats from the North; but the gen- 
tleman will do me the justice to say that on no 
occasion have I sought'to sever them from their 
brethren. I would rather get them together. I 
am rather careful about giving them advice; be- 
cause, when that has been attempted by some 
who might have deemed thomselves authorized 
to give it, it has been resented with some degree 
of feeling, Ido not undertake to say what anti- 
Lecompton Democrats should do; but I say, that 
when this Democratic family harmonizes itself, 
and when brotherly love shall have been perfettly 
restored, then they may, with some propriety, go 
out’ of the camp. and say to others, ‘come and 
join us; and let us elect some conservative man 
Speaker of this House.’' Iam not disposed to 
jointheminadvance. {think I shall wait awhile; 
and if you find you cannot do anything with those 
Dal gre who are so refractory, call on me, and 
will sce what I can do for you. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman, in or- 
der to break the force of the position in which 
I have placed him and his friends, tells us that 
the Georgia Legislature clected a man Speaker of 
the House of Representatives who was covered 
all ‘over with the sins of Americanism. These 
were words that I would hardly use myself, so 
tender am I of the feelings of our twenty-three 
South American friends. The gentleman to whom 
my friend alludes, while he may have united him- 
self to a sceret order, and while he may have been 
covered all over with its sins, has thrown them 
off, Ele renounced them before the first election 
came on, and was elected to the Legislature by 
the Democratic party, and acted with the Demo- 
cratic party. any of the purest and best Dem- 
ocrats in the land were inveigled into that order, 
and had-afterwards to come out and denounce it. 

Mr. HILL. Well, sir, Lam one of those who 
never had a great deal of respect for political peni- 
tents They:as often repent too soon as too late, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Whenever I make a 
point, the gentleman gets up an answer in order 
to defeat it, Ele says he has not any respect for 
these political penitents. Well, I tell him, that 
unless he repents, he is gone politically and per- 
sonally. There is no mistake about that. I rec- 
ommend him-to the penitential stool. 

Mr. HILL. { wish to inquire of my friend 
what sort of a thing that peuitential stool is, if he 
has any personal knowledge of it? (Laughter.] 

Mr. U DERWOOD. 1 do not intend to be 
diverted by the gentleman, f say, sir, ĮI hold up 
to the gaze of the southern people the divided 
front which their Representatives on this floor 
present, in the face of the Black Republican en- 
emy of the Republic. And now let me proceed 
with what I was about to say. I told you it was 
unreasonable to expect northern Democrats, who 
represent large constituencies of naturalized citi- 
zens, and large Catholic constituencies, to came 
forward and vote for a man whose conscicnce— 
if you will excuse the expression—is scarred all 
over with Know Nothing oaths. 

Mr. HILL. . Isit unreasonable to expect Dem- 
ocrats, with these large foreign and Catholic con- 
stituencies, to vote for a southern Democrat? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD.. No, sir; we regard their 
constitutional rights and liberty of conscience. 

Mr. HILL. Then why do they not do it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They have voted for 
southern Democrats. 

Mr. HILL. Not unitedly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. All except two, that 
are not in the organization; and I believe they will 
do it. 

Mr. HILL. What isit that keeps these north- 


ern Democrats, representing large foreign and | 
Catholic constituencies, from voting for some fa- 
vorite Democrat-for Speaker? Thatis the point. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They have done it over 
and over again; and they are ready to do it now. 
There are two or three gentlemen not in the or- 
ganization who have not yet done so, but I think 
will. ; wi ei 

Mr. HILL. They are the ones Lam talking 
about. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And they are not the 
ones that I am talking about. [Laughter.] Iam 
talking about the Democrats who have stood in- 
side the organization. We are expecting these 
other gentlemen to act with us too. But is it rea- 
sonable to suppose, 1 ask, that these Democrats of 
the North who stand inside the Democratic or- 
ganization can, in justice to themselves and their 
constituents, vote for a man who has taken the 
oaths of the order? Now, sir, these are the men 
to whom the gentleman refers, who, in this sec- 
tional strife for Speaker, will take the responsi- 
bility if you will place them in a position to do it. 
The gentleman from Tennessce says that he has 
no desire ‘* to experiment upon them now; be- 
cause the experiment would show that a Demo- | 
crat would be elected. 

Mr. HATTON. I made no such statement. || 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Did not yousay in your 
speech that you did not desire to make the experi- 
ment on their nerves? j 

Mr. HATTON. I said that I had no disposi- 
tion to engage in a series of experiments in order 
to discover how men of your own party would 
vote. Ididnotusethe last remark attributed to me. | 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What is that? 

Mr. HATTON. I did not say I was unwillin 
to make such experiments lest a Democrat. should 
be elected. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh! no; that was mine. 
I quoted the gentleman simply as saying he did 
not desire to try the experiment. The balance of 
the sentence was my own. 

Mr. HATTON. ` Well, sir, what I said I now 
repeat; and no system of gratuitous lecturing to 
which I can be subjected by the gentleman will 
change my determination in the premises. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no idea it will. 

Mr. HILL. One word right here. My col- 
league’s argument shows that the thing which I 
always apprehended, which was a great reason for 
my uniting with the American party, has at last 
come to pass. Itis admitted upon the floor of the 
House of Representatives of the United States that 
the foreign element in this country, controlling a 
few congressional districts, now prevents the or- 
ganization of this House. [Applause in the gal- 
Jeries.] If gentlemen will come up and say upon 
this floor what they say in private, they will tell 
this House that the reason why they cannot vote 
for an American, who is national in all respects, 
is because they have too many foreign constitu- 
ents. 

Mr. LARRABEE. There is no such thing as 
a foreign element in this country. 

Mr. HILL. I expect the gentleman and my- 
self differ about terms. If a gentleman rises in 
his place and says that he cannot vote for a south- 
ern American for Speaker, because he has foreign 
constituents, | leave it to the gentleman, as a 
casuist, to say whether there is a foreign element 
or not. 

Mr. LARRABEE. When the time comes for 
me to choose—representing, as Ido, more foreign- į 
born citizens than any other man on this floor— į; 
between a Republican, who seeks to overturn the 
Constitution of the country, and a South Amer- 
ican, who stands by the Constitution, I will vote 
for a South American. But, sir, I want to say to 
that gentleman here—I want to say to the South 
American organization in this House—that the 
other day, when the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Briecs] announced upon this floor that that 
organization in the North had put away forever 
all ostracism of foreign-born citizens—had put 
away forever their ostracism of men for their re- 
ligious belief—I thought the day had come when 
all national men, North and South, could join 
together on this floor to roll back this tide of sec- | 
tional fanaticism, striking for the destruction of ji 
the Constitution, which we see on the other side 
of the House. Now, I ask the gentleman from 
Georgia to state whether the South Americans | 
upon this floor yet entertain those proscriptive 


ideas which have heretofore been imputed to them? 
Do they yet retain the distinctive features of the 
American organization—proscription of foreign- 
born citizens—proscription of men because they 
entertain certain religious opinions? 

Mr. HILL. I will answer the gentleman, for | 
myself, that I have not changed’ a sentiment, nor 
imbibed ‘one, in relation to Americanism, since 
the year 1844, when, as I have always claimed, 
I became attached to the American party, which 
came into being that year. Lhave always thought, 
and I now say, that, all things being equal in 
respect to intelligence and capacity to discharge 
the duties of a political office, I will always vote 
for a native-born citizen before I will for one of 
foreign birth. [Applause in the galleries. ] 

Mr. LARRABEE. I know no such distinc-. 
tion as that. The gentleman and myself are as 
wide äs the poles apart. 

Mr. HILL. Because our constituents are dif- 
ferent, perhaps. 

Mr. LARRABEE. No, sir; not at all. One 
of the grounds of complaint on which the Decla- 
ration of Independence was founded, was that the 
King of Great Britain had caused laws to be made 
that prevented the settlement of this country from 


| abroad. Why, six, the very highest proof a man 


can give of his allegiance and his leve for repub- 
lican institutions is, that he will leave his native 
land, the graves of his fathers, and everything that 
is dear to him, and come here to make a home for 
himself and his children. [A ple 

But, sir, I earnestly desire that this House may 
be organized. I have voted for I do not know 
how many men, of all shades of belief—for all 
kinds of men who are national in their benti- 


! ments—from the North, South, East, and West, 


and I will continue to do so. I have not voted fora 
South American, but I have resolved, in my own 
mind—and in this 1 may disagree with other Dem- 
ocrats from the Northwest—that when the time 
comes when my vote will determine the election 
between a southern Opposition man anda Re- 
publican, my vote will be given for the former. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. Clerk, I want 
to go on and conclude what I have to say, 

Mr. HILL. One word more. Mr. Clerk, I 
am very glad to hear the concluding remark of the 


| gentleman from Wisconsin. It is certainly very 


gratifying to me, not for any jee reasons, 
but because it argued a better character for liber- 
ality then belongs to every gentleman of his party, 
I apprehend. Now, sir, I have always held to 
this doctrine, that whenever I shall believe that a 
foreigner should be equal in all respects to a native- 
born citizen, I shall hold it to be my duty, so far 
as in my power lies, to seek to remove the dis- 
tinction that is made by the Federal Constitution 
in the selection of the two highest officers of this 
Government between a foreign and native-born 
citizen, for I do not see upon what principle of 
equality it can remain there. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not see how that 
has anything to do with what I was saying. 

Mr. LARRABEE. Let measkthe gentleman 
a question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Lam obliged to proceed. 
I will, however, yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LARRABEE. The gentleman has com- 
mended my liberality, and I thank him for it. 
The heart or intellect which can give birth to a 
sentiment of that kind, which will appreciate, 
wherever found, liberality, generosity, or patri- 
otism, must have within itself springs which will 
lead to the same action. Now let me ask the gen- 
tleman, if the question comes up between a Dem- 
ocrat, whom you regard as a national man and a 
conservative man, and a Republican, whom we 
both regard as a sectional man, will you vote for 
the Democrat? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. LARRABEE. If that is your position, 
then let us vote together and elect a Speaker. 

Mr. HILL. I am ready to vote for a Demo- 
crat, but he must be a Democrat of a certain char- 
acter. He must be one whose political character 
approximates nearest to my own; in short, he 
must be a conservative national man, and must 
not entertain any very obnoxious political heresy. 
I have voted already for such a man upon that 
side of the Chamber. I voted for General Mitt- 
son, of Virginia, and I regret that he is not now 
the Speaker of this House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I put the question, and 
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L desire to know how many of our American 
friends will follow the patriotic example set by the 
honorable gentleman from Wisconsin, [Mr. Lar- 
RABEE;] how many of them will say, in a contest 
between a Democrat and a Republican, I will vote 
for the Democrat? I want to know. ‘There is no 
answer; no answer ¢xcept that of my friend from 
Georgia, [Mr. Hitu.]: Now, sir, here isa north- 
western Democrat, who comes forward and says 
that he is willing to vote for a South American 
for Speaker. Will the South Americans say that 
they are willing to vote for a northern Democrat 
for Speaker, or for a northwestern Democrat? Is 
there one of them? 

What I said was this: I said that it was unrea- 
sonable to suppose—to require, was the expres- 
sion—Democrats from the North and Northwest 
to vote for a South American; but, sir, w reason- 
able as the demand was, they have shown a wil- 
lingness to meet it. How many of the South 
Americans will vote for a northern or a north- 
western Democrat? : 

Mr. STOKES took the floor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. How many ofthe South 
Americans will vote for a northern or northwest- 
ern Democrat? 

Mr. STOKES. I stated it distinctly the other 
day, in the remarks which I then submitted, that 
if the contest narrowed down between a Democrat 
and a Republican, if the contingency arose and I 
was called upon to cast my vote for a Democrat 
ora Republican, I should cast my vote for a sound, 
conservative, national Democrat instead of for the 
Republican. I stated on that occasion what I 
repeat. here to-day. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. [I ask the gentleman to 
be brief, or else I will never get an opportunity 
to finish my speech with these constant interrup- 
tions, 

Mr. STOKES. As my friend has proposed the 
question, I desire that this House should hear 
what I have got to say in reply to it. I stated 
sir, on the occasion to which 


who was of the Doveras school, and would vote 
for Doveras for President, if he were nominated 
by the Charleston convention, than I would fora 
Republican; that I could no more indorse popular- 
sovereignty doctrine than [could that of the Repub- 
licans; and that in the event of the contest being 
between a Republican and a Doveras Democrat, 
I would cast my vote for Mr. GILMER or some 
other of my American friends. 

Mr. NOELL asked a question here which could 
not be heard at the reporters’ desk. 

Mr. STOKES. I have not asked them to do 
any such thing. I now ask to read a resolution 
that has been passed by the honest men of the 
Democratic party of one'of the counties of my 
State, represented by one of my honorable Dem- 
ocratic colleagues. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is no answer to 
my question. 

Mr. STOKES. It is a part of my answer. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That opens up a new 
speech; and if I tolerate everything of this kind, 
I will never get through. I can stand a reason- 
able amount of intcrruptions, but I cannot stand 
that. 

Mr. STOKES. My friend from Georgia has 
called me out. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But not upon that res- 
olution. 

Mr. STOKES. I desire to state what sort of 
a Democrat I will vote for. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
tleman no further, 

Mr. STOKES. Let me read the resolution, so 
that the Douglas Democrats may hear it. 
them to hear it, and to know whether my colleague 
indorses it. : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What I inquire about 
is, what you South Americans are going to do, 


I can yield to the gen- 


and not what any county in the South is going to | 
Therefore, with all respect to the gentleman, | 


do. 
i must decline to yield to him further. 
Mr. STOKES. 
then, that I have the resolution I have referred to, 
and when the proper opportunity offers, I will 
present it to the attention of the House. I want 
to explain this Douglas matter. {Laughter.} 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. You see that, when I 
give way to an answer, and I say it with all re- 
spect, instead of replying to my question, that 


have already re- ! 
ferred, that I would no more vote for a Democrat | 


Twant | 


I desire to announce this fact, į 


| 


they will or wili not do the thing réferred to,thèy 
all want to make, if not a whole speech, at leasta 
large portion of one. . I will now go through with 
what Í have got to say, and I hope that gentlemen 
will answer seriatim to thcir hearts’ content. When 
interrupted I had reached this point. I had shown 
the South how we of the South were defeated. 
Let me say to the South Americans that we have 
got but sixty-seven Democrats from the South, 
and that if we gave them all to you, with Mr. Giz- 
MER’s thirty-six votes, they would make only one 
hundred and three votes, not enough to elect. I 
talk of southern men exclusively. I want to see 
the South stand upon this floor united. TI com- 
plain that the southern Americans do not unite 
with us for that purpose. I want, sir, to give the 
lie to the slander and calumny perpetrated against 
our people, that they themselves are divided as 
to their rights. I desire the South to present a 
united front and give a united vote upon this 
oor. 

Another view, and 1 pass from that subject for- 
ever. You South Americans have got no organ- 
ization outside of the South. You have here but 
one man codperating with you from the North, 
the honorable gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Brices,] to whose remarks I listened with great 
pleasure; and for which, as a Representative of a 
southern district, I tender him the warm thanks 
of my constituents, for boldly and patriotically 
throwing himself into the breach to prevent the 
wave of Black Republican fanaticism rolling over 
us. I thank him from the. bottom of my heart. 
He is the nucleus, the only nucleus of the Amer- 
ican party in the North, and the northern Amer- 
ican party is not strong enough, therefore, to do 


| the country any good. You have not the votes, 
į and if you had the whole South you would have 


only ninety-one. F call upon the South Amer- 
icans to stand shoulder to shoulder with those 
gallant men who are willing to give you all your 
rights, 


Mr. HATTON. Ido not desire to interrupt 


the course of argument of the gentleman; but I | 


understand that he is making an appeal to my- 
self and to certain other gentlemen from the 
South belonging to the southern Opposition. He 


asks us, as such, to come over and take our posi- | 


tion with him and such northern Democrats as 


! are willing, as he says, to concede to the South all 


their constitutional rights. Now let me ask him 
a question vr two, and when he answers them 
satisfactorily, there may then be some point in 


his appeal, and some propriety in his declaration | 


that the northern Democracy are, according to 
his own standard, sound. Are the northern Dem- 
ocratic allies of the gentleman willing to protect, 
by legislation, his slave property in the ‘Territo- 
ries? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My answer is this: I 
understand every Democrat upon this floor is will- 
ing to stand by the principles of the Dred Scott 
decision. 

Mr. HATTON. Aha! 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And that is where they 
stand. 

Mr. HATTON. Ibeg the gentleman’s pardon. 


I respectfully ask the gentleman to say, in the | 


name of the northern Democracy, whether they 
are willing to vote for the enactment of any law 


by Congress with a view to the protection of sla- | 


very in the Territories. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman knows 
that. 

Mr. HATTON. Will your northern party friends 
vote for such a law? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Isay we stand upon the 
laws of the land, and there the American party of 


the State of Georgia stands, with Mr. Hizr at its | 


head. 

Mr. HATTON. The gentleman may consider 
that response a sufficient one to my interrogatory. 
I donot. Eputto him a plain question, and I pre- 
sume he comprehends it. The question is, are 
your northern Democratic friends and allies will- 
ing to vote for the protection of slavery in the 
Territories, in the form ofa statute passed by Con- 
gress for that purpose? Your standard of sound- 
ness requires a readiness on the part of Repre- 


i} sentatives to de this. - 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I donotdoubtthatthey | 
it are; and I give this reason for it: Mr. Buchanan, 
' the representative of the northern people, has so 


said. That is one reason. Another reason is, 


F 


that the Democrats of the North have never fail 
to give to the people of the Southall their rights’ 
under the Constitution of the United States, and 
I do not believe they ever will t: wk 
Mr. HATTON. Thavenow got whathe regards 
as an answer to my first interrogatory. ‘It is that 
the northern Democrats here stang plédged; as I 
understand him, in favor of intervention’ for the 
protection of slavery in the Territories by act of 
Congress. Very well. ve 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Did you oppose or ap 
prove of it in Tennessee? Did John Bell, or Mr. 
CRITTENDEN, of Kentucky? - gis es 
Mr. HATTON. Ah! I am now responding 
to an appeal made to meby the gentleman on the 
alleged soundness of northern Democrats. + 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, sir; responding b 
asking a question. That is the way you respond; 
and let the country take notice of it. Itis nota 
response at all. 1 arn now on the witness stand. 
Mr. HATTON. Yes, sir; and l intend, with- 
out meaning any disrespect to the honorable gen- 
tleman, to keep him upon the stand—so long’as 
he says I am not trespassing upon his time—un- 
til I get an answer to my question.’ Youask me 
to come’ and take a’ position with the northern 
Democrats, becatise, you say, they are willing to 
secure to you your rights under the Constitution, 
and { want to find out whether that was mere dec- 
lamation or the fact. I come to you for informa- 
tion, and ask whether your northern alliès are 
in favor of congressional intervention to proteét 
slavery in the Territories? o A a aca 
Mr. UNDERWOOD.” I say they are, in:-my 
judgment. That is the law of the land. They 
have always stood by the law and the Constitu- 
| tion, and I believe they always will. f : 
i Mr. HATTON. Iunderstand this general sort 
of declamation by gentlemen upon the stump. 
| Here I do not. Theré should be a difference: in 
|| thd course of gentlemen upon the floor of ‘the 
| American Congress—where, not mere victory, but 
|| the discovery of truth, should be their purpose— 
| and at the hustings. I want to understand the 
gentleman. He has undertaken to give an an- 
| swer to my first question. Now, I want to know 
i| whether you will support for the Presidency a 
i| man who avows the doctrine that the people of 
a Territory may, in theirterritorial capacity, pre- 
i vious to the time they form their State constitution, 
exclude slavery from the Territories?“ Will you 
i| support a man who avows this doctrine; which, 
without disrespect to anybody, I choose to char- 
acterize, in the language of a resolution adopted 
by a Democratic meeting in my own town the 
other day, as a “heresy?” 
| Mr. UNDERWOOD. The country will see 
how my question is answered by the gentleman. 
Mr. HATTON. hope I shall hear the gen- 
tleman’s answer. í 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. You shall. I call the: 
attention of the country to the fact, that when T 
appeal to the patriotism of gentlemen to rally to’ 
the aid of the South, by supporting a Democrat, 
the gentleman gravely stands up and asks me a 
question having a tendency to divide and distract 
the Democracy in this House, the only party in 
| the Union which has the power to drive back this 
I| wave of black abolitionism. 


Mr. HATTON. Now, Mr. Clerk—— 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Stop, sir; I have the 
ii floor : 


| Mr. HATTON. Mr. Clerk. a 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. F do not intend to give 
up the floor to the gentleman. ‘I want to get 
| through. . 
The CLERK. The gentleman from Georgia 
i refuses to yield the floor. ; 
| Mr. UNDERWOOD. Iwillgoon. [did not 
i; interrupt the gentleman. I allude again to the 
' speċtacle we present to the country. Sir, while 
i Tam appealing to the patriotism of honorable 
i| gentlemen on: this floor to come up and act with 
the Democratic party, they get up and tell me that 
there are Democrats at the North who-do not 
exactly agree with me about this congressional 
intervention in the ‘Territories. We have ‘not 
asked you to vote for that sort of a man. We 
| have asked you to come and vote for a southern 
Democrat who does agree with you; and you will 
not do it, because you say that northern Dem- 
ocrats do not agree with you on that subject. 
Mr. HILL. Will my colleague allow me? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD: No, sir; I willnot give 
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ey. I haye positively declined ite I do:not 
ifttend:to be-interrupted. 7 
< Mr. STOKES.: ‘The gentleman from Georgia 


‘has asked whether we-will go for.a northern or 


aorthwestern Democrat? I desire to answer him. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. | I waive the question 
‘and the answer both. I will not yield any more. 

The CLERK. . The Clerk hopes that the gen- 
tleman will not be interrupted any more. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The next gentleman 
that wants to take the floor from me will have to 
put-me down first. Unless some gentleman will 
say that I have misrepresented his position, or 
that I have personally offended him, I will not 

ield. 

? Now, Mr. Clerk, let us go back to the sub- 
ject of electing a southern Democrat. Our South 
‘American. friends come up and tell us that the 
northern Democrats do not agree with them, and, 
therefore, they will not votefor us. Is there any 
Democrat in this House so far gone in abolition- 
ism as Mr. Sruvens, of Pennsylvania? And yet 
that gentleman voted with my. colleague for Mr. 
Giummr.. These are the men who refuse to vote 
for a Democrat, because they say there are some 
gentlemen on this side who do not agree with 
them. k 

Mr. HILL. Will my colleague allow me to 
interrupt him? f * 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No,sir. This fact must 
go before the country. Mr. Sreyens, of Penn- 
sylvania, voted for Mr. Gimer. The record 
shows that. 

Mr. HILL. He agreed not to do it again. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. Clerk, see in 
what sortofa position these gentlemen place them- 
selves. When I appeal to them to unite with us, 
this is the way they endeavor to raise trouble in 
the Democratic party. . I want the people of the 
South to sce it and ‘understand it. Let me ask 

rou whether the northern men of your party are 
in favor of legislating to protect the rights of slave- 
holders in. the Territories? But Ido not wantany 
answer, [laughter.] Does anybody im the world 
imagine that Mr. Briggs is in favor of it? lam 
positive, certain, he is not. You can act with 
him, but cannot act with a Democrat, There is 
not aman at the North who will act with you, 
outside of the Democratic party. I will give 
twenty-five dollars apiece for all the men who can 
be produced at the North, outside of the Demo- 
cratic party, who will stand by the constitutional 
rights of the South as you and I understand them. 
As to the Union party, there is no such party, 
aid there is no such hope. You have got one 
Senator, (Mr. Crirrenven,] and he is a southern 
man; and you have hobody in this House but 
Mr. Brieas. You propose to build up this great 
party to save the Union, on the honorable gentle- 
man from New York. He is big enough to be 
the corner-stone of the party, | have no doubt; 
but he has not got the strength to form a party 
out of. Thore is nobody at the North, outside of 
the Democratic party, who will go for protecting 
slavery in the Territories, When appeal to you 
to come and stand by these noble, true-hearted 
men at the North, you refuse to do it. 

I was saying thatit was an easy thing to be a 
Democrat in my State. In the State of Georgia, 
the defense of the constitutional rights of the South 
is an easy thing. But, how is it with my noble 
friends at the Northwest? There they brave pub- 
lic opinion. There they stand forth with a devo- 
tion tothe Constitution and a devotion to principle 
that has never been surpassed since the beginning 
of time on this earth. They stand by the consti- 
tutional rights of the South; and when I call on 
these men who represent southern constituencies 
to come with me and stand by those men, the 
answer is, that they agree with Judge Dove1as; 
that Judge Doucias thinks thisand Judge Dove- 
Las thinks that. I tell you, sir, I am prepared to 
answer all these questions about Judge Doveras 
when the time comes. I told you, to-day, that Í 
stand by the laws of the land. If the northern 
Democracy stand by the Dred Scott decision, there 
ig where J stand, too; and be it for us or be it 
against us, shoulder to shoulder we will fight with 
the men of the North on the principles declared 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
Dred Scott decision. So much as to that. 

Now,a word or two in regard to my position, 
if this blighting. wave of Black Republicanism 
should beat over the country, and if Sewarp 


| that be amicable. 


should be elected President of the United States. 
My friend from Georgia [Mr. Hit] says he 
would wait for an overt act. So far as SEWARD 
is concerned, he is guilty of the overt act. At 
common law,he is guilty of actual treason against 
the Governmentand against the rights of our sec- 
tion. John Brown’sinvasion of Virginia was the 
legitimate result of SewarD ’%s teachings; and the 
treasonable harangues of the hypocrites in the 
pulpits at the North, and of the unprincipled and 
unscrupulous politicians there, are the legitimate 
sequence of those principles. Before the eye of 
history, Sewarp stands to-day as guilty a man 
as John Brown. There is no mistake about it. 
Talk to me about waiting for an overt act! The 
overt act has been committed, so far as SEWARD 
is concerned. The sovercign State of Virginia 
has been invaded by an armed band of traitors, 
and the blood of citizens of Virginia has been 
spilled on the soil. It is true, that so far as these 
vile agents of Sewarp’s are concerned, they have 
paid the forfeit of their lives. But the sentiment 
remains; Sewarp’s philosophy is sown broad- 
cast over the northern States, and here are their 
Representatives on this floor battling against the 
Constitution and the rights of the South. In this 
contest our South American friends will not come 
to us, and stand by us, and aid us to beat back 
this Black Republican wave. 

Well, you will ask, what I am going to do? 
This Government is, I believe, a Government of 
limited powers; it is limited by the Constitution. 
Itis a Governmentof consent, notof force. I be- 
lieve in the principles of the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky resolutions; that the Constitution of the 
United States is a compact, and that each party 
to the compact is, in case of its infraction, to judge 
of the mode and measure of redress, I am a 
Georgian. To the Stato of Georgia I owe my 
allegiance, first, last, and always. By her I in- 
tend to stand. Georgia is, in her sovereignty, 
the judge of the infraction of the compact and of 
the mode and measure of redress. If Georgia says 
secession; if Georgia says disunion; if Georgia 
says revolution; if Georgia says fight in the Union 
or fight out of the Union, I intend to stand by the 
action of the sovereign people of Georgia; and if 
an army belonging to these eighteen million at 
the North, and headed by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Hicxman,] shall come to de- 
prive us of our rights, and if Georgia shall be 
subjugated, it will be when I am in my grave. 

That, sir, is all I have to say upon that. The 
gentleman cannot divide me and my people. 
Whenever they shallsay disunion; whenever they 
shall say secession; whenever they shall say rey- 
olution; or whenever they shall say fight it outin 
the Union, L am with them. Sir,if the people of į 
Gcorgia are for fighting in the Union, I will fight 
with them. 1 do not care how Georgia decides; 
if she is for resistance in the Union or out of it, I 
am with that State. Iam by the State of Georgia | 
and her sovereignty. I repeat, sir, that Georgia 
is the judge of the infraction; Georgia is the judge 
of themode,and Georgiais the judge of the measure 
of redress. 

‘Mr. HUTCHINS obtained the floor. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Will the gentleman 
allow me about ten minutes to respond to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, [Mr. Unperwoop /] 

Mr. HUTCHINS. Is it a personal matter? 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I will state to the 
gentleman from Ohio that it is not a personal 
matter; but, sir, the gentleman from Georgia has 
seen proper to allude to a speech, and to reply to 
it to some extent, which I delivered in this House 
sorge few days ago, and I want briefly to answer 
him. In his specch, he has endeavored to vindi- 
cate the President upon his record, or rather to 
present him to this House and to the country upon 
his record, in reference to the doctrine of pepular į 
sovereignty. Now, what I wish to say is this: 
I do not think the gentleman has presented that | 
record in its proper light; in other words, I do not 
think he has presented that record in full. 

I desire tosay, also, as I said the other day, in the 
language of Mississippi’s distinguished Senator, 
(Mr. Bie that I neither want to cheat nor to 
be cheated. {want to understand the gentleman | 
from Georgia, and I want the gentleman from 
Georgia to understand me. If we cannot agree, 
then there is a separation in our views; and let 


Mr. Clerk, I have great respect for the sincerity 


of the gentleman from Georgia, and for his abil- 
ity; but, sir, I must be permitted to say that, I 
think he has not presented the views of the Pres- 
ident correctly. If I understood him, he read from 
a letter which was written by Mr. Buchanan, in 
1848, commonly called the Sanford letter. i have 
frequently read that letter; and from it, and from 
the views set forth in the inaugural address of 
the President, the gentleman comes to the conclu- 
sion, and enforces that conclusion, I will concede, 
with great power and eloquence, upon the consid- 
eration of the House, that the President always 
entertained the opinion, that under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, a citizen of a slave State 
could go into any one of the Territories of the 
United States with his slave property, and hold 
it there under a constitutional guarantee in de- 
fiance of the wish or will of the people inhabiting 
that Territory. ; 

Now, that we may understand fully what the 
President did say, and in order to try him fairly 
upon his record—and I am not going to respond 
at any great length to the argument of the gentle- 
man-—{ will read from the President’s inaugural 
address. He says: 


« A difference of opinion has arisen in regard to the point 
of time when the people of-a Territory shall. decide this 
question for themselves. This is, happily, a matter of but 
little practical importance. Besides, it is a judicial ques- 
tion which legitimately belongs to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, before whom it is now pending, and will, 
it is understood, be speedily and finally settled. To their 
decision, in common with all good citizens, I shall cheer- 
fully submit, whatever this may be, though, it has ever 
been my individual opinion that, under the Nebraska-Kan- 
sas act, the appropriate period will be when the number of 
actual residents in the Territory shal! justify the formation 
of a constitution with a view to its admission as a State 
into the Union.” 


Now, there is the individual opinion which he 
expressed in the Sanford letter. He goes on to 
say, however: ` 

“ But, be. this as it may, it is the imperative and indis- 
pensable duty of the Government of the United States to 
secure to every resident inhabitant the free and independ- 
ent expression of his opinion by his vote. ‘Chis sacred right 
of each individual must be preserved.” 

Mark, this is the right to be secured of every 
individual citizen to express his opinion upon the 
slavery question—for he was talking about that— 
uninfluenced and unbiased by any extraneous con- 
siderations. That right being secured, what fol- 


l lows? Let the President answer for himself. He 


says: 

«Phat being accomplished, nothing can be fairer than to 
leave the people of a ‘Territory frec from all foreign inter- 
ference to decide their own destiny for themselves, subject 
only to the Constitution of the United States. 

“The whole territorial question being thus settled upon 
the principle of popular sovereignty—a principle as ancient 
as free government itself—everything of a practical nature 
has been decided. No other question remains for adjust- 
ment ; because all agree that, under the Constitution slavery 
in the States is beyond the reach of any human power ex~ 
cept that of the respective States themselves wherein it 
exists??? 

Now, mark, the President here says expressly 
that “the whole territorial question is settled upon 
the principle of popular sovereignty.”? And he 
says that principle is “as ancient as free govern- 
ment itself.” 

Now, then, we all understand what is meant by 
this principle of popular sovereignty. There is 
no dispute between Democrats of the North and 
South upon it. They understand it, although 
some of our southern friends repudiate it. The 
President did say, in his inaugural address, that 
the territorial question has been decided. How 
decided? Why, upon the principle of popular 
sovereignty—decided upon the principle of leaving 
the people of a Territory to say whether they 
will or will not have slavery, as they may think 
best. . 

Butthisis notall, Mr Clerk. James Buchanan 
was elected President of the United States upon 
a platform. The convention which nominated 
him passed resolutions not only on the subject of 
slavery, but on various other subjects. One of 
hese resolutions is as follows: 

“1. ResolWwed, That claiming fellowship with, and desir- 


ing the coöperation of all who regard the preservation of 
the Union under the Constitution as the paramount issue, 
and repudiating all sectional parties and platforms concern- 
ing domestic slavery, which seek to embroil the States and 
ineite to treason and armed resistance to law in the Terri- 
tories, and whose avowed purposes, if consummated, must 
end in civil war and disunion, the American Democracy 
recognize and adopt the principles contained in the organic 
laws establishing the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, 
as embodying the only sound and safe solution of the ‘sla- 
very question,’ upon which the great national idea of the 
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people of this whole country can repose in its determined 
conservatism of the Union—NON-INTERFERENCE BY Con- 
GRESS WITH SLAVERY IN STATE AND TERRITORY, OR IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.” 

Does the gentleman from Georgia indorse that 
resolution? Its language is ‘‘non-intervention with 
slavery in State and Territory.” There is no mis- 
taking it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was‘present when 
that resolution was adopted, and I voted for it. 
The gentleman will see that it uses the word “ nón- 
interference.” 

. Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Well, let non-inter- 
ference be the word. ` [tissynonymous with non- 
intervention. There is no difference between 
non-interference and non-intervention as applica- 
ble to popular sovereignty. 

. Mr. HILL. Does the gentleman believe that 
it would be consistent with that platform for Con- 
gress to pass an act for the protection of slavery 
in the Territories ? 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I answered that 
question a few days ago in a speech which I then 
made. Į answer again,no. I stand upon no such 
platform, and I do notbelieve you can find three— 
no, Ido not believe you can find one northwestern 
Democrat who will get up here and say that he 
stands upon any such platform. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I repeat, I was present 
when that resolution was adopted, and that I voted 
for it, as I did for every one in the Cincinnati 
platform. I call the gentleman’s attention to this 
resolution: 

“ Resolved, That we recognize the right of the people of 
all the Territories, including Kansas and Nebraska, acting 
through the legally and fairly expressed will of a majority 
of actual residents, and whenever the number of their in- 
habitants justifies it, to form a Constitution, with or with- 
out domestic slavery, and be admitted into the Union upon 
terms of perfect equality with the other States.” 

That resolution, sir, fixes the time; thatis when 
they come to form their State constitution; and so 
it was understood by those who adopted it. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. That, sir, is pre- | 
cisely the argument that the Republicans of my 
district made on that resolution; it is precisely the 
argument that my Republican competitor made | 
upon every stump where I methim. I will say, 
Mr. Clerk, to the gentleman from Georgia, in all 
frankness, that the first resolution is not incon- 
sistent with the second. I know not what may 
have been the secret understanding of the gentle- 
man; I take the language as it is, and the resolu- 
tions as I find them. ‘The first declares that the 
people of a Territory, as well as those of a State, 
shall determine the question of slavery for them- 
selves. The second resolution merely says that 
when they come to form a State government, they | 
shall also enjoy the right then of saying whether 
they will or will not have slavery. The two res- 
olutions are not in conflict with each other, but, 
on the contrary, are in harmony one with the 
other. i 

The gentleman from Georgia says he wishes to 
retire. Before he’ goes, I would like to ask him 
a single question. I did not risc for the purpose 
of entering into any discussion of the subjects re- | 
ferred to, so much as to show that the position of 
the President on the question of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories, as stated by me the other day, and con- 
troverted by the gentleman, is the just and proper 
one. I will read a paragraph or two from Mr. 
Buchanan’s letter of acceptance: 

“ The agitation on the question of domestic slavery has 
too long distracted and divided the people of this Union and 
alienated their affections from each other. This agitation 
has assumed many forms since its commencement, but it 
now seems to be directed chiefly to the Territories ; and, 
judging from its present character, I think that we may safely 
anticipate that it is rapidly approaching a ‘ finality” The 
recent legislation of Congress respecting domestic slavery, 
derived, as it has been, from the original and pure foun- 
tain of legitimate political power, the will of the majority, 
promises ere long to allay the dangerous excitement. This 
legislation is founded upon principles as ancient as free 
government itself, and in accordance with them has sim- i 
ply. declared that the people of a Territory, like those of a 
State, shall decide for themselves whether slavery shall or 
shall not exist within their limits.” z 

“ The Nebraska-Kansas act does no more than give the 
force of law to this elementary principle of self-govern- 
ment; declaring itto be ‘the true intent and meaning of | 
this aet not to legislate slavery into any Territory or State, 
nor to exclude it therefrom; but to leave the people thereof 
perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic institu- į 
tions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of | 
the United States. This principle will surely not be con- 
troverted by any individual of any party professing devo- 
tion to popular government. Besides, how vain and iiu- 


sory would any other principle prove in practice in regard | 
to the Territories! This i3 apparent from the fact admit- i 


ted by all, that after a Territory shall have entered the 
Union and become a State, no constitutional power would 
then exist which could prevent it from either abolishing or 
establishing slavery, as the case may be, according to its 
sovereign will and pieasure.?? : 


Now; Mr. Clerk, that is the President’s inter- 
pretation of the Cincinnati platform, and. I would 
like to ask my friend from Georgia whether he 
indorses that language or not. 

A Memser. He has left the Hall. 

Mr. NOELL. If the gentleman will permitme, 

I will make a suggestion. That letter of accept- 
ance was written In the month of June, 1856, sub- 
sequentto the time when the Territorial Legislature 
of Kansas had passed an act taking the initiatory 
steps for calling a convention to frame a State con- 
stitution, and it may have been that the statement 
of Mr. Buchanan had reference to the action of 
that anticipated convention; and in reference, also, 
to the uniform action of every new State which 
had been formed from the beginning of the Gov- 
ernment, in settling this matter in their constitu- 
tion. . 
Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. As the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. UnpErwoop] is not here to 
respond, and the- gentleman from Missouri has 
kindly volunteered as a substitute, I will ask him 
the question I propounded to the gentleman from 
Georgia, whether he approves or disapproves of 
the language. 

Mr. NOELL. I approve it, in view of the con- 
struction I give it. 

Mr. MORRIS, of IHinois. Then the gentle- 
man construes it, I suppose, as meaning that the 
people of the States may go into the Territories 
with their slave property, and hold it there under 
the Constitution. That was not the generally 
reccived construction at the time that letter made 
its appearance; nor, as faras L have seen, has the 
President ever undertaken to construe it away, 
except in this, that he has taken a step in advance 
of it, and assumed a different position. I ask the 
gentleman from Missouri what difference it made 
in reference to the force and significancy of the 
language, whether the people of a Territory had 
or had not met for the purpose of taking the in- 
itiatory steps for the organization of a State gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. NOELL, J will answer the gentleman. I 
understand that at the time that letter of accept- 
ance was written, the question was raised in that 
letter in reference to the existence of the slaver 
question as it stood then in Kansas, about which 
this difficulty had arisen. It was in reference to 


the meeting of that convention which was to take | 
place under the territorial law, that he spoke in | 


that letter. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. This language ap- 
plies to all the Territories, and the President refers, 
not to the action of the people of Kansas, but to 
the Kansas-Nebraska act, as containing the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention to which we all agreed 
in the Cincinnati convention. 

Mr. NOELL. The gentleman does not under- 
stand me. Ido not mean that the general prin- 
ciple was not laid down, but that in construing 
the language we must have regard to the circum- 
stances which existed at the time the language 
was used. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Hlinois. The language, as 
I before remarked, is applicable to all the Terri- 
tories, and it was to that resolution in the Cincin- 
nati platform and to the Kansas-Nebraska act 
that the President was responding, and upon that 
platform he agreed to take his position. He did 
take it there, fully and squarely, and he cannot 
be lifted out of the mirc by constructions. IJfhe 
had taken the position he now occupies before 
his election, he could not have received the votes 
of a corporal’s guard in any free State of this 
Union. 

I stated the other day that he had abandoned 
his original position, that he had forsaken his 
doctrine, that he had made a bid for the southern 
vote in the Charleston convention, and I repeatit 
now. I know no other motive to which his ac- 
tion can be ascribed. Sir, itis folly and madness 
to undertake to make the intelligent people of this 
Union believe that the people of the Territories 
were not included in the resolution of the Cincin- 


nati convention, as wellas the pcople of the States, | 
and that it was not the real object of that body to | 


let them settle the slavery question for themselves. 
The great object was to get this slavery agitation 


| issue, or to force it upon others. 


out of Congress, to transfer it to. the people; and: 
to let them settle it for themselves.. We said to our. 
southern brethren, ‘‘ if you can go intoa Territory 
and take your slaves there and organize a:lécal 
Government to protect them,-all well, it is none : 
of our business.’’.. We said: to. the people of the 
free States, the principle of non-intervention is : 
cerrect, and ‘tif you can outnumber those from * 
the slave States and make a free State, itis: just: 
as well; it is none of our business; we wash; our’ 
hands of it? Thus we. transferred the whole 
question from the Halls of.Congress to the people 
of the Territories to be settled by them ‘in. their 
own way and in conformity to then’ own notions. 
Sir, the Democratic convention—I do not mean: 
the convention of Danites that metat Springfield, 
the capital of Illinois, on the 10th instant; com- 
posed of afew Government officials—but the Dem- 
ocratic convention, composed of cight hundred 
freemen, who came up from every part of the 
State as regularly-appointed delegates, to reflect 


| the views and opinions of those there represented; 


I mean the great Democratic party of Illinois, and 
which assembled on the 4th of January, instant, 
gave their interpretation to thé Cincinnati. plat- 
form in the following resolution: ee 

“ Resolved, That in the opinion of the Democracy of IHi- 
nois, Mr. Buchanan truly interpreted the Cincinnati plat- 
form.in his tetter accepting the presidential nomination, 
when he said ‘the people of a Territory, like those of a 
Staté, shall decide for themselves whether slavery shall or 
shall not exist within their limits.’ ? 

There is another resolution having reference to 
the Dred Scott decision, which shows the views 
the convention entertained of and the construction 
they gave to it, These resolutions of that body, 
have been published to the world as the sentiments 
of the Democracy of the State which I, in part, 
represent here, and I believe they are the senti- 
ments of ninety-nine hundredths of the Democratic 
party of the Union. Here is the second resolu- 
tion referred to: 

tt Resolved, That the Democracy of Minors repel with 
just indignation the injurious and unfounded: imputation 
upon the integrity and impartiality of the Supreme Court, 
Which is contained in the assumption on the part of the 
so-called Republicans that, in the Dred Scott case, that 
august tribunal decided against the right of the people of 


| the Territories to determine the slavery question for them- 


selves, without giving them an opportunity of being heard 
by counsel in defense of their rights of self-government, 
and when there was no territorial law, enactment, or fact - 
before the court upon which that- question could possibly 
arise.” : : 
_Allow me to say again, that my only object in 
rising was to respond to that part of the remarks 
of- 


Mr. JACKSON. Idesire to state at this point 
that the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. UNDER- 
*woop,] to whom the gentleman from Minois has 
addressed certain questions, has left the Hall, and 
is not now present. ; 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I only asked the. 
gentleman one question which he hag not replied 
to, and that was whether the gentleman indorsed 
the language in the President's letter of accept- 
ance of the nomination of the Cincinnati conven- 
tion, which I read to the House. When inter- 
rupted, I was going on to say that I had felt itm 
duty in this House heretofore, as I shall feel it 
my duty hereafter, to vindicate, wheneverassailed, 
this great doctrine of popular sovereignty, and to 
show, as I think I have shown to-day, that the 
President has changed front upon it. F did not 
enter into this discussion for the purpose of-en+ 
gendering any acrimony or ill feeling. As J re- 
marked the other day, and as I stated to the con- 
vention which nominated me for reélection to this 
body, I will fight this battle inside, and not out- 
side, of the Democratic party; inside of the organ- 
ization, and not out of it. 

I have shown my willingness not to raise this 
Imake no new 
tests. If tests are made upon me, at the proper 
time I shall repel them. J went into the Demo» 
cratic caucus; I voted for Mr. Bococx untilhe with- 
drew; and I then voted for various other southern 
men. Ihave stood within the organization, and 
I moan to stand there still. 

I shall raise my voice, fecbly it may be, when- 
ever it is attempted to be shown thatthe President 
has not changed front upon the doctrine of popu- 
lar liberty, or an effort is made to overthrow it 
here. Į was so much indisposed to-day that 1 
was scarcely able to leave my room and reach 


i this Hall, bat 1 could notsit quict in my seatand 


witness an effort made to construeaway the Pres- 
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ident’s inconsistency on the question of slavery 
as connected with the. Territories, and the north- 
western Democracy pledged to a slave code for 
the Territories, without replying. I have no no- 
tion, ‘as one northwestern Democrat whatever 
may be the feelings of others, that popular sover- 
eignty shall be knocked on the head here, so that it 
can be the more easily killed off at Charleston, with- 
out at least making an effort to parry the blow. 
I do not mean to remain silent and then have that 
silence construed into an acquiescence of the con- 
struction given to the Cincinnati platform by cer- 
tain southern gentlemen. 

Mr HUTCHINS resumed the floor, butyielded 
it to ` 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, who moved that 
the House adjourn. > 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
twenty minutes after ‘four o’clock, p. m.) the 
House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Turspay, January 17, 1860. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Guruey. 
The Journal of yesterday was readand approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate a report of the Secretary of War, communi- 
cating, in compliance with a resolution of the 
Senate, of March 7, 1859, copies of contracts and 
correspondence relating to the removal of obstruc- 
tions at the mouths of the Mississippi river; 
which were referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

He also laid before the Senate a report of the 
Secretary of War, communicating, in answer to 
a resolution of the Senate of February 4, 1859, 
Major Barnard’s essay on the Dangers and 
Defenses of New York; which, on motion of 
Mr. Sewarn, was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and Militia; and a motion by 
him to print it, was referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CHESNUT presented the memorial of 
Ferdinand Coxe, praying an allowance of outfit 
due him as chargé d’affaires ad interimat the Court 
of Brazil; which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MASON presented the memorial of the 
Alexandria and Washington Railroad Company, 
praying the right of way over the Potomac bridge; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented a memorial of 
citizens of Michigan, praying the construction of 
a harbor of refuge at the mouth of Grand river, 
on Lake Michigan; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. FITZPATRICK, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Alabama, in favor of the establishment of an arm- 
ory for the manufacture of cannon and other arms in that 
State, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs and Militia. 


On motion of Mr. BIGLER, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Joseph C. G. Kennedy, 
praying indemnification for damage to buildings belonging 
to him, done while they were used by the Government, on 
the files of the Senate, be reterred to the Committee on 


Claims. 
On motion of Mr. BIGLER, it was 


Ordered, ‘That the memorial of Joseph ©. G. Kennedy, 
praying a repeal of the joint resolution of December 23, 
1852, relative tothe salary of the 
board, on the files of tiie Senate, 
mittee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. MALLORY, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of Otway H. Berryman, 
praying to be allowed an amount equal to the balance found 
against him, on the settlement of bis accounts as acting 
purser, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. IVERSON, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of David D. Porter, praying 
payment of the claim ofhis father, Commodore David Por- 
ter, against the Mexican Government, for services in the 
navy of that country, out of the Mexican indemnity fund 
or otherwise, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HUNTER, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, to whom was referréd the joint resolution 


be referred to the Com- 


secretary of the census | 


| subject accompanied by the follow! 


(S. No. 3) to provide for the payment of certain 
volunteer troops, called into service by the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Texas, for the protection of 


the frontier of said State, and to reimburse said 4 


State the amount advanced by her on account 
thereof, asked to be discharged from its further 
consideration, and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and Militia; which was 
agreed to. __ 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. No. 18) making appropri- 
ations for the support of one regiment of Texas 
mounted volunteers, authorized by the act of Con- 
gress, approved 7th April, 1858, asked to be dis- 
charged from its further consideration, and that it 
be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and Militia. 

Mr. FESSENDEN, from the Committee on 
Finance, to whom was referred the petition of 
Edward N. Kent, praying compensation for the 
use of his invention for separating gold from for- 
eign substances, submitted a report, accompanied 
bya bill (S. No. 74) for the relief of Edward N. 
Kent. ‘The bill was read and passed to a second 
reading, and the report was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BROWN, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to whom was referred a memo- 
rial of the Trustees of Public Schools of the city 
of Washington, and two memorials of citizens of 
‘Washington praying a grant of land or a dona- 
tion from the public Treasury, to aid in the sup- 
port ofthe public schools in that city, reported a 

ill (S. No. 76) for the benefit of public schools 
in the city of Washington; which was read, and 
passed to a second reading. 

Mr. CLAY, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to whom was referred the joint resolution 
(S. No. 4) to allowa credit to certain disbursing 
ofäcers therein mentioned, reported it without 
amendment. 

Lle also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. No. 6) concorning sea- 
men, reported it without amendment. 

Ho also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. No. 39) for the relief of 
Simon de Visser and José Villarubia, of New Or- 
Jeans, reported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committce, to whom 
was referred the pean of Richard Chenery, of 
San Francisco, California, praying payment for 
the construction of a granite pavement in front of 
the United States custom-house at San Francisco, 
reported a bill (S. No. 77) for the relief of Rich- 
ard Chenery; which was read, and passed toa 
second reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the memorial of Francis Hiittmann, 
praying the return of tonnage and light duties ex- 
acted and paid by him on Peruvian, Danish, and 
German vessels, reported a bill (S. No. 78) for the 
relief of Francis ELtittmann; which was read, and 
passed to a second reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of Tench Tilghman, pray- 
ing remuneration for losses sustained by him in 
consequence of his appointment to a consulate 
which was abolished by the Spanish Government 
while he was on his way to take charge of the 
same, reported a bill (S. No. 79) for the relief of 
Tench Tilghman; which was read. 

Mr. SLIDELL, from the select committee to 
whom was referred the bill (S. No. 50) to prohibit 
the issue of bank notes by corporations, associa- 
tions, or individuals, within the District of Co- 
lumbia, and farther to prevent the circulation of 
bank notes issued by any incorporated company 
or association of individuals located beyond the 
limits of the District of Columbia of a less de- 
nomination than twenty dollars, reported it with- | 
out amendment, and submitted a report on the | 
ng resolution: 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient to authorize the estab- 
lishment, cither by general or special laws, of banks of | 
issue in the District. of Columbia. 


The report was ordered to be printed. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. SUMNER asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 75) 
supplementary to ‘ An act to limitthe hability of 
shipowners, and for other purposes,’’ approved 
March 3, 1851; which was read twice by its title, 


and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
Mr. CAMERON, in pursuance of previous | 
notice, asked and obtained leave to introduce a | 


l| notat all afraid myself of 
l| may make against me—because 


bill (S. No. 73) for the relief of Mrs. Anne M. 
Smith, widow of the late Brevet Major General 
Persifer F. Smith; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CHANDLER asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
80) for the relief of J eremiah Moors; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred, with his pe- 
tition and papers on file, to the Committee on 
Commerce. i 

Mr. HEMPHILL asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
81) for the relief of Elizabeth M. Cocke, widow ' 
of Major James H. Cocke, late marshal -of the 
district of Texas; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred, with the papers on file, to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. LANE, in pursuance of previous notice, 
asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill (5. 
No. 82) to amend the fourth section of the act for 
the admission of Oregon into the Union, so as to 
extend the time for selecting salt springs and con- 
tiguous lands in Oregon; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

He also asked, and by unanimous consent ob- 
tained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 83) to 
authorize an increase of pension to Joseph Ver- 
biski; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred, with his petition and papers on file, to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

INVASION OF STATES. 

Mr. GREEN. A bill was introduced yester- 
day by the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bic- 
LER,] upon what I regard as a very important 
matter. The object of it is to suppress the inva- 
gion of one State by citizens and combinations 
from others. With the concurrence of the Senate, 
I move that it be printed. ; : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Was the bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from Penns lvania ? 

Mr. GREEN. The bill was introduced and 
referred to the select committee on the Harper’s 
Ferry matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
move the printing of the bill? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes, sir 
printed. 

The motion was agrecd to. 


NOTICE OF A BILL. 


Mr. CLAY gave notice of his intention to ask 
leave to introduce abill giving the consent of Con- 
gress to any act which may be passed by the Le- 
gislature of the State of Alabama, authorizing the 
municipal authorities of the city of Mobile to 
enforce a duty on tonnage of vessels in the port of 
Mobile, for the improvement of the harbor. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. BROWN. I ask the indulgence of the 
Senate to give me a few minutes before the time 
fixed for the election of a Public Psinter, to make 
avery brief personal explanation, which I very 
seldom do, and would not do on my own account; 
but it seems to me just to do it in deference to the 
position of my party friends. I find in the east- 
ern and western newspapers almost without dis- 
tinction of party, this paragraph: 

t Mr. Brown, Democratic Senator from Mississippi, in 
debate a few days since, said thatthe southern people t be- 
lieved that slavery elevated the negro, Four million slaves 
occupied a higher position, morally, socially, and physic- 
ally, than any other laborers on the globe.’ ” 

Now, sir, I said no such thing; but paragraphs 
like that get into the newspapers and make their 
impression upon the public mind. While I am 
any impression they 
if every man at 
the North who thinks well of me were to abandon 
me, there would be but a very small squad going 
off—yet I am not willing that it shall be charged 
against my section that one of her representatives 
on this floor had given utterance to any such sen- 
timent. On the third of this month, (January,) 
while the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Dooxrr- 
rue) was occupying the floor, I did use this lan- 
guage: 

« By the permission of the Senator from Wisconsin, I beg 
his attention to this precise point. Tam one of those who 
announced, more than ten years ago, that I regarded slavery 
as a great moral, social, and political blessing ; that it was 
the normal condition of the negro race; and now, with the 
induigence of the Senator, 1 will give him, very briefly, the 
reasons why I thought 50. i 

“Mr. Doone. That is not so material. 


I move that it be 
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“Mr. Brown. I am not going to make a speech, but I 
want the Senator to understand what is eur position, and 
why we apply it to the negro and not to the white man. We 
saw that his condition in slavery, instead of debasing him, 
had elevated him, and thatthe three or four million negroes 
in bondage in the southern States of this Union, as to moral, 
social, and religious blessings, not only compare favorably, 
but stand immeasurably above millions of the same race in 
freedom anywhere; anddt put that proposition to the Sen- 
ator now, that the four million southern slaves have, as 
moral, social, and religious beings, and occupy, a higher 
position than four million of the same race anywhere on the 
top of the globe.?? 

That was what I said, sir; and I hope that tel- 
egraphic agents and dispatches, whenever they 
speak of me at all hereafter, will at least get to 
somewhere in the neighborhood of telling the 
truth. 


ELECTION OF. PRINTER. 


~The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour has ar- 
rived for the consideration: of the special order, 
which is the election of a Printer, in accordance 
with the following resolution, adopted on the 12th 
instant: 

Resolved, That the Senate will, on Tuesday next, 17th 
instant, at half past one o’clock, p. m., proceed to the clec- 
tion of a Printer to the Senate, for and during the Thirty- 
Sixth Congress, upon the condition that he accept the ap- 
pointment subject to such reduction or change in the prices 
now established by law for the execution of the public 
printing, legislative or executive, as may hereafter, during 
the present Congress, be made by law, and regulate his 
charges accordingly. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, before the Sen- 
ate proceeds to ballot for a Public Printer, I feel 
_ it due to myself to define my own position in re- 

gard to it. Í suppose I need not announce, in any 

public manner, that the Democratic party, in cau- 
cus, nominated the editor of a newspaper in this 
city, known as The Constitution—Mr. George 

. Bowman. As I do not intend to vote for that 
nominee, it is due to myself, to candor, to fair- 
ness, and to the people whose views Iam supposed 
to represent on this floor, that I shall assign very 
bricfly the reasons why I shall not vote for him. 
Under other circumstances, I, of course, should 
ied cast my vote, and say nothing about it, 
but Mr. Bowman being the nominee of my party, 
and I feeling impelled Dy a high sense of duty to 
disagree with my party, it is only proper that I 
should state the reasons of that disagreement. I 
have five distinct reasons for voting against this 
nominee,any one of which would control my vote. 
I will state them in the order of their magnitude, 
taking that of the least importance first. 

During the last fall, just before I left my State 
for Washington, the Legislature being in session 
was kind enough to invite me to address them 
upon the political topics of the day. My speech 
was published; whether: kindly or unkindly re- 
ceived at home, it is not for me to say; but the 
editor of this paper, in a most discourteous man- 
ner, criticised that speéch—I may say in a most 
insulting manner, and yet he did not publish the 
speech. He did not permit his readers to know 
what it was he was denouncing. I afterwards 
asked him to publish it as an advertisement. 
That he refuscd to do, taking the ground that if 
I would ask it as a matter of favor and ask it in 
writing, he would then either publish it or as- 
sign the reasons why he would not publish it. 
This furnishes to me a very sufficient personal 
reason for not voting for him, but it is personal 
to me, and to me alone. I neither expect nor 
desire that it shall control the vote of any other 
Senator. 

Then, sir, during the last summer, I think about 
the 8th of September, the Washington Constitu- 
tion published a culogy upon a letter written by 
Mr. William C. Smedes, of my State, a most 
worthy and excellent and highly talented gentle- 
man, the leader of the Opposition. That letter 
was addressed to a political meeting in the town 
of Memphis, called for the purpose of celebrating 
the election of Mr. ETHERIDGE, of Tennessec, to 
Congress. Thus it appeared that the paper which 
purports to be the organ of the Democratic party 
denied admission into its columns of a speech 
made by a Democrat of thirty years standing—a 
Democratic Senator who had served here for six 
years and believes himself to be in good standin 
in his party in his own State; not only exclude 

© his speech, but bitterly denounced him, and then 


took up and published a letter, or extracts from a 


` letter, written by the leader of the Opposition to 
a meeting which was certainly most offensive to 


us in my part of the country, because of the pur- li I 


| fer it to anybody else. 


| man. 


| ciations of those who have served the Democratic 


| and not one who might take up arms against it 


| convinces my judgment that it is not true. 


| lates to the office after it shall be conferred; and | 


pose for which it was called. By this movement 
Mr. Bowman lost all claims to my vote as a party 
If he is the editor of the party. organ, he 
certainly ought to be a little chary of his denun- 


party as long as I have served it. For thirty 
years consecutively I have served that party, and 
almost all that time in high political position; 
and now I find myself denounced, my speech ex- 
cluded from the national organ, and the letters of 
the Opposition in my own State commended as 
containing sound doctrine, and the precise doc- 
trine of the Administration. That furnishes me 
a second reason. First, I will not vote for him be- 
cause he is personally offensive to me; secondly, 
I will not vote for him because he has voluntarily 
taken sides with the Opposition in my State and 
against the Democracy of the State. 

My third ground is this: I do not say that lam 
precisely right in my opinion, because Senators 
will see how difficult it is for me to get at the facts; 
but I have heard, and believe it to be true, that 
the associate editor of that paper is a man of for- 
eign birth, who never has been naturalized; that 
he has not been in our country one third as long 
as I have been battling in defense of Democratic 
principles; and yet he is put up to teach me what 
1g Democracy, and what is my duty to the prin- 
ciples and the old Democratic faith of the fathers. 
I know nothing of this person. I may have seen 
him. I think upon one occasion, at a social din- 
ner, I did meet him. I am not quite certain of 
that, but I believe it to be so. But if it be true, 
as I have reason to think, and as I do think, that 
he is a man of foreign birth who has never been 
naturalized, I ask Democratic Senators if he is a 
proper man to edit the national Democratic organ; 
to write essays denunciatory of men who have 
served the party twenty years before he ever put 
his footupon Amcrican soil. Sir, itis pretty hard 
to bear the lash any way, but to have it laid on 
by such a man is a little more than my southern 
blood will bear. I understand—I only state it as 
what I have understood, and as I have reason to 
believe is true, it convinces my judgment—that 
this gentleman has not been naturalized, and has 
not been for this, among other reasons: that he is 
the heir to an estate and title; that he is in pros- 

ective the Marquis of Sligo. Sir, I would rather 

earn my Democracy from a native-born Amer- 
ican; I am an American to that extent; but if I 
must take it from a foreigner at all, he must be a 
man who has sworn allegiance to my country, 


to-morrow without committing treason. 

My fourth reason is, that Mr. Bowman, in ad- 
vance of getting the public printing, has proposed 
to bargain itaway; in other words, to do what we 
all know has been done here most disreputably, 
I think, for several years—to obtain the public 
printing, and then sell it out for a sum in gross, 
and abandon it to its fate. Ido not know pre- 
cisely the terms in which this proposition was 
made; but I have oral testimony In my possession 
that convinces my own judgment that Mr. Bow- 
man did propose, during the last spring or sum- | 
mer, in anticipation of being elected Public Prin- | 
ter, to sell itout. I know he has denied it; but the 
denial does not come in a ferm or a shape which 
I be- 
lieve it is true. I believe that the investigation 
will show it to be true. In making that proposi- 
tion he proposed to violate this provision of anact 
of Congress: 

“ That the office of Printer, cither to the Senate or the 
House of Representatives, shall not be transferrable cither 
directly or indirectly; and any attempt to sell or transfer 
either of said offices, or any sale or transfer of the samc, 
shall operate as a vacation and abandonment of said offices 
or either of them.” 


ido not understand that this means he shall 
own the materials upon which the work is done. 
He may rent them or hire them; but he must be 
Public Printer; and he cannot transfer the con- | 
tract to anybody else, who will agree to do it and 
pay him a certain portion of the profits, or pay him 
a sum in gross. He must be the Public Printer 
himself, superintending the work and taking the 
responsibility, and he must do it in an office of 
his own, or one he has hired or rented for this 
purpose. He cannot avoid his responsibility by 
saying: I did not sell the contract; I did not trans- 
That law, of course, re- 


i" 
suppose a technical plea might be putin that |! 


Bowman proposed to transfer it:before. he got it, 
the contingency upon his getting it: That hav- 
ing come to my knowledge, I make it a ground 
upon which I place. my vote agginst.his ever hay- 
ingit. We all know that he has not the materials 
to do the public work; no one. will pretend that he. 
has;. but to do justice, I will not pretend to say. 
he may not rent an office and rent the, material 
upon which thcwork shall be done; and that is 
the way in which he proposed to proceed. What 
I charge is, that he proposed to let the work be 
done by a different man, and that he was.to have, 
in gross, so much of the profits. _ I-say. that -was 
a transfer of the office, or an attempt. to transfer. 
it, in advance of his getting it, and in violation of 
that law. I have an objection to being sold, and 
I have a very special objection to being sold out - 
in advance by George W. Bowman. 

My fifth and last ground is of a yet graver 
character than any or all of these combined. Mr. 
Bowman was Superintendent of Public Printing, 
and, I charge the fact to be that, while he was 
Superintendent of Public Printing, he, in a man- 
ner which I shall point out hereafter, became in- 
terested in the public printing in violation of this 
statute. Itis section six of an act approved Au- 
gust 26, 1852, entitled ‘An act to provide for 
executing the publie printing and establishing the 
prices thereof, and for other purposes:”’ 

€ Seo. 6. And beit further enacted, That the Superintend- 
ent of the Public Printing shall not be directly or indi- 
rectly interested in the business of the public printing, or 
in any material to be used by the Public Printer, or in any 
contract for furnishing paper to Congress, or to any Depart- 
ment or. bureau of the Government of the United States. 
For any violation of this provision. the Superintendent of 
the Public Printing shall forfeit his office, and may be In- 
dicted before the district court forthe District of Columbia, 
and if found guilty, shal) be imprisoned in the penitentiary 
of the District of Gotumbia for any term not less than one 
nor more than five years; and, in addition thereto, may be 
fined in any sum from $1,000 to $10,000.” 

Notice the phraseology: ‘¢That the Superin- 
tendent of Public Printing,’ under these penal- 
ties, ‘ shall not be directly or indirectly interested 
in the business of the public printing, or in any 
material,” &c. Now, sir, I charge that so carly as 
April oflast year, Mr. George W. Bowman, being 
at the time Superintendent of Public Printing, en- 
tered into a contract with Cornelius Wendell, of 
this city, by which he did become interested in 
the public printing. I charge further, that he con- 
tinued in the office of Superintendent up to the 12th 
day of May following, and continued to receive 
his pay as such officer until that day, and that 
during that time he received $3,000 upon a con- 
tract amounting to $30,000, which had direct ref- 
erence to the public printing. Now, I will show 
what that contract was. I read an extract from 
a communication signed jointly by Cornelius 
Wendell and George W. Bowman, on the 26th 
day of March, 1859, and addressed to A. O. P. 
Nicuoxrsonand J.S. Black. Mr. NicuoLson, we 
know, is a member of this body, and J. S. Black 
isthe Attorney General of the United States: 


WASHINGTON, March 26, 1859. 
GENTLEMEN: * = x Itis, as you know, 
understood between us, that the purchaser of the “ Union’? 
[tbat is the Union newspaper} shall not be a competitor 
with the seller forany portion of the executive work now 
done by Mr. Wendell at his large office, but that Mr. Bow- 
man shali receive at the rate of $20,000 per annum, so Jong 
as Wendell continues to do the work as he does it now, but 
no longer. Tf the work aforesaid be withdrawn from Wen- 
deli, his obligation to pay this $20,000 shall cease. If any 
considerable portion is withdrawn, it will be for you to de- 
cide whether Wendell’s payment shall ‘cease, or in what 
proportion it shall continue. j 

Respectfully, C. WENDELL, 
GEO. W, BOWMAN. 
To Messrs. A. O. P. Nrcnorsox and J. S. BLACK. 


Now, will it be contended after that, that so 
early as this contract was entered into, Mr. Bow- 
man had no interest, direct or indirect, in the pub- 
lic printing? Here, on the 26th day of March, 
is a contract entered.into, reduced to writing, by 
which Mr. Bowman is to have $20,000; to be de- 
rived from what quarter? From the publie print- 


* 


| ing, as the contract states upon its face.. Is that 


no interest, direct or indirect? It was an interest 
both direct and indirect, covering the whole law. 

It is useless, Mr. President, to discuss a prop- 
osition so clearas that. Gentlemen may say there 
was no corruption in it. I have not charged that 
there was. lam willing to admit that,there was 
a vast amount of stupidity in it, if that will sat- 
isfy gentlemen; but it was either gross stupidity 
or gross corruption, for it: was. done in palpable 
violation of the law. . Mr. Bowman was Super- 
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intendent of the Public Printing, and he must have 
known; if he knew anything, what the law was 
uiider Which he was acting, and yet he entered 
upon that contract, bearing date the 26th day of 

arch, and continued to be Superintendent up to 
the I2th of May, and to receive his pay as that 
officer. “I charge the fact to be so, and produce 
the receipt which he gave when he received the 
thoney. - 

Now, sir, I am asked to let these things pass, 
Because it is said we must have an organ here. I 
am not quite. certain that we ought to have an 
organ atall; but if we must have one, we ought 
to have a decent one. Am I called upon to vote 
money out of the Federal Treasury after this 
fashion-—$20,000 for the public printing, more 
than the man who does the work receives—to sus- 
tain a national organ? That is the whole prop- 
osition. Wendell does the work, and it is ex- 
acted of him that he shall pay $20,000—to do 
what? To enable Bowman to carry on the organ. 
Yes, sir; that is the thing, stripped down to its 
naked proportions. I will not do it it, sir; and 
I tell you now, that this is not the only money 
that has been paid to sustain organs. A contract 
exists somewhere, by which $15,000 was to be 
paid to sustain the Pennsylvanian, and $6,000 
more to sustain the Philadelphia Argus—all to be 
paid out of the public printing, F shall ask no 
investigation into these charges, but I state them 
before the Senate, and before the world. Notonly 
thousands, but tens of thousands of the money 
which is paid for public printing, have not been 
pocketed by the man who did the work, but have 

een paid to sustain.this miserable, rickety, cor- 
rupt concern called the Washington Constitution, 
and other papers of even less value than that. 

If it may be exacted of the Public Printer that 
he shall pay thirty or forty thousand dollars of his 

rofits to sustain newspapers, why, Senators, 
may it not be exacted of other men who labor for 
the Government that they shall pay so much to 
sustain Besa aaah If Wendell, who did the 
work, could be required to pay $20,000 to ‘sus- 
tain the Constitution, $15,000 to sustain the Penn- 
sylvanian, $6,009 to sustain the Argus, and how 
much to sustain other papers 1 do not know—if 
that could be done, thon, I ask, why the architect 
of this Capitol, why the stone-cutter, why the 
brick mason, why every other laborer, may not 
be required to pay so much of his profits to sus- 
tain these worthless, vagabond newspapers; and 
then, to carry it further, why may not the clerks 
in the Departments, why may not the Secretarics, 
and why may not all others who hold office be 
quired to contribute so much out of the profits 
of their offices and their labor to sustain these 
newspapers? I denounce the whole thing as a 
monstrous ‘outrage, not to be justified by any 
honest man, here or elsewhere. 

Gentlemen, from party considerations, may 
smooth this thing over. Let them do it. 1 mean 
to wash my skirts clean of it. It is a dirty trans- 
action. Í shall denounce it before the Sénate, and 
before the world, ‘The man who does the work 
is ontitled, under the law, to the profits, and he 
ought not to be compelled by anybody or any 

ower to give them up for any other purpose. 
knowithas been said that Mr. Wendell, in trans- 
ferring the Union establishment, did it to get clear 
of it; that is was cumbersome; that it was costing 
fifteen to eighteen thousand dollars a year more 
than the thing was worth. Then why could he 


* 


not have given it to somebody? Could he not | 


have burnt itup? Could he not have parted with 
it at the loss of a small sum, much less than thirty 


thousand dollars, and pitehed itinto the Potomac, | 


Ores eases, and everything belonging to it? 
hat necessity, except under compulsion, could 
there have been for him to pay Bowman $20,000 
to take it out of his hands! 

Sir, is the intelligence of this country to be in- 
sulted by such weak devices as that? No, sir. 
Come to the honest truth of it, the law has been 
disregarded. Bowman remained in office more 
than six weeks after he became interested to the 
extent of $20,000 a year in the public printing. 
During that time he received $3,000 of money, as 
I asseverate, in palpable violation of the statute 
which I have read. Wendell who does the work 
has been compelled, I say compelled—because no 
sensible man would give away a printing office, 
and give somebody $20,000 to take it; he had 
better burn it up—out of the proceeds of his labor 


and the use of his materials to pay $20,000 to 
sustain this thing called the organ. It is not my 
organ; it never has been. 1 despise and. spurn 
theswhole concern. 

Now, Mr. President, having said this much, I 
am perfectly willing, if it suits the Senate, to pro- 
ceed to a ballot. I hope note will be taken of the 
fact that I have not asked or expected any Senator 
to base his vote upon the personal ground which 
I first assigned, and I should have said nothing 
on that, here, because it merely concerns mc per- 
sonally, but that it was only fairand just that I 
should give all the reasons which influenced me 
in voting against the nominee. Having done that, 
IT yield the floor. 

Mr. HALE. I am obliged to the Senator for 
the exposition he has made, and I think it will 
have some influence on my vote; but if I under- 
stood him, he stated that $20,000 in one case, 
$15,000 in another case, and $6,000 in another 
case, were paid to support three vagabond news- 
papers, that he mentioned by name, and I will 
not repeat them. I simply want to inquire of the 
Senator if he knows of any other officer of the 
Government, except the Superintendent of Public 
Printing, that had cognizance of this transaction 
of paying this money to sustain those newspapers? 

Mr. BROWN. ‘This letter is addressed to the 
Attorney General. I suppose he had cognizance 
of it, of course. 

Mr. HALE. Did it not go a peg higher than 
the Attorney General? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROWN. I do not know anything about 
that. 

Mr. BIGLER. Mr. President, I am sure I 
could not enter upon a more unpleasant task than 
to have a controversy with my friend from Mis- 
sissippi; but I must say in all frankness, that 
knowing the gentleman who isa candidate for the 
office of Public Printer as I have for many years, 
and others whose characters is somewhat impli- 
cated in the transaction referred to by the Senator 
from Mississippi, I could not, with self-respect, 
remain silent. Į feel impelled, sir, by a sense of 
justice to the President of the United States and 
ihose associated with him, to enter my solemn 
protest against the unjust inferences fairly dedu- 
cible from the remarks of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, to wit: that the President and his Cabinet 
officers have been countenancing, if not participat- 
ing in, vile peculations on the Treasury; coun- 
tenancing measures by which money had been 
drawn from the Treasury without authority of 
law. The newspaper press has teemed with this 
kind of slang, and scandal long enough; we have 
had enough of it in Congress; and it is time that 
these unjust allegations were -met, and the truth 
of the case presented to the country; but before 
I notice the specific objections of the Senator from 
Mississippi to the nominee for Printer, { beg the 
indulgence of the Senate whilst I make a few rc- 
marks on the general subject of the public print- 
ing. 

Sir, I assert without fear of contradiction, that 
whatever wrong may have been practiced upon 
the Treasury and the people, neither the Execu- 
tive nor the heads of the Departments are account- 
able forany partofit. They have had no essential 
connection with the public printing; they can have 
no connection with it; the law separates them from 
this business, totally and entirely, except only 
as to one or two unimportant items. Congress 
is accountable for whatever money is wrongfully 
or unnecessarily taken out of the ‘Treasury for 
public printing. The law itself tells the whole 
story on this subject; and it will show the Senate 
and the country that if it be true, that exorbitant 


prices are paid for public work, that the people pay | 


much more than is neecssaty for the execution of 
the public printing, the responsibilityishere. The 
law is explicit. It fixes the prices on every item. 
The cabinet officers are required to get all the print- 
ing which they may need done by the Printer 
selected by Congress. They have no discretion 
whatever as to the price of the work; and the public 
service regulates the quantity, except only as to an 
unimportant item. of advertising in the country 
papers. Then, sir, where is the justification for 
these broad imputations, calculated as they are to 


i lead the unwary to believe thatthe Presidentand the 


heads of the Departments, in the exercise of a large 
discretion, have allowed the Treasury to be robbed; 
that men have drawn from it money which they 


have notearned? Sir, I say to my friend from Mis- | 


sissippi, in all kindness, for the wrongs which he 
laments, for the fact that more money has been 
taken from. the Treasury than was necessary to 
execute the public work, he is quite as responsible 
as is the President or any of his Cabinet officers. 

Mr. BROWN. Ifthe Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania will allow me, I will say to him that he is 
drawing very largely on his imagination when he 
charges that I have said that the President or the 
heads of Departments have had anything to do 
with this matter. I said no such thing. I said 
Cornelius Wendell had paid $20,000 out of the 
profits of the public printing to George W. Bow- 
man, to sustain the Washington Constitution, and 
that he must have done it under compulsion from 
some quarter; but I did not pretend to locate the 
quarter, because I do not know. 

Mr. BIGLER. Wel, sir, lam perfectly read 
to give the Senator from Mississippi the benefit 
of any explanation which he chooses to make; 
but I can see no other quarter on the face of the 
earth, and no other authority to be implicated, 
except the executive officers. 

Mr. BROWN. Very well; I cannot help that. 

Mr. BIGLER. Ihave no desire to do the Sen- 
ator injustice, by any means; and as he says he 
does not locate the wrong, I accept his explana- 
tion. I was more particularly speaking of the 
allegations made through the country press and 
the general clamor on this subject, and the wrong 
impression which was likely to be made upon the 
popular mind. Now, sir, to establish what Ihave 
alleged, I ask the Clerk to read the eighth and 
eleventh sections of the general printing law which 
relate to the prices of the public printing. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


“Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That there shall be 
elected a Public Printer for each House of Congress, to do 
the public printing for the Congress for which he or they 
may be chosen, andsuch printing for the Executive Depart- 
ments and bureaus of the Government of the United States, 
as may be delivered to him or them to be printed, by the 
Superintendent of the Public Printing. The following rates 
of compensation shall be paid from time to time for such 
printing as may be ordered by Congress : 

“ First. For bills and joint resolutions: 

«“ For composition, per page, 50 cents. » 

« For press-work, folding, and stitching, for five hundred 
and eighty copies, 324 cents per page ; and at the same rate 
per page for any greater number not exceeding one thousand 
copics. 

« Second. For reports of committees, and the Journals of 
both Houses, with indexes, and the executive documents 
of cach House, embracing messages from the President, 
reports from the Executive Departments, bureaus, and 
offices, and documents and statements communicated 
therewith, with indexes; resolutions and other documents 
from State Legislatures ; memorials, petitions, treaties, and 
confidential documents for the Senate ; for composition, per 
page, octavo— = 

& Wor small pica plain, $1. 

« For small pica rule, #1 50, 

“ For brevier plain, $1 50. 

“ Por brevier rule, $2. 

“ For nonpareil rule, $3 75. 

“ For the composition of tables larger than octavo size, 
per one thousand ems, 70 cents; but the page of ortavo 
size shall contain not less than one thousand six hundred 
ems, when printed in small pica ; and the body of all plain 
matter shall be so printed, except extracts, yeas and nays, 
and addenda, which shall be printed with brevier type- 

“AN rule and figure work shall be printed in royal octavo 
form, with smali pica, cach page containing not less than 
one thousand six hundred ems, if the matter to be printed 
can be brought into pages of that size with that kind of 
type, so as to be read with facility and convenience. If it, 
cannot, it shall be printed with brevier type, each page con- 
taining not less than two thousand cight hundred ems; and 
if it cannot be brought into a royal octavo page with bre- 
vier type, so as to be understood with facility, it shall be 
printed with nonpareil type, each page containing not jess 
than four thousand two hundred ems; and when it cannot 
be brought into 2 royal octavo page with nonpareil type, so 
as to be read with facility, it shall be printed with breviex 
type in a broadside, showing the whole table at one view, 
and be so filled that it can be bound in a royal octavo vol- 
ume. 

« When matter is leaded, the composition shail be counted 
as if the matter were printed solid, and not leaded. 

“For press-work, folding, and stitching of royal octave 
size: 

“ For twelve hundred and fifty copies, 32} cents per page, 
and at the same rate for any greater number not exceeding 
fifteen hundred copies. 5 

“For press-work, folding, and stitching of each table 
larger than royal octavo size: 

Por twelve bundred and fifty copies, 1 25 per page, and 
at the same rate for any number not exceeding fifteen hun- 
dred copies. 

“The following deductions on account of folding and 
stitehing copies reserved for binding shall be made: 

‘« For royal octavo size, per page, for each hundred copies, 
ofa cent; for each table larger than octavo, } of acent; 
and the following additiona} charge shall he allowed for 
trimming, folding, and stitching, and inserting each map, 
chart, diagram, or plat, in the copies not reserved for bind- 
ing: for every hundred copies, 10 cents. 

«Phere shall be allowed for the press-work on treaties, 
reports, and other documents, when ordered ‘to be printed 
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in confidence, for the use of the Senate, at the following 
rates: 

“ For the press-work, folding, and stitching, of sixty-five 

- copies, 6 cents per page when of the royal octavo size, and 
$1 per page for sixty-five copies when the matter cannot be 
contained in the royal octavo page in any type hereinbefore 
specified; and allowance shali. be made at the same rates 
for any greater number of copies than sixty-five, and not 
excecding one hundred. d 7 

“ Third. For tabular statements of the orders of the day, 
listo? yeas and nays, circular letters, and miscellaneous 
printing ordered by. Congress, notdhereinbefore specified : 

“ For composition for plain work, per thousand ems, 50 
cents. 

« For rule and figure work, 50 cents per thousand ems. 

“or press-work, folding, and stitching, one hundred 
copies, per page: 

“ For royal octavo, or any smaller size, 10 cents. 

“For quarter post, 20 cents. i 

“ For foolscap or any larger size, 20 cents. 

“But the following deductions shall be made from the 
press-work, folding, and stitching, additional numbers to the 
number usually ordered by Congress of matter included in 
the foregoing specifications, to wit: 

“« When the number exceeds five thousand, and does not 
exceed ten thousand, two per centum. 

“ When the number exceeds ten thousand, and docs not 
exceed twenty thousand, five per centum. 

“ When the number exceeds twenty thousand, forty per 
centum. 

«The press-work, folding. and stitching, ofall printing not 
herein provided for, shall be done by the ream—the rates 
shall be two dollars per ream when printed on one side, and 
four dollars per ream when printed on both sides; when any 
amount less than one ream is ordered, it shall be counted 
and settled for as one ream. 

“Sec. I1. And beit further enacted, That the same prices 
shall be paid for printing for the Executive Departments 
that are paid for printing for Congress, except for printing 
post-bills, which shall be printed on paper not lesa than six- 
teen by twenty-six inches, and for printing on parchment. 
There shall be paid for printing the post-bills at the rate 
of $1 per thousand shects, and at the rate of @10 per 
thousand for printing parchments; but nothing shall be al- 
lowed for altering post-bills when the alteration consists in 
a mere change of the postmaster’s name ; and nothing herein 
contained shall prevent the heads of Executive Depart- 
ments from employing printers out of the city of Washing- 
ton to execute such printing for any of said Departments 
as may be required for usc out of Washington, when the 


same can be executed elsewhere as cheap as the rates herein | 
specified, increased by the cost of transporting the printed 


matter to the State or States where such matter may be 
required for use in the publie service.” 


Mr. BIGLER. Now, Mr. President, it will be 
seen that thelaw sustains what I have said as to 
the utter want of discretion on this subject in the 
President and the heads of the respective Depart- 
ments. As to the President, he is utterly, totally, 
and entirely disconnected with the subject. I have 
had these sections of the law read, not because I 
thought it was necessary to let Senators sce their 

rovisions, but in order that this question may 


e properly understood throughout the country. | 


The only discretion vested in any of the Depart- 
ments worthy of note is as to the post-bills—the 
blanks for the Post Office Department. In refer- 


ence to these, the Postmaster General may select | 


a printer out of the city of Washington, and that 
is all. He has nothing to do with the price. The 
law disposes of that; and see how emphatically 
and distinctly it does dispose of it: ` 

“ There shall be paid for printing the post-bills at the rate 
of $1 per thousand sheets, and at the rate of &10 per thou- 
sand for printing parchments.”? 

Not a dollar more, not a dollar less. 

Mr. BROWN. Ihavenot said that more money 
was paid for the public printing than the law jus- 
tified. 

Mr. BIGLER. 
tor said so. 

Mr. BROWN. But I want to show the Sen- 
ator what my point is: that when $20,000 more 
was paid for the Executive printing than the print- 
ing cost, as was shown by Wendell paying over 
an extra $20,000 to Bowman, whodid nothing, then 
the Executive Government ought to have made 
that fact known to Congress, and asked for a 
reduction in the price of the publie printing. 


Mr. BIGLER. I was notalleging, so far.as the 


ĮI do not allege that the Sena- 


price of the public work was concerned, that the | 


Senator from Mississippihad charged that greater 
prices were paid than those specified in the law—- 
that no one dare allege; butwhat I did say is thid: 


that from what has occurred on thissubject, here : 


and elsewhere, the impression has been made 
that such is the fact; or rather, as I said before, 
that the President and his Cabinct officers, in the 
exercise of some liberal discretion, have been prac- 
ticing peculations on the Treasury; and 1 want to 


show to the country that those officers have no dis- | 


cretion whatever on the subject, and are obliged 
to do the bidding of Congress; they have not the 
power to take one dollar from the Treasury, or 
to influence the cost of the public printing to a per- 


it 
pi 
it 


| honor to belong shall be calumniated on this sub- |; : ; 
| up, having for a quarter of a century published a 


| would do the same thing. The Senator from Mis- 
i, or myself, in a business transaction, || 
| wou 


| Office blanks. 


ceptible extent. That is what I desire to show, 
as a matter of public justice. : 

So far.as the heads of the Departments are con- 
cerned, the duties devolved on them under the 
law are ministerial, and sheerly ministerial. My 
friend from Mississippi, if he were inelined to 
make the charge, or rather those whohave made 
the allegations through the public press, that there 
ig corruption because there is a large profit arising 
out of this printing, could with the same propri- 
ety point to certain offices and show that the sal- 
aries were exorbitant, and then charge the Presi- 
dent with corruption because he appointed men 
to fill such offices. Now, sir, wherein consist the 
frauds and_peculations of which we have heard 
somuch? herethe corruption? Nowhere, sir. 
The whole charge is as baseless as the fabric of 
a vision. In both cases the duty is sheerly min- 
isterial, ‘Fhe Postmaster General, if he pleases, 
may name a man to execute blanks; but, as Í 
have already shown, he cannot fix the price. If 
the law allows. extravagant profits, the fault is || 
not his, but must be charged to Congress. The 
Department cannot be held responsible where it 
has not the power to interpose a remedy. 

Just at this point, I will say,in reply to what 
the Senator from Mississippi has said about re- 
forming this business of printing, thatit has been 
so exclusively controlled by Congress, and so 
peculiarly their business—printing for therespect- 
ive Houses—that an Executive might well hesi- || 
tate to interfere: for it is seen that four fifths of |; 
the expenditures for public printing are for the 
congressional printing. The President of the 
United States might well have concluded that this 

uestion was so closely connected with the two 
Honecs of Congress that it would be for them to 
institute a remedy for a wrong practice of their 
own, about their own printing. 

Now, Mr. President, I have a word to say on 
the prices of printing. I have no disposition to 
do injustice to those who passed the law of 1852. | 
The nominal prices fixed in that law are not ex- 
orbitant; and as things were then, I cannot see 
how a practical printer, executing the literal.terms 
of the law, could make more than a living remu- 
neration. I say this on my knowledge as a prac- | 
tical printer; but I can, at the same time, I think, 
tell Senators how a large proportion of the large 
profit so much complained of has been realized, 
without the practice of positive wrong any where, 
or the infraction of any law. ; 

In thefirst place, immediately after the passage 
of thelaw of 1852, as I am informed, some person 
in the city of New York stereotyped the blanks | 
for the Post Office Department, and ever since | 
they have been executed on the same plates, mak- | 
ing but the slight alterations which were required 
from time to time; thus saving all the cost of com- 
position, which every printer knows is the essen- 
tial part. No matter who was elected Printer for | 
either House, if he had the blanks to execute, or 
designated by the Postmaster General, he would 

et the work executed at this New York estab- 
fotmentoand why ? Because he could get amuch 
larger profit in that way than he could if he at- 
tempted to execute it on his own type, and by set- || 
ting up the forms himself. Any sensible man 


sissi 

d Be controlled by the same motives. 

Thus this large profit is realized on the Post 
Y presume the authors of the law | 
of 1852 never thought of this short-hand business. | 
It may be a very sensible rcason for changing the | 


law now, and saving this large sum to the Treas- | 


ury; but it is no just ground of complaint against 
those who execute the law as it now stands. But, 
sir, there are other things that bear on this ques- 
tion; improvements in the art, whichare constantly 
going on, have added to the profits. Hoe’s fast; 
press was, about that time, introduced into use. It |) 
has now become of general use, and with its capa- | 
city to turn off thirty or forty thousand impressions 
in an hour, has matcrially lessened the expense of | 
press-work. That is also a source of profit; so 
that it is seen, as I have already said, that a large 
roportion of this profit is entirely legitimate, and 
Peannot agree that the craft to which I have the | 


ject. If, by their genius, they have improved the 

art and lessened expenditures, it is a Jegitimate | 
gain; it is not an unworthy profit. I protest | 
against it in the name of Guttenburg, and. Faust, |) 


| and testified against this man; and-he was 


and Schoffer,and Caxton, and Franklin, whe: did. 
the same thing. Let this worthy craft have a fair 
opportunity for a living. he 
r. BROWN... I want to do. justice to Wen- 
dell and to the eraft.. My complaint is not.that 
he got more than:the law allowshim ; butoutof his 
honest earnings he was required te pay $20,000 
to aman who did-nothing.. -E do not want to in» 
terfere with the craft. : 5 : 

Mr. BIGLER. - I shall come to that presently. : 
T listened to the remarks of the honorable Senator 
from Mississippi very patiently, as lalways do, 
and often with pleasure, and J shall be very glad : 
to hear him when I get trough sif he has any- 
thing to say in reply; but we shall getalong mare 
pleasantly, E think, if he will allow me: to go: 
through with what I have to say, at least onthe 
main point, ; i 

Mr. BROWN. Very well. 

Mr. BIGLER. Now, sir, I have done. witk 
the question of public printing generally; but 
before I separate from it, I choose to say that, so 
much have I been annoyed with this general 
clamor about the public printing, which L happen: 
to know, as a practical man, has made animpres- 
sion far beyond what the facts justify, Ishall vote 
for almost any proposition to change the lawand to 
change the system; but I warn Senators now, that, 
after all, it willbe no difficult matter to involve the 
Government in a still heavier expenditure for the 
same amount, of work. But, sir, enough on that 
point. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 

Now, sir, I want to say something about the: 
nominee of the Democratic party for the office of 
Public Printer, and I want to say itin all deference 
and kindness to others. I have known General 
Bowman. for twenty years, and have been on 
terms of intimacy with him. E have maintained 
official relations with him, for he was Adjutant 
General by my appointment, when I had the 
honor of being Governor of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; and I hazard nothing in saying that no man 
| in the State has maintained a higher reputation 
| for honesty and integrity. I never heard im-. 
| puted to him anything like an unworthy motive.or 
| corrugé action. It suits some newspapers to rid- 
icule him as brigadier general. He never was a 
brigadier at all. He commenced as a major gen- 
eral in 1842, under the commission of Governor 
Porter. In 1845 he was appointed adjutant gen- 
cral by Governor Shunk; and in 1847 he mustered 
the two regiments that Pennsylvania furnished for 
| the Mexican war, into the service. He did that 
| with great dispatch and energy, to the entire sat- 
isfaction of the Governor and the War Depart- 
ment. A fact conneeted with that duty goes some- 
! what to reflect the character of General Bowman; 
to show at least that he is not a mercenary man, 
seeking to pocket the public money: After the 
war, and when the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
were complimenting the men and officers, ang 
voting extra pay to others engaged in the service, 
a proposition was made to pay General Bowman 
| $1,000 extra, for mustering these regiments into 
service, which he promptly arrested, saying when 
he took that office he knew what the salary was; 
that it was understood that he was to perform all 
the duties that might devolve upon him for that 
salary;and therefore he could not allow his friends 
to ask additional pay for him. 

Then, sir, ata later period, in 1853, when he-was 
` adjutant general by my own appointment, acertain 
military storekeeper in the State of Connecticut 
wrote to General Bowman, suggesting to-him that 
! if he would make a draft on him for some of Colt’s 
pistols, instead of making it upon the ordnance 
| department here for the quota to which Pennsy]- 
i vania was entitled, he could be handsomely re- 
warded, intimating to him that eight or ten thou- 
sand dollars could ‘be realized in that way. What 
did General Bowman do? Like an honest man he 
sent the correspondence to President Pierce. The 
case was referred to the War Department, theh 
under the able control of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, [Mr. Davts;] proceedings were instituted; 
a court martial had; Gencral Bowman appeared, 

roken 
of his commission, and turned out of the service. 

So he stood when this question of the appoint- 
ment of a Superintendent of Public Printing came 


newspaper at Bedford, and maintained a high repu- 
tation asa citizen. Itis true, that.some politicians 
thought him excitable and-violent, and somewhat 
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unreasonable; but nobody ever doubted his hon- 
esty. He wasno applicant for the office of Super- 


intendent, asl happentoknow;butthe Presidentof | 


the United States having unfavorable impressions 
asto the management of that department under 
the predecessor of General Bowman, determined 
not-toretain him longer; and casting about for a 
man who had: his unlimited confidence, invited 
General Bowman to take the office. He came here 
not in the capacity of an office seeker, but because 
he'was invited. 

Now, sir, as to his career as Superintendent of 
the Public Printing, I appeal to the Committee on 
Printing, who were most intimately associated 
with him, what was the result of their observa- 
tion? Whether they did not find General Bowman 
constantly at his post, and ever anxious to pro- 
mote any measure calculated to protect the Treas- 
ury againstpeculations? Whether hedid notshow 
every disposition to guard the Treasury? I beg 
leave to allude to some changes which have been 
made in that service, some of which were sug- 


gested by him; others promoted by him after sug- 


gestions from other quarters; and all of which 
received his cordial and active support; and by 
which, permit me to say, hc has manifestly drawn 
upon himself a great deal of outside hostility. 


First: he arrested the practice of double composi- | 


tion, which had prevailed previously. It is now 
prevented by law. ‘The recommendation is con- 
tained in his report of 1858, as are the reasons for 
it. This will save some twenty-five thousand 
dollars per annum, and which entered into the 
large profits to which the Senator from Missis- 
sippirefers. Then, again, by awarding contracts 
for paper to the lowest bidder; making his adver- 
tisement so as to furnish the samples himsclf, and 
not take samples furnished by the paper makers; 
and making contracts absolutely to the lowest 
bidder, is another of hisreforms. This saves some 
twenty thousand dollars a year. The practice of 
furnishing members of Congress with bound dupli- 
cate volumes has also been arrested, which cost 
some thirty-seven thousand dollars a year. Omit- 
ting maps, charts, and useless statistics, has saved 
in all $40,000 a year. Then there is a dedaection 
of one clerk in the office, which was exclusively 
under his control, $1,800. The total annual saving 
in this way is $124,000. Nor is this all. The 


engraving and lithographic printing has cost an- | 


nually, since 1852, an aggregate of about one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand dollars. According to 
the report of the committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives at the last session, appointed to in- 
vestigate the conduct of the predecessor of General 
Bowman, one half of thig’is hereafter to be saved. 
‘The committee say: l 

“ By a comparison of prices paid by General Bowman 
for engraving and lithographie printing, with those paid by 
his predecessor, there is nearly fifty per cent, difference in 
favor of the prices paid by the latter” 


Another instance: the charts for the Coast Sur- 


vey report for 1857, executed under the superin- 
tendence of the predecessor of General Bowman, 


cost $157 50 each; whereas the samie kind of charts, || 


of even larger size, were contracted for and fur- 
nished under the supervision of General Bowman 
at $49 90 each; being less than one third the price 
previously paid, and being a saving on that report 
alone of at least $30,000 per annum. ‘These are 
some facts connected with the career of this gen- 
tleman as Superintendent of the Public Printing. 

Now, sir, why shall he not be clected Printer 


to the Senate? It is alleged that, in a transaction | 


with Mr. Wendell, in which he became the owner 


of the newspaper formerly known as the Union, | 


vow the Constitution, he has so far sunk his 
political and moral status, that he should not be 
indorsed by the Senate; that he has been guilty of 


such improprictics, if not of criminal acts, thathe } 


ought to be discarded and rebuked. Now, sir, I 


know that no honorable Senator, if convinced that |! 
Mr. Bowman has been guilty of a violation of law, | 
will vote for him. There may be a difference of || 
opinion on this subject, and I suggest to my friend || 


from Mississippi that he must have respect for the 
opinions and feelings of his fellow Senators who 
differ with him on these points, and who stand 
here determined to vote for him, because they be- 
lieve he will make a faithful officer, and because 
they desire to vindicate him against allegations 
which they think unjust and ungencrous. 

T prefer, because it is better that this whole sub- 
ject be developed and disposed of, to introduce this 


| branch of the subject by a- letter written by the 
Attorney General to a gentleman in the State of 
Tennessee, explaining the facts and circumstances 
cormected with the transfer of the newspaper to 
General Bowman. 

The Clerk read the following letter: 


WASHINGTON, June 6, 1859. 

Dear Sır: In reply to your jetter of the dist, I have 
to say that 1 do not know what charges were made or 
retracted by the States concerning the transfer of the Con- 
stitution printing office to its present proprietor ; but Ihave 
some knowledge of the terms and conditions of the con- 
tract referred to. 

When that establishment was first offered to General 
Bowman, he rejected it. The proposal was afterwards re- 
newed, again and again, until it camc In a form which was 
acceptable. His first refusal, and his final assent to the 
terms of Mr. Wendell, were given after consultation with 
me, and agrecably to my opinion. I gavehim advice in no 
other character than that of his personal friend; and he 
sought my counsel solely because he knew that I would do 
all Í could to guard him against loss, either in money or 
reputation. J had no official connection with the business. 
No authority was given me to bind the Government, and I 
was not expected or asked to do so; neither the President, 
nor any head ofa Department, or other public officer, gave 
anything, or promised, directly or indirectly, that anything 
should be given in the future, for the benefit of cither party. 
Some work from the Government may have been counted 
upon, but only as private patronage was expected: that is, 
it would be got, if it was the interest of the Government 
and the pleasure of the officers to give it; but not otherwise. 
No belief was expressed, and none, I am confident, was en- 
tertained, that this Administration would suffer the Treas- 
ury to lose one centfor the sake of sustaining a favorite man, 
or promoting the prosperity of a favorite newspaper. All 
concerned know the folly of supposing that pubfic work 
would be sent to one who could not do it as cheaply or as 
well as it could or ought to be done by anybody else. 

In short, sir, this transfer of a printing oflice was as purely 
a private affair as the sale of any plantation in your district. 
The Government had nothing in the world to do with it; 
and the public Treasury is not affected by it to the amount 
of a copper. The seller voluntarily parted with his own 
property ‘for a consideration, which the buyer was willing 
to give; aud I do not suppose that either you or your con- 
stituents care a straw which party got the best of the bar- 
gain. 

{ ought to add that the President, and all the members of 
the Cabinet, except myself, were ignorant of this contract 
at the time it was made. I was consulted about it, as J 
would probably have been consulted aboutany other matter 
of equal importance to the private interests of General Bow- 
man. I gave him my aid with alacrity and cheerfulness 5 
for { have Jong known him as a most upright and worthy, 
as well as energetic and fearless man; of unspotted integ- 
rity, and faithful to his duties in all the relations of life. 
To charge him with a corrupt scheme for plundering the 
public, is so absurd that it can only be made more ridicu- 
lous by averring that Mr. Buchanan was joined in it. 

You may use this letter, as far as you may think itneces- 
sary or useful, in your vindication of the Democratic party. 
Yours, most muy, J. S. BLACK. 

Hon. CHARLES READY. 

Mr. BROWN. With the indulgence of the 
Senator, I ask to have read, in that connection, 
Mr. Bowman’s account of the transaction. 

Mr. BIGLER. When I get through with my 
remarks, the Senator can read what he pleases. 

Mr. BROWN. Jonly wanted Bowman’s own 
account of the transaction read. 

Mr. BIGLER. I desire to keep up the con- 
nection of my own argument. It was truly, as 
|| alleged by the Attorney General, purely a private 
|| affair, Why General Bowman wanted to leave 
i the office of Superintendent of the Public Printing 
|| and assume the position of an editor of a political 
|| paper, Į cannot say; 1 knew nothing of the trans- 
| action at the time; but of this I am quite sure, 

that he was constrained to that act by proper mo- 
tives, believing that he was doing his duty to his 
country, and no injustice to himself. 

There is but one point in all this case that, to 
i| my mind, is worthy of special note, and that is, 
the fifth allegation of the Senator from Missis- 
| sippi, to wit: that Mr. Bowman, being the Super- 
intendent of the Public Printing, and becoming the 
‘| owner of the paper known as the Constitution, 
under the terms of a contract with Mr. Wendell, 
brought himself within the prohibition of alaw of 


| Public Printing having any interest in that busi- 


lieved it well founded, I certainly could not vote for 
Mr. Bowman.. But, sir, [think the Senator entirely 
mistakes the intention of the law. The law says 
the Superintendent of the Public Printing “ shall 
not be interested, directly or indirectly, in the pub- 
lic printing.” Whatisan interest? It must mani- 
festly be that sort of concern in the business of 
public printing that would make a man responsi- 
ble for loss, and entitled to a portion of the profits. 
General Bowman had no such relation to the pub- 
lic printing. He never was Public Printer. Mr. 
4 Wendell got no additional public printing, nor aid 


Congress that forbids the Superintendent of the | 


ness. Thatisa very grave allegation, and if I be- | 


he lose any, by his arrangement with General 
Bowman. Mr. Bowman had, in truth, no con- 
nection with it whatever; but because, in an agrec- 
ment between him and Mr. Wendell, it is speci- 
fied that Mr. Wendell isto pay him certain sums 
periodically in the future, and because the public 
printing would sceim tobe the only visible means 
of making such payment, therefore it is said he is 
interested in the public printing. Docs the Sefta- 
tor mean to contend seriously that that would be 
the construction of any judge or jury in the Uni- 
ted States? Why, sir, let me for a moment illus- 
trate the effect of such a conclusion. Suppose 
General Bowman had sold to Mr. Wendell a 


‘farm,and he had agreed to pay, and said to him, 


“these are my means. of payment, but if this 
printing be taken from me, I cannot pay you;”” 
would that give General Bowman an interest in 
the public printing in the sense of the law, and 
render him liable to its penalties? With all re- 
spect to the Senator, such an allegation is simply 
preposterous. Suppose the honorable Senator 
himself had sold Mr. Wendella farm, and he had 
agreed to pay him at the times at which he drew 
his salary for printing, would that make him a 
partner, or give him an interest in the public 
printing? If the Senator’s construction be right, 
then I doubt not every banking establishment in 
this city was at times connected with the public 
printing, because Mr. Wendell had agreed to 
make them certain payments out of the proceeds 
of the public printing, and had, perhaps, pledged 
payment in advance, as the best business men 
often do this; the manufacturers of paper might 
have been interested in the public printing, be- 
cause they had a promise from Mr. Wendell that 
he would pay them out of the proceeds of the 
public printing at the prope time, 

Now, sir, the most that can with plausibility be 
alleged in this case, would be a mere technical 
connection or interest; and [ intend to show that the 
circumstances surrounding General Bowman, and 
under which he occupied this position, were cer- 
tainly such as ought to relieve him from the charge 
of a manifest desire to do what was wrong, There 
was no moral turpitude in anything he fia. The 
idea that he intended to hold that place for the 
purpose of superintending the work, in order that 
Mr. Wendel might get a larger price, is simply 
preposterous. It did not matter to him whether 
Mr. Wendell’s profits were large or small, The 
sum he was to reccive was not a percentage of 
profits. Whether Wendell made or lost, there 
was so much to be paid to him. Therefore he 
could not have that kind of interest which the law 
contemplates. : 

But, sir, the circumstances under which Mr. 
Bowman agreed to occupy that position, 1 prefer 
to present to the Senate, because it is duc to him. 
When he concluded to take the newspaper, (as I 
shall show by the communication of the Secretary 
of the Interior,) from a mere sensitiveness as to 
holding an office whilst publishing a partisan news- 
paper, he resigned it promptly; but not because 
the law would be violated. If he had held it to 
this day, the law would not have been violated; 
he would not have been amenable to the law to- 
day, because he has not and never had any interest 
in the public printing. That is my deliberate 
judgment. General Bowman promptly resigned 
the superintendency, but because the Secretary of 
the Interior discovered inconvenience would arise 
in his Department, because the President was not 

repared to select his successor, he induced Mr. 
Bowman, with the consent of the President, to 
withdraw his resignation until a successor could 
be appointed. Such was the advice of a Cabinet 
officer, a lawyer, a gentleman, and as honest a 
man, in my judgment, as lives in any country. 
The most that could be said, was that General 
Bowman yielded to the judgment and advice of his 
superior; and, sir, I protest that a man who has 
lived a life of honesty as he has, whose every-day 
walk and conversation are exemplary, shall not 
be stricken down and crushed to the earth without 
being fairly heard. Sir, he is a man of marked 
propriety. { venture to say, that through all this 
controversy, no man has heard him utter an im- 
propriety. No man has heard him impugn the 
motives of any who differ with him even about 
Printer. I have heard him speak in kind terms 
even of the Senator from Mississippi. Now, sir, 
I will ask the Secretary to read the letter of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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The Secretary read it, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, January 9, 1860. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiry relating to the cir- 
cumstances of General Buwman’s resignation of the office 
of Superintendent of Printing, I feel it to be my duty to 
state such facts as have connected ine with that transac- 
tion. 

Some time in March, 1859, the President sent to me to be 
filed in this Department, the resignation of General G. W. 
Bowman, late Superintendent of the Public Printing. The 


exact datc of the writing, I donot now remember, butit was ` 


to take effect on the 11th day of April, 1859. On or before the 
day this resignation was to take effect absolutely, I was ad- 
vised that the contracts for the engraving of the mechanical 
portion of the Patent Office Report had not been given out, 
and that inevitable delay would arise in the execution of 
the work, unless the bids about that time filed could be 
acted on. 1 wished to avoid this delay, if possible, and, as 
the President was not prepared at that time to designate a 
successor, I suggested to him the propriety and public ne- 
cessity of General Bowman’s withdrawing his original res- 
ignation, and fixing another day for it to take effect. General 
Bowman was sent for. He was advised that the exigencies 
of the. service required him still to continue to discharge the 
duties of his office. It is due to General Bowman to say, 
that he at first expressed reluctance to yield, inasmuch as 
he didnot wish to be the editor ofa Democratic paper while 
he held an office under the Administration. I myself, how- 
ever, saw no incompatibility in his doing so, particularly as 
it was to be held only till a successor could be appointed 
and qualified. He yielded to my suggestion. E permitted 
him to withdraw his original unconditional resignation, and 
file the one now in this Department, a copy of which you 
have seen. 


The only object on my part was: to secure a prompt per- 
formance of the public service; and I believe General Bow- 
mon yiclded to my suggestion only from a sense of public 
_ The responsibility of changing the day on which this res- 
ignation was to take effect was mine, and I am ready to 
assume it. Yours, truly, 

J J. THOMPSON, Secretary. 

Hon. Wiuriam Bieuer, United States Senate. 

Mr. BIGLER. It will be seen that the Secre- 
tary makes reference to the main duties which 
General Bowman performed as Superintendent 
after he assumed the control of the newspaper, 
and it will appear that the contracts of which the 
Secretary speaks were all awarded to the lowest 
bidder, no discretion whatever was exercised; and 
itis equally true that after that date General Bow- 
man performed no duty which admitted of any 
corrupt practice that could in any way influence 
the amount which Mr. Wendcll was to be paid 
as Public Printer. The whole testimony proves 
that he was peculiarly sensitive about holding an 
office and at the same time publishing a partisan 
paper. . 

Now, sir, I have very little disposition to pur- 
sue this subject further. I think I have shown 
that General Bowman is in no way criminated, 
that he is without blemish’ He had no connec- 
tion with the Public Printing whatever; no inter- 
est direct or indirect in it; and he stands here in 
such a position that the most scrupulous Demo- 
crat can vote for him with propriety. 

As to the first position taken by my friend from 
Mississippi, 1 have only to say, as Í told him be- 
fore, I regretted that the editor of the Constitu- 
tion thought it his duty to criticise the Senator’s 
speech, especially a speech made in the Senator’s 
own State. 
he had commenced this war. He criticised the 
course of Mr. Bowman’s paper. Whilst he com- 
plains that the speech was not published, perhaps 
the editors could complain that their editorials 
were not read in Mississippi, that there was no 
knowing whether the criticism of the Senator was 
just or not; but that is a matter between them- 
selves, and he very properly says that he does not 
ask Senators to consider that question. 

Another of the reasons why he will not vote 
for General Bowman is, that he indorsed a letter 
written by William C. Smedes. Well, sir, as I 
understand that, Mr. Bowman did not know who 
Mr. Smedes was, or what party he belonged to. 
He saw the letter, and, so far as it related to the 
question of slavery, he approved ofits sentiments, 
and said so. That is the sum and substance of 
his offending. 

Now, as to the associate editor: the Senator is 
not willing to vote for General Bowman because of 
his association with Mr. Browne; because he be- 
lieves Mr. Browne to be of forcign birth, and that 
he has never been naturalized. That is a far- 
fetched objection; but I have the authority of Mr. 
Browne for saying that Mr. Brown is mistaken; 
and I here, in my place, tell Mr. Brown that Mr. 
Browne is a naturalized citizen—has been nat- 
uralized for years. 

Mr. BROWN. Will the Senator oblige ‘me 
by saying in what court? 


But the Senator must remember that | 


Mr. BIGLER. I have not the papers: 

‘Mr. BROWN. I should like to have the de- 
tails, because I am in doubt about it. 

Mr. BIGLER. Ihave in my.possession the 
letter of the gentleman himself, in which he states 
the fact. That is my authority, and I will ask 
the Clerk to read it. [‘*Ch, no!’’] It is not 
worth while to read it. Here itis; the Senator 
from Mississippi can read it. 

Mr. BROWN. No, sir. I ask if we have 
evidence of the paper of naturalization to show in 
what court he was naturalized ? 

Several Sewarors. Read it. 

Mr. BIGLER. I presume the Senator from 
Mississippi hardly expects that I came in here 
armed with papers to get Mr. Browne a vote. I 
am not in possession of his naturalization papers. 
If I supposed for one moment that the word of 
this gentleman was not good, I would not vote 
for Mr. Bowman if he would assogiate with any 
man capable of such an imposition. 

Mr. BROWN. If the Senator will allow me, 
there was something I thought tantalizing in the | 
manner of the Senator, and I was betrayed a 
moment ago into using an expression I ought not 
to have used. If Mr. Browne says he has been 
naturalized, of course I must take it. 

Mr. BIGLER. That is all I know of it. If 
he were nota naturalized citizen, I could very 
well excuse the prejudices of the Senator. But, 
sir, if naturalized, as I believe, he is a citizen of 
the United States, equal in every particular to the 
Senator from Mississippi or myself; entitled to 
vote and entitled to hold an office; entitled to the 
protection of the Government, and, I doubt not, 
ready to serve it against its enemies. 

Mr. BROWN. Very well, sir; that is enough. 

Mr. BIGLER. Now, sir, Lask the pardon of | 
the Senate for having troubled them so long on | 
this question; but, as I said in the beginning, I | 
could not respect myself if I allowed one whom į 
I had known through a long carcer as a most | 
exemplary citizen, to be charged with acts which 
would destroy his moral character without say- | 
ing something in his defense. | 

Now, a single word on this general subject, as į 
to the other side. I know what may be said,and | 
what will be said, on this general question of 
printing; but l assert, without fear of contradic- | 
tion, that the law has been observed in every par- ji 
ticular by the Departments and by the President, 
Do you want to set up any other standard? What 
| more will you have executive officers do; or what 
else should they do? They have carried out the 
law scrupulously. Will Senators setup some other 
standard; or will somebody say that the legitimate | 

rofits, under the law, may notgo to partisan ends? 
Wil my colleague over there say that, when he gets | 
to be President, the proceeds or profits of any such 
business shall not be applied to sustain a political 
paper, ifthe recipient of that patronage sees proper 
to so apply it? or would the Senator from New | 
York lay down some other standard? Why, sir, 
this all becomes private property, and T aver that 
many of the points in this discussion have had 
reference to matters sheerly private, with which 
we have no connection, and with which we have 
no business. Itis for these gentlemen to do as 
they please with what they carn. If they sec | 


| 
proper to take a contract for printing, with the i 
understanding that they are publishing a party | 
paper, I presume they will carry that out in good 

faith. Icouldallude to an item of public printing 
in this city, now given by Congress, perhaps as 
valuable as any of it, to a paper belonging to the | 
Opposition, at least not a Democratie paper; and 


ji 
jt 
L venture to predict now that the heads of Depart- |! 
ments, when the Opposition on the other side get |} 
into power, if they ever get into power—and, so | 
faras lam concerned, they never shall—but when | 
they do get into power, they will give their patron- ;; 
age to their partisan friends and their party news- | 
papers; and if they strictly carry out the law, i 
they will not agrce to be assailed because the l 
profits under that law are too high, or because | 
the skill of printers has made those profits large. | 
This is all i have to say on this subject. ; 

Mr. BROWN. I donot rise at this moment 
to reply to the Senator from Pennsylvania, but I H 
asked him, in the progress of his remarks, to al- | 
low to have read in connection with the letter of | 
Attorney Gencral Black, what Mr. Bowman had | 
himself said on that subject, and I should have |} 
| been very glad if he had allowed it to be put in |! 


ih 


it is unnecessary. 


| on the point. 


T that connection. He did not-choose.to allow-me 


then tó doit. I-send it to the Clerk now'to be 
read. : e A 

Mr. BIGLER. I simply desire to:remark that 
a communication. which méets one point ọf:ob- 
jection made by the Senator from Mississippi, 1 
overlooked. It bearsupon two points: one is the 
willingness of Mr..Bowman, if. elected, to con- 
form himself to any: Jaw which’ maybe: passed,. 
and another is that it 1s his intention to superin- 
tend the execution of this work himself: He will 
be the printer, and it will not be sold out tô any-: 
body else. I present that letter now: ee 

f ` WASHINGTON, January 9, 1860.) 

Sir: I have been informed that in the Democratic caucus 
of the Senate the question has been raised as to whether, 
in ease of iny election as Printer, 1 should submit to any. 
reform or modification of the present printing law which 
Congress may adopt. 

I beg leave to inform you, and through you the Demo- 
cratic Senators, that I shall abide any law that Congress 
may enact, and perform the work in conformity thereto ; 
or,.in case I find that such reform of the- present law ren- 
ders it impossible forme to do the work without loss, I shalt 
resign the office. It is my intention, if elected; to super- 
vise the execution of the work in person, and use every 
exertion, that it may be done well and satisfactorily. |" 

l bave the honor to be, sir, your obedient, humble ser- 
vant, GEO. W. BOWMAN. - 


To Hon. J. D. Bricut, U. S. Senator, §c., &c., Sc. 


Mr. HALE. I want to aska question, and. only 
one question. I want to know if he indicates what 
newspapers are to share the plunder this year? 
That is all. .I want to know if they are the same 
old ones, or a new set? [Laughter.] : i 

Mr. BROWN. I hope'the Clerk will now read’ 
what Mr. Bowman says; and I hope it will be 
taken in connection with the letter of the Attorney 
General. It need not all be read—a good deal of 


Mr. HALE, and others. Let us have it all. 

Mr. BROWN. You may have it all read if 
you choose; but a good deal of it does not bear 
Go on, and read it all. 

The letter was read, as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE CONSTITUTION, 
WasmNeros, D. C., December 20,1859. 

Sin: It bas been communicated to me that, when my 
name yas mentioned yesterday in the caucus of Demo- 
cratic Senators as a candidate tor the office of Printer tothe 
Senate, allegations were preferred against me, witha view 
to prove that I was unworthy to receive the nomination. 

I understand that it was alleged, First, that while Super- 
intendent of the Public Printing, 1 received $3,000 from Mr. 
Wendell, who was at the time printer to the executive 
departments of the Government, for which I gave him a 
receipt, which was produced, and that L received that sum 
improperly. i, 

Second, that I had contracted to selj out the Senate print- 
ing, in case of my election, to a third party for a fixed sum ; 
and 

Third, that I had improperly refused to print a speech of 
Senator Brown’s. p 

Jn answer to these charges, T have the honor to inform 
you that, in the month of April, 1859, at the instance of 
friends, and on the urgent entreaty of Mr, Wendell, I-be- 
came proprietor of the Union newspaper formerly owned 
by Mr. Wendell, who represented that, while he owned the 
paper, it had cost him between fifteen and eighteen thou- 
sand dollars over and above itsincome. Asan inducement 
to my acceptance of the transter, Mr. Wendell agreed to 
pay me $20,000 within a year from the date of the convey- 
ance, $3,000 of which he promised to pay down, and the 
balance during the year. This sum of $3,000 he did pay, as 
above stated, and I gave hima receipt therefor. The trans- 
action was one of a purely private and personal character, 
and had nothing whatever to do with my ofhcial duties, nor 
with those of Mr. Wendell. Itis truc that, when Mr. Wen- 
dell proposed to pay the $20,000, he alluded to his income 
as executive printer as the only visible means by which he 
could perform his promise, and that it was understood that 
it was from that source he would pay the sum.. But it was 
a matter of perfect indifference to me whence Mr. Wendell 
derived the means. Jt is manifest that Mr. Wendell must 
have earned the $3,000 which he paid me on the day of the 
transfer of the Union, previously to that date. It is proper 
to add that, on the day F concluded my arrangement with 


; Mr. Wendell, 1 tendered my resignation as Superintendent 
| of the Public Printing, as will be seen by the inclosed copy 


of my letter to the President, dated 11th April, 1859. [See 
paper marked A.] : . . 

So far as the discharge of my duties, while holding the 
office, I challenge the closest investigation and most search- 
ing scrutiny of all my acts. 

As to the second allegation, I have only to say that ft ts 
entirely false. I never made any such contract, and never 
contemplated making any suci. 

In reference to my alleged refusal to print, Senator 
Brown’s speech, { have to state that some days ago, a gen- 
tleman wholly unknown to me, called at the Constitution 
office and requested me to publish Senator Brown’s speech 
as an advertisement in our Weekly. I replied. that our 
issue for that week was already printed and asked ‘him to 
leave his name, which he said was L. A. Bargie:’ As Mr. 
Bargie gave no proof that he was authorized to make any 
request for Senator Brown, I paid no further attention to 
the application until he sent to me fora proof of the speech, 
On finding that £ had not printed it, he wrote to ask why E 
had declined to do so; to which I sent a reply, of which 
the inclosed paper, marked By is a true copy. 
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Neither: my colleague; Mr. W. M: Browne, nor myself, 
in coming. to the determination therein expressed, meant 
to offer any indignity to Senator Brown. We reserve to 
onrselves the right to publish or omit to publish what we 


please, while wealways desire to do justice to everybody. | 


From the.views expressed by Senator Brown, in the speech 
in question, and which, it will be remembered, were the 
harshest condemnation of the course we saw fit to pursue 
on thé quéstion of slavery in the Territories, we dissented 
atthe time iú our own columns. Senator Brown invited 
the controversy. by his speech and reiterated allusions to 
our paper, and we believe that our remarks on the Senator’s 
condemnation of our opinions, were not uncalled for or 
unjust. We differed from the Senator radically. We had 
‘a right-to'do:so, and no motive of personal interest shall 
ever deter us from writing what our judgment tells us we 
Ought to write in the service of the party to which we 
belong. a 

‘With much respect, I am your obedient humble servant, 

; GEO. W. BOWMAN, 

To Hon. J. D. Briaur, United States Senate. 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I cannot get 
my own consent to discuss any matter of personal 
controversy between the editors of the Constitu- 
tion and myself. I stated this morning that was 
a mere parate matter which ĉontrols my own 
vote; it does not belong to any one else, and I 
decline all further notice of it. j 

Now, sir, in reference to the introduction of the 
letter of the Secretary of the Interior, I have this 
to say, distinctly and clearly, that if Mr. Thomp- 
son knew what the law was, and knew the con- 
tract. into which Bowman had entered, then he 
advised Bowman to violate the law. Possibly, he 
may not have known what the law on that sub- 


ject was; he may not have known of this contract; 


‘but if he knew that Bowman had entered into the 
contract, and knew what the law was on this sub- 
ject, then 1 charge that he knew that he advised 
a violation of the law. Ido not think he did. I 
know the Secretary of the Interior very well. He 
and F served in Congress. together twenty years 

o. I have the highest possible appreciation of 
him ‘as a man of honor, and a man of integrity, 
but no amount of integrity can take the scal off 
the bond. The law was violated. The law forbade 
the Superintendent of the Public Printing from 
having any interest in the public printing, My 
charge is that Bowman did take an interest in it, 
and did still continue to hold his commission, and 
receive his Pay as Superintendent, for more than 
six weeks. That is my charge, and I care not 
who may certify—all the Secretaries and all the 
Presidents may certify that they advised it; if 
they advised it with a full knowledge of the facts, 
they advised a violation of the law. l want. the 
Senator from Pennsylvania to show that Bowman 
did not violate the law, and not that somebody 
advised him to violate it, 

Mr. BIGLER. 1 said distinctly that, in my 
own judgment, he had not violated the law, and I 
gave the reasons for that opinion. 

Mr. BROWN. Hedidnot! Does not thelaw 
say, as I read it this morning, that the Superin- 
tendent of the Public Printing shall have no inter- 
est, direct or indirect, in the public printing, and 
did not Bowman have such mterest six weeks be- 
fore he ceased to reccive his pay as Superintend- 
ent? Is not that true? I care not who advised 
the contract. I speak: of facts; I speak of things 
as they are; and not of who advised it, or who did 
not advise it. If executive officers in high posi- 
tion did not know of this contract between Wen- 
dell and Bowman, as I hope they did not, I have 
nothing to say againstthem. Judge Black, how- 
ever, certainly knew of it. I am willing to be- 
lieve Mr. Thompson did not know of it; I hope 
he did not; but if he did, then I include him, dear 
to my bosom as he has been, and as he is to-day. 
I will not, in the discharge of a high public duty, 
stop.to count the cost of sacrificing private friend- 
ships. 1l charge the fact to be that George W. 
Bowman, in violation of the law, did accept an 


interest in the public printing six weeks before he || 


gave up the superintendency of the public print- 
ing. hat is true, and the papers show it, and 
no protestation coming from any quarter shall 
prevent my saying so. I should be excecdingly 
reluctant to sever ties of personal friendship with 
the Secretary of the Interior. They are of Jong 
standing, they are closely knit; but if, with a 
knowledge of all these facts, he gave the advice, 


I denounce it—I deneunce itas not warranted by | 
the laws of our country; and if the Secretary of | 


the Interior, friend as he is, and as he has been, 
chooses to except to my denunciation, then let it 
be so. 
law, and we have not had-it; and the Senator from 


I want an honest administration of the | 


Pennsylvania has not answered the point. He 
has not come to the point that the law was not 
violated. 

Mr. BIGLER. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
The Senator from Mississippi does not pretend to 
say that I rested this case on the statement of the 
Secretary of the Interior. Certainly, I alleged 
broadly and distinctly that Mr. Bowman, by the 
contract with Mr. Wendell, though Superintend- 
ent of Public Printing at the time, had not violated 
the law; that he had not that interest which the 
law contemplated; and I went on to illustrate my 
position. Certainly, the Senator remembers that. 

Mr. BROWN. Of course 

Mr. BIGLER. One word more, if the Senator 
pleases. Thatis a point as to which there may be 
a difference of opinion, and he talks about sepa- 
rating with the Secretary of the Interior. I hope 
there will be no separation anywhere about a dif- 
ference of opinion on a question of this kind, the 
question-being a legal one. Lawyers differ every 


day. 
Mr. BROWN. Mr. President—— 


Mr. FITCH. Will the Senator give way to | 


allow me to explain? i 

Mr. BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. FITCH. In conjunction with my prede- 
cessor as chairman of the Committee on Printing, 
ĮI looked into this matter a little, and can relieve 
the Secretary of the Interior and Attorney Gen- 
eral Black from a charge of anything like collu- 
sion in a wrong. 

Mr. BROWN. 
collusion. 

Mr. FITCH. I did not understand the Sena- 
tor to have said so. Mr. Black’s letter, in con- 
nection with the subject, has been read. He was 
a witness to the contract. General Bowman ap- 
pears to have sought his advice as to making 
the contract. When Mr. Black advised and 
witnessed the contract he doubtless supposed 
General Bowman had resigned, as he had or did 
immediately after. He (Mr. Black) probabl 
would not have advised the contract, unless with 
the understanding that General Bowman had 
resigned or would immediately do so. He did 
resign; but subsequently, because, as Superin- 
tendent of the Public Printing, he had advertised 
for bids for certain engraving, and because the ab- 
sence of any Superintendent for the purpose of 
opening these bile would throw more or less con- 
fusion into that department of public business, the 
Sceretary of the Interior advised and requested 
Mr. Bowman to withdraw that resignation and 
give another of asubsequent date. The Secretary 
made the request without any thought of the con- 
tract between Bowman and Wendell, and I do 
not know that he knew any contract had been 
entered into. I believe this to be a correct state- 
ment of the matter. The Senator from Arkansas, 
{Mr. Jouxson,) who was with me during the in- 
terview with the Sceretary of the Interior, can put 
me correct if I am not so. ® 

Mr. BROWN. Ihave no doubt that what the 
Senator from Indiana has said is substantially 
true, perhaps literally so; but that isnot my point. 
Bowman knew what the law was. He was bound 
to know it. It was contained in one short act of 
Congress, and that act was the whole law to gov- 
ern him in his office. I dare say other officials 
may never have turned their attention to it; but 
he knew, when he accepted an ‘interest in the pub- 
lie printing, that he pointedly, plainly, and di- 
rectly violated an act of Congress. He was bound 
to know it; he could not read that he was Super- 
intendent of the Public Printing at all without 
knowing it. Kis said he was solicited to remain in 
ofiice by the Sceretary of the Interior. The Sec- 
retary may not have known of this law, and may 
not, and I belicve did not, lay sufficient stress on 
it, either because he did not think of its existence, 
or had but one idea about the matter. I know 
Mr. Thompson perfectly well. He had, no doubt, 
this idea: “this man will be useful for a few 
weeks longer; therefore Iet him be retained.” 
But does the correspondence show that George 
W. Bowman, who knew the law, called it to the 
attention of the Secretary, and said: “I cannet, 
without dishonoring myself, longer hold the of- 
fice??? Did he do it? 


{ did not say there was any 


me to remain in office, I cannot do it without vio- 
lating the law?” No such thing appears. That the 
Secretary did precisely what he sayshe did, I have 


, Did he call the law to the | 
Scerctary’s attention and say, “though you ask | 


no doubt is true; but that Bowman knew he was 
violating the laws of his country, is also true; 
there can be no question as to that, for he was 
bound to know what the law was. I say again, 
he could not read that he had a commission with- 
out knowing that the law forbade his having any 
interest, direct or indirect, in the public printing. 
He accepted an interest in it; he accepted it under 
a written contract, and for weeks afterwards he 
continued to receive his pay as Superintendent of 
the Public Printing. 

Gentlemen may make such plausible excuses 
for these things as they choose. I am not here 
to unswer all the plausible excuses that may be 


rendered. I state facts, and I state them upon 
the record. If I state facts incorrectly, correct 
my facts. The Senator from Pennsylvania has 


goneon to tell us how honest a man Mr. Bownian 
was in Pennsylvania; how he rejected this bribe 
and how he rejected the other one, All that may 
be true; I do not call that in question; I speak to 
the point before us. I care not what he has been 
or what he may be in the future. He is now a 
candidate before the Senate for the office of Public 
Printer; and I have shown that he must have 
known what the law was, that he violated it, and 
he must have done so deliberately. There is no 
escape from the charge; and he who is capable of 
violating the law deliberately for a small amount, 
will violate it more flagrantly if the sum is in-, 
creased. I am for holding public. functionaries 
to the execution of the law as it is written. Lam 
very merciful, to those who may not know pre- 
cisely what the law is. If an honest man, who 
shows a fair record, comes and says, “I did vio- 
late this law, but I did it because I never had scen 
the law,” while that, I know, legally, is not a suf- 
ficient excuse, it is in my heart. But the man 
who knows what the law is, and then violates it, 
and does so deliberately, never can have my con- 
fidence. Itis no excuse to say to me, we have not 
suffered by it. It is no excuse to say to me that 
we have not paidany more moncy than we should 
have done if the law had not been violated. There 
is the violation of the law. If itis violated in one 
regard, it may be violated in any other or in every 
other regard. I hold that public functionaries 
must obey the laws of their country; that what- 


| ever may be the inducements to the contrary, they 


have no right to violate the law. 

But, sir, I did not get up to make a speech, and 
I am sorry that I have said so much, 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I think my col- | 
league has behaved with due candor, and with 
justice to himself, in avowing his personal hos- 
tility to the candidate presented, as itis known, by 
the Democratic party, for Printer of the Senate. 
He but sentnoliios the well-known fact that self- 
interest isapt to pervert our judgment, and passion 
is the worst of counsclors. One would suppose 
that some flagrant violation of law had occurred, 
that some great public interest had been assailed, 
to listen to the very violent terms, the harsh lan- 
guage, denunciatory of more than the ‘candidate 
for Printer, with which my colleague has ad- 
dressed himself to this little question under con- 
sideration—for little it is—the merest tempest ina 
teapot by which a feather was ever tossed. 

What is the case? My colleague announces 
again and again that the laws of the land have 
been violated, and that the man who violates them 
in one instance will violate them in any other. 
What is the law of the land? 


“That the Superintendent of the Public Printing shall 
not be directly or indirectly interested in the business of 
the publie printing, or in any material to be used by the 
Public Printer, or in any contract for furnishing paper to 
Congress, or to any Department or bureau of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 


Then follows the penalty, which it is unneces- 
sary toread. ‘“ Directly or indirectly interested in 
the business of the public printing,” is the lan- 
guage of the law. Then, how does my colleague 
undertake to prove that this gentleman was inter- 
ested in the business of public printing? That 
he purchased from the Public Printer a news- 
paper 
: Mr. BROWN. No—if my colleague will allow 
me—not that he purchased it, but that Mr. Won- 
dell gave the newspaper to Mr. Bowman without 
consideration, and was to pay him $20,000 to 
take it and conduct it. The papers show that 
they looked to the public printing as the means 
by which the $20,000 was to be paid. 

Mr. DAVIS. Take the proposition as my cob 
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league states it. It isa transfer, if he does not 
choose to call it a sale, of a newspaper owned by 
Mr. Wendell. My. Bowman says in his letter 
that he expected him to beable to pay this $20,000 
out of the profits of the public printing, but that 
it was a matter of no importance to him where he 
got the money. Now my colleague cannot fail to 
be aware that this money was not to be made after 
the contract and be received by Mr. Bowman 
while Superintendent of the Public Printing, That 
mighty period of six weeks during which, for 
public considerations, he did remain in office, could 
not have been that in which this money was to be 
earned. Moreover, my colleague has heard before 
to-day that the Superintendent sat upon no case 
involving-any question of public printing after the 
day when he purchased the Union. He knows, 
as every one he knows, that no public printing 
was done at the Union office; that the owner of 
that paper did the public printing elsewhere, and 
as much before as after the sale of that paper. As | 
tothe point which is made that he gave the paper 
and $20,000, that is rendered extraordinary by 
entirely jumping over and concealing the fact that 
he was under obligations to keep up that paper; 
that it was in the contract by which he became 
Public Printer, by transfer, that he should main- 
tain the paper which he purchased, together with 
theright to do the public printing. So that to trans- 
fer his obligation to keep up that paper (which he 
held with the printing conferred upon the original 
Printer, because he was the editor of that paper) 
to Mr. Bowman, he agreed to pay a sum sufficient 
to maintain the paper for one year. That is the 
whole of it. 

Now, sir, the business of publig printing, in 
which the Superintendent of Printing was forbid- 
den to have any interest, must have been that with 
which he had official connection, directly or in- | 
directly. The law meant something. My col- | 
league isin the condition of those who stick in the | 
bark; he does not go to the meaning of the law. 
‘What was the purpose of it? Of course to pre- 
vent corruption, by not allowing the Superintend- 
ent of the Public Printing to be interested in that of | 
which he was the judge. Was Mr. Bowman, the 
Superintendent of Printing, interested in that of 
which he was to be the judge? Does it not ap- 
pear in evidence that he resigned when he made 
this contract, and that he was only persuaded to 
hold on for a short period in order to award con- 
tracts for engraving, for which he had advertised 
and which he was advised could not be so well 
arranged if he went out? Does it not appear, too, | 
that he sat on no case as judge in the matter of 
pubie printing from the time he purchased the 

nion newspaper? Isit not known, too, that it 
was a period of the year in which that business 
was not being carried on? i 

Mr. BROWN. In reply to that precise in- 
quiry, I will say that it was the very period of the | 
year when he would be most likely to have an 
overhauling of accounts. We ordered a large mass 
of printing during the session—President’s mes- 
sages and documents, Patent Office reports, and | 
things of that sort, which had not been delivered 
when we adjourned. Of course the work was 
going on, and it was being paid for from week to | 
week, and there were accounts to be adjusted. 

Mr. DAVIS. My colleague is evidently wrong; | 
but if he is right in the main, he is wrong in the | 
particular, because it appears that Mr. Bowman | 
did not have any accounts for public printing to | 
settle within the time; that it was in regard to | 
matters of engraving alone that he acted; and for 
that purpose alone that he remained in office for 
six weeks longer than he designed; and the $3,000 
—as mighty in dollars as the six weeks in time— 
which he received during that period, was money 
advanced to him to buy material to continue the | 
printing of the newspaper. So, atleast, Mr. Bow- 
man has told me. When he presented the fact to | 
the person with whom he made the contract, “you 
have no material here to go on with this paper—I 
must advance money and buy materials to print 
it;” he agreed to advance him a sum, of which he 
has received $3,000. | 

This argument has been conducted as though | 
$20,000 was to be given to Mr. Bowman merely || 
if he would assume the obligation to keep up the ! 
paper, I so answered it in the first instance; but | 
that is nota full statement of the case. Under the | 
act of 1855, the Superintendent of the Public Print- | 
ing had charge of the binding of the executive de- | 


partments; and, as that is the last act contained 
m this littl pamphlet, which is generally in the 
hands of Senators, I fear they have been deceived 
by it. In the act of 1855, it is provided: 

€ All blank-books, binding, and ruling the same, for the 
several Executive Departments, herein appropriated for, 
shali be furuished under the direction and supervision of the 
Superintendent of the Public Printing.” ` 

‘That is not the law at this time; the Superin- 
tendent of the Public Printing has now nothing 
to do with it, as such. The act of 1856, in the 
second section, after providing for other matters, || 
enacts: 

* And that so much of the act approved 3d March, 1855, 
as requires all blank books, binding, and ruling for the sev- 
eral Executive Departments to be furnished under the di- 
rection and supervision of the Superintendent of the Pub- 
lic Printing, be, and the same is hereby, repealed”? 

This gave to the heads of the Departments the 
control of the executive binding. ‘The Postmas- 
ter General has the control of the printing of Post 
Office blanks under a single condition of existing 
laws. I refer to the act of 1852, which provides: 

“ And nothing herein contained shall prevent the heads 
of Executive Departments trom employing printers out of 
the city of Washington to execute such printing for any of 
said Departments as may be required for use out of Wash- 
ington, when the same can be executed elsewhere as cheap 
as at the rates herein specified, increased hy the cost of 
transporting the printed matter to the State or States where 
such matter may be required for use in the public service.” 

There are, then, two classes of cases subject to 
the control of the Departments—one the binding 
of the Executive Departments, the other the print- 
ing of matter which is to be circulated outside 
of Washington, under the restriction as to price 
which is there contained. The Post Office blanks 
constitute the great item in the printing of that 
character. It was, then, the executive binding and | 
the printing of the Post Office blanks, over which 
the editor of the Union might be expected to ex- 
ercise some control; and in this contract, it will 
be remarked, there was not a word said about 
the public printing; it was the executive work. 
It was nothing which appertained to Mr. Wen- 
dell as Printer to the Senate. It was executive 
work—binding which might be given to anybody 
—printing to be circulated outside of the city of 
Washington, which might be sent elsewhere to be 
printed, or might be printed here. To keep the 
good-will of the Executive Departments, which 
good-will he had at first obtained by the purchase 
of the paper, which was recognized as the Demo- 
cratic organ in this city, and the editor of which 
had been chosen Printer to the Senate, he became 
invested with the profits of whatever attached to 
the executive binding, and that character of exec- 
utive printing which they could send out of the 
District of Columbia. He then says to the person | 
who is to take the Union, through which he had 
received this good-will and these profits, ‘as long 


as Í retain this executive work, I will pay you H 


$20,000a year;’’ which, I understand, is somethin, 
Jess than the profits upon the executive binding an: 
the printing of the Post Office blanks. It is, then, 
in fact, as though he had said, ‘‘ take this paper 
off my hands; take the executive binding; and (Gf 
the law permitted it) the printing of these blanks, 
which will enable you to sustain the paper; and 
then I shall be rid of that which has heen to me 
all tlie time a very great embarrassment, and rid | 
of.the obligations under my contract for the pur- 
chase of the Union.’’ I ask my colleague, is this i 
voting money out of the United States Treasury? 

Mr. BROWN. Iwill say, if my colleague will 
allow me, that my charge was, that the man who 
did the work for the Government got $20,000 less | 
than the Government paid for it, and that $20,000 
was paid over to a man who did nothing. 

Mr. DAVIS. The $20,000, or the $100,000, 
whatever it be, which he got more than was neces- 
sary, he got under the law. 

Mr. BROWN. Then he ought to have kept it. 

Mr. DAVIS. I do not think my colleague 
could have been paying very much attention to 
what I have said. This executive work, which | 
is the term used in the contract, has nothing to 
do with the printing which he receives as Senate 
Printer. . 

Mr. BROWN. I knew that. 

Mr. DAVIS. If my colleague knew that, Ido 
not sce the force of his remark. That he gave to 


this man §20,000 to relieve him of the burden of |! 


sustaining a paper which he was under contract 
bound to maintain; and to enable him to retain the 
benefils of executive binding and executive print- 


ing, which he got because of his connection-with 
that paper, does not seem to me to be giving money 
for nothing. ead oe rui 

Mr. BROWN. My colleague does not seem 
to understand the point which I make, or else:I 
do not understand him. Į stated this, that Wen- 
dell got no more money for the public printing; 
or there was no more paid,as [ understood,.than 
the law justified; but that out of what Wendell 
received for doing the work, he was-required to 
pay, somehow or other, $20,000 for the: support 
of the Washington Union, which seemed: to Bea 
losing concern. : Then I asked whether this. was 


| done under compulsion, or whether he didit vol- 


untarily, as I could not suppose he did; because, 
allowing that he had a great attachment for Dem- 
ocratic principles, he would have very much more 
than I have to be willing to pay $20,000 a yearto 
support them. But there must have been com- 
pulsion somewhere. E inquired where it was, and 
why it was that he paid $20,000 for supporting a 
newspaper after he had given it up. ‘It was ñot 
for the mere sake of the newspaper, Hé had’ bet- 
ter have buried the thing—do anything with it, 
than pay $20,000 to keep it afloat. Now, my col- 
league says he purchased the public printing. He 
must have bought it out from Harris. Theén,:I 
say that was an interest in the public printing, in 
violation of the law which I read; that he became 
the purchaser of the public printing; that he was 
to pay, I suppose,so much money for it, and take 
on himself all the incumbrances of the concern. 
‘But my complaint of the concern is, that it does 
not support itself; and that by these variqustrans- 
fers of public printingand managing thingsaround, 
selling itto Wendell, this man andthe other, after 
all, $20,000 more is paid for the public printing 
than the man gets who does it, and that $20,000 
goes to support the concern. That is my com- 
plaint. 1 want my colleague to understand, dis- 
tinctly, $20,000 more is paid for the public work 
than it is worth. Wendell does it; and then pays 
$20,000, by all these various arrangements, to aus- 
tain the Washington Union. I do. not think the 
thing is worth it. ee 

Mr. DAVIS. My colleague always runs back 
tothe same position. He imagines all this money 
to come out of the public printing for the Senate, 
whereas, as I am informed, for I am not acquainted 
with the details, not a cent of it need-come from 
that source; but the profits of the binding and the 
executive printing were something greater than 
twenty thousand dollars; so that whajgyer be the 
profits of the public printing, it did not follow 
necessarily that any portion of that money would 
be paid in compliance with this contract. Whether 
it be too much or toglittle, is a matter of no im- 
portance as connected with this question. That 
is a matter for legislation. 

Mr. BROWN. Then the Executive Govern- 
ment ought to have recommended the proper legis- 
lation. : : 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator replies to me that 
the executive Government ought to have recom- 
mended that legislation. He was one of those 
who helped to tear from the Executive Department 
the control over its own printing, took to himself 
the right to administer this matter, claimed to be 
better able to fix the price of printing, and to exer- 
cise contro] over the executive printing, than the 
Departments themselves t 

Mr. BROWN. 1 was never one of those who 
assumed that if the executive Government learned 
the fact that twenty or forty or a larger: number 
of thousands of dollars were paid for the executive 
printing than it cost, they.should. not communi- 
cate that fact to Congress. I think when the ex- 
ecutive Government, is fully informed that large 
sums of money are being paid for the work over 
and above what the man gets who does the work, 
that fact had better be communicated, and let us 
act on it. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will not follow such a sug- 
gestion as thatfurther. Twenty thousand dollars 
would be a very small percentage on the amount: 
invested in the public printing—a trifle such asno 
man would regard a sufficient remuneration for the 
capital, work, and risk necessarily involved. The 
executive binding and printing, which Mr, Wen- 
dell would lose if he lost the good-will which he 
received by transmission through ‘Harris, after 
Harris had been elected. Printer and sold out the 
office to him, was exactly that from which it was 
expected he would pay the amount which would 
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sustain the: paper, and thus comply with his con- 
tract to. sustain it. If he lost the good-will, he 

- lostthe executive binding and the printing of the 
‘Post Office ‘blanks, which constituted the large 
items of “executive work.” 
-As tomy colleague’s personal objection to the 
editor who is a candidate for this office, I can see 
something more of application in that than I can 
in his personal objection to the associate editor, 
who is not:a candidate, and who is represented to 
be a foreigner, and the heir-apparent of the title of 
Marquis of Sligo; but his friend from Pennsyl- 
‘vania informs us, and I am glad to know it, that 
he has, under the operation of our beneficentlaws, 
been promoted to the rank of a sovereign in his 
own right.’ -But whether it had been true, as was 
first erroneously supposed by my colleague, that 
the associate editor of the Constitution was an un- 
naturalized citizen and heir-apparent to the title of 
Marquis of Sligo or not, what has that to do with 
Mr. Bowman’s fitness to be Printer to the Senate? 

Mr. BROWN. If my colleague will allow me, 
I will tell him why I referred to it. If we elect 
Mr. Bowman at all, it is because he is the editor 
of the Democratic organ. I know of no other 
claim that'he has. He has no means of doing the 
work, and he does not pretend to have. He has 
no special claims on us to elect him, unless that 
he is editor of the organ. The objection I made 
was, that he. associated with himself, in the con- 
duct.of the paper, a man of foreign birth, who 
was not naturalized, and therefore not exactly cal- 
culated to instruct the party. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania got up and stated distinctly that he 
was naturalized. I thought for a moment there 
was a little something in the manner of the Sen- 
ator which was notexactly gracious, and answered 
that I wanted other evidence of it; but I rose pres- 
ently and declared that if he said he was natural- 
ized, that was quite sufficient, and I would not 
prosecute the inquiry any further. My complaint 
distinctly was that Bowman had associated with 
himself a man of foreign birth, who had not been 
naturalized, to teach me Democracy, and I appeal 
to my colleague whether that is proper. In an 
organ to be sustained by our party here, [ask if 
a man of foreign birth, not naturalized, is to be 
put up to tell us what we ought to do? 

Mr. DAVIS. In answer to that, I might say 
that I might measure how far I would follow the | 
advice, by the character of the adviser; but the 
right of a man to! labor before he is naturalized, 
is one whigh I never questioned; the right to labor 
with his mind as well as with his hands. I was 
gratified at the acquisition to the editorial corps 
of the Constitution, of this gentleman of classical 
learning and accomplishment; of extensive obser- 
vation by travel, and the varied knowledge which 
such opportunity has enabled him to acquire. 

Mr. BROWN. ` I never doubted that any man 
had aright to fabor intellectually as well as physi- 
cally, and make the most he could; but my doubt 
is as to the right of a man not naturalized to come | 
and teach me Democracy in this country. 

Mr. DAVIS. Well, I should have some hes- 
itation myself in accepting the judgment in rela- 
tion to Democracy of a man who had not been 
here long enough to learn what it was. I do not 
know that I should object to have him express an 
opinion, and would rather have an adverse judg- | 
Ment upon my own course from such a source, 
than from one whose circumstances would give 
greater force to his decision. i 

Mr. BROWN. I should not object to it if it į 
were.on his own responsibility; but this man be- 
longs.to the organ, and as such, speaks not only 
for himself, but as the authorized exponent of 
Democratic principles. That is my objection. 

Mr. DAVIS. i will say to my colleague, as I 
said to others when it occurred, that | was sorry | 
to see in the central Democratic organ a criticism 
on his speech; but my colleague is a man of too 
much practical knowledge to fail to perceive that, 
when he assailed-the cditors of that paper, he 
must have expected them to retaliate; and I will 
say to him now, in all kindness—he cannot ex- 
pect from me anything else—that I but find in the 
case between himself and these editors, what I | 
have usually perceived when men quarrel, that | 

| 
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i 
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they were both wrong. 
Mr. BROWN. ‘That may be the opinion of my 
eolleague. I have not complained, and I hope no 


j 


Bae | 
Senator understands me as complaining that the | 
editors of the Constitution criticised my speech. | 


That they had the right todo, and they had the 
right to do it as they chose. My complaint is that 
they, being the editors of the organ of the Demo- 
cratic party, and I being a Democrat of thirty 
years’ standing, they criticised my speech insult- 
ingly, and then refused the speech itself admission 
into their columns. If they had published the 
Speech, they might have said anything they chose 
about it, and I would not object; but I could not 
get it in voluntarily or for pay. 

Mr. DAVIS. The kind relations between my 
colleague and myself, and the bond which binds 
us together, as representing the same State, of 
course made me feel somewhat sensitive to the 
criticism to which he has referred. I did not feel 
content when I sawa Senator from Mississippi 
thus criticised in a Democratic organ; but the Sen- 
ator must recollect that when he throws stones 
a pent eivee theright thatthey may be thrown 

ack. 

Mr. BROWN. No doubt about that, and I 
am throwing my stones back; that is all. 

Mr. DAVIS. ‘Then as it is a controversy be- 
tween them in which they each seem to have ac- 
cepted the wager of the other, I cannot see how 
it enters into the question of the fitness of the 
Democratic: nominee to be Public Printer. 

Mr. BROWN. I said distinctly on that point, 
that I hoped no one would vote against Mr. Bow- 
man on that ground, but that it was a matter which 
conecrned myself alone; that having offered me a 
personal affront, as there were plenty of other 

yeople who could do the work just as well as 
owman, I would take somebody else: that is all. 

Mr. DAVIS. If a paper is expected to print 
all the speeches of all the true, recognized, and 
long-laboring Democrats, like my colleague, its 
proprietors must have some funds other than the 
circulation of the paper gives them, and that is a 
fact which is known at the seat of government of 
every State of the Union. No great party paper 
yet has ever been expected to sustain itself by its 
own circulation, in this city. 

Mr. BROWN. I never claimed that they should 
publish my speech. 1 only claimed that if they 
denounced the speech in bitter terms, as they did, 
they ought to lay it before their readers and let 
them see what it was that they were denouncing. 
I did not claim that they were bound to publish it. 

Mr. DAVIS. I did not intend, of course, to 
press the point, and will now leaveit. My colleague 
further objects to the present candidate because 
of his avowed purpose to sellout theprinting. The 
candidate has answered to that; he has answered 
to it asa distinetalleeation—not only that he had 
made no such contract, but that he did not con- 
template any such. 

As to his fitness, he is a practical printer, and 
showed a high capacity in matters of public print- 
ing when he was Superintendent, I believe he is 
thoroughly honest. My acquaintance with him 
commenced while he was adjutant general of the 


State of Pennsylvania, and I was in the War De- | 


partment. Ina case to which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has this morning roferred, he be- 
haved like a conscientious man. I heard of his 
exhibiting the same trait in another matter, where 
he declined extra compensation for services per- 
formed as adjutant general of the State. In all his 
demeanor since he came to this place as Superin- 
tendent of the Public Printing, I think we have 
unmistakable marks of integrity of purpose. A 
slip has been circulated through the Senate—one 
has been sent to me, and, I suppose, to all other 
Senators—in which he is especially arraigned for 
having tried to cut down the price of the work of 
his brother type-setters; and thus I think I perccive 
something of that pursuit and misrepresentation 
under which he has labored. It is from men who 
want money for themselves, not who complain of 
undeserved gains. The law, however, as it stands 
at this Lime, a very recent act, forfeits the office of 
Public Printer if ıt is transferred; so that in view 
of the existing law it could not be farmed out, and 
this is a sufficent answer to that apprehension. 

A single point remains; my colleague says he 
has been askéd to wink at this thing in order to 
sustain the organ at the seat of Government—to 
vote $20,000 out of the United States Treasury to 
sustain a newspaper. I do not know by whom 
my colleague has been so asked. I do know that 
if he has refused to do that, he has but done that 
in which we fully concur. 

Mr.BROWN. If my colleague willallow me, 


he misunderstood me. Isaid “am I asked?” He 
has said that I stated “ I am asked.”’ 

Mr. DAVIS. Then putting it hypothetically, 
if I am asked to do such a thing, I say no; I will 
not takea dollar out of the public Treasury to sus- 
tain an organ here or anywhere else. Í am as 
ready now as I have been in past times, to change 
the law in relation to’the printing of. the Depart- 
ments and of Congress, to have it let out to con- 
tract or have it done in any other mode which ma 
be deemed most advisable. I prefer contract. 
will take no money out of the public Treasury to 
sustain a Public Printer; but when a man of good 
moral character, a practical printer of extensive 
knowledge of his trade, presents himself as a can- 
didate for Printer, the fact of his being connetted 
with a paper which maintains Democratic prin- 
ciples and which will be useful@to us in every 
struggle of the Democratic party against their op- 
ponents, does commend him to mc in making a 
choice. I prefer him to a man who has nothing 
of public advantage to give in return. I prefer 
him who has a paper here which will be useful to 
us in the coming great canvass for a President, 
as a medium through which we may circulate the 
information which will sustain sound principles. 

Mr. BROWN. Will my colleague allow me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. BROWN. lask him, does he think the 
Washington Constitution, during the last sum- 
mer, was promulgating sound Democratic princi- 

ples? 

Mr. DAVIS. I think the Constitution, in the 
early part of the summer, was a good deal behind. 
I think it advanced in the course of the summer, 
and that towards the fall it contained some of the 
best articles on the territorial. question which I 
had seen anywhere; and for all its short-comings 
in former times, Lam prepared to forgive it in con- 
sideration of the noble service it has done to the 
rights of the South on the territorial question. 

Mr. BROWN. Iam not, with all deference to 
my colledgue. During the summer, when the 
elections were coming on, the Constitution was 
all wrong—advising wrong, doing wrong, perpe- 
trating wrong. When the elections were over, 
late in the fall, then, I confess, it got to be very 
much more conservative, and went very much for 
the South. I felt that— 

“ When the devil was sick, the devil a monk would be; 

When the devil got well, the devila monk was he.” 

When the Constitution wanted the votes of 
southern Senators, then it was ready to humbug 
us with fair professions; but during the summer, 
when the northern and western elections were 
going on, it was otherwise. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ido not know really to what the 
Senator refers, in relation to northern and west- 
èrn clections as affecting the course of that paper. 
If it had been those southern, I hardly think it 
would have strengthened us. 

Mr. BROWN. I did not ask whether it would 
strengthen us. Task that sound doctrines be pro- 
mulgated through the national Democratic organ. 
Whether it strengthens or weakens us, I do not 
ask; but that it shall do what is right. Ido not 
ask it to strengthen us, or weaken us any; but I 
undertake to say that, for a great part of the sum- 
mer, the paper was not right. 

Mr. DAVIS. When what a man writes and 
speaks is subject to consideration to determine the 
fitness of his future employment, the motive, the 
purpose, for which he wrote or spoke, is of course 
involved. Now, if my colleague thinks that they 
wrote paragraphs in the early part of the summer 
for a fraudulent purpose, and paragraphs in the 
fall for a fraudulent purpose, then he and I differ 
as to our estimate of the men; and I do not think 
it quite just, having himself portrayed to us, in 
such powerful language, the fact of the very short 

eriod of experience of one of the editors, and who 
is probably the principal writer, that he should 
object to his changing a little, and, most of all, 
when his change was towards the truth. 

Mr. BROWN. I object to his changing just 
at the time when he wanted to be elected Public 
Printer. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ido not know that it is fair to 
suppose he did not want to be elected. Public 
Printerlast spring Doesmy colleague know that 
fact? 

Mr. BROWN. 1 do know, or at least, I think 
I can substantiate ina court of justice, that he was . 
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ready to bargain off the public printing as early 
as March or April. N 

Mr. DAVIS. I think my colleague has prob- 
ably that information from somebody. who is just 
now cutting under, after having been one of the 
parties to the very contract to which he refers; 
and here we have the written statement of the 
candidate himself, over his own signature, against 
an unknown witness, secretly conferring with my 
colleague and giving: him the information : 

Mr. BROWN. No, Mr. President. If my 
colleague will examine the paper before him, he 
will find that it is very cautiously drawn. 

Mr. DAVIS.. What is it? 

Mr. BROWN. Bowman’s letter. It is very 
cautiously drawn. He does not deny the prop- 
osition in all its amplitude. All of us know that 
these matters of contract, about bargaining away 
the public printing and transferring it, are pre- 
sented in one form or another. Mr. Bowman may 
have understood, or may now say that he under- 
stood, he was simply proposing to rent the print- 
ing office; and Mr. Cornelius Wendell may have 
understood the proposition to be that he was to 
do the work, and pay over so much of the profits. 
That was certainly his understanding of it. As 
I said this morning, if the proposition was to rent 
a printing office in which the work was to be donc, 
and let the man who is elected Public Printer go 
and do it in a rented office, it would be the same 
thing as if he did it in his own office; but, on the 
other hand, if the proposition was as Wendell 
certainly understood it, if he tells the truth, (and 
I think he does,) that he was to do the whole work, 
and pay over to Bowman so much of the profits, 
then it was a clear selling out of the job, in viola- 
tion of law. 

Mr. DAVIS. The answer to my colleague is 
contained in the law, unless he supposes both con- 
tracting parties to be so utterly ignorant as to be 
anable to comprehend the plain language of this 
proviso: 

“That the office of Printer, either to the Senate or House 
of Representatives, shall not be transferabie, either directly 
or indirectly ; and any attempt to seor transfer either of 
said oflices, or any sale or transfer of the same, shall operate 


as a vacation and abandonment of the said offices, or either 
of them.” 4 


Mr. BROWN. I never should suppose they 
were going to come to the Senate, unless they 
quarreled among themselves, to declare that there 
was a sale of the office. 

Mr. DAVIS. Oh! my colleague cannot escape 
from the force of this section; because the man 
who purchased would be as cautious as the man 
who sold; he would understand that he took noth- 
ing if it was discovered, whilst the other would 
understand that he could very readily vacate the 
purchase by exposing the fraud. Neither of them 
would be willing to pay money or to run the haz- 
ard of exposure with such a law as that staring 
them in the face. Itis not a supposable case, un- 
less they are both presumed to be utterly incom- 
petent to make a contract. 

And now, Mr. President, I have only to say 
that, convinced as I have been by some examin- 
ation into this ease that no fraud was contemplated, 
no injury inflicted, that neither the spirit nor the 
letter of the law was violated, I do not see why 
the candidate of the Democratic party may not 
as well be Public Printer as somebody else from 
whom we shall receive nothing in return, save the 
performance of- the work upon the same terms, 
and, at best, in the same manner as it will be per- 
formed by him. . 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I hope that every- 
thing which has been said will not be thrown 
away; and that we may have an opportunity of 
reading it in print, I think we had better adjourn, 
and I shall make that motion in a moment. I 
have been listening, I hope candidly and patiently, 
to get some light, and I thought I was getting to 
it, but when I see the two Senators from Missis- 
sippi disagreeing absolutely and totally, I am en- 
tirely in the dark. I move that the Senate ad- 
journ. i 

Mr. FITCH. Ido not suppose any appeal to 
the Senator will induce him to withdraw the mo- 
tion, but I trast the Senate will not adjourn. If 
we do, we shall have no Printer probably for a 
week. Senators will come to-morrow with letters 
on the subject. 

Mr. HALE. I think we had better have a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foster in 


a chair.) The motion to adjourn is not debat- 
able. : . 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I call the at- 
tentionof gentlemen here present to what we have 
to do. Icall for the yeas and nays on the motion, 
for the reason that if we adjourn now it will take 
us a week to dispose of this matter. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. ` 

Mr. HALE. I withdraw the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That can only 
be donesby unanimous consent, after the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. The Chair hears no ob- 


jection. 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Brown] prefers certainly a very 
grave charge against the candidate for Public 
Printer. As ĮI understand him, it is that he vio- 
lated the law under which he acted as Super- 
intendent of the Public Printing, by the con- 
tract which he made with Mr. Wendell for the 
purchase ofthe Constitution or Union newspaper. 

f he did so, ail will concede that it would dis- 
qualify him for the office. Ifhe did not do so, I 
think it is due to him, and due to those who sup- 
port him here, that he should be vindicated from 
such an imputation. There scems to be some 
discrepancy as to the facts of the case. Conced- 
ing the facts as stated by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, who first addressed the Senate, yet.there 
seems to be a difference of opinion as to the law 
that applies to them. While I am not prepared 
to say that there has been exhibited here any suf- 
ficient testimony to show any violation of the law 
on the part of General Bowman, yet I must say 
if this election is pressed at this time, I shall not 


| vote for him; and if no other Senator will do so, 


i shall offer a resolution to investigate, ascertain, 
and report the facts to the Senate. I think it 
should be done. 1 think it is due to General Bow- 
man, no less than to ourselves. 

Mr. FESSENDEN,. If the Senator will give 
way, I will renew the motion to adjourn. I think 
it is hardly fair, as this matter is altogether on onc 
side of the House, and we take no particular in- 
terest in it over here, that we should be kept here 
so much beyond the usual hour of adjournment 
to consider this question; and I will renew the 
motion to adjourn if the Senator will allow me 

Mr. CLAY. I will send up the resolution. 

Mr. FESSENDEN, Well, let us see what 
that is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution 
offered by the Senator from Alabama will be read. 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 


Resolved, 'Thata committee, consisting of three Senators, 
be appointed by the Presiding Officer of the Senate to in- 
vestigate, ascertain, and report to the Senate all the facts 
relating to the charge imade against George W. Bowman of 
having violated the law under which he lately acted as Su- 
perintendent of the Public Printing, by or under a contract 
with Cornclius Wendell, or with any other person. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. Mr. President 

Mr. CLAY. The Senator from Maine will 
pardon me for saying that I do not desire to be 
appointed on that committee, and I hope I shall 
not be. {do not want to be troubled with it. 

Mr. GWIN. I want to make a suggestion to 
the Senator from Alabama. He had better have 
that resolution referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I was about to say, if 
Senators will allow me, that it is very evident the 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber have 
a very considerable difference of opinion among 
themselves as to the proper mode of proceeding, 
which cannot be very well settled here in open 
Senate and by discussion. I think, therefore, 
in order to give them that opportunity, and to see 
some chance of coming to a conclusion, we had 
better adjourn. . 

Mr. DAVIS. Iask the Senator from Maine, 
if we had not better raise the committee at once, 
if it is to be done at all? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I think before you agree 
to raise that committee, you would have a very 
considerable difference of opinion and debate. I 
renew the motion to adjourn now, and let the 
Senate decide it. ~ 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Let us see if we can get 
a vote on this resolution. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I think not. The reso- 
lution is evidently of such a character that it will 
create very considerable difference of opinion. 

Mr. FITCH. I call for the yeas and nays on 
the motion to adjourn. 
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Mr. FESSENDEN.. If the vote.on-the resolin« 
tion of the Senator from Alabama can. be. taken 
without any. debate, I am willing. to: withdraw 
my motion; but if it is to occasion debate, it is 


| evident we shall sit here a long while before we 
settle the matter, : es, 


Mr. DAVIS. 
debate it, i cej Yale deni 
Mr. FESSENDEN. Very well; withdraw 

my motion. Peta ss y 

r. HALE. [hope the resolution of inquiry 
will be wider. There are very. broad charges 
made here against. General. Bowman; which, if 
they are true, I think would as effectually,debar, 
certainly, me from. voting for him. and: 1 think . 
many others, as the one relating to that contract 
that he made in relation to the public printing. I 
should like to know whether it was one of )the 
conditions of the contract by which the public 
printing was disposed of that $20,000 was to be 
paid to one paper, and $15,000. to another, and 
$6,000 to another paper, and that that was done 
with the knowledge and consent. of the Attorne 
General, though it is said that the rest of the Ad- 
ministration did not knowit then—I think imply- 
ing that they. knew it immediately afterwards. I 
think if there is going to be a committee of :in- 
vestigation, it had better not be confined to that’ 
later transaction of the $3,000. . I look upon the 
other as a.more obnoxious and more disgraceful 
charge altogether than the one which:is involved 


I think there is no disposition to 


in the resolution; and I think if therë is to bean 


inquiry, it ought to'cover the whole ground. = 

Mr. FESSENDEN.. I move that the Senate 

adjourn. “8 ee ae Nese 
Ar. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I ask the:Sen- 
ator to allow me one moment. . ; 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Ican refuse nothing to 
the Senator from Arkansas, and especially so 
small a matter as that. : 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. A proposition 
is made for an inquiry into this matter, and we all 
know that if that inquiry be commenced it will 
take a great while. Every Senator is complete] 
aware that we are compelled, in proceeding wit 


the public. business, to have a Public Printer. . I 


| believe: that, under the law, the power exists to 


turn him out of office on any evidence at all of 
moral obliquity of that character which unfits him 

for the position; hut in this I may not be correct. 

Tam very certain, however, that whoever may be- 
elected, it is. reserved to Congress—they have un- 

doubtedly the power—to change the law, upset 

the system, turn out the Printer, and adopt a new 

and entirely different system. 

Tam alsoawarc that the discussion that is taking 
place to-day is a matter of regret among all true 
and sound Democrats, and of rejoicing onthe 
other side of the Chamber. I not only know this, 
but | feel contempt, if you will allow me to. say 
so, for that spirit which could gloat.on.such state- 
mentsas have been made to-day,and which would 
seize an opportunity, if it were possible, because 
some. personal fecling may exist‘on this side, to 
try to throw reproach on a whole party, where the 
reproach itself,-as I conscientiously believe, does 
not exist morally even against the individual who 
is named. 

Now, are we to have this discussion continued? 
Is this state of affairs to go on? Senators on the 
other side, I know full well—some of them, I do 
not say-all,and Ido not think all—would be glad 
that this should go on for more reasons than one. 
It is sorrowful, and not only so, but beneath the 
high character and just dignity of this body, that 
such a feeling should exist.in the breast of a single 
man. G 

I know that if. the proposition to have this in- 
vestigation, which cannot be proceeded with ex- 
cept by arresting an election, is to be carried on, 
we are to be long delayed; and it is but a diver- 
sion at last from the public business, as well as 
from the serious and high public debates that 
bring their crimes, for I regard them as crimes, 
against the Constitution, the Union, and the coun- 
try, to the notice of the public. It will arrest the 
serious public discussion of them, and turn it off 
on lesser, petty things. If there isa Democrat in 
this body, 1 do not care on what side of this ques- 
tion his feelings may be personally enlisted, who 
will not insist on an immediate decision of this 
question, that Democrat is not the man that I think 
his own people could safely trust;-he isnot fit for 
this place; his duties sink not on his heart with 
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that high truth and sincere devotion that ought to 
mark the spirit of any man who is honored with 
a seat in this body. 

Mr. President, I hope we shall not have anad- 
journment, or if we do have it, let us have an 
agreement from both sides to get clear of atrifling 
subjectby saying thatat such atime, on suchaday, 
a vote shall be taken and the subject disposed of. 

thank the Senator from Maine with whom I 
have been asSociated heretofore on the subject:-of 

rinting, for the courtesy he has extended to me 
inallowing me to make a few remarks that I be- 
lieve simply just to the subject. I will add that 
although I was connected for a great while with 
this subject of public printing as a member of the 
Comniittee on Printing of this body, I withdrew 
from it some time ago and declined further service 
upon it, with a declaration to my friends. that if 
they:put me on that committee again, the power 
of the Senate could not force me to have any con- 
nection with it in any way; that they might put 
me there, but that nothing could compel me to go 
into the committce-room or have anything to do 
with it. Now, I leave the discussion with dee 
regret that I have found gentlemen who agree with 
me politically, on opposite sides of this question— 
gentlemen for whom I feel the profoundest respect 
and the sincerest affection. I hope thatif we are 
to have an adjournment now we shall at least have 
‘an agreement beforehand, fixing the time atwhieh 
we shall take:the vote. 

Mr. KING. Lam alittle surprised to see the 
course taken on the other side, exhibiting a dis- 
position to cover up and dispose of this matter 
without further investigation. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Will the Sen- 
ator from New York allow me one word? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I ask the Sen- 
ator if he believes there is on this side the slight- 
est inclination in the world to avoid the fullest in- 
vestigation and the most entire exposure of every 
fact connected with the matter? 

Mr. KING. Unless I misunderstood the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, I supposed him to desire that 
this thing should be settled outside the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Then you mis- 
understood me entirely. 

Mr. KING. [am happy to hear it. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Not only that, 
but I fear the Senator was not very.attcntive to 
what I said. I said distinctly that I thought we 
had the power to expel the person whom we may 
electas Public Printer, if he exhibited, the least 
moral obliquity; and I pledged myself to that. 
Now, sir, witha firm faith and with a regardless- 
ness to friendship or any tie whatever, if I have 
it among those who may be connected with this 
transaction, I protest that I have seen nothing in 
this matter which is wrong or dishonest or cor- 
rupt. I will, however, give all opportunities by 
my votes to have anything connected with the 
subject inquired into; but l protest against this 
debate being kept up for a week or longer to 
divert the consideration of the Senate from the 
positions of the Senator from New York and that 
of his friends, which I think will be much more 
profitable to this country that the people should 
fully understand. . I hope the Senate will not con- 
strue my taking this course as wishing to avoid 
the fallest investigation and the most public decla- 
ration of the facts in regard to the whole mat- 
ter 

Mr. KING. I am happy to hear that the Sen- 
ator desires to have an investigation of this matter. 
-I think it should be had. 
the exhibition which we have had here, that there 
are certain facts which are disclosed, and as I sup- 

ose, not disputed on the other side or anywhere. 

t appears that the executive printing is—perhaps 

to say farmed out is using an expression that is 
very harsh, and yet I can scarcely characterize it 
by any other term. It seems that $20,000 are 
vathored from the profits of the executive printing, 

y contract, for the purpose of supporting a party 
newspaper here at the capital, by the advice and 
upon consultation with the executive officers. It 
seems that this matter is one which isa subject of 
contract between the Superintendent of the Public 
Printing and the printer for the executive depart- 
ments, or the Public Printer, and that it is a con- 
dition of the contract that when he ceases to have 
this public printing he shall cease to pay. Why, 
My. President, what language could be more dis- 


It seems to me, from | 


| his impetuous character, too. ! 


| thus intruded any opinion of his upon the Senate, 


tinctordirectthan this,to make a condition that this | 
public printing is given to him for the payment of 
$20,000? If that is not corruption; I do notknow 
what corruption is, or what the sale of the public 
offices and the patronage of the public is. 

Mr. FITCH. I merely wish to ask the Sena- 
tor from New York if he will permit a vote to be 
taken? Tunderstand there is no opposition on 
this side to the adoption of the resolution, and į 
the Senator can debate this thing on the report. 

Mr. KING. If the matter is to be theroughly 
investigated, it seems to me the facts disclose cor- 
ruption that requires to be examincd, and Lask that 
the rnoludon be read. Lconcur in the suggestion 
made by the Senator from New Hampshire, that 
the inquiry should be broad enough to cover other 
newspapers that have been made the subjects of 
bounty from the public printing. Let us have a 
reform in this matter, if the facts disclosed in open 
Senate are true. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I will say to 
the Senator from New York that I will vote for 
the resolution. I am for an investigation. 

Mr. KING. I have not intended to charge any 
design of corruption on the Senator from Arkan- 
sas. I know his honorable character, and I know 


Mr. FESSENDEN. I believe the Senate must 
be pretty well satisfied thatI was rightin my first 
supposition, and that was that there was no chance 
J getting a vote on this proposition without de- 

ate. 

Mr. FITCH. Ido not think gentlemen on this 
side will debate it. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Ay; but one of the Sen- 
ators on this side of the Chamber has suggested 
an amendment that may not perhaps be accepta- 
ble to gentlemen on the other side. Now, then, 
the idea upon which I moved an adjournment | 
before was this, simply—I believe I stated it dis- 
tinctly: that this was a family quarrel on the other 
side of the Chamber; we have taken no part in it; 
we have no interest in it; we do not expect to | 
elect a Printer; and it is hardly fair to keep us 
here to a very late hour in the day to hear this 
family quarrel settled. I think it can be more 
advantageously adjusted out of the Chamber than 
in it; and therefore I really think it would have 
been better to have followed the suggestion I made 
early, and which I now repeat—that the Senate 
adjourn. [make that motion; and I give gentle- 
men notice that I will withdraw it for nobody. 

Mr. DAVIS. I should like to ask permission 
before the motion is put-—— 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I closed with a notice 
that I would not withdraw the motion. 

Mr. DAVIS. I desire to speak of a matter 
unconnected with the question which has been 
discussed. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Then I must eat my own | 
words, I suppose. [Laughter.] i 

Mr. DAVIS. I am sure, when the Senator 
hears me, he will not object. A printed card this 
morning has been laid on the desks of Senaters, 
in which Mr. ©. W. Hall presents himself as a 
candidate for the Senate printing, and refers par- 
ticularly to the Presiding Officer of the Senate, 
the Vice President. He says: 

« As to my integrity and ability, and the capacity of the 
establishment to perform the work in as: prompt and satis- 
factory. a manner as ever heretofore performed, I refer, by 
permission, to Hon. J. C. BRECKINRIDGE, Vice Presidentof 
the United States.” * i 

Lam requested by our worthy Presiding Officer 
to say, in order that Senators may not misunder- 
stand him as presenting himself before them as the 
general and particular referee of a candidate for | 
their printing, that the extent of understanding be- 
tween himself and Mr. Hall was, that Mr. 
might refer to him as one knowing him to be a gen- 
tleman anda man of integrity; that as to his print- 
ing establishment in this city and his capacity to 


do the public printing, he knew nothing, and never |! 


authorized him to refer to him in that connection. 
He desires that itshould be known that he has not 


in connection with its election of Printer. | 
Mr. FITCH. My name is mentioned, too; and | 
since this question has come up, justice to myself | 
and to Mr. Hall requires me to say that he had my 
permission to refer to me in full as to his individ- 
ual integrity and his capacity to do the work. ‘The 
extent of his permission from the Vice President 
I know nothing about; but I presume he has been 


‘Hall i 


inadvertently led into:an error of phraseology in 
hiseard. Mr. Hall isa gentleman im every re- 
spect. The Vice President, and every one else 
knowing him, might well certify the fact. He has 
ability; he has integrity; and the establishment, 
which I am told is under his control, likewise has 
the capacity for doing the public printing. That e 
establishment is Wendell ’s. “I need. not go into 
the history—it can scarcely be required—of the 
circumstances under which it is said to have come 
under his control. I know nothing about it, ex- 
cept from the representations of him and other 

arties interested—among the rest, Mr, Wendell 

imself. But, at the same time, it is due to my- 
self and to. Mr. Hall, to say that I told him, in 
candor, I should not vote for him. I was in the 
caucus in which Gencral Bowman was nominated 5 
and, of course, he will receive my support. 

Mr. DAVIS. Iwish to be understood. Iwas 
not authorized to withdraw any expression of 
opinion as to his being a gentleman, and a man 
of integrity. My purpose, I hope, was under- 
stood to be to show that the Vice President had 
not committed the indelicacy of authorizing the 
card laid on the desks of Senators to indicate a 
preference, on his part, as to the election of Senate 

rmter, 

Mr. KING. I waived what I was going on 
to say a few minutes since, with a view to have 


| this resolution’ adopted with such amendments 


as the Senate might choose to make; but I desire 
to say that I differ from my friend from Maine 
in regarding this as a mere family quarrel. F 
think it exhibits and discloses transactions in 
which the public have an interest, and it is for 
that reason that I would interpose in the matter. 


| If it was a mere matter which | supposed was 
nersonal to the gentlemen on the other side of the 


Jouse, or to these candidates, and related simply 
to themselves, I should not have interposed; Bee 
I think the facts call for further disclosures, I 
was glad to see this resolution of investigation 
offered, and I will waive any further remarks in 
relation to it now with the expectation that this 
matter is to be adfourned, and we can take up the 
resolution and put it in proper shape on some 
other day; and Piin myself now make the mo- 
tion to adjourn. 

Mr. YULEE called for the yeas and nays, and 


| they were ordered; and being taken, resulted— 


yeas 18, nays 36; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Bragg, Chandler, 
Clark, Collamer, Doolittle, Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Tos- 
ter, Hale, King, Seward, Simmons, Trumbull, Wade, and 
Wilson—18. 

NAYS—Messts. Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, Brown, Cam- 
eron, Chesnut, Clay, Clingman, Davis, Douglas, Fitch, 
Fitzpatrick, Green, Grimes, Gwin, Hammond, Haun, 
Hemphill, Hunter, iverson, Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson 
of Tennessee, Kennedy, Lane, Mallory, Mason, Nichol- 
son, Pearce, Powell, Rice, Saulsbury, Sebastian, Slidell, 
Toombs, Wigfall, and Yulee—36. 

So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. CLAY. It has been suggested to me that 
the resolution ought to be amended by adding, 
“with power to send for persons and papers;” 
and I make that modification. 

Mr. KING. Iam not so certain that the res- 
olution as it now stands would authorize the in- 
quiry—but if the Senate supposes it will, I shall 
waive any amendment—as to the largesses paid 
by the Public Printer, whoever he may be. Is it 
intended to include inquiries in relation to the 
$41,060 that has been talked about? 

Mr. CLAY. It has nothing to do with any- 
body but the Superintendentofthe Public Printing. 
Lam not inquiring into Mr, Wendell’s conduct. 
That is not a legitimate subject of inquiry at this 
time; it has no pertinency to the question before 
the Senate; which is, the fitness of this nominee 
for the office of Senate Printer. That has nothing 
to do with it, and I do not want to embarrass it 
with that inquiry. 

Mr. KING. ‘I think this is a very important 
part of this inquiry. 

Mr. CLAY. Let the Senator propose to raise 


; a separate committee for that; because I have no 


disposition to embarrass the election of a Printer 
orto defer it at all. I want it to go on and be done 
with directly, and I do not want to retard it by 
my resolution. 

Mr. KING. Iwill ofer my amendment, and 
the Senate may make what disposition of it they 
please. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. . Willthe Sen- 
ator allow me to make a suggestion? 
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Mr. KING. Certainly. a 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I hope the Sen- 
ator will amend his proposition so as to embrace 


not only the immediate subject-matter under cor- | 
sideration; not only the Superintendent, but all | 


other persons and matters that are germane to it. 
That will take in Mr. Wendell and all. Idonot 
think this side has any occasion to attempt to es- 
cape investigation. 

Mr. KING. I move to amend the resolution 
by adding that the committee inquire into the 
charge which has been madeas to whether $41,000, 
or any other sum, has been paid from the profits of 
the pubie printing for the support of newspapers. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foster.) 
The question is on the amendment of the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. GREEN. 
‘amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will 
reduce it to writing, and read it. 

Mr. CLAY. If the Senator from New York 
wants the inquiry which he proposes, let him 
offer it as an independent proposition, and I am 


I call for the reading of the 


willing to vote for it; but we must have a Public | 


Printer; there is a particular exigency just now, 
and I do not want to defer it. 

Mr. KING. Itis my opinion that, until these 
facts are ascertained, we ought not to choose this 
Mr. Bowman at any rate; and this certainly will 
not embarrass our choosing anybody else. 

Mr. FITCH. The amendment of the Senator 
from New York proposes to look into some pri- 
vate transactions between private individuals. J 
have no objection to it, and do not care how soon 
the inquiry is had, if the Senate is prepared to go 
into that investigation, or has the power to go into 
it, as is well suggested to me by a Senator. But 
the resolution of the Senator from Alabama is 

ermane to the matter before us; it proposes to 
ook into the conduct of a gentleman who comes 
here as a candidate for office, and against whom 
charges are made, and also in another capacity; 
but the amendment of the Senator from New 
York proposes to look into certain pecuniary 
transactions between private Individuals who were 
not, and have not been, to my knowledge, officers 
of the Senate or of Congress. 

Mr. KING. If these were private individuals, 
these things yould not be before the Senate. 


Public officers and party purposcs—all these mat- | 


ters have been connected with this matter, and 
connected with the Administration and members 
of the Cabinct. These are not private persons. 
Mr. FITCH. 
New York to inform me when the editor of the 


Pennsylvanian, or Argus, or Mr. Wendell, who, | 


I believe, is involved in the matter, were officers of 
the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I did not say that they were; but 
T believe. the letters which have been read here, 


have been from members of the Cabinet connected | 


with this matter, advising this thing. 


Mr. FITCH. I beg pardon; the Senator is nat | 


correct in that respect. There is no scratch of the 
pen from any souree before the Senate identifying 
any of the parties. 

Mr. KING. I thought the letters of Attorney 
General Black and Mr. Seeretary Thompson had 
been read. 

Mr. FITCH. That is in connection with the 
continuance of Mr. Bowman as Superintendent. 

Mr. KANG. 4 make the motion, and the Sen- 
ate can dispose of it as they please. 

Mr. GREEN. [I have but one word to say. 
‘The charge is made. I want it made in a specific 
formin writing, signed by som ; 
and then the investigation ought to be had. With- 
out that, there is no charge. 

Mr. FESSENDEN Ht strikes me this is rather 
a curious proceeding to raise a special committee 
for this particular purpose; and in order to look 
at it fairly, I think we ought to consider the posi- 
tion in which Mr. Bowman stands before the Sen- 
ate. Ido not know that he is known to us yet. 
Here is a proposition to elect a Printer, That is 
the proposition before the Senate on which there 


al 


Í would like the Senator from | 


eresponsible name, | 
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has been this debate to-day. It was a proposition 
simply to clect a Printer; and upon that, one of 
the Senators belonging to the majority gets up in 
the Senate and makes an attack on one Mr. Bow- 
man, and another Senator defends one Mr. Bow- 
man, and still another Senator mixes in the fight. 
Upon that proposition to clecta Publie Printer, 
these charges and defenses of one Mr. Bowman 
are made; and here is a proposition for a special 
committee to be raised on the part of the Senate, 
before we can elect a Public Printer, to go on and 
make an investigation of the conduct of Mr. Bow- 
man. What do we know of Mr. Bowman, con- 
nected with the publie printing? 

Mr. FITCH. The proposition is to inquire into 
his conduct as an officer of the Government, as 
Superintendent of Public Printing. ` 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Exactly, I am coming to 
that; but let Senators look at it in its true light. 


| As I said before, the proposition is to elect a 


Printer, and on that there arises a debate about 


: Mr. Bowman. W hat has Mr. Bowman to do with 


the propositioy toclect a Printer? . If the Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber want to clect 
Mr. Bowman, they can elect him. Is there no- 
body else who can be found in the ranks of the 
universal Democratic party who can be elected 
Printer? Because one Mr. Bowman was formerly 
Superintendent of the Public Printing, are we, 


: therefore, to examine his conduct by a special reso- 


lution; to defer indefinitely the period of electing a 
Public Printer until the charges made against Mr, 
Bowman as Superintendent of the Public Print- 
ing can be investigated? Why, sir, it is placing 
the whole matter in the most ridiculous attitude 
in the world. This is to he done when Mr. Bow- 


| man is out of office, and when nothing in God’s 
| world can be done with Mr. Bowman if you find out 


about it, because there is no penalty for engaging 
directly or indirectly in other business that I know 
of. He is prohibited from doing it; but that is all. 

Mr. CLAY. If the Senator will pardon me 
one moment, I-wish to make a suggestion which 
will probably relieve him, 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I do not feel in need of 
any relief, but I will hear the suggestion. 

Mr. CLAY. The Senator scems to think that 
the inquiry is entirely supererogatory, if not, in- 
deed, improper, and I will withdraw the resolu- 
tion, then, with his consent. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I should think it would 
be quite as well. 

Mr. CLAY. ‘Then, at the suggestion of the 
Senator, I will withdraw the resolution. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I thought that was what 
would come of it. Now I move that the Senate 
adjourn. , i 

The motion was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair un- 
derstands the gentleman from Alabama to have 
withdrawn the resolution by common consent. 
The Senate wiil proceed to execute the order, 
that at this time they clect a Printer. Senators 
will please prepare their ballots for him whom 
they would have for Printer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the resolution withdrawn? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought there was an 
amendment pending. It has been amended once 
by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was with- 
drawn by common consent. The Chair stated it 
could be withdrawn by common consent, and no 
objection was heard. No amendment was made 
to the resolution pending its proposal. Senators 
will prepare their ballots. 

The ballots having been duly collected and can- 
vassed, were found to result as follows: Whole 
number of votes cast, 48; necessary to a choice, 
25; of which— 
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George W. Bowman reccived.....-... 
Weston & Coombs 
H. M. Watterson 
George G. Fog 
Gales & Beaton. 
Richard Smith.. 
C. W. Hall... 


Mr. Grorce W. Bowman, having received a 
majority of all the votes cast, was declared:dul 
elected Printer to the Senate for the Thirty-Sixth 
Congress. ive 
On motion of. Mr. 
adjourned. 


HAUN, : the Senate then 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, January 17, 1860. 

The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 

The Journal of yesterday wasread.and approved. . 
The CLERK stated that the business first in 
order was the question of the admissibility of the 
resolution proposed to be submitted on the 13th 
instant, by Mr. Peynineron; on which the'gen- 
tleman from Ohio {Mr, Hurrcttins] was entitled 

to the floor. i ‘ 3 


i 


CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I move that there be a call 
of the House. oe . 

The motion was agreed to. ane 

The roll was accordingly called; when the fol- 
lowing members failed to answer to their-names: 

Messrs. Blake, Bonham, Boyce, Brown, Campbell, Hor- 
ace F. Clark, Clemens, Clark B. Cochrane, John Cochrane, 
Cox, Diminick, Duell, Edmundson, English, Florence, Gar- 
nett, Hail, J. Morrison Harris, Haskin, Hill, Jackson, Jen- 
kins, Keitt, Kunkel, Millson, Edward Joy Morris, Isaae N. 
Morris, Reynolds, Rust, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, Stahl- 
worth, Stevens, and Webster. v 

During the call of the roll, 

Mr. BLAIR stated that Mr. Campsery ha 
| paired for the day with Mr. FLORENCE. si 
Mr. FENTON stated that Mr. Crarx B. CocHe 
| RANE was paired off with Mr. Kunxex for this 
| week, : 
Mr. WINSLOW stated that Mr. Dimm 
| paired off with Mr. Harn. o> > 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania, stated that 
he had paired off with Mr. Taytor. -© 

Mr. McRAE stated that Mr. Cremens had 
paired off with Mr. Srevens, of Pennsylvania, 
until next Monday. 

Mr. BARKSDALE stated that Mr. Jackson 
was absent on account of indisposition in his fam- 
ily. 

Yihile the list of absentees was being called, 
i Mr. CURTIS moved that all further proceed- 
ings under the call] be dispensed with. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I desire to know the object 
of this call: Do gentlemen intend to press a 
vote? ae 

Mr. CURTIS. I suppose the call was moved 
with a view of getting a respectable audience 
present. F É j 

Mr. WINSLOW. If that is all, I.see ino 
objection to suspending further proceedings. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. As the Clerk 
has commenced calling the roll of absentees, I 
think it would be better to go through with it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well; if gentlemen desire 
it, I have no objection. : 

The Clerk concluded the call of the lst-of 
absentees. ur 

Mr. FENTON. As I suppose no. vote'is to be 
į taken, I move to dispense with all- farther pro- 
cecdings under the call. : 

Mr. WINSLOW. Understanding that the ob- 
| ject of gentlemen is not to press a vole just now, 
‘there is no difficulty about suspending further 
| proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

THE SPEAKERSHTP. 
Mr. PENNINGTON. Before the gentleman 
| from Ohio [Mr. Hureniws] proceeds, I wish to 


H 


| withdraw the resolution I offered the other day. 


` 


rcx had 


ence to a policy whichis approved, by the judg- 
ment of a majority of the political friends with 
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_ whom itis my pleasure to act upon this floor, and 
in accordance with my own judgment, I have re- 
frained from participating in this discussion, which 
has taken. place preliminary to an organization. 
I fully concur with my political friends, that such 
discussion, anterior to an organization, is out of 
place and out of order; and I must, Mr. Clerk, 
he allowed to say that, in my judgment, it has 
been. conducted in exceedingly bad taste, to use 
no harsher term. The Republican party, sir, 
and the people of the free States, have been ruth- 
lessly kaled and I might say shamelessly as- 
sailed. Their principles and their acts have been 
grossly misrepresented. Their motives and their 
patriotism have been rudely impeached. Their 
citizens have been denounced as worthy of the 
gallows for frankly expressing, in the exercise of 
their own undoubted constitutional rights, their 
sentiments. on the subject of slavery. 

But, Mr. Clerk, I do not propose to reply to 
the arguments that have been addressed to us from 
the iher side of the House, preliminary to an 
organization, IfI should do so, I should condemn 
my own judgment and my own, action in the 
premises up to this time. Resolutions have been 
introduced and are now pending, saying, in sub- 
stance; that individuals entertaining certain opin- 
ions, and indorsing certain sentiments, are unfit 
to be Speaker of this House, In my judgment, 
there are a great many men who are politically 
unfit to be Speaker of this House. In my judg- 
ment, any man who sustains the pro-slavery, con- 
tract-jobbing policy of this Administration is unfit, 

olitically, to be Speaker. In my judgment, a 
Representative on this floor who is in favor of re- 
opening the African slave trade, or who opposes the 
admission of Kansas into the Union, under her re- 
cently adopted constitution, is unfit to be Speaker. 
But, sir, I would regard it.as entirely out of order 
for me to introduce a resolution to that cffect. 1 
deny the right. of a minority or of a majority in 
this House to prescribe the rule by which m 
vote for Speaker.shall be controlled or regulated. 
‘We are to determine by our votes who is fit and 
who isunfitto be Speaker. And the man who can 
receive a majority vote in any way that the House 
sees fit to adopt, is, in the opinion of that majority, 
fit to be Speaker of the House; and it is not the 
business of the minority to find fault with that 
judgment. 

Thus much, Mr. Clerk, with regard to the prin- 
ciple that has been discussed here. I intend, in 
the very few remarks that I shall make, to con- 
fine myself strictly to the point of organization. 
That is in order; and itis proper that it should be 
discussed. I.wish to say here distinctly that I 
speak for nobody but myself. My political friends 


on this floor are not responsible for anything I | 


may utter on this question of organization. I am 
unlike my distinguished colleague, [Mr. Corwiy,] 
at least in this one respect, that I am not a leader 
of the Republican party. I impeach nobody’s 
motives. I will presume that every man has dis- 
charged his duty conscientiously on this flooreither 
in discussing or voting. I believe that we have 
faithfully endeavored to reach a majority of the 
House, in the mode which we have seen fit to 


organize the House; and we have not,as yet, suc- 
ceeded. I belicve that a majority of the members 
on this floor, of all parties desire an organization. 
I think that the interests of the Government, and 
especially the condition of its creditors, demand 
an immediate organization of the House. [think 


the people of the country are sick at heart of the 


rhetorical and polemical exercises in this Hall-— 
ĮI will not say in this House, because we are not 
a House until we are organized. I believe fur- 


ther that, in the present state of political partics | 


here, it is utterly impossible ever to get a major- 


ity vote direct for Speaker, We have tried it; and | 


tried it thus far in vain. Now, it does seem tome 
that there is a way by which this House can be 
speedily organized. Why, has it come to this, that 
a majority of the House cannot control its action? 
that, if a majority really desire an organization, 
there is no way by which it can be effected? Is 
that so? If it is, then I must say that we are 
at the mercy of a minority, however small that 
minority may be. i 

It is said that the plurality rule is unconstitu- 
tional. Now, what is the language of the Con- 
stitution on that point? Itis very brief. Ithas 


been referred to by other gentlemen, but J will 
simply refer to it again: | 

c The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker 
and other officers.” 

The manner of choice is left to the discretion of 
the House. It may be done by vote viva voce. It 
may. be done by a secret ballot. It may be done 
by the appointment of a committee to designate a 
man, and the majority may determine that that 
man shall be Speaker of the House. 

Now admit, for argument’s sake, that it takes 
a majority to constitute “the House.” Ifa ma- 
| jority declare that the person who shall receive 


|| the greatest number of votes shall be Speaker of 


the House, that is the action of the majority. 
There can be no doubt about that. The major- 
ity speak in that way. But we are not without 
precedent on this point. We have precedents 
from both the political parties of the country. I 
need not refer to the records of the House where 
ge recedents are to be found. 

r. WASHBURN, of Maine. If the gentle- 
man from Ohio will yield to me for afew moments, 
i| I have before me the opinions of distinguished gen- 
tlemen, some of themamong the ablest members of 
'| Congress on the Democratic side of the House, in 
reference to this very question, in the session of 
1855 and 1856, and which, with the indulgence | 
of the gentleman, I will read. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I will yield to the gentle- 
man for that purpose. ` 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. The gentleman 
has said, very well and very forcibly, I think, that 
the House may choose its Speaker in the form 
and manner which it may see fit to adopt. The 
majority of the House may think it well to elect 


passage of a resolution by the majority declaring, 
that a gentleman named therein shall be the Speak- 
er; or the majority may declare that whoever may 
be selected by any number of members, twenty, 
fifty, one hundred, or any other number, shall be 
the Speaker of the House. That was the position 
taken by the House four years ago; and I will 
now call the attention, and especially the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Georgia, |Mr. Craw- 
ForD,] who interrupted me the other day, to what 
Mr. Gurveman, of North Carolina, said on this 
subject on that occasion. It was then considered 
that the resolution, passed after the execution of 
the order of the House under the plurality reso- 


others then declared the resolution to be unneces- 
sary, but they consented to its adoption in order 
to satisfy some members, who had doubts upon 
the subject. Mr. Crineman, on that occasion, 
said: 

«t I have the floor now to say afew words. I was endeav- 
oring to get it when the gentleman from Ohio rose, and as 
goon as the point of order was raised. T anticipated some- 
thing of this carly in the session ; and when I spoke of going 
for the plurality rule, the question was frequently put tome 
by gentlemen upon the other side, whether, if that rule was 
adopted, 1 would then vote for such a resolution as was 
adopted in 1849? I replied, that I regarded no such resolu- 
tion as necessary, because the previous resolution was suk 
ficient-—that it was the act of a majority of the House. That 
was the opinion I then entertained, and I hold the same 
opinionnow. Theresolution declares that the person who : 


z k EAA aA hi i| receives the highest number of votes shall be Speaker. The 
adopt, with a view toan organization. Six weeks | 


have passed away since we commenced trying to | 


tellers merely announce who has that vote, and I entertain 
tho opinion that the gentleman from Massachusetts can take 
t his seat under the resolution. That was and is now my 
| opinion. But Isaw that, if the plurality rule were resorted 
| to, whether or not you could pass a resolution declaring the 
gentleman who received the highest number of votes for 
Speaker would depend upon its phraseology. 1 say now to 
li the gentleman from Ohio, and to others, that if a resolution 
shall be offered declaring that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has been elected Speaker, by virtue of that plurality 
resolution, if they think it necessary, I will vote for it.”? 


me to ask him a question? 
i| Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. it is, if, when Mr. Cobb 
i| received a plurality of the votes cast, a resolution 
was not offered declaring him Speaker of the | 


if 
House; and if that resolution did not receive a | 
| majority of the votes of the House; and whether | 
i 


he was considered Speaker until that resolution | 
was passed; and whether the same thing was no 
done when Mr. Banks was elected under the plu 
rality rule ? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. 


If the gentle- 


I| man from Mississippi will have a little patience, | 


I will answer his question. In the first place, 1 | 
will tell him what took place after Mr. Cobb was 

elected. A resolution had been passed under which | 
Mr, Cobb had been elected by the vote of a plu- ! 


a Speaker by a viva voce vote; by ballot; by the | 


lution, was unnecessary. This gentleman and | 


Mr. BARKSDALE. Willthe gentleman allow į 


rality of the members of the House. A gentle- 
man from Ohio, and one of the ablest men who 
ever held a seat in the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Schenck, then took the same ground that 
Mr. Criveman occupied in 1855-56, namely, that 
itwas unnecessary that any resolution, declaring 
Mr. Cobb to be the Speaker of the House, should 
be passed. Some,debate took place upon the sub- 
ject at that time; but I will not trespass upon the 
time of the gentleman fiom Ohio now by referring 
toit. A resolution was, however, passed, to re- 
move any scruples that might exist in the mind 
of any member; but, if I remember aright, the 
view of Mr. Schenck was generally concurred in. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. But if the gentleman 
refers to the action then had, as a precedent, he 
must take it altogether. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. If the gentle- 
man will wait a little, he will see what the prece- 
dent amounts to altogether. I will now refer to 
what Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, said on the election 
of Mr. Banks under the plurality rule: 


« A}lusion has been made to what occurred here at the 
time that I was elected Speaker of this House; and as I 
differ with some of my friends with reference to their con- 
struction of what was done then, and what is necessary to - 
be done now; and as I may be called upon to vote upon 
some resolution connected with this matter, I desire to place 
myself right before the House, and to give the reasons for 
the vote which I shali give. 

“In 1849, when it was determined to adopt the plurality 
rule, it was assailed as violative of the Constitution. In 
order to avoid any difficulty upon that subject, it was, by 
general consent amongthose who were in favor of it, agreed 
that a resolution should be offered affirming the election, 
and that was done. At that time, occupying the position 
that I did, 1 was asked the question, whether, in my opin 
ion, it was necessary that this thing should be done? E 
gave the same opinion then that J entertain now, and that 
Í have repeatedly given when asked the question during 
this canvass; and I feel it due to candor now to state it. 
I| I hold that it is necessary for a majority of this House 
toelect a Speaker; but I hold, at the same time, that, a 
majority of this House adopting the plurality rule, when a 
plurality vote is cast for any member, he is clected by virtue 
of the resolution originally adopted by a majority of the 
House. [Applause.] 

« When; sir, it was thought there. was a probability that 
the gentleman for whom E voted would be elected, I gave 
that opinion then. I also gave it to those on the other side 
of the House who thought proper to ask my opinion upon 
the subject. I entertain no doubt in reference to it. There- 
|| fore, I cannot agree with either of my friends from Ken- 
|| tueky, that it is incumbent upon those who voted for the 
plurality rule to perfect the election of Mr. Banks by a 
resolution. F think Mr. Banks has already been elected.” 


Mr. Smita, of Virginia, on that occasion used 
the following language: 


«“ y desire to say a very few words. That Mr. Banks is 
properly elected Speaker of this House, by the vote last 
taken, there can be no doubt.”? 


This referred to the vote under the plurality res- 
olution, 

Now, sir, I desire to read from the remarks of 
Mr. Jones, of Tennessce, who, it will be remem- 
bered, had long been a member of the House, 
who was well acquainted with its rules, and who 
was a great stickler for the observance of all the 
requirements of the Constitution. Mr. Jones,on 
that oceasion, said: 

«f will makea remark, ifthere is no objection. [Cries of 
‘Goon!’] In 1849 I voted against the adoption of the plu- 
rality rule for the election of a Speaker. I have uniformly 
voted against it during the nine weeks this House has been” 
in session. Ihave voted against it, because my conviction 
was, from the first up to the present time, that under the op- 
cration of that rule, what is now declared by many on this 
floor as a calamity to the country, would be the inevitable 
result. But, sir, the resolution was adopted against my 
counseland my vote. Ithas been duly executed in the face 
and presence of us all. My character is not the same now 
as when I voted on the plurality resolution; it has been 
changed from an elector to a judge of the fact whether, 
under the operation of the rule, Mr. Banks is or is not 
elected Speaker. My conviction is that he is; the majority 
i| having determined the mode of election, and he having re- 
ceived the largest number of votes of any one candidate, 
that number being a majority ofa quorum. The pending 
resolution is merely declaratory of the fact, that Nathaniel 
P. Banks, jr., is elected, under the operation of the pu- 
rality rule, Speaker of this House. With this conviction, 
and believing it within the competency of the House to 
elect in that mode, I vote in the affirmative.” 


Now, Mr. Clerk, I desire to read the resolution 
offered by Mr. CLINGMAN at that time, and to call 
ithe attention of the House to its phraseology. It 
was offered in thése words: 

& Resolved, That by reason of the adoption of the propo- 
sition known as the plurality resolution, and the votes taken 
under it, the Hon. Nathaniel P. Banks, jr., has been duly 
chosen Speaker, and is hereby so declared.” 

The resolution was subsequently modified by 
adding, “and is hereby declared to be duly elect- 
ed;” so that the resolution, as modified, read: 

“ Resolved, That by reason of the adoption of the propo- 
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sition known as the plurality resolution, and the votes taken 
under it, the Hon. Nathaniel P. Banks, }r-., has been duly 
chosen Speaker, and is hereby declared to be duly elected.” 


And in that shape this resolution, declaring that 
the member who had been elected by a plurality 
was already duly elected, was adopted by the 
House by a vote of 145 to 40. We have, then, 
this authority, this precedent of the House by an 
overwhelming vote, that by the operation of the 
plurality rule, the member receiving the largest 
number of votes was duly elected Speaker. I 
will now hear the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MILLSON. The gentleman from Maine 
holds that if a majority authorizes the minority 
to elect, then the election made by the minority 
is a valid election by the majority. I desire to 
put a question-to the gentleman. As the minority 
of the House is not the House, it. must be some- 
thing else than the House, or somebody else than 
the House. Ifthe House can authorize somebody 
else than the House to elect a Speaker, may the 
House, by a majority, authorize the President 
of the United States to appoint a Speaker; and 
would such an appointment be a valid election by 
a majority of the House? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I did not hear 
all the gentleman said, and I ask him to repeat 
the latter part of his question. 

Mr. MILLSON. If the House may make a 
valid election by authorizing somebody else than 
the House—for a minority of the House is not 
the House, and must be somebody else—if it can 
constitutionally, therefore, authorize somebody 
else than the House to elect 4 Speaker, cannot 
it constitutionally authorize the President of the 
United States to appoint a Speaker; and would 
such an appointment, made under the authority 
given by a majority of the House, be a valid elec- 
tion under the Constitution? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I might very 
well refer the gentleman from Virginia to the au- 
thorities I have already quoted from gentlemen 
who were upon his own side of the House, and 
which seem to be conclusive. But let me inquire 
who and what is the Speaker of this House? He 
is an individual selected to speak for the House. 
There is no constitutional provision anywhere, 
that I am aware of, that. requires he should even 
be a member of the House. He is an individual 
placed in that chair to preside, as you do Mr. 
Clerk, though clothed with greater powers, over 
the deliberations, and besides to speak the voice 
of the House. When the Constitution says that 
the House may choose their Speaker, may choose 
the person to speak for them, I do not perceive 
why the majority of the House may not accom- 
plish that palpore in any way they may consider 
proper. ‘I'he majority performs the act in the 
way acceptable to them, and not by any delega- 
tion. of power. t 

Mr. MILLSON. I have no right to insist upon 
an answer to my inquiry, and I only suggest that 
the gentleman does not answer it. 
` Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. It may be diff- 
cult for me to satisfy the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, but I did think that he would find no diffi- 
culty in understanding the cffect of what I said. 
if the House have the power to choose their 
Speaker and other officers, they can do so in any 
manner they may see fit; and, sir, I will not say | 
that there is any absolute incompatibility with 
the Constitution in authorizing even the Presi- 
dent of the United States, however improper that 
might be, or any individual, or any committee, to 
designate the person who, under the vote of the 
majority here, shall act as our presiding offices 
to keep order here and make known our doings. 
ĮI speak only of the question of power. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will make this answer to the 
proposition of the gentleman from Virginia, I do 
not admit that a minority can elect, but I do say 
that a majority can appoint any man or any num- 
ber of men to select a Speaker, and that that selec- 
tion is the voice of the House, They may, for 
instance, select the tallest man, or the shortest 
man—in the latter case the selection I present 
would fall upon the member upon the floor (Mr. 
Wasubpurn]—-and that selection, sir, would be 
constitutional, The majority, I hold, have the 
right to fix the mode of electing a Speaker. 

Mr. MILLSON. Answer my question. 

Mr. CURTIS, I say that the majority can fix 


the mode of selecting a Speake: The minority | 
of itself cannot elect; but the majority may declare , 


that a committee: may select the Speaker, and 
then, if you please, the House may confirm that 
selection; but without that confirmation expressed, 
it certainly would be implied. ie 

Mr. MILLSON. You think that the House 
has a right to authorize the President to appoint 
a Speaker? : 

Mr. CURTIS. I think that is rather further 
than I would be willing to go. I think, sir, that 
the selection should be made in the House. ` 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I object, Mr. Clerk, to 
this catechetical discussion. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Without the 
gentleman’s consent, I will not yield further. I 
will say one word more, and then I will yield the 
floor back to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. MILES. With the consent of the gentle- 
man, I will ask the gentleman from Maine a single 
question. That gentleman says, in reply to my 
honorable friend from Virginia, that he thmks the 
House would have the right to authorize the Pres- 
ident of the United States to appoint a Speaker. 
My question is this: Would the majority of the 
House have the right to authorize the President 
of the United States to pass such needful appro- 
priations as may be necessary to carry on the Gov- 
ernment, and then for us to adjourn and go home? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I think not, 
and for reasons that would be satisfactory to the 
gentleman from South Carolina, had I the right, 
in the time of the gentleman from Ohio, to state 
them. It is no part, lct me say, of the legislation 
of Congress that we perform, when we proceed to 
select a person to preside over our deliberations 
and to speak as our organ. 

I wish, Mr. Clerk, to say a single word in ref- 
erence to the position in which we are. The Con- 
stitution declares that the House shall choose 
their Speaker, and the law of the earliest Con- 
gress under that Constitution provides that the 


first business of anew House shall be the admin- || 


istration of the usual oath to the members of it. | 
I imagine no one will deny that, in virtue of our 

constitutional duty and of this law, it is a stand- | 
ing order here that we shall proceed to the election 
of a Speaker; that to do that is always in order, 
and that nothing has precedence of it. I will call 
the attention of the Elouse to the Manual. It says: 


‘The only case where a member has a right to insist on 
anything, is where he calls for the execution of a subsist- 
ing order of the House. Here, there having been already 
a resolution, any person has a right to insist that th 
Speaker, or any other whose duty it is, shall carry it into Í 
execution, and no debate or delay can be had on it.” 


What into execution? In this case, the stand- 


ing order to organize the House by the choice of |! 


a Speaker. Yes, sir, we are acting here under 


the Constitution and the law of Congress; and all || 


we can do is, without.debate, when objection has 
been madc—and objection has constantly been 
made from this side of the House—all we can | 
legitimately do, all we can do, without violation | 
of law and of our constitutional obligations, is, 
without debate or delay, to vote for and elect a 
Speaker. We have been proceeding here for go- | 
ing on seven weeks, factiously and in a disorgan- 
izing manner, in violation of the Constitution and 
the parliamentary law. Sir, let the Constitution 
and parliamentary law be observed, and the House | 
will be organized without delay. 

One word more, sir, in reference to the order of | 
questions: The standing order or duty that we į 
proceed to the election of a Speaker, isa question | 
of high privilege, and as such overrides all others, 
except questions of order which may arise out of 
it, or motions to adjourn. Let me read from the 
Manual: 

<< None but the elass of privileged questions can be brought 
forward while there is another question before the House, 
the rule being that when a motion has been made and sec- | 
onded, no other can be received, except it be a privileged | 
one”? ! 


This, sir, twill not be denied, is a privileged | 
question, and as a privileged question it overrides 
all other questions which can be brought here, | 
except as Í have stated; overrides the resolution | 
of the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Ciarx;] | 
the amendment of the gentleman from North Car- | 
olina, [Mr. Gitmer;] and all questions ‘except | 
those, if there be any, which pertain directly to | 
the choice of a Speaker. 
first privilege, and must be put and acted upon | 


It is a question of the || 


without debate or delay. | 
That is the position we have taken here; and | 


we stand before the country:as having insisted 

upon an early organization of the House; havin tS 
been ready ourselves to perform our constitutional 

duty all the time. We are not responsible’ for 

this delay; we are not responsible for the, disor- 

ganization of the House, for we have been ready, 

at any time, and. are ready now, to proceed by 

any legal rule, in any manner not unwarranted. 

by the Constitution, to the election ;ready to adopt 

any mode by which the House tan be organized, 
whether it be by ballot, bya vive voce vote, by a 
majority vote, or. by the plurality rule. Sir, if 
we were looking merely to the, effect upon our~ 
selves, as members. of a party. organization, we 
would not be anxious. for an carly organization 

of the House. . We are satisfied with our position 

as it stands before the country. We daily hear: 
from our people that the Republican party is gain- 

ing strength faster than ever it has gained before; 

in consequence of the position and proceedings of 
the parties in this House. We hear that gentle- 

men belonging to the party. represented upon the 

other side of the House are becoming weary, im? 

patient, and disgusted with this. delay in. the or- 

ganization, and that they are begging and praying 

before all things, that the Democrats in the House 

will stop making these disunion speeches, which 

are fast destroying what little there is left of the 

Democracy in the North. So, I say, if we were 

influenced merely by political and partisan mo- 

tives, we would allow gentlemen of the other side 

to go on, as they have been going on days and 

weeks, discussing all things in heaven and. on 

earth and under the carth, and some others, gué+ 

busdam rebus cum multis aliis, to their heart’s con- 

tent. But we have a duty and an obligation under 

the Constitution and the laws of the land, to see 

that this Government shall. not come to a dead: 
lock—that this House shall organize and proceed. 

to the transaction of the business of the country. 

We are so national; se sound, conservative, and 

impregnable is our position, that we can afford to 

wait until there shall be an organization, before 

we undertake to enter into a general discussion of 
the politics of the day. I thank the gentleman 

from Ohio, and yield the floor. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I hope my friends, and 
particularly my political opponents, will pardon 
me if I refuse to yield the floor again. I am op- 
posed to this mode of making speeches by allow- 


|| ing some half dozen to be made in the middle of 
i one speech. 


I thank the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. Wasusury] for his authorities; but now to 
the point of organization. 1 think that the prac- 
tical question which is now before the House 
and before the country, is, whether we shall adopt 
the plurality rule or go without an organization? 
It did appear to me, before the gentleman from 
Maine read the authorities, from the plain reading 
of the Constitution, that the mode of electing a 
Speaker by a plurality vote authorized. by a ma- 
jority, was constitutional beyond. peradventure or 
doubt. And, believing it to.be.so, I am ready to 
vote for it. Ido not ask those who believe it is 
unconstitutional to vote forit. In fact the question 
is not an open one, for it has been decided by the 
former action of this House upon two memorable 
occasions, and by different parties seeking to con- 
trol the destinies of this nation. I say, therefore, 
a majority of the House believe that this is a con- 
stitutional mode of organizing this House. If there 
are those who do not believe it is a constitutional 
mode, they will not vote for it, and we shall re- 
spect their opinions. Iam sorry that it becomes 
my duty here to announce upon this floor that, in 
my judgment, there isa respectable, intelligent, and 
determined minority herc; who do not desire an or- 
ganization. I believe, in the expressive language 
of one gentleman, [Mr. Puen, of Alabama,]| that 
if they could have their way they ‘ would perpet- 
uate discord here.” I believe there is a handful 
of men here, and I admire them for their talent 
and boldness, and I can envy their ability, though 
I cannot imitate it, who are for keeping. up this 
disorganization with a view of carrying out their 
disunion schemes. There is a class of men,upon 


| this floor who profess to believe the Bible was 
| given to man, that the Declaration of Independ- 


ence was adopted, and the Constitution of the 
United States framed, to perpetuate and extend 
the institution of negro slavery, and- they say 
thero is an anti-slavery sentiment in the free 
States, yes, and in some of the slave States, per- 
meating the whole hody politic, in such sort that, 
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it is incurable, and that the only remedy is a 
peaceable dissolution of the Union, and in their 


opinion, therdis-not even in the Democratic party | 


vo salt enough to save the Government. 
believe; ‘sir, that is the reason why this House 
cannot be organized; 

Mr. Clerk, what is involved in this question? 
‘We have something like $6,000,000 locked up 
inthe national’ Treasury honestly due to the 
needy creditors of this Government for services 
faithfully performed under the plighted faith of 
the nation; and. it cannot be paid out because no 
bill has passed appropriating it to its legitimate 
purpose and uses. The Government is- para- 

zed.: The commercial interests and industry of 
the country Are’ being affected by our non-action 
here; not only is this city alone interested, but 
through the length and breadth of this land, from 
the. Atlantic to the Pacific, business is paralyzed 
by our non-organization. The people demand a 
thorough effort upon the part of their Represent- 
atives to effect an organization, that the public 
creditors may receive their dues. 

Tt is said that if the plurality rule is proposed, 
questions of order will be raised, and that a mi- 
nority can keep this House disorganized for all 
time to come. Without any experience in legis- 
lative matters of this sort, I think the majority 
have the rower to organize this House in threc 
or four days if they have the win. That is all 
that is wanting. Gentlemen say the yeas and nays 
can be called, that dilatory motions, and motions 
to adjourn can be interposed, and all our time be 
thereby consumed, so as to defeat a vote upon the 

lurality rale. Now, I want to know if a major- 


ity of this House have not as much physical en- | 


durance as the minority? F tell you, Mr. Clerk, 
it wants a little more of that “by the Eternal 
spirit ? which characterized and distinguished the 
old hero of the Hermitage, and this House would 
be organized. We have only to say that we will 
do it. It has been said, let them have a chance 
and timeto discuss, and they will by-and-by yield 
the plurality rule. Have we not given them rope 
for six wecks here? We have, and I think ibe 
minority have succeeded pretty well in hanging 
themselves. All that remains for us now to do, 
as good Christian people, is to cut them down, and 
give them a decent political burial. Sanitary con- 
siderations require this to prevent the deleterious 
and disagreeble effects arising from the odors of 
putrefaction. [Laughter.] 

Now, for my part, Mr. Clerk, I am willing to 
sit here till Saturday night, if it be necessary, to 
effect an organization of the House by the will 
of the majority; and, if any member who is in 
good health cannot do that, I respectfully beg 
leave to suggest that he had better go home to his 


constituents, and let them send somebody else | 


who will. 

I have no fear for the dissolution of the Union. 
The body-politic is not very much diseased on 
that subject. 
but the great majority of the people, even of the 
slavcholding States, when that question assumes 
a practical form for action, will speak out, and 
speak out determinedly and with effect. I know 
we have a set of political doctors all over the free 
States, who are applying Union-saving plasters 
to the northern part of the body-politic. Ido not 

rofess to have a great deal of knowledge in the 
Healing art, but I beg leave respectfully to suggest 


that the best way is to apply the plaster where | 


the sore is. [Laughter.] Jt may be truc that a 


plaster on the head may relicve inflammation in’ 
Fr is tine’ 


the heel, and vice versa; but I think not. 
we were organized. f think the creditors of the 
Government have aright to demand of the House 
that it be organized. I do not myself expect to 
get through this Congress ‘on flowery beds of 
ease.” If anybody had an expectation of that 
sort, I think it must have been pretty well dis- 
pelled by the exhibitions we have had 
tlemen say they are opposed to night sessions; 
that they may fead to rows, If rows are forced 
upon us, we will dispose of them as we do other 
business, in the order in which they are presented. 
We are here peaceably and quietly to maintdin 
our rights and the constitutional rights of our 
constituents, even at the sacrifice of our lives if 
need ba, 

I now move that the House proceed to choose 
a Speaker viva voce, and that the person receiving 
the largest number ‘of votes is hereby declared 


It may be so in certain localities; | 


aere. Gen- | 


Speaker.’ And on that motion I call the previous 
question. 


Mr. WINSLOW and Mr. PRYOR objected. 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I make the 


| point that the motion is in order, and that it is 


the only motion in order before the House. 

Mr. REAGAN. I move a call of the House. 

Mr. WINSLOW. On that I ask for the yeas 
and nays. : 

The ycas and nays were ordered. f 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 106, nays 109; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Green Adams, Allen, Thomas L. An- 
derson, William C. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, 
Barr, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, 
Brabson, Branch, Bristow, Burch, Burnett, Horace F. 
Clark, John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, Cooper, Cox, James 
Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, H. Win- 
ter Davis, John G. Davis, De Jarnette, Edmundson, English, 
Etheridge, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, Gilmer, Hamilton, 
Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, John T. Harris, Hatton, 
Hawkins, Hill, Hindman, Holman, Houston, Howard, 
Hughes, Jones, Keitt, Lamar, Landrum, Larrabee, James 
M. Leach, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Mallory, Charles 
D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, McClernand, Mc- 
Queen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Moutgomery, Laban "T. 
Moore, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Nib- 
lack, Noell, Pendleton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Rea- 
gan, James ©. Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, 
Simms, Singleton, William Smith, William N. H., Smith, 
Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stokes, Stout, Thomas, 
Underwood, Vallandigham, Vance, Webster, Whiteley, 
Winslow, Woodson, and Wright—106. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Adrain, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burroughs, Butterfield, Carey, 
Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, 
Dawes, Delano, Duan, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, 
Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, French, Gooch, 
Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Haskin, Helmiek, Hickman, 
Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, frvine, Junkin, Francis W. 
Kellogg, Wiliam Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, De- 
Witt È. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Mars- 
ton, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, 
Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, 
Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, 
Riggs, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, 
Sedgwick, Sherman, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, 
Stratton, ‘Tappan, Thayer, ‘Theaker, Tompkins, ‘Train, 
Trimble, Vandever, Verrec, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cad- 
wataderC. Washburn, Elihu B. Washburne, Israel Wash- 
burn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Woodrutfi--109. 


So the House refused a call. 

The CLERK. The question recurs on order- 
ing the main question. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Oh, no; the question is on 
the point of order. The resolution is objected to, 


and the previous question called. Now, there is | 


nothing for the previous question to attach to. 
The resolution cannot come before the House. I 
understood the gentleman from Maine to raise the 
point of order. 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. This is the 


way I understand it. The gentleman from Ohio | 


submitted a motion, and called the previous ques- 
tion on it. Some gentleman on the other side ob- 
jected. Now, I desire that the Clerk shall put 
the question, whether the previous question shall 
be sustained. 

Mr. HOUSTON. 
lution has not been read by the Clerk. 
been? 

The CLERK. There has been no resolution 
sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Then there is nothing be- 
fore the House. The question, whether it be a 
resolution or a motion, is notin order; and it is 
not in a condition to admit the previous question, 


ĮI understand that the reso- 
Has it 


until it has been received by the Clerk and pro- | 


pounded to the House. 
The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to state 
that the gentleman from Ohio made his motion 


| and called the previous question on it. Several 


gentemen on the right of the chair objected. The 
gentleman from Texas then moved that there be 
a call of the House. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. The question 
now is, whether the previous question shall be 
put to the House? 

Mr. WINSLOW. No, sir; there is nothing 


| for the previous: question to attach to. The res- 


olution offered was objected to, and therefore it 
never came before the House. : 

Mr. HOUSTON. The first question that grows 
up on that siatement of the case, is this: Admit- 
ting that the previous question has been properly 


| demanded, still there is an objection to that mo- 


tion or resolution, or to the House making the 
order. 

The objection is made because the member ob- 
jecting said it was out of order to receive the 
motion at that time. Then it isthe duty of the 


Clerk, to do what? First, to settle the question of 
order; because if the House should determine that 
the resolution or motion is not in order, as a mat- 
ter of course there is nothing for the previous 
uestion to attach to, Butif the previous ques- 
tion should be first propounded, if the previous 
uestion should be seconded and the main ques- 
tion should be ordered, and then the House should 
dctermine that the objections of members upon 
this side of the House were*made in time, and 
were valid, that would take from before the House 
the whole matter upon which the gentleman had 
called the previous question, and upon which the 
House had ordered the main question. ‘The first 
uestion for the Clerk to submit to the House is 
the question of order, and that question is. debat- 
able, like every other question. 
The CLERK. The question is: Will the House 
entertain the motion of the gentleman from Ohio? 
Mr. REAGAN. The question is then on the 
point of order, which, I suppose, is like every 
other question, debatable. 
Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. The Clerk 
says the question is upon the reception ‘of the mo- 


i tion of the gentleman from Ohio. I should like 


to know how that can be, when there are other 
questions of order pending? Task the Clerk if 
there are not other questions of order pending; 
and if so, how that motion can be entertained? 
The CLERK. The Clerk will state to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina that the question is 
whether the motion of the gentleman from Ohio 
shall take precedence of all other questions? And 
that question. the Clerk submits to the House. 
Mr. BOCOCK. I make this suggestion to the 
Clerk: that the language in which he propounds 
the question to the House is not the accurate lan- 
guage in which to convey the point involved, 
‘Che question is not whether the House will enter- 
tain the. proposition of the gentleman from Ohio, 


| because that would make it a matter of discretion 


with the House, whether they would entertain 
the proposition; and if gentlemen desired to en- 
tertain the proposition they would vote “ay; 
while, if they did not wish to entertain it, they 
would vote ‘no.’ The question before the House 
is: Is the proposition of the gentleman from Ohio 
in order in the present state of business? 

The CLERK. The Clerk, then, will beg leave 
to vary the language in which he has stated the 
question. ‘The Clerk supposed that the form in 
which he had propounded the question to the 
House was the usual form. If it will be more 
acceptable to the gentleman, however, he will now 
propound it in this form’ Is the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio in order? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Very well; give 
it to us in any shape, only let us have a vote 
upon it, 

Mr. REAGAN. I believe there are already two 
resolutions pending before the House, upon which 
the previous question has been called—the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri, (Mr, Cuarx,] 
and the substitute for that resolution offered by 


| the gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. Gir- 


mer] Themotion is now made that the House 
procecd to the election of a Speaker, and that a 


| plurality shall elect, upon which the previous ques- 


tion is proposed to be called. Now, it scems to 
me that, if we intend to proceed according toxpar- 
liamentary usage, we ought to dispose of the va- 
rious questions which are before us in the order in 
which they stand upon the Clerk’s table. If that 
be so, then we must commence by taking action 
first upon the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina to the resolution offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri. Now, I say, for 


| one, that it is not my purpose to interpose any 


factious opposition to the legitimate expression of 
the opinion of a majority of this House, but I 
think that majority ought to express their opin- 
ions in a legitimate and proper way. Let them 
vote upon questions Which are now before the 
House, and upon which the previous question has 
been called. 


Mr. BARKSDALE. 


I desire, with the per- 


|| mission of my friend from Texas, to inquire how 


many resolutions are now before the House upon 
your table, all of which, it strikes me, would have 

recedence of the motion of the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Hurenins.} On the very first day of 
the session a resolution was offcred by the gentle- 
man from Missouri, which has not been acted 
upon and is now beforethe House. Ii scems to me, 
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then, that the resolution of the gentleman from 
Ohio is not in order, and cannot be in order, until 


the resolutions which have before been offered | 


have been acted upon. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Will the gen- 
tleman permit me asinglemoment? The position 
which { take in this regard, is this: that`all the 
resolutions before the House, except those which 
provide for the election of a Speaker, are.out of 
order. They have no business here. I think it 
can be shown from the Constitution, the law of 
Congress, and the parliamentary law, that that 
positian is correct, and correct beyond doubt or 
question, ~ A i 

Mr. REAGAN. The gentleman from Maine 
assumes that these other propositions are out of 
order. I submit to him that it is not legitimate 
thus to dispose of these questions upon the assump- 
thatthey are out of order. The question whether 
they are in order or not, requires the decision of the 
House before it can be made to serve asa basis upon 
which to predicate any such argument. We insist 
that they are in order, and not only that, but that 
the House has sanctioned their being in order by 
calling the previous question upon them.  Itis not 
in order to present anyother proposition and call 
the previous question on it until these resolutions 
have been disposed of. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. One moment. 
Let me ask the Clerk whether the previous ques- 
tion has been sustained upon the resolution of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

The CLERK. The previous question was 
called upon the resolution of the gentleman from 
Missouri, but the main question has not been 
ordered to be put. 

‘Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Of course, it 
would not make a proposition in order, because 
it was moved by a gentleman and the previous 

uestion demanded upon it by another gentleman. 

ut what I desire to say is, that there is a propo- 
sition looking to an organization of the House by 
the choice of a Speaker by the plurality resolu- 
tion, after three votes have taken place. Then 
there is the proposition, now in the form of a mo- 
tion, that we shall proceed directly to the election 
of a Speaker by the plurality rule. There wasthe 
proposition of the gentleman from New Jersey, 
ir. Pennineton,] but it has been withdrawn. 
It may be that there is still another proposition 
offered by Mr. Hickman. If that beso, I imagine 
still this proposition of the gentleman from Ohio 
would take precedence of that; because that was 
a resolution looking to an election after some two 
or three ballots; whereas thisis a proposition look- 
ing to an election on the first vote, It takes pre- 
cedence upon the same principle that a motion to 
proceed to an election bya majority vote has been 
held by the Clerk and the House to have prece- 
dence over all other motions. Now, sir, if it be 
in order to move to proceed to the election of a 
Speaker by a viva voce majority vote, it is equally 
in. order to move to’proceed to vote for Speaker by 
a plurality viva voce vote. Whenever one is in 
order the other is in order. And I submit that 
the motion of the gentleman from Ohio is just 
as much in order as any of the motions submitted 
by the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 


Wivsiow,] that the House. vote viva voce for | 


Speaker, on which the House has acted time and 
again. 

Mr. REAGAN. 
from Maine still to go upon the assumption that 
the resolutions before the House are out of order. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. That is for the 
House to decide. 


Mr.REAGAN. But the assumption that these | 


questions have been decided, I submit, is nota fair 
predicate upon which to base.an argument. 

Now, sir, my understanding was that the pre- 
vious question had been ordered. If the previous 
question has not been ordered on those resolu- 
tions, I presume, as they are the pending ques- 
tions, it will now be proper to call for it; and I do 
call for the previous question. The previous ques- 
tion. has been called for and not disposed of, I 
understand from the-Clerk; and, therefore, in pur- 
suance of that call, the Clerk must. put the main 
question and dispose of it without any new ques- 
tion intervening. 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. The question 


now submitted by the Clerk is, whether this mo- || 


tion does not take precedence of all other motions; 
and as the House decides, this motion will either 


I understand the gentleman | 


be in order, and supersede all others now pend- 
ing, or it will not. . 3 

Mr. HOUSTON. With the permission of my 
friend from Texas, I will ask the gentleman from 
Maine whether there is any question at all which 
will override the motion to correct the Journal? 
whether that is not one of the highest pri vilege? 
I ask whether it is not higher in privilege than 
any we have made orare making? whether, with- 
out its settlement, we have a right to proceed one 
step further? When | get up and charge that the 
Journal is wrong, that-it does not state correctly 
the events of a legislative day, you cannot pro- 
ceed one solitary step further until it is decided 
whether the Journal is right orwrong. Thereis 
no motion, there is no resolution, there is nothing 
of a legislative character, that can supersede. the 
motion to correct the Journal; becanse, until your 
Journal of the proceedings is made to speak the 
truth, is made to tell what did occur, you cannot 
do any other act, anything at all pertaining to 


then is, that that motion for the correction of the 


though that motion has been fora time or may for 
a time be departed from; although we may have 
gone on with other things, seemingly leaving out 
of view the motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Hickman] to correct the Journal, 
yet, sir, whenever you attempt to administer par- 
liamentary law as it is known, as it is recog- 
nized, as it is practiced in the Congress of the 
United States and in every enlightened legislative 
body in the world, you will find that that is the 
motion which overrides every other motion—that 
the motion to correct the Journal is the one which 
commands and demands at the hands of this 
House its first and earliest action. 

Mr. CURTIS. It seems that we are standing 
exactly where we started from six weeks ago. 
Questions of order are piled up, and it is held 
that they are all debatable. If] can understand 


from Ohio, it is that it docs not come up at the 
proper time. Now, I would like to knowif gen- 
tlemen will agree to this, that we take a vote to 
lay upon the table every question now before the 
Elouse—dispose of every question, in its proper 
order, by motions to Jay upon the table? If they 
will agree to that, I wilko to lay the pending 


other proposition upon the table as it comes up. 
I want that donc, however, without debate. 

Mr. REAGAN. Idesire to make one remark 
in reply to the position assumed by the gentleman 
from Maine. His assumption is, that the motion 
to proceed to the election of a Speaker is the legit- 
imate business for the House, and that all other 
motions and resolutions are notin order. I under- 
stand that to be his position. The gentieman will 
see that he defeats the end for which he is now 
struggling when he remembers that, with the mo- 
tion to proceed. to the election of a Speaker, is 
coupled a proposition to do that which is out of 
the ordinary parliamentary course of electing a 
Speaker. Being unable to proceed to the election 
of a Speaker by a majority of the: House, they 
deem it necessary to adopt a precedent step—the 
adoption of the plurality rule. That-is a separate 
business from the election of a Speaker; and, in 


man from Missouri [Mr. Ciarx] is out of order, 
and the amendment of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. GiLmeR] is out of order, then the 
gentleman cannot relieve his position by offering 
another proposition which is out of ordery He 
may say that it is connected, in some degree, with 
the proposition to electa Speaker. I concede that. 
The other resolutions have been presented as 
being connected, in some degree, with the election 


plurality rule is out of the ordinary course, and 
requires the consent of the House. If they will 
strip the proposition to go to the election of a 
Speaker of the accompaniment of a resolution for 
the plurality rule, then perhaps he may be right 
in his principle; but, if he couples a resolution for 
the plurality rule with the motion to proceed to 
the election of a Speaker, then, according to the 
gentleman’s own argument, it is as much out of 
order as the resolutions of the gentleman from 
Missouri and the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. CURTIS. What do you say to my prop- 
| osition? 


legislation on the succeeding day. My position | 


Journal is the highest motion before us; that, al- | 


the objection made to the motion of the gentleman | 


question upon the table, and move to lay every” 


that point of view, if the resolution of the gentle- | 


of a Speaker; and the proposition to elegt by a | 


Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Clerk, :T-have: no aŭ- 
thority to assent to it...I only-speak -for myself. 
I think-that. fairness requires that weshould ‘act 
upon the several resolutions in the House inthe 
order in which they arose. If thé House will-act 
upon them, and either sustain ‘them or votè them 
down, then,:sir, I will. throw no factious’ opposi- 
tion in. the:way of any resolution they may offer: 
I will then so-direct:my action aa to consultthe 
will of the majority of the House-on ally. propo- 
sition that comesup. Before doing that, however; 
I must insist that we have a right to the exprès- 
sion of the opinion of the Hotiseuipon these tes- 
olutions. wi kag! 

Mr WINSLOW. Allow. me -to ‘say that I 
cold not advise. my political friends:to: consent 
to act on the plurality rule by any such ‘indirec-. 
tion as is contemplated by gentlemen on the other 
side. I am willing to meet the question of’the 
plurality rule fairly when it comes up. : 

Mr. STANTON. Will-the gentleman consent 
that we shall go to the Clerk’s table and. vote 
upan the several propositions as they. come’ up 
without debate? ier ; ; 

Mr. WINSLOW. No consent would prevent 
any gentleman upon this side of the House from 
speaking to the questions that may come up, if 
any shall desire to do so.. I do not want ‘any 
gentleman who. is disposed. to debate the ques- 
tions before us to be precluded from doing so by 
any arrangement whatever. I am not going to 
make any factious and unconstitutional opposition 
to the adoption of the plurality’ rule, when. it 
comes up fairly; but I will now resist it here by 
all the means I have. in my power; by all. the 

h 


parliamentary means [ can resort to. e gen- 
| tleman knows that the resolution for the teas 
rule cannot be reached by indirection.: [fa reso- 


lution for the plurality rule be presented,-and the 
| previous question is called upon it, the gentleman 
knows that, objection being made, it cannot be 
introduced. And, as my friend from Alabania 
[Mr. Houston] remarks, the first question, be- 
cause it is of the highest privilege, is the, motion 
for the correction of the minutes of the House, 
that every gentleman may be put right before the 
country, Di Vee TA, SR 

Mr. WASHBURN; of Maine. Täesire to re- 
state what our position is, as I understand it, upon 
this question. It is, that there is one question, 
and one question only, which-is properly before 
the House; and thatis the rond we have taken 
from the beginning—the clection of a Speaker. 
Therefore, it is ` i 

Mr. HOUSTON. I wishto ask the gentleman 
| a question right here; and I will see whether he 
is speaking really his own sentiments or not. Did 
not the gentleman, in the Thirty-Fourth Congress, 
vote for a resolution which declared that any gen- 
tleman who did not conform with the principles 
| laid down in thatresolution, should not Be elected 
Speaker of this House—a resolution of the same 
gencral description as. the one mow. in question? 

ask the gentleman whether he did not vote for 
that sort of a resolution, arid whether he ‘is not 
precluded now from saying that these. resolutions 
are out of order, and that no other motion than 
one to proceed to vote for Speaker is in order? . 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. IfI did so vote, 
it does not prove that the position I now take.is 
not a legal and tenable one; but I say I.have-no 
sort of recollection of any such resolution having 
been offered in the House at that time.: : 

Mr, HOUSTON. It was; and gentlemen upon 
that side of the House, and, I believe, the gentle- 
man’s candidate for Speaker, voted for that reso- 
Intion. : ; f 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Ihave no sort 
of recollection of any:such resolution; but there 
may have been one. 

Mr. HOUSTON. It is very convenient for the 
gentleman from Maine that his recollection never 
troubles him, so that these things which would 
otherwise stand in the way, are forgotten,.and-he 
is left free to take a new course at every session, 
if he sees fitr Pan Greer ar eh Y 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. The gentleman 
from Alabama can turn to my record, and show 
how I voted. I have no objection to having every 
page of my record here read. Enough for that. 

No gentleman can doubt, whether he looks to 
| the law or the necessity of the case, that the only 


ii business in order is for. the House to choose a 


| Speaker. That being the question in order, all 
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the other side-motions and resolutions introduced 
kere are ‘out of order; and all questions of order 
-which-have been grafted upon them are out of 
order and fall with them and may be ruled out of 
order by this House.. The question is now di- 
rectly before the House, whether we will proceed 
tothe election of a Speaker. Motions of this kind 
have been made and entertained time and again. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman wanted his 
recollection refreshed in reference to the resolu- 
tion in the Thirty-Fourth Congress. I am ready 
to do it now. Mr. Clerk, read this resolution. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Wait for a 
moment. 

Mr. HOUSTON: -I-want to give the gentle- 
man a chance to comment upon it. © 

_ Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. ‘The gentleman 
will have’a chance to have it read. 

Mr, HOUSTON. I want to test the gentle- 
man’s ingenuity in extricating himself from the 
trouble in which he has got: . [Cries of & Order!” 
from the Republican benches.] 


The CLERK. The Clerk will state to the gen- 


tleman from Alabama that the gentleman from 
Maine is upon the floor, and that these interrup- 
tions are out of order. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I have no sort 
of objection to having read any record of mine, 
during my service in this House. 

Mr. HOUSTON, I1 thought the gentleman 
asked me for this record. [Gries of * Order !” 
from the Republican benches.] 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Iwas endeav- 
oring to speak to the question, and I do not desire 
to be drawn away from it. I say it is in order at 
all times to proceed to the choice of a Speaker, 
and to proceed to the choice of a Speaker in the 
way and manner the House chooses to do it. ft 
is in order to:move to proceed to the choice of a 
Speaker by.a plurality resolution, providing, ifa 
Speaker shall not be elected in one, two, three, or 
five ballots, the House shall proceed to the elec- 
tion of a Speaker by a majority vote, or by a plu- 
rality vote, to take effect upon the first ballot; or 
to proceed to a vote byamajority rule. Perhaps 
a motion to proceed to elect by a majority, might 
take precedence of a motion to proceed to elect 
by a plurality; or a motion to proceed to elect by 
a simple plurality, declaring the member who 
should receive upon the first vote the highest num- 
ber shall be Speaker, may take precedence of one 
providing for a number of votes before an election. 

ndoubtedly it would be.so. Butin this case we 
havea motion of the gentleman from Ohio to pro- 
cced now to choose a Speaker by plurality, and he 
has called the previous question upon it. And as 
this has been done, the motion cannotbe displaced 
by a simple motion to proceed to a ballot for 
Speaker. The previous question must first be 
voted down. 


The Clerk has submitted the point of order to | 


the House whether it will at this time proceed to 
do the only business legitimate before the House 
or not. As there is no motion under the Consti- 
tution, the laws of Congress, and the parliament- 
ary law, thatcan take precedence of this motion, 
F protest against voting upon any other. I repeat, 
our business is to proceed in order, under parlia- 
mentary law, to elect a Speaker, and to refuse to 
vote upon any other question, and to insist upon 
a vote upon the direct question. 

Mr. BURNETT. I wish to ask the gentleman 
a question right here. How does the gentleman 
from Maine propose to dispose of the motion of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Monr- 
compry] declaring the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Conwry] temporary Speaker of the House? ‘That 
is upon the Journal and is pending, and a question 
of-order was raised upon that motion. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. No such mo- 
tion could be entertained. This is a question of 
privilege, and that was not. oe 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. The gentle- 
man has forgotten the business before the House. 
Tf he will but think a moment, he will remember 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania {Mr. Hicr- 
HAN] several days ago made a motion to correct 
the Journal. Subsequent to that, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stevensi made a point 
of order that nothing was in order but the election 
of a Speaker. That question of order is pending, 
as well as the motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to correct the Journal. The proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


‘gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srrvens,} 
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Hicnman] was not entertained at that time— 
which the gentleman says is now the only ques- 
tion before the House—tfor the reason that there 
were two propositions already before the House, 
and that the House could not entertain two ques- 
tions at the same time. Now we have three: first, 
the question raised by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. Hicxmay,] then that of the other 


and still the gentleman insists that the only ques- 
tion before the House is the motion to proceed to 
the election of a Speaker; and that, too, when the 
House had already determined that it was not in 
order, on account of the pendency of the propo- 
sition of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Hickman] to correct the Journal. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. The House has 
acted upon the principle that it was in order at any 
time to move to proceed to a vote for Speaker. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. That was 
by generel consent. j 

r. WASHBURN, of Maine. General con- 
sent has of late never been asked, and has never 
beengiven. Gentlemen have made the motion to 
proceed to a vote for Speaker again and again, and 
called the previous question upon it, and I sub- 
mit if the House has acted. upon that principle, 
and. established the rule by which they willbe 
governed—or rather has so far acted upon the old 
and truc rule that a motion to vote for Speaker is 
always in order, and cannot be displaced by other 
motions—therefore, when the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hurcums] rises and moves that the 
House now proceed to elect a Speaker, the fact 
that he proposes to clect by a plurality does not 
render the motion out of order. 

Mr. CRAIGS, of North Carolina. The gen- 
tleman says that the House has established the 
precedentihat we can proceed to ballot for Speaker 
atany time. Now, I say that has only been done 
by gencral consent. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. F understand 


not. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. If objec- 
tion had been made, the point of order now raised 
would have been enforced, and we could not have 
proceeded to vote for Speaker until those other 
questionsto which Ihave referred were disposed of, 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. To show that 
the gentleman is mistaken, I have but to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that, in every 
instance, the question has been put to the House, 
and the House has voted that they would proceed 
to a ballot for Speaker, which would never have 
been necessary if the voting had been by unani- 
mous consent. A vote implies the absence of con- 
sent. 

Now, if the gentleman from Alabama desires 
to have a record read upon me, I have no sort of 
objection. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will do so, when you gen- 
tlemen get through. 

Mr. SICKLES obtained the floor. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. SICKLES. Certainly. 

Mr.BURNETT. IfI understand the position 
of the gentleman from Maine, it is this: That 
side of the House takes the position that all the 
propositions that have been introduced are out of 
order, and that nothing is in order cxcept the 
election of aSpeaker. Now, without giving my 
awn opinion, I desire to ask the gentleman from 
Maine whether or not I understand his position? 
F Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. The gentleman 

oes 

MŽ BURNETT. The gentleman from Maine 
says I do. 1 then ask him whether we have not 
the example of that side of the House, on almost 
an identically similar resolution to that offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri? If that gentleman 
will refer to the Journal of the session of 1855-56, 
he will find that the following resolution was sub- 
mitted: : 

“Resolved, That, regarding the political complexion of 
the present House of Representatives as indicating the un- 
doubted sentiments of a large majority of the people of the 
United States against the act of the last Congress repeal- 
ing the restriction against slavery in the Territories of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, imposed by the compromise of 1820, no 
man ought to be chosen Speaker of this body who does not 
fully. and heartily harmonize with that sentiment, or who 
will hesitate to exert himself carnestly for the restoration 
of that restriction in terms or in substance.’? 


Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. 
mitted that resolution? 


Who sub- 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Donx, of Indiana. The 
question wag put on agreeing to the first of the 
series of resolutions submitted by Mr. Dunw; and 
on that proposition we find that side of the House 
voting, every one of them, that the roposition 
was in order. The gentleman from Maine him- 
self -stands on the record; and yet they tell us 
now that a resolution embodying the same prin- 
ciple, though on a different state of facts, is clearly 
out of order. Here is the vote, by yeas and nays, 
on that resolution: 


“ YEAS—Messrs. Albright, Allison, Ball, Banks, Bar- 
bour, Henry Bennett, Benson, Billinghurst, Bingham, Bish- 
op, Bliss, Bradshaw, Brenton, Bufiinton, Burlingame, 
Lewis D. Campbell, Chaffee, Clawson, Colfax, Comins, 
Covode, Cragin, Cumback, Damrell, Timothy Davis, Day, 
Dean, De Witt, Dick, Dixon, Dodd, Dunn, Durfee, Edie, 
Emric, Giddings, Gilmer, Granger, Grow, Robert B. Hall, 
Harlan, Harrison, Holloway, Thomas R. Horton, Vajentine 
B. Horton, Howard, Kelsey, King, Knapp, Knight, Knowl- 
ton, Knox, Kunkel, Leiter, Macc, Matteson, McCarty, 
Meacham, Killian Miller, Moore, Morgan, Morrill, Mott, 
‘Murray, Nichols, Norton, Andrew Oliver, Parker, Pelton, 
Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Pike, Pringle, Purviance, Ritchie, 
Robbins, Roberts, Sabin, Sapp, Scott, Sherman, Simmons, 
Spinner, Stanton, Stranahan, Tappan, Thorington, 'Thurs- 
ton, Todd, Wade, Wakeman, Walbridge, Waldron Cad- 
walader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, Israel Wash- 
buri; Watson, Weich, Wood, Woodruff, and Woodworth 
—102. 

«“NAYS—Messrs. Aiken, Allen, Barclay, Barksdale, Bell, 
Hendley S. Bennett,Bocock, Bowie, Boyce, Branch, Broom, 
Burnett, Cadwalader, John P. Campbell, Carlile, Caruthers, 
Caskie, Clingman, Howell Cobb, Williamson R. W. Cobb, 
Cox, Cullen, Davidson, Dowdell, Edmundson, Elliott, Eng- 
lish, Etheridge, Eustis, Evans, Faulkner, Foster, Henry M. 
Fuller, Thomas J., D. Fuller, Goode, Greenwood, Augustus 
Hall, 3. Morrison Harris, Sampson W. Harris, Thomas L. 
Harris, Haven, Herbert, Hoffman, Hoyston, Jewett, George 
W. Jones, J. Glancy Jones, Kelly, Kennett, Kidwell, Lake, 
Letcher, Lindley, Lumpkin, Humphrey Marshall, Samuel 
$. Marshall, Maxwell, MeMullin, McQueen, Smith Milley, 
Millson, Millward, Mordecai Oliver, Orr, Packer, Paine, 
Peck, Phelps, Porter, Powell, Puryear, Quitman, Reade, 
Ready ,Ricaud, Richardson, Ruffin, Rust, Sandidge, Savage, 
Samuel A. Smith, William Smith, Wiliam ~R. Smith, 
Sneed, Stephens, Stewart, Swope, Talbott, Taylor, Trippe, 
Underwood, Valk, Walker, Warmer, Watkins, Wells, 
Wheeler, Whitney, Williams, Winslow, Daniel B. Wright, 
Jobn V. Wright. and Zollicoffer—103.” 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I recollect that 
in that contest, by a sort of common consent, dis- 
cussion went on for some weeks, although it was 
regarded perhaps as irregular. J am not aware, 
and I ask the gentleman to state, if he remembers, 
whether the point of order was raised or not, or 
whethey there was any question of order hefore 
the House? 

Mr. BURNBTT. It does not matter whether 
the question of order was raised oy not, or what 
my hes eat is in regard to it. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Then I do not 


| understand that the question of order was raised 
tat all at that time. 


Mr. HOUSTON. They offered the resolution. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Who offered it? 
A gentleman who did not vote for the candidate 
of this side of the House, but who was operating 
and laboring, during the entire canvas for Speaker, 
in opposition to this side of the House. He offered 
this resolution, I doubt not, as an amendment or 
offset to some resolution previously offered. 

Mr. BURNETT. Hf the gentleman be correct 
in stating that no question was raised-—— 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Let me ask 
how the gentleman on the other side of the House 
voted on that question ? 

Mr. BURNETT. If there was no question of 
order raised, that isa conclusive argument in favor 
of the position taken by this side of the House on 
the question now pending. Why? Because, if 
we made rio question of order, it shows that we 
believed that such a resolution was inorder. We 
voted against the resolution; but I believe that all 
the gentlemen on the other side, with one or two 
exceptions, voted. for it; and thereby solemnly 
declared it to be in order and proper to be offered. 

There is another fact connected with this mat- 
ter. Every time we have moved to procecd to a 
ballot, general consent has been asked. Now, I 
ask the gentleman from Maine, what sort of elas- 
ticity of conscience permits a gentleman in one 
Congress to declare that a thing is in order, and 
to vote for it, and at another Congress take a 
directly opposite position? And for what pur- 
pose? In order to override not only the precedent 
fixed by himself, but all parliamentary usage; to 
enable him to force an election of Speaker ina 
manner not only unconstitutional, in my judg- 
ment, but in violation of the fixed rules and pre- 


| cedents of the House. ; 


1860. 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Will thegentle- 
man from Kentucky allow me to ask him whether 
he believes this resolution in order? 

Mr. BURNETT. I do, sir. Permit me to say 
further, that I regard all resolutions connected 
with the election of Speaker of the House as in 
order. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. . I wish to say 
to the gentleman from Kentucky and the House, 
that it isnot, perhaps, very important that I should 
be consistent; but it is important to me, at any 
rate, that I.should be right. I have no sort of rec- 
ollection. now of the resolution referred to-and 

‘read here; but I have no doubt that this was the 
way of it. I suppose that some resolution had 
been offered on the other side of the House, and 
that afterwards Mr. Duny, of Indiana, who did 
not act’on this side of the House, but between the 
sides, offered this resolution, and that no question 
of order was raised on either side, and a vote was 
taken on it by common consent. 

Mr. BURNETT. If the gentleman will permit 
me, I will show that he is in error 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. In amoment. 
Without any consideration whatever, withoutany 
reflection, without any examination of the rules, 
of the Constitution, or of the law, the vote was 
permitted to be taken; and thatisall there is about 
1t, But now, on examining the question, and the 

uestion being raised, there can, I presume, be no 

oubt that none of these questions are in order; 
and being of that opinion, for the reasons I have 
given, I ar not afraid to say so, however I may 

ave voted at any previous time. The ques- 
tion is not how members voted when no question 
was raised, but how they ought to vote now that 
it is raised. And, sir, inasmuch as the gentlemen 
from Alabama and Kentucky, and ail those gen- 
demen, voted against that resolution, I hope they 
will vote against this resolution of Mr. Crarx, of 
Missouri, if it ever comes up. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I voted against that resolu- 
tion because I believed the resolution itself was 
wrong in principle. In this case it is a very dif- 
ferent thing. Here is a resolution that declares 
that a man who indorses a work recommendin 
treason, murder, and every other infamous an 
outrageous act that could be possibly conceived, is 
unfit to be Speaker. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I have noth- 
ing to say now about the Helper book, or any- 
thing of that kind. 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman from Maine 
states he has no doubt that that resolution was 
offered as an amendment or substitute to a reso- 
lution offered on this side of the House. He is 
mistaken. That resolution was offered as an 
original and independent proposition by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, and was voted upon. Now, 
he saye that because I voted against that resolu- 
tion, he hopes I will do so now. I voted against 
that resolution because I am opposed to it on prin- 
ciple. I believed that the resolution was wrong, 
and I voted against it. Ishall vote for the present 
resolution, because I believe it right, because it 
meets the approval of my judgment, and because 
I am unwilling to sce go into the Speaker’s chair 
any member of the House who has indorsed the 
Helper book, and who refuses, although called 
upon time and again, to say that he disapproves 

‘the doctrines which it contains. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. After all, the 
effect of the record produced by the gentleman 
is—— 

Mr. SICKLES claimed the floor. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Will the gen- 
tleman permit me for a single moment? All that 
is shown by the record is, that at some time a 
gentleman who was not acting with either of the 
parties offered a resolution, and that, without any 
objection, without any discussion, or considera- 
tion whether it was in order or not, a vote was 


sprung upon it. I voted for the resolution, which | 


I regarded as, in se, proper. {did not commit my- 
self to that question of order by any vote which 
I gave on that occasion. 

Mr. DAVIDSON, I would like to ask the 

entleman if he ever read that story in the spell- 

ing book about the lawyer and the farmer, and 
the ox and the bull? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I do not think 
J ever did, that I see the application of. 

Mr. SICKLES. I will venture, with diffi- 


dence, to offer to the House a suggestion in refer- |! 
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ence to its organization. With regard to the ques- 
tion of order now pending, which I understand to 
be whether the House will receive the plurality 
resolution, 1 must say that it seems to me that 
only in the last extremity, only when all expe- 
dients have been exhausted, by which a majority 
can organize the House, should we agree to enter- 
tain a proposition that a minority should organize 
it. Apart from the constitutional objections to the 
plurality rule, certainly every argument of expe- 
diency admonishes us that we ought to organize 
by a majority, if that be possible. No other ar- 
gument than that of absolute necessity can ever 
excuse the plurality rule. With much respect for 
the opinion entertained on the other side of the 
House, I dissent entirely from the idea thata res- 
olution proposing the plurality rule is in order, 
to the exclusion of all the other propositions now 
pending. Strictly speaking, I should regard such 
a resolution as never in order, doubting, as I do, 
the power of the House so to effect an organiza- 
tion. But, sir, I am the more surprised to hear 
the proposition so roundly and boldly stated, 
when, if Iam not in error, the resolution offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] 
was not objected to, and no point of order was’ 
raised upon it. It stands before the House un- 
challenged. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. Will the gentleman from 
New York allow me to correct him? 

Mr. SICKLES. I will. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. Mr. Srevens, of Penn- 
sylvania, as I understood it, raised a question of 
order, that these resolutions were all out of order, 
and that nothing was in order except to vote for 
Speaker. 

Mr. SICKLES. I do not think the gentleman 
from Ohio impeaches the accuracy of my state- 
ment. I remember the point as made by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, and I think it was not 
until some time after the resolution of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri had been offered, and was 
fully before the House. It had been read from 
the Clerk’s desk, and the question upon its adop- 
tion had been propounded; and an amendment 
or substitute had been offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina, [Mr. ree 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I will state that 
my resolution had been offered for some time, 
and a vote had been taken by the House upon 
laying it upon the table, before the question of 
order was raised by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. GROW. I desire to say to the gentleman 
from Missouri that my recollection is that the 
point of order had been raised by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, and the motion was then 
made to Jay the whole subject on the table, points 
of order, resolution, and all. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 
stand it. 

Mr. SICKLES. Well, sir, the fact remainsas I 
have stated it, that the resolution of the gentle- 
man from Missouri is before the House. A sub- 
stitute or amendment was offered to it by the 
gentleman from North Carolina, and at the time 
it was offered no question of order was raised 
upon it. We have the right, therefore, to assume 
as conceded by the whole House that that reso- 
lution is properly before it to be voted upon; and 
there is no way by which it can be got rid of ex- 
cept bya motion to lay on the table, or by a direct 
vote upon it. Subsequent to these proceedings, 
as I have understood, every vote that has been 
taken for Speaker, and all other business that has 
been transacted, has been by general consent. A 
single. objection would, at any time, have pre- 
vented a ballot for Speaker. It is equally true 
that a single objection precludes the possibility, 
at this time, of offering a resolution to adopt the 
plurality rule; the gentleman from Ohio was this 
morning arrested in his attempt to move'the plu- 
rality rule, as was the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey, [Mr. Pennincron;] and in cach instance by 
the failure to obtain unanimous consent. 

Mr. GOOCH. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from New York, if all the votes for Speaker 
called for on that side of the House have been 
taken by general consent, why it was necessary 
to call the previous question upon them? 

Mr. SICKLES. In erder to prevent the intro- 
duction of such auxiliary propositions as have 
been suggested from time tọ time by the gentle- 
man from Ohio, [Mr. Hurcuins.] the gentleman į 


I do not so under- . 


from Pennsylvania, (Mr: iror Tei 
rom Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hrcxman,] and the sen- 
tleman trove New Jersey, {Mr. Pavers : 
Mr. GOOCH. I desire to ask the gentleman 
from New York still further, if he would not have 
anticipated an objection from our. side’ of the 
House, instead of general consent, if that had been 
our desire? 623 
Mr. SICKLES. It has been understood, I be- 
lieve, that that side of the House was anxious to 
roceed to a ballot. It is known that this.side 
has desired to proceed. to ballot as often as there 
was any probability of effecting an election by a 
majority of the House. As I said before, it was 
necessary at all times to have geviéral consent in 
order to take a ballot; but, such being the general 
disposition, no difficulty was found in obtaining 
that consent. The previous question was only 
designed to perform the office of cutting off any 
other incidental question. f : 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Will the gen- 
tleman from New York allow me to. ask this 
| question: whether the demand for. the previous — 
uestion, under the circumstances, did not negar 
y 


tive the idea that we were going to a ballot 
general consent, and nothing more? 

Mr. SICKLES. Certainly not. . | 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Why, then, 
did you call the previous question, if you had not 
| Supposed that we should object to a ballot? 

Ar. SICKLES. If the gentleman desires to 
propound to me a question, he must certainly 
allow me time to answer one before he ‘asks 
another. ae A agit ta 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. T beg the gen- 
tleman’s pardon. K , j 
Mr. SICKLES. The gentleman asks me why 
| the previous question was moved in order to get 
avote? The previous question had nothing at 
all to do with getting a vote., The consent of the 
House was given to the motion that we proceed 
to ballot before the previous question was moved. 
That consent having been given, the previous 
sues was moved in order to cut off anything 
that would interfere with our taking a ballot. 
Mr. GOOCH. My recollection differs from 
| that of the gentleman from New York.’ If I réce- 
ollect rightly, the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Winstow] has repeatedly moved that we 
proceed to vote for Speaker viva voce, and called 
the previous question upon the motion instantly, 
without waiting for the consent of the House to 
be given. : 
Mr. WINSLOW. Some of the instances were 
exactly different, as the record will show. The 
motion was made to proceed to a ballot; a call of 
the House was had, and the previous question 
afterwards moved. If the gentleman will recol- 
lect, on one occasion I distinctly avowed upon the 
+ floor that my object in calling the previous ques- 
tion was to cut off any amendment which should 
seek to ingraft the plurakty rule upon the motion. 
Mr. GOOCH. I desire to ask the gentleman 
from North Carolinaif he has not, upon this floor, 
moved that we proceed to the election of Speaker 
viva voce, and instantly, without resigning the 
floor, and without any thing intervening, and with- 
out the possibility of anything else intervening, 
called for the previous question ? 
Mr. WINSLOW. That has been so on one 
or two occasions; the occasions have varied. 
Mr. REAGAN. What I desire to say is this: 
Looking to the true state of affairs which exists 
here, the difficulty which has, presented itself all 
the time has been, on one side the struggle to get 
a vote on the plurality resolution, and on the other 
to avoid it. It will be remembered by all gentle- 
men upon the other side, that when a proposition 
has been made by us, and it generally came from 
the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Wrws- 
Low,] asking unanimous ‘consent of the House 
that we should proceed to take a vote for Speaker, 
it has-been assented to by them, as they told us, 
for the purpose of avoiding discussion and pro- 
ceeding toa vote. I apprehend thatit will hardly 
lie in the mouths of members of that side now to 
say that they did not wish to consent to a vote for 
Speaker, and that they did not give their consent 
by not raising objections to the motions to pro- 
ceed to vote for Speaker. The explanation of the 
gentleman from New York for calling for the 
previous question, that it was merely to. cut off 
the holding of the question by stich a proposition 
as the one now before the House, affords also the 
reason why we have proceeded as we have. 
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Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. It seems to 
me‘the very fact. that the gentleman called the pre- 
vious question, as he admits he did, immediately 
before sitting down, assumes that he supposed 
there would be objection to the distinct proposi- 
tion- of voting for a Speaker alone. . 

O Mr. WINSLOW. If the gentleman will per- 
mit me, I will say that that is not truc, in point 
of fact, as has been stated by me upon the floor 
already. - 

` Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. But it did 
assume that there would be objection to that dis- 
tinct proposition, as every member must see. 

Mr. SICKLES. I have not yielded for an 
argument. 

r. WASHBURN, of Maine. Notatall. If 
that be true, then is it not difficult for us at any 
time, when there is another proposition in order 
before the ‘House, to move to proceed to the elec- 
tion of .a Speaker in one form or another? Is it 
not, then, within the powerof a single individual 
to keep this House disorganized forever? 

Mr. SICKLES. I will call the attention of the 


gentleman from Maine, Mr. Clerk, to a circum- | 


stance which will, I think, explain to him fully 
the reason why the previous question has been 
called on this side of the House in connection with 
the motion that we proceed to vote for Speaker. 
The previous question was never called on this 


side of the House in-connection with that motion | 


until the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hicr- 
MAN] had announced his purpose to press the plu- 


rality rule as a condition to the taking of a vote. į 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania distinctly gave 
notice that hé would move the plurality rule as an 


vote that should be made; and the very next time 


the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. Wins- | 


Low] moved for a vote, anticipating that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, or some onc else on the 
other side of the House, would propose the plu- 
rality rule, he did follow it up with a call for the 
previous question, It was under those circum- 
stances, as I understand it, that this side have 
called for the previous question. 

Mr. HICKMAN. ill the gentleman ‘allow 
me? 

„Mr. SICKLES. If I have misstated the po- 
“sition of the gentleman, I will. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I wish to make this simple 
remark, Ifthe resolution which has been offered 
this morning by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hurons] is so distinctly and clearly out of 
order, as everybody upon, that side of the House 
seems to apprehend it is, why is it necessary to 
call for the previous question to keep out an 
amendment which is equally out of order? 

Mr. SICKLES. I will answer the gentleman 
with pleasure. It was to prevent the question 
being raised as to whether the plurality rule, or 
any similar proposition thatmight be offered, was 
in order or not; it was, sir, that we might cut of 
all such questions, and proceed at once to vote 
under the majority rule. We did not waive an 

uestion of order by that, still less did we admit 
that any and every motion that might be attempted 
to be pressed, when the previous question was not 
in force, would be in order. But, sir, quite apart 
from all that, although I might be widling to con- 
cede, for the sake of argument, that it was notin 
the powor of an objection to arrest a vote; al- 
though I might be willing to concede.that it would 
he competent forthe House at any time to pro- 
ceed to a vote; yet it does not follow from that 
concession that the plurality rule is in order, or 
any other resolution prescribing a peculiar and 
unusual mode of proceeding by which to elect a 
Speaker. I restate, therefore, sir, my first prop- 
osition, and that is, that there is but one resolu- 
tion clearly and unmistakably in order and now 
before the House—the resolution of the gentleman 
from Missouri, [Mr. Cuars.] I maintain that 
that resolution is pertinent to the question before 
the Honse, even upon the showing of the gentle- 
mien on the other side, The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, the gentleman from Maine, and other 
gentlemen, claim that it is not competent for the 
House to do anything else than to consider and 
proceed with the election of a Speaker, 1 main- 
tain that the resolution of the gentleman from 
Missouri is directly germane to that question. It 
relates to the qualifications of the candidate for 
Speaker. Sir, 1f this House is competent under 
the Constitution to judge of the qualifieations of 


& 


į 


| ciently 


its members, a fortiori, it is competent to judge 
of the qualifications of its Speaker, its presiding 
officer—a high constitutional functionary. 

But, Mr. Clerk, it was not my purpose in rising 
to enter so far into the discussion of this branch 
of the question before the House. I have risen 
rather to offer, with much diffidence, a suggestion 
to the House in reference to its organization, 
which I consider preferable to the plurality rule. 
One of two things, sir, is certain: either a minor- 
ity must organize this House under the plurality 
rule, or else we must adopt some rule of proceed- 
ing in conducting the election, by which it is prac- 
ticable to efféct a selection by.a majority. The 
question is, is that practicable?, Can it be done? 
It has been too often observed, not to be suffi- 
well understood, that the problem of an 
organization is to be solved by a very few mem- 
bers of this House, who have net as yet indicated 
their choice between either of the two great par- 
ties represented upon this floor. 

We have two elements here, not largely repre- 
sented in numbers, to be sure—the southern Oppo- 
sition and the anti-Lecompton element. A portion 
of the anti-Lecompton element has indicated its 
preference between the two great parties upon this 
floor. Another portion has not. A portion of the 
southern Opposition has alread y indicated its pref- 
erence between the two great parties. Another por- 
tion has not. AJl the members upon this floor, 
with the exception perhaps of six or seven, have 
voted for the candidates of one or the other two 
great parties; and, sir, the.problem of organiza- 
tion will not be solved until those six or seven 


| members in the southern Opposition, as well as 
amendment to any and every proposition fora | 


in the anti-Lecompton organization, shall be pre- 
pared to make their choice between the candidate 
upon the Republican and the candidate upon the 
Democratic side. Under the plurality rule no such 
necessity would exist. It would then be possible 
for a minority, a mere majority of a quorum, to 
elect a Speaker. Without the plurality rule, and 
withoùt any rule, it remains utterly impossible to 
effect an election, because it will never become 
necessary for those half dozen gentleman to take 
the responsibility, which no doubt they are reluc- 
tant to assume, but which some of them avow 
themsclves ready to meet whenever the necessity 
shall arise. 

Now, sir, the resolution which I have reduced 
to writing, and which, before I conclude, E shall 
ask to have read for information merely—for I do 
not design to press it at this time—proposes that 
we shall proceed to a vote viva voce for Speaker; 
and if no choice be made upon the first vote, that 
then the number of candidates be limited to the 
three highest; and if no person, on the next bal- 
lot, shall reecive a majority, then the number of 
candidates shall be limited to the two highest; that 
then we shall proceed to make a choice between 
those two; and if there should be a tic, we shall 
proceed to vote until one or the other of the two 
highest upon the second ballot shall receive a ma- 


jority. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I wouldask the gen- 
tleman if his proposition is not, practically, a plu- 
rality rule? 

Mr. SICKLES. {think not. Under the plu- 
rality rule, itis practicable for less thal a majority 
of a quorum to choose a Speaker. Under my res- 
olution, a majority of all present is necessary to 
a choice. 

Mr. HOUSTON. | Suppose gentlemen do not 
feel disposed to have their candidate taken from 
them, and those gentlemen who have scattered 
their votes should, after an agreement to the gen- 
tleman’s resolution, continue to scatter their votes: 
lL would like to know what the effect would be in 
that case? Are their votes to be counted, or are 
they not to be counted? You cannot pass a res- 


olution which will make me vote for any man | 


I do not-want to vote for; and therefore, if you 
exclude all scattering votes, then the gentleman’s 
resolution would operate as a plurality rule, and 


| nothing more. If you do not exclude the scatter- 
| ing votes, it is acknowledged upon all hands that 


we cannot force members to drop their candidate 
and vote for the highest, but that they may con- 
tinue to vote as they please. Then you are bound 
to exclude the scattering votes, or you produce 
no result under the resolution. 

Mr. SICKLES, I will consider the objections 
of the gentleman in the order in which he has pre- 


sented them. Lunderstaud them to be two: first, | 


if the vote is scattered, it amounts, in substance, 
to the plurality rule. I answer no; because, atall 
events, under the resolution, as the gentleman will 
discover when it is read, a majority must be ob- 
tained before any one can be chosen. If the votes 
shall be scattered, no one would havea majority; 
but the resolution, if adopted, will operate as a 
rule of action for the House, and, under it, it 
would not be in order or competent for gentlemen 
to vote, except according to the rule prescribed by 
the House. How far it may be possible to enforce 
a rule of the House, I will not now stop to con- 
sider; but should the resolution come to be acted 
upon, I will be able, I hope, to show that there 
will be no practical difficulty in that respect. I 
will remark, in passing, thatif any gentleman re- 
fuses to obey the rule of action laid down by the 
House, it would then be for the House to consider 
how far it is competent to enforce its own rule of 
proceeding. But the gentleman from Alabama 
will certainly agree with me that all of us would 
be willing to award cheerful and respectful obedi- 
ence to any rule of proceeding prescribed by a 
majority of the House which would not deprive 
us of any constitutional right. à 

Mr. HOUSTON. So far as Iam concerned, 
I would act up to that rule in good faith, should 
it be adopted by the House; but I take it for 
granted that this House has not the power to say 
that, because I vote for a candidate who is not one 
of the preferred gentlemen in the resolution, my 
vote shall not be counted. There is no power in 
this House to direct me as to the member for 
whom Į shall vote. I have the right to vote for 
A or B, whether he is the highest or the lowest 
on the list of candidates. ‘The gentleman’s res- 
olution cannot preclude me from exercising those 
rights which the Constitution gives me.. Ido not 
object to his resolution myself, but J look upon it 
simply as unavailing. I do not think it would 
produce any result, E 

Mr. SICKLES. Try it. —. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Ido not believe it would 
produce any result, because gentlemen would scat- 
ter their votes, and thercby complicate us in an 
effort to exclude them from the right of having 
their votes counted. , . 

Mr.SICKLES. I invite the gentleman to try 
itand see. Atall events, if it results in an election, 
it secures an election by a majority, and it will 
be far better than to yicld now or at any time to 
the plurality rule, under which an inconsiderable 
minority of the House may put upon us a Speaker 
obnoxious to the sentiments of an overwhelming 
majority. I admit. that gentlemen would much 
prefer to vote for aman of their own affinities; but 
it is plainly true that neither the southern Oppo- 
sition nor the anti-Lecompton men can expect 
to elect a Speaker of their own political views. 
They are too small in numbers, however brilliant 
in talent and legislative accomplishments, ever to 
look for that. Neither of those parties, therefore, 
can haveany just expectation of electing aSpeaker,. 
Then we find ourselves in this state of things: no 
party is represented upon this floor in sufficient 
strength to elect a Speaker by a majority of its 
own votes, ` 

Can it be regarded as unreasonable and oppres- 
sive, after spending forty days here in trying to 
make a choice, that the House should prescribe 
a rule of action which would make it necessar 
to choose between the two highest candidates? It 
is fair to suppose that gentlemen who have re- 
ceived the highest number of votes on a serics of 
ballotings are more nearly the choice of the House 
than any others. It is certain that those whose 


| votes have been: scattered, those identified with 


two organizations not numerously represented on 
this floor, must sooner or later determine their 
preference between the two larger parties. Jtisa 


| mere question of time as to when this shall be 


done. If, after waiting forty days and more, we 
have not yet waited longenough, letus waitlonger. 
But when it shall be conceded that we have waited. 
long enough—in view of the condition of public 
affairs, in view of the attitude of the Government, 
in view of the universal solicitude of the people— 
for gentlemen to make their choice between the 
two great parties, then, I think, the country will 
recognize the justice and propriety of adopting 
some rule of proceeding which will accomplish 
the two great objects: first, the termination of this 
interregnum, and second, theelection of a Speaker 
by a majority—a Speaker who, when he takes 
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his seat in that chair, may be the representative 
and exponent of the majority of the House, and 
who will be able to sec before him, if nota party, 
-at least a conservative combination, to which he 
can look with confidence to be sustained while in 
the chair. 

Now, sir, as I have intimated already,a very 
considerable portion of both the southern Oppo- 
sition and the anti-Lecompton members. have 
made their choice. T'he votes of some of the anti- 
Lecomptonites. have gone with the Republican 
candidate; those of others remain in reserve. Gen- 
tlemen have not yet indicated which course they 
will pursue. They have not declared it to be im- 
possible for them to make such a choice. On the 
contrary, they have given the House tounderstand 
that when the time shall arrive, they will be ready 
to take the responsibility With reference to the 
southern Opposition, numbers of that organiza- 
tion have already voted with the Democratic side 
ofthe House. There area few of them who also 
still maintain a profound reserve as to their ulti- 
mate intentions. Whena rule shall be adopted 
which brings us all to a single and direct issue 
between two candidates, then the country will 
see in our proceedings that rainbow of hope for 
which it has so long looked in vain, during these 
forty days of darkness, doubt, and disquictudce. 

Again, sir, and to conclude: I submit that the 
plan which I suggest is constitutional. It iscon- 
stitutional in its analogies.. It is based, in its first 
phase, on the mode of action prescribed by the 
Constitution for the action of this House when it 
chooses a President in the event of the failure of 
the people to elect. It is based, in the other con- 
tingency, on the mode of action prescribed to the 
Senate, and by which, under the Constitution, it 
chooses a Vice President—its Presiding Officer— 
in the event of the failure of the people to elect, 
Itis, therefore, I say, constitutional in its analo- 
gies. There is no express clause in the Consti- 


tution requiring us to pursue any particular course | 


in electing a Speaker; but the spirit of the Con- 


stitution looks to a choice by a majority; and I į 


insist, with great deference to the objections that 
have been suggested, that the mode embodied in 
the resolution which I now send up to be read is 
expedient, constitutional, fair to all parties, and 
will lead to a certain and speedy result. As Ire- 
marked before, it is not my purpose to press it 
now, but I will take some early and convenient 
occasion to offer it to the House. Iask that it 
may be read. 
he Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, ‘That the House now proceed to the election 
of Speaker viva voce; and if upon the first call of the roll 
no one shall receive a majority, a quorum being present, 
then from those having the highest numbers, not exceeding 
three, the House will proceed to make a choice by a sec- 
ond vote ; and if neither have a majority, then from the two 
highest on the list the House will proeced to choose a 


Speaker; that if upon the third vote the said two persons- 


shail receive an equal number, the House will continue to 
vote for one or the other of the same two persons until one 
of them. shall receive a majority ; and that pending the elec- 
tion, and until a choice be made, there shall be no debate. 


Mr. CLARK, of New York. I should like to 
understand that proposition. 


have made onc or two observations. [understand 
that the present action of the House is not asked 
on the resolution. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from New York 


read for information, not for the purpose of hav- 
ing it introduced. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I wish to putan 
inquiry,to enable me to understand the proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. SICKLES. I give notice that I will offer 
it the first occasion that it is in order. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I sce no mode 
to enforce it. It is.ampracticable. . 

Mr, REAGAN. [understand that the resolu- 
tion is not now submitted for the action of the 
House, but that it was simply read for informa- 
tion. Ifit had been submitted formally, it would 
have been subject, of course, to the same objec- 
tion that was urged to the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, and would have required the 


unanimous consent of the House, or it would i 


have led to a debate similar to that which oc- 
curred on the proposition of the gentleman from 
Ohio. 
tion, that I approve the spirit of it, if there were 


any practical mode to enforce it. If the consent || 


of the other members of the House were given to 
| it and if they would be bound by it, Lwouild freely 
; consentmysclf to be bound by it. The difficulty 
| in regard to it is that suggested by the gentleman 
| from Alabama, [Mr. Housron,] and now renewed 
| by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. CLARK,] 
| that we have no mode of enforcing the resolution. 
It is a proposition that addresses itself to the dis- 
| cretion and favorable consideration of members. 
For one, I repeat, E would very gladly act in con- 
formity with the requirements of the resolution, 
if the other members of the House would likewise 
consent to do so; but, unless they so consent, there 
canbe no beneficial action upon the resolution, 
Without further prolonging the debate upon 
this subject, I desire to say to the gentleman from 


| Un x mate 
i that as the House is now full, if he will withdraw 


ji his proposition as to the mode of election, I will 


| move that we now procced to a vote for Speaker 
! viva voce. Lask the gentleman if it would meet 
i his approval to proceed to a vote for Speaker, 
Without attaching his proposition for a plurality 
rule? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Do I under- 
stand the gentleman from Texas merely to desire 
the gentleman from Ohio to waive his resolution 


for Speaker viva voce ? 
Mr. REAGAN. That is my proposition. 
| Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. nd that the 
proposition of the gentleman from Ohio shall 
come up afterwards? 
Mr. REAGAN. Ido not know as to that. 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I object, un- 
less it is with that understanding. 
Mr. REAGAN. 
what will be the condition of the proposition of 


| have been taken. 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. 


we had better proceed with the business in order, 


| the only question in order, and I hope we shall 
proceed to vote upon it. 


and then adjourn. 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. 


osition of the gentleman from Ohio shall come up 
afterwards without prejudice to it? 

Several Memsens on the Democratic side ex- 
pressed their dissent. 

Mr. BRANCH. I tis quite evident that we are 


order upon question of order, so that it will be 
impossible for a great length of time for us to 


| man from Ohio. 
tion of the gentleman from Maine, as the hour is 


one vote cach day, to ascertain whether there has 


Task the unanimous consent of the House to sub- 


sitio |! mita motion that we now proceed to vote, vivavoce, 
Mr. REAGAN. I will yield the floorafterI shall || t ) \ 
1, the motion, and call the previous question upon 


for Speaker. If there be no objection, I will make 


| it. 
) Mr. SEDGWICK. I object. 


Ohio who introduced a resolution this morning, | 


| for the present, for the purpose of taking a vote | 
* 


I have no information as to j 


i the gentleman from Ohio after the ballot shall | 


Then I think |) ` 
|! side of the House are of the opinion that the res- ° 


The question whether the House will entertain | 
the proposition of the gentleman from Ohio, is 
Mr. WINSLOW. J hope we shall take a ballot 


Will the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina consent that the prop- 


piling one question upon another—question of 
reach a vote upon the proposition of the gentle- 
Butin order to meet the sugges- 
getting late, and as I think we ought to takeat least 


been any change in the sentiments of the House, ’ 


I say, for myselfjin regard to this resolu- i| 


li 
[Mr. Sickies] only proposed that it should be i 


| the election of a Speaker in the ordinary way; 


; have any new proposals to make, any new modes 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. It is perfectly | 


manifest that there is no way of clecting a Speaker |! 
but by voting upon the proposition of the gentle- į| 


man from Ohio, and I hope the House will now | 
proceed to vote upon the question which the 
Clerk says he wii! submit, which is upon. the 
question of order raised as to the admissibility of 
the resolution of the gentleman from Ohio. ‘That į 
is the only question before the House, and I ask | 
for a vote upon it. 

Mr. BRANCH. The motion I proposed to | 
submit was with a view of showing to the country, 
by the records of this House, that this side of the 
House are desirous of at least making an effort to 
elect a Speaker; that we are ready to proceed to 


and if gentlemen on the other side of the House || 


to suggest by which a Speaker of this House is 
to be elected, I have no objection to their present- 


in their regular order. But it has become appa- | 
rent to the House that the proposition submitted || 


| 
ing themat the proper time, and disposing of them | 
| 
t 


by the gentleman from Ohio, this morning, can- 


not be voted on for a great length of time; and in 
the mean time, I.sce no reason why we should 
pretermit our efforts, by taking at least one vote 
each day to elect a Speaker by the. regular, and 
ordinary method.. Hence I submit. the motion, 
and I desire.it-to.go upon the record, that the ob- 
jection comes from the Republican side of the 
House. : : : n ges 9 : 
Mr. FERRY. Why cannot the proposition of.: 
the gentléman from Ohio,be reached for a long 
time? a aurai A RS 
Mr. BRANCH. Simply for. the reason thatthe 
motion of the gentleman from. Ohio. proposes to... 
adopt a method unusual, and a method that,in the | 
opinion of a great many. of. the members. of this. 
House is unconstitutional. And I do. not see 
why, because a proposition of that character is 
pending, we should be completely blocked up, 
and cease all efforts to elect a Speaker in the usual 
method. : 
Mr. TOMPKINS. I desire to make this in- 
quiry of the gentleman from North Carolina; 
hether he believes that if we now proceed to 
vote in the ordinary way for Speaker, it will..re+ 
sult in an election? : i 
Mr. BRANCH. There is nothing like trying. 
I will say very frankly to. the genteel, that, 
in my opinion, it will not, but, I repeat, there is 
nothing like trying. The country desires to know, 
and the country, that is not so well informed as.to 
the state of affairs existing in this House as we 
are, has a right to know, by at least one vote each 
day, what progress we are making towards an 
organization. : fs no 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Idesire to ask 
what objection there. is, if we proceed. now. toa 
vote, to the proposition of the gentleman from 
Ohio being taken up after the vote, without preju- 
dice to it from the vote having been taken ? l 
Mr. BRANCH. Iwill say to the gentleman 
from Mainc that a great many gentlemen on this 


olution of the gentleman from Ohio is a violation 


| of the Constitution; and hence there are gentle- 
| men here who will never give their consent to its 
| passage. 


a 2 dey 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. The gentleman 
from North Carolina does not understand my ques- 
tion. What I desire to know of the gentleman and 
his friends is, what objection there is, if a vote be 
now taken, to the proposition of the gentleman 
from Ohio resuming precisely the same position 


| which it would have occupied if the vote had not 


been taken? 

Mr. BRANCH. Well, if, under the parlia- 
mentary law, the motion of the gentleman from 
Ohio would come up after a ballot has been taken, 
the gentleman’s resolution will not lose any posi- 
tion it may have by his consenting to take a bal- 
lot now. These questions of parhamentary law 
must be settled as they arist. , ; 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Will you con- 
sent to it? : 

Mr. HOUSTON. ‘With the permission of the 
gentleman from North Carolina, I desire to say, 
that I am satisfied the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Ohio will not come up if we pass from 
it now. Ido not think it is really up now; but 
when we pass from its consideration of course it 
does not come up again. But the gentleman must 
sec that he or any of his friends can get a similar 
resolution into the same position in which ‘this 
proposition now stands whenever they can get the 
floor. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Then why not 
consent to the proposition I have made? 


Mr. HOUSTON. I do not consent, and I will 
not. Why? Because if we were to consent. to 


that, or if those who are opposed to electing a 
Speaker by that mode were to consent, it might 
be assumed afterwards, in all the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the House, that we had, by that con- 
sent, made it in order, so that we. could not get 
clear of it. I am willing for it to take its place 
legitimately; but at the same time I state that 
when we pass from it it wil sink where it will 
never be heard of again. Gentlemen, however, 


jas I have stated, know very well that they. can 


make the same proposition again, and can pro- 
gress with it as far as they have. gope to-day. 
We cannot prevent them from doing it... It is no 
excuse, then, for gentlemen who pretend to desire 
an election to say that they want to keep this res- 


| olution in its place. 
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' Mr. BRANCH. I now claim the floor. It was 
not'my purpose to interfere in any way with the 
proponnon of the gentleman from Ohio. If, ac- 
cording to parliamentary law, under which ‘we 
are acting, that proposition would come up in 
order, after we had voted for Speaker, then the 
gentleman could call up his proposition. If it is 
not in order for that proposition to come up then, 
as suggested by my friend from Alabama, it is 
perfecdy easy for gentlemen on that side of the 

ouse, at any time, to bring the question into 

‘precisely the same position it is in now. : 

My object, sir, and thé sole object I have in 
view, is that we may not pass one day without 
miaking an effort to elect a Speaker in the usual 
mode. So far as Lam concerned, sir, E am determ- 
ined that thé records of this House shall show that 
atleast once on éach day an honest effort was made 
on this side of the House to have the House pro- 
ceed to the election of a Speaker, ina manner that 
is admitted by all to be legitimate, and to. which 
there is no constitutional objection. After that 
effort has been made, then gentlemen may bring 
forward their propositions; then gentlemen may 
suggest to the House, and attempt to get the 
House to adopt their methods of electing, outside 
of and different from that which the country is 
familiar with. 

My sole object, sir, was to make the motion to 
give the House an opportunity to proceed to vote 
vive voce, in the usual mode, for a Speaker, Iin- 
tend to renew that motion, unless some other gen- 
tleman does so, on every day of the session while 
I am in my scat, and the House remaina unorgan- 
ized. I desire for one, to say, in addition, that I 
will not be precluded from making it because other 
gentlemen choose to make propositions that a large 
part of the members of this House believe to be 
unconstitutional and, to say the least of them, un- 
usual, and subject to very grave and scrious ob- 
jection... 

“Mr. SPINNER. With the gentleman’s per- 
mission, I will ask him a question. I should like 
‘toask him whether itis not true that, for five days, 
no vote has been taken; and whether a vote has 
not been prevented by discussion on his own side? 

Mr. BRANCH. I understand no such thing. 

Mr. SPINNER. Such is the fact, nevertheless. 

Mr. BRANCH. I understand no such thing. 
My impression is, that there has not been a day 
for five days, when gentlemen on that side of the 
House, if they had risen to move for a vote for 
Speaker, could not have had that vote taken. 

Mr. SPINNER. But the floor has been ex- 
elusively occupied by members of the gentleman’s 
side of the House. 

Mr. BRANCH. Other gentlemen have also 
occupied the floor. Gentlemen on the other side 
have had the floor during those five days. There 
has not been aday of those five days on which gen- 
tlemen on that side have not had the floor. Why 
did they not then move to proceed to a vote for 
Speaker? But, sir, not one of them has done so; 
not one has suggested that we proceed to elect a 
Speaker. ; 

Mr. EDGERTON. I wish to ask the gentle- 
man from North Carolina if I understand him 
rightly as saying that there are men on his side 
who are resolved we shall never take a vote on 
this question ? ; 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I say so. 

Mr. BRANCH. I have reason to think, and 
it has been repeatedly declared upon this floor by 
gentlemen in their own person, that there are gen- 
tlemen who never will consent to the election of 
a Speaker of this House by the plurality rule; 
who never will consent that a minority of this 
House shall say who shall be Speaker of it. I 
believe that the gentlemen who have made that 
declaration are sincere; I believe that they willact 
onit; and hence I do not wish that the attempt to 
elect a Speaker in the usual way shall be blocked, 
because there are gentlemen here who are determ- 
ined there shall never be an election under the 
plurality rule. . 

Mr. EDGERTON. The gentleman docs not 
answer my question. Lunderstood him previously 
to say that there were men upon that side who 
were resolved that we should never take a vote on 
the question of the plurality rule. Did I under- 
stand him correctly? 

Mr. BRANCH. I do not know that I have 


made any such declaration. I do not recollect 
that [have made any such declaration; but Iwill | 


say one thing, that I know it to be true that there 
are gentlemen upon this side who will never con- 
sent to a resolution in favor of the plurality rule 
coming before the House out of order, out of its 
usual course, and until all other questions pend- 
ing before the House upon the Clerk’s table are 
disposed of. 

Mr. EDGERTON. Does the gentleman mean 
to say that there are gentlemen here who say that 
the majority shai not rule? 

Mr. BRANCH. What does the gentleman 
mean by saying “ a majority”’ of this House shall 
not rule? 

Mr. EDGERTON. I mean a majority of the 
House; that is what I mean. 

Mr. BRANCH. What is it that the gentleman 


| and his friends are attempting to do, day after day, 


except to legalize the rule of a minority? What 
else is it? What is it gentlemen are endeavoring 
to do, day after day, except to allow a minority 
of the House to rule the House, and say who 
shall be Speaker? Ah! it looks as though gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House only object to 
the minority rule when that minority is not them- 
selves. There are, as we know, methods under 
the parliamentary law by which a minority of this 
House can prevent a vote from being taken. I 
feel safe in saying that there are gentlemen on this 
floor who will néver consent to a vote being taken 
on the plurality rule out of the regular course, and 
never until every question pending before the 
House has been regularly and lawfully disposed 
of. And it is not for gentlemen who are, day after 
day, attempting to legalize the rule of the minor- 
ity, to complain that the minority on this side 
are trying to rule them. 

Mr. EDGERTON. I have got from the gen- 
tleman all I wanted; and 1 hope the country will 
take notice of it, | 

Mr. REAGAN. ft will now bescen, Mr. Clerk, 
that an attempt to press a vote on the plurality 
rule, before the precedent questions are disposed 
of, will involve a series of dilatory motions. In 
that case, it may be rendered more difficult than 
it has been to organize the House. Long as the 
struggle has been, sir, it is much to the credit of 
the House that it has been conducted in the main 
with a great degree of forbearance and courtesy 
on both sides of the House. Itis best for us to 
give our efforts, therefore, for an organization 
in that direction which will continuc, as far as 
possible, the existing state of kind feeling. If 
the gentleman insists upon his resolution, it will 
be seen that we shall be met by a character of 
debate that will not tend to prolong that kindly 
fecling. 

Asi said in the outset, Mr. Clerk, I have no 
disposition to make a factions opposition to the 
will of the majority of this House. I want to see 
the will of the majority carried out. I desire to 
sec the rules of the House maintained. I believe 
that that is the general feeling on this side of the 
House, and I will not say that it is not the feeling 
on the other side. What we desire is, that we shall 
have a fair vote of the House on the resolution 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri, and, of 
course, to get to that, itis necessary that we shall 
vote on the resolution of the gentleman from North 
Carolina. If gentlemen are desirous of organizing 
the House, they will see that, by permitting ac- 
tion on that resolution and upon the substitute 
proposed for it, on both of which the previous 
question has been called, they can remove the diffi- 
culty to action on the resolution they have to 
present. I suggest that the better course for them 
is to take a vote on those resolutions. 

Mr. Clerk, as it is growing late in the day, I 
renew the motion that we proceed to vote for 
Speaker. J hope there will be general consent to 
that proposition, Is there objection? 

Several Mempers on-the Republican side of 
the House objected. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Mr. Clerk, we have now 
reached a point that I have been anticipating for 
some time. We have now come toa dead lock— 


a point we might just as well have reached some | 


four weeks ago, as to reach it at thislateday. We 
have now the fact expressed, plainly and dis- 
tinetly, that a minority upon this floor have re- 
solved that no Speaker shall be clected; for but 
one mode has been suggested by any gentleman 
by which an election can be had, and that is the 
plurality rule, which has become a precedent in 
Congress under difficulties similar to those whigh 


tule to be utterly unconstitutional, an 


exist at this time, and which we are told shall be 
resisted to the last. 

. Mr. BURNETT. Ifthe gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania will permit me, I say he misstates our 
position. 

Mr. HICKMAN. The gentleman can answer 
me when I get through. 

Mr. BURNETT. I only want to set the gen- 
tleman right. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I make it a general rule 
never to interrupt any gentleman in debate, unless 
I form the subject of his remarks; and I do not 
propose to be interrupted myself by any gentle- 
man, unless he forms the subject of my remarks. 
That is, I think, a good rule. 

Mr. BURNETT. The reason why I inter- 
rupted the gentleman was, that I am among the 
number of those whose position he was attempt- 
ing to state, and he misstated it. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Ido not know that. Ido 
not say that is the position of the gentleman from 
Kentucky. I most sincerely hope it is not, and 
that what I state is a misstatement as far as his 
position is concerned. : : 

Now, sir, there has been an expression of this 
kind made upon this floor—and it is not new here 
—that this plurality rule, the only rule by which, 
to all appearances, an election can be had, shall 
never be submitted to a vote of this House. The 
position now occupied by the other side is, thata 
majority of this House, if they wish to adopt this 
rule, shall not be permitted to adoptit, because a 
minority upon the southern side say they will not 
permit that vote to be had. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. The gentleman mistakes 
our position. Our position is, that a minority 
shall not organize this House. 

Mr. HICKMAN. ` If I misstate the position 
of any man, then I will be interrupted. If I mis- 
state the position of any body of men, then they 
can have the floor after I have concluded. ; 

Now, sir, I do state itagain, and I wish to state 
it sodistinctly that it may not be misapprehended 
here or elsewhere; and if I am mistaken in the 
statement which I shall make, it is then open for 
correction. I do not design, as I do not desire, 
upon any occasion to misstate the position of any 
gentleman. I say that the declaration has been 
made here more than once, by more than one 
southern gentleman, that they are determined to 
resist, by all parliamentary means—and, as the 
declaration went forth this morning, by all other 
means—the submission ofa plurality resolution to 
a vote of the House. f 

Mr. WINSLOW. The gentleman has now 
brought himself within the category in which he 
will allow himself to be interrupted; for F presume 
he alludes to remarks made by myself. I wish 
to explain my position. I believe the guns 

I shall 
oppose its adoption by all the legitimate means in 
my power; but I am not disposed to make a fac- 
tious opposition to the taking up of that question 
when the proper time arrives. hat I said for- 
merly, ani I now repeat it, is, that if you attempt 
to approach it in the indirect manner you are at- 
tempting to-day, I shall oppose it by all the means 
in my power; but when the resolution comes up 
in a proper shape, I shall offer to it no factious 
opposition, though I shall vote against it. But 
when you attempt to bring it in indirectly, I will 
resort to other means than those I would resort 
to when it is brought up in an open, fair, and le- 
gitimate way. And I say this: that so far as I 
know, it is the fecling upon this side ofthe House 
that you cannot reach the plurality rule in any 
shape or form, until you come up fairly, like 
brave and courageous men, and mectthe resolution 
of the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Crarx.] 
When you have disposed of that, bring forward 
your plurality rule if you can do it, and I shall 
oppose it with no factious spirit, though I shall 
use all parliamentary means to defeat it.. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Then Idid not mistake the 

osition of even the gentleman from North Caro- 
ina. The only failure I made was in not giving 
his reason to the House, which he has already 
given upon more than one occasion, and I do not 
think it necessary to repeat it. 

Mr. WINSLOW. What is that? 

Mr. HICKMAN. Lunderstood the gentleman 
from North Carolina just now to repeat, as the 
plurality rule now presented itself, he would re- 
sist it by all the means in his power. 
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to any other. > 

Mr. HICKMAN. I am perfectly willing to 
take the gentleman’s explanation, with the limita- 
tions and restrictions imposed upon it. By all 
parliamentary modes of resistance, I understand 
the gentleman to mean all dilatory motions which 
can be put to this body, such as calls of the House; 
motions to adjourn; motions to adjourn over until 
a particular day, &c.; and in this way revolving 
the endless chain of parliamentary tactics and ex- 
pedients. 5 : 

‘It all comes to the same thing identically, that 
the southern side of the House, and northern Dem- 
ocrats intermingled with that southern side of the 
House—yes, northern Democrats, representing 
here northern constituencies, honest constituen- 
cies, have comc up here, and now stand boldly upon 
the ground assumed by certain gentlemen of the 
South, that under no circumstances will they per- 
mit this plurality rule to be voted upon. I repeat 
it, the declaration is this: that although, at any 
moment, it may be made perfectly manifest that a 
large majority of this body will vote for the adop- 
tion of the plurality rule, yet that the voice of 
that overwhelming majority shall not, under any 
circumstances, be heard. Thatisit. That is what 
is called Democracy here. 

Well, suppose certain gentlemen do believe the 
plurality rule unconstitutional: what does that 
amount to? Am I to permit the gentleman from 
North Carolina, or the gentleman from Virginia, 
or any other gentleman, toinstruct me as to what 
the Constitution means, and to make me act under 
his indoctrination. Is that Democracy? Have I 
not the right, and has not any other gentleman 
upon this floor the right, to interpret the Consti- 
tution as he understands it, and to give it force 
and effect as he may understand it as far as he 
can do so by his vote? 

Mr. MILLSON. Mr. Clerk—— 

Mr. HICKMAN. No, sir; that is the position 
of the great Democratic party. 

Mr. MILLSON. Mr. Clerk 

Mr. HICKMAN. I will not permit interrup- 
tions unless I misstate. 

Mr. MILLSON, I ask the gentleman if he re- 
fers to what I said this morning and to me? 

Mr. HICKMAN. I do not, sir. 

Mr. LEAKE. Do you referto me? I spoke 
on the subject on Friday last. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Ido not. T refer to the re- 


marks made some days sincg by Mr. GARNETT, ||| 


of Virginia. This, then, is the point in cardinal 
Democracy that we are to reach. A Democratic 
minority chooses to disregard the will of a ma- 
jority, and to say to them that they will not, under 
any circumstances, allow them to manifest or de- 
clare that will. Why, sir, this all certainly means 
butonething. Everything that has transpired here 
for the last six weeks means but one thing, and will 
bear but one interpretation. It is that this House 
shall not be organized, but that the reign of ter- 
ror has already commenced, and that disunion is 
budding and blessing and is soon to bear its 
fruits. [Derisive laughter from the Democratic 
benches. ] ù . 
Gentlemen talk here about propositions being 
illegitimate, being offered out of time, and out of 
season. Why, sir, no resolution has been offered 
‘here, and no question has been raised here, that 
has been in order at any time, according to the 
opinions of certain gentlemen on this floor; and 
every proposition made to dispose of the ques- 
tions now standing on the Journal of the House 
has been refused on the other side. Is there any 
gentleman here who presumes to say that the 
motion which I made some three or four weeks 
back, to correct the Journal of the House, was 
nota proper question on which to take a vote? 
If it is admitted to be a proper question, demand- 
ing a vote of the House, I then institute the in- 


quiry why it is that we have not been permitted | 


to reach that vote? Ican only understand it to 
bea part of the programme of action agreed upon— 
that: no vote shall be had here, and that the or- 
ganization of the House shall not even be approx- 
imated, I have offered to throw everything that 
I have introduced on the Journal away from it. 
I have offered that a straight vote should be taken 
on the proposition introduced by the gentleman 
from Missouri, [Mr. Crarx,] and then that we 


of the House by southern Democrats and—what 
I more regret by far—by northern Democrats, 
who can never explain their action, in my judg- 
ment, to the satisfaction of northern constituen- 
cies, that this House shall not be organized. 

Mr. BARR. One moment, if the gentleman 
pleases. Let me say to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that the northern Democrats will, when 
the proper time comes, speak for themselves. It 
is not for those northern Democrats to speak for 
them who have run away from the Democratic 

arty for a mess of pottage and have not got it. 
feacenter from the Democratic benches. | 

Mr. HICKMAN. No, sir; I hope that, if 
there be any gentlemen of that kind who have run 
to this side of the House for pottage, they may 
find stronger gruel than that and on the other 
side. {Laughter.] But I shall permit no remark 
of that kind to drive me from the object which I 
have in view, and that is, to make manifest, if I 
can, the real condition of things now existing 
here. The force of the remark which I make, if 
it is groundless, may be easily disposed of with- 
out personal remarks; and I always regard a gen- 
tleman driven to hard shifts when he leaves the 
argument of his adversary to engage in words of 
a personal character. 

I repeat it, that the northern Democracy here 
on this floor, are so far controlled by southern 
gentlemen here, as to lend their codperation to 
prevent an organization of the House by the adop- 
tion of any rule that will effect it. 

Mr. BARR. I must say to the gentleman that 
no southern gentleman has ever undertaken to 
control any northern man onthis side, and never 
could contro! him. 

Mr. HICKMAN. If I am mistaken, the gen- 
tleman can give us his views of the matter at a 
proper time and in his own way; but if I am en- 
titled to the floor, I wish to have it. I make no 
personal application of my remarks to the gentle- 


man. Ido not know that they will apply to all 
the northern Democracy. I have no idea that 
they will. 


Mr. BARR. One moment. The gentleman 
says that the southern members of the Democratic 
party are controlling the northern members of that 
party. I say that he places me, as a northern 

emocrat, in a false position before the House 
and before the country. No southern man has 
undertaken to control my vote. Neither a south- 


| ern nor a northern man could do it against my 


wishes, and against the requirements of the Con- 
stitution and the interests of the Democratic party. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I would not, for any con- 
sideration, do injustice to any gentleman; but I 
think I will prove that even the gentleman himself 
is controlled just as I say. 

Mr. BARR. Please state any vote in which I 
have been controlled. Let the gentleman wait till 
the time comes, and till that control is brought to 
bear. 

Mr. HICKMAN. The gentleman does not 
understand me. 

Mr. BARR. Yes, sir; I understand you very 
plainly. You want to put me in a false position. 

Mr. HICKMAN. There is no controversy 
between the gentleman and myself. He misun- 
derstands the point of my remark. I say that 
men on that side of the Hall arc controlled by gen- 
tlemen of the South. I say so for the reason that 
there must be gentlemen thee who are anxious 
to reach a vote on the plurality rule, and yet the 
members of their own party will not permit them 
to do so. 

Mr. BARR. Havel given any vote to stop it? 
Wait till that time comes before you make that 
charge. 

Mr. HICKMAN. A few days ago, whem a 
motion was made to proceed to a ballot, and when 
the previous question was called, as the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr.Winsiow] avowed, for 
the purpose of preventing me from offering an 
amendment to that motion in the shape of a pro- 
viso for the plurality rule, every gentleman on that 


| side of the House voted to sustain the previous 


question in order to prevent thatamendment being 


made. For that reason, sir, I say that they are | 


controlled in theiractionhere, aid they standcom- 
mitted alongside of those whoare mostultra onthis 
point of resisting the organization of the House, 
and preventing a vote on any. question ‘standing 
on the Journal of the House. Is there any ne- 
cessity for taking another ballot? : Are: we'to 
engage day after day in this useless-and worse 
than ‘ridiculous farce of balloting, when. we alt 
know perfectly well that the election of a Speaker 
is impossible as we stand now? _I, for one, say 
that I will never favor another ballot for Speaker 
until I can be satisfied that.a change hag taken 
lace in the minds of gentlemen either on one side 
of the House or the other; or until we-first-adopt 
the plürality rule or- some other rule that shall. be 
analogous to it in its operation. pa Pg a 

I ynderstand, I think, the disposition whieh is 
here manifested to take a ballot. It isnot because 
it is supposed for a moment that an election cane 
result fromit. Thatisnotit. Itis for the purpose 
of quieting the Democratic party in the North. 
That is the object; for I tell you, sir, that the in- 
quiry is being made now in all the sections:of the 
northern country, why do you not elect a Speaker 
of the House? And we are to have a ballot now, 
and it will be generously proposed to do the same 
thing on to-morrow, and the next day, for the pur- 

ose indicated. It will be proposed that we shalt 
have a ballot, in order that it may go forth to the 
northern Democratic newspapers, that the Demo- 
cratic party in the House of Representatives, are 
doing all they can for the purpose of effecting an 
organization. I will not assist them: further in 
this work of deception; I will not assist them fur~ 
ther; and. F state it-now, in the presence of gentle- 
men on the southern side of the House, that the 
determination must be reached sooner or later, to 
resist this omnipresent humbug. 

I trust that we will stand by the. proposition 
that has been made by the gentleman from Ohio, 
and meet the fight squarely until a disposition 
shall be manifested on the other side of the House 
to take up the questions as they present them- 
selves legitimately upon the Journal, and when 
the plurality rule shall have becn reached in the 
proper way, to vote upon it. I do not care about 
coming here day after day, and sitting for four or 
five hours, for the purpose of listening to gentle- 
men discussing national questions and defining 
their positions upon the existence of this Union. 
I care nothing about that. I can enjoy. myself 
while they are doing that, for I know they arc 
doing good; I know they are tearing the scales 
from the eyes of those who are acting with them 
at the North, and that is what, of all things, I 
most desire. I wish the northern Demoeracy to 
know in whose hands they are, by what doctrines 
they are to be bound, and to what heresies they 
will hereafter be required to subscribe. I say, I 
can sit here pleasantly and listen to such a discus- 
sion, because it is profitable; but when they ask me 
to sit here and cast fruitless votes day after day, I 
shall refuse it, until I think a change has taken 
place in the dispositions of this:House. I will 
absent myself before I will do it. I will not en- 
gage in this ridiculous scene. I think the country 
has been sufficiently amused by it, and that we 
ought to be satisfied. 

Mr.McCLERNAND. Mr. Clerk, I had notin- 
tended to take any part in this debate, particularly 
at this time, and especially upon these small points 
oforder. But, sir, the very extraordinary speech 
which has been made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Hicxman] leaves me no other 
alternative than to. respond. to him. ' His inso- 
lence is unbearable. e has assumed. a sort of 
censorship, not only over the Republican side of 
the House, but also over the Democratic side of 


‘the House, and particularly over the conduct of 


Democrats from the free States. By what author- 
ity has he done so? Is he one of us? Is he one 
of. the Democratic members of this House? I 
know that he pretends to be, but that pretension 
is unfounded in point of fact.. He speaks of. the 
south side ofthe House, and, by implication, of the 
north side of the House. Which side does the 


| gentleman belong to? Probably, he would claim 


to belong to both sides. He usually sits on this 
side when he wishes to play into the hands of the 
Republicans; but when he wishes to hurl-his poi- 
soned missiles in open hostility at the Democratic 
side he takes a more respectful distance—he goes 
over to the north. side of the. House among his 
backers and sympathizers. 
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oSir, the gentleman is hot a Democrat. “He isa 
recreant from that party; heisa traitor to the Dem- 
oeratic party. Eve piate from the Democratic 
side of the House, and the galleries.] We repu- 
diate him; wedisown him. It has been the habit 
of that gentleman ever since the meeting of this 
Congress to.indulge in injurious imputations, not 
only against individuals, but against collections of 
individuals—against whole-sections on this side 
of the House; . By what right does he do so? Is 
Jit. given to him to fathom the motives of men, and 
to condemn them upon. his judgment of those mo- 
‘tives? He assumes the authority to do so, but 
his authority is a usurpation. He calis the con- 
duct.of members on this side of the House in ques- 
tion because they have not scen fit to vote for the 
plurality rule. Are we bound to vote for jt be- 
cause-he may: have proposed it? Are we bound 
* to vote for it because it may be acceptable to the 
other side of the House? Are we to yield all of 
our objections to it in order to enable gentlemen 
to clect a Republican Speaker? Are we thus to 
become instrumental in the election of a bitter op- 
ponent. of the Democratic party? Are we thus to 

ecome responsible for so great a transgression, 
so deplorable a public calamity? “We have not 
eome here, sir, for any such purpose, or to assume 
any such odious responsibility. We have resisted 
the adoption of that rule, not factiously, but by 
constitutional and parliamentary means. We are 
opposed, inflexibly opposed, to the adoption of 
any rule for the settlement of this question that 
recognizes the right ofa minority to clecta Speaker. 
We stand upon a higher and firmer ground. We 
stand upon the majority principle, which is the 
active and controlling power of free, popular gov- 
ernnents. This is the rock upon which we stand, 
and upon which. we will fall, if need be. 

Sir, the gentleman says that the northern De- 
mocracy arocontrolied by theirsouthern friends on 
this side of the House; in other and plainer words, 
that: they are their liegemen, bound to. do their 
bidding. 
“Good!” from several Memnens;] and it could 
only have emanated froma man who feels that he 
ts controlled by others, and froma man who is 
the slave and instrument of others. [Applause 
from the Democratic benches, and in the galle- 


ries.] Lrepeat, asa northern man, I repudiate the | 
? 


imputation. 

The gentleman's discrimination between north- 
ern Democrats and southern Democrats is equally 
offensiveand unfounded, Whether from the North 
or the South, we are equal members of the same 
common party; standing upon the same platform 
of principles, and devoting our energies and efforts 


to the same common purposes—the conservation | 
of the integrity of the Constitution, and the wel- | 


fare and happiness of the people. 

And what, sir, has heen the history of the gen- 
teman? He has boxed every point of the polit- 
ical compass. As a weathereock, he has yielded 
to every political bre 
land. Professing originally to be a national Re- 
sublican, or a Whig, did he not denounce General 
Faaker because of his opposition to a wasteful 
sehome of internal improvements, which, if car- 
ried into effect, would have bankrupted the coun- 
try: 


mit me to correct his facts 
Mr. McCLERNAND. 
Mr. WRIGHT. 


tleman here, 


Not a word, sir. 


Mr. McCLERNAND., Did he not denounce | 


General Jackson, because of the resistance offered 


by him. to the corruptions and the encroachments || 


of the money power? At a later time, professing 


to be a friend of the American system, at least, in | 


reference to protective duties, did he not denounce 


Mr. Clay as a traitor to the Democratic party;as | 
a corrupt trickster in’ polities; as a reprobate in 
morals? Professing, now, to be opposed to sla- | 


very, did he not denounce Governor Ritner, of 
Pennsylvania,upon the charge that he was opposed 
to slavery, or the slave institutions of the South, 
and was drifting towards Abolitionism? 


fessing, now, to be an anti-Lecompton Democrat, 


has he notabandoned the association of all Dem- 

ocrats and Democratic organizations to become a | 
follower of Sewarp, and a supple instrument ia | 
the hands of the Republican party? In turn, has | 
he not betrayed all parties and all principles? | 


And yet,to-day, he assumes to be an exemplar 
A 


The imputation: is false,” (* Good!” | 


ze that has passed over the | 


Mr. HICKMAN. If the gentleman will per- i 


Not a word from that gon- | 


Pro- | 


in politics and partizanship—to be a censor over 
the Democratic members in this House. Such 
insolence is unparalleled. . 

He complains of the delay of the House to act 


on his proposition to elect a Speaker by a plural- | 


ity vote. But, sir, it is not se much the delay 
which has taken place here that the gentleman 
objects to, as it is the failure of his purpose to 
elect a. Republican Speaker. If we have been 
tardy, the gentleman has beenin ahurry. It was 
only some four or five days after this session had 
commenced, that the gentleman introduced his 
proposition to clect by a plurality vote. At the 
same time Mr. Suzrman had received. the highest 
vote for Speaker; and before that time, if I mis- 
take not, the gentleman had-voted for Mr. SHER- 
man. Was it not, therefore, the object of this 
plurality rule to elect Mr. Suerman? Was it not 
the object of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. to 
clect him? And was not that his distinct object 
while he yet professed to be a Democrat; and sat 
upon this side of the Housc? Did not every man 
here at that time know what was his object? That 
it was to. betray the Democracy into the hands of 
the Republicans, and thereby elect Mr. Suer- 
MAN, or, in default of that, to sccure his own 
election? 

Upon that point, sir, let me address to the 
House one or two considerations. I have voted 
persistently against Mr. Suerman from the com- 
mencement of the session. I have done so be- 
cause I condemn the dogmas professed by him 
as a Republican, and because I am opposed to the 
agitation which has been provoked by the Re- 
publican party, and which at this time, I regret 
to say, is threatening the stability of our free in- 
stitutions. I have voted against him because he 
is an inderser of the Helper. book, and. because 
he has not had the manliness to avow or disavow 
the sentiments of that book. Ihave voted against 
him for all these reasons; yet, sir, he is far less 
objectionable, in my estimation, than the mem- 
ber from Pennsylvania. 


in the galleries.| He never can get my vote. 
The CLERK. The Clerk would respectfully 
call upon the members of the House to refrain 
from manifestations of applause. [Cries from the 
Republican benches, «There has been none on 
this side. ”?] You have, by your own solemm res- 
olution, unanimously called upon the Clerk to 
preserve the order and decorum of the Elouse 
The Clerk has no power to act, so far as members 
themselves are concerned, execpt in the way of a 
request. These manifestations are caught up in 
the galleries, and all know the effect upon, not 
only the members, but all who witness them. The 
Clerk, therefore, appeals to the House to preserve 


its own order and decorum and refrain from fur- | 


ther manifestations of applause. 

Mr. BRANCH and several Memgrers on the 
Democratic benches. ‘That is risht! 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I say, sir, that Mr. 
Suerman is far less objectionable to me than is 
the member from Pennsylvania, because in Mr. 
Sueerman I find an open and candid man so far as 
his political principles are concerned. He avows 
himself to be a Republican. He stands with that 
organization, he acts for it, he represents it, and 
when he meets us he meets us as an open antag- 
onist. Not so with the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. Professing to be a Democrat, he is con- 
sorting with the Republicans all the time and 
contriving with them how they shall more effect- 
ually and certainly overthrow us. It is for those 
reasons, among others, that the member from 
Pennsylvania would be the last man I would ac- 
cept as Speaker. 

The gentleman says that in resisting his plurality 
rule, we from the North are violating our duty to 
our constituents, That is the substance of his 
charge in this connection. 
know that we are thus recreant to our public duty? 
Who told him so? His Republican associates? 
They are no better authority than he is. But, 
sir, Í cannot condescend to defend myself against 
such a charge. I know my duty to my constit- 
uents and will perform it. 
them and not to him; nor will I allow him to 
thrust himself between them and me. This he 
shall not do. On the contrary, let the gentleman 
take care of his own responsibility to his own 
constituents. That will be enough for him. We 


l ask not the gentleman’s counsel; nor will we rc- 


{Clapping of hands on |} 
the Democratie benches, and applause and hisses | 


i hamentary word. 


But. how does he ; 


Tam accountable to | 


ceive it, because we are satisfied that his heart is 
alien, is- hostile to us. Weare assured that he 


i| sympathizes with the Republicans, and that heis 


playing a game for their hencfit. 
Mr. LARRABEE. Whoever votes for Suer- 
MAN cannot be a Democrat. 
Mr.McCLERNAND. My friend from Wis- 
consin says that whoever votes for Mr. SHERMAN 
cannot be a Democrat. I say so, too. Nor, sir, 


can any man be a Democrat who will vote, either 


directly or indirectly, to secure My, SHerman’s 
election: i 

In conclusion, sir, I beg to repeat, that we are 
opposed to the plurality rule; some of us on con- 


| stitutional grounds, others on the ground. of ex- . 


pediency; because, sir, its. operation, probably, 


-would be to elect Mr. Suerman, a result that we 


would avoid by all fair parliamentary means. 
And are we to be denounced to our constituents 
for this, because we demur to the scheme of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to elect a ininority 
Speaker? We scorn, sir, both his threats and his 
malice, : 

I have already said more than I intended to say 
when I arose; but it did not become me to sit quiet 
afier the remarks made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. ; 

Mr. PRYOR. Being one of that number, sir, 
to whom the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Hickman] adverted, as resolved to employ all 
legitimate means to defeat the adoption of the plu- 
rality rule, I feel called upon to give some very 
brief, and, I flatter myself, very satisfactory rea- 
sons, why I am determined to adopt and pursuc 
that course. The honorable member from Penn- 


| sylvania, with adisingenuousness which I confess 
‘amazed me, even from him, undertook to say that 


those of us who were resisting the adoption of the 
plurality rule were a miserable minority, contend- 
ing against the legitimate rule of the majority. 


|| Sir, he asserts that which the records distinctly 


contradict, and which every intelligent gentleman 
upon this floor knows to be false. . 
Mr. MILLSON. Irise to a point of order. 
Mr. PRYOR. I beg my colleague’s pardon. 
Mr. MILLSON., Trise to a point of order. It 


| is always ungracious, though with less reluctance 
| where one of my colleagues is concerned; though 
| I have seen occasion once or twice to submit a 


point of order to the House for the purpose of 
preventing results which recent events admonish 
us as being very likely to occur. I submit, then, 
omy colleague, thatitis within his constitutional 
right, as it is certainly within his intellectual 
power, to be as scveré as the nature of the case 
may demand without being unparliamentary, I 
call him to order for the expression he has used. 

Mr. PRYOR. Ido notknow what the resources 
of my vocabulary are, but lam satisfied I know 
no langnage but the English, and that is the plain- 
est vernacular, and, therefore, notwithstanding 
the point of order my colleague has raised on me, 
I repeat that the statement of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is false, 
` Mr, MILLSON. Then I raise the point of 
order, and demand a vote of the House upon it. 

Mr. KEITT. Then I shall discuss it. 

Mr. PRYOR. And so I shall go on and dis- 
cuss it and prove that I used the justifiable par- 
I believe I have the floor. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Virginia 
will pardon the Clerk for stating that when the 
point of order: 

Mr. PRYOR. 


Allow me one word. I have 


i said what I have said, and do not intend to re- 


peat it. I said it twicc, and am going on, if you 
will allow me to go on. 

Mr. MILLSON. I supposed my colleague 
would appreciate readily my motive. . 

Mr. PRYOR. I do appreciate the motive of 


; my honorable colleague, and propose to quit that 


branch of the few remarks J intend to submit. 
The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania 


i has undertaken to represent the minority, as he 


calls us, upon this floor, and especially that branch, 


| the gallant members of the minority, the Democ- 


racy of the North ogéperating with us, in the atti- 
ude of a factious, contumacious, and illegitimate 
resistance to the regular and warrantable rule of 


| the majority. I say that he has mistaken the fact, 


and has misstated our position. We,sir, are the ma- 


jority; he is the minority, undertaking to compass 


his objects through means illegitimate, unusual, 


ii unparhamentary, and, in my judgment, unconsti- 
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tutional. Thatbeingthestate of thecase, westand 
for the rights and interests of the majority; he 
working in the interests and objects of the minor- 
ity, and that, too, by insidious, clandestine, and 
flagitious means. We feel ourselves not only 
warranted, but compelled to resist him by all the 
means which a minority, in parliamentary bodies, 
can employ to defeat so nefarious an enterprise. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I invoke the aid of the récord 
to sustain me in my position. What does it ex- 
hibit? It exhibits four parties upon this floor 
who have nominated candidates. The Democratic 
party came forward with a candidate—a gentle- 
man exempt in his character, in his career, and in 
his record, from any legitimate objection; a con- 
servative man, a high-toned gentleman, a patriot, 
every inch a patriot. We presented him to this 
House;. but after a few ballots we discovered he 
could not be elected. What then? Did we ob- 
stinately and pertinaciously insist upon his can- 
didacy? No, sir; in a spirit of concession and 
compromise, which you had no right to demand 
or expect of us, we took down his name and pre- 
sented you with my honorable and worthy col- 
league from the State of Virginia, [Mr. Minison,] 
who, upon one particular measure, was thought 
to Le more acceptable to you than our regular 
caucus nominee. You refused to vote for him. 
We superseded his candidacy by the gentleman 
from California, [Mr. Scorr.}] “You would not 
vote for him. Then we took the gentleman from 
Texas, [Mr. Hamiiron,] who belonged to no po- 


litical organization, and who was opposed to the | 


Lecompton bill, thereby doing violence to our own 
feelings, but with an extreme solicitude to effect 
an organization of this House, hoping he might 
possibly be elected. 

Now, I appeal to you and to the country if that 
bea factious and disorganizing course ? What has 


been the course of the self-styled spurious ma- | 
jority upon the floor? In the first instance they | 
nominated a man who is obnoxious to us, not | 


ony because he expresses and advocates the prin- 
ciples of the Republican party, but who is execed- 
ingly repugnant to our feclings, because of his 
complicity with a most treasonable and infamous 
publication. We make a protest against his elec- 
tion, in the name of the country and of our con- 
stituency, and we record that remonstrance against 
the election of the Black Republican nominee for 
Speaker. 

What do you do? You who are now affecting 
to be so solicitous for the organization of this 
House, in the interests of the Confederacy, what 
do you do?, Do you present us with the name of 
another candidate? Sir, you have those among 
your ranks who, I undertake to say, small as is 
my familiarity with the public men of the coun- 


try, are equally deserving of that high honoras | 


is the gentleman from Ohio. There is the gen- 
tleman’s honorable colleague, [Mr. Corwiy,] a 
man of historical reputation, one who has served 
in high and important functions of the Govern- 
ment with credit to himself and distinction to his 


State, but who chooses to be somewhat conserv- | 


ative on the great issues that now convulse the 
country. Why not present him? Then, again, 
there is the honorable gentleman from New Jer- 
sey, (Mr, Pexnincroy,| who addressed the House 
the otherday—a gentleman of grave, dignified, and 
decorous demeanor—one whose personal charac- 
ter comes with the highest attestation; whose hon- 


esty is visible in the impress of nature on his face; | 


but he, too, is a little conservative; 
take him? : 

There are other gentlemen whom I could enu- 
merate here; why not take one of them? No, 
sir; you adhere pertinaciously, obstinatcly, fac- 
tiously, to that gentleman against whose election, 
in the interests of the Constitution and the Con- 
federacy, we, the Representatives of the South, 
and the Union and Constitution-loving men of the 
North, have been obliged to enter a formal and 


Why not 


indignant protest. If your object was merely that | 


of party triumph, you might easily, I imagine, 
elect a man—or you might probably do it—in as- 
sociation with your party. 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Conwin?] Why not 


elect the gentleman from New Jersey, [Mr. Pex- | 
nineron,} if you merely desired the election of | 
one in connection with, and promotive of, the ob- | 
No, sir; that į 


jects of your political association? 
is not your object. Your purpose is not only to 
vanquish us, but to degrade us.’ Your purpose 


Why not elect the | 


| sylvania the floor? 


; scen proper to raise a question of veracity with me. 


A e : g H 
is to impart the sting of personal insult to-our.| 
defeat. 


ablerand truer men, have the honor very feebly to 
represent, And you profess to be Union men foo!, 
Your nominee has recently written a letter to Phil- 
adelphia, wherein he professes and parades much 
on his love of the Union and the Constitution. 
Nay, he goes further; and, from the stand-point 
of pharisaical superiority, stigmatizes and de- 
hounces those whom he represents to be disorgan- 
izers, agitators, and disunionists..Thatfromhim! 
Heand his party lovers of the Union! whosepolicy 
and conduct are the origin and instigation of all 
the perils to the Union, and of all the agitation 
that has occurred in the history of the Confederacy. 
They the lovers of the Union! No, gentlemen of 
the Opposition; if you are lovers.of the Union, 
you must take down this candidate of yours; for 
I tell you, in all candor, that the election of the 
honorable member from Ohio [Mr.Suermay] will 
intensify and inflame and propagate that extra- 
ordinary state of agitation and resentment that 
now prevailseverywherc through theslavcholding 
States. They will accept the election of the gentle- 
man from Ohio as a portentous omen, a presage, 
a dismal vaticination of the ultimate catastrophe in 
the election of WittiaM H.Sewarp. Hiselection 
will be the signal of preparation for that event so 
disastrous to the Union. Why, then, insist onit? 
If you are solicitous for the welfare of the Union, 
take him down, I repeat. There is the gentleman 
from New Jersey ; there is the gentleman from Ohio; 
there are other Black Republicanswhom you may 
elect, and whose election will not be regarded asa 
personal insult, and will not awaken so sad a re- 
sponse of popular fecling in the States of the South. 
Mr. Clerk, I have, from the impulse of the mo- 
ment, attempted, somewhat desultorily, perhaps, 
toavow the fact that we on this side stand united 
to resist, to the utmost of our power, the opera- 
tion of the plurality rule. This is the reason: we 
are a majority on this floor against the plurality 
rule, and against the election of Mr. SHERMAN. 
(Several Republicans, “ Try it! ”] We have been 
shown to bea majority by thirty-odd ballots. [Re- 
peated shouts of ** Try it!’’] We have shown by 
thirty-odd ballots that we are in a majority against 
the honorable member from Ohio. You, a minor- 
ity, have atlempted to force him upon us against 
the indignant protest of the majority; and that, 
not by constitutional and usual means, but by an 
unparliamentary and extraordinary expedient. 
We of the majority are resisting that usurpation. 
And I give notice that for one—however others, 
if they choose, may shrink from the responsibility 
—accepting the suggestion of the honorable gen- 
tleman [Mr. Hurcuiws] about physical endur- 
ance, I am determined, so long as Í have any re- 
sources of physical strength left, to protest against 
and defeat the election of the honorable member 
from Ohio by the unconstitutional, unusual, and 
unparliamentary expedient of a minority vote. 
Mr. HICKMAN. Ihave but a word to say. | 
Mr. McRAE. Has the gentleman from Penn- 


The CLERK. The Clerk recognized the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McRAE. Then I yield; for I never inter- 
rupt anybody. i 

Mr. HICKMAN. If I had had time, coolly, 
to sit down and consider what the probable effect 
of my remarks would be on the other side of the 
House, I should probably have come to the con- 
clusion that they wowld produce precisely the 
effect which they have produced. The gentleman 
from Virginia, who has just taken his seat, has 


Mr. PRYOR. Allow me post a word. I dis- 
tinguished and stigmatized the statement of the 
gentleman as false. There I stand. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I distinctly so understand į 
it. He has chosen to raise a question of veracity 
with me. I wish to say to that gentleman, once 
for all, and to others who may think as he does, 
that I shall not part with my sense of propriety 
as a member of the American Congress, nor sever | 


i myself from my self-respect; nor will I forfeit |; 


thegood opinion of my pcople—if I now pos- 
sess it—by joining an issue with him for the de- 
termination of that question in the court which 
he may prefer. I do not, sir, recognize that asa 
tribunal of the country. Ihave made a declara- 


„defe Your object is to dishonor the section |i 
which 1, in association with so many better and 
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| as to the truthfuiness’of it, that ig to be determined 
by atribunal of more general jurisdiction than the 
one to which the gentleman prefers to bring his 
| issues; it will be determined: by the country, ° 

Mr. PRYOR. Will the ggntleman please sug- 
gest what tribunal we are to understand by that? 

Mr. HICKMAN. Well, I understand very 
well . 3 i o 

Mr. PRYOR. Idonot. PeF 

Mr. HICKMAN. Tunderstand precisely what. 
kind of a tribunal it is the disposition to bring me 
to here. ; 

Mr. PRYOR. Will the gentleman. allow me? I 
cannot understand. F can assure him and the 
House that nothing was further from my purpose 
than to throw out to him any overture, invitation, 
or menace to personal combat, or anything of the 
kind. He is mistaken. His vivid. imagination 
has created perils which never.existed. No, sir. 
I cxpressly indicated by what tribunal I would 
have that issue of veracity determined; I said the 
tribunal of the record; and on that I now: stand. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Then the gentleman from 
Virginia should be more guarded and circumspect 
| in his language. I repeat that when a southern 
i gentleman, of all othérs, makes use of language 
| of that kind, it can be understood but in one 
| way; and I wish to say now, again, that the gen~. 
| teman cannot try any question with me in his 
j court. I prefer to select my own tribunal for the 
| trial of my own causes. I will not reply at any 
time hereafter, if I can avoid it, to any. remarks 
of the kind. I have been expecting they would, 
come, I am only surprised that they have not 
| come at an earlier day.. But what excuse have I 
given for them? 

Mr. BARKSDALE. You felt that you de- 
served them. [Laughter from Democrats.] 

Mr. HICKMAN. Yes, sir, I deserved them, 
| because F chose to argue the question pending be- 
| fore the House without personal reference to any 
gentleman who considered my remarks in any- 
| thing offensive. I gave a fair and. abundant op- 
| portunity for interruption to any gentleman who 
considered that he was to any extent involved in. 
my remarks. Because I discuss the question as 
it comes before the House, and do it in my own 
i way, but renpeciilly; the gentleman from Vir- 

ginia [Mr. Pryor] has chosen to use the lan- 
guage he has used. Sir, I repeat that I will not: 
try that question of veracity m his court. It is 
| not the tribunal of the North; itis not one that I 
| will recognize; and I trust that gentlemen here- 
after, if they choose to resort to anguage of in~ 
sult, will remember it. ff my positions can be 
answered, then F think gentlemen should reply 
with arguments; it is not necessary to resort to 
| personal insult, invective, or assault. 
Mr. McRAK., I think, sir, that misunderstand- 
| ings between gentlemen of this House grow out 
of the fact that they do not know the precise po~: 
| sitions which they occupy towardseach other. I 
| shall, therefore, not undertake to settle the ques- 
tion between the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
and the gentleman from Virginia, in reference to 
| what has occurred between them as to what may 
| be considered personal. I agree entirely with a 
i very distinguished friend of mine from South Car- 


| olina, now on my left, [Mr. Kerrr,] that all ques- 
| tions of that kind ought to be settled outside of the 
| House. But in supportof the position that I have 
| taken, that misunderstandings between gentlemen 
| or misconceptions in reference to their positions 
| grow out of misunderstandings as to the partic- 
i ular positions which they occupy, I want to “il- 
i lustrate it upon this oceasion. 
| Now, siz, if I understood the speech of the gen- 
| leman from Ohio, [Mr. Hurcnins,] who offered 
| the resolution out of Which this discussion has 
arisen, he took the position this morning, that the 
uestion of organization of the House did not go. 
direcily to the election of the Speaker of this 
House, but that it went to the merits of the person 
who was to be elected. That is the position I 
understood him to oceupy. i 
Mr. BARKSDALE. Task my colleague if he 
will yield for a motion to adjourn, with the undér- 
standing that he shall have the floor in the morning. 
Mr. McRAE. Ifthe House desires to adjourn 
Twill yield. Ki 
Mr. BARKSDALE.. I submit the motion. 
The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 


| twenty-five minutes past four-e’clock, p. m.) the 
y I 


tion, and it will stand. And if there be a doubt 


House adjourned. 
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<IN SENATE. 
- “Wepnespar, January 18, 1860. 


` Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. GURLEY. 
VheJournal of yesiprday wasread and approved. 


f REPORT ON THE FINANCES. 
Mr. HUNTER. [submit the following order: 


Ordered, That five thousand five hundred copies of the 
report of the-Secretary of the Treasury on the finances, in 
addition to the usual namber, be printed ; five hundred of 
which shall be for the use of the Treasury Department. 

I believe, according to the rule, this should go 
to the Committee on Printing; but I was asked to 
getan order, if possible, to have it printed at once, 
because the copies for the use of the Department 
are required. Last year we printed ten thousand 
five hundred; I reduce it this year to five thousand 
five hundred; so that it is only half the quantity 
for the use of the Senate that there was last year. 
L hope it will be the pleasure of the Senate to act 
on it at once, as they are very much in want of 
the five hundred copies for the use of the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. FITCH. My impression is that the Sen- 
ate cannot act on that order without its reference 
to the Committee on Printing. 
will report in favor of its printing as soon as they 
get notice from the proper quarter that the print- 
ing is needed. 

Mr. HUNTER. If the Senator objects, let it 
take the usual course. I thought we could pass 
it by unanimous consent. Perhaps it is as well 
that it should go to the committee, who can report 
to-morrow. G 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The order will be 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. HAUN presented an act of the Legislature 
of California, granting the consent of said Legis- 
lature to the formation of a different government 
for the southern’ counties of said State, with a 
statement of the votes polled in pursuance of said 
act; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ` 
rand and others, praying that pensions may be 
allowed to the surviving soldiers of the war of 
1812, and to the widows of those who have died 
or may hereafter die; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of J. Farrand 
and others, praying that the militia of the Indian 
wars and, of that of 1812 may be placed upon the 
same footing in regard to bounty land as those 
who served in the war with Mexico; which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
Militia, 

Mr. KENNEDY presented the memorial of 
Henry J. Rogers, American editor of The Com- 
mercial Code of Signals, for the use of all Na- 
tions,” praying that the same may be adopted by 
Congress and distributed to all merchant vessels 
owned by citizens of the United States; which, 
with his’ papers on the files of the Senate, was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. FITCH presented the petition of citizens 
of Clinton county, Indiana, praying that the sur- 
viving militia of the war of 1812, and the widows 
of those who have died or may hereafter die, may 
be placed on the pension roll; which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DAVIS presented the petition of the heirs 
of Henry Brockholst Livingston, a lieutenant 
colonel of the continental army, praying to be 
allowed half pay and arrears of pay; which 
was referred to the Committee on Revolutionary 
Claims. 

Mr. SEBASTIAN presented the memorial of 
the legal representatives of Wetonsaw, son of 
James Conner, praying the payment of a sum of 
money stipulated to be paid to said Wetonsaw, 
by an Indian treaty; w 

ommittee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. SUMNER presented the petition of Elias 
Carpenter, praying that his pension may com- 
mence from the day of his disability; which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. LANE presented a petition of members of 
the Legislature of Oregon, praying thata pension 
be granted to H. H. Howard, a volunteer in the 
late Indian war in that Territory; which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BAYARD. I desire to present two tabu- 


That committee | 


ADE presented the petition of J. Far- 


uch was referred to the | 


lar statements to the Senate. One is a statement 
of the reports of the Court of Claims made to the 
House of Representatives during the Thirty- 
Fourth and Thirty-Fifth Congresses, showing in 
each case the nature of the claim, the amount 
claimed, and the action of the House thereon. 


The other is a statement of the decisions of the || 


Court of Claims made since the Thirty-Fifth 
Congress, and.reported to the Senate on the 11th 
day of January, 1860. I move they be laid on 
the table, and printed. . There is now before the 
Committee on the Judiciary a bill which looks to 
a reorganization of the Court of Claims. The 
information is of high value in connection with 
that. Itis also of value in the transaction of our 
business, even if we do not alter the law as re- 
ards the disposition of claims. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The papers will 
lie on the table, and the motion to print them will 
be referred to the Committee on Printing. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. PEARCE, it was 


Ordered, ‘That the memorial of David Ogden and others, 
praying that the owners of ships or vessels may be refunded 
moneys illegally exacted of them by collectors of the cus- 
toms for constructive permits for the examination and land- 
ing the baggage of passengers under the forty-sixth section 
of the act of 2d March, 1799, on the files of the Senate, be 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


On motion of Mr. KENNEDY, it was 


Ordered, That the Court of Claims be directed to trans- 
mit to the Senatg, the memorial and papers in the case of 
Gaetano Carusi, and that they be referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 


On motion of Mr, GWIN, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of Aaron Van Camp and 
Virginius P. Chapin, praying indemnity tor the illegal seiz- 
üre and confiscation of their property, at Apia, in the Nav- 
igators? Islands, by J. S. Jenkins, United States consul at 
those [slands, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. YULEE, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of James Myer, praying com- 
pensation for services rendered and losses sustained by him 
as quartermaster to the Mexican boundary-line commis- 
sion, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

On motion of Mr. YULEE, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of Chandler S. Emory, admin- 
istrator of Calvin Read, deceased, praying payment for pine 
trees sold to the United States for the erection of a fort at 
Mandarin, Florida, on the files of the Senate, be referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

On motion of Mr. YULEE, it was 

Ordered, That the memorial of Isaac Varn, sr., praying 
indemnity for Josses incurred by the military occupation of 
his property, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

On motion of Mr. FOOF, it was 

Ordered, That the petition and papers of Anna E. T. Part- 
ridge, widow of Captain Alden Partridge, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Military Academy at West Point, praying to 
be allowed a pension, on the files of the Senate, be referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. DURKEE, it was 


Ordered, ‘Phat the petition and papers of Mrs. Agatha 
O’Brien, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and Militia. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. GWIN asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 84) to 
facilitate communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific States by electric telegraph; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


Mr. CLAY, in pursuance of previous notice, | 


asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. 
No. 85) declaring the consent of Congress to any 
act which may be passed by the Legislature of 
the State of Alabama, authorizing the municipal 
authorities of the city of Mobile to impose and 
collect a duty on the tonnage of vessels, entering 
the port of Mobile; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
Mr. BENJAMIN asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
86) to amend the existing laws relative to the 
compensation of the district attorneys, marshals, 
and clerks of the circuit and district courts of the 
United States; which was read twice by its ttle, 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, asked, and by | 


unanimous consent obtained, leave to introduce a 
bill (S. No. 87) for the relief of Lee Deatherage 
and John Deatherage, or their legal representa- 
tives; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Commiitee on Public Lands. 


He also asked, and by unanimous consent ob- 
tained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 90) to 
create an additional land district in Washington 
Territory; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


PROPERTY IN TERRITORIES. 
Mr. BROWN submitted the following resolu 


tions: 


Resolved, That the Territories are the common. property 
of all the States; and that it is the privilege of the citizens 
of all the States to go into the Territories with every kind 
or description of property recognized by the Constitution 
of the United States, and held under the laws of any of the 
States; and that it is the constitutional. duty of the law- 
making power, wherever lodged, or by whomsoever exer- 
cised, whether by the Congress or the Territorial Legisla- 
ture, to enact such laws as may be found necessary for the 
adequate and sufficient protection of such property. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be instructed 
to insert, in any bill they may report for the organization of 
new Territories, a clause declaring it to be the duty of the 
Territorial Legislature to enact adequate and sufficient 
laws for the protection of all kinds of property, as above 
described, within the limits of the Territory; and that, 
upon its failure or refusal to do so, it is the admitted duty 
of Congress to interfere and pass such laws. 

Mr. GREEN. I think those resolutions had 
better lie over. 

The resolutions accordingly 
rule. 


LEGISLATIVE POWER OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. HALE. Iam instructed by the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred the 
petition of James H. Frostand Eliza A. Johnson, 
to report a joint resolution in their behalf. The 
report is very short—about six lines; and I am 
instructed by the committee to ask for the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution now. I think 
the Senate will agree to it when they hear the 
report read. 

he joint resolution (S. No. 7) for the relief of 
the legal representatives of John A. Frost, de- 
ceased, was read the first time by its title, and 
ordered to a second reading. 7 

Mr. HALE. Now, let the report be read; and 
I think the Senate will consent to pass the joint 
resolution at once. 

Mr. HUNTER. I would only suggest that 
this seems to be legislation. Flowever, we pass 
bills te the first and second readings, and that is 
legislation. . 

Mr. HALE. Yes, sir; we have passed them, 
I think. Let the report be read. 

Mr. MASON. I shall certainly object to pass- 
ing any bill or joint resolution in the present con- 
dition of the House of Representatives. Ido not 
know that I should object to advancing them to a 
second reading; but, to pass them, is a final act 
of legislation on our part. I think we should fice 
that. I have no objection to the gentleman’s bill. 
I do not know what it is. My objection is not to 
that; but itis to legislating at all.- 

Mr. HALE. This is simply a joint resolution 
to pay a boatswain money that is. due to him, 
‘The Seerctary of the Navy and the commander 
of the squadron both say that it was omitted to 
be paid to him by a mistake. This simply pro- 
poses to pay what is due; and was a mistake in 
the officers of the Government, and is so reported 
by the commander of the squadron and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

Mr. FESSENDEN., I take no interest in that 
matter. Ido not care whether the joint resolu- 
tion is acted on or not; but I should like to know 
from Senators what is the objection to our acting 
even finally upon bills at the present time? The 
question has been suggested, I know, in conver- 
sations among members of the Senate; but I do 
not see any reason why we may not go forward 
and perfect business, so faras this branch is con- 
cerned. Nothing can be done in the other House, 
tobesure; butwe area Senate, and may go through 
with all the regular proceedings of a Senate, as I 
apprehend. I should like it very much if that 
could be done. Senators will recollect that, at the 
suggestion of the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, I think at the beginning of the last Con- 
gress, or the one before that, the Senate proceeded 
to act, in the first instance, upon appropriation 
bills. It seemed to be gencrally conceded that the 
Senate had the constitutional power to act on bills 
merely appropriating money, not raising the rev- 
enuc, and we did originate certain bills here and 
sent them to the other House. Well, sir, in the 
other House they did not seem to deny the prim: 
ciple; but being somewhat afraid of the precedent, 
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I believe they laid them on the table and intro- 
duced other bills of precisely the same tenor, or 
very similar. It isa mere matter of form. If any 
business is to be done at this Congress, we might 
gain'a great deal of time by simply proceeding, 
preparing business, passing bills, if necessary, 
through this House, and having them ready to 
send to the other House. They might adopt them 
or not; but whether they adopted the bills or not 
as the action of the Senate, it certainly might be 
a very considerable advantage, and gain a great 


deal of time by having them in a matured state, 


because they would have the advantage of our 
labor. Certainly it would be no insult to the other 
. House, I make no proposition on this subject. 
I merely throw out, by way of suggestion, what 
might be done if we choose to do it with a desire 
to advance the business of Congress, which now 
seems to be ata stand still in the other branch. I 
will close by simply asking gentlemen to explain, 
for my mind is perfectly open to conviction onthe 
subject, what constitutional objection there is to 
our proceeding not only with bills through the 
first and second reading, but proceeding to final 
action on them, so faras this House is concerned. 
I have looked at the subject a little, and confess 


myself entirely unable to see the point of the diffi- | 


culty, 

r. MASON. 
sidered this subject very maturely; though once 
or twice, during the present session, my thoughts 
certainly have been turned. towards it. I am 
strongly impressed with the idea that at present 
we are clothed with no legislative functions what- 
ever; and if not so clothed with power, we cannot 
exercise it. The Constitution says: 

“All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in 
a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a 
Senate and House of Representatives.” 


Now, until the House of Representatives has | 
peers its organization, not as a matter of form, į 


ut as substantial matter, there is no Congress. 


Until there is a Congress, neither branch can have | 


any legislative power, in my apprehension. Itis 
not only to choose a Speaker, a presiding officer, 
but they have no legislative power; they do not 
constitute a House of Representatives until they 
have taken the oath prescribed by the Constitu- 


tion, binding them to the discharge of their duty. | 


There is at present, therefore, I submit respect- 
fully, no House of Representatives. There is as 
complete an absence of a House of Representa- 


tives as if none had been elected; and until there | 
is a House of Representatives there is no Con- į 


gress; and until there is a Congress there is no 
legislative branch of this Government. So it 
strikes me. I see no objection, for the facility of 
the dispatch of business, to mature, consider, di- 
gest, and arrange business which is compriscd 
within passing those bills to their second reading, 


and getting them ready for legislation; but until |; 


there is a Congress, the Senate, in my judgment, 
has no legislative power. It is for that reason 
that I should be reluctant to set the precedent. 


Mr, HUNTER. Mr. President, this is aques- ! 
tion which, like my colleague, I have not ex- ; 
amined particularly. Iconfess,ifI had to express | 


an opinion new at once, | should say that Iin- 


cline to think, with the Senator from Maine, that | 


we may legislate so far as we are concerned; be- 
cause, Í suppoge, the House of Representatives is 
a House, even without a Speaker; but I knew all 
this was controverted matter, and I did not sce 
much use in our attempting to legislate until that 
House was organized, and ready to receive com- 
munications from us. Now, sir, in regard to the 
appropriation bills. We have made the attempt 
more than once to originate them here; and, al- 
though the House of Representatives have never, 
by resolution, declared that we had not the power 
to do so, yet they have never acted on our bills, 


and it seemed to be matter of offense to them. |) 
Whilst I will do nothing to disclaim the power ef | 


the Senate to originate appropriation bills—for T 
believe it to be perfect and complete—I do not 
see the use of attempting to originate thern here, 
when the only result of doing so seemed to be to 
embarrass, and rather to give offense to the House, 
especially, too, as, when the attempt was made, 
there was a large portion of our own members 
who seemed to think we had no such right. Un- 
der these circumstances, it seemed to me that it 
was doubtfal whether we should act on legislative 
matters at all—that is, pass bills—until the other 


I cannot say that I have con- | 


House was organized; as it was pretty certain, 
from our past experienec, that any attempt to ori- 
ginate appropriation bills here would rather give 
offense than otherwise to the House. I thought, 
in the present state of public affairs, and in the 
present condition of Congress, perhaps it would 
be as well not to carry out to their final stages mat- 
ters of legislation until the House was organized. 
Tconfess that I think we have the power to do it. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I was aware that the dif- 
ficulty which had suggested itself to the minds of 
some gentlemen, was founded upon that particu- 
lar clause of the Constitution read by the Senator 
from Virginia, [Mr. Mason.] I see, however, 
no such difficulty. The President has sent his 
message to both the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He considered ita House, so far 
as that he could recognize itasa body. Perhaps, 
the question may depend upon the construction 
of the point whether it is and when it is a House 
of Representatives. Everybody knows, of course, 
that until it is organized according to form, it 
cannot act; but there would be a great many dif- 
ficulties in not considering it a House of Repre- 
sentatives for some purposes, and in not consid- 
ering that Congress was in session at the present 
time. Why, sir, it is suggested to me by my 
friend from Vermont, [Mr. CoLtamen,] that sup- 
pose the law was now as it used to be, that we 
were entitled to receive a per diem allowance 
during the session of Congress, should we not be 


| entitled to receive it notwithstanding the House 


is not organized? 
Mr. MASON. That is the argumentum ad 
hominem. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. 
certain cases, ; 
- Mr. CLARK. 


It may not be amiss in 


Will the Senator from Maine 


: allow me to call his attention to the last clause of 
| section four, article one, of the Constitution? 


Mr. FESSENDEN. Yes, sir; unless I have 
it before me, and I believe I have. Which one 
is it? 

Mr. CLARK. It is this: 


“The Congress shall assemble at least once in every 


: year, and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in De- 


cember.” 


Now, unless we are to be considered a Con- 
ress,that provision of the Constitution has not 
een carried out, 

Mr. FESSENDEN. That operates; and there 
is stili another, and that is the last clause of sec- 
tion five of the same article: 

“Neither House, during the session of Congress, shall, 
without the consent of the other, adjourn for more than 
three days.” 

Now, if Congress is not in session, we may 
adjourn for an unlimited time- 

‘Mr. BENJAMIN. If the Senator from Maine 
will permit me I will refer him to another clause 
in the Constitution which, I think, is conclusive 
upon the question. It is the second, section of 
the first article. At the close of that scction it is 
said: 

“ The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker 
and other officers.” 

Clearly, considering them a House before the 
Speaker is elected. ‘If it is a House to choose 
officers, itis a House mn the sense of the Consti- 
tution. Į must say, as the Senator from Maine 
has been kind cnough to yield to me, that I agree 
fully with his view that we have power te go on 
and carry on legislative business. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. Ifitis considered a House | 


in any sense, Congress is in session, and the legis- 
lative power, according to the clause read by the 
Senator from Virginia, is vested in Congress, and 
here is a Congress to do it. ‘Yo be sure, the other 
branchof Congress, the House of Representatives, 
cannot now do any business whatever. Ithas no 
power and will not have until it is organized and 
the members are qualified, but we are able to act. 
I confess that I have been able to see nothing to 
prevent us going on, if we choose to do so, instead 
of considering oursclves as in the light of idle men 
waiting for the other branch to organize. I think 
we may go on and complete, so far ds we can, 
any business that we sec fit to do. For myself, 
I am of opinion that the sooner we proceed reg- 
ularly to Initiate and to complete, so far as we 
may find it necessary or convenient, the business 
we have to do here in the passage of bills, so 
much more will be done, and the better for all 
concerned. 


| And, sir, I see no sort of objection to doing 
what I suggested. Ido not move, ot request even, 
that anything of that kind shall be done, but itis 
very manifest that there will be many things’ to 
delay and to interfere with the course of business 
in the present Congress; and if the Senate see fit 
to do as it has done before, go on and complete, 
so far as we can complete them, certain appropri- 
ation bills and have theni ready, it would unques- 
tionably facilitate their passage very much.’ F 
have’ no particular apprehension myself that the- 
House of Representatives will take any exception 
to this course. If they do, it will be a formal 
exception. It is not the same House that has 
taken exception heretofore. Perhaps this is a 
case which will show the House of Representa- 
tives that they have been in error heretofore, and 
that there may be cases in which it would be wise 
for the Senate to initiate bills of that description. 
It does not rest upon us on this side of the Cham- 
ber, a minority as we are, to-attempt.to take the 
control of business in any way. The responsi- 
bility properly rests with the majority. I make 
the suggestion in perfet good faith in reference 
to the matter, and I think 1f the Senate is sô dis- 
posed, it may proceed, and much time may be 
gained and much good accomplished by the course” 
which I have suggested. 

Mr. GWIN. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection 


i to the second reading of the joint resolution to- 


day? 

Mr. GWIN. Ido not object; but I want to 

say a few words on this question. ` 
he VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from 
California. .- i 

Mr. GWIN. I hope the views of the Senator 
from Maine will be sustained by a majority of the 
Senate. We certainly have not been doing very 
useful business since the Senate met. The first 
bill on the Calendar is one of great importance to 
this nation. I have been, as anxiously as any 
member of this body or the other House, waiting 
to see a Speaker elected and this question solved, 
so as to call up that bill for consideration. ’ It ig 
one of more consequence to the people than any , 

uestion before Congress at this session—the 

acific railroad bill—and if the views of the Sen- 
ator from Maine prevail, I shall at once ask the 
Senate to take up that question and dispose of it. 
It has been before the Senate and the country for. 
a long while, and can require no great discussion 
now. ; 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, I am perfectly 
satisfied that it is always safer in a matter of 
doubt to adhere to the Constitution, adhere to it 
in its letter and in its spirit, and if in departing 
from it, that departure only involves an irregular- 
ity, nothing more, from such irregularities very 
grave and dangerous precedents may creep into 


i the Government. Now, sir, I cannot understand 


how theSenate can be recognized within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution as a constituent of “the 
Congress” contemplated by the Constitution, 
when the codrdinate branch has no existence, 
and it can have no existence until the coordinate 
branch has complied with the terms of its charter 
and ours, by taking the oath which is intended 
to bind them to the discharge of their trust. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Will the Senator read 
the clause? 


Mr. MASON. Here it ie: 


“ The Senators and Repfesentatives before. mentioned, 
and the members of the several State Legislatures, and all 
executive and judicial officers, both of the United States 
and of the several States, shall be bound by oath or affirma- 
tion to support this Constitution.” 


Now, I do not see how there can be a House 
of Representatives until they have complicd with 
this most important feature’of the Constitution. 
If there be no House of Representatives, then 
where do we stand? We are here assembled as 
a Senate, and I presume we are clothed with all 
the functions that are vested in the Senate alone; 
but we are clothed with no legislative function 
whatever, until there is a complete Congress. 
Why, sir, suppose we pass a Bills we do not 
know that that bil can be submitted to the House 
of Representatives; and can it be that we have 
the power to pass a bill when there is no House 
of Representatives, necessary to constitute a Con- 
gress, preparcd to consider it? They may or may 
not be so prepared; but I do. not see that that 
affects the argument of the question of the right 
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or power or safety of such a proceeding in our 
position But even on the argument of conve- 
nience, it is well known that the Senate, from 
being a smaller body, is always in advance of the 
House of Representatives in the actual business 
of the country. 

¿E should regret exceedingly if we should take 
a false step in this matter, and set a precedent 
that might be fraught with danger hereafter. Sir, 
the dangers to popular government are from ir- 
regularity, from disregarding those matters that 
are deemed merely as of form. There is no power 
above us to correct our errors, except’ our sepa- 
rate constituencies, by some mode of separate 
correction. There is no supervising power. It 
isthe more important, therefore, inmy judgment, 
that we should adhere. closely and lijerally, pre- 
serving the spirit, as literal as possible to. the 
terms of the Constitution under which we are as- 
serabled. I do not object to the second reading; 
but if it is the desire of the Senate to put the joint 
resolution on its passage, I object. 

Mr. PEARCE. These scruples of the Senator 
from--Virginia, sir, seem to me to be novel, and I 


think not well founded. Certainly, the prece- 
dents are against his view of the matter. wice 


within the last twelve years the other House has 
failed to organize, as it has so far done at this ses- 
sion; yet I do not recollect to have heard any ob- 
jection made to the Senate undertaking legislati ve 

usiness. On the contrary, both four years ago, 
when a long struggle of some ten or twelve. weeks 
occurred in the House of Representatives, as also 
in the case some years before that when Mr. Cobb 
was finally elected Speaker, the Senate proceeded 
with legislative business without the expression of 
any seruple on the part of any member, so far as | 
recollect. I know that in the latter case they not 
only discussed legislative business on the present- 
ation of memorials, but introduecd resolutions 
proposing inquirics into the propriety of repeal- 
ing or amending existing statutes. I do not recol- 


lect that any bill was ever passed by the Senate | 
during the last of those oceasions to which Lhave | 
referred, but | do know that legislative business 
was entered upon, that discussion was had, and 
that there were such proceedings upon resolt- 
tions as must be considered legislative; for the 
consideration and reference of a resolution pro- 
posing an inquiry for legislation is as much logis- 
ative business as the final passage of a bill, We 
cannot consummate any bill without the action of 
the other House; but when we are organized and 
they are not, it cannot be considered a violation of 
thelr privileges, or of any provision of the Con- 
stitution, if we proceed to do that which is only our 
part of legislation, ‘Chore is no language in the 
Constitution which prohibits the Senate from pro- 
ceeding with its business while the House is un- 
organized; and it would be a strange construction 
of the Constitution which should tic the hands of 
the Senate, and prevent them from the perform- 
ance of their duty, when their doing so could in 
nowise deprive the House of its full mélucnce on | 
logislation. So faras there is danger in the exam- 
le, or inconvenience to be apprehicnded from it, | 
think it is the other way, {t would, at least, be 
inconvenient for us to remain here for ten or twelve 
weeks idle, and incapable of transacting business, 
because the House cannot agree upon a Speaker. | 
I will not repeat the passages cited from the 
Constitution by other Sengtors, which are, m my 
opinion, quite satisfactory; but I will add that, 
Sonstitution requires an oath to support | 


while the C 
the Constitution, it is only the law which dircets 
the time of taking it. The first act passed by the 
First Congress directed the manner and time of 
taking the oath. For that Congress, it was re- 
quired that the oath should be taken in three days 
after the passage of theact. The oath was to 
administered by any member of the House to the 
Speaker, and by him to the members, previous to 
entering on any other business. This implies, as 
has been suggested, that the House of Representa- 
tives existed as such before the election of Speaker, 
the law only forbidding other business till the 
Speaker was chosen, and the members sworn. | 
Mr. BENJAMIN. One or two other consid- 
erations suggest themselves to my mind which I 
will throw out for the consideration of Senators. 
First, I cannot see any possible distinction, as | 
regards the exercise of the power of the Senate, 
between reading a bill once or twice or three times. 
If we can read a bill at all, with a view of promoting 


e 
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its final passage by the action of the Senate, I | 
cannot see at what point we are to stop in the ex- 
ercise of that power before we can be said to exer- 
cise legislative power. “We have taken up bills | 
without the suggestion of a doubt, referred them į 
to committees, examined them, read them once i 
and twice, and why not the third time? The legis- | 
lative power is vested in. both branches of Con- | 
gress, to be sure. We do notassume to exercise } 
legislative powers exclusively of the other branch, 
by beginning to act on bills. We exercise our 
share of the legislative power, being organized as 


a Senate, by passing bills. That is our share of |) 


the legislative power. Ouraction isnot complete 
until the other House exercises its share of the 
same power. It is obvious to every onc that, if 
there is no House without a Speaker, then if in 
the course of the session the Speaker should dic, 
our hands would be tied at once until the House 
should electa successor. I think thatwould hardly 
be contended. When the Constitution says, in so 
many words, that it is the House of Representa- 
tives that is to elect its Speaker, it implies, with 
an implication which it is impossible to contro- į 
vert, that that House exists as a House before the 
Speaker is elected. What is the House of Rep- 
resentatives now doing? Attempting to exercise | 
a power which the Constitution vests only in the 
House of Representatives. [fit isa House of Rep- 
resentatives for the purpose of electing a Speaker, i 
I submit that it is a House of Representatives in 
contemplation of the Constitution, which makes 
no distinction, This isthe regular session of the 
Congress of the United States, under the Consti- 
tution, and itis the duty of the Senate to go on 
with its business; and, unless some inhibition of 
the Constitution can be found, cither expressly 
prohibiting our action or doing so by a very neces- | 
sary implication, I cannot, I must confess, sce the 
force of the argument. 

Mr. MASON. I do not design to prolong the 
discussion, but I should like to hear the Senator 
on one proposition. There is nolegislative power | 
vested in the Senate. The legislative power is 
vested in “ the Congress,” and the Constitution | 
deelares that the Congress shall consist of a Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, so that until 
there is a Cor within the contemplation of 
the Constitution, 
plated does not arise. Neither House is clothed 
with the power to legislate until a Congress is 
formed, and the legislative power is then vested 
in that Congress. That is the language of the 
Constitution. If that be the truc construction 
which I have placed upon it, it follows, of neces- | 
sity, as a lovical sequence, that we have no legis- 
lative power until there is a Congress, and there 
ran be no Congress until the House of Repre- 
sentatives have constituted themselves in such 
way as to be prepared to discharge their functions 
for joint legislation, That is my idea. 

Mr. HALE. ldo not rise, sir, to throw my 
opinion into this discussion, but that of a much | 
weighticr man than mysclf. By the third section 
of the second article of the Constitution it is pro- | 
vided that the President | 

“ Shall from time to time give to the Congress informa- 
tion of the state of the Unione and recominend to their | 


consideration such measures as he shall Judge necessary 
and expedient.” 


the legislative function contem- |; 
| of Speaker. 


Mr. Buchanan has adjudged that there is a Con- 
gross, or else he would not have undertaken to 

erform this high function by sending his message, 

ecause the Constitution only gives him power to ; 
send it to Congress, and he has sent it to us asa į 
Congress. Ido not know thatthe Vice President 
was in the chair at the time to which I shall now | 
allude; but when this matter was first introduced | 
by a resolution of the honorable Senator from | 
Ohio, [Mr. Pueu,] which he presented on the very 
first or second day of the session—a resolution 
which I thought contemplated legislative action— 
I took this exception as a question of order upon 
it, and upon the question of order a debate arose | 
exactly as wide as if the whole original resolution 
was under discussion. [then consulted with some į 
members of the Senate who had been a long time’; 
here—I may mention the honorable Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Pearce] as one, and upon his į 


suggestion that the practice of the Senate had been | 


i 
i 
| 
i 
i 
to consider legislative business, I withdrew the | 
point. I think there is great force in the sugges- ; 
tion of the Senator from Louisiana. If we can do | 
anything that savors of legislation, why can we | 


j : f 
| with any business beyond the reference of bills 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 


i 


not do everything? If we may read a bill the first 
time, why may we not read it the third? It isas 
much a legislative act, as much a constitutional 


| act of legislation to read a bill the first time as the 


third time; because it cannot be passed until it 
has had three several readings, and we can only 
give the first reading to a bill, on the assumption 
that we are clothed with legislative functions. I 
have no sort of feeling upon this subject; but I 
think it would be well to establish a rule to guide 


| us, so that we may know how to proceed. I have 


no desire that this bill should be the theme of any 
discussion upon the subject, and I will withdraw, 
if I may do so, the motion to have it passed at the 
present time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question can- 
not come up in any form for decision by the Chair, 
because the bill has been read once to-day, and 
all subsequent proceedings must be by unanimous 
consent. A single objection is sufficient at any 
stage to stop it. 

Mr. HALE. Task the Vice President, then, 
if it has not been read, if it has not had one of the 
readings that the Constitution requires this House 
of Congress should give the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has, without 
objection. 

Mr. HALE. Then I should like to have a 
special committee appointed to find out where the 
constitutional difference is between reading it a 
first and a second time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question be- 
fore the Senate is whether the Senate will give 
unanimous consent to the second reading of the 
bill, it having been read once before, to-day. 

Mr. BAYARD. Whether it can give unani- 
mous consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. “Whether the Sen- 
ate will give unanimous consent. If there be no 
objection, the Chair will direct the bill to be read 
a second time. 

Mr. BAYARD. There can be no obligation, I 
presume, to give unanimous consent in any case; 
but if the objection goes to the extent that the 
Senate cannot legislate after the day fixed by the 
Constitution for the assembling of Congress, until 
the House organizes, I cannot sce the force of it 
under the Constitution, merely because the House 
happens not yet to be organized by the election 
ur legislation is imperfect, doubt- 
less; it goes for nothing if the House does not 
organize and act on any bill or joint resolution 
which we pass, but we are an organized bodys 
we arc assembled under the express terms of the 
Constitution on the first Monday of December, 
no other day having been fixed by law for the 
assembling of Congress, which Congress have 
the power to do. We are therefore a legally or- 
ganized body; we mect under the terms of the 
Constitution; so far as the legislative authority is 
invested in us, we have a right to go to the full 
extent of our power; but of course no legisla- 
tion can take place which would be binding on 
the country in the shape of a law or a joint reso- 
lution unless the House should subsequently 
organize; and should act upon it, giving their 
concurrence, and the President should also ap- 

rove it. 

Mr. HUNTER. Isuggest that there isa ques- 
tion which we are forced to settle; because, if we 
have this power, we shall have to fake up the Cal- 
endar when we get through with the morning hour. 
Tam inclined to think, myself, we have the power; 
and I hope my colleague will withdraw his objec- 
tion; because, I do not see any mischief that could 
arise out of our exercising it. It is true, the action 
we take cannot be consummated until the House 
agrees to it; but we may be preparing business, 
digesting measures, debating them, and all that. 


|| There isacertain amount of speaking on all these 


questions. 


‘| Senate see fit, in the absence of an organization 


of the other House, to say they will not proceed 
and reports on them; that they will not pass bills 
until the House organizes, on the ground that it 
would be probably useless; of course, we can do 


that. The majority can say they will vot take up 


any bills. Weare not bound to take up bills and 
pass them. The question of authority I have no 
doubt about. The question of expediency, as to 
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the propriety of going on with bills, is a perfectly 


different question, f 

Mr. HUNTER. I have no doubt the Benate 
may act on the expediency of the case, if they 
choose, and do no business; but that would have 
to be done by unanimous consent; for, if we are 
clothed with legislative power, and have a Calen- 
dar, we are obliged under the rules to go on with 
it; unless, ‘by unanimous consent, the rules. are 
suspended. So we have to decide the question 
whether we shall do so or not. I am inclined to 
think we have the power to go on and legislate; 
and I do not know that it is expedient not to 
exercise it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill can only 
be read the second time by unanimous consent. 
Conceding that the legislative power exists, it has 
been reađ once before on this day; and, if there 
be no objection, the Chair will direct that the bill 
be passed through its different stages. 

Mr. CRIVLENDEN, Mr. President, the ques- 

tion of power in the Senate must be a question of 
constitutional law for the Senate itself to decide. 
It does not resolve itself into a question of order 
to be decided by the Chair. It would be imposing 
a very undue responsibility, and in fact would be 
making an altogether anomalous case, to transfer 
the decision of such a question to him. It is upon 
the rules of the Senate that the President of this 
body is called upon to decide. He is not to de- 
cide what are its powers under the Constitution; 
that is a question to be determined by resolution 
of the body itself. 
. Now, sir, it seems to me that the existence of 
a House of Representatives cannot be considered 
as depending on the existence of a Speaker. The 
House of Representatives must exist before there 
ean be a Speaker. The Constitution itself cx- 
pressly declares that the House of Representa- 
tives shall choose a Speaker. It is as much em- 
ployed in its proper parliamentary business when 
it is employed in the election of a Speaker, as it 
is when it is employed in the consideration of a 
bill, It would be a dangerous thing for us to de- 
termine that the Senate was paralyzed the instant 
the chair of the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives became vacant. Suppose there had 
been an election of Speaker, and, by any acci- 
dent, the chair became vacant, by the death or res- 
ignation of the Speaker, or by his appointment 
to some other office, would that instantly suspend 
the power of the Senate? Certainly not. It is 
not the election of a Speaker that makes the House 
of Representatives; and it would be strange if it 
did. ‘he House of Representatives is constituted 
upon much more important principles—by an 
exercise of authority on the part of the people in 
electing its members, and in thir coming together 
—that makes the House of Representatives. The 
language of the Constitution is: 


“The House of Representatives shall chouse their Speaker | 


and other officers.” 

It seems to me that that is conclusive. Our 
powers now are perfectly complete, and we are in 
a position to exercise them to theuttermost. There 
is a House of Representatives., True, it is with- 
out a Speaker at this time. Ifit were without a 
Clerk, would it cease to be a House of Repre- 
sentatives? Would that paralyze it? The Consti- 
tution says they shall choose their Speaker and 
their other officers. Is the election of all those 
officers essential to the existence of the House? 
Certainly not. 

It seems to me, sir, without enlarging at all on 
this subject, that the Senate is capable of acting 
to the uttermost of its powers. We can consum- 
mate nothin 
act; and we have all the power to-day that we ever 
shall have. Our power does not depend on the 
election of a Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, 

But, sir, I should be disposed to pay great re- 


gin the way of legislation; but we can | 


spect to the considerations suggested by the Sen- | 


ator from Virginia, [Mr. Hunrer.] There is no 
particular reason now—there may hereafter be, 
and, therefore, I would preserve the power—why 
we should proceed at any hazard of coming into 
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of Representatives. It may be expedient, there- 
fore, 1n that respect, to forbear the exercise of the 
power; but of the power itself I have no question. 
[think we may exercise all legislation now, as 
well as after the House of Representatives shall be 
completely organized, and we shall be formally 
notified of that fact. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mv President, I have 
thought, since we assembled here, that all legis- 
latiye procecdings on the part of the Senate were 
irregular and improper, and I fully concur with 
what the Senator from Virginia (Mr. Mason} has 
said, that it is improper for us to be transacting 
legislative business. The question is not, as 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CRITTENDEN] 
suggests, whether the House of Representatives 
have elected a Speaker or not, or whether they 
have clected all their other officers. That is not 
the point. They may not have elected any of 
their officers, nor a Speaker; but is there a House 
of Representatives? What information has the 
Senate that any body has assembled here in the 
capacity of Representatives of the people? Sup- 


would it then be contended that the Senate could 
go on with legislative business, because the first 
Monday of December had arrived? 


a House? It is not because there is nota Speaker 


Representative attempting toorganize the House 
of Representatives; and this shows the impor- 
tance of forms, which, when we come to trace 
them to their source, will almostalways be found 
to have a meaning. The practice in all legisla- 
tive bodies is, when once House is organized, to in- 
form the other branch of the Legislature officially 
that they are organized. This has not been done 
in the present case. ~ There isno communication 
from a House of Representatives to the Senate, 
We have no knowledge officially that there is any 
attempt to organize a House of Representatives; 
and I should like to knéw of the Senator from 


have legislative power now, if he would contend 
that we had that power in case not a single Rep- 
resentative had been elected? 

Mr. BAYARD. Iwill answer the Senator, as 
far as I am concerned. I donot doubt as to the 
question of authority for a moment. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. 
been elected? i 

Mr. BAYARD. [I take it for granted that the 
Senate of the United States will look at the terms 
of the Federal Constitution. That prescribes 


Congress Is in existence. 
is, thatevery public officer will do his duty. The 


tions of a majority of members of the House of 
Representatives have taken place, so as to con- 
stitute a body capable of transacting business, if 
they see fit so to do. The fact of their organi- 
zation or not touches simply the question of ex- 
pediency. You judicially notice constantly the 
fact whether members have been elected or not, 
because the Constitution imposes on both branches 
the duty of assembling on the first Monday in 
December. We have the fact of the election, 
| which is the case the Senator put. We always 
judicially notice the fact that members have been 
elected, and always would notice it; and I can 


whatever. I agree with’ the honorable Senator, 
on the question of expediency, that it would 
probably be unwise on the part of the Senate, or 
perhaps useless, to proceed to pass bills in the 
present condition of things, because we cannot 


| communicate those bills, when pasécd, to the 


| House of Representatives until it is organized; 
but of the authority to transact business here on 


any sort of collision or conflict with the House 


that Congress shall assemble on the first Monday | 
in December, unless otherwise provided by law. | 
No law fixing a different day for the meeting of | 
The legal presumption | 


see no difficulty, no mischief, to arise out of it ; 


pose that half or three fourths of the States of | 
this Union had not elected a single Representative: | 


How do we | 
know that five, ten, or any number of Represent- | 
atives have assembled in this Capitol to constitute | 


elected; but we have no evidence, no information | 
that there is anybody here in the capacity of a 


Kentucky, or any Senator that contends that we | 


Ifno Representatives had 


Senate will judicially notice the fact that elec- | 


and after the day 


appointed by the Constitu 
for the meeting of Congress; and of. the: 
notice the fact that in obedience to the Constitu- 
tion the States have elected their Representatives, 
and those Representatives are now assembled I 
have no doubt. i E“ rigs 
Mr. TRUMBULL. 
such rule. i 
Mr. FESSENDEN. Will my friend from 
Illinois allow mé to ask him a question? 
Mr. TRUMBULL. Certainly, : P 
Mr. FESSENDEN. My friend speaks of the 
importance of forms. Suppose the Housé should 
assemble and elect a Speaker, and send us no 
notice of it whatever—should decide that it would 
not notify us of that election—could we take notice 
of the fact? must we wait until we were notified 
before we proceed to legislate? nae 
Mr. TRUMBULL. We, perhaps, could’ às- 
certain the fact in other ways. Ido not mean to 
be understood as saying that the mode which has 
been adopted to notify us that the House is as- 
sembled and organized, is the only one. I refer 
to that to Show that there is some meaning in this 
form which is adopted in legislative bodies... It 
is not absolutely necessary; we could probably | 
ascertain the fact in some other way; but {in- 
stance that to show that we must be informed of 
it in some way. Now, if the Senator'from Del- 
aware is going out of the record and out of the 
Constitution to take judicial notice of facts, then 
l say he judicially knows that there is no House 
of Representatives, and Lask him if he can escape 
fromit? If he knows that members have been 
elected to that House, he also knows that they 
have not been sworn, and he knows that the Con- 
stitution of the United States requires that to be 
done before they can be a House. Then, if he 
is going out of the record, he knows that there is 
no body assembled here as the House of Repre- 
sentatives. ete gs 
Mr. BAYARD. Will the honorable Senator 
answer me one question? i 
Mr. TRUMBULL. Certainly. 


Mr. BAYARD, The Senator says that I know 
the members elected to the other House have not 


ion 


I am not aware of any 


| been sworn, and that it is necessary they should 


be sworn to constitute a House. Then, when the 
Constitution says the Speaker shall be elected by 
the House of Representatives, as they are not 
sworn until the Speaker is clected, therefore’ no 
Speaker can he elected at all, if his doctrine be 
right. 

‘Mr. FESSENDEN, Let me make this sug- 
gestion to the Senator from Illinois: suppose the 
House should mectand elect a Speaker, and notify 
us, and never should have been. sworn at all, and 
should go on to legislate, and we legislated with 
them: would the legislation be good or invalid? 
Could we nof pass a bill and send it to them under 
such circumstances ? ; 

Mr. BAYARD. Will the Senator from Illinois 
allow me to make a suggestion? j 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Yes, I will hear all thë 
questions. : : 

Mr. BAYARD. It is a suggestion, not an 
argument, which may possibly accommodate his 
views. Tagree with him that forms are essential 
in deliberative bodies. My view is, though, that 
so far as any of our own action goes, when it 
does not artive at the point of consummation that 


| requires a communication to the other body, it is 


not material nor inexpedient that we should act 


| that far; but thatit is inexpedicnt, until the House 


is organized, that we should act on the final pas- 
sage of bills. I would therefore propose a reso- 
lution of this kind, and I hope the Senate will 
agree to it: 

Resolved, That the Senate will not proceed to the. third 
reading of any bill or joint resolution during the present 
session, until the organization of the House of Represent. 
atives. 

I think that will settle the question. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. That would bea matter 
of expediency, undoubtedly; it doesnot go to the 
question of power atall. The Senator from Maing 
puts to me this question: Suppose the members of 
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the House of Representatives. were not sworn, 
and wwe. should go on and pass bills: would they 
not be valid laws? - That is a question, the argu- 
ment of which { will not go into; but I will ask 
the Seriotor from Maine another question, and as 
both of us.are Yankees, I take it I bave arightto 

ut another question. I will ask him a question 
in turn; and it is, whether he, as a Senator. of the 
United. States, sworn to support the Constitution 
of the United States, will participate in putting 
upon the statute-book, 9s a law, anything that is 
passed by a body of men not qualified to act? 
"Mr. PESSENDEN, Does the Senator desire 
an answer? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I am willing io hear the 

answer; but I can anticipate what it will be. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. The question whether I 


am sworn or not, is a question of fact.. IfI am, | 


and if all the Senators are, I take it the Senate 
can proceed to do the business that it is compe- 
tent for them to do. They can send a bill to the 
other House; and if the House choose to act with- 
out its members being sworn, we cannot help it. 
We should not omit our duty simply because they 
are notin a condition, or do not choose to put 
themselves in a condition, to do theirs. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The question that I put 
is not met. It is, whether my friend from Maine 
will aid in putting upon the statute-book, as a 
legitimate law of this country, that which he 
knows has not been passed by the competent au- 
thority? Suppose a bill comes from the House 
of Representatives, and he knows that the House 


is not organized and the membersare not sworn: | 
Task if he is willing to participate in making that | 
a statute upon the statute-books of the coun- |; 


try? 


Mr. TESSENDEN. I will answer. If the 


House, under such circumstances, the members l 


nót being sworn and I knowing the fact, should 


send up a bill here, I might hesitate about acting | 


` upon it, and might insist that all the forms of the 
Constitution should be complied with before I 
would act; but that would not affect the right of 
the Senate to originate a bill and i 
they chose to do so. Now that I 
directly the question whieh the Senator put to me 


by way of answer to mine, will he please to an- | 


swor mine? Suppose the [Louse should so send 
a bill, and we should pass it, and it should be 


signed by the President: would it be a good and | 


valid law? ‘Chat is my question. 
Mr. TRUMBULL. Ido not think it would. 


In my judgment, it would not be a law unless it |} 
|i of Repres 


was passed by a Congress; and in that case it 
would not be passed by a Congress. There might 
be a difficulty in getting at the fact; perhaps the 


pess it here, if | 
rave answered | 


the signature of the officers; but I think they would | 
find some way, as courts are very likely to do, to: 


administer right and justice; and on the principle 


that courts will take hold of a fraudulent trans- <i 


action wherever they can find it, no matter how 


much it may be covered up in the forms of law, | 
I take it they would find some way to get rid of į; 
an instrument which had merely the signature of | 
the President and the Presiding Officers, but had | 


no reality in it as a law, 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. With the permission 
of the Senator from Mlinois, as he seems disposed 
to answer a great many questions, | will put one 
to him. The gentleman supposes that the mem- 
bers of the other House are not sworn. Task 
him if that is a subject of senatorial inquiry at all? 
The Constitution declares that ** cach House shall 
be the judge of the elections, returns, and gualifi- 
cations of its own members; and ‘each Flouse 
may determine the rales of its proecedings, pun- 
ish its members for disorderly behavior, and, with 
the concurrence of two thirds, expel a member.” 
If a member should intrude himself there, and 


i 
| 
| 
{ 
i 
i 
| 
| 
i 
i 


undertake to act without having taken the neces- | 
sary oath, I presume the House would regard it | 


as disorderly conduct on his part; just as much so 


as if you or I were to sit there and undertake to | 


act. They would havea right so to consider i 
and itis their business, and their exclusive bus. 


ness, to judge of their own procecdings, and of | 
the proper order to be observed in their proceed- į; 


ings, and of the clections, returns, and qualifica- 
tions of their members. How the gentleman can 
pobi have a question of inquiry into that here, 

eannotconceive. The gentleman says we know 
it. Sir, we are precluded from considering it at 


= 
all; and we are bound by constitutional and legal 
presumption to regard as duly qualified every 
member of the House who acts there. So every 
court would say; and so this Senate would say. 
‘Mr. TRUMBULL. The remark which I made 
as to having notice that they were not sworn, was 


‘in reply to the Senator from Delaware, who said 


we could take notice of the fact that the members 
had been elected; to which I replied, that if we 


- could notice that fact, we could also notice, out- 


side the fact, that they were nota House, because 
they were not sworn, I do not suppose that it is 
competent for the Senate to inquire into the quali- 
fications of the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at all. I did not use the illustration in 
that way. Ireferred to it in reply to the Senator 
from Delaware, to mect his suggestion. 

I stated that there was some importance.in those 
forms which are observed in legislative bodies, 
and that we had no official notice that a House of 
Representatives had assembled at all, or even had 
been elected. 1 think we should ascertain that 
fact in some shape—not necessarily, perhaps, by 
a communication from them, as the Senator from 
Maine asks; but if we got that information inany 
way, probably it would be sufficient. Without 
any such information, however, and when, if we 
are to resort to the knowledge which we all have 
as individuals outside of our legislative capacity, 
we know that no House of Representatives exists, 
it seems to me that we are not a Congress in the 
contemplation of the Constitution; and I think 


the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] has very į 


well and very clearly stated what there is in this 
question, : 
Į did not rise with the view of making any ex- 


Í tended remarks, or getting into a controversy with 


other members of the Senate, but barcly to express 
what my own view had been from the commence- 
ment. [suggested it quictly to some of my brother 
Senators, but supposed that those who had been 
longer here and had more experience had prob- 
ably looked into it and arrived at a different con- 
clusion; but as the question came up this morning 
in the Senate, Fthought that I would barely express 
what my view in regard to it was. ‘The whole mat- 


ter, in niy judgment, is covered by the first section | 


of the first article of the Constitution, which pro- | 
| vides that ‘all legislative powers herein granted 


shall be vested ina Congress of the United States. ”? 
There is no lest 
not vested in the Senate of the United States. And 
then the Constitution further declares that the 


Congress shall consist of a Senate and House į 
There must be a House of : 
I do not say they must have a | 
| Speaker; I do not say they must have clerks; but : 
courts might find somo difficulty in going behind |: 
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sentatives, 
Representatives. 


there must be a House of Representatives, and 


slative power anywhere else; itis | 


we ought to know that fact in some way, before | 


we proceed to do legislative business here; for we 


‘are but a partof the legislative body, and F think 


: lative business. 


it is irregular for us, in this manner, to do legis- : 
{ do not know that any advant- : 
ken of it—probably there could not !| 


ned 


age could be 


be. Ifwe went on and passed a bill through its | 
first, second, and third readings, and the House : 


of Representatives should hereafter organize, and |; 


take up that bill and pass it, and the Executive 


| should sign it, it would, perhaps, be a valid law; 


+ but still, as Senators, whose duty here it is to ob-: 
i serve the Constitution and not to do business in į 


- an unconstitutional way, I think it improper that | 
! we should transact any legislative business until ; 


: Hampshire having withdrawn his request tha 
the bill should reccive its second reading by unan 


we know, in some form, that there is a House of | 


Representatives. 


Mr. HALE. What is the question before the i 


Senate ? 


| The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hasnot 
arrested the discussion, but the Senator from New 


imous consent to-day, there is nothing before the 
Senate. 


Mr. HALE. Then, I think there has been | 


cnough said on it, sir, 

Mr. BAYARD. 
offe 
not sce that there is any force in the objections 


[Laughter.] 


which are urged, or any question as to the con- | 
i gtitutional authority of the Senate to act to the 


extent of their powers as a coordinate branch of 
the Legislature, under the Constitution; but there 
is, as regards the question of form, a propriety in 


| not passing to the final consummation any legis- 


If it is in order, I purpose | 
ng the resolution which I mentioned. f can- 


lative action, so far as we are concerned in its 
validity, because that has to be communicated to 
the House of Representatives, and, until we are 
officially informed of the organization of the 
House, it might not be exactly proper to pass a 
bill for the purpose of sending it to them. That, 


however, is a question of expediency alone, in 


my judgment. [tis true that the legislative power 
is vested in a House of Representatives and a 
Senate, but it is a non sequitur to say that because 
it ig vested in them and no law can be made with- 
out the concurrence of them both and the approval 
of the President, therefore the Senate cannot per- 
form its duticsasa coordinate branch forthe reason 
that the House is not yet organized, although the 
day fixed by the Constitution for the assembling 
of Congress has arrived. Iam unable to scc the 
force of the arguments applied to the question of 
authority. On the question of*expediency, I think 
the line falls properly where I mentioned. No 
mischief can follow, no injury to the public ser- 
vice can result, but on the contrary the business 
of the body will be facilitated by the course I have 
suggested. We can enter upon business and get 
bills ready for discussion. We can get on with 
them as far as their third reading, which is. the 
time at which their merits arise for discussion. 
We can confine ourselves by ourown resolution, 
in point of form, in that respect, until we have offi- 
cial knowledge of the organization of the House. 
Of its existence we must take judicial notice, be- 
cause under the Constitution we must presume 
that the people of the different States have per- 
formed their duty and elected their Represent- 
atives. We must take notice of the fact that in 
the other wing of the Capitol there is a body of 
men assembled who claim to be members of the 
House of Representatives; and as the Constitu- 
tion authorizes and requires them to assemble at 


| the same time that we do, we have a right to ju- 


dicially notice the fact that they are lawfully as- 
semblod, and that they are engaged now in theit 
appropriate and distinct duties as a codrdinate 
branch of the Legislature—that is, organization 
by the election of their Speaker and other officers. 
I submit this resolution, if it is in order now, 
with a view to terminate what is perhaps other- 
wisc a profitless debate. 

Resolyed, That until notice shall have been received from 
the House of Representatives of its organization, the Sen- 
ate will not proceed to the third reading of any bill or joint 
resolution, or the final action on any business requiring the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HALE. Let it lie over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution lies 
over, objection being made to its present consid- 
eration. 

Mr. DAVIS. There is nothing before the Sen- 
ate, I believe. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Petitions and re- 
ports are in order. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Committee on Military Af- 
fairs and Militia have had before thema memorial 
of A. B. Thompson and others, citizens of Cali- 
forifia, praying remuneration for horses} mules, 
cattle, provisions, and stores, taken by officers of 
the Army and Navy in the conquest of California, 
under a promise of payment by the United States. 
It appears that this case has been before the Court 
of Claims, and adverse decisions rendered; and 
the Committee on Military Affairs, therefore, think 
it more appropriate that it should go to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, because of the relation existing 
between that committee and the Court of Claims. 
I therefore move that the Committee on Military 
Affairs be discharged from its further considera- 
tion, and that it be referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

The motion was agwæed to. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of George H. Derby, 
lieutenant of topographical engincers, praying the 
enactment of a law providing for the retirement 
from active service of officers who have become 
disabled, asked to be discharged from its further 


consideration, a bill having been reported on the 
subject; which was agreed to. 


He also, from the samo committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of citizens of Cleveland, 


Ohio, praying that pensions may be allowed to 
the surviving soldiers of the war of 1812, and to 
the widows of those deceased, asked to be dis- 


charged from its further consideration, and that it 
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“be referred to the Committee on Pensions; which 
“was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a petition of citizens of Michigan, 
praying that pensions may be granted to the sur- 
vivors of the war of 1812, and to the widows of 
those who have died or may hereafter die, asked 
to be discharged from its further consideration, 
‘and that it be referred to the Committee.on Pen- 
sions; which was agreed to. 

He, also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. No. 45) to authorize the 
sale of public arms to the several States and Ter- 
ritorles, and to regulate the appointment of super- 
intendents of the national armories, reported it 
“without amendment. 

Mr. MALLORY, from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, to whom was referred the memorial 
of William D. Moseley, submitted a report, ac- 
companied by a bill (S. No. 89) for the relief of 
William D. Moseley. The bill was read and 
‘passed to a second reading, and the report was 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom was referred the preamble and 
resolution of the Legislature of Florida, in rela- 
tion to the claims of Isaac Welch and other citi- 
zens of Florida, to reimbursement, of expenses in- 
curred as witnesses in behalf of the United States 
under summons of the United States marshal, 
reported adversely thereon. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HAUN. Task the unanimous consent of 
the Senate to introduce a bill for the purpose of 
reference. 

Mr. HALE. I object, on the ground that we 
cannot entertain legislative business. I do not 
object to the bill being introduced, but to the first 
reading of it. 

Mr. HAUN. Exactly the same order for which 
I now ask, has been made òn other bills this morn- 
ing. Icannot see the objection. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will excuse me a 
moment, of course I do not mean to say anything 
personally offensive to him or his bill; but the 
question we have been discussing here to-day 
could not be raised on my joint resolution, be- 
cause it was on its second reading, and it required 
the unanimous consent ofthe Senate. My ground 
is, that if we cannot read a bill a second or third 
time, we cannot read it the first time; and I sim- 
ply want to raise that question before the Senate; 
that is all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ifthe Senator does 
not object to the introduction of the bill, the Chair 
thinks it may be read the first time. 

Mr. GWIN. The bill may be read once. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair over- 
rulesthe objection of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, unless he objects to the introduction of the 
bill. 

Mr. HALE. Ishall be obliged to the Chair 
if he will state the ground of the decision. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The decision is, 
that the bill may be read a first time to-day. 

Mr. DAVIS.” The Senator cannot object to the 
reading, if he does not object to the introduction. 

Mr. HAUN. [hope the question will be de- 
termined by the Senate whether the bill shall be 
read a first and second time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be 
read the first time to-day, unless there be objec- 
tion. The Senator may object to the second 
reading. 

Mr. HALE. 1 do not appeal. 

The bill (S. No. 88) to provide for a Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs for Washington Terri- 
tory, and additional Indian agents, was read a 
first time, and ordered to a second reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no ob- 
jection, the bill will be read a second time. 

The bill was read the second time, and referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

NOTICE OF A BILL. 

Mr. LANE gave notice of his intention to ask 
leave to introduce a bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a military road from Fort Benton to 
Walla-Walla. : 

PAPERS IN THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


Mr. MALLORY. I ask the consent of the 
Senate to withdraw from the Court of Claims the 
petition of Richard Fitzpatrick, and that it be 


| peatedly resorted to here, to withdraw from the 


| referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
| Militia. 


| matter prefers that course, I will readily waive my 


| about to puta resolution before the Senate as soon 
| as the Secretary makes the proper entries. 


| that the Senate adjourn. 


| Hurcuins,} on which the gentleman from Mis- | 
| sissippi (Mr. McRae] was entitled to the floor. 


| Clark, Clemens, Clark B. Cochrane, John Cochrane, Dim- 


| the House—torcview tosome extent the positions 


_ the discussion of yesterday, but the positions 
‘taken by gentlemen on days previous. I have, 
‘however, on a former occasion addressed the 


_Mr. HAMLIN. I wish to interpose an objec- 
tion to that, or rather to make an inquiry as to it. 
I desire to inquire of the Senator from’ Florida, 
by whatauthority the Senate can withdraw from 
the Court of Claims a question there pending? 

Mr. MALLORY. The practice has been re- 


Court of Claims cases which have been referred 
there by this body. This petition was referred 
by the Senate to the Court of Claims withoutany 
reason for doing so. There is no question in the 
petition on which the court can decide. There is 
no legal question in it. It was purely a mattcrof 
equity. ° 

Ar. HAMLIN. I was not aware that any 
such case had been presented. It would suggest 
itself immediately that if the Senate should request 
the court to return the papers, they would do so 
if they saw fit; but the power of the Senate to 
withdraw them I think docs not exist. However, 
I do not interpose any objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Florida moves to withdraw the petition of Rich- 
ard Fitzpatrick from the Court of Claims, and refer 
itto the Committee on Military Affairs and Militia. 

Mr. DAVIS. Lhope the consent will not be 
given. The Court of Claims has been provided 
to examine claims arising for compensation or re- 
muneration, Wherever there is an existing law, 
they are the best judges, better prepared to exam- 
ine and hear testimony than a committee. Where 
there is no existing law, let them report the fact. 
Then an appeal may be made to the Senate, and 
it may he sent toa committee. I greatly prefer 
that all claims relating to money should first go to 
the Court of Claims. 

»Mr.MALLORY. As the chairman of that com- 
mittee which will have the investigation of this 


request. Itis a pure question of equity, and not 
of law at all, and was referred there by an error. 
I withdraw the motion, however. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate adjourn, 


if there is no further business. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was 


Mr. HALE. That is notimportant. I gove 

Mr. GREEN. I suggest that there ought to 
be a short exceutive session. 

Mr. HALE. Ihave no objection to that. 

Gn motion of Mr. GREEN, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
and after some time spent therein, the doors were 
reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wepyespay, January 18, 1860. 

The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. J. G. BUTLER. 

TheJournal of yesterday was readand approved. 

TIIE SPEAKERSHIP. 

The CLERK stated the pending question to be 

on the admissibility of the resolution proposed 

yesterday by the gentieman from Ohio, (Mr. 


Prayer 


Mr. McRAE moved that there be a call of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll was accordingly called; when the fol- 
lowing members failed to answer to their names: 

Messrs. Bonham, Boyce, Brown, Burnham, Horace F. 


mick, Duell, Edmundson, Florence, Hall, John T. Harris, 
Haskin, Jackson, Jenkins, Kunkel, Reynolds, Sickles, 
Stallworth, Stevens, Stevenson, and Van Wyck. 
On motionof Mr. WINSLOW, all further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed with. 
Mr. McRAE. Mr. Clerk, I had proposed on 
yesterday evening to address a few remarks to 


taken by gentlemen on the other side, not only in 


House at large; and have occasionally, from time || 
to time, participated in the debate. There are ji 


other gentlemen here who perhaps: desire to. be 
heard, and I am myself willing to give way tó any 
gentleman who has not occupied-any of the:time 
of the House’since our meeting. I shall not there- 
fore proceed with the remarks I had intended, but 
will yield the floor to my friend from Alabama, 
[Mr. Cropron,] who I believe has not-oceupied 
a Ao the time of the House since its meéting... 
r. CLOPTON obtained the floor, 2°. 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I call now for 
a vote upon the proposition which the Clerk has 
submitted,to the House; and I contend thät upon 
that question 10 dcbate is in order. ¢ a 
The CLERK. The gentleman from Alabama 
was recognized by the Glerk. 0 E T 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Precisely; but 
Irise to a question of order, and call for the execu- 
tion of the subsisting order of the House. ‘I sub- 
mit that we arc obliged. to vote upon the propo- 
sition pending, without debate and without delay. 
I insist upon the exccution of the order of the 
House. eae 
Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. The House 
has refused to do that time and again. ` The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania several days ago made 
the point that nothing clse was in: order, except 
to proceed to the election of Speaker, It was 
then held by the House that that proposition could 
not be entertained, for the reason that there was 
already a pending question before the Hotise. 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. The proposi- 
tion was submitted some time ago, and the atten- 
tion of the Clerk was called to, the law. “The 
point was waived then, and has been waived, I 
know, fora long time; but the time has now come 
when we ought to enforce the law which governs 
usin this regard. I hold, from the authorities 
read yesterday, that any man has the right to in- 
sist upon the standing order of the House. Dur- 
ing the Banks contest, in 1854, the House pro- 
ceeded, as Thavenoticed, my atientionhaving been 
called to the fact since the adjournment yesterday 
—I say, during the whole of that campaign, the 
House acted upon the principle that it was a stand- 
ing order to vote for Speaker, and the House pro- 
ceeded to vote upon the call by members, without 
the motion having been made that the House pro- 
ceed to the election of Speaker, It was regarded 
as a question of such high privilege that even a 
motion was not considered necessary for the Clerk 
to poeet to càll the roll. : 
find, further, that a motion fora plurality res- 
olution was offered in some twenty instances, and 
that it was always regarded as in order and over- 
riding all other propositions. It would seem that 
other propositions, when they were entertained, 
were entertained because there was no objection, 
and by unanimous consent entertained and dis- 
cussed because it was known that nothing would 
come of any other action—plurality resolutions, 
if offered, would be tabled, and votes for Speaker 
result in no choice. So, sir, it appears, and:f 
thank the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hous- 
ron] and the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Bur- 
NETT] for calling my attention to the fact—it ap- 
pears, I say, from the record of that Congress that 
the position which we have taken was recognized 
as a correct one: that a motion for the plurality 
rule was in order, and was entertained and received 
and acted upon at all times, no matter what other 
propositions might be before the. House. It ap- 
pears, also, that the election of Speaker was of such 
high privilege, that it was not necessary to make 
a motion to proceed to that business—that the 
motion of Mr. Jones, of Tennessce, at the first 
day of the Congress referred to, (and the motion 
of Mr. Puexrs, of Missouri, at the first day of 
this session, is precisely the same,) operated asa 
standing order of the House, under the parliament- 
ary law, the law of Congress, and the Constitu- 
tion; and that nothing was necessary except the 
demand for a call of the roll. ‘Thus there is not 
the slightest inconsistency between the course of 
the Republicans in 1855-56 and the position they 


; now occupy; but the records of that time confirm 
į usin what we now demand. -In the Thirty-Fourth 


Congress, whenever it was found that a majority 
was not present es : 

Mr. McRAE. Iinsist that the gentleman from 
Alabama has the floor, and that the gentleman 
from Maine has no right to take it from him. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I am stating 
my point of order. If the gentleman will wait, { 
will get through in a few moments, 


“has the right to debate, under the circumstances 


+ 
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“Mr. McRAE. I will not wait; for the gentle- 
man from Alabama has the floor, and the gen- 
tleman from Maine has usurped his position. 
“Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine: I suppose that 
I have the right to state my point of order. 
“Mr. McRAE. The gentleman has not the right; 
that is the point I make. i 

Mr: WASHBURN, of Maine. On reflection, | 

Tam satisfied that I have not the right, and that, | 

strictly speaking, no gentleman upon this floor 


now existing, a point of order even, for the par- 
Yiamentary law requires us to proceed, without 
debate and without delay. I agree with what has 
been’ said by the gentleman from Mississippi. 
Nothing, in strictness, is now in order, but to vote 
on the proposition before the House. 

Mr. McRAE. Iam glad that I have convinced 
the gentleman of one thing. 

"Mr. WINSLOW. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama has the same right to debate a point of order 
that the gentleman from Maine has. 

The CLERK. The question before the House 
is upon the admissibility of the resolution of the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Hurcutys;} and on 
that question the gentleman from Alabama is en- 
titled to the floor. The gentleman from Maine 
raises the question that the point of order is not 
debatable. f 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. 
debatable. | 

The CLERK. The impression of the Clerk is | 
that, under the parliamentary law, the question is 
debatable. If objected to, however, the Clerk will 
not make that decision. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I insist on the 

oint I have taken. Idesire that the Manual may 
pe read from page 79. 

Mr. CRAIGEH, of North Carolina. Flow can 
the gentleman from Maine multiply his points of 
order? Lunderstand that the gentleman from Mis- | 
sissippi had the floor, and yielded it to the gentle- 
man from Alabama; and that the latter gentleman 
is now entitled to it upon the point of order raised 
yesterday. The gentleman from Maine desires 
to accumulate poihts of order; and now raises the 
point that itis not in order to discuss the ques- 
tion which was discussed all day yesterday. The 
gentleman from Maine cannot take the floor from 
the gentleman from Alabama in any such way as 
that, and it is not to be submitted to. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to say to 
the House that under the authority referred to by 
the gentleman from Maine, the gentleman from 
Maine cannot take the floor from the gentleman 
from Alabama to make his point of order, 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Will the Clerk 
read the Manual? 

The CLERK. The Clerk will read the portion 
ofthe Manual to which the gentleman from Maine 
has called the attention of the ELouse: 

“Orders of the day take place of all other questions, ex- 
cept for adjournment—that is to say, the question whieh is | 
the subject of an order is made a privileged one, pro hac 
vice. The order ia a repeal of the general rule as to this 
special case. When any member moves, therefore, for the 
order of the day to be read, no further debate is permitted | 
on the question which was before the House; for if the de- 
bate might proceed, it might continue through the day, and 
defeat tho order... This motion, to entitle it to precedence, | 
must be for the orders generally, aad not for any partienlar i 
one; and if it be carried on the question èwbether the ¢ 
House will now proeced to the orders of the day, they | 
must be read, And procecded on in the course in whieh they ; 
stand. for priority of order givas priority of right, which can- i 

i 
| 


That is 


not be taken away but by another special order. ™ 


That does not allow the gentleman from Maine | 
to take the floor from the gentleman from Ala- | 
bama, to make his point of order. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. That is from i 
page 94, What I asked to be read is on page 79. | 

an he CLERK. The Clerk will read from page 
79: 

«Phe only case where a member has aright to ir 
anything, is where he calls for the execution ofa su 
order of the House. Here, there hav heen already a res- f 
olution, any person has a right to insist that the Speaker, | 
or any other whose duty it is, shall carry it into execution, | 
and no debate or delay can be had on it.” { 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. That man- | 
ifestly docs not mect the case now made; for ye 
terday the House did not proceed to the execution 
of any order. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. My point i 
this: that there is a subsisting standing order that 
we proceed to the election of a Speaker. ` 
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man from Maine, that the argument which he sub- 
mits to the House is in itself what is in law called 
a felo de se. Hce has contended before the House 
that the subsisting order of the day is amotion to 


‘proceed to the clection of a Speaker. Now, sir, 


he says that that requires no resolution. If it 
requires no resolution, and the order of the day is 
a proposition to proceed to the election ofa Speaker 
without resolution, then a resolution to proceed to 
the election of a Speaker by the plurality rule is 
not a subsisting order, for it requires a resolution 
to secure it. j i 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. The gentleman 
must not misunderstand me. My position is, that 
the election of a Speaker is our constant duty; that 
it is, under the Constitution, a subsisting and a 
standing order, and that we are bound to execute 
it, and may execute it as we shall decide, whether 
by the call of the roll on a majority vote, or the 
passage of a plurality motion. I hold that itisa 
question of such high privilege that it does not 


| require a motion to be made for its execution; 


that being the standing order, I maintain that any 
member upon this floor has the right to insist on 
its execution without debate and without delay. 
The standing order is the election of a Speaker; 
and I insist on the execution of that order, in the 
language of the law, “ without debate and with- 
out delay.” 

Mr. BOCOCK. Ido not intend to take up the 
time of the House now. I shall, perhaps, at some 
future time, have some remarks to make on the 
plurality rule. I will not do so now, for Ido not 
wish to interfere with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

The’position of the gentleman from Maine is, 
that the election of a Speaker is the order of the 
day and requires no resolution; that we can pro- 
ceed to the clection of Speaker without a resolu- 
tion. ‘Then, sir, the gentleman will not contend 
that the plurality rule can be adopied without a 
resolution. Therefore, that is not the order of 
the day. Yesterday the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Iures] submitted a motion for the plu- 
rality rule. A question of order was made on 
that motion; and the question now is whether the 
plurality rule is or is not in order? That question 
is debatable. If the order of the day is the elec- 
tion of Speaker, and this proposition for the plu- 
rality comes up, it will come up precisely as it 
did yesterday. ‘That proposition is debatable, 
and on that proposition the gentleman from Ala- 
bam® is entitled to the floor. Ff the order of the 
day, as the gentleman from Maine says, is the 
election of a Speaker, and if that question came 
before the House, and if the gentleman from 
Maine could properly submit the plurality rule, 
the question must arise whether that plurality 
rule was in order or not, and that proposition 
would be debatable, and the gentleman from 
Alabama can speak. How then does the gen- 
tleman from Maine expect to get rid of the point 
of order which will be made, and which when 
made will bé debatable? F say the order of the 
day is the point of order made yesterday, and 


upon that point of order the gentleman from | 


Alabama has the floor, 
Mr. CLOPTON resumed the floor. 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I must insist 


I| on my point of order; not that I desire to pre- 


vent the gentleman from Alabama from speaking. 
Į would like to hear him discuss the questions he 
proposes to discuss, if I considercd this the proper 
time to do so. But it secms to me, notwithstand- 
ing what the gentleman from Virginia has said, 
that there can be no doubt, if it be conecded that 
there is astanding order, thatitisour present duty 
to execute that order—the election of a Speaker; 
and if it isalso conceded that any member has the 


that point, and debate is as much out of order as 
if the previous question had been ordered, which 
would cut off all debate whatever. Questions of 
order afe not debatable when the previous ques- 
tion has been ordered, and this law, I insist, is 
equivalent to the ordering of the previous ques- 
tion, beeause it declares that if any gentleman in- 
sists upon the execution of the order, there shall 
be no debate; and, therefore, I insist there can be 
no debate upon any point of order or question 
whatever. I deduce this from the analogies of the 


Mr. BOCOCK, [would suggest to the gentle- || case. 


right to insist upon the exceution of the order of | 
i| the day, and that it shall be executed without de- | 
< bate and without delay, I have the right to make 


Mr. LEAKE. We mustcomprehend this ques- 
tion of order. I want to know if, under the gen- 
tleman’s construction of the parliamentary law, 
his point of order will admit a resolution to pro- 
ceed to vote for a Speaker by the plurality rule? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine, 1 believe I have 
answered the question, but the gentleman was not 
listening to what I said. I have said that the elec- 
tionofaSpeakeris the standing order of the House, 
and that the House may proceed to execute that 
order in any way it may choose. 

Mr. RUST. How has the gentleman thé floor? 
Is it by mere force that it is wrested from the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. The gentleman 
will permit me to answer the question of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. LEAKE. I will yield the floor to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama whenever he requires it. I 
want to know whether the gentleman from Maine 
contends that the clection of Speaker, being the 
standing order—and J agree with him it is—there- 
fore, under that order, you may offer a resolution 
to elect a Speaker by the plurality rule? “Answer 
that categorically—yes, or no. i 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I will answer 
directly, and very distinctly. My position is, and 
the gentleman agrecs with me, that the standing 
order and constant duty of the House is the elec- 
tion of a Speaker, and believe the House may 
exceute that duty in any form it chooses, whether 
by viva voce vote, by a majority, by ballot, (as it 
did formerly,) or by adopting a motion declaring 
that the gentleman who shall receive the highest 
vote shall be Speaker. Either is a legitimate,” 
proper, and constitutional method of exceuting 
this subsisting or standing order. 

Mr. LEAKE, Thatisenough. That is all I 
wished to know. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Clerk recognize the 
gentleman from Alabama as having the floor? 

The CLERK. ‘The gentleman from Alabama 
has the floor upon the question of order raised 
yesterday. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would like to hear him as well 
as anybody, but I must insist upon executing this 
standing order. 

Mr. HOUSTON. My colleague is entitled to 
the floor, and, unless it can be legitimately taken 
from him, I must object to this interference. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to state,” 
that he knows no parliamentary law or rule by 
which the floor can be taken from any gentleman, 
upon any question, unless it be upon- a call to 
order; and admitting that the position of the gen- 
teman from Maine is correct, that he has aright 
to insist upon the order of the day, the Clerk 
knows of no practice or parliamentary law by 
which he can take the floor away from the gen- 
tleman who is upon it upon the question, even to 
insist upon it. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I do not pro- 
pose to take the floor from the gentleman from 
Alabama, but I ask the Clerk to put the question 
to the House, and sce that it is voted upon. Lask 
that my point of ordershall be recognized and de- 
cided. 3 

Mr. HOUSTON. The Clerk has made a de- 
cision, and I insist that he skall execute his own 
decision; and that gentlemen shall preserve order. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine, I simply ask 
the Clerk to execute the law, as he has read it. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The Clerk docs propose to 
execute the parliamentary law. He has made his 
decision, and Task him to enforce it. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine.. I do not un- 
derstand that he has made a decision. 

Mr. HOUSTON. He has; and I ask him to 
exccute it. f 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Let us have a decision of 
the House upon the question, as the Clerk re- 
fuses to make a decision; or let him decide, and. 
then we can appeal. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The Clerk has decided that 


i 

| 

| : : : 

i my colleague is entitled to the floor, and I think 
i 

| 

| 


itis just as little as gentlemen can do to allow him 
to proceed. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I want to know whether 
the Clerk has decided this question? 

Mr. HOUSTON. He has decided over and 
over again that the gentleman from Alabama has 
thefloor. That is the question before the House, 
and my colleague is entitled to the floor, and I pro- 
test against these interferences and interruptions. 
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Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I am not dis- 
posed to interfere, but I am disposed : 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman from Maine | 
has occupied the floor the whole morning in 
making his point of order, and he has made state- |} 
ments which the Journals do not authorize. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to state 
to gentlemen upon both sides of the House that ; 
he feels that he has limited powers here, that he 
is often ernbarrassed by questions of this kind | 
continually raised. The Clerk recognized the gen- 
tleman froni Alabama as upon the floor. This 
point of order was discussed yesterday all day, 
as gentlemen will recollect, and no gentleman 
raised a question upon it then. The gentleman | 
from Alabama was recognized as upon the floor | 
upon that point of order this morning, and the 
Clerk begs leave to state that while he docs not | 
make itas a decision, he knows of no parliament- | 
ary law or practice by which the gentleman from || 
Maine can take the floor from the gentleman, and | 
press this question. ii 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I insist that 
the gentleman shall not be permitted to go on, 
unless the Clerk, of the Housc on appeal, decides | 
thathe may. The Manual says any member may | 
insist on the execution of a standing order with- |! 
out debate. I insist on it, and ask the Clerk to 
decide my point, or submit it to the House. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. We want the Clerk to say | 
what he decides. | 

The CLERK. Then the Clerk says that he de- | 
cides that the gentleman from Alabama has the || 
floor upon the question of order. | 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I appeal from the decision |i 
of the Clerk. _ 

Mr. PHELPS. No appeal can be taken from | 
such a decision. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. . We do take an appeal, |} 
and we want the yeas and nays upon the appeal. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. And upon |! 
the appeal the gentleman from Alabama still has 
the floor, and can discuss it, and gentlemen can- |! 


not take the floor from the gentleman. i 


Mr. DAVIDSON. There is no such thing as |; ` 
| been found b 


an appeal under the parliamentary law. i 

r. PHELPS. The point of order raised by | 
the gentleman from Maine is, that the order of ii 
the day is that the House shall proceed to the |; 
election of a Speaker; and he asserts that nothing || 
else is in order except proceeding to call the roll 
and voting for Spealker—in other words, that the 
one hundred and six members upon the other side |; 
of the House have slumbered upon their rights, | 
from the 5th of December to this day, by per- | 
mitting discussion to go on, if they are correct in 
the position they are now taking; and Iam aston- | 
ished to sce them interfering to prevent a gentle- | 
man who has had the floor assigned to him from | 
proceeding and stating his views on the question i| 
of order that was under discussion yesterday. It 
scems as though there was an attempt to prevent | 
discussion from going forward. [appeal to them | 
whether that is courteous conduct. H 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Iwould like to know by |! 
what right the gentleman from Missouri holds the || 
floor now? i 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I called the at- ij 
tention of the Clerk and of the House to this rule 
five weeks ago, and I then insisted on its cxecu- 
tion. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. H the gentleman from : 
Alabama has the floor, how docs the gentleman | 
from Missouri happen to occupy it? i 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to state | 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that men on |i 
his own side have occupied the floor almost cx- 
clusively since this discussion has sprung up. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Yes; butifthe gentleman 
from Missouri says that the gentleman from Ala- | 
bama is entitled to the floor, why does he [Mr. 
Puexps] occupy it? ! 

The CLERK. TheClerk presumes he Was oe- 
cupying the floor with the permission of the gen- ;i 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I desire to say to the gen- | 
tleman from Alabama, that I have no disposition | 
to choke him off; but [think we have a right to | 
appeal from the decision of the Clerk.¢ That ap- 
peal has been made,and on it I move the previous |; 
question. i 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. Well, the | 
gentleman from Alabama has aright to debate that. |! 

The CLERK. The gentleman fréni Pennsyl- `! 


vania has not the floor to enable him to call the 
previous question—the gentleman from Alabama 
being recognized by the Clerk as on the floor; and 


| the Clerk knows of no rule by which the floor can 


be taken from him unless he violates some of the 


| rules of the House. 


Mr. MOORHEAD. A point of order was 
made. The Clerk overruled that point of order, 
and an appeal has been taken. 

I call the 


Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. 
gentleman to order. 
Mr. MOORHEAD. Why did not the gentle- 


; man call the gentleman from Missouri to order 


while the gentleman from Alabama had the floor? 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I suppose 
he had the permission of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.PHELPS. Iwas speaking by the permis- 
sion of the gentleman from Alabama. 

The CLERK. The Clerk knows of no author- 
ity under which an appeal can be taken from his 
decision, he having merely assigned the floor to 
the gentleman from Alabama; but even if an ap- 
peal could be properly taken on that question, the 
gentleman from Alabama would still be entitled 
to discuss that appeal, he not having surrendered 
the floor. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. But I make 
the point of order that the gentleman has not the 
right to debate it, has not the right to debate the 
point of order—that there is no more right of 
debate now on any proposition than there is in 
the House after the prevfous question has been 
ordered, when all debate must be by consent. 
In this case all debate is by consent, and I now 
object, and ask that my objection be respected. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. call the 
gentleman to order. I have no idea thata minority 
of the House shall be permitted to dictate the 
course of the majority in this way. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Let us ascertain where 


{i the majority ison this question, Whenever I find 


that there is a majority on the other side I will 
yield. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. 
thirty-five ballots. 

The CLERK. The Clerk has decided that the 
gentleman from Alabama is entitled to the floor; 
no other member seeking it when he was recog- 
nized; that much the Clerk has decided. 

Mr. GOOCH. Well, we have now reached a 
new point. This is the first decision we have 
been able to get from the Clerk according to my 
recollection, and we now take anappeal from that 
decision. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. The Clerk 
has only decided that the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has the floor, and there is no appeal from 
that. 

Mr. GOOCH. The suggestion has been made 


That has 


| thata minority has been trying to rule the House. 


Now, let the question be put to the House, and 
if this side be beaten we will yield. If that side 
be beaten, they can do as they choose about it. 

The CLERK. 
gentleman from Massachusctts, and the House, 
that, at the time he awarded the floor to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, no other person, within 
the knowledge of the Clerk, was seeking it. AH 
that the Clerk decides is, that the gentleman from 


the presiding officer. 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Mainc. The point I 


make is, that the gentleman from Alabama. can- | 


not go on and make a speech unless the Clerk 
decides that debate is in order, it being objected 
to. Task the Clerk to decide that point. 

Mr. BURNETT. I desire to know who is 
entitled to the floor. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Alabama 
is entitled to the floor, in the opinion of the 
Clerk. 

Mr. BURNETT. Then insist that the Clerk 
shall enforce his decision, and say that the gentle- 
man from Alabama shall proceed. 

Mr. EDGERTON. I call the gentleman from 
Kentucky to order. ; 

Mr. BURNETT. All interruptions of this 
sort are out of order. ` 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Wlinois. I think I could 
quiet this matter, with the permission of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 


Mr. BURNETT. I object to all interference | 


The Clerk begs to state to the |j 


Alabama issentitled to the floor under the parlia- |; 
mentary law, he having been first recognized by 


with the gentleman from Alabama, who is enti- 
tled to the floor. : : ae See 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Iinois 
(Mr. Kexroge]asks the gentleman from Alabama. 
to yicld him the floor for the purpose of making. 
a suggestion to the House... ra, 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois.. One that will be 
satisfactory to the gentleman, I have no doubt. 
I suggest to the House that. the gentleman from 
Alabama proceed with his remarks; and that after 
he shall have concluded, the House shall proceed 
immediately to vote for Speaker. |... ; 

MemsreRrs on all sides. ` That is right. | = 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I:desire that we 
should .vote for Speaker occasionally—once. a 
week at least. [Laughter.] I do not care. how 
many times you raise the plurality rule—I know 
it will not obtain. I want to vote once a week 
at least, from this time till my term expires, for 
Speaker of the House, and I will continue to make . 
that proposition. I hope thatthe House will now 
permit the gentleman from Alabama to proceed, 
and then Jet us vote for Speaker. a 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine.. I propose. to 
do no such thing. [Cries of “ Order!) Ae 

Mr. BURNETT. I call the gentleman from 
Mainc to order, and I insist on my rights. [Calls 
to “Order P? from the Republican benċhes.} ` __ 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I have a right 
to insist on my point, and I do it, and-shall con- 
tinue to do it. : 

Mr. CLOPTON, Mr. Clerk—— i 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine... Does the Clerk 
refuse to entertain my point of order?. [Loud 
calls to order from the Democratic benches] I 
want the country to understand that the Clerk 
refuses to entertain it—to put the question to the 
House which [have a rightto make. [Continued 
i calls to order. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Cannot the Clerk put this 
question to the House, and ascertain where the 
majority is? [‘Order!”? * Order!) I hope the 
gentleman from Alabama will permit a vote to be 


| taken on the question. fe i 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. My colleague {Mr, 

Cropton] has a right to discuss it before the vote 

| is taken. ; : 

Mr. CLOPTON commenced to address the 
House. ; 

Mr. BURNETT. I hope the gentleman from 
Alabama will suspend until order is restored. 
[Order t? * Order !??] 

Mr. ASHLEY. Do I understand the Clerk to 
refuse to put the point of order to tlfe House? 

Mr. HOUSTON, The Clerk does not refuse; 
: but that is debatable. 

i Mr. ASHLEY. Do Iunderstand the Clerk to 
| refuse to put the appeal to the House? 

| The CLERK. The Clerk does not understand 
l! that any appeal has been or can be taken from 
i the mere awarding of the floor. i Sani 
| Mr. ASHLEY. I understood the Clerk, to 
; decide that the point of order raised by the gen- 
tleman from Maine could not be entertained? 

The CLERK. No, sir; the Clerk made no such 
decision, ; 

Mr. MOORHEAD. ‘Will you entertain it? 

The CLERK. The only decision of the Clerk 
; is that he recognizes the gentleman from Alabama 
| as on the floor, on the point of order raised yes- 
terday. 

Mr. ASHLEY. The gentleman from Maine 
| raised the point of order that the gentleman from 
j Alabama was not entitled to go on. The Clerk 
refuses to decide the question; or, if he does decide 
iit, he refuses to put the appeal taken from the de- 
cision. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I call the 
gentleman to order. If there could be any appeal 
i| from the Clerk’s awarding the floor, this House, 
instead of being a legislative body, would be con- 
verted intoamob—nothing celse. [t Order t? “í Or- 
der 1? Order !”? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I insist, Mr. 
Clerk, [‘ Order!” “Order!” ‘Order!’} that the. 
gentleman from Alabama cannot proceed. with his 
speech. [Shouts of “ Order !?’] 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to state 
to the House that it is evident that gentlemen are 
determined to take advantage of the. embarrass- 
ments thrown around the position which by law 
the Clerk is compelled to. occupy. The Clerk 
then begs leave to suggest. to gentlemen, on all 
í Sides, that inasmuch as objection is made to the 
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gentleman from z 
marks, a vote of the House shall be taken as to 
whether.the géntleman shall be permitted to pro- 
ceed.’ [Loud cries of ‘No, no!” «You cannot 
do itt?” “The gentleman from Alabama cannot be 
deprived of the floor!’ &c., from the Democratic 
side; and great confusion.] 

My. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. The Clerk 
has assigned the floor to the gentleman from Ala- 
bara, and he-has no right to put the question to 
the House whether it shall be taken from him. 

The CLERK. Will the gentleman from North 
Carolina permit the Clerk to make a further re- 
mark? The Clerk hopes that his own friends upon 
the floor, at least, will not try to embarrass him. 


The only decision the Clerk has made is this: | 


that he recognized the gentleman from Alabama 
ag entitled to the floor upon the question raised 
yesterday by a gentleman here; an the Clerk rec- 
ognized him in the absence of any one else who 
was attempting to get the floor. ‘The Clerk inti- 
mated to the House his opinion that the parlia- 
mentary law entitled the gentleman from Alabama 
to occupy the floor in discussing that question of 
order. So far as. the question of order is con- 
cerned, the Clerk feels. that, in this embarrass- 
ment, and with the disposition there seems to be to 
embarrass any procecding of the House, he has 
the right to appeal to gentlemen of the House to 
sustain him in that decision so faras he has made it. 
Mr. BURROUGHS. Will the Clerk state the 

appeal, and give us a chance to vote upon it? 
r. BURNETT. The Clerk must perceive 


where that practice would lead us; that it would | 


place the minority on this floor at the mercy of 
the majority. 

Mr. GROW. Allow me to call 
action of the ELouse this session, in a case similar 
to this. 

Mr. BURNETT. No, sir; wait, if you please, 
till I get through. 

Now, how doos this matter stand? The gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Crorron] was recog- 
nized, and recognized upon the question of order 
now pending before the House, and which was 
discussed yesterday throughout the day. Fe is 
now upon’ the floor; and, under the parliament- 
ary law, no member can take the floor from him, 
even for the purpose of making a question of order 
upon him, for he is now debating a point of or- 
dor. What then would be the result if we should 
takea vote, as proposed by gentlemen on the other 
side? Why, every member on this side of the 
House, if we gre in the minorily, would be at the 
mercy of the majority, and the House would be 
converted into a mob controlled by mere force of 
numbers. That would be the result of this prac- 
tice, if it were to be carried out, 

Now, sir, I understand that the Clerk has de- 
vided that the gentleman is entitled to the floor, 
and that he has recognized him upon the question 
which is now ponding before the House. 


upon any question, be ita question of order or any 
other, and 
fit to-yield it, Ido hope and trust that gentlemen 
on the other side of the House will sce the pro- 
priety of permitting the gentleman from Alabama 
to proceed with and conclude bis remarks, and 
then let them take the floor. 


proceed with his 


should prevail, when any gentleman on the other 
side of the Fouse should get the floor, we could 


prevent all discussion, by raising first one ques- 


tion of order and then another, and following then 
up in rapid succession. {tis easy to deprive any 
gentleman of an o 
can cumulate points of order; and the House 


would thus be converted into a mere mob, in. 


which the forse of numbers would control and 


it. I therefore protest, respectfully, against the 
action of gentlemen opposite, some of whom I 


know have had more legislative experience than | 
I have, and understand the parliamentary law | 


better; but I do hope that, under the circum- 
stances, they will sve the propricty of permitting 
the gentleman from Alabama to proceed with his 
remarks. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I wish to say 
just this, in reply to the gentleman—— 


Alabama proceeding with his re- | 


attention to the į 


Í hold | 


that no gentleman has any right to interrupt him | 


deprive him of the floor, until he sees ! 


If they will not do! 
that, I insist that the order of the House shall be : 
enforced, that the gentleman shall be permitted to | 
remarks, and that order shall be | 
preserved here. If the practice contended for here | 


portunity of being heard if you | 


1 
} 
| 
t 
H 
| 
i 


| men, and I must decline to be interrupted. 


| it to the gentleman from Illinois, (Mr. Locay,] 


| see no objection, when a point of order of this kind 


| ines, is debatable, the gentleman from 


į 
i 
it 

i 


7 REO | | to make the point of order. The gentleman from 
silence the minority. That would be the result of | 


| that the question that then arose was, whether | 
i 
i 


Mr. GROW. Idesire simply-to-call the atten- 
tion of the House to their own action this session 
in a case precisely in point. i SE 

Mr. CLOPTON. I have yielded to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, and now I will yield to 
one gentleman on the other side of the House, I 
do not care which, to reply to him, if they will 
let me go on after that. 

Mr. GROW. The case to which I wish to call 
the attention of the House is this: When the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. Logan, I think it was) 
was upon the floor, the point of order was raised 
whether he should be permitted to go on and 
speak. The House will remember that it was sub- 
mitted to a vote, and that it was decided that he 
should go on. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is a 
thing. 

. Mr. GROW. 


wholly different 
I do not interrupt other gentle- 


Mr. HOUSTON. Then I want the gentleman 
to state the facts of the case as they occurred. 

Mr. GROW. Tintend to do so; but if I mis- 
state the case I will hear the gentleman make the 
correction afterwards. Some gentleman, I do not 
remember who, was uponthe floor and had yielded 


who was speaking. The question was raised 
whether he could keep the floor from that other 
gentleman, if he desired to resume it. It was a 
question of order just like this, and it was sub- 
mitted to the House, and the House decided that 
he should go on. Nowy word in regard to the 
suggestion made by the Clerk. The question of |} 
order now raised isnotwhctherthe gentleman from 
Alabama shall be ruled off the floor, but whether 
the pending question, at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, is debatable; and I sce no reason why 
the Clerk should not submit it to the House as he | 
did the question which was raised when the gen- 
tleman from Illinois was upon. the floor. I can 


is raised, to having it submitted to a vote of the | 
House. 

As to the objection of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. 3unNnuTT,]if the House should decide | 
that this question, at this stage of the proceed- | 
Alabama 
could go on and debate it, and no onc could raise 
the point of order upon him again, because that | 
would be the cud of it; so that the interminable |) 
difficulties which the gentleman from Kentucky | 
apprehends, could not exist. I see no inconve- 
yience in it; I have no fecling about the matter, 
one way or the other; but I find the House in the 
same position in which they were when the point 
was made upon the gentleman from Ilinois, and 
T do not see any objection to submitting the ques- 
tion to the House. If the House decides that the 
aqnesien is debatable, then the debate gocs on, and | 
the gentleman from Alabama is entitled to the 
floor. 

Mr. CAREY. I desire to submit a few re- 
marks to the Louse. Ido not desire, however, 
to interfere with the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. CLOPTON. I will yield to the gentleman 
fora few moments. 

Mr. CAREY. I desire to offer a resolution, 
which I ask to have read for information. [Crics | 
of “Road it"? and ‘Object 7] 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I object toany | 
resolution being offered. I insist that we shail | 
execute the standing order. 

Mr. CLOP'TON resumed the floor. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. [insist upon | 
my point of order. [Loud shouts of “Order!” | 
and ‘t Put him down!’ 

Mr. CLOPTON. [insist that the gentleman 
from Maine shall take his seat. 1 have yielded 
to the gentleman, and he has made half a dozen 
speeches already. 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. 


Thave a right 


Kentucky [Mr. Burwert] holds that the gentle- 
man from Alabama has the right to go on; I hold 
that he has not; and I desire that the Clerk shall : 
decide one way or the other, or submit the ques- | 
tion to the TTouse. ` | 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to state | 
to the House, in regard to the case referred to by jf 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Grow,] | 


| what? Upon the question of order. 


the floor could be taken from the gentleman from 
Illinois upon a point of order? ‘The Clerk inti- |i 


mated an opinion at that time, that a gentleman 
could take the floor from the gentleman from Hli- 
nois to make a point of order and to state it, but 
that he could not deprive the gentleman from Illi- 
nois of his right to the floor to continue his re- 
marks by raising a point of order. And that inti- 
mation of opinion by the Clerk was submitted to 
the House. The House, on that occasion, decided 
that the gentleman from Illinois should be per- 
mitted to proceed. That is the history of the 
transaction, as the Clerk recollects it. The gen- 
itleman from Maine has raised a point of order 
upon the gentleman from Alabama, and he has 
stated his point of order. According to the pre- 
cedent set in the case referred to by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, the gentleman from Maine 
had the right to state his point of order, but he 
could not deprive the gentleman from Alabama of 
the floor by raising a point of order. 

Mr: WASHBURN, of Maine. Permitme to 
say, that if I had the right to raise a point of or- 
der, E have also the right to have it decided. My 
point is, that the gentleman from Alabama has no 
right to go on with any debate. If my point is 
sustained, he must yield the floor; and if Lam 
defeated, then he can proceed. AsI have the right 
eee my point, I have the right to have it de- 
cided. 

The CLERK. Does not the gentleman know, 
that under parliamentary law a point of order is 
debatable? If thatis so, then the gentleman from 
Alabama, or any other gentleman in possession 
of the floor, has the right to proceed with his 
remarks without interruption? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine, I have referred 
to the Manual to show that the point of order is not 
debatable. That is the very question before the 
House, whether the point of order is or is not 
debatable? > 

The CLERK. The Clerk understands that the 
point of order of the gentleman from Maine isas 
much debatable as any other point of order. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I take the po- 
sition that the point of order is not debatable; 
that no point of order and no other question is 
now debatable if any member objects, I refer to 
the Manual, and I ask the Clerk to decide it. If 
he decides against me, I will take an appeal; if he 
decides for me, it is all I ask. P43 

Mr. CLOPTON took the floor. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. What does 
the Clerk say ?- [Cries of Order!” from the Dem- 
ocratié benches.] Lam to understand, then, that 
the Clerk refuses to entertain or decide my ques- 
tion, or to submit it to the House. We are to 
understand, and the country is to understand, 
that a minority on the other side are to overbear 
the majority on this side, and that the Clerk will 
not permit us to avail ourselves of our legal and 
constitutional rights. 

Mr. BURNETT. Idesire to make a statement 
by the permission of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama. The gentleman from Maine talks about 
the country understanding this and that; that the 
Clerk does this, and the Clerk does that. This 
House and the country will understand that yes- 
terday the gentleman from Maine was the first 
member, after the gentleman from Ohio submitted 
his proposition, to discuss it. Fle set the exam- 
pic of debate; and, sir, he spoke oftener and longer 
than any other member. This point was dis- 
cussed yesterday by members on both sides of 
the House, and I heard no objection to it then. 
There was then no interforence with the debate 
that ocenrred. The House adjourned with the 
gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. MeRar] upon 
the floor. That gentleman had the floor, upon 
This morn- . 
ing the gentleman from Mississippi yielded the 
floor. and the gentleman from Alabama obtained 
it, That is the state of the facts. The gentleman 
from Alabama proposes to discuss the point of 
order, Lconfess, then, my surprise, and not only 
my surprise, but my regret, that any member of 
this House should persistently interfere with the 
right of the gentleman from labama to occupy 
the floor. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I spoke yes- 
terday in reference to the point of order, to con- 
vince the House that the point I made was right, 
and that points of order are not debatable. 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama then, has the right to show that the gentle- 
man is wrong. 
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Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I wish the! 
House to have an opportunity of saying by their | 
votes whether my position is or is not right. I 
think a majority of the House believe that my 
position is a sound one, and further, that that | 
majority has the right to express. its opinion. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to state, | 
that if the gentleman from Maine had a right to 
give the reasons for the correctness of his point of | 
order, the gentleman from Alabama has the same | 
right to show wherein the gentleman from Maine | 
is wrong in his point of order. That would seem 
to the Clerk to be fair, at least. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Do I under- | 
stand that because there was debate yesterday, | 
the point I made not being insisted on, that now, 
when the point is insisted on, the Clerk will not 
entertain the point to decide it, or submit it to the 
House ? 

The CLERK. The Clerk is not able to under- 
stand what the gentleman from Maine docs under- 
stand, 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. [want the Clerk 
to decide whether the gentleman from Alabama 
has the right to go on with the debate, it being 
insisted that the standing order is for the House | 
to proceed to the election of a Speaker, without | 
debate and without delay. Lask the Clerk whether | 
he refuses to entertain, decide, or submit my point 
of order to the House, that points of order, as well 
as other questions, are not debatable? If the Clerk 
decides against me, I take an appeal; if not, then 
Tam satisfied. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to say 
that the gentleman from Alabama is recognized 
as holding the floor. He has obtained it without | 


objection, and_ the Clerk respectfully declines to i} 


put any question to the House, so long as that 
gentleman claims the floor. | 

Mr.CLOPTON. Mr. Clerk, events which are | 
transpiring throughout the Union herald the be- 


inning of its end., The country has paused in |} 
its ascent to greatness and glory; and patriots have || 
been forced at last to consider the probable dis- || 


memberment of the Confederacy. The greates 


Republic—the grandest political achievement of |; 


ancient or modern times—is moving steadily on | 
fo dissolution.’ For the second time within the 
space of four years the course of legislation has 
been arrested, and upon the sole question of do- 
mestic slavery in the South. 

Why, sir, is it that for several weeks we have 
been engaged here, we, the Representatives of the 
people of the United States, in an unsuccessful 
effort to elect a presiding officer? Is it merely į 
because the Speaker has in his hands the power 
so to arrange the various committees, and direct 
the course of business and legislation as to pro- 
mote his peculiar political views and tencts, or 
those of his party? On this account, much im- 
portance, and deservedly so, is attached to that : 
ofice; but this is not all. When a party organi- 
zation puts forward any individual as entitled to | 
its support, he is taken and accepted as a repre- | 
sentative man of that party. Hence this contest | 
is resolved, not into a struggle between men as in- 
dividual aspirants for office, but between oppos- 
ing principles—whether the third office in this | 
Government shall be administered according to | 
the principles of the Constitution, or according to | 
principles hostile to that instrument and danger- 
ous to the Republic. 

The election of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN] has been’ determinedly and persist- 
ently resisted by all the elements of opposition 
in this House, because it would be a gigantic step 
on the part of the Black Republican party of this 
country to acquire the control of the executive | 
department of the Government. 

tis significant that during the entire discussion 
which has been had, pending the organization of 
the House, the question ofslavery and of therights 
ofthe slaveholding States, springing therefrom, has 
predominated. Ail other political issues, except 
as that of a protective tariff has been incidentally 
introduced, have been lost sight of, and this great | 
question has wholly engaged our attentlon— 
greal, sir, in that it Involves the constitutional 
rights of a large section of this Union, and rises 
before us in the magnitude of its proportions, full 
of import in its consequences. It has absorbed 
all the politics of the country; and every southern 
citizen is bound by the primary allegiance which | 


he owes to his State, to hold it paramount to all : 


other considerations, until the South has either 
regained her lost constitutional equality in the 
Union, or, by a withdrawal from it, resumed her 
delegated rights and powers, according as her 
people in their wisdom may determine; for now, 
it seems, another sacrifice is demanded upon the 
altar of the Union, and the South is the victim to 
be again led to the slaughter. 

Those gentlemen representing the American 
| party South, who have declared their positions 
| upon this floor, have expressed their intention to 
submit to the election of a Black Republican 
President. I do not question their motives, or sit 
in judgment upon thcir patriotism and fidelity to 
the Constitution. Their opinions were certainly 
well known before their election, and, no doubt, 
harmonize with those of a majority of their 
constituents. If this be true, permit me to inform 
the gentlemen and the House that the principles 
and positions advocated by them are at variance 
with the principles and position advocated by the 
Opposition party in the district which I have the 
honor to represent. That was the only district 


contest for the supremacy. Parties are néarly 
equally divided, and I recognize each and every 
citizen thercof as a constituent. 
leader, able and fearless, boldly and publicly ad- 
vocated the policy of secession in the event of the 
election of a Black Republican President. 
all questions touching the course and duty of the 
South in certain contemplated contingencies there 
was but little, if any, disagreement between us; 
| and while individuals, for aught I know, may 
differ from him in this regard, yet he was gener- 
ally and strongly supported. From these facts 
and for these reasons, they having no other voice 
here, I feel it duc to them to place them in a 
proper position before the country, and in their 
name and on their behalf to disavow the senti- 
ment of submission upon the success of the Black 
Republican party. . 

I do not mean to indulge in words of invective, 
| for they do not comport either with my taste or 


inflammatory words, but those of truth and so- 
berness, giving forth the spontancous utterances 
of my heart,and declaring the settled convictions 
of my judgment. ‘I'he State of Alabama has had 
no convention of her people by which to declare 
what will-be her course, and the only authority 
from which I can speak is that of certain resolu- 
tions which have been reported to the Senate by 
the Committee on Federal Relations; providing 
for a convention in the event of the election of a 


|| Black Republican President. Those resolutions | 
| were unanimously adopted by the Senate of Ala- 


bama, irrespective of party. But I have no au- 
thority to commit or pledge the State to any par- 
ticular action, and do not mean to doso. Suffice 
it to say that the views and sentiments which I 
shall express here to-day, were advocated by me 
in the late congressional canvass; and witha full 
knowledge of these, they selected me to represent 
their interests in this branch of Congress. 


my brief congressional expericnce and observa- 
tion have only had the effect to press home, with 
more strength, the conviction that an imperious 
necessity cxists for the South to prepare to defend 
her own rights. . N - 

It is idle, worse than idle, itis folly, for gentle- 
men to lay the flattering unction to their souls 
that this Union is not in danger. 


one by one, broken. £ 
a volcano, the commotions of which portend an 
early eruption. ; f 

Mr. Everett, in his late speech at the Union 
meeting at Boston, said: 

«The war of words of the press, of the rostrum, of the 
State Legislatures, and, must Í add, of the pulpit, has been 
pushed to a point of exasperation, which, on the slightest 
untoward accident, may rush to the bloody arbitrament of 
the sword. The great master of political science said, rev- 
olutions do not take place for smal} causes, but from small 
eauses.?? 


ments. 
people to the Union; with them cherished mem- 
ories cluster about its history; and, if it were dis- 


in the State of Alabama in which they made a į 


Their chosen ! 


sense of propriety. Neither do I intend to speak | 


And | 


permit me further to add, in this connection, that | 


g The ligaments j 
which have heretofore bound it together are being, | 
It stands upon the verge of | 


This is a true description of the present state of | 
the Union. Great and exciting causes have been, | 
and still are, at work, and a spark may light upa | 
magazine which will blow this Union to frag-: 
I know the attachment of the southern | 


Upon |; 


| solved into its original elements, the fragrance of i 


revolutionary virtue and patriotism ‘would linger 
around them still. . Yet, there are-some who, for 
years past, as they have observed the progress of 
abolitionism, have seen. in it the. Clements that 
would eventually work its dissolution, whilst 
others, more sanguine, have cherished hopes of its 

erpetuation, until the last sad chapters of Black 

epublicanism have aroused them to a sense ‘of 
their danger and to the necessity of self-preserva~ 
tion. And now, almost altogether united, the 
South stands in“solemn, éarhest attitude, waiting 
the action of the people of the free States. The 
responsibility of maintaining this Union has been 
thrown upan them; and they must’ decide the 
issue. F a? 

It is delusion deluded, to suppose it can be per- 
manently secured by compromises, concessions, 
congressional resolutions, political platforms, ‘or 
Union meetings. All these have been tried and 
tried in vain. For more than half a century the 
statesmen of this country have endeavored, at | 
each recurring period of danger, to settle this per- 
plexing question by political adjustment.‘ I would 
cast no imputation upon their wisdom, virtue, or 
patriotism; yet the southern citizen, occupying 
the stand-point of the present, and looking back 
upon the past history of the Union, with the light 
of thirty-nine years shed upon it, must feelin his 
heart, that evil was the day and cursed the hour 
in which the South ever consented to the first com- 
promise of a single constitutional right. No peo- 
ple, in all the rise, history, and consummation 
of revolutions, have realized a lasting benefit or 
secured permanent safety by yielding or compro- 
mising thcir rights. Better, far better would it 
have been for the South, if, instead of compro- 
mising, she had placed herself upon right and 
equality, and with the Constitution in her hands, 
presented, at that time, the alternative of disunion 
or exact compliance with its provisions, fulfill- 
ment of its requirements, and observance of its 


i guarantees. Then the rights of the slaveholding 


States might not, to-day, have been disturbed or 
put in jeopardy, andno whisper of disunion would , 
have been heard. 

In 1820, when a slave State asked admission 
into the Union, it was demanded that ageograph- 
ical line should be enacted, north of which ae 
or involuntary servitude, except for crime, should 
never exist. “Mr.Jefferson seemed as if he were 
almostendowcd with thespirit of prophecy, when, 
in 1821, writing with reference to the Missouri 
compromise line, he used the following language: 

It would be recurring on every occasion, and renewing 
irritations, until it would kindle such a mutual and moral 
hatred as to render separation preferable to eternal dis- 
cord.” 

Not its repeal, but the enactment of this line, 
was the Pandora’s box from which have issued all 
our political ills. 

When territory was thereafter acquired from 
Mexico, purchased by the common blood of the 
North, the South, the East, and the West, and 
when territorial governments had to be organ- 
ized, instead of adhering to that first compromise, 
a new one was demanded, and the measures of 
1850 were adopted, by which the entire South 
was excluded from the rich domain of California. 
So far as Congress or political conventions could 
do it, the people of this Union were committed and 
pledged to those measures as a final adjustment of 
the slavery question, Did they bring peace? 

Soon thereafter, abolitionism gathered all the 
anti-slavery clements of the free States within the 
fold of Black Republicanism; and, seizing on the 
one idea of hostility to slavery-—‘‘the sum of all 
villainies,’? as it has been charitably styled—has 
fed and fattened on agitation, increasing and 
strengthening, until now the Presidency is almost 
within its reach. It has trampled under foot and 
crushed out the Whig party; and the only serious 
opposition that ithas encountered in the free States 
has been from the Democratic party—that party 
which Mr. Sewarp once said was the only barrier 
to its progress: Whether that party, holding to the 
Constitution in its letter and spirit, and advocating 
just and equal laws and protection to the rights of 
every State and of every species of property, shall 
be able to drive back the hosts of abolitionism, 
awaits the response of the next presidential elec- 
tion. ‘The will becomes strongest when itis bent 
upon the accomplishment ofa single purpose;and 
the human mind, from its very organization, 
grasps more readily one idea, and contemplates it 
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until the energy of every faculty is aroused to its 
actualization or realization. This is the. philos- 
ophy of the success. of Black Republicanism; and 
it it is ever checked, the northern mind must be 
elevated to a higher and better region of thought, 
and the one idea of the monstrosity of slavery 
must be, superseded by the idea of the Constitu- 
tion, and a constitutional Union as its legitimate 
fruit. 5 

The South has never sought or desired agita- 
tion. All that she has ever claimed has been that 
protection to which she is of right entitled; and, 
in response to this righteous demand, a Senator 
from Massachuseita, Mr. WiıLson,] in a speech 
which he delivered in that State in 1855, declared 
that this agitation of the slavery question should 
never cease so long as the foot of a slave presses 
the soil of the American Republic. Under these 
circumstances, well did the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. MiLLsox,] in the opening of this ses- 

` sion, remark that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from North. Carolina [Mr. Gimer] 
ought not to have come from a southern member. 
I do not speak with regard to his motives or his 
intentions; I allude to the amendment simply in its 
political aspect; and thus considering it, there is 
enunciated in its phrascology a principle which, 
if it prevails, would be destructive of the rights and 
safety of the southern people. It bidsus pursue the 
shadow ofa vain hope; it would beas ruinous as the 
armed horse introduced within the walls of Troy, 
and more deceptive than Delilah, who desired to 
know wherein consisted the strength of Samson, 
that she might leave him to the mercy of the Philis- 
tines. Not agitate—while agitation is spreading 
through the free States! He that sleeps when a 
watchful enemy is near, is already in his power. 
From the Atlantic to the Rio Grande, from the 
Guif to the mountains, through all the length and 
breadth of the southern country, there ought to 
be onc continual agitation, until the entire South 
is placed ina position of commercial independ- 
ence and a state of military defense, 

The Union meetings at the North cannot bring 
a sense of security to the southern people. When 
we look at the sentiments cnunciated at some of 
those meetings, what hope of safety can be de- 
rived from them? Said Mr. Raymond, at the 
Union mecting held in Albany, a few days ago: 

«This whole scheme of personal liberty bills is unjusti- 
tiable, and fs all the worse, because itis atterly needless. | 
Every man knows perfectly well that no such Jaw, that no 
taw whatever is needed on the statute-book to prevent the 
return of fugitive slaves, Jow many, in the whole history 
of the country, have been sent back from Now York or 
New England, or from all the northern States? Not one in 
tive hundred of those who haye escaped. The publie sen- 
timent of the country, which is the highest law in practi- 
eal effect, if not in obligation and in theory, is hostite to 
the execution of the law.” 

The southern people cannot close their eyes to 
the fact that counter meetings have been held 
throughout the free States; that John Brown re- 
enacted on the soil of Virginia the scenes that 
had been enacted on the soil of Kansas; that after | 
baving lived a Jie for months, and introduced | 
weapons, under false labels, to invade the peace 
of a sovercign State, and having been tried, con- ; 
victed, and executed as a felon, the progress ot 
his corpse. to its burial place was almost a tri- | 
umphal procession; that, if rumor’be true, the 
funeral cortegé was entertained at the hotels and 
passed on the railroads and upon the steamboats 
free of expense; and that voluntary contributions 
have been gathered through those States for the 

, support and provision of his family. Has all this 
been done from a simple spirit of Christian be- | 
nevolence? If so, why is it that no such efforts | 
have been made for the benefit of the starving : 

oor, who are in the northern cities, without | 
housas to shelterthem or garments to clothe them? ; 
It is not from that spirit that it has arisen; and the į 
southern people are conscious of the fact, [tis | 
an anti-slavery sentiment that underlies all these |) 
efforts, and because Brown was engaged in a eru- | 
sade against the institution of slavery as it exists | 
in the southern States. Not resolves does the} 
South need, but action. Replace those who now 


hold the State governments of the free States; put | 
into office sound, reliable, and conservative men; | 
and then we will have some substantial evidence | 
of “a returning sense of justice.”” il 

I remarked in the outset that, in my opinion, | 
the Union is moving steadily on to dissolution. | 
Why? Because I apprehend that the Black Re- | 
publican party is advancing steadily to power, ii 


and, in the event of its success, the Union cannot 
and ought not to be maintained. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hiex- 
man] was correct when he stated that, in sen- 
timent, the Union is already dissolved. ‘The 
present Union is not as our fathers made it. To 
all practical intents and purposes, so far as the 
attainment of its specific objects is concerned, this 
Union is even now dissolved. What a spectacle 
dots it present to the world? Sovereign States, 
confederated together in a common Government, 
for a common purpose and common safety, and 
one half of them now arming themselves against 
invasion from the other half! Can such a Union 


| long exist in form? The sentiment of the Black 


Republican organization is that of hostility to the 
South. Itis unnecessary to disguise the fact that, 
between that party and the people of the southern 
States, there does exist a deep and settled enmity. 
Its anti-slavery fecling, feos being subjective, has 
become objective—transferred from slavery to the 
slaveholder, and has produced a corresponding 
feeling upon the part of the southern people. The 
line that divides the sentiment between these two 
sections is as distinctly marked as the political 
status of members of the House is ascertained 
by their scats upon this floor. 

The Union was begotten by ascnse of common 
weakness, was established to provide for the com- 
mon defense and the genera] welfare, and was vital- 
ized by the spiritof fraternity. But, sir, the Black 
Republican party has declared war against a pecu- 
liar domestic institution of the South; and when- 
ever it shall have acquired the control of this Gov- 
crnment thatspiritof fraternity will have departed. 
Having the mere form thereof, the Union must go 
to decay and rottenness. 

Mr. Clerk, this sentiment is the natural prod- 
uct of principles which are agrarian, radical, and 
unconstitutional—subversive of the foundations 
of our social system, and destructive of republi- 
can government. J hear that this party professes 
obedience to the Constitution and a regard for 
State rights and State sovercignty; but when I 
inspect the internalarrangements of its houschold, 
I find that the Constitution is the sugar-plum with 
which to quict the fretting babes of Black Repub- 
licanism; State rights and State sovereignty are 
the toys with which to delight its youths; while 
those who haveattained to the stature of full-grown | 
men feed upon the strong meat of a “higher law’? 
and an ‘irrepressible conflict,” and regale them- 
selvyesupon the luxurious dessert of an anti-slavery 
God, an anti-slavery Bible, and an antt-slavery 
constitution. 

As for the reliance for southern safety which is 


to be placed upon their professed obedience to the į 


Constitution, Hs quantum may be measured by 
their construction of that instrument, as exempli- 
fied in a colloquy between two Senators, which 
oceurred on a previous question in the other end 
of the Capitol. When the deceased and lamented 
Butler asked the Senator from Massachusctts 
whether, if Congress should repeal the fugitive | 
slave law, he and the people of Massachusetts 
would send back fugitive slaves, the response of 
the Senator from Massachusetts was: ‘Is thy 
servant a dog, that he should do this thing ?”” 
They talk loudly that the rights of the States 
must and shall be preserved. But what are those 
rights in their conception? ‘The right of the free | 
States to expansion and to carry their property 
and their institutions into the Territories; the right 
of the slave States to contraction, with the denial ; 


of the privilege of carrying their property and it 
erritories of |) 


their institutions into the common 
the Union, i 


tinct and independent sovereigntics. Butin their 
programme for the administration of the Govern- 
ment, they ignore State sovereignty, They are 
cither ignorant of, or utterly disregard, the fact 


of doublegovernments—as Mr. Calhoun remarked | 
—a Government of concurrent majorities; the ma- j| 


the majority of the States, represented in the other || 


end of the Capitol. Yes, sir; they consider that 


of the Federal Government, are butsubordinates 
and local divisions, and their constitutions and 
governments mere charters and municipal corpo- 


rations. Their theory, in other words, is, that the |; 


Federal Government is a consolidated, absolute 
‘democracy, though representative in form. 

If this be not true, why is it that gentlemen upon 
the other side of this Chamber assert that, if one 
of these independent sovereignties should see 
proper to secede from the Union, its citizens would 
be guilty of treason against the Federal Govern- 
ment? Why, sir, the obcdience of a citizen to the 
laws of the Federal Government is due through 
and on account of his allegiance to his State; and 
whenever that sovereignty sees fit to retire from 
the Union, he would be guilty of treason against 
his State if he obeyed not its authority. . 

From this theory they also deduce the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government and of the people 
of the free States for the existence of slavery in 
thesouthern States. And to meet this self-assumed 
responsibility, they are necessitated either to claim 
a power in the Federal Government to destroy 
property, or assert its right and duty to pervert 
its powers to that end. 

Sir, it would be superfluous in me to claborate 
an argument to prove that the Gencral Govern- 
ment has no such power. Ideny that such a power 
exists even in State governments. It is lodged in 
the inherent sovercignty of the people of the State, 
as an aggregate community. Instead of the Con- 
stitution conferring any such power upon the Fed- 
eral Government, it has, on the contrary, denied 
the right to take private property except for public 
use, and not then without just compensation. 
The Constitution was framed and the Federal Gov- 
ernment was organized for the protection of prop- 
erty, so farasitsjurisdictionextends, Recognizing 
this obligation upon the part of the Govern- 
ment, and holding that the Territories are com- 
mon property, in which the citizens of every State 
have equal rights, I assert the right and duty of 
the Federal Government, through all its depart- 
ments, Congress included, to protect the people 
of the slavcholding States in their rights of prop- 
erty in the Territories. I know that it has been 
attempted to cast opprobrium upon this right by 
; saying that the South demands a slave code. Sir, 
| the term ‘slave’? carries to my mind no idea of 
i ignominy, whether prefixed to a negro or acode; 
; and, if sufficient and necessary laws for the pro- 
tection of this species of property is what is meant 
by a slave code, then I am for a slave code. 

But this is not the time nor occasion to discuss 
this question, and I now return to the line of my 
| argument. The affirmative of the proposition, 
that the Black Republican party claim power in’ 
the Government, or the right and duty of per- 
verting its powers for the destruction of property, 
involves a brief consideration of two other ques- 
tions; which are: Is it the purpose and end of 
hat party to abolish slavery? and is there such 
1 thing as property in slaves? I do not intend, 
for the purpose of showing the designs of the 


i Black Republican party, to quote any one or more 


of its prominent members, for I have been unable 
o find any who are admitted by the other side of 
the Housé to be theacknowledged and authorized 
expositors of its principles and creed; neither, 
sir, do I intend to refer to the State platforms of 
that party, for I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with them. But there is one exposition of its 
principles which has been authorized, and upon 
which all agree. I allude to the platform which 
was adopted in Philadelphia in 1856, and to that 
I address myself. Although most ingeniously 
worded, yet, by placing the same construction 
upon words which they do, and which I now do, 
for the sake of the argument, I deduce from that 


i jority of the people, represented inthis House,and ji 


| numbers is the controlling power of this Govern- |; 
ment; thatthe States, instead of being the creators į! 


platform the following principles: 


7 : f _ | The political equality of the white man and the 
Sir, the basis of our Governmentis that of dis- |; 


negro; 
That the primary object and ulterior design of 


i| the Federal Government are to secure the inalien- 


: able rights of liberty and the pursuit of happiness 


li to all persons within its cxclusive jurisdiction, 
that this is nota single Government, but a system | 


_and, of consequence, to slaves; 

| That Congress has sovercign power over the 
Territories, and that it is its right and duty to 
| probibit slavery in them; and ; 

| "That slavery is acrime to be classed in the same 
i category with polygamy. 

|  Allof the other provisions of the platform look 
| more or less directly to the same end; and it closes 
i with an appeal to men of all parties to affiliate 
| with them in the support of these principles, bow- 
| ever they may differ in other respects. 

| Here, then, Mr. Clerk, is a party which, aban- 
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doning or ignoring all other principles, is bound 
together by the single bond of haired to slavery, 
and resolute upon the single purpose, its abolition. 
I will not so stultify myself, or presume upon 
the ignorance of this House, as to advance an 
argument to prove that property exists in slaves. 
In some form or other, modified by contract or 
otherwise, limited or absolute slavery, maintained 
by all the rights of property, has existed from 
the ages of the patriarchs down to the present 
time, and, I might add, in all countries: 
now exists in the southern States, it has existed 
in this country from the time ‘* whereof the mem- 
ory of man runneth not tothe contrary. It was 
introduced here by our English ancestors; was 
recognized as property by the British Govern- 
ment, and protected as such under its laws. It 
so existed at the time of the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution; and instcad of the primary ob- 
ject and ulterior design of that instrument being 
the abolition of slavery, this species of property 
was especially favored and protected. Our fore- 
fathers secing, as if by prophetic ken, that in 
_course of time, a party would arise in this coun- 


try, having hostile intentions to that species of į 


property, constituted it, for its self-protection, an 
element of political power by the three-fifths rep- 
resentation, and by denying the right to Congress 
to prohibit the importation of slaves prior to the 
year 1808; and, sir, it is the only species of prop- 
erty for the rendition of which a special provision 
was made. 

But, we are told that the main design of Black 
Republicanism is to prevent the extension of sla- 


very into the Territories; and that it is not in- j 


tended to interfere with the institution in the 
States. 


by dircct legislation. Others, more unpretending, 
advocate indirect legislation. 


same point of destination—universal emancipa- 
tion. When this party possesses the means of 
aggression, will it stop at State lines? Having 


the control of the Government and its patronage, | 


holding its offices and full of the lust of power, 
and knowing that its very existence depended 


upon the agitation of this question, will it disband į 


and surrender all these when slavery shall have 
been prohibited in the Territories? Is this human 
nature ? 
the next object of attack. The Constitution would 


beamended, so as to confer this power, (which Mr. | 
Sewanp says was onc of the objects of the amend- | 


ing power,) or else undermined by the gradual 
process of construction, until it would possess no 
more validity than an act of Congress. 

Other parties have existed in this country, with- 
out danger tothe Union. They had organizations 
in every State, and divided upon principles appli- 
cable to the rights of every State. 
checks, not only upon each other, but upon the 
Government. But here, sir, we find a great sec- 
tional party ; sectional by its geographical position, 
being confined to the free States, and sectional by 
its principles, advocating legislation discriminating 
in favor of one section and against another; and 
whenever it acquires success and predominance in 
the Government, the time will have arrived when 
the two majorities which form the clements of 


power in this Government will be combined in one ; 


arty, and that a sectional party. Then, sir, every 

arrier which the Constitution opposes will be 
broken down, and the Government will become 
as absolute as if it were that of a mere numerical 
majority. And yet, the southern people are asked 
to submit to the success and predominance of a 
party having such principles and such objects in 
view. 

Some may deny that this will be the result of 
Black Republicanism, or that such are its-princi- 
ples. and designs. Whoever, Mr. Clerk, has 
studicd the course of events, whoever has observed 
the effect of certain constant teachings, must ad- 
mit that these deductions arc logical and rational. 
By tho inculeation, by all the appliances. of edu- 
cation, of the lessons that slavery is a crime; that 
the people of the free States are responsible for its 


existence, and that the Federal Governments the ; 


organ through which it can and must be eradi- 
cated, the rising generation will consist of Garri- 
sons, Wendell Phillipses, and Beechers, who, 
assuming the reins of Government, will push 


As it} 


Yet, some go so far, now, as to assert | 
that slavery ought to be abolished in the States | 


But, by whatever | 
paths they travel, all are sccking to reach the | 


No, sir; slavery in the States would be | 


They were | 


li 


j 


| this inevitable tendency of Black Republicanism, 


| sense of the word, knew full well that no such 


‘the northern mind, and when the subject of sla- 


| four billion dollars. 


| istration; and the judiciary, by the power of ap- 


| without assuming the arbitrary power or pedantic 


and carry out their resolute purpose of abolishing 
slavery throughout this Republie, even if the 
South should become a scene of San Domingo 
horrors. g Í - 
With a keen scent for popular favor, and seeing 


the Senator from New York, Mr. Sewarp, an- 
nounced his irrepressible-conflict doctrine, not 
from any conviction of its truth, but in order that 
he might take the flood at its rise. That Senator, 
distinguished as he is, but not in the virtuous 


conflict ever did exist between labor and labor; 
butlet this sentiment and idea take possession of | 


very shall be removed, whether by secession or by | 
its abolition, that sentiment and idea will return 
to their proper channels, and become a conflict 
between labor and capital, and the starving labor- 
ing classes of the North will be standing and 
knocking at the doors of their capitalists, demand- 
ing blood or bread. Such being its principles, 
the ultimate result of the success of this party will | 
be. the abolition of slavery; and that amounts to | 
nothing more or less than the destruction of prop- jj 
erty at the South, worth at its present valuation 


Under these circumstances, we are gravely 
asked, would the South dissolve this Union be- | 
cause of the clection of a Black Republican to the 
Presidency? I answer, yes, if she be truc to her- 
self, true to her interests, true to her honor, and 
trne to the memory of her ancestors; because his 
election would be the success and installation in | 
power of a party and of principles which would 
be destructive of the wealth, happiness, prosper- 
ity, and of the very existence of the southern 
people. What would be the result of submitting? 
The mind shrinks from a contemplation of the į 
future condition of the South, if they mean to 
accomplish their avowed purposes and to carry |} 
out their declared measures. Having the popular |} 
branch of Congress, having the executive depart- || 
ment, by the natural expiration of the term of! 
office the Senate would soon pass into their hands. | 
Several of the judges who sit upon the bench of 
the Supreme Court are now tottering upon the 
verge of the grave, and cannot possibly, in the 
course of human events, survive another Admin- 


pointment, would ‘thus pass under their control. | 
Then, with the control of all the departments of | 
this Government, slavery would be prohibited in i; 
the Territories, abolished in the District of Co- 4 
lumbia, the inter-State slave trade prohibited, no | 
more slave States admitted into the Union; and Í 
the South being surrounded by this wall of fire, 
slavery would necessarily consume itself, In such | 
an cvent, the tobacco ficlds, the rice, sugar, and 
cotton plantations would be turned into barren | 
wastes, to grow up with briersand thistles, aud the 
goodly land of the South would become a desert. 

Woe are asked to submit to all this. Ask usas 
well to submit to degradation and impoverishment; 
for, upon the advent of that party into power, | 
the time will have arrived when the South must 
select between slavery and the Union. 

Some gentlemen representing the American 
party say they will not resist the clection of a 
Black Republican President; because it will be 
accomplished in the forms of the Constitution. | 
Oh, uberty, what crimes have not been committed 


in thy pame!” It was said of George IHI, that, 


pretension of the Stuarts, he sought to carry out | 
his arbitrary will through the forms of a free con- 
stitution. What matters it, whether tyranny and 
oppression come within the forms of a constitu- 
tion, if they be violative of its spirit, and destructive 
of the objects and endsof the government. Powers 
must be exercised with a due regard to right, 
equality, and justice; and, when they are not thus 
exercised, they cease to be powers and become 
usurpations, | 
In the name and in the forms of the Consutution | 
it may be amended; and Mr. Seward has warned | 
us will be, when enough free States shall have been į: 
admitted to confer the power to abolish slavery in | 
the States; and will gentlemen submit to this, | 
because done in the forms of the Constitution? 
Then, sir, I defend the policy of secession, in 


| the General Government. — 
| ordinance by which she ratificd and adopted ‘the 


the event of the success and triumph of the Black 
Republican party,as a preventive remedy against 
injustice and oppression. As wellask me tostay, 


when I see the incendiary; with torch in hand; 
advancing upon my dwelling, avowing hisi pur- 
pose to consume it, and wait until he has alread 
Iindled the flames beneath its sills. As well ask 
the sea captain, when the storm is raging, the bil- 
lows swelling high, and the vessel is drifting upon 
breakers, to fold his arms:and not make an effort 
to escape the ruin. Submit to this wrong! Sub- 
mit to this injustice! Never! But how will-the 
South resist? fs z . 

» Herc permit me tocxpress my dissént from the 
position announced-in high quarters. of late, that 
the South will not dissolve this. Union; bùt will, 
by force, if necessary, maintain their rightsin the 
Union. _ Educated in the school of striet construe- 
tionists, and belonging to the straitest: sect: 6f 
State rights, I hold to the great right of secession 
as a peaceful remedy. And whenever the South 
thinks proper to exercise that reserved power, it 
will be her right quictly to withdraw, andestablish 
a Government for herself, holding the remaining 
States as they would the rest of mankind, * friends: 
in peace, enemies in war.” : 

Mr. CORWIN. DoT understand the gentle- 
man to say that Governor Szwarp has announced 
the opinion that the power to change the Consti- 
tution was put into that instrument for the pur- 
pose of abolishing slavery? 

Mr. CLOPTON. Such is my understanding of 
it, and here is his language: 

“ By the ordinance of 1787, they [our forefathers] dedi- 
eated all the national domain not yet polluted by slavery 
to free labor, immediately, thenceforth, and forever, which, 
by the new Constitution and laws; they invited foreign free 
labor from all lands under the sun, and interdicted the im- 
portation of African slave labor at all times, in all places, 
and under all circumstances whatsoever. It is true, that 
they necessarily and wisely modified the policy of freedom, 
by leaving it to the several States, affected, as they were, by- 
different circumstances, to abolish slavery in their own way,” 
at their own pleasëre, instead of confiding that duty to Con- 

4 and that they sccured to the slave States, while yet 
f ing the system of slavery, a three-fifths representation 
of slaves in the Federal Government, until they should find 
themselves able to relinguish it safely. But the very na- 
ture of these modifications fortifies my position, that the 
fathers knew that the two systems could not endure with 
the Union, and expected that within a short period slavery 
would disappear forever. Moreover,*in order that these 
modifications might not altogether defeat their grand désign 
of a Republic maintaining universal equality, they provided 
that two thirds of the Slates might amend the Constitution,?? 

The Constitution, Mr. Clerk, is a compact 
between sovercign States. That instrument has 
vested the power in all the Departments of the 
Government to protect themsclves against en- 
croachment by coérdinate departments; but no- 
where has it created an umpire to settle political 
conflicts and questions arising between the dele- 
gated and the reserved powers. Hence, whenever 


l; anencroachment is made upon the rights of a sov- 


ercign State, or the people thereof, they, in their 
sovercign capacity, have the right to.annul this 
compact and resume the powers they delegated to 
Virginia, in the very 


Constitution, asserted her right to resume those 
powers whenever they were perverted to her in- 
jury and oppression, Virginia was accepted into 
the Union with that declaration upon her part, and 
that, thereby, became the construction which was 


i placed upon the Constitution by all the States, for 


they all stand upon an equal footing. These views 
and this advocacy of the policy. of dissolving the 
Union, under the circumstances to which I have 
referred, may be considered by some radical. In 
my opinion, they are conservative, for the very 
quintessence of conservatism is resistance towrong 
and oppression. The efficiency of this. reserved 
power ofa State depends, ina great measure, upon 
the certainty of its exercise, upon any infringe- 
ment. 

And now, Mr. Clerk, gentlemen threaten us 
with civil war. Threats of war cannot intimidate 
the South; and when they talk of eighteen million 
with all the appliances of art and skill, coping 
with eight milhon without those appliances, i 
must remind gentlemen that I have heard or read, 
reecived it by history or tradition, that three mil- 
lions of people upon this continent once resisted 
the power of the British Government; and, after a 
seven years’ struggle, achieved. their liberty and 
independence. Sir, the sons of some of those men 
still inhabit the soil of the South. In al] matters 
of expediency it is prudent to consult results; but 
when rights and principlesare involved, it is only 
the dastard spirit which hesitates at consequences. 
The South would not desire war. Her policy 
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would be peace. ‘But whenever this Government, | 
in the opinion of the southern people, shall have | 
failed. to accomplish the ends for which it was 
instituted, the southern States, excrcising their 
right, will abolish it, and institute a new Govern- 
ment, laying its foundation in such principles and 
organizing it in such forms as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 
‘Whenever they see proper to exercise these rights, 
then, if war comes, it must come from the North. 
If war must come, letit come. The smoke which 
will arise from its fields of carnage and blood may 
obscure the sun which sends forth life and light 
and vigor, but when that shall have cleared away, 
the same sun will shine with undiminished bril- 
liancy upon a redeemed and disinthralled South. 

I have now done. I abide coming events, and 
cast in my lot with that of the people of Alabama, 
be it for weal or woe. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Clerk,as much has been 
said in some of the Now York papers, which are 
read very extensively in my district, reflecting 
upon me individually, and upon the course I have 
seen fit to pursue in giving my vote as I have for 
Speaker of this House, I feel it to be incumbent 
upon me tomake some reply. In doing so, how- 
ever, I shall not cause those papers, or any part 
of them, to be road; for I do not approve of put- 
ting on the records of this House newspaper 
writings, whether good or bad. But I shall en- 
deavor to answer them all in a general way. 

Mr. Clerk, on the 14th of last month I submit- 
ted a few remarks to this House. With one other 
single exception, of a very few words, [have not 
obtruded myself upon this assemblage. My voice 
has not been heard, except in answer to the call 
for my vote, which has thus far been given to the 
Republican party, for reasons which I distinctly 
stated on the 14th of December. #1 did not vote 
for, the nominee of the Republicans so that I might 
be an acknowledged member of that party, but 
because I believed that it was fair and right, un- 
der the existing state of things, for that party to 
have the presiding officer of this House. Conse- 
quently, every vote which I have given for Speaker 
has been given for those who have voted with that 
party. In thus voting, however, I did not indorse 
the Helper book, any more than does a national 
man of the Administration party indorse the in- 
flammatory disunion speeches which have been 
made upon their side of the House. I never did 
indorse the Helper book, or any other book or 
sentiment which could, by any possibility, have 
a tendency to alienate the States or people of this 
country one from the other; and I have always 
considered that any man orset of men who would 
willfully. do anything to disturb the peaccand good 
fecling between the people of this country were 
traitors to the Government and to the best inter- 
ests of the people. 

If I had the least suspicion that the Republican | 
party was intent to deprive any of the States or | 
people of their rights, or to infringe upon any 
rights guarantied alike toall the States and people | 
by the national Constitution, I certainly should 
not give my vote to aid in so doing. But I can- 
not believe that the Republican party, or any con- 
siderable number of those who compose that party, 
desire, or would do, any such thing. But if that 
party did scck to abolish slavery from the land, 
it oriin y wouldnotbe worse than the only other 
party in this House which can by any possibility 
organize the House; for the objectof the so-called 
Democratic party scems to be to abolish the na- | 
tional Government. Between these two parties 
I did not hesitate to decide, but gave my vote 
promptly to that party which I believed to be the 
least dangerous tothe country, even if all the evi- 
dence is true as against cach other, "We who live 
in the first congressional district of the State of 
New York claim to be free men. The free waters 
of the world surround us. The breezes that come 
up from those waters nourish and cherish the 
principle of freedom in the hearts of the people of | 
that district. 

Hence, freedom is the natural growth of our 
soil, and the people have‘ever been as free as the 
air they breathe, free as the waters of the mighty || 
ocean which breaks its waves upon their shores. 
They are free, because they know how to be 
free. They know that no man can be free, ac- 
cording ‘to the true meaning of the term, who is 
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constitutional authority, in this country, crowns 
them with the diadem of freedom. And they love 
the Union, not because they think that it is bound 
together by a chain of gold, and only to be loved 
so long as they can hold that chain in their own 


hands, and be allowed to scrape its strength and | 


substance into their own laps; but they do love 
the Union upon the principle taught them by their 
mothers—that they should love the breast that 
gives them nourishment, the eyes that watch over 
them, and the strong arms that protect them. 


They love the Union because they know the value | 


of and how to appreciate the kindred bonds of 


brotherhood. They are ready to defend the Con- | 


stitution and the Union as long as there is a drop 
of blood in their veins, because they have sons 


and daughters, brothers and sisters, in every part | 


of the country, to whom they are bound by the 
strongest ties of nature. They love the Union, 
and all the people of this country, because they 
know that every true son and daughter of Amer- 
ica, whether native or adopted, return their love, 
and stand to-day ready, if necessary, to cement 
this Union by their united blood, and to protect 


it from the polluting hands of demagogues or de- | 


signing politicians, let them come from what. part 
of the country they may. They love the Union 
because it was formed by their forefathers, the 
memory of whom they reverence. And I hear 
their voice coming up like the sound of many 
waters, calling upon us, in the spirit of the im- 
mortal Washington, to cease this party and sec- 
tional strife, that reason and judgment may prevail 
in these councils for the good of our common 
country. 

I claim no right to speak for the people of the 


district from whence I come, until E have done | 
that which they and the Constitution require me | 
to do before 1 am authorized to enter upon their | 
service or to speak in their name; yet I hear their | 
voice and dare not longer refuse to open my j 


mouth, fearing lest the very stones might cry 


out against me; for I believe that the course which | 


we are pursuing here is inflicting wounds upon 


the principle of self-government which it will | 
What is | 
the cause of all this discord and confusion? Does | 
it lie within the reach of the powers of this as- | 
sembly? or would it be within reach of the pow- | 


take a lifetime of penance to atone for. 


crs of the House of Representatives, if we had 
such a House? 


erty? 
Where is that old conservative Democratic party 
which held that this Government was established 


to protect the rights and interests of all, under į 


the direction of, and in accordance with, the will 
of the greatest number ? 
If I understand aright, I hear this Administra- 


| tion party claiming that the majority shall not 


control. Yet they eall themselves the only na- 
tional, the only conservative party in the nation. 


Is it true that, in this nineteenth century, and in | 
free America, the only national and conservative | 


party is a pro-slavery party, bound by no other 
interests than that of enslaving human beings, and 


protecting them only as chattels, as property? say- į 


ing the Government shall not be administered, un- 


less the people acknowledge it to be a slave Gov- | 
ernment, extending and protecting the trafic in | 
human beings throughout the length and breadth | 


of the land. Do they call themselves the Demo- 


cratic party, the only national party, whilst they ; 
claim that the spirit and intent of this Government | 


Was this national Government 
| formed for the sole object of protecting slave prop- 
Are there not other national interests? | 


is, that it is the inherent right of the strong to en- |; 


slave the weak, and hold them as 


property, to be 
bought and sold as horses? They h 


nave, undoubt- 


edly, the sovereign right to make such claim, and ! 
can reconcile it with any true | 
: Democratic principle of this nation. 
have no right to charge us with being disorgan- | 


to tell us how the 


But they | 


they should use itin its true sense, and call their 
party by its right name—‘ the slave-property 
arty; or, the Abolition-Administration party. 

e could understand either of these terms, and 
plainly see the connection of the name with the 
object; but to call themselves the great Democratic 
party, whilst they do not hold one essential prin- 
ciple pertaining to Democracy, is an insult to the 
common sense of mankind. The people who sent 
me here are true to the Democratic principle upon 
which this Government was based, and many of 
them have been led to belicve that the so-called 
Democratic party of this day embodied that prin- 
ciple. My wish isto truly and faithfully represent 
their willand wishes. Hence my desire to find the 

arty which is loyal to the Government, as framed 
y our fathers, upon free national Democratic 
principles. 

I have contrasted the words and actions of the 
two great political parties in this assemblage, and 
I find some of those principles in the Republican 

yarty, but none in the so-called Democratic party 
herefore my duty scemed plain, especially when 
I saw that by following the bent of my own in- . 
clination,.I should be in the way of, and tend to 
obstruct the organization of this House, which I 
did not conceive to be right or proper for me to 
do. There has been no time when my vote could 
have elected a Speaker. I indicated my political 
preference by the first votes which I gave in this 
House. Idid not suppose that I could appoint 
a Speaker, or have any influence in appointing 
onc, only so far as my individual vote would 
count. Í stand alone, for I have not the honor of 


| belonging to any political party as now organ- 


ized, neither have I ever been a member of any 
one of them. I cannot vote for an Administration 
man without violating the principle upon which 
I wasclected; without betraying the trust and con- 
fidence of those who sent me here. I wasclected 
in opposition to an Administration man, and was 
voted for by as good and true Democrats as ever 
lived—so true to themselves and to their princi- 
ples, that they would not bow thcir heads, nor 
bend their knees, to the power of this Adminis- 
tration, nor wear the party collar of dictation. 
The people had their reasons for denouncing the 
Administration and its candidate in our district, 
which it would not become me to discuss now in 


! this place. Iwill merely say that the pcople in my 


district are true to the best interests of the coun- 
try, and they are sure to let their Representatives 
feel their displeasure if they have but the suspi- 
cion that they are not true to such interests, no 
matter what party they belong to. 

L could not vote for the American party, be- 
cause there is but one member of that party here 
who was elected upon similar principles as my- 
self, and he, as I understand it, has been voting 
against the principles upon which I was elected, 
[was known to be constitutionally opposed to 
any action of Congress in relation to the subject 
of slavery, except in carrying out to its very 
letter every requirement of that instrument, but 
no further. The gentleman to whom I have re- 
ferred, (my colleague from New York,) has voted 
for men who are, as I understand it, in favor of 
Congress passing a slave code for the protection 
of slavery in the Territories. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will my colleague permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. CARTER, Oh no, sir; wait until I get 
through. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Ido not desire m 


colleague 
to place me in a false position. 


He charges that 


: I have voted for a gentleman for Speaker who 
: avows that he is in favor of a congressional code 


i izers, because we do not so understand the demo- |, 


cratic principle of the Government. 
I have listened with great attention to the 
speeches made by the Administration party in 


but I have sought in vain; for there are not, seem- 
ingly, any two who agree upon any essential 
points, except in the words ‘slave property.” 
‘These words scem to be the talisman of the party. 


not-obedient to the Constitution and laws of the || Instead, therefore, of perverting the English lan- 
lanë: They know that strict obedience to all |! guage by calling themselves the Democratic party, 


| 


: ican yesterday 


for the protection of slavery in the Territories. I 
ask him for the proof of that charge. 

Mr. CARTER. Ido not desire to misrepre- 
sent my colleague or any other man upon this 
floor. If I did not understand some South Amer- 
o say that he required that the 
nominee of the 


by Congress to protect slavery in the Territories, 
I'am certainly very much mistaken. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Towhich of the gentlemen, for 
whom I have voted, do you allude as being in favor 
of a congressional code for tlre protection of sla- 


: very in the Territories? 


Mr. CARTER. I did not allude to any man in 
articular. I allude to the South Americans, and 
appeal to the South Americans now, and ask 


Democratic party should avow ~~ 
‘ that he was in favor of having a slave code passed 
this House, to learn, if possible, where I could | 
find the Democratic party, according to any true | 
definition ofthe term found in the English language; | 
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them whether they are not in favor of passing a 

slave code for the protection of slavery in the Ter- 

ritories? If it is not so, } would be glad to hear 
- any one of them deny it. . 

Mr. McRAE. What question does the gentle- 
man ask? 

Mr. CARTER. I did not speak to you, sir. 
{Laughter.] . 

Mr. HARDEMAN. I state, for one, distinctly, 
that I am. 

Mr. CARTER. Well, I understand that. 

_Mr. HARDEMAN. And lamin favorof every 
right which the South has, and I intend to demand 
them upon this floor. 

Mr. QUARLES. Yes, sir; I am onc of the 
southern Opposition, and I, for one, hold that the 
people of the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent, have the right, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, to move to and settle on 
the common Territories of the United States, and 
to carry with them their slaves, together with 
their other property; and should the Territorial 
Legislature enact a law depriving them of their 
legal and constitutional rights in and to their 
slaves, then the persons whose constitutional 
rights of property are thus violated, have the 
right, under the Constitution of the United States, 
to call on every branch of this Government, ex- 
ecutive, judicial, and legislative, to protect them 
in their constitutional rights thus violated. But, 
sir, I would not.pass a law protecting these con- 
stitutional rights, in advance of such violation of 
them. A necessity for this case may never arise, 
and I presume never will, if, as I fondly hope, 
peace and quiet are again restored; and I would 

- not legislate for a remote contingency. And while 
I would maintain with unwavering firmness all 
the constitutional rights of the South in relation 
to slavery, I believe that the further agitation of 
that question tends to no practical good to any 
portion of our common country, and should therc- 
fore cease, both here and elsewhere: regarding 
the principle as settled, that the people of the Ter- 
ritories, when they come to form a constitution 
and establish a State government, shall decide the 

uestion of slavery for themselves, but not until 
then. But, as a southern man, I will never yield 
the abstract constitutional right of my constitu- 
ents to be protected in their rights of property in 
our common Territories, should an occasion ever 
arise for its exercise and they may choose to as- 
sert it. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Mr. Clerk—— 

The CLERK. Does the gentleman from New 
York yield to the gentleman from Tennessce? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Eruerines, as I under- 
stand, does not belong to the southern Opposition, 
but I give way to him with great pleasure. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. The last remark of the 
gentleman would indicate, perhaps, that he did 
not allude to me in the inquiry which he put to 
my friends. If uot, I have not a word to say. 

Mr. BOTELER. Perhaps the gentleman from 
New York alluded to me. i 

Mr. CARTER, I will be very happy to hear 
from the gentlemen from Virginia, but I yield now 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. But if the gentleman did 
refer to me, I desire to say a word in regard to 
this subject. I have herctofore, on this floor, cx- 


pressed a legal opinion as to the proper meaning | 
and legal construction of the Kansas-Nebraska | 
bill. That opinion has been, during this session, |; : i RA 

|| . Mr. CARTER. No, sir; Virginia and New | 
l: Yorkhavethefloor. [Laughter.] 1 have beentry- ; 


referred to by gentlemen on the other side, in 
some inquiries herctoforc submitted to my col- 
leagues. I have said, as a lawyer, that in my 
judgment, according to all fair rules of construc- 
tion—by every fair mode of construing law or 
language—the Kansas-Nebraska bill, on its face, 


gives to the people of the Territories the right,” 


while in a territorial condition, to form and regu- 
late, as they sce fit, their own domestic institu- 
tions, including slavery. I was a member of the 
Congress that passed that bill, and tia it 
with all my power. I am assured, in fact I know, 
that it was the cotemporancous construction put 
upon that bill by all, or at least by nine tenths, of 
those who voted for it. I know that afterwards, 
in the Thirty-Fourth Congress, distinguished 


members of the party that passed the bill, rose in | 3 ; 
|| that I was in favor of a congressional slave code, : 


their places and declared this to be the,intent and 
trucinterpretation of the bill. Ihave always held 
and expressed this opinion of the bill, and I say 
now, that any of the organized Territories, organ- 


rA 


ized with the same or similar powerto that which 
has. been conferred on Kansas and Nebraska, 
kmust have this power while such organic act re- 
mains on the statute-book. And whenever such 
organized Territory shall, by legislative enact- 
ment, prohibit slavery, I will never vote fora con- 
gressional slave code to introduce slavery among 
them, against the popular will of the people of such 
Territory. 

Before you can claim the right to do this, you 
must reverse the action of Congress and change 
your present legislation. I say that when. the 
people ofa Territory thus organized indicate their 
wish to have slavery, they have done only that 
which they are fully authorized by this act to do. 
Whon they indicate that they do not want it, I, as 
a southern man, looking to the real interest of the 
people I represent, will never favor any action of 
Congress which is designed to interfere with the 
| legislative will of the people upon that subject, 


‘| ilar to that under which Kansas and Nebraska 
were organized. I repeat, I will not do it. I 
| would consider the consequences resulting from 
congressional interference of this kind, under the 
| circumstances I have named, as finally injurious 
to the best interests of the people of the southern 
States; and I believe it would be in bad faith to 
the people of these Territorics; for they have been 
fully clothed with authority to do as they please 
in regard to it. I will not elaborate the matter 
further. That is my opinion, and, in my judg- 
| ment, it was the opinion of most of those who 
voted for the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 

Mr. CARTER. I understand the gentleman 


i ritory have a natural, indisputable right to regu- 
‘late these matters for themselves. 

|| Mr. ETHERIDGE. I say that while the Kan- 
i sas-Nebraska bill is the law of the land, and while 
| political parties swear by it, I will never interfere 


Territories. 

! Mr. LAMAR. Will the gentleman allow me 

to put a question to him? 

! Mr. CARTER. The gentioman will excuse me. 
Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Mr. Clerk—— 
Mr. CARTER. Not now. I yield to the 

gentleman from Virginia, [Mr, Borzrer.] Iun? 

derstand that he wishes to answer my question 
in regard to a slave code for the Territories. 
Mr. BOTELER. The gentleman from New 

: York [Mr. Briaes] did me the honor to vote for 

‘me several times,and I presume I was the person 

who was referred to by his colleague, [Mr. Car- 

| TER.] I have this to say: we held our slaves 


by a majority on that Constitution. 


| citizens of all the States. 


|i in the Territories. 
{ 


nterfereinany manner with the existence of those 
ights. 


York allow me 


| ing to learn parliamentary rules, since I came herc, 
I| as every man should do. I wish the gentleman 
‘from Virginia to answer me distinctly, so that I 


slavery in the Territory ? 
Mr. BOTELER. By Congress, by the Exec- 


l their rights of property. . 
Mr. CARTER. I will now yicld to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 


tion on this question. [ have heretofore avowed 


as you please to term it, I canyassed that ques- 


approbation of my people. 


while they are living under a territorial law sim- | 


from Tennessee to say that the people of a Ter- | 


| with anything the people may do in regard to the |} 
|! establishment or prohibition of slavery in the } 


| before the Constitution; we hold them under : 
the Constitution; and will continue so to hold | 
them, despite any interpretation that may be put jj 
I hold that |: 
the Territories are the common property of the | 
I hold that every citizen | 
| of every State has an equal right to go into the | 
| Territories and carry his property there, and that | 
! the Constitution affords him a shield and protec- !! 
; tion in the peaccable tenure of his property while | 
I hold that no Legislature of ; 
a Territory, before it is admitted as a State, can ;; 


“Mr. LAMAR. Will the gentleman from New |! 


| can understand him, whether he is in favor of any į 
; action by Congress in regard to the protection of .; 


utive, by all the power of the Government to pro- | 
tect the citizens of the South in the enjoyment of ` 


Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. It may bea work | 
of supercrogation on my part to define my posi- : 


tion in my district, and my views reccived the 3 


Mr. 
| want. . F 
Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I pledged them 
l on every stump in my district to the-prinçiples 
which I advocated. therc.in defense: of the rights 
of the South, and which I advocate here; and. 
i| when called upon: by the gentleman from New. 
York, I would be recreant to the pledges which 
I made to my constituents, did IT not say to.him 
that I am in favor of protecting them in their: 
rights of property in all the Territories .of. this, 
Government—Territories acquired: by the com- 
mon blood and common treasure of all the States, 
of the Union. bags 

Mr. CARTER. I only yielded the floor for a... 
simple answer to a simple question. I did not 
yield it for the gentleman from Kentucky to make 
/a speech; neither do I intend that he shall make. 
; a speech while I am onthe floor. I use that.lan- 
guage with all due respectand courtesy. But J 
have my rights here, like every other man, and I 
intend to maintain and protect those rights.. When 
I shall have got through the remarks that [intend 
to make, the gentleman will have all the. oppor- 
| tunity that I can afford him to make such remarks 
| as he pleases. es ; 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. The gentleman 

asked me a question, and I am responding to it. 
| Mr. CARTER. You have answered it fully 
and frankly; and I am very much obliged to you. 
[Laughter.] . 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. You are cxceed- 
ingly welcome, sir. [Continued laughter. ] 

Mr. BRIGGS. ‘Will my colleague yield, to 
me? . 
i Mr. CARTER. With the greatest pleasure in 
|| the world. 


CARTER That is all the answer. I 
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State. I believe that legislation was partial. I 
: think that the people of that Territory or State 
having declared themselves in favor of a free con- 
stitution, and having asked admission, or. being 
‘about to ask admission, into the Union, it would 
be my duty to vote for such admission. 

And whilst my colleagueis endeavoring to make 
a point upon me, for the purpose, as I conceive, of 
disparaging me, I will say that when I voted for 
‘my friend from Virginia, [Mr. BoreLerR,] I did 
not understand him then as being in favor ofa con- 
gressional slave code. ButI will vote for that gon- 
‘Ttleman a thousand times. I would deem it my. 
| duty to vote for him infinitely sooner for Speaker 
of this House than I would vote for any gentle- 
: man on this side of the House who would indorse 
+ the sentiments contained in Helper’s book. 7 
| Mr. CARTER. I thank the gentleman for-his 
‘explanation. I suppose he has made it clear to. 
everybody in the House but myself. So far as I 
‘am concerned, I must confess. I am unable to 


| gather the gist of it. ; 
; Mr. McRAE. Mr. Clerk—-...) . 

| Mr. CARTER. No,sir; [donotyield. Tunder- 
' stood that the South American (or Opposition) 
i| party is in favor-of such-a code. That led me to 
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believe that he [Mr. Brr&es] was in favor of such 
action by Congress, - I therefore could not vote for | 
him without violating the principles upon which | 
Iwas elected; and, as I understand it, against the 
views of the American party in my district. A 
number of the anti-Lecompton Democrats have | 
voted, and are still voting, for Mr. Suerman, who 
has always been a Henry Clay Whig; it is true, 
he did recommend the Helper book, but he has 
disavowed plainly and distinctly, to me, (ifhe has 
not done so to the satisfaction ofevery person upon | 
this floor,) every sentiment which it contains that | 


can by any possibility be ao construed as to affect || 


the rights or peace and quietness of the people in 
any part of the country. : 
re McRAE. Mr. Clerk— 

Mr. CARTER. No, I cannot yield; Tam very 
much engaged now. [Excessive laughter.] ` 

Mr. McRAE. T want it to be understood that 
I do not assent to any of the positions he is stat- 
ing. (Cries of * Order!’’] 

Mr. CARTER. IT respectfully decline to yield | 
the floor to any man, until I have said what I 
have to say. [Cries of “$ That is right!” from the 
Republicans.] I will not allow any man to take 
the floor from me until I have said what I have | 
to say. I have seen the difficulty that this side of | 
the House have labored under. { have felt it to ; 
the quick; and no man shall take the floor from 
me when | have it, unless he takes it by force, for 
no constitutional right will give it to him. [Cries 
of ‘Good !’"} 

Mr.McRAE. Mr. Clerk, [“ Order!”? “Order!” | 
“Order!” from the Republican side,] this is the | 
first time T have asked for the floor from a gen- 
tleman—[Shouts of Order!” and confusion.] 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs cave to state | 
to the gentleman from Mississippi, that the gen- | 
tleman from New York has two or three times | 
distinctly refused to yield the floor, 

Mr. McRAT. Of course the gentleman has the 
right to keep the floor. [Cries of Order??? ** Or- 
der !??]) Lony want to say that I have never asked 
for the Noor—[Long continued shouts of © Order!” 
from the Republican benches, and much confu- 
sion.] 


Mr. WRIGHT. 


i 
j 
Í 
H 


Teall gentlemen on that side 


to order. [Cries of ‘ Order”? “ Ordor!??] If they || 


i 
H 
{ 
| 
i 
l 


have questions of order they must rise and make | 
them, [renewed cries of * Order !?? Order !?’] and | 
not sit in their seats and cry ordor. | 

Mr. THEAKER. Lcall the gentleman from ! 
Tennessee to order. [Great confusion. ] | 

Mr. McRAL. I merely say that I never be- | 
fore asked the foor ofany gentleman; and as the | 
gentleman from New York declines to yicld it, of | 
course he has a right to do it. Ido not want to 
be placed in the position of interrupting any gen- | 
tleman; when he declines to yield, of course [will | 
not insist. 

Mr. CARTER. If Mr. Snenman has not so | 
stated to me, let him now rise in his place and | 
deny it. The gentleman assents to the truth of | 
my statement. As Henry Clay was, soishe, (if [| 
understand him avight,) opposed to the extension | 
of slavery into’'Territories now free; so am I, unless | 
the Constitution carries it there. If the Constitu- 
tlon protects slaves as common property in the 
Territories, I do not sce why it should notequally | 
protect them in any State ofthisUnion. The ques- 
tion seems to me to be plain, that if the national | 
Government is a slave Government, protecting | 
slaves to their owners as common property, no | 
State can pass laws anmuling this provision of the 
Constitution. 

But I do not so consider it, for the General Gov- 
ernment acknowledges the right of the sovereign 
States to prohibit it; and no slave can be reclaimed 
under, or by force of, the fugitive slave law, un- 
less such slave has violated the sovercign law of 
a State by which he is held in bondage. If the 
master takes his slave out of a slaveholding State | 
into a free State, and the slave leaves his master, | 
he cannotreclaim him. Could lie not reclaim any 
other kind of property? Butif the slave escapes, | 
and goes out of the State against his master’s con- | 
sent, and thus violates the sovereign law of such ! 
State, he must be returned, because the General | 
Government is bound to protect every State in its | 
sovercignty; not because it acknowledges slaves | 
as property—much less as common property—but | 

if 
i 


because itis bound to protect the Sovereignty of 
the State in all its institutions within the State 


Emits. But, Mr. Clerk, this is not the time to; 


discuss this subject. Our business now is to or- 
ganize this House, so that honest creditors of the 
Government may be paid, and the credit of the 
nation be preserved. ‘A nation’s credit is a na- 
tion’s honor; destroy the one, and you lose the 
other.” Let usreturn to our duty, and repair the 


| mischief which has been done as much as we can. 


Mr. Clerk, I have told you why I could not 
vote for the Administration party, or the South 


American Opposition party. I have voted for an | 


anti-Lecompton Democrat—one who has voted 
for the Republican party—and I am ready to vote 
for him again when my vote will elect him, unless 
I know something more than I do now, which may 
determine me otherwise. I will now tell you why 
Ihave voted for Mr. SHERMAN. 
edged by all parties to be well qualified for the 
position. He is acknowledged on all sides to be 
an honorable, high-minded man. He has given 
me his word that he will organize the House, if 
elected, so that no party shall have just cause of 
complaint; that no sectional or distinctive party 


spirit shall actuate or control him; that he is a | 


conservative man; that he does not sympathize 


with ultraism of any kind whatever, to which as- | 


sertion he assents. There hasbeen no time since 
the meeting of this assemblage when there was a 
shadow of possibility for any man to be elected as 
Speaker, who did not belong to, or who had not 
voted with, one or the other of the two great par- 
ties here assembled. It is rightand proper that one 
of these parties should have the presiding officer of 
this House. Itis contrary to the demooratic spirit 
of the Government to claim otherwisc, unless a 
man can be selected to whom both of these parties 
will give their support. 

On the heads of those who have prevented the 
organization of this House, by refusing to give 
their votes toone or the other of these parties, 


will rest the fearful responsibility of all that has | 
The common sense 


been or may be done here. 
of the whole civilized world will condemn them, 
let them be who they may. And let me tell you 


all, in language which I have heretofore uscd in | 
another place, that this House can never be organ- į 
ized by fostering discordant factions, cliques, and | 
parties, cach striving for personal power and ag- | 


grandizement. 

To a certain extent, party spirit may be neces- 
sary, so that the true principle of the Government 
may be canvassed before the people for the best 


interests of the nation, instead of party policy for | 


personal aggrandizement, and thusarouse the peo- 
ple to a true sense of their duty as citizens, ahd 
to the Government of which they forma part; but 
it is neither right nor safe for any dominant party 
to usurp the power of the Government, and to 
administer it in accordance with their peculiar 
views and notions, regardless of the tekis and 


interests of others, claiming that ‘to the victors | 


belong the spoils.” 


Whom or what have they been victorious over? | 
What are the spoils which they have a right to | 


appropriate to themselves? This Government was 


established upon the principle that the strong | 
should protect the weak, not despoil them, neither | 
claim that they had a right so to do. If this prin- | 


ciple is admitted, that the party which shall suc- 
ceed in_ getting the control of the administration 
of the Government may control the other partics, 
or the people and the resources of the nation, ac- 


cording to their own will and pleasure, what need : 
They would then be- | 
come a mere mockery, except in so far as being | 
instruments in the hands of such party, by which ; 
they might compel the people to support its rule | 


of constitutions or laws? 


with their substance. 

If the revenue of the nation, when collected, 
may be thus claimed as ‘spoils,’ to be distrib- 
uted exclusively to their partisans, and none but 


sworn accomplices permitted to participate in the | 
management of our public affairs, where is our in- : 


dividual safety, or the protection of our individual 


nights? This isa dangerous evil, which has grown | 


strong in our midst, and is paving the way to the 


| eventual surrender of our individual sovereignty, `] 


Does it not paralyze the strong arm of the law, 


where most its strength is necded—in its power 


to punish all such violations of individual rights? 

Far better to abandon the Constitution and 
laws, and elect arbitrary rulers, acknowledging 
their will as uncontrolled law, for the time being, 
than to suffer our oflice-holders to exercise’ such 
power under the semblanée of law. In the one 


He is acknowl- | 


case, we could make them individually account- 
able for their acts; in the other, they shield them- 
selves under the laws which they are appointed 
to administer. This evil, which should alarm and 
arouse every reflecting man, is produced by that 
i| striving for party rule which is regardless of ever 

|| principle but party power and personal aggrand- 
izement. : 

i} Instead of seeking the best good of the country, 
by first firmly establishing a uniform principle 
upon which the Government and laws should be 
‘| administered, and then selecting sound and true 
men, who would honestly administer such Gov- 
ernment and laws, these mere partisans conjure 
up some catch-words, by the aid of which they 
form or strengthen their party, and upon which 
| they base their party platforms, hoping, by such 
i| means, to clect their favorite candidates, through 
whose instrumentality they expect to share in the 
spoils of office, and then, in all innocency, wonder 
why their office-holders are not strictly honest, claim- 
ing, at the same time, that ‘to the victors belong the 
spoils!” Parties and cliques in this country, 
formed upon this principle, are primary schools, 
from which the people may be sure that they will 
be advaneed to the higher school of despotism. 

These evils which now surround us have not 
been engendered by any. considerable portion of 
the people; they have been brought about by the 
few, who have been grasping for power and in- 
i} fluence. Not having been able to get that power 
and influence, by an honest expression of a ma- 
jority of the people, they have striven to distract 
the mind of the community by false issucs, thus 
dividing the people into feuds and factions, so 
|| thatif possible they might gain notoriety, at least 
li in their particular factions; which factions they 
bind together by promises of plunder, when they 
get the power to distribute it; and if successful 
in getting such power, they must redeem their 
pledges. 

Finding that it takes more offices and more 
| plunder than the legitimate requirements of the 
Government need, schemes of all descriptions are 
resorted to, in order to gratify the cravings of 
party spirit, which, as now exereiscd, is the bane 
of this country. Tt causes the people to lose sight 
:| of their best interests, by narrowing their minds 
|| to party, and to its particular Icaders; for, from 
ii such, designing men expect to reap some personal 
| reward, 7 
This spirit can only be arrested by the majority 
i| of the people who do not ask for such personal 
favors, and are too honest to receive them, if ten- 
dered. F believe that there is honesty, integrity, 
and patriotism enough, in the people of this coun- 
try, to purify the Government and its institutions 
from the corruptions that now surround them, if 
they will free themselves from party prejudice 
and dictation, and make one common cause in 
defense of the established Government and the 
common rights of all the people, which rights it 
‘| was intended by its framers to protect. 

'| What care the masses for the offices, or those 
:| who may fill them, only so far as that such offices 
are administered according to the true spirit of 
the Government? Let the people, therefore, say 
to such party leaders as I have deseribed, show 
| us your deeds, and if they do not conform to the 
true spirit of the Government, we will teach you 
| that— 
No party lines coutract our powers, 
For the whole American Government is ours! 

In so doing, the people will be enabled to correct 
one greatevil which, to my mind, threatens, more 
than any cther, the stability of the American 
Government; and that is, the proneness of the 

| Masses to look to individuals, rather than to the 
| true spirit and intent of the established Govern- 
3 ment and laws, for the redress of their wrongs, 

t 

f 

Í 


and the protection of theirrights. This growing 
' habit of reliance renders them so infatuated with 
į such individuals, and so blind to their errors, that 
| they will follow them as leaders, whether right 
i or wrong; sustaining such men in an assumption 
of power which the principle of the Government 
would not permit them to exercise. If one man 
is allowed to assume such power and is sustained 
in so doing, others cannot be prevented from doing 
the same thing; thus, by elevating men above the 
established Government, they are made the center 
i| of attraction, causing the people to lose sight of 
|| the standard by which the words and actions of 
| all men should be tried; the people become their 
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blind partisans, virtually crowning them with re- 
gal. authority, which designing and aspiring men 
may use to the subversion of our institutions, 
This evil is eminently apparent at the present 
time; we sec men in almost all parts of the nation, 


putting themselves up for the highest position in | 


the gift of the people, and basing their claims upon 
peculiar party views, which, they hold, should 
govern the nation. 

_Hf cither individuals, or even the successful por- 
tion of the people engaged in such party strife, 
are to govern in accordance with their peculiar 
notions, will it not endanger the stability of our 


institutions? In my estimation, the Government í 


established for this nation is thé strongest and 
most perfect that ever emanated from the mind of 
man; and would secure the safety, happiness, and 


prosperity ofall the States and people, if it could | 
e administered uniformly in accordance with its | 


true principle. Every pulsation of the American 


heart would then give strength and vitality to it; | 
eementing the bond of union between the States i 


and people of the nation, protecting and securing 
the sovereign right of all- 


Recent events seem to make it necessary that | 
we should rally to the standard of truth, and de- | 


fend our position against the calumnies of those 


who are opposed to that true Democratic principle | 


which claims equal rights for all the States and 
people of the nation. ` 


Let union and harmony prevail among all who || 
are in favor of the administration of the Govern- | 
ment upon the principles as established by our | 
forefathers, and who are opposed to the policy 


which now prevails in the administration of our 
national affairs. 


Let no minor differences distract our councils, } 
or prevent any, who are in favor of a change in | 


the Administration, from rallying with us to the 


Opposition standard, which has inscribed upon its | 
banner Freedom, Sovereignty, and Independence for | 
all the States and people of the nation, as claimed | 


in the Declaration of Independence, and guaran- 
tied by the national Constitution. 

Now if the gentleman from Virginia, or any 
other gentleman, chooses to ask me any question, 
I will yield for that purpose. | 

Mr. HINDMAN was recognized by the Clerk. 

Mr. McRAE. Iunderstand that the gentleman 
from Arkansas yields to me. 

Mr. HINDMAN, Supposing that the gentle- 
man from New York has concluded his speech, 
and that I am entitled to the floor, I will yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi, to ask a ques- 
tion. ‘ 

Mr. McRAE. The question 1 wanted to put 

_ to the gentleman from New York, was one re- 
lating to my own party. He put a question to 
the American party, to which I do not belong. I 
understood the gentleman from New York to put 
the question to that party, whether they were in 
favor of a slave code? 

Mr. CARTER. 1 have put the question to 
them, and they have answered it. 
question to the Democratic party, or to the so- 
called Democratic party, to my knowledge. Iput 


the question to the members of the South Amer- | 


ican opposition. 
Mr. McRAE. I am stating the position of 
things, and I understood that the gentleman wanted 
me to be heard upon it. 
Mr. CARTER. 


ou. 

Mr. McRAE. Then I want the gentleman to 
put his question to those members of the South 
American pr for whom he has voted for 
Speaker. I understand that the gentleman voted 
for Mr. Guumer for Speaker. I put the question, 
did you vote for Mr. GILMER? ; 

Mr. CARTER, No, sir; the record will show 
you how I voted, and how I have cast every vote 
since I came into this House. 


. i 
Several Mumpers made suggestions sotto voce j 


to Mr. MeRar. : 

Mr. McRAE. If gentlemen will let me alone, 
the gentleman from New York and myself will 
get through. I understand the gentleman to say 
that he did not vote for Mr. Gumer, Well, 
thirteen gentlemen on the opposite side did vote 


for Mr. Girmer; and as Mr. Borsrer has an- |; 


swored, I want the gentleman from New York to 


I have put no | 


I have no objection to hearing j 


called Democratic. party in this House, whether 


protection of slavery in the Territories? 


swer. 

Mr.CARTER. I 
|| oerats in this House. 
| Br. COX. Į will answer that question. 
|| Mr. McRAE. 
|| from my purpose. 

Mr. CARTER. 
Democratic candidate for Speaker, whoever gen- 
|, temen on the other side may select for that posi- 
i| tion. 
|| Mr MORRIS, of Ilinois. Iwantitto be known 
i! that I respond right here, that I am one of those 
|| who do not favor a slave code for the Territories. 
I am not, sir, in favor of congressional interven- 
tion cither for or against. [Cries of ‘Order!’ and 
much confusion.]} 

Mr. McRAE. Do I understand that the gen- 
| cman from New York refuses or declines to put 
| that question to the gentleman from North Caro- 
| lina, (Mr. Gimer?] Let him answer. 

Mr. CARTER. I have put it to all the gentle- 
men who could be included in my reference; and 


they might reply, cach and every one, sir, so dis- 
| posed. The time has gone by; and Ido not pro- 
i| pose to requestion those gentlemen one by one at 
this juncture. They have all answered, or dc- 
clined to answer. I now put the question to the 
gentlemen of the so-called Democratic party. I 
ask, sir, whether the members of that party from 
i! the North are in favor of a slave code for the Ter- 
ritories? Arise, gentlemen, and answer, or be 
considered as holding the affirmative doctrine. 

i Mr. McRAE took the floor. 

|| Mr. COX. Let me answer the gentleman. 


‘The gentleman from New York says that he 
declines to put the question to Mr. GILMER. 

Mr. CARTER. Yes, sir; for the reasons I 
have given, that I gave them all an opportunity 
to answer; and I suppose that those who did not 
do so, do not care to answer. 

Mr. McRAE. Precisely. Then, sir, I put the 
question to Mr. Gimer, of North Carolina, my- 
self. The gentleman says that he put the. ques- 
tion to Mr. GILMER and that Mr. Girme declined 
to answer it. Iputit to him myself now; let him 
answer right here. 

Mr. BRABSON. I puta question to the Dem- 


which has never yet been answered. 

Mr. McRAK. Iput the question to Mr. Giz- 
MER. 

Mr. CARTER.. I did not give the floor to the 
gentleman for this kind of question and answer all 
over the House. 
swer a question, which he wanted to answer, as I 
supposed. I do not yield it for any desultory dis- 
cussion, and I will not permit it. I have rights 
li here, and I want gentlemen on the other side to 
|i know that I have resolved to maintain them. Yes, 
|! sir; I will maintain them. Too long already have 
we yiclded to the other side; but I will, for one, 
| yield no longer. 
O Mr. McRAE. 
| intend to yield it. 

Mr. CARTER. You have the floor to answer 
my question. 

Mr. McRAE. I willanswerit. The gentle- 
man, however, misstates my position. 

Mr. BURNETT. I rise to a question of order. 
| My question is this: that the gentleman from New 
| York gave up the floor, and that the gentleman 
| from Arkansas [Mr. Hinpman] is now entitled 
i 


i to it. 

Mr. CARTER. No, sir, that is not the fact; I 
! did not yicld the floor. 

‘| Mr. BURNETT. Is not the gentleman from 
| Arkansas now entitled to the floor? 

ii Mr. McRAE. Iam not tobe diverted from my 
urpose. 


right I have here as long as Í am able, 1 admit 
have not insisted as we ought to have done. I 
have the floor, sir, and intend to hold it. g 


| Mr. MeRAE. 
| 


they are in favor of legislation by Congressforthe | 


Mr. McRAE. If you put it to nie I will ah- |! 
X | the question tothe members of the American party, 

put it to the northern Dem- |! 
f | He says that he put it to Mr. BOTELER: E 


Ido not intend to be diverted } 


I will put the question te the | 


| 

i 

i 

i 

i 

| 

| 

| 

Í . . g $ 
| I have waited in calmness and with patience that 
j 

| 

| 

i 

i 

| 

i 

| 

| 


Mr. McRAE. Keep quict,and I will let youin. | 


ocrati¢ party at the commencement of this session | 


I gave the floor to him to an- | 


T have the floor, and I do not ; 


that we on this side have been too yielding, and | 1 r f 
|, purpose for which I have yielded it to you. 


i 
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from || standing about it. } 
He | tween the gentleman from New Yorkand myself 
| that he yields the floor to me to. answer a ques- 


| 


i the floor 


: Clerk is trying to do. 


Mr. CARTER. No, sir. : : 
Mr. McRAE. | Yes, sir, to.ask a question. 
Mr. CARTER.: Well, ask it. > © ; 

_ Mr. McRAE. Then, when the gentleman put 


why did he.not- put the question to Mr. GILMER? 


Mr. CARTER. I put itto'them all. 

Mr. McRAE. He says that he put it to them 
all. Then he put it to Mr. Girmek. He says 
that he will -not put it to Mr. GrumeR now, be> 
cause he asked everybody, including Mr. Girt- 
mer, and he allowed time for those to answer 
who were so disposed. : 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Grimer is of age and ca- 
pacity, and can act for himself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McRAE. There is Mr. GILMER up to an- 
swer, and you will not permit him, by occupying 

ourself. Let him answer. ; 

Mr. CARTER. -I want to ask you a question. 

Mr. McRAE. I will answer it. f 

Mr. CARTER. Ifthe gentleman wants to ask 
me any questions, very.well, I wil answerthem; 
but I will not Jet him ask questions through me 
to all the members of the House: Bes 

Mr. McRAE. If Lanswer your question, will 
you let me ask Mr. GILMER a question ? 

Mr. CARTER. Auswer my question. 

Mr. McRAE. I will. 

Mr. CARTER. I ask whether the northern 
Democrats who are voting in your ranks are or 
arc not in favor of a slave code for the Territo- 
ries? i ; 

Mr McRAE. I will answer. 

Mr. CARTER. I would rather that they would 
answer it themselves. 


Mr. McRAE. They have not got the floor. 


; {Laughter.] I have the floor, and I propose to 


answer. F 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I object to this desultory 
discussion. I insist that the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. McRAE. That gentleman has yielded it 
to me, if he is entitled toit. I know what I am 
about; but no member can hear what is'going on 
whilst everybody keeps talking. a 

The CLERK. The Clerk desires to know 
whether the gentleman from New York yielded 
the floor altogether? The Clerk understood that 
he had concluded his speech. f . ; 

Mr. CARTER. No, sin; I have not yielded 
the floor. I merely have given way to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi to answer, or, as he says, 
to ask a question. : i 

The CLERK. Then the Clerk labored under 
a misapprehension. He supposed the gentleman 
from New York had concluded, and gave the floor 
to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARTER: Ihave not.been off the floor, 
and I have shown no disposition to give it up. 
[Laughter.] 

The CLERK. That is true; but the Clerk was 
laboring under the impression that the gentleman 
from New York had yielded the floor, or he would 
not have given it to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARTER. That gentleman cannot have 
it until I get through. — 

The CLERK. The Clerk is aware of that. 

Mr. CARTER. Then the Clerk must remedy 
his own mistake. 


The CLERK. That is precisely what. the 


Mr. McRAE. The gentleman from New York 
yields the floor to me, to auswer à question. If 
the gentleman from Arkansas is entitled to it, that 


gentleman yields to me. So, then, Mr. Clerk, I 
hold it in either event. : f i 
Mr. CARTER. I wish the Clerk to decide dis- 


tinctly whether I hold the floor or not. 

Mr. McRAE. Ihave the floor. {Laughter.] 

The CLERK. If the gentleman from New 
York did not yield the floor, then he still holds it 
and is still entitled to it. 

Mr. CARTER. That is enough, I yielded 
to the gentleman from Mississippi to ask.or to 


| 

i SE ! : 

i Mr. CARTER. Iam bound to maintain every |: answer a question, but not to make a speech; 
' 


Mr. McRAE. Now I am upon the- floor. 
Mr. CARTER. Yes, sir; legitimately for the 


Mr. McRAE. There cannot be any misunder- 
There is a fair agreement be- 


tion; then, that wher I answer that question, 1 
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shall be entitled to ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Girmer] a question. 

Mr:CARTER. No, sir.. [Laughter.] I stated 
that I would not yield for a speech or a desultory 
discussion between other members. No, sir; I 
do.notintend that the floor shall pass away from 
me in that way. 

Mr. McRAE. Then the first part of the agree- 
ment is fair. 

Mr, CARTER. I have been here seven weeks 
asa scholar trying to learn parliamentary rules, 
andI know that I have the floor, and that without 
my consent it cannot be taken from me for. des- 
ultory discussion between other members. 

Mr. BURNETT. [rise to a question of order. 

- The CLERK. . The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McRAE. I make the point that the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky is not in order. [Laugh- 
ter. a 

i ih. BURNETT. I am anxious to hear my 
friend from Mississippi, and he will at once ap- 
preciate the point I make. I sympathize with the 
purpose he has in view. I desire the question 
asked to be answered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina; but I want the gentleman from 
New York either to finish his speech or to yield 
the floor; one or the other. 

Mr. CARTER. It is too late to raise a ques- 
tion of that kind. 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman from Arkan- 
sas yielded the floor to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, and if the gentleman from Mississippi 

_ claims it under the gentleman from Arkansas, he 
is right. But the gentleman from New York, as 
I understood it, and as the Clerk understood it, 
yielded the floor. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Kentucky 
will remember-—— 

Mr. CARTER. I will submit, with all due 
deference, to the decision of the Clerk. 

The CLERK. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky 
will remember that the Clerk propounded the 
question to the gentleman from New York whether 
he had yielded the floor. He stated that he had 
not yielded the floor, and not having yielded it, 
as a matter of course, he is entitled to it, and 
has the right to yield it to the gentleman from 
Mississippi for.the purpose of answering the 
question. 

Mr. BURNETT. Task this question: whether 
the gentleman from Mississippi has the floor with 
the right to proceed with any remarks he desires 
to make? or whether the gentleman from New 
York holds the floor with the power to limit the 
remarks of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. CARTER. I will answer that question. 
ae gentleman from Mississippi has no such 
right, 

Mr. McRAE. We will settlethis question very 
easily if gentlemen will leave it to the gentleman 
from New York and myself. The gentleman from 
New York had, of course, concluded his remarks 
in the main; but he said then, that, as a matter of 
courtesy, he would yield to gentlemen who had 
asked him to yield while he was speaking. I was 
at that moment upon the other side of the House, 
and I came over; but, im the meantime, the Clerk 
had recognized the gentleman from Arkansas. I 


understood that the gentleman from New York | 


had concluded his spcech 

Mr. CARTER, Ihave said no such thing. 

Mr. McRAE—with the exception that he pro- 
posed to hear and answer any questions which 
gentlemen proposed to ask him when he was 
speaking, With that exception, I understood that 
he had finished his speech, and that he considered 
that he had yiclded the floor. 

My. CARTER. The gentleman has the right 
to consider whatever he pleases. The facts are 
as plain as anything can be. The gentleman has 
the right to ask or answer a single question; and 
he shall have the right to exercise that privilege 
before I yicld the floor. If he will do that, the 
whole discussion can be cut short at once. 


Mr. McRAK. I thought I was coming to the | 


aid of the gentleman. Of course | have the right 
to consider what I please; and I considered that 
he had finished his speech; and he knows he had, 
with the exception I have stated. When the gen- 
tleman stated that he wag through, and took the 
position that he would, by courtesy, give gentle- 
men an opportunity to ask and answer questions— 
he holding the floor for that purpose—I consid- 
ered he would expect to hear me. 
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Mr. CARTER. You have the right to answer 
my question. 

Mr. McRAE. I did not consider that he was 
right; and I shall puthim right when he does not 
know how to put himself right. [Laughter.] 

Mr.CARTER. Iam much obliged to the gen- 
tleman, and always shall be, when he puts me 
right, when I do not know how to put myself 
right. . 

‘Mr. McRAE. I have no doubt he will be 
pleased to be put right upon all occasions. 

Now, sir, I will answer the question which he 
puts to me, which is, whether the Democrats in 
this House are in favor of congressional protec- 
tion of slavery in the Territories, and whether the 
northern Democrats are. In reply, I send to the 
Clerk’s desk, to be read, my own opinion upon 
that subject. It isan extract from a letter written 
by me in June last. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


“T do not ask for a congressional slave code. I do not 
ask for congressional legislation now on this subject, or in 
advance of the necessity which may require it. I do not 
ask for the intervention of Congress to prohibit or establish 
slavery, and it is a total and willful misrepresentation of 
the position of those who claim the constitutional right to 
the protection of slave property in the Territories, to charge 
them with either of these false positions. Whatthey claim 
is, that when slavery is established in a Territory, if the 
Territorial Legislature shall fail or refuse, from any cause, 
to pass laws for its security and protection, or shall pass 
laws unfriendly to it, thereby, in either case, making an 
invidious discrimination between slave and other property, 
it shall be the duty of Congress to provide laws fox its pro- 
tection—first, in case of non-action by the Territorial Legis- 
lature, directly on application of the slaveholder, setting 
forth the fact; second, in case of unfriendly legislation, 
directly on such legislation being decided unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, 

“ It may be that such congressional legislation will never 
be required. But the right to it must not be yielded, that 
its exercise may be demanded whenever the necessity shail 
arise. 

“This is simply sustaining the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States by congressional legislation. In 
a word, it is harmonizing the judicial and legislative de- 
partments of the Government in support of a constitutional 
right, which the South cannot surrender, and ought not te 
permit to be sacrificed. 

“ When the necessity shall arise to protect slave or other 
property in the Territories, or where the Federal Govern- 
ment has jurisdiction, every department of the Government, 
legislative, executive, and judicial, must be brought to bear 
to give that protection.” 


Mr. McRAE. That, sir, is my opinion, and 
the gentleman has it. 


Now, sir, I will give what I understand to be | 


the opinions of the northwestern Democrats upon 
that subject. 

A voice from the Democratic side, “ We can 
speak for ourselves t? 

Mr. McRAE. Mr. Clerk, will you keep gen- 
tlemen from interrupting me? I intend to give 
gentlemenan opportunity to state their positions. 

I understand there is a difference of opinion be- 
tween the southern Democracy and the northern 
Democracy—particularly those coming from the 
Northwest—in reference to this question of con- 
gressional protection of slavery in the Territories. 
1 understand the northwestern Democrats to oc- 
cupy the position that that is a judicial question 
which is to be left to the decisions of the courts; ’ 
and that when that question properly arises and is 
decided by the court—I thinkithasalready arisen, 
and been already decided in the Dred Scott case, 
though other gentlemen may differ from me in 
reference to that—if the court shall decide that we 
are entitled to such protection, they are willing to 


give us that protection; and now I call upon the į 


gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cox] to state the posi- 
tion of the Democratie party in his State. í 

Mr. CARTER. ‘Not jast atthis moment. I 
want to ask the gentleman from Mississippi at 
what period of time slavery first exists in a Ter- 
ritory ? 

Mr. McRAE. I will answer that question. 
That was the question I would have answered 
after having my opinion read; but the gentleman 
wanted my opinion, and did not want an argu- | 
ment. Therefore 1 confined myself strictly to the 
privilege which I understand I hold from him— į 
simply to answer his question. 

There seems to have been an impression all the 
time in regard to this question of slavery in the 


| 
Territories, that the Constitution of the United || 


States, in some shape or other, carried it or fixed 
itthere. There seems to have been an impression 
that it was fixed or prohibited there by congres- 
sional legislation. Ido not hold to either of these 


doctrines. I will tell the gentleman when slavery || 


|| Slavery is general and universal. 


commences in a Territory. It is when a citizen 
tof a State, who owns a slave as his property, 
moves into a Territory with that slave as his prop- 
erty, then slavery is established there. That is 
the position. Slavery existed anterior to the Con- 
stitution. Fhe Constitution did not create, and 
it cannot prohibit slavery. - Congressional legis- 
Jation cannot create, and it cannot prohibit sla- 
very. ‘Territorial legislation does not create, and 
it cannot prohibit slavery. Slavery, sir, is that 
natural relation which the negro bears to the white 
man as property, and is general and universal 
where it is not excluded by local law. That is 
the position. Gentlemen wantto make outthat sla- 
very is local because it exists in particular places. 
It is a natural 
right, growing out of the natural relation in which 
that race stands to the white race. That is the 
position. . 

Mr. CARTER. Then you say it is a national 
institution. 

Mr. McRAE. It is a universal institution of 
God and man, nature and Christianity, earth and 
heaven, [laughter,] having its origin in the law of 
God, sustained by the Bible, sustained by Chris- 
tianity, sustained by the laws of all nations, sus- 
tained by all history in all parts of the world. 


Mr. CARTER.” Will the gentleman permit 
me—— 

Mr. McRAE. ‘Certainly, sir. f 

Mr. CARTER. Ihave been striving, as I said 


here before, to find out where the Democracy was 

lin the House. Task the gentleman if that is the 

ii principle of the Democratie party, that the strong 
have a right to enslave the weak and make them 

| mere chattels to buy and sell, as they would any- 
thing else ? 

Mr. McRAE. I respond to the gentleman’s 
question by asking him whether he prefers to 
make a chattel—not to buy and sell, but to make 
a thattel—of a white man; to make a white man 

| subservient to him in menial offices, rather thana 
black man ? 

Mr. CARTER. It is at his own pleasure and 
will that a white man in this country becomes 
subservient, 

Mr. McRAL. Anh! itisat his pleasure and will! 

Mr. CARTER. When two men are together 
they have a right to make such a bargain as they 
please. Jf J choose to say I will serve you, and 
if you choose to say you will take me as your 
servant, that is a bargain between us which all 
the laws of the world do acknowledge. ` 

Mr. McRAE.: Yes, sir; then the géntleman 
proe to make a slave, by agreement, of one of 

is fellows, to making a slave of a man of a dif- 
ferent color, whom nature has made for a slave. 

Mr. CARTER. In this country, under our 
form of Government, and under the principles 
upon which it was established, no man can make 
a white man a slave by force of the national Gov- 
ernment under any circumstances whatever. 

Mr. McRAE. Precisely, sir. The gentleman 
has admitted the fact that, by agreement, a man 

| can make another his slave 
| Mr. CARTER. Hecannot make hima slave, 
but merely a servant. 

Mr. McRAE. He has admitted the fact that 


i| he can make a slaveat will of a whiteman. That 


| is the position I wanted to bring the gentleman to. 
| He says no man can make a slave of another in 
| this country except by his own will. Take him 
| on his own ground. He says he makes a menial 
| of a white man by the will of that man. He pre- 
fers to make a slave of a white man by his will, 
rather than make a slave of a black man under 
natural relations and the law of God. 
| Mr. CARTER. l acknowledge no right of 
| property in man under any circumstances what- 
ever, according to the spirit and intent of our 
; national Government. The answer I gave the 
| gentleman was, that when a man becomes the ser- 
| vant of another, itis in accordance with the will of 
him who is to serve, and not of him who is to be 
the master. 

Mr. McRAE. Certainly, sir. I understood 
the position of the gentleman. There is no doubt 
about it now, that he chooses to make a slave by 
contract of the man of his own color, in preference 
to a black man, whom nature has made a slave of. 

Now, I want the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Cox] to be heard in regard to the position of the 
northwestern Democracy. i 

Mr. CARTER. Notüli you and I get through. 
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Mr. McRAE... We have got through with this. 

Mr. COX. I will not detain the House longer 
than a few minutes. 

Mr. CARTER. I wish to ask the gentleman 
[Mr. McRae] one question: whether the Dem- 
ocratic party will admit Kansas into the Union 
under such a constitution as she chooses to adopt, 
if she asks admission during this session of Con- 
gress? 

Mr. COX. I will answer the question. 

Mr. CARTER. I wish the gentleman himself 
[Mr. McRae] to answer. f 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I trust that gentle- 
_ men will answer for themselves only. 

Mr. McRAE, | I only speak for myself. I do 
not understand precisely the question which the 
penteman asked. me, because I was interrupted 

y my friends and-others calling upon me. Task 

him to repeat the question. 

Mr. CARTER. Task you whether you and 
the so-called Democratic party of this House will 
vote for the admission of Kansas into the Union 

` with such a constitution as they please to come 
with during this session, if they so come? 

Mr. McRAE. The gentleman asks mea ques- 
tion, now, entitely outside the discussion which 
has been taking place between us. As he said he 
would not allow the floor to be yielded to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Cox] until he got through 
with that, I want to settle that other question; I 
want to know if it is the doctrine of the gentleman 
and of the Republican party, and he says he does 
not belong to it exactly- 

Mr. CARTER. Let me say one word. 

Mr. McRAE. I will allow you to say one 
word when I get through. I am astonished that 
even the gentleman from New York himself will 
not let me get through with my question. 

Mr. CARTER. I beg pardon. 

Mr. McRAE. I want to know of the gentle- 
man if it is his doctrine, and if itis the doctrine 
of the Republican party, that there is no such 
‘thing acknowledged by them as the right of prop- 
erty in man; that is, the right of property by the 
white man in the. black man? That is the ques- 
tion I want settled. 

Mr. CARTER. I will answer the gentleman 
by saying that I have distinctly stated to this 
assemblage that I belong to no party; that { have 
spoken for no party; that I have merely spoken 
for myself, and for myself alone; and that ques- 
tion shall be answered in the same way that I 
have spoken to-day. Isay to him that, under the 
form of our Government, in accordance with the 
spirit in which it was established, I deny the fact 
thatit acknowledges property inany human being. 

Several Democratic Mempers. That is the | 
higher law. 

Mr. McRAL. That is what I wanted to know. 
I wanted to know if there was one member upon 
this floor who took the position that, under the 
Constitution of the United States, under this com- 
pact and Union, all the States, with the excep- 
tion of one, that made this Union, had no right of 
property in that property which was at that time 
existing, and which was recognized. by the Con- 
Stitution, and for which we have constitutional 
guarantees. - But, sir, here is a gentleman who 
says he does not acknowledge it. Then, sir, he 
is a disunionist; he is an unconstitutional man. 
[Great laughter.] Now, sir, if the gentleman | 
does not acknowledge the right of property in | 
man, I want to know if he believes that the fugi- į 
tive slave law—not in its details, for he might con- 
sider some of them unconstitutional—but any fu- 
gitive slave law, the best fugitive slave law that 
could be made, founded upon that provision in 
the Constitution, would be constitutional? 

Mr. CARTER. Now, I will call the attention 
of the gentleman to the spirit and intent of the 
framers of the Constitution. It was framed when | 
there were thirteen independent sovereignties in | 
this country. It was framed in part as an alliance 
between these sovercignties. The General Gov- į 
ernment was endowed with no other powers than 
those which were delegated toit. The sovereign 
right in this country is in the people and in the 
States. They cannot carry their peculiar kind of | 
property from one State into another where it is | 
not recognized as property. Under the fugitive 
slave law, as I understand it, no man can be re- i 
claimed as a fugitive slave if his master carries him 


out of the sovereignty of the State in which he is 
held as a slave; but if he runs away from that i| 


State, he violates one of the sovereign rights of 
that State, for the protection of which the national 
Govérnment was formed; he violates no national 
right which the national Government was formed 
to protect. The national Government reclaims 
that slave, not because he is property, but because 
he has violated a sovereign right of a State. - I do 
say that every State in this Union has the power 
and the right to establish slavery, if it chooses; 
but I also say that they have no right to carry it 
one inch beyond their limits, 

Mr. McRAE. I understand the gentleman then 
to take the position, that he denies that the pro- 
vision in the Constitution authorizes the recap- 
ture of fugitive slaves, and their return from one 
State to another, upon the ground that they have 
no right of property in the service or labor of 
man. 

Mr. CARTER. I will answer that question 
by asking another. Suppose a master carries his 
slave out of his State 

Mr.McRAE. That is not the question. That 
has nothing to do with the matter. 

Mr. CARTER. Yes it has. 

Mr. McRAE. The fugitive slave law does not 
apply, except in case the slave runs away. It 
does not apply to the case of a master carrying 
his slave out of the State. 

Mr. CARTER. It only applies where a slave 
violates a sovereign right of the people of a State. 

Mr. McRAE. Jask you, then, whether, if a 
slave or apprentice runs away, you cannot re- 
capture under the right of property you have in 
his service or labor? 

Mr. CARTER. You can reclaim him under 
the rights of the sovereignty of the State, which 
were guarantied in the formation of the national 
Constitution. 

Mr. McRAE. I want to know whether the 
gentleman considers it aright of property or not? 
Mr. CARTER. It is a right of sovereignty. 

Mr. McRAE, Isitarightofsovereignty based 
upon a right to property? 

Mr. CARTER. If I understand it, the Con- 
stitution of the General Government does not ac- 
knowledge the right of property inaslave. Task || 
the gentleman, suppose he carries any other kind 
of property out of one State into another, whether 
he could not, under the general law, carry that 
back again, and whether the arm of the Govern- 
ment would not protect him in carrying it back? 
Aud then Lask him further, whether, if a master 
carries his slave from a slave State into a free 
State, the arm of the Government will protect 
him in carrying that slave back again? 

Mr. McRAK. That has nothing at all to do 
with this question. 

Mr. CARTER. It has all to do with it. It 
shows what the right of the State is,and where 
the State has a right to claim the protection of 
the General Government. 

Mr. McRAE. The fugitive slave law, and 
the provision of the Constitution on which it is 
founded, relates to the escape of a person from 
service or labor from one State into another, not 
to his being carried from .one State into another. 
So the gentleman upon that point evades the ques- 
tion entirely. But, sir, I am satisfied with his 
answer for the reason that he denies that the Con- 
stitution recognizes the right of properly in the 
service either of an apprentice or a slave. 

Mr. CARTER. Now, {ask the gentleman to 
repeat that clause of the Constitution upon which 
the fugitive slave Jaw is founded. 

Mr. McRAE. I have not got it here. 

Mr. CARTER. Then I ask that it may be 
read. You will then see by what right the slave 
is held. . : 

Mr. WHITELEY. Why not have the whole 
Constitution read? [Laughter.] 

The Clerk read, as follows: : 

“No person held to service or Jabor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 


Mr. CARTER. Mark the language of the Con- 
stitution, “under the laws thereof.” 

- Mr. McRAE. I ask the gentleman to answer | 
whether that isa right of property which we have? | 
Mr.CARTER. The gentlemanasks me whether 

I acknowledge the right of property in slaves. I 
will answer him plainly and distinetly how such 
a right can be obtained. It is not, sir, under the || 


spirit of our Government, the inherent right of 
the strong to enslave the weak. Lon 
Mr. McRAE. I did not ask the gentleman fo 
an argument. T EE i 
` Mr. CARTER. Itis not the inherent right un- 
der our principle of Government thatthe strong 
shallenslave-the weak. How then can that right 
be obtained? It can only be obtained by a sov- 
creign power passing arbitrary laws.to- make it 
such. Under the sovereign power of a Staté,the 
people have a right to pass such laws. ~ In some 
of the States they have slave laws which: permit 
the holding of negrocs as slaves; which hold and 
protect them as property. I bòw. mall submis- 
sion, because the Constitution telly us that’we 
shall respect the sovereignty of every State, and 
the laws of every State within the limits of the 
State itself. : 
Mr.McRAE. The gentleman hasnotanswered 
my question. I asked him distinctly whether he 
considered that the service or labor which is:re- 
ferred to inthe Constitution is a right of property? 
Mr.CARTER. It is so within the States.: It 
is the sovereign right of the States. to pass such . 
laws; and, in my opinion, it is the right of the 
States only. By force of the Constitution. there 
is no right of property in slaves. f ; 
Mr. McRAL. The gentleman does not answer 
my question, whether it is a right of property 
which we have ? ; 
Mr. CARTER. I have said that it is a right 
which you have under the sovereignty. of. the 


‘State to make it such, and not by force of the 


Constitution of the United States. . 

Mr. McRAE. Is it a right of property? 

Mr. CARTER. It may be held as property 
under the law of the State. 

Mr. McRAE. That is cnough. The Consti- 
tution authorizes us to pass such laws; and the 
Constitution authorizing us to pass such laws, it 
is, therefore, sir, undeniably a right of property 
under the Constitution. Ifix the fact upon the 
gentleman notwithstanding his denial. 

Mr. CARTER, It is only property when the 
people of a State in their sovereign power so 
decree within their own limits; but the limits: of 
a State are not those of the whole country: : 

Mr. McRAE. Their limits are the whole . 
country so far as the return of fugitive slaves. is 
concerned. j 

Mr. CARTER. So they are, ifthe fugitive has 
violated one of your sovereign rights—not other- 
wise. he 

Mr. McRAE. Well, our slaves violate our 
rights when they run away. , 

Mr. CARTER. So they do, and then we return 
them to you. : 

Mr. McRAE. Iam happy to hear that. I-wish 
it would always be done. - a 

Mr. CARTER. Itwas a compromise between 
the States; -a contract, as I conceive, a solemn, 
sacred contract, and ‘it ought to be observed.. 

Mr. McRAE. I am glad to hear our right in 
that respect recognized, and I hope the constitu- 
tional provision will be better executed in the 
North. 

-Mr. CARTER. Mr. Clerk, I will claim no 
longer to hold the floor, but I yield it uncandition- 
ally. Gentlemen on all sides, who desire to, can 
answer the question I have propounded: Are they 
or are they not in favor of a slave code for the 
Territories? Bs 

Mr. BURNETT. [rise toa question of order. 

Mr. McRAE. The gentleman from New York 
has yielded the floor altogether, and, as I now 
have. it, I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BURNETT. I understand the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Hixpman] to be entitled to 


i the floor. 


The CLERK. The gentleman from Mississippi 
was upon the floor when the gentleman from New 
York yielded it. 

Mr. McRAE. Ihave the floor, then, The Clerk 
recognized the gentleman from Arkansas, when 
he supposed the gentleman from New York had 
yielded it; but as he had not yielded that passes 
for nothing. T have the floor now. f ; 

Mr. BURNETT. Who does the Clerk decide 
is entitled to the floor? > e 

The CLERK. The gentleman from: Missis- 
sippi. SeA : 
irr. BURNETT. Linsist, then, that he shall 
occupy it, and that he shall not-yield it to other 
gentlemen. e ` 
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Mr. STOUT. Lappeal to the gentleman from 
Kentucky. to withdraw his objection. The ques- 
tion hasbeen. propounded’ to northwestern Dem- 
ocrats whether they favor a congressional slave 
code for the Territories, and if we sit here with- 
outan answer, it-witl be considered that we are 
unwilling:to let our opinions be known. 

vo Mr: MoRAE. I have the floor, and I do not 
intend to give it up. 

-Mr BURNETT... I insist that there shall be 
no farming out of the floor. 
Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. 
tion. 

Mr: McRAE. No, sir. 

Mr. STANTON. Will the Clerk see that gen- 
tlemen are seated? ‘We cannot hear what is going 
on. 

The CLERK. Gentlemen will take their seats 
and come to-order. ` . 

Order being restored, . 

Mr. McRAE continued. Now, Mr. Clerk, all 

I want is simply that the northwestern Demo- 
crats, as they are called, may have an opportu- 
nity to be heard in reference to their position, 
through my friend, Mr. Cox, of Ohio, and when 


Letme ask a ques- 


that is done, I will conclude the remarks I have | 


to make. 

Mr. BURNETT. [rise to a question of order. 
My question of order is, that the gentleman from 
Mississippi has no right, without the general con- 
sent of this House, to yield the floor to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, or to any other gentleman upon 
this floor. 

Mr. McRAE. I put this question to the gen- 
tleman frony Kentucky, whether he has not re- 
peatedly, and whether every other gentleman upon 
this floor has not repeatedly, yielded the floor to 
other gentlemen, and allowed them to make ex- 
planations?. 

Mr. BURNETT. But it has been by gencral 
consent always. 

Mr. McRAE, My purpose was to bring to a 
conclusion this matter between the gentleman 
from New York and myself, and the Democratic 
party. The gentleman’s own friends objected to 
my answering for the northwestern Democrats. 
I did not want to answer for them. They wanted 
to be heard in their own right, and I prefer they 
should be heard in their own right; but as I ama 
man of order, and as I know it is entirely out of 
order for any gentleman to interrupt another gen- 
tleman upon the floor, and as I have never done 
it, F now yield the floor entirely to the gentleman 
from Arkansas, (Mr. Firypmay.] 

Mr. HINDMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. BURNETT. 1 now ask the gentleman 
from Arkansas to yield for a motion to adjourn. 

My. HINDMAN. So far-as I am concerned, 
I would with pleasure yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky for a motion to adjourn, but the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Cox] is desirons to make a 
response to the question addressed to the north- 
western Democrats. 

Mr. HOWARD. Task my colleague [Mr. Cox] 
not to attempt, upon this floor, to define my po- 
sition, lL ask that privilege myself, 
define my own position in my own way, with- 
out any cross-examination upon the part of any 
gentleman upon this floor. I do ‘not wish any 
other gentleman to do it for me. 
the time comes, to make my own speech and to 
define the position I occupy in my own language 
and-in my own way, and T do not wish any other 
gentleman to do it for me. f 

Mr. BURNETT. 


of order. 

Mr. COX, T have the floor. 
- Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman misappre- 
hended my purpose altogether. It was not to pre- 
vent the gentleman from Ohio from speaking; I 


have no objection to hearing him, or any other |: 
gentleman, but my object was to prevent what I |! 
regarded as taking the floor from the gentleman ! 


from Arkansas in an unfair manner. If he is rec- 
ognized, I have no objection to his yielding the 
yfloor to any gentleman he desires to. 

Mr. HINDMAN, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. COX. Iam much obliged tò the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. Iwould not have taken one 
tithe of the time which has been taken up by this 
discussion, if I had been permitted to respond: to 
the question of the gentleman from New York. 


Į want to | 


E wish, when ! 


I desire to say—f[erics of | 
« Order !”’] I have the right to rise to a question ; 


| cinnati platform in 1856, to say there is any am- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


| 
i 
i 
I 
i 


t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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! sovereigns,” and who have declared that they 
i could not for that reason vote for one for Speaker, 


I wish to speak now for myself, and for the De- 
mocracy of the State of Ohio, which has recently 
been assembled in’ convention, in Columbus. {í 
do not speak for my colleague, [Mr. Howarn,] 
nor for any gentlemen of my party from the 
Northwest. I shall simply give the expression 
of the Democracy of my State. I wish simply to 
have read, in response to what was said by the 
gentlemen upon the other side, the~-resolutions 
passed by that State convention as a full and com- 
plete answer to all their interrogatories. I ask 
the Clerk now to read those resolutions. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 


“ Resolved, That the Democracy of Ohio, through their 

delegates, in convention assembled, dorcaffirm their cordial 
approval of, and their unfaltering determination to abide 
by and maintain the entire platform of principles declared 
by the national convention at Cincinnati, in June, 1856. 
__ Resolved, That the principles of absolute and unqual- 
ified ‘non-intervention by Congress with slavery in the 
States and Territories,’ recognized in the compromise 
measures of 1850, distinctly enunciated in the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill of 1854, and formally proclaimed at Cincinnati, 
was unequivocally approved by all who advocated or voted 
for these measures, and solemnly ratified by the people in 
the presidential election of 1856; that to it the Democratic 
party is committed by every sentiment of honor and good 
faith, and the Democracy of Ohio can never assent to its 
abandonment, modification, or avoidance.” 

Mr. COX. Now, I wish to call especial atten- 
tion to the following resolution: 

cc Resolved, That the organized Territories of the United 
States are only held in the territorial condition until they 
attain a sufficient population to authorize their admission 
into the Union of States, and are therefore justly entitled 
to the right of self-government and the undisturbed regula- 
tion of their domestic and loeal affairs, subject only to such 
restrictions and disabilitics as arc imposed by the Federal 
Constitution; and in this way only, ‘in accordance with 
principles as ancient as free governincnt itself, can the 
people of a Territory, like those of @ State, decide whether 
slavery shall or shall not exist within their limits ;? never- 
theless, we concede that the measure of constitutional re- 
striction in respect to slavery in any degree resting upon the 
Territorial Legislature, is a judicial question, and when- 
ever it shall hereafter be properly presented for adjudication, 
and finally determined by that tribunal, its decision will be 
obligatory on the people of the United States.” 

Many Memners Read the last resolution 
over again. 

The Clerk read the last resolution again. 

Mr. CARTER. I want all the resolutions of 
that convention read. 

Mr.COX. Those are all the resolutions which 
relate to this matter. The rest condemn insur- 
rection and certain obnoxious Republican State 
legislation as to slavery. . 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I recollect very well that dur- 
ing the last Congress the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. Wasnsurn] observed that the Republican 
party might well copy the well-established cus- 
tom of the Democracy, who never went into a 
contest without a definite, and, if I may so speak, 
crystallized expression of their principles and pol- 
icy, ina platform emanating from a convention 
of their party. We have,in Ohio,recently given | 
such a clear expression. { say here further, in | 
response to what has been said by gentlemen 
about cheating in ae that I believe it is an 
impeachment of the sincerity and intelligence of 
the men who made the Cincinnati platform, and 
who helped to pass the Kansas-Nebraska bills, 
and of the men who affirmed them. in. the Cin- 


biguity as to its expression in favor of non- 
intervention by Congress to protect slavery in the 
Territories. ‘The Democracy of the State Ihave 
the honor in part to represent, have crystallized 
their doctrine upon that subject in these resolu- 
tions; and I submit to this House, especially the 
South American portion of it, who are disposed 
to sneer at northwestern Democrats as ‘ squatter 


this exposition of Democratic principles, as we 
interpret them in Ohio. 

Mr. Clerk, a gentleman from the South Amer- | 
ican side of the House, the other day, approached 
me with the question, why it was that 1 did not 
vote for one of them? I did not wish to enter into 
any discussion with those gentlemen. It was not 
sought by me. Among other reasons which I gave 
to the gentleman from Georgia; I said that I be- 
lieved there was a closer affinity of principle be- 
tween the South Americans and the Republicans 
on this questionof intervention by Congress, than 
between the Democracy and the Republicans. 
And, sir, I gave at that time the reason that-has 
been to-day confirmed. Every American who has 
spoken, but one, [Mr. Erurnmer,] has deciared 


in favor of congressional action with reference to 
slavery in the Territories. ‘That reason was this: 
that whereas the Republicans are eer of bring- 
ing that subject into Congress, in order to prohibit 
slavery in the Territories—believing that the Con- 
stitution gives theright to doso—our South Amer- 
ican friends, with almost perfect unanimity, say 
that Congress should take cognizance of that mat- 
ter, to establish and protect slavery in the Terri- 
tories. i 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman let mé ask 
him a queslion? f 
| Mr, COX. No, sir;.not now. 
| this thing. ; 

Mr. LAMAR. I want the gentleman to name 
one single individual who is in favor of Congress 
intervening to establish slavery in the Territories. 


I understand ` 


Mr. COX. Lamnottalking to the Democratic 
side of the House. Jam talking about the South 
Americans, 


Mr. LAMAR. And Iam talking about the rep- 
resentatives of the southern people. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. The southern Opposi- 
tion party in Georgia take the position that Con- 
gress has no right to establish or prohibit slavery 
in the Territories; but that the Territories being 
common property we have a right to carry our 
slaves there, and it is the duty of Congress to pro- 
tect us in the enjoyment of that tight. 

Mr. COX. Then I take back the word “ estab- 
lish;” but I remember in the discussion the other 

Mr. HARDEMAN. Then do not confine your 
remarks to the South Americans, for I stand with 
the Georgia Democracy. 

Mr. COX. LTunderstand what lam at. Isay 
it, with emphasis, that the northwestern Democ- 
racy have no affiliation with any man, or set of 
men, who hold to the doctrine of “ intervention 
by Congress with slavery in the States and Ter- 
ritories.”” 

Mr. HARDEMAN. Then the northwestern 
Democracy have no affiliation with the Georgia 
Democracy; and I, for one, am glad to proclaim 
it in the Housc, for the Georgia Democracy know 
their rights, and intend to maintain them. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman isan American, and 
has no right to speak for the Georgia Democracy. 
Besides, the gentleman talks in my speech with- 
out asking my consent and without having my 
permission to do so. f 

If the gentleman speaks for the Democracy of 
Georgia, very well. But I say that the north- 
western Democracy stand on the Cincinnati plat- 
form. In Ohio we have given our interpretation 
of it in our State platform, and that platform says, 
non-intervention by Congress with regard ta the 
i subject of slavery. Icare not whether it comes 
| in the shape of protection or in any other form. 
| If slaves are property, and if that property is to be 
| preteeted in the Territories, let the courts, when 
| they come to decide upon that matter, give protec- 
| 
i 
j 
| 


tion if they can to that sort of property. The còn- 
stitutional restriction on territorial legislation isa 
judicial question. When decided by the courts, we 
bow to the decision. Butwhen gentlemen seck to 
elevate slave property into something more sacred 
| than other kinds of property, and claim for its pro- 
tection congressional action here, and thus bring 
! this exciting subject before Congress, they place it 
onan eminence so high that it will, hke other ob- 
jects unduly clevated, catch the strongest tempest. 
Mr. STOUT. Will the gentleman yield to me 
; for a moment? 
Mr. COX. Certainly. 
Mr. STOUT. I wish to say simply that the 


|! gentleman from Ohio docs not, in all respects, rep~ 


| 

| resent my opinions with regard to this question; 
i and when he speaks for the northwestern Democ- 
i racy, I apprehend that I can be termed as far in 
the Northwestasany othermemberhere, [Laugh- 
ter.] He docs not, in every respect, speak my 
‘sentiments. J do not fully indorse the doctrine 
of the last resolution that has been read, as part of 
ihe platform of the Democratic party of Ohio, I 
do not, however, at this lime, attempt to present 
my views on this question before the House, I 
contend that this 1s not the time for the discus- 
sion of this question; and I contend that the time 
of the House has thus far been, to a great eX- 
tent, unprofitably occupied in this discussion, I 
will not myself go into a discussion of these prin- 
ciples now; but when we shall have organized, 
then the members of the House and the country 
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shall fully understand what my views are in re- 
gard to the subject of slavery in the Territories. 

Mr. COX. Idistinctly said that I did not Speak 
for any Democrat except myself. I speak the 
views of the Ohio Democracy in their resolu- 
tion. And I beg here to say to gentlemen, that 
there is nota Democratic newspaper in Ohio, not 
a Democratic politician in Ohio, of either wing of 
the party, but assents, as I undorstand, to that 
last resolution. It was passed with unanimity. 
It was prepared with care. It was prepared by 
Mr. Paine, whom the Democrats ran for Gov- 
ernor two years ago. It is the calm, the deliber- 
ate expression of the Ohio Democracy, as respect- 
able in numbers, talent, firmness, and political 
integrity, as the Democracy of any other section 
ofthe Union. And if gentlemen object to north- 
ern Democrats taking the floor here and discuss- 
ing these matters, I have to remind them simply 
of this: that our southern Democratic friends 
here fronuently give expression to their peculiar 
views. Some have even undertaken to speak the 
views of the northern Democracy. I see no rea- 
son why we should not have the same chance of 
political ventilation. f 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield 
me the floor fora moment? 

Mr. COX. Not now, sir. Just one moment 
more. Ido not see any great difference between 
northern and southern Democrats, taking the 
body of them in this Hall, on this subject. The 
Qhio resolution does not recognize the Dred Scoit 
decision as having already adjudicated that sla- 
very can go into the Territories and be established 
there by virtue of that decision. It says that 
hereafter, when that decision shall have been 
made, they, as law-abiding citizens, are bound to 
acquiesce in it; and they will acquiesce in it, if it 
be made, let the consequences be what they may. 
We in/Ohio have made our fight for the independ- 
ence of the judiciary. We believe in its sanc- 
tity. We do notsmite down men for interpreting 
the law according to their sense of judicial duty. 

. We will stand by the courts in their decisions on 
this and on every other question. I wish to say, 
sir, when gentlemen talk about a northern and a 
southern Democracy, that there is no such distinc- 
tion, any more than there is a pro-slavery or an 
anti-slavery Democracy. Men North and South 
have their own differences on this subject; but on 
one thing, the Democratic party North and South 
do agree; and that is, that we will come together 
every four years as we expect to come together 
at Charleston; and if these differences are prac- 
tical, are essential, and cannot be reconciled in any 
other way, we will submit them to the arbitrament 
of the national convention, and go on and do ser- 
vice.upon the platform of principles there to be 
inaugurated. 

Mr. COVODE and Mr. McCLERNAND each 
sought the floor. 

Mr. COX. I will yicld to the gentleman from 
Illinois, (Mr. McCiernnanp.] 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I will not detain the 
House two minutes, 

Mr. HINDMAN. 
gentlemen should define their positions. I would 
prefer that each should define his position sep- 
arately, but I am ready to yield to all, Iam will- 
ing to yield to all the Democrats from the North- 
west. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Is it.in order to 
move to adjourn? If so, I submit that motion. 
[Cries of “No!”  No!?] 

Mr. COX. The gentleman from Illinois says 
he will occupy the time of the House but for a 
few minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Irise toa question of order. 
J have no objection to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas yielding the floor to the gentleman from Ili- 
nois by the consent of the House; but I do msist 
on the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. gox] conclud- 
inghis remarks. He refused to yield the floor to 
me when I wanted to put him right. Now, let 
him get through, and then I have no objection to 
the gentleman from Illinois occupying the floor. 

Mr. COX. I will not detain the House much 
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I am anxious that these | 


| cern matured, fixed, and unanimous. 
i the cogency of reason and the urgency of patriot- 
| ism, they will strive carnestly and honorably to 


longer. I rose, not so much for the purpose of 
making any remarks, asto have the Ohio platform 
read as an answer to the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Carnrer.] But I did not intend to have 
it go out, as it does go out every day from here by 
the misrepresentations of the Republicans, that 
northern Democrats sit here under the control of 
southern men, under the lash of southern Demo- 
crats, and dare not speak their honest sentiments, 
or the honest sentiments of their people upon 
these subjects. Mr. Clerk, we stand here ọn this 
question as independent as any southern delega- 
tion. We are dependent, in many regards, upon 
our southern brethren. We are closely allied to 
them in principle and policy. But, upon this 
question—and I say it with no feeling of hostility 
to our southern brethren, but in aspiritof kindly 
fraternity—we have views of our own, and we 
dare avow them under any circumstances, and at 
all times and places. 

I wish simply to add, in conclusion, that any 
gentleman who will examine these resolutions, 
and examine them carefully in detail, will see that 
they present no insuperable objections to Dem- 


ocrats, North and South, harmoniously coming | 


together at Charleston upon a common platform. 
And let scectionalists remember that, when we 
adopt that platform, there will be represcnicd the 
Democracy of every single congressional district 
in the United States of America, North and South, 
This body of men will be our tribunal of the high- 
est resort. From it there is no appeal. In its 
decision 1 hope there will be no error. The third 
State of the Confederacy, Ohio, will be there with 
a delegation of rare ability and reputation, and 
with their views on all questions of national con- 
With all 


give their views an unambiguous expression in 
our next national platform. But whatever may 
be. that expression, and whoever may be our nom- 
ince for President, the Ohio Democracy will give 
to the only national party its whole-hearted sup- 
port. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. With the permission 
of my friend from Arkansas, I will make a few 
remarks. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I yield to the gentlbman 
from Illinois for the purpose he has mentioned. 
I yield temporarily. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Iam aware that it can- 
not concern this House or the country but very 
little, if any, what may be my opinion upon the 

uestion of slavery in the Territories under the 

onstitution; yet, as I am included in the call 
made by the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Carter] to answer upon this question, I will 
briefly doso; notthat L recognize his right to make 
such a call, or that I sympathize in the spirit of 
hostility to the Democratie party in which it was 
made. ` I answer, sir, simply because T choose to 
do so. 

I am aware, sir, that there are some differences 
of opinion between Democrats, particularly be- 
tween northern and southern Democrats, upon this 

vestion. But these differences are rather abstract 
than practical, and should not be allowed at this 
time to divide and distract the energies of the 
Democratic party. They should not be allowed 
to divide us in the face of an cager and embattled 
foe, whose battering rams are now playing with 
ruinous effect upon the temple of our lberties— 
upon the Constitution itself. These differences, 
whatever they may be, should be settled within 
and by the Democratic party, and that, too, ina 
spirit of forbearance and conciliation. AndJ wish 
to inculeate this truth, this high and imperious 
duty, with the fullest force upon all Democrats. 

Slavery, as a subject of agitation in Congress, 
has been productive of infinite mischief and no 
good. Both the free States and the slave States 
have been injured by it; nor has slavery, in any 
instance, becn either extended or restrained by 
congressional legislation. I speak in respect to 
slavery in the Territories, A higher law than 
any law to be passed by Congress must and will 
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control this question—the law of geography, cli- 
mate, and soil; the law of self-interest which ün- 
derlies and controls every:community. Lomight 
cite the history of the country in support of this 
assertion; but I will not stop to do so now. >. 

In respect to slavery in the States and Texrito- 
ries, I stand upon the principle of non-interference 
by Congress upon the subject. I stand upon the 
same principle, in that connection, affirmed by 
the national Democracy in convention assembled 
at Cincinnati in 1856. And while I would not 
have Congress to legislate slavery into any State 
or Territory, nor to exclude it therefrom, I would, 
in the language of the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
“Jeave the people thereof perfectly free to form 
and regulate their domestic institutions in their 
own way, subject only to the Constitution of the 
United States.”’ And when I say this, I include 
slavery as an institution coming within the mean- 
ing of dumestic institutions. ` i 

Now, while this is my position, I admit that 
the power of a Territorial Pesistatare to prohibit 
slavery within the limits of the Térritory is a judi- 
cial question to be decided by the Supreme Court, 
and not a political question to be decided by any 
party or party platform. And I willadd that if, 
when this question comes properly before: the 
Supreme Court, and that tribunal should decide 
against the power, I, for onc, will acquiesce in 
the decision and obey it. Butif, on the other 
hand, the decision should be in favor of the power, 
I shall expect that Democrats differing from me 
on this queston will, on their part, acquiesce in 
and obey such decision. [t Yes! “Yes!” was 
answered by several members on the Democratic 
side. 

Te show, Mr. Clerk, that the opinion J have 
expressed upon this question accords: with the 


| sentiments of the Illinois Democracy, I read the 


following resolutions, which were adopted by the 
Democratic State convention, held on the 4th in- 
stant, at Springfield: ; ot 
“J. Thatall questions pertaining to African slavery in the 
Territori¢s shall be forever banished trom the Hills of Con- 
ress. ` 
«2, That the people of the Territories. respectively shall 
be left pertectly.free¢to make just such laws and regulations 
in respect to slavery, and all other matters of local concern, 
as they may determine for themselves, subject to no other 
limitations or restrictions than those imposed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” * aay: 4 
“That whenever Congress, or the Legislature ofany State 
or Territory, shall make any enactment, or do any act which 
attempts tu divest, impair, or prejudice any right which the 
owner of slaves or any other species óf property may have 
or claim in any Territory, or elsewhere, by virtue of the 


| Constitution or otherwise, and the party aggrieved shall 


bring his case before the Supreme Court ‘of the United 
States, the Democracy of MMinvis, as in duty bound by their 
obligations of fidelity to the Constitition, will cheerfully and 
faithfully respect and abide by the decision, and use all taw- 
ful means to aid in giving it full effect according to its true 
intentand meaning.” 

These resolutions affirm the doctrine held by.the 
Hlinois Democracy upon the mooted questions to 
which they relate. I stand upon them and by 
them. i 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Will my colleague 
allow the rest of the resolutions to be read? 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Certainly. My col- 
league can have them read, if he chooses.to do so. 

Mr. HOLMAN. While I protest against the 
practice which seems to be indulged in of putting 
questions not only to individuals, but to whole 
sections in this House, yet, sir, I am at all times 
ready to give my individual sentiments and the 
‘sentiments entertained by my constituency, in 
reference to the great questions which now agi- 
tate this Congress. During the last week, the 
Democratic party of the State of Indiana held a 
convention and adopted a series of resolutions, 
which, I think I am authorized to say, cx ress 
the views of the entire Democracy of that State. 
I ask that some of them be read. ee 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the history of the. past fully attests the 
correctness and wisdom of the adoption by the American 
Democracy of the principles contained in the organic laws 
establishing the Territories of Karsas aid Nebraska as em- 
bodying the only safe and sound solution of the slavery 


question upon which the great-national idea of the people 


of the whole conntry. can yépdse in its détermined cor- 
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servatismn of the, Union—non-interference by Congress with | 
slavery th State or Territory, orin the District of Columbia. | 

“ Resolved, That it ix the deliberate opinion of this co 

vention that the subject of slavery has been too jong mi 
gled with party politics ; and as the result has been the cre~ 
ation.of sectional parties, contrary to the advice, letter and 
spititof the Farewell Address of the father of our common 
comity; that therefore it isthe duty of every citizen, North 
and South, East and West, to discountenance all parties 
and organizations that thus violate the spirit of the Consti- 
tution and the advice of Washington. 

“« Resolved, That we protest against and denounce as con- 
trary to the plighted faith on which the Constitution of our 
country was established, all acts, or inflammatory appeals, 
which intend or tend to make this Union less perfect, or to 
jeopara or disturb its domestic tranquillity, or to mar the 
spirit of harmony, compromise, and concession, upon which 
the Union was formed by our fathers. 

“ Resolved, That we regard the recent outrage at Harper’s 
Ferry as a crine, not only against the State of Virginia, but 
against the Union itself; and we hereby reprobate and de- 
nounce the crime and the treason. 

Resolved, ‘That we acceptthe decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States as the best evidence of the true 
meaning’ of the, Constitution, and will respect and main- 
ha them with ‘the fidelity we owe to the Constitution it- 
ser. 

& Resolved, ‘hat, adhering to and being determined to 
stand by the well-considered declaration of principles con- 
tained in the Cincinnati platform, as expounded by Presi- 
dent Buchanan in his letter of acceptance, we affirm that 
it is the unquestionable right of ¢ the people of a ‘Territory, 
like those of a State, to determine tor themselves whether 
slavery shall or shall not exist within their limits.’ ?? 

Mr. ADRAIN. If the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas will yield to me, I will move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I do not yield for a motion 
to adjourn. I yielded the floor to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to makeanexplanation, When 
he has made his explanation, I will then consent 
to an adjournment. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY took the floor. | 

Mr. BURNETT. [tis now late, and the House | 
wants to adjourn. I make the point of order that 
the gentleman from Arkansas cannot yield, and I 
insist on it, ` 
` Mr. MONTGOMERY. I will debate the point 
of order, I will only take up a few moments, 

Mr. BURNETT. ` Then I withdraw my point 
of order. ` 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Clerk, I regard 
this question, as now presented, as a mere abstrac- 
tion, and hardly worth answering. There is nota 
single member upon this floor who proposes, or 
intends to propose, the passage of a law for the 
protection of slave property in the ‘Territories. 
Thereisnota Territory of the United States where 
sucha law is necessary. Itis, therefore, the merest 
abstraction. It is raised now, and hurled into the 
midst of the Democratic party by our opponents 
as a firebrand. It is now thrown amongst us to 
prevent, as far as may be, the organization of this 
House, by the election of a conservative and na- 
tional man as Speaker, It is expected to weaken 
and divide us, bringing out the abstract views of 
some gentlemen which may antagonize with the 
abstract views of others. That was the object 
which was kad in view by those who intruded 
this subject at this time. { therefore caution my 
Democratic friends from being misled or agitated 
onthis question. Let us show our opponents that 
they have failed to either distract or divide us. 
Let meilustrate how barren this controversy is of 
everything like practical importance. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MeRar] 
differs with me in regard to the abstract question 
of slavery itself. He thinks it is divine; and I 
think it is a mere municipal arrangement. That 
is an abstract question, however, which does not 
prevent us from acting together in the Democratic 
party. He thinks slavery exists everywhere, ex- 
cept where it is prohibited; I think it only exists | 
where it is established. But po such question can | 
come before Congress; and our differences are 
mere abstractions, which do not prevent us from 
acting in perfect harmony on other political ques- 
tions. Is it of the slightest importance to us, as || 
Democrats, how we may differ on such abstract 

uestions, if we can only agree on the great fun- 

amental principles of our Government, upon 
which we are called to legislate? No, sir. 

Mr. Clerk, I have mentioned these things to put 
my Democratic friends on their guard against the 
consequences which were intended by those who 
introduce this question. I have no desire, how- || 
ever, to conceal my opinion on this question, ab- |} 
straction though it be. J feel that my opinion upon 


mit my enemies to say that I shrank from an ex- 


i 
| 
it is of very little importance; yet 1 will not per- | 
i 


pression of it, I know that my opinion can influ- 


ence noone, and. is only asked because it. was 
hoped that I would be perplexed to find an answer 
which would besatisfactory to my Democratic col- 


|| leagues. We will see. Ido not expect to have an 


opportunity to test the question by’a vote during 
my time in Congress; but when the question arises 
I will meet it boldly and fearlessly. On the ab- 
stract question, my decided opinion is, no law 
ought to be passed by Congress either to establish 
or protect slavery, on the one hand, nor, on the 
other hand, to prohibit its existence in a Terri- 
tory. Those questions ought to be left to the peo- 
ple of each Territory, to be determined by them- 
selves. If the people say they shall be free, let 
them be free; if slave, let them be slave. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Let me ask the gentleman 
a question. What docs his Republican constitu- 
ents, who voted for him, think of a slave code? 
What do they think of the adoption by Congress 
of a slave code? I know them well. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I think those Repub- 
licans would agree with me on that question. I am 
satisfied they would not desire me to vote fora slave 
code; and I have said that I was opposed to the pas- 
sage of such a code; and I feel very certain they 
willapprove my resolution on that question. There 
were a number of generous hearted Republicans 
who voted for me, and I am profoundly grateful 
for their support; but they voted for me as a Dem- 
ocrat, as a Democratic candidate running upon a 
Democratic platform, regularly nominated by the 
Democratic party. They knew my sentiments 
on every political question that had then arisen; 
the question of a slave code had not then been 
agitated, nor is it agitated now, for no such legis- 
lation is asked, nor will be agked; therefore { can- 
not sce why my colleague referred to their opin- 
ions. My colleague will permit me to ask him a 
question, 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. You voted for Joux 
A. Gitmer for Speaker of this House? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I did. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. He is said to be the 
largest slavcholder in this body, and is in favor of 
a slave code for the Territories. How will you 
answer to your Republican constituents for this 
vote when you return to them? (Laughtcr.] 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I have shown by my 
vote, sir, that I am willing and anxious to organ- 
ize this House. Has that gentleman shown that 
disposition? What do we find here? A discus- 
sion about rules and points of order. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. That is notan answer 
to my question. I ask what will the gentleman 
tell his Republican constituents, in excuse, when 
they learn that he has voted for a member for 
Speaker who is not only the largest slavcholder 
in this House, but who is also in favor of a slave 
code for the Territories? That is my question. 
I desire an answer. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I was inquiring about the 
gentleman’s constituents, and not about my own. 
[Laughter.] There is much more conservative 
fecling among my constituents than there is among 
his upon the slavery question. My 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I answered the ques- 
tion, so faras I am concerned. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. But will the gentleman 
permit me to answer? He asked a question. ` 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I voted for Mr. GILMER 
because, to use a very popular phrase upon the 
other side of the House, he is a national and con- 
servative man. I am willing to vote for such a 
man; and Í believe Jons Snerman to be such a 
man; and | voted for Mr. Gimer forthe further 


reason that he is in favor of protecting the great 
industrial interests of this Union. I deny, also, 


that Mr. Gimer is in favor of a congressional 
slave code to protect slave property in the Terri- 
tories. He has not said so. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. He has said so, as I 
understand; and if there is any dispute about it, 
and if he will deny it here, we will introduce the 
proof that he has so stated. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. We have no evidence 
that he is. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. If Mr. Gimer desires 
it we will, on the instant, introduce the proof that 
he is in favor of a congressional slave code, and 
that he has so declared frequently. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I understand that the 
gentleman, my colleague, has voted for Mr. Bo- 


i 
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| man—betrayed no principle. 


cock, who is in favor of a slave code. Is notthat 


i so? 


Mr MONTGOMERY. Onequestionatatime. 
Not only did my colleague vote for Mr. GILMER, 


| who is in favor of a slave code, and who is the 


largest slaveholder in this House, as itis asserted, 
but sixtcen of my Republican colleagues from the 
State of Pennsylvania, headed by Mr. STEVENS, 
the gyeat Abolitionist of Pennsylvania, voted for 
Mr. Girmer, who is a slaveholder and an open 
advocate of a slave code. Go home to your con- 
stituents now, and explain your conduct, and 
when the canvass comes on this fall, tell the peo- 
ple that the question of a slave code “is the most 
important political question which enters into the 
issues of the day, and that such a code is advo- 
cated by the Democracy alone, and for that reason 
call us the pro-slavery party. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. If I thought my con- 


stituents would meet me with the scorn and indig- 


| nation with which I know that gentleman’s con- 


stituents will meet him when he goes home, I 
would not go home at all. [Laughter-] No, sir, 
I would not go home at all. I know the character 
of thatgentleman’s constituents; I am acquainted 
with his district; I am connected with an import- 
ant public work running through it; and I say, to 
use the expression of one of his own papers, he 
literally ate dirt to obtain Republican votes, and 


| I know he cringed to the Republicans to obtain 


their votes. I have letters in my possession from 
a Republican who edits a paper in his district, to 


|| show that Republicans believed that Mr. Mont- 


Gcomery would act with the Republicans in organ- 
izing the House, and in every other question in 
which the Republicans were interested. How has 
heanswered the expectations of those who elected 
him, who rescued kim from utter defeat? How 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. I was elected by three 
thousand two hundred majority. I was elected 
in 1856 by nearly a thousand majority. Now, 
this House can appreciate the statements of the 
gentleman when he informs them that I was in 


has he answered them ? 


| danger of defeat. He says that I was—using a 


very offensive, a very low-bred term, worthy en- 
tirely of the gentleman who used it—that I ate 
dirt to get Republican votes. Now, let me say, 
I never made a speech from the day I was nomi- 


| nated to the day 1 was clected. Lappealed to the 


Democratic party fora nomination, and I was sus- 
tained by an overwhelming majority. Thad nearly 
two thousand votes of a majority in a contest 
where the popular vote system prevailed in the 
pinay elections. I carried three thousand three 
1undred votes in my own county, where but about 


three hundred persons voted against me. I was 


| making no appeals to Republicans when | was 
i seeking the nomination of my own party — none 


whatever. On the contrary, the Republicans of 
my own county, after my nomination, put up a 
candidate, and gave their whole strength to him, 
and fought me as bitterly as they ever opposed 
me before. It is true that in other counties the 
Republicans did not fully concur in that nomina- 
tion; but he was run in the other counties as the 
Republican nomince, and received in each of them 
a large Republican vote, and had many warm Re- 
publican friends. I made none but public pledges, 


| which I will carry out to the Ictter., 


I will risk the contempt of my constituents if 
the gentleman will risk the withering scorn with 
which his betrayal of his party, by his vote for 
an advocate of a slave code, will be received by 
his constituents. We will see who will suffer most 
from scorn and contempt. I have deceived no 
Can my colleague 
say as much? Can he say that his vote for a 
slaveholder and an advocate of a slave code, as 
Speaker, is not a base abandonment of principle, 
and treason to his party? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I would like to ask the 
gentleman what appeals he made to his Republi- 
can colleagues upon this floor to save him from 
defeat? What appeals did he make while the can- 
vass was pending, to his Republican colleagues 
upon this floor to save him from defeat, on ac- 
count of his course upon the Lecompton bill? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I received no assist- 
ance from any of my Republican colleagues in 
my canvass for nomination. 

Mr. COVODE. Mr. Clerk—— 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Idecline toyield. I 
do uot want to come in personal conflict with my 
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colleague; butif he says that he ever rendered me 
any aid whatever in my contest for nomination, 
it is false in every particular, 

Mr. COVODE. I want to say what I can prove 
upon this floor. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I call the gentleman to or- | 
der. I yielded the floor only to the gentleman | 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Monteomery.] 

Mr. COVODE. 1 am personally referred to. 

ae FARNSWORTH. Irise toa question of 
order. : i 

Mr. MOORHEAD.. The gentleman from the 
Westmoreland district {Mr. Covonr] is thegentle- 
man I referred to. [Cries of ** Order !” from the 
Democratic side.] 

The CLERK. The gentleman will permit the 
Clerk to say that the gentleman from Pennsy]- 
vania [Mr. MontGomery] is occupying the floor 
by the permission of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas. ; 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I wanted to reply to 
the gentleman from the Pittsburg district, (Mr. i 
Moorgean.] The gentleman talks to me about 
political consistency; a man who, within the last | 
three or four years, has boxed the political com- 
pass, and has been in all politica] parties as they 
1ave arisen, is not the man to introduce questions 
of consistency. A few years since, my colleague 
was avery officious Democrat; then he saw hopes 
for office in the American organization; and he 
crawled into the caves, garrets, and cellars where 
“Sam” congregated; took all the horrid oaths, 
and learned the secret grips of that order. Sam, 
however, died; and then the gentleman becam 
avery sincere and earnest Republican. 
tleman has forgotten his oaths and pledges now; | 
his holy horror of foreigners and Catholics; his 


only feeling now is for the poor negro slave. All 


space of three or four years. He is therefore the | 


last man to risc in his place and call me to task |) 
{Applause in the ï 


for my political consistency. 


gallerics. 
Mr. COVODE. Mr. Clerk. 
Trise to a question of order. 


Mr. BURNETT. 
This discussion is out of order. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Monraomery] is upon the floor by 
the permission of the gentleman from Arkansas. 

r. COVODE. [appeal to the House to hear 
me. 

Mr. BURNETT. 
order, 

Mr. MOORHEAD. My colleague yielded the | 


I insist upon the point of | 


floor to me, and I referred to my colleague, [Mr. |) 


Covopx;} and I want to hear him upon the sub- 
ject. | 
Mr. HINDMAN. T claim the floor. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I move that the 
House do now adjourn. [Cries of Not”? *No!?’] 

Mr. COVODE. I want to be heard for the 

urpose of refreshing the recollection of my col- 
cague, [Mr. MONTGOMERY. } 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Idesire to say incon- | 
clusion, that I have been drawn into this discus- | 
sion unwillingly by the attack of my colleague. | 

Mr. COVODE. TJ insist upon the floor, as I 
have been referred to. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. WNo,sir. When gen- 
tlemen make attacks upon me they must expect 
that their blows will be returned. I make ita 
rule never to begin a controversy with any man. 
T have sought no controversy with my colleagues 
now; but they have attacked me, and I have re- 
pelled those attacks, 
= Mr. COVODE. Mr. Clerk 
n MONTGOMERY. I refuse to yield. 

dy. MOORHEAD. The gentleman yielded to 
me; and, in making my explanation, I referred to 
the gentleman from the Westmoreland distric 
(Mr. Covope.} 1 desire him to be heard. 

The CLERK. The gentleman is not in order 
unless the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Aonreomeny] yields the floor. 

Mr. COVODE. [ask whether the gentleman 
is afraid to hear what I have to say? 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania refuses to yield the floor. 

Mr. COVODE. I wish to be heard when the 
gentleman is through. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. T have said to my col- 
o that I did not now intend to yield. This 
j stence on his part can only be regarded as , 
an attempt to violate and trample on the rules of | 


The gen- | 


| ) 
| Mr. HINDMAN, Itis but right that I should 
these changes have passed over him within the | 


| bill, 
constituents—the leading Republicans, as he gave | 


the House. He arose in his place, and insisted on 
the floor; and when I refused, he continues to 
throwin, by way of interjection, ‘* Are youateard ? 


ee 


here, which we must all observe. There is cour- 
tesy that prevails between gentlemen; and when 
a member has the floor, ani 
after he has been repeatedly refused, he ceases to 
be entitled to that courtesy which is usually ex- 
tended by one member to another, 

I arose, Mr. Clerk, not to enter into this disser- 


my position. I was, however, turned from my 
path by interrogatories propounded to me by my 
colleague, which had no relevancy whatever to 
the question before us. I got up only to say that 
| T regard the question of a slave code, at this time, 
as an abstraction. The time may come, 
chance, when such alaw may be proposed. V 
it is, the members on this side of the House and 
on the other will have the right to discuss it, and 
to vote upon it. But at this time I can only re- 
gard it as an abstraction. There is no Terri- 
tory for which such a law could be necessary 
now; there is no necessity for it; there is no hu- 
man being proposing to pass it now; there Is no 
member intending to. propose such a law; there- 
fore, differences of opinion on sucha question can 
be of no importance whatever. i, Mr. Clerk, 
have said, however, that with the present lights 
before me, I am opposed to legislation by Con- 
gress in favor of or against slavery in the Terri- 
tories. The legislation belongs to the people of 
a Territory, and to them alone. 

Mr. COVODE. Mr. Clerk 
' The CLERK. Does the gentleman from Ar- 
| kansas yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 


| yield to him for explanation. 
i Mr. COVODE. 
subject, during the controversy between my col- 
leagues, until L was personally referred to. 


at all. 
benches. } 

Mr. COVODE. 1 will detain the House but 
for two or three minutes, merely for the purpose 
of putting myself right, and of refreshing the 


new to a great many Republicans. Enough of 
members, I believe, on this floor know it, and 


| me, to some extent, for the part which I took in 
| bringing out the Republican vote for Mr. Monr- 
GOMERY. 

i Mr. Clerk, let me say, and say distinctly, that, 
| at the request of my colleague, I wrote a letter to 
the leading Republicans of his district, on pledges 
made to me by him. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. What pledges? 

Mr. COVODE. I will state the case. The let- 
| ter will show it—asking them to make no nomin- 
i ation and to leave him the field. He was our 
leader here at the time, in the matter of the Crit- 
tenden-Montgomery amendment to the Kansas 


me their names. That letter I carried round to 
the Pennsylvania delegation and got their signa- 
: tures to it, and sent it off; and, to some extent, 
fam held responsible for getting the Republican 
vote for him. It has been cast up to me repeat 
edly that I lent my influence to get the Republi 
can vote for my colleague, Mr. MONTGOMERY. 
Is the case not plain? Have I done any injustice 
to my colleague? T was referred to. ; 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I will answer when 
ou have done. 
Mr. COVODE. y 
colleague [Mr. Moonueap} that I should make 
this frank statement. He [Mr. mapas 
was the man that drafted the letter, and I copie 
it. {Laughter. . . 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I now rise, sir, with great 
satisfaction, having been so nobly vindicated in 
the position F took. T have sustained the point 
I made. I have shown this House and the coun- 
| try the position which that gentleman [Mr, Mont- 
| GOMERY] occupies here. J came here with no hos- 
| tility to him, because, from the assurances I had 
from highly respectable Republicans of his own 
district, E expected to find him acting with us, 


i 
| shoulder to shoulder, 


are you afeard?’? There are rules which prevail- 


another Insists on it | 


tation in regard to my colleagues, but to define | 


; PA 
nen i 


{ was saying nothing on this | 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. I did not speak of you : 
{Calls to order, from the Republican | 
memory of my colleague from the Washington | 


district. What I have to say, Mr. Clerk, is not | 


the gentleman’s constituents know it, and blame | 


I did write that letter to the gentleman’s | 


It was.due to myself and my | 


i 
I I will give him the names of some of these dis- 
| tinguished gentlemen. First: I refer to aman who 
represcnted, formany years,on this floor the dig- 
tnet which my colleague now misrepresents— 
| Hon. Andrew. Stewart. -I told him dering the 
| canvass that I thought he was making a mistake 
| in going for Mr. Monreomery.. ‘No, sir, said 
ihe, “he will be as firmly with the Republican 
i party as you or any other man. _He-will be found 
| Supporting you in the organization, and in every 
i other measure.” I wil give my. colleague.the 
| name of another distinguished gentleman, theed-' 
| itor of a paper, and who, I suppose, did more for 
| him than any one. man in his district. I allude to 
| Mr. Miller, of Uniontown, from whom I have a 
1 

t 

| 


| very long letter explaining and apologizing for the 
cies which that gentleman.is: pursuing on this 
oor. 
| So much have I said in regard to the course of 
thegentleman. Now,I want tomakeareply,and 
i| a Shortone, to hisremark with regard tomy having 
|| boxed the political compass. I know my own posi- 
tion, and the people of Pennsylvania, I am proud to 
; Say, know it, Thave been a Democrat; Tam proud 
i ofit. I have been a Democrat a great. portion of 
my life. “I acted with that party until I found it 
slipping away from the principles of Democracy. 
| I was opposed to the passage of the Kansas-Ne- 
| braska bill. J thought then that the party was 
| departing from the true faith. I found that it was 
| yielding to aggression after aggression from. one 
| portion of the Union, and leaving the principles 
i| of Jefferson, of Madison, and of the fathers of the 


| 
H 


| 
! 
1 


J 
i 
i 
if 
J 


i| friends suggests the tariff. 
|| to my having voted for Mr. Gimer. I justified 
| that vote when I was up before, on the ground 
i| that Mr. Giumer wasa national conservative man; 
i| and I said I voted for him further, because he sus- 
|| tained the interests of whom? Of Pennsylvahia? 
i; No, Mr. Clerk, [believe the interests of this whole 
| Union. I believe that protection to American in- 
|| dustry is the question that will save this Union. 
i That is my opinion, and I am glad to sce my 
li friend from Virginia (I allude to ex-Governor 
! Sueru) dressed in habiliments made in Virginia. 
| [Laughter] I am proud to seo a Senator from 
i the same State doing the same thing. Sir, when 
| we can follow that example throughout the Union; 
: when we can find gentlemen willing to wear the 
| products of their own soil; when they are willing 
! to encourage their own domestic industry against 
the labor of foreign countries, then I think there 
| will be no danger ofdisunion. I want to see. man- 
ufacturing diffused generally throughout the coun- _ 
try. Wedo not want to reap. all the profits of it, 
if it be profitable. We want to see our southern 
friends take hold of it. I want to sce. them unite 
with Governor Smit in dressing in homespun; 
then they willall.be glad to remain in the Union— 
this glorious Union; we will stand by it. Mr. 
Clerk, I have now said all that I desire upon this 
subject. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. With the permission 
of the gentleman from Arkansas, I will say that 
my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. Covopr] 
makes a mistake. J] made no reference to him, 
unless it was the fact which I stated that he, being 
a candidate for Governor in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania in the Republican party, claiming Republi- 
can votes, thought proper so far to forget himself 
aud the principles, the policy, and the views of 
i that Republican party, as to vote for the largest 
| slaveholder upon this floor, a Knew Nothing at 


if 
1 
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that; aman, too, whois in favor of the most ultra 
southern doctrine of protection to slavery in the 
Territories. by. congressional legislation. T sup- 
ose that was the reference to which he alludés. 
f the shoe pinches, I cannot help it. It was 
himself who put it on, and hè must now wear it. 

Mr. COVODE.: Just a word there. [Cries of 
“ Order)” 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I decline to yield the 
floor. Mr. Clerk, the gentleman says that he 
wrote aletter to my constituents. lt is unques- 
tionably true that he and several of his colleagues 
—some four or five of them—did write a letter 
to some members of the Republican party in my 
county, who were denouncing me with a fierce- 
ness that was unparalleled, at the very time the 
Republican party were standing with me in favor 
of what has sometimes been termed the Critten- 
den-Montgomery bill. They wrote to these men 
remonstrating azainst that opposition; but I have 
the satisfaction of informing my colleague that the 
very men to whom he wrote continued the bit- 
terest opponents I had in my district. They were 
the bitterest enemies when he wrote his letter, 
and they so continued down to the very day when 
the election wasdetermined. Not one man of them 
voted for me—not one man of them who did not 
oppose me in the canvass with all his influence. 
If that, then, is the support that I received in 
consequence of the recommendatien the gentle- 
man saw fit to give me, I may feel more grateful 
for the intention than for the results which àt- 
tended his efforts. 

This whole thing, however, was a private mat- 
ter which an honorable man would never be will- 
ing to divulge. It is, however, a matter of taste. 

‘Mr. COVODE. Just a word there. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Trespectfully decline 
to be interrupted. 

Mr ASHLEY. I should like to ‘ask the gen- 
tleman from Ohio a question. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I believe the gentle- 
man isnot from my State; he is not from my dis- 
trict; and he knows nothing xbout me, or about 
this personal matter which has been sprung upon 
me by one of my colleagues, and which I am now 
endeavoring to repel. Sir, whenever they strike 
at me, they must Ascaanisted that I will return the 
blow; and I want them to understand that what 


they send will come back to them with compound ; 
i 


interest. It isa quarrel which they have sought; 
the consequences must fall on their own heads. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. If the gentleman 
will give way, 1 desire to move that the House 
adjourn, 

“Mr, MONTGOMERY. No, sir; I will be 
through ina moment. As to my colleague from 
the Pittsburg distret, (Mr. Moornnan,] he has 
admitted all that I said. He has admitted thatin 
the last three or four years he has belonged to as 
many parties. Why, he complacently tells us 
thatthe Democratic party deserted all its old prin- 


ciples, allits policies, and all its platforms—walked | 


right away leaving him standing there like a rock 
that had not changed its place; that the Demo- 
cratic party deserted all the measures it advocated 
in years gone by, and has left my colleague a sol- 
itary monument of how far a party so shifting 
and changing can wander from a firm man of set- 
tled principles. Itis true my colleague has changed 
his party name very often since, but his principles 
remain unchanged. All others have changed; he 
alone is firm. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Oh,no; a good many re- 
mained with me. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. He tells us, too, that 
he is in favor of a tariif; and that that is the reason 
why he voted for Mr. Gumer. If that was his 
reason, why does he not continue to vote for him? 
If Mr. Gumer is the tariff candidate of this House, 


why not continue to support him? Why did | 
my colleague desert him after the first or second ; 


ballot? 

But my colleague says he is in favor of pro- 
tecting Amcrican industry, and congratulates Gov- 
ernor Smith, of Virgitiia, upon his being dressed 
in Virginia homespun. And yet, notwithstand- 
ing his admiration for home manufactures, the 
gentleman has upon his own persona coat made 
of fine French cloth. He stands. upon this floor 
in French boots; a shirt made of Irish linen; sir, 
his whole person clothed from head to toe with 
articles of foreign manufacture. [Laughter.] I 
see upon his person nowa beautiful French satin 


| never seck, but always studiously avoid, personal 


‘forth by the unkind, uncourteous, and. unpartia- 


i 
| 
| yeas and nays. | 


vest. Certainly a gentleman so dressed is, of all 
others, the man to congratulate members on this 
side of the House with the devotion to American 
industry and Américan manufactures. It is sug- 
gested that he wears a very fine and costly Aus- 
tralian woolen under-shirt, [laughter;] but of the | 
truth of that I cannot vouch. TI believe, too, that | 
my honorable friend carries a Swiss watch. [Re- 
newed laughter.]| Yethe talks most seriously to 
this side of the House, as though he was the 
warmest advocate of the consumption and pro- 
tection of Amorican industry and American man- 
ufactures. 

Mr. Clerk, this debate is one that I regret. I 


conflict with any gentleman. If there has been 
any unparliamentary expression used by me, I 
beg the pardon of the House; it has been called 


mentary expressions uscd by my colleague; and, 
sir, it is the first time since F have oceupied a seat 


on this floor, now nearly three years, that I have | 


ever possed an unkind or angry word towardsany 
member of this TIouse. 

Mr. COVODE. I did not understand that there 
was any personal feeling in this matter. I spoke 
from no such feeling; but I understood the gentle- 
man to say that I had voted for Mr. GILMER, 
and ask why 1 had voted for him. Sir, I voted 
for Mr. Gumer upon his record. 


satisfied that Mr. Giumer was sound on the 


tariff question, in which Pennsylvania has such ai 


great interest. 
Mr. BARKSDALE. 
of a protective tariff? | 
Mr. COVODE. I know that the old Whigs of 
the South always stood with us on that question. 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. I want to ask a ques- 


Is Mr. Giemer in favor | 


| 
; | 
tion, j 


Mr.COVODE. Iunderstand that Mr. GILMER 
has not been an advocate for a sJave code. Tam 
so informed now. 

The gentleman says that I failed to get the men I 
wrote to in his favor to support or vote for him. 


f Mr. Clerk, the men who refused to support him 
| were his immediate neighbors of the same town, 


who knew him better than l did. 
the Republican benches.] 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. They knew me well 
politically, sir, and that from my boyhood T had 


{Laughter on 


| fought the Democratic fight for years. They were 


the leaders of the gentleman’s party, and I was 


He acted | 
with us onthe Lecompton question; he is a good | 
Union man, so are al] the Opposition in the South. | 
He met and conferred with us. Inaddition, I was | 

H 


but an humble soldicr in the Democratie ranks, 


and many a naid battle we have had with each į 


other, 

My colleague says that he votes for Mr. Gir- 
MER upon his record. Is it the record of his vote | 
in favor of the English bill? Is that the record 
he supports? My colleague says he goes for him 
upon his record. 


“O! consistency, thou art a jewel.” 


f : . 
Will my colleague vote for Mr. Giumer again? | 


He makes no answer. With all kindness and re- 
spect, I may say that he dare not answer. That | 
Republican gun is spiked. = 

[Cries of ‘Call the roll!” “Letus vote”? &c., 


| from the Republican benches.] ji 


Mr. BARKSDALE. With the consent of the 
gentleman from Arkansas, I move that the House 


do now adjourn. | 
Mr. MOORHEAD demanded the yeas and | 


nays. : 
Mr. BARKSDALE. 
any general disposition to have the yeas and nays 
taken on the question. i 
Mr. SPINNER. Let us have the yeas and | 
nays. 
On ordering the yeas and nays, there were— 


I do not believe there is į 


ayes 36, noes 114. 
Mr. BARKSDALE demanded tellers on the 


Mr. COLFAX. 


It is now too late to call for | 


| tellers when the count shows that the yeas and 


nays have been ordered. 
The CLERK. Itis in order to ascertain whether 
the count is correct. 


and BarxspaLe were appointed. 
The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 36, noes 114. 


H 
| 
i 
Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. BuRLINGAME | 
ti 
t 


So (one fifth voting in favor thereof) the yeas 
and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARKSDALE withdrew the motion to 
adjourn. : 

fr. FLORENCE renewed it. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. If the motion does not 
prevail, I hope we shall continue to sit here. I 
am assured that a good many gentlemen on the 
other side called for the ycas and nays in order 
to be right on the record; and that having placed 
themselves on the record, they would be willing 
then to adjourn. Sucha want of nobility of char- 
acter I, for one, deprecate and detest. 

Mr. MOORHEAD demanded the yeasand nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
a quarter past five o’clock, p. m.) the House 
adjourned. 

IN SENATE. 
Tuorspay, January 19, 1860. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Guruzy. 
The journal of yesterday wasread and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. TEN EYCK presented a petition of citi- 
zens of New Jersey praying Congress to pass a 
law to prevent all further traffic in, and monopoly 
of, the public lands of the United States, and that 
they be laid out in farms and lots for the tree and 
exclusive use of actual settlers; which wasreferred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. BIGLER presented the petition of M. C. 
Dunnier, praying remuneration for injuries re- 
ceived and losses sustained in consequence of the 
destruction, by firc, of a dredging machine, on 
board of which he was employed as sub-agent of 
the United States, in charge of the St. Mary’s river 
improvement; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

He also presented a memorial of the legal rep- 
resentativesofC.G Treichel and others, deceased, 
late clerks in the custom-house at Philadelphia, 
praying arrears of compensation due said clerks; 
which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. FOOT presented the petition of Daniel Ab- 
bott, a soldier in the war of 1812, praying to be 
allowed a pension; which was referred to the Com- 


| mittee on Pensions. 


Mr. WADE presented the petition of R. M. 
Brown and others, praying that pensions may be 
granted to the militia who served in the war of 
1812, and to the widows of those who have died, 
or may hereafter die; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. BINGHAM, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of Agnes Slacke and the 
heirs of De Repentigny, praying the confirmation of their 
titles to certain lands in Michigan, with the papers accom~ 
panying the memorial, on the files of the Senate, be referred 
to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 


On motion of Mr. IVERSON, it was 


Ordered, That the petition and papers of A. J, Atocha, 
on the files of the Senate, be referred to. the Committee on 
Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on Terri- 
tories, to whom was referred the petition of David 
H. Burr, late surveyor general of the Territory 
of Utah, praying to be allowed the salary apper- 
taining to that office until he was relieved of the 
care and responsibility thereof by the transfer to 
Governor Cumming, asked to be discharged from 
its further consideration, and that it be referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands; which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HAMMOND, from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, to whom was referred the petition of 
Henry Etting, a purser in the Navy, praying that 
he may be credited with the amount paid by him 
to Lieutenant Rich, for services as judge-advocate, 
and disallowed on the settlement of his accounts, 
reported a bill (S. No. 91) for the relief of Henry 
Etting; which was read, and passed to a second 
reading. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, to whom was referred the memorial 
of John Shaw, praying remuneration for losses 
sustained by him in furnishing six companies of 
rangers on the Mississippi with provisions, am- 
munition, &c., during the late war with Great 
Britain, asked to be discharged from its further 


1860. 


consideration, and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and Militia; which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CLAY, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 81) for the 
relief of Elizabeth M. Cocke, widow of Major 
Jamies H. Cocke, late marshal of the district of 
Texas, reported it without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report. | 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the presentment of the grand jury to 
the circuit court of the United States for the south- 
ern district of Alabama, in relation to injuries done 
to the navigation of the bay and harbor of Mobile, 
by vessels engaged in the oyster trade, asked to 
be discharged from its further consideration, and 
that it be referred tothe Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; which was agreed to. ` 

Mr. CHANDLER, from the Committee on 
Commerce, to whom was referred the bil! (S. No. 
80) for the relief of Jeremiah Moors, reported it 
with amendments, and submitted areport; which 
was ordered to be printed. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 

On motion of Mr. TOOMBS, it was 

Ordered, That when the Senate adjourns to-day, it be to 
meet on Monday next. 

INVASION OF STATES. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. [ask the Senate to take up 
the resolution which I introduced on Monday last, 
with respect to protecting States from invasion, 
for the purpose of fixing it as the order of the day 
for Monday next, at half past one o’clock, when I 
shall ask leave of the Senate to make a brief cx- 
planation of the principles, objects, and necessi- 
ties of the legislation proposed by the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Illinois moves to take up the following resolution, 
with a view to fix a day for its consideration: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to reporta bill for the protection of each State and 
Territory of the Union against invasion by the authorities 
or inhabitants of any otter State or ‘Territory; and for the 
suppression and punishment of conspiracies or combina- 
tions in any State or Territory with intent to invade, assail, 
or molest the government, inhabitants, property, or institu- 
tions of any other State or Territory of the Union, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I move that it be made the 
special order of the day for Monday next, at-half 
past one o’elock. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE POWER OF THE SENATE. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask the unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate to introduce a bill for the pur- 
pose of reference. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. No. 92) 
authorizing the courts to adjudicate the claim of 
the legal representatives of the Sieur de Bonne 
and the Chevalier de Repentigny to certain land 
at the Sault Ste. Marie, in the State of Michigan, 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I move its reference to the 
Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Mr. MASON. I object to that reference. I 
think it very important that the Senate should 
prescribe whatever it may think is a proper course 
of action in the present condition of Congress, 

Mr. BINGHAM. I waive it. 

Mr. MASON. I wish to try the question. There 
has been prepared from the Journal a paper that 
T will read to the Senate, showing what has been 
the construction placed by the Senate upon like 
occasions heretofore. This paper was prepared 
in the Secretary ’s office from the Journals of the 
Senate. 

“Pirsr Sxsston—T wenty-Sixtux Coneress—] 839-40. 

“ Congress met Monday, December 2, 1839. The House 
elected a Speaker (Mr. Hunter] on Monday the 16th, and 
notitied the Senate on Monday the 23d, three weeks after 
the time fixed forthe meeting of Congress. 

& During this time the only business done in the Senate, 
was the presenting of credentials, submitting resolutions, 
appointing the committecs, and executive business. 

& This delay in organizing the House was caused by the 
New Jersey contested-electionu case. 

“ First Session—Tuinty-First Coneress—1549-50. 

« Congress met Monday, December 3, 1849. The House 


elected a Speaker (Mr. Cobb} on Saturday, the 22d of De- | 


cember, and notified the Senate on Monday, the 24th, 
twenty-two days after the meeting of Congress. 


« During this time the business of the Senate was limited | 
to the presenting of credentials, submitting resolutions, | 


granting leave to withdraw papers, appointing committees, 

and executive business. 

FIRST Sesston—Tuirty-Fourru Coxcress—1855-56. 
«e Congress met on the 3d December, 1855. The House 


the deference and respect due to the other Hot Buta | 
| moment’s reflection satisfied me that it was impossible that H 
any member of that House could take umbrage or excep- į 


elected a Speaker [Mr. Banks] on the 2d of February, 
1856, and notified the Senate on the 4th, two months after 
the meeting of Congress. 

“ During this time the business done in the Senate was 
presenting credentials, submitting resolutions, appointing 
committees, presentiag and referring memorials, petitions, 
and papers, receiving and disposing of either by reference 
ot printing, or both, of messages from the President, (inctud- 
ing the annual message,) and reports from the various 
Departments. 

“No bills were introduced, or any report made by any 
committee of the Senate, until the House was organized.” 


These are the precedents taken from the Jour- 
nals of the Senate. In looking back at what was 
done, I observe that our predecessors here who 
were able and practiced statesmen, not only had 
scruples, but submitted to those scruples in re- 
fraining from action, whenever such a proposition 
was made. I find, for instance, m 1839, which was 
the time when Mr. Hunrer was clected Speaker | 
after a delay of fifteen days, on the 4th December: | 

“Mr. Benton said, that though, in consequence of the 
other departnent of the Legislature not being organized, it 
would not be proper to transact fegislative business, yet he 
considered there would be no impropricty in taking some 
initiatory steps towards procuring information as a basis of 
future legislative action. He would therefore submit some 
resolutions of inquiry, if the Chair decided that it would 
be in order. 

‘The Chair deciding that it would be in order, 

“Mr. Benton offered the following resolutions.” 


They are various resolutions of inquiry from the 
Departments. After that, 


“Mr. CRITTENDEN gave notice that he would ask leave, 
at the earliest day it would be proper to do so, to bring ina 
bill to authorize the purchase of the private stock in the 
Louisville and Portland Canal.” is $ A * 

“Mr. WaLKeRr gave notice that he would ask leave, at 
the earliest day it would be proper to do so, to introduce 
the following bills.” ETR * = 

“Mr. Cuay, of Alabama, gave notice that he would ask 
leave, at the earliest day it would be in order to do so, to | 
introduce the following bills.” 


The resolutions of Mr. Benton, when they came 
up, were laid on the table, and not considered. || 
In December, 1849, Congress met on the 3d, but | 
a Speaker was not elected until the 27th. On the | 
14th December, in the Senate: 


«My. BERRIEN rose and said: I hold in my hand a reso- | 
lution for the present consideration of the Senate, if there | 
be no objection, or at some future time, as may be the wish 
of the body. The object of the resolution is to require the 
appointment of a committee to wait upon the President of 
the United States to notify him of the tact of our organiza- | 
tion, and our readiness to reecive any communication he | 
may be prepared to make in relation to executive business. 
[have deeined it desirable, in the event of the continued |} 
postponement of the organization of the other branch of the | 
national Legislature, that we may occupy ourselves in 
transacting that business which does not require the co- 
operation of the other body.?? 


The resolution was then sent to the desk. It 
was confined to business not legislative in its | 
character. Mr. Clay, who then represented the | 
State of Kentucky, and who was perhaps the | 
longest-experienced statesman in that body, in | 
speaking upon that resolution, offered in that 
cautious and restricted manner, said: 

& With respect to precedents upon this subject, I am un- 
advised, though J have uo doubt they could be found. When 
the same state of things cxisted a few years ago in the 
House, itis well known that the Senate proceeded in the | 
discharge of its executive duties. But, sir, in the absenee | 
of all precedents in a ease so rare and so much to be 
regretted—such as that which exists in the other branch į 

i 
| 


of Congtess—the importance of the case will supply the 
absence of precedents. { 
«The only difficulty that oceurred to my mind related to 


tion at our proceeding to discharge our executive duties.” |! 
* * * * * * s * * * 


# The Senate, as is well known, occupies two relations 
to the House of Representatives—both a legislative anda 
judicial one; and a third relation, having no connection ; 
with it—a relation to the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment. Now, sit, though we are not able tu co“perate 
with the House, it certainly forms no reason why we should 
not perform our duties as a component part of the execu- 
tive of the country.” 

That Senator did not scem to entertain the idea 
that the Senate, until the House was organized, 
could proceed further than its executive duties, 

Again, in 1835, the Senate met on the 3d of D 
cember; but the House was not organized until i 
the 2d of February. I will call the attention of | 
the Senator from Louisiana to the proceedings in | 
the Senate in 1855, when there was no Spcaker. 
Various petitions were introduced and referred, i 
and then— f 

li 
] i 


“Mr. SuDeLL. In pursuance of previous notice, F ask 
leave to introduce a bill to remove obstructions to the mouths 


| to make. 


POuwe. [ask thatit may be read-twice, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. Ping ae 
“ Mr. Cass. [thought it was understood that no bills were 
to be presented until the organization of the two Houses 
has taken place. 
“Mr. Sproet. Not for the purpose of reference? 
“The PresipentT. The practice has been not to receive 
bills at all before the organization of ‘the two Houses.’ | 
“Mi. Super. I cannot:sée-any objection'to receiving 
and referring them. ‘ : ‘i 
“Mr. Sewarp. . It was decided, with the consent of the 
whole Senate, yesterday, that bills could not be introduced. | 
“Mr. Rusk. - It is legislative business: sete 
“Mr. BUTLER.: I doubt very. much whether it is within: 
the competency of this House to proceed to business before 


_ the organization of the other... We are connected. with the 


other House, as a legislative body, by the Constitution. I 
recollect that, on one occasion, the: subject was very fully: 
discussed by some. of the old Senators; and’ it was: held 
incompetent for this House to receive any bills before the 


| organization of the House of Representatives, J think they 


evén went so far as to refuse to receive any initiatory meas- 
ure, such as a memorial, which might lead to legislation. 
“Mr. STUART. I understand that the Senator from Louis- 


| lana does not urge the proposition. 


“Mr. Suipenn. Certainly not’? 


And there it dropped; the bill was not intro- 
duced. Referring to the Journal of the Senate, it 
appears that during that long period of two months: 
nothing was done; no step was taken further than 
presenting and referring memorials, petitions, and 
papers; no bill was introduced atal. I submit, 
that those are the precedents; and it is not safe, 
in my judgment, to depart from those precedents. 
Was this a bill introduced ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was a bill intro- 
duced for. reference. It was read twice, and a 
motion was made to refer it to the Committee on 
Private Land Claims. à : 

Mr. MASON. Then I think this is a proper 
occasion to test the question I move to lay the 
bill on the table; and on that motion I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I have —— 

Mr. MASON. I withdraw the motion, to en- 
able the Senator to proceed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By gencral con- 
sent the motion will be withdrawn. 

Mr. BAYARD. Ihave but very few remarks 
Like the honorable Senator from Vir- 
ginia, I am disposed always to pay great. defer- 
ence to the former precedents of the Senate; but 
I have heard in none of those remarks which he 
has cited any question as to the authority of the 
Senate to proceed, if they saw fit to do so, Itis 
put generally on the ground that it might be dis- 
respectful to the House of Representatives. Tam 
unable to see any such ground. Iam unable to 
see, in all that I have heard, anything that would 


| render it improper or inexpedient, on our part, to 


proceed with the preparation of legislative busi- 
ness, so that we may be cnabled to act on it with 
more facility and safety, whenever, if at all, the 
coordinate branch of the Legislature shall be or- 
ganized. I can sce no evils flowing from the in- 
troduction and reference and reporting of bills. 
The discussion upon their merits, the consum- 
mation of legislative business, so far as we are 
concerned, which would require a communication 
to the other branch, should not take place before 
its organization. There is nothing that I have 
heard fall from the honorable Senator which has 
satisfied me that we have not the authority. There 
is nothing I havesheard that shows me that there 
is any inexpediency or impropriety in our acting, 
as far as I have proposed to act, by the resolution 
which Loffered yesterday, merely because theSen- 
ate has not declined to act in previous cases. We 
probably have had butoncinstance thatapproaches 
the present, of a prolonged session of the Senate 
without the transaction: of any business finally, 
in a legislative point of view. We do not know 
when the difficulty will terminate; but F can sce 


| no reason why we should not put our business in 
| a stage in which we may proceed to the discus- 


sion of the merits of any measures before the 
Senate, when the other House shall be organized. 
It is wise and proper to stop there, in my judg- 
ment, It is a mere question of expediency; but I 
hope the Senate will adopt the rule which my res- 
olution proposes, unless some strongér reason is 
given in opposition to it than the mere fact that 
hitherto, when a few isolated cases of an evil of 


ii this kind have occurred, the Senate have not 


thought fit to proceed with business—not that they 


i had not the power to doso. 


Mr. MALLORY. Mr. President, as the yeas 


OBE 


. 
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ficient would it be to deter me from voting for the 
resolution of my. friend from Delaware, that in 
every instance of this kind that has occurred here- 
tofore in the history of Congress, the Senate has 
invariably abstained from action. There are three 
remarkable cases on record, in which, on each 
occasion, the Senate has decided to abstain from 
the action which is now soughtat its hands. Mr. 
Fillmore, as Vice President, in the chair, ruled 
distinctly in one case, that under circumstances 
like the present, there was no power in the Senate 
to proceed to business. The views of Mr. Clay 
have been read to the Senate. In the case that 
occurred in 1855 and 1856, in a little debate in this 
body upon a resolution being offered, the Presi- 
dent said: 

“ The question is on taking up the resolution. 

“ Mr. Hunver?— 

I note this because my friend from Virginia 
yesterday seemed to adopt a different opinion: 

“Mr. Wonrer. T merely rise to suggest that I think it 
is unusual to enter upon any business of this character 
until the other Mouse is organized. 
the President to communicate with us in advance of his 
annual message,  T think there is no precedent for such a 
call on the President before the two Houses are organized’ 
and ready to proceed to business. i 

Mr. Hare, Fhave no pa tar objection to the course 
suggested by the Senator from Virginia, though } do not 
myself see that there 
olution now. * 

“Mr, HUNTER, T did not say that we had not the power, 
but (merely suggested that it was unusual, in advance of 
tbe President’s annual message, to call for a special mes- 
sage? ’— Congressional Globe, Thirty-Fourth Congress, first 
session, page 8. 

In another case, which occurred at the same 
session, before the organization of the House of 
Representatives: 

“Mr. Surpen. In pursuance of previous notice, I ask 
leave to introduce a bill to remove obstructions to the 
mouths of the Missi 
Pass & Outre, Task that it may be read twice, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

“Mr. Cass. P thought it was understood that no bills 
were to be presented until the organization of the [louse.” 
Mr. SLIDELL, Mr. Mason has read that. 

Mr. MALLORY. Then Iwil not touch on 


these precedents. Now, sir, in my humble view 


the legislative power of the Senate is derived en- | 


tirely from its being a coordinate branch of Con- 
gress. The legislative power is conferred on Con- 
gress. We can legislate only when there is a 
Congress. Although the passage read from the 
Constitution yesterday by the Senator from Lou- 
isiana, speaks of the Hous 

Speaker, when it declares that,“ the House of 


Representatives shall choose their Speaker and | 


other officers,” contemplating a House of Repre- 
sentatives before the election of tts officers, still a 


common-sense view ofit shows us that there is now | 


no House of Representatives. In fact we do not 
know that a single member of that body is enti- 
tled to represent the constituents that he claims to 


represent. Their credentials have not yet been pre- | 


sented, they have not yet been examined. There 


is a great number of contested seats, and they | 


may all be contested for what we know to the con- 
trary, and they are no more a House of Repre- 
sentatives than if they were back, individually, 


among theirseparate and individualconstituencies, ; 


I say, then, we have no legislative power, there 
being no House in session, according to my judg- 
ment; and this leads me further to say, that in my 
judgment all the bills which have been read once 
have been wrongly read, they are wrongly on our 


Calendar, they are wrongly referred, because there | 
isno more power to read a bill the first time, than | 
the second or the third time. With this brief ex- | 
planation, I shall vote with my friend from Vir- | 


ginia, [Mr. Mason.| 


This resolution asks } 


g 
is any impropriety in passing this res- | 
* * * w K * kd 


ssippi, at the Southwest Pass and the | 


as the body to elect a | 


J Mr. FESSENDEN. Mr. President, Į reitera 


te 
what I said yesterday: that we do not feel our- 
selves particularly responsible, on this side of the 
House, for the course that the majority may see 
fit to adopt with reference to proceeding to busi- 
ness. I, however, as one member of the Senate, 
am unwilling to be considered as disposed to sit 
here week after weck, and month after month, 
and do nothing, and attempt to do nothing, of the 
business which we are sent here to perform. If 
am willing to begin, unless it shall be shown me 
that we have no right to begin. But, sir, [do not 
pretend to be any more industrious than other 


people, and I have no disposition at allto contend | 


very strenuously for the matter, if gentlemen on 
the other side of the House are disposed to do 
nothing until that indefinite period arrives when 
the House of Representatives may be organized. 

Ido not see the force of the argument of the 
Senator from Florida, that by proceeding to busi- 
ness we might bring a pressure upon the other 
House which would affect its action and lead 
to an earlier organization. If it would have that 
effect, it certainly would not be a bad effect; 
and I do not think the country would suffer if 
any consequence followed our action, such as the 
Senator has alluded to. That, instead of being 
an argument against proceeding, would with me 
be an argument in favor of proceeding, and pro- 
ceeding as soon as possible. Ido not suppose, 
however, that any effect of that kind would be 
produced. { apprehend that the House of Rep- 
resentatives has been long enough in session now, 
and that the difficulty between the members has 
gone so far, and the minds of members have 
become so fixed, that they’are not likely to be af- 
fected by any inference that might be drawn from 
our action as to what our opinion was of the con- 
dition in which they find themselves. 

F have heard no argument on this point except 
such as is drawn from precedents. Well, sir, 
I have a very considerable regard for 


is investigated; but not as much when I can 
imagine, from what I have seen, that the pre- 
cedents in those cases arose rather from an iu- 
disposition to proceed to labor than from any 
very striking constitutional scruples in regard to 
it. My friend from Vermont [Mr. Corramer] 
suggests that no vole was ever taken by the Sen- 


precedents | 
when they are well considered, and the subject į 


ate on the subject. How did the question arise in j 


the cases referred to? Why, sir, during the periods 
the other House was in this condition formerly, 
it seemed that when the question arose here cer- 
tain gentlemen whose opinions I respect—more 
particularly, however, when they have investi- 
gated a subject than when they merely express a 
passing opinion—suggested that it might be well, 
under the circumstances, not to proceed to busi- 
ness. Was there any constitutional argument on 
the subject? Was there any vote? Was there any- 
thing which amounted to a decision? Not ataill. 
I can very well imagine that Senators in those 
days were very much like Senators in the present 


day—and I confess I am one of them—rather | 


willing, ifa good excuse could be found, to adjourn 
over from Thursday to Monday and from Mon 
day to Thursday again; but, sir, I think that no 
inference can be drawn from that mere casual 
expression of opinion, that it might be as well not 
to proceed to business on those occasions, for it 
amounts to nothing more. 

The question is to be settled by a reference to 
the Constitution, and on reference to that instru- 
ment it appears that the very objection made by 


| Senators that there is no House of Representa- 


tives, is met by that imstrument itself—that there 
is, in fact, a House of Representatives. 
the want of a precedent on other occasions has 
been supplied by the fact that the President on 
investigating the subject came to the conclusion 
that there was a Senate and there was a House 
of Representatives, and he furnished both these 
bodies with his annual message, so that the ob- 
jection which was raised by the honorable Senator 
from Virginia, [Mr. Hunrer,] on a former ocea- 
sion, is doneaway with. We are not attempting 
now to do anything in advance of the annual 
message of the President, although I think some- 
thing was done before that message was received. 
In my opinion this matter has not two sides to it. 
It is as clear as anything can be, on an examina- 
tion of the constitutional provisions, that so far as 


Besides, | 


we are concerned, being regularly organized, a 
Senate to all intents and purposes, met at the Cap- 
itol, in our proper place, on the day appointed by 
the Constitution to proceed to business here, we 
have a right todo so. Of course we cannot com- 
plete any legislation. That is not in our power. 
Everything that we do is of course initiatory; it is 
the beginning; but we have a right to begin. We 
should have a right to begin in my judgment, if 
there were but five members elected and in their 
seats in the other House, and we knew the fact, if 
the regular time arrived and we were constitution- 
ally in session. . We can now proceed with our 
business just as far as itis competent for us at 
any time to proceed to do so. 

What is the constitutional objection now to our 
going forward, passing just what bills we see fit 
to pass, and sending them 6 the other House? 
What becomes of them when they get there, is 
nothing to us. They are there on the table, and 
may be taken up at the proper time. There is no 
difficulty about it. The objection that we cannot 
legislate, if it means that we cannot legislate finally 
to any end and effect, is well founded; but that we 
caninitiate legislation isjust as clear to my mind as 
any other matter.can be; and we can go precisely 
as far with it as if the other House were fully 
organized, and had done everything according to 
law necessary to put them in a proper shape to 
proceed to initiate legislation themselves, or to 
finish any legislation that we may initiate in this 
body. hen Senators will show me any diffi- 
culty arising from the Constitution itself—will 
show me anything besides passing opinions that 
have been advanced by other Senators on former 
oceasions, I may give some attention to them. I 
: would give a great deal more attention, however, 
if it had been solemnly decided by a vote of this 
body heretofore that we had no such right, and 
decided on the opinions of gentlemen whose opin- 
ions are entitled to great weight as constitutional 
lawyers; but the mere fact that, at various times 
heretofore, the Senate has seen fit to avail itself of 
the condition of things in the other House to do 
nothing, amounts to very little with me. Itisa 
sort of precedent for which I have very little re- 
spect, however much I may have for the Senators 
who expressed the opinion at that time. 

Now, sir, I closeas I began, by saying that, to 
me, itis rather a matter of indifference what course 
the Senate may see fit to adopt. If the question 
comes up on our right to act, E must vote accord- 
ing to my belief that we have a right unquestion- 
ably to go on from the beginning to the end with 
legislation, just as far as we can under any cir- 
cumstances. I know of nothing that should pre- 
vent us. If it comes to a question of expediency, 
that.is another matter, upon which a different view 
might be taken by some gentlemen. 

Mr. MALLORY. Before the Senator from 
Maine sits down, I should like very much to hear 
his suggestions on one point. He seems to assume 
in the argument that there is a House of Repre- 
sentatives. That seems to be taken for granted. 
I should like to hear how the Senator makes out 
the fact that there now is any such House. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The gentleman says I 
seem to assume it. Ihave a right to presume it; 
I have a right to take it for granted. ‘The consti- 
tutional provisions point out how the members 
of the House of Representatives shall be elected 
and qualified. I havea right to presume in the 
beginning that all thathas been done. The time 
is fixed when they are to mect. Then the Sen- 
| ator probably asks me, do you not know the fact 
that they are not organized? I answer, yes, Ido, 
outside, know the fact. Docs that prove that it 
is nota House? [say no. 

Mr. MALLORY. Just here I would remind 
the Senator that if he has a right to presume that 
there is a House, that right exists whether mem- 
bers arc there or not. He must go further, and 
say the presumption is that the House is there, 
whether they come from their constituents or not. 

Mr, FESSENDEN. Well, sir, suppose it to 
be so. If the Constitution provides for the two 
branches constituting the Legislature, provides a 
mode of election, provides a time for the meeting 
of the two branches of Congress, and one comes 
here perfectly organized and authorized to pro- 
ceed to business, but by some defect there is no 
other, } say, even then, if the regular time has 
arrived, there is no objection to the House that is 
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met going on and initiating legislation just as far 
„as it pleases. What harm is done? 

ion can be perfected. Weare constitutionally in 
session as a branchof the Legislature. What ob- 
jection is there to our proceeding? But much less 
when, in point of fact, we know that there is a 
House of Representatives, not only according to 
the sense, but according to the letter of the Con- 
stitution. We know that that House has assem- 
bled; and we know that that House is proceeding 
with reference to its organization. There is noth- 
ing that requires us to wait until that organization 
has actually taken place. 


The Senator from Florida heard the discussion į 


yesterday, I presume, upon that point. Can he 
answer any of the arguments drawn from the Con- 
stitution itself? It is said that all legislation must 
be by a Congress consisting of a Senateand House 
of Representatives, Well, sir, there is.a Senate, 
there is a House of Representatives, according to 
the Constitution. Now, sir, it is not necessary, 


it proves nothing by way of argument, that the | 


Senator should put an extreme casc to me. I put 
` the case that actually exists. We act upon things 


as they are, not upon things as they may be; and | 
I am arguing this matter upon the existing state | 


of facts. What is that existing state of facts? 
That here is a Senate duly and properly organ- 
ized; that there is a House of Representatives met, 
but not organized. Now, the question is, whether 
an absolute organization of both is necessary in 
order to enable that one which is properly organ- 
ized and qualified to initiate legislation at the 
proper time and in the proper place and under the 
proper circumstances. I can sce no sort of argu- 
ment against the position. 


Mr. MALLORY. The argument of the Sen- ! 
ator from Maine is valueless, baseless, unless, ! 


when you follow it out to its legitimate conclu- 


sion, it is equally strong; and when you follow it | 


out tothe legitimate conclusion, namely, that there 
is a House in fact, because you presume it from 
the Constitution, whether the members are there 
or not, the Senator from Maine, with his usual 
logical frankness, admits that he puts that extreme 


case; that his argument does go to that “extent; |; 
and we have the legislative power, because he | 
resumes there is a House in existence, when į 


in fact there may not be a member there. That 
is the conclusion; and unless he can sustain that 
conclusion his argument has no weight whatever. 
The Constitution evidently presumed the fact that 
there was a House. It never presumed that mem- 


bers would come together and discuss a question | 


of whether they should organize, for two or three 
weeks atatime. The presumption was undoubt- 
edly that they would organize at the carlicst day 
possible to do the public business, and op that 
assumed fact it went on to call it a House. 
repeat again, unless the Senator from Maine can 
sustain the extreme conclusion to which his ar- 
gument goes, then in fact there is nothing in it. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Docs the Senator | 
from Virginia renew his motion that the bill lic | 


on the table? 

Mr. MASON. I do not mean to protract the 
debate, but I wish to say one word in reference 
to what fell from the Senator from Maine. He 
does not seem to have any regard for the prece- 
dents of the Senate since 1839, now twenty years, 
and assumes: 

Mr. FESSENDEN, 
respect for precedents. 

Mr. MASON. And assumes that they are not 
to be taken for precedents, because there was no 
vote on those occasions. Sir, they struck me as 
precedents of the more impressive character, be- 


cause there the whole Senate, after consideration, | 


after the subject had been brought before them, 
deemed it a matter so clear that no vote was asked, 
and no dissent expressed. The record shows 
that. no business was done, further than to refer 
petitions. There has becn. brought to my notice 
since I spoke last, by the honorable Senator from 
Florida—the investigation was made for me this 
morning in a hurried manner—the fact that the 


Vice President, the Presiding Officer of the Sen- | 


ate, Mr. Fillmore, upon this question made a 
decision that was acquicsced in at once. 

Mr. Underwood, a Senator from Kentucky, 
gave notice of his intention to ask leave to intro- 
duce a bill on the 11th of December, 1849. It 
was objected to. Mr. Underwood said: 

«Mr. UNDERWOOD. 


No legisla- | 


[l 


I stated how far I had į 


Iam not very well versed, sir, in : 


i 


i 
1 


|, Strict parliamentary usage, but I supposed that such a no- 
: tice as i have given would bein order. We are sufficiently 


| to have great respect for precedents. 


! three of those occasions the thing was so manifest | 
> . j 
| to the mind of the Senate at that day, that it was 


! taken up. 


;-motion before the Senate. 


i 

| 
organized, I apprehend, for purposes of this sort, although || 
we have no committees as yct. The notice is amere warn- 
ing ta the Senate of what a member designs to bring fors 
ward ata future day. Eam not aware of any restriction 
upon the giving of such warning. It seems to me to be 
tully time, at-all events, to make some moveinent in the 
business of the session. 

“The Vice Presipenr. Does the Senator desire the 
opinion of the Chair upon the question as to whether it is |} 
in order to give the notice at this time? 

‘Mr. Unperwoop. I should certainly be glad to have 
the point determined.” 


Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, interposed at this 
point with a suggestion on the subject, and then 
the Vice President gave his decision: 

“The Vice Presipenr. The impression of the Chair 
is, that no proceeding connected with legislative business 
ean be had until both Houses are organized. As notice of. 
the introduction of a bijl is a necessary antecedent step to 
the introduction of a bill, and one which relates to the busi- 
ness of legislation, in the opinion of the Chair it isnot now 
in order to give such notice. 

«c After an interval of some time, there being no business 
before the Senate— 

“On motion, the Senate adjourned.’*— Congressional 
Globe, Thirty-First Congress, first session, page 15. 

I have always been educated, Mr. President, 
. They are 
not binding, if you please; one Senate can undo 
the acts of another; but here there were but three 
occasions in the last twenty years when the same 
state of things existed in relation to the other 
legislative branch which exists now; and on all 


not pressed. I move to lay the bill on the table, 
as a test question, 2 ! 
Mr. HALE. Will the Senator allow me to | 
make a single suggestion? 
Mr. MASON. Certainly. li 
Mr. HALE. I simply want to suggest that I 
think it would be proper, if this is intended as a | 
precedent, to put 1t in a more expressive form, | 
| 

| 


and thata vote on the resolution of the Senator 
from Delaware will do it; because a simple mo- 
tion to lay the bill on the table may be construed 
differently. The resolution of the Senator from 
Delaware meets the whole case. i 

Mr. MASON. I was not aware that there was | 
such ‘a resolution. 

Mr. BAYARD. JI ask that my resolution be 
I am perfectly willing to take a vote 
on it without debate. 

Mr. MASON. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the question | 
is on the motion of the Senator from Michigan, | 
that the bill be referred to the Committee on Pri- | 
vate Land Claims. | 

Mr. BINGHAM. I withdraw the motion, if 
the question can be taken on the resolution of the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. HALE. Then I move to take up the res- 
olution of the Senator from Delaware.. Perhaps 
we can have a vote on that without debate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to move to refer the 
bill which has been introduced by the Senator 
from Michigan. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is nowa 


Mr. SIMMONS. Ipresumed I could move to | 
refer the bill. i 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Thereis a motion | 
now before the Senate; itis to take up the follow- | 
ing resolution of the Senator from Delaware: 
Resolved, That until notice shall have been received from | 


the House of Representatives of its organization, the Sen- 
ate will not proczed to the third reading of any bill or joint : 


resolution, or the final action on any business requiring the i; 
| 


concurrence of the House of Representatives. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution is 
before the Senate. i 
Mr. MASON. That resolution does not cover 
the question at all. It docs not come within the | 
recedents. I move to lay the resolution on the 
table, so as to test the question in the original way | 
I proposed. 
Mr. BROWN and others called for the yeas | 
and nays. ; 
Mr. FESSENDEN. I hope the Senator fron 
Virginia will withdraw his motion for the present 
Mr. MASON. Certainly, to accommodate the 
Senator. i 
Mr. FESSENDEN. I merely wish to ask a 
question of the Scnator from Virginia; and tha 
is, whether his motion to lay this bill on the table, 


i 


if it comes up, is designed as a test question on 


the right or on the expediency; because Senators 
may vote differently on those questions. Imight 
or might not be disposed to vote for the resolution 
because it is a mere question of what we will do, 
but it does not settle anything as to the right of 
proceeding. - If you want to have a precedent, let 
us make one directly. tee 

Mr. HUNTER. ‘It scems to me that the res- 
olution does settle the right; because it proposes 


| to go through with the first stages of a bill. Tf 


we have a right to do that, we have a right to go 

further. On the question of expediency, 1t seems: 
to me the resolution is right. I think it effects: 
the precise purpose which the gentleman who of- 

fered it desires. deen 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Then I ask that it may 
be read again. Perhaps I misapprchended ‘its 
purport. i 

The resolution was read. ee 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Inferentially, perhaps, it 
does settle the question of power. . 

Mr. BAYARD.: The resolution assumes the 
right of the Senate to act, but determines that we 
will not, on’ grounds of expediency, proceed ‘to 
that stage of any bill or resolution where discus- 
sion arises on its merits. We propose’ to stop 
there, from respect to the other House; but, as a 
matter of expediency, to put our business in such 
a state that we can go on with it rapidly, when- 
ever the other House shall be organized, I have 
yet heard no argument against the constitutional 
power, except the decision of a former Vice Pres- 
ident, as a question of impression; that is all. 
There is no reason given in the decision of Mr. 
Fillmore; ‘itis the impression of the Chair,” was 
his language, without any reason in support of it 
whatever. Lam as willing as any onc to be bound 
by precedent to all proper extent; but there has 
been no decision by the Senate that we have not 
this power; and in my judgment, it would bt dan- 
gerous tomake adecision that we have not. There 
| may he circumstances under which it would be 
the duty of the Senate to proceed toa certain ex- 
tent; and certainly I sce no reason why we should 
be detained here, doing nothing and kaving noth- 
ing to do, when we can be preparing business, 
without trenching upon courtesy to the House of 
Representatives, and without the most distant 
approach to a want of courtesy, by limiting our 
action so that we shall not take a final proceeding 
which would necessarily require transmission to 
them. Isce no reason why, in regard to the in- 
terests of our constituents, with legislative pro- 
priety and logislative authority, we should not 
proceed as far as the resolution contemplates. 

Mr. FOSTER. This resolution, Mr. President, 
it is said, grants the power of the Senate, in its 
present condition, to act legislatively; and the 
Senator from Delaware proposes that we exercise 
this power up to a certain point, and say that we 
will stop there. I think the resolution may be 
misunderstood—certainly as it respects the reason 
why we stop at a certain stage. Some may think 
that we stop at that stage because we have not the 
constitutional power to go further. Some may 


i . 
| think and understand the resolution to mean, not 
i that, but that we have power to carry legislation, 


i so far as we are concerned, through all its stages, 
i but stop at a certain point out of courtesy, as the 
| Senator from Delaware says, to the other House, 
| or on grounds of expediency. Well, sir, if this 
resolution grants, as it is said it does, and as I 
think it does, the power of the Senate to act in 
their legislative capacity, I am opposed, for one, 
to saying that we will not hereafter act, until the 
other Hause shall be organized, beyond a certain 
| stage, when we have the power to act fully. It 
seems to me it is sufficient if we arc wise enough 
| for the exigencies of to-day, without saying pos- 
itively what we will do hereafter. Iam therefore 
opposed to the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I have a suggestion to 
make in confirmation of what my friend from 
Connecticut has said. Suppose that Iam very de- 
cidedly in favor of proceeding to pass bills through 
all their stages, and, desiring to do so, I vote 
against the resolution: my vote, considering that 
as a test, is placing me, without an pire a in 


a Si e E" = 
the position of denying our power to do ahything. 


| It may be so construcd because I vote against the 
f 
i 


resolution., My friend from Connecticut is in the 
same condition. It evidently appears, also, on 
the other hand, that.a Senator may vote for it on 
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grounds that would not be in affirmation or denial 
of the power, one way or another. If it passes, 
it is, to be sure, affirming the power of the Senate 
to a certain point; but if it is negatived, in con- 
sequence of the votes of. those who hold that we 
ought to procecd through all the stages of bills, 
then the inference is—certainly it may be so con- 
strued—that the Senate have decided that they 
have not power to dô.it: ‘Therefore, I think my 
first impression in reference to it is correct, that 
whilé in one event it may afirm the power, in the 
either ii may in fact be construed to deny the 
power, when it is not the intention of Senators so 
voting to deny it. as — , 

Mr. HUNTER: Allow me to suggest to the 
Senator from Maine a mode in which he can ac- 
complish his purpose. He cai move to amend 
the resolution; and if he fails to amend it so as to 
make it correspond with his own views, he may 
then vote for it.. He will thus Save his consist- 
ency, and show his own opinions. i 

Mr. FESSENDEN.. I would prefer that the 
Senator from Virginia should propose the amend- 
ment, and raise the guestion. 

Mr. HUNTER. The Senator differs from me 
in opinion in regard to the expediency of the case, 
and therefore I could not propose an amendment 
such as he hag indicated. He can only show his 
opinion by moving an amendment to the resolu- 
tion, and taking the sense of the Senate on that. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Itscems to me that if 
the gentlemen from Maine and Connecticut would 
consider this resolution a little, it must be under- 
stood by them as meeting their views entirely. It 
affirms the power of the Senate to proceed legis- 
latively so far as regards its own part of the legis- 
lative authority; but it goes further, and declares 
that, from considerations of expediency, we will 
not proceed further with it than the reading of a 
bill a second time. That is what the resolution 
says; that is the meaning of it—nothing else. 

r. COLLAMER. Suppose I believe that we 
not only possess the power, but ought to exercise 
it, and go as faras the final passage of a bill—how 
shall I vote on this resolution? 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Il seems to me you 
should vote for the resolution, because, when- 
ever you can get a majority of the Senate to con- 
cur sae ae on that point, as they have already 
expressed their concurrence with you as to the 
power, they will pass the bill. When you can 
persuade them that it is expedient to proceed, 
they will have no doubt about the power, and 
will vote with you on the question of expedicney. 

Mr. COLLAMER. But they will have already 
committed themselves by the passage of this res- 
olution asserting that we ought not to exercise the 
power by pasing the bill, 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. The Senate is looking 
now forsome rule. Lihink that with this afirm- 
ance we ought to be satisfied. When we say we 
have the power, that must satisfy these gentlemen 
on that part of the question. As to the expe- 
dicney of the case, Edid not suppose there was 
any grave question on that point. If the Senate 
have the power of proceeding further, it will be 
competent for them at all times, when it shall be- 
come in their opinion expedicnt to proceed further, 
to say so and do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am a little embarrassed 
about this proposition now, although I like two 
thirds of it at any rate. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. If the Senator from Rhode 
Island will allow me, I will present an amendment 
which ] think will meet the question directly. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I was going to make a sug- 
gestion to the Senator from Delaware, that if this 
proposition be withdrawn, [will make the motion 
which I made before. I think it better to take 
the question in the state in which it arose. The 
debate arose on the question of referring to a com- 
Mittee a bill that had been read twice, and that is 


the. precise point at which I want to affirm our | 


right to act, for,as I understand the Senator from 
Virginia, the precedents go to the extent of show- 
ing that on occasions when there has been pro- 
tracted delay in the organization of the House of 
Representatives, the Senate had proceeded no for- 
ther tham to refer matters to committees. 
the precise condition we are in now; a motion was 
made to refer a bill after it had becn read twice to 
acommittee, upon which this discussion came up. 
I thought we could take the sense of the Senate 
upon that motion, and when the proposition 


Thatis į 


i substitute. 


| the House of Representatives, or anything else, | 


comes to read the bill a third time, then will be the 
time to take the other question. By this mode we 
all understand what we are about, and I have 
always noticed that when you take business in 
the natural order in which it arises, you will 
always hit it best. If the Senator from Delaware 
will withdraw this resolution, we may take the 
sense of the Sciate upon the propriety of going 
so far with initiating business here as to read bills 
twice; with a view to their reference to the com- 
mittees to prepare them for action. If we do that, 
1 think we shall have time to attend to a good deal 
of business before we come to the other question 
of reading them a third time. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I offer an amendment to 
the pending resolution, which I think will present 
the question directly. It is to strike out all after 
the word ‘* That,’ and insert: ; 

Until a House of Representatives has met and organized, 
the Senate has no constitutional power to transact legisla- 
tive business. 


Upon that I should like to have the yeas and 


nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I would suggest to the 
Senator from Hlinois that it is possible this may 
not meet the question very precisely. There may 
be a difference of opinion as to what constitutes |} 
organization. Ifthe Senator would add after the 
word * organized” the words “ by the election of 
a Speaker,” it would present the question exactly 
as it now stands before us. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Idonotthink theelectiou |; 
of a Speaker would be necessary. Ithinka House || 
might mectand we might transact legislative busi- 
ness, although they had no Speaker. I should ji 
not like to confine It in that way. If the House | 
of Representatives has met and organized, al- | 
though there might be no Speaker, E think we 
could transact legislative business. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Mr. President 

Mr. MASON. If the Senators will allow me, 
I have but a word to say. I agree entirely with 
the purposes of the amendment of the honorable 
Senator from Ilinois, but I submitto him whether 
the test of the organization of the other House |} 
should not be in the form of a communication of |; 
the House, asis contained in the resolution offered |! 
by the Senator from Delaware. I will read for || 
information only, what I have sketched here; but || 
I am perfectly willing to take that of the Senator 
if he will put it in that way. I had sketched this 
as a substitute: 


That uutil the Senate is informed by a communication 
from the flouse of Representatives that the House is or- 
ganized and ready to procecd to business, the Senate is not 
competent to proceed to any legislative business. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. That will meet my views. 
I would suggest, however, to the Senator from 
Virginia, whether it would be best to confine it 
to a communication from the House, if we ascer- 
tained the fact that they were organized and ready | 
to proceed to business. 

Mr. MASON. I donot make it asa technical |} 
question, a matter of form; but the only way we 
can officially know that the other House is organ- 
ized, is by a communication from the House. It, 
is the invariable usage, when the House is organ- 
ized, to inform us of the fact; and, therefore, I 
think it is safer to allow the House to determine 
when it is organized, and we should not appear to | 
interfere. Ifthe Senator will allow me, if he will |} 
withdraw his amendment, I will offer this as a | 


it 


Mr. TRUMBULL. I will do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It may be done by |i 
unanimous consent; the yeas and nays having 
been ordered. The Chair hears no ‘objection. || 
Now, the question is on the amendment of the i| 
Senator from Virginia, to strike out all after the |; 
word * That,” and insert: 


Until the Senate is informed by a communication from | 
the House of Representatives that the House is organized | 
and ready to proceed to business, the Senate is not compe- | 
tent to proceed to any legislative business. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, it strikes | 
me as remarkably singular that the constitutional |; 
powers of the Senate of the United States are to |} 
depend upon the fact whether the House of Rep- 
resentatives chooses to send a communication of 
any character to us. The amendment contem- i 
plates that. 1 admit that it is not probable such 
a contingency will arise; but suppose, from bad 
feeling engendered in the minds of members of | 


| determine that officially but from the House. 


they should choose never to inform the Senate 


that they were organized, are the constitutional g 
powers of this body toerid? It strikes me that this ™ 
aitiendment is subject to very serious objection. 

Mr. MASON. “I would say, in a word, that I 
cannot conceive of a case where the House of 
Representatives is organized, that it will not in- 
form us. Itis the invariable practice. Itis not 
only courtesy, bút it isa part of their constitu- 
tional duty to let us know that a Congress has 
been formed. Certainly, it is the safest course 
and the most courteous course to leave the House 
to determine when it is organized and ready to 
proceed to business, and when it is not; but if by 
possibility a case should occur when the Fouse 
was orgunized and yet did not inform us, and we 
knew it would not inform us, we might pass a 
different resolution. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Tcanhotvote fortheamend- 
ment. The Constitution and laws of the coun- 
try require that members of Congress should be 
elected, and should assemble at this time to träns- 
act business. I think we have the right to pre- 
suime the fact indépendéntly of any knowledge. 
I have no doubt that there: is now a House of 
Representatives for certain ptirposes. I have no 
doubt that the power of the Senate is complete. 
I agree with the Senator from Delaware. 1 would 
not, as a matter of expediency just now, be dis- 
posed to put bills through; though have no doubt 


| of our power to doit. I cannot, therefore, vote 


for this amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. MASON. 
upon it. 

The yeas and nays. were ordered. 

Mr. [VERSON.” I desire to know from the 
Senator from Virginia who has offered thisamend- 
ment what he understands by the transaction of 
legislative business. Will it preclude us from in- 
troducing any matter to the Senate, memorials, 


I ask for the yeas and nays 


| petitions, resolutions, &e., and having the action 
i of the Senate, referring them to committees, or 


making any other disposition of them? Does it 
preclude the committees from examining cases 


' and making reports to the Senate? It appears to 


me that all this is legislative business. No mo- 
tion can pass, no resolution can pass, no order of 
the Senate can be made, withouta vote; atd every 
step we take upon ‘anything is an action of the 
body, and may be legislative action. I want to 
know of the Senator from Virginia what he meaws 
by legislative action; because, if we are to be pre- 
cluded from all sortof business, we might as well 
simply meet here every day and immediately ad~ 
journ. I shall vote against the proposition, if that 
is the scope and tenor of it. 

Mr. HALE. I move to strike out from the 
amendment the words “ by a communication from 
the House of Representatives;”? so that it will 
read, when amended: 

That until the Senate is inforined that the House is or- 
ganized and ready to proceed to business, the Senate is not 
competent to proceed to any législative business. 

Mr. MASON. It seems to me to be safer to 
express in the resolution, as the sense of the Sen- 
ate, that the House of Representatives alone can 
determine when it is organized, and we cannot 
I 
cannot, therefore, assent to the Senator’s sug- 
gestion; but if my amendment be so amended, it 
will be very acceptable to me, if the Senate adopt 
itin that shape. 

Mr. DAVIS. TJ shall vote against the resolu- 
tion and against both amendments, and will very 
briefly give my reasons. The power to legislate 
of course belongs to Congress, and Congress is 


| composed of two bodies, a Senate and a House 


of Representatives; but each acts independently 
of the other. The Senate alone cannot make a 
law; but the Senate may mature a bill, go through 
all the forms required in the Senate, and then 
send it to the House of Representatives. I can- 
not admit, therefore, that we have not the consti- 
tutional power to act. I should think it would be 
a very sad condition, if the House should be de- 
layed until within one week of the end of the 
Congress, if, in the mean time, the Senate had 
not the power to prepare any of the business on 
which the House in that short time could act. I 
do not think it is required by the Constitution, and 
f think it would be inexpedient. 
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Then again I am unwilling to vote for the ori- 
ginalresolution, because, though I concur with the 
Senator from Delaware that in the present state of 
the case we ought not to send a bill to the House 
of Representatives, I am not prepared to say how 
long I shall maintain that opinion. It is a mere 
matter of expediéncy; it may vary with the day 
or with the week. s 

Mr. BAYARD. The honorable Senator will 
allow me to suggest that this isa mere résolution, 
which can be revoked whenever a majority of the 
Senate see fit to proceed further. It is only an 
order for the present, and, if he prefers it, I will 
amend it by inserting the words ‘ until otherwise 
ordered.” 

Mr. DAVIS. Surely, being the action of the 
Senate, the Senate has power to revoke it. I 
would say, however, with great deference to the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, that 
Laim not willing to vote for any opinion, declara- 
tion, or order of the Senate of a general character, 
when I know it to be exceptional, depénding on 
a mere question of cxpediengy which may vary 
within twenty-four hours c have that as per- 
fectly under our control without the order of the 
Senate as with it. It is always in the power of 
the Senate to refuse to pass a bill to its third 
reading without any such general declaration. It 
is in the power of the Senate to approach that 

oint and there to stop, as well without the dec- 
aration as with it. The declaration amounts to 
nothing, because we can repeal it whenever we 
please. 

Again: Iam not prepared to say that we may 
not find it a necessary resort to send bills to the 
House of Representatives and compel them either 
to receive the bills or to expose the fact that legis- 
lation lingers because of the want of their organ- 
ization. It may be a means to which the Senate 
will resort to force the House to an organization, 
and expose the fact that legislation is delayed by 
the failure of the House to organize. I am op- 
posed, theretforc, to the resolution, and all the 
amendments. 

Mr. MASON. I omitted to say, when I was 
up before, what my respect for and courtesy to 
the honorable Senator from Georgia requited. He 
asked mé what was the meaning of the resolution 
that we should procced to no legislative business? 
He desired to know what was meant by legislative 
business. I din give no other answer than that 
the Constitution vests the legislative power in 
Congress. What legislative business is, the Sen- 
ate must determine under the Constitution. 

Mr. COLLAMER. In the beginning of this 
session, and very soon after we commenced to do 
any business at all, a resolution was presented by 
the Senator from California [Mr. Gwin] to direct 
a certain committee—the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, I believe—to make certain 
inquiries. I objected to it. I understood that the 

ractice of the Senate had been not to entertain 
fogislative business in the unorganized state of the 
House of Representatives. I objected to the res- 
olution, trusting and hoping that something would 
be said or done that would determine our action 
at that time. However, nothing was done. The 
resolution merely lay over, and was finally passed 
—I believe the next-day. Now we come to the 
question again. It has now arisen. Much has 
been said òn it. The first thing is, what is legis- 
lative action? 

Mr. President, we have two functions of duty 
as Senators: one is executive, and J take it that 
anything else which we can do must be legislative 
business, for we have but two branches of busi- 
ness to perform—one is executive, and the other 
is legislative. In giving a definition of what is 
legislative, I shall merely say that it iseverything 
which is notexecutive. The present amendment, 
therefore, would prevent the initiation of business 
altogether. We have already gone far beyond the 
ground now taken. We have received bills; we 
have received bills from committees; we have re- 
ceived them this morning. We have been at work 
not merely in referring matters to committces, but 
have received reports of committees—have re- 
ceived bills from committees. 

Mr. BENJAMIN, And read them twice. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Yes, sir; several of them 
were bills which were read twice, and referred to 
committees. Besides, we have received bills from 
committees, and read them also; whether they 
reached a second reading I do not know, but I 


believe so. Then the very point is arrived at 
where the gencral discussion as to the merits of 
the bills must necessarily arise. Even the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] does not con- 
template that we shall enter upon the great dis- 
cussion of legislative questions at all. Why, Mr. 
President, the whole discussion al ways takes place 
afore the third reading of à bill, practically and 
in fact—— 7 

Mr. BAYARD. My resolution is, that we will 


-not proceed to the third reading of bills. 


vir, COLLAMER. The discussion of the 
merits takes place when the question comes up 
whether you will allow a bill to be read a third 
time, 

Mr. BAYARD. Exactly. 

Mr. COLLAMER. It takes place before the 
third reading of a bill. Then the whole discus- 
sion will have been gone through with, the work 
will atl have been done. To my mind, when you 
slip down as far off the eaves of the house as 
that, you have gone too far to get back; you must 
go through. Consistency will be preserved in no 
other way. 

The point is, then, whether we shall proceed 
with legislative business at all, or whether we 
shall proceed with it to the end. There may be 
a question, as the Senator from Mississippi well 


remarks, arising on cach bill on its final passage, . 


whether we shall pass it on that day. That may 
arise on account of the condition of the other 


| House, or various other reasons may operate on 
| 


gentlemen’s minds. 
The original resolution is drawn in such a way 


that if a man wishes to vote in favor of the first | 
part and not the latter part of it, he must vote | 


againstit altogether, and so record his vote against 
that part of the resolution which he desires to fa- 
vor. Ithasthis Janus face to it, this double aspect, 
by which we are precluded from expressing our 
true opinions in relation to it. 
I am not proposing to argue the constitutional 
powor of the Senate at this time. I think that 
has been sufficiently considered and remarked 
upon; but I must say that I entertain somewhat 
the same opinion as the honorable Senator from 
Mississippi, that the time may come—whether it 
has come to-day I shall not say—when I think it 
Would be best for the country that this power 
which exists in the Senate to proceed with their 
legislative duties should be performed andall per- 
formed, and their bills, especially the most im- 
ortant, should be well considered, well digested, 
isposed of, passed, and sent to the House of Rep- 


| resentatives; and if they choose to stand, either 
from necessity or any other cause, between the | 


business of the country and the country itself, let 
them be responsible, and not us. I do not say 


that that period,in my opinion, has arrived to-day, | 


but I can easily conccive that it may arrive; and 


I shall certainly think it our duty to go that far į 


when it does arrive. 

The honorable Senator from Delaware says 
that his proposition is a mère resolution, and that 
it is in the power of the Senate to supersede it at 
any time. So it is; but if they reconsider the res- 
olution in that respect, they will also reconsider 


and recede from the opinion expressed in the first i 
part of the resolution as to the possession of this | 
power. I do not desire to reconsider that. [think | 
it is an unfortunate connection of the two points | 
together in the same resolution, and prefer that | 
they should be presented in separate and distinct | 


resolutions. 


I do not now desire to discuss particularly the | 
merits of the resolution; but believing as [do that if é r 
`; ; pointed out, of attempting to decide such a ques- 
' tion by general resolutions. 


there is a Congress; that Congress is sitting; and 
that the President and his predecessor well con- 


sidered this subject when they communicated with | 


us at this session, and at a former Congress when 


asimilar difficulty existed; believing that Congress |: 


is now existing, performing its respective duties under debate, with reference to a state of facts 


in the two Houses according to the best judgment 


of the members of cach Iousc,as is undoubtedly | 
their rightand duty to do, I think we should per- į 
form our duty at least at any time that we think ; 
proper to do so; and I do not choose to foreclose | 
| myself on that point by saying we never will do ij 
it: but I am for performing that duty all the way |, Ý 

i il ence to this exact state of facts; and the momen tit 
| is sought to beapplied to anything else, the answer 


through when the proper occasion arises, 
Mr. FESSENDEN. 


drawn, I will offeras a resolution to precede that 


of the Senator from Delaware—not to strike that '! 


I have drawn a resolu- | 
tion which, if the pending propositions be with- | 


out; and by taking a vote on it in this way we 
may arrive at a satisfactory result: ‘ 

Resolved, Thatitis within tre constitutional comipeteticy 
of the Senate to proceéd with legislative business trough 
all its stages, before the organization of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. ca ‘ 

There is the question directly. If that was acted 
on and adopted, it would not precludé the resò- 
lution of the Senator from Delaware. i 

Mr. BENJAMIN. . I desired. some time ego: 
to make this suggestion: Ihave noticed that there: 
is always great difficulty in so framing these.gen-: 
eral resolutions as to meet:the views of all Sena» 
tors; whereas the precise pointat issue can readily 
be metin another way. Ifthe honorable Senator 
from Virginia, who originally moved to lay upon 
the table the motion to read a bill the first time, 
had raised a point of order that the bill could nót 
be read the first time, because the Senate was not 
competent to go on with legislative business, that 
point of order would have been decided by the 
Chair, and then either side. dissatisfied with the 
decision could have taken an’ appeal, and that 
appeal would have settled that .questién; and thus 
the precise point before the Senate would: have 
been reached without having recourse to these 
general resolutions, which frequently go either 
too far or not far enough—are not framed with 
sufficient care and deliberation in the hurry of our 
business here. If some gentleman will move 
again to read a bill the first time, and the Senator 
from Virginia, or some one who entertains his 
views, will object to that reading upon the ground 
that it is not in order, under the Constitution, to: 
proceed to read a bill in the present condition of 
Congress, or of the other House, we should meet 
the precise question before us; and so when a 
second or third reading was called for; and there 
would then be no neeessity for framing these 
general resolutions, which we ought all well to 
consider before we agree to vote for or against 
them. This establishing gencral constitutional 


| principles by general resolutions, framed in the 
| hurry of debate, is a hazardous proceeding. The 


other mode will bring us to a point better to ac~- 
complish the object I have desired. 

Mr. HALE. Then I will make a motion 
which will reach that point. I offered a bill yes- 
terday which reached the second reading. I move 
now to read it a second time. 

one VICE PRESIDENT. A questionisnow 

ending. 

R Mr. SESSENDEN. Allow me to suggest to 
the Senator from Louisiana that the course of pro- 
ceeding he suggests would go buta short distance. 
It only goes to the first reading of the particular 
bill as a question of order. Then we should have 
another question of order on the second, and an- 
other on the third reading. We could not estab- 
lish a general rule, as he suggests. I should like 
to have this matter disposed of, The amendment 
I suggested brings the point directly under con- 
sideration before the Senate. It affirms that we 
have the power. We may affirm that power, and 
yet we may, if we choose, then also adopt the 
resolution proposed by the Senator from Dela- 
ware, which is, that it is not expedient to proceed 
beyond a certain stage. 

Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator from Maine will 
allow me, I ask would not the resolution offered 
by him apply equally if the Senate were in session 
in the month of November, called together. for 
exceutive business merely, as well as to the Sen- 


! ate sitting while Congress is in session? I think 


his resolution would; and { think that Ulustrates 
the danger, which the Senator from Louisiana has 


Mr. FESSENDEN. I think asufficientanswer 


| to that is, that every resolution must be taken 


subject to the existing state of facts. We passit 
perfectly known to us all,and which is explained 
to everybody, and it refers to that as a matter of 
course. It assumes al] that is necessary———~ 
Mr. DAVIS. Butit endures beyond the occa- 
sion. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. Not at all. It has no 
binding force on anybody but ourselves, in refer- 


is obvious. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the amendment of the Senator from 


The question is on 
ew Hamp- 
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shire to the amendment of the Senator from Vir- | 
ginia. : 

Mr. POWELL. | I fully concur in the opinion 
expressed by the Senator from Mississippi on. 
this matter; and, in order to test the views of the 
Senate, I move to lay the resolution and amend- | 
ments all on the table. 

-Mr. DAVIS. -I think it is well to consider the | 
motion which is:made just at this point. It does 
not dispose of the question. It merely lays iton 
the table, subject to be called up in the morning. 
It.isno decision of the Senate, to lay the propo- 
sition’on the table. Itisnotas itis in the House 
at all. Itmerely postpones its consideration, just 
as if I should rise and move to postpone the con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I think it would. be no 
misfortune if it should be laid on the table, or post- 
poned for further consideration, | think my friend 
from Mississippi will agree with me, that it is a 
matter on which we ought to act with great delib- 
eration. Itaffects the constitutional power of this 
House, and may affect it, under these general res- 
olutions, under circumstances which we cannot 
now anticipate. I am very slow to relinquish thé 
powers of this House, very slow to curtail the 
powers of this House, by any precedent we should 
now set on the subject. There may be other in- 
stances and other times when this question may 
be of very great importance. I hope it will be 


laid on the table. | 


Mr. DAVIS. - I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is moved and 
seconded that the resolution lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I move now to refer my bill 
to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Mr. MASON. Then I raise the “question of 
order for the decision of the Chair, whether it is 
competent for the Senate to receive the bill. I be- 
lieve: that is the mode of raising it. Will the 
President be good cnough to. indicate the exact 
posture of. the. matter before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Michigan introduced a bill for referenee, by unan- 
imous consent. Lt was read twice; and be now 
moves to refer it to the Committec on Private 
Land Claims. 

Mr. MASON. With submission to the Chair, 
[did not understand that it had been read twice, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. bt was twice read 
by the unanimous consent of the Senate, 

Mr. MASON. Then I raise the question of: 
order, that it is not competent for the Senate to | 


entertain the bill by referring it to a committec. 4 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. 
you, sir, in the first ins 
question proper to be decided by you as a consti- 
tutional question? Must it not be decided by 
the gentlemon of this House voting upon the ques- 
tion? If Senators think the Senate has no consti- 
tutional power to refer this bill in the present con- | 
dition of things, they will, of course, vote against | 
the motion; but if I think the Senate has the con- 
stitational power to refer it, J must vote for the | 
motion. ‘The House itseif is to decide the que 
tion, because, otherwise, every constitutional ques- 
tion might be brought before you as a question of 
order. II introduce a bill to establish n bank of 
the United States, if Lintroduce a bill to establish | 
a system af internal improvements, some gentle- | 
man may arisc and say, “I make it a question o 
order, and call on the President to decide whether | 
such a bill can be constitutionally received.” ; 


I submit, of course, to 
nee, Whether that is a 


That was never the doctrine of the Senate of the! 
United States; it is not the doctrine of the Consti- | 
There i 
lj statement of the reports of the Court of Claims, 
| made to the House of Representatives during the 


tution; it is not the doctrine of this body. 
are, perhaps, in the Constitution, some few in- 
stances in which rules are preseribed whieh are to 
govern. Take therule thata bill shall have certain | 
readings. That applies directly as a question of 
order; but where itdocs not so apply—where the 
constitutionality of the measure is incidentally 
involved—there every gentleman is to decide itin | 
the vote which he gives upon it; those who beheve 
it unconstitutional of course voting against it, 
those who believe it constitutional voting for it. 

Sir, the doctrine is objectionable in many r 
spects. It is objectionable not mercly because it 
imposes a very heavy responsibility upon the 
Chair; it is objectionable because it appeals from 
the proper tribunal, the Senate of the United 


States, to the mere organ of the Senate, to decide |} 


f 
| 


thority for such a doctrine. There is no author- 
ity for such arbitration of a constitutional ques- 
tion. The influence of the Speaker is not to be 
brought upon the House in the decision of such 
aquestion. It is a question beyond his jurisdic- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘Will the Senator 
from Kentucky allow the Chair to say a single 
word? 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT The question pre- 
sents itself as a point of order, but underneath 
the point of order lies the broad question stated 
by the Senator from Kentucky, and it was at no 
time the purpose of the Chair to decide it. He 
intends, as he is authorized to do, to submit it to 
the Senate, and only give his voice if it should 
come back to him in the manner mentioned in the 
Constitution of the United States, on an. equal 


vote of the Senate; but it comes up asa question | 


of order. The Senator from Michigan moves to 
refer this bill to the Committee on Private Land 
Claims. The Senator from Virginia raises the 
question of order: is it in order, in the condition 
of the two Houses, to refer it to the Committee 
on Private Land Claims? That I submit to the 
Senate, and 1 shall give no voice unless the Sen- 
ate be equally divided. The Chair submits the 
question tothe Senate. Is the motion in order to 
refer this bill, it having been read twice, to the 
Committee on Private Land Claims? Senators 
who think so will say “ Ay;” those of the op- 
posite opinion will say “ No.” 

Mr. MASON. [ask forthe yeasand nays on 


| that question. 


The ycasand nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 45, nays 7; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, 
Bingham, Bragg, Brown, Chandler, Chesnut, Clark, Cling- 
mau, Collamer, Crittenden, Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Dur- 


| koe, Fessenden, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Moot, Foster, Green, 


Grimes, Gwin, Hammond, Haun, Hemphill, Hunter, Iver- 
son, Johnson of Arkansas, Kennedy, King, Lane, Nichol- 
son, Pearce, Powell, Saulsbury, Simmons, Slidell, Sumner, 
‘ren Eyck, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson—45. 

NAYS——Messrs. Clay, Hale, Hamlin, Johnson of Ten- 
nesses, Maliory, Mason, and Yulee-—7. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate de- 
termines the motion to be in order; and, if there 
be no further objection, the bill will go to the Com- 
mittee on Private Land Claims. ‘The bill is so 
referred. 

Mr. BROWN. I now move, by way of pre- 


senting it as I think the question ought to have | 


been presented at the start, to postpone all prior 
orders, and take up the bill forthe relief of Arnold 
Harris, which has been read twice, with a view 
of having it read a third time,and putting it on its 


passag I bave no interest in the bill at all; but 


among the bills which have been read twice, and 
now only await the third reading. Now, by way 
of testing the question whether the Senate will 
proceed to the point of passing bills, I move to 
postpone all prior orders, and take up that bill 
with a view of putting it on its passage, to sec 
whether we will pass bills before the other House 
is organized. 

Mr. FITCH. [trust the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi will withdraw his motion, to permit me 
to make a few reports from the Committee on 
Printing. 

Mr. BROWN. With the understanding that 
I am to renew it afterwards, I do. 


PRINTING OF DOCUMENTS. 


Mr. FITCH, from the Committee on Printing, | 


to whom was referred the motion to print the 


Thirty-Fourth and Thirty-Fifth Congresses, na- 
ture of claim, amount claimed, and action of the 


|! House thereon, reported in favor of printing the 


same; and the report was agreed to. 
He also, from the same committce, to whom 
was referred the motion to print the statement of 


the decisions of the Court of Claims, made since ; 


the Thirty-Fifth Congress, and reported on the 
1lih instant to the Senate of the United States, 
reported in favor of printing the same; and the 
report was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 


looking over the Calendar I observe that that is | 


year. ending December 3, 1859, reported in favor 
of printing the samc; and the report was agreed 
to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the motion to print the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the state of the 
finances, and the motion to print five thousand 
five hundred additional copies of the report, re- 
ported in favor of printing the same, five hundred 
of which copies shall be for the use of the Treas- 
wy Department; and the report was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a motion to print the President’s an- 
nual message and accompanying documents, re- 
ported in favor of printing the usual number; and 
the report wasagreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. LANE, in pursuance of previous notice, 
asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. 
No. 93) for the completion of the military road 
from Fort Benton to the Walla-Walla; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittce on Military Affairs and Militia. 

Mr. RICE asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 94) for 
the relief of Samuel V. Niles; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Mr. BAYARD asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 95) 


i for the relief of Elizabeth Montgomery, heir of 


Hugh Montgomery; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Claims. 


PUBLIC PRINTING INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. KING. It will be recollected that the other 
day, when the subject of printing was before the 
Senate, it seemed to be considered that an investi- 
gation should be had of the disclosures then made 
in debate. As no other Senator has offered. a res- 
olution on the subject, I offer the following reso- 
lution: 


Resolved, That a select committee be appointed to in- 
quire and report to the Senate whether $41,000, or any other 
sum or sums, were paid by the Public Printer, or any party 
who executed printing or binding for the Jast Congress or 
the Executive Departments, for the use or benefit of any 
person or party conducting a newspaper, or to aid in the 
support of any newspaper establishment, and especially 
whether.any such payment was made to or for the benefit 
of the person or party interested in the publication of the 
Washington Constitution, lately called the Union, the 
Pennsylvanian, or the Philadelphia Argus; whether any 
contract was made, or any understanding bad at any time 
during the last Congress or since the 3d of March last, be- 
tween Mr. Bowman, late Superintendent of Public Print- 
ing, who was on the 17th instant elected Printer to the 
Senate, and the Printer for the Senate or the Executive 


| Departments, during the last Congress, by which the said 


Bowman was to receive $20,000 or other sum a year from 
such Printer while such Printer should have the printing 
and binding of Congress or the Executive Departments, 
payment of said $20,000 or other sum a year to cease when- 
ever such printing and binding should in whole or in part 
be withheld trom such Printer or party contracting to pay ; 
whether anything was paid by such Printer or party to said 
Bowman, and if anything, how much; whether any, and 
ifany, what other amount, was levied for any newspaper 
or other purpose upon the Public Printer or any party or 
parties who executed public printing, or was paid by such 
Printer or party, or withheld out of the price fixed by law 
for printing from any party who executed public printing 
for Congress or the Executive Departments; and whether 
any member of the Cabinet, or any officer of the Govern- 
ment, was abetting or privy to any such contract, under- 
standing, levy, or payment, or the withholding any part of 
the price fixed by law for printing from any person or party 
who executed the printing. And the said committee are 
instructed to inquire and report what reduction ought to 
be made in the prices now paid for public printing. For 
the purposes of this resolution, the said committee are au- 
thorized to examine witnesses, and to send for persons and 
papers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
ask for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? i 

Mr. KING. Yes, sir: i 

Mr. MASON. Ishall certainly not object to 
any inquiry that it is proper to make as to any 
delinquencies of publie officers; but thatis so long 
a paper that I do not know that it would not 
trench on private rights. I would prefer that it 
should go over. a oer 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will lie over. 

Mr. KING. I have certainly no objection 
that it may lie over till Monday for full examin- 
ation. 

On motion of Mr. HALE, the Senate then 
adjourned. 


1860. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, January 19, 1860. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. T. M. Carson. 
‘The Journal of yesterday wasread and approved. 


THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


The CLERK stated that the question first in order 
was on the admissibility of the resolution of the 
gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Hurcurns;] and that 
on that question the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Hinpmawn] was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. REAGAN. I move that there be acall of 
the House. 

The question was put; and on a division of the 
House, there were—ayes 25, noes 34. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Nota quorum. 

The CLERK. The call of the House, then, is 
refused. 

Mr. HOUSTON. J call for the yeas and nays 
upon the motion for a call of the House. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was put; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 79, nays 114; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Green Adams, Allen, William C. Ander- 
son, Avery, Barksdale, Bocock, Boteler, Bouligny, Brab- 
son, Branch, Briggs, Bristow, Burch, Burnett, Carey, John 
B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton 
Craige, Davidson, Reuben Davis, De Jamette, Garnett, 
Gartrell, Hamilton, Hardeman, Haskin, Hatton, Hawkins, 
Hindman, Holman, Houston, Jackson, Jones, Keitt, Lamar, 
Landrum, Larrabee, James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, 
Love, Mallory, Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, McClernand, 
McQueen, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Laban T. Moore, 
Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, Peyton, 
Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, James C. Robinson, 
Ruffin, Scott, Simms, William Smith, Stevenson, James 
A. Stewart, Stokes, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Valang 
digham, Vance, Whiteley, Winslow, and Wright—79. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Adraiu, Aldrich, 
Alley, Thomas L. Anderson, Ashley, Babbitt, Barrett, 
Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlin 
game, Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carter, 
Case, Colfax, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, 
Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, English, Eth- 
eridge, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, French, 
Gilmer, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Helmick, Hickman, 
Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Jenkins, Junkin, Francis W. 
Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, 
Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, 
McKnight, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Morse, Nelson, 
Nixon, Noell, Olin, Palmer, Pendleton, Pennington, Perry, 
Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottie, Rice, Riggs, Christopher Rob- 
inson, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Sherman, 
Spaulding, Spinner, William Stewart, Stout, Stratton, T'ap- 
pan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Van 

yck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. 
Washburn, Elihu B. Wasbburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, 
Wilson, Windom, Wood, Woodruff, and Woodson—114. 


So a call of the House was refused. 

During the call, 

Mr. CAREY stated that Mr. Sranron was 
paired off with Mr. Harris, of Virginia. 

Mr. CLEMENS stated that he was paired off 
with Mr. Srevens from Monday of last week 
until next Monday week. : 

Mr. HOWARD stated that he was paired off 
with Mr. HALE. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Isought the floor yester- 
day with no purpose of making what is called a 
set speech; nor do I intend to make one now. As 
the House did not then seem disposed to proceed 
to a ballot, I supposed I might, with some pro- 
priety, oceupy a few moments in showing where 
the responsibility of the failure to organize rests. 
That was my.object yesterday, and it is my ob- 
jectnow. To carry it out, it may be necessary 
to allude to general issues; but it will not be ne- 
cessary, I imagine, to discuss them at any length. 
Confining myself, as closely as possible, to my 


Prayer 


original design, I shall consume but asmall part | 


of the day. 

When we met here on the 5th of December, it 
was hoped thatan organization would be effected at 
once, and the business ofthe country taken up and 
promptly dispatched. Butin that we have failed. 
Six weeks of fruitless ballotings leave the House 
still unorganized, and with no apparent prospect 
of organizing. Under such circumstances, it Is 
not to be thought that all of us will escape public 
censure, The hope of the people, so bitterly disap- 
pointed, alrcady turns to indignation. Theirown 
common sense tells them there is culpability some- | 
where; and that same common sense will single | 
out the men who are blamable. When that is 
done, and the real authors of the existing condi- 
tion of things are known; when all their flimsy 
disguisesare torn from them, and they are exposed 
asguilty ofstopping the wheels of the Government, 
their punishment will be in propertion to the im- 


have produced. 

Over what men does this blow of annihilation 
hang suspended? On what party will it fall? 
That is the problem to which our action, as indi- | 
viduals and as members of parties,isthe key. The | 
people will use it for reaching the proper solution. 
They will fix the responsibility where it belongs. 
I, for one, am ready for that trial, and feel confi- 
dent, beyond every doubt, that the political party 
with which I have been acting, and. am proud to 
act, has no cause to shun investigation, or to dread 
the sentence that will be pronounced. 

At the opening of the session, a formidable po- 
litical organization, from the northern States ex- 
clusively, claimed contro! of all the offices to be 
filled. fts entire vote, lacking but three or four of 
| amajority of the whole number, was concentrated 
upon a single candidate for Speaker—Mr. SneR- 
man, of Ohio. If the principles and: policy of that 
party had been at all national, if the antecedents 
of its candidate had been in the least degree con- 
servative, there would, perhaps, have been no suf- 
ficient excuse for prolonged and unrelenting op- 
position on our part. After such resistance as 
would have saved our honor, asa party, we might 
have made a virtue of necessity and gracefully | 
acquiesced in its success. 

But in the present case, the most conscientious 
convictions of duty allowed us no such alterna- 
tive. The party opposed to us was, and is, that 
known as Republican—a title synonymous, in our 
estimation, with scctionalism, with hostility to 
State rights, with disloyalty to the Constitution, 
with treason to the Government, and with civil 
war, bloodshed, murder, and rapine. : 

Thatit is a sectional party, is shown by the fact 
that it has no representative here except from the 
northern States, and that it sprang to life out of 
the festering prejudices of northern anti-slavery 
malignity, and is kept alive by appeals to those 

rejudices only. 

That it is hostile to State rights, and disloyal to 
the Constitution, is shown by its openly avowed 
intention to keep the leading property interest of 
the South out of the common Territories, by con- 
grensional prohibition of slavery there, which the 

Supreme Court of the Union has solemnly ad- 
judged to be unconstitutional. 

That it is a treasonable party is shown by its 
nullification of the fugitive slave law, in at least 
eight northern States, and its persistent refusal to | 
comply with the Federal compact for the deliver- | 
ing up of fugitive slaves. Not only is this done 
in that number of States, but constant efforts are 
made to add to the black list of recreant and dis- 
honored sovereignties. : 

In the great State of New York, an appeal and 
petition have been circulated for signatures, re- 
questing the Legislature to accomplish there also 
the nullification of the fugitive slave law, and the 
nullification of the Federal compact, by passing 
one of these shameful “ personal-liberty bils.” 
That appeal and petition I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


NEW YORK A FREE STATE. 


j 


At an informal meeting of persons favorable to the enact- 
ment of a personal-liberty law, held in Albany on the 12th 
day of September, 1859, the following appeal was adopted, 
and ordered to be published. 

A.M. POWELL, Chairman. 

Gro. E. Baxer, Secretary. 

Appeal to the People of the State of New York. 
Shall the soil of the Empire State be Jonger polluted by 
the track of the slave hunter? 

Shall we ourselves be subject to his call to chase and į 
eatch his human prey? 

Shall we be subjected to fines and imprisonment for 
refusing thus to degrade and delumanize ourselves? 

Must our doors and hearts be closed to the panting, starv- 
ing stranger, who seeks shelter and protection from the 
remorseless kidnapper, that would drag him back to the 
woes of the plantation from which he escaped? 

Must we help to send him back to the Jand of chains and 
tortures, from which he fled through troops of bloodhounds 
scenting out his track; through forests where wild beasts 
prowl inthe darkness; through rivers and dismal swamps ; 
with no eye to pity him save God’s, shining through the 
north star, guiding his despairing child to the nearest asy- 
lum, where the wicked cease from troubling? 

Serious, solemn, momentous, are all these inquiries t 
What shall our answer be? First, we will ask the Legis- 
Jature to passa law that shall forever protect our State from 
the descerating presence of the slave hunter. By the fugi- 
tive slave bill of 1850, we are now forbidden to shelter or 


i 


for exercising one of the holiest charities of our. religion: 

| The law of God is defiled. Vice, the foulest, the blackest, - 
is exalted to virtue; while virtue, humanity, and holiness, 

are legislated into crimes, and Heaven’s own conditions of 
salvation are imp‘ously reversed. 

We rejoice to believe that our Legislature, by passing a- 
PERSONAL LIBERTY BILL, can remedy these fearful wrongs. 
A PETITION for such an act has been prepared toaccompany 
this appeal. You are asked to sign it, to circulate it; to ob- 
tain:for it the names of ait your neighbors and fellow--citi- 
zens, and to send it, eariy in January, tothe Legislature. 
[Petitions may be sent to your memberof Assembly orSen-~ 
ator, or to George E. Baker, Albany, New York.) 

This is no formal, idle request, but an earnest, well-con- 
sidered appeal, in the name of God and:Iimnanity. And 
this appeal is made to you, reader, whoever you may: be, as 
onc upon whom the responsibility of God’s law unceasingly. 
rests. gay AS : : 


PETITION. 


To the Honorable Senate and 
Assembly of the State of New York: 

The undersigned, citizens of » State of New York, 
respectfully ask you to put an end to suave TUNTING, in 
New York, by enacting that no person, who has been held’ 
as a slave, shall be delivered up, by any officer or court, 
State or Federal, within this State, to any one claiming hit 
on the ground that be owes “service or Jabor?” to such 
claimant by the laws of one of the slave States of this Union. 


. Mr. CURTIS, (to the Clerk.) Read the names 
signed to that petition. i 

The CLERK, There are none. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thought not. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Do you deny the 
ticity of the petition? 

Mr. CURTIS. Not at all. ; : 

Mr. HINDMAN. It is simply, the petition 
itself, without any names affixed. The petitions, 
with names attached, have no doubt been sent. to 
Albany, for presentation to the Legislature, 

Mr. CURTIS. With due respect, I submit that 
there are no names attached to it. 

Mr. HINDMAN. That is of no consequence. 
I refer to the members of the New York dele- 
gation to know whether or not they indorse the 
prayer of that petition; whether or not, if the 
were members of the present Legislature of their 
State, they would vote to comply with the request 
which that petition makes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I, for one, say I would not. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Iam satislied as to that; I 
| never dreamed that you would. .1 wish to be un- 

derstood ag addressing my inguiry to the Repub- 
lican members from the State of New York. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Isimply desire to say that 
I believe the New York Republicans will neither 
disclaim nor indorse. Their course in this will be 
on a par with the invariable conduct of that party: 
they strike in the dark, and dare not meet the re- 
sponsibility of their conduct. 

Mr. HINDMAN. My friend from Mississippi 
is right. They do not answer. Their silence is 
evidence of the fact that they dare not, here on 
this floor, avow the sentiments which they enter- 
tain on this subject. It may perhaps be not in- 
appropriate in me now to digress a little from the 
line of my argument, for the purpose of exposing, 
by facts of recent occurrence, that degree of blind- 
ness with which fanatics habitually look abroad 
in quest of imaginary evils—not seeing or caring 
to see real and terrible wrongs at their own door. 
I have seen, within a few hours past, certain pro- 
ceedings of the Pemberton mills operatives, in 
Massachusetts, published in the New York Her- 
ald of yesterday, which I ask to be read as a por- 
tion of my remarks. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Proceedings of the Pemberton Spinning, Operatives and 
Strikers 

J. Resolved, That we, the spinners of the frame or ring 
spinning on the Pemberton Mill Corporation, have long 
enough endured the low prices for our hard labor—wages 
which are too low to live by, as we cannot meet our bills 
for the necessities of life with such a contemptible com- 
pensation for our labor as has been paid us for the past year. 

2. Resolved, That we respectfully solicit a public inves- 
| tigation of the facts of the. case, and a public exposure of 
the oppression and tyranny, abuse and obscenity, which 
have been perpetrated upon the female department of the 
Pemberton spinning room, trom time to time, by cringing 
tools of a monopolist corporation. 

3. Resolved, That such language, and such obscene be- 
i bavior, such malicious abuse, as we have endured from 
time to time, perpetrated upon us by the menials and slave- 
drivers in high and low places, placed over us to drive and 
hunt us down in our labor, from early morning until late 
at night, is more appropriate to the barbarous or dark ages 
than the enlightened age of the nineteenth century; yes, 
more appropriate to the slave- drivers of the negroes of the 
South than to the tyrannical monopolists ofan enlightened 
community, who seek to make the condition of the white 


authen- 
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ii assist the forlorneststranger who ever appealed foroursym- 


i: pathy and aid. Fines and imprisonments impend.over us > 


laborers at the North worse than that of. the slaves of the 
ee e t 


South. £ $ p K 
5. Resolved, That such abuses, such vile and oppressive 
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means as have been resorted to, to still persist in crushing 
our every: right and just demand into a perfect annihilation, 
aré too. much for a brute creation to withstand, and much 
more: fora white and intelligent community. 

6. Resolved, That it is these wrongs, and this vile, tyran- 
nical oppression, combined with incompetency of govern- 
ment, and wages so: low that negro slavery is far preferable, 
and death sweet, rather than continued durance vile. 

Z. ‘Resolved, ‘That we believe a generous and just public 
will sympathize and investigate our affairs and our condi- 
tions and-also, after such investigation, every candid and 
unprejudiced individual, black, yes, even the despised ne- 
groes of an abolition community, as well asthe white An- 
glo-Saxon, both high and low, will render the verdict, viz : 
that such abuse, and-such oppression and wrongs, such 
méan, contemptible tyranny over us, in the shape of sneak- 
ing, cringing tools to the meanest tyrannical dynasty that 
exists in the manufacturing world at large, have driven us 
to this revolt or strike for our rights and for justice at this 
inclement season of the year. 

8. Resolved, That unless a different state of affairs exists 
in the future, both in regard to wages and in the mode of 
government over Us, that we will die on our strike rather 
than submit to such heinous and outrageous injustice from 
the Pemberton tyrants. 

9. Resolved, That in the language of a noted anti-slavery 
agitator, in regard to the perpetuation of the Federal Union, 
that we also say, that under these circumstances that now 
exist, and have existed between us and our employers, let 
the former union and the present slide forever, before they 
shalt any longer enslave and abuse us. 2 * * 

1i. Resolved, That the above resolutions are the unani- 
mous sentiments of the Pemberton frame spinning opera- 
tives; also, that the same are authorized by us to be printed 
in one or more of the public presses in this city. 

Lawrence, February 14, 1859. 


Mr. HINDMAN. From the paper just read, 
let the civilized world judge between the slave- 
holders of the South, who hold the negro in that 
subordination for which nature and nature’s God 
intended him, and the false philanthropists of the 
North, who inflict, or consent to the infliction, on 
white men and women, of such intolerable out- 
rages and grievances as are there set forth. 

Mr. GOOCH. Where do these resolutions 
come from? 

Mr. HINDMAN, I get them from the New 
York Herald of yesterday. 

Mr. GOOCH.” I would like to know whether 
they are original in the New York Herald? 

Mr. HINDMAN. They are furnished to the 
New York Herald by a correspondent of that 
paper whose name is prefixed. They purport to 
nave been published, some months ago, in papers 
in the vicinity of Lawrence. The Clerk will please 
state where they are from. 

The CLERK. They are sent from Farming- 
ton, New Hampshire, by Hiram G. Gove. 


Mr. GOOCH. Does it appear that they are 
signed by anybody ? 
The CLERK. That is all there is about them. 


Mr. GOOCH. Uwonld state to the gentleman 
that these resolutions appear not to have been 
drawn up in Lawrence, but ina town in New 
Hampshire, at a distance from Lawrence; and it 
does not appear that they are signed by anybody. 

Mr. HINDMAN. [think the gentleman rests 
under a misapprehension, 

Mr. GOOCH. Although E see the papers of 
that vicinity, still T have never seen any resolu- 
tions of that kind; and Ido not think that any 
such resolutions can be produced, signed by any 
nuniber of individuals. 1 can understand perfectly 
well that some individual may have been dis- 
missed by that corporation, gone home to the 
State of New Hampshire, and then forwarded 
these resolutions on his own account, not to any 
paper in the vicinity, but to the New York Herald, 
for publication there. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Do Lunderstand the gentle- 
man to say that this place is notin Massachusetts, 
but in New Hampshire? 

Mr. GOOCH. Notatall. Isay thatthe reso- 
lutions. purport to come from the State of New 
Hampshire, not from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HINDMAN. The gentleman rests under 
a misapprehension as to the facts. The resolu- 
tions do purport to come from the town of Law- 
rence, which is, [believe, in Massachusetts. Will 
the Clerk state their date? 


The CLERK. They bear date Lawrence, Feb- |! 


ruary 14, 1859. i 
Mr. HINDMAN. In order to-make their origin | 
elear, I request the Clerk to read the letter that 
precedes them. 
Phe Clerk read, as follows: 
FARMINGTON, N. H., January 16, 1860. 
To the Editor of the New York Herald: 


| sion with the gentleman from Massachusetts upon 


| which this House can judge. 


As I was reading the Boston Journal a few days since, 
the printed extracts here inclosed interested me very much, 
as they late to thé Inte Peniberton Mills, of Lawrence, | 


Massachusetts. It so happens that it is not quite one year i 
since I was employed there, in charge of a section of one 
of the rooms. |} was removed from that berth on the charge 
of daring to sympathize with the poor operatives who were | 
then cut of the mill ona strike for justice and living wages. 
But the inclosed resolutions, which the spinners, in a body, 
passed, without a single dissenting voice, explain their feel- 
ings much better than | can at the present time. 

She poor slaves were not successful in their strike. hey 
were told if they would not submit to.their present wages 
and situation, the owners would stop the whole mill, as 
they could not afford t pay any more for their labor. By 
this threat the most of the operatives were driven to sub- 
mit; but a few of the most useful never returned to work, 
and still remain alive as witnesses of the tyranny and abuse 
of the masters placed over them. 

F now see it stated in the papers that this Pemberton cor- 
poration has been doing a very successful business the past 
year, (which includes the time the poor operatives struck 
for living wages,) having made $150,000 for the owners. 
The above speaks for itself, and need not to be commented 
upon by me. That the labor cost the owners Jess than the 
same amount of slave labor would at the South, is without 
a doubt in my mind. Your statement that the northern 
operatives experienced not the commonest feelings of hu- 
manity from their masters, I fully indorse. And to prove it 
here, I will relate an instance that actually occurred in the 
Pemberton Mills less than four months ago. 

A woman wentto her master, and told him that she wished 
to be relieved from work, as she was sick. The master 
replied, “Go to your work; a woman can play sick at any 
time.”? The next morning that woman gave birth to a child. 
As your paper extract suits my ideas, though I saw it in 
the Boston Journal, I wish you to send me a copy at once— 
put my name down for one year’s subscription. Send me 
the next issue and your bill, and I will cash iton the re- 
turn of mail. Publish in your paper all I have written, with 
the resolutions, and tet the Journal snap and snar} over his 
pets, for I have more to write in future, to give the corpora- 
tion their just due. HIRAM G. GOVE. 


Mr. GOOCH. It strikes me that this matter 
is precisely as I understood it. Thatletter comes 
from Farmington, New Hampshire, from a man 
who had been dismissed from the employ of the 
company. He ecrtainly is notin sucha position, 
with regard to that corporation, as that his testi- į 
mony should be entitled to a very high degree of 
eredit anywhere. 

Now, one thing further in regard to this mat- 
ter. I cannot state precisely the amount which 
these spinners carn in the mills; but my impres- 
sion is that they carn from one anda half to two 
dollars per day, working ten hours. 

Mr. HINDMAN. What I saidis true. The | 
resolutions do purport to come from Lawrence, | 
Massachusetts. The letter just read comes from 
New Hampshire. I shall not go into a discus- 


the authenticity of that document, or upon the 
credibility of the person whose name appears as 
vouching for the statement. 

It seems, however, that he is inclined to dis- 
credit and disbelieve whatever may cmanate from 
one of these oppressed white laborers of his north- | 
ern factories; but whether, if the same utterances 
had come from runaway negroes from the South, | 
the testimony would not have been ample and 
sufficient, even for his satisfaction, is a matter of | 


Mr. GOOCH. If the gentleman will pardon 
mea moment, I will say that, so far as I center- 
tain opinions concerning slavery, they are not 
founded upon the statements of runaway slaves. 
They rest upon different testimony. 

r. HINDMAN. As Ido not propose filing 
a bill of discovery for the purpose of ascertaining 
the ground of the gentleman’s belief, I beg that 
he will not take up more of my time. 

Mr. GOOCH. Go on. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I said that the tenets and | 
practices of the Republican party lead to civil war, 
to bloodshed, to murder, and to rapine. That is 
shown by John Brown’s invasion of Virginia, and 
slaughter of her peaccable citizens. The Repub- 
tican members here may now disclaim all sympa- 
thy with that old traitor; they may say again and 
again that they contributed nothing to his enter- | 
prise, cither in men, money, arms, or favorable 
wishes; but until they shall have abandoned Re- 
publicanism, and repented of their connection with 
it, a discerning and intelligent public will deride 
and spurn all such protestations. 

These innocentlambs that now bleat so gently, 
under fear of popular condemnation, are the same 
men who wrought up the northern mind to that 
pitch of frenzy out of which John Brown’s bloody 
raid proceeded. By their maddening and furious 
abuse of slavery and slaveholders, they set on fire 
the brain of that old fanatic. Had there been no 
Republican party, there would have been no in- 
vasion of Harper’s Ferry. John Brown was the 


tool of Republicanism, doing its work; and now, |. 
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that the work is done, Republican politicians can- 
not skulk the responsibility. The country will 
hold them to it, and will gibbet them for it, as 
effectually as if the hemp that strangled John 
Brown and his confederates had also stranglea 
these his instigators, from Sewarp, the author of 
the infamous irrepressible-conflict doctrine, down 
to his last-made convert and disciple, the member 
from Pennsylvania. [Laughter on the Democratic 
side.] [refer to that member from Pennsylvania 
who has on this floor twice threatened to apply 
the teachings of Sewarp, and to reénact the con- 
duct of John Brown, by mustering and marching 
eighteen million northern men against the South, 
to whip her into submission to the higher law. 

When that invasion is made, the price of hemp 
will go up, for our whole crop will be needed to 
hang the abolition soldiery; [laughter from Dem- 
ocrats and the galleries;] but the price of arms 
will go down, for we will take from our invaders 
arms enough to equip our whole population. [Ap- 
plause from Democratic benches and the galle- 
ries.] The history of that invasion will be like 
that of the old Assyrian raid into Judea; the fate 
of its forces will be the same as that of the hosts 
of Sennacherib: 

“c Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 

That host with their banners at sunset were seen; 

Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 

That host on the morrow lay withered and strown.”? 

That, sir, will be the fate of the invaders of 

southern soil. In the language of a prominent 
Republican member of this House, ‘* we will wel- 
come them, with bloody hands, to hospitable 
graves.” [Applause in the galeries.] 
4 This traitorous, sectional, and bloody Republi- 
can party is the one that met us at the threshold 
of this House, on the first day of the session, de- 
manding the Speakership. Kot content to rely 
upon its abominable record, to which I have thus 
briefiy adverted, it presented a candidate with a 
still more abominable record of his own; thus add- 
ing to our sense of injury the galling conscious- 
ness of intended insult. That candidate has re- 
peatedly referred us and the country to his con- 
gressional record here, as the index to his opinions 
on the great question of the day, and announces 
his willingness to be judged by that test. It is 
not my purpose now to make a recital, in detail, of 
all his votes and expressions relative to slavery 
during his four years’ service on this floor; but E 
have given them particular examination, and the 
knowledge I have of them justifics the statement 
that he stands in the very front rank of Republi- 
can ultraism. On one occasion, he insists upon 
the exclusion of slavery from certain territory by 
congressional legislation; and then he deelares that 
new slaveholding States shall not be admitted into 
the Confederacy. At one time, he brands the fugi- 
tiveslaveactas *‘a savage and inhumanlaw;” then, 
he stigmatizes slavery as “an injury to the master 
andacrimeagainst the slave.” And finally giving 
full scope and vent to his abolition zeal, he Teone 
a practical encourager of negro stealing, and an 
assistant of the underground railroad. 

That this last declaration may be distinctly un- 
derstood, { refer members to the proceedings of 
this House on February 28, 1856, as set forth in 
the Congressional Globe: 

“Mr. GREENWOOD offered the following resolution = 

‘¢ Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the propriety of providing by law 
for the indictment and punishment of persons for the steal- 
ing of slaves in the Indian Territory. > 

“Mr. SHERMAN. I object”? 

Now, Mr. Clerk, the object of that resolution 
is defined by its own terms. It was to prevent 
interference, by professional slave-stealers of the 
North, with property in slaves in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. That such legislation was necessary, that 
it was proper, there could be no question; that it 
ought to have becn granted is clear to the mind of 


| every one conversant with the facts. What was 


the course of the member from Ohio upon that 
subject? Did he, like a loyal man, like one will- 
ing to do justice to the property interests of every 
section of the Confederacy, come forward and 
help to accomplish that object? No; the very 
moment the proposition was made, he obtruded an 
objection to its consideration, thrust his enmity 
to it upon the House. Is there any excuse—any 
palliation for that action of his? Lam aware of the 
fact that ordinarily a mere objection to the con- 
sideration of a resolution of this character docs 
not commit the objector either to or against the 
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matter objected to; but in this case that general 
rule is set aside by the subsequent facts. There 
is a particular reason given for the objection, and 
that reason is not left to inference alone.. It is set 
forth plainly, distinctly, so as not to be misun- 
derstood or mistaken. 

“Mr. Greenwoop. If the gentleman who objected to 
the resolution will allow me, twil state the grounds for 
the necessity of it. , The reason is, that under the law as it 
now exists, and under the decision of the courts, persons 
on the borders of the Indian Territory can go into such 
Territory and steal slaves therefrom and take them into the 
southern States, and there sell them with impunity. 

“Myr. SHERMAN. Being satisfied with the explanation 
of the gentleman, I withdraw my objection.” 

Mr. Clerk, the character of the resolution of 
my predecessor; the fact that objection was made 
by the present Republican candidate for Speaker 
to its consideration, unanimous consent being 
necessary ; the peculiar nature of the explanation 
given; and the prompt withdrawal of the objec- 
tion; all these. circumstances point conclusively, 
as I think, to this as the attitude held by Me 
Suerman on the subject of negro stealing. For 
the punishment of that crime, pure and simple, he 
would give no aid. Theagents of the underground 
railroad might ply their trade and go scot free, 
so far as he was concerned. Stealing slaves and 
taking them abolitionward was, in his view, a phil- 
anthropic enterprise, not only not to be punished, 
but to be shielded by non-legislation and sheltered 
by well-put parliamentary objections. But when 
it appears that the thieves have strong pro-slavery 
proclivities; that they are ‘* sound on the nigger 

uestion,’’ and carry their spoils, not North, but 

outh; that they put them in southern cotton 
fields, instead of translating them to the mock 
freedom of non-slaveholding States; then the 
position of the member from Ohio changes, his 
action is reversed, and his objectionis withdrawn, 
A pro-slavery negro thief must be punished by all 
means. To thatthere is no objection. Oh! no, 
sir; but an anti-slavery negro thief must not be 
molested. This is one of the beauties of the record 
on which the Republican candidate so compla- 
cently plumes himself. 
_ Itis not surprising, Mr. Clerk, that such opin- 
ions and sentiments as those which he is thus 

roved to have entertained and expressed, should 
lead him into other excesses. It was not at all 
strange or inconsistent, but perfectly natural and 
in character, that Jonn Suerman should cordially 
indorse Mr. Hinton Rowan Helper. He might 
have written the Helper book with his own hand 
and ‘pen, and published it to the world over his 
own name, without creating the slightest aston- 
ishment, or inducing the least surprise in the mind 
of any man familiar with his antecedents. No 
wonder, then, that he so obstinately refuses to 
disavow the Helper doctrines. If he should dis- 
own them, he would repudiate the very pith and 
marrow of his own teachings. Sewardism, Hel- 
perism, and Shermanism are identical. The black 
mantle of Republicanism covers them all. Itand 
they are one and the same. That they lead to 
violence and bloodshed, to revolution and an- 


archy,is shown not only by what I have referred | 


to, but by the utterances of the arch apostle of 
the faith. In his speech, made in the Senate 
Chamber on the 3d 
arp used this language: 


“ Free labor has, at last, apprehended its rights, its inter- 
ests, its power, and its destiny, and is organizing itself to 
assume the government of the Republic. Tt will, henee- 
forth, meet you boldly and resolutely here ; it will meet you 
everywhere, in the Territories or out of them, wherever 
you may gò to extend slavery. It has driven you back in 
California and Kansas, it will invade you soon in Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, Missouri, and Texas. It will meet you 
in Arizona, in Central America, and even in Cuba. The 
invasion will be not merely harmtess, but beneficent, if you 
yield seasonably to its just demands. 

t [t proved so in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and other slave States, which have already yiclded in that 
way to its advances. 
or near the tropics, and seem safe for a time—but it will be 
only for a short time. Even there you will found States 
only for free labor. to maintain and oecupy. The interest 
of the white race demands the ultimate emancipation of 
all men. Whether that emancipation shall be allowed to 
take effect with needful and wise precautions against sud- 
den change and disaster, or be hurried on by violence, 1s 
ALL THAT REMAINS FOR YOU TO DECIDE.” 


Now, sir, if anything could be given that would 
afford a clearer conception of the aims and pur- 
poses of the Black Republican party than the cx- 
tract which has just been read, it will be found in 
the “ crystallized platform,” as my friend from 
Ohio [Mr, Cox] would express it, contained in 


e 
March, 1858, Senator Sew- i 


You may, indeed, get a start, under {į 


that Black Republican bible, the Helper book. 
Here it is: 
“ The banner to stand or die by. 

t Inscribed on the banner which we herewith unfurl to 
the world, with the full and fixed determination to stand by 
it or die by it, unless one of more virtuous efficacy shalt be 
presented, are the mottoes which, in substance, embody the 
principles, as we conceive, that should govern us in our 
patriotic warfare against the most subtle and insidious foc 
that ever mena€ed the inalienable rights and libertics and 
dearest interests of America: 

1, Thorough organization and independent political 
acion on the part of the non-slaveholding whites of the 

outh. 

“2. Ineligibility of pro-slavery slaveholders; never an- 
other vote to any one who advocates the retention and per- 
petuation of human slavery. 

*¢ 3, No coöperation with pro-slavery politicians; no fel- 
lowship with them in religion; no affiliation with them in 
society. 

‘¢4, No patronage to pro-slavery merchants; no guest- 
ship in slave-waiting hotels; no fees to pro-slavery lawyers ; 
no employment of pro-slavery physicians; no audience to 
pro-slavery parsons, 

“5, No more hiring of slaves by non-slaveholders. 

«6. Abrupt discontinuance of subscription to pro-slavery 
newspapers. 

i ae greatest possible encouragement to free white 
abor. 


It has been intimated that the brutal and bloody 
character of the Helper book had been exagger- 
ated in some degree by gentlemen from the South 
in this discussion. In order to remove any such 
impression, and show conclusively that we have 
been right m our interpretation, ĮI read from the 
Compendium of the Impending Crisis in the 
South, by Hinton Rowan Helper, showing why 
Helper himself did not cause his book to be pub- 
lished in the southern States. It will be seen that 
he confesses that the failure to publish it there 
was because he knew it to be insurrectionary and 
incendiary in its character: 

“Jn the first place, we will give an explanation of the 
reason why the present volume was not published in Bal- 
timore. A considerable portion of this work was written 
in Baltimore ; and the whole of it would have been writ- 
ten and published there, but fur the following odious clause, 
which we extract from the statutes of Maryland: 

i ¢ Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Maryland, 
That, after the passage of this act, it shall not be lawiul for 
any citizen of this State knowingly to make, print, or en- 
grave, or aid ‘in the making, printing, or engraving, within 
this State, any pictorial representation, or to write or print, 
orto aid in the writing or printing, any pamphlet, news- 
paper, handbill, or other pamphlet of an inflammatory char- 
acter, and having a tendency to excite discontent or stir up 


insurrection among the peopic of color of this State, or of ~ 


either of the other States or Territories ofthe United States, 
or knowingly to carry or send, or to aid in the carrying or 
sending, the same for circulation among the inhabitants 
of either of the other States or Territories of the United 
States; and any person so offending shall be guilty of a fel- 
ony, and shall, on conviction, be sentenced to confincinent 
in the penitentiary of this State for a period not tess than 
ten nor more than twenty years, from the time of sentence 
pronounced on such person.’ ’—Act passed December, 1831. 
See 2 Dorsey, page 1218. 

This, then, is the platform of the Republican 
candidate for Speaker. No man holding such 
positions, directly or indirectly, orrefusing to dis- 
avow them, is fit to preside over this House; and 
no man who indorses him ought to preside over 
us. Itis an outrage upon the South to propose 
it, and an insult ‘to the conservative sentiment 
of the whole country to insist upon it. If these 
vaunted Union meetings of latter days, in the 
northern States, are not all empty, hollew, and 
delusive—if they indicate the existence of any 
genuine Union-loving sentiment there—why is 1t 
that the tens of thousands of voters taking part in 
them are not now thundering against this Black 
Republican phalanx, which is trampling the spirit 
of Unionism under foot by striving to force such 
a man upon us as our presiding officer? Why do 
they not proclaim their indignation against Sew- 
ardism, Helperism, Shermanism, Republicanism, 
and instruct out of their seats the members who 
adhere to either one of them? That would be 
some practical evidence of a returning sense of 
justice and renewed devotion to the Union. Until 
such evidence shail be given, southern men must 
not only be pardoned in doubting the sa en 
of these Union demonstrations, but the facts will 
demand that they shall hold them in contempt, as 
hypocritical and treacherous. 

The responsibility for the failure to organize, 
with all the consequences of injury to the Gov- 
ernment and disaster to private citizens, rests 
chiefly on the Republican party. Had it not been 
asectional, aggressive,and unconstitutional party; 
had not its candidate for Speaker been an indorser 
of treason and incendiarism, and a preacher of ser- 
vile war and murder, no such delay could have 
taken place. The House would long ago have 
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been organized, the postal appropriatidns: made, 


the mail contractors paid, and the mail service of 
the country restored to efficiency. “The loss of 
these benefits, and of the countless advantages 
that would flow from them, is part of the price the 
American people are now paying for the existence 
of this Republican party. That consideration 
ought to nerve them at once to strike it down, lest, 
afier a while, the further cost of its continuing to 
live shall be the destruction of the Union itself." 

The chief bulwark here, as elsewhere, against 
this sectional northern organization, which aspires 
to control this House, has been the Democratic 
party. Inits rasks are men from the North, from 
the South, from thé West, and from the far-off 
Pacific slope. Some of them differ with others as 
to buried issues, and as to questions not germane 
to this contest; butall of them are united ‘together 
in one glorious brotherhood of resistance to the 
disturbers of the peace ofthe Confederacy, Among 
these men of the Democratic party, those coming 
from the non-slaveholding States are especially 
deserving of applause. Southerners upon this 
floor, and our constituents ‘at home, should and 
will give them no stinted, half-way commenda- 
tion. They will be recognized as the Old Guard 
of the Union in their section, standing firm against 
anti-southern prejudices and passions, and imper- 
iling political life rather than surrender the com- 
pacts of the Constitution. If the whole southern 
people were now assembled here, eye-witnesses, 
as we are, to the patriotism of thescnorthern Dem- 
ocrats, every heart would pay them homage; 
every voice would praise them. Southern Dem- 
ocrats, southern Whigs, and southern Opposi- 
tionists, disdaining partisan detraction and jeal- 
ousies, would, with one common impulse, declare 
them worthy of the thanks of the Republic. 

These northern Democrats, having such claims 
upon our gratitude and respect, have already, in 
this contest, made all the sacrifices we can prop- 
erly ask at their hands. They have given every 
proof of fraternity. It is not right, it is neither 
just nor generous, to exact of them such conces- 
sions as might embarrass them at home, and crip- 
ple, if not destroy them there. Many of them 
cannot vote for any other than a Democrat for 
Speaker, without runningsuch risks. To vote for 
asouthern Oppositionist would—in the language of 
the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Pecu,] used 
by him in another connection, but equally appli. 
cable in this—destroy the integrity of their posi- 
tion, and mar the symmetry of their record. 
Elected on pledges of unswerving opposition ‘to 
Know Nothingism; representing, as many of them 
do, large numbers of foreign-born citizens, who 
have shown their capacity for self-government, 
their love of the Union, and their friendship to the 
South, by voting for such men; they would sub- 
ject themselves to the charge of breach of faith, 
and put in Republican hands a cluh for their own 
destruction if they were to vote for any member 
who belonged to, or codperated with, the Know 
Nothing party. Tt is not right, it is unjust and 
wrong, in my judgment, for any southern man to 
ask them so to embarrass themselves. That con- 
sideration destroys all chance for electing a south- 
ern Oppositionist to the Speakership; for it is well 
known that it requires every anti-Republican vote, 
including all the northern Democrats, to accom- 
plish the defeat of Mr. SHERMAN. 

There being, then, an insuperable obstacle to the 
election of ‘a southern Oppositionist—it being in 
fact a thing impossible, under existing circum- 
stances—centlemen of the southern Opposition 
are bound to observe that they can accomplish no 
good, and can reach no beneficial result, by hold- 
ing their votes upon one of their-own number, and 
kcepingaloof from the Democracy. By that policy 
of strange isolation, they, in the first place, risk 
demoralizing the anti-Republican forces; and, in 
the second place, they take upon themselves, next 
after the Republican party, the responsibility for 
the continued delay in organizing. I say this not 
in a-spirit of controversy, for wish to-avoid-that 
now; hue 1 say it in view of recent developmerits 
made upon this floor, with which every member 
is familar, and which form apart of.our recorded 
proceedings. 


The two gentlemen, constituting what is-called 


| the anti-Lecompton party, hold the balance of 


power between the anti-Republicans and the Re- 
publican party. ‘They have both-said, publicly, 
and in the most‘explie# ‘manner, that at the mo- 
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ment when the entire Democratic and southern 
- Opposition vote'shall be united on a single candi- 
date for Speaker, they will. give, the casting vote, | 
and end the contest. J have every confidence that 
their manner of voting will be such as to vindicate 
their tide to nationality and conservatism, and 
show forth, asa reality, and not, an empty pre- 
tense, that love for the Union of our fathers which 
they have so often and so eloquently claimed for 
themselves. I believe they will vote against the 
Seward-Helper candidate, and therefore I am will- 
ing to.trust them. ` 
 cis‘evident that if the Republican candidate can 
be defeated, it must be by a Democrat; for on no 
one else can the entire anti-Republican vote be 
united. That being so, it seems to me to be the 
duty of the Democracy here at once to reorganize 
their scattered forces, to meet in caucus, and to 
nominate a candidate of their own number; to place 
in his hands the standard of the Constitution and 
the Union, and to rally under that leader and flag, 
giving hereafter, under all circumstances that may 
arise, but one united, unchanging vote to the end 
of the contest, whether that end shall be to-mor- 
row, or on the 4th of March, 1861. This was 
the policy I advocated at the beginning, and I am 
more and more convinced by every day’s history 
that it was right and expedient. 

We have experimented, or, if the word be ap- 
plicable, we have. ‘ fillibastered’’ long enough, 
without a leader and without a flag. No good re- 
sult, that I am aware of, has flowed from it. Evil 
has resulted from it. It has broken up our organ- 
ization. lt has lowered our colors. lt has eaused 
the abandonment of our leader. It has dispersed | 
our strength. [tis trae, we have not surrendered; 
but our condition, so seattered and broken, has 
more than once emboldened the enemy to taunt 
us with our weakness, and to demand that we | 
should pass under the yoke as prisoners of war. | 
The sight of our disbandment, if not saddening | 
to our Democratic constituents at home, certainly 
eannot have elated them. Let us, then, remove 
the pitiable spectacle of the representatives of a | 
great Aatonat party voluntarily reducing them- 
selves to the condition of a mere faction, Let us 
meet in caucus and there nominate a candidate 
for whom all of us will be proud to vote, whom 

entlemen of the southern Opposition and anti- 
ecompton parties can unite cordially with us in | 
elevating to the Speaker's chair, and who, while 
in that high position, will administer the dutics 
of the office ona national and conservative basis, 

Mr. BINGHAM. [now call for a vote on the 
question in order before the House—the objection 
to the resolution of my colleague, (Mr. Huren- 
mai] andon that I demand the previous question. || 

Mr. REAGAN. Lmovea call of the House. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 1 submit that a motion for | 
a call of the House cannot be made, pending the 
call for the and nays. 

The CLERK. The Clerk would suggest that, 


i 


a 


| tion of order cannot debate that question of order. 


under the parhamentary law, a motion for a call | 
of the House is always in order before any other 
vote, 

Mr. BINGHAM. I think, mysclf, that the 
motion for a call is in order; but I think that the 
question should be first determined whether the 
vote will be taken by yeas and nays. j 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 1 call for the yeas | 
and nays on the motion for a call of the House. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 96, nays.111; as follows: 

YEAS—Megasrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Avery, Barksdale, 
Barr, Barrett, Bingham, Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, Bou- 
ligny, Boyce, Brabson, Branch, Briggs, Carey, John B. 
Clark, Clopton, Cobb, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton 
Craige, Crawiord, Curry, Davidson, Reuben Davis, Dawes 
De Jarnette, English, Florence, Garnett, Gartrell, Gilmer, 
Gooch, Hamilton, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, 
Hawkins, Hill, Hindman, Holman, Houston, Hughes, | 
Jackson, Jones, Keitt, Lamar, Landrum, Larrabee, James | 
M. Leach, Leake, Logan, love, Maclay, Mallory, Charles 
D. Martin, Elbert S, Martin, Maynard, MeCternand, Me- | 
Queen, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Sydenham Moore, 
Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, Noell, Pendicton, Peyton, Phelps, 
Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, James C. Robinson, Raffin, |! 
Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William Smith, | 
Stevenson, Janes A. Stewart, Witham Stewart, Taylor, | 
Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Vance, Webster. 
Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, and Wright—96. 

NAYS—Moessrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Ad 
rain, Aldrieh, Allen, Alley, William C. Anderson, Ashley, 
Babbitt, Beale, Biair, Blake, Brayton, Bristow, Butfinton, 
Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, 
Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, Curtis, Delano, 
Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Etheridge, i 
Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry; Foster, Frank, French, Gra- ii 


; brought on the proper occasion. 


| man gives an affirmation, if it amounts to any- 


nans ETOR Gerey, ey Hoard, Tumphrey, |; tion was pending upon the proposition of the gen- 
utchins, [rvine, Junkin, ucis W. Kellogg, William | eo 

Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, | tleman from Ohio, it would be open to debate 
Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, | 

McPherson, Millward, Laban T. Moore, Moorhead, Morrill, | 
Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nelson, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, | 
Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Poule, Rice, | 
Riggs, Christopher Robinson, Royee, Schwartz, Scranton, 
Sedgwick, Sherman, Spaulding, Spinner, Stokes, Stout, 
Stratton, ‘Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, ‘Train, 
Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verrce, Wade, Waldron, 
Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Elihu B. Washburne, 
ach Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, and Woodruff ; 
—lll. 


So the House refused to order a call. 


t 

Mr. NOELL. Ifin order, I desire to address | 
the House. 

Mr. CURTIS. Irise to a point of order. 

Mr. KEITT. What is the point of order? 

Mr. CURTIS. That the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Hurcuis] has made a motion now pend- | 
ing before the House, and has called the previous 
question, and on the previous question there is no 
debate. That is the point I take. 

Mr. KEITT. Thatis a mistake. 

Mr. REAGAN. The gentleman cannot make 
one question of order upon another question of 
order. 

Mr. CURTIS. I read from the Manual of par- 
liamentary Jaw: 

“Tt is proper that every parliamentary assembly should 
havee in forms of questions so adapted as to enable them 
tity to dispose of every proposition which can be made to 
them. Suchare: l. The previous question; 2. ‘lo post- 
pone indefinitely; 3. To adjourn a question to a definite | 
day; 4. To lic on the table; 5. T'o commit; 6. Toamend. į 
‘The proper occasion for cach of these questions should be 
understoad.?? 

I read farther: 

“1. When a proposition is moved which itis useless or | 
inexpedient now 10 express or discuss, the previous ques- | 
tion has been introduced for suppressing for that time the 
motion and its discussion.” 

Mr. KEITT. What are you reading from? 

Mr. CURTIS. From. page 95, of Jefferson’s | 
Manual. 

Now, the very object of this rule is to prevent 
t discussion,” and hence, since the previous ques- 
tion has been moved and seconded, further debate 
is outof order, The whole object of the previous 
question is defeated if a gentleman can come up | 
and make a point of order, and discuss that point : 
of order, and by such device renew the general |; 
discussion. What is the object of the previous 
question, if not for the express purpose of cx- 
cluding discussion and bringing the parliamentary 
body to an immediate vote? Now I say that the 
previous question having been demanded by the 
gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Hurcnis,] it is the 
only question before the House, and that question | 
is not debatable, Any gentleman rising toa ques- | 


ee 
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| the rules of the House. 

Mr. CURTIS. One more word. There is the 
very point I make. J say the previous question 
is not debatable, and cannot be evaded by any 
| motion or any position taken upon a point of 
order. Of course, if any gentleman wishes to 
make an explanation upon the question of order, 
I will not call him to order; but if it is the inten- 
tion of any gentleman to enter into any general 
| discussion, I claim the right of calling him to 
order, because this question is not debatable. 

Mr. BRANCH. The paragraph read by the 
gentleman from Iowa, from the Manual, I think 
: proves too much for the gentleman. If it cuts off 
; discussion upon the previous question, it also cuts 
i off the motion itself to which the previous: ques- 
tion is attached, and postpones it to the next day. 
I have read the paragraph, and I now call the at- 
| tention of the gentleman from Iowa to the lan- 
guage of that paragraph. It is this: 

“& When a proposition is moved which it is useless or in- 
expedient now to express or discuss, the previous question 
; has been introduced tor suppressing for that time the mo- 
tion and its discussion”? 

Now, the effect of that paragraph is that it 
postpones the whole question; not only the discus- 
sion of the question, but the question itself until 
the next day. And that was the original effect of 
the previous question under the parliamentary 
law. It was introduced to cnable the House to 
get rid of a question that they did not desire to 
entertain; and when the previous question is sus- 
tained, it goes over to the next day, not simply 
the discussion of it, but the motion itself. Ifthe 
| previous question be sustained under the rule re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from Iowa, the whole 
effect of itis to suppress the proposition of the 
gendeman from Ohio [Mr. Hurcuins] for to-day, 
and to postpone it until to-morrow. 

Mr. KOBLE obtained the floor. ` 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I simply wish 
to state a word in reply to the gentleman from 
North Carolina, (Mr. Brancn,] and to show that 
he has misapprchended the whole question. 

Mr. LEAKE. I rise toa question of privilege. 
1 do not propose to enter upon any general dis- 
| cussion at this time, but to reply to an assault 
Even while Lam trying to explain the propriety |’ Upon me from a quarter outside of this House. I 
of this position, | may be called to order by any | have the right to reply to an assault coming from 
gentleman in the Fouse. Ido not wish to'stand |: y quarter whatever, : 
upon arbitrary ai wer. I do not wish to se a ey eee yid a aor B the gentle- 
majority override a minority. I have been on |) MAN tor the purpose which he indicates. 
this floor Jong cnough to inne the rights of the || Mr. LEAKE. T send up to the Clerk’s desk 
minority. [assisted in former Congresses to es- || & COPY of the New York Courier and Enquirer, 
tablish and maintain the rights of the minority. 1 || of the date of January 18, and ask that the ex- 
will not infringe upon any rights of parliamentary || “acts which I have marked may be read: 
law or usage, but I do appeal to the legitimate The Clerk read, as follows: 
practiecand usages of parliamentary bodies,which ||“ Although a week has passed since his debate occurred 
must guide us on all trying occasions. I claim pose of reference hereafter, than for any present comment. 
that it is a clear case in point, when the previous ‘Those who are familiar with congressional debates, 
question has been fairly presented, and that no |; need not be told that the general character of southern 
man can by any other motion entirely evade and ae grees EN ES Aor r ‘ip anande 
defeat the whole purpose and design thereof. I diseretion, or judgment. Ánd the speeches af such men a 
submit that it is time thatthis parliamentary rule Kerrt, GARTRELL; Leake, and some twenty others, who 
should exert its full power in this Flouse. ft is |) have foolishly and childishly proclaimed on the floor of the 

We have dis- House, that the eleetion of Winam H. Seward to the 
an aoe: i ye ` anpa || Presidency, or SHERMAN as Speaker, would be abundant 
cussed all questions here for ear seven w cess |! cause fora dissolution of the Usiion, and that the South 
and no one can complain that it is premature and |! will, therevore, secede, are only evidences of the weakness 
arbitrary. It scems to me, therefore, that there |) and folly of those who thus stultify themselyes, instead of 
is no other course, no informality in'the course | Sowing t the conney the felines aut opinions of any 
we propose; we infringe upon no rights of the t that such weak and childish men can be elected to 
minority when we insist on the previous question, |: 
and insist that all discussion is out of order. i 
Mr. REAGAN. The argument of the gentle- 
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seats in Congress ; but it must be borne in mind that all po- 
litical power in the southern country is in the hands of the 
two hundred and fifty thousand slaveholders, and that a 
majority of the six million of ‘poor white men,’ who do 
not hold slaves, are in-such a miserable condition that books 
have been published and circulated in favor of reducing 
them toa state of slavery! and many southern presses have 
openly advocated such proceeding. It follows, then, that 
these ‘fire-eaters,’ as they boastfully call themselves, rep- 
resent simply the slave-power of the South, or, in other 
zorda, the two hundred and fifty thousand of the six mil- 
on white and tour million colored population of the south- 
em State. 33 F * * * * + * e 

“ We desire to place on record this testimony of southert 
men in regard to the institution of slavery and its tenden- 


thing, of the proposition which I submitted ye 
terday, that the proposition to which the gentle- 
man seeks to apply the previous question is itself | 
out of order, because the previous question has | 
been moved upon two propositions several weeks | 
ago, and the gentleman will sce that his argument 
cuts off the very proposition he presents, But I}! 
will state further, that even if the previous ques- |] 


- 
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7 
cies; and having done this, we would now say.a very few | 
words upon the question of secession or disunion. Mr. | 


LEAKE says it is the right of Virginia to withdraw from the |; 


Union ‘the instant she thinks proper to da so? And Mr. | 
GARTRELL, of Georgia, exclaims—‘ Such is the right of Vir- | 
ginia, also of New York and Pennsylvania.’ » { 

Mr. LEAKE. Mr. Clerk, there is a single | 
pomni there which affects me personally, and that | 

am bound, in justice to myself, to. explain to the 
House—not that the House requires an explana- 
tion, for I cannot suppose that there is a solitary 
member of this body capable of giving credence 
to the deliberate falsehood which that article pre- 
sents upon its face. James Watson Webb is ca- 
pable of anything. When he sold out to the Uni- 
ted States bank for $52,000, years since, he sold | 


himself, soul as well as body;and, therefore, ought ` 


not to be held responsible. He is the man who 
saw a pistol six inches, mahogany stock and all, 
and swore it was twelve. He isa man whom I | 
would scorn to quarrel with; a man I would not | 
raise an issue with. He puts an idea before the 
people of the North, and falsely alleges that I 
advanced it in this House. That idea has never 
entered my head. I never did say upon this floor, 
and I speak upon my responsibility, that the elec- | 
tion of Joun SHERMAN was a just cause for a dis- 
solution of the Union. If any gentleman so un- 
derstood me, let him now rise and say so. I never 
dreamed of any such thing; it never occurred to | 
me that such an act was a casus belli. I did think, ; 
and J now think, with a proper sense of my re- | 
sponsibility to myself, to my country, and above 
all, to the God who overlooks and judges us all, | 
as well our motives as our acts, that the election | 
of. Joun SHERMAN, in the present state of south- 


ern feeling, will be an initiatory step toward a dis- |} 


solution; and that, if followed by the elevation to 
the Presidency of Sewarp, or any other of the | 
same political opinions, then there will be a casus | 
belli, when the South will be put upon the defens- 
ive. I know, sir, that the South will. defend her- | 
self, 
SuHerman, except to say that it will be an initia- 
tory step toward that downward tendency of our 
Government, when the South will, of necessity, 
be compelled to assume her proper position, 

I beg to be understood, Mr. Clerk, on this ques- 
tion, i am a Union man, a constitutional Union 
man. Letthe reporters takedown my cxact words. 
I am here, sir, to shout no hosannas to the Union; 
I sing no te Deumsto the Union. I make no apos- 
trophes to the eagle of the Union, while in weak, 
decrepid, fatigued, and fitful fight, ithoversaround 
in the low grounds and gorges of Massachusetts, 
instead of soaring in proud and glorious flight 
into the highest regions, and settling upon the 
loftiest crags. I do profess, sir, to be a friend | 
of the Union, a sincere and honest friend of the | 
Union. I would not dissolve it; I would make 
any sacrifice for it, execpt that of the rights and 
the honor of my people, the constitutional rights 
of my constituents and the South, which are 
dearer to me than is the apple of my eye. E would 
make any other sacrifice to preserve this Union. | 
Never, never have I thought or said that the elec- | 
tion of Joux Surman was a just cause for a dis- 
solution of this Confederacy. ts 

Now, Mr. Clerk, there is another idea in that 
article, which, although not personal to me, is one 
which I think, in justice to the South, demands a 
word or twoof remark. Whatisit? That books 
have been written and circulated inculcating that 
we of the South are in favor of reducing six mil- 
lion non-slaveholding ‘white men in that section 
to a state of slavery. That was ‘the unkindest 
cut of all.’? We of the South have never wanted 
to introduce the system which now exists in the 
anti-slavery States into our own midst. I kow 
of no book that utters the sentiment of the article 
I have referred to, or indorses it. Fitzhugh’s 
book is quoted. from, but that does not sustain 
the assertion. 

I can scarcely claim, myself, to be a slaveholder, 
although I am counted with the two hundred and 
fifty thousand. I never owned but one slave, and 
for the greater par! of my life I owned none at all. 
The only one I now own is the granddaughter of 
the honest-hearted old negress that nursed my 
wife. I, therefore, represent that class of non- 
slaveholders at which a fling is made. H not 
entitled to speak for them, at least I can speak for 
myself, I represent a strong slavcholding dis- | 
trict. My own county of Albemarle is one of the | 
wealthiest, as it is one of the most populous, in the | 
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: ment of a personal liberty law, held in Albany, on the 12th 
| day of September, 1859, the following appeal was adopted, 


| mento slavery was intended, sir, to place the South 
| in a false position. We do not want to reduce 
: the whites to slavery. 


north star, and guiding His d 
i lature to pass a law that shall forever protect our State trom 


I make no issue upon the election of Joun |! 


: pathy and aid. 


: salvation are impiously reversed. 


| petition for such an act has been prepared to accompany 


: tions may be sent to your member of Assembly or Senator, 


State of Virginia. There are in that county more 
slaves than there are whites. I have, however, 
never owned but one negro girl. If gentlemen of 
the other side òr any of their fricnds desire, they 
can go and take her if she will accompany them, 
She is only fourtcen years of age, and has been 
raised with my own children. i 

That idea in reference to the reduction of white 


On the contrary, we think 
that the negro was made to serve the white man; 
that such is the law of Providence, and that sla- 
very is the negro’s normal and natural condition. 

While upon this subject, I send to the Clerk, 
that he may read it to the House, a petition that 
is now being circulated in the free States, 

The Clerk read, as follows: i 

NEW YORK A FREE STATE. 
At an informal mecting of persons favorable to the enact- 


and ordered to be published. 
A.M. POWELL, Chairman. 
GEORGE E. BAKER, Secretary. 


Appeal to the People of the State of New York. 

Shall the soil of the Empire State be longer polluted by 
the track of the slave -hunter? 

Shall we ourselves be subject to bis call to chase and 
eatch his human prey? 

Shall we be subjected to fines and imprisonments for re- 
fusing thus to degrade and dehumanize ourselves? 

Must our doors and hearts be closed to the panting, starv- 
ing stranger, who secks shelter and protection trom the re 
morseless kidnapper that would drag him back to the woes 
of the plantation trom which he escaped? 

Must we help to send him back to the Jand of ehaing and 
tortures, from which he fied through troops of bluodhounds 
scenting out his track ; through forests where wild beasts 
prow] in the darkness; through rivers and dismal swamps; | 
with no eye to pity him, save God’s, shining through the 
spairing child to the nearest 
from troubling? H 
are all these inquiries! į 
, we wih ask the Legis- į| 


um, where the wicked ce: 
Serious, solemn, momentou 
What shail our answer be? F 


the desecrating presence of the slave-hunter. By the fugi- 
ive slave bill of 1859, we are now forbidden to shelter or 


st the forlornest stranger who ever appealed for sym- 
Fines and imiprisonments impend over us 
tor exercising one of the holiest charities of our religion. 
The law of God is defied. Vice, the foulest, the blackcst, 
exalted to virtue; while virtue, humanity, and holiness | 
are legislated into crimes, and Heaven’s own conditions of : 


We rejoice. to believe that our Legislature, by passing a 
personal liberty bill, can remedy these fearful wrongs. A 


thisappeal. You are asked to sign it, to circulate it, to obtain 
for it the names of all your neighbors and teliow-citizens, 
and to send it, carly in January, to the Legislature. [Peti- | 


or to George E. Baker, Albany, New York.] 

This is no formal, idle request, but an earnest, well-con- | 
sidered appeal, in the name of God and humanity. And | 
this appeal is made to you, reader, whoever you may be, as 
one upon whom the responsibility of God’s law unceasingly 
rests. 


Please give every man and woman in your town an op- 
portunity to sign this petition. On or near January 1, 1860, 
it should be forwarded, by a reliable hand, to the Legisla- 
ture. By a union of effort and a division of labor, in each 
town, the work of giving the petition a thorough circulation | 
will be accomplished with comparative case. | 


PETITION. | 
To the honorable Senate and 
Assembly of the State of New York: 

The undersigned, citizens of s State of New York, | 
respectfully ask you to put an end to SLAVE TONTING in | 
New York, by enacting that no person who has been held | 

| 
| 
i 


as a slave shall be delivered up by any oficer or court, State 
or Federal, within this State, to any one claiming him on | 
the ground that he owes “ service or labor” to such claim- į 
ant by taws of one of the slave States of this Union. 


“Thou shalt nor deliver unto his master the servant į 
which is escaped from his master unto tbee. He shall drell i 
with thee, even among you in that place which he shall 
choose in one of thy gates, WHERE IT LIKETH HIM BEST 
thou shalt not oppress him.” Deut. xxiii, 15, 16. 


Mr. LEAKE. That, Mr. Clerk; illustratesthe į 
difference between northern and southern mo- 


reply to it, I ask the Clerk to read a letter which 
I have received from onc of my constituents who 
resides in Nelson county, Virginia. Ido not ask 
that his name be read, only his letter, and then | 
that the private note attached to it beread. It is | 


| addressed to Hon. Surttoy F. Leare, Wash- i! 


ington city, D. ©., under date of December 5, į 
1859. 
The Clerk read the letter, as follows: 
Leviticus, chapter xxv, verses 44, 45, and 45, says: 


| 
| 


“Both thy bondmen, and thy bondimaids, which thou 
shalt have, shall be of the heathen that are round about | 


you; of them shall ye buy bondmen and-bondmaids: - More- 
over, of the children of the strangers that do sojourn among 
you, of them shall ye buy, and of their families that are 
with you, which they begat in your land: and ‘they: shall 
be your possession. And ye shall take them.as.an inherit. 
ance for your children aiter you, to inherit them for a pos- 
session. ‘They shall be your bondinen forever”? 

Exodus, chapter xx, verse 17, says: eas : 

“Thou shalt uot covet thy neighbor’s house, thou-shalt 
not covet thy neighbor’s wife, nor his man servant, nor 
his maid servant.” : pres eee 

Exodus, xxi, verses 5 and 6, speaking of Hebrew 
vants, says: i : : EEEE 
` And ifthe servant shal] plainly. say, I love. my master, 
my wife, and my children J] will not go.out free : then his 
master shall bring him unto the judgés; “he shal! also, bring 
him to the door, or unto the door-post ; and-his master shall 
bore his car through with an awl; and he shalt serve him for- 
ever.’ A 

Genesis, chapter xxiv, verses 34, 35, and 35, saysi ©; 

“Yam Abrabam’s servant. And the Lord hath blessed 
my master greatly, and he is become ‘great: aid he bath 
given him fiock=, and herds, and silver, and gold, and/men 
servants, and maid servants, and camels, and asses. . And 
Sarah, my master’s wife, bare a son to my master, when 
she was old: and unto him hath he given all that he 
hath.*? k 

Genesis, chapter xiv, verse 14, says: 

“ And when Abram heard that his brother was taken cap- 
tive, be armed his trained servants, born in his own house, 
thrce hundred and eighteen, and pursuedthem unto’ Dan.” 

Genesis, chapter ix, verse 27, says: - ; 

“God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dweil in the 
tents of Shem; and Cauaan shall be his servant.” 

Twenty fiith verse: : 

“ A servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren.” 

Colossians, chapter iii, verse 22, says: 

“í Servants, obey in al} things your masters according to 
the flesh; not with eye-service, as men pleasers; but in 
singleness of heart, fearing God.” 7 

Chapter iv, verse 1: ; 

& Masters, give anto your servants that which is just and 
equal ; knowing that ye also. have a master in heaven.’? 

Titus, chapter ii, verses 9 and 10, says: i 

& Exhort servants to be obedient unto their own masters, 
and to please them well in all things; not answering again ; 
not purloining, but showing all good fidelity; that they may 
adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things 3” and 


the same says 1 ‘Timothy, vi, 1, 2. 


‘Thus it appears that slavery was instituted by God him- 
sel, and counted among his blessings to those who were 
faithful, as Abraham was, who owned upwards of three 
hundred and eightcen—not hirelings—but born in his own 

se, and at his death bequeathed to his son Isaac, as 
aer testifies; and, in proof that itis no sin to own them, 
sus Corist himself declares-—‘ that when you shall see 
Abraham, Isaac. and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven, and 
you yourselves thrust out, there will be weeping, wailing, 
and gnashing of teeth.” Yes, these very Abotitionists that 
are now warring against the institution of slavery, which 
God has established and upheld since the days of Abraham, 
will be made to weep and wail and gnash their teeth for 
fighting against God, and cursing the institution of slavery. 
All polluted as they are with the stains of lying, theft, and 
murder, how can they escape the damnation of hel? 


Mr. LEAKE. The author of the letter is one 
of the best men in the world. He goes back to 
that standard to which all of us ought to be will- 
ing togo. Now Lask the Clerk to read the private 
note which accompanies the letter. Å 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Ion. SHELTON F. Leake will please canse the above 
quotations to be read at the Clerk’s desk, at such time as 
he may deem mot appropriate, and copicd for publication 
northward, and obligc, &c. ; g 

Mr. POTTLE. TI desire to ask the gentleman 
a single question. l 

Mr. LEAKE. I will answer any question, 

Mr. POTTLE. I would inquire of the gentle- 
man, who signed that petition which he says 
circulates in New York? 

Mr. LEAKE. It is signed by A. M. Powell 
as chairman, and George E. Baker as secretary. 

Mr. POTTLE. Now, sir, I ask the Clerk to 
read a short article, which I cut from the Globe 
this morning. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


“There was a convention of Garrison Abolitionists in 
Utica, New York, on Monday and Tuesday. The speakers 
were Parker Pillsbury, Aaron M. Powell, M. P. Robinson, 
Susan B. Aubray, and Rev. Beriah Green. The attendance 
was only moderate. ‘The resolutions adopted were similar 
to those passed by the same persons at Buffalo.” 


Mr. POTTLE. I desire only to say, in refer- 
ence to this matter, that that convention, as I un- 
derstand it, passed a resolution thanking the New 


| York Herald for acting as their medium in pub- 


lishing their sentiments, not only North, but 
South. All I desire to say in addition is, thatJ 
shall advise those Abolitionists of New, York 
henceforth, in justice to all parties, to extend their 
vote of thanks beyond the New York Herald. 

A Memser on the Republican side. Let the 
article I have sent to the Clerk be read. . 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“Tue New York HERALD ACKNOWLEDGED BY THE 
ABOLITIONISTS AS THEIR OrGaN—A convention of Garri- 
son Abolitionists was in session at Utica, yesterday and the 
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day befere. » The attendance was moderate, and the reso- 
Jutions and speeches were of the usual violent kind, with 
the exception of one resolution, which was calm, deliber- 
ate, and tril of trath, and -was.to the effect that the Aboli- 
tionists find in-the New York Herald a safe and zealous 
medium for the transmission, throughout the South, of the 
utterances of the great chiefs of abolition, and for being such 

_amedium, the convention returns thanks to James Gordon 
Bennett.’ 

- Mr. POTTLE. I do not know that I was un- 
derstood.. J meant simply to say, that I desired 
those gentlemen in New York to know that they 
are under obligation for advertising beyond the 
limits of the New York Herald. f 

Mr. LEAKE I did not understand what the 
gentleman meant by advertising beyond the limits 
of the New York Herald. I presume, now, that 
he micans that we are encouraging this very thing. 

Mr. POTTLE. That is it. 

Mr. LEAKE, I will add tothe obligation of the 
gentleman from New York by now sending this 

appeal and petition, to which I before alluded, to 

the reporters’ desk, and ask that it be incorporated 
into what I have said. [The appeal and petition 
will be found inserted above.] 

Mr. POTTLE. That is no obligation conferred 
upon me, I do not at all participate in the senti- 
ments of that paper. T stated that those gentle- 
men in New Yor k were under obligation to other 

ersons than the New York Herald, for a circu- 
lation of their sentiments. 

Mr. LEAKE. It is asked why it is that we 
circulate and give currency to that sort of docu- 
ment? Iwil tell you why. Ofcourse we are not 
‘afraid of any sort of influences brought upon the 
South adverse to the institution of slavery. But 
I tell gentlemen upon thatside of the House, that 
I send to my constituents such information as J 
thinkbest,in order that my constituents may know 
the issue which you ofthe North have made. I 
want them to comprehend the principles which 
govern gentlemen upon thatside. I want them to 
comprehend that this irrepressible conflict means 
what Senator Sewarn said it meant, in an extract 
from a speech made in the Senate, which was read 
‘this morning by the gentleman from Arkansas, 
(Mr. Hinpman.] That is my motive, and thatis 
all my motive. 
into my State such matter; but I say at the same 
time, that if men, from different motives, and from 
a different section, should utter such sentiments 
in Virginia, I am afraid, as my friend from Ar- 
kansas said this morning, the crop of hemp would 
not be sufficient to answer the purpose for which 
it ought now to be applied. Such is my purpose 
in haying this matter printed and circulated. 

Mr. CURTIS. Now that this matter of per- 
sonal Sxplananon has been disposed of, I wish to 
reply tothe argument of the gentleman from North 

Carolina (Mr. Braner] on the subject of the pre- 
vious question. He will recollect that the point 
I made was, that the previous question could not 
be debated. That is the point L wish to make; 
and further, that gentlemen cannot interpose a 

uestion of order for the purpose of debating it. 
He will sec why this previous question was in- 
troduced. Its very object was to put an end to 
debate. 

The Manual says, page 95: 

‘Tt is proper that every parliamentary assembly should 
have certain forms of questions, so adapted as to enable 
them filly to dispose of every proposition which can be made 
to them.” 

And among these t‘ forms, this previous ques- 
tion is presented. ‘Then it is also said, on the 
same page: 

“61. When a proposition is moved which it is useless or 
inexpedient now to express or discuss, the previous ques- 
tion has been introduced.” 

I think I have read enough to satisfy the gen- 
tleman thathis question is not debatable, I rose 

- upon the premises that a resolution had been of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hurcn- 
sns5] that the previous question had been called; 
and therefore that no debate is in order; and I read 
this clause to show that debate is out of order. 

The exception that I make to the further clause 
read by the gentleman is, that if the question is 
not disposed of ultimately upon the previous ques- 
tion, then, as he says, it may come up some other 
day. Now, I call his attention to another page 
of the Manual. The first point I make is, that 
the previous question is not debatable. Now, as 
to its result. On page 101 of the Manual, I find 
this: 

e Sec. 34. The Previous Question.—When any question 
is before the House, any member may move a previous 


I am willing to publish and send | 


tion) shall now be put? If it.pass in the affirmative, then 
the main question is to be put immediately; and no man 
may speak anything further to it, either to add or alter.” 


And further: 


“The previous question being moved and seconded, the 
question from the Chair shall be, ‘ Shall the main question 
be now put?’ and if the nays prevail, the main question 
shall not then be put.” | 


It goes on further to-say that, if the “ yeas” 
prevail, the question is, ‘“ Whether the main ques- 
tion shall now be put??? Now, it seems to me 
that, as the gentleman from Ohio has submitted a 
resolution, as he has called the previous question, 
and as the previous question is not debatable, no 
man can avoid the effect of the previous question 
by raising a question of order and debating the 
point of order. It not being debatable, the House 
must go to a vote upon the main question. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I wish to state 
wherein the genticman from North Carolina mis- 
represented the law. 

r.CURTIS. One word more, and I will yield 
the floor. Iagain state what I have fully estab- 
lished, and what I think concludes the question; 
and that is, that the main question is not debat- 
able, since the previous question has been fairly 
put by the member from Ohio, because this priv- 
leged question is now before the House, and must 
be put and first decided. 

Mr. BRANCH. I apprehended clearly the point 
made by the gentleman from lowa—that the pre- 
vious question having been called, debate was no 
longer in order; and he read a paragraph from the 
Manual to prove the correctness of that point, I 


gentleman that if he relied on that portion of the 
Manual, then, simultancously with the suppres- 
sion of debate, comes the suppression of the mo- 
tion itself; and while it cuts off debate it also cuts 
off the motion, and it goes over to the next day. 
It was, I imagine, through inadvertence that the 
gentleman from lowa referred to the rule on page 
95. {tis under the rule on page 101 that we are 
now acting. 

Mr. CURTIS. The point I made was that it 
is not debatable, and I read the clause for the 
proof of that particular point, 

Mr. BRANCH. Yes; and I prove, by read- 
ing the paragraph itself, that the instant you cut 
off debate, that Instant you suppress the question 
and carry it over to the next day. 
brings in a new and different previous question, 
and it is that under which we are now acting. I 
will read it: 


may move a previous question, ‘ Whether that question 
(called the main question) shall now be put? Af it pass in 
the affirmative, then the main question is to be pit immedi- 
ately, and no man may speak any further to it, either to add 
or alter.” 


The gentleman from Iowa will perceive that 


the House. But whatis the condition of the ques- 
tion now before the House? The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hurcuins] offered a resolution for the 
plurality rule. The reception of that resolution 
was objected to; and that resolution is not now, 
and has not been at any time, before the House. 
Consequently there is nothing on which the pre- 
vious question can be called, because the previous 
question can only be called on a question pending 
before the House. 

Mr. CURTIS. One word here. 

Mr. BRANCH. Excuse me. You break the 
continuity of my ideas. I have referred to the 
terms of the Manual on page 101, just now read. 
“Tf it pass in the affirmative,” is the language of 
the Manual. Before debate can be cut off, the 
previous question must have passed in the afirm- 
ative by a vote of the House. I now yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. CURTIS. The only point I wish to make 
here, is that.a simple objection is of no effect under 
parliamentary law. We have such a provision 
under the rules of the House, but 1 do not admit 
that that is parliamentary law, under which we 
arenow acting. Therefore, I claim that the ques- 
tion is fairly before the House. 

Mr. BRANCH. The rule on which the gen- 
ileman relies is an obsolete rule. 
superseded by the rule on page 101, and that rule 
does not suppress discussion until the previous 


| question is passed in the affirmative by a vote of 


have read a paragraph, in order to show to the | 


But page 101 | 


“When any question is before the Honse, any member | 


before that previous question cuts off debate, it | 
must have passed in the affirmative by a vote of | 


It has been | 


question, ‘ Whether that question (called the main ques- i 


the House. The previous question has not only 
not passed in the affirmative, but the proposition 
on which it is called is not even before the House. 
So that the previous question cannot properly be 
called upon it, much less passed in the affirmative. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I agree with 
the gentleman from North Carolina that it is un- 
important to consider what is contained on page 
95 of the Manual. But I'desire to call his atten- 
tion, and that of the Clerk and of the House, to 
what he has read already from page 101: 

« When any question is before the House, any member 
may move a previous question, ‘Whether that question 
(called the main question) shall now be put?’ If it passin 
the affirmative, then the main question is to be put imme- 
diately, and no man may speak anything further to it, either 
to add or alter.” 

On page 102, the Manual reads: 

“This kind of question is understood by Mr. Hatsell to 
have been introduced in 1604. (2 Hats., 80.) Sir Henry 
Vane introduced it. (2 Grey, 113, 114; 3 Grey, 384.) When 
the question was put in tnis form, ‘Shall the main ques- 
tion be put” a determination in the negative suppressed 
the main question during the session ; but since the words 
‘now put’ are used, they exclude it for the present only: 
formerly, indeed, only till the present debate was over, 
(4 Grey, 43,) but now for that day and no longer. (2Grey, 
113, 114.) 

So that it seems that when the previous ques- 
tion is demanded and sustained by a majority of 
the House, the main question must be now put 
without debate. If the majority of the House 
declare by its vote that the main question shall 
not be now put, it is suppressed, not for the ses- 
sion, but for the time being. It goes over, and 
the question passes from the House. 

Now, what I desire to call the attention of the 
House to is this: that when the main question has 
been ordered—whether under the rules of the 
House or under parliamentary law—no further 
debate is in order, either on the main question, or 
any collateral question, or any question of order. . 
The majority has, in that case, the power to sup- 
press debate, and close the mouths of the minority, 
as in this case, under the general law, their mouths 
are closed. But, sir, you will perceive further, 
that if debate be closed by ordering the main 
question, cither under the rules of the House or 
under the parliamentary law, it is also closed 
whenever a demand is made for the previous 
question, up to the time of the decision of that 
question, because the demand for the previous 
question would amount to nothing whatever, if 
gentlemen could go on debating the question in- 
definitely. Thedemand forthe previous question 
would amount to nothing whatever, inasmuch as 
every question before the House would be open 
to unbounded and indefinite discussions; conse- 
quently the construction has always been observed 
in this House, following the parliamentary law, 
that whenever a demand for the previous question 
is made, there can be no debate until the question 
be taken; and that all debate, whether on the prin- 
cipal or on collateral questions, is cut off until 
that time. It is, therefore, clear that the position 
of the gentleman from Iowa is sound, and cannot 
be disturbed. 

Mr. Clerk: 


Mr. BOCOCK. 

Mr. CURTIS. lask for the decision of this 
question in some way by the House. 

Mr. BOCOCK. If the gentleman makes that 
point, then I submit the point which the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Rracan] made a short 
time ago, that a point of order cannot he raised 
upon a point of order. The gentleman under- 
stands that. The Clerk will bear in mind that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hurcuis] sub- 
mitted a proposition containing what is. called the 
plurality rule, and on that he called the previous 
question. I myself, or somebody else, raised a 
question of order on that, that the motion could 
not be made in that stage of the business. That 
point of order has been submitted to the House; 
the House has been asked to try that point of or- 
der. Now the gentleman from Iowa comes for- 
ward and raises another point of order upon that 
point of order. And if he does that, then I raise 
a point of order on his point of order; and point 
of order can be piled on point of order until they 
rise as high as Pelion upon Ossa, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Wil the gentleman allow 
me a moment? 

Mr. BOCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. BINGHAM. When I asked a vote of the 
House this morning upon the proposition of my 
colleague, it was not my purpose to do anything 
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but this: that the House should dispose of the 
question of order raised by the gentleman, or by 
one of his colleagues, upon the admissibility of 
the resolution of the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. 
Hurcuins.] I desired the House to dispose of 


that;and the only way in which, as I understood, | 


it could be disposed of was by a vote of the 
Fouse, and on that Lasked forthe yeas and nays. 
I should be greatly obliged to the gentleman from 
Virginia if he can assign any reason why he him- 
self should not consent that the House should 
proceed at once to dispose of the question of 
order before the House by a vote by the House? 


Mr. BOCOCK. Because I have given to the gen- | 


deman from Iowa, and to other gentlemen on that 
side of the House, credit—which some gentlemen 
on this side of the House, who do not know them 
as well as Ido, have not given them—for not de- 
siring to drive forward to their point in defiance 
and despite of law. 
men themselves were open to conviction; and that 
if they could be shown that the position they 


occupy was not in accordance with law, and not | 


proper, they would not insist on carrying their 
point by force of numbers, however much their 
own desire and inclination might lead them in 
that direction. It was because I thought I could 


show that the proposition of the gentleman from | 


Ohio [Mr. Hurciins] was not in order, that I 
took the floor at this moment. 
Mr. BINGHAM. I desire the gentleman from 


Virginia to remember that he himself, yesterday, ; 
S y Yo} 


ifT understood him, made the intimation, in which 
I entirely concur with him, that if this question 
of order which he himself raised upon the admis 


sibility of the proposition of my colleague, [Mr. ; 
Hurtcuins,] were voted down, the question itself, į 


being upon the passage of the resolution, would 
then be open to discussion, so that the gentleman 
from Iowa, (Mr. Curtis,] and all’ other gentle- 
men on this side of the House, to whom the gen- 
tleman from Virginia alluded to as likely to listen 
to argument and reason to govern them in their 
votes, would be just as open to conviction after 
this question of order had been disposed of, as 
they are now, 

Mr. BOCOCK. The gentleman will see that 
it would be a very different question. 

Mr. BINGHAM. How different? 

Mr. BOCOCK. What I propose to show is, 
that the proposition presented by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hurcuws] is not legitimately be- 
fore the House. Now, ifthe objection be waived, 
and the proposition be permitted to come before 
the House, the only question will then be, whether 
the plurality rule, being legitimately before us, 
shall be adopted? 


Mr.GROW. Ido not like to interrupt the gen- 


.tleman; but I wish to present a consideration to | 
I think the | 
gentleman—and I give him all eredit for the re- | 
marks he has just made—did not correctly state | 
the position occupied by this side of the House. į 
Our view is, that the question pending before the į 
Houseis, whether, if the gentleman from Ohio can | 
introduce his proposition, that question is or is | 


him that he may comment upon it. 


not subject to debate? The gentleman thinks it 
is open for debate. y is 
question for the House to determine, whether it is 
or not; and that that question can be submitted to 
the House without piling questions of order upon 
cach other, which, as the gentleman says, cannot 
done. 
Mr. BOCOCK. The gentleman will sce that 
itis putting one question of order upon another 
question of order, The question of order first pre- 


sented was, that the resolution offered by the gen- | 


tleman from Ohio was not in order; and when I 


rise to debate it, gentlemen say that debate is not | 


in order. I raise the question upon that, that the 
gentleman had no right to raise that question of 
order. Does not the gentleman sce that this is 
piling questions of order upon cach other? 

Mr. GROW. I think I can show the gentle- 
man that there is a mode of getting at it without 
piling questions of order upon each other. When 
agentleman gets up and enters into general dis- 
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I believed that these gentle- + 


Now, I submit that that isa ; 


i fore I call his attention and the attention of the 


| ata former period in the session, the question was 
; submitted to the House whether Mr. Logan, of 


‘| question ought first to be settled by the House. 
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cussion, you might call him to order, because he 
is notkeeping within the rules, which require him 
to confine his remarks to the question before the 
House, if debatable; and if not, he cannot go on 
to discuss it. ` That question must be submitted 
before any other; and there is no opportunity of 
piling questions upon cach other. I grant that you 
cannot raise questions of order upon each oiber, 
as the gentleman says; but if a gentleman upon 
the floor commences a general discussion upon the 
affairs of this Union, f say that I have the right 
to rise and call him to order, and insist that he 
shall confine his remarks to the point under con- 
sideration; and I repeat that it is not piling ques- 
tions upon each other. 

Now, my notion of this whole question is this: 
that the point of order being raised whether a par- 
ticular proposition is in order or not, and the ques- 
tion being raised whether general discussion can 
be entertained upon that question, this latter ques- 
tion must first be determined by a vote of the 
House before any such discussion can go on. [ 
know the gentleman’s love of order, and there- | 


House to this position. {f repeat, that the point 
being raised, a gentleman cannot be permitted to 
enter into general discussion upon this question 
of order; before he can be permitted to go on, the 
question must be submitted to the House, justas, 


Ilinois, should be permitted to proceed. If the 
majority of the House say that general discussion 
is in order, then the debate can go on; but this 


Mr. BOCOCK. I think I comprehend the 
views of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. The 
-difficulty in the way of their correctness grows 
out of the anomaly of the position. I know no 
case under parliamentary law where one question 
of order can be raised upon another question of 
order to be decided by the House. If such were 
the case, points of order might be piled upon each 
other ad infinitum. I will say to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania further, that in the ordinary 
proceedings of the Flouse, when there isa Speaker, 
a gentleman who is not confining his remarks to | 
the question of order pending may be called to | 
order by another member, and the point made | 
that he 1s not confining himself within the Icgit- 
imate sphere of debate. The Speaker is bound | 
to decide that; and the only responsibility resting 
upon the Speaker in such case, is that he ts liable 
to a vote of censure if he does not decide it cor- 
rectly, But there being no Speaker now, there is 
no authority to decide points of order, and there 
is no case under parliamentary law where one | 
point of order can be raiscd upon another point ! 
of order. Ofcourse, growing out of the anomaly | 
of the position, you cannot raise that point of | 
order. 

Mr. GROW. Why? 

Mr. CURTIS. Allow meaminute. Having | 
raised the question of order myself, I claim the 
right of stating itagain. | 

Mr.GROW. Youmay have the flooraltogether | 
if you wish it. i 

Mr. CURTIS. I concede that the Manual is ; 
full of the idea that you cannot pile one motion | 
upon another, and particularly that you cannot | 
raise one question of order upon another; and it | 
is to exclude and preclude all such motions that | 
I rose to a point of order this morning. The | 

i 
j 


point I make is this: that the previous question 

having been moved by the gentleman from Ohio, | 
{Mr. Hurcurs,] all discussion is out of order; | 
and that, therefore, when a gentleman rises to dis- | 
cuss this very point of order, he may be called to : 
order. If the proposition of the gentleman from jj 
Ohio was in order, then any question can be raised | 
upon which there is no chance of debate, and the | 
only question that can be put by the Speaker, or l 
by the Clerk is, “ Shall the main question be now || 
put?” now, to-day, in advance of all discussion? | 
In this view of the point I make, there is no pos- | 
sibility of piling one motion upon another, and | 


especially none of piling one point of order upon ! 
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another, since I have insisted the previous 
tion cuts them off. : pon Peden ES 

Mr. BOCOCK. Well, then, if there is no p 
of order raised on me, I will proceed: . Iwill stà 
to the gentleman from Iowa in all frankness th 
all I want to do is just what he ‘has done. He. ` 
has done a little more than state his point of ordet“ 
—he has argued it; and I.want now -to reply, to.his 
argument. rae: ay 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. “Let me say a 
word here. I wish to say in reference to the gen- 
tleman’s position, that points of order.cannot be 
piled upon points of order; that it often happens 
in the House that several ‘points of order are’ 
pending at the same time. For instance: the’ 
House proceeds to the transaction.of the regular 
business, a question of order is raised,and during 
its discussion another business intervenes, say by 
aprivileged question. When that privileged ques-. 
tion is up another question of order may be raised, 
and it must be decided. Suppose we were in 
session to-day, and had the appropriation bills 
before us, and on them a question of order was 
raised. If then the Committee of Elections came 
in with a report, that would supersede all, other 
business; another question of order could be:raised 
on that. This is the first question of order on 
this privileged question. We maintain that here. 
there is a privileged question, the resolution of 
the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Hurcuins.] Wë 
maintain that that privileged question takes pre- 
eedence of all other motions. There is but one 
question of order, and that question is distinetly 
and directly before us. Now, are we right in 
assuming that? Itis the question, and the only 
question of order now before us. Are we right 
that that is a privileged question, and that the. 
question of order is the question before us? : ¢ 

Let me say another word. The gentleman from. 
Virginia says that there is a reason why, we could. 
not move this question, because there were other ` 
questions pending upon which the previous ques- 
tion had been demanded. Grantitto be so; grant 
it to be true that we are in crrorin supposing that 
this is a privileged question, and that a question. 
of order may be raised onit: what results? The 
previous question is already demanded upon a pre- 
cedent proposition, and, that being so, there can 
be no debate on it. So, then, if the gentleman in- 
sists upon that demand for the previous question, 
debate is out of order upon the gentleman’s own 
theory; until that first demand for the previous 
question is disposed of, no debate can be in order. 

Mr. BOCOCK. J hope that gentlemen willnow 
let me procecd. I give the gentleman fromeMaine 
credit for having stated his proposition two or 
three different times, and for having done what 
few other people can do, stated it again and again 
in almost precisely the same language. 

Mr. Clerk, I know the gentleman from Maine, 
and I know his knowledge of parliamentary law. 
The theory he has advanced and the argument he 
has made are very ingenious; but they rest upon 
the fallacy that the proposition of the gentleman 
from Ohio is before the House.. Thagis the very 
thing I confute; he has taken for granted the very 
question I contest. 1 deny that the proposition. 
of the gentleman from Ohio is before the House. 
My friend from North. Carolina. very properly 
stated that one grcat cause of the difficulty of 
our fricnd over the way. in regard to this matter 
was confounding the main question with the pre- 
vious question, The Manual, as read by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, says that when the 
previous. question has been called and seconded, 
the question then comes upand cannot be debated. 
That is not now the condition of the thing before 
the House, The question is now on the previous 
question, at least that is the proposition, qhat.the 
previous question shall be called. “That call for 
the previous question has not been seconded. 
I say that the previous question. itself would he 
debatable. . , 

I will state further, that the gentleman, in my 
humble judgment, docs not apprehend the exact 
nature, substance, and history of whatis called the 
previous question. The origin of the. previous 
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notwithstanding a call for the previous question 
on the question whether the vote should or should 
not beat once taken on it, But {will procecd to 
show that gentlemen are not even in so good a 
condition as that. The proposition of the gentle- 
man from Ohio is not before the House; and why? 
I might show, in a variety of ways hinted at by 
gentlemen on this side, how it could not be before 
the House. The gentleman from Maine says that, 
under the law of 1791, there is a standing: order 
forbidding us to do anything else than to proceed | 
to the election of a Speaker. We have decided 
again and again, under that law, that declaratory 
resolutions in reference to the Speaker, were not 
business in that sense. When lie proposition of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Crank] was 
brought forward; when various other propositions 
were brought forward; then was the time, if gen- 
tlemen thought they were not in order, to raise the 
question, und-to insist upon it. “They were ad- 
mitted, however, because they related to the ques- 
tion before the Flouse of the election of a Speaker. 
— Mr. GROW, There was a question of order 
raised on those resolutions. 
Mr. BOCOCK. Some time after they were 
presented, 
Mr, GROW. No, sir; at the same time. The 
` Journal shows that the point was made instantly 
they were introduced. Fere it is, page 3 of the 
Globe for this session. Mr. Crank presented his 
resolution, and Mr. Srrvens, of Pennsylvania, 
raised the question of order, that nothing was in 
order but the election of a Speaker. ‘The genue- 
man from Pennsylvania withdrew his point tem- 
porarily, to let in the substitute of the gentleman 
from Nortlg Carolina, [Mr. Giumer.} ‘Then a 
motion was made to lay the whole subject on the | 
table, which was defeated by a tic vote. ‘Phen 
Mr. Srrvens again insisted on his point of order. 
Mr. BOCOCK. I think the gentleman cx- 
plains away his own proposition. te says the 
point of order was withdrawn for the purpose of | 
allowing the gentleman from North Carolina to 
submit a substitute; that then a preposition was 
made to lay the whole subject upon the table; and | 
that, after that, the point of order was renewed. 
Now, I submit to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, if you allow subsequent proceedings, if 
you allow a motion to be made to lay on the table; 
if you allow a motion to postpone indefinitely; if 
you allow proceedings to be had upon a bill, you 
cannot then rise to a question of order upon the 
introduction of the bill into the House. Suppose 
we were organized; that a bill was introduced to- 
day; that we were engaged in its consideration, 
that we had arrived at its first and second read- 
ing; will the gentleman say that in the midst of 
the discussion and progress of the bill he could |i 


tise before the House and say that he objected 


' too late to raise the question óf order. Then I sct 


ii mentary law is that a majority of a deliberative 


because the bill was notin order? No, sir; the 
gentleman from Pengsylvania. knows better; he 
knows that the time to raise the point of order 
is before proceeditigs have been had; that after 
you have permitted proceedings to be had it is 


all these propositions before the House. Indeed, 
this question of order itsclf was already before 
the House. As some of my friends upon this 
side have said, there was first before the House a 
question which all know to be of the highest dig- 
nity—the question of correctingthe Journal. You 
make up the proccedings of the House cach day; 
they are read cach morning’at the desk; and the 
time for correcting them is when they are read; 
and if any gentleman finds that any part of the 
proceedings is misrepresented, he has a right to 
move to correct the Journal; and that is a question 
of the very highest privilege, and cannot be super- 
seded by any other. AH these things were before 
the House. 

Again, the gentleman from Maine over the way, 
(My. W asusur, ]stated yesterday that he claimed 
this'to be the order of the day; and that it comes 
up, as a matter of course, without a resolution. 
Tattempted then bricfly to show the gentleman 
from Maine that his argument cut itself up by the 
roots; and why? A proposition to proceed to the 
election of a Speaker, which is in order, accord- 
ing to the argument of the gentleman from Maine, 
requires no resolution, "This question does not 
require a resolution, and, therefore, I say that the 
resolution of the gentleman from Ohio is not in 
order, as it interferes with the order of the day. 
Let me claborate this a little. I could expand this 
constitutional argument which has been brought 
forward by the gentleman from South Carolina; 
but I do not think proper at this time to do so. 
We are acting under the law of 1791, which re- 
quires that, before we proceed to any other busi- 
ness, we shall elect a Speaker. The Constitution 
requires that the oath of office shall be adminis- 
tered to members of the House by the Speaker; 
and that law requires, that before we proceed to 


other business, the Speaker shall administer that | 


oath. ‘Then we are in no situation to proceed to 
any other business until we eleet a Speaker; be- 
cause he is the person to administer the oath, We 
have to proceed to the eleetion ofa Speaker. How? 
Under the parliamentary law. What is the par- 
iamentary law? tis a majority law. The law 
of all deliberative assemblics is, that a majority 
shall control. Finding ourselves then obliged, | 
under the law of 1791, to proceed to the election 
of a Speaker under the parliamentary law, you 
samnot adopt the plurality rule. Why have we 
not adopted the general rules of the House of 
Representatives to govern our proceedings ? Why 
have we not adopted the hour rule? why not va- 
rious other rules? We have admitted that we can 
adopt no rules; that we are obliged to act under 
general parliamentary law, If we can adopt no 
rules, how can we adopt the plurality rule? 

It has been admitted by all preceding Con- į 
gresses, under the Government, that under the law 
of 1791, this House, until it had elected a Speaker, 
could not adopt any rules, but was obliged to act 
under general parliamentary law. Is not this 
plurality rule as much a rule as any other? If 
we can adopt this, cannot we adopt. a whole code 
of rules? Gentlemen say this proposition relates 
to the election of a Speaker. Still, if it does, itis 
a rule, a new rule, and has to be adopted by this 
body as much as any other rule. 

Now, I have shown that under the Jaw and 
under the Constitution we are bound to clect a 
Speaker, and to do everything else under the gen- 


eral parliamentary law, and the general parlia- 


assembly controls. But the plurality rele is a 
change of the general parliamentary law upon the 
subject. | 
Mr. GOOCH. I would ask the gentleman, if | 
we can adopt no rule, how we can adopt a rule 
relating to the qualifications of a man who is to 
be elected Speaker ? | 
Mr. BOCOCK. I would say in relation to that, 
that one is arule, and the other is not. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts does not display his 
usual acumen. The one isa rule to be influential 
in governing us; the other acts as a mere recom- 


mendation. You may pass a resolution, saying 
that a man of certain opinions is not fit to be | 


Speaker of this House, and yet you may, the very 
next moment, turn round and elect that man. You 
claim, if you pass the’ plurality rule, that it will 
be a law for your government; the other is a mere 
declaration of opinion. 

Mr.GOOCH. Then, if I understand the gentle- 
man, the one is a resolution which means nothing, 
which has no force and effect after it is passed; 
which amounts to nothing; while the other is a 
rule to govern us. : 

Mr. BOCOCK. 

Mr. GOOCH. 
tinction. 

Mr. BOCOCK. 
ought to vote for it. 

Mr. GOOCH. I am ready to give my, vote 
upon all resolutions, or to give my reasons for 
not voting. 

Mr. BOCOCK. Iwas proceeding to show that 
all these questions being before the House, when 
the gentleman from Ohio rose, yesterday, and 
moved to adopt a new law to govern the clection 
of Speaker, we properly raised the question of 
order; and I say that that question of order pre- 
vented the resolution of the gentleman from Olio 
coming before the House, and he could not call 
the previous question. Will it be told me, by any 
fair-minded gentleman upon this floor, whose 
mind looks for truth and not victory, that a man 
can rise and introduce any proposition out of order, 
and, by calling the previous question, prevent 
gentlemen from raising the point of order whether 
itis in order? Suppose some gentleman here, in 
the madness of the moment, should risc and offer 
a resolution declaring that this Union should be 
dissolved—a resolution having no reference to the 
election of a Speaker—and suppose he should fol- 
low it by calling the previous question: will the 
gentleman from Iowa say that, because he moyed 
the previous question upon it,it is not admissible 
for me to rise in my place and say it is out of 
order, and ought not to be entertained? Will 
gentlemen pretend to say, when the question be- 
fore the House is, whether or not it is in order, 
that I am not to discuss it, and must be brought 
to an immediate vote upon the proposition? 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman knows very 
well that, by the rules of Parliament, the previous 
question was made for the purpose of cutting off 
all debate. The rule may be abused; and it would 
be a most terrible abuse in the instance the gen- 
tleman supposes; yet that might be the best way 
of getting nid of an irrelevant or impertinent ques- 
tion. We are, I suppose, all of us, Representa- 
tives in Congress, assembling here in our clement- 
ary capacity; and in my judgment, every day we 


It is a declaration of opinion. 
I understand that precise dis- 


If that is your opinion, you 


| meet here is a new meeting, usembarrassed and 


very litle entangled by our previous elementary 
acts. 

Whenever we come together in this Hall as 
members clect, the only business before us is the 
election of a Speaker; and I have, therefore, a 
right to disregard whatever has been done before, 
and to raise this question at all times and every 
moment. If we were to abuse this previous ques- 
tion, we would actimproperly, according to parlia- 
mentary law; but yet, we would have a right to 
abuse it. I would not ask any one to do that; and 
I say I only bring it up now because it is time to 
do so. I claim that the question is before the 
House on the demand for the previous question. 
It is brought here for the very purpose of cutting 
off debate; and the gentleman has himself read 
from the Manual to show that purpose. 

Let me ask him now one question. He says 
he may bring up all matters in question, and de- 
bate them on this demand for the previous ques- 
tion, Would notthat be cutting off the very object 
of the rule? He read from the Manual that its 
object originally was to cut off debate ‘when a 
subject is brought forward of a delicate nature as 
to high personages,” &e. Now, supposing that 
we had brought up here something very delicate, 
and had called the previous question for the pur- 
pose of preventing discussion: could we not use 
this demand for the previous question to prevent 
exposure of that delicate subject and to cut off all 
debate upon it? 

Mr. BOCOCK. If the gentleman is through, I 
think I will meet his difficulty in regard to that 
matter. The gentleman’s proposition is, that the 
demand for the previous question cuts off debate 
upon it. I admit that if we were acting under the 
rules of the House, the demand for:the previous 
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question would cut off debate upon that, but not 
upon. collateral matters. But itis not so under 
parliamentary law. : 

Mr. CURTIS. 1 want the gentleman to un- 
derstand distinctly that I admit he has a righi to 
debate the previous question, but he must: keep 
strictly to that point. E 
measure itself, or any other question but the pr 
vious question, and [would have aright to call him 
to order if he went on to speak of extrancous 
matters, ; 

Mr. BOCOCK.. A friend here has handed me 
an authority which I will read to the gentleman 
in connection with his remarks. By the rule es- 
tablished April 7, 1789, all members were allowed 
to speak once on the previous question; and that 
rule remained in force until December, 1805, when 


debate was prohibited. You will observe that, 


under the Manual, debate is allowed on the pre-} 


vious question; but subsequently, bya rule of the 
House, debate was cut off; and yet, on Decem- 
ber 15, 1807, the, House, on an appeal from the 
Speaker’s decision, reversed it, and decided that 
the main question was open to debate, and that 
decision was reaffirmed by the House in Decem- 
ber, 1808. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is entirely inapplicable, 
because it relates to the first rule as it existed 


under the Manual adopted by Congress, not the | 
parliamentary law proper, which is the only law | 


we acknowledge and now refer to. 


Mr. BOCOCK. Thegentleman saysthat, under | 


the Manual, the previous question ‘is debatable. 
l was arguing the question that the previous 
question being called on this proposition cannot 
cut off debate on the question knie the matter is 
before the. House, I have given you instances 
where entirely illegitimate and improper resolu- 
tions might be brought forward, and where the 


previous question might be called upon them; | 


and, according to the view of the gentleman from 
lowa, debate would be cut off, not only on the 
proposition itself, but upon all collateral matters, 
and upon the question whether the proposition 
was properly before the House or not. That I 
understand to be the position of the gentleman. 
Now, the very point that I make is, that the res- 
olution of the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Hurcu- 
7 is not legitimately before the House. Let 
the 
previous question is. The previous question is, 
“Shall the main question on the proposition be- 
fore the House be now put?’ Now, if this prop- 
osition is not before the House, then there can be 
no previous question called upon it. I askagain, 
what is the previous question? The previous 
question is, ‘Shall the main question on the prop- 


osition before the House be now put?” If aprop- | 


osition is not before the House, then the previous 
question cannot be called upon it; and the ques- 
tion arises, which is the question before the 
House ? 

Now, we cannot say how the House will vote. 
Suppose that, on a vote being taken, this point of 
order shall be sustained, and it shall be decided 


that the resolution of. the gentleman from Ohio | 
was never before the House: where then goes the’ 


previous question? Can you have the previous 
question—that is, a call for the main question—on 
a proposition which may be decided not to be be- 


fore the House, and thathas not been determined | 


yet to be before the House? I say no; andI sa 

further, that if it were before the House, and if 
the previous question were called, it would only 
cut off debate on the main proposition itself, and 
not upon all the collateral questions arising out of 
it. The argument which the gentleman from lowa 
employed by way of illustration from the Manual 
does not meet the case. When these propositions 
of a delicate nature were brought before Parlia- 


ment, it was desired to exclude debate on the | 


propositions themselves, but not on the collateral 
questions, not on the questions arising out of 
them. . ; 
Here, then, is the state of the case briefly. Here 
are various propositions pending before the House 
Here is the resolution of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. Cuarx;] a point of order was raised, 
and the previous question is pending upon. it. 
Then there is the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Gitmer;] then 
there is the proposition of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Hickman] to amend the Jour- 
nal. 


here are various other propositions pend- | 


He ‘cannot go into the i 


gentleman look for a moment at what the | 


ji eration over them. 


ing; and, under the law of 1791, it is to be pre- 
| sumed that all these are questions of privilege, 
| because they all relate to the question of the Speak- 
| ership; and nothing that docs not relate to that 
| question is properly before the Honse. No point 
| of order has been raised and sustained: upon them; 
they have, therefore; been admitted to be in order; 
and it is too late now to say that they do not re- 
| late to the subject-matter. The proposition of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hurcums] is not, 
then, entitled to precedence, or to higher-consid- 
If it were, then I say thata 
proposition to proceed now to elect a Speaker 


it would be simply a motion to. proceed to:that 
business, without appending to it any proposition 
to amend the rules. The proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio is not regularly-in order, be- 
cause it undertakes to establish a rule for this 
House, while it has been admitted again and again 
that, under the law of 1791, we cannot establish 
rules until the House has organized. 

Again, Isay that the previous. question being 


called doesnot make any difference, because, when 
the question of order was raised on the proposi- | 


tion of the gentleman from Ohio, the call for the | 


previous question was in abeyance until it was 


before the House or not. Even if it were not so, 
the previous question has not been seconded; and 
j it has been shown by various gentlemen who have 
spoken on this floor that debate is not cut off till 
the previous question is seconded. Then, again 
I say, that even if the previous question were sec- 
onded, debate upon the previous question, accord- 
ing to the Manual, would be in order, and debate 
upon all collateral points. 

Now, I say to the gentleman from Iowa, thatif 
it appear hard that there should be no way to force 
the minority up to the point, he must submit to 
the exigency of the occasion, We apply to our 
shield for protection. Law and rules are made 
for the protection of minorities; and the gentleman 
must not undertake to convert us by the strong 
arm of power. I say to the gentleman from Iowa, 
and to the other gentlemen associated with him, 
that the idea has gone abroad that the Republican 
party, of which they are members, are not quite 
as regardful of the Constitution, of legal restric- 
ions, and of that comity which ought to exist 
among brethren, as they ought to be. Indeed, 
there are various persons who say that, in your 
attempts to obtain universal dominion over the 
country, you are willing to trample on all law, on 
all constitutions, and onall comity. Trample on 
the rules of the House in your present condition, 
and the name of the Republican party will become 
as well known hereafter for lawlessness as it is 
now known for sectionality. 

Mr. NOELL resumed the floor. 

_ Mr. COLFAX and Mr. CURTIS sought the 
floor. 

Mr. COLFAX. I think, after allowing the 
elaborate argument of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, itis but fair for the gentleman from. Mis- 
souri to allow a bricf response from this side. 

Mr. NOELL. I will make this remark before 
yielding to any one: 1 do not desire to yield the 
floor until a later hour, if Í am to go on with my 
remarks this evening. > 
that after this collaguy is ended the House will 


morning, Í will yield. 

[Cries of t Agreed !77] 

Mr. GROW. 
I have no objection to making this agreement; 
that he shall occupy the same position in the 
morning that he occupies now, 1n reference to 
general discussion upon this question, without 
conceding that he now has that right. 

Mr. NOELL. That is understood, of course. 

Mr. COLFAX. If the gentleman will yield, 
then I desire the floor for a few moments. 

Mr. CURTIS. Before the gentleman from In- 
diana proceeds with his remarks, having raised 


gentleman says that the Republican party, to 
which I am-attached, has been charged with dis 
regarding the Constitution and laws of the land 
Sir, I am very sorry that the attempt should be 
made in this country to place the Republican party 
n that false position; and it is more the fault o 


this question myself, I desire to saya word. The | 


would be entitled to precedence over his, because | 


decided whether the proposition was legitimately | 


If it be the understanding | 


i 


adjourn, and I shali be entitled te the floor in the | 


I will say to the gentleman that | 


} 


and misunderstood. We have been desirous from 
the first to organize the House, and ther to 6x- 
plain our motives and. our principles; aud. the 
gentleman knows very well, that when I raised 
this point I stated that I was following law reason, 
and justice. Why, sir, we are: not desirous ‘of 
carrying any point by force: We only‘ask that 


| a fair construction of the Constitution. and law 


shall be carricd ont here and everywhere; : 

Mr. BOCOCK, I did not say that the gentle- 
man sought to violate law. Ivonly threw*out 
some admonitions to the gentleman that: he and 
his friends might ‘be regardful of their grounds 
of action. : a ae 


Mr. CURTIS. TI hope the gentleman did not 


| intend to make an offensive remark, 00 


Mr. BOCOCK. What was there in what I 
said that was offensive? ; 
Mr. CURTIS. Nothing, unless the use of that 


; word ‘admonition’? was intended as such, 


Mr. BOCOCK. Well, sir, advice is very cheap, 
and a little advice may be given without harm:to 
any man. re 

Mr. CURTIS. Of course there is nothing of- 
fensive in that meaning of the word. ` What I 
was going to say was, that the gentleman seems 
: toentircly have lost sight of the question I brought 
before the House. All Lask is, thatthe previous 
question shall be argued, for that is the only ques- 
uon before us. Aslong as this discussion-applies 
to that, I conceive that it is pertinent; but these 
other questions as to what will be the consequence 
of the previous question, may come up after- 
i wards. If there is no question: before the House 
to which the previous gucstion can apply, then 
i the previous question being carried, there would 
| be no question put. But { claim that there is a 
question before the House, and that we can con- 
| stantly put it. That question is the election of a 
Speaker; and if we can carry the previous ques- 


|; tion, that will be the main question, and we will 
i; thus terminate debate and secure an organization. 


i. Mr. BARKSDALE, I desire to ask the gen- 
tleman from Iowa what he proposes to do with 
he resolutions which were offered before. the gen» 


t 
t . . toe . 
tleman from Ohio made his proposition, and which 
t : 


ake preeedence of that motion? ; 4 
Mr. CURTIS. I claim that this question of 
electing a Speaker is in order whenever it is 
brought up; that it overrides and underrides and 
takes precedence of all other questions. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. The resolution of the 
[gentleman from Missouri refers directly to the 
election of a Speakor, and hence it is in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Lam not going to dispute about 
i that. I have my own views about this matter; 
i but, with due respect to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippl, I decline going into that matter, after in- 
truding so long on the indulgence of the House. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I want to makea 
statement, and F want the attention of the.whole 
House to that statement. E want to state tò the 
gentleman froni Iowa, and to gentlemén on ‘all 
sides of the House, that these questions of order 
and all these difficulties which surround the House, 
and all in the way of its organization, have been 

roduced by the Republican side of the House. 

offered a plain, clear resolution, but it has been 
encumbered, it has been beset with obstacles from 
that time to this, and exclusively by the Repub- 
lican side of the House. No man on the Demo- 
cratic side of the House has attempted to embar- 
rass that resolution; but I repeat, that all the 
embarrassments, all the questions of order, and 
all the obstacles which have been thrown in its 
way, have been produced by the Republican side of 
the House: and I want the country to understand 
the fact. I want the country to know that we 
cannot get a vote upon that resolution, because of 
the difficulties continually thrown in its way by 
the Republican party in this House; and it is not 
in their power now, by any strategy, or by any 
appeal to us that the country is suffering for want 
of an organization, which has been produced by 
their own action, to elect their candidate and place 
him in that chair. : 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Clerk, I make no ad co 


i 
} 
J 
i 
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and not by- a Republican. 


his resolution was:made by a South American, 
A gentleman belong- 
ing to the southern Opposition moved to strike 
out a certain portion of the gentleman’s motion 
and insert another proposition; that was the first 
question Lacknowledge thatif you were to take 
up the record of motions and resolutions which 
have been proposed since that day, you have an 
accumulation upon that table which it would take 
us weeks to dispose of, if we proceed under par- 
Hamentary rules. Now, sir, I repeat, that in 
insisting upon the previous question I do not pro- 
pose to carry it by physical force. It must be 
done by moral force, and in obedience to law. I 
disclaim utterly all intention to use any other ex- 
ertion than that in conformity to the Constitution 
and law, which I desire to present with due respect 
to all sides of the House. 

Mr. COLFAX. Ido not intend, on this occa- 
sion, to discuss the refined technicalities of par- 
liamentary law, but I desire to confront this sub- 
ject as it confronts us, and as the country are 
looking at it. When we entered this Hall on the 
first Monday in December, the first question and 
the first duty which met us at the threshold was 
thé organization of the House. And I desire to 
speak of the spirit in which parliamentary law 
should be administered, not only by the Clerk 
who presides, but by the members who act under 
thatlaw, lceontend that, instead of occupying the 
time of the House with elaborate debate, itis our 
first and our paramount duty to promote, as far 
as possible, the organization of this embryo body, 
for we are certainly in that position. 

The second point I make in conjunction with 
that is, that the will of this House should be as- 
certained and expressed on every question before 
it; that the collective voice of the Representatives 
of the American people is not to be ascertained 
by making questions of orderand technical points, 
but by voting. Gentlemon upon the other side 
of the House speak of this side as being respons- 
ible for the non-organizition, and deny the consti- 
tutionality of the plurality rule; and we have had 
an elaborate speech here to-day in regard to the 
abstract propositions of parliamentary law bear- 
ing upon this question. The gendeman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr, Bocock] says that he docs not un- 
derstand the previous question to be before the 
House. How are we to ascertain whether it is 
or is not, except by submitting the proposition to 
a vote of the House? 1 think the point raised by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Srevens] 
upon the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. Crarr] 
was welltaleen; but how shall weascertain whether 
it was well taken or not, except by submitting it 
to the collective judgment of the House? The 
gentlemen on the other side, yesterday, remarked 
that the plurality rule is opposed by a majority 
of the House, because a small majority of the 
members have thus far voted against Mr. SHER- 
man, of Ohio. If the gentlemen are satisfied they 
are in the majority, what possible objection can 
they have to submitting it to a vote of the House? 
Ought not the voice of the majority here to be 
ascertained and enforced? and how can it be ascer- 
tained here but by a vote of the House? We have 
offered repeatedly to submit every pending ques- 
tion promptly, without debate or delay, to a vote 
of the Representatives of the people. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I will make a suggestion, 
by which we might get rid of all these matters, 
and clear the Clerk’s table. Itis that, by the com- 
mon consent of all sides of the HLouse, all ques- 
tions be withdrawn until we reach the resolution 
of the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Crank] 
and the substitute of the gentleman from North | 
Carolina, [Mr. Ginarer;] that gentlemen shall be ; 
allowed to debate these propositions who desire | 
to do so,.and that then the vote shall be upon 
striking out and inserting. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Does the gentleman from 
North Carolina, in his suggestion, intimate that 
after that vote shall have been taken, a vote can 
be had upon the plurality rule—in fine, that the 
plurality rule will be acceptable to this side under 
any circumstances? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Not at all. My idea was | 
to withdraw all the questions now pending before | 
the House. Iwas speaking on my own responsi- | 
bility. 1 know, however, that the course I sug- | 
gest would be agreeable to my friend from Mis- 
gouri, 


li Republican party, and the dishonor and degrada- 


| in the second place, I oppose it because 1 believe | 


jj Tesh 
whom Į consulted. 1 suggest that, by || question? 


common consent, all the questions before the |i 


lof members of this side, to r 


House be withdrawn, except the resolution of 
the gentleman from Missouri, and the substitute 
of my colleague. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Ihopethat the gentleman | 
will indulge me in one word. I speak for myself. 
T have no authority to speak for anybody else on 
this side of the House. For one, Mr. Clerk, I 
am opposed to the adoption of the plurality rule; 
and I would oppose it, if there was no resolution 
upon the Clerk’s table. While I have no author- 
ity to speak for this side of the House, yet I 
believe that I express its common sentiment when 
I say that to the last it will resist the adoption of | 
the plurality rule. i 

Mr. COLFAX. Let me ask the gentleman 
from Mississippi a question. It is well for the 
country to understand what is going on here. I i 
ask the gentleman whether there has not been a 
written agreement signed upon his side of the 
House, that the plurality rule shall not be allowed 
to be voted on in this House? 

A Memser. And how many signed it? 

Mr. COLFAX. I will follow my first ques- 
tion, when it is responded to, by another. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I have not the right to | 
speak for any but myself. I speak for myself, 
when I say that to the last } intend to resist the 
adoption of the plurality rale, believing that its 
adoption would result inthe election of Mr. SHER- 
MAN. 

Mr. COLFAX. The gentleman unquestion- 
ably has the right to resist it; but does he answer 
whether there is nota written agreement on his 
side not only to resist it, but to prevent the House 
from voting on it? 

Mr. LOGAN. I want to answer for myself. 

Mr. COLFAX. Excuse me, until the gentle- 
man from Mississippi answers. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Ihave already remarked 
to the gentleman from Indiana, that I have no 
right to speak for anybody but myself. L have 
two objections to the adoption of the plurality rule. 
in the first place, I oppose it because I believe it 
to be unconstitutional, and so long as I take the 
Constitution for my guide, I must oppose it; and, 


its adoption would result in the triumph of the 


tion of the South, my State, and my constitucnts, 

Mr. COLFAX. ‘The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has heretofore asked me questions, and I 
haveanswered them promptly and frankly; and he 
has used my answers in his district, and his friends 
have used them elsewhere in the South. Now, fF 
ask him whether he refuses to answer my qucs- 
tion. If he saysthat he does not know anything 
of the agreement, then I can ask no more. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I have no authority 
[Laughter on the Republican benches.} 1 have 
no authority to speak, sir; but E believe that a 
number of gentlemen on this side of the Mouse j 
do intend to the last to resist the adoption of the | 
plurality rule by all parliamentary and constitu- 
tional expedients. 

Mr. BURNETT. With the permission of the 
gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Clerk, I will answer 
the question which he has propounded. Fam one | 
of the members who, early in the session, an- 
nounced my opposition to the adoption of the plu- 
rality rule, because 1 believed it was violative of the 
Constitution by placing the power in the hands of 
a minority here to electa Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Tannounee the same opposition 
to-day; and J tell the gentleman from Indiana that 
there isa written agreement of members upon this 
side of the House, that there is a written pledge 
st the adoption of | 
the plurality rule by all parliamentary means. Li 
am one of those members who will, by parlia- | 
mentary strategy, by every means L have, asa 
Representative of the people of Kentucky, resist 
the adoption of that unconstitutional resolution; 
a resolution not only violative of the Constitution 
of the United States, bet of parliamentary law 
itself. 

Mr. COLFAX. The gentleman from Kentucky 
is so frank, that I will ask him another question. 
Does that agreement pledge resistance to the plu- 
rality resolution of a majority, even if two thirds 
of this House express their desire to vote for or 
against that resolution; docs it in that case pledge 

istance to the House even taking a vote on the 


Mr. BURNETT. I desire to say to the gen- ! 


he will answer my question. 
a vote being taken on the resolution? 

Mr. BURNETT. I say, upon my responsi- 
bility as a Representative—I do not know how 
many will back me; I know not how many agree 
with me; but speaking for myself, sir—that Tam 
ready and willing to coöperate with any member 
to defeat the adoption of the plurality rule by all 
the parliamentary means that can be resorted to, 
even up to the moment when my commission cx> 
pires as a member upon this floor. [Applause 
and hisses in the galleries.) : 

My.COLFAX. Thegentleman does not answer 
with his usual directness. Will the gentleman 
resort to the parliamentary tactics he refers to in 
order to prevent the House from voting for or 
against the plurality resolution? 

Mr. BURNETT. I thought I had answered 
that. 

Mr. COLFAX. Yes or no is an answer. 

Mr. BURNETT. I say this: I will illustrate 
my position by referring to the question now 
pending. I hold that the resolution of the gentle- 

; man from Ohio is not properly before this House; 
that in its present phase we have a right to dis- 
cuss it, and that the call for the previous question 
docs not cut off debate; and I say that I am ready 
to defeat the adoption of that resolution by a resort 
to all the tactics known and recognized by par- 
liamentary law, such as dilatory motions to ad- 
journ, calls for the yeas and nays, calls of the 
House, and others. “I will defeat, if I can, the 
| selection by a minority of this House of the man 
who shall preside over our deliberations, from 
the number of those who have indorsed the infa- 
mous doctrines of the Helper book, and who, 
though called on time and again, have refused to 
| disavow them, Such a disgrace upon my section 

and my constituents I will resist by all parliament- 
lary and legitimate means, so help me God, as 
i long as I have a seat upon this floor. [Applause 
in the galleries.) 

Mr. COLFAX. I am compelled, in response 

to the gentieman from Kentucky, to say one thing 
diverging from the line of argument I had marked 
ont for myself. Itis in reference to the Helper 
book, to which he has alluded; and T want the 
country to understand this fact: that, though gen- 
tlemen upon the other side of the House have, for 
the last six weeks, over and over again, spoken 
of extracts from that book as calculated to ripen 
insurrection, servile and civil war, yet they have 
themselvesembodied those very extracts, the most 
extreme and obnoxious they could find, in their 
speeches, ard circulated and scattered them broad- 
cast throughout the entire South, m every city, 
in every county, in every town, and in almost 
every plantation, thereby sowing, with their own 
hands, the seed, if they believe their own argu- 
ments, which is to ripen into servile insurrection 
and civil war. And I say, if they are consistent 
with themselves in their arguments, if these re- 
-sults follow from those extracts, upon their own 
heads be the responsibility; for they have circu- 
lated thousands upon thousands of these Helper 
extracts in localities all over the South, where 
Helper himself, and all the publishing committees 
he could appoint, could never send them, 

Mr. BURNETT. ‘The gentleman will pernfit 
me one moment to reply. The gentleman makes 
adigression for the purpose of noticing this Helper 
book. Why have southern men sent that book 
to the South? Why have they published these 
extracts, and scattered them broadcast over the 
southern country? It was thatthe people we have 
the honor to represent upon this floor might know 
the true condition of the country; that they might 
understand, that they might fully appreciate the 
fact that there is a body of men upon the floor of 
this House who have nominated for the highest 
sosition under the Government, save that of Pres- 
ident, for the Speaker of this House, a man who 
coolly, and, so far as I know, deliberately indorsed 
a book—and I believe the member from Indiana 
who now addresses the House is in the same 
category—{a voice, “ Tle is!’?] who indorsed a 
book which recommended the slaves in the south- 
ern States not only to rise against their masters, 
but to apply the incendiary torch, the knife, and 
the sword, io their owners; [Mr. Cotrax. “ Oh, 
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no!??] which recommended to the non-slavehold- 
ing population of the South no intercourse with 
slaveholders; a book revolutionary in its charac- 
_ ter; a book which urges upon the southern States 
murder, rapine, and everything known to the 
whole calendar of crime. We do it that our con- 
stitucnts may know that the Republican party 
have presented as their candidate for Speaker of 
this House Mr. Joun Suermay, of Ohio, against 
whom I say nothing personal, but who has in- 
dorsed this book, and who, when called upon, | 
took shelter behind the miserable subterfuge that 
the resolution of the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Crarx] was offensive; and’ he and all the 
indorsers of that book have kept a studied, yea, a | 
contemptuous silence in regard to whether they | 
stand by that recommendation, instead of getting | 
up like men, and saying they desired nothing of | 
that sort. You yourselves have failed either to 
affirm that recommendation or to repudiate it. 

With such a state of things presented to us, | 
what do you ask us todo? You ask us to permit | 
you by the mere force of numbers, to enable a | 
minority of this House to place in the Speaker’s 
chair a man who stands by his recommendation, | 
so faras we have any evidence from him. What 
1s the state of the case to-day? You concede that | 
you have not the numbers to elect by a majority; 
you concede that the usage has been to elect by | 
a majority. {ed yorcr, ‘ Notalways.’’] But you | 
concede it is the general law upon this subject; 
and you ask us to-day, by indircet means, to en- 
able you to force upon usarule which will enable | 
aminority of this House to elect its Presiding Offi- 
cer. In response to that, I tell you that, when you 
doit with such a man, you will find that. it can 
only beglonc after we have exhausted all parlia- 
mentary means to avoid such a result. 

Mr. COLFAX. Sull the gentleman has not 
answered my question; but I will not press it; 
further. | 

Mr. McQUEEN, 
man. 

Mr. COLFAX. I will repeat the question. 

Mr, WINSLOW. Will the gentieman yield 
tome? This debate places me in a position as if 
I were recommending to the House the adoption 
of the plurality rule. I did not do any such thing. 
I repeat what I have said dozens of times upon 
this floor, that I believe that rule to be unconsti- 
tutional, and that I shall oppose it by all parlia- | 
mentary and legitimate means. I said I would | 
have nothing in the world to do with the plurality | 

rule; and if my proposition were carried out ıt | 
would Ieave the gentlemen in the same position | 
to oppose the plurality rule that they now oceupy. | 
My proposition was that we should come to a 
! 
| 


T will answer the gentle- | 


vote upon the resolution offered by the gentleman | 
from Missouri, and that everything upon the | 
Clerk’s table be withdrawn until we reach that 
resolution, with the understanding that the first 
question should be upon striking out Mr. CLarr’s 
resolution, in order to bring us to a direct vote on 
that, and not on the amendment of the gentleman | 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Ginmer.] 

Mr. GARNETT. I gave notice in the carly | 
part of the session that I would offer a proposi- | 
tion to amend the amendment of Mr. Gimer, by | 
adding to Mr. Crarx’s resolution Mr. Gitmer’s | 
resolution, with a slight change of phrascology. } 
I do not know that I have any objection, so far as | 
I remember, to Mr. Girmen’s resolution; but I | 
insist that the House shal! be brought to a direct į 
vote upon Mr, Crarx’s resolution. | 

Mr. WINSLOW. I would not have interfered | 


with this matter at all, but that I thought if my |! 


proposition should mect the approbation of gen- | 
tlemen upon all sides, a day might be fixed upon | 
for the vote; and every member having notice of | 
it would be here. 

Mr. BURNETT. The agreement I referred to į 
is in these words merely: that we are resolved, by 


tH attached to it. 
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sary, to the 4th of March, 1861; and I tell geatle- 
men that a large number of members have sub- 
scribed to that agreement. I say further, that by 
the terms of that agreement, we are determined to 
resist the adoption of the plurality rule, and that 
men as true to their country as any that can be 
found anywhere, will exhaust all the parliament- 
ary meansto protect the South from the degradation 
and disgrace of placing over our heads any man 
who has, directly or indirectly, recommended the 
Helper book. And I say it will not do for your 
candidate now to disclaim it. If he had disclaimed 
it before its infamous teachings had produced the 
raid of John Brown into Virginia, and innocent 
blood had been spilled on southern soil, there 
would have been something in it, but I would not 
respect it now. We will exhaustall parliament- 
ary means to defeat the election of such a man. 

Mr.COLFAX. Did the gentleman from South 
Carolina apply the word infamous to me? 

Mr. McQUEEN.’ I applied it with regard to 
| the doctrines of that book. 

_ Mr.COLFAX. ButI understood youto apply 
it personally. 

Mr. McQUEEN. Oh, no; I did not intend to 
apply it personally. Itisnotmy habit; but when 
you come to that book, and the doctrines of your 
party in connection with it, I do say they are infa- 
mous and treasonable. 

Mr. COLTAX. lask the gentleman whether 
he will inform us as to the number of the signers 
of that resolution; or, if it is a private matter not 
intended for the public ear, I will not push the 
inquiry? 

Mr. McQUEEN. I donot recognize the right 
of the gentleman to ask the question; but I have 
no hesitation in saying that that instrument was 
drawn up by me, and was handed by me to gen- 
lican party. That is all I can, at present, say 
about it. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 
word in explanation. 

Mr. GROW, Oh, let us get back to the point 
we were discussing. 

Mr. LAMAR. If the gentleman from Indiana 
will allow me, I will give him the information he 
was seeking, 

Mr. COMFAX. The gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. McQuten] says he does not recog- 
nize my right to have it. 

Mr. McQUEEN. I do not recognize the gen- 
tleman’s right; but Ict the gentleman answer me 
this question. I want to know how the gentle- 
|! man got his information if the thing was private? 
Mr. COLFAX. I cannot now remember, sir. 
| I desire to ask the gentleman from Mississippi, 
(Mr. Lanan,] who offers to answer, how many 
members of the Democratic party have signed that 
resolution; and also, whether they include our 
northwestern friends? 

Mr. LAMAR. I will answer the gentleman 
frankly and explicitly; first, that I do not know 
how many signatures were attached to it. In re- 
gard to the second question, I am pretty certain 
that the name of no northwestern Democrat was 
That is my impression. I wish 
to say, however, that I signed a document of the 
sort which recommended, as I supposed, some 


I wish to say a 


parties. 

Mr. COLFAX. And does not the gentleman 
from Mississippi understand that that includes 
this: that if the plurality rule is moved and is pro- 
posed to be put by the Clerk, evenif he were 
aware thata majority of the House desired to end 
this imbroglio by the adoption of the plurality 
rule, he would resist it by parliamentary tactics 
to the end? 

Mr. HINDMAN. 
last extremity. 


At all hazards, and to the 


all parliamentary tactics, strategy, and means, | 
known to the Constitution and law, to resist the 
adoption of the plurality rule, so long as it is 
necessary to prevent the election of Jonny Suer- 
MAN, or any other indorser of the Helper book, 
to the Speaker’s chair. = 

Mr. McQUEEN, I will say, in addition to 
what has been said by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, that we have resolved to do that, so long 
as necessary to defeat the election of a Black Re- 

ublican for Speaker who has indorsed the Helper | 
book; and that we will persist in that, if neces- | 


Mr. LAMAR. I say to the gentleman that the 
resolution to which he alludes commits us to no 
such thing. Whether itis my purpose to pursue 
that course or not, the gentleman will ascertain 
when the contingency arises. It depends upon 
the neeessity which may be upon us. 

I desire to say one other word to the gentle- 
: man, and that is that there isa difference between 

the character of our circulation of the Helper sen- 
„timents and that of the gentlemen of his party. 
t We circulate them, invoking for them public eX- 


tlemen here, but not to be carried to the Repub- | 


coöperation among southern men to prevent the | 
adoption of the plurality rule by all parliamentary | 
tactics heretofore recognized and adopted by all | 


il 


i| 


| 
| 
l 
| 
Í 
i 


ċcration: ` You indorse them, commending th 
to the public confidence and approval: s 

Mr. COLFAX, That isa mistake.’ 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. ` Will the 
man from Indiana permit me? 

Mr. COLFAX. Certainly. ae 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM:: Iam one of that 
number who after a careful consideration of ‘th 
question believe the plurality ruletobeunconstitu: 
tional: therefore I never can vote forit; Further: 
more—uand speaking for myself alone, as a west- 
ern Democrat—I concur in the declaration of the 
gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Branew,} 
yesterday, that so long asa resolution proposing 
the plurality rule is out of order and ‘contrary to 
the parliamentary law by which we are governed, 
I will resist by all known and usual parliamentary 
tactics, resorted to heyetofore by all parties, the 
adoption of any such resolution. But Tadd fur- 
ther, that whensoever in order, and consistently 
with the acknowledged rules which govern delib- 
erative assemblies, gentlemen who are favorable 
to it can offer the proposition, then, so faras Tam 
individually concerned, after exhausting all legit- 
imate debate, I will interpose no further ordila- 
tory resistance to a vote upon such proposition. 

In regard to the paper to which allusion has 
been made, it was presented to me for my signa- 
ture, and I respectfully declined. Whether it was 
limited to the case 1 have suggested, I do not 
remember; but whether so limited or ‘not, that 
fact would have made no difference as to my 
declination. I am accustomed to: make up m 
own mind as to the course of public duty nich 
it is incumbent upon me to pursue; and to pursue 
it without any compact or pledge to or with others. 
I am answerable to my constituents, and to them 
alone, for my public conduct. 

Having, in these few words, defined my posi- 


pentle- 


; tion, not upon a question of local State politics, 


which ought never to be introduced here, but 
upon a matter having reference to the business of 
the Tfouse in its unorganized state, I have said 
all that I desire to say. 


made that concession, that 1 have heard, so’far. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I wish to say that I 
concur with the position of my colleague, (Mr. 
Vauianpicnam.] ‘That is my position, and, so 
far as I know, the position of northwestern Dem- 
ocrats. f 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I wish to say that 
the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Wins- 
LOW | who made the proposition that all motions 
introduced subsequent to the introduction of my 


: resolution should be withdrawn, and a vote be 


taken directly upon that, had consulted me upon 
the subject, and I gave my consent to that propo- 
sition. But I did so, Mr. Clerk, not proposing 
to commit myself in any way, or to give up my 
resistance, in any form, to the adoption of the plu- 
rality rule. I beleve it, as I said before, to’ be 
unconstitutional, and I never will vote for it. I 
will resist it to the utmost of my power under the 
parliamentary law. 

Mr. COLFAX. Wil the gentleman state 
whether he will allow the motion to be put to 
the House? 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. [ will further state, 
that my object in giving my consent to the propo- 
sition of the gentleman from North Carolina was 
to get an expression of the sense of the House as 
to the fitness or unfitness of the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Surrman] to be Speaker of this House, 
or any other gentleman who signed the Helper 
book. I hope to get an expression of the sense 
of the House whether any one who signed that 


i book and recommends its doctrines, is fit to be 
| Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


I wish to say a word to the gentleman from 
Indiana in regard to his remarks about the circu- 
lation of these sentiments. Str, I know that book 
has been circulated, and the circulation increased 
by the action of the American Congress; but itis 
precisely on the same principle with the circula- 
tion of a knowledge of any other plot for treason, 
or to destroy life, property, or liberty, contained 
in the form of a book, or in the form of an agree- 
ment secretly or publicly made. Whenever the 
person perpetrating the deed, oradvising the per- 
petration of it, is brought before the country for 
trial, you have, as a matter of course, to make 
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public his designs. Soin regard to any individual 
who is engaged-in the commission of any crime, 
ublic or private, against individuals, against a 
tate, or against the country; when he is detocted, 
in order to convict him before the bar of public 
Opinion, or before any particular jurisdiction, you 
must show what he has done; and in order to show 
what he has done, you must make public the de- 
tails of his crime. “It is in that way that we have 
assisted in the publication of the Helper book. 
But,-in.the felicitous language of the gentleman 
from. Mississippi, [Mr. Lamar,] we have pub- 
lished it with our public condenmation of it, and 
in order to show our fellow-citizens and constitu- 
_ ents the position of the Republican party, who 
havé recommended and have circulated or advised 
the circulation of that book. 

The gentleman asks me my posi 
to the plurality rule—as to the prevention of any 
vate of the House upon any motion necessary to 
produce the passage of-that resolution. Sir, I 
profess to be a man of law and order, here and 
elsewhere. Iprofess to abide by the laws of my 
country; whether in my action in an assembly of 
private citizens, or in the legislative assembly of 
the nation, my resistance to any proposition shall 


be only commensurate with the laws of the land. | 


I make no resistance in violation of the Constitu- 
tion or laws of the country. Whatever opposi- 
tion I make will always be commensurate with 
that Constitution and those laws. 1 hope the gen- 
tleman is answered. 

Mr. COLFAX. Notexactly. I will explain 
my interrogatery to the gentleman. 


any right under the Constitution, some forty or 


fifty members may call the yeas and nays upon |; 


questions indefinitely when it has been resolved 
that no vote shall be taken upon a particular prop- 
osition, ‘The gentleman knows that any mem- 
ber may move to be excused from voting, and call 
the yeas and nays upon his motion; another mem- 


ber may move to be excused from voting on that | 


motion, and call the yeas and nays upon being 


excused; and so, by a resort to that spacies of 


parliamentary tacties, the calls of the yeas and 
nays may be piled on each other, and thus forty 
or fifty men ma i 
until the 4th of March 186], without permitting 
the Clerk to put the question to the Fouse, “ay” 
or “no.” 
resort to that species of resistance? 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, Tanswer the gen- 
Ueman again in the same way as I did when he 
first put the question: that I will resort to every 


parliamentary law, to prevent the foistin 


g upon 
the country ofa man whom F hav 


majority of the American Congress, 

Mr. STEVENSON sought the floor. 
n COLFAX 
to the gentleman at present. 
been very liberal in yielding to gentlemen on the 
other side. 

Mr. STEVENSON, 
gle question, 

Mr. COLFAX. 


I just want to ask a sin- 


gentleman has to say. 


Mr. STEVENSON, I understood the gentle- | 


man from Mississippi (Mr. Laman} to state that 
you had circulated that book for the purpose of 
propagating its doctrines, but that southern gen- 
tlemen had sent it abroad for the purpose of con- 
demning it. I understood you to say that was a 


mistake. Will you be kind enough to tell us in | 


what he was mistaken? _ 
Mr. COLFAX. I think the gentleman does 


not precisely give the remark of the gentleman | 
from Mississippi. He stated that we had recom- || 


mended it for general adoption. 

Mr. STEVENSON, 
ask the gentleman to say whether, in the preface 
of that book, there is not astatement by WILLIAM 
H. Sewarp——— g ; 

Mr. COLFAX. Thai is not my name. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That he has read that 
book, approved of its doctrines, and recommends 
its circulation, and whether he 1s not your candi- 
date for the Presidency? 
laughter from the Republicans.] 


: oe i 
tion in regard į 


À The gen- | 
tleman knows very well that, without violating ! 


L respectfully decline to yield i 
l have certainly | 


Tam asking questions just 
now myself, but will, however, hear what the 


Well, Mr. Clerk, I then | 


| 
| 


keep this House unorganized i’ 


Lask the gentleman if he proposes to | 


l| ty that book, and every sentiment it contains, 
| will say, for the present, that I have not read one | 
y || solitary page of that book up to this hour, 
oxpedient authorized by the laws of the land; and | 
when I say that, E mean that] will take advantage į! 
ofevery expedient that] am authorized todo under |: 


| to the Presidency, eligible though he might be by 
[Ohi **OhV? and i the Constitution, they would resist his inaugura- 
t 


: || but not now. 
y aid was unfit ij 
to be Speaker, by any rule oxcept the votee of a | 


Mr. COLFAX. Thisside of the House seems 
rather to smile at the last question of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. As to who will be the can- 
didate nominated by the Republican party, and 
as to whom I prefer, will bea matter to be determ- 
ined hereafter; whether it be Wirsiam H. Sew- 
ARD or some one else. . : 

Mr. STEVENSON. I then ask the gentleman 
from Indiana the question: whether, aficr having 
indorsed and recommended the Helper book, if 
Mr. Sewarp should be nominated for the Presi- 
dency by the Chicago convention, he will not re- 
ceive the support of the Republican party ? 

Mr. COLFAX. Unquestionably he will. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Then, you become an 
indorscr of that Helper book. 

Mr. COLFAX. I willrespond more fully to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. LAMAR. I ask the gentleman to allow 
me to make this explanation. I desire to except, 
in the statement which I made, those gentlemen 
who have disclaimed the doctrines of that book; 
‘and I am very happy to accept the disclaimer 
made by the gentleman from Indtana, when he 
informed me that I was mistaken. 

Mr. COLFAX. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi alludes to a private conversation. * 

Mr. LAMAR. No, sir; I allude to the public 
avowal which you made just now. 

Mr. COLFAX. I will say to the gentleman 
that I have no objection to his stating what I have 
said to him in a private jocose conversation, if he 
chooses, 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, sought the floor. 

Mr. COLFAX. Iwill not yield the floor to any 
one at present. I stated to the gentleman from 
Mississippi that he labored under a mistake in į 
the strong language he used in regard to the rec- 
ommendation of that book by the Republican 
members; but I desire to state to him here, that, 
if he understood my remark as a public disclaimer, 
at the present time, of the doctrines of that book, 
he is mistaken. J have nothing to say now on that 
subject, one way or the other, 

Mr. LAMAR. Then IT must withdraw my 
exculpation of you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COLFAX. 1 will take this occasion to 


f Speaker has been elected and placedin that chair. 
When that election has taken place, I imay give 
my views, or L may not, as I shall see fit, in regard 


Mr. BARKSDALE sought the floor. 

Mr. COLFAX. The gentleman must excuse 
me for the present. J will yield the floor to bim, 
Let me add, Mr. Clerk, this fact: 
that Fam in the habit of acknowledging my re- 
sponsibility for all my acts, but not to gentlemen 
upon the other side of the House. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I want to say to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana 

[Shouts of “Order!” 


Mississippi. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I understand the gentle- 
man from Indiana to state that the only question 
before the Hlouse—that the only business before 
the Elouse is the election of a Speaker, and that | 
no resolution is in order. Now, I desire to ask | 


vote for a resolution having dircet reference to the | 
qualifications of a Speaker? i 
Mr. COLFAX. Iwill answer that it is rather | 
unkind of the gentleman from Mississippi to make 
that interpolation in my remarks before I had fin- 
ished the explanation Í was making. Iwillsay, | 
however, that the resolution to which the gen- | 


Now, let that pass. 

Į was going on to say, that I am in the habitof | 
acknowledging my accountability, not to gentle- 
men upon the other side of the House, but to my 
constituents. Iam accountable to them for what 
sentiments Lexpress here and elsewhere. Ihave 
heard gentlemen rise upon the other side, and, 
after denouncing the treason of John Brown, de- 
clare that if the people of the United States, under 
the Constitution, should clect this or that citizen 


| 


t 
j 


say that the ground taken by this side of the | 
i House has been, that nothing is in œrder until a į 


Mr. COLFAX. - I yield to the gentleman from || 


him if, in the Thirty-Fourth Congress, he did not H 


i 
l; 
| 
i 
i 
} 
i 


teman refers was received by common consent. |; 


act, but that at once they will prevent the consum- 
mation of the people’s election. Ido not ask them 
to be tesponsible to me for the expression of such 
sentiments, nor will I use offensive language 
against that declaration which grates so strangely 
upon the ear when uttered upon the floor of the 
American Congress. I am accountable, I say to 
the gentleman from Mississippi, to my constitu- 
ents, and not to him, or anybody else; and I am 
not afraid to meet that constituency; to appear at 
that tribunal where I have so often met them be- 
fore. If they receive my explanations, it must 
„satisfy the gentlemen on the other side, who are in 
no wise responsible formy presence in this House, 
and who have no power to prevent me occupying 
a seat here as the Representative of those who 
have honored me with this trust. _I yield gentle- 
men on the opposite side of the House the same 
rights that I- claim and insist on having for my- 
self. In a subsequent stage of the session, when 
the House is organized, it Mr SneRmaN or myself 
rises to speak, and to express our dissent from 
any portion of the Helper book, let me #ssure 
gentlemen it will not be done upon compulsion and 
demand, but voluntarily, and because we deem it 
| fit to do so. : : 

Let me go back now to the point from which 
I started. I know, sir, what will be the effect of 
these developments upon the country when, for 
the first time, it finds that members of the Amer- 
ican Congress have not been willing to confine 
themselves to the ordinary and legitimate mode 
of deciding a question by sitting in their seats 
and voting or debating it; but, inthe extremity of 
their position, have thought it necessary to draw 
up a written agreement and to procure written 
signatures to it for the prevention of the majority 
of the House expressing its voice on a Matter of 
vital concern, 

Mr. NOELLE. I wish to say, sir, that Ihave 
not signed any such paper. ois 

Mr. KEITT. I wish simply to call the atten- 
tion of the House to one fact. I mean to say 
nothing on the resolution referred to. "The merit 
| of this whole question is, if I understand it, that 
a resort is to be had to parliamentary means to 
prevent the action of a majority on the plurality 
resolution. It is said to be strange and extraor- 
| dinary; in fact, unprecedented. I wish to refer 


i gentlemen to another occasion, when a resolution 


| to expel John Quincy Adams was introduced into 

this House, and would have passed by a consti- 
tutional majority, and when Mr. Adams took the 
floor and spoke for six or seven days, and said 


l! that he never would yield it for a vote on the res-. 


olution, though he would for a motion to lay the 
resolution upon the table. 
i Mr. COLFAX. I thank the gentleman for re- 


i| minding me of that fact in the history of the “old 


| man eloquent.” He was then simply vindicating 


l! the constitutional right of his district to be repre- 
jj sented upon this floor. 


| Mr. REITT. 
| people. : 

Mr COLFAX. Nobodyis trying to expel the 
gentleman from South Carolina. I want the coun- 
i try to understand our positions here. We are 
willing to vote without debate on every proposi- 
tion now pending, or which may be pending, or 
| which may be presented; to vote ay or no, so that 
the majority of the Representatives of the several 
States shall say what shall be the action of this 
embryo body. We are willing to vote on the 
point’ of order of the gentleman from Virginia, 
that the resolution isnot before the House. If it 
be decided that it is, very well; if it be decided 
that it is not, we will submit, as it is the practice 
of the North to submit, even when elections do 
not result in accordance with their wishes. We 
will not imitate the example of any gentleman, 
i and say that if the clections result in our fayor 
i we will submit; but if not, that we will then dis- 
rupt every. tie which binds this Union together. 
We are willing to return to the subject, to vote 
whether the plurality rule is or is not constitu- 
tional. We are willing to vote whether it is or 
is not before the House,.and then to vote on its 
adoption or rejection; and when adopted, if it is 
adopted, we are willing to hazard the result; for 
how often have you said that there was a major- 
ity here opposed to this side? 

Mr. Clerk, let me state a fact why we stand 
here so persistently. It is because, when the peo- 


And so are we the rights of our 


tion by force; that they willnot wait forany overt’! 


ple assembled in their respective districts to elect 
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Representatives to this House to legislate for the 
country, there were a majority of those who oc- 
cupy seats here elected either as Republican nom- 
inees, or by the direct aid of Republican votes. It 
is truc, there are a few gentlemen who have not 
seen fit as yet to vote for the Republican candi- 
date for Speaker. If the majority of this House 
had been thus elected by the Democratic party, 
you would stand here as faithfully and persist- 
ently as we have done. 

I repeat our position. We are ready and pre- 
pared to vote to-day; to-morrow; next week, upon 
any and upon every proposition now pending, or 
that may be introduced. If the gentleman from 
North Carolina will say that, after taking up and 
disposing of all these propositions upon the Clerk’s 
table, which he desires, we shall then have a vote 
say” of “no” on the plurality resolution, we will 
close the contract with him. at once. 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman has asked 
me quéstions; now let me ask him one. Have 
not the members who have been voting for Mr. 
Surrman pledged themselves to vote for him first, 
last, and all the time? 

[The Memsers on the Republican benches, in 
response, generally, cried out “No t’] 

Mr. COLFAX. That ought to satisfy any gen- 
tleman. . 

Mr. COX. If there is no pledge on the part of 
the Republicans to vote for Mr. SHerman all the 
time, will the gentleman tell me whether it is not 
possible for them to elect. some other member of 
the Republican organization, and thus produce a 
majority result? 

Mr. COLFAX. Will the gentleman designate 
the gentleman upon the Republican side he will be 
willing to vote for? : 

Mr. COX. {ask whether it is not possible for 
them to elect either the distinguished member from 
Ohio, [Mr. Conwin,] or the gentleman from New 
Jersey, (Mr. Punxineron,] or the distinguished 

entieman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Mornis.] 

hose gentlemen have not indorsed the Helper 
book, and could not either of them secure a ma- 
jority vote, and be elected Speaker? Jtisnot A, B, 
or C, Jonn Surrman, or John anything else, it is 
the Speakership that we are after, and cannot you 
secure it by a majority? If you cannotdo it, then 
yon ought to confess that you are in a minority. 

f you can do it, why do you not doit? Itis be- 
cause you, sir, and the rest of the Republican 
party, are the same upon the Helper book. You 
signed it first, and you have got to stand by your 
man to the end, for you arc in the same category 
with him. [Applause and laughter inthe galleries. ] 

Mr. COLFAX. 
from Ohio, the author of that. interesting work, 
The Buckeye Abroad, in which he eulogizes in 
sach high terms that Ethiopian minister he saw 
in Europe, that he is not exactly the gentleman, 
after he has been explaining that to the people of 
Ohio in his district, to arraign me for anything I 
have done, and which he thinks needs explana- 
tion. 


I ask him, now, in the true Yankee method of | 


answering one question by asking another, who, 
upon this side—as he has seen fit to speak of our 
family matters—who, among Republicans, he is 
willing to vote for? 

Mr, COX, I vote for none of you. 

Mr. COLFAX. If he is not willing to vote 


for any gentleman upon this side, I respectfully | 


submit to him, according to the language of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, which I believe heindorses, 
that he should leave us to settle our own domestic 
institutions in our own way. [Laughter.] . 

Mr. COX. And I suggest, “subject to the 
Constitution of the United States.” [Renewed 
laughter 


Mr. GOLPAX. Certainly; and the Constitu- | 
tion, in its true spirit, requires us to vote upon | 


the propositions pending here. oa 
r. COX. And that the House shall do it in 


a proper and constitutional way. I do not choose 


to interfere with the family matters of the gentle- | 


man’s party. That is their own business; but 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hurcuins] yes- 
terday got upon the floor and lectured the Demo- 


cratic side, and reproached Democrats because : 


they would not organize the House. 1 now show 
those gentlemen the way. And I ask the gentle- 


man from Indiana whether I am not right? Lask | 


him whether, if they take down Mr. SHERMAN as 
their candidate, they may not unite upon some 


I will state to the gentleman | 


man who has voted for Mr. Saerman, who has 


‘Some conservative principles not cntirely accept- 


able to some gentlemen upon that side, but who 
would reccive a majority of the votes of. this 
House? : : 

Mr. COLFAX. Iwill only answer that by 
saying, that we support Mr.Saerman because we 
believe -he receives the largest number of votes 
that can be polled for any one on this side of the 
House. : 

Mr. COX. Why not make an experiment? 

Mr. COLFAX. For the reason J have just 
stated; but the gentleman should not consume all 
of my time. I wish to say, in conclusion, that 
the Constitution of the United States authorizes 
the people of the various States of this, Union to 
elect their Representatives to the American Con- 
gress, and in compliance with that Constitution 
the Representatives of the various States of this 
Union have their seats here to-day. I say that 
every gentleman sitting upon this floor is elected, 
not by the majority rule; but by laws recognizing 
the plurality rule. -There is only one State in the 
Union—Rhode Island—that. requires a majority 
upon the first vote for a Representative in Con- 
gress, and even there, upon a second vote, a plu- 
rality is sufficient to elect. When gentlemen de- 
rive their commissions for a seat upon this floor, 
and draw the salaries they are entitled to, under 
laws based on this very plurality rule, commis- 
sioning whoever receives the highest number of 
votes, even if not a clear majority over all others, 
it is a far-fetched argument to attempt to insist 
that the Constitution limits our power to.elect a 
Speaker to preside over these very Representa- 
tives in the same way and under a similar rule, 
especially when it is clearly ascertained that no 
one, on cither side of the House, can command a 
majority. 

Another remark: in the Thirty-First and in 
the Thirty-Fourth Congresses, the Speakers were 
clected in both cases under the plurality rule. Al- 
though there have been opinions delivered as to 
the constitutionality of laws passed by those Con- 
grosses, yet no lawyer, no jurist, no man, how- 
ever talented, has attempted, before a court of jus- 
tice, orelsewhere, to insis#thatany act of Congress 
was invalid, because the Speaker who attested it 
officially was elected. by the plurality rule. 

We have, then, the precedents of two Con- 
gresses, and the still higher precedent that every 
gentleman here holds his seat by virtue of plural- 
ity laws, in favor of the constitutionality of that 
rule. The people of the Union have wisely re- 
solved, in all the States, North, South, East and 
West, that whoever receives the Jargest number 
of votes shall receive his commission as Rep- 
resentative. They say that the people may scat- 
ter their votes just as much as they please, but 
that the man who receives the highest number of 
votes shall be the Representative in Congress. It 
is a wise provision; it is intended to keep the 
wheels of Government in motion; it is itended 
to prevent districts from being unrepresented for 
lack of a clear majority of all of its votes being 
polled for any particular candidate. And the 
House cannot follow a better example, when in 
such a dead lock as this, than to adopt the same 
rulc and thus end this prolonged state of disor- 
ganization. 

Mr. MILLSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. NOELL. I believe I was cntitled to the 
floor, 

Mr. CASE. I am very anxious to hear the 
proposition of the gentleman from North Caro- 
ina, [Mr. Winstow,} to see if we may not all 
agree to it. 

Mr. QUARLES. 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 
half past four o’clock, p.m.) the Houseadjourned. 
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The CLERK announced as the first business 
in order the point of order raised yesterday by 
the gentleman from Iowa, [Mr.. Curris;] upon 
which the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Nosr] 
was entitled to the floor, 
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I move that the House do | 
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Mr. CURTIS: Ldo not understand thatthe 
gentleman from Missouri. can hold the floor on 
my motion for purposes of general debate. Lam 
not disposed to-be péertinacious af this particular 
time in regard to.the point I have made, if ary- 


thing-better can be- done. -I dislike to interpose 
-any obstacle to the speech of the honorable.gen- - 


tleman from Missouri; for he ismy neighbor;and 
I would like to hear his speech. . But-the eyes of 
the whole country are upon:us, and. we must ex- 
tricate ourselves from our present critical condi- 
tion, by using the rules of Parliamentand the rules 
of the House of resentatiyes ‘to work outa 
final solution of difficulties. For that reason, it 
seems to me, lam not permitted, as, a: member 
elect of the House of Representatives, to dispense s 
with the rulesat this time, when so much depends 
on.their success. d 

The point I have made under the rules is, that, 
the previous question being called, debate is out 
of order, except so far as may be necessary to 
explain the operation of the previous question... I 
have argued it; it has been fairly argued.upon both 
sides; and. it seems to me that before pes is 
permitted, we should come to a.vote.. 1 wish to 
persist in demanding such a decision in justice to 
the Clerk, for I believe the Clerk has been always 
fair in presenting questions to the House; and I 
do not understand that he now designs to change* 
his policy. Yet the opinion is entertained on this 
floor that the Clerk will not present this uestion 
to the House. Now, I am. either in order, or I 
am not in order. I have raised a point of order, 
and that must be decided. Ihave understood the 
Clerk to say repeatedly that he would.not decide 
a point of order, but would refer it to the House. 
Now, I respectfully ask that this point which I 
have raised shall. be either decided by the Clerk 
or presented to the House. I do this in no spirit 
of faction, and in no desire to embarrass the Clerk. 
Each of us is responsible to his constituents and 
the country to do all that he can, honorably and 
consistently with the law, for the purpose of se- 
curing an carly organization. Itseems to me that 
this question of order must be decided before we, 
can proceed, and that debate must be confined to 
the mere question whether this previous question 
cuts off debate. I therefore again, present the 

oint of order that, the previous question having 

cen moved and seconded, debate is out of order. 

Me, NOELL. Permit me to interpose one 
word. s 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to state 
to the gentleman from Iowa, that when the point 
of order was raised by him yesterday, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. NorLL] had the floor on 
a question of order that had been raised the day 
before. The gentleman from lowa took the floor 
and made his point of order that all discussion 
was out of order. The Clerk begs leave to say 
to the gentleman from Iowa and to the: House, 
that he is willing, at any time, to submit, any 
question that may be made to.the House, when- 
ever he feels that he can do so. But in accord- 
ance with what was decided the other day, when 
an almost similar question came up while the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. CLopton] was on the 
floor, and where the Clerk declined to take the 
floor from the gentleman who was regularly on it, 
for the purpose of taking the vote of the House, 
the Clerk does not feel that he is authorized to 
compel the gentleman from Missouri {Mr. Norrz] 
to yield the floor so that the question raised by 
the gentleman from Iowa may be submitted at 
this point. The Clerk entertains the question of 
order as a question before the House; and when- 
ever the Clerk can submit the question properly 
to the House, he is perfectly willing to submit 
that or any other question. 

Mr. CURTIS. Iam disposed, under the cir- 
cumstances, and because of the courtesy shown 
by the gentleman from Missouri yesterday, to 
waive any response to the Clerk at this time; to 
leave the question ip abeyance until the gentleman 
from Missouri has made his speech. ` I will then 
again try to get the floor for the purpose of. rais- 
ing this point; and I shall continue to do. so until 
wecan in some way make some progress towards 
the organization of the House... ; i 

Mr. HOUSTON. We will be ready whenever 
you can make it. ; : 

Mr. NOELL. The questions which I propose 
to discuss have been discussed by some gentle- 


‘yen on this sidé of the House without interrup- 
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tion on the part'of-other members. [trust that I 
Shall be permitted to make my. remarks without 
‘interruption. 

:* Mr. Clerk, L propose:to ‘discuss several propo- 
sitions, which I will now state. 

1.-That the Federal Government is a.compact 
‘between the States, not as organized State govern- 
ements, butin their highest sovereign capacity as com- 
munities of people. 

2) ‘That the powers of the various departments 
of: the Federal Government have been arranged 
‘with spécial reference to the reserved rights ot 
the States. and people, and means are thereby pro- 
vided for the protection of both. 

3. That in case of any attempted or actual in- 
fraction or violation of those patie. the protection 

and remedy are to be sought through the means 
provided by the Constitution, and not by seces- 
sion or nullification. 

4. That in case all these remedies are appealed 
to and fail, and our grievances shall become so 
enormous that revolution and the overthrow of 
the Government are prefcrable to further submis- 
sion, then we may resort to the ultima ratio of all 
people under every form of government—to over- 
throw by force the existing, and establish a new 
government to secure our safety and happiness. 

5. That it is against the true policy of the South 

* to dissolve the Union or secede from it; and that 
on the real question that divides parties, the South 
always did hold, and will continue to hold, under 
this Government, all the power necessary for her 
Security, protection, and cquality. 

I have already disclaimed on this floor, for my- 
self and my constituents, the extreme views ex- 
pressed by some gentlemen who are acting with 
the Democratic organization. That disclaimer 
was incidental and informal. Many gentlemen 
on this side of the House have, since then, with a 
zeal and ability worthy of a better cause, pressed 
those doctrines upon the country. If no attempt 
is made to mect them on the Democratic side, it 
might be construcd into an admission that they 
were part of the Democratic ereed, In order that 
the country may not be misled, I will now, ina 
more formal manner, attempt to place before the 
House my opinions on these vital questions, and 
sustain them with the best reasoning I can com- 
mand. 

Sir, the dogma that cach State, and the people 
of each State, are to be the sole and exclusive judge 
to determine when the rights of a State or her cit- 
izens have boen violated by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that such State is to determine the mode 
and measure of redress for such violation, in the 
sense for which it is contended here, is, in my opin- 
ion, a fatal heresy. Itis, in my judgment, founded 
on a misapprehension of the true theory of the 
national Government, and its adequacy to protect 
the rights of the States and the people. 

Sir, I maintain the true theory of the Federal 
Government to be, that within the scope of its 
powers, itis the government of cach and ee! 
one of the States, as fully and completely as each 
separate State government within the scope of the 
reserve wers is the government of such State. 
Each is“supreme within its own sphere. The 
State has no more right to encroach upon the 
rights and prerogatives of the Federal Govern- 


» 


ment than has the Federal Government the right | 


to encroach upon the rights and prerogatives of 
the State government or the people. They are 
coordinate departments of tho same system—the 
one invested by the conjoint sovercignties of all 
the States with national powers; the other in- 
vested by the separate sovereignty of the partic- 
ular State with all other powers of government. 
The adoption of the national Constitution by all 
of the States, operated to that extent as an amend- 
ment or change of each State constitution, by 
which certain powers before that time vested in the 
State authorities, were transferred to, and vested 
in, the national Government. The General Gov- 
ernment is no less a State government, for all the 
States within its sphere of powers, than is cach 
State government the government of the particu- 
lar State. This proposition is established in two 
ways: First, by the mede of its formation; sec- 
ond, by the peculiar features of the Government 
itself. 

As to the mode of its formation. It was not 
framed by the then existing organized State gov- 
ernments. The then existing organized State gov- 
érnments could only act by their then constituted 


authorities+-by their Legislatures and by their 
Executives. If the States had acted through their 
existing organizations in framing the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the result could not have -been a Gov- 
ernment, but a treaty or league. Such treaty or 
league, according to the laws of nations, may al- 
ways be entered into by independent sovereigns 
through their constituted authorities. But then 
such league. could only affect them as States. It 
would not reach the individuals of which the 
State is composed. Therefore, this plan of league 
was repudiated for most obvious reasons. The 
people of cach State, acting in their highest sov- 
ereign capacity, independent of the State consti- 
tutions already existing, and by an authority par- 
amount to, and which created such constitutions, 
met in convention, by their representatives; not 
as a solid mass of the whole people, without ref- 
erence to the States, but as the people of the several 
States, and framed the Constitution of the Federal 
Government. -Such was Mr. Jefferson’s under- 
standing. Mr. Jefferson says, volume 1, page 78: 

«The tundamental defect ofthe Confederation was, that 
Congress was not authorized to act immediately on the 
people, and by its own officers. ‘Their power was only 
requisitory, and these requisitions were addressed to the 
several Legislatures, to he by them carried into execution, 
without other coercion than the moral principle of duty.’ 

Acting in this high sovereign capacity, they 
withdrew from the State authorities the exercise 
of certain sovereign powers, and vested the same 
in the General Government. 

So much for the mode of its formation. Icome 
now to the second ground of proof—that is, the 
peculiar features of the Government. 

First. This body, which represents all the peo- 
ple of a whole Union bya system of equal repre- 
sentation, is intended to embody the national sen- 
timent as a whole. Here all revenue measures 
must originate. Here the Executive, in any at- 
tempt to encroach on the rights of the people as 
a nation, is held at arms’ length. No ambitious 
scheme can be carried out by the Executive with- 
out the consent of the people’s Representatives 
here, who hold the purse strings. In this body, 
too, when a contingency happens, (that no can- 
didate for President receives a majority of all the 
electoral votes,) must*the election of that officer 
atlastbemade? Andhow,sir? Notin our usual 
form of deciding by a majority of members, but 
by giving to cach State, great and small, an equal 
weight. In a country so diversified as ours, 
having our Northand South, our Eastand West, 
our various and conflicting interests, itis not prob- 
able that an intensely sectional President would 
ever be clected by this House, when three candi- 
dates are brought before it. 

Here is a great conservative principle, intended 
to protect the States. It was placed there by de- 
sien in order to provide against some of the evils 
| which many of us now so seriously apprehend, 
not the least of which is the election of a sectional 
President. We come to the Senate, the peculiar 
representative of State sovereignty. No law can 
be passed without the concurrence of a majority 
of all the States represented in the Senate. The 
popular branch may pass what laws they please 
through their own body. Perhaps the Represent- 
atives of five or six large States, if they were iden- 
tified in interest, might get a bill through here 
destructive of the rights and interests of the other 
States; but when it goes over to the Senate, it 
mects the representatives of the States, a major- 
ity of whom must agree to it before it can become 
l alaw. This body likewise holds a check on the 
Executive. It must not only agrce to all revenue 
measures before they can become laws, but, sir, 
| no treaty with foreign nations is of any validity 
till ratified by a majority of the States. The great 


Senate, so conservative in its character. 
7 > ; T 
Next we take the Executive. He represents 
a mixed basis of State and popular sovercignty, 
j and when his election is brought to the House he 


of the several equal States, each having equal 
power in his clection, While conservative ele- 
ments enter into his election he is atthe same time 
guarded by coérdinate departments of the Gov- 
ernment still more conservative. Heis sworn to 
support the Constitution and armed with the veto 
power. This power is not creative—therefore its 
exercise never has an active operation to bring for- 
i ward or carry through bad or unjust laws—but is 


| public fanctionaries of the Government appointed | 
| by the Executive must all be confirmed by the | 
H 


represents the people in their capacity of citizens | 


i 
if 
ti 
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negative. The power of the veto is to protect 


‘ against hasty or unconstitutional legislation. 


Last, though not least, we come to the Federal 
judiciary. Itsconstitutionis peculiar, The judges 
are nominated by the President himself, repre- 
senting both people and States through the form 
of his election. But still they cannot be judges 


| until they are confirmed in the Senate by a ma- 


jority of the States. j 

Thus it will be seen that the judges of the Fed- 
eral judiciary are, by the mode of their appoint- 
ment, placed in an eminently conservative posi- 
tion. . When once appointed, they are far above 
the influence or reach of either the executive or 
legislative departments. ‘They hold their offices 
for life. They are placed in that independent po- 
sition that no motives can exist for bending to 
either executive or legislative control. When the 


| people of the several States, acting in their high- 


est sovereign capacity, framed and adopted this 
Constitution, entered into this compact, they pro- 
vided for their own protection in the peculiarities 
with which they invested its various departments. 
AN voluntarily agreed, in their highest sovereign 
capacity, that this Government should perform 
certain national functions which, before that time, 


| these same several communities of sovereign peo- 


ple had confided«separately to their several State 
governments. 
Such being the theory of our Government, the 
uestion arises, when there is a conflict of juris- 
diction between the Federal and State govern- 
ments, who is to decide the boundary line of that 
jurisdiction? On the one hand itis contended that 
cach State must determine this question for itself; 
on the other hand it is contended that such a con- 
struction would render the General Government 
utterly powerless to perform its functions. If the 
Federal Union is a mere league or treaty between 
independent sovereignties, then the former con- 
struction would undoubtedly be correct, but, at 
the same time, would be precisely such an arrange- 
ment as existed under the old Articles of Confed- 
eration. Now, I have already stated that the 
States, by and through their then existing organ- 
izations, did not create the Federal Union, but that 
the people of the several separate States, in their 
sovereign character, framed the Government, and 
provided, in the balances of its various depart- 
ments, and its conservative State-rights features, 
for their own joint and several protection. It re- 
mains only to inquire what the people of the sev- 
cra] States did agree to in this compact. I take 
the ground that they agreed that all questions not 
sufficient to justify revolution should be determ- 
ined either by the Federal judiciary or by a con- 
vention of all the States—such a convention as 
framed the Constitution. The second clause of 
the sixth article of the Constitution provides as 
follows: 

“ This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made under the authority of the United States, shal! 
be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution 
or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

This is a clear and unequivocal agreement by 
the sovereign people of cach State, that within 
the sphere of its constitutional powers the laws of 
the United States are the paramount laws of the 
land. Within the range of these powers, then, the 
allegiance of cach citizen binds him when a con- 
flict arises, in any such case as this, to obey the 
laws of the General, not the State government; 
and in this he owes a sole and exclusive allegiance 
to the Gencral Government. There can be and 
will be no dispute on this point. Still, it does not 
answer the question. We must go to other sec- 
tions of the compact for that answer. The first 
clause of the second section of article three, prò- 


: vides as follows: 


“The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law or 
equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws of the Uni- 


| ted States, and treaties made, or which shail be made, un- 


der their authority,” &c. > 

Now, it must be remembered that this provision 
is part of the voluntary compact, and can no more 
be repudiated than any other part of the Consti- 
tution. If, then, this provision, giving the Fed- 
eral judiciary jurisdictionin all cases arising under 
the Constitution or laws of Congress, is, in the 
language of article six, the paramount law of the 
land, which it was agreed by all parties should 
override State constitutions and State laws, how 
can the conclusion be avoided, that in all cases 
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not amounting to the necessity of revolution, this 
is the arbiter that must decide? Itis objected that 
this section applies to cases in law or equity; that 
State rights may be encroached upon. without 
making a case. I imagine, when closely exam- 
ined, this technical answer will be found to have 
no substantial force. 


. > . { 
First, there is no system of legislation that 


Congress could enter upon out of which cases 
cannot be readily made for the Federal courts. If 
it is intended to reach an unconstitutional tariff, 
a refusal to pay the impost, in some form that 
would authorize a suit, would bring up that ques- 
tion. All such legislation acts upon individual 
rights,and makes cases forthecourts. If Congress 
should attempt to discriminate in its territorial 


legislation between the citizens of the different | 


States, that, in every instance, will make cases 
for the Federal courts, as in the Dred Scott case 
and numbers of cases under the fugitive slave law 
which have arisen in the free States. Massachu- 
setts, holding that the fugitive slave act, depriv- 
iny a slave of the right of a trial by jury in the 
place where the master apprehends him, is un- 
constitutional, enacts her personal-liberty bills, 
under which the master is deprived of his slave, 
or the Federal authorities resisted. If the acts of 
the State officers amount to crimes, they are in- 
dicted and tried in the Federal courts, or the mas- 
ter brings acivil action fordamages. On the trial 
they justify under State laws, and on the ground 
that the fugitive slave law is unconstitutional. 

The Federal courts take up the question and 
decide it, thereby enforcing obedience on the part 
of the citizens of Massachusetts to this paramount 
Constitution and law. If, sir, it did not possess 
this character of supremacy, I would like to know 
from whence you would derive the right to com- 
pel obedience. If the question as to the power 
of Congress on this subject, or the question as to 
when Congress exceeded its constitutional pow- 
ers, was left to the government of Massachusetts 
to decide, there is but little doubt how it would 
be decided. Fortunately for us, the compact into 
which Massachusetts entered took from her Le- 

islature, her people, and her judiciary, the decis- 
ion of that question, and placed it in the juris- 
diction of an independent common umpire, upon 
which all agreed, and which, from its organiza- 
tion, was intended by the people of the several 
States as a barrier against the encroachments 
both of the Federal and local governments, upon 
the powers and rights of cach other. 

Should questions of power arise between the: 
two governments, State and Federal, of such vital 
importance, and of such character that the Fed- 
eral judiciary could not take hold of them, then, in 
order to avoid a revolution, I would say, as Mr. 
Jefferson said, that it must be decided by a con- 
vention of the States to supply an omission of 
the Constitution. Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to 
Major Cartright, in June, 1824, uses this lan- 
guage: 

« With respect to our State and Federal governments, I 
do notthink their relations correctly understood by foreign- 
ers. ‘They generally suppose the former subordinate to the 
fatter. But this is not the case. ‘They are co ‘rdinate de- 
partments of one simple and integral whole. To the State 
governments are reserved all legislation and administration 
in affairs which concern their own citizens only ; and to the 
Federal Government is given whatever concerns foreigners, 
or the citizens of other States ; these functions alone being 
made Federal. The oneis the domestic, the other the foreign 
tranch of the same government; neither having control of 
the other, but within its own department. There are one 
or two exceptions only to this partition of power. Butyou 
may ask, if the two departments should claim cach the 
same subject of power, where is the common wmpire to 
decide ultimately between them? In cases of but tittie 
importance or urgency, the prudence of both parties will 
keep them aloof from the forbidden ground ; but, if it can 
neither be avoided nor compromised, a convention of the 
States must be called to ascribe the doubtful power to that 
department which they may think best.’ 

While I am not prepared to say, with Mr. Jef- 
ferson, that such a convention would be necessary 


in a question between State and Federal Govern- | 


ments, as such, though perhaps it might be, yct 
there are two propositions clearly m 
this letter with which I agree. First, that the 
Federal and State governments are coérdinate de- 
partments of the same Government, each supreme 
within its own sphere; and sccond, that a conven- 
tion of the States would have the power to settle 
such a question if the necessity occurred. The 
class of cases here referred to by Mr. Jefferson 


doesnot belong to the same tribe about which we | 


quarrel so much. We quarrel over those laws 


maintained in ! 
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which we say are unconstitutional, as affecting in- 
dividual rights in the States or Territories. Those 
to which Mr. Jefferson refers are only such as 
can arise between the General and State govern- 
ments in their character of sovereigns, and not 
operating on individuals. So far as { know, Mr. 
Jefferson never questioned the power of the Fed- 
eral judiciary to decide all constitutional questions 
affecting the rights of individuals in the different 
States, under the Constitution and laws of the 
General Government. 

While, sir, I deny the right of the States, or the 
people ofa particular State, to determine for them- 
selves when their rights are violated by the Gen- 
eral Government, and to fix upon the measure of 
redress, in the sense in which that right is claimed 
as a ground of secession, I admit the right in an- 
other sense. The States have a right to determ- 
ine this question for the purpose of interposing 
for their own protection under and within the 
forms provided by the Constitution. The people 
of a State, or of all or any partof the States, have 
a right to determine for themselves the time when 
their grievances become so intolerable that revo- 
lution and the overthrow of the Government, as 
to themselves, is preferable to longer submission. 
This is the right of every people, founded in an 
overwhelming necessity, and is to be resorted to 
when all peaceful, lawful modes of redress fail. 
This is not a constitutional right, but an inalien- 
able, paramount right, rising above al] constitu- 
tions, and is to be maintained by force. : 

Herein lies the error of secessionists. The right 
to determine, and the measure of redress which 
they claim, is not that which the Constitution tol- 
crates or the natural Jaw recognizes. This her- 
esy, ifl may be allowed the expression, has grown 
up inthis country mainly upon an erroneous con- 
struction of the celebrated Virginia resolutions of 
1798. I subscribe heartily to the real doctrine 
of those resolutions, as construed and understood 
at the time. That the excitement which then per- 
vaded the country may have given to the resolu- 
tions atone and phraseology more pointed and 
violent than they would have assumed under other 
circumstances, may well be admitted. Still, like 
the great Magna Charta of England, they will for- 
ever remain the bulwark of our liberty. Men may 
wrest them, like they do the Scriptures, to their 
own destruction, but that does not detract from 
their value. I propose, briefly, to review those 
resolutions, and show the House their real object 
and meaning. The third resolution of the series 
is that mainly relied on to sustain the doctrine of 
secession or nullification. It reads as follows: 

“That this assembly doth explicitly and peremptorily 
declare that it views the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as resulting from the compact to which the States are 
parties, as limited by the plain sense and intention of the in- 
strument constituting that compact; as no further valid 
than they are authorized by the grants enumerated in that 
compact; and that in case of a deliberate, palpable, and 
dangerous exercise of other powers, not granted by the said 
compact, the States who are parties thereto have the right, 
and are in duty bound, to interpose for arresting the progress 
of the evil and for maintaining within their respective limits 
the authorities, rights, and liberties appertaining to them.” 


Here, sir, is the doctrine laid down very clearly, 
that, in case of a deliberate, (that is, a premedi- 
tated,) a palpable, (that is, a clear, unmistakable,) 
and dangerous exercise of powers not granted, the 
States may interpose for arresting the progress of 
the evil, &c. The language clearly implies that 


? nis i 
such interposition as 1s here meant must be made 


by the States, whenever, in their judgment, it be- 
comes necessary. But what kind of interposition 
is this, the necessity of which is to be determined 
by the Slates? Surely not an interposition that 
would go to the extent of nullifying a law or with- 
drawing from the Union. If they withdraw, the 
right of interposing at once ceases. That would 
be to break up the whole relation, not interposing 
because of the relation between Federal and State 
Government. Nor does it mean to interpose the 
physical or legal power of the State, in a conflict 
with the Generat Government. To determine the 
kind of interposition that is meant, we must look 
at another resolution, the last of the s@rics. Itis 
as follows: 


“That the good people of this Commonwealth having 
ever felt, and continuing to feel, the most sincere affection 


for their brethren of the other States, the truest anxiety for | 


establishing and perpetuating the union of all, and the most 
scrupulous fidelity to that Constitution which is the pledge 
of mutual friendship and the instrument of mutual happt- 
ness, the General Assembly doth solemnly appeal to the 
like dispositions in the other States, in confidence that they 


will concur with this Commonwealth: in declaring; as it 
does hereby declare, that the acts aloresaid (meanmg the 
alien and sedition laws) are unconstitutional yand that: the 
necessary and proper measures will be taken by each for 
couperating with this State in maintaining unimpaired the 
authorities, rights, and liberties, reserved in the States res 
spectively, or to the people.” ` ES GE base y 
This resolution furnishes the key to the:third 
resolution, which without this might -be-liable to 
different constructions. Therearetwo points fully 
made by this last resolution: first, devotion to 
the Union; and second, that it was intended by 
Mr. Madison who framed, and:the ‘Virginia: Le- 
gislature which passed, the resolutions, toinvokeé 
and shadow forth an interposition by thë nects- 
sary and proper means. Where'no means are de: 
signed to be used but those which are necessary 
and proper, then no one will dispute the right of 
the State to decide when it will use such means. 
But, sir, I do insist that there is not one word or 
one syllable in the resolutions of 1798 that hints 
at an interposition by secession or nullification, 
or by any other means than those provided by the 
Constitution itself. After the adoption of these 
resolutions by the Virginia Legislature, they were 
laid before the Legislatures ofall theStates. ‘Every 
| New England State condemned them, and adopted 
resolutions sustaining the alien and sedition laws. 
It is a remarkable fact in history, and a strange 
coincidence, that every State in the Union which 
by legislative resolves indorsed the alieu and se- 
dition laws of the elder Adams, is now a Black 
Republican State in politics. ee 
hen these answering legislative resolves of 
the New England States. were returned and laid 


before the Legislature of Virginia, the subject was 
referred to a committee, at the head of which stood 
James Madison, the father of the Constitution. 
The two resolutions which I have read were par- 
S 


| ticularly objected to'by their enemies; and it was 
urged that they were nullifying in their character, 
and contemplated remedies. that were subversive 
of all the powers of the national Government, and 
that they even contemplated forcible resistance to 
Federalauthority. Mr. Madison, in his celebrated 
report in the Virginia Legislature, takes up these 
objections, and shows, to my mind most clearly, 
that the resolutions looked to no such result. That 
report shows another fact; and that is; there ‘was 
no design then to repudiate the authority of ‘the 
Federal judiciary to make decisions binding on the 
States in reference to a violation of State rights. 
The report says: : 
“Tt has been said that it belongs to the judiciary, and not 
to the State Legislatures, to declare the meaning of the 
Federal Constitution. But a declaration that proceedings 
of the Federal Government are not warranted by the Con- 
stitution is a novelty neither among the citizens nor among 
the Legislatures of the States; nor are the citizens or the 
Legislature of Virginia singular in the exampte of it. Nor 
can the declarations of eitha, whether affirming or denying 
the constitutionality of measures of the Federal. Govern- 
ment, or whether made betore or after judicial decisions 
thereon, be deemed in any point of view an assamption of 
the office of judge.. The declarations in such cases are-ex- 
pressions of opinions, unaccompanied with any other effect 
than what they may produce on opinion, by exciting reflec- 
tion. The expositions of the judiciary, ou the other hand, 
are carried into immediate effect by foree. ‘The former 
may lead toa change in the legislative expression of the 
general will, possibly to a change iu the opinion of the 
Judiciary ; the latter enforces the general will, whilst that 
will and tharopinion continue unchanged.” 


After arguing the propriety of a legislative dec- 
laration of the unconstitutionality of the alien and 
sedition law, the report then procceds to state 
that the Legislatures of the States have a right to 
originate amendments to the Constitution by a 
concurrence of two thirds of them; and argues 
that this was one of the modes of interposition 
falling within the purview of the resolutions. The 
report then proceeds as follows: : 


“Jt is lastly to be seen whether the confidence expressed 
by the resolution, that the necessary and proper measures 
would be taken by the other States for co perating with 
| Virginia in maintaining the rights reserved to the States or 
| to the people, be in any degree liable to the objections 
| raised against it. If it be liable to objection, it must be be- 
| cause cither the object or the means are objectionable. The 
| object being to maintain what the Constitution has ordained, 
| is in itself a laudable object. The means are expressed in 
, the terms necessary and proper. A proper object was to. be 
| pursued by means both necessary and proper. 
| 
H 
{ 
j 
| 
| 
| 
i 


“To find an objection, then, it must be shown that some 

; meaning was annexed to these general terms which wasnot 
proper; and for this purpose, either that the means used by 
the General Assembly were an example of impropermeans, 

| orthat there were no proper means to which tle terms could 
i refer. In the example given by the State, of declaring the 
| alien and sedition law to be unconstitutional, and of com- 
i municating the declaration to other States, no trace of im- 
other States had 


| proper means has appeared. And if the 
ae iy supported, too, by 


i concurred in making a like declaration, 
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the numrerdus applications flowing immediately from the 
people, it can scarecly-be doubted that these'simple means 
would have beer as sufficient as they are unexceptionable.”” 
-T8 there any secession in the means here re- 
ferred to. by Mr. Madison? If there is, I have 
not been able to perceive it, But he proceeds as 
follow: 
+7 Jt js no less certain that other means might have been 
employed which are. strictly within the limits of the Con- 
stitution, The Legislatures of the States might have made 
“a diréct representation to Congress with a view to obtain a 
yéscinding of the tivo offetisive acts; or they might. have 
represented to their'respeective Senators in Congress their 
wish that two-thirds thereof would propose an explanatory 
amendment of the Constitution; or two thirds of them- 
selves, if such had been their option, might, by an applica- 
tion to Congress, have obtained a convention for the same 
object. These several means, though not equally elligible | 
‘in themselves, nor probably to the States, were all constitu- 
tionally open for consideration. And ifthe General Assem- 
bly, after declaring the twoacts to be unconstitutional, the 
first and. most obvious procecding on the subject, did not 
undertake to point out to the other States a choice amang 
the further measures that might become necessary and 
proper, the reserve will not be construed by libcral minds 
into any culpable imputation.”? 


I ask, sir, can any man, with this report before 
him, penned by Madison, the father of the Con- 
stitution, and the father of the resolutions them- 
sclves, contend that these resolutions maintain the 
doctrine either of secession or nullification? Mr. | 
Madison, in this report, clearly demonstrates that | 
the interposition meant, and the redress sought, 
by the resolutions, was such only as were found 
within the Constitution, and under its provisions. 
This able report was never questioned, so far as 
I know, cither as to its ability or the doctrines con- 
tained in it. Certainly it received the universal 
approbation and indorsement of the Republican 
party of that day. 

More than thirty years afterwards some. public 
men began to quote the resolutions of 1798 as an- 
thority for doctrines never contemplated by their | 
authors. This idea of paramount and secondary 
allegiance, paramount to the State and secondary 
to the General Gov#nment, began to get posses- 
sion of some of those metaphysical minds whose : 
delight seems to be to split ite on abstract prop- 
ositions; and who, it seems to me, by jumping at: 
the shadow, are ever in danger of losing the sub- | 
stance. Me, Madison was then living in the fall 
vigor of his intellect. Mr. Madison wrote aletter | 
to Mr. Everett, in August, 1830, from which {beg | 
to read somo extracts, showing his views as to the 
truc theory of the Government. as to the power | 
of the judiciary of the Federal Government, and | 
as to the right of each State to determine for itself 
when its rights are violated, and as to the ultimate | 
remedy when all constitutional, lawfal remedies 
have failed. The reading of these extracts may | 
seem tedious; but they present so masterly an | 
exposition of the questions involved, that 1 foel a) 
desire to place them fresh before the conntry. I 
proceed to read: 

“Dear Sin: F have duly received your letter, in which : 
you refer to the (nullitying doctrine,’ advocated as a eon- ! 
stitutional right by some of our distinguished tetlow-citt- 
zens , and to the proceedings of the Virginia Legislature in 
1798-99, as appealed to in behalf of that doctrine ; and you 
express a wish for my ideas on those subjects.” 

* e * x k * * k k 


k 

«Prom these it will be scen, that the charagteristie pecu- | 
liarities of the Constitution are, 1, the mode of its forma- 
tion; 2, the division of the-supreme powers of Government 
between the States, in theirunited capacity, and the States 
in their individual capacities. 

“cL Tewas formed, not by the governments of the compo- 
nent States, as the Federal Government, for which it was 
substituted, was formed. Nor was it formed by a majority 
of the people of the United States, as a single community, 
in the manner of a consolidated Government. 

“ jt was formed by the States, that is, by the people in 
each of the States, acting in their highest sovereign capa 
city; and formed, consequently, by the same authority 
whieh formed the State constitutions. 

“ Being thusdcrived from the same source as the consti- 
tutions of the States, it has, within each State, the same 
authority ag the constitution of the State, and is as much | 
a constitution, in the strict sense of the term within its pre- 
scribed sphere, as the constitutions of the States are within | 
their respective spheres ; but with this obvious and essen- 
tial difference, that being a compact among the States in 
their highest sovercign capaeity, and constituting the peo- | 


l 
pie thereof one people for certain purposes, it cannot be || 
i 


altered or annulled at the will of the States individually, í 
as the constitution of a State may beat its individual will.” | 
+ k * * * ¥ 
«Between these different constitutional governments, the | 
one operating in all the States, the others operating sepa- | 
rately in each, with tie agazregate powers of government | 
divided between them, if could nol escape attention that | 
controversies would arise con ning the boundaries of } 
jurisdiction, and that some pro on ought to be made for | 
such ocetrrences. A political system that does not provide I 
for a peaccable and authoritative termination of occurring i 


® ak * i 


controverstes, would notbe more than the shadow ofa gov- 
ernment; the objéct and end of a real government being 
he substitution of law and order for unce ty, confu- 
sion, and violence.” 

Coniment on thesé clear, rational, and essen- 
tial propositions is superfluous? Coming as they 
de from a man who contributed most of all others 
to the framing of the Constitution; backed as 
they are by the personal knowledge of oné of the 
purest men and highest and keenest intellects this 
country ever produced, of what was the real in- 
tent of the builders of this Government, they 
éarry with them an authority from which, morally 
and intellectually, there ean be no appeal. These 

ropositions scatter to the winds this fine-spun 
Impracticability of primary and secondary alle- 
gianee and power relatively between the State and 
Federal Governments. 

Here is indicated clearly the necessity of a tri- 
bunal to decide dificrences and controversies be- 
tween Federal and State authority. Mr. Madison 
proceeds to show at length the impracticability 
of trusting their decision cither to negotiatfon, to 
the several States, or to the State judiciary, and 
then proceeds as follows: 

«The Constitution, not relying on any of the preceding 
modifications tor its sate and successful operation, has ex- 
pressly declared, on the one hand, 1, ‘That the Constitu- 
tion, and the laws made in pursuance thereof, and all 
treaties made under the authority of the United States, shall 
bo the supreme law of the land ; 2, That the judges of every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution 
and laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding; 3, 
That the judicial power of the United States shall extend to 


all Gases in Jaw and equity arising under the constitution, | 


the Jaws of the United States, and treaties nade under their 
authority,’ &e. 

“On the other haud, as a security of the rights and pow- 
ers of the States in their individual capacities, against an 
undue preponderance of the powers granted to the Govern- 
ment over them in their uni eapacity, the Constitution 


| has relied on, J, ‘The responsibility of the Senators and Rep- 


resentitives in the Legislature of the United States to the 
Legislatures and people of the States ; 2, The responsibility 
of the President to the people of the United States ; and 3, 
"Lhe liability of the executive and judicial functionaries of 
the United States to impeachment by the Representatives 
of the people of the States in one branch of the Legislature 
ol the United States, and trial by the Representativ 
the States, in the other brauch; the State functionaries, 
legislative, executive, and judicial, being, at the same time, 
in theirappointmentand responsibility, altogether independ - 
ent of the agency or authonty of the United States.” 

* * bd * * k * * * * 


“With respect to the judicial power of the United States, 
and the authority of the Supreme Court in relation to the 
boundary of jurisdiction between the Federal and the State 
Governments, | may be permitted to refer to the thirty-ninth 
number of the Federalist, for the light in which the sub- 
ject was regarded by its writer, at the period when the Con- 
stitution was depending; and, it is believed, that the same 
Was the prevailing view then taken of it; that the same 
view has continued to prevail, and that it does so at this 
time, noUvithstanding the eminent exceptions to it.” 

Number thirty-nine of the Federalist, here re- 
ferred to, reads as follows: 

“No, 59. It is true that, in controversies relating to the 
bonndary between the two jurisdictions, the tribunal whieh 
is ultimately to decide is to be ¢ 
erai Government, But this does not change the principle of 
the case. ‘Phe decision is to be impartially made, accord- 
ing to the rules of the Constitution ; and all the usual and 


» most effectual precautions are taken to secure this impar- 


tality, Some sueh tribunal is clearly essential to prevent 
an appeal to the sword, and a dissolution of the compact 5 
aud that it ought to be established under the general, rather 
than under the local governments, or, to speak more prop- 
erly, that it could be safely established under the firstalone, 
isa position not likely to be combated.” 


Sir, ean anything be more clear than the posi- 
tions here’assumed by Mr. Madison, that the 
remedy for all the evils we complain of is to be 
sought within the Constitution, and that the Fed- 


eral judiciary must be resorted to to protect vio- | 
The Dred Scott decision furnishes į 


lated rights. 
a remarkable illustration in modern history. Mr. 
Madison, however, like myself, looks to the pos- 
sibility of a contingency when all the safeguards 


of the Constitution may prove inadequate to pro- ; 


tect the rights of the people and the States; but 
his remedy in that event is not peaceable seces- 
sion, but it is revolution. Let us sce what he 
says on this point. Here it is: 

“é Should the provisions of the Constitution, as here re- 
viewed, be found not to secure the government and rights 
of the States against usurpations and abuses on the part of 
the United yates, the final resort within the purview of the 
Constitution, lies in an amendment of the Constitution, 
according to a process applicable by the States. 

“ And, in the event of a failure of every constitutional 
resort, 
rendering pas 
evil than resistance and revolution, there can remain but 
one resort, the last of all—an appeal fromthe canceled ob- 
ligations of the constitutional compact to original rights 
and the law of selfpreservation. This is the ultima ratio 
under all Govornments, whether consolidated, confederated, 


38 of 


tablished under the Gen- | 


and an accumulation of usurpations and abuses, | 
ive obedience and non-resistance a greater j 
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i lification or peaceable secession. 


-their creed. 


oracompound of both; and it cannot be doubted that a 
single member of the Union, in the extremity supposed, but 
iù that only, would have á right, as an extra and ultra-con- 
Stitutional right, to make the:appeal.”? 


I caii add nothing, sir, to the point of this part 
of his letter, and will not attempt it. T will now 
trouble the House with but one more extract from 
this admirable letter, and that has direct reference 
to the resolutions of 1798-99. It is as follows: 


«“ ïn favor of the nullifying claim for the States, individ- 
nally, it appears, as you observe; that the proceedings ‘of 
the Legislature of Virginia in 1798-99, against the alien and 
sedition acts, are much dwelt upon.’? 

w * * * A * * H * 


C] oe 


“That the Legislature could not have intended to sanc- 
tion such a doctrine, is to be inferred from the debates in the 
House of Delegates, and from the address of the two Houses 
to their constituents on the subject of the resolutions. The 
tenor of the debates, which were ably conducted, and are 
understood to have been revised for the press by most, if 
not all, of the speakers, discloses no reference whatever to 
a constitutional right in an individual State to arrest by 
force the operation of a law of the United States; concert 
among the States for redress against the alien and sedition 
laws, as acts of usurped power, was a leading sentiment; 
and the attainment of a concert, the immediate object of 
the course adopted by the Legislaturc, which was that of 
inviting the other States ‘to concur in declaring the acts 
to be unconstitutional, and to codperate by the necessary 
and proper measures in maintaining unimpaired the at- 
thoritics, rights, and liberties reserved to the States respect- 
ively and to the people.’ >? 

Mr. Clerk, I have now brought fresh to the at- 
tention.of the House and the public mind the 
views of Mr. Madison, hoping they may have the 
effect to awaken the friends of free Government 


| and of the Union of the States, to a proper inves- 


tigation of the great principles of our Government. 


+ I might go further, and call the attention of the 
i House and the country to the views and opinions 


of that sterling old patriot, Andrew Jackson, as 
expressed in his special message in 1833, on South 
Carolina affairs; but it is wholly unnecessary. 


| They are, in the main, those which had been be- 


fore expressed by Mr. Madison, and the fathers 
and framers of the Constitution, who knew its 
ends and aims. I will content myself on this 
branch of my subject by saying that the Demo- 
cratic party has, for a quarter of a century, been 
in the practice of holding national conventions, 
and in these conventions to lay down their plat- 
form of principles; in none of which can be found 
one single resolve thatrecognizes the right of nul- 
I may well as- 
sume, then, that itis not a Democratic doctrine. 


| One of my main objects has been. to relicve the 


Democratic party, as far as I could, from the sus- 
picion of having incorporated this heresy into 
I trust I have, to some extent, suc- 
ceeded. : 

Mr. Clerk, the doctrine of secession which I 
have endeavored to combat, is not of southern 
origin. It first took root in Massachusetts and the 
New England States, during the war of 1812. The 
real object of the Hartford convention was to 
withdraw from the Union certain of the north- 


| ern States, and form a northern and eastern con- 


federation in close alliance with England. The 
claim then was founded on the judgment of north- 
ern people that the war was unnecessary and 
unconstitutional. It is trie the extent of their 
designs was only known to the initiated. Then, 
as now, the secessionists had an inner temple, a 
sanctum sanctorum, into which the unhallowed 
feet of the uninitiated were not permitted to pen- 
ctrate. Enough, however, got abroad to develop 
the general scope and object of this secession party. 
Mr. Jefferson saw through their schemes, and de- 
nounced them in language suited to the facts. In 


| a letter to the Marquis de La Fayette, dated Feb- 


ruary 14, 1815, he uses the following language in 

reference to the secessionists of Massachusetts: 
«I donot say that all who mét at Hartford were under the 

same motives Of money, nor were those of France. Some 


‘| ef them are onts, and wish to be ins; some the mete 


dupes of the rs, or of their own party passions, while 
the Maratists atone are in the redt secret; but they have 
very different materials to work on, The yeomanry of the 
United States are not the canaille of Paris. We might safely 
give them leave to go through the United States recruiting 
their ranks, and I am satisfied they could not 
gic regiment (gambling merchants and silk-st £ 
excepted) who would supportthem in ar fiort to separate 
from the Union. T'he cement of this Union is in the heart 
biood of every American. I donotbclieve there ison cartha 
Government established on so immovab!c a ba: 
in any State, even in Massachusetts itself, raise the 
ard of separation, and Its citizens will r and do 
justice themselves on their own incendiaries y could 
have induced the Government to some effort of suppres- 
sion, or even to enter into discussion with them, it would 
have given them some importance, have brought them into 
some notice. But they have not heen able to make thom- 


selves even a subject of conversation, either of public or 
private societies. A silent contempt has been the sole no- 
tice they excite; consoled, indeed, some of them, by the 
palpable favors of Philip. Have, then, no fears for us, my 
triend. The grounds of these exist only in English news- 
papers, edited or endowed by the Castlereaghs or the Can- 
nings, or some other such models of pure and uncorrupted 
virtue. ‘Their military heroes, by land and sea, may'sink 
out oyster boats, rob our hen-roosts, burn our. negro huts, 
and run off ; buta campaign or two more will relieve them 
from further trouble or expense in defending their Amer- 
ican possessions.”? 

Sir, this was the opinion of Jefferson in relation 
to the scheme of secession when started in the 
North, and this was the opinion he expressed of 
the loyalty of the yeomanry of the country to the 
Union. May we not indulge the hope that the 
cement of this Union is still in the heart’s blood 
of the American people North and South? When 
I say the American people, I do not mean the mere 


politicians; but I mean the yeomanry of the land, | 


the bone and sinew of the country. 

I will now endeavor to enforce the opinion 
which I have deliberately formed, that so far from 
its being necessary for the South to assume the 
position I have endeavored to combat, it is her 
interest to maintain the Union; and that she has 
now, and always will have, the power of this 
Government on the real question that divides par- 
ties in this country. During the existence of, this 
Government, it has been under the control of the 


party which has stood up for southern rights, for | 


more than three fourths of the time. Political 
victories by the Opposition have been few and far 
between. 

And why has this been? Northern men are in 
the habit of saying that it is because of the perti- 
nacity and.unity of action in the South. Never 
was there a greater mistake made. The true 
reason of this success is founded in the fact that 
the true interests of three fourths of this Confed- 


eracy are identical with southern interests on the | 


real question at issue. What is that question, 
sir? In this day we call it the slavery question. 
This, too, is a mistake. It is not the slavery 
question. It is a question of power of which 
slavery happens to be the mere incident at this 
time. Certain portions of the northern people 
have from the beginning sought to get control of 
this Government, for a purpose altogether different 
from that of putting down slavery. The struggle 
commenced in the convention which framed the 


Constitution, and was there, to some extent, a: 
Hamilton headed a | 


struggle between sections. | 
party there which denied the capacity of the 


peo- 
le for self-government, and sought to bind d 


enl 


py the strong arm of central power. He and his | 
party were defeated, and mainly by the southern | 


and smaller States. 

The same party subsequently attempted to 
obtain by latitudinarian constraction what they 
failed to secure by the express provisions of the, 
Constitution. They were defeated by the slave 


States, together with the conservative element in | 


the northern States. In this struggle originated 
the resolutions of 1798. In 1820, for the first time, 
the slavery question assumed an attitude of im- 


portance. And why was this? Because of north- 


ern sympathy for slaves? Not at all. But it was | 
because the slave power had thwarted the advo- 


cates of a strong central Government and class 
legislation, both in the convention and in the 


struggle from 1798 to 1800. It became necessary } 


to weaken and break down this: power, because 
it stood in the way of their favorite schemes. The 
prejudices of the people in the North have been 
appealed to, as a mere instrumentality to secure 
an ulterior object. That object was, and always 
has been, to build up a system of class legislation, 


that would bend every interest of the whole nation | 


to that of the manufacturers of a few. northern 
States. 

Thc interests diverse to these are not to be found 
alone in the South; but, sir, they are found North, 
East, South, and West. 
the New England States. 
of the mystery we find in the fact that southern 
policy has been the predominant policy of the 
country; and thatno party which steadily opposes 
that policy can ever retain power for any consid- 
erable time. The great State of New York, with 
her immenge commerce, based to a great extent 
on the products and custom of the South and 
West, is this day as much a southern State in in- 
terest, on the real question that divides parties, as 
any southern State in the Union. Let me tell 


Everywhere, except in: 
This ts the true solution | 
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| name under which they hope to conquer. 
the ides of November are reached, they will call |; 
' themselves the Union party, and nominate some 


; substantial reasons why we should net. 


gentlemen from that State, that when they aban- | 
don their southern allies and form combinations 

with the Republican manufacturers of New Eng- 

land, they are doing two things: first, they are 

striking a deadly blowat the vital interests of their 

own State; and they are, at the same time, dig- 

ging their own political graves. The influence of 
the almighty dollar will cover them up so deep, 

that the hand of political resurrection will never 

reach them. 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, with their immense ag- 
ricultural products; their corn, beef, pork, and all 
the great staplesthey produce; with theirimmense 
trade in buying an selling with all the great com- 
mercial marts of the South, including New York 
as onc of their marts, are exactly in the same cate- 
gory. Wisconsin, with her lumbering interests, 
T put also in the same list. The great State of 
Pennsylvania has an agricultural and commercial, 
as well as a manufacturing interest. The agricul- 
tural and commercial interests of Pennsylvania, I 
apprehend, are quite equal to her coal and iron 
interests. These iron kings and coal despots, 
with their iron crowns upon their heads and their 
coal banks beneath their feet, would like to bend | 
all the energies of this Government to their inter- 
ests, that they may roll in countless wealth, while 
the toiling millions are struggling for existence. j 


But, sir, these toiling millions are men of intelli- |: 


gence, keenly alive to their own interests, and will | 
not always submit to this class legislation. 
Henee it is, sir, that in the great struggles for 
power men will labor to promicte their own wel- 
fare. The South never will be reduced, to the 
necessity of standing alone. There is another elu- 
ment, sir, soon to be most potently felt in the 
balancing of power between sections, I mean, 
sir, the new empire that is bailding up on the 
Pacific, and on the castern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains. These new States will ail be identi- | 
fied with the South. ‘Phey will all become agri- | 
| 
| 


cultural and commercial States. Sir, why need j 


never yet Seen, must force me to this alter: 


But, say some southera men, these northern 
heroes are about'to be overpowered; they can no 
longer breast with success the storn which threat- 
cns us; we cannot depend on them, and must'now 
take care of ourselves by ab@ndoning them to the 
tender mercies:of their enemies, the Black Repub: 
licans. Sir, séme dire ‘necessity, such as 


So long as there is a plank left of the gallantold 
ship, upon which I-can ‘with honor stand, J, for 


lone, will stay with the Vessel, afid try'to sav ‘the 


whole crew of gallant souls or péerish with them. 

Sir, I will not indulge in a.comparison.-of ‘the 
disastrous effect whiclra dissolution of the Union 
would produce on the two opposing sections. Nor 
will I measure the relative means of ‘the North 
and South to wage a civil war. Sir, it would 
destroy both. It would blot out the bright page 
which our country has filled in the world’s: his- 
tory. It would make us the by-word and the scoff 
of the haughty crowned heads of Euro The 
workshops ofthe North would crumble into ruéhs; 
her shipping would lie rotting in her harbors; the 
beautiful fields of the South would become a des- 
olation; our people everywhere become a broken- 
down, oppressed, and heart-stricken population . 
That national pride stimulating to deeds of valor 
and heroism by land and sea, that has immortal- 
ized the American name, would be driven ‘out 
from the American soul. 

Sir, I know and feel that our wrongs have been 
great. But within the Union and under the Con- 
stitution I believe we have the means of redress and 
peed if we do not rashly throw them away. 

et us first try these means, and -if all of them 
fail us, it is then time enough to think of other 
remedies. We are now at sea, in the midst of a 
mighty storm. The old vessel isstruggling bravely 


| to breast the fury of the tempest. At this junc- 


we be alarmed because these Black Republicans, |; 


as 


under a sp 

took possession o 
the Salem witchcrafts, has temporarily given them | 
a plurality in this House? Even here, sir, they | 
have not the power to pass a single law. 

With prudent counsels on our part, such a 
Waterloo defeat as awaits them in our next elec- 
tions was never witnessed on this continent. Al-i 
ready, sir, they are beginning to repudiate their 
favorite leaders. Their short butterfly life has 
lasted long cnough already to disgrace them politi- 
cally before the great body of the northern peopie. | 
"They are even now casting about for some new 
Before | 


modic excitement, like that which | 


half-way man, in order to lead away the public 
mind from their real designs. In Missouri, they 
call themselves the Free Democracy; and in-Penn- 
sylvania they call themselves the People’s party. 
They all, however, vote together. i 

Sir, the John Brown foray about finished what 
was left of them. Their only hope now is to de- 
ceive the northern mind into the belief that the | 
Democratic party is a disunion party. Every 
speech delivered on this floor containing threats 
of disunion is seized by them with greedy avidity, 
and garbled extracts are published in their papers 
to arouse northern prejudices. Shall we, sir, fur- 
nish them with such weapons? There are two 
First, 
the Democratic party is no disunion party. Itis 
the true Union party, because it proposes to save 
the Union by preserving the constitutional rights 
of all. 

Another reason which ought to appeal power- 
fully to our sympathies as well as to our sense of 
justice: that is to sustain and upheld the true men 
of the North. Sir, we are told in the good Book, 
that a certain city in ancient times had become so 
wicked and corrupt that the Lord determined to 
destroy it. But, at the carnest intercession of 
his servant, he relented, and consented that if ten 
righteous men could be found within ts walls, he | 
would spare the city. There are hundreds, thou- 
sands, millions of true patriots in the northern 
States. Men who, with an carnestness, devotion, 
and self-sacrifice, worthy ofall praise, havethrown | 
themselves into the breach to defend us and our | 
rights against the assaults of unscrupulous anti- 


f Massachusetts in the days of ;j 


slavery fanatics. 


| power, 


ture we are advised to break it up, and each man 
to take his separate picce of timber, and leap into 
the waters where anarchy reigns supreme. Ever 
sentiment of patriotism, and every instinct of self~ 
preservation forbid the attempt. 

Mr. BABBITT obtained the floor; but yielded 
to : 
Mr. KEITT, who moved that when the House 
vdjourns to-day, it adjourn to meet on Monday 
ext. ; ` 

Mr. DAWES called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The question was taken; and the motion was 
agrecd to. i ts 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. {rise to what I sup-, 
pose to be a question of privilege. In the Globe 
report of the proceedings of the day before yes- 
terday, I find the following in the debate partici- 
pated in by my colleague, [Mr. MeCLERNAND,] 
which I request the Clerk to read. 


The Clerk réad as follows, from Mr. MèCLER- 


NAND’s remarks: 


“In respect to-slavery in the ‘States uad. Territories, I 
staid ‘upon the principle of non-interference, by Congress 
upon the subject. T stand upon the same principle, in that 
connection, aftinmed by the national Democracy convèn- 
tion assembled at Cincinnati in 1836. And while 1 would 
not have Congress to legislate slavery into any State or Ter- 
ritory, nor to exclude it therefrom, I would, in the language 
of the Kansas-Nebraska act, ‘leave the people thereof per- 
fectly free to form and regulate their domestic institutions 
in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of the 
United States” “And when I say this, Linclude slavery as 
an institution coming within the meaning of domestic in- 
stitutior 

“ Now, while this is my position, I admit that thé power 
of a Territorial Legislature to prohibit slavery within the 
limits of the ‘Territory is a judicial question to be decided 
by the Supreme Court, and not apolitical question tobe de- 
cided by any party or party platform. And I will add that 
if, when this question comes properly before the Supreme 
Court, and that tribunal shoula decide against the power, i, 
for one, will acquiesce in the decision, and obey it. But if, 
on the other hand, the decision should be in favor of the 
I shall expect that Democrats differing from me on 
this question will, on theirpart, acquiesce in and obey such 
decision. [‘ Yes!’ Yes! was answered by several mem- 
bers on the Demoeratic side.} 

“To show, Mr. Clerk, that the opinion T have expressed 
upon this question accords with the seutiments of the Hi- 
nois Democracy, I read thesfollowing resolutions, Which 
were adopted by the Democratic State convention, held on 
the 4th instant, at Springfield : 

«©, ‘That all questions pertaining to African slavery In 
the Territories shall be forever banished from the Hails of 
Congress. 

#2, Thatthe people of the Perritories respectively shall 
be left perfectly free to make just suek laws andreguiations 
in respect to slavery, and all other matters of local concern, 
as they may determine for themselves, subject to no other 
limitations or restrictions than those imposed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States? * 0% #0 FO ® 

«<That- whenever Congress, or. the Legislature of any 
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State or Territory; shall make any enactment, or do any 
act, which attempts to divést, impair, or prejudice any right 
which the owner.of staves or any other species of property 
may have or claim in any Territory, or elsewhere, by virtue 
of the Constitution ur otherwise, and the party aggrieved 
shalt bring his case before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the Democracy of llinois, asin duty bound by their 
obligations of fidelity to the Constitution, will cheerfully. 
and faithfully respect and abide by the decision, and use all 
‘awful means to'aid in giving it full effect according to its 
trie intent and.meaning.’ 
«These resolutions affirm the doctrine held by the Iinois 
Democracy upon the mooted questions to which they relate. 
T stand upon them and by thein. 

“Mr. Farnswortn. Will ny colleague allow the rest 

- of the resolutions to be read? * 

Mr. MeCurrnany. Certainly. My colleague can have 

them read, if he chooses to do so.” 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. Mr. Clerk, that re- 
port-of the colloquy that took place is not correct. 
Į requested that the balance of the resolutions 
should be read. ‘The reply of my colleague was 
that I could have them read when I could get the 
floor for that purpose. Afterwards, before he had 
concluded, I rose again and called the attention of 
the House and the gentleman to the fact that a 
portion of the resolutions adopted by that conven- 
tion had not been read, but were suppressed. 

Now, sir, I wish to have read those resolutions 
that were adopted by that convention, and which 
were omitted by my colleague. 

Mr. LOGAN. Read them all. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Mr. Clerk, read the 
two resolutions 1 have marked. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I hope the gentleman 
will have the whole series read, as he seems to be 
very anxious to have them before the country. 
I approve them. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Cask the Clerk to read 
the two resolutions which E have indicated, and 
which were skipped hy my colleague, 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“ Resolved, ‘That the Democracy of Minois, in State Con- 
vention assembted, do ri rt and afirm the Cincinnati 
plutiorm, in the words, spirit, and meaning with which the 
same was adopted, understood, and ratified by the people 
in 1856, aud do reject and utterly repudiate all such new 
issues and tests as the revival of the African slave trade, or 
a congressional slave code for the Territories, or the doctrine 
that slavery isa Federal institution, deriving ils validity in 
the several States and Territories in which it exists from the 
Constitution of the United States, instead of being a mere 
munisipal inslilution, existing in such States cad Territories 
tunder the Laws thereof? 

6 Resolved, That the Demoeracy of Ilinois repel with 


just indignation the injurious and anfounded imputation | 


upon the integrity aud impartiality of the Supreme Court, 
which is contained in the ussumplion on the part of the so- 
edlled Republicans that, in the Dred Scolt case, that august 

, tribunal decided against the right of the people of the Terri- 
tories to determine the slavery question for themselves, with- 
out. giving them an opportunily of being heard by counsel in 
defense of their rights of self government, and when there was 
no territorial law, enactment, or fact before the court upon 
which that question could possibly arise.” 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. I simply call attention 
to the fact that these resolutions were adopted by 
that convention, that the House and the country 
may understand where the Democratic party of 
Ulinois stands. It will be perceived that in the 
last of these resolutions read, they take the posi- 
tion the Republican party have always talcen, that 
slavery is a mere local institution, existing, in the 
States where itdocs exist, under the laws thereof, 
and that it docs not derive its validity or vitality, 
in whole or in part, from the Constitution of the 
United States. I repeat that I have called atten- 
tion to these resolutions, that the House and the 
country may know where this party stands, and 
to ask my colleagues whether they indorse these 
resolutions of the Democratic party of Hlinois? 


Mr. McCLERNAND. Iwill ask my colleague | 


whether he, as a Republican, indorses them? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I subscribe fully to the 
doctrine 

Mr. McCLERNAND. J ask whether you in- 
dorse all these resolutions? Answer categorically. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I subscribe to the doc- 
trine that slavery is a local concern in the States 
where it exists. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Do you subseribe also 
to the doctrine of non-intervention by Congress 
in the Territories? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. {will say to my col- 
league that I do not subscribe to all the doctrines 
contained in that series of resolutions. 

Mr. MeCLERNAND. The gentleman said he 
rose, for the purpose of making a personal ex- 
planation, to correct the report of the prozcedings 
of the House, as those proceedings related to 
him. Well, sir, what he said may not have been 


|| correctly reported; but what I said, I think, is 


reported correctly in the main. 

n one point the gentleman is mistaken in what 
I said. He asked me, while I was procceding 
with my remarks the other day, whether | would 
allow another resolution to be read. I replied, 
certainly, the gentleman could have it read. I had 
read, at that time, the resolutions which related to 
the subject under discussion, which was the power 
of the Territorial Legislatures over the subject of 
slavery. I did not choose to have the other reso- 
lutions read at that time, because they were not 
pertinent to the matter under consideration. That 
was the reason I did not choose to cxtend m 
marks by introducing irrelevant matter. I belicve, 
however, the resolutions called for by the gentle- 


desk, at the request of my colleague from the 
Quincy district, [Mr. Mornis.] tt was, there- 
fore, unnecessary that they should be again read 
by me. I said then, as I say now, that my col- 
Jeague can have them read over again and again, 
if he pleases to do so. I was under no obligation 
to do what the gentleman could do as well as my- 
self. 

Mr FARNSWORTH. The subject under de- 
| bate at that time was the question mooted by 
Mr. Carter, of New York, wherein he had taken 
the position that the Constitution does not recog- 
nize property in men, and had asked—— 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Notat all. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. The question had 
i been put by him to Democrats on the other side 
of the House, whether they were in favor of a con- 
gressional slave code in the Territories? Now, 
my colleague, instead of reading the resolutions 


slave code in the Territories, and the protection 
which the Constitution affords to slavery, omitted 
that, and had others rcad on a different subject. 
I simply desired that the matter might come fairly 
before the House, and that the whole platform 
should be read, so that the country and the south- 
ern Democracy might understand where the Hli- 
nois Democracy stand. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. The country will not 
be likely to look to my colleague to ascertain 
where the IHinois Democracy stand. Their res- 
olutions were adopted in open day in the face of 
the country, have been published in the papers, 
and circulated far and near. The gentleman is 


5 


notice. The gentleman has erred in stating what 
the question was to which I was answering the 
other day. It was one put by the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Carrer] 
power of a Territorial Legislature over the sub- 
ject of slavery in the Territory. My friend from 
Ohio [Mr. Cox] answered that question. The gen- 
teman from Indiana [Mr. Horman] answered, 
and I answered it. My colleague, I suppose, 
means by his interference, to-day, to induce the 
public to believe that he stands with us upon this 
question. Now, he is opposed to us and we will 
have nothing to do with him. We repudiate him, 
his sentiments, and his gratuitous interference in 
our behalf. 
Mr. BABBITT resumed the floor. 


sylvania yicld to me for a moment? 

Mr. BABBITT. I understand the gentleman 
wishes to make a personal explanation, and I will 
permit him to do so. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Clerk, I am reluctant to 
solicit the attention of the House, even for a mo 
ment, ona matter of personal privilege; but the 
i disagreeable duly is imposed upon me by an arti- 
ele in the latest issue of the New York Herald. 
I wish to protest atonce, however, that I own no 


I should disparage the dignity of my position, 


i 
| recognizi 


l sistent and flagrant violation of all the rights and 
ij virtuous Instincts of humanity; who has supplied 


i 


: the fears of innocence and levying subsidies upon 


il the gratitude of sympathetic and confederate vil- į 
i! fainy; a wretch who hears upon his back the scars | 


re- | 


man were read a short time before at the Clerk’s | 


of the Illinois Democracy on that question of a | 


trying to make a point out of something that is | 
quite insignificant in itself—in fact, too small for | 


and was as to the i 


Mr. PRYOR. Will the genticman from Penn- | 


obligation to respond to anything that issues from ! 
the penor the inspiration of James Gordon Bennett. | 


_himsclf with money and the means of a perni- | 
cious influence by extorting contributions from į 


‘the Herald in recognition of an 


-league is commenting, until this instant. 


| I have read. 


of many a merited chastisement, and upon his 
soul the taint of every conceivable abomination; 
a rniscreant who, in consenting to the dishonor of 
his own family and the profanation of the most 
sacred relation of life, has committed a crime for 


į which no language furnishes a commensurate term 


of scorn and detestation; a foul and filthy creature, 
whose name is the execration of both continents, 
and from whose contact truth and virtue shrink as 
from the touch of leprosy; afiend who, denied the 


i privileges of human fellowship and exiled from 
| the courtesies and charities of the social circle, is 


condemned to wear out the small remnant of a 
guilty and miserable existence in a solitude for 
which the wages of a prostitute press can pur- 
chase no relicf and no consolation. I repeat to 
the House, that I would not obtrnde upon their 
presence the image of an individual whose unut- 
terable and unapproachable infamy distinguishes 
and stigmatizes him as the shame and the eppro- 
brium of humanity. 

But in candor, Mr. Clerk, I will not deny that 
he has some pretext of apology for his attack on 
me, since, in the discharge of my duty as a jour- 
nalist, I had frequent occasion to lash him until 
even his rhinoccros hide quivered with the pangs 
of excoriated sensibility, Let him continue his 
assaults. No gentleman can desire a more signifi- 
cant and satisfactory compliment than the abuse 
of James Gordon Bennett. His applause is an 
argument of suspicion; his invective is a title of 
honor. 

I repeat, that I do not advert to the article in 

y issue between 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett aa myself, but to 
vindicate myself on an issue which the language 
of that journal raises between my honorable col- 
league [Mr. Mitison] and myself. With that 
view, I invite the attention of the House to a sin- 
gle paragraph from a brutal attack upon me in the 


| New York Herald, of January 19: 


& Time was, until Pryor, when ‘Virginian’ was synony- 
mous with ‘gentleman.’ Nor was his vulgarity allowed to 
pass uurebuked by his colleagues, one of whom [Mr. Mirt- 
son] called Pryor to order twice, and vindicated, to a cer- 
tain extent, the name and fame of the Old Dominion, From 
the tone of the debate, it is evident, also, that other south- 
ern gentlemen regretted the occurrence, and believed that 
the House had been degraded by ite? i * * 

“The country regards the personalities and vulgar abuse 
of a member Jike Pryor as matters of very little conse- 
quence, when they are promptly condemned. by his own 
colleagues.” 

Now, Mr. Clerk, it is possible that I may have 
misunderstood my colleague. I certainly did not 
understand that on the occasion alluded to by the 
Herald, he intended any rebuke for me. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. MILLSON. Mr. Clerk, it is due to my 
colleague that [should saya word. I never heard 
of this article in the Herald, upon which my col- 
T have 
never seen it, and, of course, have never read it. 
I was wholly unaware of it until my colleague 
rose to a personal explanation; and when he rose 


| I did not know what his purpose might be. 


Mr. PRYOR. My colleague has heard what 
Upon the assumption that my col- 
league rebuked me, he will see that the New York 
Herald bases a most brutal attack upon me. 
Mr. MILLSON. I can only say that I do not 
know how the editor of the New York Herald 
could base any attack upon my colleague on the 
call to order which I felt it to be my duty the other 
day to interpose, I saw that my colleague was 
excited in debate, and F rose for the purpose of 
suggesting a point of order. I did it kindly, cer- 
tainly with no idea of personal rebuke, but for the 
purpose of protecting the decorum and dignity of 
the House against—not merely in reference to the 
remark my colleague was betrayed into for the 
instant—but to protect the decorum and dignity of 
the House in discussions upon this floor. I rose 
intending respectfully and kindly to suggest tomy 


9 i colleague, as I think I did, that he bad the ability 
; and affront the feelings of honorable members, if i| 
i E were to admit the propriety or the necessity of | 
any utterance from that notorious in- i 
: dividual—a man who is conspicuous by the per- | 


to inflict just such severity as he might suppose 
the occasion required without transgressing any 
of the rules of order or violating parliamentary 
decorum. It was only when my colleague, as [ 
thought, perhaps prompted by a momentary irri- 
tation, repeated the expression alluded to; It was 
only when I supposed that he was making an issue 
with the House, that I thought it my duty to call 
him to order, and to request a vote of the House 
on the question. I can only say that it was done 
in all kindness and courtesy toward my colleague. 


1860. 
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I believe my colleague appreciated at the time, as 
he said that he did,the motive which prompted me. 

Mr.PRYOR. Unquestionably, I did appreciate 
at the time the motive which prompted the inter- 
position of my colleague. Appreciating it, I did 
not then, nor have J since, thought any rebuke i 
was intended , 

Mr. MILLSON. Iwill remark, farther, that 
there were, as I conceived, other transgressions 
of order on the day Iefelt it to be my duty to call 
my colleague to order; and when they occurred, I 
dctermined—and I had announced the determina- 
tion a few days before upon another occasion—I 
determined, with a view, if possible, of arresting 
that sort of discussion which might possibly lead 
to calamitous results, to avail myself of the first 
opportunity, and I was glad that the opportunity | 
was afforded in the person of my colleague; for I 
then supposed that no one could misunderstand 
the feelings which prompted the interposition. 
_ Mr. PRYOR, The explanation of my colleague 
inreference to the issue between him and myself, 
provoked by the language of the New York 

erald, is perfectly satisfactory. There does, how- 
ever, remain another issue between my worthy 
colleague and myself, and upon that I havc a word 
to submit. I understand my colleague now to 
maintain, that the use of the term false in the con- 
nection with which I employed it in debate, was 
an unparliamentary word—a word for which I 
might justly have been called to order. Upon that 
I take issue, and I propose to vindicate myself, 
in a very few words, from any infraction of the 
dignity of the House or the rules of parliamentary 
discussion., You will remember that the epithet 
occurred in this connection; (and allow me to as- 
sure my colleague, that it was not from any im- 
pulse of irritation, but that I deliberately and 
discriminately used the term, and the term was 
designedly repeated after his interruption;) as I 
conceive the honorable gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Hicrman] had inflicted an injurious, 
unfounded, and untrue imputation upon the char- 
acter of the South, of my constituents, and my col- 
leagues from the slaveholding section, and under 
that impression, I traversed his allegation and stig- 
matized his statement as false. The question is, 
was that a violation of parliamentary decorum? I 
say not. Common sense will tell you so, because 
the use of the word “ false,” does not necessarily 
imply an insult. A statement may be false, and 
yet the person making it may not have intended 
to utter an untruth. 

But, leaving that point, I demand of gentlemen 
here whether, in their own experience and famil- 
iarity with parliamentary law, there be any epi- 
thet of contradiction more frequently and more 
uninterruptedly used than this word “ false,” as 
applied to a statement? Why, if you will but |} 
advert to the specches of Fox, of Burke, and other | 
eminent English orators, you will find it frequently 
occur; and if you will refer to the orators of our 
own country, Randolph and Clay and their com- 

eersand cotemporarics, you will observe the word 
in frequent and unquestioned employment. I 
might call the attention of my colleague to the fact, 
which, no doubt, he has observed, that since the 
beginning of this session, the term “f false” has 
been applied to the statements of gentlemen upon 
this floor at least twenty times. I might call his 
attention to the fact that the honorable gentleman | 
from Indiana [Mr. Davis] characterized and de- 
nounced as false a statement of an honorable col- 
league of his upon the other side of the floor; and 
instead of being reproved and rebuked, he was | 
rewarded by unanimous and vociferous cheers | 
upon this side. And in the very debate which | 
occurred between the honorable gentleman from | 
Pennsylvania and myself, or rather in the prelude | 
to that debate, I understand—for 1 did not know 
the fact at the time—that Mr. McCierann him- || 
self stigmatized the statement of the honorable | 
gentleman from Pennsylvania as “ false.” And | 
on the day subsequent, every member here heard | 
the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Mownreomeny] repel a statement of a colleague of 
hig upon the other side of the House, as a false- 
hood; and he was not questioned or rebuked. 
Why was it reserved to me, a young member, 
betrayed, as intimated by my colleague, by an 
impulsive nature, into the use of this word, to be 
rebuked? I say I ama little mortified that Tam 
a solitary exception to the uniform rule, and that 
Į should be held up as guilty of a breach o 


f the |: 


| opposition. Weed was his silent partner. The share of the 


| pired, 


| I wis 


| dell, and that Mr. Wendell says there is no foun- 
i dation for the report; that he went to see the cor- | 


| other case, never to do anything negatively, but | 
| directly. Whatever votes I give in this House | 
' shall stand on the record against me. 


dignity and decorum of this House for that which 
other men commit with perfect impunity. 

A word upon another point. The editor of 
the Herald says this rebuke met with the con- 
currence of my colleagues and other Represent- 
atives from the South. Upon that [I have but a 
solitary word. Whether or not the allegation be 
true, I have no knowledge; for I have instituted 
no inquiry to ascertain if my conduct be ratified 
by my colleagues and other Representatives from 
the South. Í did not institute that inquiry for 
the reason that, while I should be very happy to 
have the approbation of my colleagues from Vir- 
ginia, and ae Representatives of the South gen- 
erally, in any incident of my conduct here, yet I 
do not feel myself at liberty to question whether 
or not I have that approbation. I stand upon my | 
own sense of right and my own consciousness of 
dignity, and ask the sympathy and support of 
nobody. x 

Mr. HOWARD, I ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to yield me the floor for a personal 
explanation. 

Mr. BABBITT. I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. HOWARD. Iholdin my hand an extract 
from the correspondence of the New York Ex- | 
press, which I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

& WASHINGTON, January 18. 


<The Senate elected its Printer yesterday. General Bow- 
man, of Mr. Buchanan’s organ, the Constitution, is the 


result had been long and severe. Several Democratic Sen- 
ators opposed General Bowman, and some of them with 
great severity. Senator Brown made startling points upon 
him, charging corruption, which, impliedly at least, in- 
volved the Administration to a large amount, as connected 
with the General and the Constitution, the Pennsylvanian, 
and the Philadelphia Argus. | 
« An outside power cosperated with the opposing Dem- |; 
ocrats and others, that was more feclingly concerned in the | 
defeat of the General than were such Senators as the Hon. | 
Messrs. Brown, Pugh, and others. Wendell wielded that | 
outside power. But he did not act for himself alone, nor 
of himself alone control certain elements in the senatorial 


spoils that were to inure to the ‘old man’ has not trans- { 


“The capital he was to furnish was the votes of certain 
Republican Senators. The party return that was to be made 
to him, the withdrawal, through Wendell’s influence, from 
the floor of the House, when the House should be about to 
vote for a Speaker, (either by the adoption of the plurality 
resolution or directly,) of six Democratic Representatives. 
‘The names given of the gentlemen who were to be so with- 
drawn, and thereby the election of SHERMAN permitted, 
were the Hon. Messrs. Auten, Cox, and Howanrn, of Ohio; 
the Hon. Mr. Coorer, of Michigan, the Hon. Mr. McCier- 
NanD, of Illinois, and that of another honorable member 
from the West. It is not believed these gentlemen were 
privy to the trafficking use that was made of their names.” 


Mr. HOWARD. I wish, Mr. Clerk, to have 
it thoroughly understood by the House that I do 
nothing negatively. So faras my vote for Speaker 
is concerned, whenever I feel disposed to give it 
to\my colleague, Mr. Suerman—whom I con- 
sider a perfect gentleman—it shall be placed on į 
the record; but that cannot be done, for we are 
antipodes in politics. I do not want the impres- 
sion to go abroad that I shall give any candidate 
my negative support by leaving the House. When 
ish to favor the election of a gentleman, 1 will 
give him my vote directly. i 

So far as Mr. Wendell is concerned, I have 
never scen that gentleman, and would not know 
him if I were tomeethim. But I understand from | 
my colleague, {Mr. Cox,] who is implicated with 
me in the same article, that he has seen Mr. Wen- 


ondent who furnished it, (Mr. Walker,) and | 
that Mr. Walker says he did not get the impres- | 
sion from him, but from flying rumors. Now, I 
say that there is not the slightest foundation for | 
any suchimpression. Inever had aconversation 
with Mr. Wendell, or any one else, on the sub- 
ject; and I do not suppose that Mr. Wendell, or 
any other gentleman, intended to implicate me in 
any such arrangement. Ido not want any co 
respondent or reporter to make any allegation con- 
cerning me, until he knows from myself whether 
jt is true. I am determined, in thi® and every ; 


resp 


I desire to say a word further concerning afew 
observations which I made the other evening, and | 
vhich were reported in the Globe. After I read | 
hem, I was not satisfied with them myself. i 
observed, on that occasion, that whenever I wished | 


my opinions to be known, I wo 
myself; and. that I did vot wish 


uld express:thêm 
my colleague (Mr... 
Cox] to make any statement foe ne. meee 
intend thereby to be understood as intimating any-. 


thing but what was very friendly to my colleagu 
but Í wish, under ali circumstances, to do these. 
things for myself.. If I were to have it done by. 
deputy, I would as soon have it done ‘for. me by. 
my colleague.as by avy other. gentleman in. the 
House. i E E ae a 
Now, one word further DE 
Mr. COX, Will my colleague allow me to say- 


a word here? 

Mr. HOWARD. Certainly. Eg ag 

Mr. COX. I think my colleague may have left 
the impression, by the remark he made a moment 
ago, that I went to see Mr, Wendell about. this: 
business. I did not do anything of ihe kind. I 
did not care anything about it, These reports 
are of no sort of consequence to me. Mr. Wen- 
dell came and called me out of the House. since 
we met this morning, and. informed -me. that he 
had traced this report down to its author: . He 
said he went to the man who wrote that. letter to 
the New York Express. That manisa secretary 
of the Union clyb in this city; a sort of parasite 
by the name of Walker; not General Walker 
none of thatclan, but a sort of correspondent who 


i “lays around” here, coaxes. and honeyfuggles 
| around members all the time, and then goes. of 


i and sland u ; pi i it-bi a 
person who was elected. The struggle preliminary to that {į landers them; picks out little tit-bits here 


and there in conversation, and sends them all over 
the country. He is hardly worthy of notice. ‘Mr. 


| Wendell says he traced the report down to:this 


man, and that he denied he. got the story from 


| him, (Wendell,) and could give no authority for 


the statement. It was a sort of ru which he 

(Walker) said that he had picked T iaka 

he ever picked it up. It was likely made by him- 

self. Itisa part of a system of lying here on 

northwestern Democrats for a very ‘significant 
urpose. 

Mr. HOWARD. It is true, as my colleague 
has stated, that Mr. Wendell called him out and 
told him he had traced the report to its author. 
As I said before, I wish it understood that.when- 
ever I wish to assist the election of the Re übli- 
can candidate for Speaker, [Mr. Suenmay,] Tshall ' 
put my vote on record. But we are antipodesin 
politics. I do not expect.to help to elect him, but 
expect to resist his election to the last. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. I hope the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bagnirt,] willallow 
me a single moment for a personal explanation. 
I have been referred to in debate, and want to say 
a word. j 

One of my colleagues, Mr. FarxswortH, from 
the Chicago district, has seen proper this morning: 
to allude to a little passage at arms that occurred 
between himself and another one of my colleagues, 
Colonel McCiernanp, from the Springfield. dis- 
trict, and to intimate that the. Democratie delega» 
tion from Illinois were not willing to havevall the 
resolutions, passed by the Democratic convention 
which assembled in that State on the 4th instant, 
read before the House and spread on its Journal. 

Wow, I remember very well what occurred be- 
tween my colleagues the other day. The gentle- 
man from the Chicago district only asked that one 
additional resolution should be read; and that one 
was the resolution referring to the decision of the 


| Supreme Court, wherein the opinion.is expressed 


that the Democracy of Illinois do not believe-it 
was the intention of the court, in the Dred Scott 
case, to decide that the people ofa Territory had 
not the right to settle the question.of slavery for 
themselves, inasmuch as there was no fact, no 
law, nothing before them on which they could 
decide that point. 
That was all the additional resolution that the 
entleman from the Chicago district requested.to 
e read. -My friend from the Springfield district 
had, as he has said, read just such resolutions as 
had a bearing on the subject which he was then 
discussing before the House. Now, if the gen- 
tleman from the Chicago district had recollected, 
as he ought to have done, he would have known 
that a day or two before that, in a discussion that 
oceurred between myself and the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Unperwoop,] I had read, asa part 
| ofmy remarks, the very resolution which he called 
on my colleague [Mr. McCieananp] to have 
| read—and there was no necessity of placing it on 

the record again. He must, if he looked over the 
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proceedings or the debates of that day, have seen 
and read-that resolution, as reported in the Con- | 
gressional Globe. ‘So, sir, there was no design 
either upon the part of my colleague from the | 
Springfield district [Mr. McCrernanp] or my- 
self, Or ‘any other Democrat from Illinois upon 
this floor, to suppress any part of the proceedings 
oranyi one ‘of the resolutions that were adopted 
by the Democratic convention of Illinois, and any 
assertion to that effect is unfounded. 

This explanation I deem to be due to myself, | 
to: my colleague, Colonel McCrernanp, and to 
the Democracy of my State. I wish to say now, | 
that I would like to ‘have all the resolutions go | 
upon the Journals of this Housc; and stand there } 
asian authoritative exposition of the creed of the | 
Democracy of Ilinojs. 1 indorse them all, as a | 
member of that party. 

But, sir, my colleague from the Chicago district | 


(Mr. Farnsworru] seems to be exceedingly con- |! 
I more than intimated |} 


cerned for his opponents. 
to him on a former occasion that we would take 
care of our own concerns, and could get along 
without his interference. I am sure he does not 
intend to help us; and if he does not, he had better 
let Us alone. We are not answovable to him for 
our acts or opinions, as he seems to suppose we 
are. In other words, I will suggest that by his 
course he is violating the great doctrine of non- 


intervention! He has no right to intervention. | 


He is not a party with us; not a a popular-sover- 
cignty man. But I understood him to say, that 
the doctrine of one of our resolutions was the 
ereed of the Republican party—that slavery is the 
creature of local law. 
while I am on the floor, if 1 understood him cor- | 
rectly, that cach separate local government has 
the right to settle the question of slavery for itself. 

Mr. BABBITT. 1 cannot yield further. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. If the gentleman 


from Pennsylvania will not yield the floor to en- | 


able me to propound a question, L, of course, will 
not press it, as I dọ not intend to trespass upon 
his courtesy. 1 must, however, before sitting 
down, simply ask thatthe resolutions of the Illinois 
convention may be spread upon the Journals of 
the House by common consent. 

No objection was made. 

The following are the resolutions: 


Resolutions of the Democratic party of Illinois, adopted in 
State Convention, Jamara 4, 1860. 

Whereas, The Democratie party assembled in’ national 
convention in June, 1856, by the unauimous vote of all the 
delegates from every State inthe Union, adopted a plationn 
of principles, as the only authoritative exposition of Dein- 
oecratie doctrines, which remains unaltered and unalterable 
until, the mecting of the Charleston convention; and 
whereas, we have good reasons for the beligf, that tf we 
depart from the doctrines of that plattorm by attempting to 
force upon the party new issues and tests, the Democracy 
of the several States may never be able to agree upon at- 
other platform of principles with tho same unanimity; and 
whereas, the Democratic party is the only political organ- 
ization which can maintain, in their purity, the principles 
of self-government, the reserved rights of the States, and 
the perpetuity of the Union under the Constitution; and 
whereas, the unity, integrity, aud supremacy of the Dem- 
ocratic party depend upon its faithful adherence to those 
fundamental principles upon which we have achieved so 
many glorious triumphs, and to which we are solenmly and 
irrevocably pledged: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Democracy of Minois, in State con- 
vention assembled, do reassert. and afin the Cincinnati 
platiorin, in the words, spirit,and meaning with which the 
same Was adopted, understood, and ratified by the people in 
1858, and do reject and utterly repudiate all such new is- 
sues and tests as the revival of the African slave trade, ora 
congressional slave code for the Terrigories, or-the doctrine 
that slavery is a Federal institution, deriving its validity in 
the several States and Territories in which it exists from 
the Constitution of the United States, instead of being a 
mere municipal institution, existing in such States and Ter- 
ritories “under the laws thereof.” 

Resolved, That. there can be no exception to the rule 
that every right guarantied bythe Constitution must be pro- 
tected by law, in all cases where legislation is necessary for 
its protection and enjoyment; and, in obedience to this 
principle, it was the imperative duty of Congress to enact 
an efficient law for the surrender of fugitive slaves. 


Resolved, That no considerationsof political expediency | 


or partisan policy can release any member of Congress or 
American citizen from his sworn obligations of fidelity to | 
the Constitution, or excuse. him for not advocating and | 
supporting all legislation which may be necessary for the | 
protection and enjoyment of every right guarantied by that 
instrument. 

Resolved, That the Democratic party of the Union is 
pledged in faith and honor, by the Cineinnati platform and 
its iudorsement of the Kansas-Nebraska act, to the follow- 
ing propositions: 1. Phat aH questions pertaining to Afri- 
ean slavery in the ‘lerritorics shall be forever banished 
trom the Halls of Congress. 2. ‘That the peogie of the Fer- 
tories, respectively, shall be left perfectly free to make just 
suchlawg and regulations, in respect toslavery and all other 
matters of local concern, as they may determine for them- 


i 
L should like to “know, || 


1 


selves, subject to no other limitations or restrictions than: 


those imposed by the Constitution of the United States. į 
+ 3. That all questions affecting the validity or constitution- 


ality of any territorial enactments, shall be referred for final 
decision to the Supreme Court of the United States, as the 


only tribunal provided by the. Constitution which is compe- ! 


tentto determine them. i : 
Resoived, ‘That, in the opinion of the Democracy of IHi- 


nois, Mr. Buchanan truly interpreted the Cincinnati plat- . 


form, in his letter accepting the presidential nomination, 
when he said, “the people of a Territory, like those of a 
State, shall decide for themselves whether slavery shail or 
shall not exist within their limits.” ; 

Resolved, That we recognize the paramount judicial au- 
thority of the Supreme Court of the United States, as pro- 
vided by the Constitution, and hold it to be the imperative 
duty of all good citizens to respect and obey the decisions 
of that tribunal, and to aid, by all lawful means, in carry- 
ing them into faithful execution. 


Resolved, That the Democracy of IHinois repel, with | 


just indignation, the injurious and unfounded imputation 


upon the integrity and impartiality of the Supreme Court, j| 


which is contained in the assumption on the part of the 
so-called Republicans that, in the Dred Scott case, that 
august tribunal decided against the right of the people of 
the ‘Territories to decide the slavery question. for them- 


selves, without giving them an opportunity of being heard.: 


by counsel in defense of their rights of self-government, 
and when there was no territorial law, enactment, or fact, 
betore the court, upon which that question could possibly 
arise. 

Resolved, That whenever Congress or the Legislature of 
any State or ‘Territory shall make any enactment or do 
any act which attempts to divest, impair, or prejudice any 
right which the owner of slaves or any other species of 
property may have or claim in any Territory or elsewhere, 
by virtue of the Constitution or otherwise, and the party 
aggrieved shall bring his case before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the Democracy of Tlinois, as in duty 
bound by their obligations of fidelity to the Constitution, 


will checriully and faithfully respect and abide by the de- į 


cision, and use all lawful means to aid in giving it full efect, 
according to its true intent and meaning. 

Resolved, ‘That the Democracy of IHinois view with in- 
expressible horror and indignation the murderous and trea- 
sonable conspiracy of John Brown and his confederates to 
incite a servile insurreetion in the slaveholding States; and 


heartily rejoice that te attempt was promptly suppressed, ; 


and the majesty of the Jaw vindicated, by inflicting upon 


the conspirators, after a fair and impartial tial, that just | 


punishment which the enormity of their crimes so richly 
merited, 

Resolved, That the Harper’s Ferry outrage was the nat- 
ural consequence and logical result of the doctrines and 
eachings of the Republican party, as explained and en- 
forced in their platforms, partisan presses, books, and pam- 


| phlets, and in the speeches of their leaders, in and out of 


Congress; and for this reason an honest and law-abiding 
peopl ould not be satisfied with the disayowal or disap- 
proval, by the Republican leaders, of John Brown’s acts, 
unless they also repudiate the doctrines and teachings 
which produced those monstrous crimes, and denounce all 


persons who protoss to, sympathize with murderers and | 


traitors, lamenting their fate and venerating their memory 
as martyrs who lost their lives ina just and holy cause. 
Resolved, That the delegates representing Ilinois in the 
Charleston convention be instructed to vote for, and use all 
honorable means to secure, the readoption of the Cincin- 
nati platform, without any additions or subtractions. 
Resolved, That no honorable man can accept a seat as 
a delegate inthe national Democratic convention, or should 


be recognized as a member of the Democratic party, who | 


will not abide the decisions of such convention and support 
its nominees. 

Resolved, That we affirm and repeat the principle set 
forth in the resolutions of the last State convention of the 
Hlinois Democracy, held in this city on the 2st day of 
April, 1858, and will not hesi to apply those principles 
wherever a proper ease may è. 

Resolved, That the Democracy of the State of Ilinois 
is unanimously in favor of Strrimen A. Doveras for the 
next Presidency, and the delegates from the State are in- 
structed to vote for him, and to make every honorable effort 
to procure his nomination. 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. I understand my col- 
league to propound a question to me. Iam will- 
ing to respond. 


and can only exist legally by virtue of local and 
municipal law. 
me, I want to ask him if he holds to that doctrine 
himself? 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Ido. 

n FARNSWORTH. And that it does not 
derive its vitality from the Constitution? 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. It does not. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Then I shake hands 
with the gentleman upon that. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois, I will say this: I 
stated the other day, in a speech which I made 
in this House, that I did not believe the Consti- 
tution created slavery or declared that it should 
not exist; that upon that subject it was silent; that 
each State and each Territory had the right to 


| determine for itself whether that institution should 


or should not exist within its limits. In other 
words: I gave itas my opinion that the Consti- 
tution neither establishes nor prohibits slavery, 
but leaves the question to be settled solely by 
each State and Territory for itself. : 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Does my colleague 


I do hold that slavery is the | 
ercature of local and municipal law, that it does | 


Now, if my colleague willallow | 


hi 
i 


if 
j 
i 


| proposition is not in order, 


January 20, 
from the Chicago district believe that the 
of the Territories have the right to establi 
prohibit slavery within their limits? 

Mr. BABBITT. I must decline to yield fur- 
ther. j 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
the question. 

Mr. BABBITT. After this long interruption, I 
will say that it appears to be in order here to dis- 
cussall kinds of questions ofany pending motion; 
and I, hailing from Pennsylvania, might avail 
myself of this large liberty to discuss here her coal 
and iron interest and her tariff question, These 
questions are deeply interesting to me and to my 
State; and f would like to avail mysclf of that lib- 
erty atsome time; but I will not do it now; neither 
will L avail myself of this opportunity to enter into 
the discussion allowed here upon that great ques- 
tion which seems to be so dear to gentlemen on 
the other side of the House--a question which 
they introduced here upon the first day of our 
meeting, and which they have pressed upon us 
perseveringly from that day to the present time: J 
mean the great, inexhaustible, interminable negro 
question. Although the latitude of debate which 
is allowed here might give me the right to go into 
the discussion of that question, I will not now do 
it; for the present, I pass that by. I merely rose 
with the intent of offering a few observations upon 
a question more near to us at this time, and that 
is the organization of the House. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hurcnins] has 
made a proposition in this House, that the House 
proceed to the election of a Speaker by the plu- 
rality vule. ‘The point of order is made that that 
Now, Mr. Clerk, I 
hold that itis in order. But, in the investigation 
of the question whether it is or is not in order, 
we must refer to some preéxisting rules, By those 
preéxisting rules itmust be tried. What.are those 
rules? Why, confessedly, they are not the rules 
of a preceding House of Représentatives, nor of 
any loisg of Representatives that ever assem- 
bled here; because, simply, this House has not 
adopted such rules for its government. They are 
not the rules by which the British Parliament is 
governed in its legislative proceedings; notat all; 
and for the same reason; because this House has 
never adopted them. Then, what are the rules 
by which we must try this question of order? I 
take it clearly that they are simply those rules 
which exist of necessity, and without which a de+ 
liberative body cannot proceed at all. They are 
discoverable by right reasoning. They are neces- 
sary, preéxistent rules. : 

Now, Mr. Clerk, when a deliberative: body 
meets, what is thefirst thing to be done? Neces- 
sarily, from the very nature of the case, it is to 
choose u presiding officer, to preserve order and 
to receive and declare the votes. That is a pri- 
mary thing. Without that, nothing can be done. 
Until that is done, nothing else isin order. Hence 
it follows, in this unorganized condition of the 
body, that since the first day of this session noth- 
ing else has been in order than a motion to pro- 
cced to vote for Speaker, or a motion to adjourn- 
The resolution of the gentleman from Missouri, 
[Mr. CLarx,] and all other subsequent resolutions 
of the same kind, are essentially and radically and 
incurably out of order. Even the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hicxman,] 
to correct the Journal, is out of order. Strictly 
speaking, we have no record here; for the first 
record that we can make is that of the choice of 
a Speaker. We can adopt no resolution. We 
have no presiding officer as yet. Itis true that 
the Clerk acts as such; and let me say that he does 
so with great ability and impartiality. In contem- 
plation of the Constitution and the law, we have 
nevertheless no presiding officer. We are here a 
disorganized body, and we can adopt no resolu- 
tion whatever; allwe can do is to choose aSpeaker, 
or to adjourn. That, sir, I take to be a self-ovi- 
dent proposition. The resolution of the gentle- 
man from Ohio, [Mr. Hurcuts,] for the election 
of a Speaker by the plurality rule, is therefore in 
order; but all other questions, except a motion to 
proceed to vote for Speaker, or to adjourn, are 
out of order. 

Mr. CURTIS. I raise on the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania the point of order I have already 
raised on other gentlemen, { have raised it on 
gentlemen on the other side, and I myst certainly 
raise it upon gentlemen on my ewn side when 


eople 
sh or 


Iam ready to answer 
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they interpose speeches and debates o 
er, 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Let the gentleman 
proceed with the speech he has already com- 
menced. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish simply to suggest that 
the question before the Efouse is a call for the pre- 
vious question. I hold that that call cuts off all 
debate; that the whole object of it is to cut off de- 
bate. 1 know that it is not the object of my friend 
from Pennsylvania to interfere with the foree and 
effect of the previous question. If we go on and 
debate the previous question on one side, we must 
debate it upon the other. 

Mr. McPHERSON. My colleague is entitled 
to the floor; and I demand that he be allowed to 
procecd. Ele has already gone on with his re- 
marks without objection. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. And I call the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to order. Ido not 
believe that it isin order to discuss the previous 
question. If we keep on debating everything that 
comes up, whether the previous question is called 
or not, we never will elect a Speaker. 

The CLERK, The Clerk will state to the gen- 
tleman from Maine that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania took the floor without objection, and, 
without objection, up to this time, he has pro- 
ceeded with his remarks. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is upon the floor, discussing the 
point of order now before the House, and the 
Clerk will not interfere with the gentleman while 
he is upon the floor pursuing that discussion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I hope, then, that my col- 
league will be permitted to proceed. 

Mr. BRANCH. I insist that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania shall be permitted to proceed 
with his remarks. No objection comes from this 
side of the House. 

The CLERK. Inasmuch as the Clerk has re- 
fused on former occasions to interfere with gen- 
tlemen upon the floor discussing the pointof order, 


he will not now entertain the question of order of 


the gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. Cortis,] while the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is properly upon 
the floor and pursuing Icgitimate discussion. 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. I. wish to protest 
against these interruptions, and I protest against 
the policy which dictates them, when gentlemen 
of this side of the House are up addressing the 
House. We have been here seven wecks, and 


the folding-room, the telegraph, and the press ofthe į 


country have been used by the Democratic part 
to villify the Republican party, by sending broad- 
cast throughout the land, treasonable, false, and 
ridiculous arguments. I protest that Republicans 
ought to have the right to defend themselves. 

a McCLERNAND. Nobody objects on this 
side. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Who objects? 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. 
Curtis.] 

Mr. H 
‘Hinois ought to apply his remarks to his own 
side, and not to this. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I protested against 
interruptions from any quarter. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman ought not to 
allude, as he does, to this side, when no interrup- 
tion proceeds from any of the members on this 
side. i 

Mr. BABBITT. Mr. Clerk, it is objected to 
the resolution for the plurality rule in electing a 
Speaker that it is unconstitutional. The clause 
of the Constitution referred to is that ‘the House 
of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and 
other officers.” I admit when the Constitution 
says a legislative body is authorized to do a cer- 
tain thing, that it means that act is to be per- 
formed by a majority. In the enactment of laws, 
of course the majority of this body decides; but 
the choice of a presiding officer of this House is 
not in the nature of the enactment of a law. This 
House may even elect a Speaker by a committee, 
which acts as its agent. A committee duly ap- 
pointed by a majority of this House, may be 
empowered to select a Speaker, upon the A, B, C 


principle of law, of constitutional and all other | 


law, that an aggregate body or an individual does 
itself what it does by an agent. It is, therefore, 
perfectly competent and constitutional for this 
House, by a majority vote, to appoint a commit- 
tee which shall select a Speaker: and I hold that 
aselection of a Speaker by a committee appointed 


ut of or- | 


SUSTON. Then the gentleman from | 


by the majority; for what the House does by its 
authorized agent it does itself. The act of the 
committee would be the act of the body itself. Tt 
would be gross error to give a construction to the 
clause of the Constitution that would be suicidal 
and destroy the very power that is given. If you 
give it the construction that you cannot: clect by: 
a plurality vote, why it destroys the power which 
was intended and designe¢ to be given; because 


ization, and stop the wheels of the Government 


ensue. To give such a construction as that tò it 
would be monstrous. Then, I conclude, it would 
be perfectly constitutional to make an-election by 
the plurality rule. ; 

Í think it has been demonstrated beyond the 
possibility of a doubt or a peradventure, that we 
can never organize upon any other principles than 
by a plurality vote. If that plan is not adopted, 
this disorder and disorganization is to be interm- 
inable. Now, sir, should we not adopt it, and 
adopt it at once? We have sat here nearly seven 
consecutive weeks in disorder and disorganiza- 
tion, while the public business and the public 
creditors are suffering. Sir, we were sent here to 
perform high, important, and honorable national 
duties. Instead of attending to that, we have been 
exhibiting before the public gaze such an extraor- 


tive machinery of this model Republic of the uni- 
verse as must soon sink it into utter contempt, if 
it has not already done it; and it must cause this 
mitich renowned and heretofore lauded govern- 
mental system of ours to become the scoff and 
scorn of the civilized world. What a spectacle 
have we exhibited here for the last seven weeks! 
A monstrous farec—a farce for the amusement of 
the galleries, and nothing else. It is time we 


| it? Upon that subject 1 will say a few words, | 
Who and what party are responsible? This 


great deal, but very little upon this side. , Some 
ascribe the fault to the anti-Lccompton party, 
some to the South American party, and some to 
both together; and I believe there was one stray 
and cecentric individual upon that side did ascribe 
it to the Republican party—that party which has 
been straining every nerve for the last six weeks 
to effect an organization in the only way in which 
it could be effected. Now, sir, 1 utterly dissent 
from theallegation that the South American party 
or the anti-Lecompton party is at all responsible 
for the non-organization of this House. They 
have all failed to put the responsibility upon the 
right quarter; all have failed to put the burden 
upon the right camel. The anti-Lecompton and 
the South American parties, though the smaller 
parties in this House, have each of them the 
indubitable right to put up their candidate of their 
own political faith, and to stick to him to the end. 
The rights of partics do not depend on numerical 
strength, any more than do the rights of States. 


and we have no more right to call upon them to 
come over to us than they have to ask us to go 
over to them. They may not choose to go over 
to either. I believe it is pretty well demonstrated 
that they will not come overto the Black Repub- 
licans, as gentlemen on the other side are pleased 
to call us; at least very moving appeals have been 
made to them upon the other side of the House 
not to go over to the Black Republican party; and 
both of those parties, for aught [ know, may con- 
sider the Democratic party just as black as the 
Black Republican party, and may not be inclined 
to go to that party. It may be, they consider it 
like the old ‘irrepressible conflict’ between the 
pot and the kettle—contending which is black. 
Now, sir, who prevents the organization of 


H 


this House? Itis just the Lecompton Democratic 
party—that party alone, and no other; which, 
by speaking against time, by interposing per- 
verted parliamentary points of order, have pre- 
vented an organization of this House upon the 


ean be organized. To that party belongs all the 


sure if it be blameworthy, and to them be ail the 


by a majority vote of the Houge, is -an“election. 


the few refusing to join might prevent an organ- | 


entirely and forever, and entire anarchy might | 


dinary spectacle of thésvorkings ‘of the legisla- | 


directed our attention to something else. It is | 
| time we should organize; and organize in the only 
|| way we can ever organize. Now, who prevents 


responsibility, belongs all the blame, all the cen- : 
Į E = T 


question has been mooted upon the other side a | 


Their rights are equal to those of larger partics; | 


only principle and in the only way in which it ever | 


glory if it be glorious, as they think itis, to keep |! 


this House in the state of disorganization ii which: 
they have kept it during the last six weeks: Irig 
their thunder, andthey will have all the glory'of 
it. Do not let the anti-Lecompton party: of the 
South. American party take any of the slory‘ofi 
iti- Let them; too, have all-the Tiam äng all the’ 
shame. R ESUE ES, SAE 
I listened with astonishment to what took place: 
here yesterday, when the determination’ of the 
other side was expréssed to keep this House ina: 
state of disorganization and disorder in which-it' 
has continued so long. But I, being an: elderly 
man, and a moderate party man by the way; may 
be permitted to appeal most beseechingly #0: the’ 
Democratic party, which I now do, tô waste ‘no 
more: time, but, foregoing all points of order; td’ 
adopt the plurality rule and elect.a Speaker. Re- 
consider, gentlemen, your perilous determination. 
Why should we continue to waste God-given, 
precious: tinte, as we have wasted it for six weeks’ 
past? and why should we waste it for six weeks: 
to come; and, at the end of six weeks more; beno 
nearer an organization than we are now? I state’ - 
it here as an indisputable: fact, which the result: 
will show, if the Democracy will allow us to takë 
a vote, that there is now, and fora month or more 
past has been, a majority upon this floor ready 
and desirous to adopt the plurality rule. Phe 
Lecompton Democracy have prevented the adop’ 
tion of the plurality rule by the interposition and 
perversion of parliamentary rules of order and 
speeches to consume time. - Time waits for no 
man. It is short lere at best, and show forme 
it will be. It is the most precious gift of God to 
man, beeause init man is to prepare himself for 
eternity—not simply by reading his Bible and 
| praying, although he should pray without ceasing, 
but by promptly, speedily, and well performing 
those worldly dutics which God and a country 
have assigned him to perform. : 
T hold it to be a sin against God and the coun- 
try to waste more time by now preventing the 
organization of this House by the adoption of the 


|, plurality role. The Lord knows (I donot) whony 


it would elect. Tt will depend upon what the 
smaller parties will do. But from, the very first 
weck of this session I would have voted for ‘the 
adoption of the plurality rule, even if Lhat known 
in my heart that it would have resulted in the 
election of a Democratic Speaker, much as IT would 
have regretted such a result. I would have done 
it; and I believe every other Republican would 
have done the same, for the sake of discharging 
i the public business. If the Speaker is to be a 
| Democrat, I want to see him; I want to see him 
now. If he is to be a South American, I wantto 
see him now. If he is to be an anti-Lecompton 
man, let us look at him. I want to look the 
Speaker in the face. [Laughter.] We can elect 
him at any hour, by adopting the only rule that 
can elect him, and we can elect’ him in no other 
way. What do the gentlemen on the other side 
say to that? Will they not suffer us to’ élect:a 
Speaker of their side, or of our sidé, or of any 
side? Determination on one side begets determ- 
ination on the other. Obstinacy on the one side 
engenders obstinacy on the other. If the Demo- 
crats will not allow a vote to be taken on the 
adoption of the plurality rule, then I want the 
country to know who it is that prevents the or- 
ganization of this Housc—what party it is—and 
Í am content to abide the result. : It is already 
pretty widely known. But I should wish it pro- 
claimed in every town, in every village, in every 
hamlet, in every market-place, highway, and by- 
way, throughout this broad land, that it is the 
Lecompton Democratic party, and no other party, 
that prevents this organization. Let the blame 
and censure fall where they will fall and where 
they ought to fall. 

Now, sir, I have got through with this branch 
of my subject. I designed, when I rose, to refer 
to a matter which, while it is of public concern, 
is also a little personal to myself. I dislike very 
much the parading of mere personal matters: in 
the House; but this is a public matter as well as 
personal. Itis this: I have received an intima- 
tion, through one of my constituents, that some 
of them consider me derelict in duty, in that I 
have sat here so long hearing slanders against the 
Republican party, and have not risen inmy place, 
repelled them, and-denounced them as untrue and 
as unfounded. -Iwish my constituents to know, 
and the House to Know, and the publie—if they 


544 


care. anything. about it—to-know, my reason for 
not rising. to repel. these. charges. Tt is true, as 
has. been charged by some-of my constituents— 
very-few of them have complained of it—that I 
have'sat here six consecutive weeks listening toa 
eohtinuous.torrent of unjust, unfounded sand false 
accusations against the party of which it is my 
pride.and pleasure to consider myself an humble 
miember and follower. I have sat here and heard 
the. party of my choice charged with.a design to 
invade and overthrow the constitutional rights of 
the southern States of this Confederacy, with a 
design to defeat and destroy their constitutional 
privileges, and even with desiring and designing 
to instigate a servile rebellion and a bloody ex- 
terminating war of races there; and a dissolution 
of the Union is pointed toas the remedy for such 
alleged state of things. |. 

When, I came here, a new member, and when, 
unacquainted with the waysof this House, I heard 
these terrible. charges against the party of my 
choice—of course, including mysclf—my emo- 
tions were such as you might imagine to be those 
of an upright and law-abiding citizen would be 
who found himself arraigned and called up before 
a court of justice, and heard an indictment against 
him read charging him. with having committed 
every crime defined in Blackstone’s black cata- 
logue of crimes and misdemeanors. They were 
emotions of astonishment and indignation. But, 
ag the case proceeded, and as the numerous band 
of prosecuting attorneys on the other side of the 
House day by day severally read and reread the 
indictment, and produced what they called evi- 
dence in its support, the intensity of my emotion 
became very considerably mitigated, and became 
intermingled with emotions of amuscment at the 
extraordinary contrast between the intense and 
terrible character and vigor of the charges, and the 
utter worthlessness, feeblencss, and futility of the 
evidence brought to support them. ‘Lhe contrast 
was amusing. 

I have the honor to represent a law-abiding and 
Constitution-loving constituency in the State of 
Pennsylvania, a large majority of whom rejoice 
in the name of Republican. They are men who 
are guilty of the crime of having learned how to 
read and write! (Laughter.] They can read, and 
doread. They read their Bible, and they read the 
Constitution, and they understand its provisions 
as well as you or I do, or as well as any gentle- 
man on the other side of the House dues. By 
provisions of that Constitution, just as our fathers 
of glorious revolutionary memory penned it and 


understood it, they will abide. “And they will | 


abide by the Union just as those fathers formed it. 
They love this Union; and they will resist, by all 
legaland constitutional means, all infraction of that 
sacred compact. The Constitution is their polit- 
ical Bible, and the foundation of their polius 
ereed and faith; and therefore they will resist any 
novel and perverted interpretation or exposition 
of it from obtaining the sanction that belongs 
to the original text. They do not want their po- 
litical Bible perverted by new and unwarranted 
expositions. 
ir, to the fathers of the Constitution and the 
Unión the Republicans of my district look as to 
the apostles of their political church. They seek 
to walk in the path which those fathers walked 
‘im. They advocate the principles, and none other 
than the principles which they advocated. By 
them they will abide, and they will scorn to in- 
fringe upon any constitutional rights guarantied 
to any State in this Union. Sir, Washington, 


Jefferson, Madison, Patrick Henry, and a host of | 
other distinguished southern men of glorious rev- |: 
olutionary memory, were good enough Republi- i 


the | 


‘cans for full communion in our Republican church; | 
and, if they were alive at this day, they would | 


belong to our party. 

The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Leake,] 
yesterday, gave us a letter which was read at the 
Clerk’s desk, and in which were quoted several 
texts from the Bible in support of slavery, for the 
edification of Republicans. Ofthat good old Book, 
every one of my constituents has one volume 


and some of them two or three eopies. They know | 


what it contains. From the texts given us, it 
appears that the children of Isracl, the chosen 
eople of God, were allowed to make slaves of the 
yeathen round about them. Well, now, it did 
not occur perhaps to that gentleman, that God, in 


His wise but inscrutable purposes, decreed the 


1i tion of slavery, W 


t! eonspicuous on ali occasions, that £ never wonde 
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destruction, for their great. iniquities and corrup- 
tions, of the inhabitants of that particular district; 
and He appointed the children of Isracl, the sons 
of Jacob, as His executioners to execute His sen- 
tence; and,among other things, in His instructions 
to them, He permitted them, instead of destroying 
all those within that land, to. make slaves or ser- 
vants of them. It was a special permission of God 
himself. : f : 

Now, sir, I say to those who seck to make 
slaves of any portion of the people onthe face 
of the earth, that if they will show a like commis- 
sion from God himself, I will humbly acquiesce, 
even if itis to make a slave of myself. But, sir, it 
did not occur, perhaps, to the gentleman that this 
permission which God gave to the Jewish nation 
was accompanied with conditions; it was a cove- 
nant with them by which they were to possess the 
land and its inhabitants, and to use some of them 


as servants, only so long as they performed and | 


observed ali the commands and laws of God. And 
it was a covenant by which, when they failed to per- 
form on their part, they were to lose their servants, 
lose their lands, and go into slavery themselves. 
Well, now, if the gentleman who furnished this 
chapter of the Bible can show that he is a regular 
lineal descendant of Israel, and belongs to the Is- 
raelitish church; that he performsall the ceremo- 
niesand rituals of the Mosaical law, justas the Lord 


established them through , Fis servant, Moses; if il 


he has transgressed in nothing, then he is in the 
AMS, 


covenant. But, if he isnot of that nation, or, being | 


of it, if he has transgressed that covenant, if he 
has not performed all that is required under it, 
then I would say—speaking as a lawyer, I am uo 
theologian—he is not in the covenant; he is an 
outsider. [Laughter.] He cannot claim any ben- 
efit from it. 

Now, sir, as this letter has been sent up to be 
read from the Clerk’s desk, I will send up a little 
something. It was said by the gentleman from 
Virginia that the letter was received from an ec- 
centric, but a very good man. Now, sir, a very 
eccentric constituent of mine, perhaps not quite 


so pecentric as the constituent of the gentleman | 
from Virginia, but a very good man; if it were | 


possible that one good man could be better than 
another good man, I would suggest that mine is 
a little better than his—I say this constituent of 
mine has sent me some documents which he de- 
sires should be read from the Clerk’s desk and 
incorporated in my speech. I send them to the 
Clerk, and ask the Clerk to read them. 
The Clerk read, as follows: 
OTHE VOICE OF WASHINGTON. 

“Tn a letter to John F. Mercer, dated September 9, 1785, 
General Washington say 

“cy never mean, unicss some particular circumstances 
should compel me to it, to possess another slave by pur- 
chase, it being among my first wishes to see some pian 
adopted by which slavery in this country may be abolished 
by law? 

“in a letter to Robert Morris, dated April 12, 1786, he 
says: 

+ <1 hope it will not be conceived from these observa- 
tions that it is my wish to hold the unhappy people who are 
the subject of this Jetter in slavery. Ican only say that 
there is not a man living who wishes more sincerely than 
Ido to see a pian adopted for the abolition of it; but there 
is only one propes and effectual mode by which it can be 


; accomplished, and that is by legislative authority; and this, 


as far as my suffrage will go, shall never be wanting.’ 

“ He says, in a letterto the Marquis De La Payette, April 
P JARS 
j, 1733: 


a precedent, 10 encour 
people in this country 


om the state of bondagein which 


=| 


“T'he scheme, my dear marquis, which you propose as | 
age the emancipation of we black | 


they are held, is a striking evidence of the benevolence of : 


your heart. [shall be happy to join you in so laudable a 
ork; but will deter going into a detail of the business tilt 
I have the pleasure of seeing you.’ 

tu anori tter to La Fayette, he says: 

s The benevolence of your heart, my dear Marquis, is so 
at any 
is ot it: but your late purehase of an estate inthe 
J Sayeunc, with the view of cmancipating the 
slaves on jt, is a generous and noble proof of your human- 
ty. Would to God alike spirit might diffuse itself gener- 
diy into the minde of the people of this country.’ 

“In a fetter to Sir John Sinclair, he further said: 


S 


have, and at a period not remote.’ 
“Jo a letter to Charles Pinckney, Governor of South 
Carolina, on the l7th of March, 1792, he says 
<< T mast say that I lament the decision of your Legis- 
lature upon the question of importing slaves after March, 
1793. Twas in hopes that motives of policy, as weil as 
other good reasons, supported by the direful effects of sla- 
very, Which at this moment are presented, would have 
operated to produce a total prohibition of the importation 
of slaves, whenever the question came to be agitated inany 
State that might be interested in the measure.’ 


<< Phere are in Pennsylvania laws for the gradual aboli- |! 
ieh neither Virginia nor Maryland have | 
; at present, but which nothing is more certain than tcy ; 


“From bis last will and testament we make the follow- 
ing extract: 

*<* Upon the decease of my wife, it is my will and desire 
that-all the siaves which I hold in my own right shall re- 
ceive their freedom. To emancipate them during her life 
would, though earnestly wished by me, be attended with 
such insup2rable difficulties, on account of their intermix- 
ture by marriage with the dower negroes, as to excite the 
most painful sensation, if not disagreeable consequences, 
from the latter, while both descriptions are in the occu- 
pancy of the same proprietor, it not being in my power, 
under the tenure by which the dower negroes are held, to 
manumit then.’ 5, 

From the Father of his Country, we now turn to the 
author ofthe Declaration of Independence. We wil listento 
“THE VOICE OF JEFFERSON. 

‘On the 30th and 49th pages of his Notes on Virginia, 
Jefferson says: 

«<<Pacre must doubtless be an unhappy influence on the 
manners of our people, produced by the existence of slavery 
amnongus. The whole commerce between master and slave 
is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous passions—the 
emitting despotism on the one part, and degrading 
ns on the other. Our children see this, aud learn 
to imitate it; for man is an imitative animal. This quality 
is the germ of all education inhim. From his cradle to his 
grave, he is learning to do what he sees others do. Hf a 
parent contd find no motive, either in his philanthropy or 
his self-love, for restraining the intemperance of passion 
towards his slave, it should always be a sufficicht one that 
his childis present. Butgeuerally it isnot sufficient. The 
parent storms, the child looks on, catches the lineaments of 
wrath, puts on the same airs in the circle of smaller slaves, 
gives a loose rein ta the worst of passions, and, thus nursed, 
educated, and daily excreised in tyranny, cannot but be 
stamped by it with odious peculiarities. The man must be a 
prodigy who can retain his manners and morals undepraved 
by such circumstances. And with what execration should 
the statesman be loaded who, permitting one half the citi- 
zens thus to trample on the rights of the other, transforms 
those into despots and these into enemies, destroys the 
of the one part, and the amor patrie of the other; 
ve ean havea country in this world, it must be 
any other in preference to that in which he is born to live 
and abor for another; in which he must lock up the fac- 
ulties of his nature, contribute, as far as depends on his ir 
dividual endeavors, to the evanishment of the human. race, 
or entail his own miserable condition on the endless goner- 
ations procecding from him, With the morals of the people, 
their industry is also destroyed; for, in a warm climate, no 
man will labor for himself who can make another labor for 
him. This is so true, that of the proprietors of slaves a very 
small proportion, indeed, are ever seen to Jabor, And ean 
the liberties of a nation be thought secure, when we have 
removed their only firm basis—a conviction in the minds of 
the people that these liberties are the gift of God? that they. 
are not to be violated but by His wrath? Indeed, I tremble 
for my country when J refiect that God is just; that His 


for if a 


| justice cannot sleep forever; that, considering numbers, 


nature, and natural means only, a revolution of the wheel 
of fortune, an exchange of situation is among possible 
events; thatit may become probable by supernatural inter- 
ference! The Almighty bas no attribute which can take 
side with us in such a contest.’ ` 

‘While Virginia was yet a colony, in 1774, she held a 
convention to appoint delegates to attend the first gencral 
Congress, which was to assemble, and did assemble, in 
Philadelphia, in September of the same year. Before that- 
convention, Mr, Jetferson made an exposition of the rights 
of British America, in which he said: 

«c The abolition of domestic slavery is the great object 
of desire in these colonies, where it was unhappily intro. 
duced in their infant state. But previous to ibe eufran- 
chisement of the slaves, it is necessary to cxelude further 
importations from Africa. Yet our repeated attempts to 
effect this by probibitions, and by imposing duties which 
might amount to prohibition, have been bitherto defeated 
by his Majesty’s negative; thus preferring theggnmediate 
advantage ofa few African corsairs to the lasting interests 
of the American States, and the rights of human nature, 
deeply wounded by this infamous practice.’ 

& In the original draft of the Declaration of Independence, 
of which it is well known he was the author, we find this 
charge against the King of Great Britain: 

t< He has waged cruel war against human nature itself, 
violating its most sacred rights of life and liberty in the 
persons of a distant people who never offended him, capti- 


vating and carrying them into slavery in another hemi- 
sphere, or to incur miserable death in their transportation 
thith This piratical warfare, the opprobrium of infidel 


“ Hear him further; he says: 
“< We hold these truths to be self-evident, that aH men 
| are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 


: with certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, 


i there will be no slaves northward of Maryland. 


| liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; that to secure these 
ii righ 
‘| the 


ts, governments are instituted among men, deriving 
just powers from the consent of the governed 
“Under date of August 7, 1785, in a letter to Dr. Price, 


i Of London, he says: 


ic Northward of the Chesapeake you may find, here and 
there, an opponent of your doctrine, as you may find, here 
and there, a robber and murderer; but in no great number. 
Emancipation is put into such a train, that in a few years 
in Mary- 
land I do not find such a disposition to begin the redress of 
this enormity as in Virginia. his is the next State to 
which we may turn our cyes for the interesting spectacle 
of justice in conflict with avarice and oppression; a con- 
flict wherein the sacred side is gaining daily reeruits from 
the infiux into office of young men grown up and growing 
up. These have sucked in the principles of liberty, as it 
were, with their mother’s milk; and it isto them Llook 
with anxiety to turn the fate of the question.’ 
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“Tn another letter, written to a friend in 
use of the following language: 

“Your favor of July 31 was duly received, and -read 
with peculiar pleasure. The sentiments dò honor to the 
head and.heart of the writer. Mine on the subject of the 
slavery of negroes have long since been in the possession 
of the public, and time has only served to give them stronger 
root. The love of justice and the love of eountry plead 
equally the cause of these people, and it is a reproach to us 
that they should have pleaded it so iong in vain? 

“ Again he says: ` 

“< What an incomprehensible machine is man? who 
can endure toil, famine, stripes, imprisonment, and death it- 
self, in vindication of his own liberty; and the next moment 


1814, he made 


be deaf to all those motives whose power supported him | 


through his trial, and inflict on his fellow-man a bondage, 
one hour of which is fraught with more misery than ages of 
that which he rose in rebellion to oppose.? 

“t We must wait with patience the workings of an over- 
ruling Providence, and hope that that is preparing the 
deliverance of these our brethren. When the measure 
of their tears shalt be full, when their groans shall have 
involved Heaven itself in darkness, doubt! a God of jus- 
tice will awaken to their distress. Nothing is more cer- 
tainly written in the Book of Fate, than that this people 
shall be free? 

“fn a letter to Tames Heaton, on this same subject, 
dated May 20, 1826, only six weeks before his death, he 
says: 

“< My sentiments have been forty years before the pub- 
lic. Had I repeated them forty times, they would have only 
become the more stale and threadbare. Although 1 shall 
not live to see them consummated, they will not die with 
me.’ 

“From the father of the Declaration of Independence, 
we now turn to the father of the Constitution. We will 
listen to 


COCHE VOICE OF MADISON. 

“In the convention that drafted the Constitution, Mr. 
Madison— 

“c Thought it wrong to admit in the Constitution the idea 
that there could be property in men.’ 

“ Advocating the abolition of the slave trade, as we find 
in the forty-second number of the Federalist, he said : 

“< It were, doubtless, to be wished that the power of 
prohibiting the importation of slaves had not been post- 
poned until the year 1808, or rather, that it had been suffered 
to have immediate operation. But it is not difficult to ac- 
count, cither for this restriction on the General Government, 
or for the manuer in which the whole clause is expressed. 
It ought to be considered as a great point gained in favor of 
humanity, that a period of twenty years may terminate for- 
ever within these States a traffic which has so long and so 
loudly upbraided the barbarism of modern policy ; that with- 
in that period it will receive a considerable discouragement 
from the Federal Government, and may be totally abolished 
by a concurrence of the few States which continue the un- 
natural traffic, in the prohibitory example which has been 
given by so great a majority of the Union.? 

“Tn the thirty-ninth number of the Federalist, he says : 

“<The first question that offers itself is, whether the 
general form and aspect of the Government be strictly re- 
publican. 
citable with the genius of the people of America, and with 
the fundamental principles of the Revolution, or with that 
honorable determination which animates every votary of 
freedom, to rest all our political experiments on the capa- 
city of mankind for self-government.’ 

“Again, he contends that— 

“¢ Where slavery exists, the republican theory becomes 
still more fallacious.’ 

“On another occasion, be says: 

“< We have seen the mere distinction of color made, in 
the most enlightened period of time, a ground of the most 
oppressive dominion ever excrcised by man over man.’ 


“THE VOICE OF MONROE. 


Jna speech in the Virginia convention, Mr. Monroe 
said: 

«e We have found that this evil has preyed upon the very 
vitals of the Union, and has been prejudicial to all the States 
in which it has existed.’ 

“(THE VOICE OF HENRY. 

‘The cloquent Patrick Henry, in a letter dated January 
18, 1773, asks : 

“4 Ts it nota little surprising that the professors of Chris- 
tianity, whose chief excelence consists in softening the 
human heart, in cherishing and improving its finer feclings, 
should encourage a practice so totally repugnant to the first 
impressions of right and wrong? What adds to the wonder 
is, that this abominable practice has been introduced in the 
most enlightened ages. Times that seem to have preten- 
sions to boast of high improvements in the arts and sciences 
and refined morality, have brought into general use, and 
guarded by many laws, a species of violence and tyranny 
which our more rude and barbarous, but more honest, an- 
cestors detested. Is it not amazing that, at a time when 
the rights of humanity are defined and understood with pre- 
cision, in a country above all others fond of liberty—thatin 
such an age and in such a country, we find men professing 


a religion the most mild, humane, gentle, and gencrous, | 


adopting such a principle, as repugnant to hamanity as it 
is inconsistent with the Bible and destructive to liberty ? 
Every thinking, honest man rejects itin speculation. How 
free, in practice, trom conscientious motives! Would any 
or lieve that fam master of slaves of my own purchase ? 
I am drawn along by the general inconvenience of living 
here without then. {Í will not, f cannot justify it. How- 
ever culpable my conduct, Y will so far pay my devoir to 

or 
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It is evident that no other form would berecon- į 


i 


į ple? 


{| worse, than the slave trade—that trade which enlisted the 


j to abolish it? The trader receives the slave, a stranger in 


| ture has been far less bountiful. 


| effort to restove confidence to the public mind, and to con- 


į patriotism of her sons in the cause of liberty, converted into 


virtue as to OWn the excellence and rectitude of her pre- 
cepts, andlament my want of conformity to them. -E be- 
lieve atime will come when an opportunity will be offered 
to abolish this lamentable evil. Everything we can do is to 
improve it, if it happens in our day ; if not, let us transmit 
to our descendants, together with our slaves, a pity for their 
unhappy lot, and an abhorrence for slavery. If we cannot 
reduce this ed-for reformation to practice, let us treat 
the unhappy victims with lenity. [tis the furthest advance 
we can make toward justice. It isa debt we owe to the 
purity of our religion, to show that it is at variance with 
that law which warrants slavery.’ s 

* Again, this great orator says: = 

“ft would rejoice my very soul, that every one of my 
fellow-beings was emancipated. We ought to lament and 
deplore the ne ity of holding our fellow-men in bondage. 
Believe me, £ shall honor the Quakers for their noble efforts 
to abolish slavery.’ 
“THE VOICE OF RANDOLPH. 


“That very eceentrie genius, John Randolph, of Roan- 
oake, in a letter to William Gibbons, in 1820, says: 

“< With unfeigaed respeet and regard, and as sincere a 
deprecation on the extension of slavery and its horrors, as 
any otber man, be he who he may, J am your friend, in 
the fiteral sense of that much abused word. {say much 
abused, because it is applied to the leagues of vicc and avar- 
ice and ambition, instead of good will toward man from 
jove of him who is the Prince of Peace.’ 

& While in Congress, he said: 

“¢Sir, Penvy neither the beart nor the head of that man 
from the North who rises here to defend slavery on princi- 


“Tt is well known that he emancipated all his negroes. 
The following lines from his will are well worth perusing 
and preserving: Š 

& < I give to my slaves their freedom, to which my con- 
scicnce tells me they are justly entitled. It has a long time 
been a matter of the deepest regret to me that the circum- 
stances under which I inherited them, and the obstacles 
thrown in the way by the laws of the land, have prevented 
my cmancipating them in my lifetime, which it is my fH 
intcution to do in case | can accomplish it.’ 

“ Thomas M. Randolph. 

“Tn an address to the Virginia Legislature, in 1620, Gov- 
ernor Randolph said : 

«< Woe have been far outstripped by States to whom na- 
It is painful to consider 
what might have been, under other circumstances, the 
amount of gencral wealth in Virginia.’ 

“ Thomas Jefferson Randolph. 

“Tn 1832, Mr. Randolph, of Albemarle, in the Legislature 
of Virginia, used the following most graphic and cmphatic 
language : 

“< E agree with gentlemen in the necessity of arming the 
State for internal defense. I will unite with them in any 


nse of the safety of our wives and our chij- 
r, I must ask upon whom is to fall the bur- 
den of this defense? Not upon the jordly masters of their 
hundred slaves, who wiil never turn out except to retire 
with their fainilies when danger threatens. No, sir; it is 
to fall upon the Jess wealthy class of our citizens, chiefly 
upon the non-slaveholdecr. Ihave known patrols turned 
out when there was nota slaveholder among them; and 
this is the practice of the country. I have slept in times of 
alarm quiet in bed, without having a thought of care, while 
these individuals, owning none of this property themselves, 
were patrolling under a compulsory process, for a pittance 
of seventy-five cents for twelve hours, the very curtilage 
of my house, and guarding that property which was alike 
dangerous to them and myself. Afterall, this is but an ex- 
pedient. As this population becomes more numerous, it 
becomes less productive. Your guard must be increased, 
until finally its profits will not pay for the expense of its 
subjection. Slavery has the eflect of lessening the free 
population of a country. 

é The gentleman has spoken of the increase of the fe- 
male slaves being a part of the profit. It is admitted; but 
no great cvil can be averted, no good attained, without some 
inconvenience. It may be questioned how far it is desira- 
ble to foster and encourage this branch of profit. Tt isa 
practic inia, 
How can an honorable mind, a 
patriot, and a lover of his country, bear to sce this ancient 
Dominion, rendered illustrious by the noble devotion and 


duce to the 
dren. Yet 


oné grand menagerie, where men are to be reared for the 
market, like oxen for the shambles? Fs it better, is it not 


labor of the good and wise of every creed and every clime 


language, aspect, and manners, from tie merchant who has 
brought him from the interior. 'The ties of father, mother, 
husband, and child, have al} been rent in twain; before he 
receives him, his soul has become callous. But here, sir, 
individuals whom the master has known from infaney, 
whom he has seen sporting in the innocent gambols of child- 
hood, who have been accustomed to look to him for protec- 
tion, he tears from the mother’s arms and sells into a strange 
country among strange people, subject to cruel taskmas- 
ters. 

“*<He has attempted to justify slavery here, because it 
exists in Africa, and has stated that it exists all over the 
world. Upon the same principle he could j Moham- 
medanism, with the plurality of wives, petty wars for plun- 
der, robbery, and murder, or any other of the abominations 


and enormities of savage tribes. Docs slavery exist in any 
art of civilized Europe? No, sir, in no part of it? 


« Peyton Randolph. : 
“On the 20th of October, 1774, while. Congress was in 
session in Philadelphia, Peyton. Randolph, President, the 
following resolution, among others, was unanimously 
adopted : ` È š 

<< That we will neither import’ nor’ purchase any slaves 
imported after the Ist day of Decembernext; after which 
time we will wholly. discontinue the slave trade, and will 
neither be concerned in it ourselves, nor will we hire our 
vessels, nor seli our commodities or manufactures to those 
who are concerned in it.’ 

& To the studious attention of those Vandals who: con- 
tend that the above provision requires. the rendition of 
fugitive slaves, we respectfully commend the following 
resolution, which, it will be observed, was unanimously 
adopted : 

“< On motion of Mr. Randolph, the word “ servitude” was 
struck out, and “ service” unanimously inserted—the former 
being thought to express the condition of slaves, and the 
latter the obligation of free persons, ’— Madison. Papers, vol. 
ili, page 1569. s 

& Well done for the Randolphs ! 

“THE VOICE OF CLAY. 

“ Henry Clay, whom nearly everybody. loved, and at the 
mention of whose name the American heart ‘always throbs 
with emotions of grateful remembrance, said, in an address 
before the Kentucky Colonization Society, in 1829 : 

*¢Tt is believed that nowhere in the farming portion of 
the United States would slave Jabor be generally employed, 
if the proprictor were not tempted to raise slaves by the 
high price of the southern market, which keeps it up in his 
own.’ 

“ In the United States Senate, in 1850, he used the fol- 
lowing memorable words: 

*<JT am extremely sorry to hear the Senator from Missi 
sippi say that he requires, first the extension of the Mis- 
souri compromise line to the Pacific, and also that he is 
not satisfied with that, but requires, if I understand him 
correctly, a positive provision for the admission of slavery 
south of that line. And now, sir, coming from a slave 
State, as E do, T owe it to myself, I owe it to truth, Lowe 
it to the subject, to say that no earthly power could induce 
me to vote for a specific measure for the introduction of 
slavery where it had not before existed, either south or 
north of that Hine. Coming as I do from a slave State, it 
is my solemn, deliberate, and well-matured determination 
that no power, no earthly power, shall compel me to vote 
for the positive introduction of slavery either south or north 
of that line. Sir, while you reproach, and justly, too, our 
British ancestors for the introduction of this institution 
upon the continent of America, Yam, for one, unwilling 
that the posterity of the present inhabitants of California 
and of New Mexico shall reproach us for doing just what 
we reproach Great Britain for doing to us. If the citizens 
of those Territories choose to establish slavery, and if they 
come here with constitutions establishing slavery, I am for 
admitting them with such provisions in their constitutions ; 
but then it will be their own work, and not ours, and their 
posterity will have to reproach them, and not us, for form- 
ing constitutions allowing the institution of slavery to exist 
among them. These are my views, sir, and I choose to 
express them; and F care not how extensively or univer- 
salty they arc known.’ 

“ Hear him further; he says: 

t € So long as God allows the vita! current to flow through 
my. veins, l will never, never, never, by word or thought, 
by mind or will, aid in admitting one rood of free territory 
to the everlasting curse of human bondage.’ 

“THE VOICE OF BENTON. 

& Fn his Thirty Years’? View, Thomas H. Benton says: 

& € My opposition to the extension of slavery dates fur- 
ther back than 1844—forty years further backs; and as this 
is a snitahle time for a general declaration, and a sort of 


| general conscience delivery, E will say that my opposition 


to it dates from 1804, when I was a student at law in the 
State of Tennessee, and studied the subject of African 
slavery in an American book—a Virginia book-—-Tucker’s 
edition of Blackstone’s Commentaries.’ 

“ Again, in a speech delivered in St. Louis, on the 3d of 
November, 1856, he says: , 

& €I look at white people, and not at black ones; I look 
to the peace and reputation of the race to,which I belong. 
I look to the peace of this land—the world’s last hope fora 
free government on the earth. One of the occasions on 
which I saw Henry Clay rise higher than I thought I ever 
saw him before, was when in the debate on the admission 
of California, a dissolution was apprehended if slavery was 
not carried into this Territory, where it never was. ‘Then, 
Mr. Clay rising, loomed colossally in the Senate of the 
United States, as he rose declaring that for no earthly pur- 
pose, no earthly object, could he carry slavery into a piace 
where it did not exist hefore.. Tt wasa great and proud day 
for Mr. Clay, towards the latter days of his life; and if an 
artist could have been there to catch his expression as he 
uttered that sentiment, with its reficx on his face, and his 
countenance beaming with firmness of purpose, it would 
have been a glorious moment in which to transmit him to 
posterity—his countenance all alive and Juminous with-the 
ideas that beat in his bosom. That wasa proud day. E 
could have wished that I had spoken the same words. I 
speak them now, telling you they were his, and adopting 
them as my own? $ 

“THE VOICE OF MASON. 

“ Colonel Mason, a leading and distinguished member of 
the convention that formed the Constitution, from Virginia, 
when the provision for prohibiting the importation of slaves 
Was under consideration, ‘said: ; : 

“< The present question concerns not the importing slaves 
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alone, but the whole Union: Slavery discourages arts and 
manufactures. The poor despise labor when performed by 
slaves. ‘They prevent the emigration of whites, who really 
_ enrich and strengthen a country.. ‘They produce the most 

pernicious effeet on manners. Every master of slaves is 
born a petty tyrant. They bring the judgment of Heaven 
ona country. As nations cannot be rewarded or punished 
in the next world, they must be in this. By an inevitable 
chain of causes and ctfects, Providence punishes national 
sins by national calamities. He lamented that some ot our 
eastern brethren had, from a lust of gain, embarked in this 
nefarious traffic.’ As ta the States being in possession of 
the right toimport, this was the case with many other rights 
now to be properly givenup. He held it essential, in every 
point of view, that the General Government should have 
power to prevent the inerease of slavery.” 

“THE VOICE OF M’DOWELL. 

. ©In 1832, Governor McDowell used this language in the | 
Virginia Legislature : 

<¢ Who that looks to this unhappy bondage of an unhappy 
people, in the midst of our society, and thinks of its inci- 
dents or issues, but weeps over if as a curse as great upon 
him who inflicts it as upon him who suffers it? Sir, you 
may place the slave where you please ; you may dry up, to 
your utmost, the fountains of his feelings, the springs of his 
thought; you may close upon his mind every avenue of 
knowledge, and cloud it over with artificial night; you may 
yoke him to your labors, as the ox, which liveth only to 
work and worketh only to Hive; you may put him under 
any process which, without destroying his value asaslave, 
wilt debase and crush him as a rational being; you may do 
this, and the idea that he was born to be free will survive 
ital. ft is allied to his hope of immortality ; it is the cthe-- 
real part of bis nature which oppression eannot rend. It 
jis a torch lit up in his soul by the hand of Deity, and never 
meant to be extinguished by the hand of man.’ >? 

Mr. LEAKE. I wish to ask the gentleman for 
an opportunity of occupying the floor for a short 
time, either now or at the close of this speech. 

Mr. BABBITT. I prefer to close my remarks 
now, and then I will yield to the gentleman. Now, 
Mr. Clerk, my purpose in prescuting those opin- 
ions of distinguished southern men, many of them 
of glorious revolutionary memorics, was to show, 
as I said before L presented these documents, that 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Patrick Henry, 
and a host of others whom I need not now name— 
southern men of high renown and great worth— 
upon the abstract question of slavery held exactly 
the same doctrines which the Republican party of 
the North now hold; or, if there be any difference, 
they held stronger doctrines upon the subject than 
the Lar ibe party holds at this day. They 
go further than we go. 

The people of my district are, I think, a fair 
sample of Republicans generally; and I do not | 
know a Republican in that district who claims the 
right to interfere with slavery in the States where 
it now exists. I do not know a Republican who 
does not-repudiate all forcible interference. Not | 
one of them that I know of would interfere with 
it, except by moral suasion. 

Now, sir, before I sit down, I will answer why 
I have remained hore and heard such false charges 
made against the Republican party without re- 
penne them. ‘Phe reason for my silence is this: 

, in common with a great many other members 
on this side of the House, desiring a speedy or- 
ganization of this House, in order that we might 
proceed to the discharge of the public business, 

cleved that, if we were silent, and permitted the 
swollen and turbid torrent of abuse, false repre- 
sentation, and unjust accusation against us, to roll 
on unobstructed, it would the sooncrexhaustitsclf, 
and that we would thereby the sooner have an 
organization of the House. A speedy organiza- 
tion of this House has been the all-absorbing de- 
sire of the Republican heart; and hence it was that 
gentlemen upon thisside of the louse would waste | 
no time in making answers to these false accusa- 
tions, in order that we might the more speedily 
organize the House. 


! tion? If, in God’s providence, itmust be done, I 


‘Those reasons are still operating; and I shall 
not now advert to, or attempt to refute, the utterly 
groundless and false charge that the Republican 
party had complicity in any attempt to invade the 
constitutional rights of the South. Iwould now j 
go on to refute those charges, but for the fact I; 
have stated. When we shall have achieved the 
organization of this House, when justice shall 
have been done to the suffering creditors of the 
Government, then, if 1 have time and opportu- | 
nity, I will enter upon the easy and pleasing task | 
of adverting to the evidence by which the extraor- | 
dinary charges against the Republican party are | 
attempted to be supported, and showing how 
utterly worthless it is.’ 

Twill go farther, if fam permitted. I will show 
that sd far feom the Republican being a sectional | 


| preserve peace upon it. 


party, ltd great nationa] party; standing upon the 
great national principles óf ths fathers of the Rev- |! 
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olution, walking in their path, seeking to estab- į 
lish their political principles in this land. And F 
will show, at the same time, that their opponents 
are the ageressive, if not the sectional party. The 
Republican party in the North is standing upon | 
the defensive, resisting the aggressive doctrines of | 
the opposite party. They seek to invade no right, 
no constitutional privilege of the southern mem- 
bers of this Confederation. These men, who arc 
so sharp to discover the mote that is in the eye of 
the Republicans, do not discover the beam that is 
in their own eye. It would not be parliamentary 
to assume that our accusers do not themselves | 
believe their own accusations. If they do believe 
them, they are in the condition in which the Scrip- | 
ture represents the believer in a wooden god, the 
work of his own hands, to be, when it says: “a 
deceived heart hath led him astray. He cannot 
deliver his soul, and say, have I nota lie in my 
right hand?” ; 

Mr. MARTIN, of Virginia. Will the gentle- 
man allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BABBITT. I decline to yield for a ques- 
tion at this time. 7 

Now, sir, I have a Jong list of aggressions by | 
the South upon the constitutional rights of the 
men of the North and the States of the North. It 
is a largo one, for the aggressions have been 
numerous; but { will not present it now. I will 
wait for the good time coming. Many of these 
aggressions have been perpetrated through the in- 
strumentality of the General Government, which 
has been in the hands of gentlemen of the South. 
I donot blame them for it. They have a right to 
get control of the Government if they can. We 
cleeted aman from the North; but when he got 
into the White House, he grew weak in the knees j 
and trembled under southern thunder. Some of 
these aggessions have been perpetrated otherwise | 
than through the General Government. 

I will present them, but not now. But were 
they a hundred fold what they are, a hundred fold 
as numerous and as great, no Republican organ- 
ization of the North, no man in the North, would 
ever mention the treasonable idea of sceking re- 
dress for them in any other way than through con- 
stitutional means and in the Union, They would 
not seck to redress them by a dissolution of the 
Union. If they could not get redress otherwise 
than by a dissolution, they would go without re- 
dress. They would never propose the calamitous, 
the world-astounding, ruinous, devilish remedy, 
of a dissolution of this glorious Union. You hear, 
sir, no proposition of that kind coming from the 
North. 

Do gentlemen ever think of the consequences 
of a dissolution of this Union? They are many, 
and all of them calamitous to the most desperate | 
degree. One immediate consequence would be, 
that this Union, which has attained such a proud 
and lofty position among the nations of the earth, 
which has a flag respected everywhere, upoa land 
and sca, and which is able everywhere to defend 
and to protect itself and avenge all insults, would 
be severed into fragments, that would sink down 
to the humbled, unprotected, and contem tible 
condition of the South American States. dis- 
solution could not peacefully be effected. It would 
bedonein blood. Suppose it could be done peace- 
ably: where, sir, would you draw the line? What, 
people would be willing to have that line pass by 
their doors—a line which would separate the pco- 
ple of one section of the Union from another sec- 


would say, let it be done in peace if possible. I 
would part rather in sorrow than in anger. 

In my opinion you cannot draw that line, and 
The thing is impossi- 
ble. Your slave property would run over the line, 
and there would be no lawful rendition. You 
would pursue them across the line, and there wouid 
be resistance, bloodshed, retaliations, burnings, 
and arsons; and all sections of this Union would 


then inevitably be drawn into a bloody war, and 
the land be deluged in fraternal blood. It is just 
as inevitable as that water will find its own level. 
Feuds which exist between members of the same 
families, where they do exist, are the most bitter 
of all feuds. Wars that obtain between the seg- 


bloody, the most savage, and the longest contin- 
ued, of any wars thattake place in this world, All 
history attests the fact. Along this line of a thou- 
sand miles—a line, perhaps, which might run just 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
regated portions of the same people, are the most | 
! 
H 
| 
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by this Capitol—contending armies would contin- 
ually fight, and desolate both sides of the line by 
fire and the sword. No family could live near it. 
The country would soon return back to its ori- 
ginal state of uncultivated nature, to its own 
primeval forests. No man would desire to live, 
or could live here; but the wolf and the panther, 
which long years ago prowled in this then un- 
broken wilderness, would return to their former 
home. The howl of the wolf and scream of the 
panther would again be heard along the banks of 
the Potomac—yes, and peradventure breed their 
young in the deserted Halls of this Capitol. It 
would be a retrogression of two hundred -yearsin 
civilization backward towards barbarism. 

In the progress of this event, the armies of the 
contending factions, with brigandsat their heads, 
wearing tinscled baubles upon theirshoulders, and 
calling themselves gencrals, would rise up by 
scoresand fight against cach other for supremacy, 
and exact contributions and forced loans from the 
industry of the people. There being no protection 
to life or property, the industry of the country 
would die out, and the whole land would become 
a howling wilderness, Ay, sir, and another in- 
dubitable consequence would be, that the peculiar 
institution of the South, slavery, upon which she 
sets so much value, would die out. It could not 
live after the dissolution of this Union. 

I had another matter upon which F wished to 
make some observations; but, as I have already 
consumed more time than I intended, thanking 
the House for its attention, I yield the floor to 


| the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Leaxs.] 


Mr. LEAKE obtained the floor. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I desire to make 
a short personal explanation. I will occupy but 
a few moments, and I ask the gentleman from 
Virginia to yield to me. 

Mr. LEAKE, 1 will. [am bound to yield to. 
any gentleman under such circumstances. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. The gentleman 


| from Indiana, [Mr. Conrax,] yesterday, used this 


language: 

« We will not imitate the example of any gentleman, and 
say that if the elections result in our favor we will submit 5 
but if not, that we will then disrupt every tie which binds 
this Union together.” 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I suppose the gentleman 
means to embrace me in this charge. He has, to 
some extent, wronged me, and justice demands 
that I shall put my true position right. 

In March, 1858, Mr. Sewarp used the follow- 
ing language upon the floor of the Senate: 


“The question of slavery in the Federal Territories, 
which are the nurseries of future States, independently of 
all its moral and humane elements, involves a dynastical 
struggle of two antagonistical systems, the labor of slaves 
and the Jabor of freemen, for mastery in the Federal Union. 
One of these systems partakes of an aristocratic character 5 
the other is purely democratic. Each one of the existing 
States has staked, or it will ultimately stake, not only its 
internal welfare, but also its influence tn the Federal coun- 
cils, on the decision of that contest. Such a struggle is not 
to be arrested, quelled, or reconciled, by temporary expedi- 
ents or compromises.’ 


Then, in a speech delivered at Rochester, dur- 
, P 4 
ing the summer of the same year, he said: 


“Tt is an irrepressible conflict between opposing and en- 
during forces, and it means that the United States must and 
will, sooner or later, become either entirely a slaveholding 
nation or entirely a free-labor nation; either the cotton and 
rice fields of South Carolina, and the sugar plantations 
of Louisiana, wilt ultimately be tiled by free labor, and 
Charleston and New Orleans become marts for legitimate 
merchandise alone, or else the rye ficlds and wheat fields of 
Massachusetts and New York must again be surrendered 
by their farmers to slave culture and to the production of 
slaves.’? 


In another part of his Senate speech he said: 


“The nation has advanced another stage ; it has reached 
the point where intervention, by the Government, for sla- 
very and slave States, will no longer be tolerated. Pree 
labor has at last apprehended its rights, its interests, its 
power, and its destiny, and is organizing itself to assume 
the government of the Republic.” 

Further on, in the same speech, he says: 


“The interest of the white races demands the ultimate 
emancipation of all men. Whether that consummation 
shall be allowed to take effect, with needful and wise pre- 
cautions, against sudden change and disaster, or be hurried 
on by violence, is ali that remains for you to decide.”? 

Thus we are informed that he and his party are 
organizing to seize the Government as the repre- 
sentative of the free-labor system, and when they 
get it they leave the South to decide whether we 
will submit to peaceable or violent emancipation. 
Here I ask him, if he can emancipate by the au- 
thority of the Constitution? He answers, no, 
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I then ask him by what authority he proposes to 
overthrow the system of labor now existing in 
the slave States? He answers by a higher law. 
This will place the Government upon human will; 
this will make the Government a despotism, be- 
cause all governments resting upon human will 
are despotisms. This will be overthrowing our 
present constitutional Government by a peaceable 
revolution. Against this revolution I propose to 
resist, and will resist. While the Government is 
limited strictly to the powers of the Constitution, 
and all the rights of the States and of the people 
thereof are strictly regarded and granted, I am 
for the Government, and will stand by it. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. My notice has been called 
this morning to a letter of mine, which was writ- 
ten the second week of the session, and which 
recent events have convinced me, places some 
members in a false position before the House. 
That letter was not written for publication; but it 
having been published for want of a little caution 
on my part, for I attribute no blame to the pub- 
Usher, I sat down as soon as I saw it published, 
and put myself and friends right upon the record. 
But as the paper that contains a synopsis of my 
explanation does not circulate thus far from home, 
and as I noticed this morning that the first letter 
was published in a New York paper, I deem it 
my duty to put myself and my friends right upon 
the record. 

That letter was written, as I said, the second 
week of the session, and I am convinced, from 
revelations that have been since made, that I then 
labored under some erroneous impressions. I 
stated in it that there were several of the anti- 
Lecompton members of the House who would 
vote for Suerman. Since then that declaration 
has been verified; but Jam glad to state that, as 
regards others of that party, I was doing them 
injustice, as their course since has proved; and I 
rise to disclaim any intention of that sort. They 
have put themselves right on the record, with the 
exception of one or two; and I trust that when 
the time comes that thcir votes will be needed, 
they too will be found “ right side up with care.” 

Again: I stated that I believed that there was 
a portion of the Democratie party who would not 
under any circumstances lend their influence to 
the election of an American, as they were so car- 
ried away with party fecling that they would vote 
for none but one of their own party. I am happy 
to state that in that I was in error, for the course 
of a great portion of the Democratic party South 
has convinced me that they have been willing, 
and are still willing, if the exigency should arise, 
to unite on an American as Speaker of the House. 

Again: I stated in the letter the result which 
I thought would follow the introduction of the 
resolution of the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. 
Crarx,] and while I then thought, and now think, 
the introduction of that resolution impolitic and 
unwise, I would not impugn the motives of the 
gentleman who introduced it, for his conduct on 
this floor has satisfied me that he was sincere in 
his course. : 

I have thought that it was due to myself and 
due to my friends on this floor, that I should 
make this explanation. In regard to the relation 
existing between my anti-Lccompton friends and 
the Republican party, I will state that recent events 
and aclose observance of their conduct have con- 
vinced me that I was in error as to the final course 
of one or two of them. 
it my duty to say to this House; because, as I 
stated, the letter which explained my first letter, 
may never reach my friends’ constituents. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. That letter 
has been copied in papers in my district, with a 

~ jew, doubtless, of prejudicing gentlemen who act 
with me on this side of the House. Among other 
things, it contains this sentence: 


«I have heard the speakers denounce SHERMAN as unfit | 


to live and as unfit to die, and have seen them, at the con- 
clusion of their remarks, arm SHERMAN and walk off in 
social glee! So much for their sincerity and honest indig- 
nation.“ 


Mr. HARDEMAN. That is what I alluded 
to just now. As I stated, the letter was not writ- 
ten for publication; and therefore was not worded 
with that care with which it would otherwise have 
been. I meant to say that while speakers de- 

. nounced the Republican party, I had noticed that 
with a great majority of them that did not affect 
their social relations. 


So much I have thought ; 


` Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I suppose 


| ple; and while I have denounced, frequently in 


| was a party organization in this country, and that 
| there were sixty members in this House who had į 
| lent the influence of their names to doctrines cal- 


the gentleman did not mean that he had seen gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House, after denounc- 
ing the Republican candidate, walking out of the 
Hall with hi f l 
Mr. HARDEMAN. Ihave seen what I stated; 
but I have since found out that it was a business 
transaction entirely. [Laughter.] o 
Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. Iam sat- 
isfied that the gentleman did not see me do ihat. 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I wish to make a 
personal explanation with regard to my personal 
feclings in the matter of this resolution. never 
read the letter of which the gentleman from Geor- 
gia speaks, and do not take to myself articles that 
appear in newspapers, unless they make imputa- 
tions against my moral integrity. That resolution 
was introduced by me, as I have frequently re- 
marked, with no personal ill-feeling towards Mr. 
Suerman, the Republican candidate for Speaker, 
apart from what I considered to be an improper 
act of his—namely, the recommendation of that 
book. So far as that affects his political or social 
character, he must of course bear it. Whether 
the intercourse which he has heretofore had with 
gentlemen on this side of the House was friendly 
or otherwise, I leave the country to judge. As 
a representative of my constituents, regardless 
of personal friendship, I felt it to be my duty to 
resent on this floor, and in a public form, what I 
regard as an attack on their rights, individually, 
olitically, and socially. I intended by that reso- | 
ution to denounce in the strongest manner the 
action of those who had so far forgotten their duty 
as to recommend an invasion of the political and 
personal rights of a people outside of their juris- 
diction, over whom they had no sort of constitu- 
tional control, and with whom they had no right 
to interfere. | 
I have scen letters from this Capitol comment- | 
ing on my course, and stating that, strange as it | 
may seemafter reading my resolution and speeches | 


denouncing the acts of the Republican party, I) 
have been found in social intercourse with gen- į] 


tlemen on that side of the House; and that I had | 
even evidenced my good feeling so far as to an- į 
nounce upon this floor that there were gentlemen 
upon that side of the House. [Laughter] 
Now, Mr. Clerk, I have had many a political | 
contestin my life. ThisGovernmentis based upon 
the will of the sovereign people, and I have some- 
times succeeded in my political efforts and in my 
canvass, and have sometimes been defeated. I 
at all times bow to the will of the sovereign pco- 


terms of bitterness, the acts of my political oppo- | 


nents entertaining the sentiments to which I gave || 
| utterance in the language I employed, yet when 


Ihave ascertained that a majority of the sovereign | 
people, on passing in review the acts of myself 
and those of my opponents, have found judgment | 
against me, I have regarded it as my duty to bow 
in submission to the will of the people. 

My object in introducing this resolution was 
not to create personal strife here. It was for 
higher and nobler purposes. It was to warn the 
South and to warn my constituents that there 


culated to destroy the Union, and which strike at 
the peace and security of the hearthstones and 
firesides of those who have charged me with the 
duty of representing them upon this floor. En- 
tertaining these sentiments, I gave an opportunity 
to those who were included in that charge to ex- 
plain to the House and the country what were | 
their objects, their purposes, and the ends they 
had in view. I did it to warn my constituents 
against the impending danger that awaited them; į 
I did it to enlighten the country, and especially | 
my constituents, so far as I could, in my place as | 
their representative, that the doctrine of the irre- 

ressible conflict, asannounced inahigher quarter, 


i had been seized upon by members in this House, | 


and sent broadcast over the land, in a manner to į 
endanger the peace and safety of our constituents, i 
and destroy the peace and safety of our families. 
This was my object. i 

Mr. SHERMAN. The gentleman from Mis- | 
sour), for the first time, I believe, has announced | 
that it was his purpose, in introducing this resolu- | 
tion, to give gentlemen an opportunity to explain | 
their relations to the Helper book. J ask him: 


now, whether he is willing to withdraw the reso- 
lution, for the purpose he has indicated, tempo- 
rarily, or for any time? j ` ee 
“Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I will endeavor 
to answer the gentleman. I avowed my purpose, 
frankly, at the time I introduced the resolution, 
in the remarks with which I accompanied its intro- 
duction. Ra a ‘ 

The gentleman from Ohio propounds she ques~ 
tion more directly, whether I am willing to with- 
draw the resolution for the purpose which I avow? 
Sir, at the very instant it was offered I'gave the 
gentlem&n that opportunity, and I have ‘given it 
to him since. I say to that gentleman, that he 
has had two opportunities to make that explana- 
tion; but he has failed to relieve himself from the 
teeponsibility he took when he signed that book 
and recommended its circulation. ° i l 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iwill say that that oppor- 
tunity has never been rendered to me. When the 
gentleman introduced his resolution, offensive in 
its character, at an improper time, in an improper 
manner, he cut off—what he says now he desires 
to give—an opportunity for explanation. It is true 
that, three days afterwards, when the gentleman’ 
from Virginia (Mr. Minison] appealed tome, I 
stated to him frankly how my name became con- 
nected with that paper. I did not sign the paper; 
but it seems that Hon. E. D. Morgan, a member 
of the last Congress, and a friend of mine, came 
to me when I was in my place, and asked me to 
sign a recommendation for the. circulation of.a 
political pamphlet, to be compiled by a commit- 
tee, of which Mr. Blair, a slaveholder of Mis- 
souri, was one, from a large book’ by Helper, a 
North Carolinian. I said to him that I had not 
time to examine the book; butif there was noth- 
ing offensive in it, he might use my name. There- 
upon, this gentleman attached my name to that 
paper. This information I did not have at the 
time the gentleman from Virginia addressed me; 
but I said to him I had no recollection of having 
signed the paper, but presumed I had, from my 
name appearing in the printed list. I subsequently 
acquired it from Mr. Morgan, whose letter was 
published. That, I believe, was sufficient, under 
the circumstances. I know there are members on 
that side of the House who have considered it as 
satisfactory; and my friends so regard it. At the 
time, I stated that Ì had not read the book, that 
I did not know what was in it. 

The gentleman alludes to another time. The 
other day, when this subject was again brought 
before the House by him, in language which, 
although he claims to be courteous, L could not re- 
gard as such, when I was, by implication but with 
a disclaimer of personal offense, charged with dis+ 
i seminating treason, with lighting the torch in the 

dwelling of my southern brethren, and with crimes 
of which, if re was guilty, I should not be entitled 
to aseat upon this floor, I then rose in my place, 
and told the gentleman from Missouri that if he 
would withdraw that resolution I would answer 
| this book page by page, or those extracts one by 
oné, and tell him whether I approved them or not. 
Thegentloman refused to withdraw the resolution. 
Lang ago he was notified by me, and my friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morris] announced on 
the floor that his resolution was regarded by me 
as a menace, and, if withdrawn, would lead to a 
frank avowal or disavowal. I say now, Mr. 
Clerk, that I do not believe it is the desire of the 


! honorable gentleman to give me that opportunity. 
| If he does desire it, I am willing to do now what 


I said I would have done then. And I say, with 
equal emphasis, that never, so help me God, 
whether or not the Speaker’s chair is to be occu- 

ied by me, will I do so while that resolution is 
before this body, undisposed of. I regard it as 
offensive in its tone, unprecedented, unparlia- 
mentary, and an invasion of the rights of repre- 
sentation. Under the menace clearly contained 
n it, I never will explaina single word contained 
in those extracts. Aplauso from the Republi- 
can benches and the gallery.] If the gentleman 
will withdraw his resolution, even for a moment, 
io relieve me from the menace—he may reinstate 
it afterward if he chooses—I will then say what I 
have to say in regard to those extracts. But while 
it stands before the House, intended as a stigma 
upon me, and sustained by an argument without 
| precedent in parliamentary history, he cannot ex- 
| pect me to say more than I have done. iI believe 
i not only my friends, but the gentlemen on the 
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other side of the House, who have a sense of 
honor, believe that my position iscorrect. know 
that somé of them regard my statement made on 
the third day of the session as full and satisfac- 
tory, and all that, under the circumstances, it was 
proper for me to indicate. , f : 

For gentlemen now to press this matter; to agi- 
tate the country; to spread these extracts all over 
the South, and to charge the sentiments of this 
book upon me and upon my associates here; to 
proclaim, day afier day, that the Republicans en- 
tertain these sentiments and indorsc them, is not 
that ingenuous, candid, and manly course which 
a great party like the Democratie party ought to 
pursue. hile we may conduct our political 
quarrels with heat, and discuss matters with zeal 
and determination, it ought to be done with fair- 
ness and frankness. The mode in which this res- 
olution has been pressed before the country, and 
I, with my hands tied and my lips scaled as a 
candidate, have been irraignad, day by day, is 
without a precedent, not only in history, but in 
party caucuses, in State Legislatures, in State 
conventions, or anywhere else. 

Mr. Clerk, I said when I rose the other day 
that my public opinions were on record. I say 
so now. Gentlemen upon the other side have 
said that they have examined tliat record to ascer- 
tain what my political opinions were. ‘They will 
look in vain for anything tending to excite msur- 
rection, to disturb the peace, to Invade the rights 
of the States, to alienate the North and South from 
cach other, or to loosen the ties of fraternal fellow- 
ship by which our people have been, and should 
be, bound together. Tam for the Union and the 
Constitution, with all the compromises under 
which it was formed, and all the obligations | 
which it imposes. This has always been my 

osition; and these opinions have been avowed 
me on this floor and stand now upon your 

records, Who has brought anything from that 

record against me that is worthy of answer? 

It is true that the other day one gentleman did 
say I objected to the introduction of a bill, So I 
did; but; when the gentleman who introduced the 
bill made what E conceived to be a satisfactory 
explanation, I withdrew it, That was all I could 
do, and that it was proper for me to do. And, sir, 
the country will take notice that thatis the only 
accusation made against me while L have been 
n candidate for Speaker before this House. If 
there be any others, bring them forward. 

Mr. HINDMAN. As Lam the Democrat re- 
ferred to by the member from Ohio, will he permit 
me. to. refresh his recollection as to some other 
points which I made in regard to his record? I 
charged the gentleman with having previously 
advocated upon this floor the exclusion of slavery | 
by congressional legislation from eertain Terri- 
tories. I charged him with having avowed his 
intention to oppose the admission of new slave- 
holding States into this Confederacy. I charged 
him with having branded the fugitive slave law, 
an act based upon the Constitution of his coun- 
try, as a savage and inhuman law. TI charged 
him with having stigmatized a domestic institu- 
tion of the southern States of this Union as an in- 
fury to the master and a crime against the slave. 
‘Those matters are yet to be met by the gentleman, | 
and I call his attention to them. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Inotherwords, lamcharged 
with being a Republican, That is my offense; 
none other. I have never sought to invade the 
rights of the southern States. Ihave never sought 
to trample upon the rights of citizens of the south- 
ern States. { have my ideas about slavery in the 
Territories, and at the proper time and in the 

roper way I am willing to discuss the question. 

never made but one specch on the subject of 
slavery, and that was in reference to what I re- 
garded as animproper remark made by President 
Pieree, in 1856. I then spread upon the record 
my opinions on the subject; and I have found no 
man to cal] them into question. They are the 
opinions of the body of the Republicans. They 
arc the opinions which I now entertain. Gentle- | 
men are at liberty to discuss these questions as 
much as they choose,and I will bear my share of 
the responsibility for entertaining these opinions, 

But t 

Mr. HINDMAN. Will the gentleman allow 
me before he proceeds further? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The gentleman will excuse | 


me. 


now speak to my personal record, i 


Again: these gentlemen, while publishing in 
their speeches all over the country that I am, in 
effect, a traitor, &c., by implication, it is true, 
disavowing, as I am Ziad. to say each of them have 
done, any design to be personally offensive, but 
in a way that answers the same purpose; yet 
when called upon to show proofs or specifications, 
they fail to do so; and the only act for which I 
have been arraigned before the American people, 
is that, in a moment when I was sitting here, busy 
at my desk, and one of my friends, and late a 
member of this House, came to me and asked me 
to sigrfa paper recommending the publication of 
a political tract; that, when T authorized my name 
to be put to that recommendation, by that voiy 
act I became a traitor, and would place the toreh 
in the hands of the incendiary. I say this is not 
fair argument. And I again repeat that, if my 
friend from Missouri [Mr. Cr arx] desires to know 
what my sentiments are in regard to the extracts 
read at the Clerk’s table, the only portion of the 
Helper book I have seen or read, I will give them 
if he will remove a menace from me. I never did 
do anything under menace. I never will. It is 
not in my blood, and these gentlemen cannot put 
itthere. [Applause from the Republican benches 
and the galleries.] 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, sought the floor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The gentleman willexcuse 
me. I have, so far as I am concerned in this 
contest, been quict and patient. I desire to see 
an organization of the Fouse opposed to the Ad- 
ministration. 
investigate, to examine, and analyze the mode in 
which the executive powers of this Government 
have been administered for a few years past. 
That is my desire. es, sir, I said here, in the 
first remark I made, that 1 did not believe the 
slavery question would come up at all during this 
session. Icame here with the expectation that 
we would have a business session, that we would 
examine into the business affairs of this Govern- 
ment, and that we would analyze the causes of the 
increased expenditures of the Government, and 
the proper measures of redress and retrenchment. 
I did not believe that the slavery question would 
come up; and, but for the unfortunate affair of 

drown at Harper’s Perry, I did not believe there 

would be any feeling on the subject. Northern 
members came here with kindly feclings, no man 
approving the foray of John Brown, and every 
man willing to say so; every man willing to admit 
itas an act of lawless violence. We came here 
hoping that, at this time of peace and quict, we 
might examine, inquire into, and pass upon prac- 
tical measures of legislation tending to harmonize 
the conflicting elements of the Government, and 
strengthen the bonds of Union. The interests of 
agreatand growing people present practical ques- 
tions cnough to tax the ability and patriotism of 
us all. 

Such was our duty; but the moment we arrived 
here—before, sir, we had even a formal vote—this 
question of slavery was raised by the introduction 
of the resolution of the gentleman from Missouri. 
It has had the effect of exciting the public mind 
with an irritating controversy. It has impaired 
the public credit, and retarded the public business. 
The debate founded upon it has been unjust, of- 
fensive, wrong, not only to the Republicans here, 
not only to those with whom I act, but to all our 
common constituents, North and South. The gen- 
tlemen who have advocated that resolution have 
stirred up bad blood, and all because certain gen- 
tlemen have recommended that a compilation be 
made of a book, Even yet we may retrieve the 
loss of valuable time. We could now go to work, 
organize this Ffouse, and administer the powers 
of this House with fairness and impartiality. 

In conclusion, Jet me say, that by noact or effort 
have I sought the position I now occupy before 
the House. ‘Che honor was tendered me by the 
generous confidence and partiality of those with 
whom it has been my pride to act, politically. 
Their conduct in this irritating controversy has 
justified my attachment. 

If I shall ever reach the Speaker’s chair, it will 
be with untrammeled hands, and with an honest 
purpose todischarge every duty in the spirit which 
the oath of office enjoins; and to organize the 
House with reference to the rights and interests 
of every scction, the peace and prosperity of the 
| whole Union, and the efficient discharge of all the 
| business of the Government. And whenever the 


I think it is our highest duty to, 


friends, who have so gallantly and liberally sus- 
tained me thus far, believe that my name in any 
way presents an obstacle to success, it is my sin- 
cere wish they should adopt some other. When- 
ever any one of my political friends can combine a 
greater number of votes than I have been honored 
with, or sufficient to elect him by a majority or 
lurality rule, I will not stand in this position one 
r0ur; I will retire from the field, and yield to 
any other gentleman with whom 1 act, the barren 
honors of the Speaker’schair; and I promise my 
friends a grateful recognition of the unsolicited 
honor conferred upon me, and a zealous and ear- 
nest coöperation. [Applause from the Republican 
benches and the galleries.] 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 
read my resolution. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Whereas, certain members of this House, now in nom- 
ination for Speaker, did indorse’ and recommend the book 
hereinafter mentioned— 

Resolved, That the doctrines and sentiments of a cer- 
tain book, called The Impending Crisis of the South—How 
to Mect it, purporting to be written by one Hinton Rowan 
Helper, are insurrectionary and hostile to the domestic 
peace and tranquillity of the country 5 and that na member 


of this [louse who has indorsed and recommended it, or the 
compend from it, is fit to be Speaker of this House. 


Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Iam astonished, 
Mr. Clerk, that the gentleman from Ohio to-day 
still refuses to answer to the terms of that reso- 
lution. Permit me to tell him that the language 
he has used impugning my motives—alleging that 
i never intended to give him an opportunity to 
explain—has destroycd the last hope, if there was 
any, that I would withdraw my resolution. My 
motives are not thus to be impugned. Sir, that 
resolution attacks noman. It only denounces the 
incendiary and insurrectionary doctrines of the 
Helper book. It asserts that any member who 
indorsed that book is unfit to be Speaker of this 
House. The resolution denounces the sentiments 
and doctrines of that book. 

The gentleman complains that himself and his 
party have been abused, and that the debate on 
my resolution has progressed in an unfriendly and 
personal manner. Sir, this side of the House is 
not to blame for that. The gentleman speaks of 
bad blood being stirred up by the introduetion of 
this resolution. Mr. Clerk, bad blood was stirred 
up by the act of the Republican party before this 
Congress assembled. Good blood, from the Old 
Dominion; the land of Washington, of Jefferson, 
and of Monroe; the blood of a State which stood 
for the colonies in the days of the Revolution; the 
blood of a State where lived the author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, was shed by the act of 
the Republican party before this Congress assem- 
bled. And can gentleman stand here and com- 
plain that the South, whose territory had been 
invaded, whose rights have been assailed, whose 
safety has been imperiled by the circulation of 
documents haying the sanction of the name of the 
Republican candidate for Speaker, and the names 
of many leading men in that party—can gentlemen 
complain that the South denounces that act by a 
resolution; and then say that he cannot explain 
his position, when he has twice upon this floor 
spoken upon the subject, and has failed to absolve 
himself from the responsibility of entertaining and 
indorsing the sentiments of that book? He has 
passed the day of grace. He and his party were 
indicted by that resolution before our common 
country. The great American people were the 
tribunal before whem they were brought. ‘That 
indictment was brought; and it is unusual to first 
quash an indictment on motion of the defendant, 
in order to give him achance to make his defense 
to the charges. Let him come up and answer the , 
charges, deport himself as a man, as he ought to 
have done at frst. I am astonished he did not do 
it, if he entertains opinions which his friends now 
say he does. He ought to have done that at the 
beginning, and then there would have been no 
occasion for the debate of which he complains. 

But now, sir, after this six weeks’ debate, after 
the opportunity, as I stated the other day, has 
been given him day after day, and week after 
week, he rises here and declares that he cannot 
consistently with his manhood and self-respect 
make this disavowal, and avows that he believes 
it was my purpose never to give him that oppor- 
tunity. {say now, I never will withdraw it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I stated simply what the 
gentleman himself had said upon this floor. The 
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gentleman said the other day he never would with- 
draw it, and therefore I but repeated what he him- 
self had said. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I do not take the 
distinction. Here isa resolution presented in the 
faccofthe country. The gentleman from Ohio has 
twice, before to-day, spoken in reference to that 
resolution, in spite of the menace, if there be any. 
I say he cannot shelter himself behind that false 
dignity, and say that he is hampered and cannot 
make an explanation with that imputation hang- 
ingoverhim. If he considers that an imputation, 
he must bear it; and if he predicates his silence 
upon, the imputation, and that silence works anon- 
organization of this House until doomsday, so far 
as | am concerned, it shall abide on him before 
the country. I never will withdraw the resolution. 

Mr. LEAKE resumed the floor. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I ask the gentleman from 
Virginia to yield me the floor for a few moments. 

Mr. LEAKE. I am entitled to the floor, and 
yield it to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. RUST. Will my colleaguc yield me the 
floor for a moment? ; 

Mr. HINDMAN. I will. : 

Mr. RUST. Mr. Clerk, my colleague has 
yielded me the floor for one moment, that I may 
ca 

Mr. GROW. I object. There is too much 
yielding the floor. ithout desiring to interfere 
with this discussion, let us have some order in 
this matter. Here are three or four gentlemen 
upon the floor at once, and 

Mr. RUST. The floor is yielded to me, and 
not to the gentleman upon that side of the House. 

Mr. GROW. Well, I object to the floor being 
yiclded, if the gentleman will not hear my sug- 
gestion. 

The CLERK. The Clerk would say that gen- 
tlemen upon the Democratic side of the House 
have at times objected to the floor being yielded, 
and those objections have been entertained. 

Mr. GROW. The gentlemen from Arkansas 
would not allow me to make my statement, and 
therefore I objected absolutely; and I do object, 
unless I can be heard. I have no objection to this 
discussion—none at all. But I want this matter 
placed in such a shape, that if gentlemen upon 
this side of the House desire the floor, they can 
have it a portion of the time, and not be ruled out 
as they have been most of the time. [Several 
voices from the Republican side, “AH the time !”’} 
If the floor is yielded to three or four gentlemen 
upon that side, we cannot get itat all, if we want 
it, Task that we shall have it half of the time, 
if we desire it. 

Mr. RUST. I only desire to refer to the rec- 
ord. Gentlemen upon this side of the House 
have been invited, by the gentleman from Ohio, 
to examine his record.. Tam one of them; and I 
have done it. Icharged the gentleman from Ohio 
with forgetting what the provisions of the Consti- 
tution were, or with willfully violating them. I 
referred to his course upon the Army appropria- 
tion bill, passed in August, 1856. T want now to 
prove the truth of what I then said, and I will read 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio to the Army appropriation bill: 

“Mr, Suerman. T move to amend by inserting the fol- 
lowing: 

“ Provided, nevertheless, That no part of the military 
force of the United States herein provided for shall be em- 
ployed in aid of the enforcement of the enactments of the 
alleged Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Kansas, 
recently assembled at Shawnee Mission, until Congress 
shall have enacted either that it was or was nota valid 


Legislative Assembly, chosen in conformity with the or- 
ganic Jaw by the people of the said Territory: 


[Voices on the Republican side, “ Thatis right!”’] 


“« And provided, That, until Congress shalt have passed on 
the validity of the said Legislative Assembly of Kansas, it 
shall be the duty of the President to use the military force 
jn said Territory to preserve the peace, suppress Insurrec- 
tion, repelinvasion, and protect persons and property there- 
in, and upon the national highways in the State of Missouri, 
from unlawful seizures and searches: 


[Renewed cries fromthe Republican side, “< That 
arty po 
is right.!??] 

“ And beit further pro vided, That the Presidentis required 
to disarm thé present organized militia of the Territory of 
Kansas, and recall all the United States arms therein dis- 
tributed, and to prevent armed men from going into said Ter- 
ritory to disturb the public peace, or aid in the enforcement 
or resistance of real or pretended laws.” 


[Renewed cries, “ That is right!”"] 


Í thought the amendment of the Constitution |! foundations 


rovided that neither the Congress, nor the Pres- 
ident, nor the legislative and judicial powers of 
the land had the right to disarm the militia, I 
thought that was as palpable a violation of the 
Constitution as anything could be. 

Mr. GROW. ‘That is just what Governor 
Geary did, under the direction of the President, 
when he went to Kansas. f 

Mr. RUST. I donotcare anything about that. 
I do not know whether he did that or not.. I 
never noticed much what Governor Geary did. 

Mr. GROW. You will find it in his dispatches. 
I am only speaking from the record. : 

Mr. RUST. I call the attention of the House 
to that amendment of the Constitution which pro- 
vides that the militia shall not be disarmed, and 
securing to them the right to bear arms, and then 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio, 
now the candidate of the Republican party for 
Speaker. : G 

Mr. HINDMAN. I desire now to call the 
attention of the House back to the explanation 
of the gentleman from Ohio, in reference to one 
of the charges I made against him yesterday, 
based upon his congressional record. 

The facts on which that charge rests are the 
following. My predecessor from the first con- 
gressional district of Arkansas, Mr. Greenwood, 
offered, at the first session, of the Thirty-Fourth 
Congress, the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the propriety of providing by law 
for the indictment and punishment of persons for the stealing 
of slaves in the Indian country.” 

Mr. Suerman objected to the introduction of 
the resolution. Thereupon, Mr. Greenwood made 
this explanation: 

“Mr. Greenwoop. Lf the gentleman who objected to 
the resolution will allow me, L will state the grounds for 
the necessity of it. The reason is, that under the law as 
it now cx and under the decision of the courts, persons 
on the borders of the Indian Territory can go into such Ter- 
ritory and steal slaves therefrom, and take them into the 


southern States and sell them with impunity. 
“Mr. Siera. Being satisfied with the explanation 


| of the gentleman, I withdraw my objection.” 


It appears, then, that in the first place, the res- 
olution of my predecessor was, on the face of it, 
leveled against negro stealing simply—a crime 
perpetrated for the most part by men of northern 
birth and residence. The member from Ohio, 
stood in his place here, objecting to any action, 
under the evident impression that it was aimed at 
some of his northern compatriots. Then my pre- 
decessor explained that the resolution was not 
directed against abolition negro thieves—the re- 
gion of country oceupicd by the slaveholding In- 
dians being too far remote for their depredations— 
but that its object was to punish pro-slavery negro 
thieves, to punish men who stole negroes, carried 
them South, and sold them into slavery. ‘Then 
it was that the gentleman from Ohio found the 
explanation satisfactory and withdrew his objec- 
tion. Why was the objection made, in the first 
instance? Why was it withdrawn? Do not all 
these record facts systain the charge I have made? 
He said here, just now, thatas to the other charges 
I preferred against him based on his congressional 
record, they amounted to nothing more than the 


| assertion that he wasa Republican; and as to this 


latter charge of favoring negro thieving, that it 
was of no consequence. Now, I put it to him, I 
put it to the country, to say whether or not itis 
an unimportant matter thata member of the Fed- 
eral Congress, a man recognized as the congress- 
ional leader of a political party, great in numbers 
if great in nothing else, should consider it a mat- 
ter of small moment that his record here practi- 
cally commits him in favor of the plunder and 
theft of southern slave property? 

What is his explanation? He says that when 
the resolution, as first introduced, was satisfac- 
torily explained, he withdrew his objection. Will 
the gentleman state why the explanation satisficd 
him? Why did he first object and subsequently 
withdraw bis objection? What was there in the 
explanation made by my predecessor that was 
satisfactory to his mind? What was there in that 
explanation that induced him to cease his opposi- 
tion to the consideration of the resolution? Can 
there be any other implication—can there be any į 
other inference whatever—than that, in his own 
heart of hearts, he looked with favor on the prac- 


$ 


tices of those northern men who try to sap the 


of æbe institution of slavery by con- | 


stantly robbing us of our property? What other 
explanation. can there be of that act, than that re- 
garding slavery; as he had before said, as not only 
an injury to the master, but a: crime against. the 
slave-—-he considered it also a crime to punish 
those men who strike at the foundation of the in- 
stitution by robbing:our people of their negroes, 
If he occupied any other position than that, lethim 
now make the explanation before. the country. 

He declines doing so. Then, what is there to 
delay the pronouncing of judgment here against 
him as guilty of encouraging negro-stealing? 

He says that when I charged him with having 
declared that slavery should be excluded: by con- 
gressional legislation from the Territories of the 
Union, and when I said he had declared himself 
opposed to the admission of new:slave States, I 
simply alleged, in effect, that he. was a Republi- 
can. { ask him now to answer here this question: 
Is it the position of the Republican party that 
when the people of any of the Territories, claim- 
ing and exercising the right to form and regulate 
their own domestic institutions in their own way, 
shall present a State constitution establishing 
slavery in their proposed new State, is it, I ask 
the gentleman and I ask-his colleagues of the Re- 
publican party, the position of that party, that such 
State shall not be admitted into the Union, and that 
the people of the Territories shall not be permit- 
ted to have slavery even if they desire it? 

A Republican MemBER, Wait till the Chicago 
convention. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Have you no opinions now? 
Are your principles and the rights of the people 
to remain suspended till then? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I refer the gentleman to the 
platform of my party on which I stand. The 
gentleman knows where to findit. If he finds the 
Philadelphia platform, he will find my doctrines. 
[A voice. “Let it be read from the Clerk’s desk. wy 
The gentleman should certainly not press these 
political questions on me, while he knows that I 
stand simply on the platform of the Republican 

arty. 

j Mr. COX. Let me say a word here-—— 

Mr. GROW. Lobject to these interruptions. 

Mr. COX. I desire to say-—. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Ohio is not 
in order. i 

Mr. LEAKE. I wish one thing understood, 
I have been on the floorall this time. [Laughter.] 
But for the very reason that my friend from Ar- 
kansas can occupy the floor, he has a right to give 
it to my friend from Ohio. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to say to 
the gentleman from Virginia and to the gentleman 
from Ohio, that on several occasions, while gen- 
tlemen have held the floor and yielded it by cour- 
tesy to other gentlemen, objection has been made 
to any gentleman holding the. floor and yielding 
it to another. That objection has generally come 
from the side of the House. to'which the gentle- 
man from Virginia belongs, and it has been here- 
tofore entertained when made. There are other 
gentlemen who desire the floor, on the opposite 
side of the House; and the Clerk respectfully sug- 
gests to the gentleman from Virginia and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, that it is hardly fair that the 
rule should be brought to bear in one instance 
and should be relaxed in another when a similar 
objection is made. The Clerk desires to say to 
gentlemen that a great deal of difficulty might be 
avoided during this discussion, if gentlemen would 
obscrve the rule and not yield the floor until they 
have concluded their remarks. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I will say to the gentleman 
from Ohio that I have no wish improperly to press 
upon him inquiries which he declines to answer, 
and that I am not disposed to take any undue 
advantage of the peculiar position he occupies as 
a candidate, But the existing circumstances do 
admit of my properly asking him, in his capacity 
as amember of Congress from the great State of 
Ohio, what attitude he holds upon the subject of 
the rights of the people of the Territories to form 
and regulate their own domestic institutions in 
their own way, subject only to the Constitution 
of the United States? [Laughter.] -I will make 
my inquiry more specific than that phraseology 
has done it, having been somewhat mystified by 
latter-day disquisitions, i 

Mr. COLFAX, Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question? 


Mr. HINDMAN. The gentleman from In- 
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diana must ste that I am-just now engaged in ask- 
ing ‘the gentleman from Oħio a question. . : 
: M BLAKE: .The gentleman isasking.a ques 
tion, but there is. nobody on the witness stand. 
<Mr. HINDMAN. : There: may be nobody on 
the ‘witriess ‘stand, but I think there ‘may be one 
here on‘the mourner’s bench. = - 

‘Mr. COLFAX. The question I desired to pro- 
peona war, whether there -has any construction 

gen placed upon those words upon which Dem- 
ocrats all agree?. . , A 

Mr: HINDMAN, The gentleman will excuse 
me. I will take pleasure in answering his ques- 
tion in detail on any other occasion during this 
séssion. ‘I have nothing to conceal and there is 
no responsibility I will avoid. f 

-I áddress my inquiry, then, to the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Suerman,} and desire to know 
what attitude he and his colleagues hold relative 
to certain resolutions passed by the General As- 
sembly of his State, on the 17th of April, 1857, 
instructing the Senators and requesting the Rep- 
resentatives, under all circumstances, to oppose 
the admission of any new slaveholding State? In 
order to ascertain what is the gentleman’s posi- 
tion on that subject, I ask him if he intends to 
abide by and to carry out those resolutions of in- 
struction, in case the people of any of the Terri- 
tories shall present a State constitution, republi- 
can in form, establishing slavery ? I call upon the 
gentleman to respond to that inquiry. [A voice 
from the Republican side, ‘Do not answer!’?} 
The gentleman declines to answer, and one of his 
friends objects; his friends will not remove the 
muzzle from his mouth. 


Mr. GROW. The resolution of the gentleman | 


from Missouri is the muzzle. 

Mr. HINDMAN. If that is the muzzle, he 
may at any time remove it by disavowing Hiel- 
perism: Let meask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania if he would obey resolutions emanating 
from his State Legislature, requiring at his hands 
a deliberate and willful violation of the Constitu- 
tion? 

Mr. BLAKE. I wish to say,if the gentleman 
will hear me, that no such resolution was passed 
by the Ohio Legislature. Iwas a member of the 


Legislature at the time, and had the honor of 
H 


drawing those resolutions. 

Mr. COX. Isay that there were such resolu- 
tions. 

Mr. BLAKE. You are mistaken in regard to 
the character of the resolutions. : 

Mr. EDGERTON. I wish to say to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas simply that he mistakes 
the resolutions of the Democratic State convention 
for the resolutions of the Legislature. 

Mr. HINDMAN. [believe the gentleman is 
one of the Representatives from the State of Ohio. 


What is your position upon the subject of the | 
admission of new slavcholding States into this 


Confederacy? Will you vote for it? 

Mr. EDGERTON. 
question. Twill say to him that, when the proper 
time comes, I will answer his question. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Ver 
vhoose to answer it now, that is enough. 

Mr. EDGERTON. I willsay further, that the 
Representatives from: the State of Ohio do not 
admit the right of the Representatives from the 
State of Arkansas to put them upon the witness 
stand, 

Mr. HINDMAN. Then I will resume what 
1 was saying before I was interrupted. I alleged 
that the Legislature of the State of Ohio instructed 
ner Scnators and requested her Representatives 
ty oppose the admission of any new slavcholding 


State into the Union ander any circumstances, | 


Gentlemen of the Republican party state to me 
that that information is incorrect; that no such 
resolutions were ever passed. My informants 
reiterate the statement. 

Mr. BLAKE. ` [think the gentleman’s inform- 
ants must be mistaken. 
oF any such resolutions. 

Mr. HINDMAN, Iam not in possession of 
une resolutions; but they have been sent for, and 
t hope we shall be able to produce them. 


Mr. BLAKE. Listen to me for one moment, 


. admit that the Legislature of Ohio passed reso- 
iudons instructing her Senators and. requesting 
ner Representatives to apply the principles of the 
ordnance of 1787 to all territory that might be 
acquired. 


The geneman asks mea | 


well; if yow do not ; 


I have no recollection | 


"Mr. EDGERTON. A Democratic Legislature. 


Mr. BLAKE... I will admit further, that the 
Democrats and Whigs who then occupied seats 
in that Legislature voted for that resolution nearly 
unanimously... . ae 
_ Mr. HINDMAN. Any such admission comes 
in the shape of a charge against them from you. 
You may make any admission you choose for the 
Whigs.” The Democrats ask you to make none 
for.them. 

A Memser... There was no such thing as a 
Republican party at that time. . 

r. BLAKE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
I thoùght he was referring to 1847. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman will find the reso- 
lutions of the. Republican Legislature ‘joint res- 
olutions in relation to slavery and the extension 
thercof,’’ published in the General Laws of Ohio, 
page 298. 

Mr. EDGERTON. What date? 

Mr. COX. The 17th day of April, 1857—a Re- 
publican Legislature. The third resolution reads 
thus: i : 

« Resolved, ‘That our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress are hereby requested to vote against the admission 
of any State into the Union unless slavery or tnvoluntary 
servitude, except for crime, be excluded by the constitu- 
tion thereof.” 

[Great laughter and applause on the floor and 
in the galleries.] 

Mr. BLAKE. One word. I thought the gen- 
tleman referred to 1847. That was the reason of 


| my making the remark. 


Mr. HINDMAN. Of course I will take no ad- 
vantage of the gentleman’s mistake, 

Mr. CAREY. lam from Ohio, and I am the 
oldest man in Congress from that State. F have 
no delicacy or hesitation in saying to the House 
and to the world that I adopt fully that resolution. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I thank you, sir, for that 
confession; and now I ask the other members of 
the Ohio delegation to evince equal nerve and man- 
liness, and say what position they occupy. I ap- 
peal to the candidate of the Republican party to 
follow this example, and to say whether he, in 
like manner with his colleague, will obey the in- 
structions of the Legislature of Ohio? What po- 
sition does he oceupy on that subject? 

Mr. EDGERTON sought the floor. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Wait for onc moment, until 
this gentleman answers. 

Mr. SHERMAN, (in his scat.) 
answer. : 

Mr, EDGERTON. While I do not admit the 
right 

“Mr. HINDMAN. Wait one moment. Esim- 
ply desire to make a note of the fact, that the 
Republican candidate for. Speaker refuses, posi- 


Į decline to 


tively, to respond to the inguiry I addressed to | 


him. 

Mr. EDGERTON. While I do not admit the 
right of Arkansas to interrogate the great State 
of Ohio, yet L have no hesitation in giving my 
opinion. 1 will read my opinion. Itis already 


| in Janguage. 


Mr. HINDMAN. F intend to act justly by 
the gentleman. I intend to act fairly by him. He 
must act fairly with me. Fask him to give his 
own opinion, and not to interpolate a long docu- 
ment into my remarks. (Cries from the Repub- 
lican benches, ‘Read!’ 1 

Mr. EDGERTON. My opinion is expressed 
here. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Lask you for your opinion, 
What do you intend to do? 


do that T will yield; but otherwise I will not. 

Mr, EDGERTON. 
say to the gentleman from Arkansas, | must an- 
swer in my own way and in my own language, 
and not under the gentleman’s dictation. 

Mr. HINDMAN. If the gentleman declines 
to answer, he cannot have the floor. 

Mr. THEAKER. I for one, sir, say that I 
object to being interrogated, and then have an at- 


tempt made to put words in my mouth as to how | 


Ishall make my answer. lam onc of the Rep- 


resentatives of Ohio upon this floor, and at the | 


proper time, and in a proper manner, I will tell 
the gentleman and the House all of the opinions 
J entertain on this vexed question of slavery; but 
I want that side of the House to understand that 
I am not to be interrogated, and then have words 
put into my mouth as to how [@m to answer. 


benc: 


Will you obey the | 
request of your State Legislature? Answer yes 
| or no, if youare disposed to give an answer. To 


i 
i 
i 


Mr. McKEAN. I move that the delegation 
upon this floor from the great State of Ohio be 
committed for contempt for not answering all the 
questions the gentleman from Arkansas can. ask 
them. [Great laughter and applause upon the floor 
and in the gallernes] It ought not to be toler- 
ated that they should dare do such a thing. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I second the motion that 
they be committed, not for contempt of myself, 
but for a contempt of the country and of the Con- 
stitution they are bound to support. [Great ap- 
plause on Democratic benches and in the galleries, 
with hisses.on Republican side.] And, sir, I call 
upon their Black Republican compeers to sustain 
the motion. 

Mr. COLFAX. I desire to: draw the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact, and I want the country 
to understand it, that wher you have put forward 
Democratic candidates for Speaker, the gentlemen 
from Virginia, [Messrs. Bococx and aa reoin] 
gentlemen on this side, in their speeches, aske 
them questions, and these candidates remained 
dumb, and opened not their mouths. We con- 
ceded the right to them to sit here and to main- 
tain silence. [Applause.] 

Mr. HINDMAN took the floor. 

Mr. GROW. Irise toa point of order. 

The CLERK. Gentlemen will suspend until 
order is restored in the Hall. 

There was much confusion in the Hall; members 
had crowded into the arca and the main aisle, and 
just previously: members upon the Democratic 

hes, and the galleries, had broken out into 
cheers of applause on Mr, Hinpman’s seconding 
Mr. McKuan’s motion. When members had re- 
turned to their seats and order was restored, 

The CLERK said: The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania will state his point of order. 

Mr. GROW. I call the attention of the Clerk 
to the resolution passed by this House, that order 
and decorum should be preserved in the House 
and in the galleries. I have a right to call atten- 
tion to itatall times. That resolution provides 
that the Clerk shall not only preserve the parlia- 
mentary order and decorum in this House, but 
in the galleries. I join the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Mins.s0N,] in asking that the House 


| observe proper order and decorum, at all times, 


while weare in our present disorganized condition. 
Task that it be made the duty of the Clerk to en- 
force that order and decorum, not only upon this 
floor, but in the galleries. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to state 


! to the gentlemen that on the day before yester- 


day he made an appeal to members to maintain 
the order and decorum of the House, and he is 
sorry that appeal has been so soon forgotten. So 
longas the decorum of the House is preserved upon 
the floor, we have little difliculty in maintaining 
order and decorum in the galleries. So long as or- 
der and decorum are preserved upon the floor, the 
officers of the House, with all their power, will 
insist that order and decorum must be preserved 
in the galleries. The Clerk docs not feel author- 
ized to call upon the officers of the House to clear 
the galleries, or that order shall be maintained 
there, while gontlemen upon the floor manifest 
disregard for the decorum and order of the House. 
{Applause in the galleries.] 

Mr. GARNETT. Does the Clerk consider that 
the galleries have the same rights in this Hall that 
members upon the floor have? 

The CLERK. The Clerk does not consider 
that the galleries have the same rights as mem- 
bers upon the floor have, but the Clerk feels that 
he cannot enforce order in the galleries unless he 


|| ig seconded by the members of the House of Rep- 
Tf Í answer at all, I will i 


resentatives upon the floor. i 
Mr. HINDMAN. Leordially concur with the 


| gentleman from Pennsylvania who has raised the © 
| point of order, as to the propriety and the neces- 
| sity of enforcing order in this House. Nothing 
| can be more right, nothing more obligatory upon ` 
| us all, as members of the American Congress. I 
i am glad to hear the gentleman indicate the dispo- 


sition he has by raising his point of order; but it 
occurs to me, at the same time, that it would have 
come with more grace from him if made while 
his candidate for Speaker was addressing the 
House, and was so uproariously applauded by 
Republicans upon the floor and in the galleries. 
It would have been in still better taste if he had 
raised the point of order just now, when Repub- 
licans honored me in the only way possible for 
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them, by hissing what I said. Then was the 
proper time to have made the point, and not now. 
. Mr. GROW. The gentleman has never seen 
me applaud or express any dissent by hissing 
while any member was speaking. When such 
applause or dissent has occurred on this side, I 
have expressed my diepprobation ofit. The gen- 
tleman will bear in mind that applause upon the 
floor has only come from thisside to a very limited 
extent since the resolution I have referred to was 
passed. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Excuse me for not bearing 
that in mind. 

Mr.GROW. Letme say, in justice to the other 
side, that that rule has, for most of the time, been 
observed by them; but, sir, in my judgment it 
has been more frequently violated by that side 
than it has by this. But that difference docs not 
affect the necessity for observing the order and 
decorum of the House. It is time to put a stop 
to these expressions of applause and disapproba- 
ton. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Iam not only willing but 
desirous to coöperate with members of all parties 
here in preserving order and decorum, and I speak 
not only for myself, but for the entire Democratic 
party upon this floor. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, it has been shown here to- 
day that the candidate of the Republican party 
for Speaker stands committed, by his record in 
Congress, to oppose the admission into this Union 
of any new slaveholding State, even if its people, 
with perfect unanimity, desire to have the mnstitu- 
tion of slavery among them. 

It appears, also, that he has further strength- 
ened that committal, announced by himself in a 
congressional speech, by refusing now to say 
whether or not he would comply with the reso- 
lutions of the Ohio Legislature. What, then, is the 
position he occupies? 

The Constitution of the Union most clearly and 
distinctly provides for the admission of new States 
into the Confederacy, upon one condition only. 
What is that? That their constitutions shall be 
republican in form. That is the only limitation 
which the Constitution imposes upon Congress 
in the premises. 

Mr. CURTIS. They are permitted to do so, 
but are not bound to do so. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Ido not desire to be drawn 
into a discussion of that point. What I want to 
call attention to is the fact, that the Republican 
party propose to add a new test, anew condition, 
to the Constitution on the subject. They propose 
to put upon new States a disability, additional to 
the one imposed by the Federal compact. In so 
doing, they at once destroy the rights which the 
people of the States, who may be residents in the 

erritories, may have in the premises. They make 
the admission of new States merely dependent 
upon partisan feeling and anti-slavery prejudice. 
They declare that where the people of a new State 
shall themselves unanimously desire to have a 
certain domestic institution among them, they 
shall nothave that institution; or, if they will have 
it in any event, then they shall not be admitted 
snto this sisterhood of States, but shall remain out- 
aide, isolated, outlawed, degraded, and put under 
the ban of inferiority. That is the position of the 
Republican party, and thatisthe position to which 
the candidate of that party, by his past record, 
and his present ominous silence, is most distinctly 
committed. Ifsuch demands had bten made by 
anti-slavery men in the convention of 1787, the 
Union never would have been formed; for at that 
tune all the States but one, I believe, were slave- 
holding. Itis notto be supposed that they would 
have consented to a compact that would have pre- 
cluded their citizens from determining domestic 
matters of this sort according to their wish, when 
forming new States. No, sir, not for a single 
mstant. This Republican dogma of excluding 
new States for such a cause is a departure from 
the spirit of the Constitution, if not a violation of 
its letter. 

Gentlomen say that one particular reason for 


aesiring to organize the House under Republican | 
auspices, is that there may be certain investiga- 


wong of administrative corruptions. I say to 
them, that neither 1 myself, nor any member of 


the Democratic party, under any circumstances, | 


would so far degrade himself, and insult his con- 
stitpents, as to oppose the investigation of the 
acis of any officer of the Government, high or 


! Pennsylvania avenue to the Metropolitan Rail- 


A E 


low, from the President down to the lowest ap- 
pointee. What has been the past history of oùr 
party in this regard? How long has it been since 
the Democracy had control of these halls of legis- 
lation, and what was their course upon this par- 
ticular subject? In every instance, when a re- 
quest was made for the investigation of official 
conduct, the desired committee was granted; and 
in most cases, if I recollect aright, a majority of 
Oppositionists was put on such committees. 
This was done, I believe, at one time at least, 
when Mr. Suerman moved an investigation. 
With what propriety, then, is it that members of 


| the Republican party plant themselves on this un- 


supported, empty pretense? What point is there 
in their assumption that their candidate should be 
elected Speaker, in order to the investigation of 
frauds and corruption? The most certain mode 
of sccuring such investigation is to place the con- 
trol of this House in Democratic hands; for then, 
if fraud be covered up, if corruption be hidden, 
the unanimous outcry ofan indignant people would 
hurl down the men who would descend to such 
infamy. 

The Republican candidate alludes to the neces- 
sity which rests upon him toremain silent in ref- 
ence to the anti-Helper resolution of the gentle- 
manfrom Missouri. He says that thatresolution 
implies a direct personal censure upon himself, and 
therefore his lips are sealed, therefore his hands 
are tied, and silence forced upon him against his 
will. Why, sir, that isa most remarkable atti- 
tude for any gentleman to confess himself occupy- 
ing. A, man is charged here with the advocacy 
and indorsement of doctrines destructive to our 
Government, and to society itself; he is charged, 
in fact, with whetting the knife of the assassin, 
and lighting the torch of the incendiary, and he 
gets upand says, in the face of an inquiring world, 
that he has no answer to make unul the inquiry 
iswithdrawn, What propriety, what consistency, 
what weight or forec is there in any such posi- 
tion? 

I never yet, though my experience as a legal 
practitioner has been brief, have been cognizant 
of a case where an indictment was quashed or 
withdrawn upon arbitrary demand of the defend- 
ant, to the end that he might explain his past 
course. Therefore, I am glad to fleas the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Ciarx] say that he 
will not, under any circumstances, withdraw his 
resolution. The onus of explanation is upon the 
member from Ohio. He owes it not only to him- 
self, but to us upon this floor, of whatever party, 
and to the country, to get up at once and show 
that he isa man of brave impulses and patriotic 
feeling, by repudiating and spitting upon that foul 
and infamous book of Helper, and the Republican 
doctrines from which it emanates. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I would call the 
attention of the gentleman from Arkansas to the 
fact that the Democratic Speaker of the last Con- 
gress appointed a majority of Opposition mem- 
bers upon two or three of the investigating com- 
mittees, if not upen all of them. 

Mr. GROW. Not when they were first ap- 
pointed; but they became so before they got 
through. 

Mr. LEAKE resumed the floor; but yielded 
it to 

Mr. BURNETT, who moved that the House 
adjeurn. 

‘The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
fifty-five minutes after four o’clock, p. m.) the 
House adjourned to Monday. 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, January 23, 1860. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. GURLEY. 
The Journal of Thursday last was read and 
approved. i 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. H 


Mr. BIGLER presented a petition of citizens 
of Venango county, Pennsylvania, praying for 
the establishment of a mail route from Porterfield, 
in Venango county, to Shippenville, in Clarion 
county, in that State; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. PEARCE presented a memorial of citizens 
of Georgetown, District of Columbia, in favor of 
granting the right of building a railroad along 


road Company; which was referred to the Go 
mittee on the District of Columbia, are 

Mr. HAMLIN presented the petition of Wil- 
ham Hammond, praying to beallowed an amount: 
of pay which he claims te be due him as clerk of 
the navy-yard at Kittery, Maine; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, © > 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, presented the 
memorial of Cornelius Hughes, of. Hawkiñs 
county, Tennessee, praying: that the pension he 
now receives may be increased; which wasreferred 
to the Committee on Pensions... : 7 

Mr. CRITTENDEN presented the petition of 
Leslie Coombs, praying to be allowed a pension: 
for a total disability incurred during the war of 
1812, to commence from the date of said disabil-. 
ity; which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. de 

Mr. PUGH presented a petition of John Kelly 
and others, citizens of New York, praying Con- 
gress to prevent all further traffic in, and monop- 
oly of, the public lands of the United States, and 
that they be laid out in farms and lots of limited 
size for the free and exclusive use of actual set- 
tlers; which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

He also presented three petitions of citizens of 
Ohio, praying that pensions may be granted. to 
the militia who served in the war of 1812, and.to 
the widows of those who have died or may here- 
after die; which were referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Vin- 
ton county, Ohio, praying that the militia of the 
war of 1812, and of the Indian wars may be placed 
on the same footing in regard to bounty land as 
those who served in the war with Mexico; which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and Militia. 

Mr. MALLORY presented a petition of the 
bona fide owners of land at the Barrancas, near 
Pensacola, Florida, praying compensation for 
their lands taken by the Government for military 
purposes; which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and Militia, 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. IVERSON, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of Samuel Jones, a captain 
in the United States Army, praying to be remunerated for 
losses sustained by him in consequence of the blowing up 
of the steamer Pennsylvania, on the Mississippi river, while 
he was traveling on the publie service, on the files of the 
Senate, be referred to the Committee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. SIMMONS, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of John R. Bartlett, praying 
the payment of certain expenditures made by him as com- 
missioner of the United States, under the treaty of Guada- 
Impe Hidalgo, for running and marking the boundary:line 
between the United States and Mexico, on the files of the 
Senate, be referred to the Committee on Claims. 


i NOTICE OF A BILL. 

Mr. RICE gave notice of his intention to ask 
leave to introduce a bill for the relief of mail con- 
tractors west of the Mississippi river. 

BILL INTRODUCED. 

Mr. SAULSBURY asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
98) for the relief of Olivia W. Cannon, widow of 
Joseph S. Cannon, late a midshipman in the Uni- 
ted States Navy; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. THOMSON, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 73) 
for the relief of Mrs. Anne M. Smith, widow of 
the late Brevet Major General Persifer F. Smith, 
reported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of Mary Everts, only 
surviving child of Gideon Brownson, a soldier in 
the war of the Revolution, praying a pension, sub- 
mitted an adverse report. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom. 
was referred the petition of Abby Chaplin, widow 
of Josiah Snelling, an officer of the United States 
Army, praying a pension, asked to be discharged 
from its further consideration. eat 

Mr. SAULSBURY, from the Committee on 


m= 


| Pensions, to whom was referred the memorial of 


John Pickel, late a lieutenant in the Army, pray- 
ing that his present pension may date back from 
the time when he was compelled to resign his 
commission in consequence of injuries received at 
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the battle of Fort Drane; during the Seminole war, 
submitted an adverse report. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of William Allen, pray- 
ing to be allowed arreafs of pension, submitted 
an adverse report: 

Mr. BIGLER, from the Committee on Patents 
and the Patent Office, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. No. 52) for the relief of Jeremiah Pender- 
gast; reported it without amendment. 

Mr GRIMES, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the papers in relation 
to the claim of Abner Merrill for an increase of 

ension, submitted a report, accompanied by a 

ill (S. No. 96) for the relief of Abner Merrill, 
of the State of Maine. The bill was read, and 
passed to a second reading; and the report was 
ordered. to be printed. , 

Mr. BENJAMIN, from the Committėe on Pri- 


vate Land Claims, to whom was referred the pa-, 
pers in support of the claim of S. W. Holladay’ 


and others, to two lots in the United States ma- 


rine hospital tract, at San Francisco, California, | 


and a report of the Attorney General, made in 
compliance with a resolution of the Senate, rela- 
tive to the title conveyed to the United States by 
the city of San Francisco, to lots Nos. 5 and 6, 
in Hospital Square, in that city, submitted a re- 
port, accompanied by a bill SN 

ize the institution of a suit against the United 
States, to test the title to lots numbered five and 
six, in the Hospital Square, in San Francisco. 
'Fhe bill was read, and passed to a second reading; 
and the report was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. IVERSON, fromthe Committee on Claims, 
to whom was referred the petition of Miles De- 
vine, praying to he allowed a pension on account 
of injuries received while employed as a laborer 
ona United States fort, reported a bill (S. No. 99) 
for the relief of Miles Devine; which was read, 
and passed to a second reading. 

Ele also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of Samuel H. Taylor, 
praying for additional compensation as messenger 
and laborer in the Third Auditor’s office, reported 
a bill ($. No. 100) for the relief of Samuel IT. 
Taylor; which was read, and passed to a second 
reading. ; 

He also, from the same ‘committee, to whom 
was referred the memorial of Thomas Crown, 
praying for relief, in consequence of the arbitrary 
abrogation of a contract made by him with the 
United States to furnish bricks for the fortifica- 
tions at Oak Island, in North Carolina, in 1826, 
reported abill (3. No. 101) for the relief of Thomas 
Crown; which was read, and passed to a second 
reading. 

Mr. SIMMONS, from the Committee on Claims, 
to whom was referred the petition of Thomas 

Brown, administrator of George Fisher, de- 
ceased, praying an amendment of the joint reso- 
lution devolving upon the Seerctary ot War the 
execution of the act of December 22, 1854, re- 
ported a joint resolution (S. No. 8) relating to 
the claim of George Fisher, late of Florida, de- 
ceased; which was read, and passed to a secound 
reading. 

PUBLIC PRINTING INVESTIGATION. 

Mr. KING. I offered a resolution on Thurs- 
day, which was laid over until to-day, in regard 
to the public printing. It is one which I suppose 


will not take up much time; and yet, it may do 
go. Iwill not call it up at this time, an order 


having been made for half past one o’clock to-day; 


but I give notice that I shall do so to-morrow, or 
as soon as practicable afterwards, for the final 
action of the Senate. 


EMPLOYES OF THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. HALE. I wish to offer a resolution, and, | 


if there be no objection, to ask for its immediate 

assage. While up, I wish to say that I did not 
hear a single word of what transpired this morn- 
ing; but I deem it but justice to the galleries to 
say that there is more noise on the floor of the 
Senate than there is in the gallerics. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and the Chair appeals to every person on the 
floor to preserve order. ‘The Scnator from New 
Hampshire offers the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary ofthe Treasury be instructed 
to inform the Senate how many persons are employed by 


that Department whose appointments are not confirmed by ! 


0.97) to author- 


the Senate; their names, compensation, and the law by 
virtue of which they are severally appointed. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to. ` 


“INVASION OF STATES. 


The hour having arrived for the consideration 
of the special ordcr, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
Doveras on the 16th instant: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to report a bill for the protection of each State and 
Territory of the Union against invasion by the authorities 
or inhabitants of any other State or Territory; and for the 
suppression and punishment of conspiracies or combina- 
tions in any State or Territory with intent to invade, assail, 
or molest the government, inhabitants, property, or institu- 
tions of any other State or Territory of the Union. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on the 25th 
of: November last, the Governor of Virginia ad- 
dressed an official communication to the President 
of the United States, in-which he said: : 

te Y Jiave ‘information from various quarters, upon which 
J rely, that a conspiracy of formidable extent, in méans and 
numbers, is formed in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
other States, to rescue John Brows and his associates, pris- 
oners at Charlestown, Virginia. The information is spe- 
cific enough to be reliable? * * * *  * 

” 6 Places in Maryland; Ohio, and Pennsylvania, have been 
occupied as depots and: rendezvous by these desperadocs, 
unobstructed by. guards or otherwise, to invade this State, 
and we are kept in continual apprehension of outrage from 
fire and rapine. 1 apprise you of these facts in order that 
you may take steps to preserve peace betwéen the States.” 

To this communication, the President of the 
United States, on the 28th of November, returned 
a reply, from which I read the following sqntence: 

“T am at a loss to discover any provision in the Consti- 
tution or laws of the United States which would authorize 
me to ‘take steps’ tor this purpose.”’ [That is, to preserve 
the peace between the States. ] 

This announcement produced a profound im- 
pression upon the public mind, and especially in 
the slaveholding States. It was gencrally received 
and regarded as an authoritative announcement 
that the Constitution of the United States con- 
fers no power upon the Federal Government to 
protect cach of the States of this Union against 
invasion from the other States. F shall not stop 
to inquire whether the President meant to declare 
that the existing Jaws confer no authority upon 
him, or that the Constitution empowers Congress 
to enact no laws which would authorize the Fed- 
eral interposition to protect the States from inva- 
sion; my object is to raise the inquiry, and to ask 
the judgment of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives on the question, whether it is not 
within the power of Congress, and the duty of Con- 
gress, under the Constitution, to enact all laws 
which may be necessary and proper for the protec- 
tionofcachand every Statcagainst invasion, either 
from forcign Powers or from any portion of the 
United States. 

The denial of the existence of such a power in 
the Federal Government has induced an inquiry 
among conservative men—inen loyal to the Con- 
stitution and devoted to the Union—as to what 
means they have of protection, ifthe Federal Gov- 
ernment is not authorized to protect them against 
external violence. It must be coneeded that no 
community is safe, no State can enjoy peace, or 
prosperity, or domestic tranquillity, without secu- 
rity against external violence. Every State and 
nation of the world, outside of this Republic, is 
supposed to maintain armies and navies for this 
precise purpose. It is the only legetimate pur- 
pose for which armies and navies are maintained 
in time of peace. They may be kept up for am- 
bitious purposes, for the purposes of ageression 
and forcign war; but the legitimate purpose of a 
military foree in time of peace is to insure domes- 
tic tranquillity against violence or aggression from 
without. The States of this Union would pos- 
sess that power, were it not for the restraints 
imposed upon them by the Federal Constitution. 
When that Constitution was made, the States sur- 
rendered to the Federal Government the power to 
raise and support armies, and the power to pro- 
vide and maintain navics, and not only thus sur- 
rendered the means of protection from invasion, 
but consented to a prohibition upon themselves 
which declares that no State shall keep troops 
or vessels of war in time of peace. 

The question now recurs, whether the States 
of this Union are in that helpless condition, with 
their hands tied by the Constitution, stripped of 
all means of repelling assaults and maintaining 


their existence, without a guarantee from the Fed- 
eral Government, to protect them against violence. 
If the people of this country shall settle down into 
the conviction that there is no power in the Fed- 
eral Government under the Constitution to protect 
each and every State from violence, from aggres- 
sion, from invasion, they will demand that the 
cord be severed, and that the weapons be restored 
to their hands with which they may defend them- 
selves. This inquiry involves the question of the 
perpetuity of the Union. The means of defense, 
the means of repelling assaults, the means of pro- 
viding against invasion, must exist as a condition 
of the safety of the States and the existence of the 
Union. 

Now, sir, I hope to be able to demonstrate that 
there is no wrong in this Union for which the 
Constitution of the United States has not provided 
a remedy. F believe, and I hope I shall be able 
to maintain, that a remedy is furnished for every 
wrong which can be perpetrated within the Union, 
if the Federal Government performs its whole 
duty. I think itis clear, ona careful examination 
of the Constitution, that the power is conferred 
upon Congress, first, to provide for repelling in- 
vasion from foreign countries; and, secondly, to 
protect cach State of this Union against invasion 
from any other State, Territory, or place, within 
the jurisdiction of the United States. I will first 
tum your attention, sir, to the power conferred 
upon Congress to protect the United States—in~ 
cluding States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia; including every inch of ground within 
our limits and jurisdiction—against foreign inva- 
sion. Inthe eighth scction of the first article of 
the Constitution, you find that Congress has 
power— : 

« To raise and support armies; to provide and maintain 
a Navy; to make rales for the Government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces; to provide for calling 
forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions.” 

These various clauses confer upon Congress 
power to use the whole military force of the coun- 
try for the purposes specified in the Constitution. 
They shall provide for the execution of the laws 
of the Union; and, secondly, suppress insurrec- 
tions, The insurrections there referred to are 
insurrections against the autionty of the United 
States—insurrections against a State authority 
being provided for in a subsequent section, in 
which the United States cannot interfere, except 
upon the application of the State authorities. The 
invasion which is to be repelled by this clause 
of the Constitution is an invasion of the United 
States. The language is, Congress shall have 
power to ‘repel invasions.” That gives the au- 
thority to repel the invasion, no matter whether 
the enemy shall land within the limits of Virginia, 
within the District of Columbia, within the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico, or anywhere else within 
the jurisdiction of the United States. The power 
to protect every portion of the country against 
invasion from foreign nations having thus been 
specifically conferred, the framers of the Consti- 
tution then proceeded to make guarantees for the 
protection of each of the States by Federal author- 
ity. Iwill read the fourth section of the fourth 
article of the Constitution: 

“The United States shall guaranty to every State in 
this Union a republican form of government, and shall pro- 
tect cach of them against invasion ; and, on application of 
the Legislature, or of the Exceutive, (when the Legislature 
cannot be convencd,) against domestic violence.” 

This clause contains three distinct guarantees: 
first, the United States shall guaranty to every 
State in this Union a republican form of govern- 
ment; second, the United States shall protect each 
of them against invasion; third, the United States 
shall, on application of the Legislature, or of the 
Executive, when the Legislature cannot be con- 
vened, protect them against domestic violence. 
Now, sir, I submit to you whether it is not clear, 
from the very language of the Constitution, that 
this clause was inserted for the purpose of making 
it the duty of the Federal Government to protect 
each of the States against invasion from any other 
State, Territory, or place within the jurisdiction 
of the United States? For what other purpose 
was the clause inserted? The power and duty 
of protection as against foreign nations had already 
been provided for. This clause occurs among - 
the guarantees from the United States to each 
State, for the benefit of each State, for the protec- 
tion of cach State, and necessarily from other 
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States, inasmuch as the guarantee had been given 
previously as against foreign nations. 

If any further authority is necessary to show 
that such is the true construction of the Constitu- 
tion, it may be found in. the forty-third number 
of the Federalist, written by James Madison. Mr. 
Madison quotes the clause of the Constitution 
which I have read, giving these three guarantees; 
and, after discussing the one guarantying to each 
State a republican form of government, proceeds to 
consider the second, which makes it the duty of 
the United States to protect each ofthe States 
againstinvasion. Hereiswhat Mr. Madison says 
upon that subject: 

“ A protection against invasion is due from every society 
to the parts composing tt. The latitude of the expression 
here used scems to secure cach State, not only against for- 
eign hostility, but against ambitious or vindictive enter- 
prises of its more powerful neighbors. T'he history both of 
ancient and modern confederacies proves that the weaker 
members of the Union ought not to be insensible to the 
policy of this article.” 

This number of the Federalist, like all the oth- 
ers of that celebrated work, was written after the 
Constitution was made, and before it was ratified 
by the States, and witha view to securing its rat- 
ification; hence the people of the several States, 
when they ratified this instrument, knew that this 
clause was intended to bear the construction which 
I now place upon it. It was intended to make it 
the duty of every society to protect each of its 
paris; the duty of the Federal Government to pro- 
tect each of the States; and, he says, the smaller 
States ought not to be insensible to the policy of 
this article of the Constitution, 

Then, sir, if it be made the imperative duty of 
the Federal Government, by the express provision 
of the Constitution, to protect. each of the States 
against invasion or violence from the other States, 
or from combinations of desperadoes within their 
limits, it necessarily follows that it is the duty of 
Congress to pass all laws necessary and proper to 
render that guarantce effectual. While Congress, 
in the carly history of the Government, did pro- 
vide legislation which is supposed to be ample to 
protect the United States against invasion from 
foreign countries and the Indian tribes, they have 
failed, up to this time, to make any law for the 
protection of cach of the States against invasion 
from within the limitsof the Union. Iamunable 
to account for this omission; but I presume the 
reason is to be found in the fact that no Congress 
ever dreamed that such legislation would ever be- 
come necessary for the protection of one State of 
this Union against invasion and violence from her 
sister States. Who, until the Harper’s Ferry out- 
rage, ever conccived that American citizens could 
be so forgetful of their duties to themselves, to 
their country, to the Constitution, as to plan an 
invasion of another State, with the view of inciting 
servile insurrection, murder, treason, and cvery 
other crime that disgraces humanity? While, 
therefore, no blame can justly be attached to our 
predecessors in failing to provide the legislation 
necessary to render this guarantee of the Consti- 
tution effectual; still, since the experience of last 
year, we cannot stand justified in omitting longer 
to perform this imperative duty. 

‘The question then remaining is, what legislation 
ig necessary and proper to render this guarantee 
of the Constitution effectual? I presume there 
will be very little difference of opinion that it will 
be necessary to place the whole military power of 
the Government at the disposal of tfe President, 
under proper guards and restrictions againstabuse, 
to repel and suppress invasion when the hostile 
force shall be actually in the field. But, sir, that 
is not sufficient. Such legislation would not be 
a full compliance with this guarantee of the Con- 
stitution. The framers of that instrument meant | 
more when they gave the guarantee. Mark the | 
difference in language between the provision for 

rotecting the United States against invasion and 
thatfor protecting the States. When itprovided for 

protecting the United States, it said Congress shall 
bave power to “repel invasion.’ When it came 
to make this guarantee to the States it changed 
the language and said the United States shall 
“ protect’? each of the States against invasion. In 
the one instance, the duty of the Government is to 
repel; in the other, the guarantee is that they will ! 
protect. In other words, the United States are | 
not permitted to wait until the enemy shall be | 

i 


upon your borders; until the invading army shall 
have been organized and drilled and placed in | 


| external violence. 


march with a view to the invasion; but they must 
pass all laws necessary and proper to insure pro- 
tection and domestic tranquillity to cach State and 
Territory of this Union against invasion or hos- 
tilities from other States and Territories. ~ 
Then, sir, I hold that it is not only necessary 
to use the military power when the actual case of 
invasion shall occur, but to authorize the judicial 
department of the Government to suppress all con- 
spiracies and combinations in the several States 
with intent to invade a State, or molestor disturb 
its government, its peace, its citizens, its prop- 
erty, or its institutions. You must punish the 
conspiracy, the combination with intent to do the 
act, and then you will suppress it in advance. 
There is no principle more familiar to the legal 


| profession than that wherever it is. proper to de- 


clare an act to be a crime, it is proper to punish 
a conspiracy or combination with intent to per- 
petrate the act. Look upon your statute-books, 
and I presume you will find an enactment to pun- 
ish the counterfeiting of the coin of the United 
States; and then another section to punish aman 
for having counterfeit coin in his possession with 
intent to pass it; and another section to punish 
him for having the molds or dies or instruments 
for counterfeiting, with intent to use them. This 
is a familiar principle in legislative and judicial 
proceedings, If the act of invasion is criminal, 
the conspiracy to invade should also be made crim- 
inal. Ifitbe unlawful and illegal to invade a State, 
and run off fugitive slaves, why not make it un- 
lawful to form conspiracies and combinations in 
the several States with intent to do the act? We 
have been told that a notorious man who has 
recently suffered death for his crimes upon the 
gallows, boasted in Cleveland, Ohio, in a public 
lecture, a year ago, that he had then a body of 
men employed in running away horses from the 
slaveholders of Missouri, and pointed to a livery 
stable in Cleveland which was full of the stolen 
horses at that time. 

l think it is within our competency, and con- 
sequently our duty, to pass a law making every 
conspiracy or combination in any State or Ter- 
ritory of this Union to invade another with intent 
to stealor runaway property of any kind, whether 
it be negroes, or horses, or property of any other 
description, into another State, a crime, and pun- 
ish the conspirators by indictment in the United 
States courts and confinement in the prisons or 
penitentiaries of the State or Territory where the 
conspiracy may be formed and quelled. Sir, I 
would carry these provisions of law as far as our 
constitutional power will reach. F would make 
it a crime to form conspiracies with a view of in- 


vading States or Territories to control elections, | 


whether they be under the garb of Emigrant Aid 
Societies of New England or Blue Lodges of Mis- 
souri. [Applauseinthegalleries.] In other words, 
this provision of the Constituuon means more 
than the mere repelling of an invasion when the 
invading army shall reach the border of a State. 
The language is, it shall protect the State against 
invasion; the meaning of which is, to use the lan- 
guage of the preamble to the Constitution, to 
insure to each State domestic tranquillity against 
There can be no peace, there 
can be no prosperity, there can be no safety in 
any community, unless it is secured against vio- 


lence from abroad. Why, sir, it has been a ques- | 


tion seriously mooted in Europe, whether it was 
not the duty of England, a Power forcign to 
France, to pass laws to punish conspiracies in 
England against the lives of the princes of France. 
I shall not argue the question of comity between 
foreign States. I predicate my argument upon 
the Constitution by which we are governed, and 
which we have sworn to obey, and demand that 


the Constitution be executed in good faith so as | 


to punish and suppress every combination, every 
conspiracy, cither to invade a State or to molest its 
inhabitants, or to disturb its property, or to sub- 
vert its institutions and its government. J believe 
this can be effectually done by authorizing the 
United States courts in the several States to take 


| jurisdiction of the offense, and punish the viola- į 


tion of the law with appropriate punishments. 
It cannot be said that the time has not yet ar- 
rived for such legislation. It cannot be said with 
truth that the Harper’s Ferry case will not be re- 
peated, or is not in danger of repetition. It is 


only iecensary to inquire into the causes which | 
Tarper’s Ferry outrage, and ascer- | 


produced the 


tain whether those causes are:yet. in active oper- 
ation, and then you can determine whether there 
is any ground for apprehension that that invasion 
will be repeated. Sir, what were the causes which, 
produced the Harper’s Ferry outrage?. ‘Without 
stopping to adduce evidence in.detail, I have. no, 
hesitation in expressing my. firm and deliberate 
conviction that the Harper’s Ferry crime was the 
natural, logical, inevitable result of the doctrines 
and teachings of the Republican party, as ex- 
plained and enforced in their platform, their par- 
tisan presses, their pamphlets and books, and 
especially in the speeches of their leaders in and 
out of Congress. [Applause in the galleries.] 

Mr. MASON. | trust the order of the Senate. 
will be preserved. I am sure it is only necessary. 
to suggest to the Presiding Officer the indispens- 
able necessity of preserving the order of the Sen- 
ate; and I give notice that, if it is disturbed again, 
I emedi insist upon the galleries being cleared en- 
tircly. ’ 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will 

pause fora single moment. It is impossible for 
the Chair to preserve order without the concur- 
i rence of the vast assembly in the galleries. He 
trusts that there will be no occasion to. make a 
reference to this subject again. 
' Mr. TOOMBS. I hope that the Presiding Offi- 
cer will place officers in the galleries, and put a 
stop to this thing. Itis a very bad sign of the 
times. It is unbecoming this body, or the delib- 
crations of any free people. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Presiding OMi- 
cer has not the force at his command to place 
officers in the gallery. ; 

Mr. DOUGLAS. ` Ifthe Senate will pardon me 
for a digression an instant, I was about to sug- 
gesttothe Presiding Officer that I thought it would 
be necessary to place officers in different parts of 
| the gallery, with instructions that ifthey saw any 
person giving any signs of approbation or disap- 
probation ealeulated to disturb our proceedings, 
they should instantly put the guilly person out 
of the gallery. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thathasbeen done. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was remarking that I con- 
| sidercd this outrage at Harper’s Ferry as the logi- 
i cal, natural consequence of the teachings and doc- 
trines of the Republican party. I am not making 
this statement for the purpose of crimination or 
partisan effect. I desire to call the attention of 
members of that party to a reconsideration of the 
doctrines that they are in the habit of enforcing, 
|| with a view to a fair judgment whether they do 
{| not lead directly to those consequences on the part 
of those deluded persons who think that all they 
say is meant in real carnest and ought to be car- 
ricd out. The great principle that underlies the 
organization of the Republican party is violent, 
irreconcilable, eternal warfare upon the institu- 
tion of American slavery, with the view of its ul- 
timate extinction throughout the land; sectional 
war is to be waged until the cotton fields of the 
South shall be cultivated by free labor, or the rye 
fields of New York and Massachusetts shall e 
cultivated by slave labor. In furtherance of this 
article of their creed, you find their political organ- 
ization not only sectional in its location, but one 
whose vitality consists in appeals to northern 
passion, northern prejudice, northern ambition 
against southern States, southern institutions, and 
southern people. I have had some experience in 
fighting this element within the last few years, 
and I find that the source of their power consists 
in exciting the prejudices and the passions of the 
northern section against those of the southern 
section. They not only attempt to cxcite the 
North against the South, but they invite the South 
to assail and abuseand traduce the North. South- 
ern abuse, by violent men, of northern statesmen 
and the northern people, is essential to the triumph 
of the Republican cause. Hence the course of 
argument which we have to meet is not only re- 
pelling the appeals to northern passion and pre- 
| judice, but we have to encounter their appeals to 
i southern men to assail us, in order that they may 
| justify their assaults upon the plea of self-defense. 
i Sir, when I returned home in 1858, for the pur- 
| pose of canvassing Illinois, with a view to a re- 
election, I had to meet this issue of the ‘‘ irre- 
| pressible conflict.” It is true that the Senator 
| from New York had not then made his Rochester 
| speech, and did not for four months afterwards. 
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Itis trué that he had not given the doctrine that || that, because slavery is not desirable in our States, 
precise namie and-form; but the principle was in | it is not desirable anywhere; because free labor is 
existence, and had been proclaimed by the ablest |i a good thing with us, it must be the best thing 
and the most clear-headed men of the party. Ij) everywhere. In other words, the creed of their 
will call: your attention, sir, to a single passage || party rests upon the theory that there must be 
from a speech, to show the language in which this || uniformity in the domestic institutions and internal 
doctrine was stated in Ilinois before it received || polity of the several States of this Union. There, 
the fame of the ‘irrepressible conflict.” The || in my opinion, is the fundamental crror upon 
Republican party assembled in State convention || which their whole system rests. In the Ilinois 
in June, 1858, in Illinois, and unanimously adopted {| canvass I asserted, and now repeat, that uniform- 
Abraham Lincoln as theirt candidate for United || ity in the domestic institutions of the different 
States Senator. Mr. Lincoln appeared before the |! States is neither possible nor desirable. That is 
convention, accepted the nomination, and made a || the very issue upon which I conducted the canvass 
speech—which had been previously written and || at home, and it is the question which I désire to 
agreed to in caucus by most of the leaders of the || present to the Senate. I repeat, that uniformity 
party. I will read a single extract from that || in domestic institutions of the different States is 
specch: neither possible nor desirable. 

“In my opinion, it [the slavery agitation] will not cease Was such the doctrine of the framers of the 
until acrisisshall have been reached and passed. ‘A house || Constitution? I wish the country to bear in mind 


divided againstitself,cannot stand.’ [believe this Govern- || that y nthe nstituti Imi 
ment cannot endure permanently, half slave and half free. wh ‘ad f e Co S A opted a Y man 
ido not expect the house to fall, but I do expect it will consisted of thirteen States, twelve of which were 


cease to be divided. It will become all one thing or ali the || Slaveholding States, and onc a free State. Sup- 
ather; Pimer the opponents of slavery will arrest ae on pose this doctrine of uniformity on the slavery 
-à a a 4 3 Si ati rovat 3 os 5 
ther spend ofA, andl piace i where he pubic mind shel || question had prevailed in the Federal convention, 
tidn, or its advocates will push forward till it shall become do the gentlemen on that side of the House think 
alike lawful in-all the States—old as well as new, Northas || that freedom would have triumphed oyer slavery? 
well as South.” Do they imagine that the one free State would 
Sir, the moment I landed upon the soil of Ili- || have outvoted the twelve slavcholding States, and 
nois, at a vast gathering of many thousands of || thus have abolished slavery throughout the land 
my constituents to welcome me home, I read that hy a constitutional provision? On the contrary, 
passage, and took direct issue with the doctrine || if the test had then been made, if this doctrine of 
contained in it as being revolutionary and trea- || uniformity on the slavery question had then been 
sonable, and inconsistent with the perpetuity of proclaimed and believed in, with the twelve slave- 
this Republic. That is not merely the ilncilual holding States against one free State, would it not 
opinion of Mr. Lincoln; nor is it the individual || have resulted in a constitutional provision fasten- 
opinion merely of the Senator from New York, || ingslavery irrevocably upon every inch of Amer- 
who four months afterwards asserted the same |! ican soil, North as well as South? Was it quite 
doctrine in different language; but, so far as F || fair in those days for the friends of free institu- 
know, it is the general opinion of the members || tions to claim that the Federal Government must 
of the Abolition or Republican party. They tell || not touch the question, but must leave the people 
the people of the North that unless they rally as || of cach State to do as they pleased, until under 
one. man under a sectional banner, and make war || the operation of that principle they secured the 
upon the South with a view to the ultimate ex- j| majority, and then wield that majority to abolish 
tinction of slavery, slavery will overrun the whole || slavery in the other States of the Umon? 
North and fasten itself upon all the free States. Sir, if uniformity in respect to domestic insti- 
They then tell the South, unless you rally as one || tutions had been deemed desirable when the Con- 
inan; binding the whole southern people into asce- || stitution was adopted, there was another mode by 
tional party, and establish slavery all over the free || which it could have been obtained. ‘The natural 
States, the inevitable consequence will be that we || mode of obtaining uniformity was to have blotted 
shall abolish it in the slavcholding States. The || out the State governments, to have abolished the 
same doctrine is held by the Senator from New || State Legislatures, to have conferred upon Con- 
York in his Rochester speech. Hetellsusthat the || gress legislative power over the municipal and 
States must all become frec, or all become slave; || domestic concerns of the people of all the States, 
that the South, in other words, must conquer and i as well as upon Federal questions affecting the 
subdue the North, or the North must triumph || whole Union; and if this doctrine of uniformity 
over the South and drive slavery from within its || had been entertained and favored by the framers 
limits, | of the Constitution, such would have been the re- 
Mr. President, in order to show that E have not || sult. But, sir, the framers of that instrument 
misinterpreted the position of the Senator from |] knew at that day, as well as we now know, that 
New York, in notifying the South that, if they || in a country as broad as this, with so great a va- 
wish to maintain slavery within their limits, they || riety of climate, of soil, and of production, there 
must algo fasten it upon the northern States, I will || must necessarily be a corresponding diversity of 
read an extract from his Rochester speech: institutions and domestic regulations, adapted to 
“Tt is an irrepressible conflict between opposing and en- the wants and necessities of cach locality. The 
during forces; and it means that the United States must || framers of the Constitution knew that the laws 
aaa tl aooner Dr later, herome pier entirely a aao and institutions which were well adapted to the 
> rely i pe-la t në . u r C aing 7: re i 
RORO ate rico fields on South Carolina, and re ainat mountains and valleys of New England were ill 
plantations of Louisiana, will ultimately be tilled by free || Suited to the rice plantations and the cotton fields 
tahor, and Charleston and New Orleans become marts for ! of the Carolinas. They knew that our liberties 
Sa eee E spon searing he Sat ie eee 
ne surrendered by their farmers to slave culture and to the J of cach State to make their own laws and estab- 
production of slaves, and Boston and New York beeone |] lish their own institutions, and control them at 
mee more markets for trade iu the bodies and souls of || pleasurc, without interference from the Federal 
men? | Government, or from any other Stateor Territory, 
Thus, sir, you perceive that the theory of the || or any foreign country. The Constitution, there- 
Republican party is, thatthere iša conflict between || fore, was based, and the Union was founded, on 
two different systems of institutions in the re- |! the principle of dissimilarity in the domestic in- 
spective classes of States—nota conflict in the same |! stitutions and internal polity of the several States. 
State, but an irrepressible conflict between the free The Union was founded on the theory that cach 
Statesand the slave States; and they argue that || State had peculiar interests, requiring peculiar lc- 
these two systems of States cannot permanently |; gislation, and peculiar institutions, different and 
exist in the same Union; that the sectional warfare |! distinct from every other State. The Union rests 
must continue to rage and increase with increasing |; on the theory that no two States would be pre- 
fury until the free States shall surrender, or the |! cisely alike in their domestic policy and institu- 
stave States shall be subdued. Hence, while they || tions. 
appeal to the passions of our own section, their Hence, I assert that this doctrine of uniformity 
object is to alarm the people of the other section, |! in the domestic institutions of the different States 
and drive them to madness, with the hope that || is repugnant to the Constitution, subversive of 
they will invade our rights as an excuse for some || the principles upon which the Union was based, 
af our people to carry on aggressions upon their || revolutionary in its character, and leading directly 
aghts. Lappeal to the candor of Senators whether || to despotism if itis ever established. Uniformity | 
thisis not a fair exposition of the tendency of the |; in local and domestic affairs in a country of great 
dactrines proclaimed by the Republican party. | extent is despotism always. Show me centralism 
The creed of that party is founded upon the theory |! prescribing uniformity from the capital to all of |! 


its provinces in their local and domestic concerns, 
and I will show you a despotism as odious and 
as insufferable as that of Austria or of Naples. 
Dissimilarity is the principle upon which the 
Union rests. It is founded upon the idea that 
each State must necessarily require different reg- 
ulations; that no two States have precisely the 
same interests, and hence do not need precisely 
the same laws; and you cannot account for this 
confederation of States upon any other principle. 

Then, sir, what becomes of this doctrine that 
slavery must be established in all the States or 
prohibited in all the States? If we only conform 
to the principles upon which the Federal Union 
was formed, there can be no conflict. It is only 
necessary to recognize the right of the people of 
every State to have just such institutions as they 
please, without consulting your wishes, your 
views, or your prejudices, and there can be no 
conflict. 

And, sir, inasmuch as the Constitution of the 
United States confers upon Congress the power 
coupled with the duty of protecting each State 
against external aggression, and inasmuch as that 
includes the power of suppressing and punishing 
conspiracies in one State against the institutions, 
property, people, or government of every other 
State, I desire to carry out that power vigorously. 
Sir, give us such a law as the Constitution con- 
templates and authorizes, and I will show the 
Senator from New York that there is a constitu- 
tional mode of repressing the ‘irrepressible con- 
flict.” Iwill open the prison doors to allow con- 
spirators against the peace of the Republic ana 
the domestic tranquillity of our States to select 
their cells wherein to drag out a miserable life as 
a punishment for their crimes against the peace of 
society. . 

Can any man say to us that although this out- 
rage has been perpetrated at Harper’s Ferry, there 
is no danger of its recurrence? Sir, is not the 
Republican party still embodied, organized, con- 
fident of success, and defiant in its pretensions? 
Does it not now hold and proclaim the same 
creed that it did before this invasion? It is true 
that most of its representatives here disavow the 
acts of John Brown at Harper’s Merry. I am 
glad that they do so; I am rejoiced that they have 
gone thus far; but 1 must be permitted to say to 
them that it is not sufficient that they disavow 
the act, unless they also repudiate and denounce 
the doctrines and teachings which produced the 
act. Those doctrines remain the same; those 
teachings are being poured inte the minds of men 
throughout the country by means of speeches and 
pamphlets and books and through partisan 
presses. The causes that produced the Harper’s 
Ferry invasion are now inactive operation. Is it 
true that the people of all the border States are 
required by the Constitution to have their hands 
tied, without the power of self-defense, and re- 
main patient under a threatened invasion in the 
day or in the night? Can you expect people to 
be patient, when they dare not lie down to sleep 
at night without first stationing sentinels around 
their houses to sec if a band of marauders and 
murderers arc not approaching with torch and 
pistol? Sir, it requires more patience than free- 
men ever should cultivate, to submit to constant 
annoyance, irritation, and apprehension. If we 
expect to preserve this Union, we must remedy, 
within the Union and in obedience to the Consti- 
tution, ever evil for which disunion would fur- 
nish aremedy. Ifthe Federal Government fails 
to act, either from choice or from an apprehension 
of the want of power, it cannot be expected that 
the States will be content to remain unprotected. 

Then, sir, I sce no hope of peace, of fraternity, 
of good fecling, between the different portions of 
the United States, except by bringing to bear the 
power of the Federal Government to the extent 
authorized by the Coustitution—to protect the 
people of all the States against any external vio- 
lence or aggression. I repeat, that if the theory 
of the Constitution shall be carried out by con- 
ceding the right of the people of every State to 
have just such institutions as they chaose, there 
cannot be a conflict, much less an ‘ irrepressible 
conflict, between the free and the slaveholding 
States. 

Mr. President, the mode of preserving peace is 
plain. This systen: of sectional warfare must 
cease. The Constitution has given the power, 
and all we ask of Congress is to give the means, 
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and we, by indictments and convictions in the 
Federal courts of our several States, will make 
such examples of the leaders of these conspiracies 
as will strike terror into the hearts of the others, 
and there will be an end of this crusade. Sir, you 
must check it by crushing out the conspiracy, the 
combination, and then there can be safety. Then 
we shall be able to restore that spirit of fraternity 
which inspired our revolutionary fathers upon 
every battle-field; which presided over the delib- | 
erations of the convention that framed the Con- 
stitution and filled the hearts of the people who 
ratified it. Then we shall be able to demonstrate | 
to you that there is no evil unredressed in the 
Union for which disunion would furnish aremedy. 
Then, sir, let us execute the Constitution in the 
ppi in which it was made. Let Congress pass 
all the laws necessary and proper to give fulland | 
complete effect to every guarantee of the’ Consti- 
tution. Let them authorize the punishment of į 
zonspiracies and combinations in any State or 
Territory against the property, institutions, peo- 
ple, or government of any other State or Territory, 
and there will be no excuse, no desire, for dis- | 
union. Then, sir, letus leave the pcople of every | 
State perfectly free to form and regulate their do- 
mestic institutions in their own way. Let each 
of them retain slavery just as long as it pleases, 
and abolish it when it chooses, Let usact upon 
that good old golden principle which teaches all | 
men to mind their own business and Ict their neigh- 
bors’ alone. Let this be done, and this Union can 
endure forever as our fathers made it, composed | 
of free and slave States, just as the people of each | 
State may determine for themselves. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Idid not anticipate, Mr. 
President, that the honorable Senator from Hli- | 
nois, [Mr. Dovexas,] in hisaddress to-day, would | 
say anything that would call upon me, or any 
member of the Senate on our side of the House, 
'o say a word in reply; but, sir, he has followed | 
such a line of remark, not unfamiliar to those who | 
are in the habit of listening to speechesin thisbody, | 
that, coming from him at this particular time, I feel 
impelled to say a few words, in relation particu- 
‘arly to what he has said of the Republican party. 

Mr. President, I was somewhat at a loss to 
imagine what necessity there was for the resolu- 
tion upon your table, offered by the honorable | 
Senator, upon whichhe has spoken. We all know | 
that, at an early period of this session, the honor- 
able Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] offered 
aresolution of inquiry into the causes and partic- 
alars of the Harper’s Ferry affair; and that he not | 
only offered that resolution of inquiry, but went 
further, and proposed that an inquiry should be 
made as to the remedy, and what laws ought to | 
be passed and could be passed in order to pro- | 
tect the States of this Union, if necessary, against 
eachother. A very able committee was appointed 
to investigate that subject. That committee has 
had, and still has, the matter under consideration. | 
The honorable Senator from Illinois, not content | 
with that, distrusting, it would scem, the ability | 
and the power of that committee to make all the jį 
examination necessary, lays a resolution upon 
your table, and appoints a time at which he will 
speak upon it, in which he assumes to instruct 
that committee as to their duty, and to point out | 
the particular mode that they are to adoptin order | 
to accomplish the purpose. 

Sir, was that the object, or had the honorable 
Senator an object beyond simply speaking on a 
question not attended, in my judgment, with any | 
very great constitutional or legal difficulty? Had |) 
he something beyond that, to avail himself of an | 
opportunity to make what certainly I have a right 
to denominate a political speech, intending to 
affect the parties of the country with reference to 
political objects, rather than to accomplish the 
particular purpose apparent upon the face of the 
resolution itself? 

Well, sir, following out the apparent purport 
of his resolution, he has made an argument, an 
argument which is sufficiently clear, one that I 
think I have seen substantially in some of the | 
newspapers before, with reference to the consti- | 
tutional power of Congress on this subject. Itake ; 
itthere is no very great difference of opinion upon 
that matter. I think the Senator will permit me to 
say that, upon that point, he has advanced nothing 
very new; and Lam yet to know that there is any 
member of the Senate, or any member of this i 
fJongress, who is not as desirous as he is that | 
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all attempts to incite insurrection in neighbor- 
ing States, or to make attacks upon neighboring 
States, come from what quarter they may, ought 
to be suppressed, and that all the power of this: 
Government ought to be used to suppress them. 
I do not know that there has been a design any- 
where, except in the minds of some few individ- 
uals in the country, who are well known not. to 
belong to any party, that is at all opposed to the 
course which has been pointed out by him, and 
which had been previously suggested by the hon- 
orable Senator from Virginia. 

I have not examined the constitutional question 
myself. I have my own general impressions with 
regard to it. I have trusted it to the able commit- 
tee who have had it in charge; and I supposed 
that at the proper time we should hear from them 
a scheme within constitutional limits, calculated, 
designed, able, to effect the good object which the ; 
Senator seems to have so much at heart, and which || 
we all have at heart. And, sir, I will say this: 
that so far as he has spoken on that particular 
portion of the inquiry, with regard to the question |} 
of constitutional power, as at present advised, I 
am disposed to agree with his views. I certainly 
am disposed to agree with him as to the impor- 
tance, if need be, in view of the recentevents which 
have transpired, and excited so much feeling | 
throughout the country, that the power of this 
Government should be exerted now, in order to | 
teach the people of all this country that they have 
no right in any State to form schemes of any de- 
scription to disturb the peace of their neighbors. 
T hold with him, and, I presume, with all mem- 
bers of the Senate—I know I do with all the mem- 
bers of my own party—that if this power can be 
found—and I believe it exists—it should be ex- 
erted for that end. I am ready to go as far asan 
man reasonably could go in order to aecomplieh 
the purpose. 

But, sir, leaving that—for it is not: to that par- į 
ticular part of the gentleman ’s speech that I wished 
to address a few words to the Senate in reply—I || 
come to the next point which he makes, and that 
is, that for that event the Republican party of this 
country isresponsible. That is substantially his 
charge. He says that it is due to the teachings of 
the Republican party. Sir, we have heard that 
before. We heard that in the Senate during the 
first part of this session, It was iterated and re- 
iterated here then. We have heard it in the other 
branch of Congress, and we have heard it in the 
partisan newspapers of the country. The Senator, 
I take it, had no other design in view in giving it | 
to us again this morning, than to satisfy the coun- | 
ld to the same belief with regard to 
the Republican party. Why, sir, we should have 
taken that for granted without his declaration. It 
has got to be a party dogma on the other side of 
this Chamber, and in the Democratic party. It is 
a part of the creed. It isa portion of the plan of 
the campaign. It has reference to the fall elec- 
tions. The object is to fix upon the country the 
idea that the Republican party is responsible for 
the raid of John Brown; and responsible in con- 
sequence of the teaching of members of that party. 

{ am not disposed to admit that to be so. Iwas 
disposed to listen to it patiently when it was iter- | 
ated and reiterated by gentlemen who came from 
the southern section of the country, from the slave 
States, if they chose to pour it into our cars more 
than once, and to take our own time for discussing 
that matter. I did not consider it a matter of 
argument. I considered it a matter of doctrine; 
that it had got to be scriously, intentionally, a part 
of the Democratic faith; and therefore, as I do not | 
dispute about creeds, I was willing that articles of 
faith should be made up on the other side pre- 
cisely as gentlemen chose to make them. I had 
no fear that the Republicans in the free States 
would be convinced that such was the fact, be- | 
cause they know it not to be true; butif gentlemen | 
chose to adopt it as their doctrine, they were wel 
come to do so, and we must make the best of it. 
It is like certain other doctrines that are assumed 
for party purposes; and will have its effect, un- 
doubtedly. to a certain extent. But the Senator 
will allow me to say—and here I do not attempt 
to advance an original idea, because we have heard 
it before, here and clsewhere—that, in our belief, 
the true solution of the difficulty is to be looked 
for in another direction. We believe, in fact we 
know, that previous to the session of Congress | 
of 1854, this country was quiet upon the slavery- 
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question. It had been quieted, not only ‘by. the: 
platforms of the parties of the day, as deve! oped: 
at their conventions; but it -had been quieted, in 
point of fact, from the disposition all men enter- 
tained to ascertain whether it was possible that 
this warfare could be-put an end ‘to for awhile, 
It was thought that the limits of the free and slave 
power were well defined, or at least. sufficiently: 
defined. When the twogreat leading political par- 
ties had deliberately determined that there should: 
be no more trouble on the subject, and the people 
were tired of the contest, it was reasonable to sup- 
pose that the agitation would cease. ae 

But, sir, it began again in the winter of: 18545: 
the fire broke out anew; the Pandora’s box of 
political evils, as it has been called, was opened; 
this country was thrown into.a flame upon this 
eternal slavery question; and who applied the 
torch? Then began excitement again; then be- 
gan trouble in all sections of the country. And 
how was it continued? Continucd by the course 
of things in the Territory of Kansas; by the ag- 
gressions of the slave power, if E may be permit- 
ted to call it so; by the attempt to force slavery, 
upon a free Territory; by the interference of this 
Government; and by the defense which was made 
for all these aggressions, all these outrages, by 
nearly all the Democratic party; and certainly by 
all the southern section of it; and on this floor by 
no man with more zeal, more ability,-or more 
Pde than the honorable Senator from Illinois 
r. 


imself. 
Sir, I take it that a lesson was taught then with 
regard to aggressions upon the rights of others. „ 
I take it thatwhen people were encouraged to go 
into the Territory of Kansas armed, to drive out 
others who were unarmed, and who were attempt- 
ing to scttle there an peacenble citizens and exer- 
cise their rights; and when murder and rapine, 
and every crime which can disgrace humanity, 
were heaped upon that soil, and perpetrated upon 
freemen; and when these things were apologized 
for and defended in the Senate of the. United 


| States, alesson was taught then from which many. 
; John Browns might learn something; and I cx- 
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press my surprise that many more John. Browns 
nave not profited, if I may so call it, or, at least, 
practiced on the lessons they there learned. 
Senators tell us Repubhcans ‘that we are the 
authors of this evil; thatit is owing to. our teach-. 


| ings that John Brown made his foray intoa neigh- 


boring State. Sir, neither the Senator from Tli- 
nois nor any other Senator can find anything in 
the principles and teachings of the Republican 
party to authorize any such accusation as that. 
They can find nothing in the practice of the Re- 
publican party to authorize an accusation like 
that. Itis not enough to convince the country— 


i at any rate, it is not enough to convince the peo- 
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le of my section of the country—that thè Repub- 
cans are responsible for all these things, what- 
ever they may be, when they sce and know that 
there is nothing in the Republican creed, that 
there is nothing in the Republican practice, that 
there is nothing in doctrine or doing by them, to 
justify or excuse itin any shape or form. Much 
less, sir, can that conviction be bronght home to 
them when they turn to 1854, 1855, and 1856, and 
watch the course of things then exisitingin a Ter- 
ritory of the United States, and hear the apologies 


i for all these crimes that were made here and. else- 


where—crimes, as I consider them. We are not 
to be told that, because we take certain ground in 
reference to the extension of slavery, therefore 
we are résponsible for dll that has transpired, or 
may transpire, having no necessary or natural 


|; connection with our object. 


Why, sir, this idea of appealing to us to stop 
agitation, appealing to the people of the free 
States, the Republican party, not to agitate, not to 
aggress, not to press on their neighbors, not to 
preach disagreeable doctrines, comes, inmy judg- 
ment, with a very ill grace from gentlemen who 
have, as I read their declarations and their acts, 
been counseling aggression from the beginning; 
for I will tell the honorable Senator frankly that 
when he advocated the repeal of the Missouri re- 
striction, and laid this question open again to all 
the difficulties that have followed, he counseled 
aggression; and why? Simply because Ihave ever 
behteved, as I believe now—I take the declaration 
made, substantially, by an honorable Senator from 
South Carolina—that the object of that repeal of 


` the Missouri restriction was to extendslavery over 
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that Territory and to: enlarge the area of slavery. 
Sir, the. predecessor of the honorable gentleman 
whosits there {Mr. Cursnur] said soinhis speech, 
which was published. He proclaimed it to be the 
object and the design of that repeal—after the fact, 
tobe sure. I believed it to besothen. I believe 
it to be so now. I have never changed my opin- 
ion on that subject. 

Well, sir, how does the Senator. attempt to 
make out his case? It seems certain gentlemen, 
members of the Republican party, have pro- 
claimed, at different times, that there was an an- 
tagonism between freedom and slavery, between 
free labor and slave labor. I wish the honorable 
gentleman from the State of Ilinois, who was the 
competitor of the Senator, stood here where | do, 
to answer the Senator, as he answered him celse- 
where, with reference to that extract from his 
speech. I wish his ability was here. I do not 
say that T wish he was here in the place of the 
honorable Senator himself, or of his colleague; 
although I might be excused, as a party man, for 
wishing even that. I simply wish to say that I 
am sorry he cannot stand here to answer for him- 
self with reference to that matter, and I will not 
undertake to reply for him; but with regard to 
that cxtract and that which was cited from the 
speech of my friend from New York who sits 
behind me, I have been surprised that gentlemen 
of intelligence, of course, who know the mean- 
ing of words, who understand what a man says 
whon they read it or hear it, should undertake to 
affirm, as the honorable Senator from Hlinois this 

„morning has, that that doctrine is this; that slave 
States and free States cannot exist together in this 
Union, and there must necessarily be a contest 
between them as States. Sir, in no speech ever 
put forth by a Republican, in nothing that the 
Senator has read from the speech of his compet- 
itor in Minois, in nothing that the Senator has 
read even from the specch of the honorable Sena- 
tor from New York, can be found any such idea. 
I have heard this iteration and reiteration about 
the “ irrepressible conflict” time and again. If 
my friend from New York was unfortunate in 
anything in saying that, he was unfortunate in 
being the author of a phrase; and I say here to- 
day publicly, what I have said privately, that if 
he had diffused that idea over half a page, instead 
of compressing it into a single sentence, uothing 
would ever have come of it, Sir, in my judg- 

ment, it is only by misrepresentation that any- 
thing can be made out of it as it stands. 

If the Senator asks me ‘ whether I think that 
there is an irrepressible conflict between freedom 
and slavery,” I answer in the sense in which I 
understand those gentlemen, that if you put free 
labor and slave labor upon a soil together, they do 
antagonize; the interests are notthe same; the char- 
acter of the labor is not the same, and they neces- 
sarily antagonize. If the honorable Senator from 
New York said anything more, I am not aware 


of it; but J am not here to defend him; he can de- |} 


fond himself; but where will you find the doctrine į 
anywhere, from any speaker, any member of the 
Republican party, that free States and slave States 
cannot live together in this Union, and live as 
friends? Sir, if either of those gentlemen meant 
to gay that, I dissent altogether. History has 
proved it otherwise. For over half a century we 
rave lived as friends. Slave Statesand free States 
have existed together, Slave States and free States | 
can exist together, and can be friends. But, as J 
said before, if you ask me ‘is there a disagree- 
ment between the character of the two kinds of 
labor? do they antagonize when they come to- 
gether, and necessarily conflict with each other in 
interest?” I answer yes; and you must answer in | 
the same way. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him? I did not quite understand the 
phrase as he expressed it; and as I do not know 
of any antagonism, I will ask him to explain ; 
what he means by the statement that these two | 


kinds of labor antagonize when they come to- | 


gether? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 
words, simply this: that one is in its character 
independent; tends to elevate the laborer; tends to 
promote the comfort, the happiness, the wealth, 
the manliness, of the laborer himself; the other 
tends necessarily to degrade the laborer; to dimin- | 
ish his comfort; to diminish his independence, of | 
course, for he has none; to belittle his character. | 


T mean, in a very few || 


That is, in brief, the distinction of the two. They 
are necessarily opposed to cach other. In other 
words, where slave labor exists, its tendency is 
to degrade free labor of the same description; not 
only to degrade it, but to render“it-of vastly less 
value and importance. Does the Senator under- 
stand me? 

Mr. DAVIS. I suppose I do; but if l under- 
stand you, you are entirely mistaken as to the 
‘act. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Very well; I was giving 
my opinion; I was stating what I thought; I do 
not pretend but that I may be mistaken as to the 
fact, because I claim no very great degree of cor- 
recthess as to my judgments on these subjects, 
but such is my opinion. Let it go for what it is 
worth. 

Now, sir, to come to another point: the Senator 
from Illinois says that his answer to this doctrine 
was, that there should always be a diversity of in- 
terests, a diversity of domesticinstitutions. What 
do I understand the Scnator to mean? Does he 
mean that there should be no external force of the 
General Governmentor ofany.Governmentabroad 
brought to bear upon the institutions of different 
States and different climates, and compel a similar- 
ity? Is that what he means? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I mean thatthe power of the 
Federal Government should not be used cither to 
extend or repress, establish or abolish, any do- 
mestic institution in any State; but that each State 
should be loft entirely frec to do just asit pleases, 
without any interference by the Federal Govern- 
ment, directly or indirectly, to control the decis- 
jon. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Well, sir, then he means 
nothing more nor Jess than squatter sovereignty. 
It is his favorite doctrine in another phase. We 
have had half an hour of discussion, or less, on 
this great answer to the idca of his adversary in 
Minois. ‘Hlc advanced the notion of this irre- 
pressible conflict,” says the Senator, ‘and I re- 
plied with the idea of the absolute necessity of a 
diversity of labor and diversity of domestic insti- 
tutions, and I went on to explain it.” He did 
not say that he replied with the few words from 
the Kansas bill, which have been so often quoted, 
that cach State should be Jeft perfectly free to form 
its own institutions, Now, sir, whoever pre- 
tended that the General Government should inter- 
fere with the States of this Union to produce a 
uniformity of domestic institutions? The Sena- 
tor has a right to set up his men of straw and 
knock them down; he has a right to charge with 
Jance and rest upon any windmill he chooses to 
find; but, I ask hae has any party in this coun- 
try ever contended that the General Government 
had the right or the power to interfere with the 
States of this Union in any way to bring about a 
uniformity of domestic institutions? 

The Senator said, in so many words, that he 
believed there ought to be a difference of domes- 
tic institutions among the States; that the inter- 
ests of the States required that there should be a 


| diference of domestic institutions in the different 


States. I supposed he was laying that down as 
a general principle. Is it so? Does the Senator 
contend that slavery ought to exist, that negro 
slavery ought to exist, in order to produce the 
requisite degree of prosperity in the country? or 
that it should exist in some places, and not in 
others? Was that his doctrine? I supposed it 
to be, when he laid down the general principle; 
otherwise he makes no answer. The allegation 
is, “here is a difference; here are two systems of 
labor opposed to each other in prineiples—op- 
posed in result.” Granted: what is his answer? 
“It ought to be so.” If he is right, the answer 
is conclusive; but I now understand him not to 
rest his argument upon the ground that it might 
be so, or was necessarily so, in order to produce 
the result of national prosperity, but to say that 
the General Government had no right whatever 
to interfere to produce that uniformity in the sev- 
eral States of this Union. 

Well, sir, then my reply is the same. I agree 
with him it has no right to interfere; and I go 
further, and say to-day, as I have said heretofore 
in the speeches I have made in this body, that the 
General Government has not only no right what- 
ever to interfere directly, but that, in my system 
of morals, what a man has no right to do directly, 
he has no right to do indircetly; and, therefore, 


S . a . 
| we have no right to interfere in any way whatever 


in relation to that matter. I agree with him there. 
But the Senator will see, and the Senate will sec, 
and the country will see, that he is assuming, in 
his charge upon the Republican party, that there 
is a desire that the General Government should 
interfere by force with this matter of slavery in 
the States. Sir, there never has been such a dc- 
sire; therc has been no doctrine advanced by the 
Republican party in this Chamber, or in any cham- 
ber, in its conventions, or in private, that could 
lead to any such conclusion; and the allegation is 
entirely unfounded in fact. 

Sir, the Senator lays it down as our doctrine, 
in his attack on the Republican party, not only 
that we desire to prevent the extension of slavery, 
but that we intend to make war upon slavery for 
its abolition everywhere—in the States of this 
Union as well as elsewhere. Did I understand 
him rightly? Ideny the charge. The Senator 
has said nothing to prove it. He can say nothing 
to establish it. Grant, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that the gentleman from Ilinois referred 
to, grant that the honorable Senator from New 
York, have, in speeches, said all that has been 
imputed to them, and that what they have said 
bears the construction the Senator puts on it: is 
the party responsible for it? In what party plat- 
form, in what resolution, where, authoritatively, 
by any member of it, has any such doctrine been 
advanced? Iunderstand the object. Sir, we formed 
our party, I grant, with the express intention to 
prevent, if possible, the extension of slavery into 
the free Territories of this Union—to prevent it 
by congressional action if we could; if we could 
not by congressional action, to prevent it by our 
own force—not by armed force, but the force of 
public opinion and private action, That I grant. 
But, sir, where will you find, in the doctrines of 
that party as a party—where will you find in the 
action of that party, in anything that they have 
proposed, anything to justify you in the assertion 
that they have proclaimed war upon the institu- 
tions of the States as they exist in the States, or 
wish to interfere with them? 

We deny the allegation, as we always have de- 
nied it, that there is any right whatever in a citi- 
zon ofa slave State to hold slaves ina Territéery, 
unless there is a law already in existence to pro- 
tect slavery in that Territory; and our object has 


| been to prevent the existence of such a law. E 


know that your party newspapers, I know that 
your leading men, have seized upon that simple 
ground which we have taken, and represented it 
as exhibiting hostility to the institution wherever 
it existed, wherever it was protected by: law in 
the States. I say now, here in my place, that that 
allegation as made against the Republican party 
is unfoundedentirely, There never has been the 
slightest movement in that direction by any mem- 
bers of it, here never has been the slightest en- 
couragement to such an idea from any portion of 
itunder any circumstances. Whiy, then, do you 
reiterate it? When Isay “you,” [mean north- 
ern Democrats, Why do your party news- 
papers at the North continually charge this upon 
the Republican party, when you can find no au- 
thority any where for the assertion, and when it is 
re målad by that party everywhere? 

ou talk about exciting discord; you talk about 
exciting animosity; you talk about inflaming the 
minds of the people of the South. Why, sir, your 
papers have systematically endeavored to inflame 
the South against the Republicans of the North, to 
convince them that you were the only true friends 
of southern institutions. Ifyousay youare friends 
to slavery, as it exists in this country, you tell the 
truth. Lam no friend toit, I say here, as Ihave 
saideverywhere, that Labhorslavery in every form 
on the face of the carth; and it makes no difference 
whether it is white or black slavery, so far as the 
principle is concerned. -J abominate it. From the 
Holton of my soul I loathe it. But when gentle- 
men go further, and tell me “you must necessarily 
hate the slaveholder, you must necessarily hateand 
scornall whoare engaged, from their position, from 
the necessity of the case, in slaveholding,’’ I tell 
them they draw an inference which they have no 
right to draw from anything | say or from anything 
Ido. When northern Democrats tell the South 
that the Republicans of the North are enemies 
to southern men and southern institutions in that 
sense; that they wish to interfere with them, wish 
to overthrow them, wish to meddle with what is 
none of theirs, I say that the newspapers which 
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assert it, and the men who assert it, should know 
better; and if they do know better, they are guilty 
of a calumny on the great majority of their feliow- 
citizens. , 

Do not impute it to us, sir; do not say that we 
endeavor to inflame the minds of the people of the 
South. The object of the northern Democracy, 
in my judgment, is just what it has always been 
since this matter has been a matter of contest, as 
I understand it, and that is, to inflame the South 
against all the North but themselves, in order that 
they may get political power by the aid of the 
South. 1am not in the habit of making profes- 
sions; I have no professions to make of friendship 
for this part of the country or for that; but T have 
listened long enough to this attempt entirely to 
pervert all that we profess, entirely to misrepre- 
sent all that we do. I am not disposed to detract 
one single iota, or to retract any profession that 
the Republican party has made. That we are op- 
posed to slavery in the abstract, as an actual cx- 
istence, or that 1 am, (for I cannot answer for any- 
body but myself,) istrue. Iam so. Ibelieve it to 
be a deleterious institution, opposed to the rights 
of man. That I am disposed to interfere with sla- 
very in this country, as it exists in the States of 
this Union, is nottrue;and why? Because, in the 
first place, I have no right to do it; and in the next 
place, I have no assurance that I should be doing 
any good if I did; and, as I said before, having no 
right to do it directly, I have no disposition to do 
it indirectly. 

That I am disposed, and determined, to the 
utmost of my power, by all the means that the 
Constitution will allow me to exercise, and by all 
the power that I can exert within the bounds of 
law, as an individual, to prevent its extension into 
free territory, and thus prevent the spread of its 
power, is truc. In that faith I have lived, and in 
that, probably, I shall die. So far, I have nothing 
to take back. But, sir, when you go further, and 
say that in that matter we are all warring against 

our rights, I deny it. The States of this Union 
have no rights in the Territories; and the institu- 
tions of the States of this Union have no rights in 
the Territories. The rights of the Territories are 
in the people of the United States. 1 havea right 
to go there; you have a right to go there, as you 

lease, when you please, to take possession of that 
and under the law; but your States have no rights 
there; the institutions of your States haveno rights 
there. ‘The Territories are the property of the 
people, and of the whole people; but not of the 
States, as such, or of any peculiar institutions 
which may exist in any or all of them, 

Mr. President, the Republican party is charged 
now by gentlemen on the other side of this Sen- 
ate, and by the Senator from Illinois himself, 
with warring upon the South. Gentlemen here 
have admitted that we hold the doctrines that were 
the received doctrines of the fathers of this coun- 
try, that have been the received doctrines of the 
South itself down to within avery few years. 
The honorable Senators from Virginia have ad- 
mitted that public feeling and public opinion had 
changed in the South upon that subject. Wasit 
not originally opposed to the institution of sla- 
very in the abstract? Was it not opposed to the 
extension of slavery? Did it not hold precisely 
the same doctrines in regard to it and with regard 
to congressional power, that we hold to-day? 
Gentlemen have admitted it. How, then, are we 
warring against the institutions of the South, by 
advocating the same doctrines ? 

Mr. HUNTER. Ifthe Senator refers to me, 
I will say that I have never admitted that we held 
different opinions in regard to congressional power 
from those entertained by our fathers. We may 
find exceptions on the abstract question of sla- 
very; but that there were exceptions in regard to 
the question of power, I made no admission. As 
far as I know, our forefathers at the South did 
not hold the doctrines which he holds in regard to 
the territorial question. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I may have misappre- 
hended the Senator, then, so far as that is con- 
cerned; but their opinions on slavery itself, the 
Senator admits, have changed from what they | 
were originally. He admits that the opinions of 
many southern men at the present day, perhaps 
of the great majority, are different from what 
they were formerly; that it is only of late days 
that they have received new light; and I think 
that the honorable Senator on my left [Mr. Ma- 


son] observed the other day that they, knowing 
the opinions of the fathers better than we did, 
knew that if they lived in these days they prob- 
ably would have changed theirs. 

Mr. MASON. JI will explain to the Senator, 
if I do not interrupt him inconveniently. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Not at all. 

Mr. MASON. What I meant to say the other 
day, and what I think I did say, was this: that 


because of the agitation by one portion of this 
Union on the question of the abolition of slavery, 
the mind of the South had been brought more 
deeply and considerately to ponder upon it; the 
mind of the South had been brought by that agi- 
tation to look further into the condition of sla- 
very, and into the consequences that resulted from 
it; and I was satisficd that the mind of the South 
had undergone a change to this great extent: that 
it was now almost the universal belief in the 
South, not only that the condition of African 
bondage in their midst was the best condition to 
which the African race had ever been subjected, 
but that it had the effect of ennobling both races, 
the white and the black. Now, sir, so far as 
concerns our ancestry, I am satisfied of this—and 
I believe it can be maintained by the facts of his- 
tory—they were not Abolitionists; they were not 
for abolishing slavery. Ido not know an instance 
in which there was a project, before the Revolu- 
tion, or following the Revolution, by the men of 
that day, that it was considered wise, or expe- 
dient, or practicable to abolish slavery. On the 
contrary, I believe this was their opinion: their 
prejudice was aimed against the foreign slave 
trade, the African slave trade, and their belief 
was, that by cutting that off slavery would die 
out of itself, without any act of abolition. I at- 
tempted at one time to show, by the recorded 
opinions of Mr. Madison, that the famous ordi- 
nance of 1787, so far as it prohibited slavery in 
the territory northwest of the Ohio, was aimed 
at the African slave trade, and aimed at that alone; 
the idea being that if they could restrict the arca 
into which slaves could be introduced from abroad, 
they would, to that extent, prevent the importa- 
tion of slaves; and that when it was altogether 
prevented, the condition of slavery would dic out 
of itself; but they were not Abolitionists, far less 
within the meaning and spirit of the Abolitionists 
of the present day. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Very well, sir; the Sen- 
ator admits that the fecling of the early men, the 
men of the Revolution, and the great men who 
immediately succeeded it, was that by restricting 
slavery and the slave trade, they would so hem 
it in that it would dic of itsclf. Of course they 
wanted it to dic; they thought it ought to die; they 
desired that it should perish. And, sir, because 
the Republican party of the present day are ac- 
cused by the Senator from Illinois and others of 
wishing to hem in slavery so that it may die out— 
as our ancestors desired and intended it should 
die—it seems they are guilty of warring upon the 
institutions of the South! The Senator from 
Virginia has admitted all that I stated, and he has 
gone further. No one doubts—it has been proved 
over and over again—that all the history of this 
country down to within a very few years has 
been a history, so far as the General Government 
had the power, of preventing the spread of sla- 
very. In later years, new doctrines have prevailed; 
you have come to a time when you wish to ex- 
tend it. The honorable Senator from Hlinois has 
not got to that position where he wishes to extend 
it, but he has to that where itis a matter of abso- 
lute indifference to him, as he has stated, I think, 
in one of his speeches, whether slave institutions | 
or free institutions were chosen by a State; he 
cares nothing so that the choice is left free. 

Sir, I confess that I do care. Born and bred in} 
a free State, I choose free institutions. I havea 


love for them; and although I have no more desire |j 


to interfere with the institutions of the slave States 
than the honorable Senator from Illinois himself, | 
yet I cannot plead that, bred as I have been, my ! 
heart isentirely indiffercntto the question whether 
a portion of my fellow—yes, I was about to say | 
of my fellow-citizens, but the Supreme Court has 
decided that blacks are not citizens—whether a 
portion of the human race are held in bondageand | 
made to serve others, or not. But, sir, what I | 
was saying is this: the Republican party of this | 
country, although I dislike to speak of parties in 
this Chamber, have, as has been demonstrated, | 


i for a certain purpose. 


laid down no doctrine, expressed no, views,; no 
desire, attempted nothing, thought of nothing, 
said nothing, that the men of the Revolution of the 
slave States did not say; that the men who guc- 
ceeded them did not say; that the people. of those 
States did not say, with regard to this institution 
of slavery. We hold the same doctrines. now 
that they held formerly; and yet we are. charged 
on this floor, and off it, with desiring to overturn 
the institutions of our country and make war upon 
our fellow-men, to carry fire-brands, arrows,and 
death into the bosoms of the families of our fellow- 
citizens of the South. 

Sir, what further are we told? If we shall have 
the courage, the temerity, the boldness to exercise 
our constitutional rights in this Government and 
clect a President of the people, on our platform, 
with our views, we have been told here in this 
Senate Chamber, that in such an event this Union, 
which gentlemen profess so to love, was to be dis- 
solved. Didit not occur to the Senator that while 
he was providing against incursions from one 
State into another, he might do something towards 
providing for an armed opposition to a regularly- 
constituted Government of the people of the Uni- 
ted States ò something to carry out the will of the 
majority, the will, perhaps, of the people of his 
own State, the will of the people of his. own sec- 
tion, constitutionally expressed, when, under the 

rovisions of the Constitution and the Jaws, a 

President shall be elected by the great majority 
of the people of this country? When open threats 
are made here and in the oter House of Congress 
that, in such an event, open, violent opposition 
shall be made to it, it would perhaps be well to 
inquire whether the legislation of this. Govern- 
ment ought not to be exerted to prevent that evil. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did not deem it necessary 
last year to introduce a bill to prevent invasions, 
because I did not suppose it was possible they 
would occur. I do not now deem it necessary to 
put in a section in view of the election of a Re- 
publican President, for it never occurred to me 
that that was possible to happen. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I know that the Senator 
from Illinois is a very sanguine gentleman, and 
probably he knows his own force much better than 
anybody’s else, and it is. very possible that he has 
a higher opinion of it than anybody else. Iwill 
not express an opinion on that subject. Ido not 
know what may happen; butitis very strange that 
if there is no danger of it, we should be continu- 
ally threatened with what will be done in case it 
ever should happen. Why are gentlemen all over 
thiscountry, in this Senate Chamber, in the House 
of Representatives, and elsewhere, thrown into a 
flame, driven from their propricty, by a mere pos- 
sibility of a thing of which there scems to be very 
little chance? Sir, the inference I should draw 
from all this fire and fury is, that gentlemen were 
rather apprehensive that such an event might 
occur. Ido not prophesy that it will; I do not 
know that it will; I sincerely hope it may; but I 
will say to gentlemen one thing, thatif that event 
should take place, I trust we shall have placed in 
the presidential chair a man who will see that the 
threatened consequence does not. IJ confess that 
I should have no very great fears of itin the hands 
of the Senator who has been so often alluded to— 
my friend from New York. 

I regard these threats, sir,asa mere electioneer- 
ing trick. Ihave no belief in them. These dis- 
eases are periodical. The threat of dissolution is 
a disorder that comes about once in four years, 
just before a presidential election. Ithas appeared 
about that time for some considerable penod. It 
seems to have taken just about the same period 
that, if I recollect my classies aright, were pre- 
scribed for the recurrence of the Olympic games. 
The play is to be played out once m four years, 
I so understand it; the 
people of the free States so understand it. Let 
me tell you that they care very little about it; and 
let me tell you another thing on my own account, 
with reference to my own opinions: that if itis 
to happen, if the election of a President of the 
United States, by the people of the United States, 
through the forms of the Constitution, under the 


| provisions of the Constitution and of the laws of 


the land, by a majority, is to be-considered cause 
for a dissolution of the Union, then, all I have to 
say is, that the sooner the question is settled the 
better; because, if that alone is to produce a disso- 
lution of the Union, the sooner we know it the 
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sooner shal] we be. prepared to meet the conse- 
quences. I do not like to live under such a Gov- 
ernment as this would be if that were the fact. 
What are we; sir, if the Republican party should 
rove to be a majority of the people, and elect a 
resident, and we are to elect at the hazard of 
having ‘the Union torn to pieces in that event? 

Is this-urged as an argumentto induce us to sub- 
mit to change our policy; to abandon our ground; 
to shrink before the faces of men and the threats 
of men? Is that the design? Sir,if I could yield 
to it for one instant, I should be worthy to have 
heavier bonds placed on me thanever were placed 
on an African, and the word “slave” branded on 
my forehead; and so would every man every- 
where, in my judgment, who would submit to be 
influenced for an instant by any such considera- 
tion as that. Ifthe day has come in this country 
when we cannot exercise the constitutional rights 
we have, except at the hazard of losing all the 
benefits of this union of the States, which I ap- 
preciate as highly as any onc—if that time has 
come, then, sir, a dissolution of the Union is 
imminent; it is present; it exists now; for the 
time has come when certain men will not submit 
to the Constitution which was formed to govern 
the country, and when, I trust, other men will 
not submit to sce it broken and themselves de- 
prived of their constitutional rights. It may not 

c so, sir; I may mistake entirely the nature of 
the people I represent; but I shall require abso- 
lute conviction before entertaining for one instant 
a belief so derogatory to their character as men 
and freemen. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I shall not 
follow the Senator from Maine through his entire 
speech, but simply notice such points as demand 
of me some reply. He does not know why I 
introduced my resolution; he cannot conceive 
any good motive for it; he thinks there must be 
some other motive besides the one that has been 
avowed. Thereare some men, I know, who can- 
not conceive that a man can be governed by a 
patriotic or proper motive; but it is not among 
that class of men that [look for those who are 
governed by motives of propriety. I have no 
impeachment to make of his motives. 1 brought 
in this resolution because I thought the time had | 
arrived when we should have a measure of prac- 
tical legislation. I had seen expressions of opinion 
against the power from authorities so high that I 
folvit my duty to bring it to the attention of the 
Senate. I had heard that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia had intimated some dowbt on the question 
of power, as well as of policy. Other Senators 
discussed the question here for weeks when Iwas 
confined to my sick bed. Was there anything | 
unreasonable in my coming before the Senate at 
this time, expressing my OWn opinion and con- | 
fining myself to the practical legislation indicated 
in the resolution? Nor, sir, have Lin my remarks 
gone outside of the legitimate argument pertaining | 
to the necessity for this legislation, I first showed 
that there had been a great outrage; T showed 
what I believed to be the causes that had produced 


the outrage, and that the causes which produced | 
it were sullin gporanons and argued that, so long | 
asthe party to which the gentleman belong remains | 
embodied’ in full force, those causes will still | 
threaten the country. That was all. | 

The Senator from Maine thinks he will vote for | 


the bill that will be proposed to carry out the ab- |; 


jects referred to in my resolution. Sir, whenever 
‘that Sonator and his associates on the other side 
of the Chamber will record their votes for a bill 
of the character described in my resolution and 
speech, I shall congratulate the country upon the 
progress they are making towards sound princi- 
ples. Whenever he and his associates will make 
it a felony for two or more men to conspire to run 
off fugitive slaves, and punish the conspirators by 
confinement in the penitentiary, I shall consider 
that wonderfal changes have taken place in this | 
country. Itellthe Senator thatitisthe general tone ; 
of sentiment in all those sections of the count: 
where the Republican party predominate, so fi 
ag { know, not only notto deem ita crime to rescue 
a fugitive slave, but to raise mobs to aid in the 
rescue. He talks about slandering the Republi- 
can party when we intimate that they are making 
a warfare upon the rights guarantied by the Con- 
stitution. Sir, where, in the towns and cities with 
Republican majorities, can youexecute the fugitive 
slave law? Tait in the town where the Senator 
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from New York resides? Do younot remember | 
the Jerry rescuers? Isit at Oberlin, where the 
mob was raised that made the rescue last year and 
produced the riot? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I stated, and I believe it 
was all I said on that matter, that I was disposed 
to agrec with the Senator in his views as to the 
question of power; and that, with my views, I 
should go very far—far enough to accomplish the 
purpose—to prevent the forming of conspiracies 


in One State to attack another. I did not under- j 


stand the Senator to say anything about conspir- 
acies to run away with slaves; nor did I under- 
stand him to say anything about the fugitive slave 
law. How I should act in reference to that mat- 
ter I do not know; I will meet it when it comes; 
but I ask the Senator whether that was a part 


of his first speech, or whether it is a part of his 
> 


reply? 

My. DOUGLAS. The Senator willfindit several 
times repeated in my first speech and the question 
asked: Why not make it a crime to form con- 
spiracies and combinations to run off fugitive 
slaves, as well as to run off horses, or any other 
property? Iam talking about conspiracies which 
are so common in all our northern States, to in- 
vade and enter, through thcir agents, the slave 
States, and seduce away slaves and run them off 
by the underground railroad, in order to send them 
to Canada. It is these conspiracies to perpetrate 
crime with impunity, that keep up the irritation. 
John Brown could boast, in a public lecture in 
Cleveland, that he and his band had been engaged 
all the winter in stealing horses and running them 
offfrom the slaveholders in Missouri, and that the 
livery stables were then filled with stolen horses, 
and yet the conspiracy to do it could not be pun- 
ished. 

Sir, I desire a law that will make it a crime, 
punishable by imprisonment in the penitentiary, 
after conviction in the United States court, to make 
a conspiracy in one State, against the people, 
property, government, or institutions, of another. 
Then we shall get at the root of the evil. F have 
no doubt that gentlemen on the other side will 


vote for a law which pretends to comply with the | 


guarantees of the Constitution, without carrying 
any force or efficiency in its provisions. ł have 
heard men abuse the fugitive slave law, and ex- 
press their willingness to vote for amendments; 
but when you came to the amendments which 
they desired to adopt, you found they were such 
as would never return a fugitive to his master. 
They would go for any fugitive slave law that 
had a hole in it big enough to let the negro drop 
through and escape; but none that would comply 
with the obligations of the Constitution. So we 
shall find that side of the Chamber voting for a law 
that will, in terms, disapprove of unlawful expe- 
ditions against neighboring States, without being 
efficient in affording protection. 

But the Senator says it is a part of the policy 
of the northern Democracy to represent the Re- 
publicans as being hostile to southern institutions. 
Sir, it is a part of the policy of the northern De- 
mocracy, as well as their duty, to speak the truth 
on that subject. I did not suppose that any man 
would have the audacity to arraign a brother Sen- 
ator here for representing the Republican party as 
dealing in denunciation and insult of the institu- 
tions of the South. Look to your Philadelphia 
platform, where you assert the sovereign power 
of Congress over the Territories for their govem- 
ment, and demand that it shall be exerted against 
those twin relics of barbarism—polygamy and 
slavery. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Let me suggest to the 
Senator that he is entirely changing the issue be- | 
tween him and me. I did not desire to say, and 
I did not say, that the Republicans of the North 
were not unfriendly to the institution of slavery. 
I admitted myself that] was; I trust they all are. 
It is not in that respect that I accuse the Democ- 
racy of the North of misrepresenting the position 
of the Republican party. It was in representing 
that they desired to interfere with the institution 
in the southern States. That is the ground—that 
they were opposed to southern rights. That they 
do not think well of slavery as it exists in this 
country, I do not undertake to deny. I do not 
know that southera gentlemen expect us to be 
friendly to it. I apprehend that they would not 
think very well ofus if we pretended tobe friendly 


to it. If we were friendly to the institution, we 


should try to adopt, we certainly should not op- 

ose it; but what I charged upon the northern 
Demcemey was, that they misrepresented our po- 
sition. That we were opposed to the extension 
of slavery over free territory, that we called ita 
relic of barbarism, I admit; but I do deny that 
the Republican party, or the Republicans gener- 
ally, have ever exhibited a desire or made a move- 
ment towards interfering with the right of south- 
ern men, the States, or any constitutional rights 
that they have anywhere. That is the charge I 
made. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, for what pur- 
pose does the Republican party appeal to northern 

assions and northern prejudices against southern 
institutions and the southern people, unless it is 
to operate upon those institutions? ‘They repre- 
sent southern institutions as no better than polyg- 
amy; the slaveholder as no better than the polyg- 
amist; and complain that we should intimate that 
they did not like to associate with the slaveholder 
any better than with the polygamist. I can see 
a monstrous lowering of the flag in the Senator’s 
speech and explanation. I would respect the con- 
cession, if the fact was acknowledged. This thing 
of shrinking from positions that every northern 
man knows to be true, and arraigning men for 
slander for telling the truth to them: 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I knowit not to be true, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. You may know it down in 
Maine, but you do not know itin Mlinois. Ihave 
always noted that those men who were so far off 
from the slave States that they did not know any- 
thing about them, are most anxious for the fate 
of the poor slave. Those men who are so far off that 
they do not know what a negro is, are distressed 
to death about the condition of the poor negro. 
{Laughter.] But, sir, go into the border States, 
where we associate across the line, where the 
civilities of society are constantly interchanged; 
where we trade with each other, and have social 
and commercial intercourse, and there you will find 
them standing by cach other like a band of broth- 
ers. Take southern Tlinois, southern Indiana, 
southern Ohio, and that part of Pennsylvania 
bordering on Maryland, and there you will find 
social intercourse, commercial intercourse, good 
focling; because those people know the condition 
of the slave on the opposite side of the line; but just 
in proportion as you recede from the slave States, 
just in proportion as the people are ignorant of 
the facts, just in that proportion party leaders can 
impose on their sympathies and honestp rejudices. 

Sir, I know it is the habit of the I epublican 
party, as a party, wherever I have met them, to 
make the warfare in such a way as to try to rally 
the whole North on sectional grounds against the 
South. I Jenow that is to be the issue, and it is 
proven by the speech of the Senator from New 
York, which I quoted before, and that of Mr. 
Lincoln, so far as they are authority. I happen 
to have those speeches before me. The Senator 
from Maince has said that neither of these speeches 
justified the conclusion that they asserted that the 
free States and the slave States cannot coéxist 
permanently in the same Republic. Let us see 
whether they do or not. Mr. Lincoln says: 

« A honse divided against itself cannot stand. I believe 
this Government cannot endure permanently, half slave and 
haif free.” 

Then he goes on to say they must all be one 
thing or all the other, or else the Union cannot 
endure, What is the meaning of that language, 


i unless it is that the Union cannot permanently 


exist, half slave and half free—that it must all be- 
come one thing or all become the other? That is 
the declaration. The declaration is that the North 
must combine as a sectional party, and earry on 
the agitation so fiercely, up to the very borders 
of the slaveholding States, that the master dare 
not sleep at night for fear that the robbers, the 
John Browns, will come and set his house on fire, 
and murder the women and children, before morn- 
ing. It is to surround the slaveholding States by 
a cordon of free States, to use the language of the 
Senator; to hem them in, in order that you may 
smother them out. The Senator avowed, in his 
speech to-day, their object to be to hem in the 
slave States, in order that slavery may die out. 
How die out? Confine it to its present limits; let 
the ratio of increase go on by the laws of nature; 
and just in proportion as the lands in the slave- 
holding States wear out, the negroes increase, 
and you will soon reach that point where the soil 
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will not produce enough to feed the slaves; then 
hem them in, and let them starve out—let them 
die out by starvation. That is the policy—hem 
them in, and starve them out. Do as the French 
did in Algeria, when the Arabs took to the cav- 
erns-—-smoke them out, by making fires at the 
mouths of the caverns, and keep them burning 
until they die. The policy is, to keep up this agi- 
tation along the line; make slave property insecure 
in the border States; keep the master constantly 
in apprehension of assault, till he will consent to 
abandon his native country, leaving his slaves 
behind him, or to remove them further South. If 
you can force Kentucky thus to abolish slavery, 
you make Tennessee the border State, and begin 
the same operation upon her. 

But, sir, let us see whether the Senator from 
New York did not proclaim the doctrine that free 
States and slave States cannot permanently exist 
in the same Republic. He said: 

“Tt is an irrepressible conflict between opposing and en- 
during forces; and it means that the United States must 
and will, sooner or later, become either entirely a slave- 
holding nation or entirely a free-labor nation.” 


The opposing conflict is between the States; the 
Union cannot remain as it now is, part free and 
part slave. The conflict between free States and 
slave States must go on until there is not a slave 
State left, or until they are all slave States. That 
is the declaration of the Senator from New York. 
The Senator from Maine tried to make the Senate 
believe that I had misrepresented the Senator from 
New York and Mr. Lincoln, of Illinois, in stating 
that they referred toa conflict between States. He 
said that all they meant was that it was a conflict 
between. free labor and slave labor in the same 
State. Now, sir, let mesubmit to that man’s can- 
dor whether he will insist on that position. They 
both say the contest will go on until the States be- 
come ail free or all slave. Then, when is the con- 
test going to end? When they becomeall slave? 
Will there not be the same conflict between free 
labor and slave labor, after every State has become 
a slave State, that there is now? If that was the 
meaning, would the conflict between slave labor 
and free labor cease even when every State had 
become slaveholding? Have not all the slavehold- 
ing States a large number of free laborers within 
their limits; and if there is an irrepressible con- 
flict between free labor and slave labor, will you 
remove thatconflict by making the Statesall slave? 
Yet, the Senator from New York says they must 
oecome all slave or all free before the conflict 
ceases. Sir, that shows that the Senator from 
New York meant what [represented him as mean- 
ing. Itshows that a man who knows the mean- 
ing of words, and has the heart to express them 
as they read, cannot fail to know that that was the 
meaning of those Senators. The boldness with 
which a charge of misrepresentation may be made 
in this body will not give character to it when it | 
is contradicted by the facts. I dislike to have to 
repel these charges of unfairness and misrepre- 
sentation; yet the Senator began with a sertes of 
innuecndoes, witha series of complaints of misrep- 
resentation, showing that he was afraid to meet 
the real issues of his party, and would make up for 
that by personal assaults and innuendoes against 
the opposite party. : oe 

He goes back to a speech of mine in opposition 
to the Lecompton constitution in which I said 
that ifyou would send that constitution back and 
let the people of Kansas vote for or against it, if 
they voted for a free State or a slave State I would 
go for it without caring whether they voted slavery 
up or down. He thinks it is a great charge 
against me that { do not care whether the people 
vote it up or vote it down. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The Senator is mistaken 
as to the speech to.which I referred. It was one 
of his speeches made on his southern tour that I 
referred to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The idea is taken from a’ 
speech in the Senate—the first speech I made 
against theLecompton constitution. Itwas quoted 
all over Ilinois by Mr. Lincoln in the canvass, 
and 1 repeated the sentiment each time it was 
quoted against me, and repeated it in the South 
as well as the North. I say this: ifthe people 
of Kansas want a slave State, it is their business | 
andnot mine; ifthey want a free State, they have 
a right to have it; and hence, I do notcare, so far | 
as regards my action, whether they make ita free | 


State or not; it is noneof my business. But the : 


Senator says he does care, he has a preference 
between freedom and slavery. How long would 
this preference last if he was a sugar planter in 
Louisiana residing on his estate, instead of living 
in Maine? Sir, I hold the doctrine that a wise states- 
man will adapt his laws to the wants, conditions, 
and interests of the people to be governed by them. 
Slavery may be very essential in one climate and 
totally useless in another. If I were a citizen 


| of Louisiana I would vote for retaining and main- 


taining slavery, because I believe the good ofthat 
pre would require it. Asa citizen of Llinois 

am utterly opposed to it, because our interests 
would not be promoted by it. I should like to 
see the Abolitionist who would go and live ina 
southern country that would not get over hisseru- 
ples very soon and have a plantation ag quickly 
as he could get the money to buy it. eo 

I have said and repeat that this question of sla- 
very is one of climate, of political economy, of 
self-interest, not a question of legislation. Where 
ever the climate, the soil, the health of the coun- 
try are such that it cannot be cultivated by white 
labor, you will have African labor, and compul- 
sory labor at that. Wherever white labor can be 
employed cheapest and most profitably, there 
African labor will retire and white labor will take 
its place. 

oucannot force slavery by all the acts of Con- 
gress you may make on one inch of territory 
against the willof the people, and you cannot by 
any law you can make keep it out from one inch of 
American territory where the people wantit. You 
tried it in Hlinois. By the ordinance of 1787, sla- 
very was prohibited, and yet our people, believ- 
ing that slavery would be profitable to them, es- 
tablished hereditary servitude in the Territory by 
territorial legislation, in defiance of your Federal 
ordinance. Wemaintaincd slavery there just so 
long as Congress said we should not have it, and 
weabolishedit at just the moment you recognized 
us as a State, with the right to do as we pleased. 
When we established it, it was on the supposi- 
tion that it was for our interest to do so. When 
we abolished it, we did so because experience 
roved that it was not our interest to hav@it. I 
nold that slavery is a question of political econ- 
omy to be determined by climate, by soil, by 
production, by self-interest, and hence the people 
to be affected by it are the most impartial jury to 
try the fact whether their interest requires them 
to have it or not. 

But the Senator thinks it is a great crime for 
me to say that I do not care whether they have it 
or not. I care just this far: I want every people 
to have that kind of government, that system of 
laws, that class of institutions, which will best 
promote their welfare, and I want them to decide 
for themselves; and so that they decide it to suit 
themselves, I am satisfied, without stopping to 
inquire or caring which way they decide it. That 
is what I mean by that declaration, and Lam ready 
to stand by it. 

The Senator has made the discovery—I sup- 
pose itis very new, for he would not repeat any- 
thing that was old, after calling me to account for 
expressing an idea that had been heard of before 
—that I reopened the agitation by bringing in the 
Nebraska bill in 1854; and he tries to put the re- 
sponsibility of the crimes perpetrated by his polit- 
ical friends, and in violation of the law, upon the 
provisions of the law itself. We passed a bill to 
allow the people of Kansas to form and regulate 
their own institutions to suit themsclves. No 
sooner had we placed that law on the statute- 
book, than his political friends formed conspira- 
cies and combinations in the different New Eng- 
land States to import a set of desperadoes into 
Kansasto control the clections and the institutions 
of that country in fraud of the law of Congress. 


Sir, I desire to make the legislation broadenough | 


to reach conspiracies and combinations of that 
kind; and I would also include combinations and 
conspiracies on the other side. My object is to 


establish firmly the doctrine that each State is to | 
do its own voting, establish its own institutions, | 


make its own laws without interference, directly 
or indirectly, from any outside power. The gen- 
tleman says that is squatter sovereignty. 
squatter sovereignty, call it popular sovereignty, 
eall it what you please; it is the great principle of 
self-government on which this Union was formed, 
and by the preservation of which alone can it be 
maintained. It is the right of the people of every 
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State to govern themselves: and make ‘their own 
laws, and be protected from outside violence or 
interference, directly or indirectly. Sir, E con- 
fess the object of the legislation I contemplate is 
to put down this outside interference; itis to. re- 
press this ‘irrepressible conflict;’’ itis ta bring 
the Government back to the true principles of the 
Constitution, and let each people “in this Union 
rest secure in the enjoyment of domestic: tran- 
qui without apprehension ‘fram neighboring 
tates. I will not occupy further time... cots 
Mr. TOOMBS.. I move to postpone the further 
consideration of this resolution ‘until. to-morrow: 
at half past one o’clock, T 
The motion was agreed to. Fes 
Mr. BROWN I now move that the. Senate 
adjourn. i 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned. A 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. , 
Monpay, January 23, 1860. 


The House met at twelve o’clock,m. Prayer 
by Rev. Wirum D. Harry. À 


The Journal of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. + 


THE SPEAKERSHIP. 

The CLERK announced as the business first 
in order the question of order raised by Mr. Cur- 
Tis on Thursday last, on which the gentleman 
for Virginia [Mr. Leaxe] was entitled to the 
! floor. ? 

Mr. BARKSDALE. As the gentleman from 
Virginia is not here, I will occupy the floor. © 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I move ‘that there be a 
| call of the House before the gentleman proceeds. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Trisc to a question of 
privilege. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then I withdraw my mo- 
tion. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I rose for the purpose 
of making an explanation in reference to some 
remarks which fell from my colleague from the 
Chicago district, [Mr. Farnsworrn,] the other 
day; but as I perceive that he is not in his place, 
I will defer for the present the remarks I pur- 
posed to make. j 

Mr. BARKSDALE then addressed the House 
for two hours. [His speech will be published in 
the a prendix] : 

Mr. CORWIN followed, and spoke for about 
the same length of time, without concluding his 
remarks. [His speech when completed will be 
| published in the Appendix 

Mr. McCLERNAND. 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 


oe that the House 


ten minutes after four o’clock, p. m.) the House 
; adjourned. a 


IN SENATE. 
| Turspay, January 24, 1860. 


‘Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. GurLEY. 
TheJournal of yesterday wasread and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
| ate a message from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a report of the Secretary of 
State, in compliance with a resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the 12th instant, calling for copies of any 
| correspondence now on the files of the Depart- 
| ment of State, by Mr. Stockton, the Minister of 
the United States at Rome, relating to a reported 
outrage on an American family at Perugia, in the 
! Pontifical States, and the measures taken to pro- 
| cure redress therefor; which, on motion of Mr. 
| Sumner, was ordered to. lie on the table, and be 
j printed. 
H 
i 
| 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Call it i 


Mr. WADE presented the petition of Alfred 
| Dunham and others, praying that pensions may 
be granted to the militia who served in the war of 
: 1812, and to the widows of those who have died 
or may hereafter dic; which was referred to the 


it . ` 
; Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. THOMSON presented the petition of Cath- 
arine Shepherd, widow of George Shepherd, a 
soldier of the war of the Revolution, praying to 
be allowed a pension; which was referred tó the 
Committee on Pensions. : 
: He also presented the petition of Peter Van 


f 
| 
} 
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Buskirk, praying to be allowed a pension ascom- 
missary during the war of the Revolution; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr: CLINGMAN presented a paper in favor 
of the enactment of a law to. extend the jurisdic- 
tion of the district courts of the United States in 
the State of North Carolina, and to compensate 
the clerks; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SEWARD presented additional papers in 
relation to the claim of Mrs. Perry, widow of 
Commodore M. ©. Perry, to a pension; which, 
with the papers in relation to the claim on the files 
of the Senate, were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. : 

He also presented the memorial. of Jonas P. 
Levy, in relation to his claim against the Mexican 
Government; which, with the petition and papers 
on the files of the Senate, relating to.the claim, 
was referred to the Committee on Forcign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of West- 
field, Morrow county, Ohio, praying that the mili- 
tia who served in the Indian wars, and in that of 
1812, may be placcd on the same footing in regard 
to bounty land as those who served in the war 
with Mexico; which was referred to the Commit- 
tec on Military Affairs and Militia, 

Mr. RICE presented the petition of Henry Car- 
roll ‘and others, citizens of Minnesota, praying 
the establishment of a mail route from New Ulm, 
via Leavenworth, to Fort Ridgely, in that State; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. PUGH presented the petition of Charles 
McCloskey, praying that the pension now re- 
ecived by him may be increased; which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. KING presented a memorial of citizens of 
Buffalo, New York, praying the establishment of 
a harbor of refuge at the mouth of Grand river, 
on Lake Michigan; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented the petition of 
Alice Hunt, widow of Thomas Hunt, formerly a 
captain in the Army, praying to be allowed a pen- 
sion; which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. T 

He also presented the petition of Amherst 
Crane and othors, praying that pensions may be 
granted to the militia who served in the war of 
1812, and to the widows of those who have died 
or may hereafter dic; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr, POWELL presented. the petition of Flo- 
rian Kern, praying the reimbursement of expenses 
incurred in raising a company of volunteers for 
the Mexican war; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and Militia. 

Mr. JONSON, of Arkansas, presented the 
petition of Laura Humber, widow of Captain 
Charles H. Humber, of the Army, praying to be 
allowed a pension; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DAVIS presented the petition of Henry 
Lace and others, praying that the militia of the 
Indian wars, and of 1812, may be placed upon the 
same footing, in regard to bounty land, as those 
who served in the war with Mexico; which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
Militia. 

He also presented a letter of Rev. 'T. H. Mitch- 
ell, a chaplain in the United States Army, asking 
that iapldins in the Army may he allowed ser- 
vice rations and a servant, like commissioned of- 
ficers; which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and Militia. 

He also presented the petition of Alfred Dun- 
ham ‘and others, praying that the militia of the 
Indian wars, and of that of 1812, may be placed 
on the same footing, in regard to bounty lands, 
as those who served in the war with Mexico; 
which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs.and Militia. 

Mr. IVERSON presented the memorial of 
Thomas M. Newell, praying to be allowed the 
same rate of damages for the detention of money 
duc him, as was exacted and paid by him to the 
United States under similar circumstances; which 
was referred to the Committee on Claims, 

Mr. FITZPATRICK presented the petition of 
Keziah Pritchett, formerly the widow of David 
Moore, praying to be allawed a pension; which 
war referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. THOMSON, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of John C. Carter, a lieutenant 
in the Navy, praying to be allowed the balance of an appro- 
priation made by the act for his relief, passed February 13, 
1855, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. THOMSON, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of Lieutenant T. A. M. Cra- 
yen, praying additional compensation during the time he 
was in command of the expedition to make an exploration 
and verification of the surveys made for a ship canat near 
the Isthmus of Darien, to connect the waters of the Atlantic 
and Pacific by the Atrato and ‘'ruando rivers, on the files 
of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Naval Af- 

airs. 

On motion of Mr. DURKEE, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church, at 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, on the files of the Senate, be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SUMNER asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
102) to secure the wages of scamen in cases of 
wreck; which was read twice by its title, and rc- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. IVERSON asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a joint resolution 
(S. No. 9) in relation to the pay of dropped or 
retired officers of the Navy, who have been re- 
stored to their original positions on the active list; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BIGLER, from the Committee on Patents 
and the Patent Officc, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. No. 10) in addition to “ An act to promote 
the progress of the useful arts,” reported it with 
amendments. 

Mr. FITCH, from the Committce on Printing, 
to whom was referred a motion to print the report 
of the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, in relation to the con- 
tinuation of the compilation of the American State 
Papes, reported in favor of printing the same; 
and the report was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a motion to print the report of the 
Secretary of the Senate, showing the names and 
compensation of the persons employed in his 
office during the year 1859, reported in favor of 
printing the same; and the report was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a motion to print the report of the 
Seerctary of War, communicating Major Bar- 
nard’s essay on the dangers and defenses of New 
York, reported in favor of printing the same; and 
the report was agreed to. 


PRINTING OF REPORTS. 
On motion of Mr. THOMSON, it was 


Ordered, hat the report of the Committee on Pensions 
on the petition of Mary Everts be printed. 
On motion of Mr. SAULSBURY, it was 


Ordered, That the report of the Committee on Pensions 
on the petition of William Alien be printed. 


On motion of Mr. SAULSBURY, it was 
Ordered, That the report of the Committee on Pensions 
on the petition of John Pickell be printed. 
TERRITORY OF DAKOTA. 


Mr. RICE. I offer the following resolution; 
and, if there be no objection, I ask for its present 
consideration: 

Resolved, ‘hat the Committee on Territories be in- 
structed to reporta bill for the organization of Dakota, which 
shall inelude all of that portion of the former Territory of 
Minnesota not embraced within the limits of the State of 
Minnesota, or such other boundaries as said committee may 
deem best for the public interest. 

Mr. CLAY. Tobject to the consideration of 
that resolution at this time. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. It will lie over. 
PUBLIC PRINTING. 


Mr. BROWN, in pursuance of previous notice, 
asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. 
No. 103) to provide for the public printing, bind- 
ing, engraving, and lithographing; which was 
read twice by its title. 

Mr. BROWN. I desire to say, before I move 
the reference of that bill, that, in the preparation 
of it, I have been greatly indebted to the labors of 
Mr. George Taylor, formerly a member of the 
House of Representatives. He prepared a bill 


be no objection; but I 


two years ago with a great deal of care, and I 
have borrowed largely from it. "With that ex- 
planation, | move the reference of the bill to the 
Committee on Printing. 

The bill was so referred. 


PUBLIC PRINTING INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. KING. I ask the Senate now to consider 
a resolution which I offered the other day, in ré- 
gard to an investigation of certain matters con- 
nected with the publie printing. I suppose that 
it will not occupy much of the time of the Sen- 
ate. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded 
to consider the following resolution, submitted by 
Mr. Kine, on the 19th instant: 


Resolved, That a select committee be appointed to in- 
quire and report to the Senate whether $41,000, or any other 
sum or sums, were paid by the Public Printer, or any party 
who executed printing or binding for the last Congress or 
the Executive Departments, for the use or benefit of any 
person or party conducting a newspaper, or to aid in the 
support of any newspaper establishment, and especially 
whether any such payment was made to or for the benefit 
of the person or party interested in the publication of the 
Washington Constitution, lately called the Union, the 
Pennsylvanian, or the Philadelphia Argus ; whether any 
contract was made, or any understanding had, at any time 
during the last Congress, or since the 3d of March last, be- 
tween Mr. Bowman, Jate Superintendent of Public Print- 
ing, who was on the 17th instant elected Printer to the 
Senate, and the Printer for the Senate or the Executive 
Departments, during the last Congress, by which the said 
Bowman was to receive $20,000 or other sum a year from 
such Printer while such Printer should have the printing 
and binding of Congress or the Executive Departments, 
payment of said $20,000 or other sum ayear to ccase when- 
ever such printing and binding should in whole or in part 
be withheld from such Printer or party contracting to pay 3 
whether anything was paid by such Printer or party to said 
Bowman, and it anything, how much; whether any, and 
if any, what other amount, was levied for any newspaper 
or other purpose upon the Public Printer or any party or 
parties who executed public printing, or was paid by such 
Printer or party, or withheld out of the price fixed by law 
for printing from any party who executed public printing 
for Congress or the Executive Departments ; and whether 
any member of the Cabinet, or any officer of the Govern- 
ment, was abetting or privy to any such contract, under- 
standing, levy, or payment, or the withholding any part of 
the price fixed by law for printing from any person or party 
who exceuted the printing. And the said committee are 
instrueted to inquire and report what reduction ought to 
be made in the prices now paid for public printing. For 
the purposes of this resolution, the said committee are 
authorized to examine witnesses, and to send for persons 
and papers. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. There is no number designated 
in the resolution for the committee. I do not 
know whether there is any fixed number by the 
rules; but l will move that the committce consist 
of five mémbers, to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TERRITORIAL POLICY. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no fur- 


ther petitions or reports, the business next in order 
will be the résolution offered by the Senator from 
Ohio, [Mr. Puart.] It may give rise to some de- 
bate; and as it is within five minutes of the time 
appointed to call wp the special order, the Chair 
will call it up, ifthere be no objection. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I hope the special order 
will be calied up by common consent. 

Mr. WILSON. ` I move that the consideration 
of the resolution of the Senator from Ohio be as- 
signed for to-morrow, at half past one o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Asa special order? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes, sir. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is moved_that 
the resolution offered by the Senator from Ohio, 
in relation to the expediency of repealing so much 
of the acts organizing the ‘Territories of New 
Mexico and Utah, as requires the laws passed by 
said Territories to be submitted to Congress for 
approval or rejection, be made the special order 
for to-morrow, at half past onc o’elock. 

Mr. GWIN. I suppose, if the Senator wishes 
to address the Senate on that. occasion, there will 
do not think it is well to 
accumulate special orders in this way on the Cal- 
endar. It will embarrass legislation. I take it 
for granted the Senator wishes to address the Sen- 
ate; and I do not think there will be any difficulty 
in the way by general consent, without making 
it as a special order. Let him withdraw the 
motion. 

Mr. WILSON. Very well; I withdraw the 
motion. 

INVASION OF STATES. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
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following resolution, submitted by Mr. Doveras 
on the 16th instant: 5 p 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to report a bill for the protection of each State and 
Territory of the Union against invasian by the authorities 
or inhabitants of any other State or Territory; and for the 
suppression ‘and punishment of conspiracies or combina- 
tions in any. State or Territory with intent to invade, assail A 
or molest the government, inhabitants, property, or institu- 
tions or any other State or Territory of the Union. 

Mr. TOOMBS addressed the Senate foran hour 
and a half. [His speech will be published in the 
Appendix.] 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President, the question 
that I asked the honorable Senator from Georgia 
was not at all for the purpose of interruption. It 
was for the honest purpose of having him refer 
the Senate to those acts of the Legislature of the 
State of Connecticut to which he had called, in 
general, the attention of the Senate, which he had 
claimed to be unconstitutional. 1 did so, I say, 
for an honest purpose; because I have not been 
able myself to lay my hand upon theracts of the 
State to which he referred so generally. I under- 
stood him, however, to allude to the act of 1844, 
the act of 1848, and the act of 1854. He read no 
section at length, and I have neither of the sec- 
tions of either of those years before me; but, Mr. 
President, from my recollection of the legislation 
of my own State, I choose to reply to this charge, 
here and now. As to the act of 1844, to which 
the Senator from Georgia first called the attention 
of the Senate, there is nothing in that act which 
impinges or violates, in the slightest. degree, any 

rovision of the Constitution of the United States. 

he act, it is truc, makes any process issucd by 
any magistrate of the State of Connecticut to 
arrest a fugitive slave void. It docs that; and it 
may do that in conformity with the Constitution. 
Indeed, sir, taking the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, made in the year 1842, 
two years, before the legislation of which the hon- 
orable Senator complains, all legislation pertain- 
ing to the restoration of fugitive slaves belongs, 
not to the States of this Confederacy, but to the 
Congress of the United. States; and, therefore, 
any logislation by any State of this Confederacy 
upon that subject is beyond their proper jurisdic- 
tion. It belongs, in the judgment of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Prigg vs. the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, to the Congress of the United 
States; and when the Congress of the United States 
legislates upon a subject which, by the Constitu- 
tion, belongs to it; all legislation by any State on 
that subject is necessarily repealed, for the time 
being—made null and void by the legislauon of 
Congress even without any repealing act of the 
State Legislature. 

Now, sir,all that is in that act of 1844, to which 
the honorable Senator called attention, is simply 
doing what, in effect, the Supreme Court of the 
United States did do when they decided that le- 
gislation upon that subject belonged to Congress 
and not to the States. If there was any doubt as 
to the meaning of the Legislature of the State of 
Connecticut in passing that act, if the honorable 
Senator would have troubled himself to read the 
proviso, it would have put the matter beyond all 
possible doubt or contingency; it would have 
shown that the Legislature had no design to in- 
terfere at all with the right of citizens of the slave- 
holding States under the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States to reclaim fugitive slaves from the State 
of Connecticut, because the proviso to that act 
contains, in express terms, a saving of the right 
of all persons claiming an interest in the labor of 
fugitives from service, and saves the right of all 
officers appointed by the authority of the United 
States, either judicial or ministerial, to issue and 
to execute process to arrest fugitives from service 
within the State of Connecticut. It saves, E say, 
all these rights in express terms; the Senator 
from Georgia himself could not have made it more 


complete had he proposed to protect the nights of | 
the citizens of the slaveholding States in the full- | 


estand amplest manner. That is all there is in 


the act of 1844. 
As to the act of 1848, the honorable Senator 
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read a portion, but not the whole of either section 


of that act; that act does provide against bring- 
ing slaves within the State for certain. purposes; 
it makes it penal for any person to bring or to im- 
port, cither over sea or by land, into the State of 
Connecticut, any Indian, negro, or mulatto slave, 
for the purpose of selling or disposing of, or of 
leaving within the State, any such slave; subjecting 
the person so doing to a forfeiture of some $300; 
and that is all that there is to that act; and I beg 
to know if, with the honorable Senator’s views 
of State rights, it is not competent to-a State be- 
longing to this Confederacy to make such a law, 
to provide that no slaves shall be brought within 
the hmits.of a State for the purpose of being sold 


or disposed of, or left within the State? Have not | 


the States of this Confederacy a right to make a 
law of that description without violating the Con- 
stitution of the United States? I call attention to 
the fact that this act, of which the gentleman com- 
plains, does not even prohibit a citizen of Georgia 
from ‘coming into the State of Connecticut and 
bringing his slave with him and taking him back 
again. It does not cven make that slave free if 


the master brings him within the: State of Con- | 


necticut, himself, voluntarily. It does no such 
thing as that. It provides, as my colleague sug- 
gests, expressly to the contrary. It is in no sense 
obnoxious to the charge that it interferes at all be- 
tween the relation of master and slave. 


Now, sir, I put it to any gentleman on the 
other side of the Chamber, whether that is not 
within the constitutional prerogative of every State 
in this Union, and whether southern States, slave- 
holding States, have not passed laws of a like 
character. [tis no violation of any constitutional 
provision for a State to make a law of that kind. 


The other act to which he referred was the act | 


of 1854. I have not the act before me, and the 
gentleman, if he had it, did not think proper to read 
it; but, sir, I am able to state from my own rec- 
ollection, that in respect to that act there is not, 
as I believe, a provision in it which the Supreme 
Court of the United States, if called to adjudicate 
upon it, would pronounce to be unconstitutional. 
There is nothing in thatact which, looked at with 
the utmost judicial scrutiny, can, as I believe, 
be tortured into a violation of the Constitution of 


the United States. It docs provide penalties, and | 


severe penalties, against claiming a freeman to be 
a slave; and I apprehend that is not wholly new 


or peculiar to the State of Connecticut. I appre- | that i 
i| Should be carried out. ‘I would make not one ex- 


hend it is a crime in Georgia to undertake to 
enslave a freeman. I apprehend the gentleman 
wouid not say that in any State the laws author- 
ized the enslaving of a freeman, or that a law 
which punished suchan act was unconstitutional, 
The act of the State of Connecticut, of 1854, to 


į which the gentleman alluded, provides penaltics 


for endeavoring to enslave a freeman, Claiming 
a man to be a slave willfully and maliciously, 
who is a freeman, is made penal. Seizing a frec- 
manand endeavoring to transport him without the 
State, falsely and maliciously claiming him tobe a 
slave, is made penal by that act; and I beg to know 
what provision of the Constitution of the United 
States is violated by provisions like those in a 
State law? That isthe whole, so far as this ques- 
tion is concerned. I do not mean it is the whole 
of the act, for there are some five, six, or seven 
short sections in it; but the penalties provided arc 
penalties for seizing freemen and falsely and ma- 
liciously claiming them to be slaves. In effect it 


is an act against kidnapping. Thatis the act of |) 


which the gentleman complains, and that is the 
whole of the act; and if that is unconstitutional, 
itis unconstitutional to protect freemen. 


These, sir, are the acts, and all the acts, which, i| € f 
i| ing out that law so declared by the courts to be 
1, constitutional? 


so far as I could understand the honorable Senator 
from Georgia, he made reference to as having 
been passed on this subject by the State of Con- 
necticut, which were obnoxious to him. Now, I 
submit to honorable Senators on both sides of the 
Chamber, whether acts of this sort are fairly sub- 
ject to the censure and the opprobrium which the 


ste! ©. All that it | 
does, as I have before said, is to prohibit the bring- | 
| ing of slaves, either to be sold or to be left, in the 
| State. 
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entleman imposed. upon. this legislation of m; 

tate. He was pleased to say that; this: legisli 
tion was mean, ‘fraudulent. The honorable Sen- 
ator has been a member of this body apd of the 
other House of Congréss much longer than [have 
had the honor ofa seat here; the rights and priv- 
ileges ofa member are no doubt much better known 
to him than to me; and it may be among the priv- . 
ileges of a member of this body thus to'stigmatize 
the legislation of one of the confederate States of 
this Union. It may, sir, I say, be one ofthe priv- 
ileges of a member of this body. If it be, it will 

bea Jong time before I shall exercise the privilege; 
| and while I would say nothing, Sens » to the 
Senator from Georgia, either in regard ‘to himself 
or his State, which would not be proper, deco- 


i| rous, and courteous, I must be permitted to say 


that, so far as the legislation of the State of Con- 
necticut is concerned, I am quite willing that it 
should be compared with the legislation of the 
State of Georgia. Lam quite willing that the State 
of Connecticut, as a State, should be compared 
with the State of Georgia; and, sir, if Georgia be 
the proudestand fairest State of this Confederacy, 
I shrink not from the comparison of the State of 
Connecticut with her then. In all that constitutes 
a State, in all that makes a State ‘gréat, noble, 
glorious, I point to ‘the ‘State of Connecticut as 
shrinking not at all from comparison With. the 
State of Georgia, or with the proudest of her sis- 
ters. Her character belongs to the history of the 
country. The fame, the reputation of the State 
of Connecticut, is not, I apprehend, to be injured 
by any attacks of this kind, especially when the 
charges made and the foundation on which they rest 
will not bear examination for a moment. I repeat, 
I mean no disrespect to the Stateof Georgia. It 
| was the land of Oglcthorp Mr. President. I only 
say Connecticut shrinks not from any compari- 


son, and she feels not at all as though her name 
would be, soiled because the honorable Senator 
thinks best to use the epithet he has. chosen in 
regard to her legislation... ; ; i 
Mr. MALLORY. Before the Senator from 
Connecticut sits down, let me ask him—I pre- 
sume he will answer frankly—whether he him- 


i| self is in favor of carrying out, in good faith, that 


constitutional provision which provides for the re- 
|| turn of fugitives from labor? 

Mr. FOSTER. I am perfectly free to answer 
the honorable Senator from Florida; and I say to 
him, with the utmost frankness, that I believe in 
| carrying out cvery provision of the Constitution 
of the United States as its makers intended that it 


| ception. The gentleman may state the most’ ob- 
noxious clause or the most attractive one; and 1 
will say to him, in entire frankhess, T believe in 
carrying out cach and all. f 
Mr. MALLORY. The Senator from Connec- 
ticut doubtless intends to be frank and candid, but 
| he has not answered the question. 
| Mr. FOSTER. Then, the gentleman will allow 
| me to say that I did not understand it, >- | 
| . Mr. MALLORY. ‘The Senator does notin- 
tend to be evasive, I know. a 
Mr. FOSTER. I certainly do not.” ; 
Mr. MALLORY. Is he in favor of returning 


fugitive slaves from Georgia, when ¢laimed by 


Mr. FOSTER. According to the provisions of 


| 
| that State, to their owners? 
i 
H 
! 


| the Constitution, I am. T trust that is sufficiently 
frank. If the gentleman desires it, I will be more 
| Specific if I can find any words in the English 
| language to make myself so. 

1 Mr. MALLORY. The Senator from Connec- 
| ticut is a good, sound lawyer; he knows that the 
| fugitive slave law has been pronounced constitu- 
| tional by every court which has had jurisdiction 
,ofit. Now, I ask him if he is in favor of carry- 


Mr. FOSTER. I am in fayor of carrying it 

| out just so far as it is constitutional, to the utmost 

extent of its constitutionality. |. : 
Mr.MALLORY.. Thatis the Senator's “frank 


answer.” It is precisely the answer T expected. 
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Mr. FOSTER: “Lam glad the 
“a frank one.” : 

“Mr. HALE, T desire to ask the honorable 
#Senator from Florida whether the reply of the hon- 
arable Senator from Connecticut does not carry 
out.this provision of the Constitution as far as 

` ‘the, Senator from. Florida wants it carried out? 
Mr. MALLORY. I do not understand the 
purport of the question. My object-in making 
the inquiry I did of the Senator from Connecticut 

L will state: I presume he is opposed to rendering 

up fugitive slaves; and I presume that he thinks 

the fugitive slave law is unconstitutional, and is 
opposed to it; and I presume he knows that his 

State has taken no steps to obcy the Constitution 

in that respect. I thought I would get a frank 

answer from him; and as he spoke of the State of 

Georgia, I asked him whether she could or could 

not recover a fugitive slave from the State of Con- 

necticut? 
Mr. HALE. Mr. President 
Mr. FOSTER. Allow me 
Mr. HALE. No—not now. This matter 
about the fugitive slave law opens a new chapter. 

The honorable Senator from Florida asks whether 

the State of Connecticut has taken any measures 

to carry out the fugitive slave law? Task him if 

Florida has? 

Mr. MALLORY. I did not ask the question. 

I say he knows Connecticut has not done so. 

Mr. HALE. Do you not know that Florida 
has not? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FOSTER. I understood the honorable 
Senator from Florida to say that he supposed ‘the 
State of Connecticut was opposed to carrying out 
that provision of the Constitution, and would 
oppose it. £ would ask, with entire frankness, 
as he asks me, whether he can give any evidence, 
or knows of any fact, which gocs to show that 
the State of Connecticut has ever shown such 
a disposition at any time. If so, when and 
where ? gi . 

Mr. MALLORY. Why, sir, I understood 
from the facts read by the Senator from Georgia 
this morning, and Lam more convinced of it now 
than ever, that the State of Connecticut has passed 
a Jaw which is violative of the Constitution. The 
honorable Senator from Connecticut knows the 
Jaw. He has practiced under it, perhaps, ever 
since he has been at the bar, and he could have 
produced it and read it there if he chose. 

Mr. FOSTER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; 
Í could not. 
` Mr. MALLORY. He has given his own con- 
struction of a law of his own State, when I have 
not the slightest doubt that he is not only opposed 
to the spirit of the Constitution in that respect, 
but would use his own individual exertions to 
prevent the return of a fugitive slave from the 

tate of Connecticut to the State of Georgia. 1 
have no doubt all his party in that State would 
do the same thing. But, sir, L do not wish to in- 
terpolate into the gentleman ’s argument or speech 
a matter of this kind. ; 

Mr. FOSTER. 1 was making no speech. 

Mr. MALLORY. Itis not thus always that 
the State of Connecticut has acted. The honor- 
able Senator ought to recollect that in the consti- 
tutional convention, the language of one of his 
greatest men—uot Suerman of the present day, 
but Roger Sherman of that day—was, that he 
was in favor of allowing the States to import 
whatever they pleased rather than part with them; 
and the language of his peer, also from the State 
of Connecticut, Oliver Ellsworth, one of the great- 
est men New England ever produced, was, that 
he also was in favor of allowing the States to im- 
port slaves directly, as long as they pleased; that 
the morality of the question was with the States 
concerned, not with others. The Scnator ought 
to know, also, that in his own State, down as 
late, I think, as 1832, slaves were there regarded 
as chattels by the decisions of his own courts. 
They were spoken of as chattels, and decided so 
in the judicial decrees; but since the rise of the 
Republican party in that State, I repeat again, I 
should regard it as utterly futile and impossible, 
as long as the Republicans have the power in 
that State, to return a fugitive slave from Con- 
necticut to the State of Georgia. Now, sir, the 
Senator from Connecticut, as a lawyer, knows 
that every clause of the fugitive slave law has 


been adjudicated and unanimously pronounced 
J yt 


Senator expected 


constitutional; and I asked him the question, į 


‘whether, under that law, as adjudicated by the 
highest tribunal that could be brought to bear on 
it, he would be in favor of rendering a fugitive 
slave back, and he gives me an answer from which 
nobody can know anything; he does not say 
yes or no; whether he would or not; but he gives 
along and evasive answer. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman is pleased to 

refer to the past history of my State. Tam glad 
if he is familiar with it. He has referred to two 
names held in reverence in Connecticut and in 
the country—Oliver Ellsworth and Roger Sher- 
man. Those men I am very proud to claim as 
citizens of Connecticut. Perhaps no two men 
rendered more valuable service in organizing and 
establishing our Government and its Constitution. 
The spirit of those men, | believe, still remains in 
the State of Connecticut. What they, the fathers, 
established, we, their sons, will upholdand defend. 
If the gentleman could point to an act, or to a case 
where any law of the United States, even touch- 
ing this question of the rendition of fugitive slaves, 
had been resisted for one moment, it would be far 
more convincing than any doubts which the gen- 
tleman expresses as to the fidelity of the State of 
Connecticutto the provisions of the Constitution. 
I ask the gentleman to point to a case where legal 
process from the United States has ever been ob- 
structed in the State of Connecticut in regard to 
this subject. I know it is perfectly casy for gen- 
demen to say they suppose it would be obstructed, 
and that the State would not abide by the law; 
that may be said of any State, or of any commu- 
nity; but antil some evidence is shown thata com- 
munity is disposed to shrink from the perform- 
ance of its duty, and to violate the provisions of 
the Constitution, 1 deem any remarks of this sort 
quite gratuitous, at cast. 
Mr. BENJAMIN. 1 willask the Senator from 
Connecticut, as he has asked for the evidence, if 
he will permit me to read that law of his State to 
which reference has been made? I have it before 
me. 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly, if the gentleman 
wishes to readany law of my State, Lam perfect! 
willing to hear it. ‘The gentleman, however, will 
pardon me for saying one word further before I 
yield to him for that purpose. The honorable 
Senator from Floridaasked mea question, to which 
he said he expected a frank answer; but he is not 
apparently satisfied with my answer, although I 
assured him, and Lassured the Senate, that [meant 
to answer frankly, I suggested to the gentleman 
that if he would point out wherein I had not done 
so, I would endeavor to do so. I still repeat the 
offer.. Now, if the Senator from Louisiana wishes 
to read the law, I will hear it, certainly. t have 
not been able to get it myself. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I sent down to the Library 
for this act of the State of Connecticut, having 
my curiosity excited by the language in which it 
had been denounced by the Senator from Georgia. 
It is not along law. It speaks for itself. It is 
entitled “An act for the defense of liberty in this 
State,” and on its face professes to be pointed at 
the erime of kidnapping free persons. The true 
meaning is evident from the provisions. The first 
section 1s: 

« Every person who shall falsely and maliciously declare, 
represent, or pretend, that any free person entitled to frec- 
dom is a slave, or owes service or labor to any person or 
persons, with intent to procure, or te aid or a in pro- 
curing, the forcible removal of such free pers om this 
State as a slave, shall pay a fine of $5,000, and be impris- 
oned five years in the Connecticut State prison.” 


The second section provides for the evidence 
that is to be received; and there is another subse- 
quent section that does the same: 

“Spo. Inal eases arising under this act, the truth 
of any declaration, representation, or pretense, that any 
person being or having been in this State is or was a shave, 
or owes or did owe service or labor to any other person or 
persons, shall not be deemed proved except by the testi- 
mony of at least two credible witnesses testifying to facts 
directly tending to establish the truth of such declaration, 
pretense, or representation, or by legal evidence equivaicnt 
thereto?” 

The fourth scction is: 

«pon the trial of gpy prosecution arising under this 
act, no deposition shall be admitted as evidence of the truth 
of any statement in such deposition contained.’? 


And then, in order to show clearly that the act 
was pointed at fugitive slaves, the seventh section 
declares: 

« No declaration, pretense, or representation, that any 


person is or was an apprentice for a fixed term ef years, or 
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owes or did owe service merely as such an apprentice for 
such fixed term;shall be deemed prohibited by thisact; and 
no such declaration, pretense, or representation, that any 
person is or was such an apprentice for such fixed term, or 
owes or did owe service merely as such an apprentice for 
such fixed term, shall be Mable to any penalty under this 
aet.” 

So that, if a party claims his fagitive slave in 
the State of Connecticut, he cannot prove his title 
by any deposition, nor in any other way than by 
two credible witnesses, that shall appear before 


i the committing magistrate; and if he shall fail to 


establish the fact of the slavery of the person so 
claimed, and shall fail to succeed in recovering his 
slave, he shall pay a fine of $5,000 and be impris- 
oned five years in the Connecticut State prison. 

Mr. FOSTER. Ifthe honorable gentleman will 
allow me,,1 will state to him that he is entirely 
mistaken. Thatisnottheact. If he,asalawyer, 
will look at the section again, he will sce that no 
such penalties are imposed on a man who under- 
takes to prove that his slave is a fugitive slave. 
It is not said that he cannot prove'it except by oral 
testimony, cannot prove it by deposition, &c. 
That section has nothing to do with that at all. 
It is when a man is prosecuted under this act for 
violating its provisions, and it is'‘then for his bene- 
fit that he should have the witnesses face to face 
to him in court. That is the provision in regard 
to depositions, not in regard to a man claiming a 
fugitive slave at all. 

Mr. TOOMBS. My friend from Louisiana will 
allow me to say, that I read the act carefully be- 
fore I designated it as I did when I was up, and 
every word 1 will indorse, and I will submit it to 
the judgment of candid men everywhere who tell 
the truth, 

Mr. BENJAMPN. I will read again to the 
Senate the provisions of these sections, one after 
the other. 

Mr. FOSTER. It is only the last section to 
which called Lattention,on which the Senator was 
commenting. When he read without comment, 
I was willing for it to stand. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The last section is the one 
in regard to apprentices, excluding them, and 
thereby pointing clearly to slaves, 

Mr. FOSTER. That is not the one to which 
I alluded. I understood the Senator to say that 
when aman claimed a fugitive slave under this 
law, depositions would not be received in evidence 
to prove his claim, and that if he did not prove it 
in another mode, the fact of his having attempted 
to prove it, subjected him to a fine of $5,000 and 
imprisonment for five years. I say there is no 
such provision in the act. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Thegentleman will permit 
me to tell him that the provision is a great deal 
worse í 

Mr. FOSTER. All I say nowis, that itis not 
that. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. It isa great deal worse, ac- 
cording to his interpretation, for this reason: if, as 
he says, this section of the act is only intended to 
apply to cases of criminal prosecution against a 
master whomakesan unfortunate attempt to arrest 
a fugitive slave, then this law provides that, in the 
prosecution of that master, he shall not have the 
power of proving his bona fides in the claim by 
presenting depositions from his own State, show- 
ing that he was really the owner of the slave, and 
that his claim isin good faith. It makes it neces- 
sary for him, then, to bring from home witnesses 
to prove his good faith, on failure to do which he 
is treated by the comity of the State of Connecti- 
cut, for the exercise of a constitutional right, to 
a penalty of $5,000 and five years’ imprisonment 
in her State prison. The third section of this 
act is: 

“Every person who shall wrongfully and maliciously 
seize, or procure to be seized, any free person entitled to 


| freedom. with intent to have such free person held in sla- 


very, shall pay a fine of $5,000 and be imprisoned five years 
in the Connecticut State prison.” 

Now, first, when the owner has sought his slave, 
and offers that evidence which under the act of 
Congress he has a right to offer for the purpose 
of reclaiming him as a fugitive slave, the State of 
Connecticut provides that no evidence shall be 
received except the testimony of two credible wit- 
nesses to be produced before the committing magis- 
trate. When he is afterwards prosecuted under 
this law for making a false claim, he is not allowed 
to prove by depositions that the slave belonged to 
him, and really did escape from his home. Every 
possible enactment that the ingenuity of the most 
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practiced advocate could devise, is here united for 
the purpose of entrapping the claimant for afugi- 
tive slave into circumstances under which it will 
be almost impossible for him to escape condemna- 
tion under this State law to a fine of $5,000, and im- 
prisonmentin the State prison for five years. That 
is the way that I read this law; and I presume that 
those who advocated it in the State Legislature 
must have avowed such to have been its purposes. 
‘Why was it passed? If fugitives had been ren- 
dered up in Connecticut on all occasions when 
required; why the necessity of passing this law ? 
If fugitives had not been rendered up, as the gen- 
tleman says, where, then, was the exigency for 
this law? If fugitives had been rendered up be- 
fore, they were rendered up under the Constitu- 
‘tion and Jaws. of the Federal Government, and 
this law was not necessary to help the master. 
Can the Senator point to any case in the State of 
Connecticut in which a freeman was entrapped, 
carried away, and sold as a slave? Can he tell 
us what the public exigency was, that required 
this legislation? Can he account for it in an 
other way than as a concession to that fell spirit 
of fanaticism which has been characterized by the 
Senator from Georgia, in language so severe and 
at the same time so well deserved ? 

My. FOSTER. Mr. President, I am very much 
obliged to the Senator from Louisiana for pro- 
curing the act; because when the act itself is 
before the Senate, the construction will be made 
by each Senator for himself; and one word before 
Tréad it, in regard to the construction of the hon- 
orable Senator in respect to this act generally. I 
understand him to hold that the meaning of this 
act. is, that when any southern man, whose 
slave has cscaped into the State of Connecticut, 
comes there and reclaims him, or attempts to re- 
claim him, this act is intended to impose fine and 


imprisonment on him for making a claim for his | 


fugitive within the State, provided he shall not 


succeed in making out satisfactorily that he was |! 


his slave; and that these penalties are intended, 
under such circumstances, to be visited upon the 
master and owner of a slave. 

Now, Mr. President, I have never known that 
any man from the southern Siates falsely and 
maliciously came within the State of Connecticut 
and claimed any black man ‘to be his slave. I 
should not assume that any man living in any one 
ef the slaveholding States would do that thing. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the Senator permit me tò 
ask him one question? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN. Is there any law in Connecticut 
thatimposesa similar penalty on any man whosues 
for land and fails to succeed in getting judgment; 
or is there any law imposing a similar penalty in 
any case where an alleged fugitive from justice 
turns out not to be a fugitive from justice? 

Mr. FOSTER. If the honorable Senator will 
read this law, he will see that this law applies to 
no case where a man attempts to secure a fugitive 
slave and fails in doing so. 

Mr. GREEN. Iask an answer to the question 
I propounded. 

Mr. FOSTER. Jam not aware of any such. 
We have as many laws ‘in regard to land as in 
regard to negroes. 


gentleman seems to suppose. If he will take the 


trouble to read it at any time, I think he will see | 


it is not. This law imposes penalties on a man 
who falsely and maliciously claims a freeman to 
be a slave, who lays lands upon, who seizes a 
freeman, maliciously and falsely claiming that that 
freeman is a slave. Of course, where he does it 
falsely and maliciously, itexcludes the idea of any 
good faith on the part of a master pursuing his 
slave. No such idea can bein the mind of aman 
who reads this act, and who reads it in reference 
to itsletterand spirit. ‘The gentlemen assume that 
it ig aimed ata man who claims a fugitive slave, 
and fails in making out his title. I say nothing 
can be a greater perversion of the act. I appre- 
hend there are laws in cach of the gentlemen’s 
States who have questioned me on this subject 


against kidnapping, against sellinga man asaslave | 
I apprehend such laws exist in | 


who was free. ; i 
Missouri and in Louisiana; and it would be, in 
my apprehension, just as fair for me to say to the 


gentlemen that, under these circumstances, it is || 


meant to impose penaltieson men who hold slaves 
merely because they mistook a man who was free 
for their slave, and therefore sold him. Of course, 


oer i 
This is no such law as the 


under such circumstances, the man would not be 
guilty of kidnapping, because the essence of the 
crime is in the mtention. Where a man commits 
the act willfully, knowingly, and falsely—mali- 
ciously deprives a man of his freedom—that is a 
crime, and that is the crime which this law-pun- 
ishes; and I put it to either of those Senators, if 
aman willfully, falscly, maliciously endeavors to 
reduce a freeman into a state of bondage, does he 
not deserve the penalties imposed by this act? I 
would appeal to the honorable Senator from Lou- 
isiana with great confidence, knowing his love of 
Justice and fairness, whether this penalty is one 
jot too severe for such a crime? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I do not contend that it is; 
but I do contend that the spirit of that law is 
simply this: First, any man who kidnaps a free- 
man under pretense that he is a slave, shail be 
punished in the way the gentleman states; sec- 
ond, no man who owns a slave shall have the 
means of proving that he isa slave. Therefore, 
whenever a slave is claimed it will be shown that 
he was free, and the mere fact of claiming a free- 
man subjects a man to the penalty of the law. 
The law really intends to cut off the evidence 
which he must have to prove slavery, and there- 
fore to make him guilty of the crime created by 
the statute itself—of aticmpting to kidnap a frec- 
man. 

Mr. FOSTER. The honorable Senator is en- 
tirely mistaken. I was not mistaken in supposing 
that he judged this penalty to be none too severe 
for the act which it punishes. He agrees with 
me, that the punishment is in no way too severe. 
Now, he says it is intended to prevent a man 
|| claiming a slave from reclaiming him, by making 
\| it difficult to prove. There is not a word in this 
i| law that touches the question cither of the char- 
| 
| 


acter or the measure of the evidence which aman 
| attempting to reclaim a fugitive slave shall present 
‘| in order to obtain a restoration of his slave. That 
is left wholly to the Congress of the United States, 
|| who provide officers te execute this provision of 
|| the Constitution, and provide in regard to all the 
i| details of the proceeding, the State having nothing 
to do with it; and under the Constitution, by the 
decision of the Supreme Court, in the case of 
Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, being excluded from 
legislating on the subject. 

Now, Mr. President, as the law is here, I will 
briefly call attention to the only two sections 
which impose penalties on this subject, thus veri- 
fying what I said from recollection. The first 
section, as the honorable Senator read, is: 

“ Every person who shall falsely and maliciously declare, 
represent, or pretend that any free person entitled to free- 
dom is a slave or owes service or labor to any person or 


ing the forcible removal of such free person from this State 
as a slave, shall pay a fine of $5,000, and be imprisoned five 
years in the Connecticut State prison.” 

That punishment is, in the words of the act, 
only to be imposed on a person “ who shall falsely 
and maliciously declare, represent, or pretend that 
any free person entitled to freedom is a slave.” I 
think with the honorable Senator that no man 
who loves justice and liberty at the same time 
can say that that is any too severe for that crime. 
Now, sir, the other section where a penalty is im- 
posed is this: 

** Every person who shall wrongfully and maliciously 
seize or procure to be seized any tree person entitled to 
freedom, with intent to have such free person held in sla- 
very, shall pay a fine of $5,000, and be imprisoned five years 
in the Connecticut State prison.” 

That is, where a person wrongfully and ma- 
liciously seizes or procures to be seized a free per- 
son entitled to freedom, with intent to have such 
free person held in slavery, simply again reduc- 
ing wrongfully and maliciously a free persoh 
into bondage. Our State would be derelict to its 
duty if it should not punish such offenses. The 
residue of the law is in regard to evidence which 


Avho shall be prosecuted under the act, and the 
gentlemen take exception to the provision that 


testimony. 

Mr. President, it is in almost all our States a 
uniform rule in criminal cases, that depositions 
i| are not evidence. That the accused shall be 
|| brought face to face with the witnesses against 
|| him, 1s a privilege dear to the heart of every man 
|| who loves justice and who loves liberty. Itis 
i! for the protection of the accused that he shall not 


persons with intent to procure or to aid or assist in procure. 


shall be admissible on the trial of an individual | 


depositions are excluded from being heard as | 


have his rights or his liberty sworn away iti de- 
positions by witnesses whom he never ‘saw, and 
of whom he never heard till he hears their depo- 
sitions read in court. He’ shall, under this. act, 
be confronted with his. accuser, withthe’ witness 
who swears in the cause: He shall be entitled to 
look each witness in the face.’ Thatis aprovision 
which every man—certainly every.innocentman—~ 
who is prosecuted for an offense, f trust would 
always light to have in.the law where he: may 
-be prosecuted.. That is all there is to that, and 
it is a provision in its general bearing for the pro- 
tection of the party prosecuted. Ti is not. any 
rule as respects the evidence which:a man claim- 
ing a fugitive shall furnish in order that the fugi- 
tive may be delivered to him. If, under the laws 
of Congress, such evidence is admissible on the 
trial before the commissioner or judge appointed 
by the United States, where the master claims 
the restoration of his fugitive, it will be admitted; 
this act does not interfere with it, does not touch 
it. Itis for the United States to create the tribu- 
nal before which a man claiming a fugitive from’ 
labor shall go, endow the officer with the proper 
authority, appoint the proper officers to adminis- 
ter and execute the law, and this act of the State 
of Connecticut docs not propose to meddle with 
these’ provisions in any, the slightest; degree 

Gentlemen may persist in asserting that this law 
is unconstitutional and is fraudulent and docs 
not mean what it says. Such aspersions as these 
cannot be answered. They can always be made, 
and it is never more difficult to answer them than 
when they are perfectly groundless. If there be 
anything in this act which is unconstitutional, 
the honorable Senator from Louisiana, greatas his 
acuteness is, hasyit scems to me, entirely failed to 
point it out. : 

It was my object, Mr. President, to vindicate 
my State from what scemed to me to be unmerited 
aspersions. That being done, I have nothing to 
a . ` 
|| Mr. BROWN. Itis nearly four o’clock ——— 

I| Mr. MASON, Will the Senator allow me to 
ask for a short executive session? 

Mr. BROWN. Iam not going to move an adp 
; journment, but to make another motion. I move 
to postpone the further consideration of the resolu- 
tiou before the Senate, with the view of taking up 
the resolution offered by me a few mornings ago. 

Mr. CLAY. Pardon mea moment. {think 
something was said on the other side which de- 
serves an answer just here, and J shall not occupy 
two minutes. The Senator from New Hampshire 
asked the Senator from Florida a question to 
which he made no response. He asked him 
whether there was not a fugitive slave act in 
Florida, requiring the rendition of fugitive slaves, 

Mr. MALLORY. My friend will exeuse me 
fora moment.. I did not dream that the Senator 
from New Hampshire wanted a serious answer 
to that question. He knows very well that every 
slaveholding State in the country has laws for the 
rendition of fugitive slaves as they have for the 
surrender of every other description of property. 
There is no dearth of law in my State, or in any 
southern State that I know of, on that subject. T 
may answer, too, that there is no law wanting in 
Florida for the compliance of that State and her 
citizens with every requisition of the Constitu- 
tion, not only on this, but every other subject. 

Mr. CLAY. The Senator from Florida has 
relieved me from the necessity of saying any- 
thing. 

Mr. BROWN. I now move to postpone the 
further consideration of this resolution, with a 
view of taking up the resolution offered by me the 
other morning. This resolution has been antici- 
pet by the Introduction of a bill which is now 
vefore the proper committee; and I take it for 
granted, therefore, that the subject of the resolu- 
tion is disposed of; and, hence, it may as well be 
laid aside, and we may take up my resolution, on 
which I do not intend, now or to-morrow, to ad- 
dress the Senate; but the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Wirsow] is desirous of addressing 
the Senate to-morrow, and ean just as well do it 
on the resolution I propose to take up.as on.any 
| other. 

Mr. WILSON. I would as soon speak on the 
resolution of the Senator from Missigsippi as on 
any other, and perhaps would prefer to: speak 
on it. ; 

Mr. BROWN. Then I moye to postpone the 


: 
i 
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consideration of this resolution, with a view of 
talting up the other. 
“The motion was agreed to. 


PROPERTY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


On motion of Mr. BROWN, the Senate pro- 
ceeded: to. consider the resolution submitted by 
chim affirming the right of citizens of every State 
-to'take into the Territories every description of 
property recognized under the Constitution, and 
the laws of any of the States. ‘ 

Mr. BROWN. I move that the further con- 
sideration of the resolution be postponed until to- 
morrow at half.past one o’clock, with the under- 
standing that the Scnator from Massachusetts, 
and not myself, is to occupy the floor, 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
On motion of Mr. MASON, the Senate pro- 
eceded to the consideration of executive business; 


and after some time spent in executive session the 
doors were reopened, and the Scnate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, January 24, 1860. 


: The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 
oy, Rev. J. L. ELLIOTT. : 
he Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


THES SPEAKERSHIP. 


. The CLERK stated the question to be upon the 

oint of order raised by the gentleman from Lowa 

Mr. Curtis] on Thursday last, on which the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Corwin] was entitled 
to the floor. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. With the permission 
of the gentleman from Ohio, [would make a brief 
explanation in regard to a matter which is only 
worthy òf notice because it involves a personal 
reflection upon myself. A few days ago—on last 
Wednesday, | believe—having the floor for a few 
minutes before the adjournment of the House, by 
the courtesy of my friend from Arkansas, (Mr, 
Hriypman,] for the purpose of making a brief 
explanation, to define my positon upon certam | 
political questions, and for the purpose of reading 
certain of a series of resolutions adopted by the 
Hlipois Democracy in convention assembled, J | 
proceeded, sir, to make the remarks which are 
reported in the paper—the Globe newspaper— 
which [send to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“Mr. MeCimrxann. With the permission of my friend 
from Arkansas, | will make a few remarks, 

“Mr. HinpMan. T yield to the gentleman from Hiuois 
for the purpose he has mentioned. l yield temporarily. 

“Mr. MeCusen any. Par aware that it cannot concern 
this [Louse or the country but very litte, i any, what may 
be my opinion upon the question of slavery in the "Territo- 
ries under the Constitution: yet, as Cant included in the 
call made by the gentleman from New York (Mr. Carter) 
to nnswer upon this question, L will bricly do so; not that į 
Į recognize his right to make such a call, or that T sympa- 
thize in the spirit of hostility to the Democratic party in 
which itwas made. Lanswer, sir, simply because $ cloose 
to do so. 

“fam aware, sir, that there are some differences of 
opinion between Democrats, particujarly between north- 
erm and southern Democrats, upon this question, But these 
differences are rather abstract than practical, and should 
not be allowed at this time to divide and distract the ener- 
gies of the Demoeratic party. ‘Chey should not be allowed 
to divide us in the face of an eager and embattled toc, whose 
battering rams are now playing with ruinous effect upon the 
temple of our libertics—upon the Constitution itself. ‘These 
differences, whatever they may be, should be settled within 
and by the Demoeratic party, and that, too, in a spirit of 
forbearance and conciliation. And J wish to inculeate this 
truth, this high and imperious duty, with the fullest force, 
upon all Democrats. 

« Slavery, as a subject of agitation in Congress, has been 

roductive of infinite mischief and no good. Both the tree 
States and the slave States have been injured by it; nor bas 
slavery, in any instance, Deen either extended or ri ined 
by congressional legislation. I speak in respect to slavery 
in the Territories. A higher law than any to be pa ed by 
Congress must and will contro] this question—the law of 
geography, climate, and soil; the law of scif-interest, which 
underlies and controls every community. Linight cite the 
history of the country in support of this assertion; but E 
will not stop to do so now. 

“In respect to slavery in the States and Territories, T 
stand upon the principle of non-interterenee by Congress 
upon the subject. I standtupon the same principle, in that 
ion, affirmed by the national Democracy in conven- 
sembled at Cincinnati in 1856. And while I would 
not have Congress to legislate slavery into any State or Ter- 
ritory, nor to exclude it therefrom, i would, in the language 
of the Kansas-Nebraska act, ‘leave the peopic thereof i 
fectiy free to form and reguinte their domestic institutions 
in their own way, subject ouly to the Constitution of the 
United States? “And when I say this, I include stavery as 
an institution coming within the meaning of domestic in- 
stitutions. 


“Now, while this is my position, I admit that thé power 
of a Territorial Legislature to prohibit slavery within the 
limits of the Territory is a judicial question to be decided 
by the Sapreme Court, and not a political question to be 
decided by any party or party platform, And Twilladd that 
if, when this question comes properly. before the Supreine 
Court, and that tribunal should decide against the power, I, 
for one, will acquiesce in the decision and obey it. But if, 
on the other hand, the decision should be in favor of the 
power, I shall expect that Democrats differing from me on 
this question will, on their part, acquiesec in and obey such 
decision. [(Yes!? © Yes!’ was answered by several mem- 
bers on the Democratic sidc.] 

& To show, Mr. Clerk, that the opinion I have expressed 
upon this question accords with the sentiments of the Hli- 
nois Democracy, E read the following resolutions, which 
were adopted by the Democratic State convention, held on 
the 4th instant, at Springficld : 

“ci, ‘That all questions pertaining to African slavery in 
the Territories shall be forever banished trom the Halls of 
Congress. 

«c92, That the people of the Territories respectively shall 
be left perfectly tree to make just such laws and regulations 
in respect to slavery, and all other matters of local concern, 
as they may determine for themselves, subject to no other 
Fenitations or restrictions than those imposed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. * * * * * 

«¢Phat whenever Congress, or the Legislature of any 
State or ‘Territory, shall make any enactment, or do any 
act which attempts to divest, impair, or prejudice any right 
which the owner of slaves or any other species of property 
may have or claim in any Territory, or elsewhere, hy virtue 
of the Constitution or otherwise, and the party aggrieved 
slal bring his case before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the Demoeraey of IHinois, as in duty bound by their 
obligations of fidelity to the Constitution, will cheerfully and 
faithfully respect and abide by the decision, and use all 
lawful means to aid in giving it full effect according to its 
true intent and meaning.’ 

“These resolutions affirm the doctrine held by the IHi- 
nois Democracy upon the mooted questions to which they 
relate. E stand upon them-and by them. 

“Mr. Parnsworrnu, Will my colleague allow the rest 
of the resolutions to be read 7 

“Mr. MeCurrnano. Certainly. My colleague can have 
them read, if he chooses to do so. ?? 

Mr. McCLERNAND. It will be observed by 
the House that a brief colloquy between my col- 
league and myself coneludes the remarks which 
have been read. My colleague recurring to the 
same subject the next day, but one, and alleging 
that an error existed in the report of that colloquy, 
proceeded to correet it, stating that T did not say 
‘my colleague can have them (the resolutions) 
read if he chooses to do so;”? but that I did say 
“my colleague can have them read when he can 
get the floor for that purpose.” 

After this recurrence to this subject, and a fur- 
ther brief colloquy between my colleague and 
myself the Tlouse adjourned over until Monday. 


i Yesterday I sought the floor to make the explana- 


tion I propose to make now; but as Í saw my col- 
league was not in his seat, Ldesisted. T iherefore 
proceed now. I wish to state now what I said bè- 
fore in substance in reference to this alleged differ- 
ence—that © isan unsubstantial difference. And 
{say further, without intending any disrespect to 
my colleague, that itis a frivolous difference, and 
a quibble upon mere words of which he complains. 
But my colleague not only insisted upon that 
error; but, according to the report of his remarks, 
he went farther and said, in the same paragraph 
from which { have quoted, what I shall now read: 

“ Afterwards, before he (meaning me] had concluded, L 
rose again and calted the attention of the House and the 
gentleman to the fact that a portion of the resolutions 


adopted by that convention had not been read, but were 
suppressed.”? 


But, in order to state the case fully, I will read 
what I have just read, with its connections: 


« Mr. Farnswortnu. Mr. Clerk, that report of the col- 
loquy that took place is not correct. f requested that the 
balance of the resolutions should be read. ‘The reply of 
my colleague was that} could have them read when | could 
get the floor for that purpose. Afterwards, before he had 
concluded, T rose again and called the attention of the 
House and the gentleman to the fact that a portion of the 
resolutions adopted by that convention Lad not been read, 
but were suppressed. 

« Now, sir Pt wish to have read those resolutions that 
were adopted by that convention, and which were omitted 
by my colleague. 

“Mr. Logan. Read them all. 

“Mr. Farnsworru. Mr. Clerk, read the two resolu- 
tions I bave marked. 

* Mr. MCCLERNAND., T hope the gentleman will have the, 
whole series read, as he seems to be very anxious to have 
them before the country. FT approve them. 

“Me. Farnsworti. F ask the Clerk to read the two 


resotutions which I have indicated, and which were shipped ` 


by my colleague.” 


Now, sir, it will be observed that [ am, in two 
places in this colloquy, charged by my colleague, 


in effect, with having suppressed certain of a se- | 


ries of resolutions adopted by the Iinois Democ- 
racy in convention assembled, for the purpose of 
concealing them from the public view. Now, I 


wish to say that this charge is totally unfounded. 
I assigned; at the time that my colleague called 
upon me to read the resolutions which ke de- 
sired to have read, as my reason for not doing 
so, that they did not consist with the line of 
my argument. I declined to do it. I left it for 
him todo. I was under no obligation to him to 
extend my remarks by introducing what I con- 
sidered irrelevant matter. The charge, therefore, 
which is involved in the words which I shall 
italicise, for the purpose of identifying them, is 
without foundation. Furthermore, the words 
used to convey the charge were not used by my 
colleague in the debate on the occasion referred 
to. They are a spurious addition to what he did 
say on that occasion. 

Now, I wish to say that I would not have trou- 
bled the House by going into a matter of this kind, 
but for the fact that the addition to the remarks 
which my colleague made in the House—made 
after the debate was closed, and made, as I think, 
without authority—involves the imputation of a 
design upon my part which I certainly did not 
entertain or have, It was an unparliamentary 
reflection upon me, and I have risen for the pur- 
pose of mecting it and repelling it. 

Now, with regard to the resolutions which the 
gentleman wished to be read, I may say this, that 
one of the resolutions which I had had read cov- 
ered the ground which the gentleman wished to 
have covered by another resolution. In other 
words, I read an equivalent resolution to one of 
the resolutions which the gentleman insisted on 
my having read. I read a resolution declaring 
that Congress ought to have nothing to do with 
slavery—a resolution declaring “ that all questions 
pertaining to African slavery in the Territories 
shall be banished from the halls of Congress.” 
That certainly expressed the opposition of the 
Illinois Democracy to the enactment of a slave 
code for the Territories. 

The other resolution which my colleague wished 
read, affirming that the Supreme Court had not 
decided that a Territorial Legislature did not pos- 
sess the power to establish or prohibit slavery— 
that resolution had been read several days before 
by my colleague from the Quincy district, (Mr, 
Morus.] So that there was no ground for the 
complaint of the gentleman that I would not pause 
in my remarks to have read the resolutions which 
he desired to have read. I had stated what was 
the position of the Illinois Democracy, on these 
two points, as broadly and conclusively as it is 
stated in the resolution that my colleague desired 
to have read. 

I must apologize to the House for troubling it 
with this subject. I know it is distasteful to the 


| House to have matters of this kind brought before 


it; and it is certainly very distasteful to me. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 1t will be recollected 
by the House, that while the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Carrer] was making his speech 
the other day, the question was propounded by 
him to several gentlemen of the southern Opposi- 
tion party, of the Administration Democracy, and 
of the Douglas Democracy, as to what their posi- 
tion was ih regard to a slave code for the -‘Terri- 
tories. The House will well remember that that 
question was put by Mr. Carrer to these several 
gentlemen. ‘Chey well remember the reply of the 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Borsrer,| of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Moore,| and of 
the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Cox.] ‘The latter 
gentleman was interrupted by Mr. Srour, who 
declared that he had no right to speak for the 
Oregon Democracy. 

Now, when my colleague, Mr. MCCLERNAND, 
took the floor to declare what was the position of 
the Ilinois Democracy, he sent to the Clerk’s 
desk certain resolutions adopted by the Douglas 


| party of that State, recently in State convention, 


and directed the Clerk to read particular resolu- 
tions’in that series. The resolutions to which he 
called the attention of the House were, first, one 
in regard to the right of the people of the Terri- 
tory to do whatever they pleased, subject to the 
Constitution—that old, hackneyed resolution, 
which they have been in the habit of adopting on 
all occasions, and which amounts to nothing; and 
another, in which it was declared that, when the 
Supreme Court should get the question before 
them and decide it, they would bow with proper 
deference to the decision of that court, whatever 
it might be. After the Clerk had read these two 
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resolutions, I rose and called the attention of the 
House to other resolutions in thé series, andasked 
my colleague if he would have them read. He 
replied that I could have them read, when I could 
get the floor for that purpose. He continued his 
speech, and before ‘he took his seat I again rose, 
and called the attention of the House to the fact 
that my colleague had not allowed all the resolu- 
tions of that convention to be read, but had sup- 
pressed a portion of them, or dodged them, or 
skipped them, or whatever the word may have 
been. Idid not intend to impute any dishonesty 
to my colleague; but I called the attention of the 
Housc to the fact that he had omitted resolutions 
in that series which I required to be read; and I 
used on that occasion the word ‘ suppressed.” 
When the Globe appeared next day, l saw that 
that wag not properly reported. [went to the 
Globe office, but could not find the original manu- 
script of the reporter. I did find the manuscript 
from which this was set up; but that was in the 
_ handwriting of my colleague, as was his entire 


speech on the occasion. twas, therefore, impos- | 


sible for me to bring the manuscript into the House, 
and thereby to correct the record; but, as soon as 
I had an opportunity, I sought the floor to make 
the correction. And then I called the attention of 
the House to that other resolution which was 
adopted by the Douglas Democracy in that con- 
vention, wherein they declared— 

“That the Democracy of Illinois, in State convention 
assembled, do reassert and affirm the Cincinnati platform, 
in the words, spirit, and meaning with which the same was 
adopted, understood, and ratified by the people in 1856, and 


do reject aud utterly repudiate all such new issues and tests | 


as the revival of the African slave trade, or a congressional 
slave code for the Territories, or the doctrine that slavery is 
a Federal institution, deriving its validity in the several 
Slates and Territories in which it exists from the Constitu- 
tion of the Uniled States, instead of being a mere municipal 
institution, existing in such States or Territories ‘under the 
laws thereof? ” 

Now, there is the resolution which, if my col- 
league had had read at the Clerk’s desk, would 
have placed the Douglas Democracy in their 
proper position in reference to the question raised 

y the gentleman from New York. They there 
declare that they are opposed to a slave code; that 
they are opposed to the revival of the African 
slave trade; that they are opposed to any other 
idea than that slavery is merely a municipal and 
local institution, not deriving any authority from 
the Constitution, but deriving its vitality solel 
from local and municipal law—the position which 


the Republican party has always occupied, and j 


now occupies, in reference to this question. That 
is all I sought to do. The mere question as to 
the particular word used is of no consequence. 
My object was only to put the House in posses- 
sion of the fact thatthe Douglas Democracy of 
Ilinois occupied this position. 


I think it due to the House, I think it due to | 


the country, and especially due to their friends 
on the other side of the Elouse, to know how the 
Douglas Democracy stand. I do not accuse my 
colleague of any dishonesty, but I know there is 
aman who lives in my State, standing about five 
feet four inches high, who seems to be rather 
anxious for the nomination for the Presidency— 
a Mr. Doveras—(I suppose it is unparliament- 
ary to allude to a Senator on this floor.) Ithought 
I had seen evidence of such a desire upon the 
partof Mr. Dovazas. But yesterday, in a room 
not far from this Hall, I heard Mr. Doveras 
make a speech, and I heard him take ground in 
favor of a congressional slave code, directly; I 
heard him declare his purpose to introduce, into 
the Senate of the United States, a bill making it 
a penal, a penitentiary offense for any person to 
interfere with the relation between master and 
slave, by enticing away the slave, or otherwise 
depriving the slaveholder of his property in the 
slave, in any State or Territory in this Union; to 
establish, in fact, a congressional slave code. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the gentleman allow me 
to make a statement? : 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. [cannot yield for the 
gentleman from Illinois to make a statement. If 
he wishes simply to ask me a question, or to sug- 
gest anything, I will yield to him. 


Mr. LOGAN. I wish to say this, in reference | 


to the last statement made by my colleague, re- 
garding the proposition of Senator DovcLas. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Iam making a state- 
ment, myself. he gentleman can have the floor 
when I have concluded, 


j 


$ 


j law-abiding and Constitution-loving man. 


Mr. LOGAN. If the gentleman will not allow 
me, of course I will not insist. : 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I will yield to my 
colleague. . i 

Mr. LOGAN. I merely wish to inform the gen- 
tleman, that so far as the Democracy are con- 
cerned, they can take care of themselves, and that 
if he would attend to his oavn platform and to his 
own business in this House, he would be acting 
with a little more propriety. I wish, further, to 
inform the gentleman, that there is no such thing 
as a slave code for the Territories contemplated 
by the proposition of Senator Doucnas. He did, 
on yesterday, in the Senate, take this position, 
that he would introduce a bill, and it will be en- 
acted into a law if enough votes can be got to pass 
it in this House, opening the doors of the poeni- 
tentiaries of the different States to such as insti- 
gate treason and insurrection, such men as band 
themselves together to run away fugitive slaves 
from their masters, in violation of the Constitution 
and the laws of the country. Nota slave code! 
It may be such a Jaw as the gentleman, himself, 
would not desire, for fear that it might apply to 
persons living in his vicinity. [Applause in the 
gallerics.] 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Thatisthe very po 
to which I was calling the attention of the Hou 
The proposition is, that a law shall be passed 
the punishment of crimes against slave proper 
and what is that but a code for slavery? Tam 
willing to retire-for my colleague to answer the 
question. When such a bill is introduced into 
this House or the Senate, I do not care whether 
you may call it a bill to punish treason, or con- 
spiracy, or what not—it is bill to protect property 
in slaves; that is whatitis. It is as much for that 


int 
se. 
or 
ty, 


| purpose, as a bill to punish horse stealing would 


be a bill to protect property in horses. It is a bill 
to protect property in slaves, and, as such, it isa 
congressional stave code, and nothing cise. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the gentleman wants an 
answer, I will give it to him. If the gentleman 
wants to know how the Democrats of Illinois 
stand, I will answer for myself. I say that J 
indorse to the fullest extent, every sentiment and 
every paragraph that is contained in the remarks 
of the honorable Senator from Illinois on yester- 
day. I further state to the gentleman, J under- 
stand this to be truc: that the proposition of the 
Senator from Illinois is to passa law by this Con- 
gress, for the purpose of suppressing ‘rebellion, 
Insurrection, and conspiracies to invade sister 
States, violating their domestic peace and tran- 
quillity. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. - I cannot give way to 
colleague for discussion. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have the floor, and I am not 

yet through. My colleague asked me to makea 

statement, which I am proceeding to do. The 


m 


| slave code he speaks of, as claimed by some gen- 


tlemen, is for the protection of slave property in 
the Territories, prior to their admission as States, 
whether held by authority of local law or not. 


The proposition of the Senator from Illinois is, | 


to make a law which shall be universal in its ap- 
plication in this Government, to repress your irre- 
presstble conflict; it is for the purpose of taking 
hold of men who seck to incite insurrection and 
to bring about bloodshed and murder; it is for the 
purpose of taking hold of such men as your John 
Browns and your Cooks, such men as have per- 
petrated and committed treason against the laws 
and peace of a sister State; itis for the purpose of 
putting in the penitentiary such menas band them- 
selves together for the purpose of tampering with 
their domestic institutions; itis for the purpose of 


| protecting every right that is guarantied to the peo- 


ple living ima sister State by the Constitution of the 
country; it is for that purpose, and for none other. 
And so far as Tam concerned, sir, I am in favor 
of carrying out every guarantee which the Consti- 
tution gives to any State or Territory, as every 
man-will do who is a patriot, a good citizen, a 
Let 
me tell you that this law, if it is passed, will put 


in the penitentiary such men as you have in your | 


part of the country,.who band together and con- 
spire for the purpose of stealing fugitive slaves; 
it will put in the penitentiary such men as you 
have who call meetings and there adopt measures 


and pledge themselves to go into sister States for | 
the purpose of inciting servile insurrection; it is | 
' forthe purpose of reaching such men asencouraged 
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your John Brown, and pressed. him on“in his” 
treason to the country; it: is for the purpose of 
reaching your “‘ irrepressible-conflict?” mon, who 
have engaged, if not directly, indirectly, in mur: 
der, and everything that is disreputable; dishon- 
orable, disgraceful, and shocking to humanity.” 
I do not know, nor do I intimate, that the gentle. 
man himself has been engaged in such things, but’ 
I do'believe that some of his constituents have 
indorsed the bloody crimes that are now registered 
upon the annals of the country. f i 

J understand, further, that pretended ministers 
of God have recently preached sermons upon the 
death of John Brown, and have held him up as a 
martyr in the great cause of freedom. Further, 
I do believe that men in your country, sir, and: 
throughout the North, have combined for the pur- 
pose of destroying property, and otherwise in- 
fringing upon the rights of their fellow-men. It 
is for that purpose we intend, if we can, to pass 
a law of this kind. I do not intend to intimate 
that you do these things; but if you or any other 
man should engage in such unlawful conduct ag 
to attempt to deprive our fellow-citizens of their 
property, or to infringe upon their rights in an 
illegal manner, we intend that you shall find the 
penitentiary doors open for you. (Laughter.] 
That is the purpose for which we intend to pass 
a law of this kind. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Now, I hope my 
friend is relieved. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LOGAN. IfI am not, I hope'you are. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I do not suppose that 
I could have better presented the argument than 
my colleague has done forme in ‘reference to 
Judge Dove as’s position on this question It is 
to pass a congressional law by which property in 
slaves is to be protected wherever it exists, notwith- 
standing the Douglas Democracy have declared 
in their State platform that slavery is merely a 
local, municipal institution, depending solely upon 
local law for its validity and protection. Ido not 
care by what high-sounding terms and epithets 
my colleague may characterize it; I do not care 
how much he may talk about Brown, or Cook, 
or anybody clse; it amounts, sir, to nothing more 
nor less than a congressional slave code. It is a 
congressional law for the protection and main- 
tenance of slave property. That is the position 
of the man my colleague worships, taken by him 
yesterday in the other wing of the Capitol. We 
see by their platform that the Douglas _Democ- 
racy of Hhnois take the position that the people 
of the Territories may decide whether they shall 
have or sball not have slavery, and in the next 
breath they declare that they bow with deference 
to the decision of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States. Mr. Doveras has declared over and 
over again that he admitted the legal right of 
slaveholders to take their slaves from slave States 
into the Territories, and yct he insists that. the 
people of the Territories, by some kind of hocus 
pocus which nobody can understand, may legally 
drive out that which may legally goin! Thus, 
sir, you sce, and the country secs, the contradic- 
tions, the absurdities, and the miscrable sophis- 
trics of this party and their Icader. I simply 
wanted to call the attention of the House to the 
fact that this Douglas Democracy, through their 
chief, have now put themselves upon record in 
favor of a slave code. < 

Mr. LOGAN. That was- on record a good 
many times in Hlinois. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 


It became necessary 


| for Mr. Dovas to make a bid for southern sup- 


port. If possible, he outbids the gentleman from 
Oregon, [Mr. Lane,] who the other, day rolled 
himself over in the dirt. Dovexas takes another 
turn, and he goes down even to the very depth 
of a slave code—a congressional slave code. 

Mr. REAGAN. Ido not like to interfere in 
matters of this kind; and I only now rise to sug- 


‘gest that it is unparliamentary for gentlemen to 
| refer to cach other in disrespectful terms. 


It is 
not parliamentary to refer to gentlemen in the 
other branch of Congress in terms of disrespect. 
I appeal to the propricty and self-respect of gen- 
tlemen not to violate the parliamentary rules- 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. I am talking: about 
political dirt—nothing else: [Laughter.] [donot 


il intend to be unparliamentary. 


Mr. REAGAN. . only appeal to the gentle- 
man’s idea of Bus Poe 8 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. My colleague; a mo- 
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ment ago, talked of putting us all in the peniten- 
tiary, and ho point of order was raised on him. 
I have no question but that Mr. Doveras and his 
party would like to have the Republicans in the 
penitentiary until after the next clection. [Laugh- 
ter.] But we do not intend to go there to please 
himi. We expect to get him and his. party in a 
tight. place before we are sent there. .- 

Mr. SMITH; of Virginia. Will the gentleman 
let me ask him a question? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. The gentleman will 
excuse me, I want to get through. 

Mr. Clerk, my colleague has alleged that there 
are constituents of mine, in Hlinois, who are en- 
gaged.in running off slaves. He has adduced no 
proof of that assertion. It will be remembered 
that some days ago, when my colleague and my- 
self had a little debate on this floor, that he de- 
clared there was no man anywhere in the Demo- 
cratic party of JIlinois engaged in running off black 
men contrary to the law. I, of course, could not 
assert otherwise. Shortly afterwards, sir, I re- 
ceived from Union county the following letter. 
The Clerk will read it, with the exception of the 
fourth page. The writer declares that he is a South 
Carolinian. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Anna, Union COUNTY, LLINOL, 
January 2, 1860. 
Sır: I write you this letter, that I, through you, may be 


able to learn from Mr. Logan, if the following mode of 


dealing with black men is the law of (Hgypt}): Ilinois: 

l. Shortly after the Ottawa rescue, J. B. Jones, J. Kirt- 
fey, and Alexander McKeeny, caught a negro and kepthim 
confined in Jones’ own house for several days, by and by 
thinking that an owner could be found down the Missis- 
sippi, sooner than in Anna. Mr. Kirtley (as Lam informed 
by a reliable man of our town) got aboard the cars one 
morning before day with the negro in question ; and whether 
he had to go all the way down to New Orleans to find aa 
owner, is not known, though he was gone some wecks 
before he retumed. : i 

2. George Blems and Daniel Bartlet committed an as- 
sault and battery on a negro by the name of George, by 
knocking him in the head with a atone, then confined and 
brought him into town, placed bim in the back room of 
Joseph Stone’s liquor shop, and kept him there from Tres- 
day night till Thursday week thercatler, (except what ime 
they bad him at work on the streets,) at whieh time Mr. 
Blems sells all bis right and title in the negro to Mr. Jones 
for one yoke of oxen and wagon, Jones also to pity hall the 
expenses Bartlet and Blems had been at; Jones now setises 
to pay any portion of the expeuses. So lems brings suit 
against Jones to recover the moncy according to their con- 

ract. So Jones gets John Dougherty to attend to the case 

for him, and tells Blaps if he makes him (Jones) pay the 
money, that he will put the law in force against them, 
Elems and Bartlet, for the unlawful seizure, aud detaining 
ot the negro. “So Dougherty, sccing the course things was 
about to take, proposed a compromise ; and Eems aud Bart- 
let, finding themselves in a snap, preferred to draw their 
emit, lose thelr money, pay half cost, and quit off even, 
rather than to ran the risk of the State prison. 

The toregoing ean be established by witnesses enough to 
hang Joun A. Logan (provided it was a eapital offense, 
and he the perpetrator) aa bhigh as Haman., 1 have men- 
tioned but two acts bere, not bat what Feould name others 
situilar, if it we y3; but these are enough to show 
Ute fets as they Yours, truly. 

To the Hon, Jonny I. PARNSWORTH, 

Mr. LOGAN. 
of that Jeter, 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. [willstate that he says 
himself that he is a South Carolinian by birth. 

_ Mr. LOGAN.  idesire to know his name, that 
it may be published to this House. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Very well. 

Mr.McCLERNAND. Isany name signed to 
the letter? 

The CLERK. The name is M. M. Inman. 

Mr. LOGAN. I want to know whether you 
vouch for this man as a gentleman of veracity? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 1 do not know any- 
thing about him. 1 only received the letter from 
him. 

Mr. LOGAN. I want to know if you vouch 
for any statement made in that letter? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Not at all. 
nothing about the facts. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ifthe gentleman cannot vouch 
for the man or the facts, it is of no consequence. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. This debate has wan- 
dered very far from the point to which F rose, and 
l want to bring it back to that point. It will be 
obscrved that the discussion, te which my col- 
league (Mr. Farnnswortu] and myself have been 
addressing ourselves, occurred on two days. A 
part of the debate to which I referred occurred on 
last Wednesday, and another part on the next Fri- 
day. With reference to the explanation which I 
made on Wednesday, defining my position upon 


{ want the name of the writer 


I know 


certain doctrinal points, itis true,as the gentleman !! 


| of the debate. 


| have. 


| stated, that I reported those remarks myself; and 


I did so because they were very brief; because I 
understood what I said; and because, when 1 
called upon the reporter for the report of them, he 
had not written them out, and could not give, his 
attention to them at that time. Under these cir- 
cumstances, being in a hurry to leave the office, I 
reported them myself, including the colloquy of 
Wednesday between my colleague and myself, 
consisting of about three lines, as 1 understood it 
to be, given to me by the reporter. After I had 
written out the colloquy, I submitted it to the re- 

orter, and asked him whether it was correct; and 
he answered me, according to my recollection, 
that it was substantially correct. I attached no 
importance to the interruption of my colleague at 
that time, because I did not know that he wished 
to emphasize what he said. ‘The report is: 

“Mr. Farnswortu. Will my colleague allow the rest 
of the resolutions to be read? 

“Mr. McCLernanp, Certainly. My colleague can have 
them read if he chooses to do so.?? 

Now, the only error upon which my colleague 
insists is, that I added that ¢‘ he could do so when 
he got tho floor for that purpose.” That is the 
whole difference he alleges, and that is no differ- 


enee in substance, as every gentleman will sce at | 


once. It is equally clear, in cither case, that it 
was not my purpose to yield the floor at that time 
to the gentleman from Tlinois, or to any other 
person, to read other resolutions than those which 
1 thought pertinentto the explanation I was mak- 


ing. Now, the gentleman says that he afterwards 


corrected those remarks by the addition of the | 


words to which 1 have taken exception. Not so, 
sir; notso. The gentleman is mistaken, The re- 
marks which he corrected occurred on another 
day—Friday after. But what are the words to 
which he refers? They are words which charge 


| me with suppressing certain resolutions which he 
| desired to have read—words charging me with 


skipping over certain resolutions. { say the gen- 
teman did not use those words upon that ocea- 
sion. Tsay this upon the authority of the reporter 
it is only to those words that I 


take exception. complained that the gentleman 


| should, after the debate was closed, add words 
| which imputed to me a design which J did not 
Would it not have been more honorable | 


for the gentleman, after my disclaimer, to have 
said, “TL accept your explanation. If you say it 
was not your design to suppress those resolu- 
tions, that the reason you did not read them was 
because they were not pertinent to the remarks I 
was making??? Thatissafficient. f have nothing 
more to say. Ought not the gentleman to have 
pursued that course? Would not that have been 
right? 


Now,sir,oncotherword. Withallrespeettomy | 


colleague, isitnotabsurd, isit not perfectly prepos- 
terous to suppose that I should have omitted to 
have read the resolutions referred to hy my col- 
league, for the purpose of concealing then from 
the public cye? Was it not notorious that they 
were resolutions which had been adopted by the 
Illinois Democracy in their late convention? Did 
not everybody know that? Who did not know 
it? Asl said before, had I not read an equivalent 
resolution upon one of the points to which one of 
the resolutions related, which was read subse- 
quently by my colleague? And had not my col- 
league from the Quincy district, some days before, 
in the House, read the other resolution desired by 
my colleague to beread? Is not, then, the clamor 
made by my colleague a false clamor—a clamor 
unsupported by the facts of the case? It is dis- 
tasteful tome to bringa matter of this kind before 
the House. P regret the necessity I have felt 
myself under to do so. J would be the last man 
upon this floor to impute to any membera design 
which he disclaims, and especially under the eir- 
cumstances in which this design was imputed to 
me—not in debate, but after debate had ceased. 
My collcague departs from the question between 
him and mysclf, and says that Judge Doveras 
has proposed a slave code in the Senate of the 
United States. I putitto the gentleman, and putit 
to the House, whether this is a fair interpretation 
of what Judge Doveras has done in the Senate? 
It is easy for any man to call any act of legis- 
lation by any name he may choose; but it does 
not follow that he has characterized it correctly. 
The act will, as it ought to, be judged of by its 


Intrinsic nature. Now, E venture to say that there | 


| Reagan] that 


is not an intelligent and impartial man in these 
United States who will say, and. especially say 
under oath, that the proposition made by Judge 
Dovexas, in the Senate, contemplates the enact- 
ment of a slave code. The Senator who replied 
to Judge Doveras did notimpute to himany such 
design, as I understand. Why? Because he knew 
no such design was entertained. On the contrary, 
I am informed by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
r. Fessenpen said, in the course 
of his reply to Judge Doveras, that he did not 
know but he would himself vote for the proposi- 
tion. 

What, in truth, is the proposition of Judge 
Dovexras? It is to pass alaw which will prevent 
the recurrence of such invasions as that which 


| occurred at Harper’s Ferry—invasions attended 


with murder, treason, and bloodshed. And is not 
this loyal and right? Is it not conformable to the 
spirit and the letter of the Constitution? Does not 
the Constitution provide not only that the United 
States shall guaranty to every State in the Union 


; a republican form of government, but “shall pro- 


tect cach of them against invasion?’? And was not 
John Brown’s raid into Virginia an “invasion ?”” 
Is the gentleman opposed toa law which shall pre- 
vent the recurrence of such outrages? Is ho op- 
nosed to a legislative repression of such invasions? 
is he opposed to a legislative suppression of trea- 
son, of arson, of robbery, and of larceny? Thatis 
the objectof the resolution proposed by the Scnator 
from Ilinois. Whatis understood by a slave code, 
of which we hearso much here? Itisthat Congress 
shall pass a law protecting slavery in the Terri- 
tories. Would this proposition of Judge Dove- 
Las protect slavery ina Territory, independent of 
the action of the people? It says nothing on that 
point. His proposition would only protect prop- 
erty where property lawfully exists. If slave 
property exists.in a Territory, ıt would protect 
it there. If it docs not exist there, it would not. I 
repeat, the gentlemen’s interpretation of Judge 
Dovenas’s propositionis an erroneous one, origin- 
ating in the gentleman’s prejudices, in his hos- 
tility to Judge Dovaras and to the Democratic 
party. 

Now, my friend from Alabama [Mr. coen] has 
asked me to have read the resolution offered b 
Senator Doveras. I send it to the Clerk’s des 
to be read. 

Mr. FENTON. I rise to a point of order. The 
gentleman has finished the point of personal ex- 
planation for which he rose; and he has not the 
fluor for any other purpose. 

Mr. MCCLERNAND. Iask the gentleman’s 
sardon—— 

The CLERK. Does the gentleman from New 
York insist on his point of order? 

Mr. FENTON. Ido. 

Mr. MecCLERNAND. Itis at the request of 
the gentleman from Alabama that 1} send up this 
resolution to be read. 

The resolution was read by the Clerk, as fol- 
lows: 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to report a bill for the protection ofeach State and 
Territory of the Union against invasion by the authorities 
or inhabitants of any other State or ‘Perritory; and for the 
suppression and punishnicut of conspiracies or combina- 
tions in any State or ‘Territory with intent to invade, assail, 


or molest the government, inhahitants, property, or institu- 
tions ofany other State er Territory of the Union.” 


Mr. McCLERNAND. Tam also requested by 
my friend from Wisconsin, [Mr. LARRABEE, ] to 
send to the Clerk’s desk to be read the following 
extract from Senator Fissenpen’s speech: 


“TY have not examined the constitutional question my- 
self. F have my own general impressions with regard to it. 
I have trusted it to the able committee who have had it in 
charge: and | supposed that at the proper time we should 
bear trom them a scheme within constitutional limits, caj- 
culated, designed, able, to eftect the good object which the 
Senator scems to have so much at heart, and which we all 
have at heart. And, sir, I will say this: that so far as he 
spoken on that particular portion of the inquiry, with 
d tothe question of constitutional power, as at present 
ed, Lam disposed to agree with his views. [certainly 
ain disposed to agree with him as tothe importance, if need 
be, in view of the recent events which have transpired and 
excited so much feeling throughout the country, that the 
power of this Government should be exerted now, in order 
to teach the people of all this country that they have no 
right in any State to form schemes of any description to 
disturb the peace of their neighbors. [hold with him, and, 
I presume, with all members of the Senate—I know E do 
with all the members of my own party—that if this powcr 
can be found—and I believe it exists—it should be exerted 
for thatend. fam ready to go as far as any man. reason- 
abiy coenid go in order to aecnmplish the purpose.” 
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Mr. LOGAN. I desire to say a word personal 
to myself. [Cries of “ Order!) 

A Memper on the Republican side. You have 
had your personal explanation, 

Mr. LOGAN. I appeal to the gentleman from 
Ohio to yield me the floor on this ground. This 
letter has been presented here and read, in re- 
spect to my acts, and desiring that I may be hung. 
Now, I merely wish to have sent to the Clerk’s 
desk a paragraph froma newspaper, which I desire 
to have read. It is very short, and I wish to make 
a statement in regard to it. 

Mr. OLIN. I object. 


Mr. FENTON. Finsist on the gentleman from | 


omg proceeding with his remarks, or yiclding the 
oor. 

Mr. LOGAN. I wish to address a remark to 
me gentlemen who are objecting. [Calls of ** Or- 

er! 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Illinois 
will not be in order while objection is made. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Will the gentleman 
from Ohio allow me—— 

Members on the Republican side. 
No? “No!” 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
being interrupted. 

Mr. PETTIT. 
Tllin®is to order. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. As it appears to be 
the gencral desire of gentlemen to hear the gentle- 
man from Ohio, I will scck another time to call 
the attention of the House to what I desire to say. 

Several Members. Any other time. 

Mr. CORWIN then resumed the floor, and 
concluded his speech. [It will be published in 
the Appendix.] 

_ Mr. KEITT then obtained the floor;but yielded 
it to f 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland, who moved that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
half past four o’clock, p. m.) the Houscadjourned. 


` 


“No!” 
I object to my colleague 


T call the gentleman from 
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Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Guruzy. 
TheJournalof yesterday was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. MASON presented the petition of James 
Birdsong, administrator of Sally Ellis, deceased, 
praying that a pension may be allowed her from 
the death of her husband, at the same rate re- 
ceived by him in his lifetime; which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PEARCE presented the memorial of John 
A. Smith, clerk. of the circuit and criminal courts 
in the District of Columbia, praying that the mar- 
shal may be authorized and required by law to 
collect clerks’ fees, as is provided by the laws of 
Maryland; and that his accounts may be opened 
and settled upon correct principles, and that he be 
allowed credit for all fees returned uncollectable; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 
of George G. Barnard, of New York, assignee of 


David C. Broderick, deceased, praying that pro- | 


vision may be made by Congress by means of 
which he, as assignee, may receive the.amount 
of milcage or salary, whatever it may be, that 
was due to Mr. Broderick at the time of his death, 


with certain papers accompanying the same; which | 


I move to refer to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Before that reference is 
made, I wish to say that we find in the Judiciary 
Committce that we are getting a great many refer- 
ences on matters that really do not belong to us. 
We have heretofore not made a point of it in the 
Senate; but I desire to inquire of the Senator from 
Maine in what way this is properly referable to 
that committee ? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Because-a question of law 
arises as to the disposition, growing out of the 
statute which has been passed in reference to the 
compensation of members of Congress. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Does it simply raise the 

uestion of the construction of an existing law? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. That is the first question, 
undoubtedly, connected with it, and then how far 
the laws that do exist in reference to the subject 


are or should be binding upon Congress under the | 


peculiar circumstances of the case, 


I present the memorial | 


1 

Mr. BENJAMIN. 1 withdraw the objection: | 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I have considered. the 
question, and thought it appropriate to that com- 
mittee. 

The memorial was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. J also present the memo- 
rial of the American Missionary Association, 
praying that additional laws may be passed to 
restrain the foreign slave trade. They have set 
forth that they have long held a mission on the 
shores of Africa, and that their operations there 
are seriously interfered with by those who carry 
on the slave trade contrary to law; that the effect 
of it is to produce a great deal of intemperance and 
vice among the natives, leading to wars and diffi- 
cultics of all descriptions, by which thcir opera- 
tions, with reference to christianizing the natives, 
are very much interfered with and prevented. The 
memorial is one that is well worth reading, and I 
move that it be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. BROWN, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of Sallie Eola Reneau, pray- 
ing an appropriation of a portion of unappropriated public | 
land in the State of Mississippi, for the purpose of endow- į 
ing the State Female College of Mississippi, on the files of 
the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


On motion of Mr. SEWARD, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of Marshall O. Roberts and 
others, trustees of A. G. Sloo, contractor for carrying the 
mail between New York, New O ssans, Havana, and Cha- 
gres, praying additional compensation for extra mail facil- 
ities on that route, on the files of the Senate, be referred to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


On motion of Mr. GRIMES, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of William B. Herrick, a sur- | 
geon in the Army, during the war with Mexico, praying to 
be allowed a pension, on the files of the Senate, be referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 


Mr. BENJAMIN, from the Committee on the | 


Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill (S. No, 
386) toamend the existing laws relative to the com- 
pensation of the district attorneys, marshals, and 


clerks of the circuit and district courts ef the Uni- | 


ted States, reported it with an amendment. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 

Mr. BENJAMIN asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. 
No, 104) for the final adjustment of private land 
claims in the States of Florida, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, and Missouri, and for other purposes; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Private Land Claims. 


REGENCY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


Mr. PEARCE submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the vacancy in the Board of Regents ot 
the Sinithsonian Institution, occasioned by the expiration 
of the term of Hon. STEPHEN A. Dovuctas, be now filled } 
by the President of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Hon. STE- 

PHEN A. Doveras to fill the vacancy. 
PRINTING INVESTIGATION. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Messrs. 
Kine, SLIDELL, ANTHONY, POWELL, and KEN- 
NEDY, as the special committee authorized by the 
resolution submitted by Mr. Kine, and adopted 
yesterday. 

UNION MEETING AT TROY, NEW YORK. 

Mr. LANE. Iholdin my hand, and hive been 
requested to lay before the Senate, the report of 
the proceedings of a Union meeting held in the 
city of Troy, New York, on the evening of the 
28th of December last. The mecting seems to have 
been attended by a very large number of the most 
respectable and influential of the citizens, with 
some of whom Iam personally acquainted, and 
others I know by reputation. The secretary of 
the mecting, in his letter to me inclosing the pro- 
ceedings, says: 

“ Our citizens are true and faithful to the Union and the 
Constitution of the country, and they desire the fact to be 
‘known of all men.? Our meeting was one of the largest 
and most respectable ever held in the city, combining in 
an eminent degree the patriotism, wealth, and talent of our 
citizens. We believe that demonstrations of this character 
will do some good towards allaying the unfortunate political 
agitations of the day; and our citizens, ever anxious for the 
character of the city of their home, desire that their position 
should he as widely known as possible at this time.” 
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In performing the duty assigned me, Mr. Presi«! 
dent, I may be permitted to remark that'no‘one 
could be found in this body to whom the task of 
presenting these papers would be more acceptable 
and agreeable. I may not approve every word 
uttered at the meeting, as reported; but upon ex-> 
amination of the resolutions adopted, arfll also th 
speeches delivered on the oceasion by two'dis-" 
tinguished citizens of the Empire State, I find the: 
tone and import of the resolutions and speeches 
eminently patriotic and conservative; and such: 
being the case, I take great pleasure‘in presenting 
them to this body as another manifestation of 1a 
sound and healthy state of public sentiment, which 
in the hour of gloom and distrust and alienation,’ 
cannot fail to have a salutary effect in, allaying 
agitation and restoring those fraternal feelings 
which should ever exist among the members of 
eur common Union. f / 

I am aware, sir, that there are those in and out 
of Congress who ridicule these Union meetings, 
holding that the Union is in no danger, and: that 
even if it were in danger, such meetings would 
not save it. I envy not the man who, whether 
these meetings do good or not, make them the 
subject of merriment and derision. To adopt the 
language of the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Hun- 
TER,} on a late occasion, ‘levity in the presence 
of the dangers which surround us, is as ill-timed 
and inappropriate as the laugh of the inebriate at 
theded of death.” That dangers do surround us; 
that the Union is imperiled by the present posi- 
tion and tendency of parties, and the general cur- 
rent of political events during the last year, no 
one can deny. We have been drifting towards 
disunion faster than we permitted ourselves to 
believe. If, as we approach the fearful abyss, 
some persons should see fit to sound the alarm, 
and, by the only mcans in their power, endeavor 
to save themselves and the country from certain 
destruction, though they may fail to do so, the 
motive which impels them to make the effort is 
worthy and commendable; and the men engaged’ 
in sück an undertaking should be treated with the 
respect duc to integrity of motive and the sincerity’ 
of a proper feeling*of patriotism. i : 

I am gratified that these meetings- are held in 
the northern States; I hope they will continue to 
be held in all the great cities and large towns and. 
agricultural districts until the conservative senti- 
ment of that section shall have spoken in tones, 
which cannot be misunderstood, that the Consti- 
tution shal! be maintained in letter and AP 
equality of States and their equal right in the 
territory, and all other blessings secured by the 
Constitution shall prevail. Every such manifest- 
ation I hail with the joy of the husbandman, who, 
sceing the morning sunlight bursting through the 
broken clouds, knows that the tempest has past, 
and that a night of storms will be followed by the 
calm repose of a day of sunshine and peace... I 
belicve that these mectings are indications of a 
settled determination on the part of the greatand- 
growing conscrvative clement of the North to put 
a-stop to our unhappy and worse than unprofit- 
able political agitations. The commercial classcs, 
the mechanics, the farmers of the North and West, 
see that they have far more interest in this mat- 
ter than demagogues and agitators. Let them 
speak out, as they have in this meeting at Troy. 
Our southern friends, í hope, will sce that the - 
spirit of patriotism and devotion to the Constitu- 
uon is not yet extinet; that though dangers now 
threaten and perils environ us on every side, pas- 
sion will cre long subside, the clouds which darken 
our political firmament pass away, and peace and 
concord once more prevail throughout the coun- 
try. Let us not yet “ despair of the Republic.” 

Task, Mr. President, if it is in order, that the 
resolutions be read. 7 

Mr. HALE. Irise formally to object to the 
reception of these resolutions. I will state, in a 
very few words, my reason, and then leave the 
matter to the Senate. My impression is, aud if 
Tam wrong I can be corrected by elder members * 
of the Senate, who know a great deal ‘more of 
these things than I do, that the Senate have‘here- 
tofore refused to receive and place on their files 
the proceedings of public meetings expressive of 
opinion, which do not ask or invoke any action 
of the Senate or of the Legislature. ‘This subject 
has been before the Senate frequently since I have 


| had the honor to be a.member of it, and my rec- 


olfection is that the mere record and expression 
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of opinion,as I understand this to be, not invok- 
ing any.action, either by the Senate or the Legis- ; 
lature, have not ordinarily been received by the 
Senate. If that has been the case heretofore, I 
simply wish that it may be persevered in now. L 
can assure the honorable Senator from Oregon 
that I male this objection out of no feeling of un- || 
kindness to him or to.the gentlemen who passed 
the resolutions. I certainly am as much. gratified 
as he is at the expression of any patriotic senti- 
ments from any, part of the country, North or 
South, and am glad to hear of a wholesome state 
` of public opinion existing anywhere; but my rec- 
ollection of the course of the Senate is that it has 
heretofore declined. to receive any mere resolu- 
tions and declarations of public sentiment, not- 
withstanding they were requested to be presented , 
to the Senate, when they do not invoke any ac- 
tion either of the Senate or the Legislature. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I am uot well 
acquainted with the rules of the Senate in relation 
to matters of this kind. I ask that no especial | 
favor shall be extended to these resolutions, or 
the gentlemen who requested me to present them. 
I have discharged my duty. I find the resolutions 
and speeches of gentlemen at that meeting cemi- 
nently patriotic and conservative, and such as I 
would be glad to sce prevailing in this country. 
If it is notin order, if there 1s any rule of the 
Senate forbidding or preventing the presenting of 
such proccedings, I am sure [will not ask it; but 
I will ask that the resolutions of the meeting be 
incorporated in the remaks { have made in pre- 
senting them. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator from Oregon will 
allow me, I think I can make a suggestion which 
will be agreeable to him, and respectful to the 
gentlemen who got up this mecting; and that is, 
that the question may lic over until we have had 
an opportunity of consulting older gentlemen and 
the precedents, and to see what the precedents |} 
have been, that we may pursue the same course 
with this that has herctofore been pursued with 
similar papers. Let the matter lie over myi! to- |} 
morrow morning. | 

Mr. PUGH. We have had a precedent at this |} 
very session. ‘he Senator from New York [Mr. | 
King] presented the proceedings of a similar moct- | 
ing, introduced them with a speech, and the res- | 
olutions were read, | 

Mr. KING. I supposed the practice of the 
Senate—I am not quite certain, but I have seen it 
done often in the Senate—was to present these 
papers, call the attention of the Senate to them, 
and then lay them on the table. I believe that is 
the usual practice, and that it is a proper practice. || 

Mr. LANE. Out of respect to the gentlemen |} 
who held this meeting, 1 have with pleasure pre- 
sented their proceedings, and it matters not what 
disposition the Senate choose to make of them. 
All that Cask is, that the resolutions of the meet- 
ing shall be incorporated in the remarks [have 
made in presenting their proccedings. I desire to 
violate no ruleof the Senate, nor to ask any spe- 
cial favor for my accommodation, or the accom- 
modation of the gentlemen who got up the mect- 


ing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Firzrar- | 
nick.) Does the Senator from New Hampshire |) 
withdraw his objection? 

Mr. HALE. I want to put myself right. I 
have not the slightest objection to any course 
being taken with these resolutions that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon or anybody else wishes. My 
impression is, that this subject was up before the 
Senate—the honorable Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, Davis] will recollect it—and has been a mat- 
ter of discussion. I think the practice, adopted 
at least ten years ago, was this: that simple ex- | 
pressions of opinion of a public meeting that in- | 
voked no action of the Senate or the Legislature, 
were not received, and made a part of the files of 
the Senate; and if this matter might He over until 
to-morrow, I shall withdraw any objection, if j 
such has not been the practice of the Senate, or 
if the Senate are anxious to take the course which 
the Senator has suggested. I care nothing about 
it. Let it lic over informally until to-morrow; it 
can be then disposed of. 

Mr. DAVIS. It is not necessary that there 
should be any rule governing the case. Tdo not 
understand that there is any. There is a rale 
which applies to the presentation of petitionsand 


memorials, and unless this comes under one head |} 


if not go upon the files. 


htoe 
j dis 
capable of solution, exeept they be considered in the calm- | 


! hol 


or the other, it is quite clear it. cannot be received. 
A paper merely setting forth what a public meet- 


| ing has done somewhere, may be the basis of a 
ii notice taken by a member on the floor, but it calls 


for no action of the Senate, and therefore should 
Clearly, it cannot be re- 
ceived, if that be the nature of the paper. 

Mr. HALE. That has been the practice here- 
tofore, E know. 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Oregon calls for the reading of the resolu- 
tions. The Senator from New Hampshire objects 
to the reception of them. The call for the reading 
isin order unless objected to by some Senator. 

Mr. HALE. Levit lie over until to-morrow, 

There is no objection to that. 
* The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sona- 
tor from Oregon accept the proposition of the 
Senator from New Hampshire, that the resolu- 
tions lie over until to-morrow? 

Mr. LANE. Ihave no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS. I am afraid we shall get into 
confusion. That isto receive the paper. The 
Senator from New Hampshire properly objects 
to receiving the papcr. If we accept the propo- 
sition that it lic over until to-morrow, then we 
have received the paper. 

Mr. HALE. 
of reception, and I except to it simply on the 
ground of precedent and propriety. I think the 
rule has been exactly stated by the Senator from 

Then Task leave of the Senate 


Mississippi. 

Mr. LANE. 
to withdraw the paper. 

Tho PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
will understand that as the sense of the Senate 
unless objected to. 

Mr. LANE. Theresolutions, I presume, I can 
incorporate in my remarks. They are as follows : 

“Whereas, the recent atrocious attempts to disturb the 
peace of a sister State, and stir up a servile insurrection 
within her borders, have ereated an intense excitement in 
the public mind, not only in the State in which those out- 
rages were perpetrated, but throughout the entire Confed- 
3 aud whereas, we deprecate the constant danger- 


| ous and designing efforts of that portion of the rostrum, the 


pulpit, and the press, both North and South, whieh strives 
te the publie mind by the violent, and intemperate 
cussion of topies which, from their very vatare, are in- 


ext, most serious, and conciliatory manner ;? and whereas, 
while the people of other northern cities and communities 
we giving publie expression to their sentiments of una- 
bated attachment and devotion to the Union of the States and 
the Constitution, silence, on our part, might be construed 
into indifference or want of sympathy with those great and 
cherished interests which the Union and the Constitution 
guaranty to us: Therefore, 

“Resolved, ‘hatthe city of Troy, in common with her sis- 
ter cities of the State of New York, is loyal to the Union ; 
unshaken in her attachment to the institutions of the whole 
country; true in her devotion to the compromises of the 
Constitution, venerating its wisdom, cherishing its tradi- 
tions, abiding with implicit faith upon its compacts, and 
construing its provisionsiua spirit of fair, just, aud candid 
liberality. 

* Resoly. 


1, Phat, as a manufacti 
peopte, te recognize the fact that the Union of these States 
isthe electric spark which aniinates our manufacturing and 
commercial industry; that itsets in motion the spindle and 
the foom, turns the wheels of our machinery, lights our 
furnace and our forge fires,and fills the sails of commerce ; 
and that, if no bigher or more patriotic motive animated us, 
the instinctive desire of prosperity, which is common alike 
to all communities, and incites them to avail themselves of 
every clement of material advantage, would prompt us to 

stain and defend to the last the glorious fabric of our 
national Government. g 
“ Resolved, ‘That, as a patriotic and law-abiding people, 
than a manufacturing and commercial people, we 
cherish the Union from higher sentiments than those which 
are prompted merely by scH-interest and advantage. Sur- 
rounded by hallowed memories of the Revolution, standing 
on a spot which was within sound of the cannon of Sara- 
toga, our city, though risen since that time, and grown into 
a populous and busy mart of trade and industry, lavs claim 
toa share in the eommon glory of our ancestors. We ven- 
erate their patriotism, and we honor with filiaj reverence 
the work of their hands, the Constitution of the United 
States, which protects and defends us and our inter 
as it protects and defends every national interest and i 
tution, which establishes both commercial and political 
rights; and, whiie it seeures the southern planter in his 
domestic institutions, at the same time secures freedom to 
the commerce of our northern rivers and lakes. 

© Resolved, That we will in good faith abide by all the 
provisions of the Constitution ; that while we claim the full 
benefit of those parts of the compact which the South con- 
ceded to the North, we desire and mean faithfully to carry 
out those parts of it which the North conceded to the South. 
That, in the construction.of that instrument, we know no 
higher law as a rule of political action than the adjudica- 
tions of the Supreme Court of the United States, as the bind- 
ing force of such adjudications has been expounded and 
understood by the ablest jurists of our country, by Jay and 
Marshall, Kent and Story, Webster and Clay ; and that we 
shall attempt neither to escape, evade, nor weaken, the foree 
of such adjudications. 


ing and commercial 


I do not object to the question | 


Í 
| 


“ Resolved, That we deprecate the further agitation ofthe 
question of slavery, either in or out of Congress; that we 
disclaim the right to interfere, directly or indirectly, with 
domestic ‘slavery wherever it legally exists; that we con- 
demn all interference with slavery in the States as an out~ 
rage upon State rights and State sovereignty; that we 
especially condemn and denounce all attempts like those 
recently made in Virginia to incite servile insurrection 
within her borders; and that while we condgmn the act as 
wicked and treasonable, and the actors therein as encmies 
of the public tranquillity, we also regard these whe lend their 
aid or sympatby to such acts as adding fuel to the incen- 
diary fire, and contributing to widen the breach between us 
and our brethren of the South. 

“ Resolved, That the separate States of this Confederacy 
have distinctive and sovereign rights, which are guarantied, 
not impaired, by their union under a common Constitution 5 
and that we regard the constitutional compact as the only 
authorized bond of union; but that irrespective of its legal 
obligations, we are sensible of the sympathetic pulsations 
of a great national heart, keenly sensitive to the vicissi- 
tudes and triumphs of our count Leart which responds 
to every effort tending to unite in indissoluble bonds a peo- 

le of one history, one language, and one destiny. 

“ Resolved, ‘That, assembled as we are in the capacity of 


! citizens of the State of New York, and representing, as we 


believe we do in this respect, the almost unanimous senti- 
ment of our city and community, we feel authorized—we 
feel it our duty to rebuke the fell spirit of disunion, whether 
it raises its hydra head at the North or at the South, or at 
the East or at the West; and regarding alf as brothers, all 
as true and loyalmen, who are willing to stand by the com- 
promises of the constitutional compact, in opposition to 
gectionalism and fanaticism, we are ready to. unite with 
them, and march under that banner on whose folds are in- 
scribed the words of the greatest of New England’s saftes- 
men, ¢ Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and insep- 
arable? » 
PROPERTY IN TERRITORIES. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the following 
resolutions, submitted by Mr. Broww on the 18th 
Instant: 

Resolved, That the Territorics arc the common property 
ofallthe States; and that it is the privilege of the citizens 
of all the States to go into the Territories with every kind 
or description of property recognized by the Constitution 
of the United States, and held under the laws of any of the 
States ; and that it is the constitutional duty of the law- 
making power, wherever ladged, or by whomsoever exe 
cised, whether by the Congress or the Territorial Legi 
ture, to enact such Jaws as may be found necessary for the 
adequate and suflicient protection of such property. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be instructed 
to insert, in any bill they may report for the organization of 
new Territor’ a clause declaring it to be the duty of the 
Territorial Legislature to enact adequate and sufficient laws 
for the protection ofall kinds of property, as above described, 
within the limits of the Territory ; and that, upon its failure 
or refusal to do so, it is the admitted duty of Congress to 
interfere and pass such huws. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, when the Re- 
public entered the family of nations, it proclaimed 
to kings and princes, to nobles and privileged 
classes, to toiling freemen and lowly bondmen, 
the equality of man. Passing now through the 
eighty-fourth year of national life, America pre- 
sents to the gaze of nations the humiliating and 
saddening spectacle of a Republic which began its 
independent existence by the promulgation of a 
bill of rights as old as creation and as wide as 
humanity, distracted by discordant and angry dis- 
cussions upon issues growing out of the bondage 
of four million men. . 

Slavery in America—our connections with it, 
and relations to it, the obligations these connec- 
tions and relations impose upon us as men, as cit- 
izens of the States and of the United States—make 
the issues of the age, the transcendent magnitude 
of which command the profoundest attention of 
the country. Jn the crowded city and the lonely 
dwelling, the public press and the judicial tri- 
bunal, the hall of legislation and the temple of the 
living God—every where—goes on the * irrepress- 
ible conflict’? between the sublime creed of the 
charter of independence and the aggressive spirit 
of slavery; between the institutions of freedom 
our fathers founded and the system of haman 
bondage which now darkens the land, casting its 
baleful shadows over the Republic, obscuring its 
luster, and marring its symmetry and beauty. 

Within fifteen States of this democratic Repub- 
lic, which commenced its career by uttering the 
ideas of equality and liberty that live in the throb- 


| bing hearts of the toiling masses, and nurse even 


the wavering hopes of hapless bondmen amid the 
thick gloom of rayless oppression, more than four 
million human beings, made in the image of God, 
arc- held in perpetual bondage. By mexorable 
laws, sanctioned by the merciless force of public 
opinion, these millions are denied the rights of 
manhood, and degraded to the abject condition 
of chattelhood. To ther, the hallowed relations 
of husband and wife, parent and child, are held 
not by the sacred rights of a common humanity 
but by the will of masters. The laws, the cus- 
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toms, the publie opinion which have sunk these 
millions from the dignity of humanity down to the 
degradation of chattels, have founded and devel- 
oped a privileged class, which now controls the 
slaveholding States. This class now rules these. 
fifteen States, abrogating, in support of its inter- 
ests, the inborn, inbred, constitutional right of frec- 


dom of speech and freedom of.the press. In these. 


States. the power of this class. is overshadowing, 
resistless, complete. 

Over the Federal Government this class, this 
slave power, has. achieved complete dominion. 
The slave power this day holds the national Gov- 
ernment, in allits departments, in absolute subju- 
gation. In this Chamber, where sit the represent- 
atives of sovereign Commonwealths, that power 
retains unbroken sway. That power bids. the 
Supreme Court utter iis decrees, and that high tri- 
bunal obeysitsimpcrative commands. Thatpower 
holds the President in the hollow of its hand, com- 
pelling him to declare that “‘ slavery exists in Kan- 
sas by virtue ofthe Constitution; ” that ‘the master 
has the right to.take hisslave into the Territories 
as property, and have it protected there under the 
Federal Constitution;” that ‘neither Congress 
nor the Territorial Legislature, nor any human 
power, has any authority to annul or impair this 
vested right.” That power summoned the aspir- 
ing Vice President to his own Kentucky to give 
his assurances “that. this constitutional right 
exists;’’ that “ we must hold to this principle, we 
must stand by it;’ and ‘if it cannot be enforced 
for want of proper legislation to enforce it, suf- 
ficient legislation must be passed, or our Govern- 
ment: is a failure.” That power lays its iron 
hand upon the representatives of free and proud 
Commonwealths in this Chamber and in the other, 
compelling them to disavow their own recorded 
opinions, to accept the monstrous dogma that 
“neither Congress, nor a Territorial Legislature, 
nor any human power has any authority to annul 
or impair the vested right” of the master to have 
his slave protected as property in the Territories 
under the Federal Constitution. Well might the 
Vice President, in view of the recent triumphs 
and the imperial sway of the slave power, proudly 
say to the men of his native Kentucky, ‘we 
stand ina good position!”?: ‘We have the Exec- 
utive; wehave the laws; we have the courts; and 
that is a great advance from where we stood ten- 
years ago !”” 

The glowing pages of that history which re- 
cords the deeds of the heroic men who, in de- 
fense of the inherent and. indefcasible rights of 
humanity, accepted the bloody issues of civil war, 
and defied and baffled the gigantic power of the 
British empire, won national independence, and 
framed a Constitution for united America, bear to 
us of this generation the amplest. evidences that 
they, with rare exceptions, believed slavery to be 
a local and temporary evil, which British avarice 
planted and British power nurtured in America, 
and which the advancing current of a humane 
and Christian civilization would sweep from the 
land it stained and polluted. But seventy ycars, 
Mr. President, have now passed away since the 
inauguration of the Government under the Federal 
Constitution. Those six hundred thousand bond- 
men, valued at Icss than fifty million dollars, have 
increased to four million, valucd at more than two 
thousand million. That feeble system of Afri- 
can slavery, which seemed to the hopeful cyes 
of our patriotic fathers smitten with the disease 
of original sin, has expanded into a gigantic sys- 
tem, which now casts its chilling influences over 
the land, polluting the very sources of national 
life, perverting the moral sense of the nation, cor- 
rupting the sentiment of justice, humanity, and 
liberty, and leaving the traces of its ruinous 
power upon the institutions and upon the soil 
of the Republic, which it turns to barrenness and 
desolation. 

Sir, this expansion and growth of the system 
of African slavery, this development of the slave 
power, during the past seventy years, have 
wrought a wonderful change, a complete revo- 
lution, in the sentiments and opinions of the 

ublic men who control the councils of America. 
What a contrast between slavery in America in 
1789 and slavery in America in 1860! Then it 
was weak; now itis strong. Then its influences 
over the nation were impotent; now it holds the 
Government in its iron grasp. Then the public 
men who dictated the policy of the Government 


deemed it to be a moral, social, and political evil, 
which humanity and religion deplored; now it 
is regarded by the men who control the Gov- 
ernment ag a positive good, a beneficent system, 
“a great moral,” in the words of the Senator 
from Mississippi, [Mr. Brown,] ‘social and po- 
litical blessing; a blessing to the master and a. 
blessing to the slave.” Then, to prohibit it in 
the Territories was deemed alike the right and: 
duty of the Government; now, the avowed. doc- 
trinc of the Administration of the Government is, 
that the slaveholders have the right to carry their 
slaves as property into the Territories, and hold 
them there as property by virtue of the Consti- 
tution, and that “neither Congress nor a Terri- 
| torial Legislature, nor any human power, has 
authority to annul or impair this vested right.” 
Then, to cherish, as a living faith, the creed that 
“all men are created equal;”’ to believe slavery 
to be an evil; to believe with Henry that ‘a time 
would come to abolish this lamentable evil; and 
with Jefferson, that ‘* nothing is more certainly 
written in the book of fate than that this people 
shall be free,” brought neither proscription from 
power, nor indignities from the people; now these 
sentiments bring upon the public man the pro- 
scriptions of power, the ridicule and reproach of 
presses in the interest of power, and subject the 
American citizen, whose rights are guarded by 
constitutional guarantees, in the slave States to the 
insults and degrading indignities of lawless and 
brutal mobs, maddened by the fanaticism of sla- 
very, toarrests, imprisonments, fines, and banish- 
ment. Then, the people of America confided their 
new Governmentto the guardianshipand guidance 
of statesmen, known by thcir acts and recorded 
opinions to be unaltcrably opposed to the slave | 
trade, to the perpetuity of slavery, to its expan- 

sion into the vast empire of the Northwest; now, 

the public men of America, who inherit the senti- 

ments and opinions of Washington, Jefferson, 


| 
| 
| 


trious compecrs, who would consecrate the terri- 
torial possessions of the Republic to free institu- 
tions forall, are admonished, in these Chambers, 
that they will not be permitted, in the slave States, 
to avow their sentiments, or to advocato. the elec- 
tion to the Presidency, in 1860, of a candidate 
representing their policy; ay, that the election of 
such a candidate will be cause for the dissolution 
of the Union. . 

In the month of August, 1620, twenty African 


At Jamestown, in 1620, began that system of 
human slavery in America, which now, in 1860, 


of the nation; to expand itself over the vast pos- 
sessions of the Republic; to repress the inborn 
right of the freedom of speech and of the press; 
to arrest and to imprison, to scourge and to ban- 
ish American citizens for entertaining, cherishing, 
and uttering the sentiments of the great statesmen 
of the North and of the South, who carried us 
through the fire and blood of the Revolution— 
statesmen whose names are forever associated 
withnational independence and constitutional free- 
dom. 

This system of African slavery, planted on the | 
shores of Virginia, grew and spread over Amer- 
ica under the colonial and commercial policy of 
England. Encouraged by British legislation, and j 
fostered by royal favor, the merchants of England 
transported from the shores of Western Africa, to 
the thirteen British colonies, from the middle of | 
the seventeenth century to 1776, more than three 
hundred thousand of the children of Africa. The 
coffers of her merchants were filled with gold, 
soiled with the blood of these hapless bondmen! 
For nearly two centuries the party of the slave 
trade controlled the Government, and directed the 
policy of England. Kings and queens, lords and 
commons, judges, attorneys general, and bishops, 
all gaveto the traffic in the bodies of men their per- 
sistentsupport. Parliamentpronounced ‘the trade 
highly advantageous to the kingdom and its col- 
onies.” Queen Anne instructed the Governor of 
New York and New Jersey ‘‘ to give due encour- 
agement to the Royal African Company.” The 
merchants and mannfacturers clamored for the ex- 
tension and protection of the African slave traffic; 
and when the charter of the Royal African Cóm- 
pany expired, in 1749, the ports of Africa, for 
thirty degrees, from Cape Blanco to Loango St. 
| Pauls, were thrown open to the free competition of 


Madison, Adams, Jay, Hamilton, and their illus- į; 


bondmen were borne into the waters of Virginia, | 


haughtily assumes to mold and fashion the policy i 


British commerce, Under-this-colonial:and com=- 

mercial policy of England, thetrafficin the bodies - 
of men, between the coasts of Africaand the Span- 

ish, French, and British. colonics in-the western 

world, expanded: into gigantic. proportions,.and 

slavery spread and. increased. with, such fearful. 

rapidity, that-the American colonies were startled 

and appalled; and “laws:.designed to.restrict.im-. 
portationsofslaves,’’says Bancroft, ‘‘axe scattered, 
along therecords of coloniallegislation,”’ To cheek, 
their importation, Virginia imposed atax; but “the: 
African Company obtained the repeal of the lay, 
“The British Government,” says. Madison, $‘ con- 
stantly checked the attempts of Virginia to pute, 
stop to this infernal. trafic.”  Oglethorpe,. the 
founder of Georgia, forbade slavery; but:.‘‘the. 
merchants got the Government to’ sanction slayery: 
i there.” Even South Carolina, for attempting. to, 
restrict the slave traffic, received the rebuke of the 
British Government, which steadily and.relent- 
lessly resisted all colonial action tending. to check 
the inhuman traffic in the souls and, bodies of men. 
Upto the hour of national independence, the Gov- 
ernment of England’ sternly rejected-al! colonial 
restrictions upon slavery and the'slave trade and 
persisted in the policy of forcing that trade upon 

all her colonies, which. were ‘not alowed,” in 


H 


|| the words of the Earl of Dartmouth, in 1775, * to 


check or discourage, in any degree, a traffic so 
beneficial to the nation.” British avarice planted 
slavery in America; British legislation nurtured, 
and sustained it; and British statesmen sanctioned 
and guarded it. 

In spite, however, of the. avarice: of the. men 
who guided the commercial and colonial policy of. 
England, in spite of the potent influences of the 
statesmen who swayed the councils of the Throne, 
the slave trade and slavery found sturdy oppo- 
nents in. England and America. In the middle of 
the cighteenth century, years before. Granville 
Sharpe brought James Somerset before the King’s 
bench—twenty years before Lord Mansfield pro- 
nounced that immortal opinion, which reversed 
the joint opinion of York and ‘Talbot, that ‘a 
| slave coming into Great Britain doth. not become 
free,” and made it forever impossible for slaves to 
breathe the air of. England —lohn Woolman trav-. 
crsed America, proclaiming to Christian men that- 
“ the practice of continuing men in slavery was 
not right;” that ‘liberty, was the natural right of 
all men equally”? This. early apostle of eman- 
cipation found many slave: masters on the banks 
of the Hudson, the Delaware, and the. Potomac, 
who encouraged the emancipation of the ‘bond- 
men, “ because they had no contract for their la- 
bor, and liberty was their right.” During the 
years of agitation and discussion, from the treaty 
of Paris in 1762 to the opening dawn of the Rev- 
olution at Lexington—years during which. the 
rights of the colonies.and the rights of man were 
discussed with masterly power by the most-.gifted 
minds of America, the popularleadersin New Eng- 
jand, the middle colonies, and Virginia, did not 
fail to see and to acknowledge the wrongfulness 
of slavery, and to denounce the slave trafic and 
the slave-cxtending policy of the British Govern- 
ment. The records of those days of trial and of 
glory will bear to all coming time the amplest evi- 
dence that the men who inaugurated the Revolu- 
tion—carried America from colonial dependence 
to national independence, were not only hostile to 
the slave trade, but to the perpetual existence. of 
slavery itself. 

When the First Congress assembled in 1774, 
he humanity of the colonies, long repressed and 
baffled by the power of England, found utterance. 
That assemblage of illustrious men declared that 
| * God never intended a part of the human race to 
hold property in, and unbounded power over, 
others;”’ that they ‘ would not import slaves, or 
buy slaves imported by others.” Thesc illustrious 
statesmen framed the articles of association which 
united the colonies in one federative Union.. By 
the second article of that bond of union, the slave 
strade was prohibited; and that prohibition. of the 
inhuman trafic in man was sustained by the:men 
' of the North and the men of the-South, and by 
the colonies of the North and of the South. Thus 
did the slave trade, which Jefferson afterwards, in. 
| the original draft.of the Deelaration,. branded as 
| an * cxecrable commerce,” a {¢-piratical warfare ,”” 
reecive the condemnation of the men who accepted 
the bloody issues of civil war in defense of their 
: periled liberties. 
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When the Declaration. of Independence was 
proclaimed, nearly halfa million of men were held 
in bondage in America. Influenced by the rising 
spirit of liberty, by the awakened sense of the 
natural rights of man, which had found utterance 
in the charter of'independence, the northern States 
early adopted ‘measures tending to emancipation. 
Nor were efforts for the emancipation of the bond- 
men confined to the northern States. Jefferson and 
Wythe, commissioned to revise the laws of Vir- 
ginia, after the peace of 1783, prepared a plan 
of gradual emancipation; but timid counsels pre- 
vailed, and the Old Dominion failed to take her 

lace in the list of free Commonwealths, Timid- 
ity, the sordid spirit of gain, the lust and pridc of 
the privileged class—not the humane sentiments of 
Washington and Henry, Jefferson and Wythe, 
Mason and Randolph — controlled the policy of 
that great State. But Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to 
Dr. Price, of England, in 1785, thus spoke of the 
cause of emancipation in Virginia: 

“This is the next State to which we may turn our eyes 
for the interesting spectacle of justice in conflict with avarice 
and oppression—a conflict wherein the sacred side is daily 
gaining recruits, from the influx into office of young men, 
grown up and growing up. These have sucked in the prin- 
ciples of liberty, as it were, with their mothers’ milk; and 
it is to them I look with anxiety to turn the fate of the 
question.” 

When the convention assembled in May, 1787, 
to frame the Constitution of the United States, 
Massachusetts was a free Commonwealth. The 


foot of the slave no longer pressed the rock of 


Plymouth, nor the hallowed sods of Lexington, 
Concord, or Bunker Hill, Other northern States 
had taken measures for ultimate emancipation; 
but slavery, in its modified form, sull lingered in 
the North. In the whole country nearly six hun- 
dred thousand human beings were held in servi- 
tude; but these bondmen were only estimated at the 
average value ofcighty dollars each; and Elbridge 
Gerry’ estimated the whole value of the slaves at 
that time, south of the Rotomac, at $10,000,000. 
Slavery existed in each of the States by the mere 
force of the laws, usages, and regulations of the 
people of cach State, where it was recognized as a 
mere local institution, 

In that assemblage of illustrious statesmen, met 


to frame a Constitution for a free people, were jį 
men whose wisdom in council aud valor in the ; 


field had carried the country through the fire of 
a revolutionary war. The baptism of freedom 
was on their brows, and its spirit burned in their 
bosoms. Over that assemblage of statesmen pre- 
sided the peerless Washington, who ‘ wished as 
much as any man living to seo slavery abolished 
by legislative authority;” and to “accomplish 
it by. the only proper and effective mode,” his 
‘suffrage should never be wanting.” Franklin 
regarded slavery as ‘fan atrocious debasement 
of human nature,” and he was prepared to © step 


to the verge of vested power to discourage every | 


species of traffic in the bodies of our fellow-men.” 
Madison, whose name is forever associated with 
the Constitution of the United States, pronounced 
slavery “a dreadful calamity,” and he ‘ thought 
it wrong to admit in the Constitution the idea that 
there could be property in man.” Gouverneur 


; : : te 
Morris, whose hand was to give the finishing 


form to-the work of the convention, denounced 
slavery as ‘a nefarious institution.” Luther Mar- 
tin believed that ‘God was Lord of all, viewing 
with equal eye the poor African slave and his 
American master;’’ and he would “ authorize the 
General Government to make such regulations as 
should be most advantageous for the gradual abo- 
lition of slavery and the emancipation of the slaves 
which were already in the States.” Elbridge 
Gerry “ would leave slavery to be dealt with by 
the States, but he would give no sanction to it.” 
Oliver Ellsworth believed “slavery would soon 
be only a speck in the country.” George Mason 
declared that slavery produced ‘the most perni- 
cious effects on manners,” that “every master of 


slaves is born a petty tyrant;” that “it brought | 


the curse of Heaven on a country.” Roger Sher- 
man “would not tax slaves, because it would 
imply that they were property.” Rufus King 
would by organic law enact that “* slavery shall 
be forever prohibited’? in the western Territories. 
Alexander Hamilton, James Wilson, Robert Mor- 
ris, and other statesmen, whose names are im- 


perishably associated with the constitutional his- | 
tory of the Republic, have Jeft in the records of the 


country their sentiments of hostility to slavery 


The framers of the Constitution, like the members 
of the first Congress, who branded the slave trade; 
the members of the Congress of 1776, who declared 
that “all men are created equal;’? and the mem- 
bers of the Congress of 1787, who stamped the 
words ‘slavery shall be and is forever prohib- 
ited” on every foot of the territory northwest of 
the Ohio, were hostile to the traffic in men, to the 
extension of slavery, and to its perpetuity in 
America. 

But there came Into that convention the repre- 
sentatives of a small but powerful class, which 
clung, in South Carolina and Georgia, with re- 
lentless tenacity, to the British slave-trading and 
slave-extending and slave-perpetuating policy. 
In “complaisance to this class 1n South Carolina 
and Georgia,” the signers of, the Declaration of 
Independence had erased from the original draft 
of Jefferson the arraignment of the British mon- 
arch for ‘waging cruel war against human na- 
ture itself,” “ violating its most sacred rights of 
life and liberty in the persons of a distant people, 
who never offended him, captivating and carry- 
ing them into slavery in another hemisphere.’’ 
This class had broken the second article of the 
association of union, which prohibited the im- 


portation and the trafficin slaves; and in that time | 


of trial and of anxiety, when the men who had met 
undismayed the power of England on the perilous 
ridges of battle, trembled for the future of their 
country, the representatives of this slavecholding 
class of the extreme South came into that council 


| of patriotic statesmen ready to peril the unity of 


the Republic, unless they could wring from the 
convention the power to continuc the inhuman, 
loathsome, and polluted traffic in the muscles and 
bones of men—a traffic which Jefferson branded 
as an **execrable commerce,” and Madison pro- 
nounced “infernal.” To silence the clamorous 
demands of the Rutledges and Pinckneys, the 
Butlers and Baldwins—the representatives of this 
class—the convention made a compromise by 
which they permitted the slave trade to continue 
for twenty years longer, unchecked by national 
legislation, three fifths of the slaves to be repre- 
sented in the House, and a provision to be incor- 
porated into the Constitution for the rendition of 
persons owing service or labor in one State es- 
caping into another. These concessions were 


wrung from the convention, not by the power of | 


the slavcholding class, but by its weakness rather; 


by the fatal confidence of the statesmen of that | 


day that slavery wouldsoon pass away under the 
influences of the ideas they had proclaimed and 
the institutions they had founded. The slave rep- 
resentation and the clause conecrning fugitives 
from labor were then regarded as questions of 
little practical importanea, while the authority 
wholly to extinguish the slave traffic after 1808, 
and the inhibition of slavery by the ordinance of 


1787 in the Northwest, were deemed fatal to the | 


expansion and development of slavery and its 


| malign influences. 


The organization of the Federal Government, 


j under the Constitution, demonstrated the impo- 


tency of the slave perpetuatists and the anti- 
slavery sentiment of the people. Washington 
was unanimously borne into the Presidency, and 
he had avowed it to be ‘ among his first wishes to 


sce some plan adopted by which slavery in this | 


” 


may be abolished by law. Adams was 


comity 
made Vice President, and he held that, # consent- } 


ing to slavery is a sacrilegious breach of trust.’? 


Jefferson was made Secretary of State, and he had | 
on of domestic slavery | 


declared that ‘the aboli 
was the greatest object of desire ;’’ that ‘the whole 
commerce between master and slave is a perpetual 


| eXercise of the most boisterous passions—the 
: most unremitting despotism on the one part and | 
degrading submission on the other;’’ that ‘the 


statesman should be loaded with execration who, 
permitting one half the citizens to trample on the 
rights of the other, transforms those into despots, 
and these into enemies, destroys the morals of the 
one part, and the Amor Patrie of the other;” that 
he “trembled for his country when he reflected 
that God was just; that his justice cannot slee 

forever; that ‘the Almighty has no attribute 
which can take side with us in such a contest.” 
Hamilton was placed at the head of the Treasury, 
and he was a member of an anti-slavery society in 
New York, where he united in a petition for the 
emancipation of those who, “ free by the laws of 
God, are held in slavery by the laws of the State. ”? 


Jay was made Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
and he believed slavery to be an “‘ iniquity’ ’—-“ a 
šin of crimson dyc,”’ and that“ our prayers to 
Heaven would be impious until we abolished it.’ 
And from the presidency of an abolition society 
this pure and stainless character was summoned 
by Washington to preside over that highest judi- 
cial tribunal. Gouverneur Morris believed that 
‘slavery brought the curse of Heaven upon a 


country,” and Washington sent him to represent > 


his Government at the Court of France. Madi- 
son, Gerry, Langdon, King, Ellsworth, Sherman, 
Robert Morris, and other renowned statesmen, 
whose anti-slavery sentiments were recorded in 
the history of the country, held seats in the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. Those patri- 
otic statesmen, into whose keeping the American 
people intrusted the new-formed Government, 
were committed, fully committed, against the 
slave traffic, the extension of slavery, and for the 
ultimate emancipation of slavery in all America. 

The foremost men of that day, not in the na- 
tional councils, were equally committed against 
the slave system. They saw what Washington 
saw and expressed, ‘the direful effects of slavery.” 
Patrick Henry declared that ‘it would rejoice 
his very soul, that every one of his fellow-beings 
was emancipated;’’ that he ‘believed the time 
would come to abolish this lamentable evil;” that 
he ** would transmit to their descendants, together 
with their slaves, a pity for their unhappy lot, 
and an abhorrence of slavery.” James Iredell, 
soon to be summoned by Washington to the bench 
of the Supreme Court, in the convention of North 
Carolina avowed that ‘when the entire abolition 
of slavery takes place, it will be an event which 
mast be pleasing to every generous mind and 
every friend of human nature.” The great Mary- 
land lawyer, Luther Martin, declared that ‘sla~ 
very is inconsistent with the genius of Republic- 
anism, and has a tendency to destroy those prin- 
ciples, on which it is supported, as it lessens the 
sense of the equal rights of mankind, and habituates 
us to tyranny and oppression,” William Pinkney 
also declared, that ‘nothing is more clear, than 
that the effect of slavery is to destroy that REVER- 
ENCE FOR LIBERTY, which is THE VITAL PRINCIPLE 
OF A REPUBLIC;”’ that ‘‘the dreary system of par- 
tial bondage is iniquitous and most dishonorable 
to Maryland;”’ that “ by the eternal principles of 
natural justice, no master has a right to hold his 
slave in bondage «a single hour;”’ and this great jurist 
uttered these prophetic words, which we sce ful- 
filled in this age, “If slavery continues fifty years 
longer its effects will be seenin the decay of the spirit 
of liberty in the free States.” 

The enduring records of the Republic will carry 
down to after ages the sentiments of hostility to 
human bondage, uttered by the men wha, in de- 
fense of periled liberty, defied the power of the 
British empire and gave independence to the North 
American Republic. The history of that age is 
radiant with the glowing thoughts and burning 
words against African slavery, which British 
avarice planted,on the virgin soil of the western 
world. Under their inspiring words, cmancipa- 
tion societies sprang into being in the South and 
in the North, and the noblest names that grace 
the pages of our history were enrolled upon the 
records of these societies. A national anti-slavery 
society was organized, and the highest hopes of 
the patriot, the philanthropist, and the Christian 
seemed in process of realization. Colored free- 
men, many of whom had periled their lives on the 
stricken fields of the Revolution, were allowed the 
rights of citizenship in some of the States. In 
Maryland and North Carolina they possessed 
this right, and young Tennessee, in 1796, came 
into the Union with a constitution which permit- 
ted free colored men to exercise that high right of 
citizenship. In New York, Chanceiler Robert 
R. Livingston, one of the foremost men of his age 
in America reported against a bill- referred to 
him for the gradual abolition of slavery, because 
it did not give to the emancipated bondmen the 
full rights of citizenship and the right of suffrage; 
for they “could not,” he said, ‘be deprived of 
these essential rights without shocking the prin- 
ciples of equal liberty, and laying the foundation 
of an aristocracy of the most dangerous and ma~ 
lignant kind, rendering power permanent and 
hereditary in the hands of those persons who de~ 
duce their origin through white ancestors only.” 


| Such were the ltheral sentiments of a statesman 
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of exalted character and large and varied experi- 
ences, who acted as a member of the committee 
to‘draft the Declaration of Independence, and as 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs under the Confeder- 
ation; who administered the oath of office to the 
first President, and negotiated the treaty for the 
acquisition of Louisiana. 

hat slave power now compels public men, nur- 
tured and reared amidst the influences of free in- 
stitutions, to hasten with alacrity to disavow past 
sentiments and opinions, to accept the dogmas of 
the slave Propaganda, and to join in hunting down 
old comrades, That power has cetablished in the 
slave States a relentless despotism over the free- 
dom of speech and of the press, and of correspond- 
ence through the mails. That power will not 
permit American citizens to entertain, utter, print, 
or circulate, sentiments and opinions concerning 
slavery which were avowed by Jefferson, Henry, 
Mason, and the great men of Virginia of the revo- 
lutionary era, or even by McDowell, Summers, 
and Randolph, in the convention of 1830. The 
American citizen, living under a Constitution 
which guarantics free specch, holds that right 
subject to arbitrary Jaws or to the lawless acts of 
brutal mobs. George Fitzhugh, one of the apostles 
of slavery, the author of a work on ‘Tue Fair- 
URE or "ree Society,” in which he avows the 
doctrine that “slavery, BLACK OR wuHiTs, is right 
and necessary,’ now declares, with regard to the 


“right of private judgment, freedom of speech, j 


freedom of the press, and freedom of religion,” 
that “ the South takes care to trammel these sterner 
rights (so-called) quite as efficicntly, by an austere 
public opinion, as Louis Napoleon docs by law 
or by mere volition;’’ that ‘we propose to deter 
men from applying the ax to the rootof our south- 
ern institutions, (that is, by discussions or recur- 
ring to ‘fundamental principles,’) first by moral 
suasion or monition, next by tar and feathers, 
and, that failing, by the halter.” 

Sir, what a humiliating spectacle does the Re- 
public now present to the ga# of mankind! | 
speak not of the millions of beings sunk from the 
lofty level of a common humanity down to the 
abject submission of unrcasoning beasts of burden, 
n of the laws that. shrivel the mind and debase 
the soul of the bondman; but I speak of the deeds 
of lawlessness and inhumanity against free Amer- 
ican citizens—deeds which shock every manly 
bosom. The mails daily bring us intelligence of 
the lawless deeds of brutal mobs, of the indigni- 
ties perpetrated upon freemen, guilty of no crime, 
unless it be a crime, in 1860, to cling to the opin- 
ions of the fathers of the Republic. The Post 

‘Office Department, the Postmaster Gencral tells 
us, “pervades every channel of commerce and 
every theater of human enterprise; and while vis- 
iting, as it does kindly, every fireside, mingles 
with the throbbings of almost every heart in the 
land. In the amplitude of its beneficence, it min- 
isters to all climes and creeds and pursuits, with 
the same eager readiness and with equal fullness 
of fidelity. This Post Office Department, in 
nearly half the States, is at the mercy of the. stu- 
pidity or prejudice of postmasters, maddened by 
slavery fanaticism, and the correspondence of the 
people and the public journals may be examined, 
seized, and destroyed by these censors of despot- 
ism; and this may be and is done under the open 
sanction of the Administration. Families are ban- 
ished from their hearths and homes. Free colored 
men are forced to break the holy ties of kindred, 
seek homes among strangers, or be doomed to per- 
petual slavery, by laws which ‘propose,’ in the 
words of Judge Catron, of the Supreme Court, 
“to commit an outrage, to perpetrate an oppression 
and cruelty.” Surely there is no country in Chris- 
tendom—no, not one—where the freemen of the 
United States are exposed to such insults, such 
indignities, such lawless oppressions, as in the 
slaveholding States of this Democratic Republic. 
The President calls our attention to the outrages 
perpetrated upon American citizens in Mexico. 
There is, sir, more security for the citizens of 
Massachusetts, for the cighteen million people 
of the North, in revolutionary Mexico, rent and 
torn by civil war, than in the slaveholding States. 
More insults, indignities, and outrages, have 
been heaped upon freemen in the slave States, 
during the past one hundred days, than havebeen 
perpetrated upon American citizens in Mexico 
during all the changes and revolutions and civil 


| strifes which have marked the forty years of her 
independent existence. 

Mr. President, the statesmen of the South, in 
this Chamber and in the other wing of the Cap- 
| itol, frankly admit that a revolution concerning 
| slavery has been wrought in the public sentiment 
| of the slaveholding States. This admitted revo- 

lution in the sentiments of the people of the South 
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| has wrought the change in the policy of the slave 
| States and of the national Government now so 
| unmistakably manifest. How did the slavehold- 
| ing class—a mere handful of men in this nation of 
| twenty-six million freemen—work this. change 
| in the poliey of the nation; a change which the 
f sense of justice, the love of liberty, the humane 

| and Christian sentiments of the age, condemn? 
| How did this small, and, so far as numbers are 
concerned, insignificant class of slaveholders, 
achieve over the councils of Republican America 
| an influence so potential ? 

This slaveholding class, which shapes and fash- 
ions at its pleasure the policy of the General Gov- 
ernment, was borne into power by the Democratic 
party; and it is this day upheld in power by the 
Democratic party. Acquiring the ascendency in 
the Democratic party, this privileged class has 
imposed its hateful dogmas upon that party, com- 
pelling it to carry its flag, to fight its battles, and 
to bear the crushing burden of its crimes against 
the rights of human nature. Democrats of the 
free States, men born under the inspiring influ- 
ences of free institutions, taught in free schools, 
instructed in free churches, have, during the last 
fifteen years, borne the banners of slavery cxten- 
sion, and often ingloriously fallen under the con- 
suming wrath of a betrayed and indignant people. 
The Democracy of the North is as much the in- 
strument of the slave power for extending, up- 
holding, and perpetuating human slavery in Amer- 
ica, as is the army of the Emperor of Austria in 
maimtaining his despotic rule in Hungary and 
Venetia. 

Sir, when the Army returned from Mexico, 
bringing with it the title decds to half a million 
square miles of free soil, the people of the free 
States desired it to be consecrated forever to free- 
dom and free institutions. The Democracy of the 
North, obedient to the popular will, gave their 
suppart to the policy of slave prohibition; but the 
slave power imperiously demanded the abandon- 
ment of the principle of slave inhibition, and De- 
mocracy obeyed the peremptory mandate, aban- 
doned the Jeffersonian proviso and organized Utah 
and New Mexico without any guarantees for free- 
dom. The slave power, in the hour of its triumph 
in its territorial policy, required a new fugitive 
slave law; and the northern Democracy consented 
to the enactment of a law which violated every 
legal guarantee of freemen, shocked the sense of 
justice, and put in jeopardy the liberties of free 
men of which the legal rights of the poorest and the 
humblest outweigh the interests of every slave- 
holder in America. In 1854, the slave propagand- 
ists demanded the repeal of the prohibition of sla- 
very in Kansasand Nebraska;and the Democracy, 
in complaisance to the slave power, repealed that 
prohibition. Five thousand armed men of Mis- 
sourimarched into Kansas, seized the ballot-boxes, 
elected a Territorial Legislature, planted slavery, 
enacted inhuman and unchristian laws for its sup- 
port. The slave power demanded the enforcement 
of those arbitrary enactments by the Gencral Gov- 
ernment, and President Pierce upheld them with 
the bayoncts of the Army; and in this he was sup- 
ported by the Democracy of the North. The slave 
power demanded that Governor Walker and Sec- 
retary Stanton should be removed for exposing 


1857; and President Buchanan forced Walker to 
resign, and removed Stanton, who would not 
bend; and the Democracy of the North upheld 
the action of the President. 

To crown the long series of outrages upon the 
people of Kansas, the slave power demanded that 
Congress should force the Lecompton constitu- 


unwilling and protesting people; and the Democ- 
racy of the North, with few exceptions, responded 
to that infamous demand. ‘The slave power re- 
quires the abandonment of the doctrine that the 
people ofa Territory can legislate against slavery, 
and the acceptance of the dogma that the Constitu- 
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į tion protects slavery as property in the Verritonies; | 


the pro-slavery frauds of the October election of | 


tion, the product of fraud and violence, upon an | 


and the leaders of the Democracy of the Northin 
this Chambér, with two orthree eXceptions, accept 
this new creed, which makes every foot of the Ter- 
ritories of the Republic slave soil. The acknowl- 
edged chiefs of the slave power are demanding a : 
national slave code for the Territories; andalready. 
the aspiring leaders of the Democracy of the North 
are hastening to give assurances that they are pre- 
pared to acquiesce in ihat extraordinary demand. 
he chiefs of the slave Propaganda are. turning? 
their lustful eyes to Cuba, Central America, and : 
Mexico, for territory in which. to plant slavery; 
for they hold that in whatever territory, acquired 
or to be acquired, the flag of the Union waves,: 
slavery for the African, and not freedom for all 
men, is inscribed on its folds. The Senator from 
Mississippi, [Mr. Brown,] one of the acknowl- 
edged leaders of the slaveholding class, declares 
to his constituents, with the frankness that marks 
his character: 
“ I want Cuba ; I want Tamaulipas, Potosi, and one or 
! two other Mexican States ; and T want them alt for the same 
reason, for the planting and spreading of slavery. Anda 
ooting in Central Ameriea will powerfully aid us in acquir- 
ing those other States. Yes, I want these countries for tie 
spread of slavery. I would spread the blessings ot slavery, 
like the religion of our Divine Master, to the uttermost ends 
of the carth; and, rebellious and wicked as the Yankees 
have been, Z would even extend it to them.” 


These dreams of empires in which to plant 
slavery fill the-minds of the leaders of the slave 
Propaganda; and the President, in asking author- 
ity to march the Army into Mexico, and the Sen~ 
ator from Louisiana, [Mr. Suwext,] in pressing 
his Cuba scheme, are acting in response to these 
ideas of conquest and acquisition. Up to. this 
| hour the slave propagandists have never made a 
requisition upon the northern Democrats which 
has not been complied with, although many of 
them have sealed their ready servility with polit- 
ical martyrdom, 

Sir, to arrest the aggressive policy of the slave 
Propaganda, which is perverting the Constitution, 
subverting the institutions, disturbing the repose 
of the country, endangering the stability. of the 
Union, and bringing reproach upon the American 
name; and to restore the Government to the policy 
of its illustrious founders, an organization has 
been formed which calls itself the Republican 

arty. This party, which embraces in its organ- 
ization a million and a half of intelligent and 
patriotic freemen, proclaims no new doctrine; it 
proposes no new experiments. Upon the great 
and overshadowing question of slavery in Amer- ` 
ica, the Republican party accepts the doctrines of 
the revolutionary fathers of the North and of the 
| South. The Republican party sees, as Washing- 
ton saw, “‘ the direful effects of slavery; ” itbelieves, 
with Henry, that “slavery is a lamentable evil;’? 
with Luther Martin, that “ slavery is inconsistent 
with the genius of republicanism; ” with Madison, 
that “slavery is a dreadful calamity; ” that ‘ imbe- 
cility is ever attendent. upon a country filled with 
slaves;’’ with Monroe, that ‘‘ slavery has preyed upon 
the very vitals of the Union, and has been prejudicial 
to all the States in which it has existed.” Concur- 
ring in these opinions of these illustrious patriots 
; and statesmen of the South, the Republican party 
proposes”to preserve the vast territorial posses- 
sions of the Republic from ‘the direful cffects”’ of 
this ‘dreadful calamity °’ which‘ has preyed upon 
the vitals of the Union,” by applying to, and en- 
graving upon, those territorial possessions. these 
words, “slavery shali be AND IS FOREVER prohib- 
ited;’? words which came from the pen of Jeffer- 
son, were embodied in the ordinance of 1787, and 
siamped_on every foot of the virgin sods of the 
Northwest. 

Believing freedom to be national, and slavery to 
! be Joeal and sectional, ‘a mere municipal regu- 
lation,” in the words of the Supreme Court, 
“founded upon and limited to the verge of the 
State law,” for which the people of cach State, 
that tolerates it are alone responsible, the Repub- 
lican party joe issue with the sectionalized De- 
mocracy, which, under the lead of men whose vital 
and animating principle is the propagation of sla- 
very, accepts the monstrous dogma that slavery, . 
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by virtue of the Constitution, exists in -all the 
Territories. Accepting this doctrine, the Democ- 
racy repealed the prohibition of slavery in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, and. resists all congressional 
tion. Accepting this. doctrine, the Democracy 
in those Territories resist territorial acts to pro- 
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hibit slavery, and Government officials veto their 
enactments. Accepting this doctrine, the Demo- 
cratic Legislature of New Mexico, under the lead 
of Democratic Government officials, prompted by 
Mr. Orero, the Democratic Delegate, at the so- 
licitation of General R. Davrs, of Mississippi,” 
haveenacted a brutaland bloody slave code. Al- 
ready the Democratic chiefs of the slave power 
are demanding the enactment of a slave code by 
Congress, and the leaders of the Democracy are 
hastening to give them assurances that ‘‘if,”? in 
the words of the Vice President, this constitu- 
tional right to hold slaves as property in the Ter- 
yitories cannot be enforced for wantof proper le- 
gislation to enforce it, sufficient legislation must 
be passed, or our Government is a failure.”” 

Rejecting the dogmas accepted by the Democ- 
racy, and holding with the republican fathers, that 
slavery cannot exist in the Territories, except by 
positive law, and that Congress and the people 
of the Territories may exclude it, the Republican 
party takes issue with the national Democracy, 
and appeals to the intelligent patriotism of the 
country. It appeals, not to the local and tempo- 
rary interests of sections, but to the lasting inter- 
ests of the whole country; not to the passions 
and pride of classes, but to the sober judgment, 
the sense of justice, the love of liberty, and the 
humane and Christian sentiments of all classes. 

„Sir, in the progress of the contests of the past 
six years between the interests of slave labor and 
the rights of free labor in the infant empires we 
are creating in the West, the power of the northern 
Democracy has been broken, and its leaders have 
ingloriously fallen. Falling in the great battle of 
«t yustice IN conFLIcT,”’ inthe words of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, “(witht AVARICE AND OPPRESSION,” the 
‘once powerful chiefs of the northern Democracy 
are forced to submit to the bitter mortification of 
realizing not only their lost power, but their loss 
of influence in the councils of the party they have 
so faithfully followed. The organization of the 
committees in this Chamber cannot but remind 
the northern Democratic Senators, who yet linger 
here, of their waning power over the legislation 
of the country, over their political associates; and 
their duty to follow rather than to lead; to-receive 
orders rather than to give them. Now the leaders 
of the Democratie party, the men who dictate its 
principles and shape its policy are in the South. 

Vell might Mr. Kerr Poasunely say, as he did 
on a recent occasion to the people of South Caro- 
lina, issues have been made which have tried 
the Democratic party; “its northern hosts have 
melted away’? as the northern wing declined, 
the southern wing strengthened,” * the slaver 
agitation has weakened the party at the North 
and strengthened it at the Souths” the whole 
machinery of the party has fallen into the hands 
of the South,’ and “the South has the general 
control of the Democratic party.” 

Having, Mr. President, forced the northern 
Democrats, by threats of political proscription, to 
repudiate the principle of slavery restriction in the 
Territories; having forced Mr. Calhoun’s dogma 
upon the Democratic organization; having won 
the “general control,’ and secured the “whole 
machinery,” of the Democratic party, these south- 
ern loaders of the slave Democracy, now masters 
of the Government, are pleased to assume that the 
policy of the Republican party, sanctioned, as it 
has been, by the great statesmen of the past of the 
North and South, is a policy of aggression upon 
the South; and that its suceess in 1860 will be 
cause for the dissolution of the Union, and the 
overthrow ofthe Republic. The chiefs of the slave ¢ 
Propaganda, the accepted leaders of the Demo- 
cratic party, in the public press, in the forum of 
the people, in the State Legislatures, and in these 
Chambers, are predicting disunion, arguing dis- 
unión, and threatening disunion. Every breeze 
from the South is burdened with these disunion 
predictions, arguments, and threats. In these | 
Chambers our ears are fatigued with listening to | 
these disloyal, unpatriotic, revolutionary, but, | 
thank God, impotentavowals! That some of the | 
actors IN THIS BROAD FARCE now being played be- 
fore the nation are in earnest, that they would 
shiver the Union ‘from turret to foundation 
stone,” no one who has watched their turbulent 
career can fora moment doubt; but the vigor of 
their biow is not equal to the vehemence of their 
desire. These actors have before shown that they 
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are quite prudent enough to “let I dare not wait 
upon I would.” This DISUNION FARCE, which the 
leaders of the slave-extending, slave~perpctuating 
Democracy, have put upon the national stage, and 
through the parts of which so many actors are 
moving with such tragic strut, is intended to 
startle and appal the timid, make the servility of 
the servile still more abject, rouse the selfish in- 
stincts of that nerveless conservatism which has 
ever opposed every useful reform, and wailed over 
every rotten institutionas it fell; and thus, through 


| the cowardly fears and selfishness of the optimists 


and quictists, retain their grasp on power. Sir, 
we shall see whether this disloyal conspiracy 
will alarm the cighteen million northern freemen; 
whether the actors in this disunion farce will 
play a winning game; or whether the insulted 
patriotism of the country, North and South, will 
not rebuke this exhibition of madness and folly, 
and dismiss these actors from the service of that 
Union they threaten to subvert and destroy. 

But this is not, sir, the first time this farce of 
disunion has been played. When the Republi- 
can party sprung into being in 1856, to arrest the 
aggressions of slavery, to redress the wrongs of 
the people of Kansas, the leading presses and poli- 
ticians of the Democracy in the South, then pre- 
dicted, argued, and threatened the dissolution of 
the Union, if Frémont should be elected. The 
suceess of this disunion play, in 1856, as well as 
their own “ yawning need,”’ in 1860, may have 
prompted the Democratic managers to put the old 
farce upon the stage, n the imposing form now 
witnessed. 

Now, Mr. President, I intend to place before the 
Senate, and, as far as I can, before the patriotic, 
liberty-loving, and Union-loving men of the free 
States, the predictions of disunion, the arguments 
for disunion, and the menaces of disunion, made 
by some of the presses and some of the men in 
the interests of slavery—presses that are the ex- 
»onents of, and men who are the acknowledged 
caders of, the sectionalized, slave-cxtending De- 
mocracy. JL want the people of Massachusetts, 
and of the country, to sce that the political seces- 
sionists and disunionists are the trusted expo- 
nents and the accepted leaders of the national De- 
moeracy, L want the alarmed conservatives of 
the North, who hasten into Union-saving meet- 
ings, to see and to realize that the men who are 
now blurting their disunion sentiments into the 
unwilling car of a loyal people, are the leaders 
of that party which they by their shrinking 
timidity are upholding in power. I want the de- 
luded masses of the northern Democracy to sce 
the hypocrisy, the arrant cowardice of their lead- 
ers at home, who are fatiguing the weary ear of 
the country with their worn-out professigns of love 
and devotion to the Union, while they dare not 
rebuke the disloyal avowals and menaces of the 
leaders they follow with craven souland fettered 
lip. 

Phen, Mr. President, the Republican party, 
summoned into being and into action, in 1856, by 
the aggressions of slavery, by the crimes against 
the people of Kansas, appealed in tones as carn- 
est as ever issued from human lips, to the Ameri- 
can people, to their sense of justice, their love of 
liberty, their emotions of humanity, and their 
sentiments of patriotism, to all that is highest, 
noblest, and holiest in human nature, to reseuc the 
Government, arrest slavery extension, redress the 
wrongs of the people, and give repose to the coun- 
try, by restoring the Government to the policy 
of Washington and Jefferson, Democratic presses 
and Democratic leaders, whose vital and animat- 
ing principle is the propagation and expansion of 
human slavery on the North American content, 
raised the startling war-cry of disunion. Timid 
and selfish conservatism, which saw, unmoved, 
liberty cloven down in a distant Territory, and 


| heard the imploring appeals for protection of frec- 


men whose sacked and burning cabins illumed the 
midnight skies, shrank appalled when it heard 
this cry of disunion, opened its long purse, and 
continued the destinies of the country in the keep- 
ing of men who avowed their intention to ruin if 
they could not rule it. 

Sir, when that uncertain contest was going on, 
when the election of Frémont seemed to the lead- 
ers of the Democracy not only possible but prob- 
able, the Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. SLIDELL,] 
one of the most skillfal leaders of the slave De- 


mocracy—the acknowledged friend and champion 
of Mr. Buchanan—declared to the country that 
“if Frémont should be elected the Union would be 
dissolved.” The bold, dashing, and out-spoken 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Toomns} declared, 
with emphasis, that “if Frémont was elected the 
Union would be dissolved and ought to be dis- 
solved.” The Senator from Virgina, [Mr. Ma- 
son;] then, as now, at the head of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, who avowed on the floor of 
the Senate that ‘‘the South has the right to the 
natural expansion of slavery as an element of 
political powcr,” declared. in a public letter that 
unless theaggression upon the rights of the South, 
as he was pleased to designate the resistance of the 
people of the North against slavery extension, 
ceased, he was for “ the separation of these States.” 
Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, thenaleading mem- 
ber of the body, which placed him at the head of 
the important Committce on the Judiciary, said: 

« When Frémont is elected, we must rely upon what we 
have—a good State governinent. Every Governor of the 
South should call the Legislature of his State together, and 
have measures of the South decided upon. If they did not, 
and submitted to the degradation, they would deserve the Jate 
of slaves. I should advise my Legislature to go at the tap of 
the drum.” 


Sir, I might quote other declarations of Sena- 
tors, in which these ideas are expressed; but I 
must pass on. In the House, as the records will 
bear evidence, these sentiments were profusely 
uttered by the men who upheld the course of op- 
pression in Kansas, and dictated the policy of the 
Decsenise party. Mr. Ker, in a fiery and 
vehement speech to the people of Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, exclaimed, in view of the apprehended clec- 
tion of Frémont: 

“I tell you now, that if Frémont is clected, adherence to 
the Union is treason to liberty. [Loud cheers.] 1 tell you 


now, that the southern man who will submit to his election 
is a traitor and a coward, [Enthusiastic cheers. J’? 


This speech, so contemptuous, so defiant to- 
wards the people ofthe Northy so emphatic in its 
avowals of disuniof, was promptly indorsed as 
“sound doctrine’? by Jobn B. Floyd, now Mr. 
Zuchanan’s Seeretary of War—a gentleman of 
whom the Boston Post, the leading Administra- 
tion organ in New England, in 1850, said, ‘ hence- 
forth he must be treated as a disunionist, and the 
most dangerous of them all”? In the autumn of 
1856, Mr. Brooks, of South Carolina, received 
from the people of his district an ovation. Sen- 
ator Butler, and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Toomps] attended, and other southern Democratic 
leaders sent applauding letters. To the assem- 
bled people of his district, Mr. Brooks said: 

“We have the issue upon us now; and how are we to 
meet it? I tell you, fellow-citizens, from the bottom of my 
heart, that the only mode which I think available for meet- 
ing it is just to tear the Constitution of the United States, 
trample it under foot, and form a southern Confederacy, every 
State of which will bea slaveholding State. [Loud and pro- 
longed ch I believe it, as l stand in the face of my 
Maker; i betieve it on my responsibility to you as your 
honored Representative, that the only hope of the South is 
in the South, and that the only available means of making 
that hope effective is to cut asunder the bonds that tie us to~ 
gether, and take our separate position in the family of nations. 
‘These are my opinions. They have always been my opin- 
ions. J have been a disunionist from the time I could think.” 
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“ Now, fellow-citizens, I have told you very frankly and 
wndisgnisedly that I believe the only hope of the South is in 
dissolving the bonds which connect us with the Government— 
in separating the living body from the dead carcass. HI was 
the commander of an army, I never would post a sentinel 
who would not swear that slavery is right.” 

Pcs * x * + Oe : 

& I speak as a man—as a private gentleman—as a slave- 
holder; and i tell you that our hope is alone in the South; 
and the only mode of making that hope available, is for 
the South by some act to effect a dissolution of the American 
Union. And {i say this: that if John C. Frémont is clected 
President of the United States, our people ought to have 
sense enough to know that the issue is upon them, and 
cannot be avoided.” * hi + * * * 

“I speak on my individual responsibility : if Frimont be 
elected President of the United States, Iam for the people 
in their majesty rising above the law and leaders, taking the 
power into their own hands, going by concert or not by con- 


* * * 


| cert, and laying the strong arm of southern freemen upon the 


Treasury and archives of the Government. [Applause.]” 


These emphatic avowals of disunion were ap- 
plauded by the people who had, by a unanimous 
vote, sustained his action, and commissioned him 
to speak for them in this Capitol, Well might the 
Charleston Mercury declare, as it has, that— 

“ Upon the policy of dissolving the Union, of separating 
the South from her northern enemies, and establishing a 
southern Confederacy, parties, presses, politicians, and people, 
were a unit. ` There is not a single public man in her limits, 
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not one.of her present Representatives or Senators in Con- 
gress, who is not pledged to the lips in favor of disunion. 
Jndeed, we weil remember that one of the most prominent 
jeaders of the co iperation party, when taunted with sub- 
mission, rebuked the thought by saying, ‘that in opposing 
secession, he only took a step backward to strike a blow more 
deadly against the Union.” 


Sir, the erratic, aspiring, blustering Wise, who 
would introduce slavery into the heart of the 


North,” who ‘ would allow slavery to pour itself | 


out without restraint, and find no limit but the 
Southern ocean,” in the autumn of 1856, told-the 
people of Virginia that— 

“The South could not, without degradation, submit to 
the election of a Black Republican President. T'o tell me 
we should submit to the election of a Black Republican, 
under circumstances like these, is to tell me that Virginia 
and the fourteen slave States are already subjugated and 
degraded, [cheers ;] that the southern people are without 
spirit, and without purpose to defend the rights they know 
and dare not maintain. [Cheers.] If you submit to the 
election of Frémont, you will prove what Sewarp and 
BuRLINGAME said, to be true—that the South cannot be 
Kicked out of the Union.” 


He avowed his readiness to put the military į 


force of Virginia upon a war footing; and he gave 
the valorous assurance to his disunion associates 
that “the chivalry” of Virginia ‘* would hew its 
bright way through all opposing legions.” Rumor 
said; and I believe truly, that this Democratic as- 
pirant to the Presidency held correspondence with 


southern Governors, to concert measures prepar- 


atory to disunion; that he and his disunion com- 
pecrs organized a plot to seize the arsenal at Har- 
per’s Ferry; to take possession of the navy-yard 
at Norfolk, and inaugurate rebellion, revolution, 


and disunion, in the event of Frémont’s success, | 


The Washington correspondent of the New Or- 
leans Delta, a journal high in the confidence of 
the Pierce administration, wrote: 


“Yt is already arranged, in the event of Frémont’s elece- | 


tion, or a failure to elect by the people, to call the Legista- 
tures of Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia, to concert 
measures to withdraw from the Union before Frémont can 
get possession of the Army and Navy and the purse-strings 
of Government. Governor Wise is actively at work already 
in the matter. The South can rely on the President in the 
emergency contemplated. The question now is, whether the 
people of the South will sustain their leaders.” 


„Mr. Corry, of Ohio, reports Mr. Banks, of Vir- 
ginia, as having said to him, a few days after the 
election in 1856, that— 


“The South would have. dissolved the Union if Frémont 
had been elected President of the United States ; that Gov- 
ernor Wise and the Virginia leaders were ready totake the 
field—march on Washington, depose the Federal officers, 
take the Treasury, archives, buildings, grounds, &¢.—de- 
clare the Confederation de facto overthrown. He said the 
thing would have been easy; there were thirty thousand 
men ready; twenty thousand cavalry; sets of accounter- 


ments; that the public mind was sufficiently excited to over- | 


come all domestic resistance, and that they could whip the 
North in the fight.?? 

This is the Mr. Banks, who once edited a 
paper in Virginia, who avowed that he hated free 
schools, and everything that was free—a gentle- 
man who was supported by the Democracy for 
Clerk of the other House, and who was con- 
nected with the public printing for the last Con- 
gress. 


Mr. PUGH. Does the Senator know that Mr. | 


Banks has denied uttering that sentiment? 


Mr. WILSON. I donot. [have scen no such 
denial. : 

Mr. PUGH. He has repeatedly done so in 
public. 


Mr. WILSON. I will not state the sentiment 
as his, if it has been denied. {had no doubt of 
the truth of the statements of Mr. Corry, because 
they chime in with the other evidence; but I will 
not quote it. g 

Mr. PUGH. The reason I made the inquiry 
ig, that Mr. Banks is now one of my constituents, 
and he has denied uttering that sentiment. I felt 
bound, therefore, to make the correction. 

Mr. WILSON. I accept the denial. 

Evidence of the disloyal, revolutionary, and 
treasonable course of Henry A. Wise is also fur- 
nished by CharlesJ. Faulkner, late Representative 
of the Harper’s Ferry district, chairman of the 
congressional Democratic committee in 1856, and 
now Minister to France. Ata Democratic meet- 


ing recently held in Virginia, over which Mr. | 


Faulkner presided, he said: è 
«When that noble and gallant son of Virginia, Henry A. 
Wise, declared, as was said he did in October, 1855, that, 
if Frémont should be clected, HE WOULD SEIZE THE NA- 
TIONAL ARSENAL aT Harver’s Ferry, how few would at 
that time have justified so bold and decided a measure? Tt 
is the fortune of some great and gifted minds to see far in ad- 


vance of their cotemporaries. Should WreLiam H. Sewarp i 


j 


be elected in 1860, where is the man now in our midst who 
would not-call for the impeachment of a Governor of Vir- 
ginia who would silently suffer that armory to pass under the 
control of such an executive head Y? 

This“ noble and gallant son of Virginia”? who, 
in 1856, “ saw far in advance of his cotempora- 
ries,” who was ready , if Frémont had been elected, 
“to seize the arsenal at Harper’s Ferry,” is now 
looking with hungry eye to the Charleston conven- 
tion, and is now the applauded and favorite hero of | 
a class of men in the North, who are stammering 
into the ears of a doubting people their uxorious 
love of the Union; and this Democratic orator, 
who would demand the impeachment of a Gov- 
| ernor of Virginia if he should permit the arsenal 
at Harper’s Ferry to pass under the control of 
Wirriam H.Sewarp, ifelected to the Presidency, 
| is nominated by a Democratic President, and con- 
firmed by the united voice of the Democratic Sen- | 
ators, to represent the Republic at the Court of 
| Louis Napoleon. This Democratic Administra- 
tion, and this Democratic party, which invoke | 
the support of the Union-loving, conservative men 
of the free States, send to the proudest monarchy 
of the Old World the man who uttered this in- 
surrectionary and disloyal sentiment. Yes, sir; 
Democrats, with the accents of Union upon their 
lips, sanction the appointment of .a man who is 
avowedly in favor of civil waranddisunion. Let 
the real friends of law, of order, of the unity of 
the Republic, marl and remember this want of 
fidelity to the Union by the Administration, and | 
the men who lead the Democratic party. 

Sir, the Richmond Enquirer, the leading Demo- 
cratic organ south of the Potomac, during the i 


t SUMNER and Sumner’s friends must be punished and 
silenced. Bither such wretches must be hung or put inthe 
penitentiary, or the South should prepare at once to quit 
the Union.” i 


“Uf Frémont is elected, it will be the duty of the South 
to dissolve the Union and form a southern Confederacy.” 

“ Let the South present a compact and undivided front. 
Let her, if possible, detach Pennsylvania and southern 
Ohio, southern Indiana, and southern Hlinois from the 
North, and make the highlands between the Ohio and the 
lakes the dividing line. Let the South treat with Califor- 
nia; and, if necessary, ally herself with Russia, with Cuba, 
and Brazil.” 

Sir, this journal, which, during the canvass, had 
avowed the rankest disunion sentiments—this 
journal, which had been the trumpet of the alarm- 
ists, after the clection had been won by the aid, 
the * material aid,” of alarmed and quaking con- 
servatism, very naively announced to the victims 
Lof this disunion panic, that ‘Governor Wise threat- 
ened disunion only to save the Union!’ Yes, sir; 
the valiant Wisc, ready to put the military force 
of his dominions on a war footing; ready to hew | 
his bright way through all opposing legions; 
ready to seize Harper’s Ferry, ** only threatened 
disunion to save the Union!” Patriotic Wise! 


“ noble and gallant son of Virginia, 


canvass of 1856, avowedly advocated disunion. || 
i That exponent of the slave Democracy said: 


accept the tribute of the admiring Faulkner that 
“itis the fortune of some great and gifted minds 
to see far in advance of their cotemporarics?’” 
May not shivering, despairing conservatism, in- | 
dulge the faint hope that other ‘‘noble and gal- | 
lant sons of Virginia,” and of the sunny South, | 
may, in humble imitation of the far-secing Wise, | 
be “ threatening disunion only to save the Union?”’ 
Weare entcring, Mr. President, upon another 
presidential clection; another great struggle for | 


i 
i 
| 
f 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
opposing forces of slavery extension and slavery j 
restriction. The nation once more presents to | 
mankind “ the interesting spectacle, of justice in | 
conflict with avarice and oppression.” This | 
“ conflict” is stirring the country to its profound- | 
est depths. Conscious of their waning power, the | 
advocates of slavery expansion are again haught- į 
ily menacing the dissolution of the Union in the } 
event of their defeat by the people. Again, in the | 
public press, in assemblages of the people, in State | 
Legislatures, and in these Chambers, disloyal and | 
revolutionary threats are made to intimidate the | 
people. | 

Sir, the Senator from Georgia, before the meet- | 
ing of Congress, boasted before the people of his | 
State, that ‘the proud and enviable condition of | 
the poor men in the South, compared to the de- | 
graded WHITE SLAVES oF THE Norra, is owing | 


. - * i 
Supremacy in the national councils between the | 


! tions. 


‘Mr. IVERSON. | ‘Will the Senator allow me 
to ask which Senator from Georgia he réfers to? 
Mr. WILSON. The Senatorwho is now on 
the floor. es an ae 
Mr. IVERSON. Then ‘that-is a -mistake.: 
never. used any such language. a are 
Mr. WILSON. -L quoted it. from -a Georgia 
paper, which published it at the time; Ta 

Mr. IVERSON.` I deny it positively. “My. 
specch is on record and in print, . The gentleman 
shall have a copy of it, if -he wants ones) ii 

Mr. WILSON. It wasa speech madein Geor- 
gia during the summer. : ake 

Mr. IVERSON. I made -no:such declaration 
as that. What I did say was simply this: that 
the condition of African slavery:at the Squth:ele- 
vated the poor white man; but I did nat. speak 
of the poor people of the North as slaves, by any 
means, : 

Mr. WILSON. Then the Senatoris misquoted 
by his own papers, and I withdraw it as far as 
that is concerned. J will go on with the rest of 
the quotation from the same specch, and the Sen» 
ator can deny that or not. The Senator, at the 
same meeting where he is reported to have ised 
the words which he now disclaims, and which, I 
am glad he disclaims, is reported to have said: 

“ Slavery must be maintained—in the Union, if possible š 
out of it, if necessary; peaceably if we may, forcibly if we 
must”? 

Mr. IVERSON. I said that. 

Mr. WILSON. And the Senator drew this 
flattering view of a southern confederation: 


“Ina confederated government of their own, the south- 
ern States would enjoy sources of wealth, prosperity, and 
power, unsurpassed by any nation on earth.. No neutrality 
laws would restrain our adventurous sons. Our expanding 
policy would stretch far beyond present limits. Central 
America would join her destiny to ours, and so would 
Cuba, now withheld from us by the voice and votes of 
abolition cnemies.”? > 


Coming into this Chamber, the honorable Sen- 
ator carly sought occasion to say: 

& Sir, L will tell you what I would do, if I had the con- 
trol of the southern members of this House. and the other, 
when you elect Joun SHERMAN. IfI had control of the 
public sentiment, the very moment that you elect JORN 
Suwerman, thus giving to the South the example of insult 
as well as injury, | would walk, every one of us, out of the 
Halts of this Capitol, and consult our, constituents; and I 
would never enter again until 1 was bade to do so by those 
who had the right to control me. Sir, T go further than 
that. I wouid counsel my constituents instantly to dissolve 
all political ties with a party and a people who thus- tram- 
ple on our rights. That is what I would do.” 


In a carefully prepared and very elaborate 
speech recently delivered, the Senator from Geor- 
gia said: i 

‘ Sir, there is butone path of safety to the South; but one 
mode of preserving her institution of domestic slavery; and 
that is a confederacy of States having no incongruous and 
opposing elements—a confederacy of slave States alone, 
with homogencous language, laws, interests, and institu- 
Under such a confederated republic, with a consti- 
tution which should shut out the approach and. entrance of 


‘I 


| all incongruous and conflicting elements, which should pro- 


tect the institution from change, and. keep the whole nation 
ever bound to its preservation by an unchangeable funda- 
mental Jaw, the fifteen slave States, with their.power ‘ot 
expansion, would present to the world the most free, pros- 
perous, and happy nation on the face of the wide earth. 

& Sir, with these views, and with the firm. conviction 
which 1 have entertained for many years, and which recent 
events have only served to confirm, that the ‘irrepressible 
conflict ’ between the two sections must and will go on, and 
with accumulated speed, and must end, in the Union, with 
the totai extinction of African slavery in the southern 
States, [have announced my determination to approve and 
urge the southern States to dissolve the Union upon the 
election of a Black Republican to the Presidency of the Uni- 
ted States, by a sectional northern party, and upon a plat- 
form of opposition and hostility to southern, slavery.” 


The Sevator from Mississippi, [Mr. Brown,] 
in the speech to his constituents from which 1 
have already quoted, and in which he avows his 
desire to acquire territory in Central America and 
Mexico, “ to plant slavery in,” says: 

« Whether we can obtain the territory while the Union 
lasts, I do not know; 1 fcar we cannot. But I would make 
an honest effort, and if we failed, E would go ont of the 
Union, and try it there. I speak plainty—I would make a 
refusal to acquire territory because it was to be slave ter- 
ritory, a cause for disunion, just as 1 would make the re- 
fusal to admit a new State, because it was to be:a slave 
State, a cause for disunion.”? eo i 

Surely no one can mistake the position of the 
Senator. If the people of the free States, who 
believe slavery to be what Henry Clay said it was, 
“a curse,” “a wrong—a grievous wrong,” that 
“no contingency could make right,” should re- 
fuse to acquire ‘territory ‘* because it was to be 
slave territory,” lie would make that refusal 


to the existence of African slavery in the South.” | “cause fordisunion,’’ The Senator has laid upon 
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our desks an address, delivered in the capital of 
the State he soably and faithfully represcnts;and 
in this address I find. this declaration: 

“ The election of Mr. Szwarp, or any other man of his 
party, is not, per se, justifiable grounds for dissolving the 

rion.’ But the act of putting the Government in the hands 
of men who mean to use it for our subjugation, ought to 
be resisted, even to the disruption of every tie that binds us 
tothe Union.” = # 

On. the 6th of July, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, [Mr. Davis,] whose ability and large and 
varied information are acknowledged by the Sen- 
ate and the country, delivered an elaborate ad- 
dress to the people of his State. By common 
consent, the country recognizes the Senator from 
Mississippi as one of the foremost leaders of his 
section and of his party, and his opinions com- 
mand attention and consideration. In this ad- 
dress, the honorable Senator says: 

“For myself, | say, as I said ona former occasion, in 
the: contingency of the election of a President on the pilat- 
form of Mr. SEWaRD’S Rochester speech, tet the Union be 
dissolved. Let the ‘great, but not the greatest, of evils’ 
come.” p 

On the 11th of November, 1858, after his return 
from a visit of several months to New England, 
the Senator addressed the people of his State at 
Jackson. In this address the Senator is reported 
to have said, ‘if the Republicans should elect a 
President, the question would be presented what 
should the South do? For his part, he had but 
one answer to give. When that happencd, when 
the Government was in hostile hands, when the 
Presidency aad the Houses of legislation were con- 
trolled by the enemies of the South, he was for 
asserting the independence of Mississippi; he was for 
immediate withdrawal from the Union.” And in 
view of the aspect of public affairs, the honora- 
ble Senator “ advised the people of the South to 
turn their old muskets into Minnie rifles, prepare 
powder, shot, shell, ammunition of all kinds, and 
fortifications, so as to'be ready against any emer- 
gency.” 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Cray] carly 
addressed the Senate upon the resolution’ intro- 
duced by the Senator from Virginia, {Mr. Masons] 
and in this speech, prepared with the elaborate 
care that Senator is accustomed to bestow upon the 
subjects he discusses here, the Senator assumes, 
in effect, the position that it is impossible for the 
people of the South to live ander a Government 
administered by the Republican party. Heasks: 

& Do you suppose that we intend to bow our necks to the 
yoke; that we intend to submit to the domination of our 
mies; that we intend to sit here in your presence as 
stages for the good behavior of our conquered people— 
aple who will be under youradministration, not as sov- 
ereigns to rale, but as subjeets to be governed ?™ 


In response, the Senator says: 

tI make no predictions, no promise for my State; but, 
in conclusien, will only say, that if is faithful to the 
pledges she has made and principles she Ras professed; if 
she is trac to ber own interest and her own honor; she 
is not reercant to all that State pride, integrity, and duty 
demand, she will never submit to your authority. [will 
add, that unless she, and all the southern States of this 
Union, with, perhaps, but two, orat Most, tiree exceptions, 
are not faithless to the plodges they have giv ny they will 
never submit to the government of a President professing your 
political faith and elected by your sectional majority.” 

When the Senator from Alabama took hisseat, 
the Senator from California [Mr. Gwis] rose, and 
declared that he considered “it as the inevitable 
result, that the South should prepare for resist- 
ance in the event of the election of a Republican 
President.” The Senator went on to argue that 
the South must, could, and would, dissolve the 
Union, if the Republiean party suceced in the 
coming election. That Senator went on to show 
how the South could carry out the scheme of dis- 
union; how she could seize the public property 
within her limits; that, by doing so, before the 
Government passed into the control ef such an 
Administration, it could put it out of the power of 
the Administration to administer the Government 
in that portion of the country. And he declared 
that “itis impossible for a Republican President to 
administer this Government over the slaveholding 
States of the Confederacy; and that ‘* the elec- 
tion of a Republican President is the inevitable 
destruction of this Confederacy.” 

he Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Curve- 

MAN] assures us that in the South “ there are hun- 
dreds of disunionists now where there was one 
ten yearsago;’’ thatin some of the Statesmen who 
““would willingly to-day see the Union dissolved” 
are in the majority, aud in other States a large 


class of men are “‘ ready to unite with them upon 
the happening of a cause.” And he géys: 

“In my judgment, the election of the presidential candi- 
date of the Black Republican party will furnish that cause.” 

To the suggestion that they ‘‘ ought to wait for 
some overt act,” the Senator says: 

“No other ‘ overt act? can so imperatively demand resist- 
ance On our part as the simple election of their candidate. 
Their organization is one of avowed hostility, and they 
come against us as enemies.” 

Referring to the distinguished Senator from 
New York, [Mr. Sewarp,] he declares that— 

“The objections are not personal merely to this Senator, 
but apply equally to any member of the party elected by it. 
it has, in fact, been suggested that, as a matter of prudence, 
for the first election they should choose a southern Free- 
Soiler. Would the colonies have submitted more willingly 
to Benedict Arnold than to Lord Cornwallis ?” 

But the Senator scems to be in favor of the se- 
cession of the States, but not of the secession of 
members of Congress. He says: 

& I may say, however, that I do not think there will be 
any secession of the southern members of Congress from 
this Capitol. It has always struck me that this is a point 
not to be voluntarily surrendered to the public enemy.” 

The Senator from North Carolina evidently in- 
dulges in the pleasing illusion that “the public 
enemy,’’as he is pleased to characterize his fellow- 
countrymen, will abandon the Capitol, if “the 
southern members of Congress” remain in the 
Capitol. ‘ Iflives should be lost here,” exclaims 
the Senator, ‘it would seem poetically just that 
this should occur!” H, after this declaration of 
seeming valor, the Republicans, in the event of 
their success in November, do not flee from the 
Capitol with as much haste as did the “ chivalry” 
of this region in the late war with England, I am 
quite sure the Senator from North Carolina, who 
is “ struck’? with the original idea that this is a 
point not to be voluntarily surrendered to the 
public enemy,” will be disappointed in his ex- 
pectations. But the Senator goes on to express 
his emotions of contempt for men of the non- 
resistant school. ‘I cannot find,” says the Sen- 
ator, “words enough to express my abhorrence 
and detestation of such creatures as Garrison and 
Wendell Phillips, who stimulate others to deeds 
of blood, and, at the same time, are so cowardly 
that they avoid all danger themselves.” ‘This 
expression of ‘abhorrence and deteštation ” for 
such non-combatants, such “cowardly creatures,” 
is, E suppose, intended to admonish us on this 
side of the Chamber that the Senator is terribly 
in earnest When he makes proclamation of his 
wishes in these words: 

“As froin this Capitol so much has gone forth to inflame 
the public mind, if our countrymen are to be involved in a 
bloody struggle, Itrust in God that the first fruits of the col- 
lision may be reaped here,” 

This language, Mr. President, admits of but one 
interpretation. Gentlemen from the South, who 
are in favor of a dissolution of the Union, do not 
intend, in so doing, to sceede from this Capitol, 
nor surrender it to those who may remain within 
the Union. Having declared that, if lives are to 
be sacrificed, it will be poetically just that they 
should be sacrificed here on this floor; and that, 
as so much has gone forth from this Capitol to 
inflame the public mind, it is but proper that the 
first fruits of the straggle should be reaped here, 
the Senator gives us, therefore, distinctly to un- 
derstand that there may be a physical collision— 
“a bloody struggle;” that the scene of this con- 
flict is to be in the legislative halls of this Capitol. 
‘fo simply say, in reply to this threat, that rorth- 
ern Senators cannot thus be intimidated,is too 


fame and common-place to meet the exigoney. | 


Therefore, I take itupon myself to inform the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina that the people of the 
free States have sent their representatives here not 
to fight, but to legislate; not to mingle in personal 
combats, but to deliberate for the good of the 
whole country; not to shed the blood of their 


felow-members, but to maintain the supremacy | 


of the Constitution and uphold the Union—and 
this they will endeavor to do here, in the legisla- 
tive halls of the Capitol, at all events and atevery 
hazard. In the performance of their duties they 
will not invade the rights of others, nor permit 
any infringement of their own. They will invite 
no collision, they will commence no ‘attack; but 
they will discharge all their obligations to their 
constituents, and maintain the Government and 
institutions of their country in the face of all con- 
ceivable consequences. Whoever thinks otherwise 
has not studicd either the history of the people of 


the free States, or the character ofthe mendwelling 
in that section of the Union, or the philosophy of 
the exigency which the Senator from North Caro- 
lina scems to invoke. The freemen of the North 
have not been accustomed to vaunt their courage in 
words; they have preferred to illustrate it by deeds. 
They are not fighting men by profession, nor ac- 
customed to strect broils, norcontests on the “field 
of honor,”? falsely so called, nor are they habitual 
wearers of deadly weapons. Therefore it is that 
when driven into bloody collisions, and especially 
on sudden emergencies, it is as true in fact as it 
is sound in philosophy, that they are more des- 
perate and determined, and more reckless of con- 
sequences to themselves and to their antagonists, 
than are those who are more accustomed to con- 
template such collisions. The tightest band when 
once broken recoils with the wildest power. So 
much for the people of the freeStates. As to their 
representatives in this Capitol I will say, that if, 
while in the discharge of their duties here they 
are assaulted with deadly intent, I give'the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina due notice, here, to-day, 
that those assaults will be repelled and retaliated 
by sons who will not dishonor fathers that fought 
at Bunker Hill and conquered at Saratoga, that 
trampled the soil of Chippewa and Lundy’s 
Lane to a bloody mire, and vindicated sailors’ 
rights and national honor on the high seag in the 
second war of independence. Reluctant to enter 
into such a contest, yet once in, they will be quite 
as reluctant to leave it. Though they may not be 
the first to go into the struggle, they will be the 
last to abandon it in dishonor. Though they will 
not provoke nor commence the conflict; they will 
do their best to conquer when the strife begins. 
So much their constituents will demand of them 
when the “bloody struggle’? the Senator con- 
templates is forced upon them; and they will not 
be disappointed when the exigency comes. I say 
no more; I await the issue, and bide my time. 

Mr. President, during the protracted and excited 
contest in the other end of the Capitol, the leaders 
of the Democracy have avowed the rankest dis- 
union sentiments; and these avowals of disloy- 
alty to the Union have been often ra turously 
applauded on the Democratic side of the Cham- 
ber, and in the galleries, crowded, as they have 
often been, by Government officials, or Govern- 
ment contractors or dependents. Sir, if the Union- 
loving, liberty-loving, patriotic men of the coun- 
try, could have heard these menaccs of disunion; 
could*have witnessed the applauding throngs in 
the galleries, and the applauding Democracy on 
the floor; and could have witnessed the Demo- 
cratic smiles, the Democratic nods,and the Dem- 
ovratic congratulations, they would visit upon the 
actors inthis farce,and upon their compcers here 
and athome, the stem rebuke and withering scom 
of an indignant people. 

Early in the session, Mr. Nexsow, of Tennes- 
sce, a distinguished member of the southern Op- 
position, rebuked the disunion sentiments which 
nad been so profusely scattered through the do- 
bates by the secessionists;and he avowed his devo- 
tion to the Union in tones of thrilling eloquence. 
His patrioticand national sentiments received the 
enthusiastic applause of the southern Opposition 
and the Republicans. The patriotic sentiments of 
the eloquent Tennesseean, reminding us of the 
days, before the advent into these Halls of the 
secession disciples of Calhoun, when the followers 
of Clay, ay, and of Jackson, too, had made the 
Chambersecho with sentiments of devotion to the 
Union, seemed to grate harshly upon Democratic 
cars, Mr. Pryor, of Virginia, who, in 1856, as 
one of the editors of the Richmond En uirer, 
echoed the disunion sentiments of Governor Wise, 
rose and propounded to Mr. Neusow this ques- 
tion: i 

“Would you be willing Winuiam H. Sewanp should 
take possession of the Army, the Navy, aud all the powers 
of the Government—I mean all the constitutional powers 
of the President of the United States? Would he allow 
Wirum H. Sewar to take possession of those powera, 
or would he resist it even to the extent of going out of thè 
Union?” 

Sir, this question clearly implied that Mr. Pryor 
would resist, even to the extent of going out of the 
Union, the inauguration of Winziam H. SEWARD. 
But that was early in the session. Governor 
Wise, who, if Faulkner is to be relied upon, 
“sees far in advance of his cotemporaries,’? had 
not then avowed his resolution to fight in the 
Union and to stay in the Union. The Enquirer, 
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the family organ, which is engaged in warning the 
people of the South not to “ precipitate disunion, 

ut to prepare for it,” has made the wonderful 
discovery that “the election of a Black Repub- 
lican advocate of the ‘ irrepressible conflict,’ will 
be the withdrawal of the States supporting such 
election from the Union.’’ As Governor Wise has 
resolved to fight in the Union, and as his family 
organ has declared that the election of a Repub- 
lican is a withdrawal of the States supporting his 
election from the Union, Mr. Pryor will not now 
resist the inauguration of Wituiam H. SEWARD, 
“to the extent of going out of the Union;” but 
cling to this new “ Virginia abstraction,” and 
assume that the States voting for Mr. SEWARD 
are out of the Union. 

Mr. Curry, of Alabama, in a speech which is 
by far the most comprehensive and philosoph- 
ical presentation of the issues yet made on the 
slavery side, in the House, said: 

“However distasteful it may be to my friend from New 
York, (Mr. Cuark,] however much it may revolt the 
public sentiment or conscience of this country, I am- not 
ashamed or atraid publicly to avow that the election of 
Wiiiam H. Sewarp or Salmon P. Chase, or any such 
representative of the Republican party, upon a sectional 
platform, ought to be resisted to the disruption of every tic 
that binds this Confederacy together. [Applause en the 
Democratic side of the House. J”? 

Mr. Puan, of the same State, in a specch of 
much rhetorical beauty and eloquence, said: 

“Tf, with the character of the Government well defined, 
and therights and privileges of the parties to the compact 
clearly asserted by the Democratic party, the Black Re- 
publicans get possession of the Government, then the ques- 
tion is fully presented, whether the southern States will 
remain in the Union, as subject and degraded colonies, or 
will they withdraw, and establish a southern confederacy 
of cocqual homogeneous sovereigns ? 

“In my judgment, the latter is the only course compati- 
ble with the honor, equality, and safety of the South; and 
the sooner it is known and acted upon the better for all 
parties to the compact. : 

“The truest conservatism and . wisest statesmanship 
demand a specdy termination of all association with such 
confederates, and the (ormation of another union of States, 
homogeneous in population, institutions, interests, and pur- 
suits.?? 

Mr. Moons, of the same State, said : 

& I do not concur with the declaration made yesterday 
by the gentlemen’from ‘Tennessee, that the election of a 
Black Republican to the Presidency was not cause for a 
-dissolution of the Union. Whenever a President is elected 
by a fanatical majority at the North, those whom I repre- 
sent, as I believe, and the gallant State which F in part 
represent, are ready, let the consequences be what they 
may, to fall back on their reserved rights and say: ‘As to 
this Union, we have no longer any lot or part in it?” 

Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, before the mect- 
ing of Congress, addressed his constituency in an 
elaborate and very carefully prepared speech, in 
which he says that the election of a President by 
the Republican party ‘“‘ would constitute of itself 
a good reason why the South should refuse to 
submit to their rule.” ‘*Our policy is, first, to 
prevent, if possible, the election of a Republican 
President; second, if this must occur, in spite of 
all our wise exertions to the contrary, to cause it 
to occur under such issucs as will best enable us 
to set up a southern government,” The great 
point, then, is to ripen public opinion at the South 
for a dissolution of the Union in the contingency 
referred to—the election of a Republican Presi- 
dent.” He avows that ‘it is the fixed policy of 
this State to secede as soon as the Republican 
party elect their President.” ‘If we desire to 
ripen public opinion among ourselves for south- 


ern independence, in the event of the election of a | 


Republican President, we must exercise the policy 
of moderation in our movements preliminary to 
that result. We must use the most consummate 
prudence now, that we may be able to profit by 
the most desperate boldness then.” 

Mr. Bonnam, of the same State, said, on the 
floor of the House: 

“As to disunion, upon the election of a Black Republi- 
can, I can speak for no one but myself and those I have 
here the honor to represent; and Isay, without hesitation, 
that unon the election of Mr. SEWARD, or any other man 
who indorses and proclaims the doctrines held by him and 
his party—call him by what name you please—I aim in favor 
ofan immediate dissolution of the Union. And, sir, [think 
{speak the sentiments of my own constituents, and the 
State of South Carolina, when I say so”? 

Mr. Crawrorp, of Georgia, asa quotation from 
his speech will show, spoke not only for himself, 


but for his associates from that State; and his dis- | 


union sentiments received the applause of his 
Democratie friends: 

“Now, in regard to the clection of a Black Republican 
President I have this to say, and I speak the sentiment of 


| have authority to say so—that no Democratic Representa- 


| f A A ‘ 
overt act, a declaration of war, and meet immediately in 


| Mexico a large extent of territory that is suited to the culti- 


every Democrat on this floor from the State of Georgia: wé 
will never submit to the inauguration of a Black Republi- 
can President. [Applause irom the Democratic benches, 
and hisses from the Republicans.}] I repeat it, sir—and Í 


tive from Georgia on this fioor will ever submit to the inau- 
guration of a Black Republican President. [Renewed ap- 
plause and hisses.’ * * x «The most confiding 
of them all are, sir, for ‘ equality in the Union or independ- 
ence out of it; having lost all hope of the former, I am for 
‘INDEPENDENCE NOW AND INDEPENDENCE FOREVER !?? 


Mr. GarTRELL, also of Georgia, has supported 
the position assumed by Mr. Crawrorp. He 
declares: 


* Just so sure as the Republican party succeeds in elect- 
ing a sectional man upon their sectional, anti-slavery plat- 
form, breathing destruction and death to the rights of my 
people, just so sure, in my judgment, the time will have 
come when the South must and will take an unmistakahle 
and decided action; and that then ‘he who daliies is a das- 
tard, and he who doubts is dammed.’ I need not tell what 
f, as a southern man, will do—tI think I may safely speak 
for the masses of the people of Gcorgia—that when that 
event happens, they, in my judgment, will consider it an 


convention, to take into consideration the mode and meas- 
ure of redress. That is my position; and if that be treason 
to the Government, make the most of it.” 


Governor McRax, of Mississippi, declared that 
he was not willing to submit to the election ofa 
Republican President upona Republican platform: 


g “yy said to my constituents, and to the people at the cap- 
ital of my Statc,on my way here, that if such an event did 
occur, While it would be their duty to determine the course 
which the State would pursue, it would be my privilege to 
counsel with them as to what I believed to be the proper 
course ; andi said to them, what I say now and will always 
say in such an event, that my counsel would be to take in- 
dependence out of the Union in preference to the loss of 
constitutional rights, and consequent degradation and dis- 
honor, init. Thatis my position, and it is the position which 
L know the Democratic party of the State of Mississippi 
will maintain.?? 

Mr. De Jaryerre, of Virginia, will resist the 
inauguration of the candidate of the Republican 
party, if that candidate is Mr. Sgwar, for he says: 

Thus Winttam H. Sewarp stands before the country 
a perjured traitor; and yet that man, with hands stained 
with the blood of our citizens, we are asked to elect Pres- 
ident of the United States. You may elect him President 
of the North, but of the South never. Whatever the event 
may be, others may differ; but Virginia, in view of her 
ancient renown, in view of her illustrious dead, and in view 
of her sic semper tyrannis will resist his authority. I have 
done.” . 

Mr. Leake, unlike his colleague, Mr. Pryor, 
will not follow the lead of the late Governor Wise, 
and fight inside the Union. Mr. Leare evidently 
does not sce so far in advance as does that noble 
son of Virginia. He says: 

“1 repudiate the sentiment which the gentleman ascribes 
to the late Governor of Virginia. | choose rather to refer to 
the Representatives of that State to hear her sentiments 
than to auy oiler source. Ft never entered my head, and I 


undertal y that it never entered the brain of any Rep- 
resentative of Virginia on this floor, to fight inside of this | 
Union. ‘fhe idea is ridiculous in the extreme. It is the | 


reductio ad absurduin.”? 


And Mr. Leake emphatically declares that 

“ Virginia has the right, when she pleases, to withdraw 
from this Confederacy. [Applause from the Democratic 
benches. J? * * x *« That is her doctrine. 
We will not fight in the Union, but quit it the intstant we 
think proper to do so.?? 

Mr. Sivcreron, of Mississippi, openly avows, | 
on the floor of the House, that “their determina- | 
tion is fixed and unalterable; that they will have | 
an expansion of slave territory in the Union if 
you will allow it, or outside of the Union if they 
must; ” and that sentiment was received with Dem- 
oeratic applause. He goes on to say: 

"The question now is, if we sever the connection which 
binds us and the North together, how are we to'preserve 
the institution of slavery? There is but one mode by 
which, in my humbic judgment, it can be perpetuated for 
any considerable number of years.” * =  * &That 
mode is by expansion, and that expansion must be in the 
direction of Mexico.” * * «There is in! 


vation of cotton, sugar, and rice. In my opinion we must, | 
and we are compelled to, expand in that direction, and thus 
perpetuate it—a hundred or a thousand years it may be.” 
* x x x * * * * * x 
“It may be asked, when will the time come when we 
shall separate from the North ? I say candidly, if the views 
expressed by the gentleman from Iowa, are, as he says, 
common to the Republican party, and if they are determ- 
ined to enforce those views, I declare myself ready to-day. | 
{ wouid not ask to delay the time a single hour,” 
* * * x x * p * 


* * * 


« You ask me when will the time come; when will the 
South be united? It willbe when you electa Black Repub- | 
Hean—Haiz, Sewanp, or Chase—President of the United 
States. Whenever you undertake to place such aman to 
preside over the destinies of the South, you may expect to 
see us undivided and indivisible friends, and to see ail par- 
ties of the South arrayed to resist his inauguration.” 

* ig * * * Re 


* * * x * 


* 


« We can never quietly stand by and permit the control 


of the Army and Navy to go into the hands of a Black Re- 
publican President.” : eS ES : 

Union sentiments, whenever or by whomsoever 
uttered, grate harshly on Democratic ears; tuned 
to the accents of disunion. When. Mr. STOKES, 
of Tennessee, the other. day rebuked. the disloyat 
sentiments. which so glibly fall from: Democratic 
lips; when he, in eloquent, manly, and patriotic 
language declared his devotion to the Union; when 
he quoted and indorsed as. his own. the words of 
Henry Clay, “that he would consent to the dis- 
solution of the Union--never! never! never !?’.the 
Democracy foamed and gnashed its. teeth in impo- 
tent wrath. , ; Eg 

Governor Letcher, of Virginia, in his. recent 
message to the Legislature of his State, avows the 
rankest disunion and revolutionary. sentiments. 
In this document he declares thatif a Republican 
President is elected in 1860— : 

“It is useless to attempt to conceal the fact that, in the 
present temper of the southern people, it cannot be and will 
not be submitted to.. The ‘irrepressible-conflict’ doctrine 
announced and advocated by the ablest.and most distin- 
guished leader of the Republican party, is au open deciara- 
tion of war against the institution of African slavery where 
ever it exists; and I would be disloyal to: Virginia and:the 
South if { did not declare that the clection of such aman, 
entertaining such sentiments, and advocating such, doc- 
trines, ought to be resisted by the slaveholding States.’ The 
idea of permitting such a man to have the control and 
direction of the Army and Navy of the United States, and 
the appointment of high judicial and executive officers, 
postinasters included, cannot be entertained bythe South for 
a moment.?? i 

I might quote, Mr. President, the avowals of 
disunion sentiments by other Democratic leaders, 
and other Democratic presses; for these avowals 
of disloyalty to a unity ofthe Republic are sçat- . 
tered, in rank luSiriance, broadcastover the land. 
But I must pause. : 

Mr. CLAY. Will the Senator pardon me a 
moment? He scems to charge the sentiments, 
which he calls disunion sentiments, on the Dem- 
ocratic party mainly. So far as the State of Ala- 
bama is involved in that charge, I may speak 
advisedly, when I say that sentiments such as I 
uttered, and which he has quoted, have been. in- 
dorsed unanimously by the Legislature’ of the 
State which I have the honor to represent. «And 
if the Senator will pardon me further, I will say, 
too, that those who call themselves Americans or 
Oppositionists there, I think, have gone even fur- 
ther than the Democratic party. Hence, I hard] 
think itis just to the American party in the South 
to attribute these sentiments exclusively to the 
Democratic party. I think the other side are en- 
titled to a share of the credit of them. 

Mr. WILSON. It may be so in the gentle- 
man’s own State; I know that on the Gulf the 
arc running wild with disunion; but how is it 
with the Representatives of the southern Oppo- 
sition on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives? Their sentiments have been pronounced, 
nearly all of them, distinctly in favor of the Union. 

I have, however, gathered up enough. of these 
noisy menaces of disunion, which are falling 
thick and fast around us, toshow to the Senate 
and the country that the accepted leaders of the 
Democratic party are secessionists and disunion- 
ists, with the accents of disunion perpetually on 
their lips, and its spirit burning in their hearts. 
I have also gathered up, from the mass of facts 
which le at my feet, enough to show that the 
Democratic party is tainted with the odor of dig- 
union, that the stain of disloyalty is now indeli- 
bly stamped upon its brow. I have shown, too, 
that these menaces of disunion,. which. Demo- 
cratie leaders are hurling around us in this Cap- 
itol, go unrebuked by the northern Democracy, 
whose glory it is to follow these apostles of seces- 
sion and disunion. The country will not fail to 
see, and te mark, too, the discreditable fact, that 
while Democratic leaders in these Chambers are 
muttering angry menaces of disunion, and while 
such madness goes unrebuked, even by the faint- 
est whispers of the Democratic representatives of 
the loyal Northand West, the Democratic presses 
in the North and West are busy—not in raining 
upon the heads of Democratic disunionists. the 
withering rebukes of patriotism—but in the work 
of misrepresenting and maligning those who cling 
to the Union wih unswerving fidelity, alike in 
victory and in defeat. The country, too, willnot 
fail to sce that the Democratic. orators dare not, 
even at a safe distance, utter the softest- censure 
against the disloyalty of leaders they follow as 
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the bondman follows bis master; but they are ap- 
pealing to the selfish fears of men to disown their 
manhood, and by acts:of humiliation appease the 
awakened wrath ofthe Demoeraticchieftains now 
menacing the integrity of the Union. 

* Mr- President, the’ American Democracy, led 
by slave perpetuatists and propagandists, seces- 
Sionists and disunionists, now in the light of this 
age, stands beforé the nation the enemy of human 
progress and in favor of the conservation and 

ropagation of old abuses. No longer does the 
emocracy utter the accents of popular rights. 
No longer does the Democracy sympathize with 
man at home or abroad struggling for the recovery 
of lost rights or the enlargement of existing priv- 
ileges. Does the Legislature of Kansas pass an act 
for the abolition of slavery there? Democracy re- 
sists it, and arrests it by Executive action. Does 
the Legislature of Nebraska, left * perfectly free to 
form their own domestic institutions in their own 
way,” pass a bill to wipe from that vast Terri- 
tory the pollution of slavery? Democracy resists 
it, defeats it by the Executive veto, and applauds 
that veto. Does the Legislature of New Mexico 
enact.a bloody. slave code? Democracy prompts 
it, praises itjapplauds it. Does a sovereign Com- 
monwealth lighten by humane legislation the bur- 
dens. of a proscribed race, so that it may rise into 
the sunlight of a broader and higher manhood? 
Deniocracy is outraged, shocked, aud it avenges 
itself by gibbering taunts, jibes, and jecrs, Does 
a slave State enact or propose to enact statutes to 
still more oppress those already bending under 
the iron heel of oppression, or to check the action 
of its own citizens who may be prompted by sen- 
timents of benevolence or a ggnse of justice to 
lessen the bitterness of bondage or give freedom 
to their own bondmen? Democracy approves and 
applauds it. Does Walker at the head of a law- 
less band of fillibusters deerce slavery in Central 
America? Democracy hails and applauds that de- 
cree. Does any indication point to the possible 
abolition of slavery in Cuba? Democracy protests, 
cannot permi it, will pay 200,000,000 for that 
slaveholding isle, but will not accept the “ Gem 
of the Antilles,” if burdened with freedom. Does 
England strike the fetters from the limbs of eight 
hundred thousand West India bondmen? De- 
mocracy deplores it, disapproves it, and persists 
in misrepresenting the effects of that great act of 
justice and humanity. Does the Empcror of Rus- 
sia propose a plan for the emancipation of mil- 
lious, not of the African race, but of white men? 
Democracy shakes its head, shrugs its shoulders, 
utters no note of joy, sends no word of encour- 
agement or greeting to the enlightened monarch 
who would enlarge the rights and clevate the con- 
dition of men, Does the Republican party, imbued 
with the sentiments of the republican fathers, pro- 
pose to arrest the expansion of slavery over the 
‘Territories of the Republic and save those Terri- 
tories to free labor, check the reopening slave 
traffic, and put the national Government in har- 
mony with a progressive Christian civilization? 
Democracy, smitten with the consciousness of its 
waning power, raises the startling cry of disunion. 
To its abandonment of the sentiments, opinions, 
and policy of the republican fathers; to its be- 
trayal of the rights and interests of free labor and 
the cause of human rights at home and abroad, 
is now added disloyalty to the integrity of the 
Union. Let the intelligent patriotism of the na- 
tion rebuke this mad exhibition of folly and fanat- 
icism which would shiver this Union into broken 
fragments, and let it proclaim, in the words of 
Andrew Jackson—* The Union must and shall 
be preserved. ”? 
Mr. NICHOLSON. 
subject 
Mr. CLINGMAN. I ask the Senator from 
Tennessee to allow me a word of reply, and then 
he may make whatever motion he desires. The 
Senator from Massachusetts concludes by speak- 
ing of the Democratic party inthe South as being 
taimted with disunion; and he has given usa gen- 


I move to postpone this 


eral lecture on our bad morals and misconduct. į 


Now, there is one point to which I want to call 
the attention of that Senator. [can state it ina 
moment, and then we will compare our positions. 
It is very well known that for the last seventeen 
years, I believe, his State has been legislating to 
nullify the fugitive slave law. ‘They have passed 
act after act; and,as I now understand their laws, 


if any officer of that Sthte interferes in any way | 


to execute it, he is liable to fine and imprisonment; 
and, if alawyer, he shall be stricken from its rolls. 


Now, Me. President, no man can hold office in | 


the State of Massachusetts, or any other State of 
this Union, without taking an oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States. He is obliged 
to do that before he can hold the office; and that 
Constitution provides that fugitives shall be de- 
livered up; and the laws passed to carry it out 
have been decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States unanimously, and by the State 
courts of Massachusetts, and all the States except 


Wisconsin, to be constitutional. The point IE make | 


on that Senator is this: Before a man can get into 


office in Massachusetts he has to swear to support į 


the Constitution of the United States; but if, in 
carrying out that oath, he should in any way aid 
in the return of a fugitive, as one of its provisions 
requires him to do, he is punished by the law of 
that State by fine and imprisonment. In dther 
words, the laws of that State require that all its 
officers shall violate their oaths, and commit per- 
jury against the United States, upon pain of igno- 
minious punishment. 

Now, sir, just look at all the history of the 
world; look at every nation that has ever existed, 
the most despotic monarchy or the most dissolute 
republic, the most barbarous or even the most 
savage State, and where will you ever find sucha 
statute as that? Why, sir, in all countries, per- 
jury has been regarded as one of the greatest 
crimes a human being could commit, and a crime 
that degrades a man upon earth and insures his 
punishment hereafter. 
prohibit that crime, but the State of Massachu- 
setts provides that no man shall be an officer in 
that State unless he is ready to commit perjury 
against the United States. She will have none to 
serve her but those who are willing to render them- 
selves infamous by the violation of both human 
and Divinelaws. ‘These statutes seem to account 
for what otherwise appears to be a most extraor- 
dinary fact. The whole country has been shocked 
by the amount of crime that the last census shows 
to have been committed in Massachusetts. [say 
this with no disposition to disparage any State; 
but when a State comes up and denounces our 
section as containing ‘the sum of all villainies,”’ 
when it declares that its conscience is pained by 
the crimes and vices that are committed in the 
South, I just ask the attention of that Senator and 
the Senate to the fact. It is stated ina northern 
paper, copied from the census returns—and it cor- 
responds with my recollection of them, and the 
Senator can verify it if it is wrong—that Massa- 
chusctts had, in the year 1850, seven thousand 
two hundred and fifty criminals. How many do 
you suppose there were in the fifteen slaveholding 
States? I find that the whole amount was two 
thousand eight hundred and eleven. It turns out, 
therefore, that the single State of Massachusctts 
has nearly three times as much crime as the fif- 
teen slave States; and, according to her popula- 
tion, she has twenty-five times as much relatively. 
How do you account for it? I think that sucha 
result is to be expected when any State, instead 
of endeavoring to prevent high crimes, legislates 
to produce them; when it solemnly requires that 
every lawyer, for example, shall violate his oath, 
solemnly taken. No lawyer is allowed to prac- 
tice in that State, but he will be stricken ignomin- 
iously from the rolls if he assists in any way in 
executing that provision of the Constitution of the 
United States; and all her officers are required to 


perjure themselves, or be punished. When you j 


find a State legislating in that way, I think it may 
well account for crime flooding the whole land. 
We are said to be tainted with slavery and dis- 
union sentiments. I make no general or vague 
charges against that State. I put this directly on 
her legislative acts, and I will give the Senator an 
opportunity to answer it, if he desires. 
does not, I have another word to say. 

It may be well sometimes for gentlemen to culo- 
gize their States, but it seems to be a universal 
usage of Massachusetts orators so todo. Ihave 
no recollection, from the time Í came into public 
life, of any man from that State ever making an 


elaborate speech—I speak of course of that party | 


and frequently of the other—but what he has 
thought proper to culogize the doings of that 
State in the Revolution. I have no objection, 
where a body of gentlemen get together, over a 
dinner or somewhere else, to boast of the doings 


Most States have laws to ; 


If he | 
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of their ancestors. All that is well enough; but 
does it come with a good grace from a Senator 
who denounces our system? But before pursu- 


| ing this topic let me advert to another. Mr. Pres- 


ident, I read this very morning, in a paper, an 
extract from a former speech of the Senator. I 
do not know whether it quotes him right or not; 
but let us look at it in this connection. I read it 
in one of the morning papers, and I present it 
just as the paper has it: 

Mr. Henry Wiuson, in a speech dclivered at Boston, 
in the spring of 1855, said : ‘Send it abroad on the wings 
of the wind that I am committed, fully committed, com- 
mitted to the fullest extent, in favor of immediate and un- 
conditional abolition of slavery wherever it exists under 
the authority of the Constitution of the United States.’ ” 

Was that the Senator’s doctrine? The Senator 
sits mute. 

Mr. WILSON. When you get through, I will 
speak. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I do not want to quote 
the Senator incorrectly. If he did not use this 
language, of course it all gocs for nothing. I will 
read another passage which is attributed to him, 
and I will remark that I do not do this with any 
view of making personal or unpleasant points on 
that Senator. Ë desire to manifest the same re- 
spect for that Senator that I always should wish 
to entertain for a gentleman of the body of which 
Iamamember. I allude to it in connection with 
political events merely. I find that in a letter to 
Wendell Phillips, written July 20th, 1855, the 
same Wilson said: |, 

“Let us remember that more than three million bond- 
men, groaning under nameless woes, demand that we shall 
labor for their deliverance. J tell you here, to-night, that 
the agitation of this question of human slavery will con- 
tinue while the foot of a slave presses the soil of the Amer- . 
ican Republic.” A 

I take that to be a fair exposition of the prin- 
ciples of the party. The Senator thinks it is an 
outrage for us, because we refuse to allow them to 
take possession of the Government, and gives us 
a lecture, and takes occasion to boast—if he does 
not mean it in boasting, I do not know what is 
the use to bring it in—of the manner in which his 
people fought in the Revolution, and eulogizes 
them. Mr. President, there is no State in the 
Union whose services in the Revolution have been 
so much exaggerated and overrated as his. Tam 
willing to do Massachusetts justice. She has a 
number of writersand historians who devote them- 
sclves to the business of culogizing her. The prin- 
cipal points made for her, will apply as well or 
better to other States; but they say little about 
them. For example, we hear a great deal about 
the tea party. Well, a body of very worthy cit- 
izens went in the night time in disguise, and threw 
some tea into the sea. I give them credit for the 
act; but nine years before that, on the passage of 
the stamp act, in my own State, a body of men 
went, not in the night time, not in disguise, but 
they went in the day time to the British Governor 
and obliged him to give up the stamp master, and 
took him to the market-house and compelled him 
to take an oath that he would never execute the 
stamp act, and excluded the stamp paper from the 
colony. We never thought that was a reason for 
glorification, though it was a much bolder act; a” 
more decided act; an act against the Governor; 


| notagainst an unarmed ship; not in the night time, 


by men in disguise. 

Again, sir, they talk to us a great deal about the 
Revolution beginning there. It was four years 
before the battle of Concord or of Lexington that 
two thousand men in my State were under arms 
to resist the British authoritics; and if they were 
defeated in battle at the Alamance, they only met 
the same fate that the people in Massachusetts did 
in their battles of Concord and Lexington and 
Bunker Hill. We never thought that that wasa 
matter for glorification. I never knew anybody 
from my State to allude to such things as these in 
debate; and I only refer to them in this connection 
to show with how little reason these.gentlemen are 
constantly talking about their vast achievements. 

Again, sir: when the battle of Concord was 
fought, so far from being to achieve independence, 
if I recollect aright, the men who engaged in it 
actually got up affidavits to prove that the British 
fired the first shots, and began the contest. They 
did not look to independence; but when the news 
went down into my State, immediately after it 
was known, they got together at Mecklenburg and 
declared independence, and assigned as a princi- 
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pal reason this very attack on American citizens 


up in Massachusetts. The Americans were de- 
feated in all these carly engagements in Massa- 
chusetts; and, in point of fact, the first victory 
that was ever won during the Revolution was in 
my State, in the battle at Moore’s Creek. We 
never thought proper to glorify this. They, in 
defense of Massachusetts, when she is charged 
with violating the Constitution of the United 
States, declare that their ancestors performed 
grent and glorious achievements. I concede it; 


ut I maintain that the other States of the Union | 


stand as her equals in that respect,and every State 
that maintains the Constitution has the advant- 
age of her now on other grounds. I will not, 
however, press this point further. There are gne 
or two things which I would like to allude to 
rapidly. There is nothing more common than 
this denunciation of the slaveholders as a small 
class. Ihad occasion to look into the fact the 
other day, and I see that, according to the last 
census, the proportion of slaveholders in North 
Carolina is much larger than of landholders in 
Massachusetts. What-would the gentleman think 
if we were to get up here, or if somebody were to 
go into that State, and denounce the landhold- 
ers of Massachusetts as a small squad of aristo- 
crats, and appeal to the people to deprive them of 
their property? ‘Their numbers are not as large 
“as the number of slaveholders in North Carolina, 
in proportion to the population of the respective 
States. 

But he says great outrages have been committed 
in the South on citizens of the North for the last 
hundred days; greater outrages than any forcign 
countries have committed. Mr. President, Iam 
free to admit that some innocent men have prob- 
ably suffered inthe South. I have very little doubt 
about it, because when.you get up a general col- 
lision and great excitement, the misfortune is 
always that the innocent suffer to some extent. 
But what is the ground upon which these pro- 
ceedings have taken place? They send incendi- 
aries, and they go down there to stimulate. the 
slaves to rebel, or they run off property, and the 
natural result is that the community must take 
steps to protectitsclf. How is itin Massachusetts? 
Has any man ever gone there from the South to 
stimulate the people there to deprive the land- 
holders of their property, or to burn the factories, 
or to get up a revolution? Has any man ever 
gone froma slaveholding State into Massachusetts 
to take possession of thcir property? Notatall. 
All this excitement, all this getting up of mobs 
there ig against men who go there to recover their 
own property that has been run off. Now, sup- 
pose that a citizen of Massachusetts had a horse 
to stray over into Virginia, or any of his other 

roperty got into a slave State, would he be mo- 
fested if he were to come there and recover it? 
Yet if our people go up there to recover their 
property, which not only stands on as gooda foot- 
ing as a horse, but a better, because there is an 
express clause of the Constitution for its return, 


you raise mobs and resist the recovery, and yet | 


because we do not permit men to come down intg 
the southern country to run off slaves and stimu- 
late negroes to rebel and even to create revolutions, 
because we are obliged to take steps to prevent 
such things, we are denounced as not complying 
with our duties under the Constitution. Was 
there ever such a contrast hetween two sections 
or communities? But I will not detain the Senate 
further in answer to such positions, 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Massachusetts, in the course of his remarks, took 
occasion in his general examination of what cach 
Senator had said, to make allusion to me. I do 


not know whether he quoted the language I used | 


or not. But, though 1 cannot recollect the lan- 
guage, the sentiment was so much like my own 
that Iam willing to accept it. 
now, it is what I thought when I spoke on the 
oceasion to which he alluded, and, therefore, what 
I may have said. But the Senator greatly mis- 
represents the meaning. That is not a declara- 
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It iswhatI think | 


| 


tion that if a man of any particular class shall. 
be elected—that if a majority who do not coin-- 
cide with us elect a President, we will therefore: 


break up the Union. Itis a declaration that if a 
man.beelected upon a particular platform, as there 
stated—and the name of an individual was only 
introduced in order to pointto what distinct opin- 
ion was embraced within the denunciation—if, in 
other words, a man were to seize the reins of Gov- 
ernment, not to administer it according to the 
Constitution, but to pervert it to our destruction, 
to make this Government one of hostility.to us, 
we would with the right hand redress our wrongs. 
That is my opinion now. - If a man is willing to 
perjure himsclf by taking the oath to maintain 
the Constitution that he may get possession of the 
powers of thisGovernment to subvert it to the ends 
of that platform, I teil him, sir, that I have toomuch 
pride and confidence. in the South to believe. they 
ever will submit. For one single individual, I 
can speak—I never will. If driven to exile, I pre- 
fer it to tame submission to a traitor and perjurer 
who sought the possession of the Government in 
order that he might overthrow its Constitution. 

That is my view. Therefore, I suppose the 
Senator may probably have quoted me correctly; 
his report may be correct; but how comes it that 
the Senator from Massachusetts is he who lec- 
tures us on the crime of disunion? How comes 
it that we are to be shuffled into the attitude of 
those who are seeking to break up the Govern- 
ment, because we have avowed that we would not 
alloW others to do it? He, representing the very 
opinion which is a dissolution of the Union, by 
the destruction of its Constitution, claims to hold 
us responsible because we resist the nefariousag- 
gression. Weare represcntedas the secessionists, 
whilst they seceded in the last presidential elec- 
tion; went off as a section, organized for them- 
selves, and attempted to force upon this Govern- 
ment a sectional candidate, supported exclusively 
by a sectional vote. That was secession—prac- 
tical secession. We of the South have clung to 
the Constitution. We have respected the Gov- 
ernment, and abided by its compromises; and 
never was there a more audacious falsehood ut- 
tered than the arraignment which has constantly 
been made against the South as despising the Con- 
stitution and the compromises of which it was the 
result. 

It was not my purpose on this occasion to go 
into any extended discussion; but it occurs to 
me now.that here as elsewhere we have heard it 
even said that the South had violated the Mis- 
souri compromise, when they who sit on the other 
side of the Chamber know—they must know— 
that the South, as a body, proposed to extend it 
to the Pacific ocean, having already accepted it 
to a damaging effect over the territory of Texas. 
They accepted the proposition. From them came 
the release from the obligation of the compact; 
and when different principles were declared and 
conduct adapted to them founded on the legisla- 
tion of 1850, then [held that no honorable man 
who claimed to uphold those acts could but admit, 
as a result, that the repeal of the Missouri com- 
promise wasanecessity. Thus I have always sus- 
tained the conduct of the Senator from Illinois, 
[Mr. Doveras,] who, pledged to that action, 


-came forward to redcem the pledge which was 


incumbent on every honorable man. We never 
admitted the constitutionality of the act of 1820. 
We said, however, ‘the people and the States 
have acquiesced in it.” 
of disposing of a controversy which seemed to be 
endless. We desired peace. We wished union 
and fraternity. We were therefore ready to go 
on and divide the balance of the territory by the 
law which youimposed onus. You refused it; and 
then, with hypocritical cant, ery aloud about the 
sacred Missouri compromise and its violation! 
But the Senator from Massachusetts who ar- 
raigns the men of the South (standing in the atti- 
tude which I have thus described) with disregard. 
of the Constitution, and a purpose of disunion, 
comes not with clean hands into court. What is 


We said it was a mode į 


his own position? A pamphlet hasbeen recent 


laid upon my table in which a. speech of the S 
ator is published as an appendix—a speech deliv-. 
ered “atan anti-slavery festival held in Cochituate’ 
Hall, Boston, on the evening of January 24, 1851,. 
to celebrate the completion of the twentieth year 
of the existence of ‘Fhe Liberator.”’’ What did 
the Senator say? We recollect that Senators’ on 
that side have recently been in the habit of draw- 
ing distinctions between the Garrison Abolition- 
istsand the Republicans. Whatdid that Senator: 
say? oy oe alae 
“For twelve years I have read the Liberator; and, si 
if I Jove liberty and loathe slavery and oppression, if t 
entertain a profound regard for the rights of man allover: 
the globe, I owe it, in a great degree, to the Jabors. of Wilk: 
liam Lloyd Garrison. [Prolonged applause p? AE 
Garrison, then, is the ‘teacher of the Senator, 
and he exultsin the character of his pupil. [hava 
read the Liberator for some years, too, though:for: 
a very different purpose, and have found, stand- 
ing firmly fixed, prominent as the caption of the 
last column of the first page of the Liberator, thése’ 
words: ; 
& No union with slaveholders, 


“The United States. Constitution is a covenant with. 
death, and an agreement with heti,” t . 


Thus the Senator manifests his respect’ for 
the Constitution and his adherence to the Union. 
This is the paper from which he claims to draw 
his opinions, and this the caption with which it 
heads quotations that I will read, quoting from 
Mr. Channing: 

“There is some excuse for communities when, under A ` 
gencrous impulse, they espouse the cause of the oppressed 
in other States, and by force restore their rights; but they 
are without excuse in aiding other States in binding on men, 
an unrighteous yoke. On this, subject, ourfathers, in fram- 
ing the Constitution, swerved from the right. We, their 
children, at the end of half a century, sce the path of duty: 
more clearly than they, and must walk in ite: To this point. 
the publie mind has been long tending, and the time has 
come for looking at itfully, dispassionately, and with manly 
and Christian resolution.” ‘ : 

There is an advantage in reciting this which 
would not belong to any article in any particular 
number of the paper, if he has been a constant 
reader, as he says, for so many years; he has found 
it in every paper, and yet he praises his tutor who 
thus teaches him in, every number, these doctrines 
of the violation of his faith to the Constitution, the 
denunciation of the Constitution, the purpose to 
destroy the Union, to wage war upon the institu- 
tions which that Constitution was formed in part 
to secure, Whilstthe Senator tellsusthat he draws 
his opinions from the venerated source of the 
fathers of the Republic, here it is to, be remarked 
the announcement is made that we have walked. 
in the shadows of the dark ages which covered 
the formation of our Constitution, and have just 
now stepped out into a broad light, which the Sen- 
ator, I suppose, proposed to-day to throw over 
the Senate. Again, in this same speech which T 
have quoted, the Senator said: 

“Yes, sir, T. undertake to say here to-night, that in no 
part of the world, and by no race in the world, have greater. 
efforts been made for human progress and human Jiberty 
than have been made during the last thirty years in old Enig- 
land. [Applause.] Herreformers have achieved the most 
brilliant victories. Among all her brilliant intellects, who 
have linked their names with the great.ideas of Progr 
no name shines more brightly than the name of Georg 
Thompson. [Applause.]”? 


This is the language applied to that very coun- 
try against whose oppressions he has to-day de- 
picted his fathers as struggling; and this is to be 
taken in connection with his address to the mon- 
ument at Bunker hill! And to whom is this com- 
pliment paid? 'To an itinerant Abolitionist, who 
came here with a fell purpose to sever the connec 
tion of these States; who, even in the Senator’s 
own State, a few yeurs ago, when there was a 
sounder public opinion, was not allowed to lee- 
ture—who even now is not allowed to go into 
Faneuil Hall; and the Senator, on this occasion, 
expressed his regret that Faneuil Hall was not 
thrown open to one who performed such service! 
Nor is that all the Senator said: 

“ And, sir, as.an American, loving my country, cherish- 


sir 
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ing the great fundamental principles on which its institu- 
tone are founded, T come here to-night and give him the 
same cordial welcome to America that I would extend to 
the men who have nobly struggled on the lost ficlds where 
liberty hasbeen cloven down. [Sensation.] And as he 
maybe called upon in a few months 
that,:when he goes, there willbe none, at least in Massa- 
chusetts, who will.censure him. for jaboring to blot trom 
our country the sin and shame of slavery. [Much entbu- 
siam” ° ; 

“None in Massachusetts who would censure a 
British Abolitionist for coming here to interfere 
with thé institutions of the country! He may 
liope there would be none. I trust there would 
be many.. I trust those few who have spoken in 
such heroic tones that their words have spread 
over the vast area of the Republic, have many 
who concur with them; and I trust that there is 
a powe in Massachusetts which, whenever this 
fell spirit shall manifest itself by attempting to 
invade southern institutions, will, in the lan- 


guage of Cushing, “throttle them where they | 


stand.” Yes, I believe the Old Bay State, to-day, 
has enough of Democrats true to the Constitution 
and loyal to its obligations, if it comes to a test 
of hand to hand and man to man, to drive back 
those who thus wring her from her duties to the 
Constitution and the Union. The speaker goes 
on: : 

«We shall arrest the extension of slavery, and rescue the 
Government from the grasp of the slave power. We shall 
blot out slavery inthe national capital. We shall surround 
the slave States with a cordon of free States. We shall 
then appeal to the bearts and consciences of men, and in 
n few years, notwithstanding the immense interest com- 
bined in the cause of oppression, we shall give liberty to 
the millions in bondage. (Hear! Hear !}? 

Was it possible for any one to have thrown out 
an invitation to John Brown and his followers, 
broader than this? Had he a right to expect, when 
he meta felon’s doom, that, after such invitations, 
those who gave them would not rise to rescue 
his name from the infamy which attaches to it? 
What does it mean? Docs this mean respect for 


the institutions of the States? Docs this mean con- | 


formity to the obligations of the Constitution? It 
cannot mean that. It is not the language even of 


the citizen of a friendly State, not bound by any | 


treaty or league of confederacy as you are here. 


It is the language of one who instigates insurrec- | 


tion, who seeks to carry war into neighboring 
States, and not the language of a citizen of the 


United States, bound by the compact of his fathers, | 


und, asin the case of the Senator, by his own oath, 
to respect every obligation which the citizens of 
each State owe to the citizens of every other. 

In this last quotation which [read ts that sug- 
gestive expression, “the slave power.’? T have 
some respect for a mere fanatic. If he is a mere 
fanatic, if his mind is absorbed with the idea of 
negrophilism, if he is sincere in struggling to 
overthrow the institutions of the South because 


he believes them to be a great wrong, and steps | 
outside of all the power and patronage of the Gov- | 


ernment, refuses to connect himself with it, re- 
fuses to be benefited by the appeal which he make 

to popular prejudice, I have some respect for him; 
but this phrase “slave power” suggests that the 
purpose is to scize the spoils of the Government, 
not to walk with the single, even if it be senseless, 
purpose of a fanatic to that destination to which 
his one idea may carry him, Here is the art, the 
dodging, the double-faced view which belongs to 
making political capital out of the excited senti- 
ments of men; and in the Senator’s speech to-day 
we hear constantly of the domination of the slave 


aes and the aggression of the slave power. | 
r 


a what? I waited to hear, but the Senator did 
not tellus, In what have the slayveholders, as a 
class, if he pleases so to consider them, ever ag- 
yressed upon the rights or interests of the North? 
iffering in our construction of the Constitution, 
we have struggled here to hold the Government to 
its delegated powers; they have claimed to exercise 
powers by construction, and that has been the con- 
troversy between the North and the South, 
for the rest, where, when, in what has that aggres 
sion occurred, of which the Senator spraks as 
aggression of the slave power? {u no personal, 
unkind, feeling to the Senator, I ask the qrtestion 
because I should like to know, that I may direct 
my answer. [have asked the question before, and 
have pondered it when I have not been answered, 
and have yet been utterly unable to comprehend 
what ismeant by the aggression of theslave power. 
When a large majority of the States were slave- 


to leave us, I trust | 


Ås Ë 


he || 


holding, did they aggrřess on the non-slavcholding? 
If they had not the temper and the purpose when 
they had the power, how idle it is to speak of that 
aggression as a danger now, when, if they had the 
purpose, they have not the ability to perform it. 
The slavcholding States, as such, are in a minor- 
ity in the Government; they cannot pass laws; 
and it Struck me as strange indeed that the Sena- 
| tor, in his argument, shouid have pointed out as 
an injury that this minority had held the control 
of the Government and dictated its policy. Why, 
sir, that might be a boast for a southern man. If 
any one of my associates here were vain enough 
to make it, he might boast that though in ami- 
nority still was ascribed to them the control of 


names which grace the annals of American his- 
tory; born on and representing slavcholding terri- 
| tory, might even justify that vanity which I hope 
never may be exhibited. 

Thus the Senator goes on to represent the whole 
Government as subservient to the slave power. 
For what purpose? To direct us in future legis- 
lation; to enable us to confer together, to determ- 
inc what is true and what is proper? or is it to 
inflame the very prejudices which constitute the 


| disposed to be put in a false position in regard 
to the question of future policy. ï am not dis- 
posed, because I have said and am willing to re- 
peat that I will not consent to have the Constitu- 
tion perverted from the purpose for which it was 
established, and placed in the hands of those who 
avow that they will use it for our destruction, that 
any man shall therefore say I desire to destroy 
the Government which our fathers established. 
As I look around on things which are passing, 
my senses bring back to me inercased despond- 
ency instead of hope. With all we have suffered, 
with the dark pall which hangs over our fuirc, 
I still have as my carnest and first desire the 
preservation of our Government as our fathers 
formed it. Lf, with the evidence before us, the 
little hope which we may have had to preserve it 
in its original spirit and in the great purposes for 
which it was established, has grown less; if to sec 
[almost all the northern States separating them- 
| selves in a presidential election as though they 
|| wore providing to single out the stars which should 
hereafter grace the flag of the Union brings to me 


MS 


‘ished my desire to avert the catastrophe it por- 
! tends, nor destroyed the love which I bear to the 
Í flag I have followed for so many years. They 
| have rendered me in no wise unwilling to make 
|i further and, as far as honor and consistency per- 
| mit, greater sacrifices for the maintenance of that 
|! Government which we inherited and which has 
|! blessed us so much in the past. 
i Tho disunionists are those who undertake to 
sap the foundations upon which the Government 
; stands; not those who seek to preserve them. The 
disunionists are those who undertake to destroy 
the Constitution, and diminish respect for it in the 
| breasts of Americans wherever they may be. Can 
‘ that be ascribed to the South? Have we not stood 
|| behind the Constitution as a barrier? have not our 
| guns bristled through and over its ramparts? Have 
| weever soughtto demolish it? Andean any man of 
| common sense believe that now, when power has 
| been transferred to the North, the Soth would 
| seek to break down the barriers behind which she 
i has stood in the plenitude of her powers ? Reason 
refutes it; the history of the Government denies 
it; common sense in the mind of any man should 
prevent him supposing such a purpose. How, 
then, can a Senator be justified in seeking to im- 
press upon those not so well informed as himself 
the idea that we who sit here daily legislating 
under the Constitution and bound by our oaths to 
uphold it, are meditating how and when we vill 
destroy the Government of which we are a con- 
stituent part? 

The Senator has referred to the language of 
General Jackson, though he did not quote it'cor 
rectly, when, on account of the nullifying ordi- 
nance of South Carolina, he said ‘the Federal 
| Union must be preserved.’’ It has been so com- 
4 mon in these denunciations of seuthern men and 
| southern acts to pervert everything, that the word 
| © nullification”? suggests the name of South Caro- 
l lina; and yet that gallant State is one of the 
very few of the Old Thirteen which hag never 


the Government, and the long list of illustrious | 


| groat danger to the Government? I, sir, am not |! 


-inereased apprehensions, they have not dimin- |: 


; : 
| nullified a law of the United States. Comes it well 
il from Massachusetts, that her Senator should here 
| arraign South Carolina, and point to the procla- 
|! mation asindicating South Carolina’s malfeasance, 
' because she issued an ordinance for nullification, 
under conditions which never arose, of a law 
which was fraudulently passed through Con- 
gress, whilst Massachusetts stands forth boldly 
nullifying laws, the constitutionality of which 
cannot be questioned, and the dircet manner of 
the passage of which leaves no loop-hole for an 
excuse? ` i 

Lhave been drawn, Mr. President, by the course 
of the Senator’s remarks into that consideration - 
of the relation of individuals and sections and 
States which I always prefer to avoid. Lam not 
to be considered as arraigning Massachusetts, 
except in so far that I present her conduct to show 
how unjust the arraignment of South Carolina is 
—no further. Massachusetts isa sovercign mem- 
ber of the Union; her own policy is within her 
own hands, and as long as she complies with her 
obligation, to the Constitution, no one has a right 
| to gainsay her decisions. Whenever she doesnot, 
| she owes it to herself to withdraw froma Union, 
| the bond of which she has already broken. When 
that case arises, she will decide for herself. I have 
i nothing to say as to it in anticipation. 
| But the Senator assumes something, it scems to 
me, Which it must be impossible for him to know. 
He says the laws of New Mexico were passed at 
the dictation of the Delegate from that Territory. 
How is it possible for any man to know that? He 
says the Delegate acted under the direction of Mr. 
Davis, of Mississippi, of the House of Representa- 
tives. Now, my friend and namesake, the Repre- 
sentative from Mississippi, no doubt rejoiced in 
thosclaws,and so do I; but I hardly think he would 
have assumed to direct the legislation of the Ter- 
ritory. If he conversed with the Delegate, I have 
no doubt he gave him his opinion in favor of 
such legistation—just such legislation as we have 
| aright to in every Territory for the protection of 
a particular property, which is more liable than 
any other to be stolen away; just what honest 
men would give to theirneighborsanywhere. Sup- 
|| pose there were no laws, and a man should come 
into your neighborhood and say, ‘here I havea 
particular species of property, for which I require 
| your aid to cnable me to keep it;” would not hon- 
cst men give it to him? Would a man deserve 
the name of neighbor in its good sense, who would 
|| not give him whatever aid was within his power 
|i to enable him to keep whatever kind of property 
he had? That is my view of the obligation of 
|; good neighborhood. ‘The Senator may differ from 
| me about that. Fie does not answer. 
i Then, Mr. President, I answer to the Senator, 
i that until he is prepared to show something in 
| which the South have aggresscd upon the Con- 
| stitution; until he is prepared to show that the 
South, or any portion of it, desires to break up 
the Government of the Constitution; he has no 
right to talic of southern aggression, no right to 
; taik of disunion as an offense of the South. So 
‘ far as southern men have asserted their determ- 
| ination not to allow the Government to be per- 
: verted to their destruction and humiliation; so far 
| as they have proclaimed that they would main- 
tain the rights they have inherited, and would die 


! as they were born, equals in the Union, I sym- 


| pathize and concur entirely with them; but to 


Mr. WILSON rose. 

Mr. NICIIOLSON. I renew my motion to 
ostponc the further consideration of this subject 
ntil to-morrow. 

i Mr. CLAY. I hope the Senator from Massa- 
|| chusetts will be allowed to go on. 
‘| Several Sexarors. Let us adjourn. 

i Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I desire to reply 
i, to some of the remarks made by the Senator from 

am willing to ad- 


oro 


Mr. WILSON. The Senator has opened some 
uestions that I should like to reply to. I move 
i| that the Senate adjourn. [**No!?? No! 
| The motion was agreed io; and the 
i adjourned. 


H 

| 
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| going on now. 
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by Rev. E. KEMPSHALL. : 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


z THE 8PEAKERSHIP. i 
The CLERK stated that the pending question f! 
was on the point of order raised by Mr. Curtis | 
t 
ji 
ti 
il 


Prayer |! 


on Thursday last, on which the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Keirr] was entitled to the || 
floor. 

Mr. BRISTOW. With the consent of the gen- | 
tleman from South Carolina I will occupy the | 
time of the House for a few minutes. Iam not | 
in the habit of making speeches unless I can see | 
that some good may result from them. But this | 
occasion will have to be an exception, for’ really 
I cannot see that any good can result from what 
I have to say. 

We occupy a high position. Onc branch of the 
legislative department of the United States, sent : 
hereby aprosperous, happy, and confiding people, |! 
the Representatives of one of the greatest nations | 
on the globe, with acountry unsurpassed inclimate | 
and soil, extending from ocean to occan; our agri- | 
cultural, mechanical, and commercial interest, all 
yielding the best results under a smiling Provi- 
dence and the liberal institutions framed by our 
patriotic fathers; our people are eminently happy; 
and whilst itis our duty, as their Representatives, 
not to mar that peace and quiet and prosperous 
repose, but to augment and increase, by prudent | 
legislation, their enjoyment of those blessings and 
privileges, it so happens that the meeting of Con- | 
gress has become the harbinger for agitation, ex- | 


citement, and the exercise of those passions which | 
seem to hazard the very institutions under which | 
we have so rapidly progressed,and sosoonbecome | 
one of the greatest among the family of nations. | 
Has it not been truthfully said that the country is | 
in no danger till Congress meets? 

The responsibility is great that rests wpon us; 
the country expects, and has a right to expect, 
that their Representatives shall be orderly and 
dignified, prudent and diserect, devoted to the 
best interest of the country and the development 
of her untold resources; each and every individ- 
ual member should feel that he, being a compo- 
nent part of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, must necessarily bear his due proportion 
of that responsibility which to-day rests upon the 
Congress of the United States. Though I have 
taken no part in any debate, yet I am one of the | 
number composing the Phirty-Sixth Congress, || 
and am bound to share the responsibility resting |! 
onus. We willingly assumed the position, and jj 
must take it for better or for worse. 

Then, how do we stand before the country and 
in the eyes of the nation? We aro, at this mo- | 
ment, the theme of conversation in every part of | 
our country. How strange to the minds of a plain 
and practical people that their chosen members of 
Congress—chosen for their supposed intelligence 
and patriotism—cannot say by a majority of one 
who shall occupy that chair, and perform the la- 
horious duty of keeping order and administering 
our rules. Notonly is it the fact that seven weeks | 
have been spent in fruitless efforts to settle which 
of our number shall be Speaker, but we have ac- | 
tually presented to the country scenes of tumult | 
and disorder that are not often equaled, and rarely 
excelled, in the race-field or in the court-yard. 

Could we but sce ourselves as others sec us, 
would it not have a tendency to reform our man- 
ners? Can we expect the people to feel satisfied 
that we are suitable guardians to protect the great 
interests of our common country, when we cannot 
or do not control our own passions, and speedily | 
organize the House? : 

Added to the usual necessity for an early or- | 
ganization, is the large indebtedness of the Gov- 
ernment to our own citizens, who have labored 
for the gommon weal, and whose demands are 
overdue, and creditors suffering, and some ruined 
because of delayed payment, and others com- 
pelled to sell just debts on the Government, as I 
am credibly informed, at twenty per cent. dis- 
count. Under all these urgent reasons, cannot we 
consent to make concessions as to party feelings |: 
and prejudices, without a sacrifice of principle, for 
thecommon good? Lamready for one, and each |, 
must regulate his own conduct. i 


} 
| 
1 
i 
i 
H 
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to say that I do not approve of debate or resolu- 
tions on any other subject than the election of 


; Speaker; nor do I believe it isin a line of dignified 


duty to use arguments and make speeches to ĉon- 
vince. the country which of the parties is respons- 


| ible for this confusion and delay. Our votes for 
| Speaker are recorded; let the people judge. from 


our acts. 


I have long deprecated the extreme of 
parly feeling and its blinding influence. 


With 


|. the history and downfall of parties before us, he 


is to be pitied who is so far gone as to believe 
the particular party organization to which he be- 
longs and the country are synonymous, and that 
the one must necessarily sink with the other. 
Whilst your party or mine may, in their turn, 
and then another and another, rule the destinies 
of this country, and become cach in its turn cor- 
rupt and extravagant, the people will still con- 
tinue in their majesty to hurl the dominant party 
from power by the peaceful and legitimate exer- 
cise of the right of suffrage; and sull our institu- 
tions and form of government will be continued; 
and even if we should-not organize at all, such is 
the beauty and strength of our systém of govern- 
ment that our rights and privileges will be guarded 
and protected by the States until the people have 
time to make another selection of Representatives, 
who will meet the first Monday in December, 
1861, and organize readily, and make the neces- 


be so fortunate as to convince our constituents 
that it was not our fault. Let us defer this expla- 


nation for the future before the people, and make | 


our explanations before that tribunal. 

Much has been said in our disorganized condi- 
tion that I approve in the abstract, and much that 
I disapprove. I must be permitted to say, in this 
connection, that Kentucky is deeply interested in 
tbe institation which has been the cause of so much 


i agitation and discussion; and whilst the people of 
the third congressional district, which I have the 


honor to represent, own more of that property 
than any other district in the State, they are cm- 


i inently conservative and law abiding, prosperous 
i and happy in their domestic relations, determined, 


yes, resolutely determined, to protect their rights 
of person and property; and whilst Kentucky has 


| a border ofscven hundred miles on the free States, 
: Separated only by the Ohio river, and her loss in 


value of slaves annually, as stated by the Gov- 
ernor in his late message, reaches the large sum of 
$100,000 by their esc&pe across the river, aided, 
In many instances, by the fanatical and lawless 
Abolitionists; and whilst, in some instances, our 
domestic peace has been threatened and interrupted 
by the vile ingrates who have been the recipients 
of our kindness and hospitality, we have as yet 
never looked to a dissolution of this Union asa 
remedy for these evils. 

We still believe that on our border, thus ex- 
posed, a large majority of our neighbors are our 
friends, opposed to interfering with our rights, 
and ready to assist us in repelling aggressions; 
and that a faithful execution of the laws of our 
State, following the example of the Old Dominion, 
hanging by the neck till they are dead, 1s a more 
effective remedy, and better calculated to secure 
and protect our rights, than secession, dissolu- 
tion, or angry and threatening debate. Indeed, 
our position, as well as the position of our north- 
ern ncighbors, forbids that they or we should 
favor dissolution. We are not willing to become 
the battle-ground of this nation. Ourmotto, “ Uni- 
ted we stand, divided we fall,” forbids it. Our 


| Legislature, but a few years since, inscribed upon 


the stone sent by Kentucky to compose a part of 
the monument erected in memory of Washing- 
ton, in large letters: “ By the blessing of God, 
and under the precepis of Washington, Kentucky 
will be the last State to go out of the Union.’* 
Whilst, as our fathers did, we recognize the 


right of revolution when despotism becomes ab- ʻi 


solute, we still look upon dissolution as a remedy 
for none of our evils, but caiamitous in all its cone 


i Sequences, 


Such, T apprehend, is now the sentiment. of 
> pp ` 


planting interests, which were so. difficult. to reconcile. by 


the. convention that fiamed the Constitution,.all 
together. - Agriculture, manufactures, commère 


èl 


the people ofeach section of the Union to regulate: their 
domestic and local institugions for themselves, giving: to 
Congress the power, coupled with the duty, to attend to 
our extemal relations and to regulate. our national affairs. 
Affection and confidence ate the bonds of this Union. ‘May 
we do nothing to weaken, but everything to strengthen, the 
ligaments that bind us together as. a nation, and may God 
still continue to protect us as equals, as friends, as breth- 
ren, and as patriots, in the Republic as it is, deeply devoted 
to its continuance; and may we and our posterity, as the 
worthy descendants of the gallant heroes of the Revolution, 
both now and in the future stand by the compact of the 
Constitution formed: by their wisdon: and consecrated by 
their blood, as the only hope of freemen.” ee ra 7 

We know that virtue herself may be ridiculed; 
| and the worst motives attributed to the best ac- 
tions; but in view of the wisdom that conceived 
and the blessings derived from a wise administra- 
tion of our Government, we are still disposed to 
sing peans to the Constitution and the continuance 
of our glorious Union. As one of the family 
of States, Kentucky will still hope to be kindly 
treated—no interference with her reserved: rights 
|| as a State. She has a right to expect not only a 
|i faithful regard to her constitutional and legal 
|| rights, but also the social kindness which should 
ever characterize the family relation. 

Now, sir, I did intend to close these remarks 
by a motion to procecd to a vote for Speaker; but 
i lam not entitled to make that motion while occu- 
pying the floor by the courtesy of the gentleman 
from South Carolina. ‘Thanking him, therefore, 
for his kindness, I yield the floor. i 

Mr. WOODSON., By the courtesy of the gen- 
i! tleman from South Carolina, I rise to a personal 
| explanation. I find in the New York Herald of 
ithe 20th instant, a telegraphic dispatch from 
Washington, in which itis stated that. I would, 
in a day or two, offer a resolution proposing the 
adoption of the plurality rule in the election. of 
Speaker. Such information was not given by me, 
and, from whatever source obtained, is incorrect: 
Believing, as I do, that the election of a Speaker 
| under that rule would be unconstitutional, I shall 
i never give my vote for, or favor such aresolution. 

This, Mr. Clerk, will suffice for my present 
Purpores with the reading of the resolution which 

had prepared and intended to present, and from 
which, inall probability, has grown the telegraphic 
dispatch to which I have alluded. I want- that 
resolution read for information only, and às a part 
of my explanation. But I take this occasion to 
say, that on Friday next, or as soon thereafter ag 
I may be able to obtain leave, and may consider 
it expedient, I shall offer the resolution which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That to-morrow, at one o’clock, p. m., this 
House will proceed to vote, viva voce, for Speakers and, 
after the first ballot, in case of no clection, the name or 
names receiving the lowest number of votes shall be dropped, 
and the balloting continued (in case of no election) from 
day to day, without intermission, except fora call of the 
House or for adjournment, for.such. names only as shall 
have been voted for on the first ballot, and not dropped, ag 
herein provided; after each ballot, dropping the name or 
nanes receiving the lowest number of votes, until but two 
names remain to be voted for, when the ballot shall again 
be taken as between said remaining two; and the member 
receiving a majority of the votes cast on said ballot shall 
be declared Speaker of this House. 


| Mr, WINSLOW. This 
i offered, as I understand; but I give notice that 
| whenever it shall be offered, I will object to it, 

; Mr. HATTON, With the consent of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, who holds the floor, 
i I desire to make a personal cxplanation, ; 
il Mr, Clerk, on the 4th of this month, a short 
| 

t 

1 

i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 


resolution is not 


| to employ. The report of what occurred, asgiven 
'| in the Daily Globe of the next morning, 13 Incors 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


January 25, 


eet.  Lrefer to it ‘at this late period, as I see that 
si being copied in the newspapers in my 
ection, placing. me in an improper light. 
it represents me äs using language for which 
Were the report correct—there was no occasion 
whatever; language, too, such as can rarely, if at 
all, be properly employed. on this floor, and for 
which I certainly have no fondness. I desire that 
the record may show the circumstances under 
which ‘twas used. , i 
This report represents Mr. Cox as saying: 
«My, Clerk, I said the other day that there was a cloger 
affinity between them than between the South Americans 
and the Democrats; and I believe it. And now { wil say | 
jtist here, that befere this CorSress met, I saw the Rich- | 
mond Whig, one of the organs of the South Americans, | 
express a Strong desire for an organization of the House by | 
a union of the Opposition. F saw the same thing in the | 
Louisville Journal, in the Baltimore Patriot, and in Brown- || 
low’s ‘paper. Agentieman trom Baltimore, now on this || 
i 
{ 


floor, atso was reported to have favored such aunion. If | 


this advice had been followed, and had the affair of John 
Yrowna 2+ Harper’s Ferry not happened, there would have | 
bech ‘such a union this day in the organization of the | 
Toure? 

This, sir, is not the language of the gentleman, | 
as I understood him. It is not the language to | 
which I was replying; nor is it the language he 
was represented by the official reporters to this 
House to have used. The notes of the reporters 
were interlined, as I was informed, by the gen- 
tleman; and what we have in the extract just read, 
is what appears in the manuscript of the report- 
ers after it was so interlined. The only material 
alteration is in the last sentence of the paragraph. |} 
The words, “1f this advice had been followed, į 
and,” are not in the manuscript of the reporters, | 
nor were they used by the gentleman, as heard | 
by me. And that their report, omitting these 
words, is correct, I refer to the fact that in the 
report of his remarks in the Intelligencer, the | 
New York Herald, and the Tribune—all the pa- 
pers I have examined—no such words, or any- 
thing like them, are to be found, “Without them 
the sentence reads: 

“Had the affair of John Brown, at Harper’s Ferry not 
happened, there would have been such a union this day 
[between the southern Americans and Republicans] in the 
organization of the House. ”? 

So understanding him, I felt called on, as one of 
the southern Americans, to use the following lan- 
guage: 

“ Any man who intimates that it has been my purpose, 
since J came here, or before, or at any time, to unite with 
the Black Republicans—TI think that is sufficiently compre- 
hensive——states that which is fajse.? I: 

Now, sir, by the addition of seven words to || 
what the reporters gave as his language, the char- | 
acter of the sentence is totally altered. Without 
these words, it is stated as a fact, that ‘had the | 
wair of John Brown at Harper’s Ferry not hap- | 
pened, there would have been such a union,” &e. | 
With these words, the gentleman is made to say |: 
that “there would have been such a union,”’ had | 
we “followed” the “advice” of certain newspa- 
pers, in which he had secn something. With ref- 
erence to what we might or might not have done, 
had we been governed by newspapers, J had noth- 
ing to say. But, when he undertook to state itas 
a fact, ag I understood him, and as the reporters | 
understood him, that had it not been for the Har- 
per’a Ferry affair my party would have been uni- 
ted with the Republican organization, I feltit due 
to my party and to myself to speak as I did. 

Ido not wish to be regarded as complaining at 
the gautleman’s alteration of the reporters’ notes, | 
so as to conform to what he says was the idea he | 
intended to convey; but simply,as I have said, to | 
have properly understood the circumstances under 
which I employed language upon this floor, which 
Lam not in the habit of using anywhere, except 
when I believe the occasion demands it. 

Mr. COX. I want to say a word in reply to ; 
the gentleman from "Tennessee. Substantially, | 
that report, as furnished the nextday in the Globe, 
was correct. ‘The proposition { made was, that i 
there was, before the convening of this Congress, | 
a contemplated union between the different wings ii 
of. the opposition of the Democratie party in this 
House. That was the substance and gist of my | 
statement. I do not now mean to avow, and {| 
did disavow it over and over again, that there was | 
in the present Congress now, auy such union cx- | 
isting; but I stated that before that time, it had | 
been suggested, it bad been urged by various | 

apers of the Opposition, and Í did state that I 
pelieved that had it not been for John Brown’s | 


\; Baltimore papers. 


i the Admin 
i nesses.” 


foray there might have been such a union here. 
I might have added properly, “if that advice had 
been followed;’’ and, sir, I have not seen reason 
to change my opinion. It is not a matter of 
fact; it is merely a matter of opinion on my part. 
I am ready to say now that | believe there are 


| men among the South Americans who would not 


have united with the’ Republicans in any event, 
even if John Brown’s foray had not occurred; 
but I believe there would have been such a union 
of the Opposition to the Democratic party in this 
House as to control the organization, if it had 


not been for John Brown’s foray. But, sir, I wish | 
it understood here that I make no attack upon | 


these gentlemen. I simply make the statement 
of what was intended before this Congress, gath- 
ered from the speeches of one of the South Amer- 
ican members upon this floor reported in the 
In corroboration, let me state 


‘that Mr. NeLsoy, of Tennessee, has said: 


“In reference to the letter addressed by Dr. Brownlow 
to Rev. U. S. Taylor, [ have simply to say, that it was writ- 
ten by him while on a visit to Healing Sy 
Virginia, on the 26th of August, 1859, and I never saw or 
heard of the letter until I saw it in the Greenville Demo- 
erat; that I am in no way responsible for its sentiments ; 


| and. that since the foray at Hurper’s Ferry, Dr. Brownlow | 
l: himself, judging from the tone of his paper, has wholly 


changed his views in regard to a union between the south- 
em Opposition and the Republicans.” 

The sentiments referred to were those looking 
to a union of the Opposition against the Democ- 
racy in this House. 

I may, Mr. Clerk, taking advantage of the op- 
portunity offered me by the gentleman from South 
Carolinaand the gentleman from Tennessee, have 
read to this House a part of the evidence upon 
which T predicated that statement. {accompany 
the extracts with the remark that I do not believe 
that at the present time, in this Congress, there 
IS any such union, or any such union now con- 
templated, between the two wings of the Opposi- 
tion in this ELouse, as I regard them. 
the Clerk’s desk to be read, an extract from Mr. 
Brownlow’s paper. I have the original paper, 
dated October 15, 1859, which also contains an 
extract from the Richmond Whig. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

S ORGANIZATION oF THE Tous We are gratified to 
find that our southern Opposition hanges are all agre 
in aunion of the Oppo: North and South, tod 
the cleetion of a Demoer: ar of the next House © 
Representatives. And we rejoice at finding them all pla- 
cing their wishes, in this respect, upon the same patriotic 
grounds—that ot 
committe with a view to supper 
the numerous, enormous fraudsgid 
have characterized the entire 
istration. Upon this subject, tho Richmond Whig sa 

“We ofiam now, as we have affirmed before, that, as 
a patriot and as an honest man, who cannot and will not 
connive at the corrnption which has been practiced under 
the present profligate and d sla Adminis 
should vote with all boldness and with all cor 


investigations into 
ilainous abuse which 


erence to any Democrat whatever. 
our stand, and on this ground we shall continue to stand, 
in spite or the wailings and howlings of aH the Democratie 
demagognes on carth or in the region 
sable maj of the realms of darkness.” 

‘These are our sentiments, as far as they go; but we go 
beyond anything yet expressed by the able editor of the 
Richmond Whig. 


outfrom the infernal regions, with the stench of the snoke 


and brimstone of hell upan him, and would pledge himself 


to appoint committees who would ferret out the corruptions 


| of Buchanan’s administration, we would vote for him for 


Speaker in preference to any Buchanan Democrat what- 
ever! 
of pledges; but we know a Buchanan Democrat to be the 


same thing; and we should have more faith in the fidelity | 


of the devil than that of a Democrat. When me devil 
turns his head ins 
ocrat looks on 
sides, the devil is | 
tration, and would know who to call on as wit- 


nd actsin a different direction, Be- 


[Great laughter.] 
Mr. COX. Ihave, sir, only to say this in ad- 


: dition: that the other papers F have referred to 


have held the same tone ailalong up to this Brown’s 
foray; and I cannot, for the life of me, see what it 
was that changed the tenor of these papers, unless 
it be that prominent fact in our political history. 


use what influence it had to secure the clection 


apers, and urges its friends to stand to the end 
b a conservative man in the organization of the 
House. What has produced this great change? 
I have my opinion. 


prings, Bath county, į 
73°) JF 


I send to | 


aj 


cting a Speaker who will not pack the | 
cafeer of Buchanan’s admin- |] 
ation: we i 
diality forthe } 


very blackest of the Black Republicuns for Speaker in pref- i 
On this ground we take | 


of their futher, his į 


If the devil himself were eligible to the | 
Speakership of the House, and was only twenty-fourhours | 


‘True, we know the devil to be a liar, aud a violator į 


eertain direction, he goes it; but a Dem- | 


Ney with all the frauds and thefts of 


The Richmond Whig, which said that it would || 


i I will not at the present time take up the time 
il of the House by reading these various extracts 
i| from papers published at Baltimore, at Louis- 
| ville, and at other places, I simply affirm the fact, 
|! from these papers, that such a union was in con- 
i templation; and I say it again, to prevent all mis- 
‘| take, as a matter of truth, which 1 have observed 
| as well from the votes as from the remarks and 
conduct of southern gentlemen, that no such thing 
| has been evinced in their action here. «That is 
all. 

|| Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Clerk, with the con- 
‘| sent of my colleague, I send up, to be read forin- 
formation, a resolution, which I desire the House 
to adopt. If it be now objected to, I give notice 
that I will call it up on the first opportunity that 
is presented. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the reporters of the New York Herald be, 
and they arc hereby, expelled from the galleries. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Does the 
gentleman want action on the resolution now? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Isimply wanted it read for 
information. If gentlemen want to discuss it the 
will have an opportunity to de so when I get it 
before the House. i 
| Mr. LOGAN. Mr. Clerk, 1 wish to have a 
{| correction made in the report in the Globe of yes- 
|| terday’sprocecdings. I find this language in that 
report: $ 

“Mr. FARNSWORTH. I simply 
|| wanted to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
this Douglas Democracy, through their chief, have now put 
i| themselves upon record in favor of a slave code. 

“Mr. Logan. That was on record a good many times 
in Mlinois.”? 

If that statement was made by Mr. Farns- 
|| wortn, I certainly made no such response to it. 
as that we were on record in Ulinois in favor of a 
slave code. During the colloquy. my recollection 
is, that while sitting in my seat, not standing up, 
| some remarks were made in debate by Mr. Farns- 
worn in reference to the record of Senator Doue- 
Las and bis twisting; to which I replied, that, so 
far as Doveras and the Hlinois Democracy were 
concerned, they had made their record in Mlinois. 
I did not then, or at any time, say, he and the 
Democracy of Ilinois were on record in Illinois 
li in favor of a slave code. I hope the correction 
i will be made. 
| Mr, KEITT. Mr. Clerk, before I proceed to 
discuss the essential questions, I will make a pre- 
| liminary remark or two on a matter incidental and 
not essential. ‘The nominee for Speaker of the 
Republican party says that he is under an im- 
pending menace, and that it will not be lifted to 
allow him to explain—that it stands there and ties 
i his hands and scals his lips. 
| Now, six, I do not intend to criticise the phrase- 
| ology of that resolution, nor do I intend to inti- 


* * * * 


{ 

| 

i 

| 

i 

i 

| 

i| mate that I would not, if it were under my con- 

| trol, lift it for the purpose indicated. But, sir, I 

i| would, out of an entire willingness to give every 

i| opportunity to make an explanation, and for that 

it reason alone. But he has waived the right. He 

i has waived itin cither alternative in which it re- 

|| solves itself. Either he has spoken to it, or he 

j| has not spoken to it. If he has not spoken to it, 
his silence is evidence of a waiver; if he has 

| spoken to it he has waived the menace. He has 

| declared to this House how and under what cir- 

| cumstances he signed that recommendation. Was 

‘| not that a part of the res gestæ? Andif there was 

|| any degradation, and I do not intimate that there 

| 

! 


| wasany, in making the explanation on that sub- 
| ject, was not the degradation already committed ? 
i Mr. SHERMAN. The gentleman from South 
| Carolina will allow me to state one fact which he 
| does not seem to appreciate, Ttis this: that very 
| soon (I think within three or four days, and per- 
! haps sooner) after this resolution was introduced, 
| I caused it to be stated ta the gentleman from 
| Missouri (Mr. Crank] that I regarded the reso- 
: lution as a menace, and if he would withdraw it 
+ E would make an explanation. In justige to me 
4 the gentleman from South Carolina should make 
|| that statement. 

i Mr. KITT. 

|| Mr. SHERMAN, My response was not made 
i| to the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Crark,| 
i but to a gentleman from Virginia who occupied a 
| peculiar position upon this floor. 
| 

| 

i 


I was not aware of the fact. 


Mr. ARK, of Missouri. Will the gentle- 
man from Ohio tell me what gentleman H was 
i! that conveyed that information to me? 


‘legislation; that that legislation would not be | 


“derstood the gentleman correctly. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I de notwish to introduce 
the names of gentlemen upon this floor; but I will 
ask the gentleman if that information was not 
conveyed to him? 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Not within the 
time you speak of, to my knowledge. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Within what time? 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I do not remem- 
ber, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Itwas within a very short 
time after the introduction to the resolution. ` 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. It was not con- 
veyed to me until after the. gentleman from Ohio 
had spoken to, the resolution. 

Mr. KEITT.. The gentleman from Ohio is 
mistaken in supposing that intentionally omitted’ 
to state that fact. It seems to have been a pri- 
vate communication, and therefore not within my 
knowledge. Grantitall, and it does not touch the 
question. Tic says it was a menace, and that 
he did not make the statement to the gentleman 
from Missouri, but to a gentleman from Virginia. 
Yet, touching this point that he did make an ex- 
planation to the resgeste, would ithave been greater 
degradation to make an explanation on the whole 
subject? 

Now, sir, I intend to-day to discuss some posi- 
tions assumed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Corwin] yesterday and the day before, to repel 
many of his arguments, and to correct many of 
his historical misapprehensions. In order, how- 
ever, to understand. clearly my own relations to 
the aspects of this case, I would be glad, if that 
gentleman is here, to getan answer from him upon 
two or threc points. “The candor of the member, 
the fairness which he manifested in stating his 
opinions, certainly induces me to think that we 
will understand cach other without difficulty. 

I understood the gentleman yesterday to sa 
that slavery was a creature of local law; that it 
could go into no Territory except by positive 


rightfully exercised by the Legislature of a Ter- 
ritory, nor was it in conformity with the Consti- 
tution that it should be so exercised; but that it 
should he exercised by the Congress of the United 
States. He said, too, if oxercised there it would 
be exercised at the tail of carts; that the debate 
would be among a band of adventurers; and he 
said, also, that wherever the white man could 
work best, he would give him the country; that 
where the slave could work best, there he shall | 
go, and shall be made to work. He said, also, 
that slavery is the creature of local law, and 
could not go to the Territories exceptby positive 
legislation, and that that legislation must be here. 
I wish to know, if there be a Territory adapted to 
slavery, from climate and from physical geogra- 
phy, whether he, as a member of Congress, will 
vote for a bill protecting slavery there? 

Mr. CORWIN. I believe the gentleman has 
stated correctly, with a single exception, what I 
stated yesterday. I did assert that, in my judg- 


ment, slavery was the creature of local law;. that -jj 


it could exist nowhere without it. I meant by 
that, local usage, if I may use the term, or Py pos- 
itive statute now. I meant to say that the Con- 
gress of the United States, in my judgment, was 
the only legislative body under our system to 
make laws for the Territories. I then, in addition 
to that, said that I thought this the best tribunal 
before which to discuss the question as to whether 
slavery was proper to go here or there. i 

The gentleman puts to me a particular question 
as to how I would vote. Whenever that question 
comes up, everybody must see that it must be ad- 
dressed to the discretion of every gentleman upon 
this floor. I say, for myself, that if you have ac- 

uired territory, or will acquire territory, in which 
the white man cannot work, I will allow owners 
of slaves in the States to go there with their slaves; 
and, if necessary, I would vote to protect them 
there. 

“Mr. KEITT. There is another point to which 
I desire to call the attention of the gentleman be- 
fore I proceed to my argument. Iunderstood him 
yesterday to say that the Supreme Court was the 
final arbiter upon all questions of constitutional 
law, and upon all laws made by Congress in pur- 
suance of the Constitution, and that its decisions 
must be submitted to. I desire to know if I un- 


| to say. that I meant that in the legal and judicial 
sense in which we use that term. I mean now 
also to say, that there may be no. misunderstand- 
ing, that Ido not think that Congress should make 
a law which directly contravenes the well estab- 
lished judicial determination. of that court. Ido 
i not mean to say that we are bound by what 
may be the constitutional opinions ofthe Supreme 
Court in all our legislation. But I say that when 
acase arises in which an individual rightis claimed, 
under the Constitution of the United States or the 
laws of the United States, or the treaties of the 
United States, the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court is unquestionable. That court is the ar- 
biter of constitutional questions; and when its 
| decision has been given, the rights in dispute are 
determined. 

We know that courts of last resort have very 
frequently, when. a question which they have 
already decided comes before them a second time, 
ordered the question to be.reargued. The prac- 
tice of the Court of King’s Bench, in England, is 


|! full of examples of that sort. So, where a great 


; question is involved, I would have it argued a scc- 
ond or even a third time. 

Mr. KEITT.. There is onc other question on 
this point. The member from Ohio says that he 
will abide by the decisions of the court, but that 
he holds himself entitled to ask for a rcargument. 
I do mean to discuss that. The question that has 
given significance to this subject is the fugitive 
slave law. It has been said by certain leading 
men that the Supreme Court was to be remod- 
į cled in connection with that subject. Now I ask 
| the member from Ohio, with all courtesy, whether 
he did not in his canvass say that he would abide 
by the decision of the court, and implore his con- 
stituents to do so, and then say there was a light 
breaking from above, and they would remodel 
i the court. 
|. Mr. CORWIN. 

have said that. 
Mr. KETTT. And thought so. 
; Mr. CORWIN. Yes. 

Mr. KEITT. Do you think so now? 

Mr. CORWIN. Ido. I did say we should 
remodel the Supreme Court. 

Mr. KEITT. By that you meant that you 
would instruct the court. 

Mr. CORWIN. I never did. 

Mr. KEITT. What did you mean? 

Mr. CORWIN. I meant this: We have been 
endeavoring for five or six years in the North- 
west to have additional judges appointed for that 
| court, without reference to any question that may 
come before it. Some years ago, in 1848, I stated 
in the Senate that I had observed that the legal 
and constitutional opinions of the judges of that 
court were very apt to correspond exactly with 
the popular opinions on constitutional law which 

revailed in their respective sections. Therefore, 
Peould not have as much reliance on the opinions 
of the court as I should otherwise have. Į be- 
lieve that additional judges are necessary for the 
business of that court; and I believe that the doc- 
trines which I hold on this very subject will be 
the doctrines of that tribunal. 

Mr. KEITT. Allow me to ask another ques- 
tion. Itis simply this: Holding the opinion that 
the Supreme Court is the final arbiter, and thathe 
is not willing to remodel it in connection with a 
particular political question, he affirms that the 
fugitive slave law, which has been pronounced by 
the courts constitutional, is constitutional, and 
ought to be submitted to? 

Mr. CORWIN. We are growing very ticklish 
about our opinions on the subject. I hold thatthe 
| law, having been declared.constitutional by the Su- 
preme Court, must be submitted to. Lalwayshad 
my doubts, however, about one section of that 
law, and that is the provision authorizing the 
judges to appoint commissioners who shall hear 
and determine the rights of a master to his slave, 
and give the slave his liberty or restore him to his 
| master. It seems to me that is a judicial duty, 
and if so, commissioners should be appointed as 
other judges are appointed. There are other pro- 
visions in that law which I do not approve; and 
I believe the law of 1793 a better law than itnow- 
is with the amendment of 1850. 

i Mr. KEITT then resumed the floor,-and ad- 
dressed the House for an hour and a half... [His 


I do not know but I may 


Mr. CORWIN. I believe the gentleman did un- 


derstand me correctly upon that point; but I desire li 


i speech will be published in the Appendix.] 


Mr. BOTELER. Ihave, Mr. Clerk, no speech 


to make. -I have not come here to-day with that 
intention. Ihave sought the floor simply for the 
purpose of submitting a few suggestive remarks 
to this House, which, I trust, will serve in some 
degree to accomplish the object which -many-here 
are sincerely desirous of accomplishing=of bring: 
ing this discussion: to a close, and perfecting the 
organization of the House. ` Sir, T do not- stand 
here to-day to makeany appeals to the prejudices; 
or the passions, or: the. sectional pride of thosé: 
who- represent that quarter ofthe Confederany 
from whence I come.. Thaveno desire to. indulge 

in any pyrotechnical @isplay of those. glittering 
generalities, which, bowever much: they may 
dazzle and amuse, are. but little calculated.to bring 
about. any practical solution of the. difficulty in 
which we are now involved. Nor is it pay pur: 
pose to-day to deal in any unjust, or ungénerotis, 
or unnecessarily harsh denunciation of thase upon. 
the other side of this Chamber, who, claiming to 
be conservative, are here in the exercise of their 
undoubted right as the Representatives of the: 
country, entertaining sentiments utterly adverse 
from the sentiments held by my constituents and- 
mysclf. I say I shall net indulge in any- unne- 
cessarily hara denunciations of them. - Í recog- 
nize the fact that we who are assembled ‘here m 
the discharge of the legitimate duties of legigla- 
tion devolved upon us by our constituents; that 
we, coming as we do from the different and distant 
parts of the Confederacy, some from the rugged, 
rock-ribbed hills of the North, some fronr the 
ever-blooming plains of the South, some with the 
dust of the distant prairies on their feet, and others 
with the spray of either ocean on their brows, 
representing interests and opinions as variant as: 
are the latitudes in which we live; itis not to be 
expected of us that there should be perfect uniform- 
ity of opinion; that there should he perfect concur- 
rence of judgment or sentiment in regard to those 
great questions of public concernment which from 
time to time stir up the depths of human feeling in 
ourland. But, sir, itis expected, and our country 
demands, patriotism requires at our hands, that, 
coming here under these circumstances, we should 
remember, in the language of a distinguished citi- 
zen of my State, “that we have a country: to 
serve, as well as a party to obey.?? HIAR 

But, sir, what do we see? Whatis the spee- 
tacle which this House presents? On this side of 
it, with those with whom tt has been my pride and 
my pleasure to.act in good faith from first to last, 
what have we seen? Three organizations~a Dem- 
ocratic party, a southern Opposition party, and an 
anti-Lecompton party ; for we must recognize them 
asa party; though still insignificant in number, 
they are most potential in their influence. Well, 
sir, what have they been doing? They know, 
they feel, the country knows, that itis only by a 
union amongst them all that we can beat down the 
nominee of the Republican party... They profess 
to be honest in their desire-to accomplish that, and. 
I know they are honestin their opposition ‘to that 
nominee. But yet, with the majority, and with 
the power in their hands, they have never once 
exercised that power to secure the object which 
they profess to be anxiously desirous of attain- 
ing. And why? Becausethey have allowed their 
party prejudices and their party pride to interfere 
with their patriotism. There has not been a ballet. 
taken in which there has been a unionof the dif-. 
ferent anti-Republican parties; and there will’be 
no election resulting in the success of this side of 
the House unless there is such a union—a cordial 
and hearty union amongst us all. 

Now, sir, let me illustrate. our position here. 
We are all on board the same ship, the same 
glorious old ship which oyr fathers built for us. 
They laid its keel; they fashioned its bulwarks; 
they forged the anclior of its hope; they launched 
itupon the ocean of national existence. Sir, they 
gave us achart by which to sail our ship. We 
have differed lverctofore amongst ourselves; earn- 
estly, sincerely, openly differed ,as freemen should 
differ and will differ, in regard to the construe- 
tion of that chart; we have differed amongst our- 
selves in regard to the best mode of sailing. the 
ship. Someofus have been for sailing her upon 
this tack, some upon that tack; some have been 
for taking in a sail, others for:-shaking out a 
reef. We believe that, under Providence, our 
ship has been built to be the ‘ife-boat of the 
world; and throughout, the progress of the voy- 
age we have beep constantly engaged-in saving 
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those: who have come on board from the wrecks, 
rafts, and rotten ‘governments of the Old World. 
We have taken them into our vessel when they 
have becn ‘swimming for their lives. We have 
spread. before them the table of our bounty; we 
haye- saved their lives and have given them an 
equal participation in the profits of our voyage; 
yet some of us (and I amongst the number) have 
seen, and seen with surprise and pain, that after 
they have been brought on board the ship, they 
have shown a propensity to interfere in the man- 
agement:of- it... Some of us have said to them: 
s© We have brought you here to save you, and to 
make you prosperous, happy, and free; but we 
are not willing that you should take hold of the 
tiller and handle the ropes, until you have been 
here long enough to know onc ropefrom another.” 

Well, sir; this has been a source of honest dif- 
ference of opinion amongst those on beard, whilst 
all of us have loved the old craft, from truck to 
keel, with all our hearts: Thus we have voy- 
aged; and whilst thus differing, what has hap- 
pened ?.. We have been drifting towards the break- 
ers; we have been insensibly drawn. towards a 
lee shore, where no light-house sends. its friendly 
ray. A storm has arisen upon. us;.we hear the 


spirit of the tempest shrieking in. the shrouds; | 


clouds of danger, difficulty, and: doubt, are dim- 
ming the heaven of our hopes, and threatening to 
burst.in desolation over our heads. And notonly 
that; but, sir, we sce yonder a band of mutincers 
determined to take possession of the vessel; men 
associated together to dispossess us of our rights, 
deprive us of our property, who would thrust us 


down the hold, and batten the hatches over our ; 


heads. This, sir, has been going on, while we 
have been engaged in a squabble in regard to the 
best mode of sailing the ship... es 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I ask is it right, is.it-reason- 
able, can we answer to our constituents, to the 
country, if we continue to allow these paltry, 
miserable differences to interfere with our duty, 
and to prevent cordial, united action amongst the 
conservatives of the House against those whom 
we recognize, and whom we are hound to recog- 
nize, as our common enemy? 

Mr. Clerk, I have no practical suggestion to 
offer; there are older heads than mine here to do 
that; but 1 do protest against the continuance of 
this most unnecessary discussion. 
the House will do me the justice to say that I 
have oedupied my seat upon this floor in silence 
during the seven weary weeks we have been in 
session, while this exciting discussion has heen 


going on, and whilst the infamous Abolition out- | 


rage upon the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent has been the fruitful inspiration of almost 
every gentleman who has risen to address the 
House. Now, sir, I was present at that horrible 
Harper’s Ferry raid; F wasa witness.to that abom- 
inable outrage; I saw the blood of my friends shed 
iù the streets of Harper's Ferry; anduif there isa 
tnan who has a right to speak to that subject, it 
is myself; and yet I have forborne to speak on the 
subject. I have remained silent for various rea- 
sons, not ‘the least of which is, that the distin- 
guished Senator before me [Mr. Mason] is en- 
gaged in theinvestigation of the facts connected 


with the whole affair, and will present them fully | 
and fairly, at the proper time, before the country, | 


and leave it to judge of them. 

There is another reason which, I must confess, 
has also influenced me in this matter. I know 
(and I have been painfully conscious of it when- 
ever my mind has reverted to that dark day) that 
when the heart feels most, the tongue refuses to 
perform its wonted task. 

And, sir; when I have heard gentlemen on the 
other side of the floor stand up and derisively re 


fer to that infamous outrage, 1 have been hardly |: 
able to retain my seat and refrain from the ex- | 
pression of my indignation in terms which might i 


not have sounded parliamentary. My mind, sir, 
has again and again, during this discussion, gone 
back to that dark October evening, when I stood 
by the side of a friend, and laid my hand upon his 
brow where the death damp was gathering, while 
the blood was gushing from his noble heart, and 


I have been often disposed to say, in apology for | 


my forbearance: 

«Oh! pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 

That I am meek and gentle with these butchers 1? 
For I tell you, sir, that in my opinion, the leaders 
of thie Abolition party, which is seeking to control 


For myself, | 


the organization of this House, and to obtain pos- 
session of the Government, are as much the mur- 
derers of my friends at Harper’s Ferry as were 
old John Brown and his deluded followers; and I 
think that the committee engaged in the investi- 
gation in my State, and the investigation on the 
part of the Senate, will prove that the agitation of 
the slavery question by the great leaders of the 
Republican party has been the direct cause of the 
Harper’s Ferry invasion. ~ 

I tell you further, sir, that the Commonwealth of 
Virginia has come to the determination that this 
shallbe theend of it; that this slavery agitation shall 
cease, so far as she is concerned; and tomake her 
determination good, she has buckled onher armor, 
and her borders are now bristling with bayonets, 
for she feels compelled to take the guardianship 
of her rights and her honor into her own hands. 
Heretofore she has trusted to the tie of consan- 
guinity.;-heretofore she has relied upon the linked 
shiclds of all the States for her protection; but, 
sir, at.a:moment when she dreamed not of it, she 
has:been.smitten upon the cheek. Our honored old 
mother has been struck a blow which has roused 
her children from their false security, and rallied 
them..to.her rescue. We now discover that we 
must.depend upon our own right arm to. protect 
our State from further outrage, so -long as, there 
remainsa ‘* Republican” organization in Congress 
and.the country. Why will you persist, men of 
the North, in maintaining that organization? What 
good do you expect to effect by it? You formed 
it,so you have said, for the sole purpose of making 
Kansas a free State. You have Kansas as a free 
‘| State; for, sir, when she comes into this Union, 
‘| she will come as “free.” Ef there be any other 
purpose that you expect to accomplish by it, it 
|; must be to transfer your ‘irrepressible conflict”? 
| from the Territories to the States. 
; But, gentlemen of the other side, I know there 
j are some among you who are conservative as 
| 
t 


| compared with the moving spirits of your party. 
i serena 4 

The distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
i Corwin] who sits before me, and who has en- ! 
| tertained us and held this House for two days in 
| listening admiration by his intellectual efforts, 
| claims to be—L wish he were so in reality—the 
i leader of the Republican party; but how few are 
| they who gather round him, who will recognize 
him as their leader, and willindorse the sentiments } 
he has uttered here day after day. When I look 
at him, when I see him there amongst them—a 
triton amongst the minnows—when T see hith 
there, sir, my mind goes back to the literature of 
my boyish days, and I remember how Gulliver, | 
in his travels, laid himself down to sleep in the 

country of the Liliputians; how the pigmics 
climbed upon his person and wound their tiny 
chains about him; how they bound his hands, 
and so led him, a spectacle of wonder, through 
lithe land. Oh! sir, if I could but make such an 
‘appeal to that distinguished gentleman as would 
awaken a responsive feeling in his heart, its pa- 
triotie throbs would burst the bonds which bind 
him io the earth, stand erect in the frightencd 
presence of his diminutive associates, and would 
march forth from the low miasmatic marshes of 
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country. 

What has he told the House? What has his 
friend who nominated him (Mr. Corwin] told 
this House? That hesigned the recommendation 
of the Helper book at the solicitation of a friend 
who came to him and asked him to sign it; that 
lie took the precaution to inquire of the friend 


whether there would be anything objectionable in 
the compilation, and was assured thatthere would | 


mittee, &c. 
They have put forth a book under the sanction of 
Mr. SHerman’s name, which is everywhere de- 
nounced as objectionable, and which is, unques- 
tionably, a most infamous publication; a book 
which he himself intimates his objection to, and, 
as I understand, desires an opportunity to de- 
nounce as it deserves. They have deceived him; 
they have betrayed him; they have made him their 
victim, their dupe, ay, their tool; and he submits 
to itall! Yes, sir, itis admitted that they have 
deceived him, for he allows the inference to be 
made that he does not indorse this most infamous 
Helper book. I am told, indeed, that gentlemen 
on the other side-—if-the gentleman from Missouri 
will withdraw his resolution—one after the other, 
will rise and denounce that book. That is what 
they say in private. They are ready to denounce 
it now, and well they may be; for, sir, I would like 
to see a man in the American Congress who would | 
rise in his place and indorse the sentiments of that 
book, after all that has occurred within the last 
three months. If any man should do so here in 
our presence, we would see a traitor standing in 
our midst, 

Mr, Clerk, the gentleman from Ohio still occu- 
pies his position. Week after week he has occu- 
picd it, and Heaven only knows how long he will 
continue to hold onto it. But hischanee is gone. 
I tell him, in all candor, that he cannot be elected 
to the Speakership, and is not fit for the position; 
not meaning, however, to say that his private vir- 
tues and personal graces would not fit him to fill 
that chair. From his association with this Infa- 
mous Helper book, and the manner in which he 
has been persistently pressed at this particular 
time, he never cau be Speaker; and never should 
be called upon to preside over the deliberations of 
this body. T'o be elected at all, it must be by 
means of the plurality rule. A vote upon the plu- 
rality rule, it is understood, must be a sneaking 
vote for Mr. Suenman. ‘Now, sir, that plurality 
rule never can come to a vote. Ido not hesitate 
to say that I was one of those, after the discus- 


| sion arose in the House the other day, that sought 


out the paper referred to by the gentleman from 
Indiana, [Mr. Cotrax,] and placed my name to 
it, pledging myself to stand here day and night— 
ay, to cat here, to drink here, to live here, and, if 
neenssary, to die here-—before I would give my 
sanction, as a Representative from Virginia, to 
that ralc, when Lam satisfied that its adoption 
would result in the election of Jonn SHERMAN as 
Speaker of this House. 

Mr. COLFAX. Will the gentleman allow me 


‘to ask him a question? Ido not wish to interfere 


without the gentleman’s consent. 

Mr. BOTELER. Certainly. 

Mr. COLFAX. Suppose any number of gen- 
tlemen, after it was organized, were satisfied that 
an appropriation bill reported by the Committee 
of Ways and Means contained an appropriation 
of money which would probably be used by the 
Federal Administration for corrupt purposes—I 
do not say that it would be; I only put the case as 
a supposititious one: would you justify us in sign- 
ing a written agreement, binding ourselves to each 
other, that we would, by a factious opposition, 
prevent any vote ever being taken upon it, and 
thus prevent a majority from adopting it? ' H so, 
all legislation could be thus arrested. 

Mr. BOTELER. You have to mect your own 
responsibility to your constituency, and I am re- 
sponsible to mine. I can go back to mine, and 


| hold up my head, with the full assurance in my 


heart that the position I have taken during this 
protracted struggle for the Speakership will be 
indorsed by every one of my constituents whose 
good opinion is Worth an effort to retain. You 
can do the same. 

ButI have yet tolearn that that is a majority side 
of the House. Lam going upon the premises that 
this is the majority side of this House, and that 
the factious course is pursued by the other side. 
That is the factious side. True, it is a side with 
seventeen States represented by it; but I see not 
a single southern man affillating with them—not 
one. I look upon the flag they carry, and I can- 
not recognize upon it the escutcheon of a single 
State south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

But, sir, I am sorry I have been betrayed into ` 
these extended remarks. I assure gentlemen I 
rose not to bring the torch of discord among the 
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members of this House, but to offer the olive branch 
of peace. I rose to make an appeal to gentlemen 
upon this sidé; to make an appeal to my distin- 
guished friend from Ohio (Mr. Corwin] before 
me; to my friends from Pennsylvaniaand New 
Jersey, some of whom were old college-mates, and 
whom I had not met before for twenty years, but 
whom I see now, to my great regret, upon that 
side of the House, voting and acting against the 
interests of my State. I came here, sir, to stand 
by those gentlemen from Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey in their rights and interests. I came here 
a tariff man; though nota protective man for pro- 
tection’s sake; not in favor of a high protective 
tariff, yet ready to lock my shield with theirs, 


and fight out the great question of protection to ! 


their interests. But I see them arrayed against 
my interests and the interests of my constituents; 
and how can they expect that I shall be found 
fighting zealously with them for their interests? 
Sir, I have said that I am in favor of protection. 
I desire that every man in this country of ours, 
from the Aroostook tothe Gulfof Mexico—no mat- 
ter what his occupation may be, whether he shoves 
the plane or throws the shuttle, whether he works 
in the mine, or, like myself, belongs to the great 
agricultural interest of the country—shall feel that 
his Government is with him and not against him. 
I would have every farmer throughout the land 
feel, as he scatters the golden grain in the furrows, 
that, next to the Providence of Almighty God, 
who sends the sunshine and the shower, the seed 
time and the harvest, the Government discrimi- 
nates for their interests and not against them. I 
came here to vindicate that principle by standing 
side by side with those whom I believed to be 
conservative men from the great States of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, (that old battle-ground 
of the Revolution, where my fathers stood with 
theirs, shoulder to shoulder, in the snows of Tren- 
ton and the hot sands of Monmouth,) to vindicate 
that great principle of protection to American in- 
dustry in accordance with the necessities of the 
times. But I find you rallying behind a sectional 
banner, and giving aid and comfort to that great 
sectional organization of the North, the funda- 
mental principle of which is opposition to slavery. 
I cannot, therefore, expect that any appeal I may 
make to you will be listened to. . 

Mr. HALE. Will the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BOTELER. I certainly will permit the 
gentleman to ask me a question. 

Mr. HALE. You say you find us arrayed 
against your rights and interests, and that you 
came here to endeavor to promote the interests of 
Pennsylvania. I would like to know what rights 
or interests of Virginia the Pennsylvania mem- 
bers have attacked on this floor, or what rights 
they propose to attack? We have stood by you, 
as I understand. In your Harper’s Ferry foray, 
as you call it, Pennsylvania acted the part of a 
sister State, according to the testimony of Gov- 
ernor Wise himself, and returned your fugitives 
from justice. Pennsylvania, sir, has always done 
her duty to her sister States; and I defy any gen- 
tleman from Virginia, or any other gentleman 
upon this floor, to show that in any respect Penn- 
sylvania has failed in her duty to any sistcr State 
in any manner whatever, When gentlemen deal 
in. general charges like these, they ought to specify 
wherein we are interfering with their rights. 

Mr. BOTELER. : 
isa fact which affords me pleasure, a fact of which 
every Pennsylvanian may well be proud—that her 
Governor did his duty fully, fairly, faithfully, in 
returning to Virginia the fugitives from her jus- 
tice, and that he was sustained by the people of 
Pennsylvania in that patriotic act; and, sir, Í came 
here prepared to testify to the State of Pennsyl- 
‘vania my grateful appreciation of the conduct of 
her Governor. I am still grateful to the people of 
Pennsylvania, who, Į believe, are misrepresented 
upon this floor by those who have from first to 
last acted with the other side, to whom, however, 
there are some exceptions. (Referring to Messrs. 
Epwarp Joy Morris, MILLWARD, and others, 
who had voted for Mr. GiLmeR.] 

‘The gentleman asks me when he had acted con- 
trary to the interests of Virginia? You have done 
it, sir, on every ballot which has been cast since 
we met here, by giving your vote for a sectional 
candidate, whom the people of Virginia must re- 
gard, if elected to that chair, as having been forced 


I recognize the fact—and it | 


t 

f upon the country against their interests, against 
ji their wishes, and against the protestation of every 
man, woman, and child within her borders. ` 

Now, sir, a word to Massachusetts. 

Mr. HALE. I would ask the gentleman if we 
are not the best judges of what our constituents 
desire? i 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Irise to a question 
of order. I object to this interruption. 

Mr. HALE. Has the gentleman the right to 
say—— * 

[Loud cries of ‘ Order!” from the Democratic 
benches.] 

Mr. HALE. 


[Cries of ‘ Order P? “ Order!??] 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I insist upon the 
| point of order. 

Mr. BOTELER. Theelection which returned 
| these gentlemen here took place a month before 
| the John Brown raid. The people of the North 
believe, know, they must know, they cannot fail to 
see, whatis the inevitable tendency of this slavery 
agitation. They have been told by you, the pol- 
iticlans, you the Ieaders—and we have allowed 
ourselves to be deluded by the syren song sung in 
our ears—that you do not intend to interfere with 
slavery within the States. Personally, I believe 
you do not. Personally, there is not a leader 
among youall—noteven Fred Douglass—whocan 
be found with courage cnough to come into States 
and interfere with slavery there. But, from year 
to year, you have beaten the drum of abolitionism. 
From your pulpit and press and forum, in season 
and out of season, you have preached to the rising 
generation that slavery is a curse; and that anti- 
slavery sentiment has stimulated others, less care- 
ful of their personal safety, to come amongst us 
with a hostile intent, to steal our slaves and incite 
them to insurrection. 

ĮI can illustrate this by an incident which oc- 
curred in my own county the other day. That 
poor wretch, Coppie, a weck or two before his ex- 
ecution, stood at the window of his prison, press- 
ing his brow against the iron bars across it, look- 
ing out intently in the street at the happy groups 
of negroes assembled there, and after some time, 
he turned away and sobbed. A friend asked why 
he sobbed. ‘*Oh, sir,’’ said he, ‘I have seen, day 
after day, the negroes in your streets, and they 
are better clad than the Jaboring people of the State 
from which I came; they are well cared for in 
i! every way, and see, oh! see how happy!” Said 
my friend, ‘* What did you expect, or what can 
i) youexpect? ‘Oh,’ saidhe, “I hadbeen taughtto 
believethat they were downtrodden and oppressed, 
and were ready to clutch at liberty; but they re- 
fused it when we offered them the boon.” 

Who is responsible for this? On whose head 
is the blood of Coppie? There was not a man in 
the whole crowd, except John Brown, who was 
not born since 1830, and who did not grow up 
under the influence of abolition preaching. This 
is a significant fact, which I commend to the 
i thinking portion of my countrymen. ‘There was 
| not one of them who had not breathed the atmos- 
phere of abolition, and who had not his mind poi- 
| soned against the South by such teachings. You 
do not care for the negro. You admit the fact. 
It is a most miscrable hobby upon which you 
have ridden into power. Now, in the name of 
our common country, I demand that you disband 
your anti-slavery party! When Ihave heard the 
name of a gentleman called here, day after day, 
first on the roll—a gréat historic name, [Mr. Ap- 
ams,] I have been reminded of Massachusetts in | 
her prouder day in the heroic age of the Repub- 
lic. I have been reminded of a historical incident 
connected with the county from which I come— 
that county selected by John Brown for his raid; 
and I have a right to appeal to that delegation, if } 
they are not deaf to the voice of consanguinity, 
| and if they are, I appeal from them to their people 
on this question, I demand of them to come up to 
the rescue of the country now as they did in the 
good old times of their revolutionary fathers. 


Has the gentleman the right to 


sa 


from which I come—that county made famous by 
the raid of Brown—was the first, the very firstin 
all the South, to. send succor to Massachusetts. | 
In one of the most besutiful spots in that beautiful 
county, within rifle shot of my residence, at the 
base of the hill, where a glorious spring leaps out 


The district which I represent, and the county |; 


=e 


| into sunlight from beneath the gnarled roots of a 


thunder-riven oak, there assembled ón. the 10th of 
July, 1775, the v@y first bandof southern men who 


| marched: to the aid of Massachusetts... They. met 


there, and: their rallying cry ;was;“a bte-linefor 
Boston,’? That beautiful and peaceful valley had 
never been polluted. by the footsteps-of a foe; før 


even the- Indians themselves kept it-free fro 


incursion of the enemy. .: It-was the hunting range 


and neutral ground of the aborigines... This band 
par 


assembled these, and.‘‘ a bee-line for Boston’ 
made from thence. Before. they. marche 
made a pledge that all.who survived: woul 
semble there fifty years after that.day.. It.wasmy 
pride and pleasure to be. present when the: fifty 
years rolled around. Three aged, feeble, tottering 
men—the survivors of that glorious band.of one 
hundred and twenty—were all who were left.to 
keep their tryst, and be faithful to the pledge made 
fifty years before to their companions, the. bones 
ot ‘ome of whom were bleaching on the northern 
hills. : : 

Sir, I have often heard. from ‘the last. survivor 
of that band of patriots the incidents of their first 
meeting and their. march; how they made some 
six hundred miles in twenty days—thirty miles a 
day—and howyas they neared their point of des- 
tination, Washington, who happenedto be making 
a reconnoissance in the neighborhood, saw them 
approaching, and recognizing the linséy-woolsey 
hunting shirts of old Virginia, rode up to meet 
and greet them to the camp; how, when. he saw 
their captain, his old companion-in-arms,. Ste- 

henson, ‘who Stood by his side at the Great 
Meadows, on Braddock’s fatal fieldyand in many 
an Indian campaign—and who reported. himself 
to his commander as ‘‘ frome the right bank- of. the 
Potomac’’—he sprang from his horse and, clasped 
his old friend and companion-in-arms with both 
hands. He spoke no word of welcome; bat. the 
cloquence of silence told what his tongue could 
not articulate. He moved along the ranks, shak- 
ing the hand of cach, from man to man, and all 
the while—as my informer told me—the big tears 
were seen coursing down his manly cheeks. 

Ay, sir, Washington wept! And why did the. 
glorious soul of Washington swell with emotion? 
why did he weep? Because he saw, that the cause 
of Massachusetts was practically the cause..of 
Virginia; because he saw that her citizens recog- 
nized the great principles involved-in the contest. 
These Virginia volunteers had come spontane- 
ously. They had come in response to the words 
of her Henry, that were leaping like'live thunder 
through the land, telling the people of Virginia 
that they must fight, and fight for Massachusetts, 


was 


| They had come to rally by. Washington’s side, 
| to defend your fathers’ firesides, to protect their 


homes from harm. Well, the visit has been returned: 
John Brown selected that very county as. the 
spot for his invasion; and, as was mentioned in 


the Senate yesterday, the rock where Seeman fell 


was the very rock over--which Morgan and: his 
men marched.a-few hours after Hugh Stephen- 


-son’s command had crossed. the river some ten 


miles further up. 
May this historical reminiscence rekindle the 
embers of patriotism in our hearts! Why should 


this nation of ours be rent in pieces by this irre- 


pressible conflict? Is it irrepressible? The battle 
will not be fought out here. When the dark day 
comes, as come it may, when this question. that 
now divides and agitates the hearts of the people 
can only be decided by the bloody arbitrament of 
the sword, it will be the saddest day for us and 
ali mankind that the sun of Heaven has ever shone 
upon. ; 

IL trast, Mr. Clerk, that this discussion will now 
cease. I trust that all will make an effort, by 


; balloting, and by a succession of ‘ballotings, to 


organize the. House. [trust that we will go on 


‘in our efforts, day after day, until we do effect an 


organization, and proceed to perform the duties 
which we were sent here to discharge; that the 
great heart of our. country will cease. to pulsate © 
with the anxiety which now causes it. to throb; 
and that we will cach, in our own appropriate 
sphere; do what we can to make ourselves more 
worthy of the inestimable. blessings which can 
only be enjoyed by a free and united people. 
[Applause.] : Sy Gi ; 
Mr. ETHERIDGE. . I believe it is precisely 
two weeks since the roll was: called. and a vote 
was had.for Speaker. . It occurs to mè that. this 
period hag been long enough: for discussion. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


January 25, 


-Mr ASHEE ORE: Will thagentleman allow 


mié three or four midtites iri whith to make a state- 
mént? I will-not detain the House long. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Tyield to the gentleman. 

Mir. ASHMORE: I offered:a resolution here 
this. morning, which was read for information, 
based,.asI présume every member knows, upon 
au Outrage committed upon.a member upon this 
floor from Virginia, by the New York Herald, in 
its issue of yesterday. I presume évery member 
present has éither read. or heard of the character 
of that outrage. I am free to say that it is the 
ywiost infamous as well as the most libelous that 
I have evet known made upon a member of a 
deliberative body in the whole period of my life; 
and one in which I hope every member upon this 
floox, nó matter to what party he may belong, 
will feel a personal interest, and take as if com- 
mitted upon: his own representative dignity, the 
outrage alluded’ to. 

The paper referred to has in frequent portions 
of its report of the proceedings of this body of 
Monday, interpolated paragraphs, characterizing 


an honorable member on this floor, from the noble- 


Commonwealth of Virginia, asa liar and a libeler. 
lt has been done, as represented in that paper 
throughout what purports to be the official report 
ofthe proceedings of this body, by one of the re- 
porters admitted by its courtesy to a seat in the 
reporters’ gallery. But, lest I should do injustice 
to that reporter, I have obtained a certificate, with 
his: permission, from the telegraphic operator, 
which shows the true source from which this in- 
famous assaultemanated. I desire that certificate 
to be read; and then T propose to withdraw the 
resdlution I offered this morning. 

Tho statement was read, as follows: 

OFFICE OFTHE AMERICAN TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
.. January 25, 1859. 

Having been authorized by Mr. L. A. Gobright, the re- 
porter of the associated press, to exhibit his copy, {hereby 
certify that the allusions to Hon. Roger A. PRYOR, of Vir- 

inia, contained in the report of the proceedings of the 

Jouse of Representatives of the United States, of Monday 
last, in the Now York Herald of yesterday, were not con- 
tained in the manuseri pt copy telegraphed over this linc to 
the associated press. A. MACFEELY, 


Telegraph Operator. 
Mr. ASHMORE. It will be perceived from 
that certificate that the reporter of the associated 
press, who has a seat in that gallery, made a fair, 
candid, and impartial report of the proceedings. 
The conclusion, then, is inevitable that the sub- 
ject of offense was interpolated in that report after 
itreached the city of New York. Thus, sir, is 
one of the leading journals in the United. States 
found, in order to depreciate the character of a 
Representative on this floor, committing the most 
foul and infamous assault, as 1 have before said, 
that Lever knew to have been perpetrated upon 
a member of any deliberative body; and that, too, 


undor the false asstumption of a true report of the | 


sroceedings of this House. It becomes us then, 
t submit, if we had the power to do it, to expel 
from that place, no matter however innocent they 
may be, the reporters who are there by the per- 
mission of this House, to report for a paper which 
nas so grossly abused our courtesy. But such is 
the condition of the House at this time, that I 
know that no vote could be had upon that resolu- 
tion. I therefore simply wish to call attention to 
the fact; and to ask this body if it is willing to 
tamely submit to thistraud upon it and the coun- 
try? 

Tt is truc, as I have stated, that the reporter, in 
this case, is innocent; but, admitting that, after 
the report has been made and sent to New York, 
and is there interpolated with repeated assaults 
upon the private character, the honor, and repu- 
tation of a member of this body, as if for the pur- 


pose of advertising itso as the more certainly to | 


reach the eye of his associates upon this floor, 
how are we to reach the evil but by the course I 
have indicated? Recollect, gentlemen, that cach 
one of us is liable to a similar base perversion of 
the purposes of the press. Inview of this fact, I 
give notice that, as long as 1 have the honor of 
holding a seat upon this floor, and when we are 
in condition to carryout the purpose of the reso- 
lution T had read, E will introduce a similar one 
in all cases of like offense, and test whether this 
House is disposed to submit to such outrages 
upon its dignity. I will move to have the reporter 
ofany päper so offending expelled from that gal- 
Tery; T caré not upon whom the assault may be 


madeswhether upon an Amierican, Republican, | 


or Democrat. I will not only vote to expel him 
from there, but I would offer a resolution, if I had 
the power to do it, that such paper shall never 
have another reporter in that gallery while this 
building stands. I now withdraw the resolution. 

Mr. COLFAX. I desire. to say one word in 
regard to the same subject alluded to by the gen- 
tleman from Sotth- Carolina, [Mr. Asumore.] 
There is no member upon this floor who depre- 
cates personalities, upon cither side, more than I 
do; nor who has listened with more pain to the 
attacks that have been made by gentlemen on 
either side of this House on the motives ‘or the 
principles of those who differ with them. I have 
nothing to say in regard to this particular case, 
and yet, the House and the country will remem- 
ber that there has been in regard to the two per- 
sons alluded to by the gentleman from South Car- 
olina, language used in the New York Herald, and 
upon this floor, which had far better not have 
been used at all. 

Mr. ASHMORE. With that I have nothing 
to do. 

Mr. COLFAX. I merely allude to it. Ido 
not stand here as the champion or the apologist 
of the New York Herald. But if the gentleman 
from South Carolina is about to commence a sys- 
tem of purgation of the reporters’ gallery, I want 
him to go back and commence in the regular order 
in which these transgressions have occurred; and 
| I wish to draw his attention now to the fact that 
he will find that the official organ of this Admin- 
istration—I allude to the Washington Constitu- 


tion, as to brand Representatives upon this floor, 
who have dared to vote for the man oftheir choice, 
for Speaker, as “traitors,” and has used the most 
dishonoring inveetives in regard to them, saying 
| asa friend reminds me that they had been ‘ bought 
with a shilling.” I only draw the attention of the 
gentleman from South Carolina to this fact so that 
the ax when it falls shall fall upon all who trans- 
i gress the rules of decorum, which the gentleman 
has alluded to. 

Let me add one thing further: The language to 


| which I cannot and do not approve. Ihave never, 
as gentlemen will bear me witness, used person- 
alities of any kind here in debate towards those 


| 
| 
j 
| 


| 


mdulge in personalities there. 
and [ shall always stand here as the defender of 
the frecdom of the press in this country; and if 
gentlemen do not like the pien to strike back, 
| they should themselves withhold the blow which 
provokes it. Talways regret to sce gentlemen ris- 
ing here with newspaper extracts in their hands, 
‘and basing upon them personal explanations, in 


ing our record free from personalities, might as 


| had better be settled elsewhere. I do not allude 


‘in the courts, and not be brought here. 


| guage of invective. 

We have been called traitors to our oaths, trai- 
tors to the Constitution; and harsh and irritating 
as the language of yesterday ’s Herald is, itis not 
harsher or severer than the previous language of 
the same paper, used against gentlemen who know 
themselves to be faithful to the Constitution and 


i} porated in speeches of gentlemen of the other side. 
Jave they not called us incendiaries? Have they 
| not branded us as guilty of treason? Have they 
|| not in a variety of ways gone beyond that parlia- 
| mentary decorum which should govern in a body 
ii hke- this? 

: ? ‘ ; MA 
thus characterize their fellow-members is as irri- 


i can be used in the columns of a newspaper. 


the point I intended. I desire to state to the gen- 
i Ueman from South Carolina that, if it is his desire 
to expel reporters from the reporters’ gallery who 
themselves transgress the rules of parliamentary 
decorum, or to expel them when the editors whom 


which they employ language which, for the sake | 
of harmony and concord and for the sake of keep- ; 


! well be omitted. ‘These differences and disputes | 


|| the Union, and which has been copied and incor- | 


tating and offensive as any personal language that į 


tion—has so far forgotten the dignity of its posi- || 


which the gentleman refers is language certainly || 


| the papers that have thus transgressed, and apply 
the punishment equally to all; 

r. ASHMORE. r; Clerk, I do not see the 
applicability of the gentleman’s remarks as a re- 
i sponse to anything I have said. This article I 
have referred to purports to emanate from a person 
privileged by this House to a seat in the reporters’ 
gallery; but I have shown that it did not emanate 
from him. ‘He is innocent; a fraud has been per- 
| petrated upon him, and another party is guilty, 
A fair and impartial dispatch of the proceedings 
was sent on to New York, and a deception was 
practiced, by the interpolation in that dispatch as 
published in the Herald, in order to assault.a gen- 
tleman, a member of this House. When assaults 
are made upon members of this side or of that 
side by those who do not hold privileged scats in 
the gallery of this Hall, I have nothing to say. 
They are not the recipients of our courtesy 
Editorials in newspapers are generally written by 
persons presumed to be personally responsible for 
what they write. Certainly, if I ever feel myself 
so far aggrieved as to render it obligatory for me 
to take notice of a newspaper assault, where such 
paper is worthy of the proper notice of a gentle- 
man, I will hold the party responsible personally 
: at some place or in some way. I hold this to be 
a thing of an entirely different character, assault- 
: ing, as it does, a member, by means of a fraud 
upon the proceedings of this body. 

Mr. GROW. 1 ask the gentleman for informa- 
tion—as I could not hear him—whether he claims 
that in this transaction any blame attaches: to the 
reporters of the press? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I think not; and, sir, my 
‘ sole object was to have the certificate I sent to the 


and the guilt be placed where it properly belonged. 
: So far as the remarks of the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. Corax] are applicable to the case in 
hand, his remarks about whgt others have done 
under the editorial head of their papers, I do not 
sce the applicability of it, for they do not occupy 
seats here with the permission of the House. 
_ Whatever those gentlemen say is, I think, a per- 
sonal mattcr exclusively. 


| Clerk’s desk read, that the innocent might escape 


who differ from me; and those who have scen the |; 
paper that I have conducted know that I do not i; 
But I stand here, | 


i to the code of honor, but outside of this House, | 
Gentle- |: 
i men who sit upon this side of the House have į; 
il been attacked by the very paper to which the gen- 
| tleman alludes, in the severest and bitterest lan- | 


And they should remember that to |: 


I have been betrayed into these remarks beyond : 


, Mr. COLFAX. I understand the gentleman 
to say that he exempis the reporter from the re- 
sponsibility of the attack, and gocs back to the 
editorial department of the paper. Why, then, 
does he not go back to the beginning, and to the 
editorial columns of the paper that has been attack- 
; ing members on this side of the House? He must 
; not, however, misunderstand me, and believe that 
| I justify any attacks of a personal nature, like 
those referred to. 
i Mr. ASHMORE. And I hope the gentleman 
| will not understand me as willing to take away 
the liberty of the press. Iam one of those who 
will place no restraint upon itso long asit is kept 
within legitimate limits. When it grows licen- 
‘tious, and has been guilty of fraud to traduce 
character, as it has been inthe case under consid- 
: eration, I think it ought to be checked for sclf-de- 
fense, and the sake of the honor and integrity of 
the body. When a party who derives benefit 
from the privilege we give his reporters here in- 
terpolates their work in order to insult, through 
the person of one of its members, the dignity of 
: this had » | hold that we have no other recourse 
: than to drive from the privileged seats they oc- 
cupy those, no matter how innocent they may be, 
| who alone represent in this Capitol the journal 
: guilty of such offense—not to punish them, sir, 
so much as to protect ourselves from their em- 
: ployer, who makes their work for hirn the means 
of insulting us. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE resumed the floor. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Will the 
gentleman from Tennessee yield to me? I do not 
lke to impose on the gentleman’s good nature; 
‘but I understand that he intends to move for 3. 
vote for Speaker, and what I have to say will 
' come before a vote, better than after it. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I yield to the gentleman.’ 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania Mr. Clerk, 
not being very well, my voice will be feeble; but I 
can say what I wanttosay, without much trouble. 
! We ‘have heard various discussions and reasons 
: given why this House is not organized, and we 
| have heard reproaches cast upon two ofthe smaller 
parties in this House, becausé they have not gone 


they represent offend in a similar manner, I hope | over toa third party long ago and organized: the 
his impartiality will indace him to search out all ! House. Now, sir, there are four. parties in this 


1860... 


House. The Democratic party—which means, of 
course, the Democrats of the South; the others 
are mere parasites. Beane 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. [I rise to a ques- 
tion of order. The geritleman from Tennessee is 
entitled to the floor, and unless he yields it en- 
tirely, I object to the member from Pennsylvania | 
proceeding; and especially when language of that 
character, untrue and offensive,.is applied to 
members of this House—that there is no Demo- 
cratie party here but southern men, and that the 
Democratic members from the frée States are but 
“parasites”? of the South. 

The CLERK. The gentleman will recollect 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania has taken 
and occupies the floor by the consent of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. No objection was made, 
that the Clerk heard, when the gentleman from 
Tennessee yiclded the floor to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I understand that 
a question of order may be made at any time. It |; 
was so practiced yesterday. Imakemy objection, 
and I insist upon it. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will say to the gon- 
tleman from Ohio, that, according to his recollee- 
tion, no objection has been entertained by the 
House to a member speaking, unless the objec- 
tion was made at the time the illod? was yielded. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. That, Ithink, has 
notbeen the practice; for I know thatin repeated in- 
stances gentlemen have been arrested in the midst 
of their remarks, as was the case yesterday with 
the gentleman fiom Illinois, [Mr. McCiernanp.] 

The CLERK. According to the Clerk’s rec- | 
ollection of the case, Mr. McCiurrnanp was ar- 
rested in the midst of remarks he was making; | 
but objection was made to his going on from the 
beginning, and it was insisted on. | 

Mr. VALLINDIGHAM. I could, by looking 
up the records, direct the attention of the Clerk 
to numerous instances where it has not been ob- 
served, as the Clerk states the rule, and where 
objection has been entertained in the midst of a 
speech. But at present, unless offensive Jan- 
guage is again employed, | will waive my objec- 
tion. But, sir, I give notice that if any Demo- 
crat upon this side of the House, from the free |j 
States, is selected as the object of attack, and | 
an opportunity is denied him for explanation, | 
especially after allusion has been made to him per- 
sonally, or to his State, or misrepresentation of | 
his party in the State which he in part represents, | 
I shall insist in every instance thereafter that the 


regular order of proceedings shall be observed. T| 


demand that there shall be equality of rights upon | 
this floor. [Cries of “That is right!’” from the 
Republican benches.] 

The CLERK. If that resolution be carried out 
it will obviate manly of the difficulties which have 
taken place here since the commencement of this 
session. The difficulties that have arisen here, 
the Clerk will remind the gentleman from Ohio, | 
aave. in mostinstances, arisen out-of the fact that 
members undertake to discuss questions and make 
speeches at an improper time. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has obtained the floor by the 
consent of the gentleman from Tennessee, and 
without objection on the part of any member of 
the House, until he had got some way into his į 
remarks. i 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. F have never in- | 
‘terrupted any one except when alluded to person- :; 
ally, and intend -to abide by that rule so long as į 
I am a member of this House. 

The CLERK. The Clerk desires to state fur- 
ther, that whenever the point has been made, when 
a gentleman has sought the floor when another 
was upon it, he has endeavored, so far as he had 
it in his power, to carry out the regular order of 
debate. But sometimes it is difficult for the Clerk, 
in the position in which he is placed, to induce 
membérs to refrain from making remarks when 
they seein desirous to do so, and in the face of | 
objection. It has heen the purpose of the Clerk | 
to deal as ey! towards all gentlemen upon | 

i | 
1 
1 


this floor as he had it in his power to do; and all | 
the Clerk has to say is, that if any gentlemen upon į 
either side of the House are dissatisfied with his | 
attempt to discharge his duty here impartially, he | 
hopes that at a very carly period they will relieve 
Him from his unpleasant postion, 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. If my 
league has the floor I hope he will be allowed to 


col- i| 


| it, for I do not believe he would be guilty of such | 


| have the Administration Democratie party upon 


: from them. -Is there but one prineiple in this 


| 
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goon. Unless an appeal is taken from the decision 
of the Clerk, and the Clerk will allow sueh an 
appeal to be taken, I object to any further inter- 
ruption. i : . 
ir. VALLANDIGHAM. Isaid I would not 
press: that point now, but wait. to see whether 
equal rights shall be allowed hereafter.te the De- 
mocrats of the North and West. n$ 
Mr. McCLERNAND. I desire to say——~. | 
Objection was made by a number of Members | 
on the Republican side. ° Ded odie Gin, S 
Mr. McCLERNAND. Well, I will stafe-my 
point, and I renew the question of order to enable 
me todo so. My object in rising was to cite an 
example which ought to control the action of this | 
House. Yesterday, while the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Corwin] was addressing the House, 
and when he made reference to Illinois, and turned 
his face in the direction in which I sat, I arose, | 
and in a very respectful manner towards that gen- 


tleman—for I have no other feelings towards him | 


but respect—for the purpose of responding ina 
word, and, yet, although I had his permission to 
do so, gentlemen upon that side raised a clamor 
in an indecent and disorderly: manner for the pur- 
pose of putting me down. {ao not hold the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Corwin] responsible for 
conduct. I thought it was sufficient for me to | 
obtain the consent of the gentleman from Ohio 
to goon. But gentlemen did not seem to think 
so; and so in regard to my friend from Ohio [Mr. 
VALLANDIGHAM] yesterday. But while that has | 
been the course of gentlemen upon the other side 
towards me, I have no disposition to eifforce so | 
indecent and discourtcous a rule upon them. | I | 
withdraw my point of order. | 
The CLERK. The gentlemen from Ilinois 


will recollect that in both the instances to which j! 
! he hasalluded, the objection was made the moment |; 
j f 


the gentleman rose and sought to make his re- | 
marks. ee i 
Mr. McCLERNAND. The Clerk ismistaken. 


Besides that, lam not making my point to the |! 


Clerk, hut to the House. 


act justice was done him by the statement of the | 
gentleman from Hlinois. 


Mr. McCLERNAND. I certainly intended no 
disrespect to the Clerk. 


The CLERK. The Clerk simply desires to re- i} 


peat, that, according to his recollection, the objec- | 
tion to which the gentleman from Ilinois referred, | 
was made at the time he sought the floor. [Cries 
“So itwas!’?] Ifthe Clerk’s recollection isat fault, 
of course he is wrong; but such is his recollection, | 


and he susiained the point upon the ground that |: 


1 
i 
| 
| 
i 
it was made at the earliest possible moment it could | 
be made. i 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Ihavescen | 
nothing in the conduct of the Clerk, since he has | 
presided here, which seems të me to be partial of | 
censurable, and Iam happy to say it. Ihave felt | 
that none of our friends are aggricved, and I am | 
sure no complaint ought to be made. 1 Icnow the | 
difficulty of his position, and he has maintained it | 
with dignity and impartiality. 

With regard to proceeding in order, if I knew | 
exactly what the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Var- | 
LanpicHam] would consider in order, I would | 
utter no other language than he desires. I can- | 
not, in advance, anticipate precisely what would | 
suit him; butinasmuch as the word parasite which | 
ĮI used, supposing they were rather proud of it, | 
is offensive to the gentleman, I withdraw it, and | 
simply use the word satellite—revolving, of course, | 
around the larger body, as according to the laws 
of gravitation they must—and that is not offensive. 
{Laughter.] 


i 
1 
i 


Now, Mr. Clerk, I was going ou to say that I i} 


had heard reproaches upon these smaller parties | 
by the larger portion of that side of the House. | 
What is the exact stite of things, and what claims 


anybody but themselves in this organization? | 
From the South there is a highly respectable body | 
of gentlemen herc, representing a large constit- | 
uency, known as the southern Opposition. Had 
they the aid of a single Democrat in their elec- 
tion? Were they not elected in conflict with that 


organization and with that party? There is one |! 
| principle, perhaps, in which they agree with them, 


while in all others, I venture to say, they differ | 


i 
| 
| 
The CLERK. The Clerk does not fecl that ex- fi 
| 
i large to the small. 
[i 


jl 


| Government which this.. Administration hás t 
look to, and are all the other great intérests of the 
Government. to be overlooked: by these twent! 
three gentlemen and by the country at large, that 
they should throw into. the gulf ‘which the Ad- 
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| agree to thrust slavery upon Kansas against: her 


Republican, nor do 1 reproach them because they 
have not -scen proper to do so. ; 
Now, sir, the Republican party and the South 
American party and the ant-Lecompton party, 
| constitute nearly one hundred and fifty members 
in this House. They are opposed by a single 
party of ninety; and are all opposed to the ninéty. 
Now, on what principle is it that the smaller por- 


i| tion is expected to go to a small party instead of 


coming to the larger one? These men, if they take 
either side, and if the principle of representation 
in this Government is to have any effect; must 
honestly take ours.. If they shut their.cyes and 
allow the mere laws of gravitation to. operate, the 
| small body will be attracted to the:large, not the 
There is no principle, there- 
fore; on which they can be expected to come. to us, 
no honest principle. on which they can be blamed 
for not going with the Democrats. 

But any man can sec well enough—I think -F 
saw long ago—the reason why this House. does 
not organize; and why it will not be organized, 
notwithstanding all the suggestions made by gen- 
tlemen on the other side of thisChamber. . i have 
learned, somewhere in the old books, that it is 
lawful to learn wisdom from the enemy; but I 
never heard any wise man suggest that it was 
wisdom to accept their counsel.” I was going on 
to state the reasons why this House has.not been 
| long ago organized. . he distinguished gentle- 
man who occupies the executive chair at, this mo- 
ment, is a politician as well as a statésman. He 
has long believed, and, I doubt not, still believes, 
i that the true way to aid the increase of the Dem- 
ocratic party North, is for the South to frighten 
them into the belief that if they venture to elect a 
northern man with northern principles, this Union 
is to be dissolved, and all their industrial and 
pecuniary interests sacrificed. I have just as firm 
a belief as that 1 live that this whole programme 
was drawn up at the White House, and is carried 
| out in pursuance of the idea that the. old women 
and the men in petticoats and the misers at the 
; North are to be frightened. I think the effect will 
be somewhat different from what it was ten years 
ago. But the moment the Democratic party is 
sufficiently strengthened at the North, by this ory. 
of disunion, and these epithets of traitor that have 
been launched against this side, a word from the 
| White House will organize this House by the 
withdrawal of a few Democratie gentlemen: -. T 
would not be surprised if a few of the covenanters 
[laughter] were to do it. Then we will proceed 
to do what we should have done long -ago—pro- 
vide for the wants of the country, instead of heap- 
ing abuse orthe Representatives of. freemen, and 
threatening a dissolution of the Union. ` 

Sir, we are told that, unless we yield, this House 
| shall be disorganized: till 1861, and discord shall 
| reign perpetual. Now, Ido not know whether 
our friends here will follow my views. We have 
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[i 
¿If permitted; T would speak a few minutes far- | 
ther in-connection with what has recently taken | 
place. [Gries of “Go on!”] For many weeks | 
past, while this floor has been occupied by an un- | 
organized and disorganizing. body of gentlemen, i 
we have listened-in silence to what, I think, may | 
he fairly called the rantings of the South, filled with | 
groundless accusations against the North, and | 
threats of vengeance and dissolution of the Union. || 
wi Sir, we listened without reply and without fear; || 
for whatever effect they might once have had, | 
sonic of usalways, and all of us now, have come 
to regard them as idle menaces; as barren thun- 
ders. However little it may be necessary forthe | 
benefit of any of them here, it may possibly be 
considered duc to their reading, thinking, reason- 
ing constituencies, before I take my seat, to give | 
an answer, plain, temperate, and true, to all of 
these allegations, by stating, in the-briefest pos- | 
sible manner, what I consider the principles of ; 
the-Republican party. I would have no man vote | 
under false pretenses. In my judgment, Repub- 
licanism is founded in love of universal liberty, 
and in hostility to player? and oppression thronels 
out the world. Undoubtedly, had we the legal | 
right and the physical power, we would abolish 
human servitude and overthrow despotism inevery 
land that the sun visits in its diurnal course. But 
we claim no such high privilege or mission. That 
belongs to the Father of men, who will accom- | 

lish His own good work in His own good way. 

e claim no right to interfere with the institu- | 
tions of foreign nations, or with the institutions ; 
of the sister States of this Republic. We would | 
wish that Russia would liberate her serfs, Aus- 
tria her oppressed subjects, ‘Turkey her minions, | 
and the South her slaves. But the law of nations į 
gives us no authority to redress foreign gricv- | 
ances; and the Constitution of the United States 
gives us no powerto interfere with the institutions 
of our sister States. And we do deny now, as we |} 
have ever denied, that there is any desire or in- | 
tention, on the part of the Republican party, to ii 
interfere with those institutions. Jt is a strn, 
an inflexible, a well-recognized principle of the 
Republican party, that every law must he obeyed 
till it is either repealed or becomes so intolerable 
as to justify rebellion. 

But, sir, while we claim no power to interfere 
between forcign sovercignties and their subjects, 
there is no law to prevent our sympathizing with 
the oppressed of Italy, of Turkey, or with the 
crushed souls of America; and as we shall ever 
vindicate the liberty of speech, no carthly power ; 
shall prevent our giving utterance to such senti- 
ments, and denouncing such wrongs whenever we i 
deem it proper. Sir, while we claim no power to 
interfere with any institution in the States, yet: 
where the law of no State operates, and where | 
the responsibility of government is thrown on Con- || 
gress, we do claim the power to regulate and the ; 
right to abolish slavery. No other power on-carth 
exists that can do it, for there is no other logis 
lative body; and it would be an intolerable shame | 
and reproach upon this Republic if there wasany į 
spot within its wide expanse where no such power 
existed. i 

Now, sir, the Territories, the District of Co- ij 
lumbia, the navy-yards, and the arsenals have no i 
legislative bodies but Congress, or those granted || 
by Congress; and it is our purpose to provide in il 
the exercise of our legislative duty, for prevent- || 
ing the extension of slavery into free soil under 
the jurisdiction of this General Government, or 
any extension of slavery upon this continent. 
I do not in this remark desire to shun the ques 
tion. Ido not bound this remark of exclusion by 
climate, or latitude, or soil. My hostility to sla- 
very is of ahigher character, I trust, than that. If 
it was not, there would be no kind of necessity 
for the existence of the Republican party at all. 
If I believed that slavery was right in itself, and 
it might be permitted in places where certain labor 
was or was not useful, I cannot see what princi- 
ple the Republican party could stand upon. The 
whole ground is yielded, and this Republican 
party is a nuisance, and this agitation is a crime, | 
in my judgment. 

Now, sir, we agree w 


i 


| 
i 


1 
i 


i 


ith Clav and Webster and 


|! men on this side of the House differ. 


|i the Republican party—and I have spoken plainly 


| trymen, to the civilized nations of the earth, and 


; tleman from Pennsylvania? 


i! Republican party; but it occurs to me that he has 
i not been sufficiently explicit on one or two points. | 


| friend 


li of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
pleasure of serving in a past 
» and { know his intellectual power. 
too, that the gentleman from Pennsylyania, ina 
ii speech at that time, in which he gave the pro- 
i posed: policy. of the Republican party, or the 


the other fathers of our earlier day, that while we 
have the power to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia, the time for its exercise is a question 
of expediency about w hich, I have no doubt, many 
I believe 
that most of us agree that that time has not yet 
arrived, nor do I see the period, for the present, 
when it will; but when, considering the surround- 
ing circumstances, it can be safely and justly abol- 
ished, I believe itis the purpose of Kepublicariism 
to do so, with these qualifications which I have 
mentioned. é 

Now, sir, so far as I understand the principles of 


and fairly—these are briefly their principles; and 
let those who approve of therm aid in their prop- 
agation—not here, for we do not propose to prop- 
agate them here, but elsewhere. Let those who 
condemn these principles oppose us. “For our- 
selves, we have resolved to stand by them until 
they shall become triumphant; and we cheerfully 
submit them to the judgment of our fellow-coun- 


to posterity. I thank the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee for his courtesy. 
Mr. GARNETT. Will the gentleman from 


Tennessee allow me to put a question to the gen- 


Mr. ETHERIDGE. I cannot refuse, of course. | 

Mr. GARNETT. I understand the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to say that he believes Con- 
gress has the power to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; but that he does not think, and 
that many of his party do not think, that the time 
has yet €ome when it will be expedient to exer- 
cise that power. Does the gentleman apply the 
same remark to the dock-yards, arsenals, and 


forts, and to the coastwise commerce of vessels ji 


transporting slaves from one State to another? 
Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Ican see no 
difference between the jurisdiction of the United | 
States over the District of Columbia and the arse- 
nalsand deck yards; but I am not prepared to say 
the same thing of the coastwise trade. 
Mr. CLEMENS. Iam sure the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania will answer me a question. 
Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Undoubt- 
edly. | 
Mr. CLEMENS. The gentleman from Penn- | 
sylvania has, with a frankness and manliness ; 
which I admire, laid down the programme of the 


I beg leave, therefore, to ask him respectfully, | 
whether he is in favor of the fugitive slave law of | 
the United States as it now exists? If not, then, | 
whether he is in favor of its repeal or modification; | 
and if in favor of a modification, to what extent? 
IL ask him whether he is opposed to both the law 
of 1850 and that of 1793, and whether he believes 
that the power, existing as it docs in the Consti- 
tution of the Unite States, depends for its exer- 
cise altogether upon the sovereignty of the various 
States? 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I will an- 
swer the gentleman with pleasure, although it is 
not a cross-questioning upon anything which I 
had said. Ifthe gentleman will refer to the record, | 
he will find that when the vote was taken upon | 
the passage of the fugitive slave law, I voted in 
he negative. Of course, therefore, I was opposed 
to that law. 

As to the repeal or modification of that law, I 
am in favor of it. 

As to the law of 1793, I thought that it was 
sufficient. I do not object to a fair law, giving to 


party with which he then acted, announved that 
it was to encircle the slave States of this Union 
with free States as a cordon of fire, and that sla- 
very, like a scorpion, would sting itself to death. 
I ask the gentleman if he did net make that re- 
mark, or something like it? : 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. If I did, it 
| is in the books. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Well, did you not say it? 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Perhaps 
the gentleman is thinking of what a friend ot 
mine from New York said, thathe would surround 
them with an atmosphere of freedom, and that 
they should breathe it or die. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLEMENS. Oh, no. I think the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania will find, if he will 
refer back to this record, that he had the. genius 
| to conceive that remark. Now, I put to him re- 
spectfully this question, whether in carrying out 
the programme, which he has here to-day laid 
down as an authoritative exponent of the Repub- 
lican party, [cries of ‘Oh, no!’ from the Re- 
publican side,] while he affects todeny the power 
of Congress to interfere with slavery in the States 
under the Constitution—yet.if his policy is car- 
ried out, whether to-day, to-morrow, or fifty years 
hence; if not a single new slave State is admit- 
ted into the Union; if slavery is abolished in the 
District of Cumbia, in the Territories, in the 
arsenals, dockyards, and forts; if, in addition to 
that, his party grasps the power of the Presidency, 
with the patronage attached to it, and with the 
prestige of the Army and Navy calling upon the. 
people of the South to be tried under the laws of 
the United States for treason—whether, if he did 
all this, he would not carry out to the full extent 
the remark which he made, that he would have 
slavery surrounded like a camp in a prairie or a 
scorpion with fire, and if-it would not sting itself, 
to death ? 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I do not 
know, not being a prophet. [Laughter.] The- 
gentleman knows better than I do. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I wish to ask my colleague 
one question. ` 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I shall be 
glad to hear any questions from my friend from 
the navy-yard. (Laughter.] 

Mr. BURNETT. I must object to further in- 
terruptions. » 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania is a brief and pertinent man, and I will 
yield to him to ask his question. I hope there 
will be no objection. 

Mr. FLORENCE. My question is mathemat- 
ical, one of figures, and I put it to my colleague, 
because I know he was once a schoolmaster. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Yes, lam 
proud to say that I have taught several hopeful 
boys. I wish lhad taught you, too. [Laugh-. 
ter.] 
Mr. FLORENCE. Iam afraid I would have 
been an incorrigible pupil. 

My colleague seemed to speak intelligently of 
the White House, and of the opinions of the Presi- 
dent in reference to the organization of this House 
of Representatives. He spoke of the power of the 
Administration over the members upon this side 
who range themselves under the Democratic ban- 
ner, I want to ask him a mathematical question. 
How is it possible, with even all the power of this 
Administration, that ninety-three, or eighty-nine, 
| or ninety members can organize this House, 
when it takes one hundred and nineteen to elect a 
Speaker ? : 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Oh, I do 


the South the opportunity and the means of re- 
claiming their slaves. 
ive slave law—that is my political opinion, al- ; 


as the decision of the Supreme Court remains, 
wherever l havc any hand infit, T shall not resist } 
ts execution. l 
Mr. CLEMENS. One more question, if my | 
from Tennessee will permit it. | 
Mr. ETHERIDGE. Certainly. 
i 


Mr. CLEMENS. I have referred to the record | 
I had the ; 
ongress with him 


> 
I remember, 


I believe the present fugi- || 


hough if I were arguing a case before a court 1; 
| might not say it—is unconstitutional; but so long 


not think those eighty-nine, or ninety, or ninety- 
three, ever will elect a Speaker. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FLORENCE. I submit the problem to 
him; and, if he can, mathematically, let him de- 
duce the solution by which ninety men can organ- 
ize this House, when one hundred and nineteen 
i votes are required to elect a Speaker. How is 
| that possible, with all the power of the Adminis- 
tration? 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. If my friend 
! and about five more would step out some day dur- 
ing the voting—get a little sick, or go out to get 
something to eat, or anything—we could then elect 
a Speaker. [Laughter.] As to my intelligence 
of the White House affairs, the gentleman must 


stituents. [Renewed laughter.] 
Mr. FLORENCE. If the gentleman repre- 


| 
| 
|| remember that the®President is one of my con- 
l 
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sents his other constituents no better than he docs 
foes I have little hope for him. [Laugh- 
ter. ' : 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. If any other gentlemen 
wish to make any remarks, I will yield the floor 
to them. I hope my disposition now to yield the 
floor will inure to my benefit hereafter; when I 
may desire to interrupt other gentlemen. i 

Mr. Clerk, I did not rise for the purpose of in- 
dulging in any extended remarks. - I was pro- 
ceeding to show, when I yielded the floor so often, 
that as we had been discussing matters generally 
for two. whole weeks, the best indication we could 

ive the country of a disposition to organize the 

ouse would be to proceed at once with the call 
of the roll. [Cries of “Agreed!” from both sides 
of the House.] It is possible that I may be mis- 
taken in supposing that gentlemen are willing, 
once more, to vote, in preference to continuing 
this profitless debate; but, as most of the members 
are now in their places, I will ask the House to 
submit once more to a call of the roll—to take a 
vote—if, in doing so, I am not considered ‘out of 
ovder.’? I therefore make the proposition, pledg- 
ing my word, however, to withdraw it if anybody 
objects. We have had two or three speeches to- 
day, and during the past eight or ten days I have 
listened with pleasure to a good many excellent 
speeches. If any gentleman has now anything 
new to present, and which will aid in the organ- 
ization of the House, I will yield him the floor. 
But if gentlemen will reflect coolly, I think they 
will arrive at the conclusion that to organize this 
House, the best way to begin, in view of success, 
is by calling the roll and-having a vote—that to 
attain that end we must stop this debate, and vote. 
I think I may speak for many of my friends. I 
do not think there is one of those with whom I 
act who is not willing, from this time forth, to 
close his mouth, stop debate, and proceed with 
the voting. If there is any one with whom I act 
in this House who thinks I state the proposition 
too strongly, | would thank him to rise in his 
place and say so. 

Mr. Clerk, I am not going to take any liberties 
with the Democratic party now; but this I will 
say to the Republican party, that, inasmuch as 
they have evinced during this contest a disposi- 
tion to be silent, I am not asking too much from 
them when I request that they consent ina body 
to follow the line of action I have indicated. If 
they are willing, all right; if not, let them now 
say so, or forever after hold their peace. 

To my Democratic friends let me make this 
suggestion: none of you will deny that yon have 
had a full, deliberate and fair hearing. You have 
dissected Helper; you have been repressing the 
‘irrepressible conflict,” (laughter;} you have, 
in imagination, run your plowshares over the 
ruins of a dismembered country. I say you have 
been heard patiently; and, notwithstanding all 
you have said and predicted, I can declare, with 
all sincerity, that my fears are not exeited—no 
painful apprehensions are aroused as to the dread’ 
results which gentlemen have predicted; for no 
one, I presume, has yet reached the conclusion 
that we will finally fail to organize. I submit, 
most respectfully, that the Democratic party has 
had a full hearing. 

The records show that you have consumed 
much more time in debate than all other partics 
here. If you have notspoken cnough—I do not 
say you haye—TI will not urge myproposhon. I 
will not make any suggestion which can be con- 
sidered unfair or illiberal.,, Now, would it not be 
well, by common consent, that we should agree 
to vote for two wecks, (for it is just two weeks 
since we have voted,) and then, 1f a speaker be 
not elected, gentlemen would have some pretext 
or reason for renewing the debate, and, so far as 
Iam concerned, they may speak again for two 
weeks before voting. [Laughter.] I will pledge 


} H 
my word of honor that, if you give your consent 


to this proposition; if itis adhered toin good faith 
for this period of time; and if we further procced 
to voting, we will organize the House before that 
time expires; elect a Speaker—one, sir, who will 
preside with dignity and impartiality, and a de- 
gree of fairness, which will, at all events, enable 
us to pass the appropriation bills; and, when it is 
done, I will—I care not who may be’clected, and 
notwithstanding the fears of géntlemen—guaranty 
the Union to endure for at least twelve calendar 
months thereafter. [Iaughter.]  ~ 


During the next two weeks it is agreed, then, 
that there shall be nothing done but call the roll 
and vote for Speaker. To this we are all agreed. 
If we get again into a general debate—we are, as 
we know, easily excited—gentlemen will. inter- 
pose with various questions, and the debate will, 
as heretofore, run off to every point of the polit- 
ical compass; and the subjects discussed will, 
finally, become as boundless as space. If any gen- 
tlemen are resolved to keep up the discussion, I 
presume they may do so forever; but I can make 
the gratifying announcement that the Democratic 
party is agreed to my proposition! This, Mr. 
Clerk, you will acknowledge is the greatest tri- 
umph that any gentleman upon this floor has yet 
achieved. This is the first time, during the ses- 
sion, that this body has been:a unit, I appeal to 
the Republican party, tothe Democratic party: 

Mr. BOULI NY. I should like my friend to 
tell me who he calls his friends? He says the 
Democratic party are his friends, that the Bepub- 
lican party are his friends, and so he goes through 
all the parties here. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Tam glad the gentleman 
has asked me the question. I call every man my 
friend who wears an honest face, speaks the Eng- 
lish language, swears by the Holy Bible, and does 
not spell Constitution witha“ K,” [haughier.] 

Mr. BOULIGNY. Ihope my friend has not left 
me out of his remarks, because I do not speak the 
English language. I do not, however, spell Con- 
stitution with a “ K.” 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. The gentleman from-Lou- 
isiana is embraced among my friends. _ I recog- 
nize him with as much pleasure as any gentleman 
in the House. I was only suggesting a point at 
which we could begin. Now, inall these speeches 
which have been made, gentlemen have felt it their 
duty to make 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. As the gentleman 
has just announced that we have allagreed notto 
speak for two weeks, suppose he stops here, and 
let us take a vote. [Laughter] 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. 1 was urging that prop- 
osition—pressing it to see whether any gentleman 
objected to it—to the agreement to close debate 
for the present, and, if it is necessary, to accom- 
plish that object, I will agree to justify almost 
everything that has been heretofore said here, pro- 
vided that, hereafter, it is not to be repeated. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Will the gentleman allow 
me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. HINDMAN. In bringing about this state 
of unanimity and harmony, the gentleman has 
forgotten one important clement of the House. 
The gentleman of the anti-Lecompton party are 
not made a party to this compact. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I was going to allude to 
them when the gentleman interrupted me. Itisa 
rule that when we are indulging in an agrecable 
repast, we reserve the best for the last. fLaugh- 
ter.] And I hada kind word ready for them, be- 
į cause they are of more consequence just now than 
anybody else. I will say, in justice to them, that 
they have never spoken but as they have been 
called up, and you know that they have been 
called up repeatedly. 

I have not spoken during this session except to 
accomplish some practical purpose. My purpose 
now is to gct this House in good humor; to draw 


disunion, and to get them into a condition to vote 
and to act; for, so far as that matter of disunion 
is concerned, it is for the people to decide, and not 
| forus. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
er said to-day that this country was upon 
trial; that a bill of indictment had been preferred. 
I was glad to have it put in that shape; for it is 
to the country that I appeal for a safe deliverance; 
and it will be remarkable if this great country of 


all its moral power and intellectual resources, 
should be on trial for its own safety, and should 
decide to destroy itself. 
this great country. Jt will take care of itself, and 
I warn gentlemen, if this contest is kept up much 
longer, the country will take care of us, and con- 
sign us to a merited oblivion. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I believe I have the word of 
| honor of every gentleman here, that there is to be 
| no more debate for two weeks—for be it remem- 
bered that we have had no vote for that period— 
| and I pledge myself, if my programme of action 


the minds of gentlemen off from this wild idea of |j 


! ours, with its school-houses and churches, and | 


I appeal confidently to | 


i 


| Alley, Ashley, 


is carried’ out, we will have a Speaker in two 
weeks; and, I doubt. not, in less than the next five 


days. Ses il SN 
Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. There is one‘tin: 
portant party. you have .omiticd—Horace 
CLARK. Raaen Pr pr 
Mr. ETHERIDGE... J will: take care sof 
candidate. “[Laughter.] I will give security 
he. will behave himself: |; ra, bos 
Mr. HILL. Whilethe gefttleman is establish: 
ing this harmony, alloW me to’ suggest ‘that it: 
might be well to agree as to the number of votes 
which shall be tiken daily. I trust we:shall-not 
be-voting all the timé—from twelve -until four ‘or 
five o’clock. egiri : 
Mr. ETHERIDGE. Isuggest this, and [have 
no doubt it will be agreed to—I haveno: doubt 
anything I suggest will be agreed to by the House, 
because I am obliged to everybody and ‘every- 
body is obliged to me—say three times... Wall 
we agree to that? We all do agree, and the 
House is now almost organized. If the House 
will allow me to do the talking, we will havea 
Speaker, I doubt not, very soon. [Laughter.] 
We are now, I repeat, almost organized; | Laow 
move that we proceed to vote for Speaker. 
` Mr. REAGAN. Imove that there be a call of 
the House. i : 
The motion was agreed to. : 
The roll was accordingly called; whan the fol- 
lowing members failed to answer to their names: 
Messrs. Branch, Brown, Campbell, Clark. B. Cochrane. 
Davidson, Dimmick, Hall, Hamilton, Hickman, Jenkins. 
Maclay, Reynolds, Scott, Simms,. Stallworth, Stanton. 
James A. Stewart, Thayer, Vandover, and Wood. 
During the call of the roll, : i 
Mr. BURCH stated that Mr. Scorr had paired 
off with Mr. Woop. 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois, stated that he had 
paired off with Mr. Simms for the day. 
Mr. BURNETT stated that Mr. Sımms had 
been detained in his room several days by sick- 


: ness, 


Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania, stated that 


i he had paired off with Mr, Srewarr, of Mary- 


land. , 
Mr. CURTIS stated that Mr. Vawpeyer had 
aired off with Mr. Janus. ees 
Mr. WINSLOW stated that Mr. Brancu had 
paired off with Mr. Crank B. Cocurane for the 


day. 

Nir. OLIN stated that Mr. Davinson had paired 
off with Mr. THAYER. : ` 

Mr. COVODE stated that Mr, Hatt had paired 
off with Mr. Dimaick. : 

Mr. WINSLOW stated that Mr. Hickman 


| had paired off with Mr. Macray. 


Mr. BOCOCK stated that Mr. Srawron had 
paired off with Mr. Harnis, of Virginia. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia, stated that Mr. 
Kexroae, of Ilinois, had paired off with’ Mr. 
Sums, and that he had paired off with Mr. STAN- 
Ton; but that, by an arrangement ‘between ‘the 
friends of the parties, Mr. Stanvon was to be con- 
sidered as paired with Mr. Simms for to-day; in 


| order thathe and Mr. Ke.ioae might vote. 


Further proceedings under the call were then 
dispensed with. : 
Mr. Eruenrpcr’s motion that the House pro+ 
ceed to vote viva voce for Speaker, was agreed to. 
TUIRTY-VIFTH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. i ; 
The tellers having taken their places, the House 
procceded to the thirty-fifth ballot for Speaker, with 
the following result: Whole number of votes, 215; 
necessary to a choice, 108; of which— 
Mr. Sherman received... 
Mr. Bocock...... «+ 
Mr. William N. H. $ 
. John G. Davis 
r Hamilton 
. Horace F. Clark.. 
. Gilmer... 
. Niblack.. 


. Larrabee. 
~ Taylor.... 


2 Phelpa..... 0.0.0 
+ Botelercsdessies cawiee classes ae ee 


So there was no choice. 


The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Chailes F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, 
Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, But- 
terfield, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, 
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Cavode, Curtis, Dawes, Delane, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, 
Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, | 
Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Has- 
kin, Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, 
Francis W, Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, 
Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, 
Lévejoy, Marston, MeKcan, McKnight, McPherson, Mill- 
watd, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, 
Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Pot- 
ter,:Pottle,, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, 
Scranton, Scdgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stevens, 
Stratton, Tappan, Theaker, Tompkins, ‘Train, Trimble, 
Van. Wyck, Verree; W&de, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader 
C. Washbum, Ellibu B: Washburne, Israet Washburn, 
Wels, Wilson, Windom, and Woodruff. 

For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, |; 
Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, Boyce, Burch, Burnett, Clopton, 
Cobb, John Cochrane, Cox, Burton Craige, Crawford, 
Curry, Reuben Davis, Edmundson, Florence, Garnett, 
Gartrell, John T. Harris, Hawkins, Hindman, Hughes, 
Jackson, Jones, Kunkel, Lamar, Landrum, Leake; Love, |! 
MeQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Sydenham:Moore, Nib- |; 
lack, Peyton, Phelps, Pugh, Reagan, Rutin, Rust, Single- 
ton, Stevenson, Thomas, Underwood, Whiteley, Winslow, 
Woodson, and Wright, 

For Mr. William N. II. Smith—Messrs., Green Adams, 
William C. Anderson, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bristaw, 
John B. Clarke, De Janette, Gilmer, Hardeman, J. Morri- 
son Harris, Hatton, Hill, Keitt, James M. Leach, Malory, 
Maynard, Laban T. Moore, Nelson, Pryor, Quarles, Wil- 
liam Smith, Stokes, Taylor, Vance, and Webster. 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Allen, James. Craig, 
Howard, Montgomery, Isaac N. Morris, and Pendleton. 

For Mr. Hamilton—Messrs. Bonham, Boteler, John G. 
Davis, and James C. Robinson. 

For Mr. Horace F, Clark—Messrs. Adrain, Barr, Ether- 
idge, and Riggs. 

For Mr,, Gibner—Mea&srs.. Clemens, IH. Winter Davis, 


entine Weirlam, praying to be allowed an in- 
crease of pension; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 


PAPERS: WITHDRAWN AND. REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. BROWN, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of Stephen Krebs, Mary Me- 
Gehey, and Lucy Lowery, children of: Stephen Krebs, a 
citizen of the Choctaw nation of Indians, praying to be al- 
lowed other land in lieu of that to which they were entitled 
under the treaty with the Choctaw Indians of September 
15, 1830, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. GWIN, it was 

Ordered, That Leonard J, Rose have leave to withdraw. 
his petition and papers from the files of the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. SEBASTIAN, it was 

Ordered, 'That the papers in relation to the claim of John 
Rogers, for storage of provisions at Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
in. 1837, on the files of the Senate, be referred to. the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, a 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 
Mr. RICE, in pursuance of previous notice, 


> 


! asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. 
| No. 105) for the relief of mail contractors west 


of the Mississippi river; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. 

Mr. GREEN asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 107) to 
confirm the titles of certain purchasers of school 
| lands in Kansas Territory; which was read twice 


and William N. i. Smith. 
‘For Mr. Niblack-—Messrs. English, Holman, and Noell. j 


H 
Fór Mr. Larrabec—Messrs. Fouke, Houston, and Xiekles. |; 


For Mr. Adrain—Messrs. Iorace F. Clark and Cooper, |: 
For Mr. Winslow—-Messrs, Larrabee and Logan. 
For Mr. Taylor—Messrs. Charles D. Martin and MeCler- | 
nand. 
For Mr. John Cochrane—-Mr. Bocock. i 


dor Mr. Boteler—Mr. Etbert 8. Martin. 
For Mr. Phelps—Mr. Stout. 
Kor Mr. Lamar—Mr. Vallandigham. 


And then, on motion of Mr. NIBLACK, (at 


ten minutes to five o’clock, p. m.,) the House 
adjourned 


ies brah rol See oem i 


IN SENATE. 


| 
Tnurspay, January 26, 1860. E 
i 


Prayer by Rev. Evenann Krmpsitae. 


| The Journal ofyesterday was read andapproved. $; 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. i 
Ybe VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- | 


ate a message from the President of the United | 


States, communicating, in compliance with a res 
olution of the Senate, of the 11th ofJune, 1853, re 
questing the President of the United States, if in 
his judgment compatible with the public interest, 
to communicate to the Senate such information as j 
the Executive Departments may afford of the con- 
tracts, agreements, and arrangements which have 
been made, and of proposals which have been re- 
ceived for heating and ventilating the Capitol ex- 
tension, the Post Office, and ether public buildings 
in course of construction, under the management of 
Captain Meigs, and of the action of the Secretary 
of Warand Captain Mcigs thercon, all the papers 
called for by the resolution. 

.Mr. HUNTER. I move that it be referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Itscems to bealarge mass. I donot know whether 
it isi necessary that it should be printed. If the 
committee think it ought to be, they will doubt- 
Jess move it. I move the reference of the commu- 
nication to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SEWARD subsequently said: I desire to 
move the printing of the document which was 
received this morning from the President of the 
United States. I make that motion. 

Mr. FITCH. Ido not know the character of 
the doeument; but 1 presume the motion goes to 
the Committee on Printing, 

Mr. SEWARD. J have no objection to that, if 
the chairman prefers it. 

The motion to- print was referred to the Com- | 
mittee on Printing. 

PETITIONS. 

Mr. GREEN presented a petition of the board 
of supervisors of Atchison county, Kansas Ter- 
ritory, and of citizens of that county, praying for 
the confirmation of sales of certain school lands 
in that Territory; which was referred to the Com- || 
mittee on Private Land Claims. ij 

Mr, DOUGLAS presented the petition of Val i 


by its title, and roferred to the Committee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


1 Mr, BENJAMIN, from the Committee on Pri- 
: vate Land Claims, to whom was referred the bill 
: (S. No. 49) to confirm the title in a certain tract | 


of land in the State of Missouri, to the heirs and 


i legalrepresentatives of Thomas Maddin, deccased, 


; reported it with an amendment, and submitted a 
i report; which was ordered to he printed. 

! Healso,from the same committee, to whom was 
cd the memorial of the Domestic and Forcign 
i Missionary Socicty of the Protestant Episcopal 
; Church in the United States, praying the confirm- 
ation of their title to certain lands, submitted a re- 
port, accompanied by a bill (S. No. 106) author- 
izing the ** Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
| Socicty of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States’? to enter a certain tract of land in 
the State of Wisconsin. ‘The bill was read, and 
passed to a second reading; and the report was 
ordered to be printed. 

Tle also, from the same committec, towhom was 
| referred the bill (S. No. 92) authorizing the courts 
to adjudicate the claim of the legal representatives 
of the Sicur de Bonne and the Chevalier de Re- 
pentigny to certain land at the Sault Ste. Marie, in 
the State of Michigan, reported it without amend- 
ment, 

Tle also, from the same committee, to whom was 
į referred the bill (8. No. 10-4) for the final adjust- 
mont of private land claims in the States of Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri, and for 
other purposes, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. PUGH, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 31) 
for the relief of Theresa Dardenne, widow of Abra- 
hain Dardenne, deceased, and their children, re- 
ported it without amendment, 

Mr. MALLORY, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. No.32) 
to increase and regulate the pay of the Navy, re- 
ported it with an amendment. 

Mr. POWELL, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 66) 
to authorize and direct the settlement of the ac- 
counts of Ross Wilkins, James Witherell, and 
Solomon Sibley, reported it without amendment, 
and submitted an adverse report; which was cr- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, from the Cum- 


| mittee on Public Lands, to whom was referred 


the bill (S. No. 19) legalizing certain entries of 
land on Leavenworth Island, m the State of Mis- 
souri, reported it with an amendment. 


Foreign Relations, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. No. 14) for the relief of Francis Dainese, rc- 
ported it without amendment. 
ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 
On motion of Mr. CLAY, it was 


Ordered, That when the Senate adjourns to day.it be to 
meet ou Monday next. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN, from the Committee on |; 


| 
i 
H 
i 
H 
4 
i 
i 


| 
i 
! 
I 
i 


POST ROUTES IN. MISSISSIPPI. 


Mr. BROWN submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of estab- 
lishing the follow post routes: f : 

From Port Gibson, in Claiborne county, Mississippi, via 
Dak Hill to Union Church, in Jefferson county, Mississippi; 
an 

From Big Oak, in Kemper county, Mississippi, via Marion 
Station, to Philadelphia, in Neshoba county, Mississippi. 


LIABILITY OF SHIP-OWNERS. 


Mr. HAMLIN, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 75) 
supplementary to ‘* An act to limit the lability of 
ship-owners, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 3, 1851, asked to be discharged from its 
further consideration. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I desire to state to the Sen- 
ate that the provisions of that bill which sought 
to cover a certain class of liabilities that attach to 
ship-owners, have all been removed, as your 
committee understand, by a decision of the Su- 
preme Court during its present session. There 
is, therefore, no necessity for the bill; and Dhave 
been directed to report it back, and ask that the 
committee be discharged from its further consid- 
eration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. | Does the Senator 
from Maine ask for the present consideration of 
the motion ? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes, sir. 
there be no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will put 
it, if there is no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUMAS LAND CLAIMS. 


Mr. BENJAMIN. Some days ago my: cvol- 
league offered a resolution to refer a-petition in 
relation. to the Houmas land claims, presented at 
the last session of Congress, to the Judiciary 
Committee. That resolution laid over a day, and 
I understand nothing has been done in regard to 
it. Inow move that it he referred to the select 
committec, to which the petition sent in at this 
session was referred. 

The motion was agreed to; and it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of residents and owners of 
lands in the Parishes of Ascension and Tbervilic, Louisiana, 
praying the repeal of the “ Act to provide for the location of 
certain land claims in the State of Louisiana, and for other 
purposes,” on the files of the Senate, be referred to the 
select committee on the memorial of certain settlers onthe 
Houmas lands in Louisiana. 


COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 
Mr. BRIGHT. Loffer the following resolutions 
and if there be no objection, I ask for its present 
consideration: 


Resolved, That the 34th ruie of the Senate be so amended 
as to authorize the appointment of seven members instead 
of five on the Committee on Claims. 


Mr. President, the question of enlarging the 


Let it be put, if 


.Committee on Claims was before a committee at 


the opening of the session. ‘They decided not to 
make the request unless, during the progress of 
business, that committee should agree that addi- 
tional members were necessary. ‘They state that 
such is the fact; and accordingly I offer the reso- 
lution. It will require unanimous consent to con- 
siderit. If there be no objection, J ask that it 
may be considered now. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded 
to consider the resolution. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Las for the reading and adep- 
tion of the order that is appended to the resolu- 
tion. 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 

Ordered, That two additional members on the Commit- 
tee on Claims be appointed by the Vice President. 

The order was agreed to. 

EMPLOYÉS. | 

Mr, BRIGHT, from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, to whom the subject was 
referred, submitted the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Committed on Accounts of the Sen- 
ate is hereby authorized to place the names of the persons 
employed on the heating and ventilating, gas and water 
apparatus of the north wing of the Capitol, upon the pay 
roll: of the contingent fund of the Senate; and they shall 
be paid for the present month the same compensations as 
are now allowed to the persons in the same positions in 
the south wing of the Capitol. 

Revolved, That all persons employed on the heating and 
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ventilating, gasand water apparatus of the north wing of 
the Capitol, shal] be under the control of, and shall receive 
directions from, the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate. 


Mr. HUNTER. Let it lie over. 

Mr. BRIGHT. The Senator from Virginia | 
asks that the resolutions may lie over. I will 
send to the Secretary the papers in the case, that 
they may be called up together, i 

he resolution lies over under the rules, 


INVASION OF STATES. 


_ Mr. HUNTER. If there be no further morn- 
ing business, before the debate commences on the 
order of the day I ask to be allowed, by general 
consent, to call up the resolution of the Senator 
from Illinois, [Mr. Doveras,] in order to make 
it the special order for Tuesday next. I desire to 
speak to that resolution. I do not wish to inter- 
fere with the debate of to-day, or with the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, [Mr. Nicnorson,}] who will 
probably wish to speak on Monday. If, then, it 
be the pleasure of the Senate, I should like to call 
up that resolution in order to postpone it until 
half past one o’clock on Tuesday next. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no ob- 
jection, the following resolution, offered by the 


Senator from Ilinois, will be considered as before 


the Senate: 
Resolved, That the Committce on the Judiciary be in- 


structed to report a bill for the protection of each State and | 


Territory of the Union against invasion by the authorities 
or inhabitants of any other State or ‘Territory; and for the 
suppression and pnuishment of conspiracies or combina- 
tions, in any State or Territory, with intent to invade, as- 
sail, or molest the government, inhabitants, property, or 
insfitutions of any other State or ‘l'erritory of the Union. 

Mr. HUNTER. I move to postpone the fur- 
ther consideration of the resolution, and make it 
the special order for half past onc o’clock on Tues- 
day next. 

Mr. DAVIS. I ask the Senator from Virginia 
whether he has any particular preference to speak- 
ing on that resolution? 

Mr. HUNTER. I bave. 
other resolution. 

Mr. DAVIS. Before postponing it, I have one 
or two remarks to make in relation to that resolu- 
tion, 

Mr. HUNTER. If the Senator objects, I will 
not press the motion. 

r. DAVIS. No, I do not object to your post- 
poning it. I am perfectly willing that you should 
speak upon it; but I wish to make one or two re- 


I prefer that to the 


marks in relation to the resolution before it is | 


postponed. 

Mr. President, I must confess myself rather at 
a loss to perceive the object of the resolution. Be- 
fore the resolution was introduced, the Senate had 
ordered a select committee to cxamine into the 
facts of the Harper’s Ferry raid, and surely with 
a view to determine wliat legislation was neces- 
sary. Whilst this select committee was engaged 
in its investigation, the Senator from Illinois in- 


troduced a resolution to refer the question of enact- | 


ing laws upon that subject to the Committee on 

the Judiciary; wherefore, I could not comprehend, 

unless it was that the Senator intended to speak | 
to his own resolution. That end having been an- 
swered, I dd not see why it should be any, longer 
entertained. If it be the purpose of the Senate to 
transfer the*question from the select committee 
which it has raised to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, then the select committee ought to be 


relieved and discharged. They are going on from | 
day to day, nearly every day in the week, engaged | 
in the investigation—investigation with a view to | 


the very point of what legislation is necessary 


which is a matter certainly to be determined bet- | 
ter after the facts have been ascertained than be- į 


fore. Itso happened on the morning the Senator 


| 
| 
from Ilinois made his address on this resolution, | 
| 
i 
1 


that I was engaged in the select committee, in- 
quiring into the facts connected with this Har 
ner’s Ferry raid; I therefore did not reach the 
Senate until after he had commenced his remarks; 
but this morning I learned from the printed report 
of bis remarks he took a position which [deem it | 
proper at this early day to notice. The resolution 

being before the Senate, the Senator, addressing 

it, referred in the beginning of his address to a | 


i 
correspondence between the Governor of Virginia i 
and the President of the United States. The Pres- |! 
ident, he says, replied to the Governor of Virginia | 


on the 28th of November, and he quotes a single 


sentence of that reply: 
“Yam at a losa to discover any provision in the Consti- 


j 


| 


| 


i| under the outraged laws of Virginia. 


| the guard aire 


gents fron 


tution or laws of the United States which would authorize 
me to ‘ take steps’ for this purpose.”? = ae 


_The Senator inserts in. brackets, “ that is, to 
preserve the peace between the States.” He went 
on to say: ‘ 


«This announcement produced a profound impression 
upon the public mind, especially in the slavcholding States. 
lt was generally reccived and regarded as an official and 
authoritative announcement that the Constitution of the 
United States confers no power upon the Federal Govern- 
ment to protect the several States of this Union against 
invasion from the other States.’ 


Now, sir, I deny that any such sensation was 
created in my breast, or any one with whom T 
communicated. Ido not know that there is in the 
length and breadth of the land one man whe denies 
the power of Congress to legislate for this pur- 
pose. The injustice which the Senator, however, 
does to the Executive of the United States, is in 
presenting him in the attitude of denying that the 
Federal Government has any power to protect the 
several States of this Union against invasion from 
other States. The answer of the President was, 
that he had no power, under the Constitution or 
laws of the United States, to perform that which 
Governor Wise requested. What did Governor 
Wise request? ‘That combinations in the other 
States, organized with a view to invade Virginia 
to rescue a criminal from execution, should be 
broken up. That the position of the President 
may be exactly understood, 1 will send to the Sec- 
retary’s desk the President’s letter and that of the 
Governor of Virginia, and ask that they be read. 

The Secretary read, as follows: ~ 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, November 25, 1859. 

Sır: I have information trom various quarters, upon which 
I rely, that a conspiracy, of formidable extent in means and 
numbers, is formed in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
other States, to rescue Jobn Brown and his associates, pris- 
oners at Charlestown, Virginia. ‘Che information is specific 
enough to be reliable. It convinces me that an attempt 
will be made to rescne the prisoners; and if that fails, then 
to seize citizens of this State as hostages and vietims in 
ease of execution. The execution will take place next 
Friday, as certain as Virginia can and will enforce her laws. 
I have been obliged to call out one thousand men, who are 
now under arms, and if necessary shall call out the whole 
available force of the State to carry into efect the sentence 
of oursaws on the 2d and 16th proximo. Places in Mary- 
land, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, have been occupied- as de- 
pots and rendezvous by these desperadoes, unobstructed 
by guards or otherwise, to invade this State; and we are 
keptin continual apprehension of outrages from fire aud 
rapine on our borders. I apprise you-of these facts in order 
that you may take steps to preserve peace between the 
States. I protest that my purpose is peaceful, and that I 
disclaim all threats when I say, with all the might of mean- 
ing, that if another invasion assails this State or its citizens, 
from any quarter, I will pursue the invaders wherever they 
may go, into any territory, and punish them wherever anns 
can reach them. F shall send copies of this to the Govern- 
ors of Maryland, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

With dae respect and consideration. yours truly, 

HENRY A. WISE. 
To his Excellency, James BUCHANAN, 
President of the United States. 


WASHINGTON Crry, November 28, 1859. 

Sır: I received, on yesterday, your favor of the-25th in- 
stant, stating that you have received inférmation from va- 
rious quarters, on which you rely, “ that a conspiracy, of 
formidable extentin means dnd numbers, is formed in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, and other States, to rescue John 
Brown and his associates, prisoners at Charlestown, Vir- 
ginia.? The information, you believe, is “specific enough 
to be retiable 5’? and you are convinced * that an attempt 
will be made to rescue the prisoners, and, if that fails, then 
to seize citizens of this State (Virginia) as hostages and 
victims in case of execution.” 

You do not communicate the facts on which your con- 
vietions are founded; in the absence of which, it would 
seem almost incredible that any portion of the people of the 
States mentioned should be guilty of the atrocious wicked- 
ness, as well as folly, of attempting to rescue convicted 
traitors and murderers from the penalty due to their crimes 
You express cntire 
confidence, in which T heartily participate, that the noble 
old Cémmonwealth is abundantly able and willing to carry 
her own laws into exccution. Had this been otherwise, 
and had you, as the Governor of Virginia, (the Legislature 
not now being in session,) made application to me for the 
aid whieh the Constitution and laws of the United States 
would enable me to afford, this should have been eheerfully 
and cordially granted, Still, there is one measure which, 
on the presumption that your information is i founded, 
it is both my right and my duty to adopt—that is, to reinforce 
dy stationed at Harper’s Ferry. ‘This may 
become neee ; hot only to protect the publie property 
clearly within Federal jurisdiction, but to prevent the insur- 
g the arms in the arsenal at that place, and 
using hen against ihe troops of Virginia. Besides, it is 
possible the additional troops may be required to act as a 

osse comitatus, on the requisition of the marshal of the 
Jnited States for the western district of Virginia, to pre- 
yent the rescue of Stevens, new in his custody, charged 
with the crime of high treason. I have, therefore, as a pre- 
cautionary améeasure, directed the Secretary of War to order 
two companies of artillery to proceed immediately from 
Fortress Monroe to Harper’s Ferry. E 
You also inform me that “ placer in Maryland, Obis, and 
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Pennsylvania have been occupied asdepow and rendezyons 
by these desperadoes, wndbstructed by guards Or othUnyeiey 
to invade” Virginia ; ‘and you apprise me 6f these facts in: 
order that I “ may take steps to -preserve peace. betweeu 
the States.” Jam at aloss to discover any. provisi $ 
Constitution or laws of the United States which woult & 
thorize me to “take steps” for this: purpose. Itis, doubtless 
the imperative duty of the respective State governments:t6 
break up such depots, and. to prevent their citizens fro 
making incursions into Virginia.to disturb its peace or, 
vent the execution of its laws. If the Federal Bxet) 5 
however, were to enter those States, and periorm this duty. 
for-them, it would be a manifest usurpation of theirrights; 
Were J thus to act, it would be a palpableinvasion of State 
sovereignty, and, as a precedent, might prove highly dan- 
gerous. My authority for calling out the militia; or employ: 
ing the Army and Navy, is derived exclusively from: the 
acts of Congress of the 28th Fehruary,.1795, and the :3d 
March, 1807, which, clearly, do not embrace such a cas 
is now presented. It will not be pretended that sich incur- 
sions from oné State into another would bean ‘invasion of 
the United States“ from any foreign nation or Indian tribe,”? 
under the act of February, 1785, rendering it Jawful for the 
President to employ the Federal forces “to repel such in- 
vagion.’? S 
In conclusion, I beg to express the hope that, whether 
the information you have received be founded in truth or 
not, the energetic measures already adopted under your.di- 
rection will -prove sufficient: for any emergen¢gy that may 
Yours, very respectfully, A : ake 
JAMES BUCHANA 
To his Excellency Henry A. Wisk, $ g i 
` Governor of Virginia, Richmond, Virginia. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, surely it will not 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Itis the duty of 
the Chair to callupthe special order at this hour; 
[half past one o’clock.] of Skee aa 
Mr. DAVIS. Imove to postpone the consid- 
eration of the special order for a few moments.. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be noob- 
jection, the Senator from Mississippi will proceed. 
Mr. DAVIS. I shall oceupy but very little 
time. In the Jetter of the President, which has 
just been read, it must be apparent to every ont 
that he did not deny the power of the Federal 
Government to pass any laws which might be 
necessary to preserve peace between the States. 
He said the Constitution and laws of the United 


States did not confer upon him the power to do 
that which Governor Wise sought. . The Consti- 


tution conferred no power on. the President to call 
out the militia in-any case. The clause of the 
Constitution quoted by the Senator from Minois 
conferred that power upon the Congress. Our 
fathers, when dey framed this Government, cast 
from them the rubbish of past ages, exploded the 
idea of the Divine right of the agents of Goyern- 
ment, and recognized the sovercignty of the peo- 
ple from whom was derived the great functions 
which belong to the constitutional Government of 
the United States. They did not give the President 
the power to call outthe militia, They invested the 
President with no discretion as to when he would 


| use his powerto preserve peace between the States, 


It was the wise policy of the men who framed this 
Government to fetter their agents, to give them 
the least possible discretion, and Icaye all the re- 
siduary power in the hands of the people of the 
is tates. The Executive, therefore, from 

the Constitution, derived no power gn relation 
to this subject. Congress possessed the power 
of calling out the militia to repel invasion and 
suppress insurrection. Congress delegated to the 
President so much asthe Congress chose the Exec- 
utive toexercise. The President, therefore, prop- 
erly refers to the acts of Congress from whieh he 
derives his authority—the acts of 1795 and 1807; 
the one conferring the power for the militia, the 
other for the Army and Navy of the United States. 
Under those laws the President possesses just so 
much power as Congress: gave him—no more; 
and those laws, to use the language which he 
quotes, are to prevent invasion from an Indian 
tribe, or from a foreign Power. If there had been 
insurrection within the State of Virginia, he said, 
the Legislature not being in session, and it not 
being possible to convene it in time, and the Ex- 
ecutive had called upon him, he would have used 
the whole power which he possessed under. the 
law; but the President said well and wisely, as 
became a Statcs-rights man, he not only does:not 
possess the power to go into a Staté to discover 
what illegal organization may there exist, but 
that it wasa power which would be dangerous in 
its exercise if it were possessed. , ‘ 
I welcome, sir, the apprehensions of the Presi- 
dent of the United States;and never would Lenact 
a law which would clothe the Executive with the 
power tø call out the militia, to bring the Army 
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and the Navy, to inyade a State to discover who 

within-that State had in his breast the purpose, at 

somefature day, tocommit erime. Ifthere beun- | 

. lawful treasonable organizations within a State, į 
it belongs to the State sovereignty to inquire and 
to: punish the offender.. Why, sir, we are about | 
to forget that thisis a Confederation, held together 
by a great treaty; we are about to forget that the 
States united voluntarily under the Constitution, 
and thus and to that extent only became a nation; | 
we are about to reduce it to a mere centralized 
Government investing the Exccutive with a dis- 
cretion which woéuld. crush all the power of the į 
States, and reduce the sovereignty of the States to 
a merely nominal thing. — It is true, the Senator 
from Illinois, in this criticism upon the President, 
quotes another article of the Constitution: 

“The United States shall guaranty toevery State in this | 
Union a republican form of govermment, and shall protect 
each of them. against invasion, and on application of the 

* Legislature or of the Executive (when the Legislature can- 
not be convened) against domestic violence.”” 

I sce no issue from this between the Senator and 
the President, if he will construc his letter fairly. 
The President never said the Federal Government 
had not all the powers which are prescribed in the 
Constitution. He used the personal pronoun— 
he, the Executive of the United States, had not 
powers: beyond those which had been conferred 
upon him by the two acts which he recited. Who 
can gainsay this? But it is upon this basis the 
Senator informs us that 

“The denial of the existence of such a power in the Ped- 
eral Government has induced an inquiry among conserva- 
tive men—men loyal to the Constitution and devoted to the 
Union—as to what means they have of protection, if the 
Federal Government is not authorized to protect them 
against external violence.’? 

I trust, sir, that the ‘men loyal to the Consti- 
tution and devoted to the Union,’’ the ** conserv- 
ative men” who are thus deeply concerned for the 
safety of the Constitution, will look into the Con- 
stitution which binds these States together; that 
they will revert to the great principles upon which 
that Constitution was founded; that they will re- 
member the rights of the people, the rights of the 
States; that they will dispel their apprehension, 
and that they will find, in the letter of the Presi- | 
dent, that he has never denied the power of the | 
Federal Government; that he has never denied the 
power of Congress to pass laws to: carry out all 
the provisions of the Constitution; never denied 
his willingness to execute any law which Con- 
gress might pass giving him the means to do what- 
ever is needful and proper to preserve the peace 
between the States. 

It is proper for me, Mr. President, to say that 
it is inno fecling of partisan warfare between the 
Senator and the President, if such exists, that I 
have made the explanation. Itis in the deep in- 
terest I feel for the preservation of sound princi- 
ples, and the restriction of the Federal Govern- 
ment from striding over the sovercigntics of the 
States to usurp such centralizing power, undet 
the promptings of a momentary expediency, as 
would destroy the great charter of our liberty, and 
reduce the people to that condition from which 
they rose—the subjects ofaGovernmentnot within 
thei own control. s i 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think, if the Senator from 
Mississippi had carefully read my speech, he 
would have found no necessity for vindicating the 
President of the United States from any criticism 
that I had made upon his letter, or from any issue 
that I had made with the President growing out 
of that letter. Certainly, in my speech, there is 
no criticism upon the President, none upon his 
letter, no issue made with him; on the contrary, 
an express disclaimer of any such issue. I quoted 
the paragraph from the President’s letter in reply 
to Governor Wise. The Governor of Virginia 
had notified the President of the United States that 
there were in existence, of which he had reliable 
evidence, conspiracies and combinations in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, and other States, to 
invade the State of Virginia for the purpose of 
rescuing certain men convicted of high crimes 
and that there were depots of arms and places of 
rendezvous fixed in the State of Maryland for 
these desperadocs; and he communicated these 
facts to the President of the United States that he 
might take steps to preserve peace between the 
States. The President replies—I quoted his lan- 
guage, and I will quote it again: f 

“Fam at a loss to discover any provision in the Consti- į 
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i tution or laws of the United States which would authorize | 
me to tale steps for this purpose.” [That is preserving the ji 


i the necessity of legislation by Congress. 


| his language as to his meaning. | 
thing, Í differed with him; if it meant the other, |; 


| onstrate the necessity for legislation, I confined 
| President and myself. 


i tical legislation, simply for the purpose of exe 
5 mply pur} 


| with me on that point, I am glad of it. If he dif- 


! nor my actions; but I respectfully submit, when I 


| such Jaws, then I should differ with him; but I 


| question; I had no such motive, as the Senator | 


peace between the States.} 

The President was unable to discover any pro- 
vision in the Constitution, or in the laws of the 
United States, which would authorize him to in- 
terferer After quoting that, I stated: 


“This announcement produced a profound inipression 
upon the. public mind, especially in the slaveholding States. 
It was generally received and regarded as an authoritative 
announcement that the Constitution of the United States | 
confers no power upon the Federal Government to protect 
the several States of this Union against invasion from the 
other States. 1 shall not stop to inquire whether the Pres- 
ident meant to declare that the existing laws confer no au- 
thority upon him, or that the Constitution empowers Con- 


gress to enact no laws which would authorize the Federal || 


interposition to protect the States from invasion.’? 


My impression from reading the President’s | 
letter was that he was inclined to the belief that 
the Constitution conferred no power upon the 
Federal Government to interfere. That was my 
impression from his language; but still, it might 
be that such was not the President’s meaning, and 
that he only wished to be understood as, saying 
that existing laws conferred no authority upon | 
him to interfere. Hence, inorder to make no issue | 
with the President upon that subject, I stated, 
I shall not stop to inquire whether he meant to be 
understood as denying the power of Congress to 
confer authority, or denying that the authority | 
was yet conferred. My simple object was to 
obtain suitable legislation to redress similar evils 
in the future; that if the present laws were not 
sufficient—I believe there are none on the subject— 


to try and convict the conspirators, and to punish 
them by confinement in the penitentiaries or pris- 
ons within the respective States where the con- 
spiracies or combinations are formed. That was 
the power that I proposed should be conferred by 
law on the Federal courts. I never proposed to 
intrust to the President an army to go and seek 
out conspiracies, to seek out combinations, and 
to punish them by military rule. My whole argu- 
| ment was that the Federal courts should have 
jurisdiction over these conspiracies and combi- 
nations; that the conspirators should be indicted, 
tried, and convicted according to law, and pun- 
ished to the extent of their power. But in case of 
an organized body of men, or a military force in 
the act of invading, I would confer authority to 
use military force to the extent necessary to pre- 


‘| vent that—not the conspiracy. 


Mr. DAVIS. He has got that now. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator says he has got 
that power now. The President of the United 
States, I apprehend, thought not, for this reason: 
He said the only power he had got was the au- 
thority conferred by the two acts to which he 
alluded, to wit, to protect the United States against 
invasion from foreign Powers and Indian tribes; 
| and he stated that the invasion of onc State from 
another State did not come within the specifica- 
tions of the statute for protecting the United States 
against foreign Powers and Indian tribes. If the 
Senator thinks that that power is there, when we 
get the legislation before us, it will be proper to 


1 make amendments which will reach cach objec- 


Congress ought to enact suitable laws to the extent | 
that the Constitution authorized, to prevent these 

invasions. I quoted it for the purpose of showing } 
My; 
argument was founded upon that supposed neces- 
sity. I 


stitution conferred the power on Congress to pass || 


proceeded to demonstrate that the Con- | 
l 


laws necessary and proper to protect the States, | 
and I called upon Congress to exercise that power. 
I made no issue with the President. Ifhe simply 
meant to be understood as declaring that the ex- 
isting laws do not confer the authority, I concur 
with him. Ifhe wished to be understood, when 
he declared that he was at a loss to discover any 
provision in the Constitution or laws of the United 
States that conferred any such authority, that the 
Constitution did not authorize Congress to pass 


carefully avoided putting any construction upon 
i If it meant one 


I agreed with him; but as my object was to dem- 
mysclftoanargunentin favor of such legislation. | 


Now, sir, I respectfully submit that I made no 
assault upon the President in connection with that ; 


seems to suppose, of a partisan issue between the 
I have no more motive 
for that than the Senator has, or than there is 
between the Senator and mysclf. I think my 
remarks clearly show that Iwas asking for prac- 


cuting a plain provision of the Constitution. 

But the Senator intimates that the legislation of 
which I spoke would lead to an act of usurpation 
that would cndanger the rights of the States, and 

et gocs on to prove that the President of the 
United States docs not differ with me in regard to 
that constitutional power. If the President agrees 
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tion he may raise. The two propositions I main- 
tained in my argument, and those provided for in 
my resolution, were these: first, to protect cach 
State against invasion—the case of actual inva- 


"| sion being then in process of execution; second, 


; to make it criminal to form conspiracies and com- 
binations in any State or Territory, or any place 
within the United States, against the institutions, 
property, or government of any other State or 
Territory of this Union. Those were the prop- 
ositions. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. At that point I wish to 

i ask a single question: whether it would also in- 
‘elude conspiracies to attack or to overturn the 
: Government of the United States? 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Conspiracies to attack or 
| overturn the United States! Certainly I would 
indict any combination or conspiracy to subvert 
the United States. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. 
stand the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly I would do it. I 
believe in punishing, by law, crimes against the 
Government to the extent that the Constitution 
authorizes. 

But the Senator from Mississippi does not know 
what my object was in bringing in my resolution. 
The resolution upon its face states its objects—to 
protect the States against invasion, and to furnish 
i the legislation necessary for such protection, for 
the reason that it is admitted there is no such le- 
gislation now as authorizes such protection. Then, 
it is said, why send it to the Judiciary Committee 
instead of the select committee of investigation on 
the Harper’s Ferry invasion? I stated that the 
other day in my speech. I had understood, al- 
though not in the Senate at the time, that the 
chairman of the select committee had expressed a 
doubt of the constitutional power of Congress to 
| provide such legislation. Ifa sclect committee to 
inquire into the facts had been constituted so as 


I merely wish to under- 


fers with me, it would not change my opinion 


only propose such legislation as the Constitution 
authorizes and requires, it is hardly fair to say 
that that means an attack upon the sovereignty of 
the States. i 

Mr. DAVIS. I would ask the Senator whether ; 


conspiracies or combinations to invade a State or 
to disturb or molest its citizens, property, or in- 
stitutions; and that it shall be proper for the petit 
jury in the United States courts, under the judge, 


to leave doubts of the power, I desired to send the 
question to the Judiciary Committee, the stand- 
ing committce of this body, organized and selected 
because of its supposed legal learning and its ca- 
pacity to judge whether or not the Congress had 
that power. I believe the power exists; I believe 
itis clear; and I want the judgment of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, the regular committee of this 
body, on that point; and that is the reason why I 
proposed to refer it to the Judiciary Committee. 
I have no objection, if Senators prefer it, that it 
should go to the committee on the Harper’s Ferry 
outrage; but clearly I would rather have a report 
from a committee that had not prejudged the ques- 
tion before argument, whose chairman had not 
committed himself in debate, than one who had 
done so. I know the pride of opinion of gentlemen 
upon questions when they may have expressed or 
intimated an opinion without duc reflection. 

Mr. DAVIS. With the permission of the Sen- 
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ator, he asserts what does not exist. The com- 
mittee are not committed to any opinion on the 
subject. Ido not think there is a member of the 
committee who has ever entertained a doubt of 
the power of Congress to legislate to prevent the 
invasion of a State from any quarter, except a 
doubt expressed by the chairman, which was 
when the subject was first brought up. I am 
sorry that he is not here. If he were here, I think 
he would say he entertained no longer doubts on 
that point. 

Mr. HUNTER, I think it was a mere doubt 
that he expressed. 

Mr. DAVIS. It was a mere doubt, and com- 
mitted him to nothing. # 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam delighted to hear that 
there is not a member of the committee who enter- 
tains a doubt on this point. 

Mr, DAVIS. It was not necessary to tell it; 
everybody knew it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, sir, that being the 


case, if the power is clear, and if there is nota ij 


doubt in the minds.of Senators about the exist- 
ence of the power, certainly the intimation that I 
was going to subvert the sovercignty of the States, 
by executing a clearly granted power of the Con- 
stitution, was entirely unnecessary. 

Mr. DAVIS. That is an unfair inference. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My proposition simply is to 
carry out that provision of the Constitution by 
Federal legislation. 

Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator will permit me, 
that is the second time he has quite misstated my 
position. For the benefit of his argument as he 
progresses, I will restate it to him. I argued that 
there was no doubtat all of the power of the Con- 
gress to pass laws to prevent the invasion of a 
State. He could have had no doubt about that; 
because the word ‘*forcign,’’ which was in the 
original draft of the Constitution, was stricken out. 
The limitation which he puts upon it in his specch 
is in the Jaw merely; it is not in the Constitution. 
The constitutional power is good enough. The 
Congress is to make the laws; and they have not 


made a law that transferred the power to the Presi- | 


dent, except in the cases enumerated by the Con- 
gress. But, sir, that power which I spoke of, as 
trampling on the rights of the States, was a very 
different one; and I must have been unfortunate, 
indeed, for the Senator so greatly to have misun- 
derstood me. I spoke of the power he scemed to 
desire to confer on the Exceutive to send into a 
State to inquire whether men were there, organized 
for illegal purposes, to invade the sovereignty ofa 
State—not to prevent the invasion of a State, but 
to invade the sovercignty of a State—there to in- 

uire whether illegal combinations existed or not. 

made no objection to the exercise of the power 
of the judiciary. I should be surprised to learn 
that the judiciary, the grand jury of the circuit 
court, or district court of the United States, could 


not now take cognizance of treason against the | 
United States—overt acts such as the Senator | 


describes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should have been unfor- 
tunate, indeed, if I had left the slightest reason 
for any one to suppose that I proposed to author- 
ize the President, with the Army or the militia, 
to search for conspiracies and punish them in the 
States. y 

Mr. DAVIS. Or the President with his posse. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Any military authority. I, 
say I should have been unfortunate, indecd, if I 
had authorized, from what I said, such an infer- 
enee; but, sir, read my speech, and there is no 

ossibility of drawing such an inference from it. 
i said expressly my object was to confer upon the 
judiciary the power to suppress and punish the 
conspiracies and the combinations. That intent 
is expressed on the face of the resolution itself— 
to suppress and punish conspiracies and combi- 
nations in any State or any Territory against any 
other State or Territory; and in my speech I go 
on to explain that the mode will be by indictment 
in the United States courts, and conviction in those 
courts, and confinement in the prison. Hence, 
the Senator could not have read my speech, or he 
never would have fallen into the great error of 
supposing that the conspiracies or the combina- 
tions were to be put down by the military power. 

But the Senator now wants to know whether 
or not, under the existing laws, the United States 
courts have not the right to punish treason against 
the United States? Itake it for granted they have; 


.spiracies were—a conspiracy in one State to run 


| stables in Cleveland where the horses were then 


| the law in respect to treason; which ought to be | 
j| punished just as much as treason, and which I pro- 


‘him the power; and the Senator. says, certainly 


but does this come within the purview of those laws? 
Treason against the United States is defined in the 
Constitution to be in the levying war againstthem; 
not the inroad of one State to another State, but 
in levying war against them—against the United. 
States, against the Federal authority; the subvert- 
ing of the Federal authority, or the invasion of. the 
United States from a foreign Power, with aview to 
subvert the United States, or rebellion init in levy- 
ing war to subvert the Government and authority 
of the United States. I apprehend, sir, that the 
legislation in this case is: necessary to reach the 
conspiracies of onc State against another; and I 
specified clearly in my argument what those con- 


off negroes or slaves from another State; ora con- 
spiracy in onc State torun off horses or other prop- 
erty from another. I referred to the boasts of John 
Brown, ina lecture in Cleveland last year,in which 
he proclaimed to the world that he he a body of 
men organized for the purpose of stealing horses 
from the slaveholders in Missouri and running 
them off for sale; and he" pointed to the livery 


exposed for sale. I spoke of combinations and 
conspiracies with a view to overpower the citizens 
of a State at the elections; to control their institu- 
tions, or to subvert their government, or disturb 
their people, or their tranquillity in any way. 
These were the classes of conspiracies of which 
Ispoke, which do not, in my opinion, come within 


posed to provide for by law. I did not suppose 
thatwhat I had said upon that subject could pos- 
sibly be open to a justeriticism from any quarter. 
Tam certain that the Senator from Mississippi 
would not make that criticism if he had carefully 
read my specch, and scen what my meaning was. 
I know it camot be in the mind of that Senator 
to put a man in a false position by a misconcep- 
tion or misstatement of his positions his character 
forbids that; but still {Í assert I was exceedingly 
unfortunate if my whole train of argument does 


1 


not exclude the conclusion that he has drawn 
from it. 


Mr. DAVIS. I will not trespass long upon 
the time of the Senator from Massachusetts, and 
I am sorry to consume another moment of it. I 
believe it will be recognized, at least on this side 
of the Chamber, that I have done some good ser- 
vice this morning. I called the attention of the 
Senator from Ihnois to the position which he 
occupied in the first part of his speech which 
Tread; and he has explained it until I find that 
the Senator from Illinois and the President scem 
to concur exactly. The Senator from Illinois 
did not want the Isxecutive to have the power 
to use the Army and the militia and the Navy 
to go into a State to discover whether there were 
illegal combinations there or not. That is the 
only point against which the President seemed 
toargue. As to the rest, the President merely 
referred to the law not having conferred upon 


the law did not. Butthe President did not say the 
law did not confer upon him authority, as far as 
he could, to preserve peace by the exercise of any 
powers which he did possess; and thus he did 
exercise it by sending troops to Harper’s, Ferry 
to protect the public property there, and if need 
be to act asa posse. I am very giad, therefore, 
that I have got the Senator and the President ex- 
actly upon the same basis; and if the Senator had 
read a little further‘in that letter of the President, 
it would not have been necessary, perhaps, for 
me to have quoted the language which the Sena- 
tor employed in connection with the very short 
extract which he made from the letter of the Pres- 
ident to the Governor of Virginia. 

But the Senator has said some things which I 
will very briefly notice. He wanted to know 
what it was that I would consider trampling upon 
the rights of the States, and I told him; and 
though he had said much upon that subject, he | 
went on to speak of the invasion of one State by 
another State, and the power not existing to pun- | 
ish under the judiciary. Has the Senator for- | 
gotten that the very purpose for which we aban- | 
doned the Confederacy and established the Union 


was to get a Government that would act upon 
individuals and not States? The Confederacy at- 
tempted to act upon States, and it was a complete | 


ii failure. The wise men of that day then formed | 


| lation may be required, 


a. Government which would actupon individuals; 
and this General Government. has no power to. 
lay. its hands upon a State—none:. Why, then, 
talk about the judiciary not. under existing laws. 
having the power to proceed against the invasion 
of one State by. another State? o pa ug is 
Mr. DOUGLAS. | I did vot speak-at all of an 
invasion. by a State... I spoke of an ‘invasion of 
one State by citizens of another State. Wdid nos 
sog, a word on the other point, one way: or the, 
other. - : Tseng pete tt a e cd 
Mr. DAVIS. I think you will find both. . 1f; 
then, the Senator confines ‘his remark to. persons 
within a State who committed this.offense of m- 
vading the peace and disturbing the tranquillity. 
of another State, as it was a crime, I suppose: it - 
would be punishable.in the courts under.existing 
laws; but if not, surely I need not, at this day, 
say lam ready to give whatever additional legis- 
I cannot suppose. the 
President would hesitate toapprove any a which 
gave that additional power to the courts. T trust 
he would hesitate, I trust he would refuse, if we 
ever should be weak enough to attempt to. confer. 
upon the Executive the power to go into a State 
and there use his executive functions to break up 
even illegal aud treasonable combinations. It was 
to that to which his letter was addressed... 1t was 


inot whether the courts in Pennsylvania could 


punish these men for illegal combinations; it was 
whether the President of the United States could 
go into Pennsylvania and Ohio to break up these 
illegal combinations, and to prgyent them from 
making a raid upon Virginia. Therefore, I think 
the Senator should be at least a little temperate 
when he repels the idea that his. remarks were 
directed, in hiscriticism upon the President’s posia 
tion, to something else than the position which the 
President occupied. IfI had understood heen- 
lirely concurred with the Presidentthat this power 
was not possessed; if 1 had understood he entirely 
concurred with the President that it would be a 
violation of State sovereignty for the Government 
to attempt to exercise such a power, then my re- 
marks would not have been made. But'then F 
would have failed to see why he should have 
criticised the President. mee 

But the Senator speaks of treason as being an 
offense against the United States. Does he mean 
that the attack must be made upon all of the thirty= 
three States of the Union to make it treason? that 
it is necessary to attack every State of the. Union 
before it becomes treason against them? Surely 
the Senator docs notmean that. An attack upon 
one State is treason against the United States, if 
committed by a citizen of the States; it is war 
against the United States if committed by a for- 
cign Power, An attack upon the most remote 
acre of the territory of the United States is war 
upon the United States if committed by a foreign 
Power, and treason against. the United States if 
committed by a citizen of the United States. . I 
was struck, this morning, with a passage in a letter 
from a gentleman once assogiated with us ini the 
Senate, Mr. Bradbury, of Maine, addressed to a 
public mecting. He writes: 

** We cannot fail to perceive that the invasion of any one 
of the States is an assault upon the Union itself. The 


Constitution secures to cach State the regulation of its 
own domestic concerns, free from external interference.” 


That is sound doctrine. I think the Senator 
from Ilinois could not have scen the necessary 
conclusion from his position, when he spoke of 
treason against the United States as being against 
them—I cannot quote hislanguage—as if‘ them”? 
meant not any one ofthe United States, as well 
as every one of the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The difference between the 
Senator from Mississippi and myself, on this 
point, is this: he holds that an assault upon the 
State government of Virginia, with a view to sub- 
vert it without touching Federal authority, is trea- 
son against the United States; I hold that that is 
treason against the State of Virginia, to be puns 
ished by Virginia, and not by the United States, 
It is true, an assault upon any one. State isan 
assault upon the peace of the Union, and ought 
to be prevented; but resistance tothe. State gov- 
ernment cannot be treason. against the United 
States. The forcible resistance to the State gov- 
ernment, which arises under State.laws.and does 
not affect Federal authority , 1 apprehend must be 
punished under State authority, and not as trea- 
son against the United States. 
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But, sir, Ido not choose to ginto this: argu- | 


the Constitution or laws of the United States 

“Mr. DAVIS. “Which did what? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. ‘Which would authorize him 
to interfere for this purpose—take steps for this 

urposè; that is, to preserve peace between the 
States. ` 

Mr: DAVIS. Not the Congress. 

Mr: DOUGLAS. Hesaidhewas unable to find 
any provision in the Constitution or laws. My 
impression was that he wished to be understood | 
as denying the power of Congress; but inasmuch 
as— 

Mr. DAVIS. ‘Will the Senator allow me to, 
show him the language? There itis, underscored. | 
{Handing the Senator a paper.] 

“Mr. DOUGLAS. ‘Iam ata loss to discover | 
any provision in the Constitution or laws of the | 
United States which would authorize me to take 
steps for this purpose.”’ 

Mr. DAVIS. That is “me.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. “Me,” of course. Hedid 
not see anything in the Constitution or in the į 
law. Isay that @hat language may be susceptible | 
of two constructions. Inasmuch as my object was 
not to makean issue with him, but to demonstrate 
the power and duty of Congress to furnish the le- | 

islation necessary for the protection of the States, 

expressly disclaimed construing his language by 
saying that I would not inquire whether his mean- 
ing was to deny the authority of Congress, or to 
deny the existence of the legislation necessary for 
carrying out the clause of the Constitution. if he 
believed that the Constitution conferred the power, 
my argument showed, then, that I agreed with 
him. If he belicved that there was no legislation | 


authorizing him to exercise the power, my argu- | 


mont showed that Lagreed with him on that point. | 
If he denied the power, my argument showed that 
I did not agree with him in the denial. But, sir, 

I do not deem it necessary for me, in the discharge 
of my duties here, to inquire whether every opin- | 
ion T express comes in conflict with the opinion of 

the President of the United States or not. [state į 
a fact to predicate my argument upon. So faras | 
the’ President is right, I will sustain him. When | 
I think he is wrong, 1 have shown a willingness 
to oppose him to thé extent that] thought he was 

wrong. In this matter [have thought that legiss | 
lation was necessary ; and Iam willing to vote with | 
all men who will furnish the requisite legislation | 
to carry out the provision of the Constitution ac- 

cording to its true intent and meaning. 

Mr. DAVIS. There is no difference between 

ou and me on thatepoint. ' 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to ascertain, this 
morning, that there will be no difference between | 
us on that point; and I think, between two such | 

atriots, there cannot be any difference at all. 

Laughter. 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not rise for the purpose | 
-of continuing this discussion, but to ask a ques- 
tion of the honorable Senator from Minois, which 
will govern my own vote, without reference to 
anything else, when the resolution comes before 
the Senate, The resolution is a resolution of in- | 
struction. It is unusual to send sucha resolution | 
to a committee on a new subject cn which there į 
has been no indication of opinion before the Sen- 
ate. As Tread that resolution as it stands, the | 
Committee on the Judiciary are merely to frame 
a bill, under instructions from the Senate, in ac- 


cordance with the particular views, as near as |; 


they can understan 
ijlinois. 
that resolution rightly, I differ, in expedicney, 
from some of those views. 1 differ as to the con- 
stitutional power, as to the limitation in other re- | 
spects, from the language of the resolution. I! 


them, of the Senator from 


cannot, therefore, consent to vote for the resolu- i 


tion instructing my committee, not to inquire into 
the expediency of legislation on a particular sub- 
ject, but to instruct them to draw a bill fora par- | 
ticular purpose. Two purposes are specified: one 


Now, sir, Lam free to say that, if I read |} 


to protect the States agninst invasion; the other, 


to repress combinations and conspiracies. If itis 
to come tous in the shape of an inquiry on thé 
expediency of a billof that kind, it is time enough 
to meetit, when it comes into the committee, with 
such modifications asimy colleagues on that com- 
mittee may agree upon; but, if it comes in the 
shape of instruction, we, of course, must frame a 
bill according as we best can, the language being 
imperative to us as announced in the resolution. | 
Differing from that, of course I must vote against 
the resolution, if it stands in the shape of instruc- 
tion. I should like to have the honorable Sen- 
ator’s answer; because, if it is to be a resolution 
of inquiry, then itis immaterial tome. Ifthe com- 
mittee agree with me in opinion, | can answer his | 
resolution by a report as easily as by a speech, 
so far as I differ from him. If, on the contrary, 
it is to remain a resolution of instruction, then I 
shall ask the Senate, very briefly indeed, to let me 
be heard in opposition to some principles which 
I suppose to be invelved in the resolution, as it 
| has been introduced by the Senator. 

Mr. HUNTER. Towe an apology to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. I certainly did notex- 
pect this debate, or I should not have made the 
motion I did. If there be no further debate, be- 
fore proceeding to the consideration of the other 
question, I will now move that this resolution be 
postponed until Tuesday next, and made the spe- 
| cial order for half past one o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PROPERTY IN TERRITORIES. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the fol- 
lowing resolution, submitted by Mr. Brown on 
the 18th instant: 

Resolved, That the Territories are the common property 
of all the States; and that it is the privilege"of the citizens 
of all the States to go into the Territories with every kind 
or description of property recognized by the Constitution of 
the United States, and held under the laws of any of the 
States; and that itis the constitutional duty of the law- 
making power, wherever lodged, or by whomsoever exer- 
cised, Whether by the Congress or the Territorial Legisla- 
ture, to enact such laws as may be found necessary for the 
udoquate and sufficient protection of such property. 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on ‘Territories be instruct- 
cd to insert, in any bill they may report for the organization 
of new ‘erritories, n clause declaring it to be the duty of 
the Territorial Legislature to enact adequate and sufficient 
laws (or the protection of all kinds of property, as above 
| deseribed, within the limits of the Territory ; and that, 
upon its jailure or refusal to do so, it is the admitted duty 
of Congress to interfere and pass such laws. 

Mr. PUGH. With the permission of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, | interrupted him yes- 
terday; andy.as he did not seem to understand me, 
I think it is due to myself to make a little correc- 
tion. He quoted what purports to be a statement 
of Mr. Corrie, with referente to a correspondence 
between Mr. Banks and himself. Then the Sen- 
ator proceeded to add: 

«This is the Mr. Banks who once edited a paper in Vir- 
ginia, and avowed that he hated free schools and everything 
that was free.” 

Then Linterrupted the Senator to say that Mr. 
Banks had denied that sentiment. I did not refer 
| to the conversation between Mr. Corrie and Mr. 
Banks, for I had never hoard anything of it from 
ctther of them. They are both gentlemen of 
veracity, and I would not be made a party to that 
controversy at all. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, during the past 
seven weeks these Halls have rung with angry 
menaces of disunion. Disunion has been pre- 
dicted, disunion has been threatened, in the event 
of the triumph of the Republican party in Novem- 
ber next. c have sat here coolly, calmly, and 
| listened to those angry and ndisy menaces. Yes- 
terday I gathered up some of these predictions, 
some of these arguments, some of these threats, 
and presented them to the consideration of the 
Senate. The Senator trom Mississippi, [Mr. 
Davis] with, I thought, something of sensibility, 
something of feeling, replied to those remarks. 
I know, sir, that there comes to us from the loyal 
and patriotic freemen of the North the voice of 
condemnation of the angry menaces which have 
! been made in these Chambers. There comes to | 
| Senators on the other side of this Chamber the 
imploring appeals of men who are shivering over 
the political graves their leaders in these Hails are 
digging for them. Sir, I was gladto see, yesterday, 
| when the declarations of Democratic presses and 
leaders were presented to their view, a degree of 
fecling manifested on the other side of the Cham- 
ber. Senators are beginning to feel that it isnocasy 
task to look these Democratic menaces of disloy- 


l 


alty to the Union in the face. I take the move- 
ments yesterday to be a premonitory symptom 


j of retreat from positions which even the Senator 


from Mississippi cannot maintain. I say to the 
Senate and the country that we shall now witness 
the retreat of the Democratic leaders from their 
disloyal and revolutionary positions. : 

The Senator from Mississippi called upon me 
to say why I had arraigned gentlemen here for 
these avowals. He charged it upon the Republi- 
can party that, in 1856, it went off under a sec- 
tional banner, on a sectional platform, and under 
the lead of a sectional candidate; and, in so doing, 
it seceded from ye Union; it adopted practical se- 
cession. Now, Mhave to say to that Senator that 
the call forthe Republican national convention, in 
1856, was addressed to all men North and South 
who concurred in the sentiments of the republi- 
can fathers, who were opposed to the extension 
of slavery, and in favor of its prohibition in the 


i Territories of the United States; and that call 


would have summoned Washington and Jefferson, 
and the men who founded the Government of the 
country. Men from the South came to that con- 
vention, and when they returned to their homes 
they were denounced for their attendance, and one 
of them banished from his State. That Repub- 
lican call invited the people who could stand 
on the doctrine of slavery restriction, that came 
from the pen of Thomas Jefferson, in 1784—a 
doctrine sanctioned and sustained by the great 
men of this country for two generations; a doc- 
trine indorsed as constitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in 1810, 1819, 1828, 
and in 1840; indorsed as constitutional by the su- 
preme court of the State the Senator from Missis- 
sippi represents, in 1818—I say, sir, that the Re- 
publican convention summoned all of this class of 
men in America into its national convention. It 
laid down principles as broad as the Union itself, 
It embraced the whole country and the interests 
of the whole country in its policy. It adopted no 
sectional creed, no sectional platform, no sectional 
policy, but stood upon the ancient faith of our 
fathers, and there it stands to-day, upon an im- 
pregnable basis, where stood the men who framed 
the Constitution of the United States and carly 
administered it. 

So much, sir, for my right to speak as a Re- 
publican, and to rebuke the disunion avowals of 
men who have adopted a new creed, a new read- 
ing of the Constitution, and who threaten to pull 
down the columns of the Union unless this nation 
accepts their new creeds and their new construc- 
tions of constitutional power. ‘That is it. Letthe 
country understand it. The Republican party 
stands upon the doctrine of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and the men who framed the Constitution. 
It stands upon doctrines sanctioned by the high- 
ost judicial tribunal of the country in other and 
better days. The Republican party -proposes 
nothing new; but stands by the old traditional 
policy. A new school, accepting the creed that 
came from the brain of Calhoun in 1847, now 
exists; and we who choose to follow the fathers 
rather than these new lights, are threatened now 
with the overthrow of the Government if we do 
pot accept their new constitutional constructions, 
Thatis the whole of it; and let the country under- 
stand it. 

The Senator objected to my right to speak be- 
cause, in 1851, I attended a social festival in Bos- 
ton, and made a speech at that festival. Let me 
say that I stand by that speech here to-day. I 
do not disavow a word of it. That speechis not 
full nor complete, and it does not report all I did 
say; but what is reported I stand by. In that 
specch I did say then and there, to the faces of gen- 
tlemen, what Ihave said all my life. I disagree 
with those gentlemen on several points; and they 
know, and everybody in my State knows, that I 


| disagree with those gentlemen in regard to their 


views of the Constitution, of State rights, and of 
the Union. I never uttered a word or dreamed a 
dream of hostility to the Union of these States, 
and I never even allowed myself to put a case of 
disunion even as a supposition, as a contingency. 
But, sir, attending that festival, on an invitation, 
1 spoke of the fidelity of Mr. Garrison, and of 
those that associated with him—men who do not 
vote, men who hold no offices, men who willac- 
cept no offices, men that you may call fanatical, 
if you please, but men who in personal charac- 
ier and in all the relations of private life, have 
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the respect of all who know them.. Disagreeing 
with these gentlemen. in regard to their construc- 
tion of thé'Constitution, I paid them the tribute of 
my respect for their zeal, their devotion to what 
they regarded to be their duty. For an oppressed 
and hated race these men have devoted years of 
self-sacrificing toil. I.do not agree in many of 
their views—I differ widely from them. I do not 
think they have labored always wisely, but of 
their sincere devotion no one can doubt; and 1 
then paa them a humble tribute of respect, and 
I shall not recall those words here or elsewhere. 
Sir, L disagree with the Senator from Mississippi 
as I do with Garrison in his views of the Consti- 
tution and of the Union; but I have often, in pub- 
lic and in private, in my section of the country, 
borne the sincere tribute of my admiration of his 
ability, intelligence, and fidelity to his convic- 
tions. 

The Senator arraigns me for having, in that 
speech, paid a compliment to the reformers of 
England, while he says I arraigned England for 
forcing slavery upon this continent. Why, sir, 
does not the Senator know that, for nearly two 
centuries, the party in favor of slavery and the 
slave trade conirolled the Government of England, 
and shaped her policy, and that, too, against the 
protests in later years of the noblest and best in- 
tellects of England? It is not the class of men 
who planted slavery in America to whom I paid 
the tribute of my admiration. Nor is it the elass 
of men who were upholding the course of Eng- 
land in India, that I regard to-day as onc of the 
greatest crimes of this nineteenth contury; for, 
when I think of the wrongs England has perpe- 
trated in India, I can hardly bear that an English- 
man should reproach me or reproach my country 
with holding any number of men in bondage. ‘I 
say that I paid my tribute of respect to that class 
of men who, during this century, have abolished 
the slave trade; have given freedom to eight hun- 
dred thousand bondmen in the West Indies; who 
have carried reforms in England that have en- 
larged the privileges of the people; and who, to- 
day, are engaged in pressing upon the Government 
reforms that will enlarge their rights and their 
privileges. A more devoted class of advocates 
of human rights the sun in his course across the 
heavens never looked down upon than have acted 
in England during the present century. They 
have carried their reforms: against. hailstorms of 
abuse; just such abuse as is now heaped upon us 
on this side of the-water by gentlemen who are 
but repeating the words of English presses and 
English statesmen—of blind and fanatical con- 
servatism. 

The Senator refers to my remarks yesterday 
as to the slave power; and the Senator, in this 
connection, does not seem to, understand what I 
mean by the slave power, Iwill tell the Senator, 
and I will try to make him understand what I 
mean by it. When I speak of the slave power of 
this Government, I mean the political influence 
of slavery in the Government of this country. 
When the Constitution was made, there were 
about six hundred thousand slaves in this coun- 


try. They were not, on an average, worth §100 | 


apiece. Slavery, as an element of political power, 
was utterly contemptible. There were in the con- 
stitutional convention and in’ the early Govern- 
ment a class of men from South Carolina and 
Georgia representing slave interests; but the great 
mass of the men representing the southern States, 


especially Virginia, were men opposed to the ex- | 


tension of slavery, opposed to the slave trade, and | 


openly in favor of the policy of emancipation. 
These six hundred thousand now have increased 
to four million. Their value, when the Govern- 
ment commenced, was estimated at forty or fifty 
million dollars, and it has increased to more than 
two thousand million. Here is a vast material 
interest, 
and the resultis, that men in favor of perpetuating 
and extending this system of slavery over this 
continent have obtained the control of the sover- 
eign States of this Union, Why, sir, would Vir- 
ginia send Washington to these Halls if he were 
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This interest is upheld by State law; | 


living? Would Virginia send Jefferson here on 
the avowals he made—avowals such as have never 
been equaled by any man on this continent against 
slavery? Would Virginia send Madison‘and Pat- 
rick Henry and George Mason, or men who made 
the declarations they made, into these Chambers 
now? Would Maryland send Luther Martin? 
Would she send William Pinkney here now to 
represent her sentiments? Would North Carolina 
send Judge Gaston and Judge Iredell—men who 
have left upon the record of the: country their 
sentiments in favor of the emancipation of the 
bondman? No, sir. I tell you this slave power 
has banished from the councils of the nation not 
only all of that class of men, but nearly all of the 
old Henry Clay Whigs and the followers of 
Andrew Jackson, the old national men; and 
Congress now is made up of the disciples of Mr. 
Calhoun, of the men who have dethroned Jeffer- 
son as the apostle of Democracy, and enthroned 
Calhoun as their philosopher, guide, and friend. 

Mr. MASON. Will the Senator allow me to 
make an inquiry, that I may learn exactly his 
position? Do I understand the Senator to mean 
by the slave power, as- he expresses it, the rep- 
resentation of the slaves provided’ for by the Con- 
stitution? 

Mr. WILSON. 1 will answer the Senator 
frankly; no, sir, 1 do not. I will tell the Senator 
what I do mean, I will try to make myself un- 
derstood on this point. I mean the influence that 
results from the holding of four million men as 
property, valued at two or three thousand million 
dollars. The holding of it by law, and the desire 
to extend it and perpetuate it, have developed an 
element of political power; it is bold, arrogant, 
aggressive; it governs the States; it governs the 
Federal Government to-day. 

The Senator from Mississippi wanted me to 
state,and he said he had called for jt before, what 
we considered the aggressions of this slave power, 
Well, sir, f will endeavor to give the Senator from 
Mississippi some information upon this point of 
aggression. He seems to seemone. I will state 
a. few of those points; and if the Senator does not 
see slavery aggression in those points, then I think 
he must have come to the conclusion that slavery 
is imperial, and has the right and the power to do 
what it pleases in the government of this country. 
I choose to go back only some twenty-five years. 
When we framed the Constitution, the people of 
the free States were not responsible for the exist- 
ence of slavery in their national capital. You 
fixed this capital here, on the banks of the Po- 
tomac; you accepted the slave laws of Maryland 
and Virginia; accepted the slave code that existed 
here; and here, in the national capital, in the eyes 
of representatives of freemen, in the face of rep- 
resentatives of foreign Governments; here, in the 
capital of this democratic Republic of ours, sla- 
very and the slave trade existed aad flourished; 
and we, the people of the United States, were all 
responsible for the existence of slavery and the 
slave trade in this District. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has complete constitutional power in this 
District to govern it. The people of a portion of 
the country sent their petitions here asking Con- 
gress to abolish the slave trade. This constitu- 
tional right of petition, this right that is above the 
Constitution, as Caleb Cushing said on the floor 
of the House of Representatives—a right won b 
our ancestors on the battle-fields of the Old World, 
which they brought with them here—I say this 
right of petition, for seven years, in these Halls 
was cloven down; yes, sir, that right was cloven 
down here on the floor of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives. Does not the Senator 
from Mississippi call that an aggression upon the 
rights of freemen, to deny their petitions a hearing 
in the Halls of the Congress of the United States? 
It was abandoned after a battle of seven years 
against that aggressive policy of the slave power. 

‘Then, sir, cx-President Adams presented a pe- 
tition purporting to come from a few slaves; and 
a vote of censure was moved upon him, and. the 
Hall of the House of Representatives rang with 
bitter and fiery denunciations of that venerable 
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statesman:for présenting that petition. of afew: 
poor slaves to this great nation. Then Joshua R, 
Giddings submitted: a series of resolutions! éx- 
pressing his views of international law; and for 
thatact, which he had a right to do, which hy 
man in either. branch of Congress had a tight to 
do, a vote of censure was passed upon him under 
the lead of this- slave-aggressive policy... That 
vote of censure was rebuked by the manly: senti- 
ments of his people. During’ those same days, 
when the right of petition was. cloven. down on 
this floor and in the other Hall, the mails of ‘the 
United States were examined by postmasters.in 
the southern States. Those mails were rifled, and 
in Charleston, South Carolina, they were burned 
and the Postmaster General of the United ‘States 
wrote a letter in which he said he could‘-not.ap+ 
prove, but he would not condemn. Wasimot that 
an aggression, an outrage? Yes, sir, was it not 
an aggression and an outrage? ‚Will the Senator 
answer? : ; E ; 
.. For years, the neutrality laws: of the United 
States, under the. expanding: influences of this 
slave power, were openly violated, and then came 
that question of the annexation of ‘Texas to this 
Union." While that great question was pending; 
that was. to give. to this country’ three. pana 
thousand square miles of slave soil, Mr. Calhoun, 
the leader of the slave interests. during:his life,in- 
sulted the moral and religious sentiments of the 
people of this country, by sending to Frances in 
the face of Europe, a public document avowing 
that the annexation of Texas was for the purpose 
of strengthening slavery in the United States, 
Was not this aggression? Was it not an outrage 
upon the sentiments of men who believe slavery: 
to be an evil, to be a wrong, that the Secretary of 
State should send a public document to Europe to 


notify the Christian and civilized world that the 
Republic of the United States proposed to annex, 
a foreign nation inorder to uphold: and perpetuate, 
slavery? o Fin drt tals AE A coc a 
Then, sir, came the Mexican war, the result 
of that annexation; the predicted result of it; and 
whateyer may have been the cost of life, or.of 
treasure of that great contest, the aggressive policy: 
of slavery is responsible for it. “When the ter- 
ritories which we acquired from Mexico came to 
us, the people of the free States wished to pre- 
serve them to free labor and free laboring: men. 
The Democracy of the free States,‘in their con- 
ventions, in their Legislatures, and.all their Rep- 
resentatives' in these. Chambers, with two. excep», 
tions, voted. for. the application of ‘the proviso, 
prohibiting alavory to the Mexican acquisitions; 
ut-the slave power, that the Senator from Missis-. 
sippi cannot comprehend, cannot see, proclaimed. 
that, if the Democracy of the North did not aban- 
don that position, the Democgatic party of this 
country was to be rent asundér and destroyed; 
and under the iron rule of this slave power, the 
Democratic leaders throughout. the free States 
changed their principles, abandoned the doctrine 
of continuing free the Territories of the, United 
States that came to us free. Then, sir, California 
came here asking for admission into the Union ag 
| a sovereign State. She came here. robed' in the 
| garments of freedom; but the influence of slavery, 
the slave power of which. we.are speaking, in this. 
Chamber held California here for months knock- 
ing at the doors of the Union for admission. In 
the hour of their triumph, they gave to Texas 
fifty or sixty thousand square miles of territory, 
large enough to make a State like Virginia, and. 
paid her $10,000,000 to take it; when, according 
to the words of Mr. Benton, it was but a-mere 
claim, not.an established right. General. Hous- 
ton raised the claim to this vast territory; but.it 
was not acknowledged by Mexico, or established 
by occupation. General Houston admitted, 1 
think, that this was a claim, not an acknowledged 
| right, Ehu pie 
“Mr. WIGFALL. Will the Senator permit me 
to ask him when Senator Houston.eversaid Texas 
had no right to the eastern portion of her terri- 
tory; that it was only a claim, and not a right? 


Mr. WILSON: Senator. Houston his admit- 
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ted, Eam gure, the doctrine that it was nota set- 
tled right, but a claim of Texas. 

Mr. WIGFALL. | Will you point me to when 
and where? 

Mr. WILSON. . I cannot do it now. 

Mr. WIGFALL. I wish you would do it, 
Mr WILSON” T believe it to be so. 

* Mr. WIGFALL. I should like to know when 
that was said. 2 i 
< Mr, WILSON. Iam quite sure he made that 
admission publicly, and that he so stated here. 

Mr. WIGFALL. ; Stated to you personally? 

Mr.: WILSON. So stated here, T am quite sure, 
in-my hearing. Texas had not established that 
élaim, and we gave her fifty or sixty thousand 
square miles; and we gave her $10,000,000. That 
was the settlement. ‘Then came the fugitive slave 
jaw. Lam not. here to deny constitutional pro- 
visions; but Itake: it, if there be a provision in 
the: Constitution of the United States for the ren- 
dition of fugitives, the other provisions of that Con- 
stitution, in any law that may be made, are to be 
carried out. There are those who believe that fugi- 
tive slave law to be unconstitutional. There are 
those who believe the time will come when that 
fugitive slave act of 1850, in its various provis- 
jons, will be pronounced unconstitutional by the 
general judgment of the nation. 

Then, sir, came the repeal of the Missouri. com- 
promise; and the Senator from Mississippi has 
made a complaint against us as the violators of 
that compromise, and not the men who repealed 
it.: What is the argument? A bargain is made; 
one part has all the benefits of that bargain; when 
the hour comes for the other to have its benefits 
it îs taken from them; and what is the argument 
of the Senator from Mississippi? It amounts to 
just this: we made a bargain; he and I make a 

argain in regard to a special measure; he wishes 
to apply itto another matter; 1 refuse to do it; and 
then the Senator says, as you refuse to do that, I 
will'break the old bargain. ‘That is the whole of 


jt-—-no more, no less. ° 

Then, sir, following the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise came the invasion of five thousand 
Missourians into Kansas. Was not that an ag- 
gression? They took the ballot-boxes; they elected 
a Legislature; they passed a slave code; they es- 
tablished slavery.” They passed laws making it 
a penitentiary offense for a freeman to say that 
slavery did not exist there. Any northern’ man 
who should say, in that Territory, that slavery 
did not oxist there, was liable to two years in the 
penitentiary. Was not that an aggression? The 
same acts provided that any man who was opposed 
to holding slaves in the Territory of Kansas could 
not sit.rpon a jury ina case of that kind. / 

What was done with the men who led in these 
lawless acts of violence and fraud in the Territory 
of Kansas? -Clark, who murdered. Barber, was 
in office, and has since been appointed to another 
office, and confirmed by the Senate. Emory, who 
led the band that murdered Phillips, is now in 
office in the Territory: Henderson, who had the 
control of the Delaware frauds, of which so much 
has been said, hagheld office in that Territory. 
Many men engaged in those acts have been upheld 
by ‘the Government. 

Then, sir, came the Lecompton constitution. 
Was not that an aggression? It came to this 
Chamber, and although it was known by every 
intelligent man in the country that it was not tho 
will of the people of Kansas, it was pressed in 
these Halls for months. The attempt was made to 
force that constitution upon an unwilling people, | 
a protesting people, a people who were imploring 
you to'reject it. : 

Then, sir, came the English bill, another of those 
measures. of aggression, not only an aggression 
but an insult, for it said to Kansas, “ You may 
come into the Union as a slave State, with your | 
present population; butif you decline to come into 
the Union with your present population, asa slave 
State, you shall not comeinto the Union until you 
have ninety-three thousand inhabitants.” This 
was the distinction, a distinction made in that bill, 
that a State, with its present population, could 
come into the Union as a slave State, but, if it 
would not come inas a slave State, it should stay 
out of the Union until it had ninety-three thou- 
sand inhabitants. The people of Kansas rejected 
and spurned your proposition, by ten thousand 
majority. ‘Fhatisnot all, They have helda con- 


f his own jail fees: 


| imposing the highest penalties if any person came 


vention; they have framed a constitution; they 


now ask admission into the Union as‘a free State; | 
it has gone through all the forms of law; and yet 
that. slave power this day and this‘hour is man- | 
aging, maneuvering to keep Kansas out of the | 
nion this session, under a constitution. of her 
own making, and I expect to'see that aggression į 
triamph, ahs ; 

Then we have the new constitutional construc- | 
tion of the right of the master to carry his slaves 
into the Territories, and hold them thereas prop- | 
erty, under the protection of the Constitution of 
the United States. This is a new reading, a new 
doctrine, a doctrine we reject,and it is an aggres- 
sive policy. Itisintended as a policy ofaggression. 
It is not intended so much for the present as for 
the future. Why, sir, [find a letter written by the | 
Senator from Alabama, (Mr. Cray,]-in which he 
refers to these matters,and speaks of the practical | 
importance tothe South ofmaintaining and uphold- 
ing this doctrine of the right of the master to carry 
his slavesintoaTerritory, under the protection of 
the Federal Constitution, and we have before us 
this very resolution. of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, [Mr. Brown,] asking the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States to pronounce upon this doctrine, and, | 
not only to accept the doctrine, but to accept its 
consequences and pass a slave code for the gov- 
ernment of slavery in all the Territorics of the 
United States. 

Then, sir, a few years ago we had the Ostend 
manifesto. That was dictated by this influence 
of slavery. Ft was a declaration that disgraced 
the diplomacy of the country in the face of the 
civilized world, and there is no American that can | 
look the world in the face and read that manifesto 
who will not hang his head. 

We have sought the acquisition of Cuba to 


strengthen slavery. During the last ten years we || 


have had a balance of trade against us in Cuba of | 
one hundred and forty or onc hundsed and fifty 
million dollars. We had the offer, five years 
ago, of a commercial treaty with Spain in regard 
to the Island of Cuba.. A proposition was made 
to Mr. Perry, stating the readiness of the Spanish 
Government to make commercial treaties with us; 
and had this Government looked at the interest of 
the country, instead of seeking the acquisition of 
that island, which we are told they would not take 
if it was frec, they would have made a commer- 
cial treaty by which the material interests of this | 
country would have been cared for, fo itis with j 
Mexico; so it is with Central America, The pol- | 
icy of the acquisition of territory for the purpose 
of planting slavery in it has alenated the affec- | 
tions of the people of this continent south of us | 
towards us. These people now hate us and fear 


us, and our commercial interests with the nations ii 


gouth of us on this continent are, and have been, 
sacrificed, because it is the policy of the slave 
power to acquire: territory in which to plant sla- 
very. Icharge that this aggressive policy, this | 
expansive policy of the slave power, is sacrificing | 
the material, the manufacturing, the commercial | 
interests of this country. | 
There is another subject to which I wish to re- | 
fer. They havea law in South Carolina, or rather | 
a series of laws in that State, by which, when a | 
vessel comes into the harbors of that State, if a | 
colored inhabitant of a northern State is on board 
that vessel, he shall be imprisoned, the writ of 
habeas corpus denied him, andhe compelled to pay 
In 1843, Massachusetts sent 
to South Carolina one of the foremost advocates | 
and men of our State. He went to that State to | 
have this law tested in the judicial tribunals of | 
the country; and this law was pronounced by | 
William Wirt to be unconstitutional—this law | 
was pronounced by Judge Johuson, of the Su- | 
preme Court of the United States, a son of South | 
Carolina, to be an unconstitutional law. Massa- | 
chusetts sent one of the first lawyers of the coun- 
try to test this question in the courts of the coun- | 
try, and he was forcibly expelled from that State; 
and to add to that indignity, a Jaw was passed | 


into that State forthe purpose of obstructing this 
law by any legal process. Does not the Senator 
from Mississippi regard that as an aggression? 
Is it not an outrage? 

Mr. HAMMOND. I do not feel disposed to 
interrupt the Senator, or to say anything on that | 
subject; but on a proper occasion it will be ver | 
casy to show that that is perfectly reamed. 


| They are therefore not 


We passed a police law in South Carolina for our 


i 


own personal protection. Certain classes of peo- 
ple came there and interfered with our domestic 
affairs, Was it an aggression to repel them or 
putthem under surveillance, or do whatwepleased 
with them, while they were there? We did not 
bring them there. They came voluntarily. 

Mr. WILSON. I shiall be very glad, Mr. Přes- 
ident, to have the Senator from South Carolina, 
on a fit occasion, endeavor to vindicate fhe policy 
of that law. Let me say, however, to that Scn- 
ator now in passing, that when South Carolina 
passes laws to protect herself, she has no right to 
infringe upon the constitutional rights of others. 
If any persons go into’ that State and violate her 


| laws, she will punish them. Of that I do not 


complain; but, sir, what right has South Carolina 
to pass an act that colored citizens of Massachu- 
setts, when they go into the harbor of Charleston, 
who are innocentéof erime, shall, merely because 
they happen to be colored men, be taken and im- 
prisoned before they commit any offense? 

Mr. HAMMOND. All this grows out of the 
peculiar differences in the domestic institutions of 
the North and the South, Different laws must 
be made to suit different countries and different 
systems. Colored people are not citizens in South 
Carolina. We cannot recognize them cither as 
citizens of South Carolina or citizens of Massa- 


| chusetts; and the Supreme Court has since decided 


are not citizens of the United States. 
entitled to the constitu- 
tional provision that places the citizens of the dif- 
ferent States on an equality within cach other’s 
limits. We had reason to believe that it was dan- 
gerous to the peace of our community and to our 
peculiar institutions, to permit them to come there. 
Let me say again, that all this grows out of what 
the Senators on the other side do not scem at all 
to comprehend; that we live under distinct! dif- 
ferentsocialsystems, and must have peċuliar laws. 
Without intending to aggress upon anybody else, 
or to infringe on the rights of any individual, much 
Tess of any State or of any section, we must be 
allowed to take care of ourselves, That law to 
which the Senator alludes, has been materially 
modified. It has been ascertained that it was un- 
necessarily severe, and instead of incarcerating 
the colored personsin jail, they arenow keptunder 
surveillance, perhaps allowed to stay on their ves- 
gels; I do not recollect the exact modification, but 
they are no longer subject to the same imposi- 
tions they were before. ` This South Carolina has 
done voluntarily; and thus South Carolina and 
all the South would ameliorate the condition of 
the slaves if they were let alone. It has been 
done. They are ameliorating it; and we could 
go on to a greater degree, if we were let alone. 

Mr. WILSON. The Senator says they live 
under different social systems and they must have 
their way of protecting themselves. Well, sir, I 
am willing that they shall protect themselves; but 
in protecting themselves 1 say they have no right 
to infringe on the rights of others. What are we 
to think of a social system that requires this sac- 
rifice of the rights of others? 

Mr. CHESNUT. Let me say to the Senator 
from Massachusetts that the ground we assume 
in South Carolina on that point, the ground which 
has been sustained by the courts, is that every 
State has a constitutional right to pass such police 
laws as will protect itsclf against any trouble. 
You pass your police laws in New York and in 
every seaport town in the country; you quaran- 
tine vessels; you raise all sorts of barriers of pro- 
tection against evils which you anticipate. Now, 
in South Carolina we havt the same right, and it 
has been so decided by the courts, under the rule 
of police regulations, to protect ourselves against 
interference with our rights and interests by the 
Senator fram Massachusetts and his people, I 
put it ypon the broad principle that he has no right 
to claim for a negro from Massachusetts, or for 
a negro from elsewhere, that he shall become his 
emissary under the. pretended rights guarantied 
by the Constitution to the citizens of this country 
—that he shall insinuate him upon us under any 
such pretense. We claim that as a right of sov- 
ereignty belonging to all free people, the right of 
self-protection by police regulations and other- 


that they 


wise, 


Mr. WILSON. [want to call the attention of 
the Senators from South Carolina to the precise 
and exact issue. . In Massachusetts, and in sev- 
eral of our States, the eolored men are regarded, 


1860. 


Mr. CHESNUT.. Does not the Senator know 
that the Attorney Gencral, Mr. Berrien, pro- 
nounced it constitutional? : 

Mr. WILSON. Yes, sir, I do; but William 
Wirt pronounced it. unconstitutional, At that 
time, Judge Johnson, of South Carolina, was on 
the bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and he pronounced it unconstitutional. 
Under. these circumstances, men were impris- 
oned, were punished, and some of them sold into 
slavery. Massachusetts sent a lawyer to South 
Carolina, to do what? 
the judicial tribunals to be pronounced upon. 

Mr. CHESNUT. Will the Senator permit 
me there to make a suggestion? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHESNUT. The view which governed 
the people of South Carolina in the action which 
they took upon that subject was this, and it was 
warranted: along and relentless warfare had been 
made by the citizens of Massachusetts upon the 
rights, the interests, and the safety of the people 
of South Carolina. Isay it was a Jong and relent- 
less, and I will add perfidious and insidious, war- 
fare under cover of the Constitution. The State 
found it necessary, for self-protection, to pass 
these police regulations to prevent those persons 
who were hostile towards us from manifesting their 
hostility by the transmission of their cmissaries 
through the pretended rights of citizens under the 
Constitution, The State felt it due to herself, to 
her own safety, to consider, and she was author- 
ized to consider, that this was but another mode 
to bring that question. before the Supreme Court, 
where we did not know how it would be decided, 
and did not care; we knew the right to pass such 
laws was inherent in the sovereignty of the 
State, and we did not intend to submit it to any 
tribunal. But, sir, we believe our action to be 
constitutional. I know it to be constitutional on 
all grounds of constitutional reasoning. The ex- 
citement which prevailed in’ South Carolina at 
that time was owing to the action of the people 
of Massachusetts themselves; and if the people of 
South Carolina were induccd, únder this degree 
of excitement, to eject the agent of Massachusetts 
for making what he supposed, or what he in- 


tended to be, a clamor against the State, the fault, 


is theirs. As one of the citizons of South Caro- 
lina, I would be willing to carry it to the Su- 
preme Court, but not that the State should permit 
lt to go there. ‘I'his state of things was brought 
about, as well as has been all the subsequent 
hostility between the sections, by the action of 
Massachusctts itself. If the people of any of the 
southern States act under excitement, and trans- 
gress what may be the limits of calmness, whois to 
blame? Those who make war upon us. It was 
a constitutional law; and if the agent of Massa- 
chusetis was invited to leave the State, as he was— 
for he was. not ejected, though he might well have 
been—under the circumstances and excitement 
then prevailing in Charleston, the people were in- 
duced tothat excitement by the acts of the people 
of Massachusetts long anterior, which were hos- 
tile, persistent, intermeddling, and dangerous to 
our repose and safety. : 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, the Senator 
says this law grew ow of aggressions. This law 
was passed in 1820. í 

Mr. CHESNUT. I said the ejection of your 
messenger grew out of the previous condition of 
excitement, and that the degree of excitement 
there was imposed on the people by the action of 
Massachusetts long before and continually. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President 

Mr. HAMMOND. If the Senator will allow 
mce to say one word more, I shall have done. 

Mr. WILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HAMMOND. It so happens that I was 
Governor of the State when Mr. Hoar came. I 
had known him before in Congress, and he had 
often avowed to me that he was notan Abolition- 
ist. He was a pleasant, kind old gentleman, well 
informed, and [ had a sort of friendship for him 
during the short time that Isat near him in Con- 


gress. He came, and sent me his commission H 


To take that case before , 


i E do not know what it is. 


under the broad seal of the State of Massachu- 
setts. Knowing that perhaps there might be some 
violence done, I took care that no violenceshould 
be done towards him; and although he was, as 
you may say, cjected from the State, he was only 
told the situation and circumstances of affairs, 
and politely asked, and escorted by some of the 
first gentlemen of Charleston, to the boat, Why 
did Massachusetts send usa commissioner but for 
an incendiary purpose? Lf she wished tory.the 
constitutionality of that law, she could have got 
lawyers enough in Charleston. 

Mr. WILSON. She tried. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Well, then, if she could 


| not geta lawyer there, she qught to have known 


that the state of public feeling was such that send- 
ing a commissioner there was an act of aggression; 
and what right had she to send a commissioner 
there to produce an abolition excitement in the 
city of Charleston? 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I am very glad 
of the exposé we. have here to-day from South 
Carolina, in regard to this law: 

Mr. HAMMOND. Iam not at all aware of 
the fact that she could not get a lawyer there. I 
doubt very much whether it isso. She could not 
have tried all the lawyers. There are lawyers 
enough now who would do it, and I believe. al- | 
ways were, 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, South Caro- 
lina hasa law, passed when that Senator was Gov- 
ernor, making it an offense against the law to act 
as counsel in such a case. I haye the law before 


n HAMMOND. That was after this. 

r. WILSON, It was. 

HAMMOND. And in consequence of it. 
rn WILSON. Now, Mr. President, let us 
and each other. The Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Cuusnut] says that this excite- 
ment in 1844 was owing to the aggressions of 
Massachusctts on South Carolina. What aggres- 
sions? 

Mr. CHESNUT. Shall I answer? 

Mr. WILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CHESNUT. Why, sir, the aggressions 
were of the most palpable and continual character 
by the people of Massachusetts, by the citizehs 
of Massachusetts, by the Abolitionists of Massa- 
chusetts.. I suppose the new. Republican party, 
under its rebaptismal name, had not appeared; but 


| Garrison, that teacher at whose font the gentleman 


was baptized in his ideas of liberty—a man whose 
opinion of the Constitution of the country is, that 
itis aleague with death and a covenant with hell— 
that very teacher from whom the gentleman, as 
appeared from what was read here yesterday, had 
taken his lessons of patriotism, of devotion to the 
country and to liberty; that very man, and all his 


| class, had been exciting the people, sending abo- 


lition emissarics; distributing abolition documents 
tous. That was the aggression of the citizens of: 
Massachusetts, which the people of South Caro- 
lina had a right to protect themselves against. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, the Senator 
rose for the purpose of telling me what aggres- 
sions had been perpetrated upon his own State, 
and he states no aggression; he has none to state. 
‘The people of Massachusetts never made an ag- 
gression on the people of South Carolina to this 
hour, and that Senator cannot put his finger on a 
solitary one. I defy him to do it. 

Mr. CHESNUT. If the Senator's defiance is 
thrown out, I ask him if he considers the de- 
cided and deliberate action of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, which brings to nought a consti- 
tutional law passed by the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, which law is to carry out the rights 
guarantied by the Constitution to the people of | 
South Carolina, as well as to the people of other 
southern States, is no aggression on the rights of 
South Carolina? If the Senator considers a nulli- 
fication of that act, in the manner in which it has 
been done, as no aggression, (and he calls upon 
me to point out an act of aggression to this day,) 
If the Senator thinks | 
that the Constitution is no better than it has been 
described by his teacher, by the one from whom 
he was proud to receive lessons, we differ as to 
the nature of the Constitution of this country and 
the obligations we owe to it. He asked me for 
the aggressions. [told him Í knew instances, and | 


everybody knows them. Jt is not required that 
we should put our fingers on them. I would | 


their vile emissaries and spies; and we. will do it, 


_Mr. WILSON. The Senator from South 
olina rises in his place here, and undertakes to 
say that the agent sent by Massachusetts to South, 
Carolina to test.an act in 1844 was driven from 
the State, or ordered from the State, because Mas- 
sachusctts had made aggressions upon South Car-, 
olina. [have called upon him to specify what they, 
were. I do not find them specified. Genes 

Mr. HAMMOND. But one word, “I do not 
like the imputation to be made-upon the Stateof 
South Carolina that any bona fide citizen of Mas- 
sachusetts, or of any part..of the world, cannot 
get a lawyer there to defend him and ‘to: protect 
his rights. A friend has just mentioned to me a 
fact that did not occur to me before, because I do: 
notkee p political or public chronicles, Lgo straight, 
forward, gencrally, to what is coming, and let the, 
dead bury the dead. But only afew years ago a 
citizen, I believe of Massachusetts, was supposed 
to be tampering with the negroes in the lower part 
of South Carolina. He was taken up, flogged, 
and otherwise maltreated. Ele went to Charles: 
ton and employed the man who stands at the very. 
head of the bar in South Carolina, who instituted 
a Suit and recovered before a South Carolina jury 
$2,500 damages. I believe the same thing, would 
occur under any circumstances. Justice is done 
in South Carolina; and the ministers of justice,. 
the judges, the jumes, and the lawyers, are always 
ready. : 

MY. WILSON. The Senator from South Car- 
olina, [Mr, Cuxsnur,] to whom I was replying, 
made this statement, and I want to hold him to 
it, and I mean to hold him to it heré, that the ex- 

pulsion of Mr. Hoar, who went to South Carolina 
in 1844 to, test the constitutionality of the act of. 
1820, was owing.to the outrages, the wrongs per- 
petrated by the State of Massachusetts. Where, 
is the. evidence of. those wrongs perpetrated: in 


1843 or 1844, by Massachusetts upon South Car- 


olina? When he presents the specific acts, I shall 
accept them, not till then. Itis not enough 
Mr.CHESNUT. Did the Senator never hear, 
never know, of any interference by the citizens of 
Massachusetts, any attempts upon their part. to 
induce hostile feeling among the slaves, to incite 
them to insurrection, to inculcate upon them dis- 
obedience to their masters, the right to liberty, 
and the right to assert ‘their liberty.?. If he does. 
not, it seems to me he must have shut his eyes to 
everything that passed around him. The world 
knows it, and I think the Senator must know it. 
Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I wish the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina knew what he says the 
world knows, and would give us the fact. I say 
here, to-day, to that Senator, that he has not, and 
the men with whom he associates never have, pro- 
duced the shadow of evidence that any such at- 
tempt was ever made by the citizens of Massa-. 
chusetts to incite slaves to insurrection in South 
Carolina, at any time or on any occasion. _ Before 
he makes that declaration again, Lask him to.give 
us one fact, one well authenticated fact. eee 
But the other Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
Hammonp] complains that we sent this agent, be- 
cause we might have employed lawyers in Charles- 
ton. I say to that Senator, that Massachusetts 
did endeavor to erfgage lawyers in Charleston to 
take this case, but she could not obtain a lawyer 
in Charleston. to test the case; and we sent Mr, 
Hoar to South Carolina to try the case, and South: 
Carolina would. not allow him to take that case, 
into court, She passed a law that one of her most 
distinguished men on the bench of the Supreme 
Court pronounced unconstitutional. Massachu- 
setts wished to test it, and sent a lawyer, there 
when she could not obtain onc in the State.: The 
one she sent was driven from the State, and then 
a law was passed making it a penitentiary offense 
to come there to try that matteragain, an making. 
it an offense for a South Carolina lawyer to take 
a case of the kinds. . : Bees Ss 
On the 18th December, 1844, the Legislature of 
South Carolina, passed a law to prevent any per- 
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son thereafter coming into the State for the pur- | 
posc, or any attorney or other person in the State, 
from instituting: any proceeding that should test 
the. constitutionality of her law of 1820, which 
imprisoned and sold into perpetual slavery the 
free coloréd persons of the North coming into the 
State in merchant vessels or otherwise; visiting 
any such person with the most fearful penales. 

The first ‘section of the law enacted, among 
other things, that if any person on his own be- 
half, or in virtue of any authority from any State, 
should come within the limits of South Carolina 
with intent to counteract or hinder the operation 
of such laws as have been made in relation to 
slavés’ oR FREE PERSONS OF COLOR, he shall, on 
conviction, be sentenced to banishment, AND TO 
SUCH FINE AND IMPRISONMENT AS MAY BE DEEMED 
FITTING BY THE COURT WHICH. SHALL HAVE TRIED 
THE OFFENSE; that is, FoR LIFE, if the court please. 

The second section enacts, among other things, 
that if any person within the State shall accept | 
any commission or authority from any other State, 
and shall do anything to counteract or hinder the 
operation of such laws, he shall, on conviction, | 
be sentenced to pay for the first offense a fine not 
exceeding $1,000, and be imprisoned not exceed- 
ing one year; and for the second offense, he shall | 
be imprisoned for seven years, and pay a like fine, 
or be banished from the State, in the discretion of 
the court. X 

The third section enacts that the Governor shall 
require any person coming into South Carolina 
on his own behalf, or forany State, FOR ANY PUR- 
pose ‘having relation to the laws or regulations | 
of this State on the subject of slaves or free per- 
sons of color,” to depart from the limits of the 
State in forty-cight hours, on pain of banishment 
from the State, and fine and imprisonment ar Tite 
DISCRETION of the court. 

The fourth section enacts, among other things, 
that a second offense against the third section shall 
be punished by an imprisonment not less than 
seven years, and by fine not less than $1,000, and 
banishment. 

On the same day, the same State enacted a law 
taking away all benefits, privileges, or rights, un- 
der the writ of habeas corpus, from ‘every negro 
or free person of color who shall enter this State 
on board any vessel as a cook, steward, or mar- 
iner, or in any other employment on board such 
vessel.” 

Sir, they have a law in the State of Virginia 
authorizing the officers of that State to go on board 
vessels and charge the commander five dollars for 
making the examination. They have an institu- 
tion in’ Virginia that her Senator (Mr. Mason] 
tells us “t ennobles the white man and the black 
man;’? but they have gota class in the commu- 
nity, the negroes, who, somehow or other, do not 
like that kind of nobility, and they try to run 
away from this ennobling system; and so they 
try to hide themselves, it is said, on board ves- 
sels, and suffer all the inconveniences of a long 
passage, in order to escape from this system that | 
ennobles. them, and then the officers charge five 
dollars for making the examination; and if a ves- 
sel sails out of Baltimore, and passing by the coast 
of Virginia is prevented by head winds from con- 
tinuing her journey, a vessel that goes into the 
harbors of Virginia only to anchor ts visited and 
charged five dollars. 

Mr. MASON. ‘Will the Senator allow me one 
moment? 

Mr. WILSON. Certainly. 

' Mr. MASON. I have not looked back at my 
language on the occasion referred to; but I think 
I am in the habit of using langyage that is appro- 
priate. IJ didnot, I am certain, use the term ‘ en- 
noble”? in that connection, only because it would 
have been unmeaning. I presume I said—what 
I meant to say, and here repeat—that the expe- 
rience of the southern States has shown that the 
condition of African bondage elevates both races. 
Now, sir, as to this law, I cannot give the hon- 
orable Senator any specific instances, because I 
have not treasured them up; but the honorable 
Senator knows enough of the cotemporancous 
history of the country to know that coasting ves- 
sels along the Chesapeake Bay have more than 
once stolen, secreted, and carried away the slaves 
of the proprietors upon its shores.. It was to pre- 
vent that, that the State of Virginia, with full 


THE 


power and a perfect right, passed that police law | 
appointing a set of officers, whose duty it is to | 


examine every coasting vessel, and see that. she 
has not kidnapped any of our slaves; and the fee 
—I do not know what it is, fivedollars probably, 
or whatever it is—I take it for granted is paid by 
those whose misfortune subjects them to that sur- 
veillance. ` It is a police law of the State; and 
whether the State has a right to. pass it or not is 
a matter which the State will determine for itselr 
and by itself. : 

Mr. WILSON. A word about the Senator’s 
language. J happened to hear it, and I find it here 
before me. He said: 

“The South had beenled te examine the subject because 
of the abolition agitation ; and it is now almost universally 
believed that the best condition of the African race is the 


one they are now subjected to in the South, and that it is 
ennobling to both races, white and black.” 


Mr. MASON. Will the Senator tell me where 
he got that report? 

Mr. WILSON. 
I heard it. 

Mr. MASON. I will not appeal to any Sena- 
tor; but I will ask whether it is possible, know- 
ing something of the use of terms, that I could, 
have applied that term to the black race—that it 
ennobled them? 

Mr. CLARK. I desire to say, for one, that 
I distinctly heard it, and other Senators around 
me did. 

Mr. MASON. Then I will not say that I did 
not use it; but I think, if I did, I must have been 
very unfortunate in the use of terms. The mean- 
ing was “elevate,” 

Mr. CLARK. I will say to the Senator that 
we at the time thought it very singular that the 


I cannot; but itis correct, for 


| term should be used, and it caused some remark 
; among us. 


Mr. MASON. It was a mistake of terms. I 
do not remember the occasion; but the proper term 


lis “ elevate,” 


Mr. WILSON. Why should a law of that 
kind be imposed on those who have committed no 
offense? Why should Virginia not pay her own 


| police officers? Why should they board vessels 


sailing from Baltimore, who are sent in by stress 
of weather, and tax them five dollars for making 
this examination? But the Senator says itis a 
policy of their own, [believe it to be an uncon- 
stitutional aet. At any rate, I know it to be an 
unjust and unfair one; and F put that act among 


| the other acts of aggression that the people of 


this country are subjected to by the slave sys- 
tem. No right, no interest, can stand for a mo- 
ment when the interests of slavery are involved, 

Sir, what are the facts before the country to- 
day? Is itnot true that men are arrested in many 
of the southern States who are traveling upon 
their business; that laboring men are arrested, in- 
sulted, and punished; that men are banished from 
their hearths and homes; that laws are being 
passed to sell colored men into slavery unless they 
leavomiele native States? Has not Arkansas passed 
an act of that character? Has not such an act 
just been arrested by the veto of the Governor of 
Missouri? Has not Judge Catron denounced those 
laws as proposed in Tennessee, (and they are all 
of a similar character,) as a proposition to work 
an oppression and outrage? To-day in the southern 
States of this Union our mails may be opened. Is 
a Senator on. this side of the Chamber safe in 


| nearly half the States of this Union? Isay to you, 


to-day, what Senators around me will bear wit- 
ness to, that our franks are not safe in many of 
the States of this Union. Is not this a violation 
of the right of free speech, the right of freedom of 
the press, and a violation of the sanctity of the 
mails? Are not these aggressions upon the rights 
of American citizens? Are they not the grossest 
aggressions—aggressions that would mark any 
Government on earth where they existed, as a 
despotism ? 

But, sir, the Senator from Mississippi said, in 
the course of his remarks, that, when | referred 
to the passage of a slave code in New Mexico, I 
said what I could not have known to be the case. 
I have the letter of the Delegate of that Terri- 
tory, and it reads: 

“ House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
e WASHINGTON Crry, December 16, 1858. 

“ Sir: At the solicitation of General R. Davis, of Missis- 


| sippi, I now write you, requesting you to draw up a law for 


the protection of property in slaves in New Mexico, and 
cause it to be passed by our Legislature.” i 


Then the request is, that this law, when passed, 


shall be sent to. the southern newspapers, and 
sent very quickly to the New York Herald. This 
letter is addressed by the Delegate from New 
Mexico to the Secretary of that Territory, re- 
questing him to draw up and pass such a law, 
and this at the request of General R. Davis, of 
Mississippi. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the Senator tell me what 
he said yesterday? I may have misunderstood 
him yesterday; but if I did not, his letter does 
not quite cover his position then. 

Mr. WILSON. “It covers preciscly what I 
said, I do not know how the Senator understood 
me. 

Mr. DAVIS. I do.not recollect at this moment 
what you did say I recollect my impression, 
and I cannot find the particular passage in the 
report now before me. Iask the Senator to tell 
me what his position was yesterday on that point. 

Mr. WILSON. My position was, yesterday, 
in my speech, that New Mexico had passed a 
slave code at the instigation of the Delegate from 
that Territory, who had been requested to have 
it passed by Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, of the 
House of Representatives. That was my state- 


ment, and it is sustained by this letter. 


Mr. DAVIS. It is only fair that I should say, 
that my impression was then, and I replied to it 
under the idea, that the Senator had said it was 
passed at their dictation; and I thought it was 
impossible for him to know that the Legislature 
had been influenced in a particular way by the 
recommendation of a particular person. It isalso 
fair that I should say that I knew nothing of the 
letter. I did not even know that General Davis 
had ever recommended such a thing. I had no 
doubt, though, as I said yesterday, that he would 
be very glad of it. 

Mr. WILSON. Ihave no doubt the gentleman 
from Mississippi in the other House is glad of it, 
as the Senator said yesterday. I quote the letter 
to-day, to sustain my position of yesterday, and 
I made the statement on the authority of this iden- 
tical letter. But the Senator from Mississippi 
suggested that the northern Democracy, in case 
we have a contest, will, in the language of Gen- 
eral Cushing, throttle us in our own States. Now, 
sir, I should like to have an understanding on this 
subject. I want to know from the Senator from 
Mississippi, whether, in the event of the happen- 
ing of the contingency to which certain Senators 
look, the election of a Republican President, and 
an attempt is made to go out of*the Union, or 
rather, following the suggestion of the Senator 
from North Carolina, to stay here, and hold on 
to the Capitol, to engage in a bloody struggle, he 
is authorized to speak for the Democracy of my 
State, and say they will sustain him and the gen- 
tlemen with whom he acts? Have they author- 
ized him to speak for them, and to answer his 
friends that they will “throttle us where we 
stand?” 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator asks me a question; 
and if he wishes me to answer it now, I will an- 
swer it, of course. I suppose he could hardly 
have expected any other answer than that which 
I must necessarily give, that I have no authority 
to speak for the Democracy of Massachusetts. 
It seems to be almost a superfluous question. My 
reference to General Cushing was to an expression 
which he used in a speech made and published in 
Massachusetts, and I considered him very good 
authority for those of whom he spoke. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, General Cush- 
ing is very good authority for himself at the time 
he makes a declaration. Ele came to these Halls 
about twenty-five years ago, and he made the 
House of Representatives ring with his eloquence 
against what he was.pleased to call the aggressions 
of the South; and whenever Massachusetts was 
assailed—and she was assailed then as she isnow 
—he came to her defense. When she was taunted 
with love of liberty, he ‘said he gloried in it, for 
anti-slavery was but the synonym for love of lib- 
erty. General Cushing hasseen fit to change his 
views, and at the present time he is certainly the 
greatestagitator we have in New England, making 
specches remarkable for their intemperate zeal, 
writing the most singular letters, one of which 
1 have before me; and I must confess my utter 
amazement that a gentleman of the very large in- 
telligence of General Cushing should pen letters 
of such an inflammatory character. This phrase, 
“ throttle us,” is one of his imprudent declara- 
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tions which only excite the amusement of. the 
people in Massachusetts. 

But, sir, this is not the first time this idea has 

been thrown out during these debates, that the 
Democracy of the North will take care of us if 
such a contest should arise. I should like to 
know whether the Democratic Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from the North will rise in their places 
here, and say that, in the event of the election in 
November next to the Presidency of the Senator 
from New York, [Mr. Sewarp,] or the Senator 
from Maine, [Mr. Frssenpen,] or any other of 
the Senators about me, or any of the public men 
who are the accepted leaders of the kopublican 
party, the administration will not be permitted to 
come into power, and the Union be dissolved? I 
wantto know if those Senators are ready to pledge 
the support of the northern Democrats to that 
policy: If so, I should like to have them put the 
assurance upon the records of the Senate. Do 
the Democratic Senators from the North intend 
to aid those who are now menacing the Union? 
_ Ourconvictionisdecp and profound that slavery 
is a mere local State institution; that it exists by 
the force of State law, for which the people of the 
States concerned are alone responsible. We are 
opposed to slavery; but the sentiment approaches 
unanimity among us, that it is a local State in- 
stitution, that the Federal Government has no | 
right to interfere with it, and we do not propose | 
to do it, 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Will the Senator allow me 
to ask him a question here? I should like to in- 
quire if slavery is a mere local institution gov- 
erned by State law alone, whether it is not a fac, 
that there once existed slavery in Massachusetts, 
and if so, by what law it was established? 

Mr. WILSON. [ cannot tell the Senator by 
what Jaw it was established. I understand they 
have no laws in the slave States to establish it. | 
The Senator from Virginia, I think, made that | 
admission here once. Hc said they could not find 
any, but they have laws to protect slavery; they 
have laws to guard slavery. We had slavery |; 
in Massachusetts, but slavery was abolished by 
the constitution of Massachusctts when it was 
adopted, by its general principles of liberty. 

r. BENJAMIN. fr the Benator will permit 
me, the question I was aiming at was this: £ be- 
lieve it is a matter of acknowledged recorded his- 
tory that the first settlers, the Pilgrim fathers, | 
who established New England, subjugated the 
Indians and made slaves of them; that there were || 
Indian slaves bought and sold in New England 
in the beginning of the settlement of the New Eng- 
land colonies. I want to know how that state of |; 
slavery was broughtabout? I vantto understand 
whether any New England State ever passed a 
law to establish slavery, and if not, how slavery 
got into those coloniés? 

Mr. WILSON. I suppose it went there as it 
has gone into many countrics, by the strong arm 
of power laid upon the weak. It certainly did 
not exist in Massachusetts by the common law. 
it existed by the action of the people and by such 
legislation as they chose to adopt;and when they 
made the Constitution of the United States the | 
people of those States that held slavery, held it | 
under their own laws, their own legislation, their | 
own customs. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. What I wish to point the | 
attention of the Senator to is simply this: Hesays | 
slavery originated and existed in the New Eng- | 
land States by reason of the common consent of | 
the people, by reason of the usages of the people, 
without any statute law upon the subject. They | 
exercised the power without any statute law au- 
thorizing the existence of slavery. Now I want 
to know in what that differs from the common | 
law, or what the common law is except such law |; 
as arises from the customs and usages of the 
people independently of written statute regula- | 
tions? : H 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I need not in- | 
form the Senator from Louisiana that I am nota | 
lawyer; but I read the declarations of the great 1 
jurists of England, that slavery docs not exist by | 

| 
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the common law.. The first cargo of slaves brought 
into Massachusetts was sent back to Africa by | 
the Legislature, at the expense of the colony. Sir, 
your Supreme Court, in the Prigg case, decided 
that slavery was a mere municipal regulation, || 
founded upon, and limited to, the verge of the ter- i 
ritorial law. Thatis enough for me. The Su-:! 


preme Court decided that slavery was a municipal 
regulation, limited to the verge of territorial law. 
I stand upon that decision. igan. Gees 

Mr. FITCH. I understood the Senator from. 
Massachusetts to put an interrogatory to the Rep- 
resentatives of the northern Democracy on this 
floor. Without assuming to say what the north- 
western portion of the party will do, I think I can 
tell the Senator what they will not do. In the 
eventof the policy now advocated by the Senator 
becoming the dominant policy of the Govern- 
ment, and thereby driving off the southern por- 
tion of the Confederacy, the Northwest will not 
remain attached to New England. Northwestern 
Democrats are not now disunionists, and they 
hope the day is far distant when disunion will be 
the remedy for any domestic difficulty; but they 
can readily be made disunionists by the policy 
and acts of the Republican party; for if that policy 
prevails, and the acts arising from it continue 
until the present Confederacy is thereby dissolved, 
we of the Northwest shall become disunionists, 
so far as our political connection with New Eng- 
land is concerned. There would soon, from be- 
ing a northern confederacy, be an castern and a 
western one of the North. We have no sym- 
pathy or affiliation with the political Republican- 
ism of New England—the source and origin, as 
we believe, of all our present domestic troubles. 
When that Republicanism ends in what must be 
the only result of its success—disunion—we, of 
the Northwest, will soon relieve our social circles 
from the pollution, and our political communities 
from the poison of its mad fanaticism, its free- 
love, Maine lawism, and negro equality. 

Mr. WILSON. The Gace had undertaken 
to answer a question, and he has not done it. I 
put the question now to the Senator: if Mr. Sew- 
arp, Mr. Chase, Mr. Bates, Mr. Banks, or any 
other man in the country who is spoken of, or 
that may be selected by the Republican party, is 


; elected President of the United States, I ask that | 
Senator if he will sustain the men who are now 


threatening to dissolve the Union; if he will join 
in resisting the inauguration of such a President? 

Mr. FITCH. Does the Senator expect an an- 
swer now? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FITCH. The question, Mr. President, 
has been already answered. In that event, we of 
the section from which the candidate would be 
selected, although we should oppose to the utmost 
of our ability his clection, would not deem the 
fact of his election a cause for a dissolution of the 
Union, but the pernicious doctrines of his party 
might well be taken exception to by the Souths 
and if that section should deem his election and 
the principles of his party, which he would be 
bound to carry out, sufficient cause for dissolution, 
the Northwest would not long be found, after 
dissolution, acting with those whom we should 
know to have been its cause—the New England 
States under Republican rule. 

Mr. WILSON. ‘Then it amounts to this: that 
if these gentlemen who are threatening to dissolve 
the Union go out of the Union, the Senator is not 
ready to go with them. {“ Yes, he eet He does 
not decm that sufficient cause; but if they do go 
out, then he is ready to dissolve the Union him- 
self, 

Mr. FITCH. The Senator need not misrep- 
resent me. 

Mr. WILSON. Ido not intend to do so, sir. 

Mr. FITCH. [| say when his party by their 
policy and their acts have forced upon the South 
a dissolution of the Confederacy, we, of the West, 
will not remain parts of the northern confederacy, 
associated with New England; but in the North 
there will soon be an eastern and a western union. 
Our social and commercial relations in the great 
valley of the Mississippi and its tributaries, are 
more naturally with the South, aside from its 
peculiar institution, than they are with you of 
New England; and our political affiliation is much 
stronger with the citizens of the South, who strive 
to maintain the Constitution, than with you who 
disregard and are secking to violate it. 

Mr. WILSON. I believe I understand the Sen- 
ator now, and [ think the Senate and the country 
will understand him; but, as that Senator has 
chosen to enter the lists and make a response, and 


| make a charge of fanaticism against us, I want to 


ask the Senator if he did not get elected to the 
House of Representatives by writing a letter to 


Abolitionisis in his district, pledging himself tò. 
vote for the repeal ofthe fugitive slave law 2: Did. 
not the Senator from Indiana, ten yearsago, pledge. 
the anti-slavery men of his district that he would, 
notonly vote for, but that he would introduce bills,’ 
for the unconditional repeal of slavery in this, Dig- 
trict; for the abolition of the inter-State slave trade, 
and for the application of the Wilmot. proviso to. 
the Territories of California and New Mexico? - 
Mr. FITCH, . The Senator is- seckings in “his 
colloquy with me, as in that of: yesterday with 
the Senator from Mississippi, tọ divert attention 
from himselfby an old and oft-practiced and well- 
understood dodge; a dodge which, if not taught 
him by him we yesterday. learned was his politi- 
cal tutor, (Garrison,) is practiced hy the Senator 
and his party; a dodge similar to that resorted to 
by him who, when found appropriating illegally 
his neighbor’s property to his own use, seeks to 
escape arrest by raising the ery of “ Stop, thief!” 
But, sir, he cannot divert my attention. or that, of 
the Senate from the. immediate issue before, us. by 
asking what my past record has been, : When I: 
was as verdant a statesman as he now is, Lenter- 
tained one sentiment somewhat similar to éne he, 
holds—a sentiment derived from nativity and the 
wishes and prejudices imbibed almost from, the 
political atmosphere in which that nativity placed 
me; but, sir, with years, I trust [ have learned 
some wisdom; learned, at least, to see the Consti- 
tution as it is, instead of secing it as prejudice 
would make it. Iwill not pollute lips and. soul 
by swearing to maintain the Constitution, and, 
when called upon to fulfill the qath by acts or votes, 
seek to justify its evasion by special pleading. 
Mr. WILSON. If the Senator from Indiana 
is satisfied with the answer he has given, I cer- 
tainly am; but I would suggest to that Senator 
one thing: as he admits that he entertained senti- 
ments by his carly training and the local influ- 
ences of his birth-place, similar to those enter- 
taincd by myself and the gentlemen on this side 
of the Chamber, I think it would become him to 
be a little charitable to those who cling to their 
early teachings, and not, when he has repudiated 
the faith of his fathers, hold those who, cling’ to, 
that faith as mên who preach dangerous heresies., 
The Senator grew to manhood in the faith of the 
Republican fathers. He has lost his faith. He 
follows new lights; worships strange gods. He 
should Icarn a little charity. a TA 
Mr. FITCH. A word more. I may as well 
say to that Senator and the Senate now, that the 
sentiment I then entertained, and to which he has 
chosen to refer, was entertained by a large ma- 
jority of the Democrats of the North at that par- 
ticular period. Andwhy? Wehad justemorged 
from a presidential election—an election prior to 
and during which. we advocated the doctrine of 
congressional non-intervention with slavery. We 
were defeated. We’considered the defeat a déci- 
sion by the majority adverse to the doctrine ofnon- 
intervention, and equivalent to a determination 
that Congress should intervene. We said, since 
such is the determination of the majority—and 
many of that majority were of the South—it only 
remains to decide what the character of the inter- 
vention shall be, for or against the North. Our 
action, of course, looked to intervention in favor 
of one sections The result of the struggle in the 
next Congress (1850) is well known. But, sir, 
a short service in the other end of the Capitol con- 
vinced me that no such determination was meant 
by that election; and when asked to be a candi- 
date for reélection, I consented, with the under- 
standing that the platform would be, as it was, 
widely different from thatof the previous conven- 
tion. It committed me to no principle like that 
to which the Senator alludes—violative, as I had 
become convinced, of the Constitution. The Sen- 
ator says I should exercise some charity towards 
those who entertain the same sentiments J then 
did. So I would, if they were, unlike the Sena- 
tor, new members on this floor. If they had but 
recently come from some social-or political com- 
munity where that sentiment prevailed, arid had 
not yet, by an enlarged observation, and by a 
clear study of the Constitution and its exposi- 
tions learned its true meaning, instead of that 
which prejudice would attach to it, I should 
have some charity for them; but when I sée one 
who, like that Senator, has served here for years, 
convicted, day after.day, of direct or indirect vio- 


H Jations of the Constitution; convicted, day after 
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day, of the utterance of sentiments conflicting 
alike with laws and with the Constitution, [know 
of no charity broad enough to cover such persist- 
ence in wrong. ; 
< Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, what does the 
Senator.mean when he says I am convicted daily 
of Violating the Constitution? I should like an 
explanation on that point. ‘That is a pretty free 
declaration to make on this floor. 

Mr. FITCH. T need only refer to the Senator *g 
jäst record, need only refer to the sentiments he 
has expressed, and which I take it for granted he 

would carry out iffhe had the power to do so; allt | 
of them, in my estimation, directly and palpably 
violative of that instrament which he swore to 
maintain when he took his seat here. If he differs 
from me in opinion relative to their being a viola- 
tion of that instrument, the difference is his fault 
or misfortune. Whichever it be, his mind is so 
warped as to make it convenient for him to forget 
or disregard his constitutional obligations. We 
may, perhaps, look at the Constitution in different 
lights. He may fancy that he is sustaining it; 
but if he does, he puts that construction on it, and 
that alone, which will bestsubserve his ownselfish 
and sectional purpose, regardless of any violation 
of its letter or its spirit. 

Mr. WILSON. The Senator certainly is not 
very lear or very definite. I do not think he an- 
gwers the question. What position do I occupy? 
I have shown this, and the history of the country 
pare it, that the sentiments we cntertain were 
reld by the men who made this Government. The 
Senator from Indiana entertained these sentiments 
tenyearsago. He says that, at that time, the peo- 
ple of his part of the country, of all parties, genc- 
rally entertained the opinions we hold now. Sir, it 
is true that seventy years ago the whole country, 
with few exceptions, held these opinions. The 
South has changed its opinions; and the Demo- 
cratic party has changed, and because we have not 
changed, and will not follow these new lights, but 
stand b the doctrines of the fathers, we are de- 
nounced as enemies to the country; and if we fol- 
low out our convictions, it is threatened that a 
dissolution of the Union will follow; and the Sen- | 
ator gets up here and throws out the idea that if 
these gentlemen do go out of the Union he will | 
go out too. He and the people of the West will 
not remain with New England, 

Mr. FITCH. I desire the Senator to put my i 
position precisely as I stated it, He first repre- į 
sented me as saying that if the South, because of 
encroachments on them, chose to dissolve the 
Union, we would directly or indirectly aid it in so 
doing. The Senator well knows, as every Sen- 
ator within the sound of my voice does, that I did 
not say anything which could justify such an in- | 
ference; bat on the contrary, what I said was, 
that when, by the acts of his party, the South 
were forced out of the Confederacy, leaving us of 
the North in a northern confederaey—a remnant 
of the existing one—we would make that remnant 
still less by severing our political conncetion with 
New England. Now, sir, furthermore, the Sen- 
ator thought I did not answer definitely his ques- 
tion as to wherein he had violated the Constitu- 
tion. Without stopping to point to any specific 
violative act he has committed, I can call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to an act of the kind be readily | 
would commit. Would he execute, or rather if 
in his power, would he not prevent the execution 
of the fugitive slave law? Does he deem the 
presont laws of Massachusetts for annulling that | 
law constitutional ? i 

Mr. WILSON. The Senator from Indiana. 
charges me with repeatedly violating the Consti- 
uation, of being convicted of it here daily. When 
called upon to specify he does not specify, but 
puts a supposition. IT have no answer to make 
to his question. The asking of this question is 
an admission that his charge is wholly unfounded. 

Mr. CLAY. Will the Senator permit me to 
ask him a question in this connection? 

Mr. WILSON. I would rather close the few | 
words I have to say. ‘Fhe Senator from North | 
Carolina [Mr. Cuixexan] made an allusion to my | 
State, and charged us with having a large number | 
of criminals. J will simply say that in my State 
we punish offenses against the laws. One third 
of our population cannot be lashed or sold as pun- 
ishment for offenses. It is an offense in Massa- 
chusetts to strike a man or woman. If every 
blow ‘struck in the Senator’s State, and in the : 


journment. 


| ever to offer discourtesy to any gentleman, un- 


South, upon men and women, was punished asan |j 
offense against the laws, the list ofcriminals would 
be somewhat increased. The Senator from North 
Carolina accuses us of glorying in the history of 
Massachusetts, and he seems to complain that 
she has historians who Mave recorded her deeds. 
True, Massachusetts has produced historians 
who have illustrated her acts, but her Sparks, 
Prescott, Bancreft, Motley, Hildreth, and Pal- 
frey, acknowledged to be the historians of Amer- 
ica, have not failed to blazon the deeds of other 
States, countries, and times. ` 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President 

Mr. BROWN. Itis after four o’clock, and if |i 


my colleague will give way, I will move an ad- 


Mr. DAVIS. Iwill be governed by the pleasure 
of the Senate, though I always dislike to speak in 
cold blood. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 
the chair.) Does the Chair understand the Sen- 
ator to yield for a motion to adjourn? 

Mr. DAVIS. Ifthe Senate wish to adjourn, 
of course Ido notresistit. If they do not, I would 
rather go on. {“ Go on.’’] 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Iwill move an adjourn- 
ment, if the Senator will allow me. 

Mr. DAVIS. I feel unwilling to detain the 
Senate, if they wish to go away. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I move an adjournment. 

Mr. SLIDELL. Before the adjournment, I 
would like to have a short executive session. 

Mr. DAVIS. If the Senate is disposed to stay, 
I would like to go on now. 

Mr. CLAY. I understand the Senator from 
Mississippi does not propose to occupy the time 
of the Senate long, and I hope he will be permit- 
ted to go on. [t Very well. ”] 

Mr. DAVIS. Iwill endeavor tobe brief. The 
Senator from Massachusetts, who has just closed 
his remarks, has announced that he was replying 
to those which I made yesterday; and therefore 
I shall endeavor, as far as possible, to avoid rc- 
peating anything which I then said. In the course 
of his remarks, he took kind notice of mysclf, 
and assured me of the kind regard he had man- 
ifested for me in other places; for which I return 
him my thanks, not only for the favorable ex- 
pression of opinions in relation to myself, but 
also, and much more, because I believe that opin- | 
ion must have rested mainly on his kind feeling. 
And in this connection it is but proper I should 
say that if yesterday there was anything in my 
language or my manncr which seemed to be per- 
sonally reflecting on that Senator, it was not so 
designed. Iam aware that I am very apt to be 
eamest, perhaps some would say excited, when 
Tam speaking; and it is due to myself that I 
should say now, once for all, that I do not intend 


less I manifest it in such a manner as renders it 
wholly unmistakable. By no indirection, by no 
equivocal expression, do Lever seek to injure the 


feclings of any one. | 


The Senator, in the course of his remarks to- | 
day, says he has found a premonition of a retreat 
from the position which has beenavowed by south- | 
crn men here, in relation to the course which they 
would pursue in the event of a President being 
elected pledged to and avowing hostility to the 
section and its interests to which we belong. For 
myself, I have only to say, that the premonition 
was not given by me, for I was a little stronger 
yesterday than I had ever been before. I wish | 
here, also, to say, thatit is no passion, or preju- | 
dice, or lust of power, so far as E knowthe feelings | 
that exist among southern men, but a thorough 
conviction that theirsclf-respect, their safety, their | 
loyalty to the Constitution, their allegiance to the 
rights to which they were born, require them to 
take that last and regretful step whenever they are 
reduced to that alternative. I thought, after what 
I said yesterday, that it was hardly possible the 
Senator could again put me in the position of one 
who avowed the disposition or the determination 
to break up the Union, because some man belong- 
ing to a particular organization should be elected 
President. Sir, itis because we will not consent 
to be subject, it is because we will not allow any 
man toadminister this Government, ifwecan pre- 
vent it, who assumes the reins forthe purpose of 
destroying the Constitution and trampling upon 
the rights of the States we represent ne 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Will the Senator allow 
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me to ask him a question, in 
matter definite? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Ido not exactly under- 
stand the Senator. Are we to understand him, 
(as certainly has been avowed by members of the 
other House, if not by members of this body, to 
be their position,) that he would consider the elec- 
tion of a Republican Presidentby the people, upon 
the Republican platform, as it stands, a sufficient 
avowal of a determination to infringe on southern 
rights, to authorize a dissolution of the Union? 

Mr. DAVIS. If I had read the platform re- 
cently, I should be better prepared to answer. I 
do not recollect what is in your platform with that 
distinctness to enable me to answer with any cer- 


order to make this 


| tainty. Ifthe Senator had stopped before he men- 


tioned that, he would have left his question in a 
position which would have given me entire power 
to answer it; for, as far as I have conviction and 
information, I have nothing to conceal; and if he 
who now sits presiding over this Senate [Mr. Poor 
occupying the chair] were elected President of the 
United States, I should deem it no ground for a dis- 
solution of the Union. So faras I understand his 
opinions—respecting him as a gentleman anda 
conservative man—believing that he would not 
‘take an oath to which he would not adhere, I 
should say there was no ground to break up the 
Government in that event. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Then, if I understand 
the Senator, the matter depends on the individual 
entirely. 

Mr. DAVIS. It depends on the opinions of 
the individual and of those who elect him, who 
ay him in position, declaring a purpose to which, 
by accepting the nomination, he pledges himself. 
Now, in that connection, I should say that my 
respect for the gentleman to whom I particularly 
referred, because of the scat he now happens to 
occupy, will not allow me to believe that he would 
accept a nomination which imposed upon him the 
condition, while swearing to support the Consti- 
tution and sitting in the chair of the Executive, 
to invade the rights of the southern States. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The Senator will excuse 
me. Ido not exactly understand him now. He 
replies that his cause consists of the opinions of 
the individual, and of those who elect him. 

Mr. DAVIS. Conjointly. Opinions expressed 
at the time of the nomination, and of which heis 
therefore made aware. 

Mr. FESSENDEN.. Then it depends on the 

latform—— 

Mr. DAVIS. Jointly, I say again 

Mr. FESSENDEN,. With his own individual 
opinions. 

Mr. DAVIS. If the individual accepts a nom- 
ination on a platform which puts him in the atti- 
tude of hostility to us, T would consider him not 
fit to be trusted, and would not be willing to sub- 
mit to him, 

Mr. FESSENDEN. [understand the Senator. 
further to say that he is not sufficiently familiar 
with the Republican platform of 1856 to say now 
whether that is a sufficient declaration to author- 
ize him to say that in that contingency 

Mr. DAVIS. Ihave not read it lately, and I 
do not know, indeed, that F havc ever readit. Of 
course, therefore, I could not express an opinion 
on all that is in that platform. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Very well, sir. 

Mr. DAVIS. Iwillsay further to the Senator, 
that it is part of my habit to forget, as soon as I 
ean, disagreeable things; and if I ever read the 
platform of a party assembled for such an odious 


| purpose as I believe that one had, I endeavored 


to dismiss it from my mind as soon as I had read 
it. Ido not treasure disagreeable things. Iam 
not like those who cull and gather and stick into 
little scrap books passages and sentences in order 
that some day or other they may be woven to- 
gether and presented to the Senate, and sent forth 


| to their constituents to excite a sentiment of hos- 
i tility, of which we have too much. Whenever, 


however, the Senator from Maine desires my 
opinion of his platform, and will submit it tome, 


| E will read it, and give him my opinion as decid- 


edly as he can desire it. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. 
the Senator can find it. 
Mr. DAVIS. [f it is as bad as I expect it is, 


It is before the country; 


| I have an idea that that party will either never at- 


tempt to readopt it, or that it will be readopted by 


1860. 
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men of the Garrison school and those who follow 
him. I knowit rather by the manner in which { 
have heard it discussed than otherwise. Iwill 


proceed, however, with my reply to the Senator | 


fom Massachusetts, unless the Senator from 
Maine has another question. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Nothing further. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator from Massachusetts 
says southern men were banished for attending 
that Republican convention, to which the Senator 
from Maine refers us. Its platform.must have 
been a body of resolutions so violative of the rights 
of the South as. to have outraged all feelings of 
propriety, all respect for constitutional govern- 
ment, before the people of any southern State 
would have banished a citizen of it for having at- 
tended the convention. If the Senator from Mas- 
sachusctts be correct in his statement, if citizens 
of southern States have been banished because 


they attended that convention, I take it for granted | 


their platform was just such a one that I would 
voluntarily allow no man to rule as President who 
would agree to stand upon it. I take that for 
granted. 

But the Senator from Massachusetts, in the 
course of his remarks, goes on to ask, whether, 
if Washington and Jeferson were now living, 
Virginia would send them to the Halls of Con- 
gress, and he says ‘no, the slave power has ban- 
ished them and enthroned the followers of Cal- 
houn.”? Twould ask the Senator if Daniel Web- 
ster were to-day living, whether he could occupy 
aseatin this body: Proud as Massachusetts was 
of his master intellect, proud of his great intellect- 
ual achievements as the people of Massachusetts 
still are, could Daniel 
conservative speech, which contained so little for 
the South that I could never see why it was re- 
published in the southern States, now occupy a 
scat in-the Senate from his State? The slave 
power, the Senator says, has banished such men 
as Washington and Jefferson, and this is a part 
of the general theory that Washington and Jef- 
ferson, and the framers of the Constitution of the 
United States were Abolitionists! He said yes- 
terday that Hamilton was a member of an aboli- 
tion society, and yet he knows that Washington 
and Jefferson owned slaves to the time of their 
death, and he knows that Hamilton was not an 
Abolitionist in the offensive sense which belongs 
to the term at this day; and that Hamilton never 
had any policy to interfere with the institution 
except in the State of which he was a citizen. He 
knows, or he should know, that Hamilton was 
one ofa committee of three which, under the Con- 
federation, when there was no law for the restora- 
tion of fugitive slaves, instructed the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to open negotiations with the 
Court of Madrid to secure the return of fugitives 
from Florida, “as,” the committee say, “they 
will be returned from. the States of this Union.’” 
It then rested upon the comity between the States; 
there was no compact, no obligation of law for it. 
The men of that day, unlike the Abolitionists of 
this, had no underground railroad on which they 
planted their habitations. They respected the 
obligations of maa to man, and neighbor to neigh- 
bor. They returned to every man his property 
upon the claim being made. And yet the Senator 
says he stands upon the ground of the fathers of 


‘the Republic—the men who formed the Constitu- | 


tion of the United States! If that had been so, 
whenthey emerged from the Articles of Confedera- 
tion and formed a Union and adopted a Constitu- 
tion or compact, why was it that there they rec- 
ognized slaves as property, and provided for their 


rendition by any State into which they might | 


escape? ‘At the time of the Declaration of Inde- 


endence, slave property was held in every State | 


of the Union, Massachusctis not excepted; and 
I was surprised to hear the Senator refer to Mas- 
sachusetts as having moved so early against the 
traffic in slaves, for according to the authority of 
that well-recognized historian, Alden Bradford, in 


his History of Massachusetts, volume 1, page | 
117: «No law was ever passed under the Provin- j 


cial Government interdicting this most disgraceful 
traffic,” to use his own words. It also is matter 
of history that Massachusetts never passed a law 
for the emancipation of her slaves. It was by 
“a decision of her court that emancipation was 
*effected within the limits of Massachusetts. Then 
again, $ 1 ° 
existed in any of the colonies or States of this 


ebster, because of one | 


ir, the most bloody slave code which ever | 


| laws. 


: slaves, too. 


Union, was that of Massachusetts. If T under- 


stood the Senator aright, he denied that they had 
ever reduced any person toslavery in that colony. 
Mr. WILSON. I said there were very few of 
the Indians. 
Mr. DAVIS. There were not only Indians but 
white men. There has recently beena meeting of 


some of those honest men of Massachusetts, of | 


whom I spoke yesterday; and I find that an ad- 
dress delivered at that meeting takes. up this mat- 
ter. They arecxamining the question differently 
from the Senator. They have not gone to find 


| whatever was objectionable, or whatever might 


produce excitement in the action of the South; but 
the-speaker—from whose address I shall read— 
arraigns Massachusetts before herself, seeking to 
correct the crrors which exist there by exposing 
the bad conduct of the State. He says: 


« As Massachusetts had taken the lead in this crusade 
against the South, he proposed to examine a little into the 
facts of history, to see if there was any reason or propriety 
in Massachusetts setting herself up to be so much purer 
and better than the other States; and lecturing the south- 
ern States for their sins. He thought she had sins enough 
of her own to answer for. 

« The impression was very common that Massachusetts 
had always been a free State. So far froin this being the 
case, she was a slave colony from the beginning. 

« And she not only held and sold black slaves, but white 
The captives who were taken in the English 
civil wars were sent overand sold thereas slaves. In 1658, 
her courts sentenced two white persons to be sold as slaves 


to Barbadoes, or Virginia, tor the crime of siding with the | 


Quakers. 
Puritans. 

* As for Indian or negro slavery, it existed in Massachu- 
setts very carly. The Puritans held slaves as early as 1637, 
a few years after the settlement. Tn 1641, we find the fol- 
lowing among the Massachusetts jaws: 

“<¢There shall never be any bond slavery, villanage, nor 
captivity among us, unless it be lawful captives taken in 
just wars, [meaning I suppose, the wars with the Indians,] 
and such strangers as willingly sell themselves, or are sold 


so much for white slavery among these old 


s which the taw of God established in Israel re- 


mw, here we have the astounding fact of a Jaw of 
Massachusetts recognizing slavery several years before any- 
thing of the sort can be found among the laws of Virginia 
or Maryland. 

+ The South had been very much censured for their slave 
Let us see what Massachusetts had done.” 

The Senator, himself, talked the other day about 
the probability of the North Carolina penitentiary 
being fuller, if people had been put in there who 
whipped their slaves. 

< In 1705, by another act, slaves were, for certain offenses, 


to be sold out of the province. Any negro or mulatto, who 
should strike any of the English or other Christian nation, 


Was to be severely whipped.” 


The Senator referred to them as having fought 
for the liberty we enjoy. 


“ The Provincial Congress of Massachusetts prohibited 
the enlistment of slaves in the army, thus showing that 
slavery legally existed there in N 1775. 


> 

«ihe reason given is a curious one; that they were 
contending for the liberties of the colonies, and the adinis- 
sion into the army of any others but freemen would be in- 
consistent with the principles to be supported, and reflect 
dishonor on the colony.” 


I honor those old Puritans who first settled in 


Massachusetts. I honor the brave men who 
fought the battles of the Revolution. I honor the 


3 and these shal! have all the liberties and Chris- į 


true philosophers who disdained to taint their | 


blood by amalgamation with the lower races of 
mankind. Whatever dignity there is in that State 
now, whatever there is of power, whatcver there 
is of progress—and of all these there is very 
much—it is due to the fact that those old Puritans 
kept the Anglo-Saxon blood pure and untainted. 
lf they had adopted this amalgamating policy, if 


| they had intermarried with the baser races, Mas- | 
sachusetts never would, have boasted of the tri- 


umphs she has achieved inarts and manufactures. 
So much for the policy of the past compared with 
the degrading policy of to-day. 


The Senator seems to have a particular objec- | 
i i A | 
tion to Calhoun, and the doctrines of Calhoun. 


Sir, Christ was crucified by those who could not 
understand his purity; and mortals, from that day 
to this, who have risen above the depravity of the 
age in which they lived, have been the objects of 
calumny. Thus let it be with Calhoun. 

But I sought yesterday to know in what the 
slave power, as described by the Senator, and 
which, to-day, he defines as the political power of 
the South, as I understand him, has been aggress- 
ive; and he asks me now, is it not aggression to 
deny the right of petition? What is the aggres- 
sion in denying the right to pray for that which 
cannot be granted? The whole question which 
was raised in Congress was as to the right to ex- 


| fa 


Then t 


clude petitions asking Congress to do that which 
they had not the constitutional power:to perforti. 
A venerable member of this body who once répre- 
sented Massachusetts, said on oné occasion, as I 
thought very aptly, that the right of petition’ at 
last was but the poor right to beg; but when a 
man comes and insists on begging from day to 
day for that which we. cannot give, is it hot idle 
to receive his continued petitons? If the beggar 
insists on sitting at the door disturbing the peace 
of your society, interfering with your ‘domestic 
affairs, is not right to eject.that-beggar, aña tell 
him, “go away from here; you ask me for. thåt 
which I cannot give, and you disturb'me in doing 
that which itis my duty to perform.” F hold thatit 
was proper not to reccive ‘petitions which. were 
presented for no other purpose than to excite the 
Congress and turn it aside from its legitimate 
functions, for those who prayed must have known 
that they were asking of Congress that which 
Congress had not the power to give. That is the 
first aggression, and that is disposed of. : 

He presents, as the next aggression, that the 
slave power, as he denominates it, has made reg- 
ulations in relation to the transmission of mattér 
through the mail. I think the aggression is in 
the men of his own section seeking to send through 
the mail—a part of the machinery of the Govern- 
ment—incendiary matter to disturb the peace ‘of 
their neighbors. There is the aggression; noton 
the part of those who limit the use of the mails, 
but those who would fill them with matter to dis- 
turb the peace and destroy the domestic tranquillity 
of the other States. es eae 

Next, he presents the annéxation. of ‘Texas, 
which, he says upon the. authority of Mr. Cal- 
houn, was for the extension of slavery. The an- 
nexation of Texas had other objects. Didanybody 
say it was for that sole purpose? Whilst power 
was passing from the South, had we not a right 
to desire the extension and increase of our political 
ower? But docs anybody pretend to say, at this 
te day, that there was no purpose in the acqui- 
sition of Texas execpt to increase the slave power? 
Surely, no man will so stultify himself as to say 
it. 1tis a mere incident put upon a great meas- 
ure; the benefits of which were but feébly appre- 
ciated at the time, and are now being realized. ` 

But what became of the territory of Texas 
after we acquired it, the whole of it being slave- 
holding and therefore bound at some future day 
to increase the political power of the South? The 
South, in respect for an agreement which had been 
made in the Congress of 1820, extended the line 
of 360 30" across the slave territory of Texas, 
cutting off all which was above that line when it 
should be divided and admitted as a State; and 
here we mark the difference between even that 
brief period behind us and the one in which we 
stand at present. Then the purpose was not to 
confine slavery, and with a false pretense to phi- 
lanthropy siy it was the benefit of the negro. 

o purpose was merely to prevent: the ini- 
crease Of the political power of the South by the 
admission of new slavcholding States. Now they 
have added to it the fiendish object of crowding 
the slaves into such small space as to deprive their 
masters of the ability to keep them comfortably 
where they are, of starving out a certain race, 
now the dependents under our protection, under 
the false guise as doing this for the purpose of 
philanthropy.. The soul of any high-spirited man 
should revolt from so degrading a purpose.” Far 
better, far manlicr would it be, if they wére to seek 
to exterminate them by the sword rather than in 
this slow process to confine them until, steeped in 
misery, they should at last be exterminated. 

But the opposition to the Wilmot proviso, the 
Senator denominated asa refusal'to permit free 
territory, which came to us free territory, to re- 
main.so. There is the whole question. e claim 


our right under the Constitution. He says heis 


ready to accord it; and yet in the very language 
he uses he denies it, because when he says **-free 
territory,” he speaks that bad English of his own 
section which, when they say “ free,”? means that 
the negroes there are not slaves, Ff it were an 
earlier liour, I might say something on what a 
slave is, but I shall not now doso. Instead of the 
distinction of “ frec territory’? or “free State,” 
it would be better if they would adopt some other 
language to express the idea, if they merely mean 
to imply that negroes are not held there in the 
condition of slavery. All of these States, all of 
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the territory covered by our glorious flag and its 
institutions, are free. “We have a subject race 
among us; our fathers had it; and in the forma- 
tion of the Government they recognized that race 
as subject, and recognized, the master as holding 

roperty in it, In the very first acts of the Con- 
federation, the distinction was made between the 
freemen andthose who werenotfree. Inthe treaty 
which was made, securing ‘the acknowledgment 
of our independence, thrée northern men being the 
commissioners who formed that treaty, (Adams 
and Franklin and Jay;) negroes were treated as 
property, and Great Britain was prohibited from 
taking away regroes or. other property, as she 
withdrew her troops from the territory recognized 
to be the United States. 

The Senatox’s reading stopped short at the 
point where he got out of the mists and fogs by 
which he is obscured, and sat beneath the clear 
light of the earlier days of the Republic. If he 
will go back to the time when men thought and 
spoke as they have not since, he will find such 
petty prejudices as that to which he appeals, held 

y them to be bencath consideration. ‘They pro- 
tected the right of the inhabitants in all their prop- 
erty, and specified negrocs among it. The people 
of Massachusetts at that day, too, conscious of 
their manhood, their independence, and their no- 
bility, could not agree to march shoulder to shoul- 
der with their slaves as soldiers of the army. 
‘That negrocs took their part, that negroes oc- 
casionally fought in the ranks, is unquestionably 
truc, not only there, but everywhere. Evenata 
later date, in the war of 1812, the same fact ex- 
isted. Itis the servile race clinging to the master 
race, the dependent following his patron, sharing 
his danger wherever he may go. That is the con- 
dition which it has maintained. 

The Senator announces tous that there are those 
who hold the fugitive slave law to be unconstitu- 
tional, and who expect some day to repeal some 
of the provisions of it. I have never yet been 
quite able to comprehend the opinions of those 
who argue first, that the whole subject belongs to 
the Federal Government, and then that the States 
have a right to obstruet the laws enacted by the 
Federal Government to secure a constitutional 
right; nor have Ẹ ever been quite able to compre- 
hend the position of those who contend that the 
Federal Government had no power to legislate; 
and yet, in the face of the constitutional injunc- 
tion, refuse to legislate themselves, It is fraud; 
it is not fair dealing. Ifthe States have no power 
to legislate; then, when the Federal Government 
provides laws which are deemed sufficient to 
render effective this constitutional provision, the 
States are bound to pass no laws which will inter- 
fere with their execution; they are bound by every 
principle of good faith, as far as they can, to aid 
m the ready execution of the laws of the United 
States on that subject; for the Constitution did 
not stop at providing that a State should not eman- 
cipate a slave who should flee into its limits, but 
it went on and imposcd an obligation on the State 
by saying that he should be surrendered on the 
claim of his master. The Senator did not explain 
what his constitutional difficulty was; but I sup- 

ose it comes within some of the categories which 

have presented. 4 

He answers, however, the position which I took 
in relation to the Missouri compromise. He says 
it was a bargain for that particular case. If the 


Senator will examine the debates of that period, | 


he will find a distinct reference to the extension 
of that line to the Pacific, included in the argu- 
ment of onc who favored the adoption of the line 
of 360 30'. He should remember, too, that that 
line, of 360 30' was adopted as a concession to 
northern interests, and against the South; that it 
was adopted in violation of certain rights which 
were secured to the South by the treaty of 1803; 
and that the. North, being the sole beneficiary, 
should have been the lust to refuse any fair exten- 
sion of the line. Not only is this true, but it is 
also to be remembered that they obtained the di- 
vision of Texas by this same geographical line of 
36° 30’ being extended through that State when 
it was acquired. They halted, for the first time, 
when we reached the territory acquired from 
Mexico. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Will the Senator allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 


Does the Senator read the ! 


history of that transaction to be that the North 
claimed that line of 36030? ` 

_Mr. DAVIS. Oh, no; they opposed annexa- 
tion. 

_ Mr. SIMMONS. I happened to be here at that 
time. 

Mr. DAVIS. My position was, that the line 
of 36° 30’ was a concession to the North. 

Mr. SIMMONS. [understood the Senator to 
say that the North claimed the extension of the 
line of 360 300 in the resolutions that annexed 
Texas. 

Mr. DAVIS. My recollection of the history 
of that is, that the division of Texas by the line 
of 360 30' was a concession to the North, they 
opposing the annexation of Texas entircly, but 
at the same time claiming the extension of the 
line of 360 30' through the territory, if it was 
annexed, 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I understood 
the Senator to say before. Now, I think he is 
entircly mistaken as to the fact. I happened to 
be in Congress at that time, and I recollect very 
well the discussion, and I never heard a northern 
man claim that division. 

Mr. DAVIS. Then, did the North desire that 
allof Texas should remain slavcholding, and that 
all of it when carved into States should come in 
as slaveholding States? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I never heard the North say 
anything about having it carved into slavcholding 
States, and I know very well that I voted against, 
that very provision, because southern Senators 
said that unless it was put in, they would vote 
against the whole measure, and I voted against 
the whole measure. Inever knew a northern man 
who was in favor of running that line yet. 

Mr. DAVIS. Then it was a parliamentary 
ruse to which the Senator resorted; and now F 
ask, did he not prefer, if Texas was to be annexed, 
that the country north of 36° 30' should be cx- 
cepted from the general condition of the whole 
country ? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I merely wanted to correct 
the fact, and I will answer the gentleman with 
great frankness. 

Mr. DAVIS. I want to get at the fact. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When Lhear a Senator allud- 
ing to historical facts, if I think what he says 
gives rise to wrong impressions, I desire to correct 
it, in order that the real state of the case may go 
forth at the time; but I have no purpose of inter- 
manng the Senator at all. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ido not consider it an interrup- 
tion. fam very glad to hear the Senator from 
Rhode Island in anything he wishes to say. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The entire debate on the an- 
nexation of Texas was made by those who pro- 
fessed to be acquainted with the boundaries of 
Texas; but that arm of land that ran up north of 
36° 30’, it was contended, by the then Senator 
from Missouri, Mr. Benton, who was familiar 
wiih it, did not belong to Texas,and I suppose 
it dows not belong to Texas now according to the 
line established in 1850. I know the fact, that a 
Senator from Tennessee made it a condition that 
unless that linc was put through Texas, he would 
yote against the whole measure. I recollect dis- 
tinctly that I tried to induce Senators to vote 


| against the extension of the line, in order todefeat 


the annexation of Texas by joint resolution, 1 
always considered it an unconstitutional mode of 
annexing territory, and consider itso now. That 
was the objection among Senators to its intro- 
duction in that way. There never was territory 
cnough north of 360 30’, in my opinion, that ever 
did belong to Texas, to make a county. 

Mr. DAVIS. That may be the Senator’s 
opinion. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Ifthe honorable Senator 
from Mississippi will give way, I will make a 
motion to adjourn; it is five o’clock. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ihave no disposition to detain 
the Senate to hear me, but I would rather have 
such things through with. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. The honorable Senator 
can have the floor in the morning. 

Mr. WIGFALL. Ifthe Senator from Missis- 
sippi proposes to give way, in order to continue 
his speech at another time, I desire, before the 
Senate adjourns, to read an extract from a speech 
of General Houston, delivered in 1850 on the floor 
of the Senate, in which he defended the title of 


Texas to that entire territory east of the Rio: 


Grande, and up to the forty-sccond degree of north 
latitude. 

Mr. DAVIS. Before the Senator from Texas 
proceeds, I merely wish to make myself under- 
stood. The Senator from Rhode Island, I sup- 
pose, has no controversy with me on the question 
whether the North wanted to annex Texas or not. 
I have none with him, certainly. 1 suppose we 
can have none on another point—that they wanted 
to get as much of the territory as they could. The 
Senator is’ geographically mistaken about the 
‘*pan-handle,”’ as it was called familiarly. There 
was a great deal of territory north of 360 30’ be- 
sides that; and I always considered it myself a 
very great outrage to have attempted to make such 
a provision as was attached to the resolutions of 
annexation in relation to what shall be the condi- 
tion of a sovercign State to be admitted at some fu- 
ture day; for whatever provision we should make, 
falls instantly powerless, worthless, beneath the 
tread of a sovercign State. I had no purpose in 
giving way, however, to resume my remarks ata 


i future period, because that would be discourteous 


to the Senator from Tennessec, (Mr. Nicnoxson,} 
who has already manifested his desire to take the 
floor on this subiect; and who will no doubt wish 
to goonon Monday. Ido not know that it is very 
important for me to continue. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. If the Senator considers 
that he has yielded the floor to me for a motion 
to adjourn, and desires to continue his remarks, 
I will withdraw the motion. 

Mr. DAVIS. I should not feel willing to have 
an adjournment made with any expectation that 
I was to go on, because the Senator from Ten- 
nessee is entitled to the floor for Monday, by the 
courtesy which is known among us. I believe E 
promised to get through as fast as I could, and if 

am not thrown aside by some new discussions 
with some of my friends, Í shall get through before 
a great while. The Missouri compromise is an 
old subject and a wide onc. The Senator from 
Rhode Tsinnd and myself may possibly have oc- 


| casion, when the Senate are more disposed to 


listen, to take that up again. : 
The Senator from Massachusetts, however, 
arraigns the Democracy very violently. He says 
they are responsible for fillibustering. Now, as 
one of the Democracy, I am not, and I think I 
can find a great many more who are not. Ido 
not know how they have incurred any responsi- 
bility for any violation of the law anywhere. If 
the Senator meant that merely as a defense against 
the attack that his party was responsible for the 
lowest and vilest form of fillibusterism—these in- 


| cendiary movements in the United States against 


a portion of the people of the United States—if 
he means it as that defense, then his party stands 
undefended still against that charge which has 
been made upon it, and the Democracy proudly 
point to the fact that all that has been done to 
suppress fillibustering, has been done by Demo- 
cratic officers and Democratic authorities, save 


| and cxceptthat melancholy occasion when a Pres- 


ident assumed a power he did not posses—to de- 
clare men pirates who had committed a misde- 
meanor, and turned them over to the tender mer- 
cies of the Spaniards, to be butchered without the 
forms of trial. 

But he has challenged, in the course of his re- 
marks—and I suppose it belongs to me as well as 
the rest of us over here—to know in what the 
North has aggressed. It seems really laughable 
when here they have been for thirty years con- 
stantly engaged in agitating questions which are 
of a purely domestic character, and with which 
they have no more to do than they have with the 
condition of the inhabitants of the interior of Asia; 
when they send to the Congress of the United 
Statesmen clected upon a question which derives 
its whole power from the hostility which is felt to 
the people of the South, and to a particular species 
of property held by them. Is this long career of 
agitation and of base calumny from the pulpit, 
from the press, and from both Houses of Con- 
gress, at last culminating in a bloody raid, is this 
nothing? Are not theseaggressions? And when 
you proclaim avowedly resistance to'a provision 
of the Constitution, which, as honorable men, you 
ought to have executed without law, and whic: 
you fail to execute under a law, denying to us th 
right of property, which, by the comity of nations, 
we ought to receive, even if we were not bound 
together by a compact, is this nothing? And is 
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it needful in the midst of these, and many other 
things like these, to ask what are the aggressions 
of which we speak? There is a long, unbroken 
line of aggression, faithlessness to the compact, 
and assault on the peace, the constitutional rights 
of a section. 

Still, the Senator informs us that he is adhering 
to the doctrines of the fathers who founded the 
Republic. Was this their doctrine? Had they 
underground railroads—to use the phrase of the 
day? Did they offer asylums for the conceal- 
ment of fugitive slaves from their neighbors in the 
colonies and Statesadjoining them? No, sir; no. 
I hope no man will ever stain:their spotless repu- 
tation by an accusation like that. 

He tells us that the Democracy have adopteda 
new school, and threaten the destruction of the 
Union unless others shall adopt it too; and yet 
weask but conformity to the Constitution; we ask 
but compliance with the plain requirements and 
great purposes of the Union; we ask that you 
shall not covertly, under the forms of the Con- 
stitution, seek to destroy it in spirit, and to over- 
turn the objects for which it was made. Weask 
that you shall do what the fathers did, and which, 
if they had not done, this Union never could have 
been formed. 

He tells us, however, that southern men admit 
that there has been a revolugon of opinion on this 
subject. An advance is not a revolution. That 
man must either be utterly stupid, or omniscicnt, 
who learns nothing, and never changes an opin- 
ion. It must be the very height of profanity for 
any man to assume that he never could change 
any opinion that he entertained. It would be the 
height of bestiality in any man to say that he 
would. never advance in the little knowledge he 
possesses. It is true, that ata time when we had 
no great tropical staples cultivated in the United 
States; when we occupied very little of the terri- 
tory which lies in a semi-tropical climate, the ques- 
tion of interest, the question of power—polhitical 
and social power in the community—led very 
many of those who philosophized on the subject 
to reach the conclusion that slave property was 
not beneficial to the Statein which they lived, and 
to the Republic of which the State was a part. 
Circumstances have changed; nay, more than that, 
we have learned something of the negro race which 
they did not then know. We have learned now, 
that in all future, as in all past, history, that race 
is doomed by the Creator to occupy the attitude 
of scrvility. Whether they be bought and held 
from the cradle to the grave; whether they be 
hired by the day or the month, servility is stamped 
upon the characteristics of the race; and from that 
they can never rise. We find it in the pictorial 
representations of the pyramids of Egypt; we find 
itin all the traditions beyond the period of history, 
and traced through history down to the present 
day. Wherever they are noted they bear the badge 
of servitude; and wherever they are not in servi- 
tude they are in barbarism. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] well 
said that the negroes of the United States had 
been elevated by the condition of slavery. They 
are to-day in the highest condition which that 
race has ever attained anywhere; so much so that 
northern philanthropists constantly speak of the į 
ameliorating process of sending these negroes cdu- 
cated in the condition of slavery to Africa, there 
to become great teachers of civilization and Chris- 
tianity. Why are they better than their brethren 
in Africa? Because they have passed through the 
school of slavery in the United States. And sadly 
did I read the account which we have but recently 
received from our attempt at colonization in Li- 

. beria; for it marks the gradual decadence of men 
who had been trained and selected for their moral 
worth in this country, who, colonized in Liberia, 
have reduced natives there to slavery and are them- 
selves steadily lapsing into barbarism. 

The Senator from Massachusetts also tells us 
that he represents a commercial community, and 
that the slave power is sacrificing the commercial 
interests of the country. What commercial inter- 
ests would you have if it was not for slave labor? 
What would support your shipping, what sup- į 
ports it to-day, but the navigation laws and the 
trade of the South? Where would your cedar- 
buckets and your tin cups and your shoes be 
sold, if there was no slave labor constituting a 
capital ready to purchase it? Your commerce de- 
pends upon this labor; and it has been the extreme | 


i which he lives—Mr. Cushing; one of those true 


| come attended by circumstances which create the 


| that it gives me no pleasure to make these com- 


jibes and taunts bring to my mind the blue lights 


! of Massachusetts when they defied and confronted 


blindness, as I view it, of the navigating and com- 
mercial interests of the northeastern portion of 
the.United States not to perceive how intimately. 
their interests were connected with ours, and how 
entirely dependent they are for their prosperity on 
the continuance of friendly relations with us. 
The Senator from Massachusetts complains of 
the police laws of the South, and of the fact that 
northern men are treated with suspicion who are 
traveling in the southern States. ‘*Men do not 
gather grapes from thorns, nor figs from thistles, ”? 
t is not from the studied, the persevering, the 
continued denunciations of the North, that they 
should expect to gain the confidence and good 
will of the South. Police regulations and sus- 
picions are the result of your bad conduct, not 
our hostility. Communities adopt. police reg- 
ulations for their own protection—for their own 
safety; and they mark with suspicion men who 


belief that théy come as incendiarics and spics, 
with treasonable designs, who speak fairly in the 
face of their brother, whilst they stab him under 
the rib. There is no ground of complaint unless 
the Senator can find better cause than he has pre- 
sented. Had he followed the example of him 
from whom I quoted; had he, instead of seeking 
through all his reading to find how much could 
be arrayed of expression at the South to irritate 
the North, spoken in the language of soberness 
and fealty to the Constitution, addressing himself 
to the crrors of Massachusetts, and pointing out 
to her, as her Senator, wherein it was needful she 
should reform her course, wherein it was proper 
she should deviate from the policy of those who 
are widening the breach between the sections of 
the Union, he would have rendered a service 
which, if it would have commanded him fewer 
votes, would have given a much better immor- 
tality than such speeches as he has made yester- 
day and to-day. It would have been somethin 
like that devotion to the cause of his country which 
would have become one who was drawing a model 
for himself from the early days of the Republic. 
I said yesterday what | felt then and feel now, 


parisons of the conduct of different States of the 

nion. I was sorry that the Senator found it 
needful for his argument to-day, to pursue the 
same line of general accusation as yesterday. Such 


said to have once burned along the coast of Massa- 
chusetts; but, sir, unbidden comes to my memory 
the bright fires that blazed when Washington held 
his camp upon Dorchester Heights; and 1 remem- 
ber with pride, for it is a portion of the history 
of which I am part owner as well as the Senator, 
the gallant bearing of the almost unarmed citizens 
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the insolent soldiery who came to oppress them 
and to rule over their country. Itis far more 
grateful to me; sir, to revert to. these, than to re- 
member the period when constitutional scruples 
would not allow the militia of that State to go be- 
yond its own limits, though the honor of the flag 
and the safety of the country called on all her 
people. 

The Senator referred yesterday, and has again 
to-day, to one who is an ornament to the age in 


sons of Massachusctts who, he says, defended 
her honor years ago, and who equally, I say, 
and more efficiently defends it to-day when he 
arraigns her crrors, than when, at the period to 
which the Senatorrefers, he may have only pointed 
to her past devotion—a man whose varied knowl- | 
edge seems to gather in every subject, and whose | 
bright intellect sheds a luminous blaze upon every- 
thing which it touches. If he ever doubted the 
right of the citizens of the slaveholding States to 
go into the Territories, as I infer from the Sena- 
tor’s remarks to-day he did, it became lim, it be- 
came his genius as well as his heart, that, having 
learned his error, he should avow the reformation. 
I have just received a letter of his, addressed to a 
public meeting, in which he refers to this partic- 
ular point, and in a sentence so valuable that I will 
read it. He says: 


“ And the current suggestion, that slave property exists 
but by the local law, is no more true of this than itis ofall 
other property. In fact, the European Socialists, who, in 
wild radicalism, (including the assassination doctrine,) are 
the correspondents of the American Abolitionists, maintain 
the same doctrine as to ali property, that the Abolitionists i 
do as to slave property. He who has property, they argur, 


| authority, and 


is the robber of: him whọ has not. <La propriete: &. est- le, 
vol, is the famous theme of the Socialist, Proudhon, . And 
thesame precise theories of attack at the North on the siave’ 
property of the South would, if carried ont to tlieir legiti- 
mate and necessary logical -consequencés, anã: will; ifsuc~: 
cessful in this, their first stage of action, superinduce at- 
tacks on all property, North and Southo?: 57 + . 

There is a solemn. warning from: one, of; the. 
brightest. men that. Massachusetts has produced, 
though her list be long; it is a solemi warning to 
you now that the.doctrines, you are preaching. 
against us may come back, ‘sooner or dater, to 
plague you; that they will initiate in your midst 
a revolution destructive to all.the rights of prop- 
ory and to the safety. of society. eati ond 

here are other points made in the: Senator’s 
remarks; but they are of questions. which. have 
been so long discussed, of Kansas and such like 
wearisome questions, that, as the hour is late, I 
will let them pass. But before I stop, I wish to 
say that I came here hopeful that, whatever. ex- 
citementwe might have, the debates of this session 
would not assume the same low tone of mere ribald 
declamation in, relation to slave property, which 
had characterized former times. . It. has been:my. 
fortune to associate a good: deal. with overseers; 
but never, in all my associations with overseers, 
did I hear so unbroken a consideration in relation 
to negroes as I have in the Senate this session. 
There can be no.question raised, no problem of 
constitutional power presented, but some man 
must get yp and for hour after hour descant on the 
negroes, whom we have a right to hold. under the 
Constitution and the laws, and of whom the de- 
baters know absolutely-nothing.. For what good 
is it? Do they expect to produce.emancipation? 
Ig that their object? And if it were effected, would 
they be willing to receive their share of the poor 
creatures thus turned out to shift for themselves? 
Has any man yet ever. presented a rational plan 
by which he could accomplish this social change, 
if it were conceded to be a desideratum? Does 
any man who has logical power and observation 
enough to form an opinion believe it would lead to 
the happiness of that race? If not, then why are 
we goaded from day to day, and wearied by dull 
essays and patch-works in relation.to the eternal 
subject of other people’s negroes? f pare 

I have been dragged into: this debate by the 
special reference made to myself. I have spoken 
under the disadvantage of occupying the close of 
the day, following the Senator, and answering 
the points which he had presented. Iam willing, 
however, under that. disadvantage, to let the mat- 
ter rest, to pass to the higher and nobler.subjects 
which merit discussion. But if we cannot have 
peace; if the long concurrent series of decisions 
by the Supreme Court is to mean nothing; if de- 
cisions so numerous and so clearly tending to that 
which has of late created so much complaint, that 
the opinion was foretold long befor® it was deliv- 
ered, are to go for nothing; if still we are to be ar- 
raigned before the world to vindicate our right of 
property, then there is an obligation to have, our 
case fairly presented at the bar of public opinion; 
and in view of what may be our last resort, I may 
find it needful, with more copious reference and 
with more methodical arrangement, to speak to 
this subject at a future day. Thope, however, to 
be spared the necessity. 

Mr. WIGFALL. I beg the 
Senate for a few moments, and but a very few, 
for a matter of explanation. J promise Senators 
to detain them a very few minutes; and I desire to 
speak now in order that the imputations which 
have been made upon my State may not pass un- 
answered and unnoticed. Iam not willing that 
the sun should go down upon these imputations 
without a full and clear explanation of their in- 
justice. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, in the long 
list of grievances which he has made against the 
South, has scen fit to bring Texas in as a erim- 
inal. He makes charges against her, and produces 
one of her Senators, not now on this floor, on the 
witness stand, and by him attempts to prove, the 
charges which he makes. He stated that,amongst 
otherageressions, wrongsand outrages whichhave 
becn committed against the North, $10,000,000 
was paid forterritory to which the people of Texas 
had no title. He stated digtinetly, for. I listened 
to him carefully, that we not only had-no title to 
it, but that a Senator from Texas had admitted 
it to be a mere pretense or, claim. . I asked for his 

he said that, at. some snbsequent 


atience of the 
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timé, he would produce it; but ‘for the present: he 
_would state that that Senator had made the state- 
mentto him, privately or personally, I do not rec-, 
olect which: That Texas had no claim to this) 
territory; that she got up a pretense of title in or- | 
der, during the troubled times of 1850, to extort 
from ‘patriotic men who desired to save the Union 
$10,000,000, ig the substance of the charge. What 
is the ‘title that Texas had, and how arose the 
controvéry? ‘It isa short story, and it shall be 
told ‘briefly. ae ae 
“Upon the bloody field of San Jacinto, the claim 
was tnade'to the entire territory lying east of the 
Rio Grande up to the forty-second degree of north 
latitude.. General Houston, the witness produced 
by'the Senator himself, has boasted in my pren: 
ence time and again, before the people of Texas, 
that he himsclf suggested to General Rusk, then 
the Secretary of War, and on that bloody field 
taking part ii that transaction, the Rio Grande as 
a sine qua non. Then and there, sir, a treaty was 
made with Santa Anna, Dictator (not President) į 
of Mexico, by which the independence of Texas, | 
as claimed, was recognized. That is the first step 
in establishing our tle. Santa Anna’s life was 
spared. He returned to his own country, and, 
with Mexican faith, he repudiated his own deed. 
After a long and bloody war of some eight or ten 
years, in which Texas was fighting for independ- 
ence—and when I speak of independence, I mean 
independence this side of the Rio Grande—she 
became, without peace having been established, 
one of the States of this Union. The Mexicans, 
after the annexation of Texas, crossed the Rio 
Grande to attack citizens of my State upon this | 
sido of that river. The American Government, i 
both Houses of Congress, and the President, con- | 
ewred in the sentiment that American blood had 
_ been shed upon American soil, drawing no dis- 
tinction between the upper aid the lower Rio 
Grande. - | 
‘We went to war. After two years a treaty of 
peace and acquisition was signed. ‘The treaty of | 
Gaudalupe Hidalgo ceded to the United States all 
that territory lying north of certain boundaries 
specified in the treaty; and, to make assurance 
doubly sure,” a map was attached to that treaty. 
Upon that map, all that territory lying cast of the | 
Rio Grande, up to the forty-second degree of | 
horth latitude, was painted in one color, distinctly, į 
and it was marked ‘Texas; west of the Rio | 
Grande, there was another portion, colored dif- 
ferently, and marked “ New Mexico; a third 
portion of that territory was colored and marked 
*- California.’ Here, sir, was the second recog- 
nition of the Government of the United States, by 
both the legislative and executive departments, 
recognizing Texas as that territory lying north 
and east of the Rio Grande, making no distinction 
between the upper and lower Rio Grande. 
Then, sir, General Henderson, who was Gov- 
ernor of the State, being advised that troops were | 
stationed in the northern part of our State, ad- 
dressed to the President of the United States, | 
James K. Polk, un official document asking him 
by what authority those troops were there sta- 
tioned, and by what authority the United States 
was keeping troops within the State of Texas. 
Mr. James Buchanan, Secretary of State, answered 
promptly that the United States put up no pre- 
tense of title to any portion, and that the troops 
were there simply for the purpose of protecting 
ourown fronticragainst Indians who were making 
incursions. Under these circumstances we were 
satisfied. We had no idea that the American | 
Government, that was to settle the boundary be- 
tween Mexico and ourselves, would, being the 


arbitrator and the judge, step in and become one 
of the parties to the suit and claim the verdict. 
So things passed on until, to the utter astonish- 
ment ofeverybody, military possession was taken ; 
of it. Under the administration of General Tay- | 
lor troops were sent there; and Mr. Fillmore 
sent in a message, setting forth in substance—I 
do not pretend to quote the words—that Texas 
had set up a claim to a portion of American ter- 
ritory, and that he intended to hold it by the 
power of the sword, until the question was adju- 
dicated. ; 
Under these circumstances, every man in Texas 
was ready again to rally under her banner. ‘That 
State was excited from one section to the other, 
About that time, the Pearce bill was introduced, 
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offering to us money for that disputed territory. jl 


| 
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| we should take the money; and the people decided 
| heard that we had no title,and the man who claims 


; Grande, and who plumes himself upon it, is pat 


| paragraph from three speeches which he made. 


{ to last. 


} States extended their conquest beyond the declared bound- 


| to a conclusion as unerring as trath itsel! 


| tion, I will consume no further time. 


Disputed how? It had been recognized to be 
ours by the Government of the United States, on | 
three several occasions: first, by a declaration of 
war; then by solemn treaty; then by an official 
Executive document that acknowledged our title. 
After all this, this Government sct up a pretense 
of title and offered us $10,000,000, if we would 
sell them the territory... I, for one, would never | 
have touched one dime.of your money, carrying, 
as I believed it did, degradation in the touch. 
But the people of Texas decided otherwise. Gen- 
eral Rusk and General Houston, our Senators, 
and Mr. Kaufman and Mr. Pillsbury, our Repre- 
sentatives in the other wing of the Capitol, urged 
on the people of ‘Texas that they had but lately 
come into the Union; that the slavery question 
was agitating the country, from center to circum- 
ference; that it was shaken from “turret to foun- 
dation stone;’’ they appealed to the people there to 
come to the rescue, and tocompromisethis matter; 
though an outrage had been offered to us, still, as 
the Government had proposed to pay us for ter- 
ritory, and as we had more than we had use for, 


to take it. , f . 
Now, sir, for the first time in my life I have 


to himself, and I believe truly, the credit of having 
been the very author of the boundary of the Rio 


on the witness stand, and it is stated that he said 
we had no title. If, none, then we were playing 
the part of sharpers; we were trying to strike a 
hard bargain with a Government with which we 
had but lately become connected; and it was infa- 
mous. In justification of General Houston him 
self, in order at once to put this matter at rest, Ii 
will read from the Congressional Globe a single 


On the Q6th day of July, 1850, General Houston 
used this language: 


« Whatever Texas now claims she asserted anterior to 
annexation. Before that measure was adopted by the Uni- 


ted States, Texas had for years asserted her boundary, and 
had so been recognized, not only by the United States, but 


also hy other nations. When she became annexed, s ein- | 


termitted no elaim to any territory whieh she had avowed 
was hers. She maintained that claim. up to the present mo- 
ment. No claim adverse to that of ‘fexas was set up until 
vory r tly, and as late as the [9th ot November last. No 
advi etaim whatever was set up by the United sites, or 
any other State or Territ Mexico certainly did not set 
upany. She put in an adverse claim only against the in- 
dependenee of Texas, and not against her boundary.” 


In a speech delivered the 30th of July, 1850, he 
used this emphatic language: 


“We do not ask any new boundary. 
tainment of our proper and legitimate boundary we are 
contending here. We have no new boundary, for we have 
usurped none. We have had the same boundary trom first 
We commenced our existence as a nation with a 
declared boundary; we maintained in the revolution for 
eight years, and contended for that boundary when the 
United States were substituted in place of Texas, and the 
contest Was going on for the attainment of that boundary. y 
None other was ever thought of; and when the United 


It is for the ascer- 


ary of Texas, embracing it, it seemed natural that so soon 
as the boundary she claimed was acquired, it should be at 
once accorded to her, aud all difficulties should be erased.” 


On the 31st of July, 1850, he used this language: 
“J have been reluctant to consume the time of the Sen- 


ate by remarks which F might offer in retation to the clair 
of Tex } do not expect, by entering into any investi- ; 


ation of her boundary, to enlighten any mind upon it, for 
am sure my colleagues, not only here,.butin the other 
House; have submitted arguments fraught with ability and 
intelligence, and conclusive, so far as I can judges and if 
there had been any deficiency in them whatever, certainly 
the argument of the hono ble Senator from Georgia [Mr. | 
Berrien) must havs convinced every mind, when he threw 
all the frets before it,and compared them and traced them i 
e) 


I thank the Senate for the attention which they | 
have given me; and, having made this explana- 
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Mr. WILSON. A single word of explanation 
in regard to that matter. I did not mean, in the 
statement I made, to convey the idea to any per- 
son that General Houston ‘had not maintained the 
claim of Texas to the territory in question. What 
I meant to say was, that I understood that though 
he claimed this country, headmitted thatthe claim 
had not been acknowledged by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, or maintained by the Texas government. 
If the Senator from Texas will read the speeches 
made throughout the Mexican war—a war grow- 
ing out of that question—and the speeches of 1850, 
he will find the doctrine maintained that Texas | 


did not extend to the upper Rio Grande The 


debates of Congress, during that time, are full of 
it. WhatI meant to say was, that Genera] Hous- 
ton raised this claim, that he fought for it, and 
contended for it; but, at the same time, he had 
admitted that Mexico. had not acknowledged it, 
and it never had been an acknowledged boundary, 
only a claimed boundary. That, I think, is the 
fact of the case. What I referred to in conver- 
gation, simply related to matters here, not in.pri- 
vate communication, but in the common remarks 
among Senators; and I have so understood him 
to make that admission. General Houston has 
always contended and maintained that Texas had 
a claim to this region of country, and 1 do not 
wish to say anything which would intimate that 
he had not contended for the claim. 

Mr. WIGFALL. One word of explanation 
further, Mexico, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts now says, never recognized our claim to the 
Rio Grande.” Why, sir, she never recognized our 
claim toany portion of Texas. It was a question 
of life, it was a question of existence with us. 
What I say is, that we had as much claim to one 
portion of ‘Texas as to the other. The subse- 
quent questions which arose during the discus- 
sions of 1850, when Mr. Benton attempted to set 
forth that our title could not extend beyond a cer- 
tain point because, originally, the department of 
Texas did not extend beyond the Nucces, have 
nothing to do with the matter. Texas declared 
her independence on the battle field; she carved 
out her boundaries with her sword. Mexico de- 
nied her existence; this Goverment recognized 
it; France and England and other European 
Powers acknowledged it. We never would at 
any day have made peace with Mexico on any 
other boundary than that which had been carved 
out at San Jacinto. 

Then, when this Government interposed and 
sot up a title to a portion of that country, it was 
a claim sct up by the Government of the United 
States in violation of our rights; and what I as- 
serted was, that we had’as good a title to one por- 
tion as to the other, and that a distinction between 
the upper and lower Rio Grande had never been 
made by General Houston, or any other Texan. 
I will go further: Mr. Fillmore might just as well 
have sct up a title to that portion of Texas which 
lay upon the boundary of Louisiana, as to set up 
the claim which he did. 

It was to remove the misapprehension, that I 
rosc to show that the Senator was mistaken in the 
position which he assumed as having been pub- 
licly taken or privately communicated by General 
Houston. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I move that the Senate 
adjourn, with the understanding that the Senator 
from Tennessee is entitled to the floor. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuounspay, January 26, 1860. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 
by Rev. J. Conn. 
TheJournal of yesterday was read and approved. 


THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


The CLERK stated the question to be upon 
the point of order raised by Mr. Curtis on the 
19th instant 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Mr. Clerk, as I know 
a motion to proceed to vote for Speaker would be 
objected to without a call of the Housc, I move 
that there be a call of the House preliminary to 
submitting a motion that the House proceed to 
vote for Speaker. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll was accordingly called; when the fol- 
lowing members failed to answer to their names: 


Messrs. Bonham, Brown, Horace F. Clark, Clemens, 
Clark B. Cochrane, Dimmick, Farnsworth, Hall, Jenkins, 
Longnecker, Montgomery, Reynolds, Simms, Stallworth, 
and Stanton. 


During the call of the roll, 

Mr. McRAE stated that Mr. Cremens had 
paired off for this day only with Mr. Crarx B. 
COCHRANE. 

Mr. PEYTON stated that Mr. Simms was un- 
well,and they had paired him off with Mr. STAN- 
TON. 

Mr. CAMPBELL stated that it had’ been an- 
nounced yesterday that he had paired off for the 
day with Mr. Hami.ron, but the announcement 
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had not found its way into the Globe. . He wished 
now to state the fact. 
The roll having been called, 


Mr. ETHERIDGE moved that all further pro- 


- ceedings under the call be dispensed with. 


Mr. WINSLOW demanded the 

The yeas and nays were ordere 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmativeyeas, 128, nays 99; as follows: 


yeas and nays. 


YEAS—Messrs.Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Adrain, | 


Aldrich, Alley, William C. Anderson, Ashley, Babbitt, 
Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Bristow, Butin- 
ton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Camp-. 
bell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, Co- 
vode, Cox, James Craig, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, John G. 
Davis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, 
Eliot, Ely, Etheridge, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, 
Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, J. 
Morrison Harris, Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Hum- 
phrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, Wil- 
liam Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. 
Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Mallory, Mars- 
ton, Charles D. Martin, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, 


Millward, Laban T. Moore, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward | 


Joy Morris, Morse, Nelson, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Penning- 
ton, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher 
Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Seranton, Se ek, Sher- 
man, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stevens, Witliam Stew- 
art, Stokes, Stout, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, 
Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, 


Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Bihu | 


B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 
Wood, and Woodruff—128. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Thomas Ta. Anderson, Ashmore, 
Avery, Barksdate, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Botcler, 
Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, Branch, Briggs, Burch, Burnett, 
John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, 
Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Reuben Davis, 
De Jarnette, Edmundson, Bnglish, Florence, Fouke, Gar- 
nett, Gartrell, Gilmer, Hamilton, Hardeman, John 'T. Har- 
ris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Hindman, Holman, Houston, 


Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, | 
Lamar, Landrum, Larrabee, James M. Leach, Leake, Lo- | 
Elbert S$. Martin, Maynard, McCler- į 


gan, Love, Maclay. 
nand, McQueen, McRae, Mile 


Millson, Montgomery, 
Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morri 


William Smith, William N. H. Smith, Stevenson, James 
A. Stewart, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, 
Vance, Webster, Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, and 
Wright—99. 


So further proceedings under the call were dis- 


pensed with. 

Mr. WINSLOW (at five minutes to oneo’clock, 
p-m.) As the hour is early, and the House is 
not quite full, I move, in order to give members 
additional time to come in, that the House do now 
adjourn; and on that motion I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 32, nays 190; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Ashmore, Barksdale, Bocock, Bonham, 
Boteler, Branch, Bureh, Clopton, Juhn Cochrane, Cox, 
John G. Davis, Edmundson, ouke, Hamilton, Hindman, 
Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Landrum, Larrabee, Logan, 
Maclay, McQueen, McRae, Pryor, James C. Robinson, 
William Smith, Taylor, Thomas, Vanec, and Wright—32. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Ad- 
rain, Aldrich, Allen, Alley, William C. Anderson, Ashley, 
Avery, Babbitt, Barr, Barrett, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bou- 
ligny, Boyce, Brabson, Brayton, Briggs, Bristow, Buflinton, 
Burlingame, Burnett, Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, 
Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, John B. Clark, Cohb, Col- 
fax, Conkling, Cooper, Corwin, Covode, James Craig, Bur- 
ton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Curtis, Davidson, H. Winter 
Davis, Dawes, De Jarnette, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, 
Edwards, Eliot, Ely, English, Etheridge, Farnsworth, Pen- 
ton, Ferry, Florence, Foster, Frank, French, Garnett, 
Gartrell, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hardeman, 
J. Morrison Harris, John T. Harris, Haskin, Hatton, Haw- 
kins, Helmick, Hickman, Hill, Hoard, Holman, Houston, 
Howard, Hughes, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Jackson, 
Jenkins, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, 
Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, James M. 
Leach, Leake, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Love, Lovejoy, 
Mallory, Marston, Charles D. Martin, Elbert 5. Martin, 
Maynard, McClernand, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, 
Miles, Millson, Millward, Montgomery, Laban T. Moore, 
Sydenham Moore, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, 
Isaac N. Morris, f 
Olin, Palmer, Pendleton, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Pey- 
ton, Phelps, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, 
Rice, Riggs, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Ruffin, Rust, 
Schwartz, Scott, Scranton, Sedgwick, Sherman, Sickles, 
Singleton, Somes, Spaniding, Spinner, Stevens, Stevenson, 
James A. Stewart, William Stewart, Si Kes, Stout, Strat- 
ton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, T timble, 
Underwood, Vallandigham, Vandever, Van W yek, Verree, 
Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellibu 
B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Webster, Wells, White- 
ley, Wilson, Windom, Winslow, Wood, Woodruff, and 
Woodson-—-190. 


So the House refused to adjourn. 


Mr. WINSLOW. I move that the House pro- į 


ceed to vote viva voce for Speaker; and on that 

motion I demand th: previous question. f 
Mr. PHELPS. I second the previous question. 
Mr. HICKMAN. If Thad been here during 


iblack, Noell, Pendle- | 
ton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, | 
James Č. Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Singleton, | 


Morse, Nelson, Niblack, Nixon, Noell, į 


the afternoon of yesterday, I should have objected 
to the ballot which was then taken, for the reason 


I have heretofore given, that I am perfectly satis- | 
fied that, rather than conducing to an organization, | 


it has a tendency directly to procrastinate one. 1 
left the Hall in consequence of inability, through 
indisposition, to remain here longer,-and I came 
into the Hall this morning with the settled determ- 
ination to resist a ballot to-day; but I learn that a 
general understanding was had on the afternoon 
of yesterday, that balloting should proceed, with- 
out interruption, for two weeks, unless an election 
should be had sooner. I understand the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Eruermesr,] made the dec- 
laration that within that time a Speaker would be 
elected. Although I do not consider myself actu- 
ally bound by any arrangement made,during my 
absence, which was unavoidable, and especially 
as it was one that I would have objected to if I 
had been present, yet lam not disposed to break 
through an arrangement which was had, as it 
appears, by universal consent. But I shall with- 
hold my vote until I find some reason for chang- 
ing the determination which I have heretofore ex- 
pressed. I will not engage in what I still con- 


ceive to be a ridiculous farce, and worse than } 


that. When my vote will be ofany service to Mr. 
Suerman, it can be had, and will be cast; but I 
may not participate longer in the play which is 
going on here. 

Mr. COBB. We will excuse you from votin 
during the whole session. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I do not ask to be ex- 
cused. When I choose to do it, I shall withhold 
my vote. 


g 
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Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. Isay to the | 


gentleman from Pennsylvania that I know of no 
such agreement as that which he speaks of. I 
certainly was a party to no such agreement, and 
do not consider myself bound by it. 

The main question was ordered to be put; and 
boing put, Mr. WixsLow’s motion was agreed to. 


THIRTY-SIXTIL BALLOT FOR SPEAKER, 


The House proceeded to ballot the thirty-sixth ! 
time for Speaker, with the following result: Whole |! 


number of votes, 226; necessary to a choice, 114; 
of which— 


Mr. Sherman received. ....cseeseceeeeeceee eens LOY 
Mr. Bocoek...... Bove s eee eee ones 58 
Mr. William N. H. Smith.... 


Mr. oy 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


English esea 
McUlernand. 
Houston..... 
Gilmer... 
Phelps . 
Taylor. 
Riggs. 
Larrabec. 
v Mr. Boyee......... 

Mr. Horace F. Clark. 


So there was no choice. 
The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Afttey, Astley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carcy, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, 
Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, 
Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, 
Poster, Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Guricy, 
Wale, Haskin, Nelmick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Ir- 
vine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Keu- 


yon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Loe, Long- 


necker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, |! 
McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Morse, Nixon, | 


Otin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, 
Pottle, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royee, Schwartz, 
Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stevens, 


William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, ‘Theaker, | 
rr * Vandever, Van We > || to maintain it at all hazards, I believe that a dis- 
| solution of the Union is this day upon us. 


Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verrec, 


Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellilu + 


B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 
Wood, and Woodruff. 

For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, 
Barrett, Branch, Burch, Burnett, Clopton, Cobb, John 


Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, | 
> > > Bes 3 Y; | 


Davidson, Reuben Davis, Edmundson, English, Florence, 
Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilton, John F. Harris, Hawkins, 


Hindman, Holman, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, į 
Jones, Kunkel, Lamar, L&@ndrum, Logan, Love, Maclay, { 
McClernand, McQueen, MeRar, Miles, Sydenham Moore, | 
Niblack, Peyton, Pugh, Reagan, Rufin, Rust, Scott, | 
Stevenson, Thomas, Underwood, i 


Sickles, Singleton, 
Whiteley, and Wright. 


For Mr. William N. H. Smith—Messrs. Green Adams, i 


Thomas L, Anderson, William O. Anderson, Bonham, 
Boteler, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, Jotin B, Clark, 
James Craig, De Jarnette, Etheridge, Gilmer, Hardeman, 


J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, Hill, Keitt, James M. Leach, |; 


Leake, Mallory, Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, Millson, La- 
han T. Moore, Edward Joy Morris, Nelson, Noell, Pryo: 
Quarles, William Smith, Stokes, Taylor, Vance, Webste 
and Woodson. 


f; 


| 


j 
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| merits; and, least of all, to any. supp 
e 


For Mr. John. G. Davis—Messrs, Allen; Barr, Montgom-. 
ery, Isaac N. Morris, and Riggs. ee 
For Mr. English—Messrs. Houston; Phelps, James Ac 
Stewart, and Winslow. : ; ae : 
For Mr. McClernand—Messrs. Bocock, John. G; Davis, 
and Pendleton. fin SelB RN haa oe aes Go 
For Mr. Houston—Messrs. ‘Larrabee and Charles D. 
tin. Pass aioe PES nE pA 
For Mr. Gibner—Messrs. H: Winter Davis.and. William 


N. H. Smith... ite à 
_ For Mr. Phelps—Mr. Stout. : 
° For Mr. Tayior—Mr. Fouke. 
For Mr. Riges—Mr. Horace F. Clark; ` 
For Mr. Larrabee—Mr. James C. Robinson. ' 
For Mr. Boyce—Mr. Vallandigham. F 
For Mr. Horace F. Clark—Mr. Adrain. 
During the above ballot, ah hee, td 
Mr. HAMILTON, when his name was called, 
said: By the permission of the House, [ propose, 
in a very few remarks, to give the reasons for the 
vote I now propose to cast. I know not. how. 
many gentlemen of the House of Representatives 
came here with the expectation of being Speaker; 
but I know at least one who came here. without 
any such hope or.thought. My friends, however, 


y 


| thought proper to put my name in nomination 


before the House for the office of Speaker.: Fot 
that, I am profoundly thankful, and. ought to be 
still more so for the very flattering vote I received 
upon that nomination. I felt‘at the time, as I now 
feel, that it was not in deference to my personal 
osed fitness 
that I presented. for so distinguished a position; 
but purely and solely, I imagined, on. account of 
the belief that I occupied a political position that 
would enable’ the discordant elements upon, this 
side of the House to effect a union. 33. 

Viewing the matter in that light, I have to thank 
gentlemen who cast their votes for me, in the name 
of our common country, for that exhibition of 
patriotism, because I well know that it was. on 
account of thcir devotion to principle, and of the 
ardent desire felt on this side of ‘the House to 
make head againsta common political enemy, that 
my name was thus favorably received. To be con- 
sidered, sir, worthy, under any circumstances, to ` 
preside over this distinguished body, isan honor 
that I cannot be insensible of. : 1 beg, therefore, 
to present my sincere thanks to those who.cast 
their votes for me during the ballotings that, have 
been had since my. nomination.. Believing that. 
my name will not further conduce to the harmony 
of the different elements here, and that its further 
use will not do any good in making head against 
those who struggle for Black Republicanism, I 
will, with the consent of the gentleman who put 
it before the Housc, now withdraw it, tendering, 
as I have already done, a gratitude for the honor 
much more than language can express. 

When I reflect, that such an exhibition of pa- 
triotism can be made for one so unworthy and 
unfitted for the positionas Iam, Lam led to believe, 
that there is here a ripening determination to have 
a united effort of this side against those we con; 
ceive to be the enemics of the country andthe 
Constitution. I desire not to deal in harsh lan- 
guage, but I will say one. thing which may. be 
deemed rash. Much has been said of the Union 
and love for the Union on one hand, and much of 
the Union and dissolution of the Union on the 
other. I am not about to proceed to give my views 
upon the merits of questions that have been dis- 
cussed during the session; I content myself with 
making this remark, though it grate harshly upon 
the ears of some, that whatever love may: be-ex- 
cited for the Union on the one hand, and. what- 
ever may be declared on the other in, reference 
to its disruption; whatever may be said-by some 


The 
Union, sir, is being dissolved now. It may be 
in the power of the conservative clements of this 
House to arrest it; but that cannot be done by the 
election of a Black Republican Speaker. I believe 
that I represcnt as conservative a constituency as 
any gentleman upon this floor; a people who are 
as devoted to the Union; a people, sir, who have, 
I think, manifested that devotion by as much: Hb- 
erality and unselfishness, by yielding up-what no 
other State in this Union has yielded, a separate: 
and independent nationality in order to participate 
in this Confederacy which we all profess so much 
to love; and yet that same State, that same people 
are now solemnly resolving thatit is- better that 
the wheels of Government should. be arrested 
where they are.to-day,and no organization. ever 


i! effected, than that the candidate ofthe Republican 
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party shall be elected and placed in the Spéaker’s 
chair. dn the fear that my colleague and myself 
may not get our mileage and per diem here, the 
Legislature of Texas is now appropriating $20,000 
out of the treasury of the State, for the purpose 
of defraying our expenses. (Laughter.] 

eo E-have made these remarks, Mr. Clerk, with no 
improper feeling. I will make an additional re- 
mark. Whatever has grown out of this personal 
to myself, lesteem itof little moment. Many spec- 
ulations, I am told, have been rife in this House 
with respect to my political complexion. I will 
take an occasion at an carly day to leave no man 
upon either side of the House in doubt as to 
my position on any political question of the day. 
The people who have sent me here have never 
had any doubt about my position upon any ques- 
tion which my mind has been brought to inves- 
tigate. I apprehend those with whom I associate 
here will know soon that I have no disguises. 

Let me say this to gentlemen on this side. If 
we are to elect a Speaker, it cannot be done by 
presenting a man whose views are in strict con- 
formity with the views of cach and allofus. Is it 
not enough that you can geta man who lovesand 
reveres the Constitution and the country; who is 
determined to maintain the Constitution, and to 
resist those who resist its teachings, and those 
who have been charged with a disregard of its 
obligations? If that is not enough, let us at once 
despair of clecting a Speaker of our side, and dis- 
rupt the Government by preventing organization 
by the election of a gentleman of the other side, 

Again, Mr. Clerk, not so much for myself as 
for the country, I sincerely thank every gentle- 
man who cast his vote for me; for I know that it 
was done much more for the country than for 
myself. I vote for Mr. Bococx, of Virginia. 

The result of the ballot having been announced, 

Mr. WINSLOW said: I move that the House 
again proceed to vote viva voce for Speaker; and 
on that motion I call for the previous question. 

Mr. PHELPS, Mr. ASHMORE, and others, 
seconded the previous question. i 

Mr. McPHERSON. I would like to say a 
word before the House procceds to vote for Speak- 
er. Fora day or two, sir, I have contemplated 
asking the attention of the House to a personal 
explanation, and then to some gencral remarks. 
Having been told of a súpposed understanding 
made last evening, I have, toa great degree, aban- 
doned my design this morning. The gentleman 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Crarce,] however, 
has declared that there has been no general upder- 
standing that we shall only ballot, and that there 
shall be no debate. If there be no such under- 
standing, then I may, without objection, now or 
after the third vote for Speaker, proceed to sub- 
mit what I have to say. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I hope all sides of 
the House will conform to what was tacitly agreed 
upon yesterday, and that neither side of the House 
will indulge in debate. It was the understanding 
yesterday that we should go on and vote for a 
time. [Loud cries of ‘ Vote!” «Vote P’] 

Mr. McPHERSON. Iam agreed to that. I 
will interpose no obstacle to taking one or more 
votes. ` 

Mr. WINSLOW. The best way to carry out 
that understanding is to go on to a vote. [Cries 
of * Call the roll 1” 

Mr. FLORENCE. I conceive that there can 
be no objection to my colleague’s making a per- 
sonal explanation at this time. [Cries of “ Call 
the roll!’?] That is not within the purview of the 
understanding of yesterday, if I understand it. 

Mr. McPHERSON. T do not desire to call 
the attention of the House now to any remark. 
‘What I propose is this: if the understanding be 
not absolute, if it be desired that we should take 
three ballots to-day, and after that any remarks 


of a personal or other nature are in order, then I | 
should ask the attention of the House fora short | 


time. 


Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to say for myself | 


that [have no understanding upon the subject. 
I have not troubled the House as yet, and do not 
know that I shall do so; but, if I propose to speak, 
I do not want it understood that Tam violating an 
understanding. I had no such understanding. 

Mr. McPHERSON. If there was a mistake, 
I want it corrected. I do not want { make a 
speech in violation of any arrangement. [Cries 
of Votet? e Vote”? from all sides.) 


Mr. CRAWFORD. I desire to say, so far as 
any understanding was concerned, that the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Erueninge] could 
certainly make no understanding that would bind 
the Democratic party in this House. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Or anybody else. - 

Mr. McQUEEN. I am very suré that I had 
no understanding; and I know of no gentlemen 
around me that had. There is no binding obli- 
gation upon me. 

The CLERK. |The Clerk begs leave to make 
a statement to the House, and itis this: that it 
was suggested by the gentleman from Tennessee, 
yesterday, that the House should vote for some 
considerable time, taking at least three ballots a 
day, without making speeches. To that sugges- 
tion there was no objection at the time; but no vate 
or minute of that fact was made upon the record 
of the proceedings of yesterday, for the reason 
that, while it seemed to be acquiesced in—no per- 
son making any objection to it—the Clerk did not 
feel authorized to enter it up as an order of the 
House. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Are we told that there was 
no understanding had yesterday ? 

Mr. ASIIMORE. Certainly; there was no 
binding understanding. 

The CLERK. Tho Clerk meant to state that 
the gentleman from Tennessee made the sugges- 


tion, and appealed to cach division of the House | 


that they would vote for a time, at least, without 
debate; and at that time there was no objection 
made, and the House proceeded to a ballot. But 
there was no order of the House made that there 
should be no discussion, 

Mr. HOUSTON. Had an attempt been made 
to make such an order, of course there would have 
been objection. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I was not in the 
House at the time the suggestion fell from the lips 
of the gentleman from Tennessee. As I under- 
stand it this morning, and as J understood it by 
repetition to myself, I believe it to have been a 
suggestion, in the wisdom of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, made to the House at the time, and 
to which the humor of the House at the time gave 
its accord. Whether that humor of the House 
shall be such now, or on any future occasion, as 
to agree to the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, is a question to be determined now, 
or at the time it may arise. It seems to me the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Tennessce has 
that extent, and no more and no less. [Cries of 
“Call the’roll,”’ from all sides.] We are ready 
for a ballot. We do not interrupt the tacit under- 
standing at that time. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I desire to correct the in- 
formation of the gentleman from New York, (Mr. 
Joux Cocuraye,| touching the understanding of 
yesterday. I understood the gentjeman from Now 
York to say that the humor of the House at that 
time was that there should be no speaking, as sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Tennessee. The 
truc statement of the case is, that the gentleman 
from Tennessee simply made a suggestion. No 
one upon this side of the House felt himself called 
upon to interfere with the proposition simply 
made by the gentleman from Tennessee; no one 
caring anything about it, and no one feeling any 
interest in it. He speaks for himself, and we 
speak for ourselves. I apprchend that not five 
gentlemen upon this side of the House had any 
purpose of entering into an arrangement of that 
kind. I should have risen at the time, if I had 
thought the Democratic party was to be bound 


-by the suggestion made by the gentleman from 


‘Tennessee, 

Mr. HICKMAN. I think I have a clear con- 
ception of the state of the matter as it was before 
the House yesterday, learning, as I now do very 
distinctly from gentlemen upon the other side, that 
there was no understanding had which may not 
be broken by the House at any moment, and that 
they do not intend to be bound to a continuous 
vote. Lunderstand now the gentleman from Geor- 
gia (Mr. Crawrorp] to say that he believes there 
were not five men upon that side who would be 
willing to be bound by any such understanding. 
J therefore must object to a ballot. 

Mr. WINSLOW. It is too late. 

Mr. HICKMAN. It is not too late, as the 
question has not been put to the House. 

The CLERK. A motion was made by the gen- 


: deman from North Carolina [My. Winstow] that i 


| between our candidates. 


the House proceed to a ballot. Upon that the 
previous question was demanded and seconded, 
and the question nowis, “ Shall the main question 
be put?” j 

Mr. HICKMAN. As I understand it, this 
question can only be put to the House by unan- 
imous consent. The unanimous consent of the 
House has not been had, and the calling of the 
previous question will not preclude an objection 
to a motion being put to the House, which is 
clearly out of order. That is the ground upon 
which I stand. That is the ground taken by the 
other side of the House—by the Administration 
forces here—that a single objection will interfere 
with, and prevent a ballot. Now, this being en- 
tirely out of order, the calling the previous ques- 
tion, and the seconding it even, will not preclude 
objection. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman from North 
Carolina yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I will. 

Mr. HILL. Itseems tome that there isa misap- 
pretender upon this side of the House as to there 
having been some agreement with the party friends 
of Mr. Ernenipce in what he said and did yes- 
terday. I will say for myself that I never heard 
a word of it until he spoke of it on the floor; and 
I believe that is the case with a majority of the 
party. There was no arrangement about it; but 
I am sorry to sce one thing upon this side of the 
House, and that is the light regard paid to the 
solemn assurance given by the gentleman from 
Tennessee that if we would go on and vote three 
times a day for two weeks we should have a 
Speaker. Now, Lam not onc of his bondsmen, 
and I should hate to be bound in a scrious pen- 
alty for the fulfillment of his assurance. Yet lam 
willing to try it, and I was in hopes, in common 
with gentlemen all around me, that there would be 
no more time spent here in discussion until we 
had exhausted all reasonable chances of electing 
a Speaker, 

Mr. PHELPS. I desire to address myself in 
a few remarks to the point of order submitted by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hicx- 
man.] The point of order submitted by him is, 
thatif he raises an objection the House cannot pro- 
ceed to vote now for Speaker. A motion was en- 
tortained that the House will now proceed to vote 
for Speaker, withouta single objection being made. 
The gentleman from North Carolina then called 
the previous question, and it was seconded. Now, 
whenevera motion isin the possession of the Clerk 
and stated to the House, and the previous ques- 
tion called upon it and seconded, it is then there 
by the unanimous consent of the House, and the 
objection of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
thercfore, was taken too late; he might as well 
make it to-morrow as now. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In reference to what fell 
from the lips of my colleague, [Mr. Hr1.,] touch- 
ing the statement made yesterday by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, I have this to say: that the 
election of a Speaker of this House rests with half 
a dozen gentlemen. The Democratic party has 
its candidate, or can gct one; the Republican party 
has its candidate, or can get one; the American 
party have supported first one candidate and then 
another.. Half a dozen votes control this whole 
question, and I can see no particular reason why 
we should be called upon by the gentleman from 
Tennessee to come here every day for two weeks 
and cast two or three votes daily for Speaker when 


| there is no probability of a result in the election 


of a Speaker. If the half dozen gentlemen who 
control the question will change their position, 
they can elect a Speaker in an hour at any time. 
We can arrive at no result so long as they stand 
outand vote against the three regular parties here; 


! but whenever those gentlemen shall make up theif 


minds to select from the candidates of these three 
parties, they can bring about an election, and not 
until then. We have, therefore, nothing else to 
do but to await their pleasure. We have to stand 
still and wait until they get ready to make a choice 
And while we are thus 
standing still, waiting for them to come to some 
conclusion as to whoin they shall cast their votes 
for, I can see no objection to discussion. So far 
as we upon this side of the House are concerned, 
we have no objection to gentlemen upon the other 
side discussing whatsoever they choose touching 
the election of Speaker. We have pursued that 
sourse ourselves. We are willing to hear from 
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the American and the Republican parties, and 
until those gentlemen who do control this question 
shall make up their minds to settle it, Í can see no 
reason why we should not come up here and dis- 
cuss all these questions, as we have been doing for 
weeks past. 


There has been no change in the vote taken this 


morning. The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Suer- 
MAN] stands where he did before; no. nearer an 
election than he wasbefore. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Hamiiron] is no nearer an election; 
noris the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bococx;] 
nor the candidate of the American party. Where 
then is the necessity of consuming time in taking 
two or three votes daily when the whole question 
rests with halfadozenmen? Why stifle discussion 
when there is as much profit from that, at least, 
as there would be from voting? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Clerk, the House will 
remember that I have not troubled it during its 


sittings at any time, and I trust it will indulge me || 


now for a few moments. There has been a great 
deal said this morning; and I have listened with 
reat attention to the gentleman from Georgia, 
Mr. Crawronn.] He says that there is no ad- 


vantage in voting, because the result of the vote. 


taken this morning shows that there has been no 
change in the minds of individuals, which indi- 


cates the probability of our arriving at a conclu- | 


sion with respect to this question now before us. 


The gentleman then suggests that, inasmuch asit | 


is evident from that fact that there has been no 


change, it would be better to*return to the practice | 


of discussion, in which we have been engaged for 
the last two weeks. Now, L would submit it to 
that gentleman, to the members of the Democratic 
party, and to gentlemen upon all sides of the 


ouse, if the. experiment of discussion has not ; 


eminently failed of producing concord or thatunion 
which is necessary to enable us to elect? We 
have discussed the various matters which are 
thought to be connected’ with the election we are 
attempting to effect, for weeks; and, I am free to 
say, I differ in opinion altogether from my friend 


from Georgia, [Mr. Crawrorp;] and ifthe House | 


will allow me, I will state the reasons upon which 
that difference is founded. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Ifthe gentleman will allow 
me, I will simply say that he misunderstands 
what I said. I did not say we ought not to vote. 
I think we ought to vote, and take one or two bal- 
lots each day; but that we should do nothing else 
but vote, is what I object to. 

Mr. TAYLOR. 
the House is, that we should proceed to vote. I 
understood the gentleman from Georgia to say, in 
terms—or, if not in terms, that was a fair infer- 


ence from his remark—that the vote first taken | 
having produced no result, it was useless for us | 
to vote again, and that we had better return to | 


discussion. f i 
Now, allow me to give expression to the only 
view I wish to present to the House. Itis per- 


fectly certain that there is no party m this House ! 
It is also certain that there are | 
of this House, which, ` 
if they were to unite, could elect. It is also cer- | 


which can elect. 
three parties upon one side 


tain that there are principles on which those par- 
ties agree, and that among the multitude of ques- 
tions that have been presented before the American 


people, for some time, there are but two, three, or jj 


four points of difference between those parties. 


My experience, my knowledge of mankind, sat- | 
isfies me that the only way in which gentlemen ; 
who agree upon a great number of questions, and :i 
who only differ from cach other upon some few | 
points—the only way, I say, in which gentlemen | 
| to the plurality rule, objection was made by the 


so situated can ever come together, is to refrain 
from discussion. The only effect of discussion is 


to give undue prominence to the few points of |! 
difference, and the excitement which follows upon || 
discussion necessarily has the effect of inflaming | 
the minds of those who engage in it until they | 
lose sight of all those points and questions upon | 
which they have a common opinion, and fix their | 
attention only upon those with respect to which :, 


_ they differ. “For this reason, it is my conviction 


now, that the only way in which we can arrive ata | 
solution of the difficulties in which we find our- | 
selves involved, is to proceed to vote again and | 
again, in order that there may be an opportunity _ 
to those persons who attach importance to great |; 


principles—those principles on which they are 
united, and all of which are antagonistic to the 


The proposition now before ! 


i 
f 
i 
i 
j 


principles avowed and asserted on the other side 
of the House—of coming together and seeing those 
questions on which they agree, and losing. sight 
for the moment of those particular. ones with Te- 
spect to which they differ. This will be the effect 
and the necessary effect—of the abandonment of 
discussion, when men agree upon great principles 
and only differ with respect to those of less im- 
portance; and I, therefore, suggest that we should 
proceed to vote. : 

Mr. WINSLOW. I believe I had the floor, 
and gave way only for brief explanations. Di 

Mr. SICKLES. Will the gentleman from 
North Carolina allow me a single moment? 

Mr. WINSLOW. What is the question before 
the House? . 

The CLERK. The gentleman moved that the 
House proceed to vote viva voce for Speaker, and 
on that motion demanded the previous question. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hicr- 
MAN] rose to a point of order, and objected to the 


i motion. 


Mr. WINSLOW. I did not understand the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania as objecting, but 
only as making a suggestion. 

Mr. HICKMAN. No; I object to it. 

TheCLERK. The Clerk understood the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to object, and to state 
as areason that the motion was not in order at 
this time. If the gentleman insists on his point 
of order, it will be the first question for the House 
to determine. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Cannot it be submitted to 
the House now? 

The CLERK. If it be the pleasure of the 
House, the Clerk will now submit the point of 
order raised by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
to the House. 

Mr. WINSLOW. On that question I ask the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Before the vote is taken on 
that question, I wish to call the attention of the 
House to what I conceive to be the condition of 
things. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I make the point of order, 
that the question of order is not debatable pend- 
ing the execution of the order of the House; which 
is, that the main question be now put. 

TheCLERK. The Clerk will remind the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina that under the prac- 
tice here since this House has been in session, 
discussion has been carried on after the previous 
question has been demanded, and before the main 
question has been ordered to be put. 

Mr. WINSLOW. But not on a question of 
order arising incidentally. 

The CLERK. The Clerk’s recollection is, that 
the other day when a motion was made to pro- 
ceed to vote for Speaker, and the motion of the 
gentleman from Ohio 

Mr. WINSLOW. I make an appeal to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, and gentlemen of 
the House generally, to let this vote be taken, and 
afterwards the discussion can proceed. 

Mr. REAGAN. Let the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvaniaand his party put themselves upon record 
as opposing a vote for Speaker. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I am never afraid to put 
myself upon the record. That, of all things, is 
where I desire to be put, so that no person may 
have any misunderstanding at all at any time in 
regard to my position; for L have no opinion—not 
one, not a political opinion—that f have ever en- 
tertained that I am afraid to express and have 
written down, so that it may stand forever. . 

Now, sir, the other day, when it was proposed 
to proceed toa ballot under a resolution analogous 


Administration side of the House that sucha bal- 
lot was out of order, and that no ballot could be 
had except by unanimous consent. It is upon 
that expression I ground myself. 
Mr. REAGAN. Let me interrupt the gentle- 
man for the purpose of a correct understanding. 
Mr. HICKMAN. 1 prefer to go on and say 


what Ihave to say. I may be wrong. If] am, 


“: the gentleman ean correct me when I get through. 


The argument was used at that time, Mr. Clerk; 
when discussing the resolution offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Hurcums,] that a simple 
ballot could not be had atany time except by the 
unanimous consent of the House. In that ex- 
pression of opinion I fully concurred at the time. 

believe it te be a sound conclusion, and I stand 


a 


upon the foree of that conclusion now. Ido not: 
object to a ballot in itself, but T object toits- being’ 
had now; because I know, agreeing, as I do; with’ 
the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Ckawr orbs} 
that it can produce no: beneficial result at this 
times > ` a EE AR hoe MES 
How does the matter: stand. before the House 
on the question of order which ‘has been’ raised? 
for'to that I wish especially to direct my attention 
atthistime. Suppose the House should votë that 
it is in order to take this ballot; then we'stultify’ 
ourselves, all of us—both sides ‘of: the’ House 
because the-resolution offered’ bythe gentleman 
from Ohio has been objected to, ag not being in 
order, for the ‘reason that other things stood upon 
the Journal which had precedence: The Admin- 
istration side of the House would ‘stultify itself, 
especielly, for the reason that they have declared 
that no ballot could be taken except by unani- 
mous consent, and that unanimous consent cannot 
be had at this time. I say, therefore, that this 
point of order is well taken, and it must; in m 
judgment, be sustained; for, if not stistained, +t 
leaves us in this position exactly—of having failed 
to sustain the resolution offered by the gentleman’ 
from Ohio, when it. was as much in order as ‘it is 
in order now to. proceed to take another ballot. 
Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Clerk, I do not undertake 
to speak for any side of this House. Tonly want to 
reply to facts justput forth. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania attempts to place this side of the 
House in the position that it is committed to the’ 
proposition thata vote for Speaker cannot be taken 
without unanimousconsent. ` I will not undertake: 
to debate that particular question. For myself; 1 
am not committed to such a ‘proposition. The 
question which arose, and upon which the point 
of order was made, was not upon a simple motion 
to proceed to vote for Speaker, as the gentleman 
and the House, on reflection, will recollect. There 
has been no objection of that kind raised upon this 
side of the House, of which Lam informed. The 
objection was to proceeding to the adoption of the 
plurality rule; and that objection was made upon: 
theeround that the universally acknowledged prac- 
tice in deliberative bodies was that the first busi, 
ness shall receive the first vote.’ I need not refer 
to the rules of the House of that subject, for, sir, 
in our present condition, they cannot be invoked’ 
toouraid. Weare necessari y governed by those 
parliamentary rules which apply to an unorganized 
assembly like ours. One of them, sir, is that the 
first question in order shall be first‘voted ‘on. 
And I make a distinction right here between 
the question on proceeding to a vote for Speaker 
and a question relating to something else than a 
vote for Speaker. I presume that no one on this 
side of the House will object to a plain vote for 
Speaker at any time. What we desire is, that if 
we go away from a plain vote for Speaker to the 
plurality resolution, or to the transaction of an 
other business than the vote for Speaker, we shall 
take up the business in the order in which it stands 
upon the Clerk’s desk. If we do that, we insist 


i that the plurality rule and the first question of 


order are preceded by two other motions, upon 
which the previous question has been demanded, 
namely, the resolution of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cuarx] and the substitute of the 
gentieman from North Carolina, [Mr. GILMER] 
‘Those two measures, independent of a plain vote 
for Speaker, stand upon the same ground, as I ùh- 
derstand it, that any proposition does that looks 
to the adoption of a plurality rule precedent to a 
vote for Speaker. Therefore, that rule has no 
higher claim to the attention of this House, no 
higher claim to a vote of this House, than any 
measure presented by a member having any rela- 
tion to the election of a Speaker. IfI am correct 
in that, the gentleman is mistaken in fact when 
he supposes that we object to a vote for Speaker. 
The truth is, that we only object to a vote on the 
plurality rule, until precedent questions, having 
as good a title to a vote as it has, are disposed of: 
Mr. HICKMAN. The gentleman from'Texas 
does not understand my ground exactly—at least, 
he does not state it clearly; and, sir, [donot know 
that I did myself. The state ofmy health is so 
infirm, this morning, that I fear my thoughts are 
somewhat confused. : : Š 
This is the point I made, and I will state it 
in a few words: when a resolution was offered, 
the other day, by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Hourcuims,] that the House proceed to a ballot, - 
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and that the person, haying the highest number of 
votes should. be declared the Speaker, thatresolu- 
tion was objected to upon the other side, upon the 
ground that it'was out of order, and the argument 
which was used upon this side in support of that 
resolution, was that we had been proceeding to 
ballot, day after.day, by a vote of the House, and 
that we could just as well proceed, by avote of the 
House, upon the resolution offered by the gentle- 
Man from Ohio, as upon the mere naked motion 
to proceed to aballot. That was replied to, upon 
the other side, in this way, that.a ballot could not 
at-any time have been had, except by the unani- 
mous consent ofthe House. I thought that answer 
was conclusive... It satisfied my mind, for I had 
always believed that a ballot could only be had by 
unanimous consent, for this reason, that the Jour- 
nal was filled with questions which are precedent 
to all. motions.which can now be made.’ There- 
fore I desire not to raise the plurality resolution 
at this time, and to test the sense of the House 
upon it, because I believe it out of order, but to 
come to.a vote upon the questions standing upon 
the Journal, and dispose of them, and, eventually, 
by thedisposition of them, reach the plurality rule 
in its proper order, and in its proper place. 

Now, if the resolution of the gentleman from 
Ohio. could not be propounded to the House ex- 
cept by unanimous consent, it being a moticn to 
proceed to a ballot, neither can any other motion 
to proceed to a ballot be put to the House except | 
by general consent.. They stand exactly upon the 
same foundation, and if. onc be liable to that ob- | 
jection the other must be of course. 

Mr. BONHAM. I desire to say buta very few || 
words. I did not understand that this side of the |} 
House was bound by.the proposition of the hon- i 
orable. gentleman from Tennessee last evening; } 
but I must say that I concur in the propriety, to 
some extent, of doing what he suggested. We 
can only attain unanimity upon this side of the | 
House by ballot after ballot. I do not say that ; 
we should not have discussion. 1 am willing that | 
the honorable member who proposes to make a | 
speech shall proceed; but I suggest that we should 
take this ballot first. If he then desires to discuss |} 
the questions now before the country and this 
House, I think this House is prepared to hear 
him. But I do think I utter the sentiments of this |! 
side when I say that we propose to ballot again 
and again; and. that it is only in that way that we 
believe we can attain unanimity upon thts side of 
the House. Ifthe other side object to balloting, 
they have only to make their objection. Tam not | 
aware thatthe point of order raised by the gentle- | 
man from Pennsylvania has any force in it, for I 
am not aware that this side ofthe House has taken |; 
the ground that a single objection can preventa || 
ballot, My impression is that it is a question | 
which canbe submitted to the House; that the || 
House can decide it, and that we can proceed to ii 
a ballot at any time when the House is willing to | 
ballot. We are wider apart now than we were | 
some weeks ago; we are further from electing a i 
Speaker, because of less unanimity upon,this side |, 
of the House. Flow shall we attain that unanim- |; 
ity except by balloting? When we have had the || 
least speaking and the most, balloting, we have |} 
had the most unanimity that we have atany time | 

| 


had. i 
Mr. WINSLOW. I wish to know if the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania is going to Insist upon 

his point of order? 
Mr. HICKMAN. [propose to insist upon it; | 
but Lam perfectly willing that it shall be voted į 


down, and if gentlemen insist upon voting it down 
and saying there is nothing in it, I do not know |) 
but I shall vote with them and then bring up the 
plurality resolution, and insist that itis justas | 
much in order as the motion to proceed to a bal- 
lot. Then I will sce how much consistency there 
is in this House, H 
Mr. WINSLOW. I wish to say that if the 
gentleman insists upon his point of order, this | 
iscussion must grow into a general debate. I pro- |} 
pose that he withdraw his point of order, thatwe |; 
proceed with this ballot, and then let the gentle- ii 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. McPurrson] goon || 
with his remarks. Task him what he willdo? V 
H 

f 

| 


Mr. HICKMAN. Iam perfectly willing that |} 
this point of order shall be voted down, but not 
that it he withdrawn. 

Mr. SICKLES. I desire to say a word in 
reference to the understanding of yesterday. 


should regret very much, atid F think Fam only 
expressing the general. views of my constituents 
and the people of my State, when I say that I 
should obere with sincere regret any disposi- 
tion to disrupt the understanding of yesterday. 
Although not binding expressly as a stipulation, 
it was undoubtedly. the general sense of the House 
that it would be better every day,at least, to vote, 
and to vote three times a day. I desired then to 
make an observation, which I will take occasion 
to make now; and that is, that jt must be an in- 
dispensable condition of any such understanding 
that the plurality rule shall not be moved,-nor any 
other similar debatable proposition. The spirit 
of 4he understanding of yesterday was that the 
House should proceed to vote vive voce three 
times a day, in an effort to elect a Speaker by a 
majority; and any attempt to move the plurality 
rule, or any other extraordinary mode of election, 
would be a violation of that understanding, and 
would necessarily defeat it. ; 
Now, sir, a word with reference to what I re- 
gard the extraordinary position taken by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hicxman.] He 
objects to a ballot. The objection at this time has 
‘been effectually disposed of by the remarks of the 
gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Pueirs,] who has 
clearly shown that the objection came too late; 
because the motion had been entertained by the 
House, the previous question moved upon it, and 
seconded. oF course, therefore, as every one un- 
derstands, by the universal parliamentary law, 
the objection comes too late for this occasion. 
But itis well enough to see where we stand in 
case this objection should be persisted in. I took 
part in the discussion the other day, in which it 


iis stated by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


that it was contended on this side of the House 
that a single objection could at any time arrest a 
ballot. 
anything that I said, I desire to remark here that 
I was not clearly understood, if it was supposed 
that I took any such extreme position as Anes In 
the existing state of the questions before the 


| * . . 
Ffouse, no resolution being actually in our pos- 


session and before us, except the resolution of the 
gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Cuark,] it was 


| contended upon this side of the House that no | 
resolution, no proceeding whatever, could be in | 


order except by general consent. But that only 
meant this: not that any one member on the floor 


l| can veto a ballot, can arrest the action of the House 
by his objection—that would be absurd; all that.) 


was meant by me was, that in the existing state 
of the business on the Clerk’s table and before 
the House, any member could rise to a point of 
order and object to anything, except a vote upon 
Mr. Crarr’s resolution, as not in order; that the 
point of order would be for the House to decide; 
and that, if a majority of the House should over- 
rule it, and decide that a vote for Speaker or a vote 
upon any other proposition was jn order, that 
would be the end of the objection; the objection 
of the member would then and there exhaust 
itself, And that will be the condition of things 
when we are brought to consider the objection of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania in its full forces 
that isto say, when itis available for any purpose. 
The gentleman’s objection is not now available 


for any purpose, because it comes too late; butif 


he should rencw that objection when we ask for 
another ballot, it will simply then present a ques- 
tion for the majority of those present to decide, 
whether or not it is the pleasure of that majority 
to proceed to vote for Speaker, to proceed with 


il discussion, orto proceed to vote on the resolution 


of the gentleman from Missouri, or any other 
matter that may be brought before it. 

I repeat that it was not my purpose in rising to 
interrupt, in any possible sense, the understand- 
ing of yesterday, that we should, without debate, 
vote three times every day, viva voce, to elect a 
Speaker by a majority, I regard that to have 
been the spirit of the understanding. I know that 
when the country shall have had a day to respond 
to that understanding, they will approve of the 
general concurrence with which it met in the 


| House, and they will see with surprise and regret 


that it has been arrested to-day. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I desire to 
set myself right in fegard to this matter. When 
I mentioned early this morning that I did not feel 
bound by the agreement proposed by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee yesterday, I did not design 
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Tf, in that reference, he alluded at all to | 
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to throw any obstacle inthe way.ofa vote. Iwas 
perfectly willing to vote to-day, as I have been al- 
most ever since I have been here. I think I have 
oceupicd less of the time of the House, probably, 
than any other gentleman upon this floor, and I 
do not know that I design hereafter to occupy the 
time of the House. But I will not permit any 
gentleman on the other side of the House, or upgn 
this side, to bind me by any proposition which 
they may see proper to make, such as the one 
made yesterday. 

Now, a word in regard to the point of order 


| raised by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


Hickman] this morning. I think the point of order 
comes too late, as stated by the gentleman from 
Missouri, (Mr. Pue.ps.] But I must say to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, in all candor and 
fairness, that, if his point of order had been made 
intime, it would have been precisely like the point 
of order made on this side of the House the other 
day, when the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Hurcu- 
ins] proposed his plurality resolution. I objected 
to that resolution. Why? Because I conceived 
it out of order, for the,reason that there were al- 
ready two propositions pending before the House 
—one, the proposition ofthe gentleman who makes 
the objection now, for a correction of the Journal 
of the House; and the other, the point of order 
raised by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
Srevens,] that nothing was in order except to pro- 
ceed to a ballot. I think now, as I thought then, 
that while one member cannot certainly, by his 
single objection, prevent the House from doing 
what it pleases, still, while those other points.of 
order are pending, the House canentertain no other 
proposition until they are disposed of; and I think 
| should treat the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
unfairly, if I were to take different ground to-day 
from that which I took the other day. I think the 
proposition is perfectly tenable, that while two 
points of order arc pending before the House, no 
other proposition is in order until they are dis- 
posed of. ButI shall vote against the point oforder 
to-day, not because I think it wrong if made in 
time, but simply because the gentleman did not 
make it until after the previous question had been 
called and seconded. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Iwish to ask the gentleman 


from North Carolina a single question. When: 


could the question of order be raised, except when 
Lraised it? Atwhat other time? The gentleman 


| gets up and makes his motion to proceed to a bal- 


lot, and demands the previous question while he 
has the floor, and I am forced to make my objec- 
tion after the previous question has been called— 
precisely the time I made it this morning. ‘There 
is a disagreement as to the facts of the case., 

Mr. SICKLES. The previous question had 
been seconded. 

Mr. HICKMAN. It had not been seconded 
before the objection was made. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I seconded it before the gen- 
tleman rose. ; 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. The gen- 
tleman from South Carolina seconded it, and I 
seconded it. . 

Mr. HICKMAN. My recollection is this: that 
as soon.as the motion was made to proceed to a 
ballot, and the previous question was called, my 
colleague [Mr. McPuerson] took the floor, and 
proposed to enter into a personal explanation. 
The previous question had not been seconded at 


| that time, according to my recollection. 


Mr. PHELPS. Yes, ithad. I seconded it my- 
self. It only requires one individual to second it. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Well, how is objection to 
be made—because all that may be done before the 
floor can be had for an objection?. A motion is 
made; the previous question is called; a gentleman 
says, ‘I second it;’’ and then the objection comes 
too late, and the point of order cannot be raised. 
Now, I conceive that I raised the objection at the 
first moment it could be raised, and therefore it 
might just as well be decided nowasat any other 
time. - 
Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. T think, if 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania desires to have 
his point of order presented fairly ,and not to place 
gentlemen in a position where their course may 
have the appearance of inconsistency, he will with- 
draw it now, and make it at some other time. „If 
he will make it at the proper time, I shall vote 
with him; but, if he insists upon it now, I cannot. 

Mr. CURTIS, I think the objection made now 
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raises the question again as to the forceand power 
of the previous question. We have got to come 
to.some rule of action upon the subject. I thought, 

esterday, when the gentleman from Tennessee 
Mr. Eraermce] made the proposition here, that 
we should proceed to vote from day to day for 
two weeks; and when he appealed to all sides and 
parties, and asked them, if they disagreed to it, to 
express their disagreement, I supposed then that 
those of us, at least, who were present, were con- 
cluded. When he appealed to the South Ameri- 
cans and they did not respond, I considered it an 
affirmative on that side; when he appealed to the 
Republicans and there was no response, I con- 
cluded it was an agreement upon our part; and I 
thought it was hard upon us, because, while so 
many of us have listened to objectionable speeches 
for many weeks, and did not think it right to re- 
spond to them, we have now our speeches ready 
and are anxious to make them in reply to offens- | 
ive arguments made upon the other side of the 
House. When the same appeal was made to the 
other side of the Fouse and they made no re- 
sponse, I thought they were concluded. [ think 
so now; not only those who were here, but those 
who were not here. T know they can do as they 
do now-—say they did not so understand it; but | 
how are we to come to any agreement of action 
if we do not respond to this kind of acquies- 
cence? 

Mr. NOELL. I wish to say that for one I un- 
derstood that we all acquiesced, by our silence, in 
the proposition made yesterday by the gentleman 
from Tennessee, (Mr. Eruenimer,] and for one I 
am for carrying that understanding out and going 
on to vote continuously for Speaker. [Cries from 
the Republican benches of ‘That’s right”? 

My. CURTIS. That is right. I am still of 
the opinion that a large majority of the Fiouse, of 
all partics, are willing to carry out that proposi- 
tion in good faith as it was made yesterday and 
agreed to. The question is, whether a few indi- | 
viduals, who are determined to violate or to dis- | 
regard it, shall have the control of our action? 
(Cries of ** Vote!” from both sides of the House.} 
I want that we shall all agree to an arrangement 
of this kind. [Renewed cries of * Vote!” from 
both the Republican and Democratic benches.] I 
am. willing and anxious to vote, but I understand 
that the objection of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vaniais abarrier. If that objection be withdrawn, 
I will instantly take my seat. [f itis not, then E 
want to put the proposition toa test. Is the other 
side ready for a vote? [Cries from the Democratic 
benches of “ Yes; lct us vote!”] 

Mr. MAYNARD. Do I understand that what 
was suggested yesterday, and tacitly agreed to, 
amounts to a rule of the House? 

Mr: CURTIS. - It was higher than a rule; it 
was an appeal to our honors. [Here seven or 
eight members took the floor and were prevented 
from saying anything beyond “Mr. Clerk,” by 
constant cries from both sides of ‘* Vote!” 
*“ Vote!”’] If gentlemen on the other side want 
to vote, lam willing to yield for that purpose. I 
am anxious for a vote. [Cries from the Repub- 
ican benches of ‘Then let us vote!?’] 

Mr, MORRIS, of Illinois: I desire to say a 
single word. It will be remembered, Mr. Clerk, 
that the proposition now being discussed by the 
House was submitted by me on the 7th day of | 
December last, just three days after the meeting of 
Congress. I then offered for adoption a resolution 
that there should be no debate until after the clec- 
tion of a Speaker, but it was not received or acted 
on. Tacquiesced in what secmed to be the general 
desire or judgment of the House; and subse- 
quently, as the debate was kept up, took a lim- 
ited part in it. Yesterday, I was rejoiced at the 
understanding which pervaded the members, that 
we should now vote and not speak. I have 
always been willing, and I am now willing, that 
we should spend our sessions in voting, and in 
doing nothing else until we reached an organiza- 
tion. I hope that both sides will observe the agree- 
ment in good faith, and that we shall have con- 
tinuous ballots until a Speaker is clected. 

As I anticipated, the discussion thathas taken 
place has resulted in putting us further asunder 
than we were at the beginning; and every addi- 
tional day seems only to widen the breach. The 
fecling has not been so much to organize as to stir 
up discord and criminate and recriminate one an- 
other. Wenever shall have an organization until 


we cease this talking, and agree to have continuous 
voting for perhaps a weck or more. It is now 
evident that the resolution I offered on the 7th of 
December is right in itself, and ought to have been 
agreed to. If ithad been adopted, and disciission 
had not gone on as it has, there is no doubt that 
we would long since have organized and been 
about the business of legislation, for which our 
constituents sent us here. ` i 

Mr. Clerk, our actions since the commencement 
of the session have not elevated this House in the 
estimation of the country, but, on the contrary, 
have detracted from its character, been hurtful to 
the nation, and ruinous to the public creditors. It 
is about time, then, that this tragedy, as it was 
properly called by the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Kurrr,] were ended. Ido not know 
that it would be a serious loss if it terminated in 
a political, as the play of ‘ Hamlet’? does ina lit- 
eral sense, by the death of the principal actors; 
probably that would be well for the country. 

Ihave heard it said, sir, that there are those 
here who do not desire an organization at any 
time, and who raise captious objections to prevent 
it. It may be that this brinch of the Government, 
the legislative department, has no self-sustaining 
power—no power within itself to produce an or- 
ganization or put itself in action. If that is so, 
then, indeed, the Government is at an end; for 
when the legislative department falls, that falls 
with it. Is it possible that we have come to the 
point where dissension reigns so supreme that the 
clements of organization do not exist within our- 
selves, and that this fact is to be seized upon to 
favor a dissolution of the Union? 

I have heard much, sir, said about a dissolu- 


; eee 1 
tion—far too much—but the non-organization of 


the House has done more to inflame sectional pas- 
sion and weaken the bonds of the Union than all 
other causes combined. 

Mr. HICKMAN. The gentleman will allow 
me. As the gentleman from Hlinois assures us 


that this agreement will be maintained in good | 
’ faith by both sides of the House, I withdraw my 


point of order and my objection to another vote. 
Mr. MORRIS, of Îllinois: Then I 
floor at once for a ballot. ; 
The main question was then ordered to be put; 
and Mr. Winstow’s motion that the House pro- 
ceed to vote viva voce for Speaker was agreed to. 
TUHIRTY-SEVENTIL BALLOT FOR SPEAKER, 
The House proceeded to the thirty-seventh 
ballot for Speaker, with the following result: 
Whole number of votes cast, 226; necessary to a 
choice, 114; of which— 
Mr. Sherman received......sereee EVERA SRIAN ae 
Mr. Bocock... ees eee ee 
Mr. William N; H. $ 
Mr. John G. Dav. 
Mr. English... 
Mr. McClernand 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Horace F. Clark 
Gilmer.. 
Larrabe 
Hatton.. 


The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Biair, Blake, Bra 
ton, Buflinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burrough p 
field, Campbeli, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling. 
Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Du 
Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Bly, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, 
Foster, Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, 
Hale, Haskin, Helmick, Hoard, Uumpbrey, Hutchins, Ur- 
vine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, Wiliam Keliogg, Ken- 
yon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, 


Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPher- į 


son, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, 
Morse, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Por- 
ter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, Christepher Robinson, Royce, 
Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spin- 
ner, Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, 
Theaker, Tompkins, Train, ‘lrimbic, Vandever, Van W. 
Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader ©. W: 
burn, Elihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, 
Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Woodrufi. 

For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, 
Barrett, Boyce, Branch, Burch, Burnett, Clopton, Cobb, 
Jobn Cochrane, Cox, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Da- 
vidson, Reuben Davis, Edmundson, Engtish, Garnett, Gar- 
trell, Hawkins, Hindman, Holman, Howard, Hughes, Jaek- 
son, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Landrum, Logan, Love, 
Maclay, McClemand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Sydenham 
Moore, Niblack, NoeH, Pugh, Reagan, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, 
Sickles, Singleton, Stevenson, Thomas, Underwood, White- 
ley, Winslow, and Wright. : 


yield the 
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Morris; and Taylor. ieee ae 
For Mr. Taylor—Messrs. Fouke, Hamilton, and Cha’ 
D. Martin. f ; X AEEA 
For Mr. Horace F. Clark—Mr. Adrain. 
For Mr. Gilmer—Mr. H. Winter Davis: 
For Mr. Larrabee—Mr: James C. Robinson.. 
For Mr. Hatton—Mr. William N. H: Smith: 
For Mr. Hawhins—Mr. James A. Stewart. 
For Mr. Phelps—Mr. Stout. i 
For Mr. Lamar—Mr. Vallandigham. 
For Mr. Houston—Mr. Florence. 
During the call of the roll, bt an 
Mr. JENKINS. said: I desire to: change my 
vote, and, by the consent of the House; to make 
a brief explanation. T have troubled:the House. 
only on one occasion before, and I only wish to 
say now that I have adhered strictly, in:my:ac- 
tion, to the Democratic organization in every vote 
I have given in this House up to the present time; 
and it is with the greatest reluctance. that I now. 
intend to change the vote Ihave just given and 
cast it for another gentleman. The ‘gentlemair 
who is the Democratic nominee, and for whom I 
have hitherto cast every vote Ihave given, com- 
mends himself to me not only as a ‘representative, 
of the Democratic party, but by the high personal 
regard I entertain for him, These two consider- 
ations have thus far made me vote for him upon 
every occasion; but being satisfied that it will be 
impossible, at least at the present time, to con- 
centrate such a vote upon him as will elect him, 
in that spirit of conciliation and compromise to- 
wards my American friends of the South, which 
I hope will be reciprocated, I shall withdraw my 
vote from Mr. Bococx and cast it for Mr Smitu, 
of North Carolina—not a ‘member precisely of 
the American party,as I suppose; but of tho Whig 
party of the South. : 
The- result: of the- ballot. having been. an- 
nounced, J aR ed ae 
Mr. WINSLOW moved that the House pro~ 
ceed to vote again for Speaker viva voce, and upon 
that motion called for the previous question. » 
Mr. BARKSDALE.’ Tmove that the House 
do now adjourn. [Crics of Vote !? “ Votet? all 
over the Ffall.] Í am satisfied it will accomplish 
nothing. i : T 
Mr. KUNKEL. I insist upon ‘the motion to 
adjourn. [Renewed.cries of * Vote!?? “Vote lJ 
Mr. BARKSDALE. With the understanding 
that the House will adjourn after another ballot, 
I withdraw my motion. Ee eee 
Mr. KUNKEL. I[renewit. [Cries of No!’] 
_ The question was put, and it was notagreed to. 
. The previous. question. was seconded, and the 
main question ordered’ to be put; and, being put, 
Mr. Winsnow’s motion was agreed:to, i 


THIRTY-EIGHTIH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER., 


The House proceeded to the thirty-cighth ballot 
for Speaker, with the following result: Whole 
number of votes cast, 226; necessary to-a choice, 


114; of which— f E 
Mr. Sherman received, sess scr eeee beeen +109 
Mr. Bocock ........-6- . oh 
Mr. Willian N. JJ. Sinith 33 
Mr. John G. Davis... -T 
Mr. Florence 4 
Mr. Gilmer. 4 
Mr. Taylo 3 
Afr. Phelps 3 
Mr. Larrabee... 22 
Mr. McClernand . 2 
Mr. Maclay... T 
Mr. Howard eb 
Mr. English. re 
Mr. Reynold: i 
Mr. Pennington. 1 
Mr. Curry. ede 
Mr. Hill. : R EL 
Mr ANGI ena gk LARENA PETRE T E o 


So there was no choice. z 

The following is the vote in detail” i 

For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Butlinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
ficld, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, 
Corwin, Covode, Curtis,Dawes, Delano, Duch, Dunn, Ed- 
gerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, 


Foster; Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, ‘Grow, Gurley, 
Hale, Haskin, Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Ir- 
vine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Ken- 
yon, Kilgore, KiNinger, DeWitt C. Leach Lee, Longnecker, 
Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, MePher- 
son; Millward, Moorhead, Morrill; Morse, Nixon, Olin, Pal- 
mer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, 
Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedg- 
wick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stevens, William Stew- 
art; Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, 
: Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, 
Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, 
Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and 
Woodruff, TE À 

For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Ashmore, ‘Avery, Barksdale, 
Barrett, Boyce, Branch, Burch, Burnett, Clopton, Cobb, 
John Cochrane, Cox, Burton Craige, Crawford, Davidson, 
Reuben Davis, Edmundson, English, Garnett, Gartrell, 
Hawkins, Hindman, Holman, Howard, Hughes, Jones, 
Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Landrum, Logan, Love, Maclay, 
McClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Sydenham Moore, 
Niblack, Noell, Peyton, Reagan, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, 
Sickles, Singleton, Stevenson, Thomas, Whiteley, and 
Wright. 

For Mr. William. N. H. Smith—Messrs. Thomas L. An- 
derson, Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bris- 
tow, John B. Clark, James Craig, Curry, De Jarnette, Gil- 
mer, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, John T. Harris, Hatton, 
Hill, Jenkins, James M. Leach, Leake, Mallory, Elbert 8: 
Martin, Maynard, Millson, Laban T. Moore, Nelson, Pryor, 
Quarles, William Smith, Stokes, Vance, Webster, and 
Woodson. 

For Mr. John @. Davis—Messrs. Allen, Horace F. Clark, 
Cooper, Charles D. Martin, Montgomery, Pendleton, and 

iggs. 

‘or Mr. Florence—-Messrs. Boeock, Houston, Jackson, 
and Underwood. $ 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. Green Adams, William C. An- 
derson, H, Winter Davis, and Etheridge. 

: Fer Mr. Taylor—Messrs. Fouke, Hamilton, and Lar- 
rahee. 

For Mr. Phelps—Messrs. Florence, Stout, and Winslow. 

For Mr. Larrabee—Messrs. James C. Robinson, and Val- 
fandigham. 

For Mr. McClernand—Messrs. Isaac N. Morris and 
Taylor. ; 

‘or Mr. Maclay—Mr. Barr. 

For Mr. Howard—Mr. John G. Davis. 

For Mr. English—Mr. Phelps. 

For Mr. Reynolds—Mr. Adrain. 

‘For Mr. Pennington—Mr. Edward Joy Morris, 

For Mr. Curry-Mr. Pugh. 

» Kor Mr. Hil—Mr. William N. H. Smith. 

For Mr. Avery-~Mr. James A. Stewart. 


And then, on motion of Mr. HARRIS, of Mary- 
land, (at five minutes after four o’clock, p. m.,) 
the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frivay, January 27, 1860. 


The House met at twelve o'clock, m. 
Bee Jamus A. Proctor. 
he Journal of yesterday was rcadand approved. 


THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


The CLERK. announced as the business first 
in order the question of order heretofore raised by 
Mr. Corts. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Irise, Mr. Clerk, for the pur- 
pose of making a personal explanation. [ask that 
a ad ieee may be read by the Clerk from 
the New York Tribune of the 24th instant. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“Tn the autumnal contest of 1858, five gentlemen were 
candidates for election, or reélection, to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, ‘Their names were {lonace F, CLARK, GEORGE 
Brisas, Garnerr B. ADRAIN, Jeror R. Ricas, and Joux 
G. Davis, Neither of them was a Republican, but all pro- 
fessed to agree substantially with the Repubiicans on the 
Kansas outrages, the Lecompton swindle, and. cognate 
questions. “Each admitted that it would be impossible to 
be elected without Republican, support, and each was eager 
to obtain such aid. This support was tendered to them on 
the coudition (among others) that, after a reasonable time 
in which to wake a record in accordance with their own 
peculiar positions, they would aid the Republicans in or- 
ganizing the House, either by voting directly for their can- 
didate, or securing the plurality rule, or refraining from 
voting, or in some other cffective mode. The pledge to 
meet this exigency was made during the canvass, either in 
words from their own lips, or was clearly implied in the 
fact that they knew that the Republicans, whose support 
they coveted, proposed to vole tor them with this express 
understanding. ‘I'he Republicans, on these conditions, and 
for these reasons, did vote for each of these gentlemen, in 
good faith; and, but for their votes, neither of them could 


now hold a seat in Congress. So much for the picture of 
1858.” 


Mr. ADRAIN. Mr. Clerk, Y do not rise for 
the purpose of engaging in any personal contro- 
versy with the editor of the New York Tribune. 
T have found by my experience that it is very bad 
policy to engage in a-personal controversy with 
the editor of a paper—particularly of a daily pa- 
per, when he has an opportunity to fire a shot at 


Prayer 


me every day. And, sir, I think we have seen |j 


this most fully exemplified in the attack made by 
the distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 


f 
i 
t 


Payor] upon the editor of the New York Her- | 


ald. I thought at the time, that gentleman had 
made a mistake, and I think he now discovers it, 
because Mr. Bennett has the advantage every day 
of attacking him, and if he intends to return the 
compliment he must rise here every day and at- 
tack Mr, Bennett... 

Ihave not, therefore, risen for the purpose of 
engaging in any. personal controversy with Mr. 
Greeley, because I frankly confess here that I re- 
gard him as a man of marked ability, of great 
moral courage, and of fidelity to the political prin- 
ciples he entertains. I differ-with him upon the 
question of slavery, and as to his mode of settle- 
ment of it; but he is entitled to his sentiments as 
much as lam. I do not assert here that Mr. 
Greeley intentionally designed to do me wrong, or 
any of the gentlemen who are alluded to in the 
article which has just been read; but I presume, 
sir, some evil-disposed person has given him some 
information, upon which he has based his charge. 
Now, I wish to say there is not a particle of truth 
in the charge that is made in the article which has 


just been read. As I stated a few days ago, [ran Í 


in my district as an anti-Lecompton Democrat. 1 
made no pledges expressly as stated in that charge; 
and, sir, there was no pledge implied that I would 
vote for any Republican for Speaker of this 
House, or aid the Republican party in its organ- 
ization. In the canvass of 1858 it was supposed, 
from the excited state of political feeling in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, arising from the mad 
and suicidal policy pursued by Mr. Buchanan on 
the Kansas question, that the Republican party 
would be strongly in a majority here, and could 
organize the House without the aid of a single 
anti-Lecompton Democrat; and, therefore, there 
was no necessity for making pledges by’ me; and 
no pledge was expected. 

I say hore, and I desire the reporter of the New 
York Tribune to take it down, that I ask for the 
proof, from any man in my district, State, or else- 
where, that I ever made a pledge to assist in or- 
ganizing this [louse by the clection of a Repub- 

ican Speaker, or in any other way. It is rather 
singular, Mr. Clerk, that the New York Tribune 
should have made this charge, when not a single 
Republican paper in my district or State has made 
it. Why, sir, if any person should know any- 
thing in regard to my State, and of what was the 
understanding between the Republican party and 
myself, it certainly would have been the editors 
who control the Republican papers in my dis- 
trict; and yet every Republican paper in my dis- 
trict, and in my State, when alluding to me, has 
asserted that my course so far has been perfectly 
consistent with my political principles. Now, I 
beg Jeave to refer to the Hunterdon Republican, 


a paper published at Flemington, in my district, | 


in which is a short article referring to me, from 
which I desire to read a short extract. The editor 
says: f ; 

“Mr. ADRAIN was reélected as an Independent Demo- 
erat, and so tar his course has been consistent with his posi- 
tion; and more, we believe he has the courage to maintain 
that independence to the end.” 

This is one of the leading Republican papers in 
my district. Lam well acquainted with the editor, 
and if anybody knew there was any pledge ex- 
pressly given by me, or any pledge mmplicd, that 
editor would know the fact, and would before this 
have stated it in his paper. 

Now, sir, I beg leave to refer to another paper, 
the American Standard, published atJersey City, 
in my State, although not in my district. The 
editor of that paper, a man of ability and great 
literary taste, was formerly a resident of the city 
where I reside—the city of New Brunswick. He 
resided there during the fall of 1858, and was a 
political opponent of mine. He belonged to the 
American party and refused to vote for me on the 
ground that I was a Democrat. Inow wish to 
read a few extracts from this paper, wherein is 
fairly stated the position I held in my canvass in 
1858. The editor in this article from which I read 
sets out with alluding to the speech } had the 
honor of delivering here a few days ago, and states 
that I ran in my district as an anti-Lecompton 
Democrat, He says: 


“Mr. ADRAIN states the substantial truth. And being 
perfectly familiar with alj the events of the canvass by 
which he was returned to Congress, we have no hesitation 
in declaring that he made no pledges. nor concessions to 
either the American or Republican parties which they could 


ossibly construe into an abandonment of his well-known | 


emocracy. -Andif the fact of their support were any plea, 
the Americans, whose support was generally and most 
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heartily given, have fallas much right to count upon his 
coöperation as the Republicans ; nay, more, since his views 
upon territorial policy, the very point upon which his elec- 
tion was made to hinge, more nearly coincides with theirs 
than with those of the latter. 

“ The writer, at that time a citizen of the third congres- 
sional district, was distinctly and unequivocally opposed to 
the nomination of Mr. Adrain, on the ground that he wasa 
Democrat; that he had given up no single point of policy 
to which, as a Democrat, he had all his life been wedded ; 
that we could expect to find in him, if elected, only a polit- 
ical adversary; and that the dispute between him and the 
Administration, on account of which he threw himself upon 
the people of the third district, was in fact a mere’ family: 
quarrel—a squabble between Mr. Aprarnasa known friend 
of Mr. Doucias, whose views for the Presidency he favored, 
and the Administration men who desired the reélection of 
Mr. Buchanan. We were, however, largely overruled. Al- 
most every American favored Mr. ADRAIN ; first, because it 
was doubtful if an American, or one favoring Americanism, 
could be elected in a district so largely Democratic as was 
the third ; and secondly, because of his epen support of the 
Crittenden-Montgomery amendment, and his no less open 
avowal of its principles. The Republicans favored him, 
first, because they did not.see the way clear to the election 
of an ultra politician of their views; but chiefly, as they 
everywhere avowed, before his nomination and at every 
publie meeting during the canvass, because by his reélec- 
tion in opposition to the regular nomination of the Demo- 
cratic party, a stinging rebuke would be administered.” 

He says, further: 


“We heard Mr. Avrai, at different times during this 
canvass, and can fully substantiate what he has to say of 
not having deserted his allegiance to the Democratic party 
—unless, indeed, his rejection of regular nominations be 
such desertion. His Democratie principles he everywhere 
openly avowed, and with a frankness which we, at the 
time, thought dangerous. He never, by any implication, 
adopted the Republican theory as to the mode of dealing 
with slavery ; but put forward, as the ground of his appeals 
for support, the unrelenting malignity with which he was 
persecuted by the Administration, and his faithfulness to, 
and implicit adoption of, popular sovereignty.” * * * 
“Mr. ADRAIN did not renounce a single Democratic prin- 
ple ; everywhere boldly declared that he had ever been, 
and remained, a Democrat; and simply denied the princi- 
ple which the Administration, in opposition to Democratic 
maxims and platform, had initiated in respect to the Ter- 
ritories, and would never consent to be driven away from 
the antagonistic ground which he avowed.” 

I regret, Mr. Clerk, the necessity of taxing the 
patience of the House in reading such lengthy 
extracts; but it was due to my position here, Here 
is a charge in a leading paper in the city of New 
York, that I made a pledge to support the Repub- 
lican party in the organization of this House. My 
personal honor is affected. If I had made such a 
pledge, it would have been fulfilled before to-day. I 
came here asa free man, with no shackles upon me. 
I do not wear them; and Jintend to act as an inde- 
pendent man, according to the convictions of m 
own conscience, and the principles upon which 
I was clected. I belong to the anti-Lecompton 

arty, which seems tobe very small in this House. 
Nobody: seems to pay ita great deal of respect, I 
am sorry tosay. ‘The Republican party will not 
unite with it. The South American party declare 
that they abhor the doctrine of popular sover- 
eignty; and many of my southern Democratic 
friends here, who were very loud in their support - 
of popular sovereignty in the year 1856, when 
Mr. Buchanan was elected President on that issue, 
have now absolutely turned their backs upon it. 
Now, sir, although I made no pledge, expressed 
or implied, to aid the Republican party in the 
organization of the House; yet, sir, if the House 
be not soon organized; when the great interests 
of the country so much demand it; when south- 
ern gentlemen upon this floor declare that they 
intend to perpetuate discord here—lcading to dis- 
cord out of the House, and perhaps to the disso- 
lution of the Union—I do not know but my sense 
of duty, my love of country, may lead me yet to 
unite with the Republican party on such a na- 
tional and conservative man as J think may be 
elected Speaker, in order that the House. may. be 
organized; which would gladden our hearts, and 
the hearts of the people of the whole country. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana, Mr. Clerk, I made 
ita rule when I first took my seat here, many 
ycars ago, never to rise to a personal explanation 
with reference to anything that might be said of 
me, as to my conductas a member of this House, 
by any of the newspapers of the country. But, 
inasmuch as silence on my part, upon this occa- 
sion, might be construed into an admission that 
the charges contained in the article referred to b 
the gentleman from New Jersey are true, I feel it 
my duty to depart from that rule which I had laid 
down for my action here. On this occasion I shall 
be very brief. I regret I cannot pay the editor 
of. the New York Tribune the high compliment 
which my friend from New Jersey paid him. That 
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I could not do, sir, with my own sense of propriety 
and truth. And now, sir, I wish to say that, so 
far as Lam concerned, and so far as the allegations 
contained in that article read from the Tribune 
allude to me, they are wholly and totally untrue. 
{ made no pledge, in the canvass of 1858, to the 
Republican. party, directly or indirectly, that I 
would aid them in the election of a Speaker, or in 
the organization of the House in any manner or 
form. At home, my position upon this question 
is well understood; and, as. I remarked a moment 
ago, it is not necessary for me to say a single word 
so far as my position there is concerned. I was 
elected as a Democrat, avowing, in every speech 
I made during the canvass, that my political prin- 
ciples were unchanged. 

My competitor, who is an able man and a higa- 
toned gentleman, and it does me pleasure to bear 
witness to that fact upon this floor, on many oc- 
casions during that canvass read froma speech 
delivered byme in this House on the Lecompton 
question, about two years ago, for the purpose of 
showing to the Republican party that I was not 
one of them, and therefore was not entitled to their 
support. He had a perfect right to do so—it was 
‘fair and proper that he should do so. I desire 
‘just here to have read from the Clerk’s desk the 
-extract from my speech which my competitor 
read, and to which I have referred., 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“Now, sir, let us tum to the platform of principles 
adopted by the Republican party in the convention which 
eels at Philadelphia, on the question of slavery. Here 

“< Resolved, That the Constitution confers upon Congress 
sovereign power over the Territories of the United States 
for their government; and that, in the exercise of this 
power, it is both the right and duty of Congress to prohibit 
in the Territories those twin relics of barbarism, polygamy 


and slavery.’ 
ae * * * w * * * * * 


‘The platform of the Republican party, which I have 
presented, is in palpable. conflict with that of the Demo- 
„cratic party. ft justifies and counsels direct intervention 
of Congress with the institution of slavery; and, to-day, it 
meets my unqualified disapprobation and hostility, as it ever 
did. ` I condemn it in theory, in principle, and in practice. 
I should regard its enforcement as unwise, inexpedient, and 
. dangerous to the peace of the country, and to the integrity 
of the Union of these States. ‘Then, sir, if Istand where 
L have always stood, in an attitude of open hostility to the 
avowed principles of the Republican party, who shall dare 
accuse me of deserting the Democratic for the Republican 
faith 2? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. When that extract 
from my speech was read by my competitor, I 
reavowed that doctrine, and was explicit in doing 
so, saying, at the same time, that I had not 
changed the opinions there expressed; and that, 
if any gentleman in my congressional district 
voted for me for a seat in Congress, he voted for 
me with a full knowledge that I then entertained 
those opinions, as expressed in that speech; so 
that after the election was over, no gentleman 
could fairly charge me with having obtained his 
vote without a full knowledge of the position I 
occupied. , 

Mr. Clerk, I still maintain that doctrine, and I 
intend to maintain it, let what may come. My 
congressional district is largely Democratic; and 
it-was well known to the Republican party that 
they could not elect a candidate in opposition to 
the nominee of the Democratic party. If I had 
not beén a candidate for Congress, the nominee of 
the Democratic party would now occupy the scat 
I have the honor to hold upon this floor. That, 
sir, the Republican party well know. Many of 
that party voted for me for the purpose of rebuk- 
ing the Administration for its Lecompton policy, 

"as they expressed it. Others supported me as a 
choice of evils between two Democratie candi- 
dates. But all, as far as I know, who voted for 
me, did so with a full knowledge of the position 
I occupied upon the slavery question, fully, freely, 
and frankly proclaimed on all occasions. I thank 
them for their support. — a . i 
Sir, I did denounce this Administration for its 
Lecompton policy, and for that which naturally 
flowed from it—the proscription, Mr. Clerk, by 
this Democratic Administration, of Democrats for 
standing upon what I then understood, and still 
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party upon the subject of slavery in the Territo- 
ries. Ihave never made any concessions to this 
Administration of my position on that question, 
and I intend never todoso. My position on that 
question was deliberately taken, and time has 
served to convince me that I was right. . There 
was a spirit of proscription on the part of this 
Administration toward anti-Lecompton Demo- 
crats, that was unpardonable. I denounced itas 
political tyranny, and I shall continue to doit 
whenever and wherever it is necessary; but, sir, 
in doing that, I never sacrificed any of my Dem- 


‘ocratic opinions and principles. 


Mr. Greeley pretends to allege what I said and 
picdged to the Republicans of my district. Within 
a few wecks past the Wabash Express, a lead- 
ing Republican paper of my district, published at 

Taute, in speaking of my position here, 
used language which I desire the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

‘© Whether Mr. Davis intends now to vote on any one 
occasion with the Republican party in Congress is-a matter 
entirely of his own. So far as the Republican party in this 
congressional district is concerned, they have no pledges 
from him, nor has he any from them. If his own sense of 
right will not lead him to espouse the Republican doctrines, 
and act with the Republican party, we have but little hope 
of his conversion, for he is under no pledges to do so. 

“ We have said thus much in justice to the party that 
oppose the Democracy in this district, in justice to. Mr. 
Davis, and because it is true.” 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. That is, I say, from 
the leading Republican paper of my district, and 
that paper must have known the position I took 
in my canvass. F thank the editor of that paper 
here in my place for the justice he has done me. 

I will now have read an extract from another 
very respectable Republican paper, published in 
my own town, called the Parke County Repub- 
lican, and which, of all others, must know what 
pledges I made, if any, to the Republican party 
of my district. . i 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

< While he never professed to be. a Republican, and while 
he made no pledge to that party to obtain its vote, he cer- 
tainly did owe it to himself to stand firm in opposition to 
the Administration, which he denounced as infamous.” 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. J think I have said 
enough to show that Mr. Greeley is grossly, per- 
haps innocently, mistaken as to the allegations 
contained in his article. I will add onc word 
more, however: that I am not to be driven from 
my sense of propriety, nor out of the Democratic 
party, so long as it stands by Democratic prin- 
ciples, as embodicd in the Cincinnati platform, 
and interpreted by Mr. Buchanan in his letter ac- 
cepting the nomination for President, in 1856, by 


| any attacks upon, me, from any quarter whatever. 
n 


a colloquy which occurred the other day be- 
tween my colleagucsand myself, in speaking of the 
vote which I reccived in my congressional district, 
Lam reported to have said that I received a major- 
ity of the Democratic votes, a large majority of 
the Republican votes, and all the American votes. 
I do not think I used the language exactly as 
reported, at least I did not intend to do so, and 
should have made the correction had I scen the 
reporter’s manuscript before it went to the press; 
and it is due tovmyscelf and to my constituents to 
say here what I did intend to say. 

received, sir, in that contest, I believe all the 
American votes; if there were any who did not 
vote for me, I am not aware of it. I received the 
great body of the Republican votes—there were 
a number who did not vote for me—and I shall 
ever be grateful for that support; but they voted 
for me with a full knowledge of my political prin- 
ciples and position. I received a majority of the 
Democratic votes in my own county; but it is 
probable that, in the aggregate, I did not receive 
a majority of the Democratic votes in my district. 
That is a fair statement of the votes which I re- 
ceived, according to the best information { have 
on the subject. 

Now, sir, having said thusmuch, I think I ought 
to apologize to the House for taking up so much 
of their time by replying to anything which may 
appear against me, or any imputation upon my 


understand, to be the platform of the Democratic || motives by a newspaper. T think it isg 
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out of taste to make personal explanations sf 
erence to charges which may be made upon. 
tlemen upon this floor, in the discharge ‘of thelr 
high duties, by the newspaper press of thé. coun- 
try, and I think itis the last timé,T shall do-66, as 
it is the first time I have ever feltit yy-duty to do 
so upon this floor. ee A 

Havingsaid thus much, and thanking the House 
for its kind attention, I have done. 7) Sun 

Mr. RIGGS. J, too, am included in the charge 
made by the New York Tribune, with having vio- 
lated pledges made during my canvass in the ‘fall 
of 1858. When I saw that charge inthe Tribune, 
I did not propose. to, notice it in any way; first, 
because the editor of the New York Tribune isnot 
one of my constituents, and I do not consider my- 
self responsible to any one. but my constituents 
for my course upon this floor; and secondly, bè- 
cause I doubt the propriety of members noticing 
newspaper attacks upon this floor; for, ifthe prac- 
tice were generally adopted, the whole time of the 
House would be consumed in replying to theat- 
tacks upon members by the various newspapers 
throughout the country. .I therefore say now, 
that this is the last time that I will ever make any 
reply to a newspaper attack upon my. political 
character. ` ie 

Now, Mr. Clerk, as to. my position. I was 
nominated by a convention of Democrate antis 
Lecompton Democrats exclusively. ‘There was 
no Republican in that convention. The pledges 
upon which I was elected. are contained in the 
resolutions of thatconvention. I made no pledges, 
express or implied, outside of the resolutions 
passed by that convention. Those resolutions 
bind me to maintain the doctrine of popular sov- 
ereignty. lt would be a violation of the s irit of 
those resolutions for me to support the epub- 
lican nomince for Speaker of ‘this Fiowse, ulasa 
the great interests of the country and the Gov- 
ernment, should require it; unless therë was a 
danger that this Government should suspend its 
operations from the non-organization of ‘this 

ouse, when thesé other considerations would 
enter into the question. But. until that contin- 
gency arises, I now say, in answer to the Tribune, 
that I made no pledge; that there was no pledge, 
express, or implied upon my part, during my 
canvass, to aid the Republicans in organizing 
this House. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. Task the unanimous con- 
sent of the House to introduce a resolution; and 
I ask that it may be read for information. 

The resolution was read, as follows:. 

Resolved, That hereafter no personal explanation shall 
be in order, except to. correct. the reports in the official 
paper of.the House, (Globe,) or to explain or modify lan- 
guage used in debate. $ 

Mr. McKNIGHT. I hope there will be no 
objection to that resolution. Every person in 
this House, I think, will coincide with me in say- 
ing that this matter of personal explanation has 
grown into an enormous abuse, if not a nuisance. 
Every gentleman who takes the floor, after read- 
ing a paragraph from some newspaper, says he 
does not care anything about it, and yet he con- 
sumes the precious time of this House in explain- 
ing the very paragraph. I hope there will be no 
objection to the resolution. If there is any inis- ` 
take in the official report, let gentlemen, of course, 
correct it. But this taking up a paper here, pub- 
lished anywhere from the Aroostook boundary to 
Bayou Sara, and having it read here, L think is 
all nonsense. ` 

Mr. MAYNARD. 
lution. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. Iam sorry for it. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I desire to say, that I have 
made no personal explanation, and hope T shall 
have no occasion to make any, but the personal 
honor of every gentleman must be in his own keep- 
ing, he must es the custodian of it himself. There 
are occasions on which gentlemen upon this floor, 
in justice to themselves, are required to make cor~ 
rections of misstatements offucts, or misrepresent- 
ations of their opinions. _We'mustleave it to the 


I must object to that reso- 
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sense of justice of the members themselves, and 
to their own Bense of propriety. I trust that the 
privileges of the House will not be invaded or vi- 


olated by any one, and I presume they will net be | 


that is; thatno gentleman will take up the time of 

the House, unless he considers it a duty para- 

“gaount'to himself. For that reason Lam induced 

“to objéct to the resolution. °° 

~ But, being upon the floor, I move that the House 
Now proceed to the election of Speaker, viva voce, 
‘and upon that I call the previous question. 

Mr. NOELL: I second it. 

Mr. REAGAN. I move that there be a call of 
the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll was accordingly called; when the fol- 
lowing gentlemen failed to answer to their names: 

Messrs. Brown, Clark B. Cochrane, Reynolds, Riggs, 
Simms, Stallworth, and Stratton. 

During the call, 

Mr. NIXON stated that Mr. Riaes had paired 
off with Mr. Srrarron, until Tucsday next at 
noon. 

Mr, PEYTON said: My colleague, Mr. Simms, 
is still confined to his room by sickness. I un- 
derstand that he is paired off with Mr, KILGORE. 

Mr. KILGORE. I understood this morning 
from some gentleman upon the other side that 
Mr. Simms had been paired this morning with 
some other gentleman. 

Mr. PEYTON. I do not know of any such 
pair, 
$ Mr. COVODE. I will state that a gentleman 
upon the other side of the House requested me to 

air Mr. Sums with some gentleman upon this 
side, After looking about I could find no person 
here with whom 1 could pair him, and I proposed 
to pair him with Mr. Crank B. Cocnrans, and 
it was agreed to make that pair for to-day. 

Mr. PEYTON. In the conversation which I 
' had with that gentleman from this side, to whom 
“the gentleman from Pennsylvania referred, I re- 
fused to have Mr. Simms paired with Mr. Ciark B. 
Cocunaxn. Mr. Crark B. Cocurane cannotbe 
hore. My colleague is sick, and did not desire to 


come out, and I therefore proposar to pair him off 


for the day; but he could be here. 

Mr. KILGORE. I had no knowledge of an- 
other pair when I consented to pair with him. I 
knew that Mr. Simms could be brought here, and 
knowing that fact 1 was willing to extend to him 
that courtesy which has been heretofore extended 
to other gentlemen. His friends proposed to send 
a carriage for him, if he could not be paired. He 
occupies a room near me, and I saw him this 
morning upon the side-walk, and I knew he could 
be brought here, though at some hazard, perhaps, 
to himself, Under such circumstances I was will- 
ing to pair with him; but if there was another 
pair, of course I cannot consent to continue it. 

Mr, PEYTON. I do not think there is another 
pair. 


Mr. COVODE. Tho pair with Mr. Crark B. | 


Cocunanr was made by a friend of Mr. Simms. 
I would state further, thatit has been my business, 
to some extent, to attend to these pairs, Gente- 
men have come to me repeatedly from that side 
of the House, to have men paired off, and I have 
paired more than a dozen men since the mecting 
of the present Congress, with men disabled upon 
the other side, and not able to be brought here. 
Mr. PEYTON, It is evident that Mr. Crank 
B. Cocunane could not be here, and cannot get 
here, and consequently I was unwilling to pair 
my colleague with him. T was informed by the 
gentleman who went over to the other side to try 


and arrange a pair, that he could pair Mr, Sims |! 


with Mr. Cuarx B. Cocuranr, and I said there 
was ho use in pairing bim with Mr. COCHRANE, 
because Mr. Cocnrane could not be here. [said 
I would not pair him with Mr. Cocnraye, but 
would ask some other gentleman to pair with him. 
I met Mr. Kineore, and he said that he would 
pair with Mr, Sais, and I accepted the pair, sup- 
posing that it would be carried out. 

Mr. KILGORE, I shall carry it out, if there 
is not another pair, 

Mr. OLIN. J do not know why the gentleman 
from Kentucky states that Mr, Crang B. Cocu- 
RANE will not be here. I probably know more 
about it than he does. : 

Mr. PEYTON. Perhaps the gentleman does, 

Mr. OLIN, I understand that Mr. COCHRANE 


Mr. COVODE. Itis known to many gentle- 
men that I have acted as a sort of pairmaster gen- 
eral for this side of the House for some time past, 
and I have time and again paired gentlemen on 
this side, who were here and able to vote, with 
gentlemen on the other side, who were absent 
from sickness. Now, if gentlemen on the other 
side are going to establish the rule that they will 
not pair well men with sick men, all] have to say 
is, that we on this side have always much fewer 
sick men in the course of a session than they 
have. 

I understood that the pair was made between 
Mr. Simms and Mr. Cuark B. Cocurans; ang if 
gentlemen do not intend to stand by the pairs as 
arranged, I shall have to ask them to take the 
trouble of making them off my hands. 

Mr. PEYTON. I think it but right and cour- 
teous that we should pair with gentlemen who are 
indisposed, as we are all liable to little attacks 
of sickness that last a day or two; and I would 
always do that. ButI do not think that it is fair 
to pair a man whovis able to get here, and who 
will probably be confined for a very short ume, 
with one who is at a distance, and who will prob- 


ably be confined for along time. Tam, therefore, | 


unwilling to pair my colleague with Mr. Ciark 
B. Cocurane; but if gentlemen opposite wish it, 
we will pair Mr. Cocnrane with Mr. Stani- 
WORTH. 4 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Clerk, if I understood 
what fell from the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Covone,] I infer from it that he regards the 
refusal on the part of Mr. Peyro to pair off his 
colleague with Mr. Cxrarr B. Cocnranz, who is 
now understood to be absent ina distant part of 
the State of New York, as a refusal to make a 
pair of the character of pairs that have been fre- 
quent in this House. 

Now, it will be remembered by the House, that 
I had something to do with making a number of 
pairs, because of the absence of a colleague of 
mine; but I would beg those members to recollect 
that the pairs in every instance were entirely of a 
different character from this. My colleague, itis 
true, was detained from his seat by illness; but he 
was in this city; he was within two squares of 
this Capitol; and no pair was made upon the other 
side except upon my assurance that he wasinsuch 


a condition that he could be brought into the | 


House for the purpose of voting. I acknowledge 
the propricty of that requisition; and I never would 
have presumed to insist upon a pair had he not 
been m such a position that he could have been 
brought here; for I placed the application fora 
pair upon, the ground that it wasa courtesy which 
should be extended to him, because, if he were to 
come here, it might result in injury by producing 
a relapse. 

Mr. OLIN. I presume the gentleman does not 
intend to say that we have not paired off gentle- 


| men with Democrats upon the other side who 
| have been wholly unable to attend. 


He will rcc- 
ollect that during the sickness of Mr. Joun Cocn- 
rang, day after day pairs were made here, when 
it was known that it was utterly impossible for 
him to attend the House. Pairs have not been 
confined to those cases where il was possible for 
members to be brought here. They have been 
made upon this side with members who were 
utterly unable to attend. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I have no knowledge of that 
fact; but this I do know, that with respect to the 
gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Curny,] who was 
confined to his bed by serious indisposition, gen- 
tlemen opposite refused to pair with him, and he 
was brought here to the serious injury of his 
health. That was only a few days since. Mr. 
Curry was compelled to be brought here to vote, 
because a pair was absolutely refused. 

Mr. OLIN. The matter is arranged now. Mr. 
Mac tay has agreed to pair off for to-day with Mr. 
Cark B. Cocurane, and the pair between Mr. 
Kincore and Mr. Simms stands. 

Further proceedings under the call were then 
dispensed with. ; 

The main question was then ordered; and Mr. 


was puired off, and expected to return before thia || Maywarn’s motion was agreed to. 


Mr. MALLORY. Mr. Clerk, the party with 
which I have the pleasure to.act in this House 
yesterday pretty generally voted for My. Sarr, 
of North Carolina. We believed at the time 
that we had taken a move which would perhaps 
result in an organization of the House. We 
believed the professions of those on every side of 
the House who said that they were willing to come 
to the support of a sound, conservative, national 
man, of any party, and elect him Speaker. . It 
was upon the faith of those pledges, if not ex- 
pressed, implied, that, as such a man, Mr. Suerte 
was put before the House yesterday. I have been 
approached by several gentlemen on both sides, 
who stated that they did not like the way in which 
Mr. Smirnu was put forward; and that, in order 
that they might understand what they were doing, 
we should put him formally forward in nomina- 
tion this morning. In compliance with that desire, 
thus expressed—I may say, in compliance with 
the expectation of the House—I now announce 
that I have been instructed by my party formally 
@o put in nomination, as candidate for Speaker, 
Wiuuiam N. H. Smita, of North Carolina. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I desire to ask whether 
or not Mr. Smitu, of North Carolina, can com- 
mand the entire strength of the American party 
in this House ? 

Mr. MALLORY. In response to the gentle- 
man from Georgia, I will say that I believe he can 
and will. I believe that he ought to commandit, 
and I believe that he will. I believe that he ought 
and I believe that he will so command not only 
the entire vote of the gentleman’s party, but a 
great many,of the votes on this side of the House. 
That is the reason I put him in nomination 

Mr. MILES, I wish to trespass upon the at- 
tention of the House for a single moment. What 
E have to say is elicited from me in consequence 
of what fell from the gentleman from Kentucky. 
He alluded to the fact that there were gentlemen 
upon this floor who were pledged to vote for an 
American and who had indicated their determin- 
ation todo so.” Iam one of the gentlemen on this 
side of the House, who, in so many words, said I 
was ready to vote for an American, an out and 
out American, as I expressed it, in opposition to 
the Republican nomince. I am perfectly willing 
io vote for Mr. Smitu, and I have said so from 
the beginning; but I did not vote for Mr. SMTH 
yesterday, on either of the ballots then taken, be- 
cause I did not consider that be had been formally 
put forward by the southern Opposition party. I 
did not think that it was fair for them to expect 
us to go over to one of their men until they had 
indicated a disposition themselves to give him 
their united support. My first choice for Speaker 
of this House was Mr, Bococx. I believed at the 
beginning, as I believe now, that he is altogether 


| the best gentleman upon this floor to fill that 


chair. That is my honest and conscientious con- 
viction, and I would prefer seeing Mr. Bococx 
made Speaker to any other gentleman in the House. 
But, sir, as there is a disposition on our side of 


| the House to unite and harmonize the various cle- 


ments of the opposition to the Republican party, 
T am quite ready to vote for Mr. Smrrn, of North 
Carolina, and [will cheerfully do so now, as he 
has been formally put forward. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Iwill add a word 
to what has been said. It is known to the House 
that the Legislative Assembly of Virginia have 
poe resolutions requesting the Representatives 
rere from that State to support for Speaker any 
sound, conservative, national man. I understand 
Mr. Sairu, of North Carolina, to come. within 
that category.- IJearn that he is and has been 
a member of the Whig party, and that he is not 
and never has been a member of the American 
party. I learn that he has had occasion to vote 
neither pro or con. upon the Kansas question. It 
strikes me, then, that he is a man upon whom 
the various elements in opposition to the Repub- 
lican party might more happily unite because of 
his position politically than probably upou any 
other man upon this floor. If he is notand never 
has been a member of the American party, with 
a view to the adjustment of the question of organ- 
ization of this House, I think that the northwest- 
ern Democratic ‘members can afford to vote for 
him. He hag not voted on the Kansas question ` 

pro or con., and he is, therefore, free from any 
prejudices growing out of that question. ‘There- 
fore, sir, in view of the present condition of the 
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country and the absolute necessity for an organi- 
zation, why cannot we all unite upon him? I 
shall most cheerfully support him, and I trust 
that it will be the pleasure of the opposition to 
the Republican party of this House to unite upon 
him. [Cries of ‘¢ Call the roll P?] 


THIRTY-NINTH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


The House accordingly proceeded to the thirty- 
ninth ballot for Speaker, with the following re- 
sult: Whole number of votes, 228; necessary to 
achoice, 115; of which— 


Mr. William N. H. Smith received...... 
Mr. Sherman 
Mr, Corwin 


+112 
106 


Mr. Horace F. Clark 


4 

1 
Mr. Howard... cee csen ee 1 
Mr. Vance..... 1 
Mr. Bocock...... 1 
Mr. John G. Davis. x 1 
Mr. Pepnington.ssssssssiress suse + ob swore sieves 1 


So there was no choice. 


The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. William N. H. Smith—Messrs. Green Adams, 
Thomas L. Anderson, William C. Anderson, Ashmore, 
Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, 
Bouligny, Royce, Brabson, Branch, Briggs, Bristow, Burch, 
Burnett, Horace F. Clark, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, 
Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton 
Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, in Winter Davis, Reu- 
ben Davis, De Jarnette, Dimmick, Edmundson, English, 
Etheridge, Iiorence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, Gilmer, 
Hamilton, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, John T. Harris, 
Watton, Hawkins, Hill, Hindman, Houston, Howard, 
Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, 
Landrum, Larrabee, James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, 
Love, Mallory, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, May- 
nard, McClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Mill- { 
ward, Montgomery, Laban T. Moore, Sydenham Moore, 
Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, | 
Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, James C. Robinson, 
Ruffin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Singleton, William Smith, Ste- 
venson, James A. Stewart, Stokes, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, 
Underwood, Vallandigham, Vance, Webster, Whiteley, 
Winslow, Woodson, and Wright. 

For My. Sherman—Messts. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, ‘Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- | 
field, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkiing, | 
Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Ed- | 

erton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, 
foster, Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, 
Hale, Hall, Haskin, Hetmick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, 
Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William 
Kellogg, Kenyon, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Long- 
necker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, 
McPherson, Moorhead, Morrill, Morse, Olin, Palmer, Pen- 
nington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, Christo- 
her Robinson, Royee, Schwartz, Sedgwick, Somes, 
Epaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, 
Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, ‘Tompkins, Train, Trimble, 
Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, 
Cadwalader ©. Washburn, Elihu B. Washburne, Israel 
Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, and Woodruff. 

For Mr. Corwin—Messrs. Edward Joy Morris, Scranton, 
Sherman, and Wood. 

For Mr. Horace F. Clark—Mr. Adrain. 

For Mr. Howard-—Mr. John G. Davis. 

For Mr. Vance—Mr. William N. H. Smith. 

For Mr. Bocock—Mr. Holman. 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Mr. Allen. 

For Mr. Pennington—Mr. Nixon. 


During the call of the roll, 

Mr. CLEMENS, when his name was called, 
said: Mr. Clerk, I have voted for Mr. Bococx, 
then for Mr. Maynarp, next for Mr. Scorr, then 
for Mr. Gruen, and for other gentlemen, with the 
hope and the expectation that I might in some | 
degree contribute to the restoration of harmony in 
our midst. I have gone outas the dove went out 
from the ark, with the olive branch, and I have 
found no dry spot upon which I could place my 
feet in the wide waste of water. Iam now dis- 

osed to go out uponno more voyages of discovery. 
Pam disposed to give my vote for the Democratic 
nominee, and I hope that he will concentrate the 
votes of all his friends. 

A few days ago, when Mr. Gimer, of North | 
Carolina, voted for his colleague, [Mr. Smrrn,] T 
was struck with surprise by the fact that I found | 
that there were three or four of his party who con- 
tinued to vote for Mr. Gitmer himself. Now, 
whenever I can find that any gentleman of the cel- 
ebrated twenty-three Opposition Americans can 
concentrate the whole vote of his party, I will then 
consider the propriety of the course I ought to pur- 
sue. For the present, I beg leave to waitand see, 
and I cast my vote for Joun J. McRaxz, of Mis- 
sissippi. . 

The roll having been called through, 

Mr. MALLORY said: Ifeelmyself called upon, 
at this stage of the procecding, te announce the fact 
that we have now received: enough votes for our 


nominee for the Speaker’s chair to insure his clec- 
tion by the aid of the vote of the Democratic party ! 


| from the first an obstacle to its organization, I be- 


ofthis House. I nowannounce to gentlemen upon 
the Democratic side, to the House, and to ‘the 
country, the fact that, in view of this state of the 
case, we will present Mr. Smiru, of North Caro- 
lina, again as our candidate for the Speakership 
upon thenext ballot Every member of our party 
has voted for him. That was the condition pre- 
cedent, I understand, prescribed by gentlemen 
upon the other side of the House to obtaining their 
votes. Even now, if they will rise in their places 
before the result is announced, and change their 
votes, they may make Mr. Surru, of North Car- 
olina Speaker of this House, and the Republican 

arty will thereby be defeated. Let the country 
know the fact. {Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I change my votefrom 
Mr. Fiorence to Mr. Smita, of North Carolina. 

Mr. LAMAR. 1 change my vote from Mr. 
Bococx to Mr. SMITH, of North Carolina. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Under the circumstances, 
Mr. Clerk, which are now presented to this Housc, 
I will change my vote from Mr. Bocock to Mr. 
Ssnrn, of North Carolina. 

Mr. SICKLES. On a former occasion, sir, I 
had the pleasure of voting for Mr. Maynarp, of 
Tennessee. Some exceptions werc taken to that 
vote in quarters which I think entitled to respect; 
and I gave, not only upon this floor, but on a 
subsequent occasion through the press, my rea+ 
sons for the vote. It is not without embarrass- 
ment,and without some necessity for.explanation, 
that a northern Democrat, representing a constitu- 
ency in which there are many adopted citizens, can 
vote for a gentleman of the southern Opposition, 
who, if he have not anteecdents such as to make 
him obnoxious to a portion of my constituency, 
hasatleastassociation with those of that tendency. 
But Iam one fully disposed and prepared to mect 
my constituents, and say to them, that when I 
vote for a member of that party, I vote for a 
national, conservative man, and with a sincere 
desire to allay the exciting agitation which threat- 
ens so many disasters to the country; and I have 
no doubt that they will accord full justice to my 
motives and indorse myaction. I therefore desire 
to change my vote; and understanding itis possi- 
ble to elect Mr. Suir, of North Carolina, if those 
Democrats who, upon this ballot, have not voted 
for him, will change their votes, I do change my 
vote from Mr. Bococx to Mr: Smits, of North 
Carolina. [Applause from the galleries.] 

The CLERK. The Clerk appeals to the gal- 
leries to preserve order and decorum. These man- 
ifestations of feeling interrupt and disturb the 
proceedings upon the floor, and the Clerk docs 
hope that the galleries willabstain from manifesta- 
tions of applause during the voting. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. As longas 
I believed that the only effect of my vote would 
bea mere compliment to my friend, Mr. Smrt, of 
North Carolina, and would not change the result, 
I have voted uniformly for Mr. Bocock. But, be- 
lieving that now this Jong contest can be termin- 
ated, Í with pleasure cast my vote for Mr. Smiti, 
of North Carolina. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I desire to ask the officers 
now at the Clerk’s desk, if I have the right to do 
so, whether the gentleman from North Carolina 
has received the vote of his own party? [Cries | 
of“ Yes!”? & Yes ’] 

Mr. BINGHAM. I object to that inquiry. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will state that itis 
not in order to make inquiries of that kind. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Then I do not make the 
inquiry. I do not flatter myself with the idea 
that it was in response to the suggestion I made | 
that three gentlemen who have voted from the first 
for Mr. Gitmer changed their votes, but inas- 
much as Mr. Smitu himself comes from the State 
of North Carolina, the very State which hasgiven 
birth to the author of the book now the subjectof | 
controversy in this House, and which has been 


lieve thatthe conservative gentlemen uponall sides 
have it in their power to administer a merited 
rebuke to the other side of the House, by electing 
thegentleman from North Carolina to preside over 
the deliberations of this House, and save this 
country in this time of peril into which it has been 
driven. I have not the pleasure of the acquaint- 
ance of the gentleman from North Carolina. I 
do not know that I ever saw him; but, actuated 
alone by a desire to present a united action here, 
and desirous that no factious opposition of my i 


own, humble though it may be, shall -be an ob- 
struction tò- the organization of: this House; I 
change my vote from Mr, McRar; and‘give it'to- 
Mr. Smruy, of North Carolina. . Poa 
Mr. BRANCH. I desire to change my. vote, 
I have no explanation to make, and will only ex- 
ress the hope that my colleague may be-.elected 
eaker of this House. I change my vote from 
r Bococx to Mr. Smit, of North Carolina: 
Mr. CLARK, of New York. Ideemitniy duty 
to yield something of individual opinion for the 
sake of contributing to tho repose of the country, 
so far as that result can be attained by an organ- 
ization of the House. Therefore, :without’ the 
waiver of any political views of myown, and 
without the adoption of his, and for the sake‘of 
organization, I change my vote from Mr. Davis, 
of Indiana, and give it for the gentleman from 


North Carolina. . . : 7 
Mr. REAGAN. I voted for Mr. Bocock: I 

now change my vote to Mr. Saurn, of North 

Carolina. ; ; i 

Mr. McQUEEN. I have:no explanation ‘to 
make. I always vote as T please, and have .no 
explanation to make to anybody. I change.m 
vote from Mr. Bococx to Mr. SMITH, of Nort 
Carolina. 

Mr. SINGLETON. JI have not heretofore, as 
itis well known, voted outside of the Democratic 
organization; but I am not willing to stand in the 
way of an election of a Speaker; and without any 
explanation to the House—I say, sir, without any 
explanation to the House for my action, reserv- 
ing that for my constituents, if it shall be neces- 
sary to make any explanation at all—I change 
my vote from Mr. Bococx to Mr. Smrru, of North 
Carolina, . 

Mr. WHITELEY. I ear my vote from 
Mr. Bococx to Mr. Smitu, of North Carolina. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I desire to change my vote 
i from Mr. LarraBer to Mr. Smita, of North 

Carolina. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. I desire to , 
change my vote from Mr. Burwerr to Mr, Smita, 
of North Carolina. RES 

Mr. PUGH. I voted for Mr. SıncLETON.. I 
change my vote to Mr. Surru, of North Caro- 
ina Eie ye e daa eae 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Í change my vote from 
“Mr. Bocock.to Mr. Smirnu, of North Carolina. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I change my vote from 
Mr. Bocock to Mr. Smitu, of North Carolina. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Mr, Clerk, I wish 
to submit a word* to the House in regard to the 
vote I have given, and in regard to the vote I pro- 
pose to give. Evidently, in the eye of the coun- 
try, and in the eye of this House and this assem- 
bled audience, we have arrived ata crisis which, 
if changes of votes continue to be made, will result 
in the election of a Speaker for the Thirty-Sixth 
Congress of the United States, Itis- in reference 
to that great result and its consummation at this 
time, and in reference to the personal responsibil- 
ity which now f deem to devolve upon nie, that 
I wish to submit to the country and my constit- 
uency a few words as to the course I shall prob- 


| ably pursue. 


Sir, the organization of this House isa consum- 
mation devoutly to be prayed for. Itis upon that 
we have been engaged now for these many weeks, 
It is that to which the eyes and the hearts of pa- 
triots throughout the country have been so long 
directed. It is that alone which prevents’ the 
administration of national affairs; and it is, there- 
fore, that to which we should bead our undivided 
efforts. But if that alone were the object to be ac- 
complished, many and many a week ago is it that 
each man in this House, without regard to political 
distinctions, should have cast his vote for any gen~ 
tleman, indiscriminately, who was proposed as a 
candidate for his suffrage. 

If that be the paramount and exclusive gbject, 
why, then, did gentlemen upon this side refrain 
from casting their votes for Jonn SHERMAN, of 


; Ohio? Why, if that be the paramount and ex- 


elusive object, did gentlemen upon the other side 
restrain their votes from Tuomas S: Bocock, of 
Virginia? Why, sir, I ask, in the:name of pa- 
triotism, if the organization of this House be the 
exclusive and main object-within the aim and 
desire of men in the United States, why, under 
those considerations; was. it not that the small 
| number of men, the five anti-Lecomptonites upon 
| this floor, as they have been called, did not leave 


a 
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their position of opposition, L 
Democratic ranks? Why did not our friends, 


and wheel into the 
the 
South Americans, unite their force to ours; and 
then, as now, propose a gentleman from their own 
ranks; and, as.1 believe, of their own principles? 
disclaim those reasons. Tbelieve that they are 
: Simply reasons of expediency. They are reasons 
addressed to the principle of the loaves and fishes. 
They are not principles at the basis of a great | 
arty... They, sir, can give no vitality to any | 
hodyof men who may assemble under the con- ; 
veniionalities ofa. party in these United States. | 
“There is more than success at stake in party ac- į 
-tion; and the moment that success is thrustin our ! 
faces, and principle is trampled under foot for its 
sake, farewell to the discipline, and farewell to | 
the salutary influence of party. I cannot return | 
to my confiding constituency with an organization } 
for which E have east my vote at the'expense of 
one principle of my political faith. And, sir, until | 
Tam taught that the gentleman from North Cavo- | 
Jina, valuable as he is mall his personal relations, 
stands substantially upon the Demoeratic plat- | 
form, upon which my constituency repose, and 
upon whieh they have sent me here, I cannot, 
and I will not, give him my suffrage. I ean, sir, 
in no event extend to him my support while im- 
“pressed-that he is at all infected with a single prin- | 
ciple antagonistic to the well settled and time | 
cherished: democratic principle of protection to | 
the adopted citizen and the alien. 
Sir, is this principle, or is it expediency? Are 
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we to be rashed over this cataract in the hope of il 


mere success; or, like men, high-minded men, | 


who have a duty to perform, with high obligations 
resting upon us, are we not rather as 
in the midst of this falling ruin, if the. pillars of 
the Republic are. to. fall, to sustain the crumbling | 
ruin by the strength, the unaided. strength, of the | 
inherent vitality of the Democratie party ? 
Several Membens sought to interrupyMr. Coca- | 
RANE. |. i 

Mr. BURNETT. I object to the gentlemen 
being interrupted. He is speaking by consent of 
the House, and I protest against his speech being 
interrupted. , 
Mr. SOHN COCHRANE, 


the indulgence of the House. [have taken my 


position upon this floor for no mere declamatory jj 


purpose. When I perceive well-tried and veteran | 
soldiers—— 

Mr. MALLORY 
der. I apprenee leave was given to the gentle- 
cman from New York merely for the purpose of 
giving his reasons why he should change his vote. 

‘As I understand him ‘now, he announces that he 
does nol propose to change his vote. I therefore | 
suggest that his remarks are not in order. 

Mr, JOHN COCHRANE. I had no intention 
of changing my vote. [Cries from the Repub- 
lican benches of “ Go ont”) 

Mr. JENKINS. [call the gentleman to order; 
and I insist upon my point of order. | 

Mr. MALLORY. And Linsist upon my point | 
of order. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from New York | 
obtained the unanimous consent of the House to | 

submit his remarks. | 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, sir; and I say thatcon- | 
gent having been given to the gentleman from | 
New York to speak, no point of order now taken | 
can deprive him of the floor. \ 

Mr, JENKJNS. I want to state my point of 
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I do not purpose, ʻi 
Mr. Clerk, to trespass, to any great extent, upon fi 


. Trise‘to a question of or- jj 
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order. | 
Mr. MALLORY. We had no right to know | 
what was the purpose of the gentleman from New | 
York until he explained it himself. My colleague i 
well knows that consent was given to the gentle- | 
man from New York under the impression and | 
forthe purpose that he would proceed merely to 
explain the reasons for a contemplated change of į 
his vote. As soon as we discovered that the gen- | 
tleman was not doing that, when he stated that he | 
did not intend to change his vote, we had the right | 
to make a point of order. But I will withdraw 
my point of order, and do not object to the gentle- | 


man’s proceeding. i 

Mr. JENKINS. I do not withdraw my point 
of order. i 

Mr. BURNETT. I desire to say, in response 


H 

l} 

| 
to my colleague who first made the point of order, j 
| 

| 


| the House; and he then proceeded, for what pur 


Pat some ler 


į the gentleman intends to change his vote. 


| upon this occasion, to trespass ul 
the indulgence of the House. J have felt that it į; 


; . \ 
! because of the general action of my friends about į 


lits ranks. A gentleman is now proposed from + 


that-while [dissent from the positions taken by 
the gentleman from New York. in every respect | 


as governing his action in the premises, yet, sir, 
the House having given its consent, tacit, I grant 
you, to the gentleman to proceed to make. his 
remarks, and thé gentleman having gone on with 
his remarks without objection, f hold that itis not 
now in order for any gentleman to rise and make 
the point on him. Such has been the practice of 
the House. : 

Mr. JENKINS. I wish to state my point of 
order. J hold that remarks are out of. order at 
this stage of our procecdings—that is, while the 
roll is being called—ualess a member desires to 
give the reasons for changing his vote. That is į 
my point of order, and I insist on it. 

The CLERK. The Clerk wil state to the gen- 
tleman from Virgini 


a that it is true that remarks | 
are not in order during the call of the roll. 


But | 
the House, by unanimousconsent, can,even while 
a vote is being taken, permit a gentleman to make | 
remarks. The Clerk feels that he has no power | 
to decide the question, one way or the other; but 
he would respectfully suggest to the gentleman 
from Virginia that the gentleman from New York 
obtained the floor by the unanimous consent of 


neither the Clerk nor the House is advised, 
igth, to give the reasons not for the vote | 
he was about to give, but for the vote which he | 
had already given. Under the ractice of the 
Efouse, where the floor is obtained b unanimous į 
consent, and a gentleman is proceeding by that 
unanimous consent to make his statements, the 


pose 


Clerk docs not fecl authorized to call the gentle- il 


man to order. 

The Clerk desires to state further, however, 
that, if objection to proceeding were made at the 
time a member sought the floor, it would not be 
parliamentary for that member to procecd durin 
a call of the roll, or while the House was dividin, 
upon a question. 

Mr. JENKINS. The Clerk doesnot understand 
the point of order. It was not that the gentleman 
might not have gone on under the implied consent 
of the House, but that, even if permission had 
been given, he must confine his remarks within 
certain limits and restrictions, and those limits | 
and restrictions will allow him to go no further | 


v 
D 
oi 
D 


than to the reasons why he proposes to change | 


his vote; and that he cannot be in order, when || 


he has permission to, state the reasons why he | 
changes his vote, in giving reasons why he does | 
not change his vote. | 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. The’ gentleman | 
from Virginia is somewhat mistaken in reference | 
to purposes which, of course, he cannot under- 
stand, as I have not yet fully revealed them. My | 
purpose is to change my vote, but it is not to 
change it in the direetion in which many of my 
Democratie friends have been changing theirs. 
Mr. JENKINS. J withdraw my objection, as 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. | 1 do not propose, 
reasonably upon 


was incumbent upon me to make these remarks; 


me, in reference to the candidate who has been | 
presented from 
mitting upon this floo 
say at this time that i 


r what I have to say, I may | 
t has not been my purpose 
to trespass intentionally upon the patience of my 
audience. Lthasnot been, as I before stated, that i 
have sought the floor for a declamatory purpose 


> 


but only to define my position and give the rea- i 
sons for my action within the limits of the party |: 
with which it is my pride to act; and the more |; 


have 1 felt this incumbent upon me as I hstened | 
with attention and respect to ihe remarks of my || 
colleague, [Mr. StcxiEs,] who stated the reasons || 
which impelled and induced him to cast his vote 
for the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Now, sir, in regard to the conclusion to which ; 
I have come in this matter, I may state it very į 
simply and pertinently. , We have before us the 
candidate of the Democratic party, sclected from | 


an organization not within the Democratic party; , 
a gentleman who, as I understand, whatever may |; 
have been his political affiliations and 


the local Democratic party in the district from 
which he comes, who was nominated against its 
nominee, and occupies his seat not only as against | 
those gentlemen who, at the polls, maintained || 


North Carolina; and while sub- || 


|| Government should be no longer stayed 


| pause now to assign, I will vote for M 


Democratic principles, but in behalf of those who 
elected him, a representative of the principles 
of the lodges. I say, therefore, that it does not 
become me, as a Democratic Representative of a 
fearless Democratic constituency, from the city of 
New York, to cast my ballot for that gentleman; 
but I am constrained by every reason and b 
every consideration of propriety, looking as well 
to the integrity of the party of which Lam a mem- 
ber as to the Union which rests upon the success 
of that party, still to confine my vote to its ranks, 
and to indicate. by a change of my vote another 
individual in those ranks, a man upon whom all 
parties outside of the Republican party upon this 
floor can and should unite and put him in the 
Speaker’s chair. J refer to Jony S. Mituson, of 
Virginia, and for him I cast my vote. 

Mr. HOUSTON. [t is proper that I should 
say, in view of the probability of an organization 
of this House, that I have heretofore voted for 
no person but members of the Democratic party. 
It is due, however, to truth, to say that I have 
held myself ready, atany time, whenever my vote 
would, in all likchhood, effect an election by the 


| choice of any conservative man outside of the Re- 


publican party, to cast my vote for him. I voted 
this morning for Mr. Fi.orencr, of Pennsylvania; 
and although I fear that the present effort will be 
fruitless, yetin deference to the effort being made 
for the purpose of effecting an election, I am wil- 
ling to organize the House by the election of the 
gentleman from North Carolina. Therefore, I 
change my vote from Mr. Frorence to Mr. 
Smirna, of North Carolina. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Mr. Clerk, [differ from 
my honorable friend from New York [Mr. Jonw 
Cocnrans.] I think it isthe duty ofevery Demo- 


| cratand conservative man inthis House to vote for 


Mr. Smirn for Speaker. How stands the case? 
For some eight weeks we have been trying to elect 
a Speaker. ‘Throughout the whole of that period 
I have uniformly voted for a Democrat—some- 


| times for one Democrat, sometimes for another, 


but always for a Democrat standing inside of the 
Democratic organization, except when I voted for 
my anti-Lecompton fricnd from Indiana, [Mr. 
Davis.] In short, we have tried the availability 
ofalmost every Democrat in the House, yet have 
failed to elect any one. Not only have we failed 
to elect a Democrat, but no one has been elected, 
and the House is still unorganized, and must con- 
tinue so until we come to the determination to sac- 
rifice something of personal and party feeling for 
a common object. I, for one, am prepared to do 
so; and since we have been informed that itis in 
our power to elect Mr. Smirnu over Mr. SHER- 
MAN, I hasten to say so. I say this as a Demo- 


| crat—as a Democrat from the Northwest. 


Am I mistaken in what the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Marrory] has said? Did he say 
that it was now in the power of the Democratic 
party proper in this House—of the Democratic 


| organization here—to elect Mr. SMITH, by joining 


their votes with the votes already cast for him ? 

Mr. MALLORY. In response to the gentle- 
man’s inquiry, I will say that the vote now cast 
for Mr. Smirnu, with the votes of the Democratic 
party proper, will elect him. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Tam glad to be reas- 
sured on this point. Ishall vote for Mr. Sari, not 
only to avoid further delay, but because the coun- 
try has become tired, ay, nauseated with our con- 
tinued wrangles and squabbles; because both the 
character and national interests of the country are 
suffering, seriously suffering, for the want, of ne- 
cessary legislation; and because my own constit- 
uents are directly concerned that the wheels of 
in their 
regular, onward course, Our spectacle now is 
that of a Government paralyzed and powerless. 
How humiliating to the country! How discour- 
aging to the friends of freedom everywhere! 

For these reasons, among others I will not 
r. SMITHS 
not because he is a Democrat, but because he is 
not a Republican, and because he is not a Know 
Nothing, or American, so called. I vote for him 
because, although not a Democrat, he is the next 


a 01 antecedents, || thing to it—an old-lme Whig, a national Whig, 
has been sent here in opposition to the action of | a Clay and Webster Whi : 
|| isms. 


R g, free from all modern 
I would have preferred that he should have 
been a Democrat; but as he is not, I take him as 


he is—as a Whig—and I doubt not my constitu- 


ents will approve theact. Many of them are old- 


1860. 
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line Whigs, who have united with the Democracy 
in a commoneffort to rescue the Constitution and 
the Union from the party which now beleaguer it. 
Forgetting past differences, they are united in 


their present endeavors to roll back the turbid’ 


wave of Black Republicanism which is threatening 
to deluge our fair land of promise. The ephemeral 
questions of policy which formerly divided Whigs 
and Democrats have ceased to exist. .‘¢Bank;’? 

: tariff, and “ distribution,’ are no longer. prac- 
tical measures, but have either fulfilled their pur- 
poses, or otherwise have become obsolete by lapse 
of time and change. of circumstances. 


The all-absorbing issue now before the country | 


is the slavery question; and in regard to that ques- 
tion the Whig and Democratic parties affirmed 
the same doctrine in 1852—non-intervention; and 
this 1 understand to be the doctrine of all national 
Whigs in Illinois to-day. Thousands of these 
Whigs came to ourrescue in Illinois, in the mem- 
orable contest of 1858, which was crowned with 


the success of Senator Doveras; and many, very | 


many, of them voted for me in my late election; 
besides, in the present fierce struggle for Speaker, 
Mr. Smiru has voted for as many as three Dem- 
ocrats. Magnanimity, gratitude, therefore, as 
well as public duty, require of me that I should 
vote for Mr. Smita; and with these explanations, 
made in his presence and hearing, 1 do so frecly, 
not simply as a Democrat, but.as a patriot. 

I cross the liné of my party for the first time in 
my life, to vote for other than a Democrat; but I 
do it because it is no time to higgle abouta barren 
consistency, and because I would put patriotism 
before party; and may I not appeal to my Dem- 
ocratic brethren from the great Northwest to do 
the same? I feel assured that they will. Mr. 
Clerk, I change’ my vote from Mr. Puerrs, of 
Missouri, to Mr. Smitu, of North Carolina. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. BOCOCK. [hope that I shall be indulged 
ina few remarks explanatory of the change which 
I shall make in the vote | have recorded on this 
occasion. They shall be very brief. 

Mr. Clerk, we met here some weeks ago, with 
some three or four parties upon the floor of this 
‘House. There was the Republican party; there 
was the Democratic party proper; there was the 
southern Opposition party; and there was the 
anti-Lecompton patty. It was perfectly evident 
from the beginning that no one of. these parties 
could command of itself sufficient strength to or- 
ganize this House. The two largest parties were 
the Republican party and the Democratic party. 
The Democratic party, after consultation, determ- 
ined to present a candidate to this House for the 
office of Speaker. It does not become me to say 
anything about the qualifications or the character 
of the man. thus presented. It did appear to some 
of us that our friends of the southern Opposition 
would have donea graceful and a courtcous thing, 
which would have recommended them to the good 
feeling and confidence of the country, if they had 
come forward, under the circumstances, ina spirit 
of magnanimity and patriotism, and taken their 
position side by side with the Democratic party 
upon this floor. They did not choose, however, 
to doit, for reasons suficient for themselves. ‘The 
gentleman who was presented thought proper, 
upon consultation with his friends, to. withdraw 
his name. My worthy friend from New York, 
[Mr. Joas Cocnraxy,] with whom it has been 
my pride and pleasure to act, and for whose sup- 
port I have felt a conscious pride throughout this 
session, has alluded to the fact that they did not 
come forward and vote for me. Iwill say to my 
friend from New York that I have no rankling, 
I have no heart-burning to gratify. 
bition, it may be; but personal views and personal 
ambition are with me as dust in the balance, com- 


pared with the good of this great and glorious | 


country. [Applause from the Democratic benches 
and the gallerics.} ; 

I say to my friend that I have no rankling, no 
mortification. I knew well that some party had 
to make concessions. four friends of the south- 
ern Opposition did not choose to do it, I am ready 
now to do it, and the great majority of the Demo- 
cratic party are ready to doit. After my name was 
withdrawn, I indicated a willingness to unite on 
a sound conservative man, by casting my vote 
for a northwestern Democrat, and for a southern 
Democrat. Gentlemen of the southern Opposi- 
tion and the Democratic party, I have stood ready 
to unite upon any man who was sound, to organ- 


I have am- į 


| 
|! 


ize this House. When the name of my honor- 
able friend’ from North Carolina [Mr. Sotu) 
was brought forward this morning, I did not feel: 
prepared, at that time, to go for him, because 

there were a number of friends upon thisfloor who 

were casting their votes for: me, and-it did not 
appear that my voting for him would:secure his 

clection.. Most of the gentlemen who ¢ast. their’ 
votes: for me have withdrawn those votes, and J 

now stand perfectly free to vote as my judgment. 
seems best. Ina spirit of magnanimity, know- 

ing I do not agree with the honorable. gentleman 

from North Carolina, in a spirit of sacrifice of per- 

sonal and political partialities, with a view to 

organize this House, for the purpose of giving 

peace to an agitated and excited country, and for 

the purpose of putting in that chair a sound, con- 

servative, and-good man, with a-view to make one 

blow to repress the ‘irrepressible conflict,” to 

rebuke the sectional party; knowing, as. I do, that 

the announcement of his election will do much to 

remove these dark clouds. which lower over our 

House, I now change my vote, and vote for Mr. 

Wuuam N.H.Smren, of North Carolina. [Ap- 

plause from the Democratic benches and the gal- 

leries, and cries tô ‘“ Order !” from the Republican 

benches. ] 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Illinois. I desire to say 
a word in cxplanation of the vote [am going to 
give. Several days ago, upon this floor, I an- | 
nounced to this House that I was ready to cast 
my vote for any national man, for the purpose of 
defeating the Republican party. I am now ready 
to do it, for the reason, sir, that thousands upon 
thousands of national Whigs in the State which 
I in part represent rallied under the Demoeratic 
banner, to roll back, for a time, the tide of section- 
alism which threatened to overwhelm the coun- 
try. For that reason I now change my vote from | 
Mr. Lannanescto Mr. Smrru, of North Carolina. 
{Applause from the Democratic benches.] 

Mr. PHELPS. Anxious, sir, to obtain an or- 
ganization of this House, and desiring to make 
no further explanation at this time, L change m 
vote from Mr. Wixsrow to Mr. Smitu, of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. THOMAS. I change my vote from Mr. 
Bococx to Mr. Smitu, of North Carolina. 

Mr.SCOTT. Igave my vote for Mr, PHELPS, 
of Missouri; but the same motives which induced 
me to vote for Mr. Maynarp, of Tennessce, op- 
crate now to induce me, to change my vote from 
Mr. Pures, of Missouri, to Mr. Smiru, of North 
Carolina. I wish briefly to state that I could not 
vote for any one who was a member of the Amer- 
ican, or so-called Know Nothing party. My col- 
leagueand myself, who polled fifty-eight thousand 
votes in California, must have, m that number, 
received the suffrages of some fifteen thousand 
naturalized citizens. I consequently could never 
vote for a man who was in favor of proscribing 
them, or of depriving them of their rights. Bat 
when the issue is made ‘upon a national Whig 
and a sectional Republican, I have no hesitation 
in selecting the former; and I believe that the vote 
I now cast for Witnsam N. EL. Smirna, of North 
Carolina, will be hailed with satisfaction by the 
conservative national Democracy of California. | 
[Applause from the Democratic bunches.] 

Mr. FLORENCE. From the first vote cast in 
this House on the morning of the first Monday in 
Deremberto this hour, I have been desirous to effect 
an organization, so far as it could be dane with 
my coneurrence and vote, by the election of a 
sound, conservative gentleman as Speaker of the 
Thirty-Sixth Congress. I have voted for gentle- 
men not ofthe party political organization to which 
I belong. I voted for the gentleman from Tennes- 
seo, [Mr.Maynarp.] I believed him to be fitted 
for the position,and deserving of the confidence of | 
this House. I voted for him, recognizing him as 
an old-line Whig, one of that class of patriotiemen | 
of the political school of Henry Clay, who in the | 
presidential election of 1856, aided to produce, and | 
succeeded in producing a result favorable to the 
Union, the maintenance of the cardinal principles 
of the American Constitution, and the cquality of 
the rights of all the States of this Union, against | 
a highly dangerous and much to be reprobated 
and condemned sectional political organization. I 
lower no standard of Democratic principle. My 
position and record, cversince I have had the honor 
to occupy a seat upon this floor, will attest that į 


; Carolina, Mr. Smitu. 


| my vote. 


fact, I apprehend; and when F go before the people | 
I find they are pretty well acquainted with it, and 


hold me respensible-for-my votes ‘and “represent . 
ative acts here. ‘Lowering that standard ‘“never- 
an inch,” desiring only:to. drive back this advance. 
of sectionalism whichis fast.undermining the-pil-: 
lars and integrity.of our. republican institui 
ĮI am-again, willing. to: take upon myself, ; 
sponsibility of voting for a conservative, national, . 
old-line Whig. < I represent a constituene 
Clerk, made. up-in part. ofa élass-of people w. 
formerly acted: with the Whig panty, bul who, in. 
the course of the political changes and revolutions. 
which have occurred, have ranged..themselves. 
under the banner of the Democratie party, and. 
have.more than once accorded to:me theirearnest 
and devoted support. Believing, sir, that my Dems 
ocratic constituents are much incensed by-our fail- 
ure to effect an organization, and that the suffering 
industrial and commercial interests of my.city. pe 
State will justify my act; believing that-our action 
here will restore peace and quiet to the country; 
and believing that it will give. confidence in: the 
stability of this glorious Union of ours, and the 
observance of our constitutional duties and obli- 


| gations to the people throughout this: broad land, 


whose eyes are-now directed ‘to this places :destr- 
ing that this controversy may be brought'to a 
close; and willing to aid in the consummation of, 
so desirable a purpose, I intend to follow the 
course of gentlemen who voted for me, but have 
withdrawn their votes.and-recorded them in favor 
of the gentleman from North Carolina. [justify 
and applaud them for the laudable and, in my 
judgment, praiseworthy act: Being’somewhatde- 
voted to the principles of the old. man of the Her- 
mitage, who generally took the responsibility of 
throwing himself upon the generosity of the peo- 
ple, I do that now; and trusting tothe approval 
of those I represent for the high motives which 
have induced it, I change my vote from Mr. Jack- 
son, and give it to the gentleman from North 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Not being able at 
this time to obtain my own consent to change the 
vote I gave a few moments ago, to Mr. Suiruy, of 
North Carolina, I merely rise now for the pur- 
pose of saying that at another time and on,another 
occasion, { shall state the reasons for my, course: 
Tamas anxious-as any man upon: this floor to 
cffeet on organization; but I cannot produce.that, 
organization, if my vote would do it, by-casting. 
it for. Mr. Smrrn, as. he at present appears to, me. 
I deem it due-to myself to say thus much-at the 
present, as I differ from two of my colleagues wha 
have already spoken, and perhaps others of them, 
Each one of us will act upon our own conviction 
of duty. I have mine; and as, heretofore, I have 
voted uniformly for Democrats, so far as my judg- 
ment now advises me, F shall uniformly vote for 
Democrats hereafter. pas 

Mr. JENKINS. I would. like to ask a ques- 
tion of the gentleman before he takes. his.seat. 
[Cries of ‘F object !??] fe dr Makad ghiein 

Mr. MORRIS, of Hlinois. I was going to.pro- 
pound some inquiries myself; but I will withhold 
them for the present. bE u 

Mr. DIMMICK. I desire to change my vote. 
I voted for Mr. fLorence. 1 now desire to vote 
for Mr. Smitu, of North Carolina, 

Mr. FOUKE. I rise for the purpose of changing 
my vote, believing,asmany gentlemen have stated, 
that the time has arrived for the clection. of.a 
Speaker to preside over our deliberations. I have 
the assurance that this House will be organized, 
if the Democrats change their votes; and after the 
information I lave received in regard to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, lam willing to change 
I understand that-he is not a member 
of any of the organized bodies of this House; that 
he is a living monument of the gallant old Whig 
party, which in olden times. was the opponent of 
the Democracy. I have never voted a Whig vote 
in my life; but, as the Democratic party have re- 
ceived large accessions from that valiant party since 
its dissolution in my State, and as that gentleman 
has been represented to me as a gentleman of abil- 
ity and of parliamentary information, and believ- 
ing that it is the duty of every patriot.to sacrifice 
his personal feelings and private prejudices when 
he thinks there is a crisis in the affairs of the coun- 
iry, and that patriotism should rise above all those 
feelings which prompt us to afactious opposition, 
I am willing, under the circumstances, to change 
my vote. My people will not tolerate. me or any 
other man-in standing out pertinaciously against 
the organization of this House under existing cir- 
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cumstances, when the same can be done by the 
election’ of a national man, such as Mr. SmITH 
is represented to be, particularly when that man 
comes from the old Whig organization, which has 
farhishéd our party ‘with many brilliant lights, 
now standing by our side, gallantly fighting under 
our banner.: | am willing to change my vote from 
Mr. ‘Cayton, of Louisiana—for whom I have per- 
sistently voted fór the last three days, and whom, 
T will say, 1 prefer above all others, for Speaker 
of this House—and cast my vote for Mr. SMITH, 
of North Carolina. 

Mr. HOLMAN. As illustrative of the senti- 
ments of the Democracy of Indiana, in reference 
to the organization of this House, I ask the Clerk 
tò read a resolution which was: recently adopted 
by the Democratic State convention of that State. 

The Clerk réad, as follows: 

i Resolved, That in the harmony and union of the Dem- 
ocratic. party consists the strongest bond of union among 
the several States of this Confederacy ; and that the har- 
mony and union of our party can only be maintained by a 
strict observance of, and faithful adherence to, the estab- 
lished rules and regulations’ of the party: Therefore, 

«Be it further resolved, That, in the contest now going 
on for the election of Speaker in the House of Represent- 
atives, at Washington, it is the imperative duty of every 
Democrat from Indiana to stand firmly by, and support by 
his vote for that office, the regular nominec of the Demo- 
cratic: party.” 

‘Mr. ENGLISH. I wish to inquire of my col- 
league who is the nominee of the Democratic party 
at this time? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr Bococx,] for whom I have voted with 
a good deal of pleasure. 

Mr. ENGLISH. The gentleman from Vir- 

inia has been withdrawn as a candidate, and has 
himself voted for Mr. Smitu; and I respectfully 
submit to my colleague to consider whether the 
fact that a very: large majority of the Democratic 
party has voted for Mr. Smita is not equivalent 
to making him the nominee of-the Democratic 
party? ould not voting for Mr. Smirnu under 
these circumstances come within the spirit of the 
Indiana resolution ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to say, in reply, that 
in my humble judgment the spirit of the resolu- 
tion of the Indiana Democratic convention is this: 
that the Democrats clected by Democratic votes 
in Indiana, as Representatives here from the sev- 
eral congressional districts, shall remain in the 
Democratic organization in every vote they cast. 
Therefore, by no vote of mine will I embarrass 
the action of the Democracy of my State. 

Mr, WHITELEY. Has not the nominee of 
the Democratic party voted for Mr. Surri, of 
North-Carolina? [Crios of Order!’ from the 
Republican benches. ] $ 

Mr. HUGHES. I have, Mr. Clerk, so far cast 
no vote outside of the Democratic organization. 
Thave been disposed to try noexperiments, [have 
not been seeking over the field to find some avail- 
able candidate. It is with extreme reluctance that 
I shall depart from the plan 1 have laid down. 


But, finding that so many of my Democratic | 


friends are disposed to look towards a gentleman 
who, it is possible, we may elect, and thus organ- 
ize the House; knowing that gentleman person- 
ally; appreciating, as I do, his patriotism, his con- 
servatism, his personal virtues, and his ability; 
having carefully considered whether I ought, under 
the circumstances, to vote outside of the organi- 
zation of the Democratic party, I have arrived at 
the conclusion that, in order to settle this contest 
by the election of a national man, and the defeat 
of a sectional man, I must rise higher than the 
level of mere party considerations. F shall, there- 
fore, change my vote from Mr. Bococx to Mr. 
Smiri, of North Carolina. 

Mr. STOUT. 
will meet’ with the approval of my people. I 
change my vote from Mr. Puezrs, of Missouri, 
to Mr. Smitt, of North Carolina. 

Mr, LANDRUM. Mr. Clerk, for the first time 
since I have had a scat upon this floor, I finda 
disposition on the part of the opposition to the 
Republiean party to unite. I desire to lend that 
disposition all the aid I can, I have voted uni- 
formly for Mr. Bococx, when Mr. Bococx was 
before this House. It has been my disposition 
throughout to vote in accordance with the reso- 
lutions of the Democracy of Indiana. No man 
feels. the spirit which those resolutions breathe 
more han { do, and I believe I can say that, from 
the first vote I ever cast for a political office, I 
have uniformly voted for Democratic nominees. 


I trust that my present action | 


l cannot now vote for Mr. Bococx, but I will 
follow my standard-bearer, and support him in 
the camp where he has gone. Ichange my vote 
from Mr. Bococx to Mr. Smirn, of North Caro- 
lina. [Applause from the Democratic benches.] 
Mr. LOGAN. Mr. Clerk, as it has become 
fashionable for every gentleman who changes his 
vote to state the reasons for the change, I propose 
now to give my reasons for the change I design 
making. Ido not make any remarks for the pur- 
ose of justifying myself before my constituents; 
cause I do not believe they would call in ques- 
tion any vote that I may give here in accordance 
with the will of the large majority of the Demo- 
cratic party of this House. 1 represent upon this 
floor, perhaps, as large a constituency as any man 
here. I came here with a Democratic majority 
of about fourtcen thousand votes over a Repub- 
lican opposition. I have never in my life given 
any other than a Democratic vote. In the district 
I have the honor to represent, there is an clement 
now assisting the Democratic party in sustaining 
the Union and the Constitution—I allude to the 
old-line Whigs. Formerly, in my district, the 
Democratic majority was six or seven thousand 
over the Whig party. In 1856, it was about cleven 
thousand; and in 1858, it was about fourteen thou- 


has been brought about by the aid we have re- 
ceived from the old national Whigs. 

I change my vote, sir, not because I change any 
principle I have ever entertained, or that I now 
entertain, but for the purpose of organizing this 
House, if possible, on a national basis, and. to sat- 
isfy the people of the country that the Democratic 
party here are disposed to give peace once more, 
by every means in their power, to a distracted 
country. We have tried in every possible man- 
ner to do it. We have voted for Lecompton Dem- 
ocrats; for anti-Lecompton Democrats; for Dem- 
ocrats of every cast and shade; but at no time 
have we received sufficient aid from all the ele- 
ments opposed to the Republican party upon this 
floor to make an clection. I hope the country will 
sce that there is patriotism enough in the Demo- 
cratic party to organize this House, by uniting 
themselves upon any national man opposed to the 
sectional Republican party, that antagonizes the 
Constitution and the Union of these States. Ihave 
it, sir, from the mouth of the gentleman himself, 
that he is an old-line Whig; that he has never be- 
longed toany organization save that of the old-line 
Whig party; that he has never belonged to the 
Know Nothing or American organization. Then, 
sir,asheis an old-line Whig, and notan Amcrican, 
or a Know Nothing, I am proud to give him my 
vote for the purpose stated. I change my vote 
from Mr. Parres to Mr. Smrrn, of North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I hope I will be 
indulged in an additional remark. [Cries of 
e No,” No,” and “ Ordor!” from the Demo- 
cratic benches.} I think it is due to mysclf. 
[Renewed cries of “ Order!” from the Democratic 
benches.] J deem it my duty to make a statement. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I hope no objection will 
be made; but that the gentleman will be allowed 
to proceed. 

Mr. SINGLETON. 
withdraw my objection. 

The CLERK. These explanations can only 
be mada by the unanimous consent of the House. 
Since objection has been made, the gentleman from 
Ilinois cannot proceed. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. 
will be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. 
opportunity. 

Mr. SINGLETON. 1 refuse to withdraw my 
objection under any circumstances. 


I object; and I will not 


I hope my colleague 


J will seek another 


withdraw his objection. 

Mr. SINGLETON. The gentleman has al- 

ready made one explanation, and he has not 
į changed his vote. 
_ Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I voted for Mr. 
Bococx. When I wasa candidate for reélection 
in my district, I stated to my people that, when 1 
camc here, I intended to do as J pleased, precisely, 
in every particular, being responsible to them for 
what I did. Without any further explanation, I 
change my vote from Mr Bococx to Mr. Smirx, 
of North Carolina. 

Mr. AVERY. I change my vote from Mr. 
l Bococx to Mr. Smitu, of North Carolina. 


sand over the Republican party. That majority | 


Mr. BARKSDALE. [hope my colleague will | 
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Mr. WRIGHT. I change my vote from Mr. 
Bococx to Mr. Smiru, of North Carolina. 

Mr. McRAE. Mr. Clerk, I desire to say, be- 
fore changing the vote I have cast, that my own 
sense of propricty suggests, and the just judgment 
of the country will determine, that the Democratic 

arty, being the largest of the organizations in the 
ouse opposed to the Republican party, is cn- 
titled to the Speaker. I wish that fact to go out 
to the country. Let it be known that my own 
sense of propriety, and the just judgment of the 
country, will so decide. But, sir, we have been 
waiting here nearly two months, and it has been 
seen that, while we presented the best and truest 
men we had as our candidates, men unexception- 
ablein their personal character, pure in their polit- 
ical record, we could not bring to their support 
those who were opposed to the Republican ele- 
ment, and also opposed to the Democratic party; 
and I wish this further fact to go out, that, while 
we have presented such candidates for Speaker, we 
have never yet been able to get one half of the 
American vote for a Democrat as Speaker of this 
House. I want it to go out for the further reason 
that the gentleman who put Mr. Smita in nom- 
ination said he desired the fact to go out to the 
country, that they had placed their man in a posi- 
tion where tho Democratic vote, added. to their 
own, would elect him. I wantalso the fact to go 
out, that not one half of them have voted fora 
Democrat upon this floor. But now, I take no ex- 
ception to that. I say the Democratic party, in 
the greatness of its heart, the greatness of its prin- 


i ciples, in the greatness of its magnanimity, can 


afford to be generous, and will be just, if not to 
themsclves, to the country. I therefore change 
the vote I gave for Mr. Bococx, to Mr. Smirn, of 
North Carolina. [Applause in the gallerics.] 
Mr. HINDMAN. Mr. Clerk, at every ballot 
during this contest I have voted for a Democrat. 
Lhave thought all along, and still believe, that the 
southern Opposition ought to have brought their 
twenty-three votes toa man of our choicc,a Dem- 
ocrat, instead of asking us to carry our ninety- 
odd votes to a man of their choicc—one of them- 
selves, It has been unreasonable for them—a 
small faction, not controlling a single State in the 
Union—to demand such a concession of a great 


| national party, composed, as oursis, of Represent- 


atives from every section. 

But there seems to be a disposition among Dem- 
ocrats to make the sacrifice. It is believed that 
votes cnough can be concentrated on the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Smirnu] to elect 
him Speaker, and to end this protracted struggle. 
Those good and truc men, the Democrats of the 
North, who have made so many proofs of devo- 
tion to the Constitution, indicate their willingness 
to give this further evidence of patriotism. Iun- 
derstand that most of them, if not all, will vote for 
Mr. Smirnu, when it appears that their support 
will secure his clection. But they cannot be cx- 
pected to do this until the entire South shall have 
united upon him. Under these circumstances, | 
am not disposed to be an obstacle in the way of 
organization. I have heretofore said that I would, 
in the last resort, vote for a southern Opposition- 
ist, in order to defeat the Black Republican can- 
didate; and I am now ready to take that respons- 
ibility by changing my vote from Mr. Bococx to 
Mr. Smitu. 

But, before making that change, I state dis- 


i tinctly, that I vote for Mr. Smiru with the express 


understanding that he has never belonged to or 


| affiliated with the Know Nothing party, directly 


or indirectly; and that he has always condemned 
and repudiated its doctrines. I vote for him with 
the understanding that he is an old-line Whig. In 
voting for him as such, I have no eulogy to pass 
on Whiggery, and no indorsement to give to it. 
I have never done that; and shall not be so incon- 
sistent as todoso now. But Whiggery,as much 
as I condema it, is far less objectionable than 
Black Republicanism. Between two evils, I shall 
choose the least. I vote for Mr. Smitu. 

Mr. BURCH. Mr. Clerk, in changing my vote 
from Mr. Bococx, of Virginia, to Mr. Smitu, of 
North Carolina, I desire to say, simply, that up to 


| this time I have voted consistently for a Democrat 


for Speaker of this Housc, withoutexception;and, 


| further, that I should continue to so cast my vote 


were it not for a rule for the government of my 
political action, which [have ever strictly adhered 
to, and that is, to yield cheerfully to the will of a 
majority, and support the nominee of my party. 
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Two-thirds of the Demacratic members on this 
floor have already voted for Mr. Smirn, and, re- 
garding their action as a nomination, without 
Inquiring into the antecedents of the gentleman, 
and with a sincere desire to organize this House, 
I cast my vote for Mr. Smita, of North Carolina. 

Mr. COBB. I design to change my vote; but 
before I do it, I desire to say that I stand at home 
upon very delicate grounds, and in all probability 
the very move I make upon this occasion may 
consign me to private life for the balance of my 
days. But what care I for that, if by any act of 
mine here I can do something for my country? 
There are perhaps a hundred men in my district 
who can represent that district better than I can. 
Ihave heard, sir, a prophesy of the approach of 
whatis called the millennial day, and I believe, sir, 
I see.it now beginning to dawn. Why do I say 
so? We have had five conflicting elements in this 
House, struggling against each other ever since 
we commenced our efforts to organize the House. 
What do we sec now? Happy, happy reflection! 
Isee a man presented now who has the votes of 


a portion of all the elements of which I have | 
spoken, with the exception of the Black Republi- | 


cans. Itis a significant fact that Mr. Smiru has 
now votes from every party in this House, ex- 
cept from the Black Republicans. He has votes 
from what is called the People’s party of Penn- 
sylvania, from the American party, from the Old 
line Whig party, from the regular Democratic 
party, and from theanti-Lecompton party. When 
such a prospect is before me, why should I not 
change my vote? : 

But before I change my vote, let me correct a 
false impression which has gone abroad in the 
country. I have been called an old hard-shell 
Baptist preacher, [Laughter.] I do not refer to 
this with any intended disrespect to the ministry 
of any religious denomination. Iam a hard-shell 
Baptist, though not a hard-shell Baptist preacher, 
I have, sir, never been able to aspire to the dig- 
nity of that eminent position, which I would 
much prefer to the one I occupy upon this floor. 
Shall I not, however, as an humble individual, not 
as a preacher, cxhort for a little while. [Laugh- 
ter. 

I er for the good of the country. What 
have we done to-day? We have undertaken to 
elect a Speaker, and up to this moment have made 
rapid progress. I trust ere this hour draws to a 
close that we shall have succeeded, and that we 
will be able to proclaim our success to an expectant 
country. 

First, I will say a word to the Republican party. 
Well, gentlemen, if you had changed your front 
four weeks ago you could have clected a Speaker 
of this House. You would not, or you could 
not doit. You have not made an organization, 
and thank God the elements in opposition to you 
are now about to effect the consummation of that 
much-desired result, upon a national man. You 
insisted, with unprecedented pertinacity, in cling- 
ing to one man, who, though personally unohjcc- 
tionable, has, nevertheless, made himself offens- 
ive to a majority of this House by his indorsement 
of the infamous Helper book. Still you persist 
in pressing him. Our duty itis, as good patriots, 
to defeat that nomince. 

Now for a word to the northern and north- 
western Democrats. Shall we defeat that Repub- 
lican nominee? Will you come forward and help 
us? There are only one or two of you obstinate. 
{Langhter.] Do not persist in wrong-doing any 
Jonger; come and vote with us. The anti-Lc- 
compton men have come up. Wil not all of the 


northern and northwestern Democrats come up? | 


Of course they will. I give them time for reflec- 
tion. [Laughter.] Come up like patriots, and 
do that to-day for your country which will com- 
mand for you the applause of every true man and 
woman init. Sacrifice something this day upon 
the common altar, for the Constitution and the 
Union. Give peace to this excited and distracted 
people. Defeat this Republican party and its 
nominee. Will you do it? [Laughter.] The 
resolution read by the gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. Homan] ought not to be an obstacle in his 
way. 
bite now votes for Mr. Smrru, of North Caro- 
lina. Why cannot he follow-his standard-bearer: 
Come and find him in the ranks with us. Ought 
notthat to be sufficient that we are the large ma- 


jority of the Democratic party whe occupy this į 


He voted for Mr. Bococx, and Mr. Bo- | 


| Union; and, sir, I have not been willing,and I am 


position? This is the time, this the opportunity, 
and let gentlemen avail themselves of it. “If you 
do not help to elect Mr. SmirH now, another op- 
portunity to unite.all the opposition elements upon 
a national man may not presentitself; and it may 
be that the plurality rule will then -be the only 
means left us for an organization. Mark my pre- 
diction: We are now within six or eight votes of 
electing Mr. Smiru. If we come within two or 
three votes of electing him, if that side- of the- 
House is as loyal as this is, they will never let 

ou take another vote until the plurality resolution 
isadopted. Those who want a national man ought 
now to show it by their votes. [I voted for Mr. 
Maynarp. For that vote I have no pardon tobeg 
of my constituents. It is upon the record. If 
they deem that I am not governed by patriotic 
impulses, let them drive me from public life. I 
served, I think, my constituents and my country 
when I voted for Mr. Maynar. He is an old-line 
Whig, and a true national man. 

„Men of the Northwest, I have been willing to 
aid you in your great battle. I have never been 
willing to abandon you. I have never changed 
my vote from the Democratic nomince when it 
would hurt you. Most of you have already voted 
for Mr. Smitu, and 1 change my vote and vote 
for Mr.Smira. Whycannot you all change your 
votes? IfI felt that changing my vote would break į 
down the glorious Democracy of the North and 
the Northwest, I would not do it. I call upon 
their Representatives here, then, to lay aside their 
party predilections, and to come up and vote for 
Mr. Smira. Let us all go hand in hand, and with 
hearts filled with one great purpose. Democrats 
of all shades, anti-Lecompton Democrats, Le- 
compton Democrats—all of you, make one united 
effort to put in that Speaker’s chair a conservative 
old-line Whig. I vote for Winuam N. H. Smitu, | 
of North Carolina. [Applause.] 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Clerk,as Mr. Smit, of 
North Carolina, has now reecived the entire vote 
of all the Representatives upon this floor from the 
southern States, with two or three exceptions, 
and in the hope of inducing those gentlemen who 
stand out to follow my example, Í now change 
my vote from Mr. Bocock to Mr. Smita, of North 
Carolina. h 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I stated some days ago, 
Mr. Clerk, that whenever my vote was needed, 
I was ready to give it for any national man upon 
whom we could organize this House. I am ad- 
vised that Mr. Smitu is an old-line Whig, and 
that he has never been, and is not now, a member 
of the Know Nothing or American party. Ifthere 
is a man in this House more familiar with the old- 
line Whig party than 1 am—having always been 
a straight-out Jackson Democrat—I do notknow 
him. And I take great pleasure in giving this 
evidence of the respect Í have for the old-line 
Whig party, being one of the last of the Demo- 
crats from the South in casting my vote for Mr 
Smitu, of North Carolina, as I now do. 

_Mr. RUFFIN. I suppose I am now standing 
alone in the southern phalanx, and it is about 
time that I should march over. 

Mr. Clerk, at the commencementof thissession, 
when we commenced balloting for Speaker, I was 
determined to adhere to the Democratic nominee, 
and to vote for no man outside of that organiza- | 
tion, unless the probability was that by my vote 
he could be cleeted. I never intended, either, to 
vote for any man that the Democrats from the 
North were not willing to support. Forsix ycars 
I have stood side by side with northern Demo- 
crats, I have always found them true men, will- 
ing to give equal justice to all sections of the 


not now willing, to give any vote that will injure 
them at home. [Iam not willing to desert my al- 
lies with whom I have fought here for years, and 
goover to the Opposition, against whom, at home, 
I have always contended. But, sir, I find things 
now in this position: there has been a struggle 
here for nearly two months with a sectional party 
waging a war against the South, We have tried 
our own men of the Democratic party. I have in- 
variably voted for them, not only here, but I may 
say,and say truly, that in no political election in 
my life have I ever voted against a Democrat; and 
to-day, for the first time, I expect to vote fora man 


Hae À R l 
opposed to my own political sentiments; nothing 4 
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but the importance of the occasion, nothing but the 


greatnecessity of organizing this House upon a na- ! 
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tional platform, could induce me to vote fora:man. 
opposed to my own political sentiments,. I beli 
the Democratic party to be true to the country; I 
believe it to be aconstitutional party; Lam deyoted 
to its principles, and I never expect to do anything 
to injure that party or its principles; and even now _ 
I cannot. say that: should haye been willing to” 
vote for my colleague—a man for whom. I hay 
the highest regard, a. man whom I: know to be 
eminent in his profession as a lawyer, and whom 
I know. will adorn that chair, and give satisfaction 
to the country—if I had not been advised and en- 
couraged by my Democratic allies of the North,- 
In frequent conversation with them, a majority of 
whom have already voted for him, I have ‘been. 
advised and requested to vote for him; and now I. 
take the responsibility of changing my. vote from. 
Mr. Bocecx to my colleague, Mr. Sarru, of North., 
Carolina. nak 
Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Clerk, I desire to say 
a word,and but a word, in explanation. and justi- 
fication of the vote lam about to give. Those 
who are acquainted with my personal:and politi- 
cal history know that I have never belonged to, 
or sympathized with, any.other.than the Dem-~ 
ocratic party. I have stood with that party against 
all the political organizations that have from time 
to.time been arrayed against it. When the old 
Whig party existed I opposed it upon those issues 
whicb have now become obsolete, and are no 
Jonger before the country.. Upon the great ques- 
tion of slavery, which js the vital question of this 
day, 1 stand where the Democracy stood, and the 
Whig party stood, as long as the Whig party 
had an existence. ste 4 cae 
Upon the advent of the Know Nothing or Amer- 
ican party, I opposed it persistently and consist- 
ently, and particularly the peculiar doctrines of 
that party in relation to naturalization and religion. 
My views upon these subjects have undergone no 
change. Iam for our naturalization laws as they 
stand, and for the entire freedom of religious be- 
licf, and would resist, to the last, any infringe~ 
ment upon the one or the other. Nothing of that 
kind is atissue herenow. Itis simply a question 
whether sectional men, or national men, shall have 
the organization of this House. Iadmit, and have 
so stated often in the face of, my. constituents, 
that the theory of the American party was national 
upon the slavery question, and in no essential re- 
spect different upon that subject from the position 
of the Democracy. In practice, I regret to say, 
this theory has not always, and in every section, . 
been carried out; but the position professed by 
that party induced me to declare often during the 
last presidential canvass that, as between Fillmore 
and Frémont, I was for Fillmore. I meant, sir, 
exactly what I said. But I necd not dwell upon 
the subject here now, because I have it from the 
most undoubted sources that Mr.Smiru, for whom 
I intend to vote, is not now, and never has been, 
a member of the American organization, © I ma 
say that I have this from his own lips, and itas 
confirmed by what I have heard from various other 
sources. He isan old-line national Whig, and 
nothing clse; hates Republicanism, and sympa- 
thizes with the national Democracy, He has 
shown this by voting repeatedly with us for Dem- 
ocrats to fill the Speaker’s chau? Whenever we 
have had a Democratic nominee, I have voted for 
him. Ialwàys should do so; but Mr. Bococx, 
who was our nominec, withdrew some time since, 
and has himself voted for Mr. Smita, and so has 
nineteen twenticths of the Democrats upon this 
floor. We have no Democratic. nominee for 
Speaker, then, except in so faras this almost unan- 


| imous expression of the Democracy here makes 
: Mr. Smitu one. 


Í do not think, under all the cir- 
cumstances, I would be justified in holding out 
against the judgment and decision of the great 
body of my party. . 

If, by going with my political friends for a na- 
tional and conservative man who stands with us 
on the great issues, although differing with us, it 
may be, upon some things, I can contribute.to 


i the defeat of the Republican party, which T con- 
| sider the most dangerous party existing in the 
i country—if I can contribute to prevent the eléc- 
| tion of the candidate of that party, whe is the in- 


dorser of the treasonable doctrines of the Helper 
book, I do not think. I. ought to hesitate; and 
therefore I change my. vote from Mr. FLORENCE 
H. Ssarx, of North Carolina. 
[Applause.] I a : 
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“Mr. NIBLACK. Up to this time E have cast 
no vote: for Speaker ‘outside of the Democratic 
organization, and E have not offered any explana- 
tion for the votes which I have felt it my duty to 
i T prefer rather to abstain from debate, and 
“my votes Speak for themselves. I have no 
ölogy to make for the vote I propose now to 
b twill simply state some of the reasons 
7] induce me to do so: There is nothing in 
‘the present position or in the antecedents of ‘the 
gentléman from North Carolina, as Tunderstand 
them, which makesit at all inconsistent for méto 
vote for him. ` The ‘question is now narrowed 
down to a contest between an old-line Whig and 
a Republican. As the contest has reached that 
oint, I have no longer any hesitation; and if I 
Piw it was the last vote I was ever to give upon 
earth, I would give it as I now propose to do. 
Being impelled by a sense of public duty, I pro- 
pose, therefore, to change my vote from Mr, Bo- 
cock to Mr. Smiru, of North Carolina. 
“Mr. BARR. Mr. Clerk, ever since I have been 
a member upon this floor; so far as I could bea 
member in our unorganized condition, I have con- 
stantly voted fora Democrat. I voted for Mr. 
Bococx, because he was the nominee of the Dem- 
ocratic party. I have voted for Mr. Davis, of 
Indiana, for Mr. Mitison, and for sevéral other 
gentlemen whose names were brought before the 
Democratic caucus.’ J could not, sir, vote for 
some of the gentlemen, however, voted for by 
some Democrats on this side, because they be- 
longed to a political association with whom it is 
impossible for me to affiliate. That fact rendered 
it impossible for me to vote for any such man. 
"Mr. Clerk, I was elected to a seat upon this 
floor; outside of what was claimed to be the regu- 
lar organization of the Democratic: party of the 
city of New York. Those who claimed to be for 
the Administration opposed me, and in my can- 
vass'did everything they could to defeat me. I 
came here as a Democrat, nevertheless; for I have 
always been a Democrat, and I hope that I ever 
willbea Democrat. When came here, sir, I found 
gentlemen from the South divided among them- 
selves—those gentlemen who represent that pecu- 
liar institution in which their constituents are so 
deeply interested. They voted for different candi- 
dates; and J found themas a house divided against 
itself. What do we now sec? Every one of them 
united upon a national man. They vote for Mr. 
Smita because heis here, ashehasalwaysbeen,an 
old-line Whig, who is devoted to the Constitution 
and the Union, and had stoods houlder to shoulder 
with Clay, Webster, and Dickinson, in their great 
struggles for the constitutional rights of all sections 
of this great Confederacy. Iam not prepared, 
just now, to say that I will give him my vote; but 
I do say, that when tho proper time arrives, and 
my vote will elect him and organize this House, 
I shall not hesitate one minute in the discharge 
of my duty. That is the position I stand in at 
present, 
I have been represented in the New York Ex- 
press thus: 
tc Mr. Bark; of New York, represents the Irish patriots 
of the Sixth Ward.” : y 
Yes, sir, Ido. “That paper told nothing but the 
truth. Those Irish-born citizens are pure Ameri- 
can pairiots. They are citizens of the United 
States by their own choice, and not through acci- 
dent. Iam here as their Representative, as well 
as my fellow-citizens of all nationalities, ready, at 
all times and upon all occasions, when it is de- 
manded, to vindicate them. They are not, as 


was said by a gentleman from Georgia, a foreign į 


clement in our midst. They are American etti- 


zens, who will compare in patriotism and devotion 
to the national interests with any portion of Sur 
citizens, forcign-born or native, anywhere else in 
this Union. I am proud to acknowledge that 
they are Americar citizens, having the same in: 
terest in, and devotion to, this country, as our 
native population. 

We have been denounced, sir, as northern Dem- 
ocrats, who have kept this House disorganized 
and the country in agitation. I cast that charge 
back from whence iteame. There is no northern, 
no southern, no western, no eastern, no sectional 
Democracy. No, sir; there is one great national 
Democratic party, and to that party I belong. 
[Applause from the Democratic benches. } Weare 
constitutional Democrats. We stand here, sir, a 
band of brothers, defending the sacred compact of 


+ 


our Union from the assaults of Abolition fanaties, 
and the more cunning assaults of Republicanism. 

I repeat, Mr. Clerk, that; when my vote will 
give Mr. Surri-the election, I will cast it for him. 
I will do it asa duty Lowe.to my country, and the 
duty I owe to the great commeréial city which I 
have the honor, in part, to represent, whose mer- 
chants are anxious to sée this House speedily or- 
ganized with anational man. I doitas due to the 
old-line Whigs who helped elect part of our Dem- 
ocratic State ticket last fall, and many of whom 
voted for me as a national man, I may express 
the hope they wil} help elect the whole of our na- 
tional ticket next fall. When my vote will elect 
Mr. Smrru, I will give it for him. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Mr. Clerk, there 
is no member of this House who is under less 
obligation to the twenty-three members of the 
southern Opposition than I am personally; but 
this is no place, and this no occasion, for personal 
considerations. I have objected, hitherto, that 
twenty-three men ought not to ask ninety-five 
men to unite with them in the election of one of 
their number as Speaker of this House; but this 
consideration, too, is as the small dust in the bal- 
ance of patriotism. I understand that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. Surri) hasalways 
been a Whig, never was anything but a Whig, 
and is -yet a Whig. Representing a large and 
most respectable Whig element in my district, I 
am ready, therefore—not only ready but willing, 
cheerfully, to unite with others who, as yet, have 
withheld their votes, and make him the Speaker 
of this House over the Republican candidate, [Mr. 
Sneaman;] ending thus the disorganization and 
disorder which have for so long reigned here. 
The time has come when it ought to be ended; 
the country demands it of us; andin my judg- 
ment, it is now the high duty of the members of 
this House to sce that the paralysis which has 
overtaken this branch of the Government, shall 
be healed. For one, I am not willing to take the 
responsibility of continuing this state of things 
longer. -Accustomed to take responsibility, I yet 
shrink from that. The other responsibility of 
voting for one who has been, is now, and will 
continue to be, a national and conservative Whig, 
unless, still better, he become a national Democrat, 
Lam ready at any moment to take. I propose, 
then, to unite, as soon as my vote can be made 
effective, with a sufficient number of the national 
men of this House to elect the gentleman from 
North Carolina its Speaker. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I have heard it said, 
Mr. Clerk, by various gentlemen upon this floor, 
that Mr. Smrru, of North Carolina, is not a 
Know Nothing, and that he has never been in any 
way connected with the order. The declarations, 
sir, may be strictly true; but of themsclves they 
are not sufficient to induce me to change my vote, 
and cast it forhim. He is of age, and let him 
speak for himself to the House and to the coun- 
try. I want to know, not only whether he was 
ever connected with the Know Nothing order, but 
whether he approves of the doctrines or principles 
òf that order? 1 have not the pleasure of his per- 
sonal acquaintance, and, of course, can have no 
personal feeling against him. I am anxious to 
vote for anational man; but I do not believe aman 
to be national who indorscs the principles of the 
Know Nothing order. i 

Mr. HINDMAN. Will the gentleman permit 
me to interrupt him again? 

Mr. LARRABEE. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, that I have put these questions 
to the gentleman from North Carolina, and he has 
answered them to my satisfaction. I represent 
more foreign-born citizens than any other man 
upor’ this floor; and every foreign-born Democrat 
in my district, if here to-day, would vote for Wais- 
tim N. H. Sra, of North Carolina. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I said, when assigning 


reasons for changing my vote, that I was informed | 


that the gentleman from North Carolina never 


had been connected with Know Nothingism, and | 


that he had always disapproved the doctrines of 
that order. He made declarations to that effect, 
which were communicated to me before I voted 
for him. : 

Mr. MORRIS, of MHinois. That declaration 
seems to have been made in private. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I will again say to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, thatthe information I reecived 
was notimpanted to me privately. A friend made 


the inquiry at my instance and request, and the 
answers were communicated to me in no sort of 
confidence or privacy. | It was distinctly under- 
stood that I was to make such use of them as 1 
thought proper. I have, therefore, placed them 
on record, because they explain my. action, and 
maintain the consistency of my course, and they 
also fully inform other members in the premises. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. That appears to 
be pretty direct. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will state to the gentleman, 
if he will allow me, that Mr. Smiru himself told 
me these facts, and they were not said in secret. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Iwill say further, that 
Mr. Smitu has voted for a Democrat three times. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Mr. Smita is of 
age, as I have said, and can speak for himself. I 
have no doubt of the truth of the statements made 
by my colleagues and other gentlemen upon this 
floor; but I would prefer to hear from Mr. Swirn 

ivect. 

Mr. BURNETT. If the gentleman from Mi- 
nois will permit me, I desire to make a suggestion 
to him. I understand that the gentleman from 
Illinois is anxious for an organization of this 
House. Lunderstand, from his statement, that he 
is willing to organize this House upon a national, 
conservativeman, as against the Republican party. 


| Now, I submit to him in all fairness, that being 


his position, that being the attitude in which he 
places himself before the House, if he is sincere-~— 
and I have no reason to call his sincerity in ques- 
tion—if he is earnest in desiring an organization 
of this House, when he is assured by gentlemen 
all around him that the gentleman from North 
Carolina occupies the position assigned him; when 
no other candidates have answered questions; 
when he has voted for gentlemen without their 
answering interrogatories; when the members of 
the Democratic party here, with a few exceptions, 
have done the same thing; I ask him whether it 
is fair or just for him to. put his refusal to vote 
for the gentleman from North Carolina upon the 
ground that he is twenty-one years ofage, and can 
speak for himself? Iam a Democrat, and am as 
much opposed to the southern Opposition as any 
man upon this floor, North or South, I care not 
to what section he belongs. 1 have opposed that 
party at home, and I expect to oppose its policy 
and peculiar views here; but I trust I can rise 
higher than mere personal and political considera- 
tions in a crisis like this. For onc, I hope the 
gentleman from North Carolina will answer no 
questions. He is a national man, and let us elect 
him, making this small sacrifice for the good of 
the country. [Applause in the galleries.} 

Mr. MORRIS, of Hlinois. The gentleman from 
Kentucky, who has just resumed his seat, has in- 
formed me and the House that we have voted for 
other candidates without interrogating them in 
reference to their particular views. I will plead 
guilty to that charge, and say that I did so vote 
upon the assurance of members that such and 
such gentlemen wele national and in favor of 
standing by the Union. [took them, sir, upon 
trust; but found in the end that the sentiments 
they entertained did not agree with those I sup- 
posed they cherished, and which, if they had 
avowed before I cast my vote for them, they 
never would have received it. It is precisely for 
the reason assigned by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, (Mr. Burnert,] that { desire to know from 
Mr. Sairi’s own mouth what his views and feel- 


| ings are upon the subject of Know Nothingism. 


I do not think it is fair for the gentleman from 
Kentucky to thrust himself in between the inter- 
rogatorics I propounded to the gentleman from 
North Carolina and myself, It is for Mr. Smti 
to answer or not, as he may think proper. 

Now, sir, what are the facts in regard to Mr. 
Smirn’s political status, as they appear? As I 
said before, I do not know him personally. I 
have no doubt he isa gentleman. I presume he 
is aman of ability, and would preside in that chair 
with dignity; but such things, of themselves, do 
not constitute sufficient reasons for his election. 
I understand he ranagainst and was clectéd over 
the regular Democratic nomince, and certainly, 
since he has been amember of this House, he has 
almost uniformly coöperated with the American 
party in voting for Speaker. Once or twice he 
voted for Democrats. I understand, further, that 
the gentleman from North Carolina is in favor of 
a slave code for the Territories. [Cries of “No!” 


, 
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“No!?] Gentlemen around me, say no, no, to 
that, and I yield the point, as I suppose they are 
better acquainted with his views than myself, 
upon it. He has, however, associated and coöp- 


erated, generally, with the American party in this | 


House, and was nominated by one of them here 
to-day; yet, sir, it is now claimed that ninety-five 
Democrats should ground their arms and go over 
to his support and elect him Speaker. 

Mr. HILL. I desire to say to the gentleman 
from Illinois, that the gentleman from North Car- 
olina has voted three several times for à member 
of the Democratic party for Speaker, without ask- 
ing any questions. 

While I am upon the floor I will make one fur- 
ther remark, and it is this: that Mr. Smirn has 
been. presented to this House as a candidate for 
Speaker in deference to the sentiments of gentle- 
men who do not sympathize with the American 

arty. 

e Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. If the gentleman 
from Illinois will allow me, I will state that I am 
informed that the gentleman now voted for for 
Speaker, ran against our old friend, Dr. Shaw; 
that Dr. ‘Shai took the stump in favor of a slave 
code, and desired to incorporate it into the next 
Democratic platform. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I hope the gentleman 
from Missouri will not undertake to discuss these 
matters, 

Mr. DAVIDSON. 
tions. * 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I trust the gentleman 
from Missouri will not undertake to embarrass 
us in the efforts we are making to organize the 
House. . 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. Mr. Clerk, I donot 
desire to detain this House with any extended re- 
marks. As I said before, I want to be satisfied 
by the gentleman from North Carolina himself 
as to his views upon the subject of Americanism, 
or Know Nothingism, and that is all I want., If 
the gentleman will rise in this Flousc—I am anx- 
ious for its organization, and am willing to vote 
for one who is strictly an old-line Whig, to effect 
that object—if he will rise from his seat and say 
that he repudiates the doctrines of Know Nothing- 
ism, then I am ready to cast my vote for him. 

Mr. CLEMENS. T desire to say-—— 

Mr. BURNETT. I object to any interruptions. 

Mr. CLEMENS, I desire to say that E will 
object myself. [Loud cries of “ Object!”’] I was 
going to give the gentleman from Illinois the rea- 
son why 1 would object, and why the objection 
ought to be entertained on both sides of the 
House. I desire that the gentleman from North 
Carolina, if he takes that chair, shall take it un- 
pledged, asa fair, honcst, magnanimous man; and 
that he shall have it in his power to administer 
the duties of the third office in this Government 
with justice to all the factions or organizations in 
this House, and to all the members of this House, 
whether belonging to the Republican party, the 
anti-Lecompton party, the South American party, 
or the Democratic party. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. J object to this interrup- 
tion. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I give notice now, that if 
the gentleman from North Carolina should rise 
in his place to answer the interrogatories of the 
gentleman from Minois, I should object. [Loud 
cries of “Order!” “ Order !’7} 

Mr. LEAKE. [rise toa point of order. The 


I object to these interrup- 


same point of order has-been madeand withdrawn; | 


but I shall not withdraw it until it is voted down, 
My poiht of order is this: that no gentleman has 
aright, under the circumstances by which we are 
surrounded, to make a speech, unless in expla- 
nation of his vote; and I doubt if even that is in 
order, under the parliamentary law. The gentle- 
man from Illinois has made two speeches, an- 
nouncing his determination not to change his vote; 
and now he is upon the floor to make a third 
specch, and give additional reasons why he will 
not change his vote. I insist that he be not al- 
lowed to procecd under the circumstances, 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. 
gentleman from Virginia. i 

Mr. LEAKE. J insist on my point of order. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. The gentleman 


is mistaken in saying that I have made three | he || 
l horrors and perils of a civil war; when the prayers | 


speeches. 
My. BURNETT. LI appeal to the gentleman 
from Virginia to withdraw his point of order. It 


Let me correct the | 


certainly will not take the gentleman from Tlinois 
long to get through. E 

Mr. MORRIS, of Hlinois. There seems to ‘be 
agéneral desire that nothing more should be said. 
IT have propounded my interrogatories, and shall 
wait for a response. If the gentleman from North 
Carolina does not choose to respond, F cannot 
vote for him. i 

Mr. CLEMENS. I have a word to say to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HASKIN. I calithe gentleman from Vir- 
ginia toorder. I presume that, as we are in the 
midst of a ballot, all this desultory conversation 
between members is out of order. I insist upon 
proceeding with the ballot, and having the Clerk 
announce the result, whatever it may be. The 
gentleman from Virginia is not in order. 

Mr.CLEMENS, Iam not disposed to be out 
of order. 

The CLERK. Objection is made, in several 
quarters, to the gentleman from Virginia pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. McRAE. I simply wish to say: 

Mr. HASKIN. I insist upon the point of order 
which I have raised, as well in relation to the 
gentleman from Mississippi as the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. McRAE. What point of order does the 
gentleman make? He has not heard what I was 
going to say. 

Mr. HASKIN. My point of order is that we 
are in the midst of a ballot, and should have that 
ballot determined. I do insist that all of this de- 
bate or conversation between members is out of 
order, and I hope that the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi will not insist on going on. 

Mr. McRAE. I concurentirely in opinion with 
the gentleman from New York that all this debate 
is out of order, and I will go further and say to 
him, that I think the proceedings of this body 
have been out of order from the first day we met 
| until this time. [Cries of “ That’s a fact,” from 
the Republican benches.] That is what I think, 
andI did not mean to detain the House a mo- 
ment; but the gentleman from Mlinois yielded 
the floor to me simply to respond to a question 
which he asked, and which I propose to do ina 
few words, in reference to the opinions of Mr. 
Smitu, 

Mr. HASKIN. That is just what I object to. 

Sevéral Memsers. Let Mr. Smits answer for 
himself. 

Mr McRAE. But J am not going now to an- 
swer the question. Iam going to unite with the 
gentleman from New York, if he will allow me. 

Mr. HASKIN. With great pleasure. 

Mr. McRAE, And to say that as an orderly 
member of this House, I will codperate with him. 
[Cries of Order !’?] They will not allow a gen- 
tleman to get in order when he wants to. [Laugh- 
ter. 
‘be. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Clerk, we have 
been here balloting for nearly eight weeks, and 
still this House is not organized; no Speaker has 
been elected. I have voted for a number of can- 
didates. It has been my motive from first to last 
to secure the election of a national and conserv- 
ative man. I have endeavored to procure the 
election of one such man after another, beginning 
with my first choice, and then voting for a second, 
| a third, and a fourth, and I have been, as yet, un- 
successful; no man has been elected. It is, there- 
fore, of the highestimportance that we should now 
make some further concessions, because further 
concessions are necessary to secure an election, 
and when concessions are required at my hands, 
I never shrink from the responsibility, nor refuse 
my share of sacrifices. When the honor of the 
country and its creditareat stake; when the wheels 
! of Government are locked, and the faith of this 
Government is in peril; when our contracts have 
been violated, and our debts remain unpaid; and 
when the public ereditors are suffering; in such a 
| state of things it is incumbent on every man who 
loves his country, who is jealous of its credit and 
| its honor, to make his share of sacrifices for the 
publicwelfarc. Atthis time, when the foundations 
of the Governmentare shaken; when the existence 
of this glorious and happy Union is in peril; when 
sectional men and sectional parties threaten us 
with the destruction of the Constitution; and the 
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of patriotic and good men are hourly ascending 
Il to Heaven for the restoration of peace and harmony 


among our now distracted and divided ped 
will not: fail to offer up my: party pride ani 3 
sonal preferences on the-altar of my country’s‘ 
good. At-such a time, prompted by such inducd- 
ments, I would-scorn‘to hold back. Mr. Surig 
is not my first choices he does, agree with me gtit 


z 


of the most'vital. questions of the day; Tar ea 
fore, ready to sinlt minor differences: in-an’ hour’ 
like this, when dangers to the nation stand thréat- 
ening around, and good men tremble‘for the future. 
I consider the sacrifice insignificant when weighed: 
against the peace’ of the nation. S OAOT S 
Mr. HASKIN.” [do not desire-to prevent the 


change of vote if he propose to doit; : 
insist that the point of order heretofore’ raised 
is applicable to him, if he intends: making 
speech. haat y 
Mr. MONTGOMERY, I intend to give the 
reasons for my change of vote, and that I havea 
right to do, as the gentleman from New York well’ 
knows. i i $ Doi UDE Mge 
Mr. HASKIN. 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. And now, Fdesire to 
say a word in relation to the position of the gen- 
tleman presented as a candidate for the Speaker- 
ship of this body. Mr. Smrti, of North Caro- 
lina, belongs to none of the organized parties in; 
this House. He belongs to the remnant left of 
that glorious old party, at the head of which stood 
in years gone by a Clay and a Webster; he isan 
old-Jine Whig, who remains true to the principles 
and policy of that ancient and honorable party, 
and as such I can vote for him. < If he were'an 
American, or if he advocated their principles, I 
could not and would not vote for him. f have 
said in this House, heretofore, and I repeat it, 
now, that I never have cast, and never will casta 
vote for any one who holds that it is a cause for 
proscription that a man was born where God made 
him, or that to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of a man’s conscience is a crime or a dis- 
grace. I despise such narrow-hearted policy, and 
detest such bigotry and progeription. |=: c0 0 
But, sir, I have said that Mr. Surtiz does not 
belong to the American’ organization , aud never 
did. He is a patriotic Whig, a friend of protec- 
tion to American industry, a national man, a con- 
servative man, a supporter of the Constitution, a 
friend of the Union, and as such I can give him 
my support. Trammeéled by none of the embar- 
rassing questions of the past, with no objection- 
able record, a gentleman of rare intelligence and 
high social virtues, he will adorn the Speaker's 
chair and preside over our deliberations with fair- 
ness and impartiality. He remains a way-mark 
of the great party that has passed away—almost 
a last 'survivorof a race of giants. . Ina time like 
this, when no party has-a meong when.no one 
organization can controlan élection, it is ‘peculi- 
arly fit to select one who, differing with ‘us: all, 
owes favoritism to none. “Some of my ‘northern 
Democratic’ friends have said that they would: 
unite upon him when their friends come ‘to the 
rescuc. Iam not going to say that; I am willing 
to give no such excuse; F will not bea stumbling- 
block to others. J-act independently, and from 
ure motives, and I take the responsibility. I 
intend to change my vote and others can: do as 
they please. For these reasons, and ‘prompted 
by the motives I have hastily expressed, T’now 
change my vote from Mr. Davis to Mr. Smirn, 
of North Carolina. [Applause.] 
‘Mr. PENDLETON. Mr, Clerk, I represent 
| on this floor a constituency which is composed 
of native-born and foreign-born citizens. Among 
them are'a large number of Germans and Trish, 
of both religions, Catholicand Protestant. They 
are as honorable, as patriotic, as faithful to the 
Constitution of their adopted country as any of 
those who were born upon the soil. I owe much 
to their confidence and support heretofore. T 
would not violate my own convictions of duty by 
voting for any man whose political principles tend 
to degrade or injure them—whose sympathies are 
opposed to them. But I have made inquiries of 
the gentleman who is presented bere as’a candi: 
date to-day. I bave gônetothèfountain-head for 


| information, and I have léarned that he never was 
j 
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a member of the Know Nothing party; thathe has 
never taken any pledgesy and“that he does not 


jl ciples or doctrines. Sirp would not yield: any 


gentleman from Pennsylvania from eXp. laining ‘his: 
o 


Lhave'no objection to that): 


i sympathize with any of their proseriptive prin- ` 


all questions; but he does agree with meon many. 


. 


‘ North Carolina, to effect.an organization of the 
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essential principle; but L-would yield much of par- 
tisan feeling and prejudice, to effect an organiza- 
tion of this House.” And the difficulty with me 
having now been removed, I am willing to unite 
with the conservative elements here for that pur- 
POSE. of e oaao : 
Lhave voted for Mr. Jons G. Davis. I desire 
to change that vote, and to vote for Mr. Saurx, | 
of North Carolina. [Applause] | 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I desire to inquire 
of the gentleman’ from Ohio [Mr, Penprztoy] | 
when he had theconversation to which he refers, 
with Mr. Smita? Was it to-day? 

Mr. PENDLETON. To-day; since he has 
been put in nomination. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. On concluding my 
remarks, I went in search of the gentleman from 
North Carolina myself, to have a conversation 
with him, but was unable to find him. F desired 
to interrogate him in-reference to the very points 
which I understand the gentleman from Ohio to 
have interrogated him upon; and not doubting that 
the gentleman from Ohio has stated truthfully the 
conversation that occurred between himself and 
Mr. Smıra, and there being so much concurring 
testimony that he does not approve of the princi- 
ples of Know Nothingism; and: understanding, | 
from agentleman near me, that Mr. Smiru ran as 
an anti-Administration man, and not as a Know 
Nothing; and being, moreover, very desirous for 
an organization of this House by the election of | 
u national, Union man, as I understand him to be, 
l will change my vote, and now vote for him. 
[Great applause on the floor and in the galleries.] 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Clerk, so far as I am 
concerned, I have always endeavored to promote 
an organization of this House. And having con- į 
sulted with my colleagues from Ohio in regard to | 
this vote, I have determined not to stand in the 
way of the clection of a Speaker now, and partic- | 
ulariy asl understand that the gentleman from 
North Carolina is nota Know Nothing; that he 
has never been inside of a Know Nothing lodge; 
that he has never had anything to do with that 
order; and that in his canvass he yan on his own 
hook. Occupying that position, I do not sce what 
better we can do than to organize this House by 
plusing him in the Speaker’s chair, We have 

heen here for nearly two months trying to organ- | 
ize the House, in order that we may do the busi- 
ness of the country; and when it becomes a ques- 
tion between the interests of the country and my 
own party feelings, I will look to the interests of 
the country and do what is right under the cir- 
cumstances. Understanding, then, that the gen- | 
tleman from North: Carolina is not a member of 
the Know Nothing érder, I am willing to sacrifice | 
something-for an organization of this House. My 


t 
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colleague, from one of the Cincinnati districts, has |! 


observed that he represents a constituency com- 
ae of both native and forcign-born citizens, | 
yut he is willing to vote for the gentleman from 


House. I will not for a moment stand in the way 
of that result, and I now willingly change my 
vote from Mr. Jons. G. Davis to Mr. Smitu, of 
North. Carolina.  [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Mr. Clerk, [hold 
it. to be the bounden duty’of every gentleman who 
pronounces a vote upon this floor, to do it under- 
standingly, and under a sense of the responsibility 
which rests upon him. Thus far 1 have endeav- 
ored to discharge that duty. I have acted under 
the lights which have been presented to my vision; 
and with an eye single to the good of the country | 
and the integrity of the party to which I belong, | 
have I thus far cast my vote, and it has been re- 
corded. Since I last engaged the attention of the 
House, I have felt it to be my duty to extend m 
inquiries in respect to the matter under its consid- 
eration, and I learn that the gentleman whose 
name is now presented for the Speakership of the 
House of the Thirty-Sixth Congress, stands in a 
different political attitude from that which I sup- 
posed him to.occupy when I formerly addressed 
my fellow-mcembers. 1 learn that he is not, and 
has not been a member of a Know Nothing lodge, 
that offensive position which would exclude him 
from my consideration, from the friendship of 


my constituents, and from the friendship and sup- }| 


port of the Democratic party. I have sufficient 
evidence of that fact, not only in the assuranccs 
that have been given me by friends around me, | 


but inthe action of my Democratic friends upon | 


| whose advice and judgment Į rely. I, sir, under- 


| Pennsylvania feels upon the iron question just | 


stand him to be an old-line Whig, the represent- 
ative of national principles, the supporter of the 
galaxy of stars and stripes which emblazon and 
illustrate the insignia of this proud Union. I; 
hold him, therefore, to be, while not entirely and, 
altogether such as I am, a Democrat, yet In its 
nearest approach, an old-line Whig free from the 
leprosy of Know Nothingism; a man, conserva- | 
tive, national, and patriotic. Under these circum- 
stances, here at this stage of our action, now at 
this advanced period of our deliberations, the coun- 
try pausing and gazing intently upon us, even the 
pulsations of its heart arrested, I deem itmy duty 
as the representative of a proud constituency, and 
that a Democratic onc, on this floor, to come for- 
ward and change my vote from Mr. JounS Mirt- 
son, of Virginia, and to render it for Mr. Suir, 
of North Carolina. [Great applause.] ` 

Mr. MARTIN, of Ohio. I desire to change 
my vote from Joun G. Davis to Smiru, of North 
Carolina. [Applause.]} 

Mr. COOPER. I change my vote to Mr. 
Smitu, of North Carolina. [Renewed applause.] 
Mr. BARR. Under existing circumstances, 
deem it my duty no longer to withhold my vote 
from the gentleman from North Carolina. I, there- 
fore, change my vote from Mr. Mirsen to Mr. 

Smiru, of North Carolina. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I simply desire to record 
my vote for Mr. Corwin. 

Mr. JUNKIN. Mr. Clerk, I voted for Mr. 
Smiri under the impression that he was an Amer- 
ican, but now it is difficult to tell what he is; be- 
sides, he refused to deny that he is in favor of a 
slave code for the Territories. J therefore change | 
my vote from Mr. Suivi to SHERMAN. 

Mr. RUST. It appears that I stated the truth 
three weeks ago, when I said that these gentle- 
men would change their votes. (Loud crics of 
“Order !”’ from the Republican benches.] 

Mr, SCRANTON. I wish to change my vote 
from’ Mr. Situ and put in nomination Mr. Cor- 
win, of Ohio. [Cries of ‘Too late!’ and deris- 
ive laughter fromthe Democratic benches.} I vote 
for Mr. Corwin. 

Mr. NIBLACK. 


I would like to know how 


now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I answer the gentleman 
by saying that she’ never felt better in her lifo. 
[Langhter] 

Mr. HINDMAN. We have now before us, 
Mr. Clerk, an illustration 

Mr. BINGHAM. I object. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I only wish to say a few 
words. [Cries of “Order!” from the Republican 
benches, and great confusion in the Hall.] I sus- 
pend my remarks for the present. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania, obtained the 
floor. 

Mr. GARNETT. I insist that no member shall 
be heard until order is restored in the Hall. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will recognize no 
member until members take their seats and pre- 
serve order. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. Understand- 
ing, sir, that there is a disposition on the part of 
the Republican party to change front, and to pre- 
sent another candidate, one of two gentlemcn 
equally distinguished for their cminent services to 
the country, for their nationality of opinion, and 
for their soundness upon the great issues which 
divide the country, in my opinion, I will, for the 

present, withhold my vote from Mr. Smitu, of 
North Carolina, and cast it for Mr. Corwin. [A 
storm of hisses came from the Democratic benches, 
the floor, and galleries; and cries of“ Order!” from 
the Republican benches. } 

Mr. McKNIGHT. 1 insist that those who 
make these disgraceful exhibitions shall be re- 
moved from the galleries. 

Several Memurrs. Order ought first to be ob- 
served upon this floor. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to appeal 
to the House to preserve its own order and de- 
corum. He appeals to those who are permitted 
to come upon the floor through the courtesy of the | 
House—those not members of the House—that 
they shall not in future, as they have done in the 
past, indulge in manifestations of dissent or ap- 
plause. The Clerk has been pained to see gen- | 


tlemen who are allowed the privilege of the floor 
by the courtesy of the House violate the order and | 
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| were answered b 


| do in the course of m 


decorum of the House. The Clerk implores the 
members of the House to preserve their own dig- 
nity. And the Clerk now desires to give notice, 
that if the galleries again disturb the proceedings 
with manifestations of applause or dissent, he will 
direct the officers of the House to remove the dis- 
orderly persons, whether they are in the ladics’ 
or the gentlemeh’s gallery. Of course the ladies 
will create no disturbance. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOUSTON. I think that the determina- 


| tion of the Clerk in the main is correct. ` I hope 


the galleries will preserve order. But, sir, the 
Clerk ought to be a little indulgent in this partic- 
ular instance, because of the extraordinary scene 
exhibited here before the world. Really, if any- 
thing could justify disorder, this scene would. 

The CLERK. ` The Clerk begs leave to state 
to the gentleman from Alabama, that, inasmuch 
as it isan extraordinary scene, there is the greater 
necessity for the preservation of order. [Cries of 
“Good!” That is right!”’] 

Here Messrs. WINSLOW, HOUSTON, 
KEITT, and half a dozen other members on the 
Democratic side, asked the Clerk whether their 
names were recorded; and, if so, how? They 
the Clerk that they were re- 
corded, and for Mr. Smitu, of North Carolina. 
Mr. KEITT. Isit not in order for me to change 

vote? [Laughter.] 

The CLERK. The result has not been an- 
nounced, and the gentleman can change his vote. 

Mr. KEITT. I wish to state my grounds, and 
then I will determine whether I will change my 
vote or not. [Laughter.} For eight weeks we 
have been in protracted session, attempting to elect 
a Speaker, and organize this House. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I call the gentleman 
to order. © 

The CLERK. The gentleman will please state 
his point of order. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. My point of order is 
that discussion is out of order during the call of 


m 


theroll. I object to it. 
i Mr. KEITT. Iwill diseuss that point of or- 
er. 


The CLERK. The gentleman from Ilinois 
will recollect that by the consent of the House 
gentlemen who have proposed to change their 
votes have been permitted to assign reasons for 
the proposed change. The gentleman from South 
Carolina obtained the floor and commenced his 
remarks, stating the reasons for changing his 
vote—— i 

Mr. THEAKER. Does the gentleman from 
South Carolina propose to change his vote? 

Mr. KEITT. I will state what I propose to 
remarks. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Does the Clerk over- 
rwe my point of order? 

The CLERK. The Clerk thinks thatit comes 
too late, inasmach as no objection was made 
when the gentleman from South Carolina began 
his remarks. 

Mr. HILL. Does the gentleman propose to 
show that recent changes upon the other side of 
the House have affected him in what he now pro- 
poses to do? : 

Mr. KEITT. I propose to answer that ques- 
tion. ` 

Mr. Clerk, when interrupted, I was saying that 
we had been in session cight weeks, attempting 
to organize the House by the election ofa Speaker; 
that the Republican party had presented a candi- 
date; that the American party had presented a 
candidate; that the Democratic party had pre- 
sented a candidate; and that the anti-Lecompton 
men had presented acandidate. No single party 
had a majority. Then there could only be an 
election by the plurality rule, and it would require 
a union of all the opponents of the Republican 
party to beat it. 

Mr. MILES. Will the gentleman allow me to 


| interrupt him ? 


Mr. KEITT. Certainly. 

Mr. MILES. J think my colleague docs not 
state, with sufficient accuracy, some of the facts 
which have transpired since the commencement 
of this contest. If I understand my colleague 
correctly, he says the Democratic party presented 
a candidate, and thatthe southern Opposition pre- 
sented a candidate. Now, sir,is it not notorious 
that the Democratic party have presented a num- 
ber of candidates? They have presented various 
candidates from time to time. Ånd may it not be 
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said, with equal truth, that the southern Opposition 
party have presented more than one candidate? 
The reason, and the only reason, I have in making 
this correction is, that this side of the House may 
be putina fairand proper position. Iwish to vin- 
dicate, as is so often said, the truth of history in 
this matter, because this 1s a very important ses- 
sion, and this contest has attracted the attention 
of the entire country, and therefore I think there 
should be no erroneous and inaccurate impres- 
sions on the subject. It might be said further, 
that, in addition to the candidates which the Dem- 
ocratic party have put forward from time to time, 
and the candidates the southern Opposition have 
put forward from time to time, we have here to- 
day, for the first time, a new party putting for- 
ward anew candidate. The old-line Whigs, who 
are neither Democrats nor Americans, have now 
a candidate in the field; and now gentlemen upon 
this side of the House, who have been unwilling 
to vote for an American in any event, and who 
have felt that they could not consistently and con- 
scientiously do so, are quite untrammeled by the 
presentation to them of an old-line Whig. Now, 
these are important facts, and I think they ought 
to be correctly and accurately understood. 

The reason why I rose to make this explana- 
tion was, that it might not appear that we upon 
this side of the House, the Democratic party, and 
those who have acted with that organization, had 
put forward a candidate and obstinately and per- 
sistently thrust forward one solitary individual 
and insisted eas electing him. On the contrary, 
we have acted magnanimously; for, putting for- 
ward a candidate for whom we thought we might 


fairly ask the suffrages of all gentlemen upon this | 


side of the House, and having failed to clect him, 
we withdrew him. He himself indeed, with that 
magnanimity and that generous sensibility which 
characterize him, voluntarily came forward, and 
in a speech I have seldom heard supassed for sim- 
plicity, for taste, and for manly directness, with- 
drew his name. Then we put forward another 
gentleman; but Sailing to clect him he also with- 
drew; and then we put forward a third. So I 
desire it to be distinctly understood, that the Dem- 
ocratic party and the southern Opposition party 
have neither of them,endeavored to thrust forward 
a single candidate only, and say aut Cæsar aut 
nullus; but, on the contrary, that we have been 


ready to unite upon any sound, conservative man. j| 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Istated some time 
ago that I desired to put an end to the present dis- 
organized condition of this House by the clection, 
as against the Republican candidate, of any con- 
servative, national man, of any other party, and 
if outside of my own party organization, then es- 
pecially of the old-line Whig party, and that I 


should be unwilling to take the responsibility of | 
continuing any longer the disorganization and dis- | 


order which reign now, and for so many weeks 
have reigned overus. The moment having now 
arrived when, by my vote, that can be ended, and 
this House organized upon a national basis, and 
by the defeat of the Republican candidate, I desire 
that my vote shall be recorded for Witiram N. H. 
Smitu, of North Carolina. (Applause.] 

Mr. COX. It is well known that I stated to 
this House that I never could vote for any gen- 
tleman of the Know Nothing organization. I 
said I never would vote for either a Republican 
ora Know Nothing. I never will. I have satis- 
fied myself beyond any possibility of mistake, 
that the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Smiru] is opposed to the proscriptive doctrines 
of the Know Nothing organization. I saw my 
colleague [Mr. PexpLeron] in conversation with 
that gentleman, and I inquired of him what that 
conversation was. Fc satisfied me, as Mr. Smiru 
satisficd him, that Mr. Smirnu is not and never 
has been a member of the Know Nothing order, 
or in any way connected with it. . As I make this 
remark, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MaL- 
Lory,] belonging to the American party, bows 
assent to it. 

On the other hand, I find that gentlemen on the 


Republican side, who, in the first instance, voted | 


for Mr. Smitu, now, on learning the fact that he 
is not a Know Nothing, have made that a pre- 
text for withdrawing their votes from him. They 
have done this, for the openly avowed reason that 
he is an old-line conservative Whig, without any 
Know Nothing taint. f 

Under these circumstances, I shall vote for Mr. 


i Soir; and for the additional reason that it will 
| bring about, as I believe, and as I am informed 
| by the condition of the ballot now, an organi- 
| zation of this House. In no other contingency 
|| would I give my vote to a gentleman not belong- 
|i ing tomy own party. I believe, in doing this, 
i! that I am doing justice to the national men who 
i| sent me herc, and to the oath I expect to take to 
support the Constitution. Asa member of this 
coordinate branch of the Government, upon which 
the Constitution itself reposes for its execution, 
and which is utterly disorganized, I believe that 
I will do my highest duty, if, by my vote, I can 
bring about its organization by the election of an 
old-line Whig, who, here in my presence, as I 
now look at him, disavows the Hiow Nothin: 

| organization. With this view, I am acting, as 

| understand, with nearly every Democratic gen- 
| tleman from the West. I agree with almost every 
Democrat on the floor. I ask the privilege of 
changing my vote from Mr. Bococx, for whom I 
have voted persistently all along, to WiLLiam N. 
H. Smra, of North Carolina. [Applause from 
the Democratic side and from the galleries.] 

The position of the northwestern Democrats is 
well known. We went into a caucus of the Dem- 
ocratic party resolved to stand by its organization 
and its nominee to the end. We voted all the time 
for Mr. Bococx, until his name was withdrawn 
i} in a specch which he made here. We supported 
|: Mr. Joux G. Davis, of the Northwest, whe was, 
perhaps, in closer relationship to us than even the 
gentleman from Virginia. e have voted also 
for the distinguished gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Mitison.] We have been all over the 
House to get a true conservative man; notwith- 
i| standing he may have differed from us in some 
| particulars of his polities. After seven weeks of 
| exhausting labor, of constant vigilance, of press- 
‘| ing emergency in the country, we have come to- 
| gether now, at this juncture, and reached that 
point when the election of a Speaker is possible. 
| And I could not answer to my constituents, I 
| could not answer to that sense of duty from which 
| I always act, unless I came up here now and con- 
|! tributed my part to an organization based upon 
|| national conservative principles. 

I am aware, sir, that it has been said here by 
gentlemen that southern men have not the same 
opinions on the subject of slavery that northern 
and northwestern Democrats have. 1 learn, how- 
| ever, that the gentleman who ran against, and was 
beaten by, Mr. Sarru, of North Carolina, uttered 
sentiments in favor of a slave code, which have 
no more affiliation with my views upon that sub- 
| ject than the views of some of the gentlemen for 
| whom Democrats have voted. Ihave been reluct- 
ant togo South to vote for any man who belonged 
to the Know Nothing organization. That was 
well known. It was known that no such man 
| could be elected. Hence, Mr. Smitu is presented, 
because he is not sucha man. I will vote for him, 
|| because he is imbued with national and Union 
sentiments; so that, when he takes that chair, he 
will do his whole duty to the country. I come 
from a State which, although Republican, as rep- 
resented on this floor, has in its heart—at its cap- 
ital district, which I represent—a true Union feel- 
ing that the men of that State will not willingly 
let dic. I pay homage to that feeling in my present 
vote. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to ask the gentleman 
whether in his present action, he is influenced by 
recent occurrences here—the withdrawal of cer- 
| tain votes from Mr. Smitu on the other side of 
the House, I believe because he is not an Amer- 
| ican? I have-not known myself that the Ameri- 
can party or the Whig party was particularly in 
the keeping of that side of the House at this time. 
I merely direct the gentleman’s attention to the 
matter to know if that circumstance has in any 
degree influenced his vote: 

Ar. COX. From what transpired on the Re- 
publican side of the House, 1 saw gentleman whe 
voted for Mr. Smiru, of North Carolina, with- 
draw their votes, putting it upon the direct and 
express ground that he was nota Know Nothing. 
| That they withdrew their votes, whether in good 
| faith or not, I regarded as confirmatory of the 
truth stated by the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina himself, that he had no connection whatever 
with that order. Gentlemen on the other side 
| have declared that Mr. Sant was not acceptable 


i 


li to them because he was not an American. I say |! 


| vote for Mr. SMITH, of 


that he is acceptable to the national men upon this 
side of the House because he is a menber of the < 
old Whig party. That party, as I learn front 
their platform, ‘ever stood aide by side with ‘the. 
Democratic party upon the great questions. dons ! 
nected ‘with the slavery agitation, . They stood > 
upon the compromises of 1850; compromises syg- 
tained by. the Democratic. party; compromises,” 
sir, which if carried’ out in the spirit in which: 
they were enacted would bring about that conéord < 
and comity between the States which is so much: 
desired-in the present: distraction of otir: public: 
counsels, oe mnie 

Mr. GARNETT. I wouldask the gentleman 
from Ohio what he supposes that gentlemen upon’ 
the other side think now of the Helper book;:- 
what of the policy of the Democratic ‘party in 
bringing it before this House; and what’ of the 
present condition of the House generally? [Laugh- 
ter. : 

ir. COX. I have not, in the remarks F have 
made hitherto, indulged in any crimination or fe- 
crimination as to that Helper book. “I regardes: 
that matter in this light solély: My colleague; the ’ 
Republican candidate for Speaker, recommended ; 
the circulation of the compendium; not’so’much;: 
perhaps, that he believed in all of. thè infamous” 

octrines contained in it, as froma sort of polit- 
ical and partisan recklessness, of which, by this.’ 
particular time, I Suppose he has repented. {have ` 
never uttered a word of disrespect toward my dis-" 
tinguished colleague. It is not necessary that I 
now should speak to that point, in explanation of 
my vote. Gentlemen know the positions I’have 
taken, and that I can, with ‘consistency, sustain 
an old-line Whig, who is not tainted with Know 
Nothingism, and above all to defeat a Republican. 
I can give him that support which I have received 
from men of the same politics. I am done. I 
orth Carolina, 

Mr. NIXON. I desire to change my vote from 
Mr. Smita, of North Carolina, to Mr. PENNING- 
ton, of New Jersey. f : 

Mr. KEITT. IT now claim the floor. 

Mr. KILGORE. And I object to: the gentle- 
man yielding it further. ho A tld Ae EE, 

Mr. KEITT. Then I will gon.) i5003 

Mr. Clerk, I accept the explanation of my col- 
league, (Mr. Mizes.] I was proceeding to say, 
sir, that the present posture of affairs before the 
House is most striking. The gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. Smrru] had a majority of 
the votes of the House, and if some of those who 
had given their votes to him had not changed, 
he would now be declared Speaker. Let us see 
how matters stood a montent ago, and how they 
stand now. A moment ago, Mr. Smitu had a 
majority of the votes. of the House; now he isin 
a minority. Who withdrew their votes, and 
why? Letus inspect it. eens i 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Clerk-— : 


Mr. KEITT. If you want to ask a question I’ 
will yield to you. in Pe 

Mr. DUNN. I want to make a point of order. 

Mr. KEITT. Iam discussing a point of order 
now. 

Mr. DUNN. I want to discuss my point of 
erder. 

Mr. KEITT. That you cannot do till I get 
through. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Divide the time with him: 
Mr. KEITT, [to Mr. Duny.] Well, you can 


| take an hour, and then I will: take ‘an’ hour. 
; (Laughter. | : 


Mr. DUNN. My point of order is this: that 
these gentlemen are purposely delaying the dec- 
laration of this vote that they may have time to 
manipulate the tender-footed Democrats on the 
other side. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KEITT. Now that is just the point that 
I am coming to, for t may cut both ways. 

At the beginning of the scssion, it was. clear 
that no party hada majority. It was necessary, 
therefore, in order to organize the House, that 
there should be a combination between some of 
the parties. The Republican party soon drew to 
itself a few of those who classificd themselves 
as anti-Lecompton Democrats, but ey sull re- 
mained in a minority; and, it was clear, had 
exhausted all their resourees. If those who were 
oppesed to the Republican party could be united, 
it was apparent to every one, they could organize 


| the House at any moment. This is a fair state- 


ment. Now, let us sce the progress of events, 
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Jn. orderto. rally together all 
position to. the Republican party, the strong anti- 
slavery, I’ may. say abolition, character of that 
party was-exposed. A portion of those who had. 
voted.for Mr. Suzrman, the candidate of the Re- 
publican party, denied: the accusation, so far as it 
applied to them, and declared that they were not 
acting. with.it from- any affiliation with its anti- 
slavery, sentiments. In a word, they declared that 
they were members of the People’s party, and had 
no,connection with anti-slavery organizations. To 
show their elevation above anti-slavery miasma, 
to illustrate their magnanimous and superb con- 
servatism, they even voted for Mr. GILMER, of 
North Carolina; and touchingly and tenderly, and 
I may add pathetically, entreated us on this side 
of the House to. vote ourselves for the gentleman 
from North Carolina, (Mr. Giumer.] So fervid 
seemed to be their advocacy and so consuming 
their zeal, that they even, out of abundant cau- 
tion, assured us that Mr. Giumer had eighty-six 
negroes, and was the largest slaveholder in Con- 
gress. They not only made aw inventory of Mr. 
Gitmer’s negro property, but it seems they even 
pushed their inquiries into the amount. of like 
property owned by the other southern gentlemen 
on this floor. It was answered that, if the Dem- 
ocratic party should go over to the supportof Mr. 
Gatmen, those who had been voting for Mr. Suer- 
MAN, and whose votes had been given to Mr. Gir- 
MER, running his vote up to thirty-six, would with- 
draw from Mr, Grimmer, and thus leave him out 
of the. reach of an clection. This charge excited 
the most lively sensibility among some of the dis- 
interested patriots who were affected by it. 

Mr. McPHERSON, I know that the gentle- 
man from South Carolina does not mean to do 
injustice. 

“Mr, KEITT, Not atall. 

Mr. McPHERSON. His remark, that the very 
gentlemen who voted for Mr. Gituer voted for 

y, Surru to-day and then deserted him, is not 
correct, A 

Mr. KEITT. A portion of them. 

Mr. MoPHERSON. His remark was general 
and sweeping. | 

Mr. KEITT. Thon I will apply it only to the 
men who to-day voted for Mr. Suri, and then 
abandoned him. 

Mr. RUST. The gentleman from South Caro- 
lina will allow me to-call his attention to the fact 
that when the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Gitmer] received thirteen votes from the 
other side of the House, I declared that I would 
not, under. any circumstances, vote for Mr. Giz- 
mer; and I went further, and said that I believed 
theironly object was a fraudulent and false onc. 
(Cries.of Order!) I believe that those men on 
the other side who to-day voted for Mr. Smiri, 
and then abandoned him, have been guilty of false- 
hood, fraud, and hy 
“ Order!” “Order !??] Lexclude from this remark 
Mr. Mintwanp, of Pennsylvania, who has not 
changed his vote. 1 charged it upon them then, 
and it was indignantly denied; and I call the at- 
tention of the [Louse and the country to the fact, 
that the very gentlemen who made that denial 
have to-day been guilty of the very thing of which 
I accused them. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I am not the apologist 
for any gentlemen in this House; and: since the 
first informal ballot, 1 have never voted for any 
one but Mr. Saerman, of Ohio. Hence the re- 
marks made had no application to me. But it 
occurred to me that ihe gentleman from South 
Carolina, in the excitement of the moment, was 
including in his remarks certain parties who ought. 
not to be included. š 

I wish to say this to the gentleman from Arkan 
sas, [Mr. Rust,] that, as L understand it, the gen 
tleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Suivi] who 
has to-day received the votes of the Democratic 
side of the House, and the gentleman from North 
Carolina, (Mr. Gitmun,] who, two or three weeks 
since, received the votes of certain gentlemen upon 
this side of the House, stand upon essentially dif- 
ferent platforms, as proved by the developments 
made during the vote to-day. 


Mr. RUST. They had ample time to find out | 


what platform Mr. Smrri stood upon. 

Mr. HALE. Iam one of the gentlemen who 
voted for Mr, GiLmeR twice. 
. Mr. RUST. I refér only to those gentlemen 
who denied my allegation in respect to their votes 


the elements of op- | 


pocrisy. [Renewed cries of 


for Mr. Giumen, and have to-day done.the very 
thing which I then charged. that they would have 
done if Mr. Giumer could have been elected. 

Mr. HALE. But the gentleman from Arkan- 
gasstated that the men who voted for Mr. GILMER 
voted for him falsely and fraudulently. 

Mr. RUST. No, 1 did not. 

Mr. HALE: Enough said, then, upon that 
point. Now, I want to call attention to another 
fact. When the question was discussed whether 
gentlemen upon this side voted for Mr. GILMER 
with the intention to elect him, gentlemen oppo- 
site stated that, if they had voted for Mr. GILMER, 
and had afterwards found Republicans voting for 
him, they would have changed their votes, because 
they would have suspected something wrong. 
Now, when gentlemen upon this side, who had 
voted for Mr. Surry, found ultra, disunion Dem- 
ocrats voting for him, they had a right to suspect 
something wrong. . 

Mr. GROW. Irise to a question of order. I 
believe it has been the understanding, acquiesced. 
in on all sides of the House, that when a gentle- 
man has the floor, he cannot yield it to other gen- 
tlemen for colloquies. That is my only point, 
that these colloquics are out of order. 

The CLERK. It has been so held. 

Mr. KEITT. With a sincerity that was ab- 
solutely refreshing, and an carnestness that might 
well have been mistaken for solemnity, we were 
assured that they would ‘stick to the record.” 
Well, sir, some of them made a record to-day; 
and did they ‘stick to it??? Let the record an- 
swer. You declared you would stick with GirL- 


mer; and I am too polite, gentlemen, to dispute | 


your word; nay, I am even prepared to admit 
that if the members on this side of the House 
had not gone over to Mr. Smiru, and his election 
had therefore been impossible, you would have 
declared that in voting for him you intended to 
“stick to the record.. You are saved this ne- 
cessity, gentlemen; and a wholesome lesson has 
been administered to you, namely, to doubt your 
own firmness. We have been taught something, 
too, namely, not to attach any importance to your 
professions; but to recognize you only by the flag 
that waves over you—the flag of the Black Re- 
publican party. “The fiag of the People’s party 
does not wave only over Pennsylvania’s negro— 
i. e., protection to coal and iron; but it waves 
against the negro of the South. Ay, 1 suspect its 
hostility to the southern negro is greater even than 
its zeal for the negro of Pennsylvania. If this is 
not so, how happens it that they have changed 
their votes, and unelected (if I may use such an un- 
recognized but strong word) Mr. Smiti, after he 
had been elected by their votes? 

In withdrawing their votes from Mr. SMITH, 
some, if not all of them, I believe, gave them to 
Mr. Corwin. He nominated Mr. Snerman, the 
Republican nominee, and voted for him uninter- 
rupted]y, and therefore it evinces no especial con- 
servatism, to use a word that the patriots now 
catch up so eagerly, to vote for him. Asa man- 
jfestation of this same conservatism, we have been 
told that there is about to be a change of front on 


the part. of the Republicans, and that Mr. Con- | 


win or Mr. Pennincron will be taken up. To 
do so is to admit that the men who signed the 
recommendation of Helper’s Compend cannot 
run the race. It is to admit that one of them can- 
not be the successful nominee of the party. Ido 
not object to your making this declaration. 

But let us look at the change of front for a mo- 
ment. How can any one but a Republican vote 
for either Mr. Corwin or Mr. Pennincron? The 
former, I suppose, is out of the question. Now 
for the latter. 
Mr. Suenman, the Republican nomince, and has 
thereby declared that he sympathizes with the 
anti-slavery sentiment, In a word, by his vote 
he has declared that he is closer to the Republican 
party than to any other in the country, and that 
he prefers acting with it to acting with any of the 
party organizations now in the country. Who- 
over votes for him, then, does the same, and must 
go with the Republicans. In fact, sir, E wish a 
& show of hands;” I want positions to be defined. 
Itis now Republicanism and anti-Republicanism, 
and ĮI want all who sympathize with the Repub- 
licans to go to their camp and to remain there. 

This is no time for evasions or subterfuges. 
One must be with the Republicans, oragainstthem. 
The gentleman from North Carolina is nota Dem- 


Hie has voted all the time for | 


ocrat, nor an American; he is simply and purely 
an old-line Whig; he is a representative of a party 
dead. and buried. In voting for him, the Demo- 
crats have laid a chaplet upon the grave ofthe old 
Whig party; in voting for him, the Americans 
have laid a chaplet upon the grave of the old 
Whig party; in voting for him, those of us who 
owe allegiance to no party have expressed our 
Appreciation of his character and worth, and have 
manifested our hostility to Republicanism. All 
parties must yield something, all the members 
must yield something, of their strict opinions, if it 
be desirable to defeat the Fepablicen party in the 
organization of the House. The Democrats have 
yielded something; the Americans have yielded 
something; those others of us have yielded some- 
thing in giving our votes for Mr. Surrn, and it is 
to be expected that we should yield something. 
Now, sir, any one who votes for a Republican, or 
for any one who has been supporting Mr. Sarr- 
MAN, in preference to Mr. Smiru, declares that 
the Republican party is nearer to him than even 
an old-line Whig, and, in my judgment, must go 
on with the party he has supported. One word 
more, and I have done. 

T'he member from Towa (Mr. Curris] and the 
member from Ohio [Mr. Sranron] have beën so 
unceasing in their protestations of a wish to or- 
ganize the House; have been erying so tenderly 
over the sufferings of the mail contractors, that 
they have, in default of getting the plurality rule, 
even affectionately supplicated that some gentle- 
man on this side of the Chamber should step out 
of the Hall for a moment, and allow a smaller 
number to elect. Why, sir, even their nominee, 
Mr. SuerMan, was so anxious for an organiza- 
tion that he scrupulously abstained from voting, 
ever since the first day of the session; Iam bound, 
of course, to believe, in order that the number of 
votes might be reduced, and a smaller majority,, 
therefore, be necessary to elect. ‘To-day, how- 
ever, this solicitude seems to have departed from 
him; for, for the first time since the second day 
of the session, has he voted in the election for 
Speaker, and that when the gentleman from North 
Carolina had a majority, I believe, of the votes 
cast. It was done, I can only infer, to increase 
the number of votes cast, and thereby the number 
necessary to an election, It would seem that the 
Republican party is not anxious to organize, ex~- 
cept the organization be in their hands; and that 
the exigencies of the struggle are exciting the so- 
licitude of the nominee of that party. Mr. Clerk, 
I have only to add that mist and cloud are disap- 
pearing, and that the struggleis now plainly show- 
ing itself to be between the Republican party and 


| all who are opposed to it. In view of these con- 
servations, I decline to change my vote. 


Mr. BARKSDALE sought the floor. 

Mr. GROW. I object to interruption. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. The gentleman has no 
right to object if I obtain the floor by consent of 


the gentleman from South Carolina. 
The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to state 


| to the gentleman from Mississippi, thatit has been 


decided over and over again that interruptions 
were not in order if objected to. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I wish to say a few 
words, 

Mr. THEAKER. [ object. 

The CLERK. Objection being made, the gen- 
tloman from Mississippi cannot proceed. When 
objections have been made from the gentleman’s 
own side, to gentlemen upon the other side holding 
the floor and farming it out, it was held that the 
party holding the floor could not assign it, objec- 
tion being made. 


Mr. BARKSDALE. Gentlemen on the other 


| side have no right to object when the gentleman 


from South Carolina consents to yield me the floor. 

The CLERK. When objections were made 
upon the gentleman’s side of the House, they 
were recognized.as being in order, and as being 
right and proper, and the Clerk will hold the gen- 
tleman to the same rule, objection being made to 
his interruption, that was applied to the other side 
of the House. 

Mr. HILL sought the floor. 


Mr.GROW. I insist on the point of order. 
Mr. McKNIGHT sought the floor. 


Mr. BARKSDALE. [I object. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. Ihave been appealed to 
to answer why I did not vote for Governor Cog- 
WiIn—— 


1860. 


` 


Mr. GROW. I object. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I object to the interrup- 
tion. Lasked the gentleman from South Carolina 
to yield me the floor, and objection was made 
from the other side of the House. I want the rule 
enforced upon all as it was enforced upon'me. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania who objected tô the interruption gf the gen 
tleman from Mississippi, objected also.to the in- 
terruption of his colleague from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HILL.. Cannot a member explain? 

Mr. GROW. The point [make is this: A gen- 
tleman has a right to interrupt for personal ex- 
planation; if a gentleman upon the floor misstates 
the position of another gentleman, the rule gives 
that other gentleman the right to correct. Any 
other interruption, however, is against the rule, 
when it is objected to. Such interruptions have 
been objected to from both sides of the House. The 
first time the objection was raised, the gentleman 
from Mississippi will recollect that it was raised 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Burwerr] 
against the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Farns- 
WORTH, $ 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Ido not object to inter- 
ruptions myself; butif the rule is adopted, I want 
that its application shall be general. 

My. GROW. I objected to my colleague. 

Mr. KEITT.. I yicld the. floor, as it is the 
general. wish that the vote should be declared. 
[Cries of “ Declare the vote !” from all sides.], 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. [I stated twice to- 
day, that whenever my vote could be effective in 
thé election of the gentleman from North Carolina 
as Speaker, it should be given, and I gave it. 
The withdrawal from that gentleman under cir- 
cumstances which I will not now characterize, of 
votes which he received upon the Republican side 
of this Chamber, has changed the condition upon 
which that vote was given. But I take the respons- 


ibility now, and want that vote to stand. [Cries of j 


“That is right!” from Democratic benches.) 

Mr. MARTIN, of Virginia. One word, Mr. 
Clerk, if you please. [Loud cries of ‘* Order!” 
and “ Object!” from both sides of the House.] 

tee CLERK. Gentlemen will please come to 
order. : 

The result of the ballot was then announced. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I move that the House 
again proceed to vole viva voce for Speaker, and 
on that motion I demand the previous question. 

Mr. HICKMAN, (at five minutes after five 
o’clock, p.m.) I move that the House do now 
adjourn. | 

Messrs. SICKLES, BRANCH, and others, 
demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Imove that | 


when the House adjourns, it adjoura to meet on 
Monday next. 

A number of Democratic Mempers demanded 
the yeas and nays. 

r 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 114, nays 111; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Charles I’, Adams, Adrain, Aldrich, f 


Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnbam, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbelt, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Cor- 
win, Covode, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, Dawes, Delano, 
Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, 
Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, 
Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, 
Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. 
Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyou, Killinger, DeWitt ©. 
Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, Me- 
Kean, McKnight, MePherson,. Millward, Moorhead, Mor- 
rill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pen- 
nington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, hris- 
topher Robinsou, Royce, Schwartz, Seranton, Sedgwick, 
Sherman, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, 
Wiiliam Stewart, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, ‘ompkins, 
Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, 
Waldron, Waiton, Cadwalader ©. Washburn, Elihu B. 
Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 
Wood, and Woodroff—114. 

_ NAYS-~~Messrs. Green Adams, Allen, Thomas L. Ander- 
son, William C. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, 
Barr, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, 
Brabson, Branch, Briggs, Bristow, Burch, Burnett, Horace 
F. Clark, John B. Clark, Clemens, Cloptan, Cobb, John 
Cochrane, Cooper, James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, 
Curry, Davidson, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jar- 

nette, Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Etheridge, Florence, 

Touke, Garnett, Gartrell, Gilmer, Hamilton, Hardeman, J. 

Morrison Harris, John T. Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, 

Hindman, Holman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, 

Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Landrum, Larrabee, James 

M. Leach, Leake, Logan, Love, Mallory, Charles D. Mar- 

tin, Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, McClernand, McQueen, 

Miles, Milson, Montgomery, Laban T. Moore, Sydenham l 


| inde 


i those who have v 


Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, James ©. 
Robinson, Rutlin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Singleton, William 


| Smith, William N. H. Smith, Stevenson, James ‘A, Stew- 


art, Stokes, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallan- 
digham, Vance, Webster, Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, 
and Wright—lit. ° 


So Mr. Srevens’s motion was agrced to. 


The question recurred on the motion that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Mr. CURTIS obtained the floor. . 

Mr. STANTON. I wish to make a simple 
remark. : 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 
another ballot. ; 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to say, Mr. Clerk, that 
our ranks are a little confused just at this time, 
[laughter;] and we are disposed to insist on an ad- 
journment. It is now late; and we are not going 
to permit another vote at this time. So far as I 
am concerned, I shall resist it for the reason that 
we ought to have a little time to consult together. 

Mr. STANTON. I desire to suggest that there 
are two gentlemen absent whose votes are desira- 
ble when a Speaker is elected. Ido not know 
how they will vote; but we have no expectation 
of delaying a vote beyond twelve o’clock on Mon- 
da& We shall come here then prepared to let the 
question be decided, let the result be what it may. 
But we are alittle terrified at this moment, [laugh- 
ter,} and want an opportunity for consultation. I 
take it for granted that gentlemen opposite will not 
attempt to force a vote this evening, under these 
circumstances. 

Mr. JENKINS. Before a vote is taken onthe 
motion to adjourn, allow me to do justice toa 
gentleman to whom I unintentionally did a wrong. 
During the exciting period of the day, when I 
raised a point of order on the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Jous Cocurane,] I was ap- 


1 wish to have 


| proached by my friend, General Davis, of Mis- 


aay „and in the excitement of the moment, and, 
ed, hardly conscious who addressed me, l 
made an impatient and perhaps a rude gesture, 
that hurt his feelings very much; although I may 
say here that I could not possibly have pained 
him more than:I did myself, by doing him that 
wrong. I wish to make this public apology for 
having done so. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I would inquire of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio who are the absent gentlemen, 
so that we may accommodate this matter. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Srrarrow and Mr. 
Riggs. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I understand the gentlemen 
on the other side to say that they do not intend to 


| allow a vote to be taken to-night, [Cries from the 


Republican benches of “ That is it!?’] Then, I 
trust, our friends will withdraw the demand for 
the yeas and nays. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. 
eas and nays. 
Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to seo if I under- 
stand the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. SranTon.] 
Mr. SHERMAN. Mr, Clerk, I rise simply 
oe 


Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I object to debate, 


Į insist on the 


The yeas and nays have been ordcred on a mo- | 


tion to adjourn; and I object to any remarks. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
any speech or remarks. I simply desire to give 
public notice that there will be a conference of 


to-morrow, in this Hall. 


Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to ask a question, 


to see whether I understand the gentleman from | 


Ohio, (Mr. Stanrown,] and the gentleman from 
Towa, [Mr. Cortis.] I desire to know if that 
side of the House has formed a determination to 
resist another vote for Speaker to-night?. If they 
say so, that ends the matter, and I shall be un- 
willing to remain here. if, however, they are 
willing to take another vote, we on this side would 
prefer it; we are willing to do so. I desire to 
know whether Iam to understand them as saying 
that they intend to resort to all parliamentary 
means for the purpose of delay, and of preventing 
us from coming toa vote? If they are, then 1 
shall be in favor of adjourning. 

Mr. STANTON. ‘So far as I understand the 


views of this side of the House, we do not intend | 


that there shall be another vote taken to-night, and 
are ready to assume the responsibility of prevent- 
ing it. [Cries of ‘Good!’ “Good!” from the 
Republican benches.] 


I ‘do not intend to make | 


oted for me, at twelve o’clock į 


TRE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE 


| Moore, Isaac N. Mortis, Yelson Niblack, Noell Pendleton, 


Mr. CLEMENS. I desite ‘tosa'y’a single Word 
to the gentleman froni Mississippi, (Mr: Dsvis-] 
I desire to make an appeal to tim: ` [Cries of 
t“ Order?” Order 17] have heen “here'since 
twelve o’clock to-day. I'am hot capable gf sus- 
taining a protracted contest. [Renewed cries of 
‘Order? cee a REE Sy 
Mr. BURNETT. How ‘does’ the géntleman 
from Virginia get the floor-when=the yeas: and 


‘nays have been ordered‘ on-a motion to:adjourn? 


‘My. CLEMENS. I rise forthe purpose/of 
making a personal explanation. [Shouts of *Or- 
der !?? from the Democratic benches] Lee To 

The CLERK. The gentlenian from Virginia 
stated that he rose to make an‘appeal to the -gén- 
tleman from Mississippi. ý 

Mr. BURNETT. Į d 
such appeals are in order: ny neste 

Mr. CLEMENS. Ihave a right, as a matter 
of privilege, to make a personal explanation. 

The CLERK. Pending a motión to-adjourn, 
no remarksare'in order, except by the unanimous 
consent of the House. =F bo Teelo 

Mr. CLEMENS. Well, then} I hope there-will 


o not understands that 


‘eno objection. [Loud cries of “Object! ””] "Then 


I must be allowed to say this: that if any factious 
proceedings are to be resorted to on this side of 
the House, they must be carried out-without my 
consent oraid: [Renewed ‘cries of * Order!’’} I 
gave notice in the early part of the session that I 


‘would remain here until I: was- physically dis- 


abled; [vociferous shouts of ‘Order!?’} and that, 
when I was physically unable to remain; I would 
leave the Hall, whether I:was paired or not. 
[Tremendous shouts of “ Order!”’] I now re- 
iterate that statement. [Renewed shouts of “ Or- 
der!” and much confusion. ]* 

Mr. REAGAN. Icall on the Sergeant-at-Arms 
to seat the gentleman from Virginia, if he will not 
come to order. 

The CLERK. The Clerk hopes the gentleman 
from Virginia will not insist on speaking when 
objection is made. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Iam not persisting. ‘Tam 
only maintaining my own: personal: consistency, 
and appealing to my own party friends! not. to 
demand of me a sacrifice which Tam notable to 
make. I hope that the order for the yeas ‘and 
nays on the motion to adjourn will be unani- 
mously withdrawn, and that, by common con- 
sent, that courtesy will be extended to the oppo- 
site side of the House, which has never been re- 
fused by them to gchtlemen on this side, when 
properly ‘applied for. ; 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. As it is under- 
stood that gentlemen opposite: place themselves 
on record as assuming the responsibility of pre- 
venting another vote, T will not insiston the- yeas 
and nays. at 

The question ‘was then taken on Mr, Hrex- 
MAN’s motion, and it was: agreed to; and ‘there- 
upon (at a quarter to'six o'clock p: m.) the House 
adjourned until Monday next. 


IN SENATE. 
Mowpay, January 30; 1860. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev, Dr. Gunter. 

The Journal of Thursday. last was read and 
approved, 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frrapat- 
nick in the chair) laid before the Senate å message 
of the President of the United States, transmitting 
a report of the Secretary of War, with accompa- 
nying papers, in answer to the resolution of the 
Sonate of the 9th instant, requesting the President 
to communicate to the Senate the official corre- 
spondence of Lieutenant General Winfield Scott 
in reference to the Island of San Juan, and of 
Brigadier General William S. Harney, in com- 
mand of the department of Oregon; which, on 


‘motion of Mr. Cray, was ordered to lie on-the 
table. : 


He also laid before the Senate a letter: ofthe 
Second Auditor of the Treasury,.communicating 
copies of accounts of persons charged with the dis- 
bursement or application of moneys, goods, or 
effects, for the benefit of the Indians, during the 
year ending June 30, 1859, together with a list of 
the names of the persons to whom goods,money, 
ox effects, have been delivered during that periods 
which, on motion of Mr. Hunter, was ordered 
to lieon the table. i 


x 


‘Jobn H. Reily, 


the Revolution; which 


He: also laid before the Senate a letter of the 
clerk of the Court of Claims, returning, in compli- 
ance with a resolution. of the Senate of the 18th 
instant, the papers in the case of Gaetano Carusi; 
which were referred to. the Committec on Claims. 

r see oo) < PETLTIONS. 

COLLAMER presented the petition of 
administrator of Major William 
Reily, deceased, praying the allowance of half pay 
asa captain in the Maryland line during the war of 
was referred to the Com- 
mitteeon Revolutionary Claims. ; 

Mr. KING presented the petition of Nicholas 
Underhill, a soldier of the war of 1812, praying 


Mr. 


«for a pension; which was referred to the Commit- 


tee on Pensions. . : 
Mr. TEN EYCK presented additional papers in 
support of the claim of W. Brenton Boggs; which 
were referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Mr, DURKEE presented three memorials of 
eitizens: of Milwaukie, Wisconsin, praying the 


- construction of a harbor of refuge at the mouth 


of Grand River, on Lake Michigan; which were 
veferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented the petition of 
Jane W. Brent, widow of Thomas Lee Brent, 
late a captain and assistant quartermaster in the 
Army, praying to be allowed a pension; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of citizens of 
Michigan, praying that steamers may be stationed 
on the Lakes for the protection of the revenue, 
and the relief of merchant vessels in distress; 
which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, presented the 

etition of Fernando Wood, Mayor of the city of 

ew York, and others, praying Congress to pass 
a law to prevent all Finer traffic in and monop- 
oly of the public lands of the United States, and 
that they be laid out in farms and lots of limited 
size for the free and exclusive use of actual set- 
tlers; which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN presented additional pa- 
persin support of the claim of John D. Colmesnil; 
which were referred to the Committce on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, 


it was 


Ordered, That the petition of William R. Wrest, alias 


Mooney, a soldier in the war of 3812, prayingto be allowed 
n pension, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

On motion of Mr. POWELL, it was 

Ordered, That the resolutions of the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky, respecting pensions to soldiers of the Revolution, 
and of the war of 1812, on the files of the Senate, be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

On motion of Mr. DAVIS, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of Thomas O’Sullivan, pray- 


ing to be allowed a pension, on the files of the Senate, be 
referred to the Coininittee on Pensions. 


On motion of Mr. SLIDELL, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of the heirs and legal repre- 
sentatives of James Johnson, praying the confirmation of 
their title to certain land, on the files of the Senate, be 
referred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 


On motion of Mr. SLIDELL, it was 


1 
Ordered, That the petition of the city of New Orleans, 


praying the confirmation of its title to one half of certain 
lands, bequeathed to that city and the city of Baltimore by 
John McDonough, on the files of the Senate, be referred to 
the Committee on Private Land Claims. 


On motion of Mr. SLIDELL, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Joseph Reynes, praying the 
confirmation of his title to certain lands in the State of 
Louisiana, claimed under a Spanish grant, and to be indem- 
nified for such lands, embraced in his claim, as may have 


been sold by the United States as public land, on the files | 
of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Private Land | 


Claims, 


On motion of Mr. SLIDELL, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of the heirs and representa- | 


tives of Christovai and Miguel De Armas, praying the con- 
firmation of certain land titles, on the files of the Senate, 
be refcrred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 

Mr. THOMSON, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the petition of Eliza 
J. Van Deventer, widow of the late Major E. Van 
Deventer, praying Congress to provide for back 
pension due her late husband, while holding a 
commission in the army, submitted an adverse 
report; which was ordered to be printed. 


He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the memorial of Nathaniel Rye, a 
soldier in the war of 1812, praying to be allowed 
a pension, submitted an adverse report; which 
was ordered to be printed 

Ho, also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of Joseph Kerwin, an in- 
mate of the Soldier’s Home, who was wounded 
in the Mexican war, praying an increase of pen- 
sion, submitted an adverse report; which was 
ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the memorial of John S. Livermore, 
a soldier of the war of 1812, praying that the pay 
of invalid 
date of their disability, submitted an adverse re- 
port, which was ordered to be printed; and asked 
to be discharged from the further consideration of 
the subject, which was agreed to. 

Mr. POWELL, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the petition of Mary 
Walback, widow of the late Brevet Brigadier Gen- 
eral J. B. Walback; praying to be allowed a pen- 
sion, reported adversely, and asked to be dis- 
charged from its further consideration; which was 
agreed to. 

Ee also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the memorial of Mrs. A. E. Childs, 
widow of Brigadier General Thomas Childs, of 
the Army, praying for a pension, submitted a re- 
port, accompanied by a bill (S. No. 108) for the 
relief of Mrs. A. E. Childs. The bill was read, 
and passed to a second reading; and the report 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. IVERSON, from the Committeeon Claims, 
to whom was referred the petition of A. W. Me- 
Pherson, praying to be paid for fitting up and 
furnishing rooms for the United States district 
court at San Francisco, reported a bill (S. No. 110) 
for the relief of A. W. McPherson; which was 
read, and passcd to a second reading. 

Ee also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of John Hastings, pray- 
ing to be credited with an amount of public money 
which was stolen while under his charge as sur- 
veyor and collector of customs, at Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, reported a bill (S. No. 109) for the 
relief of John Hastings, collector of the port of 
Pittsburg; which was read, and passed to a sèc- 
ond reading. 

Mr. FOOT, from the Committee on Claims, to 
whom was referred the memorial of Aaron Haight 
Palmer, praying compensation for services in col- 
lecting valuable information and statisties in rc- 
lation to the geography, production, resources, 
trade, commerce, &c., of the independent Orien- 
tal nations, submitted a report, accompanied b 
a bill (S. No. 111) for the relief of Aaron H. 
Palmer. The bill was read, and passed to a sec- 
ond reading; and the report was ordered to be 
winted. 

l Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs gud Militia, to whom was referred the 


$3 


Army, reported it without amendment; and sub- 
mitted a report, which was ordered to be printed. 
COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Hemr- 
mint and Mr. Winxinson the additional members 
of the Committee on Claims, authorized by the 
| resolution of the Senate which was adopted on 
Thursday the 26th instant. 


PROPERTY IN TERRITORIES. 


on the 18th instant: 
Resolved, That the Territorics are the common property 


or description of property recognized by the Constitution 
of the United States, and heid under the laws of any of the 
States; and that itis the constitutional duty of the law- 
making power, wherever lodged, or by whomsoever exer- 
cised, whether by the Congress or the Territorial Legisia- 
ture, to enact such laws as may be found necessary for the 
| adequate and sufficient protection of such property. 

| Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be instructed 
! to insert, in any bill they may report for the organization 
| of new Territories, a clause declaring it to be the duty of 
| the Territorial Legislature to enact adequate and sufficient 
| laws for the protection of all kinds of property, as above 
| 

! 


l} 
described, within the limits of the Territory; and that, 
upon its failure or refusal to do so, it is the admitted duty 
of Congress to interfere and pass such laws, 

Mr. GRIMES. With the permission of the 
| Senator from Tennessee, who is entitled to the 


i 


ensioners may commence from the: 


bill (S. No. 61) for the better organization of the | 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
following resolutions, submitted by Mr. Brown | 


ofall the States; and that it is the privilege of the citizens | 
of all the States to go into the Territories with every kind | 


tion of the United States, and violative of the rights 
of sister States. That Senator said: 

“Mr. President, I hold in my hand copies and abstracts 
of laws and resolutions of nine States of this Union, all 
of which have been adopted with the direct intent to abro- 
gate and annul this plain provision of the Constitution. 
These laws were passed by the Abolitionists, now called 
the Republican party of the United States. ‘They are all 
plain, direct, undeniable violations of the oaths which the 
men who passed them took to support the Constitution of 
the United States. All of them display the scienter, the 
corrupt knowledge of those who passed them, of the crimes 
they were committing. Their very efforts to hide, to con- 
ceal their purpose, demonstrate their criminal intent.” 

Surely, Mr. President, these are very severe 
charges; and he who utters them ought to be con- 
fident that the persons to whom he seeks to apply 
them are justly entitled to receive that application. 
He then went on to say: 

“ Their objects are sometimes sought to be accomplished 
by resolutions proclaiming a ‘higher law’ as the guide to 
pliant judicial interpretation. In other cases they are sought 
to be accomplished by habeas corpus acts, by writs of man- 
damus, intended to transfer cases from the judgment of hon- 
est men to the decisions of Republicans; but the bolder 
criminals have squarely met the question, and annulled the 
Constitution by means of whatare called personal liberty 
acts. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
lowa, have all sought to accomplish these results, in the 
one or the other of the modes which I have described.” 


The Senator sets out with the declaration that 
he has abstracts and statements of the laws from 
nine States, and enumerates as those nine States 
the six New England States and the three new 
western States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa. 
It is true that the Senator, in another place, scems 
to contradict his own statement in this regard; for 
in the colloquy which he carried on with the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr, Fosrer] in regard to 
the local law of that State, he stated, speaking of 
that law: 

«c Many acts of your co-conspirators exceed it in bold- 
ness; none in meanness and infamy. I have already de- 
scribed it, and leave it to you to defend. Tt does furtively 
and clandestinely what the New York bill did openly. It 
does not require of its supporters to gulp down wholesale 
perjury, like the New York bill, but it did require them to 
do the same thing in a more indirect manner. Ihave not 
the Wisconsin and Iowa laws before me. I am informed 
they are of the same character, purpose, and intent.” 

The same character and purpose and intent of 
the law of Connecticut, he means. Then again, 
further on, the Senator says: 

“ Now, sir, I have shown you what has been done on 
this question by these nine States.” 

The nine States enumerated before—the six 
New England States and the States of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and lowa. Again he states: 

«Whenever the Republicans have had power, notwith- 
standing their sacred oaths to maintain the Constitution, 
they have proved false to it, and have perpetrated these 
crimes.” 

Now, Mr. President, it is truc, in point of fact, 
that the Republican party have been in possession 
of the government of the State of Lowa during the 
last five years and upwards. They have had the 
unlimited control of the goverment of that State 
in every one ofits departments. ‘They have had 
a succession of Governors of that political party. 
They have had all the judicial tribunals, with 
very few exceptions; and all the judges of the 
supreme court have belonged to that party. Their 
majorities in the House of Representatives and in 
the Senate of the State have been predominating, 
almost two to one, during four successive Legis- 
lative Assemblies. But it is not true, in point of 
fact, that the General Assembly of that State has 
ever passed any law in violation of the Constitu-- 
tion of the United States, in regard to the fugitive 
slave Jaw, or in regard to any other act of Con- 
gress. No law has been passed by that State, 
either since it has been under the domination of 
the Republican party or before it came under their 
control, that contravenes in the remotest degree 
any of the rights of any of the sister States, or 
interferes in the remotest degree with the relation 
of master and slave, or master and servant. 
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Sir, I have not risen for the purpose of making 
this explanation because I am disposed to con- 
domn or censure or approve ne acts of this kind 
that. have been passed by other States, I have 
no judgment to pronounce upon that subject. I 
have no criticism to make on that species of legis- 
lation. It is no part of my business, as I under- 
stand it, to sit here and arraign the action of sov- 
ercign States of this Union in regard to their local 
laws, whether they may be as objectionable as 
are the laws of Louisiana and South Carolina to 
Senators Jike the Senator from Massachusctts, or 
whether they are as objectionable as are the laws 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut to the Senator 
from Georgia, and others who act and fecl with 
him. That is not my business. But Iam not 
disposed to let the State of my adoption, where I 
have the happiness to reside and which I have the 
honor here to represent, have either the glory 
or the diseredit—whichever way they may be re- 
garded by Scnators—of passing any law on this 
floor which she did not pass. Whenever she shall 
eee fit to pass a law of this kind, or of any other 

ind, I, as a citizen of that State, will express my 
opinion in approbation or in disapprobation of it, 
as my judgment at that time shall dictate. 

Nor do [allude to this subject at this time, Mr. 
President, for the purpose of relieving myself, my 
State, or any of the people whom I represent, 
from any of the epithets which were so abund- 
antly poured out upon them by the Senator from 
Georgia. If there are any people in my State 
who will be disturbed by them, it will not be the 
men with whom I act, but those who profess a 
sympathy and affinity for the political party with 
which the Senator from Georgia associates. So 
far as the Republicans are concerned, I can vouch 
for them that they will never be won or intimi- 
dated by adjectives, no matter how boisterously, 
or how numerously, or how harshly they may 
be applied. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Iowa has read from my speech a sufficient 


answer to his own remarks on this subject. T did | 


hold in my hand, when I spoke, the abstracts of 
the laws of nine States, and read them all, except 
in the case of Ohio, where the laws were repealed, 


but are proposed to be reinstated. The act pro- | 


posed in New York, I read and commented on 
very much at large. The report was inartificial; 
and I expressly stated in that connection that I 
had not the laws of Iowa ‘or Wisconsin before 
me, for the reason, which does not appear in the 
report, (whichis very good, but not entirely full,) 
that in the Library their laws were not to be found 
for the last two or three years, but I understood 
them to be of the same character and import with 
those of the nine States which I presented to the 
Senate. I referred to the action of nine States, 
cither by the titles of the acts or a statement of 
what had been done, including the six New Eng- 
land States, and the States of Michigan, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin; and I understand two other States 
have done the same thing. I am glad to hear 
they have not. I hope the Senator may be right. 
As to the rest of his remarks, 
is said; it remains. 

Mr, WILKINSON. I do not wish to inter- 
rupt the debate, but I should like, if itisin order, 
te offer an amendment to these resolutions, and 
ask that it be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Firzpart- 
nick in the chair.) It will not be in order unles& 
with the assent of the Senator from Tennessee, 
who is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I have no objection. 

Mr. WILKINSON. I present this amend- 
ment: to strike out all after the word “‘ Resolved,”’ 
where it first occurs, and insert: 

That the Territories are the common property of the 
people of the United States; that Congress has full power 
and authority to pass all laws necessary and proper for the 
government of such Territories ; e s 
of such power, it is the duty of Congress so to legislate in 
relation to slavery therein, that the interests of free labor 
may be encouraged and protected in such Territories, 

Resolved, That the Committee on ‘Territories be instructed 
to insert ih any bill that may be reported for the organiza- 
tion of new ‘Territories, a clause, declaring that there shall 
be neither slavery or involuntary servitude in such Terri- 
tories, except in punishment for crime, whereof the party 
has been convicted. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, I propose 
to-day to examine the relations which subsist be- 
tween the systems of labor that prevail in the two 
gections of the country, for the purpose of ascer- 


what 1 have said ; 


and that, in the exercise | 


taining whether there is a-conflict between. them 
that is irreconcilable and irrepressible. I enter 
upon this discussion with an honest conviction 
that upon the decision of this question the destiny 
of the Republic depends. The Legislature of 
Tennessee has recently, passed two resolutions 
on that subject, which I will take this occasion to 
read before I proceed with my remarks. After 
making quotations from the speeches of several 
prominent Republicans, they proceed to resolve, 
as follows: 

“ Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Ten- 
nessee, That we recognize, in the recent outbreak at Har- 
per’s Ferry, the natural fruits of the treasonable ‘irrepress- 
ible-conflict? doctrine, put forth by the great head of the 
Black Republican party, and cehoed by his subordinates ; 
and that it becomes the imperative duty of national men of 
all parties throughout the Union, to announce to the world 
their sense of its infamy, and to unite In crushing out its 
authors as traitors to their country and as deadly enemies 
to the public peace, the rights of the States, and the preser- 
vation of our republican institutions. 

“ Resolved, ‘hat we rccord it as the sense of the Tennes- 
see Legislature, that the declaration of Mr. SEWARD, that 
a respectable portion of the southern people, under the lead 
of such men as Cassius M. Clay and Francis P. Blair, will 


unite with the Black Republican party to prevent the | 


extension of slavery, and will eventually ‘risc up against 
slavery? as a libel upon the honor and loyalty of the south- 
em people, and will but serve to make them more watebful 
and exacting of their public servants in the national coun- 
cih,” 

It will be observed that these resolutions are 
expressed in language of much severity. When 
it is remembered that the State of Tennessee has 
been for many years regarded as among the most 


conservative of the southern members of the Con- | 


federacy, the use of language of this kind is pe- 
culiarly significant of the present state of popular 
fecling in the South. The people of that State 
are decply imbued with that ardent devotion to 
the Federal Union which illustrated the public 
life of their distinguished citizen, Andrew Jack- 
son. It is because they look upon * the irrepress- 


ible-conflict doctrine” as threatening the destruc- | 


tion of the Union, that they characterize it as trea- 
sonable and infamous, and call upon conservative 
men of all parties ‘*to unite in erlishing out its 
authors as traitors to their country and as deadly 
enemies to the public peace, the rights of the 
States, and the preservation of our republican in- 
stitutions.” This strong language expresses the 
feclings of a people who fully comprehend and 
appreciate the benefits of the Federal Union as it 
came from the hands of our fathers; and whoare 
earnestly impressed with the conviction that its 
continued existence is endangered by the preva- 
lence in the North of the sectional doctrine which 
they denounce with so much energy. 

Mr. President, I propose to continue this dis- 
cussion with the view of exposing the ground- 
lessness of the assumption that there is an irrec- 
oncilable antagonism between the North and the 
South on the subject of labor; and with the fur- 
ther view of pointing out the real nature of the 
sectional conflict which has already produced 
painful alienation between the people of the two 
sections, and which threatens thcir final and per- 
manent estrangement and separation. 

” OF the existence of a feeling of alienation in the 
South, approaching closely to actual hostility, no 
one can doubt who has given any attention to the 
recent indications of popular sentiment through- 
out that section of the Confederacy. The late oc- 
eurrenees, which have engaged so much of the 
public mind, cannot be truthfully regarded as the 
causes of this unfortunate alienation. They have 
served to give strong devclopment to a feeling 
which has its origin in the conviction that there 
exists in the North a prevailing sentiment of ha- 
tred of slavery, that is resolved to be satisfied 
with nothing short ofitsentire annihilation. With 


this conviction, already widely pervading the’ 
southern mind, it is easy to comprehend the influ- | 


ence which would he readily exerted by the late 
treasonable and murderous invasion of a southern 
State, and especially by the evidences of popular 
sympathy for the fate of its author which were 
exhibited in many of the northern States. 

Of the public men of our gountry, no one has 
contributed so much to the conviction, which I 
have reforred to as existing in the South, as the 
Senator from New York, [Mr. Sewarn.] His 
repeated declarations, made in the Senate and ont 
of it, during the last ten years, in which he has pro- 
claimed an uncompromising warfare upon slavery, 
in connection with his acknowledged abiliticsand 
his constantly growing poweras the ad mitted lead- 


er of à great sectional organizalion, have made the 
impression on the people of the South that ‘their 
constitutional rights are’ in “imminent pe Tt 
is because of this prominence of that Senator in 
originating and prosecuting the organized ageres- 
sions upon the mstitutions of the South’ thatthe 


‘Legislature of my State hold him. responsible as 


its chief author; anđ itis for the same reason that 
I propose to controvert the doctrine whieh ünder- 
lies the organization through whose permanent 
ascendency the Senator hopes to accomplish his 
grand object of revolutionizing the domestic.and 
social institutions of the South, by giving freedom 
to all the slaves. i 

On the 3d of March, 1858, that: Senator deliv- 
ered a speéch in this body, in which’ he- defined 
his position on the subject of free and slave labor 
with sufficient distinctness for my present pur- 
pose. He said: ` 

yee labor has at last apprehended its rights, its inter- 
ests, its power, and its destiny, and is organizing itself to 
assume the Government of the Republic. Jt will henceforth 
meet you boldly and resolutely here; it will meet you every- 
where—in the Territories, and out of them—wherever you 
may go to extend slavery. It has driven you back in Cal- 
fornia and in Kansas; it will invade you soon in Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, Missouri, and Texas ; it will mbet you 
in Arizona, in Central America, and even in Cuba. ‘The 
invasion will be not merely harmless, but beneficent, if you 
yield seasonably to its just and moderated demands. It 
proved soin New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and the 
other slave States, which have already yielded in that way 
to its advances. You may, indeed, geta start under or near 


| the tropics, and seem safe for a time; but it will be only a 


short time. Even there you will found States only for free 
labor to maintain and occupy. The interest of the white 
races demands the. ultimate emancipation. of all men. 
Whether that consummation shall be allowed to. take effect 
with needful and wise precautions against sudden change 
and disaster, or be hurried on by violence, is all that remains 
for you to decide. For the failure of your system of slave 
Jabor throughout the Republic, the responsibility will rest, 
not on the agitations you condemn, or on the political par- 
ties you arraign, or even altogether on yourselves, but it 
will be due to the inherent error of the system itself, and to 
the error which thrusts it forward to oppose and resist the 
destiny not more of the African than that of the white races. - 
The white man needs this continent to labor upon. “His 
head is clear, bis arm isstrong, and his necessities are fixed. 
He must and will have it.. ‘io secure it, he will oblige the 
Government of the United States to abandon intervention 
in favor of slave labayand slave States, and go backward 
forty years and resume the original policy of intervention 
in favor of free labor and free States”? : i 


The Senator from New York seems to have 
delivered this speech under a military inspiration. 
He personifies ‘free labor?’ as an invader, and its 
advance is represented as an invasion. Slave labor 
is to be invaded in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 


| and everywhere else on the continent that it may 


be found. The invasion is to be harmless, and 
even beneficent, if the slaveholders submit season- 
ably. The invader is to accomplish ‘the ultimate 
emancipation ef all men;” and the only question 
left to be decided is, whether this shall be con- 
summated with needful and wise precautions 
against sudden change and disaster, or be HUR- 
RIED ON BY VIOLENCE. Whether any such rela- 
tion as cause and effect exists between the figura- 
tive invasion of Virginia by the Senator from New 
York and its actual invasion by John ‘Brown, I 
shall not undertake to decide. The remarkable 
coincidence between the figurative and the actual 


| invasion, however, has much of the appearance 


of prophecy and its fulfillment. In his declaration 
of war against slave labor, the Senator seems to 
assume that his army of invasion will comprise 
all who are free-labor men. In the southern States 
there is a million of free laboring men, who-will 
indignantly repudiate his authority to enlist them 
in any such conflict. In the northern States, there 
is an army of more than a million and a quarter 
of brave free-labor men, who will spurn the prop- 
osition to march under the Senator’s banner. In 
whose name, then, and on whose authority, does 
he speak when he declares that ‘free labor” is 
“ organizing itself to assume the Government of 
the Republic?” Not inthe name of free labor in 
the South? not in that of the Constitution-loving 
free labor of the North; but in that of the Repub- 
Hean organization; and, as to his authority to 
speak in that name, I make no question. = tis, 
therefore, the Republican party, speaking by the 
mouth of its great leader, which proclaims a war 
of extermination against slave labor, which ‘‘de- 
mands the ultimate emancipation of all men,” 
and which presents the alternative of peacetul 
submission or violent enforcement. 

But, Mr, President, the. question now forces 
itself upon us, is there any such conflict between 
the systems of free labor and. slave labor, as 


conflict between cotton, the chief product of slave 
Tabor, mid manufactures, the chief product of free 


| with the means. of buying millions of dollars’ 


‘capitalists, who are enriched by exchanging the 


statesman. 

The Senator assumes that there is an ‘inherent 
error’? in the slave-labor system which must of 
necessity work out its final destruction. He has 
not enlightened us by specifying in what the 
“error”? consists, nor by what process he arrives 
at the conclusion that the permanence of the sys- 


tem is impossible. In the absence of such en- 
lightenment, L proceed to controvert the assump- 
tionthat ‘there is‘any principle of antagonism 
‘petween the two systems incompatible with their 
permanent harmonious existence in our Govern- 
ment. 

Without totiching at present the question of 
morality as connected with slavery, I proceed to 
-discass the relations of the two systems of labor 
‘ag. questions of pure political economy. The 
jeading products of free labor are entirely differ- 
ent from those of slave labor. If there can be no 
competition between the products of the two sys- 
tems, there can be no conflict or antagonism. The 
chief product of slave labor is cotton, but the free 
labor of the North produces no cotton. It pro- 
duces largely of manufactures for consumption 
and. use in the southern States. How can there be 


labor? The laws-of nature have decreed that the 
products of southern soil. and: southern climate 
shallnot come into competition with those of north- 
ern capital and enterprise. It is impossible, then, 
thatthe alleged conflictcan exist. Onthecontrary, 
the capital, skill, and enterprise of the North, aid- 
ed by the legislation of the Pederal Government, 
have long since discovered and proved that the 
diversities in climate, soil, pursuits, and products 
of the two sections are capable of being made the 
means of mutual benefit. The annual exchange 
of the products of the labor of the two scctions 
amounts to many million dollars. The four 
hundred. thousand bales of cotton annually sent 
to the North in exchange for her- products arc 
the fruits of slave labor. How would the inter- 
ests of the free laborers at the North be affected, 
either.for good or for evil, if all the slaves were 
emancipated and employed as free laborers in pro- 
ducing the same amount of cotton? As the fruit 
of slave labor it furnishes employment for thou- 
sands upon thousands of free laborers in the north- 
ern States, besides furnishing the southern people 


worth of products of northern free labor not con- | 
nected with the cotton manufactures. What more 
could it do if this amount of cotton was the prod- 
uct of free white labor in the South? How pre- 
posterous, not to use a harsher term, is it for į 


produet of their free labor for those of slave 
abor, to join in the absurd crusade against the 
system of slave labor. How unreasonable in the 
free laborers themselves of the North, who obtain 
the means of subsistence from the fruits of slave 
labor, to be imposed upon by the assumption that 
there is an irreconcilable. conflict between the 
northern and southern systems of labor! Expe- 
rience has proved that the two systems are not 
only harmonious, but that they mutually benefit 
and sustain each other. 

I cannot refrain from adducing an authority, | 
bearing on this subject, which no one who has any 
self-respect will fail to regard. George Washing- | 
ton, after speaking of other considerations which 
ought to excite the love of the people for the Fed- 
eral Union, says, in his farewell address: 

“ Bat these erations, however powerfully they ad- 

3 to your sensibility, are generally out- | 
hed by those which apply inore immediately to your 
interest. Here every portion of our country finds the most | 
commanding moti for carefully guarding and preserving 
the union of the whole. 

“The North, in an unrestrained intercourse with the 
South, protected by the equal laws of a common Govern- 
ment; finds, in the productions of the latter, great additional 
resotrecs of maritime and commercial enterprise, and pre- + 


cious materials of manufacturing industry. The South, in 
| the same intercourse, beneiiting by the agency of the North, | 
sees its agriculture grow, and its.commerce expanded.” 


General Washington saw nothing in the divers- 
ities of the peculiar interests and Institutions of 
the several sections, growing out of difference of 
climate, productions, and pursuits, incompatible 
with a harmonious union of the whole. On the 
contrary, he saw in these diversities of interest, if 
wisely directed, elements of national strength, and 
| bonds of union that would give permanence and 
prosperity to the Confederation, It never occurred 
to him to illustrate his patriotism by counseling 
“free labor” to “* organize itself to assume the gov- 
ernment of the Republic;”’ to * invade’ slave labor 
in the Territories, in Delaware, in Virginia, in Ma- 
ryland, in Cuba, under the tropics, and to demand its 
extermination on the whole continent—peaceably, | 
if slave labor would seasonably submit, but by 
violence, if that should be necessary to cnforce the 
| fiat. Such an illustration of patriotism was re- 
i served for the Republicanism of 1858. f 

Itwill be remarked, Mr. President, thatitis from 
no special sentiment of humanity or sympathy for | 
the slaverace that the organized mvasion is recom- 


the whole of the white races within the range of | 


men.” In the name of the free laboring white men į 
of the South, I pratest against his pragmatical | 
kindness. These men have clear heads and strong i 
arms, fully comprehending their truc interestsand | 
their righis, and possessing the manhood to main- 
tain them under all circumstances. They consti- 
tute an overwhelming majority in the southern 
States. I adduce them as witnesses to testify | 
against the assumption that slave labor is that de- 
grading and blighting aysen which must perish 
from inherent crror. ‘This host of witnesses pos- 
sess intelligence; they have had abundant oppor- 
tunities to judge of slaysry in all its social, polit- 
ical, moral, and practical bearings. They know 
how it affects their interests; and their united tes- 
timony is, that whenever that system is invaded, 
they fecl that their own interest is assailed, and 
with all their strength and all their energics they 
will repel the assault. 

The relation which free labor bears to slave 
labor in the South furnishes a complete refutation 
of the idea that there is any antagonism between 
them. There is none of that jealousy and envy | 
which spring up from the conflicts between cap- 
ital and labor in other countries. The controlling | 
capital in the South is labor-capital—eapital vested | 
Í in labor; the interest of the man whose capital is 
| vested in slave labor is identified with that of him 
whose labor is free. The latter has the constant 
guarantee that the controlling capital will exert its 
power for the benefit of labor. Slave labor is di- 
eted mainly to the production of the great south- 
Fern staple, Free labor is directed to other pro- 
‘ ductions useful or necessary to the slave-labor 
capitalists. If the interests of slave labor prosper, 
the interests of free labor prosper also. In this | 
way harmony and coöperation are secured; and 
in this way both systems are contented with their | 
condition, and both concur in resisting every at- | 
tempt to disturb their relations. The result isa 
practical, conclusive refutation of the assumption 
that there is an inherent principle of antagonism 
between the two systems of labor. Í 


artisan declaimers to draw disparaging compar- 
isons between the North and the South, and to pro- 
claim the wonderful progress and prosperity of | 
the former as the legitimate results of the superior- | 
ity of free over slave labor. No one doubts that 
free labor is the true system for the northern States; 
no one denies the wonderful success of the ap- 
plication of that system, directed by the energy, 
skill, enterprise, and capital of northern men. The 


| 
mended. The Senator from New York embraces |; 

| 

t 


his political philanthropy. Itisfor their “interest”? | 
« that hedemands the ultimate emancipation of all || 


lt is no uncommon thing, Mr. President, for 


have produced such astounding results. In no 
small degree, the North has been dependent on 
southern slave labor for hergreat success. How 


tions. . 

Without intending to institute any invidious 
comparisons on this subject, I will now avail my- 
self ofa comparative table, which I findina pamph- 
let by a gentleman of much learning and of high 
standing in Virginia, Edmund Ruffin, prepared 
from the census returns of 1850. This table may 
be studied to advantage by all who labor under 
the delusion that the southern States have been 
cursed by the institution of slavery: 


Comparison in regard to the free population of the six New 
England States, with the five old and more southern States 
—ly census returns of 1850. 


RN 


Five old 
New Eng- | southern 
land States. | “grates, 
Total frec population, 1850.....] 2,728,016 2,732,214 
al hi 61,148 77,683 
Annual births ..sessresere rere f oF 11 44 or 11035 
9 2 
Annual deaths........eeeeee ee A or 1 tò 64 orl to 8s 
Number of churches erected 
ANG IN USC. cece ee eeeeen eens 4,607 8,081 
Valuation of all the churches.. | $19,362,634 | $11,149,118 
Church accommodations for 
hearers 1,893,450 | 2,896,472 
Excess of persons over seats in 
ri ESETT 834,565 - 
Excess of scats over number of 
PCTSONS sse veceveedoee . - 164,528 
Number of families....... 518,532 506,968 | 
Number of dweillings........ . 447,789 496,369 | 
Number of familics without ? |¢ 10,743 10,599 | 
separate dwellings, } 12 orlin7| ordin 62 
Number of paupers (receiving i 
regular and continued public 
SUPPORL) 06-2. cence cence sone 33,431 14,221 | 
Numberof native paupers, (ex- ! 
cluding foreigners,) 18,966 11,728 
Ratio of native paupe. H 
population. ....... 1 to 143 1 ta 234 
Ratio of all paupers to total pop- 
ulation, (including slaves,).. 1 to 81 1 to 171 
Insane persons....-...-.2..++ 3,821 2,326 
Of negrocs—tree in New Eng- 
land, and slaves in the five 
southern States: j 
Insane and idiots. s.. sess seres lin 980] . 1 in 3,080 
Blind . . Lin 370) 1 in 2,645 
Deaf MUtES. seese se ace eeeeas | Lin 3,005} lin 6,552 
Total value of property in the New England 
States oc see ce AONT EE TTT 31,003,466 ,181 
H Total value of property in the five southern 
States 7 1,420 989,573 
| Average value for each white persor 
New England States..cccecsseeeeeceeese 367 
Average value for cach white person in the 
five southern S1ateS...sssrsrresere seeeee 520 


results are causes of pride and boast, in which 
every true patriot, North and South, most cheer- 
fully sympathizes. But, whilst we concede thatfree 
labor is the true system for the North, we insist 
that the slave-labor system is the true one for the 
South. Why may we not be allowed to entertain 
this opinion in peace? It is said that the slave- 
labor sysem has proved a failure at the South, be- 
cause our progress in all the elements of wealth 
and prosperity has not been as rapid and marked 
as in the North. There isan immense amount of į 


ns 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
i 
i 
| 
l 
| 


popular error asto the real condition of the south- 


I have no comment to make on the facts con- 
tained in this table, éxcept to remark that they 
show that the southern people have abundant 
cause to be satisfied with the practical operations 


| of their peculiar institution. 


I turn, now, Mr. President, to a conflict which 


| does exist in all countries, and from which our 


own can claim no exception. I allude to the con- 
flict between capital and labor. In every conflict 
between. these antagonistic interests, labor is uni- 
formly worsted. In the southern States, free labor 
has maintained itself successfully, from the fact 
that its interest and that of the controlling capital 
have been identified and harmonized. This is the 
legitimate result of the slave-labor system in the 
South. But how has this conflict worked in the 
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northern States? Does the result there furnish 
another exception to the general rule that capital 
gets the better of labor whenever they come in 
collision? We know how feebly and unsuccess- 
fully labor has contended with associated and in- 
corporated capital in the Old World. We know 
how soon the contest is given up, and all is sur- 
rendered by labor except the means of the most 
scanty and precarious subsistence. We know 
something of the exactions and. oppressions to 
which: capital subjects labor in other countries 
when population reaches a certain degree of dens- 
ity. We know something of the wretchedness 
and suffering which free white laborers endure in 
those countries. But what are the results in the 
free-labor States of our own country? We know 
that the unexampled prosperity of the northern 


States is a theme for constant boasting; but we’ 


know, tpo, that Great Britain boasts even more 
loudly of her prosperity; and yet it is there that 
* labor has been notoriously reduced to the starva- 
tion point. Still, the question recurs, what is the 
result of the conflict between capital and labor in 
the free-labor States? It is no answer to‘the ques- 
tion to point us to the rapid increase in the wealth 
of capitalists. That fact only excites the suspi- 


cion that labor has had but little of the profits left | 
Can the fact be denied that labor | 


for its share. 
has been compelled to bow to the exactions of 
associated capital in the northern States, just as it 
has in all other countries? Pretext after pretext 
is resorted to for increasing these exactions, until 
labor submits finally with quite as little resistance 
as if it had ceased to be free. Occasionally we hear 
of a spasmodic effort on the part of the oppressed 
free white laborers to obtain redress from their 
employers; but such impotent rebellion of labor 
against capital seon yields to the necessities of 
wives and children crying for bread. On such 
occasions as these, we are sometimes allowed to 
hear a voice from free labor which speaks a dif- 
ferent language from that used by the Senator from 
New York. That Senator represents free labor 
as eager for an invasion of slave labor, wherever 
it can be found, Free labor, when speaking for 
itself on some of these occasions, declares that its 
wages are so low that they do not furnish the ne- 
cessaries of living; that its wrongs are so enorm- 
‘ous and its oppressions so tyrannical that negro 
slavery itself would be far preferable. Without 
undertaking to decide how far capital has pro- 
gressed in the free States in crushing free labor to 
the point of abject submission, it will be safe to 
assume, that the tesult of the conflict thus far does 
not promise.to be different from that which has 
marked the triumph of capital in every other coun- 
iry. tis certain that free labor is involved ina 
conflict at home with incorporated capital which 
will demand all of its energies if it succeeds in 
averting a destiny quite as hopeless and cheerless 
as that which it is made tọ believe is reserved for 
southern slave labor. 

But, Mr. President, it cannot be that the voice 
of free Jabor at the North is truly represented by 
the Senator from New York. It 1s incredible 
that laboring men, who depend on slave labor for 
the means of subsistence, and whose labor is daily 
appropriated to, swell the profits of their oppress- 
ors at home, are really contemplating so suicidal 
an enterprise as that of destroying the system on 
which they are obtaining their daily bread. It 
is rather the device of the capitalist and the poli- 
tician, who seek to silence the just complaints of 
labor by exciting a prejudice against slave labor, 
as the obstacle that stands in the way of relief. 
The whole question as to an irreconcilable an- 
tagonism between free and slave labor may be 
stated in a few words: capital has exacted from 
labor its earnings, ‘until labor is reduced to the 
starving point; in this condition labor calls on 
capital for relief; capital replies that there is a 
conflict between free and slave labor, which must 
be terminated in the overthrow of slave labor 
before relief can come; labor accepts the excuse 


as true, submits to its destiny, and runs off in the į 


crusade against ‘slave laber, while the capitalist 
goes on enriching himself upon the plunder ex- 
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acted from labor, and the politician obtains power 
and place upon the votes of free labor. 

In the remarks already made, I have taken an¥ 
exclusively political view of the relations subsist- 
ing between the systems of voluntary and invol- 
untarylabor. Viewed in this light, I have sought 
to show that, so far from the existence of an 
irreconcilable antagonism between them, they 
are peculiarly adapted to the laws of nature, which > 


‘govern in their respective localities; that. they 


harmonize with each other in the legitimate pur- 
suit of their respective interests; that they mutu- 
ally promote and sustain the prosperity of each 
other; and that their combined exertions and in- 
fluence give strength to the Federal Union, and 
prosperity and glory to the whole nation. The 
deduction is logical and unavoidable, that all who 
attem pt tc create dissension and collision between 
the two systems are either misguided or reckless 
enemies of the true interests of both systems of 
labor. 

But, Mr. President, however harmonious the | 
two systems may be when administered with a 
single eye to the interests of both, we have to 
deal with the fact that there is a conflict growing 
out of the subject of slavery, which is full of dan- 


„ger to the integrity of the Federal Government. 


This is not so much a conflict between the two 
systems of labor as an antagonism of opinion as 
to the nature and character of slavery, and espe- 


|, cially as to its morality. Whether that antago- 


nism of opinion is incompatible with the permanent 
union of the two sections under our Government, 
is the momentous problem that now challenges 
the earnest consideration of the whole country. 
The conflict under examination consists in this: 
on one side it is maintained that African slavery 
is a moral wrong—on the other that it is a moral 
right. The morality of the institution is the great 
oint at issue. But how can such an issue be 
egitimately raised? The parties to the contest con- 
stitute distinct, separate, and independent com- 
munities, so far as all questions of morality are 
involved. By what authority, then, does the one 
assume to arraign the other on a matter of con- 
science? Virginia isa sovereignty on all questions 
of morality. Massachusetts is a sovereignty on 
all questions of morality. Why may not Virginia 
and Massachusetts, in the enjoyment of their 
undeniable rights of conscicnce, entertain different 
opinions on the innocence or the sinfulness of 
slavery without getting into a political conflict? 
May not Virginia well say to Massachusetts: my 
conscience is at ease on the subjectof slavery; after 
thorough investigation of the question, and after 
appealing to the recognized standard of true 
morals, fam satisfied that slavery is the proper 
condition of the African within my limits; and 
that in assigning him to that condition, I violate 
no law of Christian morality. You have a right, 
upon your investigation, to believe that freedom 
is the true condition of the African within your 
limits, and that to assign him to the condition of 
slavery would be wicked and criminal according 
to your code of morals; but, having eased your 


„conscience by inhibiting the sin of slavery within 


our own dominion, how do you justify your 
interference with the exercise of my conscience 
within my dominion, or why should your con- 
science be afflicted because mine is not disturbed ? 
And this raises the question whether the interpo- 
lation of the morality or immorality of slavery 
into our national political contests can be justified 
on any principle consonant with our relations as 
a brotherhood of sovereignties, or our obligations 
as members of a constitutional Confederation. 

The genius of our institutions recognizes ‘re- 
ligion and morality as indispensable supports of 
the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity;’’ but these are expressly excluded 
from the jurisdiction of the Federal Legislature. 
The free exercise of religious faith is reserved to 
the people of the States. As a moral or religious 
question, therefore, slavery is in express terms 
exciuded from the Federal Government and con- 
fined to the sovereignty of the States. Itis only 
in those political aspects of the subject that are 
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expressly recognized by the Constitution 

Congress can take any jurisdiction of the subject: 
A State possesses: plewary: powers. to. legislate. 
either for the abolition ox the establishment’ ot 
slavery, and there is no limitation to ‘the reasons 
on which its legislation may be. based... But-when 
Congress exercises its limited jurisdiction, it can- 
not constitutionally be. governed by other than 


‘purely political considerations. The Constitution 


is made the supreme law of the land; and to: se- 
cure its observance as such, the sanction of a- 
Christian oath is required of all public officers. 
What, then, is the duty of a public man: con- 
scientiously opposed to slavery, whose official . 
obligation requires him to act on the subject? 
Must he follow his conscience or his obligation 
to support the Constitution as the. supreme law? 
If he follows his conscience, he substitutes: that 
as a law higher than the Constitution. This: is 
precisely what every man does who unites him- 
self to a political organization whose vitalizing 
principle is a sentiment of religious opposition to 
slavery, and whose ultimate object is its annihila- 
tion wherever it exists, by means of congressional 
legislation. He allows his religious faith to take 
the place of the supreme law of the land in the 
direction of his political conduct. - Heis guilty 
of a double violation of the Constitution: first, 
in making it his object to abolish slavery in States 
where it legally exists; and second, in making his 
religious conviction the testof his politicalaction. 

'The conclusion follows unavoidably, that the 
Constitution must be maintained as the supreme 
rule of political action, or it must be repudiated, 
set aside, or evaded, at the bidding of a religious 
belief. In this consists the real conflict. If the 
Constitution prevails, there is no conflict. If re- 
ligious belief prevails as the supreme law, there 
is a-conflict, and one that is irrepressible and fatal 
to the Confederacy. The solution of the difficulty 
is plain—to keep matters. of religion distinct ‘and 
separate from matters politicals in matters of’ re- 
ligion, let; the appeal be made to the Christian, 
standard as the supreme law; but in matters po- 
litical, let the Constitution prevail as the supreme 
law. fete 

This is not only the solution of the conflict as 
it is clearly laid down in the Constitution, but it 
is the solution which is furnished by the example 
of the wise patriots who founded our Government. 
When they met together to make a “more perfect 
Union,” they were embarrassed in their action by 
this same conflict about slavery! . The opposition 
to it was as marked then as itis now.: The ob- 
stacle to the formation of the Union was the same 
that now stands in the way of its preservation. 
It was solved then by separating its political from 
its moral aspects—assigning the one to the arbit- 
rament of the Constitution as the supreme law, 
and the other to the forum of conscience under 
the reserved rights and powers of the States. 

I am induced, Mr. President, by the great im- 
portance of this subject, to bring to the attention 
of the Senate an abstract of the proceedings and 
debates in the convention of 1789, on the propo- 
sition to impose a duty on the importation ‘of 
slaves. On this question, the debates involved 
the subject of slavery in all its aspects, as well as 
the obstacles to its adjustment. I make the ab- 
stract in the language of Mr., Madison, in his 
Debates of the Federal convention of 1787: 


“ SLAVERY IN THE FEDERAL CONVENTION. 

« On the clause as to the importation of slaves-— 

“Mr. L. Martin said: It was inconsistent with the 
principles of the Revolution, and dishonorable to the Amer- 
ican character, to have such a feature in the Constitution. 

“Mr. Rurtepcse. Religion and humanity had nothing to 
do with this question. [uterest alone is the governing prin- 
ciple with nations. The truc question at present is, whether: 
the southern States shail or shall not be parties to the Union? 
If the northern States consult their interest, they will:not 
oppose the increase of slaves, which will inerease the com- 
modities of which they will become the carriers... 

“Mr. ELtsworrn. The morality or wisdom of slavery are 
considerations belonging to the States themselyes. What 
enriches a part enriches the whole, and the States are the 
best judges of their particular interest. : 

“Mr. Susma. He disapproved ofthe slave trade ; yet, 
as the States were now possessed of the right to import 
slaves, ag the. public: good did not require it to be taken 
from them, and as it was expedient to bave as few objec- 
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tions as possible to the prdposed'scheme of government, he 
thought.it best to leave the matter as we find ite 

< «Colonel Mason. : This infernal traflic originated inthe 
avariceof British merchants.” * >*= * The evil of 
having slaves was experienced duringthelate war.” * * * 
“Slavery: discourages arts and manufactures. The poor 
despise Jabor when performed by slaves. They prevent the 
immigration of whites, who really enrich and strengthen a 
country: "They produce the most pernicious effect on man- 
ners, Every. master of slaves is born a petty tyrant. They 
bring the judgment of Heaven ona country.” * *  * 
« He held itessential, in every point of view, that the Gen- 
eral Government should haveower to prevent the increase 
of slavery. 

“Mr. Exusworts. . As he had never owned a slave, he 
could not judge of the effects of slavery on character. He 
said, however, that if it was to be considered in a moral 
light, we ‘ought to go further, and frec those already in the 
country? * :* *  &Letus not intermeddle. 

“Mr..Pincuxey. If slavery be wrong, it is justified by 
the example of ali the world? * = * bad “In all 
ages, one half of mankind have been slaves.” = +o * 
‘An attempt to'take away the right fof importation] would 
produce. serious objections to the Constitution, which he 
wished to see adopted. 

“General Pinckney declared it to be his firm convic- 
tion that if himself and all his colleagues were to sign the 

Constitution and nse all their personal influence, it would 

-be of no avail towards obtaining the assent of their con- 

stituents. South Carolina and Georgia cannot do without 

alaves.”” * * i “ He. contended that the im- 
ortation of slaves would be for the interest of the whole 
mon. Pi 

“Mr. Barpwin had conceived national objects alone to 
be before the convention; not such as, like the present, 
were of a local nature. Georgia was decided on this point. 

tMr; Gerry thought he had nothing to do with the con- 
duct of the States as to slaves, but ought to be careful not 
to give any sanction to it. 

«Mr. Dickinson considered it as inadmissible, on every 
principle of honor and safety, that the importation of slaves 
should be authorized to the States by the Constitution. ‘The 
true question was, whether the national happiness would 
be promoted or impeded by the importation ; and this ques- 
tion ought to be Idft to the national Government, not to the 
States particularly interested. 

s¢Mr, WinitaMson thought the southern States could 
not. be members of the Union, if the clause should be re- 
jected; and that it was wrong to force anything down not 
absolutely necessary, and which any State must disagree 
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4 Mr. Kina thought the subject should be considered in 
a political light only, 

. Mr. Lanapon wasstrenuous for giving the power to the 
General Government. He could not, with a good con- 
science, Jéave it with the States. 

‘General. Pinckney moved to commit the clause, that 
slaves might be made liable to an equal tax with other im- 
ports. 

“Mr, RurLepar was strenuous against striking out the 
clause, and seconded the motion fora commitment. 

“Mr. Gouverneur Morris wished the whole subject to 
be committed, including the clauses relating to taxes on 
exports and to a navigationact. These things may form a 
bargain among the northern and southern States. 

“Mr, Borner declared he never would agree to the power 
of taxing exports, 

tMr. Suxrman sald it was better to let the southern 
States import slaves than to part with them, if they made 
that a sine qua non. 

“Mr. RanpoLrn was for committing, in order that some 
middle ground might, if possible, be found. 

“The commitment was made, 7 to 3—l absent.”»—Madi- 
son’s Papers, volume 3, pages 1388-1398. 


The result was the commitment of the several 
subjects involved in the conflict, and their final 
settloment on the terms contained in the Consti- 
tution. 

A similar conflict, but much less controverted, 
arose in the Federal convention on the subject of 
providing for the restoration of fugitive slaves. In 
this connection the following brief abstract from 


the proceedings will be useful: 

A “Fugitive Slaves—in Convention. 

“Mr. BUTLER and Mr, Pinckney moved to require fugi- 
tive slaves and servants to be delivered up like criminals.” 

“Mr. Wingon, This would oblige the executive of the 
State to do it at the publie expense. 

“ Mr. SHERMAN saw no more propriety in the public seiz- 
ing and surrendering a slave or servant than a horse. 

Mr. Borir withdrew his proposition. (August 28, 
1787, page 1447.) 

“Mr. Burter moved to insert, after article 15: If any 
person, bound to service or labor, in any of the United 
States, shall escape into another State, he or she shall not 
be discharged, &e. 

* Agreed to, tem. con, (August 29, 1787, pages 1456, 1558.) 
í No person legally held to service or labor,’ &e. (Septem- 
ber, Report from Committee of Style, &e., page 1558.) 

“ Article 4, section 2, (the third paragraph.) ‘The term 
‘legally? was struck out, and the words ‘under the laws 
thereof? inserted after the word ‘State,’ in compliance with 
some who thought the term legal equivocal, and favoring 
the idea that slavery was legal in a moral view.” (Septem- 
ber 15, page 1589.) 


These proceedings prove the prevalence in the 
Federal convention of strong anti-slavery senti- 
ments. They show that the formation of a Fed- 
eral Union was seriously endangered by the con- 
flict on that subject. ‘ 
whose wisdom, patriotism, and morality are un- 
questioned and unquestionable, althongh consci- 
pntioualy impressed with the belief that slavery 


They show that:statesmen | 


was immoral, finally adopted a Constitution which 
distinctly and repeatedly acknowledges and guar- 
anties its legality and validity. They did this 
without changing or yielding their moral convic- 
tions. They acted upon the principle.that slavery 
was a domestic institution, belonging to the juris- 
diction of the States; that its morality or immo- 
rality was a question with which the Federal 
Government had no connection; that it was onl 
ras a political subject that. they had to deal with 
it; and that, without deciding whether it was moral 
or immoral, they could sanction its legality in the 
States, and extend to it the guarantees and pro- 
tection of the Federal Government. The course 
adopted by our fathers in founding the Gevern- 
ment furnishes the only practicable solution of 


the obstacle to its preservation. Ifthe Constitu- 


tion is construed in the light of their example and 
administered in the spirit of their patriotism, the 
Union can never be endangered by any conflict 
on the subject of slavery. 

The fact that-there is pending a sectional con- 
flict between the North and the South is conclu- 
sive evidence that the example of the fathers of 
the Constitution has been disregarded, and that 
the Constitution itself has been violated and trod- 
den under foot. On whom rests the weighty re- 
sponsibility of this high crime of arraying the 
sections against each other in dangerous collision? 
I appe to the truth of history m vindication of 
the South and of that portion of the North which 
has acted with the South on all the issues as to 
slavery that have arisen since the first serious 
conflict in 1820. It was in the hope of avoiding 
sectional agitation that the South submitted tothe 
arbitrary compromise made in that year. Itywas 
because the South and her northern friends denied 
the constitutional right of Congress to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia, or to prohibit 
its existence in our navy-yards and dock-yards, 
or to prohibit the inter-State trade in slaves, that 
they sought, in 1835, and for several years after- 
wards, to exclude from Congress the agitation of 


slavery upon the introduction of petitions and 
memorials on these several subjects. It was for 
the sake of peace, and to avoid sectional agitation, 
that, in 1848, and again in 1850, they proposed a 
final settlement of the slavery question by an ex- 
tension of the Missouri compromise line to the 
Pacific. After this most reasonable proposition 
was rejected by their northern opponents, they 
sought again to avoid the revival of sectional agi- 
tation by withdrawing the question as to slaver 

in the Territories from Congress and leaving it 
to the decision of the people therein, thereby 
establishing the principle of congressional non- 
interference as a fair, equal, and constitutional 
adjustment of the subject. It was because they 
believed that a faithfal adherence to the principle 
of non-interference would prove effectual in keep- 
ing down sectional agitation that they applied it 
to Kansas and Nebraska, in 1854, when govern- 
ments were given to those Territories. The South 
and her northern friends have pursucd one uni- 
form line of policy on every occasion when the 
slavery question has been raised; that policy has 
been, in every issue, strictly defensive, and never 
aggressive. Whilst the South has believed that 
slavery, as it exists in. the southern ‘States, is 
morally and politically right, we have not sought 
to make that a reason for extending it into the 
Territories. We bave maintained that the Con- 
stitution recognizes slaves in the South as prop- 
erty, entitled to like protection with all other 
property; and hence that Congress has no power 
to prohibit its enjoyment in the Territorics like 
every other species of property. We have been 
ready to abide by and acquiesce in the adjudica- 
tion of these questions by the Supreme Court, 
and, since their decision in our favor, we rely 
upon it as the highest constitutional evidence that 
our policy has been neither unreasonable, unjust, 
noraggressive. We have never exacted from our 
friends in the North an admission of the correct- 
ness of our convictions as to the morality of sla- 
very. We have claimed the right to exercise the 
full freedom of conscience on that as on all other 
questions of morality, and we have cheerfully 
conceded the same freedom to all others. We 
have agreed with our northern friends in taking 
the example and the Constitution of our fathers 
as the guides of our political organization, and on 
these we have codperated and harmonized in 


resisting aggressions upon the rights of the South. 


The South neither feels nor acknowledges any 
responsibility on account of the pending sectional 
conflict. We would gladly sce all cause of alien- 
ation and dissension removed. We are as earnest 
now as ever before in our opposition to the ‘agita- 
tion of the slavery question. It isin the power 
of our opponenis to restore immediate quiet and 
peace—soon to be followed by our. ancient fra- 
ternal relations. They claim to stand where our 
fathers stood on the slavery question, and they 
quote by the hour from their writings. to show 
that they, like themselves, believed slavery to 
be a moral, social, and political evil. We véner- 
ate the high names which they invoke as muchas 
they do, and we frankly concede the strong oppo- 
sition of many of them to an institution which we 
regard as moral, beneficent, and proper. Our 
opponents and the South are therefore in the exact 
category which existed among our fathers in the 
formation of the Constitution. In the Federal 
convention were noble patriots. opposed to sla- 
very; there were others, equally true patriots, 
who were its advocates; there was a conflict that 
seémed to be irreconcilable. Yet these conflicting 
elements were harmonized, a Constitution was 
formed, and a Union founded. How was this 
great work accomplished? The record which I 
have already produced gives-the answer. The ` 
opponents of slavery conceded the point that, 
though in their opinion the institution was wrong, 
yet, it being a subject that belonged entirely to the 
States where it was legal and valid, they could 
conscientiously recognize that legality and valid- 
ity in the Constitution, and provide for its protec- 
tion as other property. They did not surrender 
their moral convictions, but agreed that the obli- 
gation on them to forma Constitution anda Union 
was a higher law for their government than their 
individual moral convictions. Unless our oppo- 
nents claim to be wiser statesmen, truer patriots, 
and better Christians than their fathers, it is diffi- 
cult to see why they cannot act as well as THINK 
like them. To withdraw the cause of sectional 
agitation it is not essential that our opponents 
should change one jot or tittle of their moral be- 
lief. It is only necessary to agree that the Con- 
stitution is the supreme law, and to follow the 
example of their fathers in not allowing their 
moral persuasions to control their political ac- 
tions. 

But it is answered that we make demands for 
slavery which can never be conceded, because 
they are unconstitutional and aggressive. If this 
be so, they ought not to be eonceded. "What are 
these demands? First, that the power of Con- 
gress to prevent the extension of slavery shall be 
given up. We make no such demand; but what 
we say is, that Congress has no such power, 
and we demand that Congress shall exercise no 
power that the Constitution does not confer. It 
is an issue between us, then, as to the construc- 
tion of the Constitution. Who is to decide be- 


| tween us? The Constitution answers that it shalt 


be decided by the Supreme Court. We claim that 


‘the Supreme Court has decided the question in 


our favor. Without attaching undue importance 
to the decision, we may at least claim for it the 
respect and confidence awarded to all the adjudi- 
cations of the highest judicial tribunal. ‘The de- 
cision may possibly be reversed by some subse- 
quent court—but, until such reversal, the South 
is at least relieved from the charge of having been 
‘t aggressive,” in denying the power of Congress 
to prohibit the existence of slavery in our Terri- 
tories. 

It is said, in the second place, that slavery is 
‘aggressive, because the South claims that the 
Constitution, of its own force, guaranties. the 
right to take and hold slaves, under its protection, 
in our Territories. Our opponents join issue with 
uson this proposition. Itis a constitutional ques- 
tion, and can only be decided by the constitu- 
tional tribunal for adjudicating such issues. We 
have the advantage of having the adjudication of 
the question in our favor by that tribunal. Until 
the court is changed, or it reverses its decision, 
we stand acquitted of the charge of being ‘‘ag- 
gressive.” 

The result then is, that the Republicans are 
conscientiously ofopinion that the Supreme Court 
misunderstand and misconstrue the Constitution, 
and therefore they declare that they are determ- 
ined to continue the sectional agitation and con- 
flict until these decisions of the court are reversed. 
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Let us inquire seriously if this is a sufficient 
reason for continuing the conflict. Upon this 
programme, how long is the country to be af- 
flicted with this perilous strife? As the Supreme 
Court is organized under the Constitution, it may 
require ten, twenty, or thirty, or more years, to 
make such a change in its composition as to se- 
cure'a reversal of the decisions complained of. 
Does any rational man believe that the bonds 
which tie this Confederacy together are strong 
enough to withstand the sectional collisions which 
must occur within the period indicated for the 
continuance of the conflict? 

The first great object of the Republicans is to 
get possession ofthe executive department of the 

overnment. Suppose they should succeed and 
the Union.should survive the shock, how much 
nearer would that bring them to the accomplish- 
ment of their object? A Republican President 
might forswear himself and refuse to execute the 
law and enforce the Constitution, but the decis- 
ions of the Supreme Court would stand unre- 
versed. Deaths or resignations might possibly 
enable a Republican President to secure the de- 
sired réversals; but is it upon the calculation of 
possible chances and contingencies like these that 
the country is to continue to be convulsed by sec- 
tional agitation? : 

But the subject is susceptible of a still more prac- 
tical view. You assure us that the primary if not 


the only object of your organization is to prevent’ 


the expansion of slavery. As long as the ques- 
tion as to the existence of slavery in Kansas was 
open, there was some small amount of plausibility 

- in the avowed purpose of your organization. But 
even that slender pretext is now swept away. 
There is no other Territory into which it is prob- 
able, if indeed possible, that slavery can be car- 
riod and maintained. Southern slavcholders know 
too well the laws which regulate the value of slave 
labor to be guilty of the folly of carrying it into 
any of our present Territories. The acquisition 
of additional territory of any kind, and espe- 
cially of a character to invite slave labor, is too 
remote a contingency to be counted within the 
range of possibility. What, then, is there that is 
practical in your organization? In the great con- 
test about Kansas we had the empty triumph of a 
change of the law by the court in our favor; but 
you had the substantial triumph of a verdict by 
the jury in your favor. We have the consola- 
tion of having the law on our side; you have the 
consolation of having the jury on your side. What 
more do you want? After a protracted conflict, 
putting to hazard the Confederacy, you may pos- 
sibly succeed in getting the court as well as the 
jury on your side. But the expansion of slavery 
would be no more effectually prevented then than 
itis now. 

It is difficult to believe that, for the accomplish- 
ment of an object so remote and contingent, means 
so greatly disproportionate can be designed. Your 
organization 1s confessedly powerful, possessing 
the political control of nearly all the free States, 
working through a machinery that exerts its po- 
tent influence throughout their vast limits, animat- 
ing its adherents with a religious political zeal that 
dwarfs all subjects cxcept slavery into utter insig- 
nificance, and’ struggling for ascendency in the 
Federal Government with a stubborn persistency 
of purpose that is wholly regardless of conse- 
quences. s 

Yourorganizationissoemphàtically based upon 
one idea that, when we appeal to you to restore 
peace and harmony to the country by dropping 
the slavery question from our political conflicts, 

ou answer us in candor that to do that would 
be to disband your party. Your answer suggests 
a conclusive rcason why your organization ought 
to be disbanded. You cannot exclude the slavery 
question from your platform without disbanding 
your organization, for,the plain reason that oppo- 
sition to slavery is its vital principle. The pre- 
vention of the extension of slavery is the form in 
which you present the issue; but you will not 
deny that your opposition to its extension is based 
upon an intense, active, and uncompromising hos- 
tility.to the institution. This sentiment is infused 
into and impressed upon the northern mind from 
the cradle up through all the stages of education 
to manhood. To hate slavery as a great sin isa 
standing theme for the pulpit. The consequence 
has been the formation of a public opinion which 
violates, without hesitation, all that class of obli- 


gations which arelegitimately implied under acon- 
federation of sovereign communities. These obli- 
gations rest upon the golden rule, ‘ Do unto others” 
as you would that others should do unto you.” | 
They are obligations dependent entirely for their 
fulfillmenton the plighted faith of the parties. They 
cannot be enforced by legal means, and on that 
account ought to bé regarded and observed as hon- 
orary pledges of friendship, binding together a 
brotherhood of sovereignties. These obligations 
require such an exercise of the reserved rights and 

owers on the part of each sovereignty as not to 
Interfere needlessly with the enjoyment of the re- 
served rights of any other sovereignty of the Con- 
federation. The freedom of conscience, of speech, 
and of the press are all reserved rights, and each 
sovereignty has the unlimited exercise of them; 
but the obligation of fraternity requires that they 
shall not be exercised for the purpose of affecting 
injuriously the rights of other members of the Con- 
federation. Can it be truthfully said that these 
fraternal obligations have been faithfully kept?” 
The sentiment of hostility to slavery has been so 
intensified by the teachings of the schools and the 
pulpits, aided by the most unbridled license of the 
pe and the freest exercise of speech, that pub- 
ic opinion will tolerate no legislative recognition 
of the legality of slavery in the States where it 
exists by law. It goes further; it seeks by legis- 
lation to dissolve the relation of owner and slave, 
when the former, either on business or pleasure, 
makes a temporary Visit into its jurisdiction. If 
a slave escapes into a free State, public opinion 
sanctions his concealment from pursuit, and even 
tolerate the giving of assistance in insuring his 
final loss to his owner. But it does not stop with 
a violation of the honorary obligations of brother- 
hood; it repudiates the express obligations im- 
posed by the constitutional compact, not only by 
refusing to enact the laws necessary to the execu- 
tion of an express provision of the Constitution, 
but by passing laws designed to prevent its exc-. 
cution. The power of this public dpinion is man- 
ifested in the temples of justice, obstructing and 
defeating the administration of the law; in the 
temples of religion, converting them into arenas 
for political agitation; and in the halls of legisla- 
tion, influencing them in the passage of laws for 
the obstruction and nullification of the constitu- 
tional legislation of the Federal Government. It 
enters into pld, long established political associa- 
tions; distracts their harmony; corrupts their prin- 
ciples; destroys their nationality; abolishes their 
organizations, and blots out their names. Pre- 
text after pretext is seized upon to increase and 
strengthen sectional jealousics and prejudices, 
until a powerful anti-slavery sentiment is prepared 
ready to be molded by political ambition into a 
great sectional organization for the control of the 
Federal Government. 

The proposition to give territorial governments 
to Kansas and Nebraska in 1854 furnished the 
occasion and the pretext for appropriating this 

owerful sectional sentiment to party purposes. 
The original bill of the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
Dovazas,] for organizing Kansas, was in theexact 
language of the acts of 1850 organizing New Mex- 
ico and Utah. 

The bill was made to conform faithfully to the 
non-intervention principle ofthe legislation of 1850, 
because that principle had been indorsed by both 
of the great national parties in 1852, and ratified 
by the result of the popular vote. After such 
evidences that congressional non-intervention was | 
the fixed solution of the slavery question, it would | 
have been an inexcusable violation of the plighted | 
faith of the two sections if the Senator from Ili- | 
nois, as chairman of the Committee on Territo- 
ries, had not followed strictly the legislation of 
1850. Immediately after the introduction of the | 


bill, when its language was identical with that of i 


the acts of 1850, a violent assault was made upon 

the measure in a circular letter, issued by several 

prominent Republicans of this body and of the | 
other House, in which a strong appcal was made | 
to the anti-slavery sentiment at the North in op- 

position to the application of the non-interven- ; 
tion principle to the Kansas and Nebraska Ter- | 
ritories. he sectional agitation was, therefore, || 
then and there reopened and revived in opposition || 
to the doctrine of non-iniervention, and by men 
whose party had professed, in their platform of 
1852, to acquiesce in that principle as a final set- 
tlement of the subject. The amendments subse- 
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quently made to the bill, expressly ‘repealing: the 

Missouri restriction, were in ‘strict conformi y 

with the principle of non-intervention, and were” 
calculated ‘and ‘intended only to’ make “that faet™ 
more éerfain. “If it was Slavery’ abgrestion to? 
secure to the people of: a Territory the “unob-' 
structed right tg adopt or reject that system of 
labor, then the non-intervention principle of the: 
Kansas bill was aggressive; but so, also, wasthe: 
legislation of 1850, which had been indorsed. by 
both parties and by the people in\1852. “But itis’ 
not true that the legislation of 1850, or of 1854," 
was an aggression of slavery; ‘it was the recog- 
nition of a great constitutional and just principle’ 


' for the prevention of sectional conflicts. 


If this principle has failed to’ secure the object’ 
of its adoption—the prevention of slavery agita- 
tion in Congress—the responsibility rests oñ those™ 
who have seized upon the powerful anti-slavery’ 
sentiment of the North as the-instrument wit 
which to resist and defeat the legitimate operation, 
of the principle. "Whatever else has been saidi, 
against the repeal of the Missouri restriction, it“ 
has never been maintained that thé law repealing 
it was not a constitutional enactment. We arè: 
told that the Republican party owes its existence ' 
to that law, and that its object was to. defeat itë 
operation and to prevent the introduction of sla- 
very into Kansas. The Senator from Maine {Mr. 
Fessenpen] said in the Senate, on Monday last: 

“ Sir, we formed our party, I grant, with the express in- 
tention to prevent, if possible, the extension of slavery 
into Territories—to prevent it by congressional action, if 
we could; if we could not by: congressional action, to pre- 


vent it by main force—not by armed force, but the force of , 
public opinion and private action. That t grant.” 


By the confession, therefore, ofthe Senator from i 


| Maine, one object of the concentration. and embod- 


imentoftheanti-slavery sentiment, under the name 
of the Republican party, was to obstruct, defeat, ; 
and render nugatory a Jaw of Congress, which, 
being passed in pursuance of the Constitution, was 
the supreme law of theland. It would have been 
legitimate to make public opinion available to se- 
cure the repeal of the obnoxious law. That, how». 
ever, has never been seriously attempted. But 
upon what principle of allegiance to the Constitu- : 
tion can public opinion be organized to prevent the. 
operation of a supreme law? Yet it was in this 
spirit of rebellion against law, and in violation of 
the compromise of 1850, that the Republican or-: 
ganization originated; and in that spirit the first 
great object of its formation was sought to be’ 
accomplished. What would have been thought: | 
of the patriotism of Washington, Jefferson, and 
Madison, if, after avowing their opposition to sla- 
very, they had proceeded to counsel the forma- 
tion of political organizations based upon anti- 
slavery sentiments, for the purpose of defeating 
and nullifying the operation of constitutional laws 
that might be offensive to that sentiment? -Yet 
the Republican party claims to fellow the precepts > 
and the example of those venerated names! You: 
claim to hold the same views on slavery with 
those fathers; yet Washington administers to your’ 
organization a pointed rebuke when he warns’ 
his countrymen against the danger to the Union 
from sectional parties gotten up by designing men 
endeavoring to excite a belief that there is a real 
difference of local interests and views. Jefferson 
and Madison, too, have left on record their au- 


| thority against the constitutionality of the object 


which you profess to animate your organization 
—the prevention of the expansion of slavery by 
the action of Congress; and itis clearly demon- 
strable that, of all men who have lived, Mr. Jef- 
ferson has done most towards the perpetuation of 
slavery. But the desecration of these great names 
becomes revolting in the extreme when they are 
used to sanction the formation of an organization, 
one of whose admitted objects was to defeat the 
operation of a constitutional law, and that not by 
the mode of repeal provided in the Constitution. 
But the Republican party has accomplished the 
object of iis organization—the exclusion of.sla- 
very from Kansas. Whether that has been ef- 
fected by the force of public opinion at the North - 
or by the force of ‘private action”. in the form 
of aid societies and Sharp’s. rifles, I shall not 
stop to inquire. The object has been accom- 
plished; and we now may ask without offense, 
what other object is to be served. by the party? 
There is no oiher free territory Into which slavery 
threatens to make anincursion.. Upon your own 


628 


showing, the occupation of your party would 
seem to.be gone. Yet we see no abatement in the 

. geal with which you have carried on the sectional 
conflict; we see no diminution in the intensity of 
your hostility to southern institutions. You rally 

i forces with as much earnestness as when 

vou professed. to believe that Kansas was being 
overrun by slavery. You seem to rely as much 
as ‘ever on.“ the force of public. opinion and pri- 
vate action” for the accomplishment of some mo- 
mentous anti-slavery enterprise. What is the 
meaning ofthis popsicle in maintaining your 
organization, and especially in asseverating that 
its only object i 


your 


ect is the prevention of the expansion 
of territory? . The South proclaims herself ready 
and anxious to see fraternal relations restored. 
You have but to say the word, and slavery agita- 
tion is at an end. But whilst you continue your 
demonstrations of hostility to our institutions and 
to marshal your forces for another sectional con- 
fliet, we are forced to apprehend danger, and to 
: prepare for our defense. e are reluctant to be- 
jeve that the mere attainment of political power 
and patronage impels you to play so hazardous a 
game with our rights and interesis and lives. We 
must concede that your organization is actuated 
by an honest hostility.to slavery,.or we are forced 


to regard your leaders as political hypocrites and , 


speculators, and their followers as deluded dupes. 

ssuming that honest hostility to slavery is the 
vital principle of your party, we are constrained 
to conclude that you have determined upon its 
extinction, as the ultimate object of your organi- 
gation. No other conclusion can be consistent 
with your claim to honesty of purpose. In this 
object you agree cordially with the avowed Abo- 
litionists. They boldly declare their purpose, and 
make open war on the Constitution. You keep 
your ulterior purpose in the back ground, cov- 
ering it under the cloak of opposition to the ex- 
pansion of slavery; making war on. the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, which impede your prog- 
ress, and on the court itself; but being content if 
you can keep within the letter of the Constitu- 
tion, however grossly its spirit may be violated. 
The Abolitionists would employ immediate forec, 
moral or physical, to exterminate slavery. You 
object to so summary a mode of reaching the end 
you would take time to starve us out by resort- 
ing to “the force of public opinion and private 
action” in confining slavery to its present limits, 
You would take time to secure such an increase 
of sectional strength as will enable you to reor- 
ganize the Supreme Court, and obtain its sanc- 
tion to laws repealing the fugitive slave law and 
abolishing slavery in this District, and wherever 
else itmay now lawfully existoutside of the States. 
You would avail yourselves of +‘ the force of pub- 
lic opinion and private action,” to organize new 
free States as rapidly as possible, with the view 


of hastening the consummation of your object of į 


exterminating slavery by an amendment of the 
` Federal Constitution. 

Assuming this to be your programme, we can 
easily understand the policy which governs you 
in continuing the sectional conflict. We can com- 
prehend why it is that you so indignantly repel 
the charge that your organization is making war 
on the institutions of the South, and why you 
asseverate with so much earnestness that you in- 
tend to keep within the letter of the Constitution 
‘in your opposition to slavery. You agree with 
the Abolitionists in the end to be accomplished. 
You disagree as to the time and mode of its con- 
summation. The Abolitionists are open enemies; 
they would strike down the Constitution and 
destroy our institutions at a single blow. You 
would take time and rely apon the growth of your 
sectional strength to securea public opinion that 
will have force enough to destroy our institutions 
in accordance with the forms and letter of the 

‘Constitution. -To the South the result is equally 


disastrous, whether it is brought about by the | 


one policy or the other. If we are to have no 
exemption from the constant danger of having our 
domestic relations disturbed and destroyed; if 
this sectional strife is to be indefinitely prolonged; 


if the association with us is so offensive that you | 


can give us no rest or repose until you work out 
our final destiny either by violence or by the lin- 
germg process of making the Constitution itself 
our executioner instead of our protector, then we 
appeal to your candor to avow your purpose with 
distinctness and Jet the people of the South cheose 


i 
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intelligently between quiet submission to the des- 
tiny you have marked out for them, and resistance 
in such form as may promise to be least disastrous 
to both parties. 

‘When youassume that thedeclarations ofsouth- 
ern men, indicating a determination not to submit 
to the dominion of a sectional, anti-constitutional. 
majority, are idle threats, having no other import 
and significance than to make capital for the presi- 
dential election, you fall into an error thatshows 
how little you know of the real public sentiment 
of the South. The Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Wisson] has done nothing to which south- 
ern men will except, in making a compilation of 
-their anti-submission, or, as he is pleased to term 
them, disunion sentiments, for circulation in the 
northern States. When that Senator imputés in- 
sincerity and hypocrisy to these honorable men, as 
he necessarily does when he represents them as 
merely playing a “ disunion farce,” he descends 
far below the level of the dignity of his subject. 
There is no one of them who does not conscien- 
tiously believe that submission to the rule of the 
Republican party, upon the principles and policy 
avowed by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
would involve a sacrifice of both honor and the 
Constitution. It is because they believe that the 
inauguration of that rule, by the election of a can- 
didate pledged to the principles and policy of 
the prominent leaders of the Republican party, 
would be the substitute of a hostile sectional do- 
minion in the place of the Union of the Constitu- 
tion, that they have deemed it duc to candor to 
declare their fixed purpose to regard the Confed- 
cracy at an cnd upon the happening of that event. 

Whilst I concur fully in the opinion that the 
permanent ascendency of a strictly sectional ma- 
jority, animated by the spirit that characterizes 
the acknowledged champions of the Republican 
party, and fatally bent on the consummation of 
the objects avowed by its most influential lcaders, 
is,and must of necessity be, the destruction of the 
Confederacy, Ido not concur in the policy of pro- 
nouncing in advance what contingency shoul l be 
taken as conclusive evidence that the reign of sec- 
tionaldespotism will be thereby inaugurated. This 
is too momentous a question to be decided in ad- 
vance of the fullest and most carnest deliberations 
| of the sovereigntics of the southern States, Una- 
nimity of decision is essential to the concert of 
action necessary for its successful execution. We 
have the example of our revolutionaryfathers for 
the earnest warnings of impending danger which 
have. been repeatedly given: If our appeals shall 
continue to be disregarded; if our warnings shall 
mect no other response than derision and insult; 
if the preservation of our sacred honor, and the 
safety of our firesidesand family altars, shall force 
us to seck for a remedy in independence, let our 
antecedent counsels. be marked by so much pru- 
dence, moderation, and diserction, that the final 
decision will unite not only the judgments of all 
the southern members of the Confederacy, but the 
hands and hearts of all their citizens; at the same 
time, commanding, by the justice of our cause, 
the active sympathies of more than a million of 
true friends in the northern States. 

With disunionists, per se, whether in the North 
or the South, the people of my State have no sym- 
pathy and hold no counsel. We regard them as 
alike enemies of the best Government that the 
wit of man has ever devised. We have as little 


I| sympathy with submissionists, per se, whether 
| I 3P 


they be in the North or the South. Our sympa- 
thies are with those who love the Union, that 
flourishes in all the vigor imparted by a Consti- 
tution faithfully construed ae administered; but 
who have the manhood to resist aggressions and 
usurpations, inconsistent with a faithfully admin- 
istered Constitution, even to the disruption of the 
ties that bind us in a common Confederation. 

If my counsel could prevail, I would have no 
word uttered by any southern man that would 
swell the torrent of sectionalism, or that could be 
construed by the most unscrupulous partisanship 
into language of menace. | 
to plant itself upon the resolution that ** the Fed- 
eral Union must be preserved,” by a faithful ad- 
herence to all the requirements of the Constitu- 
tion. Borrowing language from our fathers, I 
would say, ina spirit of fraternal warning, to our 
northern opponents: ‘“ When a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, by a dominant sectional 


i majority, pursuing, invariably, the same object, 


I would have the South | 


| proved. 


evinces a design to reduce (the South) under abso- 
lute despotism, it is their duty to throw of such 
government, and to provide new guards for their 
future security.”’ : 

But, Mr. President, I still have faith in’ the 
practicability of a Federative Government, and in 


‘the capacity of the people, under the guidance of 


a Providence whose interpositions haye marked 
our entire career as a nation, to rescue it from its 
present perils. Moderation on the part of the 

outh, mutual toleration among friends on sub- 
ordinate questions, firmness and, fidelity in the 
maintenance of great essential principles, and an 
unshaken trust in the intelligence, integrity, and 
patriotism of the people, will dissipate the gloom 
that now obscures the future of our Union, and 
secure another triumph for constitutional conser-. 
vatism. j 

Mr. FITCH. Mr. President, Í propose asking 
the attention of the Senate a short time to some 
remarks on the resolutions of the Senator from 
Mississippi, and kindred subjects; but this is 
scarcely an appropriate time... Tt is late in the 
day; an executive session is desired; and, more- 
over, I note the absence of two or three Senators 
upon this side, to whose views I must necessarily 
refer in the course of the remarks I propose to 
make. I therefore prefer deferring those remarks 
until some more convenient time. With that pur- 
pose, I move the postponement of the further con- 
sideration of the resolutions now before the Sen- 
ate, until Wednesday at half past one o’clock, 
with the understanding, however, if it is perfectly 
convenient, and meets the approbation of the Sen- 
ate, that I shall call them up to-morrow, after the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. HunteR] shall have 
closed his remarks, if time permits. : 

The motion to postpone was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

On motion of Mr. FITCH, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
and, after some time spent therein, the doors were 
reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 
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The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 

The galleries were densely thxonged with spec- 
tators, and a large number of persons, not usually 
admitted, including several ladies, occupied places 
on the floor. f 

The Cerk having called the House to order, 


| Rev. J. Spencer Kennarp offered up the follow- 


ing prayer; 

O Thou that presidest over the destinies of na- 
tions, we approach Thee in no vain and empty 
form, but as our forefathers in the first Congress 
knelt and sought Divine guidance and strength 
and wisdom, even so this morning will we lift up 
ourhearts unto Thee. DoThoulook upon us with 
the same mercy with which Thou bast beheld our 
nation ever since its birth, Thou hast ever been 
gracious unto her when her Representatives and 
her people have looked unto Thee for help. Thou 
hast raised up friends in times of trial. 'Fhou 
hast interposed with thy Divine authority in times 
of peril. Oh, do Thounow make bare Thy mighty 
arm and come to our deliverance from the present 
excitement, from the present danger. O God, 
we beseech Thee that while the vessel of State is 
tossed upon the billows of tempestuous excite- 
ment, Thou, Son of God, mayest come over the 
waters, and entcring into our councils, do Thou 
speak with the voice of authorily unto the war- 
ring elements, and say ‘‘ Peace, be still,” and may 
there be agreat calm, may there be a great peace, 
and may God be honored and exalted in the pres- 
ent prosperity and future development and glory 
of our nation. Do Thon bless these Represent- 
atives in Congress assembled. Grant that their 
lives and health may be precious in Thy sight. 
Grant that their judgments may be guided, en- 
lightened, and strengthened by Thy divine spirit. 
Grant that their hearts may feel all the bonds of 
brotherly sympathy and confidence which once 
they felt; and do Thou grant, O God, that Tay 
name may be honored in our country, and through 
all our institutions, and by all our Represent- 
atives. We ask it for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 

The Journal of Friday last was read and ap- 


THE SPEAKERSHIP. 
The CLERK anneunced as the business first 


1860. 


in order the motion submitted by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Winstow] on Friday 
last, that the House proceed to vote viva voce for 
Speaker; upon which the previous question has 
been demanded, and seconded. 

Mr. REAGAN. I move that there be'a call of 
the House. ` : g 

PRIVILEGES OF THE FLOOR. 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Befóre that question is put, 
I have a résolution which I desire to offer. -Itis 
a privileged ene, and I consider it my duty to 
offer it.” : . 

Mr. KILLINGER. Let it be read for informa- 
tion. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Doorkeeper of this House be, and he 
is hereby, directed to exclude ali persons not entitled to priv- 
ilege under the rules of the House, from the floor of this 
Hall, excepting only such employés as are actually engaged 
in the Hall, 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I object. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I would suggest to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana that he should except ladies. 
I understand that there are upon the floor now 
ladies of some of the members, and I presume no 
gentleman will object to their presence. ` 

Mr. DAVIDSON. No, sir. I desire to say 
to the House that I considered it my duty to offer 
this resolution, for the reason that there are no 
rules: by which outsiders can be excluded; and 
when the doorkeepers endeavor to prevent them 
from coming in, these outsiders claim that there 
are no rules by which thoy can be excluded, and 
come in in spite of the doorkeepers. The incon- 
venience arising from this state of things has be- 
come so great, that I considered it the duty of 
some member to offer a resolution upon the sub- 
ject. I therefore insist upon my resolution. 

Mr. KILLINGER. I object to the resolution. 
„Mr. CLEMENS. I move to amend the reso- 
lution by excepting the wives and ladies of mem- 
bers of the House. 

The CLERK. The resolution is not before the 
House for amendment; it has only been read for 
information. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Will the Clerk read 
the resolution again? ; 

The resolution was again read. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I trust that, for this 
day at least, it will be the pleasure of members to 
adopt such a resolution as that, with a single 
amendment—with the exception of ladies for this 


day. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. Irise to a 
question of order. The reception of the resolu- 
tion was objected to, and therefore all this debate 
is out of order. 

Mr. STANTON. Is the resolution objected 


to? 

The CLERK. It is. 

Mr. STANTON. I regret it, for I do not see 
how we can get along with the Hall crowded as 
itis. If one is allowed admission here, all others 
may claim the same privilege and come in. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. If a gentleman 
forces himselfinto this Hali contrary to the wishes 
of the Doorkeeper, he is lable to ex ulsion and 
ought to be instantly expelled; and therefore the 
objection of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Davinson] is not well founded, and we ought not, 
at this particular point of time, to enforce any 
such rule, inasmuch as there are ladies and others 
here upon invitation. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I contend that this isa priv- 
ileged question. Ifthe House were organized, and 
a Speaker in the chair, the Doorkeeper would have 
the power to exclude all persons not entitled to the 
privilege of the floor; but until the Speaker be 
elected we have norules. Gentlemen come here 
and insist on entering; and when the Doorkeeper 
refuses to admit them, they say there are no rules, 
and they shove by. In that way we have all sorts 
of persons on the floor at all times; and I think 
the time has come when this state of things must 
be put a stop to: 

he CLERK. The Clerk will submit the ques- 
tion ta the House as to whether this is a privileged 
resolution or not. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I ask the previous question 
an the resolution. ; 

Mr. PHELPS. I desire the attention of the 
gentleman from Louisiana for a moment, to sug- 
gest to him that we have adopted, by resolution, 
the 17th rule of the House of Representatives of 
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last Congress, which excludes persons notentitled | to bring into requisition his influence én recréant 


to the privilege of the floor. 
Mr: DAVIDSON. My resolution refers to that 

rule. 
Mr. PHELPS. I did not understand that. 
Mr. DAVIDSON. I insist that my resolution 


‘is a privileged question. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Then! insist that 
the amendment proposed is a privileged amend- 
ment, namely, that the resolution be enlarged so 
as to admit ladies on the floor. Es 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. For this day. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE: Forthisday. That 

is a question of higher privilege than anything that 
refers to the male sex. (Laughter.] 
+ The CLERK. No amendment can be enter- 
tained until the House entertains the resolution 
itself. ‘The question is, that this is a privileged 
resolution; and the gentleman from Louisiana 
asks that the question, whether it is so or not, be 
submitted to the House for its determination. 

Mr. OLIN. I.submit to the Housc, how can 
this bea privileged question under the rules of the 
House while we have no rules? We have no rules 
by which anybody can beexcluded from the floor. 
No such rule has been adopted. . 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. We have the par- 
liamentary law, at lcast; and that protects this 
body from being invaded, 

Mr. OLIN. The parliamentary law has no 
more application to this House than to any other 
body. ; 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I desire to say to the 
gentleman from Louisiana, that I think this rule 
has been already adopted. There was a resolu- 
tion passed by the House, some days ago; which 
authorized the Clerk to keep order in the galle- 
ries, as though there was a Speaker in the chair; 
and the Doorkeeper was to enforce the rules of the 
House so far as order on the floor is concerned. 
That resolution covers the whole ground, and I 
think it is unnecessary to repeat what we have 
already done. I ask that the resolution to which 
I refer may be read for the information of the 
House. 

The CLERK. The Clerk desires to say to the 
geutleman from Pennsylvania, that the resolution 
referred to is not at hand just now: but, accord~ 
ing to the Clerk’s recollection, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has stated substantially the terms 
of the resolution. The Clerk begs leave to state 
to the House, that, on an examination of that res- 
olution, he has not felt authorized, nor did he 
deem it his duty, to give the Doorkceper of the 
House any instructions on the subject; and the 
Doorkeeper has not seen fit to undertake to en- 
force the 17th rule, under the power conferred by 
that resolution. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I will, after to- | 


day, withdraw all objection to such a resolution, 
in case we do not succced in electing a Speaker; 
but we have been in session for eight weeks, and 
it iy now too late, while there are ladies seated in 
the Hall, to enforce the rule expelling them. 

The CLERK. The question is; whether the 
House will entertain the resolution asa privileged 
resolution? 

Mr.POTTER. Hasnot there been an amend- 
ment offered? * i 

The CLERK. 
but not regularly offered. The question is, whe- 


There has been one suggested, | 


ther the resolution will be received as a privileged į 


question? 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. ‘That is not the 
proper question. « The question is, whether or 
not the resolution is in order? I insist that while 
there are. other questions pending before the 
House—and among them a motion for a call of 
the House—this resolution is nat in order. 
desire that the question to be submitted to the 
House shall be, not whether the resolution of the 


gentleman from Louisiana isa privileged question, ; 


but whether it is in order? 
The CLERK. Then, if more agreeable to the 
gentleman from Qhio, the Clerk will state the 


question in the manner suggested by him: “Is; 


the resolution of the gentleman from Louisiana in 
order?” > 

Mr. KILGORE. I hope the resolution may 
get before the House, and be so amended as to 
exclude from the floor every one except the mem- 
bers and employés of the House. I wish to ex- 
clude Senators, heads of Departments, and even 


j 


-from Ohio. “That-objection being made, the'r 


the President himself, if he deigns ta. come here | 


members. I do not wish any man; outside of the 
niembers and employés of the House, to have a 
place on the floor. © ae yr 
Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. : {rise toa 
point of order. ; Theresolution’ of the gentleman 
from Louisiana was objected to by: the gentlem: 


olution could not be received or entértainéd,.ex- 
cept by unanimous consent; aiid, therefore, al 
debate is out of order. There are ‘already three 
or four questions of order péending; ‘among them 
the question raised by the gentleman from Penn 
sylvania, [Mr. En eN] with ‘regard to the cor- 
rection of the Journal. move that: there bea 
call of the House. : : LMU M E 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to state to 
the gentleman from North Carolina, thatthe gen- 
tleman from Louisiana has taken the position that. 
his resolution is a privileged resolution; and he 
asks that that question be submitted to the House 
—the Clerk not feeling authorized to make a-de- 
cision on it, in accordance with the practice here- 
tofore. 4 eRe RS Ee 

‘Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. Ifthe gen: 
tleman from Louisiana has a right*to ingiston the 
question being put as to whether his resolution 
is a privileged resolution, thereby avoiding objec- 
tions and points of order, gentlemen who intro- 
duced other propositions may do likewise, and 
thus get them before the House contrary to the 
rules. This resolution cannot be received pend- 
ing the objection. : : : 

Mr. THEAKER. I want it understood that, 
if this resolution proposes to expel ladies from the 
floor, my vote shall be recorded against it. If 
ladics are to be excepted from the operation of 
the rule, I will give it my vote; but:T will never 
consent, by my vote, to expel ladies from the floor . 
of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. BURNETT. I think that the whole ob- 
ject of the gentleman from Louisiana has been 
effected. It is the duty of the Doorkeeper, under 
the resolution already adopted by the House, to 
exclude from the floor all except those who. are 
privileged to be on it. ‘It is his duty to execute 
the order of the House, : There:is no: necessity 
for the passage at this time of.a resolution requir- 
ing him to perform that duty, if he will only carry 
out the former order of the House. 1 admire 
the gallantry of the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
TueaKer] very much; but if we are to admit 
one portion of the fair scx, we ought to throw 
open the doors to all of them who can find room 
here. If we did so, the result would be that it 
would be impossible for us to do any business. 
Look aroundthe Hallhere. Itis already crowded 
with persons who have no right-on the floor. It 
is the duty of the Doorkeeper to exclude them, 
and to sce that the privileges of the floor are not 
invaded. . : i 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 1 would like toask 
the gentleman a question there, in reference to the 

roposition to modify the resolution so as to admit 
Jadies. Did he ever know business to be inter- 
fered with, as far as ladiesare concerned? [Laugh- 


ter. 

ite. BURNETT. I have no objection to have 
the resolution modified in that sense. It would 
certainly be gratifying to me.to seeall the ladies, 
who are now crowded around the doors, seated 
in the Hall. I certainly have no objection, and1 
will vote for a proposition that. they be allowed 
seats in the Hall; but, so far as.gentlemen are 
concerned, I do hold that it is the duty of the 
Doorkeeper to execute the order. A 

Now, one word more, “While I do not yield 
to my venerable friend from Virginia [Mr. Sme) 
[laughter] in gallantry toward the ladies, yet . 
must be permitted to say this: that if we admit 
a portion of them, we would be dealing aay 
with the rest; and as it is impossible to admit all, 
is it not better to exclude all, than to make one 
half of them mad by excluding them, and admit- 
ting the other half? Ay ages 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I should be very 
willing to compare with the gentleman to test the 
applicability of the term ‘‘ venerable?” to the gen- 
tleman and to'myself. The only thing gray about 
me, thank God, is my coat. [Lau ter.} 

Mr. NIBLACK. "As I had the honor of pro- 
posing the resolutions to which reference has been 
made, I will briefly state, that in drawing up those 
resolutions I had ag much reference to this. par- 
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ticular branch of orderastoany other. Itistrue, 
the language was general, but I thoughtsufficiently 
comprehensive,.to. embrace this as well as every 
other matter of order. . I think that the admission 
of. persons who.are not. entitled to the privileges 
of the floor;-isas.much.a,breach of decorum as 
any. other disorder. would be. 1 believe if the 
Clerk would refer to the language of those rego- 
‘lutions he certainly would-ascertain that it includes 
the ‘attainment: of the object now sought, and 
would arrive at the conviction that it was his duty 
to see that persons: improperly admitted into the 
Hall be excluded, under that resolution. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire to ask, if the 
resolution proposed by the gentleman from Louis- 
iana has been objected to?. 

The CLERK. It has. 

' Mr. BARKSDALE. Then it cannot be ad- 
mitted. I move that there be a call of the House. 
. The CLERK, . That motion is already pend- 


ing.” 

Nr. KILLINGER. Iwill withdraw my ob- 
jection, 

Mr. GARNETT. [rise to a question of order. 
Under the existing orders of the House, the Door- 
keeper has power to exclude from the floor of the 
House all persons not entitled to admission under 
the 17th rule of the last House. It is clear that 
he has that power, or he has no power at all. 
Every person in these galleries, and every one in 
the city, may enter here at pleasure unless he has 
that power. I therefore raise the point of order 
that, under the existing rulc or order of the House, 
it is the duty of the ‘Doorkeeper to exclude all 
persons not entitled to admission under the 17th 
rule; and I ask a decision of the Clerk ou that 
point of order. 

The CLERK. The House will perccive that 
the resolutions adopted on motion of the gentle- 
man from Indiana, [Mr. Nisiacx,] to which the 

entleman from Virginia refers as conferring suf- 
Reient authority upon the Doorkeeper to clear the 
Hall of such persons as are not entitled to its 
privileges, do not refer to the Doorkeeper at all, 
and give him no power at all, 

Mr. GARNETT. The point of order I raise 
is, that the Doorkecper has this power, or that he 
has no power at al. Otherwise, how can it be 
that the Clerk can enforce order as if he were 
Speaker? It is impossible. It must be obvious to 
every one that there must be some power to pro; 
tect us in our deliberations. It is impossible to 
deliberate in this state of things. We are nota 
House of Representatives, buta mob; and it would 
he much more becoming in us to adjourn than to 
submit to this disorder. 

Mr. STANTON. I wish to make this sugges- 
tion to my friend from Virginia as well as to my 
friend from Kentucky, (Mr. Burnurr,] that there 
seems to be a doubt as to the construction of the 
resolution. I would, therefore, suggest that the 
resolution be put in some shape like this: 

That the Doorkceper be instructed to execute the former 
order of the House by excluding all persons not entitled to 
the privileges of the Mall. 

Mr. GARNETT. -What duty has the Door- 
keeper to perform, unless he can exclude persons 
who. are not entitled to admission to this Hall? 
‘What do we pay him for? 

Mr. STANTON. But I understand there is a 
difference of opinion as to the construction of the 
order which we have paren: What I propose is, 
that the Doorkceper be required to execute that 
order of the House by excluding from the Hall 
all persons who are not entitled to admission under 
the 17th rulc of the Thirty-Fifth Congress, Ipro- 
pose the adoption of that resolution. 

The.question wag put; and the resolution was 
ado ned 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I now insist on the mo- 
tion for a call-of.the House. 

. The question was taken; and the motion was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STANTON. I would suggest that the 
order we have just passed be, by unanimous con- 
sent, so amended as not to include the ladies who 
are already upon the floor. 

The CLERK submitted the question to the 
House whether there was unanimous consent to 
the proposition; and, amidst much confusion, de- 
elared that he heard none. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to state 
to gentlemen upon the floor of the House who.are 
not members of the House, and who are not en- 


titled to the. privileges. of the floor under the 17th 
tule of the Thirty-Fifth Congress, that by the vote 
of the House it has been made the duty of the 
Doorkeeper to notify them of that fact. They 
are respectfully but earnestly requested to comply 
with the order.of the House. . 

Mr. McKNIGHT. I ask. for. the reading of 
the 17th rule of the Thirty-Fifth Congress. No- 
body knows what it is. 

The 17th rule was read, as follows: 

s¢ 17. No person except members of the Senate, their Sec- 
retary, heads of Departments, the President’s Private Sec- 
retary, the Governor for the time being of any State, and 
the Judges of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
shall be admitted within the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.’ 

The CLERK was about to proceed to call thë 
roll. : 

Mr. REAGAN. I shall object to any further 
proceedings, until the order of the House has 

een executed. : 

Several Mempers. That is right. 

Mr. ASHMORE. If that rule is to be enforced 
in part, it must be enforced in whole. The doors 
and passages are crowded with ladies who would 
like to procure seats on the floor, or at least a po- 
sition where they can see whatis going on. While 
J yicld to no manin this House in gallantry, while 
I have as profound a respect for the opposite sex 
as any man here, yet, if the wives and daughters 
of some of the members and Senators here are to 
occupy seats in this Hall, I shall insist that all 
shall be entitled to the same privilege. [A voice: 
“ Thatis right!”’] The Hall must be either cleared 
entirely, or I shall insist that other ladies shall be 
admitted who are standing now at the doors as 
outsiders. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will state that the 
ladies in the Hall were by unanimous consent 
excluded from the operation of the resolution. 

Mr. GARNETT. Notatall. I objected dis- 
tinetly. 

Mr. ASHMORE. T certainly did not under- 
stand unanimous consent to have been given to 
any such proposition. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I think it was the 
understanding that the ladies should not be cx- 
eluded. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Ithink the understand- 
ing on this side of the House was that the ladies 
who are now present should not be excluded. 

Mr. GARNETT. I rose in my place and ob- 
jected to any exception tothe rule. I think it my 
duty to do so, so far as I am concerned in my 
representative capacity. This Hallis for the Rep- 
resentatives of the nation, and for no other persons 
whatever. I beg pardon, sir, of the House, for 
using that word nation. 

The CLERK. In the confusion that exists, 
the Clerk heard no objection made, or it would 
have been entertained. 

Mr. KEITT. Then J insist that it comes too 
late. 3 
Mr. ASHMORE. The objection came from 
various quarters of the House. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. The resolution, sir, 
could not have been passed if that exception had 
not been understood. 

Mr. ASHMORE. A member from Tennessee 
objected again and again. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. What is the busi- 
ness before the House? 

The CLERK. A call of the Fouse had been 
ordered. A question of order has been raised, 
however, in reference to the order of the House 
just adopted. 

Mr.GARNETT. The gentleman from Texas 
insisted thatthat order of the House should be ex- 
ecuted before the transaction of any other busi- 
ness. 

Mr. REAGAN. And I insist upon it now. 

The CLERK. The Clerk was proceeding to 
state what is the condition of the question before 
the House. The gentleman from Mississippi 
moved that there be a call of the House, and the 
motion was agreed to. Objection was made to 

roceeding with that call until the order of the 
Jouse that the Doorkeeper execute the 17th 
rule of the House of Representatives, passed 
during the Thirty-Fifth Congress, had been car- 
ried into full effect. A question was then raised 
as to who were excluded under that rule. ‘The 
proposition was made upon the left of the Chair, 
that the ladies now present for to-day be not 


included under that: order of the House. The 
Clerk stated to the House that if there was no 
objection, it would be considered the consent that 
they should be permitted to remain upon the floor. 
During the confusion that prevailed, the Clerk did 
not hear any objection made at the'time, but he 


‘is informed by others around him that. several 


genilemen upon the right of the Chairdid object. 
f so, then they are entitled to the benefit of that 
objection. i : 

r.GROW. I suppose that it is not intended 
to include in the order of exclusion gentlemen who 
have officiated as Chaplains during the last or the 
present Congress, whether the rule would techni- 
cally exclude them or not. I do not believe that 
the House wants to exclude them. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. Mr. Clerk, I 
rise to a question of order: that all this debate is 
out of order. The presumption is that the officers 
of the House will exccute the order of the House. 
And we must’ pass now to the execution of the 
order that there be a call of the House. I submit 
that this discussion isentirely out of order. Lhope 
that the call will be proceeded with. The officers 
of the House, upon the construction given to the 
17th rule, will execute thé order of the House. 

Mr. GROW. Of course that docs not exclude 
the Chaplains who have officiated at the last, and 
during the present Congress. [Cries from the Re- 
publican benches of “Call the roll!’’ «Call the 
roll!” f . 

Mr. REAGAN. Whatever may be done. in 
reforence to ladies now upon the floor, I think, in 
justice, that if any ladies are admitted all ought to 
‘be admitted. There are, however, a number of 
gentlemen upon the floor who are not entitled to 
be here. I hope the order will be rigidly enforced, 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to state 
to the gentleman that, under that order, the door- 
keepers of the House have been ordered to enforce 
it rigidly. 

Mr. XSHMORE. That has not been done. 

The CLERK. That is no fault of the Clerk. 

Mr. GARNETT. Itis not mine, that the order 
of the House has not been executed. Tobject to 
the roll being called until the Doorkeeper reports 
that he has exccuted the order of the House. 

Mr. ‘STEWART, of Maryland. I insist on 
my point of order. The House has ordered a 
call. I hold that the objection of the gentleman 
from Virginia is out of order. Unless the Clerk 
rules it so, this debate may be interminable. How 
can we wait to sce whether the officers have or 
have not executed the order of the House? How 
is the fact to be ascertained that the officers of the 
House have executed the order of the House? 

Mr. GARNETT. Iam not debating the ques- 
tion; the gentleman is debating it. [Cries from 
the Republican and Democratic benches of “ Call 
the roll!’?] I insist, sir, that the order of the 
House be executed before we proceed to any other 
business, à 

The CLERK. The Clerk will state to the gon- 
tleman from Virginia that the House has ordered 
that there be a call of the House, and that he 
knows of no rule by which he has power to ar- 
resta call of the House upon the demand of a 
member, or in any way except by a motion to 
adjourn or by.a privileged question. {Cries of 
“ Call the roll P? $ Call the roll!’’ from the Re- 
publican benches. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Tobjcct toa call of the 
roll until the order of the House has been exe- 
cuted. 

Mr. ASH MORE. I move to suspend further 

roceedings under the call of the House until the 
Hall iscleared. Let the Clerk turn hiseyes around 
the Hall for one moment, and see whether or not 
the order of the House has been executed; whether 
the 17th rule has been carried out? The officers 
of the House have gone around this Hall again 
and again to enforce the rule, and to clear out those 
not entitled to be upon the floor, and they have 
been put at defiance in the face of every member 
present. Is this order? Is this the action of a 
deliberative body? Is this the action of a digni- 
fied, a respectable body of men? [insist thatthe 
Clerk shall have an eye to whatis going on around 
him, and look whether the order of the House has 
been enforced. It was adopted but a few mo- 
ments ago. It is his duty to have it enforced. We 
are here.a mob, and nothing but amob. If you 
intend to enforce the order in part only, say’so. 
If the officers of the House are to enforce it in 
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part, say so. If that be so, then I say throw open 
the doors, and let the wives and daughters of other 
gentlemen come here, if the wives and daughters 
of a feware permitted seats upon the floor against 
the order of the House. [Applause in the galle- 


ries. : 

Nie. BURNETT. [rise to a question of order. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to state 
to the gentleman from South Carolina that the 
House has conferred no power upon him to clear 
the floor. The matter is solely with the Door- 
keeper, and one over which the Clerk of the House 
has no control. [Cries from the Republican 
benches of “ Call the roll!’’ «Call the roll t?) 
Mr. CURTIS. I hope that the roll will be 
called, ; 

Mr. GARNETT. I insist on my objection, 
until the order of the House is executed. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope that the ladies now 
here will not be excluded from the floor. If you 
exclude them now, you deprive them of any op- 
portunity of witnessing the proceedings. 

Mr. ASHMORE. {t is their misfortune, and 
not our fault. 

Mr. ‘GARNETT. I believe that we have a 
duty to discharge here beyond gallantry. I think 
it is proper to execute the rules of the House 
strictly, impartially, and faithfully. I appeal to 
the honorable gentlemen upon the other side of 
the House, whether it is not the fair and honor- 
able way to proceed to our business according to 


the rules, without extending privileges to a few | 
I| at the commencement of the session, but at an 


persons ? 
Mr. OLIN. I suggest that the rules of this 
House have been repeatedly violated by those 


who occupy the galleries; and yet, these gentle- | 


men who are now so persistent in having this rule 
enforced, submitted patiently to those violations. 
I submit that the action of this House is not likely 
to be disturbed by the presence of those ladics 
who may find admittance upon this floor. 


Mr. KILLINGER. Iinsist that the rule which i 


has just been adopted shall be rigidly enforced, 
and applied to the cloak-room and adjoining cham- 
bers, which are now full of ladies, I insist that 
they shall retire; the ladies who were upon the 
floor having been turned out. [Loud cries of 
“ Order !”? , 

Mr. ASHTIMORE, That is right! that is right! 
and we will vote with you to put them out. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I suggest that the Door- 
keeper ought hot to be required to perform an 
impossible thing. It must strike, I think, every 
gentleman who now witnesses the scene upon this 
floor, that it would be perfectly useless for him to 
attempt to exclude those who are not entitled to 
seats here. I therefore make this suggestion: that 
we should all withdraw from this Hall for the 
space of five minutes, or less; that the floor of 
this House should be cleared, so that the Door- 
keeper may be able to discriminate between those 
who are members of this House and those not 
entitled to seats upon the floor, That is the only 
way, it strikes me, in which the order of the 
House can now, by any possibility, be comphed 
with. I ask that the question be submitte#to the 
House. 

Mr. JOLLN COCHRANE. I suggest an amend- 
ment, that instead of members withdrawing five 
minutes; those who are here without being en- 
titled to the privileges of the floor, shall withdraw. 

Mr. HICKMAN. My proposition is, that all 
now in the Hall withdraw. 

Mr. KEITT. 
upon the question. 
Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Clerk, there is no neces- 
sity for the proposition of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, that the members of this House 
shall be required to withdraw from this Hall, for 
the purpose of clearing the Hall of those persons 
who have not the privileges of the Hall. Ifevery 
gentleman,entitled to a seat, will take a scat, it is | 
clear that the officers of the House can easily dis- 
tinguish between those who are and those who 
are not rightfully here. Lam unwilling to turn | 
myself out of this Hall merely to enable the door- | 
kecpers to discharge their duties. They already 
know whoare not privileged under the rules of this 
House; and I, for one, never will eject myself 
from this House under such a proposition as that 

of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. think the floor is 
now pretty well cleared of strangers, and I think 
it ig strange, after a session of eight weeks, if the 


I call for the yeas and nays | 
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doorkeepers do not yet know who are members 
and who are not entitled to the privileges of. the 
floor. {Cries of “Call the roll!” all over the 
House. : 

THE SPEAKERSHIP—AGAIN. 

The roll was then called, when Messrs. Brown, 
Crank B. COCHRANE, and STALLWORTH, failed to 
answer to their names. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I understand thatthe 
gentlemen who had in chargea pair for Mr. Crark 
B. Cocurane report this morning that they have 
no pair for him to-day. I desire, under that state 
of facts, to make an appeal to my colleagues from 
the city of New York, that they shall, among 
themselves, provide us with a pair for Mr, Cocu- 


RANE. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. . We. will 
pair him with Mr. Sratiworts, of Alabama. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I think that, under the 
circumstances of the case, the gentleman from 
North Carolina ought not to insist upon that— 
that it is not exactly fair. Iam now appealing 
to my colleagues from New York city; and sub- 
mit it to them to say whether it is fair that we 
should pair Mr. Cocurans with Mr. Srari- 
worty. (Several voices’ from the Democratic 
side, “Why not??’] I will tell gentlemen why 
not. Ihave appealed to my colleagues from the 
city of New York, that they should give Mr. 
Cocurane a pair from their own number. Now, 
Mr. Stantworts has not been here during the 
session. Mr, Cocnrane reported himself here 


early day returned home, and has been confined 
by sickness fibm that to the present time. The 
last report I heard from him was, that he was 
getting better. Now, for the reason why we 
should not pair Mt. Cocurans with Mr. STALL- 
worta. While 1 have been upon the floor of 
this House, I believe, upon this side of the ELousc, 
apair has always been granted to gentlemen upon 
the other side, when any of their number has 
been prevented by sickness from being here. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. The gentleman is 
mistaken. I tried to pair Mr. Curry, but found 
it impossible to do so, and we had to bring him 
here from a sick bed. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I stated that, while I had 
been upon this floor, there had not been a case 
where there had been an appeal to pair with any 
gentleman upon that side that the appeal had not 
been responded to; and I repeat it. What may 
have happened while I was absent, I do not know. 
I have granted that favor myself when gentlemen 
on the other side have’ been sick, though they 
might be able to be brought to this House, 1f 


necessary. Some of my colleagues from New’ 


York city know that, when one of their number 
[Mr. Jonn Cocuranr] was sick, and unable to 
be brought here, and when my colleagues them- 
selves were solicitous and uncertain as to what 
might be the issuc of the disease, a pair was granted 
to him, although he could by no means have been 
brought here to'answer to his name, and when, 
at the time, they did not know if he could possi- 
bly recover from the disease then upon him. My 
friends from New York city know that. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. I desire to say a 
word of explanation to the gentleman and to the 
House in regard to my colleague, [Mr. STALL- 
WORTH. | 
here this session; but I had a letter from him 
within the last ten days, in which he gives me the 
assurance of his physician that he will be able to 
be here within a week from this time. His health 
was fast improving. The samc information is 
given in the public prints. 

I wish to state further that when an attempt 
was made by me some days ago to procure a pair 
for my colleague, [Mr. Curry,] who was con- 
fined to his room, I could not succeed. I went to 
Mr. Curtis, Mr. Goocn, and a number of gen- 


‘tlemen on that side, and they positively and per- 


emptorily refused; and Mr. Curry was brought 
from his sick chamber to this [all to answer to 
his name. It was only after he had come here, to 
the endangerment of his health and life, that the 
proposition was acceded to. I bore a note to Mr. 
Curtis from Mr. Curry himself. I think, there- 
fore, that it comes with a bad grace from that side 
of the House now to ask us to pair off with the 
gentleman from New York, whois unable to come 
here. Ifthey wish, we will consent to have him 
paired off with Mr. STALLWORTH. 


His tiie that he has not taken his seat | 


|: Mr. COVODE. : Idesire to say, with regard 

to the case of the gentleman from Alabama, [ Mr. 
Corry,] that I was the person applied fo ‘to pro- 
cure a pair for him. I went to work to.contract 
a pair, and as soon as I found one, in the person 
of Mr. Kizeore, I went over and ‘notified the 
gentleman from Alabama of the fact. Gentlemen 
will recollect that I'told them Thad apair for Mr. 


Curry. Meanwhile, Mr. Curry had been ‘sent, 
for and rougit to the House. 5n ni o DA 
Mr. MOORE, of Alabama.. I think Mr. Cerris. 


will recollect that he positively refused a pair on 
that side of the House. I applied: to’ Messrs. 
Goocw and Dawes, of Massachusetts, and various 
other gentlemen. The answer was that.the pair 
could not be had on that side of the Chamber. 

Mr. CURTIS. Inreply to the gentleman from 
Alabama: E ee 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I wished merely to appeal 
to the gentlemen of the New York city delegation, 
I will yield, however, to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr: CURTIS. The gentleman from Alabama 
states, substantially, the facts in regard to Mr. 
Corry. But I did, as I recollect myself; refer the 
matter to the gentleman from Pennsylvania; [Mr. 
Covons,] to try to get a pair for Mr. Curry. My 
friend from Pennsylvania was patiently seeking 
for a pair when Mr. Curry was brought in. Of 
course, considerable time had elapsed. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. desire to make 
but one remark on this subject. [Noise and con- 
fusion in the galleries.] 

Mr. CURTIS. There is so much noise and 
confusion in the galleries that the proceedings are 
inaudible. eae 

The CLERK endeavored to enforce order ‘in 
the galleries. ; 

r. DAVIS, of Mississippi. It will be recol- 
lected that, at the commencement of the session, . 
when a proposition was made to pair off Mr. 
| Sparuwontu, it was then distinctly agreed, on 
both sides of the House, that, if a gentleman was 
absent from the city, and unable to be here, whether 
from sickness or any other cause, or if he should 
die, it would not be expected that a pair should 
be obtained, and that it would ‘not be askėd for. 
Now, all the pairing that has been had, has been 
in the case of. gentlemen who were in this icity; 
and who could, by possibility, be brought.. 

We have not asked, after that agreement, that 
Mr. Sraruworrn should be paired off with any- 
body. Mr. Cranx B. Cocurane is now in the 
same position with Mr. Srazzworta. He isab- 
sent from the city—is in the State of New York; 
and his condition is such that he cannot be brought 
here. He is in no better condition, positively, 
than if he were dead; and, if report be true, he is, ` 
to all legal‘intents and purposes, a dead man to- 
day. We might just as well be asked to pair off 
with a man who had died since the commencement 
of the session, as to pair off with Mr. CocHRANE. 
It would be a direct violation of the understand- 
ing—as I recollect it, and as the discussion at the 
time will show-—had at the commencement of the 
session. Mr. Cocuranr is, as I have said, out of 
the city, and cannot be brought here; and, if he 
were brought here, he would be incapable of per- 
forming a legal act. 

Mr. OLIN. Oh! no; thatis an entire mistake. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi.. That is the re- 

ort. Idonottake your word for it. Istate what 
is the report in the newspapers. Me am 

Mr. VAN WYCK. That.has been contra- 
dicted in the newspapers over and over again. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. At all events, 
Mr. Cocrrawn’s isa case that comes within the 
understanding entered into by both sides of the 
House. It is nota case where a pair should be 
made. The request is improper, and the grant- 
ing of it onthis side of the House would be equally 
improper. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I did not propose to open 
a discussion here as to an agreement made by the 
House. I did not understand there was any sich 
agreement as the gentleman states.. But I am not 
here to discuss the propriety of it-at all. Tam 
not here to discuss what has taken place here as 
between members from other States in regard to the 
courtesy of extending pairs to their own brethren. 
I aroseand stated, in the outset, that my purpose 
was to make an appeal tomy colleagues from the 
city of New York. It was a case for their gener- 


osity: a case where I thought they should extend 
| that liberality towards me, as a personal favor, 
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that I had.done.toward:them before. That was’ 
alt I desired to do in addressing them upon this 

subject. 1 did not put myself in the position of 
being accountable for anything that might be said 

by gentlemén from other States, with all due re- 

spect to whatever. may have been said by other 

gentlemen upon the subject. nae 

Mr. MALLORY. I wish, with the permission 
of the gentleman’ from New York, to inquire of 

him whether Mr. Cocuraneisin town, or whether 
he has any hope of getting him here to-day or to- 
morrow? ek 

“Mr VAN WYCK. In answer to the gentle- 
man’s inquiry, Iwill say that Mr. Cocurane is 
notin town. I have hopes that he will be here 
goon. I learned from a letter received from him 
on Friday, that his health was improving. Mr. 
Cocunane has been here this session. He went 
home and was there taken sick, and by that sick- 
néss he has been detained from his seat. And that, 
I présume, is. precisely a parallel case with that 
of the gentloman who was taken sick at his hotel, 
and prevented by that sickness from attending the 
daily sessions of this House. 

Mr. MALLORY. [would inguire of the gen-' 
leman from New York where Mr. Cocurane 
now is? | ' 

Mr.. VAN WYCK. When Mr. CocCHRANE 
was last heard from, he was in the city of Utica. 
He was taken sick at Albany, and went from there 
io another part of the State, to Utica, for the pur- 
pose of consulting a physician. He was not taken 
thére to the asylum, as has been reported, but he 
went there to consult a physician connected with 
the asylum, whose skill is as great as that of any 
physician to be found in the State of New York. 

desire still further to state that I ask a pair, 
from my colleague from the city of New York as 
a matter of:personal favor to myself. If any gen- 
tlemen upon this side of the House have unkindly 
refused to pair with any gentlemen from other 
States, that is a matter which I may regret; but 
which it is not my duty to explain. 

T state that, when one gentleman from the city 
of New York was detained at his hotel, (just the 
same as Mr. C. B. Cocurane is now detained at 
Albany or Utica,) and was prevented from attend- 
ing the sessions of this body; when he could not 
have been brought here with safety; when it would 
have been death to him to have brought him from 
his room to this House, under such a state of 
facts, my colleagues know that I sat here day 

, after day in my place, paired, or ready to pair, 
with Mr, Jonn Cocimane until his health per- 
mitted him-to be here in hisseat. My friend from 
North Carolina [Mr. Winsiow] says it is truc. 

` Twill state further, what gentlemen upon the 
other side know, that when I was: paired with 
my colleague, Mr. Barr, who was in the city of 
New York, my pair expired with him on Satur- 
day morning; on that morning I received a letter 
from Mr. Barn stating that in consequence of the 
sickness of his wife he could not be here, and desir- 
ing me to extend the pair another day; and al- 
though he could not have been in his seat on that 
day, and I was under no obligation to pair off 
with him, except the obligation of courtesy and 
good feeling, yet I responded to the call and paired 
off with-him-for anotherday. I simply make this 
statement and this appeal to my colleagues from 
the city of New York. I ask it as a personal 
favor that they will extend the same courtesy to 
Mr. Cocurane as was extended to them. 

Mr, JENKINS: Before the gentleman takes 
his scat, I should like to ask him a single question. 
T understand him to say that because some gen- 
tleman on that side of the House had the courtesy 
to pair off with the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Jons Cocinane,] by a parity of reasoning 
the gentlemen on this side of the House should 
now furnish a pair for the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Crarx B. Cocurane.] Why, sir, 
doesnot the same parity of reasoning require that 
gentlemen on that side should furnish a pair for 
Mr. Srauuwortu? Why, sir, the claim the gen- 
tleman makes is the most remarkable—I say it | 
without meaning to be disrespectful—and_ the 
most presumptuous thing I ever heard of. The 
same reasoning that would require us to furnish 
a pair for Mr. Cocnrane, would also require | 
them to pair for Mr. STALLWORTH. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Whenever gentlemen shall 
call upon us to extend a pair to Mr. STALLWORTH, 


under the same circumstances which are now pre- 


sented in reference to. Mr. Cocuranz, I shall be 
ready to respond to that call. j 
Mr. JENKINS. The same reason precisely 


| will apply in either case. With each of these 


gentlemen it is a case of actus Dei. They are both 
laboring under a disability which prevents them 
from being here, and the fact that one was pres- 
ent fora few days at the commencement of the 
session does not alter the analogy at all. The 
fact that Mr. Cocurane was here for two or three 
days while Mr. Srariworty was not, makes no 
sort of difference at all in the case. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I will not undertake to 
argue the question with the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia longer. I have said all that I desired to say. 
I simply desired to appeal to my colleagues from 
the city of New York, dnd with them I leave the 
matter. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. An appeal has 
been made by my colleague to his colleagues 
from the city of New York, that at this juncture 
the8e colleagues from the city of New York should 
come forward and relieve their country colleagues 
fromthe State of New York from t 
in which they are placed. ~ + è . 

I presume it is understood and intended by my 
colleague who has made this appeal, that it shall 
be most directly personal to myself, under the cir- 
cumstances which he has portrayed. 

I am not unwilling to embrace the occasion. 
While I thank the gentleman for all the attention 
and courtesy which he has shown either to me 
or to my political friends upon this floor during 
that visitation of sickness from which I hope fi 
am now convalescent, I must recagl him to the 
consideration of the facts and circumstances ap- 
plicable to that case; and to those applicable to 
the case which he presents on this occasion to 
my consideration. 

The gentleman was under the impression that 
it was physically impossible that I should be pro- 
duced in this House i: answer to the call of my 
name. That may have seen his impression; and 
he is entitled to, and I cordially ascribe to him, 
full credit for having acted as he did under its 


pressure. But if I know the sore trial to which I | 


was subjected, and understand the intent and pur- 
pose by which I was actuated, had a ballot been 
precipitated during my sickness, at the peril even 
of my life, I would have been produced upon this 
floor, and my physician was by me instructed to 
this effect. 

This brings me to the consideration of the ob- 
ligation under which I rest to my absentcolleague. 
I cannot repress here the expression of my deep 
sympathy with him in his sorrowful affliction. I 
would, sur, that it were in my power to mitigate 
his sufferings, or to palliate the pangs he is fated 
to endure. It would, indeed, aggravate the sever- 
ity of the trial to which my duty, in my opinion, 
subjects me on this occasion, could the course 
which I am constrained to pursue be construed 
into aught of indifference to his gricvous affliction; 
but considerations, paramount to those of a per- 
sonal character, control, and must decide my re- 
sponse to the application of my colleague. These 
considerations naturally produce the further argu- 
ment, that whatever the obligation recognized by 
the relations of acommon humanity binding upon 
me-in my intercourse with my absent colleague, 
yet the gentleman who speaks tqgme has no par- 
liamentary right, because of such individual obli- 
gation, to require that I should close my lips upon 
the next roll-call and pair myself with my col- 
league from New York, who is now, I understand, 
voluntarily incarcerated at Utica for sanitary pur- 
poses. 

Sir, the parliamentary ethics applicable to this 
question were appropriately and fairly stated, as 
I conceive, by my friend from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Grow,] at an early stage of this session. 
He then proclaimed, and I think with great jus- 
tice, that where physical disability rendered im- 
possible the presence of any gentleman upon this 
floor, it could not be asked that he should be paired 
with a gentleman upon the opposite benches. But 


in respect, further, to these prevalent ethics, I | 


resist the idea that any gentleman can, upon in- 
dividual considerations, press upon his friends of 
the opposite side of the House—either upon his 


| colleagues or any other individuals—the obliga- 


tion of pairing himself with any disordered gen- 
tleman arrayed against him. It is a question re- 
ferring emphatically to the two parties upon this 
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floor; the question is subjected to their aggregate 
judgment, and no individual is called upon, either 
by considerations of humanity, or by the obliga- 
tions of courtesy existing between himself and 
any other gentleman, to pronounce of his own in- 
dividual accord upon a question common to the 
party of. which he is a member, and in which it, 
equally with himself, is interested. 

Now, sir, this attempt to pair my colleague— 
my unfortunate colleague, with whom I sympa- 
thize so deeply—has been generally resisted by 
the gentlemen on this side of the House with 
whom I act. Unless, therefore, I can find some 
peculiar and paramount personal obligations re- 
quiring and impelling my consent to pair myself 
individually with him, I must defer to the supe- 
rior obligations with which I am bound by my 
party, and, through its concerted action, by every 

atriotic duty which I owe that country to whose 
interests that party is devoted. I hope, sir, that 
Tam not willfully blind, butI fail to perceive any 
such peculiar obligations. : 

I think, sir, that these remarks comprehend all 
that it now occurs to me should be stated in this 
connection; and for such reasons, therefore, I 
must, however, reluctantly yet respectfully de~ 
cline to accede to the request made to me to re- 
press my vote because of the sanitary absence of 
my colleague at Utica. 

Mr. DELANO. Mr. Clerk, I should not tres- 
pene upon the patience or the attention of the 

Jouse, had it not been my pleasure, upon the 
demand of a friend of the honorable gentleman 
from New York, who has just taken his seat, for 
a pair upon the first day when a pair was made for 
him, to accede to that request; and did it not seem 
to me that there is a slight misapprehension in his 
own mind as to the circumstances under which 
that pair was made, I should not now presume 
to trespass upon the attention of the House, But, 
sir, having participated in that pair at that time, 
I cannot permit it to go out as understood that 
there was no absolute urgency or impossibility of 
the gentleman being present. His colleague [Mr. 
Barr] will remember that when that request was 
made for a pair, he distinctly announced upon the 
floor that it was utterly impossible for his colleague 
to be here. i j 

Mr. BARR. Without danger to his health. 

Mr. DELANO. I remember further, that at 
the time that positive statement was made, my 
friends here announced that that was a suficient 
reason why we should not furnish a pair. I must 
say that that did not commend itself to my own 
judgment and reason; and, notwithstanding some 
remonstrance by friends around me, I felt it to be 
my duty to accede to the request; and I did so at 
the time, and upon the full understanding that the 
gentleman from New York was physically dis- 
abled from being present. I therefore announced 
that I would accede to the pair for that day. I 
was well myself, and in attendance. I also fol- 
lowed it the next day, and the third day; and it 
was perfectly well understood, from the gentle~ 
man’s friends, that he was not able to be in at- 
tendanse. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. 1 wish to ask the 
gentleman this question: Did he believe that there 
was any reasonable probability of an election on 
the day he paired with the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. DELANO. Ihadas much belief that there 
would be an election, as I had upon any day of 
the session. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. Did you believe, 
from the state of the votes upon the day you 
paired, that there was as much probability then 
as there is now that an election of Speaker would 
take place ? 

Mr. DELANO. Then it comes to this, sir: 
that we are not to meet a response to our appeals 
going to the courtesy and humanity of the other 
side, unless it is a clear case to them that there 
will be no risk or danger. That seems to be the 
gentleman’s position. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. Notatall,sir. But 
the case is entirely different now from whatit was 
when the gentleman paired with the member from 
New York. 

Mr: DELANO. I aceeded to the request at 
that time in good faith, believing then that a de- 
cisive vote might be precipitated upon the House 
at any hour; and, sir, I maintained that position 
of pairing with the gentleman from New York 
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during those three days, under no different im- 
pression. 
` One word as to the honorable. gentleman from 
Alabama, (Mr. Curry.] I remember distinctly 
the occasion when Mr. Curry was brought in, 
and no one regretted to see his friends compelled 
to bring him here more than I did. I had not the 
honor of a personal acquaintance with the gentle- 
man at that time. If I had had such an acquaint- 
ance with him, I would. not. have allowed one 
- moment to have elapsed without seeking him or 
his friends and volunteering a pair. I did, how- 
ever, understand at the time that others, who were 
acquainted with him, and who were more familiar 
with-the usages of the House than I myself, had 
been seeking some one to pair with him, to ob- 
viate the necessity for bringing him here; and I 
supposed that that would be done. It seems that 
it was done, as has been suggested by the honor- 
ablegentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr.Covopx,] 
but that it was done too late” I remember it the 
more distinctly, because the very next morning, 
when I felt that I could have attended the session 
of the House, yet, knowing the condition of Mr. 
Curry, and feeling willing to volunteer a pair 
with him, I sought Mr. Joan Cocuraneg, and 
requested that he would procure me a pair with 
Mr. Curry for the ensuing day. I suppose that 
that pair was actually made; that I was paired 
with the honorable gentleman from Alabama upon 
the following day. That, I believe, Mr. Clerk, 
resents a correct history of these two questions 
in reference to pairs, so far as the facts are neces- 
sary to be brought forward. 

Mr. COVODE. 1 thought that I had suffi- 
ciently explained this matter. It was I who 
was appealed to, to procure a pair for Mr. Curry. 
Tt took some time to do it. I first made an effort 
to pair him with some one who wished to be ab- 
sent from the House. I could not find any such 
person. I then went to Judge Kincore, as hale 
a man as there is in this House, and asked him to 
agree to pair with Mr. Curry; and ĮI was aston- 
ished to find Mr. Curry brought here. I will 
say further, that there is not a single instance 
when I have been applied to for a pair for a sick 
man, that I have not gone immediately to work 
to secure it, as my friend from North Carolina 
(Mr. Winsiow] will do me the justice to admit; 
and that, as soon as I procured one, I announced 
it to the parties concerned. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. Mr. Clerk, in order 
that there may be no misunderstanding about this 
pair with my colleague, Mr. Curry, I will repeat 
some of the facts I have already stated. [bore to 
gentlemen upon the other side a note from my 
colleague, in which he stated that he would come 
tothe House, but that it would endanger hishealth. 
{ authorized Colonel Curtis to carry that note to 
his friends, and to induce any one of them ta pair 

swith Mr, Curry. I made a personal application 
to Messrs. Goocu, Dawes, Sranron, and atleast 
twenty-five others of the members on that side. 
The House was delayed for some time bya call of 
the roll, until we could ascertain whether a pair 
could be obtained. The information was, that the 
matter had been canvassed and discussed upon the 
other side, and that the determination had been 
arrived at not to make any more pairs; and that 
none could be obtained for Mr. Curry, although 
the assurance was given that he would runa risk 
by coming here. - 

But how unlike are these cases? Hereisa gen- 
tleman five hundred miles away from this place, 
and an appeal is made to pair him with a gentle- 
man who is here in his place. I ask gentlemen 
upon that side of the House what objection can 
there be to a pair with my colleague, Mr. STALL- 
wonrn? If they appeal to the courtesy of this 
side of the House, T appeal to their courtesy, and 
ask them if the two cases are not similar? We 
have every reasonable assurance that Mr. STALL- 
WORTH will be here as soon as the absent mem- 
ber from that side will be. I have a positive as- 
surance from him, by letter, that he will be here 
ina week’s time. Task gentlemen on the other 
side if they have any assurance that Mr. Cocn- 
Rans will be here in that time? Why, then, if 
they appeal to the courtesy of members here, do 
they not respond by extending the same courtesy 
tous? 

I say to the gentleman from New York, who 
has addressed an urgent appeal to his colleagues, 
that the cases are very much unlike. He must 


‘that there would be no result. 


“when unanimous consent was reguired, when an 


| House, who was then in the House, but who 
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perceive it, He may himself have extended that 
courtesy to his colleagues; but he knows that, 
whenever he has done so, and until Friday last, 
there wag as positive an assurance before the bal- 
loting commenced, as there was at the close of it, 
But now, the re- 
sult of their appeal is this: that they wish us to 
assure them the election of a Speaker, by the vol- 
untary withdrawal of a gentleman in good health, 
because of the absence of a gentleman five hun- 
dred miles off, who is sick and confined in. New 
York. Thereis no ground of comparison between 
the two cases; and gentlemen on the other side 
have no right to appeal to us when they refuse to 
respond to the appeal we make to them to pair off 
with Mr. STALLWORTH. ẹ 

Mr. CLEMENS. I have been placed in cir- 
cumstances in which L had to ae very greatly 
upon the courtesy of the Republican side of the 
House. I have it to say here publicly—and I 
desire it to go upon the record—that I never ap- 
pealed to them as gentlemen, or as a body, even 


objection was made upon that side of the House; 
though very often, when I have done so, objec- 
tion Bas come from this side of the House. I re- 
marked two years ago, when a Republican gen- 
tleman gave me twenty minutes of his time under 
the hour rule, that if I remained here long enough 
I would return the favor. At that time objections 
were made upon my own side of the House to 
my proceeding, even in order. Now, sir, consid- 
ering these facts, 1 believe it is incumbent upon 
me to show the same spirit of magnanimity. to the 
other side that has been uniformly extended to 
me; and I have this proposition to make: While 
I am competent to remain here all night, if it is 
necessary, and although I am averse to being off 
the record at this particular season, yet I am en- 
tirely willing, and now propose, to pair with the 
gentleman from New York, if the Republican side 
of the House will furnish a pair for the gentleman 
from Alabama, (Mr. Staruwortn.] ‘That will 
make the result precisely the same as if my vote 
were given. Although, at this particular season, 
I do not desiæ that my vote shall be lost; yet, 
under the exigencies of the times, and for the pur- 
pose of taking out of this contest all elements of 
discord and complaint, and for the still higher 
purpose of showing that I am never insensible to 
personal favors extended to me, J trust that the 
proposition will be accepted by the other side in 
the spirit of comity in which it is made. 

Mr. GOOCH. Iam one of the gentlemen re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. 
Moorg,] in what he has said in reference to the 
pair for Mr. Curry. I do not think he and I sub- 
stantially disagree in our recollection of that mat- 
ter. He will remember that a few days before the 
day—and J do not know butit was the day before 
the day he referred to—he made an application to 
me to pair Mr. Curry, or to pair with him myself. 
I told him I would do so, or find some gentleman 
upon this side of the House who would make the 

air. I found a gentleman upon this side of the 


said he might have occasion to leave the House 
during the day provided he was paired; and that 
he would take the pair with Mr. Curry. On the 
day to which the gentleman from Alabama has | 
referred, he came to me and said he was seeking 
a pair for Mr. Curry. I told him that a gentle- 
man upon this side of the House was so ill that I 
was perfectly satisfied he could not remain here 
with safety to himself; and that I thought Mr. 
Curry might pair with him. I told him still 
further, that if he would delay a while I would en- | 
deavor to bring about the pair. Through a col- 
league of the gentleman whom I did not consider 
able to remain here, I made application to him to | 
pair with Mr. Curry, but he, at that moment, de- 
clined to do so. Subsequently, I saw Mr. Moons ! 
several times during the pendency of that pair. | 
Although the gentleman declined at the time to 
make the pair, his colleagues said they thought it 
would become necessary for him to do so. Finally 
I went to Mr. Moore and told him that the gen- 
tleman still declined the pair; but that it was his 
colleagues’ opinion that be would agree to it be- 
fore a vote would be taken. Mr. Moors told me 
he could not delay longer; and that he would send 
for his colleague, [Mr. Curry.] i 
Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. 1 desire to refresh 


the gentleman’s recollection. Lcall his attention |i 


= 
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would come; if necessary; and did nota 
him, as a friend of Mr. Curry, to pair with him; 
and if he did not tell me that no pair could be made 
ön that side of the House? a Bae 

Mr. GOOCH. I agree with the gentleman sub- 
stantially, but not in the particulars. in reference 
to myaelf. The gentleman made no appeal to me 
in person to pair with Mr. Curry; but he did, in 
my presence, make an appeal to a colleague. of 
mine; and it was after listening to that appeal that 
I exerted myself to bring about a pair. I went to 
the gentleman, as stated, and told him—because 
{ did not intend that he should rely upon the pair 
without knowing all the facts—that the gentleman 
who was ill still refused to pair, and that I could 
not ask him to wait longer. A few moments after, 
I told him I had made an arrangement. ‘He then 
told me it was too late; that he had sent for Mr. 
Curry, and that he Would soon be here. ; 

Mr. BRANCH. [Irise to a point of order. I 
desire to know whether there is any debatable 
question before the House, [Cries of “Call the 
roll!?] I move that the House proceed to vote 
viva voce for Speaker; and on that I call the pre- 
vious question. i i 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to say 
that that is the question before the House, as sub- 
mitted on Friday last. : i 

Mr. STANTON. I wish to make an appeal 
to the House on a question connected with ‘the 
voting for Speaker. Early in the session it was 
understood that speeches and explanations pend- 
ing the roll-call were not in order, and that rule 
was occasionally enforced. It seems, however, 
recently to have been systematically departed 
from; and I apprehend that any attempt now to 
enforce it without an expression of the will of 
the House in advance of the roll-call would prob- 
ably not accomplish the result. DP ake 

I entertain no doubt, from the feeling expressed 
in the House thismorning, that it is the desire on 
all sides that the result—whatever it is to be; and 
pos it is not far off—is to be approached in 
as orderly and quiet a manner -as practicable. 
Every one understands that as the result is ap- 
proximating the excitement has become intensi- 
fied. The disposition to interpolate speeches and 
explanations in votes will continue and increase 
the excitement; and every one will see that it is a 
source of very great disorder, and sometimes of 
very great excitement. 

Now, what I desire is, to appeal to all sides of 
the House before we proceed to a vote for Speaker, 
that we shall renew the obligation, or the rule, that 
there shall be no debate or explanation or discus- 
sion of any description pending the roll-call. Every 


gentleman understands, I apprehend, before the 


roll-call commences, how he intends to vote. If 
he desires to make any explanation of his vote, he 
can do so in advance of the commencement of the 
roll-call. If, in the progress of the roll-call, he 
finds himself occupying a position which he de- 
sires to explain, in giving his vote, or changing: 
his vote, it will be very little hardship for him to 
postpone explaining his vote till after the result is 
announced. . ` 

Now, I desire to submit to.the House that, by 
unanimous consent, we shall pass a rule that no 
debate, discussion, or explanation shall be in order 
pending the roll-call; and that itshall be the duty 
of the Clerk to enforce that order of his own mo- 


tion. 

Mr. MALLORY. Iapprehend that the prop- 
osition of the gentleman from Ohio is entirely out 
of order. I-understood the gentleman from North 
Carolina to have moved that we now proceed to 
ballot for Speaker viva voce, and to have called 
the previous question on that motion; and I know 
of no right that the gentleman from Ohio has to 
propose now, in the face of that, the adoption of 
any rule of action by this House. i 

Mr. STANTON, Certainly not: Itis an ap- 
peal to the magnanimity of the House. Task the 
unanimous consent. aoe: 

Several Democratic Memsens objected. 

Mr. WINSLOW, (amid loud cries of ‘ Call 
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the roll A 
ön this siā 
“engage in discussion. : 
Mr. BURNETT. Tdo not regard it as neces- 
ry to adopt that rule, because Í believe that all 
xplanations.are out of order, and ought not 
Yo permitted. I thought so all the time. 
“Mr. STANTON. | It seems to me that if this 
istinderstood, and gentlemen on all sides will take 
care of their own friends and enforce the rule on 
them, we will get along with very little trouble 
or difficulty. Twill be responsible for my side 
of the House. [Loud and continued cries of 
se Call the roll 7} 
- The CLERK Stated the question was on order- 
ing the main question on the motion to proceed toa 
ballot. 

The main question was ordered; and the motion 
was.agreed to. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Clerk—[ Loud cries of 
“Down!” “Down!” ‘ Order!” “Order!” “Let 
us have the question!” &c.] Eight weeksago, I 
was honored by the votes of a large plurality of 
my fellow-members for the high office of Speaker 
of this House. Since that time they have sibered 
to their choice with a fidelity that has won my 
devotion and respect; and, as Y believe, the appro- 
bation of their constituents. They have stood 
undismayed amidst threats of disunion and dis- 
organization; conscious of the rectitude of. their 
purposes; warm in their attachment to the Con- 
stitution and the Union, and obedient to the rules 
of order and the laws. They have been silent, 
firm, manly. On the other hand, they have scen 
their ancient adversary, and their only natural 
adversary, reviving anew the fires of sectional 
discord, and broken into fragments. ‘They have 
seen some of them shiclding themselves behind 
a written combination. to prevent the majority of 
the House from prescribing rules for its organi- 
zation. They have hcard others openly pronounce 
threats of distinion; proclaim that if a Republican 
be duly elected President of the Unite States, 
they would tear down this fair fabric of our nights 
and liberties, and break up the Union of these 
States. And now they have seen: their ancient 
adversary, broken, dispersed, and disorganized, 
unite in supporting a gentleman who was elected 
to Congress as an American, in open, avowed 
opposition to the Democratie organization. 

Mr. Clerk, I should regret exceedingly, and 
believe it would be a national calamity, to have 
any one who is a supporter, directly or indirectly, 
of this Administration, or who owes it any alle- 
giance, favor, or affection, occupying a position 
of importance or prominonce in this House. I 
would regard it as a public calamity to have the 
power. of this House placed directly or indirect 
under the control of this Administration. It 
would be, it seems to me, a fatal policy to trust 
the power of this House to the control of gentle- 
men who have proclaimed that under any circum- 
stances, or in any event, they would dissolve the 
Union of these States. For this reason we would 
be wanting in our duty to our God and our coun- 
try, if we did not avert such a result of this con- 
test. I regard it as the highest duty of patriotism 
to submerge personal feelings, to sacrifice all por- 
sonal preferences, and all. private interests to the 
good of our common country, I said here a few 
days ago, and I always stood in the position, that 
when I became convinced that any of my polit- 
ical friends or associates could receive further 
support outside of the Republican organization, 
I would retire from the field, and yicld to him the 
honor of the position that the partiality of friends 
has assigned me. I believe that time has now 
arrived. 1 believe that a greater concentration can 
now be made on another gentleman who, from 

the beginning, has acted with me. 

Therefore, Mr. Clerk, 1 respectfully withdraw 


L.do not. apprehend that gentlemen 


my name as a candidate. And, in doing so, al- | 


low me to.return my heartfelt thanks for the gen- 
crousand hearty supportofallmy political friends, 
and especially to those gentlemen with whom I 
have not.the tie of a perty name, but the higher 
one of acommon purpose and sympathy. And 
if I can ask of them one more favor, it would be 
that in an unbroken column, with an unfaltering 
front, and unwavering line, cach of them will cast 
his vote in favor of any one of ournumber who can 
command the highest vote, or who can be elected 
Speaker of this House. . [Suppressed applause.] 


é of the House have any disposition to | 


FORTIETH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


The tellers having resumed their places, the 
House proceeded tothe fortieth ballot for Speaker, 
with the followirig result: Whole number of votes, 
934; necessary toa choice, 118; of which— 

- Mr. Pennington received: sses. sve essere seen eee H5 
Mr. William N. H. Smith 
Mr. John G. Davise. s.s.s: 
Mr. Allen....s.e0+ 
Mr. Bocock.. 
Mr. Briggs... 
Mr. Corwin. . 


So there was no choice. 
- The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Pennington—Messrs. Charles F. Adams; Adrain, 
Aldrich, Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, 
Blake, Brayton, Bufiinton*Burlingame, Burnham, Bur- 
roughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, 
Conkling, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, 
Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, 
Ferry, Foster, Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gur- 
ley, Hale, Hall, Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Hum- 
phrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin; Francis W. Kellogg, Wil- 
liam Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, 
Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, 
McKnight, McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Ed- 
ward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Perry, Pettit, 
Porter, Potter, Pottle, Reynolds, Rice, Christopher Robin- 
son, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Scdgwick, Sherman, 


‘Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, Wiliam 


Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, "Tompkins, 
Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Wal- 
dron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Elihu B. Wash- 
burne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, 
and Woodruft. 

For Mr. William N. H. Smith—Messrs. Green Adams, 
Thomas L. Anderson, William C. Anderson, Ashmore, 
Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Bote- 
ler, Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, Branch, Briggs, Bristow, 
Burch, Burnett, Horace F. Clark, John B. Clark, Clemens, 
Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, 
Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, H. Winter 
Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Dimmick, Edmundson, 
English, Etheridge, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, Gil 
mer, Hamilton, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, John Ty 
Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Hindman, Itouston, How- 
ard, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, La- 
mar, Landrum, Larrabee, James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, 
Love, Maclay, Mallory, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Mar- 
tin, Maynard, McClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Mill- 
son, Montgomery, Laban T. Moore, Sydenham Moore, 
isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Pey- 
ton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, James C. Rob- 
inson, Ruflin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simmiy Singleton, Wil- 
liam Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stokes, Stout, 
‘Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Vanee, Web 
ster, Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, and Wright. 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Allen and Riggs. 

For Mr. Allen—Mr. John G. Davis. 

For Mr. Bocock—Mr. Holman. 

For Mr. Briggs—Mr. William N. I. Smith. 

For Mr. Corwin—Mr. Pennington, 


During the taking of the vote, 

Mr. HINDMAN, when his name was called, 
said: I sce by the report in the Globe of Friday *s 
proceedings that I am represented as saying: _ 


«J vote for Mr. Smr with the express understanding 
that he has never belonged to or affiliated with the Know 
Nothing party, directly or indireetly3 and that he has al- 
ways condemned and repudiated its doctrines.”? 


I should have said that I was informed that Mr. 
Smrrn did not sympathize with the proscriptive 
doctrines of that party. 

Mr. LARRABEE, when his name was called, 
said: It is duc to myself that I should make some 
explanation of the vote that-T am about to give: 
On Friday, when my name was called, I voted 
for Mr. Smitu, of North Carolina. Some days 
since, in a colloquy with the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Hitz} I announced to this House 
that when the alternative should be presented to 
me of choosing between a Republican and South’ 
American, I should vote for a South American. 
In order that I may more fully explain why I do 
so, and why I now intend to vote for a southern 
Opposition man, I desire to send this paper to the 
Clerk’s desk, and ask that he shall read such por- 
tions as are not crased. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

MILWAUKEE, January 26, 1860. 

Drar Sir: Your statement, “that you would vote for a 
southern Know Nothing in preference to a Republican” 
was received here with full approbation. I think you are 
fully acqainted with my standing as" a Democrat, and my 
feelings toward the Know Nothings, with their proscriptive 
prineiples. But, if I could determine a spectacic like that 
now displayed at Washington, by voting for a man who be- 
lieves in Jackson’s sentiment, “‘The Union, it shall and 


must be preserved,” though he might be a full-blopded | 


Know Nothing, I, as a foreigner, would certainly vote for 
him in preference to a member of the Republican party, 
which party is a sectional one, and cherishes, to a great 
extent, the same proscriptive principle, “Americans shall 
rule America”? You may rest assured, thatthere is, among 
five hundred Democrats, not one who thinks not as I do. 


= 


Thad conversations with agood many Democrats, about the 
point, and 1 did not hear a dissenting voice. I spoke with 
both the editors of the leading German papers’ here, and 
they were. of the opinion, that the best way to decide the 
Speaker question, would be to join the southern Amer- 
icans, and even to vote for one of them, in order to.smoke 
out these fanatical Black Republicans. Especially Mr. Ott, 
the Editor of the “ Leebote,” who is always down on the 
Know Nothings, was much pleased with your statement. 
In my opinion, you would not risk your reputation as a 
Democrat, if you should vote for asouthern Opposition man, 
no matter if he is a Know Nothing or not,.if you could, by 
so voting, settle the Speaker question, so ‘that Congress 
could commence its regular business. Í feel quite certain 
that your course would be greeted here with much enthu- 
siasm, because all are tired of the present state of things, 
and all are of opinion that, by allowing this “ statu quo” to 
exist any longer, the-Union would come in the greatest 


danger to be dissolved. 


Mr. OLIN. Who is the great author of that 
work? [Laughter.] 

Several Memsers. Name him. 

Mr. LARRABEE. I will say to gentlemen 
who are anxious tp know the name, that it is a 
private letter, but that it is written by one of the 
most distinguished German citizeris of the State 
of Wisconsin. I vote for Mr. Suira, of North 
Carolina. | : 

Mr. POTTER, when his name was-called, said: 
When the name of my colleague was called, he 
sent up to the Clerk’s desk a letter purporting to 
have been written by one of my constituents. I 
would respectfally ask my colleague the name of 
the writer of that letter. . 

Mr. LARRABEE. The letter is a private let- 
ter addressed to me. J assure my honorable col- 
league that it was written by a distinguished Ger- 
man in the State of Wisconsin. If he will call at 
my room at any time hereafter, I will show him 
the letter with pleasure. ; 

Mr. POTTER. As my colleague sent up the 
letter and had it read, and made it public, it is 
certainly due to me, as well as to himself, thatthe 
name should be given. My colleague declines to 
give it. T votë for Winiiam PENNINGTON. l 

Mr. LARRABEE. I cannot give the name to 
my colleague at present. I will write to the per- 
son who wrote the letter; and if he is satisfied, I 
will give the name. $ 

“The result of the vote having been announced, 

Mr. SHERMAN moved that the House again 
proceed to vote viva voce for Speaker; and on that 
motion he called the previous question. 

The previous question was scconded, and the 
main question ordered: and put; and the motion 
was agreed to. 


FORTY-FIRST BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


The House thereupon procecded to the une 
first ballot for Speaker, with the following result: 
Whole number of votes, 232; necessary to achoice, 
117; of which— 


Mr. Pennington received. .serssreeres ee 


oe ANS 


MreWilliam N. H. Smith. 113 
Mr. John G. Davis...... i 
Mr. Alem... 1 


Mr. Bocock... 


So there was no choice. 
The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Pennington—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Adrain, 
Aldrich, Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, 
Blake, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Bur- 
roughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, 
Conkling, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, 
Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, 
Ferry, Foster, Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gur- 
ley, Hale, Hall, Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Hum- 
phrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, Wil- 
liam Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, 
Tec, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, 
McKnight, McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Ed- 
ward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Perry, Pettit, 
Porter, Potter, Pottle, Reynolds, Rice, Christopher Robin- 
son, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Sherman, 
Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, William 
Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, 
Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, 
Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellibu B. 
Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 
Wood, and Woodruff. 

‘bor Mr. William N. H. Smith—Mesers. Green, Adams, 
Thomas L. Anderson, William C. Anderson,’ Ashmore, 
Avery; Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, 
Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, Branch, Briggs, Bristow, Burch, 
Burnett, Horace F. Clark, Jobn B. Clark, Clemens, Clop-. 
ton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Bur- 
ton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, H. Winter Davis, 
Reuben Davis, De Jamette, Dimmick, Edmundson, Eng- 
lish, Etheridge, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, GHmer, 
Hamilton, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, John T. Har- 
ris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Hindman, Houston, Howard, 
Hughes; Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, 
Landrum, Larrabee, James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, Love, 
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Maclay, Mallory, Charles D. Martin, Elbert 8. Martin, 
Maynard, McClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Milson, 
Montgomery, Laban T. Moore, Sydenham Moore, Isaac 
N. Morris, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, 
Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, James C. Robinson, 
Rufin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William 
Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stokes, Stout, Tay- 
jor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Vance, Webster, 
Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, and Wright. ` 
For Mr.John @. Davis—Messrs. Allen and Riggs. 
or Mr. Allen—-Mr. John G. Davis. 
or Mr. Bocock—Mr. Holman. 


Mr. WINSLOW, (at three o’clock, p. m.) I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

. Mr. CLEMENS. I desire to know whether 

it is the determination of any paca number 

of gentlemen upon this side of the House to re- 
sort to parliamentary proceedings to prevent an- 
other vote being taken to-day? ; 
The CLERK. The Clerk is not able to an- 
swer the question. 
_Mr. CLEMENS. I put the question to this 
side of the House. 
Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. If they are 
: “n favor, as they profess to be, of a spéedy organ- 
ization of the House and a pacification of the 
country, they will not resort to parliamentary tac- 
tics for preventing a vote. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not going to make 
any parliamentary maneuvers to put off a vote. 
Mr. HOUSTON. Ido not presume that any 
one would upon this side of the House. [Cries 
of ‘ Call the roll !?? ‘* Call the roll 1°] 
The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 108, nays 123; as follows: 
Y@AS—Messrs. Green Adams, Thomas L. Anderson, 

Wiliam C. Anderson, Avery, Barksdale,Barr, Barrett, Bo- 

cock, Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, Branch, 

Bristow, Burch, Burnett, Horace F. Clark, John B. Clark, 

Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, 

Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, John G. Davis, 

Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Dimmick, Edmundson, Eng- 

lish, Etheridge, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, Gilmer, 

Hamilton, Hardeman, John T., Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, 

Hill, Hindman, Holman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jack- 

son, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Landrum, Lar- 

rabee, James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, Love, Mallory, 

Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, McClernand, McQueen, Me- 

Rae, Miles, Millsou, Montgomery, Laban T. Moore, Syd- 

yenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, 

Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, 

James C. Robinson, Rutin, Rust, Scott, Sicktes, Simms, 

Singleton, William Smith, William N. Í. Smith, Steven- 

son, James A. Stewart, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Under- 
* wood, Vallandigham, Vance, Webster, Whiteley, Wins- 
low, Woodson, and Wright~-108. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles P. Adams, Adtain, Aldrich, 
Allen, Alley, Ashley, Ashmore, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, 
Blair, Blake, Brayton, Briggs, Buftinton, Burlingame, Burn- 
ham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, 
Case, Clemens, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, 
Dawes, Delano, Dueli, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, 
Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, French, 
Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Haskin, Hel- 
mick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, 
Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, 
Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt Č. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, 
Loomis, Lovejoy, Maclay, Marston, McKean, McKnight, 
McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, Morril!, Edward Joy 
Mortis, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, 
Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Reynolds, Rice, Riggs, Chris- 
topher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, 
Sherman, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, 
William Stewart, Stokes, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, 
'Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van 
Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. 
Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, 
Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff—123, 


So the House refused. to adjourn. 

Pending the above call, 

Mr. CLEMENS said: Mr. Clerk, I think that 
one vote more ought to be taken to-day; and, in 
the expectation that after:that vote the other side 
will extend the same courtesy to us that was ex- 
tended to them on my call, last Friday evening, I 
will vote in the negative. $ 

Mr. KILGORE. I move that the House do 
now proceed to. vote'viva voce for Speaker the 
forty-second time; and on that motion I call for 
the previous question. > 

Mr. STANTON. I second the call for the pre- 
vious question. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered; and being put, the motion 
was agreed to. 

Mr. Aprain took Mr. Riees’s place as one of 
the tellers. . 
` FŐRTY-SECOND BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 

The House then proceeded to the forty-second 
hallot for Speaker, with the following result: 


+ 


Whole number of votes cast, 233; necessary to a 
choice, 117; of which— ` 


Mr. Pennington received...-...- Erectie HIS 
Mr. William N. H. Smith.. erener resesi aene JES 
Mr. McClernand ...seese 2 
Mr. Briggs... 1 
Mr. John G. Davis. 1 
Mr. Allen......cceece ee 1 


So there was no choice. 


The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Pennington—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Adrain, 
Aldrich, Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, 
Blake, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Bur- 
roughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, 
Conkling, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, 
Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, 
Ferry, Foster, Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gur- 
ley, Hale, Hall, Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Hum- 
phrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, Wil- 
liam Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, De Witt C. 
Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, Me- 
Kean, McKnight, McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, Mor- 
rill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Paimer, Perry, 
Pettit, Parter, Potter, Pottle, Reynolds, Rice, Christopher 
Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Sher- 
man, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, Wil- 


liam Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tomp-- 


kins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, 
Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. 
Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 
Wood, and Woodruff. 

For Mr. William N. H, Smith—Messrs. Green Adams, 
Thomas L. Anderson, William C. Anderson, Ashmore, 
Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, 
Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, Branch, Briggs, Bristow, Burch, 
Burnett, Horace F. Clark, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clop- 
ton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Bur- 
ton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, H. Winter Davis, 
Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Dimmick, Edmundson, Eng- 
lish, Etheridge, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrel!, Gilmer, 
Hamilton, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, Jobn T. Harris, 
Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Hindman, Houston, Howard, 
Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, 
Landrum, Larrabee, James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, Love, 
Maclay, Mallory, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, May- 
nard, McClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Milson, 
Montgomery, Laban T. Moore, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. 
Morris, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, 
Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, James C, Robinson, Ruftin, 
Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William Smith, 
Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stokes, Stout, Taylor, 
Thomas, Underwood, Wallandigham, Vance, Webster, 
Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, and Wright. 

For Mr. McClernand—Messrs. Holman and Riggs. 

For Mr. Briggs—Mr. William N. H. Smith. 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Mr. Allen. 

For Mr. Allen—Mr. John G., Davis. 


During the vote, 

Mr. RIGGS, when his name was called, said: 
Mr. Clerk, I am assured that my vote, if cast for 
my colleague from New Jersey, will secure an 
election of Speaker; and although I do not concur 
with him in political sentiment, and do not mean 
to identify myself in any way with the Republi- 
can party, yet deeming it important that an elec- 
tion should now be effected, I cast my vote for 
Wiuuam Pexsiveron. [Applause upon the floor 
and in the galleries. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Clerk, with the permission 
of the House, I wish to say a few words. I will 
say in the outset, in order to disabuse the minds 
of gentlemen who may be under the impression 
that there is to be a change of my vote, thatas 
that vote is cast so it will stand. But I desire to 
explain the position in which I now find myself 
placed. The House will bear me witness that I 
have, during this cight weeks’ struggle in which 
we have been engaged, avowed upon this floor, 


| and I did so frequently before entering upon the 


discharge of my dutics here, that I could join my 
vote with the Votes of those termed the Opposi- 
tion, in support of any'man for Speaker of this 
House who entertained conservative principles, 
and whose antecedents could not be regarded as 
ultra or partisan in their character. 

It is true, I have said that I could vote for Mr. 
Corwin or for Mr. Pennineron for Speaker. 
I have stood consistently in that position up to 
Friday morning last at ten o’clock. On Thurs- 
day last, I made an advance to the gentleman 
from New Jersey, [Mr. Aprazy,] to the effect that 
ifhe and hiscolleague {Mr: Rices] would go with 
me, I would cast my vote for Mx PENNINGTON. 
Then the issue was between Mr. SHERMAN, on 
the onc hand, and other candidates upon the other. 
[Cries from the Republican benches of ‘* What 
candidates?’ and of ** Order !”’ ‘Order D? from the 
Democratic benches.] There have been so many 
that I can scarcely name them. The issue was so 
made upon Mr. Srrerman that I could never cast 
my vote for him for Speaker. To give an earn- 
est of my profession, I stated that I could vote 
for Mr. Corws or for Mr. Penninaton. Istated 


e 


to: Mr. Apra. that if he would join me, asot 
remarked a few: moments ago, T: would: cast my 
vote for Mr. Penxineron: That was on dast 
Thursday. Mr. Annar did not agree. with me 
in the proposed policy at that time, and‘he dis-. 
suaded me from it. I had no intention of voting: 
for Mr. Pennineron, unless it could be shown to 
the country that if the three votes: which Mr. 
Suerman lacked were cast for Mr. Pensinerony. 
he could be elected Speaker. a: D 

On Friday last, action was-taken by an Amer- 
ican caucus, of which, it.is unnecessary to'state,: 
I was a member. That party has, within a few 
days, been severely handled by my friends on the 
Democratic side. T have no resentment for the 
assaults made upon my party inthe reasons which: 
gentlemen gave for voting for Mr. Smru: -They 

ad their motive for doing so, I have no doubt. 
[Laughter.] It was necessary, I presume, that 
tender-footed Democrats should have some blar- 
ney for home consumption. [Renewed laughter: ]: 
Yes, gentlemen, you had to have some “ rich Irish 
brogue and sweet German accent.” Perhaps'that 
was absolutely necessary. [Great laughter from 
the Republican benches.] I say, perhaps that 
was absolutely necessary for their salvation ‘in a 
political sense. [Renewed laughter.} In that cau- 
cus on Friday last, Mr. Clerk, I committed my- 
self to their action in support. of Mr. Smiru, of 
North Carolina, for Speaker of this House. ‘The 
result of Friday’s voting must have astonished. 
everybody. It took.me: by surprise. | [Great 
laughter.) Not because I ‘did not desire Mr.: 
Surri’s election; but I had no idea that he could: 
have received the number of votes that he did: I 
had the pleasure, as a teller, to notice the number 
of votes he received, and that, at one time, he was 
elected. He would have been Speaker to-day, 
and presiding over our deliberations, had it not 
been for vacillation, I will not say treachery and 
duplicity, of which I could not be guilty. [Laugh- 
ter and clapping of hands from the Democratic 
benches, and cries of “ Thatisright!”] I mean 
it iù no personal sense. : ae 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. If the gen- 
tleman means it in a personal sense, I am ready 
to make the issue. [Cries of “Order!” * Order!”? 
from the Democratic benches.] fi a ag 

Mr. BRIGGS. 1 make the remark for argu- 
ment’s sake, and .{ will not withdraw it.. The: 
conduct of thegentlemen who withdrew from Mr. 
Smarty was, I think, most inexcusable. [Clap- 
ping of hands upon the Democratic benches, and 
cries of ‘Order!’ from the Republicans.] Tam 
ready to apply the expression in almost any sense 
in which it may be taken. Had those gentlemen 
acted in good faith—— 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I rise to 
ask the gentleman a question. [Cries of ‘* Or- 
der!?? ‘Order !”’ from the Democratic benches. ’ 
Lask the gentleman-—[ Renewed cries of‘ Order!?”] 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to ‘state 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that objec- 
tion being made, he cannot proceed while the gen- 
tleman from New York is upon the floor. 

Mr: RUST. I object, and I insist upon my 
objection. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Isay, Mr. Clerk, if those gen- 
tlemen who, by their votes, gave us reason to 
expect their support—and the tact was understood 
after our caucus, that we should receive aid‘and 
comfort from that solid phalanx which for ‘eight 
weeks remained unbroken in favor of Mr. Snur- 


| man—if those gentlemen had acted in good faith, 


and adhered to their votes for Mr. Smitu, he to- 
day, I repeat it, would have been the Speaker of 
this House. Now, gentlemen, I wish to say to 
you that, for consistency’s sake, for the sake of 
a elcar conscience, for the sake of redeeming a 


“pledge of honor to support one’s own candidate, 


feel compelled to vote for Mr. SmrH while there 
is a reasonable and rational hope of his election 
to the position of Speaker of this House, [Ap- 
plause from ‘the Democratic benches and in the 
galleries.] But whenever the time arrives, inmy 
judgment, that there is not a reasonable hope'of 
electing Mr. Surru, I shall regard myself. eman- 
eipated from any pledges of honor arising trom 


‘the action of our caucus on Friday morning last; 


and when I am so emancipated, and am free to 
occupy the position which I occupied up to Friday 
last; and whenever I shall see sucha contingency 


as that which has presented itself to-day, in which 
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my vote, cast for Mr. PENNINGTON, would put 
an, end to this: contest and elect a Speaker—and 
the time may not be remote when these restrictions 
may. be removed, and I may honorably resume 
_ the’position which E occupied previous to Friday 
=I may: then cast my vote for Mr. PENNINGTON, 
{applause from the Republican side,} if there be 
no candidate. before the House more acceptable 


tome... i ; 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. Ido not wish 
to engage in a personal controversy with the gen- 
tleman from New York, (Mr. Barces.] I have 
not the pleasure of that gentleman’s acquaintance; 
and he certainly, sir, has no right to impugn my 
motives in changing my vote, as I did with my 
colleagues on Friday, without knowing the ground 
of that change. .I changed: my vote for a high 
and honorable rcason.: [t was done upon the 
ground of fidelity to the interests of my constitu- 
ents; which interests I never will desert, despite all 
the clamor and misrepresentation directed against 
me. After having cast the vote, as I did, for Mr. 
Smitu, of North Carolina,and after having heard, 
from the other side of the House, statements that 
seemed to put Mr. Smiru in an equivocal posi- 
tion in reference to the American party; of which 
he was once a party candidate, I thought it abso- 
lutely necessary for me to make myself sure be- 
yond a doubt of that gentleman’s position upon 
the subject of industrial protection. I accord- 
ingly called upon that- gentlemant his seat in the 
House, and asked him: ‘Sir, how will you con- 


stitute. the Committee of Ways and Means?” | 


{Laughter upon the Democratie side ofthe House.] 

A portion of that side of the House is indulgent 
only to themselves, having lost the manly feeling 
of forbearance to their peers upon this floor. 
These jeers do not disturb my equanimity. I 
asked that gentleman, (Mr. Smiru,] + Will you 
organize the Committee of Ways and Means in 
such a manner as to protect the interests of Penn- 
sylvania?”? I did not mean the interests of Penn- 
sylvania exclusively, but as blended with all the 
other great industrial interests of the country. 
That gentleman could give me no firm and posi- 
tive and satisfactory declaration upon the subject. 


(Cries of Good! and “ Right P’ upon the Dem- | 


ocratic side.] 


Li may be right in the estimation of gentlemen | 


who are favorable to free trade, I know; but itis 
not right in my estimation, or in the estimation 
of the Pennsylvania delegation, charged, as they 
are, with the guardianship of practical questions 
of vital moment to capital and labor. After having 
received from Mr. Smirxt the assurance that he 
could give no positive information upon the sub- 
ject, I said to my colleague, Mr. Woon, in the 
first instance, and afterwards to others, that it was 
time to sound the bugle of retreat, because we 
were misled. [Cries of * That is itt”? “ That is 
it!?? npon the Republican side.} And, asa Rep- 
resentative of Pennsylvania—[crics of “ Order!” 
Order!” on the Democratic side.] Asa Rep- 
resentative of Pennsylvania, I shall sfind by the 
interests of the State which [have the honor in 
part to represent, and refuse-to identify myself 
with any man or any party that will not uphold 
them. We have been deceived too diten to per- 
mit us to codperate with any political combina: 
tion, from which we have not distinct and un- 
equivocal pledges on this subject. Ifsuch a motive 
of action is infamous in the opinion of the mem- 
ber from New York, then he and L have different 
views of the obligation of a Representative to his 
constituents. His epithet of infamous has no 
foundation for its application, and it recoils upon 
himself, He is welcome to all the glory he can 
gain by this bascless assault upon honorable men. 

Mr. RIGGS. I wish to saya few words. I 
cast my vote formy colleague, Mr. PENNINGTON, 
believing that he would fill that chair with honor to 
himself and advantage to the country. I know of 
no man, aside from his peculiar political princi- 
ples, better fitted to preside in that chair. 1 aban- 
doned my own candidate to vote for him, believ- 
ing that patriotic duty demanded an organization 
of this House. 

My position is well understood upon this floor. 
Tam a popular-sovereignty man. I was elected 
upon that distinct principle; and supposing my 
vote would elect my colleague, 1 waived the fact 
that he is in favor of the Wilmot proviso and of 
slavery restriction. I could not vote for the gen- 
tleman upon the-other side of the House, who is į 


| (Cries of “No, he is not!’’ from the Democratic 


| be printed. 


in favor of congressional intervention for. the ex- 
tension of slavery. ` a 

I cast my vote for Mr. PENNINGTON, believing 
that it would elect him; and therefore to put my- 
self right upon the record, I withdraw my vote 
for him and cast it for Mr. McCuernanp, of Ii- 
nois. : 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I want to say just 
a word. - ‘ 

Mr. COBB. Oh! no, Governor. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Ifthe gentleman 
from New Jersey, who has just taken his seat, 
will give me his attention for one moment, I should 
like to inquire of him, whether the statement 
which I understood him to make when upon the 
floor, namely: that the gentleman from North Car- 
olina, [Mr.Smiru,] for whom I have cast my vote, 
is in favor of the extension of slavery by means | 
of congressional legislation, was or was not au- 
thoritative? If it was, I shall withdraw my vote. 


side.] But, otherwise, my vote shall stand. 
Mr. RIGGS. Ihave no knowledge whatever 
of that gentleman’s opinion. It is a mere sus- 
picion of mine. I say this in response to the 
gentleman from New York. 
The result of the ballot was then announced as 
above recorded. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. 
House do now adjourn. 
Mr. CONKLING. 
nays upon that motion. 

Ir. JOHN COCHRANE. I wish to say to 
gentlemen upon the other side that we have now 
had three ballots to-day—the ordinary number of 
ballots for a day; and I inform gentlemen upon 
that side that we will not consent that another 
ballot shall be taken this day. We will take the 
responsibility of preventing it. ` 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Task the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Conxuine] to 
withdraw the demand for the yeas and nays. {On 
the appeal of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Ciemens,] the courtesy of an adjournment was 
extended to our side on Friday. 

Mr. STANTON. I think it prbper that the 
House should adjourn. 

Mr.GROW. The House adjourned under the 
same circumstances last Friday. 

Mr. CONKLING. I withdraw the call for the 
yeas and nays. 

The question was taken; and the motion was 
agreed to. $ 

And thereupon (at four o'clock and twenty 
minutes, p. m.) the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Turspay, January 31, 1860. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Guriey. 
The Journal of yesterday was rcadand approved. | 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
atea report of the Commissioner of Patents, made 
in obedience to Jaw, showing the operations of 
that office during the year 1859; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table; and a motion by Mr. 
Firzpatnick to print the report, was referred to 
the Committee on Printing. 

He also laid before the Scnate a report of the 
Commissioner of Patents, communicating the re- 
sults of meteorological observations made under 
the direction of that office and the Smithsoniah 
Institution; which was ordered to lie on the table; 
and a motion by Mr. Firzpatrrick to print the 
report, was referred to the Committse on Print- 
ing. 


I move that the 


I demand the yeas and 


ISLAND OF SAN JUAN. 

Mr. LANE. I move to take from the table 
the correspondence of General Scott and General 
Harney, presented yesterday, in order that it may 

The metion was agreed to. 

Mr. LANE. [now move that the correspond- 
ence be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That motion will 
go to the Committee on Printing. 

PETITIONS. 

Mr. HAUN presented the petition of A. W. 
Von Schmidt and others, now, or lately, deputy 
surveyors in California, praying to be allowed 
the percentage deducted in the settlement of their i 


accounts; which was referred to the Committee 
on Claims. i E 

_ Mr. COLLAMER presented the memorial of 
Nancy Stout, widow of Joseph Stout, a soldier 
in the war of the Revolution, praying to be al- 
lowed a pension; which was orrod to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, presented a pe- 
tition of citizens of New York, praying Congress 
to pass a law to prevent all further traffic in and 
monopoly of the public lands, and that they may 
be jad out in lots and farms of limited ‘size for 
the freeand exclusive use of actual settlers; which 
was referred to the Committee on Publie Lands, 

Mr. BROWN. Ihave been requested to’ pre- 
sent the petition of R. R. Collier, of Virginia, 
praying that the legislation of Congress may be 
so directed that no Territory be allowed to ex- 
clude slavery, even in the act of coming into the 
Union as a State. “I cannot say that I precisely 
agree with Mr. Collier, extreme as Iam supposed 
to be in my views; still, as I understand he isa 
gentleman of high character, and certainly writes 
a very good paper, I present his memorial, and, 
at his request, ask to have it referred to the Com- 4 
mittee on Territories. : 

It was so referred. 

. Mr. RICE presented resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of Minnesota in favor of the enactment of 
a homestead bill; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. ` 

Mr. MALLORY presented a communication 
from the master workmen of the navy-yard at 
Brooklyn, New York, in relation. to their pay; 
which was referred`to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. i 

Mr. SEBASTIAN presented the petition of 
Samuel J. Hensley, praying compensation for 
supplies furnished to Indians on the Government 
reserve in California, under contract with the 
Indian commissioners; which was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also presented a letter of J. M. Hoge, in 
relation to hissystem of communication by cypher 
in writing or by telegraph; which was referred tò 
the Committee on Military Affairs and Militia. 

PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. SIMMONS, it was 
- Ordered, ‘That the memorial of George T. Durham, pray- 
ing compensation for services as clerk in the Indian bureau, 
on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 


On motion of Mr. SLIDELL, it was 


Ordered, ‘That the petition of the heirs of Jean Antoine 
Bernard Dauterive, praying to be confirmed in their title to 
certain Jand in Louisiana, on the files of the Senate, be 
referred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 


On motion of Mr. SLIDELL, it was 

Ordered, 'That the petition of the heirs and legal repre- 
sentatives of Louis Pellerin, praying the confirmation of 
their title to certain Jandsin the State of Louisiana, claimed 
under a French grant, ou the files of the Senate, be referred 
to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 


On motion of Mr. SLIDELL, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of the city of New Orleans, 
praying Congress to relinquish to that city the interest of 
the United States in certain lands bequeathed to the cities 
of New Orleans and Philadelphia by the late Stephen 
Girard, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Com- 


mittee on Private Land Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. FOOT, from the Committee on Claims, to 
whom was referred the petition of Eli W. Goff, 
praying compensation for property rescued from 
him while inspector of customs for the district of 
Vermont, reported a bill (S. No. 113) for the relief 
of Eli W. Goff; which was read and passed to a 
second reading. 

Mr. IVERSON, from the Committee on Claims, 
to whom was referred the memorials of Alexan- 
der J. Atocha and others, reported a bill-(S. No, 
112) to further carry out the provisions of the 
fifteenth section of the treaty between the United 
States and Mexico, concluded on the 2d day of 
February, 1848; which was read, and passed to 
a second reading. 

Mr. FITCH, from the Committee on Printing, 
to whom was referred the motion to print the 
message of the Presideat of the United States, 
communicating information in relation to heating 
and ventilating the Capitol extension, &c., re- 
ported in favor of printing the usual number; and 
the report was agreed to. 


MILITARY COMMUNICATIONS IN CYPHER. 
Mr.SEBASTIAN submitted the following res- 
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olution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs and 
Militia be instructed to inquire into the expediency of se- 
curing the exclusive use and benefit of a system of com- 
munication by cypher, in writing or by telegraph, between 
officers of the Government, and to report upon any schemes 
or plans, submitted for that purpose, by bill or otherwise. 


PRINTING OF DOCUMENTS. 


Mr. FITCH, from the Committee on Printing, 
reported the following resolutions: - oa 

Resolved, That there be printed, for the use of the Sen- 
ate, in addition to the usual number, fifteen thousand copies 
of the annual message of the President of the United States, 
with the reports proper of the heads of Departments and 
chiefs of Bureaus, communicated therewith, omitting the 
statistical matter accompanying said reports. 

Resolved, further, That there be printed in addition two 
thousand copies of the report.of the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, for the use of his office ; one thousand addi- 
tional copies of the report of the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, for the use of his office; five hundred 
copies of the report of the Commissioner of Pensions, for 
the use of his office ; five hundred copies of the report of 
the Commissioner of Public Buildings, for the usc of that 
officer; five hundred copies of the report of the officers in 
charge of the Government Hospital for the Insane, for their 
use; five hundred copies of the reports of the officers in 
charge of the Penitentiary for the District of Columbia, 
for their use; five hundred copies of the report of the Pres- 
ident of the Columbian Institution for the instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb and the Blind; and tive hundred copies 
of the report of the engineer in charge of the finished portion 
of the Potomac Water Works, for their use,.respectively. 

And in order that the views of the Secretary of the In- 
terior upon the various subjects may be the more fully un- 
derstood: it is further 

Resolved, That so much of his late annual report be 
printed therewith as relates to the same subject. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I wish to inquire of the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing, whether 
last year, in printing the President’s message and 
the reports of the heads of Departments, we in- 
eluded in the same volume the reports of the 
chiefs of bureaus. 

Mr. FITCH. My understanding is that they 
were included. It was the intention of the com- 
mittee to embrace the reports of the heads of De- 
partments and chiefs of bureaus, without the ac- 
companying maps and statistics, which swell the 
documents generally to some three or four vol- 
umes. 

Mr. COLLAMER. 3 
ume last year of moderate size; but I think it did 
not contain the reports of the heads of bureaus. 

Mr. FITCH. Ihave not perused the volume. 

Mr. COLLAMER, My wish is to confine the 
printing to such a compilation as we had last 

year. 

Mr. FITCH. Certainly; that was the inten- 
tion of the committee; and the supposition, at 
least on my part, was, that the reports of the 
heads of bureaus were included; and that is the 
present intention. There was undoubtedly very 
much matter which might be deemed to the gen- 
eral reader extraneous, and therefore it was 
stricken outlast year. The maps were omitted, 
and all the statistics were omitted; and such is 
the intention now. The message, with all the 
figures, maps, &c., accompanying it, makes some 
four volumes. We propose to condense it, for 
general information, into one of respectable size; 
but we have provided for printing the usual num- 
ber of the full work; and I am about to ask for 
some extra copies of the full work for the heads 
of Departments, Here is the resolution of last ses- 
sion. I wil read it to the Senate: 

tí Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the Sen- 
ate ten thousand copies of the message of the President of 
the United States, with the reports proper of the heads of 
Departments, and chiefs of bureaus, connected therewith, 
omitting the statistical matter accompanying said reports.” 

And that, I believe, is the phraseology of the 
present resolution. i : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears 
no objection to the present consideration of the 
report, Will the Senate vote on the various prop- 
ositions in the reporttogether?. The Chair hears 
no objection to that course. 

The resolutions, as reported, were a reed to. 

Mr. FITCH subsequently said: Iwish to call 
the attention of the Senator from Vermont to an 
error into which he has fallen in relation to the 
synopsis of the President’s message and docu- 
ments published by order of the Committee on 
Printing at the last session. It does contain the 
reports of all the chiefs of bureaus. The only 
defect I perceive in the volume is the want of a- 
sufficient index. The reports of all the Depart- 
ments and of all the bureaus are here, omitting 


It made but a single vol- | 


it in the volume before him. It is not fully in- 
dexed, however, and they appear under the head 
of the reports of ‘the Departments proper, and 
have to be looked for with some little care. Per- 
haps the error of the Senator from Vermont was 
occasioned by the index. I merely call his atten- 
tion to this because his remarks, and my own as- 
sent that such might be the case, were, perhaps, 


Public Printing, under whose charge that volume 
was prepared. - 
Mr. COLLAMER. 1 merely wanted to know 
if the object was to produce a similar book to 
that. . : 

Mr. FITCH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Iam satisfied with that. 

Mr. FITCH. Iam further instructed by the 
Committee on Printing to offer the following reso- 
lution: oe 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the heads 
of Departments six hundred additional copies of the annual 
message of the President of the United States, with the ac- 
companying statistics and maps, namely: two hundred for 
the use of the Interior Department; two hundred for the 
use of the State Department; one hundred for the use of 
the Treasury Department; and one hundred for the use of 
the Navy Department. 

We.have named these four Departments be- 
cause they are the only Departments who have 
responded to the request of the committee to notify 
them how many numbers they would require for 
their several usc. The estimate of the cost of the 
work now asked and of the work asked forin the 
previous resolution justadopted, accompanies this 
resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


Mr. GRIMES. Task the Senate to excuse me 
from further service on the Committee on Private 
Land Claims. 

Mr. PEARCE. I really think that some rea- 
son ought to be assigned for this request. Tam 
very reluctant to refuse my consent to relieving a 
genileman who is desirous of being relieved from 

uty on a committee; but there has been a great 
deal of this during the present session; and the 
result of it will be to throw the entire labor on a 
few gentlemen in the Senate, after a while. I 
hope the Senator has not such a motive as makes 
it necessary for him to leave the committee. If 
he has, and will disclose it, I, of course, shall vote 


to excuse him. 
Mr. GRIMES. 


I had supposed that the same 


accorded to other members of the Senate, who 
have been excused from serving on committees 
without assigning a reason; but, if I must make 
the humiliating confession, it is that I am utterly, 
incompetent to discharge the duties appertain 
ing to that committee. All the matters brought 
before the committee originate under French 
and Spanish concessions made to land within the 
original Territories of Louisiana and Florida. A 
manserving on that committee ought to be familiar 
with both the French and Spanish languages, of 
which I know nothing. I know nothing of the 
civil law under which they originated, and the 
whole thing is utterly incomprehensible to me. I 
therefore ask to be excused, and that some Sen- 
ator may be assigned to the duty of that position 
who knows something more about the position 
and the duties that are incumbent on one who oc- 
cupies it, than I do. 

he motion to excuse the Senator was agreed to. 


INVASION OF STATES. 


Mr. MASON. [If there is nothing immediately 
before the Senate, I propose to call up the special 
order in advance of the regular hour, on which my 
colleague has the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is within five 
minutes of the time; and if there. be no further 
business proposed, the Chair will call it up, if 
there be no objection: 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
following resolution, submitted by Mr. Doveras 
on the 16th instant: 


` Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to report a bill for the protection of each State and 
Territory of the Union against invasion by the authorities 
or.inhabitants of any other State or Territory, and for the 
suppression and punishment of conspiracies or combina- 
tions in any State or Territory, with intent to invade, as- 
sail, or molest the government, inhabitants, property, or 
i institutions of any other State or Territory of the Union. 


only the statistical matter. The Senator will find |f 


calculated to do injustice to the Superintendent of | 


courtesy would be extended to me that has been 


| speech will.be published in the Appendix.], z 


i 


Mr. HUNTER addressed the Senate.. 


Mr. GREEN. -I understand that:there are 
other Senators who desire to speak on:this.same 
uestion, but do not wish todo so.to‘day. «move 
that the resolution lie on the table; it canbe taken 
up by a-vote.at any time. a LEH E 
The motion was agreed to. a 
On motion of Mr: (GREEN, the Senate ‘then 
adjourned.) 0. i ; 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, January 31, 1860.. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. D. Bart? n . ee 
TheJournal of yesterday wasread and approved. 


THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


The Clerk stated the business first in order to 
be the question of order raised by Mr. Curtis on 
the 19th instant. 

Mr. STANTON.. I move that 
of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. LAAF 

The roll was called; and the following members 
failed to answer to their names, namely: Messrs. 
Boyce, Brown, CLtark B. COCHRANE, KUNKEL, 
Sicxies, Somes, and STALLWORTH. ; 

‘Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the House do 
now procced. to vote viva voce for Speaker; and on 
that Peal the previous question. we 
Several Republican members seconded the pre- 
vious question. ; ; 

Mr. KEITT addressed. the Clerk; but stated 
he would yield to Mr. Bococx, who also sought 
the floor. 

The CLERK. The Clerk would suggest that 
the proceedings under the call have not yet been 
dispensed with, there being some gentlemen ab- 
sent. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There are no rules pre- 
scribing the mode and manner of conducting a 
call. The House is acting under the constitu- 
tional provision authorizing less.than a quorum 
tocompel the attendance of absent members, con- 
sequently there is no necessity, in the present dis- 
organized condition of the House,to put a motion 
to dispense with further proceedings in the call. 

Mr. WINSLOW. The uniform practice has. 
been this session to follow the rules of the House 
inmoving to dispense with the further proceedings 
in the call. Itis true that-we have no power now, 
under the usual rules of the House, to have a call, 
but we have that power under parliamentary law.. 
The House is now engaged in executing the order 
for a call, and the proceedings are not yet com- 

leted. I make that point of order; and that, I 

elieve, is debatable. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is as well that we may 
have some questions of order settled now. as at. 
any other time. The law requires the Clerk, to 
put questions to the House. That presupposés 
that the Clerk must put them in a parliamentary 
way, and at the proper time. I have moved the 
previous question. According to American par- 
liamentary practice, that requires the presiding 
officer, or whoever puts questions, to put the 
question immediately: ‘* Shall the main question 
be now put??? I know that the old Manual of Mr, 
Jefferson has been quoted to prove a contrary 
practice; but I appeal to the Clerk and to. the As- 
sistant Clerk, to say whcther or not the practice 
of the House of Representatives, before the adop- 
tion of rules, has been, on the demand for the pre- 
vious question, to put, without further debate, the 

uestion: “Shall the main question be now put?”’ 

ask that we now commence right. As the pre- 
vious question-has been demanded and seconded, 
I ask the Clerk to put the question without further 
debate. 

Mr. BOCOCK. Imove that the House do now 
adjourn; and on that motion I call for the yeas 


and nays. one 
FLORENCE. That is the better. way. 


$ Prayer 


there be:a cali 


Mr. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is in order. 

The yeas and nays were ordered.: 

During the vote, ; 

Mr. BARR said: I do not like, Mr. Clerk, to 
be placed in the position of delaying, at this crit- 
ical time, the organization of the House. J the- 
fore ask to be excused from voting. : 

Mr. BOCOCK said: ‘The-motion to adjourn 
was made in consequence of the absence of a num- 
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ber of gentlemen on this kide. Those gentlemen 
are now in, and if it be the pleasure of gentlemen 
athe other ‘side of the Flouse, I will withdraw 
the motion'to adjown. = ; 
“Phere being no objection, the 
was withdrawn: ; 
~The’ question recurred on ordcring the main 

question.’ . - 7 ; 
< Whe:main question was ordered; and the motion 
to proceed to a ballot for Speaker was agreed to. 
fy REAGAN obtained the floor, but yielded 


to . 3 F s 

Mr. SMITH, of North Carolina. [Cries of 
Down!’ Down!” Order!” “Ordèert”’] I 
cannot find language adequate to convey my deep 
sense of obligation to honorable gentlemen of va- 
rious political opinions constituting this House, 
for the honor which they have endeavored to con-. 
fer upon me by placing me in the chair, and en- 
trusting me with the high and important responsi- 
bilities of presiding over the deliberations of this 
body. When I recollect how much of self-sacri- 
fice must have been incurred, how much gentlemen 
have given up in their patriotic effort to concen- 
trate the votes of the House on some individual 
who stood on national and broad conservative 
grounds, and when E remember also, sir, that my- 
self, with a name unknown to fame, and now 
making my entry on this floor for the first time, 
have recoived the honor of so large and honorable 
avoteas has been conferred upon me, I can only 
gay that I shall cherish, during the residuc of my: 
official term while a member of this body, and 
shall carry with me into the shades of private life 
when my public service is ended, a grateful and 
abiding ‘sense of those deep obligations under 
which gentlemen have placed me. 

But, sir, without intending—it is not the proper 
occasion—~without intending now to go into any | 
mattors of detail, I will here take the liberty of | 


motion to adjourn 


saying, that I am satisfied that the presentation | 


of my name longer before this body would not | 
contribute towards the desired success, or accord 
with the wishes of those gentlemen who have so 
cordially and steadily sustained me; and I beg 
leave now, before another ballot is taken, to with- 
draw my name as a candidate before this body, 
and to say, that I hope the indications which are 
now presenting themselves in this body, may be 
harbingers of returning good-will among all the 
States of this Confederacy; that we may in the 
preservation of an intact and inviolate Constitu- 
tion, find a guarantee of the rights of every part or 
our Confederacy, and thatour glorious and blessed 
Union may be Lea meer to the remotest period 


of time. [Applause on the floor and in the galle- 
ries.) 
Mr. REAGAN. Irise, Mr. Clerk, for the pur- 


pose of presenting a name to the House. The 
elements of the House who stand opposed to the 
Republican party have tried a number of combi- | 
nations for the purpose of securing for Speaker a 

man of national and conservative character. The 
Democratic members of the House have, E trust, 
shown that character for liberality and patriotism | 
which is ready for any sacrifice which the best in- 
terests of the country require. When the name of 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr: Surru] 
was presented; although he differs with the great 
body on this side of the House in his political | 
opinions, yet, satisfied that it was his purpose 

to maintain the Constitution and the integrity of | 


the Government, we agreed, without a dissenting j} 


voice, to give him om” support, with the sincere 
hope that we ine hegucdeed in securing his election. | 
We voted for him on Friday, and three times yes- 
terday. We then became satisfied that we had 
done all we could; that we could get no additional 
votesforhim. We were ready to continue to vote 
for him, and to elect him, if possible; but we have 
become satisfied that that result cannot be accom- | 
plished. 

We present this‘morning the name’of a man of 
different political complexion; and we have a rea- | 
sonable right to expect that those differing in pol- 
ities from the gentleman whose name I am about | 
to present will, in the same-spirit in which we | 
have sacrificed our political preferences, sacrifice | 
theirs for the purpose of securing the election of 
a conservative national man to the Speakership 
of this Flouse. If eighty members of this House | 
have been willing to sacrifice their political pref- 
evences, we think it not unreasonable that twenty- | 
odd should be willing to do likewise. 


| Speaker’s chair. 


In the name [shall present are combined those 
elements of strength which may not only secure 
the organization of the House, but which may 
tend much to the consolidation, the strengthen- 
ing, and the upholding, of the power of the Dem- 
ocratic party in the northern States. Before pre- 


‘senting that name, I will say this: as a mere 


political movement, it is not essential to the sus- 
taining of the principlesof the Democratic party 
in the South that we should vote for a southern 
Democrat. If we can vote for a Democrat from 
the free States, where the great battle for the Con- 
stitution and equality of the States is to be fought, 
where the battle for the preservation of the Union 
is to be fought, where the victory is to be lost or 
won—if, I say, by our action here, we can give 
strength there, (and we of the South can take care 
of ourselves, for we have no such element to en- 
counter there,) then, as a mere matter of policy, 
itseems to me that southern Democrats, and, in- 
deed, all men from the South, should have that 
patriotism which enables them to elevate them- 
selves above mere partisan prejudices, and to 
strengthen the hands and uphold the arms of 
our friends .of the North, where this great battle 
for the preservation of the Constitution is to be 
fought. 

Animated by a purpose like this, I hope that 
the same concession will be made by those differ- 
ing with us in political opinions, in favor of the 
name now to be presented, as was made by us in 
favor of the gentleman from North Carolina, It 
is not to be expected that any man can be elected 
whose political feclings or principles are entircly 
in harmony with those of all upon this side of the 
House. If we take what is termed a regular-line 
Democrat, of course there are differcnees of opin- 
ion between him and the Americans; and there 


is a difference of opinion, too, between Lecomp- | 
If we take | 
an American, of course Democrats have to sur- | 
We can take no man | 


ton and anti-Lecompton Democrats. 


render their preferences, 
who represents, in his own person, a majority of 
the members of this side of the House. There 
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must be concessions; and the question is, whether | 


we are willing to concede our opinions upon these | 


questions, for the purpose of securing the defeat | 


of the common enemy—of a party which we | 


believe endangers both the Constitution and the 
perpetuation of the Union? 


With these suggestions, Mr. Clerk, I present | 


the name of a gentleman, whose record, as a 


member of this House in years past, is one of | 


which any Democrat, in any part of this Union, 


“might justly be proud—a gentleman who is capa- 


ble of presiding with dignity, and of conducting 
successfully the business of the House in that 
I present the name of Joun A. 
McCiernanp, of Illinois. 

Mr. HILL. I do not propose to advise my 
Democratic friends as to what is expedient for 
them to do on this occasion. I do not assume to 
do any such thing. But justice to myself, and 
those with whom itis my pride and pleasure to 
act, induces me to repeat what I said upon a 
former occasion, that Mr. Ssnru, of North Caro- 
lina, who was presented to the [louse by the 
southern Opposition as their candidate, was pre- 


| sented in deference to the views of the Demo- 


cratic party, who had made it known to the south- 
ern Opposition that he was more acceptable to 


the largest number of that party than any other | 


gentleman we could put forward. Now, it has 


;| occurred to me that if it is the object of this side 


of the House, including those with whom I act, 
to make an election for the purpose of defeating 
the Republican candidate, it would at least have 
been wise to have consulted with the South Amer- 
icans as to what member of the Democratic party 
could best combine their support. 

I take occasion to state that, so far as am ad- 
vised, there has been no approach to that party 
for any such purpose. We have not been called 
upon, either individually or collectively, to ex- 
press our wishes as to who should be presented 
upon the Democratic side of the Chamber. It is 
no purpose of mine—I disclaim it—to throw any 


firebrand into the Democratic party; but justice: 
to my own position requires me to state here that į 


there are principles held by some of the Demo- 


crats upon this floor, on the important subject of | 


slavery, that are quite as obnoxious to meas my 
peculiar Americanism. can possibly be to them; 
and without undertaking to interrogate any gan- 


tleman. who may be presented here, I distinctly 
announce that I cannot give my vote for Speaker 
of this House to any one who I believe enter- 
tains the doctrine of popular sovereignty, as ap- 
plied to the Territories of the United States. 
{Laughter and sensation.} © ` ; f 
There are Democrats upon this floor for whom 
I will vote with great cheerfulness; I’ can name 
a number of them; and it does seem:to.me that, 
if it was desired that the Democratic candidate 
should receiye the united support of the Ameti- 
cans, we might have been asked what sort of a 
Demoérat would best suit us. This has not been 
done; and therefore I, for one, say that, without 
any positive knowledge of the peculiar principles 
held by the gentleman who has just been proposed 
to the House as the Democratic nominee, I cannot 


myself, in the absence of any positive knowledge 


that he does not hold the sentiment which I have 
objected to, give him my support. i 

Í nominate no one myself; but I say to my 
American friends that I shall vote for a distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia, who has here- 
tofore received my vote. At the same time I say 
that I know that gentleman does not desire me to 
take this course. I do it because he comes nearer 
to me, in my judgment, than man others on the 
Democratic side of the Chamber. I shall cast my 
vote for Mr. Miuison, of Virginia, upon this 
occasion, although I do not nominate him. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Mr. Clerk, I would not 
say a word at this time but for the remarks of my 
friend from Georgia, [Mr. HiLL.] I regard the 
result of the vote which is now to be takén as a 
foregone conclusion; and I fccl no particular in- 
terest whatever in taking any position in reference 
to the making up the record, or the effect it may 
have upon myself at home. For the last three or 
four weeks I have been a silent observer to a great 
extent. I know further, that I have been a sort 
of passive instrument all the time in the hands of 
others. I do not mention this for the purpose of 
complaining of it. I have this to say, however: 
that when T have made up my mind to vote fora 
Democrat—and I cannot discover any remarkable 
difference between most gentlemen upon that side 
of the House—I will not call it a condescension; 
for I think I rather honora member of that party 
by voting forhim, [Laughter.] I know that the 
Democrats will not new think it an honor; but in 
subsequent years they will point to it with pe 
and satisfaction. [Renewedlaughter:] When I 
am driven to the necessity—if that necessity should 
arise—of voting fora Democrat, I may say, with- 
oul designing. to be offensive to gentlemen, that, 
in surrendering temporarily my political individ- 
uality, I can, under this compulsion, cheerfully 
afford to vote forthe meanest of the crew. [Laugh- 
ter.] I do not say this, I repeat, ‘offensively. 
They have the right to present their candidate; 
and all those gentlemen who have placed them- 
selves in a position to be used by the Democratic 
party should not, I think, maké any proteSt 
against itscandidate. I do not mean to insinuate 
that my friend from Georgia [Mr. Hit] has been 
placed in that position. 

I have felt for the last three weeks that I have 
been occupying a position in which, ultimately, 
I must either yield to persuasion or to a necessity 
which, though I did not create it, I was sure I. 
could not control. So far as the gentleman from 
Illinois is concerned, I will make one statement. 
The district I represent has two parties in it. I 
might say it has three. It has the Democratic 
party, it has the Opposition party, and it has the 
thinking party; the last of which holds the balance 
of power, It is the last-named party I represent 
more specially than any other. [Laughter] I 
know, Viane the last year, a great political hulla- 
baloo was raised there against Senator DouGLAs, 
He isa gentleman for whom I have never had 
any particular political respect. [Laughter.] £ 
mean by that, that, in my judgment, he was the 
pioncerin those congressional achievements which 
have brought about the scenes we have witnessed 
here for the last sixty or seventy days. I have 
no idea, however, but that at the time he created 
the storm he supposed he could arrest or control 
it; but, sif, he has been unable to subdue the 
tempestuous excitement, which has gathered 
strength from year to year, until it has at last 
culminated in the recent but deplorable events 
which are attracting so much of the public notice. 
I mean all I say, for I think the proceedings of 
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to-day are proof conclusive of it, I believe, how- 
ever, that. the tide will soon begin to ebb. This 
excitement, I am sure, will speedily ‘subside. 
But I will say, in justice to Senator Doveras, 
that the intelligent portigon.of. the Democratic 
party of my district believe that he has been con- 
sistent, and that his position to-day—-which is 
foreshadowed here in the announcement of the 
name of Mr. McCuirrnanp, of Ilinois, as the 
Democratic candidate for Speaker—is a logical 
consequence resulting from the step made by him 
in 1854, when he threw himself into the breach 
and became the leader in that legislative misfor- 
tune which ended in the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise. But, sir, unlike other gentlemen of 
the Democratic party, he has never sought to avoid 
the responsibility or the consequences of that act. 
Well, sir, | know another thing. It is this: 
that all the noise and confusion in the South about 
the disaffection of Democrats toward Senator 
Dovatas, in reference to his prospects in the 
Charleston convention, amount to nothing. Out- 
side of the postmasters and newspaper editors 
and the active, aspiring politicians, I believe that 
it hag no real or extensive existence. [ have no 
doubt, sir, that when Senator Dovexas’s birthday 
arrives in April next, he will be nominated at 


Charleston, and that then you will not find in my | 
district exceeding twenty Democrats who have | 


not been, for two years, original Douglas men, 
[Laughter.] I am willing to yield to persuasion, 
and, when it is unavoidable, to imperative neces- 
sity. I insist, however, that some of those Op- 
ponition gentlemen from the South, who have 

cen receiving and soliciting the votes of the Dem- 
ocratic party, should be willing now to return the 
compliment. It was not pleasant, as you know, 
for some of them to vote outside of their party. 
Did you not observe how some of the Democratic 
members “sweat great drops of blood’? when 
they submitted to the crucifixion ef voting for 
the gentleman from North Carolina? (Mr. Smitu. | 
[Laughter.] 

Why, sir, if an artist had desired to have an 
original from which to paint undying human 
agony, all he coufd haye desired would have been 
the features of some of those Democrats who voted 
for Mr. Surru on Friday. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NIBLACK. Iam one of the northwestern 
Democrats to whom the gentleman has referred; 
and I say, in all frankness, that if I could with- 
draw my vote, I would not do it. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Of course you would 
not. 

Mr. NIBLACK. I cast my vote deliberately, 
and I take all the responsibility and all the con- 


sequences. 
„Mr. CLARK, of New York. So did I. 


Mr. ETHERIDGE. My honorable . friend 
from New York [Mr. Crarr] has been upon his 
political recognizance for six weeks, and I have 
been his bondsman. [Laughter.] I was alluding 
to some of the members of the Democratic party 
from the Northwest 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I thought the 
gentleman was speaking of northern Democrats. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. No, sir; the Democrats 
of the Northwest; but I might refer my friend to 
the distinguished gentleman who represents our 
first commercial emporium; for it was manifest he 
“suffered some”? before he went over. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I know that my 
friend from Tennessee means no disrespect. He 
evidently is acting the part of the good Samaritan 
of the occasion. He is pguring oil into what he 
considers our gaping wounds; nor, in his assumed 
kindness, has he tented them to the quick. But 
if, sit, it is true that such wounds have been in- 
flicted, they are to be contemplated with pride, and 
to be pressed more dearly to our bosoms if re- 
ceived in the cause of acommoncountry. [Laugh- 
ter.] Sir, I am unconscious of any stab received 
at the hand of either friend or foe. I invariably 
respect the manly steel of honorable gentlemen 
opposed; but when I saw its dangerous gleam, 
they who directed: it knew not the ward which 
Democracy teaches its disciples; and every stroke 
that was aimed at the vitality of the Democratic 
party was triumphantly averted, and the Democ- 
racy stood stronger and manlier in its colossal 
attitude before the country. [Laughter.] - 

Even now, sir, in the vivid language which the 
gentleman from Tennessee has addressed to the 


House, as in a faithful mirror, I have perceived: 
reflected the prospect of coming Democratic de~ i 
feat. -Tillnow, have I sat here daily more firmly | 
impressed with the principles which have ‘sus- | 
tained: me thus far; and when falling, if fall I mist; 

I shall feel thé greater pleasure that I'shalfbe able 
in that fall to wrap around me the mantle of De- 
mocracy, [laughter;] and thus enfolded in: its 
whole panoply, I would, with a decent compo- 
sure, sink to my proud rest even at the base of 
Pompey’s statue. f 

Sir, I felt no agony, not even the superficial 
tipple of disturbance, when I cast my vote for the 
gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Smrrx;] 
and if my friend from Tennessee construed the 
rays of pleasure which mantled my face into the 
distorting agonies of distress, let me recommend 
him, sir, when he again ventures upom cxperi- 
mental physiognomy, to cast from his own eye 
the beam, before he speaks of the motes which 
repose in the Democratic vision. [Laughter.] Sir, 
I thank my ftiend for his allusion to the pains 
and sufferings.of Democrats here. If aafcrine 
thus, I would choose rather to suffer alone in such 
a cause than to be pampered with all the attendant 
luxuries of error; and if, suffering alone, I may 
be permitted a sketch of my supposed solitary 
agonies, I would compare them, both in their in- 
ception and their intensity, in their duration and 
in their eventual relicf, to those which I have here- 
tofore described to the House as attendant upon | 
my transit through the darkling way from error 
to truth, as the unenviable companion of the 
Barnburners of New York, in thcir passage from 
the days of 1848 to the purer political and the 
haleyon days of 1860. treat laughter.) 

I did not intend to detain the House so long. 
Perhaps I have intruded upon the patience of my | 
friend trom Tennessec; but I hope the House and | 
the country will be satisfied from this time hence- | 
forth, not only that 1 myself, but that each Dem- | 
ocrat upon this side of the House, come he from | 
what geographical quarter of the Union he may, | 
when it was necessary for him to cast his vote for | 
the gentleman from North Carolina, did it with | 

leasure, and with that alacrity which character- | 
izes all patriots desirous and anxious for the sal- 
vation of their country. 

Mr.ETHERIDGE. The position of the gen- 
tleman from New York last Friday, when he voted 
for the gentleman from North Carolina, illus- | 
trated the truth of the old saying, that whatevera 
man does timidly he does awkwardly. Not so, 
however, with a woman: whatever she does tim- 
idly is performed gracefully and well. My friend į 
was evidently somewhat timid and awkward. [| 
think he illustrated another truth. ` We all know 
that 


*¢ Affliictions, though they seem severe, 
Are oft in mercy sent ;”? 
and as the gentleman has referred to the year 
1848, and alluded to the painful fields through 
which he has passed in reaching his present po- | 
sition of political repose, may I not hope his 
journey and his trials have 


“ Stopped the prodigal’s career, 
And caused him to repent?” 


said when I took the floor that this contest for ; 
Speaker was now a foregone eonelusion—and T: 


sonic 
to select’ their own candidate, ahd: T AE 
they seleét-a ted-eyed, unconquered, acon: 
able, unsubdued: rebel from the Northwes 
Mr. HILL. I would: inquire. of ‘my fend’ 
whether he thinks’he’has discovered any tone‘of 
complaint on my part?) "722 ae 
r. ETHERIDGE. I did:not say T was. rei 
plying tomy friend from Georgia,” Twas fefer- 
ring to my friend over the way.” aa esas 
Mr. HILL. ‘1 have -a very h 


high respect for 
the gentleman whose name ‘has now beén ‘pre- 
sented. No man has ever heard ‘me speak ib a 
personally unkind manner of Judge Doveras, or 
of his faithful adherents. I differ‘with hin pot 
litically. I have never denounced him for incon- 
sistency. I have admired his firmness and the: 
exhibition of will that he has shown. Ihave 
repeated this on many occasions. I have:stated 
the cause of my own peculiar political position 
in regard to Mr. McCiurnann. - But if T-stood 
in the attitude of my friend from North Caroling 
(Mr. Surrw]—without undertaking to advise him 
oy any one else—I would with great pleasure vote 
for Mr. McCiernanp, or any other gentleman 
who had voted for me. i 
Mr. ETHERIDGE. Mr. Clerk—[Cries of 
“ Call the roll! “Hear him P”? “Go on!”] my’ 
friend from Georgia will understand that Iam not 
persuading anybody to vote one way or another. 
am this morning pleading the cause of party . 
justice and fair dealing. Ispoke of the gentle- 
man proposed for Speaker—one of the unterrified 
northwestern Democracy—which is a distinctive 
sortof Democracy. Isympathize deeply with those 
men who, in 1858, drew their swords and threw 
away their scabbardsin that terrible contest with 
the executive power. I remember how, in that 
last State canvass in Illinois, the public heart was 
stilled; and how all the people of the country were 
breathless with anxiety in witnessing that excitin, 
| hand-to-hand conflict of Senator Dowels: and 
his body guard in the State of Illinois, against the . 
combined power of the friends of the present Ad- 
ministration. I remember how the poor misera- 
ble blood of the poorest and most miserable post- 
master was made to flow. I remember how the 
heads of responsible officials fell off, and how the 
political guillotine was made to work there day by 
day during all that battle, that storm, that con- 
test against executive dictation and power. 
Mr. NOELL. Ihope the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee will not try to get up a difficulty in the 
pa party. {Laughter on the Republican 
side, ; 
Me, ETHERIDGE. [Mingledcries of** Vote”? 
i Vote?“ Lethimgoon!’’] My friend from Mis- 
souri does himself injustice in ascribing tome the 
desire to get up a storm, If J ‘am-not'speaking 
history, I would thank any gentleman to correct 
me. As I said before, my sympathies were with 
| Mr. Doveras in that contest; and of course they 
| were with the cohorts who fought under him. 
Was not the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Me- 
Crurrnanp] one of them? Was‘ he not a candi- 
date for Congress in the last State election ? f 
Vorces on the Democratic side. No, sir! 
Mr. ETHERIDGE. Did he not support and 
| sustain him? : T n 
| Voices. He was nota candidate then? 
Mr. ETHERIDGE. Well,pat all events, he 
, is known to be a political friend and adherent of 
Mr. Doveras; and I trust his friends on this floor 
| will not take from him that distinctive character. 
Mr. NOELL.: What would you have thought 
| of members of the Democratic party, if, when Mr. 
| Smiru, of North Carólina, was putin nomination, 
| they had got up and made long speeches to prove 
| that he had run in opposition to a Democrat? 
Mr. ETHERIDGE. My friend from Missouri 
will recollect that I stated Í would not have said: 
a word but for the remarks of the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Hux.) It was he who arose and 
interposed objections, and intimated that the Dem- 
ocratic party had suggested an improper name. I 


give him credit for being sincere in his political 
| antagonism to Mr. McCiurnanbd. - But I might 


possibly have to vote, in a certain contingency, 
for that gentleman, J have, therefore, a right to 

ive the reasons which may control my vote.’ 
| When T conclude to vote for a Democrat for the 
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Speakership,.1. would, in deference to my own 
judgment, in deference tomy Democratic constitu- 
ents, and with regard to the true state of the public 
mind, prefer tenfold to vote for a Democrat who 
represents Mr. Dovaras’s views, rather than for 
one.who. declares that he intends to agitate and 
fe he abstract proposition of a slave code for 
the organized Territories. ; 

< "There is one class. of Democrats 1 will never 
vote for. If there is a ntan on this floor, of any 
party, who will rise in his place and say that the 
election of Mr. Suerman or Mr. PENNINGTON to 


that post—the Speakership—or that the election | 


of Wituiuam H. Sgwar or Salmon P. Chase, or 
any other Republican, to. the Presidency, would 
be good cause for them to counsel resistance b 
force, I would. not. give my support to any such 
man. .But Ido. not know that either of the gen- 
tlemen whose names are suggested—cither. the 
entleman from. Virginia or the gentleman from 
fiinois--ecupies that position. . I speak now in 
‘their presence. I mean to assert what I believe 
to be theirposition on that subject. IfI am wrong, 
I ask them, as a personal favor, as a duty, to un- 
deceive me in that regard. They will vote, as is 
their right, to defeat.any candidate to whom they 
are opposed. . If they are defeated fairly in a pop- 
ular election; when the ballot-box has indicated 
the will of the people, if that will be in opposition 
to, their.own judgment; if Mr.-Sewanp, or Mr, 
Chase, or any other Republican be elected Presi- 
dent, they will, X am sure, be willing to salute 
him as the Chief Magistrate of the country. I 
go further, and say that they are in favor of re- 
specting and recognizing all his constitutional 
authority, and would counsel all others to do so. 
And the only force they would counsel, in such 
event, would be that force which might be neces- 
sary to teach others to submit likewise to such 
constitutional authority. I understand that to be 
the position of the gentleman from Hlinois. But, 
Mr, Clerk, these interruptions have Jed me off 
from what I intended to say. I rose to address 
myself to my southern friends who have been 
voting for the gentleman from North Carolina, 
(Mr. Suiru.] I beg leave to say to them that, if 
they feel themselves under any obligation to vote 
for a Democrat, it would not be, perhaps, in good 
faith for them to stickle, under existing circum- 
stances, in regard to the person whom the Dem- 
ocratic party may present. 

Mr. HILL. y friend from Tennessce dis- 
claims having had any instrumentality in bringing 
about the presentation of Mr. Smiri’s name. 
will do myself the justice to say that I have never 
had any conference with any number of gentle- 
menof the Democratic party as to the propriety of 
presenting Mr. Smrrn’s name for the Speaker- 
ship. The first I heard of it was at a meeting of 
my own party friends, where his name was sug- 
gested and talked over in connection with other 
names; and it was urged there that, because of 
his own peculiar position—he not being excep- 
tional,us most of us were, by reason of our Amer- 
ican sentiments—he was the most available man 
that we could present on this side of the Cham- 

er. 

That was the reason of his nomination. I had 
no instrumentality in it, although 1 would not 
disclaim it if I had, because I am satisfied with 
my own vote, and regret exceedingly that Mr. 
Smitt was not successful. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I do not wish to protract 
this discussion, I have spoken longer than I had 
intended. [Cries of“ Vote!”’] 1 took the floor, 
ag I stated, for the purpose of saying to some of 
my southern friends that they ought not to be too 
fastidious in regard to the person whom the Dem- 
ocratic. party present as their candidate. That 
was the main object I had in view. F was inci- 
dentally drawn off into this discussion of other 
matters. [desire only to say to my own friends, 
who have been so zcalous heretofore to bring 
about an organization. between the Democratic 
party and the southern Opposition, that I think 


‘ they ought to defer a great deal to the Democratic | 


arty in this their great emergency. 

Mr. REAGAN. I wish to say only a word 
ortwo. [Loud cries of “Votel” e Votel”) I 
will not trespass upon the patience of the House. 
I simply ask permission to do an act of justice to 
myself and my political friends, against what 
seems tome to be rather an insidious and un- 
called for attack. Iti has been charged here this 


morning that the. American party have not been 
consulted as to the name which should be pre- 
sented to the consideration of this side of the 
House. I do not know that. there was a formal 
meeting of that party for that purpose; but mem- 
bers of all political complexions and parties on 
this side of the House were consulted. I might 
have said the same thing, if 1 had been disposed 
to interpose a factious resistance to an effort fairly 
to organize the House upon a conservative basis, 
when the name of the gentleman from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Smir] was presented. Thad not been 
consulted about hisnomination. The Democratic 
pay had not been consulted about it. He was 
rought forward by his political friends; yet, we 
did not rise and complain that we had not been 
consulted; nor did any man rise here and try in- 
sidiously. and unfairly, and unpatriotically, as I 
believe, to induce a political family quarrel to pre- 
venr the organization of the House by electing 
him. 
Sir, we presented, I am proud to say, a very 
different spectacle to this nation. The gentleman 
from North Carolina was presented as the caucus 


nominee of the American party, and it was so f 


avowed by members of his-own party. Yet we 
raised no insidious discussion about the difference 
of opinion, between the initiated and the apini- 
tiated there; but, sir, we came forward, resigning 
our own political preferences—eighty men re- 
signing their poli#ical preferences—and made an 
carnest effort to secure his election. 

I say, Mr. Clerk, that we had the right to have 
expected some sort of return for that magnanim- 
ity. But now, when we present the name of a 
man whose record, as F remarked before, in past 


| Congresses, is one that any man might be justly 


proud of; when we present a name that can com- 


į mand not only the conservative vote, but a name 


which can command, perhaps, some votes which 
that of no other gentleman on this side of the 
House can command; when we have presented 
such a name, and asked for a faithful effort to elect 
him, we are met upon the threshold by the sug- 
gestion of another name by one member of the 
southern Opposition; and that is followed by the 
effort, upon the part of another member of the 


| southern Opposition, to introduce discord and col- 


lision between different shades of political opinion 
on this side of the Flouse. J can only say that 
we had the right to expect better, more manly, 
more ingenuous conduct, upon such an occasion 
as this. 

One word more, and I have done. An artful 
allusion was made to the fact that this vote might 
have some connection with the presidential elec- 
tion. Sir, for one, I am not voting fora President 
in this election. I repudiate every such motive. 
My object was, and 1s now, to elect a worthy, 
able, and honest man as Speaker of this House, 

by uniting the conservative clements of the House. 
That has been my only purpose. It has had no 
connection with the coming presidential conflict. 
I wish gentlemen to look at the business in hand, 
and not attempt te shape everything now to what 
-may happen hereafter. Perhaps, if I had been 
controlled by my presidential preferences, I should 
not have done what I have done. If I had been 
controlled by my presidential preferentes, I would 
not have voted for the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Borerer;] I would not have voted for the 
gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Maynarp;] for 
the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr.Saurx;3] 
or for any other man whose political opinions 
differed from mine. I did not think Iwas voting 
for President then; I thought I was casting a vote, 
bya patriotic sacrifice of political preferences, for 
a national man to be placed in the Speaker’s chair, 
for the purpose of securing the defeat of the com- 
mon chemy of all conservative principles, the 
enemy of the Constitution—the Republican party. 
_ Mr. MILLSON. Mr. Clerk, Irise to second 
warmly and cordially the nomination of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, and to express my earnest 
and deep regret that there should not be that una- 
nimity in his support among the members of this 
House who have heretofore opposed the Repub- 
lican candidate, thatrecent circumstances gave us 
some right to expect. 

In supporting my friend from Illinois, of course 
I am not committing myself to the assertion of 
every political doctrine which he may entertain. I 


am not voting as some gentlemen said they should 
vote—in the straight line of their polities. Sir, do 
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not gentlemen attach too much importance to this 
Speakership? Should we all vote in the line of 
our politics, pray tell me if there is a member on 
this floor who could command the support of a 
single gentleman here?._ There areno two things 
in the material or spirfiual world exactly alike. 
There may be resemblance, but never identity; 
and it may be confidently said, that there are no 
two minds which are the exact reflex of one an- 
other. And if that consideration may inspire. re- 
gret at times that our minds cannot resemble the 
minds of some other. persons, we may, perhaps, 
find one consolation in the compensating advant- 
age that we are compelled to differ from some 
others.. 

Sir, the gentleman who is to occupy the Speak- 
er’s chair, is not the representative ofthe House. 
He remains the representative of his own constit- 
uents, and there is no committal, no surrender of 
political doctrines, in giving a vote to any person 
as the presiding officer of this body. He is only 
the organ of the House. It is only as Speaker 
that he is responsible to the House. His fune- 
tions are aptly described in the celebrated reply of 
Mr. Speaker Lenthall, who, when King Charles 
demanded to know of some. proceedings of the 
House, replied, “ Iam but the organ of the House, 
may it please your Majesty, and have neither ears 
to hear, nor eyes to sec, but as it directs.”’ 

And now, let me suggest to gentlemen on both 
sides of the House, that*is to say, to my Demo- 
cratic associates as well as to the members of the 
southern Opposition, that, when they decline to 
support any gentleman as Speaker of this House 
because of votes that he has given in past time, 
or opinions entertained at the present time, unac- 
ceptable to themselves, they unwittingly and un- 
consciously, indeed, but still really and truly, 
assume a position somewhat—I say it with all 
kindness—somewhatarrogant. Sir, it implies that 
the party making the objection knows himself to 
be right. It implies that the other is wrong and 
knows himself to be wrong. Itimplics that he is 
willfully and intentionally wrong, and it assumes 
the privilege of punishing him for this offense 
against truth. j f 

Now, I have voted for vårious gentlemen upon 
the floor without any compunction, without any 
difficulty, without any hesitation; because I be- 
lieved that I was voting only for-a presiding offi- 
cer; and that, in selecting a fit and competent per- 
son as the organ of this House, I was discharging 
my duty to my constituents here, 

Of the gentleman from Illinois, who I have 
known for many years, I take pleasure in saying 
that, from my long acquaintance with him—our 
services here having endured for a period of more 
than ten years—that is to say, the commencement 
of my acquaintance with him dated back to more 
than ten years ago—I have it in my power to say, 
from a close observation of that gentleman, that, 
while his professional qualities are undoubted, 
while his personal character is unquestioned, and 
by universal concession without blot or stain, his 
fe opinions have been such as to commend 

im strongly to the confidence and generous sup- 
port of those gentlemen who have been attempt- 
ing to defeat the nominee of the Republican party. 

My friend from New York just now referred to 
the celebrated contest of 1848, and that reminded 
me that during that year my friend from Illinois, 
as a member of this House, was one of the few 
northern Democrats, one of the thirteen or fourteen 
northern Democrats out of a body of more than 
fifty, who, even then, in anticipation of the gen- 
eral change among the northern Democracy, gave 
his vote here in opposition to the endeavor to 
ingraft the Wilmot proviso upon the legislation 
of the country. I remember it, and remember it 
gratefully; and feeling that the eleetion of the Re- 
publican candidate at the present crisis, interest- 
ing as it is, portentous as we all feel it to be, 
wouid involve consequences much to be deplored. 
I mean, of course, in their future developments, 
I trust that all those who have heretofore opposed 
the candidate of the Republican party will unite 
with us in an earnest effort to elect the gentleman 
from Illinois to the position of presiding officer of 
this body. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. One word. Mr. 
Clerk, I am a western Democrat. I voted for the 
gentleman from North Carolina for the reasons 
stated by me on Friday, without embarrassment 
and without reluctance. I voted for him. yester- 
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day persistently. I regret that he was not elected. 
I should be glad if he could be elected yet. There 
was nothing of “ agony”? init, so faras I, at least, 
am concerned ; and I rejoice that the approving 
voice of the country comes back thick and strong 
upon usevery day. But when it was ascertained 
that upon call of the roll the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. Smitu] was already elected Speaker 
of this House, there were two members here who 
did exhibit a “bloody agony” greater even than 
Parrhasius desired to paint—a memberfrom Penn- 
sylvania and the senteman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Erneripce.] Even the spear of disappointed 
hope pierced the side of that gentleman, and there 
has come forth—but I will follow the gentleman 
no further in his impious allusion. His motives 
it would be unparliamentary to criticise. 

As to his prediction that the result of the pend- 
ing ballot is a foregone conclusion, I remember 
that a gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Corwin] re- 
solved, some time ago, that he would continue to 
vote for Jony Suerman until Gabriel had blowed 

. his last tramp;’’ and that a member from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Stevens] declared, that he and his 
party designed to adhere to Mr. Suermayn until 
“the crack of doom;’’and when declarations and 
predictions, such as those made by the gentleman 
from Tennessce, are uttered here, I am reminded 
that the canon of prophecy has closed. 

i Mr. HILL and Mr. MOORHEAD sought the 
oor. 

Mr. HILL. I think it is due to me that I should 
say a few words. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. And I only want to say 
a word. 

Mr. HILL. I will be brief. I will say to the 
gentleman from Texas that, when he refers tomy 
agency in producing any schism in the Democratic 
partys I utterly disclaim any such design, When 
he says that I complain because I had not been 
consulted in reference to Democratie arrange- 
ments, I also disclaim that. Iam not aggrieved. 

. Thad no right to expect it. I merely say for my- 
self that, while there may be forty gentlemen on 
this side of the Chamber for whom | would most 
cheerfully vote, if it suited me, yet I state for 
myself individually, once for all, that I would not 
knowingly vote for any man, of any shade of pol- 
itics, who would not vote for such a political sin- 
ner as some gentlemen seem to consider me. I 
never will, if I know it. 

I think I know my own purity or impurity of 
motives as well as another, and certainly should 
stultify myself if I did not know that my friend 
from North Carolina [Mr. Smitu] was more ac- 
ceptable to the Democratic side than any of his 
associates. l have stated why he was. This 1 
will say: that if I am mistaken, and if it be true 
that the gentleman from Hlinois in nomination, is 
correctly represented in the sentiments I hold in 
my hand, said to have been adopted at a Demo- 
cratic convention, in the State of Illinois, over 
which J. L. McConnell presided, then, in myjudg- 
ment, he entertains good sentiments. They recog- 
nize the power of Congress to protect slavery 1n 
the Territories, whenever application is made by 
the inhabitants of the Territory’for that purpose. 
} state, frankly, that I do not understand him to 
belong to thatschool. I regret that he does not, 


Į stop right there, and will only say, to vindicate | 


what I before said, that, if there has been a con- 
sultation with the American party, I know noth- 
ing of it. Itake it for granted that the gentleman 
has stated what he knows to be true, and that a 
proposition has been made to the American party 
to vote for the gentleman from Illinois. If there 
has been, I have not heard of it; but I am not 
very officious in these matters myself, and Ido 
not desire to be. I take care of myself. Ido not 
ask anybody to vote for the gentleman from Vir- 


ginia, [Mr. Mitisox,] for whom I stated Ishould | 


vote myself. Let every gentleman do what seems 
proper to him, ; 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I rise, Mr. Clerk, for the 
purpose of congratulating this House and the coun- 
try, upon the fact that we are now ready to proceed 
to elect a Speaker of this House. And why? We 
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were informed at an carly stage of the session, by 
the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Cuarx,] that 
a certain smoking-out process would have to be 
gone through with before we could elect a Speaker. 
That has been gone through with this morning, 
and we are now ready to elect a Speaker. [Cries 
of “ Call the roli!” from all sides of the House.] 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania says that at the*beginning of 
this session I said there was to be a smoking-out 
process. I did make that assertion, and that gen- 
tleman now feels the effects of that process, I have 
nodoubt. Sir, that resolution of mine has worked 
its effect, so far, at least, that it has smoked out 
before the American people the fact that an in- 
dorser of the Helper book cannot be Speaker of 
this House. 

I want to tell an anecdote just here, which the 
gentleman will enjoy perhaps. heard of a hunter 
once who went out turkey hunting. He founda 
turkey roosting upon onc of the highest trees of 
the forest. He fired, the turkey fell, and he started 
for the purpose of catching him; «but the turkey 
got up and ran off with a broken wing. The 
hunter pursued until he got tired, and ceased his 
pursuit with the exclamation: ‘ There is one con- 


| solation; you will have to roost lower the rest of 


our life.” [Laughter, and cries of ‘Call the 
roll!?? «* Call the roll!?7] 


FORTY-THIRD BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


The House proceeded to the forty-third ballot 
for Speaker; with the following result: Whole 
number of votes, 233; necessary to a choice, 117; 
of which— 

Mr. Pennington received. .ssesserereses 

Mr. MeClermand, 

Mr. Millson 

Mr. McQuee! 
e GIIMEr.. sse.. 
r. Vallandigham. 
r. Taylor 
. Horace 
r. Clemen 
. Bocoek 
. Pugh. 


Pe pei pend ete ee OD 


re William N. H. Sinith..... REA 
So there was no choice. 


The folowing is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Penmnington—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Adrain, 
Aldrich, Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, 
Blake, Brayton, Butlinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Bur- 
ronghs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, 
Conkling, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, 
Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, 
Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, French, 
Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Haskin, Hel- 


mick, Hickman, Hoard, Uwmpbrey, Hutchins, Irvine, į 


Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, 
Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, 
cean, McKnight, MePher- 

Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, 
Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, 

i Ids, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, 
Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Sherman, So Spauld- 
ing, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, William Stew 
‘Tappan, Thayer, ‘Theaker, ‘Tompkins, Train, T 
Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, 


son, 


| Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washbume, [srael 


Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff. 

For Mr. Me Clernand—Messrs. Alien, ‘Thomas L. Ander- 
son, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, 
Boteler, Bouligny, Branch, Briggs, Bristow, Burch, Bur- 
nett, Horace F. Clark, John B. Clark, Clemens, Cobb, John 
Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, Craw- 
ford, Davidson, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, DeJarnette, 
Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, 
Gartretl, Hamilton, John ‘I’. Harris, Hawkins, Hindman, 
Holman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, 
Jones, Kunkel, Lamar, Landrum, Larrabee, Leake, Logan, 
Love, Maclay, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, May- 
nard, McRae, Millson, Montgomery, Isaac N. Morris, Nib- 
Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Reagan, 
nes C. Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, 
Singleton, William Smith, William N. H. Smith, 
Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, 
Underwood, Vallandigham, Vance, Whiteley, Winslow, 


For Mr. Millson—Messrs. Hardeman, Hatton, Hill, Nel- 
son, Quarles, and Stokes. 

For Mr. Me Queen—Messrs. Bonham, Clopton, Curry, 
Miles, Sydenham More, and Pugh. 

For Mr. Gilmer- 
derson, J. Morrison Harris, Mallory, and Webster. 

For Mr. Vallandigham—Myr. Boyce. 

For Mr. Taylor—Mr. Brabson. 

For Mr. Horace F. Clark—Mr. Etheridge. 


Messrs. Green Adams, William C. An- | 


. No. 41. 
For Mr. Clemens—Mr. Gilmer. k 
For Mr. Bocock—Mr. James M. Leach 

For Mr. Pugh—Mr. McQueen. 

For Mr. Phelps—Mr. McClernand. 

For Mr. Miles—Mr. Keitt. 

For Mr. William N. H. Smith--Mr. Laban T. Moore. 

During the balloting, the following proceedings 
took place: 

When Mr. Davis, of Maryland, recorded his 
vote for Mr. PennincTon, there was considerable 
applause from the Republican benches, and min- 
gled applause and hisses from the galleries, 

Mr. BURNETT said: I have witnessed with 
ain and deep regret the exhibition made by Amer- 
ican citizens here in the galleries, during the de- , 
liberations of this House, and upon the floor, too. 
If we intend to maintain the dignity of this House, 
as a legislative and deliberative body, if we intend 


A 


| to represent truly American character and Amer- 


ican legislation, I do appeal,to this House to stop 
these exhibitions, I care not from what quarter 
they come. i 

Mr. CRAIGE,of North Carolina. Stop itupon 
the floor first. 

Mr. BURNETT. It should be stopped by 
clearing the galleries, if it can be stopped in no 
other way. ` Those who are guilty of these man- 
ifestations upon the floor, ought tọ feel shame 
mantle their cheeks when they do it. When it 
occurs in the galleries, we can check it there; and 
I insist that the Clerk shall enforce the rules of 
this House and prevent these breaches of de- 
corum. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to say, that upon 
this side of the House we concur with the remarks 
made by the gentleman from Kentucky. I be- 
lieve that the first demonstration of appladse and 
| approbation to-day was made upon the other side 
of the House; but it has been so gencral upon 
both sides that I do not censure any one. But 
now, I hope, as we are about to terminate this 
prolonged controversy, that every member will 
pledge himself from this time forth to restrain all 
expression of fecling, and suppress every sign of 
approbation or disapprobation. [Cries of ** Call 
the roll ??] 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs to appeal to 
gentlemen on this floor, and he appeals to those 
in the galleries, [cries of ‘Call the roll!’”] to re- 


| frain from these expressions of feeling. 


The Clerk resumed the call of the roll. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE, when his name was called, 
said: I vote for the present for Horace F. CLARK, 
of New York. (Laughter.] - 

Mr. FLORENCE, when his name was called, 
said: The gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Eru- 
eripcr,] in his remarks this morning, chose to 
refer to the feelings which the northern Demo- 
crats experienced in casting their votes for Mr. 
Smitu. ` 

Mr. DUNN. T object. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I cannot help that. 

Mr. DUNN. l object. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I am about to state the 
reasons for my vote. That privilege has been 
permitted to others heretofore, and at this late 
hour I trust I shall not be denied the same privi-. 
lege. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. I hope my 
colleague will be allowed to proceed without in- 
terruption. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I desire to say to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, and to this House, that, 
after seventy-two hours’ reflection, I have no 
agony for the course I pursued; and every hour 
confirms me more and more in my belief of the 
sound conclusion and proper judgment that influ- 
enced that vote. Iam a Democrat, without geo- 
graphical qualification, or without indication from 
any point of the compass. I am a Democrat, 


|| proper, per se, [laughter,} pure, and simple; and 


I say to you, and to the country, thgt I am grat- 
ified’, to my inmost heart, that a sense of duty and 
patriotism, if I may be so permitted to express 
myself, prompted me to cast my vote for the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. A suffering coun- 
try prompted me; and a desire to avoid that which 


i I should of all things most reprehend—the seeing 
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that chair occupied by a sectional Speaker, the 
cawdidate of a sectional organization, whose doc- 
trines, dogmas, and views, as I remarked the other 
day, are fast undermining the fabric of our repub- 
lican liberties. 

‘We failed to elect the gentleman from North 
Carolina; but believing that the vote I gave will 
meet the approval of my constituents, and of the 
commercial, mechanical, and manufacturing in- 
terests that I represent, either in the district I have 
the honor to represent, or in the State which I have 
the honor, in part, to represent upon this floor— 
believing that, I throw myself upon their indul- 
gence, and will wait for the verdict of their judg- 
ment. Having failed to elect a sound, national, 
conservative man, as I believe, as I know Mr. 
Sonu to be, I now cast my vote for the gentleman 
from Illinois, Mr. McCiurnanp. i 

Mr. HARDEMAN. Mr. Clerk, in the early 
part of the session, l announced that I was pre- 
pared at any time to cast my vote for any con- 
servative Democrat for Speaker of this House; 

lam willing to do so now. I also stated, at the 
same time, that I could not support onc who in- 
dorsed the opinions of the distinguished Senator 
from Ilinois. I did not think at that time the 
contingency would Rappen when I should be com- 

elled to choose between such a Democrat and a 
Republican. That time, however, has perhaps 
arrived; and I say now to the members of the 
Democratic party who have refused to vote for 

the honorable member for whom a majority of 
their party arc now voting, that whenever they 
sce proper to give that gentleman their support 
and place him where my vote will elect him, I 
will give it to him, as a choice of evils. ‘The pill 
will be a bitter one, not that I object to the hon- 
orable gentleman personally, for E know him to 
be eminently qualified to fill the Speaker’s chair; 
but I do object to and repudiate his doctrines of 
the powers of a Territory. Stall, sir, as a choice 
of evils, and to show a spirit of compromise, | 
will give him my support whenever his own party 

lace it in my power to elect him, but not before, 
wil now vote for the honorable Mr. Minison, 
of Virginia. 

Mr. HOUSTON, when his name was called, 
said: I intend to vote for Mr. MeCunrnann, of 
Illinois; and in thus casting my vote, [ desire to 
say that fam proud to have an opportunity of 
indorsing the manly, self-sacrificing, and patriotic 
course of the northwestern and northern Democ- 
racy since this Congressassembled. The present 
struggle for the Speakership has been a severe and 
aneventfulone., Arrayed againstus is a party, Ue 
chief, if not the only principle in whose plan of 
action is opposition to, and a war upou, the con- 


stitational rights of the South; aud throughout | 


the struggle, to the present moment, and in every 
phase of it, the Demoa ey from the free States 
have stood by us and with us; they have voted 
for our various candidates, nearly all of whom 
have been southern men, without stopping to in- 
quire whether they were for or against popular 
sovereignty, or anything else; they have voted 
for our Democratic candidates without inquiry 
and without hesitation, 
they have voted fora member of the southern Op- 
position party; and all to beat the Black Repub- 
lican party, and to save, defend, aud protect the 
constitutional rights of the South from aggression 
and injury. These things they have done, and 


much more; and it affords me pleasure to have it | 


in my power to show my appreciation of their 
gallant and patriotic conduct in the trying scenes 
through which we have passed, and are yet pass- 
ing. 

1 served in Congress with Mr. McCurrnanp 
some years since. [Iis congr 
compare favorably with that of any Democrat. I 
know him to be eminently well fitted for the dis- 
charge of the duties of t 
Speaker of this [Touse; he has experience, capac- 
ity, and unswerving integrity. 
a gentleman to be Speal 
not intend to indorse every political opinion he 
may entertain; if I should refuse to vote until I 
could find a candidate w 
things, I fear I might not beable to cast my vote 
as I have done. [have voted for various gentle- 
men during this niemorable struggle; several with- 
in, and one without, the Demoeratie party; differ 
ing, doubtless, very widely in their sentiments; 


and surely it cannot be believed by any one tkat, 
y y any a 


They have gone farther: | 


he important position of ; 


10 agreed with me in ail į 
| aniticipated—a position, I mean, in which T shall 
be compelled to choose between two evils, as 
i regard them, 


ional record will |) 
| of popular sovereignty, which I utterly repudiate, 


But in voting for | 
ker of this House, Í do į 


i! cheerfully make such sacrifices? “For one, I 


| Lam not advised of the prec 


by my votes thus given, I have indorsed and made 
myself responsible for the political sentiments of 
all of them. The idea is monstrous. 1 am cn- 
deavoring to defeat the Republican party; and, 
being in the minority, I must, in a wise discharge 
of my duties, do the best I can. I have prefer- 
ences in my own party; but if I find I cannot get 
the one I prefer, then I feel it my duty, in order 
to defeat the Republicans, to makea second choice; 
and I intend to act upon that principle. I have 
acted upon that principle even to giving my vote 
for Mr. Smiru, of North Carolina; who, I pre- 
sume, agrees with me politically in but few things. 
Mr. Surru is a conservative man, and with me in 
opposition to the Republicans; and I voted for 
him with peasure. hardly suppose that he or 
any one else understood me as indorsing his po- 
litical sentiments, whatever they may be; and thus 
it is with all ofas in voting for Speaker. We do 
the best we can, Our purpose is to defeat Black 
Republicanism; and we must make sacrifices in 
order to concentrate. Ido not mean to sacrifice 
principle. Our principles remain the same; we 
only give up our choice of men in order to accom- 
plish a great benefit to the country. Cannot we 
n 
and I will; and I will trust to the patriotic fecling 
of my constituents to induce their approval of the 
act. I prefer any onc outside of the Republican 
party to any gne in it. I prefer any one who has 
voted with us and stood by us in this struggle 


to any one who has been against us, and ł think | 


such should be the feelings of all in this House 
outside of the Black Republican party. 

Tam not voting with reference to the presiden- 
tial election; my vote has no relation to that elec- 
tion. Lam voting for Speaker, and not President. 
ise position of Mr. 
McCrernanp on every political question; but if 
he believes that the Territorial Legislature can 
constitutionally exclude slavery from a Territory, 
I differ from him, and my vote for him does not 
indorse any opinion of his which 1 do not approve. 
L know him to be a high-toned and true Demo- 
erat, sound and conservative, unflinching in bis 
opposition to abolitionism and Black Republican- 
ism, who has done and is doing valiant service in 
defense of the constitutional rights of the South, 
I vote for Mr. McC ienwann, of Minois. 

Mr. LANDRUM, when his name was called, 


said: In voting for Mr. McCrernayn, as I in- | 


tend to do, | do vot mean—as has already been 


said by the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Hovs- | 


TON, } in giving the reasons for his vote—to indorse 
all of his political opinions. I vote for him be- 
cause E believe him to be infinitely preferable to 
the gentleman presented to us from the other side 
of the House. Between these two, whom it be- 
comes every man in the House to choose between, 
T have no hesitation whatever to cast my vote for 
Mr. MeÜLERNAND. 

Mr. LEACH, of North Carolina, when his 
name was called, said: It was made a condition 
precedent when our Democratic friends agreed to 
vote for my distinguished friend from North Car- 
olina, that he should, before they voted for him, 
reeeive the entire vote of his own party. Isce with 


gentlemen of the Democratic party, from different 
States, who have declined voting for the gentle- 
man from Ulinois. I stated, heretofore, that} would 
vote for any man to defeat the Republican organ- 
ization. Tam willing now to vote for the gentle- 
man from Illinois; because I believe him to bea 
man of talent, and possessing the necessary qual- 
ifications to discharge the duties of the Speaker- 
ship; but my vote would effect no result. While 


: F differ from him in the doctrines which Í under- 


stand him as holding, particularly in the doctrine 


still to defeat the Republicans T am willing to vote 
for him; and, Esay now, thatif the Democratic 
party come up in mass, L will cast my vote for 
the gentleman from Minois. For the present, E 
vote for Mr. Bococx, of Virginia. 

Mr. MALLORY, when his name was called, 


! said: I feel, Mr. Clerk, that I am about getting 


myself into a position which [have for some time 
I 
fam opposed, as every gentleman 
here knows, tothe Democracy, and Lam opposed 
to the Republican party; and whenever I shall be 
compelled to make a choice between these two 


ret that there are a number of distinguished | 


parties, 1 shall proceed as I would in choosing 
vetween typhus fever and small-pox. (Laughter. ] 
I stand, in my own estimation, pledged now to 
the Democratic party in this House, to vote for 
a candidate of their party for the Speakership. 
Whenever my vote will elect him, whenever I 
see that the Democratic party has concentrated 
its votes on their own candidate, I will feel my- 
self bound by my pledges, and by the conduct of 
the Democratic party itself, to vote for that gen- 
teman. I believe we have not yet arrived at that 
point. I find that my friends on the Democratic 
side of the House have not yet rallied in sufficient 
numbers to the gentleman from Illinois to induce 
me to believe that he can be elected cither by my 
vote, or the vote of the party with which I have 
the honor to act. In that state of the case, if our 
fillibustering is about to be stopped by a conclu- 
sion to be reached by the other side of the House; 
if we are to be stopped from going away from 
home in order to make conquests; if, in other 
words, the hour of death has arrived, I prefer to 
die at home, among my own kindred and under 
my own flag. The ground which I stood upon 
and fought upon, is—in the language of a distin- 


| guished gentleman of my own State—good enough 


todieupon. Ihave always stood upon American 
soil; and I hope to God to dic, if die I must, upon 
American soil. Forthesake, however, ofliving, for 
the sake of avoiding this cup, which I pray to God 
to remove from me, I am willing to go into foreign 
territory—if the gentleman from Mississippi will 
allow me to call Democratie ground foreign soils 
The time has not yet arrited in which I can effect 
any good by taking that step; and, for the sake 
of returning to my friends and kindred in my last 
dying agony and struggle, to have them around 
me, and to hear in the Tast moments of my exist- 
ence the sound of my native pibroch, I vote now 
for Joux A. Giumer, of North Carolina. 

Mr. MAYNARD, when his name was called, 
said: I do not regard the vote I am about to give, 
as my friend from Kentucky [Mr. Maior] 
seems to regard it, as donatio caus mortis—an act 
performed in contemplation of death. T do not 
expect my political demise to take place here and 
now; I am considering rather length of days and 
continuance of life. Sir, it is important that we 
should, as soon as possible, organize the House, 


| and go to our legitimate duties. I am satisfied that 


has been the opinion of the country at large for 
weeks; and ihe letters I have received, many in 
number, satisfy me that our constituents look with 
pain and regret, not to say with shame and indig- 
nation, upon the scene which they have witnessed 
here for almost two months. I had hoped, I had 
belicved, that this scence would terminate on Friday 
last, when my friend from North Carolina [Mr. 
Sxi} was a candidate before the House; a gen- 
tleman of great moral worth, of eminent ability, 
of moderate views, of just and liberal sentiments; 
against whose political opinions as little could be 
urged, perhaps, as against those ofany othermem- 
ber of the House; personally popular and accept- 
able to us all, who was supported by his colleagues 
from the South, and by moderate, non-scctional 
representatives of different parties from the North 
—one for whom, for the first time, votes had been 
cast sufficient to secure his election. 

Ifthey had been permitted to remain unchanged; 
if this great Union movement had kecn consum- 
mated, and the distinguished Carolinian had been 
inducted into that chair as Speaker of this House, 
lam apt to believe that thanks would have gone 
up to Heaven from millions of Americans hearts; 
and the Sabbath following, catching the glad intel- 
ligence, would have been hallowed by prayerp of 
gratitude from hundreds of churches all over the 
land. Attempting the accomplishment of that 
result, one of the most active, one of the most in- 
fluential agencies was the honorable gentleman 
from Ilinois, [Mr. McCurrnanp,] whose name 
isnow before the Houseasa candidate for the same 
high office. Accepting his conduct on that occa- 
sion, in the same generous, liberal, and enlarged 
spirit, which I am sure actuated him, I will en- 
deavor to meet him upon the sane high, common 
ground. In supporting him, in givmg him my 
vote for Speaker, I do not indorse his political 
opinions. Of course Í do net. I differ from him 
widely on many questions. If he could forego 
that difference, so as to support my candidate, I 
will do the same. His position and principles 
are known to his constituents and to the country. 
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Minc are also known to my constituents, possibly 
to the country. In casting my vote for him or for 
any other man to disentangle this perplexing knot, 
I have no fear of losing my own identity, or of 
“going over,” or of being ‘swallowed up.” Ido 


not depart from my principles or party belongings; | 


I have been taught, however, to believe that the 
way to elect a candidate is to vote for him; and 
acting upon that belicf, I vote for Joun A. Mc- 
CLERNAND. 


Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky, when his name | 


was called, said: Did I consult my pleasure on 
this occasion, I should vote without saying a 
word; but the attitude which I occupy, and what 
I have heretofore said upon this floor, require 
that I should at this time say something explana- 
tory of the vote I am about to cast. 

Upon a former occasion, when asked if | would 
vote for a Douglas Democaat, I said emphatically 
that I would not. It has been said, and said truly, 
that itis better not to vow at all, than to vow and 
not perform; it has also been well said, that a bad 
promise is better kept in the breach than in the 
observance. Now, I am in this attitude: I do not 
feel at liberty to revoke what I have said on this 
floor herctofore by voting for Mr. McCiernann, 
much as I would desire to do so, unless the neces- 
sity is forced upon me of choosing, and my vote 
shall settle the question, which shall preside over 
the deliberations of this House, Mr. McCrer- 


Nand or Governor Pennineton. When that ne- | 


cessity is forced upon me, I say now frankly that 
I will vote for the gentleman from Illinois. But, 
until my vote will scttle this question, I fecl like 
my friend from Kentucky, [Mr. Maxiony,] that 
I prefer to die under my own colors; and I vote 
for Mr. Smrriz, of North Carolina. 

Mr. NOELUL, when his name was called, said: 
I desire to say, that when I am called upon to 
perform a public duty, I never stop to inquire 
whether other men perform theirs, “When 1 am 
called upon to perform anact which, under all the 


circumstances that surround me, I believe to be | 
right, I trust I shall have the moral courage to | 


perform it. I believe itis now my duty to vote 
for Mr. McCurrnanp, of Ilinois, although I differ 
from him on some questions; and so believing, | 
do not wait to see whether my vote will clect him 
ornot. [am somewhat like General Jackson in 
this respect. Iam willing to take the responsi- 
bility. [ vote for Joun A. McCienwanp, whether 
my vote will clect him or not. 

r. SINGLETON, when his name was called, 


said: I wish to state to the House the reasons | 


why I shall cast the vote L intend to cast on this 
occasion, There are three of them: 
In the first place, the gentleman from Hlmois 


has acted with the Democratie organization ever | 


since we came together; he has been in our caucus; 


he has supported our caucus nomince; and has | 
shown himself, thus far at least, to be a sound |) 


Democrat. 

In the next place, I consider the issue as nar- 
rowed down between Mr. Pennineron, of New 
Jersey, and Mr. McCLERNAND, of IHiuois. Such 
being the casc, I cannot hesitate which I will take. 

In the last place, I find that the Americans hold 
themselves ready to cast their votes for Mr. Me- 
Curryanp, whenever they can by their votes se- 
cure his election. This, sir, places the responsi- 
bility of his election upon the shoulders of the 
Democrats. Without, therefore, indorsing the 
opinions of that gentleman upon the territorial 
question—for I know not what they are; so far as 
his record in the past is concerned, as a member 
of Congress, I believe itis acceptable to all south- 
ern men—I say that, without indorsing his politi- 
cal opinions upon the territorial question—and I 
am determined, now, and at all times, to fight the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty in the Torritories 


on the subject of slavery—neverthcless, in order | 


to place the power in the hands of my own party, 
and to defeat the Black Republicans, I vote for 
Jony A. McCieananp, of Ulinois. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
Democrats have voted for Americans when they 
knew that in doing so there was a chance of an 
election. They did not consider, in voting for an 
American, that there was leprosy in the touch that 
would affect them. For two days did the Demo- 
cratic party stand by one of the southern Opposi- 
tion. During Fridayan 
solid column, with the exception of one or two gen- 
+ tlemen, while another stood ready to do `t, They 


Mr. Clerk, many | 


d yesterday they voted in | 


| 


| 
| 
i 


| destructive doctrines of the Republican or Aboli- 
| tion party. 


| ocrats were reluctant to cast their suffrages in that | 


| promise any of his own political principles; nor 
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stood here two successive days, and in half a 
dozen ballots stood up for Mr. Smitu, of North 
Carolina. ‘The northern and northwestern Dem- 


direction; yet, sir, under the influence oftheir duty 
to their country, they came forward and gener- 
ously and devotedly gave their votes for Mr. 
Satu, of North’Carolina. "What sort of feeling 
should this have awakened in that southern Op- 
position? We see how that act has operated with 
the American party. One of its members has de- 
serted, utterly gone, and has joined himself with 
his idols. A few of the others have come forward 
and manifested their readiness to vote with the 
Democracy. Others have coldly refused. They 
are willing to do it, they say, when they can make 
an election, well knowing, as they must, that the 
powegto make an election and to operate upon 
hesitating materials, is to exhibit our strength by 
combination, 

But what I regret is, that these gentlemen, in- 
stead of a warm and generous feeling for the part 
the northern and the northwestern Democracy, 
and the Democracy generally, have acted, should 
have displayed a hesitating, calculating policy— 
one, my life upon it, that the country did not ex- 


pect. Igrieveoverit. Having said this much, I 
desire my vote to be recorded for Mr. McCrer- 
NAND, of Ulinois. 


Mr. SMITH, of North Carolina. Before I cast 
my vote, I wish to make a brief explanation. 
The gentleman from Ulinois, who has been put 
in nomination by his own party, did me the honor 
of giving me a prompt and ready vote. He did 
not, sir, in that case, as I understood it, com- 


do I compromise any of mine in the vote which 
[now propose to give; and without intending there- 
fore to say that that gentleman’s peculiar views 
in reference to the territorial policy are correct, 
but placing myself upon the same footing towards 
him that he did towards me, I say he shall not 
excel me in the spirit of patriotism that prompted 
his act; and, sir, he shall not be more generous to 
me than I will be to him. I cheerfully cast my 
vote for Mr. McGrerwanp, of Ilinois. (Slight 
applause in the galleries. followed by cries of 
«é Order!” from the Republican benches. ] 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. Mr. Clerk, 
many members during the course of this ballot 
have indulged in personal explanations. Before 
I give my Vote, lct me also say a word. I am 
always ready, sir, to assume any responsibility 
demanded in the discharge of my duty in this 
Flouse, without specific statements, at the time, of 
my reasons; but the explanations now given by | 
others for their action seem to make it necessary | 
for me to submit a remark or two, and, perhaps, 
imperatively so, since I have observed, upon this 
occasion, most strange and extraordinary devel- 
opments. I will, in brief, give the reasons that 
control me in the vote which I shall presently pro- 
ceed to give, without scruple. 

I have not, during the several votes for Speaker 
since the commencement of this session, under- 
taken to inquire very specifically in reference to 
the sentiments or tenets politically entertained by 
those for whom I voted, so that they occupied a 
national position, in antagonism to the radical and 


The members of the Democratic party 


—the principles of which are essentially and un- 
deniably national and conservative, and which it 
has always given me pleasure to advocate, and 
vhich command my warmest and primary sup- 
port—met here at the beginning of the session, 


those sections. 
ĮI took much pleasure in voting for northern and 
northwestern Democrats. 

I have not stopped there, in order, if possible, 
to defeat the Black Republicans. When you get 
outside of the Democratic organization, if you 
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| please, you find still an additional contest: going 


on in the countr , ostensibly, at least, against 
this sectional Abolition party. Whatis the char- 
acter of that contest? hy, sir, in the range of 


| opposition to the anti-slavery faction, there are 


larger and more comprehensive considerations, 
perhaps, than those which belong properly to any 
party, and where all sound men may be said to 
occupy a common platform; and I did nót hesi- 
tate, when the distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. Smirx] was put forward, in order 
to relieve the country from the’ existing: embar- 
rassment and organize this House upon a national 
basis, to cast my vote for him, believing he was 
radically and absolutely opposed to this Abolition 
party, although not belonging to the Democrati¢ 
organization. I had not the least difficulty in 
taking that position, hoping, possibly, by that 
course, to defeat the Republican party in their 
organization, their schemes, and their unconstitu- 
tional designs. To accomplish that result, I shall 
not hesitate to vote for any man competent to dis- 
charge the duties of Speaker, whose political status 
is national in its character, and antagonistic to 
the anti-slavery party, where I can get no Demo- 
crat to accomplish the same purpose. That Ibe- 
lieve to be the solemn duty of every sound, na- 
tional, and conservative patriot, who fully and 
completely comprehends the entire scope of his 
obligations to the country at large. 

In this great crisis and overruling necessity, I 
believe that the Democratic party, whether de- 
feated now or successful in the determination of 
this contest,‘ has cause to congratulate itself upon 
its broad, catholic, and proud position. Why, sir, 
this House has been in a state of disorganiza- 
tion for a long time, and public opinion has been 
sounded to its most profound depths, and you sce 
the national sentiment more fully developed, and 


| this flood-tide of clementary patriotic feeling which 


is fast sctting in will rise higher, and in its onward 
and resistless course sweep away absolutely this 
demented and revolutionary sectional party, and 
obliterate all opposing elements, I trust. Tt will 
flow on, and you cannot prevent it, in my judg- 
ment. Now, here isa distinguished politician put 
forward from the State of New Jersey. I have 
not incurred the trouble of looking into the ante- 
cedents of that gentleman. I understand, how- 
ever, he was in the convention which nominated 
John C. Frémont, 

Mr. ADRAIN. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr STEWART, of Maryland. Did he not 
support F'rĉmont in the last presidential clection? 
Mr. ADRAIN made a remark inaudible to the 
porter. 

fr, STEWART, of Maryland. I understand 
from the gentleman from New Jersey, who un- 
dertakes to be the organ of the gentleman who is 
the Republican candidate, that he was not in the 
convention, but I have further understood that he 
voted for John C. Frémont. 

Mr. ADRAIN. J wish to say that I am not 
the organ of Mr. PENNINGTON, who is before this 
House as candidate for Speaker. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I rise to a question of 
order. ‘This whole debate is out of order. 

Mr. ADRAIN. J will occupy but a moment. 
I wish to say that I do not know how Mr, Pex- 
wincron voted. I know nothing about it, Tam 
not his organ. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. I would not 
do the least injustice to the gentleman put forward 
as the candidate of the Republican party upon this 
occasion. Ihave heard upon this floor what is 
the position of that gentleman, as T have stated; 
but Í have not, as I said before, put myself to the 
trouble of looking closely into his political record. 
But I should suppose, from the ground which that 
gentleman occupics as the standard-bearer of the 
Republican party, that his colleague from New l 
Jersey or some of those who have brought him 


re 


| before the House, would, if he himself is not pre- 


pared to define his position, undertake to do it for 
him, if not properly represented. 

I now emphatically state that I understand that 
he voted for Mr. Fremont. Then, when you ask 
us how we can vote fora northwestern Democrat, 


! whether he be in favor of popular sovereignty or 


not, or whatever may be his peculiar position in 
reference to that and all other questions concern- 
ing the Territories, an adequate reply suggests 
itself, that such a one is far preferable to a Black 
Republican, or supporter of Frémont. As to the 


e 
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able and distinguished gentleman; Mr. McCuer- 
NAND, since I have had the pleasure of meeting 
with him on this floor and in the caucus meetings 
of the Democratic party, I have found him to be 
a high-toned and accomplished gentleman, with 
talents.and qualifications capable of adorning that 
station to which he has been nominated. He is 
within the limits of the Democratic organization, 
and has warmly supported its nominec, and effi- 
ciently sustained its action. I believe him to be, 
so far as I have heard, a genuine Democrat; and 
although I have not investigated his record, some 
one, I think, said it was as sound-as General 
Jackson’s in its sterling Democracy. I have not 
stopped to inquire, on this oceasicn, and more 
especially in such an emergency, whether he holds 
this shade of opinion or that. He is a national 
man, and opposed to the schemes of the Repub- 
licans, Iam sure, and will render patriotic service 
as such; and if an organization is now effected, 
with that gentleman for Speaker, docs any man 
doubt that the House will be organized upon a 
national basis? And I say to any of our Demo- 
cratic friends who may have dificrent views of | 
duty, and who have not voted for him, I do not 
clearly see how they can hesitate between the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey and the gentleman from | 
Illinois. How shall I hesitate in my choice ina 
contest like this? As I said before, I have not 
stopped and shall not stop to inquire what par- 
ticular opinions he may entertain upon this or | 
that debatable doctrine. I believe he is a good 

Democrat; and if the House is organized by his 
election, that the country will be satisfied that we 
have a conservative and national man, and will 
be delighted. 1 have no difficulty in my course, 
but feel solemnly bound to sustain him; and it 
will give me much pleasure to aid in the eleva- 
tion of an excellent gentleman and such a, fervent 
northwestern Democrat. I shall, and do now, 


give my vote for Mr. MéCurrnanp, of Llinois. 
Mr. VANCE, Asagencral thing, I do not be- 


lieve in the propriety ofa Representative making 
a personal explanation for everything he has done 
here, or every vote he thinks proper to give. This 
House is not the tribunal to which l have to an- 
swerformy conduct. My constituents will require 
that of me, and L will answer to them as best 1 can. 
1 profess to have a fee simple in my own under- 
standing, though my understanding, like the fee, 
may be simple also. But I propose, upoa this 
occasion, very briefly—for brevity is the soul of 
wit; 1 should like, at least, to possess the sole wit 
of brevity—-to make the vote I am now going to 
give the occasion, rather than the subject, of a 
brief explanation. 

Ido not insist upon every Democrat in this 
House voting for the gentleman from Ilinois as 
a condition precedent before I can vote for him 
myself, The gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Me- 
Cirryann,}] when my honorable colleague [Mr. 
Smitu} was pt in nomination, differing from him 
as much as I differ from the gentleman from Hli- 
nois, came forward with a magnanimity, a gen- į 
erosity, and with a patriotism 1 have rarely seen 
equaled, without making any inquirics or asking 

uestions, and cast his vote for my colleague. 

ow, sir, shall not L, reciprocating the honor con- 
ferred on my State, be magnanimous enough to 
do the same thing? Some of my South American 
friends have said that, in consequence of the pe- 
culiar doctrines, in relation to the government of 
the Territories, that the northwestern Democrats | 
are supposed to entertain, they cannot make such i 
a sacrifice of principle as to come to this gentle- 
man’s support. Sir, when we have ourselves scen 
these northwestern Democrats come up to the 
support of a southern Opposition man, though 
differing widely from themselves, to organize the 
House, and have seen, on the other hand, a south- 
ern slaveholder, a Representative from a great 
southern city, (Mr. Davis, of Maryland,] delib- 
erately supporting the candidate of the Black Re- 

ublican party, l confess that 1 fecl it would be 
Ul requiting their conservatism to deny them our 
support. [Great applause in the gallerics.] 

I do not consider myself as indorsing anything 
by this vote, save and execpt alone my own op- 
position to Black Republicanism. I consider it an 
evidence of the degeneracy of the times that gen- | 
tlemen here cannot sacrifice so small and insignifi- 
cant a thing as their party prejudices for the com- 
mon good, when men may be sometime called | 


v 


upon, as our fathers were in times past, to sacri- |i 


fice their lives, their fortunes, and their hearts’ 
best bload, to the cause of their country. And I 
to-day feel ashamed that J have nothing better to 
offer to my country than the sacrifice of my poor 
political prejudices. I feel ashamed, as did a 
prophet of old, who refused to accept a present of 
the oxen with which to make a sacrifice, saying 
that he would not offer a sacrifice to God of that 
which cost him nothing. By this, sir, I mean to 
cast no sort of imputation upon the patriotism of 


those of my-political friends who sec proper to. 


differ with me, or to impugn the validity of their 
reason for not voting as 1 do. I only mean to 
say, that numbers of the Democracy refusing to 
vote for their own man, forms no sufficient reason 
why I should not meet the gentleman from Tli- 
nois on the high and conservative ground which 
he has occupied throughout this contest, apd re- 
turn the compliment which he has paid K col- 
league, and, through him, my State. Therefore, 
sir, I have to say, without hesitation, equivoca- 
tion, mental reservation, or secret evasion of mind 
in me whatever, straight along, and straight out, 
I will vote for Joux A. McCrernayp, of Lllinois. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. WHITELEY, when his name was called, 
answered: McCiernanp, without a why or a 
wherefore. . 

Mr. ASHMORE, I declined to vote on the 
first roll-call, not because I had any doubt of my 
duty, or in what dircetion, under existing circum- 
stances, I should cast my vote. But I declined 
fora purpose. That purpose was to see, to know, 
and to ascertain how certain gentlemen who hold 
seats on this floor would cast their votes. I be- 


lieve that every gentleman who has been voted | 
for here will do me the justice to say that I have 


neither privately nor publicly asked him a single 
question, or put a single interrogatory to him as 
to the character or complexion of his political 
feelings. Icame here with the knowledge that 
discordant clements would have to combine to 
beat the common enemy—the Black Republican 
party of the country; and I came here determined 
to use my voice, but more particularly my vote, 
in any form which my judgment: might tell me 
would accomplish that object. [have cast my 
vote again and again, as other gentlemen have 
done, and have not attempted to draw from any 
candidate, whether he was a Democrat, an Amer- 
ican, or an anti-Lecompton Democrat, any state- 
ment as to his peculiar complexion of politics. 
The great object, sir, was to beat the Republican 
party; and I undertake to say here, that all par- 
ties, and every individual of these parties in op- 
position to the Republicans, will return to their 
constituents and claim, and perhaps receive, high 
approbation for having attempted to accomplish 
that purpose. I leave itto their constituents and 
to the country at large to determine whether they 
have done so. 

For myself, I intend to do as I have been doing. 
I intend to cast my vote without knowing, or 
caring to know, what complexion of politics the 
gentleman from Illinois sustains or supports. I 
know that he is and has ever been a Democrat, 
with shades of opinion which, perhaps, I could 
notand would not indorse. I know that my con- 
stituents will never trouble me with interrogations 
or attacks for the course I shall pursue. if they 
did, l would meet and combat their views if I be- 
lieved they were crroncous, and would sustain 
those I acted upon, or fall under their censure. 

Now, I have xegretted to see this morning, that 


| many of my Democratic friends have declined to 


vote, or have thrown away thcir votés on other 
gentlemen; and I would appeal to them, if {thought 
my appeal would have any effect, to rally now 
once more under the Democratic banner, and if 
we go down, let us all go down together under 
the folds of the same flag. It has been boastfully 
proclaimed on the other side of the House that 
we were broken and routed; that our flag was 
trailing in the dust. It may be-true, gentlemen, 
but yours trails to-day as low as does ours. And 


whilst you claim a victory, the fight on our side } 


has not beerf altogether barren of trophies. 
Weatleast have broken the back of Jony Surr- 
max upon his Helper indorsement, if we have not 
broken his neck. If our ranks are dispersed and 
broken, you have changed front, and, with your 
standard-bearer down and rolling in the dust, you 
have been compelled to seek aid outside of your 
organization for success. Sir, if I thought that 


| my voice would have one particle of influence with 
| my colleagues, who represent as noble, as con- 
| fiding; and as generous constituencies as I do, I 
| would appeal to them, and ask them to come up 
here by my side and let South Carolinians stand 
shoulder to shoulder in this last effort to electa con- 
| servative man; andone who, like ourselves, is an 
| uncompromising opponent ofthe Black Republican 
|| doctrines which prevail in this House. Ihopethey 
will waive their ‘peculiar notions, and, without 
| committing themselves to the views of the gentle- 
| man from Hlinois, or anybody else, will stand by 
him, and lct South Carolina present a solid front 
in hissupport. This is our last chance to defeat 
theopposite party. I feel satisfied, nay, sir, [have 
|| reasons to say that I am almost positively cer- 
tain, that if we do not clect on this ballot, the 
Republican party will elect on the next ballot; and 
I think it is our duty—a duty that we owe to the 
country at large, and to our State in particular— 
| to present a united front here. Attempts have 
been made here, for many years past, and per- 
sistently insisted upon, that South Carolina and 
South Carolinians were factious. I deny it. I 
| will yield my feelings and my peculiar opinions, 
i and trust that they will yield some of theirs. i 

know that there is nota constituency in South 
| Carolina that will not, even if they believe their 
Representatives in error, forgive them freely and 
|| cordially, and nobly come to their aid and sup- 
port, if they ever ask that aid and support again, 
i and sustain them even though their judgment may 
be that my colleagues and myself were in error. 
| No man, or set of men, represent more independ- 
| ent or more generous and confiding constituencies 
than my colleagues and I do; and [ am sure that, 
while most of my colleagues claiin to be outside 
of the Democratic organization, they can, with 
safety, come to it and support one whom their 
peers on this floor from the great States of the 
South have almost unanimously supported. I 
ask, sir, can we not act, and that consistently,, 
when we place ourselves side by side with the 
| Representatives of the great Commonwealth of 
| Virginia, and those of all the States south of us? 
| We have a common interest; we arc engaged in a 
| common struggle against a common enemy. Let 
i us have union and harmony amongst ourselves, 
for the sake of the interests of all. 

I earnestly hope they will do it; and I repeat, 
that I am certain that not one of us will ever be 
called to account for it. Ido not believe there 
are a dozen men in my congressional district who 
will ever ask me why or wherefore I voted for 
i| Mr. McCierwnanp, of Illinois, in opposition to 
the Black Republican candidate. The latter is a 
gentleman whose private character, from all I 
have ever heard of him, I hold in esteem, and for 

whom I have great respect. The first I ever heard 
I of him was from a South Carolinian, a man in 
whom I have the utmost confidence. But the 
gentleman from New Jersey is united with those 
whom we consider the enemies of our country. 
I find him in the bosom of the Republican party, 
acting and coéperating with them. He isin their 
hands, and will doubtless be their instrament in 
constituting and appointing their committees, all 
of which will be done with a view to prevent the 
Mcxercise of Democratic influence on the floor of 
this House or in the country. Will it be so if 
we can defeat him and elect the gentleman from 
Illinois, who comes much nearer to us in politics 
than he docs? 

hope my appeal will not be in vain. I hope 
ii my colleagues will rally to the rescue; and if, as 
T have said, we go down, Jet us all go down to- 
| gether, and go down under the folds of the Dem- 
ocratie banner, under which we have been fight- 
ing together, most of our time, for more than eight 
long weeks. While they are outside of its organ- 
ization, we have ever acted with it where our 
judgment and conscience enabled us to do so. I 
know of nothing in the history of the gentleman 
from Illinois that antagonizes with my judgment, 
conscience, and duty now. I know not what his 
views are on territorial sovereignty. If they differ 
from mine, I will oppose them and him whenever 
we come to act on them, I am credibly informed 
that he lost his seat on this floor some years ago 
i for sustaining what his constituency charged upon 
him as pro-slavery interests. 
. For myself, sir, I never gave a vote outside of 
the Democratic party in the whole period of my 
life, until I took my seat upon the floor of this ¢ 
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House. But, sir, I have, since I have been here 
voted again and again outside of the organization. 
I have done it for high and noble purposes, as I 
believe, and as I will do again whenever the occa- 
sion requires. And, sir, in the canvass of 1858, 
when I was running to succeed my distinguished 
predecéssor [Mr. Orr] who so honorably filled 
that chair during the Thirty-Fifth Congress, in 
the seventy-three stump speeches made by me 
during a seven months’ canvass, against a most 
talented and worthy gentleman who opposed me, 
in the western district of South Carolina, I took 
the ground, then and there, and in every one of 
those speeches, that I would vote with that party 
and act with it so long as its action and its course 
commended themselves to my judgment and con- 
science; but that I would not follow its behests 
one step or one inch further. 

Tam here to carry out that policy. Although I 
am a Democrat, and consider myself within the 
pale of the organization of the Democratic party, 
yet whenever my judgment or my conscience tells 
me that it is in the wrong, that its members are 
pursuing a wrong course and supporting a wrong 
policy, I will vote against the Democratic party 
and against its nominees. { intend, sir, to carry 
out that determination in my entire action in this 
House. But while I say that, I also say that 
I sce nothing now that should cause me to hes- 
itate for one moment in giving a free, cordial, and 
hearty support to the gentleman from Illinois. 
He isa gentleman. He bears the impress upon 
his face; he carries it in every feature and linea- 
ment of his countenance. I can vote for him with 
pleasure. If we can place him in that chair to pre- 
side over the deliberations of this House, I believe 
he will do it with credit to himself and honor to 
the country, and that no man within the Demo- 
cratic organization or out of it, will ever regret 
that he hag cast a vote to place him there. 

To my South American friends, or rather some 
of them, I have a word to say. Gentlemen, I am 
disappointed in you. I have been pained at the 
course you have pursucd. I have no unkind or 
harsh word to speak; 1 am not a southern firc- 
eater; though I am a southern-rights man from 
the crown of my head to the sole of my foot; and 
I will yield to no man in my fixed purpose and 
unalterable determination to sustain those rights. 
You are southern men; you have southern rights 
and southern institutions to defend. We have 
for cight weeks been fighting a common enemy? 
I came to you and supported you. _ I did it with 
all my heart and ungrudgingly. I did it cheer- 
fully; and I would do it again. F repeat, gentle- 
men, that some of you have disappomted me. I 
would not use a harsh or unkind word; but I sub- 
mit it your consciences, whether you should not 
do now for us what we did for you. Give usa 
hearty and united support. If you do, I feel as- 
sured the country at large will thank you for it. 
I vote for Mr. MceCiernanp, of Illinois. i 

Mr. SIMMS. I desire to give a brief expla- 
nation of the vote ey about to cast. I beleve 
there are times in the history of every country, 
when it becomes the true patriot to rise above 
party organizations and party allegiance. We 
have been struggling here now for almost two 
months, without success, to organize this House. 
The country has been agitated from onc extreme 
to the other. The great public heart has been fall 
of expectation. "We now stand on the verge of 
the determination of this contest; and this ballot 
or the next will decide whether a national man 
shall be elevated to that chair or the candidate of, 
as I believe, a‘ sectional party in the northern 
States. The vote I am about to give isa vote | 
which I claim to give to my country—above the 
dictates of party allegiance; for the allegiance I 
owe to my country is far above any allegiance I 
owe to any party. Tama partisan, as a means; 
the end I seek is the glory, the honor, and well- 
being of my country. : 

Sir, I thank God—however much I may regret 
the necessity for such declarations—that there arc 
times and occasions in the history of every coun- 
try which test the patriotism of men, and that we | 
havcitin our power to rise above party allegiance. 
And, sir, if the Democratic party does nothing | 
else during this session of Congress, the manly, |; 
the noble, and patriotic vote we gave to the gen-,i| 

| 
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: es 
tleman from North Carolina will stand as an en- | 
during monument of our disinterested patriotism. | 
There is not a Democrat upon this i 


floor, after that | 


| Marrory, Jand for your rights, and for the rights 


vote, who cannot return home to his constituents 
and receive from them the plaudit of ‘‘ well done, 
good and faithful servant,” 

Now, sir, this ballot or the next, as I have 
stated, will decide this contest. It is in the power 
of sur South Americans friends to determine this 
result; it is in their power to say whether the can- 
didate of the Black Republican partyshall preside 
over this House during the present Congress, or 
whether a national man with national principles 
shall be elevated to that chair. 

Mr. MALLORY sought the floor. 

_Mr. UNDERWOOD. lobjecttoall interrup- 
tions. 

Mr. MALLORY. I merely ask the gentleman 
from Kentucky how it has that power? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Tobject. Weshall never 
get through with this vote. 

Mr. SIMMS. I will endeavor to explain to 
my colleague from Kentucky, for I know that he 
is a patriot, he is chivalrous, he is manly, he isa 
true son of the South; and will do what he can 
for the protection of her interests, notas ascction, 
but because hers are the interests of the whole 
country. 

Now, sir, on this ballot onc hundred and seven- 
teen votes will elect, It is in the power of the 
South American party, if all the members of the 
Democratic party will change their votes to Mr. 
McCiernanv to clect a Speaker of this House. 
If they do not do it, I have no word of reproach 
for those gentlemen. My colleague says he will 
do it if he can get the votes of all the Democrats. 
Now, Mr. Clerk, this struggle which has been 
thus protracted is about to be terminated, for weal 
or woe, so far as the country is concerned. Task 
if there is a Democrat here who cannot’make the 
sacrifice required to cast his vote for Mr. Mc- 
Crieryanp?) My opinionis andalways has been 
that the Democratic party is a great party, thatit 
is magnanimous and patriotic, and when the inter- 
est of the country demands a sacrifice on their 
part that sacrifice will be made. 

l do not agree with Mr. McCiernanp in his 
opinions in reference to popular sovereignty; but, 
sir, when I have witnessed the conduct of such 
men as McCiernanp, Logan, Cox, VALLANDIG- 
nam, Lanraber, and others who have stood as 
dreakwaters, driving back the dark tide of aboli- 
tionism which threatened to destroy the country, 
to destroy us; when I have scen their compeecrs 
in the northern States fall one by one, and go 
down bencath the political waves, perhaps to rise 
no more forever, struggling to the last, for the 
Union, for the Constitution, for the equality of 
the States, for my rights, sir, [turning to Mr. 


of your constituents, and my constituents, they 
shall not perish in their heroic struggle if my fee- 
ble arm can Save, or voice can cheer; and when 
my heart is craven enough to refuse to acknowl- 
edge with gratitude these noble deeds of service 
rendered to me and mine, and our whole country, 
may God in his justice strike me down when fam 
thus false to myself, and to every manly senti- 
ment of a grateful-heart. [Applause in the galle- 
ries, and cries of “ Order!’ “Order!” from the 
Republican benches.] I will never desert them; 
and if there is aconstituentof mine who has aheart | 
so cold, so dead, to that noble love of country as 
not to bid me God speed in the effort 1 now make, į 
if possible, to strengthen the Union, I would be 
willing to mect the condemnation of that constit- ; 
uent. I believe, sir, that the manly sentiment of 
Kentucky would scout him from the land, Let, 
us then come up and settle this difficulty like men, | 
as patriots, not as partisans; we can do it, and we | 
ought to doit. Itis within our power to organ- | 
ize this House upon a national basis, which or- | 
ganization, sir, would be hailed in every section | 
and the remotest portions of this Republie with į 
unsurpassed delight. 

Mr. MALLORY. lask my colleague why he 
did not make that appeal yesterday to the gentle- 
men of his own party who stood out against Mr. 
Smir, of North Carolina? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 1 object to anybody in- | 
terrupting the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SIMMS. My colleague will bear me tes 
timony that I have not sought to throw the respons- | 
ibility ofthe non-organization of this House upon 
the American party, or any other party upon thi 
floor. I do not believe F am mean enough, or 
coward enough, to shirk my responsibilty; if 14 


; nation in the annals of the world’s history. 
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were, I would deserve the contempt of every hon- 
orable man in the country. I am a Democrat, act- 
ing with my party, and I am opposed to Ameri- 
canism. I have voted for the candidate: of the 
American party, and will do so again; and I re- 
gret that there were gentlemen on this side of the 
House who failed to vote for Mr. Smitu. That 
was wrong, and my colleague from Kentucky 
should not emulate that wrong. I say that the re- 
sponsibility for the non-organization ofthis House 
rests equally upon the Democratic party,the Amer- 
ican party, and the anti-Lecompton members. I 
take my part of the responsibility; I yield to others 
the same rights that I claim for myself. I believe 
that my American friends are as patriotic as we 
are of the Democratic party. 

Sir, the remarks I had the honor to submit iw 
this House some weeks since, called down upon 
my head the bitter denunciation of the northern 
fanatic, and a portion of the southern press of 
my own district and State. IT was denounced as 
a fire-cater and disunionist. If, sir, to be true to 
the Constitution of my country; if, to insist and 
maintain, to the best of my ability under that 
Constitution, the rights of my constituents, the 
rights of my State, the rights of the whole South, 
merits such dgpunciation, I can well afford to bow 
toit without complaint. The enemy of the Union 
is not the man who sceks to preserve inviolate the 
Constitution of the country; but the enemy of the 
Constitution is the cnemy of the Union. The one 
cannot exist. without the other. Sir, when I ap- 
proach this question, I realize its magnitude. No 
proposition of such moment to the future destiny 
of this country; cver presented itself to the mind 
of the American statesman. It rises above all 
others in importance; it absorbs all others in con- 
sequence. A dissolution of the American Union, 
by the destruction of the Constitution and Gov- 


| ernment of the Republic, I should regard as the 


most terrible calamity that had ever befallen a 
It 
would be a calamity in the political world no less 
inruin upon our own country, andin retrogression 
of all that can advance and dignify man upon 


i God’s habitable globe, than were the sun, the 


moon, and the stars stricken from the firmament 
of heaven, and its now bright and peerless vault 
left overshadowed in eternal night. 

No, sir; God forbid that any act of mine, or 
any thought oven in the most secret chamber of 
my heart, should ever conspire to perpetrate a 
wrong so terrible as this. It would be treason 
against the hopes of the world. And, sir, if that 
event ever happens, if this Union is éver dismem- 
bered, it will not be by the aggressive policy of 
the South. We will stand by it while the Con- 
stitution endures; we will fall by it, defending the 
Constitution to the last. Iam not a disunionist. 
I honor my country; I love her history. Heaven 
forbid thatany sentiment of my heart should ever 
invoke upon her the calamities of disunion. From 
this 1 wouid forefend her, by every consideration 
that is dear to man. , 

I hope my friend from Kentucky [Mr. MaL- 
Lory] will be the first of those of his friends who 
hold out, to rise in his place and vote for Mr. Mce- 
I care not what others may have 
done or what others will do; I feel that I have 
the approbation of the country in casting my vote 
for Mr. McCierwanp, of Ulinois. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am one of those, Mr. 
Clerk, who have not yet cast their votes, Itis 


|; known to ali that I belong to the most extreme 


wing of southern politicians. Ido not indorse the 
opinions of every man for whom I have voted; 
and now, upon the information I holdin my hand, 
that if those of us from the South, who have with- 
held our votes, and those who have scattered their 
votes will vote for Mr. MeCiernanp, of Ulinois, 
his vote will tie that of Mr. Pennineton, of New 
Jersey; and in the hope of thus preventing the 
election of a Republican Speaker, 1 do not hesi- - 
tate to cast my vote for Mr. McCirrnanp, of Il- 
linois. [Applause in the gallerics.] 

The vote was then declared, as above recorded. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I move that the House do 
now adjourn. [Loud cries of “No!” from the 
Republican benches.} ` 

Mr. THEAKER. I demand the yeasand nays 
on that motion. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I move that we proceed to 
rote again, vive voce, for Speaker. Itis tim® that 
this protracted contest for Rpeaker was ended. 
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‘The yeas and nays were ordered. : 
The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 90, nays 139; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Avery, Barksdale, 
Barr, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, 
Brabson, Branch, Briggs, Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, 
Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cox, Burton Craige, Craw- 
ford, Curry, Davidson, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Edmund- 
son, Etheridge, Florence, Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilton, Har- 
deman, John T. Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Hindman, 
Houston, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, 
Landrum, James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, 
Matiory, Maynard, McClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, 
Millson, Montgomery, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, 
Noell, Pendleton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagai, 
Riggs, James C. Robinson, Rutin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, 
Simms, Singleton, William Smith, William N. H. Smith, 
Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Un- 
derwood, Vallandigham, Vance, Whiteley, Winslow, Wool- 
son, and Wright—$0. ` 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Ail- 
rain, Aldrich, Allen, Alley, William C. Anderson, Ashley, 
Ashmore, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, 
Bristow, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burmham, Burroughs, But- 
terfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Clemens, Colfax, 
Conkling, Cooper, Corwin, Covode, James Craig, Curtis, II. 
Winter Davis, John G. Davis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, 
Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, English, Farnsworth, Pen- 
ton, Ferry, Foster, Fouke, Frank, French, Gilmer, Gooch, 
Graham, Grow, Guney, Hale, Hall, J. Morrison Harris, 
Haskin, HMelmick, Hickman, Hoard, Holman, Howant, 
Hughes, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. 
Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgege, Killinger, De 
Witt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Mars- 
ton, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, McKean, Me- 
Knight, McPherson, Millward, Laban T. Moore, Moorhead, 
Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nelson, Niblack, Nixon, 
Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pot- 
tle, Reynolds, Rice,Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, 
Scranton, Sedgwick, Sherman, Somes, Spaulding, Spin- 
ner, Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, Stokes, Stratton, 
Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, 
Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, 
Cadwalader C. Washburn, Bllibu B. Washburne, Isracl 
Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Wood- 
ruff—139, 


So the House refused to adjourn. 


During the call of the roll, 

Mr. CLEMENS, when his name was called, 
said: I was sent here, Mr. Clerk, by the people 
of the tenth district of Virginia, to discharge the 
public business. I have made use of every alterna- 
tive and expedient that an honorable man could 
do to accomplish that result. I can sce no ad- 
vantage to the public, or to any party, by prolong- 
ing this controversy. It must be met. We can 
shirk it no longer; and, although I am disabled, 
J will remain here all night to secure an organiza- 
tion. For that purpose, | vote against the adjourn- 
ment. {Applause from the Republican benches, 
and galleries. 

Mr, DAVIDSON, when his name was called, 
said: I will stay all night, like Mr. Cummens, but 
fora different purpose—to prevent another ballot; 
and I vote “ay,” therefore, to adjourn. 

Mr. FLORENCE, when his name was called, 
said: My judgment is that we ought to adjourn. 
I agree generally that this contest is very nearly 
atan end. My constituents sent me here to per- 
form my duty, and I am inclined to perform it. 
My duty is to resist, to the last degree, that suc- 
cess which Ideplore; and I believe we can do the 
work better in the morning. If we ballot again 
to-night, we cannot get through with it until a 
late hour—too late to inaugurate a Speaker of this | 
House. We had better commence fresh in the 
morning. [Cries of ‘Call the roll!’ from the 
Republican side.) Itis my desire that this House 
shall now adjourn, and I give fair notice that Í 
shall try to get an adjournment by cvery proper 
and legitimate means in my power. 

Mr. STANTON. Irise toa point of order. It 
is certainly against all rules to make a speech upon 
a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Then the gentleman is pro- 
ceeding to do what he disapproves in me. Lin- 
tend tosay what I please. I votein the affirmative. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. If, on Friday, we 
had sat here longer, and voted once, twice, or thrice | 


more, we would have organized this House upon |i 


a conservative and national basis. We are in that 
condition now, except as to the basis. Gentle- 
men upon the other side served us with notice 
then that they would not consent to another bal- |! 
lot. I am disposed to commend now that chalice || 
{ 
| 
i 


to their own lips. I vote “ay,” especially as 
we have now had ‘Gabriel ’s last trump,” the 
“erack of doom,’’ and the ‘ foregone conclu- 
sion.” | 
The result was then announced,as above re- 
cordet. 
Mr.SHERMAN. I move that the House now | 


| until Monday, and itis rather hard that gentlemen 


| and Maynarp were appointed. 


proceed to another vote, viva voce, for Speaker; 
and upon that I call the previous question. 

Mr. FLORENCE. [rise to a privileged mo- 
tion. I move that when the House adjourns, it 
adjourn to meet on Thursday next. 

Mr. KEITT. Upon that I demand the yeas 
and nays. : ; 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. That is a 
dilatory motion, to prevent the election of a 
Speaker, I understand. 

Mr. FLORENCE. On Friday, we submitted 
very kindly and gracefully to an adjournment 


will not reciprocate the favor. 

Mr. BURNETT. I move that this House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Uponthat motion I call for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. KEITT. Icall for tellers on the yeas and 
nays. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Burrinton 


The House divided; and the tellers reported 

fifty-four in the affirmative. 
` So the yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr.GARNETT. I desire to be excused from 
voting. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. On Friday, gen- | 
tlemen on that side asked that we should adjourn, 
and we consented, because they announced that 
they would have no further ballot. The adjourn- 
ment was against my judgment, it is true; but 
after some time the Democratic party yielded that 
much to their demands; and I now again ask that, 
by unanimous consent, the House adjourn. If 
you of the other side have the strength, you can | 
elect to-morrow; and it is now four o’clock and | 
past. J 
lation, at least, that we have compelled you to 
change front and strike your flag. 

Mr. BOCOCK. I do not think that a motion 


to be excused from voting upon a motion to ad- |! 


journ is a legitimate one. 
_Mr. GARNETT, Then I withdraw my mo- 
tion. 

Mr. COLFAX. I wish to draw the attention 
of the House to the fact that the whole of this | 
morning’s session has been occupied, not by mem- 
bers upon the Republican side of the House, but 
by gentlemen upon the other side. | 

Mr. WRIGHT. Irise to a question of order. | 
Is itin order for the gentleman to make these | 
remarks? | 

The CLERK. The Clerk desires to state to | 


If you defeat us, we shall have the conso- || 


the gentleman from Tennessee 
Mr. COLFAX. Iam responding toan appeal | 
which has been made to us from the other side. 
Mr. WRIGHT. I withdraw my objection. 
Mr. COLFAX. It has been stated by gentle- | 
men upon the other side of the House that they | 
wanted this House organized. [Great noise and 
confusion in the Hall.} 
The CLERK. The gentleman from Indiana | 
will suspend until order is restored in the Hall: 
After a brief interval, order being restored— 
Mr. COLFAX (resuming.) I wish to remind 


my friend from Missouri [Mr. Anperson] of the |, 


| 
pathetic appeal he made four or five wecks ago, i 
when he presented the petition of the mail con- | 
tractors, that this House should speedily organ- | 
ize, and that they should be paid, and I call upon | 
him to stand by us in our desire and determina- | 
tion to have another vote for Speaker, if possible. 

I desire, also, to have the country understand į 
the fact that, if three hours have been occupied in | 


taking the last vote, it has been by no fault of this i 


side of the House. The time has been oceupied 
by gentlemen upon the otber side in making ex- 
planations; and | desire gentlemen also to remem- 


We have had but one solitary ballot to-day. 


Mr. GARNETT. How many had we on f 


| tual aspect of affairs. 


Friday? 


Mri COLFAX. Iwillstate that, whenanappeal |; 
i was made from the other side of the House the 


other day, to kave the call for the yeas and nays | 
on the motion to adjourn withdrawn, after they 


| had occupied the whole day themselves, the gen- |} 


tleman from New York [Mr. Cokie] did with- | 
draw the call, in a spirit of comity. | 

Mr. GARNETT. Does not the gentleman | 
know that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Sray- | 
rox] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Corris] | 


got up upon that side of the House and said that 
they and thcir party took the responsibility of 
forcing an adjournment? And did not one of those 
gentlemen say that their party was in a terrified 
condition, and thé other that it was ina confused 
condition? 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, no. 

Mr. GARNETT. Did you not ask us to ad- 
journ, and give you an opportunity for consulta- 
tion; and did we not consent to that adjournment? 
Did you not give notice that you would fillibuster 
to prevent another ballot; and did we notagree to 
the arrangement you proposed ? 

Mr. FLORENCE, Belshazzar-like, they saw 
the handwriting on the wall, and read the words, 
“mene, mene, tekel, upharsin.”? [Laughter and 
loud calls to order.] 

Mr. COLFAX. Idesire to answer the gentle- 
man fromthe Accomacdistrict of Virginia. [Great 
confusion and uproar in the Hall.] On the occa- 
sion he refers to, we had a vote by yeas and nays 
onadjournment over, and a majority of the House 
voted in favor of such adjournment. We have 
voted now upon an adjournment, and a large ma- 
jority, including members of the gentleman ’s own 
party, have shown themselves opposed to an ad- 
journment. I want it to be known that there is 
a combination on that side, bound together in a 
factious opposition to the will of the majority, 
and who are resolved to fillibuster to prevent an 
organization of the House. I now yield to my 
friend from Tennessee, [Mr. Erueriver,| who 


i desires to make a suggestion. 


Mr. ETHERIDGE. Mr. Clerk 

Mr. FLORENCE. I cannot consent that the 
gentleman from Indiana shall farm out the floor. 
He must resign it altogether. [Increasing uproar 
and confusion in the Hall.] 

The CLERK. The Clerk will entertain no 
proposition and hear no discussion till order is 
restored. 

Mr. BURNETT. Who is entitled to the floor, 
Mr. Clerk ? 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. Davis] was recognized some time since 
as on the floor. 

Mr. COLFAX. I have yielded to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, i 

Mr. BURNETT. Thegentleman from Indiana 
kad no right to yield. 

The CLERK: The Clerk feels under obliga- 
fions to assign the floor to the gentleman from 
Mississippi, inasmuch as he has been trying to 
get it longer than anybody else. 

Mr, COLFAX. After the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee shall have made his suggestion, I will 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. The gentleman 
from Indiana has said that the adjournment on Fri- 
day last was had by the consent of the House. 
The record will show that that was not the case. 
I insisted on the yeas and nays on the motion to 
adjourn, until I was appealed to by gentleman on 
this side of the House; and I then asked dis- 
tinetly if the other side of the House would take 
the responsibility of adjournment? They said 
they would;and thereupon I withdrew my demand 
for the yeas and nays. Unless I had withdrawn 
it, this House could not have adjourned. The 
responsibility was distinctly assumed by that side 
of the House. The gentleman from Jowa said 
that his party was terrified 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. SPINNER. That was STANTON. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. And the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Sranroy] said that, on ac- 


count of their terrified condition, they must have 


an opportunity of consulting. I withdrew my de- 


| mand for the yeas and nays; but if we had stood 
ber that they themselyes proposed to us that we }} 
should have three ballots each day for Speaker. | 


firmly then, the adjouryment would not have been 
had. 

Mr. COLFAX. The explanation of the gen~ 
tlemen from Mississippi does not change the ac- 


Mr. STANTON. Permit me a word here. 
Mr. COLFAX. There was a clear indication 
in favor of the adjournment of the House by a 


i majority of six on the previous vote. 


Mr. BURNETT. That was to adjourn over 
till Monday. 

Mr. STANTON. I do not know what may 
be the feeling on this side of the House, but Fam 
perfectly satisfied that we will do no good by re- 
maining here. I think we ought to reciprocate 
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the courtesy extended to us the other day, the i 
other side taking the responsibility of adjourn- 
ment, and of the delay of organization. I speak |; 
only for myself. 

Many Democrats. We take it. 

Mr. STANTON. Well, then, let us vote to 
adjourn. 

‘Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. If we ad- 
journ, will the other side agree to have a ballotat 
twelve o’clock to-morrow? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois. I desire thatthere 
shall be an agreement that, on the meeting of the 
House to-morrow, we proceed to ballot, without 
debate. 

Some Democratic Memsers shouted ‘Yes!’ 
and others shouted “Not”? [Great noise and con- 
fusion in the Hall, and loud calls to order.] 

Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia. No, no. No agree- 
ment. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois. Is there any ob- 
jection to this proposition? [Cries of “Yes!” 
and ‘No!?’] 

Mr.STANTON. Hear me one moment. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Minois. With the under- 
standing, then, that after a call of the House to- 
morrow we shall proceed to a ballot, I consent to 
urge an adjournment. [Crics of ** Thatis right!”"] 
Is that consented to on the other side? [Cries of 
“Itis!??] Well, then, it is consented to on the 
otherside. [Some Democratic members expressed 
dissent.] I understand there is general consent; 
and, therefore, I hope our friends will agree to ad- 
journ. 

The CLERK. Is the call for the yeas and nays || 
withdrawn? , 

Mr. BUFFINTON. No, sir. i 

Mr. BURNETT. Well, I withdraw the mo || 
tion to adjourn. 

Mr. FLORENCE, And I withdraw the motion 
to adjourn over. 

Mr. BURNETT, (ata quarter pastfouro’clock, |! 
p.m.) I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. SPINNER demanded the yeas and nays. | 

Mr. KEITT called for tellers on the yeas and | 
nays. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Kerrr and 
BurvETrT were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes sixty-six. 

So the yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BURNETT. I would make a statement 
to gentlemen on the other side, if they would hear 
me. Weare nog ready to ballot again, to-day. 
On last Friday, when you stated that you were 
not ready to ballot, we agreed to adjourn. It is 
truc,as the gentleman from Indiana has remarked, 
that there had been a previous vote on the motion 
to adjourn till Monday, and that there had been 
a majority in favor of that motion. The object 
now of the Democratic party, and of those op- 
posed to the Republican organization, is not a 
factious opposition, We tell you frankly that 
you cannot have another ballot to-night. But I 
say to you this: that to-morrow, after a prelimi- 
nary vote or call of the House, to sce whether all 
of our men are here, we will vote direetly for 
Speaker; and I think I can speak for the Demo- 
cratic party. 

Republican Members. That will do. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is, if all our men are 
here. 

[Cries of That will do.” “Let us adjourn!”’] 

Mr. BURNETT. With that understanding, | 
hope that the gentleman who demanded the yeas 
and nays will withdraw the call. 

Mr. SPINNER. I withdraw it. 

The motion to adjourn was agreed to; and therc- į 
upon (at twenty minutes past four o clock, p.m.) 
the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Wepvespay, February 1, 1860. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Gunter. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate | 
areport of the Seerctary of State, communicating, 
in compliance with law, a statement of the fees 
received by the consular officers of the United |i 
States for the year 1858; the tariff of consular fees, |! 
and a list of all consular officers, on the 31st of || 
December, 1859, with other papers; whieh, on mo- il 
tion of Mr. ELAMLry, was referred to the Commit- it 


i the report, was referred to the Committee on 


it PETITIONS. 


| Texas, praying compensation for defending Cap- 


| officer, submitted a report, accompanied by a bill 


| Militia be instructed to inquire into the expediency of pay- 


| offered by Mr. Harran, to miscrt, at the end of 


tee on Commerce; and a motion by him to print 


Printing. 


Mr. RICE presented a memorial of citizens of 
New Uim, Minnesota, praying an investigation 
of certain outrages committed by a body of United 
States soldiers stationed at Fort Ridgely, the pun- 
ishment of the guilty parties, and indemnification 
for the losses suffered; which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and Militia. 

Mr. CLAY presented the memorial of Edward 
D. Tippett, a soldier in the war of 1812, praying | 
to be allowed bounty land; which was referred to 
the Committce on Public Lands. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE, 


Mr. FITZPATRICK, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs and Militia, to whom was re- 
ferred the petition of R. F. Blocker, E.J. Gurley, 
and J. F. Davis, licensed practitioners of law in 


tain Anderson, his officers, and men, who were ar- 
rested and tried for an alleged violation of the law 
of Texas in executing an order of their superior 


(S. No. 114) for the relief of R. F. Blocker, E. 
J. Gurley, and J. F. Davis. The bill was read, 
and passed to a sccond reading; and the report 
was ordered to be printed. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. GREEN asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 115) 
granting lo James M. Hughs and John J. Mudd 
the right of way through the public lands to con- 
struct a line of telegraph from Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, or Texas, to Los Angelos, California; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the | 
Committee on Public Lands. 

COMMITTEE ON PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS. 


On motion of Mr. BENJAMIN, it was i 


Ordered, That the Vice President appoint a member to | 


fill the vacancy in the Committee on Private Land Claims. |j 


HEATING THE CAPITOL. 


Mr. CLAY submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- | 
quested to communicate, if in his judgment com patible with 
the public interest, such information as the public offices 
may afford of all payments, agreements, and arrangements | 
made, and of all proposals which have becn received or 
invited, in relation to the heating and ventilating of the Cap- | 
itotand Post Office extension, together with the correspond- 
ence and action, so far asany has heen taken thereon, ofi 
later date than that communicated to the Senate in answer 
to the resolut»: of 110i Jane, 1858. 


SALARY TO ARMY OFFICERS. 


Mr. HALE. I desire to introduce a resolution, 
and I want to say a single word in regard to it, 
and that is, I understand the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs have reported a bill approximating 
somewhat to this. I think it is a great principle 
which ought to be adopted; and if there 1s no ob- 
jection to the resolution, Lask that it be consid- 
ered now: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs and 


ing the officers of the Army cach a gross sum per annwn, 
in lieu of the several allowances and commutations now 
allowed by law. | 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded 
to consider the resolution. 

Mr. GRIMES. I move to amend it by insert 
ing, “and officers of the marine corps,” after 
se Army.’” 

The amendment was agreed to; and the reso- 
lution, as amended, was adopted. 


TERRITORIAL POLICY. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
following resolution, which was submitted by Mr. 
Puen, on the 15th ultimo: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of repealing so much of the 
acts approved September 9, 1850, for the organization of | 
territorial governments in New Mexico and Utah, as re- 
quires that all the laws passed by the Legislatures of those 
Territories shall be submitted to Congress for approval or 
ection. 


The pending question being on the amendment 


the resolution, the following: 


And said committee is also instructed to inquire into the 
propriety of authorizing the people of cach of said Terri- 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| the petition ? 


tories to clect all their territorial officers, executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial, in such manner as the Legislature 
thereof shail provide. 


Mr. WADE. My colleague who offered the 
resolution is not here, nor is the Senator who 
moved the amendment. Perhaps it had better lie 
over until they come in. I move that it lie on the 
table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DOME OF THE CAPITOL. 


_My. BRIGHT. Isubmitthe following resolt- 
tion: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds be instructed to inquire whether any doubt, as.to 
the stability and safety of the work of the dome of the Cap- 
ito], has caused its. slow progress; whether any change has 
been made in the plans laid before the committees of Con- 
gress at the time the appropriations were made; also what 
relation the prices, paitl or to be paid, bear to the original 
estimates, and whether the estimates are now considered 
sufficient. What contracts, agreement, bids, or proposals 
for work or materials have been made, invited, or rejected. 
And whether it is expedient to arrest the continuation of 
the work. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Publie Buildings: and 
Grounds be instructed to inquire in the present state of the 
contracts and arrangements for completing the porticoes of 
the Capitol extension; whether it is possible to fulfill the 
present contracts for marble and for marble columns, and 
whether any additional legislation is necessary on this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. BRIGHT. These resolutions refer some 
important matters to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, the appropriate commit- 
tee to consider them, and I hope there will be no 
objection to the passage of the resolutions. 

Mr. HALE. I shall not object to that, and 
shall vote for them, and if the Senator does not 
want an amendment I shall not propose any, but 
if he does not propose an amendment I shall offer 


| a resolution to-morrow instructing them to extend 


that inquiry still further as to the ability and ca- 
pacity of the old building to sustain the dome 


| that is to be erected upon it according to the plan. 


I do not believe it mysclf, and 1 think the better 
way would be to tear that old thing down. 

Mr. BRIGHT. That isa matter we shall con- 
sider of course, if it is the pleasure of the Senate 
to refer these resolutions to the appropriate com- 
mittee. I have no objection to an amendment, 
such as that proposed by the Senator, or he can 
offer it in a scparate form. 

Mr. HALE. I will offer it to-morrow. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I did not hear the first clause 
of the resolutions read, and I ask the Senator 
from Indiana if there is anything there which calls 
for the amount already expended? 

Mr. BRIGHT. There is not. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Then I move to amend the 
first resolution by adding, at the end of it, the 


-words, * and the amount already expended.”? 


Mr. BRIGHT. To report the amount already 
expended? j 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes; to report the amount 
already expended. : 

Mr. BRIGHT. That is shown, however, by 
the record. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Let us have it altogether. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Very well. Ihave no objec- 
tion to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to; and the reso- 
lutions, as amended, were adopted. 


SENATE LIBRARY. 


The Senate next proceeded to consider the fol- 
lowing resolution, submitted by Mr. MALLORY, 
on the 23d of December, 1859: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Library be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of having a suit- 


i able room fitted up for a Senate library. 


The resolution was agreed to, 
PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


Mr. PUGH. Task that the petition and papers 
in support of the claim of Adam Sener, of Stark 
county, Ohio, a soldier in the war of 1812, to a 
pension, be taken from the files, and referred. to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. CLAY. Task the Senator if the Commit- 
tee on Pensions has hitherto acted adversely on 


Mr. PUGH. Iam not aware of it. 

Mr. CLAY. If the committee has once re- 
ported, it would not be in order unless some new 
evidence were offered. 

Mr. PUGH. My impression is that the case 
was never reported at all. 
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Mr, CLAY. I will not object to it. 
There being no objection, the motion was 
agreed to. 


BANK ISSUES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced that the 
next business in order was the following reso- 
lution, reported by Mr. Sumext, on the 17th of 
January, from the select committee on the banks 
of the District of Columbia: 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient to authorize the estab- 
lishment, either by general or special laws, of banks of issue 
in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. SLIDELL. I have declined naming any 
day for the consideration of that resolution, and 
a bill which accompanied it, until the organiza- 
tion of the other House, under the common un- 
derstanding of the Senate. So soon as we have 
notice of the organization of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, | shall move to make that resolution, 
and the bill accompanying it, the special order of 
the day for an early day. I desire it to lie over 
for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no ob- 
jection, that order will be made. 


TERRITORY OF DAKOTA, 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the following resolution, submitted by Mr. Rice, 
on the 24th of January: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be instruct- 
ed to report a bill for the organization of Dakota, which 
shall include al} of that portion of the former Territory of 
Minnesota not embraced within the limits of the State of 
Minnesota, or such other boundaries as said committee 
may deem best for the publie interest. 


Mr. GRIMES. I move to amend that resolu- 


tion by striking out all after the word ‘ that’? | 


and inserting: 


The Committee on Territories be instructed to report a 
bill to attach all that part of the former Territory of Minne- 


sota, not now included in the State of Minnesota, to the | 


Territory of Nebraska. 


Mr. PUGH. Whilst I do not make it an ob- 


jection, I think it is a bad practice to instruct the | 


committees to do thus and so. I would suggest to 


the Senator from Minnesota, and also to the Sena- | 


tor from Iowa, that they propose to instruct the 
committee to inquire into the propricty of these 
things, and the committee will then have some 
discretion. The original resolution is to instruct 


the committee to report a bill for a particular į 


Territory. It may not be advisable to create that 
Territory at present, and I want the committee to 
examine that question; and I suggest that the 
committee inquire into the expedicney of these 
propositions. 

Mr. GRIMES. Iam notanxious that the com- 
mittee should be instructed to report at all; but if 
the committee are to be instructed to report, I am 


desirous that they should be instructed to report | 


in favor of attaching all the former territory of 
Minnesota, not now included within the present 
limits of the State of Minnesota, to the Territory 
of Nebraska for judicial and governmental pur- 
poses; and the reason why I have offered this 
amendment is because I do not think there isany 
public exigency, any necessity, for the creation 
of anew Territory. So faras I am able to learn, 
there are very few, if any, people residing within 
the limits of what is now called, in common par- 
lance, Dakota Territory; and those few, as faras 
I understand, are Indian traders and speculators, 
whose families live within the States of Minne- 
sota and lowa, and the Territory of Nebraska, but 
who have small camp establishments to which 
they propose to resort in case this new Territory 


shall be erected. There being no necessity for the | 
creation of such a Territory, and the distance not į 
being so remote that, if people did reside within | 


what is called the Territory of Dakota, they could 
not go to Nebraska, to transact all the busincss 


they may have with the territorial government, ; 


I can see no reason forthe creation of anew Fer- 
ritory there. 

Mr. RICE. I ask that the resolution and 
amendment may lic over for a few days. I may 
have something to say in regard to them, and I 
am not prepared this morning. 

Mr. GWIN. I suggest to the Senator from 


Minnesota to accept the amendment proposed by į 


the Senator from Ohio, to instruct the committee 
to inquire into the expediency of the proposed 
measure. atte 

{That is right!’7] 


* 


f on the 18th of January: 


j ple of the United States; that Congress has full power and 


| ernment of such Territories; and that, in the exercise of 
į such power, it is the duty of Congress so to legislate in re- 


į been duly convicted. 


! sure me, of course I will proceed now. 


Mr. RICE. I accept that amendment. 
Senator from Iowa has, by the amendment he has 
offered and the remarks he has made, somewhat 
changed the aspect that 1 was in hopes the resolu- 
tion would have assumed. I presume he is not 
aware that there is a large settlement in Dakota, 
about seven or cight hundred miles, or perhaps 
more, from the seat of government of the new 
Territory of Nebraska—a settlementnotcomposed 
of speculators or of Indian traders, but a settle- 
ment which a few years ago containcd some five 
thousand people—I am speaking of the settlement 
on the Red River of the North. That settlement 
is not included within the limits of the State of 
Minnesota; itis all in the proposed new Territory 
of Dakota. If, however, the Senator’s constitu- 
ents are willing to permit a country of the extent 
of this to remain unorganized on their border, 
mine certainly can be; a country which criminals | 
from his State as well as mine only have to ste 
into in order to be out of the reach of the law. 
ask that the subject may be postponed for the 
present. Perhaps it would be better to lay the 
resolution on the table for the present, and I make 
that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PRINTING OF A REPORT. 


Mr. IVERSON. I move that the report made 
from the Committee on Claims by the Senator 
from New Hampshire, [Mr. Ciarx,] at the last 
Congress, be reprinted for the use of members. I | 
mean the reportin the case of Letitia Humphreys, 
administrator of Atkinson, commonly called 
the Florida cases. I desire the committee to be 
putin full possession of the facts and circumstances 
in that case; and, having inquired this morning 
of the proper officers, I find that only a single copy | 
of that report can be found. It is important, I 
think, that the Senate should be in possession of 
all the facts in the case. I therefore move that the 
ordinary number of copies of that report be printed 
for the use of the the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That motion must 
go to the Committce on Printing. 


PROPERTY IN TERRITORIES. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
following resolutions, submitted by Mr. Brown 


Resolved, That the ‘Territories are the common property 
of ali the States, and that it is the privilege of the citi- 
zens of all the States to go into the Territories with every 
kind or description of property recognized by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and held under the laws of any 
of the States; and that itis the constitutional duty of the 
law-making power, wherever lodged or by whomsoever 
exercised, whether by the Congress or uve Territorial Legi 
lature, to enact sueb laws as may be found necess: 
the adequate and sufficient protection of such property. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be instructe 
to insert in any bill they may report for the organization of 
new Territories a clause declaring it to be the duty of the 
‘Territorial Legislature to enact adequate and sufficient laws 
for the protection ofall kinds of property, as above described, 
within the limits of the ‘Territory ; and that, upon its failure 
or refusal to do so, it is the admitted duty of Congress to 
interfere and pass such laws. 

The pending question being on the amendment 
of Mr. Wirgixsox, to strike out all after the 
word ** Resolved,’ where it first occurs, and in- 
sert: 

‘Phat the Territories are the common property of the peo- 


authority to pass all laws necessary and proper for the gov- 


lation to slavery therein, that the interests of frec labor may 
be encouraged and protected in such Te ries. j 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be instructed 
to insert in any bill they may report for the organization of | 
new Territories, a clanse declaring that there shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in such Territo- 
ries except in punishment for crime whereof the party has 


Mr. FITCH. In moving on Monday to defer 
the consideration of these resolutions until to-day, 
I did so because of the then absence of one or two 
Senators, whose views upon the subject embraced ! 
in the resolutions it would be impossible for me 
to forbear referring to, more or less. Onc of those ; 
Senators, the Senator from Ilinois, [Mr. Dova- 
LAs,] has not since been in his seat. He hasbeen, 
I am informed, out of the city. Whether he is 
now in the city or not, lam unable to say. If 
he is not, I should again prefer deferring the dis- 
cussion of these resolutions, for my own part. If 
he is within the city, and any Senator can so as- 
In the 
absence of information on that head, with the 


The l] 


assent of the Senate, I will move the further post- 
ponement of the resolutions until to-morrow, at 
half past one o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PUGH. As these are important reso- 
lutions, and an important amendment has been 
moved, I suggest that the resolutions and amend- 
ment be printed. I make that motion. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BROWN. 1 rather think the postpone- 
ment of the resolutions under the cireumstances 
was based on a misapprehension. I have not seen 
the Senator from Illinois, but I understand that 
he returned to the city last evening. [** Let it 
go!’] Very well; I make no objection; but F 
wanted to say for myself, Mr. President, that I 
am sincercly desirous of having a vote at an early 
day on the resolutions, and therefore 1 hope that 
these motions to postpone from day to day, in 
order that the discussion may go on, and the reso- 
lutions possibly, after a while, be crowded out at 
the end of the session, without any expression 
of opinion on the part of the Senate, will not be 
insisted on. I have no objection to this post- 
ponement; but I give notice that hereafter, as the 
introducer of the resolutions, I shall object to 
postponements, 

Mr. FITCH. Iam governed solely, in making 
the motion to postpone, by a desire not to allude 
to any Senator’s opinion upon the subjects em- 
braced in the resolutions, so as to do that Senator 
the least injustice, which might possibly be done 
in his absence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 
the chair.) The motion to postpone has been put 
to the Senate, and agreed to. ‘There is no ques- 
tion now before the Senate. : 

Mr. CLAY. If there be no question before 
the Senate that is interesting to any Senator at 


! this time, I move that the Senate proceed to the 


consideration of executive business. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. y 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
and after some time spent thercin, the doors were 
reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepvespay, February 1, 1860. 


The House met at twelve o’clock,m. The gal- 
leriesand the various passages leading to the Hal! 
were crowded with spectators,*who manifested 
the most intense interest in the proceedings, it 
being confidently expected that they would result 
in the election of a Speaker. 

The Rabbi M. J. Rapua, of New York, 
opened the proceedings with the following prayer: 

Almighty and most merciful God, we approach 
Thy presence this day to thank Thee for Thy 
past mercies, and humbly to beseech Thee to 
continue and extend the same to Thy servants, 
the Representatives of these United States in 
Congress assembled. ` 

Lord, great and manifold have been Thy boun- 
tics to this highly-favored land. Heartfelt and sin- 
cere are our thanks. While the vast despotisms 
of Asia are crumbling into dust, and the effete 
monarchies of the Old World can only sustain 
themselves by yielding to the pressure of the spirit 
of the age, it has been Thy gracious will that in 
this Western hemisphere there should be estab- 
lished a Commonwealth after the model of that 
which Thou, Thysclf, didst bestow on the tribes 
of Isracl, in their best and purest days. The Con- 
stitution and the institutions of this Republic prove 
to the world that men, created in Thy image and 
obedient to Thy bchests, are not only capable, 
fully capable, of self-government, but that they 
know best how to combine civil liberty with ready 
obedience to the laws, religious liberty with warm 
zeal for religion, absolute general equelity with 
sincere respect for individual rights. In acquiring 
and carrying out these most wise institutions, Thy 
protection, Lord, has been signally manifest. It 
was Thy right hand that defended the founders of 
this Commonwealth, during the long and perilous 
struggle of right against might. It was Thy wis- 
dom that inspired them when they established this 
Congress, to be what Thy tabernacle, with the 
urim and thummim —right and équity — were in- 
tended to have been fot the tribes of Israel—the 
heart of the entire nation, where the wants, the 
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feelings, and wishes of all might become known, 
to be respected by all, so that union might create 
strength, and concord keep pace with prosperity. 

Lord, the ordinary life-time ofa man has barely 
elapsed since this 
and under its auspices our country, from being 
feeble and poor has become wealthy and power- 
ful, ready to take rank with the mightiest, and 
Thou, O Lord, wilt realize unto it Thy gracious 
promise unto Uhy chosen people: Vehosircha ado- 
nai letobeh —the Lord will distinguish thee for 
that which is good. 

Supreme Ruler of the universe, many days and 
many weeks have gone by since thy servants, 
our Representatives, first met in this Congress, 
but not yet have they been able to organize their 
House. Thou who makest peace in Thy high 
Heavens, direct their minds this day tha® with 
one consent they may agree to choose the man 
who, without fear and without favor, is to pre- 
side over this assembly. To this intent, Father 
most gracious, do Thou endow them with Thy 
spirit; the spirit of wisdom and of understanding; 
the spirit of counsel and of amity; the spirit of 
knowledge and of fearof the Lord. Grant, Father, 
that amidst the din of conflicting interests and 
opinions, Thy grace may direct them so that each 
one of them and all of them may hold the even 
tenor of their way—the way of moderation and 
of equity; that they may speak and act and legis- 
late for Thy glory and the happiness of our coun- 
try; so that, from the North and from the South, 
from the East and from the West, one feeling of 
satisfaction may attend their labors; while the 
whole people of the land joyfully repeat the words 
of Thy Psalmist: “ Elow good and how pleasant 
itis when brethren dwell together in unity.” 

Lord God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, 
I, Thy servant, beseech Thee bless these Repre- 
sentatives, even as Thou hast directed Thy priests 
to bless Thy people. 

Yebarekeka adonai Veyishinireka. 

Ya-air adonat panaraleke wy-chanencka. 

Yissa adonai penar aleka veyasem Leka Shalom. 


May the Lord bless ye and preserve ye. 

May the Lord cause his countenance to shine 
upon ye and be gracious unto ye. 

May the Lord raise his countenance unto ye 
and grant ye peace. 

May this blessing of the one who liveth and 
who reigneth forever rest upon your counsels 
and yourselves this day, and evermore. Amen. 

TILE SPEAKERSHIP. 

The CLERK stated the business in order to be 
Mr. Suerman’s motion, submitted last evening, 
to proceed to a ballot for Speaker, on which the 
previous question had been called and seconded. 

Mr. PHELPS moved that there be a call of the 
House. 

~The motion was agrecd to. N 

The roll was called; and the following members 
failed to answer to their names: Messrs. Brown, 
Horace F. Crank, Cirarx B. Cocurane, and 
SraLLwonrrh. 

During the call, 

Mr. BOCOCK said: Are the names of absentees 
being called now for the third time for excuses? 

The CLERK. They are. 

Mr. BOCOCK. Then, E move that Mr. Hor- 
ace F. Crarr be excused, on the ground that he 
is a gentleman of rather slow motions, and is not 
in the habit of attending the House so carly as 
this. On the motion to excuse Mr. Crarg, I call 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ADRAIN asked what the question was. 

Mr. BOCOCK. There are a number of gentle- 
men absent on the roll-cal] that is about to be com- 
pleted. Ihave calicd for the yeas and nays in 
order to give our friends time to get in. Assoon 
as I find they are all in, I will ask the House to 
dispense with a further vote on the question to 
excuse Mr. CLARK. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 119, nays 107; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Ad- 
rain, Aldrich, Alley, William C. Anderson, Ashley, Bab- 
bit, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Royee, Brayton, Bris- 
tow, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, 
Corwin, Covode, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, John G. Davis, 
Dawes, Delano, Duct, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, 
Ely, Etheridge, Farnsworth, Ferry, Foster, Frank, Prenen, 
Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Wall, J. Morrison 
Harris, Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Hughes, Hum- 


Sonstitution came into force, | 


| them have a ballot. 


phrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, Wil- j 


liam Kellogg, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, 
Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, Elbert S. Martin, 
McKean, McKnight, McQueen, Miles, Moorhead, Morse, 
Nelson, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Perry, Porter, Potter, Pottle, 
Piyor, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, 
Scranton, Sedgwick, Sherman, Spaulding, Spinner, Stan- 
ton, Stevens, Stokes, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, 
Tompkins, Train, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, 
Wi aldron, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washbume, 
Israet Washburn, Wells, Wison, Windom, Winslow, 
Wood, and Woodruff—119. 

NAYS—Mesers. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, 
Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, 
Bouligny, Brabson, Branch, Briggs, Burch, Burnett, John 
B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, Jobn Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, 
James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, 
Reuben Davis, De Jamette, Dimmick, Edmundson, Eng- 
lish, Fenton, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, Gilmer, 
Hamilton, Hardeman, John T. Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, 
Hill, Hindman, Holnan, Houston, Howard, Jackson, Jen- 
kins, Jones, Keitt, Kenyon, Kunkel, Lamar, Landrum, 
Larrabee, James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, 
Mallory, Charles D. Martin, Maynard, McClernand, Me- 
Pherson, McRae, Millson, Millward, Montgomery, Laban 
T. Moore, Sydenham Moore, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, 
Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Pettit, Peyton, Pheips, Pugh, 
Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, James C. Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, 
Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William Smith, William 
N.H. Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, William Stew- 
art, Stout, ‘Thomas, Underwood, Vatlandigham, Vance, 
Walton, Webster, Whiteley, Woodson, and Wright—107. 

So the House-agreed to excuse Mr. CLARK. 


Mr. FLORENCE, when his name was called, 
said: Desiring to hold every man to his constitu- 
tional obligations, I cannot vote to excuse Mr. 
Crank. [vote “no. ?”? 

Mr. MARTIN, of Virginia, when his name 
was called, said: Supposing that Mr. Cuarx is 
detained by sickness, I vote “ay.” 

On the result being announced, as above, 

Mr. WINSLOW moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the Housc agreed to excuse Mr. Cranx. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to sug- 
gest that there is no such motion known to par- 
liamentary law. It is only under the rules of the 
House that a motion to reconsider can be made. 

Mr. BOCOCK. 1 move that further proceed- 
ings under the call be dispensed with; and on that 
1 demand the -yeas and nays. 

Mr. SHERMAN. We understood, on this 
side of the House, that there was an agreement 
last night that we should proceed to ballot this 


moming: 
FLORENCE. We merely want to get 


Mr. 
our people in. 

A Memper. They arc all here now. 

Mr. BOCOCK. I withdraw the call for the 
yeas and nays. 

The question was taken; and all further pro- 
ceedings in the call were dispensed with, 

The question recurred on ordering the main 
question on Mr. Sxenman’s motion to proceed to 
ballot for Speaker. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I desire simply to 
ask a question. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, (Mr. Morris,] it will be in the memory 
of the House, in excusing himself for changing 
his vote from Mr. Smitu, of North Carolina- 

Mr. GROW. I rise toa point of order. My 
point of order is that Jast night, before the ad- 


| journment, the gentleman from Kentucky, {Mr. 
i Buryerr,] undertaking to speak for his side of 


the House, said that if the House would then ad- 


į journ, we should have a vote this morning with- 


out debate, with the understanding that there 
should be first a call of the House. Upon that 
understanding the House adjourned. 

Mr. SPINNER. I withdrew the call for the 
yeas and nays upon the motion to adjourn, on the 
agreement of gentlemen on that side of the House, 
that there should be this morning a vote for 
Speaker without debate. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Certainly. 
not going into any general debate. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Gentlemen opposite need 
not be so very sensitive. We are going to let 
But we desire some inform- 
ation first. Who knows but what I might want 
to change my vote? agree that it would not be 
proper to enter into a general debate; but stili I 
might want to ask a question, and I suppose that 
privilege is not to be denied me. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Itwas not my pur- 
pose to obstruct the business of the House 

Mr. GROW. I have only this to say: The 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Burner] made 
an appeal to his own side of the House to know 
if there was any objection to the proposition 
which he made, and no one objected. 


I am 


|| proposition, which seems to have been generally 


Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. There were many: 
objections made. 

Mr. GROW. Then the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky deceived this side of the House...'That is 


all. 

Mr. BURNETT. Ido not understand the lan- 
guage of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GROW. I said that the gentleman from 
Kentucky stated that it was the agreement of that 
side of the House thatif the House then adjourned, 
there should be a vote taken this morning with- 
out delay; and thatif there was not such an agree- 
ment the gentleman deceived this side of the 
House. 

Mr. BURNETT. I will say this: I made a 
statement in which I understood there was a gen- 
eral acquiescence, that if there was then. an ad- 
journment we would vote this morning.after such 
preliminary motions as for a call of the House, 
and to adjourn, in order to give time for members 
to come in, and 1 am in favor of carrying out that 
understanding now. i 

Mr. GROW. I think the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky does not understand me. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I should have been 
through by this time if gentlemen had allowed 
me to go on. “ 

Mr. STANTON. [I appealed to my political 
friends last night to consent to an adjournment, 
upon the express understanding that there should 
be no delay or discussion when we met here to- 
day, but that a vote should be taken. Now, sir, 
with that understanding, I submit to gentlemen 
on the other side whether it is strictly upon the 
square that interrogatories shall be propounded, 
and a debate opened, which may protract the bal- 
loting indefinitely? : 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. It is just because 
Ithink that gentlemen upon that side of the House 


| are not upon the square that I desire to propound 


these interrogatories. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yesterday evening, when 
the proposition was made for an adjournment, I 
expressly dissented to the conditions proposed; 
though, so far as [ am concerned, I am willing 
that the ballot shall take place without delay or 
discussion; but J repeat, that I expressly objected 
to the agreement proposed at the time the adjourn- 
ment took place. [Cries of “Order !”’}] 

Republican Members. No objection was heard 
on this side. i 

Mr. HOUSTON. That may be; but that is not 
my fault. The objection was heard on this side 
of the House. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois. [Cries of “ Or- 
der!’’} Last evening: 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Lam upon the floor. 
[Shouts of “Order! and confusion.] 

Mr. MORRIS, of Hlinois. I want to know 
whether these remarks are in order, when a mo- 

ion has been made for the previous question. 
That motion is now pending before the Louse, 
and I object to. all remarks and all discussion upon 
the part of anybody. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Mr, Clerk, my 
desire for an adjournment last evening was very 
much prompted by the statement of gentlemen 
opposite, that we should have a vote to-day with- 
out delay. : 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I object to my col- 
league proceeding with any remarks. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I desire to say 
this: 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Icall the gentleman 
to order. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Tlinois 
[Mr. Morris] raises the question of order, that 
| the previous question having been demanded, no 
debate is in order; but that the Clerk must put 
the question without delay. 
| Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I submit to gen- 
| tlemen upon this side of the House that, even if 
there was not a perfect understanding on this side 
| of the House that this vote should be taken with- 
| out debate, still, if it was so understood upon the 
| other side, it would be creditable in us to respect 
iit, and indulge in no discussion. i 

Mr. GROW. 1 desire to call attention to the 
reported proceedings, in reference to this matter, 
in the Globeef to-day. Mr. Buryerr makes the 


assented to. Mr. Houston adding,“ That is, ifall 
our menarchere.” [Criesof * Vote!” Vote] | 
At this point a pause occurred, during which 
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Mr. Smitu, of Virginia, was engaged in conver- 

sation with members around him. 

_ — The CLERK put the question, on ordering the 
main question, and declared it carried. 

He then put the question on the motion, that 
the House procced to vote for Speaker, and de- 
clared it to b&adopted. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I desire to know 
whether I am in order now in proceeding with 
my remarks. [Loud cries of “ Call the roll!’’] 

The CLERK. The Clerk supposed that the 
gentleman from Virginia had abandoned the floor. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. No, sir, I had not. 
I have been standing here all the time waiting for 
an opportunity to proceed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Irise to a point of order. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. A gentleman rose 
to a question of order before, and it was that I 
was listening to—— [Cries of ‘* Order!” ‘Call 
the roll? k 

Mr. SHERMAN. The House having ordered 
that it will procecd tó a vote, viva voce, for Speaker, 
I submit that no one can interfere with that order 
by debate. 


e 


The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to say to | 


the gentleman from Virginia, that, after discussion 
had taken place upon the point of order, he waited 
a short time; but the gentleman seemed to have 
abandoned the floor; he seemed to be engaged in 
conversation with gentlemen around him. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Notat all. Idid 
not abandon the floor. I was standing up all the 
time. 

The CLERK. The Clerk then put the ques- 
tion, “Shall the main question be now pat?” 
The gentleman from Virginia made no objection; 
and no objection was made by any one else. The 
Clerk then put the further question upon the mo- 


tion, that the House proceed to vote viva voce for | 


Speaker; and it was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Well, that was all 
founded on a mistake, as I had not yielded the 
floor, and it amounts to nothing. I will, therc- 
fore, proceed with my remarks. [Cries of “No 
you can’t!’ “Order!” and much confusion.] 
Well, then I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the main question was ordered. [Cries of “Order!” 
and confusion. 


The CLERK. The Clerk will state that, ac- | 


cording to the parliamentary law, there is no such 
motion known as a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Well, I will go on 
with my remarks. This whole difficulty scems 
to have grown out of a misapprehension, on the 

art of the Clerk. [Shouts si “Order”? on the 
Xepublican side, and great uproar in the House.) 

Mr. SHERMAN. Now, I wish to test the 
question whether the House will execute its order 
or not. [object to the gentleman proceeding. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I desire to puta 


question to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, | 


[Shouts of Order 177] 


Mr. MORRIS, of [linois. [call the gentleman | 


to order. L hope good faith will be observed upon 
this side of the House, and that this trifling will 
bedispensed with. The gentleman has been called 
to order time and again. Icall him to order now. 
If he is in order let the Clerk so decide. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. 


after this vote has been taken. It was my under- 
standing, and the understanding, I think, gencer- 
ally on this side of the House, that we were to 
come here to-day and vote, without a resort to 
any dilatory motions or further discussion, and 
I ask the gentleman, in all fairness, to defer his 
remarks for the present. 

Mr. FLORENCE, 
“Order!”] misapprchends the purpose of the 
gentleman from Virginia. [Cries of “ Order!” 
“Call the roll”? and tumultuous confusion. ] 

Mr. ADRAIN. I object to debate. 

Mr. FLORENCE. If you had allowed the 
gentleman to go on with his remarks while you 
have been calling “Order,” and “ Call the roll,” 
he would have finished before now. - 

Mr. ADRAIN. The House has decided to 
proceed to ballot, and I object to any discussion. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I beg leave to make a sug- 
gestion to my colleague from Virginia, 


think wih remedy the whole matter. My col- 


league is a much older and far more experienced | 


č of this 


man than myself, but In the present sta 
um that 


controversy, I beg leave to suggest to 


I appeal to the gen- |i 
tleman from Virginia to defer his remarks until |! 


The gentleman [shouts of | 


which [| 


he can accomplish his object by making his in- 
quiry when his name is called in the regular order 
of the vote for Speaker. I presume there will be 
no objection, under these circumstances, and the 


in that mode. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I shall be ruled out, 
sir; for that delightful lover of order from Illinois 
| will perhaps raise a question of good faith. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. ‘That delightful 
lover of order from Illinois,” calls the delightful 
out-of-order gentleman from Virginia to order. I 
ask the Clerk whether there is nowany debatable 
question before the House? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
from Illinois himself in order? 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I protest against 
any member infringing the agreement and under- 
standing which seemed to prevail upon all sides 
yesterday. I know, sir, that if a discussion is 
opened herc, it will occupy the whole day. For 
one, I want to see this farce ended. [Cries of 
| That is right!” from both sides.] 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I am very much 
amused. 
i! the Republican benches.] I wish to say, Mr 
! Clerk. 
| from the Republican benches.} I submit. [Cries 
of “ Order!” **Order!’?} I say to the other side 
|| that I will leave the matter to the decision of the 
Clerk. [Cries of “ Order!’ ‘t Order !”’ ** Call the 
roll!” 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave respect- 
| fully to suggest to the gentleman from Virginia 


| 
i 
i 
i 
| 
| 
{ 


Ts the gentleman 


| not think, under the parliamentary law, that the 
gentleman is now in order. [Cries from the Re- 
publican benches of ‘t Order!’? ‘* Call the roll t?) 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. There was so much 
clamor around me that I did not quite hear the 
Clerk; but I submit. 


SPEAKER ELECTED. 


The House then proceeded to the forty-fourth 
and last ballot for Speaker, with the following 
result: Whole number of votes, 233; necessary 
to a choice, 117; of which— 


1] Mr. Pennington received........5. sarsesosos AOIR aki 
{| Mr. McClernand.... SEERE . 85 
if Mr. Gilmer... krii - 16 
Mr. Crawford as 4 
HO Mr. Wiliam N. Uf. Smith 4 
if Mr. MeQueenasess 2 
Mr. Stevenson.. $ 
Mr. Etheridge 1 
i, Mr. Miles..... 1 
i Mr. soe l 
Mr. dedaro 1 


The following is the vote in detail: 
Foy Mr. Pennington—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Adrain, 
Aldrich, Alley, Ashic 


Carter, Case, Col- 
IL Winter Davis, 
gerton, Edwards, Biot, 
» Foster, Frank, French, 
Hale, Hall, Tlaskin, Hel- 


| Biy, E ! 
Gooeh, Graham, Gr 
i mick, Hicionan, 
| kin, Francis W. Keliog: 
Killinger, DeWitt C. L 
Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, MeKnight, McPherson, Mill- 
ward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, 
Nixon, Olin, Patmer, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottie, 
Reynolds, Rice, Christopber Robinson, Royee, Schwartz, 
Scranton, Sedgwick, Sherman, Sonies, Spaulding, Spinner, 
Sianton, Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, 
Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, ‘Train, Trimble, Vandever, 
Vau Wyck, Verrec, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader 
C. Washburn, Wihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, 
Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff. 

For Mr. MeClernand—Mes Alien, Thomas L. Ander- 
son, Ashmore, Avery, Bé ue, Barr, Barrett, Bocock 
Bouligny, Branch, Burch, Burnett, Horace P. Clerk, Jobn 


w, Gurley, 


iliam Kellogg, Ke 


yon, Kilgore, 


James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Davidson, John G. 
Davis, Reuben Da De Jarnette, Dimmick, Edmundson, 

glish, Florence, 
Join T. Harris, Ha 
Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Kunkel, Lama 
i| Landrum, Larrabec, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Charl 
i: D. Ma S. Martin, McRac, Milson, Montgomer, 

saac iblack, Nocil, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, 

i Pryor, gan, Riggs, James ©. Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, 
Scott, Sickles, Simms, Siugicton, William Smith, Steven- 
son, James A. Stewart, Stour, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, 
Vallandigham,. Whiteley, Winslow, Wood and Wright. 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. Green Adams, William C. An- 
| derson, Brabsou, Bristow, Etheridge, J. Morrison Harris, 
Hatton, Hill, James M. Leach, Malory, Laban T. Moore, 
Nelson, Quarles, William N. H. Smith, Stokes, and Web- 
ster. 

For Mr. Crauford—Messrs. Clopton, Curry, McQueen, 
and Pugh. 

For Mr. William N. H. Smith—Messrs. Boteler, Harde- 
man, Maynard, and Vance. 


gentleman can accomplish the object he desires | 


[Cries of ‘Order!’ ‘Order !?? from | 


{Renewed cries of “ Order!?? “ Order”? | 


i that he desires to do him no injustice; but he does || 


i, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Jun- Í 


rch, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, i 


B. Clark, Clemens, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, $; 
> 3 > 2 2 2 


ouke, Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilton, |: 
vkins, Hindman, Holinan, Houston, 


For Mr. Mc Queen—Messrs. Bonham and Miles. 

For Mr. Stevenson—Mr. Boyce. 

For Mr. Etheridge—Mr. Gilmer. 

For Mr. Miles—Mr. Keitt. 

For Mr. Houston—Mv. McClernand. 

For Mr. Boyce—Mr. Sydenham Moore. 

During the call of the roll, the following pro- 
ceedings took place: i 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, when his name was 
called, said: I ask the permission of the House to 
make a remark. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I rise toa question oforderg 
In the first place, Mr. Clerk, I believe it to be out 
of order, unless it be by general consent of the 
House, to enter into discussion during a vote for 
Speaker. I believe, in the second place, that it is 
in violation of the spirit of the agreement entered 
into last night that this vote should proceed with- 
out debate. 

Mr. BONHAM. I protest against that. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I make the point of order 
upon those two grounds. I say that discussion 
isnot inorder. In my judgment, I repeat that 
debate during this vole is In violation of the agree- 
‘ment of yesterday. 

Mr. FLORENCE, I conceive that the gentle- 
‘man from Ohio has made an argument instead of 
_a point of order, and [ think that that argumént 
may be controverted upon the other side. If the 
| gentleman from Missouri differs from the gentle- 
man from Ohio, he can, I suppose, state that dif- 
ference. , 
| Mr. CLEMENS. Lhope that the gentleman 
: from the Ashtabula district of Ohio [Mr. Huren- 
i ins] will withdraw his objection. Iam willing to 

concede the fact that Mr. Pennineron is to be 
i the Speaker of this House; but I submit to the 
| other side that they can gain nothing by suppress- 
i ing freedom of explanation. Let gentlemen on 
this side who wish to define their position do so. 
You have the advantage, and you can keep it. 
The hour of triumph, gentlemen, is the hour of 
magnanimity. [Cries of “ Go on!” “Go on!” 
from the Republican benches.] 

Mi: HUTCHINS. I withdraw my point of 
order. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Before I cast my 
vote, I desire to make some explanation to the 
House and to the country. J intend, sir, to vote 
for Mr. McCriernayp, of Illinois. I did it yes- 
terday, and I intend to do itto-day. Before Teast 
that vote, I wantit understood that I do not agree 
with that gentleman in reference to the power of 
a Territorial Legislature to exclude slavery. I 
regard Mr. McCrernanp as a Democrat, and a 
national man. He has acted with us in our organ- 
ization against the Republican party, and Lexpect 
| to act with him in our efforts to prevent the elec- 
-tion of a Republican President. I vote,for him as 
: a Democrat who is national in his views. I differ 
with him, as I have stated, on the territorial ques- 
i tion. He is willing to submit that question, I un- 
: derstand, to the arbitrament of the national Dem- 
| ocraticconvention. Junderstand him to be pledged 
to abide by the action of that convention. Inmy 
place, now, I say that I will vote forthe nominee 
of that convention. I vote for Speaker for Mr. 
McCiernanp, of Illinois. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Idid not raise the ques- 
tion of order on the gentleman from Missouri, 
because it seemed to be the general desire that he 
should proceed with his remarks. But I will 
submit to these discussions no further. I give 
due notice that I will raise the point upon friend 
or foc who undertakes during this vote to enter 
into a discussion. [Cries from the Republican 
: benches of “ That is right 17] 

Mr. COBB, when his named was called, said: 
= | wish to give my reason for the vote I shall give. 
i Mr. UNDERWOOD. . I call the gentleman to 


I will be but a moment. 
I will withdraw my 


point this time. 

Mr. BONHAM. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama has the right to make his remarks, and the 
- gentleman from Georgia cannot prevent him. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was disposed to with- 
; draw my point, but I now renew it; and I will 
| not withdraw it under threat or menace. 

Mr. BONHAM. I did not hear the gentleman 
withdraw it, or I would not have made the re- 
mark I did. If the gentleman renews his point, 
I again say the gentleman from Alabama has the 
right to procced. 


| 
H 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. We will test the ques- 
tion. I withdrew my point, but the gentleman 
from South Carolina put me in the position of 
being under menace. 

Mr. BONHAM. I have already told the hon- 
orable gentleman from Georgia that I did not hear 
him withdraw his point of order, or else I would 
not have made the remark I did. {did not mean 
the remark I made as a menace; but when the 

entleman said that he should insist upon it, I felt 
isposed to maintain the right which every gen- 
tleman upon this-floor has. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have as much right 
as any othor gentleman upon this floor, and I 
have as much power and spirit to maintain it. I 
intend to maintain that right. 

The CLERK. Does the gentleman withdraw 
his objection ? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do, for the present. 

Mr. COBB. Mr. Clerk, I am wel! satisfied that, 
in all probability, I am going to part with four of 
my colleagues upon this floor, and in doing so, I 
trust this House will have the kindness to hear | 
me but fora moment. I intend to vote for Mr. 
McCriernann, of Illinois. I am satisfied, from 
what I have learned, that Mr. McCiernanp and 
myself differ upon the squatter-sovereignty doc- 
trine. But let me tell you one thing I can do. I 
have admired Mr. McCiernanp ever since I first 
met him here; I believe it was the first session I 
served in Congress, when I saw that gentleman 
standing up for the rights of the Constitution, 
when I saw him among only thirteen northern 
Democrats who had the moral courage to vote 
against the Wilmot proviso. And if I cannot 
admire the doctrines of Mr. McCurrwanp, I can 
admire the sears I find upon him, inflicted by the 
Republican party; yea, the sears inflicted by the 
Republican party upon him in defending the Con- 
stitution and the rights of the South. Lknow him 
to be sound, except upon that one question, and 
have we not, during this whole contest for organ- 
izing this House, got up on divers occasions and | 
appealed to persons who entertained different 
opinions from us, to lay aside those questions as 
bygone conclusions, and to vote for a man differ- 
ing with them upon certain questions? I have 
done it, and to-day I am going to do it again. In 
my opinion, this is the last vote I shall probably 
ever give for Speaker in my life, and in giving it, 
I intend to vote for Mr. McCuernanp; and if i 
fall by that vote, let me fall; and if my constitu- 
ents cannot, as I do, admire Mr. McCiLernann’s | 
loyalty to the Constitution, and fidelity to the trust 
reposed in him, let them consign me to private 
life, and send some man here who will generate 
“the flames of discord so that this Government 
will crumble to atoms. Lam for my country first, 
and Mr. McCiernanp next. [Laughter.] 

Now, sir, I may state again that I am perfectly 
satisfied that this is the last vote we shall cast for 
Speaker during this contest. Iam satisfied of it; 
[laughter;] and I will state onc thing more and 
yield the floor. 1 know, and you all know, that | 
with all the zeal any man could possess, I have 
endeavored to defeat the Republican candidate. | 
I came here with open hands, I came here to | 
affiliate with men of every complexion of politics 
except the Republicans, with a view to defeat that 
party. Ihave done it; and Tam going to make 
my report to my constituents, who will make no 
charge against me for not being faithful to my 


trust. ! 


I gave up this contest several days ago. I 
thought the party upon the opposite side could 
organize if they pursued the proper course, and it | 
reminds me of an article I read in the newspapers 
a few days ago: An old lady, being ran away 
with by her horse, said she trusted in Providence 
until the breeching broke, and then she gave it | 
up. [Laughter.] I have thus far trusted in the | 
conflicting clements of opposition to the Black | 
Republican party, until the breeching broke, and 
now I give it up. č 

Before I record my vote, I will say that I think 
the fight has been a glorious one, and it reminds 
me of what we boys used to say at school when 
we wrestled, and fell neither on top of the other; 
we called that a dog fall; and if you elect Mr. | 
Penniveron, I shall just call ita dog fall. (Great | 
laughter.] 

Mr. HAMILTON, when his name was called, | 
said: With the permission of the House I wish to 


[Great laughter. } if 


make a very few remarks, not so much to give the | 
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reasons why I shall vote for Mr. McCiernann, as 
to state one of the many reasons why I will not 
vote for the candidate upon the other side of the 
House. Withoutattempting to enumerate all those 
reasons, the one I now allude tois a fact which I 
assume to exist from what dropped from the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morris] two orthree 
evenings past, when giving his reason for with- 
drawing his vote from Mr. Suitrn, of North Caro- 
lina, and transferring ittoanothergentleman. That 
reason was briefly this: that he had felt it to be his 
duty, as a Representative of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, to approach that gentleman, and perpe- 
trate the delicate act of asking him how he would 
organize certain committees, or a certain commit- 
tee, and not being able to.extort from that gentle- 
man an answer suited to his views, he felt it to be 
his duty to withdraw his vote from him. I takeit 
for granted that, in this particular instanct, he has 
taken time by the forelock, and does know how 
the gentleman from New Jersey will organize that 
committee, and for that reason—and there are a 
thousand others—I would not vote for the gentle- 
man upon the other side of the House. F vote 
with great pleasure for the gentleman from Ilinois, 
Mr. McCLernanp. 

Mr. KEITT. As this is to be the last vote, I 
wish to make a remark or two before I give the 
vote I propose to give. The late nominee of the 


Republican party, [Mr. Suerman,] in his mourn- | 


ful valedictory to his desponding, or, it may be, 
his deserting troops, said—ferics of ‘ Order!” 
“Order!” from the Republican side.] No, gentle 
men; what I wish to say, E intend to say, and that 
you may rely upon—said that he sought some 
consolation in the fact that the ancient enemy of 
his party was demoralized. Demoralized! how? 
By sceking affiliations with other elements of op- 
position to the Republican party. Pray, gentle- 
men, how do you stand? For cight weeks you 
tried to elect your nomince, and you failed, How? 
Said this gentleman in that valcdictory—and he 
spoke with a touching sensibility—by the refusal 
of gentlemen to allow the adoption of the plurality 
rule. Failing to get a plurality rule, you had to 
go to a majority rule. And how do you propose 
to get that majority? By taking down your man 
whose name had been on this Helper pamphlet, 
and taking up a man who is in favor of the fugi- 
tive slave law. . 

A Memuer. As it now stands. 

Mr. KEITT. Yes, sir; as it now stands. 

Let me ask some of these gentlemen over here 


| whether they think, in going for a man who isin 


favor of the fugitive slave law—an old-line Whig, 
as he calls himsclf—that they do not demoralize 
their party by affiliation? You could not getthis 


| floating body of opinion that was ready adroitly 
i toally itself hereand there—it may be for a recom- 


pense. It is so said, and we will soon sce. You 
could not get this floating body of opinion on a 
straight-out nominee of your party. So you took 
him down, and put up a man who is in favor of 
the fugitive slave law; and the successor of Mr. 
Giddings goes for him. 

Now, let me ask, if affiliation demoralizes, 


| whether they arc not demoralized on that side? 


Now, I am going to ask a question here which 
I would not ask if it had not been invited. On 


| Friday last, when Mr. Smitu, of North Carolina, 


was clected Speaker, he was diselected by the 
withdrawal of certain votes; and the member from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Morris} declared it was be- 
cause he would give no pledge as to the constitu- 
tion of the Committee of Waysand Means in re- 
gard to Pennsylvania protection, or the protection 
of the great industrial interests of the country— 
whatever you wish to call it. 
to know is this: whether any pledge has been 
given by the member from New Jersey. If so, it 
}s due to the House, and to fair play, that itshould 
be known. This place is iotto be won by trafe. 

The gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. 
Sortuj—whatever his views are—said that if he 
was to go into that chair he should go there with 
his hands untied by any pledges or any compro- 


mises. Ele would go there as the Speaker of the | 


House; and the power of the chair put into his 
hands, would not be wielded in favor of any par- 
ticular interest. 
that pledge has been given. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. Does the gen- | 


tleman address himself to me? 


Mr. KEITT. Yes, 1 do. [Cries of Order!’’] ! 


į much as I please. 


Now, what 1 wish | 


Now I wish to know whether | 


Mr. CLEMENS. I take the responsibility of 
maintaining the same position with regard:to the 
candidate of the other side of the House that I 
took in favor of our own candidate. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I call the gentleman from 
Virginia to order. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
now to keep cool. 5 ; 

Mr. CLEMENS. I understand. the question 
of the gentleman from South Carolina to apply to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Ical the gentleman from 
Virginia to order. 

The CLERK. Does the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia raise a point of order ? 

Mr. CLEMENS. Ido. 

The CLERK. If so, the gentleman will state 
his point of order. š 

Mr. CLEMENS. I desire to say this: if any 
question be propounded to the gentleman from 
New Jersey, I ell rise in my place and object 
to it; and Y make the point of order that no mem- 
ber has a right, pending the vote, to submit. inter- 
rogatories to any candidate. cither on one side or 
the other. 

Mr. KEITT. I did not submit any question 
to the candidate. if 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Virginia 
raises the question of order 

Mr. CLEMENS. I understand that the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina does not intend to 
interrogate the gentleman from New Jersey; and 
so I withdraw my point of order. |, ’ 

Mr. PETTIT. I renew it. It is not in order 
for the gentleman from South Carolina to interro- 
gate any person. 

Mr. KEITT. The most remarkable thing in 
the world, Mr. Clerk! Why—not ask whether 
there has been a pledge here? 

Mr. PETTIY. My objection, Mr. Clerk, is, 
that any person should take the floor for the pur- 
pose of replying to the genileman’s question., I 
am not objecting to any quantity of interroga- 
tories which the gentleman from South Carolina 
may sec fit to propound. This isan occasion for 
deeds, and not for words, 

Mr. KEITT. What do you object to? 

The CLERK. - The gentleman from Indiana 
objects to any response to the interrogatories. 

Mr. KEITT. Ah! he objects to any reply. 
Very well. 

Mr. FLORENCE. My colleague [Mr. Mor- 
ris] may reply when his name is called, if he 
wishes to. 

Mr. KEITT. The case stands thus: I am in- 
vited to do it; and allow me to say that, if I had 
not been invited, if every member had not been 
invited, by the remarks of the member from Penn- 
sy!vania, to make the inquiry, I never should have 
thought of making it. 

The member from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morris] g, 
says he withdrew his vote from Mr. Siri, an 
old-line Whig, because he would give him no 
pledge as to how he would constitute a certain 
committee, or maybe all the committees. The 
Committee of Ways and Means, I believe, was 
specially spoken of. I, then, ask the gentleman, 
when he goes to another man, whether that man 
has given him any pledge? Is it not fair to asl it? 

I say that, if pledges are given, they ought to be 
known to the House; and we have a right, on our 
responsibilities, to comment upon them as much 
as we please; and I, for one, will comment justas 
I am trying to get at the fact 
whether pledges have been given or not. The 
members of the gentleman’s own party rise and 
object. Why? Is it because they are afraid 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania did’ get a 
pledge? Well, if he did get a pledge, do they say 


I beg my colleague 


| that it is right or wrong to givea pledge? If they 


say it is right, then do they object to their candi- 
date doing what is right? Let me tell you that, 
by your sealing your lips, you put your party in 
the position of acknowledging the charge that your 
candidate, to get votes, did make a pledge; and « 
you know the pledge to be unjust and improper; 
and allow me to say that, so far as the member 
from Pennsylvania is concerned, by your refusing 
permission to him to answer the inquiry thus 
invited and thus put, you stigmatize him him- 
self, 

Now, one step further. I understand that the 
wentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PENNINGTON} 


Bp 4 
Stands on the same platform with the gentleman 
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from Ohio, [Mr. Corwix.] That gentleman said, 
the other day, in a series of questions and an- 
swers between himself and myself, that wherever 
slaves can be profitably worked, in hot climates 
where slave labor is available, he would vote to 
protect slavery. 

Now, sir, if slavery is wrong, wrong in morals, 
it ought not to be carried anywhere. Ifitis right 
in. morals, then your agitation is unwarrantable. 
Now, I understand that the gentleman from New 
Jersey, the nominee of this party, takes exactly 
that ground. I. understand that the Republican 
party, in order to lure over certain floating votes, 

ave taken up a man who says he is an old-line 
Whig, in favor of the fugitive slave law, and who 
does not believe that slavery is wrong in itself. 
And then, to get the votes of other individuals, 
he has, I am bound to infer, made pledges about 
theconstitution of committees. [Cries of *‘Order!”’ 
“Vote!’’| 


T only desire to say in addition, that any gen- 


tleman on this side of the House can get my vote 
to.beat that party, no matter who that individual 
is. I aminformedand believe that the gentleman 


from New Jersey recommended the enforcement 


of the fugitive slave law when he was Governor. 


I vote, for the present, for Mr. Mires. [Laughter 


from the Republican benches. ] 
Mr. LEACH, of North Carolina, when his 


name was called, said: Whenever the members 


of the Democratic party cast their full vote, as I 
hope they will do, for Mr. McCiernann, I and 


others of the southern Opposition will vote for 


him. I vote, for the present, for Mr. Gimer. 

Mr. LEAKE, when his name was called, said: 
I will take the pledge of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, and vote for Mr. McCuirernanp, of I- 
lingis; and I hope all Democrats will vote for 

im. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, when his name was 
called, said: Before I vote, 1 wish to put a couple 
of questions, 1 desire to know of the gentleman 


from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Morris,}] who changed 


his vote the other day because he could not as- 


certain how the Committce of Ways and Mcans 
would be constituted, in the event of the election 
of Mr. Smitu, of North Carolina, if he attempted 
to get that information until it was ascertained 
that, as the vote stood, Mr. Smitu was elected ? 
That is one question that I desire to propound. |! 
Now, sir, 1 state—and I have good reason for 
stating—that the gentleman from Pennsylvania | 


{Mr. Morris] did not seck to know how the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means would be organized 


by the gentleman from North Carolina until after 


he had asecrtained thai an election was made. 
Now, another question. 


elected Speaker than a Democrat. 


Mr. GILMER. Iwill answer with great pleas- | 


ure, that L never said any such thing. 

Mr. STANTON. I object to these interroga- 
tories. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
Crirernann, of Lllinois. 


Mr. BARKSDALE (the roll having been called 


I vote for Mr. Me- 


through) said: On yesterday, I voted for the hon- 
orable gentleman from Hlinois, [Mr. McCrer- 
NAND,] when I was assured that, ifthe whole Dem- 


ocratic vote could be given to him, he might be 
elected. 
that vote for Mr. McCirernanp, I did not intend 
to indorse the views which he is understood to 


entertain in reference to squatter sovereignty; for 


if there is any political doctrine advocated in this 
country more objectionable to me than any other, 
it is the doctrine of squatter sovereignty. I be- 


lieve thatitis the duty of the Government to throw | 


around slave property, all species of property in 


the Territories, the shield of its protection. Hence, | 


in voting for the honorable gentleman from Ilii- 
nois, I did not intend to indorse that doctrine; so 
„far from it, I utterly scorn and reject it. I voted 
for him because he had mingled in our caucuses; 
hecause he had, during the whole of this struggle, 
fought under the Democratic flag, no matter by 


whom it had been borne; and because the contest | 


was narrowed down between him and Mr. Pex 
wincron, the candidate of the Republican party. 
I have admircd his gallant bearing throughout this 
contest; I have admired the zeal he has displayed 


It is rumored—l ad- 
dress myself now to the gentleman from North į 
Carolina, (Mr. Gitmer]—I trust it is not so, but 
T have heard that that gentleman has said that | 
he would rather have a conservative Republican | 


But, sir, I desire to say that, in giving 
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| in the support of the Democratic candidates from |! 
1 the commencement of this contest down to so near |; 
its close; and hence I cast my vote for him. i 

I desire to- say that I shall cast a second vote for 
Mr. McCrerwanp, because I am sure that even | 
now there is a possibility of electing him to the 
Speakership over the candidate of the Black 
Republican party, and I desire now to ask the |j 
gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Leacu,] | 
i 


whether, if the entire Democratic vote canbe given 
for the gentleman from Illinois, the votes of his | 
party will also be given for him? I ask the ques- |! 
tion in good faith, because I know the honorable | 
gentleman from North Carolina is sincercly de- |i 
sirous of electing a national man over the candi- 
date of the Republican party. 

Mr. LEACH, of North Carolina. I will say | 
to my friend from Mississippi, that I am as sin- 
cerely anxious to beat the candidate of the Repub- 
lican party as he is. I cannot say whether the 
party with which I act will give a unanimous vote 
for the gentleman from Ilinois, under the circum- 
stances which the gentleman from Mississippi 
names or not. I will not assume to speak for the 
party. But I will remark, as I said the other day, 
that it was required by the Democratic party, as 
a condition precedent, that the vote of the south- 
ern Opposition should be given unanimously for 
Mr. Sarru, of North Carolina, before the Demo- 
cratic vote could be given for him. That unani- 
mous vote of the southern Opposition was given. 
I say then that, in pursuance of the course indi- | 
cated then by distinguished Democrats, I think it || 
is the duty of Democrats to yote unanimously 
upon the candidate of their own selection, from 
their owa number, before they call upon us to vote 
for him. I will tell the gentleman, however, tha 
| if the gentleman from Illinois receives the unani- | 
mous vote of the Democratic party, he shall have 
my vote, and there are other members of the 
southern Opposition who will vote for him. i! 

Mr. GILMER, I desire to call the attention i| 
of my friend from Mississippi to the condition of‘ 
this vote as it now stands. ‘There have been two |! 
hundred and thirty-three votes cast. There have 
been one hundred and sixtcen votes cast for the 
Republican candidate, leaving one hundred and 
seventeen votes behind. Butin that voteis included 
the vote of the gentleman from Llinois [Mr. Me- 
Ciervanp] himself. The gentleman will sce, |! 
therefore, that it is utterly impossible, by any |! 
combination, to beat the Republican candidate. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire to make this re- |! 


EEI 


| of the members opposed to the Republican party | 
| for the genticman from Hlinois, it will defeat the 


j 
| 
election of Mr. Pexyineron. It is understood i 
that Mr. SraLLworrta will be here inashorttime; | 
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Mr. GILMER. I state to the gentleman that 
I have already voted, and that I sce no occasion | 
to change my vote. If I did, my friend knows | 
that no election would be effected. i 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Then, Mr. Clerk, I un- | 
derstand the gentleman from North Carolina to | 
state, distinctly, that he would not change his | 
vote, if, by doing so, he could defeat the clection |i 
of Mr, PENNINGTON. a | 

Mr. GILMER. I have stated no such thing, | 


Mr. Clerk. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire to state, then, | 
| that if Mr. Penwineton is elected upon this vote, | 
; the gentleman from North Carolina, and those as- | 
sociated with him, are responsible, because they | 
refused to cast their votes for Mr. McCiernann. | 

Mr. HILL. I wish to make a remark. i 
| Mr, ASHLEY. It does not matter whether | 


| the gentleman from North Carolina votes for Mr. | 
McCuiernanp or votes for another opposed to Mr. | 
Prnnineton, for the result will be the same, and 
| the gentleman from Mississippi, therefore, is onl 
consuming the time of the House for nothing. 
Mr. BARKSDALE. The gentleman is not to 
udge for me as to how much time I am to con- 
sume. [Laughter.] I judge for myself in refer- 
ence to what I shall say or how much time I shall 
occupy. vil 


: explaining my position. 
: It has not been questioned before, during this 
| vote, that I know of. Iam not violating the agrec- 
| ment made yesterday—the vote has already been 


Mr. SPINNER. I object to the gentleman’s 
proceeding, since he sets this House at defiance. 
Mr. HILL. I merely wish to say that the 


i same thing is now accomplished that would be 


accomplished if we would concentrate our votes 
upon Mr. McCriernanp. It matters not for whom 
Mr. Gimer casts his vote, and as he has now 
cast it, for all purposes of staving off Mr. PENNING- 
ton’s election, it is quite as well as if it were 
given for Mr. McCLernanp. i 

Mr. BARKSDALE resumed the floor. 

Mr. COLFAX. I rise to a question of order. 
There was a solemn compact entered into by this 
House on yesterday. Itis recorded in the Globe, 
as follows: 

“Mr, BURNETT.” * “ But I say to you 


this: that to-morrow, after a preliminary vote or call of the 
House, to see whetherali of our men are here, we will vote 


* * 


: directly for Speaker ; and I think I can speak for the Dem- 


oeratic party. 

* Republican Mempers. That will do. 

“Mr. Houston. ‘That is, if all our men arc here. 

“<< {Cries of ‘That will do! ‘Let us adjourn !J 

“Mr. BURNETT. With that understanding, I hope that 
the gentleman who demanded the yeas and nays will with- 
draw the call. 

“Mr. Spinner. T withdraw it. 

“<'The motion to adjourn was agreed to; and thereupon 


! (at twenty minutes past four o’clock, p. m.) the House 


adjourned.” 


The compact was, that there should be a vote 


| this morning for Speaker, directly, and without 
| debate. 


Now, is that compact faithfully adhered 
to? 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Tam, Mr. Clerk, merely 
It is’ my right to do so. 


taken. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will state to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi that some objections have 
been made, and that they have, from time to time, 
been withdrawn. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi is upon the floor, by unanimous consent, 
and he has commenced his statement. The Clerk 


i would, therefore, suggest to, the gentleman from 


Indiana, that, having obtained the consent of the 
House, it would hardly be in order now to pre- 


| clude the gentleman from Mississippi from con- 


tinuing his remarks. 

Mr. COLFAX. I do not object to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi going on, but I do object 
to anybody else interpolating remarks in the gen- 
tleman’s speech, . 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Iask the gentleman from 
Georgia whether he is not aware of the fact that 
unless Mr. MeCrerxann increases his vote upon 
this ballot, there are two gentlemen, at least one, 
who has signified his purpose to change his vote 
and to give it for Mr. Peyniveron, and thus elect 
him? 

Mr. HILL. Iam notaware of the fact the gen- 
tleman states, or of how gentlemen will vote. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Well, 1 inform the gen- 
tleman of that fact now. ‘The gentleman has yet 


: an opportunity to change his vote, increase that 
pp y £! 


of Mr, McCiernanp, and thus prevent the elec- 


; tion, upon this ballot, of the nominee of the Re- 


publican party. : 

Mr. HILL. It seems to me that it is as much 
as any gentleman can be reasonably expected to 
do, to take care of himself in this House. [Laugh- 
ter.] know thatit is not expected of me to take 
care of others. If gentlemen choose to do wrong, 
I cannot prevent them. Let them do what they 
deem their duty. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I have then stated the 
fact, in the hearing of the gentlemen of the Amer- 


| ican party, that unless Mr, McCiernanp’s vote 


is increased on this ballot, Mr. Penniyeron will 
be elected, when by their votes his election could 
be prevented. 

Mr. LEACH, of North Carolina. I have 
evinced my disposition to vote for Mr. MeCrer- 
NAND. : 

Mr.BARKSDALE. Thegentleman has evinced 
a patriotic purpose to do so, and f honor him for 
it. Not so with other members of his party. 

Mr. HILL. How is my vote for Mr. McCier- 
Nax to prevent the clection of Mr. PENNINGTON? 

Mr. BARKSDALE. One gentleman, at least, 
has published in the House thathe intended event- 
ually to vote for Mr. Pennincrox, and thus to 
terminate this contest, unless the vote of the oppo- 
sition tothe Republican party can be concentrated 
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upon Mr. McCrervanp. His purpose todo so 
is no secret; he has proclaimed it upon the floor; 
and in order fo prevent it, the votes of both the 
Democraticand South American parties should be 
given to Mr. McCurernanp. 

Mr. HILL. With the leave of my friend from 
Mississippi, with whom I so much concur on the 
subject of popular sovereignty, and who differs 
with me only as to the method of exhibiting my 
repugnance to that doctrine, I will say that I 
think I carry the evidence of my opposition to- 
day rather further than he does, and that I must 
be permitted to manifest it in my own way, while 
I do not object to his doing it in his way. I say, 
with all deference to the gentleman, that I do not 
expect to vote for any man for Speaker, or Pres- 
ident, or any other office, unless one ofmere honor, 
who entertains the doctrine of popular sover- 
eignty. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to this fact: On Friday, when Mr. Mat- 
Lory, of Kentucky, stated that, by the votes of 
the. Democratie party, Mr. Smitu, of North Car- 
olina, could be elected Speaker of this House, 
enough votes were obtained to secure his election. 
The Democratic party then, sacrificed their per- 
sonal predilections, and rallied to the support of 
Mr. Smitu, of North Carolina.. 

Mr. MALLORY. Does the gentleman from 
Mississippi state that votes enough can be secured 
on the Democratic side of the House to elect Mr. 
McCuernanp if the Americans vote for him? 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I state that, with the united 
vote of the Democratic party and the votes of the 
South Americans, Mr. Pennineron’s election can 
be prevented. 

Mr. MALLORY. But the Democrats are not 
united. I suppose that the gentleman, however, 
merely makes a statement of his opinion. I do 
not think that it is within the knowledge of the 
gentleman that his assertion is truc. 

Mr. HILL. I ask the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi if he knows whether there are any Demo- 
crats ready to change their votes for Mr. McCirr- 
NAND? : 

Mr. BARKSDALE. 
moment, positively. 

Mr. MALLORY. I said yesterday, and I rc- 
peat it now, that when the Democratic party of 
this House put Mr. McCiernanp in a position 
where the votes of the South American party will 
elect him, I will vote for him. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I make this statement. 
‘We can place him in that position where we can 
defeat the Republican nominec. [tis your duty, 
gentlemen, to prevent the election of a Repub- 
lcan. 

Mr. MALLORY. I understand the gentleman 
to state that he docs not know whether any Dem- 
ocrat is ready to change his vote for Mr. McCier- 
NAND. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I make the point of order, 
and ask gentlemen whether this has not gone far 
enough? Let us have the vote terminated. 


I cannot state, at this 


ry 


Mr. BARKSDALE. I am upon the floor, and | 
Í hope the gentleman from Ohio will pardon me. | 


The CLERK. The Clerk understands that 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Clerk, I beg 
friend from Mississippi that in all likelihood the 
day may arrive when that class of men who en- 
tertain opinions like hisand mine upon the subject 
of the protection of slavery in the Territories will 
need all the harmony and concord of action they 
can possibly bring to bear for the success of that 
particular party. Let me now adjure him at the 
outset not to quarrel among oursclyes as to who 
shall be the Speaker of this House. If what has 
fallen from the lips of another of our coadjutors 
upon this subject [Mr. Kerrr] be true in regard 
to the position of the distinguished nominee of 
the Republicans of this House, he is not after all 
so very bad aman. Ifit be truc that he is in fa- 
vor of the fugitive slave law and its enforcement, 
and that he will not interfere with slavery in Ter 
ritorics where it naturally belongs, he comes very 
close to my views and those of the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire to ask the gen- 
tleman from Georgia if the candidate of the Re- 
publican party, a man who has been voting for 
Mr. Suerman until he was himself nominated, 
is acceptable to him as Speaker of this House? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly not, and I shali not vote 
for him. 


to say to my | 


Mr. BARKSDALE. You are making a speech 


for him. 

Mr. HILL. No; I am only stating what Mr. 
Keirr said. Mr. Keirr has already made a very 
tolerable speech for him, if he places him in his 
true light. 

A Voicr. Ask Mr. Lovesoy. - 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Kerrr made a very good 
speech for him, and I hope he has not misstated 
any material fact in reference to the position of 
the gentleman from New Jersey. But what I com- 
plain of is this getting up a schism between the 
friends of the protection of slavery in the Terri- 
tories. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire to make this ad- 
ditional remark: That if there shouldbe an election 
upon this ballot, and Mr. Pennineron should be 
elected Speaker of this House, I desire to call the 
attention of the country to this fact, that the Rep- 
resentative of a slavcholding constituency (Mr. 
Tlenny Winter Davis] will be responsible for 
that election. But for the vote of the gentleman 
from Maryland, even upon this ballot, with the 
changes which it is understood will be made, Mr. 
Pewnincton cannot be elected; and I desire to 
state, and desire the country to know, that a mem- 
ber of the American party will be responsible for 


‘the election of the candidate of the Republican 


party as Speaker of this House. I vote for Mr. 
McCreprnanp, of Illinois. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama, obtained the floor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I now give notice, that if 
there is any power in this House to enforce order, 
I shall, from this time forth, insist upon the pres- 
ervation of order. I object to this discussion, 
and I appeal to gentlemen to obey the rules of 
order. We have no power to enforce order unless 
we do. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Ohio ob- 


jects to any further explanation. 


Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. 
matter of right. 

Mr. TOMPKINS. Then I object. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. 
make a personal explanation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask the gentleman from 
Alabama if he intends to change his vote, or to 
cast a vote affecting this ballot? 


I claim it as a 


Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. | do not consider it | 
necessary to state to that gentleman what I expect į 
I claim the right to'make a per- | 


to do or to say. 
sonal explanation. That is always in order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask now if there is any 
power in this House to preserve order? Tobject 


| to the gentleman’s proceeding. 


Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. I claim it as my 


| right to make a personal explanation. 


"The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to say to 
the gentleman from Alabama, that by the parlia- 


mentary law, during the taking of a vote, it is | 


not in order to speak, except by unanimous con- 
sent; but the Clerk desires further to state 

Mr. WINSLOW. I hope the gentleman from 
Ohio will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ifthe gentleman from North 
Carolina can place some reasonable limit to this 
disenssion, J— 

Mr. WINSLOW. 
further. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
this contest. 

Mr.GROW. 


It cannot proceed much 
I desire to put an end to 


I desire to make this suggestion: 


If any gentleman having the floor will go on and || 


make his remarks, and not allow a colloquy be- 
tween three, four, or five gentlemen at the same 


time, I think there will be no objection upon this į 


side of the House. I think both sides have agreed 
heretofore that these colloquies are not proper. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I think the feeling of the 
House will be better consulted by allowing every 
gentleman to pursue that course which he thinks 
his duty to himself and his constituents requires. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. Am I recognized 
by the Clerk? : 

The CLERK. The Clerk recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. 
or two to say. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I now enter my solemn pro- 
test against this violation of the rules of order. 


I have buta word 


I have a right to | 


If the Clerk says that he has no power to enforce | 


the rules of order, I will submit to it. 
The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to say to 


the gentleman from Alabama that these personal i| ron were cast for 


jection. 


explanations, during the voting, cannot be in- 
dulged in except by unanimous consent of: the 
House. But the gentleman from Ohio will bear 
the Clerk witness that such explanations have, 
from the beginning of this Congress, been permit- 
ted by the House, usually by unanimous consent, 
and that they have been permitted this morning 
during the voting; and the gentleman from. Ohio 
will see at once that it places. the Clerk in a very 
embarrassing situation to call upon him to enforce 
this rule strictly now. ia 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then I give this notice: 
that, after the gentleman now upon the floor has 
concluded, I shall insist on my objection; and I 
appeal to gentlemen upon all sides of the House 
to unite in insisting upon the enforcement of the 
rules of order. : 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. It will be time 
enough for the gentleman to appeal to the House 
when he gets himself into a position todo so. E 
do not acknowledge his right to do so now. 

Mr. SHERMANe Then l insist upon the en- 
foreement of the rules. 

i Mr: MOORE, of Alabama. i msist upon being 
heard. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Alabama 
will recollect that the Clerk has stated that by 
parliamentary law, which this body recognizes as 
its rule of government: 

Mr.SHERMAN. Ifallthe powersunderheaven 
be brought to bear, I will not withdraw my ob- 
I insist upon my point of order. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Alabama 
will permit the Clerk 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. Itis not surprising 
that the gentleman from Ohio should be somewhat 
snarlish. S 

‘Nhe CLERK. The Clerk conceives that the 
gentleman from Ohio has the right, if he insists 
upon it, to make the objection he has made. The 
Clerk has just appealed to the gentleman from 
Ohio to withdraw his objection for the purpose of 
enabling. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. I will not take the , 
floor by the courtesy of the gentleman from Ohio. 
I claim itas a right. 

Mr. COX. [appeal to my 
draw his objection, assuring hi 
itate the ballot, 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. í will not be in- 
debted to the gentleman from Ohio for the floor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I insist on my objection. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. Since that is the 
decision of the Clerk, that I will be out of order 
unless I propose to change my vote, I will change 
it in order to make an explanation of my course. 
That I have the right to do. 

The CLERK. ‘lhe gentleman from Alabama 
proposes to change his vote; and he proposes to 
state the reasons for that change. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Does the gentleman from - 
Alabama so state to the Clerk? i 

The CLERK. The Clerk so understood the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. I only did so in 
case I am denied the right to speak. If I under- 
stand the Clerk aright, he stated that I could not 
otherwise make a personal explanation. 

The CLERK. As the Clerk understands the 
parliamentary law, gentlemen are not permitted 
to make statements without the unanimous con- 
sent of the House, while the House is dividing on 
a question. But the gentleman from Alabama 
now states that he proposes to change his yote, 
and asks to state his reasons for doing so. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I said, when I rose, that I 
would not object to that. If the gentleman had 
so stated I would not have objected. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. Mr. Clerk, I have 
but a word or two to say in explanation of the 
course which I have felt t my duty to pursue in 
this last balloting of to-day, and yesterday. I 
should not have felt myself called upon to do so 
even now, but for the remarks made by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Barxspare.] 

i understood yesterday, and the published pro- 
ceedings show the fact, that if all the Democratic 
and South American scattering votes had been cast 
for Mr. McCuernanp, he could not have been 
elected. 

Lam informed by one of the tellers at your table 
that that is the case to-day; that if every vote of 
the House besides those cast for Mr. Pennine- 
Mr. McCiernanp, he could not 


colleague to with- 
m that it will facil- 
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now bé elected. 1, then, Mr:Clerk, deny for my- 
self, and for those who act with me and who have 
not seen fit to cast their votes for Mr. McCrer- 
NAND, that we contribute in any manner to the | 
election of a Republican. I confess that the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey is not so distasteful to 
me as the Repubhcan candidate who has been 
withdrawn; but it is enough for me that he isa 
Republican. If a sufficient number would unite 
with me, I would sit here till the 4th of March, 
1861, before L would ever consent toallow any one 
of their number to fill the Speaker’s chair. But 
T know that that cannot be accomplished. 

My repagnance to the election of the gentleman 
from New Jerscy is so great, that if the respons- 
ibility were thrown on me of deciding between 
any one on this side and him, I think my whole 
course, since the beginning of the session, would 
hot leave a question or doubt as to how I should 
vote in such a contingency. My vote, itis certain, 
could not elect—and prevents the election of Mr. 
Pennineton as effectually lay being cast for the 
gentleman for whom I have voted, [Mr. Bococx,] 
asifit were cast for Mr. McCiernann. Itcounts 
as much against the Republican candidate, and in | 

reventing his obtaining a majority of this House. 
P alwaya regret to find myself compelled to sep- 
arate from the great body of my Democratie 
friends. In the present instance, my position is 
one of extreme delicacy and embarrassment, be- 
cause of the high character of the gentleman from 
Ilinois, who is presented for our support. [never 
met that honorable gentleman till the beginning 
of this session; but his whole course here has 
commended him to my high respect and esteent, 
Lhave no doubt that he would discharge the duties 
of that position with eredit to himself and with 
honor tothe country. Thatgentleman, however, 
differs on fundamental questions from myself and 
from those who sent me here, and from the Dem- 
ocratic party of my State, as expressed in their 
recent, convention; and, I might add, from both 
of the political parties of Alabama, as shown by 
_ the action of the Legislature now in session, In 
every county of my district the opinions which 
he entertains on the subjectof squatter sovereignty 
have been condemned. In obeying the will and 
reflecting the sentiments of my constituents, L do 
but carry out my own. 

In conclusion, Mr. Clerk, E again and most 
emphatically deny that my vote, with all the scat- 
tering votes can clect, in any contingency, Mr. 
McCrirrwanp. As to what may be done by gen- 
tlemen changing their votes, that is entirely con- 
jectural, anda matter which I cannot control. It 
may be done at any time; and for that every man 
must act on his own responsibility. I change my 
vote from Mr. Bococx to Mr. Boyce, of South 
Carolina. 

Mr. DAVIS, of M ssippi. With the consent | 
of gentlemen on the other side, flanghter,] I want | 
to make a small explanation. [Cries of “Go on. ”] 
I want to say simply this, that in not one of the | 
votes which I have cast since Thave been here, 
have I consulted myself, or how the vote would 
operate on me. I have not voted for the man, but 
for the country only. L have endeavored to keep 
that in view all the while, and [ have given my 
vote to particular men as representatives of what 
I conceive to be the best interests of the country. 
Influenced by no other feeling, I stand on that 
platform. (Cries of “ Good’) 

Mr. FLORENCE. Governed by patriotic mo- 
tives, I cast my vote for Jous A. MCCLERNAND, 
of Illinois. 

Mr. BRIGGS. IL rise for the purpose of chang- 
ingmy vote. [Sensation inthe Halland galleries, 
and cries of Down !??*Order!”*] {will occupy 
but a moment or two in giving the reasons why | 
shall change my vote. In fact, the position which E | 


now occupy might have been anticipated from the į 
remarks which I made in this House on Monday 
last. I then stated that I was under a solemn | 
pledge and obligation to the party to which { am | 
and have been attached. There had been placed 
in nomination a gentleman possessing the confi- ; 
dence of my political friends. ‘he sequel proved | 
that he not only commanded the entire vote of | 
the party with which I aia associated, but also 
received nearly all the Democratic vote. He thus | 
came near to being elected, and was at one timc, | 


as we recollect, elected. My ciforts were expended | 
without avail. I was then free from further obli- 
gations in that quarter by the withdrawal of my 


! either American or Democrat; that this House 


candidate from the field. In reciprocation of the 
gencrous and magnanimous acts of the Democratic 
party in casting their vote for Mr. Smir, I could 
do no less, with honor to myself, than to vote a 

I have voted for one of their number. It is ap- 
parent to us all that an clection cannot be had by 
the concentration of the elements of opposition | 
to the Republican party on any one nomince, 


has now been engaged in an unsuccessful effort 
to organize for nearly nine weeks; that the coun- 
try is agitated, and are now waiting in breathless | 
silence, with all eyes turned in this direction; that 
it is important that there should ke an organiza- 
tion. I claim that my course has been consistent 
with my professions upon former occasions, that 
Icould cast my vote for a gentleman having party 
affiliations, for gentlemen who I believed center- 
tained high and conservative opinions politically, 
although they were connected with the Republican 
party. i did name two, and I think I have named | 
three, gentlemen in that party for whom I could 
consistently vote. I could not, as gentlemen 
know, under the condition of things existing, for 
apparent reasons, vote for the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Suermay,} who was the 
nominee of that party for more than eight weeks. 
Even had I cast my vote for him, it would have 
accomplished no result. = 
y H rar s 
The time has, however, now arrived when I can 
conscientiously and consistently cast my vote for 
a gentleman having affiliations with the Republi- 
can party who is now the candidate of that party. 
In doing so, I do not compromise myself in any 
party sense. I am distinctly where you found | 
me on my arrival here at the commencement | 
of the session. I still claim my allegiance fôr | 
the American, conservative, constitutional, Union | 
party of the country. Esay, Mr. Clerk, that in | 
casting my vote, as Tam about to do, Lam not j 
compromised in a political point of view, more | 
than Democrats were compromised and demoral- | 
ized in voting for my friend, Mr. Suir, of North | 
Carolina. A Democrat is not an old-line Whig | 
because he casts his vote for an old-line Whig. | 
So, sir, in casting my vote, as I am about to do, | 
for a gentleman associated with the Republican | 
party, it does not make a Republican of me. i 
Gentlemen, I will not detain you longer. Con- | 
scious of the responsibility that has attached to | 
me, holding, as l have for the last two votes, the | 
organization of the House in my hands, one vote 
| 
i 


only being necessary, in addition to the one hun- ! 
dred and sixteen votes given to Mr. PENNINGTON, 
of New Jersey, to elect him Speaker of the House, 
T now withdraw my vote from Mr. McCiernanp, | 
and cast my vote for Mr. Pennineron, of New 
Jersey. [The announcement was received with | 
deafening applause in the galleries, accompanied | 
with hisses. ] ! 

Mr. JENKINS. 
T do it not expecting, however, that I shall accom- į 
plish anything practical by it, execpt that E will | 
give the House an opportunity of testing the sin- ! 
ccrity of some of the expressions of nationality } 
which have been made here to-day and hereto- | 
fore. I understand my friend from Mississippi | 
(Mr. Barxsparr] to say that Mr. STALLWORTH | 
will be here to-morrow orin a day or two, The | 
loss of three or four days even would be prefer- | 
able to the election of a Republican. I withdraw | 
my vote, therefore, from Mr. McCiernanp, and ; 
cast it for Mr. STALLWORTII. 

I understand that it is said now that we cannot ` 
elect any man to defeat the Black Republican : 
party, because our candidate cannot vote for him- ; 
self. J understand the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Briggs] to say that he will vote for a na- 
tional man, if his vote will clect him. If we vote 
for Mr. SraLL worrn, our candidate necd not vote 
for himself, and his election may, therefore, be 
accomplished. Itis to test the sincerity of that ; 
declaration of the gentleman from New York, that ; 
I now cast my vote for Mr. STALLWORTI. 

The Clerk then read the hames of members as 
they were recorded. 

Mr. JENKINS. I rise again to change my 
vote. I said, when I voted for Mr. STALLWORTH, ` 
that I did not expect to accomplish anything | 
practical by it, but I understood the gentleman | 


from New York (Mr. Brreas] to say, that in case | 


his vote, cast for the candidate in opposition to 
the Republican party, would elect him, he would 
so vote. I therefore proposed the name of Mr. 


I desire to change my vote. i 


STALLWORTH, but, imasmuch as the gentleman 
from New York has made no response, and, as 
any effort to effect a change will be unavailing, I 
withdraw my vote from Mr. SraLLworTtH and 
vote for Mr. McCrernanp. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Iwas not aware that any re- 
marks had been addressed to me. [Cries of “ An- 
nounce the result P?) 

Mr. BONHAM. Before the vote is declared, 
I desire to make a single remark; I may have mis- 
apprehended the parhamentary law. When the 
member from Ohio [Mr Suerman] objected to the 
honorable member from Alabama [Mr. Moore] 
proceeding, I protested earnestly, as I did when 
the honorable gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ux- 
pDERWwoop] madcasimilar objection, believing that, 
while the vote was being taken, every member 
had the right to give the reason for his vote. If 
I am mistaken—and I understand the Clerk to 
have stated that such a construction is not in 
accordance with parliamentary law—it is duc to 
me to say, it is due to the honorable gentleman 
from Georgia, to say—and I say it without con- 
sultation with him or with any one else—that, be- 
lieving I was right, I had some fecling of indigna- 
tion at the manner in which honorable members 
were disposed to press their objections. It may 
be that I am wrang, but such explanations cer- 
tainly were made during the long-contested elec- 
tions which took place in 1850 and 1854, when 
members proposed to change their votes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was satisfied the hon- 
orable gentleman from South Carolina did not 
intend to be offensive. I rise simply for the pur- 
pose of giving the reason why I did not continue 
my objections. I saw that my friends around me 
did not like me to continue that course, and I 
therefore discontinued it, 

Mr. STANTON, [Loud cries of ‘‘ No more 
specches!?? and * Vote!” “ Vote!’’] Irise for 
the purpose of asking [cries of ‘ Declare the 
vote!”’  Order!?’] that when the vote is declared, 
there shall be no demonstrations of applause on 
either side. [Shouts of ‘Order! and “ An- 
nounce the result !?7] 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. Before the 
vote is announced, I wish to say, in justice to the 
gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Sairu,] 
that in making the statement before the House 
that he would give me no certain assurance as to 
the policy on which he would construct the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, he also said he would 
give none to the other side of the House. 

Several Memzers on the Democratic side. No- 
body wanted him to. . 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pemsylvania. I of course 
did not speak to him of the personnel of the com- 
mittec—a subject on which 1 would not approach 
even a Speaker elect. [further wish to say that 
I understand that gentleman to be in favor of in- 
cidental protection; but, at the time ‘I addressed 
him, he did not answer in the positive and satisfac- 
tory manner that 1 desired, as a Representative of 
Pennsylvania 

The tellers then reported the result of the bal- 
lot; whereupon the Clerk announced that Wir- 
Liam PennineTon, a Representative from the State 
of New Jersey, having reecived a majority ofallthe 
votes cast, was duly elected Speaker of the House 
of Representatives for the Thirty-Sixth Congress. 

The announcement was received with the wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs and prolonged and cnthu- 
siastic cheering in the galleries and on the floor, 
accompanied by slight hisses. 

Mr. HINDMAN. Irise to call the attention 
of the House and the country to the fact that a 
Black Republican Speaker [Cries of “Oh!” 
“Ob!” and deafening shouts of “ Order!” from 
the Republican side. | . 

Mr. ADRAIN. I eall the gentleman to order. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will state to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, that in pursuance of the 
vote of the House 

Mr. HINDMAN. Iam in order. But if a 
point of order is made, I will speak to that point, 
{Cries of + Order!’ and great confusion.}] J have 
the right to be heard upon the point of order. 
Now, what point of order have you raised? 

Mr. ADRAIN. That debate is out of order. 

Mr. GROW. My point of order is, that a 
Speaker has just been elected by the House, and 
that until he has been conducted to the chair, 
nothing is in order; nothing can be in order. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave respect- 
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fully to suggest to the gentleman from Arkansas 
that this House has just declared a Speaker elect, 
and that the first thing in order is to conduct that 
Speaker to the chair. The Clerk has no power 


further to preserve order. Until the Speaker has | 


been conducted to the chair, the House is without 
an organ or any person having authority to en- 
tertain motions or questions of order. 

Mr. HINDMAN. AH I proposed to say was, 
that a Black Republican Speaker [shouts of 
‘*Order!’’] has been elected by the votes of two 
members of the Know Nothing party. [Vehe- 
ment shouts of “ Order!” 

The Clerk appointed Messrs. Bocock and 


SHERMAN a committee to conduct the Speaker | 


elect to the chair; which duty was immediately 
performed by those gentlemen. 

The SPEAKER clect, on taking the chair, ad- 
dressed the House as follows: 

GENTLEMEN or THE House or REPRESENTA- 


tives: I return you my grateful acknowledg- | 


ments for the distinguished honor you have been 
pleased to confer upon me, in electing me Speaker 
of this House. Coming here for the first time at 
the present session, to be associated with you as 
a member, no event could have been more un- 
looked for than that I should be called upon to 


preside over your deliberations. And my friends ] 


will do me the justice to say that I have not sought 
the position, as I certainly never desired it. Lam, 
nevertheless, as conscious of the dignity and im- 

i potene of this high office as any gentleman can 
c; but I should have been far better pleased had 
its duties been intrusted to abler and more ex- 


perienced hands. After witnessing the almost in- | 
surmountable obstacles in the way of the organi- | 


zation of this House, E came to the conclusion | 


that any gentleman, of any party, who could 


command a majority of the votes for Speaker, | 


was bound, in deference to the public exigene 
to accept the responsibility as an act of patriotic 
duty, whether agreeable to his personal feelings 
or not. As that choice has unexpectedly fallen 
upon me, I have not hesitated to accept it. 
the execution of this high trust, my object will be 
to do my duty with impartiality and justice to all. 
I shall have great necessity, gentlemen, for your 
indulgence in the new position in which I am 
placed, and I feel entire confidence I shall re- 
ceive it at your hands. 

A Representative from the State of New Jersey, 
upon whose soil so many brilliant achievements 
were accomplished in the revolutionary war, and 
whose people have ever been distinguished for 
their devotion to the Constitution and the Union, 
I pray the great Arbiter of our destinies, that I 
may do no act to impair the integrity of either; 
that by wise and prudent counsels peace and order 
may yet reign in our midst, and our free institu- 
tions be perpetuated to our descendants. I feel I 
have a national heart, embracing all parts of our 
blessed Union. 

Again thanking you for your kindness, I now 
enter upon the discharge of the arduous and com- 
plicated duties of my station. 

Mr. PHELPS, being the oldest consecutive 


“Sy 


member of the House, then administered the usual | 


oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States to the Speaker elect; after which, the oath 
was administered by the Speaker to the mentbers 
and delegates present. 


ADOPTION OF RULES. 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer the resolutions which I send to the desk, 
and on those resolutions I call for the previous 

ucstion. i 

The Clerk read the resolutions, as follows: 

Resolved, That the rules of the Tlouse of Representatives 
ofthe ‘Thirty-lifth Congre 
of Representatives, until otherwise ordered. 

Resolved further, That a committee of five, consisting of 
the Speakerand four members, to be named by him, be ap- 
pointed, to whom shajl be referred the rules of the House, 
and who shall have leave to report, at any time, such amend- 
ment and revision of the same as they shall thiak proper ; 
and such report, when made, shall be considered by the 
House as a special order. 


s shall he the rules of the House. 


In | 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Will the gentle- | 


man from Maine accept a modification excepting | 


the hour rule? 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I withdraw the | 


call for the previous question fora moment. The 


first resolution is the usual resolution adopting | 


the rules, and the second a similar resolution to | 


the one passed unanimously by the House at the 


i 


last session of Congress, during which the report 
of the committee was not acted upon. I renew 
the call for the previous question. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. ‘Will the gentle- 
man from Maine accept my modification? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I cannotaccept 


any modification. The subject will come before | 


the House when the committee make their report, 
and then the gentleman from Ohio can offer his 
amendment. 


Mr. NIBLACK. I wish to offer a substitute. 


Mr. HOUSTON. The resolutions propose to | 
| makca special order,and Iask the Chair whether | 


it will not require a two-thirds vote for that pur- 
pose? 
The SPEAKER. The Chair is of the opinion 


! that it will not. 


Mr. NIBLACK. Will the gentleman from 
Maine allow me to have my proposition read? If 
there be objection it will be excluded. 


Mr. BRANCH. Mr. Speaker, the rules of the 


House of Representatives contain one that pro- | 


vides that no rule shall be changed except upon 
one day’s notice; and another that no motion to 
suspend the rules shall be in order except upon 
Monday, and then only by a two-thirds vote. I 
understand the resolution of the gentleman from 
Maine to have this effect, and no other effect, to 
provide that, during the session of Congress, this 
committee proposed to be appointed shall have it 
in its power, onany day and to suit any occasion, 
ag it may arise, to move to alter the rules of the 
House or to suspend one, when no member out- 
side of that committee has such power. One of 
these same rules would be violated by allowing 
this committee to report at any time. I object to 
putting it within the power of any committee of 
this House to move, at any time they may think 


fit during the session, to suspend a rule that may | 
stand in the way of accomplishing some purpose | 


that the majority of the House may have In view. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. The question 
is nordovatable; the previous question having been 
called. 

Mr. BOCOCK. Iask the gentleman from Maine 
to yicld to me for a moment. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I withdraw the 
call for the previous question to hear what the 
gentleman from Virginia has to say. 

Mr. BRANCH. JI have only one remark fur- 
ther. This resolution, if adopted by the House, 
will appoint a commission, so to speak; a com- 
mittee which will stand here over the House dur- 
ing this entire session. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Whenever they report, their 
functions will cease. 

Mr. BRANCH. Such are not the terms of the 
resolution. 

Mr. WINSLOW. That is the parliainentary 
law. 

Mr. BRANCH. Under the resolution, the com- 
mittce will have a right to report during the ses- 
sion, at any moment, whatever change of our 
rules they may deem fit. I object to putting it in 


the power of any committee to rise, whenever į 


they may find that a rule of the House stands 
in the way of the accomplishment of an object the 
majority have in view, and suspend or alter it 
when no other member or members of the House 


i have the same power. I object to the resolution, 


and hope it will be resisted. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I withdraw the 
previous question, for 4 moment, to hear the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. WHITELEY. 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia is entitled to the floor, by consent of the 
gentleman from Maine. . 

Mr. BOCOCK. I understand that the gentle- 


| man from Maine has withdrawn the call for the 


previous question, and that I am legitimately en- 
titled to the floor. s 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I withdrew the 
previous question, and yielded to the gentleman 
to hear what he has got to say. 

Mr. FLORENCE. i make the point of order 
that the gentleman from Maine had not the floor 
to yield it. The gentleman from North Carolina 
had the floor; it was yielded to him uncondition- 
ally, and now the gentleman from Virginia. has it 
unconditionally. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Maine 


| yielded the floor to the gentleman from North Car- 


I rise to a question of | 


olina for an explanation ,and for the same urpose 
he now yields it to the gentleman from irginia. 
The floorreverts, after the explanation, tothe gen- 
tleman from Maine. ` S 

Mr. BOCOCK. I wish to say, Mr. Speaker, 

that, in my opinion, the resolution isa very proper 
one in the intent and purpose for which it was 
offered. We on this side of the House know that 
the rules of the House, as they have been fora 
number of years, ought to be amended. That còn- 
viction was so strong upon. the members of this 
House, during the last session of Congress, that 
a proposition, submitted by my honorable friend 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Winstow,] exactly 
similar in purport, and, perhaps, in language, to 
the one now offered by the gentieman from Maine, 
|| was almost unanimously adopted. Now, sir, if 
the resolutions are not adopted, the explanation 
made by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Braxen] will show the extreme difficulty of ever 
effecting an amendment of the rules, If we are to 
i have these rules amended, then it is absolutely 
essential to incorporate in the resolutions adopting 
these rules, a clause which will enable the com- 
mittee upon rules to report at any time. 

Now, in relation to the objection urged by the 

| gentleman from North Carolina, I do not think 

it would exist under the general parliamentary 
law. J think the explanation made by my friend 
from North Carolina, upon my right, [Mr. Wixs- 
Low,] is strictly applicable; but I would suggest 
to the gentleman from Maine that, in order to re- 
move all difficulties in relation to this subject, he 
shouldadd to his resolution the words “ provided, 
that when the committce reports, its functions 
shall cease.” 

Mr. BRANCH. Ifhe will do that, I will with- 
draw my objection. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I accept the 
modification suggested by the gentleman from 
Virginia, and T renew the demand for the previous 
question. 

Mr. BRANCH. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. WHITELEY.: Irise to a point of order. 
The question of order which I raise upon the res- 

` olution of the gentleman from Maine is, thatafter 
the election of a Speaker nothing is in order but 
the election of a Clerk, and that you must have a 
Clerk before any resolution can be submitted to 
the House. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. 
the gentleman from Delaware—— 

Mr. WHITELEY. No,sir. Have Inotthe 
floor? This view ought to commend itself to the 
common sense of the gentleman from Maine; but 
beyond that I have in my hand a law passed by 
the First Congress under the Constitution, on the 
lst day of June, 1789, which is in these words: 

te That at the first session of Congress, after cvery general 
election of Representatives, the oath or affirmation aforesaid 
shall be adininistered by any one member of the House of 
Representatives to the Speaker ; and by him to all members 
present, and to the Clerk, previous to entering on any other 
business; and to the members who shall afterwards appear, 
previous to taking their seats.” 

Mr. WASHBURN, ofMaine. Inreply to the 
gentleman from Delaware, I say first, that the 
practice of the House generally has been to adopt 
its rules before proceeding to the election of a 
Clerk;and I have further to say, that not only has 
that been the custom and practice of the House, 
but that the rules themselves provide for the elec- 
tion of a Clerk, and, we are to elect a Clerk un- 
der the nomination provided for expressly by the 
rules. Thatis all I have to say in regard to the 

| question of order. The previous question has 
| been called upon my resolution and seconded. 

| The SPEAKER. Except by unanimous con- 
l| sent the Chair cannot hear discussion. , In refer- 
ence to the pending question, the Chair is of opin- 
ion, so far as relates to the motion of the gentleman 
rom Maine, that it is not within a fair construc- 
tion of the point of order raised by the gentleman 
from Delaware. The Chair understands that the 
practice of the House has been to adopt its rules 
previous to the election of a Clerk. 

i Mr. WHITELEY. Do I understand the Chair 
to decide against me? . 
The SPEAKER. The Chair does so-decide. 

i Mr. WHITELEY. I take an appeal from the 
decision of the Chair, [Cries of ‘Nol?’ “Nol” 

upon the Democratic side.] . 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. T ask the gentle- 
man from Delaware to withdraw that appeal, I 
think the decision of the Chairis correct, The 


Let me say to 
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adoption of the rules is not business within the 
purview of the law which has been read. 

Mr. HILL. ` Ido not affect to be a parliament- 
arian of any experience; but it does occur to me 
that we may fall into the wildest confusion even 
while the election of a Clerk is progressing, if we 
‘have no rules for our guidance. I am not unwill- 
ing myself, since I think thatelection may be pro- 
tracted, to make a motion which might prevent 
any likelihood of such a state of confusion. It 
occurs to me that we should have some rules to 
govern us before we procecd to the election ofany 
of our officers, or else what order shall we have? 

Mr, WHITELEY. 1 withdraw my appeal. 

Mr. NIBLACK. I appeal to the gentleman 
from Maine to allow my proposition, designed as 
a substitute for his, to be read for Information. 
I propose to get at the same result by a shorter 
way. 1 propose.to adopt now the amendments 
which were reported two years ago. 

Mr. GROW. I rise to a point of order. I 
hope we shall begin by proceeding to our busi- 
ness in order. After the previous question is 
called, debate is not in order. 

Mr. NIBLACK. I was appealing to the gen- 
tleman from Mainc. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I must respect- 
fully decline to hear it. [Cries of ‘ Question P”? | 
& Question!” 

Mr. McRAE. J call for the reading of the reso- 
lutions.» f 

The resolutions, as modified, were accordingly 
read, 

The main question was then ordered to be put; 
and under the operation thereof, the resolutions 
were agreed to. > 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I rise toa priv- 
ileged question, 

r. LEAKE. I call for a division of the ques- 
tion, and ask a vote seriatim upon the two resolu- 
tions. {Cries of “ Too late!’’} 

Mr. BRANCH. A question cannot be divided | 
after the main question has been ordered; and, be- 
sides that, the resolutions have been adopted. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. That is true. 
I move to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lutions were adopted; and also move to lay the 
motion to reconsider upon the table, 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

POST OFFICE DEFICIENCY BILL. 

Mr. PHELPS. [ask the unanimous consent 
of the House to introduce a bill of the following | 
title-——— 

Mr. GROW. Let it be read for information. 

The Clerk read the title, as follows: 

A bill making appropriations ‘to defray the deficiencies in 
the appropriations for the service of the Post Offive Depart- 
ment, for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1859, and in part 
for the support of the Post Office Department for the fiscal ] 
year cnding 30th June, 1860. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Irise to a 
point of order. Tsubmit that no such bill can 
now be introduced. 

Mr. WHITELEY. I would inquire whether 
sucha bill can bo introduced and acted upon, with- 
out a Clerk? 

The SPEAKER, The opinion of the Chair is 
that such business cannot be transacted until after 
the election of a Clerk. 

So the bill was not received. 


NOTICE OF ORGANIZATION. 


Mr. FENTON. I offer the following resolu- 
tion; and upon it I demand the previous question: 


Resolved, Thata message be sent to the Senate toinform 
that body that a quorum of the House of Representatives 
has assembled, and that WILLIAM PENNINGTON, one of the 
Representatives from the State of New Jersey, has been 
chosen Speaker, and that the House is now ready to pro- 
ceed to business. , 

Mr. WINSLOW. Can such a resolution be 
sent to the Senate without its being certified to by 
the Clerk? : 

The SPEAKER. The Chair regards that asa 
business which can be done by the present Clerk. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I understand that there is 
a law——{ do not know the fact—which makes the 
Clerk of a preceding Congress hold over till his | 
successor is appointed; and, therefore, a bill could | 
be certified just as a resolution of the House can 
be certified. t 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I desire to say that | 
there is no person to keep a record of our pro- 


ceedings. I therefore move that the Clerk of the 


late House be declared Clerk of the present House; 
and on that | move the previous question. 

Mr. FENTON. I moved the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution which I offered. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virgitila. I have submitted 
a motion and have not yielded the floor. I have 
stated that we have no Clerk to record our pro- 
ceedings; and, with a view to remedy that defi- 
ciency, I have moved that Mr. Allen, the late 
Clerk, be declared Clerk of this House; and on 
that motion I have moved the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of opinion that, 
there being a question pending—the resolution 
offered by the gentleman from New York—and 
the previous question having been called on it, the 
motion of the gentleman from Virginia is not now 
in order. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I suggest to the gentleman 
from New York to motify his resolution by strik- 
ing out the last line; for it is evident that we are 
not ready for business. Everything that the gen- 
tleman intends will be accomplished by informing 
the Senate that we have elected a Speaker. 

Mr. GROW. Mr. Speaker, we are ready for 
business. Under the rules that we have just 
adopted, the Clerk continues in his position, and 
discharges his duties till his successor be elected. 
We have gota Clerk now, as much asatany other 
time. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Our rules cannot alter the 
law. Thatisabsurd. The law says what we can 
do; and the rules of the House cannot, certainly, 
alter the law. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Allow me to say that the 
resolution offered by the gentleman from New 
York is precisely similar to that which has been 
offered for many Congresses. 
offered and adopted before the election of a Clerk. 
I hold in my hand the similar resolution which 
was offered at the last Congress. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Itiscvident thatthe resolu- 
tion reports to the Senate that which is not true. 
If the gentleman were to strike out the last line, 
his object would be accomplished. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Lask the gentleman from 
Alabama whether the present Clerk is not Clerk 
of this House until another is elected? 


Mr. HOUSTON. No, sir; the law says he is 


not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let me say that there never 
has been, in the history of the Government, op- 
position made to this preliminary motion. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Will the Speaker 
be good enough to give me his attention a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire to say that, un- 
der the law, the present Clerk is Clerk of the 
Hoase wntil another be elected. Suppose we were 
to have a protracted election for Clerk, who would 
record the proceedings of the House, unless the 
present Clerk do it? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I believe I have the floor. 
I call the gentleman to order. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. ANI desire to say is that 
the resolution is clearly in order. i 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘There never has been, in 
the history of the Government, the least opposi- 
tion to such a proposition as this—never. At the 
last Congress such a resolution was adopted by 
common consent. f insist on the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

Mr. BRANCH. I rise to a question of order. 
I understood the Chair to rule the resolution out 
of order, and therefore I hold that the gentleman 
from Ohio is not in order, unless he appeals from 
the decision of the Chair. I ask the gentleman 
from Ohio whether he does so? [f not, he is not 
in order. 

Mr. FENTON. I would inform the gentleman 
from North Carolina that the Chair ruled my 
resolution to be in order; and I have moved the 
previous question on it. 

The SPEAKER. Take your seats, gentlemen, 
or else the Chair can put no question. The res- 
olution of the gentleman from New York was de- 
elared to be in order. That makes the difference, 

Mr. FENTON. And on it I call for the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. PHELPS. I appeal from the decision of 
the Chair. Ido so in order that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. TI risc to a point of order. 
The gentleman cannot debate his appeal. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to suggest 
Mr. PHELPS. I wish to makea suggestion to 


r 


NAL GLOBE. 


Ithas been always | 


Hl en s . : 
the Chair in regard to his ruling, and to do so in 


| aspiritof kindness. I desire to call his attention 
first to the act of Congress which has been re- 
ferred to. I think the Speaker premature in his 
ruling that we cannot proceed to business, after 
we have adopted the rules of the last House. The 
Constitution secures to each House the right to 
adopt rules for its own government. We have 
them now, and among those rules is one which 
continues the present Clerk as Clerk till another 
be elected. I care not what the law may be. This 
House may make rules that override the law. 
You cannot make a law to override the House, 
and to prevent it making rules for its procedure. 
The only provision in the Constitution in regard 
to the election of officers of the House is the fol- 
lowing: 

“The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker 
and other officers.” 

We, under that. rule, have elected a Speaker. 
The law of Congress provides for the election of a 
Clerk; and the rules which we have adopted for 
our government provide that the present Clerk 
shall hold office till his suecessor be elected: 

“Bach Tlouse may determine the rules of its proceed- 
ings.” 

One of the rules of its proceedings is that the 
| former Clerk shall continue until another Clerk 
| is elected. 

i Mr. JOIN COCHRANE. Read the rule—the 
| 2istrule. 
| Mr. IIOUSTON. Iwould like to ask the gen- 
i tleman from Missouri one question. I want to 
sce whether I understand him. Does he contend 
that this House, under its power to make rules 
for its government, has a right to override a law 
pare by both Houses of Congress, and signed 
y the President? I would like the gentleman to 
answer that question; because if he advocates 
that, I have no more to say. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Irise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri has a right to be heard. 

Mr. SHERMAN. [rise to a point of order, 
and I wish to make it on my friend from Mis- 
souri, because he is the gentleman whom I ought 
to make it on. 

Mr. PHELPS, I desire to read this part of 
the rule—that the Clerk shall continue in office 
till another be elected. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Another what? 

Mr. PHELPS. Another Clerk. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. What Clerk shall 
continue in office ? 

Mr. PHELPS. The former Clerk. 

Ms. JOHN COCHRANE. Oh,no; that means 
the Clerk of the present House. We have no 
Clerk of the present House. That rule refers to 
a Clerk who shall be elected. 

Mr. PHELPS. I remarked that I took an 
appeal for the purpose of presenting a point of 
order. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The previous question has 
been called, and I object to any debate. 

Mr. PHELPS. Tdo not intend to press the 
appeal. But I desire to call attention to the fact 
that, when I rose and asked unanimous consent 
to introduce a bill, unanimous consent would have 
been given, but that the Chair decided it was busi- 
ness which could not be done until after the clec- 
tion ofa Clerk. I withdraw my appeal. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I insist that the Chair shall 
enforce the rules of the House. 

Mr. GOOCH. I move that the House do now 
adjourn. [Cries of ‘That is right? “Not’] 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I hope my 
| friend from’ Massachusetts will withdraw that 
| motion until we have passed these two formal 
! resolutions, that haye been always passed the first 
business after the clection of a Speaker. It will 
take buta moment. The one is to inform the 
President, and the other to inform the Senate, that 
| the House is organized and ready to transact 
business. p 

The SPEAKER. Does the Chair understand 
that the motion to adjourn is withdrawn? 

Mr. GOOCH. I withdraw the motion to ad- 
journ. 

Mr. COX. I renew it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that when the 
House adjourns, it adjourn to meet on Friday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. That is a motion in order. 

Mr. BURNETT. I demand the yeas and nays 
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on that motion. Let us pass the Post Office ap- 
propriation bill before we adjourn over. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Before the motion is put, I 
ask Jeave to introduce aresolution thatthe Speaker 
be directed to appoint the standing committees of 
the House. [Great confusion in the Hall.] 

Mr. STANTON. Iask that members may be 
made to take their seats. 

Mr. PHELPS. I ask thé gentleman from Ohio 
to withdraw his motion, and allow me again to 
ask the unanimous consent to introduce the bill 
which I gent to the Clerk’s desk to have read. 

Mr. COX. I understand the Speaker to have 
reconsidered his decision in reference to the bill 
proposed by the gentleman from Missouri. For 
the purpose of facilitating that business, I with- 
draw the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. FENTON. I rise to a pointof order. My 
point of order is, that nothing is in order until 
my resolution, upon which the previous question 
has becn called, has been disposed of. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I move that 
the House adjourn. i 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon the 
resolution of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Fenron,] upon which the previous question has 
been demanded, . 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. 
upon my motion to adjourn. 

{The House was now in the utmost confusion, 
twenty members on the floor at the same time, 
shouting “ Mr. Speaker !’’ rising to questions of 
order, and making various propositions.] 

Mr. PHELPS. Iask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to withdraw the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I will not 
withdraw it. To attempt to legislate with the 
House in this condition is an absurdity. i 


ADJOURNMENT OVER. , 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. I move that when the 
House adjourns, it adjourn to meet on Friday 
next, - 

Mr. BURNETT. J call for the yeas and nays 
upon that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I hope gentlemen 
will indulge me in a few remarks at this stage of 
our procecdings. [Cries of “ No remarks !’’] It 
is important that this House: [Loud cries of 
* Order!’ and great confusion. ] 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. I shall ob- 
ject to the gentleman proceeding, or to anything 
being done, until order is restored. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I hope gentlemen on this 
side of the House will withdraw their opposition 
tothe resolution of thegentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Fenton.] Similar resolutions have been 
passed, I am satisfied, in the last three Congresses, 
and it does strike me that such a resolution ought 
to pass. . I hope, therefore, that all objection from 
this side of the House will be withdrawn. There 
is no principle involved in it. 

Several Democratic Mempers. 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the 
question will be put on the resolution offered by 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WHITELEY. I shall object, and I will 
ebject until you elect a Clerk. You have no per- 
sons who are authorized to record our procced- 
ings. What right have those gentlemen [pointing 
to the clerks] to stand there? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois 
{Mr. Farnsworrn] has moved that when the 
House adjourns, it adjourn until Friday; but if 
there be no objection, the question will be put on 
the resolution of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HILL. There is objection. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. It strikes me that a sin- 

le objection cannot defeat the resolution, it being 
in order. 

Mr. GROW. There is a motion to adjourn 
pending. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I was notaware of that. 

Mr. BURNETT. I rise to a point of order, I 
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I insist 


There is no 


understand that there 1s a motion row pending to 
adjourn, and also a motion that when the House 
adjourns, it adjourn till Friday, upon which the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. As long as 
these questions are pending, the resolution of the 
gentleman from New York cannot be taken upat 
all. The question must be first put on adjourn- 
ing over until Friday, and it must be taken without 
debate. : l 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is correct. The question is upon the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Farns- 
wortH,] upon which the yeas and nays have 
been otdered. The Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. KEITT. Mr. Speaker- 

The Clerk commenced to call the roll. 

Mr. KEITT. Stop! Mr. Clerk. I have the 
right to make an inquiry, and I will doit. {I wish 
to ask the gentleman who moved that when the 
House adjourns itadjourn to meet on Friday next, 
what reason he has for making the motion? If 
there is any good reason for adjourning over, I 
will vote for it. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
tion, and I do not think it necessary to give the 
gentleman my reasons for it. 

Mr. HILL. If the gentleman who called the 
yeas and nays will withdraw the call for a mo- 
ment, I propose to obviate this difficulty. [Cries 
of © Order!”? “ Hear him!” “ Call the roll !”? and 
the utmost confusion.] 

Mr. SHERMAN, 
served. 

Mr. HILL. I understand that the motion to 
adjourn has been withdrawn. [Cries of“ No!” 
«No!”’) I now move that the Clerk of the last 
Flouse be declared Clerk until a successor be ap- 
pointed. [Very decided manifestations of disap- 
probation on the Republican side.] Ido itasa 
matter of convenience. A Clerk cannot be elected 
to-day. : 

Mr. GROW. Irise to a point of order. 

Mr. CLEMENS. [trust that gentlemen will 
be directed to take their seats; and that, if they 
do not do so, the Speaker will exercise the author- 
ity vested in him by calling members by name. 

The SPEAKER requested gentlemen to take 
their scats, and preserve order. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. 


I do hope order will be pre- 


and tamult.] : 
Mr. CLEMENS. Tinsist that gentlemen shall 
take their scats and preserve order. I am willing 


to give to the Chair the proper respect due to his | 


[Cries of ‘ Order !”? “ Order !”] Gen- 
tlemen, I am the only one in orderin this House 
now. {Laughter.] I am endeavoring to call the 
House back to a sense of its own dignity 

Mr. GROW. Thatis not a question of order. 

Mr. CLEMENS. It is a question of gentle- 
manly courtesy. 

Mr. BURNETT. Teall the gentleman from 
Virginia to order. Iwill state my point of order. 
It is that there is a motion now pending to ad- 
journ, and that debate is not in order, nor is call- 
ing the House back to its dignity in order. 

Mr. GROW. {call the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky to order. [Laughter.] i 

Mr STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I ask that 
the vote shall be taken on the motion to adjourn 
over till Friday. [Shouts of “ Order !’’ ** Call the 
roll!??] . 

The question was taken on Mr. Farnxswonrn’s 
motion; and it was decided in the affirmative— 
yeas 120, nays 101; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Charies F. Adams, Green Adams, Ad- 
rain, Aldrich, Alley, Willian C. Anderson, Ashicy, Bab- 
bitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Boyee, Brayton, Briggs, 
Buifinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, 
Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Clemens, Colfax, Conkling, 
Corwin, Covode, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, John G. Davis, 
Dawes, Delano, Duel], Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, 
Ely, Farnsworth 
Gilmer, Gooch, é 2 
mick, Hickman, Ioard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Jun- 
kin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kil- 


position. 


gore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Loomis, Lovejoy, į; 


Marston, McKean, MePherson, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward 
Joy Morris, Morse, Nelson, Olin, Palmer, Perry, Pettit, Por- 
ter, Potter, Pottle, Reynolds, Rice, Christopher Robinson, 


I have made the mo- | 


I move that | 
the House do now adjourn. [Increased confusion | 


Fenton, Ferry, Poster, Frank, French, | 
raham, Gurley, Hale, Halt, Haskin, Hel- | 


j| Spawding, Spinner, Stanton, Sevena 


| duced. 


Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Sherman, Somes; 
ns, Willian.Stewart, 
Stokes, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, 'Theaker,: Tompkins, 
Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Vetree, Wade, Wal- 
dron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Elihu B: Wash: 
burne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, 
and Woodruft—120. mel peek 
NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L, Anderson; Ashmoré, 
Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, 
Bouligny, Brabson, Branch, Bristow, Burch, Burnett, John 
B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, : Cox, 
James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, 
Reuben Davis, De Jamettc, Edmundson, English, Flofence, 
Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilton, Hardeman, John’ T. 
Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Hindman, Holman,’ Hous- 
ton, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Kun- 


kel, Lamar, ‘Landrum, James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, — 


Longnecker, Love, Maclay, Mallory, Charles. D. Martin, 
Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, MeClernand, McKnight, Me- 
Queen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Laban T. Moore; Sydenham 
Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, 
Phelps, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, James C. Robinson, 


i| ‘Ruffin, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, WilHam Smith, 


William N. H. Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stout, 
Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Vance, Web- 
ster, Winslow, Woodson, and Wright—101. 

So it was ordered that when the House adjourns, 
it adjourn until Friday next. 

During the above call, 

Mr. PHELPS said: Mr. Speaker, deeming that 
we ought to be in session to-morrow for the. pur- 
pose of passing the deficiency appropriation bill 
for the Post Office Department, I vote *no.”? If'that 
bill had been passed to-day, I would, with pleas- 
ure, have voted for the motion to adjourn over. 

Mr. REAGAN said: Mr. Speaker, I understand 
that in the bill proposed by the gentleman from 
Missouri, there is not a provision except for de- 
ficiencies in the Post Office service. Therefore, 
while 1 am ready to give every facility for the 
organization of the House-—— 

Mr. GROW. Irise to a point of order. We 


| might as well begin to obey the rules of the House 


at this time. I object to any reniarks during the 
call of the roll. are pe ae 

Mr. REAGAN. Ina few moments I would 
have finished. I vote “no”? BA 

Mr. CASE stated that after this. vote he had 
paired off for the day with Mr. Davison. |, 

The result of the vote having been announced, 
the question recurred on the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I desire to sug- 
gest to the House that, in view of the necessities 
of the public creditors of the country, we ought 
to pass the Post Office deficiency bill before we 
adjourn. I hope gentlemen will reconsider their 
determination, and permit that bill to be intro- 
(Cries of ** Order !?? Order 1? : 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. As the House has 
refused to take up that bill, Ihope the question 
will be taken on the motion to adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
a quarter to five o’clock, p. m.) the House ad- 
journed to Friday next. . 


IN SENATE. 
Tuunspay, February 2, 1860. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Gurney. 
TheJournal of yesterday wasread and approved. 


TERRITORIAL LEGISLATION, . ; 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Ben- 


ate two copies of the laws, joint resolutions, and 
memorials, passed at the fifth session of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the Territory of Nebraska; 
and two copies of the Journals of the Council and 
House of the said Legislative Assembly for the 
same session; which were ordered to le on the 
table. i 

He also laid before the Senate two copies of 


ithe acts of the Legislative Assembly of the Ter- 


ritory of Washington, passed at the sixth regular 
session, begun and held at Olympia, December 6, 
1858; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter of the 
Sceretary of the Territory of Kansas, communi- 
cating two copies of the.-Journals of the House 
and Council of said Territory, and two copies. of 
the laws passed by ‘the Legislature thereof, dur- 
ing the session of 1859; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. ; s aa 
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~ He also laid béfore the Senate a letter of the 
Secretary of State of Oregon, communicating two 
copies of the Journals of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of that State, for thefirst session 
thereof in 1858, and two copies of the laws passed 
at’ the session bégun on May 16, and concluded 
June 451859; which was ordered to lic on the 
table: i 

+- Hè alas laid before the Senate one copy of the 
acts, régolutions, and memorials to Congress, of 
the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Utah, 
for its eighth annual session; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented the peti- 
tion of Hugh Wiley, a soldier in the war of 1812, 
praying to be allowed a pension; which was re- 
ferred tò the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented additional papers, in relation 
to the claim of Robert Harrison; which wete re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN presented the petition of 
Mary Ett Van Buskirk, heir of Thomas Van Bus- 
kirk, praying compensation for supplies furnished 
during the revolutionary war; which was referred 
to the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 

He also presented the petition of Kate D. Tay- 
lor, widow of the late Brevet Captain Oliver H. 
P. Taylor, of the Army, praying for an increase 
of pension; which was referred to the Committee 
on: Pensions. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I present resolutions of 
the Legislature of Wisconsin, requesting the pas- 
sage of a resolution by Congress, relative to the 
route of the railroad from Fond du Lac to Lake 
Superior. I will state, in a single word, that the 
Legislature of Wisconsin asks no more public 
lands, but, upon an actual survey it is found that 
itis impossible that a railroad could be built on 
the precise line which is marked out in the act of 
Congress, in consequence of the location of hills 
and mountains, &e. The request of the Legisla- 
ture in substance is, that they may locate upon 
the most eligible route upon the ranges between 
sixteen and twenty-three, asking’ no more lands 
whatever. I move that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

The motion was agrecd to. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr, DURKEE, it was 


. Ordered, That the petition of Randall Pegg, praying to be 
allowed the difference between the pay he received and that 
allowed other watchmen, during the time he was employed 
as watchman at the Patent Office, on the files of the Senate, 
bo pplerrod to the Committee on Patents and the Patent 

Jice. 


b 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CLAY, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom was referred the report of the Secretary 
of War, communicating, in answer to a resolu- 
tion of the Senate of March 7, 1859, copies of 
papers relating to the reméval of obstructions at 
the mouths of the Mississippi river, asked to be 
discharged from its further consideration; which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. GWIN, from the Committee on the Post 

« « Office and Post Roads, to whom was referred the 
petition of James Myer, praying compensation 
for services rendered and losses sustained by him 
as quartermaster to the Mexican boundary line 
commission, asked to be discharged from its fur- 
ther consideration, and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Claims; which was agreed to. 

Mr. FITCH, from the Committee on Printing, 
to whom was referred the motion to print the re- 

ort of the Committee on Claims, on the claim of 

etitia Humphries and others, made at the first 
session of the Thirty-Fifth Congress, reported in 
favor of printing the usual number; and the report 
was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. No. 80) for the relief of Sheldon Mce- 
Knight, reported it without amendment; and sub- 
mitted a report, which was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. No. 29) for the relief of 
Arthur Edwards and his associates, reported it 
without amendment; and submitted a report, 
which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. No. 82) to amend the fourth seetion 


| 


| including, by thisdesignation, the whole body of American 
i waters having their confluence with the ocean at the en- 


of the act forthe admission of Oregon into the 
Union, so as to extend the time for selecting salt 
springs and contiguous lands in Oregon, reported 
it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. No. 87) for the relief of 
Lee Deatherage and John Deatherage, or their 
legal representatives, reported it without amend- 
ment. i 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. WILSON asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
116) to appropriate one million acres of the pub- 
lic lands of the United States for the benefit of 
free public schools in the District of Columbia; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, lcave to introduce a joint reso- 
lution (S. No. 10) relating to the route of the rail- 
road from Fond du Lac on Lake Winnebago, in 
the State of Wisconsin, to Lake Superior; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 


NOTICE OF A BILL. 


Mr. WIGFALL gave notice of his intention 
to ask leave to introduce a bill to establish com- 
munication by railroad and telegraph betwech the 
Atlantic States and California, and for other pur- 
poses, 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Mr. GWIN. l give notice that I shall, on 
Monday next, ask the Senate to proceed to the 
consideration of business on the Calendar. The 
first bill on the Calendar is one introduced by 
myself, in favor of building a railroad across the 
continent to the Pacific ocean. I give notice that 
I shall call it up on that day. As I introduced 
the bil, and aid not ask to lave it printed at the 
time, I now move that the bill be printed. It will 
be necessary, in the discussion of it, that members 
should have the bill before them. 

The motion was agreed to; and it was 

Ordered, That the bill (S. No. 12) to authorize the Pres- 
ident of the United States to contract for the transportation 
of the mails, troops, seamen, munitions of war, Amy and 
Navy supplies, and all other Government service, by rail- 
road, from the Missouri river to San Francisco, in the State 
of California, be printed. 


HOUR OF MEETING. 
On motion of Mr. GWIN, it was 


Ordered, "That the daily hour of meeting, from and after 
Monday next, shall be twelve o’clock meridian, 
ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


On motion of Mr. COLLAMER, it was | 
Ordered, That when the Senate adjourns to-day, it be to 
Monday next. 
NEW YORK POST OFFICE. 


Mr. DIXON submitted the following resoly- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads be instructed to inquire whether the appropria- | 
tion for the purchase of a site for the location of a suitable | 
building for the New York post office is still in force, and 
whether the same is sufficient for that purpose, and for the 
erection of such building; and also whether any further 
legislation is necessary on the subject. 


NAVAL DEPOT ON PUGET SOUND. 


Mr. LANE submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent,and 


agreed to: 

Resolved, Thar the Comtnittee on Naval Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of establishing a 
naval depot and navy-yard at some point on Puget Sou nd, 


trance of the straits San Juan de Fuca, and to report by | 
bill or otherwise. 


SHAMEN’S HOSPITAL MONEY. | 
Mr. SUMNER. 


lution: 


Resolved, 'fhat the Committee on Commerce be directed | 
to consider the expediency of abolishing by law the exac- 
tion of twenty cents from the monthly wages of seamen in 
the merchant service of the United States, and of the boat- į 
men on the western waters, constituting what is called 
* hospital money,” so that, when sick or disabled, they may 
enjoy their present privileges at the marine hospitals with- 
out the present fax. 


There being no objection; the Senate proceeded 


to consider the resolution. 
“Mr. PUGH. I would like to move an amend- | 


I submit the following reso- į 


ment, with the consent of the Senator, that the 
committee also consider the expediency of dispos- 
ing of those marine hospitals. The Secretary of. 
the Treasury has notified us for the last three or 
four years that they were a source of great ex- 
pense, and that the seamen can be supported ata 
much less cost. I will suggest that amendment— 
that the committee consider also the expediency 
of anolishing the present system of marine hos- 
itals. BS 
p Mr. SUMNER. I have no objection to that. 
Mr. PUGH. Then I move to amend the reso- 
lution by adding the words—. ` 


And that the committee also consider the expedicney of 
abolishing the present system of marine hospitals. 


The amendment was agreed to; and the resolu- 
tion, as modified, was adopted. 


RELATIONS OF THE STATES. 


Mr. DAVIS submitted the following resolutions: 


J. Resolved, That in the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution, the States adopting the same acted severally as free 
and independent sovereignties, delegating a portion of their 
powers to be exercised by the Federal Government for the 
increased security of each, against dangers domestic as well 
as foreign; and that any intermeddling by any one or more 
States, or by a combination of their citizens, with the do- 
mestic institutions of the others, on any pretext, whether 
political, moral, or religious, with the view to their disturb- 
ance or subversion, is in violation of the Constitution, in- 
sulting to the States so interfered with, endangers their 
domestic peace and tranquillity—objects for which the Con- 
stitution was formed—and, by necessary consequence, 
serves to weaken and destroy the Union itself. 

2. Resolved, That negro slavery, as it exists in fifteen 
States of this Union, composes an important portion of 
their domestic institutions, inherited from their ancestors, 
and existing at the adoption of the Consutution, by which 
it is recognized as constituting an important element of the 
apportionment of powers among the States; and that no 
change of opinion or feeling on the part of the non-slave- 
holding States of the Union in relation to this institution 
can justify them or their citizens in open and systematic 
attacks thereon, with a view to its overthrow ; and that all 
such attacks are in manifest violation of the mutual and 
solemn pledges to protect and defend each other, given by 
the States, respectively, on entering into the constitutional 
compact which formed the Union, and are a manifest breach 
of faith and a violation of the most solemn obligations. 

3. Resolved, That the union of these States rests on the 
equality of rights and privileges among its members, and 
that itis especially the duty of the Senate, which represents 
the States in their sovereign capacity, to resist all attempts 
to discriminate either in relation to person or property, so 
as, in the ‘Lerritories—which are the common posse sion 
of the United States—to give advantages to the citizens of 
one State which are not equally secured to those of every 
other State. 

4. Resolved, That neither Congress, nor a Territorial Le- 
gislature, whether by direct legislation or legislation of an 
indirect and unfriendly nature, posscss the power to annul 
or impair the constitutional right of any citizen of the Uni- 
ted States to take his slave property into the common Ter- 
ritories; but it is the duty of the Federal Government there 
to afford for that, as for other species of property, the need- 
ful protection ; and if experience should at any time prove 
that the judiciary does not possess power to insure adequate 
protection, it will then become the duty of Congress to 
supply such deficiency. . 

5. Resolved, ‘hat the inhabitants of an organized Terri- 
tory of the United States, when they rightfully forma consti- 
tution to be admitted as a State into the Union, may then, 
for the first time, like the people of a State when forming 
a new constitution, decide for themselves whether slavery, 
as a domestic institution, shall be maintained or prohibited 
within their jurisdiction; and if Congress shall admit them 
as a State, “ they shall be received into the Union with or 
without slavery, as their constitution may preseribe at the 
time of their admission.” ` 

6. Resolved, That the provision of the Constitution for 
the rendition of fugitives from service or labor, “without 
the adoption of which the Union_could not have been 
formed,” and the taws of 1793 and 1850, which were enacted 
to secure its execution, and the main features of which, 
being similar, bear the impress of nearly seventy years of 
sanction by the highest judicial authority, have unquestion- 
able claim to the respect and observance of all who enjoy 
the benefits of our compact of Union; and that the acts of 
State Legislatures to defeat the purpose, or nullify the re- 
quirements of that provision, and the laws made in pursu- 
ance of it, are hostile in character, subversive of the Con- 
stitution, revolutionary in their effect, and if persisted in, 
must sooner or later lead the States injured by such breach 
of the compact to exercise their judgment as to the proper 
mode and measure of redress. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I have presented 
these resolutions not for the purpose of discuss- 
ing them, but with a view to geta vote upon them 
severally, hoping thus, by an expression of the 
deliberate opinion of the Senate, that we may 


| reach some conclusion as to what is the present 


condition of opinion in relation to the principles 
there expressed. The expression even of the reso- 
lutions is, to a great extent, not new. The first 
and second are substantially those on which the 
Senate voted in 1837-38, affirming them then by a 
very large majority. I trast opinion to-day may 
be as sound as it was then. There is also an 
assertion ofan historical fact, which isdrawn from 
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the opinion of Judge Story, in the decision of the 
ruling case of Prigg vs. the Commonwealth of. 
Pennsylvania. lt wasmy purpose to rest the 
propositions contained in these resolutions upon 
the highest authority ofthe land, judicial as well as 
other; and if it be possible to obtain a vote on them 
without debate, it will be most agreeabic to me 

To have them affirmed by the Senate without con- 
tradiction, would be an era in the recent history of 
our country which would be hailed with joy by 
every one who sincerely loves it. I ask that the 
resolutions may be printed, and be made a special 
order, for the purpose which I have indicated, for 
‘such day as the Senate may choose to name. I 
have no choice as to time, having no wish to 
discuss the resolutions, unless it shall be neces- 
sary by remarks which shall be made by others. 
1 therefore would like any one to suggest a time 
when it will be probably agrecable to the Senate 
to take them up for consideration. Next Wednes- 
day is suggested. Task, then, that the resolutiors 
may be printed for the use of the Senate, and 
made the special order for Wednesday next, at 
half past one o’clock. 


The motion was agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTION. 


.Mr. CLAY. Before the special order is called 
up, I should be obliged to the Senate if they would 
take up for consideration a joint resolution, re- 
ported by me from the Committee on Commerce, 
to allow a credit to certain disbursing officers 
therein mentioned. It has once passed the Sen- 
ate, and I presume will lead to no debate. Itis 
a matter of great interest to the gentlemen for 
whose relief it is offered that it should pass 
goon. 

Mr. HALE. I thought it was the understand- 
ing of the Senate, though there was no formal vote 
on it, that we should not pass any bill to its ma- 
turity until we had been advised of the organiza- 
tion of the House of Representatives. We have 
been proceeding so for about eight weeks, and I 
suppose we shall probably hear about that ina 
short time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is objection made? 

Mr. CLAY. Ifany objection be made, of course 
I shall not press it. 

Mr. HALE. That is the only objection I have. 

Mr. CLAY. I did not understand the Senator 
to do more than suggest an objection which has 
been made; and perhaps, to obviate all objection, 
I had better let it rest until Monday. Perhaps 
by that time the other House will be organized. 

Mr. HALE. Thatis the only objection Ihave. 


VETO OF THE ST. CLAIR FLATS BILL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- | 


ate a message from the President of the United 

States, giving his reasons for retaining the bill 

passed on the last day of the last Congress, making 

an appropriation to deepen the channel over the 

St. Clair flats, in the State of Michigan; which 

was ordered to lie on the table, and be printed. 
The message is as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

On the last day of the last Congress a bill which 
had passed both Houses, entitled ‘An act making 
an appropriation for deepening the channel over 
theSt. Clair flats, in the State of Michigan,” was 
presented to me for approval. 7 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that, during 


the closing hours of a session, it is impossible for | 


the President, on the instant, to examine into the 
merits or demerits of an important bill, involving, 
as this does, grave questions both of expediency 
and of constitutional power, with that care and 
deliberation demanded by his public duty, as well 
as by the best interests of the country. For this 
reason the Constitution has, in all cases, allowed 
him ten days for deliberation; because ifa billbe 
presented to him within the last ten days of the 
session, he is not required to return it, cither with 


an approval or aveto, but may retain it, “in which | 


case it shall not be a law.’’ Whilst an occasion 
can rarely occur when so long a period as ten days 
would be required. to enable the President to dc- 
cide whether he should approve or veto a bill, yet 
to deny him even two days on important ques- 
tions before the adjournment of each session for 


this purpose, as recommended by a former annual i 


message, would not only be unjust to, him, but a 
violation of the spirit of the Constitution, To re- 
quire him to approve a bill when it is impossible 


he could cxamine into its merits, would be to de- 
prive him of the exercise of his constitutional dis- 
cretion, and convert him into a mere register ofthe 
decrees of Congress. I therefore deem it a suffi- 
cient reason for having retained the bill in ques- 
tion, that it was not presented to me until the last 
day of the session. 

Since the termination of the last Congress I 
have made a thorough examination of the ques- | 
tions involved in the bill to deepen the channel 
over the St. Clair flats, and now proceed to ex- 
press the opinions which I have formed upon the 
subject. 

And 1. Even if this had been a mere question 
of expedicncy;4t was, to say the least, extremely 
doubtful whether the bill ought to have been ap- 
proved; because the object which Congress in- 
tended to accomplish by the appropriation which 
it contains of $55,000 had been already substan- 
tially accomplished. Ido not mean to allege that 
| the work had been completed in the best manner; 
but it was sufficient for all practical purposes. 

The St. Clair flats are formed by the St. Clair 
| river, which empties into the lake of that name by 
several mouths, and which forms a bar or shoal 
on which, in its natural state, there is not more 
than six or seven feet water. This shoal is inter- 
posed between the mouth of the river and the 
deep water of the lake, a distance of six thousand 
| feet; and, in its natural condition, was a serious 
obstruction to navigation. The obvious remedy 
for this was to deepen a channel through these 
flats by dredging, so as to enable vessels which 
could navigate the lake and the river to pass 
through this intermediate channel. This object 
had been already accomplished by previous ap- 
propriations, but without my knowledge, when 
the bill was presented to me. Captain Whipple, 
of the topographical engineers, to whom the ex- 
penditure of the last appropriation of $45,000 for | 
this purpose, in 1856, was intrusted, in his annual | 
report of the Ist of October, 1858, stated that the 
dredging was discontinucd on the 26th of August, | 
1858, when a channel had been cut averaging two 
| hundred and seventy-five fect wide, with a depth | 
varying from, twelve to fifteen and a half feet. He 
says: “ So long as the lake retains its present 
height, we may assume that the depth in the chan- 
nel will be atleast thirteen anda half feet.’’ With 
this result, highly creditable to Captain Whipple, 
he observes that,if he has beencorrectly informed, 
‘all the lake navigators are gratified.”’ Besides, 
afterwards, and during the autumn of 1858, the 
Canaflian Government expended $20,000 in deep- 
ening and widening the inner end of the channel 
excavated by the United States. 

No complaint had been made, previous to the 
passage of the bill, of obstructions to the com- 
merce and navigation across the St. Clair flats. 
|, What, then, was the object of the appropriation 
proposed by the bill? 

It appears that the surface of the water in Lake 
St. Clair has been gradually rising, until, in 1858, 
it had aitained an elevation of four feet above 
what had been its level in 1841. It is inferred— 
whether correetly or not it isnot for me to say— j 
that the surface of the water may gradually sink 
to the level.of 1841; and in that event the water 
which was, when the bill passed, thirteen and a 
| half feet deep in the channel, might sink to ninc 
and a half fect, and thus obstruct the passage. 

To provide for this contingency , Captain Whip- 
ple suggested ‘the propriety of placing the sub- | 
ject before Congress, with an estimate for exca- į 
vating a cut through the center of the new channel 
one hundred and fifty fect in width and four and 
a half feet deep, so as to obtain from the river to 
the lake a depth of eighteen feet during seasons of 
extreme high water, and twelve feet at periods of 
extreme low water.” It was not alleged that any 
present necessity existed for this narrower cut in 
the bottom of the present channel; but it is in- 
ferred that, for the reason stated, it may hereafter 


become necessary, Captain Whipple’s estimate 
amounted to $50,000; but Congress, by the bill, 
have granted $55,000. Now, if no other objection 
existed against this measure, it would not seem 
necessary that the appropriation should have been 
made for the purpose indicated, The channel was 
sufficiently deep for all practical purposes; but | 
from natural causes constantly operating in the | 
lake, which I need not explain, this channel is | 
| peculiarly lable to fill up. What is really re- | 


l quired is, that it should at intervals be dredged i 


out so as to preservé its present depth} and:surely 
the comparatively trifling expense necessary: for ` 
this purpose ought not to.be borne by the United 
States. After an improvement has been. once cone: 
structed by app re from the Treasury,-it 
is nottoo much to expect thatit should be kepti 
repair by that portion of the commercial and-navi- 
gating interests which enjoy its peculiar benefits. 
The last report made- by Captain Whipple, 
dated on the 13th September last, has been-submit- 
ted to Congress by ‘the Secretary of War, and to 
this I would refer for information, whichis, upon 
the whole, favorable in relation to the present con- 
dition of the channel through the St. Clair flats. 
2. But, the far more important question is, does 
Congress possess the power, under the Constitu- 
tion, to deepen the channels of rivers, and to create 
and improve harbors for purposes of commerce? 
The question of the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to construct internal improvements within 
the States has been so frequently and so elabo- 
rately discussed, that it would scem “useless, on 
this occasion, torepeator to refute, at length, argu- 
ments which have been so often adv@iced.' Mor 
my own opinions on this subject, I might refer to 
President Polk's carefully considered message of 
the 15th December, 1847, addressed to the House 
of Representatives, whilst I was a member of his 
Cabinct. . 
The power to pass the bill in question, if it exist 
at all, must be derived from the power ‘* to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations, and among 


| the several States, and with the Indian. tribes.”’, 


The power “to regulate.” Does this.ever em- 
brace the power to create or to. construct? To 
say that it does is to confound the meaning of 
words of well-known signification. The word 
“regulate” has several shades of meaning, ac- 


‘cording to its application to different subjects; but 


never does it approach the signification of creative 
power. The regulating power necessarily pre- 
supposes the existence of something to be regu- 
lated. As applicd to commerce, it signifies, ac- 
cording to the lexicographers, ‘‘ to subject to rules’ 
or restrictions, as to regulate trade,” &c... The 
Constitution itself is its own best expounder of 
the meaning of words employed by its framers. 
Thus, Congress have the power “to coin money..” 
This is the creative power. Then immediately 
follows the power ** to regulate the value thereof ” 
—that is, of the coined money thus brought into 
existence? The words “regulate,” “regulation,” 
and “regulations,” occur several times in the Con- 
stitution, but always with this subordinate mean- 
ing. Thus, after the creative power “to raise and 
support armies,” and “ to provide and maintain a 
navy,” had been conferred upon Congress, then 
follows the power ‘‘to make rules for the govern- 
ment and regulation of the land and naval forces” 
thus called into being. So the Constitution, acting 
upon the self-evident fact that ‘commerce with, 
foreign nations, and among the several, States, 
and with the Indian‘tribes’’ alrcady existed, con- 
ferred upon Congress the power “to regulate” 
this commerce. Thus, according to Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall, the power to regulate commerce 
“is the power to prescribe the rule by which com- 
merce is to be governed.’? And Mr. Madison, in 
his veto message of the 3d March, 1817, declares 
that ‘ the power to regulate commerce among the 
several States cannot include a power to construct 
roads and canals and to improve. the navigation 
of water-courscs in order to facilitate, promote, 
and secure such commerce without a latitude of 
construction departing from the ordinary import 
of the terms, strengthened by the known incon- 
veniences which doubtless led to the grantof this 
remedial power of Congress.” We know from 
the history of the Constitution what these incon- 
veniences were. Different States admitted foreign 
imports at-different rates of duty, Those which 
had prescribed a higher rate of duty for the pur- 
pose of increasing their revenue were defeated. in 
this object by the legislation of neighboring States 
admitting the same forcign articles at lower rates, 
Hence, jealousies and dangerous rivalries had 
sprung up between the different States. It was 
chiefly in the desire to provide a remedy for these 
evils that the Federal Constitution originated, 
The Constitution, for this purpose, conferred 
upon Congress the power to regulate commerce 
in such a manner that duties should be uniform 
in all the States composing the Confederacy; and, 
moreover, expressly provided that no ‘* prefer- 
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‘ence shall be given by any regulation of commerce 
‘or revenue to the ports of one State over those of 
another: -Jf the construction of a harbor or deep- 
ening the channel of a river be a regulation of 
‘gommmerce, as the advocates of this power con- 
tend, this would give the ports of the State within 
which ‘these improvements were made a prefer- 
ence over the ports of other States, and thus be 
a violation of be Constitution. ` 

Tt is not too much to assert that no human bein 
ih existence when the Constitution was frame 
evitertained the idea or the apprehension that, by 
conferring upon Congress the power to regulate 
commerce, its framers intended to embrace the 
power of constructing roads and canals, and of 
creating and improving harbors and deepening 
the channels of rivers throughout our extensive 
Confederacy. Indeed, one important branch of 
this very power had been denied to Congress in 
express terms by the convention. A proposition 
was made inthe convention to confer on Congress 
the power “* to provide for the cutting of canals 
when deemed necessary.” This wag rejected 
by the strOhg majority of eight States to three. 
Among the reasons given for this rejection was, 
that ‘*the expense in such cases will fall on the 
United States, and the benefits accrue to the places 
where the canals may be cut,” 

To say thatthe simple power of regulating com- 
merce embraces within itself that of constructing 
harbors, of deepening the channels of rivers—in 
short, of creating a system of internal improve- 
ments for the purpose of facilitating the operations. 
of commerce, would be to adopt a latitude of con- 
struction under which all political power might be 
usurped by the Federal Government. Such a con- 
struction would be in conflict with the well-known 
jealousy against Federal power which actuated the 
framers of the Constitution. It is certain that thé 
power in question. is not enumerated among the 
express grants to Congress contained in the instru- 
ment. In construing the Constitution, we must, 
then, next inquire, is its exercise ‘necessary and 

el rad whether it may be convenicnt or 

useful— for carrying into execution” the power 
to regulate commerce among the States? But the 
jealous patriots of that day were not contenteven 
with this strict rule of construction. Apprehend- 
ing that a dangerous latitude of interpretation 

` might be applicd in future times to the enumer- 
ated grants of power, they procured a amend- 
ment to be made to the original instrument, which 
declares that “the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the people.” 

The distinctive spirit and character which per- 
vades the Constitution ig that the powers of the 
General Government are confined chiefly to our 
intercourse with foreign nations, to questions of 
peace and war, and of subjects of common interest 
to all the States, carefully leaving the internal and 
domestic concerns of each individual State to be 
controlled by its own people and Legislature. | 
Without specifically enumerating these powers, 
it must be admitted that this well-marked distinc- 
tion runs through the whole instrument. Innoth- j 
ing does the wisdom of its framers appear more | 
ae deren than in the care with which they 
sought to avoid the danger to our institutions 
which must necessarily result from the interfer- 
ence of the Federal Government with the local 
concerns of the States. ‘The jarring and collision | 
which would occur from the exereise, by two sep- | 
arate governments, of jurisdiction over the same 
subjects could not fail to produce disastrous con- 
sequences. Besides, the corrupting and seducing | 
Money influence exerted by the General Govern- ji 
ment in carrying into effecta system of internal | 
improvements might be perverted to increase and «| 
consolidate its own power to the detriment of the i 
rightsof the States, Ifthe power existed in Con- |) 
gress to pass tho pregent bill, then taxes must i; 
Þe imposed and money borrowed to an unlimited |; 
extent to carry such a syslen into execution, : 
Equality among the States is cauity, Thisequal- ; 
ity is the yery essence of the Constitution, No 
preference can justly be given to one of the soy 
eign States over another. According to the best f 
estimate, our immense coast on the Atlantic, the |; 
Gulf of Mexico, the Pacific, and the lakes, cm- i 
braces more than nine thousand five hundred i| 
miles, and measuring by its indentations and to | 

t 


the head of tide-water on the rivers, the distance 


| verted into an arena where each would endeavor 


i ively,” the framers of the Constitution were not 
| unmindful that it might be proper for the State Le- 


. no State shall, without the consent of Congress, j 


| provement may lay a tonnage duty for its con- 
| struction without imposing a tax for this purpose 


i own exertions. 


i on vessels, at different 


is believed to be more than thirty-three thousand 
miles. This, everywhere throughout its vast 
extent, contains numerous rivers and harbors, all 
of which may becomé the objects of congressional 
appropriation. You cannot deny to one State 
what you have granted to another. Such injus- 
tice would produce strife, jealousy, and alarming 
dissensions among them. Even within the same 
State improvements may be made in one river or 
harbor which. would essentially injure the com- 
merce and industry of another river or harbor. 
The truth is that most of thése improvements are 
in a great degree local in their character, and for 
the especial benefit of corporations or individuals 
in their vicinity, though they m have an odor 
of nationality on the principle that whatever ben- 
efits any part indirectly benefits the whole. 

From our past history we may have a small 
foretaste of the cost of reviving the system of in- 
ternal improvements. 

For more than thirty years after the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution the power to appro- 
priate money for the construction of interna im- 
provements was neither claimed nor exercised by 
Congress. After its commencement in 1820 and 
1821, by very small and modest appropriations 
for surveys, it advanced with such rapid strides 
thai, within the brief period of ten years, accord- 
ing to President Polk, ‘the sum asked for from 
the Treasury for various projects amounted to 
more than two hundred million dollars.” The 
vetoes of General Jackson and several of his suc- 
cessors have impeded the progress of the system 
and limited its extent, but have siotaltogether de- 
stroyed it. ‘Ihe time has now arrived for a final į 
decision of the question. If the power exists, a 
general system should be adopted which would 
make some approach to justice among all the 
States, if this be possible. 

What a vast field would the exercise of this 
ower open for jobbing and corruption! Mem- | 
ers of Congress, from an honest desire to pro- 

mote the interest of their constituents, would 
struggle for improvements within their own dis- 
tricts; and the body itself must necessarily be con- 


to obtain from the Treasury as much money as | 
possible for his own locality. The temptation | 
would prove irresistible. A system of ‘¢ log-roll- 
ing’? (L know no word so expressive) would be 
inaugurated, under which the Treasury would be 
exhausted and the Federal Government be dc- 
prived of the means necessary to execute those 
great powers clearly confided to it by the Consti- 
tution for the purpose of promoting the interests 
and vindicating the honor of the country. 

Whilst the power over internal improvements, 
it is believed, was ‘‘ reserved to the States respect- 


gislatures to possess the power to Impose tonnage 
duties for the improvement of rivers antl harbors 
within their limits. The self-interest of the dif- 
ferent localities would prevent this from being 
done to such an extent as to injure their trade. 
‘The Constitution, therefore, which had in a pre- 
vious clause provided that all duties should be uni- 
form throughout the United States, subsequently 
modified the gencral rule so far as to declare that 


levy any duty of tonnage.” The inference is, 
therefore, irresistible that, with the consent of 
Congress, such a duty may be imposed by the 
States, Thus, those directly interested in the im- 


upon all the people of the United States, f 
To this provision several of the States resorted | 


until the period when they began to look to the į 


Federal Treasury instead of depending upon their | 
Massachusetts, Rhode fsland, | 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- | 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia, with the con- | 
sent of Congress, imposed small tonnage duties | 
eriods, for clearing and | 
deepening the channels of rivers and improving 
harbors where such vessels entered. The last of 
these legislative acts believed to exist, is that of 
Virginia, passed on the 22d February, 1826, levy- 
ing a tonnage duty on vessels for ‘ improving the 
navigation of Jamesriyer, from Warwick to Rock- 
ett’s Landing,’? The latest act of Congress on 
this subject was passed on the 24th of February, | 
1843, giving its consent to the law of the Legis- i 


February 2, 
lature of Maryland laying a tonnage duty on ves- 
sels for the improvement of the harbor of Balti- 
more, and continuing it in force until Ist June, 
1850. : . 
Thus, a clear, constitutional mode exists by 
which the Legislature of Michigan may, in its 
discretion, raisé money to preserve the channel of 
the St. Clair river at its present depth, or to ren- 
der it deeper. A very insignificant tonnage duty 
on American vessels using this channel would be 
sufficient for the purpose. And as the St. Clair 
river is the boundary line between the United 
States and the Province of Upper Canada, the pro- 
vincial British authorities would doubtless be will- 
ing to impose a similar tonnage duty on British 
vessels to aid in the accomplishment of this object. 


Indeed, the Legislature of that Province have 


already evinced their interest in this subject by 
having but recently expended $20,000 on the im- 
provement of the St. Clair flats. Even if the Con- 
stitution of the United States had conferred upon 


| Congress the power of deepening the channel of 


the St. Clair river, it would be unjust to impose 
upon the people of the United States the entire 
burden, which ought to be borne jointly by the 
two parties having an equal interest in the work. 
Whenever the State of Michigan shall cease to 
depend on the Treasury of the United States, 1 
doubt not that she, in conjunction with Upper 
Canada, will provide the necessary means for 
keeping this work in repair in the least expensive 
and most effective manner, and without being 
burdensome to any interest. 

It has been contended in favor of the existence 
of the power to construct internal improvements 
that Congress have from the beginning made ap- 
propriations for light-houses; and that upon the 
same principle of construction they possess the 
power of improving harbors and ecpening the 
channel of rivers. As an original question, the 
authority to erect light-houses under the commer- 
cial power, might be considered doubtful; but even 
were it more doubtful than it is, I should regard 
it as settled after an uninterrupted exercise of the 
power for seventy ‘years. Such a long and uni- es 
form practical construction of the Constitution is 
entitled to the highest respect, and has finally 
determined the question. 

Among the first acts which passed Congress 
after the. Federal Government went into effect was 
that of August 7, 1789, providing “ for the estab- 
lishment and support of light-houses, beacons, 
buoys, and public piers.” Under this act the 
expenses for the maintenance of all such erections 
then in existence were to be paid by the Federal 
Government; and provision was made for the ces- 
sion of jurisdiction over them by the respective 
States to the United States. In every case since, 
before a light-house could be built a previous ces- 
sion of jurisdiction hasbeen required. This prac- 
tice doubtless originated from that clause of the 
Constitution authorizing Congress “go exercise 
exclusive legislation”? = x + “over 
all places purchased, by the consent of the Legis- 
lature of the State in which the same shall be, for 
the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock- 
yards, and other needful buildings.” 

Among these ‘needful buildings” light-houses 
must in fact have been included. 

The bare statement of these facts is sufficient 
to prove that no analogy exists between the power 
to erect a light-house, as a “needful building, ”? 
and that to dcepen the channel of å river. 

In what I have said, I do not mean to intimate 
a doubt of the power of Congress to construct 
such internal improvements as may be essentially 
necessary for defense and protection against the 
invasion of a foreign enemy. The power to de- 
clare war and the obligation to protect cach State 
against invasion, clearly cover such cases. It will > 
scarcely be claimed, however, that the improve- 
ment of the St. Clair river is within thiscategory. 
This river is the boundary line between the Uni- 
ted States and the British Province of Upper Can- 
ada. Any improvement of its navigation, there- 
fore, which we could make for purposes of war 
would equally enure to the benefit of Great Brit- 
ain, the only enemy which could possibly con- 
front us in that quarter. War would be a sad 
calamity for both nations; but, should it ever un- 
happily exist, the battles will not be fought on 
the St. Clair river or on the lakes with which it 
communicates, JAMES BUCHANAN. 

Wasuineron City, February 1, 1860. 
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PROPERTY IN TERRITORIES. 


. The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
following resolutions, submitted by Mr. Brown, 
on the 18th of January: 

Resolved, That the Territories are the common property 
of all the States, and that it is the privilege of the citizens 
of all the States to go inte the Territories with every kind 
and description of property recognized by the Constitution 
of the. United States, and held under the laws of any of the 
States; and that it is the constitutional duty of the law- 
making power, wherever lodged, or by whomsoever exer- 
cised, whether by the Congress or the Territorial Legisla- 
ture, to enact such laws as may be found necessary for the 
adequate and sufficient protection of such property. 

Resolved, 'That the Committee on Territories be instructed 
to insert in any bill they may report for the organization of 
new Territories, a clause declaring it to be the duty of the 
‘Territorial Legisiature to enact adequate and sufficient 
laws for the protection of all kinds of property, as above 
described, within the limits of the Territory, and that upon 
its failure or refusal to do so, it is the adinitted duty of 
Congress to interpose and pass such laws. 

The pending question being on the amendment 
of Mr. Wiixinson, to strike out all after the word 
“resolved,” where ¥ first occurs, and insert the 
following: R ` 

That the Territories are the common property of the 
people of the United States; that Congress has full power 
and authority to pass all laws necessary and proper for the 
government of such Territories; and that, in the exercise 
of such power, it is the duty of Congress so to legislate in 
relation to slavery therein, that the interests of free labor 
may be encouraged and protected in such Territories. 

- Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be in- 
«tructed to insert in ahy bill they may report for the organ- 
ization of new Territories a clause declaring that there shall 
be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in such Terri- 
tories, except in punishment for crime whercof the party 
has been duly convicted. 

Mr. FITCH addressed the Senate at some 
length; and Mr. DOUGLAS, in reference to some 
portion of Mr. Fircn’s remarks, briefly re- 
sponded. [The remarks will be published in the 
Appendix. , 

r. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President, there have 
been some six different sorts of resolutions pro- 
posed on the other side of the Chamber, giving, 
as I süppose, some half a dozen different shades 
of the harmonious Democracy upon this all-im- 
portant subjectof the slavery question, which they 
are constantly thrusting into the Senate, and be- 
fore the country, while at the same time they 
charge upon the Republican party that we are re- 
sponsible for all the agitation. [I rise simply to 
move that, in addition to the printing ofthe set of 
resolutions which was offered by theSenator from 
Mississippi this morning, all these various sets of 
resolutions be also printed, and laid upon our 
tables for the informatior of the Senate. 

-The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Cray in 
the chair.) With the consent of the Senator from 
New Hampshire, the Chair will put that motion 
to the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

The motion to print was agreed to. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I have not felt 
any disposition to discuss the resolutions intro- 
duced by myself; but, as I stated yesterday, I 
desire to have a vote on them. If it suits the 
Senate, I will take a vole now. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 
advise’ the Senator that the Senator from New 
Hampshire intimated a desire to be heard on them, 
and moved that they be postponed until Monday. 

Mr. HALE. If itis the desire of the Senator 
from Mississippi to have a vote upon his resolu- 
tions, I will forbear a speech at any time; and if 
he can have a vote, I will waive. any right of dis- 
cussing’ them, and will submit the views I have 
on some other resolutions, for I find that it does 
not make the least odds under heaven what sub- 
ject is up, any speech will answer for anything. 
{Laughter.] I can say what I have to say on 
some other subject. a ued, 

Mr. BROWN. The principles embodied in 
the resolutions have figured in all the debate we 
have had-thus far, so that I suppose the real prin- 
ciples are well understood, and every Senator is 
prepared to vote on them. I am, without any 
further explanation. I would as soon have the 
vote to-day as at any time. If it suits the Senator 
from New Hampshire, he can address himself to 
the resolutions introduced this morning by my 
colleague, or any other resolutions. I dare say 
his speech would do on one set of resolutions as 


well as another. I hope the Senate will take a 

vote on these resolutions now, and if the discus- | 
sion isto go on, let it be on the resolutions of | 
my colleague, or that introduced by the Senator | 


from Ohio, or anybody else. I will undertake to 
introduce a new set if the gentleman desires it, if 


the Senate will just take a vote on these. : 
Mr. CLARK. . I simply wish to say that Į de- 


sire to speak on these two resolutions which are | 


before the Senate. I have not quite the freedom 
of debate, perhaps, of some other gentlemen, and 
I desire to-confine my attention to these two res- 
olutions. If they can be postponed, it will be 
agreeable to me; but still, if the Senator desires 
to have a vote: 

Mr. BROWN. If any one. wants to discuss 
the resolutions, very well. 

Mr. GWIN. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. HALE. Let us dispose of this matier. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ` The question 
is on the motion to postpone these resolutions 
until Monday: next. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GWIN. I now move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. PUGH. I wishto makea suggestion. The 
Senator from Wisconsin asked that these resolu- 
tions should be printed. There has been an order 
to print all of them except my resolution rela- 
tive to the Territories of New Mexico and Utah, 
but that is sufficiently familiar. I think we need 
not go to the expense of that. I hope the Sen- 
ator will withdraw the suggestion. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Let us have them all 
printed together. J want to compare them, 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Let us have 
them alftogether. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion 
to print has already been submitted to the Senate, 
and it has been adopted. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. ‘ 

On motion of Mr. GWIN, the Senate proceeded 
to the consideration of executive business; and 
after some time spent therein, the doors were 
reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frivay, February 3, 1860. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 


by Rev. B. H. Napar. i 


The Journal of Wednesday last was read and 
approved. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON RULES. 

The SPEAKER appointed, under the resolu- 
tion of the House of Wednesday last, as the mem- 
bers of the committee to revise the rules of the 
Flouse, Messrs. Wasuburn, of Maine, Bocock, į 
Grow, and Wiystow. ‘The resolution itself 
named the Speaker as one of the members of the 
committee, 

DELEGATE SWORN IN. 2 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Mlinois. The Dele- 
gate from Utah, who was not present on Wednes- 
day last, is now present, and desires to be sworn 
in. 
Hon. Wititam I. Hooren, Delegate from the 
Territory of Utah, presented himself, and took 
the usual oath to support the Constitution. 

MESSAGE TO THE SENATE, 

Mr. FENTON. [call up my resolution, and | 
demand the previous question on it. j 

The SPEAKER. The pending question is | 
upon the resolution offered by the gentleman from | 
New York, [Mr. Fenrox,] on Wednesday, and 
on which the previous. question has been called. 


| The resolution will be read. 


The Clerk read, as follows: 

Resolved, That a message be sent to the Senate to in- 
form that body that a quorum of the flouse of Representa- 
tives has assembled, and that WILLIAM PENNINGTON, onc of 
the Representatives from the State of New Jersey, has been 
chosen Speaker, and that the House is now ready to pro~ | 
ceed to business.. 

Mr. NIBLACK. Who will carry the message 
to the Senate in the present condition of the 
House? ` 

The SPEAKER. The present Clerk, or the 
Clerk to be elected hereafter. 

Mr. NIBLACK. There is no Clerk now,as I 
understand it. f i 

Mr. GROW. I insist that under the rules there | 
isa Clerk. I have no doubt of that fact, and if 
T am permitted 1 will call the attention. of the 


the duty of the House now to’ proceed to: the elee- 
tion of a Clerk for this Congress.: We have no 
Clerk to send with the message to the Senate.: 
Mr. BARKSDALE. -My recollection is that 
the practice has been that proposed by the reso 
lution of the gentleman from New York. Such 
a message, under similar circumstances, has been 
invariably sent to the Senate at the beginning of, 
each Congress. Pe To lye ky ; 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia.. When-l yield the: 
floor, the gentleman can answer me. Tamentitled: _ 
to the floor now. E Sas 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vii- 
ginia only has the floor by unanimous consent. 
Mr, SMITH, of Virginia. Tam upon the floor: 
upon a point of order. In the Manual, which F. 
hold in my hand, I find the law laid down in the 
folowing language: ” : 
“There is no law, resolution, rule, or order, directing the 
appointment of a Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
But, on the first day that a quorum assembled under the new 
Constitution, the House elected a Clerk ; andone hasbeen 
elected atthe commencement of every Congresssince, The 
act of June 1, 1789, provides that, at the first ession- of 
- Congress, after every general election of Representatives, 
the oath or affirmation therein prescribed ‘shall be admin- 
istered by any one member of the House of Representa- 
tives to the Speaker, and by him to all the members ‘pres=. 
ent, and to the-Clerk, previous to entering on any other 
business." ?? 
Here is the law laid down distinctly, and in a 
manner incapable of misapprehension. And the 
same Manual cites a precedent, as follows: 


« And in the casc of a vacancy which occurred in. the 
| office of Clerk, during the Thirty-First Congress, (see 
Journal, first session, Thirty-First Congress, page 789,) it 
was decided that the House could take no action upon, nor 
transact, any other business, until a Clerk was elected?” 


Here I have quoted the act of 1789, laying down 
a clear and undoubted rule for the government of 
this House; and also a precedent in which a con- 
struction was put upon that law in the Thirty- 
First Congress, and which adjudicated that the 
House could take no action upon, or transact, any 
| other business, until a Clerk, had been elected. 

If, then, that be the law, and this be the prece- 
dent, why, sir, we ought to conform to it, unless 
there be some very good reason why we should 
not do so. . At | red 

Mr. GROW... [rise toa point ef order. It is, 
that no debate is in order while the previous ques- 
| tion is pending. i 
| Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Iam myself on the 
| floor on a point of order. 

Mr; GROW. But you cannot debate a point of 
order. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 

oint of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia was proceeding by the unanimous consent 
of the House; otherwise, objection would prevent 
his proceeding. : 

Mr. MAYNARD. I desire to ask the gentle- 
man whether he is of opinion that the Senate, 
which, as 1 understand it, declines to take an 
legislative action until the House is organized, 
must still remain suspended in its action until we 
| have elected a Clerk, which may possibly be two 
months hence? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. AllT have to say. 
in reply is, that | maintain, under the law of 1789, | 
and under the precedent of the Thirty-First Con- 
gress, that we have nobody through whom we 
can notify the Senate of our organization. Tinsist 
that the first business, after the Speaker has sworn 
in the members, is to swear in the Clerk, in the 
language of the act of 1789, and you cannot swear 
in one until he is elected. I move, therefore, that 
the House proceed to the election of a Clerk, and 
upon that T move the previous question. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. [rise to a ques- 
tion of order. 

The SPEAKER. No debate is in order pend- 
ing the call for the previous question, except by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Suppose we have a pro- 
tracted struggle on the election of Clerk, I would 
ask the gentleman from Virginia who is tô record 
| our proceedings? 

i Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The House ought, 
| pewhaps, to electa Clerk pro tempore, L would sug- 
gest. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Such has not been the 
practice. For the last twenty-five years the Clerk 
of each preceding Congress has been the Clerk of 


I am stating my 


House to a precedent. ` j 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I believe that it is 


the succeeding Congress until a new Clerk was 


|! elected. 
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‘Phe SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair,. 
the practice has-been in accordance with the pend- 
ing resolution} and there is no necessity that this 
notice should be delayed until a Clerk is elected. 
The present Clerk can communicate the message 
to.the Senate. l 

“Mr: HOUSTON. . ‘With the permission of the 
geritleman ‘from Virginia, I desire to say that the 
point seems to be that. the present Clerk can re- 
cord. the: proceedings of the House until a Clerk 
is elected, but that he isnot competent to act as 
Clerk: for the purpose of transacting business. 
We'have no power to transact business; but in 
everything connected with the organization of the 
House, including the election of Clerk, this Clerk 
is competent to do just as he has been doing from 

the beginning. 

The SPEAKER. If there is no appeal from 
the decision-of: the Chair, no debate is now in 
order pending the previous question. 

“Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I shall take no 
appeal. 
fr, JOHN COCHRANE. 1 ask my colleague 
from New York to withdraw the previous ques- 
tion for a moment, under the promise that I will 
renew it. 

Mr. FENTON. Iwilldoso. - 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I desire to saya 
word or two to this side of the House, in answer 
to'the remarks which have fallen from my friend 
from Virginia, [Mr. Surva.} There can be no 
question that there can be no business transacted 
by the House until the election of a Clerk. The 
other question is, whether this resolution is busi- 
ness. Now, I will illustrate, and the illustration, 
I think, is the argument of the case. By the an- 
thority of the House, until this present time, and 

» hereafter, upon the assemblage of the House every 
morning, its messenger runs up the flag over the 
Capitol while the House is in session. Is that 
business? Now, sir, I say this, that the pending 
resolution contem lates nothing more or less than 
a messenger to inform the Senate that the House 
has elected its Speaker, There is the whole argu- 
ment; and it is no more business in this instance 
than it is business in the other instance, to author. 
ize a messenger to run up the flag of the House. 
I now renew the cal! for the previous question, 

The previous qacstion was seconded, and the 
main question ordered to be put; and under the 
operation thereof the resolution was adopted. 


COMMITTEE TO WAIT ON THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr GROW. I rise to offer another resolution 
which itis customary to offer, and which has bren 
offered at the opening of every Congress, under 
thesame circumstances in which wefind ourselves į 
now. But before I do that, I desire to give notice 
that to-morrow, or on some subsequent day, I 
shall introduce a bill to secure homesteads to 
actual settlers upon the public domain, 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. I wish to 
give notice that to-morrow, or on some subse- 
quent day, I shall introduce a bill to amend the 
steamboat law; and also a bill for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors. 

The resolution was then read, as follows: 

Resolved, [hat a committee be appointed on the part of 

» the House, to join such committee as may be appointed on 
the part ofthe Senate, to wait upon the President ofthe Uni- 
ted States, and inform him thata quorum of the two Houses 
is assembled, and that Congress is ready to receive any 
communication he may be pleased to make. . 

Mr. GROW. I move the previous question. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered; and under its operation 
the resolution was adopted. 

Messrs. Grow, Mirus, and ETHERIDGE, were 
subsequently appointed such committce on the 
part of the House. 


ELECTION OF CLERK. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the House do | 


now proceed to vote. vive voce for Clerk for the | 
Thirty-Sixth Congress, and on that I call the j! 
previous nestion, 
Mr. GARTRELL. Before that question is || 
put, I move that there be a call of the House 
Vorces from the Republican benches, ** No ob- 
jection to that!’ “That is right? “ Nobody |] 
objects!” a 
The motion was agreed to. | 


The roll was called; and the following members 
failed to answer to their names: 


Messrs. Branch, Brown, Burroughs, Clark B. Cochrane, || 


Edgerton, Hindman, Kunkel, Elbert S. Martin, McPherson, 
Pugh, Stallworth, Underwood, and Windom. 

During the call, 

Mr. MOORHEAD stated that his. colleague, 
Mr. McPuerson, was confined to his bed by sick- 
ness, and was paired off for the day with Mr. 
Hindman. 

Mr. OLIN stated that he had paired off with 
Mr. Branen. 

Mr. JACKSON stated that his colleague, Mr. 
Uxperwoop, had paired off with Mr, Corwin. 

Mr. FRENCH stated that Mr. Wuspom had 
paired off with Mr. Kuwxex till Wednesday week, 


i at noon. 


Mr. HOWARD stated that he had paired off 
for the day with Mr. Rurrovcus. 

Mr. WINSLOW moved to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings in the call. 

Mr. BOCOCK. I call forthe yeas and nays on 
that motion. There are several gentlemen who 
have not come in, and 1 want to have the yeas 
and nays called, in order to give them time to be 
present. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Onc of my colleagues [Mr. 
Pwer] is absent, and he told me that a gentleman 
from lowa, probably Mr. Curtis, was to pair him. 

Mr. CURTIS. T have not yet secured a pair 
for Mr. Puen. He-did request that I should do 
so. He is the only man, Í believe, for whom £ 
was spoken to. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I saw my colleaguelastnight. 
He told me he was going to Jeave this morning. 
1 urged him not to do so, but he told me that Mr. 
Curtis had promised to get him a pait Le said 
he would remain, but that he had no doubt the 
gentleman with whom he might be paired would 
leave this morning, and he could not vote if he 
should stay. 

- Mr. CURTIS. I distinctly told the honorable 
gentleman that I would do what I could to secure 

im a pair. í hope he did not conclude from 
that, that I would certainly do so. I have been 
just speaking to my friends on this side to sce if 
I could pair him. {have not paired with any 
man mysclf; but I certainly did not agrec to pair 
with him. ` 

Mr. HOUSTON. I did not say that my col- 
league told me that the gentleman from Lowa had 
pledged himself to pair with him, or to get hima 
pair; but that he told him he was satisfied he could 
get him a pair. He was satisfied, at Icast in his 
own mind, that he was paired. I saw him last 
evening at nine o’clock, and he was satisfied there 
was no difficulty about his pair, although he did 
not say that the gentleman from lowa was pledged 
to it, 

Mr. CURTIS. [certainly gave him no ground 
for so extended an expectation. [was very care- 
ful to say that I eae do all L could possibly do, 
and I expressed to him my belief that such a thing 
was probable. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is what he told me. 

Mr. CURTIS. But J could not have gone any 
further than that, I am satisfied. From the very 
fact that I did not say I would pair off with him 
myself, he must have known that the matter was 
still an open question. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is the way he under- 
stood it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—ycas 147, nays 69; as follows: 

YEAS—Messers. Charles F.Adams, Green Adams, Adrain, 


Allen, Alley, William C. Anderson, Ashicy, Babbitt, Barks- 
dale, Barr, Barrett, Beale, Bingham, Biair, Blake, Brabson, 


Brayton, Briggs, Bristow, Bufiinton, Burlingame, Burnett, p 


Burnham, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Hor- 
ace F. Clark, John Cochrane, Colfax, Conkling, Covode, 
Cox, James Craig, Curry, Curtis, Davidson, H. Winter 
vis, Jolm G. Davis, Dawes, Delano, Dimmick, Duell, 
Dunn, Edgerton, Eliot, Ely, English, Etheridge, Farnsworth, 
Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, French, Gilmer, Gooch, Gra- 
ham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Uaskin, Heimick, Hick- 
man, Hoard, Holman, Hughes, Humphrey, Hutchins, 
Irvine, Jenkins, Junkin, Francis W. Keilogg, Willian 
Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, Lamar, DeWitt C. 
Leach, James M. Leach, Leake, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, 
Lovejoy, Maclay, Mallory, Marston, Charles D. Martin, 
Maynard, McKean, McKnight, Miulson, Millward, Mont- 
gomery, Laban T. Moore, Sydenham Moore, Moorhead, 
Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nelson, Nixon, Palmer, 
Pendleton, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Pottle, Reynolds, Rice, 
Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedg- 
wick, Sherman, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, 
Stevens, Stevenson, William Stewart, Stokes, Stratton, 
Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimbie, 
Vandever, Van Wyck, Veiree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, 
Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, Israel 
Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Wood, and Woodruff—147. 


NAYS—Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, 
Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Burch, John 
B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, Cobb, Cooper, Burton Craige, 
Crawford, Reuben Davis, De Jamette, Edmundson, Flor- 
ence, Garnett, -Gartrell, Hamilton, Hardeman, John ‘I. 
Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Houston, Jackson, Jones, 
Keitt, Landrum, Larrabee, Logan, Love, McClernand, 
McQueen, McRae, Miles, Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, Noell, 
Peyton, Phelps, Potter, Pryor, Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, 
James C. Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simms, 
Singleton, William Smith, William N. H. Smith, James A. 
Stewart, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Vallandigham, Vance, 
Webster, Whiteley, Woodson, and Wright—69. 

So all further proceedings in the call were dis- 
pensed with. 

During the vote, 

Mr. COR WIN stated thathe had paired off with 
Mr. Unpenwoop on the question of the election 
of officers; and as he understood this question was 
connected with that subject, he did not feel author- 
ized to vote. 

The question recurréd on Mr. SHERMAN’s MO- 
tion. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered; whaeh was, “Shall the 
House proceed to vote vies voce for Clerk eh 

The SPEAKER announced that the motion 
was agreed to. ` 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I called for the yeas 
and nays on the question. [Cries of “ Too late. ”’} 
I was on the floor calling for the yeas and nays 
when the Chair declared the motion carried. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair believes the call 
was made in time. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. Inominate for Clerk 

Voices all over the Hall. ‘Not in order at 
present”? | i 

Mr. FLORENCE. Hold on. We aro not 
ready yet. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, 
tellers on the yeas and nays, 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. 
Asumore were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported 
ayes fifty-three. l 

So (more than one fifth roune in favor thereof) 
the yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. To save time, I 
will, with the permission of the House, withdraw 
thecall forthe ycasandnays. [Cries of‘ Agreed P? 
« Agreed !?*] 

There being no objection, the call for the yeas 
and nays was withdrawn; and Mr. Suerman’s 
motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced that nominations 
for the Clerkship were in order. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. I nominate, for Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, John W. Forney, 
of Pennsylvania. p 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I nominate James 
C. Allen, the late Clerk, for Clerk of the present 
House. Ido not suppose it necessary to say a 
word in favor of the nominec. His services in 
that office give me the confident expectation that 
he will be elected. 

Mr. NELSON. I nominate Nathaniel G. Tay- 
lor, of Charlotte county, Tennessec. 

Mr. COBB. I desire to put in nomination D. 
L. Dalton, of the second congressional district of 
‘Alabama. He is nota constituent of mine, but I 
know that he is a worthy man, and entitled to the 
confidence of the House. 

The Speaker appointed Messrs. Exvrot, WHITES 
Ley, Surra of Virginia, and Maynarp, tellers. 

The House’ proceeded to vote viva voce for 
Clerk, with the following result: Whole number 
of votes cast, 221; ncecssary to a choice, 111; of 
which 

Jobn W. Forney received 

James C. Allens seeeees 

Nathaniel G. Taylor 

D. L. Dalton. 

Z. W. MeKnew sà 

The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Forney—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Adrain, 
Aldrich, Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, 
Blake, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Horace F. Clark, 
Colfax, Conkling, Covode, Ourtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, 
Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, 
Ferry, Foster, Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gur- 
ley, Hale, Hall, Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Hum- 
phrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, 
William Kellogg, Kenyon, Killinger, De Witt ©. Leach, 
Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, MeKean, 
McKnight, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Mor- 
ris, Morse, Nixon, Palmer, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, 
Poitle, Reynolds, Rice, Riggs, Christopher Robinson, Royce, 
Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Sherman, Somes, Spauld- 


called for 


Ouiw and 


i| ing, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, 
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Tappan, Thayer, Cheaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, 
Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, 
Cadwalader C. Washburn, Etiihu B. Washburne, Israel 
Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Wood, Woodruff, and Mr. 
Speaker. . 

Hor Mr. Ailen—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, 
Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, Bou- 
ligny, Boyce, Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clemens, 
John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, 
Davidson, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis,.De Jamette, 
Dimmiek, Edmundson, English, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, 
Gartrell, Hamilton, John T. Harris, Hawkins, Holman, 
Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Lamar, Landrum, 
Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Charles D. Mar- 
tin, Elbert S. Martin, McClernand, McRae, Miles, Millson, 
Montgomery, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, 
Pryor, Reagan, James C. Robinson, Rust, Scott, Sickles, 
Simms, Singleton, William Smith, Stevenson, James A. 
Stewart, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Vallandigham, Whiteley, 
Winslow, Woodson, and Wright. 

For Mr. Taylor—Messrs. Green Adams, William C. An- 
derson, Boteler, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, H.Winter Davis, 


Etheridge, Gilmer, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, | 


Hill, James M. Leach, Mallory, Maynard, Laban T. Moore, 
Nelson, Quarles, William N. H. Smith, Stokes, Vance, and 


` Webster. 


For Mr. Dalton—Messrs. Bonham, Clopton, Cobb, Craw- 
ford, Curry, Houston, McQueen, and Sydenham Moore. 
"© For Mr. McKnew—Mt. Ruffin. 

So Jons W. Foryey, having received a major- 
ity of all the votes cast, was declared duly elected 
Clerk of the House of Representatives for the 
Thirty-Sixth Congress. 

During the vote, 

Mr. KILGORE stated that he had 
with Mr. Puen. 

Mr. OLIN stated that he had intended to leave 
town this morning, but had been detained by ac- 
cident. He had paired off with Mr. BRANCH; 
otherwise he would have cheerfully voted for Mr. 
Forney. 

The result having been announced, 

Mr. Forney was escorted to the desk by Mr. 
Haskin, and the oath of office was administered 
to him by the Speaker. 

ELECTION OF SERGEANT-AT-ARMS. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Imove that the House now 
procced to vote viva voce for Sergeant-at-Arms for 
the Thirty-Sixth Congress; and on that motion I 
demand the previous question. ` 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered to be put; and under the 
operation thereof, the motion was agreed to. 


paired off 


The SPEAKER announced that nominations | 


were in order. 

Mr. BOCOCK. I desire to put in nomination 
the present Sergeant-at-Arms, a man known, I 
believe, everywhere, and admitted by al] impar- 
tial men to be one of the best men who ever filled 


that office; a man against whom, so far as I know, | 


no objection has been raised in any quarter what- 
ever. [nominate Adam J. Glossbrenner, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I desire to put 
in nomination Mr. Henry W. Hoffman, of the 
State of Maryland. 

Mr. GARNETT. 
tion for this office. 


ĮI desire to make a nomina- 
I nominate for the office of 


Sergeant-at-Arms James C. Allen, of Ilinois; and, | 


in doing so, I remark that Mr. Allen has been 


throughout a consistent Democrat. He has never } 


voted for the exclusion of naturalized foreigners 
from the privileges to which they are entitled un- 


der the Constitution. I believe Mr. Hoffman was | 
a member of the Thirty-Fourth Congress; that he | 
was then elected asa Know Nothing; thathe was 


a member of the Know Nothing order, and sup- 
orted his party in all that was most proscriptive 
in its principles and policy. I say this because it 


has been made by the other side a matter of re- | 


proach to southern Democrats, that we voted for 
a gentleman who belonged to the American party 
for Speaker. Yet, sir, gentlemen of the Repub- 
lican party have taunted our northern friends be- 
cause they supported Mr. Suir, a gentleman 
who never belonged to the Know Nothing organ- 
ization, and whose only offense was that he had 
voted with that party. Yes, sir, I repeat, that the 
gentleman who hasbeen placed in nomination by 
the other side of the House waselected toa former 
Congress by Know Nothing votes; was a mem- 
ber of that order, supported allits distinctive prin- 
ciples, and had taken all its oaths. 

I desire to commend to the admiration of the 
country the spectacle which has been presented 
to us to-day, of a party whose chief desire for the 
organization of the House was, as professed by 


its members, to search out and expose the cor- | 


who have just commenced by electing as Clerk a 
gentleman whom a committee of a former House 
found guilty of malpractice while filling the same 
office in the Thirty-Third Congress. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to know whether the 
Mr. Hoffman who has now been placed in nom- 
‘nation for Sergeant-at-Arms is the same gentle- 
man whom rumor says was nominated for that 
office by the Black Republican caucus yesterday? 

Mr. GARNETT. ` I understand so. I was 
not a member of that caucus myself, thank God, 
{laughter,] and therefore cannot speak by author- 
ity; but I understand so. [Cries of ‘* Order!’ 
from the Republican side.] And now the second 
step with that party is to elect a regular member 
of the Know-Nothing party—anti-Catholic, anti- 
naturalized citizens—as Sergeant-at-Arms. . [Re- 
newed cries of ‘ Order!’’] I did not rise to make 
any such point against the nominee myself, but 
to expose the inconsistency of his supporters. I 
have done, sir, and withdraw Mr. Allen’s name. 

The SPEAKER. No debate is in order. 

The SPEAKER appointed as tellers Messrs. 
Bococx, Harris of Maryland, Courax, and 
GARNETT. ` 

The House then proceeded to vote viva voce 
for Sergeant-at-Arms, with the following result: 
Whole number of votes cast, 213; necessary toa 
choice, 107; of which 

Mr. Hofman received....... . 

Mr. Glossbrenner. . 

Mr. Underwood 

The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Hoffman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green 
Adams, Adrain, Aldrich, William ©. Anderson, Ashley, 
Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Briggs, Buf- 
finton, Burlingame, Burnham, Butterfield, Campbell,Carey, 
Carter, Case, Colfax, Covode, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, 


Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, | 


Ely, Etheridge, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, 
French, Gilmer, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, 
Hall, J. Morrison Harris, Haskin, Hickman, Humphrey, 
Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William 


Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, « 


Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, | 
McKnight, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Mor- | 


ris, Morse, Nelson, Nixon, Palmer, Perry, Pettit, Pottle, 


i! Reynolds, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, 


Seranton, Sedgwick, Sherman, Somes, Spaulding, Spin- 
ner, Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, 
Theaker, “Tompkins, ‘Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van 
Wyck, Verrce, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader ©. 
Washburn, Elihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Web- 
ster, Wells, Wilson, Wood, Woodruff, and Mr. Speaker. | 

For Mr. Glossbrenner—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Ander- 
son, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, 
Bonham, Bouligny, Boyce, Bristow, Burch, Burnett, Hor- 
ace F. Clark, Jonn B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, Cobb, John 
Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, 
Davidson, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jamette, 
Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, 
Gartrell, Hamiiton, Hardeman, John T. Harris, Hawkins, 
Hill, Holman, Houston, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, 
Keitt, Lamar, Landrum, Larrabee, James M. Leach, 
Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Charles D. Martin, McCler- 
nand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, 
Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, Noell, Pen- 
dieton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Reagan, Riggs, James C. 
Robinson, Ruftin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, 
William Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stout, Tay- 
lor, Thomas, Vaandigham, Vance, Whiteley, Winslow, 
Woodson, and Wright. 

For Mr. Underwood—Messrs. Hatton, Mallory, Maynard, 
Laban T. Moore, Quarles, Stokes, and William N. H. 
Smith. 


During tht call of the roll, 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri, stated that he had 
paired off with Mr. Hermick. 

Mr. HILL, when his name was called, said: 
Itis not for the objections stated by the gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Garxerr,] that he Has 
belonged to the American party—not for that 


reason, by any means, that I decline voting for | 


Mr. Hoffman; but for the reason, that I have 
generally madc it a rule of conduct in relation to 
merely administrative officers, where they are 
without political influence, to be governed in the 
selection by what I deem a proper criterion—the 
known fitness of the man for the office. 

From my observation of the conduct of the 
present incumbent during the Jast Congress. in 


the office for which we are now voting, I am sat- ! 
isfied that we cannot get a better officer; and I | 
have been in the habit of saying so. I therefore | 


vote for Mr. Glossbrenner. 
A MEMBER. 
Hoffman is nota fit candidate for the office? 
Mr. HILL. 
given by the gentleman from Virginia would be 
reasons with me in his favor. 


Mr. STANTON, when his name was called, i 


ruptions of the Democratic Administration, and |! stated that, at the request of Mr. MARTIN, of Vir- 


Do you mean to say that Mr. | 


By no means; and the reasons | 


ginia, who was indisposed, he had pated:off with 
im. c ee 
The SPEAKER then announced ‘that Mr; 
Horrman, having received a majority of all-the- 
votes given, was duly elected Sergeant-at-Arms 
for the Thirty-Sixth Congress. - : : 
Mr. Horrman subsequently appeared, and was 
duly installed into office by taking the usualoath. 


x STANDING COMMITTEES. ` ui 
Mr. WINSLOW moved that: the Speaker be 
authorized to appoing the standing committees of 
the House. : Pe . 
The motion was agreed to. 


EXTRA COMPENSATION TO THE LATE CLERK. 
_ Mr. SPINNER. I desire to offer the follow- 
ing resolution: ; : 


Resolved, That there be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House to James ('. Alien, late Clerk, in addition to 
the salary allowed to him by law, eight dollars per diem, 
for additional services performed by him, from the 4th day 
of December, 1859, to the 3d day of February, 1860. 


Mr. BURNETT rose, and was reeognized’ by 


j the Speaker. 


Mr. SPINNER. I call for the previous gues- 
tion upon the resolution. 

Mr. BURNETT. Ihave the floor. I know 
that it is doing an ungracious act, and will beso 
regarded by many gentlemen upon this side of the ` 
House; but, sir, I wasa member of the Thirty- 
Fourth Congress, when a similar resolution was 
passed, I believe, for the benefit of the gentleman 
who has just been elected Clerk. I was opposed 
to it then, and Iam opposed now to the passage 
of this resolution. The law fixes the salary of 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives at 
$3,600. Under parliamentary practice the Clerk 
puts all questions until a Speaker is elected. He 
is entitled to the pay fixed by law until his suc- 
cessor has been appointed. 

Well, sir, that being the law, and that being 
the compensation fixed as {ull compensation for 
his services, I hold that it is wrong for this House 


i to appropriate moncy giving him additional com- 


pensation. I know that gentlemen can refer me 
to a precedent; but still I hold that all the reso- 
lutions of this character which have passed: the 
House are wrong, and { prefer to make the point 
upon a Democrat rather than upon anybody else. 
Mr. Speaker, this is all J have to say. I enter my 
protest against the resolution, and call for the 
yeas and nays upon its passage. 

Mr. SPINNER. I wish simply to say that a 
similar resolution passed the Thirty-Fourth Con- 
gress without the yeas and nays and without a 
division. I demand the previous question. 

Mr. CLEMENS. If ask the gentleman from 
New York to withdraw the demand for the pre- 
vious question for a moment, to enable me to ask 


a question. 

‘Mr. SPINNER. I prefer not to withdraw it. 

The previous question was seconded;: and: the 
main question ordered to be put. 

The yeas and nays were ordered on the adoption 
of the resolution. 

The question was taken on the resolution; and 
it was decided in the negative—ycas 75, nays 131; 
as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Adrain, Aldrich, Ashmore, Barr, Bon- 
ham, Bouligny, Boyce, Briggs, Burch, Case, Horace F. 
Clark, John B. Clark, John Cochrane, Cox, Burton Craige, 
Davidson, John G. Davis, Dimmick, Edmundson, Ether- 
idge, Fouke, Hale, Hamilton, Hardeman, J. Morrison Har- 
ris, Hawkins, Hickman, Hill, Nughes, Jackson, Jenkins, 
Keitt, William Kellogg, Kilgore, Lamar, Landrum, Lar- 
rabec, Leake,’ Logan, Love, Maclay, McClernand, Me- 
Queen, McRae, Miles, Millward, Montgomery, Edward 
Joy Morris, Isaac N, Morris, Nelson; Niblack, Nixon, Noell, 
Pendieton, Phelps, James Č. Robinson, Rust, Scott, Seran- 
ton, Sickles, Singicton, Spinner, Stantan, Stevens, James 
A. Stewart, William Stewart, Stout, Stratton, Taylor, 
Vajlandigham, Vance, Webster, Whiteley, Winslow, and 
Woodson—7. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Allen, 
Alley, Thomas L. Anderson, William C. Anderson, Avery, 
Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bocock, Brabson, 
Brayton, Bristow, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnett, Burn- 
ham, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Clemens, Clapton, Cobb, 
Colfax, Conkling, Covode, Crawford, Curry, Dawes, De 
Jarnette, Delano, Ducit, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, 
Ely, English, Farnsworth, Fenton, Merry, Florence, Foster, 
Frank, French, Garnett, Gartrell, Gilmer, Gooch, Grabam,, 
Grow, Gurley, Hall, Jobn T. Harris, Hatton, Hoard, Hol- 
man, Houston, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Jones, Jim- 
kin, Francis W. Kellogg, Kenyon, Killinger, James M. 
Leach, Lee, Loomis, Lovejoy, Malory, Marston, Charles 
D. Martin, Maynard, McKean, McKnight, Millson, Laban 
T. Moore, Sydenham Moore, Moorhead, Morrill, Palmer, 
Perry, Pettit, Peyton, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Pryor, Quarics, 


| Reagan, Reynolds, Rice, Riggs, Christopher Robinson, 
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Royee; Rufi” Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sherman, Simms, 
William Smith, William N. H. Smith, Somes, Spaulding, 
Stevenson, Stokes, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, ‘Thomas, 
Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, 
Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Elihu 
B..Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Wood, 
Woodruff, and Wright—131. 

Bothe resolution was rejected. 

3 wing the call of the roll,- _ 

. Mr. GARNETT said: I desire to ask whether 
the late Clerk receives his salary pro-rata, up to 
the ‘present time? : , 

Mr. BURNETT. Certaiply he does. 

Mr. GARNETT. Then he receives at the rate 
of $3,600 a year for the two months just passed, 
<Mr: BURNETT. Certainly. 


‘Mr..BONHAM, when his name was called, | 


said: I do not wish to do any injustice to our late 


Clerk. I would be glad to know of the members | 
of this House whether they consider that the pay | 
he gets.as Clerk, at the rate of $3,600 per annum, | 


_ i$ à compensation suitable forthe troubles he has 


endured, and the duties he has discharged, while | 


he-has been here acting as the presiding officer of 


this body? J submit that question for the consid- | 


eration of members. I think that it is not suffi- 
cient pay, and I therefore vote in the affirmative. 
The allowance is like that made four years ago in 
a similar case. 
. Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, when his name wag 
called, said: Mr. Allen, our late Clerk, received 
no mileage. He came. here and performed his 
duties faithfully, I vote in the affirmative, deeming 
the proposition only whathe deservesat our hands. 

Mr. CLEMENS, when his name was called, 
said: I understand the pending proposition to be 
to. give the late Clerk of the House additional 
pay, at the rate of eight dollars per diem, from the 
4th day of December last. 

Mr. STANTON. This speech-making during 
the roll-call is a bad 
as. out of order. 


Mr. WINSLOW. The previous question op- || 


erating, debate is not in order. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Lam not debating the ques- 
tion. Ido object to the proposition that the late 
Clerk shall receive cight dollars per day, in addi- 
tion to the ten dollars per day which he receives 


under the law. The duties he has discharged in | 


presiding over this House were in contemplation 
ofthe law when his salary was fixed. Iam, there- 
fore, utterly opposed to putting my hand into the 
Treasury and giving the Clerk extra compensa- 
tion for duties which the law devolved upon him. 
The law, and not the House, devolved these du- 
ties upon him. i l 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I call the gentleman 
to order. Debate is not in order. If he proceeds 
further, T shall insist that an answer to his re- 
marks shall be heard. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I want to know where the 
Jaw. is the gentleman from Virginia refers to? 
[Cries of Order !??] 

The SPEAKER. The main question having 
been ordered, debate is not now in order, nor is it 
in order to enter into discussion during a roll-call. 
_ Mr. FLORENCE. I only want to say, that 
1t Is now proposed to give the late Clerk what 
was given, under similar circumstances, to a pre- 
vious Clerk, 

Mr. COOPER stated that he had paired off 
with Mr. Leacn, of Michigan. 

Mr. DAVIDSON’ stated that, believing the 
proposition to be right, he voted in the afirma- 
tive. 

Mr. BINGHAM stated that his colleague, Mr. 
Hermicr, had paired with Mr. Craic, of Missouri. 

The vote was then announced, as above re- 
corded. 


Mr. FLORENCE, I move to reconsider the | 


vote just taken. 

Mr. BURNETT. I move that the motion to 
reconsider be laid-upon the table. 

Mr. FLORENCE. The gentleman has notgot 
the floor to make that motion. I will occupy the 


attention of the House but for a few moments. I |} 


appeal to the sense of justice of this body, and I 


ask members whether they will reconsider the | 


» vote by which the proposition was defeated? Will 
the House refuse to give to a faithful officer, the 
late Clerk, the compensation that was given to a 
previous Clerk, under similar circumstances? 

I contend, Mr. Speaker, that there is no obli- 
gation upon the Clerk to perform the duties of 
presiding officer.of the House. 


practice, and I object to it, | 


` The gentleman from Virginia referred toa law. 
There is nolaw requiring these duties of the Clerk 
. that I can recollect. It has been the practice, I 
admit, for the Cierk to preside over the House 
until a Speaker is elected. That is the practice 
under parliamentary law, and is referred to in Jef- 
ferson’s 
the Clerk of the House could refuse to perform 
this duty; and then what situation would the 
House be placed in, if the Clerk did refuse to pre- 
side over its deliberations? Then we would have 
to selecta chairman to preside until we could elect 
a Speaker; and that chairman, I presume, would 
be entitled to the Speaker’s pay while he acted as 
presiding officer. ‘The precedent having been es- 
tablished in a preceding case, I think it is due to 
our late Clerk that the proposition should pass 
now. If my memory serves me, I think the res- 
olution on the former occasion to which I allude 
was passed by acclamation. i 

Mr. WINSLOW. Yes, sir; by acclamation. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Yes, sir; the gentleman’s 
memory agrees with mine. I believe there were 
then not members enough opposed to it to order 
the yeas and.nays. 

Mr. WHITELEY. I ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, whether the law is not expressly 
against the proposition, and whether the Comptrol- 
ler of the Treasury would not be obliged to refuse 
H payment under it? I voted for the resolution, but 
| at the time I did not know what was the law in 
the case. j 
|| Mr. FLORENCE. Ihave not examined the 
law. Iam willing, however, to pass this resolu- 
tion, in order to give an expression of our judg- 
i| ment that the Clerk was entitled to this additional 


ay. 
p Mr. CLEMENS sought the floor. 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania can only yield the floor by unanimous 
consent; and I object. 

i Mr. FLORENCE. Then I do not yield the 
oor. ; 

My colleague [Mr. Monrcomery] informs me 
that this additional compensation will be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House. The 
practice, he tells me, has been to vote such extra 


Comptroller has recognized authority on the part 
of the House to do that. 
E have no doubt if the Comptroller of the Treas- 


Senate and the House would agree to pass a joint 


|| an item appropriating the requisite amount in the 
civil appropriation bill. The House having es- 


sec why the House should now refuse to pass 
this proposition. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Permit me a moment. 
|i Myr. BURNETT. I object. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania can only yield by unanimous 
consent, 


tice of the House, are not in order, unless by gen- 
i| eral consent. 


the law, the Comptroller would pay the money if 


the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wins- 


to was, that extra compensation voted to the pages 
was not within the purview of the law. 

Now, the resolution of the gentleman from New 
York says ‘‘for extra services,” and they. are 
į extra services; and they are worth quite eight dol- 
: lars a day, and more. 
| Mr. CLEMENS. Will the gentleman allow 
|! me to read him the law? 
| Mr. BURNETT. I believe I am recognized 
i by the Chair. 

f , Mr. FLORENCE. I have not yet yielded the 
; foor. 

| Mr. BURNETT. I do not wish to interrupt 
| the gentleman, and I object to anybody else in- 
| tefrupting him. I thought he was through. 

| The SPEAKER. The Chair thought the gen- 
| 

i 

H 

i 

Hy 

[i 


tleman from Pennsylvania yielded the floor; if he 
did not, he is stil] entitled to the floor. 
i Mr. FLORENCE. I wish to make a fair ex- 
|, planation and elucidation of this matter. Ido not 
; think that the gentleman from Kentucky is saving 
il any time by objections of the characier he has 


| 
| 
| 


Manualin a single line. Lapprehend that: 


pay out of the contingent fund, and ‘that the | 
However that may be, | 
ury refused to allow this extra compensation, the | 


| resolution in the matter, or that there should be | 


tablished the precedent in a former case, I do not | 


TheSPEAKER. Interruptions, under the prac- i 
Mr. FLORENCE. The gentleman from Del- |! y 
awarc propounds a question to me whether, under | 
the proposition was passed? I understand from | 


Low | that the ruling of the Comptroller referred | 


raised.. I asked the gentleman fiom Virginia to 
show me thelaw. Ido not know of the existence 
of any law against it, and [ think it only fair that 
Mr. Allen should be paid what has heretofore 
been paid to a Clerk under similar circumstances. 
Mr. CLEMENS. Ihave the lawin my hand. 
Mr. WINSLOW. Tobject to any interruption 
unless the gentleman yields the floor entirely. Let 
all be treated alike. 
Mr. CLEMENS. [referred to the act of 1842. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Read it. : 
Mr.CLEMENS. The act of August 26, 1842, 
is as follows: 


| “That no allowance or compensation shall be made to 
any clerk or other officer, by reason of a discharge of duties 
which belong to any other clerk or officer, in the same or 
any other Department; and noallowance or coinpensation 
which may be made for any extra services whatever, which 
any clerk or other officer may be requiréd to perform.” 


And the act of 23d May, 1842, is as follows: 


“That no officer in any branch of the public service, or 
any other person whose salary, pay, or emoluments, is, or 
are fixed by law or regulation, shall receive any additional 
pay, extra allowance or compensation, in any form what-. 
ever, for the disbursementof public money, or for any other 
service or duty whatsoever, unless the same shall be author- 
ized by law, and the appropriation therefor explicitly’set 
forth that it is forsuch additional pay, extra allowance, or 
compensation.”? 

These acts are embodied in the rules of the 
House, and the House is now estopped by its own 
act, atits last meeting, by adopting those rules, 
from granting any extra compensation whatever. 
They are estopped by the law itself; for, by the 
terms of the resolution, the House proposes to 
ii give to the Clerk of the House an additional com- 
| pensation, over and above his compensation of 
$3,600 per annum. 

Mr. BURNETT. I desire to know who has 
i the floor? I have objected to these interruptions 
from the start, and J insist now upon the enforce- 
ment of the rules. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I understood the Chair to 
assign the floor to me. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can proceed 
only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CLEMENS. JI desire to say this—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania must have the floor if it is insisted upon. 

Mr. FLORENCE. 1am not disposed improp- 
| erly to consume the time of the House with this 
proposition at this time. Gentlemen around me 
say, letit go over forthe present. A sense of right 
and justice must convince gentlemen, upon reflec- 
tion, that they ought to pass this resolution. I 
have had no conversation with the gentleman who 
introduced this resolution, nor with the late Clerk, 
and I knew nothing about this matter until the 
resolution was introduced. I thought the reso- 
| lution fair and just, and that the services were 
‘| worth what was proposed to be paid to him, and 
| hence I desired to have the resolution passed 
| simply as an act of justice, and nothing more. I 
; withdraw my motion. 
| Mr. BURNETT. 


I move to reconsider the 


Certainly I do not, for 
| I have testified my confidence in him by voting 
| for him for that position twice; but the gentleman 
|; who offered this resolution and asked us to vote 

| for it, asks us to violate a law of Congress in 
passing it. 

| Mr. SPINNER. I desire to ask the gentleman 

| from Kentucky whether a similar resolution was “ 
|| not passed four years ago, and whether the money 

i was not paid by the officors at the Treasury De- 

| partment? 

| Mr. BURNETT. Yes, sir; we did pass such 

; a resolution, and I understand the money was paid; 

: hutsince that time there has been a decision of the 

; Comptroller, which governs, in my judgment, this 
very case. But leaving that out of view, I care 

| not whether you can pass it, but I go back to the 

| original question, whether it ought to be passed? 

t 

t 


Mr. MAYNARD, I desire to ask the gentle- 
man from Kentucky whether it is nota fact that, 
jat the last session’ of Congress, when, under a 
| Similar resolution, the money had been paid by 
| the Clerk of the House and the Secretary of the 
| Senate, and their accounts were not passed at the 
i Treasury Department, and the money not paid, 
|| did we not pass a special law to meet the case? 


Mr. BURNETT. That was so, and I was 


H 
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going to refer toit. It did require a special act to 
settle the accounts of the Clerk who had paid money 
under such a resolution as this. I have never voted 
for such a resolution, and I never intend to; and 
L oppose them upgn principle. What is that prin- 
ciple? If the Clerk is not paid enough, if $3,600 is 
not an adequate compensation, increase hissalary. 
I am for paying public officers all their services 
are worth. Iam in favor of paying them good 
salaries, but am opposed to violating the provis- 
ions of the law, by voting extra compensation by 
this House. If this resolution is passed, I warn 
gentlemen of others, of the same character, which 
are to come after it. There are more extra com- 
pensations to be paid before this session closes; 
for never, since I have been a member of this 
House, has a session passed that there has not 
been more than one such proposition. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Sufficient unto’ the day is 
the evil thereof. 

Mr. BURNETT. No man here would more 
readily vote for any proposition in which the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, the late Clerk, is interested 
than T, if I were to consult my personal feelings. 
But I am opposed to this resolution, because I 
believe it wrong in principle; and hence, I called 
for the yeas and nays upon it. And I say to gen- 
tlemen now, that, whenever they want to pass 
such resolutions, I will not open my mouth upon 


them, if they will only give us a record vote upon’ 


it. I move to lay the motion to reconsider upon 
the table. 
_ Mr. PHELPS. [hope the gentleman will with- 
draw his motion to lay upon the table. 

Mr. BURNETT. The House can vote down 
the motion, but I will not withdraw it. 

The question was taken; and the motion to re- 
consider was laid upon the table. P 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before I submit a motion 
to adjourn, which I shall presently do, I desire to 
submit the motion that when the House adjourns, 
it adjourn until Monday next; and [ do it partly 
to give the Speaker time to organize the commit- 
tees of the House. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE HALL. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. Will the gentleman 


from Ohio withdraw his motion fora moment, | 


until I can submit a resolution to which I think 
there will be no objection? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I willdo so until I can hear 
the resolution read for information. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That a committee of three members be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker to inquire into the propriety of re- 
moving the benches or seats from the Hall of the House, 
and replacing the desks and chairs; and that the said com- 
mittee ascertain the length of time which will be required 
to make the proposed change, and the cost thereof; and 
that they have leave to report at any time. 


Mr. Burnett, Mr. Mixes, and others, objected. 
NOTICE OF A BILL. 


Mr. COVODE. By the permission of the gen- 
tleman from Olgp, I desire to give notice of my 
intention to introduce a bill, at the earliest prac- 
ticable period, for the purpose of raising revenue 
to meet the necessary expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, to prevent fraud on the revenue, to es- 
tablish home valuation, and to impose a specific 
duty upon iron, coal, and such other articles as 
may be necessary to protect American industry. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Lobject to gentlemen giving 
such notices in open House. It can be done un- 
der the rules. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is no necessity of 
giving notice of bills with such formality, as we 
have a rule allowing members to give notice by 
filing the same with the Clerk. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Jf this practice is estab- 
lished, we shall have a hundred of them every day. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I now move that when this 


House adjourns, it adjourn to meet on Monday 


next. : 
Mr. BARR. Let it be until a week from Mon- 


day. 
The SPEAKER. That would be contrary to 
the Constitution, and it cannot be done. 


Mr. PENDLETON. Does my coileague pro- ; 
pose to defer the passage of the Post Office ap- | 


propriation bill until next Monday? 
Mr. SHERMAN. I think we had better ad- 


journ over until Monday. That bill cannot be | 


. said: Iam opposed to any adjournment till after 


acted upon in the Senate before that time, as they: 
have already adjourncd over. : 

Mr. PHELPS. [ask the gentleman from Ohio 
to withdraw his motion: a 

, Mr. SHERMAN. I must insist upon my mo- 
tion now. ; 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I would suggest to 
the gentleman from Ohio that he should substi- 
tute Tuesday for Monday. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I cannot get the consent of 
this side of the House to that. On Monday we. 
can elect all the other officers. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I demand the yeas and nays 
on the motion of the gentleman from Ohie. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. = Aho 

The question was taken; and it was decided in, 
the affirmative—yeas 113, nays 97; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Ad- 
rain, Alley, William C. Anderson, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, 
Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Briggs, Buffinton, Burn- 
ham, Butterfield, Campbell, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, 
Corwin, Covode, Cox, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, John G. 
Davis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, 
Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, 
French, Gilmer, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, Hall, Hill, Hoard, 
Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, 


William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. | 


Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Maclay, Mars- 
ton, McKean, McKnight, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward. Joy 
Morris, Morse, Nelson, Palmer, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Pot- 
ter, Pottle, Reynolds, Rice, Christopher Robinson, James 
Cc, Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Sher- 
man, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens. William Stew- 
art, Stratton, ‘fappan, Thayer, ‘Theaker, Tompkins, Train, 
Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, 
Walton, Cadwalader C. Washbum, Ellihu B. Washburne, 
Israel Washburn, Webster, Wells, Wilson, Wood, and 
Woodruff—113. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, 
Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, Bonhain, Bou- 
ligny, Boyce, Brabson, Bristow, Burch, Burnett, Carey, 
Horace F. Clark, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, Cobb, 
John Cochrane, Cooper, Burton Craige, Crawtord, Curry, 
Davidson, Reuben Davis, De Jamette, Bimmick, Edmund- 
son, English, Etheridge, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartreil, 
Hamilton, Hardeman, John 'F. Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, 
Holman, Houston, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, 
Lamar, Landrum, Larrabee, James M. Leach, Leake, Lo- 
gan, Love, Mallory, Charles D. Martin, Maynard, MeCler- 
nand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, 
Laban 'F. Moore, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Nib- 


| Jack, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Quarles, 


Reagan, Riggs, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Single- 
ton, William Smith, William N. H. Smith, Somes, James 
A. Stewart, Stokes, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Vallandigham, 
Vance, Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, and Wright—97. 


So the motion was agreed to. 


After the call had been commenced— 

Mr. GARNETT said: I desire to make an in- 
quiry of the gentleman from Ohio: ; 

Mr. GROW. I object. There has been an 
answer on the roll-call. 

Mr. GARNETT. I understand that there has 
been no response. 

The SPEAKER. 
no debate during the call of the roll. 


Mr.GARNETT. Therewas noresponse when j 


I rose. 

Several Mempers. Yes there was. 

The SPEAKER. Mr. Avams, of Massachu- 
setts, had answered. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr.CRAWFORD, when his name was called, | 


said: I desire, before I vote, to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio, whether the Speaker desires an ad- 


journment for the purpose of arranging the com- |; 


mittees? 


Mr. SHERMAN. I understand that the 


i Speaker will be ready to announce the commit- | 
tees as carly as Wednesday next; but I have | 


moved an adjournment till Monday for the pur- 
pose of cnabling us to complete our organization, 
by 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Why not do it now? 


Mr. SHERMAN. Because we are not ready |; 
At any rate, we can | 


on this side of the House. 
do nothing before Wednesday. 
Mr. CRAWFORD. If the adjournment be not 


for the purpose of enabling the Speaker to appoint | 


the committees, I shall vote “ no.” 
Mr. HUGHES, when his name was called, 


the Post Office appropriation bill is acted on. I 


wish to see where the responsibility for delay rests. | 


1 therefore vote ‘‘ no.” 


Mr. LEAKE, when his name was called, said: į 
ĮI want to understand what Iam voting about. I. 


believe the motion is to adjourn till Monday next. 
I know no reason why the House should adjourn 


till Monday, and I would like to hear one single : 


reason. 


If objected to, there can be | 


the election of the various officers of the House. | 


The SPEAKER. . Debate is: not in orders 65. 
Mr. SHERMAN. | Shall L-answer the gentle. 
man? ; eee 

Mr. LEAKE, Certainly, P ee as 

Mr. SHERMAN. Wecando nothing by meets 
ing to-morrow. A single objection would carry 
over the Post Office appropriation bill, because, 
by the rules which we have adopted, that bill must 
go to the Committee of Ways and Means. There 
fore, Ido not see how we-can do anything before. 
Wednesday next, except to complete the: organs 
ization of the House. Every gentleman has a 
little business to do, and he can: attend .te-it: by: 
our adjourning till Monday. : ee 

Mr. LEAKE. I am obliged.to the gentleman 
from Ohio. Will he answer me another, question? 
He says every gemieman hasa little business:to 
attend to to-morrow.: Do you want to have. a: 
caucus to-morrow? ais 

Mr. SHERMAN. - We may want to haye- a 
caucus. 

Mr. RUST. Is this colloquy in order?” If-so, 
let that be understood hereafter. ; 

The SPEAKER. . Debate is not in order, ; 

Mr. LEAKE. If the motion be to adjougn till 
Wednesday, 1 will vote for it. EaR 

Mr. HOUSTON. Oh, let us stay 
finish the organization. 

Mr. LEAKE. The result, then, is this: they 
| have already succeeded, Mr. Speaker, in electing 
ou. r 4 

Mr. FENTON. I call the gentleman to order, 

The SPEAKER. No debate is allowed while 
the roll is being called, except by unanimous.con= 
| sent. Discussion is objected to. 

Mr. LEAKE. It is too late to object now, 
Consent was given, and I gave way to an answer 
from the gentleman from Ohio, to whom I always 
listen with attention. 

! Mr. FENTON. I renew my point of order, 
! Debate is not in order during the call of the roll, 
|; for any purpose whatever. : 
| The SPEAKER. Debate is not in order, and 
| the Clerk will call the roll. 
| Mr. LEAKE. If that is the decision of the 
i Chair, then I know the Chair is right.. The 
|| Speaker is always right; particularly the Speaker 
i we have now. 1submit. I vote “no.” p 
Mr. NIXON stated that he had paired off with 
i, Mr. STEVENSON. i . 
Mr. CORWIN stated that his pair with Mr, 
| Unperwoop was limited entirely to votes for offi- 
i! cers of the House, and questions connected there- 
with. He did not suppose that this was one of 
them. He, therefore, voted “ay.” 

Mr.BOCOCK. I thought that this delay was 
asked for in order to allow the Speaker to ap- 
point committees. Intending, myself, to extend 
to the Speaker all the usual courtesies, I voted 
“ay” but, finding that the adjournment is. not 
for that purpose, I change my vote, and vote 
i “no. 7 

Mr. HATTON. I voted “ay,” supposing that 
the Speaker desired time to appoint the commit- 
tees. Understanding now that that is not the ob- 
ject of the adjournment, I change my vote, and 
vote “no.” . 

Mr. PRYOR stated that Mr. Borerer had 
paired off with Mr. MiLLWARD. 

Mr. FLORENCE moved to dispense with the 
, reading of the names. . 
Mr. HOUSTON. I object., Better read them. 


The result of the vote was announced as.above. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PHELPS. I ask unanimous. consent to 
introduce a bill making appropriations for the 
deficiencies in the revenue of the Post Office De- 
partment for the last fiscal year, and making an 
appropriation, in part, toward the support of the 
Post Office Department for this fiscal year. If the 
bill be received, I will enter a motion to commit 
it. As we have no Printer, it is uscless to order 
it to be printed; but I trust it will be published in 
the proceedings of to-day, so that every member 
may have an opportunity of reading it. I pro- 
pose to call it up on Monday next. [Cries of 
1 Agreed!” A 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Hlinois. I desire to 
ask one question of the gentleman from Missouri. 
' Does his bill propose to reinstate the mail service 
| of the country that has been discontinued? 

Mr. PHELPS. . It does not, because that is a 
i| question to be considered at another time, I think 


here and 
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thatıwhen the contractors have been six or eight 
months without payment, and when the certifi- 
cates issued to them by the Postmaster General 
have been, atone time, at-a discount of twenty 
‘per-cent: inthe market, and as Congress is now 
f nized, it is but right that we make appropria- 
tions for the'deficiencies in the last fiscal year; and 
-also to enable those needy and distressed con- 
tractors to-receivé some money in order to carry 


onthe present mail service. When the bill ap-’ 


propiiating money to Supply the deficiencies of 
this fiscal year—appropriating the revenues of the 
Post Office Department for that purpose, and as 
much as is necessary from the Treasury—comes 
up, the question suggested by the gentleman from 
Tilinois can be considered in the House. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of HNnois. { desire to 
ask another question. “Will this other bill be im- 
mediately taken up, so that that question can be 
cousidered? ` eee Í N 

Mr. PHELPS. I cannot answer that ques- 
tion, and for this reason——- 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Does this 
bill embrace any appropriation extending beyond 
the 31st December? 

_ Mr. PHELPS. No, sir; in my opinion, the 

appropriation will hardly be sufficient for the ex- 

penses to the 3lst December: but it is only to 

cover that expenditure. s 

: Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I have no 
. objection to that, if it does not in any way inter- 

fere with early action on my suggestion. 

Mr. PHELPS. By nô means. Thatisa mat- 
ter to be disposed of when the other bill comes 


up. 
Eir, HOUSTON. I desire to see if I under- 
stand the gentlemen. l understand that this bill, 
which the gentleman now proposes, appropriates 
money to meet the deficiencies for the year term- 
inating the 31st December, 1859. è 
: Mr. PHELPS. Let it be received. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I thought it was received. 


! Mr. PHELPS. Let it be read a first and sec- | 


ond time, — ‘ , : 

There being no objection, the bill making ap- 
propriations to defray the deficiencies in the ap- 
propriations for the service of the Post Office De- 
partment, for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 
1859, and in part for the support of the Post Office 
Department for the year ending 30th Junc, 1860, 
was read a first and second time. 

The following is the bill: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the sum of $4,296,009 26 is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
purpose of supplying the deficiency in the revenues and de- 
fraying the expenses of the Post Office Department, for the 
year ending the 30th of June, 1859. 

SEC. 2. And be it further enacted, That, towards the sup- 
port of the Post Office Department, for the fiseal year end- 
Ing the 30th of June, 1860, the sum of $4,000,000, payable 
out of any money in the Treasury arising trom the revenues 
of the Post Office Department, is hereby appropriated, and 
the further sum of $2,400,000 is hereby appropriated, pay- 


able out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap-- 


propriated, said sums to be expended in conformity with the 
provisions of the act of the 2d day of July, 1836, in the pay- 
ment of salaries of officers and clerks, and for the transport- 
ation of the mails. 

a Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That interest, at the 
rate of six per Gent. per annum, to commence one month 
after the expiration of the quarter in which the service was 
rendered, to the date of the approval of this act, shall be 
puid on all sums found due to the contractors for carrying 
the mail; and that a sum sutlicient to pay the same be, and 
is hereby, appropriated out of any money in the ‘Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. g 

SEC. 4. And be it further enacted, That the sum of $1,000 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated for the services 
‘of temporary clerks, in expeditiug the payment of creditors 
of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. PHELPS. Permit me to enter a motion 
torrefer the bill to the Committee of the Whole 

‘on the state of the Union, merely to preserve it 


from going to the Speaker’s table. Ido not de- 


sire thatitshallgo there. On the Cony I aopo | 
e in the 


it will be considered as soon as possib 
House. 


Mr. HOUSTON. That is the point to which | 


I propose to address a remark: The bill, as I 
understand it, appropriates money to meet the 
indebtedness of the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1859. ‘That is the first 
part of the bill. It then appropriates money for 
the expenses in part of that Department for the 
current year. “There then can be no objection to 
the bill; or if there'is any objection, it is really 
because it does not appropriate sufficient for the 
entire year. I think the bil ought to have em- 


braced the entire year; but I will not urge that as 
an objection, because I do not wish to interpose 
any obstacle to speedy action upon the bill. 

But I will suggest that, as the billis a short one, 
it can be very easily understood from its reading 
at the Clerk’s desk, in the presence of the House; 
and, as the case is an extraordinary one, I sug- 
gest that the bill be now read through, and put on 
its passage. ed A! 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Iam agreed 
to that. £ 

Mr. HOUSTON. [Its provisions are simple; 
and we can pass it without delay.. 

Mr. PHELPS. One word. Gentlemen upon 
the other side of the House have been willing to 
receive this bill; but they have expressed a desire 
to me that the bill shall be printed, so that it may 
be read by them. L have told them that if they 
would make no objection to its introduction, I 
would pursue the course I have indicated. If the 
gentlemen upon that side of the House, to whom 
i have made the proposition, are willing that it 
shall now be put upon its passage, I certain} 
have no objection. I am desirous of putting it 
upon its passage at this time; but if objection be 
made, I am bound to pursue the course I first in- 
dicated. a 

Several Mempers. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. STANTON. I desire to make a suggestion 
to the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Housron.] 
The Senate have adjourned over till Monday; so 
that, if we pass the bill to-day, it cannot reach the 
Senate until that time. And I take it for granted 
that, if we pass it on Monday morning, it will be 
sent to the Senate the same day, and thus no delay 
will occur, It appropriates about ten million 
dollars, I understand. 

-Mr. HOUSTON. Let me say one word. It 
does not appropriate so much asthat. But the 
gentleman will observe that if it is passed to-day 
1t can be put id a condition so that it can be sent 
to the Senate on Monday. It can then be passed 
by them, and become a ee on Monday. 

Mr. STANTON, I will make no objection, if 
nobody else does. i 

Mr. QUARLES. I object. I am very willing 
thatthe bill shall be read through, if that is desired. 

Mr. JONES. I object to the reading. 

Mr. QUARLES. I think the course indicated 
by the gentleman from Missouri is the proper onc. 
Let the bill go over until Monday, and, in the 
mean time, it can be printed, and we can be pre- 
pared to make any objections to any of its pro- 
visions that we may sce proper. But to pass it 
now would, in my judgment, be transacting busi- 
ness of importance with too much precipitation; 
and I therefore object. 

Mr. PHELPS. Iam satisfied that the better 
plan will be to pursue the course I have indicated. 

he bill will be printed in the proceedings of the 
House, and be ready for action on Monday. I 
therefore enter the motion to commit the bill to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

On motion of Mr. PHELPS, (attwenty minutes 
to four o’clock, p. m.,) the House adjourned till 
Monday next. 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, February 6, 1860. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Gurey. 

The Journal of Thursday last was read and 
approved. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate a report from the Sceretary of State, communi- 
cating, in obedience to law, and in compliance 
with a resolution of the House of Representatives 
of January 13, 1846, lists of the clerks and other 
employés of that Department for the year 1859; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a report of the 
Secretary of the Interior, communicating, in obe- 
dience to law, the annual statement of the appro- 
priations for, and expenditures of that Depart- 


| ment; which, on motion of Mr. FITZPATRICK, 


was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
He also laid before the Senate a report of the 


|| Secretary of the Interior, communicating, in obe- 


dience to law, the transcripts of nineteen private 
land claims in New Mexico; which, on motion 
of Mr. SLIDELL, was referred to the Committee 
on Private Land Claims. 

He also laid before the Senate a report of the 


Secretary of the Treasury, communicating, in 
compliance with a resolution of the Senate of 
January 23, 1860, information in relation to per- 
sons employed by the Treasury Department, 
whose appointments are not ge deo by the Sen- 
ate; which, on motion of Mr. FITZPATRICK, was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a report of the 
Secretary of State, communicating, in obedience 
to law, the annual statement of the contingent 
expenses of that Department; which, on motion 
of Mr. Firzparrick, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter of the 

Commissioner of Patents, communicating, in obe- 
dience to law, the agricultural portion of his an- 
nual report; which was ordered to lie on the table; 
and a motion of Mr. Firzrarrick to print the 
report was reforred to the Committee on Print- 
ing. 
He also laid before the Senate a letter of the 
Superintendent of Public Printing, communicating 
the seventh annual report of his office, showing 
the condition of the public printing; which was 
ordered to lie on the table; and a motion of Mr. 
Davis to print the report was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. Š 

He also laid before the Senate a report of the 
Secretary of State, communicating, in pursuance 
of law, an abstract of returns of registered sea- 
men; which was ordered to lic on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter of the 
Secretary of State, communicating, in obedience 
to law, a report of the commercial relations of the 
United States with foreign nations for the year 
ending September 30, 1859; which was ordered to 
lie on the table; and a. motion of Mr. Cray to 
print the report was referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WADE presented the petition of Sheldon 
Johnson, and others, praying that the militia of 
the war of 1812 may be placed on the same foot- 
ing, in regard to bounty land, as those who served 
in the war with Mexico; which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and Militia. 

Mr. KENNEDY presented the petition of Wil- 
liam P. Bowkay, praying compensation for his 
services, and for certain inventions adopted by the 
Government in ship-building; which was referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MALLORY presented a petition of the 
master workmen of the navy-yard at Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, praying an increase of their 

ay; which was referred to the Committee on 
Vaval Affairs. 

He also presented the petition of Thomas G. 
Corbin, a heutenant in the Navy, praying to be 
allowed the difference between the pay he received 
and that of a master, during the time he acted in 
the latter capacity; which was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition othe master me- 
chanics of the navy-yard at Gosport, Virginia, 
praying an increase of pay; which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. HAMMOND presented the petition of 
William B. Shubrick, praying to be released, on 
the books of the Treasury Department, from lia~ 
bility for a certain sum of money expended for 
the public service by him as commander-in-chief 
of the naval forces in the Pacific; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have received a petition, very 
numerously signed, praying that the militia of 
the war of 1812, and of the Indian wars, may be 
placed on the same footing, in regard to bounty 
land, as those who served in the war with Mexico. 
I know nothing of the signers of this petition. 
There is some variety in the handwriting, and I 
suppose the original signatures are on the petition. 
I move its reference to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and Militia. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON presented a petition of Charles 
A. Danaand other citizens of New York, praying 
Congress to pass a law to prevent all further 
traffic in and monopoly of the public lands, and 
that they be laid out in farms or lots for the free 
and exclusive use of actual settlers; which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. BIGLER presented the petition of J. Bald- 


! win and others, praying that pensions may be 
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granted to the militiaof the war of 1812, and of 
the war with Mexico, and the widows of those 
who have died, or may hereafter die; which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of George R. 
Barrett, praying the payment of a balance due 
him for revising and-codifying the revenue laws 
of the United States; which was referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also presented the petition of Samuel 8. 
Burton, praying to be allowed the amount duc 
him for pay and rations as a musician in the war 
of 1812; which was referred to the Committee on 
Claims. . 

Mr. HEMPHILL presented a memorial of cit- 
izens of Texas, praying the establishment of a 
port of entry at Sabine Pass in that State; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented a memorial of the 
Common Council of the city of Detroit, praying 
that steamers may be employed, instead of salins 
vessels, for the protection of the revenue on the 
lakes; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN presented the petition of 
Sheldon Johnson and others, praying that pen- 
sions be allowed to the militia of the war of 1812, 
and to the widows ofthose who have died, or may 
hereafter die; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. A 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. SEBASTIAN, it was 


Ordered, That the papers on the files of the Senate, in 
relation to the compensation of W. A. Gorman, as special 
commissioner to investigate charges against A. Ramsey, 
late superintendent of Indian affairs in Minnesota, be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 


On motion of Mr. CAMERON, it was ° 


Ordered, That the petition of Frances M. Green and Hen- 
rietta L. Green, children of the late Lieutenant Colonel 
Jobn Green, of the Army, praying to be allowed a pension, 
on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 

ensions. 


On motion of Mr. FOOT, it was 


Ordered, That the papers on the files of the Senate rela- 
tive to the claim of John P. Brown, principal interpreter of 
the Turkish language to the United States legation at Con- 
stantinople, for additional compensation for diplomatic and 
judicial services performed by him, at various intervals, 
during the years 1838, 1839, 1852, and 1854, be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. GREEN asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 119) for 
the relief of A. M. Mitchell, late colonel of Ohio 
volunteers in the Mexican war;. which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and Militia. 

Mr. HAUN asked, and by unanimous consent į 
obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 121) for 
the extension of the preémption privileges in the 
State of California; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committce on Public 
Lands. ; 

NOTICE OF A BILL. 


Mr. HAUN gave notice of his intention to ask 
leave to introduce a bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to ascertain and settle the private land 
claims in California,’’ passed March 3, 1851, and 
for other purposes. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 

Mr. MALLORY, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 33) | 
to modify the sea-service pay of purscrs in the 
Navy, reported it without amendment. } 

He also, from the Committee on Claims, to 
whom was referred the report of the Court of 
Claims on the claim of David Myerle, submitted 
a report, accompanied by a bill (S. No. 118) for 


the relief of David Myerle. The bill was read, i 
and passed to a second reading; and the report | 
was ordered to be printed. | 

He also, from the same committce, to whom | 
was referred the petition of Santiago E. Arguello, | 
captain in the California battalion, praying remu- 
neration for losses sustained by him during the 
war with Mexico, submitted a report, accompa- 
nied by a bill (S. No. 117) for the relief of San- 
tiago È. Arguello. The bill was read, and passed 
to a second reading; and the report was ordered 
to be printed. ` i 

Mr. GRIMES, from the Committee on Pen- | 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 67) | 
granting a pension to Mrs. Macomb, widow of : 


General Alexander Macomb, reported it-without 
amendment, and submitted an adverse report. 

Mr. CLAY, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom was referred the petition of Leonard 
Grant, master of the brig Plumas, praying re- 
muncration for losses occasioned by the loss of 
said brig, in consequence of the discontinuance 
by the Government of one of the lights at Cape 
Elizabeth, without giving public notice, submit- 
ted an adverse report; which was ordered to be 

rinted. 

p Mr. SAULSBURY, from the Committee on 
Pensions, to whom was referred the petition of 
William Wallace, of IHinois, a soldier in the war 
of 1812, praying an increase of pension, submit- 
ted a report, accompanied by a bill (S. No. 120) 
for the relief of William Wallace, of Iinois. The 
bill was read, and passed toa second reading; and 
the report was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FOOT, from the Committee on Claims, to 
whom was referred the memorial of H. L. Gal- 
laher, praying that his claim for work done upon 
the Washington aqueduct may be settled upon 
principles of justice and equity, submitted an 
adverse report. 

Mr. POWELL, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the petition of Nancy 
M. Gunsally, formerly widow of Lyman M. Rich- 
mond, praying for the renewal of her pension, 
submitted a report, accompanied by a bill (S. No. 
124) for the relief of Nancy M. Gunsally. The 
bill was read, and passed toa second reading; and 
the report was ordered to be printed. : ; 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the memorial of Elizabeth Spear, 
widow of Thomas Williams, praying to be al- 
lowed a pension, reported a bill (S. No. 123) for 
the relief of Elizabeth Spear; which was read, and 
passed to a second reading. 

Mr. IVERSON, from the Committee on Claims, 
to whom was referred the petition of Adolphus 
Glaevecke, for indemnity for mules, mares, and 
horses, illegally seized at Brownsville, in October, 
1851, by the United States marshal, asked to be | 
discharged from its further consideration, and that 
it be referred to the Court of Claims; which was 
agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
wasreferred the memorial of William H. DeGroot, 
praying indemnity for lossës sustained under his 
contract with Captain Meigs to furnish brick for 
the Washington aqueduct, in consequence of the 
failure of the Government to provide the means of 
carrying on the work, asked to be discharged from 
its further consideration, and that it be referred to | 
the Court of Claims; which was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
wasreferred a bill reported by the Court of Claims 
for the relief of John Peebles, with the opinion of 
the court in favor of the claim, reported the bill 
(S. No. 125) for the relief of John Peebles, with- 
outamendment. The bill was read, and passed 
to a second reading. | 

He also, from the same committee, to whom | 
was referred a bill reported by the Court of Claims | 
for the relief of Michael Nourse, with the opinion į 
of the court in favor of the claim, reported the bill : 
(S. No. 126) for the relief of Michacl Nourse, with- | 
out amendment. The bill was read, and passed | 
to a second reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
wasreferred a bill reported by the Court of Claims | 
for the relief of John Robb, with the opinion of | 
the court in favor of the claim, reported the bill 
(S. No. 127) for the relief of John Robb, without 
amendment. The bill was read, and passed to a 
second reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whonr 
was referred a bill from the Court of Claims for the 
relief of Moses Noble, with the opinion of th 
court in favor of the claim, reported the bill (S. 
No. 128) for the relief of Moses Noble, without ; 
amendment. The bill was read, and passed to a | 
second reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a bill from the Court of Claims for 
the relief of Asbury Dickins, with the opinion 
of the court in favor of the cldim, reported the 
bill (S. No. 129) for the relief of Asbury Dick- 
ins, without amendment. The bill was read, and 
passed to a second reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was 
referred the. bill from the Court of Claims for the 
relief of Richard Fitzpatrick, with the opinion of 


| of another examination. 


the court in favor of the claim, reported!:the bulk. 
(S. No. 130) for the wliefof Richard Fitzpatrick, 
without amendment.. The bill was: reads<and: 
passed toa second reading. vy ee 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was: 
referred the bill from the Court of Claims for the 
relief of Charner T. Scaife, administrator of Gil- 
bert Stalker, with the opinion of the Court in fas 
vor of the claim, reported the bill (S. Noi-131) 
for the relief of Charner T: Scaife, administrator. 
of Gilbert Stalker, without amendment. The:bill 
was read, and passed to a second reading. 

He also, from thesame committee, to whom-was 
referred the bill from the Court of Claims for the: 
relief of John: Ericsson, with the opinion: of ‘the 
court in favor of the claim, reported the bill-(8.; 
No. 132) for the relief of John Ericsson, without 
amendment. The bill was read, and passed to a. 
second reading. 

Mr. IVERSON. The Committee on Claims, 
to whom was referred the petition of ‘William 
Nason and others, legal representatives of John 
Lord, praying to be allowed his pay as.a mariner 
on board the Ranger during the revolutionary war, 
have directed me to report the case back to: the 
Senate, and ask that they be discharged from its 
further consideration, and that it be referred to th 
Committee on Revolutionary Claims. ; 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Georgia on what grounds that case 
is to be sent from the Committee on Claims? 

Mr. IVERSON. Because it is a case growin 
out of the Revolution. The Ranger was Stared 
during the Revolution, at Charleston, and these 
services were rendered during the revolutionary 
struggle. The Committee. on Revolutionar 
Claims have had the case heretofore under consid- 
eration, and it was presumed by the Committee 
on Claims that they understood the principles in- 
volved in the case better than the Committee on 
Claims, as they had investigated it, and probably 
had precedents on which to decide it. Therefore, 
1 was instructed to make this report. I think the 
Committee on Revolutionary Claims is clearly the 
appropriate committee for the consideration of the 
case. . ‘ ee 

Mr. FESSENDEN.. I do not know whether. 
it is exactly in order. for me to oppose this mo- 
tion from the Committee on Claims, but there is 
one very good reason why I should be opposed 
to it. It has been before the Committee on Claims 
at two previous Congresses, and favorable reports 
have been made upon it, and the. bill has passed 
this body twice. The report from the Committee | 
on Claims was made, 1 think, by the chairman, 
who now makes this motion, or by some other 
gentleman of that committee; and I see no reason 
why action upon it should be delayed, to send it 
for another investigation to the Committee on Rev- 
olutionary Claims. The claim is not for military 
services; if I recollect aright, itis for services:per- 


‘formed on board a vessel about that period: T'he 


objection I have is, that if it is sent to. another 
committee, it must necessarily produce the delay 
All the facts are in the 
papers submitted to the committee; and all the 
papers being before that committee, and it being 
a claim, I do not see why it is not properly and 
appropriately before them, and I see no reason 
why, under such circumstances, it should be sent 
to afresh committee to investigate it anew, when 
the same gentlemen who compose the Committee 
on Claims now, or a majority of them, are those 
who unanimously reported in favor of it at the 
very last Congress. . ae E 
T wish to interpose no objection that I ought 
not to interpose, either on the ground of the ordi- 
nary course of proceeding or otherwise in the 
Senate; but I do object to the delay that must be 
consequent on sending the case to a new com- 
mittee, to be taken up at the foot of that commit- 
tee’s calendar, which already has a great many 
other claims, and examined there. It is avery 
trifling matter. The Commitice on Claims allowed 
only about three hundred dollars, if I recollect 
aright. There is no question about the propriety 
of it; and if it is got on the Calendar. as early as 
it would come from the Committee on Claims, 
which has already investigated it, we can have 
action on it in season to send it to the other House 
in the hope that it may be passed. I hope, there- 
fore, in this instance, as it is certainly a matter 
rather of form than of substance, it may remain 
with the committee where it was originally sent. 
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‘E think the committee can have -no feeling about 
ite /Itecanniot:cost them any labor, because the 
laborhas already been bestowed at previous meet- 
ings of that committee.at the last Congress and 
thè preceding Congress. I presented the papers, 
aud know all about them. 

SSMneTVERSON, I think the. Senator from 
Mainec:is:-sémewliat mistaken in relation to the 
fact he alleges of the Committee on Claims having 
reported on the case at the last-Congress. ; 
Me. FESSENDEN.. Notat all. 

“Mr, IVERSON. My impression is, the com- 
mittee had-the case under consideration; but I do 
not remember. that we made a report on it. 

‘Mr. FESSENDEN. . A-bill was reported, and 
passed by the Senate. . 

Mr. IVERSON. Whether that is so or not, 
it does not alter the case; it is clearly a claim 
which ought to be referred to the. Committce on 
Revolutionary Claims. Ifthisis nota case proper 
for their investigation, I should like to know what 
case is proper for them. Itis a case growing out 
of revolutionary services. It is a demand for pay 
or bounty money as amariner onboard the Ranger, 
during the revolutionary war. It is clearly a case 
for the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. It 
is.a revolutionary claim. It is not an ordinary 
claim, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, to 
be referred to the Committee on Claims, It is 
taking from the proper committee jurisdiction of 
this case and giving it to a committee to which it 
doesnot pertain.. . Task the Senate to remember 
that itis the habit of Senators here to burden the 
Committee on Claims with everything they can 
possibly push upon it: We have three or four | 

1undred cases now under consideration when the | 
Revolutionary Committee probably have not half 
a dozen, and yet the Senator from Maine will in- 
sist that this case shall be sent to the Committee 
on Claims, with this mass of business before 
it; and. relieve the Committee on Revolutionary 
Claims from its consideration, when they proba- 
bly: have not half a dozen cases to consider. I 
want to know if it is fair, if itis just, to burden 
the Committee on Claims with every case because 
it happens to come here in the shape of a claim. 
I think the Senate ought to have some considera- 
tion for a portion of its servants at least. The 
Committec on Claims have quite as much as the 
can attend to, to take charge of those cases which 
appropriately belong to them, and we ought not 
to: be:burdéned with cases which belong properly 
to other committees. I insist that my motion 
shall be adopted. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I will say, then, to this 
moving appeal from the Senator from Georgia, in 
telation to the vast labors of his committee, that 
Fwill-not insist on burdening it with this case; 
but E must be permitted to remark, that I can 
hardly conceive how this ‘vill add much to the 
labors of that committce when the committee has 
already examined the case ata previous Congress, 
and reported uianimously upon it. Its own re- 
port in writing is already made, and there is not 
a paper to be examined or anything to be looked 
at, which has not been looked at before. But, 
sir, if itis. adding in so distressing a degree to the 
labors of that committec, I withdraw my objec- 
tion to this motion. 

Mr. IVERSON, I beg leave to say, to the 
Senator from Maine, that the present committee 
is altogether differently constituted from the com- 
mittee of the last session. We have now seven | 
members on it. 
the committee who must necessarily investigate 
all cases for themselves; and, therefore, this whole 
investigation must be gone over again, and al- 
though this petition asks for a small amount, it 
involves important principles. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. On the ground on which || 


it is put by the Senator, I withdraw my objec- 
tion. : 

The motion to discharge the Committee on 
Claims from the further consideration of the case, 
and. refer it to the Committec on Revolutionary 
Claims, was agreed to. 


CAPTAIN MEIGS’S REPORT, 


Mr. DAVIS. Loffer the following resolution: 


Resolved, That there be printed five hundred copies ‘of | 
the annual report of Captain Meigs, upon the Washington | 
Aqueduct, the Capitol extension, new dome, and Post 
Office extension, for the use of that officer. 


There are four new members on |} 


| tary of War for the printing of the documents 
| accompanying his report, as has been made by 
the heads of the other Departments; consequently, 
it fell out, when provision was made for printing 
the reports of officers in charge of works under 
| the other Departments, none was made in this 
case; and, while provision was made for printing 
five hundred copies of the report of the officers in 
charge of the finished: portion of the. aqueduct, 
none was made for the officer who constructed 
the work, who had laid down the pipes, of which 
another had charge. This is to provide for that 
omission, and I hope it will receive the approba- 
tion of the Senate. i 

The resolution was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to. 


PACIFIC*RAILROAD. 

Mr. WIGFALL, in pursuance of previous 
notice, asked and obtained leave to introduce a 
bill (S. No. 122) to establish a communication by 
railroad and telegraph between the Atlantic States 
and California, and for other purposes; which 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. GWIN. I imore that that bill be printed. 
It is ona subject of importance, and, inasmuch as 
the introduction of this bill may have an influence 
on the discussion of the question, I shail not to- 
day call up the bill I introduced some time since; 
but at an early day after this bill is printed, I shall 
ask the Senate to consider the whole subject. I 
move that it be printed and go on the Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be 
printed, without a motion. Is there a motion to 
refer it to any committee ? 

Mr. GWIN. No, sir. 
the Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Itwill go there, of 
course, if no motion be made to refer it. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE LLOUSE. 


The following message was received from the 
House of Representatives, by Mr. P. Barry 
Hayes, its chief Clerk: 

Mr. President, I am directed to inform. the Sen- 
i ate that a quorum of the House of Representa- 
tives has assembled; that Witiam PENNINGTON, 
one of the Representatives from the State of New 
j Jersey, has been chosen Speaker; and that the 
House is ready to proceed to business. 

The House of Representatives has passed an 
order for the appointment of a committce on its 
part, tojoin such committec as may beappointed by 
the Senate, to wait on the President of the United 
States, and inform him that a quorum of each 
House has assembled, and that Congress is ready 
to receive any communication he may be pleased 
to make; and has appointed Mr. Grow of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Mines of South Carolina, and Mr. 
ETHERIDGE of Tennessee, the committee on its 

art. 

j Mr. SLIDELL, from the committee appointed 
on the first day of the session to join such com- 
mittee as may be appointed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives to waiton the Presidentof the United 
States and inform him that a quorum of cach 
House has assembled, and that Congress is ready 
to receive any communication he may be pleased 
to make, at a late hour of the day reported that 
the committee had performed the duty assigned 
them, and that the President replied that he had 
no communication to make at this time. 


MAILS TO CALIFORNIA. 

Mr. GWIN submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
; Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of estab- 
lishing a semi-weekly mail from St. Joseph, in the State of 
Missouri, to Placerville, in the State of California. 


SEAMEN’S PROTECTIONS. 


Mr. SUMNER submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be directed 
to consider the expediency of additional legislation, in order 
to prevent the abuse of the documents known as “ protec- 
tions,” now issued to seamen in the commercial marine of 
the United States. a 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH CHINA. 


Mr. PEARCE submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
; sent, and agreed to: 


I move that it go on 


+ There hag been no request made by the Seere- ! 


| " Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
: quested to communicate to the Senate, if in his judgment 


not incompatible with the. publig interest, copies of the 
instructions to and dispatches from the fate and present 
Ministers in China, down to the period of the cxchange of 
certifications of the treaty of Tientsin ; and also, copies of 
the instructions from the Department of State, of February, 
1857, to Mr. Parker, former Commissioner in China. 


MAILS TO CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. HEMPHILL submitted the following res- 
olution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post: 
Roads be directed to inquire into the expediency of provid- 
ing for the establishment of a semi-weekly mail between 
New Orleans and El Paso, Texas, via San Antonio, which 
shall give New Orleans asemi-weekly overland mail toand 
from San Francisco, within twenty days’ time for the 
transit. 


PRINTING OF TESTIMONY. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. [offer the following reso- 
lution, and ask for its present consideration: 

Resolved, That the testimony taken by the Court of Claims 
in the case of A. Hustin be printed for the use of the Sen- 
ate. - 

Mr. IVERSON. Before that motion is put, I 
beg leave to make a brief explanation to the Sen- 
ate in relation to the matter. Having been con- 
sulted by the Senator from Texas on the subject, 
I suggested to him this course. The applicant in 
this case went before the Court of Claims and 
presented his case, and the Court of Claims having 
made a decision against it, he has called upon the 
Committce on Claims, to whom the papers were 
referred, and asked that he might be permitted to 
print the testimony in the case at his own ex- 
pense. J stated to him that it would be setting a 
bad precedent to aXow any private individual, a 
party interested, to take the original testimony 
obtained by the Court of Claims out of the pos- 
session of the Senate or its organized committee, 
and put it in his individual hands. lt might be 
interpolated, it might be suppressed, it might be 
badly mutilated, or some difficulty might occur; 
and, therefore, it was unsafe to let any such pa- 

ers go into the hands of a private individual. 
But I said, also, that I thought the Senate would 
not hesitate, on the motion of any Senator, to 
print at its own expense, by the public Printer, 
the testimony in the case, for the enlightenment 
of the Senate. That is the object of this resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. BROWN. Tinfer that this testimony is 
very voluminous—— 

Mr. IVERSON. Not very. 

Mr. BROWN. Ican see that this is furnishing 
a new precedent, and I must say that I am op- 

osed to it. Edo not know where it is to end. 

‘ Mr. IVERSON. It is not exactly publishing 
the testimony for a private individual. The case 
has to be adjudicated by the Senate. It will come 
up for consideration at some time, probably.during 
the present session, Whether the decision of the 
Court of Claims shall stand as the judgment of 
the Senate or be reversed, will be the question. 
It is proper, in all cases, that Senators who desire 
to investigate these claims, should examine the 
testimony. The testimony in the case, as reported 
by the Court of Claims, has never been printed, 
except as much of it as has been incorporated 
into the decision of the court; but, at the same 
time, there is a large mass of testimony which 
the Committee on Claims has not recommended 
to be printed, and therefore it is not put in such 
a shape that Senators can examine it with facility. 
It is in manuscript and on file, and is not accessi- 
ble of course to more than a few Senators. It 
would be very difficult for all Senators to look 
into it. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Except by unani- 
mous consent, the resolution must go to the Com- 
mittee on Printing, - 

Mr. BROWN. “Let it take that, direction. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be referred 
to the Committee on Printing. 


PAY OF THE NAVY. 


Mr. MALLORY. I desire to move to take up 
a bill simply for the purpose of making it a spe- 
cial order. I move to take up the bill (8. No. 32) 
to increase and regulate the pay of the Navy, with 
a view to make it the special order for Monday 
next, at one o’clock. 

Mr. GWIN. Ido not desire to interpose any 
objection to the passage of that bill, but I do not 
want to see special orders made here of any bills 
until we take up the Calendar. 


1860. ` 
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Mr.MALLORY. I would notstand in the way 
of any bill in which the honorable Senator has 
special interest. I know this bill will give rise-to 
very little discussion, and unless it passat a very 
early day, it will be of no use to the Navy. 

r. GWIN. My only objection is, that if it 
revents the taking upof the bills on the Calendar, 
shall be opposed to making this or any other 
bill a special order; and I hope it will not be in the 
way of a very important bill on the Calendar—the 
Pacific railroad bill. 

The motion to take up the bill was agreed to; 
and it was made the special order for Monday 
next, at one o’clock. 


BANK ISSUES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. SLIDELL. I move to take up the bill and 
the resolution reported from the special commit- 
tee appointed to inquire into the banks of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for the purpose of making them 
the special order of the day for Tuesday of next 
week. | 

The motion to take up the bill and resolution 
was agreed to. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I now move that they be 
made the special order of the day for Tuesday of 
next week. 

The motion was agreed to. 


POST OFFICE DEFICIENCY BILL. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Haves, chief Clerk, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. No. 1) making 
appropriations to defray the deficiencies in the 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office 

epartment for the fiscal year ending the 30th 
June, 1859, and in part for the support of the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending the 
30th June, 1860; in which the concurrence of the 
Senate was requested. 

Tho bill was read twice by its title, and, on 
motion of Mr. Gwin, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

ADMISSION TO THE FLOOR, 


Mr. DAVIS. I have been notified that the ex- 
President of Bolivia is outside of the Chamber; 
and I have been requested by a gentleman who 
once represented us in that country, to ask that 
he be admitted on the floor of the Senate, if it be 
agreeable to Senators. [“ Certainly.’’] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Firzpat- 
rick.) The Chair hears no objection to that mo- 
tion. It is agreed to; and the gentleman will be 
admitted to the Senate Chamber. 


VETO OF THE ST. CLAIR FLATS BILL. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the message of the President of the 
United States, assigning his reasons for not ap- 
proving a bill entitled “Ån act making an appro- 
priation for deepening the channel over the St. 
Clair flats, in the State of Michigan,” passed at 
the last session of Congress, was ordered to be 
printed last Thursday evening. 

Mr. BROWN. I see that we are within a min- 
ute or two of the hour when the special order will 
come up; and if it will suit the purpose of the Sen- | 
ator, I move that the further consideration of the 
special order be postponed for half an hour, within 
which -time, I understand, the Senator will have 
concluded his remarks. I desire it to be under- ; 
stood that, if the Senator has not concluded his 
remarks at half past one o’clock, he will be al- 
lowed to go on without interruption until he docs 
conclude. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I thank the Senator | 
from Mississippi for his courtesy, and I shall į 
occupy but a few minutes. F regret, Mr. Presi- | 


dent, that I was not present when this message || 


was read; for there are several serious mistakes 
in it which I should have been glad to have cor- 
rected at the time. I therefore take the earliest į 
opportunity that is offered me to allude to the 
mistakes in this message. But, sir, there is some- 
thing in it more grave than a mistake. There are 
serious charges brought against the Senate and | 
the Congress of the United States, or at least im- 
putations of deceit, in this message. T will read 
a passage from the President’s message: 


“The obvious remedy for this was to deepen a channel 
through these flats by dredging, so as to enable vessels 
which could navigate the jake and the river, to pass through 


this intermediate channel. This object had been already 
accomplished by previous appropriations, but without my 
knowledge when the bill was presented to me.” , 


|, bill had passed the Senate, here is an imputation 


| United States by Congress. Again he says: 


| of having attempted to impose upon the President. 


| to the same imputations, cither of gross and un- 


| by both Houses, but was not returned bythe 


If this object had been accomplished before this 
of an intended fraud upon the President of the 


“No complaint had been made, previous to the passage 
of the bill, of obstructions to the commerce and navigation 
across the St. Clair flats. What, then, was the object of 
the appropriation proposed by the bill?”? 

If these allegations or imputations of the Presi- 
dent be correct, then somebody is guilty of hav- 
ing, either through unwarrantable ignorance, or 
through willful misrepresentation, imposed upon 
the Senate and Congress of the United States, and 


If any person is liable to that imputation, it is 
myself; because I had the honor to introduce the 
bill, and, with all the feeble ability which I possess, 
to urge its passage; and it was passed. I assume 
that responsibility, and I say, if these imputations 
be correct, I am liable to them; butif they be not 
correct, the President of the United States is liable 


warrantable ignorance, or the other alternative 
which I named. I meet that issue; and I propose 
to examine and see whether these be facts or fic- 
tions. 

It is hardly necessary for me to go into an ex- 
amination of the question as to the channel across 
the St. Clair flats. No Senator, who has occupied 
a seat upon this floor for any time during the last 
twenty years, has failed to be informed on this | 
subject, It is well known, sir, that two miles from 
the mouth of the St. Clair river is an embank- 
ment, called the St. Clair flats, where the main 
channel of the St. Clair river takes a long bend 
around the flats in the shape of an ox-bow, of 
some seven miles in length, requiring wind from 
every point of the compass to carry a vessel 
through this circuitous channel; while, by cutting 
a channel of six thousand fect through this em- 
bankment, a straight channel would be afforded 
to commerce, capable of accommodating the en- 
tire commerce of the lakes. In 1856, the Con- 
gress of the United States passed a law making 
an appropriation of $45,000 for cutting this chan- 
nel. That bill passed both Houses of Congress, 
and was vetoed by Mr. Pierce, then Presidentof 
the United States. The bill was returned to Con- 
gress with his objections, and was then passed 
over the presidential veto by the constitutional 
majority, more than two thirds of the Senators 
then present voting for it. In this body the vote 
was—ycas 28, nays 8. 

Those who voted in the affirmative, to pass this 
bill ovey the presidential veto, were: 

“Messrs. Bell of New Hampshire, Bell of Tennessee, Ben- 
jamin, Bright, Cass, Collamer, Crittenden, Dodge, Douglas, 
Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Geyer, Hale, James, 
Jobnson, Jones of lowa, Pearce, Pratt, Pugh, Sebastian, 
Seward, Slidell, Stuart, ‘Thompson of Kentucky, Trum- 
bull, and Wade.” 

Those who voted in the negative were: 

« Messrs. Biggs, Brodhead, Clay, Fitzpatrick, Hunter, 
Reid, Toombs, and Yulee.” 

The bill became a law by receiving the votes of 
more than two thirds of the members of this body 
and of the other House of Congress, notwith- 
standing the veto of President Pierec. It was 
never supposed for onc single moment that that 
appropriation of $45,000 would suffice for digging 
that channel. The lowest estimate that I ever 
heard made of the cost of that work was $100,000. 
At the urgent solicitation, certainly of myself, 
and I think of my illustrious predecessor, and cer- 
tainly of the entire navigating interests of the lake, 
the Government enginecr, instead of completing 
a portion of the work and making it perfect so far 
as he went, ran his channel the whole length of 
six thousand feet, thus enabling vessels of a light 
draught to pass over the channcl. The original 
plan for that channel was to make a cut of one 
hundred and fifty feet wide at the bottom, three 
hundred fect wide at the top, and twelve feet deep 
at low water. In the expenditure of the $45,000 
appropriated in 1856, a channel has been cut—and | 
I believe the message alludes to that—two hun- | 
dred and seventy-five feet wide at the top, one 
hundred and fifty feet wide at the bottom, and 
about nine feet deep at low water. At the first 
session of the Thirty-Fifth Congress, and at an 
early day, I introduced a bill for completing this 
work as originally intended. That bill was passed 


present Executive. He has given us in this mes- 
sage his reasons for not signing it. 


‘in thesame year. Itis higher in July 
t 


I will here state that the commerce passing 
over these’ flats, including thë hulls, “excéeds 
six hundred million dollars per aimum.: $- have 
frequently counted from fifty to one-hundred sail 
of vessels passing up that river at once, and: ap 
proaching this long tortuous channel; but T wall 
allude to that directly. ` Pe Ss ieee 

The President, in the course of his message, 
says thata very small tonnage duty would-pay- 
for completing this work. . That is true; forthe 
whole appropriation that I asked to complete the 
work and render- it permanent is less. than one 
mill on the dollar of the annual.commerce pass- 
ing over these flats. One tenth of one. per cent. 
on the annual commerce passing over the: St. 
Clair flats will complete the work and render it 
permanent. The ca bute that would be necessary 
to be levied, if it could be levied, is indeed: ex- 
tremely small; but I shall.come to that again, 
and I proceed now to examine some mistakes into 
which the President of the United States. has 
falicn in writing this message. I believe that the 
President has referred this matter to some person 
for examination, who either has not given it that 
examination that he was bound to-do, or who has 
imposed upon the President in his. statement of ` 
facts. We all know that it is utterly impossible 
for the President of the United States to exam- 
ine personally into every case that comes before 
him. He therefore has undoubtedly referred this 
to some person for examination, and has been 
deceived by that person, whoever he may be. I 
proceed briefly to point out some of the mistakes 
into which the President has been led in writing 
this message. He says: | 

«í Since the termination of the last Congress I have made 
a thorough investigation of the questions involved in the 
bill to decpen the channel over the St. Clair flats, and now 
proceed to express the opinions which ¥ have formed upon 
the subject. 

‘And first, even if this had been a mere question of 
expediency, it was, to say the least, extremely doubtful 
whether the bill ought to have been approved; because the 
object which Congress intended to accomplish by the ap- 
propriation which it contains of $55,000, had been already 
substantially accomplished. I do not mean to altege that 
the work had been completed in the best manner; but it 
was suffigient for all practical purposes.” a: 

In thatregard, the President of the United States 
has been led into a misapprehension of the facts. 
It is well known to all who are acquainted with 
the western lakes, that they rise and fall with al+ 
most the regularity of the tides—taking years, 
I think two years is the usual time for vibrating. 
For example: the entire surface of these great in- 
land seas was two fect deeper in 858 and 1859, 
than it was in 1857. Consequently, through the 
act of God, and the act of God only, this channel, 
for part of the past season, has been available for 
the pufposes of navigation. But it is likewise 
well known that the surface of these lakes changes 
than in No- 
e month of 


vember; and, in point of fact, im 


‘November last, the channel was not sufficient, and 


vessels grounded in the center of it. Tsay itwas 
available for the greater portion of the last year, 
from the simple fact that the waters of the lakes 
were higher then than they have ever been known 
to be for the last twenty-six years, which is the 
time during which I have been personally ac- 
quainted with the state of the water. I think they 
were higher last year than they have been for 
more than a century. The height of the water 
has covered large fields. ‘Thousands.of acres of 
ficlds that have heretofore been cultivated, are 
now submerged under this excessive rise of water. 
But, sir, it is perfectly well known, that that water 
will fall; and, in all probability, the process of 
falling has already commenced. Ithas never been 
known to be as high as during the year 1859. It 
seldom remains at one stage more than one or two 
years; and it has become an absolute certainty, 
ihat your channel will be insufficient and imprac- 
ticable in the coming year of 1860. Therefore, I 
say that the President hasbeen led into a misappre- 
hensionon this point. He might, with equal pro- 
priety, say that because a large vessel can. float 
into the New York harbor, at flood tide; therefore 
the harbor of New York is sufficiently deep, al- 
though you have not six feet of water atlow tide. 
The regularity with which these changes take 
place in the [akes is almost equal to the ebb and 
flow of the tide. Again he says: 

“Tt appears that the surface of the water in Lake St. 
Clair has been gradually rising, until, in 1858, it had at- 


tained an elevation of four feet above what had been its 
level in 1841. Itis inferred—whether correctly or not, i 
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is. not for. me to-say—that the surface of the. water may 
gtadually. sink to the level of 1841; and, in that event, the 
Water which was, when the bill passed, thirteen feet and a | 
‘Half deép inthe channel, might sink to nine fect and a half, 
and thus obstiuct.the passage.” 

Here the plain language is, that since 1841 there 
has been-a gradual increase of the water upon the 
lakes‘until, after seventeen years, in 1858, it has 
attairied a: point four feet higher than it was in 
347 ; whereas, in point of fact, it has been higher 
and lower year after yedr from that day to the 
present; and, instead of having risen by that grad- 
ual process, it was actually two feet higher in 1859 
than it was in 1857. Why, sir, when I first in- 
troduced a bill making an appropriation to com- 


léte this work, the water was two feet lower than |; 


it was at the very moment of his vetoing this bill. 
Isay, as I said before, that the object of the ap- 
propriation which I asked, and which Congress 
yoted, was. to cut a channel twelve feet deep in 
low water, and as deep.as it might be in high 
water.” Afterwards it was recommended to cut it 
two feet deeper, giving a channel of fourteen feet, 
instead of twelve, atlow water. This, covering 
but a small increased expense, met the cordial 
coöperation and support of all men cnaged in 
western ‘commerce, and was finally adopted in 
that bill: ; : ` 

But the President says again: 

“The present channel is from twelve to fifteen and a 
half féet in-depth.” 

And therefore he says the average depth of this 
channel is thirteen and a half feet. Now, I should 
like to know how, when you have three thousand 
feet of channel twelve fect, and the other three 
thousand fect fifteen and*a half feet, you are to 
get a vessel across it that draws thirteen and a 
half fect.. There is an average depth there of 
thirteen and a half feet, as the President alleges; | 
but the actual depth of the channel to-day is only 
twelve feet, and has been but twelve feet. It has 
been impossible to pass vessels over it drawing 
more than twelve feet; and yet the President has 
been led to believe that there is an average depth 
of thirtcen and a half feet of water. Sir, the per- | 
son who perpetrated that fraud on the President 
should be brought to condign punishment. The 
facts arc as he states: the channel is from twelve 
to fifteen and a half feet deep, but it is only twelve 
feet deep in some places; and any vessel drawing 
over twelve feet cannot. pass through that channel 
to-day, or even drawing as much as twelve feet; 
for it is lower to-day than it was during the 
months of July and August last, when these re- | 
ports were made. _- 

I say that, from 1841 to 1858, perpetual changes 
have been going on in the waters of the lakes. 
One. year the water has been two feet higher, and 
another two fect lower. Onc year you might per- 
haps use this channel, and the next year you 
could not use it at all. The channel is not, in 
fact, as deep, by three feet, as the intention was 
to cut it when the work was com .2nced; and it | 
was by the personal solicitation of persons doing | 
business on those lakes that the engincer of the 
work was induced to cut a channel through as 
deep as the appropriation wotild carry it, and 
trust to Congress to make a future appropriation 
to complete the work. 

Again, the President says: 

“Tt was not alleged that any present necessity existed for 
this narrower cut in the bottom of the.present channel.” 

It was alleged that a ‘ present necessity ” cx- 
isted, and a ‘ present 
exist at the time that bill was first introduced. | 
The water was not deep enough to float the com- 
merce of the lakes, and the ‘ present necessity ” | 
then existed. True, by the providence of God, it 
was afterwards temporarily remedied, just as a 
similar. defect would be temporarily remedied by 
the rise of the tide on the Atlantic coast. But he | 
Says: < . 


“Captain Whipple’s estimate amounted to $50,000; but |} 


. Congress, by the bill, have granted $55,000. ` Now, if no | 
other objection existed against this measure, it would not | 
seem necessary that the appropriation should have been i 
made for the purpose indicated.” 

Here he has again been led intoan error. The 
actual estimates for completing the work were 
54,037. It will be within the recollection of some | 
enators upon this floor, that I asked that the 
amount of $54,037 be placed upon the civil appro- | 
tiation bill at the first session of the Thirty-Fifth 
ongress, and that it was actually poea upon 
that. bill by a vote.of the Senate. asked that, 


cessity”? did actually |! 


too, it will be recollected by Senators on this floor, 
from the estimates which I held in my own hand, 
to wit: a letter from the Secretary of War, giving 
the estimates of the engineer of the work; so that 
the discrepancy of $963 is not so great after all. 
That I do not deem to have been a sufficient rea- 
son for withholding his signature from: that bill. 
It was not $50,000, as he here states, which was 
asked by the official estimate; but it was $54,037. 
Now, sir, I will tell you why I made the amount 
$55,000, instead of $54,037. That $54,037 caleu- 
lation was based upon proceeding right forward 
with the work without interruption, and I took 
the liberty of adding $963, knowing that not one 
penny could be paid except under the direction of 
| the Secretary of War and the engineers employed 
by him;and whether it should exceed the amount 
required to complete the work by $963 or $9,000, 
the excess would remain in the Treasury of the 
United States. I say that it was no good reason 
for withholding his signature from the bill, be- 
cause there wasa little discrepancy, $963; for you 
| know, as well as I, that carrying away your 
dredges and your boats, discontinuing a work, 
and then recommencing it, adds very materially 
to the expense of completing that work. If any- 
body is guilty of a fraud itis myself, and I assign 
the reason; but I deny that either the President, 
| or Congress, or anybody else, has been deceived 
in this matter; it is not true in point of fact. He 
says further: 

< After an improvement has been once constricted by 
appropriations from the Treasury, it is not too much to ex- 
pect that it should be kept in repair by that portion of the 
commercial and navigating interests which enjoy its pecu- 
liar benefits.’? 
| Ihave shown that the work never was com- 
pleted, and, therefore, that that portion of the mes- 
sage has no application. The work was never 
half completed; but, accidentally, it became usa- 
ble, and usable for a single year. 

I pass over the constitutional argument of the 
President of the United States in this veto mes- 
sage; for I am no lawyer—and I thank God for it, 
if it leads to such inferences as I find in this con- 
| stitutional argumentof the President of the United 
| States. He says that Congress has no power to 
| create commerce. Who proposes to create com- 
| merce? I show youa commerce existing of more 
than six hundred million dollars a year, and I ask 
: you to appropriate $54,037 to make a course for 
that commerce to float through. Who talks about 
| crcatinga commerce? Sir, if this were placed upon 
the war-making power alone, as a national work, 
it would recommend itself to every national man; 
for youmay go into a war with any nation on the 
face of the carth,and three fourths of all your sup- 
plies must float over this channel, through the St. 
| Clair flats. Your vessels of war upon the lakes 
are daily floating over that channel; and if there 
is any work which is national, and truly national, 
itis the channel over the St. Clair flats. Why, 
| sir, the President of the United States would try 
to make you believe that this channel is for the 
State of Michigan. 1 will read what he says on 
that point 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Iverson 
in the chair.) The hour has arrived for taking up 
the special order. 
| Mr. BROWN. When I submitted my motion 
to postpone the special order, it was with the un- 
derstanding that, if the Senator had not concluded 
| by half past one o’clock, he could go on, without 
displacing the special order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did 
not understand that. The Senator from Michi- 
gan will proceed, then. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I said I would omit the 
President’s constitutional argument, as I am not 
a lawyer. I will leave that to those who are more 
capable of dissecting it. The President says, 
after completing his constitutional argument: 


“'Fhus a clear constitutional mode exists by which the 
Legislature of Michigan may, in its discretion, raise money 
to preserve the channel of the St. Clair river at its present 
depth, or to render it deeper. A very insignificant tonnage 
i duty on American vessels using this channel would be 
| sufficient for the purpose. And as the St. Clair riveris the 
boundary Hine. between the United States and Upper Can- 
ada, the provincial British authorities would doubtless be 
willing to impose a similar tonnage duty on British vessels 
to aid in the accomplishment of this object. Indeed, the 


terest on this subject, by having but recently expended 
$20,000 on the improvement of the St. Clair flats.” 


Legislature of that province have already evinced their in- i 


I admit that this is true, and I admit it with | 
ii shame. The Canadian Government has expended 


$20,000 upon the channel aeross the St. Clair flats. 
‘That channel is, every inch of it, on American 
soil; itisan American channel; and this act shows 
the solicitude of the Canadian Government for the 

rotection of her little commerce on those lakes. 

f the United States were to be equally as liberal 
in their appropriations for this work, they would 
appropriate to-day $1,000,000, instead of $55,000, 
as is asked. The commerce on these’ lakes, the 
President of the. United States here says, is of 
equal interest to Canada as to the United States! 
I say that Canada has not two per cent. of the 
commerce that passes over this channel; and yet 
she, with her accustomed liberality to her com- 
merce, has appropriated $20,000 towards deepen- 
ing a channel wholly upon our own soil. 

Sir, has it come to this, that-Michigan and 
Canada are to make treaties of confederation, to 
levy tribute upon the commerce of these United 
States, because it happens to pass by our shores? 
Why, sir, there is not one in ten of the vessels 
that pass over this channel, that ever touches at 
any port in the State of Michigan or in Canada. 
You may pass laws to levy tribute on the com- 
merce passing over these flats, but there is only 
one way to do it: you have to do it at the mouth 
of the cannon; you must have guns to enforce 
that tribute, as it was at Elsineur with the Danish 
Sound dues, that we have just paid hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to abolish. You can collect 
that tribute, but you must do it under guns. Now 
what does the President of the. United States pro- 
pose to do? Does he propose to furnish us with 
two or three vessels of war to collect that tribute? 
If he does, he had better cut the channel, because 
it will not cost him one dollar to do that, where it 
will cost ten to support his vessels of war. But 
does he propose to give Michigan and Canada, 
unitedly, the power to levy that tribute? If he 
does, the expenses of the Governments. of both 
Canada and Michigan, if they. had unlimited 
power, might easily be collected, and they could 
support vessels of war, or any other armament 
| that you saw fit to enable them to keep up. Sir, 
the proposition is an absurdity on its face. Michi- 
gan and Canada entering into a treaty to collect 
tribute of the commerce passing over the St. Clair 
flats! T will not answer such a proposition. 

Again, the President says: 

“ Even if the Constitution of the United States had con- 
; ferred upon Congress the power of deepening the channel 
| of the St. Clair river, it would be unjust to impose upon 
the people of the United States the entire burden, which 
ought to be borne jointly by the two parties having an equal 
interest in the work.” 

_ These two parties are called Canada and Mich- 
igan: 

Se Whenever the State of Michigan shall cease to depend 
on the ‘Treasury of the United States, I doubt not that she, 
in conjunction with Upper Canada, will provide the neces- 
sary means for keeping this work in repair in the least ex- 
pensive and most effective manner, and without being bur- 
densome to any interest.” 

Sir, I consider that remark insulting to the State 
of Michigan. The State of Michigan a depend- 
ant on the Treasury of the United States! The 
State of Michigan has no such dependence. The 
interests of the State of Michigan to-day ate not 
subserved by the creation of this work. Prior to 
1858, it required twenty steamboats to tow the 
vessels around through thechannel of the St. Clair 
flats, and all those steamboats were dependent to 
a greater or less extent upon the State of Michi- 
gan for their supplies; and the profits of their 
work to a great degree went into the pockets of 
our people. Again, the State of Michigan has 
three parallel railroads running from lake to lake, 
through the thickly settled portions of her terri- 
tory, every one of which terminates below the St. 
Clair flats; consequently, the interests of the State 
of Michigan are far less in this work than those 
ofalmostany other State using the channel. New 
York has ten times the interest that Michigan has. 
Ohio has more than five times the interest Mich- 
igan has. Illinois has a vastly greater interest, 
and even Indiana has a greater interest than has 
Michigan in this work. Wisconsin has three 
times the interest. Even Iowa, or Pennsylvania, 
or Minnesota, has a greater interest than Mich- 
igan in it. The New England States are inter- 
ested in it, for across this channel comes the great 
bulk of their provisions. The South is interested 
in it, for the cotton and tobacco of Missouri float 
in vast quantities over this channel. Sir, if there 
is any national work anywhere, a work that ap- 
| peals to this Government for its construction upon 


1860. 
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the ground of its nationality, it is this channel 
over the St. Clair flats, the bill for the completion 
of which has just been vetoed by the President 
of the United States. He says further: 

: © Ags an original question, the authority to ereet light- 
houses under the commercial power might be considered 
doubtful; but even were it more doubtful than itis, I should 
regard it as settled after an uninterrupted exercise of the 
power for seventy years. Such a long and uniform practi- 
cal construction of the Constitution is entitled to the highest 
respect, and has finally determined the question.’? 

“Well, sir, if the. power to build light-houses has 
been established in seventy years, I ask whether 
an established policy for forty years should not 
have a little weight with the President of the Uni- 
ted States in regard to the construction of such a 
national worKasthis channel? I have shown you 
that no longer ago than 1856, although the Presi- 
dent vetoed a similar bill, it passed, and by a more 
than two-thirds majority, through both Houses 
of Congress, thus showing that they deemed ita 
national work; and I ask you if, after forty years 
practice under this Government, these precedents 
should not have some little weight? But, sir, he 
says, in conclusion: 

“In what I have said, [ do not mean to intimate a doubt 
of the power of Congress to construct such internal im- 
provementsas may be essentially necessary for defense and 
protection against the invasion of a foreign enemy.” 

All that power exists; and I have shown that if 
there was any work in this Government that would 
conduce to that end, it is this identical channel, 
the appropriation for the improvement of which 
he has vetocd. He continues: j 

& The power to declare war and the obligation to protect 
each State against invasion, clearly cover such cases. It 
will scarcely be claimed, however, that the improvement 
ofthe St. Clair river is withih this category.” s 

Throughout the message he talks of the im- 
provement of the St, Clair river. Why, sir, we 
do not propose to improve the St. Clair river. 
The St. Clair river is capable of floating all the 
mercantile and war navies of the world. It has 
a depth of some fifty feet, and is nearly three 
fourths of a mile in width. 

The President, in another part of his message, 
says that these flats are formed by the deposits 
from the river St. Clair, at its mouth. They are 
formed by nosuch thing. These flats are formed 
by the action of the wind on the gravely bottom 
of Lake St. Clair, The water flowing from the 
river St. Clair is as pure as purity itself. In one 
hundred years one inch of sediment would not 
float from the river St. Clair, In one hundred 
years you would not put one inch depth of sed- 
iment, if it all setticd from the river St. Clair, 
over the St. Clair flats. No, sir, it is the winds 
from the lakes that have raised this bank in front 
of the mouth of the river, and turned the channel 
off a great distance. Experience has likewise 
proved that when this channel has been cut, the. 
current sweeping through it fully obviates the 
effect of the wind in filling itup. The experience 
of two years has shown that the channel remains 
perfect. There is a strong current over the St. 
Clair flats, I speak from personal observation. 
I have taken soundings all over these flats witha 
bass line. I know what the current is there. It 
is a strong current. I think the current is not 
less than one and a half miles an hour. The 
channel is perfectly straight, and this current, 
when the channel is once cut, is found to be amply 
sufficient to keep it perfectly clear—no sediment 
floating, as we should be led to suppose from this 
statement of the President of the Ù 
from the river St. Clair, the current being suffi- 


cient to obviate any working from the lake; when | 


the channel is cut it becomes permanent; nothing 
ean prevent its durability. 

& This river?— 

He still persists in saying this is for the river. 
Why, sir, it is more than two miles from the 
mouth of the river, and where these flats exist 
the lake must be fiftecn miles wide atleast. It 


has nothing whatever to do with the river St. || 


Clair. We do not propose to touch the river St, 
Clair. We do not want to touch it. It is the 
flats out in the lake that we propose to cut a chan- 
nel through. 

«This river is the boundary-line between the United 
States and the British Province of Upper Canada. Any 
improvement of its navigation, therefore, which we could 
make for purposes of war, would equally inure to the ben- 
efit of Great Britain, the only enemy which could possibly 
confront us in that quarter.” 


Ihave shown that it cannot equally inure to the 


nited States, jj 


benefit of Great Britain. It is every inch of it‘on 
United States soil. Itisin the lake. It is inside 
of our -boundary-line, and it could not equally 
inure to the benefit of Great Britain. But he says: 

c War would be a sad calamity for both nations; bat, 
should it ever unhappily exist, the battles will not be fought 


on the St. Clair river, or on the Jakes with which it com- 
municates.”? © 


Well, sir, war would be a sad calamity, and I 
trust it may never exist; and yet “it was exactl 
on those lakes that it was fought before, and it 
may be upon those lakes that it will be fought 
again. 

There is another subject to which I wish to 
allude, and that is, that we have already opencd 
a foreign commerce from the lakes with Europe. 
During the past year thirty-five vessels were laden 
upon the lakes, and dispatched on a direct voy- 
age to Europe. Then, even although you ignore 
us because our water is not salt, we will bring a 
little savor of salt on our vessels as they cross the 
Atlantic. This trade is increasing with very great 
rapidity; thirty-five vessels were sent abroad last 

ear from the lakes, and F think twenty the year 
before; and probably the coming year it will 
double, and so it will go on. The commerce of 
these lakes with Great Britain, France, and other 
European countries, is now as direct as the com- 
meree between them and New York; and at no 
distant day I shall ask the Senate to reverse the 
decision of the President. I shall ask that this ap- 
propriation bill be again passed by Congress; and 
if it be returned by the President of the United 
States, I shall ask, as my illustrious predecessor 
did in 1856, that it be passed over his veto. 

With these remarks, I withdraw my motion to 
reconsider. 

Mr. DAVIS. Whatis the question before the 
Senate? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Iverson 
in the chair.) The special order is now before 
the Senate—the resolutions of the Senator from 
Mississippi, [Mr. Brown.] 

Mr. DAVIS. I wanted to know whether the 
President’s message was before the Senate. I 
have something to say in reply to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Michigan moved to reconsider the vote b 
which that message was ordered to be printed, 
and made a speech, He now withdraws his mo- 
tion to reconsider; and, of course, the question is 
not before the Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Ifthe Senator from Mis- 
sissippi desires to make a speech on this same 
point, I will renew my motion for his benefit. 

Mr. BROWN. If it is the desire to go on with 
the debate on this question, I shall not object. I 
only propose— 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will renew my motion 
at any time, to enable the Senator from Missis- 
sippi to make a speech. : ‘ 

Mr. BROWN. Then I move to postpone the 
special order until half past two o’clock. [*To- 
ae | Well, I will say to-morrow, at one 
o’clock. J hope at that hour gentlemen will vote 
on my resolutions. My colleague tells me he will 
not occupy more than ten minutes, and L dare say 
we shall have a vote to-day. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I desire to speak. 

Mr. BROWN. On these resolutions? 

Mr. COLLAMER,. On your resolutions. 
may as well speak on them as on any others. 

Mr. BROWN. I move to postpone them until 


I 


| to-morrow at one o’elock, then. 


Mr. COLLAMER. If itis proposed to have 
a vote on the resolutions of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, [Mr. Browy,] I have no objection to 
their being disposed of; and I can speak on some 
of the kindred resolutions. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I have no doubt there will 
be same debate on the resolutions of the Senator 
from Mississippi. 


on them, most likely, in explaining the vote I shall 
give. 

Mr. BROWN. If it suits the Senator from 
North Carolina to say that something to-day, very 
well. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. “Whenever they come be- 
fore us, and are likely to come toavote. Ihave 
no choice asto the time. Ihave very little to say. 


Mr. BROWN. I propose to postpone this sub- | 


ject for-half an hour. My colleague 


I have no especial desire to } 
consume much time; but E shall say something 


t 


Mr. GREEN. - I suggest to the Senator fren 
Mississippi that hé had better postpone them abti 
to-morrow. The resolutions involvé matters of 
very serious importance, and the Sevlate-is not. 
full. I should like to have a full Senate on ques+ 
tions of great-importance, o ioe 5 SEE pe ee 

Mr. BROWN. My only object in declining 
to postpone them until to-morrow is; thatmy-col- 
league thinks he will not occupy. more: than: ten 
minutes, and then, possibly, there would -be no- 
body desiring to speak again onthe motion ofthe 
Senator from Michigan.. S hig, Ee 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I will say to the Senatör 
that I shall not speak to-day. if I can avoid-it, 
though I shall not speak long. tel 

Mr. BROWN. [am misunderstood. I'donot 
want my resolutions displaced. If J postpone 
them until to-morrow at one o'clock, and: this'de- 
bate can certainly be brought to a close to-day, 
something else may be taken up, and get prece- 
dence of my resolutions to-morrow. That t wish 
to avoid. If this debate is likely to be.protracted, 
I can move hereafter to postpone these resolutions 
until to-morrow. For the present, supposing the 
motion of the Senator from Michigan will nottake 
more than half an hour, I move to postpone the 
farther. consideration of the special order for:to- 
day until half past two o'clock. Then, if the 
debate on this motion is likely to proceed, [ shall 
move further to postpone it until to-morrow, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. As there are several res- 
olutions before the Senate of kindred character, 
all relating to the subject of slavery in the Terri- 
tories, I, for one, should prefer to hear the debate 
upon the whole of the resolutions: before I vote 
upon any of them. I take this occasion to say, 
that while I approve, and perhaps shall vote for 
the principles incorporated in all these resolu- 
tions, their presentation here, I think, is not only. 
bad policy for the Democratic party, butit is con- 
verting the Senate Chamber of the United States 
into a debating socicty upon abstract questions. 
I do not wish to shirk the responsibility of voting 
in reference to the rights of the States and their 
citizens in the Territorics, which are the common 
property of the States. I shall, when the: time 
comes, if the vote is pressed, vote that the Terri- 
tories are the common property, ` I do'not be- 
lieve in the new doctrine of popular sovereignty, 
and I shall not vote for anything that countenances 
that doctrine; but I do hold, sir, that the whole 
subject is an abstraction; that the Senate of the 
United States should not be converted into a de- 
bating socicty to discuss these abstract questions; 
but that we should wait until the political parties 
of the country choose, in an authoritative form, 
to announce their principles through their con- 
ventions; and then they will be squarely and 
fairly before the country. But, in saying ihat} 
am opposed to this conversion of the Senate into 
a debating socicty, I wish it distinctly understood 
that I mean no disrespect whatever to! the gentle+ 
men who have offered these various resolutions.. . 

Mr. BROWN. I hope, without further de- 

bate, my colicague will be allowed the floor on 
the motion of the Senator from Michigan, and 
that this question will be postponed for half an 
hour. I have said all that I desire. If this de- 
bate is likely to consume more than the half hour, 
I shall be perfectly willing to let this question 
pass over until to-morrow. If not, why not take 
it up, and Jet any gentleman speak this evening 
who desires to do so? Tam not pressing a vote 
on the question improperly or hastily; but I hope 
my colleague will be allowed to proceed in reply 
to the Senator from Michigan, If that is his ob- 
ject, without.any further delay. 
-The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Iverson.) 
The question is on the motion of the Senator from 
Mississippi: Shall this special order be postponed 
until half past two o’clock? 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CHANDLER. [now renew my motion 
to reconsider the vote ordering the printing of the 
veto message. 

Mr. DAVIS. I should like to know distinetly 
what is the question before the Senate.: : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. : An order was 
made by the Senate to print the message of ‘the 
President of the United States in relation to the 
St. Clair flats. The Senator from Michigan moves 
to reconsider that order;:and that is-the question 
now pending before the Senate. i 

Mr. DAVIS: Itis apro forma Moton, then, as 
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‘Puridesstand. Fhe Senatorfrom Michigan, whom 
Edid noti hear very distinctly in the beginning of || 
his:remarks; thought, presented for public judg- || 
dient -thé consideration whether it was himself or 
the Président who-was:ignorant of the subject of 
which. the President treated. Of course Ido not | 
p todeċide that question. I hope the Sen- | 


f 
i 
ii 


| 
| 
| 
ptor didnot, in the course of his argument, intend | 
to-decide itin favor of himself. He is willing, 1) 
presume, to leave it to the public to decide that 
Suesten of comparative ‘intelligence. I say, let | 
- the public pass judgment. J have nothing more | 
tosay: on that. j 
. (Fhe Senator, howevër, assumes that which the 
President concedes, and directs his arguments | 
hgninst the message of the President as though i 
he had denied it. He assumes that this work is || 
figcessary for military defense, and arraigns the || 
$ 
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i 
| 
| 
i 
i 
i 
! 
ł 
| 
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Fresident:for vetoing a work so essential to mili- 
tary defense; but the: President says he admits || 
the-power of Congress to construct works which || 
are’ necessary for military defense. Therefore, | 
the position of the President is not that he will | 
disapprove an appropriation made to construct a || 
work which is necessary for military defense, but 
that he vetoes this appropriation because he does 
Hot consider it necessary for military defense. In 
that he but exercises a discretion which the Con- | 
stitution confers upon the Executive officer; and j 
no: ene ean gainsay the exercise of that right, 
though some may dispute the premises on which || 
the-action is based. | 
. LE concur with the President in the view which |! 
he takes on that question. I concur with him in 
the-position that if we should ever have a battle |! 
with the only Power which would involve the | 
necessity for using this channel, it will not be į 
fought. by vessels upon the lakes, but that the |) 
growing power of the United States will take its || 
position north and west of the lakes, and the bat- | 
des will. be fought on British and not on Ameri- | 
cari: or doubtful soil. In peace, as in war, this is | 
valuable as a commercial channel; but if I be not 
mistaken in the prowess and energy of the people 
of the United States, and if it be truc that we are 
to maintain the same national boundary as now | 
in. time of war, then it must be by railroads not | 
exposed to British power, rather than by this 
channel, which rans along the British shore, that 
we must expect to communicate between the army 
and the depot of supplies. 

`The St. Clair flats is a subject which has been || 
before Congress a great many years, has been dis- || 
cussed. both in its hydro-dynamic and its political li 
aspect. «In past time I have taken a position en- | 
tirely adverse to that'held by the Senator from | 
Michigan’ this morning, and I have no occasion || 
how to review the position thus taken. I do not | 
concur with: him in’ the proposition, either as a | 
political problem or as'a problem in civil engivcer- | 
ing. The dredging of that deposit which is thrown | 
up where the current of the river meets the deep | 
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Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator pardon 
me forinterrupting him? 

‘Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will state that the report 
of Captain Whipple shows that it does not. fall, | 
it has not fallen Jaring the past two years; and, 
furthermore, that the passage of propellers and | 
other vessels over that channel, although it stirs į 
up the loose deposit, that deposit floats off, and |, 
the channel remains intact. In his estimation, 
and in the estimation of men well acquainted with 
those flats-and with that trade, this cut will be 
sufficient and will be permanent. 

Mr. DAVIS. There is x great diversity of 
opinion among civil engineers in relation to the | 
matter. There is a great-diversity, too, in rela- | 
tion to a proposition whieh the Senate seemed to | 
decide as though it was as plain as A, B, C—the 
question of a fluctuation, running through a term 
of years, in the tides of the lake. I shall not enter 
into these problems. They are not necessary to 
any conclusions which T wish to draw, and Ido 
Kot choose, on this occasion and in this place, to i 


|: and others, again, have argued that it ought to be 


|| into the line of argument which, I think, leads me i 
{| to the only conclusion we have to adopt: is this | 
a work for the United States, or is it not? Icon- ji 


| It is the creation of commerce, whether it be the 


discussa problem so entirely outside of our legis- | 
lative duties. I think the President relies on au- |; 
thority, whith very few will successfully dispute, | 
in relation to the increase of water in a term of |} 

ears.. Captain Whipple, an officer of very high 
intelligence and very high attainments, who has 
charge of the particular work, anticipates a sub- || 
sidence of that tide toa state of things which will ; 
require an appropriation in the manner in which | 
the President presents the question in his veto 
message. 

It has also been argued by some of the best en- 
gincers that the channel will be worthless if other |i 
work is not done. Others have argued that by 
giving it sufficient width it could not be filled up; 


narrowed, so as to maintain a strong current. All | 
these are questions, however, which do not enter 


cur with the President, that it is not necessary for | 
military purposes. It, therefore, resolves itself į 
into a consideration, if it is our duty to keep open 
this channel as one of the channels of commerce, | 
That it will contribute to thé military strength of 
the country in time of war, is unquestionable. So 
will every work of internal improvement in the 
United States. So will a canal around the falls of 
the Ohio. Wherever transportation is required, 
providing the means for that transportation will 
increase the power of the United States, and en- 
able them to meet the contingencies of war. It 
must, however, to bring it within the power to 


maintain an army and provide for the exigencies || 


of war, be so directly and palpably essential to the 
military uses of the country as to be put outside 
of the general consideration which belongs to 
everything that advances the general power of the 
United States. 

As a question of commerce, | do not think the 
Senator’s criticism at all fair against the Presi- | 
dent’s objection to deriving from the power to 
regulate commerce the power to create it. It 
matters not to tell me that so many hundreds of 
tonnage are employed. It is nothing but a means, 
If there be the power to create a channel over 
which those vessels float, it might with equal pro- 
priety be argued that there was a power to build 
the vessels in which the goods were to be carried. 


creation of the channel, whether it be the creation 
of the vehicles, or whether it be the goods them- | 
selves, furnished by the United States; and equally 
subject to the objection which is made on the con- 
stitutional power, whether it be qne or the other. 
The power ‘to regulate commerce,” that is to 
make rules for commerce, as the President argues, 
implies nothing for the improvement of the chan- 
nels of commerce. I concur with the arguments 
which the President presents against this bill, and 
I think it is also quite unfair to arraign him for not 
signing a bill which he had not even the power to 
exaniine, when he had not even time to learn what 
appropriations had been made, and what work | 
had been performed. Now he comes forward, 
after having had time, and presents his views, 
which he might have presented to Congress be- | 
fore if they had given him the bill witha sufficient 
number of days to examine it on gts merits. 
Mr. BINGHAM. Will the gentleman fram 
Mississippi allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I wish to know whether he į 
concurs also with the Presidentin the practicabil- 
ity and feasibility of the State of Michigan levy- 
ing tonnage duties to improve the channel over the | 
St. Clair flats. : 

Mr. DAVIS. Iwill say to the Senator from 
Michigan that the words “ tonnage” and “ ton- 
nage duties” have been the subject of some dis- 
cussion and criticism here before, and that my idea 
of the power to impose tonnage duties upon ves- | 
sels has never extended to vessels sailing from one 
part of the United States to another; but I have 
always held that it was for Michigan to improve 
the channel, and impose taxeson those whoavailed 
themselves of the improvement which had been 
made, as in the case of the toll-gates erected upon 
the Cumbcrland road. I had to refer to the veto | 
message of Mr. Monroe to show what was the 
doctrine held by himself, and the doctrine of the 
Democracy, at whose head_he stood, during his 
administration. : i i 


Mr. BINGHAM. “Yes, sir; but this is a chan- 
nel which runs betweénthe United States and the 
British provinces A large share of the commerce 
going through that channel goes to Ilinois, Wis- 
consin, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
Michigan has no control over the channel. It be- 
longs to the United States. oe 

Mr. DAVIS. Lunderstand the Senator. Being 
navigable water of the United States, of course 
Congress must give its consent, justas it gave its 


i consent to the city of Baltimore to levy tonnage 


duties on vessels coming up the river to the city 
of Baltimore, being within the jurisdiction of the 
United States. Itake the lastcase. The President 
cites only one. I take the last case of sucha law. 
Being water within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, the State of course could not close it, be- 
cause it is anational highway; but, with the con- 
sent of Congress, the State could lay taxes or tolls 
and make improvements so as to facilitate the 
transportation of commerce across it. And, in 
relation to the St. Clair flats, I may say, that this _ 
question is not to me entirely new. In the failure 


i of appropriations, the merchants of. Detroit, at 


onetime, thoughtit advisable that they should un- 
dertake to improve it themselves. I cordially con- 
i curred in the view which they took of it at that 
time, made an estimate of such assistance as it 
was possible for the War Department to furnish 
in the shape of dredging-boats, and other things 
they then had on hand, that for $121,000 they could 
i open the channel so that it would answer for the 
| year’s commerce. The President’s view, there- 
| fore, in relation to the city or State sustaining the 
channel itself, and imposing a tax on the Jocal 
commerce which would maintain the local im- 
provement, is in exact accordance with the opin- 
ion [hold now, and have held ever since I exam- 
ined the question. I entirely approve his message 
in that particular. 

I think, then, if I be right, that the Senator 
from Michigan properly desires to know how im- 
provements can be made; and I answer him, by 
tolls, by taxes, by wharfage duties, by light taxes, 
by all of those taxes which the sovereignty of a 
State may impose, or joint sovercignties, having 
equal control of the river, by the consent of Con- 
gress, may impose, upon the commerce which 
passes over it. In practice, I see that it has many 
difficulties; but I believe it would be a better plan 
than the one we now have. I think it would give 
some continuity and congruity to the conduct of 
works thus undertaken, and render secure that 
commerce which is now interrupted by the failure 
of an appropriation one year, the obtaining of an 
appropriation another, the greater portion of which 
is expended in getting ready the material and ma- 
chinery, and then the appropriation fails; the boats 

cither rot in the water, or are sunk to preserve 
them as long as possible, or are sold, perhaps, 
because the Government can make no use of them 
in another season, It is no argument to me, to 
tell me how much of commerce goes through a 
channel. That has been no argument to me in 
relation to the commerce which floats past the 
door of my own residence—the greatest commerce 
in the United States.. I hold, in ọne place as well 
as another, at home, as well as in any other por- 
tion of the United States, that this power to tax 
the whole people of the United States to improve 
the navigation of one locality, is an offense against 
the Constitution, and not to be drawn from any 
of its specific grants. 

I do not suppose that a tax upon the cotton of 
Missouri, which the Senator says passes over thia 
channel, would amount to much. The tobacco, 
pees would give something. Missouri cotton, 

think, would yield very little. ‘Whatever the 
tax be, it will be for the people themselves to de- 
cide. They will put itas low as they can, and 
they will administer the fund as economically as 
they can. Instead of bargains, contracts, jobs, 
wasteful expenditure, as itis now presented fo the 
public, we shall have that rigid economy, both in 
the sum to be named and in the expenditure of 
the sum when collected, which will give a full 
Statement to every one for every cent which he 
has taken out of his pocket. It would be a great 
improvement in the machinery and operation of 
the Government. 

As to the arraignment of the President for his 
position, I will only say that, from the time of 
Mr. Monroe down, it has been the position of 
those who constituted the party of which the Pres 
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ident is the head for the time being; that he has 


but announeed in this message in language spe- 
cific and applicable to the particular case, the po- 
sition which we have held for so many years; and 
that if these principles are involved in any debate 
which renders it necessary to defend them, I may 
then, or others who can better perform it, may 
enter into the defense of these principles. For 
the present it is only needful to show that the 
President directs his objections to a particular act, 
both constitutional and special, and founds them 
upon the facts of the case, which I deem wholly 
to justify them. 

Mr.. HAMLIN. Mr. President, I think I 


understood the Senator from Mississippi to say, | 


with regard to the imposition of tonnage duties, 
that they must be imposed upon vessels coming 
from a foreign port, and not on those coming from 
one port of the United States to another. 

Mr. DAVIS. Thatis rather my impression. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I so understood the Senator, 
and concur with him in opinion. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator from Maine will 
recollect that we had that discussion here once 
before, and my position did not receive a great 
deal of favor. I always thought that there were 
other points in the Constitution covering it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I recollect the discussion, 
and was very glad to learn the Senator’s opinion 
to-day, because I had been told that on a review 
of the question, he had deemed his former opinion 
erroneous. Iam very glad to learn that he still 
maintains his original opinion on this point, which 
I am inclined to think 1s right. 

` Mr. DAVIS.. The Senator heard me say in 
the Senate that upon a review of the subject, be- 
cause of a discussion here, I found a point taken, 
I think, by a Senator from Georgia, that to allow 
goods from a foreign port to pass from a port of 
one State to be een a port of another with- 
out paying duty, was a fair construction of one 
clause of the Constitution which has been quoted 
on this subject. I did not change my opinion on 
the other point. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Tagree with the Senator inthat. 

Mr. CLAY, 


who have just expressed their opinions. Ido not 
think the Constitution contemplated there should 
be any discrimination whatever between tonnage 
from a foreign port and froma domestic port; and 
as I have prepared a bill, with the consent of the 
Committee on Commerce, giving the assent of 
Congress to the levying of tonnage duties by the 
State of Alabama upon the tonnage entering the 
port of Mobile, whether it be from any foreign 
port or any domestic port, I think proper to say 
that I prepared that bill after a due examination 
of the question, and that Lam satisfied, whenever 
the Senate comes to consider it, and examine the 
history of that clause of the Constitution as CX- 
hibited in the debates of the convention, and the 
subsequent action of Congress for a period of forty 
years, they will see very clearly, as I believe, that 
there is no such discrimination. For thirty or 
forty years after the Government went into opera- 
tion, such bills were common; and I shall be pre- 
pared, when the occasion arises, to show that 
many of them were enacted by the States, with 
the consent of Congrcss, levying duties on ton- 
nage engaged in the coasting trade just as upon 
vessels from foreign Powers. 

Mr. DAVIS. My friend from Alabama noti- 
fied me of the introduction of his bill, and it was 
understood between us that we were to have a 
conversation. 3 
conversation, perhaps I should this morning have 
announced to the Senator from Mainea change of 
opinion, Whenever he can convince me that I 
am wrong, 1 shall change my opinion on the 
question. I have not changed it yet, though Fam 
open to conviction, and I must say Tam ready to 
be convinced; because I see the difficulties of my 
own position, and 1 sce how they may be removed 
if his is right. - 

Mr. CLAY. Itis duc to the Senator and my- 
self to say, that I did not advise the Senator from 
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1 only wish to say on this sub- | 
ject that I differ entirely with the two Senators | 


Jf I had had the benefit of that | 


| high authority, three Congresses, both branches 


! show my constant and perpetual and everlasting ` 


| dents of the United States? 


| acts passed by Congress for the accomplishment 
| of this improvement. 


| endured forever that Presidents from 


| President, to yiel 


‘trary as I conceive this to be under all the circum- 


it would be extremcly inexpedient, without re- 
ferring at all to the question of power, to allow 
the States to impose such duties as are alluded 
to—duties on commerce between the States, or 
dutics on commerce between this country and 


foreign countries. It must inevitably lead to 
abuses; it can hardly fail to do so; and it seems 
to me itis a much more dangerous power to- be 
exercised by the States than that of this General 
Government appropriating money to make these 
improvements. ; 

Iregret very much thatthe President has thought 
proper to persistin thwarting the will of the legis- 
lative department of the Government by his veto 
of this bill. I believe it has passed Congress three 
times within my recollection, and on one occasion 
within my recollection the executive veto was 
overruled by a two-thirds majority in this bod 
andtheother House. Yet, notwithstanding all this 


concurring, having affirmed their power to pass 
this appropriation, having affirmed the’ expedi- 
ency and necessity of passing it, three several 
Presidents have persisted in defeating the will of 
Congress; and thus it has happened that the will 
of the legislative department of the Government, 
the will of the Congress of the United States, has 
been. overruled by the executive department in a 
question as to the construction of the power of 
Congress. The Executive has prevailed upon a 
question of construction, and has thought itself 
authorized upon three several ogeasious to veto 


I do think, sir, it is a great abuse; itis an abuse 
of the exercise of the veto power. We musthave 
some way of settling this question; it is not to be 
ear to year 
are to veto through all time to come the opinions 
of the people of the United States, as expressed 
by their representatives, on a question of the 
construction of their Constitution. We must have 
some end of such controversics, some end to such 
difficulties; and it seems to me it would be but a 
very moderate exercise of discretion and of pru- 
dence, of proper prudence upon the part of the 

This individual opinion to the 
will of the nation on a question of this sort. 

I cannot but think that the President has not 
given sufficient importance and sufficient consid- 
eration to the decisions of Congress on the sub- 
ject, or he might well say: ‘¢ My individual opin- 
ionis yielded to the general opit:ion of the country; 
L bow to the authority of three successive Con- 
gresses.”? Such an obstinate persistencein opposi- 
tion to the legislative will and legislative power, I | 
do not think is warranted. Lregretthatthe Presi- 
dent has thought it proper to take the course which 
he has pursued. [shall myself now instantly, on | 
the first occasion when the opportunity is offered 
to me, assert this power. 1 will never abandon 
this power of Congress which has been asserted 
by three Congresses in my time, and perhaps 
oftener, but I certainly recollect three times. It 
is not to be expected that the nation is to surren- 
der this great and important power at the man- 
date of a President, or of three Presidents. 1 will 
not do it; and it shall be with me an additional 
reason for voting for this bill, that thereby I may 


resistance to the exercise of an authority as arbi- 


stances. The first time the opportunity is offered 
to me, I will vote for the reénactment of the bill |i 
which the President has vetoed, and I will sce if l 
the Exceutive is in all time to come to control |i 
Congress in the exercise of its proper legislative |! 
power. F will see which is the authority of the |! 
most weight. One must ultimately yicld. Is it |, 
better that the Congress of the United States shall || 
yield its power to the successive vetoes of Presi- | 

| 


If itis becoming in | 
one or the other to yield, that one, in my opinion, 
should be the President. i 


| do by 


| of the Constitution. 


inage duties. L 
| authority, because they do not want their com~ 


Mr. TOOMBS. Mr. President, L very. much: 
regret to hear the extraordinary position: taken 
by my friend from Kentucky, and I altogether. , 
approve the veto of the President of the United 
States, and his reasons for.it... I must have some 
otherauthority than the fact that three Congresses, 
or four, or five Congresses, by majorities ia the, 
Senate and House of Representatives, have un- 
dertaken to assert that this power. exists. . Sir, 
the Constitution has better securities than the hon- 
orable Senator from Kentucky chooses to give it. 
It protects itself by appointing the President of 
the United States its expositor, as much as the 
legislative department. We gre now sitting in 
the Thirty-Sixth Congress. For thirty-four years 
of the existence of this Government, no act. was 
passed coming within ‘the principles laid down.. 
in this bill. The cotemporancous exposition is 
clearly and distinctly against this power.. It has 
been asserted in bad times, in my judgment, and 
it isa total departure, not only from the plain 
reading of the Constitution, but from the exposi- 
tion of those who understood it best. This policy 
is nothing more nor less than an endeavor to take 
money out of the public Treasury for the benefit 
of particular localities. We have the testimony 
of Mr. Madison, we have the testimony of Mr. 
Jefferson, we have the testimony of the early 


‘fathers in all the departments of the Government, 


We have the fact that bills like this have been de- 
feated, over and over.again. Itis true that great 
and powerful local interests have been able at 
times, combined with party interests, to override 
as clear a want of power as exists in any case 
where authority has been withheld from this Gov- 
ernment, in my judgement. f 

If the President of the United States holds this 


| opinion, he dare not follow the advice offered him 
| by my friend from Kentucky, because in. his 
judgment, as he says in this veto message, there 


was a want of authority in the Constitution of the 
United States. That being the case, he would 
stand false to tpat instrument if he did not place 
his objections to the bill, as he is commanded to 
the Constitution which he has sworn to 
support, although there were a hundred Con- 
grosses for it. A man of honest convictions, oc- 
cupying his place, is not to surrender them to the 
legislative or any other department of the Goy- 
ernment, when he is called upon to perform his 
official duty. When a bill passes Congress, by 
the Constitution itself, “if he [the President] ap- 
prove, he shall sign it; if not, he shall return it, 


| with his objections.” That is just what he has 


done. Then the Congress of the United States. 
has the right, by a vote of two,thirds of each 


“House, to pass the bill. 


I deny what seems to be asserted by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, that the Constitution has ever 
been referred to the popular will. It is a subver- 
sion of the Government to putit there; and I trust 
in God the rights of the people of the United States 
will never rest on so frail a tenure as that of the 
popular will. Sir, we know nothing, especially 
in this body, of the popular will in the exposition 
The State of Rhode Island, 
or the State of Delaware, stands equal on this 
floor to the State of New York, although the latter 
has more than three million inhabitants, while the 
two small States which I have named have, the 


onc about one hundred thousand, and the other 
: less than two hundred thousand people. 


Num- 


bers do not carry a measure here. A bill may 


| pass this branch against the wishesof three fourths 


of the people of the United States. ‘This is an or- 
ganization of Government which has been devised 
by our fathers in order to secure public liberty, 


| secure the fundamental law, secure minorities 


against majorities. 


Upon this very question with reference to ton- 


| nage duties, I say the doctrine now asserted is a 
i new doctrine;.a doctrine started: by doubters of 


very late years. The Constitution of the United 
States is explicit in reference to the laying of ton- 
Gentlemen. wish to get rid of the 


merce to pay for its own facilities; they desire to 
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levy. out of the honest labor of honest men; to 
‘plunder that labor for the purpose of cheapening 
the transportation of their commodities. Thatis 
what it'means, and it means nothing else. If you 
levy duties on the commodities that are trans- 
ported by means of a particular improvement, 
whether it be a canal; railroad, or river, if the 
‘commerce using the improvement pays the ex- 
pense of cheapening the transportation, or lessen- 
ing its hazards, thatis legitimate and just; but if 
you levy it out of those people who do not use it, 
who cannot be possibly benefited by it, or who 
are’ directly injured by it, you use the power of 
numbers in order to extort money from the weak 
and put it into accursed pockets. That is what 
itis, and it means nothing else. i 
Suppose that, in order to clean out the Missis- 
sippi river and cheapen the transportation of my 
produce down that river—and I have to use it for 
six hundred miles in my own business—you levy 
a tax on the man who lives on the hills of South 
Carolina or Georgia: what is the effect of it? The 
valley of the Mississippi is a great country; prop- 
ably its products are twice or thrice as great as 
those of many of the people whom you would tax 
for its improvement. You extort by the force of 
numbers, from those less favored, in order to 
cheapen the expense of getting to market produce 
that comes in competition with theirs. That is 
the result.of it. If I were to vote for one-of these 
bills, it would have just that effect on my con- 


stituents. They pay in proportion to their con- | 


sumption, with all other people of the United 
States, into the public Treasury; and in voting for 
a. bill like this, I should be levying a portion of that 
money, paid by them, to improve the Mississippi 
river in order to cheapen the transportation of m 
produce raised on the Arkansas river, and get it 
to Liverpool cheaper, where it comes into compe- 
tition with them, Therefore, I make them pay 
to cheapen my produce in order to come into 
better competition with them in foreign markets. 
Sir, this has been a vexed question, it is true; 
but the existence of this power hsa been denied by 


the best and most patriotic men who ever sat in f 
the presidential chair, Are not their vetoes, time | 
and time again, recorded with the approbation of, 


the people; or, if not, accarding to the honest judg- 


ment of patriots whose opinions could receive | 


neither increase nor diminution by-any such testi- 
monial ? 

As to the question of tonnage duties, the Còn- 
stitution is clear and express. Its language is: 

$ No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay 
any duty on tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time 
of peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another 
State, or with a foreign Power, or engage in war, unless 
actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not 
admit of delay,” 

By the consent of Congress, then, the States 
ean lay duties on tonnage. If you will read Mr. 
Madison’s Debates of the Federal Convention, you 
will find that this clase was expressly put in the 
Constitution for the purpose of enabling the States 
to improve their ports. That was the intention, 
and that alone; the power was given, and it was 
given upon all tonnage, without any distinction 
being taken between foreign and domestic ton- 
nage. No such distinction can be found in the 


words of this clause of the Constitution.’ It has | 
no word of authority, except the vain babblings | 


of those who started it in the last few years in 
order to protect their ships. Nobody can find any 
such distinction asserted for forty years in the 
history of this Government. In many instances 


Congress authorized the States to levy tonnage | 


duties, making no distinction between foreign and 
domestic tonnage; and the power was given for 
the purpose of enabling the different States of the 
Union to improve their harbors. They had done 
it before the Constitution, under the old Confed- 
eration; and Congress gave its consent in various 
instances, from the time the present Government 
was formed, down, I think, as late as 1843. There 
are various acts, stretching from 1792 to 1843, 


which are stated accurately in the message—I | 


speak merely fromsmemory, As I remarked, the 
power was expressly given for the purpose of en- 
abling the States to make these improvements. I 
tell my honorable friend from Kentucky that, 
when the fathers met at Philadelphia toform this 
Constitution which he and I revere, when it was 
proposed to give Congress the power to build roads 
and canals for facilitating commerce, it was ex- 
pressly refused on the ground that those whe paid 


. of the improvement. 


the tax would not get the benefit of the improve- 
ment. He will find in the Madison Papers that 
the very argument which I used to-day was used 
in the convention by the men who made the Con- 
stitution. ue ahs 

The President says, in his message: 

“To this provision severa! of the States resorted until 
the period when they began to Jook to the Federal Treas 
ury instead of depending upon their own exertions, Mas 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, with 
the consent of Congress, imposed small tonnage dutics on 
vessels, at different periods, for clearing and deepening the 
channels of rivers, and improving harbors where such ves- 
sels entered. The last of these legislative acts believed to 
exist, is that of Virginia, passed on the 22d February, 1826, 
levying a tonnage duty on vessels for € improving the nav~ 
igation of James river, from Warwick. to Rockett’s Land- 
ing.? ‘I'he latestact of Congress on this subject was passed 
on the 24th of February, 1843, giving its consent to the law 
of the Legislature of Maryland laying a tonnage duty on 
vessels for the improvement of the harbor of Baltimore, 
and continuing it in foree until Ist June, 1850.” 

Some of the ports that applied for this power 
in some of the States limited the dutics to foreign 
commerce, because they did not wish to charge 
it on the domestic commerce. From time to time, 
various States asked leave to levy these duties, 
and Congress granted it. I say, then, this is a 
construction of the meaning of this clause of the 
Constitution; and on the other point, on looking 
into the Madison Papers, you will find that, on 
the direct application for the grant of the power 
to make internal improvements, it was refused; 
not because the power was already contained in 
the Constitution; not by any pretext which any 
man who means to give a fair construction of the 
Constitution of his country can get around; but 
the reason given and the argument was the ever 
continuing and ever just reason, until the last 
trump shall sound, and the reason why, if you 
had the power, it ought not be exercised, that 
those who paid the tax would not get the benefit 
That argument was used in 
the integrity of the honest framers of the Consti- 
tution of my country, and that is trueto-day; and 
that is the reason why I would oppose it now, 
even if the power existed. 

Gentlemen talk about the mode of doing this, 
and they tell us that ships cannot be compelled to 


| stop at the St. Clair flats without using cannon. 


Suppose a vessel clears from Oswego, from Buf- 
falo, or from Cleveland, for Chicago, cannot the 
custom-house officer, at the port of departure, or 
at the portof arrival, levy whatever tonnage duty 
is necessary to keep the St. Clair flats in order? 
I know you cannot make vessels, bound from one 
State to another, call at Michigan, and there enter, 
clear, or pay duties. If a vessel clears from Buf- 
falo, in New York, to Chicago, in Hlinois, there is 
an express constitutional prohibition that it shall 
not be compelled to enter, clear, or pay duties in 
any other State, and, therefore, you cannot make 


it stop at Detroit; that would be unconstitutional; | 


but, if that vessel uses an improvement at the St. 


| Clair flats, its duties can be paid at Buffalo, of any 


description that the State of Michigan may choose 
to lay for that purpose, provided they are con- 
stitutional; or the duties can be paid at Chicago; 
or, if a vessel from a foreign country, bound to 
Chicago, passes over the St. Clair flats, it can be 
compelled to pay its,duty for that improvement 
when it reaches its port of arrival; for the pro- 
vision of the Constitution is the same with regard 
to foreign anddomesticcommerce. A vessel bound 
to Chicago can go there, and there pay its tonnage 
duties, its light duties, or whatever duties the Gov- 
ernment may charge. Thatis the plain meaning 
and interpretation, and, in fact, the exactlanguage 
of the Constitution. . 

Where did the power which is claimed for this 
Government, of making internal improvements, 
ceme from? Mr. Madison said it was nowhere; 
he was some authority; I would rather take his 
authority than that of an interested majority in 
one Congress, or two Congresses, or three Con- 
gresses. Mr. Jefferson said there was no such 

ower in the Constitution; General Jackson said 
it was not there; Mr. Tyler said it was not there; 
Mr. Pierce said it was not there; Mr. Buchanan 
says itis not there. lt has been denied since the 
beginning of the Government; but now and then, 


in bad times, when the Federal party have been | 


in power, they have managed to wring from nine- 
teen to twenty-one million dollars out of the pub- 
lic Treasury for these purposes. The policy has 
been resisted by the friends of the people, the 


friends of honest government, the friends of the 
Constitution, since it was first asserted until now 
They havé resisted it, generally, with success, 
but occasionally, in the fluctuations of the Gov- 
ernment, those who desired these appropriations 
have been able to put their hands into the public 
Treasury; but the total amount they have got has 
not exceeded $21,000,000. i 

I say, then, the Constitution is clear in its lan- 
guage. No such power is given. It is some- 
times put under the authority *“ to regulate com- 
merce.” Sometimes itis claimed under one clause, 
and sometimes under another. It is a vagrant. 
It is put wherever it may suit the fancies of par- 
ticular individuals. The truth is, that not only 
does the power not exist, but the framers of the 
Constitution expressly refused to grant it. They 
said distinctly, in totidem verbis, “we will not 
grant it at all, and we will not grant it for a good 
reason.” I know that there is a powerful interest 
arrayed on behalf of this alleged power. Ido not 
care if the Mississippi valley contained seven 
eighths of the people of the United States; I know 
they would be very apt to put their hands in the 
Treasury, for I admit the overwhelming influence 
that self-interest controls. Put all the people in 
that valley, and they would be very apt to give 
the Constitution a meaning to suit themselves on 
this point. 

Mr. BROWN. 
upper waters. 

Mr. TOOMBS. LIinclude the lower waters too, 
at least as far down as the Arkansas. We all} 
know it is a principle of human nature that men’s 
intellects are perverted where self-interest is in- 
volved, and that they are very apt to persuade 
themselves, honestly, if you please, but, whether 
honestly or not, they are apt to persuade them- 
selves that that is right which promotes their in- 
terest. - A 

Sir, when you look to the just rules of interpre- 
tation; when you look to the language of the Con- 
stitution; when you look to the arguments of the 
men who made it; when you look to its cotem- 
porancous exposition for more than thirty years, 
you find an absence of this power, and you find 
the sages and patriots of the Republic resisting it 


Confine that to those ou the 


| firmly, even against the popular will. I say,then, 


this action of the President of the United States is 
cause of congratulation; and I congratulate the 
country that we have in the presidential chair a 
man firm enough to stand by the Constitution of 
his country against the clamors of congressional 
majorities . 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Mr. President, I feel no 


| Spirit of controversy on this subject, and certainly 


intend no more than simply to reassert my confi- 
dence and faith in the power which I, with others, 
have exercised in the passing of this bill, to which 

the President has returned his veto. I wished to 
save myself from any conclusion, or the world 
from concluding that 1, or any gentleman who had 

voted for the bill, or the Congress of the United 

States had abandoned, or intended to surrender, 
the power which was denied to them by the Pres- 
ident of the United States. I do not intend now 
to go jnto the argument of the subject. I mean 

to say this: that the argument of the President is 
a very unsatisfactory one indeed. The President 
denies to us the power of appropriating money to 
accomplish the object out of the Treasury of the 
United States; but advises, if I understand the 
message, and is ready to give his consent that we 
may levy duties upon vessels for the specific pur- 
pose of doing that thing. Why, sir, this is but 
another mode for supplying the money necessary 
for the improvement. Ttisonly a different mode 
of exercising the power. The President says the 
General Government can furnish the money to 

accomplish an improvement by authorizing him 

to levy duties on vessels passing through the lake. 

You must do it, however, for that specific purpose, 

he says. That is one mode of accomplishing it; 
one mode of giving the money by this Govern- 

ment. Without the authority of this Government, 
a State, it isadmitted, can levy no tonnage duties, 

nor any other dutics, What is it, then, butdoing 
indirectly, what he says we have no power to do 
directly ? Can any gentleman stand on that argu- 
ment. and say that this Government is without 
any authority whatever to make or authorize the 
making of any work of internal improvement; it 
cannot give a dollar out of the Treasury, but it 
can give to a State the power to tax other persons. 


1860. 


to the contrary. 

Sir, there are two questi 
power of Congress; and the other is, in every par- 
ticular instance, the expediency of exercising the 
power in that instance. It seems to me that my 
friend from Georgia confoundsthem. Heargues 
against the constitutional power because it would 
be abused; he argues against the constitutional 
power because it would inévitably lead to the 
plunder of the Treasury by persons who, for local 
interests, would be voting money for these im- | 
provements, 

Mr. TOOMBS. Let me correct my friend. I 
say that was the argument used for not granting 
the power in the framing of the Constitution; and 
reported by Mr. Madison in his account of the 
debates of the convention, 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. It is in vain now to | 
assert that there is a total abscnce of power to 
make improvements in Congress. Nobedy has 
aright to assert it. Noone has higherregard for 
the opinion of my honorable triend from Georgia | 
than I; but it belongs to no one to say that there | 
is no power in the Constitution for this purpose; 
that it is a clear case, when Congresses fa dif- 
fered on the subject, when Presidents have dif- 
fered, when it bas been a question of debate among 
the wisest men of the country, from the beginning 
of the Government almost to this time; if not from 
the beginning of the Government, at least from | 
the day when we had money enough to accom- | 
plish such purposes. It is in vain for any of us 
now to claim to settle the question by a mere dic- 
tum that there is no such power, {t must be ad- 
mitted to be a question of dispute, at least, when 
men of such ability and such standing and char- 
acter have fora series of Congresses—ages, [ may | 
almostsay—cntertained different opinions on sich 
a subject. The least we can say is, that here | 
there is a subject for interpretation and construc- 
don. I put it upon that point; I take it in that 
view; but I am onc of those who, from first to 
iast, have come to the conclusion that the power 
does exist; and I have voted for the exercise of it, 
on every proper occasion, for thirty years. I 
have not only heard a question made whether it 
existed, but I have scen it carried, over and over 
again, by the ablest men who ever sat in this 
body—Clay, Webster, and a long train of names 
in favor of it; on the other side, Mr. Calhoun. 
Then, if it be said that there is not a question, I 
say there is a question. We must assume it to 
be so; and the point is, how is that question to be 
determined? It ought to be determined. Ought 
it eternally to remain a subject of controversy? 
A vague and unsettled policy ought not to exist 
forever about this matter; and the question is, how 
ought it to be settled? 

It is reduced now, and has been for some time, 
to a contest between the President of the United 
States and the Congress of the United State 
Who ought to yicld on this question? We have 

assed bills making such appropriations. The | 
President has returned us vetoes for our bils. 
When we ask for appropriations, he has given us 
vetoes. We ask for bread and he gives usa stone. 
How long is this to last? According to rational and 
acknowledged principles, acknowledged among | 
all men, how ought it to be settled? ‘here may , 


o 


be an accumulation of authority to whjch a man || 


must at last yield, not so much because he is ac- 
tually convinced, as because a rule has been estab- | 
lished on such authority that the good of society ; 
demands that it shall be recognized and conformed | 
to as the rule of action. In your courts of justice | 
it prevails; in society it prevails everywhere; in 
all the affairs of men it prevails as a necessity, a | 
matter of common reason. 

The gentleman from Georgia, however, puts 

ular will 
Erates, I 


to make internal improvements, is not that a very | 


| of the people on this 


‘| weightier departments of the Government. When 


! still stands up and i eke his single opinion, and 


j regarded? 


: that he has not thought proper to do so. 


high authority? Suppose that that which we call 

the popular will is to be regarded as the popular | 
judgment upona question propounded tothe whole | 
people, and-the whole people should say there is 
In the Constitution-a power to appropriate money 
to make internal improvements: 1s it decent, is it | 
becoming, is-it in the-constitutional character of 

the Chief Magistrate of the country to say, Fam 
of a different opinion; 1 look on the Constitution, 
and I say there is no power to do this? Are we 
to rest on the mere arbitrary ipse dixit of a Pres- 
ident? The people have a right to pass theirjudg- | 
ment; and when we have gathered their judgment | 
through the regular organization of their Govern- 
ment, we have obtained a high degree of informa- 
tion on the subject. Here three Congresses have 
passed this very law, and three Presidents have 
vetocd it. Here are three successive Congresses, | 
consisting each of three hundred of the wise men | 
of the country—and here is one President; three 
Presidents—against nine hundred of the wise men 
of the country, and they clothed with authority 


ident, These three bodics—majorities of them— į 
united in the passage of this bill, and a President 


clevates himself in the exercise of this sort of sov- | 
ercignty, and this sort of defiance of the opinions i£ 
of everybody else. 

I say, sir, that it is for the good of the country 
that the contest should be put an end to, in some 
way or other; aad the question is, upon princi- 
ple, who ought to yield? I take it for granted, | 
that the judgment of the country, whenever it can 
be ascertained, ought to control in the construc- 
tion of the Constitution. I know of no other rule. | 
The will of the people is not to be so utterly dis- ; 
regarded, Not that I would substitute the casual 
will of the people for the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. That is not what { mean by the will 

vestion, What I mean by 
tthe people upon the con- 


it is, the judgment o 


struction of the Constitution, in relation to this |: 


power. I say, their construction is to be respected 
and regarded. The construction of Congress is 
to be respected and regarded. 
tion of the President is to be. But when these 
shall come, ultimately, to be weighed in the scales, 
in order to arrive at a settled and certain rule, 
which is the heaviest, and which is most to be 
Ought the majority to yield to the 
minority? The hundreds to the single individual 
who happens to be President? Is that the way 
the question ought to be settled; or ought it, in 
our judgment, to be settled according to the weight 
of authority on the other side? F think it ought 
to be so; and f think it is the duty of the first 
magistrate of the land to be the first to yield, him- 
self, to that authority which construes the Con- 
stitution, giving their due weight to the people 
and to all the other constitutional bodics that form 
the Government. They outweigh him. He ought 
to say so. Mr. Madison, in cifect, said so. 

Mr. Madison was opposed to a particular act; 
but at last, after Congress had acted, after the 


country had acquiesced, after a judgment openly |)" 


in favor of the exercise of the power, which was 
ascertained, Mr. Madison himself declined to veto 
a bill, yiclding expressly his great mind to this 
high authority. It is not because a judge has | 
changed his mind that he acquiesces in the judg- | 
ment which was given the day before by the same 

tribunal. He acquiesces because the decisions | 


ought to be regarded as authority. They area | 


higher authority, and he conforms his judgment 
to them. I do not say weare bound to do it ex- 
actly in the same manner, or to follow precedent 
with exactly the same readiness as they; butstill 
we cannot disregard these authoritics; we must 
see the necessity of settling the question, and the 
inquiry remains, how to settle 1t? Tsay not in 
the presidential mode of perpetual vetoes against 
the perpetual will of tlie people and the judgment 
of Congress; but he ought, as the executor of the 
aws of the land, to take the laws of the land as 
he finds them construed by the proper and the 


that is ascertained, it is his duty to follow. F 
think it is his duty to follow here, and I regret 
I have 
no dispute of the fact that the President hasacted | 
conscientiously; bat I regret that he has taken a |! 
course which Í do not think is conformable ex- | 
actly to the presidential duty on a question of this | 


t 
to construe the Constitution as well as the Pres- || 

1 

{ 


So the construc- |} 


sort; and. I shal! be willing, for one, to persist in: 
voting against the presidential opinion, and in 
passing this bill, no matter how many vetoes it 
may receive. I shall vote for it until, at last, 
there is such an accumulation of ‘authority, that 
no President can stand up and say. ‘no’ to the 
laws of Congress on this subject. sth a 

Mr. WIGFALL.. Mr. President, it is with 
much diffidence that I hazard any opinions on the 
question under consideration before the Senate 
to-day, and especially as my views run directly in 
conflict with the opinions expressed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky; but Lam disposed 
to lay my mite here upon the altar of our common 
country to aid, if possible, in the rescue of the 
Constitution. [am one of those who believe that 
all the difficulties that this country labors under, 
arise from a misapprehension—I say it with great 
deference, but I really believe it—a misapprehen- 
sion of some of the most distinguished men that 
this country has ever produced, as to the form of 
| Government under which we are living. Why, 
sir, there was the most distinguished man that 
this country has ever seen, Daniel Webster, ‘the 
great expounder of the Constitution,” as he was 
| called; and I hazard the assertion that if there was 
a single thing about which he was more pro- 
foundly ignorant than any man in the United 
States, it was the Constitution of the. United 
States. Senators upon the other side of the Sen- 
ate smile; but, sir, I will take the Senator from 
Kentucky’s own rule, and apply it to Mr. Web- 
ster, and claim a verdict of a jury summoned 
from that side of the Senate. Upon the question 
of the bank; upon the question of the tariff; upon 
the question of interna] improvements; upon the 
question of the distribution of the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands; upon every single great 
question upon which parties have divided in this 


|, country, Mr. Webster was on one side and the 
;, people on the other. 


Then the Senator from 
| Kentucky says the people ought to be permitted 
to construe their own Constitution. Tf so, and 
their judgment was right, I say Mr. Webster was 
wrong; and it is a most extraordinary thing. that 
the great expounder should never, on a single 
| question that has agitated the public mind, one 
| single time, by accident, have been right. ` 
Sir, from the organization of this Government 
to the present time, there have been two parties, 
one for a latitudinarian construction of the Con- 
| stitution, and the other for a strict construction; 
and I may as well say now, though itis possibly 
not germane to the question, that I am. one of 
those who believe that the slavery question is not 
the disease under which the body-politic is suffer- 
‘ing. I believe slavery is not the question upon 
which the Governmentis going to be wrecked, and 
even the Union destroyed, if destroyed it everis; 
but it is nationalism. If to-morrow the inhabit- 
| ants of Massachusetts could be made Democrats, 
| abolitionism would be dead. - If the Senator from 
| Massachusetts could be made to comprehend what 
| is the form of Government under which he is liv- 
ing, he would quit the abolition society, and we 
‘should have some peace and quiet here, and we 
| should discuss questions of practical importance 
| to the country, instead of wasting away two 
| months of the time of the country in discussing 
| abstractions with which we have no concern 
whatever. Why is it that they have not aboli- 
tion societics to abolish the slave trade and slavery 
in Constantinople? Why is it that ip Boston 
they have not these societies? I suppose those 
| people to have sympathies with white women, 
! and that when you speak of selling Circassian 
| and Greek girls to malignant, turbaned Turks, 
| whether they beat the Venetians and traduce ihe 
State or nol, they would have some sympathy 
with them. Then why, I ask, are there not abo- 
lition socicties in the town of Boston for breaking 
up slavery and the slave trade in Constantinople? 
Why nota society for breaking up the slave trade 
which is carried on in Cuba, in the face of trea- 
ties? Simply because they know that this Gov- 
ernment has no jurisdiction over the matter. Why 
is it that they ‘wish to interfere with slavery in 
Texas, South Carolina, Virginia, Maryland—all 
over the country? Itis because they labor under 
the misapprehension that this Government has 
jurisdiction. They are nationalists. They be- 
lieve that when the Constitution was ordained and 
i established by the States, when it became pinding 
between them, State lines were obliterated an 
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that they represent some one hundred or one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand inhabitants, and yet have 


two votes here. We shall be told that the other 
body represents thé people, and that itis in accord- 
ance with American institutions that the popular 
will’ should prevail. Sir, these arguments would 
have been all very appropriate had they been pre- 
sented.to those men who drafted the Constitution, 
or had they been presented in those State conven- 
tions which ratified the Constitution, and made it 
binding between the States; but they have no per- 
tinency here; none whatever. There is no con- 
flict between the President of the United States 
and the Congress of the United States upon this 
question of internal improvements. : 

The Constitution of the United States, in the 
seventh section of the first article, says, that 

“ Every bill, which shall have passed the Honse of Rep- 
resentativés and tlic Senate, shall, before it becomesa law, | 
be presented to the President of the United States.” j 

This is a section of that article which organ- 
izes the legislative department: i 

“Tf he approve, he shall sign it; but if not, he shall re- 
tarn it, with bis objections, to that House in which it shall 
have originated, who shall enter the objections at Jarge on 
thelr Journal, and proceed to reconsider it.” 

The Constitution of the United States does not 
say that, if there shall be ascertained to be a pop- | 
ular majority in favor of it, he shall sign it; but | 
the States who ratified this Constitution, and who | 
made it the supreme law of the land, who estab- į 
lished the framework of the Government under 
which we are living, declared not that if there 
was a popular majority in favor of a particular 
measure, but that if the President himself ap- | 
proved it, then he should sign it; otherwise he |! 
should not: 

6 If, after such reconsideration, two thirds of that House || 
shall agree to pass the. bill, it shall be sent, together with 


the objections, to the other House, by which it shail like- i! 
wise be reconsidered, and if approved by two thirds of that |} 
| 
| 


House; it shall become a law.” il 


The next clause is the one on which I shall | 
make a very brief comment: 

* But in all such cases the votes of both Honses shall be 
determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons 
voting for and against the bill shali be entered on the Jour- | 
nal of each House respectively.” ‘ 

Why, when it is returned, require a vote of two | 
thirds; why require the call of the yeas and nays; || 
why provide that the names shall be recorded?! 
{tis precisely because the framers of the Consti- | 
tution deemed it unwise to establish a government | 
of popular majorities, In the first place, the Con- | 
gress of the United States is divided into three || 
departments. ‘Phere is a House of Representa- | 
tives; then there is a Senate; then there is the 
President, A bill is introduced in one, and there |} 
itis discussed; the other House absent, and the | 
President presumed to be absent. It comes as if it 
it were de novo into the second department, and || 
there it is again discussed; and if there it receives || 


a majority, whether upon a call of the yeas and , 
nays 1s a matter of no consequence, it is sent to || 
the President, and he a third time considers it, i 
and if he approves it, then it becomes a law; but |! 


ff 
' 
| 


if he disapproves it, he is to send his objections in | 
writing and they are to be put on the Journal, 
and then the yeas and nays àre to be callcd. Why? 
Because a presumption has been raised against | 
the wisdom and the constitutionality of the meas- j! 


ure, and the framers of the Constitution deemed |! 


i 


it prudent that every man who voted against a i 
presidential veto should have his name published | 


and go to his constituents on that question. Then, | 
I say, that this idea of popular majorities was |! 


entirely ignored, and it was to create checks and 
balances in this Government that every law had 
to pass through this slow process of being voted 
upon by both Houses separately, and ‘approved 
by the President. 

The Senator from Kentucky, then, apprehend, 


i is mistaken in saying that there is a conflict be- 


tween Congress and the President. It is merely 
one branch of Congress differing from the others; 
and with as much reason could he object to our 
position in reference to a particular measure, if it 
had passed the other House and we refused to 
pass it, as he can to the position of the President 
in objecting to a bill when it has passed the two 
Houses. The three together compose the Con- 
gress, and it is a mere difference between differ- 
ent departments of the Congress. i 

The Senator speaks of the national opinion and 
the national will, and says the President should 
yield to it. I deny that there is any nation here. 
‘There are thirty-three nations, who are confed- 
erated. We have no nation, we have no name; 
butGeorgia and Florida, and Mississippi and Or- 
egon, and the other States, with names and nation- 
alities, are confederated together, and have agreed 
with each other to exercise some of their sover- 
eign powers conjointly through acommonagency, 
that is, in common parlance, called the Federal 
Government; but there is no such nation as the 
United States. There are no such people as the 
people of the United States. There are thirty- 
three different peoples, who are confederated to- 
gether. There is no nation; we have no national 
name; we have no national existence. The Con- 
stitution was not adopted by the people of the 


| United States as one community or as one na- 


tion. 

The Constitution of the United States was 
drafted by ministers plenipotentiary and envoys 
extraordinary, who met in a Congress to settle a 
treaty between the high contracting parties. Those 
men met together for the purpose of altering and 
amending the old Articles of Confederation; but 
they chose to go beyond the scope of their pow- 
ers, and to draft this Constitution. When it was 
drafted, it was blank paper; it was referred back 
to the States, and by them it was ratified; and the 
seventh article of the Constitution shows what 
sort of Government was established, when it de- 
clares, in terms too plain to be misunderstood, that 
when this Constitution is ratified bynine States it 


shall be binding “ between the States so ratifying |} 


the same.” lt was ratified by the States; it is 


buding between the States; and we here assemble | 
together for the purpose of exercising such pow- | 


ers as the States have authorized us to exercise, 


and none other. What are those powers? Iam | 


not going into a discussion of the internal im 


provement question. I have not had an opportu- | 


nity of reading the message of the President on 


this subject, and had no idea that the question | 
| would springup to-day; but there were some asser- 
tions of the Senator from Kentucky that fell so | 


harshly on my ears, being one of the straitest of 
the sect of State-rights men, that I could not re- 
frain from entering my protest against it, as he 


| did against the President of the United States vio- 


lating the will and opinion of the nation. 

Now, sir, we are here for this purpose; and I 
am one of those who believe that this Government 
is authorized only to exercise those powers that 
are enumerated in the Constitution, or such powers 
as are both necessary and proper for carrying into 
effect an cnumerat&l power. J ask, then, where 
is this power cnumerated, or to carry out what 
enumerated power is it both necessary and proper 
that we should take. money from the Federal 
Treasury to clear out a mud flat in one of the 


| northern lakes? Where is the power? Mr. Clay 


once called it a vagrant power; it was wandering 
through the Constitution generally. One man 
found it in one clause, and another in another, and 
a third in a third; bat nobody could locate it. 
Where is the power? When the Constitution of 
the United States was drafted, this matter was 
under the consideration of the framers of that in- 
strument; and they provided that any State might, 


with the conscntof Congress, lay imposts or duties | 


on imports or exports. A State may, with the 


; consent of Congress, do that, and even beyond 


whatis necessary forexecuting its inspectionlaws: 


“ And the net produce of all duties and imposts, laid by 
any State on imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
Treasury of the United States.” 


eI erena oas 


If the Senators on the other side desire to have 
their domestic industry protected, here is the 
most convenient clause in the world; and I appre- 
hend that there is not any Senator, upon this side 
of the Chamber at least, who would not willingly 
vote that Massachusetts should havea law laying 
duties both upon exports or imports coming into 
or going from the town of Boston; and we will 
take it into the Treasury, and they may increase 
the tariff to their hearts’ content, and protect their 
domestic industry by making those pay the piper 
who do the dancing. Let them pass such a bill 
and send it here; and, my word for it, we will 
ratify it, and no man shall bring any article into 


| Massachusetts without paying a duty of one hun- 


dred per cent. ad valorem, or two hundred or five 
hundred per cent., if she wants it; and the people 
of Massachusetts will then pay the increased 
price and their manufactures be protected; but 
what we protest against is, that we shall be made 
to pay the duty and they get the profits. 

You will observe, that in that case the proceeds 
go into the Federal Treasury. The next clause is, 


| that any State may, with the consent of Congress, 


have the power to “lay any duty of tonnage,” 
but it does not say that that shall go into the Fed- 
eral Treasury ;and why the distinction between the 
two? It'was expressly because it was intended, 
by the States which formed and ratified the Con- 
stitution, that, as they had taken away from the 
States themselves the power to pass general im- 
post duties, and they were left with no means to 
support their own State governments except di- 
rect taxes, they should, with the consent of Con- 
gress, have the right to levy tonnage duties to 
clear out their own harbors and rivers, and carry 
on their own internal improvements. The Sena- 
tor from Kentucky says he does not perceive the 
force of the President’s reason, and that we are at- 
tempting to do indirectly what we deny the power 
to dodireetly. It does notstrike meso. If you take 
money from the Federal Treasury, to clean out a 
harbor, I know where the money comes from. In 
Texas we have paid it, in the other southern States 
we have paid it, under a tariff taxation; and whilst 
it has been collected from the people of the United 
States, generally, it is appropriated to a single lo- 
cal improvement. That I regard as not only un- 
constitutional, but as wrong morally. But, when 
you say thatthe people who live in the town that 
has grown up in the neighborhood ef this harbor 
shall have a right to tax the tonnage, and use the 
moncy for clearing out the harbor, then I under- 
stand that the thing works equitably, though it is 
stil] atax. Those who go in there, or who go out, 
those who are interested directly in havmga good 
harbor, pay the tonnage duty; and it is a matter 
of no consequence to us whether the tonnage du- 
ties are five dollars or five hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Icare not how much they get during the 
year. Ifthey choose to raise their tonnage dutics 
to such an extent as to break up their commerce, 
lct them do it. If they choose to put them down 
to moderate rates, let them do it. They are todo 
the dancing, and let them pay the piper. I sec, 
then,a vast difference, which the Scnator from 
Kentucky does not see, between taking money 
from the Federal Treasury and cleaning out har- 
bors and rivers with it, or taxing the tonnage 
locally and having it done. 

Bot in addition, and outside of this question of 
morality and justice, I say that here stands the 
Constitution. It not only contains no power to 
the General Government, in my judgment, to carry 
on a system of internal improvements, but it has 
given the very power to the States themsclves, 
and the expressio unius must, it seems to me, be 
coustrucd to be the exelusio alterius. Having des- 
ignated the manner in which the money shall be 
raised, it excludes the idea that it can’ be raised 
elsewhere, or in any other manner. 

I have trespasscd, sir, longer on the patienge 
of the Senate than I had intended. I rose, not to 
discuss that question so much, as, because Iin- 
tended voting to sustain the veto message of the 
President, to express simply my dissent from the 
opinion of the Senator from Kentucky, that the 
President should be governed by the popular 
opinion; and, in order to do that; I intended to 
show that ours was a Government of cheeks and 
balances; that it was wise in its inception; that, 
in addition to that, the President was a part of 
the legislative department of the Government; and 


| that the charge that he should be governed by the 
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opinion of these two Houses was as untenable as 
it would be to say that we should be governed by 
the opinion of the other House. We are all co- 
ordinate branches of one department, and it was 
intended that cach should be responsible for its 
own acts; the yeas and nays should be called when 
a veto had been sent in, in order to hold cach’ 
member responsible ;and that the President should 
set forth, in writing, his reasons for’ differing with 
us, and that that should be spread upon the Jour- 
nal, in order that the whole matter might go 
before the country. It was intended, not that we 
should be governed or controlled by the opinion 
of the President, or the President by us, but that 
every law should be submitted first te one House 
of Congress, then to the other, then to the Pres- 
ident, in order that the people might have assur- 


ance that it was a wise law and a constitutional | 


one; for having passed through this process three 


times of consideration, it probably would be both | 


constitutional and wise if it passed. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, Mr. President, I only 
want to avoid being misunderstood possibly, and 
ask the privilege ofsaying buta word to accomplish 
that purpose. The gentleman from Texas seems 
almost to suppose that I agreed that the will of 
the people ought to prevail against the Constitu- 
tion; that the will of the people was to be substi- 
tuted for the Constitution. That was not my 
argument at all. I could hardly have been sup- 
posed to céuntenance, much less to have under- 
taken to maintain such a preposterous position as 
that. Thisf meant, and this is what [explained 
myself to mean in this connection, by the will 
of the people: I alluded only to the judgment of 
the people in construing a question of construc- 
tion. 1 thought the opinion of the country was 
entitled to some consideration in the great view 
which the President is to take of these questions. 
I thought the opinion of Congress was entitled 
to consideration, not as authoritative by any de- 
cisions upon it, but as evidence of the judgment 
of wise men, and particularly the men who, ac- 
cording to the organization of the Government, 


were the representatives of the nation, who knew | 


its opinions, knew its judgment upon these ques- 
tions of constitutional powcr. I assumed that this 
power had been a question of dispute, at least in 
former times, and perhaps still remained so; but 
I thought upon that question of construction there 
had been an accumulation of authority, evidence 
of the judgment of the country, evidence of the 
judgment of Congress on the subject, that ought, 
in a political and official view, to controi the Pres- 
ident of the United States in his judgment. Not 
that he is to be controlled by the blind will of the 
people, if gentlemen choose to so regard that will, 
Te is not the will of the people against the Consti- 
tution. It is not the will of the people to take the 
place of the Constitution and Government of the 
country. I revolt atthat as much as any gentle- 
man. But it is the judgment of the country and 
the judgment of Congress upon a question ofcon- 
structive power in Congress. It is to that f ap- 
plied it, and the popular judgment, the popular 
will in regard to it; and in no other wise have I 
used it or employed it in the argument. 
Further,as Iam up, [will remark that the gen- 
tleman considers the President as part of the legis- 
lative department of the Government. I do not; 
and I suppose this may be added to what he con- 
siders Mr. Webster’s gencral errors on this sub- 
ject. I know I have heard him argue here thatit 
was altogether wrong to consider the President as 
a part of the legislative department. The Consti- 
tution of the Unid States declares that the legis- 
lative power of the Government shall be vested in 
a Congress to consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives, in express language. Tue Pres- 


ident holds none of the legislative powers; he is | 
distinct from the Legislature, having no power ; 


of legislation. He is yet invested with a power 


to negative our acts by his veto; that is all. 


IT think, when a contro- 
versy exists between the President and both 
branches of Congress on a question of power, in 
various instances, the veto has been used; and 
naw I say there ought to be an end of that contro- 
versy on this subject. All transactions that are 


ecutive of the country. 


subject to the action of Congress ought, so far as | 


relates to the Constitution, sooner or later to be 
brought to a settled rule of construction or decis- 
ion. Howisit to be? It must ultimately be the 


He | 
is an exceutive officer, constituted the Chief Ex- | 
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effect of an accumulation of authority on one side 
or the other side, which shall outweigh all indi- 
vidual objections, even in the judgment of the man 
whoentertains them. As I understand, that was 
exactly the process of reasoning by which Mr. 
Madison induced himself to sign a bill establish- 
ing a bank of the United States. It isa most rea- 
sonable doctrine. We ought to consider ourselves 
wrong if we differ from all the world. A wise 
man, I think, would say that, though there may 
be questions which his conscience could not sur- 
tader, yet here on a mere question of the con- 
struction of a given instrument, the world is on 
one side and the individual on the other; and if it 
becamenecessary for the world to exercise a power 
which all the world thought existed, and which 
their interest, in the judgment of the world, re- 
quired them to exercise, ought an individual to 
oppose his single judgment, if he had the power, 
to frastrate all useful legislation? I think not; and 
I rose simply for the purpose of assuring the gen- 
tleman that, by the will of the people, I meant the 
judgment of the people on a subject of construc- 
tion; and I thought the President, in exercising 
his veto power, ought not only to construe the 
Constitution for himself, but, in making up his 
opinion, ought to look at the opinion of his whole 
country on the subject; ought to look at their judg- 
ment, and at the judgment of other branches of the 
Government, which they had constituted as their 
Legislature. Thatis all. 

Mr. TOOMBS. While my honorable friend 
from Kentucky was addressing the Senate, T sent 
to the Library and got the authority to which I 
referred, but which was not before me when [ast 
spoke, and I will read it. It is a good answer to 
the additional remarks which my honorable friend 
made in reply tome, He says that according to 
the plan which the President has suggested, Con- 
gress iscalled upon to give the authority to make 
improvements, and he asks what is the difference 
between permitting duties to be levied on tonnage 
by the particular localities for the purpose, or 
taking it out of the Treasury of the United States? 
That is the whole controversy. He supposes 
there is no difference between the two. 
ference, in the first place, is, that one is a consti- 
tutional mode, and the other is not; and in the 
second place, one is a just mode and the other is 
not; and the reason why the Constitution would 
not give the unjust mode was simply because it 
was unjust, and they gave the just mode because 
lt was just, 

Tam in favor of internal improvements as much 
as my honorable friend from Kentucky; but the 
question presented to us is a naked question of 
whether the persons who get the benefit of the 
improvements pay for them, or whether those 
who are bencfited by them shall, because they 
„can so combine as to get a majority here, throw 
the burden of paying for them on those who are 
not bencfited by them, or who may, perchance, 
be injured by them. I say it is a question lying 
at the foundations of socicty, stronger than all 
Governments. This very question came up in the 
Federal convention on the motion of Dr. Frank- 
Im. I read from Madison’s Debates, page 543: 

“Dr. Frankiin moved to add, after the words ‘post 
roads,’ article one, section cight, a power ‘to provide for 
cutting canals where deemed necessary.’ 


“Mr. Wrtson seconded the m 
“ Mr. SHERMAN objected. The expense, in such cases, 


£ will fali on the United States, and the benefit accrue tothe 


places where the canals may be cut”? 


There is the argument given by Mr Sherman | 


in one line. 

“Mr. Winsox. Instead of b: an expense to the 
United States, they may be made a source of revenue.” 

And that is a very important clement here, If 
Congress had this power, if it is considered right 
to take money for this purpose out of the public 
fund, why do not those sections who want the 
public to pay for the cost of their transportation 
do ag they do at home? New York has spent 


GEY 


= 


Tho dif- |] 


$40,000,600 in building canals. Are they toll-free? 


She took money out of her treasury or used her 


|} credit; and then she made those who used her im- 
|, provements reimburse the public for the expense 
i by paying tolls. France did the same with her 
j improvements. 


Russia docs the same, and so do 
civilized nationsall over the world. Georgia took 


' $5,000,009 of her own money to build a railroad. 


She taxed her people for a large portion of it; she 
borrowed the balance on her credit; but when she 
had made the work, did she let anybody in the 


particular locality who wanted to use it, do so for 
nothing? No; she charged for the use of it £0 as 
to reimburse her treasury. ‘I show you that in 
the convention the advocates of this po then 
j intended that if it were granted, the sae course 
should be pursued here. Mr. ‘Wilson, of Penn- ` 
sylvania, said it might be a source of revenue to 
the Government of the United States. No one 
then claimed such a flagitious exercise of powet 
as has. been asserted for the first time within. the 
last twenty or thirty years. But-the debate went 
on: : : ise 

“Mr. Mapison suggested an enlargement of the motion, 
into a power, $ E pes 

“To grant charters of incorporation where the interests 
of the United States might require, and the legislative pro- 
visions of individual States. may be incompetent.” ` 

Now we come to Mr. Madison’s argument. 
He wanted the power. He understood the ques- 
tion. When he was President he vetoed the bill 
upon the ground that this power had not been 
granted. “He said: a 

“His primary object was, however, to secure an easy 
communication between the. States, which the free inter- 
course now to be opened seemed to call for. The political 
obstacles being removed, a removal of the natural ories,.as 
far as possible, ought to follow.” g 

That was Mr. Madison ’s argument, He made 
it at the right place. He made itto the men who 
werc framing the Constitution. As the political 
barriers between the States were broken down, 
he wanted the natural barriers removed, That 
is tho argument you make now for this power. 
Mr. Madison made it in the convention, but the 
power was not granted. It is briefly stated in 
hig own words, The debate continued: 

“ Mr. Ranpoupn seconded the proposition. 

“Mr. Kine thought the power unnecessary. 

“Mr. Witson. It is necessary to prevent a 
obstructing the general welfare. 

“Mr. Kina. ‘The States will be prejudiced and divided 
into parties by it. In Philadelphia and New York it will 
be seferred to the establishment of a bank, which has been 
a subject of contention in those cities. In other places it 
will be reterred to mercantile monopolies. 
| “Mr. Wiuson inentioned the importance of facilitating, 

by canals, the communication with the western settle- 
i ments.” i 
The very States now clamorous for it. 


« As to banks, he did not think, with Mr. King, that the. 
power, in that point of view, would excite the prejudices 
and parties apprehended. As to mercantile monopolies, 
they are already inchided in the power to regulate trade. 

“Col. Mason was for limiting the power to the single 
case of canals, He was afraid of monopolies of every sort, 
which he did not think were by any means already implie 


State from 


H by the Constitution, as supposed by Mr. Wilson. 


“The motion being so modified as to admit a distinct 
question, specifying and limited to the case of canals: 

“ Pennsylvania, Virginia, Georgia—ay 3; New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina—no, 8.” 

Here is an abridgment of the whole argument. 
The idea was to facilitate commerce and inter- 
course between the States; to break down natural 
barriers as the political ones were broken down; 
and the reasonsagainst itare here, and are strongly 
and soundly, though briefly, stated. ‘The objec- 
tion was, that the moncy would go out of the com- 
mon Treasury, out of the funds contributed by 
| all the people, and the benefits would accrue to the 

articular commerce that used the improvement. 
Therefore the fathers of the Constitution said it 
should not be done. That is exactly the differ- 
ence between my honorable friend from Kentucky 
and myself. He wants to clear out the St. Clair 
flats. Why? Is it because there is a commerce 
of twenty, or fifty, or five hundred million dollars 
passing over those flats. 1f there were five hun- 
dred thousand million, it would bé so much the 
more casy for that commerce to pay it. He might 
as well call on me to pay his tavern bill at the 
National out of the common purse. A large por- 
tion of the people of the United States are not only 
not benefited, but directly injured, by the Govern- 
ment taking their money to cheapen the trans- 
portation of other people’s commodities to come 
into competition with them. You levy money out 
of their pockets to put it in other people’s pock- 
ets; and that is the only reason for it on, God’s 
earth. There would never have been such abill 
proposed in the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives of the United States from the day of the or- 
ganization of the Governmentuntil now, ifit were 
not that persons wanted to get a common fund for 
particular advantage, They tried the system of 
taxing themselves for more than thirty years. 
Congress gave its consent to the exercise of this 
! power by the States whenever they wanted it. 
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Maryland exerted it.for the improvement of the 
harbor of Baltimore, Georgia for the improvement 
‘of the harbor of Savannah, and Massachusetts for 
‘the improvement of Boston harbor. f 
` For. thirty years Congress said to the States, 
improve your navigation; clear out your harbors 
‘by using this power of taxation; come to us and 
set our consent, so that we may see the power is 
notabused. In 1823 they quit coming here; and 
from that moment, as the effort had been made a 
few'years before in Mr. Madison’s administra- 
_tion, they determined that they would seize the 
ublic Treasury and make the public pay for the 
penefi of their commerce—that is, put their bur- 
dens on other men’s backs. That is the whole 
of it. It has no other foundation. I say that no 
State.in the Union has pursued any such policy 
` at home. 
- I amjustified.in stating that to be the truth, 
because, when I refer to the internal improvements 
made by each of the confederated States, I find 
that they themselves made those who use’ them 
pay for them, and this Government does not. I 
ave shown you that they did so in ancient times 
and in modern times. It is just what the com- 
mon sense of all wise governments has been until 
you set tp this system under this miserable apol- 
ogy of a Government, in order to combine and 
unite, when certain interests are strong enough, 
to ‘use it as a syphon in order to run dry the pock- 
ets of honest labor in other sections of the coun- 
try that are not benefited by it. When the canal 
was built around the falls of the Ohio, we re- 
quired those who used that canal to pay tolls 
for it. It worked well; it paid for itself; it paid 
the stockholders $140 on every $100 paid in; it 
reimbursed the United States; and finally, they 
wanted to give it all to us, and then we had peti- 
tions coming in from Kentucky and Indiana and 
Ohio asking the Federal Government to enlarge 
it. Here is a valuable improvement; so valuable 
that there is hardly honesty enough in that whole 
country to hold the property; and for fear of its 
being wrenched from them by its profits, they 
say, ‘lot the Government come here and cnlarge 
the canal; it is too small for modern progress; 
-whereas we formerly had boats fifty feet long, we 
have them now three hundred feet Iong; therefore 
let the Government enlurge the canal;’’ abandon- 
ing the principle upon which we embarked in the 
enterprise. e were besieged, since I have en- 
tered Congress up to the time the canal altogether 
belonged to the Government in 1852, to accept it, 
Ry the stockholders, and then levy on the public 
reasury to relieve the people and boats that 
passed through it. If you have a bridge, I do not 
see any honesty in making me pay toll if I do not 
use it. Ido not sec any more Honeaty in it than 
“in my requiring the United States to pay for carry- 
ing my cotton to Liverpool. Might Inot, on the 
same principle, ask 
sending my cotton to Liverpool out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States? Itisunjust. The true 
principle is, to let every honest branch of indus- 
try bear its own burdens. 
tinual effort made in this Government, on the part 


There has been a con- | 


ou to pay the expense of | 


of a majority here, to throw all the burdens they | 


could ‘of their busincss upon the common Treas- 


~ 


ury. 
Hence, this Government pays for light-houses | 


and supports them. Commerce pays for them in 
other countries, and your commerce pays for 
them everywhere else, all over the world; but 
here the mercantile interest was sufficiently strong 
` to put that expense on the common Treasury. So 
when people wanted a rock blown up, or a snag 
removed out of the Ohio or Mississippi river, they 
came to Congress, saying “it will Jessen the cost 


of tranportation, and’ insurance will be less, and | 


freight will be less; here isa bar, take it away, so 
that a larger boat can pass.” If this Government 
can appropriate money to such a purpose, and 
for such objects; if it can remove obstructions to 


enable a man to get his cotton to market for half 


a dollar a bale, instead of a dollar, and to get his 
corn and bacon twenty 


per cent. cheaper, why | 


cannot Congress make an appropriation for a i 


road from my gin house, to enable me to reach a 
market? 

I say the people who are injured by this sys- 
tem will not submit to the skinning because three 
Congresses have passed such a bill. I tell my 
friend frem Kentucky, Congress may pass it 
until the last trump shall sound, and it will not 


be acquiesced in by this people. I-show you the 
authority of the framers of. the Constitution. I 
show you their assertion thatthe. power was-not 
-given; and even if it had been given, justice would 
thunder in your ears until the day of judgment, 
and even at the judgment seat, that you-were-un- 
| just in its exercise. -l would thunder it.into.any 
man’s ears, that the robbing of honest people, 
who are not benefited, taking money from them 
without consideration and transferring it to the 
pockets of others, is not just. f 

"As to the question of tonnage duties, I stated 
the reason for giving that power. I have shown 
that it was looked to as the very means for making 
| these improvements. My friend from Kentucky 


‘| has made two speeches in favor of the power of 


Congress to make these appropriations,and where 
docs he put the authority? [have given you the 
Constitution; I have given you the.debates of the 
framers of it, asreported by Mr. Madison; Ihave 
given-you their. practical interpretation for years. 
Nobody has ever yet been able to find a- decent 
place.in which to put this power te make-internal 
improvements. Asmy friend from Alabama sug- 
gests, the only place they have got to put.it is 
the canstruction of ‘Gongress. [think that isa 
very poor-reliance; and i think my friend from 
Kentucky made agreat mistake when he counted 
up nine hundred members of Congress as assert- 
ing this power. I have been in some of those 
Congresses of which ‘he: spoke, and I beg to be 
left out. - I have never gone for it at any time, or 
under any flag, and F have fought under several 
flags.. Igo wherever duty calls me; I have fought 
under the Whig. fag, under the Union flag, and 
under: the Democratic flag; and I will go where 
| duty and justice call me. Wherever I have been 
I have fought against this iniquity, as well in one 
party as in another. . Fourteen years ago, in the 
Congress of the United States, I supported the 
veto of Mr. Polk, which is referred to in the pres- 
ent veto message of the President of the United 


duties. 
vention. 

“Mr. McHenry and Mr. CARROLL moved that 

& ¢No State shall be restrained from laying duties of ton- 
nage for the purpose of clearing harbors and erecting light- 
houses.’ 

“Colonel Mason, in support of this, explained and urged 
the situation of the Chesapeake, which particularly re- 
quired expenses of this sort. 

“Mr. GOUVERNEUR Morris. The States are not restrained 
from laying tonnage, as the Constitution now stands. The 
exception proposed will imply the contrary, and will put 
the States in a worse condition than the gentleman [Colo- 
nel Mason] wishes. 

“Mr. Mapison. Whether the States are now restrained 
from laying tonnage duties, depends on the extent of the 
power ‘to regulate commerce.’ These terms are vague, but 
seem to exclude this power of the States. They may cer- 
tainly be restrained by treaty. He observed that there were 
other objects for tonnage dutics, as the support of the sea- 
men, &c. He was more and more convinced that the reg- 
ulation of commerce was, in its nature, indivisible, and 
ought to be wholly under one authority. 

“Mr. SHERMAN. The power of the United States to reg- 


That matter came up in the Federal con- 


State regulations, when such interferences happen; so that 
there is no danger to be apprehended from a concurrent 
jurisdiction. 

“ Mr. Lancpon insisted that the regulation of tonnage 
Was an essential part of the regulation of trade, and that 
the States ought to have nothing to do with it. : 

“ On motion ‘that no State shall lay any duty on tonnage 
without the consent of Cougress,’>— 

“New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, South Carolina—ay, 6; Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia—no, 4; Connecticut di- 
vided.” 

Then even upon the question of requiring the 
| consent of Congress to allow the States to exer- 
cise this power, the proposition was carried by 
one majority—six States for it, four against it, 
and one divided. 


“The remainder of the paragraph was then remolded 


Hi and passed, as follows: 


“No State shall without. the consent of Congress, lay 
any duty of tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war in time 
of peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another 
State, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, or insuch 
imminent danger as will not admit of delay.” 


enabling the States to clear out their harbors. 
but to make it more certain, the clause was in- 
ernment power to make internal improvements, 
and they inserted this clause for the express pur- 


pose of giving the States authority toclear out their 
harbors and rivers. Now, I ask my honorable 


States. .ButI referred to the question of tonnage | 


ulate trade, being supreme, can control interferences of the j 


It was demanded for the express purpose of | 


serted. They refused to give the Federal Gov- | 
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Some urged that they had the power any how; || 


H friend: ** Believest thou the prophets??? Here is |! 


| their language. It isclear. Here is their cotem- 
poraneous exposition. Here is their declaration 
of what they meant. Here are their reasons for 
it; and they are as good to-day as they were when 
the fathers met at Philadelphia and framed the 
Constitution. The reason was given by Mr. 
Sherman in one bricf line—that the money was 
taken out of the public Treasury and the benefit 
received by the people of the particular localities. 
I say even those who advocated the granting of the 
power, did it upon a juster, a higher, a nobler 

round than is pretended by these men now; for 

r. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, one of the ablest 
men who sat in that body, said it might be a source 
of revenue. Those who ask for these improve- 
ments do not say that now. They will not even 
have tonnage dutieslevied. They attempt to divest 
themselves of their authority by all schemes pos- 
sible: they want to get rid ofan express powergiven 
expressly for this purpose, in order to reach the 
Treasury; and when they reach your Treasury, 
they do not then seck to make the people who use 
the improvement, or who are benefited by it, 
finally: reimburse the Treasury for its outlay. 

I have shown that this system is against the 
judgment of honest people everywhere. If it be 
a right rule in every State of the Union to make 
those who use works of internal improvement pay 
for them, why is it not arightrule in the Federal 
Government? If it be right for the States, which 
use their money in improving rivers and harbors 
and making railroads and canals, to reimburse 
their people out of the pockets of those who use 
them, why is it not just in the Federal Govern- 
ment? Ifit be a good rule in France, when the 
Government makes improvements, to charge the 
| passengers and merchandise that pass over them; 
1f it be a sound rule in Russia; if it be a sound rule 
wherever civilization prevails, why not here? 
There may be individual exceptions in some States. 
I know that my State sunk many thousand dol- 
lars in trying to improve rivers, and she did not 
collect any tolls, because nobody was benefited; 
the improvements turned out to be worthless. 
All the States of the Union which have carried 
on great, enduring, permanent improvements, 
whether by turnpikes, canals, or railroads, or 
even when they have given charters to others to 
construct such works, have allowed those who 
made them to reimburse themselves by proper 
charges upon those who use them. And this is 
the judgment of honest men passing on their rights 
everywhere else; but when we come to the Fed- 
eral Government, it is proposed to improve the 
navigation over the St, Clair flats at the expense 
of the Federal Treasury. Thatimprovement cer- 
tainly will not help those who do not use it. It 
| will not help any man in South Carolina or in 
Georgia. You say it adds to the general pros- 
perity. He gets that any way; but if you take 
i money out of the public Treasury to promote gen- 
eral prosperity, you pay for general prosperity in 
a way that no honest Government ever will pay 
for it. You might say, on the same principle, 
that it would add to the general prosperity to build 
arailroad to some man’s gin-house or sugar-house, 
for the reason that he makes cotton and sugar and 
sends them abroad to pay his debts, and to that 
extent it benefits him, and therefore benefits so- 
ciety. 

The just rulc is, that wherever the expense of 
Government is divisible, you shall divide it. I 
know that gentlemen are very apt to respond by 
telling me that the Army and Navy are supported 
at the public expense. “I have argued that ques- 
tion before with my friend frot Kentucky. The 
public defense is indivisible. The whole of so- 
ciety owes to every man, irrespective of what he 
Owns, protection in his life, liberty, and property. 
| It lays upon him the burden of a social system, 
and is bound to protect him, Hence the public 
defense is indivisible. But wherever you can 
divide any public expenditure,and make the man 
pay who is really benefited by it, truth and hon- 
esty andgood government require that you should 

olt. 

I say, then, in conclusion, that, standing on the 
Constitution itself, standing upon the Constitu- 
tion as interpreted by those who made it, stand- 
ing upon the Constitutionas it was followed by the 
fathers for forty years, if a thousand Congresses 
pass this, I would thunder in your ears it is un- 
| constitutional, it is unjust. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Mr. President, I have 


gr 
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only a word or two to say in reply to the gentle- 
man, some of whose expressions could scarcely, 
with any propriety, be left unreplied to. I admit 
that, upon any new question of appropriations or 
accomplishing any great object in internalimprove- 
ments, even supposing the power to exist, it would 
be proper for Congress to consider the justice and 
expediency of making that particular appropria- 
tion; and, when anapplication shall be made, and 
a vote required upon the application df some gen- 
tleman who wants Congress to appropriate money 
to build him a sugar-house, I suppose there will 
not be much difficulty on the part of Congress in 
determining that question. J] suppose the judg- 
ment of Congress, and their integrity, will be a 
sufficient security against any abuses of that sort. 
It is the only security which we haveagainst the | 
squandering of the public money in a thousand 
ilegitimate and impolitic modes. Why should 
any greater security against impolitic appropria- | 
tions have been imposed in respect to appropria- 
tions for internal improvements than other modes 
of squandering the public moncy that are within 
the acknowledged limits of your power, and are 
equally liable toabuse? What has the gentleman | 
brought forward to settle a constitutional ques- | 
tion? The citations he has made from the debates 
of the convention, and the propositions of Dr. 
Franklin and Mr. Madison, have been known to 


the public for years; they have all been consid- f 
|| undertaking to argue the original question upon 


ered; and when they were all considered, the pub- 
lic mind was left in doubt. The public mind has 
been acting on the subject with that evidence be- 
fore it. It has not satisfied the public mind that 
the power does notexist. It has satisfied the hon- 
orable Senator’s mind. It has satisfied his mind | 
not only of the proper construction of the Con- 
stitution, but it has satisfied his mind that no 
honest man will differ from him. Every honest 
man, be thinks, must agree with him; and those 
only have the contrary opinion who mean to 
plunder the public Treasury and make the public | 
pay their proper expenses. The gentleman can- 
not be contented himself to abide by this sort of 
denunciation of the men who have entered into 
the defense of the power of Congress on this | 
subject—— 

Mr. TOOMBS., I said the scheme originates 
in that; not that cach man who votes for it holds 
that, but that is the animating principle on which 
it lives. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I might as well con- 
tend that the opposition to the adoption of it, as a 
universal principle, was from gentlemen occupy- 
ing parts of the country which required no appro- 
priations of this kind, or that it originated with 
gentlemen who, from notions of strict State rights, 
apprehended that the General Gover#ment, by the, 
exercise of this power, might increase its popu- 
larity and increase its power to encroach on those 
rights. That is an evil to be guarded against, I 
admit; but I choose to refer it all to that natural 
difference of opinion which will result from free 
minds operating on the construction of a great in- 
strument like the Constitution. Mr. Madison’s | 
amendment might have been rejected by men who 
supposed that if they went to introducing all these 
little specific objcets of inquiry ipto the Constitu- 
tion they could never get through with it. [twas 
an instrument to consist rather of great gencral 
principles and great general powers than to be run 
out into specific constructions as to particular ob- 
jects, It is exactly like the case of Mr. Jefferson, 
who said there was no power in our Constitution 
to acquire territory; yet Mr, Jefferson acquired 
territory, and demanded an amendment of the 
Constitution to justify it. Thére was no express 
power there to acquire territory by conquest or by 
treaty, no more than there was, as the gentleman 
says, to make internal improvements; yet the 
country has decided, Congress has decided, that 
there was power to make acquisitions by treaty, 
and we have since decided that they may be made 
by conquest as well as by treaty. Where is that 
power? Can you put your finger on it In express 
language? No, sir. Is every power invested in | 
this Government expressly named in the Consti- 
tution of the United States? Coulda constitution 


be made so general, so elaborate, so particular, |i 


and so specific, that you could put your finger on | 
every particular power? = 
But I do not intend to go into this general ques- 
tion. Mr. President, I only wantto say that the 
judgment of Congress will always be a sufficient | 


4 Now, let me sug! 


guard, or as good a guard, against improvident 
and improper expenditures for internal improve- 
ments, as against improper expenditures on any 
other question. Wehave the same security against 
improvidence and wanton expenditure in that re- 
spect that we have in every other; and there, I 
think, our security ought to consist—not in de- 
priving the Government absolutely of making 
every possible improvement of the face of our 
country, opening our channels of commerce. Mr. 
Calhoun was himself obliged to get rid of his strict 
doctrine on the subject; not, perhaps, by changing 
his opinion on the general question of interhal 
improvements, but by declaring the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers to be internal oceans; that is what 
he declared when he attended a great mecting of 
internal improvement men at Memphis. Now, 
sir, shall thisGovernment be deprived of all power 
to make any improvement whatever? Is there 
none so connecting the States together, that the 
States themselves are incapable of executing the 
work, and the General Government is capable of 
it? Goneral Jackson said that national improve- 
ments might be made. He vetoed the Maysville 
road bill, because he said that was not a national 
work, but a mere State improvement. He ad- 
mitted, still, the power of internal improvement. 
That is the only question here—whether that is 
a power to be admitted. 

My position is this, Mr. President, without 


which my friend from Georgia pronounces in such 
decided and peremptory terms that no such power 
exists: I say all that we can now justly and prop- 
erly assume is, that the power is questioned; that 
that question of questionable power ought to be 
determined, and must, for the good of the Repub- 
lic, have some settled solution and decision; and, 
I think, if Congress continucs to divide with the 


legislative branch of the Government, that ought 
to yicld to the legislative branch. 

Mr.CLAY. Mr. President, I do not desire to 
protract this discussion; yet, perhaps, in consid- 
eration of my relationship to the President, both 
as a member of the same party, and as chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce, to which this 
bill was referred, and by which it was reported, 
it is due to myself to say, at least, that I cordially 
concur in the principles and sentiments avowed 


endeavor to vindicate them. At this time I do 
not propose to add anything to what has been so 
well said by my friends from Texas and from 
Georgia, but this, with due deference to my hon- 
orable friend from Kentucky—whom | highly es- 
teem as an honest man and a patriot—to protest 
against the doctrine he has avowed and repeated 
whenever he has taken the floor, that it is the duty 
of the President, in his opinion, to defer to the 
judgment or the will of a majority of the people 
of the United States, and a majority of Congress, 
as often expressed. Why, Mr. President, with 
all respect for that Senator, it strikes me that this 
sentiment is as bad in morals as in politics. I 
understand the President of the United States to 
have taken an oath to support the Constitution of 
the United States; and will the Senator pretend 
that itis the duty of the President to surrender 
not merely his judgment to the keeping of Con- 
gress, or a majority of the people, but his con- 
science also? Must he perjure his soul in defer- 
ence to the will of the majority of the people, or 
the majority of Congress? God forbid! And I 
trust that the Senator himself does not appreciate 
the obligation of that oath or the duty of the Presi- 
dent as I do, or he would not have uttered such 
a sentiment. 

It is, too, against the theory of the Federal 
Government, which is not a Government of a 
mere numerical majority. I do not hesitate to 
say here, that ‘if it was a Government of an abso- 
lute numerical majority, I would be its foc, and 
would have the Union dissolved to-day; because 
I do not believe that the weaker section of this 
Union could live in any security or peace, or en- 
| joy its rights, either constitutional or reserved, if 
it were such a Government. 
spirit of this Government contradict the intima- 
tion that it is & Government of a popular majority. 
f That has been illustrated by the Senator from 


|i Texas in the remarks he made a short time since. 
eest to the Senator from Ken- | 


D, ` . 
i tucky where that doctrine will carry us. It may 


President, it is the President, who is not of the | 


in his message, and that ata proper time I shall j 


Sir, the form and: 


| their history. 


be very convenient and very expedient for the 
distinguished Senator from Rew ork, not. now 
in his place, to advocate such a doctrine, as I have 
heard him do time and again. It may suit the 
Empire State of New York; it may suit the great 
North, with its immense numerical majority, to 
maintain that the will of the majority of the peo- 
ple or of Congress should prevail over the nega- 
tive of a President of the United States; but at 
does not suit that weaker section, numerically 
speaking, to which the Senator from Kentucky 
and I belong. I think, and I trust that he thinks, 
that we have rights, constitutional and reserved. . 
rights, which no majority can override; that the’ 
little State of Florida, with her one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, has not only a voice as potent . 
on this floor as the great State of New York, with 
her four million; but she has rights, and. the 


: humblest of her citizens have rights, which no 


majority of the people of the United States or of 
Congress can take away. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. 
contrary of that. E 
Mr. ČLAY. Then I misunderstood the Sen- 
ator. I understood him to maintain that the Pres- 


I never asserted the 


i ident should defer to the oft-expressed will of a 


majority of the people and of Congress, in favor 
of these internal improvements; and it was to vin- 
dicate him against the judgment ofthe Senator 
that he had done wrongand had abused his power, 
or had not properly exercised it in not deferring 


| to that majority, that I rose to speak. I hope I 


did misunderstand him. Such a doctrine as I 
thought he enunciated is, in my judgment, ut- 
terly at war with the spirit of the Constitution 
and the rights of minorities. I understand the 
Constitution to have been made chiefly for the 
benefit of minorities, not majorities; to shield the 


| former against the abuse of the latter. Therefore 


I am prepared, at any time, to vindicate the veto 


| power. Therefore I trust that no President will 


ever so far forget what he owes to his country 
and to himself as to surrender, at the bidding of 
any majority, either of the people or of Congress, 
however strong. 

But the Senator is at fault in one matter, rather 
immaterial in itself, yet it is due to the President 
to correct it. He says that this bill has thrice 
passed Congress, and has been vetoed by three 
Presidents. Therein the Senator is wrong. An- 
other bill for an appropriation to the St. Clair 
flats was passed by Congress, and was vetoed by 
Mr. Pierce; and I regret to say that it was after- 
wards passed by the constitutional majority over 
his veto. There is nothing in the career of Frank- 
lin Pierce, as a public servant—which was illus- 
trated from beginning to end by devotion to the 


| Constitution and the rights of the States unsur- 


passed by any President—I may jestly and truly 
say was in stricter accordance with the true State- 
rights, strict-construction doctrines of the fathers 
of that instrument, of the men of 1798 and 1799, 
than any ofhis predecessors—I say there isnothing 
that shedsa brighter halo around hisname than his 
veto of those bills. I well remember that when 
those bills were sent him, in 1856, I told:him that 
vetoing them would be signing his political death- 
warrant; that the convention which was shortly to 
assemble at Cincinnati would furnish him no vote 
from the great Northwest forrenomination, Ishall 
never forget his answer. It was worthy of the 
noblest Roman or Greek in the proudest days of 
It was worthy of an Aristides ora 
Phocion. ‘Sir,’’ said he, “better sign my polit- 
ical death-warrant, than violate the Constitution 
of my country and dishonor myself.” He knew, 
when he signed his veto of those bills, that he was 
sacrificing himself to save his conscience and his 
country. But, sir, I trust that the people of the 
United States will eventually do him justice, and 
that history will record his name among the purest 
patriots and noblest heroes either of our military 
or civil annals. 

I cordially thank the President for this veto. I 
thank him for recommending by it a bill which I 
expect to report to the Senate within a day. or 
two, carrying out his suggestion of authorizing 
the States to make such internal improvements 
by levying tonnage duties. 

The Senator from Kentucky, in reply to the 
Senator from Georgia, quotes, as authority for 
the constitutional power of Congress to carry 
on these improvements, high names, venerable 
names, names which I respect quite as much as 
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he doés; but let me suggest for his consideration 
and that of other Senators, these facts: the Sen- 
ator from Georgia shows that the power to con- 
struct such works was asked for Congress in the 
Federal convention. 1 defy any Senator to show 
that. the power was given. The Senator from 
Georgia further shows that the power was ex- 
pressly reserved to. the States, with the consent 
of Congress, to levy tonnage duties for the con- 
struction of these improvements. He shows by 
the cotemporaneous debate that that was the 
object of reserving this power to levy tonnage 
„duties. Then, in corroboration of these cotem- 
poraneous expositions of the Constitution and 
the purpose of its framers to refuse to Congress 
‘power to make these improvements, and to leave 
them to the States, we have the conduct of Con- 
gress for the first thirty-four years of this Gov- 
ernment. Up ‘to 1824, no bill for such improve- 
ment was passed. No appropriation for any 
work of internal improvement was asked. While 
the framers of the Constitution, the fathers of the 
Republic lived, while they had their seats on 
_either floor of Congress, no one dared to invoke 
the aid of Congress and the use of the public purse 
for the construction of these local improvements. 
It was after they had passed from the stage of ac- 
tion, and new men of a second generation, who 
had not participated in the framing of this Gov- 
ernment and did not understand as well the pur- 
pose of itsmakers and the intent and spirit of the 
Constitution, that these improvements were un- 
dertaken by Congress. 
The Senator from Kentucky intimated, how- 


ever, if I understood him, that it was because we | 


did not have the money to make the improve- 
ments. There, again, I take issue with him. 
think that at one period of our history previous 


to that time we lad a surplus revenue, and that | 


Mr. Jefferson suggested an amendment to the 
Constitution, for the purpose of getting rid of the 
excess of revenue; ye none of these improve- 
ments were proposed. 

Mr. President, I have said more than I intended 
to say upon this subject. Ishall avail myself of 


an early opportunity to e&press my views on it, | 


and will endeavor to fortify, with such arguments 
as I may use, the very able and excellent mes- 
sage of the President. 
Ar, CRITTENDEN, 
been drawn very unexpectedly and very uninten- 
tionally into this debate. 
time to time, the obligation under which I felt to 
reply to gentlemen who have also cngaged in it. 
I feel myself bound to make some little reply now 
‘to what has been said by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama. 
The gentleman asks me, and with great em- 
phasis, if l would have a President of the United 
States perjure himself and violate lis conscience. 


This is an appeal to which I oughtto make some | 


answer. I say, no; E would not. But, sir, I have 
nothing to do with the President’s conscience. 
The Prreident’s conscience isnot my ruler. That 
is not the dark oracle which Lam to scek out, and 
on which I am to depend for great constitutional 
and, political questions, The President of the 
United States, for instance, is sworn to'see that 
the laws are executed. How does he do that? 
His conscience is bound to execute the laws, and 
no law is referred to for doing it; there is no lim- 
itation upon his power, but he is to see that the 
laws are executed. How is he to execute them? 
To execute them according to the powers that are 
granted him for the purpose. That is the way he 
is to execute them. Fle takes this oath as the 
President of the United States. He is sworn as 
an officer. It is no appeal to his conscicnee. It 
imposes on him an obligation to see that the laws, 
as far as he can do so by the means that Con- 
gress’ has plated in his hands, are executed; that 
is all. 

I have nothing todo with the conscience of the 
President. When‘a law is executed, I do notgo 
to him and say, “ you have violated your con- 
science.” The President says, “ Congress has 
given me no power, passed no law investing me 
with the power; that ismy excuse; it is not my 
conscience that is appealed to; it is the laws of 
the country, and my duty to execute them.” He 
is a mere political character. His conscience as 
aman I have nothing to do with: it is not my 
vuler.. The Constitution never made it my ruler. 
The Constitution appointed him to perform cer- 


I: 


Mr. President, I have | 


I have regretted, from | 


ii tent of my doctrine; and I ask him if he can find 
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; to my friend as to the judgment of the Supreme 
| Court on a question of this very law, and he says |, 


| and he is nothing more, to be governed by polit- 


| may dictate. 


| which his conscience originally would have dic- 


| this subject as at all preposterous, or an opinion 


tain duties specified by the Constitution or by the 
laws of the land,and appointed the means by 
which these duties are to be performed. When 
he sees that the officers are in their place, he can 
do no more. Now, sir, in this matter of the ex- 
ercise of the veto power, what is his duty è Isay 
it does not depend merely on his conscience. 
Suppose the Supreme Court of the land have set- 
tled any question of law against the President’s 
conscience; suppose the Supreme Court had de- 
cided expressly that Congress had power over 
this subject of internal improvements, and Con- 
gress was to pass a bill asserting that power, and 
lay it before the President: what becomes of the 
President’s conscience then, I will ask? 

Mr. CLAY. In reply to my friend, I will state 
that the Supreme Court of the United States has, 
by the Constitution, the power to construc that 
instrument, and its judgment upon all mattcrs 
properly within its view, are, perhaps, obligatory 
on all officers of the Government; but the people 
of the United States have no power to construe 
it, or, if they have, the Constitution points out 
the mode in which it shall be exercised. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Lam puttinga question | 


the President is to conform to it. Whg? Be- | 
cause his conscience is informed by it. Does he | 
sacrifice his conscience in doing it? No, sir; he || 
obeys a political rule of action; that is the con- 
stitutional rule. Itis not his private individual 
conscience, It is not, as he cndeveunde the Con- 
stitution; it is as the Constitution is understood jj 
by the other departments of the Government who 
have a right to understand it and a right to ex- 
pound it. It is his duty, then, asa political agent, 


ical principles—not by what his private conscience 
The President would not sacrifice 
his conscience in conforming to the, decision of 
the Supreme Court, and signing a bill against 


tated a different course, Thatis the idea in which 
I regard the President’of the United States asa 
mere official character; and when I say he ought 
to yield to the force of opinion as expressed by |; 
Congress, to the will of Congress, to the judg- 
ment of Congress, and if it can be superadded to |; 
it, the judgment of the country on a question of || 
this sort, I but say he ought to yield to an au- |} 

| 

| 


thority which, though less legally binding than 
the judgment of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, is of awcight sufficient to control the dic- 
tates of a private opinion. Thatis the whole ex- 


anything to dissent from in that, either in morals | 
or jn politics? 

I have heard the gentleman’s remarks, as f al- 
ways do, with the greatest possible respect; they 
are always worthy; but I think he has a little 
confounded, in this instance, the character of a | 
President with the individual who occupies the 
place. He is governed here by great political 
principles; constitutional and legal rules; and they 
are to be followed, and not the crooked ways of | 
a man’s own conscience. That is the way in ; 
law. How is a judge to expoundalaw? He 
goes by the weight of authority. How isa Pres- 
ident to act? By the weight of authority and 
upon principle. When I appeal to principle to 
decide in a conflict between the will of the legis- 
lative department of the Government and the pres- 
idential office, which ought to yield? On every 
principle of fair’ political reason, to attain the ob- 
jects of political government, ought not the exec- 
utive branch of the Government to surrender its 
yeto, rather than Congress its legislative power? 
That is the question I put. The gentleman may 
be of one opinion, and I another; but I think he 
cannot regard the opinion which { entertain upon 


without some proper foundation. I think it isa 
sound one. 

The gentleman still supposes me to have said | 
that the will of the people ought to rule. There 
are cases in which the will of the people ought to | 
govern; but surely I could not have been under- 
stood to say that the will of the pgople is to take | 
the place of the Constitution. [explained at first, | 
I explained afterwards in reply to the gentleman į 
from Georgia, that I meant by it, even upon a 
question of construction, that where the mind of 


the people had not been employed to set aside the | 


Constitution, and ¢iréumvent its object, but their 
judgment had been elicited on a question of con- 
struction as to its true meaning, that deserved the 
consideration of the President of the United States. 
Surely there is nothing objectionable in that. It 
should be a weight in his mind, not a weight 
against admitted law, but a weight upon the mind 
of the President in forming his judgment of the 
construction of the law. When a whole people 
has come tò one conclusion on a question of con- 
struction, and the President, as a public officer, 
upon political principles, and in conformity to the 
principles of popular government, is to make up 
his own opinion on that subject, I say itis but rea- 
sonable, politic, and just, that the opinion of the 
people should have great preponderating influence; 


: that the opinion of the country against his own 


individual opinion should sway his jadgment—not 
make him decide against his judgment, but sway 
his own judgment, just as a judge allows his own 
judgment to be swayed by the judgment of all 
around him. That is all E have said, all I have 
contended for; and J think the gentleman will find 
no heresy in this. 

Sir, as to whether this is a place proper for the 
exercise of the power, in my judgment, is another 
question. On that, I do not intend to occupy a 
moment of the Senate in debate. 1 only wished 
to state the principie on which I resist the Presi- 
dent’s veto. 


Mr. BROWN. If other Senators do not pro- 


| pose to debate this question, and it leads to no 
| practical result, T move to lay the motion of the 


Senator from Michigan on the table. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. J desire that it should be 
deferred until to-morrow. 

Mr. CLAY. I raise a question of order. l 


| ask whether the motion to reconsider was in or- 


der. I understand the motion is to reconsider a 
vote-——— 

Mr.CHANDLER., A vote which occurred at 
the last meeting of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Bricur 
inthe chair.) The motion is to reconsider the 


: vote ordering the document to be printed. 


Mr. CLAY. The order has been executed; 
and it has been more than three days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not three 
legislative days. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BROWN. If my friend from Wisconsin 
desires to debate the question, I move to postpone 
it beyond to-morrow, because I have some reso- 
lutions that I want to get up to-morrow. [‘*Go 
on now!’’] Does the Senator propose to speak 
now? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. It will not be very mate- 
rial to me Whether ] submit what I have to say 
to-day or not. 

Mr. BROWN. I suppose no Senator desires 
to speak after half past four o’clock. If the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin desires to discuss this ques- 
tion, I propose to postpone it to a day beyond to- 


| Morrow, because to-morrow I desire to have a 


vote on my resolutions, and then I know the reso- 
lutions moved by my colleague will come up on 
Wednesday at one o’clock. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Ifthe honorable Senator 
will say Wednesday or Thursday next, Ihave no 


' objection. 


Mr. BROWN. J have no objection to that. 

Mr. GREEN. Allow meto make a suggestion. 
The resolutions offered by the two Senators from 
Mississippi have so much resemblance, so many 
points of agreement, that the subjects ought all 
to be considered together; and I think, therefore, 
the resolutions of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Brown] had. better go over to Wednesday, 
and come up asanamendment, or otherwise; and 
I make the motion that this subject be made the 
order for to-morrow, in lieu of the resolutions of 


| the Senator from Mississippi, and that the Senator 


from Mississippi may bring up his resolutions on 


| Wednesday, in comparison with and to be con- 


sidered at the same time with the resolutions of- 
fered by his colleague. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I would hardly ask to 
have the subject laid over at all on my account; 
for what I desire to submit will occupy buta very 
few moments. Besides, I understand that the 
hondrable Senator from Vermont is expecting to 


i submit some observations to-morrow on the reso- 


lutions of the Senator from Mississippi, and 1 
would not like to interfere with that understand- 
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ing. If this subject can lie over until Thursday 
next, I shall not occupy twenty minutes in what 
I shall have to submit. I have no objection to its 
going over. f 

Mr. BROWN. I have no objection to this 
motion, if the Senator from Wisconin desires to | 
speak, though it will lead to no practical result. 
The bill which the President has vetoed, every- 
body knows is as dead as a mackerel. You can 
never resurrect it, or get a vote on it; but if you 
want to keep the question alive, so as to debate 
it, I have no objection; but I am not willing to 
allow it to interfere, to-morrow, with the resolu- 
tions Į introduced. Fam perfectly willing to move 
that this motion lie over until Thursday at one 
o’clock, and L make that motion. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. With the understanding 
that I shall have the floor on that question ? 

Mr. BROWN. [suppose my resolutions come | 
up asa matter of course. Then I move to post- 
pone those resolutions until to-morrow at one 
o'clock, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We must first 
dispose of the question before the Senate. Tt is 
moved to postpone this motion of the Senator from 
Michigan, until Thursday next, and make it the 
special order for that day, at one o’clock. 

Mr. DAVIS. With all due deference, I submit 
that thediscussion of to-day has been continued, 
I suppose, on the ground that it involved a great || 
constitutional question, on which it was thought |! 
proper, as an adverse opinion had been expressed, |! 
to allow a defense, but there can be no action on it |) 
atany time. The order to print has beon given 
and executed. The message is on our table this || 
morning. Thercis, therefore, nothing in the prop- 
osition to reconsider the order to print that mes- 
sage, which can be acted on atany time, [hardly 
think it proper to postpone it. 

Mr. BROWN. My colleague perhaps does | 
not understand that the Senator from Wisconsin 
asks to be heard on this question. 

Mr. DAVIS. I understand it. Let the Scn- 
ator speak now or to-morrow; but do not let us 
pestpone a question which has no possible decis- 
ion 2t any time attached to it. 

Mr. GWIN. _Isit in order to move to adjourn? 
` The PRESIDING OFFICER, Certainly. 

Mr. GWIN. [I move that the Senate do now 
adjourn. : 

Mr. BROWN. I hope, there will not be an | 
adjournment. ask for the yeas and nays on the 
motion. I sce what it means. | 

Mr.GWIN. I make the motion thatthe Sen- | 
ate adjourn. 

Mr. BROWN. [eall for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I desire to “ask a single | 
question. Whiateffeet will the adjournment have | 
on the pending proposition ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Iwill leave it | 
as the unfinished business, the first thing in order į 
after the morning business shall be disposed of: 
to-morrow. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I will say to the honor- |! 
able Senator from Mississippi, that if he will con- ; 
sent to tke motion to adjourn, T shall not call up | 
this question to-morrow; but I can do so subse- 
quently; and at some time when the Senate js not | 
occupied, 1 will call it up and say all that } de- | 
sire to say. | 

| 
i 


Mr. BROWN. If my resolutions will come 
up to-morrow at one o'clock, I shall notobjectto | 
the adjournment; but I do object to having reso- 
lutions of this sort postponed by parliamentary 
tactics, 

Mr. GWIN. I do not make this motion in | 
order to postpone the Senatot’s resolutions by |; 
parliamentary tactics, for I shall move to postpone |! 
them whenever an opportunity presents itself. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Debate is not 
in order, on the question of adjournment. The 
Senate has ordered the yeas and nays on the mo- 
tion to adjourn. 

Mr. HUNTER. I do not want to debate the 
question of adjournment, but to notify Senators | 
that the Post Office appropriation bill has come || 
over, and will probably be reported to-morrow | 
morning. 

Mr. BROWN. It is just as I supposed. Reso- i 
tutions which look to the protection of slavery in | 
the Territories are to be postponed by these par- | 
liamentary tactics, until eternity That is what | 
it means. i 


i sir, all I de 


| ation of it. 
| be read, so that we can see what is in it. 
| to go into an CXamination of its provisions. 


I desire to make this state- | 
ment, which may relieve the minds of gentlemen į 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary 
will call the roll, on the motion to adjourn. 

The question being taken, resulted—yeas 22, 
nays 8; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Bigicr, Bragg, Bright, Clay, 
Crittenden, Davis, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Haun, Hemp- 
hill, Hunter, Johnson of Tennessee, Nicholson, Pearce, 
Powell, Rice, Saulsbury, Slidell, Toombs, and -Wigfali—22. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Chandler; Clark, 
Clingman, Doolittle, Dougias, and Harlan—s. 

So the motion was agreed to, and the Senate 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, February 6, 1860. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer | 


by Rey. J. L. ELLIOT. 


The Journal of Friday last was read and ap- | 


proved. 
The SPEAKER stated the business first in 


order to be the motion of the gentleman from 


Missouri [Mr. Puers] to commit to the Com- | 


mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union the 
Post Office appropriation bill, introduced by him 
‘on Friday last. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I rise toa personal 
explanation. I find in the Mobile Register-—— 
Mr. GROW. 


I rise to a question of order, | 


which might as well be made now as at any time. | 


ii It is, that mere newspaper articles are not ques- į 
' tions of personal privilege, unless they impeach 


the integrity of a member’s conduct. Ifitis a 
mere article commenting on his conduct, it is no 
question of privilege. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. It isnot anything 
impeaching the integrity of my conduct. It is 


merely a misstatement of what occurred—an as- į 


sertion that J did here what I have never done. 
Mr. GROW. The gentleman will understand 
that I do not make the point upon him personally 
at all.. My point of order, Mr. Speaker, is sim- 
ply this: that mere newspaper articles, such as 
the gentleman from Missouri refers to, do not 
involve a question of personal privilege. If it is 
a matter impeaching the integrity of a member in 


his official acts, that is another matter; but mere | 


newspaper comment upon his course of proceed- 
ing is not any question of privilege. I make the 
point now, in the outset, in order to treat every 


| gentleman alike. 


Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania will bear me witness that I 


have never troubled the House with reference to | 


any newspaper comments on my course. 
ire to say is this: I find in a leading 
Mobile Register of January 28, the 


article in the 
following: 


“Mr, Cragg, of Missouri, (the mover of the Helper res- 
olution,) declared on the floor of Congress that the first 
choice of his constitucney, and of the great mass of the 
people of Missouri, was Mr. Douaias.” 


Į merely want to remark that I never uttered 


| such a remark upon this floor or clsewhere. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILE. 


The question then recurred upon the motion to 
commit the Post Office appropriation bill to the 


l Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 


Mr. PHELPS. T ask the unanimous consent 
of the House that the bill which I introduced on 
Friday last, may be considered in the Housc; and 
if objection be made, i will move to suspend the 


j rales for that purpose. 


Mr. GROW. I do not propose to objcet to the 
proposition of the gentleman from Missouri, but 
I desire to know of him whether the bill provides 
for the payment of interest on any claims? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I object to debate upon the 
bill previous to its coming before the House. 

Mr.GROW. Jam not going into any debate 
—i merely made an inquiry. 

Mr. HOUSTON. If the bill comes up for ac 
tion, it will be proper then to go into an examin 


Mr. GROW. 


I ask, then, that the bill may 


Mr. HOUSTO Very well, let the bill be 


read; and then, when it comes up, I shall propose 
Mr. PHELPS. 


to some extent——— 


Mr. MAYNARD. I propose that the bill shall 


But, | 


LOBE. 


Spector 


| obliged to employ the 


be referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and that all debate upon it 
there shall terminate in five minutes ‘after the 
committee ‘shall proceed to its consideration, 

Mr. HOUSTON. I-want the bill taken up,if 
at all, without debate. s 3 

Mr. PHELPS. Then let the bill be read: 

The Clerk proceeded to. read the :bill iniex- 
lenso. i fis 

During the reading of the bill, 

Mr. GARNETT said: I want it distinctly. un- 
derstood by the Speaker and the House that there 
is not unanimous consent to take that bill up.and 
to pass itpunless it is agreed that it.shall pass 
through the usual course of appropriation: bills. ` 

Mr. HOUSTON Letthe Clerk finish the read- 
ing of the bill. 

The Clerk then read the bill through, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 'That 
the sum of $4,296,009 26 is hereby appropriated out of any 
mouey in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
purpose of supplying the deficiency in the revenues and de- 
fraying the expenses of the Pont Office Department for the 


i year ending the 30th of June, 1859. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, towards the sup- 
port of the Post Office Department, for the fiscal-year end~ 
ing the 30th of June, 1860, the sum of $4,000,000, payable 
out of any money in the Treasury arising {rom the revenues 
of the Post Office Department, is hereby appropriated, and 
the further sum of $2,490,009 is hereby appropriated, pay- 
able out of any money in the Treasury not otlierwise ap~ 
propriated, said sums to’ be expended in contormity with 
the provisions of the act of the 2d day of July, 1836, in the 
payment of salaries of oflicers and clerks, and tor thet trans- 


| portation of the mails. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That interest, at the 
rate of six per cent. per annum, to commence one month 
after the expiration of the quarter in which the. service was 
rendered, to the date of the approval of this act, shall, be 
paid on all sums found duc to the contractors for carrying 
the mails and thata sum sufficient to pay the same be, and 
is hereby, appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
hot otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 4. And heit further enacted, That the sum of §1,000 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated for the services of 
temporary clerks, in expediting the payment of creditors of 
the Post Office Deparment. 

Mr. PIIELPS. Lask the unanimous consent 
of the Tlouse that this bill may be considered in 
the House. If objection be made, I shall move 
that the rules be suspended requiring the bill to 
be first considered in the Committee ofthe Whole 
on the state of the Union. Í 

I will state here, Mr. Speaker, that when the 
bill comes up it is my intention to submit some 
amendments to it. I propose to change the phra- 
scology of the second section of the bill, and to 
submit a motion to strike out the third section, 
although I will myself vote against the latter 
amendment, That third section provides for the 
payment of interest to mail contractors. My ob- 


i| Ject is to ex; edite the passage of the bill, in order 


that these contractors may receive payment of 
the amounts which may be due them. There 
may be some difficulty in adjusting what may be 
adequate compensation in some cases; and there 
may be another question, whether interest shall 
not be extended further than tothe mere contract- 
ors for carrying the mails, to such as these who 
furnished paper, who have done the printing, and 
have furnished various materials for the service of 
the Post Office Department. If the House will 
now consider this bill, I will, in order to avoid 
those difficultics, move to strike out at the end of 
the second section the words inserted at the in- 
stance of some gentlemen of the other side—* sala- 
ries of officers and clerks’’—and to insert in-Heu 
thereof these words: 

In payment of compensation to postinasters and clerks 
in their offices, mail depredations, and special agents. 

Iwillexplain the reason for the proposed change. 
All the postmasters of the United States are not 
salaried officers. Many of them receive their com- 
pensation by commissions upon the postages they 
receive. Hence, if we use the words “salaried 
officers,’? we would only embrace a few of the 
postmasters. The language of previous appro- 


| priation bills of this character has been “in pay- 


ment of compensation to postmasters and the 
clerks in their offices.” And the rcason formy 
embracing another item is this: special agents of 
the Post Office Department are salaried officers. 
Phere are some twenty or thirty of them, and we 
have usually appropriated fifty or seventy thou- 
and dollars to pay their salaries and for expenses 
connected with the detection and arrest of persons 
harged with depredations upon the mails of the 
country. Oftentimes these special mail agents are 
services of police officers, 
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‘and to keep them employed for a long period of || 


AME 0. 

“Mr: MAYNARD. I wish to make a sugges- 
tion-in reference to the third section. Lunderstand 
that the proposed. amendment is to strike out that 
section.which relates to the payment of interest. 

Mr: PHELPS. It is proposed to leave that 
subject for future consideration, when the supple- 
mental bill comes before the House. 

Mr.MAYNARD. And the gentleman hasan- 
nounced: that he would vote against his own mo- 
tion to.strike out; in other words, that he will vote 
to retain that third section. If the majority of the 
House shall pursue that course, the third section 
will be retained. There is one feature in that third 
section I would desire to see modified; and then, 
with the gentleman from Missouri, I will vote for 

„it. Itis, that the interest there provided shall be 
payable to the contractors themselves, and not to 
their assignees, to whom they have been obliged 
to sell their scrip, often at a ruinous discount; and 
furthermore, that the interest shall be accepted in 
lieu of damages by reason of non-payment. If 
we consider the bill in the House, it seems to me 
that we would be obliged to cut off interest alto- 
gether, or else to take the third section in the pre- 
cise shape in which it is now written. 

Mr, PHELPS. I will reply to the suggestion 
of my friend from Tennessee. I presume that 
the motion to strike out willbe carried. I think 
thatlam not mistaken in the temper of the House, 
that the motion to strike out the third section of 
the bill shall prevail, in the hope that this matter 
shall be adjusted in another bill, hereafter to be 
presented. Furthermore, I am anxious speedily 
to dispose of this question, in order that these 
contractors may receive the amounts due them 
from the Post Office Department, and that they 
may not be compelled to abandon the mail ser- 
vice of the country. 

_ Mr. GROW. Will the gentleman put the word 

“exclusive” before the words “ payment of com- 


pensation,” &c.? 
Mr. PHELPS. Iwil. 
Mr. GROW. Lhbelieve that it was generally 


understood in the House that we were not to put 
interest in this bill, but to consider the mode and 
kind of relief to be given to these contractors in 
a bill of itself, when we should have time to de- 
berate upon it fully. 

Mr. PHELPS. Is unanimous consent given 
to the consideration of this bill? 

Mr. PETTIT. 


mous consent to consider this matter in the House. 
With no unkindness to his proposition, I object, 
preferring that this bill should go through the 
usual mode. 

Mr. PHELPS, 
rules for the purpose I have indicated. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Before the question upon 
suspending the rules is put, I ask my friend from 
Missouri if he will accept a proviso which I hold 
in: my hand, to the third section, with a view to 
perfecting it before the motion to strike out is 
pat? 

Mr. PHELPS. There will be time to consider 
that matter when the present motion is decided 

The House divided on Mr. Puetrs’s motion; 


and the Speaker announced that there appeared || 


to be a sufficient number up. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I demand 
the yeas and nays. 
Mr. NOELL. 

comes too late. 

Mr. PHELPS. The demand for the yeas and 
nays by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, I think, 
comes too late. The Speaker had announced the 
result—that the motion had been carried. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. No, sir; the gentleman is 
mistaken, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is not 
too late. The Chair will order tellers on the yeas 
and nays. 

Messrs. Lovesoy, and Crare of Missouri, were 
appointed tellers. 


I object to that, as the call 


‘The House divided; and the tellers reported— | 


ayes forty, noes not counted. 

So the yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the aflirmative-—yeas 157, nays 41; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Adrain, 


Aldrich, Allen, Alley, Thomas L. Anderson, Avery, Bab- | 


bitt, Barr, Barrett, Bingham, Blair, Bocock, Bonham, Bote- 


I understand that the applica- | 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri is for unani- |) 


I move, then, to suspend the | 


ler, Bouligny, Brayton, Briggs, Bristow, Buffinton, Burch, 
| Burlingame, Bumett, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, 
Carey, Carter, Case, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, 
John Cochrane, Colfax, Cooper, Corwin, Covode, Cox, 
James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Curtis, Da- 
| vidson, H. Winter Davis, John G. Davis, De Jarnette, Dim 
mick, Duell, Edmundson, English, Etheridge, Farnsworth 


; Gilmer, Gooch, Graham, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Hamilton, J. 
| Morrison Harris, John T. Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hoard, 
Holman, Houston, Howard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Jackson, 
Jenkins, Jones, Junkin, Keitt, Francis W. Kellogg, Lan- 
drum, Larrabee, DeWitt C. Leach, Leake, Logan, Loomis, 
Maclay, Mallory, Marston, Charles D. Martin, McClernand, 
McKnight, McQueen, McRae, Millward, Montgomery, 
Laban T. Moore, Sydenham Moore, Morrill, Edward Joy 
Morris, fsaac N. Morris, Morse, Nelson, Niblack, Nixon, 
Noell, Perry, Peyton, Phelps, Porter, Potter, Pryor, Reagan, 
Reynolds, Rice, Christopher Robinson, James C. Robinson, 


5 Ob 


| Stanton, James A. Stewart, William Stewart, Stokes, 
Stout, Tappan, Taylor, Thayer, Thomas, Trimble, Vance, 
Vandever, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. 
Washburn, Elihu B. Washburne, Isracl Washburn, Wells, 
Whiteley, Wilson, Winslow, Woodruff, and Wright—-157. 

NAYS—Messrs. Barksdale, Beale, Blake, Burnham, 
“Cobb, Reuben Davis, Dawes, Delano, Dunn, Edgerton, 
Edwards, Ely, Garnett, Hardeman, Haskin, Helmick, Hick- 
man, Irvine, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, 
Lee, Lovejoy, Maynard, McKean, Miles, Millson, Moor- 
head, Palmer, Pettit, Pottle, Quarles, Sherman, Somes, 
Spaulding, Spinner, Stevens, Tompkins, Train, and Van 
Wyck—4l. 

So the rules were suspended—two thirds voting 
in favor thereof. 

During the call of the roll, 

Mr. MOORHEAD stated that Mr. McPurrson 
was sick, and had paired off for the day with Mr. 
VALLANDIGHAM, Who was also detained from the 
House by indisposition. 

Mr. BURNETT stated that Mr. Srevenson 
was confined to his room by sickness. 

Mr. NIXON stated that Mr. Srrarron had 
paired off for to-day with Mr. Sims. 

Mr. WHITELEY. 
with Mr. Woop; but, by the consent of Mr. 
| Woon’s colleague, his pair has been changed to 
Mr. Woopson. i 

Mr. CURTIS. Ivoted under a misapprehen- 
sion. I desire to have it distinctly understood 
that I am in favor of forwarding this measure to 
pay the mail contractors. I vote “ay.” 

Ar. LAMAR. Lask the unanimous consent 
of the House to vote. I was not within the bar, 
not being aware that the vote was being taken. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman was not 
within the bar when his name was called, he can- 
not vote. 

Mr. LAMAR. But I ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. PHELPS. I must object. 

Mr. LAMAR. I would have voted in the 
; afirmative.. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I was not inthe Hall when 
my name was called. I have been confined to 
my room by indisposition, and have just reached 
the Hall. [ask unanimous consent to vote. 

Mr. CASE. I object. 

Mr. HINDMAN. f would have voted for a 
suspension of the rules. 

Mr. MARTIN, of Virginia. I will not ask the 

unanimous consent of the House to vote, although 
from indisposition I was prevented from being 
| here earlier, as I was prevented from being here 
| last Friday. I would have voted in the afirma- 
; tve. 
i Mr. CRAWFORD. I voted against a suspen- 
| sion of the rules because I had not seen the bill. 
Since that time it has been furnished to me, and 
I now change my vote, and vote “ay.” 

Mr. LANDRUM. [understand the provisions 
of this bill better than I did when my name was 
called; and being satisfied with it, I change my 
vote, and vote “ay.” 

The result of the vote was then announced as 
above recorded. 


iH MESSAGE FROM TIE SENATE. 


A message was received from the Senate by 
Assury Dicxiys, their Secretary, informing the 
House that the Senate had passed ‘a resolution 
that a committee be appointed to join such com- 
mittee as may be appointed by the House, to wait 
upon the President of the United States, and in- 
| form him that a quorum of each House has as- 
sembled, and that Congress is ready to receive any 
communication he may be pleased to make; and 
that Mr. SLIDELL, Mr. Foor, and Mr. Tuom- 
son, had been appointed on the part of the Senate. 

Also, communicating a list of documents or- 
H dered to be printed by the Senate since the com- 


Fenton, Ferry, Florence, Foster, Fouke, French, Gartrell, | 


i] Royce, Ruffin, Rust, Schwartz, Scott, Scranton, Sedgwick, | 
i Sickles, Singleton, William Smith, William N. H. Smith, į 


I paired off for the day | 
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| mencement of the present session, showing the 
| number of copies ordered and the time when 
| ordered. 


‘| POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL—AGAIN. 


Mr. PHELPS. By leave of the House, I will 
now withdraw the motion to refer the bill to the 
i Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union; and 1 desire to submit an amendment, 
i which I send to the Clerk. It is to change the 
| phraseology of the second section of the bill, and 
to strike out the third section of the bill. Let the 
! Clerk read the end of the second section as it is, 
| and then as it will be if my amendment pre- 
| vails. 
| The second section wag read, as follows: 

And be it further enacted, That towards the support of 
the Post Office Department for the fiseal year ending the 
30th of June, 1860, the sum of $4,000,000, payable out of 
any money in the Treasury arising from the revenues of 
the Post Office Department, is hereby appropriated ; and 
the further sum of $2,400,000 is hereby appropriated, pay- 
able out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated; said sums to be expended in contormity with 
the provisions of the act of the 2d day of July, 1836, in 
the payment of salaries of officers and clerks, and for the 
transportation of the mails. 

The proposed amendment to the second section 
is as follows: 


Strike out the words, “salaries of officers ‘and clerks,” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “ exclusively of com- 
pensation to postmasters and clerks in their offices, mail 
| depredations, and special agents ;’’ so that the concluding 
clause shall read: 

Said sums to be expended in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the act of 2d of July, 1836, in the payment ex- 
clusively of compensation to postmasters and clerks in their 
offices, mail depredations, and special agents, and for the 
transportation of the mails. 


The SPEAKER. The question is upon agree- 
to the amendment. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to offer an amend- 

ment, to strike out the words . 

Mr. PHELPS. I have not surrendered the 

floor. I desire to explain the amendment. 

Mr. HOUSTON, I want to submit an amend- 
ment, so that it will come up for a vote. 

Mr. PHELPS. When lsubmitted my amend- 
ment at the Clerk’s desk, I desired to have the 
Clerk read the second section as it was, and as it 
will be if my amendment shall be adopted, so that 
it might be understood by the House. That has 
been done. Tatthe same time submitted an amend- 
ment, to strike out the third section of the bill, 
which is the section providing for the payment of 
interest. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Will the gentle- 
man from Missouri allow me to ask him whether 
he includes both of these subjects in the same 
amendment? 

Mr. PHELPS. I do; and my object was to 
explain to the House 

Mr. HOUSTON. I rise to a point of order. 
| I want to propose an amendment to the second 
section before we leave it; butif the gentleman is 
permitted to offer an amendment proposing to 
change two or three sections, then, before even I 
can get the floor to submit a motion, the previous 
| question may be put upon the bill. Lobject, then, 
to an amendmentembracing a change of both the 
; second and third sections, unless the gentleman 
will allow me to submit my amendment fora vote 
whenever we get to it. 

Mr. PHELPS. I have submitted the amend- 
ment I have indicated, as an entirety, to modify 
the second scction, and to strike out the third sec- 
tion. I desire simply to explain to the House 
that in the second section of the bill there is only 
a suficient amount of money appropriated for the 
| purposes therein indicated, to defray the expenses 
| of the Post Office Department up to the Ist of Jan- 
uary last. And Iam looking to speedy action 
upon the part of this House for such further ap- 
propriations as it will be necessary to make in 
order to carry on the Post Office Department during 
this fiscal year; and when that bill shall come be- 
fore the House, this question of interest, and this 
question of compensation to contractors can be 
then considered, as also the other appropriations 
necessary for supporting the Department for this 
fiscal year. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Will the gentleman allow 
| me to ask him a question, while he is explaining 

this matter to the House? 

Mr. PHELPS. Certainly. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I desire to ask the gentle- 
man,in order that the matter may be fully under- 


New 


in 


it stood by the House, in what manner he obtained 


1860. 
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the. information upon which the appropriation of 
these several sums is predicated ? 
Mr. PHELPS. I will state that the amount 


proposed to be appropriated in the first section of | 
the bill was obtained from the settlement, by the jj 


‘Auditor of the Treasury for the Post Office De- 


partment, of liabilities which remain unpaid, and | 
‘which were incurred in pursuance of law. That | 


amount is stated to be $4,296,009 26. 

Mr. GROW. I desire to remark that, in the 
Post Office bill passed at the last session, that was 
about the amount proposed to be appropriated. 


‘Mr. PHELPS. Nearly four million dollars | 
was appropriated in the bill which received the | 


approbation of this House at the last session of 


Congress towards the deficiency of the last fiscal | 


year.’ 

_ Mr. COVODE. ‘Mr. Speaker, I wish to make 
a suggestion to the gentleman from Missouri, rel- 
ative to this question of interest, for his consider- 
ation and the consideration of the House. I do 
not wish to keep back the passage of this bill one 
minute; but, in considering this matter, I have 


come to the conclusion, after understanding the į 


position of contractors and parties claiming inter- 
est, that it is our policy to pay interest et once. 
Many of the contractors do not want to get the 
interest in this bill. They want to come before 
the House with claims for damages; and I am 
satisfied that these claims will amount to millions 
of dollars. Now, the suggestion that 1 have to 
make to the House is this: that if we pass this 
bill, appropriating principal and interest, and im- 
pose upon it the condition that it shall be a release 
of claims for damages, we will get the whole ques- 
tion settled atonce. The parties will take principal 
and interest, and release their claims; but, if we 


go on and pay principal only, and then pass an- | 


other bill to pay interest, the contractors will refuse 
to take the interest, because they know they can 
better themselves by pressing their claims for 
damages. 
interest, and attach to it the condition that its ac- 
ceptance will release claims for damages, we will 
have no more trouble with the question. Other- 
wise, the claims for damages will come before us 
‘and will amount to millions. 

If the gentleman from Missouri will adopt my 
suggestion, and allow the bill to pass with the 
third section, as reported, which provides for the 
payment of interest, I am satisfied, from calcula- 
tions that I have made, that less than one hun- 
dred thousand dollars will pay the whole amount, 
and save the Government millions. 
in this connection to state, that the Government 
has not had the moncy on hand to spare to make 
the payments to contractors without borrowing 
and paying interest elsewhere. It is also an act 
of justice for the Government to pay the interest, 
either to the contractors or to the parties that ad- 
vanced the money onthe certificates, thus enabling 
the contractors to continue the mail service. 

Mr. FLORENCE. And they ought to be paid. 
Will the gentleman from Missouri permit me, at 
this point, to ask a question of my colleague? 

Mr. PHELPS: Wait a moment. Let mean- 
swer the question propounded by the gentleman 
from Tennessee, (Mr. Maynarp.] I have an- 


swered, in part, that inquiry. He inquired of me | 


how I had arrived at the amount specified in the 


bill; and I responded that, so far as concerned the% 


amount specified in the first section of the bil, I 
arrived at it by the settlement made by the Aud- 
itor of the Treasury for the Post Office Depart- 
ment, on the expenditures of the Post Office De- 
partment for the last fiscal year, as stated in the 
annual report of the Postmaster General, derived 
from the report of the Auditor. That sum remains 


unpaid, because there was no money appropriated | 


by Congress for that purpose. 

“So far as the other two sums are concerned, I 
have this to state: the $4,000,000 payable out of 
the revenues of the Post Office Department is 
one half of the estimated amount of the revenue 
accruing from postages for the fiscal year. We 


propose to appropriate that sum in gross, limited, | 


owever, as provided in the end of the second 
section, to the compensation of postmasters and 
clerks, and for the transportation of the mails. 
The Postmaster General estimates that there will 
be needed $4,800,000 to be paid out of the Treas- 
ury in order to maintain the present mail service 
of the country. We propose now to appropriate 
$2,400,000 of that sum, so that the contractors can 


If the House will insert the clause for | 


It is proper | 


be paid for the service they have rendered during 
this fiscal year. ` 
Mr? FLORENCE. As pertinent just here, I 


desire to ask the gentleman from Missouri, in ad- 


f 
i] 
į 
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man from Tennessee, whether the estimate is made 
for the diminished service, or for the original con- 
tract service? 

Mr. PHELPS. As I stated, it was made on 
the existing service. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Now, there is a difference 
| of opinion, anda very material difference of opin- 
ion, as to whatis the existing service. Itis known 
to the House that the Postmaster General has di- 
minished the mail service very materially; and it 
is questioned whether that was done in pursuance 
of law. I desire, at this time, to restore that ser- 
vice; andif 1 get an opportunity I will present an 
| amendment having that object in view. I do not 
desire to interfere with the gentleman from Mis- 
| souri; but I give notice that, if I have an oppor- 
tunity before the previous question is demanded, 
| I intend-to present an amendment restoring the 
diminished service. 

Mr. PHELPS. I have only to say to the gen~ 
tleman from Pennsylvania, that if an amendment 
of that kind be proposed to this bill, it will give 
rise to considerable discussion and delay; and will 
| defeat the object we have in view, which is to afford 
immediate relief to the Post Office Department. 
The matter can be considered at a future time. 

Mr.GROW. L[agrec in the propriety of strik- 
ing out the third section for the reason given by 
the gentleman from Missouri, that we arc not in 
a condition to relieve these creditors as they should 
be relieved, immediately, or to discuss the mode 
of relief proper to be given to them. When you 
propose to allow six per cent. to these contractors, 
while many of them have paid twelve and fiftech 
per cent. and higher, you are doing injustice to 
‘seven thousand creditors of the Government. 
While you have this large class of meritorious 
ercditors, is not the question important enough to 
i| receive the consideration of the House by itself, 
| instead of attempting to provide relief in this hasty 
mode? We have to adopt this hasty mode in con- 
sideration of the distress of these public creditors. 
I hope that no gentleman will propose now any 
mode of relief for this large class of creditors. 
| That should be a proposition by itself, to be con- 

sidered by itself. Tor my part, I would tender no 
paltry compensation. of six per cent. to men who 
have been compelled to pay twenty per cent., and 
without any fault of theirs. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Will the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania allow me to ask him what 
mode and measure of compensation would be just, 
in his opinion? 

Mr. GROW. So farasI am concerned, I would 
do this. In regard to the present service that has 
been unchanged during this fiscal year, 1 would 
direct that ail that class of creditors should be paid 
so much per cent.—I do not care what it is—for 
damages. As to all those contractors whose ser- 


|| contracts, as they stood on the 30th June, 1859, 
save to the mail contractors on your railroads. 1 
would place them in an independent class, for I 
do not regard them as being so meritorious a class 
‘| of creditors as are those who carry the mails by 
i| coaches, horse-service, or in other such modes. 
i! The railroad people run their cars at all events; 
and the diminution of mail service does not inter- 
fere in the least with their arrangements. But 


service curtailed to three times a week, have, in 
my judgment, sustained aloss of one third of their 
contract. I did not wish, however, to be led into 
this discussion at this time. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to ask the gentle- 


| 
i 
j 


i 

i 

of the contract between the mail carriers and the 
| Department, which appears on the face of the 
| contract itself, that the Department may discon- 
| tinue the service either in whole or in part when- 
| ever it sees fit, on the payment of aspecified sum ? 
| Mr. GROW. 1 hold, Mr. Speaker, that when 
| Congress refuses to appropriate money for the 
| support of a branch of the public service, (1 care 
| not for what reason,) an executive officer of the 
| Government has got no discretion to curtail that 


|i service. 


dition to the question propounded by the gentle- | 


vice was discontinued or diminished, I would di- | 
rect them to be paid the amount specified in their j 


those mail contractors who had agreed to carry | 
the mails six times a week, and who have had the | 


man from Pennsylvania whether it is not a part | 


Mr. HOUSTON. I desire the gentleman ‘to 
answer the question whether, in such. cases; the 
contract is violated at all? `` peers) 

Mr. GRCW. If the gentleman asks me a 
question, I hope he will allow me to answer it. 

Mr. PHELPS. I must resume the floor.. 

Mr. GROW. When no money is appropriated 
for an arm of the public service, I take it to be. 
the duty of the executive.officer of the Govern-, 


| ment to leave that service standing untouched, or 


that the President should call Congress together 
to make an appropriation. If those who carry on 
that branch of the public service choose to con- 
tinue their services and to trust to the action of 
Congress for compensation, they may do so; but 
the Jaw never contemplated giving a discretion- 
ary power to the Postmaster General tó ruin mail 
contractors of the Government because Congress 
has made no appropriation for the service. He 
might change the service on the ground that the 
publie interests did not require it, but not on the 
ground that Congress had made no appropriation 
for it, and that therefore he was to cut down the 
expenses to the means on hand. : 
Ar. PHELPS. I am satisfied that the bes 

way'to secure the passage of this bill, and to pay 
the mail contractors their just dues, is to strike 
out the third section of the bill providing for the 
payment of the interest. That is the amendment 
which I have submitted. Ido not desire to de- 
bate the question any further. I move the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. MILLSON. [rise to a question of order. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I ask the gentleman to 
allow me to propose my amendment before ho 
insists on the previous question. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to press my point 
of order. I submit that the gentleman cannot 
propose two amendments at the same time; and 

insist that the Chair shall settle that question. 
There is but one amendment to be entertained by 
the House ata time, The gentleman from Mis- 
souri cannot spot his bill through from beginning 
to end, from the enacting clauso to the closing 
sentence, and deprive other gentlemen of the op- 
portunity of proposing amendments. : 

Mr. PHELPS, I have submitted my amend- 
ment and called the previous question. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman proposes to 
debate my question of order.. Now, sir, if the 
gentleman debates it, I also desire to do so. I 
am willing, if the House will allow it, to meet 
him in debate upon it, and I should like an op- 
portunity to debate some of the provisions of the 

u. 

Mr. PHELPS. The amendment which Ï have 
submitted is but a single amendment to amend 
the second section of the bill, and simultancously 
to strike out the third section of the bill. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri debates my point of order, and I now pro- 
pose to debate it also. 


* Mr. PHELPS. The point of order is not de- 


batable. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman has debated 
it already. : 

Mr. PHELPS. Not at all. 
bated it. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I supposed that would be 
the gentleman’s course, having debated it him- 
self, to cut off all debate upon the part of others. 

Mr. PHELPS. Debate is out of order. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is true; but the Chair 


I have not de- 


| knowsas well as I do, that two amendments have 
| been offered proposing to amend the bill at vari- 


ous points. Now, unless the gentleman proposes 
a substitute for the entire bill, he cannot amend 
it in that manner. He may offer a substitute for 
the entire bill, making such changesas he pleases; 
but he cannot accomplish his purpose by a sim- 
ple amendment. 

Mr. PHELPS. I must call the gentleman from 
Alabama to order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that it is a single amendment that has been pre- 
sented, and the previous question having beeh 
called, all debate is out of order. The question 
before the House is on seconding the demand for 
the previous question. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Does the Chair overrulemy 
point of order? ; g 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the 
point of order. KPR 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. I hope we 
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zhall now take the vote upon seconding the de- | no objection was taken to the call of the gentle- | Mr J OHN COCHRANE D Se Se 

mand for the previous question. man from Pennsylvania, and the vote will there- || i att K previgns qu E Ce ane a 
Mr. MAYNARD. ‘TL hope the gentleman from || fore be taken separately upon. the two branches | pre the zig ht ie Tc uciereihe nida ion 

Missouri will allow me to have my amendment || of the amendment, The question is upon laying li mr au T an a op pap an eoh 

read for information. - the appeal upon the table, upon which the yeas |! 38 ta pa apom Bete r e he Genie ie 
Mi PHELPS. I should be very willing to || and nays have been demanded. to perfect 1t by amendment. by g 
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gratify my friend; but 1 think my proper.course || . The yeas and nays were ordered. ; ae the substitute Bader I propose, the Hou e vil 
_is to insist upon the demand for the previous The question was taken; and it was decided in || perceive that I desire to include in eeedion 
question.. i the affirmative—yeas 135, nays 59; as follows: | those who have furnished mail-bags, locks, &c. 


‘Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. This is taking an YEAS—Messrs.Chatles F. Adams, Green Adams, Adrain, The Clerk read, as follows: n ARARE i 

unexpected judgment of the House. Aldrich, Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Barrett, Beale, Bingen, Sec, 3. Ana Z 7 further cnadlet, That interest art he 
; 1 d 4 y i K ston, Briggs, Bristow, Buffinton rate of six per cent. pêr ann 1 2 : 
Mr. BURNETT. I call the gentleman from Bangers: Poin Wetaghe Buttered? Campbell, after the expiration of the quarter in which the service was 
New York to-order. The question is not debat- || Garey, Carter, John B. Clark, Clemens, Colfax, Conkling, || rendered, and to the date of the approval of this act, shall 
able Corwin, Covode, Cox, James Craig, Curtis, H. Winter |! be paid en alk sums sound) due to contractors, pr carrying 
h i i . |! Davis, Dawes, Delano, Dimmick, Duell, Edgerton, Ed- |; the mails, furnishing mail-bags and locks, furnishing paper, 
‘ The SPEAKER. ehe question Ron second wards, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Florence, Foster, bianks, aud all other materials for the use of the Post Office 
ing the demand for the previous question. Frank, Gilmer, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, | Department; and that a sum sufficient to pay the same be, 
Mr. MILESON. I suppose it is in order to || Hamilton, Haskin, Hatton, Hawkins, Helmick, Hickman, | and the same is hereby, appropriated out of any money in 
have the amendment reported to the House. The |, Hill, Hoard, Holman, Howard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Ir- the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Chair decides, I understand, that it is but a sin- \| vine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, Wiliam Kellogg, Ken- Mr. PHELPS. I make the point of order that 


i 3 s on, Kilgore, Lamar, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Loomis : ` a at 
gle amendment, Lask that it may be reported to Lovejoy, Mallory, Marston, Charles D. Martin, McKean, the amendment is not now in order, the main 
the House. 


. | McKnight, Miles. Millward, Montgomery,Moorhead, Mor- || question having been ordered. 

The amendment was reported. nil, Isane N. Morris, Morse, Netson, Nixon, Noell, Palmer, i The SEERIER, _No pier amendment can 

Mr. GROW. I now call for a division of the || Perry, Pettit, Peyton, Phelps, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Pryor, || be made, in the opinion of the Chair. | 

amendment when we come to vote upon it. || Revslds Rice, Christopher Robinson, Kovee, Sehwart, || My, JOHN COCHRANE. 1 submit to the 
Mr. HOUSTON. If the Speaker decides that || Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, Stokes, Stout, Tappan, || decision of the Chair. Ra 

that is but one amendment, I want the House to |; Thayer, Theaker, Tompktns, Train, Trimble, Vandever, || Mr. MAYNARD. Do I understand that it is 
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iti è Sar i e ý Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Wash- | c “day 7 ection before the ques- 
say whether it is or not, by its recorded vote. | burn. Ènihu B. Washbusne, Israel’ Washburn, Webster, | not in order to perfect the sec que 
The SPEAKER. The Chair decided that the 2 Wi j 


; = ion i tion to strike out? 

: 7 Wells, Wilson, and Woodruff—135. | tion is taken upon the mo t L 

amendment. offered was a single amendment, for NAYS—Mesérs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, The SPEAKER. The Chair decides that, the 
the reason that it was offered as such, and no ob- || Avery, Barksdale, Bonbam, Botelcr, Bouligny, Brabson, || main question having been ordered, neither de- 
jection taken at the time to its being so regarded. Burch, Burnett, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, |; bate nor amendment is in order, except by unan- 


; . vee Crawford, Curry, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jar- || - 
gh g "sige ¢ ; 2 2 > pat 
he Chair thinks it is now too late to raise an nette, Edmundson, English, Gartrell, Hardeman, John T. || imous consent, 


objection. Harris, Hindman, Houston, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, i} Mr. MAYNARD. Ido not propose to take 
Mr. HOUSTON. The Chair forgets. I rose || Jones, Keitt, Landrum, Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Maclay, |! an appeal from the decision of the Chair, but I do 
toa point of order as soon as the gentleman from Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, MeClernand, McQueen, Me- i! state that I wish to move an amendment to the 


: , ` ig Rae, Millson, Sydenham Moore, Niblack, Quarles, Reagan ; S N 
Missouri proposed his amendment; and, if the | Riges, imes ©. Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, Singleton, William f ai before the question is taken on the motion 
to strike out. 


Chair will reflect for a moment, he must know || N H. Smith, James A. Stewart, Taylor, Thomas, Vance, | 
9 i| Objection was made. 


that such was the fact. As soon as I could get || Winslow, and Wright—59. 
the floor, I stated my point of order. I called the i! © So the appeal was laid on the table. || Mr, RUST demanded the yeas and nays on the 


attention of the Chair, as soon as I could get the During the call of the roll, | motion to strike out. 
floor, to my point of order; so that the reason on |! Mr. DUNN stated that he had paired off with 


which the Chair decides against me docs notexist, | 
Now, I takoan appeal from the decision of the 
Chair, because it is important that we should set- 
tle our rules of proceedings in these matters; it is |: 
important that we should go upon some principle 


| 
Mr. Srevenson for to-day. fi yeas and nays. 
Mr. BUFFINTON stated that his colleague, |, Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Nixon and 
Mr. Enor, had paired of with Mr. Love until jj Maywanp were appointed, 
Monday. i! The House divided; and the tellers reported— 


The question then recurred upon seconding the || ayes 33, noes 104. * 


| 
| 
| Mr. CRAWFORD demanded tellers on the 


or other by which we ate to be governed in the || demand for the previous question. : So (one fifth voting in favor thereof) the yeas 
transaction of our business. Ifthe gentleman who Mr. HOUSTON. Before the question is taken |) and nays were ordered, f ; 
holds control of the bill, has the right, at the same |! on seconding the previous question, I notify gen- ` The question was taken; and it was decided in 


time, to offer a dozen, twenty, or an unlimited || Jemen that I shall object to a division of the | the negative—yeas 76, nays 118; as follows: 
number of amendments, call them all one amend- question on the amendment. ;  YEAS—~Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Adrain, Aldrich, 
ment, and thus put it in the power of the major- Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. The gentle- | ANCY, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Burlingame, 
ity, with an iron rule, to prevent the minority from / ean wae, ‘ > ii Burroughs, Butterfield, Carey, Case, Horace F. Clark, 
k 7 dia ’ ace id D hinl man is too late. It w as demanded by the gentle- || Conkling, Corwin, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, Duell, Edger- 
offering amendments, and from all debate, think |} man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Grow.] 3 || ton, Edwards, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Frank, French, 
ho Houe nee so deeida, by Ne aay von Mr. FLORENCE. I demand tellers on sec- || Goart; Suey Hall, Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hitch 
therefore take an appeal from the decision of the ; 5 wha : i! ins, Irvine, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon 
hair, and call for the eas and nays upon the opdins ihe call forthe peewieus duestons || Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Lovejoy, Marston, Me: 
eee te bs yens ang naye contra Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. BUFFINTON, |) Kean, MeKnight, Morrill, Morse, Nixon, Palmer, Perry, 
appeal. If the House says the Speaker isright, || and Davis of Indiana, were appointed. 


it. P a D Pottle 7; s, Ri Royee, S be 
then I shall say no more, though I shall still think x ivi ! i: er Bod ik, Sherman Spanldine Rs nen Htanton 
Rees , 5 sees 1 The House divided, and the tellers reported— ,{ ton, Sedgwick, Bacrman, Spaulding, op , Stanton, 
the decision wrong., - il eee a] Irod and four t ate i! Stevens, William Stewart, Stokes, Train, Vandever, Wade, 
Mr, WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I move to AY CS ON& DAACEOT ANE TOUT OCS NOE COMTEC. i, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Elihu B. Washburne, 

i 2 th We 1 a aii bl . So the previous: question was seconded. | Israel Was 
ALY MGA penn PONSET TID: The main question was then ordered; being first | N; 


hburn, Wells, Wilson, and Woodruff—76. 
Le aa q ' AYS—Messrs. Green Adams, Allen, Thomas L. An- 
Mr, REAGAN, I call for the yeas and nays |) upon the frst branch of the amendment, as fol- 
upon that motion. l lows: 


derson, Ashicy, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, 
| Bocock, Bonham, Botcler, Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, 
a F J 
Mr. MILLSON. I wish to make a proposi- || 
tion to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, Hovs- || 


Brayton, Bristow, Buffinton, Burch, Burnett, Burnham, 
1! Campbell, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, Cobb, Jobn 
|! Cochrane, Colfax, Cooper, Covode, Cox, James Craig, 
|| Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, John G. Davis, Reuben 
> ii Davis, Dawes, nR Molinos puna Paninidson; 
i iti ¢ , ; iraran e To h y eis g : Ferry, Florence, Foster, Fouke, Gartrell, Gilmer, Graham 
very difficulty that I voted against suspending Mr. HOUSTON. I know that there is a class | Hale, Hamilton, John 1 Harris, Haskin, Hatton, Dawkins: 
the rules, to.cnable us to consider this bill in the || of public creditors left out; and I ask the gentle- : 
1 
{ 
| 
i 
| 
i 
i 


c from the second section the words “salaries of | 
A . i nd clerks,” and in Heu thereof insert: 

TON] and to the gentleman from Missouri, {Mr. i} Exelusively for compensation to postmasters and clerks || 
PHuecrs.] Mr. Speaker, it was to prevent this {| in their offices, mail dcpredations, and special agents. 


| 
C k 1 Hill, Hindman, Holman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jack- 
House. I now propose to the gentleman from || man from Missouri to state who they are. ie son, Jenkins, Jones, Junkin, Keitt, Kilgore, Lamar, Lan- 
} 
| 
i 


Alabama that he shall withdraw his appeal from || Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. ‘Those who have |i ere m Pee ET EERE? Maclay. Mallory, ules 
the decision of the Chair—which, by the way, I | furnished mail-bags, locks, and other material. |) Ayieon Millward Montaoneree a A T oe eens? 
think is well taken—and that the gentleman from Mr. PHELPS. The amendmentmerely changes i ò j Bdward: s, Isaac N. Mc 


p f A 3 . : : ham Moore, Moorhead, Edward Joy Morris, Isaac N. Mor- 
Missouri propose that, by unanimous consent, the the phrascology without changing the disposition | ris, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Porter, 
bill shall be considered in the House as in Com- | | 


of the fund. i nuns Reagan, Riggs, Christopher Robinson, James C. 
AE f A ea ; f Mr BOCSTON. Thig; raver. |. Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, Sehwariz, Sickles, William Smith 
mittee of the Whole, that it be read, section by |; Mr. HOUST ON. This amendment, however, | Wiliam NHL. Smith? Somes, James A. Stewart, Stout, 
section, for amendment. i| leaves outa portion of the public creditors. Tappan, ‘Taylor, Thomas, Tompkins, Trimble, Vance, Van 
Mr. GROW. I desire to know whether my || The amendment was adopted. Wyck, Verree, Webster, Winslow, and Wright—118. 
and for a-division of the question was recog- | : JELPS . nasanaide - o the third section of the bill was not stricken 
demandi q f the quest g-i}! Mr, PI S moved to reconsider the vote So the third sect f the bill t strick 
nized: by which the amendment was adopted; and also 
Mr. HOUSTON. I object to debate. eide be eid a 


out. 
H i d ii moved that the motion to reconsider be laid upon During the above call, 
Mr. GROW. Lrise toa question of order. I| the table. . 


A i; _ Mr. ENGLISH stated that he had paired with 
am not debating. || The latter motion was agreed to. | 


e HOUSTON . : o Mr. WaLrpron until it should be otherwise an- 
Mr. USTON.- One question of order is | The question recurred upon the second branch | 


nounced. 
already pending, and a i ade 5 i ale ired wi 
already p g, and another cannot be made at of thie amendment, to strike out the following sec Mr. GARNETT stated that he had paired with 
this time USA: s | Mr. Grow. 
: i ers Fi AY aa SA PUPE. p een 
Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That interest, at the |: Mr, STAN TON Said: I vote in the affirmative 
_ to strike out this third scction, for the reason that 

it contains no provision that the reccipt of inter- 
est is in full for damages, and because it is stated 
that question will reccive the consideration of the 
House hereafter. 


Mr. ALLEY said: Mr. Speaker, I wish to 


Mr. GROW. I appeal to the Chair to know 


f 

{ 

i 

i 

i 

X AO ž | 

whether my call for a division of the question was | 
i 

l 


recognized, for the reason that I am compelled to 
leave the House. 
Mr. HOUSTON. I call the gentleman toi; 
order. H 
The SPEAKER. The Chair understood that | 


a 


after the expiration of the quarter in which the service was | 
rendered, to the date.of the approval of this act, shall be 
paid on all sums found due to the contractors fer carrying . 
the mail; and thatasum sufficient to pay the same be, and 
is hereby, appropriated out of any money in the ‘Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 


i 

d 

i 

| 

f 

fi 

i a 
| rate of six per cent. per annum, to commenee one month | 
i 

i 

| 

| 
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change my vote, and to state the reasons for so 
doing. Tam in favor of allowing interest to the 
contractors, and therefore voted “no” upon the 
question before the House, when my name was 
called. But, Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to pay- 
ing interest to the speculators who have purchased 
these certificates at an enormous discount; and, 


as this object can be better secured, in my judg- |i 
j ? dee 
| Mr. Kuwxex had paired off with Mr. Wino. 


ment, in some other form of remuneration, so 
that the parties properly entitled to consideration 
will obtain it, I change my vote, and vote “ay.” 
Mr. HOUSTON. 1 object to debate. 
Mr. SINGLETON stated that he was absent 
from the House when his name was called, and 
asked unanimous consent to record his vote. 


Mr. HOUSTON objected. 


voted in the negative. 

Mr. DAVIDSON stated that he had paired off 
with Mr. THAYER. 

_ [A message in writing was received from the 
President of the United States, by the hands of 
Mr James Bucnanan, jr., his Private Scerctary. | 

Mr. FLORENCE, Irise to a privileged ques- 
tion. I move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected, 

Mr. REAGAN. I move to lay the motion to 
reconsider on the table. 

Mr. Rracan’s motion was agreed to. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time; and being engrossed, it was 
accordingly read the third time. 

Mr. PHELPS. I call the previous question 
upon’ the passage of the bill. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered to be put. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. 


passage. I will state 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. 
ject to debate. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I merely wish to 
observe, that there seems to be a doubt in the 
minds of some members gn reference to the dis- 
position made by that bill of the amount that is 
to be applied in payment of interest. 

Mr. PHELPS. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Hlinois. We want to know 


whether it is to go to the contractors or to the j 
speculators who have bought up the certificates. ; 


The bill was read again. 

Mr. QUARLES called for the yeas and nays 
upon the passage of the bill. 

Mr, STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I call for 
tellorsupon the yeasandnays. Iwanttorecordmy 
vote against paying this interest to speculators. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Srevens, of 
Pennsylvania, and Rust were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes fourteen, r 

So the yeas and nays were not ordered, (one 
fifth of a quorum not voting in favor thereof.) 

The bill was then passed. 

Mr. PHELPS moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed; and also moved to 
the motion to reconsider upon the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ELECTION OF A DOORKEEPER. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the House now 

roceed to vote viva voce for a Doorkeeper for the 

hirty-Sixth Congress; and upon that motion I 
call the previous question. 

Mr. WHITELEY. I move that there be a 
call of the House. [Cries of ‘* Not?’ upon the 
Republican side of the House.] 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE, I call for the yeas 
and nays upon the motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. STANTON. I suppose the yeas and nays | 
need not be called, as I think there will be no | 


objection to a call of the House. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. 
House be granted, I withdraw the call for the yeas 
and nays. 


By unanimous consent, a call of the House was | 


ordered. 


The roll was accordingly called; when the fol- | 
lowing members failed to answer to their names: |; 


William C. Anderson, Branch, Brown, Clark B. | 
Cochrane, Eliot, English, Kunkel, James M. Leach, Love, | 


Messrs. 


McPherson, Olin, Pugh, Simms, Stallworth, Stevenson, 
Stratton, Thayer, Underwood, Vatlandigham, Waldron, 
Windom, Wood, and Woodson, 


I would like, for |! 
my own information, and that of the House, to | 
have the bill read again before it is put upon its į; 
t of South Carolina. 
I must ob- || 


ay | 


If a call of the | 


i 
i 
} 
i 


i 
if 
H 

j 


| appointed b 


; pl 


During the call of the roll, ae 
Mr. VANCE said: My colleague, Mr. Leacu, 
of North Carolina, has been called home by in- 
disposition in his family. I will say that he was 
unable to obtain a pair. 
Mr. RUFFIN stated that Mr. Brancu had 
paired off with Mr. Our. 


Mr. STEWART, of Maryland, stated that 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Mlinois. I move that 
all further proceedings under the call be dispensed 
with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The previous question was then seconded, and 
the main question ordered to be put; and, under 


; | the operation thereof, Mr. Suzerman’s motion was 
Mr. SINGLETON stated that he would have ; 


agreed to. 
REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTER. 
Mr. GROW. [rise toa privileged question. 


The special committee appointed upon the part | 


of the House to join such committee as might be 
the Senate, to wait upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and inform him that the 
two Houses were organized and ready to receive 


| any communication he might be pleased to make, 


have discharged that duty. And, in reply, the 
President desired to express to the House his gråt- 
ification that they were ready to proceed to busi- 
ness; that he should be happy to codperate with 


the legislative department of the Government in | 


any measures calculated to promote the public 
welfare, and that he would communicate to the 
two Houses as the public exigencies required him 
to do so. 
THE DOORKEEPER—AGAIN. 
‘Mr. HAMILTON. As nominations are now 


in order, I beg leave to put in nomination, for the | 


office of Doorkeeper of this House, J. B-Ezell, 

Mr. WINSLOW. I beg leave to nominate for 
the place of Doorkee 
York. I have not had much personal acquaint- 
ance with the gentleman I have nominated; but 
upon information I havé received from gentlemen 
who know him well, I can say with confidence 
that he is fully equal to all the duties of that po- 
sition. Perhaps some gentleman from New York 


can give the House more specific information in | 


regard to him.: 


Mr. ASHMORE. I regret, Mr. Speaker, that 


ad Alexander Ward,ofNew | 
a 


my friend from Texas [Mr. Haamron] has nom- | 


inated a gentleman from South Carolina for the 
office of Doorkecper. Lam perfectly satisfied, from 
an interview I had with that gentleman only a 


day or two ago, that he dges not desire the posi- í 


tion; and I shall take the responsibility of with- 
drawing his name as a candidate, for the simple 
reason that he is one of the employés of the 

resent Doorkeeper—a gentleman whose duties 
have been so well and so faithfully discharged, 
that I presume no one can object to him upon that 
score. And I hope, in doing so, that I may be 
permitted to say, that while I have the utmost 
covfidence in Mr. Ezell, of my State, who, I think, 


is worthy of the position of Doorkeeper, or ofany’ 
other station which the votes of this House might | 


confer upon him, Lam satificd he would not be | 


willing to allow his name to be used against that 
of the respectable officer who discharged the duties 
of Doorkeeper of this House so well durme the 
last Congress. I therefore take the responsibilit 
of withdrawing the name of J. B. Ezell, of South 
Carolina, as a candidate, or rather, as a matter 
of courtesy to the gentleman from Texas, [Mr. 
Hamitron,}] who nominated him, I ask him to 
withdraw the name. I feel perfectly safe in as- 
serting that such a course will meet with the 
approbation of Mr. Ezech himself. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Iam informed that it will 
meet the approbation of my friend, Mr. Ezell, 
that his name shall be withdrawn. Having that 
assurance from a gentleman in whom I have the 
utmost confidence, and who must know his feel- 
ings on the subject, I withdraw his name with 
casurc, although I presented it in good faith. 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I have heard with 
much pleasure the name of my friend, Alexander 
Ward, of the city of New York, put in nomina- 


tion by my friend from North Carolina, {Mr. | 
Winstow,] who sits by my side. The nomina- | 


tion he has made is that of a Democrat, who, as 


I conceive, in consideration of the action of the |! 


representatives of that city on this floor during 


the trying times we had here, is eminently enti- 
tled to all that this side of the House can do-in 
his behalf. E 

Mr. GROW. Irise to a poirt of order. : 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. What is the gen- 
tleman’s point of.order? 

Mr. GROW. ‘That the previous question has 
Been seconded; and therefore no debate. is in 
| order. : 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. What is the’ pre- 
vious question? Is my friend. never to leave the 
previous question and engage in the. present ques- 
tion? [Laughter.] Will the gentleman inform 
me of the previous question and its effects? 

Mr. GROW. I insist on my point of order. 

The SPEAKER. Debate is not in order, if 
objected to. 

Mr. GROW. I object to it, for I think itis 
time we should. observe the rules, 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Whatis the gentle- 
man’s point of order? 

Mr. GROW. That the previous question hav- 
ing been seconded, on the motion to procced:to the 
election of a Doorkeeper, debate is not in order. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE, Wewere informed, 
and I presume correctly, by our worthy presidin 
officer, that nominations were in order. We ha 
| proceeded thus far, and, unfortunately for me, 
although I have no doubt reluctantly, under the 
pressure of his conceptions of order, I was inter- 
rupted by my friend from Pennsylvania; but I do 
assure him thathe interrupted me justatthe point 
where the poetry of my recommendation of my 
friend Ward wasto have commenced, [Laughter.] 

Mr. GROW. I withdraw the point. We want 
the poctry. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE.” Is the point with- 
drawn? : 

Mr. GROW. Itis. ia 

Mr. JOH NCOCHRANE,. Ah! then Lam sure 
of the success of my friend, for I knew, when I 
took my position on the floor, that nothing but a 
point of order could prevent the election of the 
nominee of my friend from North Carolina. . Sir, 
the gentleman is a reliable Democrat. I presume 
that that is a recommendation to my friends: on 
the other side. If they may not consider it as 
such, I appeal to my friends on this side to sus- 
tain him with their whole force. 

And now that we are engaged in the distribu- 
tion of offices, so important to éach of us and to 
all of our constituents, I desire to say, in this con- 
nection, that when we put Mr. Ward forward on 
the Democratic side of the House, we do it under 
the great probability and reasonable assurance, 
that because of the catholicity of his views, there 
are others, outside of the healthy organization of 
ithe party, who will advance to his support. 
| Wherefore, sir, I second and indorse the nomina- 
tion of my friend from North Carolina. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I rise to second the nomination 
of Mr. Alexander Ward, of New York, for Door- 
| keeper of this House; and I avail myself of the 
occasion to indorse all that my colleague [Mr. 
Joux Cocnrane] has said in behalf of that gen- 
tleman. I know him. I know that he possesses 
intelligence and purity of character, that qualify 
him for the arduous and responsible duties of that 
office. I hope that my Republican friends on this 
side of the House, to whom I have contributed 
| my aid in elevating to the chair the honorable 
gentleman, Governor PennineTon, will recipro- 
cate that favor, and will assist me in electing Alex- 
ander Ward to the office of Doorkeeper of the 
House. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. 
indorse his Democracy? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RIGGS. I nominate for the office of Door- 
keeper the present incumbent, Joseph L, Wright, 
of New Jersey. : 

Mr. PEYTON. I put in nomination Mr. A. 
H. Markland, of Kentucky. 

Mr. TAPPAN. I beg leave to put in nomina- 
tion for the office of Doorkeeper of the House of 
Representatives, Mr. George Marston, of New 
Hampshire. i 
| Mr. MAYNARD. I desire to put in nomin- 
! ation for the office of Doorkeeper, Andrew J. 
Larner, of Washington city. 

Messrs. Ricas, Tappan, Maynarp, and Ham- 


Do you 


H 
|| 1LTON, Were appointed tellers, 
1 


The House proceeded to vote viva voce for Door- 
| keeper, with the following result: Whole number 


kid 


685 


686. 
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of votes cast, 207, necessary to a choice, 104—of 
which 


George Marston received. .......scceeeeeree> sees A 
Joreph Wy Mattison p . 57 
A H. Markland...... -18 
Alexander Wards... ies 12 
Andrew J. Lamer... ses ae 12 


The following is the vote in detail: 
För Mr: Marston—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Adrain, Al- 
drich, Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, 
Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, But- 
terfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, 
Corwin, Covode, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, Dawes, Delano, 
Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Ely, Etheridge, Farns- 
worth; Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, French, Gooch, Gra- 
ham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Haskin, Helmick, Hick- 
man, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis 
W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, 
DeWitt. C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, 
Marston, McKean, McKnight, Millward, Moorhead, Mor- 
rill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nelson, Nixon, Palmer, 
Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottic, Rice, Christopher Rob- 
inson, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Sherman, 
Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, William 
Stewart, Stokes, Tappan, Theaker, Tompkins, ‘Train, 
Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Cadwala- | 
_ der ©. Washburn, Elihu B. Washbume, Israet Washburn, 
Wells, Woodruff, and Mr. Speaker. 

For Mr. Wright—Messrs. Allen, Asimore, Barksdale, Bo- 
cock, Bonham, Bouligny, Boyce, Burch, Burnett, Clemens, 
Clopton, Cobb, Cooper, Cox, Burton Craige, Crawford, 
DeJarnette, Dimmick, Edmundson, Florence, Garnett, Gar- 
trell, John T. Harris, Hawkins, Holman, Houston, Howard, 
Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Lamar, Landrum, 
Larrabee, Leake, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, Mc- 
Queen, McRae, Miles, Milson, Montgomery, Sydenham 
Moore, Niblack, Pendleton, Phelps, Pryor, Reagan, Riggs, 
James C. Robinson, Rust, Singleton, William Smith, James 
A. Stewart, Taylor, and Thomas, 

For Mr. Marktand—Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Av- 
ery, Barrett, Boteler; John B. Clark, James Craig, Fouke, 
Hindman, Logan, Mallory, Noell, Peyton, Ruffin, Stout, 
Whiteley, and Wright. 

For Mr. Ward—Messrs. Barr, Briggs, Horace F. Clark, 
John Cochrane, Curry, Hamilton, Maclay, MeClernand, 
Isaac N. Morris, Scott, Sickles, and Winslow. 

For Mr. Larner—Messrs. Green Adams, Brabson, Bris- 

tow, Hardeman, Hatton, Hill, Maynard, Laban ‘I’. Moore, 
Quarles, Witliain N. H. Smith, Vance, and Webster. 
_ The SPEAKER. Mr. Georcr Marston hav- | 
ing receiyed 110 votes—which isa majority of the 
whole number of votes cast—is duly elected Door- 
keeper of the House for the Thirty-Sixth Con- 
gress. p 

Mr. Mansron, escorted by the late Doorkeeper, 
Mr. Wright, advanced to the Speaker’s chair, and { 
took the oath of office. j 

During the vote, i 

Mr. DUNN said: I gave notice this morning | 
that I had paired off with Mr. Srrvenson, of | 
Kentucky; but by the arrangement of his friends, 
the pair of Mr, Stevenson is transferred to my | 
colleague, Mr. Wison, for this vote. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I believe there isa 
rule forbidding members to remain at the Clerk’s 
desk while a vote is being taken. I should like 
to have it enforced. 

The SPEAKER directed members to retire from 
the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. CLEMENS subsequently asked the Chair | 
to enforce the same rule. : 

The SPEAKER repeated his directions. 

Mr. CLEMENS. If the instructions of the 
Chair be not obeyed, I call upon the Chair to des- 

eignate gentlemen by name. Iam in favor of the 
enforcement of the rules of the House without 
favor or affection. I see the Clerk’s table sur- 
rounded by gentlemen who have no right even to 
the floor, 

The SPEAKER. All persons not connected | 
with the Clerk’s desk will retire. | 

The result of the vote was announced as above. 


ELECTION OF POSTMASTER. | 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. I move that 
the House do now proceed to the election of Post- 
master of the House for the Thirty-Sixth Con- | 
gress, viva voce; and on that I demand the pre- 
vious question. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered. l 

Mr. POTTER. I moveto reconsider the vote 
by which the main question was ordered. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I move to 
lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

Mr. POTTER. On that I call for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. STANTON, I would like to know wha 
all this means. I do not understand it. "There 


j 
{ 
| 
t 
| 


seems to be a screw loose somewhere. [Laugh- j 
ter.]} 

Mr, JOHN COCHRANE. It is a relaxation 
of discipline. i 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. There is rebellion il 


in the camp. 


Mr. PHELPS. Let us know the cause of this j 


rebellion. 
The yeas and nays were not ordered. 
The motion tolay on the table was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER announced that nominations 
were now in order. . 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I put in nom- 
ination Josiah M. Lucas, of Hlinois. 
Mr. BOULIGNY. I nominate M. W. Cluskey 


as Postmaster of the House for the Thirty-Sixth | 


Congress. 

Mr. MALLORY. 
of Virginia. a ti 
manifest some little merriment; I presume it is 
at the name of my friend; but, sir, like many an- 
other man, his qualities are more admirable than 
his name is euphonious. I know him to be a 
gentleman of integrity and worth; and, as such, 
T nominate him as Postmaster of the House for 
the Thirty-Sixth Congress. 

Mr. POTTER. I move that this House do 
now adjourn. [Shouts of “No!” “No!” from 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PETTIT demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, 

The motion was disagreed to, 

Messrs. KeLLoce of Ilinois, Hoary, Haris 
of Virginia, and Boutreny, were appointed tellers. 

The House then proceeded to vote vive voce for 
Postmaster, with the following result: Whole 
number of votes, 210; necessary to a choice, 106; 
of which— 

Mr. Lucas received 

Mi. Cluskey..... 

Mr. Seruggs.... š 

The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Lucas—Me . Charles F. Adams, Adrain, Al- 
drich, Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, 
Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, 
Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conk- 
ling, Covode, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, Dawes, Delano, 
Duell, Edgerton, Edwards, Ely, Etheridge, Farnsworth, 
Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, 
Grow, Gurley, Hale, Han, J. Morrison Harris, Haskin, 
Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, 
Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, 
Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, 
Loomis, Lovejoy, McKean, McKnight, Millward, Moor- 
head, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, Palmer, 
Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Reynolds, 
topher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, 
Sherman, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, 
William Stewart, Tappan, Sheaker, Tompkins, ‘Train, 
Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Walton, 


I nominate J. E. Scruggs, 


«108 
. 85 
17 


Cadwalader C. Washburn, Èllihu B. Washburne, Israel | 


Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Woodruff, and Mr. Speaker, 
For Mr. Cluskey—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, 

Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, Bon- 

ham, Bouligny, Boyce, Burch, Burnett, Horace F. Clark, 


John B. Clark, Clemens, Olopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, | 
Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craigs, Crawford, Carry, | 


John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jarneite, Dimmick, Ed- 


| mundson, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilton, 


Hardeman, John T. Harris, Hawkins, Uindman, Holman, 
Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, 


Lamar, Landrum, Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Maclay, į 


Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, MeClernand, Me- 
Queen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Sydenham 


Moore, {saac N. Morris, Niblack, Noel}, Pendleton, Peyton, ; 


Phelps, Pryor, Reagan, Riggs, James C. Robinson, Ruffin, 
Rust, Scott, Sickles, Singleton, William Smith, James A. 


Stewart, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Whiteley, Winslow, and ; 


Wright. 

For Mr. Scruggs—Messrs. Green Adams, Botelcr, Brab- 
son, Briggs, Bristow, Gilmer, Hatton, Hill, Mallory, May- 
nard, Laban T. Moore, Nelson, Quarles, William N. H. 
Smith, Stokes, Vance, and Webster. 


During the call of the roll, 
Mr. DUNN stated that he had paired off with 


| Mr. Sreverson on this vote. 


The SPEAKER then declared that Mr. Lucas, || to the gentleman from Missouri, that it would be 


having received a majority of all the votes cast, 
was duly elected Postmaster of the House for the 
Thirty-Sixth Congress. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


Asnury Dicks, their Secretary, informing the 
House that the Senate had ordered to be printed 


five hundred copies of the annual report of Cap- | 


tain M: C. Meigs on the Capitol extension, the 


new dome, and the Washington Aqueduct, forthe }: 


use of that officer. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Before moving that when 
the House adjourns, it adjourn to meet on Thurs- 


day next, I will state that { understand the Speaker |; 


will be prepared on Thursday to announce the 
standing committees of the House. 


Mr. WINSLOW. I would suggestto the gentle- | 
man from Ohio that it be the understanding that no | 


business. shall be transacted until Monday next. 


{Laughter.] Gentlemen seem to | 


Rice, Chris- į 
Sedgwick, f 


going home to-morrow. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. The gentleman from 


| Ohio yields the floor to me for a moment, to make 
i an explanation. 


CLAIMS OF WASHINGTON AND OREGON. 


Mr. STOUT. I desire leave of the House to 
introduce a resolution. I will first have it read 
for information, and then state my reasons for 
offering it at this time 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Third Auditor of the Treasury is 
hereby requested to send to this House the report called for 
by resolution of the second session of the Thirty-Fifth Con- 
gress, requesting him to make an examination of the claims 
of Washington and Oregon, for expenses incurred in the 
years 1855 and 1856 in repelliug Indian depredations. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I would suggest to the gen- 
tleman that his resolution ought to call upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury. It is customary to 
call upon the head of a Department, and not upon 
the head of a bureau. 

Mr. STOUT. The resolution passed at the last 
session of Congress was addressed to the Third 
Auditor. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the 
resolution will be received. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I have no objection, if the 
resolution is so modified as to call upon the Sec- 


i| retary of the Treasury. 


Mr. STOUT. I will so modify my resolution. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I objectdo the resolution. 

Mr.STOUT. Let me state to the House, that 
my reason for offering the resolution at this time 
is, that the matter is now before a committee of 
the Senate for investigation, and they desire the 
report of the Third Auditor, which was called 
for by the last House of Representatives. They 
cannot proceed with their investigations until that 
report 1s before them. If there be objection, I 
wil move to suspend the rules. 


m 
ADJOURNMENT OVER. 


Mr. SHERMAN. There being objection to 
the resolution, I will insist on my motion, that 
when the House adjourns, it adjourn to meet on 
Thursday next. 

Mr. STOUT. I move to suspend the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio 


Í has the floor, objection having been made to the 


resolution of the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Is it the understand- 
ing, that when.the House meets on Thursday, it 
will adjourn to meet on Monday next? 

Mr. SHERMAN. After electing a Printer. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I desire to move to amend 


the motion of the gentleman from Ohio, so as to 


provide that when the House adjourns, it shall be 
to meet on the first Monday in March. 

The SPEAKER. That is not in order. 

Mr. PHELPS. 1 desire the attention of the 
geptleman from Ohio for a moment. We have 
the President’s annual message, which has not 
been read. I would suggest that we meet to-mor- 
row, let the message be read, and then adjourn 
over. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would suggest, 
that there is no debatable question before the 
House. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will merely say, in reply 


useless to take up the President’s message and re- 


; fer it until the standing committees of the House 


have been appointed. ‘Lunderstand that they will 


) ' be appointed on Thursday next, when it will be 
A message was received from the Senate by | 


proper to take up the message and refer it. 

Mr. PHELPS. I did not propose the distri- 
bution of the message to the standing committees 
of the House, but merely to have it read and re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. It can then be distributed to the 


standing committees, when they have been ap- 


ointed. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I desire to offer this amend- 
ment to the motion of the gentleman from Ohio; 
that we send a message to the Senate, requesting 
them-to concur with this House in an adjournment 
until the first Monday in March. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, that is 
out of order. Now, with the permission of the 
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gentleman from Ohio, I will go on with what I 
have to say. 
Mr. BURNETT. Lobject to the gentleman from 


Ohio yielding the floor, unless he does so without | 


condition. 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from | 


Ohio insist upon his motion? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ido. 

Mr. ASHMORE. linsistuponmy amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair considers the 
amendment of the gentleman out of order. 

The question now being on the motion that 
when the House adjourns, it adjourn to meet on 
Thursday next, 

Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia, Mr. ROBINSON, 
of Illinois, and others, called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 


The motion to adjourn over was then agreed to. į 


And then, on motion of Mr. STEVENS, of 
Pennsylvania, (atfifteen minutes past four o'clock, 
p-m.,) the House adjourned until Thursday next. 


IN SENATE. 
Trerspay, February 7, 1860. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Guniey. 
The Journalof yesterday was rcadand approved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Firzpar- 
rick in the chair) laid before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, 
transmitting a copy of a letter of the 22d of April 


last, from the chargé d’affaires ad interim of the j 


United States in China, and of the regulations for 
consular courts which accompanied it, for such 
revision thereof as Congress may deem expe- 
dient, pursuant to the sixth section of the act 


approved the llth of August, 1848; which, on | 


motion of Mr. Mason, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

Tic also laid before the Senate a report of the 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a map of 
the Indian territories within the United States, 
ordered by the Thirty-Fourth Congress, withthe 
report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
accompanying the same; which was referred to 
the Committce on Indian Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter of the 
Secretary of the Interior, in answer to the resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the 3d of March, 1859, trans- 
mitting the report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs in relation to the depredations committed 
by Indians upon citizens of Butte county, Cal- 
ifornia, in the year 1852; which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 


VETO MESSAGE—-MOUTIL OF TILE MISSISSIPPI. 


The following message was received from the 
President of the United States: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

On the last day of the last session of Congress, 
a resolution, which had passed both Houses, ‘in 
relation to the removal of obstructions. to naviga- 
tion in the mouth of the Mississippi river,” was 
presented to me for approval. I have retained this 
resolution, because it was presented to me ata pe- 
riod when it was impossible to give the subject 
that examination to which it appeared to be enti- 
tled. I need not repeat the views on this point, 
presented in the introductory portion of my mes- 
sage to the Senate, of the 2d instant. 

‘in addition, | would merely observe, that, al- 
though at different periods sums amounting in the 
aggregate to $690,000, have been appropriated by 
Congress for the purpose of removing the bar and 
obstructions at the mouth of the Mississippi, yet 
itis now acknowledged that this money has been 


expended with but little if any practical benefit to 


its navigation. 


JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Wasuineton, 6th February, 1860. 


On motion of Mr. SLIDELL, the message was 

ordered to lie on the table, and be printed. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. BIGLER presented papers in relation to 
the claim of Mary T. Guthrie, widow of the late 
Captain Presley N. Guthrie, of the Army, to a 
pension; which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. GREEN presented the petition of Drayton 
La Venture, praying that patents nay e granted 
for reservations to half-breeds of the Kansas tribe 


i 
| 
i 
i 
{ 
| 
i 
| 


l 
i 


| of merchants and others, of Philadelphia, praying 


| Francisco; which was read twice by its title, and 


| relief of James Smith. 


i reported the following resolution; which was con- 


of Indians under the sixth article of the treaty of 

1825; which was referred to the Committee on 

Indian Affairs. $ ; 
Mr. CAMERON presented sixty-one petitions 


a reconsideration of the location of the new post 
office, and recommending the Pennsylvania Bank 
building and lot, on Second and Dock streets, as 
the most convenient Jocation; which were referred 
to the Committee on the Post®Office and Post 
Roads. 

Mr. HEMPHILL presented a memorial of 
citizens of Refugio county, Texas, praying that 
the office of surveyor of customs at Copano may 
be transferred to &e Marys, in Refugio county, 
Texas; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. HAMLIN, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of Blood, Bond & Platt, 
praying that the Sceretary of the Interior be authorized and 
required to issue registers to the schooners Helen Blood 
and Sarah Bond, on the files of the Senate, be referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


On motion of Mr. RICE, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of Jeffrey 'T. Adams, late 
clerk of the United States court for the Territory of Min- 
nesota, praying to be allowed the compensation contem- 
plated by the act of 26th February, 1853, on the files of the 
Senate, he referred to the Committee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. WILSON, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of Burnett W. Dole, son and 
heir-at-law of Enoch Dole, a surgeon in the revolutionary 
war, praying commutation pay, on the files of the Senate, 
be referred to the Comunittee on Claims. 


On moticn of Mr. WILSON, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of Licutenant T. H. Patter- 
son, of the Navy, praying to be allowed the pay due him by 
law for services as an oflicer of the astronomical expedi- 
tion to Chili, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. CAMERON, it was 


Ordered, ‘That the memorial of A. W. Bowman, an of- 
cer ofthe Army, praying compensation for performing duties 
of an extraordinary character, and out of the line of his } 
duty, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs and Militia. 

On motion of Mr. CAMERON, it was 

Ordered, 'Fhat the memorial of ©. T. West and other 
public employés, praying that the bencfits of the acts passed 
August 3ist, 1852, and April 22d, 1854, giving an addition 
of twenty per cent. to certain limited salaries, may be ex- 
tended, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

BILL INTRODUCED. i 

Mr. GWIN asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, lcave to introduce @ bill (S. No. 133) to 
release the payment for the town site of the city of 


referred, with the accompanying papers, to the 
Committee on Private Land Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HUNTER. The Committee on Finance, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 1) 
making appropriatiohs to defray the deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the service of the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1859, and in part for the support of the Post 
Office Department for the year ending June 30, 
1860, have instructed me to report it with amend- 
ments. When the morning hour is over, 1 give 
notice that I shall ask the Senate to consider the 
bill. 

Mr. WILKINSON, from the Committee on 
Pensions, to whom was referred the petition of 
Ann H. Allen, widow of Samuel Allen, an officer 
of the militia of New York, in the war of 1812, 
praying to be allowed a pension, submitted an 
adverse report; which was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of James Smith, praying 
to be allowed a pension on account of an injury 
received while a soldier in the Army, submitteda 
report, accompanied by a bill (S. No. 134) for the 
The bill was read, and 
passed toa second reading; and the report was 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FITCH, from the Committce on Printing, 


sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That there be printed in addition to the usual į 
number, for the use of the War Department, two hundred 
and fifty copies of the annual report of the Secretary of 
War, for 1859, with the accompanying papers, I to CX, in- 
clusive, and two hundred copies of tiie President’s mes- 
sage and documents, complete. 


i reported in favor of printing the same; 


was referred the motion to. print the report of the 
Secretary of State communicating a statement of 
the fees received by the consular officers of the 
United States forthe year 1858, the tariff of con-. 
sular fees, and a list of all consular officers on 
the 3lst of December, 1859, with other papers, 

ind the 
report was agreed to. 


He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the motion to print the message of 
the President of the United States, communica- 
ting the correspondence of Lieutenant General 
Scott in reference to the Island of San Juan, and 
of Brigadier General Harney, in command of the 
department of Oregon, reported in favor of print- 


| ing the same; and the report was agreed to. 


BILLS FROM THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


Mr. IVERSON, from the Committee on Claims, 
to whom was referred a bill reported by the Court 
of Claims for the relief of Cornelius Boyle, ad- 
ministrator of John Boyle, deceased, with the 
opinion of the courtin favor of the claim, reported 
the bill (S. No. 135) for the relief of Cornelius 
Boyle, administrator of John Boyle,. deceased, 
without amendment. The bill was read, and 

assed to a sccond reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a bill reported from the Court of 
Claims for the relief of Thomas Fillebrown, with 
the opinion of the court in favor of the claim, 
reported the bill (S. No. 136) for the relief of 
Thomas Fillebrown, without amendment. The 
bill was read, and passed to a second reading.’ ; 

Ec also, from the same committee, to whom was 
referred a bill reported from the Court of Claims 
for the relief of Nahum Ward, with the opinion of 
the court in favor of the claim, reported the bill 
(S. No. 137) forthe relief of Nahum Ward, with- 
out amendment. The bill was read, and passed 
to a second reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a bill reported from the Court of 
Claims for the relief òf Ernest Fiedler, with the 
-opinion of the court in favor of the claim, reported 
the bill (S. No. 188) for the relief of Ernest Fied- 
ler, without amendment. The bill was read, and 
passed to a second reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a bill reported from the Court of 
Claims for the reliefof H. and F. W. Meyer, with 
the opinion of the court on the claim, reported 
the bil (S. No. 139) for the relief of H. and fe W. 
Meyer, without amendment. The bill was read, 
and passed to a second reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a bill reported by the Court of Claims 
for the relicf of James Beatty’s personal repre- 
sentative, with the opinion of the court in favor 
of the claim, reported the bill (S. No. 140) with- 
out amendment. The bill was read, and passed 
to a second reading. 

Ele also, from the same committee, to whom 


| was referred a bill reported by the Court of Claims 


for the relief of Egleston & Battell, merchants of 
the city of New York, with the opinion of the 
court in favor of the claim, reported the bill (S.* 
No. 141) without amendment. The bill was read, 
and passed to a second reading. 

Mr. IVERSON. Ibarely wish to, present to 
the Senate a word of explanation in respect to 
these bills. They are bills which were reported 
by the Court of Claims in favor of the claimants. 
All the reports made by the Court of Claims to 


| the Senate, both those favorable and those ad- 


verse to the claims, have. been referred to the 
Committee on Claims. That committee, after 
consultation, have come to the conclusion to re- 
port all the cases back to the Senate; the bills in 
favor of the claims to be put on the Calendar and 
to be taken up and considered by the Senate at 
the proper time, andthe adverse reports to go on 
the Calendar also, to be considered and decided 
by the Scnate. The committee have not investi- 
gated any of these cases. They have expressed 
no opinion as to whether the bills ought to pass 
or not, or whether the adverse reports ought to 
stand or not. The principles of these reports 
from the Court of Claims are all elaborately dis- 
cussed in the decisions. The principles involved 
are spread on the record, and of course each Sen- 
ator can decide them for himself. The committee, 
however, thought it unnecessary to express any 
opinion on any of these cases, and the present 
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committée have not investigated them or decided 
theni. We just report them back as they came | 
from the. Court of Claims, for the consideration |; 
and'decision of the Senate. i 
E-will take this occasion, however, to say that | 
thecamntittee, at the Iast session of Congress, | 
did investigate many.of the cases, and decided | 
” against the decision of the Court of Claims, and | 
came to a different conclusion from that court. | 
Some of the bills reported by the Court of Claims |; 
the committee did not think ought to pass, and |) 
they sade reports unfavorable to their passage. || 
Some of the bills reported by the court, the com- i 
mittee modificd, In-other cases, where the Court |! 
of Claims made adverse reports, the committee |; 
overruled the decision of the court, and reported |; 
But at this session, | 


case, but report the facts to the Senate for their || 
consideration. 


COMMANDER H. J. HARTSTENE. 


Mr. HAMMOND. The Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to whom was referred the petition of H. » 
J. Hartstenc, a commander in the Navy, praying | 
that certain expenses incurred on account of the ii 
bark Resolute may be allowed in the settlement i 


of his accounts, have instructed me to report a 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM BRANFORD. SHUBRICK. | 


Mr. HAMMOND. The Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to whom the subject was referred, have 
instructed me to report a joint resolution giving , 
the consent of Congress to William B. Shubrick | 
to accepta sword presented to him by Captain | 
General and President Urquiza, of the Argentine | 
Confederation. Task that that may also he put 
on its passage now. i 

There being no objection, the joint resolution | 

S. No. 12) giving the consent of Congress to į 
aptain William B. Shubrick to accept a sword || 
| 
i 


| 
| 
| 


presented to him by Captain General and Presi- i 
dent Urquiza, of the Argentine Confederation, was 
read twice by its title, and considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It grants the consent of | 
Congress to Captain William Branford Shubrick, |! 
flag-officer, late commanding in chief the squad 
ron on the coast of Brazil and Paraguay exped 
pion, to accept a sword presented to him by his 
Excellency Justo José de Urquiza, Captain Gen- |! 
erai and President of the Argentine Confederation, 
as a mark of his appreciation of the distinguished | 
character of that officer, the sword having been ‘| 
worn by the President on the occasion of sign- j 
ing the new act of confederation of the Argentine | 
States. i 
The joint resolution was reported to the Senate 
without amendment, ordered to be engrossed for į 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HOUR OF MEETING. 

, Mr. MASON. Mr. President, the organiza- 
tion of the two Houses now will, of necessity, 
require that the committees shall be diligently at 
work. 1 know that those with whom I am con- | 
nected require. more time than we have, and I; 
have been instructed to ask the Senate that the | 
hour of meeting hereafter shall be again at one 
o’clock, I move, therefore, that when the Senate 
adjourns to-day, it adjourn to meet atone o'clock | 
to-morrow, and so hereafter until further ordered. | 

The motion was agreed to. 


PATRONAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 
Mr. WILSON. I submit the following reso 


lution: i 


Resolved, That a committee of he appointed to i 
inquire into the extent of the patronage of the’ President of "I 


| 


appointment to office; and to that end, to inquire and re- 
port the number of officers or places of trustand profitunder 


the control of the President, (exclusive of those of the | 


Army and Navy,) and including such as are under the con- 
trol of the beads of Departments, subordinate or inferior offi- 
cers, With the amount paid to those who are appointed to 
such offices by the President or otherwise ; and, further, to 
inquire whether, if in any, and in what cases, such power 
and patronage have heen exerted, or attempted to be ex- 
erted or exercised, to influence the legislation by Congress, 
or to direct, control gr influence the votes or conduct of 
officeholders or othc#, in the elections of States or Terri- 
tories ; and, further, to inquire whether any and what sums 
of moncy have been paid, or required to be paid, by per- 
sons holding offices of trust or profit as their contributions 
in support of elections; and, further, to inquire into the 


| extent of the power and patronage of the President of the 


United States, resulting from the expenditure of the public 
money by or through the heads of Departments, subordin- 


ates, and inferior officers, and others, excluding those whose | 


salaries or wages are fixed by Jaw, and including wages, 
fees, and compensation of all kinds not fixed by law, paid 
to officers of Government for services, or gratuities, or as 


participators in contracts and jobs resulting from or per- | 
taining to their official stations, or otherwise; and, also, | 


the allowances made to contractors of al! kinds for supplies 


or services without and above their contracts or cngage- ; 
ments; to agents employed in purchasing or selling tands į 


r sites for or belonging to the Government; tu agents or 
rsons who have been employcd to purchase vessels for 


the United States, tofurnish engines, ordnance, or military 
i 


stores, and transportation tor the Army or the Navy of the 
Inited States ; and to report by bill or otherwise. 


RELATIONS OF THE STATES, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. ‘Tf desire to offer a few 
amendments to the resolutions offered by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, [Mr. Davis,}] and I now 
ask the consent of the Senate to present them, and 
have them printed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Firzpar- | 


nick in the chair.) ‘The Chair hears no objection. 
The amendments will be read. 

The Secretary read them, as follows: 

Amend the sixth resolution by adding thereto, after_the 
word “ redress,” the following : “within the limitations and 
restrictions of the Federal Constitution.’? 

Further amend by adding the following as the seventh 


| resolution : 


7. Resolved, 'That the Constitution of the United States 


| having been ordained and established by the people of the 


several States, in order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to themselyes and their posterity, 
has been eminently promotive of the objects of its forma- 


| tion; and that itis of infinite moment that the people of 
| this whole country should properly estimate the immense j 
value of their Federal Union to tbeir collective and indi- | 


vidual happiness; that they should cherish a cordial, habit- 


ual, and immovable attachment to it, accustoming theni- | 


selves to think and speak of it as of the palladium of their 
political safety and prosperity ; watching for its preserva- 
tion with jealous anxiety} discountenancing whatever may 
suggest even a suspicion that it can in any event be aban- 
doned, and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of 
every attempt to alienate any portion of our country from 
the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts. 


The motion to print the amendments was 


agreed to. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORTS. 
Mr. FITCH. The Committee on Printing, to 


: whom the subject was referred, have instructed 
me to report ihe following resolution: 


Resolved, That there be printed, in addition to the usual 


number, in quarto form, with the plates to illustrate the | 
same, three thousand copies of the report of the Commis- 


oner of Patents on meteorolugical observations, for the 
se of the Commissioner of Patents and the Secretary of 


the Smithsonian Institution. 


The report was concurred in. 


Mr. HUNTER. Is this a new appropriation 
for printing? Ido not understand whatitis. I 
shvuld like to know something about it. 

Mr. FITCH. Itis new. ‘The report of the 
metcorological observations came to the Senate, 
accompanying the annual report of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents upon mechanics. It is the 
report of the several observers throughout the 


United States, to whom instruments have been ; 


furnished, I believe, by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, returned, in accordance with an arrangement 
between that institution and the Interior Depart- 
ment, to the Commissioner of Patents; and, of 
course, being returned there, it has come in with 
his annual report. The observations will be found 


very valuable, incaleulably so. ‘The extra num- į 


ber, which the committee propose to print, is very 
small, less than either the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution or the Commissioner of Patents 
desires; but all that the committee now feel at lib- 
erty to report in favor of. 

Mr. HUNTER. This seems to be a new sub- 
ject. of jurisdiction falling under the Interior De- 


A 7 
resulting from his power of removal.and 


partment—meteorology. Iam unwilling to sanc- 
tion it; I am unwilling to vote for printing these 
reports. I hope the Senate will not agree to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 
| say to the Senator that the decision having been 
announced, the question can only be reached by 
a motion to reconsider, 

Mr. HUNTER. I suppose I am entitled to 
move to reconsider. I make that motion. I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the printing was 
ordered. 

Mr. FITCH. It is due ta the Senator from 
Virginia to say that the request_to publish this 
report came personally from the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and by letter from the 
Commissioner of Patents. His letter accompa- 
nies the estimate. He urges it. The request was 
complied with on the part of the committee from 
| a knowledge of the general value of these obser- 
vations, and from deference to the source whence 
the request came. ‘The expense will be small. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. HUNTER. I ask for the yeas and nays 
on that motion. I desire to knéw whether this 
Interior Department is to take the subject of me- 
tcorology and other scientific matters under its 
charge. I should like to have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COLLAMER. We have heretofore printed 
a large volume of meteorological reports, which 
had been digested by Professor Blodget—a large 
volume of meteorological reports from the various 
ii military stations of the United States, from which 
he had digestede covtain tables and made charts 
i| with isothermal lines in relation to the country— 
|; a very valuable production. I believe those ob- 
| servations were made under the War Department. 
| Though estimating properly the value ef returns 
| of this kind, I should like to know if this report 
‘| covers the same regions of country and the same 
i| periods of timeas the one to which I have referred. 
|| That volume was certainly made up with great 
care, and published at great expense to the Gov- 
ernment. Jt seems to me that we are getting up 
a new matter, and what we have never heretofore 

ublished as derived from the returns furnished 

y the Smithsonian Institution, and I should de- 
sire to know whether it really covers new periods 
and different regions of country. 

Mr. PEARCE. It does. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I should like a little more in- 
formation on this matter than I now possess. If 
{ understand it, these are not reports that have 
ever been made to Congress, They are reports 
that have been made either to the Smithsonian 
Institution or to the Patent Officc—a burcau of the 
Interior Department. It seems to me one objec- 
tion to printing this volume is, that the aggregate 
for the printing of this body, and of Congress, is 
very large, and this goes to swell the amount for 
purposes with which we are in no way connected. 
I do not undertake to say that it is not a valuable 
work; I do not undertake to say thatit should not 
be printed and promulgated to the public; but I 
i| do think that Congress ought not to be the pack- 


|| horse to print everything the Departments may 
desire to have printed, and make us assume the 
responsibility. The Departments have power to 
do their own printing, and Jet it be charged to 


them. They ought not to come here and ask us 
to doit. Ido not mean to utter a word against 


the work as a valuable onc, for I really have no 
information about it; but Lam opposed to the 
printing of this volume for the simple reason that 
itis a thing that never has been transmitted to us; 
a report that has never been made to Congress for 
its consideration; but a report that has been com- 
| piled from returns which have been made by gen- 
tlemen who have been appointed all over the coun- 
try to make these observations, to the Smithsonian 
Institution, and, perhaps, to the Patent Office, It 
seems to me that they should do their own print- 
ing, and not call on us to do it. 
_ Mr. DAVIS, The Senator is mistaken in say- 
ing it isa report not made to Congress. The Com- 
missioner of Patents—through the Secretary of the 
Interior—sent it to Congress, and the Senate re- 
ferred it to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. HAMLIN. They sent it to get us to 
print it. 

Mr. DAVIS. Precisely. It is, however, a 
report made from the Secretary of the Interior, 
and accompanying the Patent Office report. If 
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the Senator from Maine objects to printing these 
meteorological observations as made, notby order 
of the Government, not by the employés of the 
Government, he is right, and the objection goes 
to the whole volume, called the agricultural part 
of the Patent Office report, and if he will object 
to the whole operation of the Interior Department 
in connection with agriculture, meteorology being 
but a branch of it, I am not sure that I shall not 
sustain him. I have opposed effort, so far as it 
bas been within my pover to establish an agri- 
cultural bureau; but} see one growing up without 
authority of law. If we arc to publish the agri- 
cultural report, composed in the same manner 
exactly, of the reports or statements of individuals 
holding no official relation to the Government, 
then I see no objection to publishing these meteor- 
ological reports, more valuable than the mass of 
those contained in the agricultural volume. I 
think, however, we should do one of two things: 
either arrest the publication of matter thus col- 
lected and collated to constitute the volume form- 
ing the agricultural portion of the Patent Office 
report, or we should publish that which is more 
valuable, in my opinion, to agriculture than any 
other portion of it. 

Mr. FITCH. The Senate iaassumed to know 
something of the character of reports made from 
the Departments to this body; and if they can- 
not arrest this thing in the very incipiency, they 
cannot expect their committees to do it.” They 
referred this matter to the Printing Committee; 
and of course the reference carried with it the sup- 
position that the committee should inquire into 
the value of the work, and sce whether it was or 
was not worth printing. In addition to their in- 
quiry, and their own knowledge in relation to the 
report, they have the urgent solicitation of the 
Departmentfrom whence itcame to printit. They 
have no alternative left. Itis with the Senate now 
to say whether the report shall be printed or not. 
The committee have no feeling in the matter. 
They have merely discharged what they supposed 
to be their duty; and, asis well known from: their 
action during the lastscssion, would be very glad 
to arrest the whole practice of printing extra num- 
bers of documents of any kind. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I feel inclined to add 
a word in relation to this matter.. | have been 
engaged with others here in trying to arrest the 
practice of printing, by order of Congress, at the 
public expense, large quantities of what might be 
valuable matter, because | thought the thing was 
carried very much too far. If these are reports 
that have been sent to Congress without having 

' emanated at all from anything done originally by 
Congress, with a view to prepare them; if they 
have been done without authority, at the motion 
of others, I think it is as good a time as we can 
find to establish some sort of principle in refer- 
ence to the thing, and stop the printing of all that 
description of material. i 

Now, sir, with regard to what has been said by 
the Senator from Mississippi, it may be strictly 
true, and yet there is a very broad distinction be- 
tween this merely scientific matter which is to go 
into the hands of scientific men, from which re- 
sults are to be drawn, and matter which applics 
itself to common information, and without any 


further examination may be spread over the coun- | 


try, as the agricultural reports have been. The 
ground upon which they have been published 
hitherto, has been that they furnished a great deal 
of very valuable information, which might be 
placed in 


considerable edifions of that book, and cut off the 
printing of a great many books which might, 
perhaps, in some senses, contain Information of 
greater importance to a certain class of individ- 
uals, and from which, perhaps, more important 
results might be drawn. I think there is a dis- 
tinction between the two cases put by the Senator 
from Mississippi in that relation, and Fam dis- 
posed to adhere to what he himself would seem 
to admit to be a good rule, that where this mate- 
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the hands of all the people of this coun- 
try who can read, and from which they can de- | 
; ran ; | 
rive benefit. I have been inclined to publish very 


for there is no knowing where it will end. Sen- 
ators know that, for several years, we have been 
trying to cut down, in order to reduce the expense 
of printing within some reasonable limits. -It is 
a bad time to begin to run it up again. If we be- 
gin at one point, there is no Knowing where we 
shall end; we shall soon get to as high a point as 
we have ever been, 

The question being taken by yeas ‘and nays, 
resulted—-yeas 28, nays 15; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bingham, Bragg, Brown, Chandler, 
Clay, Clingman, Collamer, Crittenden, Doolittle, Fessen- 
den, Fitzpatrick, Foot, Green, Grimes, Hamlin, Hammond, 
Haun, Hunter, Iverson, Jonson of Tennessee, Mason, 
Nicholson, Powell, Seward, Slidell, Toombs, Trumbull, 
and Wade—28. ; 

NAYS-—~ Messrs. Anthony, Bright, Cameron, Clark, 
Dixon, Fitch, Foster, Gwin, Hemphill, Lane, Pearce, 
Saulsbury, Sumner, Wilkinson, and Wilson—15. 


So the motion to reconsider was agreed to. 


Mr. FITCH. I move that the further con- 
sideration of this subject be deferred. Ido not 
care about deferring it to any special time; but 
let it go over, subject to come up at some future 
time, so as to erable Senators to lodk into it, and 
yot@understandingly. 

The motion to postpone was agreed to. 


WILLIAM If. DE GROOT. 


Mr. CLARK. ‘There was a vote passed yes- 
terday, by which the petition and papers of Wil- 
lam H. De Groot were referred to the Court of 
Claims, and the Committee on Claims discharged 
from their consideration. I move, now, to recor- 
sider so much of that vote as referred those papers 
to the Court of Claims. Ido not ask that they 
be referred again to the Committee on Claims, but 
I ask that they may come back here, and lic on 
the table until some action may be had in the 
House of Representatives, where there is a peti- 
tion and evidence still pending. The petition asks 
for further legislation, and it is not a proper sub- 
ject for the Court of Claims. I simply desire that 
itmay come back here until we ascertain whether 
the House of Representatives will take any action 
on the subject; and if they do not, no action will 
be asked for here. The order that has been made 
only puts the petitioner to the unnecessary ex- 
pense of going to the Court of Claims, where he 
cannot hope for any redress, because itis beyond 
the power of the court to grant what he asks. 

Mr. IVERSON. As I made that report from 
the Committee on Claims, I feel it due to the case, 
as well as to the Senator who makes this motion, 
to make an explanation. ‘The case of De Groot 
was before the committee at the last session, and 
no action was taken on it. At this session, the 


committee took up the case at its last mecting, and: 


considered it pretty claborately, and came, almost 
unanimously, to the conclusion that the prayer of 
the petition ought not to be granted; and if a re- 
port had been made by the committee, they would 
have reported against the claim. Upon the motion, 
however, of one member of the committee, it took 
the directior which has been given to it, of refer- 
ring the case to the Court of Claims for its inves- 
tigation. I will state the principle on which the 
committee acted. The allegation of the petitioner 


is, that in ascertaining the amounts expended by | 


this party in preparing his brick-yard to comply 
with the contract he had made to furnish briek 
under his contract, in order to enable the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to adjudicate the amount of 
damage and loss be had sustained, under a joint 
resolution passed by the two Houses some three 


or four years ago, the Secretary had not, in fact, | 
looked into his vouchers, but had come to a con- 
clusion as to the amount expended from the mere 


ex parte statements of witnesses who were exam- 
ined. lt was believed by the committee that justice 
would be done to Mr. De Groot, by allowing the 
case to go to the Court of Claims; that the court 
could examine all the expenditures this party 


had made, look ‘into the whole case, sérutinize it 
closely, and.if they differed from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and awarded a larger amount to 
this claimant, it would have an influence ‘with: 
Congress in guiding its decision. = ° DURE 

As it is, the committee will be utterly unable 
to investigate the case as it ought to be investi- 
gated and may be investigated by the Court’ of. 
Claims. In the letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in reply to a letter addressed by me, as. 
chairman of the committee, asking for all inform- 
ation bearing on this case, the Secretary said that 
the vouchers filed by this claimant in the Treasury . 
Department filled eines box, and he had not cler- 
ical force enough in his Department to copy them 
for the committee; and he invited the committee 
to go to the Department and examine thém, but 
he said he could not permit the original vouchers 
to go out of the possession of the Treasury: ‘That 
it is impossible for the committce to do, and itis 
utterly impracticable for us to examine the case 
as it ought to be examined; and, for the purpose 
of enabling the claimant to have a fair adjudication 
and a full adjudication of his case, the committee 
thought proper to refer it to the Court of Claims, 
where these vouchers may be examined, all of 
them, and passed upon, at the leisure of the court, 
ang then the decision may have some weight on 
Congress. ‘ 

T have no objection, however, to the course in- 
dicated by the Senator from New Hampshire; but 
if he wants to bring the case back again, | will 
tell him, that whenever the case comes before the è 
Committee on Claims, the committee is almost 
certain to make a report against the claim, on the 
present evidence; and, unless it is backed up by 
a decision of the Court of Claims, and backed up 
by all the vouchers of this party, I-doubt very 
much whether any bill for his relief will ever get 
through. Iam rather inclined to be favorable: to 
the claim, and my opinion is, that his best course 
is to let it go to the Court of Claims, and let his 
case be backed up by a judgment of that court. 
Without that, my impression is, he will never 
get a dollar. f 

Mr. HUNTER. As the morning hour is over, 
I move to postpone all prior orders, for the pur- 
pose of taking up the Post Office appropriation 
bill, Weall know the circumstances under which 
that bill comes before us. The contractors are 
anxious to get their money. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope my motion will be dis- 
posed of. ; 

Mr. IVERSON. I make no objection to the 
motion of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. HUNTER. Iam ‘afraid it will lead ‘to 
debate. 

Mr. CLARK. Not atall. I think not. 

Mr. HUNTER. Ffit will not lead to debate, 
I withdraw my motion. i 

Mr. CLARK. I will simply say that [do not 
now propose to discuss the merits of this claim 
at all; I do not propose to say anything about the 
evidence which shall go to one side or the other. 
I simply wish to have it withdrawn, from: the 
| Court of Claims, not to be referred: to the Com- 
mittce on Claims, but to remain here upon your 
table, until it shall be known whether the House 
of Representatives will take any action upon it. 
That, certainly, is not an unreasonable request; 
and then, whatever may be- the action of the Sen- 
ate, if the House should do anything, I shall be 
content therewith. J ask that this claimant may 
not be sent to the Court of Claims to prosecute a 
claim which he knows he cannot recover there. 
I hold in my hand a resolution which was re- 
ported by the committee of the House last year, 
which directs the Secretary of the ‘Treasury ‘to 
settle this claim according to the principles of 
equity and justice. He thinks he has an equit- 
able claim. He knows that the Court of Claims 
can only decide on the legality of'his claim: If 
the Senate will permit it to lie over until -he can 
see whether the other House will takesome action, 
(his petition is before the House, and his evidence 
| is there,) it will be desirable to him. ‚That is all 
| T have to say. i 
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<Mr. HUNTER. If there is no objection, I 
shall lot the 


question be taken before Į press my 


fs" POST OFFICE DEFICIENCY BILL. 
“Mr. HUNTER. I now submit my motion to į 


postpone the unfinished business, and all prior 
orders, and take up the Post Office appropriation 
pull. . 

. ‘The motion. was agreed to; and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
the bill (H. R. No. 1) making appropriations to 
defray the deficiencies inthe appropriations for 


| 


the’service.of the Post Office Department for the j 


iscal year ending 30th June, 1859, and in part 
for the support of the Post Office Department for | 
the year ending 30th June, 1860, It proposes to | 
appropriate $4,296,009 26 out of any moneys In 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
purpose of supplying the deficiency in the reve- 
nues and defraying the expenses of the Post Office 
Department for the year ending June 30, 1859. 
Towards the support, of. the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1860, the 


second section appropriates $4,000,000, payable į 


out of any money in the Treasury arising from 
the revenues of the Post Office Department, and 
the further sum of $2,409,000, payable out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated; both sums to be expended, in conformity 
with the provisions of the act of July 2, 1836, in 
the payment exclusively of compensation to post- 
masters and clerks in their offices, mail depreda- 
tions, and special agents, and for the transporta- 
tion ofthe mails.. The third section provides that 
# interest, at, the rate of six per cent, per annum, 
to commence one month after the expiration of 
the quarter in-which the service was rendered, to 
the date of the approval of the act, shall be paid 


on all sums found due to the contractors for carry- | 


ing the mail. The fourth section appropriates 


|i bearing interest, the certificates would be an in- 


| claims against the Government at a fair. price; 
| who believed they would receive interest on the 


$1,000 for the services of temporary clerks in ex- 
editing the payment of creditors of the Post Office 
partment. ’ 
‘The bill was reported back from the Committee 
on Finance with certain amendments. The first 
amendment of the committee was to add at the end 
of. section two the following: 
. For wrapping: paper; mail-bags; blanks, and paper for the 
same; mail-locks, Keys, and stamps; postage stamps, and 
stamped envelopes. 


` Mr. HUNTER. 


T will state, in regard to that, 


that this section of the bill, as it came from the jj 


House, provided only for certain classes, to wit: 
postmasters, and clerks in their offices, mail dep- 
redations and special agents, and for the trans- 
portation of the mails. The Postmaster General 
addressed us a letter this morning suggesting that 
these others ought to be provided for; aud we have | 
proposed the amendment accordingly. 

The.amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Fi- 
nance was, at the end of the third section, to in- 
sert: 

"Provided, That such interest shall be payable only to the 
contractors themselves ; and the same is hereby declared to 
he in full of all damages, by reason of failure or delay in 
payment, and the same shall be receipted for accordingly ; 
but no interest shall be allowed on payments for the last 
quarter, ending the 3lst of December, 1859. 

Mr. HUNTER. The object ofthisamendment | 
is. to.give the interest to the contractors, not to the 
assignees, in. lieu of damages. The. contractors 
alone can. release the United States from a claim 
for damages. ‘The assignees could not claim them. 
Besides, that; it was the opinion of many that, as 
the contractors sold their certificates ata great dis- 
count, they ought properly toget the interest. The 
last provision.is to prevent interest being given, 
ag it would by the bill as it came from the House, 
upon payments that were due for the last quarter. 
Those payments are not payable under the law 
until the month of February. If the bill passes, 
they will be paid as.soon as they would be entitled 
to be. paid, and, therefore, they ought not to get 
interest on them. It confines the interest to the 
preceding quarters. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. I wish to suggest to the 
chairman of the Finance Committee that I have | 
Personal khowledge of one or two cases. where 


+ 


the contractors, after having got their certificates 
from the Department that so much was due, sold 
them to other persons, who did not buy them at 
heavy rates of discount with the expectation that, 


, ie rae | 
vestment. F think, therefore, great injustice may 
be done by this amendment to some of the as- 
signees of contractors, who have purchased their 


| 
| 
i 
i 
i 
į 
i 
f 
| 


amount they invested on the faith of the Govern- 
| ment. 

Mr. HUNTER. The reply to that is, that if 
here was any understanding or agreement at the 
ime of making the bargain by which the certifi- 
; cate was assigned, by which the assignment was 
to carry any contingent claim for interest which 
i the contractor might have, itis a question between 
the vender and vendee, and it would be settled in 
courts of law, or elsewhere; but our object is to 
secure the United States. There may be claims 
for damages because the money was not paid, and 
we make the measure of damages the interest we 
propose to pay—interest to those who alone can 
release us, to wit: the contractors. As toany bar- 
gain between them and the assignees of the cer- | 
tificates, we have nothing tosay. ‘They can pursue 
their remedy elsewhere; but we can secure the 
| United States in no other mode than by paying 
| the contractors, and requiring their discharge from 

all claims for damages. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. 


| 

| I would suggest that it 
pean be obviated in this way: by making it a con- 

| dition that the acceptance of the amount by the | 
H 

i 

| 


contractors should be a discharge from all kabil- 
ity on the part of the General Government, Pro- 
vide that interest shall be paid to the assignees 
where the claim has been assigned; and in case | 
the original contractor accepts the payment as 

provided for in the bill, that shall be a discharge 

of the General Government from any further lHa- 

| bility. 

Mr. HUNTER. The contractor will have no 
interest in discharging us from damages if the 
|| assignee is to get the interest; he will let the as- 
signee teke the interest, and then he will come 
| against us for damages; but by this provision we 
make it his interest to discharge us. We give 
him the interest as the measure of his damages, 
and then Jet him settle his private contract with 
| the assignee according to he principles of law, | 
| or according to the nature of that contract. I 
| see no other way in which we can secure the Uni- 

ted States, and probably it is equity. It so hap- 
| pens that by taking a legal course we reach what 
| may be the equity of the case. Still, I do not | 
i assume to decide in regard to the contract between 


the original contractor and the assignee. The 
| principle upon which we act is obvious. We 
propose to get a discharge from these damages, 
i and pay for it. We cannot be discharged except 
i by the contractors. 
Mr. TOOMBS. 
ment 
Mr. HALE. Before that matter of interest is 
passed on, I wish to make a suggestion, if the 
Senator from Georgia will permit me. If I can 
get the ear of the chairman of the Committee on } 
Finance for a moment, I want to inquire if the 
interest proposed to be paid to the contractors 
here is confined to those debts that accrued under 
the deficiency of the last year, or is it proposed 
to pay interest to the contractors for services 
during the current year? ‘There were four or five 
million dollars due, as I understand, when .we 
were here in the last Congress; and by the failure 
of the Post Office appropriation bill then, no ap- 
propriation was made for that deficiency; and | 
since that, I understand the Department has been 
going on, and new debts have accrued. My own 
judgment is, that the interest should be confined 
to the $5,000,000 deficiency of last year, and not 
i be paid on the current expenses of this year. I; 
ask the chairman how the billis in that particular? 
Mr. HUNTER H pays interest on all the 
expenditures except for the quarter ending the 
31st of December last. For the previous quarter 
it pays interest. It pays interest in other words, | 
from the time it was due. But after the quarter | 
ends, two months are allowed to the Department 
in order to settle the accounts; and the bill pays 
interest from a month after the quarter ends, be- 
cause it was then.due. We have proposed a spe- ! 


I wish to move an amend- 


iL cial exception for the quarter ending the 31st of | 


i} contract 


i obliged by law to make these contracis. 


December last, because the Department has all 
the time until the end of February to pay that, 
and, therefore, there is no interest due for that 
quarter. bad 

Mr. HALE. 1 know that this bill comes to us 
under very peculiar circumstances; and I shall not 
oppose it, even if that clause is retained; but I 


. think itiswrong. The $5,000,000 deficiency which 


existed at the last Congress was a debt that ac- 
crued under existing laws—under contracts that 
were made by law. Since then, contracts have 
been made by the Postmaster General in one of 
the divisions, without any appropriation being 
made by law. I suppose that the judgment of the 
country and the judgment of the Senate wouid 
be, that-the extraordinary circumstances under 
which the Postmaster General found himself, 
justified him in going on; but, to my mind, itis 
a very dangerous precedent indeed. 

Mr. HUNTER. Will the Senator from New 
Hampshire be kind enough to tell me what the 
precedent is? . 

Mr. HALE. Yes, I will. Iwas gomg to do 
so. When the Congress of the United States fail, 
or neglect, or refuse to make an appropriation for 
any particular branch of the service, for the officer 
of that service to go on and make contracts for 
the service just exactly as he would if the appro- 
priations would be made, that is the precedent 
which I say is dangerous, 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The general law required 
him to make the contracts, 

Mr. HALE. Without any appropriation ? 
There is a provision of law on that point, which 
I have looked at, and 1 see that the Postmaster 
General is not included in it. 

Mr. COLLAMER. By the act of 1825, the 
Postmaster Gencral is directed to enter into con- 
tracts for four years for carrying the mails. He 
makes one division of the contracts each year. 
That is a general statute, providing for contracts 
perpetually. ` , 

Mr. HALE. But there were no appropria- 
tions to meet the contracts. Thatewas the diffi- 
culty. When Congress failed to make an appro- 
priation for the Army, three or four years ago, 
the then Secretary of War and then President 
did not think it was roper to go on with their 
Army operations without appropriations, and 
Congress was called together instanter. I think 
the bill will pass, and I shall not vote against it. I 
know the demands of these public creditors; and 
the sense of honesty in the people that these ser- 
vices have been rendered. and ought to be paid for 
will override all these objections; but still I think 
it is a very bad precedent; and I think that, par- 
ticularly in regard to these contracts that were 
entered into when there were no appropriations 
mare law to meet them, interest should not 

e paid. 

Mr. HUNTER. The Postmaster General was 
He did 
not pledge the Government to pay interest. We 
do that as the measure of damages. We think 
these men suffered loss because they were not 
paid promptly; and in order to mect the claim 
for damages they may have, and because it is 
equitable and just, Congress proposes to pay them 
interest. The Postmaster General never assumed 
to have the right to`do so. He could not pay 
them, because there was no appropriation; but 
the law required him to make contracts. Those 
who contracted since the appropriation bill failed, 
knew that no appropriation had been made. They 
took it with all the risks. He concealed no fact 
from them, and assumed no responsibility. He 
has done nothing but discharged the duty which 
the law imposed upon him. 

Mr.GREEN. I shall vote against the amend- 
ment. When these certificates were assigned, they 
were sold in two ways: one with an express guar- 
antee that any interest which Congress might 
allow should go to the assignee; and in the other 
case, that it should be retained by the contract- 
ors. I hold that Congress has no right to make 
an appropriation in a manner that viclates the 
etween the individuals concerned; and 
I shall vote against this amendment. This is the 
same thing that was attempted, I believe, in the 
first or second Congress which met at Philadel- 
phia, with reference to the old revolutionary debt. 
An attempt was then made to prevent assignees 
from getting their just interest; but the common 
judgment of the country wag, that a contract, hon- 
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estly made, honestly entered into, ought to be 
honestly fulfilled. 3 
gain, when they were sold with the under- 


A 
standing that the interest, if allowed, should go į 


to the purchaser, they sold at a higher rate. They | 


paid that higher rate; and now to exclude them 
from the benefit of that interest is doing them 
gross injustice. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE, It seems to me that the 
amendment offered by the chairman of the Com- | 
mittee on Finance is clearly right. We do not |} 
deal with the assignee at all. We have nothing | 
.to do with the assignee. We deal with the con- ! 
tractor, and with the contractor alone. If the | 
contractor holds his contract and .his certificate | 
against the: Government, he is.entitled to the pay | 
upon it. 1f he has transferred it to the assignee, | 
then the matter, as between him and the assignee, | 
will depend upon the terms of their contract, and $ 
it will depend upon a court of justice to determine 
what that contract is; and if, according to law or 


according to equity, the interest belongs to the |: 


assignee, the court will so decide it. But if we | 
should impose upon an officer of the Government 
the discretionary power tp determine whether, 
according to the terms of that contract, the inter- 
est should belong to the assignee or belong to the 
contractor, he would be involved in interminable 
difficulty. That belongs clearly to the courts to 
decide as between the contractor and the assignee. 
We pay the contractor what thé Government is 
bound to pay him. We pay him this interest by 
way of damages. He acquits us by his receiving | 
it. Then, as between him and the assignee, if 
there is any dispute, let the courts settle it. We 
do not violate any contract at all between him and 
the assignee. We do not sct aside any contract. 
The contract stands, and may be enforced between 
the parties by the courts. Itseems to me that the 
amendment is clearly right. 

.Mr.GREEN, The Senatorismistaken. When | 
the assignment was made, the understanding was | 
that the assignee should go to the Treasury and 
draw the money when appropriated, without any | 
controversy; but if, at the time of the assignment, | 
it was intended that the accruing interest should | 
belong to the assignee, it was so specially stated 
in the contract. 

Mr.DOOLITTLE. Very well. The court will 
so decide, and make the contractor pay over to 
the assignee. 

Mr. GREEN. I understand that; but where | 
are the contractors? Scattered all over the United | 
States. And when the assignment was made, as 
I was repeating, it was understood the assignee 
should go to the Treasury and draw the money, 
without a long, tedious suit. in a court of justice. 
If he can draw the principal, it is by virtue of the 
assignment, That same assignment is just as ef- 
fectual to carry the interest, if such was the agree- 
ment. Therefore it involves no more difficulty 
with the accounting officer, or pay officer, of the | 
Government, in regard to the interest, than in re- 
gard to the principal itself. The one is as com- 
plicated as the other; the onc is as express as the 
other; and if you say all this payment shall go, 

rincipal and interest, first to the contractor’s 
hands, and run the risk of being recovered back 
from the contractor by the assignee, I say you 
are doing injustice to the assignee; and I think, 
morcover, that if this example is to he set, and 
there should, in the future, be some unfortunate 
contingency, in which an appropriation fails, this 
kind of scrip will sell twenty per cent. Jower than it 
now did. Purchasers look to their interests, and 
contractors are capable of taking care of them- 
selves; they need no guardianship in the shape of 
Congress or anybody clse; and, if they make a 


voluntary contract, and specially stipulate thatthe | 


| 

accruing interest on the certificates shall belong to | 
the assignee, | think it very wrong in us to direct | 
the accounting officer not to pay it to the assignee. 
Mr. HUNTER. The difference between this 
and the revolutionary case, where the certificates 
bore interest, is, that these certificates bear no in- 


Mr. TRUMBULL. As I understand this bill 
it proposes to pay the interest after thirty day 


we 


from the time that the service is rendered. Iun- 
derstand that the Department has sixty days in 
which to. make up its accounts. I should like to 
know why this is thirty days, and not sixty days; 
for the Senator from Virginia has stated that we 
allow no interest for the service for the quarter 
ending the 31st of December last, because the 
Department has all February to make thé settle- 


; ment. 


Mr.HUNTER. Tagreeit oughtto beamendcd 
to read so. {t came over from the House differ- 
ently. The Postmaster General stated the ques- 
tion in the alternative, and said Congress would 
determine, They had all of two months before 
it was due, or they might pay it at the end of one 
month. The House determined to pay itat the 
end of one month. J admit. it was not-due until 
the end of the two months, and I would be very 
willing to agree to such an amendment as the Sen- 
ator suggests. ` 

Mr. TRUMBULL. That disposes of that; and 
now I will call attention to another feature of the 
bill, Į understand that it is proposed now to pay 
interest on all sums found duc to contractors for 
carrying the mail. That extends back to the pay- 


| ment of interest for services rendered the last fiscal 


ear, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Firzpar- 
rick.) ‘The Chair will say to the Senator from 
Illinois that the section which the committee pro- 
pose to amend, may be amended now. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Then I move to amend 
it by striking out ‘one month,” and inserting 
“ sixty days,” so as to read: 

That intere 


to commence ty days ater the expiration of the quarter 
in which the service was rendered. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. Now, Ishouldlike to know 
if itis proposed to pay interest on all this defi- 
ciency, going back prior to the 30th of June last. 
Had we passed the appropriation bill at the last 
Congress, these partics would have received no 
interest, though the service might have been ren- 
dered six months before that. Now, is it proposed 
by this bill to go back, and pay interest for the last 
year and a half? If itis simply a proposition to 
pay interest for services rendered this year, for 
which there was no appropriation, that is one 
thing; but if it is a proposition to pay interest on 
the deficiency of last year, that isanother. Iam 
not prepared to say that we should pay interest 
on that deficiency. It arose contrary to law; or 
I ought perhaps not.to say contrary to law; but 
the deficiency of last year arose for extraordinary 
service. The ordinary appropriations were made 
for the last fiscal year in advance, and I am not 
prepared to pay interest on that whole deficiency. 
Perhaps it might be proper for six months of the 
last year. At least, I should like some explana- 
tion about it. 

Mr. HUNTER. As I understand it, under 
the bill no interest would be paid until the time 
when the accounts for the last quarter would be 
due. Isuppose the deficiency of last year would 
not be due until the 30th of June or the Ist of 
July last, and interest would not commence until 
sixty days afterwards, according to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Hlinois. I have not 
seen the account stated, but I have no idea that 
there was anything of last year’s deficiency due 
sooner than that. It was due at the end of the 
quarter, because I presume they paid the most 


ancient demands in all cases, and they were the | 
recent demands which constituted the deficiency, | 


I presume so; but E have no objection, if the Sen- 
ate so desire, to saying that no interest shall be 
paid prior to the Ist of September, 1859. Ifthe 
Senator chooses to offer such an amendment as 
that, E shall not resist it. Ido not think interest 
would be paid prior to that; but still, out of abun- 
dant caution, if he is afraid it would be, f will 
agree to that. 

-Mr. TRUMBULL. 
pressly: "i 
“ That interest at the rate of six per conti perannum,t 
commence sixty days after the expiration of the quarter in 
which the zice was rendered to the date of the approval 

of this act, shall be paid.” 

If the service was rendered five years ago, the 
interest would commence to run from sixty days 
after the expiration of the quarter in Which it was 
rendered. {If it is not intended to pay interest in 
that way, certainly I think the bill ought to be 


The bill now reads ex- 


at the rate of six per centum per annum, } 


{ 


| amendment. 


made to say, specifically, that tio interest’ 
computed prior to the ist of Septei 
Mr. HUNTER. Let the Senator subm: 


Mr. GWIN. Before the Senator # 
amendment, allow me to make. a ‘suggestion 
relation to this deficiency of the last fis 
There was uo failure of payment dar 
fiscal year that’ could have occtirred bi 
end of the first quatter after our: adjo 
and I should suppose that some portion 
deficiency of that year would be due. probably: 
the quarter ending the 31st of March, and ‘then: 
for the quarter ending the 30th of June. T should 
suppose a portion of it would be dué at the end of 
those two quarters, because the appropriation for 
deficiencies last year was Intended to cover a de- 
ficiency during that fiscal year; and I think the 
failure of that bill has left some contractors, whose 
compensation was due. the Ist of April and. the 
30th of June, unpaid; and it seems to me that if 
we pay interest to any, we ought to pay it te 
them. Let the Senator offer an amendment that 
no interest shall be paid further back than’ the 
of April last. , 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I suggest this amendment: 
to add after the word “ rendered,” in the fourth 
line of the third section, the words, * bit in no case 
prior to the 3lstof August, 1859;” so that it will 
read: 

That interest at the rate of six per centum per annum, to 
commence sixty days after the expiration of the quarter in 
which. the service was rendéred, but inno case prior tothe 
3lst of August, 1853, to the date of the approval of. this 
act, &e, 

Mr. GWIN. I -have another objection to: the 
amendment in -that form. If I understand: the 
object of the Committee on Finance, they offered 
their amendment in the form in which it has been 
presented for the purpose of getting clear of these 
contractors coming before Congress for damages 
hereafter; but if you exclude a portion of them, 
if there is a portion in this deficiency that is duc 
to contractors for service that was performed prior 
to the time named by the Senator from Hlinots,in 
his amendment, they will come before Congress 
for the same relief that. has-been granted to oth- 
ers, F think if he will. put it in the form I sug- 
gested, we shall get clear of a question. that. may 
hereafter give us a great deal of trouble, and pre- 
vent them coming before Congress for damages, 
Why not let them have compensation according 
to their contracts? My suggestion is, that. the 
interest should be paid on no account prior to the 
Ist of April, 1859; because I believe a portion of 
the deficiency, as we failed to appropriate the 


| money, was to pay contractors whose service 


ended at that time, and one of the principal ob- 
jects ] have is to get clear of those contractors 
coming before Congress hereafter for damages, 
because their accounts were not paid when they 
were due. ‘ 

Mr. HUNTER. Let the Senator from Ilinois 
say the Ist of May; because he will observe it was 
owing to our failure to pass the Post-Office defi- 
ciency bill that we did not pay for that quarter 
which was due the Istof May. If we had passed 


| the Post Office bill last year, we should have paid 


that deficiency without interest; but owing to our 
failure to pass that bill we did not payit. There- 
fore let him say the 1st of May—it will not cover 
a great deal—and then we shall be certain that we 
accomplish all that justice requires. :1 hope.he 
will put it in thateform, and then I will vote for 
it. Itis truca good deal of this deficiency was due 
the Ist of May, and Iam not willing to go back 
further than that; but I think we ought to com- 
mence at that time. I hope the Senator will ac- 
cept that modification and say the Ist of May 
instead of the 31st of August. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I will do so, for the pur- 
pose of having some limit put toit. I think it 
would be as well, however, to put the limit as-I 
first had it. Still, to satisfy Senators, I will 
modify my amendment by saying, “ but in no 


| case prior to the Ist of April, 1859.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Illinois 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOOMBS. It seems to me, that there is 
an amendment necessary in this section to meet 
another class of eases. It often occurs that a 
contractor sub-lets his contract. He takes a con- 
tract and lets it out to somebody else who does 
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the-work... The person in the actual performance 
of the duty ought-to get the ‘interest or damages, 
and not: the persoh-who has taken the contract 
‘from the Government and let it to somebody else. 
{therefore propose, after the word “contractor,” 
‘in-line five of. section threc, to insert the words 
«or sub-contractors,” and then in line six, after 
the word “ mail,” to insert the words ‘* who ac- 
tually performed the service.” It will then read: 
, «To. the contractors or sub-contractors for carrying the 
mail, who actually. performed. the service.” 
- There is a large class of cases in which persons 
about the Departments here take contracts in 
many of the States—I know many of that class 
of cases—and then let them out to other people 
who do the duty.. Those who have done the 
service are the persons who have been put to this 
great, inconvenience, and they are the men who 
are entitled to the compensation; and the money 
ought to be paid to them rather than to the original 
éontyactor who sub-lets.. The man who had to 
buy supplies, and was out of rhoney to buy his 
stock to carry on the. work, is the person who is 
entitled to the damages. I move that amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUNTER. Have we passed the amend- 
ment of. the Senator from Georgia? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HUNTER. I move to reconsider it for 

the purpose of suggesting this difficulty. Itscems 
to me, we are departing from the original con- 
tract, and changing the liability of the Govern- 
mént as much in that instance as if we were un- 
dertaking to pay the assignees. We have nothing 
to do with the sub-contractors. It is the con- 
tractor with whom we deal. He it is who is re- 
sponsible to us, and not his agent; and he it is 
who could make the claim for damages. My idea 
was to pay the interest to the person who could 
miake the claim for damages, and I am afraid to 
depart from the original contract. 
- Mr. TOOMBS. My friend is entirely mistaken. 
These. sub-contractors are accepted by the De- 
partment. They actually do the service. One 
man takes acontract, say for $10,000, and he sub- 
lets it to another for $9,000. That letting has to 
be affirmed by the Department. He is the rec- 
ognized person there. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Let me ask the Senator 
from Georgia if he means that the man who does 
the work for $9,000 should get the interest on 
$10,000? 

‘Mr. TOOMBS. No, sir; on the $9,009. i 

Mr.. TRUMBULL. But would he not, accord- | 
ing to the Senator’s amendment, get the whole?! 

Mr. TOOMBS. The contractor, or the sub- || 
contractor, who actually performs the work, is || 
the man who ought to be paid. | 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Ifthe sub-contractor does | 
the work for $9,000, and the contract is $10,009, | 
would not the sub-contractor get interest on the | 
whole $10,000. | 

Mr. TOOMBS. He might. None ought to be ji 
given to the other. The other contractor loses | 
nothing, and has no claim in equity or law to 
damages or interest in any shape or form. What 
claim has a man who takes a contract from the |j 
Government. for $10,009, and lets it to a sub-con- | 
tractor for $9,000, for interest or damages? | 

Mr. DAVIS, -H strikes me that the amend- | 
mentoffered by the Senator from Georgia is clearly |! 


equitable and just. The man who took the con- | 
tract and sub-letted it, receive his money from | 
the sub-contractor. He incurred no additional | 
expense; he incurred no delay; he got his money | 
from the sub-contractor, and has no claim on the | 
Government. Tt is the sub-contractor who suf- | 
fered from the delay of appropriations. i 

Mr. RICE. The sub-contractor is the con- 
tractor in-overy other respect, because when the 
contractor assigns his contract to the sub-con- ! 
tractor, and it meets with the approval of the De- : 
partment, the original contractor is released, and | 
the sub-contractor is known, and the only person | 
known, to the Departmentas the contractor. In | 
all cases, where a contractor lets to a sub-con- | 
tractor, he lets it with the approval of the Depart- || 
ment, and the sub-contractor is substituted as the || 
original contractor; or ifnot, the thing is a nullity. | 
I believe that is the state of the case. 

Mr. DAVIS. [think the Senator from Min- |} 
nesota-states it correctly. We are now legislating, | 
however, to-provide for a case which does not l! 


arise under the laws—the payment of interest. 
What construction the legislation we are to make 
will receive is doubtful. The amendment of the 


| Senator from Georgia makes it clear. Butas the 


original contractor, who might be esteemed the 
persor referred to in the law, has no claim on the 
Government—is not, in point of fact, as the Sena- 
torfrom Minnesotastates, the contractor for whom 
we are making this provision—did not perform the 
service, it seems to me, the amendment is clearly 
correct. . 

Mr. RICE. Permit me to suggest that the 
amendment is useless, because there is no such 
thing as a sub-contractor known to the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. DAVIS. He is not the original bidder. 

Mr. RICE. ‘here is no such thing as a sub- 
contractor known tothe Department; the contract- 
or is known there, and he is either the man who 
made the original bid, or the man who occupies 
the place of the original contractor by transfer. 

Mr. DAVIS. [haveno preference for language, 
so that the idea is expressed. 

Mr. RICE. There is but one class of contract- 
ors known at the Department. There are nu- 
merous cases at the Department of sub-contractors 
coming in, but they are then received in place of 
the original contractors, and are known there as 
contractors. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I believe the practice of 
the Department has been this: when there is a 
contract made by the Department for the trans- 
portation of the mail, if the contractor assigns his 
whole contract over to a third person, that person 
may be received, and if satisfactory to the De- 
partment he is‘received, as a substitute for the 


other, giving the proper securities, and he is then | 


known on the books of the Department, and the 
Department deals with him as if he were an ori- 
ginal contractor; but he must be the assignee of 
the whole contract. The sub-letting of parts to 
this man, that man, and the other, asis frequently 
done, is unknown to the Department altogether. 
They have not the names of these sub-contractors, 
Under-letters are not known there. They donot 
deal with them; give no orders to them. It is 
only the contractor who originally took the con- 
tract, or the person to whom he assigned the whole 
contract, and who has been received in his place, 
that is known there. That I believe to be its true 
condition. Now I think that undertaking to deal 
with the persons that sub-let would be requiring 


| the Department to take notice of people whom 


they have no means of knowing. 

Mr. TOOMBS. The explanation given by both 
the Senators shows precisely the necessity for 
this amendment, I speak what I do know when 
I say, that there is a class of people who lie about 
Washington city, who have some means of inform- 


ation, somehow or other, and they take a whole | 


baich of contracts for carrying the mail in Texas 


or Arkansas, or somewhere else, and they take a į 


contract perhaps for $50,000, and then sub-lct it to 
responsible persons for $40,000. I do not intend 
that such people shall have this money, if I can 
help it. J desire that the men who took the con- 
tract for the $40,000, and who carried the mail, 
shall have it. If you will say in the bill that no- 
body shall have this money but the people who 
actually carried the mail, I shall be content; but 
on what principle will Congress give a man dam- 
ages who has never been damaged at all; who has 
done no public service except prowling about this 
city and getting information, probably improp- 
erly, through the Departments, so as to get con- 
tracts, and then sell them out to honest men fora 
profit? Ido not think such a man ought to have 
the moncy, and he never shail haveit by my vote, 

Mr. RICE. The Senator makesa mistake, The 
original contractor cannot draw the pay when he 
has assigned the contract to a sub-contractor; the 
original contractor cannot receive the money if 
the assignment has been recognized by the De- 
partment, If ithas not been recognized, itis a 
mere private agreement, and the Department has 
nothing to do@@ith it. i 

Mr. TOOMBS. My friend and I do not agree. 
Iam not pretending to explain the various de- 
vices by which they do the thing; but I wantthis 
money to go to the men who have carried the 
mail, and who have suffered by not getting the 
paye If you can fix the amendment better than 

ave 


ables you to use better language to accomplish 


done; if your knowledge of the matteren- | 


the object, very well; but I do not wish the man 
who has done no service, and who has not been 
injured by non-payment, to get the money. If 

ou mean togive it to those people who are prowl- 
ing about here, because they are nominally the 
legal contractors, I am opposed to it. 

My. RICE. I do not acknowledge any one 
prowling about here for any purpose whatever. 
think my friend from Georgia is mistaken in re- 
gard to one point. Task him this question: would 
he have a sub-contractor, who had not been ac- 
knowledged as such by the Department, included 
in his amendment? 

Mr. TOOMBS. Certainly, I would. 
the meritorious man. 

Mr. RICE. Very well, sir. You may go back 
in the history of this Government to the begin- 
ning, and act on that principle, and_there is not 
money enough in the Treasury of the United 
States, and will not be for years, to pay all the 
people who would come within that class of cases. 
There may be private arrangements, made by a 
large contractor, with forty different persons. 
Perhaps he has never paid them. They did not 
make a contract with him -on the credit of the 
Government. They made their agreements with 
him as an individual, and upon his individual re- 
sponsibility. In. many instances, sub-contractors 
have been defrauded of their pay. If the Gov- 
ernmentundertakes to stepin, and redress all such 
wrongs, it will open adoor thatwill not be closed 
for the next ten years, So faras sub-contractors 
have been acknowledged by the Government as 
such, and they cannot legally be sub-contractors 
unless they are acknowledged, this bill author- 
izes the payment of the money to them. Several 
cases of the same kind have been brought to my 
notice. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I would suggest to the 
honorable Senator from Georgia to amend his 
amendment by the insertion of two or three words. 
After saying, ‘‘ who have actually performed the 
service,” let him add, “and who have been ac- 
cepted by the Department.’’ 

Mr. TOOMBS. That is not the object; and that 
will give it to exactly the wrong men. There is 
a large class of cases such as my friend from Min- 


He is 


į nesota has spoken of. {am aware of the evil to 
| which he has alluded. My amendment, however, 


opens no case but the one which it mentions spe- 
cifically. Youare now proposing to give abounty. 
You are not giving legal damages or legal interest; 
but zou are going to give interest as damages for 
not having paid these people promptly. They 
have suffered by non-payment; and you propose 
to reimburse them by paying them interest. Shall 
you give that interest to the man who suffered 


j damage, or to the man who was speculating on 


the Government? I do not care what you call 
him; I donotknow whether the Department knows 
him ornot. If the Department does not know 
him, I want to know him. I want the money to 
go to the meritorious man, and not to the man 
who has let out his contract. 

Mr. FITCH. In my estimation, the error of 
this proceeding consists in the fact that the Sen- 
ator who moved this amendment overlooks a fact 
notorious in the transportation of the mail. The 
contractors frequently become contractors on very 
many routes; they must sub-let those contracts; 
but the man who makes a sub-contract is not 
known to the Department; the principal contractor 
is the only one known there. In the late diffi- 
culties which have been attendant upon the mail 
service, the principal contractors have been the 
partics who have advanced the money to their 
own sub-contractors—they have been constrained 
to do so—and yct this amendment would give the 
interest to the sub-contractor who has already had 
the principal. The principal contractor comes here 
and says: ‘i have paid this money for the trans- 
portation of the mail out of my own pocket; I de- 
sire theinterest.’? Rutthisamendment would give 
it to the sub-contractor, who has already been paid 
in full, for he is the one who has actually per- 
formed the service. j 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. The difficulty which Ihave 
with the amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
is simply this: that it will force upon the Depart- 
ment the settlement of a thousand questions he- 
tween contractors and sub-contractors upon which 
there is no knowledge inthe Department. Jt will 
force upon the Department, in the administration 
of this law, and in the payment of the interest, 
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the trial and disposition of a thousand questions 
upon which it has no evidence whatever. Again: 
the contractor, who has been accepted by the De- 

artment, and who has sub-let various portions of 
his contract, may have paid the whole money due 
by the terms of his sub-contracts. Suppose that 
Mr. Corcoran, or any other very rich man in the 
city of Washington, had taken a contract to carry 
one of the important mails of the country, and had 
sub-contracted it to various railroads. “The Gov- 
ernment failing to pay Mr. Corcoran, he goes on 
and pays the railroad companies. The parties 
with whom he made his sub-contracts get the 
money from him; he has gone without the inter- 
est of the moncy which he has paid; he is the 
party with whom the Government deals, and the 
only party that the Government knows anything 
about. T will admit that if Mr. Corcoran, after- 
taking this contract, had sub-let it all to a third 
person, and that person had come to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and been accepted as 
a contractor, and the Government had entered 
into obligations with him to pay him the money, 
he would be entitled to the interest; because the 
Government had failed to pay him. JT should 
favor the amendment of the honorable Senator 
from Georgia.if it was confined to those sub-con- 
tractors who had been recognized as such by the 
Department; for then the Department would have 
the means within its power by which it could 
administer the law. 

Mr. HUNTER. Will the Senator allow me 
to suggest that this section covers that case; be- 
cause, in that event, he would be the contractor 
recognized by the Department, and of course he 
would be paid the amount. The section covers 
that case as it stands. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I agree entirely with the 
honorable Senator trom Georgia in saying that no 
man should receive damages who has not suffered 
damage; but if a contractor who is perfectly re- 
sponsible has taken a contract to carry the mails, 
and sub-let it to sub-contractors, and has gone on 
himsclf and paid them outof his own pocket, and 
out of his own means, he is the man who suffers 
damage, because the Government ought to have 
furnished him the money to pay them, and he has 
lost interest. He is the man who ought to have 
it; and he is the man with whom the Government 
deals, and the man who has been recognized as 
dealing with the Government. If, however, you 
adopt this amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia, in the general terms in which he has offered 
it, it seems to me that it will open a thousand 
questions of difficulty which will give the Depart- | 
ment an endless amount of trouble to determine, 
in the midst of all these contracts and sub-con- 
tracts throughout the United States, who is actu- 
ally to receive the interest. It scems to me that 
such a law would be a very difficult one to ad- | 
minister. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Geor- 
gia was adopted. 

The motion was agrecd to; and the question 
recurred on agrecing to the amendment. 

Mr. TOOMBS called for the yeas and nays, and 
they were ordered; and, being taken, resulted— 
yeas 17, nays 30; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Benjamin, Clay, Clingman, Crittenden, 
Davis, Fitzpatrick, Hammond, Haun, Hemphill, Iverson, 
Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of Tennessee, Nicholson, 
Powell, Slidell, Toombs, and Wigfall—17. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Bayard, Bingham, Bragg, 
Bright, Chandler, Clark, Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Dur- 
kee, Fessenden, Fitch, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Gwin, Hale, 
Hamlin, Harlan, Hunter, Lane, Mason, Pearce, Rice, 
Saulsbury, Seward, Simmons, Trumbull, and Wade—30. 

So the amendment of Mr. Toomus was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
recurs on the amendment moved by the Commit- 
tee on Finance to the third section of the bill. 

The amcndment was agrecd to. 

The next amendment of the Finance Committee 
was to insert, as a new section: 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That all laws author- |; 
izing the franking privilege be, and the same are hereby, 
repealed, from and after the first day of May next: Pro- 
vided, All persons now authorized by law to frank, by i 
dorsing their names and designation by which the right is 
conferred upon them, on all matter mailed by them, shall 
be exempt from prepayment of postage; but the postagcon 
such mail matter shall be due and payable by the person 


or persons to whom the same may be directed, at the point 
of destination. | 


Mr. HUNTER. This amendment speaks for |! 


itself, with the exception, perhaps, of the latter 
clause. That is designed to provide for the case 
where a member has to write to his constituents 
on business of their own; and then, instead of 
having to prepay his letter, he is to put his name 
on it, and the constituent can take the letter out 
on paying the postage. 

Mr. HAMLIN. [think Ihave uniformly voted 
for the abolition of the franking privilege. It is 
amatter which has been a good deal mooted in 
Congress; and I do not now recollect that I have 
ever given a vote against abolishing that privilege 
when we have been allowed to vote upon the direct 
proposition. I think I shall continue to pursue 
that course. But while I say that, I certainly will 
notvote for this amendment. It has no business 
here, although it comes from a very respectable 
committee—one of which I have a very high opin- 
ion. tis an amgndment toa bill to which it does 
not belong; and I am surprised that the Finance 
Committee should have reported it. It is true, 
we do not now find ourselves in the same condition 
that we were in near the close of the last session of 
Congress, when we were driven to a defeat of the 
regular Post Office appropriation bill in conse- 
quence ofa disagreement between the two Houses, 
partly upon this very question. We are early in 
the session, and we may send this proposition to 
the House of Representatives; ane that House 
may reject it, and it may come back again here; 
but all this process consumes time. You may 
seize upon this occasion for the purpose of forc- 
ing the other House, if you choose to try to 
foree it, into an affirmative vote on this propo- 
sition. 1 do not believe in the wisdom of that 
kind of legislation. I do not suppose such was 
the intention of the committee; but I say you may 
do it; you may avail yourselves of this means, if 


| you choose, for that purpose; but I think it is an 


improper method of legislation. Let us have the 
proposition to abolish the franking*privilege in a 
clean, naked bill, and it shall have my vote now, 
and on all occasions; but I do believe, as I be- 
lieved at a former period when this proposition 
was offered to an appropriation bill, that itis con- 
necting two things which are entirely distinct, and 
which ought not to be united. For these reasons, 
while I still maintain the opinion I have always 
maintained in regard to the franking privilege, I 
will not vote for this amendment, even if every 
other Senator does. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I am in 
favor of abolishing the franking privilege, but I 
am for doing it clean. Iam opposed to the pro- 
viso in this amendment, which authorizes persons 
now exercising the franking privilege to send 
matter through the mails without the prepayment 
of postage. I want to sec this privilege abolished 
entirely, and to place those who now exercise it 
on the same footing with other persons. I desire 


| to have a separate vote upon that branch of the 


amendment; or, perhaps the more proper mode 
would be to move to strike out the proviso. I 
make that distinct motion, if it is in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is in order. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I move, then, to amend 
the amendment of the committee by striking out 
the proviso. My reason for wishing to abolish 
the franking privilege, without going into any 


argument on the subject, is chiefly on account of - 


the gross abuse of that privilege. I understand 
that persons are in the habit of lending their 
names, as it were, to frank documents; I have 
been told so. Ido not think that the law ever 
contemplated that the franking privilege should 
be exercised by any person except the Individual 
to whom it was given. Ido not think he hasany 
authority to-allow anybody else to write his name 
for him, even in his presence. I think it was in- 
tended to be a personal privilege, that he himself 
should indorse his name on the mail matter, what- 
ever it might be. We know, however, that a 


practice has grown up, which I am told still pre- 


i vails in this city, under which thousands and tens 


of thousands of documentsarc being sent off with 
the name of the party franking them written bya 
clerk or some other person. According to my 
understanding of the law, that is not proper. f 
think gross abuses have grown up under this 
franking privilege, and Tam for abolishing it, and 


! doing it thoroughly, without allowing any frank- 


ing, by members or others, to be charged to the 
constituent who receives the documents. | move 
ia strike out the proviso, 


Mr. FESSENDEN. F think my friend*from 
Minois can hardly -have understood the explana- 
tion given by the chairman of the Finance: Com- 
mittee in relation to this matter. He-will observe 
that if the franking privilege is abolished wholly; 
the result, inevitably, is to place a very heavy 


‘burden on members of Congress, and especial 


on Senators, who have a very large correspond- 
ence. Now, unless some provision of this kind 
is made, and we answer the letters of our constitu- 
ents written to us upon ‘their own’ business; we 


_must pay the postage out of our own pockets. “The 


intention and effect of this provision is‘simply this: 
that while those who communicate with ts, on 
business interesting to themselves, pay the post- 
age of the letters which they send to us, we, by 
placing our names on the back of the reply, may 
compel these persons to pay postage on our ah- 
swers to them, instead of placing upon us the bur- 
den of paying postage for correspondence upon 
their affairs, as we otherwise should have to do. 
It is quite obvious that if we abuse that privilege 
by placing on others a burden which docs not: bẹ- 
long to them—if, for instance, We-write:to a con- 
stituent on ourown business, and frank the letter, 
and. he has to pay postage, he will: not take the. 
letter out ofthe office. He knows whether the let- 
ter is interesting to him, or not; he knowsavhether 
he is in communication with us on-business mat- 
ters in which he is interested. If he is, there is 
no sensible reason in the world why we should 
bear the burden of correspondence with people 
all through our several States, upon matters in 
which we have no interest, and in regard to which 
we are put to trouble for the benefit of others. 

T do not see that this provision, as it stands, is 
liable to do any harm; because, by lending franks 
in that case, the individuals who get those franks 
would not be able to rob the post office, because 
the postage must be paid somewhere; and, if not 
paid at this cnd of the route, it must be at the 
other, for the letter or document directed under 
our frank could not be taken out of the office until 
the postage was paid. There would, therefore, 
be no object in the world which anybody pos- 
sessed of the franking privilege could have tolend 
his frank to other people, for nothing would be 
saved by it; postage would be paid in the same 
way. Take away the inducement, and you take 
away the abuse; there would be no further dan- 
ger of the abuse when nothing was to be gained 
by it. Ido not sec, therefore, that the difficulty 
which the Senator from Ilinois suggests as exist- 
ing now, would remain undcr the state of things 
proposed to be accomplished by the provisions of 
this amendment. 

Mr. RICE. Mr. President, the question now 
before the Senate, in the bill which has been sent 
to us by the House of Representatives, is in re- 
gard to paying the honest debts of the Govern- 
ment. If this moncy is duc to the mail contract- 
ors, lct us appropriate it, and pay them, and not 
longer prevent their recciving their just dues by 
attempting to put on this bill amendments thatare 
not germane to the subject-matter. Iam opposed 
to the franking privilege, and I will go for an 
separate bill for its abolition, or I will vote for it 
as an amendment to any bil] to which sucha pro- 
vision will be germane; but this is a bill to make 
an appropriation to pay debts; and as these debts 
are honestly due, let us honestly appropriate the 
money to pay them, without proposing amend- 
ments that must inevitably create delay. Let us 
take one thing ata time, meet it upon its own 
merits, and dispose of it. I am opposed to: all 
amendments that will have a tendency to embar- 
rass or delay this bill. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Mr. President, according to 
the report of the Postmaster General, there is, at 
the present rates of postage, an annual deficiency 
of between five and six million dollars in the postal 
Department of this Government. „A very large 
proportion of this deficiency originated in the last 
fiscal year, and probably some of it before that’ 
time. There is no special merit in these contract- 
ors more than in any other class of public cred- 
itors. They arc numerous, theyare active, they 
are importunate. Except in these respects, Í 
know not that they have any higher claim to the 
legislation of Congress than any other equal body 
of men in the public service. 

Modifications and amendments of the postal 
service of the country have been again and again 


| introduced on appropriation bills. Some ten mil- 
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lion cof the very ‘deficiency provided ‘for in this 
jill-was in-the postal appropriation bill that was 
rejected atthe leet Congress. That-is the ordi- 
nary: mode-of. making such provisions. At one 
tinte, the Post Office appropriation bill was made 
the. means of reducing the postage—a measure 
‘which bas got us:into a great deal of this trouble, 


aid whicb: has caused. a great portion of these | 


deficiencies. The speediest and the best way, as 
everybody knows, to pass a measure of this kind, 
isto. attach it to an.appropriation bill. That is one 
redson why J am in favor of this amendment here. 

Phere are two classes. of people who are in 
favor. of abolishing the franking privilege. One 
really want it; they want it because it is right; 
because itis tothe public advantage; and there- 
fore:they take any and all opportunities in legiti- 
mate legislation to getit. ‘There is another class 
who want:to vote for it whenever it cannot pass; 


who are. perfectly willing, like the Senator from |] 


Maine, [Mr. Hamuin,] to vote for.itin an inde- 
pendent bill, because independent bills are easily 
smothered. We understand what is meant by 
independent legislation. We cannot shut our 
eyes to the facts around us. Iam one of those 
.who want to abolish the franking privilege, and I 
am willing to vote for its abolition whenever the 
proposigion is presented to me ina shape in which 
Itean-be effectual. 1 know of no bill with influ- 
ences behind it that will get it through quicker 
than this. . It came to us before the organization 
of the House of Representatives; it goes with 
lightning speed through this House, and there- 
fore I say that it affords the best and quickest 
way of getting a real reform, which I believe was 
voted: for unanimously by this body in the fast 
Congress. I say the vote was unanimous; there 
may possibly have been two or three votes against 
it, but not more. łam for putting it here. His 
a plain, simple proposition. The Postmaster 
General tells us that this privilege costs the Pest 
Office: Department $1,800,000 a year directly; that 
the free matter going through the mails, if charged 
even at the present low rate of postage, would 
bring the Department a revenue of $1,800,000 a 
year. Now, when we are voting money out of 
the public Treasury to supply the deficiencies of 
this Department, when we are going to the pock- 
“ets of the people to pay the cost of the business 
of letter-writers, of professional men, and of mer- 
chants, can there be a better time to endeavor to 
release the people from some of their burdens? 
You propose now to put your hands into the 
pockets of the people—litcrate and illiterate; those 
who write letters, and those who do not write; all 
the agricultural people of the country—for the 
benefit of a class whose sufferings are no more 
meritorious than the labors of the industrial 
classes of your people. A bill goes through with 
more than railroad speed which puts burdens on 
their backs, but you will not lift a finger to take 
one off. This single proposition will effect a 
direct saving of $1,800,000 a year to the Depart- 
ment, according to the report of the Postmaster 
General; and here we find ourselves deficient 
$5,000,000 a year in this-Department, and it is 
objected thata bill providing for such deficiencies 
is-not.a proper place for an amendment like this. 
I say itis. 


‘The deficiencies provided for by this bill do not |! 


all grow out of the failure of the Post Office appro- 
priation bill at the last session. Five million of 
these deficiencies would exist even if you passed 
forty Post Office bills, unless you authorized the 
Department to go into the Treasury to an unlim- 
ited extentin order to pay for the correspondence 
of the mercantile and other classes. 
ciency. for which this bill provides does not result 
from defeating the Post Office bill; but it is the 
result of your postal system; and this is the right 
time, and this bill is a right place, to effect re- 
forms in that system, 

The Senato¥ from Maine [Mr. Hamurs] ex- 
presses astonishment at such a proposition being 
offered here. Let:me ask him, how was the Post 
Office Department got into this predicament? Was 
it not by a proposition contained in a Post Office 
appropriation bill? { believe it was by a section 
in an appropriation bill that the. postage was re- 
duced from five to three cents. Now,-when we 
want a real reform, you say: ‘Oh, no! take any 
form but this; thigis hkely to get through; contract- 
ors.are about here; there are contractors through- 
out the United States in every man’s district; 


The defi- | 


i this bill must go through; and therefore they 
i will put the proposition in some other bill, They 
| are willing to pass it in a separate bill. Suppose 


I 
i 
| It will be passed by the Senate, go to the House 
| of Representatives, and be placed upon’ the Cal- 
endar of that House to sleep forever, so that men 
may go home and say, *‘ We voted for it, but it 
did not-comeé up.” It is very easy for men to 
make it impossible for a bill to come up there, 
and then go to the people and say they are in favor 
| ofa thing, when they have used no good faith or 
real exertions to pass it. Here is a simple ques- 
tion. We do not need to argue it at all. Every 
gentleman’s mind is made up; it need not take five 
minutes. The objection scems to be, that thisis 
| the wrong place for it. That {1 have disposed of. 
.The next objection, that made by the Senator 
from Ilinois, is in relation to the proviso con- 
tained in this amendment. I think that proviso 
is eminently just, and it was incorporated in the 
amendment for the reasons given by the Senator 
| from Maine, (Mr. Fessenpen.] ‘They are good. 
| The amendment abolishes the franking privilege 
| to every extent, at once and forever, If it be 
| adopted, all letters sent to members of Congress 
| must be prepaid; whoever writes them must pay 
postage. Then it was said, and said with a good 
deal of force, many members of Congress can- 
not very well bear the burdens of their duties; it 
| becomes their duty to write to their constituents 
| on thcir business, or the public pusiness, and it 
| is proper to do it on many accounts. These are 
| expenses not growing out of the member’s own 
| business, but out of the publie business; it re- 
| sults not from his private correspondence, but 
| from his attention to his public dutics. Now, is 
; it legitimate to throw the expense which grows 
| out of his attention to the business of the people 
| 
| 


i on the pocket of the member himself? Ido not 
think itis. Isdo not think it is fair to put even 
$100 or $200 expenses for postage ona gentleman 
| who is acting in the service of the people. The 
| persons benefited ought to payit. The man who 
| writes to him pays for his letter before it is sent, 
| and when the member writes to him make him 
pay again. That is what the proviso docs. It 
| is not an anomaly even in our system; and if it 
į was, that would be no objection to it. Newspa- 
pers are sent through the post office without the 
| postage being prepaid. 
i required to be prepaid, but there are receipts for 
mail matter at the office where it is received. 
| This proviso simply puts this burden on those 
| who are benefited by the correspondence. 
|| would not perhaps be. just to put it on members 
|| of Congress, some of whom are very little able 
i to bear it, and to many of whom it would be an 
| inconvenience to bear it. Probably those who 
| are most industrious, who have a constituency 


i the most overworked, are the least able to bear 
| it; but distributing it among his constituents, ac- 
cording to the business of each, it amounts to 


paying other people’s expenses, and distributes 
it this burden among those who are benefited by 
|| the correspondence. IT think that is a just and 
|a sound principle, and the Finance Committee 
|| adopted it for that reason. 

| Isay then to the friends of this measure, the 
i| place is eminently proper. Why? Because it is 
| most likely to succeed here. The proviso is em- 
il inently just. Why? Because it distributes this 
burden of postage where it ought to be. For 
both reasons, both as to time an& place, this 
amendment ought to commend itself to the friends 
of the abolition of the franking privilege. 

Mr. HALE. Tam not going to say a word on 
the bill; but I desire to movea very slight amend- 
ment to the amendment. If I heard itread aright, 
i! it fixes the time when it is to go into operation at 
| the Ist of May. I have no doubt that is.as en- 
tirely accidental as anything could well be; it was 
|; putin, I suppose, because Some time must be put 
|i m; but I prefer to change it to the Ist of April; 
j and for this simple reason: by extending it to the 
|| Ist of May, you carry the franking privilege all 
| through the Charleston convention that sits in 
| April, and cut it off from the Republicans, whose 
} convention sits in June, Makeit the Ist of April, 
4 and you will cut them both off. 


it is put in aseparate bill: what will be the result? | 


I know that letters are | 


It | 


| litle or nothing. The amendmeit, while pro- | 
| viding for the total abolition of the franking priv- | 
i iege, simply protects the public servant from | 


Mr. TOOMBS. Ihave no objection to that. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Itis a little singular to me, 


Mr. President, that this proposition to ga into the 
whole question of postage should come up on this 
deficiency bill. I tried very hard this morning to 
induce the committee to include in this bill another 
description of contractors, just as meritorious as 
these, who are waiting for their pay; but the com- 
mittee said there was such a pressing necessity for 
the passage of the bill, that if anybody else was 
provided for in it but these mail contractors, it 
could not pass to-day. IJ find now, however, that 
the committee have proposed a thing here which 
defeated the whole bill last year. 

Iam not one of those who intend to abuse the 
franking privilege if I keep it, or who cares much 
about it if T do not have it; but I have no idea of 
having such a privilege taken from the members 
of Congress upon a deficiency bill to pay contract- 
ors, and to be hurried through by the necessities 
of the public. If there is merit in this question, 
it will carry itself. But the Senator from Georgia 
says that unless‘it is put on some such bill as this, 
it will not rise from the table of the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives until doomsday; for 
that, I believe, is about the time to which the dis- 
solution of the Union is to be postponed. 

If itis a great privilege to members of Congress 
to buy speeches and frank them for their constit- 
uents, I have no great objection to losing that 
privilege; and that is about all the burden which 
Is cast on the postal system by it. 1 have no 
doubt that, if all the free mail matter which is 
now carried, was charged at regular rates, and 
you could get letter postage on the speeches that 
are sent out, you would get a vast amount into 
the Treasury; but that is not the great evil, that 
is not the way the public coffers are drained the 
most. Itis by printing such an everlasting amount 
of documents, that it is enough to wear anybody 
out to frank them, much less to pay for printing 
them; and I suppose it was principally for that 
purpose that the franking privilege was to be taken 
away. 

Tam willing to consider this question, and to 
debate it temperately; but I say that. this bill is, 
of all others, the most improper place for a pro- 
vision of this kind. If there is any foundation 
for the bill itself, and for its being urged through 
the other House before it was fairly organized, 
and coming here, and without waiting twenty-four 
hours, being considered to the exclusion of every- 
thing else, and to shut out everybody but mail 
contractors, who seem to have suffered more gen- 
erally than others, I think this is an improper 
place for the proposition, F think the objection 
taken by the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hamum] 
was well taken. The proper consideration of this 
question would require a great deal of debate; 


| and, to insist on it here, is an attempt to force the 
i that have most to do here, and who are therefore |! 


other House to do what they refused to do, to 
submit to other terms than those they sent to us, 
in order to get this. privilege, as it is called, away 
from them. I think there was a plan adopted a 
year or two ago by which astatement of the num- 
ber of documents franked by Senators was pub- 
licly read here; and, if it was followed up every 
year, it would bring home the abuse of the priv- 
lege to those persons who abused it. It makes 
some difference to hear a man’s name read here 
as having franked three hundred thousand docu- 
ments in one year, while another had franked but 
three hundred—a great disparity; and, I think, 
after a while gentlemen would be a little more care- 
ful of their franks. 

But whatever may be the final determination of 
the Senate, I think this is an improper method 
of trying to force the measure through Congress 
upon a bill that is intended, honestly intended, for 
the relief of people out of doors, who are really 
suffering for the want of money honestly dug, on 
which we are paying interest while we are de- 
bating this question; and the interest ón the sum 
due. will amount to more than the franking privi- 
lege costs, if you keep it up three or four months. 
If the measure can be brought up at some other 
ume, it is perfectly indifferent to me whether the 
franking privilege be withdrawn or not; but 
whenever it comes up, I desire to have some in- 
formation in reference to the printed matter that 
is sent through the mails. It is my deliberate 
judgment that it costs $3,000,000 a year more 
than it comes to. Ido not say that I should not 


be willing to pay it i§ money enough came from 
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other sources to do it, but I am not for putting || 
that sort of burden on the Treasury. I know it 
is said to be done with a view to educate the 
people, and it is considered to be a public benefit 
, that all this printed matter should go free through 
the mails. I do not suppose the argument applies 
so. particularly to the franked matter as to some 
other free matter. I do not know what the Post- 
master General has reported, but I suppose the 
postage on all the free matter that goes through 
` the mails might amount to as much as has been 
stated. But to spring such a question as this on 
the Senate, in a bill which-was designed to go 
through the first day, is, I think, an unfair way 
of legislation. If, as the Senator from Georgia 
thinks, there is so much merit in the proposition, 
why can it not carry itself through without mak- 
ing the necessities of the mail contractors a pack- 
horse to carry it? Ido not like to put these riders 
on the necessities of people out of doors, so as to 
force us to do something we otherwise should not 
do. I think, if the amendment were withdrawn 
and a separate bill brought in to accomplish the 
purpose, we could take the time and discuss it 
when we could do it with more deliberation and | 
justice to other people. ° 

Mr. COLLA MER. Mr. President, it may be 
of some use to consider briefly the present condi- 
tion of things with regard. to the franking privi- 
lege. Previous to the year 1847, there was a law | 

roviding that the postmaster in this city should 

eep an account of all the franked and free matter 
which was passed, by the heads of Departments 
or by members of Congress, through the post 
office; and that.accaunt was to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the two Houses, and out of the 
funds of the proper Departments. In 1847, that 
law was repealed; and it was provided that, in 
lieu of kecping any account of the free matter, the |) 
Post Office Department should be paid the sum of 
$200,000 a year. The twelfth section of the act | 
of March 3, 1847, provides: 

“That so much of the sixth section of the act to which 
this is supplementary as requires the Postmaster General į; 
to cause accounts of the postage that would be chargeable 
by the rates prescribed in said act upon all matter passing 
free through the mail, and that the same shall be paid to the | 
Post Office Department from the contingent funds of the 
two Houses of Congress, and of the other Departments of 
the Government, for which such mail service may have 
been performed, be, and the same is hereby, repealed; and 
that, in lieu of such payment, and in compeusation forsuch | 
mail services as may be performed for the several Depart- | 
ments of the Government, there shall be paid to the Post 
Office Department, (rom the Treasury, for each year’s ser- 
vice, tie sum of $200,000.” 

In 1851, there was added to that $560,000, to be 
paid annually out of the Treasury for the franked 
matter. Theact of reducing therates of postage, 
passed in 1851, provides: 

‘That there shall be paid to the Post Office Department, 
in further payment and*compensation for the mail service 
performed tor the two Houses of Congress, and the other 
Departments and officers of the Government, in the trans- | 
portation of tree matter, the sum of $500,090 por year, which | 
shail be paid quarterly ont of any moneys in the Treasury | 
not otherwise appropriated.” 


These provisions remain the law now; and there 
is annually paid, not out of the postage moncy, | 
but out of the general Treasury, $700,000 to the 

General Post Office, to cover the expense of the 
franked mattcr of members of Congress and of 
the Departments. If the provision now presented 
by the Finance Committee shall pass, still the 
$700,000 will have to be paid. ‘The passing of this 
amendment -will not relieve the Treasury at ail. 

I mention this to show that the entering upon 
legislation in regard to this subject—and I am | 
free to say that I am desirous of secing the frank- 
ing privilege repealed altogether—requires prepa- 
ration and care, the comparing of the different 
parts of the system, and making the provisions 
consistent with cach other, so that we shall bring | 
about the purpose intended to be effected; but we 
shall not do it in this way. I agree entirely with | 
the honorable Senator from Rhode Island. Ido) 
not want to speak in disparagement of the pro- 
-ceedings of a former year; butit is quite clear that 
when we undertook to make appropriations for 
the Post Office Department last year, the result | 
was, that, because of the various provisions that 
were put on the bill not necessary for the support || 
of the Department, with relation to the franking 
privilege and a variety of other things, it failed 
altogether. 


|i 

: i 
Now, these contractors have gone on; these em- |; 
ployés of the Department have proceeded in the i: 


> 


contain very strange provisions. One providesthat 
each member shali be furnished with $175 worth 
of postage stamps. Does the Post Office Depart- 
ment expect to getalong by having us buy stamps 
from them to the amount of $175 for cach mem- 
ber of Congress, and have that as a substitute for 
the present provision by which they are paid 
$700,000 a year, which will cover more than two 
thousand dollars’ worth to cach member? 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I desire to ask 
the Senator one question here. Ele, atone time, oc~ 
cupied the position of Postmaster General. Lask 
him if, with the knowledge he then acquired, he 
does not believe that, if we struck off the frank- 
ing privilege, there would still be a large deficiency 
existing that would require these $700,000, or some 
other appropriation, to carry on the ordinary ser- 
vice of the Department? 

Mr. COLLAMER. If the gentleman considers 
an answer from me of any importance, I will give 
it to him with great frankness. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. T certainly con- 
sider the Senator from Vermont high authority 
on questions of this kind. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Ihaveexplaincd my views 
heretofore on the general subject in the Senate, 
and received attention from some gentlemen, and 
from some probably not. When I had the honor, 
if it be an honor, or at any-rate, when I had the 
labor of having charge of that Department of the 
Government, it was managed under the fiveand ten 
cent system of postage—five cents, I think, for all 
distances under three thousand miles, and ten cents 
for all over that. With those rates of postage, the 
Post Office Department paid all its expenses, and 
we did not then have the annual appropriation of 
$500,000, to which I have called attention. Then 
the $200,000 per annum, which wasappropriated in 
1847, wasnotdrawn for. We had noright to draw 
for it until our postage moncy became exhausted, 
We had no oceasion for it, and it was not drawn. 
Under those rates of postage the Department paid 
for itself. A good deal of effort was made at that 
period to have the postage reduced. According 
to my understanding of the functions and duties 
of the Department, f reported against it, and it 
was not reduced during the time that 1 remained 
there. I left the Department in 1850. ‘The re- 
port of 1850, made by my successor, Mr. Hall, 
will showa whole year’s work of mine, for | left 
there in July, having donc the whole year’s work 
that he reported in December. In 1851, the post- 
age was reduced to three cents. Ido not know 
how much gentlemen believed it would increas 
the income of the Department, on the ground that 
by having less postage you would have more let- 
ters. Inever believed much in that sort of rcason- 
ing; nor has the amount of letters very essentially 
inereased, though it has somewhat; but I doubt 
whether it has increased in proportion to the in- 
crease of population, But a grcat many more 
things have addcd, since that, to the expenses of 


the Department. The settlements of our country | 


have extended, and the mai] service has spread very 
far and wide since then; it has gone to the Pacific. 
I believe Iset up an overland mail myself to Santa 


Fé, and one to Salt Lake, but not to the Pacific, | 
to which one is now run at an expense of $600,000 


a year. Our service by way of the Isthmus was 
then going on. There has not only been a re- 
duction of postage, but a very great increase of 
expense; and in my opinion, the revenues of the 
Department cannot mett its expenses, under any 
management, at the present rate of postage and 


| the present amount of service; but an appropria- 


tion from the Treasury, and a somewhat heavy 


|! one, will be annually required. . | 
But, sir, I do not believe anything in the idea a 
which the head of the Department has sometimes ; 


entertained, that he will be relieved very much by 
the abolition of the franking privilege. 


fiake it: 


asa matter of course, that if Wwe- abolish the 
ing privilege, we shall take away. the. $700) 
which is the annual appropriation to the. Depart 
ment in compensation forit.. Lpresume-they will 
go together... Hf itis provided that the matter now 
franked shall be paid for according to the usual 
rate of postage, my impressiow is that very: much: 
of the frankced: matter will not be printed. The 
Department seem to consider that they would:re- 
ceive just as much on’ the franked matter when’ 
the privilege is abolished, as the postage on that 
matter would amount to if it weré sent through’ 
the mail by private individuals. . My idea is, and: 
I have no doubt. many gentlernen-who' desire to 
do away with the franking privilege expect, that 
by that means the result will. be, as documents 
cannot be sent off free, we shall stop printing: 
them. That is what I expect and desire. In-my 
estimation, at the end of three years after abolish- 
ing the franking privilege, and depending on thé 
franked matter being paid, the Department would 
not obtain as much from it as they now get from 
the annual appropriation’ of $700,000. : Then the: 
franked matter would not be printed; or, if printed, 
it would not be sent off, if we had to pay for send- 
ing it. The result would be that the Department 
would lose the carrying of the franked matter, and 
lose the $700,000 a year also. 

If the honorable gentleman from Arkansas asks 
me whether as much as that will not be necessary: 
to come out of the Treasury under the present 
rate of postage, I tell him, undoubtedly; and, in 
my opinion, a great deal more than thee You 
will observe, however, that that appropriation is 
made for carrying the franked matter, and there 
will be some of it to carry for the Department, 
even if you pass this provision; and there will be 
enough to cover the occasion, though not any- 
thing like the amount allowed, so that the Depart- 
ment would draw out annually the $700,000, un- 
less we repeal the laws authorizing it when we 
pass this provision. ` 

I did not rise witha view to occupy the time of 
the Senate now. I desire that the question of the 
franking privilege shall be ‘taken into considera- 
tion by itself and properly provided for, and that 
the system which shall take its place. shall go irito 
cffect at a proper time and in a proper way. -I do 
not think it advisable to undertake to encumber 
this little bill to pay for the past services of con- 
tractors, with matiers like this, on which we may 
very well differ. ’ 

Mr. DAVIS. I concur with the Senator from 
Vermont, that the passage of this amendment will 
not suffice alone; in other words, that further legis- 
lation will surely be required, not only in the 
particular case to which he refers, but others. 1 
think, however, it is the entering wedge; and, if 
this amendment is passed, the legislation which 
is necessarily connected with it will follow; but 
if we wait to perfect the whole measure, and to 
connect the abolition of the franking privilege 
with all the laws which are incident toit, we shall 
probably never see the privilege abolished. I, 
therefore, think it is-better, notwithstanding the 


j forcible objections which the Senator from Ver- 


mont has suggested, that we should adopt this 
amendment now, and then go on and perfect the 
lawsin relation to the Post Office Department; and 
l waited in the hope that J should hear him, be- 
cause of his great experience, say that he thought 
it advisable that the revenues of the Department 
should again become subject to the drafts of the 
Department. Wrom the time the revenues of 
the Department were thrown into the Treasury, 
we departed from the policy which had preéxisted, 
and clearly adopted that which led us to rely on 
the Treasury for the support of the Post Office 
Department. [had hoped, therefore, that the Sen- 
ator from Vermont, because of his special knowl- 
edge and great experience, would have given us 
his view in relation to a return to the old policy 
in that respect. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I did not suppose: it the 
appropriate time for that. J have my-views} I 
have heretofore expressed them. Thegentleman 
from Georgia knows what they are. ' ` 

Mr. DAVIS. Itis because of the great value 
T attach to the opinion of the Senator from Ver- 
mont that I expressed my desire to-hear himt on 
that particular point—noi that I supposed he had 
omitted anything wbich I had a right to indicate 
as that which heshould himself have directed his 
attention to. 
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. The amendment, Mr. President, divides itself” 
into two classes of considerations; first, it is to 


reform an abuse, and secondly, it is to change the |} 


policy in relation to the transportation of the mail. 
As to the. abuse, I dissent froma great portion of 
the argument which has been offered, and it seems 
to: direct itself towards. the correspondence of i 
members. That is a small matter, indeed. If 
Senators do allow‘others to put their names and 
thus.exercise the franking privilege, they violate 
the law... That is an offense. I do not speak of 
that.: I; speak of the abuse only. I will here, 
however, say, that I think it is due to my asso- || 
ciates to state that I do not believe the practice 
does prevail of Senators allowing others to write 
their. names to public documents; that exceptions 
have been taken for the rule. 

The abuse, however, in the view which I take 
of it, is the-franking of large documents, burden- 
ing the mails with immense numbers of pounds, 
and as a consequence creating the desire to print 
large: numbers of documents which will be accept- 
able to the constituents of those who have to dis- 
tribute them. It thus, in the first place, imposes 
the expense of transportation in the view we are 
now taking; but connected with that transporta- 
tion is the still greater cost of the material and the 
work which produces the documents thus to be 
sent through the mail. It then embraces the cost 
of transporting the mail, because of the large 
weight which has to be transported. You must 
use wagons and coaches, where otherwise a horse- | 
back mail would do, or you must occupy a large 
portion of a steamboat or rail car; and thus you | 
enhance very greatly the price at which you get 
a contract to carry the mail overa particular route. 
The saving in this respect, I think, would be į 
$3,000,000, atleast. I diminish the sum stated by 
the Postmaster General in relation to the trans- 
portation; I take one half the sum which we have 
paid for printing the documents that are trans- 
ported; I throw out of consideration the reduced 
piee at which the contracts will be taken, and still 

say there will be a saving of $3,000,000. 

Then to reform“this abuse brings this great 
economy in its train. If we print a book which 
our constituents desire, why not wait until they 
ask for the book, and then’ send it through the 
mail at the expense of the person who desires it, 
just as if he sent an order for a book to be pur- 
chased at one of the bookstores of the city? He 
who receives it should pay for the transportation, 
not his neighbors who derive no benefit from it. 
The policy which scems to be looked to as the 
final result.of this amendment, is to make the Post 
Office Department self-sustaining. This is one 
step in that direction; and I do not doubt that the 
Senator from Vermont has correctly said it will 
not suffice for that purpose. It will contribute in 
a small degree. 

Mr. COLLAMER. If the gentleman will in- 
dulge me, I will suggest what is the radical diff- 
culty. Up to 1851, by the Jaw of 1825 and the | 
revision of 1836, it was a standing rule and lim- 
itation that all appropriations made for the mail 
service by Congress should be payable only out 
of money in the Treasury derived from the Post 
Office; and therefore when the appropriation bill 
was passed, no matter whether it said so much 
for keys, so much for mail-bags, so much for | 

ostmasters and all that, we could draw not a dol- | 


ar, mee what came from the Post Office reve- || 


nues. That kept the head of the Department all 
the while limited in its expenses., It operated as | 
a sort of tether. Whenever a man came to inquire | 
whether he would increase such a mail service, or 
set up such a route according to the act establish- | 
ing the post road, he immediately inquired of his 

fiscal agency of the Department-——Mr. Marron, 
as you all know—what is our pecuniary condi- 
tion? Can we,afford to do this thing; can we 
afford to do that, and go on with the ordinary im- 
provement of the Department? A few hours or 
a day or two would enable him to answer. A! 
member of Congress, an honorable Senator, calls 
for.such a piece of service to be 
or increased in his State. 
of the Department, ‘* Well, sir, I do not know; 
this is a large matter; it will cost twenty or thirty 
or one hundred thou 
you will call next week I will inform you; I do 
not know whether Lam able to do it; I will do 
what E can.” At the end of the week he calls i 
again. The Department has examined iis finan- | 


set up in his State, | 


| 
$ 


| posed there had been no change in the law. 


He is told by the head || 


sand dollars; I will see; if | 


cial condition. He answers the gentleman at once, 
“I cannot do that; I find upon examination of 
the state of the Department that I am not able to 
do it.’? He, as an honorable and candid man, is 
satisfied. The people who employ him to go there 
on that business are satisfied. It is ended for the 
time, and the service will be established when it 
can be properly done. 

In 1851, when Congress passed the act estab- 


| lishing the three cent rate of postage, there was a 


provision made in that act, that tle Department 


| should not lessen its ordinary increase of the ser- 


vice of the country, nor should it discontinue any 
service then existing; but it should go on still in- 
creasing the service, notwithstanding the passage 
of that act, and the reduction of the income. 
Then the Department was thrown off without 
limitation, and from that day to this, there has 
been no limit on the Department, and the head of 
the Department may increase all the service, may 
double all the service, and put daily service on 
every route which Congress declares to be a post 
route throughout the United States, and involve 
this Government in not merely five or six million 
but twenty or thirty million a year, if he pleases. 
That has been the condition of the Post Office De- 
partment from 185] to this day. That is its con- 
dition now. Gentlemen may see their way through 
| this; but whether this Government is to have any 
limitation to the expense of that Department, or 
any tether of any kind on it, each gentleman must 
decide for himself. 

Mr.DAVIS. Lam very glad thatI have caused 
the Senator from Vermont to state his opinions 
so distinctly. They agree entirely with my own. 
T wish to see the Postmaster General reduced to 
the necessity of considering the revenue of the 
Department. I wish to leave him with a larger 
discretion than belongs to that condition that 
Congress prescribes—saying, here is a post road, 
and then ordering the Postmaster General to per- 
form the service; and. leaving him without any 
reflection as to the means to come at the end of 
the year, to report how much moncy is required, 
| and to ask Congress to appropriate it, gathering 

as it rolls, increasing in the absence of any re- 
sponsibility, and prompted by the desire of every 
member to increase the facilities for his own con- 
stituents. The evil is one which might have been 
anticipated; which now is clearly seen. The 
sooner, then, we apply a reform to this, the sooner 
we may hope to make that Department self-sus- 
taining. If the rate of postage is found to be too 
low, the Postmaster General, when he depends 
on his revenue, will have every consideration to 


| perceive it promptly, and to call on Congress to 


apply the remedy. Now he has none. 
It has lcd to another abuse. From that time 
down to this, the accumulated amount of annual 


creased corruption hy those who ignorantly sup- 
It 
was not peculiar to that Department, but entered 
also into that of the Treasury, where appropria- 
tions had to be made to cover all the expenses 
connected with customs and custom-houses; and 
those sums have served to increase, or are con- 


|| Stantly presented as increasing, the amount re- 
| quired for the support of the Government. 


We 
are, I say, now taking a step backward; or rather, 
we are turning round to the position we formerly 
occupied. ‘This is a first and important step to- 
wards making the Departments self-sustaining. It 
is also a step in the direction of equity. There 
is no justice in allowing a member of Congress 
| to select his correspondents, and to send them, 
through the mail, whatever he chooses of books, 
of letters, of seeds, of cuttings, and to charge the 
whole body-politic with the expense entailed by 
the favors thus conferred on afew. A just Gov- 
ernment is that which imposes its burdens most 
nearly in proportion to the benefits which indi- 
viduals receive. This isa departure from the rule. 
| It is wrong in principle, and I would vote for the 
| reform, if it were for the principle only, and did 
‘not carry with it the cotrection of vast abuses 
| which, though remotely, are connected wjth and 


he others will cease. For that reason, I shall 
rote for the amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia; vote for it in this bill, for the reason which 
he gives, that it is most sure to attain its passage; 
) and then, I will rely on the Congress to make all 
í the other legislation conform to this change. 


expenditure has been noted as an evidence of in- | 


o dependent on this, that if this be taken away,’ 
p Yo 


Mr.COLLAMER. Iwantto present anamend- 
ment; not that I say that I will vote for the whole 

amendment, if this were adopted, but I present 
| this as an amendment to the amendment of the 
committec. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Brieur 
in the chair.) There is an amendment to that 
amendment now pending 

Mr. COLLAMER. I thought the Senator 
from Georgia proposed an amendment. 

Mr. TOOMBS. No; this is an amendment 
from the Committee on Finance. I am defending 
that. 

Mr. COLLAMER. 
to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Nlinois has offered an amendment to the 
amendment, to strike out the proviso. Theamend- 
ment of the Senator from Vermont, however, will 
be read for the information of the Senate. 


The Secretary read it, as follows: 


Insert after the word “next? “and that the permanent 
annual appropriations made to the Post Office Department 
by the acts of March 3, 1847, and March 3, 1851, be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed ;?? so that it will read: 

That the laws authorizing the franking privilege be, and 
i thesame are hereby; repealed, from and after the Ist day 
of May next; and thatthe permanent annual appropria- 
tions made to the Post Office Department by the acts of 
March 3, 1847, and March 3, 1851, be, and the same are 
hereby, repealed. : 


Mr. TRUMBULL. In moving to strike out 
the proviso, my object was to get rid of the whole 
franking system, and to prevent abuses from being 
continued under it. Iam answered by Senators 
who say that, when they are written to on busi- 
ness and required to respond, itis not proper that 
| they should be charged with the payment of post- 
age. The reply to that is very simple: how easy 
it is to inclose a postage stamp. That is done 
now every day; and every gentleman who writes 
to another upon his own business, and expects 
from him an answer, will always inclose a post- 
age stamp. The amount of postage which they 
would have to pay upon letters written to gentle- 
men who address them upon their own business, 
would be a very small matter to members of the 
Senate, 

But, sir, there is an objection to this proviso; 
and I wish the attention of the Senator from Geor- 
gia, whose voice is always raised against abuses, 
to it for a moment. What is to prevent those 
persons who now so construe the franking privi- 
lege that they allow clerks to write their names 
for them, sending out under their frank all sorts 
of matter to the remote post offices of the coun- 
try, and when it arrives there, if itis printed mat- 
ter, how are you going to tell whether the postage 
iscolleeted on it, ornot? Isitnotknown to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia that thousands of newspapers 
: pass through the mails now of which no notice is 
taken in many of the post offices? But here is the 
objection: what are you going to do with the mail 
matter? I put this case: suppose a member, hav- 
ing this right to frank, franks a thousand docu- 
ments to a postmaster living a thousand miles from 
here. When they arrive at that post office, what 
is the postmaster to do with them? He is not to 
return them here to the dead letter office. What 
will he do with them? He will distribute them; 
and that is exactly what the member who franked 
them wanted to have done with them. Suppose 
I choose to do up a hundred speeches here, and 
send them to the postmaster of my town, franked 
under this proviso. When they arrive there, what 
is he to do with them? Suppose they are ad- 
dressed to particular individuals, and those indi- 
viduals do not choose to pay postage and take 
them out; the postmaster, then, if he be my friend, 
| will sell them, perhaps, in the street, or throw 
them away as waste paper. What is to be done 
with them? There is no provision for returning 
printed matter of that kind to the dead letter 
office. 

It is because of the abusc of the present system 
that I am in favor of abolishing the franking priv- 
Uege. I believe that it is useful. Lam in favor of 
disseminating information among the people of 
this country, and I think the franking privilege, 
properly exercised and notabused, would be r ght 
enough; but because I sce it subjected to gross 
abuse, I am for abolishing it entirely; and when 
we abolish it, I do not wish to leavé the remains 
|! here by which persons now exercising the frank- 
i Ing privilege can continue to exercise it: and by 


g. 


I propose an amendment 


à 


. 
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the connivance of postmasters the very same | 


abuses will exist that now exist, or even without 
the connivance of postmasteérs, for I do not know! 
what is to be done with the printed matter when 
it arrives at its place of destination, and the par- | 
ties to whom it is directed refuse to take it outof 
the post office. Itake it for granted that it will 
then get distributed, if the postmaster happens to 
be the friend of the man who franked the docu- 
ments; but if he is his enemy, it will very likely 
find its way into the fire. Ido not want any sys- 
tem to exist that can be abused in this way; and 
Ithink, when we are abolishing the franking priv- 
ilege, we should wipe it out entirely, and leave 
no remnant of abuse behind. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Gentlemen have hunted very 
hard to find excuses for not voting for this prop- 
osition; and, to show the character of these ex- | 
cuses, I will take up the last one first. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois says that if a thousand of his | 
speeches be sent to the postmaster of his town, | 
he will take them and distribute them. Not so, | 
because the postage is charged to him; they are | 
on the way-bill. . : 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Printed matter is not on 
the way-bill. | 

Mr. TOOMBS. Then, newspapers are in the | 


same condition. Every newspaper that is sent || 


` is exactly in the same condition in which printed | 
matter will be under this amendment. it 

Mr. TRUMBULL.. What becomes of the i 
printed matter that is not called for in all our post | 
offices? Is it not sold for wrapping-paper? 

Mr. TOOMBS. It may be burnt up, perhaps; 
but if you sent a letter to à person under our sys- 
tem, before prepayment was required, if he did 
not take it out, it was sent to the General Post 
Office. {f you send a newspaper now, itneed not 
be prepaid, but is sent to the office, where it ar- 
rives, and is to be paid for there. Suppose no- 
body pays for it there. 

Me. TRUMBULL. What becomes of it then? 

Mr, TOOMBS. 
but if the postmaster uses it or sells it, he violates | 
his says and is liable to indictment. If you take | 
away the franking privilege and send the matter“ 
through the mail, to be paid for at the office of 
delivery, the postmaster has no right to touch it 
for his own purposes, and if he does so, he vio- 
lates his duty, and is subject to be indicted, and 
may be put into the penitentiary for that as much | 
as for any other fraud on the Government. i 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I think there is no penalty | 
prescribed for it, Iam not aware what the prac- 
tice is—probably the Senator from Vermont can 
inform us—in regard to newspapers that are not i 
ealled for. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Lam taking the Senator on the 
case he put, to show how he is hunting for ex- | 
cuses. Ee puts the case of his sending to a post- | 
master a thousand speeches, on each of which | 
there is half a cent postage, and he says that the | 


postmaster, if he is a friend of his, willuse them, }! 


i 
or sell them. I say if he docs so, he commits a | 
fraud, and we have nothing but the penal laws to | 
look to fora remedy. I say this is an abuse we ; 
cannot prevent. We suppose, of course, that men 
do not commit high crimes and misdemeanors. 
Surely members of Congress, itis to be presumed, | 
will not send documents to a postmaster in the | 
way supposed by the Senator, for it would be | 
illegal. No member of Congress, if he was a gen- 
tleman, would send them to the postmaster to he | 
used by him, without having the postage paid. 
‘There must be some faith given to somebody; and : 
what is now proposed is only the system under | 
which our Government went on prosperously for 
seventy years. Up to 1851, prepayment was not 
required as to letters, or anything else; and up 
to that period, the receipts from postage were | 
$1,000,000 ahead of the postal disbursements of | 
the Government. 
tempted to throw the Post Office Departmentupon 


the ‘Treasury, the deficiency commenced; but un- | 


til 1851, when that system commenced, there was | 
actually a balance of $1,000,000 to the credit of 
the Post Office Department in the Treasury of the | 
United States, and that arose under a system 

which did not require prepayment. Now, printed | 
matter is sent all over the country every day 
without prepayment being required. If people do 
not take it out of the office, the postmaster, per- 


It is destroyed, I suppose; 3 


At that period, when you at- |; | 
į reduce the expenditures of the Post Office De- Í 


taken out of the post office, the postmaster is to 
send them back to the office of publication, or give 
notice to the publisher, and then they are stopped. 
That is the law; it has been the law for fifty years. 
They do not belong to the postmaster; he cannot 
use them. His duty, as pointed out by the law, 
is not to sell the matter which is not taken from 
the posi office; and if he does so, it is a fraud. 
The Senator from Vermonttakes a mostextraor- 
dinary’ ground; and the amendment he has sug- 
gested is onc of the strangest things 1 ever heard 
from a gentleman of his experience. He says, if 
you abolish the franking privilege you will need 
other legislation, because there are some laws 
under which the Department annually receives 
$700,000 for transporting the free matter. Sir, the 
amendment of the Committee on Finance needs 
no sort of legislation now, or at any future time; 
there is no other connected with it of any sort. 
‘Why do you want to repeal the laws granting the 
$700,000 appropriation? The only effect is to put 
the deficiency at the other end. ‘According to the 
estimate of the late Postmaster General, now de- 
ceased, there was $6,000,000 of deficiency for this 
fiscal year, and that was to last only until the 


mecting of Congress. When he made those csti- | 


mates he had the permanent appropriation of 
$700,000; and counting that, there was a deficiency 

of $6,000,000. Not counting it, the deficiency 

would be $6,700,000. Then you cut off at the head 

to add to the tail; you cut off at one end of the 

string to add to the other. If there is a deficiency 

of $6,000,000, with a permanent appropriation of 
$700,000, necessarily there will be a deficiency of 
$6,700,000 without it; and the Senator from Ver- 

mont says it is necessary to repeal the $700,000 

appropriation in order to carry out this proposi- 

tion. Why should we repeal it? Whether you 

make that appropriation by a permanent law, or 

by annual laws, makes no difference. The result 

would be, that whatever deficiency existed would 

be inereased precisely by the $700,000—for the 

deficiency was estimated on the basis that the De- 

partment would have the $700,000—so much from: 
the postages, and so much from the permanent ap- 
propriation. I say, therefore, the amendment of 
the Senator from Vermontis wholly unnecessary, 
and there is not the slightest reason for it. If you 
repeal the laws to which he refers, you will sim- 
ply have to put $700,000 more on Mr. Holt’s esti- 

mates, 

Mr. COLLAMER. The point between the 
gentleman and myself is this: the $700,000 is ap- 
propriated by law for the franked matter. Now, 
suppose we do not have any franked matter: why 
make the appropriation? 

Mr. TOOMBS. The Department will need the 
$700,000 anyhow, and if you repeal it, you will 
have to add $700,000 more to the estimates; that 
isall, As is properly suggested by my friend 
from Mississippi, [Mr. Davis,] the $700,000 can- 
not be drawn until the revenue of the Department 
proves deficient; but everybody knows that that 
is now put down among the ordinary revenues; 
and then, with all the accruing revenues of the 
Department, there is yet $6,000,000 of dediciency; 
and the repeal of the acts referred to by the Senator 
from Vermont, will simply add $700,000 to that 
deficiency. That is the long and the short of it. 

Then, what is the use of such legislation? Cui 
bono? Does the Treasury save anything? Does 
anybody save anything? Why do you want to 
doit? Itis a matter wholly immaterial to me, 
except that you must put it somewhere else; you 
must increase your deficiency; and this very bill 


will have to be increased by $700,000 the moment | 


you repeal those acts. 

Mr. HAUN. Will the Senator permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. TOOMBS. - With pleasure. 

Mr. HAUN. Will the addition to the bill of the 
amount reported by the Committee on Finance 


partment for the present fiscal year a solitary 
cent? or are not the contracts already made, and 


amount appropriated in the bill? f 
Mr. TOOMBS. From the very -day this re- 
form goes into operation, it will commence in- 


| creasing the revenue of the Department; it will 
i give you money from the postal service which 


you will not otherwise get. The very instant 


s not the Government now indebted for the | 


fore diminish the deficiency for which: you-go to: 
the Treasury. ‘The Postmaster General tells us. 
that for the next fiscal year, ending: the:30th-of. 
June, 1861, his deficiency will beso much—a very: 
large sum of money..: One of the great-difficulties. 
in this whole matter has: been’ not only that the: 
franking privilege was anabuse‘of itself, but it: 
was the mother of a whole brood of abuses} your 
printing abuse mae 
Mr. HAUN. I ask the Senator if the contrae 
for carrying the mail nowyinvolving the carrying: 
of printed matter which he endeavors to get rid 
of, are not already made? 


already incurred ? 


franked matter is carried free, and we propose to 


live heads. You have contracted for carrying 
everything that goes through the mail; and if you 
abolish the franking privilege it will affect future 
contracts of course. It will affect the Post Office 
revenues, if it does not affect the contracts. .I do 
| not know that it would affect existing contracts. 
The gentleman’s question is very appropriate, 


the United States—the smaller routes, the horse- 
back mails and buggy mails—whenever there is 
a representation to the Department that there is a 
great increase of mail matter, there is a rule con- 
stantly followed to weigh the mail matter, and if 
it reaches a certain weight the mail contractor is 
allowed additional compensation. In that view, 
this provision would affect existing contracts, be- 
| cause it would diminish the weight of the mail. 

lt would certainly affect the revenues of the De- 
partment by making that matter pay which is 
how exempt from payment. That will be the 
effect of the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Allow me to suggest that 
it would make no difference, as respects the ex- 
| pense of the Department under existing contracts, 
until July. It isto take effect in April, but it may 
as well be fixed for July as April. The Depari- 
ment will not pay anything more or less, in con- 
sequence of this provision, until next July. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Thatisnotso. “All these are 
excuses, The Department can alter the service 
whenever they please, and if they find that the 
effect of this measure will be to prevent the print- 
ing and circulation of a great mass of books, 
Patent Office reports, or any other trash, and they 
find that on a certain route four-horse post-coaches 
are not necessary, they can put it down to one 
horse. The Postmaster General can alter his 
contracts; and if he finds the mails are still more 
| affected, he can dispense with the service on one 
particular route entirely, except some special con- 
tracts created by law. 

Mr. COLLAMER, He can do that on paying 
a month’s advance. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Yes; that must be paid. -I 
have had occasion, in the discharge of my duties, 
| to look a good deal through these laws, though I 
| am not exactly familiar with all of them. Their 
gencral principles Ihave deemed it my duty to 
learn, though not at all particularly charged with 
thatbranch of the publicservice. I say the Depart- 
ment can change these contracts according to their 
| necessities; and even if that were not the case, the 
result of our amendment would be to increase tlre 
revenue if it did not diminish the contract ex- 


it . 
| penses. The moment you pass such a provis- 


| ion you commence improving the revenue of the 
Department, and you can instantly, as soon as 
the Department can sce its effects, lessen its ex- 
penses, for the gencral control which the Post 
Office Department has over the mail contracts is 
so great that it can alter, modify, or change them, 
with reference to the public interests. Lt is neces- 
sary to make its contracts on that basis. 

The Senator from Vermont, as well as I could 
hear him, was arguing against a system of franks 
that was not here atall. I recollect that it was 
proposed at the last session to allow each member 
$175 worth of stamps, but no gentleman voted 
for it; and I do not think a legitimate argument 
, can be drawn from that against this amendment. 
| This amendment simply seeks, first, to abolish 
the franking privilege, to make everything that 
goes through the mails of the United States pay 
the existing rates of postage; and next, in order 


Are not the expenses: 


Mr. TOOMBS. They are incurred; and when: 
| the matter is carried it will be paid for. Now, the: 


increase the revenue by making “ dead heads”: 


but I must tell him this: in many of the routesin- 


that the burden shall not be thrown on the public 
servants—-those who. by their position are com- 


you put it into operation, it will increase the rev- | 


haps, may burn it up; but surely he would not | 
enues of the Post Office Department, and there- |! 


sellit The law is, that if newspapers are not: 
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elled to-have a large carrespondence—it puts the 

urden-of that correspondence-on those who are | 
benefited by, it. L say, in: both views it is emi- 
nently just.and preper. As to. the latter. clause 
of the amendment, to. which gentlemen object, I 
care very little about it. J at first preferred a 
simple provision for the abolition of the franking 
‘privilege; but many. gentlemen who are‘honestl 
im favor of the reform, with whom.I have talked, 
have told me’that it is not fair to put on them a 
burden which they are notable to bear on-account 
oftheir increased ‘correspondence, growing out of 
their devotion to the public service. I thought 
the argument a good one, and therefore I accepted 
the proviso which is now contained in the amend- 
ment, when it was suggested by another gentle- 
man connected with the committee of which Lam 
a member, on the principle so clearly laid down 
by. my friend from Mississippi, that those who 
get the benefit. should pay the burden. 

As to this general argument that has been used 
in the country about the diffusion of intelligence, 
the Senator from Mississippi answered that fully. 
You can send off whatever you choose when you 
pay forit. If you havespeeches to send to your 
constituents, they.only have to pay half a cent 
apiece, according to the existing rate of postage; 
and I do not think those speeches are worth car- 
rying through the mail if nobody is willing to pay 
half. a cent for recciving them. 

It was suggested by the Senator from Rhode 
Island that we should read here, as was done once, 
the amount of franking of each gentleman, so as 
to correctany abuses. He.said some franked one 
hundred thousand or three-hundred thousand doc- | 
uments, while others only franked two or three 
thousand. If the system isa good one, I think 
those who frank the most deserve best of the pub- 
lic. If what you have printed is worth anything, 
they did more to diffuse. knowledge. A gentle- 
man is not to be censured, nor is he. at feult for 
using the franking privilege to any extent what- 
ever that is justified by law. While I send but 
a few thousand public documents to my constit- 
uents, having other things to attend to, another 
Senator, I think—the Senator from Hlinois, [Mr. 
Doveras, J—sends some two hundred thousand a 

ear. He did not abuse his privilege in so doing. 

e had a right to do it; it was not an abuse atall; 
and it is wrong to callitan abuse. He was using 
a Jegitimate legal right; and using it legitimately 
and ‘fairly if he only franked matter that the law 
allowed him to frank. That was no just ground 
of complaint. I say, however, it would be per- 
fectly fair to those constituents of his to make 
them pay for the transportation of those speeches, 
or seeds, or cuttings, or books, or whatever they 
received; and if they were not worth the post- 
age at the present rates, they were not worth lum- 
bering the mails with. 

I am willing to carry mail matter at the lowest || 
possible rate. I do not seek to put the mail ser- 
vice of this country on the principle of many other 
Governments: The business was seized by many 
Governments originally, as they seized the salt 
duty. and the tobacco monopoly, for the purpose 
of-making money out of.it. Even now, in Eng- | 
land, at the penny rate, $2,000,000 is made for the | 
Government out of the postages; and last year, L] 
believe, they bought off an old:pension of some | 
‘nobleman, which was given to-his ancestors, and ; 
charged on the Post Office revenues—one of the 
Hyde family, the Clarendons,iflam notmistaken. 

should like to see our. connection with the 
Post Office business terminated as soon as possi 
ble; but so long as we carry on the business of 
the Post Office, I am willing to carry mail matter 
as cheaply as it can be done; but let every man 
pay his: postage according to the benefit he re- 
ceivess and let the Government pay out of the 
public Treasury its. postage, and not cast the bur- | 
den of it on-other letter-writers. This is a prin- |! 
ciple. of justice; one that I think will commend | 
itself in principle and in policy to every fair man. | 
I need not, however, go into that question now. | 
Tagain repeat that the objections of the Senator | 
from Vermont do not apply. No other legisla- | 
tion is necessary. It does not: require the repeal | 
of any law, or the passage of another law. There 
are other abuses, | admit; but- they do not neces- | 
sarily depend on this. Other improvements may 
be made in your postage system. I-think the | 
rate of postage ought to be five cents. I think it | 
was-a mistake to reduce it. i 


j 
| 
| 


| merits, 


The Senator from Vermont objects to thisamend- 
ment of the committee because a similar provision 
was the reason for defeating the Post Office bill in 
the other House last year. Fhat was not openly 
pretended. then—I speak by the record. ‘They. 
sent us a message In-which they said that the 
reason they would not accept our bill was, that it 
was a violation of the Constitution for the Senate 
to. propose to raise the postages. That is the 
reason they gave officially; that is their fecord. 
If they had another reason, they did not state it. 
I have no doubt they had. The Senator onl 
takes from his private information a reason whic 
they did not put on their record. The House of 
Representatives put on their record that we vio- 
lated the Constitution by originating in this House 
a.measure to raise revenue by increasing the rate 
of postage; but they did not say that they objected 
to the bill because we proposed to interfere with 
the sacred privilege of franking. I haveno doubt 
they feltit; and I have no doubt that was the truth 
of the case; but the Senator from Vermont, at 
least, ought not to do the House of Representa- 
tives the injustice-of trying them from any private 
knowledge of his, but should take them on their 
record. ‘That record is against him. . 

Mr. HAUN. Mr. President, I regret exceed- 
ingly that it has become my duty, under a sense 
of what I deem to be right, to differ from the hon- 
orable gentlemen who advocate the measure now 
beforethe Senate. I cannot, for myself, understand 
the reason or the necessity of this double-trigger, 
back-action legislation. łcannot, for myself, read- 
ily consent to the idea that the Congress of the 
United States. has- become so corrupt thata meas- 
ure of the importance that the amendment here 
would indicate, from the argument of the Senator 
from Georgia, could not be carried upon its own 
I am not one of those who believe that 
the intelligence of the United States has sent such 
Representatives to Congress that, when a measure 
is presented for adjustment: before them, in this 
and the other wing of the Capitol, they will not 
advocate and carry that measure if there is to be 
a million or two million dollars saved by it. I will 
long abstain from endeavoring to believe such a 
thing. 

But, upon another view of this case, I cannot 
advocate and vote for the amendment offered by 
the Finance Committee. 1am unwilling to doa 
wrong, a great and a growing wrong, to those 
parties to whom weare justly indebted for carrying 
the mails of the United States under contracis. I 
am unwilling to Send them back, as the Senator 
from Georgia informs us, prowling around this 
Capitol, and howling, too, to the other end of the 
Capitol, in order to get them to indorse upon their 
bill for the payment of their just dues this amend- 
ment that is now offered by the committee of the 
Senate. 1 am unwilling to do sucha wrong to 
these people. Whether they are virtuous, or 
whatever they may be, is not a question for me. 
It is not a question for the Senate whether these 
men are moral or conscientious, Democratic or 
Republican; but the question is, is this Govern- 
ment justly indebted to them, and have we the 
legal right, and is it not our duty to pass a law to 
pay them? That is the question; nota question 
of conscience; not a question of morality; nota 
question of sub-contract or sub-lettings; but a 
question of simple, plain law and justice; and I 
am not willing to ignore it, however glad I should 
feel to follow the distinguished committee who 
have reported this amendment. 

I deem it to be impolitic, I deem it to be unjust, 
and I believe it to be unwise, to endeavor to clog 
a just measure in this manner—to withhold the 
payment.of a just debt that we all acknowledge 
that we owe to these contractors, for the purpose 
of getting through Congress a law which Senators 
tell us is indispensable. Senators tell us that the 
outrages which have been perpetrated under this 
present system of franking are enormous. I am 
not willing to believe these things, and set aside 
the just claims of persons for the purpose of thus 
legislating on behalf of a law that is so merito- 
rious in itself. I shall, therefore, have to vote 


against this measure as introduced by the com- | 
mittee; and I shall vote forthe bill as reported by | 


the House of Representatives, believing that it is 
all right, particularly-as the Senate committee have 
reported that it is all right. 


One other remark, and I shall have done. L 


regret exceedingly that the Senater from Georgia | 


| has undertaken to cast an odium of censure on 
those of us who may differ from him about this 
matter, I regret exceedingly that that Senator 
should undertake to impute motives to those of 
us who will not vote for this amendment. I un- 
dertake to say that that Senator will not vote 
sooner than I for the absolute repeal, from the 
President down to the lowest demagogue in the 
country, of this franking privilege. 

I undertake to say that those of us who are op- 

osing this measure now will vote as readily as 
fe to repeal the franking privilege. But Ido not 
think the Senator has well weighed the importance 
of such a question, upon those of us who differ 
from him on this subject. I hope the Senator 
really thinks better of Senators on this floor, who, 
j at least, are ready and willing to act with him 
upon the main question of the Union. Ido not 
| fecl willing to sit in my scat and be censured for 

my motives, when I refuse to go with gentlemen 
ion a measure of this character, which I know, 
and which they acknowledge themselves, must 
create an injustice to the parties for whom the 
main provisions ef this bill are to be passed. It 
is the Senator and those advocating this amend- 
ment who are acting unjustly here, not those of 
us who are opposing the amendment; because if 
it is just that these parties should be paid, it is 
unjust to trammél thelr measure with a matter of ` 
so great importance as the franking privilege is 
said to.be here. There can be no difficulty about 
repealing the franking privilege. All the Senators 
who have spoken on the subject seem to be in 
favor of it. Where can the difficulty arise, in 
this body, at least?. If there is a difficulty in the 
other House, do not Senators know that if the 
other body wish to retain the privilege, the effect 
of endeavoring to force them to repeal it by this 
House will not make it go? Asa matter of pride, 
as a matter of duty to themselves, if we endeavor 
| to coerce them into a measure which they do not 
wish to pass, they would not do it; andl would 
honor them for not doing it, if we endeavored to 
coerce them to it by such means as this. But, 
sir, there can be no difficulty aboutit. The frank- 
ing privilege, everybody knows, bas been most 
outrageously abused, and that abuse is growing 
every day. In a thousand ways will it save 
money to the Government, to absolutely repeal 
the franking privilege, from one end of it to the 
other. Let us do it, however, at the proper time 
and in the proper manner. 

For these reasons I shall be compelled to vote 
against the recommendation of the Committee on 
Finance, and I. hope Senators will not impute 
; motives to me, at least, in my humble capacity 
here, for having done so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Briewr.) 
The question is on the motion of the Senator from 
Hinois to strike out the proviso. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Lask for the yeas andnays 
on that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary 
will read what is proposed to be stricken out. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 

Provided, All persons now. authorized by law to frank, by 
indorsing their names and designation by which the right is 
conferred upon them on all matter mailed by them, shail be 
exempt from prepayment of postage; but the postage on 
such mail matter shall be ducand payable by the person or 
persons to whom the same may be directed at the point of 
destination. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Iwill say one word, in 
reply to what was said by the Senator from Geor- 
gia, in regard to my proposition to strike out this 
proviso. Assuming what he does to be the law, 
| he makes an answento my objection by stating 
| that the postmaster would be Hable to indictment 
| and punishment for not doing his duty in the case 
| which I supposed; but there is no law subjecting 
| the postmaster to indictment and punishment in 
i 
i 
H 


the case supposed. Suppose I were. to send, as I 
remarked, a thousand speeches to some post office 
j in the country. The presumption is, if they were 
| my speeches that-they would not be distributed; 
| most likely they would be burned; but if they 
were the speeches of the Senator from Georgia, it 
is quite likely that they would be distributed. 
He wants to know how? To begin with, printed 
matter of this character comes without any way- 
bill; there is no account of it kept; and the prac- 
tice of the Department now is, that postmastera, 
where printed matter accumulates in their offices, 
sell it and account to the Department for the pro- 
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ceeds. Suppose a thousand of the specches of 
the Senator from Georgia are sent out, all the 
postmasters in the country being his friends, the 
probability is, that the postmaster would sell those 
pamphlets and periodicals for a trifling sum, or 
make some distribution of them, and account for 
the amount, if he received anything for them, to 
the General Post Office Department. This may 
be done, and the party in power which has con- 
trol of all the postmasters in the country, may dis- 
seminate documents all over-the country through 
the postmasters as they now do. 

_ We all know that the postmasters are made the 
distributing agents of particular men fordocuments 
throughout the country; and they would continue 
so under this amendment. When you abolish the 
franking privilege, you propose to leave to mem- | 
bers still the right to frank matter. That is to be 
paid for, you say, by the persons to whom it is 
directed. Well, the persons to whom itis directed 
do not take it from the post office, it remains there, 
and the postmaster is not required to return this 
printed matter to the General Post Office Depart- 
ment. Everything would be accomplished that 
is now done, when you had the postmaster acting 
in concert with you under the new system. You 
do not cut off the abuse; and, therefore, I say, that 
when we abolish the franking privilege let us do 
it thoroughly and completely; and this. pretense 
that members will be burdened by having to pay 
the postage on a few letters that they. may write 
to individuals who may address them in regard to 
their own business, is a very small matter. Any | 
gentleman who writes to us on his own business | 
will inclose us a postage stamp as he docs now, 
and that wiil pay the postage upon the letter which 
we may write to him in reply. Thereis no diffi- | 
culty about that. By the amendment you propose 
to charge the postage to the man who addresses 
you; and what difference does it make whether he 
sends you a stamp in the letter that he writes to 
you or pays the postage when he gets your reply? 

one at all. 1 trust that this proviso will be 
stricken out, and that we shall make no half way 
work with this abolition of the franking privilege. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, re- 
sulted—yeas 24, nays 32; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Chandler, Clark, 
Callamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, 
Grimes, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, King, Nichotson, Seward, 
Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, Wilkin- 
son, and Wilson—24. 

NAYS—Messrs. Benjamin, Bigler, Bragg, Bright, Brown, 
Chesnut, Clay, Clingman, Crittenden, Davis, Douglas, 
Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Hammond, Haun, Temp- 
hill, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of 
Tennessee, Lane, Mallory, Pearce, Powcil, Rice, Sauts- 
bury, Sebastian, Slidell, Toombs, and Wigfall—32. 

So the amendment to the amendment was re- 
jected. J 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I suggest to the 
Senate that it is very clear we cannot complete 
this bill to-day, and I believe it isa fact that there 
are not twenty men on this floor who have read 
the bill atall yet. The hour is getting somewhat 
late-—— j 

Mr. BROWN. 

, last year. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Who recol- 
lects what was up last year? I donot. Many 
gentlemen, when they went home, could not even 
tell what was passed last year. Under these cir- 
cumstances, at this hour, I think itis but justice 
to ourselves and to the action here proposed to 
be takten, that we should now adjourn; and I move 
that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. HUNTER. Isuggest to the Senator from 
Arkansas that we had better, at least, take a vote 
on this amendment, and not have the debate on it 
over again to-morrow. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. F may say that 
Jam not satisfied myself in regard to this matter; 
and I will say furthermore to the Senator that I 
believe the fault of all these things Hesat the doors 
of members on the other side of the House, or 
their friends in the House of Representatives, and 
Ido not wish by any action of mine to bring it 
on this side. I think this has some connection 
with that. Iam very far from being satisfied that 
such is not the case. “I do not wish to sce gen- 
tlemen plunge ahead now under a sort of enthusi- 
asm that may be all on one side, without being 
fully aware of the result of the steps they may 


I. is the same bill that was up 


journ? 


take. That is precisely the present attitude of it, 
think. It may be, however, that I am very much 1- 


* 


deceived in regard to it. ` I ‘shall vote witha great 
deal more earnestness, I know, if I am permitted 
to look at the questionand examineit. Itis under 
these cireumstances that I propose now to make 
the motion that I do, tp give parties on all sides 
and all gentlemen full opportunity to read}to see, 
to reflect, and think of that which is now proposed 


tobedone. [‘ Agreed!’’] I therefore move that 
the Senate adjourn. ` 
Mr. SLIDELL. I hope the Senator from Ar- 


kansas, if he insists on his motion to adjourn, will 
permit the Senate to have a short-executive ses- 
sion. . 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Certainly, I will 
give way for that motion, but I should like to read 
this bill, I will only withdraw my motion for an 
executive session. 

Mr. HUNTER. I donot ask you. to withdraw 
it. Did we determine to-day to meet at twelve or 
one o’clock, to-morrow? [*One.”] With the 
consent of the Senate, as I am anxious to close 
the debate to-morrow, and the House will be in 
session the day after, I propose that we meet at 
twelve o’clock to-morrow. f“ Oh, no !?’] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas withdraw his motion to ad- 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. If the Senator 
from Virginia will make the motion he has indi- 
cated, I will not only withdraw for it, but I will 
vote for his motion. 

Mr. SLIDELL. Tf move that the further con- 
sideration of this bill be postponed until to-mor- 
row, at half past one o’clock, and be made the 
special order for that hour;and afterwards I shall 
move for an executive session, 

The motion to postpone was agreed to. 

Mr. FESSENDEN,. I move that the Senate 
adjourn. 

Mr. SLIDELL. 
executive session. 

The motion to adjourn was not agreed to; there 
being, on division—ayes 21, noes 32. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I renew the motion for an ex- 
ecutive session. ` 

The motion was agreed to,and the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
and, after some time spent therein, the doors were 
reopened, and the Senate adjourned, 


I hope we shall have a short 


IN SENATE. 
Weopnespay, February 8, 1860. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. GurLEY. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


RELATIONS OF THE STATES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair feels it 
his duty to lay before the Senate the resolutions 
offered on the 2d of February by the Senator 
from Mississippi, [Mr. Davis,] which were made 
the special order for one o’clock to-day, at that 
time the Senate meeting at twelve o’clock. 

Mr. BAYARD. I move that those resolutions 
be postponed until Monday next, and be made the 
special order for one o’clock on that day. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. [hope my colleague will ! 
allow me to offer an amendment, of which I gave 
notice yesterday. [wish to offer the amendment 
now. 

Mr. HUNTER. 
any time. 

Mr. MALLORY. [ask my friend from Del- 
aware to change his motion, to make the resolu- 
tions the special order of Tuesday next. There 
is a special order for Monday, made yesterday, or 
the day before—the naval pay bill. I prefer that 
he should say Tuesday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The postponement 
of these resolutions leaves them still the special 
order in their appropriate place on Monday next, 
or whatever day they are postponed to. It is 
moved and seconded that the resolutions of the 
Senator from Mississippi be postponed unti! Mon- 
day next, and be made the special order for one 
o’clock on that day. 

The motion was agreed to. 


_ MAIL CONTRACTORS. 


Mr.GREEN. I desire to present two petitions 
which | received this morning from mail contract- | 


The Senator can offer it at 


| ors who performed the service during the last fiscal 


year. J will read one of them? aN ; 


To the Senate.of the United States: g ae 

The undersigned, mail contractors, would respectfully bat 
most earnestly ask your honorable body to pass the appro- 
priation bili for payment of service performed for the Post 
Office Department to December 31, 1859, as it-canie from 
the House; and if you cannot do that, to strike out the in- 
terest clause, leaving it.and all other questions for future 
legislation. Our necessities are such as'to require the most 
speedy action. KATA vase 

Mr. GREEN. I move that the petitions-lie on 
the table. Be 

The motion was agreed to. : : 

Mr. HUNTER. I would su gest, as we are 
anxious to close the Post Office Ti to-day; that 
we proceed at once to the consideration of it. I£ 
it be the pleasure of the Sonate, I hope they will 
agree to it. Let us take it up now. 
` The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
make that motion? F 

Mr. FITCH. [ thought the understanding yes- 
terday was, that we should have an hour for peti- 
tions and reports, 

Mr. HUNTER. I understood we. were to take 
up the bill at half past one o’clock. p 

Mr. FITCH. That gives us half an,hour. ` 

Mr. HUNTER. Very well. 


COMMITTEE ON PRIVATE LAND. CLAIMS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Fessenpgn as a member of the 
Committee on Private Land Claims, in place of 
Mr. Grimes, who was excused, 


CREDENTIALS, 

Mr. GRIMES presented the credentials of Hon. 
James Hlarzan, clected a Senator by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Iowa, for the term of six 
years from and after the 4th day of March, 1861; 
which were read, and ordered to be placed on the 
files of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GWIN presented the petition of Leonard 
J. Rose, praying indemnity for property stolen 
and destroyed by the Indians; which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Mr. PEARCE presented the memorial of Mrs. 
Ann E. Smoot, widow of the late Captain Smoot, 
of the Navy, praying the benefit of the sixth sec- 
tion of “An act to amend an act entitled * An act to 
promote the efficiency of the Navy;’”? which was 
referred to the Committce on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented a petition of citi- 
zens of Calhoun county, Michigan, praying that 
pensions may be granted to the survivors of the 
militia who served in the war of 1812, and to the 
widows of those who have died, or may hereafter 
die; which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

He also presented two petitions of citizens of 
Michigan, praying that the heirs of the militia 
killed in the Indian wars, or that of 1812, may be 
placed on the same footing, in regard to bounty 
land, as the heirs of those who served in the war 
against Mexico; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

Mr. HAUN presented a memorial of the pres- 
ident and membersof the Pacific railroad conven- 
tion, held in San Francisco, California, in Septem- 
ber, 1859, on the subject of a continental railroad 
from the Pacific ocean to the valley. of the Mis- 
sissippi; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs and Militia, to whom was referred a paper 
in relation to the claim of Cromwell P. Swift, an 
ordnance sergeant in the Army, to.compensation 
for performing the duties of assistant commissary 
of subsistence, submitted an adverse report. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred papers in relation to the claim of 
Cromwell P. Swift, an ordnance sergeant in the 
Army, for the reimbursement of an amount ex- 
pended in the transportation of himself and fam- 
ily while traveling under orders, submitted an 
adverse report. : 

He also, from the same committee, towhom 
was referred the memorial of John Shaw, pray- 
ing remuneration for losses, &c., sustained by him 
in furnishing six companies of rangers on the 
Mississippi with provisions, ammunition, &e., 
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during the late war with-Great Brijain, submitted 
an adverse report. 
STEAMERS TO THE SANDWICH. ISLANDS. 

“Mr. HAUN submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed tor 

; esolsied, That the Committee on the Post Office and 
“Post Roads be instructed. to inquire into the expediency. of 


establishing a line of mail service by steamships, from San 
Francisco, via the Sandwich Islands and Japan, to China. 


STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 


Mr. PEARCE. I beg leave, at this time, to 
introduce.a joint resolution without previous no- 
tice, and. I ask that it may be read for the inform- 
ation ofthe Senate. I presume there will be no 
objection to its immediate passage. If there should 
be, it.can lie over. . 

Leave was given. to introduce the joint reso- 
lution (S. No. 13) in relation to the dedication of | 
the statue of Washington; and it was read a first 
time by its title, and ordered to a second reading. 

Mr. PEARCE. Jask the Senate to consider 
it at this time, if there be no objection. 

There being. no objection, the joint resolution 
‘was read a second time, and considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Itauthorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to make all nécessary arrangements 
for the dedication of the statue of Washington, on 
the 22d instant, and appropriates the sum of $3,000, 
or so much thereof as may be‘necessary, to carry. 
the provisions of the resolution into effect. 

Mr. PEARCE. Ifthe Senate will allow me to 
make a very brief explanation, 1 will state that 
the equestrian statue of Washington, referred to 
in the joint resolution, has been executed by Mr. 
Clark Mills, by the order of Congress. At the 
last session, Congress passed a resolution author- 
izing the President of the United States to select 
some spot on the public grounds of this city for 
its.erection. The statuc is now ready to be put 
up, and some expenses will necessarily be in- 
curred for that purpose. The sum mentioned in 
the resolution 1s that which was allowed some 
years ago when the statue of Jackson was placed 
in La Fayette square. Other parties were in favor 
of having larger nppropriations, in order to have 
a great sort of jubilee, but it has been thought 
advisable to confine the appropriation to that 
amount of $3,000. 

Mr. FESSENDEN, I should like to inquire 
by what authority the place for the Jocation of 
that statue was fixed? 

Mr. PEARCE. I have just stated. 
fixed by act of Congress. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. When was it passed? 

Mr. PEARCE. At the last session. | 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Authorizing the Presi- 
dent to select. it? 

Mr. PEARCE. Congress authorized the Pres- 
ident to select the site. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 1 was not aware of the 
fact. It strikes me to be a very bad place; and | 
if it were not too late, I wish itcould be changed. 
I would rather put the statue anywhere than in 
the place which has been selected. I prefer that 
this resolution should lic over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being 
made, the joint resolution cannot be considered | 
to-day. 

MORDECAI AND DELAFIELD’S REPORTS. 


Mr. DAVIS. The Committee on Printing, to 
whom was referred a resolution reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs and Militia, rel- 
ative to the printing and distribution of the reports 
of Major Delafield and Major Mordecai, have had | 
the same under consideration, and direct me to 
report-back the resolution with amendments: in 
line seven, strike out the words “and eight’’and 
insert “ four,” and at the end add: g 

Two thousand: for the use of the Senate, and two thou- 


sand to be deposited in the War Department, subject to the 
future order of the Senate. 


So that the resolution will read: 


Resolved, That the reports of Major Delafield, of the Uni- 
ted States engineers, and of Major Mordecai, of the United | 
States ordnance, with their illustrations, as communicated 
to the Senate by the Secretary of War, in May, 1858, be 
printed; and that ten thousand extra copies of cach be | 
printed and furnished to the War Department, two thou- 
sand copics to be for the usc of the Army, four thousand || 
copies to be distributed to the militia of the United States 
and Territories, in the same ratio as arms are distributed to || 
them under the existing laws and regulations, two tbou- | 


It was 


ji printed several years ago. It will be remembered 


sand for the use-of the Senate, and two thousand to be de- 
posited in the War Department, subject to the future order 
of the Senate. 


If it pleases the Senate, as this subject was un- | 
der consideration at a former time, and the Senate, | 
by a joint resolution, appropriated for the print- | 
ing of these works, I now ask that the report of 
the committee be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears 
no objection to the present consideration*of the 
report of the committee. 

r. HUNTER. I should like to know what 
this is to cost, and who is to print it? 

Mr. DAVIS. The cost, according to the esti- 
mate of the Superintendent of Public Printing, 
will be $50,842 65 to print the reports, with all 
the plates and illustrations. By a careful study 
of the mode of printing and engraving, rejecting 
everything that is superfluous, both as to style 
and ‘material, the amount has been reduced to | 
nearly one half the sum estimated for on a previ- 
ous occasion. On that occasion, it will be remem- 
bered, Lasked the Senate, by a joint resolution, 
to take one half of the estimate, and appropriate 
the money for the printing of the work for the use 
of the War Department. That resolution passed | 
the Senate, but failed in the other House. It is | 
now introduced upon a revised estimate. The | 
former sum, I think, was $97,000. This is now | 
$50,842, being a little more than one half the | 
former estimate. I thought then, and will say | 
now, that, if the cost were double the amount, {| 
should still think it proper to print these works, | 
believing them to be of very great value; and they | 
will be found necessary in the construction of the 
works of defense which are now progressing in 
the United States; and they are proper to be in 
the hands of the militia. In that connection, not 
intending to consume the time of the Senate, I will |; 
say that the engineer in charge of the defenses of 
New York found it necessary to come here tocon- || 
sult the manuscript, the printing having been dc- 
layed so long that he could not get the informa- 
tion otherwise than by the manuscript in the hands 
of the Senate. 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is another 
special order which the Chair has to call up at 
this hour—the resolutions of the other Senator || 
from Mississippi, [Mr. Browy.] 1 

Mr. DAVIS. l hope the Senate will dispose 
of this subject, as it is before it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
jection, the Chair will pass by the special order. | 

Mr. HAMLIN. I desire to ask the Senator | 
from Mississippi to state very briefly what is the į 
subject of these reports made by these officers— ! 
not in detail, i ' 

Mr. DAVIS. The present resolution comprises | 
two reports, one on engineering and one on ord- ; 
nance, the third report being on military organ- 
ization and discipline, which third report was 


f 
If there be no ob- | 


by the Senate, that during the war in the Crimea 
three officcrs were selected and sent to Europe. 
Captain McClellan’s report has been printed sev- | 
eral years. Neither the report of Major Delafield, 
who was the engineer, nor of Major Mordecai, | 
who was the ordnance officer, has yet been printed. 
They contain valuable information, of special use; 
and these are the works which are now lying on 
the table. z 

Mr. HUNTER. Task the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi whether it would not be enough to print 
the number required for the use of the War De- 
partment and of the militia, and print none for 
the Senate? We do not want them. 

Mr. DAVIS. The usual number of copies for | 
the Senate and two thousand extra copies for the 
Senators is all that is asked by the amendment; 
and that was so asked upon the suggestion of a 
Senator to whom I deferred, for origmally I had 
not intended any for the Senate; and if the Senate 
now choose to do so, they can strike out the 
amendment. The numbers forthe War Office are 
intended for the Army and militia, and not for 
the Senate, 

Mr. HUNTER. I make that motion to strike 
out all except for the War Department, the Army, 
and the militia. 

Mr. HALE, IT hope-that motion will not pre- 
vail. I know that there is no document which 
has been printed by Congress, aside from the 
Patent Office reports, that I have been applied. to 


| Senate. 


| lication. 


| ought to act on it now. 
| the practice of printing books which it may be 


for by scientific men, so much as for the first set 
of these reports that was published—I think Cap- 
tain McClellan’s. They are sought for by Ht- 
erary institutions and by scientific men all over 
the country, and there is no document that has 
been printed that I have had such earnest appli- 
cations for from that class of men as the first of 


| this series which has been printed. ‘The expense 


of printing these additional copies is very trifling, 
if you print the document at all; and if it is to be 
printed, I hope the additional copies will be printed, 
because it will increase the expense very little, 
and it will add to the value of the publication very 
much. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I ask the Senator from 
Mississippi what the expense of the two thousand 
additional copies for the Senate will be? 

Mr. DAVIS. Icannottellnow what it willbe. 
It is very small. You know how very small the 
expense is to print two thousand additional copies 
after you have paid for all therengraving and all 
the composition. f 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I should think it was 
hardly worth while to strike that out. 

The question was putand the amendment was 
announced to be rejected. 

Mr. CLAY. Iask for the yeas and nays on 
that amendment. {**'Too late!’*]_ I do not un- 
derstand that the Chair has decided the question. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Scnator was 


| upon the floor before the Chair announced the 


result. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CAMERON. 1 am willing to dispense 
with any printing of these reports; but if it is to 
be done at all, I hope we shall have some for the 
Like the Senator from New Hampshire, 
I daily have applications for the work. Its dis- 
tribution will do a great deal of service, and unless 
some be put into the hands of the Senate, very 
little Sood be done to the country by the pub- 

I shall vote against the proposition, 
unless some of the copies are to be furnished to 
the Senate for distribution. 

Mr. MALLORY. I am disposed to retrench 
in printing wherever it can be done; but it strikes 
me that the cost of printing the extra copies will 
be avery small sum, and if the Senator from 
Mississippi will inform us, we can approximate 
to what the sum will be. It certainly would be 
but a very small portion of the whole appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. HUNTER. There is something more than 
the money that is involved. It is the principle. 
T think we determined last year that we would not 
print extra numbers of these books to be distrib- 
uted by Senators. We not only shall save even 
in this what these two thousand copies would cost 
for printing, and their transportation by the mail; 
but ifwe are going to establish this principle, we 
If we mean to keep up 


popular to circulate, which persons in the country 
may desire, it is impossible that we can economize 
in the public printing; but we shall go on increas- 
ing from session to session. It is for that reason 
that I desire to make this amendment, and I hope 
the Senate will adopt it. 

Mr. DAVIS. I find, by looking at the esti- 
mates, that the printing of the extra copies per 
thousand will amount for both works to §3,721 48. 
For the two thousand, then, of both works for the 
Senate, the expense would be $7,442 96. ` 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulled—yeas 26, nays 28; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Benjamin, Bragg, Bright, Clay, Cling- 
man,Collamer, Crittenden, Durkee, Fessenden, Fitch, Fitz- 
patrick, Foot, Grimes, Hamlin, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson 
of Arkansas, Johnson cf Tennessee, Mallory, Mason, Nich- 
olson; Powell, Saulsbury, Slidell, Toombs, and Wilson 


—26. 
NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Bayard, Bigler, Bingham, 
Cameron, Chandler, Clark, Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Foster, 
Green, Gwin, Hale, Harlan, Haun, Hemphill, King, Lane, 
Pearce, Rice, Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Truinbull, 
Wade, Wigfail, and Wiikinson—28. 
So the amendment of Mr. HUNTER was re- 


jected. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now 
is on the amendment reported by the committec, 
which is before the Senate, 

Mr. HALE and Mr. FESSENDEN. What 
is that amendment? : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Scerctary will 
read the amendment reported by the committee. 


. 


«a 
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The Secretary read it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now 
is on the resolution as amended. 

Mr. BAYARD. Fask for the yeas and nays 
on the passage of the resolution, as I mean to vote 
against it myself. : 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BAYARD. I voted against the amend- 
ment of the honorable Senator from Virginia, be- 
cause J do not think it reaches what I consider the 
evil—the system of the publication of extra copies 
altogether. I wish Congress would come to a de- 
termination that no-extra copies of any book or 
document whatever should be published, except 
under the authority of a joint resolution. I think 
the system has been tending to corruption. I be- 
lieve the only way to remedy it is not to order the 
printing of publications, to transfer them to the 
‘War Department, but to stop the publication on 
the order of either House alone. Ta case where 
a work is required for the publie, and would not 
reach the world in any other way than through 
publication by the Government, resort toa law or 
joint resolution, I do not think in any case, un- 
less in regard to the President’s message and doc- 
uments, can I be tempted to vote for printing extra 
copies of any work whatever. Itis with that view 
and reason that [ conceived the modification of 
the resolution which was proposed amounted to 
nothing. Iam opposed to the whole system of 
the publication of extra numbers. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. This matter 
was before the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and, as one member of that committee, I know 
that I assented to the views of the chairman, the 
Senator from Mississippi. The point which is 
raised here by the Senator from Virginia, I did 
not then consider; I am not certain that it was 
before us. 

Mr. DAVIS. No. The resolution as reported 
by the Committee on Military Affairs, I will say 
to my friend from Arkansas, contained no pro- 
vision for copics for Senators. That has been put 

*in by the Committee on Printing. ft isanamend- 
ment of the Committee on Printing. : 

Mr. JOIINSON, of Arkansas. At that time I 
assented to the proposition because I believed that 
this information which had been obtained at con- 
siderable expense should be secured to the De- 
partment and the Army officers. The evil aimed 
at by the Senator from Virginia, I believe to bea 
great one. He has attempted to remedy it by 
proposing to strike out the provision for those 
numbers which are to be printed for distribution 


to the public generally by Senators, and it will | 


necessarily, I presume, be increased largely b 
dis 
was the principle, as the Senator from Virginia 
well said, which caused him to object, and not the 
expenditure involved in publishing the increased 
number in this case. *The expenditure for pub- 
lishing the increased number for distribution by 
the Senate is necessarily, as all those who have 


reflected on it know, a very small sum compara- | 
tively; but the principle that is involved is one | 


that is very important, for it relates to any other 
public work that may hereafter be printed. The 
real benefit to be obtained by the publication of 
this work is to result to the War Department, 
and is not to be derived from its distribution 
among the people, by members of this or the other 
branch of Congress. 

In the various and frequent discussions tha 
have oceurred here on the subject of printing, it 
has undoubtedly been adopted heretofore as a 
principle, that we will reject and_discountenance 
the printing of al! publications by Congress for dis- 
tribution by Senators and members of the [Louse ; 
and the only ground upon which I believe the 
printing of this document was recommended by 
the Committee on Military Affairs was a ground 
which had direct relation to iis immediate value 
to the War Department. But as it now presents 
itself to us as a violation of what I think has been 
a scttled principle and determination on the part 
pf this body, I shall be compelled to vote against 
the whole publication; and I trust that it will not 
pass unless we reconsider the vote on the amend 


ment of the Senator from Virginia, and strike out | 


that violation of principle. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. Iwas disposed to vote 
for the publication.of this book on the statement 


ribution in the Ifouse of Representatives. It | 


of the Senator from Mississippi, and from. the 


been incurred in preparing the book for publica- 
tion, I supposed it advisable that we should print 
it, at any rate. But, six, the point stated by the 
honorable Senator from Delaware is a very strong 
one. I believe the only mode we can adopt, in 
order to stop the very great expenditure for public 
printing, is, not to print extra copies, or, at any 
rate, to confine the printing of extra copies to 
books that ought to be published as a matter of 
fact, and to have none pablished except by a joint 
| resolution or the action of the two Houses. 

But, sir, there is another objection in my mind 
which I wish to state. It must be very manifest 
to gentlemen, it certainly was to me while a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Printing, and expericace 
every day has proved the fact, that we are paying 
very much too high prices for printing; that too 
large profits are made on the printing of all books 
by Congress,and we are only increasing our difi- 
culty so long as the prices remain as they now 
are; and these offices of Printer to cither House 
are so exceedingly desirable to different persons, 
and occasion difficulties that we are certainly all 
familiar with. Before we proceed to do any print- 
ing that is not absolutely called for by the pres- 
sure of the public service in this body, so far as 
we are concerned—and the other body, so far as 
they are concerned—this evil, which I consider to 
be a very great one, should be remedied; and al- 
though 
yet I will say to Senators that I feel very much 
inclined to come to the conclusion to vote for print- 
ing no extra copies of books until our system in 
reference to printing is amended. As it stands 
now, we must have a certain amount of printing 
done; that is absolutely necessary to enable us to 


ing books for distribution, and a Jarge number of 
extra copies to be scattered over the country, cer- 
tainly can be dispensed with until the mode we 
have adopted, attended as itis with so many evils, 


which are much worse in their effects, has been 
amended, and we come to a system of economy. 
“I will apply the rule in this instance, contrary to 
my first intention, which was to vote for the re- 
port of the committee to print this book. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 21, nays 35; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Bigler, Chesnut, Davis, Fitch, 
Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Hate, Haun, Hemphill, Iverson, 
Kennedy, Lane, Pearce, Rice, Saulsbury, Simmons, Wade, 
Wigtall, and Wilson—2t. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Bingham, Bragg, 
Brown, Cameron, Chand’er, Clark, Clay, Clingman, Col- 


Poot, Foster, Grimes, Hamlin, Hammond, Harlan, Hunter, 
Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of ‘lennessee, Mallory, 
Nicholson, Powell, Sebastian, Slidell, Sumner, ‘len Eyck, 
"Toombs, ‘frumbull, and Wilkinson—35. 


So the resolution was rejected. 
Mr. HUNTER. Mr. President 


i 
j 
| 
| 


Mr. BENJAMIN. 1 desire—if the gentleman 


who voted to retain the extra copies for the Sen- 


that we may get the resolution passed for print- 
ing what the Government requires, without the 
extra copies. Iam willing to vote for the reso- 
lution for the service of the Government, but not 
for extra copies. I therefore voted against the en- 
tire resolution; but I will move to reconsider the 
vote just given.’ I voted with the majority. I 
trust some gentleman who voted against striking 
out the extra copics will move a reconsideration 
of that. 

Mr. HALE. 


I voted in favor of printing the 


copies for the Senate, and } do not feel disposed 
to alter either vote on that subject; and I hope 
that if the course indicated by the Senator from 
Louisiana is taken, we shall not print the book at 
all. 


that this report contains information valuable in 
that behalf, that is, in reference to military oper- 
ations. Well, sir, I look upon the War Depart- 
ment of this country as being the people, and I 
look on the great military force of the country, 
and the one that ought to be educated, as the 
people. I look with distrust upon war depart- 
ments and standing armies, the whole of them; 


j 
i 


nature of the book itself; and as the expense:had' 


will not pledge myself to go quite so far, | 


do our business here; but all this matter of piini | 


not only in the wasting of money, but others, | 


lamer, Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fessenden, ; 


from Virginia will permit me—to move a recon- ; 
sideration of the vote, provided any gentleman | 


ate will move a reconsideration of that vote, so | 


reports, and voted against striking out tf extra, 


We want, it is said, two thousand volumes | 
for the War Department—I suppose on the ground | 


and-if you have got any information of this sdrt 
that is worth anything, let it go to thé people;- 
but do not lock it up in the. War Department. If 
that amendment is stricken out, I shall vote against 


the printing, because I do not-think it is’ worth 


while. I suppose the War Department have got 
information enough; and they have-sent their men 
abroad and got this information, not for the pur- 
pose of instructing the War Department;. they 
know enough and always-have;.andif the inform- 
ation acquired is of any value, and value to the 
War Department, I want it to go to what I-eon- 


| ceive to be the proper war department ‘of this 


Government, and that.is into the hands of:the 
people. Let it go to the militia, and not scatter 
it : 


Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire will permit me, I merely wish to correct 
what I think is anferror he has fallen into.: The 
resolution, as originally reported from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, provided for the dis- 
tribution; but the distribution was to be made 
through the War Department, instead of the 
House and Senate. The moiification made by 
the Committee on Printing was to’mix the.dis- 
tribution; two thousand copies to be distributed 
by the Senate, and the rest to be distributed to the 
Army and the militia by the War Department. It 
gave two thousand copies for general distribution; 
all the rest for special distribution to the Army 
and militia, the militia to have much the larger 
portion of them. Iam free to say, that I have no 
wish to distribute any copies by the Senate; and- 
if you will strike out the two thousand copies to 
be distributed by the Senate, and add them to the 
two thousand to be reserved by the War Depart- 
ment, so as to have four thousand copies reserved; 
subject. to the future order of the Senate, E believe 
I should prefer the arrangement, to bring it into 
conformity to what the committee, with which I 
acted originally, intended in proposing the print- 


i ing of extra copies, and leaving them only to be 


distributed by the War Department to the militia 
and the Army. 

Mr. FHIUNTER. I wish to suggest that this is 
obviously leading to debate. It is two o’clock, 
and it is time to take up the appropriation. bill. : 

Mr. DAVIS. I think we are nearly through 
with this. l i 

Mr. HUNTER. 
around. 

Mr. CAMERON. Ihave buta word or two, 
to say. I desire to say that I am opposed to this 
system of printing books at the expense of the 
Government. We are going to the extent of some 
sixty or seventy thousand dollars in this case, I 
believe. I think the Senator from Mississippi 
said the cost was some fifty-seven thousand dol- 
lars, to which is to be added the binding—prob- 
ably some eight or ten thousand dollars more. If 
this information is necessary to the War Depart- 
ment, and the Secretary wants to publish 1t for 
the .officcrs of the Army, I think.he can do so, 
and pay forit out of his contingent fund. Surely 


I see Senators rising: all 


we shall neverget this bad system stopped unless 


we cut it up at the roots. We ought to publish 
nothing except what is necessary for the inform- 
ation of the Senate. If we publish this work 
now, at an expense of sixty or seventy thousand 
dollars, putting twenty or thirty thousand dollars 
profits in the hands of the Printer, we shall find 
ourselves where we were a few years ago—spend- 
ing millions of dollars a year for public printing. 
I trust the gentlemen who are willing to econo- 
mize will suffer this to go where it belongs—to 
the Secretary of War. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senate 
reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
rejected ? 

Mr. HAMLIN called for the 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. HALE. I voted in favor of the printing. 
I shall vote against the reconsideration now, be- 
cause I seg what is aimed at—to get in the amend- 
ment which was rejected before. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, | 
resulted——yeas 24, nays 32; as follows: ‘ 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Benjamin, Bigler, Chesnut, 
Clay, Davis, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Haan, Hemp- 


yeas and nays; 


‘hill, Iverson, Johnson of Arkansas, Kennedy, Lane, Mal- 


lory, Pearce, Powell, Rice, Saulsbury, Sebastian, Simmons, 
and Wigfali—24. N 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Bingham, Bragg, Brown, Cam- 
eron, Chandler, Clark, Clingman, Collamer, Crittenden, 
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Dixon, Doolittle, Douglas, Durkee; Fessenden; Foot, Fos- 
ter, Grimes, Hale, Hamlin, Hammoud, Harlan, Hunter, 
Johnson of Tennessee, Nicholson, Sumner, Ten Eyck, 
Toombs, TVrunibull, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson—32. 

` So:thë motion to reconsider did not prevail. 
pos e ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


“Me. HUNTER, I new move to postpone all 

prior orders, and take up the Post Office appro- 
priation bills . fa 

_'Phe VICE PRESIDENT. That is the special 
order, : 

‘Mr. HUNTER. ThenTecallitup.  _ 

Mr. FITCH: | Can I not have permission to 
miake afew reports from the Committee on Print- 
ing? f : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By unanimous 
consent. The business before the Senate is the 
Post Office epee bill. i 

Mr. HUNTGR. Ido notagree that it shall 
be taken away except by vote of the Senate. 

Mr. FITCH. I move that the Committce 
Printing have leave now to report. tt 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not 
in order. : 

Mr. FITCH. Then I move to postpone the 
question now before the Senate, for that pur- 

ose: 
© The VICE PRESIDENT. It is moved to post- 
pone. the consideration of the Post Office appro- 
peiation bill. ; 

“ The motion was agreed to; there being, on a 
division—ayes twenty-nine, noes not counted. 
PATENT OFFICE REPORT. 

Mr. FITCH, from the Committee on Printing, 
to.whom the subject was referred, reported the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, ‘That there be printed, in addition to the usual 
number, ten thousand copies of the annual report of the 
Commissioner of Patents on “ Arts and Manufactures,” for 
the year 1859; eight thousand of which for the use of the 
Senate, and two thousand for the Interior Department, for 
purposes of official distribution; the plates and drawings 
to be enlarged, but not to exceed in size those iHustrating 
the report of 1858: Provided, That the expense of engrav- 
ing shall not be increased by such enlargement; and Pro- 
vided further, That the tabular statements and indices be 
printed with xonpareil type, and the description of patents 
with brevier type, so as to complete the entire report in 
two octavo volumes. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
ask for the present consideration of.the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. FITCH. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears 
no objection. 

Mr. HUNTER. I object, if one objection will 

revent its consideration. I know that it will 


on 


‘to add: 


| Senate whilst I make a few remarks on the amend- 


lead to debate. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution 
will lic over, objection being made. 


amendment of the Finance Committee as amended, 


Sec. 5. And be it enacted, That al} laws author- 
izing the franking privilege be, and the same.are hereby, 
repealed, from and after the Istday of April next : Provided, 
All persons now authorized by law to frank, by indorsing 
their names and designation by which the right is conferred | 
upon them, on all matter maiicd by diem, shali be exempt 
from prepayment of postage ; but the postage on such mail 
matter shall be due and. payable by the person or persons 
to whom the same may be directed, at the point ot.destina- 
tion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to suggest an amend- 
ment to the proviso. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Anamendment 
is already pending. "The question is now on the 
amendment of the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. 
CoLiaMER,] to insert, before the proviso: f 

And that the permanent annual appropriations made to 
the Post Office Department, by the acts of March 3, 1847, 
and March 3, 1853, be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

This was offered yesterday, but notacted upon. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I presented that amend- 
ment yesterday; but, on more mature reflection, 
and finding the objection gentlemen make to it, 
J am inclined to withdraw it. If gentlementhink 
proper to have no free mail matter, and, at the 
same time, preserve the $700,000 that is paid for 
carrying it, when there shall not be any of it to 
carry; if that is; in their view, consistent legisla- 
tion, let it pass. i withdraw it. > 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The Chair hears 
no objection to the withdrawal of the amendment 
to the amendment. _ 

Mr. POWELL. I beg the indulgence of the 


ment, reported by the Committee on Finance to 
this bill, abolishing the franking privilege. In the 
progress of the debate, every Senator who has |! 
spoken has admitted that this franking privilege 
is a great evil, and that it should be abolished. 
I have. heard no dissenting voice upon that sub- || 
ject. The only objection that I hear urged to the || 
amendment is, that it should not be attached to |i 
the Post Office deficiency bill. In the early part 
of the session, I introduced a bill for the purpose 
of abolishing the franking privilege. That bill is 
now before the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. I regard the franking privilege as’ 
one that entails great and manifold evils on this 
country. Hence, I desire its abrogation. I differ 
entirely from the Senators who have expressed 
an opinion that this is not a proper time, and that 
this bill is not a proper one to which this amend- | 
ment should be attached* Iconcur most heartily 

with the distinguished Senator from Georgia, [Mr. |! 
Toomps,] when he declared that this was the ver 

time and the very place to do it; and, for one, { 
return now to the Finance Committee my hearty 
thanks for having reported this amendment; and 


Mr. FITCH, from the Committee on Printing, 
to whom the subject was referred, reported the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That there be printed, in addition to the usual 
number, fifteen thousand copies of the annual report of 
the Commissioner of Patents on agriculture, fur the year 
1859, ten thousand of which for the use of the Senate, and 
five thousand for distribution by the Interior Department : 
Provided, That the aggregate number of pages contained 
in kaid'réport shall netexcecd six hundred pages, including 
ten pages of illustrations on wood: And provided further, 
‘That the entire amount of copy necessary to complete said 
report, including the drawiugs for the illustrations on paper, 
be placed in the hands of the Superintendent of Public 
Printing ‘on or before the Ist-day of April next. : 

_ Mr. HUNTER. That goes over. I object to 
its consideration. 

_ The VICE PRESIDENT. tt requires unan- 
imous consent to consider it now. Objection being 
made, it must go over. 


POST OFFICE DEFICIENCY BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. No.1) 
“making appropriations to defray the deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the service of the Post 


Office Department for the fiscal year ending 30th ; 
June, 1859, and in part for the support of the Post | 


Office Department for the year ending 30th June, 
1860; the pending question being on the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Hars to the amendment of 
the Committee on Finance, to.strike out “ May” 
and insert “ April.” : 

‘Fhe amendment to the amendment was agreed 
to. a 
. The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Firzpar- 


RicK.uxthe chair.) The question now is:on-the | 


| we have are correct, they have not only exercised 


I return my thanks to the Senator from New | 
Hampshire for having inserted in it a provision 
that it shall take effect on the Ist day of April, 
instead of the Ist of May. I desire that it shall 
take effect as early as possible. E wish to stop the 
quadrennial flooding of this country with the mis- 
erable campaign documents that precede every 
presidential election. The amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, I think, will effectually 
do that, because it causes the law to take effect 
before either of the conventions meet to nominate 
the respective candidates. . 
I can conceive no reason why a member of Con- 
gress ever should have had the franking privilege 
other than for the purpose of allowing him free |i 
communication with his constituents, and the con- |} 
stituent free communication with him. All the 
privilege that should ever have been extended to | 
him on this subject is to exempt him from the 
postal charges on the letters that he might write 
to his constituents, or receive from them, upon 
official business. That, however, is not now the 
law. We find that the members of Congress not 
only have this privilege to exercise it for the pur- | 
pose of communicating with their constituents on 


matters of official duty arid of public business, but 
they use it in every department of life. All their 
private correspondence goes under their franks, 
and they do not even stap there. If the reports 


that which was conferred by the lawas a personal 

privilege, but they absolutely extend it, I believe, |! 
to wife, children, and friends; and many of them, || 
it is said, to all who-ask it. Whether that be so || 
or not, Fam not enabled:to say; but such is the |i 


: printing at that time. 


| would not be printed for distribution 


genera] impression throughout the country, and 
particularly in this city. ; 

I have been furnished by a gentleman with some 
tabular statements which, I think, will tend very 
much to show, if they do not conclusively estab- 
lish, that the abolition of the franking privilege will 
be an annual saving to the country-of at least 
$4,000,000. In the very able report of the Post- 
master General, that 1 hold in my hand, he esti- 
mates that the saving in postages alone will. be 
$1,800,000 a year. I apprehend that the premises 
from which he derived that conclusion are correct. 
In the matter of public printing, there wil, I think, 
be avery greatsaving. | havea tabular statement 
furnished to me by Mr. Rives, who was for many 
years Printer to Congress, showing the money re- 
ceived by the Printers for Congress during seven 
Congresses, commencing with the Twenty-Third 
and ending with the Twenty-Ninth Congress, in- 
clusive. Mr. Rives says thathe has every confi- 
dence that that.statement is correct; that he made 
it with great care. It was published in the Con- 
gressional Globe many years since. According to 
this statement, it appears that the aggregate cost 
of the public printing was— 

For the T'wenty-Third Congress. $279,300 80 
For the Twenty- Fourth Congress. . 181,790 25 
For the Twenty-Fifti Congress + 319,605 35 
For the Twenty-Sixth Congres: » 187,679 61 


For the Twenty Seventh Congress + 239,839 59 
For the Twenty-Eighth Congress. . 314,663 73 
For the Twenty-Ninth Congress...........06- 276,100 60 
Thave also a tabular statement which was pre- 
pared for me in the office of the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate,and I presume it is correct, showing the cost of 
the public printing for the two Houses during each 
Congress for the Jast six years. Fr is as follows: 
Statement showing the aggregate cost of the Printing, §'c., 
ordered by the Thirty-Third, Thirty-Fourth, and Thirty- 
Fifth Congresses. 
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The average cost of the public printing for the 


| Six years included in this table is $788,183 per 


annum. In the first statement which I gave, the 
largest expenditure was for the Twenty-I'ifth 
Congress, $319,605 35. That, I am told, does 
not include the binding. Taking half that sum 
for each year of the Congress, it would give 
$159,802 67 per annum. Add $40,000, which I 
am told is a large allowance for the binding, and 
you have $199,802 67 as the annual expense of 
i Deducting that from the 
annual printing expense for the last six years, of 
$788,183, you have $588,381 as the increased cost 
of the public printing in latter years. I think the 
greater part of this would be saved by abolishing 
the franking privilege, because then extra copies 
I am ver 

confident that the result of this measure, if adopted, 


1860. 


will be to effect an annual saving of $500,000 in 

our printing expenses. ` 
The Superintendent of Publie Printing has fur- 

nished me a statement showing the regular num- 

ber of documents printed during each of the last | 

three Congresses, and their estimated weight. 

Statement showing the REGULAR number of Documents 
printed for Congress during. the Thirty-Third, Thirty- 
Pourtt, and Thirty-Lifth Congressesyand their estimated 
WEIENL. 


i 
|- Octavo. Quarto. 
Thirty-Third Congress—first session. 
Senate 16,800 1,406 
House of Representatives... 30,400 | 1,520 
Thirty- Third Congress—second session. 
SONA i MEE versie oiesdiwevees 21,400 | 26,600 
House of Representatives.......... 27,000 | 23,500 
Thirty-Fourth Congress — first and | 
t second sessions. 
Senate ..creececseren 26,600 | 12,600 
House of Representatives 39,520 | 13,680 
Thirty-Fourth Congress—third sessio n| 
Senate 22,720 5,680 _ 
Tlouse of Representatives...... 35,190 3,060 
Thirty-Fifth Congress—first session. 
Senate... . èr 29,820 | 2,840 
House of Representatives.......... 44,370 3,060 
Thirty-Fifth Congress—second session. 
SONAtE sc weed veces cvecsvssess eee se 24,140 4,260 
House of Representatives.... 36,720 3,060 
Dotal ee cecvcosvdassvacicee he vee 354,680 | 106,260 
354,680 volumes octavo, averaging two Sine 


and a half pounds cach wd ieee 
106,260 volumes quarto, averaging eight 
pounds each.... 


886,700 pounds. 
850,080 


ec 


Total..... EEE TI S i 


Or a yearly average of 289,463 pounds. 

He has also furnished me a table exhibiting the 
amount of extra printing during the same period. 
Statement showing the number of EXTRA copies of public doc- 

uments ordered to be printed and bound by Congress during 

the Thirty-Third, Thirty-Fourth, and Thirly-Fifth Con- 
gresses, (embracing a period of six years,) with their esti- 
mated weight. 


Kaea EEE tis eae 6,790 


Octavo. | Quarto. 
T 
H 
Thirty-Third Congr 
Senate.......... . 202,000 | 10,000 
House of Representatives. 475,000 | 10,600 
Thirty-Third Congress—second session.| 
Senate...... 180,700 | 139,000 
House of Representatives. 406,009 | 122,000 
{ Thirty-Fourth Congress — first and, 
} secondsessions. | 
P SOnate E es ses ese cases 182,700 | 66,400 
House of Representatives.......... 445,000 | 83,500 
Thirty-Fourth Congress—third session. 
Senate 204,500 | 39,500 
| | 485,009 | 25,000 
| 
'Thirty-Fifth Congress — first session.| 
128,500 7,200 
House of Representatives | 355,000 5,000 
Thirty-Fifth Congress—sesond session.| 
Senate 68,709 | 6,000 | 
House of Representatives.......... i 376,000 - i 
i —|— | 
Totalen reies | 3,507,100 | 504,100 | 
| 
3,507,100 octavo volumes, averaging two 
POUNGS CAC. eee eecareecesecesecenee 7,014,200 pounds. į 


504,100 quarto volumes, averaging seven 
pounds each. ... 2... 2... eee ee ee ee 3,528,700 


TOtal. or eree ansi earr st cecdeensace 10,542,900 

Or a yearly average of 1,757,150 pounds; or five sixths 
more than the usual number. 

Thus, it will be seen that five sixths of the print- 
ing that is done is extra printing. If we abolish 
the franking privilege, I believe that extra print- 
ing will be put an end to almost wholly. The 
documents which | have presented, however, do | 
not show the whole burden thrown upon the mails 
by the franking privilege. There is a large num- 
ber of speeches and pamphlets and documents of 
various kinds that pass through the folding-room 
of the Senate and House of Representatives which | 
do not come under the control of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Printing. I have been furnished by 


66 


ce 


the Superintendent of the Senate folding-room | 
with a statement showing the number of such 
pamphlets and newspapers folded in the folding- i 


| 


room of the Senate during the last two Con- 
gresscs: : : 
Number of pamphlets and newspapers containing speeches, 


reports, &€., received and folded in the Senate folding- 
room, for the Thirty-Fourth Congress, (which was during 


the presidentia] campaign of 1855,). e... e eee e e- 3,075,000 
For the Thirty-Fifth CONgreSS.. s.s cseroess reseo 1,572,500 
i 4,647,500 


Average weight of each pamphlet, &e., one ounce, 
290,468 pounds; reduced to tons, 145 tons; postage at one 
cent on each pamphiet, &c., would be $4,647 50, 
Documents for distribution by Senators, received and folded- 

in the Senate folding-room, and not passing through tlhe 

, hands of the Superintendent of Publie Printing for the 
` ‘Thirty-Fourth and Thirty-Fifth Congresses: 
62,515 quarto vols., at 4} Ibs. per vol.....280,317 pounds. 
9 “ K 


20,000 octavo < 2 .. 40,000 « 
20,000 <“ “ 10 oz. “ +» 12,500 « 
Total number pounds.... 332,817 : 
Reduced tO tons.........0e 166 tons. 


JOSEPTE HEDRICK, 
Superintendent Senate Folding-Room. 


Thave no statement showing the number of doc- 


| uments of this description which has passed 


through the folding-room of the House of Repre- 


j sentatives. I called yesterday evening upon the 


supcrintendent of that branch for a similar state- 
ment to this, but he informed me that he was a 
good deal uncasy, and thought, perhaps, that his 
head would be taken off to-day, but said that, if 
it’ were not, he would furnish me with the state- 


| ment to-morrow. The yearly average of the state- 
i ment I have just read, with regard to our own 


folding-room, is one hundred and thirty thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-one and a quarter 
pounds. I suppose it is fair to presume that four 
times the quantity passes through the folding-room 
of the other House; adding for that House five 
hundred and twenty three thousand two hundred 
and eighty-five pounds, and we have a total an- 
nual average of six hundred and fifty-four thou- 
sand one hundred and six pounds of matter which 
passes through the folding-rooms of the two 


| Houses. Adding this to the yearly average of 


the extra documents exhibited by the statement 
of the Superintendent of the Public Printing, and 
we have an annual burden of more than two mil- 
lion and a quarter pounds thrown upon the mails 
in consequence of franking printed matter. Nor 
is this al]. You must take into consideration the 
additional mail-bags and wrapping paperrequired, 
and the salaries of the persons employed in fold- 
ing the documents and in carrying them from the 


| folding-rooms to the post office. 


I think, then, I am fully justified in saying that 
this measure will effect a saving of $500,000 a 
year, at least, in the public printing; but, if lam 
not mistaken, it will cause a much larger saving 
in the expense of transporting the mails. I find 


l in the report of the Postmaster General: 


“ft is well known that the expenses of the Department 
for transportation have rapidly increased within the last ten 
years. In 1849, they amounted to $2,577,407 71; but for 
the year ending the 30th of Junc, 1859, they reached the 
sum of $9,478,457. This bas been produced by the cnor- 
mous bulk and weight of the mails, which are principally 
due to the vast quantity of heavy books and printed docu- 
ments sent under the Government frank. Mails which but 
recently weighed a few hundred pounds, are now, from this 


; cause, found weighing totis. 


You will observe that in the last ten years the 


| expenses of mail transportation have increased 
į to the extent of $6,901,050. 


I am aware that a 
large portion of that increase is to be attributed to 
the cost of the postal service required in order to 
enable us to reach our Pacific settlements. ButI 
will deduct the expense of that from the total in- 
crease, and then let us see how‘it stands. I find 
from the Postmaster General’s report the follow- 
ing statements: 


* Pacific Mails.—On taking charge of this Department, 
J found established and in full operation six different routes 
for carrying the mails to and from California and our other 
Pacific possessions, namely : 
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‘Annual Annual 

1. From New York and New Or- Cost. Receipts. 

leans, via Panama, to San 

Francisco, semi-monthly.....$738,250 $299,972 69 
2. From New Orleans toSan Fran- 

ciseo, via Tehauntepce, semi- 

MOU occ c cence ee sads 250,000 5,276 68 
3. From San Antonio, via El Paso, 

to San Diego, semi-monilily, 

{weekly from San Antonio to 

El Paso and Fort ¥Yuma).... 196 448 691 00 
4, From St. Louis and Memphis, 

via El Paso, to San Francisco, 660,000 27,229 94 
5. From Kansas, Missouri, to 

Stockton, California, monthly, 79,999 1,255 00 | 
6. From St. Joseph’s, Missouri, 

via Utah city, to Placerville, 

weekly. seese. 320,000 5,412 03 


“The gross annual disbursements for these six routes were 
thus $2,184,677, andthe receipts froid them biit $339, 747, 345 
showing a loss to the Department of $1,844,949. 66:per'an- 
num. ; is 

«The e#penditures for local mail service in the States of. 
California and Oregon, and in Utah and Washington Ter- 
ritories, during the. past. year; arhounted to 508,607.13, - 
which being added to-the cost of the rontes. named, gives 


a total of $2,693,394 13: 


I have deducted: from this increase the entire 
cost of the transportation: of the Pacific mails by 
land and water, and the expenditures: for local 
mails in the States of California and: Oregon, and 
in Utah and Washington Territories, and there 
is still an increase of $4,267,645 16 over the cost 
of transportation ten years ago. I then deduct 
from that sum, for increased service in other than 
the Pacific States and the Territories of Utah and 
Washington, $2,207,645 16, and. that. will leave 
$2,000,000, which I hold will be the least.that 
will be saved in the transportation of the mails 
by the abolition of the franking privilege. 

I am fully aware that this relief, in the way of 
transportation, will not fully take effect until ‘the 
contracts that are now made by those who carry 
the mails shall haveexpired. J. understand, how- 
ever, from the Senator from Georgia, thatthe 
Postmaster General has it in his power to reduce 
the service, and in that way, perhaps, relief may 
be very speedily granted, to a limited extent at 
least. But when the contracts shall come to be 
relet, if those who put in bids for carrying the 
mails find that this very large amount of extra 
trash that is printed by the two Houses of Con- 
gress is not to go through the mails, they will, of 
course, lessen their bids; and. the contracts for 
transportation, I venture to say, will indicate, f@ur 

cars hence, that more than two million dollars 
rave been saved to the Government by the abo- 
lition of this franking privilege. i 

If 1 am correct, $1,800,000 postage will be re~ ` 
ceived from the matter that is now free; there will 
be on the printing a saving of $500,000, and on 
transportation a saving of $2,000,000. That will 
be an annual saving of $4,300,000 to the Govern- 
ment, all of which, I believe, will be effected by 
the abolition of the franking privilege. . ; 

This amendment proposes an entire abolition of 
this. privilege. I have heard no: objection, as I 
before ‘said, toits abolition; but it is said this. is 
not the time, and that the bill before the Senate is 
not the place where this amendment should be put, 
The proviso, to which there was some exception, 
I think shields members of the two Houses from 
any burdens that they might think would. be 
thrown upon them in answering the correspond- 
ence of their constituents. The amendment, as 
proposed, requires all the letters to be pre-paid. 
‘That is now the law; it does not alter that. The 
proviso only allows those who enjoy the franking 
privilege to place their frank upon a letter, and 
that will allow it to go without being prepaid, and 
the party who receives it must pay the postage 
before he takes it out of the office. That cer- 
tainly will relieve members of any burden in con- 
sequence of keeping up correspondence with their 
constituents. Ifa correspondent writes to a gen- 
tleman on his own business, and he replies, the 
reply being upon the business of the constituent, 
of cotirse the member will put his frank upon it, 
as he now does, and the party in interest will have 
to pay the postage when he shall receive it. Ifa 
Senator replies on his own business, of course he 
will pre-pay the postage. 

The reason that has been assigned for the ex- 
istence of the franking privilege is that the people 
should have every facility to communicate freely 
with their Representative, and the Representative 
should have a corresponding facility to communi- 
cate with his constituents. I think, under this 
amendment, the Representative, if he desires to 
communicate with his constituents, on his constit~ 
uents’ business, certainly can do it without any 
charge upon himself; and the small amount that 
the Post Office Department now charges upon 
letters is certainly so insignificant as not to prevent 
any man from having frec communication with his 
Representative, if he wishes it. 2 

Another reason that is urged for the franking 
privilege —and that is a reason that. was urged in 
the debates in 1791, when this matter was under 
consideration in Congress—is the dissemination 
of intelligence among the people. It was urged, 
then, that if the practice continued of loading the 
mails with franked matter, it would ultimately 
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fiat the members of both Houses of Congress received 
and.sent during their session as many Ictters as all the other 
inhabitants of Philadelphia; which letters, if paid at the 
usual rates, would amount to half the postage of the United 
States: He said that the number and bulk of franked letters 
and packets exéluded the newspapers from the mail, and 
thus:preyented the circulation of intelligence,” 

«Ff: Mr. Wadsworth was correct at that time, 
what. would he say now, when the mails are loaded 
down with ponderous volumes such as were un- 
known at the time when this speech was made? | 

“fe further said, if the evil increased, (and there was no 

probability of its being diminished, except by the, entire 
abolition of the. privilege,) it would eventually prove the 
ruin of the Post Office.” i 

; That last: clause is very near prophetic, for the 
Post Office has been very nearly ruined by this 
system. It was the intention of the Government, 
in the organization of the Department, that it | 
should be self-sustaining. All the laws clearly 
indicate that. The act of February 20, 1792, “to 
establish the Post Office and post roads in the Uni- 
ted States,’’declares that “the Postmaster General 
shall provide for carrying the mail of the United 
States,” and “shall defray the expense thereof, 
together with all other expenses arising on the col- 
lection and management of the revenue of the Post 
Office.”? The act of 1794 enacts that the postage 
‘shall be paid to such contractors as a compensa- 
tion for their expenses.” The last mentioned act 
authorized the Postmaster General to contract for 
“the carriage ofa mail on any road on whicha stage 
wagon, or other stage carriage, shall be established, 
on. condition that the expense thereof shall not 
exceed the revenue thence arising.’ In 1836, 
Congress provided that “the aggregate sum re- 
quired for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment in each year shall be appropriated by law 
out of the revenues of the Department.” 

Thus you see that the laws from 1791 to. 1836 
clearly indicate that this Department should be 
self-sustaining; and it is certainly proper that it 
should be self-sustaining. Justice, common hon- 
esty, and public policy, alike demand that those 
who enjoy the privileges of the Post Office De- 
partment should pay for them, and not those who 
do not have a direct benefit in it. Who is it that 
uses this Post Office Depattment? Those who en- 
joy the largest mail facilities, and tax most heavily 
the postal service, are the merchants, the business 
men,and men of fortune and wealth. It is those 
men who frequently write from ten to thirty letters 
aday, while the farmer, the laboring men through- 
out:the country, perhaps would notaverage a let- 
ter more than once a week, or a month; yet, under 
this system of making ita tax upon the Govern- 
ment, you require those who do not enjoy, except 
to a very limited degree, the benefits or privileges 
of this establishment, to pay for it out of the carn- 
ings of their labor. This Department should be | 
brought back to the status that it exhibited for the | 
first sixty years after it was organized. From | 
1790 to 1838, the Post Office Department was self- 
sustaining. . It was so from 1838 to about 1850, 
with a few exceptions, sometimes the revenues 
sing a little over and sometimes a little under. | 

ut how is it since 1850? The deficiencies have 
gone on increasing until, in 1858, its expenditures 
exceeded its receipts $5,265,027. Forthe year end- 
ing the 30th of June, 1859, the excess of expend- 
itures amounted to §6,966,009 26. Thus you see 
that we have a deficiency now upon us of nearly | 
‘seven million dollars a year. That is an evil that 
should be stopped; and I am for doing it at this | 


time, and not delaying it longer than we can pass f 


this bill and send it to the lower House for its con- 
currence Abolish this franking privilege, which | 
I believe will go far towards making the Depart- 


root of other evils that are indicated by the Post- 


master General, in. this very able. and elaborate | 


report of his. Let us retrench in every mode and i 


form we can; and if we find that we cannot, by 
proper retrenchment, succeed in making the De- 
partmentself-sustaining, then let us raise the post- 
age until it will do it, That is our duty, in. my 
humble opinion, and we ought not to throwitas | 
a burden on the labor of the great masses of the 


| here. 


people, Itis atrueand trite saying, that ** those 


who dance should pay the pipers” and those who 
enjoy the privileges of this Department should 
pay for them. i , , 
Why, sir, in looking into this matter, as I did 
to a very limited extent when I introduced a bill 


i for the purpose of abolishing this privilege, I 
found some very curious things connected with | 


it; aod, if the Senate will allow me, I will read a 
short abstract, thatis taken fromthe Parliamentary 
History of England, of the debate that occurred 
there in the year 1660: 

“c Colonel Titus reported the bill for the settlement of the 
post office, with the amendments. 

‘Sir Walter Earle delivered a proviso for the letters of 
all members of Parliament to go free, during their sittings. 

* Sir Heneage Finch said it was a poor mendicant pro- 
viso, and below the honor of the House.” 


‘I fully concur with Mr. Finch in that. 


“Mr. Pyne spoke also against the proviso. Mr. Brink- 
ley, Mr. Boscawen, Sir George Downing, and Sergeant 
Charlton, for it; the latter saying: ‘The Council’s letters 
went tree.’ 

“The question being called for, the Speaker, Sir Har- 
bottle Grimstone, was unwilling to put it, saying he was 
ashamed of it; nevertheless the proviso was carried, and 
made part of the bill, which was ordered to be engrossed. 

“fhe Lords subsequently disagreed to this proviso, and 
it was ultimately thrown out. : 

*¢ At a subsequent period, however, both Houses did not 
fee! it below their honor to secure to themselves this ex- 
emption from postage.” 


Those members of the British Parliament en- 
joyed this privilege to a very limited extent com- 
pared to the members of the American Congress; 
but the evil increased so in Great Britain that, in 
1838, upon a revision of their post office laws, 
they utterly abolished it; and now the British 
Sovereign has to put a postage stamp on each one 
of her letters. Isuppose there never was a Gov- 
ernment on earth where the franking privilege was 
used and abused to the extent that it is in this. 

As to the argument that it is the means of dis- 
scminating intelligence, I do not concur with those 
who urge it. The newspapers and the periodicals 
are the great media of communicating intelligence 
to the people, not the reports printed by this Con- 
gress. What do we witness now? We find that 
the message of the President of the United States, 


and the reports of the various Executive Depart- į 
ments, which have not yet found their way to our | 


tables, have been for months published in many 


newspapers in the land. Those reports have not | 
| yet greeted our eyes on our tables here; but, 


through the energy of the press, they have been 
printed; they have gone 40 England, and we have 
received from that country the comments on the 
President’s message. , I think gentlemen need not 
fear that theiractions and doings.in this Hall will 
not be known to the country, and widely dissem- 
inated throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. The genius of this age has harnessed the 
lightning, and sent it as a daily post-boy to every 


į city and hamlet in this vast nation, save and ex- | 


cept the States on the Pacific coast. The proceed- 
ings of this Congress—ail those that are of strik- 
ing importance—are read every morning after its 
deliberations by the people in every large city and 
every village of re&pectable size throughout the 


whole country. To the inventive genius of Morse | 


and the energy of the Associated Press, the people 
are indebted for that rapid and speedy dissemina- 
tion of intelligence, and not to the sluggish mode 
of printing documents for distribution among them 


than the exchanges of newspapers. I would allow 
them to go free. E would give them every priv- 
ilege consistent with duty, in order that such in- 
telligence as they choose to put in their papers 


| might be freely disseminated among the people. 


In 1810, we had in the United States three hun- 
dred and fifty-nine newspapers and periodicals, 


į With an annual circulation of twenty-two million | 
three hundred and twenty-one thousand seven | 
| hundred. 
ment self-sustaining; and if that does not do it, |} 
then let us apply the ax of retrenchment to the f 


In 1850, we had two thousand eight hundred 
newspapers and periodicals, with an annual circu- 


| lation of four hundred and twenty-two million 
f $ 


six hundred thousand. 
There was onepublication for every seven thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty-one free inhabitant of 


| the United States. 


Add eighty-four million fivehundred and twenty 
thousand, which is twenty per cent., for increase 
of circulation for the last ten years, and we have 


| an annual circulation, at this time, of five hundred 


and seven million one hundred and twenty thou- 


; judge, found the defendant ‘wot guilty.’ 


I would have no mail matter go free other | 


sand. This is the mighty engine to which the 
country looks for the dissemination of intelligence 
among the people. 

In the last report of the late Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Governor Brown, speaking of the transport- 
ation of these hcavy documents, he said: 

“Ina singlé instance the transportation of the books, &c., 
to one member from Utah, cost the Department between 
six and seven thousand dollars.” , 

A very intelligent gentleman told me, in the 
beginning of this Congress, that it would cost the 
Government $10,000, at the usual price of freights, 
to transport the printed matter that the Delegate 
from Utah then had in his possession for wans- 
mission to his constituents. These are evils of 
which the whole country complains, Large 
amounts of heavy bags and documents accumu- 
late and obstruct the mails; they keep out the 
newspapers; they keep out the paid matter to a 
very great extent, or, if they do not keep it out, 
they so load down the mails that they do not go 
with that celerity and dispatch that they should. 
Frauds are very frequent, and very great, and, 
indeed, they seem to have become very common 
under this system. I noticed in the debate when 


“our fathers were speaking on this matter, they 


said that no gentleman would ever call ona mem- 
ber of Congress for his frank. Our worthy sires 
were very much mistaken, it seems, or this age 
is much more degenerate than they thought that 
was, for I understand it is common now for mem- 
bers of Congress to frank whole packages of en- 
velopes for the use of others. And notwithstand- 
ing there is a penal statute against forging or 
counterfeiting the franks of members, there seems 
to be no chance to punish the offenders. I find 
in the report of the Postmaster General a letter 
from Mr. Robert Ould, United States district 
attorney for this District. It scems they under- 
took to punish a person for using the frank ofa 
Senator. Ina letter to the Postmaster General 
the district attorney says: 

“The jury remained in their room twenty minutes, and 
then, much to my astonishment, and, I think, to that of the 
Tn conversations 
with several of the jurors, J was told their reason was two- 
fold: first, that they were not fully satisfied that Phillips 
resorted to Judge Douavas’s frank ‘in order to avoid the 
payinent of postage ;’ and, secondly, that the law had been 
so commonly and notoriously violated that no prosecution 
ought to be founded upon it until, at least, express or per- 
sonal notice had been given by the Department that offend- 
ers, in all cases, would be proceeded against.” 

That is the most startling declaration of wantof 
morality in the country. The offense is abso- 
lutely so common thata jury say they will not 
find the parties guilty, The only way to cut off 
this abuse is to abolish the privilege ‘altogether, 
and that, I hope, Congress will speedily do, and 
I hope it will be done at this time. There is no 
time so auspicious as this. The note of prepara- 
tion for the coming presidential campaign is being 
sounded in every direction, and we see, from the 
tabular statements I have read, that millions of 
documents go out under the franks of members 
throughout this country; and that, I suppose, con- 
stitutes a very small portion of the matter that is 
usually franked in these campaigns, for all that I 
have here is that which gocs through the folding- 


| room of the two Houses. 1 know that party or- 


ganizations exist very compactly in this country. 


| They have their folding-rooms in the cities, their 


regular clubs, and they have, at each one of those 
places, a member of Congress who uses his frank 
for the purpose of sending documents out. I be- 
lieve, in this capital, it has been customary, for 
years hack, for cach great political party to keep 
a member of Congress here in that service. He, 
itis said, employs a great many clerks to imitate 
his hand, and put his frank on documents. This 
thing should be stopped, and stopped at once. 
We hear a great deal of talk about retrenchmeut 
and reform, and it is common for members of both 
Houses of Congress to assail persons outside. I 
tell you we should commence the retrenchment 
and reform right here. Thisis the place, and we 
should commence it by abolishing this privilege 
to members; and we shouid follow it up where 
ever we can retrench, Wherever we can save the 
public money and the public morality, let us do it. 
Iam of the opinion, sir, that this amendment 
should be speedily passed, and that it should be 
passed just where itis. I think the pressure of 
which gentlemen speak, that isaround this bill, is 
anargument for this amendment. We should avail 
ourselves of that influence to accomplish a great 
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reform; one that will be highly beneficial to the 
whole country. God knows I do not wish to 
withhold from the contractors for one moment a 
dollar whichis duethem. [heartily and sincerely 
wish it paid; but in doing that, I think it is emi- 
nently proper at this time that we should do a 
little more than pay them. If, under their con- 
tracts, they carry the mails for the amount they 
have now stipulated, I propose to relieve them 
from a great deal of service; I do not want their 
mail bags to be loaded down with these worthless 
documents. I call them worthless, for I am con- 
fident that a large number ofthemareso. IfCon- 
gress chooses to order a document to be printed 
for the use of the country, I would ask you, if it 
is one of value, is it not worth the small pittance 
of postage that is now charged on printed matter? 
It certainly is. Nothing could indicate morc 
clearly to my mind the utter worthlessness of a 
document or a book, than that a gentleman’s con- 
stituents would not be willing to pay the trifling 
amount of postage that is now assessed on it. If 
he has it given to him, and is not willing to pay 
the postage, that clearly indicates that itis utterly 
worthless. .I have no idea that this extra print- 
ing ever would have existed to the extent it does, 
or perhaps to any extent, but for the exercise of 
this franking privilege in sending documents broad- 
cast over the land. Distinguished gentlemen at 
the head of the Post Office Department have for 
years urged Congress to reform this abuse. The 
country demands that this evil be corrected. 1 
trust the Senate will this day perform its part of 
the work. 

Mr. HALE. Tam alittle embarrassed in de- 
ciding what vote to give on this amendment, from 
the position in which it is placed. For myself, 
personally, I desire an abolition of the frank- 
ing privilege. It would be a great relief to me. 
Whether these documents are to be printed or not, 
it would be a great relief to me if you abolish the 
franking privilege, and I should desire it to be 
done; but I do not know how it would be received 
by the people. It is manifest that the Post Office 
Department is greatly embarrassed, and that there 
is some fault somewhere, and it seems that the 
franking privilege has been pitched upon as the 
pack-horse upon which all its disorders and defi- 
ciencies are to be saddled. 1 admit that they are 
very great in this respect; but it is idle, and worse 
than useless, to undertake to seek for a remedy for 
all these things in the abolition of the franking 
privilege. In 1845, the Congress of the United 
States undertook to apply a remedy to some of 
the evils that had found their way into the Post 
Office Department; and on the 3d of March, 1845, 
they made it the duty of the Postmaster General 
I read the very words of the act— 

& In all future lettings of contracts for the transportation 
of the mails, to let the sainein every case to the lowest bid- 
der tendering sufficient guarantees for faithful performance, 
without other reference to the mode of such transportation 


than may be necessary to provide for the due celerity, cer- 
tainty, and security of such transportation.” - 


The Post Office Department, as you will see 
from the report of the Postmaster General, made 
to the next Congress subsequent to the passage 
of that act, deliberately concluded to disregard 
and disobey this law; and they did it. Congress 
passed a law, and the Department refused to carry 
it out, and went on so until 1858, a period of 
thirteen years; and then the Postmaster General, 
finding that the malfeasance of the Department 
was sinking its revenucs to the amount of 
$1,000,000 annually, came forward and asked 
Congress to pass’ an act to explain that. That 
is, here was an act that said that the Postmaster 
General, in all lettings, should let, in every case, 
to the lowest bidder, without other reference to 
the mode of such transportation than may be 
necessary to provide for the due celerity, cer- 
tainty, and security of such transportation;”* and 
for the purpose of favoritism, and nothing else, 
for the purpose of favoring the transportation of 
passengers by four-horse One anche. where 
the demands of the service would not warrant 
them, and where the postage would not support 


45 


= 


; condition of the Department. 


them, the Postmaster General sunk his revenue 
$1,000,000 annually; and thea, instead of reform- 
ing the abuse, he came forward and asked Con- 
gress to tell him what that law meant, and to pass 
an act explanatory of it. He had gone on ad- 
vertising, in the face of this law, for service by 
four-horse coaches, though the law expressly 
said he should do no such thing; and having done 
it for thirteen years, and run the revenue down 
$1,000,000 by it, he comes forward and asks Con- 
gress to pass an explanatory act, and tells them, 
if this were done, and the law were adhered to, 
in his administration there could be $1,000,000 
saved. I read from his report: D 

< If the whole transportation of the mails were thus ar- 
ranged, by means of what is commonly called and known 
as star bids”— x 

That is, bids without any reference to the mode 
of transportation— : 

“it would accomplish a reduction in the transportation 
account, of probably a million dollars per annum.” 

I believe ,that Congress did condescend to tell 
the Postmaster General what they meant, and I 
suppose that since that explanatory act the law, 
in this respect, has been adhered to by the Depart- 
ment. Now, sir, there is another difficulty, and 
it is a difficulty thatis not to be remedied by any 
such acts as this. Your Post Office is miserably 
inefficient, and it does not carry the correspond- 
ence of the country. Why? Because the express 
companies carry it more rapidly, more safely, and 
more economically for the service rendered, and 
I venture to say that they carry now more than 
half the correspondence between the large cities. 
It is taken out of your conveyance, and you are 
cheated out of revenue by your own inefficiency 
and want of proper management of the mails. 
Besides, the interests of socicty have found other 


modes of communication; and I thiik that we shall || 


have to examine the subject which the honorable 
Senator from California intimated that he was 
going to bring to the attention of Congress; and I 
hope he will do it, and [hope he will doit soon, and 
that is, to institute an inquiry whether this whole 
system had not better be abandoned, and whether 
the Government should undertake to do the busi- 
ness of transporting the letters of the community, 
whilst they give up the transportation of merchan- 
dise and everything elsc to the people. The express 
companies of this country, that are now in oper- 


ation all over the land, carry packages and letters | 


and everything else, with more rapidity and more 
safety than your Post Office does. Then, there is 
the telegraph, which is another great medium of 
communication, and which is taking the place, in 
a great degree, of communications by mail. That 
is entirely managed by private enterprise, and it 
is a very singular fact, and a fact that speaks vol- 
umes for the integrity of the great mass of the peo- 
ple, that while complaints are being made daily- 
and your mail agents art sent scouring the coun, 
try from one end of it to the other, to prosecute 
delinquent and defaulting and corrupt and dis- 
honest postmasters, I have yet to find the first in- 


stance on record, where the fidelity of any tele- | 


graph operator has been called in question, Itis 
a system managed entirely by private enterprise, 
and managed with such strict fidelity to those who 
resort to it, that I have yet to hear of the first com- 
Jaint of a breach of confidence or a want of fidel- 
ity in them. 
Again, there is a great deal in the suggestion of 
an honorable Senator from Mississippi the other 


day, to make the revenues of this Department ; 
subject to the draft of the Postmaster General, as | 


they used to be, and then make the establishment 


of new post roads, and putting mails upon them, | 


a matter to be governed by his discretion, looking 
to the revenues, the capacity, and the financial 
Do that, and con- 
fine your Post Office to what it ought to be; do 
not undertake to do what the Senator from Geor- 


gia said, at the last session, had been undertaken. | 


He said that the late Postmaster General under- 
took, in addition- to transporting intelligence by 
letter, to transport civilization in his mail-bags; 
and the result of that was, that great mail routes 


were established over wildernesses where nobody 
resided, at an immense cost, where there wasno~ ~ 
body to be accommodated. eee ener 

Again, there is another’very material difficulty 
in this matter, and that is in relation to’ the sail 
roads. By law, every railroad, as soon. as it.is 
opened, is made a post road, and. you. have no 
control over them. They are State creatures, 
State corporations, subject to State’ control, and 
you are powerless to manage them; but you. are 


. obliged to give them the carrying of the mail at 


almost any price they may be inclined to ask. 
Here, from this capital, down through Philadel- 
phia and New York to Boston, the arrangement 
for the mail service is the most inconvenient that 
could possibly be made. I have appealed again 
and again to the Postmaster General for some 
remedy in this matter, and he tells us we are ùt» 
terly powerless; we can do nothing, we have no 
power. Theserailroad companies start their trains 
when they please, and as they please; and we have 
to put up with just exactly such accommodations 
as they choose to give us, and pretty. much at 
their price. There is a great error there, and it 
requires a very comprehensive, and, if you will 
excuse me for saying so, a philosophic view of 
this matter, to adjust such a system as the country 
demands. 

1 do not say this for the purpose of avoiding a 


| vote on this proposition to abolish the franking 


rivilege. The Administration ask it, and I think 
shall give itto them. Ishall be glad to be re- 
lieved of it; but when I say that, and then decline 
to vote for this amendment, I know I shall be 
subject to the imputation that was thrown out the 
other day by the Senator from Georgia, who does 
not seem to think there is an honest man in the 
Senate who does not agree with him. He says 
that those who are honestly for it, will vote for it 
upon this bill, 1 differ with that Senator in this. 
He says that the creditors for whose relief this 
bill is, stand exactly in the same position that all 
other public creditors do. Notso. The creditors 
to whom these $5,000,000 are due, occupy a pe . 
culiar position, and a very different one from that 
of the great mass of the public creditors, because 
by the existing law the service was rendered, and, 
according to the regular practice of the Govern- 
ment, from its commencement up to last year, the 
appropriation would have been made, and they 
would have been paid a year ago. Congress failed 
to make the appropriation at that time, and put 
this class of public creditors in a different situa- 
tion from any other class, and I think-upon that 
account they are entitled to peculiar consideration. 
Now, sir, admitting the force of everything that 
has been suggested by the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky, | ask if it is fair, if it is magnanimous, 
nay, if it is just to bring this great controversy of 
the abolition of the franking privilege up, and 
have a contest between the two Houses, over the 
backs of these public creditors, who, more than 
twelve months ago, ought to have received their 
due? Is there anything that is germane to the 
question of paying a public creditor his honest 
debt, in the consideration of this great matter of 
public policy, which comes in herein the shape of 
a proviso? Wo substantially say to these cred- 
itors ‘* We will pay you what we owe you, pro- 
vided you willuse your influence with your friends 
in the other House, and get them to agree with 
us in the abolition of the franking privilege.” I 
have no great feeling on the subject. I do not be- 
lieve that when you getthe franking privilege abol- 
ished, it will do halfor quarter the good you think 
it will; but, as the Department ask it, am will- 
ing to give it to them, and I do not ask that itmay 
be put on a separate bill. I am willing to vote for 
it; and I will vote for it upon the general appro- 
priation bill. Iam willing to vote for it almost 
anywhere execpt here. saber cle 228 
About these contractors, let me say this: I do 
not know one of them in my own State, to whom 


a dollar is due, who:is asking for it, If there be 


public creditors of this sort in the State which I 
have the honor, in part, to represent, and I sup- 
pose there are, I will do them the credit to say 
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— . that.they. have not to me, by word or by letter, 
gaid a single syllable, and I do not know one of 
them. Ido know some gentlemen who.are inter- 
ested in this matter, but they are from the extreme 

South. : But, sir, in this matter, if I may be al- 
lowed to use the quotation of an illustrious man 

ST go not know but that the subject is too trifling 

on Which to mention ‘such a grave quotation, but 

- Fill give it~“ I know no North and no South.” 

Lam willing to pay the public creditor, and to pay 
him ‘fairly; honestly, and squarely; and I am un- 
willing to throw any impediment in his way. I 
appeal to Senators, and J ask them if it is fair to 
make'it acondition precedent of paying these gen- 
tlemien their honest dues, that the franking privi- 
lége shall be abolished ? i 

>As I said before, I have no great professions to 
make about the franking privilege; I do not care 
a straw about it; I would rather give it up than 
not; 1 would be willing to be taxed a little to be 
relieved from it; but I have very great doubt 
whether the people will be satisfied with its abo- 
lition. I think they look pon it as their privi- 
legé, rather than ours; but if it is looked upon as 
one of our privileges, it is one that I am willing 
to surrender, and to surrender at once, and with- 
out hesitation; and I will vote for it, if the Ad- 
ministration ask it, on any proper bill; but 1 de- 
clare, that I do not, with my views of justice, think 
itis fair to make it a condition precedent to the 
payment ofan honest debt. 

“ Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I think the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire is very clearly right. 
Ido not think this is the appropriate place for the 
amendment; but if othcr amendments are put on, 
so as to force the necessity of having the bill con- 
sidered again in the House of Representatives, I 
shall vote for this, because I am in favor of abol- 
ishing the franking privilege. I am prepared, and 
anxious, to vote down every amendment, and al- 
low these creditors to have their money. 

Mr.BROWN. Amendments have already been 
ut in, ; 

P Mr. GREEN. Iam aware of that, but they 
have not yet passed the Senate. We are now in 
Committee ofthe Whole. Ifthere can be an agree- 
ment that we shall vote down all amendments, I 
will vote down this also; but if any amendments 
be put in, so that the bill must go back to the 
House of Representatives, and there be again con- 

. sidered, let us put on just such amendments as 
we think the public service and the wants of the 
country demand. We have no right to assume 
that the: House will disagree with the Senate. 
This is a new House, just organized, and I be- 
lieve they will agree with the Senate in many 
things; but I do not think this is the appropriate 
place for the amendment. 

Mr. GWIN. Mr. President, one of the main 
reasons that I have for voting for this amendment 
is, that if it is put on this bill, in my opinion, it 


will pass through both Houses of Congress. I | 


am in favor of abolishing the franking privilege. 


I do not choose at this time to comment on the re- | 


ortof the Postmaster General, and give my opin- 
ion in regard to it; but I want to put the Post 


Office Department in such a condition that it can | 


extend mail facilities to the country and to all 
portions of it. The Postmaster General, in his 
report, has stated to us that by the abolition of 
the franking privilege; the revenues of the Depart- 
ment will be increased $1,800,000 a year. fam 
willing to make it a self-sustaining Department if 
it can be done in justice to the country, and all 
sections of it. The principal object I have in view 
in Voting for this amendment here is to get clear 
of the franking privilege, in order that we may es- 
tablish overland communications to the Pacific, 
One of the great objections to the present overland 
route to that portion of the Confederacy, arises 
from the fact that the overland mails cannot carry 
the ‘heavy matter that goes through the mails 


franked. If we can pass this measure now, be- | 


fore legislation commences, we can get clear ofa 


great difficulty in establishing our overland com- | 


munications. I want to dispense entirely with the 
ocean mail service to the Pacific coast, and let all 
our mails be carried by the overland routes in our 
own territory; and until we get cléar of the matter 
that has been heretofore franked and sent to that 


portion of the Confederacy, as well as to others,- 


- it will continue to bea great obstacle to the estab- 
lishment of these overland routes. That isthe 
reason why I want to pass it now. I want to see 


| will have to pay the postage. That will be about ; 


‘gress come under this proviso, but providing that 


g A s H 
if the Department can beput ina condition to give || 
us mail facilities, and I want to ascertain that at 
an early day; for, if it cannot, I am in favor of 
aboljshing the Department entirely, and I shall 
certainly bring the subject before the Senate at an | 
early day. If we cannot have some assurance of į 
early legislation, by which the mail facilities of 
some sections of the country shall be extended 
throughout the Confederacy—if we cannot do it, 
let u3 carry our letters as we carry everything | 
else. 

Mr. GREEN. I desire to make a privileged 
motion, to reconsider the vote by which the Sen- | 
ate yesterday refused to strike out the proviso to | 
this amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was going to offer an 
amendment to it; but if it is to be stricken out, I 
shall not do so. 

Mr. GREEN. I move to reconsider the vote 
refusing to strike out the proviso, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did the Senator vote in the 
affirmative? ` . 

Mr. GREEN. I voted with the majority— | 
against striking it out. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Letit be read. | 

The Secretary read thé proviso, as follows: 


Provided, All persons now authorized by law to frank, 
by indorsing their names and designation by which the 
right is conferred upon them, on all matter mailed by them, 
shall be exempt from the prepayment of postage, but the 
postage on such mail matter shall be due and payable by the 
persou or persons to whom the same may be directed, atthe 
point of destination. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Bricur 
in the chair.) The Senator from Missouri moves 
to reconsider the vote by which the Senate refused 
to strike out that proviso. 

Mr. GREEN. That proviso isa qualification, || 
or in other words, a substitution of something 
else in place of the franking privilege. The pre- |j 
ceding part of the section abolishes the franking || 
privilege, and this substitutes a new mode for the 
transmission of mail matter, leaving it to be paid 
by the recipients, while the general law is that all 
mail matter must be prepaid. I prefer to leave it 
with a naked prohibition to franking. If we touch || 
the subject at all, make it the duty of every one į 
who sends his letter to prepay it, whether he be 
a member of Congress or anybody else. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator from | 
Missouri is mistaken about printed matter being i| 
prepaid. | 

| 


pa 


Mr. GREEN. I do not mean printed matter, | 
but letters. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Ishall oppose striking this || 
proviso out, if it will leave it so that printed mat- 
ter can be carried without being prepaid. 

Mr. GREEN. That will be done under the || 
general law as it now is. ji 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was about to propose an i 

i 


amendment to let letters sent by members of Con- 


all printed matter directed by them should be pre- 
paid, so as not to load the mails down with doc- || 
uments and speeches, and have all.the service 
performed, and then never have them reach their 
destination, unless to a particular class of people | 
who are in favor with the postmasters. I do not | 
know but that it would be better to perfect the | 
proposition before voting on the motion to strike | 
out. Ishall vote to strike it all out, for the rea- j 
son that it isan improper place to put the amend- | 
ment; but I think it would be well to amend the l 
amendment, and get it so that, if it does pass, it | 
may do some good. I believe that this proposi- | 
tion, as it now stands, will result in the carrying |! 
of documents the coming year, and the postmas- | 
ters will distribute the documents from one side of |! 


this Chamber, and if the others get them, they | 
| 


the result. [believe the argument has been, that |) 


and I believe if Senators are sincere in-trying to 
get rid of this immense burden, they will agree 


to my proposition. I wish to move it before the 
Senator from Missouri gets the proviso stricken 
out. If the proviso be stricken out, it will stil 
remain that the mails will be loaded down with 
the transportation of printed magter, and it will 
depend on the postmasters at the end of the route 
to distribute it. It will be a one-sided machine. 
One party will seH speeches fora trifling sum—— 

Mr. TOOMBS. If the honorable Senator from 
Rhode Island will allow me, as gentlemen seem 
to suppose there is something under this propo~ 
sition, if that is an honest objection with one man 
on the other side, I am perfectly willing to vote 
for his amendment; for I am willing to abolish 
the franking privilege, and J want to do it in the 
best way, the quickest way, and the most simple 
way. Therefore, as faras Í am concerned, I shall 
vote for his amendment. 

Mr.SIMMONS. Ipropose to insert the word 
« manuscript?’ in that amendment, if it is in or- 
der, before the word ‘‘ matter.”’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Brient.) 
Does the Senator from Missouri insist on his mo- 
tion to reconsider the vote? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes, sir; because I think the 
proviso is all wrong. 

Mr. HUNTER. If I understand the object 
of the Senator from Rhode Island, it is this: he 
wants to strike out all that relates to printed mat- 
ter, leaving the provision in regard to manuscript 
letters alone. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, st; that is not the whole 
object. One object is to have the manuscript let- 
ters go as the committee has recommended, and 
then to put at the end of the section— 

“ But upon all printed mail matter directed by them the 
postage shal be prepaid.” 

Mr. HUNTER. I will consent to strike out 
the proviso entirely. 

r. SIMMONS. That will not answer the 
purpose. I want to put in a provision here that 
will require the postage on every document di- 
rected by a member of Congress to be prepaid 
before it is carried, or by anybody else, for that 
matter. 

Mr. GREEN. If we reconsider and strike 
out the proviso, the Senator’s proposition can 
then come in very appropriately. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, if i can get it in, I 
am willing that it shall go anywhere. I am not 
very: particular about it, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the Senate refused to strike out the proviso. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
now is on the motion of the Senator from Illinois, 
(Mr. Trumputt,] to strike out the proviso in the 
amendment of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Now, before the question is 


| taken on the motion to strike out, the amendment 


of the Senator from Rhode Island is in order. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know how the 


! amendment will read if the proviso be stricken 


out, 

Mr. FESSENDEN and others. 
out the proviso first. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Ifthe proviso be stricken 
out, the amencment proposed by the Senator from 
Rhode Island will be wholly unnecessary; for the 
amendment of the committee, without the proviso, 
abolishes the franking privilege nakedly and clean- 
ly, and that ts the end of it. That is the way I 
should like to have it done. 

Mr. TOOMBS. If it was put in that way, 
wont not the honorable Senator still object to the 

ace? i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair un- 
derstands that the Scnator from Rhode Island 
offers his amendment as an amendment to the pro- 


Let us strike 


il viso. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then it will 


| be in order, before taking the question on the 
; motion, to strike out the proviso. 


Mr. SIMMONS. [ask to have the amend- 
ment of the committee read as it will stand with 


i| the proviso stricken out, in order that I may see 


whether there will be a place to put my amend- 
ment in if the proviso be stricken out. 

Mr. GREEN. Before it is read, let me make 
a suggestion to the Senator from Rhode Island. 
He does not propose to amend the proviso. Now 
let us first strike out the proviso, and if it be not 
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stricken out, he can then Mmove*his amendment; 
or, if it be stricken out, he can still move it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well, let that be done; 
I am not particular about it. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I move to insert the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island: that is, 
to exclude printed matter; for I am very well sat- 
isficd that this is only an effort to stab the pro- 
vision to abolish the franking privilege; that is 
what it means, and Į am willing to modify it so 
as to remove any fair eee from any quar- 
ter, Iam willing to confine the exemption to the 
prepayment of letters, and not extend it to printed 
matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That I want to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Georgia moves toamend the proviso by in- 
serting the word “manuscript” before the word 
“ matter,” and by inserting at the end of the pro- 
viso, but upon all printed matter directed by 
them the postage shall be prepaid.” So that the 
proviso, if thus amended, will then read: 

Provided, All persons now authorized by law to frank, by 
indorsing their names and designation by which the right is 
conferred upon them, on all manuscript matter mailed by 
them, shall be exempt from prepayment of postage ; but the 
postage on such mail matter shall be due and payable by the 
person or persons to whom the same may be directed at the 
point of destination; but upon all printed mail matter di- 
rected by them, the postage shall be prepaid. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I should like to inquire 
how that will accomplish the object? I under- 
stand that you do not have to prepay the postage 
on printed matter, as the law now stands, but it 
is paid at the end of the route. How are you to 
distinguish the printed matter sent by members of 
Congress from that sent by others? We put itin 
the mail, and it goes just the same as if it were 
not sent by members of Congress. You must 
apply the provision to all printed matter, or not at 
all, because there is no way of ascertaining what 
is mailed by members of Congress, and what by 
other people. 

Mr.SIMMONS. Thatis onc of the objections 
I have to considering such a question as this on 
the back of a bill that we all want to hurry through. 
If the Senator from Georgia insists on having this 
put in here, very well; but there is a proposition 
to strike out the whole proviso. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Iam opposed to striking out 
the whole proviso. I wanted to remove the ob- 
jection, whether real or pretended, that this was to 
be used for party purposes during the presidential 
election. J stated that I was willing to remove it 
in any language the gentleman would prescribe, if 
it was a real and not a pretended objection; be- 
cause my object was to use it for no such purpose, 
but to take the burden of their correspondence 
from members of Congress. I was willing to take 
any language that any objector chosc to put in 
to prevent fraud, or to prevent an abuse which the 
Senator from Ilinois hatched up under the amend- 
ment of yesterday; and Lam now, because I am 
acting in perfect good faith, and I am quite sat- 
isfied that the whole attempt at the section is to 
weaken that provision. I am willing to remove 
the objection; and let gentlemen put their propo- 
sitions in theit own language. I accept what they 
offer me, and then it will not do; no, sir, it will 
not do anywhere, except where it will not pass. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suggested the amendment 
in good faith. I supposed that the general prac- 


tice was to compliment people by franking them | 


speeches; and my intention is, if it is possible, to 
revent the carrying of printed matter for nothing. 
he Senator supposes [ have some covert inten- 
tion about this. When I heard him say yester- 
day, after denouncing everybody for an cxtrava- 
gant use of this franking privilege—— 

Mr. TOOMBS. 
denounced nobody for any such thing. On the 
contrary, I commended them for it. I stated ex- 
actly the reverse.of what the Senator says. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator will not wait 
until I get through a sentence’ before he chooses 
to correct me. He denounced the abuse of the 
franking privilege; and then, when I suggested a 
method that his colleague took a year or two ago 
to bring out those who made an extravagant use 
of it, he got up and justified them. That is what 
I was going to say; and is not that true? 


Mr. TOOMBS. No, sir; if the Senator will | 


allow me, I will state that I censured no human j 


being for the use or abuse of it. My remarks, t 
presume, are printed; I have not seen them. No 


I must correct the Senator. 1 | 


į tors. 


f in thirty-three States. 


i forced to sell, 


such statement was made at all. I objected to free 
matter going through the mails. ; 
Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that the gen- 
eral objection to the franking privilege is, that it 
has been used 
Mr. WILSON. No; the thing itself. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I believe it has been made. 


use of for purposes not designed originally. It 
was used for sixty-odd yearsin this Government, 
and yet the mails supported themselves; and ‘it is 
within a very few of the last years'that we have 
such an enormous expense for carrying the free 
matter. During the year when the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Iverson] read the statement to 
which I have alluded, there were sent above eleven 
hundred thousand franks through the mail—more 
than a million—by Senatorsalone. Of those, eight 
hundred and thirty-seven thousand were sent by 
Democratic Senators to their constituents; two 
hundred and ninety-five thousand by the Repub- 
lican Senators; and twenty-seven thousand by the 


+ American Senators. At that time the constituents 


of Senators of the Democratic side, judging by the 
votes at the last presidential election, numbered 
one million eight hundred and fifty thousand vot- 
ers. ‘To them they sent eight hundred and fifty 
thousand documents, under the frank of Sena- 
The Opposition vote was two million two 
hundred and twenty thousand—four or five hun- 
dred thousand more—and they received about 
three hundred thousand documents; so that it is 
upon the other side of the Chamber that this large 
amount of expenditure is seen to exist—four to 
one to what it is upon this side. A single Sena- 
tor, who was alluded to yesterday, was justified 
for all this, and praised for it. The franks that 
he used, at three cents apiece, would come to over 
ten thousand dollars; and that was when he had 
to canvass in a single State. Now, anybody can 
cipher out what it would be if he had to canvass 
y I made no complaint of 
this. [did not hunt this up, but I heard it read 
here. 

The purpose seems to me to continue, in some 
form or other, this printed matter, and to tax the 
postage upon letters to pay for it. The postage 
upon the documents of the Senate alone, at let- 
ter postage, would amount to nearly a million of 
money—considering the weight, I mean. Suppose 
they paid according to the expense of transporta- 
tion: they would come to near a million, All I 
ask is to have this matter fixed in some proper 
form bya separate bill. Ido not believe anybody 
can get a bill properly drawn up in this form by 
just putting in amendments here in manuscript, 
with nothing in print before us. You cannot tell 
where a thing is to go in. Besides, we are acting 
in the absence of the Post Office Committee—a 
committee organized on purpose to look into such 
matters. Here it is proposed to revise your whole 
postage system, on a bill to pay a few mail con- 
tractors who are waiting for their pay. 

The Senator from Georgia said yesterday that 
this was the right place; and it has been repeated 
to-day. These contractors, who were provided 
for in the deficiency bill which failed last year, 
have, so far, lost more than ten per cent. on the 
amount they earned. The rates have been from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. discount on their 
certificates. They have lost $500,000 already by 
our failure to pass the appropriation bill of last 

ear. I think that has embarrassed them enough. 
if therc are any of them who have not yet been 
am for paying them before they 
do sell. Iwish the Finance Committee would be 
willing to withdraw this amendment, and let us, 
in conjunction with the Post Office Committee, 
make à bill that will correct the evil of carrying 
such a vast amount of printed matter without 
paying postage, and selling it at the end of the 
journey for one quarter the cost of transportation. 
‘That is the great difficulty. This overland mail to 
California, where it costs $7,000 to carry a single 
man’s documents, I want to have stopped. 

I have suggested this amendment. I shall vote 
against the original proposition, not for the reason 
the Senator from Georgia supposes, because Í am 
against abolishing the franking privilege; but I 
do think it is very improper to force the Senate to 
adopt a system of this kind without even having 
the amendment printed. I cannot tell where this 
ought to goin; but I can sec now it can be evaded, 


| because somebody else will direct these documents 
i and speeches; they will not have the franks of | 


members-on them, and they. will net be prepaid. 
Secing thatit willnot answer the purpose Lwanted, 
1 am willing to let this proviso be ‘stricken out,. 
and see if I can amend the original amendment; 
but I shall have to go to the Clerk’s desk and look 
at it there, for it is not printed; itis on no. Sena- 
tor’s desk. You force peoplé to draw amend- 
ments, and you say they are not offeredin good 
faith, when 1 cannot see the-original proposition: 
in order to see how to draw them. , Itis improper; 
to put Senators to the. trouble of going. to ‘the 
Clerk’s table to find where they can stick in an. 
amendment to avoid an abuse. It only: shows. 
that this is the worst place. possible to. do such a. 
difficult and intricate task. if this was my amend- 
ment, { would withdraw it in-order to strike. out: 
the whole proviso, and see. what we can do.then, 
because I want to do itright.. I see that this will 
be evaded, and I give notice that it will net reach 
what I intended, and what I suppose the Senator 
from Georgia intends.. You cannot reach it in, 
that way. .- : ; 
Mr. TOOMBS. The Senator has uttered asin-.. 
gle sentence thatunravels the whole business—that 
he is opposed to abolishing the franking privilege. 
Mr. SIMMONS. No, sir. ; 
Mr. TOOMBS. I understood you so. ``- 
Mr. SIMMONS. No, sir. Iam opposed to 
putting anything of this kind on this bub $ 
Mr. TOOMBS. I thought you were opposed 
to the abolition of the faking privilege. 
Mr. SIMMONS. No, sir. : 
Mr. TOOMBS. I thought you had stated that; 
but, of course, I stand corrected., Thisis a very 
simple business; and I presume the Senator has 
got the proposition on his table with his daily 
paper this morning. He could look at it if he 
wanted to do so. We have been debating it for 
two days. It is in cight or ten lines. Gentlemen 
secm to have understood it well enough to have 
seen in it what was not to be seen; to discover a 
great party fraud, by which the documents of one 
side were to go to the country and the other not; 
and when I rise in my place and agree to accept 
the Scnator’s own amendment, it dose not suit 
him. When I offer to these gentlemen any lan- 
guage which will protect the object of the original 
amendment, leaving it to them to draw.the pro~ 
vision, without scanning it at all or its purpose, 
they go back and urge the old ground—anywhere 
else but here; here is the place where there is to. 
be a vote; here is a place where both Houses have 
an opportunity of deciding the question. You do, 
not want a bill printed to abolish the franking 
privilege. Anybody with the commonest intel- 
lect can understand that in two minutes. The 
terms of the proviso are fully explained. It isin 
four or five lines. Gentlemen object to a portion . 
of it, and I tell them to correct it. I accept. the 
Senator’s amendment, and he is opposed to it. 
Then I say—intending to abolish the franking 
privilege, to do it in the soonest way I can,in the: 
best way I can, in the way that will do the least 
evil to the country—I am willing, in order to re- 
move the evilg they charge against it, to accept 
their amendments, ahd then they will not take 
them. Now, I move the Senator’s amendment; 
and I ask for the yeasand nayson it. I desire to 
see whether he will vote for his own amendment. 
No doubt he will vote against it, and against the 
abolition of the franking privilege too. = 
Mr. SIMMONS. If this is my amendment... 
can withdraw it. x 4 è 
Mr. TOOMBS. Ihave offered it myself., 
Mr. SIMMONS. Then do not call it mine. 
Mr. TOOMBS. I did not know there was any 
special ownership in it, : I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. HALE, Let it-be read. h 
The Secretary read the amendment; which, is, 
to insert the word “ manuscript’ before the word 
“‘matter;” and at the end of the proviso to add: 
“ but upon all printed mail matter directed by. 
them, the postage shall be prepaid”? 5: 
Mr. SIMMONS. I will ask the Senator from 
Georgia to accept an amendment to strike out 
«directed by them,” so that all printed mail mat- 
ter shall be prepaid. eee os ; 
Mr. TOOMBS. I am perfectly content. I will 
accept whatever terms the Sénator will put it in 
to accomplish his object. ‘T. want to get nd of the 
charge that theré igany desire here to get out doc- 
uments on one side and not on the other; and I 
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will:accept it in any way he puts it. I-strike out 
the words: suggested: i 
Mr. FESSENDEN 
now read?" ae 
The Seeretary read it, as follows: i 
Be irpon alt printed mail matter, the postage shall be pre- 
paide os. i 
IME: DOOLITTLE. | am going to occupy 
the attention of the Senate but a single moment. 
ft seems to me there is no difficulty in understand- 
ive this matter clearly upon the amendment as it 
stands. ‘The amendment, as offered by the hon- 
orable’ Senator from Rhode Island, makes the 
original amendment, as it strikes me, perfectly 
clear: The first part of the amendment abolishes 
the franking privilege altogether—does it with a 
proviso that those who are now authorized to 
frank may, by indorsing their frank upon certain 
mail matter, send it through the mails without the 
prepayment of postage. The amendment which 
the honorable Senator from Rhode Island has sug- 
gested confines that to manuscript matter; and, 
for greater caution, goes on to say that printed 
matter nrust be prepaid. It seems to me that if 
the design is to say that manuscript matter, by 
having on it the name of a person who now by 
law is authorized to frank a letter or document, 
shall go without the prepayment of postage, the 
amendment is perfectly clear. 
For myself, F have listened with great interest 
to the debate to-day and yesterday, and at the 
last session of the Senate, and I have become sat- 
isfied that the great abusé of the franking priv- 
ilege is in franking the books and documents. 
hat creates first the occasion for printing those 
books and documents. If we were not author- 
ized to frank them, there would be no occasion 
for their being printed. It is by the carrying of 
these immense documents that the mails are in- 
cumbered. It is not by the carrying of mere let- 
ters-—letters which weigh less than two ounces— 
and I apprehend that in this matter we may ar- 
rive at a point where we shall see that perhaps 
there may be a majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on one side, and a majority of the Sen- 
ate on the others and it is my judgment, that the 
abuses of the franking privilege will be best cut 
off, and the whole benefits at which we aim be 
best secured, by absolutely preventing the frank- 
ing, by every officer of the Government, of any- 
thing which weighs exceeding twoounces. What 
is franked when less than two ounces does not 
incumber the mails to any considerable extent. 
It is a benefit to the people of the country that 
they may correspond with members of Congress, 
and that members of Congress may answer them, 
and, if you please, that the speeches of members 
of Congress may be distributed among the people 
in the most convenient form both for preservation 
and for use. I think that we shall get rid of the 
rreat abuses of the system, when we strike a 
blow at the franking of the public documents and 
the books. We shall then get rid of the whole 
printing of the books and documents, arid get rid 
of their franking. , i R 
Mr. President, I am willing to go thus far. For 
myself, perhaps 1 would go further and abolish 
the whole franking privilege altogether, for I re- 
gard it, so far from being a privilege to the mem- 
ber of Congress, as a burden upon him personally 
and individually; but in relation to the amend- 
ment to this bill, I am not disposed to vote for it. 
I have no dificalty whatever with the proviso. 
I shall vote for the proviso and for the amendment 
as amended by the honorable Senator from Geor- 
gia, at the suggestion of the honorable Senator | 
from Rhode Island, because I think it makes the 
proviso perfectly clear. 
. Mr. DOUGLAS. I may as well state at this 
stage of the proceedings as at any other, the con- 
siderations that will govern my votes on the va- 
rious amendments. do not think it is wise, on 
a deficiency bill, to encumber it with legislation 
upon other subjects. I believe it will delay it 
and do great injustice to contractors whose money | 
has long since been due, and who are suffering 
for the want of it. My votes will be governed | 
with reference to the. speedy passage of the defi- | 
ciency bill, rejecting all this legislation, without | 
any intimation as to how my vote would be when | 
these propositions come up by themselves. Tam 
prepared to codperate in the abolition of the frank- 
ing privilege, if it is deemed desirable, on a bill 


, and others. : How doesit 
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for that purpose by itself; but I will not encumber 


this bill either with the abolition of the franking 
privilege, or the raising of postage, or any other 
new legislation that I do not think properly be- 
longs to it. This money is due, past due; con- 
tractors are being broken, their fortunes are being 
sacrificed for the want of the money, and I think 
we are opening up a debate that is going to delay 
their getting it for weeks; and for one, I am op- 
posed to the delay and am not willing to be re- 
apearie for the delay in the payment of our 
ebts, 

Mr. FOOT. Mr. President, I am inclined to 
submit a very few words of remark on the bill 
before usin connection with the the pending amend- 
ment to abolish the franking privilege. I have 
always given my vote, whenever the question has 
been brought before us, in favor of abolishing the 
franking privilege fully and unconditionally. I 
am prepared to vote for it still, either in the form 
of a separate and independent proposition, or even 
im the form of an amendment to a general pro- 
spective appropriation bill for the Post Office ser- 
vice; -but, sir, I am not willing to vote for it in the 
form of an amendment to the bill before us, for 
the reason that, in my judgment, its inevitable 
effect will be to embarrass and delay, if not event- 
ually to defeat this bill. With all respect and 
deference to the judgment of the Committee on 
Finance that reported this amendment, I cannot 
but regard it as singularly out of time and out 
of place upon this bill; and 1 cannot but express 
somewhat of surprise that so experienced and so 
practicala legislator as the distinguished chairman 
of that committce should have yielded his assent 
to a proposition of this kind. ‘It is out of time 
and out of place, because there is no pressing haste, 
no urgent necessity for the passage of a billat this 
precise time for the abolishment of the franking 
privilege. By the very terms of the proposed 
amendment, it is not to take effect for weeks, yea, 
for months to come. ‘There is no demand, then, 
for hurried and immediate action upon this ques- 
tion. There is time enough to consider and act 
upon this question a week hence, a month hence, 
or six weeks hence, and no public or private in- 
terest would suffer by the delay. Not so with the 
main bill before us. This is simply a bill making 


an appropriation of money to enable this Govern- | 


ment to discharge certain pecuniary obligations 
long past due. It embraces no subject of general 
legislation; it embraces no subject of questionable 
expediency; it embraces nothing but what is of 
indispensable necessity to the discharge of existing 
Government obligations. It embraces nothing but 
what is of urgent, pressing, and present necessity. 

It is improper and out of place, then, I respect- 
fully submit, to incorporate into it any matter not 


matter of general legislation, any matter of doubt- 
fal expediency, any matter not demanding imme- 
diate action, and, above all, any matter which is 
likely to lead to protracted debate in either House, 
and hence to delay, if not to defeat, the passage 


| of this bill, This bill simply provides the means 


of meeting a presentand extraordinary emergency, 
and for nothing else. Why, then, shall we encum- 
ber it with other and foreign matter which, at best, 
must have the effect to postpone, for a longer or 
a shorter period, its final passane? Sir, the mail 
contractors and others employed in the postal ser- 
vice of the country have suffered long, and suffered 
severely ; and some of them, to my knowledge, 
have suffered to the very point of bankruptcy and 
ruin, by the delinquency of the Government. But 
they have waited ,and waited patiently, and waited 
hopefully, with reliance upon the faith of this Gov- 
ernment that immediately upon the assembling of 
Congress relief would be provided for them. They 


have already been put off more than two months | 


from the time they had reason to expect this re- 
hef from the Government, on account of the delay 
in the organization of the House of Representa- 
tives. The House of Representatives have acted 
well and wisely and justly in acting so promptly, 
after their organization, in passing this bill and 
sending itto us, simply providing for an existing 
exigency. I trust the Senate will throw no ob- 
stacles in the way of its immediate passage. It is 
not pretended that the bill contains any matter 
which ought not to have been there. On the other 
hand, it is not pretended that any matter is omit- 
ted in the bill which ought to have been there, for 
the purpose of carrying out the single object of 
the bill—to pay an existing indebtedness to which 


the faith of this Government is pledged. The bill 
was all right, then, to the extent of its sole object 
and purpose, in meeting a present emergency. 
This question of abolishing the franking priv- 
ilege we can take up and act upon at any time, 
and I care not how soon after the passage of this 
bill. As we have been informed by the honor- 
able Senator from Kentucky, who addressed us 


i this afternoon, there is now pending before the 


Senate a bill for that very purpose, and now un- 
der consideration before the Committee. on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, introduced by that 


-honorable Senator some weeks ago, upon leave; 


and I stand ready, whenever that bill shall be 
reported from that committee, to give my vote for 
it whenever the Senate shall see fit to take it up 
for consideration. But, sir, I cannotand will not 
vote for this measure upon this bill, for the rea- 
son, I repeat, that its effect must be to endanger 
or delay its passage; and I will not consent, by 
any vote of mine, to endanger, to embarrass, or 
even to delay the passage of a bill, the immediate 
passage of which is imperatively demanded by 


| the necessities of the occasion; a bill exclusively 


designed to meet a present emergency; a bill as 
urgent and as indispensable, let me say, as the 
redemption of this Government’s pledge of honor. 
For these reasons, sir, briefly stated, I must 
give my vote against this proposed amendment. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Mr. Presi- 
dent 
Mr. HUNTER. I want to make a very few 
remarks, in reply to the suggestions of the Sena- 


| tor from Vermont, as to the propriety of making 
| this amendment. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I am in the 
same line; and perhaps you might as well fire at 
us in the lump. 

Mr. HUNTER. Very well. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Ihave listened 
to the remarks of the Senator from Vermont, on 
the other side of the Chamber, and I have heard, 
also, those of the Senator from Tilinois on this 
side, and IJ must say that I entirely concur with 
them. I think I can turn with entire confidence 
to the Senator from Georgia for confirmation of 
the statement, that I have most earnestly striven 
with him from the first upon this subject; and, 
not only upon this question, but upon a propo- 
sition which, in my judgment, would affect the 
public interest much more than this, and would 
tend, still more than even this reform, to increase 
the revenues of the Department. With reference 
to the general question, without regard to the little 
petty provisions of amendments as to the manner 
in which we shall bring about an abolition of the 


| franking privilege, if it is to be done, I must sug- 
strictly germane to the purposes of the bill, any || 


gest to the Senate that, inmy judgment, it should 
not be put on this bill. 

I have listened to not less than five of the Re- 
publican party, on the other side of the House, 
who have pledged themselves to vote for the abo- 
lition of the franking privilege on a proper occa- 
sion; and we know that the entire Democratic 
party here is committed to it. This being the 
case, it is evident that when a bill comes up for 
consideration to which this amendment may prop- 
erly be attached, it willthen be adopted. It will 
not only have the entire vote of the Democratic , 


; side, but, from the declarations of gentlemen on 


the. other side, which have been permitted to be 
made, and. have gone uorebuked. by their own 
friends, they wil do the same. Then it must be 
evident that the franking privilege will be abol- 


ished by an almost unanimous vote in this body, 


| whenever the proposition can, according to gen- 


tlemen’s views, come up; and they admit that it 
must properly come up whenever the regular Post 
Office appropriation bill shall be under considera- 
tion. 

Under these circumstances, I ask, what is to 
be achieved by putting it on this bill rather than 
putting it on the general Post Office appropria- 
tion bill? Nothing. Why? Because, in the first 
place, the amendment of the Committee on Fi- 
nance proposes that this abolition of the franking 
privilege shall take effect at a period distant from 
this time, the Ist of May; and Í apprehend that 
according to the suggestion of the Senator from 
New Hampshire, [Mr. Hate,] which was due en- 
tirely to his wil, it will be placed still further off, 
so as to cover the time for all the presidential 
eonventions. He threw out the suggestion to us 
on this side, and I appreciated it, and felt that it 
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ought to be alluded to at some time or other, by 
some one on this side. His wit alone caused him 
to make it; but the good sense of the body itself, 
seeking to carry a measure for the benelit of the 
country, will at once say it is better to carry 
it later than never, and better to-put it to a more 
distant day and be certain to succeed, than to fix 
it at an earlier period and fail in it entirely. For 
this reason, I am inclined to think that the period 
will be extended until the Ist of August, or per- 
haps even until the Ist of January next, as the 
time when the abolition of the franking privilege 
shall be permitted to take effect. 

Under these circumstances, certainly this bod 
can adopt, and by its own act enforce, the aboli- 
tion of the franking privilege, if it be so desira- 
ble; and if we are so unanimous in regard to it, 
surely the Senate will adhiere to it and enforce it 
again® the will of every other branch of the Gov- 
ernment, (whether it be the veto of the Executive 
or the action of the House of Representatives,) 
or stop the Department. I sce no necessity at 
all for encumbering the present bill with the pro- 
vision, and I hope, therefore, the Committee on 
Finance will withdraw the amendment; or, if not, 
if they feel bound to adhere to one another out 
of the respect they owe to each other, having 
adopted the amendment amongst themselves; I 
hope they will at least say that they now regard 
it as a matter of less consequénce than they did 
before, after having listened to the debate on this 
floor, and having heard the expression of senti- 
ment which has been given on each side of the 
Chamber, 

I beg, also, to present to my own side of the 
House another consideration, which seems to me 
to have a practical force which no man ought to 
deny. Itis, that when you have abolished the 
franking privilege, you have not achieved that 
relief to the Post Office Department which you 
will be compelled to achieve in order to relieve it 
from its dependence upon the Treasury. We have 
the testimony of every Postmaster General, of 
whatever political complexion, sound or unsound, 
that a postage rate of at least five cents is neces- 
sary to maintain the system; but there has been 
an unwillingness on the part of many gentlemen 
here, particularly on the other side of the Chamber, 
to allowing that necessary increase of revenue to 
the Department. I beg to call the attention of 
my own political friends here to the fact that, 
whenever we shall abolish the franking privilege, 
the other side of the House will say thatthe Post 
Office Departrhent, having been relieved of the bur- 
den of the free matter, nceds no more relief, and 
hence they will not increase the postage to five 
cents; and yet, those who have been at the head 
of the Post Office Department, on their own side 
as well as on this, have uniformly insisted that five 
cents was the lowest rate of postage at which the 
proper amount of revenue could be raised, and 
that three cents was below the just and sound 
and healthy rate of postage which could sustain 
the Post Office Department, independent of the 
general Treasury of the United States. When- 
ever you abolish the franking privilege, whether 
it will achieve the good that is expected or not, it 
becomes an entire barrier to your changing the 
revenue of the Post Office Department by increas- 
ing to five cents this tax, pronounced by all to be 
the most just and equal tax that exists in this 
Government in any of its ramifications. It be- 
comes an insuperable barrier to your taking any 
step towards fixing the revenue consistently with 
the expenditurés of the Department. 

Then, why insist on this now? I have my 
doubts, moreover, I will say, in regard to the effect 
which this measure would have upon the cost of 
transporting the mails; and if we do not insert in 
this bill a provision abolishing the franking priv- 
lege, I desire to present an amendment which I | 
think will enable us to ascertain somewhat prac- 
tically, the results that will follow the abolition of 
the franking privilege. The amendment which I 
propose to suggest, is to require the Postmaster 
General in his advertisements for letting mail con- 
tracts, to require the bidders to include an item 
specifying the rates at which they will carry the 
mails in the event of Congress taking away*the 
franking privilege. I desire to know how much 
the Department will save in the cost of transpor- 
tation when we relieve the contractors from the 
burden of carrying the free matter? When we 


have this information, we shall be able to know | 


| something of the saving that will result from the: 
measure. Such an amendment has suggested it- 
self to my mind, because I do not believe that on 
a great majority of the mail routes in the United 
States you will have your mails carried for one 
cent less than they are now carried, when you 
; abolish the franking privilege. Iam satisfied that 
that is true in regard to all the railroad routes, 
and I believe it to be true with regard to nearly 
all the other routes. Where aman carries a horse 
mail, the taking away of the free matter ma 
make a little difference in the amount that he will 
charge; but if he carries the mail in a four-horse 
stage, it will make scarcely any difference in the 
amount which he charges. e know that there 
is soon to be a mail letting for one fourth of the 
Union; and I suggest that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral be authorized to require from bidders, bids in 
the alternative, saying how much they will carr 
the mails for at present, and how much they will 
carry them for when the franking privilege shall 
be abolished. Then we shall know something 
about the result of the measure. I do not believe 
it will be found, upon examination, that the abol- 
ishing of the franking privilege will be productive 
of any material reduction of the expense of trans- 
portation; and if so, it certainly must be admitted 
that we shall either have to leave the Post Office 
Department as it is now, a burden upon the 
Treasury, or we must increase its revenue by 
raising the rates of letter postage. 

In consequence of that feature being added by 
the Senate last year, the other side of the House, 
or their friends elsewhere, are liable for the defeat 
of the Post Office appropriation bill at the last 
session; and it is from them that comes now the 
pleading voice to speak in behalf of the suffering 
mail contractors, and they seem to plead it with 
the most sympathy. While such is the fact, I 
recognize it as a duty on their part, inasmuch as 
they defeated the bill last year by their opposi- 
tion to an increase of postage. Iam willing that 
they shall succeed now in passing this bill with- 
out the amendment abolishing the franking priv- 
lege, and, at the same time, I am very doubtful 
whether the result of the movement will be to ac- 
complish the end which we have in view; which 
is, to make the Post Office Department independ- 
ent. I nowask that my amendment be read, with 
the declaration that I shall offer it so soon as it 
shall appear that the Senate decline to insert in 
this bill a provision abolishing the franking priv- 
lege; and f hope gentlemen will abandon the en- 
deavor to tax the present bill with the passage of 
that measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is an 
amendment already pending. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I wish my 
amendment read merely for information, with 
the notice that I shall offer it in the event I have 
stated. 2 

The Secretary read, as follows: 

And be it further enacted, That the Postmaster General 
shall require in his advertisements for letting the United 
States mail contracts that the bidders for each contract shall, 
in addition to their bids, also include an item specilPing the 
rates at which they will carry the said mails from and after 
the repeal by Congress of the franking privilege by members 
of Congress. 

Mr. HUNTER. Thad hoped that I should not 
be under the necessity of saying another word on 
the subject of this bill before the vote was taken 
on its passage; but the remarks of the Senator 
from Vermont are such as to call for some reply 
from me. There is much that he said with which 
I entirely concur. {agree with him that we ought 
not to put legislation on the appropriation bills, 
with certain exceptions. I have always believed 
that there were occasions when there was very im- 
portant legislation, and such legislation as would 

e likely to be acceptable to both Houses, that 
might fairly be put on the appropriation bills. You 
injure, then, neither the onc House nor the other. 
At the same time, I have always said, and I have 
acted on that declaration, that [ would not use an 
appropriation bill in one House for the purpose of 
forcing the other House either to lose the appro- 
priations, or else to pass some measure of legis- 
lation to which it was adverse. The moment 
either House declared its opposition, I should be 


character upon an appropriation bill. 1 
Now, sir, the difference betwcen him and meis 

this: I regard the abolition of thefranking privi- 

lege as very important. .Ifit should happen that 


willing to recede from any amendment of that | 


there isa majority of both Houses in favor ofits 
I think we shall have achieved agood deal by pass~ 
ing it on this bill. If, on the contrary, both Houses 
are not in favor of it, there will be little or no de- 
lay occasioned by the amendment. apprehend’ 
neither House would endeavor to force through, 
on an appropriation bill legislation that-was ün- 
palatable to the other; but I have reason to suppose; 
and believe thatthis would be,an acceptable medas- 
ure tothe House of Representatives. Lunderstand: 
that there is not one member in ten who is'net 
opposed to the franking privilege. Perhaps there, 
is no question on which you would find so many 
peysons united, in each House, as the question of 
the propriety of abolishing the franking privilege, 
I thought, under such circumstances, it was fair 
and proper to try the experiment, Certainly there 
is no one here who has avowed himself in favor’ 
of retaining it. I doubt whether any one in the 
other House, certainly very few, will be found to 
avow themselves .in favor of the franking privi-~ 
lege. Why not try to abolish’it here then ?: 
Butthe Senatorfrom Vermont said it necessarily: 
delayed the bill. Perhaps if the bill had been such, 
as could have passed through the Senate without’ 
any amendment, I might not have been ‘willing 
to propose anything else; but it was indispensably 
necessary to amend it; the Postmaster General 
meqursted it. The bill, as drawn-by the House, 
only provided for a certain portion of the con- 
tractors; it did not cover all classes of claims; and 
it was indispensable and right and proper, as the 
Postmaster General suggésted, that weshould in- 
troduce other classes of contractors who had suf-: 
fered by the failure to pass the appropriation bill 
last year, as well as the class that was introduced 
in the House of Representatives. That being the 
case, it was necessary that the bill should go back, 
and as the House had adjourned over fortwodays, 
I did not sec why the Senate should not express its 
opinion onthis amendment, one way or the other, 
in that time; nor do I now. If the Senate are 
opposed to it, either for the reason that they think 
it is an improper place, or for the reason that they 
do not agree in principle with the amendment, 
they can say so, and vote it down. ges 
But in regard to the vote to be given againat it, 
under the idea that the Senators on the other side 
will agree to it in a general appropriation bill, I 
do not see how they can do it on their own prin- 
ciple. It would be no more applicable to that bill’ 
than to this. Their principle is, that legislation 
should not be introduced on appropriation bills, 
a very good principle; one to which there are very 
few exceptions, in my opinion; but I thought this 
was a case for a fair exception. But my purpose 
is, if I can, to get the sense of the Senate. If they 
think it improper to put this amendment here, let 
them say so. If they are in favor of it, let them 
so declare. Let the bill go to the House, and the 
House will express its opinion. If itis against it, 
it will throw itout. If itis for it, what harm will it 
do? All mustadmit that we shall do great good if 
we abolish the franking privilege, and it seems to 
me something must be done for the relief of the Post 
Office Department. Last year when we proposed 
to raise revenue, itwas objected to. That was prob- 
ably the chief cause of the defeat of the bill then. 
They said, *‘ abolish the franking privilege.” Now 
we do not propose to raise revenue, but to take 
the other mode which the Postmaster General has 
suggested, and try to introduce one of the reforms 
on which he has dwelt most forcibly, and that is 
the abolition of the franking privilege, which I 
| think he says is to save us some eighteen hundred 
thousand dollars. If Senators are opposed to rais- 
ing the postage, why not attempt to curtail ex- 
penses? Why not do it in a manner which is ad- 
mitted to be proper to be done? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Georgia. 
Mr. DAVIS. I merely wish to say, thatin the 
condition in which we introduce the amendment 
now, it defeats itself, Asit now stands, it reduces 
it to a mere proposition that manuscript: matter 
shail be sent through the mail by having thename 
of a person who is authorized under the existing 
law to frank written upon it, but printed matter 
must be prepaid. That is a general proposition 
which will extend to all cases... I do not suppose 
it is intended to embrace the circulation of news- 
apers, but the language is, such as would do it. « 
ft would be the inevitable construction of the lan- 
guage of the clause; but the Senator from Rhode 
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land: shakes his: head, and, I understand, that 
isnot -his meaning. ‘Then I will say, if it is not 
the meaning; itought.to.be. —; : 
SoM. SIMMONS. TL intended, when the debate 
“was, through, to. suggest the exception of news- 


papers, but. was waiting for the debate to close. 

Mr. DAVIS. ‘Then we should stand in. this 
strange position: that the Senate of the United. 
States, for instance, would. print a bill or report, 
‘which it might.be important to send to. some par- 
tigular locality through the mail, and a Senator 
would be deprived of the right to send that bill or 
report through: the mail to the locality where it 
‘Was desirable ‘it shouldbe made known;-but if he 
would take it toa printing office, and say. ‘I wish 
to send it out on one of your papers,” it might go. 
That is to say, the power of the Senate and the 
right of Senators over their own printed matter 
‘would be:less, under the operation of the law as 
the Senator from Rhode Island intends it to be, 
than that of any publisher of a ada ee or peri- 
odical throughout the United States. Ido not see 
the value of such a discrimination. 

Then it is quite clear that it will never hold as 
an argument to. say that you relieve a Senator of 
a. tax by not requiring him to poy his. letters, and 
yet. expect him to circulate the documents and 
other publications made for general information. 
by. prepayment.. The whole amount of postage 
upon the manuscript matter would be.a trifle com- 
pared. with that which he would be charged: with 
upon documents. J-prefer to have the proviso 
stricken vut entirely, and I am prepared to. vote 
against the proviso, and leave all modifications in 
the law, which it may be necessary to make after 
abolishing the franking privilege, to future con- 
sideration ; or, if that be not done, I prefer to strike. 
out tlie second clause of the proviso, and leave 
printed and manuscript matter on the same foot- 
‘Ing, tobe paid for by those who receive it. 

. The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
enator 


is on. the amendment proposed by the 
from Georgia to the proviso. The Secretary will 
call the roll, 

. Mr. COLLAMER. Let it be read. 

The Secretary read the amendment to insert the 
word ‘‘manuscript’’ before “ matter;” and at the 
end of the proviso, ‘‘but upon all printed mail 
matter the postage shall be prepaid.”’ 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to say, 
ee except newapapers. 2 

Mr. HUNTER. Suppose we strike out the 
whole proviso as is suggested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote must 
first: be. taken. on the amendment to the proviso, 
unless by unanimous consent. > 

Mr. TOOMBS. _ I have no objection ifthe Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island has not. I accept the 
modification he now suggests, if he desires it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If it is all stricken out, I 
shall move it to the main part, if I can. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I am willing to take it pure 
and simple, if.you prefer it that way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By unanimous 
consent, that will be done. 

Mr. HALE.. No; I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary 
will proceed to call-the rolon the amendment. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Ido not now understand 
whether the words, ‘except newspapers,” are 
inserted or not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I proposed: to insert them, 
if the Senator from Georgia was willing. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I said I was. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By unanimous 
consent, the. words proposed can be added to. the 
amendment, but: only by unanimous consent; the 
yeas and nays having been ordered. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. 1 beg leave to say one 
word. : If that whole last provision were left off, 
I think the: Senator.from Rhode Island would.ac- 
complish all-he desires. 


The PRESIDING, OFFICER. The words 


proposer by the Senator from Rhode Island. will | 


e added, by. unanimous consent. The Secre- 
tary will read the amendment as it now stands. 
The Secretary read: < í 
But-upon all printed maill. matter; except news 35 
the postage shall be prepaid. °° poset 
The question being taken by yes and nays, 
resulted—yeas 28, nays 26; as follows: ~ : 
is ` YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Brown, Cameron, 
Chandler, Clark, Collamer, Dixon; Doolittle, Durkee, Fes- 


senden, Foot, Foster, Greén, Grimes, Hale, Hamlin, Hare | 


Jan, Haun, Iverson, Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Toombs, 
Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, and ‘W ilson—28. 

NAYS—Messrs. Benjamin, Bigler, Bragg, Bright, Ches- 
nut, Clay, Clingman, Davis, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Hammond, 
Hemphill, Hunter, Johnson of ‘Arkansas, Johnson of Ten- 
nessee, Kennedy, Lane, Mallory, Mason, Nicholson, Pow- 
ell, Rice, Sauisbury, Sebastian, Slidell, and Wigfall—26. 

So the amendment of Mr. Toomzs wasagreed to. 

Mr. CAMERON. I move that the Senate do 
now adjourn. . f 

Mr. HUNTER. I hope not. Letus gothrough 
with this bill. Let us get a vote on this question. 

The motion to adjourn was not agreed to; there 
being on a division—ayes twenty-one, noes not 
counted. : : 

Mr. GREEN. The question now is, I believe, 
on the motion of the Senator from Hlinois [Mr. 
TrumsBuL.] to strike out the whole proviso. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HUNTER. I am willing to vote to take 
the. proviso out, so as to make the abolition of the 
franking privilege a clean. thing. y 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the motion to strike out the proviso. 

The motion was agrecd to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
now recurs on the amendment of: the Committee 
on Finance as amended. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I ask for the yeas and 
nay? on that question. 

he yeas. and nays. were ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let the amendment be read 
as it now stands. i 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 

Sec. 5, And be it further enacted, That al] laws. author- 
izing the franking privilege be, and the same arc. hereby, 
repealed, from and after the tst day of April next. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I propose an amendment to 
that, to add: ` 

But upon all printed mail matter, except newspapers, the 
postage shall be prepaid. 

Mr. WIGFALL and others. That is the law. 
now. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that is not the 
law. Iam willing to except newspapers and reg- 
ular periodicals from prepayment, ctthe other 
printed matter be prepaid. 

Mr. WILSON. Put “periodicals”? in your 
amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the law now 
is, that printed matter is paid at the place of des- 
tination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is now on the amendment of the Senator from 
Rhode Island. ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. | 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let it be read as it now 
stands. 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 


But upon all printed mail matter, except newspapers and 
periodicals, the postage shall be prepaid. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. As I understand the law, 
matter goes free to postmasters, and would come 
frec from them to members of Congress. [desire 
to getgid of the whole thing. If we are going to 
abolish the franking privilege, by which we. send 
matter free, let us abolish the eli of postmasters 
or other persons to send matter free tous. As 
the law now stands, a letter from a. postmaster 
goes froe, and I think this amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is just as:necessary now 
as it was when offered: to the proviso that has 
been stricken out. Ido not know now, whether. 
his amendment will reach the object entirely, but 
I think we ought to have a clause to prevent any 
free matter from passing in the mail, except news- 
papers and periodicals. That is what we want 
to get at. 

Mr. HUNTER. If you repeal the franking 
privilege, you repeal the right to send matter 
through the mail to members. Their franking 
privilege embraces the right to receive, as well as 
the right to send. Undoubtedly it does. The 
whole matter is accomplished as the amendment 
now stands. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Iam not satisfied that that 
is so, and I am inclined to think otherwise. The 
franking privilege might be regarded as applying 
only to the franking of the matter. which the per- 


į son is authorized to frank and send. We want 


to get rid of the passage of all free matter through 
the mails, and f should like to see a provision 
framed so as to accomplish that, but excepting 
newspapers and periodicals, if you please. I am 


in favor of the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Rhode Island, but I make this. other sug- 
gestion: that I fear we are not accomplishing the 
object which we desire. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
on the amendment to the amendment, resulted— 
yeas 23, nays 31; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Cameron, Chand- 
ler, Clark, Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fessenden, 
Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, Simmons, 
Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, and 
Wilson—23. 

NAYS—Messrs. Benjamin, Bigler, Bragg, Bright, Brown, 
Chesnut, Clay, Clingman, Davis, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, 
Hammond, Haun, Hemphill, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of 
Arkansas, Johnson of Tennessee, Kennedy, Lanc, Mallory, 
Mason, Nicholson, Powell, Rice, Saulsbury, Sebastian, 
Slidell, Toombs, and Wigfall—3}. 

So the amendment to the amendment was re- 
jected; and the question recurred on the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Finance as am@nded, 
as follows: 

Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That all laws author - 
izing the. franking privilege be, and the same are hereby, 
repealed from and after the Ist day of April next. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Ido not purpose discuss- 
ing the matter at all; but the same objection lies 
to the proposition asit now stands, that applied to 
it before with the proviso, and which I made yester- 
day. Printed matter, speeches, will still be sent 
out without prepayment being required. They 
will not be franked, it is trug, bat this. printed 
matter will go out through the mailsinto the hands 
of postmasters and he disposed of under the reg- 
ulations of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Before the vote is taken 
I wish to say, as the Senator from New York, 
[Mr. Sewarp,] is not here to-day, that he re- 
quested me yesterday, in case he should not be 
here to-day, and a vote should be taken by yeas 
and. nays, to state that he had been obliged to leave 
the city on. account of a death in his family. 

The question. being taken by. yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas. 27, nays 27; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Benjamin, Bigler, Bragg, Bright, Brown, 
Chesnut, Clay, Clingman, Davis, Fiteh, Fitzpatrick, Green, 
Gwin, Hammond, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Tennessee, 
Kennedy, Lane, Mallory, Mason, Powell, Sauisbury, Se- 
bastian, Slidell, Toombs, and Wigfall—27, 

NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Cameron, Chandler, 
Clark, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, 
Grimes, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, Haun, Hemphill, King, 
Nicholson, Rice, Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, 
Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson—27. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUNTER. There is one more amend- 
ment offered by the Finance Committee. It is to 
add as a new section to the bill: 

And beit further enacted, That the moneys received into 
the Treasury from the revenues of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, in each and every fiscal year hereafter, shall he, and 
the same are hereby, appropriated for the payment of the 
following expenses of the said Department, in such years 
respectively, to wit: for compensation of postmasters and 
clerks in their offices; special agents; the detection of 
mail depredators ; for the transportation of the mails; for 
wrapping-paper, mail-bags, blanks, and paper forthe same ; 
mail-locks, keys, and stamps; postage stamps, and stamped 
envelopes. ‘ 

The object of this amendment is to make a per- 
manent appropriation of the revenues of the Post 
Office Department, to be used for the purposes of 
the Department, to meet such cases as occurred 
lately, where Congress failed to pass the appro- 
priation bill. Ibelieve this was the practice of 
the Government for more than fifty years. The 
provision requiring the postage revenues to be 
paid into the Treasury, and to be taken out by 
annual appropriations of Congress, I think, is not 
older than some eight or ten years. We propose 
to go back to the old system, in order to meet the 
difficulty which F have stated. It will be for the 
Senate to say whether they think the contingency 
is likely to occur again. If they do, there ought 
to be a permanent appropriation. If not, itmay 
be well enough to leave the matter as it now is. 

Mr. HALE. If that feature is introduced, the 
other feature that was alluded to the other day, 
by the Senator from Mississippi, ought to be in- 
troduced; and that is, to put the mails on the mail 


' routes so that the discretion. of the Postmaster 


General shall be limited by his revenue; and f 
think if this goes back, the other should go back. 

Mr. HUNTER. This only allows him to use 
the revenue derived from the postal service, and 
does not allow him to use anything else. It is 
merely to make a provision that what is collected 


| from postages shall be a permanent appropriation. 


The only use of it is to meet sucha contingency 
as occurred last year. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to inquire of 
the chairman of the committee if it is not just 
as-well to put this provision on the regular Post 
Office appropriation bill ? 

Mr. HUNTER. I would as lief put it on the 
regular bill as on this. [“ Wait for that.’’] 

Mr. SIMMONS. It may tend to embarrass 
this bill. 

Mr. HUNTER. I am willing, with the con- 
sent of the Finance Committce, to withdraw this 
amendment, and reserve it for the regular’ Post 
Office appropriation bill. That will be time enough. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I hope it will not be with- | 
drawn. T trust it will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It requires the 
unanimous consent of the Senate to withdraw the 
amendment. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I object to its withdrawal. 

Several Senators. We can vote it down. 

The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. BROWN. I have an amendment to offer, 
to Insert as a new section: 

And be it further enacted, That the Superintendent of 
the Public Printing be required to procure the printing of 
the Post Office blanks by contract, after thirty days’ public 
notice, and to award such contract, for the usual period of 
Post Office contracts, to the bidder who offers to print the 
said blanks at the greatest per centum, deduction from the 

rices authorized to be paid by law fot the printing-of the 
Executive Departments; and that, all laws or parts of laws. 
now in force in relation to the printing of post bills or Post 
Office blanks, be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 


If there had been no amendments made to this 
bill, I should not have moved this amendment to 
it, because I can see that otherwise there would 
be an impropriety in moving in this direction. 

Mr. HUNTER. All have been voted down 
except the amendments to include other contract- 
ors net provided for originally. 

Mr. BROWN. Still, you have made amend- 
ments; and they require the bill to be sent back 
to the House of Representatives. I should not 
be tenacious about this thing; but I know, upon 
information which convinces my own judgment 
at least, that the prompt passage of the amend- 
ment will save from twenty to thirty thousand 
ulate to the national Treasury within a very few 

ays. ; 

r. HAMLIN. There are one or two slight 
amendments which have been made to the bill to 
perfect its main merits, This amendment which 
the Senator from Mississippi has offered mects_ 
with my hearty approbation, in itself, and I will 
vote for it inany way that is proper; but I will be 
consistent; and, though I believe it reforms an 
abuse, I will not vote for it here, and I hope no 
Senator on this side will. 

Mr. BROWN. I only moved the amendment 
because, as I say again, if it is passed at all, it is 
necessary, on the information | have, to pass it 
promptly, if you mean to make any saving to the 
national Treasury—the Federal Treasury, a friend 
suggests. If it is not agreeable, I shall make no 
fuss about it. 

Mr. CAMERON. If the Senator from Missis- 
sippi withdraws his amendment, I shall offer it 
anew. 

Mr. BROWN. I do not withdraw it; but I 
simply say I know what I am talking about, and 
if you mean to make the saving, pass it, here.’ 

Ar. CAMERON. I have but a word to say 
here, and it is in repetition of what I said at the 
last session. I believe the printing of these Post 
Office blanks costs the Government about forty 
thousand dollars, and I think the work has been 
done for about four or five thousand dollars. We 
shall save the difference between these two sums 
by passing the amendment. 

Mr. BROWN. My information, I will say to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, is, that the Treas- 
ury pays about fifty thousand dollars, and it costs 
about eighteen thousand dollars to do the work. 

Mr. CAMERON. The difference is greater 
than that; but still, that is cnough. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. IVERSON. I move that the Senate ad- 
journ.  [“ Oh, no!” f 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion 


to adjourn is not debatable. 
Mr. HUNTER. I think we had better get 
through with the bill. ; 
The motion was agreed to; there being, on a , 
division—ayes 25, noes 22. ; 
And the Senate adjourned 
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Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. GuRLEY. 
‘The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate a reportof the Secretary of War communica- 
ting, in obedience to law, a list of clerks and other 
persons employed in that Department, officers of 
the Army excepted, during the year 1859; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter of the 
clerk of the Court of Claims, communicating ad- 
ditional papers in the case of George McDougal; 
which were referred to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a com- 
munication from the Mayor of Washington, en- 
closing a copy ‘of a joint resolution of the board 
of aldermen and board of common council of that 
city, instructing the committee appointed to rep- 
resent the interests of the city before Congress, to 
ask for an appropriation for the improvement of 
the Potomac river; which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. LANE presented a petition of citizens of 
the United States, praying Congress to pass a law 
to prevent all further traffic in and monopoly of 
the public lands, and that they be Jaid out in farms 
and lots for the free and exclusive use of actual 
settlers; which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Mr. WIGFALL presented the petition of Ma- 
ria Gates, of Friesburg, Colorado county, Texas, 
widow of Oscar Gates, late a private in company 
F, second regiment of dragoons, praying to be 
allowed a pension; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. TIIOMSON presented the petition of E. 
R. V. Wright und others, citizens of New Jersey, 
praying Congress to pass a law to preventall fur- 
ther traffic in and monopoly of the public lands, 
and that they be laid out in farms and lots of 
limited size for the free and exclusive use of actual 
settlers only; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. ; 

PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. GRIMES, it was 

Ordered, That the memorial of the Legistature of Jowa, 
asking that the State may be indemnified for expenses in- 
curred in consequence of the hostile invasion of the Sioux 
Indians, in March, 1857, on the files of the Senate, be re- 
ferred tu the Committee on Military Affairs and Militia. 

On motion of Mr. POWELL, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of Hester Stoll, widow of Ur- 
ban Stoll, late a soldier in the Army, praying a pension, on 
the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

On motion of Mr. WILKINSON, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of Webster 8. Steele, on the 
files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 

Mr. LANE asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No: 142) to 
secure the right of preémption to certain settlers 
onland temporarily occupied as an Indian reserve, 


|| in Oregon, and for other purposes; which was read 


twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CLAY, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom was referred the memorial of Francis 
Hiittmann, praying remuneration for losses sus- 
tained in consequence of the illegal proceedings 
of the collector of customs at San Francisco, sub- 
mitted a report accompanicd by a bill (S. No. 143) 
for the relief of Francis Hiittmann. The bill was 
read, and passed to a second reading; and the 
report was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of the Chicago, Detroit, 
and Canada Grand Trunk Junction Railroad Com- 
pany, praying the establishment of a port of entry 
at Port Huron, asked to be discharged from its 
further consideration; which was agreed it. 

Mr. GWIN. The Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. No. 35) to abolish the franking privilege, have 
instructed me to report a substitute for the bill. 


l desire to have the substitute read, and I call the | 


stiention of the Senate to it. 


The Secretary read: the substitute,to strike 
all after the enacting clause; and inserts: ©» 

That all laws- by which any person. or persons are author- 
ized to send or.reeeive any mailable ;natter free ot postage. 
be, and the.same are hereby, repealed: Provided, Tha ae 
act shall not apply to ány person or persons to: whom thé 
franking privilege may have been granted by name. 


Mr.GWIN. | I give notice that; if-the.franking 
privilege is not repealed inthe. -bill now under 
consideration, I shall immediately call up this bill 


for consideration. : art os 
Mr. DURKEE, from the Committee. on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the petition of Mary 
Jane Maltby, praying to be ‘allowed a pension,-as: 
widow of the he Lieutenant James West, of the 
Army, submitted an adverse report; which was 
ordered to-be printed. À Pag neat 
He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of Jeremiah Pendergast; 
praying to be allowed a pension, submitted a-re» 
port accompanicd by a bill (S. No. 144) for the 
relief of Jeremiah Pendergast, of the District of 
Columbia. The. bill was read, and passed’ to a 
second reading; and the report was ordered to: be 
printed. . ett 
Mr. HAMMOND, from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, to whom was referred the memorial 
of Otway H. Berryman, praying to be allowed an 
amount equal to the balance found against him, 
on the settlement of his accounts'as acting purser, 
submitted a report accompanied by a bill (S. No. 
145) for the relief of Otway H. Berryman. The’ 
bill was read, and passed to second reading; and 
the report was ordered to be printed. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas.: The Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, to whom was referred the 
memoriatof Sallie Eola Reneau, praying theappro- 
paonon of a portion of the unappropriated public: 
and in the State of Mississippi, for the purpose 
of endowing the State Female College of Missis- 
sippi, have instructed me to ask to be discharged 
from its further consideration. i 
The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be noob- 
jection, the question will: be put on discharging 
the committee fiom the further consideration. of 
the subject. i 7 
Mr. BROWN. _ I object. cee 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. [think the Sen- 
ator might as well let the motion be-put.’ 
The VICE PRESIDENT: Objection 
made, the motion will lie over. > - 


MAIL ROUTES IN MISSISSIPPI. - 


Mr. BROWN submitted the following resolu~ 
tion; which was considered by unaninious cohn- 
sent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Post. Office and 
Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of establishing a mail route from Garvin’s Ferry, on. the. 
Sunflower river, in the State of Mississippi, to Williams’ 
Landing, on the same river, and in the same State. | 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. ; 

Mr. SUMNER submitted the following reso~ 
lution; which was considered by unanimous'con- 
sent, and agreed to: 2 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be directed 
to consider the expediency of further legislation, in order 
to prevent violence and crime on board the merchant ma- 
rine of the United States. 


REGISTERS TO VESSELS. 


Mr. HAMLIN, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to whom was referred the memorial: of 
Blood, Bond & Platt, praying that: the Secretary 
of the Treasury be authorized and required’ to 
issue registers to the schooners Helen Blood and 
Sarah Bond, reported a bill (S. No. 146) author- 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury to issue regis- 
ters to the owners of the schooners Helen Blood 
and Sarah Bond; which was read, and passed. to 
a second reading.: __ 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is a subject which will 
elicit no altercation herc, I apprehend, and I ask 
that the bill may be put on its passage. It simply 
authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to issig 
a register to these two vessels. The bill is- re- 
ported by the unanimous consent of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, and it will net takea moment 
to consider it. pra EREA 

There being no objection, the bil was rëad a 
second time, and considered as in: Committee of 
the Whole. It authorizes: the Secretary of the 
Treasury tô issue registers to the schooners Helen 
Blood and Sarah Bond, of Oswego, New York,. 
i! those vessels having been built in Canada, if he 
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shall be satisfied that the owners of them are citi- 
zens of the United States. $ 
«The. bill was reported. to: the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed’ for a third 
‘reading, read’ the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM HAZZARD WIGG. 


MA HAMMOND. I submit the following 
order, and ask its’ present consideration: 
“Ordered, ‘That the Court of Claims be directed to return 
to the Senate the papers in the case of William Hazzard 
Wigg against. the. United States. P 
““Mr. IVERSON. Before the order is passed by 
the Senate, T should be glad: to have an explana- 
tion from the Senator from South Carolina what 
the: object may be of withdrawing these papers 
from the Court of Claims. It seems to me this 
practice is getting rather too rife in the Senate of 
referring cases to the Court of Claims, and then 
drawing them back without any consideration. 
~ Mr HAMMOND. The intention is to refer 
them to the Committee on Revolutionary ‘Claims 
of this body when the papers come in. 
Mr. .IVERSON. I know nothing about the 

case. 

| The order was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to. : 


PATENT OFFICE REPORT. 


~The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair must 
at-this ‘hour call up the special order, being the 
unfinished business of yesterday—the Post Office 
deficiency bill. 

Mr. FITCH. I move to postpone the consid- 
eration of the unfinished business for the purpose 
of calling up the resolutions which I presented 
yesterday from the Committee on Printing rela- 
tive to printing the several reports from the Patent 
Office. I presume they will lead to no debate, and 
will consume no time. 

: Mr- IVERSON. I move to postpone the con- | 
* sideration of the special order for half an hour, to 
allow. us to make reports, 
_ The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
the motion of the Senator from Indiana to post- 
one the unfinished business of yesterday, which 
1s the Post Office appropriation bill, with a view 
to. take up the resolutions reported from the Com- 
mittee on Printing yesterday. 

Mr. FITCH. My motion was designed to be, 
if it was not, more comprchensive than that—to | 
postpone all special orders for that purpose. 

_Mr. HUNTER. Postpone them for a limited | 
time, > | 
Mr. FITCH. Iwill say half an hour. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I suppose that 
will leave all business to come up in regular order. | 
Mr. FITCH. Perhaps my good nature will 
cause 'me to lose an opportunity of calling up my 
resolutions at all. “As 1 prefer to call them up | 
now, I renew my original motion. | 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator moves | 
to postponeall special orders for half an hour. Is | 
that the motion of the Senator from Indiana? i 
Mr. FITCH. Yes, sir; for the purpose of call- | 
ing up the resolutions I reported yesterday. 
he motion was agreed to; and the Senate pro- | 
céeded to'consider the following resolution: 
Resolved, That the annual report of the Commissioner of 
Patents on agriculture, for the year 1859, be printed, and 
that fifteen thousand additional copies thereof be printed ; 
ten thousand of which for the use of the Senate, and five 
thousand for distribution by the Interior Department: Pro- 
vided, That the aggregate number of pages contained in said 
report shall not exceed six hundred pages, including ten 
pages of illustrations on wood : And provided further, That 
the entire amount of copy necessary to complete said re- 
pers including the drawings for the illustrations on paper, 


e. placed in the hands of the Superintendent of Public 
Printing on or before the 1st day of April next. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The following res- 
olution is now before the Senate: 


‘Resolved, That the annual report of the Commissioner of ! 
Patents on. arts and manufactures, for the year 1859, be } 
printed, and that ten thousand additional copies thereof be 
printed; eight thousand of which for the use of the Senate, 
and two thousand for the Interior Department, for purposes 
of official distribution ; ‘the’ plates and drawings to be en- 
larged, but not to exceed insize these illustrating the report 
of 1857: Provided, That the expense shall not be increased | 
by such enlargement: And provided, 'That the tabular state- 
ments and indices be printed with nonpareil type, and the 
description of patents with brevier type, so'as to complete 
the entire report in. two octavo volumes. _. : 


Mr. DAVIS. I think itis proper for thechair- 
man of the committee to state to the Senate the’ 


facts in connection with this resolution. ` It has | 


been ordered by Congress that the number of 
pages should be reduced within a limit which 
has not been found possible, by the report of the 
Secretary of the Interior, to contain the work 
which is required by previous laws, so that this 
order, as it is presented, violates the last law, 
necessarily. I think that matter had better be 
explained. i 
Mr. FITCH. The Congressat the last session 
directed the Secretary of the Interior to see that 
the report of the Patent Office, upon mechanics, 
was embraced in one volume, embellishments and 
all. The Secretary reports upon the subject that 
he found himself under the necessity of violating 
the old laws yet in force on the subject which re- 
quired him to report certain matter, or violate the 
late law. He preferred—indeed, he found himself 
under the necessity of complying with the laws 


specifying what should be reported. He has re-. 


ported them; and it is a mere question now of 
expediency upon our part whether we will print 
it or not. The committee finding that the Depart- 
ment had not condensed that report to one vol- 
ume, have taken steps, as will be seen by the pro- 
viso, to condense it into two, instead of publishing 
it-in three volumes, as heretofore. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution reported from the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask for the ycas and 
nays on the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. CAMERON. I desire to increase the num- 
ber to be printed of the agricultural report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will 


allow the Chair to submit to the Senate whether | 


the question shall be taken by yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CAMERON. I understand that the reso- 
lution in regard to the mechanical report is up 
now. I will defer my motion until a vote is taken 
on that. ~ 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. 
precise question stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will 
again read the resolution. | 

The Secretary read it. ` 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. 


I should like to have the 


to abolish the franking privilege, what are we to 
do with those eight thousand copies for the use 
of the Senate? 

Mr. FITCH. I presume the Senator from 
Wisconsin will find me as scrious and earnest an 
advocate of the abolition of the franking privilege 
as there is on this floor; but I well recollect that 


the committee last year reported, upon the sup- | 


position that the franking privilege would be abol- 


ished, no extra copies for the use of the Senate. ! 
They were all for the use of the Department. The | 
resolution was taken up at the end of the session, | 


and some Senator moved to amend it by striking 
out the Department, and inserting the Senate. 


‘We got them all, and the Department got none; | 


and if we were to make a similar report now, I 
very much fear a similar result would be obtained. 


At all events, it will be an casy matter, if the frank- | 
ing privilege should be abolished, for the Senator | 
|| himself, or myself, or any other Senator who has 


extra numbers, to hold them subject to the orders 
of our constituents, postage being prepaid. 

Mr. CLAY. If the book is as valuable as gen- 
tlemen on the other side contend, surely their con- 
stituents will pay the postage upon it. If itis not 
worth that, I think we had better abolish the book- 
publishing business. ; 

The question being taken on the adoption of 
the resolution, by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 
20, nays 30; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Benjamin, Bigler, Bragg, Col- 
lamer, Crittenden, Fitch, Green, Gwin, Haun, Hemphill, 
‘Johnson of Arkansas, Kennedy, Lane, Nicholson, Powell, 
Rice, Saulsbury, Sebastian, and Wigfall—20. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bingham, Brown, 
Clark, Clay, Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fessenden, 
Fitzpatrick, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Hamlin, Hammond, 
Iverson, Johnson of Tennessee, Mason, Pugh, Simmons, 
Sumner, Ten Eyck, Thomson, ‘Toombs, Trumbull, Wade, 
Wilkinson, and Wilson—30. 


So the resolution was rejected. 
Mr. DAVIS. Imoye a reconsideration of the 
vote which has just been taken, and will state to 


the Senate what my purpose is in making that 
motion. It is toamend the resolution by striking 


out the eight thousand extra copies intended for 
distribution by the Senate. If the Senate agree i 


wa 


It seems to me this is an 
Inconsistency in our legislation. If we are going | 


Cameron, Chandler, | 


to the reconsideration, I shall then move to make 
that amendment. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator ask the çon- 
sideration of that motion now? : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
who moves the reconsideration desire a vote upon 
it at this time? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. I wished simply to move that 
| when we adjourn to-day we adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

Mr. HUNTER. I hope that motion will not 
be made until we see whether we can get through 
with the appropriation bill to-day. If we do, I 
will vote for it. If we do not, we ought to meet 
to-morrow and dispose of the bill. 

Mr. FESSENDEN., I will suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi whether he had not better 
defer calling up his motion for the present, and let 
Senators look into it a little, and have a motion 
made to reconsider the vote by which the other 
report was ordered to be printed. I think he 
would then have a better chance to accomplish his 
object than at present. 

Mr. DAVIS. I would rather have it off my 
hands. I will be glad if the Senate should recon- 
sider it now. . . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is moved that 
the Senate reconsider the vote by which the res- 
olution was rejected. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I call for the yeas and 
nays on the reconsideration. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken resulted—yeas 33, nays 21; as follows: 

YEAS—Mossrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, Bragg, Bright, 
| Clay, Collamer, Crittenden, Davis, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, 
| Green, Gwin, Hammond, Haun, Hemphill, Hunter, Iver- 
son, Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of Tennesse Ken- 
i| nedy, Lane, Mason, Nicholson, Powell, Pugh, Rice, Sauls- 
bury, Sebastian, Slidell, Thomson, Toombs, and Wigfall— 


NAYS—Messrs. Bingham, Brown, Cameron, Chandler, 
Clark, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, 
|| Hale, Hamlin, King, Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trum- 

bull, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson—21. 

So the vote rejecting the resolution was recon- 
|| sidered. 
|, The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now 
|| is on the adoption of the resolution. 
| Mr. DAVIS. I now wish to amend the reso- 
|| lution by striking out the cight thousand extra 
|| copies provided for the use of the Senate, so that 
i| it will provide only for printing the usual number 
| of copies, and two thousand for the Interior De- 
[i 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


| partment. The Interior Department, being in cor- 
respondence with inventors and-mechanics, will 
probably distribute two thousand to the greatest 
advantage among its correspondents. It will, at 
least, find those persons to whom this publication 
will be most valuable. I hope, therefore, the 
| resolution may pass in that form, and that we 
shall thus rid oursclves, so far as this publication 
jį is concerned, from the distribution of books. 

|} The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will 
|| read the amendment. 

|| _. Phe Secretary read the amendment, which is in 
lj line four, to strike out the words “ ten thousand 
additional copies,” and insert ‘« two thousand ad- 
ditional copies;”’ and in lines five, six, and seven, 
strike out the words“‘ eight thousand of which 
for the use of the Senate, and two thousand;”’ so 
that the resolution will read: 

Resolved, That the annual report of the Commissioner 
of Patents on arts and manufactures, for the year 1859, be 
printed; and that two thousand additional copies thereof 
be printed for the Interior Department, for purposes of ofi- 
ii cial distribution, &e. 

Mr. FITCH. If the resolution is to be adopted 
without allowing any extra numbers for the use 
of the Senate, I suggest the propriety of increas- 
ing the number for the use of the Department, 
| and for these reasons: if there were extra num- 
bers given to Senators, (and, for one, I do not 
desire a single one,) itis to be presumed that Sen- 
ators would distribute them, in part, among in- 
ventors. An inventor is, if any being is, entitled 
to a copy of that work. He has paid his full fees, 
his thirty dollars. There are four thousand five 
|! hundred of them for this year alone. Aside from 
these, thé Department usually sends two thou- 
sand to its exchanges. I merely throw out these 
suggestions for the Senate. I shall make no mo- 
tion on this subject. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will inquire of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Printing, if this report 
is to be printed solely for the Department and 


® 
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distributed by them, why should they not pay for 
the printing out of their own funds? Why come 
ere? 

Mr. FITCH. That is a matter for the con- 
sideration of the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator says that they 
have this year issued four thousand five hundred | 
patents; at thirty dollars apiece they must have 
a hundred and thirty ora hundred and forty thou- 
sand dollars as the year’s income. If these people 
have paid thirty dollars, I think they ought to 
have a copy of the work; but Ido not see why 
the Senate should pay for them. 

Mr. FITCH. Perhaps a sufficient answer to 
the gentleman is that the Government, whether 
with or without authority of the Senate I cannot 
say, has diverted the surplus fund for building 
purposes, and they have no money to pay for 
these works. ` 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly they ought to have 
money enough out of this fund arising from pat- 
ents; but if not, we can make an appropriation 
allowing them to use it for that purpose, and then 
they can publish it to suitthemselves. This body 
is the worst possible place in which to perform 
such service. I think it would bea great deal 
better to allow the matter to be disposed of there. 

Mr. FITCH. I would further answer the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island on the question he puts, 
as to why the Department does not do this print- 
ing, that we have prohibited them from doing so. 
They can print none of their reports. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Indiana will pause a moment. Ft is very disa- 

reeable to the Chair to call the attention of the 

enate to the confusion prevailing; but he must 
try to give the Senator on the floor an opportunity 
of being heard. The conversation is so loud and 

eneral in all directions, that it is almost impossi- 

le for the Senator to be heard. The Chair ap- 
peals to the Senate to come to order. 

Mr. FITCH. The several Departments, what- 
ever their funds may be, have not power to order 

rinting. We have taken that from their hands. 

he reports can only be printed by the Senate. 
They have the power, it is true, of procuring cer- 
tain binding, but no printing, except in a veity 
few specified cases. Certainly this bureau has 
no such power. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know whether the 

-Patent Office have the power to print these reports 
ornot; but the Senator says they have the power 
to doalittle printing. Iam perfectly willing that 
this report should be printed under the superin- 
tendence of the Commissioner of Patents. If they 
have not the power, when they come to get an 
appropriation made on a general appropriation 
bill I am perfectly willing to put in authority to 
them to print these works, and so many of them 
as they may think necessary—ten thousand, if 
they want them; but I desire to keep it away 
from Congress. We have heard a great deal of 
talk about books and postage, and all that matter. 
I want to get rid of the printing. If we keep 
voting for printing here, as far as regards the 
expenscs involved, the reports might as well be 
published as not. This kind of work is one that 
involves a great expenditure of money. Let the | 
Departments who ‘have charge of these reports 
print them. If they are short of moncy, I have 
no doubt the Finance Committee will make an 
appropriation forthem. Iam opposed, however, 
to the printing by this body. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I move to amend the prop- 
osition of the Senator from Mississippi, by strik- 
ing out two thousand, and inserting five thousand. 
I think that if this work is to be printed, we ought, 
at all events, to print a sufficient number to sup- 
ply the inventors of the country; and, though very 
desirous myself to be relieved from the duty of 
franking documents of this kind, I think it is 
scarcely fair to the inventive genius of the coun- 
try that a report of this character should be print- 
ediñ such a small number as to make it almost 
impossible for them to get access to information 
which they require, and for which, in point of fact, 
they have paid. It is due to them,and we ought 
to be careful, in our efforts to reform, that we do 
not do injustice toa large and meritorious class of 
our fellow-citizens. I hope the Senate will leave į 
inthe hands of the Department of the Interior 
five thousand copies, which will enable it to sup- 
ply a copy to each of its correspondents. 

he VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from i 


i 


Louisiana moves to amend the amendment, by 
striking out “two thousand,” and inserting “ five 
thousand;’’ so that it will read: 

That the annual report of the Commissioner of Patents, 
on arts and manufactures, for the year 1859, be printed, 
and that five thousand additional copies thereof-be printed 


for the Interior Departinent, for purposes of official distri- 
bution. 


Mr. GRIMES. I move to postpone this sub- 
ject until some future day for two purposes: one 
1s, that the Post Office deficiency bill may be taken 
up and acted on at this time; and for the second 
reason, that some action may be taken indicating 
the views of the Senate upon the bill submitted 
by the Senator from California [Mr. Gwin} to- 
day. If that bill passes, then Lam prepared to 
vote against the printing of any,gxtra copies of 
the Patent Office report. If it does not pass, then 
Iam prepared to vote for some extra copies for 
the use of the members of the Senate. there- 
fore move that this question be postponed, that 
the orders of the day may be taken up, and that 
we may know what are the views of the Senate on 
me subject of the abolition of the franking priv- 
ilege. 

he VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
move to postpone to a day certain, or generally 
to postpone? 

Mr. GRIMES. Generally. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
the motion that the resolution and amendments be 
postponed. 

r. BAYARD. I shall vote against the post- 
ponement. I think we had better dispose of this 
matter at once. I wish to give the reason why I 
shall vote against the amendment of my friend 
from Louisiana, and vote for the resolution to dis- 
tribute two thousand copies by the Patent Office. 
I would not vote for that, were it not that the ex- 
isting law authorizes either House to print extra 
numbers. If no one else does, I shall myself in- 
troduce a bill—what will be its fate I cannot say 
—prohibiting cither House of Congress by its 
single action from printing more than the usual 
number of copies; or limited, if you please, to the 
numbers which are necessary for the purposes of 
the House for its use. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will 
pause a moment. The Chair must at this mo- 
ment call up the special order, which is the un- 
finished business of yesterday. 

Mr, BAYARD. I move to postpone the special 
order. 

Mr. BROWN. What is the special order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Post Office 
BEEN bill. : 

r. BAYARD. 1 move to postpone the special 
order. I have buta very few remarks to make. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Delaware moves to postpone the special order, 
which is the Post Office appropriation bill, to con- 
tinue the business now before the Senate. 

Mr. HAMLIN called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered, 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I desire to say that, if the 
honorable Senator from Delaware simply desires 
to finish the remarks he was about to make, I shall 
be willing to postpone it, to let him finish; but, 
if it be generally to postpone the special order for 
the purpose of discussing this question, I shall 
vote against it. i 

Mr. BAYARD. [ only wish to postpone it 
until this subject is disposed of. 

Mr.DOOLITTLE. Then {shall voteagainstit. 

Mr. HUNTER. I suggest to the Senator from 
Delaware to move to postpone it for half an hour. 

Mr. BAYARD. Pori well. I move to post- 
pone the special order for half an hour. 

Mr. BROWN. I suppose there will be no 
objection to that, : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By general con- 
sent the motion will be considered as modified to 
postpone the special order for half an hour. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 33, nays 25; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, Bragg, Bright, 
Brown, Chesnut, Clay, Clingman, Davis, Fitch, Fitzpat- 
rick, Green, Gwin, Hammond, Hann, Hemphill, Hunter, 
Iverson, Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of Tennessee, 
Kennedy, Lane, Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, Powell, Pugh, 
Saulsbury, Sebastian, Slidell, Toombs, and Wigfall—33. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Chandler, Clark, 
Collamer, Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fessen- 
den, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, King, 


Rice, Simmons, Sumner, Ten 
Wilkinson, and Wilson—25. 


Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, 


So the consideration of the ‘special order was 
ostponed for half an hour.’ Bo eae 
Mr. BAYARD, As I was about to say, when 
interrupted by the calling up of the special order, I 
shall, if no one else does, introduce a bill to takë 
away the power from either House to order extra 
numbers of any document whatever to be printed. 
If that law can -pass, I believe it will strike down 
a great many tendencies to cortuption which exist 
in this country. If it cannot pass, then it seems 
to me, under the existing Iaws:until it is passed, 
the number indicated, two thousand, is as’ mod- 
crate a number as we can well order to be pub- 
lished, Co 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
the motion of the Senator from Iowa, to postpone. 
the resolution and amendments. Are the: yeas 
and nays demanded ? . : 

Mr. TRUMBULL. They were demanded, I 
believe. If not, I call for them. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not hear distinctly 
what the question was. : 

The VICE PRESYDENT. The questionis 
upon the motion of the Senator from Iowa, ‘to 
postpone the resolution of the Committee on 

rinting, in reference to the mechanical portion 
of the Patent Office report, with 
which have been offered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Iwas going to move to refer 
this resolution to the Committee on Patents and 
the Patent Office. I should like to inquire, before . 
we order these extra copies, what number is 
needed, and the purpose and object of this ex- 
traordinary number. We print so many as the. 
usual number—I do not know how many—and 
then we print extra copies. I should like to in- 
quire of the Commissioner of Patents whether or 
not he can get this printing done—— 

Mr. HUNTER. I only wish to interrupt the 
Senator on a question of order, to know whether 
a motion to postpone is debatable. I am anxious 
to dispose of this question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I discover that those who 
profess a great anxiety to get the bill for the ben- 
efit of the mail contractors through, vote to post- 
pone it every time the question is presented. 

Mr. HUNTER. I ask a decision of the ques- 
tion of order. Is this motion debatable? i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not, under 
the decision of the Senate at the last session. 

i Mr. SIMMONS. Isa motion to refer in or- 
er? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A motion to refer 
is notin order. It is a motion subscquent to the 
motion to postpone. A motion to postpone has 
precedence of it. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
résulted—yeas 24, nays 32; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Chandler, Clark, 
Collamer, Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fessen- 
den, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, King, 
Rice, Simmons, Sumner, Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, an, 
Wilson—24, 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, Bragg, Bright, 
Chesnut, Clay, Clingman, Davis, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, 
Gwin, Hammond, Haun, Hemphill, Hunter, Iverson, John- 
son of Arkansas, Johnson of Tennessee, Kennedy, Lane, 


Mailory, Mason, Nicholson, Powell, Pugh, Saulsbury, Se- 
bastian, Slidell, Toombs, and Wigfall—32. 


the amendments 


So the motion to postpone was not agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now. 
is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana to the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. [it now in order to move 


| a reference of this resolution to a committee? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Itis. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move the reference of this 
resolution to the Committee on Patents and the. 
Patent Office. The object of the proposed refer- 
ence is for them to inquire in what mode this 
report can be most beneficially and economically 
printed. Though on that committee, I have not 
made these inquiries; but I know the late Com- 
missioner of Patents had a bill drawn in which 
there were provisions to do this printing. It is 
now proposed to print five thousand copies, in 
addition to the fifteen hundred printed as the reg- 
ular number—I believe fifteen hundred is the reg- 
ular number. lask how many are printed without 
extras? 

Mr. WILSON and others. 
hundred and fifty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 


One thousand four 


T am told there are one 


| thousand four hundred and fifty copies printed 
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without. any extra copies. Now, I should like 
to have a reference of this resolution to the Com- 
mittee on Patents and the Patent Office. ‘The 
chairman. of that committee is well acquainted 
with printing. The inquiry cannot be butadvan- 
tdgeous to the Government. If this is the best 
_place fo have it printed, I am perfectly willing to 
fa t printed here. If the Patent Office is the 
place, { think the Senate ought to be willing 
aye it printed there. I cannot perceive why 

c continually objecting and making serious 


we 
omplaints, alarming the countly about the enor- 
mous expenditures for printing, and then insist 
on going on and printing extra copies. 


Mr. BENJAMIN. If the Senator from Rhode 
Island, will permit me, as I had no idea of giving 
rise to a debate on this subject, I will withdraw 
my amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That does notaffect my mo- 
tion at all. “I would as lief- have the amendment 
in. If the Patent Office say they want five thou- 
sand, as the Senator from. Louisiana suggests, I 
am willing to vote five thousand. I have no ob- 
jection whatever to printing a sufficient number, 
and giving every inventor a copy of this report. 
I think he is entitled. to it by the money he has 
already paid. It is mercly a question where it 
ought to. be printed, and where it can be most 
economically printed, and where it can be best 
printed. Ithink the reference I propose is proper, 
1 order to determine that question. 

‘Mr. CLAY. With the permission of the Sen- 
ator T will suggest, that I think the only question 
with the Senator and with his. party friends is, 
where it is to be printed. They think that if, 
to-day, we postpone action upon this resolution, 
they will elect a Printer of his political faith in the 
other end of the Capitol, who will then get the 
work; and that, in my opinion, is.the secret—not 
the secret, but the patent cause of the action of him 
and his party friends. That is your objection; 

ind-because you are determined to beat us for 
party purposes, I trust Senators on this. side of 
the House will sit you out. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That isa very senatorial im- 


putation upon the honorable Senators, his fel- | 


lows on this floor! I think he can judge of his 
own motives better than he can of mine, and his 
pe epee me thatthe votes of his friends, 
and his opinions about: his opponents here, are 
very nearly alike. bag 

Mr. FITCH. With the permigsion of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, I wish to make a brief 
statement. This and other important documents 
have been in the hands of the Printing Committee 
for some time. I can only speak for myself; but 
instead of hastily reporting it here, withany such 


view as the Senator from Rhode Island insinuates, | 


we retained it for your friends to settle their quar- 
rels at the other end of the Capitol, and have their 
Printer; and you intend now, by your votes, to 
retain it to the end of this session, if necessary. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will | 
be good enough to address the Chair. i 
.Mr. FITCH. Then I have only to call atten- 
tion to the.conflicting speeches and votes of the 
Senators on that side yesterday, in favor, so far 
as ‘their speeches were concerned, of publishing. 
a document which the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Davis] proposed to publish; avowing in their 
speeches their determination to vote for its print- 
ing, and contradicting, by their votes, those very | 
speeches; determining, by those votes, to defer the 
publication until they could partake of the profits | 
arising from it. The Senator from Alabama has 
wer said what their motive is. They dare not 
eny it, 
Mr. SIMMONS, All this may be very proper. 
Lhave not alluded to the Committee on Printing 
at all. U supposed the recommendation they made | 
was:m good faith, and E have no doubt of it. Nor 
have I alluded to any. purpose of employing any 
particular. printer, + ave stated, and I believe 
that.the proper. inquiries. about the printing of the 
Patent Office report, and particularly. with refer- 
ence to the drawings, should go to the Patent 
Office Committee, and that they should consulf 
the Commissioner. of Patents.as to the best. mode j 


of printing it.. I have not heard-of any- quarrel- i 
among our friends atthe other end of the Capitol, 
or among the gentleman’s friends there; and:if I 
had, I think T have sat long enough in this. body 
to know that it would be dircctly against the rules 
of parliamentary. order.to allude. to it.. IFE know | 


j 


F do not want to prolong the debate. I hear no 


anything about.rules, men are not to be arraigned 
and tried in a place where they cannot answer for 
themselves. r do not know anything about any 
uarrel, and have not heard of any; and I do not 
choose to have people interrupt me, and tell -me 
that I have this kind of motive and that kind of 
motive about any squabble with regard to jobs. 
When I introduce a measure here to get a job, 
it will be time enough to accuse me of such a 

motive. : : 
I shall ask for the yeas and nays on my motion. 


objection. to. the reference to the Patent Office 
Committee. I believe that committee is com- 
posed, as all the rest of the committees are, cf a | 
majority of the friends of the gentlemen upon the 
other side. If they cannot trust that committee, | 
ĮI can. I believe they will do what is right, and 
will report their opinion upon it, and report the 
numbers necessary to acbommodate all the pat- 
entees who have occasion for this book. As to 
getting any to circulate among my constituents, 
Ido not wish any. I prefer to have all the extra 
numbers go to the Patent Office, and let them dis- 
tribute them; and I am willing, for that purpose, 
to give them the power to frank, if they have not 
got it, but I suppose they have. I shail not pro- | 
long this debate unless some objection is made to 
my proposition. Ido not hear any. I think it 
is a very proper motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Louisiana has withdrawn his amendment to the 
amendment. There is still an amendment to the 
resolution. The Senator from Rhode Island, how- 
ever, moves that the resolution and amendment 
be committed to the Committee on Patents and 
the Patent Office. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And on that I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I have been voting en- 
tirely in. utter ignorance of all the contingencies 
that might befall this resolution in the way of 
who shall do the printing. I pay no attention to 
such things. They do not enter into my mind at 
all. I shall vote as if I was in that state of igno- 
rance that I was before, not knowing or caring 
one fig into the hands of what printer it may fall. 
I voted, before, to postpone it, simply to get it 
out of the way of the greater measure which the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance has been 
pressing. I have been tired of this subject for 


: ) | 
some time; and not only that, but anxious to | 


make way for the ather measure. I voted for the 
postponement, and I shall do it again. j 
Mr. DAVIS. The motion to refer the mechan- 
ical part of the Patent Office report to the Com- | 
mittee on Patents, can only be with a view to | 
decide what portion of the report of the Commis- 
sioncr of Patents shall be rejected from the prop- 
osition to print. It would be very unjust to in- 
ventors, to those who have obtained patents, as | 
well as to those whose applications have been | 
rejected, to have such a discrimination made by 
the committee. Itis due to the inventive genius 
of the country, that the reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents upon each application, as re- 
uired to be sent here by law, should be published. | 
e have aright to know as well what has been | 
granted, as what has been refused. These re- 
ports and diagrams, which set forth the numbers 
of patents granted within the year, specifying, I 
believe, as briefly as is in the power of the Com- 
missioner, the character of the application and the | 
patent granted, are part of the information to which | 
every inventor is entitled. It might be that the 
Patent Office would. decide one invention was of 
such sma importance as that it would be useless 
to print its description. 1t would be unjust to the 
inventor if they did so. They arc not ihe proper 
tribunal to decide that question. The patentce 
has passed the severe ordeal of the examiners in 
the Patent Office, and the law requires that the 
report shall embrace all patents, and this is but 
a proposition to printthem. If there be any other | 
purpose for which it can be sent to the Commit- 
tee on Patents, I-am at a loss to imagine what it 
is. If: for that, it would be entirely wrong that | 
they should touch it; and, therefore, I cannot see 
what advantage we should derive from such a 
reference. 
The question being taken by. yeas and nays, | 
resulted—yeas 22, nays 33; as follows: f 
YEAS—Messrs. Bingham, Chandler, Clark, Coilamer, | 


Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Foot, Foster, Grimes, 
Hamlin, Harlan, King, Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, 
Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson—22. 
NAYS—Messrs. Benjamin, Bigler, Brags, Bright, Ches- 
nut, Clay, Clingman, Davis, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, 
Gwin, Hammond, Haun, Hemphill, Hunter, Iverson, Jobn- 
son of Arkansas, Johnson of ‘Tennessee, Kennedy, Lane, 
Mallory, Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, Powell, Pugh, Rice, 
Saulsbury, Sebastian, Slidell; Toombs, and Wigfall—33. 
So the motion to refer the resolution to the Com- 
mittee on Patents and the Patent Office was. not 
agreed to. . : 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs 
on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi. f 
Mr. WILSON. I move to amend by adding: 


And thata sufficient number of the report be printed to 
supply one copy to each patentee; and that one thousand 
additional copies be printed for the Department of the In- 
terior. 


Mr.BENJAMIN. Willthe Senacor allow me 
to suggest to him that he has not designated very 
particularly what he means. He says, “one 
copy to each patentee:’’ during the year, or each 
patentee in the United States? 

Mr. WILSON. During the year. Let those 
words be inserted. I understood that the num- 
ber of patentees last year was about four thou- 
sand five hundred. My intention was, that we 
should print enough to furnish each one of these 
patentees a copy of the work. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Each person who has re- 
ceived a patent during the year? 

Mr. WILSON. `Yes, sir. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. That had better be ex- 

ressed. 

Mr. WILSON. Let the Secretary make that 
change. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will 
read the amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, as modified. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 

And that a sufficient number of the report be printed to 
supply one copy toeach patentee who has received a patent 
during the year; and that one thousand additional copies 
be printed for the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. DAVIS. If that will be acceptable, so that 
we can get rid of this interminable debate, I will 
accept it, 

Mr. WILSON. Willthe Secretary read the 
proposition and the amendment of the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will | 
read the resolution as it will be when amended 
by the motion of the Senator from Mississippi, 
and the amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to that amendment. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 


Resolved, 'That the annual report of the Commissioner of 
Patents on arts and manufactures, for the year 1859, be 


| printed; and that two thousand additional copics thereof be 


printed for the Interior Department, for purposes of official 
distribution ; the plates and drawings to be enlarged, but 
not to exceed in size those illustrating the report of 1857: 
Provided, That the expense shali not be increased by such 
enlargement: ind provided, That the tabular statements 
and indices be printed with nonpareil type, and the descrip- 
tions of patents with brevier type, so as to complete the 
entire report in two octavo volumes; and that a sufficient 
number of the report be printed to supply one copy to each 
patentee who has reccived a patent during the year, and 
that one thousand additional copies be printed for the De- 
partment of the Interior. 


Mr. WILSON. As the original resolution 
provides for two thousand copies to the Depart- 
ment, I propose to strike out that portion of my 
amendment which gives one thousand copies to 
the Department. Then there will be printed the 
usual number for the Senate, two thousand for 
the Department, and forty-five hundred in order 


. to furmsh one for each patentee. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator can 


|, So modify his own amendment. 


Mr, DAVIS. _ I accept it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to inquire if 
there is any provision of law about the number of 
pages in these volumes? {*‘* Yes.”] How many 
is this report to consist of? 

Mr. FITCH. The report of the Secretary of 
the Interior states that the work would make three 
octavo volumes, equal, in quantity and size, to 
those of last year; but the committee, in order to 
reduce the bulk, has directed the type to be of a 
little smaller description, which is really, in my 
estimation, equally as legible, and perhaps su- 
perior to the other type, and thus we reduce the 
number of volumes to two. I may as well say, 
that the object in enlarging the plates is apy 
this: In his effort to bring the work within. the 


1860. 


_————--~ 


law of the last session, the Secretary appears to 
have directed that the embellishments should be 
made very piali in order to have very many upon 

page. Finding itimpossible, however, to bring 

within.the limits of our law of last year, the 
committee have deemed it proper to restore the 
plates to the original size, as they are now so 
small as to be scarcely intelligible. 

Mr. SIMMONS.: Do I understand that this 
resolution exceeds the provisions of the law passed 
last year? 

Mr. FITCH. The law was operative on the 
Secretary of the Interior. It is for the Senate to 
say whether it is operative on them or not. The 
language of the law is, that the Secretary of the 
Interior should sce that the report was condensed 
so.as to include but one volume. His report 
quotes the old laws on the subject; he shows that 
the matter required by those laws to be reported, 
(and those laws are imperative as well as the law 
of last session,) is such, that he cannot condense 
it in one volume. Now the question is one of 
expediency with us, whether we shall allow the 
work to be printed in two volumes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is this.in the form of a joint 
resolution, that has to pass both Houses? 

Mr. FITCH. No, sir. i 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to know if the 
Committee on Printing think the Senate can repeal 
a law without consulting the House of Represent- 
alives. 

Mr. FITCH. There is no proposition before 
the Senate to repeala law. The Secretary did not 
comply with the law, because he found it impos- 
sible to do so; and the question now is, whether 
the Senate will print the report or not, when he 
failed to comply with the law, urging his utter 
inability to do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then [understand this res- 
olution proposes to evade a standing law of Con- 
gress, and Jt is to be carried through one House 
without consulting the other. I should sttppose 
it would be better to pass a joint resolution. If 
we are going to repeal a law of Congress, we ought 
to do it by a joint resolution, instead of in this 
way. It seems to me that would be more legal. 
T have never known an instance where the Senate 
undertook to repeal a standing law in reference to 
poniing; hy a simple resolution of its own body. 

should like to be informed, before I vote on it, 
whether that is the proper way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair calls up 
the unfinished business of yesterday. 

Mr. FITCH. [I move the further postponement 
of the prior orders. At this time I do not think 
I shall limit the motion to half an hour. I move 
to postpone it until the measure now before the 
Senate shall be disposed of. 

Mr. HAMLIN called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In justice to the 
Senate, the Chair has been obliged to suspend the 
call of the roll and stop all business until order is 
restored. in the Chamber. Will Senators be good 
enough to resume their seats and come to order? 
The Chair will not allow the call to proceed until 
the Senate comes to order. - 

The call of the roll having been resumed and 
gone through with, the result was announced— 
yeas 35, nays 22; as follows: 

YERAS—Messts. Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, Bragg, Bright, 
Chesnut, Clay, Clingman, Crittenden, Davis, Fitch, Fitz- 
patrick, Green, Gwin, Hammoud, Haun, Hemphill, Hun- 
ter, Iverson, Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of Tennessee, 
Kennedy, Lanc, Mallory, Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, Pow- 
ell, Pugh, Rice, Saulsbury; Sebastian, Slidell, ‘Toombs, 
and Wigfall—35. 

NAYS—Messts. Anthony, Bingham, Chandler, Clark, 
Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Fos- 
ter, Grimes, Hamlin, Harlan, King, Simmons, Sumner, 
Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson—22. 

So the motion to postpone the prior orders was 
agreed to, 3 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question, re- 
curs on the amendment of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts to the amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi. . 

Mr. PUGH. This being a Senate resolution, 
it seems to mc hardly proper for us to provide 
for printing copies for the use of inventors. We 
had better adhere to the original proposition to 
give the Commissioner of Patents so many Copies 
by the order of the Senate, dnd then the Hoyse 
of Representatives, when it orders extra copies, 
can give him an equal number. If we adhere to 


| Treasury for what is called the contingent fund 


| here and saying they will vote to execute that 
i printing and pay for it out of the contingent fund 
i of this House. It is, to my mind, an abuse of 
i 


i do not want to use at all in any way. J 

| public service requires that any such appropria- 

| tion should be made for the service of the Patent j| 1 
|i trol of Congress, to the War Department for the 
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the proposition of two thousand, on the part of 
the Senate, and the House gives him two thou- 
sand, he will have nearly the whole number requi- 
site for supplying to each inventor a copy. ` 

think it would be better for us to order a thousand 
copies for the use of the Department, and let the 
subject of additional copies for the use of invent- 
ors be a matter for a joint resolution; for I-believe, 


additional number of copies within a month with- 
out extra charge. I hardly think it is proper for 
the Senate to take under its exclusive control the 
subject of copies which are to be delivered to in- 
ventors. I make that suggestion to the Senator 


vote for his amcndment for these considerations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
the amendmentto the amendment. The Secretary 
had better read it as it has been modified by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 

After the word ‘ distribution’? insert: 

And that the Secretary of the Interior be directed to fur- 
nish each patentec for the year 1859 with one copy of the 
report, and that a sufficient number of copies be printed 
for that purpose, in addition to those already ordered by 
this resolution. * 

Mr, COLLAMER. Mr. President, I have 
heard the assertion made with some confidence, 
that the votes of the gentlemen on this side of 
the House had becn guided by a motive concern- 
ing the Printer of which House would execute 
this service. I can merely say, for one, that I 
have given my votes with as much simplicity of 
purpose as is claimed by the honorable Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Crirrenpen] for himself, 
I utterly disclaim having any motive of that kind. 
I voted for printing an extra number of copies of 
the agricultural report, for the usual purpose of 
distribution. I voted also to accept the report of 
the committce for the distribution of this work, 
and the extra numbers that were proposed. I 
have thought that these two works, together with 
the President’s message and accompanying docu- 
| ments, were publications of such gencral utility, 
so desirable to the masses of the community, that 
I was willing to print cxtra numbers of them for 
distribution; and it is my present intention to 
stop printing any books beyond these. But, sir, 
the vote in relation to the extra numbers of this 
work having failed, when the pores came up 
again upon the reconsideration I voted to recon- 
sider, with the hope that still the usual course 
would be taken. It seems, however, that another 
purpose, of which we were not then advised, has 
been entered upon, and that is to confine the 
| printing to copies for the service of the Depart- 
ment itself. When it comes to this, I wish to 
have the privilege of explaining why 1 shall vote 
as I mean to do upon that proposition. 

We have an appropriation of moneyfrom the 


of the Senate; and the printing of extra copies, 
when made, is to be paid for out of that contingent 
fund- In my judgment, nothing should ever be 
voted to be paid out of the contingent fund of 
either House, unless it was for the Service that 
was wanted for the use of the members of that 
| House in the discharge of their official duties. 
The printing of bills and resolutions—anything 
| that is wanted for the use of the Senate in the is- 
| charge of the duties of its members as Senators— 
is a proper subject-matter to be paid for out of 
the contingent fund. So, too, Í think it is proper, 
if the Senate order extra copies which they them- 
selves wish to distribute to their constituents at į 
home, as that is matter for their own use, for 
their own distribution, the expense of it would 
legitimately come out of that fund. But the mo 
ment we undertake ta say that we will vote a | 
service, a picce of printing to be done, not wanted | 
for the use of the members of the Senate in the 
discharge of their dutics here, and not wanted for 
either House for distribution, then ] think there 
is a very great impropricty in gentlemen sianding 


terms; not an intentional, buta real equivocation, 
to attempt to pay out of our contingent fund for 


that which we do not want in our seats, and we 
If the 


| Office; let us put it into an appropriation bill and 


under the law as it now stands, we can order any | 


from Massachusetts, because Iam disinclined to || 


| propriation to aut 


pay it out of the Treasury; do-not blink the truths 
lo not try to do it covertly, by trick and con- 
tyivance, as if we were designing in some way: to 
cheat ourselves or mislead the community. Why 
this skulking about the thing è vi we 

Fhe other day, (I believe jt was yesterday,) the 
honorable Senator. at the head of the Committee 
on Military Affairs proposed to us tọ. print a ger- 
tain military work, probably of great value, of 
which he is a much better judge than myself,- No 
doubt he thinks it of great value to.the. publie ser- 
vice. That proposition was rejected by the Sen- 
ate. Idonotknow for what reason other gentlemen 
voted against it. For myself, I voted. against. it 
precisely on this ground: shatif it was wanted for 


| the service of the Army and: the officers of. the 


Army, andif it was proper that.itshould be printed 
for. them without their being put to the expense 
individually of buying it, we should make an ap- 
propriation in an appropriation bill of such.an 
amount of moncy-as would enable the head of that 
Department to do such printing as was. required 
for his Department. I did not vote on the merits 
of the publication at all; but because I thought it 
was entirely an improper matter to be paid for out 
of the contingent find of the Senate., a 

Now, sir, the Printing Conmitted come: to ua 
with another proposinon: As it is now shaped, 
striking out all the copies for the use.of Senators, 
or for distribution by them, there being no offer 
to restore that Re vision, the resolution is.to print 
an amount of the mechanical portion of the Patent 
Office report solely and exclusively for the use of 
the Patent Office itself. Well, sir, why should 
that be paid for out of the contingent. fund of the 
Senate? Iam sure I am unable to see. what rela- 
tionship it has to.it. ; 

Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator will permit me, 
I will correct him just there. ‘The two thousand 
extra copies arc for the use of the Patent Office, 
It is to be printed for the use of the Senate in the 
first instance, and then the two thousand extra 
copies are to be added. 

r. COLLAMER. Itall amounts to the same 
thing, in my estimation. The report to which I 
alluded as having been under consideration. oe 
terday, was made on military affairs, and I, do. 
not know but that it will be printed as one of the 
reports made to the Senate. 

r. DAVIS, I did not intend to trespass on 
the Senator’s time to notice that; but I will.doso, 
if he pleases. I concur with him entirely in the 
propricty of leaving cach Department. to-do that 
printing which the Department requires. That 
was the old system; but it so happens that we 
have undertaken to reform; that Congress has 
taken charge of the printing for the Departments. 
They no longer have any appropriation for print- 
ing purposes. They are restricted as to how they 
shall get their printing done—restricted down to 
very narrow limits, with a view, no doubt, to 
economy, though it has proved to beanything else. 

Mr. COLLAMER. There is. no.ceonomy in 
that. : 

Mr. DAVIS. Congress has taken charge of 
the departmental printing. It has taken it from 
the Executive Departments. Now, it does. not 
lic well in the mouth of Congress to say we will 
not print, because it is the duty of the Executive 
Departments to have their own printing done. 

Mr. COLLAMER. The gentleman under- 
stands that, perhaps, better than myself; but. if 


| I get at his understanding of it, he seems to sup- 
| pose that, because a certain course has been en- 


tered upon, we have slipped down so far that there 
is no receding. 


Mr. DAVIS. Oh, no. I will vote with. the 


! Senator any day to repeal that portion of the law. 


Mf COLLAMER. That law forbids nothing. 
I take it now, in relation to the work of which the 
gentleman spoke yesterday, we can make an ap- 
1orize the Department to:make 
that publication. If it is valuable enough, I will 
vote for it for that purpose, and in that way; but 
I would not vote to pay for printing it out of the. 
contingent fund of the Senate. F i 
Mr. DAVIS. The Senator will pardon me once 
more. The report of which he speaks is.. one 
which has beena long time before the Senate; and 
finding objection made to printing it in the ordi-. 
nary methed, I last year introduced a joint reso- 


| lution giving a certain sum of money, much less 


than would be required to print it under the con- 
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‘purpose. “It passed the Senate, and failed of ac- 
tion in the House of Representatives, and in the 
mean time the work was required—lI think rè- 
quired for the reasons which I stated on a former 
occasion. “Therefore, I sought in this manner to 
getit printed. G ` pe 
Mr, COLLAMER. Tam far from assigning 
the least improper-motive to the gentleman in the 
World. 
~ Mr; DAVIS. I did not understand you so. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Nor to any of the gentle- 
men who endeavor to procure the a loption of these 
very various measures. But there isa sort of con- 
sistency and propriety in dealing with ourselves 
and our people, which‘tentlemen, I think, ought 
to-preserve. The idea of printing for this, that, 
or the other Department, and paying for it out of 
our contingent fund, I am opposed to. I am not 
entering on the propriety of printing works for 
those uses; that is not what I am at; but I object 
to- doing it in this oblique and disguised manner. 
1 object utterly to undertaking to make the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate a sort of pack-horse 
for all sorts of service. Let us keep it for the 
purpose which the community at large, I believe 
yery properly, suppose it belongs to; that is, for 
our own uses; for our own convenience in the 
discharge of our own service’ in performing our 
duty, and that only. $ 

‘When you take away from the resolution that 
feature of it which was reported by the commit- 
tee, ‘and for which I voted, though it has been 
rejected, to furnish to Senators a quantity of these 
books for the purpose of distributing to their con- 
stituents such as they believe would be of service 
to them; when that is obliterated from the propo- 
sition, it ceases to be anything which, in my mind, 
is entitled to come out of the contingent fund of 
this House. ` 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I am unable 
to see the force of the distinction which the hon- 
orable Senator from Vermont supposes to be very 
clear. The object of the publication of cxtra 
copies is not for the usc of the Senate. Itis nom- 
inally so; it is so stated; that is, resolutions gen- 
erally order the ordinary number of copies for the 
use of the Senate, and so many extra copies. The 
objectis distribution among the people. Now, in 
my judgment, the objection is not to the fact of 
whether the Department is to make the distribu- 
tion, or the Senators are to make the distribution, 
The evil does not lie there, but it lies in the cx. 
ercise of legislative power for the distribution of 
information among the community by one branch 
of Congress alonc; and the evil must be remedied 
bylaw which shall. prohibit eithcr branch from— 
out of their own contingent fund or in any other 
mode—ordering the publication of books or docu- 


which are necessary for the transaction of busi- 
ness and our own information as members of the 


body. 43 
Ma. COLLAMER. I wish to inquire whether 
that part of the resolution reported by the com- 
mittee for the printing of eight thousand copies 
for the use of the Senate has been stricken out? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment 
offered by the Senator from Mississippi strikes 
that out, and proposes to insert two thousand for 
the Patent Office. The present question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to that amendment. 
` Mr. COLLAMER. If I understand it, the 
question now pending is on striking out that part 
of the resolution reported by the committee which 
furnishes copies for distribution by Senators. : 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will 
read the amendment to the amendment, which is 
the question now pending. f 
Mr. COLLAMER. I wish to know in relation 
to the first part of the resolution: 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will 
read the amendment of the Senator from Missis- 


Si l. i 

Eke Secretary read the amendment, which is, 
from the word “that,” in line four, to the word 
“ thousand,” in line seven, to strike out: “ that 
ten thousand additional copies thereof be printed, 
eight thousand of which for the use of the Sen- 
ate, and two thousand;’’ and insert: ‘that two 
thousand additional copies.’ 

Mr. COLLAMER. Now I understand it. 1 
desire to be understood, that if that partis stricken 
out, then I shall vote against the resolution alto- 
gether, for the reasons I have already given; but 
if that is retained, it may be a proper subject-mat- 
ter, according to previous example, to pay for it 
out of the contingeat fand. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Ihave no disposition in the 


am willing to vote on the main proposition now, 
as I have been all the morning; but still, from the 
manner in which ithas been presented to the Sen- 
ate, I feel it due to myself to state very briefly the 


think, will make ita consistent vote. I propose 
to make the statementalso for the purpose of cor- 
recting an error into which the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has fallen. 

Tt will be recollected that, within the past few 
days, we have réjected the proposition to print 
two works reported by the Eonimittee on Print- 
ing. I based my objection in the one case, and, 
if I spoke in both cases, to both those reports, 
upon the ground that they were not matters ne- 
cessarily connected with us in our legislative ca- 
pacity; or, in other words, that they were reports 


ments for distribution, unless by law. That is 

where I think the evil lies. When you have dis- 

cussed in both Houses, and passed upon it in 

both Houses as a legislative act, the propriety of 

using the funds of the Government for the pur- 

pose of distributing any particular work for in- | 
formation among the people, it would be right to | 
make the objection; but as it is now, it has grown 

into a ‘usage, (within how many years I cannot 

say,) that cach House, in exercising the power 

which originally was given them to print for their 

own information and their own individual use as 

members of the body, has prostituted it so that 

cach House assumes the legislative power of print- 

ing for distribution to the people at large. 

Lt seems to me there is no difference, as regards 
the character of the evil, whether you direct the 
extra numbers to be distributed by a Department | 
or distributed by members of the Senate. It is | 
equally beyond what ougnt to be the power of | 
either House, in my view. Therefore, while the 
law arising out of usage remains, and both Houses 
exercise the power of ordering extra copies to be 
printed for purposes of distribution , [sce noreason | 
why we may not order it as well to be done by 
the Departments as by ourselves. The advantage | 
of the resolution in its present shape is, that if it | 
does not destroy (which you cannot without legis- 
lation) an existing abuse, it cuts it down to its 
minimum. We used to print, I think, twenty- 
five or thirty thousand copies of this work. Tf 
we cutit down now to two thousand, or even five 
thousand, we are, at least, lessening the tendency 
to corruption; and I hope we shall go further, and 


came, to be printed by us; sent only for the pur- 
pose of getting us to print them; and I very briefly 
took thesame objection that my friend from Ver- 
mont has this morning elaborated. That is m 
objection to this whole thingnow. We have talked 
about stopping the printing and distributing of 
books at the public expense. I think I have given 
a consistent vote to thatend. I mean to give it. 
I voted against printing this book to-day.  Putit 
in any shape and in all shapes, and I shall so 
vote. 

While I state that, I want also to state that I 
will not vote to strike out the last clause of the 


it is but a single copy, that the Senate may order 
to be printed for distribution, violates principle. 
I regard the mode as unimportant; and if you 


that we may as well, and as appropriately, distrib- 


of the Government to distribute them all. More: 
I will take this precise case, and I will suppose 
that your Patent department will distribute them 
to inventors who are the patentees; a part of them 
are foreigners; a part of them are 
and letters patent are granted to patentees, and 
the distribution that that Department might make 
(and Tam not disposed to say it would not be the 
best distribution that they could makeasa whole) 
would not be the very best that could be made. 
There are other men in our community, who do 
not claim to be patentees or inventors, who have 
inventive minds, who are scientific men, who are 


secure legislative action in order to Peay book 
or document whatever beyond ‘t 


ose numbers}! 


learned men, and who promote invention quite. as: 
much as those who get letters patent. I think that 


world to protract this debate a single moment. I | 


reasons which will control my vote, and which, I | 


sent here, by the Department from which they | 


resolution; because, in my view, any number, if | 


publish a thousand copies for distribution, I hold | 


ute a portion of these, as to‘allow any Department | 


the assignees; | 


the Senators may appropriately dispose of a por- 
tion of this work, if it be printed at all, wisely, 
and more wisely than the Department could iy 
| if it did it all. “The reason why I voted again 

i printing the whole thing, was because it was not 
appropriately here. Now, I shall go against 
striking out this portion of the resolution. If there 
-are to be extra copies printed, I insist that we in 
the Senate should appropriately distribute a por- 
tion of them, believing that we should make a 
wiser and better distribution. 

If I understand the Senator from Mississipp?, 
he stated this morning that we had taken from tl e 
Departments the power to print, and thatit di? 
i not lie very consistently in our mouths to turn 
; round and say to them, we will not now print for 

ou.- If he is correct in his view of the law, he 
1s certainly right in the conclusion he draws; and 
I cannot do otherwise than agree with him. But 
I insist that the Senator is mistaken in his view 
ofthelaw. Ithinkso. Ihave had no experience 
in administering the law, as that Senator has had; 
but I take the textof it as I read it, and I say, by 
the text of the law,’a Department can print any- 
thing as well to-day as it ever could. I am not 
‘going to say that they have the funds with which 
to pay for it. Iam not going to say that they 
have made estimates, and sent them here for our 
approval, with which to do their printing. They 
have, I suppose, done no such thing; but, by the 
law, they retain the same power to print which 
they had before, only the printing which they do 
must be done by the Public Printer, and at the 
rates established by law. Thatis the only change 
made by the printing law in that respect, as I un- 
dérstand. Now, take this work as an illustration. 
There is no appropriation to pay for it: granted ; 
| yet it is not a work so pressing that it might not 
| be printed, and in the ordinary appropriation bill 
i| a sum be included that should authorize and em- 
power’the Department to pay for it. Now let me 
read the law, and see what it is: 

“That there shall be a Superintendent of the Public Print 
ing, who shall bold his office for the term of two years, who 
shall receive for his services a salary of $2,500 per annum: 
| and who shall give bond, with two sureties, to be approved 
by the Secretary ofthe Interior, in the penalty of $20,000, for 
the faithful discharge of his duties under thislaw. The said 
superintendent shall be a practical printer, versed in the 
various branches of the art of printing and book-binding : 
and he shail not be interested, directly or indirectly, in any 
| contract for printing for Congress, or ior any Department or 
j bureau of the Government of the United States.” 

Section three provides: 

«That it shall be the duty of said Superintendent to re- 
ccive from the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the 
House of Representatives all matter ordered by Congress 
|| to be printed; and from the several chiefs of Departments 
and heads of bureaus all matter ordered by then, respect- 
ively, to be printed at the public expense”? 

Again, I say that I do not understand that the 
power to have their own printing done has been 
taken from the Departments; only, the old method 
of making the appropriations to enable them to 
pay for the work when it is done has not been 
followed; but the power to order their printing | 
understand to be still precisely what it was before. 
Then, if I am right in the construction which I give 
to the law—and it seems to me to be very plain, 
| for it speaks all through the law of the congres- 
sional printing and. the printing ordered by the 
| Departments and bureaus—the objection taken 

by the Senator from Mississippi certainly is not 
|| well founded. It would only apply to this extent: 
that if we do not order the printing ourselves, and 
leave the Departments to do their own printing, 
as I say they ought to do, it will delay the pay- 
| ment. I will vote for any appropriation the may 
recommend that shall be Just and reasonable, at 
j all times, to enable them to have their printing 
done. 

For these reasons I shall yote against. printing 
this report at all, as improperly here; but if it is 
to be printed I shall vote to¥keep it in that shape 
which will give to the Senate a portion of the 
books to distribute; because I believe, as a mere 
| question of distribution, they will do a part of it 
į quite as appropriately as the bureau would the 
| whole of it. 

Mr. DAVIS. Lama little surprised at the con- 
clusion which the Senator from Maine reaches 
from his own premises. He readg here, and 
evidently exhibits that he comprehends that, by 
| the“law, the two Houses of Congress reserve to 
i themselves the entire charge of all the printing. 

They select the Printer; they name the man who 


i 


ripe 
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shall.do the work; they fix the prices at which it 
shall be done; they have the officer who shall 


supervise it; and yet he says the Department has | 


control of it. They could make an appropriation 
to the head of a Department, and make him the 
paymaster for the prinung. That can be all the 
ower he can possibly retain over it. , : 
Mr. FITCH. With the permission of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senator from Maine to an extract from the 
civil and cpomese act, taken from the Statutes 
at Large, Thirty-Sccond Congress, first session, 
page 98: 
“Suc. 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall not be 
lawful for the officer or person in charge of any bureau or 


otlice in any of the Departments of the Government, to | 


print, or cause to be printed, at the public expense, any re- 
port he may make to the President of the United States, or 
to the head of any of the Departments.” 

It is an imperative prohibition. 

Mr. HAMLIN. J understand that law, and it 
does not affect the view which I presented. 

Mr. DAVIS. The only exception in favor of 
the Departments is, that when they have a fund 


that may be employed for the purpose, which | 


may sometimes be the contingent fund, and where 
the printing is to be done out of the city of Wash- 
ington, and to be distributed elsewhere than in the 
city of Washington, a Department may have its 
own printing done. In all other cases Congress 
has prescribed the mode in which the depart- 
mental printing shall be done: it must be sent to 
the Supcrintendent of Printing, to be done by the 
Printer of either of the two Houses of Congress, 
and at a rate fixed by Congress. What an ab- 
surdity it would be to make an appropriation toa 
Department which was to be administered by Con- 
ress! I hardly imagine that the Senator from 
Maine, with his logical mind, would consent to 
give a vote which would be so absolutely absurd 
on its face, as to say that he was giving $1,000, 
for instance, to a Department to do its printing, 
and yet withhold to himself the direction of the 
printing, the price at which it was to be done, the 
payment of the money, and the person who. was 
to do it—everything within his own hands except 
the mere act of counting out the money. He 
would be ashamed to vote for sucha law If he 
will return to the Department the discretionary 
ower which it formerly had in matters of print- 
ing not ordered by Congress, there would be an 
evident propriety in the Department controlling 
it; but that is not the case which is before us. 
Congress is printing for its own use; the Senate 
is ordering printing for its own use, and these are 
extra copies. What sort of cconomy is that which 
would require the Department to go to some other 
printer, if it had the power, to pay him for another 
composition in order to get the two thousand extra 
copies, to incur the whole expense of composition 
and engraving over again, lest the Senate of the 
United States should charge its contingent fund 
with the much smaller expense of printing the 
extra copies? i 
The Government is a practical thing; it cannot 
run off on merc abstractions and theories, imagine 
to itself something, and in utter disregard of ex- 
ense and disrcgard of machinery, present an 


idea which is to be conformed to at all hazards, | 


Neither is it at all fair for Congregs, after they 


have enacted a law and established machinery to į 


carty out the Jaw, then to say that an order for 
printing documents, payable from the contingent 
fund appropriated for cach House, is evading the 
appropriation, or covering it up In any manner 
whatever. You have taken charge of the subject, 
wisely or unwisely; the Departments have no 
power over it save to pay outmoney, if you choose 
to give the moncy for them to pay out; and there 
can be no economy, there can be no wisdom, there 


ean be no executive propriety, in thus requiring | 


another officer to pay for work which you direct 
to be executed, at prices which you fix, and under 
an officer whom you control. There is the case. 
If the Senator wants double composition, if he 


wants the engraving to be made by two sets of | 
engravers, then I can imagine why he should wish 


the Departmentto printthese two thousand copics. 
If the law stood as no obstacle, still I should say 
that every propriety and every consideration of 


economy would require you to print the two thou- | 


sand extra copies, rather than to leave it some 
future time to be done by the head of the Depart- 
ment. y 


Mr. HAMLIN. Ido not know that I under- 


stand the Senator from Mississippi; but if 1 do 
understand him, I must confess to that very pre- 
cise shame which he says I cannot possess. IfI 
understood the Senator from Mississippi, surely 
he has not understood me. I have not undertaken 
to say that the Departments had any authority to 
obtain printing in any other place or in any other 
way than by the Public Printer. Consequently 
no double composition could be. allowed. Now 
I will state the case practically; I will take the 
document that was presented here yesterday in 
relation to the art and science of war, referred to 
that Senator himsclf, I believe, and by him its 
printing was recommended. It came to us from a 
epartment. The question I raised was, could 
that Department have procured that printing with- 
out sending that document here? I say, yes. 

Mr. DAVIS. That is the exception of which 
I spoke—a thing which might be printed out of 
the District, because it was for distribution else- 
where. If there was an appropriation to cover 
the expense, the head of Department might send 
that book somewhere clsc and have it printed, 
because it is not for circulation here. That is the 
only exception there is in the law. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Then I will not illustrate by 
that case; but I will take one that is not an excep- 
tion. Take any printing which cannot be done 
out of the District of Columbia. Do I understand 
the Senator to say that the Departments cannot, 
on their own application to the Public Printer, 
have it printed without coming here and getting a 
vote of Congress to print it? 

Mr. DAVIS. No. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Then the Senator agrees with 
me. The Departments can do their own print- 
ing, and be responsible for it, and take their own 
money and pay for it when we appropriate the 
money. 

_ Mr. DAVIS. They cannot do their own print- 
ing. 

‘Mr. HAMLIN. They can do it through the 
Public Printer. [ do not say they can get another 
printer to do it. 

Mr. DAVIS. They cannot even regulate the 
price, or the manner in which it shall be done. 

Mr HAMLIN. I grant that. But suppose 
they have got matter which they do want printed, 
and which cannot be printed beyond the limits of 
the District—take that case: they can go to the 
Public Printer, and they can have it printed here. 
True, they do not regulate the price; true, they 
do not select the individual who is to do the work; 
but does that deprive the Department of the power 
of having printao whatit may deem necessary and 
proper? I say not. I donotthink that any man 
need be ashamed of voting for a law to regulate 
the price of all printing—congressional as well 
as executive. Iam sure I can see no shame that 
should attach to it. I think I voted for the pres- 
ent law, although I was opposed at the time to the 
rates which it established, and I stated to the coun- 
try that they were exorbitantly high; but still 
they were better rates than we had had—rates that 
were an improvement upon the old ones. 

Mr. DAVIS. Is the Senator answering me? 
Does he intend that as an answer to my remarks? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Certainly not. I propose to 
answer the Senator’s point 

Mr. DAVIS. That was not the point. I did 
not say the Senator would be ashamed of doing 
that. 

Mr. HAMLIN. We did fix the rates of pub- 
lic printing, as I said, and we did it because they 
had been deemed exorbitantly high before, be- 
cause there were examples shown to prove it; and 
I think, if the statements made by the Senator’s 
colleague on this floor be true, we have recent 
examples which show that the rates established 
for doing the printing which may be donc outside 
of the District of Columbia, are still very much 
too high, and we might with as much propriety 
now, and | think we ought to, include all that kind 
of printing in a general law, and to take away that 
discretion which all Departments will sometimes 
abuse. The object of doing this, was to 
abuses; abuses that might cxist, abuses that had 
existed, and abuses that we might fear in the fu- 


ture. The law was passed, fixing these rates; and 


I assert again, that in fixing a Public Printer, and 
in determining the rates, we took from the Depart- 
ments no power which they had to go to that 
Printer to have done whatever printing they 
deemed necessary for their Departments, except- 


prevent i 


ing the exceptional cases that went outside of the 
District of Columbia. Ss : 4 

The section which has been read by the Sena- 
tor from Indiana is not a repeal of that law which 
I have read, but is to be construed in harmony 
with it, that the heads of Departments cannot have 
any printing done by other printers than the Pub~ 
lic Printer. That is the law now, and Mcannot, 
for the life of mè, see where the difference between 
the Senator from Missisippi and myself is, un- 
less it be simply in this: that he denies that they 
have any power over it because we designate the 
printer and fix the prices. : aie 

Mr. PUGH. The pending amendment, Mr. 
President, really involves the question whether 
or not we shall abolish the franking privilege? It 
is, whether we shall print eight thousand copies 
for the use of the Senate to be distributed, or four 
thousand five hundred to be disposed of by the 
Commissioner of Patents? and it fas led to a long 
discourse on the subject of public printing—a sub- 
ject which we cannot very well dispose of now. 

y friend from Alabama suggests that itis aques- 
tion whether these documents shall be printed by 
the House Printer or the Senate Printer. I do. 
not care which prints it; but, certainly, I am not 
going to postpone public creditors in order to con- 
sider whether the House Printer or the Senate 
Printer shall have the spoils of this document. I 
‘move to postpone the further consideration of this 
subject, in order to take up the Post Office appro- 
priation bill. That provides for a debt of the Gov- 
ernment, and it ought to be disposed of before 
this subject. I move to postpone this resolution 
and to take up that bill; and I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. : 

Mr. DAVIS. We are nearly through with this 
matier now, and I think we had better dispose 
of it. 

The question being taken on Mr. Puen’s mo- 
tion, by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 24, nays 
33; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Brown, Obandier, 
Clark, Collamer, Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, 
Foot, Foster, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, King, Pugh, Simmons, 
Sumner Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wil- 
SOn— 24. ` ¢ 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler; Bragg, Bright, 
Chesnut, Clay, Clingman, Davis, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, 
Gwin, Hammond, Haun, Hemphill, Hunter, Iverson, John- 
son of Arkansas, Johnson of ‘Tennessee, Kennedy, Lane, 
Mallory, Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, Powell, Rice, Sauls- 
bury, Sebastian, Slidell, Toombs, and Wigfall—33. ; 

_So the Senate refused to postpone the resolu- 
tion. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Firzear- 
rick in the chair.) The question now is on the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. 4s it is manifest thatthe 
Senate prefers to postpone an appropriation bill 
whichis to pay the honest creditors of the Gov- 
ernment, for the purpose of continuing this qués- 
tion of printing—or rather as to who shall do-it, 
which is said to be the question on the other side— 
I trust that the struggle will not be protracted; 
and I hope that, on this side of the Chamber, our 
friends will suffer the vote to be taken. I think 
it is a small matter; and if the Senator from Vir-. 
ginia is willing that an appropriation bill of Which 
he has charge shall be set aside on such a matter 
as this, as is most manifest from the various votes 
that have been taken here, I trust we shall get 
this out of the way by voting upon it. 

Mr. FITCH. ‘This struggle would have been 
ended hours ago if the Senators on that side would 
then have concluded as the Senator from Illinois 
now concludes—that it is a small matter. They, 
and they alone, are placing obstacles in the way 
of the Post Office deficiency bill, by protracting a 
discussion on this very small matter. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Iam notwilling that that 
statement should go out uncontradicted. I have 
certainly voted every time against postponing the 
regular order of business; and I believe that my 
friends on this side of the Chamber have generally* 
done so; but this resolution is thrust in here out 
of place, and this very matter has been decided 
by the Senate, and the debate has been on a mo- 
tion to reconsider. On a vote by yeas and nays 
we defeat the proposition to print this report, and 
now it is brought up here on a motion to recon- 
sider, and the day 1s consumed with it, and the 
changes of votes to bring this matter before the 
Senate were not upon this side of the Chamber. 


I hope that the discussion will not be prolonged. 
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“Mr. PUGH. “Allow më to speak’ to that. I 
changed my vote on the assurance that the ques- 
tion would be disposed of ina few moments. I | 
did not expect a debate of two or three hours. 

MY: TRUMBULL. TI shall fall into the very 
and be guilty myself of the very fault that 
i speaking of, if I continue this discussion. 
Ehave no desire to do so, and trust we may vote. 
“My, JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I desire to make 
an appeal against the hard temper on the other 
sidé of the’ House. I do know that we look to 
the Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. Hate,] 
and the Senator from, New York, (Mr. Krve,] 
and one or two more over there for something 
different. There is a great deal of good humor 
on the other side of the House; I say nothing 
about the pertinacity that may possibly be found 
there. The proposition now comes from their 
side of the House, and from those perhaps not so 
entirely atniable as the Senators to whom I have 
especially alluded, that we shall vote now. Out 
of deference and regard for the suffering contract- 
érs who are not receiving their moncy, and prob- 
ably are not likely to get it very soon, I unite 
with the proposition to talk no more and vote a 
great deal from this time on. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read } 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read Mr. Wiison’s amendment; | 
which is, after the word ‘ distribution,” to insert: 

And that the Secretary of the Interior be directed to fur- 
nish each patentee, for the year 1859, with one copy of the 
report; and that a sufficient number of copies be printed fur 
that purpose, in addition to those already ordered by this 
resolution. ` 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed 
to. 


“The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
now recurs on the amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi as amended. 

The amendmentof Mr. Davis,asthus amended, 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
now is on agreeing to the resolution as amended. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to know if 
there be any objection to making it a joint reso- 
lution, as it repeals a law? If there is, I will not 
offer the proposition. 

Mr. PEARCE. It does not repeal any law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. _ Is it not contrary to the law 
now standing? [‘*No!”] Very well. 
` Mr. FITCH. “The Senator is decidedly mis- 
taken. The law is here. I do not intend-to make 
any remarks, 

“Mr. SIMMONS. 1 shall not move the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the passage of the resolution. 

- The yeas and nays were ordcred. 

Mr, CHANDLER, I willsay, Mr. President, 
that since I have had the honor to occupy a seat 
on this floor, I have invariably voted against all 
these printing jobs. -I have heard professions | 
from the other side of the Chamber, day after day, 
month after month, session after session, of a de 
sire to stop this nuisance and this extravagant 
expenditure. Thad hoped that those professions 
were sincere. I still hope they are sincere. F! 
therefore wish the vote taken by yeas and nays, || 
so as to find who is in favor of these mere jobs, 
and who is in favor of retrenching the expendi- | 
tures of this Government. I have voted every || 
time, I believe, against the printing of every book 
that has been proposed since I have occypied a 
seatupon this floor, and Iam prepared to vote here- || 
after uniformly against every job that may be 
brought before this body. 

Mr. CLAY. Before we pass from the consid- 
eration of this question, in reply to what has been 

said, I venture to assert, and the records will sus- 
tain it, that all these jobs have met with more sup- 
port from the party of which the Senator is a 
member, than from that to which I am attached; 
and that the increased appropriation now comes 
from a member of his party. The motion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, a short time since, 
increased the number of reports to be published. 
Hence, it comes with very bad grace from him to 
atrogate to his party that they arc the party of re-| 
trenchment and reform. Itis all hollow pretense. 
itis bare talk, unsustained entirely by their action. 


if 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Will the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts allow me to say a word? 

Mr. WILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. The honorable 
Senator from Alabama, with all the respect I bear 
him, has certainly done himself very great injus- 
tice, and that is im regard to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Massachusetts. It was 
the universal expression all around this side of 


the House when it was presented that that was | 


but right; it was but justice. 
Mr. CLAY. I deny that we acceded to the 
printing of so large a quantity as he proposed. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Do not throw 


| that on the Senator from Massachusetts, because 


there is enough on him now. [Laughter.] 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 34, nays 24; as follows: 

YEAS—Messts. Benjamin, Bigler, Bragg, Bright, Ches- 
nut, Clay, Clingman, Crittenden, Davis, Douglas, Fitch, 
Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Hammond, Haun, Hemphill, 
Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of Tennes- 
see, Kennedy, Lane, Mallory, Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, 


| Powcll, Riec, Saulsbury, Sebastian, Slidell, Toombs, and 


Wigfall—34. : 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Bingham, Brown, Chandier, 
Clark, Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fessenden, 
Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, King, Pugh, 
Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, Wilkin- 
son, and Wiison—24. 


So the resolution was agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the annual report of the Commissioner 
of Patents on arts and manufactures for the year 1859 be 
printed, and that two thousand additional copies thereof be 
printed for the Interior Department, for purposes of official 
distribution; and that the Secretary of the Interior be di- 
rected to furnish cach patentee for the year 1859 with one 
copy of the report; and that a sufficient number of copies 
be printed for that purpose, in addition to those already 
ordered by this resolution. 


POST OFFICE DEFICIENCY BILL. 
` Mr. HUNTER. The special order now is the 
Post Office bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Firzpat- 
rick.) The special order is now before the Sen- 
atc, being the unfinished business of yesterday. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 


1) making appropriations to defray the deficien- | 


cies in the appropriations for the service of the 


Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending | 


30th June, 1859, and in part for the support of 
the Post Office Department for the year ending 
30th June, 1860. 

Mr. HUNTER. I ask that the bill be reported 
to the Senate, if no more amendments be offered. 
We got through the amendments yesterday. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr. HUNTER. I believe the amendments that 
were agreed to, were agreed to unanimously. The 
only amendments are those which put other mail 
contractors on the same footing, and I ask that 


the question be taken altogether on concurring in | 


the amendment. 


Mr. GREEN. The Senator from Virginia is | 


mistaken. There was one amendment agreed to 
which I dissented from and spoke against at the 
tume. 

Mr. HUNTER. Let the Senator except it 
then, and we can vote on all the others together. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Virginia proposes to coneur in the amend- 
ments, except those on which a separate vote 
may be desired. i 

Mr. GREEN. Ido not know the number of 
the amendment, but the section to which it ap- 
plies is that in regard to interest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amend- 
ments will be read in detail, so that Senators can 
understand them. 

The Secretary proceeded to read them. 

The first amendment made in Committee of the 
Whole was to insert, at the end of the second 
section: - 

For wrapping-paper; mail-bags; blanks, and paper for 
the same; mail-locks, keys, and stamps; postage stamps, 
and stamped envelopes, 

The next amendment was in line two of sec- 
tion three, to strike out ‘‘ one month,” and insert 
“sixty days;’’ and in line four, after the word 
“rendered,” to insert “but in no case prior to 
the Ist day of May, 1859;” and to insert, at the 
end of that section: 

Resolved, That such interest shall be payable only to the 


contractors themselves; and the same is hereby declared 
ta be in full of all damages by reason of failure or delay in 


1 


|} ments for the last quarter, ending the 31st 


1 


th 


|| part of the contract. 
up a prejudice against bankers and moneyed men 


So as to make the section read: 


Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That interest, at the 
rate of six per centum per annum, to commence sixty days 
after the expiration of the, quarter in which the service was 
rendered ; but in no case prior to the Ist day of May, 1859, 
to the date of the approval of this act, shal} be paid on all 
sums found due to the contractors for carrying the mails, 
and that a sufficient sum to pay the same be, andis hereby, 
appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated: Provided, That such interest shall be 
payable only to the contractors themseives; and the same 
is hereby declared to be in full of all damages by reason of 
failureor delay in payment, and the same shall be receipted 
for accordingly; but no iaterest shall be allowed on pay- 

of December, 
1859. ~ 


Mr. GREEN. Thatis the amendment to which 
I take exception. It provides that the interest 
paid shall be received as full compensation for all 
damages to the contractors. I think that unjust. 
Itis no adequate compensation. They were com- 


| pelled to sustain loss by the misconduct of the 


Government. When they accepted their con- 
| tracts, they accepted them with the expectation 
! and confident reliance that the Government would 
| meet the payments according to the terms of th:: 
i contracts. The Government failed to do so. ‘The 
failure is a discredit to the Government. That 
discredit forced these contractors to sell their cer- 
tificates of indebtedness at ruinous rates. 

That is the first objection; six per cent. is no 
adequate compensation to them for their losses 
and damages, and I would not undertake to coerce 
them, because they now need money, to accept 
what is not a full compensation for their losses. 
It is an attempt in an appropriation bill to coerce 
them to receive it, because they need money now. 
| Pay what you owe, and leave the question of dam- 
ages open. Pay what you contracted to pay, 
make your appropriation without any of these 
conditions, that look as if you forced them to give 
a full receipt for that which is not full compensa- 
tion. Thatis the first objection. 

The second objection is this: the proviso says 
interest shall be paid to the contractors. Some 
| of the contractors have specially, by contract, 
sold it to men who furnished the money to enable 
them to keep up the mail service—sold the inter- 
est as well as the principal. The debt that the 
Government owes ought to bear interest. The 
question of the damages that the contractors have 
sustained is a separate thing from the interest. In 
some cases, contractors reserved their right to 
interest when they sold the indebtedness. In all 
those cases the contractors ought to draw it them- 
selves; but ‘in those cases where they specially 
contracted to assign the interest, and did assign 
it, the assignee ought to have it, because that is a 
The idea of trying to get 


i is, I think, beneath the dignity of the Senate of the 


United States. I do not know one banker or one 
moneyed man who bought a single mail contract- 
or’s certificate ; but we do know that the bankers of 
Holland enabled the United States to achieve their 
independence, and I do know that the money- 
lenders to the United States Government have 
kept our Government from disgrace in many con- 
tingencies since. ‘To try and cheat them out of 
their just rights because they have bought these 
certificates, and-to violate contracts, is a wrong 
that I would never perpetrate. 

I hope, therefore, the whole of this proviso will 
be rejected, and that we shall leave the parties to 
stand by their contract. Let this interest go, and 
do not exact of the creditors, “if you receive it, 
give a receipt in full.” Leave the question of- 
damages open. 1 will remark that it looks mean 
in the United States, it looks contemptible in this 
Government, to say ‘we will fix the rate of dam- 
ages at Six per cent. without consulting you, when 
we are the perpetrators of the wrong, and the 
violators of our contract.’? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question, if he will allow me to do so. 
Does he contend that those contractors should 
recover any more against the Government than 
they would be entitled.to recover against a pri- 
vate individual at law, if they were to sue him? 

Mr. GREEN. I certainly do. The Govern- 
mentis not suable, unfortunately. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Does the Senator intend 
that they should recover more than they would if 
the Government was suable? 
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Mr. FESSENDEN,. No; that is the question 
I put. 

Mr. GREEN. I contend that they ought to 
have more—and why? Every man contracting 
with the Government, contracts with the certain 
knowledge that the practice of the Government 
hag been to make preceding appropriations, and 
to do it promptly; but when he is contracting 
with an individual, he takes his chances of receiv- 
ing payment, or going into court and coercing it. 
When he makes a contract with the Government, 
he knows that he cannot go into court and enforce 
it; but uniform practice and constant habit have es- 
tablished a rule, to which the attention of the pub- 
lic is directed, and hence they will do work for the 
Federal Governmentatlower rates than they would 
contract with an individual; and when that Gov- 
ernment, having had the benefit of that character 
for promptness by having the lower rate, violates 
the contract, does not pay the price at the time 
stipulated in the contract, | think it ought to pay 
more damages than an individual would be called 
upon to pay. 

That is my view of the subject; but whether I 
am right or wrong in that, I contend that the loss 
sustained by these men was a loss unprecedented 
in the history of the Government—a shave of fif- 
teen per cent. caused by the action of Congress. 
I take my share of the responsibility, so far_as 


my votes show that I was responsible for it. But. 


on the other point, where these contractors have 
specially assigned whatever interest the Federal 
Government should agree to pay to them, it is 


mean for us to step in between them and their | 


assienecs,and undertake to say that the contractors 
shall receive this interest and not the assignees. 
If we have a right to say that the assignees shall 
not receive the interest when that hasbeen specially 
assigned, we have a right to say that they shall 
not receive the principal; but there is no man here 
_8o far forgetful of his own self-respect as to take 
that position. If we do, moneyed men will not 
step In to save the Government in times of neces- 
sity. We need a credit. To keep upa credit, 
we must be honorable and we must be just. It 
is for that reason that I opposed the proviso, 

Mr. HUNTER. I shall reply in a very few 
words. I do not see that our amendment places 
the contractor in a worse position than he would 
be without it. This docs not force him to accept 
the interest. Tf he thinks his claim for damages 
is worth more than the six per cent., he need not 
receive it; he may file his petition; he has the 
same remedy after the passage of the bill with this 

rovision that he would have before. It only puts 
him in a position which is this much better: We 
say that as a measure of damages, we will give 
six per cent., which is a high interest for the 
Government to pay; we say, take thatas a meas- 
ure of damages, and we give it to the contractor, 
because he alone can release the Government. 
We donotcoerce him. We do not say that if he 
refuses to take it, and presents his claim for dam- 
ages, we will not pay it; but we say if he does 
take the six per cent., it shall be a receipt in full 
of all claims for damages. How do we do injus- 
tice to anybody? How do we work injustice to 
the assignee? If he has made a bargain to take 
it with the interest or without it, that is a matter 
between him and the assignor, and they can settle 
itin courtor elsewhere. The Government is not 
bound to settle their bargains. 

The gentleman seems to argue upon the as- 
sumption that these certificates bear interest by 
law. No such thing. They can receive no inter- 
est on them, unless we pass some law to give it. 
Now, we say we will give six per cent. to the con- 
tractor in lieu of damages. If he chooses to re- 
ceive the six per cent., let him release the Gov- 
ernment from all claim for damages, and he shall 
have it; and if he has made a contract transferring 
the six per cent. to his assignee, the courts of law 
are open, if he refuses to give it, and the assignee 
ean recover it. Are we bound to provide prompt 
remedies for any suit between assignee and as- 
signor? Notatall; we propose to leave them like 
all other citizens; the courts of Jaw are open Lo 
them. We go to the original contract for the pur- 
pose of executing our intention; that is, to pay 
this moncy in lieu of damages, if the contractor 
is willing to take it,and to require that they shall 


be paid:to him who alone can give the receipt in 
full and discharge the Government. 

Mr. GREEN. I understand the whole purport 
of this amendment. It is an attempt, on the part 
of the Finance Committce, to coerce these con- 
tractors to accept six per cent. in full discharge of 
all their claims. The Senator from Virginia asks 
how it can coerce them. Here they are ruined 
for the want of their payment; they are bound to 
takethisornothing. What I contend foris, first, 
that that is no measure of damage; it isan arbi- 
trary rule fixed by Congress, not agreed upon by 
the parties to the contract; and we have.no right 
to act in this way. When a contract has been 
violated by our act, we have no right, arbitrarily, 
to fix the measure of damages; itis a judicial ques- 
tion, and therefore we ought not to make ‘the at- 
tempt to say what the measure of damage shall 
be. Who authorized us to say how much loss 
was sustained by these men in consequence of our 
violation of their contracts? Who authorized the 
Committee on Finance to say it; who authorized 
the Senate to say it; or the whole Federal Gov- 
ernment to say it? 

Again: when we pass from that question, he 
Says it is a question between the parties—the 
assignor and the assignee—and the courts will 
determine it. That is so withregard to the prin- 
cipal sum; and why do you not make the same 
provision there, that the principal sum shall be 
paid to the original contractors? 

. Mr. HUNTER. Because we owe the princi- 
pal sum; we do not owe the interest. e owe 
the principal sum under the law; we do not owe 
the interest under the law; but we offer to give 
that in the way of damages. How do we coerce 
any contractor? Fle can refuse to take it, and 
assert his claim for damages, if he thinks the in- 
terestis not equal to what his damages amount to. 

Mr. GREEN. And they could refuse to carry 
the mail; but if they had never been able to sell 
their certificates, and if it had been supposed that 
these obstacles would be interposed to the pay- 
ment, not only of the interest, but of the princi- 
pal, they would have failed to obtain money on 
their certificates, and the result would have becn 
that the mail service would have betn broken 
down, and a clamor would have been raised which 
would almost have driven even this Senate from 
its Chamber. In that condition of things, the 
mail service could not have been kept up, and we 
are indebted to the men who advanced moncy on 
these certificates for the maintenance of the postal 
service during the last year. 

Mr. RICE. lask my friend from Missouri if 
the contractorsare asking for anything more than 
their pay and the interest. Do they claim more? 

Mr.GREEN. Idonotknow what they claim. 

Mr. RICE. Let us pay what is duc them, and 
end the matter. 

Mr. GREEN. Very well; I claim that this is 
due them. First, as a question of law, the prin- 
cipal sum agreed upon is due them or their as- 
signees; and second, for the deferred payment, 
interest is due as a necessary increment to, the 
principal sum, and that should go to thé assignee 
in all cases where it was especially assigned, but 
in no others. Third, I say the question of dam- 
ages you should leave as an open question, and 
not undertake to coerce them to give a forced 
receipt, and plead duress when they come into 
court afterwards. 

Mr. MALLORY. In what shape is the amend- 
ment now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Frrzprar- 
rick.) The Secretary had not got through read- 
ing the amendments which were agreed to by the 
Senate, when acting as in Committee of the Whole, 
when the Senator from Missouri took the floor. 

Mr. GREEN. I object to this whole proviso, 
and it is open to amendments before the vote is | 
taken upon it. 

Mr. MALLORY. If the Senator’s motion is 
to strike out the proviso, I desire, before the vote 
is taken on that, to move to strike out the first 
two lines of the proviso which limit the payment 
of interest to contractors themselves. ’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are pre- | 
vious amendments to be considered before we 
reach the proviso referred to. The Secretary was 
reading the amendments which had been made by į 


the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, in or- 


‘der to allow Senators to indicate thoseupon which | 
| they wished separate votes. ! 


‘Mr. MALLORY. | Idesire to gét à Separate 
vote on the first two lines of this proviso. {t còn- 
sists of two proparinons aa : ee 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The period for 
a vote upon it has not yet been reached: ‘Tt has 
been read for information, © 0 8 ge eee 

Mr. HAMLIN. «I desive a-separate vote upon. 
an amendment which has already been réad. “Tt, 
is the one with reference to the time to which the 


payment of interest shall go back.: nee 
he PRESIDING OFFICER. Probably it 

would be better to proceed regularly, and take the 

question on cach amendment separately . 3 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think we shall aċt more'uti- 
derstandingly if wetake up each amendment and 
vote upon it by itself. mist 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The Chair will 
regard that course as the sense of the Senate.: The 
first question will, therefore, be on concurring in 
the first amendment, which was made by the Sen- 
ate as in Committee of the Whole. That amend- 
ment is to insert, at the end of the second ‘section 
of the bill, these words: i Pe ge tes 

For wrapping-paper; mail-bags; blanks, and paper for the 
same; mail-locks, keys, and stamps; postage stamps, and 
stamped envelopes. “ sat 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of 
the Whole, wasin section three, line two, to strike 
out the words “one month,” and insert “ sixty 
days. 

The amendment was concurred in, 

The next amendment was, in section three, line 
four, after the word ‘‘rendered,’’ to insert: 

But in no ease prior to the Ist day of May, 1859. ©" | 


Mr. HAMLIN. That is the amendment that 

I object to, and I desire to call the attention of 
the Senate to it in a very few words. You 
propose to pay interest on sums which are- due 
and have not been paid subsequent to the Ist of 
May, 1859. Ido not know that there are any 
sums of a similar character outstanding before 
that time; but if you have a liquidated sum, and 
the Government does not pay it, interest should 
necessarily follow; and it is as justly due as the 
pe itself, If there are sums which were 
iquidated anterior to that debt, which the Gov- 
ernment has admitted to be duc and has not paid, 
I ask why draw this distinction, and say you will 
pay interest in onc case on liquidated claims, and 
notin the other? There is no rule in the world 
that will authorize such a distinction, If there 
are cases outstanding now under the deficiencies 
of the year preceding, where your Department 
has liquidated the claims, and admitted them to 
be due, those contractors ought to have interest 
on what is due them, just as much as the men 
whose claims fell duc afterwards. If this amend- 
ment be omitted they will stand alike; I hope, 
therefore, the amendment will not be concurred in. 
Mr. HUNTER. Our object was to put the 
contractors in as good situations as they avould 
have been.in if the Post Office appropriation bill 
had passed last year. If the Post Office appro- 
priation bill had passed then, all that was due for 
the service of the first fiscal year would have been 
arranged according to the ancient custom in that 
fiscal year. The object of that amendment is to 
put them precisely in the same situation ig,which 
they would have been if it had passed then.. If 
it had passed, they would have been paid out of 
that appropriation bill atthe end of the fiscal year 
for that last quarter. But, as the bill did not pass, 
we could not pay them. We now proposeto give 
them interest from that time; but we do not pro- 
pose to go back and alter the practice of the De- 
partment. What the state of the facts is, I know 
not. I presume it would not be found that there 
were cases which had been liquidated before. I 
imagine that the Postmaster General applied his 
current revenues to satisfy the most ancient 
claims, and that the deficiency was for recent 
claims—claims which had not been liquidated. for 
the last quarter. 1 do not know, but I suppose 
that this was the course of business there. At 
any rate, with this amendment, the claimant. is 
left preciscly as well off as he would have been 
if the bill had passed last year.. This is all we 


| sought to do—io remedy that.cvil. 


Mr. HAMLIN. I do not think that is any 
answer to the question „which I raised. You 
made no appropriation this year to pay for your 
postal service; consequently the contractors were 
not paid. Last year you did not make appropri- 


n 


g 
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ation enough to pay it all, and you-therefore left 
apart: of them. unpaid. Now I want to know 
why you should pay interest to the one and not 
to the other.: Is there any good reason why you 
should pay.it when you made no appropriation, 
any more than you should pay it when you made 
an Insufficient appropriation? I cannot see that 
there eah be any distinction in the world between 
the two. cases. I say again, I do not know cer- 
tainly that there is any case such as I have sup- 
posed, but it may exist. 

"Is it not wise to Jet the amendment go for an- 
other reason? Assuming that there are cases like 
those which I have supposed, does not the Sena- 
tor kriew that the parties will come here and pre- 
sent to us the fact that they have ascertained 
sums due them at the Department, and that the 
Government never paid them;, and will they not 
come here and ask it; and shall we not havea 
controversy with them about it; and when we 
are done with it, shall we not be sure to pay them? 
We shall bè sure to do it, just so certainly as we 
are willing to do justice. Ican refer to a case 
where it has been done since I have been here, and 
J do not now remember a single case where it has 
been refused. Where there is a stipulated, agreed 
sum due- to an individual from the Government, 
and the Government has failed to pay it when 
demanded, we have always allowed interest. I 
know that unsettled, uncertain, unfixed sums, do 
not come within that rule; but where your Gov- 
ernment on their part have agreed in terms that 
there was a fixed sum due, I have known no case 
of an individual, when he has come here and 
asked interest, who has not been granted it. I 
will vote for it on all occasions; but I will not 
vote for that amendment which makes fish of one 
and flesh of another. 

Mr. GWIN. I believe the Senator from Maine 
ismistaken, and I will show it ina very few words. 
If the appropriation bill had passed last March, 
the very money that we are now voting for de- 
ficiéncies would have been appropriated to pay 
the debts then due. There was a portion of this 
deficiency in that bill, and there would have been 
no claim for interest if it had passed last year; 
because every one of these contractors would have 
been paid by it. Now, because it did not pass, 
we agree to pay interest from the Ist of May, for 
the reason that the Department had until that pe- 
riod to settle all accounts of contractors for the first 
quarter. Now, we are simply paying interest be- 
cause we did not pass the appropriation bill last 

ear. 

% Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from California 
must be mistaken as to this. Suppose there were 
outstanding claims adjusted and due. for the quar- 
ter ending the 31st of December, 1858: they 
would have been due on the Ist of March, would 
they not? The Department had sixty days to 
adjust them. If we had made that appropriation 
on the 4th of March, there would have been but 
two of three days’ interest due on them; but now 
ron postpone those very claims to the Istof May 

y this very bill. 

Mr. HUNTER. We postponed them because 
the Post Office Department has two months after 
they are due to pay them in. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator did not hear 
me. say the quarter’s service ending the 31st 
of December, 1858, was payable on the Ist of 
March, 1859; and if the appropriation bill had 
gone through last year, they would have been 
paid within two days; but this bill postponesthe 
intereston them until the Ist of May last. I sa 
there is no reason in it if there were any such 
claims then due. Nobody says that he knows 
there’are any such; but whatever it be, the Dé- 
parunent will not pay interest unless it is due. 
‘They are not going to pay this as agratuity; and 
this is a limitation, in fact, on its face, because 
there may be just such cases; and if there are, 
they are not to be paid until sixty days after the 
expiration of the quarter, and that is the time they 
were payable by'the usage of the Department. 
Why shut these men all off, and have separate 
claims ‘coming here which will cost the Govern- 
ment ten times as much? 

Mr. GWIN. I hope the Senator from Rhode 


Island and the Senator from Maine will direct | 


their arguments to the Senator from Illinois, (Mr. 
Troumeviy.] This is his amendment. 


Mr. SIMMONS, I do not know whose propo- 
sition it is. 


Mr. GWIN. It is not the amendment of the | 


Committee on Finance. , If they can convince 
their side of the House, we do‘not care anything 
about it. ‘ 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not care what side of 
the House it comes from. I am answering the 
Senator from California, and showing why the bill 
now does not make these people as good as the 
Post Office appropriation bill last year would have 
made them. 

Mr. GWIN. It would have passed after the 
Ist of March, when, he says, these claims were 
due, if there are any such cases. eat 

Mr. SIMMONS. If there are none, it will not 
doany hurt. If there are some, we ought to pay 
them. , 

Mr. GWIN. Iam willing to vote it out. 

Mr. HAUN. Let the amendment be read. — 

The Secretary read the amendment, which is, 
after the word ‘rendered,’’ in line four of sec- 
tion three, to insert, “but in no case prior to the 
Ist day of May, 1859;’’ so that the clause will 
read: ; 

That interest at the rate of six per centum per annum, to 
commence sixty days after the expiration of the quarter in 
which the service was rendered, but in nocase prior to the 
Ast day of May, 1859, &c. 

The amendment was concurred in; there being, 
on a division—ayes thirty-one, noes not counted. 


The next amendment made in the Committee 
of the Whole was, atthe end of section three, to 
insert, as a proviso: 


Provided, That such interest shall be payable only to the 
contractors themselves; and the same is hereby declared 
to be in full of all damages by reason of failure or delay in 
payment, and the same shall be receipted for accordingly ; 
but no interest shall be allowed on payments for the last 
quarter, ending the 3ist of December, 1859. 


Mr. MALLORY. Now, I move to strike out 
the first two lines, ending with the words ‘ con- 
tractors themsclves,’’ and I do it upon this idea: 
The Committee on Finance, I presume, have ac- 
knowledged that there is an indebtedness of the 
Government to these contractors; that they have 
a right to come here for damages, or for interest, 
call it whichever you please. If we owe the debt, 
we ought to pay it; and we have no right to 
couple it with a condition that these men had not 
the power to assign it. If the debt be theirs, they 
have the right, and we ought to recognize it. I 
presume that some of these contractors may have 
assigned away their right to interest or damages; 
I presume that some have not done so, and in 
this respect you would get rid of paying a portion 
of the damages which you have otherwise agreed 
to pay by the bill, Ido not think we ought to 
couple this with the condition that we shall not 
pay the money to their assignees. It may be that 
they have been enabled to carry on their contracts 
in consequence of having received money from 
the assignees. It may be that the whole benefit 
of the service accruing to the country has been 
through those who advanced the money, and 
that they, in fact, ought to have the interest. 

I do not concur with what my friend from Mis- 
souri says as to the measure of damages being 
more thay six percent. Six per cent. is that uni- 
versal measure of damages which this country has 
always agreed upon in all its controversies with 
foreign Governments, and with its own citizens; 
and it would be a very dangerous precedent in- 
deed to contend, as my friend from Missouri seems 
to do, that a private individual could receive any- 
thing else in the way of damages for money with- 


held, but interest from the time of the liquidation- 


of his account. I hold that, until his account is 
liquidated, settled, and acknowledged by the Gov- 
ernment, no damages or interest, eo nomine, can 
begin to runatall. The rule has been, as stated 
by the Senator from Maine, that we have paid in- 
terest in numerous cases, I will say hundreds of 
cases, where the Government has liquidated a de- 
mand, and there has been no money in the Treas- 
ury at the time to pay it; and that interest has 
been uniformly, so far as I have been able to find 
it, Six per cent.; and that has been the rate which 
has been paid to us in our adjudications with for- 
eign Governments. 

Mr.PUGH. In the amendment of the Senator 
from Florida, it seems to me he overlooks a very 
plain proposition. I presume the contractors had 
their certificates discounted. I believe the certifi- 
cates themselves were issued in violation of the 
independent Treasury law. That was always my 
opinion; and weare winking at this in consequencé 


i 


of our own faultat the last session. Itis certainly 
not to be expected that any person has lent the 
contractor the full amount of his certificate. No 
money-lender ever did that, asa money-lender. 
He took the interest out, and the assignee has the 
interest in his pocket now; and when you give the 
contractor the six per cent., you barely give him 
the face of the certificate. J it is evident and 
p proper that the interest ought to be given to the 
contractor. 

Mr. MALLORY. Why look outside into those 
facts? I did not know them. 

Mr. PUGH. That is the ordinary way of 
transacting the business. 

Mr. MALLORY. In the point I have made, 
I know nothing of the facts governing the assign- 
ments of their interest. It is the naked question 
of equity that I look to. We ought to pay this 
debt, if we owe it, to the parties themselves. We 
would not agree to pay any interest, unless it be 
a debt against the Government; and if it bea debt, 
we have no right to couple with it a condition 
that it shall not be paid to the assignees. 

Mr. GREEN. I concur with the Senator from 
Florida; and in reply to what the Senator from 
Ohio has said, I must say that I do know, per- 
sonally from the contractors, some of whom are 
my friends, that when they sold their certificates 
to get means to keep up the service, without which 
the Government would have been disgraced, they 
sold in two ways; one was to sell the interest that 
Congress was going to pay, and the other without 
the interest; and in cases where they sold the'ex- 

ected interest, the certificates sold at ahigher rate. 

herefore, it has been specially sold and assigned; 
and when he says they have already got the in- 
terest in their pockets, he is entirely mistaken. 
They have sold the interest, and got pay for it, 
and that is in their pocket. : 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not see any objection to 
this amendment as it stands, nor do Ï think it will, 
as the honorable Senator from Florida supposes, 
relieve the Government from the payment of a 
cent of interest. The way I view it is this: the 
contracts made with the contractors are not as- 
signable by law. The Post Office Department 
may recognize assignments, and may pay to the 
assignee when it is certified in a particular form; 
but there is no law which authorizes the assign- 
ment. We are dealing with the contractors alone, 
They may have made sales, the honorable Sena- 
tor from Missouri says, and I have no doubt they 
have in some cases: 

Mr.GREEN. Let me make a suggestion. 

Mr.BAYARD. Allow me to go on, if the Sen- 
ator pleases. 

Mr. GREEN. Just one word only. By the 
common law a note is not assignable; but equity 
would always protect a party, and we are in a 
court of equity, I trust. 

Mr. BAYARD. I prefer to go on. I have 
nothing to do with the question of a court of equity. 
Iam stating the proposition in order te show that 
the Government will be relieved of nothing by the 
passage of this, but we shall pay just as muchas 
we would otherwise. There is no obligation to 
recognize the assignment. The Department does 
recognize the assignment, but it does not carry 
interest under any existing law. "We choose to 
allow interest. To whom ought we to allow it? 
To the party with whom we contract. Then, 
whether he has assigned or not, he receives the 
interest. If he has sold to any person with the 
understanding that any interest that the Govern- 
ment may allow him shall go to the assignee, if 
he is an honest man, he will give the assignee a 
power of attorney to receive it. I think we had 

etter not interfere with that species of arrange- 
ment, but leave it precisely as the man stands who 
chooses to buy money at two per cent. a month, 
when the legal rate of interest is six percent. The 
speculator takes his chances in that tase. He 
takes the note with the knowledge that if the other 
party does not choose to be honest, he cannot re- 
cover any more than the actual amount that he 
advanced. I would ‘pass the bill as it is now 
amended by the Senate, and leave the question of 
contracts between the contractor and the assignee, 
as to whether, when the contractor receives the 
money which we direct to be paid to him by way 
of interest, he will pay it over to the assignee ac- 
cording to his contract, ornot. I would notinter- 
fere with these contracts at all. 


Mr. GREEN. I say this proviso ought to be 
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stricken out, for the very reason assigned by 
Senator from Delaware. We ought not to inter- 
fere, but to leave them as they now are under 
their contracts; but this proviso does interfere, 
and that is the reason why it is objectionable; and 
yet the Senator supports this proviso. This pro- 
viso says the accounting officer shall not pay the 
interest to the assignee. I say, leave the parties 
as they stand under their contract. If the as- 
signee is entitled to it, he will get it; and if he is 
not entitled to it, he will not get it. Non-inter- 
ference on this subject is my doctrine, I agree 
with the Senator from Delaware in that; but not 
in the means to attain it. : 

Mr. HUNTER. I wish to read the recom- 
mendation of the Postmaster General in reference 
to this matter, He says: 

“In reference to interest on deferred payinents to the 
creditors of this Department, 1 would suggest the propriety 
of providing specifically for its allowance to such original 
ereditors, and not to the assignec.” 

Mr. GREEN. It is none of his business. I 
do not care what the Postmaster General says. I 
want to do justice, not to follow the dictates of a 
Postmaster General. 

Mr. BAYARD. The honorable Senator from 
Missouri and myself agree in some respects, but 
not altogether. “Unless we pass the provision, 
neither party can get any interest. In making 
the allowance of interest, though equity may 
require us to allow interest, we certainly have a 
right to say that we do not choose to regard the 
transactions of speculators, but we leave the con- 
tractors to settle their matters with the party who 
loaned the moncy. 

Mr. GREEN. I do not like the term “ specu- 
lators.”? They are the men who have kept up 
the eredit of the Government; they are the men 
who have paid for your mail service, and but for 
their interposition the postal service would have 
fallen to the ground, and the consequence would 
have been to raise an indignation that would al- 
most have hissed us out of the Senate. Call them 
speculators! They have paid the highest price 
they could afford to pay for these certificates, and 
take their chances with such a body as this and 
the other House to get their compensation re- 
turned. Now, if we intend to pay them, all I have 
to say is, “render unto Cæsar the things that are 
Cesar’s.’? Whatever their contract is, let them 
have; and do not undertake to step in and violate 
aright which you ought not of yourselves to in- 
terpose in. 

Mr. HAUN. I have waited, sir, with great 
patience, for two or three days, to hear some good 
and valid reason from some Senator from any 
part of this Chamber—I care not where it comes 
from—for attaching conditions to the payment of 
a just and honorable debt due by this Government | 
to its contractors. I really am surprised at what 
I perceive in thisbody. Tam humiliated thatthe 
Senate of the United States should stand here ban- 
dying words and provisions to place conditions 
on the payment of a debt honestly contracted by ! 
this Government, now due and owing. I think 
it is time for shame to begin to set in uponus. I 
think it is time for the Senate, this American Sen- 
ate, this Democratic American Senate, to which 
it has heretofore been an honor to belong, to re- 
trace some of its steps in this business. Am I to | 
be told that the Postmaster General or the Finance 
Committee or any man in this Union, be he high | 
or low in office, shall tella contractorof this Gov- 
ernment, “ Youshall take thus and so, and nothing 
more, for what you have done, after a fair and 
honorable contract has been entered into with you 
under the laws of your country?” Ah, sir, there 
has been too much of this done in this Govern- 
ment. If you hailed from whence I do; if you had 
felt what T have felt; if you had seen what I have 
scen, in California, with regard to the acts of this | 
Government with réference to our lands, where | 
we have been compelled to go through one, two, | 
threc, four, five, or six tribunals to establish a} 
valid claim to our domain, by the arbitrary and | 
unjust legislation of this Government, you would 
begin to see that it was time for the Senate to look + 
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justice, asan honest man would pay his creditors. 
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with some degrce of justice and propriety to pri- 
vate men as well as those filling public stations. 

I fear that we are too much lost in this attempt 
to establish State rights, and forget individual 
rights. 1 concede and recognize the doctrine of 
State rights to its fullest extent; but while we are 
endeavoring to establish that, let us endeavor to 
be just to mdividuals. Already the conduct of 
this Government has been such that patriotism is 
being weakened, that you hear the howl from all 
sections of this Union “ that we would rather dis- 
solve it than not.” Why comes this? I tell you 
that a great deal of it comes from the want of jus- 
tice in this Government towards private individ- 
uals. The complaints are numerous, they are con- 
stant, they are daily; and the wrong that is ow 
about to be perpetrated upon a vast number of in- 
dividuals in this country who have been aiding 
and assisting this Government, who have patriot- 
ically devoted their fortunes, in many instances, 
to carry out a contract under the laws of this 
country, is another illustration of it. Their rights 
are now being sacrificed. Whilst we are dallying 
upon words; whilst we are here voting upon the 
subject of a few per cent. interest, many of our 
most virtuous and best citizens are being destroyed 
in their fortunes in endeavoring to carry out their 
contracts with the Government. | 

I say, sir, that I feel humiliated by tbis; and I 
feel humiliated to sec the Democrate portion of 
the Senate endeavoring to trammel this bill that 
has come from the other [Tousc to pay these con- 
tractors, with any amendment that is not germane 
toit. Letme tell Senators now, without being cither 
a prophet or the son of a prophet, that the pres- 
idential clection which is fast approaching will 
have an eye to their conduct on this matter. Let | 
me warn Senators that these contractors who are 
now knocking at the door of your justice to get 
the honest money that they have earned, will re- 
member your conduct here when the day for the 
election of President comes. Let me tell Sena- 
tors that they stand in their own light; that they 
are ignoring a just law; and that they are likel 
to give the Opposition the honor of passing a bill 
to pay a just debt duc by this Government to hon- 
est contractors. Í am opposed to all amendments 
to the bill except such amendments as will include 
those contractors who ought t6 be included, and 
who were omitted by the other House. I shall 
vote against every other amendment, whether it 
brings the frowns or the smiles of my associates 
herc. I must act upon my own sense of duty; I 
cannot regard what others may think about it. I 
am unwilling—totally, wholly, and fully unwill- 
ing, let the consequences be what they may—to 
vote in the Senate for an unjust measure; a méas- 
ure which I feel, which I know to be unjust, and 
which the whole country knows to be unjust and 
outragcous in its character. Ido not know any 
of these contractors, or their assignees; but I fully 
agree with the Senator from Missouri, that we į 
have no right to compel either the assignees or 
the original contractors to take the interest, pro- 
vided they had a baiain, when the assignment 
was made, to give the interest either to the pur- 
chaser or to retain it to the original contractor. 
Justice in our conduct here would require us to let 
it remain as they fixed it. If we choose to give 
interest, let us give it as a matter of equity and 


Has it come to this, that the Senate ofthe United 
States is not only not willing to do its duty, but 
is determined to withhold paying an honest debt? | 
Are we so far lost to the proper rules of justice 
and propricty ? I hope not, sir; I hope that time 
has not yet arrived. I hope there will be no more || 
acts of legislation passed calculated to destroy the | 
usual patriotism that cxists in the American body; 


and I shall vote against everything of that kind, |. 


let it please or displease whom it may. 
Mr. PUGH. It seems to me, Mr. President, 
that the Senator from California entircly mistakes | 
the nature of the agreement between these par 
ties and the Government. We have stipulated jį 
that, for the performance of certain services, we i 
would pay them on certain days. We never stip- i 


the obligation fell due. 
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ulated to pay them a dollar of interest.. In point 
of fact, we did not pay them on the days when 
What is the measure of 
damages for that failure on our part? From one 
end of the world to the other, what is the meas- 
ure of damages for the non-payment of ‘money? 
Interest. I have heard the Senator from Missouri 
talk about damages. Whatis the damage? In- 
terest is the damage for not paying money, and 
six per cent. is the highest rate of interest the 
Government has ever paid. It is higher than the 
regular rate of interest in many of the States. 
Besides, this is a payment in specie, a payment 
here, which, in addiion toits par value, ought to 
be worth something in the nature of a premium 
for exchange. 

But, sir, it is said that we ought to give thişin- 
terest to the assignce. How do we know any- 
thing about an assignee? Who authorized: the 
Postmaster General to issue certificatesncgotiable? 
It is forbidden by the sub-Treasury act; and if he 
had issued them for the express purpose of their 
being circulated by assignment or delivery as 
claims against this Government, he would have 
subjected himself to impeachment. It was not the 
act of the Postmaster General; it was the act of 
the parties, unknown to the Government, by which 
they were assigned; and now they come here and 
ask us to recognize their private transactions. 
The Senator from Missouri says: that in many 
cases they sold their certificates with interest or 
without interest. I do not know how many of 
them were sold in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word; I imagine very few;.that is not the course 
of business. I have no doubt they were hypoth- 
ecated as collateral security, and money was 
advanced upon them by corporations and by in- 


i dividuals engaged in banking, who discounted 


them according to the rules of Rowlett’s Tables, 
and took their interest out in advance. Iwill 
venture to say that, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, that was the course. There may have 
been a few exceptions, ; 

It is said that these certificates were hawked 
about—certificates involving the faith of the Gov- 
ernment, carrying six per cent. interest, or with 
the understood obligation and assurance of the 
head of the Department, the assurance of the 
President, and the general sentiment of the com- 
munity that they should have six per cent. Did 
ever a certificate of this Government, carrying six 
per cent. interest, submit to the shave that we are 
told brought all these hardships on these con- 
tractors ? . 

Mr. HAUN. Will the Senator allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. PUGH. Certainly. 

Mr. HAUN. Do you intend to repudiate the 
certificates already issucd by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and which may have been sold by the con- 
tractors? 

Mr. PUGH. No, sir; I will come to thatin a 
moment. Jam asking the question, how did all 
these certificates become so diseredited ? What is 
the price of United States six per cent. stock -in 
New York, with its payment twenty years off? 
What is the price of Treasury notes, carrying 81X 
per cent. interest, and having two or three years 
to run? They werc the very best security in the 
market; andif any man wanted to borrow money, 
he could not have a better security on which to 
borrow it than these very certificates. I will tell 
you where the hardship of the contractor comes 
from. Itis notin the past; itis in the present. 
Their obligation to repay the money is due; and, 
if they do not pay it, their certificates, which are 
hypothecated, must be sold, and they will all be 
thrown upon the market suddenly, and therefore 
it is important for us to pass the hill soon, inorder 
to put them in funds to save their -certificates. 
There has-been no great hardship in the past;- 
they borrowed money upon these certificates, and 
they were a capital security; just as good a secu- 
rity as bonds of the United: States, which they 
could hypothecate and borrow money upon. There 
is a gréatdeal of this public clamor for the pur- 
pose of getting at the Treasury. Six per cent. 
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gress—if you call ita fault—occasion is to be taken 

of that toamake a grand raid upon the Treasury | 
of the United States, on the pretense of damages. || 
Sir, I kow it is very easy to beset Congress, and 
say all these things. Itis casy to say that this is | 
an unjust Government. My official connection |! 
with it'will very soon end; but I declare, upon 
my experience of four years here, that it is the 
mostliberal Government, inthe paymentofclaims, 
that there is on the face of the earth; that two 
thirds of the claims which this Government pays 
have no foundation either in law or in equity; 
they are mere acts of generosity. This Govern- 
ment has never sealed the interest on her debts; 
she has paid on them dollar for doliar.. I do not 
like my friend from California to intimate that 
those of us who intend to vote for the amendment 
of the Finance Committee are standing here to 
take advantage of the hardships of the creditors 
of the Government, to compel them to submit to 
an unjust demand. Weare paying them all that | 
they are entitled to by law or by equity, and itis 
all that I will vote to pay them, now or here- 
after, : 

Mr. GREEN. The immediate question before 
the Senate on the amendment of the Senator from 
Florida, is not the question of the amount of dam- 
ages sustained by the contractors; but as the Sen- 
ator from Ohio refers to it, | will make him a little 
reply on that point. Is six per cent. just upon a 
debt due? e will take that for granted, for that 
is the common judgment of the Senate. The 
other question of damages, I say, ought to be left | 
alone; and the Senate and Congress have no right | 
arbitrarily to preclude the contractors from com- 
ing before Congress hereafter and asserting their 
demand for more. - 

` Mr. PUGH. Do I understand the Senator to 
make two claims, one for interest and one for 
damages? 

Mr.GREEN. Ido understand myself to say, 
that this Senate, this Finance Committee, or this 
Postmaster General, or all combined, have no 
right arbitrarily to say what damages the con- 
tractors have sustained; yet, by this amendment, 
you undertake to do it. 

Mr. RICE. Then, why not leave out the in- | 
terest, and leave the question of damages to be | 
settled hereafter? | 

Mr.GREEN. Thatisjust what the contractors 
want, to leave out interest, damages, and all, in | 
this bill. , | 

Mr. RICE. The contractors in my country 
will be satisfied if they get the amount due them 
with interest; and they ought to be everywhere. 
Give them that, and let them go home and attend 
to their own affairs. | 

Mr. GREEN. All that I have to say, in reply | 
to the Senator from Minnesota, is that, so far as | 
I am concerned, the contractors are not satisfied. 
1 have not seen the bankers, the assignees, and 
the purchasers of this scrip. 

x.RICE. We have nothing to do with those 
gentlemen. We have nothing to do with the as- 
signees; we have nothing to do with sub-contract- 
ers; we have to-do simply with the contractors | 
themselves, or rather with them through the Post | 
Office Department. Letusmake the appropriation || 
as we would to pay any other deficiency, and let 
the Department, under the law, settle with the | 
contractors; and if the law allows interest, it gives | 
the Postmaster Gencral that much more latitude | 
to satisfy them. 

Mr.GREEN. That satisfies me precisely; but! 
that is just the opposite of what this amendment 

is, and I want to strike out this proviso, because 
it prectudea that very thing. 
Mr, RICE. *{ do not so understand it. i 
Mr. GREEN. Yes, sir, it does. The Post-! 
master General, to give credit to these certificates | 
of indebtedness, published to the world that they 


| 
| 
would be promptly paid when Congress met, and | 
we are now making an appropriation to pay them. | 
The principal sum, the chairman of the Commit- f 
i 


| principles of equity. That is the ground that I 


| Department. 


tee on Finance says, ought to go to the assionees 

of the contractors; but then he puts in a proviso H 
which the Senator from Minnesota sustains, pre- | 
cluding the possibility of the interest being ! 
to the assignees. Is that just? Now, L say, strike || 
out that proviso, and leave it to be adjusted upon | 


paid.| { 


take. Ido not say who is entitled to the interest, 
1 do not say who is entitled to. the principal; but 
if you permit and wink at and countenance the 
assignment of the certificates.of indebtedness, and 


sustain the right of the assignee to the. principal | 


sum, the same right of contract demands that you 
should sustain his right to the interest accruing 
upon that principal sum. 

The Senator from Ohio says that six per cent. 
is as much damage.as ought to be allowed in any 
case. Ordinarily, that is true; but 1 do not want 
to go into the question as to the amount of dam- 
age that ought to be allowed. Isay it is mean 
and contemptible in the Senate to say to a cred- 
itor whom we owe, and who has been performing 
service for our credit, ‘“ You shall give up all claim 
and demand on a certain rate that we fix without 
your consert.” We ought not to say it. Ido 
not pretend to say how much damage they ought 


‘to have. > 
Mr. RICE. It is left to the creditor not to take | 


it unless he chooses. 


Mr. GREEN. So it is left to the creditors 


when you say they are clamorous to get their 
money. Suppose the Senator from Minnesota 
and I had a contract, and one or the other should 
violate it, and I should fix the rate of indemnity 
to be paid, and say, ‘I will never pay a dollar 
unless you accept my estimate of the damage 
sustained.’’ . 

Mr. JOHNSON of Arkansas. I wish to fur- 
nish the Senator with another argument in his 
favor which I think he has overlooked. Does he 


not know, as well as every other Senator in this | 


body, that whilst we are proposing to give six 
per cent, interest, every one who took a contract 
calculated at least to make twenty-five per cent., 


and that it is outrageous to take away this other | 


six per cent., whilst the real working men them- 
selves have never considered it of any conse- 
quence at all, except to get their Money imme- 
diately? x; 

Mr. GREEN. That is true; and there is one 
point in the same connection: if they had stopped 
performing the service and said, “© We refuse to 
go on, because the Government fails to pay us 


according to contract,” they would have had one | 


month’s additional pay for doing nothing. That 


would have been cight per cent., and yet you say | 
I do not say how | 
much they should have; I do not know; I will | 


you will only pay them six. 


not go into the question; but I say it is mean to 


undertake to prescribe to them that they shall give | 
an acquittance on terms that we stipulate without | 


consulting them. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question | 
is on the amendment to the amendment offered | 


iP 


by the Senator from Florida, which is to strike | 


out of the proviso the words ‘that such interest 


shall be payable only to the contractors them- |, 


selves.” 
Mr. GREEN callcd for thc yeas and nays; and 
they were ordered. 
Mr. RICE. 


laws do not point out to heads of Departments 
here the manner in which they shall pay out all 


money appropriated by Congress to the creditors | 


of the United States? Are they not sufficient for 
their government? 
bill of this kind with 
Are we to step in and interfere between contract- 
ors and their assignees? Are there not already 
laws sufficient to protect the honest creditors of 
the Government, without our meddling with the 
matter / 


Mr. GREEN. That is exactly what I am for; |! 
and therefore Lam in favor of striking out this | 
proviso. The proviso says they shall not do it: 


except in a certain way. I say, leave it as the gen- 
eral law is. The Senator and myself agree in prin- 
ciple; but the language of the proviso does not 
agree with our opinions. 


; as you express yourself, 


Mr. RICE. Leave it to the Department. 
Mr. GREEN. Yes; I propose to leave it to the 


Mr. RICE.. That is right. 

Mr. GREEN. This proviso precludes the De- 
partment from that privilege, and that is the reason 
am going to vote to strike it out. 

_ The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
ison the amendment of the Senator from Florida 


__T should like to ask the Senator | 
| from Missouri if the sub-Treasury law and other 


Must we here load down a! 
rovisfons as to that matter? į 


iam voting to leave it | 


i to the amendment; on which the yeas and nays 


i Harlan, Hunter, Johson of Arkansas, King, Li 


have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and 
Mr. Antuony responded. 3 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I should be glad 
to hear the Senator from Virginia express himsclf 
on this question. f $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate is not 
in order. The call of the roll has commenced, 
and one Senator has answered. 

The Secretary continued the calling of the roll. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, when his name 
was called, said: I really am not satisfied how to. 
vote on this question. I find that the Senator from 


| Virginia [Mr. Hunrer] votes in the negative. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not in 
order to discuss the question at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Then my cor- 
fidence is so great in that gentleman, that I shal! 
certainly vote ‘nay’? with him. 

The Secretary continued the call of the roll; and 
the result was announced—yeas 17, nays 30; as 
follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Bragg, Dixon, Durkee, Fitch, 
Foster, Green, Haun, Johnson of Tennessee, Kennedy, 
Mallory, Nicholson, Rice, Saulsbury, Sebastian, Simmons, 
and Wilkinson—17. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, Bingham, 
Chandler, Chesnut, Clark, Clay, Clingman, Collamer, Crit- 
tenden, Doolittle, Fessenden, Fitzpatrick, Grimes, Gwin, 
ne, Mason, 
Pearce, Powell, Pugh, Slidell, Sumner, ‘len Eyck, Toombs, 
Wade, Wigtall, and Wiison—30. 


` So the amendment to the amendment was re- 
jected. , 

Mr. GREEN. I now ask for the yeas and nays 

on the question of agreeing to the proviso reported 


i by the committee, | regard itas.a very objection- 


able measure. [havegiven my views on italready, 
and T will not detain the Senate by repeating them, 
[“ Let us have a division.”] I am not satisfied 
with a mere division, because I want Senators to 
put themselves on the record upon this question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on concurring in the amendment made as in 


| Committec of the Whole, to add to the third section 


the following proviso: ` 

Provided, 'Thatsuch interest shall be payable only to the 
contractors themselves: and the same is hereby declared 
to be in full of all damages by reason of failure or delay in 
payment; and the same shall be receipted for accordingiy 
but no interest shall be allowed on payments for the last 
quartèr, ending the 31st of December, 1859. 

Mr. GREEN. Idesire the yeas and nays upon 
that. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and, being 
taken, resulted—yeas 36, nays 13; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, Bingham, 
Bright, Brown, Chandler, Clark, Clay, Clingman, Colla- 
mer, Crittenden, Doolittle, Durkee, Fessenden, Fiteh, Fitz- 
patrick, Grimes, Gwin, Harlan, Hemphill, Hunter, Johnson 
of Arkansas, King, Lane, Mason, Pearce, Powell, Pugh, 
Slidell, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Toombs, Wade, Wigiall, and 
Wilson—36. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Bragg, Dixon, Foster, Green, 
Haun, Johnson of ‘Tennessee, Kennedy, Nicholson, Rice, 
Saulsbury, Simmons, and Wilkinson—13, 


So the amendment was concurred in. 


The next amendment made as in Committee 
of the Whole was to add, as a new section: 

And be té further enacted, That the Superintendent of the 
Public Printing be required to procure the printing of the 
post office blanks by contract, after thirty days’ public no- 
lice, and to award such contract, for the usual period of 
Post Office contracts, to the bidder who offers to print the 
said blanks at the greatest per centum deduction trom the 
prices authorized to be paid by law for the printing of the 
Executive Departments; and that all laws or parts of laws 
now in force, in relation to the printing of post bills or post 
office blanks, be, und the same are hereby, repealed. 


The amendment was concurred in. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If no further 
amendment be proposed, the question will be on 
ordering the amendment to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read the third time. 

Mr. HUNTER. TI believe there is another 
amendment remaining to be voted upon—one 
which was offered by the Committee on Ffhance, 
relative to the abolition of the franking privilege. 

Mr. TOOMBS. If thatamendment is now be- 
fore the Senate, I shall move to amend it by strik- 
ing out all after the word “ enacted,” and insert- 
ing a substitute. 

Mr. HUNTER. IbelieveI wasmistaken. That 


‘original amendment does not come up, as it waa 


not agreed to in Committee of the Whole; and 
the Senator will have to move his amendment as 
an independent proposition 


section: 


And be it further enacted, That the franking privilege is 
hereby abolished; and that all laws and parts of jaws 
authorizing the receiving or sending any matter through 
the mails free of postage, be, and the same are hereby, re- 
peated. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Mr. President, 
i yesterday stated to the Senate the reasons why 
i was not disposed to vote for putting upon this 
bill a provision to abolish the franking privilege. 
I believed then that I was right. The position I 
thon took was, that there were five members on 
the other side of the House who had avowed their 
willingness to vote for the abolition of this priv- 
ilege on another occasion, and I heard no dissent 
among their colleagues to that statement; and I 
therefore did not wish to see this bill encumbered 
with this provision, which I thought, from the 
statements of the Senators, could very readily be 
added to the regular Post Office appropriation bill. 


now—that there was an almost unanimous senti- 
ment on this side of the House against the polie 


of refusing to place the provision for the aboli- j 


tion of the franking privilege upon this bill. 
sought for a reason why that should be so, and I 
have found one that is satisfactory to myself. It 
results from the factthat there isa directconnection 
between two questions relating to the proper con- 
duct of the Post Office Depariment, its facilities, 
and success; one question being the abolition of 
the franking privilege, and the other the increase 
of the revenue by imposing a rate of five cents 
instead of three cents on letter postage. 

I recollect distinctly, about four years ago, when 
these questions were mooted among members of 
the Senate, and no one wished to otter the propo- 
sition, I, myself, came forward and proposed to 
increase the rate of postage from three cents to 
five cents. 1 recollect that there was then an in- 
disposition everywhere, among those who ought 
properly to have taken the lead in a measure of 
that character, national in itself, and which is so 
interesting togthe country in many respects, to 
bring forward the proposition, and [ had to make 
the motion myself; and, consequently, it stood 
before the Senate upon its own merits, without 
the aid of any fortuitous support that might be 
derived from the statesmanlike reputation of the 


Ti 


mover. On that occasion the question of the abo- į 


lition of the franking privilege was connected with 
my proposition to increase the rate of postage; and 
those who were opposed to the increase of post- 
age availed themselves of the aid of those who 
were opposed to the abolition of the franking priv- 
ilege; and by that means they were able to defeat 
every movement that could be made in behalf of 
a measure which was proposed for the purpose 
of giving relief to the Post Office Department and 
to the postal service of the country. 


; : i 
At the succeeding session I again called atten- 


tion to the question, as the records will show, and 
the same proposition was brought up to increase 
the postage to five cents. It was sustained by the 
highest authority from both sides of the Cham- 
ber; it was shown conclusively. that the revenues 
of the Department ought to be increased in that 


way in order to enable it to discharge its duties. | 


Then, when itwas disconnected with the abolition 
of the franking privilege, it succeeded in passing 
the Senate, but it failed in the other House. 
From this review of the history of the subject, 
I have come to the belief that it is improper to 
connect the abolition of the franking privilege 
with the increase of postage. I believe the con- 
nection is vicious in itself. I believe’the two 
measures should be separated. In my judgment 
it is best to take separately the question of the 
abolition of the franking privilege. Acting upon 
this impression, and knowing that there are a 
number of members on the other side who believe 
the franking privilege ought.to be abolished, and 
knowing that such is the universal sentiment of 
all the members on this side, and to leave it to 
future legislation as to the terms which shall be 
made to carry out this reform wisely and reg- 
ularly and consistently with the public interest, 
I shall change my vote to-day, and now support 


the proposition to place upon this bill the amend- |; 


ment of the Senator from Georgia; and I think I 
shall adhere to it, let the consequences be what 
they may. This is the position which IJ shall 
certainly adopt, after the most honest and mature 


ł 


$i 


i! to know that the law is changed, and will afford 


|! President, to prolong this discussion. 
£ found then—and I have no hesitation in saying |: 


ji ure to the present bill, and I shall vote against it 


|; the Senator. p Yes! 
li day or the day before, to say that he desired it to 


i 
| 
| would be a proper measure in itself—the abolition 
H 
i 
| 
H 
! 


| ple involved in the question whether we shall 
! attach thisamendmentto the present bill or reserve 


i 
i 

| Mr. CLI 
! amendment of the Senator from Georgia, so as to 
| fix the 10th of April as the time at which it shall 


| take effect. That will give our constituents time 
: us an opportunity of sending off the books that 
i have already been printed, and which they ought 
, to have. 

; Mr. TOOMBS. I have no objection to that. 
i> Mr. NICHOLSON. I do not propose, Mr. 
esterday 
I voted against the proposition to attach this meas- 


‘to-day. In giving that vote yesterday, I did not 
! mean to indicate what would be my course on this 
measure if it were presented in another bill, on an 
occasion and at a ume when I thought it proper. 
My own conviction is well settled, that the frank- 
i ing privilege of members of Congress ought to be 
| Very materially reformed, if not eniirelyebolsheds 
| All thearguments that have been made here against 
| it relate to the abuse of it, and the evils growing 
| out of the franking privilege of members of Con- 
| gress. Now, sir, we know that this privilege is 
enjoyed by many others besides members of Con- 
gress. Ihave heard nothing of the abuse of it by 
ex-Presidents and their widows. Thereis another 
| large class who enjoy this privilege—I suppose 
amounting to thousands; I refer to that class of 
| postmasters who receive at their offices only the 
| sum of $200, I believe. I have heard of no abuse 
of this privilege by them. Whilst I am satisfied 
i that it has been abused by members of Congress, 
if the experience of older members than myself is 
to be relicd on, whilst I am prepared on the proper 
occasion to abolish it as to them, I am not pre- 
pared to do so as to others without further light 
as to the abuse of it, and the evils growing out of 
it when enjoyed by others. This proposition abol- 
ishes it entirely. The proposition which came 
from the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
| Roads this morning does not entirely abolish it, 

But, Mr. President, beyond this, I do not in- 
tend, by my vote, to sanction this mode of legis- 
lation. Ibelicve it is wrong in principle to take an 
appropriation bill, and particularly a deficiency 
appropriation bill, for the purpose of grafting upon 
it, by way of rider, a measure having necessarily 
no sort of connection with it, and particularly 
when the object is avowed, as it has been here, to 
be to carry it through the other House on account 
of the peculiar circumstances of the case. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Who has said 
that? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The Senator from Geor- 
gia avowed that. : 

Mr. TOOMBS. There is not a word of truth 
in the statement. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. 
the Senator. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Hereis the report of the speech; 
and it is not there. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. 
substantially that. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I donotwant myself improp- 
erly reported. There is no such thing in the :] 
speech. 


j Mr. NICHOLSON. Then I misunderstood 


I certainly understood him, yester- | 


Then I misunderstood 


I think the Senator said | 


i be added to this bill, because it would go through | 
on this bill when it would not on another bill. _ 
Mr. TOOMBS. Certainly; I said I wanted it | 


shal 


put on this bill, because this bill must pass., 
Mr. NICHOLSON. That is the very thing I! 
; alluded to. Now,sir, I do not wish to availmy- ji 
| self of this opportunity to carry out what I believe 


| 
; sen PSO | 
Congress are concerned—by placing it on this bill |; 


of this privilege, at least so far as members of 


| on the idea that this bill must necessarily pass. 
| I want this measure, as every other, to be consid- ; 
| ered maturely in both Houses, and to be decided |, 
i on its own merits; and on that prineiple it is that |; 


|| don of the Senator and of the Senate. 
ii mean to insult the Senate at all. 


a singular one to come from that. Senator. 


Lam not prepared to vote for the 
it now stands. ere 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas.. :Lhave listened 
attentively to the Senator from Tennessee: .. The 
reason which impels me to change the vote which” 
igave yesterday, I think, is entitled to the respect 
of every. common-sense gentleman on this floor; 
It is for the purpose of separating twò measures, 
in regard to one of which, as is charged and com- 
monly admitted all around the ‘Senate Chamber, 
there is a corrupt use, a use in violation of law, 
of the franking privilege....The. other measure 
which has been combined with that upon previous 
occasions, is a proposition, to increase the rate of 
postage so as to give the Department a sufficient 
revenue to carry on its business properly. When- 
ever the two are combined, you find.that.the ene- 
mics of each reform draw support from the ene- 
mies of the other, and they defeat the proposition, 
The connection is vicious in itself, and it ought 
to be forced asunder. With that view, I wish to 
place the proposition to abolish the franking priv- 
lege upon this bill; for if the other House repre- 


amendment. as. 


| sent, as I think it fair to suppose that they do, 
| somewhat the sentiments ofthe Senators whonow 


occupy this floor, they will consent to the abeli- 
tion of the franking privilege; and if the House 
differ from us, of course our amendment will be 
rejected there. I wish to furnish the House an 
opportunity to pass upon the question. If they 
unite with us, the franking privilege will be abol- 
ished; but if they reject our amendment, the bill 
will again come back, and we may abandon this 
amendment if we chooge, so as to pags the bill, 
The benefit that arises from this to us is that it 
will at least teach Senators that when they shall 
have sought from another quarter to give relief to 
the postal service of this country, they will not 
touch the franking privilege as the main means, 
but take the advice of wiser men, of those most 
familiar with the service, and resort to the enlarge- 
ment of the price of letter postage so as to increase 
the revenue of the Post Office Department. Under 
these circumstances, we can well feel that the gen- 
tleman who offersa test of that character, by bying- 
ing forward a measure to abolish the franking 
privilege in connection with a proposition to in- 
crease the revenues of the Department by raising 
the rate of postage, is an enemy to any reform in 
the Post Office Department. I hope, then, that 
when the regular appropriation bill comes to us, 
we shall not consider the subject of the franking 
privilege, at least for the time being, but confine 


| ourselves toa sincere effort to secure a proper 


payment for the transmission of the mail matter. 
i think that, on the present occasion, when all 
the members on this side of the Chamber are in 
favor of abolishing the franking privilege, and à 
great many on the other side are, we had better 
add this provision to the bill, and send it to the 
House of Representatives, and let them act upon 
it. If they should refuse to agree to our amend- 
ments, we can then say that we will not defeat the 
passage of this bill on that account. <I also cer- 
tainly say, if we arc reduced to that condition, it 
will be the duty of this body to look for relief to 
the postal service from another quarter, and we 
i be bound to resort to the only other practi- 
cable measure of relief; and that is, to increase 


| the revenue of the Department by raising the post- 


age from three to five cents. ; 

Mr. HAUN. Mr. President, I did not;intend 
to say anything on this subject; but the Senator 
from Arkansas, in giving us what he deems ex- 


|i cellent reasons for having changed his opinion 


since yesterday, undertakes to say, that any Sen- 
ator who does not concur with his view of the 
question, hardly entertains common_sensc— 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Oh, no, 

Mr. HAUN. The Senator’s’expression was, 
that any gentleman of common sense would un- 
derstand the reasons which he gave. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I beg the, par- 
I did not 


Mr. HAUN. Í really thought the remark pm 
er- 
haps he did not mean to reflect upon.the Senate. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Certainly not. 
Mr. HAUN. I voted, yesterday, against. at- 
taching this proviso to this bill, and I shall vote 
against it again, no matter if all other Senators 
should change their opinions.. I have not yet 
heard any reason which convinces my mind that 
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it should be attached to the bill. The Senator says 
it ought to be attached to this bill, and discon- 
nected from a bill to increase the postages. Now, 
how much more beautiful would it appear; how 
much more elegant; how much more parliament- 
“ary, to connect the abolition of the franking priv- 
ilege with an increase of the rate of postage; how | 
much more right would it appear to’ the whole 
country? Why is.it that we cannot do that? 
` I hope that Senators will yet recede from the 
position they seem to have taken, for I think itis 
very dogmatical to endeavor to push this question, 
and. crowd it, and compel the House of Repre- 
sentatives to concur with our peculiar views in 
regard to the abolition of the franking privilege. 
I have already stated, and I now say again that I 
am willing to abolish the franking privilege, but 
not upon this bill. This deficiency bill is not the 
place for it. T appeal to Senators who have had 
experience- here, who understand parliamentary | 
law, who understand parliamentary usage; [ 
appeal to their sense of proper parliamentary 
courtesy to say whether this is not an improper 
amendment to this bill. 

Mr. RICE. Why did not my honorable friend 
from California ask these questions when the hon- 
orable Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Brown] 
proposed his amendment, not only in Committee 
of the Whole, but in the Senate? and of all the 
Senators who are anxious for the speedy pay- 
ment of the mail contractors, and who wish noth- 
ing not germane put upon the bill, not one raised 
his voice against it. A division was not even ; 
ealled for, or an explanation. I want to under- 
stand that point. ` 

Mr. HAUN. Ido not understand the Sena- 
tor.. What is his question? 

Mr. RICE. The Senator from Mississippi yes- 
terday offered an amendment which was not ger- 
mane to this bill. 

Mr. HAUN. - I believe I have voted ‘against 
every amendment. 

r, RICE. The entire Senate accepted the 
amendment of which I speak, in Committee of the 
Whole. To-day, when it was offered again in | 
the Senate, there was no question asked or a di- 
vision called for. Those who sympathize with 
the mail contractors then forgot their interests, 
and accepted that amendment, whick compelled 
the bill to go back to the House of Representa- 
tives, and there be discussed again. If that was 
proper, why is not the amendmont now offered 
proper? I want consistency. 1 have been trying 
to be correct in this matter. [have voted steadil 
and almost alone on this side of the House, with i 
the gentlemen on the other side, against amend- 
ments, for the purpose of enabling the Govern- 
ment speedily to pay its honest dues. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi is regarded 
as a small matter; it was allowed to go upon the 
bill; but if it had been referred to the Post Office 
Committee or the Post Offiec Department, it would | 
have been found to be a much more serious thing | 
than was supposed yesterday or to-day. 

Mr. HAUN. The Senator from Minnesota is 
certainly mistaken in regard to my position on 
that question. I voted against the amendment of 
the Senator from Mississippi, and intend to do 
so whenever it comes up again. 

Mr. RICE. It is too late now. 

Mr. HAUN. Then I have misunderstood my 
right time to vote against it, on uccount of my 
misunderstanding parliamentary rules. 

Mr. RICE. Not one of the self-styled friends 
of the.contractors voted for it. . | 

Mr. HAUN. I have been desirous to keep 
everything out except what is necessary to pay | 
the mail contractors. [‘* Question. ’’] f 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I desire simply tò say, 
that, from the experience we have had heretofore, | 
of contests between the two Houses, I am inclined 
to the opinion that if we pass the proposition in 
this shape, for the entire ebettion of the franking 
privilege, it will not be acceptable to the House 
of Representatives, and will delay the passage of 
this bill. But if the Senator from Georgia would 
propose to get rid of the great evil, to begin with, 
by abolishing the franking of books, Lam inclined | 
to think it would pass the other House, althouch 
of course, L have no means of knowing toa cer- 
tainty. è | 

Mr: ‘TOOMBS. This covers everything that 
goes through the mails. f“ Question. ”} | 


| now proceed to vote viva voce for Printer of the || 


|| paired with Mr. Lamar. 


Mr. HUNTER,  ‘Whatis the exact question? 


= i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the amend- | 
ment of the Senator from Georgia. i 

Mr. TOOMBS. Letus have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PUGH. I thought the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Cuineman] offered an amendment į 
to It. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I accepted that.’ | 

Mr. PUGH. Let the amendment be read, as | 
modified. [| 

The Secretary read, as follows: 

And be it further enacted, That from and after the 10th 
day of April next, the franking privilege be, and the same 
is hereby, totally abolished; and that aH laws and parts of 
laws authorizing the receiving or sending any matter 
through the mails free of postage be, and the same are 
hereby, repeated. ‘ 

The yeas and nays were ordered. . 

Mr. ANTHONY. [desire to state that I have 
paired off with the Senator from South Carolina, 
Mr. Cuesnut. . i 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ihad intended to vote against |! 
this amendment, because I did not wish to encum- į 
ber the present bill; but, as I find that the bill has | 
already been amended so as to require it to go | 
back to the other House, I shall vote for this | 
amendment, as I am in favor of the proposed re- | 

| 
i 


form. { 

‘Lhe question being taken by yeas and nays, re- 
sulted—yeas 31, nays 21; as follows: 

YEAS— Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Bigier, Bragg, 
Bright, Brown, Clay, Clingman, Crittenden, Douglas, 
Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, Grimes, Gwin, Ilarlan, Hunter, 
Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of Tennessee, Kennedy, 
Lane, Mason, Pearce, Powell, Pugh, Rice, Saulsbury, 
Sebastian, Slidell, Toombs, and Wigfatl—31. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bingham, Chandler, Clark, Collamer, 
Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Iam- 
lin, Haun, Hemphill, King, Nicholson, Simmons, Sumner, 
Ten Eyck, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson—21. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, 
and the bill to be read the third time. The bill was 
read the third time, and passed. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 
On motion of Mr. SLIDELL, it was 


Ordered, That when the Senate adiourns to-day, it be to 
meet on Monday next. 


On motion of Mr. PUGH, the Senate then 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESE?D TATIVES. 

Tuurspay, February 9, 1860. f 

The House met at twelve o’clock,m. Prayer 
by Rev. Seermus Tusrix, D. D. 


“The Journal of Monday was read and approved. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the House do 


House of Representatives for the Thirty-Sixth | 
Congress; and upon that motion J demand the 
previous question. | 

Mr. STANTON. 1 hope my colleague will | 
withdraw the call for the previous question. 1) 
have a word or two to say upon it. 

Mr. BURNETT. Before the motion is put, I | 
move that there be a call of the House. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is no objection to | 
that. . 

Mr. Burnerr’s motion was agreed to; and the 
House ordered that there be a call. 

The roll was accordingly called; and the fol- 
lowing members failed to answer to their names: į 

Messrs. Adrain, William C. Anderson, Barr, Bocock, 


Boteler, Branch, Brown, Burroughs, Horace F. Clark, 
Clark B. Cochrane, Burton Craige, Crawford, Eliot, Eng- 


c 
lish, French, Irvine, Francis W. Kellogg, Kunkel, James 
M. Leach, Love, Maclay, Isaac N. Morris, Olin, Perry, 
Potte, Pugh, Ricc, Riggs, Ruffin, Sickles, Simms, Somes, 
Stallworth, Thayer, Underwood, Vallandighum, Waldron, ! 
and Windom. | 

During the call of the roll, 

Mr. MAYNARDstated that hiscolleague, Mr. | 
Brasson, had been called home, and had paired i 
with Mr. Frenen. | 


paired with Mr. Porriy for two weeks. 

Mr. HOWARD stated that he had paired with 
Mr. Kerioce, of Michigan. 

Mr. BUFFINTON stated that Mr. Rice had 


| 
Mr. AVERY stated that Mr. Wricar had | 
paired with Mr. Perry until a week from next | 
Monday. x i 

Mr. COX stated that he had paired with Mr. | 
Burroveus for to-day. 


Mr. BUFFINTON stated that Mr. Entot had 
paired with Mr. Love. | - : 


Mr. NIBLACK stated that-Mr. 
paired with Mr. Waupron. 

Mr. LIOARD stated that Mr. Ricas and Mr. 
Invive had paired off. 


Mr. REYNOLDS stated that he had paired 


! with Mr. Morais, of Hlinois, upon the election 


of Printer and upon some other matters. j 

Mr. ELY stated that Mr. Ou had paired with 
Mr. Branen. l 

Mr. HOARD stated that Mr. Tuayer and Mr. 
Davipson had paired off. 

Mr. JACKSON stated that Mr. Unperwoop 
had paired with Mr. Corwiy. 

Mr. PENDLETON stated that Mr. VALLAN- 
pieHam being confined to his house by indisposi- 
tion, had paired with Mr. McPuersoy. 


EXPENSE OF THE PUBLIC PRINTING. 


Mr. HOARD. If the gentleman from Ohio 
will give way for that purpose, I desire to intro- 
duce a resolution, which [ ask to have read for 
information. ~ ; 

Mr.SHERMAN. I have no objection to hear- 
ing the resolution. 

Mr WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. 
the introduction of any resolution. ae 

Mr. SHERMAN, I hope the resolution will 
be read for information. - 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 
I withdraw my objection. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Expenditures 
be instructed to inquire into the expense of printing for 
the House of Representatives, and to report, at an early 
day, such modification of the rates paid, as publie justice 
and a due regard for rigid economy in public expenses shall 
dictate, and that they have power to examine witnesses, 
with leave to report at any time. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Ihave no objection to that 
resolution. ` 

Mr. COX. I object. 

Mr. HOARD. thonen gentleman will object. 

Mr. COX. I withdraw my objection. 

There being no objection, the resolution was 
received and agreed to. à 


ELECTION OF PRINTER. 


Mr. SHERMAN. J now insist upon my de- 
mand for thg previous question upon my motion 
to go into the election of Printer. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I would suggest that the res- 
olution be so modified as to male the reference to 
ate Committee on Printing. [Cries of “ Too 
ate |”? 

Mr STANTON. I hope the House will not 
second the demand for the previous question. 
There are reasons why an election should not be 
gone into to-day. 

‘Mr. WASHBURNE, of Nlinois. 
debate. 

Several Memsers fromthe Democratic benches, 
Let us hear the reasons. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois, Debate is not 
in order. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I demand tellers on second- 
ing the call for the previous question. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. KELLOGG, 
of Ilinois, and Winstow were appointed. 

The question was taken; and the eall for the 
previous question was not seconded, the tellers 
having reported—ayes, 74, noes 86. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, I hope gen- 
tlemea will let this thing pass over for the present. 
I do not believe that any good can come from the 
discussion of the propriety of going into the elec- 
uonofPrinternow. Ifmy colleague insists upon 
his motion, I have a few words to say why, in 
my judgment, this election ought not to be gone 
Into just at this moment, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I say to my colleague that 
all I desire is to complete the organization of the 
House. Ido notearea fig who is elected Printer. 
Whosoever is clected, will bo watched by no man 
more narrowly than by myself. I want to elect 
a Printer, and, if necessary, a Chaplain, and to 
take up the President’s message, give it a respect- 
ful consideration, refer it to the appropriate com- 
mittees, and then to go to work. | repeat, that f 
do not care who is elected Printer; but, because 
gentlemen may not be pleased with combinations, 
because gentlemen may not be provided for, or 
because of anything else, I do not think that this 
House ought to delay the public business one 
moment. I believe men of all parties ought to 
come up and vote for Public Printer. Let them 


I object to 


Very well; 


I object to 
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elect whoever they choose—I do not care who. 
My political friends have put their candidate in 
nomination. Ifthey cannot supporthim, let them 
vote for somebody else, and take their responsi- 
bility before the country. Letuselect some one, 
and then in the name of Heaven we ought to go 
to the business of the session. I again demand 
the previous question.” 

Mr. STANTON. I presume that I am entitled 
to the floor. I have called on my colleague to 
withdraw his motion that we go to the election of 
Public Printer, and in response he moves the pre- 
vious question. I supposed I still retained the 

oor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. IfI have been speaking in 
my colleague’s time, and he now claims the floor, 
of course I cannot object. ; 

Mr. STANTON. Ifthe failure to electa Printer 
now delayed the public business; if it prevented 
` any legitimate and necessary action of this House, 
I would be prepared to go into it at any moment, 
and if any gentleman will indicate to me any act 
of legislation upon which the House cannot now 
procced, in advance of the election of Printer, as 
well as afterwards, I will be obliged to him. I 
undertake to say, sir, that delay in the election of 
Public Printer does not delay the legitimate busi- 
ness of the House for a single moment. It will 
not do, therefore, to undertake to force the elec- 
tion of Public Printer at this time upon any alle- 
gation thatit interferes with the legitimate business 
of the House. : 

Mr. Speaker, f am opposed to proceeding to the 
clection of a Public Printer now; first, for this 
reason: It is matter of public notoriety, that the 
pay for public printing affords a profit ranging 
from twenty-five to one hundred thousand dollars, 
and even two and three hundred thousand dollars 
per annum. Itis a grand corruption fund to be 
uscd for party purposes. And, sir, however much 
gentlemen of the other side, or the Administration 
party, may choose to stain their hands with en- 
terprises of this sort, I desire to wash minc of 
them entirely. My deliberate judgment is that it 
is the duty of this House, and of the Republican 
party that is responsible for its legislation, before 
they clect a Public Printer, before they bind them- 
selves to give a man a legal right to claim the con- 
tract prices, to go to work and pass a resolution 
such as has been offered this morning, or a law 
such as that resolution contemplates, fixing prices 
at a rate which will afford no such spoils. When 
you have elected a Public Printer phe enters upon 
the discharge of his duties with the rate of com- 


pensation fixed, and he has a Jegal right to the ; 


contract prices, and any modification of the law 
which you may make of those prices cannot oper- 
ate pending his term of two years. A gentleman 
near me says it will. Let us put off the election, 
and we can settle that question definitively. 

Mr. SEIERMAN. I canrclieve my colleague 
from all difficulty on thatscore. Atthe beginning 
of the last Congress a proviso was attached to a 
resolution to proceed to the cleetion-of a Public 
Printer to the effect that the election of a Public 
Printershould not prevent Congress from reducing 
the rates and regulating the mode and manner of 
conducting the public printing. I will now add 
that proviso to my motion. 

Mr. STANTON, 

roviso. . 

Mr. PHELPS. Letit be put down in writing. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ihave sent for it. 

Mr. STANTON. I have another word to say. 


At the opening of the last Congress, a gentleman | 


was elected Pfinter to this House who was not a 


resident of this city, and who had not the facil- | 


ities here for doing the public printing himself— 
a gentleman who had to rely upon making a con- 
tract for the sale and barter of the work to some- 
body who could, then to pocket the profits, go 
about his business, and use his large gains for 
party purposes. I have, sir, talked a good deal 
about that upon the stump, and have attributed it 
as onc of the instances of the political corruption of 
this Administration which the Republican party 
called upon the country to condemn. Lam not 
prepared to place myself in a position of having 


I should like to sce that 


that thing rolled back upon me when I go upon ; 


the stump during the coming summer. 


Printer who is nota resident of this city, and who, 
from necessity, will be compelled to do precisely 


what the Public Printer did at the last Congress, |} 


0 Tam not | 
prepared, therefore, to go ifto the election of a ; 


and hand over the public printing to another, and 
take the profits as the spoils of party victory. . I 
am in favor of no such thing. i am opposed to 
the election of Publie Printer with such a pros- 
pect before us. Sir, I hold that,if the Republican 
party expects to command the confidence and sup- 
port of the country, and especially of the people 
of the free States, it has got to exhibitits determ- 
ination to abstain from the use of these corrupt- 
ing appliances, and this plunder of the Treasury, 
for mere party purposes. I will have none of it, 
so far as I am concerned. fen 

Mr. Speaker, I am appcaled to asa Republican, 
as a party man, and told that a nomination has 
been made, and that it is obligatory upon me as 
a party man to sustain that nomination. I recog- 


nize the force of tha appeal, and all I have further | 


to say is, thatit comes with rather an ill grace 
from this quarter. I remember that in 1856 a 
Republican caucus nominated a gentleman from 
Ohio for Printer, and I remember that the Indiana 
delegation, upon the two last ballots, und of 
course upon the conclusive ballot, including my 
friend before me, [Mr. Sones, voted for Mr. 
Defrees, of Indiana, for Public Printer, against 
that nominee. 
men doubt the fact, and can turn to it. Almost 
the entire delegation from Indiana voted against 
our nominee on that occasion. Therefore, what- 


ever obligation rests upon me as a party man, it | 


does not lic inthe mouths of these gentlemen and 


of this candidate to arraign me for a departure | 


from party discipline. 

I am in favor, Mr. Speaker, of electing for Pub- 
lic Printer some man who is a printer by trade, 
or a publisher by occupation. If we wanted car- 
penter work done, I would hire a carpenter here, 
and not import one from abroad. Being printing 
that we want donc, I would hire a printer, and 
pay him what his work is worth—a printer who 
hag the material here, and is provided with all the 
means of doing the work. i would let him have 
it with whatever of profit he could secure. If the 
profit be great, itmay make him rich; and if small, 


it would not. But I will never recognize the prin- | 


ciple while I have a scat upon this floor—and I 


do not expect to hold it long—of bringing from | 


a distant part of the Confederacy a candidate for 
Public Printer, putting him in nomination, and 
electing him, with the distinct knowledge that the 
printing is to be farmed out, and the profit to be 
used for political purposes. 

Now, for the reason that I know that the gen- 
tleman who is to be nominated—a high-minded, 
honorable gentleman, I admit, and against whom 
I have nothing to say, having known him for a 
long time—is rot a resident of the city of Wash- 
ington, and has no means, under his owncontrol, 
of doing the printing, and that he will be compelled 
to employ mechanics here to do the work, I be- 
lieve that the time has not yet come for entering 
into this election. i 

There is another thing. I have a curiosity to 
sec the standing committees in this House before 
this clection is gone into—a very decided curi- 
osity. [am very anxious to know how they are 
to be constituted, and | see no reason why they 
should not be announced in advance of this clec- 
tion. I hope my friend from Ohio will consent to 
postpouc it, and let us sce and consider where this 


| thing is to end. 


Mr. COLFAX. No person could have been 
more surprised than mysclfat the uncalled-for and 
unprovoked attack made upon me by.the gentle- 
man from Ohio. Nothing that I have donc to that 
gentleman, in my personal or political associations 
with him, cither in caucus, conference, or else- 
where, will justify him in the attack he has made 


“upon me. 


But, as he has seen fit to.bring before this House 


į an arraignment of what I have herctofore donc, as 


a justification, I suppose, of what he intends to do, 
I wish to lay the facts before this House, that they 
may see whether there is the slightest foundation 
for the charge the gentleman from Ohio has made 
against me. In the Thirty-Fourth Congress, Mr. 
Follett, of Columbus, Ohio, was nominated by 
the Republican caucus for Public Printer of that 
Congress. I turn to the record of the first ballot 
for Printer for that Congress in the Congressional 
Globe, which I hold in my hand, and T find my 
name is recorded for-Mr. Follett. I turn to the 
record of the second vote, and F find my name 


again recorded for Mr. Follett. f turh to the: 


I have the record here, if gentle- į 


i| possibly be 


record of the third vote, and I find my name.again. 
recorded for Mr. Follett. No one having been. .. 
elected on those ballots, the election was then 
postponed. I come now, on a subsequent day, to 
the fourth ballot for Public Printer, where Mr. 
Follett’s vote ran down to sixty-eight, nearly one 
hundred ‘being necessary to elect,.and again my) 
name is found recorded forhim, On the fifth bal- 
lot, I find my name again recorded for him, 

No election being yet effected, the subject was 
still further postponed until the next. day. Qn 
examining the record of that day, I find my name ` 
again recorded in his behalf. : 

Mr. Defrees, of Indiana, who was not here at 
the time at all, had peremptorily declined to allow 
his name to be used for Public Printer; but a num- 
ber of gentlemen outside of the Republican party 
had seen fit to cast their votes for Him, Whenat 


| became evident, after three days’ effort, that it 


was absolutely impossible to achiéve the election 
of Mr. Follett, I concede that I did, upon the lagt 
ballot, in the hope of defeating the election of the 
Democratic nominee for Printer, and securing the 
clection ofa Republican, cast my vote for Mr. De- 
frees. This vote was given after it had been 
proved t&be a moral and political impossibility to 
elect Mr. Follet, his vote declining steadily instead 
of gaining; and after I had exhausted every exer- 
tion to induce those who were not voting. for him 
to come over to his support. 

Sir, if I did wrong share: which I think no one 
on this statement of facts from the official record 
will charge, it was done for the sake of the party 
with which I was associated. I stood by the hom- 


i inec as Jong as there was any hope of achieving ` 


success for him; but when Mr. Follett’s own par- 
ticular friends informed me that there was no 
hopes of his,clection, and thatMr. Defrees might 
elected, if the Republican votes cast 
for Mr. Follctt could be concentrated on him, in 


| addition to the non-Republican votes he had re- 


ceived, Teast my vote for him. The effort, how- 
ever, failed, and a Democratic Printer was elected.’ 

Sir, I think I have shown conclusively, by the 
record, by the history of the transaction, as re- 
corded upon the Journals of this. body, that the 
charge of the gentleman from Ohio is an ungra- 
cious and an unfounded one. Now, I desire to 
ask the gentleman from Ohio whether’ the candi- 
date of his choice has any printing establishment 
here; whether his paper is not printed by another 
firm? and—I desire to say nothing of what trans- 
pired in caucus—whether, if his favorite candi- 
date had been nominated, he would have risen on 
this floor and made the speech he has made here 
to-day ? 

Mr. STANTON. I will say to the gentleman 
from Indiana, that the candidate I voted for in 
caucus had made arrangements for the purchase 
of an establishment in this city, for doing the 
public printing; that he intended to do the print- 
ing himself, upon hisown account and upon his 


-own responsibility. 


Mr. COLFAX. Then the gentleman for whom 
my friend voted owned no establishment what- 
ever. 

Mr. STANTON. But, I say, he had made 
arrangements for the purchase of an establish- 
ment with which to do the work himself, and upon 
his own responsibility. 

Mr. COLFAX. Thave nothing to say of com- 
binations. which the gentleman seems to think 
have been or are to be made; nor have I anythin 
to say as to how the printing will be effected. | 
do not know whether the gentleman’s favorite 
candidate, whose nomination he failed to effect, 
is even a practical printer or not; but as he talks 
about electing a practical printer to the House, I 


t will say to him, that I know that Mr. Defrees 
| has been a practical printer for thirty years, and 


that he is as well qualified to superintend the ex- 
ecution of the printing of this House as any printer 
that lives upon this continent. 

I have only one word further to say, I regret- 
ted deeply to hear the unfounded insinuation.of 
the gentleman from Ohio of corruption-in his own 
party; and when he goes upon the stump next 
fall, as he says he intends to do, I tell him that 
the worst thing he will have. to meet ‘will be*the 
very speech he has made this day, in which -he 
has impeached, indirectly af least, the integrit of 
his own politica] associates.” I would be the last 
man upon this floor, or elsewhere, to make such 
a charge without I had the facts to prove it. Mr. 
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Defrees is an honorable, q high-minded, and a 
trüstworthy man; “a fact which the gentleman 

. fró Ohio himself felt compelled to concede. No 
ñan has cast any aspersion upon his character 
for truth, honesty, or integrity; and J regret, after 
the gentleman happened to prove unsuccessful in 
caucus; that he has séen fit to make the speech he 
has made to-day. -` : 

“Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to modify my mo- 
tion, and adopt'the phraseology which was used 
at the commencement of the last Congress, in 
refererice to the same matter. And while Iam 
up, T desire to say that I am not for Defrces, or 
for anybody in particular, but that I am for a 
Public: Printer. I send my resolutions to the 
Clerk, and call the previous question upon them. 

The resolutions, as modified, were read, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the House now proceed to the election 
of a Printer for the House of Representatives during the 
‘Thitty-Sixth Congress, with the proviso that the House 
retain the right in Congress to modily the existing law on ; 
the subject of public printing as it may sec proper, the 
Printer who may be elected under this resolution receiving 
said appointment or election with and upon the condition | 
above set forth. . 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed by the 
Speaker, to examine into the laws in relation to,the print- 
ing forthe House of Representatives, the precise price paid 
therefor, and the duties of the Public Printer; whose duty | 
it shall be to report thereon with the least practicable de- |; 
jay, together with such change or improvement therein as 
they may deem advisable. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I desire the attention of the | 
gentleman from Ohio a moment. 1 believe I in- 
troduced that proviso Jast Congress; but upon 
hearing it read now, it seems to me that it may 
not be quite as specific as the gentleman from 
Ohio or myself might desire. ‘The resolution 
does not refer to prices. It speaks of a modifica- 
tion of the law. Idonot know whether that will 
cover all the ground the gentleman ‘desires. If 
the gentleman thinks it would, I have no objec- 
tion. : 

Mr.GROW. ‘The special committee last Con- 
gress so understood it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
you make the proviso. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I should like to know 
whether the préviso embraces the appointment 
of a special committee on the subject? 

Memper. It docs. 

The SPEAKER ordered tellers; and appointed | 
Messrs. McPuerson and Woonson. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— | 
ayes 72, noes 83. 

So the previous question did not receive a 
second.’ 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
upon the 
ject; and 
Flouse. 
be postponed until Monday next. [Cries of | 
“Agreed!” “No!” f 

Mr. SHERMAN called for the yeas and nays 
upon the motion. 

The SPEAKER ordered tellers upon the yeas 
and nays; and appointed Messrs. Biyenam and 
NoELL. | 

The House divided; and the tellers reported 
three in the affirmative, i 

So the yeas and nays were not ordered. | 

Mr. SHERMAN called fortellerson the motion. | 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. BincHam | 
and Noe. were appointed. 

The House divided! and the tellers reported— | 
yeas one hundred-and three, noes not counted. 

So the motion was agreed to; and the subject 
was postponed antil Monday next. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. i 
The SPEAKER announced the following as 
| 


the standing’ committees of the- House for the 
present session: 


I do not care how broad 


I see that there is a desire 
part of the House to postpone this sub- 


Knight of Pennsylvania, 

OP Ways and Means—John Sherman of Ohio, 

_ H. Winter Davis of Maryland, John S. Phelps of i 
Missouri, Thaddeus Stevens of Penns Ivania, |} 

israe! Washburn. of Maine, Johi S. Millson of || 

Virginia, Justin S. Morrill of Vermont, Martin | 


| Ohio. 


: Kentucky, John B. Alley of Massachusetts, Reu- 


li Thomas C. Hindman of Arkansas, John Wood | 


certainly will not resist the will of the | 


I move, therefore, that the resolution || f ‘ : 
3 i burn of Wisconsin, Clark B. Cochrane of New |; 


| John McQueen of South Carolina, Shelton F 


i Indiana, Jeter R. Riggs of New Jerse 


PJ. Crawford of Georgia,and Elbridge G. Spauld- 
ing of New York. : 

On Claims—Mason W . Tappan of New Hamp: 
shire, Charles B. Hoard of New York, John A. 
McClernand of Minois, Alfred Ely of New York, 
Sydenham Moore of Alabama, É. P. Walton of 

ermont, Horace Maynard of Tennessee, James 
T. Hale of Pennsylvania, and John Hutchins of 


On `Commerce—Ellihu. B. Washburne of Ti- 
nois, Edward Wade of Ohio, John Cochrane of 
New York, Thomas D. Eliot of Massachusetts, 
Wiliam N. H. Smith of North Carolina, James 
K. Moorhead, of Pennsylvania; Lucius Q. C. 
Lamar of Mississippi, John T. Nixon of New 
Jersey, and Sherrard Clemens of Virginia. 

On Public Lands—Eli Thayer of Massachusetts, 
Owen Lovejoy of Hlinois, Williamson R. W. 
Cobb of Alabama, John Covode of Pennsylvania, 
John G. Davis of Indiana, Carey A. Trimble of 
Ohio, William Vandever of Iowa, William Win- 
dom of Minnesota, and J. Richard Barrett of 
Missouri. 

On the Post Ofice and Post Roads—Schuyler 
Colfax of Indiana, John Woodruffof Connecticut, 
William H. English of Indiana, Green Adams of | 


ben Davis of Mississippi, James Craig of Missouri, 
William Helmick of Ohio, and M. Lindley Lee 
of New York. 

For the District of Coluwmbie—Luther C. Carter 
of New York, David Kilgore of Indiana, Henry 
C. Burnett of Kentucky, Alexander H. Rice of 
Massachusetts, Muscoe R. H.Garnett of Virginia, 
Roscoe Conkling of New York, Roger A. Pryor 
of Virginia, Sidney Edgerton of Qhio, and Wil- 
liam C. Anderson of Kentucky. 

On the Judiciary—John Hickman of Pennsyl- 
vania, John A. Bingham of Ohio, George S. 
Houston of Alabama, Miles Taylor of Louisiana, 
Thomas A. R. Nelson of Tennessee, William 
Kellogg of Ilinois, John H. Reynolds of New 
York, Christopher Robinson of Rhode Island, and 
“Albert G. Porter of Indiana. 

On Revolutionary Claims—George Briggs of 
New York, Orris S. Ferry of Connecticut, Sam- 
uel S. Cox of Ohio, Zebulon B. Vance of North 
Carolina, James Jackson of Georgia, R. Holland į 
Duell of New York, Daniel C. De Jarnette of 
Virginia William S. Holman of Indiana, and 
Reuben E. Fenton of New York. 

On Public Expenditures—John B. Haskin of 
New York; George W. Palmer of New York, | 
Henry A. Edmundson of Virginia, John W. Kil- | 
hagerof Pennsylvania, Daniel E.Somesof Maine, 


of Pennsylvania, David Clopton of Alabama, and | 
Philip Bz Fouke of Illinois. 
On Private Land Clatms—CadwaladerC. Wash- || 


York, William T. Avery of Tennessee, William 
S. Kenyon of New York, George S. Hawkins 
of Florida, Andrew J. Hamilton of Texas, Thom- |; 
as L. Anderson of Missouri, John E. Bouligny || 
of Louisiana, and Samuel S. Blair of Pennsyl- |: 
vania. | 

On Manufactures—Charies F. Adams of Mas- 
sachusetts, George W. Scranton of Pennsylvania, 


Leake of Virginia, Laban T. Moore of Kentucky, 
Ezra B. French of Maine, W. McKee Dunn of} 
and |j 

James B. McKean of New York. 7a | 
On Agriculture— Martin Butterfield of New} 
York, John Carey of Ohio, William G. White- | 
ley of Delaware, William Stewart of Pennsylva- | 
nia, John V. Wright of Tennessee, Francis M. | 
Bristow of Kentucky, Cyrus Aldrich of Minne- | 
sota, John C. Burch of California, and Galusha | 
A. Grow of Pennsylvania. | 
On Indian Affairs—Emerson Etheridge of Ten- |! 
nessee, Silas M. Burroughs of New York, Samuel ii 
H. Woodson of Missouri, John F. Farnsworth |! 
of Illinois, Horace F. Clark of New York, Charles |! 


| L. Scott of California, De Witt C. Leach of Mich- |! 


igan, Thomas M. Edwards of New Hampshire, |! 
and Cyrus Aldrich of Minnesota. i 

On Military Affairs—Benjamin Stanton of Ohio, || 
Samuel R. Curtis of lowa, Milledge L. Bonham |! 
of South Carolina, James Buffinton of Massa- | 
chusetts, Abraham B. Olin of New York, John | 
J. McRae of Mississippi, George H. Pendleton i 
of Ohio, Henry C. Longnecker of Pennsylvania, | 
and Alexander R. Boteler of Virginia. i 


On the Militia—Cydnor B. Tompkins of Ohio, 
William Irvine of New York, Albert G. Jenkins 
of Virginia, Edwin H. Webster of Maryland, 
James M. Quarles of Tennessee, Thomas Ruffin 
of North Carolina, Alfred Wells of New York, 
Thomas C. Theaker of Ohio, and William E. 
Simms of Kentucky. 

On Naval Affairs—F reeman H. Morse of Maine, 
Thomas 8. Bocock of Virginia, Emory B. Pottle 
of New York, Warren Winslow of North Caro- 
lina, James Wilson of Indiana, Jabez L. M. 


‘Curry of Alabama, Charles B. Sedgwick of New 


York, J. Morrison Harris of Maryland, and John 
Schwartz of Pennsylvania. f 

On Foreign Affairs—Thomas Corwin of Ohio, 
Anson Burlingame of Massachusetts, William 
Barksdale of Mississippi, Edward Joy Morris of 
Pennsylvania, Lawrence O’B. Branch of North 
Carolina, Homer E. Royce of Vermont, W. Por- 
cher Miles of South Carolina, Joshua Hill of 
Georgia, and James Humphrey of New York. 

On Territories—Galusha A. Grow of Pennsyl- 
vania, John J. Perry of Maine, William Smith 
of Virginia, Daniel W. Gooch of Massachusetts, 
Henry Waldron of Michigan, John B. Clark of 
Missouri, Charles Case of Indiana, Clement L, 
Vallarcigham of Ohio, and James M. Ashley of 
Ohio. 

On Revolutionary Pensions—John F. Potter of 
Wisconsin, John P. Verree of Pennsylvania, 
Burton Craige of North Carolina, Garnett B. 
Adrain of New Jersey, Benjamin F. Junkin of 
Pennsylvania, John H. Reagan of Texas, Elijah 
Babbitt of Pennsylvania, Charles Delano of Mas- 
sachusetts, and James M. Leach of North Caro- 
lina. 

On Invalid Pensions—Reuben E. Fenton of New 
York, Stephen C. Foster of Maine, Daniel E. 
Sickles of New York, Thomas B. Florence of 
Pennsylvania, William B. Stokes of Tennessee, 
Francis W. Kellogg of Michigan, Chapin Hall 
of Pennsylvania, Reese B, Brabson of Tennessee, 
and Charles D. Martin of Ohio. 

On Roads and Canals—Robert Mallory of Ken- 
tucky, Isaac N. Morris of Illinois, : McKee 
Dunn of Indiana, Otho R. Singleton of Missis- 
sippi, Silas M. Burroughs of New York, John 
A. Gurley of Ohio, Wiliam Montgomery of Penn- 
sylvania, Albert Rust of Arkansas, and Orris S. 
“erry of Connecticut. 

On Patents—William Millward of Pennsyl- 
vania, James A. Stewartof Maryland, Alfred A. 
Burnham of Connecticut, William E. Niblack of 
Indiana, and Augustus Frank of New York. 

On Public Buildings and Grouwnds—Charles R 
Train of Massachusctis, Charles L. Beale of New 
York, Lawrence M. Keitt of South Carolina, Ed- 
ward McPherson of Pennsylvania, and Samuel O. 
Peyton of Kentucky. 

On Revisal and Unfinished Business—John A. 


| Logan of inois, John J. Jones of Georgia, Wil- 


liam Howard of Ohio, Elijah Babbitt of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Stephen C., Foster of Maine. 

On ‘ccounts—Francis E. Spinner of New York, 
JacobM. Kunkel of Maryland, Harrison G., Blake 


| of Ohio, James H. Graham of New York, and 


William Allen of Ohio. 

On Mileage—John D Ashmore of South Caro- 
lina, Charles H. Van Wyck of New York, Dwight 
Loomis of Connecticut, Thomas Hardeman of 
Georgia, and James C. Robinson of Illinois. 

On Engraving—Garnett B. Adrain of New Jer- 
sey, John Covode of Pennsylvania, and William 
B. Maclay of New York. 

On Expenditures in the State Department—James 
B. McKean of New York, Lansing Stout of Ore- 
gon, Thomas J. Barr of New York, Peter E. Love 
of Georgia, and Henry L. Dawes of Massachu- 
setts. 

On Expenditures in the Treasury Department 
Dwight Loomis of Connceticat, James M, Quarles 
of Tennessee, Alfred Wells of New York, James 
H. Thomas of Tennessee, and Charles R. Train 
of Massachusetts. 

On Expenditures in the War Department—Wil- | 
liam Stewart of Pennsylvania, Charles H. Lar- 


ij rabee of Wisconsin, Cydnor B. Tompkins of 


Ohio, George B. Cooper of Michigan, and Jus- 
tin S. Morrill of Vermont, 

On Expenditures in the Navy Department—Rob- 
ert Hatton of Tennessee, John W., H, Under- 
wood of Georgia, Samuel S. Blair of Pennsy]- 
vania, George W, Hughes of Maryland, and John 
Sherman of Ohio. 
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On Expenditures on the Public Buildings—Wil- 
liam D. Brayton of Rhode Island, John W. Noell 
of Missouri, E. P. Walton of Vermont, John T. 
Harris of Virginia, and Thomas A. R. Nelson of 
Tennessee. 

Joint Committee on the Library—John U. Pettit 
of Indiana, Charles F. Adams of Massachusetts, 
and James L. Pugh of Alabama. 

>- Joint Committee on Printing—John A. Gurley 
of Ohio, John B. Haskin of New York, and 
William H. Dimmick of Pennsylvania. 

Joint Committee on Enrolled Bills—Thomas G. 
Davidson of Louisiana, and Thomas C. Theaker 
of Ohio. : 

CONTESTED ELECTION. 


Mr. STEVENSON. I rise to a question of priv- 
ilege. I present to the House the memorial of 
James S. Christman, contesting the seat of WiL- 
LIAM Č. ANDERSON, of the fourth congressional 
district of Kentucky. J ask that the memorial 
be referred to the Committee of Elections, and be 
ordered to be printed. 

It was so ordered. 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I movethat the President’s 
annual message be taken up and read. ; 

The motion was agreed to. ; 

The Clerk thereupon proceeded to read the an- 
nual message, as heretofore published with the 
proccedings of the House, 5 

On motion of Mr. SHERMAN, the message 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SHERMAN submitted a motion, that.the 
usual number of extra copies of the message and 
accompanying documents be printed; which, un- 
der the law, was referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

MEMBERS OF COMMITTEES EXCUSED. 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. I rise toa question of 
privilege. Task to be éxcused from ‘serving on 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I wish to know 
whether, if the gentleman is excused from serving 
on that committee, he will want to be placed on 
another committee ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will respond to 
the gentleman by saying that every committee 
is now full; and that unless some change takes 
piace: if the House excuses the gentleman from 

llinois, he cannot be placed upon any other com- 
mittee, 

The question was put, and Mr. Farnswortn 
was excused. 

Mr.REAGAN. I desire to ask to be excused 
from serving on the Committee on Revolutionary 
Pensions; and I wish to give the reasons why { 
make this request. I have the honor to represent, 
in part, a State containing two hundred and thirty- 
cight thousand square miles of territory, having 
an Indian frontier of twelve hundred miles in ex- 
tent, upon which there has been a continuous war 


for several years with the Indians, and where hos- į 


tilities are of almost perpetual occurrence, having 
a Mexican frontier upon which difficultics are 
now anticipated and actually occurring. Our In- 
dian relations are of an extensive and very trouble- 
some character; and if my colleague or myself 
had been placed on the Military Committee or on 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, we could have 
been of some service to our constituents. We 
also have a Gulf coast of a thousand miles in ex- 
tent, which has been long neglected, and where 


less*has been done by the Government than for | 
any other equal extent of coast in the Union, de- : 


manding important works of improvement, which 
would have enabled either of us to be of some 


service to our constituents upon the Committee | 
We have also a mail service | 
which, on account of our extensive territory, is | 
not excecded in extent and importance by thatof ;; 


on Commerce. 


any State in the Union; and either of us could 


have been of some scrvice on the Committee on | 


the Post Office and Post Roads. 
But, instead of being placed upon any of these 
committees, I find myself placed upon the Com- 


i 
mittee on Revolutionary Pensions, having charge |: 


| I make no objection. 


of a subject in which my State has less interest 
than any other State, except those as new as she 
is. There is not probably a revolutionary pen- 
sioner in Texas. I represent, in part, sir, a State 


havinga population of six hundred thousand souls, ` 


having at stake interests of the utmost importance. 
to them, while I have been placed upon a com- 
mittee perfectly useless to my State, and while my 
colleague has been placed upon the Committee on 
Private Land Claims, in the face of the fact that 
they have a totally different land system in Texas 


| from that which prevails in the other States, and 


which has no connection with the landsystem of 
the United States; and hence his services on that’ 
committee will be utterly useless, so far as our 
constituents are concerned. 

Itscems to me that there has been an utter disre-~ 
gard of the great interests of the State I have the 


| honor in part to represent in the constitution of 


the committees of the House, by not placing cither 
my colleague or myself upon some onc of those 


j| committees which Ì have named; and in placing 


us upon committees where our services can be of 
no worth to our constituents. For thesé reasons 
I respectfully ask leave to be excused from serving 
on the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. 

The motion was agreed to; and Mr. REAGAN 
was accordingly excused. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I wish to indorse what my 
colleague has just said, and to say that he docs 
not feel the force of the facts to which he has re- 
ferred more deeply than myself. And I will add 
this, without any reference personally to mysclf, 
that it ought to have been known to the Speaker 
of the House, if it was not, that there are no pub- 
lic lands in our State with which this Government 
has anything to do; that there are no land claims 
there that cannot be taken care of by the State of 
Texas. She owned the soil before she came into 
the Union; she owns it now, and there are no 
claims respecting it that can come up here for ad- 
justment. I ask this House to excuse me from 


serving on the committee of which 1 have been | 


ores a member, and I trust that the request 
will be-granted. I would do the same for any 


gentleman on cither side of the Chamber under i 


similar circumstances. I ask to be excuscd from 
serving upon the Committee on Private Land 
Claims. 

The motion was agreed to; and Mr. HAMILTON 
was accordingly excused. 


CONTESTED ELECTION, 


Mr. HUGHES presented the memorial of Wil- 
liam H. Harrison, of the city of Baltimore, con- 


testing the scat of H. Winter Davis; which was | 


referred to the Committee of Elections, and or- 
dered to be printed. 
WITHDRAWAL OF A PAPER. 

Mr. CAMPBELL asked leave to withdraw the 
papers in the case of Mrs. Bowman from the files 
of the House. 

Mr. FLORENCE. If the purpose is to refer 
them to the Senate or to one of the Departments, 
If itis to withdraw them 
altogether, however, I shall object, unless copies 
are left. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 
them to the Senate. 

No objection being made, leave was granted. 

PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Mr. SCOTT. I ask unanimous consent to 
offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That so much of the President’s message and 
accompanying documents as relates to the Pacific railroad 


be referred to a select committee of eleven, with power to į 


report by bill or otherwise. 
Mr. GARNETT. 
Mr. TAYLOR. 


I object. 
Task the unanimous consent 


of the House to introduce some bills for reference | 


only. 


and let us proceed regularly. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Mr. HUGHES. Jask unanimous consent to 


: offer the following resolutions of inquiry. 


The Clerk read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of establishing, by 


Jaw, an additional Exccutive Department, to be caijed the | 


+ Department of Agriculture,” and that the said committee 
authorized to report by bill or otherwise. 


Mr. HOUSTON: I object. 


The purpose is to refer || 


| table, and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. GROW. TI object; let the States be called, - 


THE TOBACCO TRADE: 

The Clerk’ read Mr. Huees’s second resolu 
tion, as follows: : 

Resolved, That a select. committee of — members be ane 
pointed by the Chair to inquire into the present condition 
of the tobacco trade of the United States with foreign coun- 
tries, and to report what legislation or negotiation, if any, 
may be necessary to improve its condition. 

Mr. GARNETT. I object to any resohition: 
being introduced unless it is in théregular order. 
I think we will promote the speedy dispatch of 
legislation by acting up to` the rules; atid objecte ` 
ing to departures from then. Whenever T am 
in my seat, I will object, and call for thé re@ular 
order of business; and I hope members will so 
understand me. a 

Mr. SHERMAN. I suggest that members be 
called by States for bills and resolutions. In'that 
mode, all of us will have an equal chance. 

Mr. GROW. I move that the House do now 
adjourn. ; 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I move that when’ the 
House adjourns, it adjourn to meet on- Monday 
next. , i 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I suggest that 


| the Senate may get through with the Post Office 


appropriation bill to-day, and that it may be‘ our 

duty to be here to act upon their amendments, if 

anya te morrow. 
M 


r. BARKSDALE. I withdraw the motion 


| to adjourn over, I recognize the force of my col- 


league’s suggestion; and as the passage of the 
Post Office appropriation bill is important, E trust 
that we will meet to-morrow, in order to-act upon 
any amendments the Senate may send us. 

Mr. Grow’s motion was adopted; and there- 
upon (at twenty-five minutes to three o’clock, p. 
m.) the dfouse adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frivay, February 10, 1860. á 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. ‘Prayer 


| by Rey. J. L. Exnyor. 


he Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
VACANCIES IN COMMITTEES FILLED. 


The SPEAKER filled vacancies in thé stand-- 
ing committees, as follows: Committee on Indian: 
Affairs—Mr. Reacan, of Texas. Committee on 
Revolutionary Pensions—Mr. Tuomas, of Ten: 
nessee. Committee on Private Land Claims— 
Mr. Hinpmay, of Arkansas. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the fot- 


| lowing’ executive communications; which were 


disposed of as indicated below: 

A message from the President of the United 
States, under date of February 6, 1860, trarismiit- 
ting a copy of a letter of the. 22d-of April last, 
from the chargé d’affaires ad interim of the United 
States in China, and of the regulations for con- 
sular courts which accompanied it, for such re- 
vision thereof as Congress may deem expedient, 
pursuant to the eighth section of the act approved 
August 11, 1848. Referred to the Committce on 
Forcign Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

A communication from the Seeretary of State, 
transmitting the names, &c., of the persons em- 
ployed by the State Department. Laid upon the 


A communication from the Secretary of State, 


| transmitting an abstract of returns for registered 
, American seamen. Laid upon the table, and or- 
| dered to be printed. 


A communication from the Secretary of State rel- 
ative to the annual report from the State Depart- 
ment on foreign commerce for 1859. Laid upon 


| the table, and ordered to be printed. 


A communication from the Secretary of State, 


‘| showing the disbursements of the contingent fund 


of the Department, balances, contingent expenses 
of foreign intercourse, &c. Laid upon the table, 
and ordered to be printed. nis 

A communication from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a statement of balances, ap- 
propriations, transfers, repayments, accounts car- 
ried to the surplus fund, &e., prepared by the 
Second Comptroller, in accordance with the act 
of May 1, 1820, for the fiscal’ year ending June 
30, 1859. Laid upon the table, and ordered to be 
printed. 

A communication from the Secretary. of the 


a 


. office exhibiting ‘the receipts and expenditures of || 


- and-ordered to be printed. i 


sing. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House the 
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Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Register | 
of the Treasury, with statements prepared in his | 


the: United States for the fiscal year ending June 
30; 1859. Laid upon the table,and ordered to be | 
printed, 3 | 

“A Communication from the Secretary of the | 
Treasury transmitting a statement of the Comp- | 
troller. of the. Treasury of the balances due the | 
United States, which have remained uncollected 
for more than “one year. Laid upon the table, | 

. The annual report of the Secretary of the 

Treaasury on. the state of the finances. “Referred 
to.the Committee of Ways and Means, and or- | 
dered to.be printed. 3 oa 

Mr. HOUSTON. Ido not see the chairman | 
of the Committee of Ways and Means in his seat; | 
and I suggest, therefore, that it has been usual to 
order. the printing of extra copies of the report 
on the finances. 

Mr. GROW. Make the mction, and let it go 
to the Committee on Printing. A 

Mr. HOUSTON. I move, then, that the usual 
number of copies of that report be ordered to he | 
printed. 

The SPEAKER. That motion, under the 
rules, will be referred to the Committee on Print- | 


following executive communications; which were 
disposed of as indicated below: - 

communication from the Secretary of the | 
Treasury, transmitting a list of the number and 
the names of persons employed in the coast sur- 
vey during the year ending the 30th of June, 1859, | 
with the amount of their compensation, &c., as | 
required by act of 3d of March, 1853. Laid upon 
the table, and ordered to be printed, 

A communication from the Secretary of the 
Treasury transmitting a statement of the Second 
Auditor, of the persons charged with disburse- 
ments of money, goods, &c., for the benefit of the 
Indians. Laid upon the table, and ordered to be 
printed. : 

A communication from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, transmitting the report of the Third Auditor į 
on the Washington and Oregon Indian war debt 
claims, called for by resolution of the House of | 
Representatives of February 8, 1859. Referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered | 
to be printed. 

A communication from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, submitting the annual statement of contin- | 
gent expenses of the Department for the fiscal | 
year ending June 30, 1859, as required by act of | 
August 26,1842. Laid upon the table, and ordered 
to be printed. 

A: communication from the Secretary of the In- | 
terior, transmitting astatement showing the names || 


A communication from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the accounts of the Trea- 
sury of the United States. Laid on the table, and 
ordered to be printed. 

A communication from the Secretary of the | 
Navy, transmitting a statement of the expendi: | 
ture of the contingent fund of the Navy Depart- | 
ment for the year 1859. Laid on the table, and i! 
ordered to be printed. Ht 

A communication from the Secretary of the |! 
Navy, transmitting a statement showing the num- || 
oer of clerks and other persons employed by the | 
Navy Department. Waid on the table, and or- || 
dered to be printed. 

A communication from the Secretary of the | 
Navy, transmitting. the annual list of clerks and || 
other persons employed in the Navy Department. || 
Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

A communication from the Commissioner of | 
Patents, transmitting the annual report of the 
Commissioner of Patents on the mechanical oper- 
ations of that Department. f 

Mr. HOUSTON. Is that report in the hands 
of the Speaker ? 


The SPEAKER. His. 

The communication was laid on the table, and 
ordercd to be printed. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
communication from the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
stating the progress made by them in the compi- 
lation of the American State Papers; which was 
laid upon the table, and ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
copy of the constitution adopted by the conven- 
tion to form a State constitution for the Territory 
of Kansas; which was referred to the Committee 
on Territories, and ordered to be printed. 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS OF LEGISLATURE OF IOWA. 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to present the joint res- 
olutions of the State of Iowa for the relief of James 
B. Thomas and family; and ask that they be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I call for the'reg- | 


ular order of business. . 

Mr. CURTIS. I have the floor. 

The SPEAKER. -If the gentleman will hand 
his resolutions to the Clerk, he will accomplish 
what he desires. 

Mr. CURTIS. There can be no objection to 
the presentation in this way of the resolutions of 
a State. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I call for the regular 
order of business, which is the call of the States 
for resolutions, &c. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have the floor, unless the 
gentleman wishes to object; and the gentleman 


-from Indiana cannot interpose to make his motion. 


Mr. WOUSTON.. If the gentleman from Iowa 
will allow the course to be taken indicated by the 
gentleman from Indiana, cach State will be reached 
presently. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to give notice 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. Will the gentleman 
yield to me à moment? ' 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I am upon the floor 
upon a question of order. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. If the gentleman 
from Indiana will permit me, I will ask to have 
my resolution read for information. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. 
this irregular way of doing business. 

Mr. GROW. The resolution will accomplish 
the object the gentleman from Indiana desires. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. , Then I will have it 
read. ` 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, Thaton Monday next, atone o’clock, the Clerk 
shail call the States and Territories, commencing with the 


State of Maine, and, upon such call, members may intro- 
duce bills and resolutions, of which previous notice has 


been given, for reference only, and without debate. ~ 4 


Mr. HOUSTON. The call of States and Ter- 


il ritories for resolutions is the order of business 


to-day. 
Mr. CURTIS. I will give way for that in a 


H few moments. 


Mr. GROW. The call of States is the first 


i} business in order under the rules. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the 
House, that if there are no reports from commit- 
tees, the States will be called for the introduction 
of resolutions and bills, that being the regular or- 
der of business. Then the gentleman from Iowa 
will have an opportunity to present his resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to give notice that, to- 
morrow, or some subsequent day, I will introduce 
a bill-for retiring superannuated officers of the 


H| Army of the United States. 


Mr. HOUSTON. ‘That notice can be given 
under the rules. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am aware of that, but elect 
to take this mode, which is also consistent with 
the rules. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I prefer that we shall adhere 
to the regular order of business, which is the call 
of the States for resolutions, Notices of the intro- 
duction of bills may be made under the rules with- 
out consuming the time of the House. 

Mr. CURTIS. I shall consume as little time 
as any member who represents upon this floor as 
many people as I do. 

Mr. HOUSTON. If the gentleman represents 
so many constituents, I am satisfied he must sce 
the necessity of observing the rules of order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Iam in order. I wish to give 


notice-—— , 


I am objecting to 


for the improvement of the Des Moines river, to 
the construction of a railroad. 

The SPEAKER. Resolutions from the State 
of Maine are in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand Ihave the floor, 
but will now Ficld it for the call of the States. 

The Clerk then proceeded to call the States for 
resolutions, commencing with the State of Maine. 


AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


Mr. MORSE offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to communicate to this House copies of all com- 
munications which have been received from the British 
Government, or from any officer thereof, on the subject of 
the African slave trade, since. the 28th day of February, 
"4858, and copies of all correspondence which has taken 
place between said Government and the Government of the 
United States on the subject of said trade. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Allresolutions calling upon 
the President for information must negessarily lie 
over one day. 

Mr. GROW. Not unless objection is made. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Iobject. I require the rule 
to be enforced. 

PAY OF PURSERS. 


Mr. MORSE introduced a bill to modify the 
sea-Service pay of pursers in the Navy; whith 
was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


THE COOLY TRADE. 


Mr. MORSE introduced the following resolu- 
tion; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce: 

Resolned, That the Committee on Commerce be directed 
to inquire into the expediency of prohibiting by law alt 
American vessels from engaging in the cooly trade, or from 
transporting apprentices, so ealled, to the West Indies, or. 
Other parts of the world. 


CLERKS TO COMMITTEES. 
Mr. MORSE introduced the following resolu- 
tion: , 
Resolved, That the several committees of the House that 


were authorized at the second session of the last Congress 
to employ clerks, with the addition of the Committee on 


| Accounts, are hereby authorized to employ clerks during 


the sessions of the present Congress, at the rate of compen- 
sation of four dollars a day, during such sessions of Con- 
gross, 

Mr. GROW. Task the gentleman from Maine 
to modify his resolution, so as to include the Com- 
mittce on Territories, 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
olution. 

Mr. MORSE, I will modify the resolution at 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, and include the Committee on Territories: 
and I now demand the previous question upon it 

Mr. WINSLOW. I rise to a question of or- 
der. This is private bill day; and this resolution, 
not being in the nature of a private bill, is there- 
fore not in order. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, Will not an objec- 
tion to that resolution prevent its reception? ` 

The SPEAKER. The Speaker thinks the res- 
olution is in order, and so decides. ` 

Mr. WINSLOW. I have submitted to the 
Chair, that this being private bill day, the reso- 
lution is not in order. 

Mr. MORSE. This is a 
think. 

Several Mempers. Oh, no. 

_ The SPEAKER, The question is on second- 
ing the demand for the previous question. 

Mr. WINSLOW. My point of order takes 
precedence of the demand for the previpus qugs- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. 
question of order, 


T object to that res- 


private matter, F 


The Chair overrules the 
Does the gentleman take an 


| appeal? 


Mr. BURNETT. l take an appeal from the 
decision of the Chair, as the gentleman from 
North Carolina declines to do so, because it is 
clearly not in order to offer this resolution at this 
time. The rule fixes this as private bill day. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I mave to 
lay the appeal upon the table. : 

_ Mr. FLORENCE. If gentlemen are determ- 
ined to insist upon this resolution at this time, | 
wanta record upon it. f demand the yeas and 
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nays upon the motion to lay the appeal on the 
table. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I hope the gentleman who 
offered that resolution will withdraw it. The ap- 
pointment of these clerks certainly is not neces- 
sary at this time. The committees have but just 
been appointed, and they have very little busi- 
ness to transact. They have not business enough 
to employ themselves, much less a clerk. When- 
ever it is necessary for any particular committee 
to employ a clerk; let them make application to 
the House. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 
not in order. 


Debate is 


Mr. HOUSTON. Certainly not; but Lam ap- | 
ealing to the gentlemati from Maine to withdraw || 
his resolution. I hope the committces will make | 
their applications separately, whenever it is nc- | 


cessary for them to employ clerks. 
Mr. MORSE. 
as any other to settle the question. 


session, 

Mr. HOUSTON. ButI will say to the gentle- 
man that thatis no criterion to go by. Tt may 
have been necessary for a committee to employ a 


clerk at the last session, when there may be no | 


necessity for such committee to employ one at 
the present session? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PHELPS. I was notin at the time the 
resolution was offered. I desire to know whether 
it was objected to when offercd ? 

A Memoen. It was. 

Mr. PHELPS. What I desired to know was, 

- whether it was introduced by unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. The resolution was intro- 
duced under a call of the States for resolutions. 

The question. was taken on the motion of Mr. 
Wasusverne, of IHinois; and it was decided in the 
aflirmative—yeas 103, nays 61; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Ald- 
rich, Alley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blako, Brayton, 
Briggs, Bristow, Buflinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, John B. Clark, Cobb, 
John Cochrane, Colfax, James Craig, Curtis, H. Winter 
Davis, John G. Davis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Ed- 


wards, Ely, Etheridge, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, Gil- || 
Gooch, Brow, Gurley, Hale, Haskin, Hatton, Melnick, | 


mer, 
Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, 
William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, 
Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, Millson, 
Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, 
Nelson, Noell, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Reynolds, Christo- 
pher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sherman, 
Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, Stokes, Stout, Strat- 
ton, ‘appan, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Van- 
dever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Walton, Cadwalader C. 
Washburn, Elia B. Washburne, Isracl Washburn, Wells, 
Wilson, Wood, and Woodruff—103. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, Avery, 
Barksdale, Barrett, Bonham, Bouligny, Boyce, Burch, Bur- 
nett, Clopton, Cooper, Cox, Curry, Davidson, Reuben 
Davis, De Jarmette, Edmundson, Farnsworth, Florence, 
Fouke, Gartrell, Hamilton, Hardeman, Hindman, Houston, 
Howard, Jackson, Jon Keitt, Landrum, Larrabee, 
Leake, Logan, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, May- 
nard, McClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Montgomery, 
Sydenham Moore, Niblack, Pendicton, Peyton, Pryor, 


Quarles, Reagan, James C. Robinson, Rust, Scott, Single- 1i 


ton, William Smitb, Taylor, ‘Chomas, Vallandigham, Vance, 
Webster, Whiteley, and Winslow—61. 

So the appeal was laid on the table. 

During the call of the roll, 

Mr. FLORENCE said: The 29th rule provides 
that [shouts of “ Order!?’] “ Friday and Saturday 
in every week shall be set apart for the consider- 
ation of private bills and private business, in pref- 
erence to any other, unless otherwise determined 
bya majority of the House.”. [Loud calls to or- 


der, and confusion.] F have read the rule, and- 


now, sir 


Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Now read 
the rule about interrupting the call of the roll. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Ihave read the rule, and 
now I am going to vote. 

Mr.CAMPRELL. | call my colleague to order. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Recognizing this rulc, and 

*there having been no action of the House other- 
wise, [loud shouts of “Order”? and “Sit down!’’} 
J vote “no.” . 

Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia, when his name was 
called, stated that he had paired with Mr. Loxe- 
NECKER until by mutual consent the pair should 
be dispensed with. 

Mr. BUFFINTON stated that Mr. Rice had 
paired with Mr. Cratee, of North Carolina, until 
one week from next Tuesday. 


I think this is as good a time | 
‘We want to: 
get the committees at work. The resoaution only || 
asks that the same. committecs shall be authorized | 
to employ clerks which employed them at the last | 


t 
i 
H 
i 
f 
i 
| 
i 
i 
j 


j 
i 


Mr. CAMPBELL stated that Mr. STEWART, 
of Pennsylvania, had paired with Mr. STEWART, 
of Maryland, until ten days from yesterday. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I veted under a mis- 
apprehension. I understand that the resolution 
was introduced, and the previous question de- 
manded, before any objection was made to it. I 


j think the decision of the Chair was clearly right 


under these circumstances, and Í vote “ ay.” 

Mr. HOUSTON. Objection was made as soon 
as the resolution was introduced. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I received my in- 
formation at the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. MILLSON. Before voting, I wish to in- 
quire if the call of States was ordered by unani- 
mous consent? 

The SPEAKER. That was the understand- 
ing of the Chair, and he places his decision upon 


| that ground. - 


- Mr. MILLSON. If that was the general un- 
derstonding of the House, l think the Chair is 
right. : 

‘The SPEAKER. If the objection had been 
raised in time, the Chair would have decided 
otherwise. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. That was clearly my 
understanding. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Iam perfectly willing to 
accord to the Chair the force of that statement; 
and if the Chair had made it at first, I would not 
have taken exception to his ruling. He did not 
then place hisdecision upon the ground that there 
was no objection to going to the consideration of 
general busintss on this day. However, still 
taking a conservative view of the case, I do not 
intend to change my vote. 

Mr. COBB stated that Mr. Asumore was con- 
fincd to his room by severe sickness. 

Mr. GROW stated that Mr. Hatz had paired 
with Mr. Marrory. 


The result of the vote was then announced as. 


above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question now recurs 
on seconding the demand for the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. PETTITT. Irise to a question of order. 
I hold that the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. 
Monss,} having already offered to the House one 
or two bills, by that means has exhausted his 
privilege, and that it is not inorder for him to 
press his resolution before the House. f 

The SPEAKER. The Chair holds that it is 
now too late to raise that point of order. 

Mr. HOUSTON. lt cannot be too late. 

Mr. PETTIT. The gentleman from Maine 
demanded the previous question; the gentleman 
from North Carolina madc a point of order, which 
the Chair decided against, and from that decision 
an appeal was taken to the House. Of course, 
sir, pending that appeal, it was not competent for 
me to-make my point of order. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. There was 
no exception taken whatever to the introduction 
of the resolution at the time, 

Mr. BURNETT. Permit ine to correct the 
gentleman. It was objected to by the gentleman 
from Virginia and by myself immediately it was 
offered. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. But not upon 
the ground stated by the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BURNETT. Wecovered the whole ground 
that it was not in order to present the resolution, 
objection being made. i Ae 
` The SPEAKER. The Chair decides that itis 
too late to make the point of order. Docs the gen- 
tleman from Indiana take an appeal? 

Mr. BURNETT. If the gentleman from Indi- 
ana does not I do, although I dislike very much 


to do so; The decision of the Chair, in my judg- 


ment, is wrong, and | appcal from it. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I move that 
the appeal be laid upon the table. 

Mr. BURNETT. On that motion I demand 
ihe yeas and nays: 

The yeas and nays were ordered, Pa 

‘The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—ycas 96, nays 63; as follows: ~ 

YEAS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Ald- 
rich, Alley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Boyec, 


Brayton, Briggs, Bristow, Buflinton, Burlingame, Bumham, | 


Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Cobb, Colfax, 
Conkling, Covode, H. Winter Davis, John.G. Davis, Dawes, 
Delano, Didmick, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Ely, 
Etheridge, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, Gilmer, Gooch, 
Grow, Gurley, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, Helmick, HH, 


|i proviso 


cKean, MeKnight, McPher- 
son, Millson, Millward, Moorhead, "Morrill, Edward Toy 


| Morris, Morse, Nelson, Palmer, Porter, Potter, Reynolds, 


Christopher Robinson, Rover, Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sher- 
man, Spinner, Stevens, Stokes, Stratton, Tappan, Tomp» ` 
kins, Vandever, Van Wyck, Wade, Walton, Cadwalader 
€. Washburn, Elihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn 
Wells, Wilson, and Woodruft—S6. y s 2 
NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Fhomas L. Anderson, Avery, 
Barrett, Bouligny, Bureb, Burnett- John B. Clark, Clopton, 
John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig,Curry, David- 
con, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Edmundson, Farnsworth, 
Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilton, Hardeman, 
Hindman, Houston, Howard, Jackson, Jones, Keitt, Kil- 
gore, Landrum, Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Elbert S. Martin, 
Maynard, McClernand,MeRae, Sydenham Moore, Niblack, 
Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Quarles, Reagan, 
James C. Robinson, Rust, Scott, Singleton, William Smithy 
William N. H. Smith, Stevenson, Taylor, 'Fhomas, Val- 
landigham, Vanee, Whiteley, Winslow, and Woodsen—63. 
So the appeal was laid upon the table. 


Pending the above call, 
Mr. NIBLACK stated that his colleague, Mr. 
Hormax, had paired with Mr. Tappan. 


POST OFFICE DEFICIENCY BILL. 


~ A message was received from the Senate, by. 
Aszury Diexins, their Secretary, notifying. the 
House that that body has passed a bill CH. R. 
No. 1) making appropriations to defray the de- 
ficiencies in the appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year end- 
ing the 30th of June, 1859, and in part for the sup- 
port of the Post Office Department for the fiscal 
year ending the 30th of June, 1860, with sundry 
amendments, in which he was directed toask the 
concurrence of the House; and also notifying the 
House that that body had passed a bill (S. No.” 
146) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 


| issue registers to the schooners Helen Blood and 


Sarah Bond, of Oswego, in the State of New 
York, in which he was also directed to ask the 
concurrence of the House. 

On motion of Mr. SHERMAN, by unanimous 
consent, the House informally took from the 
| Speaker’s table the amendments of the Senate to 
| the Post Office deficiency bill, and referred them 
to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

. The vote was then announced, as above re- 
corded, : 
CLERKS TO COMMITTEES—AGAIN. 


Mr. HOUSTON. I understand thatthe decision 
of the Chair was sustained. © 

The SPEAKER. It was; and the question now 
recurs on seconding the call for the previous ques- 
tion. a t 

Mr. HOUSTON. I move that the resolution 
he laid upon the table, on the ground that there is 
now no necessity for the employment of clerks, 
if there ever is; and on that motion I demand the 
yeas and nays. a oe 

Mr.SPINNER. I desire to make a single state- 
ment in answer to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Alabama. 5 

Mr. HOUSTON. Ifthe gentleman is allowed 
to make a statement, I must be allowed to reply. 
| Mr. SPINNER. What I desire to say is in 

reply to what the gentleman himself has said. 

The SPEAKER. If objection be made, debate 

is not in order. 

Mr. MORSE. I object to any further debate. 

Mr. HOUSTON. [ dhject to debate, unless I 
am allowed to say what I have to say. 
| Mr. BURNETT. Before the question is taken 
| Lappeal to the gentleman from Maine to with- 
i draw his demand for the previous question, so that 
; I may move a proviso that no clerks shall be em- 
| ployed except those authorized by law. If that 
iso be attached to the resolution, J will vote 


| for it; otherwise I will not. 

| Mr. MORSE. I-would yicld to anything rea- 
i sonable. My resolution authorizes those com- 
mittees which had clerks at the last session of 
Congress to employ clerks during this Congress, 
besides authorizing the Committee of Accounts, 
and the Committee on the Territories to employ 
clerks, which committces Kad not clerks at the 

last session. I say it is important that we should 

have clerks for these committces. We have been 

: engaged for nine weeks in organizing this House, 

i and for that reason there is more necessity for this 

thing to be settled, and settled speedily, than cver 
before. We need these clerks, The law only 

authorizes two clerks. rae: 
| Mr. WASHBURNE, of Hlinvis 
: debate a 


I obiet to 
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Mr. BURNETT. .I appeal to the gentleman 
from Maine to. withdraw jhe demand for the pre- 
vious. question; and permit me to offer my amend- 
ment. f 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. 1 objected 
tothe gentleman from Maine debating the ques- 
tion, and I, of course, must object to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. i 

Mr, BURNETT. It has been the practice to 
allow a member to ask for the withdrawal of the 
previous question. a 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. [understand 
that. the gentleman from Maine refuses to with- 
draw: his demand for the previous question. 

- Mr. BURNETT. I agree that there are some 
committees which are entitled to clerks. 

“Mr. MORSE. There are only two clerks au- 
thorized by law. Ifthe clerks I ask for were 
necessary under a Democratic Speaker, they are 
necessary under the Speaker of this House. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I object to debate unless 
the previous question is withdrawn. , 

r. BURNETT. The gentleman from Maine 
has not yet heard my suggestion. Under the gen- 
tleman’s resolution, clerks are authorized to be |} 
employed who will have nothing to do but to act | 
as private secretaries to the ehairmen of these com- 
mittees. I can demonstrate that fact. 

Mr. GROW. I object to debate. 

On the call of Mr. Maynar, the resolution was 
again read. i 

Mr. MAYNARD. Have these committees 
asked for clerks? 

The SPEAKER: The Chair has no informa- 
tion-on the subject. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. What committees had 
clerks at the last session? : 

Mr. FLORENCE. I object to debate, unless 
the call for the previous question is withdrawn. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not withdraw it: 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, SPINNER. It is due to the House: that 

I should make abrief statement. The Committee 
of Accounts. 

Mr. BURNETT. Gentlemen on the other side 
have been making points of order upon me, yet || 

Lhave no objection to hearing the gentleman, if the 
gentleman from Maine will withdraw the demand 
for the previous question. I want to hear the 
gentleman, and I hope the previous question will 
not be insisted on. I hope the gentleman will 
allow several of us to be heard; but I object to the 
gentleman from New York proceeding unless the 
call for the previous question is withdrawn. 

The question was then put; and it was decided 
in the negative—-yeas 81, nays 89; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, Avery, 


Barksdale, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Bouligny, Boyce, 
Bristow, Buren, Burnett, Carey, Horace F. Clark, John B. 


i 


j 


| 
| 
i 
i 
jj 
} 


| debate. 


vious question for the purpose of modifying the 


| resolution. I should say that the resolution was 
| placed in my hands this morning, by the chairman 


of some other committee, and: 


draw the previous question ? : 

Mr. MORSE. I have withdrawn it; and I now 
modify the last clause of the resolution, so that 
it shall read “ four dollars a day during the time 
actually employed.” If a committee does not 
need the services of a clerk, they will not be em- 
ployed. I move the previous question upon the 
resolution, as modified. 

Mr. BURNETT. I ask the gentleman from 
Maine to name the committees to whom he pro- 
poses to give clerks, and let ds vote upon a prop- 
osition naming each committee. which he is will- 
ing should haveaclerk. Withdraw your previous 
question, amend your resolution, and let us know 
each committee. 

Mr. MORSE. 1 suppose every member of this 
House can judge for himself. If they will look 
at the action of the House of Representatives at 
the first session of last Congress, they will find 
that a resolution was adopted on the 18th of De- 
cember, authorizing the employment of clerks by 
some six or cight committees at once. We want 
no more clerks than were then allowed. I decline 
to withdraw the previous question. 

Mr. MAYNARD. 1 desire to make a sugges- 
tion to the gentleman from Maine, if he will allow 
me, 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 


- 


I object to 


» 
Mr. MAYNARD. It will be recollected that 
at the last session of Congress 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I object. to 
debate while the demand for the previous question 
is pending, 
r. JOHN COCHRANE, 


I move that there 


| be a call of the House. ‘There is a very thin at- 


tendance upon this side. 

Mr. BURNETT. I demand the 
upon that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iwouldinquire of the Chair, 
if this subject is passed over, whether it will come 
up to-morrow as the first thing in order under the 
operation of the previous question? 

The SPEAKER. The previous question has 
not been seconded. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope it will be seconded, 
and that the subject will then be allowed to go 
over until to-morrow. 

The question was then put upon the motion 
that there be a call of the House; and it was de- 
eed in the negative—yeas 46, nays 112; as fol- 
ows: 


yeas and nays 


Clark, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, Curry, 
Davidson, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Ed- 
mundson, Garnett, Gartreil, Hamilton, Hatton, Hawkins, 
Hindman, Houston, Hughes, Jackson, Jones, Keitt, Fran- 
cis W. Kellogg, Kilgore, Killinger, Landrum, Larrabee, 
Leake, Logan, Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, McClernand, 
McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Laban T. Moore, Syd- 
enham Moore, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, Palmer, Pendleton, 
Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Quarles, Reagan, James C. Robin- 
son, Rust, Scott, Singleton, W. liam mith, William N. 
H. Smith, Stanton, Stevenson, Stokes, Stout, Taylor, 
Thomas, ‘Trimble, Vallandigham, Vance, Webster, Wins- 
low, and Woodson—81, 
NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams 
rich, Alley, Beitu, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Briggs, 
Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Butterfield, Campbell, 
Carter, Case, Clemens, Colfax, Conk ing, Corwin, Covode, 
Curtis, I. Wiater Davis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, 
Edgerton, Edwards, Ely, Etheridge, Farnsworth, Fenton, 
Ferry, Florence, Foster, Frank, Gilmer, Gooch, Grow, 
Gurley, Hale, J. Morrison Harris, Haskin, Helmick, Hill, 
Hoard, Hutchins, Junkin, William Kellogg, Kenyon, De- 
Witt C. Leach, Lee, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, 
McKnight, McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Ed- 
ward Joy Morris, Morse, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Christopher 
Robinson, Royee; Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sherman, Spauld- 
ing, Spinner, Stevens, Stratton, Tappan, Tompkins, Train, 
Vandever, Wade, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, 
Elihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Welts, Wilson, 


and Woodruff—g9. 
So the resolution was not laid on the table. 
During the call, — 
Mr. BINGHAM stated that Mr. 
was paired off with Mr.M 
Mr.MORRILL, Understanding thatthe mover 
of the resolution will so modify it as to limit the 
pay to the actual number of days of service, I 
change my vote, and vote “ no,” 
The result of the vote was then announced, as 
above recorded. 
Mr. MORSE. I will now withdraw the pre- 


» Green Adams, Ald- 


| 


| 
Burroveus |! 
onTcomERy for the day. 


| 
| 
| 


F 


| idge, Farnsworth, Fento 


| Junkin, Francis W. Ketlo 


| Phelps, Reynolds. 


ham, Briggs, Burch, Burnett, Clemens, 
Cochrane, Curry, John G. Davis, 
nette, Garnett, Gartrell, Hatton, Hawkins, Houston, Jones 
Keitt, Landrum, Leake, Logan, Elbert S. Martin, May- 
nard, McQueen, McRae, Sydenham Moore, Niblack, 
Noell, Peyton, Pryor, Quarles, Reagan, Rust, 
William Smith, Stevenson, Stokes, Stou t, Taylor, Thomas, 
Vallandigham, Vance, Whiteley, and Winslow—46. 
NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Ald- 
rich, Allen, Alley, Babbitt, Barksdale, Barrett, Beale, 
Bingham, Blair, Blake, Boyce, Brayton, Bristow, Buffinton, 
Burlingame, Burnham, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Case, 
John B, Clark, Cobb, Colfax, Conkling, Cooper, Corwin, 
Covode, James Craig, Curtis, Davidson, Dawes, Delano, 
Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edmundson, Edwards, Eiy, Ether- 
n, Ferry, Florence, Foster, Frank, 
Hale, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, 
ckman, Hoard, Howard, Hutchins, 
gg, William Keli 
Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leact 
joy, Mallory, Marston, Charles D. 
McKean, McKnight, McPherson, N 
head, Morrill, Morse, Nelson, 


Clopton, Jobn 


Gooch, Grow, Gurley, 
Haskin, Helmick, Hi 


h, Lee, Loomis, Love- 
Martin, McClernand, 
Tilson, Miliward, Moor- 
r Palmer, 
> Christopher Robinson, 


y Royce, Schwartz, 
Scott, Sedgwick, Sherman, William N. 


H. Smith, Spauld- 


i ing, Spinner, Stanton, Stratton, Tompkins, Train, Trim- 


ble, Vandever, Verree, 
Washburn, Elihu B. Wa: 
Wilson, 


Wade, Walton, Cadwalader €. 
shburne, 
Woodruff, and Woodson—112. 


So a call of the House was refused. 


The question recurred upon the demand for the 
previous question. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I would like to make a 
suggestion to the gentleman from Maine. I wish 
he would withdraw the demand for the previous 
question until F can state to the House what com- 
mittees will be covered by his resolution. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 
debate pending the demand forthe pre 


i vious ques- 
tion. 


4 


Mr. HOUSTON. Does the gentleman with- ! 


YEAS—Mossrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Bocock, Bon- | 


Reuben Davis, De Jar- |} 


Singleton, |: 


ogg, Kenyon, ; 


Pendleton, Perry, | 


Israel Washburn, Wells, ! 


I object to | 


Mr. MAYNARD. They are the Committees 
on Military Affairs, Elections, Foreign Affairs, 
Judiciary, Territories, Commerce- . 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. I rise to a 
point of order. I object to this debate. , 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine 
| does not withdraw the demand for the previous 
question, and debate is not in order. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Ithought I had the per- 
; mission of the gentleman from Maine. I under- 
stood him to consent that I should make the state- 
ment. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. No, sir. 

Mr. MAYNARD—{continuing, amid cries of 
‘Order !??}—Post Office and Post Roads, Naval 
| Affairs, Public Lands, and Invalid Pensions. 
Gentlemen will recollect that great complaint was 
made during the last session of Congress that 
clerks were unduly employed; that they were 
employed in instances where committees had 
nothing in the world for them to do, merely for 
the personabcon venience of the members, in frank- 
ing their documents and carrying ‘on their corre- 
spondence. Still, the clerks were granted by the 
House upon the application of each committec, 
through its chairman. The resolution of the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. Morse] proposes, at a 
single dash, to continue the abuse; and to do it 
without the excuse of an alleged necessity. Let 
us postpone our action until we hear from the 
committees themselves, and see which of thera 
really need the services of aclerk. We can then 
act intelligently. l am utterly opposed to this 
summary mode of creating offices, 

Mr. BURNETT. I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion ®yas not agreed to. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I call for tellers upon second- 
ing the previous question. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. McPuerson, 
and Davis of Indiana, were appointed. 

‘The House was divided; and the tellers reported 
—ayes 80, noes 30; no quorum voting. 

[Cries of ‘ Call the roll!?’] 

Mr. KEITT. I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
| Mr. BURNETT. I move that when the House 

adjourns, it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. PHELPS. I hope the gentleman from 
Kentucky will withdraw that motion, as we ought 
to act to-morrow upon the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill, which has been returned from the Senate 
with amendments. 

Mr. BURNETT. I have no desire to adjourn 
this House until Monday next; and if the gentle- 
man from Maine will withdraw his demand for 
the previous question, and permit us to amend the 
resolution so as to name the committees who shall 
be entitled to clerks under it, I will withdraw all 
i; objection to a vote upon the subject. 

Mr. GROW. Ifa minority of this House do 
not want the majority to do any business, let them 
take the responsibility. 

Mr. COLFAX. I wish to say to the gentleman 
from Kentucky that the House, on the 18th day 
of December, 1857, adopted a resolution precisely 
like this. ‘ 

Mr.BURNETT. And I was opposed to that 
then, aş I am opposed to this now. I withdraw 
the motion to adjourn over until Monday. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the gentleman from South 
Carolina will withdraw the motion to adjourn, I 
will make a privileged motion—that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. KEITT. Iwill withdraw it for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I then move that the rules 
be suspended, and that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. i 
_ Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. That motion 
is not in order, pending the demand for the pre- 
vious question, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair decides that the 
motion is in order. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. Do I un- 
| derstand the Chair to decide that a motion to 
suspend the rules is in order, pending the demand 
for the previous question upon another question? 
That certainly cannot be in order, 

_The SPEAKER. It isin order before the pre- 
| vious question is seconded; but not after it is 
‘| seconded, 


| 


1860. 
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Tellers were ordered upon the motion of Mr, 
Suerman,and Messrs. Hickmanand Joux Cocu- 
RANE were appointed. 

‘Phe House was divided; and the tellers reported 
—ayes 90, noes 43. 

Mr. STANTON. I demand the yeasand nays. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Isubmitthis point of order, 
that on seconding the demand for the previous 
question upon the resolution offered by the gen- 
tleman from Maine, [Mr. Morsr,] it was ascer- 
tained, by a vote taken by tellers, that no quorum 
was present. No motion, therefore, under the 
rules, was in order, except a motion to adjourn 
and for a call of the House. The motion of the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Suermay,] therefore, 
in my judgment, was not in order; and the ques- 
tion recurs upon seconding the demand for the 
previous question upon the resolution of the gen- 
tleman from Maine. I ask that the Chair shall— 
by tellers, if it chooses—ascertain if a quorum is 
present. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman makes a very 
good point of order; but, unfortunately, it comes 
too late. The House has already ascertained, by 
a vote, that a quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so decides. 

Mr. FLORENCE. But my point of order is, 
that the motion upon which the vote has been 
taken was not at the time itself in order. If we 
have made a mistake, let us go back and rectify 
it. I insist upon my point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that it has 
been ascertained that a quorum is present, and 
that the motion is in order, 

Mr. STANTON. 1 withdraw my call for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. *I desire to 
know what becomes of the resolution of the gen- 
tleman from Maine, if the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio prevails? Does it come up in 
the morning, or does it fail altogether ? 

The SPEAKER. The call for the yeas and 
nays. having been withdrawn, the motion of the 
gentleman from Ohio is therefore agreed to. 

So the rules were suspended; and the House 
accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Wasu- 
BURNE, Of Illinois, in the chair.) 


PRESIDENTS ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


The CHAIRMAN stated that the business 
before the committee was the consideration of the 
annual message of the President of the United 
States. 


Mr. SHERMAN submitted the following res- | 


olutions: 


l. Resolved, That so much of the annual message of the | 


President of the United States to the two Houses of Con- 
gress at the present session as relates to our foreign affairs, 
together with the accompanying correspondence in relation 
thereto, and to the claims of our citizens against the Gov- 
ernments of Spain, Mexico, Costa Rica, and Nicaragua, 
and to the injuries inflicted on the persons and property of 
our citizens by those Governments, and the manncr of re- 
dress; to an appropriation for the Amistad” claimants ; 
to the acquisition of Cuba; to the difficulties with Great 
Britain arising out of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty ; and to the 
question arising out of the adverse claims of the parties to 
the Island of San Juan, under the Oregon treaty of the 19th 
of June, 1846, be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2.. Resolved, That so much of said message and accom- 
panying documents as relates to the finances; to the, act 
making appropriations for the service of the Post Office De- 
partment for the year 1860; to the deficiency in the rev- 
enues of the same for the year 1859; to the payment of 
interest on amounts found due to contractors for the trans- 
portation of the mails; to the receipts into the Treasury 
and public expenditures; to the provision of additional rev- 
enue by an increase of the present duties on imports, be re- 
ferred to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

3. Resolved, That so much of said message and accom- 
panying documents as relates to the execution of the laws 
of the United States against the African slave trade, and in 
reference to the passage of a law appointing some day pre- 
vioua to the 4th of March, in each year of odd number, for 
the election of Representatives throughout all the States ; 
to the final settlement, by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, of the question of slavery in the Territories ; and to 
the power to enter Mexico with the military forces of the 


United States, in order to protect the citizens and treaty- į 
rights of the United States, be referred to the Committce | 


on the Judiciary. 
4, Resolved, That so much of said message and accom- 
anying documents as relates to the Army of the United 
erates, and to the establishment of one or more temporary 
military posts, across the Mexican linc, in Sonora and Chi- 
huahua, where they may be necessary to protect the lives 
and property of 
incursions and depredations.of the Indians, as well as the 
lawless rovers on that remote region, be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
5. Resolved, That so much of said message and accom- 
panying documents as relates te the Navy of the United 


American and Mexican citizens against the | 


| advance the interests of one section of the country 


| our cars, and I shall not permit myself to be drawn 


States; to provision for the protection of our citizens on the 
transit routes of Panama, Nicaragua, and Tehuantepec ; and 
to provision for the protection of American merchant vessels 
their crews and cargoes against violent and lawless seizure 
and confiscation in the ports of Mexico and the Spanish 
American States, when they may be ina disturbed and rev- © 
olutionary character, be referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

6. Resolved, That so much of said message and accom- 
panying documents as relates to the District of Columbia, 
be referred to the Committee for the District of Columbia. 

7. Resolved, That so much of said message and accom- 
panying documents as relates to the Post Office Department, 
its operation and condition, increased expenditures and cost 
of transportation, be referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

8. Resolved, That so much of said message and accom- 
panying documents as relates to the Territories of the 
United States, and to the establishment ofa territorial gov- 
ernment over Arizona, be referred to the Committee on 
‘Territories. 

9. Resolved, That so much of said message and accom- 
panying documents as relates to the public domain, be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

10. Resolved, That so much of said message and accom- 
panying documents as. relates to our intercourse with the 
i ndian tribes, be referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 

airs. 

11. Resolved, That so much of said message and accon- 
panying documents as relates to expenditures in connection 
with the State Department, be referred to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the State Department. 

12. Resolved, 'That so much of said message and accom- 
panying documents as relates to expenditures in connection 
with the Treasury Department, be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department. 

13. Resolved, 'That so much of said message and accom- 
panying documents as relates tg expenditures in connection 
with the War Department, be referred to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the War Department. 

14. Resolved} That so much of said message and accom- 
panying documents as relates to expenditures in connection 
with the Navy Department, be referred to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Navy Department. . 

15. Resolved, That so much of said message and accom- 
panying documents as relates to expenditures in connection 
with the Post Office Department, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department. 

16. Resolved. That so much of said message and accom- 
panying documents as relates to expenditures in connection 
with the Department of the Interior, to the expenditures 
generally, and to a retrenchment of the same, be referred 
to the Committee on Public Expenditures. 

17. Resolved, That so much of said message and accom- 
panying documents as relates to the construction ofa Pacific 
railroad be referred to a special committee, to consist of 
fifteen members. # 


Mr. FERRY obtained the floor. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. fask the gentle- 
man from Connecticut to yield for a motion that 
the committee rise. I presume it will be more 
agreeable for him to go on to-morrow. 

Mr. FERRY. The gentleman will excuse me. 
I prefer to go on to-day. 

Mr. STANTON. I wish to know if it is the 
general understanding that no business shall be 
transacted to-day? 

Mr. GROW. No, sir; I object to any such 
understanding. 

POLITICAL ISSUES OF TILE DAY. 
Mr. FERRY. Mr. Chairman, in adopting the 


principles which govern my public conduct, Lam 
not aware that I am actuated by any desire to 


beyond those of any other. Ihave sought always 
to advocate such measures, and such only, as, in 
my deliberate judgment, were calculated to pro- 
mote the welfare of the entire Confederacy. I 
have felt it to be my duty to actin political affairs 
not merely for the present, but for the future also; 
not only for the twenty-five millions of the present 
generation, but for the forty millions of the next; 
not only for the thirty-four States of to-day, but 
for the fifty ‘sovercignties which some of us may 
live to see confederated under the Constitution of 
the Republic; in a word, not to be a politician 
simply, but, in so far as I am able, to be a states- 
man. It is with such motives that E have made 
my choice between the great political organiza- 
tions which divide the public sentiment of the 
country, and my only antagonisms are those which 
necessarily arise when I find my cherished prin- 
ciples assailed;, schemes, which seem to me de- 
structive, pressed into legislative enactments; or 
measures, which I deem beneficial, strenuously | 
resisted. I have no controversy with the people | 
of the South; I am heartily tired of the sectional 
watch-words which havc so long resounded in 


into a dispute upon local and geographical dis- 
tinctions. My controversy is with those who 
guide the action of the- Democratic party; it. 18 
there that I find the sources of the evils which | 
afflict us, the fountains of treasonable sentiment, 


| and the causes which have led the Government of |! 


this Republic into: a well-nigh universal betrayal 
of the common rights of humanity.. And when I 
speak of the Democratic party, I mear the organ- 
ization which is now called by that name. There 
was a Democratic party once, sir, of a far differ- 
ent character, and which spoke with a widely 
different utterance. There was a Democratic party. 
once, from whose platform all mention of the in- | 
alienable: rights of man was not erased, and to 
whose ears freedom had not become a hateful 


| sound. That party is no more; I speak not‘of itz 
| it is the living issues.and the living organizations. 


of the present which I choose to meet. 

For the first cight weeks of the session, the 
Democratic party in this House occupied its time 
almost without mterruption in the discussion: of 
the slavery question. The President. devotes.a 


| large portion of his message to the. same. topic. 


The Vice President has been home to Kentucky, 
and, from the legislative halls of that State, has 
addressed an essay to the nation. upon the same 
subject. A Democratic Senator from Ohio intro- 
duced into the Senate, as.the first meagure of the 
session, a resolution opening anew th whole of - 
this vexed question. The consequence, if not the, 
object, of these proceedings, is seen in a wide- 
spread agitation throughout the country; disturb- 
ing its business interests, and endangering the 
peace and good order of society. The discussion 
which was forced upon this House has had a 
large share in producing these unhappy results; 
nor has the manner in which it has been con- 
ducted by gentlemen upon the other side of the 
Hall been calculated to diminish its pernicious. 
effects. With a few honorable exceptions, they 
have suffered passion to usurp the place of rea- 
son; have substituted vituperation for argument, 
and abusive epithets for facts. I shall not follow 
their example. If I cannot preserve the ordinary 
courtesies of decent private life, even in mention- 
ing in debate the political designation of an oppo- 
nent, I will hold my peace. ` 

But, sir, the Republican members of this body 
would be negligent of their duty to the true and 
loyal men who sent them here, if they should not 
reply, to some extent and at a fitting time, to these. 
unprecedented and unfounded assaults upon them. 
It is in partial discharge of this duty that I now. 
address the House. In so doing, I shall endeavor 
to state fairly what seem to me the necessary re- 
sults of the doctrines avowed by the leading mem- 
bers. of the Democratic party on this floor, to 
controvert those doctrines as well as I am able to 
do, and to set forth frankly my own views upon 
the questions at issue. The time has come when ' 
we should fully understand each other; and I am 
sure that all honorable gentlemen will agree with 
me, that we ought no longer to deceive ourselves 
or delude the people with specious equivocations 
and juggling platforms. 

The prevalent opinion among those who framed 
the Constitution of this Government, was. that, 
in political economy, slavery was to be regarded 
as an evil; to some extent, indeed, a necessary: 
cvil, in communities where it had existed for many 
generations, and become interwoven, with the so- 
cial habits and business interests; but still an evil, 
whose peaceable and legal removal was an object 
of carnest desire. In relation to its original es- 
tablishment in a new society, the opinion was. 
more decided; such establishment was justly con- 
sidered a great moral wrdng, a sin. against God, 


j and a crime against humanity, as well as repug- 


nant to the principles of a sound. political econ- 


| omy. And such continued to be the general opin- 


ion of the country formore than a generation after 
the adoption of the Constitution. 1 shall not 
weary the House with quotations in confirmation 
of these statements; the proofs of their correct- 
ness will readily occur to all intelligent men. The 
Democratic party of to-day denounces these sen- 
timents as false and fanatical. It holds, as an 
abstract proposition, that property in man exists 
of natural right; no more to be conderhned. in 
morals ‘or deprecated in policy than property 1n 
cattle or merchandise; that the system-of Amer- 
ican slavery, which is based upon this property 


i in man, is also, and without reference: to collat- 


cral circumstances, right; right, not merely where 
it exists as an involuntary Inheritance from pre- 
ceding generations, but rightfully to be originally 
established in a community, as a component part 
of its domestic institutions. And not only this, 
but that, as a system, it is expedient; productive 
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of vast benefits where it already exists, and cal- 
culated to produce the greatest good in societies 
where, undér favoring influences of ‘soil and cli- 
mate, it may be newly established. — 

The Democratic party, moreover, insists that |! 
this: property in man is distinctly recognized and 
protected by the Constitution of the United States; 
that wherever the term ‘property’? is used in 
that instrument, it embraces slaves as truly as any 
object of legitimate ownership; and that every |; 
conclusion of legal or logical sequence from the 
language of the Constitution which may apply to |; 
merchandise of any description is equally appli- 
cable to this. Iam aware that there is a section 
of the Democratic party which does not concur in |! 
all of the foregoing views, and I shall have ocea- 
sion to consider its position in the course of my 
remarks. The influence of this portion in pub- 
lic affairs: is, however, at present, comparatively 
small. ‘Lhe executive department of the Govern- 
ment, the Democratic members of the Federal 

judiciary, and an overwhelming imajority of the 

emocraticmembers of both Houses of Congress, 
embrace thë opinions which I have now stated. 
In the discussions in the other wing of the Capi- 
tol, and upon this floor, I have heard these doc- 
trines set forth scores of times as component parts 
of the Democratic creed, and they have been re- 
ceived almost without a word of disapprobation 
trom any one claiming to belong to the Demo- 
cratic organization. Indeed, I think’ that it may 
properly be assumed that, but for the stern re- 
sistance which is made to these principles by the 
Republican party, they would be practically car- 
ried out, in all ‘their logical results, by all the 
departments of the Federal Government. It is 
proper, therefore, that I should briefly indicate 
those results. 

In the first place, then, if these prnciples be 
correct, there is no justification or palliation for the 
laws of the United States against the African slave 
trade. If property in man, as in merchandise, 
exists of natural right, if its establishment in new 
communities is just and expedient, if the Con- 
stitution applies to it the same universal guar- 
antee which it applies to all objects of legitimate 
ownership, then human beings arc as proper an 
article of commerce as cotton; the statute which 
declares the slave trade piracy is a hideous in- 
iquity, and its exccution would be judicial mur- 

` der. Again, assuming the correctness of the prin- 
ciples already enunciated, it is the imperative duty 
of Congress to provide forthwith, by further legis- 
lation, for the protection of property in slaves in 
the Territories of the United States. Whatever 
else may be said of this species of property, itis 
certainly true that it is regarded by the greater 
portion of Christendom with peculiar repugnance. 


| unspeakable mortification to be compelled, in this 


| the country, and systems of bondage come to be 


The emigration which flows into the Territories is 
very largely composed of men who share in this 
feeling, and the consequence has been that slave- 
holders have felt that their estate in their human 
chattels was entirely insecure, when once removed 
beyond the protection of State sovereignty. To 
say that the Constitution guaranties to the owner 
of property the absolute enjoyment of his rights 
therein, throughout the Federal possessions, and - 
then to refuse a remedy for the violation of those 

rights, is but a’solemn mockery. Nor is this all. 
The same reasoning necessarily interposes the 
limitations of the Constitution against the capa- 
city of the people of a Territory to abolish slavery 
when they come to make their State constitution; 
and every State in this Union, which has emerged 
from. the territorial condition since 1789, and, in so 
doing, has incorporated into its constitution what 
I think I may properly call the anti-slavery clause, 
and hag hitherto relied upon that clause as a suf- 
ficient security for its free system, is to-day in its | 
‘legal conditi 
the Constitution of the United States, as much a 
slave State as South Carolina or Georgia. For 
where, I may ask, did the people, while in their 
territorial condition, as they must have been while 
in theact of making theirconstitution acquire their |! 

ower to abolish slavery within their borders? | 

rom any inherent right soto do? This is vehe- 
mently denied. From any act of Congress?. It 
is expressly affirmed that ongress can confer. no 
such power. From the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States? The answer is an unqualified nega- | 
tive. Whence, then, does this power come? ‘The | 
gentleman from Texas, [Mr. Reacan,]in his very 
able speech gave the only answer of which, upon | 


f 
i 
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on, according to this exposition of |] 


the Democratic theory, the question is susceptible. 
The power is a “ revolutionary” one; against all 
constitutions, alllaws, all governmental authority, 
it eames by “‘ revolution.’? The whole Democratic 
territorial policy is thus reduced toa system, not 
of order, but of disorder; not of regulated law, 
butof chronic anarchy; not of peace and stability, 
but of ‘ revolution.’ wa 
Such are the fundamental principles of the Dem- 
ocratic party, and such are their logical results. 
I meet them in their very beginnings, for it is 
there that we shall find the starting point of diver- | 


subject.. I affirm that property in man does not, 
and cannot exist of natural right. It fills me with 


enlightened age and this Christian Republic, to go 
back to demonstrate the primary truths of com- 
mon morality. But the necessity exists. The 
Democratic organization, extending into every 
town and village in the Confederacy, is fast be- 
coming debauched and demoralized in regard to 
this whole matter. Its leaders teach that slavery 
is right; and the masses everywhere are being 
gradually led—by a course downward in morals 
and backward in civilization—to adopt that teach- 
ing as true. If this doctrine shall become the pre- 
dominant belief throughout the greater portion of | 


justified and approved by the masses of the peo- 
ple, then I beleve that real freedom will speedily 
thereafter disappear from the Republic. 1 repeat, 
therefore, that property in slaves does not and 
cannot exist of natural right.. There is no voice 
of inspiration asserting in man such dominion 
over his fellow-man like that which gave to our 
race ‘* dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over every living thing 
that moveth upon the face of the earth;” and we 
are, therefore, left to rest our judgment upon the 
just instincts of the human heart, and the honest 
guidance of an enlightened conscience. And to 
these I appeal. There is nota literature of any 
people or age which does not depict liberty as 
| better than life, and slavery as worse than death. 
There is not a man in this House who would not 
sooner lie down in his grave than become a bond- 
man; there is not one of us who would not rather 
see the face of his child upturned to him, dead in 
its coffin, than to see that child sold as a slave. 
No promises of sufficient food and decent apparel 
and comfortable shelter, of care in sickness and 
support in old age, could change this preference; | 
and if long ages of servitude have produced, in 
isolated instances, a different choice, the common 
sense of mankind justly finds in such phenom- | 
ena a more conclusive proof of the brutalizing 
influences of bondage. 
for the security of this species of property afford | 
further evidence that it is based upon wrong. 
It is impossible that any relation, right in itself, 
should require such utterly repulsive enactments 
for its maintenance in a civilized society. I have 
to some extent, looked into the statutes and judi- 
cial decisions of those communities where the in- 
stitution prevails, and I find that they compose 
a merciless, remorseless, terrible machinery for 
changing a man into a brute. There is but one 
step wanting to make the work complete: they 
have not yet legalized murder. I find judges of 
the highest tribunals declaring that this fearful 
system is absolutely necessary for the preserva- 
tion of property in man; and when they have 
proved that proposition, they have demonstrated 
that such property cannot originally exist of nat- 
ural right. 

But it is said that, however this may be, we 
must take things as they are; that property in 
man 1s recognized in the Constitution of the Uni- ! 
ted States as legally right, and entitled to the same 
legal protection as other property, wherever that 
Constitution is the organic law of the community ; 
that the Constitution is the organic law of the 
community throughout all the Federal posses- 
sions; that this practical recognition of the legal 
rectitude of slavery is even more potent than | 
would be ‘the universal acknowledgment of the 
right of property in man; for, as things actually | 
are In our system of government, wherever the | 


gence between the two great parties upon this $ 
: erty. 


he laws which are made |} 


|: libert 


| country have held, with great unanimity, that the 
| Constitution of the United States does not become 
| a part of the territorial law until made so by act 
| of Congress, or by the change from the territorial 
i to the State condition. But it is unnecessary to 
: follow that line of argument, and it would lead 
; me too far from my purpose. ; 
My answer to the assumption which I have 
: mentioned is, that the Constitution of the United 
: States nowhere recognizes any natural right of 
property in man, and nowhere creates such legal 
right. The Constitution purposely, carefully, 
guardedly, ignores the very existence of such prop- 
i The slave is represented on this floor as a 
i person, not as a chattel; the clause for the rendi- 
‘tion of fugitives does not purport to restore mer- 
; chandise to its owner, but a debtor to his creditor; 
| representation and direct taxation arc to be appor- 
i tioned among the several States, according to an 
enumeration of persons, not according to an en- 
rollment of property. All that the Constitution 
of the United States does in reference to this spe- 
| cies of property in the States where it exists, is 
| to let it alone; the protection which it enjoys from 
| Federal interference is the protection of State 
| sovereignty, and not of the Constitution; and its 
assurance of the efficiency of that protection is 
found in the provision that ‘the powers not del- 
egated to the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
| the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
ior to the people.” The Constitution nowhere 
undertakes to designate what shall be regarded as 
| property; it does not define property atall. That 
| which the local sovereignty treats as property 
| within ils jurisdiction, is just so far treated as 
| property by „the Constitution; if claimed to be 
; property outside of that jurisdiction, it must pos- 
| sess the natural, generic characteristics of prop- 
erty, which I have shown slavery does not. It 
is, in my judgment, a libel upon the Constitution 
to say that slavery exists anywhere by virtue of 
its provisions. 
| Hever there was an instrument of government 
in the world, that breathed the very spirit of free- 
i dom, it is the Constitution of the United States. 
| It was made “ to establish justice and to secure 
the blessings of liberty;’’ it declares that ‘the 
| privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be 
| suspended,” except in cases of rebellion or inva- 
| sion; that ‘no bill of attainder or ca post facto law 
| Shall be passed;” that “ no title of nobility shall 
| be granted by the United States” it subjects the 
chief Executive Magistrate to’ impeachment; it 
provides that ‘ the trial of all crimes, except in 
cases of impeachment, shall be by jury” of the 
vicinage; it guaranties “to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government;”’ it for- 
bids the enactment of any law by the Federai 
Legislature ‘ respecting an establishment of reli- 
: Zion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or 
abridging the frcedom of speech or of the press, 
or the right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances;”’ it declares that ‘the right of the 
people to keep and beararmsshall not be infringed; 
that the right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against un- 
į reasonable searches and seizures shall not be vio- 
 lateds’’ that ‘*no person shall be deprived of life, 
i y, or property, without due process of law;”? 
; and then, to cover all possible contingencies of 
i danger to the liberties of individuals, it declares 
| that ‘ the enunciation, in the Constitution, of cer- 
| tain rights, shall not be construed to deny or dis- 
| parage others retained by the people;” and there 
| is no word in that instrument, which, even indi- 
rectly, implies that the meaning and application 
of these general terms are to be restricted by any 
considerations of race or lineage. No, sir, not 
one; and those who go about to find such restric- 
ton, are compelled to resort to indirection and 
outside interpretation to accomplish their purpose. 
Every page of the Constitution of the United 
States is radiant with the light of universal lib- 
erty. He who would find there pretext or ex- 
cuse for bondage, must turn his back upon that 
light, and grope his way among the shadows of 
distorted and doubtful construction, 

Why, sir, what were the statesmen of the last 
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Constitution prevails, except where checked and 
limited by State sovereignty, there is thus super- 

added to natural right the guarantee of positive | 
law. I might reply to this assuniption, that the | 
best expounders of constitutional law in this | 


i| which had bound the colonie 
| What were they doing whe 


; century about, when they affixed their signatures 


to the instrument that severed the political ties 
sto Great Britain? 
n they framed this Con- 


stitution, about which we dispuie so much? “Our 
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institutions,” answers Reverdy Johnson, in his 
pamphiet, ‘arc redolent of freedom. For freedom 
our ancestors contended during seven years of 
trial. It was her teachings that inspired and sup- 
ported them during their fearful struggle.”? Frec- 
dom, I ask, then—for whom, or for what? For 
the owners of capital, or the possessors of the 
soil, alone? Not at all, sir; not at all. The free- 
dom whose teachings inspired and supported our 
ancestors, was the freedom of man, of all races, 
in all ranks, and of every lineage. It is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of ourrevolutionary war, 
that it was fought upon this principle. Universal 
equality in political rights, and the indefeasible 
tile of all men to social and civil liberty, were the 
foundations of the great argument by which it was 
justified. Other nations, in other times, had con- 
tended for the rights of kings and princes. The 
wars which history recounts, had been the strug- 
gles of Governments for conquest or defense. “In 
their beginning and in their ending, little thought 
had been taken for the masses who bore their bur- 
dens; the causcs of both lay hidden in the caprice 
of monarchs, the pride of aristocracies, the ava- 
rice of capitalists, or the exigencies of commerce. 

With our fathers the case was very different. 
From whatever causes of unjustifiable taxation 
the collision may originally have occurred, in the 
solemn document which they put forth as their 
justification for taking up arms, they based every- 
thing upon the right of man, by virtue of his 
humanity, to political equality and civil liberty. 
It has been said that the language used had no 
reference to any other than the white race; I can 
bring you, sir, hundreds of expressions in the 
writings of the revolutionary fathers and of the 
framers of the Constitution, wherein slavery is 
spoken of as antagonistic to the principles of the 
Declaration; every one of which expressions is 
utterly meaningless, tuless those principles were 
intended to be as universal in their application as 
the race of man. The doctrine of the Declaration | 
has been called a ‘ glittering generality; but two | 
of those to whose hands was committed the draft- 
ing of that instrument were Benjamin Franklin 
and Roger Sherman; and neither the shrewd sense | 
of the Boston printer, or the sterling judgment of 
the Connecticut shoemaker, was likely to be be- 
trayed into the adoption of rhetorical formulas. 
In all nations, and in all ages, the masses of man- 
kind have been, as they ever must be, composed 
of those who live by the labor of their hands; 
the theory of kingly and aristocratic rule’ has 
been, and of American Democracy now is, that 
for those masses servitude is the normal, fitting, 
and safe condition; the theory of the statesmen 
of 1776 and of the Republicans of 1860 is, that for 
those masses liberty 1s right, and safest, and best. 

I appreciate the difficulties which surround the 
practical application of the latter theory in a so- 
ciety where slavery has existed for centuries, and | 
become interwoven, with the social relations and j 
the interest of capital; and J rejoice that no polit- 
ical duty demands of me a solution of those diffi- | 
culties; but that such practical application ought | 
to be made, whenever and wherever a new com- 
munity is being established, I cannot doubt; and | 
both history and the language of the Constitution, 
as already cited, prove conclusively, that such | 
also was the opinion of the founders of this Gov- 
ernment. In the affairs of States and nations, as | 
in those of individuals, no violation of the prin- 
ciples of moral rectitude can cver be practically 
expedient. Evil, however fair it may seem, and 
to whatever extent it may be disguised by specious 
names, will in the end work out only evil, And 
such, if I may believe the concurrent testimony į 
of many of the purest patriots, the most upright | 
statesmen, and the most judicious citizens of that | 
portion of the Gonfederacy in which the institu- | 
tion exists, hag been its practical result there. As 
I before remarked, I will not weary the House 
with stale quotations; but if I can place any re- | 
jiance upon the evidence of such men as Jefferson, 
Madison, and George Mason, or, at a later period, 
of McDowell, Faulkner, and F. J. Marshall, all 
capable eye-witnesses of the effects which they 
portray, and all loyal and upright southern gen- 
yemen, slavery is the fruitful parent of ignorance, 
poverty, and vice; destructive of those essential | 
elements of all true popular liberty, freedom of į 
speech, of the press, and of political action, and || 
especially injurious to the comfort and happiness || 
of the laboring classes of freemen. 
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Í this Union, which is, of all others, the most positive ; an 


| then, slavery superadds the still further one of being a cause 


| with the rights or interests‘of a single freeman 
| north of Mason and Dixon’s line,” and asked, 


i| ible as well as you. 


| distant future. 


| lipas, shall feel with 


It is no reply to these statements, to say that | 
the opinions of the last century were formed while 
the slave trade was in full operation; that infa- 
mous trafic had long ceased at the time of the 
memorable debate in the Virginia House of Dele- 
gates in.1832, but the language of the statesmen 
of that Commonwealth was as decided, at the 
later period, as that of their fathers had been. 
The able and truthful men, whom I have named, 
spoke of facts, as they existed under their own 
observation in 1787 and 1832. If they told the 
truth, thosc facts remain as the basis of legitimate 
argument, however much a new gencration may 
have departed from the speculative faith of their 
fathers. 

To these considerations of expediency should 
be added another, which operates very power- 
fully upon my political conduct. While I have 
no particular apprehension for the safety of the 
Unton, I am yet fully sensible of the manifold 
advantages which we derive from its existence. 
Every measure, which has even a remote tend- 
ency to weaken the ties which bind the Confed- 
cracy together, should be sternly opposed; and I 
know of no measure, whose tendencies in that 
direction are more obvious to a reflecting mind, 
than the schemes now so prevalent for the exten- 
sion of slavery. Upon this topic, permit me to 
quote the opinions of Governor McDowell, of | 
Virginia, a statesman whose high intellectual at- 
tainments were only equaled by the generous 
qualities of his heart. He says: 

“ The existence of slavery creates a political interest in 


interest, which, in relation to those who do not possess it, 
is adversary and exclusive; one which marks the manners 
of our country by a correspondent distinction, and is sow- 
ing broadcast amongst us, both in our official and private 
intercourse, the seeds òf unkindness and suspicion. On 
this interest geographical parties have been formed; onits 
maintenance or restriction the bitterest struggles have been 
waged; and, asit contains an ingredient of political power in 
our Federal councils, it will always be the subject of strug- 
gle” * * * “ Slaveholding and non-slaveholding | 
must necessarily constitute the characteristic feature of our 
country—imust necessarily form the broad and indivisible 


and does comprehend in the jeatousies which now surround 
it, the smothered and powerful, but, I trust, not the irreststi- 
ble causes of future dismemberment. 7’ all of its other evils, 


of national dissension, of being a fixed and repulsive element 
between the different members of our Republic—itself impell- 
ing with strong tendency, and aggravating all smaller tend- 
encies to political distrust, alienation, and hostility.” 

The Virginia statesman from whose lips these 
words of almost prophetic wisdom fell in 1832, 
had the discernment to perceive, and the manli- 
ness to declare, that if disunion was to be appre- | 
hended at all, the causes of apprehension were to | 
be found, not in opposition to slavery, but in sla- 
very itself. To give those causes greater force and 
permanence by expanding and strengthening this 
disorganizing system, is to act the part of the 
madman who applies the torch to his own habi- 
tation. 

A very able gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Lamar,] to whom I always listen with pleasure, 
however much I may dissent from his opinions, 
in the course ofan interlocutory discussion some 
wecks since, asserted that those who are striving 
for the expansion of slavery are “ seeking colo- 
nization and empire in a manner not inconsistent 


with great carnestness of manner, what there was 
in that for usto complain of. To which Lanswer: 
your proposition, from your stand point, may 
seem conclusive; from mine, it is utterly falla- 
cious. Grant that we both seck expansion and į 
colonization; we do it under a common Govern- | 
ment and a common flag, and are both responsi- 
ble for the character and effects of the expansion | 
ofeach. We seek to carry with us no system of 
social or political economy which either you or 
we believe to be hateful to God or unjust to man; 
you desire to spread. abroad a system which we 
believe to be both, and to do so under the protec- 
tion óf a Government for which we are respons- 
We are both acting, not for 
the present only, but for the immediate and the | 
Our children, ag well-as yours, 
are to remember, with unavailing-shame and sor- 
row, that their fathers entailed upon them an in- | 


stitution whose evil tendencies I have already 
portrayed. When the descendants of the slaves | 
whom you shall export to Chihuahua or Tamau- | 


E. 


in them those aspirations for ii rights of all its other citizens, 


liberty which, sooner or later, will kindle in every 
human heart, it must be our arms as wellas yours 
that shall quench those aspirations in darkness 
and blood. Upon us, as well as upon-you, will 
devolve the duty of betraying the fugitive from 
Sonora or Colorado. You tell us exultingly that 
the negro has twenty Representatives upon this 
floor; itis our concern, as well as. yours, when 
you demand the admission of a half score- more 
to represent the degraded bondmen of Cuba. 
Having now attempted to show that the Demo- 
cratic party, asan organization, is committed to the 
principle that slavery is in accordance with natural 
right, and is so expressly recognized and guaran- 
tied, to use the phrase of the day, by the Consti- 
tution of the United States ‘that there is thereby 
superadded to the obligations of natural right, the 
authority of positive law for Hs expansion every- 
where in the Federal territories; that, in addition 
to the sanctions of natural right and positive law, 
a true expediency justifies such expansion; and 
having further attempted to show that all these 
doctrines are unsound in theory, wrong in morals, 
and vicious in tendency, I am next Jed*to consider 
the position of that portion of the Democratie 
organization which stands without the pale of 
full party communion upon these topics. I sup- 
pose that I may, with propriety, look to the opin- 
ions most recently avowed by Mr. Doveras, for 
the principles which are embraced by this class 
of politicians; and, if I truly understand those 
opinions, they are, to my mind, more detestable 
in morals, and worse in logic, than the doctrines 
which I have already considered. I have said that 
the starting-point of divergence between the great 
parties, is found in the question, “Is it right or 
wrong to establish slavery???’ The Democrat in 
full communion asserts the former, and reasons 
properly cnough upon his theory of morality; I 
aver the latter, and endeavor to reason in like 
manner. But to Mr. Doveras, right and wrong, 
in this affair, are matters of profound indifference. 


‘| IXe ignores morality altogether, His confession of 


interest upon which parties will combine, and which will || faithisapolitical atheism. Heovades the question 


of expedicncy in like manner. Is slavery the bless- 
ing that its friends claim it to be, or a curse, as its 
enemies assert? How is it to affect the prosperity 
of the future States of the Confederacy, the hap- 
þiness of the coming gencrations of the people? 
To such inquiries he returns no‘ answer; in fact, 
he asserts that he does not care how they are an- ` 
swered. For aught that he knows or cares, sla- 
yery is just as good as freedom, freedom just as 
bad as slavery; cach no better and no worse than 
the other, A position more vicious in morals or 
more utterly devoid of the first elements of states- 
manship, L have never encountered in political 
study. {tis an attempt to arbitrate between con- 
flicting principles, by renouncing all principle. It 
strives to adjust permanent antagonisms by the 
shallowest of temporary expedients. It is ex- 
actly adapted to the wants of swindling politicians 
and lying demagogues. It proceeds from a source 
where sélfish ambition, untiring energy, shuffling 


' inconsistency, and brazen assurance, are the chief 


qualities which excite the public attention, _ Itis 
now secking to evade responsibility, by shifting 
to the judicial the proper duties of the legislative 
department. Faithless to everything except per- 
sonal ambition, it has taught all parties and all 
sections that it cannot be trusted beyond the con- 
třacted circle of its own selfish interests. It is 
destined to be crushed out, as it ought to be 
crushed out, in the struggle which is going on 
between parties thoroughly in earnest, and each 
animated by convictions of right and duty. 
In conclusion, I will indicate the measures which 


|| seem to me proper, in order to prevent the further 


extension of slavery. My own principles, as 
already set forth, clearly forbid all Federal inter- 
ference with the institution in the States where 
it exists. Abolitionisis, properly so called, de- 
nounce the Constitution, because it does not give 
to the Gencral Government the power of inter- 
vention; and denounce us because, notwithstand- 
ing that fact, we love and stand by the Constitu- 
tion. Duty and responsibility are correlative terms. 


| No political responsibility for. the existence of 


slavery in the States reaches me; and I have, there- 
fore, no political duty to discharge, in, relation ta 
its extinction there, And, beyond this, as a cit- 
izen of the Republic, I am bound, in my jude 
ment, to respect the local as well as the Federal 
To interfere by 
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slave; to aid or encourage what are termed under- 
ground railroads, or other secret machinery, for 
the violation of those local rights, is a violation 
of my own obligations, and should be frowned 
apon by every loyal citizen. And by, if possible, 
still more solemn obligations, am I bound not to 
interfere. with’ violence. There is no evil with 
which God, in his anger, has ever visited this 
earth, that will compare, in manifold horrors, with 
servile insurrection; and for that reason, among 
others, do I pray that He, in his mercy, in His 
own good time and way, will remove the evil of : 
slavery from all our borders; but the man who, | 
in the full possession of his mental faculties, goes 
into a slave State, with force and strong hand, to |, 
wrest the bondman from his master, and persists 
in his effort to the Sacrifice of human life—how- 
ever unselfish hismotives, however lofty his cour- 
age, however Christianlike his fortitude—is guilty 
of murder; and no one, not even the wife of his 
bosom or the child of his old age, can demand, 
upon any principle of human or Divine justice, 
that the stern sentence with which the law visits 
that crime should not be executed. 

Nor do I believe it to be at present necessary 
that Congress should endeavor, by prohibitory 
legislation, to exclude the system from the Terri- 
tories which we already possess. I have no doubt 
of the power of Congress so to do; but it is often 
neither necessary or expedient to exercise ac- 
knowledged powers. Ido notconsider the Supreme 
Court as having made a judicial decision upon this 
subject. Its members have expressed a political | 
opinion, not called for by the case, which is en- 
titled to the same respect as a similar opinion 
uttered by an equal number of able, upright, and 
earned men in any other station would be, and 
no more. The time may come when this power 
of the Federal Legislature will again be called 
into requisition, as it so frequently was during 
the sixty years which succeeded the formation of 
the Government. At present, I see no necessity 
Yor its exercise. The greater portion of our or- 

sanized Territories is already secure against the 
ingress of slavery. The organic acts which called 
the remainder into political existence provide ex- 
pressly that such of their territorial laws as shall 

e disapproved by Congress shall become null 
and void. Whenever a Territorial Legislature is 
mad enough or venal enough to enact a slave code, 
I would exercise the power thus conferred upon 
Congress, and annihilate the iniquitous statute. 
In every uct for the organization of future Terri- 
tories, I would incorporate the same clause, and 
execute it In like manner, whenever a similar oc- 
casion should arise. I would endeavor to restrain 
that insane lust of dominion which is perpetually 
seeking foreign:acquisition and is fast becoming 
the bane of the Republic. I would elect a Pres- | 
ident of the old Republican faith, whose execu- ii 
tive and judicial officers, everywhere, should be | 

overned, in the discharge of their duties, by fidel- | 
ity to the Constitution and the laws, as steadily | 
construed and enforced for more than sixty years | 
after the formation of this Government. I would | 
enact a Homestead law, which, by the bestowal | 
of unbought titles to the soil, should invite the 
laboring freemen of the United States to lay the 
foundations of civilized society throughout all 
our Territories, under the benign influences of | 
universal industry and all-pervading liberty; and | 
if my fellow-citizens of the slaveholding States 
desired it, I would pledge the revenues of the 
Government for the purchase of a region beyond 
our present limits, wherein to colonize their sur- | 
plus servile population, afar from irritating con- | 
tact with another and a prouder race. And then, | 
sir, | would risk slavery extension! 

In doing all this, 1 believe that I should not vio- | 
late any constitutional right of any man, or class | 
of men, in the Confederacy; I believe that { should 
not prejudice the real interests of any part or sec- 
tion of the country; } believe that I should be 
doing that which is best for the present genera- 
tion, and which will be best for the cenerations 
that are to come after us. I should have no ap- 
prehension of disunion, or rebellion, or civil con- 
vulsion of any kind. I know that the people of 
my section are true to the integrity of the Repub- |! 
lic; and I believe that the people of all sections are. | 
The mutterings of treason, the gasconade of seces- i 
10n, the senseless bravado about disunion, do not || 
come from thé popular heart anywhere, They || 


| gentleman may understand that I was denying the 


i 
to wait for ‘‘ overt acts.” I do not doubt that they 
will be found just as unwilling to commit ‘overt 
acts.” Common sense, I trust, has not yet en- 
tirely forsaken them; when it shall do so, they | 
may find, too late, that it has not forsaken the | 
constituencies which sent them here. | 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Missouri, obtained the | 
floor. 

Mr. REAGAN. I do not wish to make a 
speech. I only ask the attention of the commit- | 
tee for one moment, in order that I may be cor- | 
rectly understood in the position I have hereto- 
fore taken, and to which the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Ferry] calls attention. I did not 
interrupt the gentleman, because he had signified 
his unwillingness to be interrupted in the progress 
of his remarks. 

The speech of the gentleman was evidently de- 
signed to indicate not only the doctrines of the 
Demoératic party, but also the doctrines of the 
Republican party, upon the.questions which he 
discussed; and To has referred to the position 
which I took on a former occasion, as indicating 
the doctrines of the Democratic party, in a way 
which, it seems to me, excludes the idea that he 
could have correctly understood what I did say. 

Iwas not discussing the abstract question of 
liberty. Twas not assuming that the Democratic 
party had taken the*position that it was against 
natural right to abolish slavery; for that was not 
the question I was discussing, or the object I had 
in view. I simply wish now to say that was not 
the point which I presented. I was only discuss- 
ing the powers of the people of a Territory in 
their territorial capacity, and the powers of Con- 
gress, under the Constitution, over the question 
of slavery in the Territories; and I denied that 
either the people of a Territory, in their territorial 
capacity, or the Congress of the United States, in 
its capacity as a Congress, had the authority to 
abolish property of any description in a Terri- 
tory. I maintained that slaves were property, 
and are so recognized by the Constitution of the 
United States; and that, as such, they stood upon 
the same basis as other property in the T'errito- 
ries; and that theassumption that that property, or 
that any property, could be destroyed, wasagainst 
the principles of natural right and natural justice. 


When I said that slavery could onty be abolished || 


in a Territory by an act of revolution, the asser- 
tion rested on the idea, that when the people come 
to organize a government, they organize it in ref- 
erence to all the existing rights of that people, 
assembled together for the purpose of framing | 
that government, each having his rights of prop- 
erty, as well as his rights of person; and that any 
act which destroys property is an assumption 
upon the part of the majority to destroy the rights 
of the minority; that whether the act applies to 


; property in slaves, property in horses, property 


in machinery, or whatever it may apply to, it is | 
the despotic assumption of power by the majority 
to destroy the rights of the minority. par 
The doctrine I laid down was, that the authority 
exists as a revolutionary. right, but that it does 
not exist as a legal right. The doctrine has been 
sustained, as I said at the time, by the adjudica- 
tion of the Supreme Court of the United States, ! 
as well as the supreme courts of many, and per- 
haps all, of the States in this Union, that the peo- 
ple in their primary condition, when they assem- 
ble for the purpose of organizing a government, 
may have conflicting interests to settle; and that, 
if they assume the power to destroy 
disregard of the rights of citizens, there is no tri- 
Sunal to which such aggrieved persons can ap- 
peal. . 
I simply wish to state my position so that the 


1 


legal authority of Congress or of the people of a 
Territory, in their territorial capacity, to deprive 
any man of his property; that there is no princi- 
ple of right, no principle of law, no principle of 
justice, hy which such a deprivation can take 


i 
i 
i 
|; 
i 
| 
| 
i 
place. Į admitted that it was the received doc- | 


|| common with all other kinds of 


property in | 


principle of action; that when a people came to- 
gether to forma government for themselves in 
| common, they had a right to expect protection in 
| common, by that government, to all their property 
: of whatever class or description. But if the sov- 
! ereign authority ofa State should not destroy a 
i right of property, whether in slaves or other 
‘ things, then every intendment of law and-natural 


ji reason gives it the legal right of protection in 


property. 

In reference to the question as to whether the 
i system of slavery is productive of the grievous 
| evils to which he refers, and is fruitful of igno- 
| rance and barbarism, if I were disposed to enter 
| into an argument, the first answer I would make 
| on that point would be to direct the attention of 
|, that gentleman to the condition of the four million 
i of negroes in the southern States, and then ask 
|! him, uponhisconvictionsof truth and conscience, ` 
|i if they are not happier, more blest, and better 
| protected in life and person, than any equal num- 
ber of that race on the face of the earth? Andif 
so, as I think they unquestionably are, slavery 
is to them a blessing. 

If I were called upon to express an opinion on 
| the abstract question of liberty between people 
| of the white race under the same Government, I 
would vindicate that liberty as earnestly as any 
gentleman here. If I talked of the equality of 
: Africans in Africa, I might take the same ground 
|; there. When, however, I come to speak of the 
| condition of things under this Government, where 
the white and black races exist together; one, the 
white race, capable of self-government, and the 
| other, the black race, incapable of self-govern- 
| ment; when I see that the latter is bèst protected 
| and most happy by being in subordination to the 
| intelligence and authority of the former, and that 
|; the former is securing the best interests of haman- 
| ity by retaining the latter in their subject condi- 
| tion, I must dissent entirely from the position 
| taken by the gentleman from Connecticut. While 
| I regard his speech as able, yet I believe it is 
; founded upon a false theory. ‘I dissent entirely 

from the heory of his speech, as applied to the 
existing condition of things in this Government; 
and disagree with him as to many of his facts. 
I think they ¢an be easily and successfully con- 
troverted, but shall not now go into their discus- 
sion. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Missouri, took the floor. 

Mr. PHELPS. My colleague yields to me; 
; and I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the 
Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. Wasu- 
BURNE, Of Illinois, reported that the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union had, ac- 
cording to order, had the Union generally under 
consideration, and particularly the President’s 
annual message, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


CONTESTED ELECTIONS. P 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask unanimous consent of 
the House to present the memorial and evidence 
Jof William A. Howard, contesting the seat of 
| Georcx B. Cooper; and I move that they be re- 
| ferred to the Committee of Elections, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. PHELPS. Let the memorial only be or- 
dered to be printed, for that is the usual ‘course, 
| Mr. MORRILL. Very well. 

_ There being no objection, Mr. Morrii’s mo- 
tion was then agreed to. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. I present the.memorial of 
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|| Francis P. Blair, contesting the seat of J. R. Bar- 


i RETT; and move that it be referred to the Com- 
; mittee of Elections, and ordered to be printed 

The motion was agreed to. 3 

Mr. HOUSTON. Was the evidence in the first 
case ordered to be printed? 

Mr. PHELPS. It was not. 

Mr. HOUSTON. 1 insist that the evidence in 
such cases shall first be referred to the Committee 
of Elections, and that it shall be decided by them 
| whether or not it shall be printed. 


1 
H 
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1860. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Mr. PHELPS. 
adjourn. 
Mr. FLORENCE. Imovethat when the House 


1 move that the House do now 


adjourns, it adjourn to meet on Monday next. I} 


do not desire to delay the public business; and if 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means will say that we shall be able to-morrow 
to act upon the Post Office appropriation bill, I 
will withdraw my motion. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think we shall be ready 
to act upon 1t to-morrow. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Then I withdraw my mo- 
tion. Ido not wish to be an obstruction to the 
payment of the public creditors. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I renew it. The 
Senate have adjourned over; and even if we do | 
act upon the bill to-morrow, we cannot make any 
progress. 

The motion to adjourn over was rejected. | 

And then (at a quarter to four o'clock, p. m.) | 
the House adjourned. i 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, | 
Sarurpay, February 11, 1860. | 
` The House metat twelve o’clock, m. Prayer i 


by, Rev. J. L. ELLioTT. 
he Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


SOLDIERS OF 1812. 


Mr.MAYNARD. I present the following pre- 
amble and joint resolutions of the Legislature of | 
Tennessee. * f 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


Whereas, among the soldiers of the war of 1812, who 
still survive, many are in indigent circumstances, and un- 


able from age and infirmity to earn a living: and whereas, į 


itis a just principle in a free Government, that those who 
defend the country in a great and perilous straggle should 
not only be fairly compensated, but liberally rewarded, and 
especially preserved from want: Therefore— 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Tennes- 
see, That our Senators and Representatives in’ Congress 
be, and they are hereby, most respectfully requested and 
urged to use their aid and influence in the passage of a 
law appropriating to each soldier of the war of 1812 with 
Great Britain, and all the Indian wars of that date, who 
served as long as three months, six hundred and forty acres 
of land, to be located in any part of the public domain not 


otherwise appropriated, or a full-pay pension of five years ! 


instead thereof, at the option of the soldier. 

Resolved, That the benefits of such law should apply to 
the. widow and minor children of such soldiers, who still 
survive, in such proportion as a sound discretion may dic- 
tate. 

Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and resolutions 
be forwarded by the Governor to each of our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. 

W.C. WHITTHORNE, 
Speaker of the Iouse of Representatives. 
TAZ. W. NEWMAN, 
Speaker of the Senate. 
Adopted November 2, 1859. 
A true copy: J. E. R, Ray, Secretary of State. 


Mr. MAYNARD. I move that the 
upon the table, and ordered to be printed. 
The motion was agreed to. 


COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House reports 
of the Court of Claims, numbered from 199 to 
244 inclusive, and, by unanimous consent of the 
Flouse, adverse reports were referred to the Com- 
mittce of the Whole House on the Private Calen- 
dar, and ordered to be printed’ and favorable re- 
ports were referred to the Committee of Claims. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the 
Chair, in conformity with the usual practice, will 
direct that such bills from the Court of Claimsas 
were left undisposed of at the adjournment of the 
Thirty-Fifth Congress shall be again referred to 
the Committee of Claims, and that the adverse 
reports shall be restored to the Private Calendar. 

There being no objection, it was ordered ac- 
cordingly. 

LAWS OF TERRITORIES, ETC. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 


be laid 


copy of the laws of the Territory of Washington; | 


which was referred to the Committee on Territo- 
ries, 
Also, a copy of the laws of the last Territorial 


Legislature of Oregon; which was referred to the | 


Committee on Territories. a 

Also, evidence taken in the contested election 
case from Kentucky; which was referred to the 
Committee of Elections. 


EXCUSE FROM SERVICE ON COMMITTEE. 
Mr GARNETT. I ask to be excused from 


service upon the Committee for the District of 
Columbia. : 

The suenion was put; and Mr. GARNETT was 
excused. 


~ 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. I ask leave to have 
the papers in the case of Frederick Stevens with- 
drawn from the files of the House, and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

* The SPEAKER. That can be done under the 
rules, by filing notice with the Clerk. 


MAIL COMMUNICATION WITH MEXICO. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE, by unanimous con- 
sent, presented a copy of a resolution adopted b 
the New York Chamber of Commerce on the 5th 
of January, 1860, as follows: 

“ Resolved, As the sense of this Chamber, that the inter- 
est of American commerce will be promoted by the increase 
of the direct means of mail communication with Mexico.” 

The resolution was referred to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


NATURALIZATION LAWS. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I ask leave to in- 
troduce bills to be referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

The Clerk read the title of a bill, as follows: 

A bill to amend the naturalization laws. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I ask that the bill 
may have its second reading. 

Mr. FENTON. I object to the introduction 
of the bill. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. If the gentleman 
will withdraw his objection, I will ask that the 


i bill be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ı Mr. FENTON. When the States are called, 
we shall all have an equal opportunity to intro- 
duce bill . 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I hope there will 
be no objection. 

Mr. FENTON. Objection is made to the in- 
troduction of any bills. 


OFFICERS IN TIE TERRITORIES. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Then I will ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a bill granting to 
the people of the several organized Territories of 
the United States the right to provide, throfigh 
their respective Legislatures, for the appointment 
or election of their judges, Governorg,and all other 
territorial officers, in such mode and manner as 
such Legislature may by law determine. 

Mr. BURNETT. I object. It is not in order. 


OFFICIALS IN ILLINOIS. 
Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Then T ask unani- 


mous consent to introduce two resolutions calling | 


upon the Departments for information, and I hope 
there will be no objection to them. I send them 
to the Clerk. 

The Clerk read one of the resolutions, as fol- 


lows: ` 
Resolved, That the heads of the Executive Departments 


i be, and they are hereby, respectfully requested to communi- 


cate to this House the following information, as far as they 
may be in possession of the same, in their respective Depart- 
ments. 1. The names of all persons appointed to, and re- 
moved from, office in the State of Illinois, by the present 
Administration, designating the respective dates of such 
appointments and removals, and the character of the office 
filled by cach appointee. 2. A copy of all petitions, ietters, 
reimonstrances, and other papers, upon which such appoint- 
ments and removals were respectively made, now, or 
which may have been, on file in their respective Depart- 


| ments. 


Mr.GARNETT. Jobject. Iobject to every- 
thing out of the regular order of business. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Then I believe I 
have the right to move to suspend the rules. 

The SPEAKER. Such a motion is not in 
order to-day. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I ask to have the 
other resolution read for information. If gentle- 
men object to resolutions, I want them to do so 
knowing what they object to. ; 

Mr. GARNETT. I call the gentleman from 


| Hlinois to order. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. If resolutions are 
to be suppressed, I want the House to know 
what they are. 


Mr. BARKSDALE. If the resolutions were 


| in order, nobody would object to them; but they |; 


are out of order. 
POST OFFICE DEFICIENCY BILL. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Iam directed by the Com- 


mittee of Ways and Means to report back the |! 


* 


Post Office deficiency bill, with a report, which I 
+ 
ask the Clerk to read. ; P A 

The report was read, as follows: 

The Committee of Ways and Means, to whom was re~ 
ferred the amendments of the,Senate of the United States 
to bill (H. R. No. 1) making appropriations to defray the de- 
ficiencies in the appropriations for the service of the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1859, 
and in part for the support of the Post Office Department for 
the year ending 30th June, 1860, have had the same under 
consideration, and beg leave to report as follows:  ; 

They recommend that the House of Representatives 
agree to the tst, 2d, 3d, and 4th amendments of the Sen- 
‘ate, and that the House disagree to the 5th and 6th amend- 
ments of the Senate. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the bill and - 
the accompanying amendments’be referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the House now 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, with a view to take up the 
amendments just referred to that committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The House accordingly resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Grow in the chaira . 

The CHAIRMAN. The first business before 
the committee is the annual message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the committee 
pontpone, for the present, the consideration of the 

resident’s message. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the commit- 
tee now take up the Senate amendments to the 
Post Office deficiency bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The Clerk proceeded to read the amendments 
of the Senate; after which they were taken up sep- 
arately for consideration. 

Mr. MAYNARD. As the bill has not been 
rinted, I ask that, in each casc, the section may 
e read as amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will so direct 
the Clerk. 

First amendment: 

Page 2, section two, add the following at the end of the 
section: 

“For wrapping- paper, mail-bags, blanks, and paper for the 
same, mail-locks, keys, and stamps, postage stamps, and 
stamped euvelopes;” so that the section, as amended, 
would read : 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, towards the sup- 
port of the Post Office Department (or the fiscal year ending 
the 30th of June, 1860, the sum of $4,000,000; payable out 
of any money in the Treasury arising from the revenues of 
the Post Office Department, is hereby appropriated, and the 
further sum of $2,400,000 is hereby appropriated, payable 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated; said sums to be expended, in conformity with the 
provisions of the act of the 2d day of July, 1836, in the 
payment exclusively of compensation to postmasters and 
clerks in their offices, mail depredations, and special agents, 
and for the transportation of the mails, for wrapping-paper, 
mail-bags, blanks, and paper for the same, mail-locks, keys, 
and stamps, postage stamps, and stamped envelopes. _ 


The Committee of Ways and Means recom- 
mend a concurrence in this amendment. 
The amendment was concurred in. 


Second amendment: 

Page 2, section three, line three, after the word “ eom- 
mence,” strike out the words “one month,” and insert 
“sixty days ;”’ so that the section, as amended, would read : 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, "hat interest, at the 
rate of six per centum per annum, to commence sixty days 
after the expiration of the quarter in which the service was 


i| rendered, to the date of the approval of this act, shall be 


paid on all sums found due to the contractors for carrying 
the mail; and that a sum sufficient to pay the same be, and 
is hereby, appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

The Committee of Ways and Means recom- 
mend a concurrence in this amendment, 

The amendment was concurred in. 


Third amendment: 

Page 2, section three, line four, after the word *ren- 
dered,” insert * but in no case prior to the Ist day of May, 
1859.7? 

The Committee of Ways and Means gecom- 
mend a concurrence in this amendment, 

The amendment was concurred in, 


Fourth amendment: 

At the end of section three, insert as follows: 

“ Provided, That such intercstshal) be payable only to the 
| contractors themselves; and the same is hereby declared 
to bein full of all damages, by reason of failure or delay in 
payment; and the same shal be reeeipted for accordingly 5 


i! but no interest shali be allowed on payments for the last 
i| quarter, ending the 3ist of December, 18595” so that the 


| entire section, as amended, would read: 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That interest, at the 
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rate of six per centum per annum, to comménce sixty days 
‘after the expiration of the quarterin which the service was 
rendered, but.in no case prior tothe ist day of May, 1859, 
tothe date of the approval of this act, shall be paid on all 
sums found due’ to the contractors for carrying the maiis; 
‘and thata sufficient sum to pay the same be, and is hereby, 
‘appropriated out of any mortey in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated: Provided, That such interest shall. be 
payable only, to the contractors themselves ; and the same 
is hereby declared to be in full of all damages by reason of 
failure or delay in payment, and the same shall be receipted 
for accordingly ; but no interest shall be allowed on pay- 
ments for the last quarter, ending the 31st of December, 
859. . 
-The Committee of Ways and Means recom- 
mend a concurrence in this amendment, 


The amendment was concurred in. 


Mr. DUELL. I move to amend the section by 
inserting after the words, “ carrying the mail,” 
as follows: 


And that interest, at the same rate, be paid to contract- 
ors for furnishing leather maf) pouchés to the Post Office 
Department, on all sams due to such contractors, to be com- + 
puted from the time such unpaid accounts were audited to | 
the date of the approval of this act. 


Mr. BOCOCK. I rise to a question of order. 
1 want to know at what point that amendment 
comes in, If it is an amendment to the Senate’s 
amendment, I shall not raise a question upon it; 
but.if itis an amendment to the original text, it 
is not in order, for the original bill is not amend- 
able. j 

Mr. DUELL. I think the Senate have sub- 
stantially amended the entire bill. Jn this third 
section they have stricken out certain words and 
inserted other words in more than one instance, 
They have also made an addition at the end of 
the section, providing that the payment of inter- 
ést shall be payable only to the contractors them- 
selves; and that it shall be in full of all damages. 
T think, therefore, that the amendment is in order 
to any portion of the section. 

Mr. BOCOCK. What I desire to know is, 
whether the amendment is offered as an amend- 
ment to the Senate’s amendment, or to the original 
bill? i 

Mr. DUELL. The amendment was prepared 
to be offered to the original bill as it passed this 
House. If that is not in order, however, I will 
offer it to the amendment of the Senate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Atwhat point of the Sen- 
ate amendment does the gentleman propose to 
insert his amendment? 

Mr. DUELL. I desire to have it come in pre- 
ceding the Senate amendment at the close of the 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. That would be an amend- 
ment to. the original bill, which is not in order. 

Mr. DUELL. ‘Then I will have it inserted at 
the end of the amendment of the Senate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 
Virginia insist upon his point of order? 

Mr. BOCOCK. 
Though in form it ig an amendment to the amend- | 
ment, it is, in reality, an amendment to the ori- | 
ginal bill. | 

Mr. BURNETT. Do I understand the gen- 
tleman from Virginia to withdraw his point of | 
order? : 

Mr. BOCOCK. I withdraw it; though, at the 
same time, think it is not strictly in order. 

Mr. BURNETT. , I will make the point of | 
order, then, that the amendment is not germane | 
to the amendment of the Senate. The Chair wil | 
perecive that the amendmentis really made to the 
original bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will direet the | 
Clerk to report the amendment of the Senate, so 
that he may determine whether the gentleman’s 
amendment is germane or not. 

_ TheClerk read the provision of the bill to which 
it was proposed to attach the amendment. 


TheCHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New | 


| the purpose of adopting a measure so salutary : 


York repuses to amend the Senate amendment 
providing for payment to a class of creditors not 


named in the original bill. The gentleman from | 


Kentucky raises the point of order that the amend- 
mentis notin order. The Chairrules the amend- | 
ment out of order upon the ground stated. 

The Senate amendment was concurred in. 


The next amendment of the Senate was read 
as follows: ` 


E Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Superintend- | 
ent of the Publie. Printing be required to procure the print- 
ing of the Post Office blanks by contract, after thirty days’ 
publie notice, and to award said contract, for the. usùal 
period of Post Office contracts, to the hidde who ofiera to 


? 


It is not striclly in order. |; 


| print the said blanks at the greatest per centum deduction | 


ing of the Executive Departments; and that all Jaws or 
parts of laws now in foree, in relation to the printing of 


repealed. ”? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to | 
say a few words in regard to this amendment, 
Every member of the Committee of Ways and 
Means is, I believe, in favor of the amendment if 
ingrafted on an original bill, but here the com- | 
mittee regard it as an attempt, on the part of th 
Senate, to introduce measures of general legisla- 
tion changing existing law in an ‘appropriation 
| bill. This is a piactice which has grown up with- 
i in the lastfew years, and the Committee of Ways 
and Means deem it their duty, at once, to puta stop 
to it, and we have determined, so far as we can, 
to resist the adoption of all propositions looking 
| to a change in existing law, by amendments upon 
appropriation bills. The theory of appropriation 
| bills-is, that they shall provide money to carry on 


to change existing laws and provide new ones. 
This amendment of the Senate provides for a 
change of existing law, fixing the mode and man- 
ner of having the Post Office blanks printed. 
believe that the provision is a wise onc, and that 
it ought to be adopted, in the shape of an inde- 
pendentlaw. ‘There is nota member of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means who is not in favor 
of the proposition, but we wish, at the outset, to 
prevent, if possible, the Senate from ingrafting 
new legislation upon appropriation bills: there- 
fore, the Committee of Ways and Means recom- 
mend to the House to non-concur in the amend- 
ment of the Senate. I hope that recommendation 
will be adopted. 

Mr. PHELPS. The gentleman from Ohio has 


Committee of Ways and Means, who were pres- 
| ents yet, sir, I must say that I differ in opinion 
with the committee, because I am willing to con- 
cur in this amendment under protest. The Senate 
has been in the habit for several years of intro- 
ducing general legislation upon the appropriation 
|| bills. In this House that sort of legislation upon 
| the appropriation bills has been generally ruled 
| out of order. 


| money meréfty in pursuance of existing law so 
| that the expense of the Government shall be de- 
| frayed from the Treasury. No one would look 
| to an Bp pPoprintion bill to find important legisla- 
tion, an 
braced in a mere proviso attached to one of the 
appropriation bills. : . 
i his, Mr. Chairman, is a measure of economy, 
: a measure of reform; and, fearing that I may not 


i . . 
| get another opportunity to adopt it, I have con- 


i cluded now to forego my objection asa member 


_ kind of legislation, and to vote for a concurrence. | 
: Lam informed that the printing of the Post Office 
Department can be done at a discount-of seventy 
per cent. upon the price now paid under the laws 
regulating the public printing. Under the pres- 


| 
i 
i 
t 
i 
| 
| 


The 


| printed at the price stipulated in the law. 


i 

| the work is done at a very cheap rate. 
| been informed by the Postmaster General that the 
| great reduction | have stated can be made; and 
| that he is in favor of seeing economy introduced 
i ot 

! Tam willing, for one, to forego my repugnance to 
| general legislation upon appropriation bills, for 


| and economical as this. : 
| Mr. LOVEJOY. I have only a single word, 

and that is to express the hope that the committee | 
will concur in the amendment ofthe Senate. Dur- | 


whenever we proposed to introduce any such 
measure as this, with the same objection, that the 


will not stickle for a little point of etiquette be- | 
tween the Senate and the House, and I trust that i 
if we are going to make a point against the Senate | 


for inappropriate legislation, we shall do it upon | 
some other matter than this. 


from the prices authorized to be paid by law for the print- i 


the Government, to execute existing laws, and not į 


I: 


correctly stated the opinion of the members of the | 


: I think that it is an improper prac- |; 
tice to include gencral legislation in appropriation |; 
bills. An appropriation bill should appropriate |: 


yet such legislation is oftentimes em- j; 


| of the Committee of Ways and Means ‘to this | 


| ent system, Post Office blanks are required to be || 


, Post Office printing consists of mere headings and | 
| blanks, to be filled up at the post offices from which | 
: they are sent and so on; and f understand that |i 
i the printers. obtain stercotype plates, by which ! 
I have į; 


| in the expenditures of the Post Office Department. | 


ing the whole of the last Congress we were met, ` 


difficulty lics back in some existing law. Now, I | 


Mr. MILLSON. Mr. Chairman, I think we 
may learn a little wisdom from the Senate. A. 
day or two ago, when the gentleman from Mis- 


post bills or Post Office blanks, be, and the sameare hereby, | souri [Mr. Peres] introduced this bill, we sus- 
i || pended the rules, to allow i 


t to be considered in 
the House without referring it to the Committee of 
| the Whole on the state of the Union, and even 
without referring it to one of the standing commit- 
| tees. In our simplicity, we supposed the urgency 
to be so great that we even consented to pass the bill 


' under the operation of the previous question, and 
| millions were voted away with lightning rapidity. 


! But when the Senate got the bill, they considered 
ii it with the most admirable calmness and compo- 
‘sure. They did not seem to realize the necessit 
| for that hurry with which we acted, and whic 
i made us insist upon its speedy, passage. They 
| discussed it at their leisure. They were two or 
| three days engaged in giving their opinions, not 
upon the bill, indeed, but upon what they deemed 
certain desirable changes in existing laws. The 
pill now comes back to us, and it is asked that 
we shall concur in these general measures of re- 
form proposed by the Senate. aoe i 
| Now, sir, I have’great pleasure in concurring 
i| with the. Committee of Ways and Means in 
|| their recommendation that we should, at the very 
i| threshold, set our faces against the practice, so 
often adopted by the Senate, of refusing to pass 
bills which they and we agree to be proper, un- 
less we will, at the same time, unite with them 
in passing other measures, upon the proprict of 
which doubts may exist. If the bill we send to 
|| the Senate be a proper bill, let them pass it; and 
do not let them refuse to pass a bill which they 
admit to be just and right, until we shall consent 
i! to some other proposition of theirs, and one, it 
i may be, of doubtful propriety. , 
he Senate, sir, as we all know, have not 
thought proper to adopt those rules, for their 
| government, which we have found necessary 
here; and I beg leave to say a word on the im- 
poses of requiring our appropriation bills to 
c free from all questionable matter. We do not 
allow any proposition, involving a change of any 
| existing law, to be connected with an appropria- 
i| tion bill. And why? Because the public inter- 
est demands that these appropriation bills, for the 
support of the Government, should be passed 
i speedily; and the fate of an appropriation bill, 
ii upon which the fate of the country may some- 
|, times be suspended, ought not to depend upon 
| the willingness of either House to consent to vew 
|; and doubtful legislation. What have we seen in 
ij the last twelve months? The operations of a 
i whole Department of the Government embar- 
i rassed and efppled, by the refusal of the Senate 
‘| to pass a bill, which they admitted to be proper, 
i unless the House would agree to independent 
; legislation, which it.did not believe to be expe- 
| dient. They put us under duress, either to con- 
sent to a measure which the House disapproved, 
i or to adopt the alternative of having all the oper- 
i; ations of the Government embarrassed and dis- 
ordered. If we agree now to this proposition 
under discussien—and I concur with what the 
ij chairman of the committee [Mr. Suerman] has 
| said, that this amendment itself proposes a_de- 
| sirable reforra—wep put it out of our power, at 
| all times hereafter, to object to, or dissent from 
| such legislation in an appropriation. bill. 

Let me call back the memory of the House to 
what occurs every session of Congress. Al our 
; appropriation bills go to the Senate, and they 
| hardly ever require amendment, and, indecd «do 
| not often admit of amendment; because those ap- 
< propriation bills are intended only to meer the 


i 
I 


; current expenses of the Government, for the most 
part already ascertained by law; and generally, 
they are perfected, not only when they go from 
the House, but almost perfected when they come 
| tous from the Department, as they are usnally 
; founded en the estimates. They require very 
: litlechange—perhaps only in redneing or inercas 
` ing the amount of appropriation. 


3ut the Senate 


: undertake to amend the bills. They have little 


| opportunity of amending them by legitimate alter- 


: ation; and therefore, theiramendments consi 
most exclusively of additions or changes in 
| iag laws. Those bills usually go to the 


e 
i Senate 

near the close of the session, and they put en, to 
| the civil and diplomatic bill, for instance, perhaps 
{eighty or one hundred amendments. The bill 
| comes back to the House; and we, through cour- 


i 
j 
1 
| 
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tesy, or some othcr reason, concur in fifty amend- 
ments of the Senate, and disagree to fifty others. 
The Senate insist upon their amendments; and 
finally, on the last night of the session, it may be, 
their amendments are sent back tothe House, 
when we have not even time to have them read. 
The common course, under such circumstances, 
has been to move to reject all the amendments 
of the Senate, that they may go to a committee 
of conference. The committee of conference will 
mect; and the committee on the part of the Senate 
will, perhaps, propose that, if the House will 
agree to twenty-five of their amendments, the Sen- 
ate will recede from the other twenty-five. 

The result is, that the Senate secure the passage 
of seventy-five of their amendments, when, prob- 
ably, nearly all would be rejected if they could 
be deliberately considercd; and we recede from 
only twenty-five of them; which twenty-five are 
probably those they care the least about, and which 
are chiefly useful in being surrendered to us, as the 
consideration of our agreement to others. The 
report of the committee of conference is then made 
to the House; the amendments have never been 
known to the House; the House is entirely igno- 
rant of them; but they must vote for, or against 
the conference report, as a whole; and they are 
laid under the necessity of rejecting the entire ap- 
propriation bill, or of concurring in the Senate 
amendments, of which they know nothing, and 
of which, ifthey did know anything, they would 
probably disagree to all. 

The result is to make the Senate, as to these 
amendments, the sole legislative body of the 
Union. 


rant of the changes made in the laws, until I after- 
wards saw the bill reported at length in the Con- 
ressional Globe. 
repeat, is to transfer the legislative power of the 
two Houses of Congress to the Senate alone. Such 


is the practical effect, the Senate being the only part | 


of the changes 


of Congress that knows anything 
Y think we ought 


proposed to be made in the laws. 
to sct our faces against this practice. 


in the proper mode; and if it be not proper to be 
made, we ought not to be coerced into making it, 


by our anxiety to pass appropriation bills for the : 


support of the Government. 

While upon the floor, lct me say a word or two 
upon the other amendment—for my argument ap- 
plies equally to the remaining amcendment—abol- 
ishing the franking privilege. Yes, the franking 
rivilege! 
Vhy, it is the privilege of spending hundreds of 
dollars in the purchase of speeches, and the priv- 
ilege of working day and night for the circulation 
of those speeches among our constitucnts. 
sir, the attempt is made to excite a popular preja- 
dice-against this franking privilege, by represcnt- 
ing it as an aristocratic, invidious, and distinctive 
privilege, enjoyed by members of Congress; and 
so to stir up the jealousy of the people as to ir 
duce them to give up what is, in truth, their priv 
ilege, and only ourduty and ourburden. Why, sir, 
I would much desire—no, I recall the expression— 
I was about to say I would be glad if my constit- 
uents were willing to relieve me from this burden; 


but Id 


A privilege, is it? Yes, siz 
Ttis like some 


of our institutions. 
and what sort of a privilege is 1t? 
other privileges 
Government and the people. There are officcrs 
of the Navy who roam abroad throughout the 
world, visiting, sometimes, the classic shores of 
the Mediterranean, in pursuit of knowledge and | 
pleasure, and sometimes, and more unwillingly, | 


perhaps, the unattractive coasts of Africa. What | d 1 
j ment founded, upon public opini a. 


would besaid ifthey should magnanimously come 
forward and offer to surrender their roaming priv- 
ilege, and stay at home all the time, enjoying the 
society of their wives, children, and friends? i 
And, sir, there are other privileges which may 
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The House of Representatives does not |! 
even know what is done; and, several times, I | 
have left this Capitol and gone home, utterly igno- | 


The effect of such legislation, | 


; If there be | 
achangein the law proper to be made, this House ; 
will probably consent to it, at the proper time, and | 


And what is this franking privilege? | 


Yes, | 


o not desire it, because I would then believe | 
they had become forgetful of the first principles |; 


A rains by other agents of the | 


be surrendered. The officers of our Army are 
employed by us to fight the battles of the coun- 
try. Perhaps this fighting privilege, which those 
gentlemen monopolize, they may be willing to 
surrender. They may regard it as exceedingly 
invidious that they alone, of all the people of the 
United States, should be invested with the great 
privilege of taking human life; and taking counsel 
from us, they may offer to surrender this fight- 
ing privilege, and confine themselves to the more 
congenial employment of parades and reviews. 
Yes, sir; let the privilege of roaming abroad be 
abolished; let the privilege of fighting be abol- 
ished; and lct the senatorial and congressional 
privilege of franking be abolished. 

But it is said that a great expense will be saved 
to the country. It is said that the Post Office De- 
| partment ought to be self-sustaining, and should 
be supported out of its own proper revenues. 
That idea proceeds upon the assumption that 
there is no partof the people df the United States 
who derive benefit from the Post Office establish- 
ment except those who receive letters and papers 
through the mail. Sir, this is a great mistake. 
They derive, itis true, a larger proportion of the 
benefits of the Post Office Department than those 
who do not receive them; and they are rightly re- 
quired to pay, in postages, for the greater privi- 
| lege which they have secured to themselves; but 
it is a very great mistake to suppose that the 
whole advantage of the Post Office establishment 
|| issecured by those who receive letters and papers 
| through the mails. There is no man in the coun- 
trys there is not the most illiterate, uncultivated 
laborer, who never reccives a letter, who never 
subscribes for a newspaper, nor could read it if 
he did, who does not derive a great advantage 
from the Post Office Department. If he wishes to 
find employment in any part of the country, he 
knows that, by communication with his neigh- 
bor, he may ascertain where his labor is most 
| wanted. Tho armer, the mechanic, and every 
other class of our people, are informed of the affairs 
of the world through the Post Office Department, 
though they may never receive either letters or 

apers. It isa gross crror to suppose that the 
information transmitted by mail to the editor of a 
newspaper, or the receiver of a letter, is confined 
to those parties; it is generally diffused through- 
out the whole country. There is hardly an item 
of valufble information, however it may be con- 
fined, i: the first instance, to a single person, which 
is not diffused thréughout the whole community 
ii to which it is sent; and the benefits of which are 
not participated in, to some extent, by all. 

As well might you say that the judiciary should 
be made a self-sustaining department, and that 
| litigants should pay, in costs and fees, the salaries 
of the judges, and all the other expenses of the 
courts, as to suppose that the whole expenses of 
the Post Office Department should be sustained 
alone by the comparatively small class of people 
who receive their letters and their newspapers 
through the mails. Why, sir, every man who 
takes a newspaper published in his own city, and 
which docs not come to him through the mails at 
‘all, gets information which that papcr only ob- 
tained from other newspapers which did come 
through the mails. So that there is not a person 
! throughout the whole country who is not, to some 
|i extent, and toa very great extent, benefited by the 
Post Office establishment, whether he receives let- 
ters or papers through the mails or not. 

Now, sir, this is a proposition to strike down 
this franking duty—not privilege—this franking 
burden, ihe object of which is to put us in close 
communication with our constituents, by calling 
itan invidious privilege. Sir, it seems to me to 
be subversive of the very first principles of our 


i 
ji 
Hi 


; perpetuated the 5 
| can monarchy or oligarchy, as a substitute, But, 


institutions. It may be, Mr. Chairman, that our |; 
forefathers were mistaken when, in 1776, they de- |i 
termined that ours should be a popular Govern- |} 
i it may be |! 

that, in the estimation of some, the v would have 
i 

| 

t 

| 


: ` ` t 
done better if they had graciously > ontinued and 
ritish monarchy, vran Ameri- 


sir, I happen to be one who think ‘that they did 


not err in their determination to make ours'a pòp- 
ular Government, to be ruled and controlled b 
the people; to be a Government founded upon 
popular opinion; thatthe peoplé should control the 
Government, and not that their agents should con- 
trol them. If that be so, then itis necessary that 
our executive officers should make reports of their 
proceedings. We receive these reports here; we, 
as the Representatives of the people here, receive 
the reports of the acts and doings of the executive 
Government. 

In what form do these reports come? If they 
come to us in manuscript, why, unless the manu- 
scripts are multiplied so as to give each member 
a copy, we should never know anything of the 
transactions of the Government; but if these 
manuscript documents are multiplied to that ex- 
tent, it would involve a cost greater than that of 
printing. We are then compelled to print. We 
do print them; and in printing them, how many 
copies ought we to have? Why, sir, almost the 
whole expense of printing consists in the original 
costof composition. By way of illustration, sup- 
pose the cost of printing a single copy of the Pres- 
ident’s message and accompanying documents is 
$5,000, and that two copies will cost $5,000 20, 
and that three copies will cost $5,000 40: what ° 
ought we todo? Content ourselves with the low- 
est expense—that of printing a single copy, or, 
by twenty cents additional, print two copies, or 
thirty cents additional, three copies? Now, sir, 
I have always opposed the printing of large num- 
bers of these public documents, I think there 
is a mean which we ought to observe; but, when 
we have incurred the expense of composition, 
we ought to print such a number of copies as 
will not only supply members themselves, but 
such a number as will enable members to send 
copies into their districts, to the clerks’ offices, the 
public libraries, and wherever they may be within 
reach of all, for reference. There is this advant- 
age from it: if a number of public documents 
are deposited where they are accessible to all, you 
will, in that way, prevent misrepresentations 
which would frequently occur in the newspapers 
if there were not a ready means to detect and 
expose the fraud. : 

entlemen say that these documefits are worth- 
less; that they are trash; that they are never read. 
It may be so, sir. Many of them are never in- 
tended to be read. Yourannals of Congress; your 
reports of commerce and navigation; your census 
returns; your statistics of trade, were never in- 
tended to be read, any more than a dictionar 
was intended tebe read. They are books of ey 
erence, and are so intended. If they are never 
referred to, yet still, upon the shelves, they exert 
a silent and most wholesome influence over the 
public mind and the public morals; for then no 
unscrupulous editor and no unscrupulous dema- 
gogue will ever attempt to pervert or misrepresent 
the action of the Government, in any particular, 
if they feel that the correction and exposure of 
their misstatements can be made by reference to 
books within the reach of all, It is desirable, 
therefore, that these things should be circulated 
to some extent. 

l believe that a larger number of these docu- 
ments has been sometimes printed than ought to 
nave been published; butisit possible that we can 
find no means of guarding against this abuse, ex- 


i cept by destroying the capacity to do that which 


would not bean abuse? [s it right to reason, from 
the abuse of a thing, against its general and whole- 
some use? No, sir. I oppose, then, this amend- 
ment of the Senate, not only because it is not in 
its proper place, but because I dissent from the 
whole theory and philosophy involved in the pro- 


jected change. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that the expense 


| isas large as itis represented. It is said to amount 
i to $1,000,000. 


A Memper. One million eight hundred thou- 


sand dollars. i 
Mr. MILLSON. I suppose they mean that, if 


| all this franked matter paid postage, the amount 
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collected would be a million or eighteen hundred 
thousand dollars. -I have no idea of any such 
thing; but even: if it were true, is that a cost to 
the Government? Will the Government save 
1,800,000, if the franking privilege be abolished? 
ifthe difference can be ascertained between what 
is paid now, and what will be paid then, for the | 
transportation of the mails, it will be found to be 
infinitely small, If it is to be paid, tell me who 
are to:pay: that $1,800,000? Are we to pay it? 
Are the three hundred members of the Senate and 
the House to pay it from their private purses? Is 
that expected? No man, sir, dreams of any such 
thing.. Then it is not expected that we shall make 
up this deficiency of $1,800,000. One or the other 
result must follow. the abolition of the franking | 
privilege: if the arguments I have heard be true, 
either this large amount of documentsand speeches 
will not continue to go through the mails, and there- 
fore the Government will not get the $1,800,000 | 
in postages; or it will continue to go, and mem» | 
bers of Congress must pay this immense amountof 
money themselves, which it is ridiculous to sup- | 
pose. . . 

I know, sir, that there is an esprit de corps in the 
Departments; and that those who have charge of | 
them desire to make it appear that they are con- 
ducting them with admirable economy and adroit- 
ness, A Postmaster General may be pardoned 
for desiring to pay the expenses of his Depart- | 
ment out of its revenues. Now, we are not legis- | 
lating for the convenience, or to promote the offi- 
cial pride, of executive dignitaries. We are to | 
legislate for the advantage of the American peo- 

- ple; and the question is, whether we are to change 
a system, by which the people govern themselves | 
upon a full knowledge of the acts of their rulers, | 
or whether we are to concur in this sclf-named | 
reform, the effect of which will be, immediately, | 
to elevate the newspapers of the country into a | 
fourth estate? Most of our intelligence is now ; 
transmitted, not only by the mails, but by the | 
telegraph. Mistakes very frequently occur. Since 
the commencement of this session, humble as I 
am, I have secen my own position, my own votes, | 
and my own remarks, perverted and misrepre- 
sented in the papers throughout the country, 
do not believe that it has been done intentionally, 
but that those misstatements were the result of | 
errors of the telegraph. Now, it would be abso- į 
lutely impossible to correct these errors, if you | 
cut off the communication between the people and | 
their Representatives, by which the latter would | 
be enabled to give them official and accurate re- | 
ports of the proceedings in this House. I say | 
that. it would change the whole character of our | 
institutions. It would impair the right the peo- į 
pie now have of governing themselves; it would | 
diminish their opportunities of forming an en- | 
lightened opinion, and of causing that enlightened | 
opinion to be felt and respected by theiragents here. | 

Mr. COBB. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend | 
to detain the committee at any great length. At’ 
the earliest stage of the session I wish to indicate | 

to this House and to the country the course 1} 
shall pursue during my stay in Congress. I will | 
never stickle for precedent or etiquette, but f will į 
inquire whether the measure upon which 


Lam |! 
required to act is right or wrong; and if itis right | 
IT will vote for it, and if it is wrong I will vote | 
against it. I inquire whether the amendment of | 
the Senate now before us will or will not tend to | 
economy in the public expenditures, and lam told | 
that it will; and of course, then, I will vote for it, | 
outside of what etiquette demands on our part, | 
the Senate having tacked it upon this general ap- | 
propriation bill. Not only will I sustain the 
amendment of the Senate by my vote, but I will 
sustain it in a few words of remark. And, in all | 
probability, as the second amendment, which will |; 
ye disagreed to, will be that referring to the abo- 
lition of the franking privilege, I will avail myself | 
of this opportunity to allude to that matter also. ; 
It is stated by the distinguished gentleman from i 
Missouri [Mr. PasLrs]—and that information, | | 
understand, comes from the Post Office Depart- | 
ment—that by adopting the proposed amendment 
seventy per cent. can be saved. Now, shall we, 
ag sensible men, get up a quarrel with the Senate 
, on a matter of technicality, and refuse to consum- 
mate a reform which the country requires, and 
which will save a large amount to the Treasury? | 
Mr. MAYNARD. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question? E | 


il stituent of ours with a document published by 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair begs leave to 
remind the committee that no gentleman can in- 
terruptanother except for a personal explanation, 
and that then he should address his remarks to 
the Chair. 

Mr. COBB. Iam satisfied that the gentleman 
has no personal explanation to make. 

Mr. MAYNARD. J addresscd myself to the | 
Chair in the first instance. I wish to inquire if | 
I understood the gentleman’s position to be that, | 
by the abolition of the franking privilege, there 
would be a saving of seventy per cent. in the ex- 
penses of the Post Office Department? _ | 

Mr. COBB. No, sir; only in the printing of the | 
Post Office blanks. i 

Now, who, inthis House, is going to throw him- | 
self upon his legislative dignity, and say that, be- | 
cause the Senate has attached such an amendment 
to this bill, they will not sustain it? Where is the | 
individual in this House who would do that? 

I think I shall have to raise a question of order 
upon the Chair. It is just as much the duty of 
the Chair to listen to a gentleman’s remarks, asit | 
is for gentlemen to address their remarks to the 
Chair. (Laughter.] Therefore, I insist upon the 
attention of the Chair; and more particularly, be- 
cause this Post Office matter is rather a delicate 
subject to the Chair, [laughter,] and we are en- | 
deavoring to relieve the country from the difficul- 
ties which the country say was brought about by 
your action. [Laughter.] I know that the fault 
was yours in the first instance, though others af- 
terwards assumed a share of the responsibility, 
and I am willing they should bear their portion of 
the blame. {Laughter.] 

Now, sir, | have said enough in reference to 
this Post Office blank matter. When itis asserted 
here, and not contradicted, that the adoption of 
this amendment will save seventy per cent. upon 
the cost of printing those blanks —— 

Mr FLORENCE. Iapprehend there is some 
mistake about that matter. I have no doubt that 
thirty per cent. would be saved. I think that the 
whole subject of this Post Office blank business is 
not quite understood by the House. I suggested 


to the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Puexps,] | 


when he was making his remarks, that there was ! 
a probability that about thirty per cent. could be 
saved in the printing of these Post Office blanks, | 
if given out by contract to the lowest bidder. 1 
do not mean to say that I am in favor of giving | 
out anything to low bidders. And I take this 
occasion to repeat, that I am opposed to the con- 
tract system, and 

Mr. COBB. I must resume my remarks. I 
know the facility the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia has in getting the floor, and of speaking after 
he has got it. ~% 

Mr. FLORENCE. I only wished to correct | 
the gentleman. i 

Mr. COBB. I could not talk the gentleman 
down if I should undertake to do so; and I must, 
therefore, appeal to the Chair to sustain my rights. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Oh! Ido not wish to con- 
sume the time of the gentleman. 

Mr. COBB. The gentleman says there will 
not be a saving of seventy per cent., but only of 
thirty per cent.; and if thirty per cent. can be 
saved, shal] we not save it? 

_ Now, a word as to the operation of the frank- 
ing privilege. My worthy and distinguished | 
friend from Virginia (Mr. Mitison] advocated 
the continuance of that privilege. My experience, 
so far as myself, and, indeed, so far as my, con- 
stituents are concerned, satisfies me that the priv- 
liege ought to be abolished. My twelve years’ 
experience has taught me, very conclusively, that 
by the privilege we have of sending books to dif- 
ferent portions of the country under our franks, 
we are often induced to printa great deal of matter | 
which we do not scrutinize; and, I may say to | 
the new members of this House, to the country, 
and especially to the people of the sixth congres- 
sional district of Alabama, that a great deal of the 
printed matter which I have received under my 
privilege, as a member of this House during the 
lasttwelve years, has not been worth the paper it 
was printed upon. 

I am aware that much good comes through the 
channel of public printing, but it does not coun- 
terbalance the evil, in my opinion, which it in- 
flicts upon the country. Then, what course shall 
we pursue? Do we expect to furnish every con- 
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Congress? If not, then the system is an imper- 
fect and unequal one, and you should so modify 
itthatevery member shail have something printed 
by the Government of the United States to place 
in the hands of every constituent, or clse you 


| should restrict it to what is necessary for mem- 


bers in their legislative capacity, and for the other 
branches of the Government. How many Patent 
Office reports does each gentleman receive? A 
small number, indeed, compared with the number 
of our constituents. In the hands of how many 
of your constituents can you place documents? 
Perhaps not one out of fifty. You, then, have to 
discriminate, and, in doing so, let me consider how 
it will affect the members who have to make such 
discrimination. The distribution of these docu- 
ments involves a great amount of labor; but we 


| care not for that, for we all are willing to labor for 


our constituents. aaa 
But when you have made your discrimination 


| in the distribution, in all probability you incur 


the displeasure of ten, where you gain the favor 
of one. This being the case, it would be better 
that you should print enough for all, or only 


| enough for yourselves; and if you abolish the 


franking privilege, you will probably not print 
many, and you will savea largeamount of money 
annually. I have said that much of this matter 
is not worth the paper that itis printed on; but if 
you will spend moncy in that way, you would do 
more good by printing the Bible, or a spelling 
book, or something of that kind. I am opposed 
to the whole*system. I believe that this Govern- 
ment ought to abolish the franking privilege, and 
thereby save the expense that necessarily follows. 
That is all. Iam sure there is no member in this 
House—certainly not—that has ever violated the 
franking privilege. Oh, no, not one; because most 
of us are old and experienced, and look out for 
ourselves; while the young ones have had no op- 
portunity, and if they have had, they have not 
improved it. If there is one who has violated it, 
as my friend suggests, let him now rise and make 
it known. Laughter) 

But I will tell you what Ihave seen. In the 
course of my rambles through the city, [have seen 
large packages of cnvelopes franked, but contain- 
ing nothing atall in them, and I have scen them in 
the possession of other persons. From whence 


| they came I do not know, nor do I care. Is not 


that an abuse? But if you abolish the franking 
privilege there can be no such abuse, Look at 
the revenues received at the post office in this city 
during a session of Congress, and compare them 
with a similar period when Congress is not in 
session, and what is theresult? Why, sir, it may 
be that members of Congress do not lend their 
franks to their friends in the city of Washington. 
Oh, no; certainly not; but it is enough for më to 
know that I pledged my constituents that 1 would 
endeavor to secure the abolition of the fran 
privilege, and the consequent saving of the cx- 
penditures of the Government, to the extentofiny 


no 
ing 


| ability. But the committee need not fear that I 


shall extend that ability very far in my remarks 
on this occasion. I give notice, however, that F 
intend, if this amendment does not become a law, 
to introduce a bill at the earliest moment in my 
power, to abolish the franking privilege. Gen- 
tlemen say this should be done by independent 
legislation. 1, myself, would prefer to see it ac- 
complished in that manner; but you, Mr. Chair- 
man, know the difficulties in the way of passing 
an independent bill through this House for the 
accomplishment of such an object; that it must 
be referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads; that it must then be referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, where it will never be reached. Now, 
sir, gentlemen object to this amendment because 
it comes from the Senate. Why, sir, let a meas- 
ure come from where it will, much more from the 
Senate of the United States, if it was right, I would 
not oppose it, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have this measure 
before us, and Į intend to vote for it. I would 
like to comment much more upon the abuses of 
the franking privilege, but I shall not detain the 
committee longer at this time. I have indicated 
my purpose to support this proposition, as 1 will 
every other measure of reform, come just as it 
may. lam for reforming the abuses of this Gov- 
ernment, and will vote for any proposition to ac- 
complish that object, come in what shape it may 
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Mr. STANTON. r 
the committee with any remarks at. this time, but 
for the fact that I am in favor of both these'latter 
amendments of the Senate as independent prop- 
ositions; but I feel myself under Gblizaiion thus 
early in the session, to take ground in favor of 
the propositions of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, as presented by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Mixuson,] and to vote so as to pre- 
vent, if possible, this practice of incorporating 
independent legislation upon appropriation bills, 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman from 
Ohio permit me to ask a question? 

Mr. STANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BURNETT. Iwill say to the gentleman 
from Ohio, that I have heard the position he now 
takes repeated here ever since I had the honor of 
a seat upon this floor. J have heard objections 
made to every reform which has been sought to 
be accomplished in our appropriation bills, that 
it is independent legislation, and therefore does 
not belong to those bills, and ought not to be put 
upon them, Now, the question I desire the gen- 
tleman from Ohio to answer is this: Will he tell 
me by what law, or by what rule, we are pre- 
vented from putting these amendments upon ap- 
propriation bills? . 

Mr. STANTON. I will answer the inquiry 
of the gentleman: general appropriation bills are 
bills required to meet the expenses necessary to 
carry on the Government; without them, the 
Government cannot move, and the public service 
must come to an end, Every member feels that 
there is an imperative obligation resting upon him 
to vote so as not to defeat the passage of the ap- 
propriation bills. Now, sir, there are various 
measures of legislation that are debatable, about 
which members differ in opinion, which oughtto 
be decided upon their own individual merits; and 
I hold that it is unjust, that it is calculated to lead 
to hasty, rash, and ruinous legislation, to incor- 
porate such measures, which may be of the utmost 
importance, upon appropriation bills in the last 
hours of the session, compelling members to vote 
for them under duress, or stop the wheels of Gov- 
ernment; compelling members to acquiesce in the 
passage of measures which they believe to be de- 
structive to public welfare. That is the reason 
why I am opposed to it. : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this House has recog- 
nized the soundness of that principle by acting 
ander rules which prohibit the introduction of 
any amendmentsto appropriation bills that change 
any existing law. That rule is well founded; it 
has reason and common sense to recommend it, 
or it ought to be abolished. I submit that this 
House cannot, with a proper regard to its own 
privileges and its own dignity, permit a rule to 
remain amongst the rules regulating its business, 
which prevents us from originating such a meas- 
ure upon appropriation bills, at the same time 
recognize the right of the Senate to incorporate 
such legislation upon them, and require us to act 
upon our convictions of the propriety or impro- 
pricty of the measure, regardless of the time and 
manner of its introduction. ` 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman from Ohio 
states that there is a rule of this House which 
prohibits this character of legislation. 

Mr. STANTON. . I so understand it. 

Mr. BURNETT. If there be such a rule, I 
would like the gentleman to point it out. The 
only rule which I have been able to find upon the 
subject is the 81st, and that does not forbid the 
introduction of amendments of this character, and 
the only reason I can find precluding the intro- 
duction of gencral legislation into appropriation 
bills is to be found in the practice of the House. 

Mr. STANTON. I will ask the Clerk to read 
the 8lst rule, and I greatly misunderstand our 
rules if it would be in order for any gentleman to 
get up here and propose an amendment abolish- 
ing the franking privilege to a Post Office appro- 
priation bill. T certainly do not so understand 
the rules. 

The Clerk read the 81st rule, as follows: 

“ No appropriation shall be reported in such general ap- 
propriation bills, or be in order as amendments thereto, for 
any expenditure not previously authorized by law, unless 
in continuation of appropriations for such publie works and 


objects as are already in progress and for carrying on the 
several departments of the Goverment.” 


Mr. STANTON. If lamnot mistaken, there 
is another rule upon the subject, providing that 


I should not have-troubled., 


there shall.be no change o 
porated in appropriation s A ete 

. Mr. BURNETT. Tdesire the gentleman from 
Ohio to tell me where such a ryle is to be found. 
I have searched for it, and, if we have such a rule, 
I cannotfindit. I think the gentleman from Ohio, 
upon examination, will agree with me that this 
discrimination has grown up under the practice 
of the House, and that such legislation may be 
put upon appropriation bills without the violation 
of any rule or the violation of any law. 

Mr. STANTON. I am greatly mistaken if 
there is no such rule. 

The proposition 1 submitis this: there are great 
measures of legislation, such as the building of a 
Pacific railroad, an increase of the Army, an in- 
crease of the Navy, and a thousand other ques- 
tions, which it is desirable that this House should 
act upon; but then is it proper, is it fair to men 
who have opinions for or against propositions of 
that sort, to compel them to vote against an ap- 
propriation bill, when one of those measures oh 
| jectionable to them is ingrafted upon it; and that, 
too, under the penalty of stopping the wheels of 
Government, if the bill be defeated ? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I wish to put a 
question to my friend from Ohio. When in the 
Thirty-Fifth Congress the Senate tacked upon an 
appropriation billa proviso for the abolition of 
the franking privilege, if I mistake not, my friend 
gave his vote for that amendment of the Senate. 
é Mr. STANTON. I have no recollection of that 
i fact. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I should like to 
inquire of the gentleman why it is he will not vote, 
for that proposition now? Then the amendment 
was tacked on to an appropriation bill at a late 
period of the session, and now the amendment is 
tacked on early in the session. Iam willing to 
vote to abolish the franking privilege. Ido not 


isting laws incor- 


such amendments at a late period in the session, 
but I sce no kind of objcction to their putting this 
| amendment on as they have at this carly day of 
| the session. 
Mr. STANTON. I will answer the gentleman 
| from New York. Near the close of the last Con- 
gress it had become apparent, from frequent ex- 
periments, that the House would not stand upon 
the principle of excluding independent legislation 
| from the appropriation bills. Weadmitted it upon 
various occasions, and we determined that we 
would act upon general legislation in appropria- 
tion bills. But, sir, the Committee of Ways and 
Means of this new House now present the propo- 
sition that, in their judgment, it is inexpedient to 
tolerate independent legislation in appropriation 
bills. For the purpose of testing the sense of the 
House, and secing whether we will exclude ex- 
trinsic matter from the appropriation bills, I am 
| glad that the proposition has been presented. 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. With the 
permission of the gentleman from Ohio, I will read 
the 55th rule. It is as follows: 
“No motion or proposition on a subject different from 
that under consideration shall be admitted under color of 
amendment. No bill or resolution shall, at any time, be 


amended by annexing thereto, or incorporating therewith, 
any other Dill or resolution pending before the House.” 


That rulc, in connection with the 81st rule, 
makes a plain case against the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. STANTON. I voted to abolish the frank- 
| ing privilege at the last Congress, and toward the 
| close of that Congress. If the House is determ- 
ined to incorporate independent legislation upon 
appropriation bills, I will do so again under the 
same circumstances. I take the position Í do now, 
at this early stage of the session, because here is 
bill which the exigencies of the postal service 
require shall be passed immediately; the urgency 
is quite as great as it couid be at the close of a 
session. Here are hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of public creditors, who are waiting upon the 
action of this Housc, and demanding their just 
dues, while we are discussing the wisdom and 
| propriety of a great question of public _poliey— 
the abolition of the franking privilege. I believe, 
sir, that it is a question which requires mature 
consideration. I believe that it isone upon which 
| the public feel a great interest. I believe itis one 
upon which gentlemen upon all sides of the House 
should have an opportunity of expressing their 
opinions. I believe that the urgency of the public 


| think that it is proper for the Senate to put on | 
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i tions, &e.,t 
i| ventions are desirous to receive. 
| bers vote to publish Patent Office reports, reports 
: of exploring expeditions, &c.? Because you want 
i them for electioneering documents; because very 


service, and the demands of the public creditors, 
render it improper that we should delay action 
upon this appropriation bill until that legitimate, 
proper, and necessary discussion shall be had. 

Gentlemen must see, Mr. Chairman, if we.are 
to adopt this system of legislation, and if we are to 
leave our rules standing as they are, that we place 
ourselves completely within the power of the Sen- 
ate, and of committees of conference of the two 
Houses. And, in addition to what the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. MiLLsox] has said on the sub- 
ject, I desire to call the attention of the House 
(for there are many new members here) to the 
manner in which appropriation bills are some- 
times passed. I remember, in the Thirty-Fourth 
Congress, that, during the last days of its exist- 
ence, there came back from the Senate an appro- 

riation bill with over one hundred amendments. 

hey went to the committee of conference, and 
the committee reported to the House that they 
had agreed to concur in fifty, and non-concur in 
the other fifty. I rose in my place and demanded 
that the amendments in which it was proposed 
we should recede from our disagreement should 
be read, and it was ruled that I had no right te 
demand the reading of amendments upon whiclr 
I was required to vote. I had, sir, on that occa- 
sion, to trust to my memory, although the amend- 
ments of the Senate had never been read in the 
House. The House did vote on more than one 
hundred amendments, not one of which had ever 
been read in the House. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I want to ask 
the gentleman from Ohio whether he does not 
recollect that it is the fact that the great majority 
of those one hundred amendments were on sub- 
jects of. independent legislation, tacked upon the 

Touse bill by the Senate? ý 

Mr. STANTON. Certainly; that is always 
the case—it is the uniform practice of the Bonate. 
Thosé amendments were not printed. The com- 
mittee of conference only wrote them before they 
came here, and there was no human possibility 
of any man knowing anything about what he was 
voting upon. I believe that those amendments 
made an addition of $10,000,000 for the Navy, 
and I know there were some millions for the water 
works. I recollect that very well. 

I desire, Mr. Chairman, that we should have 
a conference between the House and the Senate, 
and that this question of general legislation in ap- 
propriation bills should be thoroughly discussed, 
and, if possible, adjusted. I think that there 
ought to be a joint rule of the two Houses for 


; some common mode in reference to the action of 


the two Houses, and determining what it is proper 
and legitimate for us to do. : 
In regard to these two amendments, the first is 


| eminently proper, and, as an independent subject 


of legislation, 1s one on which, Lapprehend, there 
would not be a serious difference of opinion. L 
take it for granted that it will be pressed, in Some 
form or the other, during this session. In regard 
to the se€ond amendment, there, is unquestion- 
ably, a great difference of opinion. I am in favor 
of it, so far as I am concerned, and for this rea- 
son: I believe that the franking privilege is the 
fruitful source of a thousand other evils, besides 
the overloading of the mails with useless and un- 
necessary matter. Tam in favor of its abolition, 


i not because I desire to have the Post Office a self- 


sustaining Department of the Government, for 
about that I am comparatively indifferent. It is 
not because I object to any specific abuse of the 
franking privilege. I know, sir, that, if this Gov- 


j ernment is ever to be overthrown or undermined, 
it will be by the corruption which results from 


enormous expenditures. 

Instead of expending $80,000,000, annually, I 
believe that this Government ought to be carried 
on for $40,000,000. Because we have the power 


| of franking books, ad libitum, whatever books Con- 
| gress may determine to publish, it furnishes a 


strong reason why members should vote for the 
publication of such books for distribution amongst 
their constituents as will answer the purposes of 
electioneering fodder in the coming campaign—to 
vote for the publication of the reports of expedi- 
hat those who contro] nominating con- 
Why do mem- 


respectable, intelligent gentlemen, who have great 
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influence in nominating conventions, are very glad 
to receive themat your hand, and you frank them. 
In:this way: you are running up the expenditures 
of the public printing, ranging,in Congresses past, 
to-between two and three million dollars. 

Then; what follows? At the opening of every 
Congress a disgraceful struggle in both branches 

of Congress for the pubie printing, because it 
affords enormous profits, much of which is to be 
distributed as an electioneering fund, which ina 
thousand ways acts as a corrupting influence 
throughout the country. That grows out of this 
franking privilege. f 

I do not believe, as the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. MiLLsox,] who has so ably addressed 
the House, seems to suppose, that if this frank- 
ing privilege is abolished, therefore there are to || 
be no more public documents distributed through- |; 
out the country. 1 take itfor granted that speeches 
and documents can be circulated, and the postage |; 
paid. » And I have no objection to making a rea- 
sonable appropriation to“every gentleman for the 
payment of the postage on such documents as | 
ought to be circulated—confining it within rea- 
sonable and proper limits. But 1 am opposed to 
a franking privilege which enables you to scatter 
over the country cords and cart-loads of books, 
thereby stimulating an anxiety to publish such 
books as are not valuable, and creating a fund 
which is a source of greatcorruption in this Gov- 
ernment. 

Now, I believe if such books as we distribute 
are worth what they cost this Government, that 
they can be published by private enterprise. Of 
course I do not refer to such works as the Presi- 
dent’s message and accompanying documents, 

But I confess I have another objection to this 
franking privilege. It is a privilege which can- 
not be exercised by deputy. You can not author- 
ize anybody else to frank for you. I confess I 
desire to spend my time in some other employ- 
ment than franking speeches upon the eve of a 
presidential election. I desire to inform myself 

upon various legislative matters pending before 
Congress. I desire to know what Í am legislat- 
ing about, and therefore 1 donot desire to be made 
a drudge, whose whole time is spent in franking 
electioneering documents. 

For the reasons I have expressed, Iam opposed 
to each of these two last amendments of the Sen- 
ate upon this bill; because I desire to sustain, and 
hope the House wil] sustain, the action of the 
committee, and prevent independent legislation 
upon appropriation bills. 

Mr. BOCOCK obtaihed the floor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If my friend fgom Virginia 
will allowme, I will move that the committee rise, 
with a view of moving, in the House, to termin- 
ate this debate. 

Mr. BOCOCK. I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then J move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. [Cries of ** Not”? * No!” 
from all sides of the House.] Then I suggest 
that by common consent speeches shal! be limited 
to fifteen minutes each; and, at four o’clock, I 
will submit the ordinary motion in the House to 
terminate debate. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to suggest to the 
gentleman from Ohio that, as the Senate has ad- 
journed, and this is an important matter, by add- 
ing one more day to the consideration of this bill— 
and in doing it we will not lose any time—it 
seems to me we could settle this whole question 
for the session. J am willing, however, to take 
his proposition, and to take it now, to limit the 
debate to fifteen minutes. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. I object. I think ten min- 
utes is long enough. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. There are at least one 
hundred members who want to make specches. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. At the solicitation of sev- 
eral gentlemen around me, I withdraw my objec- 
tion. 

_ Mr. MONTGOMERY.” 1 object. I desire to 
limit speeches to five minutes. 

Mr, BOCOCK. I mustsay that I do not know 
that I should have spoken but’for the remarks of | 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Srawron.] Ibe- 
lieve that gentleman does not belong to the Com- 
mittee of Waysand Means. Greece, I think, had 
her seven wise men. We have improved upon 
Greece; we have nine wise men here, in the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. Into their hands all 
these things go, and some gentlemen expect them 


| bold and adventurous as to launch out upon this 


| my approbation. What is the position of this | 


| upon this ficor that one, at least, if not both, of the 


| of Representatives. 


to engross all the debate upon these topics. The 
gentleman from Ohio does not belong to the Com- 
ttee of Ways and Means; yet he has been so 


mi 


sea of discussion, in competition with the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means; and I shall be ex- 
cused for following in his wake. 

{ differ at all times with my colleague, [Mr. 
Mrison,] who has addressed the committee, with 
reluctance; but when I find that gentieman taking 
such a position as he did this morning—though 
I have great confidence in his judgment and entire 
respect for his honesty and integrity—I feel my- 
self called upon to say that his views do not meet 


question before the House? It has been stated 


amendments which the Senate put to this bill met 
the entire approbation of the Committee of Ways 
and Means. So far as has been developed in this 
debate, it meets the entiredpprobation of the House, 
No one upon this floor has 
taken issue with the propriety of thatamendment. 

Then, sir, Lask why should not we pass it, and 
make italaw? The gentleman says the Senate 
ought not to have put it there. My friend from 
Ohio over the way, [Mr. Sranron,] who is very 
sound and sensible, except upon some particular | 
questions, has put forward this morning a very 
remarkable argument in favor of rejecting the 
Senate amendment. He says the whole country | 
hangs in breathless expectation, awaiting the 
passage of this Post Office appropriation bill. 
And how does he expect to facilitate the passage 
of this bill through the House of Representatives 
and thus meet the expectations of the country? 
Why, he says the Senate has put an amendment 
to the bill which is proper in itself as an inde- 
pendent proposition. Now, it would seem to me, | 
in my humble view of this question, that if the 
great object which we have in view is to facilitate 
the passage of the bill, the proper course would 
be to agree with the Senate in this amendment, 
and let the bill go back there. What says the 
gentleman from Ohio? ‘* No: the proper way of 


getting the bill through the House, and of meeting | 


to the legitimate dutics which the rules of the 
House impose upon us; they are simply to report 
to the House clean appropriation bills, containing 
not a single measure of new legislation. We de- 
sire to confine ourselves to these legitimate duties; 
and then we wil] never subject ourselves to the 
complaint that I have so often heard and made 
against that committee monopolizing the business 
of the House. 

Now, sir, the Committee of Ways and Means 
have nothing whatever to do with this franking 
privilege. It belongs legitimately to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. I want, 
that committee to have charge of this very prop- 
osition—and to introduce it into the Flouse if they 
see proper—which the Senate has now improperly 
sent to us, in a shape in which it can only come 
before the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
leave us to act simply upon the ordinary ‘ppro- 
priations for carrying on the Government. 

Mr. BOCOCK. ‘The position which the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has indicated as the one as- 
sumed by the Committee of Ways and Means, 
as a general one would seem to be very proper, 
so far as we are concerned. The point on which 
I was speaking at the time I was interrupted was 
this: Why not pass these amendments if we ap- 
prove them? Why not vote upon them now, and 
| if a majority of the House say they are right, pass 
them; if not, reject them? Gentlemen come for- 
ward here and say that we have rules which 
would prevent us from incorporating any such 
amendments as these in an appropriation bill. 
Well, sir, are we going to stand here and put our 
foot down upon the position that because we have 
rules the Senate of the United States shall be com- 
pelled to conform to those rules? Sir, the Senate 
of the United States is a coérdinate branch of the 
legislative department of this Government, able 
to do anything that we can do except to originate 
appropriation bills. We adopt rules for our guid- 
ance and our government, and the Senate adopt 
i| rules for their guidance and their government; and 
we have no more right to say to the Senate, you 
shall come up to our standard, than they have to 
say that we shall come up to theirs. 


the publie expectation, is to reject the Senate | 
amendment, have a committee of conference, and | 
have a long controversy with the Senate upon the | 

| 


matter.” | 

Mr. STANTON. Ifthe gentleman from Vir- | 
ginia will atlow me, the position 1 stated was, | 
that a proposition to abolish the franking privi- | 
lege was one of so much importance that the | 
House ought to have an opportunity to discuss ; 
it, and that the exigencies of the country and of | 
the public creditors were such as would not per- | 
mit the time to elapse that would be necessary to | 
accomplish properly the passage of a law abol- 
ishing the franking privilege before the passage 
of this bill. 

Mr. BOCOCK. That is a very proper argu- ; 
ment, certainly, and the gentleman states it fairly; | 
but, according to my recollection, he did not touch 
upon it when he was up before. He then placed | 
his objections upon the ground that the Senate had 
incorporated legislation upon an appropriation 
bill, and that cur proper course of procedure, in 
order to a speedy passage of that bill, would be 
to reject such independent legislation, and act upon | 
it separately, as such.. Now, I say again that it 
seems to me that, if we wish to give these appro- 
priations to the country as speedily as possible, 
the proper course of policy would be to agree with 
the Senate upon these amendments, and thus sare 
the necessity ofthe Senate again acting upon them, 
and of a committee of conference. I say, then, 
why not pass the amendments? The gentleman 
from Ohio, the chairman of the Committce of 
Ways and Means, [Mr. Suerman,] says that the 
Senate.is in the habit of putting independent legis- 
lation upon appropriation bilis, and that it is time 
we should undertake to check it. He wishes that 
we should now come forward at this early period 
of the session and take our position against it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I simply desire, with the 
permission of the gentleman from Virginia, to 
make this statement: I have joined in the com- 
plaint, heretofore, that the Committee of Ways 
and Means have monopolized all the business of 
the House; and I now desire to say, in the com- | 
mencement, that this Committee of Ways and 
Means does not want any monopoly of the busi- 
ness of the House. We want to confine ourselves 


Mr. BARKSDALE. J desire to say, in this 
i| connection, that in the Thirty-Fourth Congress, 
a proviso was attached to the Army appropriation 
bill, in violation of the rules of this House, which 
received the votes of the entire Republican party 
on the other side of the House, and, among others, 
of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Suzrmay,] who 
himself offered it. 

Mr. BOCOCK. The proviso offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio on that occasion was this: 

“ Provided, however, and itis hereby declared, Thatno part 
of the military force of the United States for the support 
of which appropriations are made by this act ehall be em- 
ployed in aid of the enforcement of any enactment of the 
body claiming to be the Territorial Legislature of Kansas, 
until such enactments shall have been affirmed or approved 
by Congress; but this proviso shall not be so construed as 
to prevent the President from employing an adequate mil- 
itary foree, but it shall be his duty to employ such force to 
prevent the invasion of said Territory by armed bands of 
non-residents, acting orclaiming to act as a posse comitatus 
of any offieer in said Territory, in the enforcement of any 
such enactment, and to protect the persons and property 
therein and upon the national highways leading to said 
Territory, from all unlawful searches and seizures; and it 
shall be his further duty to take efficient measures to com- 
pel the return of, and withhold, all arms of the United States 
distributed in or to said Territory-in pursuance of any law 
of the United States authorizing the distribution of arms to 
the States and Territories.” 

The gentleman from Ohio,‘at that time, seemed 
to have been a sort of monomaniac upon the sub- 
ect of the legislation of the ‘so-called Territorial 

egislature of Kansas,” and I am not sure that 
he was responsible for what he did in reference 
to that subject. [Laughter.] But, sir, the gentle- 
man, in that proviso, goes into a great variety of 
questions of independent legislation upon that 
appropriation bill. He first goes into the question 
of the validity of the so-called Territorial Legis- 
lature; then into that of a posse comitatus, and into 
various questions of outside legislation, which he 
required this House to incorporate inio an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The amendment read by 
the gentleman from Virginia was strictly in order, 
and strictly germane to the bill then under con- 
sideration. It simply limited the mode and man- 
ner in which the money appropriated by that bill 
should be expended. Why, sir, we have in this 
very Post Office appropriation bill a provision 
saying, that the money appropriated shall be ex- 
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pended for mail-bags, &c. That amendment 
simply provided that the money there appropri- 
ated should not be expended for certain purposes 
which we claimed it had been used for, and it was, 
therefore, germanc to the bill, and in order. 

Mr. BOCOCK. The gentleman says that prop- 
osition was in order; then, sir, the amendment 
how under consideration is also in order, which 
provides the manner in which the money appro- 
priated for printing Post Office blanks shall be 
applied. 

r, SHERMAN. I will suggest to the gen- 
tlernan from Virginia that there is, at least, this 
difference: this amendment does not regulate the 
application of any money appropriated in this 
bill. This isa deficiency bill. Now, sir, the Post 
Office blanks, for the period to which these appro- 
priations apply, have all been printed, and this 
money is to pay for printing which has been done. 
The proposition is, therefore, a simple law apply- 
ing to the future, repealing existing laws and fix- 
ing a new regulation fòr printing these blanks in 
future. 

Mr. BOCOCK. I say, sir, thatthe proposition 
I read a little while ago, and which was moved 
as an amendment to an appropriation bill at that 
time, did in fact change existing law, because it 
changed the manner in which the money appro- 
priated was to be applied, and prevented it from 

being applied to certain purposes to which, at that 
‘time, it was required to be applicd. 

But, sir, to come back. I ask why we shall 
not do this. Gentlemen say that itis in oppo- 
sition to our rules. I say that it is not in oppo- 
sition to the rules of the Senate. ‘The Senate 
have put it on here in compliance with the law of 
that body; and what right have we to say to the 
Senate, because this thing is not in order in the 
House of Representatives, that the Senate shall 
not be allowed to exercise that privilege? Why, | 
do not gentlemen see that we would involve our- 
selves ina controversy with the Senate? Suppose 
the Senate-insist upon their privileges, and say 
that this bill shall not go through unless they be 
permitted to exercise their privilege. We know 
what was done at the last session of Congress on 
the Post Office appropriation bill. We know, Mr. 
Chairman, on the proposition you introduced into 
the House, which seemed to the Senate, at least, to 
be an infringement upon their rights—the rights 
of a coordinate branch of the Government—that 
they refused to be dictated to by this House. I 
say, then, sir, that this thing would involve us in 
a controversy with the Senate, in regard to the 
respective privileges of the two Houses of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Chairman, it would do more. And here {Í 
come to reply to the argument of my friend and 
colleague, [My. Mituson.] He said that, if we 
permit this thing to go on, the Senate will become 
a great legislative power of this Government; that 
it will have the’control of the legislation of this 
country. How he made that ‘out, I cannot per- 

*seive. We originate bills, and we can amend the 
amendments of the Senate. We have an equal 
voice in committees of conference; and unless we 
choose to pass favorably upon their reports, these 
reports can never become laws, even if the Senate 
does act favorably upon them. The argument 
applies’ precisely the other way. If the Scnate 
has not the right to incorporate amendments of 
this kind, then the power of the Senate, as a coör- 
dinate branch of the Government, is struck down. 
My friend from Ohio [Mr. Srawron] knows well 
that, in every appropriation bill brought up here 
year after year, some independent legislation has 
been incorporate You can hardly take one of 
them in which some legislation has not been in- 


corporated, changing existing law. The bill goes || 


to the Senate, and then, if the Senate have not the 
right to amendit, and to adá whatever provisions 
icy may deem proper relating to the same sub- 
ject, their power is destroyed; the Senate becomes 
a mere body of revisal. A 

The gentleman from Ohio admits that, to any 
clause embraced in an appropriation bill, it 1s in 
order to move an amendment restricting the man- 
ner in which the moncy appropriated shall be ap- 
plied.. This amendment of the Senate does no 
more than to extend that restriction to future years. 
It provides that the money appropriated for the 
printing of Post Office blanks shall hereafter be 


ot 


appropriated to pay the lowest bidder for that 
work. Itisso much akin to what would be done i 


| ment is under the control of my party. 


here; it is so legitimate and proper in itself; it 
comes so completely within the scope and range 
of this appropriation bill, that it seems to me that, 
as a question of law and of expedicney,we ought 
to pass it. Į am reminded that section second of 
this bill appropriates $4,000,000 for the current 
year. Then, sir, this amendment, according to 
the view of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Surr- 
MAN,| is strictly in order. 

_ Mr. SHERMAN. That very view presents 
itself naturally, and I will give a conclusive an- 
swer toit. The blanks for the current year have 
already been printed, as we are informed. If the 
gentleman will change the amendment of the Sen- 
ate so as to apply it to the current year, and to limit 
the mode and the manner of printing the Post 
Office blanks for this current year, then his remark 
is correct; but the amendment of the Senate is a 
new proposition—not a qualification of a previous 
clause, but an additional section previding for the 
fature, and for a change of the existing law. I 
think that this amendment ought to prevail in 
some form, but I say that it ought not to prevail 
here. Let us do our duty strictly, and now get 
rid of this printing business and this abolition of 


the franking privilege, and let them be referred for 


‘consideration to the appropriate committecs. 


Mr. BOCOCK. I think that the gentleman’s 
argument docs not meet the point that I have 
made; and if it does, it goes upon a fact not before 
the House. “Why is it that the Post Office blanks 
have already been printed, when the money has 
not been appropriated? Are we to be anticipated 
in that way? Is the power of this House thus to 
be cut off by the precipitate action of the Govern- 
ment employés? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam nothere to defend the 
Post Office Department or any of the employés of 
this Government. {leave that for the gentleman. 

Mr. BOCOCK. I will not defend them unless 
they do right. I know the Post Office Depart- 
I know 
the gentleman very well; he is never here to de- 
fend a Democrat, or to attack anything upon his 
own side. Lam hore for justice and right, and I 


will oppose a Democrat if he is wrong as quickly 
y 


| as I would onc of the opposite party. 


The gentleman admits when we appropriate 
money that we can restrict the manner in which 
that money shall be applied. Are we to be pre- 
vented from making this proposed restriction be- 
cause we are told that our action has been antici- 
pated? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I think that the gentleman 
from Virginia has fallen into an crror upon that 
precise point. It was impossible for the Post Of- 
fice Department to get along without this printing, 
just as it was impossible for it to get along with 
the mail service without appropriations, unless 
they did so upon the idea and the faith that Con- 


| gress would supply the money when itassembled. 


It was just as material, just as vital to the exist- 
ence of the mail service that these blanks should 


: be printed and contracted for, as it was that the 


usual mail routes should be continued, notwith- 
standing no appropriation for the purpose was 
made at the last session. I think, therefore, that 


the head of the Department is wholly excusable, | 


unless it is the opinion of my friend from Vir- 
ginia that, because of the failure of Congress to 
appropriate at the last session the usual Post Of- 
fice appropriations, the mail service ought to have 
been discontinued altogether. 


Mr. BOCOCK. The blanks required up to this | 


time were, of course, very properly ordered to be 
printed; but the gentleman from Ohio says that 
enough have been printed to last for this fiscal 

ear. i 

Mr. HOUSTON. I understand the law to be 
this: that the Post Office Department shall let out 
the printing of these blanks for the year just as it 
lets out the mail service upon the several mail 
routes. The Post Office Department is author- 
ized, under existing laws, to make contracts for 
printing all its blanks. It has done no more than 
that; it has done no more than to execute its duty 
under the Jaw; and without doing that, the ser- 
vice of that Department must necessarily have 
suffered. 

Mr. BOCOCK. The gentleman from Ohio, by 
the way of answering an argument I submitted, 
has stated that particular things have been done 
hy the Post Office Department. We do not know 
how far they have gone, and that is the difficulty 


under which we labor; matters have-been brought 
in, the certainty of which we cannot understand. 
It is enough to know, by the confession of that 
gentleman himself, that when we have money bills 
under consideration, wehavearight tosay how the 
money appropriated by them shall beapplied. Ail 
the Senate have done is, acting in the spirit of that 
power, to say that we shall limit in a particular 
way, not only the money appropriated this year, 
but that which shall be appropriated in’ future 
years. And I say that the action of the Senate is 
so much in conformity with the spirit of this bill, 
so reasonable and right in itself, that I do not see 
why gentlemen should object to this feature of 
legislation. 

There is another amendment to this bill upon 
which I wish to say aword or two. If gerftlemen 
over the way have not made up their minds upon 
the subject, they may very properly say, that as 
it is an important amendment, they ought not to 
be called upon to pass upon it in this bill; and if 
it is rejected upon that ground, we can go to the 
Senate and tel! them that it is a matter of too much 
importance for us to be required to actupon it in 
so brief a time as must be given to the considera- 
tion of this bill. But yet, if a majority of this 
House have made up their minds that the aboli- 
tion of the franking privilege is the true policy of 
this Government, I do not see why we should not 
be permitted to pass it, because that, too, isin con- 
formity with the spirit of this bill. Itis providing 
additional money to carry on the Post Office De- 
partment; at any rate, it is cutting off a tax upon 
the Post Office Department. - : 

What is the position of my colleague [Mr. Mirt- 
son] in relation to this subject? He talks sneer- 
ingly and ironically about its being a privilege. 
And what reason does the gentleman give why it 
is not a privilege? Because it requires labor; sim- 

ly, because it requires labor, and that voluntar 

abor, upon the part of members of Congress. 
might say to my colleague, that if 1 would cut off 
his privilege of going home to dinner, in the same 
spirit, I might prove that it was not a great priv- 
ilege, because it requires him to walk from the 
Capitol to his boarding-house. I might cut off 
his privilege of going to the stores and shops of 
this city, to obtain supplies for himself and family, 
and might say, “a great privilege that, to take 
his Saturdays and evenings, which he ought to 
employ in preparing himself for the business of 
a member of Congress, in going around to the 
stores and determining what is good broadcloth 
and what is bad broadcloth, what is good sugar 
and what is bad sugar.” [Laughter.] Privilege! 
The gentleman speaks of it, too, as a public duty. 
I know my colleague is as conscientious a man as 
any upon this floor; yet, docs he confine his frank- 
ing privilege strictly to legitimate matters of public 
business? When he writes a letter upon private 
business, does he not exercise his franking priv- 
lege? When he writes to his friends about his 
own election—he writes very few such letters, I 
suppose—or when he writes to a friend about the 
condition of things at home, or things here, and 
he exercises the franking privilege, I ask hiyn is 
that a burden, or is it a privilege ? 

Again, my colleague is a very just man, and 
goes for equal rights to all people; he is a broad, 
catholic, national Democrat, and goes for the 
equal rights of all sections of the Union; equal 
rights to everybody and to every district in the 
country; but does he send these documents to 
all his constituents? Nobody does it. I claim to 
be as impartial in the bestowment of this favor as 
any gentleman upon this floor, for I send to both 
enemies and friends to some extent, but I know 
I cannot send documents to all my constituents, 
Some have to be excluded. So this franking 
privilege necessarily enures to the benefit of a 
few, and that few are special friends. When you 
frank your own speeches and your own letters, 
does that benefit cnure to the entire community, 
or to particular friends, the protegés of a member 
of Congress? Is it right, then, to charge upon 
all the people of the whole country a burden, for 
he pup of allowing members of Congress to 
send special favors to their special friends? Is 
that right? Is it Democratic? ` Is it just? 

But the gentleman says incidental benefits re- 
sult from this thing, and therefore the Post Office 
Department ought to sustain 1t; that on account 
of this incidental benefit the whole mass of the 
community ought to'be required to pay a portion 
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ofthe expense, - That is a remarkable argument. 
It would equally apply to-every special tax ever 
imposed. When a man goes to any of our uni- 
versities or colleges.and. acquires an education, 
the fact that he becomes an educated man ought, 
if that advantage be properly exercised by him, 
to-confer a benefit and good upon the entire com- 
munity... Will the gentleman say that the entire || 
community.ought to contribute to the expense of || 
educating that man? I take it for granted he would 
not. | 

Mr. MILLSON. I reply to my colleague by 
saying that if it were practicable to adjust the 
affairs of human life upon a universal principle of 
optimism, it would be exceedingly just and desir- 
able to- apportion the burdens and benefits among 
the whole community to the precise extent to 
which they should be enjoyed or suffered. But 
because we cannot do all things, let us not refuse. 
to.do the good we can. de e 

Mr. BOCOCK. Still, as I am not pecs sie 
and do not very much believe in optimism, I would: 
rather act upon tangible and common-sense rules: 
of legislation, than to act upon any attempt to. 
approach that beautiful theory of optimism.: “T 
say that the principle upon. which we’ ought to 
act is, to make those who receive the apecial and 
particular benefits pay for them, and ot require: 
the whole mass of the community to come for- 
ward and ‘aid them. That is our doctrine; and 
that is.a-doctrine that we can stand upon; it isa 
doctrine that we can carry out in legislation. 

But the gentleman says that others than those 
who receive matter through the mail receive the 
benefit of the Post Office establishment; that the 
man who takes no paper learns from his neighbor 
what is the price of wheat and of tobacco; and 
that this man, who thus derives benefit from the 
paper of his neighbor, ought to help pay the post- 
age on that paper. If that doctrine be correct, 
then he ought to pay a part of the subscription 
price of the paper also, Would the gentleman 
advocate the adoption of sucha theory? Yet the 
same argument that would apply in one case will 
apply with equal strength to the other. 

‘Mr. MILLSON. I will suggest to my col- 
league, that if his doctrine be truc, the same prin- 
ciple would apply to the Army and Navy. 

r. BOCOCK. The Army and Navy are not 
for the benefit of any particular individuals or 
class of ingividuals, but for the whole country. 
If my colleague supposes that, because he rep- 
resents a navy-yard at Portsmouth, the Navy is 
for the exclusive benefit of his constituents, he 
is mistaken. Soin reference tothe Army. Ihope 
the gentleman does not suppose that the Army 
was designed for the sole and exclusive benefit of 
the contractors for supplies. If he does, he is 
mistaken. I say that the Army of the United 
States is for the protection of the whole country. 


It is for his protection; it is for my protection; it | 


is for the protection of all of us: and therefore, it || 
is right that all should pay for it. There is no 
class for whom the Army or the Navy is espe- 
cially beneficial; and therefore, the argument of 
my colleague does not apply to the question under 
consideration. 

I am ready now to carry out this measure of |} 
legislation, the effect of which will be to cut off 
a very considerable item of the expenses of the 
Government. If others are not willing to do it, 
let them vote against this amendment and send it 
back to the Senate. 

Upon the other amendment in question, my 
mind is fully made up. I believe it to be right 
and proper of itself and legitimately in this bill. || 

Now, permit me to say that if the Senate were 
to pat upon an appropriation bill some species of 
legislation relating to altogethera different subject 
from the bill. itself; for instance, if upon a Post | 
Office appropriation bill they were to put on inde- 
pendent legislation relating to Kansas, or legisla- 
tion relating to the Army or Navy which had no 
connection with the subject-matter of the bill, and 
did not affect the appropriation one way or the 
other, then I should say that it would be very 
proper to raise a question upon the Senate, and re- 
quire such items to be stricken out of the bill; but | 
when the Senate comes forwardand presents tothe |} 
House an amendment relating tothe subject-mat- |! 
ter of the bill, prescribing and controlling the way | 
in which the money appropriated in this bill shall |! 
be expended, and cutting off an important item of 
expense, I say that itis proper that the House 


| it especially on its merits. 


should entertain such a proposition as a proper 
one to be introduced into this bill.. 

[Here the hammer fell.] : 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I shall not 
occupy many minutes of the time of the commit- 
tee. As a member of the Committee of Ways 
and Means; I desire to say that I cannot entirely 
agrée in the recommendation of that committee in 
relation to this.amendment now under considera- 
tion—I mean the one in relation to the Post Office 
blanks. On its merits, I believe, we all agree that 
itis just. Indeed, I learn that out of the $40,000 
paid last year for these blanks, they were con- 
tracted for and printed for $5,000. That, as I am 
informed, was the whole amount paid by the 
printer for the work done. And Iam informed 
that the work could actually be done for perhaps 
$8,000 a year. Iam nota printer; but those who 
are will understand that a great portion of the com- 


| position for these blanks comes under what is 


‘termed ‘fat;”? that is, when but a small portion 

of the page is printed. 

-= Now, sir, I say that this isa law that ought to be 
enacted +. Dut the Gnly. question is one of a rule of 
TLit ought to: be enacted, it ought to be 


order. 


passed, there would have been piles of blanks 
printed-enough to fill this room; enough for all the 
future time of this Congress, and more too. If it 
is to do any good, it must pass now. Then the 
question is, is there any insuperable objection to 
be found in the rules or policy of this House to 
| prevent its passage in connection with this bill? 
| Thav always heard that there was some such 
rule as the gentleman referred to in regard to the 
introduction of amendments in this House; but I 
cannot find the rule, and the rules which have been 
read have no application; not a particle of appli- 
cation. But, sir, though there be such a rule, or 
such a practice, in this House, there is no such 
į rule in the Senate. There was, therefore, nothing 
improper in their introducing this amendment into 
this bill, and there is nothing improper in our re- 
taining it, if itis right in itself. But, I suggest 
that, even if there were such a rulo, this amend- 
ment is but a modification of the bill itself, which 
makes appropriation for printing Post Office 
blanks. Suppose this amendment had come in 
| in the shape of a proviso to that appropriation, 
instead of coming in as an independent section, 
į would ituot have then been in order? would it not 
have stood upon precisely the same ground as the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio, 
(Mr. Suerman,] three years ago, to which refer- 
ence has been made in the course of the discus- 
sion to-day? For myself, I am not satisfied that 
the amendment is not germane to the bill; I am 
inclined to think it is. 

But, while I doubt upon our right to entertain 
such an amendment under our rules, that doubt 
is overweighed by the necessity and utility of it, 
and causes the doubt to give way. It was re- 
marked by aLord Chancellor that, when the equity 
was all on one side, and his power was doubtful, 
he decided according to equity; but would not 
bring it into a precedent in future. So I say, in 
reference to this amendment of the Senate. 

In regard to the franking privilege, which has 
been discussed—I think, inappropriately, to-day 
—before it comes legiti 


Senate, because I think it ought not to have been 
incorporated in this bill; and I shall vote against 
I do not concur with 
a gentleman on this side of the House who pre- 


| ferred his laziness, his idleness, to the exercise 


of his duty under the franking privilege. The 
gentleman said he wanted the time to read. Why, 
sir, do these men need intellectual instruction 
men who have read all the books in the world, 
and especially the gentleman from Ohio 
Sranrow,] who knows more than all of us? No, 
sir; it was an excuse for not attending to the 


| needs of his constituents because it will take 


time. 

Now, sir, on this side of the House—I do not 
know how it may be on the other side—we have 
always been in the habit of sending to our con- 
stituents the information which it was necessary 
for them to have, although at great labor to us, 


and at great expense; but, sir, our constituents 


derive the advantage, and is it not right that they 
should pay the expense? I do not know how it 


enacted now.. If you, put it in a bill by itself, it | 
| willnever pass, hever;:ahd if it did, before it had- 


- zitimately up for considera- | 
tion, I shall vote against the amendment of the | 


, [Mr. | 


may be with the constituents of other gentlemen, 
but mine are fond of reading; and would you de- 
prive them of their intellectual pabulum? They 
cannotafford to purchase the necessary books on 
their own account, and I cannot afford to purchase 
them. It would cost all our salaries, and some- 
thing more. But, what will be the result of this? 
Tam going on its merits. Ishall vote against the 
amendment on its merits. If the amendment is 
adopted, you will find after a while a bill which 
we can all vote for, giving us, for the cost of send- 
ing out documents, about $500 each, asession. It 
is right, then, that the country should pay the 
eXpense we are at for our constituents. Some 
will put it in their pockets—I suppose I would— 
[laughter;] and some will senda partof it to their 
constituentsin the way ofdocumentsand specches, 
and in the way of new frocks and in things of 
that kind. And that will be the consequence of 
the abolition of the franking privilege. In my 
judgment, it is a very unjust proposition. 

I sce that some of the mêmbers of the party to 
which I belong favor the proposition. The New 
York Tribune and other papers urge it, as they 
urge every humbug they think to be popular. I 
shall, however, stick by the franking privilege. 
I frank for nobody but my constituents, and they 
pay their taxes to the Government, and ought to 
fave these documents. There is not a day I do 
not get a number of letters from clever, good men, 
who like to read of an evening, or ona Sunday, 
religious matter, such as f have sent them in 
southern speeches. [Laughter.} I get letters 
from them urging me to send them documents, 
and I mean to do it; but if you deprive me of the 
franking privilege, I do not mean to impose upon 
them to pay for them, and I will not do it myself, 
for I am too poor. If itis to be done, let the rich 
men do it. 

Mr. GARNETT. There is one quality in the 
honorable .gentleman from Pennsylvania, who 
has just addressed the House, which I commend; 
and that is, the sincerity and frankness with 
which he goes to his object. No rules restrain 
him when he finds it within his power to do that 
which he wishes. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I did say 
that I had doubts about that rule—that I had 
strong doubts whether it was not germane to the 
subject. I did not so broadly assert, as the gen- 
tleman alleges. 

Mr.GARNETT. ThenI now understand the 
gentleman. He takes the same view of the parlia- 
mentary law that has been taken by my honor- 
able colleague. He is willing to vote for the first 
amendment, because the printing of these Post 
Office blanks is a favor granted by the Exccutive 
| to some Pennsylvania newspapers. He is anx- 
ious to get at that amendment, and to put it into 
law. But, sir, he is against the second amend- 
ment, which strikes at a larger and much greater 
abuse; and which proposes, at one fell blow, to 
destroy the miserable machinery established in 
this metropolis for the next presidential election, 
to be worked at the expense of the tax-payers of 
the country. l agree with him in favoring the 
first amendment; for ever since { have had a scat 
upon this floor, 1 have been willing to strike at 
extravagant expenditures and abuses in the Gov- 
ernment, no matter whether they are to the ben- 
efit of my party or to the benefit of the opposite 
party; but I disagree with the gentleman on the 
second amendment. 

I must say that I was astonished and grieved 
to hear the doctrines advanced against this amend- 
ment by my colleague and friend. His speech 
showed all that ingenuity and subtilty for which 
he is distinguished; but i must say that it seemed 
to me that so much of his argument as was ap- 
plicable to the question before the House was not 
| sound, and that so much of it as was sound was 
| not applicable. He argued that we should not 
allow the Senate to put this amendment upon this 
bill; for, forsooth, at the close of a session of Con- 
gress, itis the practice, on conference committee 
reports; to pass improper amendments without due 
consideration and deliberation. Because abuses 
spring up under conference committees, at the 
close of a session, is that a reason why, at the 
beginning of a session, we should not consider 
these questions? He argues that gencral leg 
tion ought not to be put upon the appropriauon 
bills. Is that a reason why a measure which has 
been adopted year after year, which has been 
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voted upon by this House frequently, should not 
now be again adopted? ` 

I remember, sir, the scene described by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Sranron,] and which 
took place in the Thirty-Fourth Congress. Itwas 
during my first service in Congress, and I was 
struck with amazement when.I saw one hundred 
amendments come from the Senate and passed 
upon on the report of a committee of conference 
without being read; but let it be remembered that 
those amendments were not, for the most part, 
general legislation, as the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Harnis] supposes, but appropriations 
of money. 1 appeal to any gentleman who has 
had experience in this House, whether the rules 
of order are allowed even to stand in the way of 
appropriating large sums of money, in which 
Army and Navy contractors and other jobbers are 
interested? And in what House of Representa- 
tives was that scene enacted? Ina House of Rep- 
resentativcs assembled in the old Hall, presided 
over by Hon. Nathaniel P. Banks, of Massachu- 
setts, and controlled by a large Republican ma- 
jority. Search through the annals of our legisla- 
tion, and you will find no such extravagantappro- 
priations as were made by that House. 

Mr. STANTON. Thegentleman’srccollection 
is at fault. The amendments referred to were put 
on by a Democratic Senate; and the Republican 
party in that House of Representatives, as the 
gentleman alleges it had, had nota majority. 

Mr. GARNETT. It was a Republican plural- 
ity; but it was a plurality which controlled the 
election of a Speaker, and the formation of the 
committees. It was, in faĉt, a majority which 
gave tone to the House, and which came near de- 
feating the Army bill in the way referred to this 
morning. Ido not care, sir, who has the majority 
when l and my party can control the House as 
your party did during that Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, ever since I have been here, I 
have noticed that whenever a proposition is made 
for reform, and to cut down salaries, they are 
fenecd round and defended by parliamentary rules 
and tactics. Every gentleman who has been here 
any length of time knows the perverse ingenuity 
with which our rules are constructed, Under them 
it is almost impossible to get up any measure of 
independent legislation. Scarcely any reform is 
made, scarcely any great measure of legislation 
is passed, unless it 1s incorporated in an appro- 
priation bill. I admit, if we had now the recon- 
struction of the rules of the House and the Senate, 

- that we could make better ones. I claim to be 


a practical man, and when I find a practical way | 


of carrying out just and proper legislation, as is 
shown in these amendments, I will not stickle 
upon mere abstractions, but I will follow that way, 
I will vote for them. 

But my colleague said that if you abolish the 
franking privilege, or frayking duty, as he called 
it, you would save no money by it. You would 
save the transportation annually of two million 
pounds of documents through the mails. Does 
that transportation cost nothing? Does he think 
we can carry two million pounds of documents 
through the mails without adding to the cost of 
transporting the mails? But that is not all. 
That does not include the speeches of members 
of Congress, or the electioneering documents, so 
many millions of which are sent out from this city 
every year. Already you have organized upon 
each side a Republican committee and a Dem- 
ocratic committee to spend the summer here— 
todo what? To frank documents—not merely 
documents published by order of Congress, not 
merely the speeches of members of Congress, but 
every species of clectionecring documents, mere 
partisan documents, which may be prepared for 
the occasion. Now, whether that be done by one 
party or by the other, T am opposed to it. Ido 
not think we have a right to use the revenues of 
the United States, to use the taxes paid by the 
people of the country, either to electioneer for 
ourselves in our own district, or for our candidate 
for President. 

But my colleague said further, that whether you 
rint few or many documents, the expense would 
e nearly the same; that after you had once paid 

for the composition, the printing of an additional 
extra number would cost but very little. I ask 
him to reconcile that statement with this fact, that 
the printing of the Thirty-Fifth Congress for the 
House of Representatives—I{ mean the press-work 


and composition—cost $206,000, while the paper 
cost $229,000. Going back to the preceding 
Congress, you find that while the printing cost 
$254,000, the paper cost $343,000. And so of the 
Congress that preceded that. This shows that my 
colleague was entirely mistaken in that statement 
also. : 

He calls this. franking privilege a duty, and 
says that he does not want, nor do the members 
of Congress want, to be relieved of the franking 
privilege. I believe that many gentlemen de not 
want to be relieved of this duty; and when the 
House comes to vote upon the bill introduced by 
the gentleman from Ohio, to reduce the pay of 
members of Congress, I presume my colleague 
willsay he doesnot want to be relieved from calling 
upon the Sergeant-at-Arms for his present pay. | 
imagine he will say so. Yet here is an item of 
expense for transportation and for printing docu- 
ments, to which the mere pay of members of Con- 
gress is but a trifle. 

But gentlemen say this is a mode of educating 
the people. Now, I do not believe that the free 
American people need congressional teaching. 
They do not require or wish that we should set 
ourselves up as schoolmasters. They do not re- 
quire that we should convert ourselves into ma- 
chinery for the diffusion of information among 
them. Ibclicve we have to trust only to their 
own energies, to the information they already 
have—trust to their passion for knowledge—trust 
to their love for the truth—trust to the mighty 
agency of a free press, which day by day is dif- 
fusing information through the country to hun- 
dreds and thousands which your franking privi- 
lege never reaches. I would trust to that, and 
reduce this Government to the simplest form of 
machinery for the protection of life and property; 
I would keep it within its legitimate functions, 
as defined by the old State-rights party, and not 
allow it to wander off, in the imagination that it 
is a machine for the cducation and civilization of 
the people; and by the same agencies with which 
we have attained to our present greatness, by the 
same free press, by the same individual energies, 
we shall attain a higher advance in all that makes 
a nation prosperous, than we shall by acting upon 
the idea that this Government isan agent to teach, 
instruct, and civilize the people. 

If Iam not mistaken, it has been one of the 
aims of old monarchies, and more especially of 
oligarchies, to give exclusive privileges, to-sclect 
a favored tew and give them privileges by means 
of which they might retain and secure their hold 
of power; and yet, sir, I refer you to the instance 
of Great Britain, which, under the influence of 
modern progress, has recognized the equality of the 
masses of the people, and has abolished this frank- 
ing privilege which formerly was exercised by the 
Throne, by the Lords, and House of Commons. 
England has taken it away from her Majesty 
herself, and from Parliament, and recognizes no 
right as belonging to them, in this respect, which 
is not enjoyed by the free people of Great Britain. 

My friend tried to raise a question of privilege 
against the Senate, and said that the Senate was 
dictating to us. 
according to its own rules, to put its amendments 
to our bills? We have the right to reject them 
when we think they are wrong. We have not the 
right to say what the Senate shall do. a ; 

Mr. MILLSON. I think my colleague misap- 
prehends what I said. ` . 

Mr. GARNETT. For my part, I entertain no 
suchjealousyastotheactionofacoördinate branch 
of this Government. 


I would deprecate any at- | 


Has not the Senate the right, | 


tempt to getup suchafeeling. Each Housestands i 


equal in power before the country; and I believe 
the country is indebted to no branch of the Gov- 


| ernment more than to the Senate, and to the great 


principle upon which it is organized and formed. 

My colleague speaks of this proposition to abol- 
ish the franking privilege, coming from the Ex- 
ecutive Department, as chargeable to the esprit de 
corps, and to the official pride of the executive dig- 
nitary. Are there no other dignitaries who have 
official pride? Are thereno persons—such as mem- 
bers of Congress—who value the privileges of po- 
sition, who are unwilling to part with them, who 
cling to them with a miser’s grasp, and refuse to 
be stripped of their privileges ? 

Mr. MILLSON. [can only say that, person- 
ally, I should be most delighted if [ could be re- 
lieved from the burden of franking. 


Mr. GARNETT. ` One gentleman would ‘bo: 
delighted to be relieved from the burden of frank- 
ing. Another gentleman is in favor of theamend- 
ment asan abstract question; but he finds the rule 
of the House in the way. They are not ready to 
adopt this amendment now, but prefer to wait for 
some more convenient season; and -I think it will 
be very difficult to find a convenient season which 
will suit the fancies of gentlemen who are not 
ready to go for it now. I am ready to strike at 
this franking privilege now, because it will save a 
large item of expense; and I am for striking’at it 
now, because we are on the eve of a presidential 
election; and I do not wish to see this privilege 
perverted for corrupt party purposes. 

Esprit de corps! My colleague says the Exec- 
utive Department has recommended it. And here 
we have the remarkable spectacle of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, composed of the most op- 
posite materials, all agreeing with the chairman 
that the amendments of the Senate shall not be 
incorporated in our bills, but that they must be 
passed simply as they come from the Committee 
of Ways and Means. 

Mr. PHELPS. IfI understand the gentleman, 
he remarked that the Committee of Ways and 
Means were unanimous in recommending that 
both these amendments be non-concurred in by 
the House. 

Mr. GARNETT. Iso understood it. 

Mr. PHELPS. | certainly stated to the House 
that I was in favor of the first amendment, in ref- 
erence to the printing of Post Office blanks. I 
stated, that while I believed it was not in the pro- 
per place, yet inasmuch as it involved a whole- 
some reform, I was for it. I said nothing in 
reference to the other proposition, because’ the 
committee had not reached it in its consideration; 
but, inasmuch as it has been brought into this dis- ~ 
cussion, I will say that so far as the franking 
privilege is concerned, I was ready in the last 
Congress, and I am ready to vote for it now. 

Mr. GARNETT. I was not alluding to the 
| gentleman, and I am glad to be corrected. I was 
out of the House when the gentleman made his. 
remarks, and was therefore under a misapprehen- 
| sion. I was referring especially to the position 
taken by my colleague, [Mr. Mituson,] who, if 
I understood him yesterday, stated that the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means had agreed to keep 
clear of all amendments proposing general legis- 
lation. 

Mr. MILLSON. Ido not remember to have 
made that remark yesterday morning. Thecom- 
mittee had not then seed Upon the bill. I did 
say, however, that I believed there would be a 
general determination on the part of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means to keep their bills clear 
of all extraneous matter. 

Mr. GARNETT. Now, sir, what is the posi- 
tion of the Committee of Ways and Means in 
this House? It has priority over all the commit- 
tees of the House. It reports its appropriation 
bills to the House, and they are referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
without reading. It has, under the rule, no right 
| to report anything except the appropriations ne- 
cessary to carry on the Government and author- 
ized by existing laws; but, under the practice of 
this House, as is remarked in the Manual by Mr. 
Barclay, nothing which they report is ruled out, 
for the reason that no point of order can be taken, 
because the members do not know what they have 
reported until their bills are before the House and 
it is too late. When the bill comes before the 
House, a member moves an amendment looking 
| to reform, but he is told that it is not in order. 
The bill goes to the Senate, and they put on cer- 
| tain amendments; but when it is returned here, 
we are told they must be rejected because the 
House has excluded itself from inserting them; 
so that, practically, the Committee of Ways and 
Means has entire control of the appropriation 
bills in this House, and we cannot incorporate 
in them any provision looking to reform, un- 
less it comes from the Senate. I say that that is 
just as much esprit de corps, as when the Post- 
master General and the President of the United 
States, in pursuance of their official duty, make 
recommendations to Congress for the abolition of 
the franking privilege. Yam surprised that cen- 
sure should be sought to be cast upon them for 
doing so. While, therefore, I am in favor of this 
| amendment relative to the Post Office blanks; 
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while Lam in favor. of curtailing the system of 
public.printing, Lam also in favor of abolishing 
the franking'privilege, and of depriving parties of 
their machinery and means of electioneering at 
the expense of the Government. | : 

Mr VALLANDIGHAM. I rose some time 
since, not for the purpose of participating lo any 
extent in this discussion, but simply to express 
the great pleasure with which I listened to the 
very important’ announcement made at the be- 
ginning: of the debate by the chairman of. the 
Committee of Ways and Means, [Mr. Suzrman.] 

< E trust ‘that the committee will adhere to their 
reSolution inexorably, and that this House will 
at all times sustain them in it to the utmost. For 
one, Fam prepared so to do, now and to the close 
of the session. At the same time, allow me to 
say that I concur in the principle of the fifth Sen- 
ate amendment. In regard to the franking privi- 
lege, the considcration of which has been intro- 
duced..into this debate, I do not propose at this 
time to discuss that question at length, but to give 
notice that if the Senate, or if gentlemen of this 
House intend to urge persistently upon us the 
abolition of this so-called and miscalied “ privi- 
lege,’’ I do propose to debate it as carnestly and 
as strongly. as my ability will permit. For ten 

ears, sir—ever since it was proposed, in 1849— 
{have made it the subject of much study and 
reflection; and my opinion is madc up in regard 
to it, definitely and absolutely: fire cannot melt 
it out of me. And I concur, allow me to say, in 
all the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mizison] 
has said in defense of this Taty this burden, as 
he has justly styled it. Permit me, however, to 
reply casually to the other gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr.Garnerr,] who alluded three or four 
times at least to the presidential machinery now 

~ in operation, or soon to be put into operation, in 
connection with the franking privilege, that he 
can set itall aside in a simpler and far more effect- 
ual way, by changing the Constitution of this 
Government and substituting in its stead an he- 
reditary monarchy. The people choose the Pres- 
ident under our Government; the people have a 
right to all the information upon political subjects 
which they can receive; and if we are not able to 
speak and to do things fit to be done and spoken 
here, we have no business in this Chamber; let 
us resign, sir; go home, and allow other and wor- 
thier men to be sent here in our stead, who can 
do and utter that which is worth disseminating 
among the people of this country. Letus have 
Presidents and Cabinet officers and their subord- 
inates, and committee men, too, who can send in 
messages and make reports which are fit to be 
read and to be circulated. 

In regard to the only point which has been 
made here against this “ privilege,” that the ex- 
penditure of public money is enormous, by rea- 
son of it, in the printing of public documents, I 
ask, gentlemen, why not lay the axe at the root 
of the evil? ‘Why, instead of striking at the frank- 
ing privilege, under which these books are dis- 
seminated among the people, do you not put an 
end to the publication of the books themselves, 
and thus dry up this prolific source of stupendous 
corruption? 

Mr. COBB. Will the gentleman allow me to 
siate that I vote against all these orders to print 
large numbers of the public documents; but the 
majority of the House override me. 

Mr. VALCANDIGHAM. Other gentlemen 
have voted, however, for the publication of these 
documents, some of which, however costly, are 
nevertheless of extreme value; among them, and 
involving the largest expenditure, the Pacific 
Railroad Surveys, for example. I tell gentlemen, 
that, some hundreds of years hence, whether we 
endure as one Government or are split into frag- 
ments, and when we all shall have passed into 
the silent sepulcher of legislative history, and the 
little temporary themes which now engross the 
public interest shall have been forgotten, these 
volumes will then be found to be augmenting in 
value with each revolving year. These, sir, are 
your monuments, more durable than brass, and 
nobler far than the marble with which you have 
built this Capitol, and those’ other splendid edi- 
fices which atone this city. 

1 said, Mr. Chairman, that I did not purpose at 
this time to debate this subject at length; nor do 
I mean so todo. I have but alluded thus inci- 
dentally to what has fallen from gentlemen; and 


now, to return, allow me—without discussing fur- 
ther the propricty of these amendments in them- 
selves—allow me to express an earnest hope, in 
the presence of the chairman of the committee on 
the revision of the rules, appointed not long since, 
that that committee will report a rule, joint or 
otherwise, which will meet and remedy the pre- 
cise-cvil here complained of. For one, Iam pre- 
pared to vote for such a proposition at any time. 
We cannot, indeed, lay down a rule ourselves 
which will bind theSenate; but, by virtue of that 
same Constitution, and the same process of legis- 
lation under which the Senate transmit these 
amendments here, we, also, have an equal right 
to adopt rules by which, after these amendments 
reach us, we shall act upon them. If we can bind 
ourselves, by general or.special rules, in regard 
to amendments offered, in the first place, here, to 
appropriation bills, I see no reason why we can- 
not make those same rules applicable to amend- 
ments of the Senate sent to this House. 

‘Mr. BOCOCK. The gentleman from Ohio pro- 
poses that we shall pass a rule making an amend- 
ment of the Senate to an appropriationebill out of 
order. I suppose that no such rule as that was 
ever heard of before. I submit to the gentleman 
what would be the effect if the Senate were to pass 
a rule making an amendment of the House to one 
of their bills, which did not suit their views, out 
of order, in reference to the relations between the 
two codrdinate branches of the National Legisla- 
ture? k 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Ihave proposed no 
rule of the character suggested by the gentleman 
from Virginia; and, in reply to his interrogatory, 
I will say that the Senate have a right to prescribe 
the manner in which they will act upon amend- 
ments of this House, and that we have precisely 
the same right as regards amendments from them. 
We can amend the 8ist rule, so that the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means shall stand instruéted, 
permanently, to reportadversely to every amend- 
ment of the Senate annexing new legislation to 
appropriation bills. 

lt was said a moment ago that the object was 
to prevent any amendments being sent to this 
House from the Senate. Not at all. They have || 
a right to increase or diminish the appropriations. 
They have a right to make new appropriations to 
execute existing laws. I propose only to assert 
the equality of this branch of the Government, |, 
and to remedy a great and crying evil in legisla- |} 
tion, It is not proposed—no man ever dreamed 
of proposing—that we shall, in advance, instruct 
the Committee of Ways and Means to reject all 
amendments which may be sent to this body; but 
it is only proposed that there shall be a standing 


rule adopted instructing that committee.to report 
adversely upon amendments to our appropriation 
bills made by the Senate, which look to new and 
independent legislation. That certainly is within 
the prerogative of this House, and will preclude 
that duress under which the House has been 
obliged so often to agree to distasteful or obnox- 
ious legislation, under penalty of being held re- 
sponsible for the defeat of important appropria- 
tion bills at the very last and expiring hours of 
the session. 


| 
| 
j 
| 
H 
| 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I have buta | 
| 
| 
| 


single word to say; but if the gentleman from 
Ohio desirgs to move that the committee rise, in 
order to terminate the hour debate, I will yield to 
him for that purpose. . 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move, then, that the com- 
mittee rise, 

Mr. BURNETT. You will not expedite the | 
passage of the bill by closing the debate at this 
time. | 

Mr. SHERMAN. Weean have the five min- || 
utes’ debate. i 


Mr. BURNETT. I know that. I think the 
gentleman from Ohio had better permit us to dis- 
cuss the bill up to the usual hour of adjournment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask the House to agree, 
then, upon an hour when the vote shall be taken 
upon these amendments. ` 

Mr. BURNETT. Very well, sir. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Say half past four this af- | 
ternoon. [Objections were made from all sides.] 
Then, I move that the committee rise. 

Mr. BURNETT demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs, THEAKER 
and Stevenson were appointed. 

The question was taken, and the motion was 
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| 
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agreed to; the tellers having reported—ayes eighty- 


| eight, noes not counted. 


So the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Grow reported that the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
had, according to order, had the Union generally 
under consideration, and particularly the amend- 
ments of the Senate to a bill (H. R. No. 1) mak- 
ing appropriations to defray the deficiencies in the 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1859, and in part for the support of the Post Office 
Department for the year ending June 30, 1860, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
gencral debate upon the Post Office deficiency bill, 
now before the Committee ef the Whole on the 
state of the Union, be terminated within five min- 
utes after its consideration shall be resumed. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Isuppose thatis debatable, 
as the gentleman did not demand the previous 
question. 

The SPEAKER. It is not debatable 

The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the House re- 


| solve itself into the Committee of the Whole on 


the state of the Union on the Post Office deficiency 
bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Grow in the chair,) and resumed the con- 
sideration of the 


POST OF FICBeDEFICIENCY BILL. 


On which the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Wasupurn] was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. The practical 
question before the House now, it occurs to me, 
is, whether the mischiefand inconvenience result- 
ing from a refusal to pass to pass this amendment 
of the Senate, which I regard in itself as a very 
proper one, is greater than that which would re- 


| sult from our consenting now that hereafter, dur- 


ing the whole session, we will act upon all the 
amendments which the Senate may, by way of 
amendments, make to the appropriation bills of 
this House. We must decide now what our future 
course will be during this present Congress. If 
we shali, because here is a proposition which we 
all concur in, and which we believe to be a wise 
and salutary one, depart from the rule that no 
independent legislation is in order upon an appro- 
priation bill, we shali have to depart from that 
rule in very many cases hereafter. 

There will be no amendment of the Senate to 
an appropriation bill which some gentlemen will 
not regard as exceedingly just and meritorious; 


| and adeparture from the rule now will be urged as 
i a precedent for a similar departure on all such 
subsequent occasions. :There is no doubt what- 
: ever, that, by the rules of the House, these two last 


amendments of the Senate ate out of order upon 


| this bill; and if we are to act upon Senate amend- 
; ments which are out of order, amendments em- 
! bracing independent legislation, amendments 
, making appropriations for which there is no au- 


thority by existing law, we had better change our 
own rules and permit such amendments to be in- 
troduced here in order that we may discuss them 
and vote upon them intelligently. “We should do 
the one thing or the other—decide that we will 


| hot act upon such amendments of the Senate, that 
| we will resist them; or decide that we will change 
; our own rules, and admit amendments here which 


look to independent legislation, which appropriate 
money for which there is no existing law, so that 
they may be discussed by the House. In that 
way only can we know what we are doing in ref- 
erence to more than two thirds of our important 
legislation, if itis true, as has been said, that most 
of the important legislation of the country, for the 
last eight or ten years, has been incorporated upon 
appropriation bills. 

That was not the case merely during the Thirty- 
Fifth Congress, but it has been the case during 
every Congress for the last cight years. We know 
that five or six of the most important appropri- 
ation bills are sent to the Senate, for their consid- 
eration, during the last two or three days of the 
session. It has been so, at any rate, for the last 
four Congresses. They have been returned to us 
loaded down with amendments. I remember that, 
two or three years ago, at three o'clock in the 
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morning of the last day of the session, the miscel- 
laneous appropriation bill came back to us from 
the Senate loaded down with some one hundred 
and thirty amendments. Most of the amendments 
were out of order in this House—not germane to 
the bill; amendments which could not have been 
introduced and discussed in the House; and, sir, 
when that bill was returned to us with those 
amendments, a motion was made at once, by some 
gentleman, that the House non-concur in them; 
and they were non-concurred in in gross, and then 
referred to a committee of conference. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate having been closed 
upon this bill by order of the House, the Clerk 
will report the amendments of the Senate, which 
have not been disposed of, in their order. 

The Clerk reported the fifth amendment of the 
Senate, as follows: 

And be it further enacted, That the Superintendent of the 
Public Printing be required to procure the printing of the 
Post Office blanks by contract, after thirty days’ public no- 
tice, and to award such contract, for the usual period of 
Post Office contracts, to the bidder who offers to print the 
said blanks at the greatest per centum deduction from the 
prices authorized to be paid by law for the printing of the 
Executive Departments; and that all laws or parts of laws 
now in force, in relation to the printing of post bills or Post 
Office blanks, be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 


Mr. BURNETT. I move to strike out the 
words “ post bills,” in next to the last line. 

Mr. Chairman, ever since I have been honored 
with a seat upon this floor, I have been met by 
the Committee of Ways and Means, from ses- 
sion to session, with the objection that every 
reform, proposed to be incorporated into a bill 
appropriating millions of dollars from the public 
Treasury, was notin order. That has been the 
watchword from that committee, while they have 
monopolized the time of this House, and have, to 
a great extent, under the force and operation of 
the previous question, controlled the legislation of 
this House, What is the spectacle presented here 
to-day ? Thechairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means reports a bill, and starts out with the 
declaration that the amendments of the Senate 
are -right and proper in themselves; that the first 
amendment, in reference to Post Office blanks,- 
met the unanimous approval of the Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

But what did he recommend the Housc to do? 
To reject an amendment which was right in itself; 
which tended to reform what all conceded to be 
an abuse. And upon what ground? That there 
is a rule in this House which prevents the incor- 
poration upon a general appropriation bill of inde- 
peadent legislation, Udeny that. 
no such rule in this House; I deny that we vio- 
late any rule by voting for either or both of the 
Senate amendments. There is no rule of this 
House which forbids our incorporating into this 
bill the amendments proposed by the Senate. If 
there is, where is it? There is no such rule; itis 


a practice which has grown up in this House, and | 


1 desire to call to it the attention of those gentle- 
men who desire to have legislation in which all 
our constituents are interested. It is an assump- 
tion which has grown up under the. practice of 
this [Iouse. It has been so ruled and decided by 
a chairman of the Committec of the Whole on the 
state of the Union; and that precedent, so made, 
has been taken as authority to exclude amend- 
ments offered either in this House or in the Sen- 
ate. Thatis all of it. There is no rule which 
forbids it. 

And then f would ask this Committee of Ways 
and Means this question: I ask the gentleman 
from Ohio, who last addressed the committee on 
our side, (Mr. ae this question: 
suppose we had a rule in this House which for- 
bids such amendments—taking it for granted that 
there is such a rule: still I deny the power of the 


House to control the action of a coérdinate branch | 


of the Government. The Senate is our equal. 
They have the right to put upon these bills such 
amendments as they think proper. They have 
done so; and, gentlemen, I will tell you that these 
are the means by which every measure of reform 
has been carried in this House since I have been 
a member of it. But you propose that these re- 
forms shall be accomplished by means of inde- 
pendent legislation. Suppose a bill is introduced 
‘here for the abolition of the franking privilege: it 
must be first referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. It is reported back 


I say there is | 


by them to the House; and where does it go? It 
goes to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union; and itis never heard of again. But, 


sir, let me look back, so far as my observation ex- | 


tends, to the past legislation of Congress. Nearl 
every reform that has been accomplished by the 
Congress of the United States within the last ten 
years, has been accomplished upon the general 
appropriation bills. 

Now, as to the mgits of this proposition, all 
concede that it is right to require that these Post 
Office blanks should be printed by the lowest bid- 
der, Why? Because we save $30,000,-at the 
lowest estimate, per annum. 

Now we come to the franking privilege. Sir, 
gentlemen talk all over the country about the 
abuses and corruptions of the Democratic party. 
They have been denounced, notonly in this House, 
but they have been denounced in my State. We 
have had bald and bold declarations of the extrava- 
gance and corruption of that party. Do you want 
to stop this corruption? Do you want to stop 
these abuses? Then strike the first blow by abol- 
ishing the franking privilege. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. JUNKIN. Mr. Speaker, I intend to vote 
against the Senate amendment to the House defi- 
ciency bill, abolishing the franking privilege of 
members of Congress; and I desire my reasons 
forso doing may briefly appear. In the first place, 
this House, obeying an imperative necessity for 
speedy action, in order to relieve the meritorious 
creditors of this Government who have been al- 
ready too Jong delayed by the action of the Sen- 
ate, passed a bill for their relicf, even before it had 
appointedits committces, and, by waiving its rules, 
sent the bill to the other branch of this Legislature, 
confidently expecting that no impediment would 
be thrown in the way of its passage. But. to the 
surprise of the whole country, the Senate, in order 
to coerce and dragoon this body into the support 
of a measure already defeated by this House in the 
Thirty-Fifth Congress; and relying on the known 
pressure brought to bear by the injured, and, in 
many instances, ruined creditors of this Govern- 
ment, have amended the bil by providing for the 
abolition of the franking privilege. It has been, 
in substance, declared on the floor of the Senate 
that now was a favorable time to urge this pre- 
tended reform upon the Representatives of the 


people. 

Now, sir, if for no other reason than the impe- 
rious and haughty air assumed by the other branch 
towards this body, I should vote against the Sen- 
ate amendment, to show to our constituents and 
the country that we decline to be molded into 
form to meet the will of any coordinate branch of 
this Government. 

But there are other reasons than a mere sense of 
manhood which should defeat this Senate amend- 
ment. Itwill delay, and has already delayed, the 
passage of the bill. 

li is also gotten up under a false pretense; and 
while it purports to aim at an alleged evil, and 
assumes that the blow proposed to be stricken 
shall fall upon the heads of members of Congress 
alone, it really is intended to rob the people them- 
selves of a great privilege enjoyed by them ever 
since the foundations of the Government were 
laid. The franking privilege has existed without 
interruption for more than seventy years, and 
existed for the benefit of the people, not their Rep- 
resentatives. 

By its means, knowledge of the workings and 
management of the Government is spread before 
the whole people; many too poor to pay for 
newspapers receive information from their im- 
mediate Representatives in this House; and the 
great bulk of all the intercourse between the peo- 
ple and this Government is by and through the 
members of this body. The Senators are seldom 
personally known to the people of the States they 


represent; while the immediate Representative of |) 
a district is personally familiar with eight tenths | 


of his people; and to him, and him alone, do they 
apply on business; and from him, and him alone, 
do they look for information. The great Senator 
is too exalted to listen to the cry of the needy, or 
trouble his profound mind with annoying details 
of common-place affairs. Indeed, the people of a 
State do not, as a general thing, look upon their 
Senators as their representatives at all, but rather 
stand in-awe of the great intellects which think 


| understood, and of which no man seems to có- 
i sider himself a part. The Representative on this 
floo, then, must, and does, stand the brunt, and 
docs, in fact, do the work. Now, the Senator, 


{| being so far removed from the people, can well 


afford to lose the franking privilege. Butcan we? 
| Why, sir, all that the good pegple derive from. 
this Government, of which they’are readily con- 
scious, and the only sensible point of contact be- 
tween them and the Federal power, are the effects 
produced by the workings of the Post. Office De- 
partment—through the books, papers, and doc- 
uments received by them from their immediate 
Representatives. Cut these off, and you sever the 
umbilical cord that constitutes the vital connec- 
` tion between the masses and the Federal’ head. ° 

But, why cut it off? To retrench and reform 
abuses, say the Senate. Indeed! Then begin 
where it will count; do nothold on at the spigot and 
| let fly at the bung. These old gentlemen find the 

franking privilege annoying; their chirograph 

has become somewhat wayward, and they sok 
and find their tastes and inclinations more raptur- 
ously employed in the enjoyments of elegant and 
fashionable life, rendering these great luminaries 
so exquisitely happy that they are prepared for 
translation without any emotion. Why should 
they be called upon to hob-nob with the dusty- 
browed mechanic, the sweated daily laborer, or Gs 
broad-faced, bluff-souled, common-sensed farmer? 
What right has any of these common fellows to 
call upon the exalted Senator for books on trade, 
mechanics, agriculture, and, above all, scientifie 
works, and works ofart? What business have they 
to draw upon the time and labor of the great lights 
of the nineteenth century? What right have these 
miscrable fellows to spend their long winter cven- 
ings in their chimney corners, reading the Patent 
Office reports on agriculture, and all that sort of 
| hine whilè the wisdom of the nation—the Solons, 
Lycurguses, the Ciceros, and the Cæsars—are 
serving this great country at a President’s levec, a 
lecture at the Smithsonian Institution, orat one of 
those most sublime and entertaining of all earthly 
institutions of this magnificent metropolis, an eat- 
ing evening reception party? How can these 
sweaty people, “ these mud-sills, ” be looked after 
and attended to, when these noble Roman Sena- 
tors have all these important, national, and glori- 
ous achievements to accomplish? How extremely 
impudent these common fellows are? 

No, sir; reform is the word. The franking 
privilege must be abolished, because the necessi- 
tics of the Post Office Department require it. It 
has got into debt. Somebody must be victim- 
‘ized. It is true, we have an overland mail route 
| to California which costs the Department the small 
| trifle of $500,000, and runs through a wilderness 
among the naked savages; and it is also true that 
it costs this Government only sixty dollars to 
carry a letter over said route, for which it reccives 
the glorious compensation of ten cents; and, al, 
though the route runs a fraction over a thousan 
miles out of its natural course and a straight line, 
yet that is but a small departure for this Admin- 
į istration, and, by comparison with its usual and 
| customary zigzaging and waywardness, scarcely 
| deserves attention. Itis true, too, that the Te- 
hauntepee route cost the mere trifle of $250,000, 
i and receives the large revenue of $5,000. And it 
i is also true that there are very many mail routes 


i 
I 


| 
i $ 
f But these were the dark ages of the Republic, 
| 
t 


| H 


j; that do not pay at all, for the sufficient reason 


that there are no persons on the routes to be ac- 
commodated, and merely run for the fun of the 
i thing. Still, all these are small affairs compared 
! with the loss arising from permitting the people 
| to continue in the enjoyment of a very old privi- 
| lege, granted, it is truc, at a time when statesmen 
| were very stupid—in the days of that old genile- 
į man called George Washington, and continued up 
| through the successive Administrations of such 
i intolerable old fogies as John Adams, Jefferson, 
i Madison, Monroe, John Quincy Adams, Jack- 
son, Van Buren, Polk, Tyler, Fillmore, and afew 
; others. a 

i and their examples must be carefully eschewed. 
! Yes, sir, we must have reform; this Administra- 


| tion knows a thing or two, and has justdiscovered 


| what the last cighty years failed to reveal, to wit, 
that all the calamities, embarrassmeuts, derange- 
| ments, and Joosened screws of this Government 
| are unmistakably referable to the existence of the 


for some mysterious constituency, not very well |: franking privilege. 
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This profound discovery. has just been made, 
and. what is the more remarkable, just at a point |j 
of time, too, when the death rattle of this Admin- 
isivation is being heard, and when a large portion 
of.its supporters have, like ring-boned and spav- 
ined. horses, been turned out by the people on the 
political commons, to die the death of dishdnor 
and shame. Why, sir, this pretended reform is 
all false pretense.” If it was sincere, let them be- 

in where all agree great, fearful, and demoraliz- 
ing abuses do exist. Let them begin where money 
is poured out like water, for purposes that are of 
no earthly or possible benefit, but merely to pro- 
vide places for favorites, — — : 

Lop’ off your crazy Catifornia overland mail 
routes, where, as I said before, it costs sixty dol- 
lars to carry a letter and you receive ten cents for 
it—and they have managed to cheat you out of 
four cents of that; lop off your Tehuantepecroute, 
costing the. Government $250,000, and from which 
it receives less than five thousand dollars; clean 
up. your marble yards, which lie likea wilderness 
for three miles around this Capitol; cease paying 
$10,000 for the designs of doors, that would dis- 
credita common Pennsylvania barn; cease your 
pretended war in Utah, and your unparalleled ex- 
penditures in transporting and furnishing supplies 
to your army in Utah, merely for the benefit of 
favorites of this Administration; cease making 
mule contracts for the benefit of Lecompton con- 
stitutions, and to sustain a thousand other evils 
merely for party purposes; cease, I say, all these 
great extravagances, and you will have no neces- 
sity to rob and pilfer the people of a reasonable 
privilege enjoyed by them from the foundation of 
the Government. 

But it is said the Post Office Department should 
be made self-sustaining. Why so? Youmightas 
well say that the Army and Navy should be made 
self-sustaining also. Why not hire them out to 
the warring European Powers? This could have 
been done in the Crimean and Italian wars. 

It is alleged that $1,800,000 can be saved by 
abolishing the franking privilege. I do not bc- 
lieve one word of it. Every man knows full well 
that the mammoth railroad companies control, and 
will control, the postal department of this Govern- 
ment, and there 1s no help for it. They come and 
go when they please; and my word for it, they 
will charge just as much for carrying five bags as 
ten. They must put on a car for that purpose, 
exclusively; and it matters not to them, whether 
it be full or empty. They will charge the samc, 
and it will cost the Government the same; and the 
great bulk of all this mail matter is carried by 
these railroad companies. 

Itis ridiculous to talk of making this branch 
self-sustaining. If this is intended, then cut off 
all non-paying routes. Will the Senate agree to 
that? Ttrow not. Yet, this is the principle on 
which they urge this House to concur in their | 
amendment. For one, I am prepared to vote | 
against the amendment on the ground that the 
reasons. given for this broadside at the rights of 
the people—at the privileges of the people—are | 
falacious—are not made in good faith; but is 
merely an experiment to dragoon the House into 
the supportof a measure sounding-in reform; but | 
which, when unmasked, is a crucl and heartless 
blow aimed at the interests of the people, and 
savoring of dictation and arrogance, which I, for 
one, will not submit too. 

Mr. BURNETT, by unanimous consent, with- 
drew his amendment. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Imoveto amend the amend- 
ment of the Senate by striking out the word 
“ post. i 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I give notice 
that I shall insist on the gentleman confining him- 
self to his amendment. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Very well. Iam going to 
speak in support of the Committee of Ways and | 
Means; and what gentleman will call me to order 
upon that? I approve of the course of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. I believe that if this | 
reform commences now,we shall have the appro- || 
priation bills pass this House, and returned to 
us from the Senate, pure and simple, as the gen- 
tleman from Virginia says. 1 believe that if we 
pursue this course now, and insist now upon re- 
jecting these amendments, we shall save ourselves 
a great deal of trouble, and that we will promote || 
the public business. I think that gentleman have 


| gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Puers,] and by 


| the mails every year. 


this question.. I think one of the greatest difficul- 
ties is in the hour speeches which are made out 
of order upon the appropriation bills. I believe 
that if the rule were so amended—and I trust the 
committee having the subject in charge will report 
such a change as to require that when bills are | 
under consideration the debate shall be confined 
to the subject-matterunder consideration—we will 
pass the appropriation bills in the first two or three 
months of the session, and we shall then have the | 
balance of the session in Which to transact the 
public business, which is now sadly neglected. 
Now, sir, in relation to these Posi Office blanks, 
the gentleman from Missouri, when he was upon 
the floor, referred to the fact that this amendment 


adopted by the Senate, would save seventy per į 
The Post Office blanks are printed under || 


cent. 

contract, and the price is fixed by law. I appre- | 
hend that that price is not higher than the price 
paid for the public printing. The reason, prob- 
ably, that profit is made upon the printing of the 
Post Office blanks is because of the adoption of 
stereotype plates and the peculiar form of the 
press upon which they are printed. 

Mr. Ekerman. | am opposed to this contract 
system. j 
labor; that just as much as you reduce the price 
of public printing, so much you reduce the pay of 
the printers. I donot think that this Government, 
which dispenses its favors all over theland, should 
strike at the working men, and I believe that the 
contract system does. 

[Here the hammer aap 

Mr. QUARLES. Mr. Chairman, I do not pro- 
posc to enter into a discussion of this matter, for 
five minutes is too small a time for any such pur- 
pose. I concur in the amendments of the Senate, 
and I think that the objections to them come now 
too late. T appeal to gentlemen who have been 
loud in denunciation of the extravagance and cor- 
ruption of this Government to come up and sup- 

ort these amendments, The gentleman from 

irginia [Mr. Mriuson] objects that the amend- 
ments are put here in the wrong place, and at the 
wrong time. Now, I never knew a wrong time 
or awrong place to do right. A wrong thing 
ought not to be done at any time; while a right 
thing ought to be done whenever it can be done. 

I hold, sir, that one of the greatest abuscs in 
this country is this franking privilege. It was 
granted when we had no newspapers to spread in- 
formation before the people, and when printing 
was mostly done at the seat of the General Gov- 
ernment. Then, probably, it was necessary to 
disseminate knowledge to our people; now, how- 
ever, itis not necessary. I gather, all of us gather, 
what we know from the public press of the land. 
This privilege here, and this public printing, axe 
a heating furnace to keep up this sectional strife 
between the North and the South. Let us meet 
the Senate in these amendments, and adopt them. 
Tt will not prevent the contractors for carrying the | 
mails from getting their money. [tis right; and 
let us do this thing now. . 

I am prepared, sir, to vote for the first amend- 
ment; because I am assured by the distinguished 


every gentleman who has spoken, that it will save 
thousands of dollars to the Government. Thatis 
sufficient for me. I have been sent here against 
extravagance. I came here pledged to support 
the right wherever I find it, and to denounce the 
wrong wherever it shows itself; I care not whether 
it comes from the Senate, or from this side or the 
other. 

I am opposed to this franking privilege; and I 
am in favor of its abolition. I believe that that 
privilege is a great abuse. I am told that two mil- 
lion pounds of franked matter are carried through 


A Memser. Two million tons. 
Mr.QUARLES. So much the worse. That! 
is the matter that has been loading the mails of | 
the country, and breaking the axles of our stage- 
coaches. The half of it is not worth reading. Let 
us, then, vote to abolish this franking privilege. 
[Here the hammer fell.] 
Mr. Frorencr’s amendment was disagreed to. 
Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I move to strike 
out all after the first word of the amendment of 
the Senate. : 
Mr. Chairman, during the four years that I 


not looked at all the difficultics which surround 


have been here, 1 have made up my mind to one 


I believe that it is a blow at the arm of | 


matters discussed here by wiser men than I am, 
which have puzzled my understanding, and upon 
which my judgment has not decidedly reachicd a 
conclusion. However, sir, there is one propo- 
sition on which I have come to avery definite 
conclusion; and I do not believe there isa member 
who has been here for. four years who has not 
honestly reached the same point, and it is this: 
that the curse of this country is the hasty legis- 
lation of Congress; that nine out of ten of the 
evils which are brought upon the shoulders of the 
people of the United States, are brought upon 
them by the inconsiderate and hasty action of 
those they have sent here to represent thcir inter- 
ests. And itis because the amendments now be- 
fore the committee involve that very point, that I 
feel an interest in the committce’s decision. 

Why, sir, what is the question involved here? 
Gentlemen have talked about various matters 
which it seems to me are not legitimately within 
the scope of this discussion. The simple ques- 
tion is, whether this House hastily, without suf- 
ficient consideration, is going to yield a great prin- 
ciple, because of a difference of opinion between 
the two coérdinate branches‘of the national Legis- 
ture, out of which arises the whole of this pro- 
posed legislation, What have we done in this 
matter? We have passed a bill required by the 
present necessities of the mail contractors of this 
Government, intended to relieve them by paying 
the honestly incurred debts of the Government. 
We put it through with as little consideration as 
circumstances would allow us to give it, because 
we realized the necessity of putting it through 
promptly. Well, sir, when it went to the coör- 
dinate branch of this Congress, what did they do? 
Itis notus who have delayed action, but the Sen- 
ate; and I say that we havea right to question the 
good judgment of the other House for putting 
upon this bill amendments for general legislation 
which they must have known would create pro- 
tracted discussion. Al the hasty legislation of 
Congress has resulted from the fact that we have 
allowed the Senate to put amendments upon our 
appropriation bills, not germane in their charac- 
ter. When we have sent them clean bills, the 
have returned them to us loaded down with amend- 
ments for millions, and upon entirely extrinsic 
matters. 

Now, sir, this is the time and this the place to 
strike at what we conceive to be an abuse. This 
is not the closing hour of the session. We are at 
the beginning of the session, and now is the time 
to look the evil in the face, and to strike down this 
practice. And if we strike it down now, we shall 
have plenty of time hereafter to consider all the 
appropriations we shall make. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. KEITT. The gentleman from Maryland 
says this source of unnumbered woes is hasty le- 
gislation, and he intended to apply that remark 
to these amendments, which the Senate have sent 
to us. Hasty legislation! Why, sir, for these 
last five or six years, this measure has been agi- 
tated upon this floor. There is, probably, but one 
single question in the whole range of debate which 
has been more discussed than this question, and 
if this question: be now hastily brought in, and 
our action be hasty action, God save the rest of 
the matters before us. 

I regretted to hear the member from Pennsyl- 
vania say that this was an attempt upon the part 
of the Senate to dragoon us. F shall trust to the 
character of the House to protect itself against 
being dragooned, and I shall trust to the integ- 
rity of the Senate to commit no such act. 

regretted to hear a remark that Scnators de- 
sired to get rid of the franking privilege, in order 
that they might indulge in private hospitality, 
representing, as the gentleman says they do, ab 
stract States. Itis said that members of the House 
are burdened; but to that member, and to the 
member from Virginia, [Mr. Mixison,] I say dis- 
tinctly, and I have no doubt it is the opinion of 
every other member upon this floor, except those 
| two, that if this franking privilege is a burden, it 
would have been disposed of long ago. 

I suppose the Committee of Ways and Means 
expect to be congratulated upon the magnanimous 
simplicity with which they have inducted their 
career into this House. At the end of the session, 
if I find it is not a fig-leaf garment they have put 
on, I will be willing to congratulate them. The 


thing positively. There have been a great many 


i Senate is a coérdinate body, and has the right to 
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legislate. If we differ from them in their action 
we can say so. 


Now as to the expense of sustaining this privi- | 


lege. It has been aserted that to abolish the frank- 
ing privilege will save to the country about two 
and a half million dollars annually, directly and 
indirectly ; that the abolition of this privilege will 
lead to the abolition of other abuses, which, added 
to the saving in the postal service, will save about 
that amount. Now, I wish to know whether or 
not, if we are to go before the country upon this 
question of economy, gentlemen are willing to 
meet this issue? 

I go a step further. Gentlemen have told us 
that itis our business to instruct the people. When 
did it become the business of any Congress to in- 
struct the people? Was this Government con- 
structed for thie purpose of instructing the people? 
And how do you instruct them? You may at 
once assume that gentlemen only send speeches 
to the people on their own side, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, and then you have onl 
a one-sided instruction. It is impossible that it 
should be otherwise. I had always supposed that 
the doctrine was, upon all sides, at least in pro- 
fession, that we bow to the majesty of the people, 
and that we receive our instruction from them. I 
do not mean to discuss this matter upon one side 
or the other. Ido not mean to intimate that I 
am to be instructed or to be the instructor; but I 
say that this whole doctrine of instruction is fal- 
lacious and absurd. 

{Here the hammer fell] 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. If there is no 
objection, I will withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I object. 

The question was put; and the amendment was 
not agreed to. 

Mr. WALTON. I move to amend the amend- 
ment of the Senate by striking out all after the 
word “blanks,” in the third line. 

We are invited by the Senate to adopt this 
amendment, and to apply the contract system to 
the printing of Post Office blanks, without any 
examination by a committec, and without any 
opportunity of learning wisdom from the experi- 
ence of the past. We are told upon the other side 
of the House that if we will adopt this amendment 
we will save seventy per cent. upon the price now 
allowed for the printing of these blanks. Iam 
wiliing to receive that declaration from gentlemen 
upon that side of the House for all itis worth. I 
am willing*that it shall go the country that the 
Post Office Department has been paying seventy 
per cent. more for this work than those who per- 
formed the work are fairly entitled to. 

But I trust gentlemen will pardon me if I de- 
cline to believe, upon their word, that the adoption 
of this amendment will save that amount. hat 
guarantec have we that a single dollar will be 
saved? I do not know that this contract system 
is the best system to be applied to printing. If 
F recollect aright, it has been once applied to the 
public printing, and, for some reason or other, 
Congress has been compelled to abandon it, and 
to adopt a system of fixed prices. It is within 
my recollection, and probably within the recol- 
lection of every member of this House, that some 
of the largest robberies ever perpetrated upon the 
Treasury have been perpetrated under the con- 
tract system. 

Now, I object to being forced by the Senate to 
adopt that system and apply it to the public print- 
ing, without time to examine into it. If we apply 
that system to the printing of the Post Office 
blanks, we should apply it to the printing of the 
House, the Senate, and all the Departments. 
Rather than adopt this méasure hastily, without 
time for consideration, I would adopt the resolu- 
tion proposed by the chairman of the committee 
of Ways and Means, which will come up in its 
order on Monday next. Let us appoint a com- 
mittee, and send this whole matter to them. Let 
us have no hasty legislation. Let us not confine 
our reform, if it be a reform, to the printing of 
the Post Office blanks. Let us have an examina- 
tion into the subject of the pes of this House, 
of the Senate, and of all the Departments; and if 
the contract system is found to be the best system, 
let us adopt it forall the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment; and if it is not found to be the best, let 
us have the system of fixed prices. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. MILLSON. I am opposed to the amend- 


that a certain gentleman had svegested the pto- 


ment of the gentleman from Vermont. The gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Kesrr] said 


riety of instructing the people. I wish to know 
if the gentleman referred to anything I said? 

Mr. KEITT. I will say to the gentleman from 
Virginia that I did not have the pleasure of hear- | 
ing his remarks, and of course faia not refer to 
anything he said. I was alluding to the argu- | 


ments which had been eliminated by various gen- |; 


tlemen in the House. 

Mr. MILLSON. As one of my colleagues 
had fallen into the same error, and had attributed 
to me the remark that I desired to instruct the 
people: Ithought the gentleman from South Caro- 
ina also alluded to myself. I will say, however, 
that I never expressed or entertained any such 
opinion as that it was the duty of Congress to in- | 
struct the people. On the contrary, I have always 
held that it was the right of our constituents to į 
instruct us. Now, sir, I do not regard it as an 
instruction of the people when we make to them 
a report of the manner in which we have dis- 
charged our agency in their behalf. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is required to make a 
report to us; but do we understand the President 
of the United States as instructing the House? | 
And when we make a report to our constituents 
of what we do in our character as their agents, 
is it to be supposed, and are we to be told, that 
we are claiming the right to instruct them? No, 
sir; we are holding ourselves accountable to them, 
as they have the right to hold us to a strict ac- 
countability. 

Now, one word more in reference to what has 
been said by gentlemen on this side of the House 
in reference to the practice of the Senate in put- 
ting questions of independent legislation upon the 
appropriation bills. I will say that I have been 
amazed by what I have heard to-day from gentle- 
men on this side of the House; for I had supposed 
that, if there was a party in the Government that 
had in times past most persistently denounced that 
practice, it was the Democratic party, and espe- 
cially the Democratic Representatives from the 
Souther States; and yet, when I supposed that, 
in the remarks I made to-day, I should touch a 
chord that would vibrate in the heart of every Dem- 
ocrat, I find that I was mistaken; I find that the 
practice which has been so long denounced upon 
this side of the House is now excused, sustained, 
and vindicated by no gentlemen here except by | 
members of the Democratic party; I find myself | 
unexpectedly in opposition to my friends, from | 
whom I had expected sympathy and support. { 
But, sir, howevcr I may regret that they have į 
changed their opinion upon this subject, I can only 
say that I, for one, must remain true to the prin- 
ciples which have regulated my public course ever 
since I have been a member of this body, which 
is to oppose the incorporation by the Senate, upon 
appropriation bills, of matters of independent 
legislation. 

Mr. PHELPS. For the purpose of enabling 
me to submit some remarks, | will move to amend 
the amendment of the gentleman from Vermont 
by increasing the number of days’ public notice 
required, to forty. 

I understood the gentleman from Vermont to 
remark that he would concede that, if this amend- 
ment should be adopted, it would be a saving of 
at least seventy per cent. of the cost of the print- 
ing of the Post Office blanks; but that this was 
only an acknowledgment that the Executive De- 
partment had paid too much to those who had 
perfarmed this service. Let me inform the gen- 
tleman from Vermont that the amount of compen- 
sation paid for printing these blanks is the price 
specified by the act of 1852; and that the only 
control the Executive Department have had over 
the subject, is to designate the person who is to` 
perform the work at the prices stipulated by law. 

I have stated that I was desirous of accom- 
plishing this reform; and that, if this amendment 
should be adopted, it would save seventy per cent. 
of the cost of printing. This information I de- 
rived from the head of the Post Office Department | 
himself. At the last session of Congress, I was 
a member of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
That Committee had prepared a bill making the 
usual appropriations for sustaining the Post Of- 
fice Department under existing law. That bill 
contained no restrictions, no independent legisla- 
tion upon the subject; but yet, such was the de- 


p 


sire to economize in reference to this publieprinte 
ing, that, at the instance of the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. SPINNER,] an amendment was 
adopted in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, which was agreed to by the House, 
regulating the prices for performing this public 
printing for the Post Office Department. ‘There 
wasan appropriation reported in the bill of $80,000, 
that being the amount estimated for by the Post- 
master General as necessary tomeet the expenses 
for the fiscal year; but that amount was reduced, 
on motion of the gentleman from New York, from 
$80,000 to $40,000, and a proviso adopted that 
the printing should be done by the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder; showing that it was then the 
belief thatthe expense would bereduced by at least 
one half. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Rhode Island. `E oppose 
the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri, 
and propose briefly to assign my reasons why I 
shall vote against the amendment of the Senate. 
Like my friend from Maryland, [Mr. Harnts,] 
Tam opposed to that hasty, precipitate legislation 
which must be adopted if we assent to this amend- 
ment. 

The gentleman from South Carolina said that 
he would rely upon the dignity of the Senate to . 
prevent them from doing anything which would 
dragoon the House into what our views of pro- 
priety would not induce us to do. I will refer 
that gentleman to the fact that, during the long 
weeks previous to the organization of this House, 
they decided they were authorized to introduce 
bills and to act without reference to the organiza- 
tion of the House, and that, although this matter, 
now regulated by law, which allows to the printer 
such enormous compensation, they said was one 
they could take under consideration, yet it never 
occurred to their minds to do so until we passed 
this bill for the relief of the mail contractors, who 
have been wearing out their heels upon the pave- 
ments of this Capitol while we have been in ses- 
sion. Then it was that they deemed it necessary 
to insert this provision upon this bill. I put it to 
the dignity of this Housc, whether we shall act 
according to our own rules, and not suffer our- 
selves to be deflected from a proper course because 
the Senate themselves have chosen to ingraft this 
amendment upon this appropriation bill. 

Now, sir, one word in regard to the franking 
privilege. Iam not decided what I shall do when 
the question comes up for its abolition. Isay this: 
that while we ourselves, according to a suggestion 
of the gentleman from Virginia, do not undertake 
to instruct our constituents, yet I do claim that 
the franking privilege is one of the means by 
which they obtain information of what is being 
done in this House. I believe that the franking 
privilege, or the franking duty, as it has been more 
properly termed by the gentleman from Virginia, 
is one upon which they rely to obtain that inform- 
ation which will instruct them in what the Gov- 
ernment is doing. I believe that they require it,’ 
and I shall vote against it. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. It is evident that we can- 
not get through these amendments to-night, and I 
move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Grow reported that the 
Committee of the Whole on thestate of the Union 
had, according to order, had under consideration 
the Union generally, and particularly amendments 
of the Senate to House bill (No. 1) making appro- 
priations to defray the deficiencies in the appro- 
priations for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 
1859, and in part for the support of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending the 30th of 
June, 1860, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE RULES. 


Mr. STANTON. Iask the unanimous con- 
sent of the House to present the following reso- 


lution: 

Resolved bythe Senateand House of Representatives, That 
a joint committee of three members of the House and 
members of the Senate be appointed to revise the joint 
rules of the two Houses, with power to report atany time. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I object. 
KANSAS. 
Mr. GROW. Task the unanimous consent of 


the House to offer the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the President be requested to communi- 
cate to the House, the returns filed in the State Depart- 
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ment, ofall the elections-held in the Territory of Kansas, 
since the lst day of June last. 

Mr. BURNETT. Lobject; and move that the 
Howse do now-adjourn. 

‘The motion was agreed to; and then (at twenty- 
five minutes past four o’clock, p. m.) the House 
adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, February 13, 1860. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. GURLEY. 
The Journal of Thursday last was read and 
approved. ; 


DEATII OF HON. D. C. BRODERICK. 


Mr. HAUN. Mr. President, in conformity to 
an established practice of the Senate, it becomes 
my melancholy duty to announce, formally, an 
event which. transpired during the adjournment 
of Congress; the intelligence of which has been 
already otherwise received by the country, with 
feelings of deep regret. 

My immediate predecessor on this floor, the late 
Hon. Davin C. Bropericx, departed this life, in 
the city of San Francisco, on the 16th day of Sep- 

“tember last, having fallen in an unfortunate con- 

flict, which was engendered by the use of un- 
guarded expressions by the deceased, personal 
in their character, towards another distinguished 
gentleman, who occupied a high and honorable 
position in the State of California, and which were 
inflamed by the bitter political contest then just 
terminated in that State. 

Davin Cotpretu Broperick, the subjectof this 
announcement, was born in this city,in February, 


- 1819, and at the time of his death was but little į 


over forty years of age. 

His father, an Irish emigrant, was by occupa- 
tion a stone-cutter; and, though moving in the 
humbler walks of life, was highly respected and 
esteemed as an industrious artisan and worthy 
citizen. 

Having, whilst David was yet of tender years, 
removed to the city of New York, he there lived, 

ursuing his vocation, until the year 1837, when 
1e died, leaving his late distinguished son, at the 
early age of eighteen years, charged with the sup- 
port of his mother and a younger brother; these 
soon followed the clder Broderick to the grave; and 
David stood alone in the world, without recog- 


nizable kindred. With a striking expression of || 


profound sadness, he remarked in my presence, 

some years since, which I now call to memory, 

that he was the last of his blood on earth, so far 

ashe knew. Hence arose that hove tty gloom 
i 


panions to California, yet remain, who mourn his 
i loss with fraternal, unforgetful sorrow. 

In 1850 he was elected to the Senate of Califor- 
nia, and in 185] was chosen President of that 
body, to fill a vacancy occasioned by the promo- 
tion of Lieutenant Governor McDougal to the 
gubernatorial chair, upon the resignation of Gov- 
ernor Burnett. 

In 1852 he was reélected to the Scnate, and 

served with distinguished ability in the various 
positions there assigned him. 
. The distinguishing trait in the late Senator Bron- 
FRick’s character, was hiš strong, unbending will, 
and the unity and precision of movementit afforded 
him to carry out his judgment when formed. 

He had, with legitimate and commendable am- 
bition, kept his eye steadily fixed upon a seat in 
this august body, as the place, of all others, 
deemed by himself and friends the most suitable 
for the development of his talents and statesman- 
ship. In this he-was sustained by their success- 
ful efforts; and in 1857 he was chosen as a United 
States Senator from the State of California. 

He took his seat upon this floor in March of the 
| succeeding year. His official action in the Senate 

forms a part of the national records; and many 
members now present were participants with him 
in the management of public questions here. Of 
that record, it isnot my purpose new to speak; 
for how do the angry waves of political contro- 
versy subside, when we stand by the grave ofone 
who, though once engaged amid the fiercest ele- 
ments, now lies cold in the chamber of death, and 
pulseless forever! 
` Davin Č. Broprrick was no ordinary man. 
Against the frowns of influence and fortune, he 
made his way to ease and distinction; and by his 
life and successes, illustrated the beauty of our 
American institutions, in opening the avenue of 
elevation equally toall, whether the high or hum- 
ble in origin. 

In his life he was made confident by his appli- 
cation, and to aspire to renown were the neces- 
cory fruits of his toil; in political conduct he was 
a chief, who ruled leaders and ordered his success- 
ors; in his death, he sleeps lamented as one of 
the pioneer self-made, honored sons of California, 
mourned by many, lost to all! 

In the ceremonies of this sad tribute to the 
memory of your late associate, Senators, may I 
| hot remark upon the solemn thought which the’ 
{| occasion induces, when we realize that, ‘in the 
midst of life, we are in death;’’ and that we, too, 
must soon comply with nature's sure demand, 
| and leave these carthly scenes for that 

“Ua vered country, from whose bourne 
No traveler returns.”? 

May we not earnestly hope, when the present 

and many future generations shall have passed 


enshrouding his soul, through after life, he could 
not eradicate and was too proud to hide. 

Having, by diligence and study, surmounted 
many of the obstacles with which poverty and | 


humble fortune had encompassed his path, he Hi 


arose, in the city of New York, from the humble | 


place of an apprenticed mechanic, through many || 


years of arduous labor and severe application, to 
a position commanding high public respect and 
political elevation. In 1846, at the age of twenty- | 
seven years, he was brought forward by his 
friends, and nominated for the office of Repre- 
sentative in’Congress; but we learn was defeated 
by a division of the vote of his party in the dis- 
trict, 

In the year 1849 we find him on the Pacific 
slope, entering with courage, energy, and perse- 
verance upon the new field which the then re- 
cently discovered gold regions of California pre- 
sented to enterprise, at once the most lucrative 
and inspiring to honorable ambition. Upon this 
new theater of activity and ceaseless toil he soon 
was known as a man of marked notoriety and 
great influence. 

_ He arrived in California poor in purse, but rich 
in energy and self-reliance; then, diSdaining the 
pursuits of ephemeral excitements and allure- 
ments which marked those earlier days, he stead- | 


away, that our Union will stand against every 
political tempest, transmitting to posterity the 
blessings of liberty inherited from our fathers? 
And may we not continue, with due regard, to 
submit to Him whose decrees are final? 

Mr. President, L offer the following resolutions: 


Resolved unanimously, That the members of the Senate, 
from a sincere desire of showing every mark of respect due 


f 


' 


crape on the left arm for thirty days. 


respect for the memory of Hon. Davin C. BRODERICK, 
deceased, the Senate do now adjourn. 

Ordered, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these 
resolutions to the House of Representatives. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. I rise, Mr. President, 
for the purpose of seconding the resolutions which 
have been offered, and will take this occasion to 
make a very few remarks. It seems to me, Mr. 
President, that it is most becoming to say very 
little upon such occasions. i 
of solemnity about them, that seems to forbid the 
use of vain words. The language of the grave is 
brief and severe; and within its precincts it does 


to the memory of Hon. Davip ©. Broperick, deccased, | 
late a member thereof, will go into mourning, by wearing || 
t 


; rT on | 
Resolved unanimously, That, as an additional mark of 


There is a cold sort |! 


not become us to use the language of flattery or ; 


expressed by his successor this morning. I have 
nothing to add to thathistory. He was, indeed, as 
the Senator has said, no ordinary man. Davin 
C. Bropericx wasa peculiarand an extraordinary 
man. All the courses of his life mark himas such. 
He occupied no position in life, high or low, upon 
which he did not leave his deep impression. He 
made his mark wherever he stood; and no man’s 
career has been, to the extent of it, more decidedly 
traceable and more decidedly marked than Davip 
C. Bronericn’s. He made his way through all 
the vicissitudes of this life. He was thrown into 
the midst of the temptations of a great city, with- 
out friend or monitor. Without friend or moni- 
tor, he seems to have preserved, according to all 
the testimony we have, his integrity amidst temp- 
tation; and he made advances against all the dis- 
advantages of life which surrounded him, until 
we found him at last in this body. 

He was here, as he appeared to me, a man of 
purposes and convictions, He followed them 
strenuously; he followed them bravely. His heart 
was not wanting in kindness; and, save when he 
was in the pursuit of those convictions and pur- 
poses that I have mentioned, he was a kind and 
conciliatory spirit. He possessed the devotion of 
friends in a most extraordinary degree, as I learn 
from those who were much better acquainted with 
his life than I was. Broprricx’s friends would 
do, for any one of his friends, all that they would 
do for Bropericx himself. By his own devotion 
to them, it must have been, and by his sympathy 
with his friends, that he commanded and swayed 
all their feelings, and could control their conduct 
in the most remarkable and extraordinary degree. 

In this body, so far as I could judge, and so far 
as my testimony may go, his conduct seemed to 
be that ofan upright, bold, faithful public servant. 
He was nota polished man; he was not an edu- 
cated man; he was sometimes rash and rough in 
his manner; but his purposes here, so far as I can 
judge, were honest and upright; and, with a bold- 
ness and a frankness open as day, he spoke what 
he thought, and he spoke it like a man. He was 
a man, and we shall not look upon his like again. 

Sir, I allude to the manner of his death only to 
say that the manner of it is to be ascribed rather 
to the vices of the times and to the vices of society 
' than to any particular fault of his. He wasa man 
that could not, from his nature, more than he could 
from the laws of society, refuse to meet any such 
arbitrament as that in which his life was sacrificed. 
The world had presented to him a rough and ad- 
verse current to encounter from his youth up- 
wards. He was bred in the midst of difficulties. 
He was bred in the midst of the sternest tempta- 
tions, and the sternest rivalships of this life. He 
could not turn aside in his course from any peril 
or from any danger. That was not the course of 
Davin C. Bropericx. 

There was a degree of mystery, too, in regard 
tohim. Hewas aman of whose origin but little 
was known. He seemed to be the offspring of 
mystery, and it surrounded him in such a way 
through life as to give a sort of dignity to his char- 
acter. His was a formidable name for every an- 
| tagonist—a mysterious, formidable name: a stern, 
1aughty, onward spirit, yiclding to no difficulties, 
yielding to no dangers, pursuing onward, accord- 
ing to his convictions, his purposes, one steadfast 
| course, let it lead where itmight. It broughthim 
i to the Senate, and finally led him to the grave. 
| There, sir, let him rest in peace; and, rough as he 
| was in this world, and inexorable as he appeared 
i; to some, many and many a tear in California will 
be shed upon that grave. Perhaps there is nota 
single grave in California that will be bedewed 
with more tears, more sincere, carnest tears, than 
_ the grave of Davin C, Broperick. ' 


Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, the great na- 
tional event of. our day, I think, is the extension 
of our empire over the.interior of the continent, 
from the border of Missouri to the Pacific ocean. 
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eulogy. The world to which our departed col- |) He who shall write its history will find materials 


league has gone is one where the flatterers and | copious and fruitful of influence upon the integrity 
the flattery alike are no more to be found. That | of the American Union and the destiny of the 
belongs to this world, and not to that to which, in | American people. He will altogether fail, how- 
some measure, we are supposed to address our- li ever, if he do not succeed in raising Houston and 
selves on such an occasion. Rusk and Broperick to the rank among organ- 

„I knew Senator Bropericx. I only met with | izers of our States, which the world has assigned 
him in this Hall. I did not know him until he |i to Winthrop and Villiers, Raleigh and Ponn, 
came here as a Senator a few years ago. and Oglethorpe, as well as in placing 


a a a l His Baltimore 
history we have had in brief and beautiful terms | Taylor and Scott and Worth and Quitman, as 


ily bent his strong intellect and controlling will į 
to the serious purposes of life. 
His high moral deportment begat universal re- | 
spect; in private life he bore the character of one 
of the most exemplary men; his generous heart 
and open hand attracted and attached to hima |! 
host of devoted and admiring friends, who de- 
lighted to honor him with public’and private con- 
fidence. Many of these, his carly pioneer com- 
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generals, ky the side of Washington and Greene 
and Marion. 

Impartiality will require him to testify that 
Broprricx, more vigorously and resolutely than 
any of his predecessors, overcame accidents and 


circumstances which opposed his success. Neither | 


birth, nor fortune, nor education, nor training, nor 
patronage, nor association, nor prestige of any 
kind, favored ambition in his case. While yet 
very young, he disappeared, unobserved, from 
among the excitements of mere municipal elections 
in a great commercial city on this side of the con- 
tinent, and rose as suddenly on the other side, tow- || 
ering and conspicuous among the ill-assorted and 
irregular groups of adventurers from all parts of | 
the world, who appeared there, reckless, as it | 
scemed, of all restraint, and animated by the one | 
absorbing purpose to become quickly rich by be- | 
ing the first to scoop up the golden dustin the beds | 
of the rivers of California. As we looked upon | 
these tumultuous assemblages, we asked, how | 
shall even peace and life be secured among them? | 
How and'when shall this political chaos be re- | 
duced into the solid substance of a civil State? | 
Even while we were yet asking these questions, | 
we saw that State rise up before us in just propor- | 
tions, firm, vigorous, strong, and free, complete | 
in the fullest material and moral sufficiency, and, | 

} 

i 
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| 
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at the same time, loyal and faithful to the Federal | 
Union. The hand that principally shaped it was || 
that of Davio-C. Bropericx. 

Sir, when I heard in a foreign land of the death 
of our late associate, I experienced, beside the sen- | 
timents of sorrow which Jam sure are common | 
to us all, a keener sorrow that arose from the re- | 
flection that he had fallen prematurely, while yet | 
there was need and room for further public. ser- 
vice to augment his fame. But in this I erred. It 
is not the amplitude, but the greatness of achicve- 
ments that secures the statesman’s renown. 

The manner of his death gave a severe shock |) 
to the moral sensibilities of the nation. But F will 
not dwell on this painful subject, because, if he | 
could hear me, he would forbid complaint. He | 
consented, I trust, reluctantly; but he neverthe- 
less consented to the combat in which he fell. I 
never have knownaman more jealous of his honor, 
or one who could so ill endure to be an object of 
pity or compassion in misfortune or in disap- 
pointment. I leave him, therefore, in his early 
grave, content to confine my expressions of grief | 
within the bounds of sorrow for the loss ofa friend, ; 
than whom none more truthful and honest sur- | 
vives; a Scnator, than whom none more incorrupt- | 
ible ever entered these Halls; and a statesman, | 
who, though he fell too soon for anation’s hopes, | 
yet, like Hamilton, Jeft behind him noble monu- | 
ments well and completely finished. H 
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Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President, my acquaint- | 
ance with the late Senator from California com- 
menced soon after he became a member of this 
body. Without being intimate, my relations with 
him were familiar and friendly from that time to 
the period of our separation at the close of the last | 
Congress. Not distinctly identified in his polit- 
ical action here with cither of the two politica! par- 
ties into which we are divided, it is scarcely to be 
expected that his course would be likely to receive 
yery high commendation. Each party would feel 
privileged to criticise, and perhaps to condemn. In 
the judgment of a charity, possibly not too liberal, 
a man may, in- the times on which we are fallen, 
be governed by high principles and correct mo- 
tives, and yet pursue, politically, the course which 
he pursued. In the private and social relations 
of life, he seemed to me to possess many qualities 
to command respect and admiration. 


character of the deceased that I rose to address 
the Senate. My purpose was to make a very few 
plain remarks as to the manner of his death, and | 
to consider what action, under the circumstances, 
it was becoming in this body to take. 

Mr. Brovericx, it is well known, received a | 
mortal wound ina duel, from the effects of which | 
he soon after died. y 

Life taken in a duel, by the common law, is | 
murder. Fighting a duel is a criminal offense, I 
believe, in all the States of the Union, punished 
in different States with different degrees of sever- | 
ity. Very serious disabilities are annexed to the | 
offense in many States. In this District by a law | 


| 
| 
But it was not to speak of the public or private | 
| 
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| 
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of Congress of 1839, the surviving party, and all |! 


persons concerned in a duel in which either party 
is slain or mortally wounded, are deemed guilty 
of felony, and are punishable by imprisonment in 
the penitentiary, at hard labor, for any term not 
; exceeding ten years. The giving or accepting a 
challenge to fight, or being the bearer of such chal- 
lenge or acceptance, is, by the same act, made a 
| high crime and misdemeanor, and is punishable by 


| exceeding five years. 


ator belonged, and within which this ducl was | 


fought, punishes dueling as a crime. The pun- 
ishment for ducling where a party kills his an- 
tagonist, or inflicts such a woundg that the party 


injured dies within one year thereafter, is impris- į 


onment in the State prison for any term not ex- 
ceeding five years; nor less than one year. That 
dueling is directly contrary to the laws of God, 
is a proposition which will hardly be denicd. 
And now, the practical question is, shall we 
render honors, public, senatorial honors, to the 
memory of a man who loses his life in a duet? 


For myself, I am not prepared to recognize the | 


‘code of honor”? as a ‘‘higher law’* than the laws 
of man and the laws of God. I presume to pass 
no judgment on the dead, nor indeed on the liv- 
ing, but when a man dies in the direct and willful 
violation of the knowh laws of his State, his coun- 
try, and his God, however dear to me he may 
have been, I can join in no public tribute of re- 
spect to his memory. It is idle to cnact laws, it 
is foolish to expect that they will be obeyed, if 
those whose last voluntary act in life is to violate 
them, are publicly honored as heroes and mar- 
tyrs. With no disposition to war with the dead, 
or to give unnecessary pain to the living, I must 
vote against these resolutions. 


Mr. FOOT. Mr. President, the honorable Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Wapse] is detained from his 
seat this morning on account of indisposition. 
He had committed to paper some brief remarks 
which he intended to submit to the Senate upon 
this occasion, expressive of his appreciation of, 
and as a testimony of his respect to the memory 
of the late Mr. Broperick. In his absence, I 
have been requested to read these remarks, a re- 
quest with which I very cheerfully comply: 


“ Mr. President, though not of the same political party, 


E cannot suffer this occasion to pass without expressing my | 


deep sense of the noble qualities and manly character of 
Davin C. Broperick. It was my good fortune to become 
well, and I may say, intimately acquainted with him, soon 
after he took his seat in this body. Ie was unassuming in 
his manners, but frank, outspoken, aud sincere, despising 
all intrigue and indirection. He was ssed gt an ex- 
cellent understanding, and a fine capacity for business. His 
love of justi remarkable. Having once settled in his 
awn mind what was right, he was immovable as the hills. 
Neither the threats nor the biandishments of powcr, nor 
personal peril could move him from his purpese. Being of 
the people, their rights, their interests, and their advance- 
ment was the polar star of his actions. For these he was 
at all times ready to labor, and, if it need be, to die. In 
short, he was the very soul of honor, without fear and with- 
out reproach. 

«Tne loss of such a man, Mr. President, is indeed a pub- 
lic calamity.” 


I have nothing to superadd to this testimonial 
of respeet to the memory of Mr. BropericK ex- 


cept the expression of my entire and cordial con- ; 


currence. 


Mr. TOOMBS. Mr. President, I wish simply 


| to announce my entire concurrence with the res- 


lutions proposed by the Senator from California. 
My own acquaintance with Mr. BroprricK com- 
menced in this body and ended here. 
purely and exclusively of a public character. I 
had not the pleasure of any personal acquaintance 
with him outside of his public capacity in the 

crformance of our relative duties here as Amer- 
ican Senators. But, sir, there were striking points 
in his character that won my respect, and I may 
say my admiration. I found him bold, honorable, 
truthful, attached to the interests of his country, 
“ clear in his ofice,” and a man that I considered 
an honor to the American Senate. He was one 
of the best specimens of self-made Americans; 
springing from the humblest walks of society, by 
virtue of his strength of character, and his native 
and, in carly life, almost uncultivated intellect, he 


| imprisonment in the penitentiary for any term not | 


The law of California, to which State the Sen- ! 


It was ; 


rose to be a pcer of the proudest in the land, and | 
conducted himself after he came to this body in | 


it may be, by the many and stern partisan -con- 
fiets which marked his active but troubled career. 
I trusted him as a faithful, an honest, an upright, 
a fearless Senator. ; 

I give my full concurrence to these resolutions. 
I had not intended even to say this much but for 
the dissent which has been manifested to our pro- 
ceedings in honor of his memory. He fell inhon- 
orable combat, under a code which he fully rec- 
ognized. While I lament his sad fate, I have no 
word of censure for himorhisadversary. I think 
no man under any circumstances can have amore 
honorable death than to fall in the vindication of 
honor. He has gone beyond censure or praise. 
He has passed away from men’s judgment, to the 
bar of the Judge of all the earth, who will do 
right: 

“ Earth’s highest honors end in ¢ here he lies,’ 
And ‘dust to dust’ concludes her noblest song.” 

The resolutions were adopted; and the Senate 

adjourned, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, February 13, 1860. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 

The Journal of Saturday wasread and approved. 

The SPEAKER stated the question firstin order 
to be the motion of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Suerman,] that the House proceed to the election 
of a Printer for the House of Representatives for 
the Thirty-Sixth Congress. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Icall for the previous ques- 
tion on that motion. 
Mr. PHELPS. 

the House. 
EXCUSED FROM SERVING ON A COMMITTEE. 
Mr. PRYOR. Lask the unanimous consent of 
the House that I shall be excused from serving 
on the Committee for the District of Columbia. 
There was no objection; and it was ordered 
accordingly. i 
The SPEAKER appointed Mr. Hucues to fill 
the vacancy. 


TUIREY-FIFTH PARALLEL WAGON ROAD. 


Mr. PHELPS. TI ask the unanimous consent 
of the House to introduce the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War is hereby requested 
to communicate to the House of Representatives the report 
of Edward F. Beale, Esq., relating to the construction ofa 
wagon road from Fort Smith, Arkansas, ta the Colorado 
river. 


There was no objection; and the resolution was 


I move that there be a call of 


adopted. 


HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the documents, which it was intended should 
accompany the President’s message for this year, 
was received too late to be sent in at the time the 
message was; and I now ask the unanimous con- 
sent of the House to offer the following resolution: 


Resolved, hat the Secretary of War be requested to fur- 
nish to the House of Representatives the annual report of 
Lieutenant Colonel James D. Graham, of the topograph- 
ical engineer corps, for the year 1859, on the harbor improve- 
ments for the northern and northwestern lakes: 


CALL BY STATES FOR BILLS, ETC. 


Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. I ask the unani- 
mous consent of the House to offer the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That on to-morrow, at one o'elock, the Clerk 
shall call the States, commencing with the State of Maine, 
and that upon such call members may introduce bills and 
resolutions of which previous notice has beeu given, for 
reference only, and without debate. 

Mr. PHELPS. That resolution provides for 
a special order, and it will prevent the House, if 
adopted, from resolving itself into the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union on the 
Post Office appropriation bill. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. 
at one o'clock, as the day. 

Mr. HOUSTON. [f the resolution interferes 
with speedy action on the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill, ł object. 1 think the resolution ought 
to be so modified, in addition, that the House 
shall not be forced to a vote, when resolutions are 
introduced, under a call for the previous question. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. “I will modify my 
resolution to suit gentlemen. - 

Mr. SCHWARTZ.: Then say Wednesday, 


at one o'clock. 


ĮI fix to-morrow, 


_are asked to be put on their passage. 


750 l 


«Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. Very well; I ac- 
cept that modification, : f 

Mr HOUSTON. T object, unless the resolu- 
tion is so modified that no resolutions shall be 
introduced ‘which give: rise to debate, or which 
A gentle- 
man, under. the resolution as itis now, may get 
up, offer a resolution, and call for the previous 
question, when the resolution ought to be consid- 
ered by the House before it is acted upon. I ob- 
ject to the resolution unless that is prevented. 

‘Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. I did not hear the 
gentleman. What modification does the gentle- 
man desire? i 

Mr. HOUSTON. I want the resolution so 
modified that gentlemen cannotget in a resolution 
and then call the previous question upon it, thereby 
cutting off debate. If a resolution is introduced 
that any member-dcsires to debate, he ought not 
to,be deprived of that right by the call for the 
previous question. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I ask that the reso- 
lution be read again. I think it is just what the 
gentleman from Alabama desires. 

The resolution was again read. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will ask the gentleman 
from Missouri one question, and that will settle 
the matter. Does he intend by that resolution to 
allow me to offer a resolution that would give rise 
to debate, and yet to cut off that debate by mov- 
ing the previous question? 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. No, sir. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Then I have no objection 
to it. : 

Mr. BURNETT. I shall object to the reso- 
lution, unless the gentleman modifies it so as to 
provide that no resolution shall be received which 
gives rise to debate. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. 
resolution in that way. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

So it was— 

Resolved, That on Wednesday, at one o’clock, the 
Speaker shall call the States, commencing with the State 
of Maine, and upon such call, members may introduce bills 
and resolutions, of which previous notice shall have been 
given, for reference only, and which will not give rise to 
debate, and to which there is no objection. 


THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Mr. BURCH. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
troduce a memorial of the Pacific railroad conven- 
tion, which met at San Francisco, in September 
last, composed of delegates from the States of Cal- 
ifornia and’ Oregon and the Territory of Wash- 
ington. I desire to introduce it at this time in 
order to move the appointment of a select com- 
mittee to which it may be referred. 

Mr. SHERMAN. "I must object to the intro- 
duction of any resolution of that kind at this stage 
of the procecdings, and until we have disposed of 
the privileged question—the election of a Public 
Printer. The gentleman will have an opportunity 
to introduce his resolution on Wednesday next, 
under the resolution just adopted. 

Mr. BURCH, I expected that objection would 
be urged, and that I would be required to intro- 
duce the resolution under the rule. I believe, 
however, that the resolutions of State Legislatures 
are always allowed to be presented in open ses- 
sion: this memorial is of a higher position than 
any resolution emanating froma State Legisla- 
ture. The delegates constituting this convention 
were from two States and one Territory upon the 
Pacific coast. The convention was numerously 
attended, and I think this House ought, at this 
time, to refer the memorial to a special committee 
to be appointed for the purpose of its considera- 
tion, 

I believe the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Suer- 
MAN] moved, the other day, the appointment of a 
select committee, to take ‘into consideration the 
subject of the Pacific railroad. That resolution 
has not yet been acted upon, nor will it be for a 
long time; but I think it will be proper to move 
the appointment of that committee now, to which 
this memorial can be referred, 

As objection has been made, it is in order to 
move to.suspend the rules to allow me to introduce 
the resolution. If the gentleman insists upon his 
objection, | submit that motion. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The motion I submitted is 
a privileged one, relating to the organization of 
the House, and the gentleman cannot move to sus- 
pend the rules until that matter is disposed of, 


I will modify the 


j 


follows: 


Resolwed, That the Clerk of the House, immediately after 
the passage of this resolution, płace in a box the name of 
each member and delegate of the House of Representatives, 
written on a separate slip of paper; that he then proceed, in 
the presence of the House, to draw from said box, one ata 
time, the said slips of paper, and, as each is drawn, he shall 
announce the name of the member or delegate upon it, who 
shail choose his seat for the present session : Provided, ‘That 
before said drawing shall commence, the Speaker shall 
cause every seat to-be vacated, and shall see that every seat 
continues vacant, -until itis selected under this order; and 
that every seat, after having been sclected, shall be deemed 
vacant if left unoccupied before the calling of the roll is 
finished. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I object to that. : 

Mr. HOUSTON. There is no necessity for it, 
as every seat belongs to every man in the House. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is so. 

Mr. BURCH. [ask to have my motion putto 
the House. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I raised a point of order on 
it 


ifornia had the floor, the Chair thinks he had the 
right to submit the motion. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My motion isa privileged 
motion, relating to the organization of the House; 
and a motion to suspend the rules is not in order 
until that privileged question is disposed of. Every 
gentleman will see the force of my objection. Let 
us first perfect our organization; and after that, if 


motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia moves to suspend the rules in order to offer 
nis resolution, The Chair thinks the motion in 
order, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not after the demand for 
the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. There was no second to it. 
The motion would not be in order had the pre- 
vious question been seconded. 

Mr. BURCH. Upon my motion to suspend 
the rules F ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


the negative—ycas 71, nays 96; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, 
Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, Boteler, Bonligny, Boyce, Briggs, 
Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Cobb, John Cochrane, 
Cooper, Corwin, Cox, James Craig, Davidson, John G. 
Davis, Reaben Davis, De Jarnette, Delano, Etheridge, Flor- 
ence, Fouke, Gilmer, Hamilton, Hatton, Hindman, Hous- 
ton, Howard, Jackson, Junkin, Killinger, Lamar, Landrum, 
Larrabee, Logan, Mallory, Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, 
i McCiernand, MePherson, Miles, Millward, Montgomery, 


Noell, Peyton, Pheips, Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, James C. 
| Robinson, Scott, Sickles, Singleton, Stevenson, Stout, 
Taylor, Vallandigham, Vance, Elihu B. Washburne, Wil- 
son, Winslow, and Woodson—71. 

NAYS—Mesers. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Ald- 
rich, Alley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Bristow, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, 
Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Clemens, Clop- 
ton, Coliax, Conkling, Curry, Curtis, Dawes, Duell, Dunn, 
Edgerton, Edinundson, Edwards, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, 
Ferry, Foster, Frank, Gamett, Gartrell, Gooch, Grow, Gur- 
ley, Hale, Hardeman, Helmick, Hill, Hoard, Humphrey, 
Hutchins, Irvine, Jones, Francis W. Kellogg, William 


Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, Me- 
Queen, Milson, Sydenham Moore, Moorbead, Morrill, 
Isaac N. Morris, Pettit, Potter, Christopher Robinson, 
Royce, Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sherman, William N. H. 
Smith, Spinner, Stanton, Stokes, Stratton, Theaker, Thom- 
as, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, 
Wade, Walton, Cadwalader ©. Washburn, Israel Wash- 
burn, Wells, Wood, and Woodruft—96. 
So the rules were not suspended. 


During the call, 

Mr. LOVE stated that he had paired off with 
Mr. Error until Wednesday next. 

Mr. MARSTON stated that Mr. Tappan had 
been called home on account of sickness in his 
family, and had paired off with Mr. Houmay. 


THE PUBLIC PRINTING. 


The SPEAKER. The question now recurs on 
seconding the demand for the previous question 
on the motion of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. PHELPS. I submitted a motion that 
there be a call of the House. 

The call of the House was ordered. 


Mr. LEACH, of Michigan, stated that Mr. | 
| Waxpron had paired off with Mr. Eycutsu, 


The SPEAKER. As the gentleman from Cal- | paired of with Mr. DAVIDSON. 


the gentleman can get the floor, he can submit his || J.. Sta 
|| joint resolution (S. No. 12) givin 


The question was put; and it was decided in | 


Laban T. Moore, Edward Joy Morris, Nelson, Niblack, | 


Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, DeWitt C. Leach, Leake, Lee, | 


Messrs. Adrain, William C. Anderson, Ashley, Barr, 
Brabson, Branch, Brown, Horace F. Clark, Clark B. Coch- 
rane, Covode, Burton Craige, Crawford, Eliot, English, 
French, Graham, Gurley, Hall, John T. Harris, Hawkins, 
Holman, Hughes, James M. Leach, Longnecker, Maclay, 
McKnight, Nixon, Olin, Perry, Pottle, Pugh, Rice, Riggs, 
Ruffin, Rust, Scranton, Simms, Somes, Stallworth, James 
A. Stewart, William Stewart, Tappan, Thayer, Under- 
wood, Verree, Waldron, Whiteley, Windom, and John V. 
Wright. 

During the call, D 

Mr. LEACH, of Michigan, stated that Mr. 
Asuiry was paired off for two weeks with Mr. 
Leacu, of North Carolina. 

Mr. QUARLES stated that Mr. Branson was 
paired off with Mr. Frencu. 

Mr. MORSE stated that Mr. Perry was 
paired off for one week with Mr. Wricur. 

Mr. HOARD stated that Mr. Porres was 
paired off with Mr. Crawrorp. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine, stated that Mr. 
Somes Kas pareo off with Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. CAMPBELL stated. that Mr. STEWART, 
of Pennsylvania, was paired off with Mr. Stew- 
art, of Maryland. : 

Mr. HOARD stated that Mr. Tuayer wes 


Mr. JACKSON stated that Mr. Unperwoop 
had paired off with Mr. Corwin. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message was received from the Senate, by 
Mr. Aspury Dicxms, its Secretary, informing the 
House that the Senate had passed a joint resolu- 


; tion (S. No. 11) for the relief of Commander H. 


J. Hartstene, of the United States Navy; and a 
g the consent of 
Congress to Captain William B. Shubrick, to ac- 
cept asWord presented to him by Captain General 
and President Urquiza of the Argentine Confed- 
eration; in which he was directed to ask the con- 
currence of the House. 


_ ELECTION OF PRINTER. 


The question recurred on seconding the pre- 
vious question on Mr. Suerman’s resolutions. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered. 

Mr. STANTON asked for the reading of the 
resolutions. 

The resolutions were read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the House now proceed to the election of 


| a Printer for the House of Representatives, during the 


‘Thirty-Sixth Congress, with the proviso that the House re- 
tain the right in Congress to modity the existing law on the 
subject of public printing as it may see proper ; the Printer, 
who may be elected under this resolution, receiving said ap- 
pointment or election with and upon the condition above 
set forth. 

Resolved, That à committee of seven be appointed by the 
Speaker to examine into the laws in relation to the printing 
for the House of Representatives, the prices paid therefor, 
and the duties of the Public Printer; whose duty it shail 
be to report thereon with the least practicable delay, together 
with such change or improvement therein as they may deem 
desirable. 

The question was taken; and the resolutions 
were adopted. 

The SPEAKER. Nominations are now in 
order. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I take this occasion to pre- 
sent, as a candidate for Printer of the House of 
Representatives, a practical printer, a gentleman 
known to every member of the House, and one 
in whom the House and country can have entire 
confidence if he be elected, as Crust he will be. 
I propose the name of Adam J. Glossbrenner, of 
Pennsylvania, a practical printer. 

Mr. PETTIT. In like manner, Mr. Speaker, 
I take this occasion to putin nomination John D. 
Defrees, of Indiana, himself a practical printer, 
and lacking, as I believe, in none of the qualitics 
requisite to realize the fair expectations which the 
House may have in regard to that office. 

The SPEAKER appointed as tellers, Messrs 
Quares, Frorence, Pernt, and Davis of In- 
diana. - 

Mr. FLORENCE. Iam sorry, Mr. Speaker, 
that I have got to the lowering of my flag already. 
My friend, Mr. Glossbrenner, declines to be a can- 
didate. But I persist in presenting a candidate in 
whom we can all have confidence. That was the 
reason why I presented the name of Mr. Gloss- 
brenner, and that is the reason why I now present 
the name of another practical printer; because I 
want my friends on the other side to havea good 
man in that office. I therefore put in nomination 
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Colonel Joe Severns, of Philadelphia, a practical 


printer. 

The SPEAKER. The substitution will be 
made, if there be no objection. 

Mr. FLORENCE. 1 wish some other gentle- 
man to be appointed teller in my place. 

Mr. Florence was excused from serving as 
teller. 

Mr. COX. E nominate A. D. Banks, of Cin- 
cinnati, as candidate for printer. 

Mr. BURCH. I nominate Charles T. Botts, 
of California. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I withdraw the name of 
Colonel Joe Severns, of Philadelphia, and re- 
nominate Adam J. Glossbrenner. I have per- 
suaded Mr. Glossbrenner to consent to accept the 
nomination; and he is willing to take the position, 
if elected to it, as I trust he will be. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the 
substitution will be made. 

Mr. COX. Then I withdraw the name of Mr. 
Banks. 

Mr. BURCH. Ascertaining that Mr. Gloss- 
brenner consents to be a candidate, I withdraw 
the name of Mr. Botts. 

Mr. COBB. I desire to put in nomination Mr. 
C. D. Dunnington, a gentleman of ability, a prac- 
tical printer, and a worthy man. 

Mr. KEITT. Where is he from? 

Mr. COBB. From the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KEITT. I wish to ask the gentleman 
from Alabama a question 

Mr. COBB. I wish, however, to state em- 
phatically, that if Mr. Glossbrenner is a candi- 
date before the House, I will interpose no obstacle 
to his election. 

Mr. FLORENCE, Mr. Glossbrenner isa can- 
didate before the House, and I trust he will be 
elected, too. 

Mr. COBB. Then, that being the understand- 
ing, I shall not nominate my man. 

I wish to inquire 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. 
whether the name of Mr. Banks has been with- 
drawn? . 

Mr. COX. I have withdrawn it. 

The House proceeded to vote viva voce for 
Printer of the House for the Thirty-Sixth Con- 
gress, with the following result: Whole number 
of votes cast, 183; necessary to a choice, 92; of 
which— 

Mr. Defrees received .... 

Mr. Glossbrenner.. 

Mr. Blanchard....... 

Messrs. Gales & Seaton 

Mr. Flanagan... seoecee 

Mr. Mitchell. ..e.seeuee . 

So there was no election. 


The following is the vote in detail: 
For Mr. Defrees—Messrs. Aldrich, Alley, Babbitt, Beale, 


es... 89 
oe 8S 


Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, | 


Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, 
Case, Colfax, Conkling, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, Dawes, 
Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Ely, Farnsworth, 
Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, Hale, 
Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, i 

Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Ken- 
yon, Kilgore, Killinger, De Witt © Leach, Lee, Loomis, 


Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Mill- | 
ward, Moorhead, Morrill, Morse, Palmer, Pettit, Porter, | 
Potter, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Sedgwick, | 


Sherman, Spaulding, Spinner, Stratton, Theaker, Tomp- 
kins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Wade, Wal- 
ton, Cadwalader ©. Washburn, Elihu B. Washburne, Is- 
rael Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Woodruff, and Mr. Speaker. 

For Mr. Glossbrenner—Messrs. Green Adams, Allen, 
Thomas L, Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Bar- 
rett, Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Briggs, 
Bristow, Burch, Bumett, Horace F. Clark, John B. Clark, 
Clemens, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, 
James Craig, Curry, John G., Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jar- 
nette, Edmundson, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, Gil- 


mer, Hamilton, Hardeman, Hatton, Hill, Hindman, Hous- ! 


ton, Howard, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Lamar, 
Landrum, Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Charles D. Martin, 


Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, McClernand, McQueen, Me- | 
Rae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Laban T. Moore, Syd- | 


enham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Noell, Pendleton, 
Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, James C. 
Robinson, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Singleton, William Smith, 
William N. H. Smith, Stevenson, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, 
Vallandigham, Vance, Webster, Winslow, and Woodson: 

For Mr. Blanchard—Messrs. Charles F. Adams and Stan- 


ton. 
For Messrs. Gales § Seaton—Messrs. Etheridge and 


Stokes. i 
For Mr. Flanagan—Mr, Edward Joy Morris. 
For Mr. Mitchell—Mr. Wood. 


During the vote, ; 

Mr. DAVIDSON said: I am paired off on this 
question with Mr. T'mayer. 1 regret very much 
that I should have been, for I should have been 
glad to vote for Mr. Glossbrenner. 


Hoard, Humphrey, Hutenins, | 


| 


.Mr. DIMMICK stated that he had 
with Mr. GRAHAM. | 
Mr. WEBSTER stated that Mr. Harris, of 


paired off 


\| Maryland, had paired with Mr. Stevens, of Penn- 


sylvania. 

Mr. HAWKINS stated that he had paired off 
with Mr. Somes; otherwise he should, of course, 
have voted for Mr. Glossbrenner. $ 

Mr. MALLORY stated that he had paired off 
with Mr. HALL. 

Mr. MOORHEAD stated that Mr. Covope had 
paired off with Mr. Hucues. 

Mr. NIBLACK stated that he had paired off 
with Mr. Verrer. 

Mr. COBB stated that Mr. Scranron had 

aired off with Mr. STALLWoRTH, who was hour- 
y expected in the city, 

Mr. McPHERSON stated that Mr. Lone- 
NECKER had paired off with Mr. Harris, of Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I insist on the rules being 
observed. There are members at the desk, con- 
trary to the rules, and communications are goin 
on in relation to the vote that is being taken. { 
insist that gentlemen shall leave the desk. Ihave 
so much confidence in my candidate that I trust 
he will be elected. 

The SPEAKER directed members to leave the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The vote having been announced as above, 

The SPEAKER. No election having been had, 
the House will procced to another vote. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I understand that an an- 
nouncement will be made here in a very few min- 
utes, and before the vote can be concluded. I 
suppose, therefore, there is no use in commencing 
to take a vote. [Cries of ‘‘ Vote P? Vote!” “Call 
the roll!’’] Very well, if it be the pleasure of the 
House, let the vote be taken. 


SECOND VOTE FOR PRINTER. 


The House proeceded to vote viva voce the sec- 
ond time for Printer of the House for the Thirty- 
Sixth Congress, with the following result: Whole 
number of votes cast, 183—necessary to a choice, 
92; of which 


Mr. Defrees received. cc. ecseece eee seeeeeneeen eee DO 
Mr. GlOSsbrenter.. cee cece cece cee ce ceen cee eten eee ÂI 
Messrs. Gales & Seaton.......... eee eee eceeee keker A 
Mr. Blanchard. ...cceeceecceccereecceteteeeeeeesee k 
Mr. Coombs......-+.0 osevesaseseesossocoonosecee À 


So thereæas no election. 


The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Defrees—Messrs. Aldrich, Alley, Babbitt, Beale, 
Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, 
Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carter, Case, 
Colfax, Conkling, Curtis, I. Winter Davis, Dawes, Delano, 
Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, 
ferry, Foster, Frank, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Haskin, 


| Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, 


Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, 
Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Loomis, Love- 
joy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, MePherson, Millward, 
Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Palmer, 
Peitit, Porter, Potter, Christopher Robinson, Royce, 
Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sherman, Spaulding, Spinner, Strat- 


! ton, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van 


Wyck, Wade, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellibu 
B.Washburne, Tsrac} Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Wood, 
Woodruff, and Mr. Speaker. 

For Mr. Glossbrenner—Messrs. Green Adams. Allen, 
Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, 
Bocock, Bonbam, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Briggs, Bris- 
tow, Burch, Burnett, Horace F. Clark, John B. Clark, 
Clemens, Clopton, Cobb, Jolm Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, 
James Craig, Curry, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jar- 
nette, Edmundson, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, Gil- 
mer, Hamilton, Hardeman, Hill, Hindman, Houston, How- 
ard, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Lamar, Landrum, 
Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Mar- 
tin, Maynard, McClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Mill- 
son, Montgomery, Laban T. Moore, Sydenham Moore, 
Isaae N. Morris, Nelson, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, 
Pryor, Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, James C. Robinson, Rust, 
Scott, Sickles, Singleton, William Smith, William N. H. 
Smith, Stevenson, Stout, Taylor, Thomas gailandigham, 
Vance, Webster, Whiteley, Winslow, an oodson. 

For Messrs. Gales & Seaton—Messrs. Etheridge and 
Stokes. 

For Mr. Blanchard—Mr. Charles F. Adams. 

For Mr. J. J. Coombs—Mr. Carey. 


During the vote, 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, said: I understand 
that, when a member rises to vote, he has a right 
briefly to state his reasons for that vote, not to 
argue the question. [Cries of “ Not”? “ Nor’] 
That has been the practice, and I supposed it was 
the rule, I simply desire now to know whether 
that is the rule or not? 

Mr. SPINNER. Is debate in order? 
{ object. ; 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair, 


if not, 
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no debate is allowed while a vote is being taken: 
So far as practicable, the rule will be observed: 

Mr. FLORENCE, T submita point of order; 
and I do it from a conviction of duty, and a sense 
of-justice. There are half a dozen members sur- 
rounding the Speaker’s table, or were a moment 
ago, inquiring into and noting the result of this 
ballot. Now I submit the point of order, that it 
is not in order to ascertain the result until it isan- 
nounced from the Speaker’s chair. 

The SPEAKER. The rules require that mem- 
bers shall not stand at the Clerk’s table while’a 
vote is being taken. 

The result was then announced as above re- 
corded. 


DEATIL OF HON. DAVID C. BRODERICK. 


The following message was received from the 
Senate by Aspury Dicks, their Secretary: 
In SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
February 13, 1860. 
Resolved unanimously, That the members of the Senate, 
from sincere desire of showing every mark of respect duo 
to the memory of Hon. Davin C. Broprricr, deceased, 
late a member thereof, will go. into mourning, by. wearing 
crape on the. left arm for thirty days. 
Resolved, unanimously, That, as an additional mark of 
respect for the memory of Hon. Davin C. BRODERICK, de- 
ceased, the Senate dq now adjourn. 


Mr. BURCH. Mr. Speaker, the message from 
the Senate just read announces to this body the 
death of Hon. Davin C. Broperics, late Sena- 
tor from the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent upon this floor. : 

During the lifetime of Mr. Bropericx I did not 
bear with him the relation of personal intimacy, 
nor even that of political friendship. Therefore, 
sir, in the remarks I deem it my duty to make on 
this occasion, it is not my Purpose to attempt an 
eulogy of his virtues; I shall leave the more ap- 
propriate performance of that last sad mark of 
respect to his memory to others here, who knew 
him better than I did. That, however, which I 
believe he, in the exercise of Christian charity, 
would have done for me in a transposition of cir- 
cumstances, 1 now do for his memory. 

Mr. Brovericx, I understand, was Pori in this 
city of Washington, in the year 1820, while his 
father was engaged as an artisan on the Capitol 
building. Here was passed his infancy; and since 
“first impressions are the most lasting,” who 
shall say it may not have been while sporting 
under the shadow of this building, that his youth- 
ful breast was first inspired with that ambition, 
laudable in every American citizen, to serve his 
country in the most august of her tribunals, the 
Senate, which he lived to consummate? 

Atan carly age his parents removed with him 
to the city of New York, where he passed his ` 
youth and early manhood. It was in that city he 
acquired that knowledge of his fellow-men and 
cultivated and pursued that taste for politics which 
so eminently characterized his after life. 

In 1849 he emigrated to the newly discovered 
‘© El Dorado” of the Pacific; and on the admission 
of California into the Union, he engaged actively 
in the politics of that State, and was repeatedly 
honored by his fellow-citizens at the ballot-box, 
occupying, by their suffrages, the positions of 
Senator and acting Lieutenant Governor. 

In the winter of 1857 he was elected to a scatin 
the Senate of the United States. Having served 
one Congress, he returned to the State of his adop- 
tion, and died at the city of San Francisco, the 
place of his residence, on the 16th of September, 
1859. i , 

No one possessed a more determined will, or 

reater energy of character in the execution of 
his objects, than did Mr. Bropzricx. These two 
characteristics are intimately associated and con- 
nected with his whole life. And, sir, since he, 
unaided by the advantages of a superior educa- 
tion, without influential family or friends, before 
reaching the meridian of life, rose from an hum- 
ble position to one second only to the Presidency, 
should not his achievements be an incentive to all, 
whatever their rank in the beginning of life’s battle 
may be, to strive through adverse circumstances 
for the high places in our republican Government? 
At the time of his death, Mr. Broperick was but 
thirty-nine yearsof age. His life, then, was short; 
but his carcer was marked throughout with ex- 
traordinary incidents. He is now gone. The 
good which men do live after them. Their errors 
and frailties, if any they have, certainly die with 
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them; and { hope that.all: animosities which ex- | 
isted during his life.arè now buried with him, 

. His memory, I know, will long be cherished by 
many of my constituents, who have towards him 
adevotionand anattachment peculiarto his friends | 
alone;-and were there nothing else in the charac- 
ter, of. this.extraordinary man to inspire admira- 
tion, the. power.to.enchain to his fortunes and 
himself those with whom he associated, will ever 
remain a peculiar characteristic of Mr. BRODERICK, 
and. attract the attention of all who may hereafter 
become acquainted with. his life-history. 

` In conclusion, Mr: Speaker, as a further mark 
‘of respect for the memory of the deceased, I offer 
the following resolutions, with the hope that they 
may be unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That this House has heard, with deep sensi- 
bility, the announcement of the. death of Hon. Davip ©. 
Bropenick, late a Senator in Congress from the State of 
California. 

: Resolved, That as a testimony of respect for the memory 
of the deceased, fhe members and officers of this House will 
wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That, as a further token of respect for the de- 
ceased, the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. HASKIN. Mr. Speaker, in rising to sec- 
ond the resolutions just offered, I feel somewhat 
diffident, lest I should not be able to do the’charac- 
ter of the distinguished Senator, in honor of whose 
memory they have been proposed, that justice 
which its simplicity, its purity, its integrity, and | 
its greatness, demands. Asit is the duty of eulogy 
not.to indulge in extended panegyric, I will, in: 
the few remarks which I intend to make on this 
occasion, confine myself to the prominent facts 
and circumstances connected with the eventful 
and romantic history of my deceased friend. I | 
will not make a funeral pageant of my grief; but 
will give asimple narrative of his career, belicving 
it to be a glorious precedent for the honorable 
imitation of the poor and the humble, who have 
energy and wealth of intellect to command. 

No gentleman upon this floor, or in the other 
Chamber, knew the deceased Senator better or 
more intimately than myself. We were school- 
hoys together, grew up to manhood and entered 
the gate and pathway of life hand in hand. In 

arly youth we both attended one of those great 
‘ neople’s colleges”’ of the North—a free schoo]— 
for about a year each. This was the only aca- 
demic education he ever received, and it awakened 
within him an appetite for useful knowledge which 
he lostno opportunity afterwards to gratify. Upon 
the death of his widowed mother, whose sole sup- 
port.he had been for years, he left the trade he 
iad been following, (that of a stonce-cutter,) which 
was undermining his constitution, and commenced 
another branch of business less laborious and | 
- more lucrative, by which he maintained himself 
anda younger brother, who had been left a charge 


| principles of the Democratic party, as laid down 


crats; sincere believers in,and followersof, the pure | 


In its platforms, and exemplified in the adminis- 
trations of Jefferson, Madison, and Jackson. We 
were together members of the Democratic general 
committee, which had contro] of the party organ- 
ization in the city of New York. It was there that 
he first displayed his great energy of character 
and tact as a local party leader. He controlled 
the Democrati¢ organization in his congressional 
district, and so potential was he, that he at times 
governed the nominations of the party for the 
chief magistracy of the city, and other important 
local offices. His indomitable will was felt in 
nearly all of the Democratic conventions held in 
that great city during the time he remained a res- 
ident of it; and asa political leader of powerful 
influence, he won the admiration of his friends, 
and the respect of his opponents. It was then— 

“I saw him beat the surges under him, 

And ride upon their backs; he trod the water 
Whose enmity he flung aside and breasted 

The surge most swoln that met him; his bold head 
*Bove the contentious waves he kept, and dared 
Himself, with his good arms, in lusty stroke 

‘To the.shore.”? 

‘The only legislative position which he ever held 
in the city of New York was as a member of the | 
charter convention, called to amend and remodel | 
its organic law, and he there was untiring in his | 
efforts to reform the abuses which existed in the 
city government. To show the strong tendency 
of his mind to latitudinous Democracy, he advo- 
cated and succeeded in securing to the people the 
right to elect the heads of the various city execu- 
tive departments. In 1846, he was nominated by 
the Democratic party of the fifth district of New 
York, in which he and’ myself then resided, for 
Congress, and was defeated by Frederick A. ! 
Tallmadge, a gentleman who had been a State | 
Senator, and had previously occupied several po- | 
sitions of honor in that State, ‘This defeat in a 
district which had before usually been in the habit 
of sending a Democrat to Congress, was believed 
by many to have been caused by his humble 
origin and fire company associations. Being the 
son of an artisan, and an artisan himself, the aris- 


tocracy of the party turned their backs upon him, |} 


whilst many mechanics and workingmen, jealous 
of the success of this then young tribune of the 
people, assisted in what they considcred the over- 
throw of his political fortune. This rebuke deeply 
wounded his pride, for he was profid, at times, 
even to imperiousness, and he showed that he | 
never forgot the hand that administered unjust | 
rebuke. In his celebrated speech in the Senate | 
against the admission of Kansas under the Le- | 
compton constitution, he took occasion to upbraid 


myself the Representative of the people of my 
i-district in this popular branch of Congress. _ 
The preferment and exalted position he attained 
i should gladden the heart of every artisan through- 
out the land. The blacksmith may now look up 
from his anvil, the stone-cutter from his uneven 
block, and with ‘‘ excelsior” aspiration say to each 
other, “be of good cheer, for even we, emulating 
Broperick’s example, may fill seats in a body 
adorned by a Clay, a Calhoun, and a Webster!” 
Of Mr. Bropenricx I may with truth and justice 
say, that for energy of purpose, integrity of char- 
acter, and fidelity to friends and to friendships, he 
had no superior that I have ever known. He was 
not an orator in the popular acceptation of the 
word; buthe was a bold, truthful, outspoken man, 
dealing in facts with a just and discriminating 
mind. His powers of reasoning were by no means 
great; he arrived at conclusions with the rapidity,, 
of thought, as if by intuition, and his conclusions 
prerealwaysimmovablyright. Hehad no model 
among the great men of the country to follow; but 
if there ever was a Senator of the United States 
who united, in his person and in his character, 
more of the prominent traits of the statesman and 
| hero, Andrew Jackson, than those of any other, 
i it was Davo C. Bropericx. His power in the 
| Senate was acknowledged and felt by all his as- 
sociates, although he had been among them but for 
| ashort period of time. Insome, this powerexcited 
wonder, whilst others were magnanimous enough 
to admit it. There was a loadstone of truth about 
the young Senator, and a frankness and honest 
of heart in the man, which passed like an electric 
current from him to them, and made them anxious, 
with a few exceptions, to assist and serve him. 
| No one destitute of patronage ever had more de- 
voted and unselfish friends, and no one ever re- 
| tained such friends or their friendship longer. 
He lived for fame. He had no ties of blood-re- 
lationship to bind him to earth, the last being 
| severed by the death of his brother Richard, in 
1847, who was killed in Charlton street, New 
York, by the accidental bursting of a bombshell. 
Alone in the world, surrounded by none of those 
| tender associations of family which develop the af- 
fectionate part of man’s nature, make home happy, 


|; and life in this world agreeable, he consecrated 


| himself to the attainment of that political distinc- 


| tion which he finally achieved. I will not refer 


to the unfortunate affair which was the immediate 
cause of his “ taking off,” in language of harsh 
invective, because of the sectional dividing line 
which exists between northern law and. civiliza- 
| tion and southern custom and ‘‘ chivalry,” in re- 
| Jation to the duello. My friend believed in the 


i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


the wdrking-men for not being true to their own 
class. - I will read the extract to which I allude: 


upon him. Among his first acts after this change 
was the purchase of a library; and I well recol- 
lect that in 1845-46, when in the habit of visit- 
ing him, I frequently found him engaged in study, 
perfecting his knowledge of grammar by writing 
1n full parsing lessons from the text-books. About 
this time the deceased became the foreman of one 
of the largest and most respectable fire companies 
of New York, (Howard company, No. 34.) 

In that city this position is regarded as one re- 
quiring great intrepidity and power to command; 
and his election to it, out of one hundred young 
men who had grown up with him, is sufficient 
evidence of the fact, were evidence wanting, that 
he possessed these distinguishing traits,of char- 
acter. I allude to the fact to show that thus early 
his ability as a leader was recognized and appre- 
ciated; and that, too, by a class of men whose 
actions in periling their lives, without hope of 
reward, for the preservation of public and private 
property, and the safety of society, might be |! 
studied with advantage by the statesmen of the || 
present day. I knew Mr. Broprrick intimately, | 
at that time, and heard him declare that he would | 
rather wear the foreman’s cap of his company in | 
the discharge of a fireman’s duty than be crowned 
with a kingly diadem. 

The gentleman from California has given to the | 
House so close a narrative of the political career 
of the lamented Senator in his adopted State, that 
itwould not become me to travel over that ground 
again. I shall, therefore, confine myself to a brief 
description of his life previous to his leaving m 

tate. We entered the busy arena of politics at the | 
same time, both as national, conservative Demo- 


*¥ have not the admiration for the men of the class from 
whence I sprang that might be expected; they submit too 
tamely to oppression, and are too prone to neglect their 
rights and duties as citizens. But, sir, the elass of society 
to whose toil I was born under our form of government | 
will control the destinies of this nation. If I were inclined i 
to forget my connection with them, or to deny that I sprang 
from them, this Chamber would not be the place in which 
I could do either. While T hold a seat here I have but to | 
look, at the beautiful capitals adorning the pilasters that 
support this roof to be reminded of my father’s talent, and | 
to see his handiwork. J left the scenes of my youth and 
manhood for the ‘ Far West,’ because I was tired of the 
struggles and jealousies of men of my class, who could not | 
understand why one of their fellows should seek to elevate 
his condition above the common level. - 


At about this time, the existence of gold in large | 
quantities in California having become “a fixed | 
fact,” he determined to leave New York, where | 
his canvass had somewhat impoverished him, to 


cific. Thisgesign was carried out in 1849, and | 


I well remeñber his last words of parting, to me |: 


and other friends, in which he assured us that he 


; would never return to the city in which he had | 


spent his carly life and in which his honorable 
ambition had received so severe a check, until he 


then a State in embryo, as one of its Senators. Í 
was to have gone with him as his companion and 
friend, and was only prevented from so doing by 
family ties and family importunities. But I lived 
to see his prediction realized, and we met again, | 
here in this Capitol, in 1857, at the commence- | 
ment of’ this Administration; he the representa- | 
tive in the United States Senate of a sovereign 
State he had assisted to bring into existence, and 


‘field of honor’’—mistakenly so called, in my 
| judgment—and sacrificed a life upon it that be- 
| longed to his State and his country. I will not 
| here impugu his memory for this. 


“This is the state of man; to-day he puts forth 

H The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost; 

And, when he thinks, good, easy man, full surely 
i His greatness is a Mpening, nips his root, 

| And then he falls, as I do.” 
t 


Alas! alas! he died in the prime of manhood, 


at a time when his country could least afford to 
lose the services of one who would havo conferred 


| 
i lasting benefits upon it, The devotion with which 


he watched the growth and promoted the great- 
ness of California, made his death an individual 
calamity to every inhabitant of that State. Cut 
down, as he was, in a day, the whole nation uni- 
ted with California in mourning a blow which de- 


‘ s || priveditofthe counsels of a pure, unselfish patriot. 
retrieve himself, and to carve out a name and ;; 
achieve honorable fame on the shores of the Pa- |: 


When the tidings of his fall reached the Atlantic 
States, the heart of every honest man throbhed in 
agony at his loss. 

He sleeps his last sleep at the base of the Lone 
: mountain, in the State of which he was among 
the first, the most useful, and the bravest of its 
; pioneers. We all now deplore his loss, though 


i 5 / tears are of no further use when once the tribute 
came clothed with the sovereignty of California, ` 


' of nature has been paid. The business of life 
: Summons us away from gricf and calls us to the 
; exercise of those virtues of which we are lament- 


ing the deprivation, and for which he was distin- 
| guished. We can now only preserve the memor 


x 
ofhis life, which we believe was useful, kondea 
and brave; yetsurcly, Mr. Speaker, there is some- 
thing pleasing in the reflection that our separation 
from those we love, and whose memories we 
cherish, is merely corporeal. With a sad spirit, 
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and with grief upon my heart, I second the reso- 
lutions of condolence and respect to the memory 
of my deceased friend, proposed by the gentleman 
from California. 


Mr. HICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, “ The ques- 
tion of his death is enrolled in the Capitol;’’ and 
I speak the truthineulogy. I could not do other- 
wise without wronging the character of the illus- 
trious dead, who was a bondman to the truth. 
Born of the humble, Davin C. Broperricx died a 
peer of the proudest and the best. His com- 
manding life challenged respect, and its surrender 
sanctified it. Dead, he still lives, and will live. 
Absent from those who knew him best and valued 
him most, he will continue to be present with 
them. In every conflict for principle, in every 
struggle for the discharge of patriotic duty, he will 
whisper to the doubting, and hold up the right 
arm of the resolute. 

“In stilly thought, and in the wildering fight, 
A cloud by day, a pillared flame by night, 
HeH point us onward, onward to the goal, 
Leading on fegions with his vast control— 
Implanting. truth, the idol of his soul.” 

Since we last met here, yonder Chamber of 
your Capitol has lost a sage’s intellect, a hero’s 

cart, a devotee of country. Davi C. Broper- 
ick has ceased to walk the earth, and sleeps his 
last sleep in the Golden City of the West. Mighty 
States, extending from the Pacific to the furthest 
East, were startled and almost paralyzed at the 
recital of the sad story; and their sturdy yeo- | 
manry, their skilled in craft, their sons, breathed 
their vow in tears, and registered it in faith and 
determination. Their banners are already in their 
hands, let the nation read them. They bear the 
last words of a dying seer—they may yet be 
trumpeted at the mouths of cannon on fields of 
war. 

Hereafter, in the vast hereafter, children will 
speak his name when tracing their father’s creed; 
and here, homage, impulsive, not ceremonial, shall 
be presented to him, as officers of the state and 
army rendered it before the corse of the great 
Constantine. : = 

Ee Aaa azo, whilst the center portions of 
this building were rising from the ashes of wicked 
conflagration, within sight of this spot, a child 
was born to a lowly artisan. How little did that 
father imagine that the columns upon which he 
then wrought were to support a dome, beneath 
which that son should sit as Senator from a State 
not then known to the Confederacy, and bearing 
within its bosom treasure more valuable than the 
coffers of the world. And yet, in the volume of 
Omniscience it was written out how Davin C. 
Bropgrick, the child of toil, should live and die; 
what noble aspirations, what self-sacrificing de- 
votion, what unconquerable will, would achieve; 
how he would suffer immolation at the call of 
conscience; and his example should become an 
inspiration to millions of men, from whose ranks 
he rose like a giant from slumber. Hg was God’s 
instrument for mighty purposes, and He gave him 
love, and comprehension, and power. He was a 
philanthropist, a philosopher, achief. Those who 
thought him less never knew him, and must fail 
to comprehend the cause and extent of that fecl- 
ing which his death has produced. It will be better |i 
understood hereafter. When the heavens clothe 
themselves in mourning; they hold the hot thun- 
derbolt as well as the gentle rain. None are too 
wisetolearn. Mistakes may be made by defying 
the one whilst petitioning for the other. 

I esteem it my highest honor to have enjoyed 
fully the affection and confidence of the departed 
statesman; and clustering memories, as wellasa 
request made and a pledge given, when the lion 
was in the pride of his strength, and snuffed his 
danger in the distance, demand that I should speak 
of him as I knewhim. My estimate of Mr. Brop- 
eRICK’s character is not made up from the wild 
excitement of party conflict, or the deeper feeling 
of parliamentary contests. It is drawn from a 
more truthful source—from the calm and medita- 


| lost a friend. 


tion of the midnight hour. Undisciplined by early | 
education, and making no pretense of Jearning, he ti 
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was thoroughly acquainted with the „history of 


| his race; and had carefully and critically read the 
| best models in English literature. 


Mankind was 
his study. He7had a quick perception of ruling 
motives, and his charity was great. Withouta tie 
of blood to bind him in selfishnessto the world, the 
glory of his country and the happiness of her peo- 
ple gave direction to all his thoughts and molded 
all his plans; singularly modest in his bearing, 
and diffident in the expression of his opinions, he 
was entirely self-reliant, and possessed a courage 
devoid of fear. His consecration to the interests 
of the farmer, the mechanic, and the laborer, was 


| complete. Their loss is irreparable, and I would 
With the impassioned uttér- j 


bid them know it. 
ances of a cotemporaneous poet, I would turn their 
grief to action— A 
` & Arouse from your lethargy, children of toil, 
Ye sons of the anvil, the loom, and the soil; 
Come forth-as the winds, in their struggling might, 
And wrestle till death with the foeman of Right. 
“oPwas thus with your leader, the gifted and true; 
His lite was a sacrifice, given for you; 
Every puise of his heart, every nerve of his frame, 
Was to dignify Labor and give it to Fame.” 

I need not say I loved him—yea, with more 
than a brother’s love; I shall never forget him; no, 
neither in calm nor storm. I would embody his 
spirit, if I could, in an undying frame, that the 
friendless and oppressed might look forward in 
unfailing hope. 


But, alas! in anguish I repeat it, Bropericn.—- 
there was but onc—has ceased to walk the earth. 


I may not allude even to the circumstances of the 
hero’s fall; and I have no disposition to do so. J 
believe, 1 feel, I know! that is enough of conso- 
lation. God called; he answered, and took his 
cause with him. In the hands of just Omnipo- 
tence I leave him and it. 
tle—too large for ordinary mortals; who that still 
breathes is daring enough to place it on his shoul- 
ders? 

He was just and generous; he was gifted and 
noble; he was proud and patriotic. e raised 
poverty to rank, proving the legitimacy of its 
Piod: and his fame will be as enduring as the 
records of public virtue. 


Mr. STOUT. Mr. Speaker, I trust it will not 
be deemed inappropriate for me to oceupy the at- 
tention of the House for a few moments on this 
occasion. I had the honor of a personal acquaint- 
ance with the deceased Senator whose death has 
been announced. Itis true, that it was more limited 
than that of those who were associated with him 
as his personal and political friends; but, having 
for years been a resident of that State, and a por- 
tion of the time connccted with its political affairs, 


| I bad a favorable opportunity of judging of the 


merits of the man whose death we now deplore. 


My respect for the man, and for the feelings of a | 
| large portion of my constituents, prompts me to 


say a word concerning the lamented BRODERICK. 
I have not yet forgotten the gloom that rested 
upon the countenances of my constituents as they 
received the news that Davin C. BropeRick was 
no more. Weall felt that the Pacific coast had 
However much we may have dif- 
fered with him in his political course, we did not 
lose sight of the fact that he was a friend to our 
interests. ‘he people of my adopted State whom 
I now have the honor to represent, just emerging 
as they were from territorial vassalage, felt that 
they could Jook to him, with the rest of the Cali- 
fornia delegation, as a defender of their rights and 
interests; and when the sad intelligence of his 
death was received, it spread a gloom over our 
entire State. This sympathy was not controlled 
by political prejudices, as { trust mine is not on 
this oceasion. They knew something of the man. 
They knew how he had arisen from an humble 
position to that of the highest in the councils of 
the nation. They all knew, or had heard, of his 
courage and unimpeachable integrity. They 
knew of his devotion to his friends, antl they 
respected him for these qualities. : 
I think, Mr. Speaker, that it may be safely said 
that no man ever lived who more unfailingly kept 


Le has left his man- į 


every promise than Mr. Bropuries... In all my 
knowledge of the man, I never. knew one to be- 
come his friend who afterward abandoned. him; 
nor did I ever know one. to complain of broken 
promises on his part.» To these qualities T at- 
tribute much of the. success that attended: him. 
In prosperity he was not unduly elated, and in 
adversity he was never discouraged. The one 
led him to prudence and forbearance; the other, 
to renewed energy and perseverance. : 

But Broverick is dead! What we may say, 
nor the grief of his friends, will call him back to 
life. The dark messenger of death has puta 
period to all his bright anticipations, and has de-. 
prived his admiring friendd of their beloved com- 
panion, and forever blotted out the fond hopes 
they entertained for his future usefulness. ~ 

I will not attempt on this occasion to. recount ` 
the disadvantages he encountered in arriving at 


| the high position he occupied at the time of his 


death. His history in that respect has been writ- 
ten, All know that he was among those who 
arose from poverty without the aid of wealthy or 
influential friends to that high station he occupied 
at the time of his death, and though dead, his 
example stil] lives as an encouragement to those 
who, in humble circumstances, aspire to places 
of honor and trust among their fellow-men: His 
case furnishes a fitting illustration of what ayoung 
man may do in a country like ours, extending to 
him almost any positiog to which he may aspire, 
when that desire is seconded by an energy com- 
mensuratc to the position which he desires to at- 
tain. Let the grave cover whatever we may be 
disposed to consider an crror on his part,and may 
the example he has furnished us of industry and 


| perseverance, be the means of stimulating others 
| to laudable exertions for fame and position in this, 
: 


our free and happy country. : 


Mr. BURLINGAME. I rise, Mr. Speaker, 
to mingle my sorrow with this general expression 
of grief at the fall of one so gifted and so brave 
as was Davin C. Bropenick. Itis true, that I did 


! not know him se long nor so well as did those 


gentlemen who have just now spoken so feelingly 
and so justly of him. But latterly my relations 
with him were quite intimate, and I presume it 
was a knowledge of this fact which led those who 
were near and dear to him when he lived, to 
request that 1 would join with them in these last 


‘ sad tributes to his memory. | 


And now, sir, standing by his closed grave, 1 
will do what I can to lead your mind, Mr. Speaker, 
and the mind of the House, far, far away from 
the causes which laid him in his bloody shroud, 
and call your attention to a few of those singular 
qualities which made him the marvel alike of his 
friends and his focs. Ido not shrink, sir, from 
a defense of the motives and actions of Mr. Broo- 


| erick; but this is not the occasion, this is not the 


time for resentment; itis the hour sacred to friend- 
ship and to grief. In this spirit, sir, I shall offer 
the few words I have to say. 

He was the child of the people; bornto that great 
American heritage, the right to labor and to enjoy 
the fruits thereof, he shed a new dignity on the 
toilof man. It is true, as the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hasxin] remarked, that now, worn, 
and tired labor may look up from its toil and be 
proud. Sir, that was a beautiful incident to which 
he made reference when in the Senate of the United. 
States, representing, in part, an empire in the 


| West, Mr. Bropericx permitted the recollections 


of his early struggles to come upon him, and 
pointed out with pride, the handiwork of his hon- 
ored father, as it appeared in the traceries of the 
Capitol above his head. It was a recognition of 
his alliance with the great working classes of the 
country. Butitwas nobler far, anlier far, on that 
oceasion, when instead of flattering the prejudices 
of his people, he told them with a fearless tongue 
their faults, rebuked their prejudices, and yet 


‘leaned confidingly on their virtues while he vin- 


dicated their rights. , d ; 
Sir, he was a Democrat, without being a dem- 
azogue; he loved the people and he never etrayed 


en 
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them, and with passing time, as they discovered 
thesé traits in his character, he won their enduring 
regard. 2 , 

ir, I never knew a man who was sò misun- 
derstood—who differed so much from his common | 
fame; I myself sought him in this city as the 
Representative ofa hardy but tumultuous portion 
òf my: countrymen.: Imagine, sir, my surprise | 
when I found him a student—a student of history, | 
a- student of poetry, a silent man, one who sat! 
apart from his fellows, pondering deeply the great H 
problems of life; one instructed, as the gentleman | 
trom Pennsylvania (Mr. Hickman] has informed | 
us, in those motives which underlie all the actions { 
of men. I found him firm and dignified in deport- | 
ment.. Itis true his struggles with adverse fortune | 
had clouded his brow, and that his face, in the | 


presence of his foes, ever wore.a mines look of 
he had a | 
i 


scorn an@ defiance, but for his friends 
genial smile—an irresistible fascination. His look 
‘was honest.and sincere, his voice firm and truth- | 
ful, and sometimés it had a manly melody which | 
caused it to penetrate into the deepest recesses of | 
the human heart. i 
Sir, he wasa born leader. Sitting in his silent, 
solitary room in San Francisco, his wizard mind 
went forth over the hills and through the valleys | 
of California, until the whole State was filled with | 
the breath of his power. He had an indomitable | 
will. Before it party names and party organiza- | 
tions disappeared, and men, under the spell of his 
great spirit, forgot they were Republicans, forgot 
they were Democrats, and only remembered with 
pride that they were Broverick men. Few men | 
` with power to draw the masses to themselves, to | 
cause their multiform feelings to flow in the indi- | 
vidual channel of a single will, have appeared at | 
any time. Few have appeared in this country. | 
He, sir, had that gift. e had— 
“ ‘The mystery of commanding 
The God-like power, the art-Napoleon 


Of winning, binding, wielding, banding 
The hearts of millions till they move as one.” 


I say that this quality is rare. Men with it have 


appeared at long Intervals upon the shores of time; | 
butwhen they have appeared, they have been the | 


idols of their race. 
.Mr. Bropericx fell in the very dawn of his 


career. Though he fell thus early, yet he had | 


stamped the impress of his mighty mind upon the 
affairs of the Pacific slope. No wiser brooded | 
over the chaos there. 


foundations of that new State. He aided in rear- | 


ing its fabric of government; and he did all he || 


could, sir, to fill it with the pure soul of the peo- | 
le. He believed in something. He believed that | 
e had a mission to perform. 


‘fe aided in laying the |; 


He believed that | 


after another sink beneath the waves—the spire 
of the church, the palace, the hovel—a gloom came 


heart. Fle saw a hand they did not see, waving 
him perpetually toward the shadow-land. He 
followed it with steady tread and fearless eye. 
He is gone; and I will not penetrate that shadow- 


Master of events, who will judge fairly between 
him and those who sent him there. 

His body sleeps, as has been said, by a lone 
mountain, behind the city of his adoption. He 
has nokith nor kin who will go there to water that 
lone grave with their tears; but the people who 
laid him down to his last resting place with their 
tears and their sobs—the people for whom he 
lived and for whom he died—as long as the sea- 
sons shall come and go, as long as the great ocean 
of the west shall ebb and flow through the Golden 
Gates, will cherish and love the memory of Davo 
C. Bropenick. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, we 
| are told that California’s great Senator is dead! 
Jf it were not so, every breeze that comes to us 
from the Pacific bears upon its wings the sad 
tidings of this great woe. Although I am the 
last, yet I am nota less sincere mourner at his 
closing funeral rites. Selected by his friends to 


ory the tribute of a sincere and heartfelt sorrow 


for his loss. I bring with me, sir, a knowledge 


know, ripened into a sincere friendship. During 
the last session of Congress I occupied a seat at. 
the same table with him. His chair was directly 


| miliar, and.afforded me opportunities of studying 
his character; and { shall speak of it, therefore, 


| tails of his short but eventful life. 


erick there! ‘All the incidents of his melancholy 


|| reflect what security for reputation and life has a 


The boldness of honesty and truth is too often 


artful and wily politician and dissembler, by the 
tricks of his art, passes on upon the highroad of 
power and fame to bask in their sunshine. 

It is too often the case with those who re- 


i 
| 


he was a champion of the people. Their wrongs 
were his wrongs; their rights were his rights.) 
His heart throbbed responsive to theirs, and their | 
wild and stormy passions rolled ever through his | 


soul. Following this line of duty, he fell into | 


conflict instantly with those tyrannie elements | 
which, in every society, are seeking to destroy | 
the rights of the people. i 
Loving the people, jealous of their rights, he | 
fought those elements with fierceness and with | 
bitterness. No man knew better than he did the | 
requirements of his times. No man knew better | 
than he did the logic of events. No man knev 
better than he did the hazard a man takes to him- | 
self who is really, carnestly, faithfully for the pco- | 
le. He, sir, had read history, and knew what | 
ad been the fate of the Roman Gracchi; but no | 
personal consequences to himself deterred him. | 
. Standing in that presence, scornful of corruption | 
4, and.of tyranny, in the majesty and grandeur of | 
his pure, stainless private and public life, looking | 
to his stormy past, looking into the dark future, | 
he saw, with the clear cye of his judgment, the | 


very point where he must abdicate the leadership 
for the people’s rights, or yield up his life. Sir, | 
he did not hesitate one moment. Many a man | 
| 
1 
| 


here will remember how the shadow of the event || 
which is to clothe us in mourning this day was || 
upon him ere he left this city. He bade farewell |! 
to his friends forever. > |i 


He had, as I saw stated‘ to-day, selected—and | 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Elicxmay] | 
himself has attested the fact here to-day—the very | 
man who was to speak for him upon this floor; | 
and one, spears of him, with transcendent abil- | 
ity, describes his departure from his loved city of | 

ew York; how, when he saw one dear object | 


| awaits them. 
trade, and raised himself to eminence by his own 
great energy and talents, early, and alas! sadly, 
| realized this bitter truth, and now sleeps the sleep 
i that knows no waking. T'he funeral cortege that 
| followed his remains to the grave is dispersed. 
| Another now fills his senatorial seat. No wife, 
! no child, no relative survives him. Who is there, 
then, to weep forhim? Who is there that will bring 
incense to sprinkle upon his memory? There runs 
not a drop of his blood in any human veins. [Tis 
once noble form is wrapped im a bloody shroud; 
his manly voice is hushed in death; his flashing 
eye has withered’ in its socket; and he who but 
yesterday shone in the national Senate Chamber, 
a star of the first magnitude, and moved among 
his peers, possessing a vigorous physical frame, 
| free from disease, is now food for worms. Why, 

oh! why, Mr. Speaker, all this? What had he 


| 


When kcontemplate the proper answers to these 
upon its throne, and I find no consolation cx- 


| ** whose ways are not man’s ways, and are past 
: y : vays; pas 

| finding out,” hath in them an inscrutable provi- 
dence. Julius Cesar fell beneath twenty-three 
bleeding and gaping wounds; but it was the stab 
| of Brutus that was the unkindest of them all. But 
| though Cesar entered Rome as a victorious gen- 


i| eral, #h violation of law, the conspirators who 


struck him down gained nothing by his death. 
Justice sometimes comes with a slow and muffled 
step, but as inevitably as destiny itself, and it 


over him-which his friends could not lift from his ; 


land. He stands in the presence of the great | 


speak on this occasion, I come to pay to his mem- |; 


of his personal character and public worth, aris- | 
ing from an acquaintance which, Jam happy to | 


opposite mine. Our intercourse was free and fa- i 


! briefly, as I knew it. Oyhers have given the de- 
At the commencement of the present session, I | 
returned to my accustomed place at the same table; | 
but, upon looking around it, I did not sce Brop- | 
death rushed across my mind, and I was led to || 


conscientious and fearless public man like him. | 


the gateway to detraction and death; while the ; 


buke authority, denounce corruption, and vindi- | 
cate public morality and justice, that a hard fate | 
Davi ©. Bropenicx, the Irish | 
i stone-mason’s boy, who toiled at his father’s , 


| done, that he should pay the penalty of his life? | 
Why was his once bosom friend, who had no just |; 
jj cause of quarrel with him, his executioner? 
| questions, the heart grow8 sick, the mind reels | 


cept that “ He who doeth all things well,” and | 


overtook each one of them sooner or later. It 
| starts the guilty in their midnight dreams, haunts 
them in the arid desert, clings to them in the halls 
|| of revelry, and whithersoever they go, there itis 
whispering to an uneasy and violated conscience. 
I pretend not to say that the death of Davin C. 
BropericK was the result of foul play; but many 
think, if he had been less honest and independ- 
ent, he would to-day be a living man? What was 
his offense ? . What had he done that he should fall 
bythe hand of violence? Why was he hunted from 
place to place without just cause or provocation ? 
‘| On truth’s historic page will be recorded the re- 
sponse to these questions; and the people of Cali- 
i fornia will read and understand them. He had 
| wronged no man; he had sought to quarrel with 
| none; but, as far as he believed duty and honor 
would allow, avoided personal difficulty. Yet he 
‘+ seemed a doomed man. It is truc, that born of 
|| poor but honest parentage, and toiling with his 
i hands for his daily bread, a child of obscurity; 
! and buffeted by misfortune’s waves, he had looked 
| up from his lonely and solitary condition to 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 


| 


i; fame’s dread mount,” whereon stood the rich, 
| the proud, and great, and dared to enter the list of 
honorable competition for honorable fame. 

i! Settling in a State possessing a heterogeneous 
: population; poor, without friends; scoffed at and 


' derided; he started out ina direct line for the goal 
of his ambition, while those who were his rivals, 


! and had gone to their new location invested with 
|| the charms of acknowledged talent and fame, were 
i| startled and alarmed that one in whose veins ran 
|| only plebeian blood should be so bold and pre- 
i sumptuous as to jostle them from ambition’s lad- 
i| der. Nothing daunted by opposition, however, 
l| and relying upon the energies of his own great 
|; soul, his course was upward and onward, like the 
|| eagle’s flight, and in a few short years he was the 
| acknowledged head and leader of his State, while 
i| his most powerful foe was prostrate at his feet, 
|| asking his aid, and found him as magnanimous 
‘| as he was brave. Perhaps no man ever overcame 
|; so many obstacles in so short a time. Without 
i| the possession of more than ordinary mental fac- 
|| ulties, he never could have done it. 

| He was, indeed, an extraordinary man. His 
i intellect was cast in a capacious mold; his energy 
knew no tiring; and he was a moral hero that 
| stood for the right. He sacrificed no principle to 
| expediency, acknowledged no leader but duty, 
‘leand alike scorned the smiles and corruptions of 
| power. His allegiance he owed to the people 
and their rights, and he refused it to Presidents 
and Cabinets, when desired for base purposes. 
Always open and straightforward, there was no 
dissimulation or guile in him. His language was 
the open, plain Anglo-Saxon language of frank- 
ness and truth, and he called things by their right 
|| names. A truer man, a more disinterested pa- 
: triot, a firmer hater of wrong and oppression, 
i| a more devoted and consistent friend, and purer 
|| public servant, never lived. No suspicion was 
| evereven whispered that corruption had tampered 
| with him, that bribery’s base coin had adhered 
to his fingers, or that he was in any way impli- 
| cated in schemes of public plunder. Temperate, 
| moral, simple, and frugal in his habits, and ad- 
1 dicted to no vices, with all his aims his coun- 
try’s good, he trod life’s path not as society’s 
spawn, but as one of nature’s noblemen, looking 
down from his lofty eminence upon hisiraduecers, 
and moving forward as a comet amid lesser plan- 
ets, shedding a radiance in his pathway. He 
| knew no obligations but such as duty imposed, 
|, and those he faithfully discharged. Direct, bold, 
faithful, and single in his purpose, he never hesi- 
tated, never wavered, never faltered, when right 
and wrong were presented to him, which to choose. 
His was no weak, doubting, cowardly tongue, 
that was afraid to give utterance to truth. 

As a statesman, he had not the polish of those 
|| educated in the schools—not their plausibility or 
flowing language; but possessed a native vigor 
! of intellect, expanded by reflection and reading, 

which marked every effort of his forensic power. 
| Who that heard him, or who that has vead his 
| remarks, will ever forget his manly and cloquent 
| reply to South Carclina’s proud and gifted Sen- 
| ator, who reflected on the laboring men of the 
| North in unjust terms? It is, Mr. Speaker, no 


| 


i 
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|| disparagement to others to say, that no Benator 
j| ever gained, in so short a time, so wide-spread 
il a fame. Coming to this Capitol with the breath 
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of slander preceding him and breathing dishonor ! 
upon hischaraċter, in two short years his State. | 
reputation was swallowed up by a hational onc, 
and his name became a familiar household word 
throughout this vast Republic. It will go on, sir, 
culminating, until truth and justice shall place it 
in the highest niche of fame. f 

Though he was born in this District, and spent 
hisjuvenile years around this Temple of American 
Liberty, he was the true type of a northern Dem- 
ocrat. All his instincts, sympathies, and feelings 
were with the Democracy, and they were every- 
where looking up to him as their future leader. 
When the heart-rending intelligence reached their 
ears that he was gone, gone forever, down to the 
cold and silent grave, an almost universal wail of 
anguish went up from their midst; and thé question 
propounded at his funeral obsequies, ‘4 Who shall 
speak for California now?’ was echoed from the 
Atlantic to the great West, ran along her lakes 
and rivers, and sounded through her valleys and 
mountains like the death-chilling notes of an ill- 
omened bird. ‘* Who shall speak for California 
now?” to the free people of the free States of this 
Confederacy ? 

Mr. Speaker, Senator Bropericx was, indeed, 
an extraordinary man. It may be said of him, 
in the language of Irecland’simmortal patriot, Em- 
mett, ‘the man dies, but his memory lives.” It 
will be green and fresh in the recollection of mil- 
lions, while that of others will go out, and be for- 
gotten forever. Now, and in after years, when 
the public shall crowd the galleries, and look down 
upon the august men who compose the American 
Senate, the question will not be asked, who fills 
the chair at present? but, where did Broprrick 
sit? Unless all truth is falschood, and history 
speaks to the future of the past with alying tongue, 
no brighter name will shine in its annals, among 
the true moral heroes of America. He knew his į 
duty, and, knowing, dared to doit. Mothers will 
teach the tale of lis almost fabulous life, and re- 
peat the horrid story of his untimely death, to 
their lisping children; and, as riper years come 
upon them, they will pilgrimage to the sacred mon- 
ument which friendship is rearing to perpetuate 
his worth, and there pour out their oblations over 
the dust of the noble martyr who fell a victim to 
his devotion to the great pence of popular lib- 
erty, and his love of truth. 

“Oh! bloodiest picture in the book of time :? 

Great Broverick fell, bemoaned, “ without a crime.” 

Go, student of American statesmanship, and 
look over the bright galaxy of names which adorn 
the pages of your country’s history; and when 
you come to that of the stone-mason’s son, learn 
from him how to model your own character. | 
Learn what native talent and energy will do | 
for one who wooed fortune’s smiles, and started 
out upon the great highway of life, determined 
to win for himself success. As he stepped on 
board of a vessel in the harbor of New York, 
with no friends to aid him, poor and unknown, 
except to a few acquaintances, ‘‘ Where are you 
going?” inquired one. ‘* To California,” he re- 
plied. ‘¢ When are you coming back?”’ “ Not 
until I am a United States Senator.” A wild 
shout of laughter went up from the bystanders | 
at what was regarded as his visionary idea. Yet 
in eight years he did come back a Senator, and in | 
two more acquired a deathless national fame. If! 


the politicians of the golden State had been con- i; 


gregated upon the wharf of San Francisco as he | 
stepped for the first time upon it a stranger to all, 
and searcely with a penny in his pocket, how 
they would have jecred at the idea that there came 
a young man who would throw them from his path 
with a giant’s strength, and rush by them with 
almost the speed of thought to the highest posi- | 
tion! It hardly appears, indeed, that he labored | 
up the soiled and worn way, but ‘down from 
higher regions came, and perched him there to sec 
what lay beneath.’’ . a f 
But, Mr. Speaker, if his career was brilliant, it 
was, alas for his country, too short. Inthe bloom 
of manhood, and at the moment he was standing 
on the highest pinnacle of fame, he was cut down. 
«Death loves a shining mark.” The soil of his 
State drank his noble blood, and the crimson spot 
has not yet been washed out. How mournful 
is the thought! The scasons will come and go, 
and vernal flowers bloom with nature’s returning | 
warmth; but, alas! we shall never look upon the 
face of our friend again! Peace to his dust! Ii 


TH 


pretend not tò say who is to blame 
partial history will determine. Bu ill ‘say,: 
that When’ the roll-eall-of California’s statesmen 
is gone over at the judgnient-day, atid Bropericw 
-is inquired fox, moré than one ‘voice will reach 
the ear of the great Jehovah from secret places, 


That; im- 


| “Am I my brother’s keeper??? Farewell, my 


friend! 


Mr. SICKLES. I cannot bring myself, Mr. 
Speaker, to allow this occasion to pass without 
venturing to contribute an expression of the warm 
feelings of attachment felt for the late Senator from 
California, by many of the citizens of New York, 
among whom his early youth and manhood were 
passed. I regret very much, and perhaps I owe 
an apology to the House and to those who cherish 
his memory, for attempting to say anything en- 
tirely without preparation. I wasnotaware, until 
my return to the city this morning, that it was 
intended to make the announcement to-day. Oth- 
erwise, it would not have beon necessary for me 
to confess, as I do, my entire want of preparation 
for the duty which I have taken upon myself. 

Iwas not without hope, untila few moments ago, 
that some other member from the city would have 
given expression to the sentiments of respect and 
attachment with which the memory of Mr. Bron- 
ERICK is cherished in the city of New York. tic 
was a resident for many years of the congres- 
sional district which I have the honor to represent. 
I knew him well; I knew him when, as a mc- 
chanic, he was endeavoring to command the re- 
spect and esteem of his associates. ĮI knew him 
in the outset of his political fortunes, when, like 


many others, of the humblest opportunities, in the | 


city of New York, he conceiveda fondness for pub- 
lic affairs, and participated in the primary politics 
of that great metropolis. He at first succeeded 
in acquiring a controlling influence in his election 
precinct. It was not long before he became the 
foremost man in his ward; and from thence it was 
not difficult for him to acquire a commanding po- 
sition in the general councils of the party in Tam- 


many Hall; and I do not exaggerate when I say } 


that, from that period down to the year of his 
emigration to California, it was never safe to form 
any estimate of a political result in the Demo- 
cratic party in that city, if we failed to take into 
account the influence and action of Davm C. 
Bropenick. 

He left the city and his companions, chafing 
under a sense of wounded pride, because he had 


failed to attain an election to the first office of any | 


considerable importance for which he had ever 
been a candidate—a scat in this House. 
was chiefly owing to prejudice engendered by his 
humble avocations, by the extreme zeal of his 
partisanship, and by that tenacious attachment to 
friends, and that stern resistance to foes, which 
characterized him through life. 

While a resident of New York, he held, so far 
as I recollect, but one public station. He was 
elected a member of the convention called to re- 
organize the government of the city; and J remem- 
ber well the remark made of him by one of his 
colleagues in that body—the late lamented David 
Graham, whose geniusand virtuesso long adorned 
the bar of New York—who predicted, as the result 
of his observation of Mr. Bropericx in that con- 
vention, a distinguished future if he continued to 
follow his political aspirations. 

He went to California, attended by as many of 


the hearty good wishes of men in New York, as | 
ever followed the steps of any aspiring man. He | 
was one of the pioneers of the Pacific frontier. | 
| He soon made his mark as a leader. 


with him the advantage of aptitude and expe- 
rience in political organizations. He was one of 
those that founded the Democratic party in Cal- 
ifornia. He was soon chosen a member of the 
convention which formed the constitution of Cal- 
iforaia. Thus he took a prominent part in one of 
those remarkable scenes of which this country 
affords the only examples in human history. 

A body of men, collected from every quarter of 
the globe, speaking every language, and profess- 
ing every religion, many of whom had never before 
participated at all in human government, were 
found sending their representatives to form a con- 
stitution fora State which had no government—to 
organize order out of chaos; for the people of that 
Territory weve, as yet, beyond the reach of even 


the protecting arm of the Federal Union. He | 


His defeat | 


He carried | 
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was one of those who, in-the short space of some 


‘forty days, by their practical wisdom,-by thé @x- 


peri¢iicé which they had gained on thé Atlantic 


-Shores in the affairs of govertiient, enjoying the 


inestimable privileges of universal suffrage and 
universal liberty, formed one of those American 
constitutions and schemes of government which 
neither the genius of Locke. nor the wisdom of 
Plato ever approached. Jan 

He was afterwards clected to the Senate of Cal- 
ifornia, and became, for a period, ex officio, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the State. His period of sei- 
vice as the President of the Senate of California, 
and also as a legislator, was distinguished by the 
sterncst integrity. No man, I venture to say, lives, 
who ever approached Davin ©. Bropsrick, as a 
legislator, or in any public or private capacity, 
with a corrupt or dishonorable suggestion. And, 
sir, it is something, in these times when men do 
not always adopt so high and so pure a standard, 
that he should have left this truth, at least, to be in- 
scribed upon his monument. During his term as 
a Senator, in the State of California, he was twice 
attacked with violence, and once with arms, be- 
cause of the stout resistance ‘he had opposed. to 
schemes of plunder and spoliation which were 
pressed upon the Legislature &t that period. 

At length, sir, he attained the object of his great 
aspiration. At length he fulfilled the prediction 
with which he stepped from the quays. of the 
city of his early youth and manhood to the ship 
which was to bear him to new scencs and new 
toils, when he said to friends who took leave of 
him—and it was my pleasure to be among them— 
“I shall never return to you, except as a Senator 
of the United States,” The next time that he 
visited the city of New York he came in the 
panoply and dignity of a Senator of the United 
States from the State of California. He was 
cordially and heartily greeted. The municipal 
authorities of the city passed resolutions welcom- 
ing him to the metropolis. Groups of friends 
hastened to congratulate him upon the realization 
of his prediction, in which he had proved that it 
was possible for a man actuated by honorable 
motives, leading in all respects a correct life, yct, 
with the most inconsiderable opportunities, to rise 
from the lowest station, to a post of the most ex- 
alted eminence in our country. 

He was a man of no recreations, but earnest 
and serious, and always devoted to the accom- 
pisament of the purposes which were present to 
his mind. T'o these he sacrificed everything but 
honor, friendship, and duty. That he had his 
faults, that some of his admirable qualities were 
developed in excess, no one will deny. But, sir, 
take him all in all, he has left a proud example- 
to those, who, although of a lowly and humble 
birth, and without those advantages and those 
facilities which it is the fortune of others to pos-_ 
sess, seek the ends of a just ambition. So long 
as the mountain at whose feet he ‘sleeps shall 
stand as his monument, no one can ever speak of 
him in the city of New York, where he passed 
so many years of his life, without awakening in 
many breasts generous reflections of admiration 
of his remarkable and manly career. 

The resolutions were adopted unanimously; and 
thereupon (at ten minutes before four o'clock, p. 
m.) the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Turspay, February 14, 1860. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Guriay 
The Journal of yesterday was read andapproved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message was received from the House of 
Representatives, by Mr. Havs, Chief Clerk, an- 
nouncing that the House had ordered the print- 
ing of certain documents. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Foor. in 
the chair) laid before the Senate a report of the 
Postmaster General, communicating, in compli- 
ance with a resolution of the Senate of January 
27, 1859, a statement of postage received in each 
State and Territory, annually, since 1840; which 
was, on motion of Mr. Sewarp, referred to the 
Committec on the Post Office and Post Roads; and, 
on motion of Mr. Hate, the report was ordered 


to be printed = ` 
He also laid before the Senate a joint resolution 
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of the City Councils of Washington, asking Con- 
gress to grant the corporation power to issue stock 
for building the new center market-house; which 
was referred tothe Committee on the District of 
Columbia. i 


$ 


; ADMISSION OF KANSAS. 
-The PRESIDING OFFICER also presented 
a printed paper, certified by J. M. Winchell, 
president, and John A. Martin, secretary, of the | 
Kansas constitutional convention, to be a true 
copy of the constitution of the State of Kansas, | 
adopted at Wyandott, July. 29, 1859. i 
` Mr. SEWARD. I move that that communica- | 
tion be referred to the Committee on Territories, 
and be printed. WA 
Mr. BROWN.. I move that the following in- 
structions be given to the committee along with | 
the reference:. : i 

“With instructions to inquire whether, in the formation 
of said constitution, the act of Congress approved May 
1858, entitled “ An act for the admission of the State of 
Kansas into the Union,” has been complica with in all re- 
spects; and especially whether a census was taken of the 
population of Kansas before the election of delegates to the 
constitutional convention ; and if so, whether it appeared 
that the whole number was equal to the ratio of represent- 
ation required for a member of the House of Representa- 
tives? + 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Sen- 
ate refer the constitution, with these instructions, 
to the Committee on Territories ? 

Mr. SEWARD. I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the question of the instructions. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the reference of the constitution, with the | 

‘instructions proposed, to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories. 

Mr.SEWARD. -The question, I take it, is not 
upon the reference, but upon the instructions; so 
the question must be divided; and I ask for a di- 
vision, so that we may vote upon the instructions 
separately. 1 desire to vote against the instruc- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
will be on the instructions, 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I object to the considera- 
tion of the resolution to-day; and I suppose it 
goes over, as a matter of course. 
the reference of the constitution, but to the res 
olution. IT understand that a resolution has been | 
offered, which cannot be considered to-day if ob- | 
jection be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ona motion 
to refer, in the judgment of the Chair, it is in 


order to move instructions to the committee to |; 


whom the reference is proposed; and that is not 
- subject to the general rule of an objection carry- 
ing a resolution over. 

Mr. SEWARD. Isuppose there can be no ob- 

„jection to its lying over until to-morrow, if the 
Senator from Illinois desires it. | 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER,. The whole sub- ji 
jecteanlie on the table for the time being, ifthe Sen- į 
ate so order. The question is on the instructions 
moved by the Senator from Mississippi to the 
Committee on Territories. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Is it in order to move to 
amend the instructions? [“ Certainly.”’?}] Imove, 
therefore, toamend the instructions by instructing 
the committee to report a bill for the immediate 
admission of Kansas into the Union, under the 
constitution formed at Wyandott, on an equal 
footing with the other States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
will submit his proposition of amendment in 
writing. f 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I willreduce it to writing. 

„Mr. PUGH. Do I understand the entire propo- 
sition to be made to ‘commit this constitution with 
the instructions, or that the instructions are sepa- 
rately moved? because I want to vote for the ref- 
erence of the constitution to the committee; and 
it seems to me out of all order, and inappropriate, 
when the document has been presented, and we 
have not read it, and know nothing about it, on 
a question of referring itto the committee, that we 
should be precipitated in this manner into the con- | 
sideration of the questions arising out of it. I 
want to vote to refer this constitution to the com- 
mittee, and I shall vote against the instructions 
that are offered. Let the committee consider it, 

_ The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is in order, 
in the judgment of the Chair, for any Senator to 
move mstructions on a motion to refer any sub- 
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| may be reported. Y 
! instructions as they stand. They are not instruc- 


I object not to |! 


ject to a committee; and that is a question pre- 


liminary to one of reference. . 
Mr. BAYARD. As I heard the proposed in- 


ji structions read, I desire to know if they are not 


mere instructions to inquire and report as to cer- 
tain facts? They do not instruct the committee 
to make any report to us, as to whether Kansas 
ought or ought not to be admitted. That is to be 


left to their own discretion to make their report; | 


but as I heard the proposition read, it is merely 


an instruction to report certain facts in connection ! 


with the bill. 
Mr. BROWN. That is all. 
Mr. BAYARD. It is certainly proper to have 


; the facts before us. Then, no matter what the 
| recommendation of the committee may be, the 
| Senate will act in thcir discretion on the bill that 


I do not sce any harm in the 
tions as to the action of the committee on the 


tain: certain facts officially; that is al; What 
objection can there be to that, that, in addition to 
reporting a bill, they shall report to us the facts, 
as they can ascertain them, in connection with 
the bill? There is no harm in that. It docs not 


terfere, with the action of the committee, as to 
their right to reporta bill or not. Let them decide 
that; but surely there is no impropriety in asking 
that certain facts, which a Senator believes are 
necessary and proper for the consideration of the 
question, should be reported on by the committee 
with the bill. 

Mr. PUGH. 
the committce will report without instructions, of 
course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the amendment to the instructions, moved 
by the Senator from Wisconsin. 
| Mr.COLLAMER. In relation to the remarks 

made by the honorable Senator from Delaware, 
: T will say that whether the committee should in- 
‘quire into these facts and report on them, in my 
‘view depends on whether the facts themselves 
‘are material to the issue. If gentlemen believe 
! that those facts, when reported, would in any 

way govern their votes in relation to the admission 
_of the State, then it may be proper to inquire into 
them; but all those gentlemen who believe that an 
inquiry into these facts—let the inquiry result as 


|: it might—would not at all alter their votes in re- 


lation to the admission of the State with this con- 
' stitution, certainly may well consider that there 
is no importanecin making an inquiry. I there- 
fore desire that the vote may be taken on these 
_ instructions after the Senate shall have passed on 
_ the amendment which is offered by the Senator 


il from Wisconsin. 


Mr. BAYARD.. I think that, in voting for 


‘these instructions, my course does not depend 


upon the question whether J think the facts em- 
bodied in them should influence my vote or not. 


They might be all truc, and yet they would not | 
| affect it; but a member of this body asks that cer- 


ain facts shall be ascertained which he deems to 


apon the subject. THe may be wrong; but if he 
wants the information on which to base his argu- 
ment, I, for one, am not disposed to refuse it, 
even though I might vote against him when the 
facts came here. Ido not think my own judg- 
ment of the materiality of those facts should let 
me exclude them from being officially ascertained, 
in order that the Senate may pass a judgment on 
them. Icannotsce, therefore, the force of the objec- 


tion of the honérable Senator from Vermont, that, | 


because I may or may not—and I give no opinion 
about it—be in favor of the admission of Kansas, 
even if the facts should turn out to be as I sup- 


pose the honorable Senator from Mississippi con- |; 


templates, those facts ought not to be ascertained 

T do not say that they would influence my vote 
for or against the bill, but I think a Senator has 
a right to have the information. We well know 
—the people generally know—that many Senators 
hold the opinion that it is not proper (even though 


in past times exceptional cases may have occurred) | 


to admit a Territory into the Union as a State 
until her population has been ascertained in the 
mode prescribed by the Constitution; and that fact 
any Senator has a right to have. 

Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, what has al- 
ready happened is enough to show that this is not 


subject-matter, but merely instructions to ascer- | 


at all interfere, and I should be indisposed to in- | 


I suggest to the Senator, that | 


e esscntial for the purpose of a right decision | 


the rightest and best way of reaching this ques- 
tion. We are already ina debate involving the 
merits of the admission of Kansas,-and that onan 
incidental debate upon the reference of the con- 
stitution itself to the committee. What would 
have seemed to me to have been more convenient 
and more likely to securean expeditious and just 
and fair consideration of the subject, would have 
been to send the Constitution to the committee, 
without instructions and without an attempt to 
instruct. That being done, the committee would 
have the case before them. Then, when the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi desired to obtain, through 
the action of that committee, for. the use of the 
Senate or for his own government on the ques- 
tion, any information whatever, that could have 
| been subject of a special motion upon which mem- 
i bers could vote without at all embarrassing them- 
selves on the question of reference, or delaying or 
hindering the action of the committee. 

Now I find myself in this embarrassment. The 
honorable Senator desires to know whether a 
census has been taken. If he will submit a sepa- 
rate resolution to reach that information, I will 
vote for it cheerfully, because always vote for all 
calls for information. Butthe moment thata prop- 
osition is submitted to obtain certain facts, certain 
information, other members at once discover that 
that reaches only a portion of the infcrmation 
desired, and that the committee ought to have—at 
least in their judgment they think so—and that the 
Senate need to have other information; and so they 

will begin a process of amendment to the amend- 
| ment; and when we have reached a certain stage 
of amendments we cannot go beyond that stage 
and procure all the information. I submit, there- 
: fore, to the honorable Senator from Mississippi, 
whether he will not consent to let this constitution 
go to the commijtce, and offer his resolution of 
instructions to the’ committee in the shape of a 
separate resolution calling for information, upon 
which I certainly will vote with him with the 
greatest pleasure in the world. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, whether this or 
any other political community claiming to be a 
State shall be admitted, is a question that rests in 
the sound discretion of Congress under the Con- 
stitution. Now, there is an existing Jaw on the 
statute-book which declares that, under circum- 
stances known to exist, the people of Kansas 
shall not be admitted as a State unless they shall 
have a population prescribed in that law, and 
whether they have it or not, the law declares, 
shall be determined by a census taken pursuant 
to law. That, J think, is the existing law on this 
question. I do not know how the constitution 
now presented comes before the Senate, for 1 was 
not attending to it, and did not know how it came 
in. [did not inquire into that. 

Mr. SEWARD. Itcomesasan executive com- 
munication. 

Mr. MASON. I was not aware how it came. 
The motion is to refer it to a committee, to ascer- 
tain, I presume, whether it is the constitution of 
Kansas, and whether it conforms to the Consti- 
tution of the United States; and we know that 
there is an existing law, which, if respected, will 
preclude the people of Kansas from coming into 
the Federal Government as onc of the States, un- 
less their population is such as the existing law 
| requires. Now, the motion of the honorable 
| Senator from Mississippi, if I understand it, is, 
that the committee, respecting the law of the land, 
shall ascertain and report whether that law has 
| been complied with, as a preliminary to the ad- 
|! mission of the proposed State. Ido not know 
officially, and I do not know,as a fact, inofiicially, 
whether the law of the land has been complied 
; with by the people of Kansas. I should construe 
| the law, according to my present recollection of 
it, as a law that looks to a Federal census, to a 
census taken under the laws of the United States, 
the Constitution requiring a decennial census, It 
may be that the people of Kansas have construed 
it otherwise, and have provided, by a law of their 
own, for the taking of a census; but what I ask 
; and shall insist upon, as far as my opinion goes, 
is that the laws of the land shall be respected. A 
law, passed within two years, precludes the ad- 
mission of Kansas as a State, unless, by a census 
taken pursuant to law, it is ascertained that they 
have the population prescribed. ` 

The honorable Senator from Wisconsin, as I 
understand, overrides that law in his proposed 
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amendment. He proposesan amendment that the 
committee shall report a bill admitting the State, 
if I understand it correctly, taking from the com- 
mittee the exercise of any power to determine even 
whether the proposed constitution conforms to 


the Constitution of the United States, and, as ex- | 


pressive of the sense of the Senate, declaring that 
there is no obstacle to the admission of the State 
by means of any existing law. I am not pre- 
pared for that. Ifa majority of the Senate think 
that the law upon which the admission of Kan- 
sas is made contingent is an unwise or inexpedi- 
ent law, repeal it; but do not disregard the law 
while it stands upon the statute-book, 

I do not sce that we can go.on with any kind 
of regularity or safety in the administration of the 
Government, unless we sce that the existing legal 
requisites be complied with, or that those requi- 
sites be removed as unwise and impolitic in their 
adoption. I cannot see any parliamentary pro- 
priety, or any legal propriety, in entertaining this 
constitution until the Senate ascertains whether 
the existing law has been complied with, or until 
the Senate determines to repeal that law; and I 
know of no way of getting officially at the fact, 
but by the report of the committee, whether the 
law has been complied with. 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, my object in | 


proposing the instructions was so palpable, as I | 


supposed, to everybody, that I simply had the 
paper read, and there rested the case. 


prised to find that there should be any objection 


to instructions of this character coming from any | 
quarter. 1 think the instructions were introduced | 
at the right piace, on a motion to refer this con- | 
stitution, which, if all that we sce in the news- | 

pees is true—and we have, perhaps, reason to | 
be jeve it is true—has been framed in total viola- | 
‘When such | 


tion of the authority of Congress. 
a constitution, or pretended constitution, was sent 
here, and a motion was made to refer it, it seemed 


to me that that was the proper time to inquire i 


whether those rumors were true; whether it was 
true, in pomt of fact, that the people of the Ter- 
ritory of Kansas had gone on in total disregard, 
in entire derogation, of the authority of Congress, 
to frame this instrument. I have no hesitationin 

saying that, if this turns out to be true, I shall 
vote to exclude this proposed State, and to reject 
this constitution. 

I want the information, then; and I want it in 
this direct connection, because it will influence my 
vote. If it shall turn out to be true that the act 
of Congress has been totally set at naught; if no 
sort of regard has been paid to it, whatever other 


gentlemen may think, I shall feel myself con- | 


strained to reject the whole work. Other gentle- 
men take a different view of their duty, and do not 
want this information. They care not whether 
the act of Congress has been disregarded or not; 
they stand prepared to vote for the admission of 
the State; but I want the information to govern 
my own conduct; and Ido not appreciate the dis- 
tinction which the Senator from New York draws 
between voting for the instructions in this con- 


nection, and voting exactly the same thing in the || 
form of a separate resolution. IfI could see that £ 


it made any essential difference in the case, I might 
take the Senator’s assurance that he and his friends 
would vote for the instructions; but not seeing the 
point why, if the instructions should be voted, they 
cannot as well go along with the motion to refer 
as be adopted in any other form, I say to the Sen- 
ator, in all kindness, that I decline his appeal to 
withdraw my proposition. 

Mr. PUGH. I shall vote against the amend- 


ment of the Senator from Wisconsin, for the rea- | 
gon which I suggested the other day—that I am | 


opposed to this system of instructing the commi 


tees to report any particular proposition, taking | 
away all their discretion. I shall vote against the | 
instructions proposed by the Senator from Mis- | 


sissippi; for, if I understand him, the point he 


wishes to ascertain is simply whether a census į 
has been taken in Kansas precedent to the form- | 


ation of this constitution. 

Mr. BROWN. More than that. I want to 
know whether there has been a compliance with 
the English bill? 

My. PUGH. 


sir, if it shall appear, on the examination of the 
committee—and I doubt not.the committee will 
examine the question—that the spirit of the act 


was sur- | 


That is the point of non-com- | 
pliance—that a census has not been taken. Now, | 
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passed in 1858 has been violated, I shall vote to 
reject the application to admit Kansas, for I do 
not intend to vote to admit States with an inade- 
quate population; but if it shall appear that she 
has substantially the population required by that 
bill, I shall certainly not stick in the bark upon 
your census. That is a mere method of ascer- 
taining the fact; and if I know the fact otherwise 
by satisfactory evidence, it seems to me the vain- 
est thing for grown men to stand here debating 
whether a census has or has néi been taken. It. 
is no essential part of the bill. The Senator from 
Virginia says it was to be a Federal census. That 
very question -was debated at the time the confer- 
ence bill was before the Senate, and it was denied 
by onc universal statement on this floor that it 
was to be a Federal census: 

But, sir, there is another chapter.” At the very 


last session of this Senate, the Committee on Fi- | 


nance, at the recommendation of the Sccretary of 
the Interior, moved an amendment to the miscel- 
laneous appropriation bill appropriating money 
to take this census. We did not claim that Kan- 
sas was bound to take the census unless we ap- 
propriated the money. The Executive Depart- 
ment, the proper Department, recommended the 
appropriation; our Committee on Finance recom- 
mended it, and we ourselves at one time adopted 
it. Afterwards, upon its being suggested that we 
could avoid some controversies by withdrawing 
that amendment, I gave warning at that time that, 
if that amendment was withdrawn, if we under- 


took to forbid Kansas the means of taking a cen- | 
sus, it was equivalent to a waiver of the condition 


of census. The Globe will show that that very 
conversation occurred on this floor. Shall we 
insist on the condition precedent, when we gave 
her no means to perform it? When we knew the 
fact that her Legislature was about taking meas- 
ures to form a State constitution, and when we 
were called upon to appropriate the money in 
order that she might take a census, we rgfused it; 
and now, because she has not taken a census, we 
undertake to set up that objection against her. 
Sir, we are foreclosed; and as that is the only 
point that the Senator from Mississippi proposes 
to inquire into, Í say, for me, it isimmaterial. If 
Kansas has the population, and I can be satisfied 
of it by other evidence, I shall not wait for a cen- 
sus. 

tions. 


Mr. BAYARD, Mr. President, I agree with | 


the honorable Senator from Ohio in the position 
thatit is unwise to instruct a committee originally 


as to what their report is to be, so as to control | 


their action. There seems no need of a reference 
in that case at all; it isa mereform. But I donot 
look upon these instructions as instructions in that 
sense at all. It is a mere resolution of inquiry; 
and I submit to the honorable Senator from New 


- York that whether a resolution of inquiry is sug- 


gested in the form of an amendment, or as an ori- 
ginal resolution, makes no difference. It has not 


i| been usual in this body to prevent any Senator 


from ascertaining, through the medium of a com- 


Therefore, I shall vote against the instruc- | 


mittee, oran application to the Departments, any | 


fact which he deems material for the purpose of ; 
discussing any question which may come before | 


the Senate. We have always yielded that cour- 


tesy to every member of the body; and thisscems | 


to me to be, on the ground of mere form, a re- 


jection of that right which you accord in every | 


other case. It oth 
mittee as to whether they shall report in favor of 
or against the admission of Kansas; but majore 


cautela, a Senator decming certain facts proper to |; 
be known officially, which he may have heard by ;; 
rumor, and may doubt as to the authenticity of ;; 


the information, asks that they may be reported | 2 ia c 
i Committee on Printing to the merits of the me- 


on by the committee, because he deems them to 
have relevancy to what has been referred to the 
committee. 
harm in instructions of that kind, which are not 
strictly instructions as to the main subject, but a 


resolution of inquiry adopting the ordinary form, ij 
except that this comes in the shape of an amend- | 


ment. Itcommits the committee to nothing. They 
may report the facts; and under the reference 
they may report that they deem those facts of no, 
importance, as regards the admission of Kansas, 


or they may report that they deem them vitally | 
important. Indeed, to my own mind, the com- ; 
: mittee can report on all that, 


they deem material to the decision by the Senate 


It is not an instrnetion to the com- | 


Tt seems to me that there can be no | 


‘improved method of shearing cloth, issued by the 
| United States Patent. Office, October 20, 1792; 
‘| which was referred to the Committee on Patents 


and state any facts || 


of the question whether Kansasshall be admitted 
asa State now, without this resolution of inquiry: 
but the Senator from Mississippi desires it, and 4 
see no objection to it, I think it does not commit 
onc to any course whatever; and, for my own part, 
I am unwilling—following the example of ‘the 
honorable Senator from Ohio—to enter inté a dis- 
cussion, even impliedly, of the merits of the ques- 
tion, on a mere resolution of inquiry. é 

The amendment of the honorable Senator from 
Wisconsin is very different, though. It brings 
up the original question without the facts before 
you. The honorable Senator from Mississippi 
asks for facts to be officially ascertained. The 
honorable Senator from Wisconsin moves, as 
an amendment, that you shall determine upon 
the subject-matter without the facts before yous 
and that the constitution shall go to the commit- 
tee with instructions to report it back. It raises 
a discussion of the whole merits of the ques-. 
tion. I submit that the resolution of the honor- 
able Senator from Mississippi is merely a resolu- 
tion of inquiry, and its being in the form of an 
amendment ought not to preclude its being passed; 
but the proposition of the Senator from Wisconu- 
sin is an amendment that goes to the very merits 
of the question, and destroys the object of having 
a reference to the’ committee at all; and requires 
us to decide whether Kansas shall or shall not be 
admitted in a debate on the reference of the ques- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is made the 
imperative duty of the Chair, under the rules of 
the Senate, to arrest further proceedings on the 
subject now before the Senate, for the purpose of 
taking up for consideration a special order as- 
signed for this hour. That special ordcr is the 
biil to prohibit the issue of bank notes in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and that is the subject now for 
consideration before the Senate. 

Mr. SLIDELL. At the request of numerous 
friends, I have agreed to give way, and not insist 
on the consideration of this bill until they can get 
through such of the business of the morning hour 
as will not lead to debate. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If that be the 
general understanding of the Senate, the Chair 
will receive petitions and reports from commit- 
tees and resolutions. [* Agreed.’’] 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CLAY presented the memorial of a com- 
mittee of the Boston Board of Trade, praying an 
inquiry into the causes of shipwrecks; and also, 
that a better description of life-boats and other 
improved means for the préservation of human 
life may be adopted; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SUMNER presented additional papers in 
support of the claim of Elias Carpenter; which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MALLORY presented a memorial of the 
citizens of Tampa, Florida, praying that the port 
at that place may be made a port of entry; which 
| was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, I submit a 
memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
city of New York, which states that in the last 
census of the United States which was taken, 
there were no statistics of commerce, or at least, 
no adequate statistics. T'he memorial is very 
elaborate, very able, and a very instructive docu- 
ment. I believe we have no committee charged 
` with the subject of preparing a law for the taking 


` of the next census, and there is no committee 


‘which has it now in charge; and I shall, there- 
fore, be content on the present occasion to move 
that the memorial be laid on the table, and that it 
be printed; and I ask the consideration of the 


: morial. 
| The memorial was ordered to lie on the table, 
, and be printed. j 
Mr. SEWARD presented a petition of R. L. 
Dorr, praying that the Secretary of State may 
authorized to demand of the British Government 
indemnity for a violation, by its subjects, of the 
ighis of Samucl G. Dorr, under a patent for an 


; and the Patent Office. 
He also presented the 
| ham, late a-clerk employe 


etition of John Bing- 
in collecting the rev- 
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referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Sen- 
ecaiMalls, New York, praying the enactment ofa 
law to grant pensions to the indigent soldiers of 
the-war of 1812; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. a : 

‘He also presented the petition of Sally Moore, 
widow of Elisha Moore, an officer in the war of 
1812; who died of disease contracted while in the 
discharge of his duty, praying a pension; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. | 

He also presented the petition of James Had- 
den, praying an increase of duty on gold and sil- 
ver leaf; which was referred to the Committce on 
Finance. i i ; 

He also presented a petition of citizens of New 
York, praying Congress to pass a law to prevent, 
all further traffic in and monopoly of the public 
lands, and that they be laid out in farms or lots 
for the free and exclusive use of actual settlers; | 
which was referred to the Committee on Public, 
Lands. we ee 

He also presented the memorial of John Reeyes,, 
praying the intervention of the Government of. 
the United States in behalf of his claims against 
the Sultan of Turkey; which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of Samuel Lock- 
wood, an officer of the Navy placed on the re- 
served list by the board appointed under the act 
of February 28, 1855, and restored to the active 
list by the board appointed under the act of Jan- 
uary 16, 1857, praying to be allowed the expense 
incurred in obtaining his restoration; which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented the petition of Zopher Hol- 
comb and others, praying that pensions may be 
pranted to the surviving militia of the war of 1812, 
and to the widows of those who have died or may 
hoveafterdie; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions, 

He also presented the petition of Jacob Coon 
and others, praying that the heirs of the militia 
who served in the indian wars and in that of 1812 
may be placed on the same footing, in regard to | 
bounty land, as those who served in the war with | 
Mexico; which was referred to the Committee on | 

« Military Affairs and Militia. H 

Mr. BROWN presented the petition of John | 
W., Eastman, praying to be allowed a pension on 
account of disease contracted in the naval service; 
which was referred tô the Committee on Pensions. 

Fc also presented a petition of the trustees of 
the. public schools of the city of Washington, | 
praying for a patent for part of lot 14, in square 
253, in that city; which was referred to the Com- į 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

' Mr. BRAGG. Ihave received by mail what 
purports to be a petition, signed by one hundred 
citizens of the State of New York, praying Con- 
gress to pass a law to prevent all further traffic in 
and monopoly of the public lands, and that they 
be laid out in farms or lots for the free and ex- 
clusive use of actual settlers. Iam unwilling to 
make a motion to refer this petition to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, without stating that Ido : 
not commit myself atall in favor of the petition. | 
The postition was referred to the Committee on | 
t 


Public Lands. 

Mr. TRUMBULL presented the memorial of 
A T. Spencer and G. G. Hubbard, of Chicago, | 
Ilinois, praying compensation for carrying the 
mails between Chicago and the ports on Lake Su- 
petior; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 


agparbor of refuge at the mouth of Grand river, on | 
Lake Michigan; which were referred to the Corm- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. HARLAN presented a petition of citizens 
of Iowa, praying the establishment of a mail- 
route from Wyoming to London, in that State; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Tay- | 
lor county; towa, praying that the public lands | 


may be laid out in farms or lots for the free and 
exclusive use ofactualsettlers; which was referred 
to the. Committee on Public Lands.. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Iowa, 
praying £ 
viving militia of the war of 1812,and to the widows 
of those who have died or may hereafter die; 
which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, ; NE 

He also presented a petition of citizens of lowa, 
praying that the heirs of the militia of the Indian 
wars and that of 1812 may be placed on the same 
footing, in regard to bounty land, as those who 


| served in the war with Mexico; which was re- 


ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
Militia. 

He also presented the petition.of citizens of 
Poweshiek county, Iowa, praying the repeal of 
the fugitive slave law and other measures in 
regard to the institution of slavery; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
‘He also, presented the petition of Mary E. 
Whicker, administratrix of Stephen Whicker, 


bythe district court of the United States for the 
district of Iowa, and for fees for services rendered 
by. direction of the Government; which was re- 
ferred to.the Committee on the Judiciary. ` 

Mr. CRITTENDEN presented the petition of 
George Washington Greene, praying the aid of 
Congress in publishing the correspondence of 
Major General Nathaniel Greene, of the Army of 
the Revolution; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

Mr. BRIGHT presented a memorial of the 
members and corporators of the Washington 
National Monument Society, praying the aid of 
Congress in the construction of that work; which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Mr. HAMMOND presented the memorial of 
the heirs pf Hamet Caramalli, ex-Bashaw of Tri- 
poli, praying compensation for losses sustained 
by the failure of the United States to comply with 
the terms of the treaty of 1805, in aiding him to 
| recover his authority in Tripoli; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
| Mr. POWELL presented the petition of Han- 
nah S. Nelson, widow of Major Joseph S. Nel- 
son, late of the Army, praying to be allowed a 

ension; which was referred to the Committee on 
ensions. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of West 
Point, Kentucky, praying that the pension now 
allowed to Franklin W. Armstron 
creased; which was referred to the 
Pensions. 


ommittee on 


gislature of Missouri, praying a reduction in the 
price of Government land on the line of the south- 
west branch of the Pacific railroad; which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


the expense of conveying the remains of her hus- 


|| band to his home in Pennsylvania, and to be al- | 
lowed a pension; which was referred to the Com- | 
| mittee on Pensions. 


He also presented the petition of William G. 
Mourray,and others, praying that the heirs of the 
militia of the Indian wars and of that of 1812 may 
be placed on the same footing, in regard to bounty 
land, as those who served in the war against Mex- 
ico; which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and Militia. 


Miller, praying the appointment of a commis- 
sioner to examine his condenser for steam boilers; 


Affairs. 

Mr. PUGH presented a petition of citizens of 
Coshocton county, Ohio, ‘praying that Charles 
McCloskey may be allowed an increase of pen- 
sion; which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented a communication 
addressed to him by the mastcrs and owners of 
steam and sailing vessels on the great lakes, in 


Congress for the improvement of the St. Clair 
flats; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of citi- 
zens of Perinsylvania, who served in the war of 


that pensions may be granted to the sur- | 


forthe amount of a judgment rendered in his favor | 


may be in- | 


Mr. GREEN presented a memorial of the Le- | 


_ Mr. BIGLER presented the petition of Angc- į 
| line C. Bowman, widow of Captain Francis L. 
| Bowman, of the Army, praying remuneration for 


Mr. GWIN presented the memorial of J. M. | 


which was referred to the Committee on Naval | 


relation to the bill passed at the last session of | 


| 


| 
| 


He also presented a petition of citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, praying that pensions may be granted 
to the surviving militia.of the war of 1812, and to 


‘the widows of those who have died or may here- 


after die; which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of an association 
of soldiers and sailors of the war of 1812, residing 
in western Pennsylvania, praying that pensions 
may be granted them sufficient to make them 
comfortable in their declining years; which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of Henry Covert 
and others, praying that pensions may be granted 
to the surviving militia of the war of 1812, and to 
the widows of those who have died or may herc- 
after die; which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. . 

Mr. KING presented additional papers in sup- 
portof the claim of Samuel S. Wood and William 
P. Kirkland, in behalf of the sufferers by the bom- 
bardment of Greytown; which werc referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. i 

Mr.BINGHAM presented a petition of citizens 
of Ypsilanti, Michigan, who served in the war of 
1812, praying that pensions may be granted to the 
militia and other soldiers who served in that war; 
which was referred to the Committec on Pensions. 

Mr. WILKINSON presented the memorial of 
the Legislature of Minnesota, praying that an ap- 
propriation be made for the improvement of the 
rapids of the Minnesota river, near the town of 
San Francisco; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. HAMLIN, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of Samuel Worster, praying 
a pension on account of a disability incurred while em- 
ployed as a waiter to a militia officer of the United States 
service, during the last war with Great Britain, on the files 
of the Senate, be referred to the Committec on Pensions. 


On motion of Mr. BROWN, it was 


Ordered, That the report of the Secretary of the Interior, 
of February 7, 1857, communicating the report and surveys 
made in obedience to a resolution of Congress, respecting 
the construction of a new and substantial bridge across the 
Potomac, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


On motion of Mr. KENNEDY, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial and papers in the case of 
Eleazer Williams, on the files of the Senate, be referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. GWIN, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of F. M. Gunnel, passed as- 
sistant surgeon in the Navy, praying compensation for ex- 
traordinary expenses incuired in the discharge of his duty 
in Calitornia, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. GWIN, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Henry Roy de la Reintric, 
praying compensation for his services in exposing the fraud- 
ulent claims of José y Limantour to lands in San Francisco 
county, and adjacent islands in California, on the files of the 
Senate, be referred to the Committee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr, BENJAMIN, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Madame Afia M. Roblasy 
Robaldo, widow of F. Robaldo, asking to be paid for cer- 
tain property destroyed by American troops in Mexico, by 
order of their commanding officer, in the late war with 
Mexico, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and Militia. 


NOTICE OF A BILL. 


Mr. MALLORY gave notice of his intention 
to ask leave to introduce a bill to provide fora 
custom-house, court-house, and a post office, at 
Apalachicola, Florida. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. BROWN asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
147) to prevent malicious mischief and protect 
property in the District of Columbia; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BRIGHT asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
150) for the relief of Madison Sweetser; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. LANE asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 149) 
making appropriations to supply a deficiency in 
the appropriations for the completion of the geo- 
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logical survey of Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tories; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. GREEN asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
152) to settle the titles to certain lands set apart 
for the use of certain half breed Kansay Indians 


in Kansas Terfitory; which was read twice by | 


its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr. KENNEDY asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
153) relating to marriages in the District of Co- 
lumbia; which was read twice by. its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HAUN asked, and by unanimous consent 


obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 167) | 


for the purpose of aiding in the construction of a 
line of railroad across that portion of the public 
domain lying between the Mississippi river and 
the castern boundary of the State of California; 
which was read twice by its title. 

He also, in pursuance of previous notice, asked 
and obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 168) 
to amend an act entitled ** Anact to ascertain and 
settle private land claims in the State of Califor- 
nia,” passed March 3, 1851; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Private Land Claims. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 


171) to provide for the cxamination and payment 


of certain claims of citizens of Georgia and Ala- 
bama, on account of losses sustained by depreda- 
tions of the Creek Indians; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CLAY, from the Committee on Commerce, | 


to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 16) repeal- 
ing all laws or part of laws allowing bounties to 
vessels employed in the bank and other cod fish- 
cries, reported it with amendments, and submitted 
a report; which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CLAY. Iwill simply state, that after the 
report is printed, T shall move to take up the bill 
at an carly day of the session. It has been once 
thoroughly discussed. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committce on the 


Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. | 


9) to amend an act for extending the laws and 
judicial system of the United States to the State 
of Oregon, and for other purposes, reported it 
with an amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. No. 25) directing the 
manner in which the testimony of certain judi- 
cial officers may be taken for use in the several 
courts of the United States, reported it with an 
amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. No. 53) to amend the act 
to establish a court for the investigation of claims 
against the United States, approved 24th Febru- 
ary, 1855, reported it with amendments. 

Te a 
the subject was referred, reported a bill (S. No. 
148) concerning courts in the Territories; which 
was read, and passed to a second reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of James and Theodore 
Walters, praying that certain lots of ground in 
the city of Washington may be conveyed to them, 
asked to be discharged from its further consider- 
ation, and that it be referred to the Committce on 
the District of Columbia; which Was agreed to. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to whom was referred a presentment of 
the grand jury of the circuit court of the United 
States for the southern district of Alabama, in re- 
lation to injuries done to the navigation of the 
bay and harbor of Mobile by vessels engaged in 
the oyster tradc, have instructed me to ask that 
the committee be discharged from its further con- 
sideration, on the ground that the remedy rests 
in the State, as to part of the cvil complained of, 
and’as to the residue, it belongs not to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The committee were discharged. 

Mr. BAYARD. jhe Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to whom was referred the presentment of 
the grand jury of the United States for the dis- 
trict of South Carolina, at Charleston, in relation 


so, from the same committec, to whom | 


| to the court accommodations at that place, alsoin 
|| relation to the Exchange building, now used asa 
| custom-house and post office, have instructed me 
| to report adversely as to the first part of the me- 
morial, on the ground that no further court-houses 
ought to be built by Congress, and, besides, that 
the matter is in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Interior. As to the residue of the present- 
ment, it has no relation to the duties of the com- 
mittee. : 

The committee were discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the subject. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to whom was referred the memorial of L. 
W. Bone paving an appropriation for his salary 


military government of California, havejnstructed 
me to ask that they may be discharged from its 
: further consideration; and that itmay be referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and Mili- 
; tia, It is right to state that it was referred to 
i that committee on the 22d of Deceinber, and they 


| referred to us. After considering it, and looking 
into it, the committee came to the conclusion that 
as it related to no officer of the United States, had 


States, but applicd toa question of compensation 
during the time that California was held by the 
military power of the United States, it properly 
| and appropriately belonged to the Military Com- 
mittee to inquire into the facts, and report whether 
; relicfis necessary. We therefore move that it be 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
Militia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Committce on the Judi- 
ciary, to whom was referred the petition of the 


| praying foran act of incorporation, have instructed 


| it is notwithin the power of the Congress to ercate 
| a corporation for the whole United States, and if it 
were, the powers asked to be delegated would be 
| inconsistent with the performance of our duties. 


sions, to whom was referred the petition of Ebc- 
nezer Ricker, praying to be allowed a pension, on 
accountof awound received while in the military 
service of the United States in Florida, submitted 
a report, accompanicd by a bill (S. No. 151) for 
the relicf of Ebenezer Ricker. The bill was read, 
and passed to a sccond reading; and the report 
‘ was ordered to be printed. ; 

Mr. BIGLER, from the Committce on Patents 
and the Patent Office, to whom was referred the 
petition of Randall Pegg, praying to be allowed 
the difference between the pay he received and 
that allowed other watchmen, during the time he 
| was employed as watchman at the Patent Office, 
| submitted a report, accompanied by a bill (S, 
| No. 154) for the relicf of Randall Pegg. The bill 


report was ordered to be printed. 
of Claims for the relief of Stanwood & Reid, 


No. 155) without amendment. 


1i for the relief of Aymar & Cò., merchants of the 
city of New York, with the opinion of the court 
in favor of the claim, reported the bill (S. No. 
156) without amendment. The bill was read, aod 
passcd to a sccond reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a bill reported by the Court of Claims 
for the relief of John Michell, merchant of the 
| city of New York, with the opinion of the court 
|| in favor of the claim, reported the bill (S. No. 157) 
without amendment. The bill was read, and 
passed to a second reading. 

He also, from the same committee, io whom 
was referred a bill reported by the Court of Claims 
for the relief of T. B. Wales & Co., merchants of 
the city gf Boston, with the opinion of the court 
in favor of the claim, reported the bill (S. No. 158) 
without amendment. The bill was read, and 
passed to a second reading. 

He also, from the same committee, te whom 


i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
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as alcalde and judge of the first instance, under the | 


| 
| were discharged on the 9th of January, and it was į 
| 


no relation to the judicial system of the United | 


| officers and executive committee of the American | 
Pharmaccutical Association of the United States, | 


| me to make an adverse report, on the ground that | 


Mr. THOMSON, from the Committee on Pen- | 


|| was read, and passed toa second reading; and the i 


Mr. IVERSON, from the Committce on Claims, | 
to whom was referred a bill reported by the Court | 


He also, from the same commiitec, to whom | 
was referred a bill reported by the Court of Claims |: 


merchants of Boston, with the opinion of the |: 
court in favor of the claim, reported the bill (S. | 


j 
i 
t 


i 
i 
| 
f 


{ 


! was referred a bill reported by the Court of Claims ii 


f port 


for the relief of Wolfe & Co., merchants of the 
city of New York, with the opinion of the-court® 
in favor of the claim, reported the bill (S. No. 159) 
without amendment. The bill was read, and 
passed to a second reading. Oana a 

He also; from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a bill reported by the Court of Claims 
for the relief of George W. Wales, merchant of 
the city of Boston, with the opinion of the court 
in favor of the claim, reported the bill (S. No. 160) 
without amendment. The bill was read, and 
passed to a second reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a bill reported by the Court of Claims 
for the relief of David Wood, merchant of the city 
of New York, with the opinion of the court in 
favor of the claim, reporte the hill (S. No. 161) 
withoutamendment. The bill wasread, and passed 
to asecond reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a bill reported by the Court of Claims 
for the relief of Udolpho Wolfe, merchant of the 
city of New York, with the opinion of the court 
in favor of the claim, reported the bill (S. No. 162 
without amendment. The bill was read, an 
passed to a second reading. ` 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a bill reported by the Court of Claims 
for the relief of J. D. & M. Williams, merchants 
of the city of Boston, with the opinion of the court 
in favor of the claim; reported the bill (S. No. 163) 
without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a bill reported by the Court of Claims 
for the relicf of Atkinson, Rollins, & Co., mer- 
chants of the city of Boston, with the opinion of 
the court in favor of the claim, reported the bill 
(S. No. 164) without amendment.” The bill was 
read, anid passed to a second reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a bill reported by the Courtof Claims 
for the relief of Samuel A. Way, merchant of the 
city of Boston, with the opinion of the court in 
favor of the claim, reported the bill (S. No. 165 
without amendment. The bill was read, an 
passed to a second reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 


| was referred a bill reported by the Court of Claims. 


for the relief of Alfred Atkins, merchant of the 

city of New York, with the opinion of the court 

in favor of the claim, reported the bill (S. No. 

166) without amendment. The bill was read, and 
assed to a second reading. 

Mr. RICE, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. No. 28) making an appropriation for the 
erection, in the city of St. Paul, State of Minne- 
sota, of a suitable building for a custom-house, 

ost office, court-rooms, and other offices of the 

nited States, reported it without amendment, 
and submitted a report; which was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. WILKINSON, from the Committee on 
Claims, to whom was referred the petition of Eli- 
jah R. Merrill, submitted a report, accompanied 


! by a bill (S. No. 169) for the relief of Elijah R. 
| Merrill. The bill was read, and passed to a second 
| reading; and the report was ordered to be printed. 


Mr. SAULSBURY, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred a petition of members 
of the Legislature of Oregon, in behalf of H. H. 
Howard, submitted a report, accompanied by a 
bill (S. No. 170) for the relief of H. H. Howard. 
The bill was read, and passed to'a second read- 
ing; and the report was ordered to be printed, 
Mr. CLAY, from the Committee on Pensions, 


i, to whom was referred the petition of Raymond 


Reynolds, a soldier in the war of 1812, praying to 
be allowed a pension, submitted an adverse re- 
; which was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 


| was referred the petition of Harrison Sargent, a 


soldier in the Louisiana volunteers, and seaman 
in the United States service in the war with Mex- 
ico, praying for a pension, submitted an adverse 
report; which was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to. whom 
was referred the petition of Joseph Verbiski, pray- 
ing an increase of pension, and the bill (S. No. 
83) to authorize an increase of pension to Joseph 
Verbiski, reported the bill without amendment, 
and submitted an adverse report; which was or- 
dered to be printed. i : 

Mr. BRAGG, from the Committee on Claims, 
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to.whom.was referred the petition of Ann E. T. | 
Partridge, widow of Captain Alden Partridge, | 
formerly superintendent of the Military Academy 
at West Point, praying to be allowed a pension, || 
‘gubmitied an adverse report; which was ordered 
to:be-printed. >. è 
Mi: THOMSON, from the Committee on Pen- | 
sions, to whom was:referred the petition of Wil- 
Tiam- R. West, alias Mooney, a soldier in the war 
of 1812; praying to be allowed a pension, sub- 
mitted: an adverse report; which was ordered to |; 
be printed. : ` N 5 ae 

fe also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the. petition of Charles McCloskey, |! 
praying that.the pension he now receives may be 
increased; submitted an adverse report; which 
was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the parition of Peter Joseph, pray- 
ing an.increase of pension, submitted an adverse, 
report;: which was ordered to be printed. = 

Wee also, from the same committee, to whom ` 

was referred the memorial of Emily L. Slaughter, 
praying fora pension due her as the widow of 
Commander A. G. Slaughter, of the United’States 
Navy, from the 9th September, 1853, to the date’ 
of his decease, submitted an adverse report; which 
was ordered to be printed. 


MAILS ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Mr. GWIN submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
establishing a daily.line of post coaches from Sacramento 
city, in the State of California, to Portland, in the State of 
Oregon. 


DETENTION OF *MERCHANT VESSELS. 


„Mr. HAMLIN submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

‘Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be directed 
to inquire into the. expediency of amending the law which 
now requires the detention of a vessel for five days, enter- 
ing from a foreign port, before the owncfS or consignces can 
commence discharging the same, and of reducing the same 
to two days. 


r PATENTERS. 

Mr. SUMNER submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Patents be directed to | 
consider the cxpediency of so amending the existing stat- 
utes as to abolish all discrimination between American | 


citizens and foreigners in the office fees on the issue of |} 
patents. j 


CALIFORNIA WAR DEBT. 


Mr. HAUN submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs and | 


District of Columbia. 


I shall not ask for the consideration of that res- 
olution now; but if I cannot get up the bill very 


į soon, I shall ask the Senate to adopt it. 


The resolution lies over. 


DELAFIELD AND MORDECAT’S REPORTS. 
Mr. DAVIS. Imove to withdraw a manu- 
script, and I will state briefly the reason why: 
Ordered, That the reports of Majors Delafield and Mor- 
War, be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, and re-. 
turned to the War Department. 


I have made the motion because, last year, 
when these manuscripts were sent here from the 


| Secretary of War, it was the expectation that 


they would be prirted by Congress for the use of 
the Army and militia. Having failed last year to 


| obtain an appropriation for the- purpose, and this 


year to obtain an order from the Senate to have 
them printed, I deem it most proper now to return 


and .where.the Secretary will be informed that he 
may: notexpect it to. be printed by Congress, and 
may take such other measures as he may deem 
proper, in the event of his still wishing it to be 
printed.. 

The motion was agreed to. 


. NATIONAL PRINTING OFFICE. 


Mr. FITCH. I wish to ask the consent of the 
Senate to print the bill of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, [Mr. Broww,] for the establishment of 
a printing bureau. The committee and others, 
members of the Scnate, desire the bill to be 
printed for examination., I move, therefore, that 
the bill be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If no objection 
be made, the motion will be put. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill (S. No. 
103) to provide for the public printing, binding, 
| engraving, and lithographing, was ordered to be 
| printed. É 

PROPERTY IN TERRITORIES. 
Mr. BRIGHT. I have been trying to get the 
| floor for some time, for the purpose of moving to 
take up the special order, so as to give the Sena- 


be no objection. 
i The PRESIDING‘OFFICER. By the com- 
mon consent of the Senate, the special order for 


i| half past one o’clock was laid aside, for the time 


| being, to enable Senators to present petitions, re- 
ports from committees, &c. “That having been 
done, the question pending before the Senate is 
| the bill to prohibit the issue of bank notes in the 
Such order as the Senate 
may please to make of that bill is at their control. 
That is the question before the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 


Militia be instructed to inquire into the expediency of pro- | 
viding for the payment of the debt incurred by the State of | 
California in suppressing Indian hostilities in that State. 


POST OFFICE AGENCIES. r 


Mr. GWIN submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to; 

Resolved, Thattbhe Committee on the Post Office and Post | 
Roads be instrueted to inquire into the expediency of di- 
viding the Post Office agency on the Pacific coast, so as to | 
have one agent for the State of California, and one for the 
State of Oregon and the Territory of Washington. 


RECOMMITTAL OF A BILL. H 


Mr. BENJAMIN. I was instructed by the | 
Committee on the Judiciary to report a bill (S. 
No. 86) to amend the existing laws relative to the 
compensation of the district attorneys, marshals, | 
and clerks of the circuit and district courts of the | 
United States. I now desire to have that bill re- ; 
ferred. back again to the Committee on the Judi- |! 
ciary, which meets to-morrow morning. I move 
that the bill betaken up for the purpose of being 
referred back to the Committee on the Judiciar 
for amendment. . 

The motion to take up the bill was agreed to; || 
and it was referred’to the Committee on the Judi- |! 
ciary. 


y |! 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
Mr. GWIN. Ioffer the following resolution: 


Resolved, That so much of the President’s message as i 
refers to the coustruetion of a Pacific railroad be referred 
to a select committee, to be composed of nine members, to 
be.appointed by the-President of the Senate. 


i Senate, as he intended to do, perhaps, without de- 
|| viating very much from the rules, on the pending 
|! question. I certainly have no disposition at all 
i to interfere with what is understood to have been 
the arrangement betwecn Senators, or rather a ; 
general understanding among Senators, that the | 


Mr. SLIDELL. [understood the Senator from 
New Ifampshire to say that he could address the 


Senator from New Hampshire should address the 
Senate to-day. If it be distinctly understood, on 


all sides, that the bill now before the Senate shall | 


be put aside informally, with the general under- 
standing that, so soon as the Senator from New 


Hampshire shall have concluded his remarks, it | 
|| will be taken up, so that it may be the unfinished | 
il business for to-morrow, I have no objection. 


Mr. HALE. [have no objection to that. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. If no objec- 


tion be made, the Chair will adopt what may | 
i seem to be the general sentiment of the body. |: 
| The bill, then, which is the special order, will be 
laid aside, for the time being, with a view to take | 
i up the resolutions of the Senator from Missis- ii 
| sippi, [Mr. Brown,] upon which the Senator ! 
| from New Hampshire has the floor. Those res- 


olutions are now under consideration before the 


| Senate. 


The Senate accordingly resumed the consider- 


| ation of the following resolutions, subnfitted by 


Mr. Brown, on the 18th of January: 

Resolved, That the Territories are the eommon property 
ofall the States; and that it is the privilege of the citizens 
of all the-States to go inte the Territories with every kind 
or description of property recognized. by the Constitution 


decai, as communicated to the Senate by the Secretary of | 


the manuscript to the War Department, where it: 
will be.of some value in its manuscript condition, 


| tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Hate] an oppor- ; 
tunity of addressing the Senate. I hope there will | 
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|| of.the United States, and held under the laws of any of the 
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_ The pending question was on the amendment 
offered by Mr. Wiixrxsox, to strike out all after 
the word “resolved,” where it first occurs, and 
insert: 


That the Territories are the common property ofthe peo- 
ple of the United States; that Congress has full power and 
authority to pass all laws necessary and proper for the gev- 
ernment of such Territories; and that, in the exercise of 
such power, itis the duty of Congress so to legislate in 
relation to slavery therein, that the interests of free labor 
may be encouraged and protected in such ‘Territories. 
` Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be instructed 
to insert in any bill that may be reported for the organiza-. 
tion of new Territories, a clause declaring that there shall 
| be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in such Terri- 

tories, except in punishment for crime, whereof the party 
has been duly convicted. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I am greatly 
obliged to the members of the Senate for their 
kindness in giving me the floor this morning. I 
have waited for it with some patience. I thought 
that an unusual spirit.of supplication, as well as 
-of resolution, pervaded the Senate to-day; for I 
think I never heard so many prayers, [petitions,] 
and so many resolutions uttered as have been here 
this morning; and I hope the-Senate are ina suit- 
able frame of mind to listen to what I may have 
to offer. 

Ihave sat here, Mr, President, during this whole 
session in comparative silence, while Thave heard 
| the State which I have the honor, in part, to rep- 
| resent, and the States lying in the same part of the 
country, and governed by the same political party, 
accused of almost every crime thata civilized State 
could be guilty; and the gentlemen who represent 
those States upon this floor not spared individ- 
ually from any censure which has been so freely 
bestowed upon their States. But, sir, I shall not 
stop to repeat or recapitulate the various oppro- 
brious epithets, cither substantive or adjective, 
which have been heaped upon us, but shall pro- 
cced to address myself to the subject. 

I do not recognize this Senate as a tribunal be- 
fore which any State may be arraigned; [ deny 
your jurisdiction entirely; but I do admit that 
there 1s another tribunal before which States and 
their representatives may be summoned, before 
which they may be arraigned, and before whose 
jurisdiction they must plead, and whose judgment 
they must abide; and that is the enlightened public 
sentiment of the country, of the age, of the world, 
and of coming time. From that tribunal, sir, there 
is no appeal; and before that tribunal, invective 
; and vituperation and declamation will not stand 
for argument. 

These various accusations which have been 
brought against the States, the party, and the in- 
dividuals, to whom 1 have referred, I think have 
been summed up by the honorable Senator from 
Georgia, [Mr. Toonss;] and as he scems to stand 
by the position which he hasassumedin hisspeech, 
as the attorney general of his section of the coun- 
try, to prefer the billof indictment against us—I, 
i though denying the jurisdiction of the tribunal to 
which he summons us here, will answer before. 
the tribunal which L do acknowledge, While 
there was in the speech of that Senator much, very 
much, that was offensive, and, as I read the law, 
violative of the rules of parliamentary debate on this 
floor, I recognize in that spevch one peculiar merit, 
and it gives me pleasure to acknowledge it. It 
i was put in the shape of an argument, aud in that 
| it was peculiar. Most other gentlemen who have 
addressed themselves to the Senate, and through 
i the Senate to the country, have seemed to think 
that invective and accusation and declamation 
would stand in the place of argument; but the 
| Senator from Georgia-so far recognizes the neces- 
| sity of establishing the positions which he takes 
| and the accusations which he brings, that he has 
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| put his speech in the shape of an argument. He 
| makes propositions, enunciajes them, and then 
| endeavors to sustain them. As I propose to de- 
vote some little attention to his speech, I have 
selected the charges—not all of them, but the sub- 
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stance of the charges#-which I understand the 
Senator to bring against the States whom he ar- 
raigns, and their representatives. Though I do 
not read the extracts which I present exactly in 
the connection in which he placed them, I hope 
I shall not be accused of any want of candor by 
the manner in which I present them. He says: 


€ Hostility to the compact of Union, to the tie which 
binds us together, animates the bosoms, and finds utterance 
in the tongues of millions of our countrymen, and leads to 
the habitual disregard of its plainest duties and obligations. 
Large bodies of men now feel and know that party success 
involves public danger; that the result may bring us face 
to face with revolution. Senators, we all feel it.in this 
Chamber; we hear it prociaimed here every day; we hear 
it proclaimed daily in the other branch of Congress; we 
_ hear it from State Legislatures, from the pulpit and the 
press, and from popular assemblies throughout the length 
and breadth of this broad tand.” 


He goes further, and says: 

‘We are virtually in civil war, and these are the causes 
of it. It is known and felt on this floor. TIT feel and know 
that a large body of these Senators are enemics to my 
country. I know they and their associates have used the 
power which has been placed in their hands, by many of 
the States, to assail and destroy the institutions of these 
confederate States. I know that under the color of the 
liberty of speech, even in these Halls, day by day, and year 
after year, they have thundered their denunciations against 
slavery and slaveholders, against confederates and their 
institutions, and thus seek to apply the torch to our home- 
steads, and to desolate our land with servile and interne- 
cino war.” 


Again, he says: | 


“These public cnemics are Abolitionists who have | 
formed:a coalition with all the waifs and strays—deserters 
of all former political parties—and the better to conceal 
their real purposes, have assumed the name of the Repub- |! 
lican party. This coalition has but one living, animating 
principie or bond of union, and that is hatred of the people 
and institutions of the slavcholding States of this Union. 
This coalition has evinced, by its acts, its declarations, a 
fixed and determined purpose, in spite of the Constitution, 
iu spite of solemn engagements to obey and maintain it, i 
and in spite of all the obligations which rest on every 
member of every civilized State, to limit, to restrain, and 
finally to subvert, the institutions of fifteen States of the 
Union.” 


i 
The Senator seemed to be aware that this was }; 
pretty high ground, and he admitted it. He said: |; 


“Sir, I know these are strong charges; I have notmade 
them lightly. I speak in sorrow??— j 
He is to be pitied for his sorrow, certainly. 
—“ I speak in sorrow, not in anger; I make them with 
pain, not pleasure. I feel ita duty I owe to my country, |! 
to my whole country, to speak the truth plainly, that the 
peopig may know and perchance avert the public calamity. 
feel deeply the obligation which rests upon me to sustain 
them by clear and irrefragable proofs before the Senate, | 
the country, and the civilized world; to that duty I now |! 
proceed.” i 


Then the charges are made more specific: 


“1 charge, first, that this organization has annulled and 
made of none effect a fundamental principle of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, in many of the States of thi 
Union, and has endeavored, and is endeavoring, to accom- 
plish the same result in all the non-slaveholding States. 

“Secondly. F charge it with openly attempting to deprive 
the people of the slaveholding States of their equal enjoy- 
ment of, and equal rights in, the common Territories of the 
United States, as expounded by the Supreme Court, and of 
secking to get the control of the Federal Government, with ; 
the intent to enable it to accomplish this result by the over- 
throw of the Federal judiciary. 

“Thirdly. I charge that large numbers of persons belong- 
ing to this organization are daily committing offenses against 
the people and property of these confederate States, which, 
by the law of nations, are good and sufiicient causes of 
war even among independent States; and Governors and jj 


Legislatures of States, elected by them, have repeatedly | 
committed similar acts.” ; 
This last charge is rather indefinite. It is not 


so specific as the other two; possibly, it was not 
intended to be so. It is like the close of a special 
demurrer. After you have set out specifically all 
your objections to the declaration, it is usual to 
add, in the conclusion, ‘and for that, the said | 
decaration is, in other respects, illegal, informal, 
insufficient,’’ &c.; and that seems to be the char- i 
acter of this third charge of the Senator. So much | 
for the general. Now, sir, before that tribunal to 
which the Senator from Georgia has appealed, | 
and the jurisdiction of which I acknowledge, I |! 
contend thatafull and perfectand sufficientanswer | 
to every charge he has made, and to all the causes | 
which he thinks should lead us inte the civil war į 
which he says exists, is to bë foundin the speech | 
ofthe honorable Senator himself; and I will read | 
it. He is describing the section of country in | 

| 

| 

H 

| 

i 


which he resides—the slaveholding States—and 
says of them: 

“We occupy eight hundred and fifty thousand square į 
miles of territory, stretching from Mason and Dixon’s line 
to the Mexican frontier—the fairest, the most fertile, and 
the lovelicst land that God ever gave to man; with noble || 
, bearing on their bosoms to the ogean the rarest and =! 


richest products of the earth ; with capacious and commo- : 


dious harbors, inviting the commerce of the world to take 
them to distant lands ; with noble mountains, contaitling 
the richest and- most useful ores and minerals of the earth; 
with valleys and plains fertile and salubrious, inviting and 
rewarding the hand of industry; with forests unequaled 
in the beauty and value of their products; with more than 
twelve million inhabitants, prosperous and attached and 
loyal to their social system; a loyalty so devoted, that neither 
the treason nor seditious teachings to which I have referred, 
nor brute force, have been able since the Revolution to se~ 
duce one hundred men, of any class or condition of her so- 
ciety, from their allegiance to their homes*and social sys- 
tem. 
necessaries of life at home, already export over two hundred 
million doilars’ worth of their produce to all the great marts 
ofthe world. This country, capable of supporting a popu- 
lation larger than all Europe, is stronger in arms for her 
defense than all the five great Powers of Europe put to- 
gether.” 5 


That is the physical condition of that country. 


Well, sir, how is-it in relation to the action of the 


General Government? The Senator says: 


* We do not charge these wrongs against the Pederal 
Government. ‘There has heen no time, since its establish- 
ment, when it has been truer to its obligations, more faith- 
ful to the Constitution, than within the last seven years. 
Its executive and judicial departments have firmly main- 
tained the fundamental law in relation to these great ques- 
tions; and the legislative department has approximated the 


same standard nearer than at any other period of our his- | 


tory within the last forty years.’’ 


Then, sir, according to the Senator, here is the 
finest country on earth, and the best Government 


on earth, so far as the Gencral Government is į 
Now, how is it in relation to the 


concerned. 
State governments? In relation to one of the great 
matters of complaint—the fugitive slave law—the 
Senator says: G 


“<< The constitutionality of this law has been maintained, 
as far as I know or believe, by every Federal court in this 


| Union, and every State court also, except that of Wiscun- 
i sin.” 


I will leave that, sir. Here, according to the 
Senator, is a country prosperous—prosperous be- 


yond any country that ever lived on the face of the | 


carth; a General Government more faithful to its 
obligations than it has ever been for forty years 


before; and in all the State courts, the judiciary, ; 


through which the laws are brought into practical 
application to the business transactions of social 
life—the judiciary of every one of these States 
affirming and confirming the constitutionality of 
that law of the non-execution of which he com- 

lains. Now, sir, what would he ask more? But 

e has made further complaint. Fdo not stand here 
to represent the free States of this Union; I do not 
claim to do so. They have their representatives. 
I claim only to represent one State, in part, and 
that is New Hampshire; but New Hampshire 
did not escape from censure. The Senator will 
excuse me, however, for saying that I think he 


: determined on declaring this state of civil war be- 
Í fore he exactly knew the grounds on which his 


declaration of war was to be based; for I find in 
his speech, as I heard it delivered, and as it is 


il reported in the Globe, that, in speaking of my 


State, he said: 

*¢ New Hampshire frees every fugitive fom labor who 
may escape into her borders. ‘he Constitution says she 
shall not. Her public men swear they will support the 
Constitution.” 

That wag the way it was first pronounced— 
that New Hampshire freed every fugitive that 


escaped into her borders; but the charge is put in | 


a little more modified form in the amended speech, 
which is published in pamphlet; and there it reads 
thus: 

¢ New Hampshire frees every fugitive from labor who 
may escape into her borders, unless the act of reclamation 
be done by some officer of the United States, or other per- 
son, in the execution of legal process.” 

That is a very different affair from the charge 
in the way it first stood. I have taken pains to 
send to the library to get the volume of pamphlet 
laws of the State, in which the statute referred to 


is—the only statute New Hampshire has passed | 
on the subject, Itis a very short one, and I will ; 


read it, and then E will appeal not only to public 
opinion and to the civilized world, but 1 will ap- 
peal to the Senator himself, and to every member 
of the body, to sec if the text sustains the charge. 
It is “An act to secure freedom and the rights of 
citizenship to persons in this State,” and 1s com- 
prised of only four sections. The only section 
which undertakes to free any negro at all, is the 
second one, and it is this: 


« Any slave who sball come, or be brought into, or be m | 


this State, with the consent of his master or mistress, or 
who shall come, or be brought into, or be in this State, in- 
voluntarily, shall be free.” 


Our people, after maintaining themselves in all the | 
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That is the whole of it. Thereisnoattemptto, 
free any fugitive, and if the Senator had read the 
statute carefully, he would have seen that there. 
was a very careful exception in behalf of persons 
who were undertaking to reclaim fugitives under: 
the fugitive slave law—more so, in fact, than I 
might have supposed our people would have done. 
I will read the third.section: : fo 

“Sec. 3. Every person who shall hold or attempt to hold; 
in this State, in slavery, or as a slave, any person, of what- 


ever color, class, or condition, in any form or under any: 
pretense, or for any length of time, shall be deemed guilty 


i| of felony, and, on conviction thereof, shall be confined’ 


to hard labor for a term of not Jess than one, nor more than: 


i five years:-Provided, That the provisions of this section 


shall not apply to any act lawfully dong by any officer of the 
United States, or other person, in the execution of any legal 
process.” K 
I leave that there; but let me say a single word 
in relation to the legislation of which so much com- 
laint is made. We have in our. States a small 
ody of colored men. In my own State, so far 
as I know, there is no distinction in regard to pér- 
sonal or politieal rights growing out of a man’s 
complexion, and there never was; and the only 
place in which there was any condition, was 
where the qualifications of those who were liable. 
to be enrolled in the militia were taken from the. 
statute of the United States, and we enrolled none 


| but white persons in the militia. Aside from that, 


they have the same rights with any ofus. They - 
testify in courts; they vote at the ballot-box; and 
they have, so far as I know, just exactly the same 
political rights that I have, and I hope they will 
always have them; and I do not know that we 
are guilty of any disloyalty to anybody in doing 
it. EWehave bat few Seah srey A There 
was an event in the history of my State, not many 
years ago, which turned attention to the unpro- 
tected condition of this ufifortunate class, even 
before the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Dred Scott case. Inthe year 
1837, a case of kidnapping, for the first time, came 
before the courts of the State of New Hampshire, 
and the statement of that case I will read: 


“ Upon the trial, it appeared that on the 24th of Febru- 
ary, 1835, the overseers of the poor of the town of Exeter 
placed said Swett, who was a mulatto boy, about six years 
of age, and one of the paupers of said town, with the de- 
fendant, who resided in Sanborntan, as an apprentice ; and 
the defendantat that time executed a written memorandum 
by which he agreed that he would take said Swett, to have 
and to hold him by an indenture to be made by the over- 
seers,in casc he should use the boy well ; and thathe would 
clear the town from all expense that might accrue, by not. 
returning the boy to the poor-house within one year. 

“Tt did not appear that any indenture had ever been 
executed, 

“On the 24th of October, 1836, the defendant carried the 
boy from his house, in Sanhornton, to the house of one Jon- 
athan Bennett, in Northwood, a distance of forty miles, and 
left him there. He at that time told the wife of said Jon- 
athan that the boy was given to him by the overseers of the 
poor of Exeter; that he had sold him to one Samuel Ben- 


nett, of Alabama, a brother of said Jonathan, until he should 
į be twenty-one years old, for the sum of fifty dollars, and 


requested her to pay him that sum for said Samuel; and 
he further said, that said Samuel had paid him five dollars 
for bringing him from his house to Northwood, and re- 
quested her to say nothing about the sale. ”—-The State vs. 
Rollins, New Hampshire Reports, volume 8, page 551. 

I remember very well the circumstances of that 
case. It occasioned a very great feeling at the 
time. A trial was had, and tHe facts which I 
have now read from the report of the case were 
found to be true; and so careless, if I may so say, 
had the State of New Hampshire been in regard. 
to this subject, that it was found, as late as 1837, 
that she had no statute even against kidnapping. 
‘The facts were found to be true, and the perpe- 
trator of this wrong was left to-such judgment as 
the court might inflict upon him under the provis- 
ions of the common law. At that.time, although 


| itproduced a good deal of excitementin my State, 


it produced no sort of excitement against anybod 

except the man who had done it; and I believe 
to-day that we should have had just exactly as 
much right and as much reason to charge that 
kidnapping of that boy in New Hampshire, in 
1837, upon the slave States of this Union, as the 
slave States have to charge the raid of John Brown 
into Virginia upon the free States. Ido not sup- 
pose that there was a man in the State of Virginia 
who knew of it. Neither do I suppose that a 
man in the State of New Hampshire knew about 
John Brown. And, sir, further than that, if we 
were to adopt the reasoning you have adopted on 
this occasion, and say that, if you did not know 
it, it was the direct and legitimate consequence of 
the doctrines you preach, I might use the same 
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argument to you,.and say that: the kidnapping 
of. this boy was the‘natural and legitimate result 
of. the doctrines which you preach; because the 
Supreme ‘Court have decided that these persons 
have: no rights which white men are bound to 
respect; and the natural-and legitimate result of 
siich:a doctrine:as that will be to take and to make 
slaves of a class who have no rights that white 
men are bound to respect. But, sir, we do no 
such thing. -We did not believe, and we do not 
believé now, and never have believed, that there 
was anybody responsible for that kidnapping, ex- 
cept the party upon.trial, and against whom the 
offense was proved. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. 
me a moment? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. . 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Will the Senator be kind 
enough tostate when and wherethe Supreme Court 
of the United States, or any judge of it, ever said 
that colored people had no rights that white peo- 
ple were bound to respect? 

My: HALE. Yes, sir; in the Dred Scott case. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I thought that calumny 
had been exploded long ago; but I will inform the 
Senator that, if he wilf take the trouble to read 
that decision, he will find that the only place in 
which that sentence is used, is in a passage of the 
opinion of the Chief Justice, where he says, in 
making a historical summary, that in former 
times it was supposed that these unfortunate peo- 
ple had no rights that white people were bound 
to respect. Ele is there giving a historical sum- 
mary of the condition in which these people were 

rior to the Revolution; and there is not a sylla- 

lein the entire opinion having the remotest bear- 
ing upon or authorizing any such construction to 
be putupon the language of the court or the Chicf 
Justice. If the Senator will read it I shall be 
glad, if itis athand. lam sure it is so. 

Mr. HALE. There has been more difficulty 
in ascertaining what the Dred Scott decision actu- 
ally decided, than,there was about a famous let- 
ter that was written a good many years ago by 
the Seerctary of State to a distinguished member 
of this body now. [refer to what is familiarly 
called the Nicholson letter. We all know that 
there were more constructions put upon that, than 
upon any disputed text of Scripture in the world; 
and I confess I do not know to-day whatis the true 
faith upon that letter. Ihave heard so much said 
about this Dred Scott decision, that I do not know 
what was decided. I suppose, literally and judi- 
cially, there was nothing decided in it that any- 
body is bound to respect, except the fact that 
Dred Scott had no right to bring his action there; 
and everything clse that the court undertakes to 


Will the Senator pardon 


‘decide is extra-judicial, and brought in improp- | 


erly and extra-judicially, and ought not to have 
been there; but ~ 

Mr. BENJAMIN. If the Senator will permit 
me, what I assert is, that, on a careful reading of 
that decision, there is nothing in opinion, or de- 
cision, or declaration, by any judge, stating that 
to be his opinion, under any circumstances. 

Mr. HALE. Iwill read it. I remember a very 
wise maxim of Lord Coke, that I learned when I 
was a boy. He'said,‘*One man averreth one 
thing, and another another; but the verity is the 
record.” have got the record here, and I will 
read it. The Chief Justice, in his opinion in the 
Dred Scott case, says: 

‘Jt is difficult, at this day, to realize the state of public 
opinion in relation to that unfortunate race, which pre- 
vailed in the civilized and enlightencd portions of the world 
at the time of the Declaration of Independence, and when 
the Constitution of the United’ States was framed and 
adopted. 
displays it in a manner too plain to be mistaken. 

“They had, for more than a century before, been re- 
garded as beings of an inferior order, and altogether unfit 
to associate with the white race, cither in social or political 
relations ; and so far inferior, that they had no rights which 
the white man was bound to respect.” 

That is the basis of the argument, the histori- 
cal basis of argument which the Chief Justice lays | 
down to justify him and the court in the conclu- | 
sion to which they come.» I know very well, ac- i 
cording to my reading of the Dred Scott decision, 
that that is not law, neither is any part of it law— | 
I mean any part of it matter that was legally be- 
fore the court, except the question which arose on 
the plea in abatement, whether Dred Scott had a 
right to bring an action in that court; and inthat 
Tam supported by one of the best lawyers onthat 
bench; an willing to leave to any tribunal 


But the public history of every European nation į 


i 


i 


whether I am sustained, or not, im the declaration 
1 have made. 

But, sir, I leave that part of the speech of the 
Senator from Georgia which relates to the action 
of my own State where I put it; and I now pro- 
ceed to another part, that is to be found not only 
in the speech of the Senator from Georgia, but in 
almost every other speech that has been made on 
this subject; and that is, a most solemn appeal to 


cause it has been solemnly decided to be the law 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
State of the honorable Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. DootirtLe] was reprimanded for having the 
audacity to send Senators here, after the supreme 
court of that State had decided that your fugi- 
tive slave law was unconstitutional. Now, sir, 
I desire to meet that question right here, dis- 
tinctly and unequivocally and plainly. I have 
heard this appeal made over and over again, I 
think, by nearly every gentleman who has ad- 


i dressed the Senate from the other side ofthe Cham- 


ber—this appeal to the Supreme Court; and by 
nobody with more emphasis than by the Senator 
from Georgia. If the State of Wisconsin is guilty 
of audacity in sending Senators here after that 
State has decided that statute to be unconstitu- 
tional, I will appeal to the honorable Senator him- 
“self. I will waive the enlightened public sentiment 
of mankind; but I will take his opinion upon what 
he thinks of the State of Georgia, after I shall have 
read the record which I propose to read in refer- 
ence to that State and the Supreme Court of the 


| United States; and in doing it, let me not be mis- 


understood. Jam not going to intimate that the 
State of Georgia was not right; I declare that the 
bias of my mind is, that she was; but when I read 
that history, I will only say that, while I shall 
listen with all patience to anybody who chooses 
to lecture me on reverence for the Supreme Court, 


if he has read the solemn judicial decision of his 
| own State, in which, as late as 1854, the supreme 
| court of that State boasted that they had treated 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States with profound contempt? 

Sir, the doctrine about the infallibility of the 
Supreme Court of the United States is a new tune 
from that side of the House; itis a very new doc- 
trine. It does not surprise me; butit does surprise 
me coming from that side of the House. Whatis 
the history of the Democratic party in regard to 
the Supreme Court of the United States? 
I will state it in brief, and I will come to the proof. 
From the time that Mr. Jefferson came into power 
down to the time that the Supreme Court struck 
their flag, there was an open and undisguised hos- 
tility, on the part of the Democratic party, against 
the Supreme Court of the United States, promul- 


| gated by her most prominent men—I know over 


and over again by Jefferson; made the basis of 
his own action by Jackson, and proclaimed upon 
the floor of the Senate by Buchanan. 

The Supreme Court of the United States decided 
that a bank of the United States was constitu- 
tional; but I believe that the very next time that 
that party held a national convention—or if it was 
notimmediately after that, it was very soon after— 
their reverence for the Supreme Court was so 
great that they incorporated it as one of the stand- 
ing articles of their faith into that platform, that 
Congress had not power to incorporate a bank of 
the United States, notwithstanding the Supreme 
Court had so decided. To show the pertinacity 
with which they sct up the authority of Demo- 
cratic caucuses against the United States Supreme 


the United States bank is dead and buried, and its 
memory rotten; but still the Democratic party 
cannot hold a convention, even as late as 1856 in 


į Cincinnati, but they put in a resolution against a 


United States bank, and against the power of 
Congress to charter one. Why, sir, that has been 
about all the Democracy we have had down East 
fora long time, [laughtcr,] hostility to the United 


| States bank. Appeal to them upon any other 


issuc, and they could not listen to you until they 
had gone back and fired a volley over the dead 
carcass of the United States bank. That is the 
way they manifested their reverence for the opinion 
of the Supreme Court. 

But, sir, I want to show you how Jefferson 
talked on this subject. F read from the sixth vol- 


us to reverence and abide by and obey the con- | 
struction of the Constitution which they give, be- | 


I will ask the man who undertakes to lecture me, | 


Here | 


Court, they have kept that in years and years after | 


ume of Jefferson’s Works, page 461. I do not 
know but that I have made some of these quota- 
tions here before. Mr. Jefferson, in a letter dated 
on the 11th of June, 1815, to Mr. W. H. Tor- 


rance, said: 

“The second question, whether the judges are invested 
with exclusive authority to decide on the constitutionality 
of a law, has been heretofore a subject.of consideration 
with me in the exercise of official duties. Certainly there 
is not a word in the Constitution which has given that 
power to them more than to the executive or legislative 
branches. Questions of property, of character, and of crime, 
being ascribed to the judges, through a definite course of 
legal proceeding, laws involving such questions belong, of 
course, to them; and, as they decide on them ultimately, 
and without appeal, they of course decide for themselves. 
Tbe constitutional validity of the law or laws again pre- 
scribing executive action, and to be administered by that 
branch ultimately, and without appcal, the executive must 
decide for themselves also, whether, under the Constitution, 
they are valid, or not. So, also, as to laws governing the 
proecedings of the Legislature: that body must judge for 
itself the constitutionality of the law, and equally without 
appeal or control from its coŭrdinate branches.’? 

In the seventh volume of Jefferson’s Works, 
page 134, in a letter written to Judge Roane, he 
says: , 

“ fu denying the right they usurp of exclusively explain- 
ing the Constitution, f go further than you do, if J under- 
stand rightly your quotation from the Federalist, of an opin- 
ion ‘that the judiciary is the last resort in relation fo the 
other departments of the Government, but not in relation to 
the rights of the parties to the compact under which the 
judiciary is derived.’ If this opinion be sound, then, in- 
deed, is our Constitution a complete felo dese ; for, intend- 
ing to establish three departments, coJrdinate and inde- 
pendent, that they might check and balance one another, it 
has given, according to this opinion, to one of them alone, 
the right to prescribe rules for the government of the others, 
and to that one, too, whieh is unelected by, and independ- 
ent of, the nation; for experience has already shown that 
the impeachment it has provided is not even ascare-crow 5 
that such opinions as the one you combat, sent cautiously 
out, as you observe, also, by detachment, not belonging to 
the case often, but sought for out of it, as if to rally the 
public opinion beforehand to their views, and to indicate 
the line they are to walk in, have been so quietly passed 
over as never to have excited animadversion, even ina 
speech of any one of the body intrusted with impeachment. 
The Constitution, on this hypothesis, isa mere thing of wax 
in the hands of the judiciary, which they may twist and 
shape into any form they please. It should be remembered, 
as an axiom of eternal truth iu politics, that whatever 
power in any Government is independent, is absolute also; 
in theory, only, at first, while the spirit of the people is up, 
but in practice as fast as that relaxes. Independence can 
be trusted nowhere but with the people in mass. They are 
inherently independent of all but moral law. My construc- 
tion of the Constitution is very different from that you 
quote. Itis, that each department is truly independent of 
the others, and has an equal right to decide for itself what 
is the meaning of the Constitution in the cases submitted 
to its action; and especially, where it is to act ultimately 
and without appeal. Iwill explain myself by examples 
which, having occurred while I was in office, are better 
known to me, and the principles which governed them.” 


He then goes on to quote the sedition laws, 
which he says the judiciary pronounced to be 
constitutional, and sentenced the men to prison; 
but he adjudged them unconstitutional, and turned 
them out; and also the famous case of Marbury 
vs. Madison, where a justice of the peace had been 
appointed by John Adams before he went out of 
office, and the Supreme Court was applied to for 
a mandamus to compel the Secretary tu deliver the 
commission, and Jefferson said he adopted a dif- 
ferent rule, and was always vexed that that was 
quoted as law, for it was no law, but mere usurp- 
ation. In the same volume, on page 192, in his 
letter to Thomas Ritchie, December 25, 1820, he 
is a little more explicit. He says: 


“The judiciary of the United States is the subtile corps of 
sappers and miners constantly working under ground to un- 
dermine the foundations of our confederated fabric. They 
are construing our Constitution from a cotrdination of a 
general and special Government to a general and supreme 
one alone. This will lay all things at their feet; and they 
are too well versed in English law to forget the maxim, 
t boni judicis est ampliare jurisdictionem? We shalt see if 
they are bold enough to take the daring stride their five jaw- 
yers have lately taken. Ff they do, then, with the editor 
of our bogk, in his address to the public, I will say, that 
‘against this every man should raise dis voice ;? and more, 
should uplift his arm. Who wrote this admirable address? 
Sound, luminous, strong, not a word too much, nor one 
which can be changed but for the worse. That pen showd 
go on, lay bare these wounds of our Constitution, expose 
the decisions seriatim, and arouse, as it is able, the atten- 
tion of the nation to these bold speculators on its patience. 
Having found, from experience, that impeachment is an im- 
practicable thing, a’ mere scare-crow, they consider them- 
selves secure for life; they skulk from responsibility to 
public opinion, the ouly remaining hold on them, under a 
practice first introduced into England by Lord Mansfield. 
An opinion is huddled up in conclave, perhaps by a major- 
ity of one, delivered as if unanimous, and with the silent 
i acquiescence of lazy or timid associates, by a crafty chief 
judge, who sophisticates the law to his mind by the turn 
of his own reasoning. -A judiciary law was once reported 
by the Attorney General to Congress, requiring each judge 


i| to deliver his opinion seriatim and openly, and then togive 
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it to the clerk to be entered in the record. A judiciury, 
independent of a king or executive alone, is a good thing; 
but independence of the will of the nation is a solecism, at 
least in a republican Government.” 


Again, in a letter to Mr. Thweat, dated Jan- 
uary 19, 1821, (same volume, page 198,) he says: 


“The legislative and executive branches may sometimes 
err, but elections and dependence will bring them to rights. 
The judiciary branch is the instrument which, working like 
gravity, without intermission, is to press us at last into one 
consolidated mass. Against this { know no one who, 
equally with Judge Roane himself, possesses the power and 
the courage to make resistance ; and tohim | look, and have 
long looked, as our strongest bulwark. If Congress fails 
to shield the States from dangers so palpable and so immi- 
nent, the States must shield themselves, and meet the in- 
vader foot to foot.” 


Again, (in the same volume, page 403,) in a let- 
ter to Edward Livingston, he says: 

“ One single object, it your provision attains it, will en- 
title you to the endless gratitude of society; that of re- 
straining judges from usurping legislation. And with no 
body of men is this restraint more wanting than with the 
judges of what is commonly called our General Govern- 
ment, but what i call our foreign department. 
practicing on the Constitution by inferences, analogies, and 
sophisms, as they would onan ordinary law. ‘They do not 
seem aware that it is not even a Constitution formed by a 
single authority, and subject to a single superintendence 
and controls but that it is a compact of many independent 
powers, every single one of which claims an equal right to 
understand it, and to require its observance. However 
strong the cord of compact may be, there is a point of ten- 
sion at which it will break. A few such doctrinal decis- 
ions as barefaced as that of the Cohens, happening to bear 
immediately on two or three of the large States, may in- 
duce them to join in arresting the march of Government, 
and in arousing the co-States to pay some attention to what 
is passing, to bring back the compact to its original princi- 


ples, or to modify it legitimately by the express consent of 


the parties ‘themselves, and not by the usurpation of their 
created agents. They imagine they can lead us intoa con- 
solidated government, while their road leads directly to its 
dissolution. This member of the Government was at first 
considered as the most harmless and helpless of all its or- 
gans. But it has proved that the power of declaring what 
the law is, ad libitum, by sapping and mining, slyly, and 
without alarm, the foundations of the Constitution, can do 
what open force would not dare to,attempt. Ihave not 
observed whether, in your code, you have provided against 
caucusing judicial decisions, and for requiring judges to 
give their opinions seriatim, every man for himself, with 
mhis reasons and authorities at large, to be entered of record 
in his own words. A regard for reputation, and the judg- 
ment of the world, may somctimes be felt where conscience 
is dormant, or indolence inexcitable. Experience has proved 
that impeachment in our forms is completely inefficient.” 


In a letter to Mrs. Adams, dated September 11, 
1804, to be found in the fourth volume of Jeffer- 
son’s Works, page 561, he says: 


“You seem to think it devolved on the judges to decide 
on the validity of the sedition law. 


magistrates are equally independent in the sphere of action 
assigned to them. ‘fhe judges, believing the law constitu- 
tional, had a right to j a 


Constitution. But the Executive, believing the Jaw to be 


stitution.” 


These were the doctrines of Jefferson in earlier | 


days. Now, sir, I will read to you the opinion 


son. It may be found on page 438 of the Senate 


Journal for the first session of the Twenty-Second | 


Congress, and is in these words: 
“ Tf the opinion of the Supreme Court covered the whole 
ground of this act, it ought not to control the co'irdinate 


authorities of this Government. 'The Congress, the Exec- i 
utive, andthe court, must cach for itself be guided by its 1° 
own opinion of the Constitution, Each public officer, who |} 
i gin made the following return: 


takes an oath to support the Constitution, swears that he 


will support it as he understands it, and not as it is under- ; 
It is as much the duty of the House of 


stood by others. 
Representatives, of the Senate, and of the President, to 
decide upon the constitutionality of any bill or resolution 
which may be presented to them for passage or approval, 


as it is of the supreme judges when it may be brought be- : 


fore them for judicial decision. The opinion of the judges 


Congress has over the judges; and, on that point, the Pres- 
ident is independent of both. The authority of the Supreme 


Court must not, therefore, be permitted to control the Con- | 
gress or the Executive when acting in their legislative ca- ; 
pacities, but to have only such influence as the force of their į: 
į in this court, by the first day of next ne 

È 7 ar aken | default, shall be entered against the said State. he re- 
General Jackson w as aware that he had taken ii porter adds, in a note, that ‘in February term, 1794, judg- 
a strong position in that case; and he closes, ‘| ment wes rendered for the plaintiff, and a writ of inquiry 
| awarded. The writ, however, was not sued out and exe- 


i: cuted ; so that this cause, and all of the other suits against 


reasoning may deserve.”? 


most solemnly, with an appeal to his Creator. 
He says: 


«“ { have now done my duty to my country. If sustained 


I shall find, in the motives which impel me, ample grounds 
for contentment and peace.” 


Mark, that this message was dated the 10th of | 
July, 1832. The presidential election was coming | 


‘on, Jackson threw out these sentiments. There 


‘They are ; 


But noibing in the į} 
Constitution has given them a right to decide for the Exec- | 
utive, more than to the Executive to decide for them. Both |i 


itenee of fine and imprison- ij 
ment; because the power was placed in their hands by the :| Y 1 
|| Judge Benning: 
unconstitutional, were bound to remit the execution of its || 
because that power has been confided to them by the Con- | 


C ta il by the ainendment of the Federai Constitution.’ 
by my fellow-citizens, I shali be-grateful and happy 3 if not, ij 
| this case. 


judgment against her fell dead. The plaintiff in the case, | 


was a collision at that time between your Federal 
court and the Executive of the State of Georgia, 
to which I shall refer presently; but in this con- 
nection there is a document which bears on this 
matter. This message of General Jackson was 
written on the 10th of July, 1832. In the fall of 
that year he was reélected by a tremendous ma- 
jority. Soon after that, certain individuals, who 
had been contesting the power of Georgia to im- 
prison them, contrary to a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, abandoned that con- 
troversy and appealed to the magnanimity of the 
State of Georgia for release from their peniten- 
tiary, and they were released; and in the procla- 
mation of the Governor of that State, setting forth 
the reasons which induced him to pardon these 
prisoners, he says: 

« And also taking into view the triumphant ground which j 
the State finally occupies in relation to this subject, in the 
eyes of the nation, as has been sufficiently attested through 
various @hannels, especially in the recent overwhelming 
revlection of President Jackson, the known defender of the 
rights of the State throughout this coutrove 2 

I put that in to show thatat that time the Demo- | 
cratic party, with General Jackson at their head. 
were fighting this battle on one side and the Su- 
preme Court on the other; and the Governor of 
Georgia, in letting these individuals out of the 
penitentiary of the State, in a solemn proclama- 
tion of his, put in, as one of the causes moving | 
him to do it, that by the reélection of General 
Jackson the position which the State of Georgia 
had assumed had been sanctioned and sustained 
by the people, or by the Democratic party, which 
at that time-made an overwhelming majority of 
the people, and reélected General Jackson. It 
may add some confirmation to the authority of 
this opinion of Gencral Jackson, thus solemnly 
put forth, if we reflect who were members of the 
Cabinet at that time. I bclieve the present Chief 
Justice of the United States was one. The present 
Secretary of State was a member of his Cabinet, 
and I think Edward Livingston was also, at the j 


| time this doctrine was thus put forth. 


In regard to this matter of the authority of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, L want to give 
a little history, asit is given by one of the judges 


| of the supreme court of Georgia, of the manner 


ig which this doctrine has been viewed in that 
State. I read from the fourteenth volume of Geor- 
gia Reports, by T. R. R. Cobb, and the case is 
the case of Padelford, Fay & Co. vs. the Mayor 
and Aldermen of the city of Savannah. Itis a 
very learned opinion. It goes over the whole 
history of the discussions as to the formation of 
the Constitution, and then it comes to Georgia. 
{ must crave the patience of the Senate while I! 
read this, for it is an instructive history. Said 


“ Let us pass to Georgia. We have no evidence of the 


| doings of the convention of this State which ratified the 
i Constitution, except simply the ratification itself. 
a 


But we 


have numerous acts and declarations of the State, some of 


| them almost cotemporancous with the ratification, which 
$ pae | tell the mind of Georgia on the subject, more emphatically 
ofa later authority—the opinion of General Jack- | the mil Ehe $ i 


if possible, than the mind of any of the other States is told 

by the records of their conventions. ‘These I shail call to 

my aid. | 
te The first act of Georgia to which I shali refer, will be | 


| her denial of jurisdiction to the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
i; ted States, in a case which wa 
i court. 


brought against herin that 
cutor, against 


It was the case of Chisbolm, 
Georgia. 

“<< This action was instituted in August term, 1792. On 
the Lith of July, 1792, the marshal for the district of Geor- | 


«Executed as within commanded : that is tosay, served 
a copy thereof on his Excellency Edward ‘Telfair, Esq., | 
Governor of the State of Georgia, and one other copy on | 
Thomas P. Carnes, Esq.;the attorney general of said State. 


“ROBERT FORSYTH, Marskal? 


tt Georgia did not appear in the case. The plaintiff then 


e zi! moved that unless the State, after reasonable notice of that 
hag no more authority over Congress, than the opinion of |} 


motion, should cause an appearance to be entered for her, 
or show cause tothe contrary, judgment should be entered j 


| against her,and awrit of inquiry of damages be awarded.” 
* * * * * * 


* * * $ * 


& So the court ‘ Ordered, that, unless the said State shall ; 
either in due form appear, or show cause to the contrary, 
mn, judgment, by į 


States, were swept at once from the records of the court, 


“ Georgia treated che court with contempt, in respect to 
Her position was, that the court had no juris- 
diction of her asa party.*—~Georgia Reports, vol. 14, p. 479. 
s 
He goes on to say: 
“Now, in this position, Georgia triumphed. 


i 
i 
| 
1 


First, the ! 


himsclf, did not so much as have his writ of ‘inquiry’. exe- 
cuted. He obtained the judgment, by default, in 1794: 


| Nothing more was done in the case until 1798, after the. 


amendment of the Constitution had been made, when this 
and other similar cases were ‘ swept from the records.*?? * 
* * * * * * * * * * 


“The next act to whieh I shall refer is the denial, by: 
Georgia, of jurisdiction to the Supreme Court in the cases 
of Worcester and Butler vs. Georgia, to be found reported 
in 6 Peters, 5,15. The question in those cases was, whether 
an appeal Jay from the superior courts of Georgia to the 
Supreme Court of the United States; whether, in other 
words, the twenty-fifth section of ‘the act to establish the 
Judicial Courts of the United States,’ passed in 1789; which: 
gives to the Supreme Court of the United States the power. 
of revising and reversing judgm@nts and decrees of State’ 
courts, is constitutional ?- i 

“In these cases, Worcester and Butler were indicted, 
convicted, and put in the penitentiary, for violating the laws 
ot Georgia, which forbade white persons to reside within 
the Cherokee nation of Indians without the permission of 
the Governor, and without having taken an oath to support 


and defend the constitution and jaws of Georgia, and up- 


rightly demean themselves as citizens thereof. The case 
occurred in the superior court of Gwinnett county. A 
writ of error was issued from the Supreme Court of the 
United States on the application of the defendants to the 
judges of the superior court for the county of Gwinnett. The 
clerk of that court returned a transcript of the cases to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. But the judges of the 
court had nothing to do with this act of the clerk. He did 
not recognize the right of the Supreme Court to issue the 
writ. 

“The Supreme Court of the United States, by Marshall 
C, J., said that it was ‘too clear for controversy, that the 
act of Congress, by which this courtis constituted, has given 
it the power, and, of course, imposed on it the duty of ex- 
ercising jurisdiction in the case.’ 

*¢ Accordingly, that court took jurisdiction, and ‘adjudged 
that the judgment rendered in the premises by the said su- 
perior court of Georgia,’ whereby the said Samuel A. Wor- 
cester is sentenced to hard labor in the penitentiary of 
Georgia, ought to be reversed and annulled ; ‘and further’ 
adjudged that said judgment ‘be, and hereby is, reversed 
and annulled ;? ‘and that a special mandate do go from this. 
court to the said superior court, to carry this judgment into 
execution? The judgment was the same in the Butler 
case. i 

« Now, what did Georgia do on receipt of this special 
mandate? Through every department of her government 
she treated the mandate and the writ of error with contempt 
the most profound. She did not even protest against juris- 


į diction, as she had done in the case of Chisholm’s exec- 


utors; but she kept Worcester and Butler in the peniten- 
tiary, and she executed, in the Creek nation, the laws, for 
violating which they had been put in the penitentiary.” 


Judge Benning, in delivering his opinion, says 
further: 


“Tt was not only in this case that Georgia occupied this 
position ; she did it in two other cases, and those cases of 
life and death: the ease of Tassels, and that of Graves. 
One of these happened before these cases of Worcester and 
Butler, namely, in 1830 ; the other afterwards, in 1834. The 
Supreme Court had issued writs of error in each of these 
cases, on the application of the defendants to the State of 
Georgia; but, as the cases are not reported, it is to be pre- 
sumed that these writs never got back to the Supreme 
Court; or that, if they ever did, it was too late. It is cer- 
tain that Georgia hung the applicants for the writ.” 

* * * * * * * k * * 

“in the Tassels case, the Legislature passed these, 
among other resolutions: n 

«< Resolved, That the State of Georgia will never so far 
compromit her sovereignty, as an independent State, as to 
become a party to the case sought to be made before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, by the writ in ques- 
tion. ` 
«í Resolved, Thathis ExecHency, the Governor, be, and 


he and every other officer of this State is hereby, requested 


and enjoined to disregard any and every mandate and pro- 
cess thathas been, or shall be, served on him or them, pur- 
porting to proceed from the Chief Justice, or any Associate 
Justice, of the Supreme Court of the United States, forthe 
purpose of arresting the execution of any of the criminal 
laws of this State.” 

« Similar resolutions were passed, as to the case of Graves, 
by the Legislature of 1834.” 

I have read enough of that; but I will simply 
read one sentence from the heading of the decis- 
ion, by the reporter. He says it was decided 
that— : 

“The supreme court of Georgia is coequal and cordi- 
nate with the Supreme Court of the United States; and, 
therefore, the latter cannot give the former an order, or 
make for it a precedent.’? 

I do not stand here to controvert a single word 
of any of these sayings or doings; but I simply 
say that if the State of Wisconsin, through the 
judicial functions of her highest court, has, by her 
decisions, decided that a lawaf the United States 
is unconstitutional, I believe her court did not, in 
the delivery of that opinion, make it a solemn de- 


i cision that they wouid treat the Supreme Court 


of the United States with contempt the most pro- 
found. That is the way in which that court was 
treated elsewhere;and Georgia did not stand alone. 
In a letter written by a Senator from Georgia, 
Senator Troupe—Lhave the letter by me, but F 
do not like to deal entirely in quotations—he Wrote 
home to his people assuring them that in their 
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February 14, 


‘controversy: with the Supreme Court the, Presi- 
dent was with them, and: lic recommended to them 
cautionand moderation. So,sir, down from 1792, | 
“in the case of Chisholin’s executors, up to 1854, 
the State of Georgia has always denied the author- | 
ity ofthe Supreme Court of the United States to į 
construe law-for Georgia; and denied that it had 
any jurisdiétion over the criminal laws of the State, 
and asserted that a law of Congress undertaking 
to. zive it that jurisdiction was unconstitutional, 
<- Sir, Eknow somcthing about the history of this 
United States court, and I know something of the 
history of parties in reference to it. . E know that 
the war to which I have alluded, commenced by | 
Jefferson and continued by Jackson, was carried 
on until the Democratic party beat and the court 
knocked under; and then, when they did that, | 
when they came in with such decisions as party | 
policy required of them, the party that had been 
fighting. them this life-long battle, became great 
sticklers for the dignity and binding authority of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. I know 
the history of that court. I know how its ap- 
pointments have been filled up; and I think that 
i can appeal to the candid judgment of my coun- 
try. when I say that the men who have been ap- 
pointed there for the last thirty years, have been 
appointed more on account of their politics than 
their judicial learning or their legal reputation. 
As.a general rale you have sought politicians in- 
stead of lawyers to fill up that bench with. I 
know very well that you have sought men who 
were connected with the law, and had some sort 
of legal reputation, perhaps legal reputation 
enough to keep the whole country from erying 
out against the absurdity of the appointment; but 
Ido not believe they have all come up even to 
that standard, and you have made it a political 
tribunal. You have warred against its independ- 
ence. Year after year, generation after genera- 
tion, you have denied its authority. You have 
proclaimed: that every tribunal in the country 
might construe the Constitution for itself, and 


that every officer who-took an oath to support it | 
might do so. You have derided the authority of | 


the Supreme Court of the United States. Now, 
having carried on this war, and having conquered 
and the Supreme Court of the United States hav- 


ing come down from the high place which the | 


Constitution assigned them, to work in your 
party. harness, side by side with your caucuses, 
ou are seized with a great reverence for them. 
hose who have that reverence may profess it. I 
confess, sir, that it is no pleasure to me to make 
this statement. ldo it with pain; but itis the 
truth of history, and it is the truth of God, and it 
ought to be told; and I will tell it. 
gain, sir, let me read what Mr. Buchanan 


said. He is at the head of the Government now; |! ee : : 
ij new; it is no new light; it has not sprung up out |, 


of any of the growing controversies of the day; |; 
but it dates back to the better days of the Repub- | 
Tt goes back to 1792, and comes down to į 


and here is the doctrine of Buchanan on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Buchanan, in a speech which he made 


1n the Senate July 7, 1841, which is to be found | 


in the tenth volume of the Congressional Globe 
and Appendix, No. 2, page 163, used this lan- 
guage: 

“ But even if the judiciary had settled the question, I 
sbould never hold myself bound by their decision, whilst 
acting in a legislative character. Unlike the Senator from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Baies,] I shall never consent to place 
the political rights and liberties of this people in the hands 
of any judicial tribunal. Jt was,therefore, with the utmost 
astonishment I heard the Senator declare, that he consid- | 
ered the expositions of the Constitution by the judiciary to | 
be equally binding upon us, as the expositions of the moral | 
law by the Saviour of mankind, contained in the Gospel, | 
were upon Christians; and that these judicial expositions | 
were of equal authority with the text of the Constitution. : 
This, sir, is an infallibility which was never before claimed 


for any human tribunal; an infallibility which would con- i 
t 


vert freemen into abject slaves; an infallibility which would 
have'rendered the infamous sedition law as sacred as the 
Constitution itself, the judiciary having decided this law 
to be constitutional; and which would thus have annihi- 
lated, throughout the whole extent of this Union, the lib- 
erty of the press and the freedom of speech. No, sir, no; 
it is not the:genius of our institutions to consider mortal 
anen as infallible, > f 
No man holds in higher estimation than I do the mem 
ory of Chief Justice Matshall; but I should never have 
consented to make even him the. final arbiter between the 


Government and people of this:country on questions of il 


constitutional liberty. ‘The experience of all ages and | 
countries has deinonstrated that judges instinctively lean 
towards the prerogatives of Government ; and it is notorious 
that the court, during the whole period which he presided | 
over it, embracing so many years of its existence, has in- | 
clined towards the highest assertion of Federal power. | 
That this has been done honestly and conscientiously, I | 
entertain not a doubt.?? f 


+ 
-Thatis Mr. Buchanan. Another high author- i 
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i ity, a Mr. Toomss, of Georgia, a Representative 


decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. It 
is true, they have talked vaguely about the doctrine of the 
genérai sovereignty of the Federal Government. I attach 
but little importance to the political views of that tribunal. 
It is a safe depository of personal rights; but I believe 
there has been no assumption of political power by this 
Government which it has not vindicated and found some- 
where.” 

No assumption of political power which that 
court has not vindicated and found somewhere! 
Now, Mr. President, this being the fact of his- 
tory, that that court, as Mr. Buchanan says, in- 
stinctively leans to the prerogative of Government, 
andas the Representative from Georgia says, in the 
speech I have quoted, sustaining every assump- 
tion of political power, I choose to stand with the 
fathers of the faith, and take my position with 
Jefferson and Jackson; and I do not know that it 
is any harm to put Buchanan in, [laughter,] and 
stand with him, too, and with the views which 
they entertained of the Constitution. 

Mr. President, let me say again, that I regret to 
be under the necessity of saying these things. If 
there was one single hereditary thing that I had, 
it was a reverence for courts. I confess that 1 
had got rid of a little of it before I left home. 


judges were mortal and fallible. That has been 
growing and gaining on me constantly here; and 
the opinions of this Supreme Court upon politi- 


| and notwithstanding the invocation which we have 
heard so many times, for us to vindicate our fidel- 


tribunal, I cannot listen to the appeal. I believe 
that, in the position it now occupies, it is a dan- 
| gerous department of this Government. I believe 
|i that its history has verified all, and morc than all, 
that Jefferson ever prophesied of it; and I believe 
that its encroachments must be met; and if they 
| will not be met by Congress, they must be met, 
|| as Jefferson said, by the action of the State gov- 
i ernments; and 1 thank the Senator from Georgia 
| 

i 

i 


| and the supreme court of Georgia for having pro- 
mulgated the doctrine that the State supreme 
|| courts are not subordinate, but coordinate branch- 


ii es, and that there is no right to send a mandate 
one of the State courts. 
| that 
| good thing that that decision has been made, and 


| that it stands as an exposition of that high tribu- 


stitution. This decision of the State of Georgia 
| has peculiar force, from the fact that it is nothing 


i 
i 
} 


| 


į lic. 
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| Mr. DOOLITTLE. 
sylvatiia, decided in 1788, in which this question 


delivering the unanimous opinion of the court, 
used the following language: 


“ The divisions of power between the national, Federal, 
and State governments (all derived from the same source, 
the authority of the people) must be collected from the 
Constitution of the United States. Before it was adopted, 
the several States had absolute and unlimited sovereignty 
within their respective boundaries; all the powers, legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial, excepting those granted to 
! Congress under the old Constitution. They now enjoy 
| them all, excepting such as are granted to the Government 
of the United States by the present instrument and the 
adopted amendments, which are for particular purposes 
only. The Government of the United States forms a part 
; of the government of cach State; its jurisdiction extends 
| to the providing for the common defense against exte- 
| riorgnjuries and violence, the regulation of commerce and 

other matters especially enumerated in the Constitution ; 
ali other powers remain in the indiv 


iduai States, compre- 
hending the interior and other cone y h 


erns ; these-combined 


| of that State on the floor of the House of Repre- | 
l| sentatives, in a speech which he made there, said: 
“The only difficulty on this point has arisen from some 1 


I; 


had a suspicion even in New Hampshire that | 


cal questions, to my mind, have no weight at all; | 


| ity to the Constitution by our reverence for this | 


from the Supreme Court of the United States to | 
l I say, I thank them for || 
|| that precedent; but, in saying that, I do not say ! 
| would go to that extent; but I think itisa į 


nal of the manner in which they construe the Con- | 


IT I read from. 3 Dallas’s | 
| Reports, a decision of the supreme court of Penn- |i 


was discussed and decided. The chief justice, | 


form one complete Government. Should there be any de- 
fect in this form of government, or any collision occur, it 
cannot be remedied by the sole act of the Congress, or of 
a State; Me people must be resorted to, for enlargement 
or modification. Ifa State should differ with the United 
States about the construction of them, there is no common 
umpire but the people, who should adjust the affair by 
making amendments in the constitutional way, or suffer 
from the defect. In such a case the Constitution of the Uni- 
| ted States is Federal; itis a league or treaty made by the 
individual States as one purty, and all the States as another 
; party. When two nations differ about the meaning of any 
clause, sentence, or avord in a treaty, neither has an ex- 
clusive right to decide it ; they endeavor to adjust the matter 
by negotiation; but if it cannot be thus accomplished, each 
has aright to retain its own interpretation, until a refer- 
ence be had to the mediation of other nations, and arbitra- 
tion, or the fate of war. There is no provision in the Con- 
stitution that in sucha case the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States shall control and be conclusive ; 
neither can the Congress by a law confer that power.?— 
Respublica vs. Cobbett, 3 Dallas’s Reports, page 475. 

I read, also, from the 4th volume of Munford’s 
Reports ‘‘ of cases argued and determined in the 
supreme court of appcals of Virginia,” from a 
case decided in 1814—the-case of Hunter vs. Mar- 
tin, devisee of Fairfax: 

Soon after the case of Hunter vs. Fairfax 
(reported in | Munf., 218-238) was decided, the appellee 
Martin obtained a writ of error from the Supreme Court of 
the United States, requiring the court of appeals of Virginia 
to certify the record for reéxamination by that court.” 


*s devisee 


The Supreme Court of the United States re- 
versed that decision, and sent back the record, 
with a mandate, to the court of appeals of Vir- 
ginia, requiring them to conform to its decision. 
After being fully argued, the court entered the 
following unanimous opinion: 


“The court is unanimously of opinion that the appellate 
power of the Supreme Court of the United States does not 
extend to this court undera sound construction of the Con- 
stitution of the United States; that so much of the twenty- 
fifth section of the act of Congress to establish the judicial 
courts of the United States as extends to the appellate ju- 
risdiction of the Supreme Court to this court is not in pur- 
suance of the Constitution of the United States; that the 
writ of error in this case was improvidently allowed under 
the authority of that act; that the proceedings thereon in 
: the Supreme Court were coram non judice in relation to 
| this court; and that obedience to its mandate be declined 
, by this court.’? 

Mr. HALE. I trust, sir, that enough of au- 
hority on this subject has been quoted, and I 
eave that branch of the case. T propose now to 
_ address myself to another count in the indictment 
i against the free States, and that is: 
| “ {charge it [the Republican party] with openly attempt- 
| ing to deprive the people of the slaveholding States of their 
equal enjoyment of, and equal rights in, the common Ter- 
ritories of the United States, as expounded by the Supreme 
Court, and of seeking to get the control of the Federal Gov- 


‘ernment, with the intent to enable it to accomplish this 
| result by the overthrow of the Federal judiciary.” 


Now, I apprehend that here is the whole real 
;| difficulty at issue. It is what is called the terri- 
torial question, or the rights of the people of the 
several States in the Territories. The complaint 
, 18 constantly made that we seek to exclude, by 
the action of the General Government, several of 
|, the confederate States from an equal enjoyment 
ii in the common Territories of the Union. How 
do we seek to exclude them? We do not propose 
| to make any law that we are not willing to abide 
| by ourselves. We do not ask any such law. 
' Every law that we seek, every doctrine we pro- 
; claim, is general. We do not propose one law 
i for a northern State and another for a southern; 
| but every right that you give to a citizen of my 
| State, we propose to give to the citizens of every 
|, State, and the general law which we ask Congress 
to pass, we ask them to pass for the whole Union 
and for all the citizens of every State. But, sir, 
[itis just as well to meet the question fairly, and 
not undertake to evade it by any gencral proposi- 
i tions. Several of these States are slaveholding 
| States, and they contend that slaves are property 
_and that they have a right to protection for slave 
; property in the Territories; and if we do not give 
; them protection to the slave property in the Ter- 
iritorices they say the Constitution is violated, 
This is the second charge in the indictment. 
against the free States. 
about that. 


“Tam one of those who believe that all the difficulties 
that this country labors under, arise from a misapprehen- 
slou—I say it with great deference, but I really believe it— 
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a. misapprehension of some of the most distinguished men 
that this country has ever produced, as to the form of gov- 
ernment under which we are living.” 

I am not going to repeat the illustration of that 
which the honorable Senator gave, because I 
think, as the honorable Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Jounson] said of me, that that was a sug- 
gestion which came rather from his wit than his 
judgment. But, sir, there is great truth in it. 
There is a misapprehension, and a great and fun- 
damental misapprehension, as to the character of 
the Government under which we live, by many 
of the first men of this country, or that think them- 
selves so. I gather the evidence of that fact from 
the flippant manner in which I hear disunion 
talked of, and threatened and referred to dverand 
over and over again,.as familiarly as any of the 
ordinary transactions of daily life. That is noth- 
ing new. Itis old. Why, sir, since I have had 
the honor of a seat on this floor, I have actually 
heard it declared, that if the Senate did not take 
up bill No. 85, instead of bill No. 35, serious con- 
sequences would ensue to this Union. Yes, sir, 
the duration of this great and gigantic Govern- 
ment depended on the order in which the Senate 
went to its business on the Calendar. Ihave heard 
that on this floor, and it has got to be constantly 
referred to as one of the things that is very likely 
to happen, and to happen very soon; and gentle- 
men speak of it as an occurrence that is neither 
to be very seriously deprecated, nor that is to 
excite any very serious consequences, and it is 
intimated that if the Union was dissolved, these 
gentlemen cold make a better one to-morrow. 
‘Phatis substantially the spirit in which this Union 
is spoken of, and has been here during this whole 
session in this body and in the other. T do not, 
of course, pretend to quote words. Therefore, I 
think, with the honorable Senator from Texas, 
that therc is a very great misapprehension asto the 
character of this Government. What is this Gov- 
ernment? What is this Union? a thing of to-day? 
Did it spring up in the night like Jonah’s gourd, 
and is it to perish with. the morning’s sun? Isit 
onc of those ephemeral creations which spring up 
without cause, and endure for a given time and 
pass away, and leave no mark on éhe history of 
ages? ITs that the character of our Government? 
It would seem so; and there was great propriety 
in the remark which fell from the honorable Sen- 
ator from Texas, that gentlemen do misapprehend 
it, Whatisit? Why, sir, the imagination of man 
cannot compass it. I look upon this Government 
and this Union and this Constitution as the con- 
summation of the education of the race by a be- 
nificent Providence through all the ages that are 
past. I look upon this Government to-day, occu- 
pying that little space called the present, between 
the etemnities of the past and the future, and living 
to-day as the result of all the past. 1 look upon 
it, sir, as a consummation which a good God, by 
six thousand years of discipline, has brought hu- 
manity to. {look upon it as the result and the 
fruit of all the past. Ido not believe that there 
has ever been a battle field, in which the banner 
of liberty has been unfurled and the friends of 
liberty have fought, whether equal or adverse for- 
tunes have been their destiny, but what we are 
to-day living in the enjoyment of the conse- 
quences resulting in part from that combat. No, 
sir, in all the bloody past, nota scaffold upon 
which the patriot has poured out his blood, nota 
sacrifice that patriotism hasever made, notaprayer 
that piety has ever breathed, that is not exerting 
its influence to-day in the civil and political con= 
dition of this people. Sir, the history of the 
world has been full of revoluttons. Ours was the 
Revolution. Ours was the culmination of that 

hristianity whose first public lesson was deliv- 
erance to the captive, and the opening of the prison- 
doors to the bound. 

That, sir, is our situation. That is our Govern- 
ment. Other nations have had revolutions. Borne 
down by the intolerable weight of oppression, 
they have risen in the energy of despair, and 
thrown off one tyrant only that another might 
come and take his place; and it would seem as if, 
in all the past, in the history of human govern- 
ment, in the history of the great efforts that had 
been made for the installation of human liberty in 
organized forms of government, nothing but fail- 
ure had been the history of mankind; and that at 
last, in the fullness of time, when the purposes of 
Divine benevolence were to be tried, to solve, for 
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the last time the problem, whether man was ca- 
pable of self-government, the eye of science dis- 
covered, in the solitudes of ocean, this continent 
to which our Pilgrim Fathers came, that, removed 
from the temptationsand trials of the -Old World, 
they might here on permanent and stable founda- 
tions, lay another foundation of the temple of 
Liberty and rear upon it its superstructure, where 
the victims of oppression from all the earth might 
enter and be at rest. Ay, sir, and on their bat- 
tle fields they lighted the beacon fires of liberty 
which now shine to lighten the victims of despot- 
ism the world over. You propose now to put out 
these everlasting lights which your fathers light- 
ed. You propose to let darkness rest upon the 
prospect of this glorious Union, and think that to- 
morrow you can rear a better structure, and send 
out a more benign influence to the nations than 
your fathers have done before you! 

_ Lam not of that way of thinking; I do not be- 
lieve a word of it; and I will say here what I have 
said to my people at home, that if I did not be- 
lieve that the great mass of this people understood 
the nature of their Government better, had more 
intelligence and more patriotism than the men 
whom they have sent to representthem—I speak | 
not of the present, but as a general fact—if the in- 
telligence, and integrity, and virtue of the great 
mass of this people did not exceed that of the 
Government, I should despair of the duration of 
this Union; I should think that it would dissolve, 
and that it ought to be dissolved. 

Now, sir, in regard to this territorial question: 
suppose that the General Government, by its ac- 
tion, were to declare that there should not be a 
slave on the territory belonging to the United 
States, you say that would be cause of dissolu- 
tion. That was just exactly the Union which our | 
fathers made for us; just exactly the compact 
which they enacted before the Constitution was 
formed; and this was done under the lead of a 
man whose opinions, it is said, were of such a 
character, that it is audacity in those of us who 
sit on this side of the Chamber, to claim him as 
being of our faith. Before«l go to this territorial Í 


son’s opinions; and upon this point we are not 
compelled to grope in the dark. I know that an 
honorable Senator from Georgia, the one to whom 
I have been replying, has quoted once, and more | 
than once, on a former occasion, a letter of Mr. 
Jefferson, written to Mr. Holmes; and in the 
speech of the honorable Senator, with reference 
to that, he uses language which I will quote. 
The honorable Senator says, speaking of Mr. 
Jefferson: 

‘t Jefferson was alive when the cighth section of the act 
of 1820 was before the American Congress. He spoke for 
himself. In the face of your constant declarations—cold, 
calculating, willful misrepresentations of him--hcar him 
speak for himself. F thunder it in your cars. 
God my voice could reach those whom. you deceive and 
betray.” 

The honorable Senator has a powerful voice: 
mine is but a feeble one; but I will lend him my 
voice to aid him; and I would that I could thun- 
der this letter into the ears of every man, woman, 
and child in this country. I did not know, from 


there might be something in it that would be | 
found to be inconsistent with the early faith of Mt. 
Jefferson. It was written in 1820. He was then 
į Seventy-seven years old—threescore and ten, and 
past: and that fourscore which the inspired pen~- 
man tells us is feebleness, he had long entered | 


have been something, when the evening shadows 
of life were upon him, that might have been in- 
consistent with his early faith; and I had determ- | 
ined, if it were so, upon this line of argument: 1 
would have said, I will take the Jefferson of the 
Revolution; I will take him in the morning of his 
life, in the maturity of his manhood; I will take 
him as the apostle and prophet of the Revolution; 
I will listen to him as he stood like the prophet 
on the mount, catching the electric fire of heaven 
and pouring it out in articulate thunder in the ears 
of an astonished world, in the sublime truths of 
the Declaration of American Independence. But | 


question, I want to say a few words as to Jeffer- | 


E would to |} 


hearing this letter so often referred to, but that i} 


upon; and I did not know but that there might |! 
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| when I came to look at this letter, I found that! 
his fire had not grown dim. The same sentiments 
which had animated him in his earliest days, the 
same sentiments which were the guiding policy 
of his administration as President of the United 
States, still shone forth in this famous letter to | 


John Holmes, which the honorable Sematortvants 
to thunder so far. Ido not:think that thunder 
would alarm anybody—certainly not on this side 
of the Chamber. I will read an extract from that 
letter. What Jefferson was against, in this letter 
to John Holmes, was a geographical line; but he 
exhibited the same hostility to slavery that he 
ever manifested. Let me read his letter: > 

“A gcographieal line, coinciding with a marked princi- 
ple, moral and political, once conceived and held up to the 
angry passions of men, will never be obliterated; and every 
new irritation will mark it deeper and deeper. I can say, 
with conscious truth, that there is not a man on earth who 
would sacrifice more than I would to relieve us ‘from ‘this 
heavy reproach, in any practicable way. T'he cession: of 
that kind of property, for so it is misnamed??—. 

It is misnamed property, says Jefferson in this 
letter. 
—“ is a bagateile which would not cost me a second thought, 
if, in that way, a general emancipation and expatyiation 
could he effected ; and gradually, aug with due sacrifices, 
I think it might be.” v 
. ` There are the sentiments of Jefferson, in 1820, 
when he was seventy-seven years old. Tall, said 
Jefferson, about property in slaves; it isa mis- 
nomer. The purpose of his heart is that a gen- 
eralemancipation and expatriation may take place. 
That was the language of Jefferson in 1820. We 
all know what Jefferson’s sentiments were when 
he penned the Declaration of Independence. It 
did not read there that “all white men are erè- 
| ated”? so and so; but ‘all men.” “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident.” They were not capa- 
ble of demonstration; they were not the result of 
any previous premises or positions; they were 
eternal, self-evident axioms, that were not to be 
argued; and those were, that all men were en- 
dowed by their Creator with the inalienable right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Jef- 
ferson did not base the right of man to liberty on 
anything that had been said by anybody; on’any 
į essay that had been written; on any battle that 
had been fought; on any theory of philosophy 
that had been broached; he stopped nothing short 
of the throne of God, and declared that all men 
were entitled to the right of life and liberty, be- 
cause they were endowed with that right by their 

reator. i 

What were his sentiments afterwards? The 
war of the Revolution was over. Victory had 
crowned his efforts; he had penned this Declara- 
tion, and he said he had pledged his life and for- 
tune and honor to the maintenance and vindication 
of the sentiments which had there been avowed. 
Peace took place in! 1783. In 1784 we find Jef- 
ferson in Congress, and one of “a committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Jefferson, of Virginia, Mr. Chase, 
of Maryland, and Mr. Howell, of Rhode Island, 
to submit to Congress a plan for the temporary 
government of the western territory,” and he says 
that ‘* the territory ceded or to be ceded,” all that 
we have got, all that we shall acquire hereafter, 
‘*shall be governed” bya certain ordinance which 
they reported, and among its provisions was that 
after the year 1800, of the ChirieGen era, there . 
should he neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude in any of the States that were tobe made out 
| of this territory. That was the position of Jef- 
' ferson in 1784. It is said that he did not embody 
these views in the Constitution. Well, sir, we 
find him subsequently as President of the United 
States, and what did he do then? Remember that 
the ordinance of 1787 had been reaffirmed by the 
first Congress thatassembled under the Constitu- 
tion, George Washington himself being the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and it was approved 
i byhim. In 1805, the Territory of Michigan was 
| formed by a law entitled “An act to divide the 
! Indiana Territory into two separate govern- 
ments;’’ and the second section is as follows: 


“here shall be established within the said Territory, a 
; government in all respects similar .to that provided by the 
ordinance of Congress, passed on the 13th day of July, 1787, 


iÍ for the government of the territory of the United States 


| 
| 


northwest of the river Ohio.?’"—Statutes at Large, vol. 2, p. 
309. 


Jefferson, on the 11th January, 1805, approved 
that anti-slavery ordinance. In the same volume, 


‘fon page 515, is to be found another act, bearing 
| also the approval of Mr. Jefferson, of February 


That was an act for dividing the Indiana 
Territory into two separate governments, and con- 
| Stituting the Territory of Hlinois; and in the sec- 


“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there shall be 
! established within the said Territory a government in all 
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respects similar to that provided by the ordinance of Con- 
gress, passed. on the 13th day of July, 1787, for the govern- 
ment of the territory of the United States northwest of the 
xiver Ohio” : ; . 
` A similar act was passed for the Territory of 

Indiana, on the Tth of May, 1800, John Adams 

being President. On the 20th of April, 1836, the 

Territory of Wisconsin was organized, and ex- 

, actly the same provision was put in that: 

“That. the inhabitants of the said Territory. shall be en- 
titled to, and enjoy, all and singular the rights, privileges, 
and advantages granted and ‘secured to the’ people of the 
territory of the United States northwest of the river Ohio, į 
py the articles of the compact contained in the ordinance 
for the govermnent of said Territory, passed on the 13th day | 
of July, 1787; and shall be subject to all the conditions and į 
restrictions and prphibitions in said articles of compact im- 
‘posed upon the people of the said Territory?’ — Statutes at į 
Large, vol. 5, p. 15. 

That act was passed on the 20th of April, 1836, 
General Jackson being President of the United 
Statesqand this Has been the law that has been 
in-existence since the adoption of the Federal. 
‘Constitution, unchallenged by anybody, so faras 
T know, and so faras I have been able to sec, until 
the famous decision in the Dred Scott case, or 
rather until the repeal of the Missouri compromise 
by the Nebraska bill, in 1854. This principle, 
which the court decided to be unconstitutional, 
was sanctioned. by Washington, by Jefferson, by 
Adams, by Jackson; and I think you may look 
atthe Journals of Congress in vain to find that, 
in a single instance; any man ever questioned the 
constitutionality of that legislation. . Nay, sir, I 
doubt, if you were to go through the insane asy- 
lums of this land, whether, prior to 1854, youcould | 
even find a patient in bedlam crazy cnough to | 
genn the constitutionality of the enactment of 
this provision, which had been so quictly and so | 
uniformly incorporated into the legislation of the 
country, recciving the sanction of the names which 
it does upon the statutes which are now part of 
the records of this Government; and I think it 
required an extraordinary degree of arrogance and | 

resumption in the Supreme Court of the United į 
Bates to come forward, at this late day, and say | 
that all the fathers of the Republic; all the framers 


of the Constitution; all the men who fought the |! 


battles of liberty, and who laid the foundations 
of our institutions, did not know anything about | 
what the Constitution meant, and that, in 1854, | 
for the first time, the true construction of the Con- 
stitution on this subject was found out. | 

Sir, it is difficult to say what may be the result | 
of this controversy here, what may be the result 
of its action before the tribunal of this Senate and 
of the other House; but before that tribunal where | 
we must all stand, before that tribunal which pro- l 
nounces its edicts that nations as well as individ- 
uals must obey, and thatis the enlightened public 
sentiment of the world, there can be no shadow 
ofa doubt. Tf this fabric of our liberties is to fall | 
and become a shapeless mass of ruins, I desire to |; 
vindicate the State which I in part represent, 1 | 
desire to vindicate the political party with which | 
Tact, from any reproach in this matter; for, sir, I 
have no doubt that-if you could by any possi- | 
bility succeed, and this Union should be dissolved, | 
terrible would be the indignation of the world, of 
our own times, and of coming ages, upon the party | 
that should be guilty, in the remotest degree, of | 
having aided or accelerated so terrible a catas- 
trophe. i 

Sir, by the judgment of that tribunal I have no || 
doubt we can stand. Standing upon these land- 
marks, standing upon the history of our legisla- | 
tion, standing upon the judicial decisions of this || 
courtin its earlicr and its better days, we can vindi- | 
cate before our own constituents, we can vindicate |! 
before the enlightened public opinion of the world, | 
before posterity and Heaven, before earth, and | 
before the final tribunal of all nations, as individ- || 
uals, the integrity of our position when we stand || 
where the fathers of the Republic stood in enact- | 
ing the prohibition which you now complain of | 
as so unjust, and as excluding yougrom your fair | 
share of the public territory and public property. 
No, sir, this issue is safe. The verdict of pos- | 
terity cannot be wrong. The judgment of an en- | 
lightened public sentiment will be heard, and it | 
will be pronounced, and you cannot deride it. 

LT have no threats to utter. I have no denun- 
ciations to make. I stand as the representative of 
a State that claims to be observant of the Con- 
stitution. I stand here a representative of a 
State that stands before the tribunal of publie ! 


I 
i 
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opinion and claims a judgment of not guilty 
in any charge of want of fidelity or integrity in 
the manner in which it has executed and dis- 
charged the duties that rest upon it. I stand 
here as a citizen of the United States. I stand 
here to-day and speak for my country and the 
whole country; I speak for the Constitution and 
the Union; I speak for the oppressed of earth; I 
speak for those who in other lands are looking to 
the light of our example as something that shall 
guide them through the mazes and intricacies of 
that despotism under which they have groaned for 
ages: and I say to you, sir, that any fratricidal 
hand that is raised against the integrity of this 
Government and this Union, commitsa crime, not 
only against the Constitution, not only against the 
country, but a crime against humanity; a sacri- 
lege against God, whose great experiment for the 
education of mankind in the high science of self- 
government is being here illustrated and demon- 
strated by the light of our example. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the resolutions introduced by the Senator 
from Mississippi. . 

Mr. TOOMBS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SLIDELL. It was generally understood 
that, when the Senator from New Hampshire 
closed his remarks, the previous special order was 
to be taken up; but I understand that the Senator 
from Georgia is very desirous to address the Sen- 
ate now, and if he will not interfere with taking 
up that special order when he has concluded, I 
shall not object to his proceeding. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I prefer to go on, and reply 
at once, 

Mr. SLIDELL. I hope the Senator will not 
prolong the discussion beyond the time the Sen- 
ate ordinarily adjourns. 

Several Senators, (toMr.Toomss.) “Goon.” 

Mr. TOOMBS. Mr. President, the effort of the 
Senator from New Hampshire is another concla- 
sive cvidence that “the way of the transgressor is 
hard. I made two distinct allegations against 
the State of New Hampshire. Upon one of them 


|| the Scnator attempts*to make a defense by refer- 


once to an erroneous report in the Globe. On the 
other he is silent, Iwill read what I said: 

** New Hampshire frees every fugitive from labor who 
may escape into her borders, unless the act of reclamation 
be done by some officer of the United States, or other person 
in the execution of any legal process. The Constitution 


|| says, as interpreted by the Supreme Court in Prigg vs. Penn- 


sylvania, she shall not. Her public men swear they will 
support the Constitution. By her legislation, she would 
imprison any one of her southern ‘ brethren’ five years for 
passing through her borders accompanied by his body ser- 
vant; yet I am considered as a rash, violent man, a dis- 
unionist, for not accepting such people as my brethren.’? 
On the latter clausc, the Senator from New 
med pe stands dumb. By his silence, I sup- 
pose he pleads guilty. Thatis the way his south- 
ern brethren are treated in New Hampshire. On 
the other ground, { quoted the language precisely 
according to the law of his State; and I stated the 
case that made it unconstitutional. In Prigg vs. 
Pennsylvania, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in a decision which I have in my hand, 
delivered by the late Justice Story, declares that 
a person has a right to seize and to hold his own 
slave without any process. That was said by 
Judge Story, a New England man, an eminent 


thus declared by the whole Supreme Court, speak- 
ing through Judge Story, says to a slaveholder 
seeking to recapture his escaped slave, “if you 
do that you shall be imprisoned five years.” That 
was my allegation. Am I not sustained in it? 
Does not the law of New Hampshire, to which I 


judge; but New Hampshire, violating that Jaw, ! 


referred,and which the Senator cannotcontrovert, 


sustain the allegation I have made, that you have 
made of null-effect the Constitution of the United 
States, as expounded by your own expounders 
of that instrument? 

Besides, I declared that you had made of non- 


the Constitution for the rendition of fugitives from 
labor. Let that Senator rise and tell me to-day 


| whether he is willing to have it exccuted in New 


Hampshire? Are you in favor of its execution 
anywhere now, in any way? 

Mr. HALE. I shall take my own way to an- 
If you wish 

Mr. TOOMBS. Sir, I do not want you to an- 
swer. I do not expect a directanswer from you; 
but I will hear the Senator if he desires to say 
anything. 


effect, that you would notcarry out, the provision of | 


Mr. HALE. If you do not want an answer, 
Iam sure I do not care about giving it. 

Mr. TOOMBS. ‘The reason why I say I want 
no answer is, that I expect to get no direct an- 
swer. I asked for it when I delivered my speech, 
and I got none. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator said then that he 
did not want to be interrupted; and when one or 
two gentlemen interposed, he reproved them for it. 

Mr. TOOMBS. The Senator will not answer 
that in the spirit of the Constitution. 

Mr. HALE. I willanswer fairly and squarely, 
if you desire to know. 

r. TOOMBS. Very well; I desire to know. 

Mr. HALE. I believe that clause of the Con- 
stitution which declares that “no person held to 
service or labor in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation thercin, be dis- 
charged from such service or labor,’’ is binding 
and obligatory on the State of New Hampshire; 
and I am perfectly willing to see it carried out in 
a fair and constitutional manner. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Ah! 

Mr. HALE. Do you want anything else? 

Mr. TOOMBS. Yes, I do. 

Mr. HALE. I know you do. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I want to know what that Sen- 
atorcalls a fair and constitutional manner? I know 
it is one of those equivocations which is practiced 
here. When you come to the point, he will talk 
to youabout trial by jury; he will talk about some 
plan that will defeat it; but as to carrying out that 
provision of the Constitution in its honest integ- 
rity, so as to deliver the fugitive, I do notbelieve 
that he is for it, or that his constituents are for it; 
and I do not believe there isa Senator who sits in 
this House who believes that he is. 

It is very casy to say you are in favor of car- 
rying it out fairly; and yet, when you propose 
to carry it out, it is by passing a law which is 
certain to be defeated—that is Intended to be de- 
feated. It has been declared that the right to trial 
by jury docs not exist under this clause of the 
Constitution, and they acted upon that principle 
in reference to a similar clause of the Constitu- 
tion with regard to white men, unless they steal 
negroes; and in those cases, both the State of New 
York and the State of Maine have refused to de- 
liver them up; but the States have delivered up 
white persons, charged with the cominission of 
crimes, without a trial by jury, ab urbe conditå, 
from the foundation of the Government, as we 
deliver them to civilized people by treaty all over 
the world. I said that under these schemes and 
devices, this plain provision of the Constitution 
is trodden under foot. I say that what the Sena- 
tor has brought forward only vindicates what I 
said. Itis either trodden under foot directly, or 
by fraudulent contrivances. 

But, sir, I go to the other point. The fact that 
I was upon, was that the Constitution is violated. 

he evidence that I gave of the Constitution was, 
first,its own plain, directlanguage. I gave then the 
exposition of those who made it, at the time they 
made it; and I then gave the exposition of those 
who made it, when they went to put a law on the 
statute-book, in. 1793, to carry it into force. I 
gave the cotemporaneous exposition of the courts 
of the United States, from the supreme tribunal 
down to the humblest man who held office under 
their judiciary; and I read the common judgment 
of the tribunals of all the States, to prove—what? 
To prove what the Constitution was; and [am 
replied to upon a question of jurisdiction between 
the Federal and State courts! That is the reply 
of the Senator. i do not charge against you 
that you have violated a decision of the Supreme 
Court. I say you have violated the Constitu- 
tion; and I have given in evidence what the Con- 
stitution is, in the manner which I have just desig- 
nated: first, its language; then, the declarations 
of those who made it, at the time; then, the act 
of 1793, passed by a Congress in which there 
were many men who made the Constitution, and 
approved by Washington; the cotemporancous 
exposition by the Government, in all its depart- 
ments; and the truthful performance of this ob- 
ligation, until the Black Republican party had 
an existence. It was then that these devices 
began. 

But how does the Senator meet me? He goes 
on to show that Georgia is opposed to the twenty- 
fifth section of the judiciary act; that Georgia does 
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not hold that the Supreme Court of the United 
States is the sole ultimate arbiter of her rights. I 
never said she did. I used no such argument. 
The Senator knew my opinions well. The very 
clause he has read from my speech to-day he read 
some years ago. He was making then another 
speech, very much like the one he made to-day, 
and then he got a direct answer in the speech 
which Í made in 1850. I held these opinions | 
then. I have scen no man of this body who knew 
better than that Senator that they were my opin- 
ions then and now. What were they? That I 
did not consider the Supreme Court of the United 
States as the ultimate arbiter of my rights, or even 
a safe depository of political power. You per- 
ceive that the question is attempted to be changed. 
In 1792 the Supreme Court of the United ‘States 
determined to hold jurisdiction over the State of | 
Georgia for a debt.” We denied her authority; 
and what was the result? A. Senator from Mas- 
sachuselts in this body, upon our protest, pro- 
posed, and our confederates agreed with us, to 
alter the Constitution. It got every vote here but 
two. lt was carried through the other branch, 
and got every vote there, I think, but seven. I 
believe it was unanimously affirmed by the States 
of the Union. We stané vindicated, that we were 
protecting and not trampling under foot the Con- 
stitution of our country. Our confederates came 
forward and put the eleventh amendment as it 
now stands in the Constitution, and that sustains 
our position. When I charge you with violating 
a plain clause of the Constitution, you answer 
me, that we would not allow even the Supreme 
Court of the United States to violate that same 
instrament; and that is called a reply ! 

The Senator says that, in the case of Worees- 
ter, the mandate of the Supreme Court of the 
United States was disregarded by the State of 
Georgia, as I understand him. ‘The Senator knew, 
when he made that statement, that it was erro- 
neous, if L understood him rightly in making it, 
because he read from the pardon by Governor 
Lumpkin, in Niles’s Register; and right above the 
proclamation of the Governor was the declaration , 


of Worcester and Butler, in the very book from |: 


which he read, that they had abandoned aẸ fur- 
ther proceedings, and that no mandate ever went 
from the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
that case, to the court of Georgia. That Senator 
knew it. 

Mr HALE. And I stated it, too. 

Mr. TOOMBS. You did? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; I did. 

Mr. TOOMBS. You read a portion of it. 

Mr. HALE, I stated that they had abandoned 
their case and appealed to the magnanimity of 
Georgia. 

Mr. TOOMRS. ‘You did not state the fact 
that the Supreme Court of the United States had 
not issued a writ of error to the State court. If 
you read it for any purpose, it was to show that 
that mandate had been disregarded by the courts 
of Georgia. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will excuse me 
for interrupting him, I will say that what I read 
upon that case, F read from the words of the 
supreme court of Georgia, from Judge Benning’s 
opinion; and what I quoted from that procla- 
mation of Governor Lumpkin was in another | 
direction, and under another head, and for another ! 
purpose altogether; and that was, to show that | 
Governor Lumpkin, in that proclamation, set forth 
as.one,of the reasons for issuing it, that the posi- 
tion of Georgia had been vindicated in the reélec- | 
tion of General Jackson; and what i read in rela- | 


tion to Worcester and Butler, I read word for |} 


word, verbatim, from the reports of the supreme 
court of Georgia. 

Mr. TOOMBS. When the Senator read from 
the proclamation of the Governor giving the par- 
don, he might have found right above that procla- 
mation, in the same book, the letter of Worces- 
ter and Butler to their own counsel, abandoning 
further proceedings. Thercfore, I say, I suppose 
the Scnator must have known that even that pro- 
ceeding never went to the State court of Geor- 
gia, and no judgment of the Federal Supreme. 
Court was ever refused to be executed by the 
court which condemned Worcester and Butler. 
Whether or not they would give validity to its 
mandate, it never went there, ‘Take the Wiscon- 


| force can resist it, no power can avert the condem- | 


ination. There is no precedent in all the tribunals 


| of my country for the case of Wisconsin, as I | 


| will show when I come to that. 
! In the case of Tassells, to which the Senator also 
| alluded, no mandate was ever sent from the Su 


preme Court of the United States to the courts of. 


Georgia; and, if it had been, I have no doubt it 
; would have been disregarded. I know it ought to 
i have been. By thataction, what provision of the 


Constitution did she nullify or abrogate? Where 


States held that the Cherokee people were a na- 
| tion; that we had an imperium in imperio. Those 
| people were committing murders; they had mur- 


f dered a man from Kentucky, I believe, who was l 
| traveling on the highway, in order to rob him. 
| 


We annexed the territory for the administration 


| of our criminal laws, for the protection of all peo- | 


; ples, by extending the universal law of Georgia 
i even to those who came amongst us. We cs 


own pcople to everybody else. We extended our 
criminal laws over the Cherokee territory, and 
allowed no man to reside amongst the Indians who 
did not take an oath to maintain our constitution 
and laws; and it was required from every human 
being, Georgidn and all, who remained there, who 
was not alicn to the Government of the United 
States, and who had a right to be there by law. 
‘This man, Tasselis, killed ainan. He was brought 
before our tribunals, tried, condemned, and exc- 
cuted—exccuted for murder,a murder that no man 
disputed. There was, however, a question of juris- 
diction. ILis counsel applied to the Supreme Court 
of the United States; but no writ of error ever 
issued. Probably it is due to candor to say, that 
į it was not long before there was a want of partics; 
and that, perhaps, was the reason of it: he was 
i very soon hanged. The Supreme Court of the 
: United States held that these Indians were an in- 
; dependent people under the Constitution; and that 


i 
j 


| was the great contest. We denied thatany foreign ! 


; power could be set up within the chartered limits 
i of Georgia; and we were sustained by General 
Jackson and by the nation. We denied that we 
| held, under this Government, one inch of our soil 
or one drop of our waters. We claimed to hold 
them in our own right, and not under this Gav- 
ernment. We denicd her jurisdiction; we denied 


independent people within our jurisdiction. We 
did more; I can inform the Senator: we said, and 
we have ever said, that neither the Supreme Court 
of the United States, nor any other tribunal but 
; the sovereign States themselves, were judges in 
the last resort of the infraction of the compact, 
and the mode and measure of redress. 

Sir, we stand upon the report of Mr. Madison, 
in 1799; firmly, immovably, upon the resolutions 
| of Mr. Jefferson, produced before the Kentucky 
| Legislature in 1798. Where did the North stand 


: lutions in 1798 and 1799? 


denied the position of Virginia. Since I have been 
here, I have sent to the library, but I cannot get 
the book; but it is in the last volume of Elliot’s 


single northern State of the Union which replied 


the Supreme Court was the ultimate and sole ar 
biter of the Constitution of the United States 
That was your doctrine. That has been your 
doctrine from that time down; and Georgia wa: 
denounced throughout this land everywhere for 
vindicating the Constitution against this doctrine 
which you setup. She did vindicate it. Gen- 
eral Jackson aided her in its vindication, and so 
did some of the ablest men in the North. Silas 
Wright himself was one of the petitioners to the 
Governor of Georgia in favor of pardoning Wor- 
cester and Butler when they abandoned their con- 
test; when they declared that they no longer at- 
tempted to coerce us in the Federal courts; and 


ning, when they were indicted, when they were 
tried, when they went to the doors of the peniten- 


sin case, and T will show the distinction when I 
reach that point. No art can cover it over, no 


: England men determined to ran their missionaries 
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is the clause? The Supreme Court of the United | 


tended those laws which were applicable to our | 


that she had a right te sct up the Indians as an | 


when Virginia and Kentucky passed those reso- | 
I think there were five į 
or six States—l speak from memory only, from | 
my general reading, but I think I am accurate— | 
and New Hampshire was among them, which | 


Debates that these resolutions were; and every | 


took ground against Virginia, and declared that | 


then we did what we offered them from the begin- ! 


tiary—that if they would acknowledge the juris- , 
diction of the State, or leave its limits, they would | 
be pardoned in a moment; but some of the New | 


there and control our own domestic policy in ref- 
erence to our Indians, and they opposed it... 
The gentleman wishes to shield himself ona 
i question that has been much controverted:, the 
i| twenty-fifth section of the judiciary act, and here 
| I will put the point so that no man can mistake it 
ij unless he wants to do so. He attempts to cover 
| the case of Wisconsin under the controversy in 
| Virginia in the case of Hunter vs. Martin, which 
I believe one of the Senators from Wisconsin read. 
i| Mr. Calhoun and some of the ablest men of the 
Republican party held that the Federal Constitu- 
tion was obligatory upon the State courts, as well- 
if as the Federal courts, and whenever the jurisdic- 
i} tion of a case once attached toa local court, there 
was no power to take it out of their hands: into 
‘i the Federal courts by virtue of appeal or writ.of 
i| error. Mr. Calhoun and many of the fathers of 
the Republic held that doctrine. ` Is that the cage 
of Wisconsin? No, sir. No‘other man- but the 
Senator from New Hampshire, that I ever heard 
of, has assimilated it to this at all, In the State 
of Wisconsin the Federal courts had jurisdiction; 
| they tried a man under the Federal law in the 
Federal court of Wisconsin, condemned him, and 
put him in prison; and then the supreme court: of 
| the State of Wisconsin seized the case and released 
| the man who was in prison under the sentence of 
the Federal court. The doctrine which the Sen- 
|; ator from New Hampshire quotes was, that which- 
ever court, State or Federal, first got jurisdiction, 
should hold it. Wisconsin said no jurisdiction 
should standagainsther. Sheenlightens us against 
both sides of the old controversy that has been re- 
ferred to, and against the very case which the Sen- 
| ator from Wisconsin read for the Senator from 
i New Hampshire. I will repeat it again, for it is a 
| very important principle.” The old Republican 
| party held that the State court being obliged to 
execute the Constitution and all laws made in pur- 
suance of it, and all treaties, as well as the Fed- 
cral courts, when a case was brought there and 
tried therc in the last resort, the jurisdiction having 
attached to them, it should stand there, and there, 
was no provision in the Constitution to appeal it 
to a Federal court, as was provided in the twenty- 
fifth section of the judiciary act. The Federal 
| party held that the twenty-fifth section of the judi- 
| ciary act was constitutional, and notwithsiand- 
ing a case had gone through all the courts of a 
State, and had been decided there, yet, if it in- 
volved the Constitution, laws, or treaties of the 
United States, it might still be appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the record 
carried up, and the decision of the State court 
reversed, Wisconsin, jumping over both sides, 
i| decided what had never been decided by any tri- 
bunal in this country, to my knowledge, in all the 
conflicts about the judiciary. She went and seized 
a case that had actually been tried and determined; 
|| and when the fellow was in prison receiving’ the 
deserts of his crime, she seized the case, and re- 
eased him. I should like to hear from the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire whether he thinks the 
cases are analogous. Have I not stated the dis- 
tinction fully, I would ask him? 
| Myr. HALE. Treallyam not conversant with the 
| details of the case; I spoke of the general principle. 
| Ido notsuppose that Wisconsin orany other State 
i ever decided against the action of the Federal court 
i| when the opinion of the Federal court coincided 
|| with their own opinion. I did not quote. the 
it Georgia cases for the purpose the honorable Sen- 
ator from Georgiasupposes; I rather quoted them 
appreciatingly; bati quoted them to show that 
Georgia had never held that the Supreme Court 
of the United States was the final arbiter on ques- 
tions of constitutional jurisdiction. That was all. 
Mr. TOOMBS.. No, sir; no such point. The 
Senator was replying to me, and comes to me and 
says, you have reproached the State of Wisconsin 
for sending Senators here when such has been her 
action. Did I say it was because they violated a 
decision of the circuit court of the United States 
i, in Wisconsin? No, sir. I said they violated the 
Constitution which they had sworn to maintain. 
| Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President, at this 
time I do not propose to go into a discussion. of 
| this question; but I simply rise to say, if the Sen- 
| ator from Georgia will allow me, that at some 
time, before many days shall have passed, I will 
take an opportunity to address the Senate on the 
subject of this Wisconsin case, and I shall then 
it have occasion to review the charges which were 
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country. Ray ee é 
‘But the Senator from New Hampshire attempts 


to evade it, by saying he does not know the facts | 


very well. T think the gentleman had better not 
talk about what he does not understand. When 
I brought that case to the attention of the country, 
E did understand it; I-had gone to the legitimate 
-gource-of information; L had gone to the records; 
I stated the facts as they aré on record, that this 


man had been tried, convicted, sentenced, and |; 
imprisoned; and then the supreme court of Wis- |: 


eonsin, in defiance of the Constitution, seized the 
ease under a habeas corpus and declared the fugi- 


tive slave law-unconstitutional, and discharged the į i 
culprit. {say there is no analogy to that in any |, 


of the cases. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. The assumption of the | 
honorable’ Senator from Georgia, in one single | 
word, depends entirely.on the question, whether | 


he law of Congress be or be not constitutional. 
Mr. TOOMBS. Certainly. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. 
tional, the whole proceeding in your district court 
of Wisconsin is a nullity. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Yes. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. And Wisconsin is right. \ 
If your law is constitutional, then the proceeding | 


of the court of Wisconsin was wrong. 
! Mr. TOOMBS. Ihave nothing to say of that 
now. | 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. [shall not myself go into 
a discussion of that now, but the tone and man- 
ner of the honorable Senator, in speaking of the 


State of Wisconsin, I think had better be changed. | 


Mr. TOOMBS. So far as my manner of sprak- 
Mitte Beh y I 
ing is concerned, it is my own. 


plainly and boldly; and Tam ready to maintain 
what I say, everywhere. It is unnecessary to 
multiply words with me on this question. In de- 
fending the just rights of my State, Fam willing 
to meet any criticism or any objection which the 
gentleman chooses to make. | have stated the 


ease as it appears on record, and I say, that as far | 
as my legal information extends, itis a case which | 


is-without parallel anywhere. Itis not sustained 
by the cascs read by the Senator from New Hamp- 


shire, because in them there was a question of : 


disputed jurisdiction; and none of his cases went 
to the extent of saying that when a case had been 
tried and determined by the Federal judiciary, 
any State court could, under any circumstances 
whatever, seize the case, annul the judgment, and 
release the prisoner. -That was the case in Wis- 
consin, however. i 

‘Without going into the question of its jurisdic- 


tion; without going into the question of how far! 


its decision is obligatory; without going into the 


uestion of who is the ultimate arbiter of the jn- ; 


raction of the compact, I read the decision of the 
Supreme Court as evidence of what the Con 
stitution is. 
cumulative testimony from all quarters, from all 


sources, civil, judicial, and all other evidence | 


whatsoever, to interpret this plain, undeniable 
meaning of the Constitution for sixty years, and 


thereby to bring the scienter upon those States who | 


have willfully violated the Constitution of my 
country, so that they can no longer shield them- 
selves under pretended constructions, intended to 
cover their ene and not to get at the truth. 
Mr. DOOLITTLE., Mr. President, I rise to 
move that the discussion of these resolutions be 
postponed until Tuesday next... I do not wish to 
go-into a discussion now, 
The motion was agreed to. 


BANKS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. SLIDELL. Imove the Senate that the 
bill which is the special order of the day be re- 


‘sumed, that it- may come up to-morrow as the | 


unfinished business. 


If the law is unconstitu- |} 


i T may be rude | 
in speech, but [endeavor to tell the truth, to speak |, 


I did it for the purpose of getting | 


i being, bein 
‘the Senate. 
Mr. SLIDELL. It-will come up to-morrow 
ias the unfinished business, if we now have an 
| executive session. 

i PAY OF THE NAVY. 

| Mr.MALLORY. I move that the bill (S. No. 
| 32) be taken up for the purpose of making it the 
| special order for Monday next. There is no spe- 
_ cial order for that day. “It was crowded out yes- 
'terday. It-is the bill to inerease the pay of the 
| Navy. Ido not wish it to lose its priority—that 
vis all. 

The motion to take up the bill was agreed to; 
‘and its further consideration was postponed, and 
; made the special order of the day for Monday next. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Hi ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
: and, after some time spent therein, the doors were 
reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 


= 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tvurspay, February 14, 1860. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
The SPEAKER announced that he had ap- 
|! pointed Mr. Wricut in place of Mr. GARNETT, 
i! excused, on the Committee for the District of 
| Columbia. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the laws 
i and journals of the Legislatures of the Territories 
© of New Mexico, Kansas, and Nebraska; which 
J were referred to the Committee on Territories. 
Also, the annuai estimate of the Post Office 
| Department for the service of that Department for 
the year ending the 30th of June, 1861; which 
| was referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, und ordered to be printed. 
CALL OF THE STATES FOR RESOLUTIONS. 
‘Mr. GROW. I rise to a privileged question. 
I move to reconsider the yote by which the House 
yesterday adopted the resolution of the gentleman 
faom Missouri, [Mr. Anpenson.] It is the res- 
‘ olution providing for the call of the States for res- 
olutions and the introduction of bills. Í noticeat 
the end of the resolution a few words which I did 
| not hear when the resolution was introduced, or I 
should hav- hjected.toit. Ido not care, how- 
“ever, to call up the motion now. I am willing 
that it shall go over until to-morrow. 
| The SPEAKER. The motion to reconsider 
' will be entered. 


SELECT PRINTING COMMITTEE. 


| large the powers of the printing committee, so 
+ that they shall be the same as at the last Congress. 
| After that committee had entered upon its duties, 
| they found it necessary to come into the House, 
on two occasions, and ask an enlargement of their 
| powers. IĮ now simply ask that the House shall 
i! extend to them the same powers as at the last 
ii Congress. I move that the following resolutions 
shall be adopted, as additions to the resolution 
already adopted: 

Resolved, That the select committee of seven, “to in- 
quire into the laws in relation to the printing for the House 
of Representatives, the prices paid therefor, and ihe duties 
‘| of the Public Printer, and to report upon such changes or 
improvements therein as they may deem advisable,” be also 
directed to inquire into the prices paid for the binding of 
Congress, and the laws regulating the same; and that they 
be also directed to make the same inquiries into the prices 
į; paid for engraving and paper for the printing of Congres. 
i and, also, for the publication, binding, &c., of the Congr 
sional Globe ; and that the said committee be directed to 


by the resolution of the House. 
Resolved, ‘Yhat the select committee on printing be in- 
structed to examine into and report to this House whether, 


laws providing for and governing the public printing con- 
nected with any of the Executive Departments or bureaus. 
I call for the previous question on the adop- 
tion of those resolutions. 
Mr. BURNETT. It was my understanding 
| that the resolutions were only read for informa- 
7 tien, 


H 


in their opinion, any change is required in the existing 


On motion of Mr. SLIDELL, the Senate pro- j 


Mr. GROW. I desire that the House will en- | 


report upon all of these subjects-in the manner pointed out ji 


i Harris, 


Mr. GROW. 


I ask the unanimous consent 


! of the House, then, thatthey may be introduced. 


Mr. BURNETT. Iwill ask the gentleman a 
question, the answer to which will determine my 
course in reference to the resolutions. I under- 
stand that the powers indicated were conferred 
upon a special committee, ; 

Mr. GROW. Yes, sir; a special committee 
was raised at the opening of the last Congress. 

Mr. BURNETT. Did that committee make 
a report? 

Mr. GROW. The committee raised at this 
session is like the committee which was raised 
atthe last Congréss.. That committee of the last 
Congress went on and made their investigations, 
but they were not authorized to report at any 
time, and in the call of committees were never 
reached, notwithstanding they had performed 
their labors and were ready to make their reports. 
1 propose now to give the select committee raised 
at this session the same powers that the commit- 


! tee of the last Congress had, so that this whole 


subject may be considered; and if they submit a 
report at all, that it may cover the whole ground. 

Mr. BURNETT. I think that the resolutions 
ought to be passed. ; 

Mr. GROW. | will make another suggestion 
which will obviate a difficulty in thé matter. I 
propose that the committee shall be allowed to 
report at any time. 

Mr. BURNETT. Lagree to that. 

There was no objection to the several propo- 
sitions stated by Mr. Grow; and they were in- 
troduced and agreed to. 

SAMUEL GREEN. 

On motion of Mr. COBB, the Committee on 
Publie’Lands was discharged from the further 
consideration of the papers in the case of Samuel 
Green, a mail contractor; and they were referred 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

ELECTION OF PRINTER. 

Mr. GARNETT. [demand the regular order 
of business. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order of busi- 
nessJjs the cxecution of the order of the House 
to proceed to the election of a Printer for the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. PHELPS. I move that there be a call o1 
the House. - 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll was then called, aud the following 
members failed to answer to their names: 

Messrs. Adrain, William ©. Anderson, Ashley, Barr, 
Brabson, Branch, Brown, Horace F, Clark, Clark B. Coch- 
rane, Covode, Burton Craige, Crawford, Davidson, Dim- 
mick, Eliot, English, Freneh, Graham, Hall, J. Morrison 
John T. Harris, Hawkins, Hickman, Holman, 
Hughes, Kenyon, DeWitt C. Leach, Logan, Longnecker, 

, Olin, Perry, Pottle, Pugh, Rice, Scott, Scranton, 
Sickles, Siumms, Somes, Stallworth, James A. Stewart, 
William Stewart, Tappan, Thayer, Underwood, Valiandig- 
ham, Verree, Waldron, Webster, Whiteley, Windham, and 
Wright. 

Pending the call, 

Mr.CAMPBELL announced thathis colleague, 
Mr. Florence, was paired with his colleague, 
Mr. Hickman. 

Mr. FLORENCE stated that he had paired 
with his colleague, Mr. Hroxman, except on the 
question of the election of a Printer for the House; 
and that on that question, for this day, Mr. Hicx- 
MAN was paired with Mr. WHITELEY. 

Mr. SPINNER stated that his colleagues, 
Messrs. Kenyon and CLarg, were paired for a 
fortnight from yesterday. 

Mr. McPHERSON stated that his colleague, 
Mr. Lonenecker, was paired with Mr. Harris, 
of Virginia. 

Mr. LOVE stated that he was still paired with 
Mr. Error. 

Mr. NIBLACK stated that his colleague, Mr. 
Ewcuisu, was paired with Mr. Warprown, and 
his colleague, Mr. Houtman, with Mr. Tappay. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Task that the absentees 
be again read. 

The Clerk again read the names of the absen- 
tees. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. In order to give the ab- 
sentees a chance to get here, Imove that the House 
resolve itself into the Committce of the Whole 
on the state of the Union on the amendments of 
the Senate to the Post Office appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. That cannot be done, pend- 
ing the order for the election of a Printer, 
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Mr. BARKSDARE. Then 
House do now adjourn; and on that question I 
demand the yeas and nays. f 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 7, nays 170; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Bouligny, Cobb, 
Hindman, Keitt, Quarles, and Wilson—7. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Ald- 
rich, Allen, Alley, Ashmore, Avery, Babbitt, Barksdale, 
Barrett, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bocock, Bonham, 
Boteler, Royce, Brayton, Briggs, Bristow, Buffinton, Burch, 
Burlingame, Burnett, Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, 
Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, John B. Clark, Clemens, 
John Cochrane, Colfax, Conkling, Cooper, Corwin, Cox, 
James Craig, Curry, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, John G. Davis, 
Reuben Davis, Dawes, De Jarnette, Delano, Duell, Dunn, 
Edgerton, Edmundson, Edwards, Ely, Etheridge, Fenton, 
Ferry, Florence, Foster, Fouke, Frank, Garnett, Gartrell, 
Gilmer, Gooch, Grow, Hale, Hamilton, Hardeman, Haskin, 
Hatton, Weimick, Hill, Hoard, Houston, Humphrey, Hutch- 
ins, Irvine, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, funkin, Francis W. 
Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kilgore, Killinger, Lamar, Lan- 
drum, Larrabee, DeWitt C, Leach, Leake, Lee, Logan, 
Loomis, Lovejoy, Mallory, Marston, Charles D. Martin, 
Maynard, MeClernand, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, 
McQueen, Miles, Millson, Millward, Montgomery, Laban, 
T. Moore, Sydenham Moore, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward 
Joy Morris, Isaac N. Morris, Morse, Nelson, Niblack, 
Nixon, Noell, Palmer, Pendleton, Pettit, Peyton, Porter, 
Potter, Pryor, Reagan, Reynolds, Riggs, Christopher Robin- 
son, James C. Robinson, Royce, Ruffin, Rust, Schwartz, 
Sedgwick, Sherman, Sickles, Singleton, William Smith, 
William N. H. Smith, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Ste- 
vens, Stevenson, Stokes, Stout, Stratton, Taylor, Theaker, 
‘Thomas, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vallandigham, Vance, 
Vandever, Van Wyck, Wade, Walton, Cadwalader C. 
Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn , Wells, 
Winslow, Wood, Woodruff, and Woodson—170. 


So the House refused to adjourn. 

Pending the above call, 

James A. Starujortu, a Representative from 
the State of Alabama, appeared, and took the usual 
oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. 
ness before the House? 

The SPEAKER. The election of a Printer; 
and no question can take precedence of it. 

Mr. WOODSON. I moye that the regular 
order of business be postponed until to-morrow, 
at one o’clock, with a view that the House shall 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union on the amendments of the 
Senate to the Post Office appropriation bill. I 
beg to remind members of their responsibility. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Is this debate in order? 

Mr. WOODSON. Tdo not propose to debate 
it; [only wish to state the reasons why we should 
go into the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. 


What is the busi- 


The SPEAKER. The motion to postpone is | 


in order; but debate is not. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I suggest to 
the gentleman from Missouri, that a vote for 
Printer will not consume more time than the yeas 
and nays on the motion to go into committee, 
and that if he will let that vote be taken he can 
better accomplish his object. 

Mr. WOODSON. Estimating the damages at 
six per cent. upon what is duc the mail contract- 
ors, they amount, each day we delay the passage 
of the Post Office appropriation bill, to the sum of 


a , $1,000, and to that extent cach day’s delay ruins 


“those worghy public servants. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I suggest to 
the gentleman that if he will let a vote for Printer 
be now taken, he will sooner get the House into 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union on the amendments of the Senate to the 
Post Office appropriation bill, : 

Mr. WOODSON. All I want is that the mail 
contractors shall speedily be paid. I insist on my 
motion, and call for the yeas and nays. 

The ycas and nays were ordered. ks 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 86, nays 89; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Green Adams, Allen, Thomas L. Ander- 
son, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, Beale, Bocock, 
Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Burch, Burnett, John 
B. Clark, Clemens, Clapton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Conk- 
ling, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Curry, Davidson, Reuben 
Davis, De Jamette, Edmundson, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, 
Gartrell, Hamilton, Hardeman, Hatton, Hill, Hindman, 
Houston, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Lamar, Lan- 
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I move that the 


drum, Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Charles D. Martin, Elbert 
S. Martin, Maynard, McClernand, McQueen, MeRae, 
Miles, Laban T. Moore, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, 
Nelson, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Quarles, 
Reagan, James C. Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, Sedgwick, 
Sickles, Singleton, William Smith, William N. H. Smith, 
Stevenson, Stokes, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Vallandigham, 
Vance, Webster, Wilson, Winslow, and Woodson—86. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, Alley, Bab- 
bitt, Bingham, Blair, Brayton, Briggs, Bristow, Buffinton, 
Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, 
Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Corwin, Curtis, H. Winter 
Davis, John G. Davis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Ed- 
gerton, Edwards, Ely, Etheridge, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, 
Frank, Gilmer, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Haskin, Hel- 
mick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Fran- 
cis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kilgore, Killinger, De- 
Witt ©. Leach, Lee, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, 
McKnight, McPherson, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy 
Morris, Morse, Nixon, Palmer, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Chris- 
topher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Sherman » Spaulding, 
Spinner, Stevens, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, 
Vandever, Van Wyck, Wade, Walton, Cadwalader © 
Washburn, Elihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, 
Wood, and Woodrufl—s9. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

During the call, 

Mr. BLAKE stated that he was paired off with 
MrHowanp. 

Mr. COBB, when his name was called, said: 
Mr. Scranron, of Pennsylvania, left last week, 
and I paired him off with Mr. Srartworrn. Mr. 
STALLWORTH was expected here every day, and 
he has now arrived. I therefore desire to ask 
the Pennsylvania delegation to pair Mr. Scran- 
TON with Mr. Pucu, and allow Mr. STALLWORTH 
to vote. : 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I do not know that the 
pair of Mr. Scranron was left in charge ofany of 
his colleagues. He paired off with Mr. Sraxu- 
worrtH; and I am not authorized, nor do I know 
that any of my colleagues are, to change the pair. 
_ Mr. GROW. Our side of the House thought 
ita good bargain for you yesterday, as it oper- 
ated against us, and F think you ought to let it 
stand to-day. s 

Mr. COBB. My side thought so, too, yester- 
day; but we do not think so to-day. [Laughter] 

r. FLORENCE, when his name was called, 
said: I am paired off with Mr. Hickman for a 
week upon all votes, except those which involve 
no political question; but, by the arrangement of 
friends, Mr. Wurretey has been substituted in 
my place for to-day, in reference to all questions 
concerning the clection of a Printer. Whether this 
vote docs or not relate to the clection of a Printer, 
Tecan hardly determine; and therefore I donot know 
whether I should vote or not. I have some doubt 
about it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Hickman left with me 
a memorandum of his pair with Mr. FLORENCE 
from to-day until the 22d instant. I am willing 
that the pair with Mr. Frorence should be trans- 
ferred to Mr. Wurirriry, and consider him ag 
paired off with Mr. Hickman for the day upon 
all questions. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Then I vote in the affirm- 
ative. 

Mr. GROW. Ido not wonder that my col- 
league is troubled in respect to this matter, for he 
has been troubled all his life. 

Mr. KUNKEL stated that he had been paired 
off by his friends with Mr. Wixpom, until the 
15th instant. ; 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois, when his name was 
called, said: I understand that this is a motion to į 
postpone the election of a Printer, witha view to go | 
into the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, to take up the Post Office deficiency bill. 
I wish to say to gentlemen upon the other side of 
the House, that it is very generally understood 
upon this side of the House [cries of ‘* Order!’’] 
that we are not willing to go into the election of a 
Printer to-day, [renewed ery of “‘Order!?’] and 
do not intend to do it. We desire to go into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union |! 
upon the Post Office bill, and to-morrow, at twelve | 


o'clock, immediately after the reading of the |; 
Journal, we shall be willing to take a vote upon | 


of a Printer I am to-day, as 


the election of a Printer. 
Mr. NIBLACK, when his. name was called, | 
said: Upon all questions relating to the election 


; I was yesterday, 
paired off with Mr. Verner. 

Mr. STRATTON siated that he was paired off 
with Mr. Simms upon the question of the election 
of a Public Printer. 

Mr. MALLORY stated that he was paired off 
with Mr. Hatt uponall votes relating to the elec- 
tion of a Printer. 

The result was then announced, as above re- 
corded. 

Mr. HILL. Tmove that the House do now 
adjourn; and upon that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Georgia what is the object of a mo- 
tion to adjourn? I propose, if you will allow one 
vote upon the election of a Pripter now, to then 
go into the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union upon the Post Office deficiency bill, 
and dispose of it. 

Mr. HILL. The object is to secure a full at- 
tendance of members. We have not such an 
attendance here to-day. For some reason or other, 
some members who vote with me for Printer are 
not in attendance. I have nothing to conceal about 
my motives. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Members are absent upon 
their own responsibility, I imagine. 

Mr. HILL.. We can have a vote for Printer 
to-morrow. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. I merely desire to 
say, that a dispatch has been received from an 
absent member, who is detained by missing a 
train, but who will be here to-morrow. 

Mr. SHERMAN. This subject of theelection 
of a Public Printer is not worth an adjournment 
over onc hour; I hope we shall perfect our organ- 
ization, and then go on with our business. 

Mr. HILL. I shall insist upon my motiox# 

Mr. GARTRELL. I call for the yeas and 
nays upon it. 

r. LEAKE. Irise to a question of order. 
It is, that a motion to adjourn is not debatable. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Iwas aboutto sug- 
gest—[cries of ‘Order !’? “ Order!”] I am not 
debating the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon order- 
ing the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Tunderstood the gentle- 
man from Ohio moved to suspend the rules in 
order to go into the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh! no. 

The SPEAKER. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. What I desire to 
say is this. [Cries of “Order!” **Order!?’] 

he yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 28, nays 139; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Ashmore, Bocock, Bonham, Burch, 
Curry, Edmundson, Florence, Hamilton, Hill, Jackson, 
Keitt, Landrum, McQueen, McRae, Montgomery, Laban T. 
Moore, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Noell, Quaries, 
Reagan, Reynolds, Rust, Taylor, Vallandigham, Vance, 
Webster, and Woodson—28. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Allen, 
Alley, Thomas L. Anderson, Avery, Babbitt, Barksdale, 
Barrett, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, 
Brayton, Briggs, Bristow, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnett, 
Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, 
Case, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, Cobb, John Coch- 


| rane, Colfax, Conkling, Cooper, James Craig, Curtis, Da- 


vidson, H. Winter Davis, Jolm G. Davis, Reuben Davis, 
Dawes, De Janette, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Ed- 
wards, Ely, Etheridge, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Fouke, 
Frank, Garnett, Gartrell, Gilmer, Gooch, Grow, Guriey, 
Hale, Hardeman, Haskin, Hatton, Helmick, Hoard, Hous- 
ton, Humphrey, Hutchins, Jenkins, Jones, Junkin, Franeis 
W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kilgore, Killinger, Lamar, 
Larrabee, DeWitt C. Leach, Leake, Lee, Logan, Loomis, 
Lovejoy, Marston, Etbert S. Martin, Maynard, McClernand, 
McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Miles, Millson, Millward, 
Moorhead, Morrill, Morse, Nelson, Nixon, Palmer, Pen- 
dleton, Pettit, Peyton, Phelps, Porter, Potter, Pryor, Riggs, 
Christopher Robinson, James C. Robinson, Royee, R fin, 
Schwartz, Seott, Sherman, Singleton, William, Smith, 
Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, Stevenson, Stokes, Theaker, 
s, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, 

», Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, BHibu B. Wash- 
burne, Wells, Winslow, Wood, and Woodruff—139. 


So the House refused to adjourn. 


Mr. BARKSDALE. On Thursday. last the 
other side of the House was not ready to go into 
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a : ; i 
an election for Printer, and without any objec- |; 
tion being made upon this side of the House, the !! 


election was postponed until yesterday. Yester- 
day there were two ballots without an election; 
and J frankly say.to the other side of the House, 
that we are not ready for a vote for Printer to- 
day; that we are not willing to go into an election 
now; because of the’absence of gentlemen upon 
this side of the House, who will be here to-mor- 
row, and because, as has been suggested to me 
by the gentleman. from Virginia, (Mr. Smrru,] of 


a misapprehension upon the part of one gentle- 
man from Maryland. I propose, then, by unan- 
imous consent, that the rules be suspended, and 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union upon the |; 
Post Office bill, and that we go into the election |; 
ofa Printer to-morrow immediately after the read- 
ing of the Journal, and a call of the House. i 

‘Mr. CURTIS. We havea special order to- 
morrow at one o’clock. . 
~ Mr. BARKSDALE. We can pass over that 
until a ballot has been taken. I then move that 
the rules be suspended, and that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, with a view of taking up the 
Post Office appropriation bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I simply wish to say, that 
if it is the understanding that to-morrow we shall 
at once, and without any more delay or excuse, 
dispose of this printing business, I, for one, shall 
not object. ; 

Mr. BARKSDALE. There will be no objec- | 
tion after a call of the House, so as to allow gen- | 
tlemen an opportunity to be here. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Very well; if that is the | 
understanding. 

Mr. BarKsDALE’s motion was then agreed to. 


APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Before the House resolves | 
itself into the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, I ask the unanimous consent 
of the House to introduce three annual appropria- 
tion bills, with a view to have them printed and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 

There being no objection, the following bills 
were severally read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Witole on the state 
of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 

A. bill making appropriations for the payment 
of invalid and other pensions of the United States 
for the year ending 30th June, 1861; À 

A bill making appropriations for the support 
of the Military Academy for the year ending 30th 
June, 1861; and 

A bill making appropriations for the consular 
and diplomatic expenses of the Government for 
the year ending 30th June, 1861. 


POST OFFICE DEFICIENCY BILL. 


The rules were suspended, and the House re- 
solved itself into the Committee of the Whole | 
on thestate of the Union, (Mr. Grow in thechair,) 
and resumed the consideration of the act (H. R. 
No. 1) making appropriations to defray the defi- 
ciencies in the appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending 
30th June, 1859, and in part for the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 
1860; the question being on Mr. Poetps’s amend- 
ment to Mr. Warron’s amendment to the follow- 
ing amendment of the Senate: 

“And be it further enacted, That the Superintendent of | 
the Public Printing be required to procure the printing of | 
the Post Office blanks by contract, atter thirty days’ public 
notice, and to award such contract, for the usual period of 
Post Office contracts, to the bidder who offers to print the 
said blanks at the greatest per centum deduction trom the | 
prices authorized to be paid by law for the printing of the | 
Executive Departments; and that ail laws or parts of laws 
now in force in relation to the printing of post bills or Post 
Office blanks be, and the same are hereby, repealed.” 

Mr. PHELPS, by unanimous consent, with- | 
drew his amendment to the amendment. | 
_Mr. QUARLES. I desire to ask an explana- | 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to | 
the gentleman from Tennessee that no debate is 


in order without an amendment. 
Mr. QUARLES. Well, move to amend by | 
striking out of the Senate’s amendment all after 
the word “ blanks.”. I merely wish to state to i 
the committee the condition of certain classes of | 
the public creditors under this bill, and to know | 


i 


| one of the amendments of the Senate, it is that the 


| the contractor, and the wrong will be done to. the 


; the Post Office scrip, they should be required to 


i The committee has voted, I believe, on the fifth 


what it provides for. In the State of Tennessee, 
nearly all of this Post Office scrip 1s owned by the | 
three principal banks—the Union Bank, the Plant- 
ers’ Bank, and the State Bank. They have dis- 
counted the notes of the contractors, and hold Post 
Office scrip as collateral security, If ] understand 


interest shall only be paid to thé contractors. Now, 
the bank will collect the interest on the note from 


contractor, whereas the bank will lose nothing by 
it. My object is to know whether the contractor 
can, under this amendment, come to the Depart- 
ment for the interest which he had to pay to the 
bank? It would be doing to the contractors of 
my State a manifest injustice if, after having been 
forced to discount their notes, and hypothecate 


pay interest to the banks, and receive none from 
the Government. The Governmentis the wrong- 
doer. They failed to provide for this branch of 
the public service; and, most certainly, should not 
compel the contractors to pay interest on their 
notes to the banks, and then refuse to reimburse 
them. In justice to them, I ask for an explana- 
tion of this provision. 

Mr. PHELPS. I will answer the inquiry pro- 
pounded by the gentleman from Tennessee. Under 
the provision of the billasithas now been adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union—concurring in the Senate amendment, nd 
so in the original bill—these Post Office certificates 
would be paid to the holders. These were the 
terms on which the certificates were issued. ‘The 
amount was to be paid on the surrender of the 
certificate; and where assignment is made, the 
paymant is to be made to the assignee. By the 

ill, interest is provided to be paid to the contract- 
ors themselves. The banks will be able to pre- 
sent to the Department the certificates which they 
hold, and to reecive the amount appearing on the 
face of the certificates. The interest that willhave | 
become duc on deferred payments willbe credited 
or paid to the contractors, and tothemalone. The 
banks, as in the case stated by the gentleman from 
Tennessee, have already collected the interest on 
the notes as they discounted them. 

Mr. QUARLES. I am perfectly satisficd with 
the explanation of the gentleman. My only ob- 
ject was to know whether, in that state of the } 
case, the contractors could get the interest allowed 
them. . 

Mr. PHELPS. Most certainly. The interest 
will be paid to them, and to them alone. 

The question was taken on the amendment. of 
Mr. QuarLes; and it was rejected. : 

Mr. FLORENCE. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Puetrs] referred on Saturday to the 
fact, that if this amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. There is no amendment 
pending. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I movetoamendtheamend-. 
ment by reducing it $1,000. 

Mr. WINSLOW. [rise to a point of order. 


section, and no motion to amend that section is 
in order. : 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The committee has not 
yet voted on striking out. | 

Mr. WINSLOW. I understood that thai was | 
the last vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the amendment of 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. QuarLes}] 
was to strike out all after the word ‘‘ blanks.” , 

Mr, WINSLOW. Then I misunderstood the 
question. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Frorence} now moves to amend 
by reducing the amount $1,000. On that the | 
kentleman from Pennsylvania is entitled to the | 

oor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
There is no $1,000, nor any other sum mentioned 
intheamendment of the gentleman from Vermont, 
and the amendment of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania is therefore not in order, 

Mr. WALTON, I ask leave to withdraw my 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the amendment was 
withdrawn. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I renew the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Vermont, to strike 
out all in the Senate amendment after the word | 
“blanks.” During the debate on Saturday, the | 


I rise to a point of order. |! 


| to the Senate. 


gentleman from 
if the Senate amendments were adopted by the 
House, there would be a saving of about seventy 
per cent. in the printing of the Post Office blanks; 
and I then suggested that the saving might be about 
thirty percent. While I donot change my position, 
in regard to the course of the Senate as pursued on 
this appropriation bill, I feel’it due to myself and 
the House to say that I have made a thorough in- 
vestigation of the subject, and believe that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri was nearer right than I was. 
The Post Office blanks are printed by a peculiar 
process, unlike other printing. The contractor 
for the printing of the Post Office blanks has, by 
a series of experiments, adopted a peculiar size of 
paper, a peculiar form of plates, and an exceed- 
ingly large press, adapted to that work and to no 
other work. He has invested some ten or twelve 
thousand dollars in enabling him to perform the 
work efficiently at a very much reduced price, and 
perhaps at a lower price than it can be done for 
by anybody else in the country. Further than 
that, it is due to truth to say that, while I object 
to the contract syStem generally, because it im- 
poses a burden on labor, because, if the contractor 


| fails, the laboring man has to suffer for it, in this 


instance, the machinery adapted to the purpose, 
the character of the plates, the form of the paper, 
and the size of the presses, all enable this con- 
tractor to do the work cheaply, and without being 
subjected to the burden which is generally imposed 
on people who do work by contract; and I believe 
that the competition would be between this person 
and, perhaps, one other. They are the only per- 
sons who have the facilities to do the work. 

T consider it to be due to mysclf, duc to the gen- 
ileman from Missouri, [Mr. Puerrs,] after the 
declaration which he made, and due to truth, what- 
ever there may be involved in the matter, that I 
should say this much. But, sir, I shall continue to 
vote against this amendment, as I had before indi- 
cated, for the reason that I think the Senate ought 
not to place upon the appropriation bills these 
propositions of independent legislation. 1 wish 
to maintain the right and dignity of the House, 
by insisting that the appropriation bills shall come 
down to us as pure and simple as they are sent 
I, however, as I remarked, felt it 
due to myself to say this much in reference to the 
position 1 oceupicd on Saturday. 

Mr. PHELPS. 4 find that Í was mistaken on 
Saturday last in attributing to the gentleman from 
New York {[Mr. Spixwer] the introduction of a 
provision into the Post Office appropriation bill at 
the last session, which provided. that these Post 
Office blanks should be let out to the lowest bidder 
on thirty days’ advertisement. ‘That provision 
was adopted on motion of the gentleman from 


| Indiana, [Mr. Cotrax.] The objection was raised 


that the proposition was in violation of the pro- 
vision which forbids the introduction of indc- 
pendent legislation into a general appropriation 
bill; but so desirous were the House to adopt this 
reform that the amendment was agreed to without 
division. 

I now call the attention of the committee to the 
law under which the printing of these Post Office 
blanks is performed. It is this: 

€ There shall be paid for printing the post-bills at the rate 
of one dollar per thousand sheets, and at the rate of ten 
dollars per thousand for printing parchments; but nothing 
shall be allowed for altering post-bills when the alteration 
consists in the mere change of a postmaster’s name; and 
nothing herein contained shall prevent the heads of Exeeu- 
tive Departments from employing printers out of the city of 
Washington to execute such printing for any of said De- 
partments as may be required for use out of Washington, 
when the same can be executed ciscwhere as cheap as at 
the rates herein specified, increased by the cost of trans- 
porting the printed matter to the State or States where 
such matter may be required for use in the publie service.” 

The printing of these Post Office blanks has 
sometimes been executed by the Public Printer 
in the city of Washington; at other times it has 
been executed by parties outside the city, under 
the authority given in the clause I have read. 

Į said last week thai the adoption of the amend- 
ment now under consideration would effect a 
saving of sixty or seventy per cent, in the cost of 
this class of printing. [am aware of the manner 
in which this printing has heretofore been exe- 
cuted—that when the Public Printer has had the 
contract for this work from the Post Office De- 
partment, he has sub-contracted the performance 
of the work, at a heavy discount percentage; and 
that when the Post Office Department has con- 
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tracted for the work with some person outside | 
the city-—as, for instance, with some person in 
the city of Philadelphia—the person holding the | 
contract has almost invariably relet the work, at 
a discount of some sixty or scventy per cent. on 
the price contracted for by that Department. 
know that this class of work can be done for about 
that rate of discount on the prices which the De- | 
partment is compelled to pay under the law as it 
now exists. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Fiorence was 
disagreed to. 

Mr. WALTON. 
ment: 

Strike out all of the Senate’s fifth amendment after the 
word “ that,” and insert the folowing : 

That for all Post Office bianks ordered on and after the 
30th day of February, instant, the existing compensation 
provided by law shail be allowed, deducting therefrom sev- 
enty per centum, i 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment will put the | 
matter precisely upon the ground stated by the | 
gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Purrys.] The 
gentleman says the effect of the amendment of | 
the Senate will be to save seventy per cent. of the 
expense of printing these Post Office blanks; now, 
let us fix it by law, that that amount shall be de- 
ducted. I understand, from one familiar with 
the contract system, that, under the amendment 
of the Senate, the Superintendent of Printing may 
put $30,000 into his own pocket for every $20,000 
saved to the Government. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. Iam opposed tothe amend- 
mentof the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. War- 
Ton,| as well as to the amendment of the Senate, 
not upon the merits of either offthem, but be- 
cause I consider them out of time and out of place. 
T wish now upon the threshold, that the House 
shall not consent to any of these amendments 
containing independent tegislation, put forward | 
in this way. Ifa bill shall be introduced into 


I offer the following amend- 


the House, making the provision which is now |; 
i some plausible objection. 


before us, I shall be ready cheerfully to sustain 
it. But, sir, my judgment approves the position 
taken by the Committee of Ways and Means. I | 


D 


| on the following amendment of the Senate: 


| by striking out the words “ 10th of April,” and 


think it is time that we should put a stop to amend- || 


ments of this character to appropriation bills;and | 
I therefore hope the amendment will be voted 
down, $ 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I ask the | 


entleman from Vermont [Mr. Watton] to mod- |! 
ify his amendment so that it shall read, ‘not less |! 
|; great abuse, (the public printing,) demands still 
|; more emphatically redress and retrenchment. We 
| have had the expericnee of England in this thin 
i| for two or three centuries. 


than seventy per cent.” 

Mr. WAL C'ON. Imust respectfully decline 
so to modify my amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I move to 


amend the amendment of the gentleman from ij 
i rience before them, the English Parliament delib- 


Vermont, by striking out the last two lines. 
Mr. MAYNARD. 
der. The amendment of the gentleman from 


Vermont is, as I understand it, an amendment to |) 
the Scnate amendment, and therefore an amend- || 
ment in the second degree, which is as far as our |i 


rules will allow us to go. 
The CHAIRMAN. 


amendment of the gentleman from Vermont is, ; 
therefore, an amendment in the first degree. 
Mr. MAYNARD. ‘That is the very point to | 
which I have risen. 
from the Senate isan amendment, and that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Vermont is 
therefore an amendment in the second degree. 
The CHAIRMAN. 


point of order, , 


Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I have but |! 
The Senate have already |; 
adopted a measure which I think is a good one. || 


a single word to say. 


{Í have no idea that, if the House adopts the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Vermont, the Senate 
would accept that, and we should lose the whole | 
provision. 


withdraw my amendment. 


The question was taken upon Mr. Warron’s |. sft 
i; comes up separately, vote agamst it even then. 


amendment; and it was disagreed to. 
Mr. WINSLOW. I move to strike out the | 
fifth section. ` 
Mr. LEAKE. That strikes out the whole of.: 
the Senate amendment. Lask whether the motion | 
of the gentleman from North Carolina is not equiv 
alent to a motion to disagree ? 


I rise to a question of or- |; k ] 7 
' took it away, sir, from even the sovereign of the 


The Chair will state to H 
the gentleman that the amendment of the Senate |: 
is the original text before the committec, and the |j 


I think the matter sent to us |) 


The Chair overrules the |: 


I am in favor of the Senate amend- |; 
ment, and therefore hope the amendment of the |: 


gentleman from Vermont will be voted down. F|; the I 
: will find some'of the gentlemen who make this 


i! penditure-which I undertake to say is attended |i 
| with no commensurate advantage to the masses 


| nent and appropriate than a preposition to curtail | 


i: briefly express my concurrence in the amendment | 
ii of the Senate, with no purpose of making a speech, | 
à 


| takes precedence of it. 


| lege is an enormous-abuse, which clamorous! y 


The CHAIRMAN. Itis. 

Mr. LEAKE. I move to agree to the amend- | 
ment of the Senate; and I insist that my motion 
iam im favor of the Sen- 
ate amendment. I make my motion to agree, be- 
cause I deem parliamentary courtesy to the other 
House demands it at our hands. i 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from North 
Carolina moves to strike out the Senate amend- 
ment. The gentleman from Virginia moves to 
agree to the Senate amendment, and insists that 
his motion takes precedence. The Chair holds 
that between agreement and disagreement the mo- 
tion to agree would take precedence. 

Mr. LEAKE. I hold that the motion to strike 
out is equivalent to a motion to disagree. I also 
hold that the motion to strike out is not courtéous 
to the Senate in a parliamentary point of view. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will put the 
motion first upon the motion to agree. 

Mr. WINSLOW., I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. PHELPS. I suggest, then, to the gentle- 
man from Virginia to withdraw his motion, and 
let the committee vote on the usual question of con- 
currence. 

Mr. LEAKE. I withdraw my motion, 
The Senate amendment was concurred in. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs 


Add as a new section : 

Sec. 6. And beit further enacted, 'That from and after the 
10th day of April next, the franking privilege be, and the 
same is hereby, totally abolished; and that all laws and 
parts of laws authorizing the receiving or sending any mat- 
ter through the mails free of postage, be, and the same are 
hereby, repealed. 

Mr. PRYOR. I move to amend that section 
in licu thereof, inserting the words ‘4th of 
March.” 

Mr. Chairman, there never was an abuse against į 
the redress of which its partisans did not urge 
i Wherefore, I am not | 
surprised now to find that there are gentlemen 
upon this floor who can produce specious pretexts 
of argument against the abolition of the franking 
privilege. Unquestionably, sir, this franking priv- 


i 
calls for reduction at the earliest instant; an abuse | 
which not only involves an annual expenditure | 
of millions of dollars, but which, by virtue of a | 


sort of family compact and affinity with another 


> 


a 


[é 


Í 
1 
About thirty years | 
ago, upon argument, and with the light of expe- | 

i 
crately determined to abandon this privilege. They | 


empire. I tell my colleague [Mr. Miruson] that 
it was abolished there without any consequential 
evil effect upon popular liberty. 

In the report of the Postmaster General, Mr. 

hairman, it is determined that the existence of 
this privilege—a privilege for members alone and | 
not for the people—costs the Government an- 
nually about $4,500,000. Here, then, is an ex- 


of the people. How do we employ this franking 
privilege, except in the circulation of speeches 
which are never read,and in the distribution of 
seeds which never come up? I say that the ob- 
jection made against the abolition of the franking 
privilege is specious. By that I mean to say, 
with all respect, that it is insincere, as urged 
against this amendment of the Senate. Itis said 
that it is not pertinent and germane. I put it to; 
the House, what amendment can be more perti- 


the expenditures of the Post Office Department, 
upon a bill which proposes to provide means for | 
the service of that Department? Yes, sir, I say |; 
that it is‘a specious, an insincere objection. You || 


objection now, will, hereafter, if the question 


If we ever come to the consideration of the ques- 
tion on its merits, when these gentlemen will be 
deprived of this pretext, they will vote against 
the abolition of the franking privilege. 1 thus 


° 


Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman; 
Tam one of those who will not seek to take refuge 
in congressional courtesy. {tis nota matier of 
consequence to me; whether we treat the Senate 
courteously or not, by refusing to agree to these 
amendments; or whether itis courteous to us’for 
the Senate to put such inappropriate amendments 
upon an appropriation bill. Nor am I one of 
those who will say, at a future time, that I will 
vote for the abolition of the franking privilege. 
I will not vote for it now, nor Will I vote for it at 
any timé. I will never vote for it, sir, unless my 
district instructs me to do it. It is the single 
stream flowing from this great fountain in the 
District of Columbia, which affords advantage to 
the people I have the honor to represent upon this 
floor. {am for retrenchment and reform, when 
the subject comes properly before us, and I am 
particularly in favor of retrenchment and reform 
of abuses here by political speculators and others 
who infest this Capitol. Do not let us retrench 
upon the rights of the people. Do not let us com- 
mence our reform by refusing this franking priv- 
ilege to the people of our districts; let us continue 
the means to our people by which they will con- 
tinue to ascertain the proceedings of their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. : 

This is not the reformation I am in favor of. It 
is supposed, according to the philosophy of our 
Government, that this is the great center of light; 
but whether it be or not, that is, as I said, the 
philosophy of6ur Government; and itis supposed 
that the Congress of the United States radiates the 
political light which is disseminated to, and which 
illuminates the rest of this great Government of 
ours. It is true that many of us are but lesser 
lights, but twinkling stars; and, perhaps, some of 
us opaque bodies; yet there is hght that emanates 
from this Capitol, and which should go to the dis- 
tricts we have the honor to represent; and the only 
way it can gel loa vast number of my constitu- 
ents is through the operation of the franking priv- 
ilege. I am, therefore, opposed to this so-called 
reformation and retrenchment. 

Mr. DAWES. I wish to amend the amend- 
ment of the Senate by adding thereto the follow- 
ing: ' ; 

Provided, That the publishers of newspapers and peri- 
odicals may send. to cach other from their respective offices 
of publication, free of postage, one copy of each publica- 
tion. 5 

As the law now stands, newspapers have their 
exchanges passed through the mails free of post- 
age. If the Senate amendment prevails, as it is 
now drawn, all these newspapers will be obliged 
to pay postage upon the exchanges. 

Mr. BURNETT. I will say to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, that if he will examine the 
provisions of the law which authorizes the ex- 
change of newspapers through the mails free of 
postage, and the Senate amendment, he will find 
that the Senate amendment will not interfere with 
that law atall. It is an independent statute. 

Mr. DAWES. Iam quite sure the gentleman 
from Kentucky is mistaken. My amendment cer- 
tainly can do no harm, and will leave nothing open 
for construction. If I read aright the amend- 
ment of the Senate, it provides that no matter shall 
hereafter pass through the mails free of postage, 
Such is my understanding of the amendment. If 
it is open to any other construction, certainly this 

roviso can do no harm; and I have only to say, 


i in behalf of the amendment, that the consequence 


of the adoption of the Senate amendment will be 
to extinguish all the country newspapers in the 


| United States, and leave only those large papers 


in the city; and if the newspaper press 1s to be a 
fourth estate in this country, then it will come 
also to be a ruling power in the cities. Therefore 
I hope that every member of the House whois in 


; favor of preserving the franking privilege, as well 
| as those who are opposed to it, will vote for my 


amendment, for, inthe conference which must be 
had upon this bill, no one can tell in what shape 
it will come from the committec of conference, and 
we may be led to the alternative either to vote 
against the whole bill, or else to vote for the abo- _ 
lition of the franking privilege in. the form pre- 


; sented to us in the Senate amendment. 


I have offered the amendment in good faith, and 
I hope the attention of the House will be drawn 
to it, and that they. will see it passed. 

Mr. REAGAN. I agree with the gentleman 
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from. Massachusetts in the‘ supposition that the 
Senate amendment will abolish the franking priv- 
ilege, in- reference to newspapers sent from the 
office of publication, as well a8 to all other matter; 
but [disagree with him in the proposition that the 
newspaper exchanges constitute a class of ex- 
changes’which should be exentpt from the impo- 
sition of postage. Ido not see any reason why 
a bonus should be given to any particular class of || 
interests inthis country. Ido not understand that | 
there is anything’in the nature of things which 
renders it proper that newspaper editors should 
be exempt from the payment of postage, any more 
than there‘is that other interests should have the 
same privilege. I know that newspapers have a | 
ower; that that power is often felt politically. 
Phe very fact, however, that it has a potential 
influence over political-parties, and over persons | 
acting in political capacities, renders it necessary |i 
that. the power should be guarded with some de- 
gree of jealousy; and I would no more exempt 
newspapers from the payment of postage than I 
would exempt any private citizen in the country || 
from the payment of postage upon all matter sent 
through the mails by them. The theory and 
object of the establishment of the Post Office De- 
partment was that it should be self-sustaining; that 
we should not call upon the general ‘Treasury to 
pay the expense of carrying communications over 
the post routes of the country. I do not know that 
there is. any more obligation resting upon Con- 
gress'to provide for paying the postage of private 
citizens or newspaper editors, than there is to pro- 
vide for the payment of the transportation. of any 
article of necessity or luxury which may be con- 
veyed to them. | 
While I agree with the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts as to the construction of the Scnate 
amendment, [ hope his amendment will not be 
adopted, because I want to see this franking priv- 
ilege abolished entirely now, and leave it to future 
consideration to determine whether any modifi- 
cation ‘of such repeal ought to be made, 


} 


Mr. WINSLOW. T propose to amend the f 


amendmentof the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
‘because I would like to preserve the whole law of 
1852, of which the amendment of the gentleman | 
from Massachusetts is a part. I thercfore move | 
to add thereto the following, which is the re- 
mainder of that law: 


« And may also send to each actual subscriber, inclosed 
in their publications, bills and receipts for the same, free of 


postage. The publishers of weekly newspapers may send jį 


to each actual subscriber within the county where they are | 
printed and published, one copy thereof free of postage.” 


t 


That covers both the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts and myself. I agree 
with him, that the true construction of the Senate 
amendment is to abolish the law of 1852. My 
own opinion, however, is, that it is unwise to 
abolish the franking privilege, and I will vote ji 
against the whole proposition. Edo not think we 
have a right to make a question’on the Senate 
ingrafting general, legislation on appropriation 
bills. That is our own rule or practice. I had 
supposed that the law was so, until the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Burnett] showed the other 
day that it was otherwise. I suppose that the 
practice grew up under the construction given to 
the 81st rule. But however that may be, the 
House decided last year that the Senate had a 
right to ingraft general legislation on appropri- | 
ation bills. Still, this whole affair shows the 
impolicy of doing so. Who is it that is to be 
supposed to know anything about the franking 

rivilege? Nobody but the Committee on the 

ost Office and Post. Roads. The matter should 
go to that committee, and they should advise us 
what todo. But here we sce an amendment at- 
tached by the Senate to an appropriation bill, the 
effect of which none of us knew until it was ex- 
amined, abolishing not only our franking privi- 
lege, but also the privilege enjoyed by the news- 

apers in the matter ef their exchanges, f 
r I am opposed to the abolition of the franking 
privilege, but I am always. open to conviction; 
and if a law on the subject be rought before us, | 
I will come to its consideration with my mind as 
little biased as possible. Like Falstaff, I give 
no reason on compulsion. I make no criticiem 
whatever on the course of the Senate in this mat- 
ter; but it seems to be ungracious to say-to con- 
tractors, whose debts we all acknowledge, that 


1 


i 


t 


| setts; and I shall opposeall amendments that tend, 


f 


we will pay those debts, provided members of 
Congress give up the franking privilege bestowed 
upon them many years ago. i ; 

This franking privilege is coeval with the Gov- 
ernment. The policy was introduced under the 
old Confederation; and after the Constitution was 
adopted, Congress contented itself with adopting, 
for the present, the laws of the Confederation. 
The very next session of Congress, however, 
they extended the franking privilege to the Comp- | 
troller, the Auditors, and other high officers of the 
Government. It was not till 1792 that they went 
on and adopted the whole policy of the Confed- 
eration in that regard; and the franking privilege 
has existed from that time down to the present. 
Since I have been in Congress, various move- 
ments have becn made toward its abolition; but 
they have always been by amendments attached 
to appropriation bills, and never by independent | 
measures that could be fully and fairly debated. 

Thinking the measure unwise in every point of 
view, politically and socially, I should, as at pres- 
ent advised, vote against it, even though there | 
were a law expressly framed for the purpose; but | 
the evil of legislating in this manner is so great, | 
that J cannot consent in any vay to aid it. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Hinois. I desire to oppose 
ihe amendment of the gentleman from Massachu- 


in any way, to make this Senate provision at all 
| palatable to the House. I am opposed to the abo- 
lition of the franking privilege. There is a por- 
tion of the privilege which, if it were in my power, 
I would abolish; and that is, the franking of writ- | 
ten communications. That; Mr. Chairman, is the | 
privilege of the member. I desire no perquisites 
of that kind; and, so far as that is concerned, I 

am willing that it should be abolished. But there 
| is another branch of the franking privitege which 
I am not willing, by my vote, to abolish; that is, 
| the privilege of the people, It is the privilege of 
| our constituents to know what we are doing; and 
if it be estimated by gentlemen that we make 
trashy speeches to be sent out to the people, or to 
be put upon the record, then so much the greater 
is it our duty to put it within the power of the 
people to adjudge upon them; and if we have been 
making a record here which is unbecoming the 

Representatives of a great people, then they will 
| know it, and send men here who can make a record 
| that ought to be preserved. It is their right; and 
they demand thatof us. Gentlemen are mistaken 
in assuming that, by the abolition of the franking 
privilege, we should have less labor to perform. 
Our constituents demand, and they will have, this 
portion of the public record that we make by 
the reporters. And whether we send it to them 
through the mails free of charge or not, they de- 
| mand it, and we will have to send it to them, 

Mr. BURNETT. IJwould like toask the gen- 
tleman from Hlinois a question. I would like him } 
to tell this committee how much of the reports, as 
made by our reporters, the people get by means 
of the franking privilege ? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois. Tam glad the gen- 
tleman has asked me that question. Ifthe people 
do not get the reports as made, they ought to. 
Every speech made, and every word uttered here, 
is a matter of record made officially by our re- 
porters; and if gentlemen send out speeches that 
are not part of the record, they send something as 
a record that is not a true record, and they ought | 
not to do it. Itis the record that the people de- 
mand, and that they will have, whether they pay 
one, five, or ten centsin the way of postage. The 
constituents of members will and do demand of 
them this information. Itis public record, and 
they will have it, whether they pay for it or not | 
in the way of postage. 

Mr. WADE. I desire to ask the gentleman 
this question: whether it is not his opinion that 
we pay cnough for the transportation of the mails 
to cover all the extra matter that is franked? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Minois. I was saying, 
Mr. Chairman, that it is this part of the public 
records that the pcople get through the exercise 
of the franking privilege. It is that by which 
they try us on the stump; and it is thatby which 
they will adjudge us as public men. The presi- 
dential campaign is approaching; and it is through 
the exercise of the franking privilege that the 
eople will be enabled to try the men who may 
e proposed as the persons to preside over this 


li 


| 
F 
| 
| 
| 
1 
{ 
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Confederacy. I hope that my colleagues—and I 
| believe that such is their sentiment—will go with 
| me in voting against the abolition of the franking 
| privilege, on this ground and this principle. If 
our political principles and course are right, the 
people can and will soadjudge them. Tf the prin- 
ciples and course of our opponents are right, the 
people will so adjudge, and will defeat us. 

(Here the hammer fell.) 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the 


J 


1 


i| amendment proposed by the gentleman from 


North Carolina {Mr. Winstow] to the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. Dawes.] 

Mr. DAWES. JT accept the amendment of the 
gentleman from North Carolina, as a modification 
of mine. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the question is on 
the amendment of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, as modified. 

Mr. AVERY. I move to amend the amendment 
of the Senate by inserting in the last line the words 
“all newspapers.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have offered this amendment 
for the purpose of saying a word or two in behalf 
of the amendment which has been put upon this 
bill by the Senate, abolishing the franking privi- 
lege.” I am in favor of that amendment. Jam in 
favor of it because it would save about eighteen 
| hundred thousand dollars per annum of the public 
| expenditures, as I learn from the report of the 
Postmaster General, in the transportation of the 
mails; but more especially am I in favor of it, 
because it would, in my judgment, strike a fatal 
blow at one ofthe great evils which has grown up 
under this system of franking, to wit: the public 
printing, about which we have heard such charges 
of extravagance and corruption. That is one of 
the chief reasons why I shall vote in favor of the 
abolition of the franking privilege. : 

Gentlemen say this is one of the rights of our 
constituents through which they receive informa- 
tion of what is passing in this Capitol, of which 
they ought not to be deprived. Sir, I do not look 
upon the matter in that light. It would certainly 
save millions of dollars now expended in printing 
books which are never read, and which are of no 
benefitto any one. It is at this book business that 
I seek to strike, because it is a discrimination in 
favor of the small minority of our constituents 
who will receive the books, and against the large 
majority who will have to pay the taxes upon the 
public printing just as much as those who get the 
books. Youcannotsend bookstoa tenth, fifteenth, 
or twentieth part of your constituents, and the 
twenty men who do not get the books are there- 
fore taxed that the one man may get his book. 

Now, sir, so far as sending speeches to our 
constituents is concerned, I apprehend the adop- 
tion of the Senate amendment will not militate 
at all against our sending as many speeches to 
our constituents as we now send, or as we may 
choose. We pay for the printing of our speeches 
now. Every speech that is made is paid for by 
every member who sends it to his constituents; 
and it would only be, at furthest, double the ex- 
pense we are now at, to pay the postage on the 
| speeches which we send out. I do not think T 
would send one solitary speech less to my con- 
stituents,.were the franking privilege abolished, 
than I now send. I am willing to pay for the 
printing of them, and I am willing also to pay 
the postage on them. That would be equality; 
that would not be a discrimination in favor of the 
few against the many who do not get them. 

I say that in my judgment the adoption of this 
amendment of the Senate would be striking at a 
great evil, which has grown up under this sys- 
| tem, which gentlemen say is commensurate with 
the existence of our Government, I now call 
upon those who have everywhere, North and 
South, been declaiming against the extravagance 
of the Democratic party, to come forward and lay 
the ax at the root of the tree, and help us to 
bring about this great reform. 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, when the 
/ amendment which has just been passed upon was 
under consideration, I regarded it as compara- 
.tively a matter of small moment, and I should 
have thought it hardly worth while for this House 
to have taken a position in opposition to the other 
branch of the national Legislature, and insisted 
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upon its rejection upon a question merely of pre- 
rogative. But, sir, I regard the amendment which 
is now before the House as one of great impor- 
tance. 

Mr. REAGAN. Irise to a question of order. 
If the gentleman is not opposing the amendment 
of the gentleman from Tennessee, I desire the floor 
for the purpose of doing it. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Iam opposed to that amend- 
ment, as I am opposed to the amendment of the 
Senate. I should not have risen if I had not been 
opposed to both. I regard the question, on this 
Senate amendment, as of vastly more importance 
to my constituents than all the other amendments 
that have been acted upon; and I now oppose the 
amendments to it which are pending, not that 
some of them might not be worth saving, if by 
the adoption of the principal amendment the 
franking privilege should be wrecked, and should 
go by the board; but because I am not willing 
that anything should be put upon this Senate 
amendment that would be likely to insure its 
adoption by the House, or influence a single vote 
in its favor. ? 

Thegentleman from Virginia [Mr. Pryor] says, 
that the only value of this franking privilege is 
to send home speeches to our constituents that are 
never read. Sir, let me say to that gentleman 
that if his tonstituents are of that character, the 
constituency of the whéle northern portion of the 
Confederacy differ from them’ most essentially. 
They are educated, are taught to read, and to un- 
derstand what they read, and they demand read- 
ing matter, they demand information, they demand. 
thorough information of everything that is pass- 
ing in this House. They are acquainted with 
every measure that is under discussion here, and, 
with few exceptions, they are capable of passin 
upon its merits. Let me say again, that aoa 


this franking privilege, and you will create a sen- | 
sation throughout the whole northern States that | 


the adoption of hardly any other measure could. 
They do not look at it as a privilege to members 
here, but they look at it as their own privilege, 
and a privilege which they wish to see preserved. 
And if the members from those States here do not 
give their voices for the preservation of that priv- 
ilege, they will send members here who will. 
Mr. Chairman, I must be excused for having 
made these remarks, for no one gentleman has 
risen from the State from which I come, or from 
the section of country from which J come, to enter 
his protest against this measure. Sir, I think, it 
is duc to New England that some one should ex- 


press, in emphatic terms, the position not only of ! 


New England, but of the whole northern portion 
of this Confederacy, in relation to this important 
question; a position, in my belief, of unhesitating 
opposition to the measure proposed by the Sen- 
ate, and on which we are now to pass. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

‘I'he question was taken on the amendment 
offered by Mr. Aveny, and it was not agreed to. 

Mr. REAGAN. 


Massachusetts, embracing the words ‘the pub- 
lishers of weekly newspapers.’’ I move this 
amendment for the purpose of presenting a view 
of this question which gentlemen scem to have 
overlooked. Itis urged that we should preserve 


the franking privilege to the editors of newspapers | 


for the purpose of disseminating knowledge.. lt 
is said that it is for the interest of newspapers that 
this should be done. Now, I suppose that I feel 
as friendly toward newspapers as anybody else; 


but I feel that this is a branch of business, and not | 
adepartment of Government; that there is no duty | 


in Congress to support newspapers, no obliga- 


tion on our part to compel the people to pay taxes | 
‘There are thou- ! 


for the support of newspapers. 


I move to strike out the last | 
two limes of the amendment of the gentleman from 
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sands of honest farmers and mechanics in my dis- :! 


trict who are not as prosperous as I would like 


to sec them, and I think as much of them as I do | 


of the editors of newspapers. 
as right, as proper, for me to come here and ask 


Would it not be | 


Congress to give them a bonus to make them į 


more prosperous, as it is to give this franking | 
privilege to the editors of newspapers? I ask, 


gentlemen to tell me what principle of right and | 
Justice is there—what principle in our Constitu- | 
tion and theory of Government—which authorizes | 


us to give a bonus to any particular trade or pro- | 


fession? What principle is there under our Gov- 


j sir, in the countr 


ernment authorizing us to tax the people for the 
benefit of editors of newspapers? The people of 
the country when they want a newspaper will 
pay for it. If there are papers that cannot live 
without the poor boon of getting their exchanges 
free of postage, they ought to die. Newspapers 
are not entitled to bonuses from people who do 
not subscribe to them, against their will. Let 
those who want them, subscribe for them, and 
pay for them. It is not a part of the duty of this 
Government to build up and sustain private in- 
terests. Our duty is to perform the legitimate 
functions of this Government under the Consti- 
tution. What constitutional obligations rest upon 
us to support any private interest totally discon- 
nected from the Government of this country? I 
deny that there exists in the Constitution any 
warrant for ws to impose taxes upon the people 
for any such purpose. I believe, sir, that this is 


| one of the insidious evils which are creeping in 


upon the administration of this Federal Govern- 
ment, and affecting its perpetuity. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, it is not pos- 
sible, within the five minutes allowed under the 
rule, to discuss the question now before the com- 
mittee; and I desire simply to state that I concur 
in the argument presented to the House by the 
able and distinguished gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Mituson.| I cannot sce how therc is to be 
a saving of $1,800,000, or of $4,000,000, by cut- 
ting off this franking privilege, which has existed, 
in some form or other, from the very first session 


of Congress. Will the mail carricrs transport the | 


mails for anything less, after the franking priv- 


ilege is abolished? {s not the great expense of || 


transporting the mails incurred without reference 
to this franking privilege? Does it cost the Gov- 
ernment any more to transport five hundred let- 
ters than it does to transport one? I cannot dwell 
upon this idea. 

It may not be important to those who represent 


large cities or populous districts where newspa- | 


pers are abundant, to retain this privilege; but, 
like that from which I come, 
in the interior, where newspapers are not so nu- 
metous, and where many persons are too poor to 
subscribe for them, it is exceedingly, important to 
the people that this privilege should be preserved. 
Itis about the only thing that we have, aside from 
the memories of the past, to remind us of the great 
fact that we have a General Government; for ap- 
propriations of any kind have been rare in favor 
of that section of the country which T have the 
honor to represent. In our hills and in our val- 
leys, when we hear the mail carrier wind his 
merry horn and wake the echoes—when we real- 
ize the idea that 
“He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 
News from all nations humbering at his back,” 

we feel that we have a Government, and that 
that Government is carcful of the interests of the 


people, no matter where they dwell, nor how j 


isolated they may be. 


T maintain, sir, that this Government ts founded 
upon two great ideas: the one, the intelligence of 
the people; and the other, the responsibility of the | 

; Representatives to the people—their constituents. 
| I do not propose that we shall establish common 


schools in every district of the United States, hut 


I do maintain that it is highly important that the | 


people should have information everywhere in 
regard to the conduct of their public servants, and 
that to abolish the franking privilege would be to 


cut off hundreds and thousands of them from those | 


sources of information to which they have long 
been aceustomed, and by means of which they are 
enabled to enforce this accountability. 

I maintain, Mr. Chairman, that this privilege 
ought to be continued. Lf abuses have crept in, 
if errors have existed, cannot the wisdom of Con- 
gress supply a corrective, without abolishing a 
privilege which has been so beneficent in its in- 
fluence upon the public mind? If, sir, we wish 
to reform the expenditures of the Government, 


| why attack a privilege that is not onrs—but that 


of the people, and dear to them? Why not lay 


the ax at the root of the evil at once, and, m- i 


stead of lopping of the franking privilege, curtail 
those enormous expenditures which have been 
incurred in the matter of the public printing it- 
self? 
there is the place, I respectfully submit, we ought 
to apply the remedy. The-franking privilege 1 


There, it seems to me, is the mischief; and | 


but a drop in comparison with the immense mis- 
chief and evils that have grown out of the system 
of public printing which has prevailed in the coun- 
try. If we wish to do anything efficient, we ought 
to apply the remedy to that. 
[Here the hammer fell.] š i 
Mr. REAGAN. I withdraw my amendment. 
Mr. WINSLOW. I object. > 
Mr. Reacan’s amendment was disagreed to. 
Mr. STEVENSON. 1 desire to amend the 
amendment so as to except all public matter 
printed by Congress. I have listened very atten- 
tively to all that has been said upon this subject; 
and as I have rarely troubled the House with any 
suggestions, I desire to say a word or two ‘now 
upon this subject., I am in favor of both of these 
amendments as they came from the Senate. I 
| belong to that sect which goes for the strictest 
construction of the Constitution, and it pained and 
surprised me to hear the latitudinarian construc- 
tion contended for by my honorable friend from 
Virginia, [Mr>Mixuson,] which, it seems to me, 
if carried out practically, would prostitute: and 
pervert this Government of specified and limited 
powers, to every latitudinarian assumption that 
the utmost fancy of man could imagine. If I un- 
derstood my honorable friend, he thought it was 
our duty to furnish the people with light. Why, 
we had better establish universities and schools 
by the Federal Government. In the early days 
of John Quiney Adams, when he undertook to 
ask for the establishment of observatories, the 
Republican Democratic party decried him, and no 
| State was louder against that Federal heresy of 
| the administration of Mr. Adams than the State 
| my honorable friend in part rene: 
| Mr. MILLSON. The gentleman says he un- 
| derstood me to say that it was our duty to furnish 
| 
i 
ii 


| our constituents with light. As I said nothing 
about furnishing light, I beg the gentleman to tell 

i the House what he did understand me to say. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman will ex- 

| cuse me if I misstate his position. It certainly is 
unintentional, 

But the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wiystow] said this franking privilege originated 
with the Government. If I remember the early 

ractice of this Government, the franking privi- 
ege was only allowed from thirty days before to 
thirty days after each session of Congress. Then 
we had no such thing as book making. We had 
then none of these corrupt contingencies which so 
tend to swell the expenditures of this Government, 
| and which the Opposition party have used so in- 
dustriously against the Democratic party. I am 
for cutting off all these abuses. Let us practice 
the strictest economy. Print your own speeches 
and distribute them, and do not tax my people for 
the light and information which your people want. 
I say this privilege is opposed to the whole object 
of this Federal Government. The framers of 
the Constitution néver contemplated the practices 
which now prevail under this Government, not 
only in making books and printing them ad libi- 
tum, to the amount of thousands and millions, 
but in distributing them under our franks. If 
you will abolish the franking privilege, you will 
stop this excess of public printing, the publication 
of books, and their distribution. Such is my opin- 
ion, and [ think it becomes our duty to put the 
ax at the root of the tree now, and sweep away 
not only one of these abuses, but all. 5 

I understand that most of these gentlemen are 
in favor of this reform; but many of them say 
this is nol an opportune time to accomplish it. 
The only argument I have heard alleged against 
it is, that if we adopt this amendment, 1t will 
sanction the practice which the Senate has hitherto 
; adopted, at the close of a session, of putting im- 
| proper amendments upon revenue bills,and which 
| has led to much hasty and imprudent legislation. 
i 
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| This objection does not apply, since full discus- 
| sion is allowed oneachamendment. Several have 


i| been adopted by this House’to the present bill. 
| Let not a false etiquette prevent us from promptly 
| adopting the much-necded salutary reform. 
[Here the hammer fell.} 

| Mr. RUFFIN. I rise for the purpose of op- 
| posing the amendment of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, which, I believe, is to except all the public 
| documents published by Congress. Sir, I am in 
favor of the total abolition of the franking privi- 
‘lege; and I am astonished to hear gentlemen, 
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especially those of the Republican party, and of 
the southern Opposition, rise in their places and 
oppose this reform now. ` Whenever any reform 
is. proposed, they are the first men to oppose it 
here. Ido not care what itis, with them 1t comes 
in the wrong place. They say, why not start a 
reform in something else—in some great expendi- 
ture of the Government? -1 know of no proceed- 
ing which can, be taken by Congress that will 
check a greater expenditure than this. Abolish 
this franking privilege, and the Government here- 
after will not spend hundreds and thousands of 
dollars every year in publishing these books of 
explorations and surveys, which one in a thou- 
sand of our constituents never sev atall,and which 
are never read by those who desee them. Their 
publication daring one Congress cost upwards of 
a million dollars. Iftwe repeal the franking priv- 
ilege, that abuse will be checked immediately. 
Now, a word as to members frankmg speeches. 
The compensation of members of Congress was 
raised a few years ago, and I presume every man 
could now very casily and very willingly would 
pay the postage through the mails on such docu- 
ments as he desires to send to his constituents. I 
have frequently sent to my constituents documents 
not published by the Government, and I have paid | 
the postage on them. I would scorn to put * pub- 
lic document” on-anything which was not of that 
character. And, as to this matter of the circu- 
lation of speeches, it would not cost more than 
double what it does now. We would pay for 
speeches justas we do now, and it is right that we 
should pay the postage on them. And Ido contend 
that those of the Republican party and of the south- 
ern Opposition, who have opposed this reform, | 
have no right to charge extravagance upon the 
Democratic party. Itis not only now, but it has | 
been the case ever since I have been in Congress, 
and Ihave no doubt it will be the case. hereafter, 
that whatever reform is broached, it is alleged to 
come in the wrong place. It is said now that you 
are striking at the rights of the people. This re- 
form is striking at members of Congress, and 
they ought to be struck atin this matter. This 
franking privilege has been prostituted by mem- 
bers of Couples. It is a notorious fact that every 
day thousands and thousands of documents, not 
published by Congress, are sent off by members 
under their frank. A presidential canvass is ap- 
proaching, and the probability is that the mails 
throughout the whole country will be loaded down | 
by these publications sent from Washington. I| 
think the people should get such information as 
they desire through the newspapers, and not rely j 
upon Congressforit. Andsofaras Iam concerned, 
I never heard the first man outside of Congress say 
that this system ought to be continued. On the 
contrary, every man I have heard speak of it, has 
said that the franking privilege ought to be abol- 
ished. They look upon it as a privilege of mem- 
bers of Congress, and not of the people. 
The question was taken on the amendment of 
Mr. Srevenson; and it was not agreed to. 


Mr. SPINNER. -I wish to offer a substitute | 
' for. the section. I shall not say a word upon it, 
but desire a vote upon it in committee. It is to | 
strike out all after the word “that,” and insert ag | 
follows: 

From and after the Ist day of January next, the Post 
Jfhce Department, and all offices or places in or under the 
same, are hereby totally abolished ; and that all Jaws or parts f 
of laws contlicting with this section are hereby repealed. 

Mr. BURNETT. Lam opposed to the amend- | 
ment of the gentleman from New York, (Mr. 
Srivyer.] The Post Office Department is valua- 
ble to the people of the entire country; and if we 
can relieve it from some of the burdens under | 
which it now unjustly labors, it will become, j 
as it was, until within the last six or cight years, | 
self-sustaining, and will cease to be a tax upon | 
any class of our citizens, except those who usc it 
as a means of transmitting intelligence. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be impossible for mc, 
within the space of ‘five minutes, to do justice to 
the amendment of the Senate now under eonsid- 
eration. Í may be permitted to say that the | 
reasons given by some gentlemen for the reten- 
tion of the franking privilege, have struck me as || 
being at least novel. i 
_ Mr. SHERMAN. Irise to a point of order, 
I do so against my friend from Kentucky, sim- 
ply because he is an old member, and can ap- | 


l 
| 
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| by cutting off one of their own privileges; and by 


7 
: i 
preciate my motive. According to the rules of | 
order, the gentleman must confine his remarks to 
opposing the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York. . i 

Mr. BURNETT. Iam going to do that very | 
thing. Pon 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then, I hope we will be 
able to get through with this debaie after a while. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hopes that the 
gentleman from Kentucky willconfinehisremarks | 
to opposition to the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York. . , 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman from Ohio 
must wait till I get to that point. I am laying | 
down my premises, and will then oppose the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky will please allow the rule on the subject to 
be reported here, so that the committee may fally 
understand it. 

The Clerk read the 34th rulc, as follows: 

“No member shall occupy more than one hour in debate 
on apy question in the House orin committee ; buta mem- 
ber reporting the measure under consideration from a com- 
mittee, may open and close the debate: Provided, That 
where debate is closed by order of the House, any member 
shall be allowed, in committee, five minutes to explain any 
amendment he may offer, after which any member who 
shall first obtain the floor shall be allowed to speak five 
minutes in opposition to it, and there shall be no further 
debate on the amendment; but the same privilege of debate 
shall be allowed in favor of and against any amendment 
that may be offered to the amendment; and neither the 
amendment nor an amendment to the amendment shall be 
withdrawn by the mover thereof, unless by the unanimous 
consent of the committee.” 


Mr. BURNETT. It has been contended by | 
gentlemen, that Congress is the great center from 
which the rays of intelligence radiate; that it is 
our duty to cnlighten the people; and this is to | 
be done by means of the franking privilege. Ir | 
this be so, then the privilege now enjoyed by mem- 
bers of Congress ought to be enlarged, and, in- 
stead of confining it to our correspondence and 
the public documents ordered by Congress, we 
ought to be permitted to frank all matter that 
would have a tendency to civilize, Christianize, 
or diffuse useful information among the people. 
Congress ought to establish schools, colleges, and 
universities. Gentlemen who think itis the duty 
of Congress to enlighten the people, ought to adopt || 
an kig means necessary to attain so desirable an 
end. 

Mr. Chairman, I apprehend that no one who | 
holds to a strict construction of the Constitution, 
will, for a moment, agree that gentlemen who hold 
such opinions are right, or that the framers of our 
Government ever contemplated the exercise of 
any such powers by Congress. 

The franking privilege, when first conferred 
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upon members of Congress, was limited to a much 
greater extent than now. It has, in late years, | 
become a fruitful source of abuse and corruption. | 
It has been the means of increasing the expend- | 
itures of the Post Office Department to an enor- 
mous sum. That Department was, until within |! 
the last six or eight years, self-sustaining. We | 
now have to provide for a deficiency in the Depart- | 
ment of $4,000,000 for the present year; and if |, 
we examine the legislation for the last few years, | 
we will find that this deficiency. has been rapidly 
increasing. 

The Postmaster Gencral informs us, that if we 
will abolish this privilege, enjoyed by members 
of Congress, it will save to the Treasury of the 
country, annually, $2,000,000. Then, why not 
abolish it? j 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen tell us they are for 
reform; that they have been sent here to correct 
the abuses of this Administration, and to expose 
its corruptions. If they are in earnest, I call upon 
them to show their constituents and the country, 
that they intend to make good their declarations 


i 


doing which, they can relieve the mail service of | 
the country, and its tax-payers, of millions. 

Mr. Chairman, itis well known that the ex- 
penditures of the Government for printing, en- | 
graving, &c., have, within the last few years, | 
grown to an enormous sum. Congress has become | 
a book-publishing concern for the publication of || 
books, many of which are worthless—not worth | 
the paper upon which they are printed. The ex- i 
penditures which come under the head of print- jì 
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ing, lithographing, engraving, &c., have increased i! 


to three million dollars a Congress.” 

Mr. Chairman, these abuses have been de- 
nounced by géntlemen on the stump and upon this 
floor. They have attempted to hold the Demo- 
cratic party responsible for them. Yet, when a 
Democratic Senate offers them the means of put- 
ting an end to some of the most flagrant abuses 
connected with the public affairs of the country, 
they not only refuse toaid by their votes in pass- 
ing the measure, but they undertake to defeat it 
by parliamentary strategy. The transportation 
of these books through the mail, costs a large 
sum. It has been shown that the amount in 
weight, annually, is above two million pounds; 
and this calculation excludes the speeches which 
are folded and pass through the folding-rooms of 
the Senate and House, seeds, cuttings, &c. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Nevson} 
said that his constituents had a right to be in- 
formed of what was going on here, and that by 
means of the franking privilege he was enabled 
to send them an account of what was done in Con- 
gress; this I understood to be his position. 

Mr. Chairman, I will venture the assertion, that 
very few gentlemen send documents to cach con- 


| stituent, and if they do, we all know that they only 


send speeches published on their side. This we all 
know is the course of members generally. Ihave 
attempted, since I had the ‘honor of a seat on this 
floor, to distribute public documents to the people 


_of my district of all parties, and to make it as just 


and equal as practicable; doubtless other mem- 
bers do the same. But how is it with the books 
which are ordered by Congress? We know that 
these books which are printed by our order are in 
limited numbers, and we. do not receive them in 
such quantities as to enable us to distribute them 
generally among our constituents. We get eight 
hundred copies of the agricultural part of the 
Patent Office report; two hundred of the mechan- 
ical. We receive forty copies of the Japan Ex- 
pedition; the like number of the Railroad Survey; 
the same number of Emory’s Survey, and Gilliss’s 
Report. 

These books, costing the people millions of dol- 


| lars, cannot be sent but to a very few of our con- 


stituents. Now, I put itto the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. NeLson] to say upon what 


| principle of justice he makes the declaration that 


the franking privilege is a blessing to the entire 
people of his district? Is it just to tax one haif 
of my constituents to enable me to frank docu- 


| ments to the other half? Is it right for Congress 


to print and give me forty copies of a book which 
costs $1,000,000, that I may frank and send it to 


| forty men in my district, and tax the balance to 


pay for it? 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, this privilege has 
become a great electioneering engine; it is used 
in the presidential elections, and by members of 
Congress, to build up and sustain themselves at 
home by their party friends. Iam for stripping 
members of Congress of this privilege, and re- 
quiring them, like other citizens of the country, 
to pay their own postage. We have to buy and 
pay for the speeches which we distribute in our 
districts, and they are the only documents which 
we distribute generally; it will.add very little to 
their cost to pay the postage upon them, and, for 
one, I am willing to do it. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been for the abolition of 
the franking privilege for years. I have seen 
some of its abuses, and we all know that there 
are many corruptions connected with it. [had 
hoped that gentlemen who had been so loud in 
their denunciations of extravagance and corrup- 
tion, and particularlythose who, in my own State 
and the adjoining State of Tennessee, had made 
the extravagance and corruptions of this Admin- 
istration their battle cry, would have been leaders 
in every measure that would reform and correct 
abuses; but, to my surprise and regret, I find the 
gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Neison,] and 
my own colleague, [Mr. Moore,] most carnest 
in opposing the very first movement for reform 
introduced, and by the adoption of which, as has 
been demonstrated, we will save to the Treasury 
not less than three and a half million dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this House will adopt 
all the amendments of the Senate. Theyare just 
and right in themselves, and are demanded by the 
best interests of the country. Abolish the frank- 
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ing privilege, and the Postmaster General assures 
us that we save to the mail transportation of the 
country $2,000,000. Abolish it, and we will cut 
off the immense expenditures connected with the 
printing of Congress. The publie printing will 
cease to be a corruption fund and the means of 
plundering the Treasury of millions. As long 
as the franking privilege ig enjoyed by members 
of Congress, just so long will the publication of 
books be continued. I speak from the experience 
of the past. Should this amendment of the Senate 
fail, I shall introduce a separate bill for the aboli- 
tion of the franking privilege; and when it comes 
up for considcration, I shall ask the indulgence of 
the House to give at length all the reasons why 
this measure of reform ought to be adopted. 

[Here the hammer fell.} 

The question was taken on Mr. Dawes’s amend- 
ment; and it was not agreed to. . 


-Mr. MONTGOMERY. 
amendment: 

That from and after the 10th day of April next, the Sen- 
ators of the United States be deprived of the franking priv- 
ilege ; and that all laws or parts of laws inconsistent here- 
with be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

{Laughter, and shouts of “ Pass that.’’] 

I offer the amendment in good faith. [Laugh- 
ter.] I desire a vote uponit,and I ask gentlemen 
who agree with me to vote upon it. I have no 
respect for this attempt to abolish the franking. 
privilege. I have no confidence that gentlemen 
are in earnest about it. I have no idea that the 
Senate of the United States was in earnest when 
it passed that amendment. I desire to test that 
question, and therefore I desire that this amend- 
ment should be adopted and sent to them for con- 
sideration. Let us try the Senate, and see whether 
itis really in favor of abolishing the franking priv- 
ilege. They are the representatives of States. If 
they desire to go into executive session forever, 
to draw curtains around their acts, and to sereen 
their conduct from those they represent, let them 
say so by passing the amendment 1 offer. 

fr, LEAKE. Irise toa point of order. Itis 
out of order to reflect on the action or motives of 
the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Iam not doingso. I 
am discussing the propricty of my amendment. 

Mr. LEAKE. The gentleman is reflecting on 
the Senate. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. The words that I used 
imply no reflection, no imputation that is objec- 
tionable. `. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pomt of order raised 
by the gentleman from Virginia is well taken; 
but the Chair docs not quite understand the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. If the Senate desire 
to shut out what they do from the people of the 
United States, or from the several States which 
they represent, I have no objection. Itis a ques- 
tion between them and their States. The pcople 
will pass upon that conduct, and I am content to 
leave its determination to them, 

I have no objection that the Senators should 


I offer the following 


deprive themselves of the franking privilege. That | 


is a question peculiarly for their consideration. 
But I object to their depriving my constituents of 
the advantages which they derive from it. ‘The 
documents which they receive under this privi- 


lege shall not be taken from them by my consent. , 


But if Senators desire to abolish the privilege, I 
have no disposition to prevent them from reliev- 
ing themsclvcs of this burden. Upon the same 
principle, I have no objection to any member of 
the House, if he chooses, disusing the franking 
privilege. Ifa member thinks his constituents 
will tolerate that he shall never send them news 
or information of any kind, let him not exercise 
it; let him frank no documents; Ict him send no 
books, speeches, or other public documents to his 
constituents, and ho will have a practical solution 
of the question. I pledge my word for it, he will 
never come here again as their Reptesentative. 
Lunhesitatingly assure gentlemen that there is not 
a man upon this floor—I{ care not what his popu- 
larity may be—who could vote for this measure 
and In consequence ignore the existence of his 
constituents, who could ever be reélected. We 
are the stewards of the people, and they will re- 
quire an account of our stewardship. They will 
demand information from us of the management 
of their affairs. They will want to know whether 
we have reflected their will faithfully or not. We 


must never forget that we are servants, and not 
masters. Gentlemen have in this debate objected 
to the term, “instructing the people;”’ and I will 
not use it in that sense; but I will say that the 
people desire to know what we are doing here; 
they want to know whether we are representing 
them fairly and honestly, and with dignity and 
ability; and I am for letting our constituents have 
that “information,” If other gentlemen wish to 
abolish the franking privilege, to keep that “in- 
formation?’ from them, they differ from me; and 
whilst E will tolerate their opinions, I will oppose, 
earnestly and manfully, their doctrines. The 
people ought to know what we do, and hold us 
responsible for it. Those only who fear that 
responsibility and seek to shrink from it, should 
deny the people this information. 

he gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Avery] 
said that we could send our specches to our con- 
stituents, and pay the postage ourselves; that we 
pay for the printing, and that it would cost only 
twice as much to pay the postage upon them. Sir, 
this might have some force if we sent only our 
own speeches, and if speeches were our only post- 
age. But we all know it is not so. We cach have 
a very heavy and extensive letter correspondence, 
the expenses of which are to be added to the list, 
and which the gentleman entirely omitted from 
his estimate. The gentleman tells us that speeches 
would only cost one cent postage. But he made 
no estimate of our letter postage, at three cents 
per letter; and of the heavy postage on books and 
public documents, each of which would, at the 
present rates, cost more than they would bring in 
the market. Ee omits from his listall garden and 
other seeds, cuttings of various kinds, and many 
other things which, if this bill were to pass, we 
would have to pay out of our salaries. And this, 
then, would leave us the alternative either to send 
no documents, or impoverish ourselves by the pay- 
ment of postage. 

Gentlemen talk about stopping the publication 
of documents. This isa necessary sequence of 
the abolition of the franking privilege; and Lam 
glad gentlemen have the manhood boldly to con- 
fess their intention. You abolish the franking 
privilege, and then make that your pretext for, 
denying information to the people. Abolish the 
franking privilege, and shut out light and knowl- 
edge fromthe paople. The object is not concealed; 
it is avowed and proclaimed in that argument. 
Abolish the franking privilege, and you will soon 
see the ax laid to the root of every means of in- 
formation. Your agricultural branch of the Patent 
Office will soon pass out of existence; the Patent | 
Office reports will be discontinued; the reports of | 
your exploring expeditions, your reports on the 
finances, and your examinations of the habitsand | 
manners of other nations, will be permitted to 
molder in oblivion. You have already cut off | 
the publication of the Congressional Globe; and 
you would then have but-one more step to take, 
and that would be to clear the reporters’ galleries, | 
and you might bid constituents defiance. Not 
even the most remote echo of your doings could | 
ever reach them. Our conduct, then, would be a 
sealed book, which would only open to those who 
had the secret of the magic chain, 

1 am in favor of a continuance of the franking | 
privilege—not as a privilege to members of Con- | 


gress; for we all know it is not an advantage to. 
us as individuals. There is not aman of us who 
does not pay more in a single month for the pur- | 
chase of documents than his private corfespond- | 
ence would cost him in his whole term. I paid į 


j 
| 


more for documents since I became a member of |! 


this House than the postage on my private corre- | 
spondence would cost during my whole life, if Ii 


should live to be a hundred years old. We have | 


all of us to pay hundreds upon hundreds of dol- | 
lars for the purchase of speeches and various other | 
documents, to send home to our constituents. | 
These things arc expected of us; and they are } 
right. Jtis duc that we should inform our con- | 
stituents what we are doing, and what others are 

| 

| 


doing upon this floor. I am therefore in favor of 
continuing thisfranking“‘privilege, ’asitiscalled; 
not as a privilege to meas a member, but because 


it isa privilege to the constituents whom T have 


tural people who are deeply interested in all the | 
advancements in agricultural knowledge; and I | 
cannot consent to abolish that bureau ofthe Patent | 


i 
i 

: i 

the honor to represent. J represent an agricul- i 
i 

| 

[i 


= 
information. I cannot consent to. discontinue 
those national publications, in which are stored 
so much valuable information. I cannotconsent 
to shut out my constituents from ‘the knowledge 
of the sayings and doings of our public .men on 
this floor. Yet.these are the objects avowed by 
the friends of the Senateamendment.. Gentlemen 
tell us that our country newspapers will furnish 
their readers with the information of all the peo- 
pre care to know of the procegdings of Congress.” 

ask gentlemen to consider how long it would 
take a country newspaper to publish the speeches 
delivered here this session? Į venture it could 
not do it in several’ years. Yet this is the way 
the people arc to receive information. -Everyargu- 
ment comes back to the same point, and avows 
the same purpose; it is, that we must abolish the 
franking privilege, and, as a consequence, deprive 
the people of information. I cannot consent to 
this. {1 would much rather throw open the gates 
of knowledge, and-givea wider diffusion of inform- 
ation and light. This Republic is based on the 
virtuc and Intelligence of ‘the people. Educate 
the people, and the liberty of the nation and the 
Union of the States is secure. I cannot discuss 
this question in the paltry five minutes allowed 
me by our rules. Even now I see the Chairman’s 
hammer is about to fall, and I must close. 

Mr. SHERMAN. lam opposed tothe amend- 
ment, for the obvious reason that I would make. 


' no discrimination between a Senator and a Rep- 
e 


resentative. I desire, however, to appeal to t 
comunittce to take a fair and square vote upon the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York, 
and upon the amendment of the Senate; let the 
bill be reported to the House, and gentlemen cgn 
then have a separate vote upon each of the Sen- 
ate’s amendments. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire to know what 
has become of the amendment of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Dawes?] 

Mr. SHERMAN. It has been voted down. 
I was proceeding to say, that those who desire to 
see the franking privilege abolished can have an 
opportunity to express their opinion by a vote 
upon the yeas and nays in the House; those who 
desire to abolish the Post Office Department can 
have an opportunity to express their opinions 
upon it here in committec, upon the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Spinner. ] 
I appeal to gentlemen to come to a vote, and dis- 
continue this debate. 

The amendment offered by Mr. MONTGOMERY 
was disagreed to. , 

Mr. HILL. I desire to saya very few words 
upon the subject of the amendment of the Senate. 
I will move to insert in the amendment of the Sen- 
ate, after the word ‘ abolished,” the following: 

Except so far as concerns letters actually written by per- 
sons now entitled to the franking privilege, and such public 
documents and seeds as may be furnished members of Con- 
gress and heads of Departments by authority of law, 

Mr. Chairman, itis manifest, and has been from 
the first, that this amendment of the Senate, for 
many reasons, will not be adopted by this House. 
Tam decidedly in favor of a curtailment of the 
franking privilege. It ought to be done. There 
are many flagrant abuses existing under it, in 
many shapes. Istand here pledged to vote against 
the publication of unnécessary works by this Gov- 
ernment, and of necessary ones, in extravagant 
numbers. Iam not in the habit, nor have [been, 
of voting for the purchase of seeds that are com- 
mon to the country, and can be obtained in every 
town. Jam willing to withhold all appropriations 
for that purpose; but whenever gentlemen wish 
to cffect a reform in this direction, let Congress 
refuse to print these public documents; letthem re 
fuse to purchase these sceds; and to allow speeches 
and clectioncering documents to go free of postage; 
and then your mails will not be overladen in carry- 


. ing them to their places ofdestination ; andthus you 


will save the thousands and millions of dollars, of 
which we have lately heard so much. ! 

But, sir, I wish to call the attention of the. com- 
mittee to one or two facts. The correspondence 
of members of Congress with the Departments in 
this city, would of itself be a matter of some mo- 
ment, if they had to pay the postage upon all 
such communications. We have, as every gen- 
tleman knows, continually, correspondence with 
them upon various subjects; and if this amend- 
ment of the Senate be adopted, we should have to 


If Office which has charge of that branch of national i| pay postage upon all such correspondence, as well 
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as.upon every letter written by us upon the busi~ 


ness. df our constituents. The correspondence of 
committees of this House with the Departments 
would, I suppose, be taxed upon the chairmen of 
such committees. : 

I concur with the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
on my lefi, that the Senate ought not to have ex- 
pected.us, in this sudden and unexpected manner, 
to. work out so radical a reform as the one pro- 
posed. . I, at the prqper time, would go as far as, 
in my judgment, it would be proper, to limit the 
franking privilege. I would go for limiting it to 
letters actually written by the President and Vice 
President, members of Congress, and heads of 
Departments; and I would attach to such a bill 
penalties for the violation of the franking pavi 
lcge such as would effectually prevent all abuses 
hereafter. 

This I regard as a work important to be accom- 
plished; but it is a matter so grave in its nature, 
that, in my judgment, it never should have been 
sprung suddenly upon us in an appropriation bill, 
and especially in an exigency like this bill, de- 
manding immediate action on the part of both 
Houses. 

It is objected here by the friends of the amend- 
ment that if we fail to pass it now, we will never 
touch itagain this session; thatif a bill is reported 
here, it will be buried in the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, never to be 
called up. Now, if there is a majority of the 
Senate in favor of this reform, what prevents that 
body from introducing and passing a bill more 
extended and more complete than this amend- 
ment, and sending it to this House for its action? 
‘The subject surely is worthy of this much con- 
sideration. Therefore, sir, while Lam sure that 
the amendment will be rejected in this House, 
coming as it does bofore us in this appropriation 
bill, 1 hope that the Senate will, in that event, 
prepare a more liberal measure of reform, more 
perfect than the one which has been sent us in 
this amendment; one more claborate, and réserv- 
ing to members of Congress, and others entitled 
to the franking privilege, the right of franking, at 
least, what they themselves write. I trust my 
amendment may prevail, and save us the trouble 
of future logislation——— ; 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. 
amendment, and ask for a vote. 

The amendment was rejected, 

Mr. COX. I move to strike out the last linc ot 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think if members would con- 
sult some of the records made here, that there 
would be less exaggeration in reference to this 
matter. We send books throughout the country 
which we ourselves do not sufficiently examine 
orunderstand. There have been statements made 


I oppose the 


here about which many of our constituents can | 


instruct and correct us, ‘Todo it requires a very 
little examination of our reports. n 
I think the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 


Pryor] argued thatif the franking privilege were | 


abolished, there would be struck from the ex- 


penditures of the Government many millions, in | 


consequence of the expense connected with the 
public printing, This whole printing subject has 
bcen grossly exaggerated. If gentlemen will ex- 
amine the able report of Mr. Bowman, the former 
intelligent and honest Superintendent of Public 
Printing, they will find that, instead of four or 
five million dollars being expended annually for 
printing, there has only been that amount ex- 
pended from the year 1852 down to the present 
time. The great bulk of this expenditure con- 
sists not so much in printing as in lithographing, 


electrotyping, and engraving ilustrattons for the | 
railfoad and other books that we have published. | 


The evil connected with these expenses has long 
since been greatly reduced, if not altogether cut 


off, by the legitimate action of this House in the | 


‘Thirty-Fifth Congress. That; sir, isthe way to 


referm and retrench; by a straight blow at the evil | 


complained of, not by a side blow at an alleged 
abuse of another subject. Therefore, I say that 
itis nota valid argument, against this franking 
privilege, that the printing is such an enormous 
expense to the Government. There may be argu- 
ments against it which are valid. This is nat one 
of them. Itis neither the enormous expense of 
printing at present complained of; nor is this the 
way to retrench it, if it were. 


| argumentis upon the other side, | $ 
j they rest? With a felicity of diction which you 


Mr. Chairman, I will refer to the report of the 
Superintendent of Public Printing, made Decem- 
ber, 1858. On page 35 will be found a recapitu- 
lation of all the expenses of printing, binding, 
engraving, &c., since 1852: 

Recvapitulation of the cost of public printing, binding, §c., 
Jom the passage of the printing act of 1852 to December, 


Printing for Congress....-+.e+eer 


severe G1,033,600 73 
Printing for Executive Departments.......- 


291,068 35 


1,324,669 08 
Printing paper.........0..+++ $1,543,425 61 


Paper for Post Office blanks.... 195,902 39 
Writing paper oes 80,794 26 
Plate paper.... 116,849 59 
Map paper... 68,318 47 


2,005,290 32 
Binding Congress documents, (extra num- 


LAPTA ETE EEEE PTEE oss . 776,360 95 
Engraving, lithographing, &C.....ererecre. es 892,139 59 


In six years, in i EEEE EE AT $4,998,459 94 


From which facts, it will appear how grossly 
the printing expense is exaggerated. Something 
over a million in six years for printing for Con- 
gress. The greater part of this was during the 
Thirty-Second, Thirty-Third, and Thirty-Fourth 
Congresses. The gross amount paid annually 
the past three years, is not equal even to the 
profits which are so conspicuously rumored. The 
amount of five million above. is mostly made up 
of electrotyping, engraving, and lithographing of 
books, which are not properly the province ot 
the Federal Government to print. ‘These are now 
cut off. In the second session of the Thirty- 
Third Congress, these items alone were some 
four hundred and fifty thousand dollars! 

What, Mr. Chairman, is the inference to be 
drawn from these facts? Why, that the proper 

lace to commence this reform as to printing, if 
it be needed, is in the printing ordered by this 
House. I say that the Democrats of this House, 
aided by many gentlemen of the other side, com- 
menced this reform here during the last Congress, 
when they struck down the printing of these 
books which do not fall legitimately within the 
province of the Federal Government 4o publish, 
There, sir, is where the saving should be made. 

1 will add one more word, more directly to the 
point. If the franking privilege were abolished 
to-day, do you believe that there would be a re- 
duction of five per cent. upon the present contract 
prices for carrying the mails? Many of these con- 
tracts do not expire for three years, and—— 

[Eere the hammer fell.] 

Mr. KEITT. Mr. Chairman, I assume that 
the Senate sent their amendments here in good 
faith, and acting upon them in good faith, I will 


| decide whether or not they are wise and politic. 


I agree with the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Cox] 
that it may be proper to extend the reform pro- 
posed by the Senate to the printing. That, how- 
ever, is not before us. ‘The simple question, as 
I understand it, is the abolition of the franking 
privilege. Let us look at the case as it practi- 
cally presents itself. The Postmaster General, 1 
understand, affirms and declares that the aboli- 
tion of the franking privilege will lead to econ- 
omy in the public expenditures to the amount of 
$1,800,000. That, I belicve, is conceded on all 
sides to be true. On the other hand, it is said 
that the benefits which. result from the franking 
privilege more than overbalance this expenditure 
of the public money. If that be true, then the 
Upon what do 


do not often find, we are said one moment to be 


in executive session, in another to be despotic, | 


and in another to beshutting out the public mind 
from a knowledge of our proceedings. Is that the 
case? What speech has been made in this House 
and circulated, that was not first sent out in the 
newspapers to the country? Some, 1 know, were 
not published in the newspapers, and perhaps it 
was right that they were not. You now propose 
to establish a rivalry to the newspapers. 

The telegraphic wires carrying such multitu- 


dinous intelligence upon every topic, in nine cases | 


out of ten, prevent the perusal of speeches, unless 
they are those of leading men. Now, if we are 
really shutting out the public intelligence from our 
action here, I would be willing to concede full force 
to these arguments; but I deny the fact. The 
newspapers give all the intelligence of our action 
which is really disseminated. 


` Again: what do members send to their constit- 
uents? Speeches on their own sides. I venture 
to say that no member here sends speeches on any 
great party question to his constituents unless they 
are on his side, or are intended to inflame the pas- 
sions of the people. Iventure to say here that no 
man has sent away a speech, usually called pa- 
triotic, for any purpose-of enlightening the public 
mind. Iam well aware that speeches have heen 
subscribed for upon all sides; but for a very dif- 
ferent purpose than the disbursement of light: 

[Here the hammer fell.} 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I move that 
the committee do now rise. [Cries of “No!” 
“No !”]_ Itis evident that we shall not come to 
any conclusion to-day upon this amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. [ trust that a vote will be 
taken upon the amendment before the committee 
rises. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. For the pur- 
pose of testing the sense of the committee, I will 
move that the committee rise and report -the bill 
to the House. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That cannot be done, be- 
cause there is a pending amendment. If the gen- 
tleman from New ¥ork [Mr. Srivner] will with- 
draw his amendment, the motion will be in order. 

Mr. SPINNER. I desire a vote upon it. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. If it is 
thought that we can get through with the bill 
to-night, I will withdraw my motion. 

Mr. WOODSON. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
at this time. 

Mr. WOODSON. If it is the intention of the 
committee now to take a vote upon the Senatè 
amendment, I will not insist upon offering an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio to the 
amendment. 

Mr. COX. I withdraw my amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs upon 
the amendment of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MORRILL. [desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the bill. 

Mr. WASH BURNE, of Illinois. That is con- 
trary to what I considered the understanding ta 
be when I withdrew my motion that the commit- 
tee rise. 

Mr. MORRILL. I propose to amend the Sen- 
ate-amendment by striking out the words “ Ist of 
April, 1860,” and inserting “ 1st day of March, 
1899.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Woopson] 
had the floor, but yielded it under the expectation 
that the committee would vote upon the Senate’s 
amendment. If amendments are to be proposed, 
the Chair will feel bound to recognize the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. F under- 
stood we were to have a vote; and, under that 
understanding, I withdrew the motion that the 
committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri indicated his purpose to offer an amend- 
ment, but he gave way for a vote. 

Mr. WOODSON. I will move now that the 
committee rise, and report the hill to the House.* 

The CHAIRMAN. While the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York is pending, that 
motion is not in order. 

_ Mr. WOODSON. Leta vote be taken upon 
that amendment, and then I will submit my mo- 
tion. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think I can indicate a 
course which will accomplish the wish of the 
committee. I will, in the Housc, give the gentle- 
man from New York an opportunity to offer his 
amendment before I call the previous question, 
and thereby give him a vote upon it in the 
House. ¥ 

Mr. SPINNER. With that understanding, I 
withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 1 now move that the com- 
mittee rise, and report the bill to the House. 

Mr. CURRY. I desire to say that I shall not 


That will not be in order 


‘| assent to any such arrangement as that. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to state 
that if the gentleman from Missouri proposes to 
,amend the amendment, he is entitled to the floor. 
If not, the Chair must recognize the gentleman 


1860. 
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from Vermont, unless the suggestion be concurted | 
in unanimously by the committee, that the com- | 
mittee rise, and report the bill to the House, with ; 


a recommendation that it do pass. i] 


Mr. MORRILL. If it seems to be the senti- 
ment of the House that we should now have a 
vote, I will forego any remarks I have to make. 
[Cries of “ Vote!”? ** Vote!” 

Mr. SHERMAN. The motion I made is not 
debatable. 

The CHAIRMAN. There has been no vote | 
yet upon the amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let a vote be taken upon 
that amendment, and then upon my motion. 

The question was taken; and the amendment 
of the Senate was non-concurred in. 

Mr. SHerman’s motion was then agreed to. 

So the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Grow reported that the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
had, according to order, had the Union general] 
under consideration, but particularly the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 1) 
making appropriations to defray the deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the service of the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending 30th 
June, 1859, and in part for the support of the Post 
Office Department for the year ending 30th June, 
1860; and had directed him to report the amend- 
ments back to the House, with a concurrence in 
some, and a non-concurrence in others. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before calling the previous 
uestion, I will give the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Spinner] an opportunity, according to the 

understanding, to offer his amendment. 

Mr. SPINNER. I now move to amend the | 
amendment of the Senate, by striking out all after 
the word “that,” and inserting the following: 


From und after the Ist day of January next, the Post 
Office Department, and all offices or places in or underthe 
same, are hereby totally abolished, and that all laws and 
parts x laws conflicting with this section are hereby re- 
pealed. 


Mr.SHERMAN. Inow call the previous ques- 
tion upon the amendments. 

Mr. BURNETT. I suppose the previous ques- 
tion will not deprive us of a separate vote upon 
the last two amendments of the Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Separate votes can be had 
upon any amendment, if gentlemen desire. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered to be put. 

Mr. DAWES. I desire to know whether I can 
have an opportunity to put a question to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Suerman.] 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 
not in order. 

Mr. DAWES. I endeavored, to the utmost of 
my ability, to get the ear of the Chair before the | 
previous question was moved. I wish to know | 
of the gentleman from Ohio, if he is willing that‘ 
I should have avote in the House upon the amend- | 
ment I offered in committee. s 

The SPEAKER. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. KUNKEL. I move that the House do | 
now adjourn, I desire to say to the House—— 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. No debate is in order. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire to suggest to the 
gentleman from Ohio that the amendments be 
read; and that a vote be taken upon all the amend- | 
ments in gross, on which a separate vote be not | 
asked. ; 

Mr. SHERMAN. The motion to adjourn is | 
withdrawn, is it not? G 

Mr. KUNKEL. It is not. | 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the first | 
amendment 

Mr. KUNKEL. ‘With the consent of the | 
House, I was about to remark that one of my | 
friends, on the 2d instant, arranged for pairing | 
me off with Mr. Wixnom, of Minnesota. That | 
pair expires to-morrow at twelve o’clock. Iam: 
anxious to vote upon the amendments to this bill, | 
but do not feel at liberty to do so to-day. i 
apparent to all the members of the House that if 
the yeas and nays are taken upon three or four | 
of these amendments to-night, the session will be | 
protracted to a late hour. I therefore propose 
that the House do now adjourn, and thet the | 
question on these amendments will come up the : 
first thing in the morning. 24 

Mr. GROW. I appeal to the gentleman from | 
Maryland, if he will hear me one moment. 


Debate is 


Tt is 4 


let him indicate it, and let. it go over till to-mor- | 


| same; mail-Jocks, keys, and stamps; postage stamps, and 


| insert sixty days 3”? and inline four, after the word “ ren- 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Discussion | 
is not in order; and I object. 


Mr. GROW. Let the gentleman from Mary- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


land withdraw his motion to adjourn; and. if he | 
desire a separate vote on any of the amendments, 


row. [Cries of “No!” “No!” “ Let us finish 
the bill to-night.’’] 

Mr. KUNKEL. I insist on my motion to ad- 
journ; and I call for the yeas and nays. | 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The motion was not agreed to. 


The House proceeded to vote on the Senate | 
amendments. j 
First amendment of the Senate: 


Insert atthe end of the sceond section: 
For wrapping-paper; niail-bags; blanks, and paper for the 


stamped envelopes, 


The Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union recommended concurrence. 

The question was taken; and the amendment 
was concurred in. 


Second and third amendments of the Senate: 
In line two of section three, strike out “ one month,” and 


dered,” insert “but in no case prior to the Ist day of May, 
1859 ;”? so that the clause will read: 

That interest at the rate of six per centum pcr annum, to 
commence sixty days after the expiration of the quarter in 
which the service was rendered, but in no case prior to the 
ist day of May, 1859, &c. 


The Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union recommended concurrence, ° 

The question was taken; and the amendments 
were severally concurred in. 


Fourth amendment of the Senate: 


At the end of section three, insert, as a proviso: 

Provided, That such interest shall be payable only to the 
contractors themselves; and the same is hereby declared 
to be in full of all damages by reason of failure or delay in 
payment, and the same shall be receipted for accordingly 5 
but no interest shall be allowed on payments for the last 
quarter, ending the 3ist of December, 1859. 


The Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union recommended concurrence. 
The question was taken; and the amendment 


was concurred in. 

Fifth amendment of the Senate: 

Add, as a new section: 

And be it further enacted, That the Superintendent of the 
Public Printing be required to procure the printing of the 
Post Office blanks by contract, after thirty days’ public no- 
tice, and to award such contract, for the usual period of 
Post Office contracts, to the bidder who offers to print the 
said blanks at the greatest per centum deduction from the 
priecs authorized to be paid by law for the printing of the 
Executive Departments; and that all laws or parts of laws 
now in force, in relation to the printing of post bills or Post || 
Office blanks, be, and the same are hereby, repealed, Ey 


The Committec of the Whole*on the state of | 
the Union recommended concurrence. 

Mr. EDMUNDSON called for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, ; 

Mr. BURNETT. I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope the call for the yeas 
and nays will be withdrawn. There is no desire 
on this side of the House to oppose the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I hope the gentleman 
from Virginia will withdraw the call for the yeas 
and nays. The amendments can be adopted: with- 
out taking the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MAYNARD. It is very late; and I hope 
the call for the yeas and nays will be witltdrawn. 

Mr. GARNETT. I object to the withdrawal 


of the call. : 3 . 
The question was taken, and it was decided in 
the affirmative—ycas 149, nays 21; as follows: 


¥YEAS—Messers. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Allen, 
Alley, Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, Babbitt, 
Barksdale, Barrett, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bonham, 
Boteler, Bouligny, Boyee, Brayton, Briggs, Bristow, Buf- 
finton, Burci, Burnett, Burnham, dutterfield, Campbell, 
Carey, Carter, Case, Jobn B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, John 
Cochrane, Colfax, Conkling, Cooper, Corwin, Cox, James 
Craig, Curry, Jolin G. Davis, Reuben Davis, Dawes, De 
Jarnette, Delano, Dimmick, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Ed- 
mundson, Edwards, Ely, Etheridge, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, 
Fouke, Frank, Garnett, Gartrell, Gilmer, Gooch, Grow, 
Gurney, Hale, Hamilton, Hardeman, Haskin, Hatton, Hel- 
mick, Hill, Hindman, Hoard, Houston; Howard, Hutchins, 
Irvine, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Junkin, Keitt, Francis W. 
Kellogs, William Kellogg, Killinger, Lamar, Landrum, 


zS; í 
Larrabee, DeWitt C. Leach, Leake, Lec, Logan, Loomis, 
McKean, McKnight, 


Lovejoy, Marston, Elbert S$. Martin, z 
McPherson, McQueen, McRae, Millward, Laban T. Moore, 


Sydenham Moore, Moorhead, Edward Joy Morris; Isaac N- 
Morris, Morse, Nelson, Niblack, Nixon, Noell, Palmer, 
Peyton, Phelps, Potter, Pryor, Quarles, Reagan, Reynolds, 
Riggs, Christopher Robinson, James ©. Robinson, Royce, 
Rafn, Rust, Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sickles, Singleton, 
William N.H. Smith, Spaulding, Stevenson, Stokes, Tay- 
lor, Theaker, Thomas, Tompkins, Trimble, Vance, Wade, 
Cadwalader C. Washburn, Elihu B. Washburne, Webster, 
Wilson, Winslow, Wood, and Woodruff—149. 

NAY S-—Messrs. Aldrich, Curtis, Florence, Humphrey, 
Maynard, Milson, Morrill, Pendicton, Pettit, Potter, Sher- 
man, Spinner, Stanton, Stratton; Train, Vallandigham, 
Vandever, Van Wyck, Walton, Israel Washburn, and 
Wells—21. 

So the amendment was concurred in. 

During the vote, 

Mr. CASE said: I am paired off on the next 
amendment with Mr. Davipson. I understand 
him, however, to be in favor of the amendment, 
and therefore I vote “ay,” 

Mr. HUMPHREY said: Lask unanimous con- 
sent to explain my vote. Iam in favor of the 
amendment, but I will vote against it because of 
its being introduced improperly in this bill. I 
shall, at all times, so long as J have a vote on the 
floor of this House, vote against any amendment 
so introduecd. I vote“ no.” 

Mr. COLFAX stated that Mr. Kircore had 
paired off, for the remainder of the day, with Mr. 
Mies. ' 

Mr. KUNKEL. I desire to know whether 
gentlemen on the opposite side would object to 
my voting on this bill and amendments. I have 
already explained to the House that by the action 
of onc of my colleagues, I have been paired off 
with Mr. Wiypom, till to-morrow at twelve 
o’clock, and I do not, of course, feel at liberty to 
vote unless general consent be given. 

Mr. GROW. I think it would be a bad prac- 
tice for the House to have anything to do with 
gentlemen's pairs, I therefore object. 

Mr. STANTON. If the gentleman’s vote will 
not change the result, I think there can be no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Wel, I merely desire to sa 
that, were I at liberty, I should vote br this amend- 
ment; as also for the other amendment of the Sen- 
ate, abolishing the franking privilege. 

Mr. DAWES. I understood the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cotrax] to say that his col- 
league [Mr. Ksueonx] had paired off with Mr. 
Mies. 

Mr. COLFAX. For to-day. 

_ Mr. DAWES. lunderstood that Mr. Mires 
had paired off for to-day with one of my col- 
leagues, Mr. THAYER. 

Mr. COLFAX. My colleague, Mr. Cass, in- 
formed me of the pair. 

Mr. DAWES. My colleague was originally 
paired with Mr. Davivsow; but Mr, Daviwson 
came and got me to agrce that that pair should be 
transferred to Mr. Mires. 

Mr. PETTIT, when his name was called, said: 
I heartily approve of the amendment; but, at the 
same time, more heartily disapproving of this 
dangerous and pernicious legislation this bad pre- 
cedent is likely to introduce, I vote “no,” 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM, when his name was 
called, said: I am in favor of the proposition, but 
I am opposed to the manner in which it is pre- 
sented, I therefore vote “ no.” 

Mr. STOUT, not having been within the bar 
when his name was called, asked leave to vote. 

Objection was made. 

Mr. STOUT. If had been within the bar when 
my name was called, I would have voted ‘ ay.” 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, said: I am in favor 
of the amendment, but I do not vote, because I 
do not think it germane to the bill. 

Mr. HOUSTON said: I voted in the affirma- 
tive because I was satisfied that the amendment is 
germane, and would save public plunder. 

Mr. WOODSON stated that, if he had been 
within the bar when his name was called, he 
would have voted “ay.” 

Mr. BARKSDALE moved to dispense with the 
reading of the names. : + 

There being no objection, the motion was 
agreed to. a 

The result of the vote was then announcec, as 
above. oP ae 

Sixth amendment of the Senate: 


Add at the end of the bili, us folo 48: 

And he it further enacted, That from and after the 10th 
day of April next, the franking privilege be, and the same 
is hereby, totally abolished; and that all laws and parts of 
laws authorizing the receiving or sending any matter 
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through. the mails free of postage be, and the same: is 
hereby, repealed. 


Mr. SPINNER. 


My amendment to that 


amendment. now comes up for the action of the || 


House: 

Mr. CURRY. I desire to know how the gen- 
tleman from New York obtained permission to | 
introduce his amendment. I certainly expressed 
my ‘objection to its introduction. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. The gentle- 
man from Ohio yielded the floor to enable the 
amendment to be offered, and then moved the | 
previous question, which applies to this, as well 
as to the amendments of the Senate. ! 

Mr. CURRY. Was the amendment offered 
hefore the previous question was called? 

“The SPEAKER. It was. ; 

Mr. SPINNER. I call for the yeas and nays 
upon my amendment. 

. ‘The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. WOODSON, 
ment is not debatable? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. RUFFIN. What has become of the point 
of order raised by the gentleman from Alabama? 
(Mr. Curry.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overruled the | 
point of order. 

Mr. WOODSON. Irise to a point of order. | 
It is thatif the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York is in order, itis debatable. If itis not 
debatable, then itis not in order. 

The SPEAKER. By an express rule of the 

- House, after the previous question has been sec- 
onded no debate is in order. 

Mr. WOODSON. Do I understand that this 
, amendment was offered before the previous ques- 
tion was called? 

The SPEAKER. It was. : 

Mr. WOODSON. I still insist upon my point 
of order: that this amendment, if in order, is de- 
batable. If it is not debatable, it cannot be con- 
sidered at all by the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the amond- 
ment is in order, and that it is not debatable, 

Mr. CURRY. I rise toa question of order. It 
is, that the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from New York was not read at the Clork’s 
desk when he received permission of the gentle-» 
man from Ohio to introduce it. It was read, it is 
true, in the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union; but it was not read in the House 
prior to the call of the previous question, and there- 
fore cannot be considered as having been enter- 
tained, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that, as no member called. for it, the reading was 
not necessary. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I rise to a point of 
order. I submit that the amendment is not ger- | 
mane to the amendment of the Senate. [Cries of | 
“Too late!” 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is too 
late to raise that qnestion. 

Mr. FLORENCE called for tellers upon Mr. 
Spinner’s amendment. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Cox, and 
‘Wasusunn of Maine, were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes twenty-nine; a furthercount not having been 
demanded, 

So the amendment was digagreed to. 


The question then recurred upon the Senate 
amendment, ; 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana, called for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—ycas 60, nays 112; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson, 
Barksdale, Barrett, Bonham, Boyce, Briggs, Bristow, Bur- 
nett, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, James Craig, 
Curry, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Edmundson, Etheridge, | 
Ferry, Garnett, Gartrell, Hardeman, Hatton, Hill, Hindman, | 
Houston, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Killinger, Lamar, Lan- 
dram, Larrabec, Leake, MePherson, MeQueen, McRae, 
Sydenham Moore, Edward Joy Morris, Peyton, Phelps 
Porter, Pryor, Quarles, Reagan, Riges, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, 
Sickie’) Singleton, Stevenson, Stokes y Taylor, Thomas, 
Webster, Woodruff, and Woodson—60. % k 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Ald- 
rich, Alen, Alley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blake, Boteler, 
Bouligny, Brayton, Buginton, Bureh, Burlingame, Burn, 
bam, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, John B. Clark, 
Colfax, Conkling; Corwin, Cox, Curtis, John G., Davis, 
Dawés, Delano, Dimmiek, Ducll, Dana, Edgerton, Ed- 
wards, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Florence, Foster, Fouke, 


Ashmore, Avery, 


Task whether that amend- |! 


Frank, Gilmer, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Haskin, Hel- 
mick, Hoard, Howard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Jun- 
kin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, De Witt C. 
Leach, Lee, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, Charles D. Martin, 
Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, MeKean, McKnight, Millson, 
Millward, Montgomery, Laban ‘I’. Moore, Moorhead, Mor- 


William N. H. Smitb, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Ste- 
vens, Stout, Stratton, Fheaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, 
Vallandigham, Vance, Vandever, Van Wyck, Wade, Wal- 
ton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Bilibu B. Washburne, Isracl 
Washbarn, Wells, Wilson, Winslow, and Wood—112. 

So the amendment of the Senate was non-con- 
'-eurred in. 
| During the call of the roll, : 

Mr. CAMPBELL stated that his colleague, 
Mr. Brar, had paired with Mr. MarLory upon 
this vote, the former being opposed to and the 
latter in favor of the amendment of the Senate. 


Davipson upon this vote, he being against and 
Mr. Daymsow for the Senate amendment. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, said he declined to 
vote for the amendment, for the reason that he 
did not think it germane to the bill. 

Mr. WOODSON took the floor. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 1 object to debate. 

Mr. WOODSON. Mr. Speaker, without enu- 
merating the countless abuses, utter worthless- 
ness, and deleterious influence of the franking 
privilege, I will say that I consider it a gratuity 
not warranted in the Constitution, and not within 
the power of Congress to grant. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is a proposition I 
should like to have time to controvert. 

. Mr. KEITT. [ask leave of the House to 
withdraw my vote. It seems, by some misun- 
derstanding, that my colleague [Mr. Mikes] has 
been paired off with two gentlemen on the other 
side; and, in order to relieve gentlemen from this 
difficulty, 1 will assume one of the pairs myself, 

Mr. LEAKE. I move to dispense with the 
reading of the names. 

Mr. JONES. 1 object. 

Mr. HILL. As my moderate amendment was 
not accepted by the Committee of the Whole, I 
shall vote for the amendment of the Senate, too 
radical though I think it, rather than see no ap- 
proximation to reform of the much-abused frank- 
ing privilege. 

The vote was then announced, as above re- 
corded, 

Mr. SHERMAN moved that the votes on the 
several amendments be reconsidered; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid upon 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to? 

Mr. FLORENCE. Irise toa question of privi- 
lege. On the 10th instant a communication from 
the Department of State came here, being The 


| 
| 
i 
j 


ito print it. 
of Public Printing construes the order to print, 
| so that only the communication from the State 
| Department shall be printed, and not the docu- 
| mentitself, which isan absurdity. Irise, indeed, 
| to correct the Journal if the Journal will permit 
that construction. But one copy having been 
sent here, Í ask that the Speaker be directed to 
request the Senate to return the document, this 
House having ordered it to be printed. 

Mr. BURNETT. I object. I move that the 
House adjourn. f 

Mr. FLORENCE. I will call up the question 
again in she morning. 

Mr. Burverr’s motion was agreed to; and then 
the House (at ten minutes to five o’clock, p. m.) 
adjourned, 


ji 
| 
j 
I 


IN SENATE. 
Wepnespay, February 15, 1860. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Guriey. 
The Journal of yesterday wasread andapproved. l 


Mr. CLARK. I understood, in the reading of | 


| the Journal, that the Clerk had made a record that 


the resolutions of Mr. Brown were those under 
consideration yesterday. I understood that the 
were those of Mr. Davis. Ido not know that it 
is material; only I desire to make a motion in re- 
gard to one of them at some future time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 
the chair.) The Senator was under a misappre- 
hension, Theresolutions under consideration yes- 


rill, Isaac N. Morris, Morse, Nelson, Niblack, Nixon, Noell, | 
Pendleton, Pettit, Potter, Reynolds, Christopher Robinson, ; 
James C. Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sherman, | 


Mr. CASE said that he had ‘paired with Mr. |; 


Commercial Relations, and an order was made | 
I understand that the Superintendent | 


terday were the resolutions offered by the Sena-' 
tor from Mississinpi, (Mr. Brown. ] 
POST OFFICE DEFICIENCY BILL. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Joun W. Forney, its Clerk, announced 
that the House had agreed in the first, second, 
third, fourth, and fifth amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. No. 1) making appropriations to 
defray the deficiencies in the appropriations for 
the service of the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1859, and in part for 
the support of the Post Office Department for the 
year ending June 30, 1860; and had disagreed to 
the sixth amendment of the Senate to the said 
bill. 


CONTUMACIOUS WITNESSES. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The morning 
hour has been exhausted by the reading of the 
Journal of yesterday; and this being the hour 
assigned for the consideration of the special order, 
that special order being left as the unfinished busi- 
ness, it is the duty of the Chair to present that to 
the consideration of the Senate. The business 
| now pending before the Senate, is the bill to pro- 
‘hibit the issue of bank notes in the District of 
: Columbia. That, however, is at the disposal of 
| the Senate. . 

Mr. MASON. I desire to make a report from 
a select committee, which involves the authority 
and dignity of the Senate. I look upon itasa 
privileged subject. The report is a very short 
: one, and I ask that it be read. eee 
| Mr. HUNTER. Task my colleague if it will 
; give rise to debate; because, if it does, there isan 
appropriation bill which I want disposed of first. 
, Mr. MASON. Mr. President, this is a ques- 
; tion which affects the authority of the Senate; 
and I supposed it would take precedence even of 

an appropriation bill. I presume there will be no 
| : 
debate upon it. Task that the report be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By common 
consent of the Senate, the special order will lie 
over for the time being, and the report of the com- 
mittce will be read. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 

Whereas, F. B. Sanborn, of Coneord, in the State of 
; Massachusetts; John Brown, jr., of Ashtabula county, in 
the State of Ohio, and James Redpath, of Malden, in the 
State of Massachusetts, were respectively—the said San- 
born on the 16th day of January, A. D. 1860, the said Brown 
on the 26th day of January, A. D. 1860, and the said Red- 
i path on the 3ist day of January, A. D. 1860—duly sum- 
| moned to appear before the select committee of the Senate, 
| appointed “to inquire into the facts attending tke late in- 
vasion and seizure of the armory and arsenal of the United 
States at Harper’s Ferry, in Virginia, by a band of armed 
men,” and have, severally, failed and refused to appear 
before said committee, pursuant to said respective sum- 
mons: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate issue his 
several warrants, directed to the Sergeant-at-Arms, com- 
manding him to take into his custody the bodies of the said 
F. B. Sanborn, John Brown, jr., and James Redpath, re- 
spectively, wherever to be found, and to have the same 
forthwith before the bar of the Senate, to answer as for a 
contempt of the authority of the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the adoption of the resolution reported by 
the special committee. 

Mr. MASON. I will say, in a word, that the 
facts, as recited in the preamble to the resolution, 
are reported as facts by the select committee to 
the Senate. The precedent I have found in the 
Journal of the House of Representatives. Upon 
a diligent search, which I have required to be 
made in the Senate, I find that there has been no 
instance, apparently, of a witness refusing to ap- 
pear before a committee of the Senate. This reso- 
į lution is in strict accordance with the precedents 
of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HALE. I shall be obliged to vote against 
the resolution for this reason, and I will state it 
very briefly: I do not believe in the power of the 
Senate to bring a citizen of one State out of that 
State. Ido not believe the power is conferred by 
the Constitution; and, as this is said to be the 
first instance, I simply desire to record my vote 
againstit. Iwill not stop to argue it. I do not 
believe the power existsin the Senate, and I simply 
wish that the question be taken on the passage of 
the resolution by yeas and nays. i 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 46, nays 4; as follows: — 

YEAS — Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Bigier, Bragg, 
Bright, Brown, Cameron, Clay, Clingman, Collamer, Crit 
tenden, Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Fitch, Fitz- 
patrick, Foot, Foster, Green, Grimes, Gwin, Hammond, 
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Harlan, Haun, Hemphill, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of 
Arkansas, Johnson of Tennessee, King, Lane, Mallory, 
Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, Powell, Pugh, Saulsbury, Bew- 
ard, Slidell, Ten Eyck, Thomson, Trumbull, Wade, and 
Wigfall—46. $ 

NAYS eS: Bingham, Hale, Sumner, and Toombs 


So the resolution was adopted. 


Mr.PUGH. I wish to move to reconsider that 
vote, simply to enable me to say that the question 
not having been discussed, I shall not hold my- 
self bound by the vote I have given, in any future 
discussion of the question. I follow the commit- 
tee. I now withdraw the motion to reconsider. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
Mr. TOOMBS. TLask the consent of the Sen- 


ate to makea slight correction of a report of some 
remarks which Í made yesterday evening. The 
report is generally avery cxcellent one, but there 
are some errors, of course, which the context 
would readily correct. There is onc, however, 
of some importance, and I desire to correct it at 
once. The report says: 


“Mr. Doonirrie. The assumption of the honorable Sen- 
ator from Georgia, in one single word, depends entirely on 
the question, whether the law of Congress be or be not con- 
stitutional ? 

“Mr. Toomss. Certainiy. 

“Mr. DooLirrie. If the law is unconstitutional, the 


a 


whole proceeding in your district court of Wisconsin isa 


nullity. 

“Mr. Toomss. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Dooutrie. And Wisconsin is right. If your law 
is constitutional, then the proceeding of the court of Wis- 
consin Was wrong. 

“Mr. 'loomss. I have nothing to say to that now.’’ 

This is an entire misapprehension of what I 
did say, except the last clause. "Whether or not 
the law was constitutional, the ‘proceedings of the 
State court of Wisconsin I hold to be wrong. 
That did not depend on the question of whether 
the fugitive slave Jaw was constitutional or not; 
but, in any event, the district court of the United 
States for Wisconsin having had jurisdiction, there 
was no power to seize the person from prison under 
a habeas corpus, and reverse the proceedings of a 
court having competent jurisdiction; and so much 
of the report asmakes meadmit that, in any event, 
whether the fugitive slave law is constitutional or 
not, the proceedings of the court of Wisconsin 
were right, is erroneous. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I shall not go into the dis- 
cussion of this question now, as I purpose to dis- 
cuss that point oñ the future occasion to which I 
have moved that this matter be postponed. Isim- 
ply desire to say, however, that, if the Senator 
from Georgia admits that the law of Congress is 
unconstitutional, the district court has no juris- 
diction under it; and the propositions which the 
gentleman submits, and the distinction which he 
makes, that a law can be unconstitutional and a 
nullity itself, and yet the court have jurisdiction 
under an unconstitutional law, are, in my judg- 
ment, preposterous. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I merely wished to state my 
position, not to argue it. Tami prepared to meet 
the argument at any proper time. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the 
Senate a report of the Secretary of War, com- 
municating, in obedience to law, a statement of 
the appropriations applicable to the service of the 
War Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1859. 

Mr. HUNTER. 
tion be printed. f 

The PRESIDING:OFFICER. That motion 
carries the communication to the Committee on 
Printing. 

Mr. FITCH subscquently said: With all due 
deference to the Chair, I think an erroneous de- 
cision was made in reference to the printing of a 
document. The Senator from Virginia moved 
the printing of a document on some subject. I 
did not hear it read, but it was a report of the 
War Department. The Chair decided that, the 
motion to print necessarily went to the Committee 
on Printing. Thatisanerror. The motion fo 
print the usual number docs not go to that com- 
mittee. Itis only a motion to print extra num- 


I move that the communica- 


bers that is so referred. The usual number can | 


be printed without any report from the committee. 
Mr. HUNTER. I only moved the printing of 
the usual namber. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is 
very liable to error on these questions, and will 


| 
i 
H 
H 
| 
| 


| tation in the District of Columbia after the 1st day of April 


‘bers of the association of soldiers and sailors of 


We very much obliged to any Senator who will | 
correct him. The question is on printing the || 
usual number of the document referred to. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS. I move to print five hundred 
extra copies of that report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. -That motion 
goes to the Committee on Printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER also laid before 
the Scnatea report of the Secretary of War, com- 
municating, in compliance with law, statements 
showing the contracts made under the authority 
of the War Department during the year 1859; 
which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and Militia. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER also laid before |} - 


the Senate the following resolutions of the Board 
of Aldermen and Board of Common Council of 
the city of Georgetown: 
A resolution in regard to a certain bill now pending before 
> Congress. 
Whereas, a bill has been introduced in the Senate of the 


United States to prohibit all corporations in the District of 
Columbia from issuing notes or bills of any kind for circu- 


next: 

Be it resolved by the Board of Aldermen and Board of 
Common Council of the Corporation of Georgetown, That 
the said proposed measure is repugnant to the well-known | 
wishes of the people of this town; that, however well in- 
tended it may be, it is founded upon a misapprehension of 
the true interests of our people; that if would sink us to | 
the feet of the cities which, enjoying the aids and facilities 
of legitimate banking, are competing with us for the trade 
and commerce upon which we have mainly subsisted for 
the last sixty years; that it would restrict our resources, 
cramp industry, depreciate the value of property, and ma- 
terially decrease our population ; that, as the long experience 
of all the commercial cities has taught them that a well- 
regulated banking system is an indispensable auxiliary to 
their prosperity, we cannot perceive why it is not of equal 
and imperative importance to us; that we object to it, also, 
on the ground that while its ostensible object is to discoun- 
tenance the circulation of paper money by our corporations, ; 
it authorizes and invites the banks of the States to flood 
this District with paper money, of whose soundness and 
stability we know nothing; that we have no objection to 
the passage of any laws by Congress which would place our 
banks upon a basis of greater sccurity than may be deemed 
now to exist ; but we dread the ruinous consequences of a 
sudden disruption of a system with which we have been 
so long familiar, and with which we will be satisfied until 
a more wholesome and congenial one shall have been sub- 
stituted by the kind consideration and wisdom of Congress. 

And be it further resolved, That the Mayor be, and he is 
hereby, requested, to, present a copy of this resolution to 
each House of Congress, as a deliberate and most respectful 
expression of the views of this corporation upon a subject 
of grave importance to the people of Georgetown. 

JOIN T. BANGS, 
President of the Board of Common Council. 
HUGH CAPERTON, 
Recorder, and President of the Board of Aldermen. 

Approved February 11, 1860: 

HENRY ADDISON, Mayor. 


The resolutions were ordered to lie on the table. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
Mr. BIGLER presented a petition of the mem- 


the war of 1812, residing in the western part of 
Pennsylvania, praying that pensions may be al- 
lowed them; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Mr. SAULSBURY presented a memorial of 
citizens of Delaware, praying the substitution of 
steamers of light draught of water for the reve- 
nue service, in place of the present class of sailing 
vessels; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. POWELL presented the petition of Joseph 
Cunningham and others, citizens of Green county, 
Kentucky, praying for the alteration of the mail 
route from Glasgow to Greensburg, Kentucky, 
and the establishment of a post office at Osceola, 
in that State; which was referred to the Committce 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. MALLORY presented the petition of David 
B. Martin, praying compensation for the use by 
the Government of his patent vertical tubular 
boiler; which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. GRIMES presented additional papers in 
relation to the claim of F. Woodruff; which were 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and | 
Militia. 

He also presented i 
to the claim of William B. Herrick; which were | 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. | 

i 
t 
i 


additional papers in relation 


Mr. ANTHONY presented resolutions of the 
city council of Newport, Rhode Island, in favor 
of the erection ofa marine hospital on Rose Island, 


or some other suitable place in the harbor of that | 


city; which were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. HALE presented the memorial of Jonas 
P. Levy, commander of the United States trans- 
port ship American, during the late war with 

exico, praying to be allowed bounty land; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFFRRED. 


On motion of Mr. HAMLIN, it was 

Ordered, That the memorial of Isaac H. Randall, pray- 
ing compensation for extra services performed by him while 
a master’s mate attached to the Japan expedition under 
Commodore Perry, on the files of the Senate, be referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. g 
On motion of Mr. CAMERON, it was 
Ordered, That Charles Knap have leave to withdraw his 
petition and papers from the files of the Senate. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs and Militia, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. No. 119) forthe relief of A. M. Mitchell, 
late colonel of Ohio volunteers in the Mexican 
war, reported it’ with an amendment;and submit- 
ted a report, which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FITCH, from the Committee on Printing, 
to whom was referred a motion to print the letter 
of the Superintendent of Public Printing, commu- 
nicating the seventh annual report of his office, 
showing the condition of the public printing, re- 
ported in favor of printing the usual number; and 
the report was agreed to. f 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a motion to print the letter of the 
Secretary of State, communicating, in obedience 
to law, a report of the commercial relations of the 
United States with forcign nations, for the year 
ending September 30, 1859, reported in favor of 
printing cight hundred copies thereof, for the 
use of the State Department; and the report was 
agreed to. 

Mr. IVERSON, from the Committee on Claims, 
to whom was referred the petition of Catharine 
L. McLeod, only surviving child of Ebenezer 
Markham, a Canadian refugee, praying relief on 
account ofthe losses and sufferings of her father 
in aiding the cause of the American Revolution, 
asked to be discharged from its further considera- 
tion, and that it be referred to the Committee on 
Revolutionary Claims; which was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the memorial of William Money, 

vaying indemnity for horses seized by order of 
rigadicr General Kearny, during the war with 
Mexico, and for losses incurred in consequence 
thereof, reported a bill (S. No. 174) for the relief 
of William Moncy; which was read, and passed 
to a second reading. . 

He also, from the same committec, to whom 
was referred the petition of George Phelps, re- 
ported a bill (S. No. 175) for the relief of eorge 
Phelps; which was read, and passed to a second 
reading. k 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of Richard W. Clarke, 
reported a bill (S. No. 176) for the relief of R. W. 
Clarke; which was read, and passed to a second 


| reading. 


He also, from the same committee, to whom was 
referred the petition of John R. Nourse, reported 
a bill (S. No. ree for the relief of John R. Nourse 
and others; which was read, and passed to a sec- 
ond reading. 

NOTICE OF A BILL. 


Mr. CLARK gave notice of his intention to ask 
leave to introduce a bill relating to the mileage of 
members of Congress. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


The following message was received from the 
House of Representatives, by Mr. Haves, chief 
Clerk: 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 15, 1880. 


The following documents were this day ordered: to be 
printed, at the hour of twelve o’clock and fifteen minutes i 

Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a state- 
ment of appropriations applicable to the service of the War 
Department, for the year ending June 30, 1859, &c. 

Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting state- 
ments exhibiting the contracts made under the authority of 
that Department during the year 1859., 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, asked, and by 
unanimous consent obtained, leave to introduce a 
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bill (S. No, 172) concerning the courts of the Uni- 
ted States in the district of Arkansas; which was 
read’ twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PUGH asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S.No. 173) to 
authorize writs of error in cases prosecuted by 
indictment; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. | 

Mr. MALLORY, in pursuance of previous 
notice, asked and obtained leave tointroduce a bill 
(S: No. 178) to provide for the construction of a 
marine hospital, in Appalachicola, in the State of 
Florida; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to:the Committee on Commerce. 

He also, in pursuance of previous notice, asked 
and obtaincd leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 179) 
to provide for the construction of a court-house 
in Appalachicola, in the State of Florida; which 
was ‘read twice by its: title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. : 

He also, in pursuance of previous notice, asked 
and obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 180) 
to provide for the construction of a post office at 
Appalachicola, in the State of Florida; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

He also, in pursuance of previous notice, asked 
and obtained leave to introdtice a bill (S. No. 181) 
to provide for the construction of a custom-house 
in Appalachicola, in the State of Florida; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


PRINTING OF A BILL, 


On motion of Mr. HAUN, it was 

Ordered, That the bill (S. No. 167) for the purpose of aid- 
ing in the construction of a railroad across that portion of 
the public domain lying between the Missi 


ppi river and 
the eastern boundary of the State of California, be printed. 


MRS. ANN M. SMITIL 


Mr. CAMERON. [ask the permission of the 
Senate to move the consideration of the bill for 
the relief of Mrs. General Smith. It passed the 
House of Representatives last car, and would 
have passed this body if we had hid five minutes 
more to spare at the close of the session. Itwill 
occupy but a moment, and I ask the unanimous 
consent of the Senate to take it up now. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I am very reluctant  inter- 
pose an objection; but I am desirous of having 
the special order considered. 

Mr. CAMERON. I am going to be absent for 
a week, and I desire to have the bill disposed of 
before L go away. The case is known to ever 
one, and will not take a moment, I am sure. It 
is the case. of the widow of General Persifer 
Smith. i 

Mr. SLIDELL. I 
understood that it will 

Mr. CAMERON, 
will withdraw it. 

There being no objection, the Senate, asin Com- 
mittee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. No. 73) for the relief of Mrs. Ann M. 
Smith, widow of the late Brevet Major General 
Persifer F. Smith. It dircets the Secretary of the 
{Interior to place her name on the pension list, at 
the rate of fifty dollars per month, from the 17th 
of May, 1858, to continue during her natural life, 

Mr. CLAY. Read the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair un- 
derstands that there is no written report accom- 
panying the bill. 

Mr. TOOMBS. 


shall not object to it, if it be 
lead to no debate, 
If it leads to any debate, I 


I am opposed to the passage 
of the bill, and F desire to give my reasons for it, 
if the bill is pressed at this time. It is contrary 
to the gencral principle which has been adopted 
by the Government in reference to pensions, and 
I think this is a case which ought not to be passed 
above all. others.. If the bill is now pressed, I 
desire to be heard against its passage. I have 
argued the question somewhat at length before. 
General Smith was avery meritorious and excel- 
lent oficer. He went late into the service of the 
United States. Ibelieve he went in not less than 
a colonel, perhaps as a general—— 

Mr. CAMERON. Fsaid thatif there was to 
be a debate on the subj 
motion; and I now do so. 

The further consideration of th 
poned. 


e bill was Post- 


RELATION OF THE STATES. 
Mr. CLARK. I move to take up the resolu; 


ect, I would withdraw my || 


tions some time since submitted by the honorable? 
Senator from Mississippi, [Mr Davyts,] with the 
view to postpone them, and to make them the 
order of the day for Monday next, at half past 
one o’clock. , 

The motion to take up the resolutions was 
agreed to; and their further consideration was 
postponed to and made the special order of the 
day for Monday next, at half past one o’clock. 


POST OFFICE DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. HUNTER. The Post Officeappropriation 
bill is on the table, having been sent from the 
House of Representatives. I move to postpone 
all prior orders for the purpose of considering that 
‘bill. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I have buta single word to 
say on the subject of the priority of business. I 
have reason to believe, at least I have seen no in- 
timation here, thatanything like protracted debate 
will occur on the bill for the regulation of banking 
in the District of Columbia, which is the special 
order; and I am told that there will be considera- 
ble debate on the amendment abolishing the frank- 
ing privilege, which was added by the Senate to 
the bill which the Senator from Virginia now pro- 
| poses to take up. Itseems to me asitis a matter 
| of great public interest, we ought to act on that at 
once, and if he will give me an assurance that it 
will not consumé much time, I will yield for an 
hour or so to that bill. 

Mr. HUNTER. Ido not know what debate 
| there will be on it. I am unable say. I only 
| know that this is a bill for which there is immé- 
' diate urgency. It seems to me the Senate ought 
| to prefer its consideration to any other measure; 
| but it is a question which 1 submit to them. The 
| Senate will decide it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion 
| isin order. It is moved to postpone the special 
| order now pending, and all other prior orders, 
| with a view to take up the bill indicated by the 
Senator from Virginia, £ 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the action of the 
House of Representatives on the amendments 
of tlie Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 1) making 
appropriations to defray the deficiencics in the 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 
1859, and in part for the support of the Post Office 
Department for the year ending 30th June, 1860. 
The House of Representatives having concurred 
in the first five amendments of the Senate, the 
only remaining question was on the sixth amend- 
i ment, in which the House non-coneurred. That 
| amendment was, to add as a new section: 

Sec. 6, And be it further enacted, That from and after 
the 10th day of April next, the franking privilege be, and 
the same ishercby, totally abolished; and that all laws and 
parts of laws authorizing the recciving and sending any 
matter through the mails, free of postage, be, and the same 
are hereby, repealed. 

Mr. HUNTER. I am convinced, sir, that the 
| House of Representatives does not intend to agree 
to this logislation on this bill. As I said when it 
| was up, I thought it was right, if we could pass 
| this reform, to try the House, to take their sense; 
that if they agreed with us, it would be no objec- 
tion to them because it was on an appropriation 
bill. They have, however, refused to concur. I 
am not disposed to attempt to force them to this 
legislation, however much I desire it, through an 
appropriation bill, Therefore, I move that the 
| Senate recede from the amendment. 

Mr. FITCH. Lask for the yeas and nays upon 
that motion. Many imputations have been cast 
| on the Senators on this side of the House in rela- 
| tion to the franking privilege, which’ F am dis- 
posed to meet by my vote. 
| 1t go before the world th 
| 
. 
| 
| 


t 


F 


at we are not really sin- 
and we are now placed in that 


3 


cere in this thing 
position, 

Mr. GWIN. If the Senate recede from this 
amendment, I shall bring up the bill to abolish 
the franking privilege which has been reported 
from the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chai 
will inquire of the Senator from Indiana whether 
he makes a demand for the ycas and nays? 

Mr. FITCH. No, sir. T withdraw the call 
for the yeas and nays. F 

Mr. POWELL. ‘I call for them. 
(| Senate will not recede. 


| 


i 
| 
| 
i 
i 
F 
Í 
| 
{ 
i 
| 
| 
i 


Ido not like to have | 


I hope the | 


Mr. BAYARD. 


do not purpose to detain the 
Senate by any discussion, but to state, as far as 
my own opinion goes, that I am prepared to vote 


a 


for a bill abolishing the franking privilege he- 
cause I consider that the abuses which have grown 
| up under it can be corrected in no other mode; 
but Iam not willing, in this case, as I have in 
other eases said, to attempt, by means of an ap- 
propriation bill, to force legislation on a coördi- 
nate branch of the Legislature. I shall therefore, 
as they have chosen to dissent ftom the amend- 
ment of the Senate by a decided vote, vote to re- 
cede; but L am prepared to insist on any bill, prop- 
erly framed, to repeal this privilege. 

The question being taken by ycas and nays, 
resulled—yeas 42, nays 11; as follows: 

YEAS——Messrs. Anthony, Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, 
Bingham, Bright, Chandler, Clark, Clingnian, Collamer, 
Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, 
Foster, Grimes, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, Haun, Hemphill, 
Hunter, Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of Tennessee, Ken- 
nedy, King, Nicholson, Pearce, Pugh, Rice, Saulsbury, 
Seward, Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Thomson, Toombs, 
; Trumbull, Wade, and Wilkinson—42. 

NAYS—Meessrs. Davis, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, Iver- 
son, haie; Maliory, Mason, Powell, Slidell, and Wig- 
all—il, 

So the Senate receded from its amendment. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I voted in the affirmative for 
the purpose of moving a reconsideration of the 
vote that has just been taken, which I now do. 
| The fact of a vote being called for did not arrest 
| my attention; and I wish now briefly to offer the 
reasons why I think the Senate ought not to re- 
cede from this amendment. It seems to me, from 
the debate which took place in this body when the 
bill was before it, that there was almost a unanim- 
ity of sentiment, so far as it wag indicated by the 
debate in the Senate, in favor of abolishing the 
franking privilege. The objections urged against 
it mainly, if not exclusively, were, that it was 
legislating on an appropriation bill; that it was in 
a Bad lace; that it was inopportune for that rea- 
son; that this legislation ought not to be done in 
that way; and some gentlemen went to the fullest 
extent, that they would vote for no legislation on 
abillsoimportant as this was, which was so neces- 
sary to the public service, and was so urgently 
demanded by the public creditors. I really was 
induced to believe, at the time; that gentlemen 
were in carnest when they made these objections, 
and probably many of them were; but we find— 
and I mention this as a reason why we ought not 
to recede—that not only has this House, but the 
| other, voted for a measure offered*as an amend- 
ment to this bill, making a radical change in the 
laws of the United States. The motion was made, 
when this bill was before the Senate, by the hon- 
orable Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Brown] to 
amend it by inserting a provision changing your 
laws regulating the public printing, by excepting 
a particular piece of that printing from the gen- 
eral law passed in 1852, and putting that, under a 
new rule, to the highest bidder: There was, I be- 
lieve, but one Senator in this Chamber who made 
an objection to iton that ground, and declared his 
purpose not to vote forit; but it was adopted with- 
out a division in Committee of the Whole, and 
when we went into the Senate it was adopted 
without a dissent from any quarter, so. far as I 
saw or heard. Nobody atleast called fora divis- 
ion, Nobody called for the yeas and nays, 

So this principle of legislating upon this bill 
where it suited the Senate, I‘may say, was unan- 
imously affirmed, It went to the other branch, 
and I see that the House of Representatives have 
; legislated upon the same subject. The amend- 
meuntas to the printing patronage suited them, and 
they instantly abandoned their principles, and I 
wish to give notice that in future I do not wish to 
be met with that objection, Both Houses have 
solemnly decided that even an appropriation bill 
of an extraordinary character, demanding the 
most immediate action from the necessities of the 
public creditors, is not of the least consequence; 
that you can put on it any legislation you please, 
even in regard to the public printing, altering the 
existing laws of the land whenever it suits hoth 
bodies. All arguments thatit ought not to bedone 
in such cases are voted down bya very great ma- 
jority of both branches. Therefore, when Lam 
met with this objection again, it shall be open to 


suck comment as, in my judgment, it deserves. I 
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hope the Senate, in view of the fact that the prin- 
ciple has been violated, and in view of the fact 
that there is great unanimity in this body on this 
particular point, will insist on this just reform 
which the Senate putin this bill, and which the 
House struck out; and, therefore, I move to re- 
consider the vote by which the Senate receded 
from the amendment. 

Mr. PUGII. J wanted to say a word, and only 
a word, before giving my vote, but I had not an 
opportunity to do so. I am in favor of the Senate 
amendment, and I voted to put it upon this ‘bill. 
1 regret that the House of Representatives do not 


concur in it; but this question of one branch in- | 


sisting ona collateral amendment as the condition 
to an appropriation bill, was very thoroughly 
debated in the Senate at the time of the famous 
proviso to the Army appropriation bill; and hav- 
ing then stated my opinions on the subject, I am 


bound in consistency now to vote to recede from jj 


this amendment. 
Mr. CLAY. Task for the yeas and nays on 
the motion to reconsider. 


The yeas and nays were ordered; and being | 


taken, resulted—yeas 14, nays 43; as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Clay, Davis, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, 


Hammond, Iverson, Lane, Mallory, Mason, Powell, Slidell, | 


Toombs, and Wigfall—14. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, 
Bingham, Bragg, Bright, Cameron, Chandler, Clark, Cling- 
man, Collamer, Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fes- 
senden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Haie, Hamlin, Harlan, Haun, 
Hemphill, Hunter, Johnson of ‘Tennessee, Kennedy, King, 
Nicholson, Pearce, Pugh, Rice, Saulsbury, Sebastian, Sew- 


ard, Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Thomson, ‘Trumbull, $; 


Wade, and Wilkinson —43. 


So the Scnate refused to reconsider the vote 
receding from its sixth amendment. 


FRANKING PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. GWIN. 
for consideration, the bill reported by the Post 
Office Committee abolishing the franking privilege. 
I do not believe it will lead to any debate, or will 
interfere with the bill of the Senator from Louis- 
iana, which is the special order. Task that it be 
taken up, and sent to the other House to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sen- 
ator from California move to postpone the special 
order with a view to take up that bill? 

Mr. GWIN. It has already been postponed 
for the bill which has just been considered, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For that spe- 
cial purpose. 

Mr. GWIN. Lask the permission of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana to allow mc to call it up. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I will consent to yield to it 
for the present; butif it leads to debate, I shall 
ask to take up the special order. 

The motion of Mr. Gwin was agreed to; and 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill (S. No. 35) to abolish 
the franking privilege. ` 

The bill, as originally introduced by Mr. Pow- 
ELL, provided for the repeal of all laws aud parts 
of laws granting and conferring upon any person 


whomsoever the right or privilege to receive or | 


transmit through the mails of the United States, 
free of postage, letters, packets, newspapers, pe- 
riodicals, books, or any other mailable matter, 
printed or written, with a proviso that this should 


not be construed to repeal any special laws here- | 
tofore enacted granting the franking privilege to | 
any ex-President, or any person or persons to | 


whom the privilege has been granted by name. 


It also required the Secretary of the Senate 


and the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 


respectively, to procure from the postmaster of | 


Washington, and furnish each Senator and cach 
member and Delegate of the House of Represent- 
atives, at the commencement of each regular ses- 
sion, with $175 in postage stamps, to be paid for out 
of the contingent funds of the two Houses of Con- 
gress; and provided that all letters, packets, news- 
papers, periodicals, public documents, and books, 

rinted by order of either House of Congress, 
and all other mailable matter, should be prepaid 
by postage stamps or stamped envelopes before 


their delivery at any post office for transmission | 


in the mails; and that all mailable matter, printed 
or written, directed to the President or Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States, or to any member of 


either House of Congress, or to the Secretary of 


the Senate, or Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives, should be prepaid at the mailing office; 
and also that all letters, packets, and mailable 


I now ask the Senate to take up, | 


matter sent from or directed to any of the Exec- 
utive Departments, bureaus, or public offices or 
officers, civil or military, at the seat of the Gen- 
eral Government, except the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and the office of the Auditor of the Treas- 
ury of the Post Office Department, should be 
prepaid by postage stamps ór stamped envelopes 
before delivery at the mailing office. 


Tt further provided that the Postmaster General, | 


the Assistant Postmasters General, the chief clerk 


| of the Post Office Department, the Auditor of the | 


Treasury of the Post Office Department, and the 
chief clerk of the Auditor, might receive and send 


free in the mails all letters and packets, and other | 
mailable matter, relating exclusively to their offi- | 
cial duties, or to the business of the Post Office | 


Department—in every such case indorsing on the 


back of every letter or package so to be sent free, | 


over their own signatures, the words ‘ official 
business;’’ and that the several postmasters might 
send through the mail, free of postage, all letters 
and packages which their duty required them to 


transmit. relating exclusively to the business of | 


their respective offices, or to the business of the 
Post Office Department-——ip every such case the 
postmaster sending any such letter or package 
indorsing thereon, over his own signature, the 
words ‘post oflice business;’’ and for any and 
every such indorsement falsely made, the person 
making the same should forfeit $300—one half for 
the use of the person or persons informing and 
prosecuting for the same, and the other half to 
the use of the United States, to be paid over to 
the Postmaster General and accounted for by him 
as other moneys of the Department. 

It also proposed to make it the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to pay or refund quarterly, 


| out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 


appropriated, to each of the Exceutive Depart- 
ments, bureaus, and offices at the seat of Govern- 
ment, except the Post Office Department and the 
office of the Auditor for that Department, such 
amounts as the proper accounting officers of the 


Treasury should audit and allow as having been | 


expended for the purchase of postage stamps and 
stamped envelopes, used or to be uscd for the pre- 


payment of its postage on letters, packets, and | 


mailable matter sent from the respective offices 
on official business; and that the postage on all 
letters and packages from the President and Vice 
President of the United States should be paid by 
the Department of State and the Sceretary of the 
Senate, respectively; and that officers, civil and 
military, might have allowed to them, in the set- 
tlement of their accounts by the proper account- 
ing officers of the Government, the postage paid 
by them on letters and packets sent by them in 
the mails exclusively on official business. 

The Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads proposed to amend the bill by striking out 
all after the enacting clause, and inserting: 

That all laws by which any person or persons are au- 
thorized to send or receive any mailable matter free of post- 
age be, and the same arc hereby, repealed: Provided, That 
this act shall not apply to any person or persons to whom 
the franking privilege may have been granted by name. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I propose to add to the 
proviso of the committee’s amendment, by way 
of amendment: 

And provided further, That the President and Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States, each of the heads of Depart- 
ments, cach member of the Senate, each member of the 
House of Representatives, and cach Delegate from a Ter- 
ritory of the United States, may, during each session of 
Congress, and for a period of thirty days before the com- 


mencement and thirty days after the end of cach and every | 


session of Congress, send and receive through the mail, free 


of postage, any letter, newspaper, or packet not exceeding | 


two ounces in weight. 


I do not desire to discuss the question, but I | 
simply say that I think that if the Senate should | 


pass a bill which would abolish all the franking 
of books and get rid of lumbering up the mails 
and all the expense of transporting books, which 
would lead also to the abolition of all expense in 
the printing of books, and confine the franking 
privilege simply to matter below two ounces, 


which does not lumber up the mails, which does | 
not cost anything to the Government in printing, ; 


which does not cost anything to the Government 
in transportation—for the mail contractors will 
carry the mails just as cheap, whether that mat- 
ter is franked or is not franked—my opinion 1s, 


(although, of course, I can only judge from what | 


transpired at the last session and what has trans- 


pired at the present session,) that we may suc- | 


= 


ceed in getting rid of this part at least of the 
franking privilege; but if we insist on the entire 
abolition of it, Ido not believe we shall succeed 
in abolishing, perhaps, any portion of it. There- 
fore, I am for this amendment. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I should like to hear 
what the bill is. My attention was not directed _ 
to it. š 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . The original 
bill will be read for information. ; 

The Secretary read the bill at length. 

Mr. GWIN. Lam sorry that I cannot speak 
to the question; my throat is in such a condition 
as to make utterance very painful to me. Iwill 
only say that the object of the committee was to 
abolish the frauking privilege, and hereafter, if 
any other legislation is found to be necessary, we 
can easily originate it. If we incumber the prop- 
osition at all with any amendment, it seems tome 
we jeoparkize the bill. b 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, I think it has 
been the practice of the Government from its 
foundation, by law, to permit members of bojh 
Houses to receive and transmit their letters free 
of postage, at first for a limited time, a time, | 
think, named in the amendment of the honorable 
Senator from Wisconsin, and more recently ithas 
been extended to the whole period of the duration 
of a Congress. That continued, in my judgment, 
Lam free to admit, I think with great propriety, 
becaus? the greater portion of the correspondence 
of members relates to public business, and I 
thought there wasgreat propriety that they should 
be exempt from the tax of postage. But there 
came alime, in England, when it wasbelieved that 
by introducing a system of reduced postage, very 
far reduced, they would be cnabled to maintain 
their postal system and at the same time to in- 
crease their revenue; and there, I think, as apart 
of that policy, it was found expedient and wise— 
it is a very wise nation—to take from members of 
Parliament, and, I believe, from all the public 


| functionaries there, the franking privilege as a 


part of the system of reduced postage. 

We followed the lead of England in reducing 
the postage, bringing it now to the most incon- 
siderable sum; but we did not follow it by the 
example of England in relieving the postal sys- 
tem from the burden of the franking privilege at 
the same time. What has resulted? It has re- 
sulted in this country, from causes which prob- 
ably might have been foreseen, with some con- 
sideration, that we could not reduce the postage 
with the same safety to the postal system that 
England did; because there they have a dense 
population and a small territory, and here we 
have comparatively a sparse population distrib- 
uted overan immense territory; and therefore the 
burden is greater on the postal aire here. Rut 
we reduced the postage, and we did no more; and 
we have continued from day to day since then to 
burden the mails by vast additional mail matter, 
the distances increasing by the new communica* 
tions established with our distant frontiers. 

Į still retain the impression that there would be 
no impropriety in Congress retaining the frank- 
ing privilege, but that there isa great impropriety 
in their retaining it while the tax of carrying the 
mails is saddled on the Treasury of the United 
States. Jt is for that reason alone that I am as 
earnest as any member of this body in desiring:to 
ace the franking privilege effectually. destroyed. 
We must do one of two things: we must yield 
up the Federal Treasury and proportionately. in- 
crease the taxes, not for the purpose of carrying 
the mails only, but for the purpose of diffusing 
information, and enlightening the people and civ- 
ilizing the country by meansof the Federal Treas- 
ury, or we must bring back the machinery of the 
Post Office to a self-sustaining system. It may 
be that the amendment proposed by the honor- 
able Senator from Wisconsin would not very 
largely increase the burden of the mail or the cost 
of its transportation. But, sir, take away the 
precedenis. If, then, we can, by a proper course 
of legislation, relieve the postal department from 
the immense contracts that have been sanctioned 
by Congress, or required by Congress, and relicve 
the mails from the burden incurred by the frank- 
ing privilege, and bring them, with the present 
rate of postage, to a system that will sustain it- 
self, I shall very cheerfully yield ta continuing 
the postal system as itis; but if that be not done, 
we must either give up the Federal Treasury to 
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purposes not authorized by the Constitution, lead- | 
ing to endless jobs,and to all the corruptions that i 
follow those jobs, or we must increase the rates || 
of postage. “Now, sir, one reason with me, the || 
strongest that actuates me, is for the purpose of i 
relieving the postal system from this burden, of || 
relieving the Treasury from the necessity of ap- | 
propriating to carry it, that I,for one, am willing 
to concede, as carnestly as any gentleman here, 
the abrogation of the whole of this frankin, privi- 
lege; and I trust that the bill will be passed in the || 
shape which the substitute reported by the com- 
mittee: proposes. i | 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. President,asI design to || 
vote for the abolition of the franking privilege, I 

roposeto state, in a few words, the reasons which || 
induce me to give that vote; but before doing so, || 
I desire to inquire of the Chair, whether it is not 
now.in order to move an amendment to the ori- 
ginal, bill, and to perfect that before“the vote is 
taken on striking it out? | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such amotion || 
would be in order. The original bill, strictly 
speaking, is before the Senate for that purpose, | 
for perfection, before the question shall be taken | 
on the substitute. | 

Mr. HAMLIN. Then I move to amend the |! 
original bill by striking out all of the bill after the | 


word ‘“abrogated,”’ in the first section. Tt will 
then leave a bill with a few lines, in one agetion, a 
clean abolition of the franking privilege. © That is | 


the bill I want to vote for. I want to vote for a 
bill which has no collaterals, no contingencies — 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The amendment of the || 
committee does that, as I understand. 

Mr, HAMLIN. No; that leaves the right of 
franking to those to whom the right has already | 
been given by name. I know of no reason why | 
a class of persons on whom that right has been 
iven by name, should retain it any more than | 
enators who are alluded to as Senators; thercis 
no good reason in the world for it. In my judg- | 
ment, there is very good sense in saying that all 
matters that go in the mail should contribute to | 
the support of the mail. That is one of the fun- 
damental reasons why I am willing to abolish the | 
franking privilege. I know very well that it will | 
impose upon us, individually, some expense. I | 
know, and every Senator knows, too, well enough, |j 
that it will relicve us from great burdens; and I || 
think, when a fair balance is struck between re- ji 
sponsibilities imposed and burdens removed, we || 
shall have no reason to complain ourselves; and F || 
. can give this vote more from personal considera- | 

tions that any vote I ever gave in this bodyin my ij 

life. I am frank to say, that I am willing to abol- | 
ish the franking privilege simply as a personal || 
matier to myself, I am willing to do it for that || 
consideration. But, sir, when I say this, I donot ; 


R] 


proposition asking for what a contractor will carry 
the mails with the franking privilege existing, and 


enormous sums that you have paid to steamships 
They furnish a car. They do not care whether 


a load that it takes a horse to go with. They fur- 
nish the car, and they charge you for carrying it. 


weighty or how light may be the mail transporta- 
tion in that car. They will extort from the Gov- 
ernment the last dollar they can get. 

The true remedy for that evil, in my judgment, 
lies in another direction. It is to pass a law 
which shall fix a maximum, very far below that 
which is now fixed, for the transportation of the 
mail over railroads. You have a law, I believe, 
which makes every railroad, when built, a post 
route. Railroad companies are like all other cor- 
porations, they want the utmost sum they can 
get; we want our mails transported, and the result 
is, that we are obliged to pay them about what 
they ask. I think the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Corzramer] has stated that he found great 


of every Postmaster General. In Canada, I am 
told, where they have a Government that can con- 
trol the whole matter, the maximum is fifty dol- 


T right? 

Mr. COLLAMER. Yes, sir. 

My. HAMLIN. And it extends all the way 
from fifty dollars a mile up to near two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Three hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Three hundred and twenty- 
five dollars! Bir, it is the railroads of your coun- 
try that are eating the vitals out of the Post Office 
revenues. That is one of the great embarrass- 


Then your steamships, which contribute much 
less than they 


The Senator from Virginia has just said that the 
franking privilege might have been designed for 
the promotion of civilization. I think we have 


ilization by establishing mail routes in a circular 


of the Department, was avowedly for the purpose 


want to be misunderstood. Ido not admit fora | 
single moment the grounds upon which this bill ií 
is advocated by very many gentlemen upon the |: 
other side of the Chamber; nor do I admit fora i 
single moment the doctrine assumed by the Post- i! 
master General in his report. He lays down, in 
general terms, the doctrine that, if we abolish the || 
franking privilege, we shall get an accruing rev- || 
enuc of $1,800,000, and diminish the expenses of || 
the service $3,000,000 a year. The Postmaster | 
General is a very respectable man. Ee is entitled | 
to his opinions, and bah entitled to mine; and, I | 
must say, that I have not the slightest confidence || 
on earth in his opinions on this point. I do not | 
believe you will increase the revenues of your De- 
partment many hundreds of dollars by abolishing 
the franking privilege, much less any millions. 
I doubt if it can be made to come up to hundreds | 
in any view of the case. The matter which goes | 
through the mail, if it paid postage at the present !! 
rates, might amount to a stipulated sum. I grant |) 
that; I do not deny it; but I affirm that it will not | 
go. Then, I affirm again, that the decreased sums 
which it is said will be paid for the transportation 
of the mail, are as fallacious as this sum that he 
was toget from the accruing revenues. There is 
not anything in either of them. 

What have been the troubles under which we || 
have labored, and what has brought the Post Office | 
Department into its present embarrassed condi- |, 
tion? The franking privilege? Nothing of it, sir; | 
or, if anything, it is so unimportant that it is not | 
a feather in the scale. Make your proposals to- | 
day for the transportation of the mails, and you ij 
may have contained in those proposals a direct 


i 
i 
l 


j; he should have the contract 


of carrying. civilization. There are $600,000 a 
year drawn from the Treasury of the Department 
for that single route, 
uted to the revenues I am not able to say; but I 


will venture to say-a sum vastly smaller than that j 


which has been called for to support it. 


In my humble judgment, these are the great | 
evils under which we are resting, to which I add | 


still another: and that other has grown out of a 


|, gross, plain, palpable violation of the law, if I 
In 1845, I think it | 


understand the law aright. 
was—l have a recollection about it—we passed a 
law which compelled the Postmaster General to 
make his contracts for letting the mails with the 
person who would do the service for the smallest 
sum, having 
as his guide. In other words, as the thing was 


understood, there should be all star bids for the | 
No matter how a man carried the | 
mail, if he carried it on his back and performed |: 
the service inthe time stipulated, or if he carried | 
it on a horse, or in his buggy, so that he carried ` 


mail service, 


the mail from point to point in the time named, 
» Without regard to 
the character of tho service. 


I have not the figures before me, but I think lam 
accurate in saying that there was a diminution in 
the lettings in that portion of the 
this law truly and faithfully carried out) of fifty 
per cent., or, if it was not fifty per cent., it was 
near it. It is near enough for my purposes to 
say it was about fifty pey cent. 
ever, was violated in other ge 


and your contracts were made for post-coaches, 


for what will he carry the mails without it, and | 
you would not get a reduction of the first solitary | 
mill, in my judgment. That is my opinion. The f 
great amount of expenditures growing out of the |, 
Post Office Department now, has-arisen from the |; 


and railroads. A railroad company can carry a |) 
ton as easy as they can carry a hundred pounds. :: 


you carry a single mail bag that a porter can trans- | 
| port from the office to the car with his hands, or 


It is not a matter of any importance to them how | 


trouble with them while he was in the Depart- | 
ment. I think that is the concurring testimony | 


lars a mile. That is our minimum, I think) Am | 


ments, under which this Department is laboring. a 


take from the Department, are | 
another source of the absorption of the revenue, | 


had a more striking exhibition of promoting civ- : 


form, which, if I understand the correspondence || 


How much it has contrib- |! 


certainty and celority of service only | 


: th Under that law the ;; 
lettings for the Now England States were made. | 


country, under | 


_ That law, how- | 
ctions of country, : 


| two-horse coaches, buggies, and all kinds of mail 
| Service conforming to the old manner of letting, 
` and large additional sums were required to trans- 


' port the mails in this way, over and above what 
would have been required had the law becn faith- 
fully adhered to. : 

Inmy humble judgment, these are the evilsunder 
i which we suffer, and which have brought the pres- 
entembarrassment on the Post Office Department. 
Legislative contracts is another evil; and my col- 
| league suggests that unnecessary increase of the 
service since 185] is another evil. It is the merest 
humbug on earth; itis hardly good humbug, in my 
judgment, to get up here and say that these em- 

arrassments have grown on this Department in 
| consequence of the franking privilege. I deny 
: utterly, wholly, and entirely, that the cmbarrass- 
ments are attributable to that causc in any degree 
that amounts to anything. It is so light, so un- 
important, that it is not a matter worthy to be 
taken into the account. I think, as wise legisla- 
tors, we ought to apply the ax at the root of the 
tree, and correct the evils to which I have alluded, 
| rather than by making so much talk, and be giv- 
ing so much importance to this matter of abolish- 
ing the franking privilege. Still, as I am sincerely 
in favor of making this Department depend mainly 
upon its own revenue, I will vote for a clean bill 
abolishing the franking privilege. When I do 
|| that, striking the balance, I do not believe I shall 
|| lose anything. Iam willing to do it; but Ido not 
|| think I shall vote for any bill that is complicated, 
which meets the case half way, or which leaves 
to the Government, or toany individuals by name, 
the right of franking. Let'us do one thing or the 
other. I think we may appeal, and ought to ap- 
peal with some confidence, to the gentlemen who 
think there is so much of evil init, who think there 
, is so much of embarrassment in connection with 
|| the Department that attaches to it, to join with 
| us on this side who will go for a clean, pure bill 
| that shall abolish the franking privilege, and there 
leave the matter. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Maine has pointed out a few of the rea- 
' sons why the Post Office Department is not self- 
| sustaining; but he has not pointed them all out, 


| nor any considerable number of them, In my 
estimation, one chief reason of the great deficiency 
of our Post Office receipts is owing to the system 
of jobbery that extends all through that Depart- 
ment. We have this morning cut off one great 
leak. We have passed a bill which will save the 
, Post Office Department some thirty-two thousand 
dollarsa year on one class of printing alone. That 
gross wrong, which that bill corrects, has existed 
for years: it was not a wrong that has grown up 
unobserved, for it has been known to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to the Postmaster 
_ General; and yet it has been allowed to go on from 
i year to year, swallowing up the revenues of the 
Department. It is notorious that a newspaper 
| published in this city was purchased for a portion 
of the patronage of one single job, other portions 
being employed to subsidize and corrupt party 
organs in other cities, I desire, on all occasions, 
to use parliamentary language; but in what truth- 
ful language shall I describe such a transaction, if 
| it be not a robbery of the Post Office funds under 
| color of law? Post Office revenues, or moneys in 
|| the Treasury of the United States, are diverted 
i 
| 


| from their proper uses, to which they stand 
| charged on the books of the Department, to the 
; purchase and support of servile newspapers, with 
| the knowledge of high official personages. The 
crime—for is it less than criminal ?~is to be dep- 
recated not merely because the Government loses 
some thousands of dollarsin one branch of the pub- 
lic service, but because the turpitude at the head 
has a corrupting moral influence down through 
the long line of officials to the lowest and most 
, humble in station. We have witnessed its effects 
“In Detroit. Our postmaster, knowing that tho 
Constitution was subsidized from the Post Office 
blank printing fund, and owning a sound Lecomp- 
ton newspaper himself, supposed he had a perfect 
right to subsidize that paper by placing it upon 
the revenues of the Post Office Department. The 
example before him bewildered his moral sense, 
i and he created sinccures in the post office for ser- 
vices to his newspaper. In process of time, his 
political faith was not deemed sound. and he was 
not only turned out, but prosecuted, ostensibly, 
for subsidizing a press, in imitation of one who 


il 
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hoids the high office of President of the United 
States, 

There is another newspaper in my city, which 
is not very well sustained. Itis the leading Dem- 
ocratic press of my State; but it cannot very well 
afford to pay its editors. In that city there is an 
office—I will call it an office—of porter or mes- 
senger to the post office. It is a salaried office, 
the duties of which are to transport the mails from 
the post office to the cars. A gentleman connected 
with the Democratic Free Press is this salaried 
post office porter. He receives $1,200 a year as 
porter to the post office; but he hires a cartman 
for twenty dollars a month to do the work. Four 
times a year, at the end of cach quarter, he draws 
his $300, and pays over his sixty dollars to the 
man who does the work. Ile thus pockets his 
salary from the Post Office Department of $1,200 
a year, less $240, which he pays to the man who 
performs the service. Nine hundred and sixty 
dollars per annum are therefore paid for no other 
earthly service than the partisan support of a cor- 
rupted press; and this is no exceptional case, for 
throughout this broad land post offices and cus- 
tom-houses are made to pay tribute for the same 
sycophantic and degrading prostitution of that 
engine which should diffuse both light and truth. 

But again, sir, I have a little further experience 
in my State. In the summer of 1857 a man in the 
town of Lexington, in the State of Michigan, was 
detected in robbing the mail. It appeared that he 
was a deputy postmaster; that is to say, the post- 
master lived some mile or two away from the 
office, and deputized him to act as postmaster un- 
der the plea that, owning the Democratic paper, 
he must receive the revenues of the office to enable 
him to run his press. The faets of the case were 
set forth at the Post Office Department. How 
was the guilty man treated? The postmaster of 
Lexington was removed, and the identical man 
who had robbed the mail was appointed to succeed 
him. I supposed that this was a mere mistake; I 
supposed thee they had taken the postmaster who 
had been removed for the thief, and I applied at 
the Post Office Department to have the mistake 
rectified. I brought the papers along and sub- 
mitted them to the Postmaster General, and said: 
“this is clearly a mistake, and I ask that it be 
rectified, and that this man be removed.” He 
said, ‘very well; I will have it mvestigated.’’ 
This was during the first session of the ‘Thirty- 
Fifth Congress, and some months after the man 
had been detected. I.went to the Post Office De- 
partment from time to time, but E was turned 
away and sent to one of the Assistant Postmasters 
General to see what progress was made in the in- 
vestigation. Finally, the Assistant Postmaster 
General drew out a large quantity of letters from 
leading Democrats in my State, and said that it 
was necessary for the Democratic party that this 
man should be kept in office. “But,” said T, 
“this man isa post office robber, a thief; and I 
demand that you have him removed. Ido notask 
that a Republican be putin his place, but that you 
have a Democrat appointed who’ will not steal.”’ 
Well, sir, the demand was deemed unreasonable, 
{Laughter.] He was not removed; he was re- 
tained in office; and more, sir, he was promoted 
—he was promoted to be the deputy United States 
marshal for that district after these charges were 
made and proved. It was a very lucrative place 
for him. nder the postmaster he could rob the 
mail, and being deputy United States marshal his 
very first act was to establish an immense manu- 
factory of counterfeit money, {laughter;] but. he 
held his office there for two years after these facts 
were established. True, he was a liberal man; he 
owned a newspaper press, and they could not 
have a Democratic press there without giving it 
the patronage of the post office. He spent his 
money freely, and he could afford to do so, for he 
made it himself, [laughter,] or all beyond what he 
got by robbing the mail, i 3 

It is these abuses, extending from the highest 
to the lowest officer ander this Government con- 
nected with the Post Office Department, that pre- 
vent it from becoming a self-sustaining concern. 
It is absolutely necessary that a different and 
more economical system be introduced; that the 
whole system of jobs be abdlished; and I trust 
that some more efficicntsystem may be introduced. 
Į understand that the present Postmaster General 
is laboring with all his might to reform many of 
these abuses. I hope he will succeed in remedy- 
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i than all the State governments put together. 
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ing many of them; but I do not believe that the : 
franking privilege is the greatest or one of the | 


great abuses. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. President, Iconcurin much 
that was said by the honorable Senator from 
Maine, (Mr. Hamury;] and yet 1 regret that he 
said it on this occasion, for the most effectual way 
to defeat a proposition is to bring in something 
disconnected with it. We have heard enough 
about steamships, and about railroads, and about 
star bids. We know all about them; but that is 
not the question. The question is, shall we get 
rid of the franking privilege? Suppose it is not 
the chief error; suppose it 1s not the chief incubus 
of the Post Office Department; suppose its abuses 
are not as great as some Senators have said: we 


come back to the question, it is an abuse that Hes | 


at our door; and until we begin reformation at 
home, we are not the men to commence reforma- 
tion abroad. ' : 

I object to the franking privilege as wrong in 
principle, even if it were not abused. It is a 
system of compensating members of Congress; 
nothing else. It was intended as part of their 
compensation; and it is in vain for gentlemen to 
print their speeches in the Globe, and call it a 
burden, If it were a burden, they would be glad 
to getrid of it. Itis part of their pay; it extends 
not only during the sessions of Congress, but 
during the whole term of office. It relieves us 
from paying postage. If our pay is not sufficient, 
let us raise it, openly and distinctly; but not, while 
we profess to receive a particular compensation, 
charge our expenses for receiving and sending 
letters upon the revenue of the Government. 

It is wrong as applied to every person, to the 
President and Vice President, and members of 
Congress; and so as to other persons upon whom 
it has been conferred by name; it is a mere pen- 
sion; and therefore I concur with the Senator from 
Maine. [will strike it out everywhere. 1f I can- 
not strike it out everywhere, I will strike it out 
where I can. He shall have my vote to strike out 
the proviso that retains it for any person, whether 
conferred specially by name, or by a general au- 
thority. And sir, look at the operation of it. The 
Post Office was given to the Federal Government 
as a source of revenue. It was intended to be a 
source of revenue, as much so as the duties upon 
imported articles. No man can read the debates 
of the convention that framed the Constitution 
without seeing that it was intended as a source of 
revenue to maintain the Government. Instead of 
that, you have loaded it down with the franking 
privilege, which is part of the compensation of 
Congressmen and other public officers; you have 
loaded it down with subsidies to steamships; you 
have loaded it down with subsidies to contractors; 
you have loaded it down with subsidies to rail- 
roads; until now it must be supported at the ex- 
pense of the Govérnment, gat the money that 
supports it must be added to the duties levied gn 
imported articles. That is our revenue. You 
have perverted the whole design of the Constitu- 
tion; and it has risen to that maximftim now that 
it swells the great tide of expenditure and extrav- 
agance by this Government. 

I have been told by an intelligent gentleman— 
I have not been able to verify the figures myself, 
but it cannot be far from the truth—that this Fed- 
eral Government expends every year more mone 
it were raised by direct taxation, as the revenues 
of the States are, it would not be tolerated for a 
month; but you go on with impunity because it 
is a system Gf indirect taxation, You do not let 
the purchaser know, when he goes into a store 
to buy an imported article, that a portion of the 
price which he thinks he gives for the article is 
really his tax to this Government. The object 


| is to cut off every source of revenue of the Fed- 


eral Government, except the duty on imported 
articles, and thereby to pervert the taxing power 
of the Federal Government into a contrivance to 
plunder the agricultural States for the benefit of 
the manufacturing States; and that is one element 
of it. Keep up the expenses of the Post Office 
Department; charge upon them part of the com- 
pensation of Congressmen; charge upon them part 
of the compensation of Presidents and heads of 


Departments; charge upon them the pensions you | 


have given to cx-Presidents and their widows; 
and thus create a deficit in the Federal Treasury, 
and fill that deficit by an increase of the duties on 


imported articles; that is what it means; that: is 
why the House of Representatives have refused 
to concur in our amendment to the Post Office 
deficiency bill; and if we can bring them to a vote 
on the abolition of the franking privilege in no 
other way, I hope that the majority of the Sen- 
ate, when their bill comes here, if it shall come, 
to raise the duties on imported articles, will put 
this amendment there, and stand by it until the 
4th day of March, 1861. 

Sir, {Í represent a State of which agriculture is 
the chief interest; and until we pull down the ex- 
penses of this Government and bring them where 
they belong legitimately, we shall ave it as it 
now is, a grand prize, attracting the ambition of 
the profligate, North and South. If this Govern- 
ment expended only ten or twelve million dol- 
_ lars a year, you would never hear of an.“ irre- 
| pressible conflict.” It is an irrepressible confliet 
for the spoils, for the honors and the offices and 
the patronage of this Government. That is what 
it means, sir. These party strifes would be tame 
affairs if the Government of the United States had 
not so many offices and so much revenue. 

Isay the reform is to begin here. It is not 
worth while to attempt to deceive ourselves or to 
deceive others. This franking privilege is money 
| tous. The Government pays our postage——that 
i is the plain English of it—and there is no morc 
| reason why it should pay our postage than the 
| postage of every citizen in the Republic. If itis 
| for the distribution of civilization, give every man 
a chance to distribute civilization. I say it is for 
us; and it has gone to that degree now that the 
Post Office Department must either be relieved in 
all these particulars, this being one, or it must'be 
finally pensioned upon the revenues of the Treas- 
ury derived from imports. This being our of- 
fonse, being our matter, within our control, let 
us begin here; and when we have done this act 
of retrenchment, when we have purged ourselves 
from all connection with these things, we can go 
about to call other officers of the Government, 
executive and otherwise, here and elsewhere, to 
an account. 

I say, then, that if the franking privilege had 
never been abused at all, I should nevertheless be 
in favor of repealing the laws which authorized it. 
The amendment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin comprises an attempt to save the most 
objectionable part of it. There is some argument 
why the books which you print should be distrib- 
uted, but there is no argument why the speeches 
of Senators, and the speeches of Representatives, 
printed at their own expense, and put into envel- 
opes, should be circulated free of postage. If our 
constituents do not deem our utterances here of 
sufficientconsequence to pay the postage on them, 
let them sink into oblivion and be forgotten. 

Now, I hope that instead of the complaints of 
the Post Office Department in other particulars, 
| which have heen debated again and again and 
again, since I have been here upon the appropria- 
tion bills, we shall bring ourselves to the question 
of this bill. Shall we, Senators, commence by 
giving back to this Government this extra com- 
pensation which is paid to us under the name of 
the franking privilege? If we commence it, if we 
set this example of self-dtnial, then we can talk 
| to other officers of the Government. I had hoped 
tltis bill would pass by a unanimous vote, as it did 
the last session; but I very much fear, from the 
course of debate, that a gencral complaint is to be 
made of the Post Office Department, and a repre- 
sentation that the franking privilege 1s not so very 


|! bad after all, and it will finally end as our amend- 


| ment to the deficiency bill did, by not being passed 
| into a law. . 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator 
| from Ohio seems to think it important to abolish 
the franking privilege. I have no great objection 
| to abolishing it, or to retaining it in the modified 
| form proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin; 
but the Senator from Ohio says there is a covert 
purpose in retaining the franking privilege to get 
at some revenue system that will benefit the man- 
ufacturing States. 

Mr. PUGH. I said the effect of this whole 
thing of keeping up the expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government, and preventing the Post Office 
being self-sustaining, would end in that very prop- 
osition—plundering the agricultural States for the 
benefit of the manufacturing States, 
| Mr. SIMMONS.. I stated that the Senator said 
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of. the country, whether in-agriculture or in man- | 
ufactures, to keep up the public expenditures, so | 
as to get the franking privilege on the Department, 
in.order to tax the agricultural for the benefit of 
the manufacturing States. 

Mr. PUGH. That is one of ten thousand 
things. i 

Mr. SIMMONS. Ihave heard it stated, since 
this.debate began, that the Post Office Department, 
up to the year'1851 or 1852, had paid a revenue 
to the Government with the franking privilege 
existing. It paid all its expenses, and, besides, | 
yielded a revenue to the Treasury, up to that pe- 
riod. The abuses and extravagant expenditures | 
which haverecently been characteristic of the Gov- | 
ernment of the United States, in this Department, 
have all come about within. seven or eight years. 
These abuses have been introduced and extended | 
by an Administration that calls itself a free-trade 
Administration, belonging to the party of the Sen- | 
ator from Ohio, who has justaccused other people 


of having indirect objects in maintaining extrav- |! 
agant expenditures, It is his party that has made | 
these extravagant outlays in the form he hasbeen | 


condemning; and he is getting up this little talk 
about franking to raise a smoke to cover them in 


their iniquities, and keep the people’s sight from | 


them, and charge the responsibility on somebody 
else. 

Mr. PUGH. What was the outlay that was 
made ? 

Mr. SIMMONS. This outlay for carrying the 
mail, this subsidizing railroads, these expendi: 
tures, that have been carried up from four or five 
million to nine million within five or six years. 

Mr. PUGH. The laws have been passed by 
Congress. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What laws? 

» Mr, PUGH. All of them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The mails have not been let 
in ten years under the law. They have been 
let in direct violation of law. Your Department 
gives a high price for four-horse post-coaches, 
when the law requires that no distinction should 
be made as to the mode of service. I know when 
the law was violated, and I tried to get it back 
again. But, sir, the outlays of this Post Office 


the proviso reported by the committee—that mem- 
bers of Congress shall have $175 worth of franks. 

Mr. PUGH. That is not the committee's 
amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That isthe bill reported by 
the Post Office Committee. 

Mr. PUGH. 
stamps. 


before us, reported by the Post Office Committee. 
Mr. GWIN. The Senator is cntirely mistaken. 
We have struck all that out. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I heard it read so. 


Office Cornmittee be read. 


stato the question. 
| 
|| outall after the enacting clause of the original bill 
and reporting another in its place. ) 
stitute is offered, the original bill and the substi- 
tute are both open before the Senate for amend- 
ment. The Senator from Maine has now proposed 
to amend the original bill, by striking outall after 
the word “abrogated,” in the first section; and 
that is the first question to be taken. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
bill? ; 

Mr. GWIN. The Senator from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Power] 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand now, that the 
Senator from Kentucky, who made an elaborate 
argument the other day for abolishing the frank- 
ing privilege, introduced this bill origmally; that 
i} it was referred to the Post Office Committce, and 
that the Rost Office Committee propose an amend- 
ment. 


Department havedoubled within six years. There | 


has been the most extravagant outlay Lever heard 
of. The expenses of the Department are three 
fold what the law permits them to be. There is 
a limit in the law, and the actual income is twenty- 


five or thirty per cent. above the legal limit of the | 


expenditure. 

thaws no purpose of making a speech to retain 
the franking privilege for the bonchi of members 
of Congress, My deliberate judgment is, that 
the franking privilege costs members of Congress | 
a good deal more money than it would if they | 
paid their postage, because the people expect a 
great deal of printed matter. But the retention | 
of the franking privilege as to letters or packages 


of no more than an ounce weight, would net cost | 


the Government, in the transportation of the mails, | 
$100 extra. It might be that the speeches might l 
be more expensive, but I do not think it is worth | 
while to higgle a great deal about whether you} 
frank written matter, or do not frank at all; but | 
this is not the way to reach this greatevil, Wh8n | 
ie have a deficiency of five or six million dol- | 
ars a year, to strike off the franking of docu- 

ments or communications weighing less than two 
ounces is nôt going to reach anything; it is not 
going to amount to anything; it is going to post- 
pone reaching a great evil by doing a small act, 
and making a great deal of talk about it. There | 
will be no great difference in the result. 
the Postmaster Gencral is trying to correct these / 
abuses, and he will make a great saving—tenfold | 
the saving we should make by the difference | 
whether franking is allowed on small packages, | 
or no franking atall, That will make but very | 
little difference; but the books that we print may | 
make a difference in the transportation of the | 
mails a great distance, I think they do, and f 
have been trying to stop the 
go that we should not h 
would be my way, and 
printing the books and then for carrying them in 
the mail. But the Senator from Ohio says that is 
the only kind of matter that there is any excuse | 


printing of the books, | 
ave any to frank. That | 


for giving the franking privilege upon. We do i : 


I think | 


i| tion of the Senator from Wisconsin, 


Mr. SIMMONS. 
|| ment was under consideration, and now it it is 
| proposed toamendit stillfurther. 1 merely wish 
|| to get at the exact state of these proceedings. I 
i| supposed when this bill was first read that this was 
probably the suggestion of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. I came to that conclusion partly from the 
location of the Senator who introduced the bill. 
Mr. GWIN. If the Senator will permit me, 
the bill was introduced by the Senator from Ken- 


single section abolishing the franking privilege. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that. I under- 
stand the original bill to have been introduced by 
the Senator from Kentucky; and Isay that, from 
his location and from the elaborate areument he 
made the other day, as to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, it struck me that this was probably the 
suggestion of the Department. 

Mr. POWELL. If the Senator will allow me, 
I will state that I introduced the bill without be- 
ing instigated by the Post Office Departmentat all, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have ascertained this fact: 
that this bill came from the reformers, from the 
most active reformers in this Post Office business; 
and all the provisions in it except that which is 
embraced before the proviso, I shall vote to strike 


member of Congress in lieu of franking. I believe 
the franks we should send out under the proposi- 
When that 


is strieken out, I suppose the other question will 
| come up, whether we shail put in the substitute, 


i| I will say nothing further until that proposition 
‘| comes up. 


Mr. POWELL. I hope that the amendment 


| offered by the Senator from Maine to strike out all 
not to pay for the cost of | 


of the original bill after the w 

will be agreed to. è 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the 

question now pending before the Senate. ` 

Mr. POWELL, That will leave the bill simply 


ord “abrogated,” 


I shall vote to strike out the | 


Mr. SIMMONS. That I understand is the bill ii 


Mr. GWIN. Let the amendment of the Post it 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will |! 
The Committce on the Post i 
Office and Post Roads reported back the original | 
bill which had been referred to them, and recom- || 
mend an entire substitute; in other words striking 4 


When asub- ij 


Who introduced the original | 


Mr. GWIN. A substitute striking it all out. | 
I understand that amend- | 


tucky, and referred to the Post Office Committee, |: 
taken up by that committec, ċonsidered, and re- | 
| ported back with a substitute, consisting of a | 


out; because I am against allowing $175 to cach | 


that one fourth of that amount would pay for all į 


Hy 


| postage stamps. 
i wrong; and I had intended, when the bill was re- 
| ported, to move to strikeitout. I hope the motion 
of thé Senator from Maine will prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Scerctary 
will read that portion of the bill which will re- 
main, if the motion of the Senator from Maine 
be carried. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 

i! Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
| of the United States of Americain Congress assembled, That 
| all laws and parts of laws granting and conferring upon any 
| person whomsoever the right or privi 
| mit through the mails of the United 


‘| are hereby, repealed and abrogated. 


Mr. MASON. I submit to the Senator trom 
Maine, who, I think, made that snggestion, that 
that would not affect all matter which passes 
through the mail free. There isa law which au- 
| thorizes the Globe to pass free through the mail, 
and a very heavy incumbrance it is. i 

Mr. DAVIS. IfI understand the amendment, 
it is directed principally to the few persons who 
would, under this substitute, retam the right to 
frank; thatis to say, the ox-Prosidents, and the 
widows of ox-Presidents, of whom, I believe, 
there is at this time but one. It strikes me as a 
very small affair. The proposition to take this 
‘| privilege from the few persons who will retain it 
| under the provision reported by the committee, 
| and upon whom it has been conferred by special 
i| acts of Congress because of the dignity of their 
i 
| 


| office, and one of them a widow lady who prob- 
|| ably does not send twenty-five cents of mail mat- 
|| ter under her frank in the course of a year, seems 
to me to be of that character of small things which 
the law ought not to notice, I would much prefer, 
as a matter of civility, to leave that to remain as 
Hltis, = fi 
|. Mr. COLLAMER. Does the gentleman from 
|| Mississippi propose to effect his purpose by of- 
i| fering to amend the amendment proposed, so as 
| to strike out all of the bill after the first- section ? 
|| Mr, DAVIS. Oh, let the question be taken. 
Mr. COLLAMER. But if you amend the 
amendment by striking out all after the first sec- 
tion, you save that part of the bill, 
| Mr. WIGFALL. Lam on the committee that 
| reported this bill, and I judge from the course of 
the discussion that there is a misapprehension on 
| the other side of the Senate. The bill introduced 
| by the Senator from Kentucky was referred to 
| the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
We determined not to report that bill, and substi- 
i tuted forita bill in precisely the words that the 
Senators on the other side desire now —that is, 
abrogating the franking privilege entirely. That 
s the bill which we have reported an 


d recom- 
| mended, with one single proviso, that such per- 
| sons as have had the franking privilege conferred 
upon them specially by Congress shall retain it. 
| Then the bill under consideration, and recom- 
| mended by the committee, is a bill utterly and 

|| wholly abolishing the franking privilege, except 
| as to Mrs. Polk, and some one or two ex-Presi- 
| denis who are alive. 
f 
| 
f 
| 
| 
3 


i 
i 
| 


ren and Fillmore shall not have the right to frank 
| letters, so be it; and rather than the measure 
|| Shall be lost, I will vote for taking this poor priv- 
ilege from them. It was a compliment; it costs 
| but little; but if the bill is to be hazarded upon 
| that, Lam perfectly willing to concur in striking 
| it out, in order to abrogate the franking privilege. 
: But from the course of the discussion, those who 
lare not informed on the subject might suppose 
| that we had recommended back the hill introduced 
| by ihe Senator from Kentucky. We have done 
| 

l 


o such thing. We have introduced precisely the 


| 
| 
t 
l 
| 
| 
I) bill the Senator from Maine desires, saving and 
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excepting that we have added to it the proviso I 
have referred to. I have stated thus much in 
justification of the committee. 

Mr. MASON. I submit to the Senator from 
Maine, that he accept this asa modification of his 
amendment, to be added to the clause which he 
proposes to retain: 

And that hereafter nothing shall pass free by mail. 

That will shut out the Congressional Globe and 
everything else. ` 

Mr. HAMLIN. That will come in as an 
amendment, appropriately, afteyyou strike out 
what I propose to strike out, and } will vote for it 
then. Let the question be first taken on striking 
out. If we strike it out, I will vote to insert the 
Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. MASON. Then I will reserve it until the 
vote shall be taken on the Senator’s proposition. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. IfI understand it, there 
are two motions now pending, to strike out; one 
is, that proposed by the Post Office Committec; 
they propose to strike out the whole bill, The 
motion of the Senator from Maine, now pending, 
also proposes to strike it out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 
state to the Senator from Kentucky, that the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads report an 
amendment to the whole bill. Their proposition 
is to strike out the whole of the original bill after 
the enacting clause, and to insert what they rec- 
ommend. Before the question is taken on striking 
out and inserting, it is proper to modify it by 
amendment, or, im other words, as it is usually 
called, to perfect the matter proposed to be stricken 
out, before the question is taken on the substi- 
tute. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. That is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from Maine, to 
strike out all the original bill following the word 
“abrogated,” in the first section, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS. Now the question comes on the 
substitute, I suppose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Nothing is now 
left of the original bill after the word ‘“‘abroga- 
ted,” in the first section; and the question recurs 
on striking that out and inserting what is recom- 
mended by the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post. Roads. To what is proposed to be inserted, 
is pending a proposition to.insert the amendment 
moved by the Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. Doo- 
LITTLE.) The question is on the amendment to 
the amendment, as moved by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. MASON. I understand that the Senate, 
by its vote just now, has stricken from the ori- 
vinal bill all but a simple abrogation of the frank- 
ing privilege. Thatis a modification of the original 
bill. Now, I propose, before any other amend- 
ment is made, still further to modify it by adding 
to the text the following words: 

And that nothing hereafter shall pass free by mail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is in or- 
der, the original bill being yet subject to modi- 
fication. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POWELL. I move to amend by adding 
this proviso and section: 

Provided, That all persons now authorized by law to 
frank, by indorsing their names and designation by which 
the t is conferred upon them, on all matter mailed by 
them, shall be exempt from prepayment of postage; but 
the postage on such mail matter shall be duc and payable 
by the person or persons to whom the same may be directed, 
atthe point of destination. 

And be it further enacted, That this act shall take effect, 
from and after the 15th day of April next. 

This is the proviso which was reported by the 
Committee on Finance in their amendment to the 
Post Office appropriation bill. I am indifferent, 
myself, as to whether it be adopted or not. Ide- 
sire its passage for this reason, which is not per- 
gonal to myself: When this matter was under 
debate, many members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives desired to retain the franking privilege 
because they said it would tax them very much 
to reply to the letters of their constituents. This 
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to pay the trifling sum of three cents on his letter, 


proviso, if, adopted, will relieve gentlemen of all 
apprehensions on that score. The section which 
I propose to add proposes that the act shall take 
effect on the 15th of April. That will give mem- 
bers an opportunity of sending the documents 
they have to their constituents, and give the peo- 
ple time to know that such a law is in existence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amend- 
ment contains two distinct propositions; and the 
question can be taken on both together or on each 
separately. 

r. GREEN. Task for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then, the ques- 
tion will be on the proviso, in the first place. j 

Mr. IVERSON. IfI understand the operation 
of the proviso, it will be to relieve members of 
Congress from the expense of postage and throw 
the whole of it on their constituents. If a con- 
stituent of mine writes me on public business, or 
any political question, he has to pay the postage 
in advance; but if I respond to him, under this 
proviso, I can frank it, and it goes to his post 
office, and then he must pay the postage in order 
to take it out. 

Mr. MASON. Unless you pay it. 

Mr. IVERSON. Then it gives me the privilege 
of throwing the burden on him, if I choose to do 
it. I do not want to tempt Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to do any such ungracious act, and 
therefore I shall vote against the proviso. Tam 
for letting our constituents write to us ad libitum | 
without paying any postage. I think the con- 
stituency ought to be allowed to have free access 
to their Scnatorsand Representatives in Congress, 
to write on all questions in which they are inter- 
ested; on all questions of business, as well as all 
questions affecting the interests and politics of the | 
country. My opinion is, that they ought to be 
enlightened. ` I would give them this privilege; 
and I would rather restrict the power and priv- 
ilege of the Senators and Representatives, and let 
them pay; but Iam opposed to imposing burdens 
on the constituency. I took this position two 
years ago; itis not novel with me. Ina speech 
which I made at the last session, I advocated that 
power and privilege of the people to have access 
to. their Senators and Representatives, as far as 
possible. Ishalltherefore votcagainst this amend- 
ment. i 

Mr. CLAY. Ishall vote against the amend- 
ment that has been offered, but for a different 
reason from that given by the Senator from Geor- 
gia. As far as my constituency are concerned, I 
think I may say that they are willing to pay three 
cents on any letters that they have addressed to 
me; but I want to be protected against, and I want 
to have the mail relieved of,a vast deal of matter 
that is sent to me that does not interest me—does 
not concern my constituents—that comes free, and 
which would not be sent, in my opinion, if it was 
required to be prepaid. Forinstance, this morning 
I received halfa dozen letters or communications 
in letter envelopes; and I found onc to be an ad- 
vertisement of a patent medicine, another ofa new 
style of patent pump, another ofanew style of grist 
mill, and another an abolition document that was 
sent to me either to enlighten or to incense me—I} 
do not know which, and do not care. 

Now, sir, all these documents, 1 think, would | 
never have reached me, and would never have 
been transmitted to me, if the patentees and the 
Abolitionists had not been privileged to enjoy 
their transmission free of postage. 1 am embar- 
rassed continually, too, by letters for my auto- 
graph, as I suppose every other Senator is, and 
by letters asking for my speech, or for some other | 
Senator’s speech, which fam sure would never 
be written, if it cost the persons writing them 
more than the trouble of writing their names and 
a line or so of manuscript and sending it here. I 
think that any correspondent who is not prepared 


writes on a subject that is not worthy of being 
read. Iam in favor of putting us all on the same | 
basis: let our constituents pay when they write 
to us, and let us prepay when we write to them. | 
I trust the amendment will not be adopted. i 


I| There is a want of decency in repealing a 


Mr. BROWN. Iam wholly opposed to this 
amendment; so much opposed to it that, if it be 
carried into the bill, I am not certain that I shall 
not vote against the whole bill. Put this amend- 
ment in the bill, and it is to abolish all the frank- 
ing privilege, and yet Icave the privilege, I think, 
ina much worse form. Here you are allowed to 
send documents to a man at home, or anywhere 
else, with your frank on them, and they will go 
through the mail free; the Government will per- 
form all the service, and then it will depend on 
whether some one at the other end of thé line will 
pay the postage to getthemout. Let me tell my 
friend from Kentucky that he ought to be very 
cautious how he exercises his privilege in this 
way. A man who gets his letter or speech, or 
any other document, neatly folded, pays the post- 
age aid takes it out, and if he finds that it is not 
worth the cost, he will not thank him very much. 

Mr. POWELL. Ido not expect to send worth- 
less documents. i 

Mr. BROWN. Ifa document is worth any- 
thing, lct the postage be prepaid on it. Under 
the proposition now offered, thousands of docu- 
ments will be sent that will never be taken out of 
the post office; the Government will undergo all 
the drudgery of carrying them, and there they 
will lie to be destroyed and burnt up as mere waste 
rubbish. You will have the same books published 
that you have had published through all time, 1f 
you put this amendment in. One of the great 
savings which I hope to make, not only of time 
and trouble, but of moncy, by the adoption of this 
bill, is to get rid of the vast amount of useless and 
worthless printing thatwe have had. Ifyou put 
in this proviso, however, that same printing will 
be done, and I know what will happen: members 
of Congress will have these books printed, and 
will send them out with their franks on them, and 
they will write on the outside of the envelope 
what is inside, and then, if the man to whom it is 
addressed does not choose to pay the postage, he 
will not take the thing out of the office; thousands 
of your books willnever be taken out, and millions 
of yourspeeches will not be, to acertainty. I want 
a total abolition of the franking privilege, if we 
are going to do it at all. ‘ 

Mr. RICE. Is there not another objection? If 
the amendment prevails, what check will there be 
against counterfeiting a frank? X say, not only 
Representatives ayd Senators, but any one else 
may put on our franks; and if the man who re- 
ceives the paper pays three cents for it, it will be 
taken out of the office. 

‘Mr. BROWN. I am in favor of striking out 
the whole thing, and if there is any exception that 
I would make, it would not be that which my col- 
legue suggested as to the cx-Presidents and their 
widows. Uf [made any exceptions atall, it would 
be in favor of postmasters keeping small offices 
who could not be induced to retain the office merely 
for the commissions. But I am willing to let the 
whole privilege be buried by this bill; and if Con- 
gross hereafter, in its wisdom, shall find it neces- 
sary to keep up the small offices where the payis 
little, by a restoration of this privilegeto them, let 
it be done; but now I think we had better take 
the bill as the committee have reported it, abol- 
ishing the whole privilege everywhere, In every- 
body, and get rid of it entirely. p 

Mr. DAVIS. The greater part of my objec- 
tion to abolishing it, as to the few persons on 
whom it had been conferred by special act, was 
theindecency of the thing. My colleague obliges 
me to use plain language in relation to 1. 

Mr. BROWN. I think it is conferred on every- 
body by special legislation. 

Mr. DAVIS. Then there is the great error 
into which my colleague falls. When you confer 
it on an office, itis one thing; when you confer 
it on an individual, itis another and & very dif- 
ferent thing. Flisa complimentary act when you 
confer it on an individual; it isan official or public 
act when it attackfes to the office which he holds. 
law by 
which you have conferred a compliment upon an 
individual. Lnbstained from saying so when I 
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was up. first, because I thought it was barely 
necessary to suggest it—that every. one’s own 
instinct would show him that it was, in its very 
nature, low and offensive. ; 

‘As to the whole subject, of distributing public 
documents, I have long thought we should reviso 
our system, and adopt a new’one; something 

“which would answer the purpose far better than 
the one we have, and which would connect itself 
with the printing also; for I think a very large 
amount of the savin#*to be anticipated must come 
from the saving in the printing—not merely in the 
transportation. J had occasion, recently, in some 
inquiries in relation to the mode of distributing 
documents in England, to compare it with ourown; 
and I think theirs far better in that respect. There 
the Parliament pay for the eomposition, for the 
proof, forthe stitching and binding, and then they 
havea Printer—I think the present one is the grand- 
son of him who first contracted for it—who prints 
on hisownaccount. He takesthe risk. Ifa docu- 
ment is printed and called for by a large number of 
persons, it is his profit. If, on the other hand, a 
large number of copies remain with him, he loses 
by it. 

"To this is attached another and very great ad- 
vantage, realized most by those who make most 
use of old documents, that you can scarcely im- 
agine one which you cannot go and buy; whereas 
with us members, in hot haste to send something 
to each one of their constituents at home, frank 
off the most-valuable books to persons who will 
never read them; and when, in the course of time, 
the publication attracting notice, some correspond- 
ent, to whom the book would have been really val- 
uable, writes to a member for it, he must go to 
some one who has not squandered the documents 
putin his possession, and ask him to give him one, 
that he may send it to the correspondent who will 
make a proper use of it. Our mode of distribu- 
tion, I think, is vicious. It throws the documents 
where they are not wanted, and itcxhausts the edi- 
tion before many persons who would makea valua- 
bic use of thom haveascertained that they have been 

published, and had an opportunity to ask for them. 
Bo far as abolishing the franking privilege will re- 
duce the printing, it will bea gain to the Treasury; 
it will not be, an entire gain to the country. If we 
had large editions of all valuable books printed 
upon theaccount of the Printer, and kept until they 
were purchased by those who had need of them, I 
think we should much better answer the public 
purpose for which these documents are printed 
than by the present system. . 

‘The Congressional Globe is made an excep- 


tion to the postal regulations, so as to he free of |! 


charge when sent through themail, a privilege con- 
ferred on the work; it is made an exception, as I 
take it, for the public reason that all bills, and the 
debates upon bills, were deemed to be of that char- 
acter of information which should be disseminated 
through the country. If they were transported by 
public carriers of freight, the price which would 
e charged by an express, by a railroad, or by a 
steamboat carrying them, per ton or per pound, 
would require but very little to scatter them all over 
the United States; but you make laws which pro- 
hibit the public carriers from taking mailable mat- 
ter; you then charge your own mails with it, make 
contracts for transporting it, and, when you abol- 
ish the franking privilege, you impose an expense 
upon the individual who receives one of these pub- 
lic documents, which will exceed the price that 
any one can afford to pay. 
think the whole subject requires revision. I 
bave looked forward to that revision by the Post 
Office Committee, and in the meantime, have de- 
sired to see the franking privilege abolished, ex- 
ceptin a little very unimportant particular which 
was reserved by the committee; and then I be- 
lieve the obstacle will be cleared away to the pro- 
gress of a reform, in the wake of which will come 
a law in relation to the printing of all public matter, 
dividing it into those great documents which now 
constitute the principal complaint, then those re- 


ports which are required for current use, and those | 


bills which the members require to be laid upon 
their desks. By thus dividing the printing into 
two or three classes, it may be done upon a system 
far more economical than any we have ever had, 
and answering more fully the great public purpose 
for which we have heretofore printed documents. 

Mr. RICE. A bill for that purpose is now 
before the Senate. 


a 


|; gentleman that the natural time of entering on 


lj ions on the whole subject of the Post Office De- 


or i 
Mr. DAVIS, Iam glad to hear it. | 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question |: 
now is on the proviso offered by the Senator from f 

| Kentucky. . 

Mr. HAMLIN. The ebjection which I have | 
| to this amendment, is one which was suggested 
the other day by my friend from Hlinois, [Mr. 
| TrumsuLL.] We may say what we please about | 
| it, the country will regard it as a right to frank | 
| on the other side of the Chamber, and the denial | 
| of it to this side. You place your name on your | 
printed speech, for that is precisely what I sup- |; 
| pose Il means to cover, and it goesin packages in | 
any quantity to your small post offices all over the 
country. I know of no law which provides for | 
disposing of those speeches if they are not called 
for. The postmaster may therefore give them 
away if he chooses. You have a class of post- 
masters in the country, all of whom concur with 
the political party in power; and we may come to 
the conclusion, I think very justly, that to a very 
| great extent such a provision would be abused, 
Mr. DAVIS. Will the Senator from Maine 
| allow me, just there, to ask him whether he sup- 
poses, if the postage were to be paid on a speech |; 
before it started, or at the office of delivery, we 
should continuc to print the speeches here, and 
send them through the mails; or, would it not re- ii 
sult in printing them elsewhere, in each locality | 
by the local press? If the Senator wanted to dis- | 
tribute through Maine a speech which he made in {| 
the Senate, would he notsend asingle copy to some | 
| printer in his State, there to be published for dis- | 
tribution among his constituents? 

Mr. HAMLIN. If I understand the scope of 
the Senator’s remark, he is aiming at precisely |; 
the same thing that I am. : 

Mr. DAVIS. I hope so; but the criticism of i; 
the Senator induced me to show to him that it 
could not result in accumulating in post offices 
| elsewhere, speeches sent from Washington; be- :| 
cause | could not imagine that, under such cir- |j 
cumstances, any one would print a speech here | 
to distribute it, either by prepayment or requiring į 
ne constituent to pay for it at the place of de- | 
ivery. 
| Mr HAMLIN. I think otherwise. I think, 
i if the simple writing of the name of a Senator on |} 


i 
i 
| 
3 
| 
i 
i 
| 
1 
| 
i 
i 


} 


It is compe- 
tent for the Senator to withdraw his amendment. 
| The proviso being withdrawn, the question now | 
is on the additional section proposed by the Sen 
| ator from Kentucky, as an amendment to the 
original bill: f 

-And be it further enacted, That this act shall take effect | 


from and after the 15th of April next. 


Mr. COLLAMER. 


i 
i : 
i I wish to suggest to the $ 
| g 


; matiers of this kind would be at the end of the 


i at the 30th of June—the end of the quarter ? | 
Mr. POWELL. 1 fixed the 15th of April to | 
| mect the objection of the Senatorfrom New Hamp 
| shire, [Mr. Hate;] so asto takeeffect before either 
| of the national conventions meets. 
| The amendment was agreed to. 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. If no further 
| amendment be proposed to the original bill, or,in 
| other words, to the matter proposed to be stricken | 
| out, the question is on the amendment of the Sen- | 
ater from Wisconsin to the substitute of the Com- H 
| mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. For myself, Mr. Presi- 
| dent, I confess that I am very radical in my opin- 


| partment. I am inclined to the opinion that, if | 
| the whole Department were abolished, and all the 
patronage and power that is exercised by the Fed- | 
eral Government growing out of that Department 
were entirely done away with, it would bea bless- | 
ing to the country. On this subject of the frank- 
ing privilege, | would regard it as a relicf from 
a burden if it were entirely abolished; but 1 will 
state, in a single word, that while, for one, I wa 
willing to go for the abolition of the franking priv- l 
ilege, and for its abolition entirely, I do not be- | 
i 


lieve, from what I have learned of the previous | 


| Congress, and for a period of thirty days before the con 


| quarter. Would it not be advisable to fix the time |} * 


persons to whom the franking 
granted by name. 


legislation of this country between the two Houses 
on this subject, that“t is a thing which is attain- 
able at the present time; and therefore I go, by 
this amendment, for the abolition of that portion 
of the franking privilege which creates the greatest 
abuses—the abolition of the franking privilege on 
the documents which do encumber the mails. If 
they continue to be franked, there is the tempta- 
tion toa certain extent to print documents that 
they may be franked all over the country. The 
franking of mailable matter below two ounces is 
a very small item in the carrying of the mails. 
On this matter of the franking of speeches of 
members of Congress, 1 can only speak from my 
own experience when a youth. I know that 
twenty or twenty-five years ago it was the means 
of the education of the young men of the country 
in political matters and political knowledge. 1 
know that, foramyself; T felt instructed by the 
speeches which I received from members of Con- 
gresson political affairs; and while I do notassume 
that the Congress of the United States are at all 
the instructors of the people in political matters; 
while we are thcir ageñts, and are to obey their 
instructions, yet, toa certain extent, thisisameans 
of the education of the young men of the country 


| on political subjects. A presidential clection is 


now coming off. Upon both sides speeches are 
being circulated, orare about to be,as a means of 
information to the people of the country, bearing 
on the presidential clection, There is no disguis~ 
ing this fact. We may just as well speak right 
out as to have any concealments. We all know 
this is the truth. On both sides of the Chamber 
interest is felt in this very matter; and it is not we 
alone who feel the interest; itis the people through- 
out the country who are feeling that interest; and 
every member of Congress is receiving, I doubt 
not, letters, perhaps by the dozen every day, ask- 


| ing him to frank the speech of some member upon 


a given subject. When these speeches are pub- 
lished in this form, they are published in a form 
for preservation or for use. 

T shall vote for this bill though my amendment 
be rejected; but 1 believe that it is going as far as 
we can go with the expectation of success to abol- 
ish the franking privilege as to those documents 
in regard to which this privilege is most abused; 


| and therefore I propose to go forthisamendment. 
| However, sir, I shall not very strenuously urge 
| it upon the consideration of the Senate. I simply 


submit it as my view of what is the most that will 
be likely to be attained. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin to the amendment reported by the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 

Mr. MALLORY. I should like to hear it. 
What is it? 

The Seewetary read it, as follows: 

And provided further, ‘That the President and Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States, each of the heads of Depure- 


| ments, each member of the Senate, each meniber of the 
i, House of Representativ 


and each Delegate trom a Ter- 
may, during cach session of 

Ja 
ry 


ritory of the United Sti 


ement, and thirty days after the end, of cachand 
n of Congress, send and receive through the mai 
tage any letter, newspaper, or packet, containing in 
able matter, not exceeding two ounces in weight. 


The amendment tothe amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
now is on the amendment reported by the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. GWIN. I think the first scetion of the 
origival bill is so amended as to caver the whole 


l 


i ground of the substitute reported by the Com- 
; mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. Ihave 


no Pa to withdraw that, but I think it may, 
perhaps, as well be rejected. ` 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 


is on striking out the whole of the original bill 
as perfected, and inserting what the committee 


report as au amendment, 


Mr. HAMLIN. There isa difference between 


the first section of the bill as it now stands, and 


the substitute of the committee. The first sec 


tion of the substitute gives the franking privilege 
i; to certain persons. 


I move to strike that out. 
Mr. PUGH. Let us vote it down. 
Mr. HAMLIN. I move tostrike out the pro- 


viso in the substitute of the commitice, in these 
words: 


Provided, That this act shailenot apply to any person or 
privilege may have been 


1860. 
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Mr. MASON. I want to say a single word 
upon that, in addition to what was said by the 
Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Davis.] The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has placed it, as 1 under- 


stood him, on the ground that it was a proper | 


compliment, and that it was due to the persons 
who held those stations 


Mr. DAVIS. I did not say whether it was due | 


or not; but it has been paid to certain persons. 
Whether it shall be paid to others, is a question 
to be disposed of when that comes up. 

Mr. MASON. He placed it, as I understood, 
very properly, on the ground of a courtesy—a 
compliment paid to persons who held those posi- 
tions. It has always struck me that there was a 
degree of justice in conferring it, and, of course, 
justice in leaving it, in this: those who have at- 
tained the position of President, and the widows 
of those who have attained the position of Presi- 
dent, it is presumed, and, in truth, of necessity, 
have had devolved on them a great deal of cor- 


respondence that they would not have had but | 


for that very eminent position given them by the 
; P 
American people; axd after they cease to hold 


the position, the burden remains, while the emolu- | 


ment is taken away. I think, therefore, it is but 
right that it should be left to them. But I would 
add, ina single word, although such are my very 
strong opinions, I would agree to cut away the 
whole, rather than lose the scheme. 

Mr. BROWN. I certainly do not rise to op- 
pose this amendment; and if it is to pass, | am 
quite content that it shall be so. It isa very small 
matter any way, and the idea suggested by my 
colleague strikes me as being the only thing in it— 
that we conferred a personal compliment by a 


special act of the Legislature, and it would look | 


ungracious to take it away. ‘That is a view 
which did not occur to me before; but the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia does not strike 
me at all, that because persons who have occupied 


the high position of President of the United States, 


and their widows, have their correspondence 
thereby increased, they should not pay postage. 
That is an argument which would apply equally, 
i Apprehend, to Senators and Representatives. 
We do not, it is true, obtain the same general and 
universal acquaintance with the world; but every 
man who sits in this body or the other House 
has his acquaintance enlarged and his correspond- 
‘ence necessarily extended thereby; and the argu- 
ment, to some extent, would apply to us all. Ifit 
be the pleasure of the Senate, I say again, to make 
ex-Presidents and their widows an exception, I 
am content to have it done. I confess that the 
suggestion that it would be ungracious, after hav- 
ing done a complimentary act, to undo it, is all 
there is init; but still it is a very small matter, 
and I do not suppose any ex-Presidents or their 
widows care one sixpence whether you do it or 
not. 

Mr. GWIN. I do not believe there are more 
than half a dozen persons on whom this privilege 
has been conferred by special act. I hope it will 
be retained. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Does this apply to any 
persona except Presidents and the widows of 

residents? * 

Mr. BENJAMIN. That is all. 

Mr. HAMLIN called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. [hope gentlemen on the 
other side will reflect a moment before insisting 
on this amendment. It really seems to me that, 
if they would reflect an instant, they would not 
insist on it. I believe there are four or five per- 
sons who, under the statutes of the United States, 
are entitled, asa personal compliment, to the frank- 
ing privilege. Among them is Mrs. Polk, of Ten- 
nessee, the widow of an ex-President. Thatlady, 


I believe, is the only one in the United States now | 


who will be entitled to the franking privilege under 
the billin its presentshape. I know of no other. 
It was conferred upon her by special law. It is 
a compliment to her personally; and I would as 
soon think of yoting to ask an officer who had 
distinguished himself upon the field of battle, to 
returna sword of honor because we had concluded 
for the futare that we would offer no more such 
compliments, as to ask that lady for the future to 


abandon the privilege which the Congress of the | 


United States conferréd upon her asa compliment. 
Iam sure that the people of the United States 
would reprobate any such legislation 


i ment won 


that. F|! 


do not think gentlemen on the other side will vote 
for it, when they know exactly what it is. 

Mr. CLARK. By the law as it now stands, 
your President in power can frank. You propose 
to take away from him that power, when he 
wants to use it now for his business, and leave it 
for those who have gone out of office. That is 
what I understand. As I regard the franking 
privilege, itis a benefit to. my constituents, not to 
me. You propose to svep it away from m 
constituents, who derive the benefit, and leave it* 
as a complimentg¢o others who occupy no official 
station. I say let the benefit and compliment go 
together, if either must go. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. J am in favor of striking 
out the proviso, although I do not understand it | 
exactly as the Senator from New Hampshire 
does. I think we had better gct rid of this whole 
free matter. It is hardly worth while to continue 
the franking privilege to a single individual; but 
I do not understand that ex-Presidents will have 
the right to frank. The proviso reads, that 

“This act shall not apply to any person or persons to 
whom the franking privilege may have been granted by 
name.” è 

The franking privilege is not gxanted by name 
to ex-Presidents. It is granted to them as offi- 
cers, as it is to members of Congress, and no ex- 


| President could frank if the proviso were adopted. 
| It would not apply to a single human being, I ap- 


prehend, except it be Mrs. Polk. [do not know 


/ whether it is granted to her by name. 


Mr. GWIN, and others. Yes. 
Mr. TRUMBULL. So far as I know, that is 


i the only ease, if it be one., I do not think it 
| would apply to ex-Presidents. 


Mr. BENJAMIN, As the Senator from Mi- 


| nois wants to understand it, I will state simply 


that the reason is this: in all other cases where 


| the franking privilege has been conferred, it has 


been conferred on considerations of public policy, 
as a proper means of carrying on the public busi- 
ness. Four or five persons have had it conferred 
on them by name as a compliment, and for life, 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Who are they? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Mrs. Polk, among the rest. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Who are the rest ? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Onc or two ex-Prtsidents; 
Mr. Pierce, I think, among them. Mr. Van Bu- 
ren is one, 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I inquire whether it is 
conferred upon the ex-Presidents by name. ITs 
there not a general law giving ex-Presidents the 
right to frank? I have before me the statutes, and 
I find that a statute confers upon ex-Vice Presi- 
dents the right to frank during life, but this amend- 
not save their right, because itis not 
conferred on ex-Vice Presidents by name. Itis 
only on the officers. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The object is simply not 
to withdraw acompliment that has been conferred 
on anybody by name. I think that is what the 
proviso claims to reach, That is all that any one 
pretends to save from the bill. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Then I should like to know 
if there is a single case, other than that of Mrs. 
Polk, if that be one, where the {ranking privilege 
has been conferred by name? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. [am told that there are one 
or two other names. It is said Mr. Fillmore and 
Mr. Tyler enjoy that privilege by name. I am 
not certain; I have not looked; but whoever has 
it by name onght to retain it. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I think the Senator from 
Illinois is entirely correct. ‘There is but one per- 
son who, by name, enjoys the franking privilege, 
and that is Mrs. Polk. 

Mr. HAMLIN. If it be true that there is no 
person to whom it applies by name, except Mrs. 
Polk, I make no objection to that, if she is the 
only person. With the consent of the Senate, E 
will withdraw my motion to strike out the pro- 
viso, for I have certainly no disposition to strike 
at her, if she is the only one; but the reason stated 
by the Senator from New Hampshire is certainly 
a sound one. If you give it to the ex-Presidents, 
gou certainly should not take it away from the | 

resident for the time being. 


The PRESIDINGOFFICER. By general con- 


sent the proposition to strike out may be with- || g L 1 
i free through the mails. I perceive, however, that 


drawn. 


Mr. CAMERON. I object to its being with- || 


drawn, because, as I understand it, three or four 


men will retain this privilege. Let us strike itall 


out. If we do not, it will be the beginning .of 

other alterations in the system. It will be said 

that, because syme gentieman, who was once Vice 

President, receives matter through the mail free, 

therefore, somebody else should have the same 
rivilege. I want to have it cleared out entirely. 
et us begin the world uhew on this subject. 

Mr. CLARK. If this proviso does extend to 
anybody but Mrs. Polk, let it’be stricken out. If 
it does not, let her be named in the proviso, and 
I shall vote for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ‘question 
is on striking out the proviso in, the amendment, 
reported by the committee. : i 

Mr. MALLORY. I understood the Senator 


from Maince to withdraw his amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection was 
made to his withdrawing it. The Secretary will 
call the roll on striking out the proviso, 

The Secretary 
concluded the call. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I voted under a misap- 
prehension. My present view is, that under the 
proviso no person would receive or send matter 
by frank, by name, except Mrs. Polk, and there- 
fore F vote “ nay.” f 

Mr. CAMERON. I did not understand that 
no other person was allowed this privilege by law 
except Mrs. Polk. I think the Senator from 


1 


rocccded to call the roll, and 


| Louisiana said there were three or four persons. 


Mr. BENJAMIN. I said that. I was so in- 
formed. Tam not aware of any law expressly 
granting this privilege to any one else; but I 
say if there be, it would be most’ ungracious to 
refuse it. : 

Mr. CAMERON. I should notevote against 
continuing the privilege to Mrs. Polk, if that is 
the only case, I will vote “ nay,” with the un- 


| derstanding that she is the only person who will 


be entitled to the benefit of this proviso. 

The result was announced—ayes 13, nays 40; 
as follows: 

YEAS8-—Messrs. Bingham, Chandler, Clark, Foster, 
Grimes, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, King, Pugh, Seward, Sum- 
ner, and Trumbull—13, è 

NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Benjamin, , Bigler, Bragg, 
Brown, Cameron, Chesnut, Clay, Clingman Gollamer, : 
Crittenden, Davis, Dixon, Doolittie, Durkee, Fitch, Fitze 
patrick, Foot, Green, Gwin, Hammond, Hemphill Hunter, 
Johnson of Arkanas, Jonson of Tennessee, Kennedy, 
Lane, Mallory, Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, Powell, Rice, 
Saulvbury, Sebastian, Slidell, Ten Eyck, ‘'oombs, Wigfall, 
and Wilkinson—40 


So the motion to strike out was not agreed to. 
Mr. GWIN.  Tnasmuchas the amendments to 
the original bill did not include this ea 
fer having the vote on the substitute reported by 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads; 


| but I wish to add to it the additional section which 


was incorporated in the original bill on the motion 
of the Senator from Kentucky. : 
Mr. POWELL. 1 will offer this asan amend- 
ment to the substitute: 7 x 
And he it further enacted, That this act shall take effect 
from and after the 15th day of April, anno Domini 1860. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If no farther 
amendments be offered, either to the original bill 
which is proposed to be stricken out, or to the 
amendment reported by the committee, the ques- 
tion now is on striking out all the original bill 
after the enacting clause as it has been amended, 
and inserting in lieu thereof. the amendment re- 
ported by the Commitiec on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, as amended. 

The substitute, as amended, was agreed to. 

The bil] was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in, 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I should like to hear 
the bill read as it now stands. 

The Seerctary read it, as follows: 


Be it enacted, §c.. That ali laws by which any person or 
persons are authorized to send or receive any mailable 
matter free of postage, be, and the same are hereby, re- 
pealed: Provided, That this act shall not apply to any per- 
son or persons to whom the franking privilege may have 
been granted by name. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That this act shall 
take effect from and after the Lith day of April, A. D. 1860. 


Mr. MASON. I was under the impression that 
this bill, in the various’ mutations it had under- 
ne, contained a clause that nothing should pass 


the franking privilege only is takon away. 
Mr. POWELL. I would suggest tothe Seña- 


| tor from Virginia, that the amendment proposta 
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was placed on the first section of the original bill, 
and this has been substituted for that. 

Mr. MASON. I know that. œ ae 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill isnow 
open ‘to further amendment. : ye 

Mr. MASON. ‘I move to insert in the bill as it 
now stands, after the word ‘‘repealed,”’ 

. And that-hereafter nothing shall pass free by mail. 

“Mr. CAMERON. I propose to except from 
that amendment the exchanges between newspa- 
pers. [t Oh, no.”] Ican make the motion, I sup- 
pose. [‘* Certainly.’’ . À 
": The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the amend ment of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. CAMERON. I propose to amend the | 
amendment by adding to it, “except exchanges 
between the editors of néwspapers.’? | 

Mr. COLLAMER. ‘The present provision in 
relation to newspapers, as near as | can recollect 
it, is something like this: Newspapers sent regu- 
larly from the office of publication, are. sent to the 
different subscribers for a quarter—cither paid in 
advance or paid at the end of the quarter, at the 
post office, by thë person receiving them. They 
pass, in one sense, free; that is, they are not ne- 
cessarily prepaid by the quarter. The adoption | 
of the amendment proposed by the Senator from | 
Virginia, it seems to me, would embarrass that. 

Another thing: They now pass free, for thirty 
miles, I think, or within the county within which 
they are published. This would cut that off. I 
do not think either of these purposes was intended 
by the honorable mover of this amendment. It 
was intended, as I supposed, to cut off the man- 
ner in which the Congressional Globe passes | 
through the mail, by a general act. The Con- | 
gressional Globe passes free through the mails 
now, without being franked. 

Mr. MASON. It was aimed at that, because 
I did not recollect that anything else did pass free; 
butif anything does pass free I should be disposed | 
to aim at the whole, and let nothing go free. 

Mr. COLLAMER. The exchanges between 
publishers of newspapers also go free. These are 
all I have now on my mind of frec matter. The 
amendment will cover all those cases, and will 
create, as I think, very considérable embarrass- ' 
ment unless it be in some measure modified, and 
I havenot time now to draw a proper amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania moves to amend the amend- | 
ment by inserting “except the exchanges between 
the editors of newspapers.” 

Mr. SEWARD. {ask the honorable Senator li 
from Pennsylvania whether it will not answer his 
purpose to enlarge his amendment and say, “ ¢x- 
cept newspapers which are left as now provided 
by law.” 

Mr. CAMERON. I accept that amendment. | 

‘Mr. CLAY. I hope that amendment will not | 
prevail. . That would just achieve one of the most |! 
objectionable features of this privilege of the free | 
transmission of matter through the mails, which 
is to centralize power in the great cities, and to 
give an immense circulation to such papers as the 
Herald and the Tribune, which Ido not think do |}; 
much to improve the morals or the polities of the |} 
country, The effect of it would be. to destroy |! 
all the ldcal papers and to give increased power || 
to the papers in the great metropolis of the Union, 
and I presume that is the object of the Senator 
from New York in making the motion, and per- 
haps the object of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
in accepting It. 

Mr. MASON. I think it would be better if 
the Senator from Pennsylvania would restore his 
amendment to the form in which he at first pro- || 
posed it, so as to affect only the exchanges be- 
tween newspapers; because if it leaves news papers 
as they now stand by law, it will embrace the 
Globe, which is the only newspaper now that | 
passes free of postage to ever body. 

_ Mr. PUGH. The Senator is mistaken. There 
is a provision“ that a newspaper may circulate 
within the any where it is published free of 
postage. Now, Í am- willing to retain that pro- 
vision, because the fact is that itis an advantage 
to the Department. Where the hewspaper circu- 
lates in its county, many postmasters act asagents 
for it. Their compensation is small, and-it is 
really an encouragement to the local press, and it 
does not injure the revenue. I am willing to re-, 
tain that; but I am-not willing to except from the 
general rule the exchanges of newspapers, for 


| tion to adjourn. 


they have frequently a cart load by the day. I 
want the Senator from Pennsylvania to let us have 
a separate vote on excepting newspapers from 
postage within twenty miles of the office of pub- 
lication, 

Mr. RICE. The Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads have now under consideration 
the matter of an entire revision of the postal laws, 
and I think it would be better that no amendment 

f this kind should now be adopted; because, if 
it be, it will certainly embarrass the committee in 
the labors it has now undertakeh. When the bill 
which the committee is about to report comes be- 
fore the Senate, any of these amendments can be 
offered and adopted if the Senate sees fit. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, Let usadjourn. 

Mr. RICE. I move that when the Senate ad- 
journs, it adjourn to meet hereafter at twelve 
o'clock. i ; 

Mr. MASON. The motion is out of order 
now. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I move that the Senate 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. GWIN. Lhope not. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I hoffe the motion will not 
be agreed to. I have yielded, I think, with more 
than proper facility: 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, 


Thope there will be no 


debate on the question. The motion is not ade- | 


batable one. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I would simply say to the 
honorable Senator from Kentucky that there was 
avery distinct understanding, I thought, assented 
to by the Senate, that after this bill should be dis- 
posed of, the bill for the regulation of the banks in 
the District of Columbia should be taken up in- 
formally, that it might remain as the unfinished 
business of the day. I hope the Senator from 
Kentucky, under these circumstances, will allow 
us to finish this bill. I think we can dispose of 
it very soon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair 
understand the Senator from Kentucky to with- 
draw the motion to adjourn ? 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Yes, sir; for the pur- 
pose indicated by the Senator from Louisiana. 

The RRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Minnesota moves that, when the Senate ad- 
journs, it be to meet hereafter at-twelve o’clock. 

Mr. MASON. T object to that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion 


| being objected to, it cannot be entertained in this 
BON ee ; 
he question now is on the amendment | 


stage. 
moved by the Senator from Pennsylvania to the 


amendment of the Senator from Virginia to the | 


bill. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. Then I renew my mo- 


purpose of allowing the Senator from Louisiana 
to have his bill taken up, in order that it might be 
made the special order for to-morrow. It is to 
go rid ofany further action on this bill now, that 


make the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. GREEN called for the yeasand nays, and 
they were ordered; and being taken, resulted— 
yeas 21, nays 35; as follows: 


YEAS—M Anthony, Bingham, Chandler, Clark, 
Collamer, Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fessen- 
den, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Hamlin, King, Simmons, Sum- 


ner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, and Wilkinson—21. 
NAYS—Mesers, Bayard, Benjamin, Bragg, Brown, Cam- 


| eron, Chesnut, Clay, Clingman, Davis, Fiteh. Fitzpatrick, 


Foot, Green, Gwin, Hammond, Harlan, Hempbill, Hunter, 


| Iverson, Jolinson of Arkansas, Johnson of Tennessee, Ken- 


nedy, Lane, Mallory, Mason, Nicholson, Powell, Pugh, 
Rice, Saulebury, Sebastian, Seward, Slidell, Toombs, and 
Wigtall—35, : 

So the Senate refused to adjourn. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER.» The question |! 


is on the amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania to the amendment of the Senator from 


| Virginia. 


Mr. MASON. Under the assurance that this 


| Measure will be provided for in the general Post 


Office bill, and to avoid embarrassing this meas- 
ure, I withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair will 
regard the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Virginia as withdrawn, no objection being made; 
and of course the amendment to the amendment 


willfall with it. The question is on ordering the | 


bill to be engrossed and read a third time. 
Mr, TRUMBULL. I offer the following 
amendment: 


And be it further enacted, That in addition to the name 
and address of the person to whom any newspaper, period- 


I surrendered it only for the | 


i ical, or magazine, is sent by mail, the publisher thereof shall 
t be allowed to write or print on the same the date to which 
the subsertption bas been or shal be paid, without subject- 
ing him to the payment of any additional postage. 


The object of the amendment is simply this: 
j as the law now stands, newspaper publishers are 
, authorized to send receipts for subscriptions with 
their newspapers, and they are authorized to print 
or write the name and address of the subseriber 
upon the paper. A number of newspapers in this 
|! country have adopted a plan of adding the date 
to which the subscription for the paper has been 
paid. It is a great accommodation both to the 
person who receives the paper and to the publisher. 
They have a little machine by which this is done, 
and with which, I am told, a single individual can 
direct two thousand papers in an hour. Itisa 
very great convenience. The Pest Office Depart- 
ment has decided that they have no right to affix 
the date; that the printing in figures of the date 
when the subseription expires subjects the news- 
paper to letter postage. Itis to obviate that dif- 
ficulty that I offer thisamendment. It defrauds 
| the Department in no respect, because the printer 
may now write out a receipt, and send it.with the 
paper. It is a very great convenience to news- 
paper publishers, and it is a great convenience to 
subscribers to know when their subscriptions run 
out. I presume every Senator has seen on some 
of the newspapers he receives his name in print, 
with the date to which his,subscription had been 
paid. The object of this amendment, and all there 
is init, is simply to allow that date to be affixed. 
When the matter was brought to the notice of the 
Post Office Department, the Postmater General, 
as understand, considered that technically, under 
the law as it stood, the publisher had no right to 
affix this. I apprehend there can be no objection 
to the amendment. 

i} -Mr. GWIN. As it has been stated by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota that we are preparing agen- 
eral bill on this subject, we can provide for this 
case there; and I would much prefer that the Sen- 
ate should not amend this bill. 

Mr. BIGLER. It belongs toa different branch 
of the subject. - 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HALE. IJ do not know that I heard the 
last remark of the Senator from California. 

i Mr. GWIN. I stated that we were preparing 
| in the Post Office Committee a general bill in re- 
|| gard to the postal system, and in that we can pro- 
|| vide for questions such as have been presented in 
| the amendment of the Senator from IHinois. 

| Mr. HALE. Tam on that committee, and I 
li was not aware of that fact. 

Mr. GWIN. The matter has been discussed 
in the committee. The Senator from Minnesota 
made the statement. 

Mr. HALE. It is news to me. I did notknow 
that any such subject had been referred to the 
committee, 

Mr. RICE. It was discussed at the last scs- 
sion, and has been also at this session; and.one 
member of the committee was requested, and vol- 
unteered, to look up the laws, and ascertain what 
amendments might be necessary. 

Mr. HALR. I desire to offer an amendment 
to this bill, Ido not know what will be its fate, 


| but I offer the amendment: 


And he it further enacted, That all Jaws which permit 
mail matter to be carried outside of the mail, by express or 
| otherwise, be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

Mr. GWIN. I have no objection to that, 
Mr. HALE. { wish simply to state what the 
i object of the amendment is.” We have certain 
laws which require certain matter to be carried in 
the mail for certain prices. We are now abolish- 
ing, as Í understand, all special favors and privi- 
leges, and commanding everybody to pay postage. 
‘There are certain exceptions made in the existing 
laws by which certain things that go under the 
description of mailable matter, and that ought to 
be sent by mail, may be carricd outside of the 
mail, by express. I want to take away that ex- 
ception and make the laws general. Tf we are 
going to abolish the franking privilege, let us 
abolish all these privileges, and do not give te one 
class of people privileges that others do not have. 
It is against the law to carry letters outside the 
mail; but there is an exception in favor of certain 
newspapers, that they may be carried by express. 
Let us hagre a clean thing of it. 
The amendment was rejected. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By unanimous 
consent, the bill can now be read the third time. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. J object to its third read- 
ing at this time. 

-The PRESIDING OFFICER. The third 
reading of the bill being objected to, it must lie 
over. 

Mr. SLIDELL. Mr. President 
Mr. FESSENDEN. I will state, if the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana will allow me, why I object. 

I have had no opportunity, until this bill came “p 

I 


to-day, of looking into it and examining it, and 
have not been able to attend to the debate. 
wanted an adjournment for the purpose of allow- 
ing me to examine it, but the majority chose to 
say that we should not adjourn, and that the bill 
should be forced through. Understanding that 
one objection carries the bill over a day, I make 
that objection. ie 

Mr. PUGH. Does one objection carry the 
third reading over? I understand that a bill can- 
not be read twice in one day, but the first and 
second readings of this bill were previous to its 
reference to the committee. It was read twice 
and referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, and reported back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
stands corrected. He was under an erroneous 
impression that the bill had been read once to- 
day. It having been read twice before, a single 
objection does not carry it over. 

he bill was read the third time. 

Mr. SLIDELL. Task for the yeas and nays 
on the passage of the bill. . 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Can the question be taken 
on the third reading and passage of the bill on the 
same day? [** Yes!” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is noth- 
ing in the rules to prevent it. 

‘Mr. HALE. Can the bill be passed unless it 
has becnengrossed? I know it used to be the rul- 
ing of the late Vice President King that it could 
not; and I have heard it ruled a number of times 
that, unless a bill is actually engrossed, it cannot 
be read the third timé. Itis ordered to be en- 
rrossed, and read a third time. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. If theve is any objection 
that J can make, in any stage of proceeding, that 
will carry the bill over until to-morrow, I desire 
to make it. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The bill having 
heen read twice before to-day, there is no rule to 
interpose an objection to its being read the third 
time to-day, and finally passed. The bill having 
been three times read, the question now is, ‘Shall 
the bill pass??? and upon this the yeas and nays 
are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 54, nays 2; as follows: 

YUAS—Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, Bingham, 
Bragg, Brown, Cameron, Chandler, Chesnut, Clark, Clay, 
Clingman, Collamer, Crittenden, Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, 
Durkce, Fessenden, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Foot, Foster, 
Green, Grimes, Gwin, Hale, Hamlin, Hammond, Harlan, 
Haun, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of 
Tennessec, Kennedy, King, Lane, Mallory, Mason, Nichol- 
son, Powell, Pugh, Rice, Sausbury, Sebastian, Seward, 
Slidell, Sumner, Ten Eyck, ‘Toombs, Trumbull, Wade, 
and Wigfall—54. 

NAYS—Messrs. Hemphill and Wilkinson. 


So the bill was passed. 
STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 


Mr. BROWN. I desire to introduce a resolu- 
tion, and ask for its present consideration. I 
think every Senator who will hear it will under- 
stand its propriety: 

Resolved, That acommittee of three be appointed on the 
part of the Senate to act in concert with such committee 
as may be appointed on the part of the House of Represent- 
atives, in making suitable arrangements for the inaugura- 


tion of the equestrian statue of General Washington, on | 


the 22d February. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 
consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection be- 
ing made, the resolution must lie over. 


I object to the present | 
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BANK ISSUES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. : 


Mr. SLIDELL. I now move to take up the 
bill for the regulation of banks in the District of 
Columbia, simply for the purpose of leaving it as 
the unfinished business for to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
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sider the bill (S. No. 50) to prohibit the issue of 
bank notes by corporations, associations, or in- 
dividuals, within the District of Columbia; and 
further to prevent the circulation of bank notes 
by any incorporated company or association of 
individuals beyond the limits of the District of 
Colürabin of a less denomination than twenty dol- 
ars. 

Mr. SLIDELL. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned. 
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I now move that the Senate 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, February 15, 1860. 

The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 
by Rev. J. L. ELLIOTT. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The SPEAKER presented the following ex- 

ecutive communications; which were referred as 
indicated below: ' 
_ A communication from the War Department, 
transmitting, in pursuance of the act of May 1, 
1820, a statement of the appropriations applicable 
to the service of that Department for the fiscal 
year ending Func 30, 1859; the amount drawn 
from the Treasury by requisition during the same 
period; the balance on the Ist of July, 1859; and 
appropriations carried to the surplus fund; which, 
on motion of Mr. Sunrman, was referred to the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and ordered to 
be printed. 

‘A communication from the War Department, 
transmitting statements, exhibiting the contracts 
made under theauthority ofthe Department during 
the year 1859; which, on motion of Mr. STANTON, 
wasreferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed 

Testimony in the Michigan contested-clection 
case, i 

The SPEAKER. Ifthere be no objection, this 
testimony willbe referred to the Committee of Elec- 
tions. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Whatdisposition was made 
of that communication ? . 

The SPEAKER. It was testimony taken in 
the contested-election case from Michigan, and 
Was referred to the Committee of Elections. Ifthe 
Committee of Elections desire it to be printed, it 
will be ordered accordingly. 

Mr.CAMPBELL. We donot desire any such 
motion at this time. We merely want the papers 
referred to our committee. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS. 


Mr. KILLINGER. Yesterday I voted for the 
Senate amendment to the Post Office deficiency 
bill, providing for the abolition of the franking 
privilege. As now exercised, that privilege has 
become a great public evil, and leads to abuses of 
a most flagrant charatter. It costs the Govern- 
ment immense sums of moncy, and is corrupting 
and demoralizing in its influences. I was willing 
to strain a point to obtain what I regard as a de- 
sirable reform in this respect; and have no objec- 
tion to vote for any measure of reform, even if it 
comes before us in the somewhat irregular shape 
of an amendment to a deficiency or appropriation | 
bill. I would not hesitate to vote a measure of] 
relicf to the suffering industrial interests of my 
State into an appropriation or deficiency bill, if 
I saw no other mode of dbtaining the consent of 
the Senate to such relief. Such a contingency 
may arise in the present Congress; and I had, 
therefore, no hesitation on that score. tis a poor 
rule that will not work both ways. 

But it seems there is a clause attached to the 
Senate amendment, the purport of which escaped 
my attention, and which, as [ have since yester- 
day heard it construed, does not meet my ap- 
proval. I did net hear tlre section read at the 
Clerk’s desk; and in the confusion which prevailed 
in the Hall at the time, I obtained an indistinct 
impression of its import. I understand it is con- 
strued to interfere with the free transmission of 
our country newspapers through the mails. There 
was nothing said on this point in the discussions 
we heard yesterday; and I believe it was not the 
intention of the Senate to embrace so sweeping a 
change in the Post. Office laws. 
might be misapprehended, I take this early occa- 


But lest my vote | 


sion to say, in explanation of it, that I would not 


knowingly vote for any such preposition; and I 
certainly misapprehended the purportof the Senate 
amendment yesterday, if such a meaning can be 
imputed to it. I regard such a proposition as a 
retrograde movement, a step aan ae not at all 
in keeping with liberal legislation and the progress 
of the age. Rather than encumber the spread of 
information among the masses by shachling thë 
mails, I would vote for increased facilities tothe 
circulation of our country newspapers. ` T will 
never consent to impose the tax upon knowledge, 
which a previous Congress wisely removed; and 
therefore desire to enter my protest against any 
such legislation. In my section of the country the 
postoffice sustains itselfunder present regulations; 
and even if it did not, I would be unwilling to re- 
turn to the former practice. It is more important, 
in my opinion, that we should have free mails, 
cheap postage, and unrestricted circulation for 
country newspapers, than that we should main- 
tain armies, navics, and a diplomatic serviče. 1 
would vote for the abolition of the latter, before I 
would embarrass or curtail the former. 
' Mr. FLORENCE. I submitted. yesterday a 
question of the highest privilege, and1 now ask 
the consent of the House to make an explanation 
of that matter. I labored under a misapprehen- 
sion in relation to the construction of the law by 
the Superintendent of Public Printing. [find that 
document to which I referred yesterday—the an- 
nual report of the State Department on our for- 
cign commercial relations—came here regularly, 
and that the Superintendent of Public Printing 
construed the order to print, made by the House, 
properly under the law. I now merely submit a 
resolution that the Committee on Printing be in- 
structed to consider the propriety of printing five 
thousand extra copies. That motion did not ac- 
company the resolution yesterday, and itcan now 
go to the Committee on Printing. The resolution 
to refer the subject of printing the extra copies 
was not considered at the time the document itself 
was ordered to be printed by the House, and it is 
proper it should now be referred to, when there js 
no objection. That is the course the rulesf the 
House require upon motions to print extra copies 
of all documents referred to this House... | 
Mr. WINSLOW. I move that there be.acall 
of the House; and upon that I demand the yeas 
and nays. i 


KENTUCKY CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE. 


Mr. ADAMS, of Kentucky, by unanimous 
consent, presented the response of Mr. ANDER- 
son, of Kentucky, to Mr. Chrisman, in the mat- 
ter of the contested-election case from Kentucky; 
which was referred to the Committee of Elections, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I call for the regular order 
of business. 

The SPEAKER. The first business inorder 
is the election of a Public Printer. A preliminary 
motion, that there be a call of the House, has 
been made. 


DELEGATE FROM JEFFERSON TERRITORY, ETC. 


Mr. ADAMS, of Kentucky. I hold in my 
hand a petition of B. D. Williams, Delegate elect 
from the Territory of Jefferson, together with the 
memorial of the provisional government of that 
Territory, asking that Mr. Williams shall be rec- 
ognized as such Delegate. Also, a petition from 
the said provisional government, requesting Con- 
gress to pass an act authorizing them to frame a 
State constitution preparatory to admission into 
the Union as one of the sovereign States of the 
same: 

The petitions were severally referred to the 
Committee on Territories, and ordered to be 
printed. 

MICHIGAN CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE. 


Mr. FLORENCE. I desire to submit a.mo- 
tion in reference to the disposition of the evidence 
in the Michigan contested-clection case. A gen- 
tleman who is upon the Committee of Elections | 
informs me that it is impossible for the committee 
to consider those papers unless they are printed. 
They cannot find time to read written testimony. 
I move that that testimony be printed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that 
the practice is to leave that matter to the Gom- 
mittec of Elections. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. The committee can.make 
| that motion at the proper time. É 
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` Mr. FLORENCE. Very well; I withdraw my 
motion, 


CALL OF THM HOUSE. 


: : te 
_Mr. WINSLOW. I now insist upon my mo- 
tion being put. 3 
+ Mr. SHERMAN.. There is no objection to a | 
call ofthe House, and hence no necessity for the 
yeas and nays. . 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
: Mr. HOARD. | [call for tellers upon the yeas 


‘and nays. : : 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has decided that 
the yeas and nays were ordered, and the call 
comes too late, he Clerk will eall the rolt on 
the motion “Shall there be a call of the House?” 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire to say that the | 
ordering of the yeas and nays isa violation of the 
agreement made yesterday by both sides. -Wo | 
agreed that after a call of the House, by which 
gentlemen might have an opportunity to get here, 
we would go into an election for Public Printer. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Ifgeatlemen upon the other 
‘side seriously think that my motion is a violation 
of the agreement of yesterday, I will withdraw it 
instantly. But I thought it was expressly under- 
stood that we should have the preliminary mo- 
tions. 

Mr..BURNETT. I rise to a question of order. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered on the mo- 
tion that there be a call of the House, and no de- 
bate is in order. i 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I was only making an 
explanation, which l clearly had aright to make. 

he question was then put; and it was decided 
in the affirmative—yeas 122, nays 54; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Green Adams, Allen, Alley, Thomas L. 
Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, Beale, 
Bingham, Bocock, Boteler, Burch, Burnett, Burroughs, 
Carter, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, John Cochrane, 
Colfax, Cooper, Cox, Burton Craige, Curry, Curtis, David- 
son, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, Dawes, De Jarnette, 

_ Duell, Edmundson, Edwards, Florence, Foster, Frank, 
Gartrell, Gurley, Hamilton, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, Tin, 
Hindman, Ioard, Houston, Howard, {utchins, Jackson, 

- Jones, Keitt, Kilgore, Killinger, Kunkel, Landrum, James 
M. Leach, Leake, Logan, Love, Charles D. Martin, Elbert 
S. Martin, Maynard, McClernind, McKean, McKnight, 
McPherson, McQueen, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Moor- 
head, Edward Joy Noiris, Isaac N. Morris, Morse, Nelson, 
Niblack, Nixon, Noell, Pendleton, Pettit, Peyton, Phelps, 
Porter, Potter, Pryor, Quarles, Reagan, Reynolds, Riggs, 
Christopher Robinson, James C. Robinson, Rust, Schwartz, 
Sherman, Sickles, William Smith, Spinner, Stallworth, 
Stanton, Stevens, Stevenson, Stokes, Stout, Stratton, Tay- 
lor, Thayer, Theaker, ‘Thomas, Tompkins, Train, Valan- 
digham, Vance, Vandever, 

laon, ı Windom, Winstow, Wood, Woodruff, and Wood- 
gon-—122, 

NAYS—Mossrs. Charles P. Adams, 
Blake, Brayton; Briggs, Bristow, 
Burnham, Butterfield, Campbell, € 
ling, Corwin, James Craig 
Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, 

Helnick, Holman, Humphr 


Aldrich, Babbitt, 
Buffinton, Burlingaine, 
arey, Case, Cobb, Conk- 
3 Dunn, Edgerton, Ely, Etheridge, 
Gooch, Grow, Hale, Hard any 
ey, evine, Junkin, Francis W. 
Kellogg, Larrabee, DeWitt C Leach, Lee, Loomis, Love- 
joy, Marston, Laban T. Moore, Morrill, Palmer, Royce, 
Sedgwick, Singleton, Wiliam N. TE Sinith, Spaulding, 
Trimble, Van Wyck, Walton, Cadwalader © Washburn, 
and Ellibu B. Washburne—54, 

So a call of the House was ordered, 

During the call, 

Mr. LOGAN stated that his ¢ 
Foure, had paired off with Mr. 
weeks from to-day, 

Mr. McKEAN. I understood 

there was not to bea call of the H 
find I was mistake 
to “ay.” 
_ Mr. FLORENCE. It was understood by unan- 
imous consent that there should be a vote at one 
o’clock to-day; but the gentleman from Missouri 
made a reservation of the usual call of the House, 
I vote “no.” 


Mr. CLEMENS. For the reasons alread 


olleague, Mr. 
Dexano for two 


esterday that 
ouse; but as I 
n, I change my vote from “no” 


y 


Wade, israel Washburn, Wells, | 


i the following members failed to answer to their 
names: 4 i 
Messrs. Adrain, William C. Anderson, Ashley, Barr, | 
| Blair, Brabson, Branch, Brown, Horace F. Clark, Clark B. i 

Cocurane, Covode, Crawford, Delano, Eliot, Eu sh, Flor- | 
| ence, Fouke, French, Graham, Hall, Jobn T. Harris, Haw- 
kins, Hickman. Holman, WughessJenkins, William Kel- | 
logg, Kenyon, Longnecker, Maclay, Mallory, Olin, Perry, | 
| Ponle, Pugh, Rice, Scranton, Simms, Somes, Jaines A’ 
Stewart, William Stewart, Tappan, Underwood, Verreo, 
Waldron, Webster, Whiteley, and Wriglit. 

During thé call of the roll, f 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE stated that his col- 
league, Mr. CLarg, was paired off with Mr. Kex- | 
YON. 

Mr. CAMPBELL stated that Mr. HICKMAN 
was paired off with Mr. WunireLey; that Mr. 
Srewarr, of Pennsylvania, was paired off with | 
Mr. Stewart, of Maryland; that Mr. Buarr was 
paired off with Mr. Manrry, of Ohio, upon all į 
questions relating to the election of a Printer for | 
the House of Representatives;and that Mr. SCRAN- 
TON was paired off with Mr. Srartwortn. 

Mr. McPHERSON stated that Mr. Loxe- 
NECKER’s pair still continucd with Mr. Hargis, 
of Virginia. | 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine, stated that Mr. | 
Somes was paired off with Mr. Hawkins. | 

Mr. HOARD stated that Mre Porrue was 
paired off with Mr. CRAWFORD, 

The names of the absentees having been noted, 
by unanimous consent all farther proceedings un- 
der the call were dispensed with. 

ELECTION OF PRINTER. 

The SPEAKER declared the first business in 
order to be the election of Printer to the House of 
| Representatives for the Thirty-Sixth Congress. 

Mr. WILSON, I move to postpone the elec- 
tion of Printer till to-morrow, at one o’clock. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. It is a spe- 
j cial order, and cannot be postponed. 

Mr. WILSON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair considers the mo- 
tion to postpone in order. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. After the 
election being made a special order, a postponc- 
ment is, evidently, not in order, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not under- 
stand that there was any special order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. By the resolution adopted | 
the other day by the House, it was madea special | 
order, | 

The SPEAKER. Tho Chair is of opinion that 
the motion to postpone is in order. 

Mr. BOCOCK. I want to make an inquiry of 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN,] and | 
gentlemen on the other side. We have heard sev- 
eral times this morning of an agreement that the 


F 


ji 


| 


t 


call of the House. 
on one side? 


Mr. SHERMAN. No 


Was that only an agreement | 


»Sir; we all assented to f 
it, and will stand by it, p j 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire to say that, by | 
the unanimousconsent of the House, it was agreed | 
yesterday that, after a call of the House to-day, 
we would go into an election for Printer. There | 
was no objection to it on either side of the House. 
So faras I am concerned, I think we have delayed | 
long enough. 

Mr. COLFAX. That was th 
terday, and it ought to be liv 
faith. 

Mr. GROW. The -clection of Printer was 
made a special order by unanimous consent of 
the House. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. WiLsox’s motion was not agreed to. 


c agreement yes- 
ed up to in good 


vote in the affirmative, 
I regard this call for. the 
ation of the understanding of 
the House yesterday, and for that reason I voted 
against a call of the House; but for the purpose of 
clearing away any msapprehension upon the sub- 


< ject, I will now vote “ay.” Yeti do understand, 
and so do gentlemen u 


that this motion for the ye 
tory motion, and, as such 
understanding of the 

Mr. FLORENCE, 
“no” totay.” 

n ; 

The result was then announced, as above re- 
corded, 


The roll of the House was then called, when ! 


stated upon both sides, I 
Mr. SHERMAN, 
yeas and nays a viol 


‘as and nays isa dila- | 
» 18 In violation of the 
House, 


I change my vote from 


pon this side of the House, | 


The tellers resumed their places, 

The House proceeded to vote the third time, 
viva voce, for Printer of the House of Represent- | 
atives for the Thirty-Sixth Congress, with the | 
| following result: Whole number of votes cast, 
181; necessary to a choice, 91;of which— 

Mr. Defrees received... 


Mr. Glossbrenner.,.,. ++ 89 
Messrs. Gales & Seaton.........0. 0000 see 2 
There was no election. 

The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Defrees—Mexsrs. Aldrich, Alley, Babbitt, Beale, 


Bingham, Blake, Brayton, Buffinton, 
ham, Burroughs, Butterfi 
Case, Colfax, Conkling 


Burlingame, Burn- 
eld, Campbell, Carey, Carter, 
Curtis, H. Winter Davis, Dawes, 
Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, 


| lection of Printer was to come up to-day after a |! 


Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kilgore, Kilinge 
: DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, Mc- 
Kean, McKnight, MePhercon, Millward, Moorbead, Mor- 
ril, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, Palmer, Pettit, 
Porter, Potter, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, 
Sedgwick, Sherman, Spaulding, Spinner, Stevens, Thay 
Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, n 
Wyek, Wade, Walton, Cadwalader ©. Wi hburn, Eltiha 
B. Washburne, Isracl] Washharn, Wells, Wilson, Window, 
Wood, Woodruff, and Mr. Speaker. 

For Mr. Glossbrenner—Messre. Greeti Adams, Allen, 
Thomas L. Anderson, Aslimore, Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, 
Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Briggs, Bris- 
tow, Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, 
Cobb, John Cochranc, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Curry, 
Davidson, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, 
Edmundson, Florence, Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilton, Harde- 
| man, Hatton, Hill, Hindman, Houston, Howard, Jackson, 
Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Laudrum, Larra- 
bee, James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, Elbert $. Martin, 
Maynard, McClernand, McQueen, McRac, Miles, Millson, 
Montgomery, Laban T. Moore, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N, 
Morris, Nelson, Noell, Pendlaton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, 
Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, James C. Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, 
Sicklgs, Singleton, William Smith, William N. H. Smith, 
Staliworth, Stevenson, Stokes, Stout, ‘Taylor, Thomas, 
Vallandigham, Vanee, Webster, Winslow, and Woodson. 

For Messrs. Gales § Seaton-~Mexsrs. Etheridge and Gil- 
mer, 

During the vote, ; 

Mr. VANCE said: I stated, on a previous oc- 
casion, that my colleague, Mr. Leacn, had paired 
off with Mr. Asner. I understand now that, 
by mistake, Mr. Asnizy was paired off with my 
colleague, Mr. Crarar. I should like to know 
how that is. Of course Mr, Asuiey ought not to 
be paired with two. i 

The SPEAKER, The Chair has no knowledge 


| of any pair, and has no answer to give on that 

| subject, ; 

| Mr. VANCE. Is there not a record kept of 
airs? 


The SPEAKER. There is no such record. 

Mr. LEACH, of Michigan. Mr. Asuusy is 
paired with Mr. Leacu, of North Carolina, 

Mr. LOVE, when his name was called, said: 
I desire to say, that my pair with Mr. Exvsorcon- 
tinues for this day. After this day it expires. 

Mr. MARTIN, of Ohio, stated that he was 
paired with Mr, Bram. : 

Mr. NIBLACK stated that he was paired with 
Mr. Verrex on the question of the election of 
Printer, 

Mr. SCOTT stated that he had paired off with 
| Mr. Stanton; otherwise he should have voted for 
Mr. Glossbrenner, 

Mr. COBB said: I am going to release my col- 
league, Mr. Staruwonrn, from the obligation 
j imposed upon him yesterday. I felt it my duty, 
after the circumstances that transpired yesterday, 
to telegraph to Mr Serawrow, informing him that 
Mr. Stariworru was here and wanted to vote, 
| and asking him what I should do with his pair, 
T have received a message in reply, saying that 
he would be pleased if ! should transfor his pair, 
and that he would return by the 28th. I shall 
transfer that pair to-day to my colleague, Mr. 
Pran, and to-morrow Twill get a pair for Mr. 
Scraxron that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Ido not like to interrupt 
| the taking of the vote, but 1 do object to gentle- 
men going to the Clerk’s desk where the tellers 
are keeping the vote. It is not in order todo so. 
I sincerely trust that it will not be necessary for 
me to intervene again in that matter, for it ig un- 
pleasant tome. As I am governed by a convic- 
tion of duty in all that I do upon the floor of the 
House, I must make objection. 

The SPEAKER directed that members, and 
others not entitled to be there, should retire from 
the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. FLORENCE. [ object to pages going to 
the Clerk’s desk and communicating with the 
members. F do not want any information about 
i vote, and trust gentlemen will observe the 
rules. r 

Mr. STRATTON, when his name was called, 
stated that he had paired off on the question of 
Printer with Mr. Simms. . 

Mr. SCOTT. I rise toa personal explanation, 
Some surprise has been expressed by my friends 
on this side at my having paired off with Mr. 
Stanton. I wish simply to state that Mr. STAN- 
Ton informed me that it was his intention to vote 
for Mr. Defrees; and consequently 1 paired off 
with him. ia 

Mr. REYNOLDS stated th 
with Mr. Hargis, of 

Mr. FLORENCE, 


athe had paired off 
Maryland, 


Ferry, Foster, Frank, Gooch, Grow Gurley, Hale, Haskin 
Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutehins, Irvine, Junkin; i 


I insist on the point of 


order which I submitted a moment ago. 


1860. 
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The SPEAKER. Objection is made to the 
presence of members at the Clerk’s desk. They 
will please retire. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I voted 
under a misapprehension. When I left the city, 
a weck ago, I was not able to effect a pair; but F 
left the matter in the hands of Mr. WinsLow. He 
effected a pair for me, and told me that my pair 
expired this morning; but, on consultation with 
the gentleman with whom the pair was made, I 
am informed that it does not expire till next week. 
I therefore ask leave to withdraw my vote. 

The.vote was withdrawn. 

Mr. VANCE. Iam authorized to say that the 
pair between my colleague, Mr. Leaca, and Mr. 
Asutey, has been so arranged as that Mr. Asn- 
Lev’s pair is transferred to Mr. Wricnr, of Ten- 
nessee, both being absent, and my colleague being 
present. 

Mr: LEACH, of North Carolina, thereupon 
voted. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Ishall exercise my privi- 
lege; and call gentlemen by name the next time 
they go to the Clerk ’s desk. 

The result of the vote was announced, as above. 

The SPEAKER. The House will proceed to 
another vote for Printer. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is some misunder- 
standing on this side of the House about Mr. 
Asuiey’s pair. I would like to know what au- 
thority there was for the transfer of that pair to 
Mr. Wricnt—whether it was done by consent, 
or how? 

Mr. AVERY. J] understood that my colleague, 
Mr. Wrieut, was paired off with Mr. Somes. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. So I under- 
stood. 

Mr. LEACH, of Michigan. Mr. Asniey and 
myself board at the same place, and consequently 
when he was leaving the city he left his pair in 
my charge, and requested me to say that he was 

aired with Mr. Leacu, of North Carolina; which 

l did. I knew of no transfer,and have author- 
. ized none. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
Mr. Wricur is paired off with Mr. Somes. Itis 
evident there is some misunderstanding, and I 
trust gentlemen will rectify it. 

Mr. LEACH, of North Carolina. Under the 
circumstances, and supposing that the transfer 
has been improperly made, I ask leave to with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. PHELPS. Itis tooJate now. It would 
not affect the result. Let the roll be called again. 

Mr. VANCE. In justification of myself, I 
wish to state that the transfer of the pair was made 
with the consent of Mr. Burrinron. Ido not 
know whether he had authority in the matter. 

Mr. HOUSTON. At all events, it does not 
affect the result. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Itdoes not; but I trust the 
mistake will be rectified. 

Mr. VANCE. If the responsibility rests on 
any one, it certainly rests on the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Burrinron.} I was author- 
ized to make the announcement to the House in 
order that my colleague might vote, ` That is all 
I know about it. 

The- House proceeded to vote the fourth time 
viva voce for Printer of the House of Represent- 
atives for the Thirty-Sixth Congress, with the 
following result: Whole number of votes cast 180; 
necessary to a choice 91; of which— 

Mr. Defrees received. .....cee seen ere g eee eens 90 

Mr. Glossbrenner... A .89 

Messrs. Gales & Seaton sepasssrores 1 

There was no election. 

The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Defrees—Messts. Aldrich, Alley, Babbitt, Beale, 
Bingham, Blake, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burn- 
ham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, 
Case, Colfax, Conkling, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, Dawes, 


Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, 
Ferry, Poster, Prank, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Haskin, 


Helniek, Hoard, Humphrey, Butchins, Ervine, Junkin, 
Francis W. Kelloge, Wiliam Kellogg, Kilgore, Killinger, 
DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, Mc 
Kean, MeKuight, McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, Mor 
rill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, Palmer, Pettit, Por- 
ter, Potter, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Sedg- 
wick, Sherman, Spaulding, Spinner, Stevens, Thayer, 
Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, 
Wade, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Enlihu B. Wash- 
burne, Lsrael Washburn, Wells. Wilson, Windom, Wood, 
Woodruff, and Mr. Speaker. 

For Mr. Glossbrenner—Messrs. Green. Adans, Allen, 
Thomas L. Anderson, Ashinore, Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, 


Rocock, Bonham. Botetor, Bouligny, Boyce, Briggs, Bris- ! 


l am now informed that | 


Y 
H 
| 
į 
i 


| mundson, Florence, Garnett, Gartrell, Gilmer, Hamilton, 


? 
| Laban T. Moore, Sydenham Moore, tsaac N. Morris, Nel- 


| upon theresolution offered by the gentleman from 


| have the understanding arrived at here yesterday 


tow, Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Ciemens, Clopton, | 


| Cobb, Join Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Curry, | 


Davidson, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Bd- | 


Hardeman, Hatton, Lil, Hindman, Houston, Howard, | 


Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Landrum, j 
Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Elbert 5. Martin, Maynard, Mc- | 


Ciernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, 


son, Noell, Pendieton, Peyion, Phelps, Pryor, Quarles, 
Reagan, Riggs, James U. Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, Sickles, 
Singleton, William Smith, William N. H. Smith, Stall- 
worth, Stevenson, Stokes, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Vallan- 
digham, Vance, Webster, Winslow, and Woodson. 

for Messrs. Gales § Seaton--Mr. Etheridge. 

The SPEAKER. The House will now pro- 
ceed. to another vote for Printer. 

Mr. BOULIGNY, (at two o’clock, p.m.) I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. RUFFIN. [call for the yeas and nays on 
that motion. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I ask for tellers on the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Wlinois. I believe there was 
a special order set for onc o’clock. 

Mr. KEITT. What is that? 

Mr. MORRIS, of Hlinois. The call of the 
States for the introduction of billsand resolutions. 
The hour of one o’clock having arrived and passed 
by, I call for the execution of the special order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would inform the 
gentleman from Tilinois that a motion to recon- 
sider the resolution making that order has been 
entered. 

Mr. FLORENCE. My colleague [Mr. Grow] 
had better call up, his motion to reconsider now. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Hlinois. I move to lay the 
motion to reconsider upon the table. 

Mr. GROW. The election of a Printer is a 
special order; and I should like to know how this 
other matter can come up? 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I suggest that the 
motion to adjourn be withdrawn, and that a mo- 
tion be made to PRstpone the election of a Printer 
until to-morrow. 

Mr. BOULIGNY. 
adjourn. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE, 1 move that the 
election of a Printer be postponed until to-mor- 
row. 

Mr. SICKLES. 
on that motion. $ 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois, [call for the regu- 
lar order of business—the call of the States for 
the introduction’of bills and resolutions. 1 un- 
derstand that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Grow] moved a reconsideration of the vote 


I withdraw the motion to | 


I call for the yeas and nays 


Missouri, [Mr. Craic.] If he insists upon that | 
motion, I move to lay it upon the table. 

Mr. PHELPS. [call the gentleman from Ili- 
nois to order. Debate is not in order. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to, reconsider 
is not before the House. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I move that the rules be 
suspended, and that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Ax- 
DERSON] desires to address the House to-day. | 

The SPEAKER. That motion does not ap- 
pear to the Chair to be in order pending the mo- 
tion to postpone the election of Printer. That 
motion is now before the House, and no debate 
isin order. The ycas and nays are demanded 
on the motion to postpone, 

Mr. STEVENSON. [ask for tellers on the 
yeas and nays. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Jous Cocu- 
RANE, and KeLLoce of Illinois, were appointed. | 

Mr. SHERMAN. Would it be in order to | 


read? If so, lask thatit be read from the Globe, 
in order that gentlemen may vote. understand- 
ingly. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. Unless by unanimous con- 
sent, there can be no debate. 

Mr. HOARD. Wewantthat gentlemen oppo- | 
site shall sce what the agreement was, for this is | 
a violation of it. | 

Mr. FLORENCE. Was there a vote taken, | 
or was it merely a general understanding? We | 

| 
i 
| 


have had two ballots, and I do not see any viola- 
tion of faith. I have no objection, however, to 
the reading of the paper. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

«© Mr. BarxspaLs. On Thursday last the other side of | 
the House was not ready to go into an election for Printer, : 


li 


aud without any objection being made upon thisside of the 
House, the election was postponèd until yesterday. Yes- 
terday there were two. ballots without an ejection; and-I 
frankly say to the other side of the House, that we are not 
ready for a vote for Printer to day 5 that we are not Willing 
to go into an election now, beeause of the absence of gen- 
tlemen upon this side of the House, who will be here to- 
morrow, and because, as has been suggested to me by the 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Smiru,] of a misapprehen- 
sion upon the part of one gentleman from Maryland. Ipro- 
pose, then, by unanimous consent, that the rules be sus- 
pended, and that the House resolve itself into the Comnfit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union upon the Post 
Office bill, and that we go into the election ofa Printer to- 
morrow immediately after the reading of the Journal and 
a call ofthe House. ` 

“Mr. Curtis. We have a special order to-morrow at 
one o’clock,. 

“ Mr. BaRKgpaLe. We can pass over that until a ballot 
has been taken. I then move that the rules be suspended, 
and that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, with a view of taking up 
the Post Office appropriation bill. 

« Mr. SuerMAN. I simply wish to say, that if it is the 
understanding that to-morrow we shall at once, and with- 
out any more delay or excuse, dispose of this printing busi- 
ness, I, for one, shall not object. 

“ Mr. BarkspaLe. There will be no objection after a 
call of the House, so as to allow gentlemen an opportunity 
to be here. : 

‘Mr. SHERMAN. Very well, if that is the understanding. 

«The motion of Mr. Barksoare was then agreed to.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. The agreement was, that 
we would dispose of this printing business to-day. 

Mr. STEVENSON. How can we dispose of 
it? i 

Mr. SHERMAN, We can take another ballot; 
and if that does not dispose of it, I will agree to 
a postponement. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I désire to say that my 
understanding was that we should go into an elec- 
tion to-day. Now, I do not know whether the 
understanding extended to more than one ballot 
or not, so far as this side of the House is con- 
cerned; but so far as I am personally concerned, 
I feel myself pledged to go on with the election 
to-day. . 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask that there shall be 
one more ballot; and then if there is no election, 
1 will agree to a postponement. 

Mr. KEITT. 1 wish to inquire, in order to 
decide my own vote, of the member from Missis- 
sippi, [Mr. Barxspare,] whether or not, if forty 
ballots were required to elect a Speaker, he would 
feel himself under obligation to vote to remain in 
perpetual session for two weeks? 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I would not. 

Mr. GROW. I desire to inquire of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. BarxspaLe] whether 
he does not feel under obligation to continue to 
vote for Printer to-day? 

Mr.BARKSDALE. Until the ordinary hour of 
adjournment, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I withdraw the mo- 
tion to postpone. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire to say that Ido 
not regard any other gentleman as pledged to go 
on with the election to-day. Each gentleman must 
construe the agreement for himself; but so far as 
I am concerned, I regard myself pledged to goon 
with the election to-day till the ordinary hour of 
adjournment. : 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Iwish to say one 
word. [submitted the motion to postpone, under- 
standing that, as we had had two votes for Printer, 
the spirit of the agreement had been observed. 
Gentlemen, however, on both sides of the House, 
seem to think that it is not so; and as it is better 
to be on the safe side, I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. HILL. I had something to do with the 
arrangement made yesterday, postpotiing the elec- 
tion of Printer until to-day. I requested yester- 
day, of the other side of the House—~as well, I 
may say, as this side of the House—that we 
should postpone the election until to-day; and the 
only reason that strikes me now why we might 
not go on to its completion, is simply this: 1 do 
not hear of the arrival of any absent members. 
We have already had two ineffectual votes to-day, 
and from all the indications and from my knowl- 
edge of the character of the gentlemen who have 
given those votes, | am inclined to think that, if 
another vote is taken now, it will result just as 
the last one did. We can make the trial, how- 
ever; but, if it results inno election, I suggest 
that we do not repeat it. Let us have only one 
more vote. 

Several Republican Mempens. One more vote. 

Mr.STANTON I desire to say that my friend 
from California [Mr. Scorr] has paired of with 
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me twice to-day. TI do not desire to hold him to 
that arrangement longer; and, inasmuch as my 
friends pledge me-most positively that the print- 
ing shall be ‘reduced, so'that there shall be noth- 
ing to, distribute—no plunder—I shall hereafter 
vote for the:nominee of the Republican party. 

Mr. HILL. It is strange that there should be 
such general interest in this matter, if there is 
nothing to -pareel out. ; , 

: The House then proceeded toa fifth votè viva 
voce for Printer, withthe following result: Whole 
number of votes, 182; necessary to a choice, 92; 
of which— 


Mr. Defrees reccived.. 
Mr. Glossbrenner..... 
Messrs. Gales ‘& Beaton.. 


So there was no choice. 


The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Defrees—Messrs. Aldrich, Alley, Babbitt, Beale, 
Bingham, Blake, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burn- 
ham, Burroughs, Butterfield,Campbell ;Carey, Carter, Case, 
Colfax, Conkling, Curtis, H; Winter Davis, Dawes, Duell, 
Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Ely, Farnsworth, Penton, Ferry, 
Foster, Frank, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Haskin, Hel- 
mick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis 
W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt 
C. Leach, Lee, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, Me- 
Knight, McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward 
Joy Mortis, Morse, Nixon, Palmer, Pcttit, Porter, Potter, 
Christopher Robinson, Royeo, Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sher- 
man, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, Thayer, Thea- 
ker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, 
Wade,Walton, Cadwalader ©. Washburn, Elihu B. Wash- 
burne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, 
Woodruff, and Mr. Speaker. 

For Mr. Glossbrenner-—Messrs. Green Adams, Alen, 
‘Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, 
Locock, Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Briggs, Bris- 
tow, Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clapton, 
Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Curry, 
Davidson, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De darnctte, Ed- 
mundson, Florence, Garnett, Gartrell, Gilmer, Hamilton, 
Hardeman, Hatton, Hill, Hindman, Houston, Howard, 
Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Kitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Landrum, 
Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, Me- 
Clernand, MeQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, 
Laban T, Moore, Sydenham Moore, fsaac N. Morris, Nel- 
son, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Quarles; Rea- 
gan, Riggs, James C. Robinson, Rufin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, 
Singleton, William Smith, William N. Ji. Smith, Stall- 
worth, Stevenson, Stokes, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Vallan- 
digham, Vance, Webster, Winslow, and Woodson. 

For Messrs. Gales & Seaton—Mr. Etheridge. 


Before the vote was announced, 

Mr. BONHAM said: I propose to withdraw 
my vote from Mr. Glossbrenner and to vote for 
Mr. James N. Bethune, of the State of Georgia. 

Mr. HOUSTON. As the gentleman from South 
Carolina proposes to vote for some gentleman 
down in South Carolina or Georgia, I would like 
to have him tell me what sort of person he is, i 

Mr. BONHAM. I will do so with great pleas- į 
ure. 

Mr. GROW. I rise to a question of order. No || 
debate is in order. 

The SPEAKER. No debate is in order. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I wantto know in reference 


Clerk will call the name of the gentleman from 
Texas, if he desires to change his vote. 

Mr. HAMILTON. What has become of the 
question of order raised by the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

The SPEAKER That has been settled. ` 

Mr. GARNETT. If appealed from the decision 
of the Chair. : N 

The SPEAKER. Pending the taking of à vote, 
all questions must be decided peremptorily by the 
Speaker, subject tòa vote of censure by the House 
hereafter. The Clerk ‘will call the name of the 
gentleman from Texas, if he wishes to vote. 

Mr. HOUSTON. [Cries of “Order !?] Will 
the Chair allow me to ask a question? 

Mr. GROW. I insist that no debate is in or- 
der, and that the vote shall be announced. 

‘Mr. HAMILTON. May I be permitted to 
say one word? - (Republican members, ‘ No!?’] 
The SPEAKER. There can be no debate. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Iam willing to receive the 
decision of the Speaker. [Shouts of «Order !’] 

Mr. FLORENCE, [Mr. Jenkins having now 
come into the Hall.] I hope the gentleman from 
Virginia will not insist upon his question of or- 
der, but that we shall have the vote announced. 
(Laughter, and crios of ‘ Order 12y 

The vote was then announced, as above re- 
corded. 


CALL TOR RESOLUTIONS AND BILLS. 


Mr. GROW. If the resolution offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Craig] on Mon- 
day is now to be considered, I desire to state the 
reasons why I made the motion to reconsider. 1 
shall do so very briefly, and then leave the matter 
with the House. Ihave no personal fecling in 
reference to it. When the gentleman from Mis- 
souri introduced his resolution, it was for a call 
of the States for bills of which, previous notice 
had been given, and for referente only, without 
debate. ‘To that I had no objection. 

Mr. FLORENCE. That is as it stands now. 

Mr. GROW. I think not. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest that 
no business is in order except to procecd to vote 
for Printer, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move to postpone that 
business until to-morrow at one o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GROW. I now call up my motion to re- 
consider, and F shall be very brief in giving the 
reasons why I made it. I said that the resolu- 
tion as originally offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri, permitted gentlemen to offer any bills 
or resolutions for reference, without debate. 
did not permit a single objection to prevent the 
introduction of any bill or resolution. But it was 
to be for reference only; nothing was to be put on 
its passage. Some one appealed to the gentleman 


to the qualifications of this man. I may want to 
vote for him myself. 

The SPEAKER. No debate is in order. 

Mr. BOCOCK. I desire.to say to gentlemen 
on the other side of the House that my colleague, | 
Mr. Jenxuvs, supposing that there would not be | 
another vote to-day, has absented himself from 
the House. I hope gentlemen will indulge us 
until he comes in. 


Mr. HAMILTON. 


I desire to know if my | 


objection to prevent any bill or resolution from 
being offered. I did not understand that modifi- 
jected to the resolution itself. If that is to be its 
construction, I see no obj 
with the call at all. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. 
with the gentleman from Pe 
modification made by the Clerk, in good faith I 
have no doubt, destroys the resolution for all use- 


I agree entirely 
nosylvania. The 


name is recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s name is | 
recorded for Mr. Glossbrenner. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Well, sir, I propose to 
change my vote. 

Mr. GARNETT. I object to the gentlema 
from Texas changing his vote, and call the yeas 
and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas | 
has the right to change his vote. 

Mr. GARNETT. “I understand the Chair to 
decide that the gentleman from Texas has the 
right to change his vote. I appeal from the de- 
cision of the Chair. 

Mr. HOUSTON, The question raised by the 
gentleman from Virginia is a very grave one, and 
ought not to be decided without consideration. It 
affects directly the right 

shis own vote. 

Mr. GROW. I insist upon my question of 
order, that no debate is in order. [Crics on the i 
Republican side of Announce the vote i | 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so decides. The I 


i 


$ 
|i 
l 


of a member to control f 


< cisely in accordance with the 
; gested by the gentlema 
|; BURNETT,] and a 
; Missouri. 


ful purposes to us or to the country. I shall vote 
for the motion to reconsider, and if some modifi- 
cation is not made, I shall vote against the reso- 
lution myself. 

Mr. HOUSTON. If the gentleman will allow 
me, the modification made by the Clerk w: 


n from Kentucky, [Mr. 
ceepted by the gentleman from 
The gentleman from Kentucky sug- 
gested the amendment, and the Clerk took ifdown 


precisely as the gentleman suggested it. Itisthe | 


usual mode of making these calls, if I understand 
it correctly. But, sir, when I asked if the resolu- 
tion, as offered by the gentleman, would allow 
resolutions to be put on their passage, to which 
objection was made, I was answered that it would 
not; then, if [was answered correctly, the amend- 
ment which was put on only carried out the con- 
struction placed upon it by the gentleman from 
Missouri himself. The usual practice is to per- 
mit gentlemen to introduce s 
shall be no objection to only; 


Iti 


cation to have been made, or I should have ob- | 


ect in going through | 


as pre- | 
amendment sug- | 


uch bills as there | 
the object being to |} 


| prevent the introduction of propositions to which 
| there is objection, and on which there can be no 
debate, and which may be put on theif passage 
under the previous question, 

Mr. MAYNARD. Will the gentleman from 
Alabama permit me to ask hima question ? 

Mr. GROW. I hold the floor, and I will yicld 
jit to no one until the gentleman from Alabama 
has concluded. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Then I desire to propound 
a question to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GROW. Very well, I will hear the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I wish to know whether 
the object of the resolution was not to allow bills ` 
and resolutions to be introduced for reference, and 
not to have the previous question sprung upon 
them? 

Mr.GROW. That the House may understand 
exactly what the resolution was designed to ac- 
complish, I will state what it is. 

r. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman allow 
me to state to the gentleman from Tennessee 

Mr. GROW. I can state it myself as well as 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. 
be read.” 

Mr. GROW. Ihave no objection to that. 

The Clerk read the resolution. 

Mr. GROW. Now, in order that gentlemen 
may understand exactly what the resolution was 
designed to accomplish, | will state that, under the 
rules, when the States are called for resolutions, 
any resolution or bill offered by any gentleman 
may be put upon its passage by calling the previous 
question upon it to cut off debate. This resolu- 
tion, as it was offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, precluded any gentleman from offering any 
bill or resolution, except for reference, 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. I thinks the gentle- 
man from Alabama. is mistaken in saying that the 
resolution, as originally offered, was not in accord- 
ance with the usual practice. Resolutions have 
been passed in both the last two sessions of Con- 
gress similar to the onel offered. I adopted, sub- 
stantially, the resolution under which we acted 
in the last Congress 

Mr. HOUSTON. Now, will the gentleman 
allow me to say aword? I have not looked at the 
resolution which the gentleman offered last ses- 
sion; but I know that the practice hag been to 
make an order of this sort by the House, leaving 
resolutions to be objected to, so as to obviate the 
possibility of a majority calling the previous ques- 
| tion, and thereby depriving a minority of the right 
of discussion. An objection, as I understand it, 


Let the resolution 


to modify the resolution so as to permit a single , 


will apply to resolutions; and if gentlemen will 
allow the States to be called, they will find that 
but few resolutions will be objected to—only such 
as necessarily give rise to debate will he objected 
to. Ido not pretend to know what the gentleman 
from Missouri has done; but 1 know the fact, and 
I state it as such, that the practice heretofore has 
been to introduce resolutions under orders of the 
House similar to this—I do not know that they 
were in the precise phraseology of this resolution 
—and where they gave rise to debate they have 
been excluded. 

Mr. GROW. I have oceupied the floor nom- 
nally about fifteen minutes, and have actually 
spoken only four. Now, I ask for my rights, and 
hope gentlemen will not interrupt me. 

The gentleman from Alabama, in my judgment, 
cntirely misc@pecives the purport of this resoln- 
tion. The resolution, as offered, would permit 
no resolution to be put upon its passage; therefore 
it makes no difference whether the previous ques- 
tion Is called or not. The gentleman says he 
wants to cut off ail resolutions giving rise to de- 
bate. That was done by the resolution, as offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri. They were 
simply to be introduced and referred to a commit- 
tce for their.action. If you do not pass this res- 
olution, and the States arecalled, then, asthe nudes 
now stand, gentlemencan introduce bills, of which 
; Previous notice has been given, for reference to a 
committec; and if resolutions are introduced, they 
can be put upon their passage, while bills cannot 
be. Then the one who introduces a resolution 
would call the previous question upon it, in order 
to get it toa vote, because, if it gave rise to debate, 
itwould go over under therule until the next day. 
Now,a resolution is offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri, [Mr. Crase,] which cuts all that off, 
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and which will require a reference of a resolution 
dircetly to a committee. What I object tois, that 
you should have to call the States and go through 
all this trouble when only such matters can be in- 
troduced as shall be so unobjectionable that nota 
single member can be found upon either side of the 
House to object to it. I will read the resolution 
which was offered last session by the gentleman 
from Missouri, [Mr. Craic.] It is as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the States be called, beginning where 
the Speaker left off; and that upon such call, members may 
introduce bills for reference only, of which previous notice 
bas been given, and resolutions for reference, to which no 
objection shall be made; and that said bills shall not be 
brought before the House by motions to reconsider.’ 

Mr. HOUSTON. That resolution sustains me 
fully. i 

Mr. GROW. What I propose to the House 
is, so to modify this resolution as to let it stand as 
it was when it was first offered, that bills and res- 
olutions may be introduced for reference only, and 
without debate. Then, when the States are called, 
gentlemen can introduce whatever they have to 
offer, for reference, 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania accept that resolution of last session, 
which he read a moment ago? 

Mr. GROW. Task the unanimous consent of 
the House to modify the resolution as I have in- 
dicated. If consent is not given, then I ask for a 
vote upon the amendment. 

Mr. REAGAN. I hope the House will con- 
sent to it. 

Mr. GROW. If the Clerk will read the reso- 
lution, I will indicate the precise modification I 
desire. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: * 

Resolved, That on Wednesday, at one o’clock, the 
Speaker shall call the States, commencing with the State 
of Maine, and upon such calf, members may introduce bills 
and resolutions, of which previous notice shall have been 
given, for reference only, and which will not give rise to 
debate, and to which there is no objection. 

Mr. GROW. My proposition is, to modify it 
by introducing the words ‘aiid Territories” after 
the word ‘ States; and “three o’clock’’ instead 
of “ one o’clock,’’ and omitting the words ‘and 
which shall not give rise to debate, and to which 
there is no objection.” s 

Mr. HOUSTON. Iobjecttothat. I am will- 
ing to take the resolution which was introduced 
by the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. Craic] last 
session, 

Mr. GROW. If the House will not consent 
to the modification, I shall call the previous ques- 
tion on the amendments I have indicated, so as 
to have bills and resolutions to be introduced for 
reference only. If the House shall vote it down, 
of course I have only to submit. Icall the pre- 
vious question upon the motion to reconsider, 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered to be put; and, under the 
operation thereof, the motion to reconsider was 
agreed to. A 

Mr. GROW. Now, I move to strike out and 
insert the words I have indicated, so that the res- 
olution shail read as follows: 


Resolved, That on Wednesday, 
Speaker shall call the States and Territories, commencing 
with the State of Maine, and upon such call members may 
introduce bills and resolutions for reference only. 


Mr. HOUSTON. If the gentleman will allow 


me, I will offer a resolution by way ofa substi- | 


tute. 

Mr. GROW, 
lution shall be as I have moved to amend it, and 
I call the previous question upon the amendments. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I do not know what 
the original resolution was; but that resolution, 
as modified by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
proposes to do an impossible thing. It says the 
States and Territories shall be called to-day at 
one o'clock, and it is now past that hour. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has changed the hour to three 
o'clock, 

Mr. GROW. 
previous question for a moment. 
sense of this House that this resolution shall take 
effect to-morrow immediately after the reading of 
the Journal—— 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 1 hope not. 
Gentlemen have their bills and resolutions ready, 
and are ready to adopt the resolution, and go to 
work immediately. f 

Mr. GROW. I threw out the suggestion to see 


at three o'clock, the | 


No, sir; I desire that the reso- : 


I withdraw the demand for the | 
If it meets the | 


whether it would meet the sense of the House. I 
renew the call for the previous question. 

The previous question was seconded, and the || 
main question ordered to be put. 

Mr. HOUSTON. LI call for a division of the 
House upon the adoption of the amendment. 

The SPEAKER ordered tellers; and appointed 
Messrs. Burrinron and Noe. R 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes eighty-five, noes not counted. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was then agreed to. 

The SPEAKER proceeded to call the States 
and Territories for bills, of which previous notice 
had been given, and for resolutions, commencing 
with the State of Maine. 


ELECTZON OF CHAPLAIN. 


_Mr. FOSTER. I offer the following resolu- 
tion: 


Resolved, That the House elect a Chaplain to-morrow, 
at one 0’clock. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Have I aright to object to 
that? If Ihave, I do object to it; and propose to 
debate that resolution. j 

Mr. GROW. Under the special order, the reso- 
lution must be referred to a committee without 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from 
Maine propose to have his resolution referred to 
any committee? : 
Mr. FLORENCE. ‘What committee does it 
to under the rules? We have no committee 
whom it can be referred. 

Mr. HOUSTON. [have the floor, and I pro- 
pose to object to the resolution. 

Mr. FOSTER. I withdraw the resolution. 
Mr. HOUSTON. I object to the resolution 
being withdrawn. I have the floor, and I pro- 
pose to debate it. The resolution is bound to go 
over, under the rules of the House. 

Mr. REAGAN. Under the resolution of the 
House it is not in order for the gentleman from 
Alabama to debate the question, 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is true; but the reso- 
lution goes over so soon as I propose to debate it. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution is withdrawn, 
and is not before the House. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I was on the floor, and the 
gentleman from Maine could not withdraw his 
resolution. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I trust the gentleman will || 
not withdraw it. Let us consider and pass it, |] 

Mr. HOUSTON. [ was on the floor; and the || 
resolution, under my proposition to debate it, is 
bound to go over under the rules of the House. | 

Mr. FLORENCE. Let us pass it, and elect a || 
Chaplain. 

The SPEAKER. The rules expressly declare 
that any motion may be withdrawn before action | 
is had upon it. : 

Mr. HOUSTON. But how could the gentle- 
man withdraw it unless he had the floor? I had 
the floor, and he could not get it to do anything. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine || 
had the floor, as I understand it. | 

Mr. HOUSTON. The Chair had given me the 
floor. 

Mr. RUST. 
in order or not? 

The SPEAKER. He is not jn order. | 

Mr. RUST. Very good. 

-Mr. HOUSTON.” I wish to know from the | 


go 
to 


Is the gentleman from Alabama 


Chair whether the Chair gave me the floor? H) 
the Chair assigned me the floor, as I think he did, | 
then the gentleman from Maine could not take it | 
from me. 
Mr. RUST. Does the gentleman appeal from 
the decision of the Chair? i | 
Mr. HOUSTON. The Chair has made no de- | 
cision. I ask the Chair i 
Mr. GROW, I rise to a point of order | 
Mr. HOUSTON. I ask the Chair l 
Mr. GROW. Iam entitled to the floor to state 
i 
| 
4 


i 
| 
i 
f 
l 
| 
| 
i 
| 
t 
i 


my point of order. i i 4 
Mr. HOUSTON. 1 wish to have information 


from the Chair, so that I can decide whether to 


take an appeal or not. i 
The SPEAKER. The Chair decides that the 


| 
| 

i 

f 
resolution is not before the House. | 
| 

i 

{ 

i 

| 

i 


Mr. HOUSTON. I do not wish to embarrass 
the Chair or myself. All that I desire to know 
is the state of the case, and I will conform to 
any decision which the Chair may make. Lask 


whether the Chair assigned me: the floor?’ Ifthe 
Chair says he did not, then, as a matter of course, 
I am bound to take the word of the Chair, and to 
acquiesce. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair did recognize the 
gentleman from Alabama. : 

Mr. HOUSTON. Then, if the Chair assigned 
me the floor, how couldany other gentleman with- 
draw the resolution? I occupied the floor, and 
the gentleman could not get it to withdraw his 
resolution, I being legitimately on the floor. 

The SPEAKER. As soon as the gentleman 
from Maine indicated his desire to withdraw his 
resolution, he had a right to withdraw it. 

Mr. HOUSTON. How could he'while I was 
on the floor? ` 

The SPEAKER. The Chair gave him that per- 
mission, 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes, sir; and the Chair can 
do almost anything. Iam willing to excuse the 
Chair. >~ 

The SPEAKER. Nodebatcisin order. There 
is no resolution before the House. ‘ 


BINDING OF DOCUMENTS. 


Mr. FOSTER offered the following resolution; . 
which was read, considered, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Printing be instructed 
to cause the binding of all documents to be bound under 
their direction, to be executed by the person or persons 
who shall offer responsible proposals to execute the same 
at the lowest rates. $ 


LANDS FOR AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 


Mr. MORRILL introduced a bill donating pub- 
lic lands to the several States which may provide 
colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts; which was reada first and second time, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


PUNISHMENT OF POLYGAMY. 


Mr. MORRILL also introduced a bill to punish 
and prevent the practice of polygamy in the Ter- 
ritories of the United States and other places, and 
disapproving and annulling certain acts of the Le- 
gislative Assembly of the Territory of Utah; which 
was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. ge 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Task that that bill 
be referred to the Committee on Territories. - 

Mr. REAGAN.” The motion comes too late. 
The bill has been referred, and to the right com- 
mittee, 

The SPEAKER. The motion comes too late. 
The bill has been referred. 


GEORGE P. MARSH. 

Mr. BOYCE introduced a bill for the relief of 
George P, Marsh; which was read a first and scc- 
ond time, and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message was received fromthe Senate, by 
Aspury Dicxins, their Secretary, announcing 
that the Senate had receded from their amend- 
ment disagreed to by the House to the Post Office 
defleiency bill. ` 

-ENROLLED BILL. 


Mr. DAVIDSON, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported as truly enrolled “Am act 
(H. R. No. 1) making appropriations to defray . 
the deficiencies in the appropriations for the ser- 
vice of the Post Office Department ‘for the fiscal 
year ending the 30th of June, 1859, and in part 
for the support of the Post Office Department for 
the year ending the 30th of June, 1860;” when the 
Speaker signed the same. 


‘ADULTERATION OF TEAS. 
Mr. WALTON offered the following resolu- 


tion; which was read, considered, and agreed to: 


Whereas, it is charged in the China Overland Trade Re- 
porter, of November 19, 1859, that persons in China have 
been in the habit of exporting as tea to the United States 
stances, some of which are ofa deadly nature, and others 
calculated to bring on most fearful disorders in the buman 
frame: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of preventing the 
importation of adulterated or spurious teas ; and report by 
bill or otherwise. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. These teas are not 
imported. They are crossed. {Laughter.] 


FRANCIS DAINESE. 
Mr. BURLINGAME introduced a bill for the 
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relief of Francis Dainese; which was read a first 
and second. time, and referred to` the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 
. IMPROVEMENT OF TAUNTON RIVER. j; 
Mr. BUFFINTON introduced a bill for the 
improvement of. the Taunton river, in the State 
of Massachusetts; which was read a first and 
second time, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce: 


WEST POINT CADETS, 


Mr.BUFFINTON submitted the following reso- 
„lution; which was read, considercd, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the standing Committee on Military Af- 
fairs be instructed to inquire into the expediency of regu- 
lating by law the term of study for cadets in the Military 
Academy at West Point. 
CHARLES STEARNES. 

Mr, DAWES. A few days ago, one of my 
colleagues (Mr. Deano] gave notice of a bill for 
the relief of Charles Stearnes. He hasbeen called 
home, and left the bill with me; and I now desire 
to introduce it. 

The bill was read a first and second time, and 
referred to the Committee of Claims. 

INVALID PENSIONS. 

Mr. FENTON introduced a bill concerning in- 
valid pensions, and regulating the time of their 
commencement; which was read a firstand second 
time, and referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


š 


REVOLUTIONARY CLAIMS. 


Mr. FENTON also introduced a bill to provide 
for the settlement of the claims of the officers and 


soldiers of the revolutionary army, and the chil- | 


dren of those who died in service; which was read 
a first and second time, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Revolutionary Claims. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Mr. FENTON also introduced a bill to secure 
the construction ofa central Pacific railroad; which 
was read a first and second time. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I would inquire of the 
Chair whether, under the resolution under which 
we are now acting, a gentleman has a right to 
introduce more than one bill? 

The SPEAKER. He has not, 
made. 

Mr. BARKSDALE, Then I object. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask for the reading of the 
resolution under which we are actin 

Mr. GROW. The resolution ex 
‘bills and resolutions.” 

Mr. HOUSTON. The decision of the Chair 
is right. There isno doubt about that. As the 
resolution is silent as to the number of bills which 
one member may introduce, you must refer back 


4f objection be 


g 
pressly says, 


to the existing rule of the House upon the sub- || 


ject, which will show that the Chair is right, and 
that no member can introduce more than one bill 
if objection is made. 

Mr. FENTON. Theresolutionex 
“ bills and resolutions.” 

Mr. REAGAN. The resolution speaks for 
itself. The object was to allow members to get 
in their bills, 

Mr. GROW. The reading of the resolution 
will show that it was intended toallowa member 
Ao introduce more than a single bill, and it sus- 
pends the rules entirely. Fask thatit may be read, 

The CLERK read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That on Wednesday, at one oelock, the 
Speaker shall call the States and Territories, commencing 
with the State of Maine, and upon such call, members may 
introduce bills and resolutions, of which previous notice 
shall have been given, for reference only. 


The SPEAKER. Under that resolution, the 
gentleman from New York, in the opinion of the 
Chair, has a right to introduce this bill. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. FENTON, [move that the bill be referred 
to a special commitiec of fifteen, to he appointed 
by the Sneaker. i 

Mr. CURRY. 
The point of order which I desire to submit to the 
Chair is, that under the resolution which has been 
adopted, a special committee cannot now be au- 
thorized, It has to go to a standing committee, 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Iiinois. 1 think the 
point of order is well taken. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not aware of 
any difference between a select committee and a 

‘standing committee. 


pressly says, 


$ 


; can move to refer the bill to 


Mr. FENTON, The Speaker is not called 
upon to appoint any committee now. The mo- 
ion is simply to refer the bill to a select commit- 
ee. 


The gentleman from New 


| York proposes to make an order organizing a | 


special committee. f 

Mr. CURRY. Under the resolution which has 
been adopted, that proposed order of the gentle- 
man from New York must go to a committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman from Alabama 
standing commit- 
tee; and then the vote must fifst be taken on re- 
ferring it to the standing committee; and then, if 
that motion fails, on referring it toa special com- 
mittee. I hope the House will now entertain the 
motion of the gentleman from New York. This 
ig as good a time as we shall have to settle the 
question. 

Mr. GROW. Irise to a question of order. I 
must object to debate. : 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. One thing 
is very evident, that, if we go into this matter 


the States, 

` Mr. CURTIS. I hope that we shall come to a 
vote at once; first on referring the bill to a stand- 
ing committee, and then to a special committee. 
Tam myself in favor of its reference to a special 
committee, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from New York to refer the 
bill to a special committee of fifteen. 

Mr. BURNETT. 
Tf I understand the resolution under which the 
House is now acting, it is a special order. That 
special order authorizes gentlemen to introduce 
bills and resolutions, which may be referred to a 
committee without debate. That I understand 
to be the order, from the reading of the resolution. 
That being the case, I submit to the Speaker that 
it is not in order for the gentleman from New 
York to introduce a bill and move to refer it to a 
special committee. That must necessarily pro- 
duce debate, as it has done already; and it is in 
violation of the order passed by the House au- 


tions. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I hope the 
gentleman from New York will withdraw his 
proposition, It must be evident that if we go 
into this matter, we can never get through with 


|| the call; and those gentlemen representing States 


which are low down on the list will have no op- 


portunity of introducing thcir bills and resolu- 


uons. 
Chair upon my point of order. 


47th rule, which I think will settle this matter, if 


| we are governed by the rules. 


Mr. HOUSTON. That is not what we are 
governed by. 

Mr. FLORENCE. We 
resolution, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ifthe Clerk will read the 
rule and the resolution in connection with each 
other, there will be no difficulty, I think. É 

The Clerk read the 47th rule, as follows: 

When a resolution shall be offered, or a motion made, to 
refer any subject, and different committees shall be pro- 
posed, the question shall be 
The Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union ; the Comunittee of the Whole House; a standing 
committee ; a select committee. 


are governed by the 


that bills and resolutions may be introduced for 
reference. How? Reference under the rules, 


| Wel, it is in order, under the rules, to refer to a 
. & | Special committee, to a standin 
I rise to a question of order, ji 


a Committee of the Whole H 

Mr. REAGAN. The gentleman docs notreach, 
however, the real point of the difficulty. Weare 
now acting under a special order for the introduc- 
tion and reference of bills, 

Mr. GROW. I must rise toa point of order. 
If debate is permitted, we cannot get through with 
the call of the States. I therefore raise the point 
of order, that no debate is in order. 


ouse. 


now, we shall never get through with the call of | 


I rise toa question of order. | 


thorizing a call of the States for bills and resolu- | 


| 
Mr. BURNETT. fí ask for a decision of the | 
Mr.SHERMAN. [ask for the reading of the | 


taken in the folowing order: | 


Mr. SHERMAN. Now, the special order is, 


g committee, or to | 


Mr. REAGAN. Ihave only to say that if a | 


I 
f 
i 


committee is raiscc. by the introduction and refer- 
ence of that paper, it is clearly in direct violation 
of the rules of the House. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I think the rules to which 
the gentleman from Texas refers are of a gum- 
elasticcharacter. They have been stretched to suit 
several cases, and I do not know why they cannot 
to meet this. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I trast the Speaker will not 
| permit any such gum-elastic construction to be 
given to it. Tam upon the floor, and I propose to 
debate the proposition of the gentleman from New 
York if he insists upon it, Tdo not know what 
it is, but I object to any proposition being sprung 
upon the Flouse in this way. : 

Mr. CURRY DoJ understand that the Chair 
overrules the point of order which I raised? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the 
point raised by the gentleman. The Chair thinks 
the motion of the gentleman from New York is in 
order, 

Mr. CURRY. Then I move to refer the bill to 
the Committee on Roads and Canals. 

The SPEAKER. That motion is in order. 

Mr, JOIN COCHRANE. Jappeal from the 
decision of the Chair. I do it in perfect good 
faith; and I wish to say aword upon the appeal. 

Mr. GROW. The résolution cuts off all de- 
bate. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I wish merely to 
call the attention of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
| Suermay] to the language of the 47th rule, which 
he has read. It is, that 

“The committees shall be propounded in the following 
order: the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Qnion; the Committee of the Whole House; a standing 
| committee ; a select committee.” 

The language of the rule points only to com- 
j mittees which are already in existence. 

Mr. CURRY. Certainly not to any others. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Now, the language 
of the resolution under which we are acting, re- 
fers to oneaction, apd one only, that is reference. 
The motion of my colleague from New York pro- 
poses two actions—first, the creation of a com- 
mittee not now in existence; and second, the ref- 
erence of this bill to that committec. 

Mr. GROW. I must rise to a question of or- 
der. No debate is in order under this resolution. 
The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Curry] has 
moved to refer this bill tothe Committee on Roads 
and Canals; which being a standing committee, 
the question must be’ first put upon it, under the 
rules, 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. The question is 
first upon my appeal, and it was to that I was 
speaking. 

Mr. GROW. No debate is in order upon that. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Under rule 2, 
| debate is in order upon the appeal. 

Mr. GROW. c are acting under a special 
order, which was adopted under a suspension of 
the rules, and suspends all rules. One provision 
of that special order is, that there shall be no de- 
bate; and there can be no debate upon an appeal, 
of course. 

The SPEAKER, The question is upon the 
sy taken from the decision of the Chair. * 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I withdraw the 


appeal, 
r. BURNETT. I renew the appeal. 

Mr. FENTON. I will withdraw the motion 
in reference to a select committee, and move to 
refer the bill to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, 
|! Mr. BURNETT. Then I withdraw my ap- 
| peal. 

The SPEAKER. Doos the gentleman from 
Alabama insist upon his motion to refer the bill 
to the Committee on Roads and Canals? 

Mr. CURRY. No, sir; | withdraw it. 

The bill was then referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

NEW YORK BRANCH MINT. 


Mr. BRIGGS introduced a bill to establish a 
branch mint in the city of New York: which was 
read a first and second time, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, 


LOT HALL. 
Mr. SPAULDING introduced a bill for the 
relief of the heirs of Lot Hall; which was read 


a first and second time, and referred to the Com- 
| mittee of Claims. 


» 
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HUDSON RIVER IMPROVEMENT, 


Mr. DUELL introduced a bill making an ap- 
propriation for the improvement of the navigation 
of the Hudson river, at or near Albany, In the 
State of New York; which was read a first and 
second time, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN ALBANY. 


Mr. DUELL also introduced a bill to provide 
for the creetion of a building in the city of Al- 
bany, in the State of New York, for the accom- 
modation of the post office, custom-house, and 
the courts of the United States; which was read 
a first and second time, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


BIENNIAL REGISTER FOR 1859, 


Mr. SPINNER submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and adopted: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire whether, in the compilation of the Bien- 
nial Register for 1859, the law has been complied with which 
requires that the said Register shall contain “ correct lists 
of all officers and agents, civil, military, and naval, in the 
service of the United States,” and shall exhibit the amount 
of pay, compensation, and emoluments allowed to each offi- 
cer, agent, and clerk ;”? and especially whether the amount 
of pay, compensation, and emoluments allowed to the post- 
masters in the principal cities is correctly set forth; also, 
whether the names and number of persons employed as 
letter-carricrs in the larger cities, and their pay and emolu- 
ments, are correctly exhibited in said Register, and whether 
any further legislation is necessary in order to secure a 
faithiul compliance with the law on this subject; and that 
said committee have power to send for persons and papers, 
to examine witnesses under oath, and to report by bill or 
otherwise. 


DESTRUCTION OF INCENDIARY DOCUMENTS. 


_Mr. DUELL submitted the following resolu- 
tion: 


earliest p 
of the Post Office 


Mr. BURNETT. 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution cannot be 
adopted if the gentleman objects to it. 

Mr. BURNETT. I object. 

Mr. DUELL. I move, then, that the resolu- 
tion be referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PROTECTION OF FEMALE PASSENGERS. 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE introduced a bill to 


amend an act entitled “ An act to regulate the 
carriage of passengers in steamships or other ves- 
sels,” approved March 3, 1855, for the better pro- 
tection of female passengers and other purposes; 
which was read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


COLLECTION DISTRICTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE also introduced a 
bill establishing the collection districts of the Uni- 
ted States and designating the ports of entry and 
delivery for the same, and regulating the appoint- 
mentand compensation of officers of the customs; 
which was read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

CODIFICATION OF THE REVENUE LAWS. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE also introduced a 
pill for the simplification and codification of the 
existing revenue laws of the United States, and 
for other purposes; which was read a first and 
second time, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


RESOLUTIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Mr. CAMPBELL presented the following res- 


olutions adopted by the Legislature of the State 


of Pennsylvania: 
í: Whereas the operation of the present revenue laws of 
the General Government is rapidly increasing the national 
<debt, crippling the energies of the nation, retarding publie 


I propose to debate that 


improvements, destroying industrial enterprise, diminish- ii 


ing the value of property, depriving the people of profitable | 


employment by encouraging excessive importation of for- || there 
eign goods and other products of foreign labor, which ought i; : 


|| Mr. FLORENCE. That is so; and I have 


to be produced by our own people, and prolonging a finan- | 


cial crisis caused by excessive foreign trade: and whereas | moved that it be referred to the Com 


an immediate alteration of the laws relative to the duties 
upon imports is imperatively demanded, to inspire confi- 
dence, replenish the national Treasury, restore the public 
prosperity, and prevent the constant export of American 
gold, now annually amounting to the enormous sum of 
$70,000,000: Therefore, = 

“Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in the General Assem- | 
bly met, That our Senators in Congress be instructed, and 
our Representatives requested, to earnestly endeavor, by 
their votes and influence, to procure such a revision of the 
revenue laws as will restore the national credit, prevent 
excessive importation of foreign products, and secure to 
American Jabor and enterprise an ample reward. 

“ Resolved, That the views of the Governor of this Com- 
monwealth, as expressed in his last annual message, in 
favor of placing the revenue laws upon such a basis as to | 
afford to our great mining and manufacturing interests the | 
largest incidental protection, and to substitute the specific | 

i 
| 
| 


for ad valorem duties on articles which, from their nature, 
are of equal or nearly equal value, or to change the foreign | 
toa home valuation, are eminently sound and practical, 
and meet the approval of the Legislature. i 
“í Resolved, That the Governor be requested to forward to | 
each of our Senators and Members of Congress a copy of 
the foregoing resolutions.” | 
Mr, CAMPBELL. I move thatthe resolutions 
be referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I understand that 
they are nothing in the world but resolutions | 
adopted by the Legislature of the State of Penn- | 
sylvania; and I would like to know what destina- | 
tion is to be given to them? | 
The SPEAKER. They will go to the Com- | 
mittee of Ways and Mcans. | 
Mr. GROW. They come in under the resolu- | 
tion we have adopted. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman is correct. 
The resolutions were referred to the Committee 
of Ways and Means. 


PUBLIC LANDS~—~ACTUAL SETTLERS. | 


Mr. GROW introduced a bill to prevent the 
sale of public lands, except to actual settlers, for 
ten years after the ‘same shall have been surveyed; 
which was read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the, Committee on Public Lands. 


ADMISSION OF KANSAS. 
Mr. GROW also introduced a bill for the ad- 


+ mission of Kansas into the Union; which was 


read a first and second time, and referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I should like to | 
know how that bill came here ?% 

Mr. GROW. I gave notice of it abouta week 
ago, and I now introduce it under the resolution 
we have adopted. 


JOMESTEADS TO ACTUAL SETTLERS. 

Mr. GROW also presented a bill to secure 
homesteads to actual settlers upon the public do- 
main; which was read a first and second time, and 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture. 


-CLAIMS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. GROW also introduced a bill to amend the | 
“ Act to establish a court for the investigation of 
claims against the United States,” so as to permit 
creditors of the Government to suc in the courts of 
the United States; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, and referred to thg Committee on the 
Judicary. 


FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. | i 
Mr. FLORENCE introduced a bill to provide 
for the ascertainment and satisfaction of claims of 
American citizens, for spoliations committed by 
ihe French prior to the 31st of July, 1801; which 
was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committce on Foreign Affairs. 


PENSIONS TO CERTAIN OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS. 


Mr. FLORENCE also introduced a bill grant- 
ing pensions to the officers and soldiers of the war 
with Great Britain of 1812, and those engaged in 
Indian wars during that period; which was read 
a first and second time. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I move that the bill be 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. STANTON. I move that that bill be 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I think it should be com- 
mitted to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. It 
originated there. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. Memorials upon this sub- 
ject have been referred to the Committee on In- 
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| valid Pensions, and this bill ought to.be sent 


mittee on 
Invalid Pensions. Pe aa 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. If the bill provides 
only for pensions for those who were injured in 
the service, that would be the proper reference; 
but if it is a general bill, it should certainly go to 
ime committee referred to by the gentleman from 

io. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I have but-very little feel- 
ing about it, but it seems to me that I have indi- 
cated the proper direction to be given to this bill. 

Mr. STANTON. At the last session of Con- 
gress this subject was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs; and that is the proper direc- 
tion to be given to this bill. 

Mr. CURRY. I think it should go to the 
Committee on Expenditures. 

Mr. FLORENCE, Iwill say to the gentle- 
mon from Ohio, that the Committee on Invalid’ 
Pensions reported the bill last session. 

The SPEAKER. The question recurs upon 
the motion of Mr. Stanton to refer the bill‘ to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. F call for a divis- 
| ion of the House upon that motion. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I introduced the bill, and 
moved that it be referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, and I would like to know how 
the gentleman from Ohio got the floor to move to 
refer the bill to the Committee on Military Affairs? 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentle- 
man from Ohio was considered by the Chair in 
the nature of an amendment. Is a division callec 
| for? ° 

Mr. STANTON. I desire a division. 

The SPEAKER ordered tellers; and appointed 
Messrs. Jungin and STEVENSON. 

The House was divided; and the tellers re- 
ported—ayes 46, noes 49; no quorum voting. 

Mr. FLORENCE called for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Į ask that there 
be a recount by the tellers, l : 

Mr. FLORENCE. Well, I have no objection 
to that. I withdraw the call for the yeas and nays. 

The tellers resumed their places. 

Mr. FENTON. I hope this bill will be referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. STANTON. I hope no such thing will 
be donc. It was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs last year, and was reported from 
i that committee. 

The House again divided; and the tellers re~ 
ported: ayes 75, noes 50. 

Mr. FLORENCE, I call for the yeasand nays. 
I consider this reference equivalent to the defeat 
of the bill; and acting under that impression, I 
think we ought to have the opportunity to have 
a test vote upon it now. : “ 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I rise,to a point of 
| order. There is no debate in order. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The bill was referred to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

Mr. STANTON. I wish to make a personal 
explanation about this matter, 
| Mr. FLORENCE. Let the gentleman explain. 

I hope he may be able to do so. 

Mr.STANTON. Iam told that probably the — 
bill which was acted on last year was referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions; but I know 
that the matter was before the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

ARMY, NAVY, AND MARINE PENSIONS. 

Mr. FLORENCE introduced a bill to equalize 
the Army, Navy, and-marine pensions; which 
was read a first and second time, and réferred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 

Mr. FLORENCE also introduced a bill to fix 
and regulate the duties on imports, and for other 
purposes; which was read a first and second time, 
and referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

NAVIGATION OF THE OHIO RIVER. . 

Mr. MOORHEAD introduced a bill to provide 
for the improvement of the navigation of the Ohio 
river; which was read a first and second time, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

CHARLES KNAP. 


| Mr. MOORHEAD also introduced a bill for - 
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the relief of Charles Knap; which was read a first 
and second time, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 


INTERNATIONAL COPY-RIGHT LAW. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania, introduced a 
bill to provide for an international -copy-right law; 
which was read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. BABBITT introduced a bill to divide the 
State of Pennsylvania into three judicial districts, 
and to establish a district court, to be holden in 
the city of Erie; which was read a first and sec- 
ond. time, and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

IMPROVEMENT OF ERIE HARBOR. 


Mr. BABBITT also introduced a bill making 
an aperepiaiicn for the protection and improve- 
ment of the harbor of Erie; which was read a first 
and second time, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. ` 


w 


A. W. W. BAYARD. 


Mr. HALE introduced a bill increasing: the 
pension of A. W. W. Bayard, an invalid soldier 
of the war of 1812; which was read a first and 
second time, and referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


POLYGAMY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, offered the 
following resolution; which was read, considered, 
and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of prohibiting polyg- 
amy in.the Territories, and so to modify the laws of Utah 
as to make the future commission of that offense penal in 
that Territory. 


PUBLIC PRINTING. 


Mr. McPHERSON offered the following reso- 
lution; which was read, considered, and agreed to: 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on Printing be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of abolishing the present 
system of executing the public printing, and of substituting 
the lowest bidder system, with such guards as will insure 
the prompt and faithful performance of the contract. 


SAN JUAN ISLAND. 
Mr. PRYOR offered the following resolution; 


which was read, considered, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the President be requested to communi- 

` cate to the House, if not incompatible with the public inter- 
ests, any correspondence that may have occurred between 
the Department of State and the Government of Great 
Britain, touching the occupation of the island of San Juan. 


DUTIES ON TOBACCO. 


Mr. PRYOR also introduced the following reso- 
lution; which was read, considered, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be in- | 


structed to inquire into the expediency of adopting meas- 
ures with the view of procuring a reduction of the duties 
imposed by foreign Governments on the importation of 
tobacco from the United States. 


RAILROAD GRANT. 


Mr. BOTELER introduced a bill granting a 
portion o1 pubiic land to the Alexandria, Lou- 
doun, and Hampshire Railroad Company, in con- 
sideration of mail transportation and other ser- 
vices; which was read a first and second time, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


APPOINTMENT OF MIDSHIPMEN. 


Mr. MILLSON submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was read, considered, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be in- 


structed to inquire into the expediency of authorizing the | 


appointment by the President, of ten midshipmen at I 


arge, 
annually. = 


CHEROKEE TREATIES. 


Mr. VANCE introduced a bill to execute the | 


treaties of 1817 and 1819, 
making provision for the 
same; which was read a first and second time, and 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


THE HUERTAS CLAIM. 


with the Cherokees, by 


the claimants in right of John Huertas to enter 
certain landsat any land office in the United States, 
being supplemental to, and in enlargement of, » the 
right conferred by the act of Congress. approved 
February 23, 1859, entitled “ An actto authorize 
the claimants in right of John Huertas to enter 
certain lands in Florida;’’ which was read a first 
- and-eecond time. 


reservations under the | 


Mr. ASHMORE. I move that the bill be re- 
|| ferred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 
Mr. COBB. It should go to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 
Mr. ASHMORE. Private Land Claims. 
Mr. COBB. The Committee on Private Land 
Claims have no jurisdiction over the disposition 
of public lands. 
Mr. ASHMORE. K 
goes to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 
Mr. COBB. I canonly say, that it was before 
the Committee on Public Lands at the last ses- 


that committee, I believe. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from 
Alabama desire a vote on referring the bill to the 
Committee on Public Lands? 

Mr: COBB. Ido not care anything about it. 

Mr. ASHMORE. It is strictly a private land 
claim. 
enter lands either in Florida or anywhere else— 
lands for which he has already paid. 

The bill was then referred to the Committee on 
Private Land Claims. 

Mr. BURNETT. I desire to make an inquiry 
of the Chair. If the House should now adjourn, 
would not this order of the House come up again 
to-morrow, and the call of the States be con- 
|| tinned? 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Minois. That has 
been the practice. ` 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands tha 
according to the practice adopted by the Speaker 
| of the last Congress, when an order of this kind 
is made, it continues until the next day. 

Mr. FLORENCE, 1 rise toa privileged mo- 
tion, before a motion is made to adjourn. 
| Mr. BURNETT. I believe I am on the floor, 
| and the gentleman cannot take the floor from me. 
_ Mr. FLORENCE, Irise to a privileged mo- 
tion. i 
| Mr. BURNETT. Lam going to submit a priv- 
ileged motion myself. f 

r FLORENCE. The gentleman made an 
| inquiry, which the Chair answered.. I merely 
want to enter a motion to reconsider the vote by 
| which the pension bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BURNETT. I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 


| son of Hlinois, to act as tellers. 

i} Mr.MAYNARD. I would like to ask whether, 
| if the House adjourns now, we shall continue the 
| execution of this order to-morrow? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has so decided. 


ayes 56, noes 31. 
So the motion was agreed to; and thereupon 
li (at four o’clock, p. m.) the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, February 16, 1860. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. GURLEY. 
The Journal of yesterday was read andapproved. 
ADMISSION OF KANSAS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, The proper busi- 


j ness before the Sen&te is the motion to refer the 
Wyandott constitution to the Committee on Ter- 


| offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
| DooxrrtLe] to the amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi, [Mr. Brown.] 

| Mr. DOOLITTLE. I desire the Secretary to 


|; ment orally when the subject was under consid- 
|| eration before. 
| The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will 


; read the amendment to tlie amendment. 
| The Secretary read it. Itis to strike out all of 


‘| e instructions,” and insert: 


To report a dill for the immediate admission of Kansas 
into the Union, under the constitution now presented, upon 
j an equal footing with the other States, it appearing that the 


of Kansas is republican in form, and in accordance with 
| the Constitution of the United States. : 


from Wisconsin, that he allow us to go through 


il with the morning business. , 


Tt is a private claim, and | 


sion, and received the favorable consideration of | 


The bill only provides that the party may | 


The SPEAKER ordered tellers on the motion; | 
and appointed Messrs. McPuerson, and Rosiy- | 


The House divided; and the tellers reported— | 


ritories, and the question is upon the amendment | 


read to the Senate the amendment which I have | 
sent to the Chair in writing, as I stated my amend- | 


J | the amendment of Mr. Brown, after the word | 
Mr. ASHMORE introduced a bill to authorize | 


i 
1 
| 
| 
| government provided for by this constitution for the State | 
| 
{ 


| Mr. GWIN. I wish to suggest tothe Senator | 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
business now before the Senate. 
ished morning business. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. [had not intended to enter 
upon a debate of the question at this time—— 

Mr. GREEN. It will lead to a debate; a long 
debate. I shall oppose it. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I desire simply now to 
demand the yeas and nays upon the amendment 
to the amendment; and then, inasmuch as the 
Senate is not very full this morning, and it may 


This is the proper 
It is the unfin- 


i lead to debate, if gentlemen desire it, I am willing 


to let it lie over for a short time, perhaps for two 


| or three days; but I desire at an early day to come 


to a direct vote on this proposition, to test the 
sense of the Senate. I ask for the yeas and nays 
upon my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GWIN. I move to postpone the further 
consideration of this question for the present, in 
order to allow us to introduce the morning busi- 
ness, 

Mr. SEWARD. What is the honorable Sen- 
ator’s motion? y 

Mr. GWIN. To lct this matter lie over, in 
order to allow us to introduce morning business. 

Mr. SEWARD. [hope it may be understood 
that if it is passed over, it is passed over inform- 


| ally, without prejudicing the right of any of us 


to call it up at any time. 
Mr. GWIN. Certainly. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 


| from California move that it be postponed until 


to-morrow? - 

Mr. GWIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SEWARD. Ihave no objection to that, 
understanding that we may call it up to-morrow, 
or at any other time. 

The motion was agreed to. 


POST OFFICE DEFICIENCY BILL. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Hayes, Chief Clerk, announced that the 
Speaker of the House had signed an enrolled bill 
(H. R. No. 1) making appropriations to defray 
the deficiencies in the appropriations for the ser- 
vice of the Post Office Department for the fiscal 
year ending 30th June, 1859, and in part for the 
support of the Post Office Department for the year 
ending 30th June 1860; and it was signed by the 
Vice President. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. BIGLER presented the memorial of Jon- 
athan Ely, legal representative of Edward Ely, 
deceased, praying that the accounts of Edward 
Ely, as United States consul at Bombay, may be 
settled on just and equitable principles; which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WADE presented the petition of John R. 
Gage and others, praying that the heirs of the 
militia of the Indian wars and that of 1812, may 
be placed on the same footing, in regard to bounty 
land, as those who served in the late war with 
Mexico; which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and Militia. 

He also presented the petition of John R. Gage 
and others, praying that pensions may be granted 
to the surviving militia of the war of 1812, and to 
the widows of those who have died or may here- 
after die; which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE presented the petition of 
John H. Rountree, praying the return of rents 
illegally exacted by agents of the United States; 
which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BROWN. I offered a resolution yester- 
day evening, and I now ask for its present con- 
sideration, 

Mr. DAVIS. Do reports of committees have 
priority over the consideration of resolutions and 
motions, in the order of business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair always 
calls for petitions and reports; but it has been 
decided that it is in the power of the Senate, by 


| motion, to take up any business. 


Mr. DAVIS. I merely ask, because my col- 
league and myself had some debate as to whether 
resolutions or reports had precedence in the order 
of business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If no motion is 
made by a Senator, the Chair calls, first, for peti- 
tions, and then for reports; but he must receive 
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colleague. 


Mr. DAVIS. I would not have made the ques- j 


tion, but in order-that it might be settled whether 
reports from committees come next to petitions. 
By preserving a regular order of business, we can 
get through with a great deal more than in any 
other manner. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs and Militia, to. whom was referred the pe- 
tition of Theodore J. lickerson, military store- 
keeper at Benicia arsenal California, praying an 


increase of pension, submitted an adverse report. | 


Mr. GWIN, from the Committce on the Post 


Office and Post Roads, to whom was referred the | 


bill (S. No. 84) to facilitate communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific States by clectric 
telegraph, reported it with an amendment, and 
notified Senators that he would ask for its con- 
sideration at a very early day. 

My. BENJAMIN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to whom was recommitted the bill (8. 
No. 86) to amend the existing laws relative to 
the compensation of the district attorneys, mar- 
shals, and clerks of the circuit and district courts 
of the United States, reported itwith amendments, 

Mr. HAMLIN, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 102) 
to secure the wages of scamen in cases of wreck, 
asked to be discharged from its further consider- 
ation. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Mr. BIGLER submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 


Resolwed, That the Secretary of the Treasury, the Post- 
master General, and the Attorney General, be requested to 
communicate to the Senate, what action, if any, has been 
taken under the third and fourth sections of the act of the 
3d of March, 1859, entitled “¢ An act making appropriations 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the year 
ending the 30th of June, 1860,” relating to the construction 
of public buildings in the city of Philadelphia, and what ad- 
ditional legislation, if any, is necessary to carry out the 
purposes of said sections. 


ADMISSION OF KANSAS. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Imove that we take up the 
subject-matter which was postponed this morning, 
for the purpose simply of making a motion to print 
the constitution of Kansas, and the proposed in- 
structions to the Committee on ‘l'erritories, and 
my amendments. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. It is now moved 
to print the amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, and the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin thereto, and the constitution. : 

Mr. MASON. [should like to know from the 
Senator from Wisconsin, what evidence there is 
that that is what it purports to be. Ihave exam- 
ined the paper, and it presents the aspect of a very 
roughly printed pamphlet, purporting to be the 
constitution of Kansas; but it has no authentica- 
tion upon its face except a loose shect on which 
ig written the names of two gentlemen, one of 
whom claims to have been the president, and the 
other the secretary of the convention; but there 
is nothing in the constitution itself, or what pur- 
ports to be the constitution, prescribing the mode 
of its authentication. Isee on the envelope in- 
closing it, that it was sent to the President of the 
Senate by a gentleman named Parrott, who writes 
from the House of Representatives, and sends it 
to the President of the Senate, with a request that 
he would lay it before the Senate. ` 

Now, I do not at all mean to impugn the verity 
of this paper; but if the Government is to be con- 
ducted with any kind of safety to itself, we ought 
to have some certain means of verifying papers 
of thisimportanceand gravity. I remember very 
well—doubtless the Senator from Wisconsin, for 
I think he was here at that time, will recollect— 
that on a former occasion we had a paper com- 
municated to the Senate bya Senator from Mich- 
igan, (Mr. Cass,] who did it bona fide; it had been 
placed in his hands as the constitution of this 
very people of Kansas. It was not received at 
the'time, formally, by the Senate, and some future 
investigation satisfied the honorable gentleman 
who presented it, and satisfied the Senate, that 


| lution was simply this: Congress ordered this 
| statue, and I supposed when the ceremony of crect- 


interrupt the Senator to call up the special order 
at this hour. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


On motion of Mr. HALE, it was 
Ordered, That when the Senate adjourns to-day, it be to 
meet on Monday next. 
STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 


Mr. BROWN. The special order is the bili 
of the Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. Super, ] 
about the District banks, I believe. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the bill (S. 
No. 50) to prohibit the issue of bank notes by 
corporations, associations, or individuals, within 
the District of Columbia; and further to prohibit 
the circulation of bank notes by any incorporated 
company or association of individuals beyond the 
limits of the District of Columbia, ofaless denom- 
ination than twenty dollars. 

Mr. BROWN. 
iana whether he will not allow the resolution in 
reference to the inauguration of the statue of Gen- 
eral Washington to be taken up and adopted? 


We are now within five days of the 22d of Feb- | 


ruary; and unless we act on it now, we shall leave 
it to Monday, when it may be too late. 
action is proper, that action ought to be had now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Mississippi asks unanimous consent to take up 
the resolution referred to, 

Mr. BROWN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SLIDELL. The special order can be 
passed over informally. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears | 
no objection. The resolution is before the Senate. | 


The Secretary will read it. 
The Secretary read it, as follows: 


Resolved, ‘That a committee of three be appointed on the 
part of the Senate, to act in concert with such committee 


| as may be appointed on the part of the House of Represent- 


atives, in making suitable arrangements for the inaugura- 
tion of the equestrian statue of General Washington, on the 
Q2d of February. 

Mr, PEARCE. I introduced a joint resolution 
on that subject some days ago myself, and it was 
get aside on the motion of the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Frssenven.] The statue has been taken 
to the site designated by the President. The 
President had authority of law to designate the 


| site; it was conferred by the act by which the 


money was appropriated for the execution of the 
statue. He has designated a site, and the statue 
is there. I thought that all that was necessary 
was to provide a small sum for defraying the cx- 
penses, and at the suggestion of the Secretary of 
the Intcrior, whom I consulted, [inserted the sum 
of $3000 in my resolution. I think that if this 
statue is to be inaugurated on the 22d of Feb- 


ruary, for which all preparation has already been 
| made, and even an orator selected—a gentleman 


of the óther House—we ought to make an appro- 
priation; but if the Senate determine that if it lies 
in their power they will repeal the authority of 


the President to designate the site, and pass an | 


act directing the site to be changed, it would be 
well to do so at once. It is scarcely worth while, 
it scems to me, to-appoint a committee of Con- 
gress to take part in the inauguration, if we are 
going to undo it all and remove the statue from 
the place which has been designated for it by the 


“President. 


Mr. BROWN. My object in moving the reso- 


ing it was about to take place, Congress being in 
session, we ought to connect ourselves with the 
ceremony;.and, therefore, I proposed the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee of the two Houses who 
will, of cburse, act in concert with the President 
and Secretary of the Interior, and even the city 
authorities, so that all parties and all interests may 
be represented on_the occasion. That was the 
only idea I had. Itseems to me that if the Gov- 
ernment order a work of this sort, there can be no 
impropriety in their being connected with putting 
it up; but’on the other hand there is a marked 
propriety in the two Houses taking cognizance of 
thatevent. ` 

So far as the location is concerned, T have not 


Task the Senator from Louis- |! 


If any | 


ident to fix the location: Whether I would select 
that precise point at which he proposes to have it 
erected, ig another question. The President has 
done nothing but what he was àuthorized bylaw 
to do; and if it be now proposed to repeal the 
law, and change the location of the statue, the in- 
auguration of it must necessarily be postponed to 
some other period. We cannot now repeal the 
law, and do all that is necessary to be done before 
the 22d of February. If the objection be persisted 
in, I do not know, I will say to the Senator from 
| Maine, whether that will prevent the putting up 
of the statue. I dare say they will go on with it, 
unless the law is absolutely repealed between now 
and the Rd of February. All that I propose to 
do is that the statue be put up; we take proper 
observation of it; be present by some act of our 
own. I think the propriety of the occasion re- 
|| quires that we should do, at least, that much. That 
is all I have to say about it. ` 

Mr. FESSENDEN. When this matter was 
up the other day on the resolution offered by the 
Senator from Maryland, F made an inquiry as to 
the authority of the President. It seemed that he 
had no authority to designate the site under a res- 
olution passed at the last Congress; but I am in- 
formed that he wasauthorized by the original act 
to select the site. If that is the case, and he has 
already executed that authority by making a se- 
lection, I suppose that no act that we could pass 
would bear upon that matter at all. If we con- 
ferred the authority upon him, and he hasindicated , 
prope and distinctly where it should be placed, 

do not know how we can take it out of his 
hands; but I do think that it is exceedingly de- 
sirable that the President should be induced to 
reconsider his decision upon that subject. I do 
not know but that I may be mistaken; but I think 
| there is not a member of the Senate who would 
fovor the location that has been selected, or that 
does favor it, knowing where it is. I'donot know 
anything of the merits-of this statue from actual 
observation; I have not seen it; but [ have heard 
| it spoken of in very high terms, as a statue of 
| very high artistic character. If that is the fact, 
it being astatuc of Washington, and probably the 
only equestrian statue of Washington we shall 
have in this city, I deem it of very great conse- 
quence that it should be located in a conspicuous 
position. ; 

We all know that there is a statue of Jefferson 
in front of the President’s house, and an eques- 
trian statue of Jackson in the square opposite. 
They are conspicuous positions. Nobody wishes 
to displace them; but no person in this ®untry 
would think it proper, eminent and great as they 
were, that their statues should. occupy their 
prominent positions in the public grounds, and 
that the equestrian statue of the Father of his 
Country should be put away in a corner almost 
out of the city of Washington. There is an im- 
propricty in it, a want of taste, a want of judg- 
ment, which, to me, is very striking and remark- 
able. That being the fact, and it being important 
to place itnow, because every one willsee that being 
once located it will be almost impossible tochange 
its position, from the trouble and the risk that 
might arise in doing so, it is of great consequence 
| that this question should be decided properly in 
i the first instance. 

I objected to the resolution that was offered by 
“the honorable Senator from Maryland the other 
| day, and I objected to this resolution, which was 
offered last evening by the Senator from Missis- 
ippi, for the purpose of calling the attention of 
| the Senate to ihis matter, to see if there is not a 
| mode by which we may possibly induce a change | 
| of opinion on the part of the President himself. 
| I presume that he is a man who would be willing 
o hear a remonstrance on the subject, and that if 
ne has committed an error he would be anxious, 
very anxious, to have it corrected. Thatis usually 
| an indicium which accompanies great men, and Í 
presume it will not be found wanting in this case. 
Now, sir, what I have to suggest 1s, that instegd 
of raising a committee to take part in this matter 
in the present condition of things, a committee 
should be appointed of the two bodies to wait on 
the President, and respectfully represent to him. 
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the opinion that prevails in relation to the selec- | 
tion of a site, and see if he will hot reconsider | 
the determination he has made. We havea right | 
to do that, because we appropriate the moncy, | 
and. certainly it would be a most respectful course | 
of proceeding with regard to him. 

For myself, I am free to say, that so long as 
the position which-has been named for this statue 
is. insisted upon, I will vote against, and try to | 
defeat, every measure going to appropriate money 
for: the. purpose, or to connect us with it in any | 
way whatever. We- were honorably connected | 
with it by appropriating the money.” We cannot 
be honorably connected with it, in my judgment, 
by~assenting, directly or indirectly, or aiding to 
accomplish, the purpose of placing this statue at 
the place which has been indicated for it. 

I submit thése remarks to the Senate with great 
deference. I have no feeling, of course, on the 
subject, except that which every one should en- 
courage and indulge to a certain point, and I 
hope that other Senators will take the same view 
of it that I do. I suggest a committee, simply be- 
cause it is the only course that presented itsclf to 
my mind as left to us proper to be pursued, and 
I hope some Senator on the other side of the 
House, if he agrees with me, will move the ap- 

ointment of a committee for the purpose which 
Page indicated. 

Mr. HAMMOND. More difficulties surround 
this matter, perhaps, than the Senator from Maine 
is. aware of. Last year, or the year before last— 
I believe it was the year before last—the President 
selected a position for this statue in his own 
grounds, in the place of the statue of Jefferson— 
that scare-crow statue that stands up there—but 
the artist romonstrated against it; and for very 

¥good artistic reasons, The statue cannot occupy 
that position. It is impossible to make an eques- 
trian statue so as to occupy the slope of the hill 
in the contracted grounds in front of the Presi- 
dent’s house, and do justice to the artist and to 
the work. The artist himself preferred to have 
it placed ona level on the avenue, somewhere near 
the Center market; but the President opposed 
that. However, the friends of the artist succeeded 
indefeating the location in the President’s grounds. 
The President was not authorized to remove the 
statue of Jefferson, and application was made to 
ive him the authority of removing the statue of 
jefferson, for the purpose of putting there the 
statue of Washington. The friends of Mr. Mills 
defeated that, at his earnest request; and since 
then, I believe, the Administration has paid little 
attention either to the work or to the artist; but 
they have sought every place all over the town 
for a proper location, and there were but two lo- 
cations that would suit; one was the Circle, near 
Georgetown, and the other the one that Mr. Mills 
refered, near the Center market, on the avenue. 
The President finally decided to take the Circle; 
and I doubt very much, if the Senator from Maine 
was himsclf to be allowed to fix a place for the 
statue, that he could find a bettcr one in the neigh- 
borhood of Washington. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. Mr. President, it is with 
deference that I rise to express even a regret that 
a word has been said on this occasion that can be 
construed as in opposition to the motion for the 
appointment of a committee to take part in the in- 
auguration of this statue. I think that a work 
of this kind, designed, as it is, and offered, as it 
is, by the Congress of the Union in behalf of the 
American people as a renewed evidence of their 
gratitude to the Father of his Country, should | 
have been elevated to its place without a word of 
objection or doubt being raised upon this floor. I 
think, sir, this statue should be elevated to its 
pedestal, now prepared and awaiting it, with all 
the ceremony, with all the formality, with all the 
dignity, and with all the outward demonstration 
of respect, that the congr 
‘this country can lend to 


k so imposing an occasion. 
I think we should act promptly, cordially, and 
without a single word of demurrer cither on ac- 
count of its location or for any other reason. It 
is now too late for any objection of that sort, I 
think even this exception, or the doubt expressed | 
with respect to the propriety of erecting this mon- 
ument, will strike the public pulse with regret;and 
tĦere will be a sensation felt throughout the coun- 
try, if not approaching to a painful one, as] said 
before, amounting to a deep feeling of regret. I 
have ho doubt that the worthy Executive of this 


|| judgment, under the advice of the artist, and of 
those’ whom he may have called about him; and | 


‘| Monuments of this deseription are placed in other 


egated representatives of |j 


nation has made a selection of a site according to 
| his best judgment—according to his enlightened 


il, for one, am satisfied to abide by the decision 


i which he has made. 


| I believe he has made a very discreet selection, 
| portions of this city. We have onc or two at the 
eastern front of the Capitol. We have a monu- 
ment, which reflects credit upon American art, in 
front of the President’s House. Why not let us 
place a statue, a memorial of the Father of his 
Country, at the other end of the city, néar the 
ancient corporation of Georgetown, from which 
site, I am told, it may be seen approaching from 
a far distance on the Potomac, Be 
it may be seen from divers other spots about and 
around the city, and from the hills which belt the 
city in every quarter? 

Before taking my seat, sir, I renew the expres- 
sion of my regret, in perfect kindness to the gen- 


my mind that the proposition which is offercd is 


reflect, to a certain degree, in the estimation of the 
people, upon the patriotic feetings which do, I 
know, actuate every member upon the floor of 
this House. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Mr. President, I differ entirely 
with the Senator from Maine, in the remarks he 
has made. Heis very much mistaken if he sup- 
poses there is not a Senator on the floor who ap- 
proves the action of the President in reference to 
the selection of the site for this statue. I think 
the President has exhibited both good taste and 
great judgment in making the selection. He has 
chosen the only cirele there is on the main avenue 
of the city. He has chosen it in reference to the 
advantages the circle will afford in embellishing 
the grounds after the monument shall be erected. 
He has made the selection in accordance with 
what I believe to be the judgment of a large por- 
tion of the citizens of this city. It is in a portion 


I understand public sentiment here, they are de- 
cidedly for it; and I shall resist any attempt to 
| make a change. Lam very willing to vote a liberal 
appropriation for the purpose of inaugurating the 
statue where it is proposed to be put, and {shall 
resist any proposition to change it. 

Mr. DAVIS. The suggestion of the Senator 
from Maine that a committee should be appointed 
to confer with the President, seems to me to be 
quite too long after the event. 


see how we can now propose to raise a committee 
to advise him as to the manner in which he shall 
execute a trust that has becn repesed in him. That 
should have been done in the beginning, unless we 
were willing to agree to let him exercise his discre- 


quite mistaken ingupposing thercisany sentiment 


has made. I think it was very judiciously chosen. 
The question of locality refers itself to the plan of 
the city, and to the associations connected with the 
spot; and by the application of these two tests, I 
think the place selected is probably as good as 
any which could have been chosen. The radiat- 
ing of the streets from that circle renders it pos- 


advantageously, to see itas you approach it from 
agreat many directions. The ground which is 


which could not have been had if a spot in the 
central portion of the avenue had been selected, 
Being the great thoroughfare along which both 
the citizens and transient persons pass to and from 


appropriate place for the statuc of Washington— 
and not to embellish somebody’s ground, not to 
furnish an object in the President’s or any other 
park, but standing on the great channel of travel, 
to be seen by all who go from the one place to the 
other, 

Then the associations which are connected with 
the subject seem to me to render it appropriate. 
From that point he looks fondly over his own 


at which place | 


tleman who has raised the objection; butit strikes || 


befitting; that the spot is desirable; thatthe slight- | 
est hesitation in rendering this ceremonial, and || 
| appointing a committee to carry out tire details, | 
would be injurious to the public mind, and would | 


of the city that is growing rapidly; and, so far | 
from the citizens opposing the selection, as far as | 


Having conferred | 
on the President power to sclect the site, Edo not | 


tion. Asstated by the Senator from Indiana, he is | 


of the Senate agéfnst the selection the President | 


sible to view the statue from a great many points! 


į around it gives it an advantage, both in the view || 
and in the embellishment of the surroundings, | 


Washington and Georgetown, it seemed to be the | 


‘| loved Potomac; looks to the slope of hills which 
tend down to the residence at Mount Vernon: 
i looks to the heights of Georgetown, identified 
i with kis carly reminiscences, and associated with 
‘| his later days. Standing between the two cor- 
lisporations of Washington and Georgetown, form- 
ing united the Federal District, or scat of Govern- 
i ment, [cannot imagine any place which combines 
a greater number of recommendations than that 
which the President has chosen. Therefore, E 
have only to say to the Senator from Maine, that 
I should dissent from any opposition to, or delay 
in, raising the statue on the ground which has 
been selected. I had not the®dvantage of hear- 
ing all the remarks of the Senator from Mary- 
‘land. Ihave, however, locked on this as an ex- 
ecutive matter. Congress have made an appropri- 
ation, and authorized the statue to be constructed; 
beyond that it was all executive; and whilst the 
two Houses might attend the ceremony, I did not 
sce that the two Houses of Congress had any 
legitimate connection with the subject. 

Mr. HALE. I simply rise at this time to say 
that I fecl no particular interest in this matter; 
only, I want to wash my hands of any responsi- 
bility for it at all; for I think, if there is anything 
on earth that this Government hasbeen most emi- 
nently unfortunate in, it is in its attempts to dec- 
orate the grounds in this city with statuary and 
ornamental work. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator fgom New Hamp- 
shire will not understand me as indorsing a statue 
that I have neverscen. Ido not know what itis. 

Mr. HALE. That is my condition, and I want 
| to put in a little protest; it will not do any harm. 
‘he Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Ham- 
MoNnD} denominates the bronze statue of Jeffer- 
son, in the President’s grounds, as a scare-crow. 
Well, sir, we have some on the east front of the 
Capitol. Ido not pretend to be a connoisseur in 
statuary or painting, or anything of that sort. I 
am not going to say anything that the chairman 
of the Committee on the Librar {Mr. Pearce] 
can come down on me for; butI do say that more 
horrid caricatures cannot be found in any wax 
museum traveling through the New England 
States for exhibition to the boys, than are to be 
found on the east front of your Capitol. They are 
perfectly horrid, sir. The artist faa undertaken 
to make a dog, and he docs not look any more 
like a dog than would a heap of clay witha stick 
stuck into one end. [Laughter.] That is your 
dog. Itis the most horrible looking thing I'ever 
saw. [Laughter] A Senator asks me what 
| makes me think it isa dog? Itis because I am 
| told that it is a dog. 
||. Mr. CLINGMAN., I have read ina paper that 
it did represent a dog. 
| Mr. HALE, That is it; and it isan improve- 
ment on some of our old artistic works. I should 
like to have the Scnator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CritreNDEN] ®ive his opinion of Persico’s statue 
| of Columbus; I have heard some of his comments 
on it. Ithink that isa miserable abortion. If it 
looks like anything, it looks like a pretty stout 
gymnastic gambler with a ball in his hand about 
to roll at nine-pins, [Laughter.] That is the 
idea it would suggest to a stranger. Then, there 
is another statue there that it used to be the fash- 
ion to praise very much, and that is Greenough’s 
statue of Washington. That is carried off some- 
what further from the Capitol, and, therefore, is 
less offensive to good taste than it used to be when 
it was nearer. 

Lam not an artist, sir; never was in Italy in 
my life; cannot talk Italien; and do not know 
what is the opinion of connoisseurs on these mat- 
ters; but I know how they strike me,a plain, un- 
sophisticated man. I think they are utter abor- 
tions; and Lam unwilling to appropriate any more 
of the public money for the purpose of filling up 
ithe city with these scare-crows, as the Sengor 
from South Carolina has denominated them. I 
recollect, sir, an old gentleman, who used to rep- 
resent my State in some of the early Congresses, 
stated that the order for filling up the panels of 
the rotunda, that was done by Trumbull, wasdone 
by ordering certain pictures so many feet long, 
| and so many feet wide; that was the only direc- 
tion given; that certain dimensions should be 
painted to fill up those places; und he remarked, 
“this is hiring painting to be done by the aere,” 
and that was literally so. But, fortunately, or un- 
| fortunately, an artist happened to be standing by 
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him, though he did not know it, and he said to 
the gentleman, “if you will tall at my room in 
New York when you go through, 1 will show you 
some painting that was not done by the acre;”’ 
and he did. 

These are my views, candidly expressed. I 
think that every attempt that we havc made has 
put us deeper in the mire. Greenough’s statue, 
Í thought, was very bad, but that one on the left 
hand of the cast door on the portico, is infinitely 
worse; and I do hopethat until we have gotsome 
better mode of selecting works of art, we shall 
not undertake to ornament our grounds in this 
way. Iam notsaying a word against this statue, 
because I do not know anything about it, and 
have not seen it. Possibly when it comes out, it 
may illustrate that my comments were unneces- 
sary, that we have made wonderful progress in 
the arts, and that this statue may be something 
different from what we have had. 

Mr. BRIGHT. If the Senator will allow me, 
while he is criticising the works of art of the Gov- 
ernment here, lask him to give his opinion on 
the statue of Jackson by Mr. Mills. He omitted 
that. That is the reason I ask him the question. 

Mr. HALE. 1 omitted that for this reason: I. 
rather think that is better. [Laughter] I do 
absolutely. I want to be candid; but still the 
Senator should remember that I am not skilled in 
these matters. I do not pretend to have any pro- 
fessional taste about them. T only judge of them 
asthey strikemy eye. Iam freetosay that, while 
J have heard some who pretend to be connoisseurs, 
and some who pretend to be artists, criticise that 
statue, it strikes me favorably. I rather like the 
looks of it, I think it is an improvement. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I will ask the Senatoran- 
other question, as he is going into the catechism: 
What do you think of the statues of Crawford in 


the old Representative Hall? | 
Mr. HALE. Thatnew one? i 


Mr. HAMMOND. That is to be put on the 
dome of the Capitol. 

Mr. HALE. Ihave not looked at that very 
particularly; but I confess it has not struck me as 
anything very creditable. I will say that. I have 
not examined it very critically; but the impres- 
sion it has made on my mind is, that it is far from 
being a very fine work of art. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Ido not think the Senator 
understands me. ‘There is a series of statues in 
the old Representative Hall, intended to adorn the 
new Halls, from Crawford. Have you not seen 
them? 

Mr. HALE, Yes, I have. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I shall not undertake to 
express an opinion onany of these works of art, 
for | do not consider myself competent to judge 
of them atall. I was evidently a little too fast in 
supposing that my opinion of the proposed loca- 
tion of this statue was of any consequence, or that 
it was so palpable a mistake as I had supposed. 

But, sir, I have not been convinced that I was 
wrong by any of the arguments which have been 
used. I should think that the honorable Senator 
from South Carolina evidently agreed with me; 
but his difficulty is in finding a better place. I 
think we need not be in a very great hurry about 
the place. This statue, I suppose, will keep for 
a short time; and it is better to delay for a reason- 
able period the location of the statuc, than to put 
it up in a place that is evidently unfit for at. No 
harm is done by waiting for a short time. 

I cannot agree with my friend from New Jer- 
sey, that we pay any disrespect to the memory 
of General Washington, or that we injure any- 
body’s sensibilities, or diminish anybody’s patri- 
otism, by refusing to make an appropriation to put 
his statue in a place that is not fitted for it. If 1 
considered that this wasa proper location, itmight ! 
be another thing. I know very well that there has | 
been a great deal of feeling in this city, and per- 
haps in Georgetown, but if, in our action with | 
regard to matters and things in general coming 
under our jurisdiction and connected with this city 
and the city of Georgetown, we are to be influ- 
enced and controlled by the thousand notions and | 
feelings which agitate the people about here in | 
relation to matters connected with what they dcem 
their own individual interest, there will be an end | 
to any decent legislatfon at all on such subjects. | 
lam willing myself to hear what they have to say if 
1 do not have to-hear too much of it; butas to being 
particularly influenced by their wishes and their 
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notions—Georgetown against Washington, and 
Washingtonagainst Georgetown, and westagainst 
east, and soon—~we should find ourselves in infinite 
difficulty all the time if we paid any attention to 
it. The question is for us to settle, or perhaps 
not now for us to settle, because we have com- 
mitted itto the President of the United States; but 
if Congress should come to the conclusion that the 
placg selected is a bad one, there is certainly no 
objection to its interposing so far as to remonstrate 
on the subject, and so far as to withhold the appro- | 
priations necessary to carry out the thing itself. 
That is a matter of opinion. I have an opinion 
one way, very decidedly Other gentlemen think 
otherwise; but I am not convinced, even by the 
argument of the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Davis,] as to the place. The great pomt as it 
seems to him is that this circle isan excellent place 
as somebody said to start from, to go anywhere. 
Well, you can find a great many such places 
where if you place yourself you can go off in an 
direction; but it is not high, it is not elevated; 
and the associations connected with this particular | 
spot are, in my judgment, purely imaginary, and 
the honorable Senator drew on his imagination for 
them. I donot suppose that the spirit of Wash- 
ington, in looking down upon us, will feel very 
much affected by the fact that this statuc looks 
upon the Potomac river, if it docs look upon it. 
We are about enlarging the public grounds. 
We think of extending them for some distance 
on each side of the Capitol, I do not know how 
far; an@ we probably shall do so before a long 
period; and we also propose to extend them in 
front of the Capitol. It is a work of a little time. 
We unquestionably could find a very good loca- 
tion on the publie grounds for this statue. I should 
be glad to remove the statue of Greenough and 


„put this in its place, and find ‘some less conspic- 


uous place for that; for I confess, although I have 
no taste and judgment in such matters, that I do 
not like that, and never did; and I believe I am 
not singular in my distaste to the whole style of 
that statue. 

But, sir, at any rate, I merely wish to test the 
sense of the Senate on the subject. I shall make 
no motion; but, simply to show my opinion about 
it, I shall vote against the resolutions that are of- 
fered in relation to it, and the sense of the Senate 
can as well be tested in that way as any other. 
If the majority of the Senate shall think it is best 
to go on with this matter, to appropriate the 
money, and put up this statue immediately, to 
gratify the strong wish that exists, perhaps, in 
the mind of some of the people of the cities of 
Washington and Georgetown on the subject, I 
have nothing to say. I have no feeling about it 
at all—not a particle. All l wish is, that while 
we are doing this thing, it may be well and prop- 
erly done; and if the majority decide that this is 
doing it well and properly, and in good taste and 
judgment, I am content. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SLIDELL. Iappeal to the Senator from 
South Carolina to allow the question to be taken 
without further debate. Ihave yielded the con- 
sideration of the special order long enough. 

Mr. HAMMOND. 1 rose only to offer an 
amendment; but I will say one word to the Sen- 
ator from Mainc. Perhaps of all the bodies in the 
world, the one least competent to select a site for 
this statue would be the Senate of the United 
States and the House of Representatives. It isa 
matter for artists and committees of art, and we 
ought to say nothing about it. I move to add to 
the resolution: 

And that $10,000 be appropriated to pay the expenses of 
the inauguration. 

The resolution brought in by the Senator from: 
Maryland was for $3,000. I suppose the reason 
that was recommended by the Sceretary of the 
Interior—and in these days the Administration 
does not like to take the responsibility of spend- 
ing money—was because that sum was appropri- 
ated for the inauguration of the statue of Jackson; | 
but Jackson’s statue was a private work by the 
Jackson Monument Associaiion, and I presume 
they contributed very largely out of their own 
funds to its dedication. This is wholly a Federal 
work, When the statue of Washington was in- | 
augurated two years ago in the capital of Virginia, | 


that State appropriated $20,000 to defray the cx- | 
penses of the inauguration, and I think $10,000 is jį 


as little as the Federal Government ought to ap- 


| 
ji Conary, 
i y 


i! deed, he has only caricatured the statues. 


| propriate under similar circumstances. 1 would 
| prefer $25,000, but I will take the sense of the | 
| Senate on #10,000. R 
Mr. BROWN. Iwill say to my friend from 
| South Carolina, that if he insists on this amend- 
ment, it destroys the whole resolution. Itisutterly 
out of the question that you can get through a 
resolution appropriating money. : 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Firzrai- ` 
rick in the chair.) The*Chair will state to the 
Senate that. the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina is not in order, the resolution of | 
the Senator from Mississippi being simply a Sen- 
| ate resolution. It would be in order to offer the 


amendment of the Senator from South Carolina 


to the resolution of the Senator from Maryland, 
that being a joint resolution. : 

| Mr. BROWN. On this point, lest the remarks 
of the Senator from South Carolina should make 
some improper lodgement somewhere, I will say 


ji that my notion is, that we had" better appoint a 


joint committee to superintend the erection of 
the statue, leaving the footing of the bills to sub- 
sequent action. Iam not at all opposed to the 
resolution of the Senator from Maryland.. On -the 
I am for it; and I am for the increased 
sum. want to see this statue properly inaugu- 
i rated; but a resolution to appoint a committee to 
; superintend the doing of the thing, and another. 
| resolution to pay the expenses after it is dòne, are 
: two very different propositions. The resolution 
| hefore you only proposes to appoint a committee 
| to superintend the erection, of the statue. 
! Mr. HAMMOND. I should like to know 
| where the money is to come from in the first 
| place, if the committee is appointed? 

Mr. BROWN. Out of the Treasury. 

Mr. HAMMOND. What right have you to 
put your hands in the Treasury without an ap- 
propriation? i 

-The PRESIDING OFFICER. An appropri- 
ation requires the sanction of Congress. This 
resolution requires the sanction of the Senate 


only. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I presume the resolution 
of the Senator from Mississippi requires the ac- 
tion of both Houses. It provides for a joint com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Let the resolution be 

The Secretary read it. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I withdraw the amend- 
ment. k 

Mr. PEARCE. It seems to me, Mr. President, 
that if we are to do anything on this subject, and 
to act at all on this resolution, it would be better 
to take up the resolution offered by me some days 
ago, which appropriates a sum sufficient for the 
purpose of the inauguration of this statue. Then 
the Senator can try his resolution as an amend- 
ment to that. That is a joint resolation; and if 
committees of the two Houses are to be appointed, 
it would be proper to have them authorized by joint 
resolution. Both objects can be effected by the 
Senator’s adding to my resolution that which he 
has offered, I think that would be the best plan, 
| I do not purpose to discuss the questions of taste 
raised by the Senator from New Hampshire. F 
know that the Senate is very impatient, and I do 
not mean to reply to his remarks, for two very 
good reasons. In the first place, this is not the 
proper occasion for discussing critically the char- 
acter and meritsef the statues which surround the 
Capitol; and, in the next place, if it were, the Sen- 
ator himself has given a very good reason why he 
should not be answered. I have -no doubt he is a 


read. 


|! sincere man, and speaks precisely what he knows; 


and he tells us that he is not an amateur, that he 
is not a connoisseur, and that he has no artistic 
taste. 

.Mr. HALE. I did not say that. 

Mr. PEARCE. Well, as he has not affirmed 
thathe has any, I suspect that itis wanting. ‘Then, 
taking the Senator at his own word, | really must 
say that I do not think his criticism has that au- 
thority which would weigh with the Senate, Tns 
j Lhave 
heard the late John Quincy Adams say of Wash- 
| ington’s statue by Mr. Greenough, that it was @ 
work of very great merit; and he had seen almost 
all the works of art of this kind in Europe. It is 
truc, that among the myriads of statucs which aré 
found on the other continent, there are very few 
which are chef d’euvres. Out of thousands, prob- 
ably only a hundred would receive the universal 
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testimony ofapprobation,and be considered works 


of standard merit.. I. beliew 
be not chef @aewvres; are-not I 
jority of fair statues in Europe; but-are, indeed, 
quite cqual to those of average merit; and that 
they are not justly obnoxious to the ridicule of 
the Senator. 

« The site selected. by the President, is, in most 
respects, a fine one. It is elevated, surrounded 
by a reservation of sufficient size and graceful 
sha é,round which passes the principal avenue 
of the city. The only objection is, that it is not 
now in a part of the city which has been built up. 
Time will obviate this objection. 

It is necessary, if anything is to be done by 
authority of Congress in the proposed inaugura- 
tion on the 22d of February, that it should be 
done at once. All I desire is, to know whether 
the Senate will make an appropriation of three or 
ten thousand dollars, or whatever sum may be 

‘thought proper. I hope, therefore, the Senator 
from Mississippi will accept my suggestion, have 
the other resolution taken up, and append his as 
an amendment to it. 

Mr. BROWN. I have butasingle word to say. 
If the Senator from Maryland will reflect for a 
moment, he will see that it is now almost impos- 
sible to pass a resolution appropriating money, 
through the two Houses of Congress, before the 
22d of February. A single objection in the other 
House. postpones it a day, and you cannot get it 
up. If one single man objects to it, it goes over, 
as a matter of course, But you certainly can pass 
a simple resolution for a joint committee, if there 
is a majority to pass it, which appropriates no 
money, and which a single objection does not pass 
over. ftis only for that reason that I dbject to 
connecting the money part with the simple com- 
mittee part. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the resolution offered by the Senator froni 
Mississippi. 

The resolution was agreed to.” 

Mr. BROWN. I ask the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate to make a single remark. When I introduced 
that resolution, it was at the suggestion of my 
friend from South Carolina. It was with the dis- 
tinct understanding that I should not go on the 
committee. I could not, under any circumstances, 
consent to serve on the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 
ask the Senator who is to select the committee? 

Mr. BROWN. I move that they be appointed 
hy the Vice President. 

The motion was agreed to; and Messrs. Ham- 
MOND, Hunter, and Hamu, were appointed the 
committee on the part of the Senate. 

A message was afterwards received from the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Hayes, Chicf 
Clerk, announcing that the House had concurred 
in the resolution of the Senate for the appoint- 
ment of a committee, to join such committee as 
may be appointed by the House of Representa- 
tives, to make suitable arrangements for the in- 
Auguration of the equestrian statue of General 
Washington, on the 22d February, and had ap 
pointed Messrs. Kerrr of South Carolina, TRAIN 
of Massachusetts, GARNETT of Virginia, ÅDRAIN 
of New Jersey, and Wessrer of Maryland, the 
committee on its part, 


BANK ISSUES IN THE DISTRICT*OR COLUMBIA 


ours, chopehthey 


purporting to be issued, by any person or persons, 
or any association, partnership, or company of 


rse thar the ma. 


individuals, whether chartered. or unchartered 5 
| and-whoevershallyin-his own name yer-as:presi- 
dent, cashiers or agent ofany person.or-persons, 
or of any association, partnership, or company 
of individuals, sign, countersign, or indorse any 
bank note, note, bill, certificate, or any acknowl- 
edement of indebtedness whatsoever, purporting 
to be'a bank note, or of the nature, character, or 
appearance of a bank note, or calculated for®ir- 
culation contrary to the provisions of this bill, 
shall be held to be guilty of a high misdemeanor, 
and, on conviction, shall be fined in any sam not 
less than fifty dollars, nor more than five hundred 
dollars, and may be imprisoned for a period not 
less than three nor more than twelve months. 


day of April next, i, shall not be Jawful for any 
person or persons, or any association, or partner- 
ship, or company of individuals, whether char- 
tered or unchartered, within the District of Co- 
lumbia, directly or indirectly, to issue or reissue, 
or pay out, pass, exchange, put in circulation, 
transfer, or cause to be issued, paid out, passed, 
exchanged, ‘circulated, or-transterred, any bank 
note, note, bill, certificate, or any acknowledg- 
ment of indebtedness whatsoever, purporting to 
be a bank note, or of the nature, character, or 
appearance of a bank note, calculated for circu- 
lation asa bank note, issued, or purporting to 
| be issued, by any person or association of per- 
| sons, or any bank or incorporated company, not 
located within the District of Columbia, ofa less 
denomination than twenty dollars; and every vio- 
lation of the provisions of this section, by any 
| corporation or body corporate, or persons engaged 
in banking business, shall subject such corpora- 
tion or body corporate, or persons so engaged in 
banking business, to the payment of five hundred 
dollars; and any violation of this*enactment by 
any other person, shall subject such person to the 
payment of twenty-five dollars, one halfof which, 


other half to the United States, and may be sued 
for and recovered as debts of like amountare now 
by law recoverable in any action of debt, in the 
name of the United States, as well for the use of 
the informer as forthe United States. 

Mr. SLIDELL. Mr. President, as the hour 
| is rather late, much later than I supposed it 
| would have been when the bill should be taken 
up, E shall be very brief in my explanation. Ido 
not think it necessary to enter into any details on 
this subject, inasmuch as it has been investigated 
with a good deal of care, and all the points are 
-presented in the report of the select committee, 
which is now in the hands of every member of the 
Senate. I will state, however, in order to obviate 
| the possible imputation of any extreme desire on 


| of my connection with the question. 
In October, 1857, I think it was, a great mon- 


time that I asked in the first instance for a com- 
mittee of inquiry on the subject. [nthe course 
| of that inquiry, I discovered, to my infinite sur- 
prise—a surprise, I believe, shared hy every mem- 
ber of the committee—that there was no law or 
regulation ofany kind controlling the issue of bank 
notes within the District of Columbia. Sueh is 
| the fact to-day. Any individual, any association, 
| assuming any name that they may think proper, 
can issue notes for circulation; in fact, coin money 
and issue bank notes without stint or restriction 
of any kind. I think everybody will admit that 
this 1s an evil, at least, which ought to be cor 
rected, 

The objection that is made, or that will prob- 


the bill now before the Senate, is, that it will be 
| destructive of the interests of the people of the 
| District of Columbia; that it will expose them to 
restrictions and privations which are not impose 
upon the people of any State or Territory of the 
Union. i say, in answer to that, or shall say, if 
the objection be urged, that the state of things 
within this District is peculiar, The whole cir- 
culation of all the banksin the District of Colum- 
bia, either those which originated under charters 
granted by Congress, or those which have been 
| since formed by the voluntary association of in- 
| dividuals without any particular sanction of law. 


It further provides that from and after the Ist | 


in cach ease, shall goto the mformer, and the ! 


my part to correct the supposed evils of the bank- | 
ing system in the city of Washington, the origin 


etary crisis prevailed throughout the country, and | 
all the banks were in a state of suspension. That 
state of suspension existed in Washington at the 


ably be made, to the precise remedy indicated by | 


d! 


es not exceed the sum of two hundred and fifty 


| do 
|| thousand dollars. Of course, men who issue notes 
| ought te be.prepared to redeem them. For the 
| purpose of effecting that redemption, a certain 
; amount of coin must always be within the coffers 
of the bank. That proportion, according to the 
opinions of the best informed men on that sub- 
| ject, ought not to be less than one third. Deduct- 
ing one third from $250,000, the actual capital 
| that is created, if I may so say, by all the banks 
of the District of Columbia, 1s $167,000. That 
| is all that it can be claimed to be added to the 
| effective means of the District by its banks. Yes- 
terday, a memorial was presented from the cor- 
| poration of Georgetown, and which has been 
placed on the tables of members of the Senate, to 
|| which I desire very briefly to call attention. This 
| memorial says that— 
| “The said proposed measure is repugnant to the well- 
| known wishes of the people of this town; that, however 
well intended it may be, it is founded upon a misapprchen- 
|. sion of the true interests of our people ; that it would sink 
| us to the feet of the cities which, enjoying the aids and fa- 
cilities of legitimate banking, are competing with us for the 
trade and commerce upon which we have mainly subsisted 
+ for the last sixty years; and that it would restrict our re- 
) sources, cramp industry, depreciate the value of property, 
| and materially decrease our population.’ _ 
| All these monstrous effects are to flow from the 
simple provisions of the bill now before the Sen- 
ate. ‘The bill prohibits the assue, by any corpora- 
| tions or individuals within the District of Colum- 
| bia, of any bank notes at all. Now, let us see 
| what foundation there is, in point of fact, for these 
t 


| 
j 
i 
| 


i| of $28,995; making the whole gross circulation 
; of those two banks m Georgetown about seventy- 
five thousand dollars. But it is familiarly known 
| to everybody acquainted with the system of bank- 
| ding that the apparent circulation is always larger 
|, than the real circulation, for a portion is always 
| on hand. That would reduce it to about sixty 
thousand dollars; and if the test of proportion of 
| Specie which I have just stated be the proper one, 
it would curtail the facilities which the people of 
Georgetown derive from the circulation: of bank 
notes to $40,000; the interest on that is $2,400, 
and the loss of $2,400 a year is to cripple the re- 
sources, destroy the prosperity, break down the 
trade and commerce, and decrease the population, 
of this flourishing town, that has been so exten- 
sively engaged in commerceand navigation for the 
last sixty years! 

There are two sections to this bil. The first 
prohibits, unqualifiedly, the issue of any bank 
i| note, bill, or certificate of exchange, intended for 
| circulation, by any person or persons, or any 
company or association, within the District of 
; Columbia. The penalty for the violation of this 
first section is a fine, in a sum not less than fifty 
nor more than five hundred dollars, and impris- 
onment not less than three nor more than twelve 
months. The next section prohibits the circula- 
tion, within the District of Columbia, of notes 
issued by individuals, corporations, or associa- 
| tions, without its limits, under the sum of twenty 
| dollars., 
| The committee, in making their report, have 
| stated the facts as I have given them; and they 

have shown that the commercial and industrial 
| Interests of this District cannot be in the slightest 
i degree affected by the abolition of this privilege. 
| It is not proper to call it the abolition of a privi- 
| lege, for I doubt whether it legally exists at all. 
ij Tt is not worth while to detain the Senate by en- 
|| tering into any very detailed statement of the 
i facts; but many years since several bills were 
| passed, limiting and restricting the existence of 
ithe banks in the Distriet of Columbia. They 


| were ina state of suspension for a great man 
£ y 


Ji 
| 


i} 
$ 

| 
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i years, Attempts were made to liquidate them. 
a Many acts of Congress were passed for that pur- 
il pose. At list—I think it was in 1836, but the 
| date is not material—they were allowed a certain 
| limited period of three or four years for the final 

liquidation of their affairs, «The fourth section of 
that act provided that— 

“Phe said corporation shall not, after July 1, 1838, issue 
or reissue any bills, notes, or cheeks, payable to bearer, nor 
issue certificates of deposit, payable to bearer, nor recoive 
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any money or other property from any other corporation, 
and from any person other than ong of its stockholders on 
deposit, and under obligation to return it; nor shall the 
said corporation, at any time after the Ist of July, 1838, 
receive or enter into any new obligations or liabilities,” &c, 

This actwas afterwards extended, in its provis- 
ions, to all the banks in the District of Columbia 
similarly situated. Thebanks, however, continued 
to importune Congress; made various applications 
for a renewal of their charters; and, failing in ob- 
taining that, they determined to evade all the pro- 
visions of the acts upon which their very existence 


depended. I will staté the manner in which the 
thing was done. I read from the committee’s 
report: 


“ Failing in their efforts to obtain the renewal of their 
charters, the banks determined to evade, or rather fa- 
grantly to violate, all the conditions imposed upon them by 
the act of 3d July, 1840, adopting the provisions of that of 

. 25th May, 1838, to which referenee has been heretofore 
made. No axiom of law is better established, or more uni- 
versally recognized, than that no man or set of men can 
convey to others a greater power than that which they them- 
selves possess: the delegated power can never execed the 
original. It would be idle to quote authority to establish a 
principle so rudimental. The mode of operation, in the 
ease of the Bank of the Metropolis—and the same course 
was substantially pursued by the other banks—was this: 
the stockholders were convened; the president and directors 
were selected as trustees. They could not execute an as- 
signinent to themselves, and Richard Smith, the cashier, 
was selected as the agent and conduit through whom the 
property and effects of the old were to pass to the trustecs 
of the new institution. ‘I'he transfer was made to Smith 
on 3d July, 1844, who then assigned them to the trustees, 
(Merrick vs, ‘Trustees Bank of the Metropolis, 8 Gill’s Re- 
ports, page 69.) 

“Tt thus appears that the president and directors sold 
nominally to their cashier, but, in fact, to themselves, as 
trustees, without consideration —or, if any were named, it 
was, of course, purely fictitious—all the assets of their re- 
spective institutions, with power to carry ona generai bank- 
ing business, without any of the restrictions and safeguards 
for the community under which they had acted as corpo- 
rations. A more shameless attempt to evade the express 
provisions of law cannot well be imagined ; and the com- 
mittee believe that if the acts of May 25, 1838, and 3d July, 
1840, had been submitted to the court of appeals of Mary- 
land, in the ease of Merrick vs. Trustees ot Bank of Me- 
tropolis, the decision would have been very different. In 
that case it was decided that the penal sections of 8d March, 
1817, to which the committee will allude in connection 
with the legality of the present issues of notes by these 
banks, were repealed ; that consequently a note discounted 
by the bank in the ordinary course of business, the pro- 
ceeds of which would be paid out in the bills of the bank, 
was not given for an illegal consideration, and therefore 
not null and void.” 


Several attempts have been made to enforce the 
penalty of that law of 1817; but the court here, 
the court in Maryland, have both decided that the 
act of 1838 repealed the law of 1817; so that it is 
perfectly evident that my statement is unquali- 
fiedly correct. There is an entire absence of 
any remedy to control the existence or couduct of 
these institutions or corporations, or the acts of 
individuals, in the issuing of notes of any and 
every denomination; andthey may do it without 


stint, without restriction of any sort, and without | 


the least security for their redemption on present- 
ation. I say that that fact is established; there 
is no remedy. It is now for Congress to decide 
-whether a remedy shall be applied. 

The committce, in making this report, have said 
that they would submit the question to the Senate 
whether it was desirable to have any banks ofissue 
in the District of Columbia; that ifit was theopin- 
jon of the Senate that they should exist under 
proper restrictions, and the committee should be 
instructed to report a bil ) 
cheerfully undertake the task; but that is a piece 
of legislation which will occupy much Ume, and 


provaniy not obtain the sanction of the other | 


ranch of Congress for some years; in the mean- 
while this remedy ought, at least, to be tempora- 
rily applied. 
Mr. CLARK. Mr.President, I do not propose 
_ to submit any remarks on the banking system, or 
“the want of any banking system, in this District. 
I design and desire, however, to call the attention 
of the Senator from Louisiana to this bill. Tt 
seems to me there is an inconsistency, a contra- 
diction, in the bill which the committee have sub- 
mitted to the Senate. As I understand the object 
of the Senator, it is, in the first place, to prevent 
the issuc, entirely, of any bank bills within this 


5l 


to that effect, they would | 


trict, of a less denomination than twenty dollars, 


| wide, and is inconsistent with its own provisions. 


District, or the circulation ofany bank bills issued 
by anybody within the District. 
Mr. SLIDELL. That is the object. 
Mr..CLARK. And then, in the second place, 
to prevent the circulation of any bank bills, is- 
sued by any person or corporation within the Dis- 


Those are the two objects. Now, I desire to in- 
vite the attention of the Senator from Louisiana 
to the bill, to see if there is not an inconsistency 
in it, and whether the bill does not leave the mat- 
ter indistinct. J have studied the bill with some 
care, and I confess that I should not have been 
able to understand the object desired, had I not 
gathered it from the remarks of the Senator from 
Louisiana. The first section provides— 

“That from and after the Ist day of April next, it shall 
not be lawful for any person or persons, or any association, 
partnership, or company of individuals, whether chartered 
or unchartered, within the District of Columbia, directly 
or indireetly, to issuc or reissuc, or pay out, pass, exchange, 
or put in circulation, any bank note.” 

That is the first section. Youshall not putin cir- 
culation any bank note at all, whether issued 

Mr. SLIDELL. I will state to the Senator 
from New Hampshire that perhaps the intention 
of the bill may not have been expressed as fully 
and clearly as it might be. 

Mr. CLARK. I simply desire to call the at- 
tention of the Senator to that fact, that he may 
examine and sce whether his bill has, not such 
inconsistencies as should not be in a law of the 
United States. 

Mr. SLIDELL. If the Senator finds any am- 
biguity in the bill, it will be very casy to correct 
it, by inserting in the fourteenth line of the first 
section, after the word © unchartered,”’ the words 
‘within the District of Columbia,’’ so as to read 
‘issued, or purporting to be issued, by any per- 
son or persons, or any association, partnership, 
or company of individuals, whether chartered or 
unchartered, within the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. CLARK. That will effect it to a certain” 
extent. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I will accept that. 

Mr. CLARK. Then I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Louisiana to another 
want of the bill, it seems to me. If you are to 
cut off the circulation of bank notes in this sort of 
way, suppose a person within this District has 
some foreign bills under the denomination of 
twenty dollars, or they are sent to him here: he 
ought not to be prohibited from carrying those bills 
toa broker and transferring them to him as uncur- 
rent money to be sent back to their proper place 
of destination; but it seems to me this bill cuts 
off that privilege entirely. If I have bills of ten 
dollars’ denomination here, and J want to carry 
them toa broker and realize on them, I cannot 
do it under this bill. 

Mr. SLIDELL. [think the Senator from New |i 
Hampshire is mistaken. 

Mr. CLARK. Ishould thank the Senator from 
Louisiana to show me. 

Mr. SLIDELL. should not call that circula- | 
ting or passing the bill. It would be the sale of 
the bill as so much merchandise. 

Mr. CLARK. It is not so much circulation; 
but you provide in the second section that it shall 
not be transferred. I transfer itin that case to the 
broker. The section says I shall not transfer it. 
The Senator’s object may be a good one; but I 
am surprised to learn, as Í do now, that the banks 
of this District are in such a condition that there 
is no restraint upon them; but certainly it seems 
to me that this bill ought to be looked at with 
great care before it is passed. It cuts large and 


I desire simply to call the attention of the Sena- | 
tor to these facts. : . 

Mr. SLIDELL. My answer, I think, will be 
very satisfactory to the Senator from New Hamp- | 
shire. The second section declares that— 

“ From and after the Ist day of April next, it shall not 
be lawful for any person or persons, or any association, part- 
nership, or company of individuals, whether chartered or 
unchartered, within the District of Columbia, directly or | 


indirectly, to issue er reissue, or pay aut, pass, exchange, | 
put in circulation, transfer = l 


That does not mean a sale. In my opinion a 
transfer means a passage from ‘hand to hand, in 
the ordinary course of business, and: for the appa- 
rent value of the note on its face. 7 
—“* or cause to be issued, paid out, passed, exchanged, cìr- 
culated, or transferred, any bank note, note, bill, certificate, 
or any acknowledgment of indebtedness whatsoever, pur- 
porting to be a bank note,” &e. : 

Certainly. the case that has been suggested by 
the Senator from New Hampshire would not come 
within the provisions of this section. He. sup- 
poses the case of a person arriving inthe District 
of Columbia with a certain number of bank nete, 
of a denomination less than twenty dollars. He 
is not permitted to circulate them; but nothing 
prevents him selling them, as in the case proposed 
by the Senator from New Hampshire, toa broker, 
who will send them back tothe place whence they 
were issued for redemption. f 

Mr. CLARK. It seems to-me that it does di- 
rectly prevent him from selling and transferring 
them. Ifthe Senator’s bill was expressed. that 
he should not transfer them, with a view that they 
should go into circulation, that would be well 
enough; but herc is a bald, naked expression that 
he shall not transfer them, without any reference 
to what is to be done with them when they are 
transferred. It seems to me that the bill ought to’ 
be guarded. It is open to that objection, and will 
lead to difficulty. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I will repeat to the Senator 
from New Hampshire that I am extremely de- 
sirous to accept any suggestion he may make, 
tending to perfect the biH and carry out the sug- 
gestions of the committee; and if he thinks there 
is anything ambiguous about the word “ trans- 
fer,” I have no sort of objection to its being“ 
stricken out. If the Senator will make that mo- 
tion, I will assent to it. ` . TEF 

Mr: CLARK. I have not taken the bill in my 
charge to make amendments to it. I only wanted 
to suggest to the Senator what seemed to me ob- 
jections that he could remedy. : 

Mr. BAYARD. I suggest whether the diffi- 
culty the Senator presents, will not be met by in- 
serung, after the word “‘unchartered,”’in the four- 
teenth line, the words ‘located or resident in the 
District of Columbia.”’ 

Mr. CLARK. That is in the first section. 
Mr. BAYARD. Yes, in the first section insert, 
after the word ‘“‘unchartered,”’ in the fourteenth 
line, the words “located or resident in the District 
of Columbia.” 

Mr. CLARK. That would do, and I had writ- 
ten that in my manuscript here. 

Mr. BAYARD. That would confine the oper- 
ation of the scction to the issuing of notes pur- 
porting to be bank notes for circulation, by per- 
sons located or resident in the District. I think 
that would obviate the difficulty. 

Mr. CLARK. I will read what I had prepared 
as a substitute for the first section, though I have 
not moved any amendment: 


That from and after the-Ist day of April next, it shall not 
be lawful Lor any person or persons, or body corporate, with- 
in the District of Columbia, directly or indirectly, to issue 
or reissue, or pay out, pass, exchange, or putin circulation, 
any bank note, bill, certificate, or any acknowledgment of 


| indebtedness whatsoever, purporting to be a bank note, or 


calculated for circulation, issuing or purporting to be issued 
by any person or persons, or corporation within the District 
of Columbia. 

I think there is an unnecessary verbiage about 
this section of the bill, and it would be better if 
the whole matter was somewhat reformed. It 
says you shall not put in circulation, pay out, or 
transfer any certificate or anything of the nature, 
character, or appearance of a bank note. -Ihave 
seen some shop bills that had exactly the appear- 
ance of a bank note, though not designed for any 
such thing. It seems to me the whole section 
can be reformed. Ido not propose to move any 
amendment. I desire to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to it. 

Mr. SLIDELL. In order to obviate the ob- 
jection of the Senator from New Ham shire, E 
move to strike out the word “ trarisfer’? in the 
seventh line, and the word “ transferred’? in the 
eighth line of the second section, and after the 
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word “ unchartered?’ in the fourteenth line of the 
frst section, to insert the words < within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. ”? f it 

Mr: CLARK. Lask, also, if the Senator will 
not strike out the word ‘“‘exchange?” You carry 
youruncurrent money to the brokers and exchange 
it for. good money. : 

Mr. SLIDELL. As. we contemplate abolish- 
ing paper money within the District of Columbia, 
1-do not know what it is to be exchanged for. 

Mr. CLARK. I might exchange it for gold. 

Mr. SLIDELL. Then that is a sale of the 
paper, I suppose. ` f 

“Mr. BENJAMIN. Iwould suggest to my col- 
league that he does not propose to abolish the 
circulation of paper money in the District. 

Mr. SLIDELL.. Under twenty dollars. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Under twenty dollars only. 
A party comes herë. with notes from other States | 
uiidgy twenty dollars. : He takes them toa broker 
and exchanges. them for notes over twenty dol- 
lars, the circulation of which is allowed in the 
District. This bill would prohibit that. 

Mr. SLIDELL. There is something in that 
objection. My colleague can point out how it can 
be obviated. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Simply by striking out the 
word “exchange.” 

Mr. SLIDELL. I will accept that suggestion 
to strike out the word ‘ exchange,’’ in the second 
section. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, my residence in 
the State’of Virginia is not very remote from the 
District of Columbia; and the fact that the State 
itself borders on the District of Columbia, and has 
many channels of commerce leading into and con- 
nected with the District of Columbia, gives to a 
portion, at least, of those people whom I repre- 
sent some direct interest in the legislation which 
may take place for the District, more especially 
in regard to that which may affect its business. 
Besides that, a long sojourn within the District of 
Columbia has given mê, as doubtless to other gen- 
tlemen, a feeling of sympathy and kindness in 
everything that affects the affairs of the people of 
this District. x 

The District of Columbia is the only spot, as 
far as I recollect, within the United States, that is 
brought immediately under the municipal control 
of Congress. The control which is exercised by 
Congress over the Territories which stand, for 
some purpose, alike related to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 1s exercised vicariously by Congress 
through the Territorial Legislatures; but the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has been left entirely to the im- 
mediate intervention, the actual legislation of Con- 
gress, in all matters affecting even its most minute 
interests, I do not know that that relation ever can 
be, or perhaps ought to be, disturbed between the 
District of Columbia and the Congress of the 
United States; but it really docs seem to me that 
insomuch as the presence of Congress here now, 
during more than half a century, and the large 
sums of money that are expended annually by 
Congress within the District, have brought within 
ita very erge population, chiefly confined to the 
city of Washington; because that part which was 
taken from Virginia has been restored to Vir- 
ginia; and inasmuch as very large business inter- 
ests have grown up in that population, they have 
no cxterior commerce, or comparatively very little; 
but they have a great deal of that domestic com- 
merce and exchange which materially interests 
their welfare. In undertaking to legislate in a 
matter that-must necessarily and materially and 
sensibly affect the general interests of the District, 
it would be reasonable to allow the people of the 
District to suggest what form of legislation would 
be best for them. 

I knowwhen this committee was raised during 
the last Congress; according to my recollection, 
1t was at a time when the banks in the District, 
and the banks out of the District all through the 
country, had suspended the payment of specie, 
Aninquiry was then raised and referred to a select 
committee to determine what form of legislation 
should be applied here in the District to correct 
the evils that resulted from that suspension of 
specie payments. A bill was reported, which 
was not acted on at the last session. The hon- 
orable Senator from Louisiana has renewed it at 
this session, and reported the same bill thai was 
reported then. Now, Iam not aware, sir, that 
any petition—any request in any form—has come 


| should be applied. I say I have heard of no such 


from the people of the District to Congress asking 
their intervention in this matter. If I state incor- 
rectly, the Senator will correct me. ; 

Mr.SLIDELL. Certainly not. That is pre- 
ciscly what is complained of. There is no dis- 
position on the part of the people of the District 
of Columbia, who have taken an interest in this 
matter, to have any regulation atall. They spurn 
that and reject it. They do not come here and 
ask us to pass a banking law hedged round with 
proper restrictions for the protection of the com- 
munity; but they insist upon banking without 
law, and against law, and in violation of law. 
They have never asked for any legislation upon 
the subject, that would enable them to engage in 
the business of banking with security to the pub- 
lic. They desire to be lawless, unrestrained, un- 
controlled, as they are to-day. That is the fault 
that is to be found. 

Mr. MASON. Ifthe honorable Senator from 
Louisiana means to say that a population now, I 

resume, exceeding sixty thousand people, in the 
District of Columbia, comprising, I doubt not, as 
much of morals, and as much of intelligence as 
any sixty thousand people to be found anywhere 
in our country, do present the character of a law- 
less population——— 

Mr. SLIDELL. Iam sure the Senator from 
Virginia will permit me to interrupt him. I cer- 
tainly.made no charge of that sort. I said that 
the men who were engaged in banking here pre- 
fer to bank without law and without restriction. 
That is all I said, I certainly did not mean to 
insinuate that the people of the District of Colum- 
bia are lawless; but do not know that they are 
any better than the same number of people in any 
other part of the country. 

Mr. MASON. I was discussing what was re- 

uired by the people of the District, the sixty 
thousand and odd inhabitants who occupy it. T 
say, that no petition of any kind has come from 
them, so far as I know, on this subject; not any 
request to have the condition of their banking in- 
stitutions lookeddnto, or inquired into. The Sena- 
tor replies, ‘Certainly they have not; they want 
to be left to their present lawless way.” ` I was 
bound, therefore, to infer that he used that term 
in reference to the condition of things that 1 was 
discussing. 

Now, sir, I apprehend that the ‘people of the 
District of Columbia know as well what their in- [| 
terests require as any orner people on earth, and | 
they are as capable of con ucting them; and if | 
the institutions to which the Senator refers were 
of that lawless and predatory character, their dep- 
redations would be committed on the peopléaround 
them; they would be the sufferers; they would 
find that these frauds and peculations were com- 
mitted on them by lawless men acting without the | 
authority of law, and they would come before | 
Congress properly, to ask that the proper remedy 


application of any kind or description. If it be 
true that any mischiefs do result from the present | 
system of banking in the District of Columbia, I 
doubt not that the intelligence of the people, and 
the safety and the security of their property would 
at once prompt the people of the District to come 
up and present their grievance, and ask to have it 
redressed; and T havea right to take the opposite 
of the proposition. This bill has been depending 
here now for nearly two years, and if they do not 
come to ask that this grievance may be redressed, 
or these remedies may be applied, we are bound 
to infer that the grievance does not exist. 

I will state at once that I have not beenin com- | 
munication with any gentleman connected with 
any banking institution hore, during this session 
or last session, except one accidental conversa- | 
tion. The part J take in this matter is prompted 
only by my gencral knowledge, personal knowl- | 
edge of, and business intercourse with, the people 
of this District. Part of my patrimonial posses- 
sion is in the District; some of it is here now. My 
residence at onetime, whena boy, was within the 
District. The inheritance of my father in Vir- | 
ginia was apari of that which was cut off from 
Virginia and given to the District. Thus I was 
broughtpersonally, and have so continued to some 
extent, In intimate business relations with the 
people of the District; and I know that if any of 
these actual evils and gricvances existed, far less 
any frauds, I should have been o 
lents of these grievances. 


CS8 |j 
ne of the recip- | 


I say, then, Mr. President, with my idcas of 
legislation, it is but reasonable and just not to ex- 
periment on the people of the District; not tuadopt 
a system of legislation which, in the abstract, may 
be wise, for all that I know, but, in its applica- 
tion, may be erroneous. Would it not be far safer, 
would it not be due to the people of this District, 
over whom we have the exclusive control, at least 
in providing for then voluntarily on our part, ori- 
ginating measures for their advantage, that we 
should look to some extent, at least, to what takes 

lace in the adjoining States? Look gt all the 

tates that adjoin the District of Columbia. Are 
there not banking institutions in every one of 
them? In my own State—Virginia—the banks, 
I think unfortunately, are multiplying every day, 
and scattering through the community. In the 
adjoining State of Maryland there arc also banks; 
and if there be a State in the Union where there 
are not banks of issue, banks issuing money for 
circulation, I am not aware of it. I know some 
have attempted to fetter it, and have been obliged 
to give it ap. 

Tn this particular matter the facts have passed 
under my eye, and I am sorry to say that I am 
old enough to recollect the whole of them. Banks 
were chartered in the District of Columbia at a 
very early day. The bank charters expired, as 
was shown in the report of the honorable Sena- 
tor, in 1836; and in 1836 or 1837 came that first 
great revulsion in the moneyed affairs, the busi- 
ness affairs, the exchanges of the country, which 
resulted in a stoppage of all the banks in the coun- 
try. Then the idca was promulged of forcing an 
exclusive circulation in gold and silver, by a sup- 
pression of all banks of every kind, No subject 
was more thoroughly discussed through the whole 
country than the general subject of banks having 
authority to issue paper. A great attempt was 
made by Federal legislation; it did not pass into 
a law, but it was very seriously projected and 
very much discussed, in some way to prohibit 
the State banks from issuing bank paper below a 
certain amount. It all failed.” The States were 
left, as they had the right to be, in the unrestricted 
control over all matters that affected their inter- 
ests in refefence to money and exchanges, com- 
merce and everything else; and the result has 
been, we let things alone, and banks have in- 
creased and multiplied. Here, in the District of 
Columbia alone, where there was a foreign and 
irresponsible body, the Congress of the United 
States having control, the Federal veto was put 
upon incorporated banks. Congress refused to 
renew the charters. They extended them from 
time to time, from 1836 up to 1844, only to allow 
them to sue and recover debts, &e., as they should 


| expire. The lastof these charters expired in 1844. 


Now, the honorable Senator has said, and I 
think the report says, if I recollect the language, 
that the corporators, the stockholders in the banks 
which had theretofore been chartered, attempted 
a shameless evasion of the spirit of the legislation 
of Congress by continuing these banks in a new 
form. It may have struck the honorable Senator 
in thatlight; I confess I do not so regard it. 

Mr. SLIDELL. That is the unanimous re- 
port of the committee. 

Mr. MASON. It is in the report of the com- 
mittee, and I think the Senator used the same 
expression. It struck them in that light, doubt- 
less. It does not strike me in that light at all. 
What was it? Take one of these banks here— 
the Bank of Washington, or the Bank of the Me- 
tropolis, or any other one. It was an incorpo~ 
rated institution, and its charter expired in 1844. 
The assets of that bank were the private property 
of the stockholders. The capital of the Bank of 
the Metropolis, I think, is $350,000 or $400,000, 
as stated in the report. I have no other knowl- 
edge of it; I have no connection with any of the 
banks; I am fortunately not in debt to any of 
them—have no earthly connection with them that 
I know of. The charter expired, and this prop- 
erty remained in their hands, to be disposed of as 
they pleased; not in violation of any law, I agree, 
but they had the same control over that property 
that I have over my property, or any Senator on 
this floor has over his; and they had a perfeet 
right to put that property to the most available 
uses that the laws would allow. What did they 
do? [have no particular information about the 
facts, but I have no doubt they took the advice 
of counsel learned in the law, to know whether 
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they could use that property, which they formerly 
enjoyed as corporators, in their individual ca- 
pacity; and a mode was devised by which the 
whole of the property of the extinet corporation 
was vested in trustees. So it appears from the 
report of the committee, + All the property of 
these corporators ceasing to. exist as a corpora- 
tion, was by a transfer, doubtless advised by 
learned counsel, vested in a body of trustees, and 
the owners prescribed -the duty of those trustees; 
that is to say, that they should hold the property 
for the common benefit of the stockholders; that 
they should usc it as a banking capital. I have 
never seen the deed of trust in my lifc, but I know 
the operation under it. Those stockholders, the 
association owning this property, I presume di- 
rected their trustees to use it as a banking capital. 
What limitations, restraints, or control, they put 
over them, I do not know; but from that day to 
this, as I know from my persona! knowledge and 
my personal intercourse with the District of Co- 
lumbia, all the banks here have used that private 
property of theirs as a banking capital, controlled 
by their own discretion, and in no sense, that I 
am aware of, in violation of law. Sixteen years 
have clapsed since the charters expired in 1844. 
I have never heard, I do not see in the report of 
the committee any complaint, any. suggestion, 
that any fraud, any peculation, any improprie- 
ties, have been committed on the’ people of the 
District by those who have thus wielded the cap- 
ital of these associations. 

I think, in that state of things, it would be rash 
to depart from the system of all the States, more 
especially the contiguous States with whom the 
pene here have frequent intercourse; it would 

e rash to depart from the legislation of all the 
States, especially the contiguous States, and to 
say to the people of the District, “ None of you, 
either by association or by corporations, shall use 
your property in banking capital in the manner 
in which it is used by the contiguous States; you 
shall issue no notes of any kind or description, 
and you shall have no banks of any kind or de- 
scription; there shall be no paper issued in the 
District of Columbia of any sort; you shall stand 
alone, an exception to the whole business of the 
country; your property you shall not use in that 
way, though the people of the States are allowed 
to use their property thus.” That is the decla- 
ration, ` 

But that is not all. This bill prohibits the issue 
of any bank note, or of any note for circulation 
by any body associated or incorporated within 
the District of Columbia; but it permits the bank 
paper issued by the adjoining States to come into 
the District of Columbia and to fill the channels 
of circulation, provided it docs not come below 
twenty dollars. 

Now, Mr. President, I think those who have 
looked at this subject know perfectly well that if 
it be the scheme of this bill to have within the 
District of Columbia a model circulation of gold 
and silver only, it must of necessity be an utter 
failure, and a failure countenanced by the terms 
of the proposed enactment; because, although it 
excludes by its enactment paper under twenty 
dollars, it admits it above that sum. Everybody 
knows there is not a more perfectly established 
rule in political economy, or in any other branch 
of investigative science, than this: that if there are 
two currencies, one of which is cheap, and one 
of which is dear, the cheap currency will expel 
the dear currency, and take its place. There can 
be no question that, if you were to pass this bill 
and prohibit individuals, associations, or corpora- 
tions, from issuing notes in the District of Co- 
lumbia, they would flow in from all the adjacent 
States, and you would never sec a guinea in cir- 
culation, except when it was drawn from: the 
Treasury; and how long would that be in circu- 
lation? Until the possessor of it could go toa 
broker’s office and buy a bank bill. That is the 
experience of the world beyond all question. 

I think, therefore, with all respect to the com- 
mittee—and I certainly have for the committee, 
and for the honorable Senator whois responsible 
for it as chairman, very great respect, and for its 
opinious—that these opinions contradict usage 
altogether. You cannot get a specie circulation. 
It is just as idle as to attempt to control the chan- 


nels of the wind or the currents of the sea. Look at | 


its necessary results in the ordinary intercourse 
of society. There come here ten or fifteen thou- 


sand strangers to Washington during the year, 
from all parts of the country. They bring their 
local currency with them, Gentlemen whocome 
from New England, or New York, or the North- 
west, or wherever they come from, bring their 
local currency with them. They are ignorant of 
this law, and will remain ignorant of it; and they 
will be met in the District of Columbia by the 
declaration that, “ if you put a five dollar note in 
circulation, you will he arrested and punished as 
for a misdemeanor.” You havé nothing but five 
dollar notes with you; you cannot pay them for 
your bills or anything else. What is to'be done 
with them? Take them to a broker’s office, and 
sell them for what the broker will give you. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. The broker is not even 
allowed to buy them. ; 

Mr. MASON. Not by the bill, as it at present 
stands; but I understand that will be modified. 
You must take you? notes toa broker’s office and 
sell them for what the broker will give you; and 
then you will be ina fit condition to bean asso- 
ciate of the free people of the District of Colum- 
bia. That would be an oppression, The country 
would cry out against it, and ought to ery out 
against it. Why, sir, this happened the other 
day: I went to a broker in the city of Washing- 
ton with a check which I had drawn upon a bank 
in Virginia. I wanted some money. I had it in 
a bank in Virginia, and I went to the broker. I 
knew the course of exchange which would author- 
ize me to expect that he should give me gold for 
that check; but I knew, from my intercourse with 
the city of Washington, that all the channels of 
circulation here in paper are filled with the paper 
of Maryland and Virginia. 
me Virginia bank notes for that check, and he 
was kind enough to do it, for he had Virginia 
bank notes on hand, and they were bank notes 
ranging from $5 to $50; tens and twenties of banks 
scattered over the whole State of Virginia, from 
the western slopes of the Alleghanies to the bor- 
ders of North Carolina, That is the present cir- 
culation of the District of Columbia. They had 
accumulated; I suppose the broker had bought 
them up, and he gave them tome inexchange for 
a Virginia check—a check drawn on aneighboring 
bank in Virginia. They answered all my pur- 
poses exactly. F found them current in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and why?) The statement of 
the banks here will show, as exhibited in the re- 
port, that they cannot keep a circulation out. 


Mr. SLIDELL.’ Will the Senator from Vir- ! 


ginia permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MASON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SLIDELL. He says all the channels of 
circulation are filled to overflowing with paper 
from the adjoining States. If that be a fact, as 
he says, dependent upon the eternallaws of trade, 
then I should like to know what hardship is im- 
posed upon the District of Columbia by prevent- 
ing their issuing notes that cannot enter into cir- 
culation? ` , 

Mr. MASON. If the Senator thinks there 
would be wisdom or propriety in making an ex- 
periment to see what would be the result of that 


experiment when there is no occasion for the ex- 
periment, I am not onc of those who propose to | 


join him in doingit. Isay that it results of ne- 


cessity that the paper of the adjoining States is a | 


cheaper currency in the Districtof Columbia than 


the paper of the banks in the District; and why? | 


Because the paper of banks in the District of Co- 
lumbia is immediately convertible into coin, and 
the paper of the adjacent States is not; therefore, 
there is an exchange against it, and it results that 
the business intercourse between the adjacent 
States and the District throws their paper in here 
as the cheaper currency. [have nota great deal of 
business intercourse with the District ; but so far’ 
as I am informed, the whole circulation—I do not 
mean to the exclusion of a thousand or ten thou- 
sand dollars, but the great mass of the circulation 
of the District of Columbia—is made up of the 
notes of the adjacent States. The fact that the 


local banks. here cannot keep a circulation out, is į 


shown in the report of the committee Itappcars, 
as stated in this report, taken from the bank state- 
ments, that the aggregate amount of coin in the 
banks of the District of Columbia is $310,646, and 
their aggregate circulation is $315,929. AstheSen- 
ator very justly states, a portion that is here rep- 


resented as in circulation is really not in circula- | 


tion, but remains in the vaults of the banks, which 


I asked him to give | 


| neighbors or in violation of law. 


{ Columbia. 


he puts probably at one third, or $105,000, and it 

would show that the coin now inthe banks of the 

District exceeds the notes in actual circulation by 

$100,000. ‘That shows that they: cannot keep 

their circulation out. Why? Simply bëcàusea 
there is a cheaper circulation to take its place, 

In that state of things, L would submit to the 
honorable yo and to the Senate, is there any 
reason for This interference with the concerns of 
the District of Columbia? As I have said, there 
is no request; there is no petition, in any form or 
shape, for the passage of such a bill. ‘The only 
way in which we have heard any citizens’ of the 
District of Columbia, is by a remonstrance here 
from the authorities of the town of Georgetown 
against the bill. I think, Mr. President, unless 
it is shown that there really is some vice to be cor- 
rected, some injury to be remedied, some wrong 
to be redressed, it would be far safer, in our legis- 
lation for the District, to wait until it is invited: 
and when the legislation is invited; to measure, 
ourselves, as far as we can upon a like subject- 
matter, by the usage and experience of the adja- 
cent States. To interfere, when for sixteen years 
these gentlemen have been managing their private 
property to the perfect satisfaction gf all around 
them, would be harsh legislation; taking from 
them all the profits that can be derived from the 
management of their property in that way, and 
leaving all the channels of circulation, over twenty 
dollars, at least, open to the other States, would 
be an act of civil injustice to the District of Co- 
lumbia. l 

Now, I would say another thing, and f submit 
it to the experience of all Senators to bear me out. ` 
Suppose this law was passed: the prohibition 
against the circulation of notes Under twenty dol- 
lars of other States would not be worth the paper 
on which it is written; simply because the actual 
necessities of the people would compel them to 
violate the law, and. the sympathies of their neigh- 
bors would prevent their conviction. That has 
been the experience in all the States that I know, 
of; with the strongest and the sternest efforts to 
repress this syster of issuing small notes, they 
have been unable to do it. F think; therefore, if 
the law were passed, it would be a dead letter as 
to thats but it would effectually take from a por+ 
tion of the people of the District of Columbia the 
right to control their private property in their own 
way, when they do not do itto the injury of their 
y I shall, there- 
fore, vote against the bill. __ 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, if I could be 

surprised at anything in human opinion, I should 
be surprised at many of the remarks of my hon- 
orable friend from Virginia. I hardly expected 
him to become a convert, to what I consider one 
of the wildest doctrines of aquatter sovercignty. 
According to his doctrines, the Congress of the 
United States are not to legislate within that dis- 
trict over which exclusive jurisdiction is given to 
them by the Constitution; and they are not to 
legislate in reference to the great principle of what 
is money or currency, when the Constitution rec- 
ognizes only a hard-money currency, because the 
people of a particular district have not petitioned 
them on the subject. And we have, too, con- 
founded with rights of property, the right to issue 
paper, to be circulated as money, and we are told 
that that is a right of property. Why, sir, every | 
State in this Union controls it. It may be,inmy 
judgment, wrongly that they choose to use paper 
money, but they still control it. They do not 
permit what may well be designated as the law- 
ne issue of paper for the purpose of circulation 
as money, without any legislation controlling or 
authorizing it; yet here, in the District of Colum- 
bia, my honorable friend advocates the continu- 
ance of a state of things by which there is this 
lawless exercise of power on the part of individ- 
uals and associations. That is the state of the 
case. 

The Congress of the United States certainly 
ought to regulate the currency, as faras their power 
goes; and surely it extends over the District of. 
Because we have neglected it for six- 
teen years, ought we to neglect itfurther? Itis the 


| first section of the bill that I am now speaking of. 
| Every State of the Union does it. 


It does not pèr- 
mit men, at their will and pleasure, without any ° 
regulation to bind them, without any chartered 
rights, or without any restrictions as to the ex- 
tent to which they may choose to go, to issue paper 
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money. Itdoes not permit them, even in the shape 
of corporations or partnerships, to. issue notes, 
bills, or any other form of certificate intended to | 
passar money, without restriction. No State per- | 
mits it, yet herë that state of facts exists. I care 
not what the legal decision is; it may be that they 
have escaped the law hitherto. If any class of | 
men, under the assumption of a right of property 


that they-have, presume to issuc paper for the pur- || 


pose of passing as moncy, Í am for sh@ving them 
thatthey have no such right. If we choose to in- 
corporate banks in this District, to put them under 
proper regulation, and to authorize them to issue | 
paper money to pass as currency, let us do so; it | 
is within our power, if we think proper; but, until 
we do so, on what, principle is it that we should | 
not restrict the making of notes and bills for the | 
purpose of passing as money within this District, 
where our jurisdiction is exclusive? 

‘Hf the doctrines advanced by the honorable Sen- | 
ator from Virginia be true, we ought to, repeal the 
sub-Treasury law to-morrow. According to any- 
thing that I have heard fall from him, there is just 
as good reason for returning back to the system 
of depositing the public moneys with the different 
banks, and abandoning entirely the principle of 
your Government, which is based ona hard-money 
currency, and leaving everything to individual ac- 
tion, without any law at all on the subject: We 
must come to that, if his doctrines be right. 

Tsay, then, that lam in favor of the first section 
of this bill, I do not speak of the form of it; I 
think it might be worded better; I think it rather 
too complicated; I think there are too many words 
used; I Would rather see it reformed in its phrase- 
ology; but the object of it, which is to prevent, by 
penal sanctions, the attempt of any person or per- 
sons, association; or corporation, from issuing 
notes or bills to pass as money to make currency 
for the community, I think is perfectly right, if 
Qongress has not given them the direct power to 

- do it, k 

If the law does not punish it now, the law ought 
to punish it. Whether the present state of things 
has existed for sixteen years or sixty years, in 
my judgment would make no differénee. The 
currency ofa-country is a subject-matter of gov- 
ernmental regulation in every nation of the civil- 
ized world. They may differ as to the extent to 
which they will go; they may choose,asin France, 
to say that no note shall be issued under 500f.; 
they may choose, as in England, to limit the cir- 
culation of bank notes to those of five pounds and 
over; they may choose, as in California, to have 
no paper money at all; and there is a living illus- 
tration contrary to the opinion of the honorable 
Senator., He says it 1s idle to attempt to exclude 
paper money from circulation as long as adjoin- 
ing States choose to permit it. | 

r. MASON. The Senator will allow me. 
California has for its circulation what I under- 
stand to be the product of its soil—the native 
growth. 


Mr. BAYARD. The honorable Senator may || 


suppose so; but there would be no more gold | 
Seen in circulation there than there is here, if Cali- | 
fornia did_not prohibit entirely the use of paper 
money. She has succeeded by prohibiting it en- 
tirely; and the bank notes of no State in the Union 
are ever seen in the State of California; yet she 
has no difficulty on the question of credit, 

I should be one of the last men to desire to in- 
terfere with the rights of persons here. 1 am | 
perfectly willing to leave the rights of property, 
whether in chartered or unchartered associations, 
to leave all their legitimate business uncontrolled | 
by legislation. They may bank, if they please; 
they may receive. deposits; they may make col- 
lections; they may discount bills; they may, in 
other words, transact banking business to an 
extent ee please; that is their right; that is a 
legitimate 
vidual or as 
no right, without the authori 
notes or bills in a form te pas 
constitute part of the curren 
There is no such right of ; 
admits it, or permits it. o State of this Union | 
permits it. They all choose to regulate that ques- | 
tion for themselves. They may, i 
as to the extent to which they will permit paper 
money to be used. In some of the States of the | 
Union, in my own State and in most of the New i 
England States, I believe, they permit bills of the 


ty of law, to issue | 
Sas money, and so | 


| the purpose of doing it. 
i 


anking business, in which any indi- || 
sociation may engage; but they have || 
| 


cy of this country. || 
property. No nation |; 


and they do, differ || 


4 take the notes th 


| issued; but that is all done under the authority 
of the law. They do not suffer individuals, not 
authorized by law,to issue notes for the purpose 
of passing as money. -The law always imposes 
| a penalty on any one who attempts to do it, un- 
less he has received the license of the State for 
I think that system 
vicious and wrong, and I wish we could get rid 
| of it in my State, though I admit it must be done 
gradually. I should be glad, myself, to see it got 
rid of. lam oncof those who do not believe that 
it would have any other than a beneficial effect 
on the country, if, step by step, we should go on 
| until we had no papercurrency in the country, un- 
der the denomination of fiftydollars. Above that, 
it would matter but very little, because the paper 
| money then to be dealt with would be by persons 
| who were cognizant of the character of the insti- 
tutions whose bills they took. It is in reference 
to the masses that I believe it Would be of decided 
importance to the country that every State in 
this Union should adopt the principle of Califor- 
nia, and exclude paper money, at least to the ex- 
tent I have indicated. 

But I pass from that; that is not the question 
here. The first question involved here which I 
have been discussing—and which has given me 
so much surprise at the views of the honorable 
Senator from Virginia—is, whether we shall per- 
mit a state of things to exist here in which, after 
Congress chose deliberately to refusc to continue 
the charters of certain corporations that had be- 
fore, under the authority of law, been issuing notes 
and bills to pass as money; after Congross re- 
fused to continue the existence of those laws, 
these associations have gone on, T care not under 
|| what devices, with the name of the Bankof Wash- 
ington, the Bank of the Metropolis, and so on, to 
issue bills and notes precisely as if they were legit- 
imately authorized so to do by the Government. 
Sir, if there is no statute to prevent that; if there 


i 


here in that unauthorized way, I think there ought 
to be a statute to prevent it; and the fact that it 
has been long delaycd is only a stronger reason 
for immediate action, 

As I said, if you choose, instead of prohibiting 
it altogether, to authorize, under proper regula- 
tions, certain corporations or associations, who 
may be indicated by law, to issue notes to pass 
asmoney,doso. That is one system. Tamop- 
| posed to it, and when it comes up, I shall be ready 
| to discuss it; but, unless you choose to do that, 
|| your jurisdiction being here over this District, what 
į have the wishes of the District of Columbia to 
do witha great principle connected with the whole 
commerce of the country; with the great duty 
imposed upon you by the Constitution, as it is 


tution of their State, to take care to regulate the cur- 
rency, to regulate it by the power of the Govern- 
ment, and not leave it to the unauthorized action 
of individuals? 

I think, then, that the principle of the first 


t 
| 
l 
| 
| 
l 


ator from Louisiana is perfecily sound. I should 
like to have its phraseology simplified. I thinka 
| great many words might be left out; and I think, 
too, that certain other words ought to be inserted 
to carry it properly into effect. All that, however, 
is mere matter of detail. 

Then, as to the segond section: The object of 
that section is to endeavor not to establish an en- 
| tire specie currency, but to approximate to it by 
prohibiting the passage or circulation in this com- 
munity of any notes of a less denomination than 
twenty dollars. We mean, in other words, to 
set the example to the States, over whom we have 
no control in this matter, as to the propriety of 
| enlarging the specie basis; as to the propriety of 
getting rid of those notes which pass from hand 
to hand among that class of the community who 
{are unable to know their value, who are unable 
| in case of defalcation, to assert their rights, for 
| the amount would render it impracticable; and 
they always become the victims of the failure of 
|a bank. The security of the laboring man, of 
| the mass, in the dollar or five dollars that he may 

hold—and it is seldom that he would hold more— 
is, that if it is in the representative coin of his 
country, he knows its value; the amount remains 
the same; but if it is in paper.money, he must 
at are commonly in circulation; 


denomination of one dollar and upwards to be | 


|| is no statute to prevent the making of currency | 


upon the people of every State under the consti- |! 


section of the bill reported by the honorable Sen- |! 


the bank may fail; and where is he then? The 
t man who holds his fifty, his handred, or his two 
| hundred dollars, is probably an individual who 
| will know all about the bank; who will know what 
are the chances of the redeniption of the note; 
i; and the magnitude of the sum involved may induce 
ij him to take steps to enforce his rights, and com- 
i} pel payment; but the man who holds a one, a 
| five, or a ten dollar nete, cannot go into that course 
|| of action. I think weare taking aright step when 
|| we limit the usc of paper moncy here to bills under 
i the denomination of twenty dollars. Is there any 
| difficulty in it? Certainly, the fact that the Gov- 
| ernment of the United States disburses only gold 
and silver, and that it disburses in this District 
vastly more than it collects here, would diffuse a 
much larger quantity in this community than 
anywhere else, if this other currency did not root 
it out on account of the individual interests that 
are engaged for the purpose of making it do so. 

In other words, the supply of gold and silver, by 
| the disbursements of the Gaveanient to the peo 
| ple of this District, is far greater in proportion 
than the supply of gold and silver from the mines 
of California could be to the people of California. 
| Isee no difficulty in carrying the provision ot 
į the law to that extent to exclude all paper money 
| of a less denomination than twenty dollars. Try 
| it, sir, and my belief is, that before five or ten 
| years are over, you will increase the limitation to 
| fi 
f 
| 
| 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
i 
H 


fty dollars. You will find that the experiment 
| is So successful as regards its effect on the solidity 
f the currency, and the freedom from constant 
uctuation in the commercial enterprises of the 
| city, that you will go to fifty dollars; and you 


o 
i fl 
ia 
Ji will set an example to the States of the Union 
f 
ji 
H 


i| which I think some of them willultimately follow. 
I do not doubt that they will ultimately follow it. 
|| I do not doubt that, whether you set the example 
|! or not, many of the States will folfow the course 
i! of California; and probably, not within my day, 
|| (because I know that where an existing system 
has been fixed in a country, it is difficult to change 
į! it, and I admit the change ought never to be vio- 
lent,) the time will come when we can have sub- 
| stantially a specie currency, I believe sincerely 
land truly, that in this country now, with the 
|i capital we have, and the growing increase of @uz 
|, production and our wealth, the faster we can ap- 
l; proximate to a mercly specie currency, the wiser 
| and the better for the great interest of the people 
; ai large, and the stability of trade. : 
i} Inal this I may be wrong. I do not mean to 
i| give my reasons now; but merely to state my 
| Opinion; but standing here as the governing power 
n the District of Columbia, under a Constitution 
which recognizes no money but gold and silver, 
|| I think it is our duty at least to make the attempt 


it 


If itis 
thought too much hy Senators, let them propose 
| to make the limitation ten dollars as regards the 
ii bank notes of other States. 

(| As to the practical inconvenience, I am told 
|| that Senators and other persons coming from the 
States bring the currency of their own States with 
them. There is no difficulty about that. If aman 
who comes here does not want more than fifty 
dollars, there is no hardship in requiring him to 
bring it in gold, and there is no trouble in geting 
it in gold. ln any State of the, Union where the 
banks are in a sound condition, they certainly can 
pay their notes of that amount in gold; and if 
they are not in such a condition that when a man 
is coming to Washington they can give him fifty 
dollars in gold for fifty dollars of their paper, they 
are certainly not in a sound condition, and the 
sooner they are done away with the better. Bills 
of exchange are not intended to be affected by 
this measure; credit will remain as it is, though 
your currency were gold and silver. Notes may 
be discounted, drafts may be drawn; they are not 
| intended to be a part of the currency; and for all 
| larger sums your credit remains untouched, al- 
| thongh you say that, as regards the currency, 
| notes intended to pass as money, you restrict it 
| 

| 

| 

d 


| think the proposed change is not violent. 


to notes over the denomination of twenty doliars. 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
f 


I can see no difficulty in it myself. I believe it 
{| will have a wholesome effect ‘on the business of 
i| the people of this District. But I do not advocate 
i it merely on that ground. Tadvocate it because 
I I think it is in accerdance with sound princip'e; 
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and I think that its general ‘effects throughout the 


whole country will be beneficial to the ‘masses. | 
I think that standing here to administer the Con- | 
stitution of the United States, I am bound to look | 
at the great general principles connected with the | 


interests of the whole country on a general ques- 
tion which is not peculiar or local tọ the people 
of the District of. Columbia» In anything con- 


nected with the immediate wants and affairs of 


the District of Columbia, I trust I should be as 
liberal as any one, and I should always desire to 
ascertain the public sentiment of the District in 
reference to any matter of that kind; bat I am 
unable either to recognize the doctrine ofathe hon- 
orable Senator from Virginia, that the right to 
issue paper for the purpose of passing itas money 
is a right of property anywhere, or that it is not 
the duty of every government to control the issue 
of any species of money, coin it, give it its value, 
and everything else that is to be issued as moncy 
-~ within its jurisdiction. 

I think, therefore, that the first section of the 
bill, in some shape, is imperatively necessary in 
principle. I believe the second section will be 
eminently beneficial; and I think you will find it 
so within afew years, if you pass it and exclude 
the notes of other States. Nor do I fear that its 
affect will become such as has been apprehended. 


{ know that certainly in the State of Pennsylva- | 


nia, though under the pressure of the recent dis- 


astrous revulsion they partially got back again to | 


the old system, the lawtwhich prohibits the circu- 


lation of any note under five dollars is mainly ef- | 


fective. ‘There is very little of that kind of paper 
passing; itis seldom that such a note is seen in 
the city of Philadelphia. Ido notsay that no one 
takes them; but I say that the effect of the law is 
to prevent the passage of bills under five dollars 
for all substantial, practical purposes. Some may 
evade it; but the law prevents the great evil; and 
I believe that if in all other States they would 
choose to go on with that system, there is no ex- 
tent to which they cannot control the use of paper 
money through the medium of legislation. [have 
no fears about it. 

The difficulty has been that no State yet, ex- 
cupt California, has made the effort in a stringent 
manner, as the: honorable Senator supposes. 
Where has it been made that it has failed? Some 
of the States have made it to a moderate degree: 
an 
own knowlege, as regards bills under five dollars 
I hope they will go further hereafter. In my own 
State, they did the same thing, and it succeeded; 
we were beginning to get rid of small notes alto- 
get 
the 


minimum at fifty dollars. Beyond that sum, I 


think it very immaterial, beoause notes of fifty | 
dollarsand upwards are nothing more in theiroper- | 


ation on the community than the same credit given 


by a bill of exchange; and notes of that amount | 


would only pass among that class of the commu- 


nity who would appreciate the extent of credit | 


that ought to be afforded on the character and abil- 
ity of the corporation by whom the note was 
drawn. 


I have said more, sir, than I intended, for I did |) 
not know, until I came into the Senate to-day, | 
that I should open my lips in relation to this bill. | 


I was prepared to vote for its principles; I had 


examined it and knew what the principles con- | 


tained in it were. I was not aware of any objec- 
tion to its structure, for I had not examine 
critically, although I think there are such objec- 


tions as were pointed out by the honorable Sen- 


i 
| 
| 
7 i : ee 
ator from New Hampshire; but they can be easily || hard 2 l } 
| tleman from Virginia thinks that'is an evil of a` 
i 
i 
í 
$ 
} 
| 
| 
| 


corrected. I must confess, however, that I was 
surprised at the views of the honorable Senator 


from Virginia in reference to the questions in- | 
I hope it will pass ina shape | 


volved in this bill. 
whis& will attain both its principles. The first 1s, 
that the unauthorized issuc of notes or bills, in- 
tended to pass, and passing.as part of the currency 


of the country, shall be prohibited by Congress; I 


and if you choose, in your wisdom, to say that 
you will, at the same time, authorize or legitimate 
the issuing of paper money in this District by any 
association or, any corporation, or any body of 


i 
men, or by any single person under proper re- i; 
striction, that is a question for you to determine. |; 
If you do not choose to do that, L£ would leave | 


these associations te pursue their legitimate busi- 


ness untrammeled, They may bank, they may 
discount, they may receive deposits, they may 
| use their money as they please, provided they do 
| ndt attempt to make money themselves, or rather 
issue their promises to pay and circulate them 
through the community as though they were le- 
gitimate currency. I would never interfere with 
or restrict legitimate business, nor do £ mean to 
say that these associations here are not well con- 
ducted; I have no doubt they are. As far as I 
know anything about them, they stand -in very 
good credit; they are supposed to be exceed- 
ingly well conducted; but that has nothing to do 
with the question of the vices of the system. It 
may be well conducted now; bat inasmuch as in no 
State of this Union, in no civilized country in the 
world, do they permit the money—the paper, or 


they have succeeded in Pennsylvania, to my | 


the gold or silver, or whatever other article 1s used 
and passed as money—to be made and issued ex- 
cept under the direction of the Government of the 
country, I am not willing that the matter should 
remain longer in its present condition in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Hither authorize the issue, or 
put proper penalties to prevent the issue of paper 
money; which isa subject that you ought to con- 
troi. 

` Mr. MASON. Mr. President, I do not mean 
to continue this discussion, but I desire not to be 
misunderstood. Ientered into no discussion what- 
ever, as to the relative policy of leaving the issue 
of paper money in private hands, or giving it to 
corporations in the form of joint stock banks. I 
am perfectly aware that it is the duty of the legis- 
lative body to provide for the safety and stability 
of the currency; and in the States they have taken 
the subject out of private hands and have put it 
in the hands of corporations, under the supervis- 
ion of the law and the revision of the authorities 
of the law, and have made them pay to the States 
a premium, a bonus, forthe right of doing it. But 
if it had been the experience of the States that 
it was safe in private hands, I doubt very much 
whether they would have taken it out of their 
hands, or would have provided any legislation on 
the subject, unless they saw some mischief to 
arise from it, and that it required legislation to cor- 
rect that mischicf. But I entered into-no inquiry 
or no comparison of the relative policy of taking 
it into the hands of the law, or leaving it in pri- 
vate hands. I only say this: that it is generally 
| safe to let a thing whichis very well alone. Now, 
so far as I know, the legislation in the District of 
Columbia has taken away all charters authorizing 
the issue of paper money, but has put no prohi- 


rer; but then came the revulsion of 1857, and | 
law was repealed. J am sorry for it. I hope | 
we shall reénact the law, and go on until we fix the | 


it | 


i six or seven individuals. 
Rittenhouse; the cashier isa Mr. Sweeny, These | 


bition upon the issue of paper money in private 
hands. It has been going on for sixtecn years. 
Tam not aware of any evil that has resulted from 
it. These banking associations have exhibited 
| their condition, and they certainly are in a very 
sound condition : 

Mr. SLIDELL. ‘Will the Senator from Vir- 
ginia permit me to ask him ifthe recollects, within 
the last three or four years, the failure of by far 
the largest banking association in the city of, 
Washington, I think under the tithe of the Ex- 
change Bank of Latham, Withers & Co., to the 
extent of some seven or eight hundred thousand 
dollars, I belicve? That bank was conducted pre- 
cisely on the same principle on which these others 
are now conducted. Mr. Withers was understood 
to be a man of very large fortune; bút when the 
day of liquidation arrived, no remedy could be had 
i from Mr. Withers 

of the Exchange Bank were bought up, perhaps, 
ata very trifling percentage on their facc, some 
five, or six, or eight, or ten percent. I know they 


ij were fora long time at a tremendous discount 


here, and could hardly be sold at all. If the gen- 


i; kind not to be remedied by Congress, I will give 


up the argument. 

I will also refer to one of the present banks— 
the Bank of Commerce, in Georgetown. I am 
very sure I have not had one of its bank notes 
here. 
and I cannot find a single membey'whd has a bank 
note of the District of Columbia. 
| Commerce, in Georgetown, is an association, as 
appears by the letter of the bank itself, of some 
i The presidentis a Mr. 


same gentlemen have a brokerage establishment 
on Pennsylvania avenue. They may have a very 
large amount of notes in circulation. | do not 


sestate, al I believe the notes | 


I have asked every member on this side, | 


The Bank of | 


pretend to impeach their creditat all, but it seems 
to me that instead of their notes purporting to be 
notes of the Bank of Commerce, signed by Mr. 
Sweeny as cashier, and Mr, Rittenhouse as pres- 
ident, they might as well be the notes of Sweeny, ` 
Rittenhouse, Fant & Co., wh8se sign we see én 
Pennsylvania avenue. 

Thave observed three or four new. banking es- 
tablishments have beet started in the District of 
Columbia.’ One was at the cornier of Seventh or 
Eighth street, with a large sign, but it is now 
shut up. Probably they found they could not 
induce anybody to take their notes, and the spec- 
ulation was abandoned. But within my short 
recollection of the District, there have been at 
least a dozen of these ephemeral fungi establish- 
ments. The Senator from Virginia has forgotten 
them. He was fortunate enough, perhaps, never 
to have taken any of their notes; but that ‘is not 
the case with many of the people of the District, 
who are living in an humble mode, and whose 
associations are different from. those of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia, They have reason to recol- 
lect these banks: The Senator asks, what is the 
evil to be remedied? I state that to-him. If hè 
docs not consider it an evil, as a matter of course. 
it is no objection with him. 

Mr. MASON. I gave way with pleasure to the . 
Senator. His law will not remedy that evil. ‘It 
will not reach it in any way whatever. It is not 
peculiar to the District of Columbia. Ihave never 
seen one of their notes as far as I recollect, but I 
have scen, in the papers, from time to time, that 
these fungi arise and put in circulation notes pur- 
porting to be issued by a bank ‘that is not known 
and does not exist in the District; and it is said 
the operation is this—I know it only from the 
newspapers—that half a dozen sharpers get to- 
gether in some remote place, and get a plate en- 
graved,andissuea parcel of notes, calling the bank 
what they please, date them at Washington city, 
and aad them here and get simpletons to take 
them, and that is the end of it. ‘The same thing 
is said, I believe, of some of the western States. 
I think at Chicago they have had this fungus 
growth occasionally. It attains an’ efflorescent 
state in its earliest stages of infancy, and blows 
out. But this legislation will not reach that. You 
cannot get at these men in any form by this bill. 
It may be wise—I am not prepared to say that it 
is not wise—to have incorporated banks in’ the 
District of Columbia; modeled upon the usual 
bank charters. I think it would certainly be very 
unjust to the people, to take away that privilege, 
of the use of their property altogether, It may 
be wise to have it in the shape of bank charters; 
| but I come back, with great safety, in my own 
judgment, to my first proposition: they are the 
best judges. I have not heard a complaint from 
one of them. They are satisfied with the present 
business relations which they hold to the banks 
of the District of. Cétumbia; and, from the exhi- 
bition of their accounts, which they sent ïn to the 
committee, so far as I can judge, they seem to be 
ina very safe condition. Certainly the people are 
satisfied, and have been for sixteen years. There 
is no restraint on this mode of banking in the 
District of Columbia, and the people do not ask 
that there shall be any restraint. 

Tt may he—I do not know how it will turn out 
—that, if it is left in private hands in the District, 
it may result in being shown to be a better form 
than that of incorporated banks as now adopted 
by the States. I should doubt it; because I know 
there is a proneness in’ money dealers to make 
undue profits and run undue risks at the expense 
of the community; and I will, with great pleasure, 
unite, if it is thought wise on the part of Congress, 
to vote joint stock banks by corporation in the 
District of Columbia; but do not by this bill ap- 
ply your knife to the root and cut away the whole 
thing. Do not leave them, as they will be, alto- 
| gether in the power of the issuers of bank paper’ 
‘in the States. : 

Congress has exclusive jurisdiction over the 
District. For what purpose? Why was itgiven? 
What were the great ends to be attained by the 
Constitution investing that exblusive power in 
Congress? Was it to interfere with the private 


i and business relations of the people who occupy 


the territory ? Was it to try experiments on them 
against their will; certainly without their request? 


ji No. What have the members of Congress, when 


ii they come here periodically, annually, to do with 
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the business of the District of Columbia? Noth- 
ing. What do they know of it? Nothing. Why 
are they sent.here? .To interfere with that, to be 
sure, if interference is required; if it is asked by 
the people who are placed under their jurisdiction; 
. but they are sent here for other and great ends 
outside of the District of Columbia; and their 
relations, their interests, their operations, do not 
bring them into acquaintance with the business 
of the people. of the District. I should think, 
therefore, it-would be far safer to wait until the 
people ask us to interfere before we attempt it, 
especially in the manner. provided. for in this 
bil.. 2 x 

I am not going into a history of the banking 
issues of the country. Indeed, I am not compe- 
tent-to do it. J have paid but very little attention 
to it. Ido know, however, that it has been found 
the policy in all-the States to take that subject 
into their own hands, and to legislate upon it. 
They have found it to be their policy to create 
joint stock banks by incorporation, giving them an 
artificial existence; giving them privileges which 
they deny to the citizens generally in the use of 
their property; and the joint stock. banks pay a 
bonus for these privileges. And it is a part of 
the same policy, and doubtless wise, for the Legis- 
fatures of the States to retain a supervision and a 
control over the management of those institutions. 
Thatpertains in my own State, and I presume that 
it does in all other States; and I am perfectly will- 
ing to admit, because I feel the full force of it, that 
it 1s the duty of the legislative body to provide for 
the safety and stability of thecurrency, that which 
is used as a medium of exchange in the ordinary 
transactions of life. But with regard to a small 
community like this, some sixty or seventy thou- 
sand people, who are in a small territory, who are 
brought into constant intercourse with each other, 
who best know the regulation of their own affairs, 
if they have been going on for sixteen years under 
one business system, and they have not com- 
plained of it, we may presume that it works well; 
and I think it would be not only unwise, but dan- 
gerous, for us to interfere with an intrusive hand 
when we are not asked. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Mr. President, I did not 
expect to say a word on this bill when it was 
brought up this morning, nor should I probably 
have uttered a word on the subject, had it not 
been for the surprise occasioned by the doctrines 
advanced by the Senator from Virginia, which 
appear to me to be so far different from those 
which we have usually heard from him on this 
floor, that I really cannot account for the tenor of 
his remarks upon any other theory than that his 
kind heart prompts him to do what is agreeable 
to the friends of his boyhood and those who have 
surrounded him since. 

I protest, sir, and I hope this Senate, by its 
votes, will protest against the theory of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia—that the circulation of, this 
District, and the right to issue bank notes to pass 
as money in the District, is a matter concerning 
nobody but the people of the District in their pri- 
vate relations of business.. We come here under 
the Constitution of the United States to legislate 
for the District. The population of the District 
is a peculiar population, Those who use the, 
currency that circulates in the District are a pe- 
culiar population. ‘The population is composed 
of members of Congress, of employés of the Gen- | 
eral Government, and of strangers, who are at- 
tracted here by reason of having business with | 
the Government in all its departments, in the 
different parts of the United States. They come 
here to a small District, governed exclusively by 
the Congress of the United States, and are entitled | 
to find a sound currency here. 

Now, what are the facts? The facts, as dis- 
closed by the report of the special committce ap- 
pointed for this purpose, are that the Congress of 
the United States has legislated upon the subject | 
of this currency, and that upon deliberation it has 
determined that paper money shall not be issued 
in this District; :the charters previously granted 
to the banks were repealed; special laws were pro- 
vided, having in view the sole purpose of the li- 
quidation of these corporations; the intent of Con- 
gress was clearly expressed that. there should be 
no longer incorporated banks in the District; the 
object was the suppression of an unsound paper 
currency; and: thereupon, as we are informed b 
the committee, these banks dissolved their corpo- 


rations, transferred their charters and corporate 
authority into the hands of trustees, and still re- | 
taining the name of banks, (which is amere device | 
by which the public are defrauded,) are in reality 
nothing but private partnerships issuing their own || 
promissory notes, which are passed upon unwary | 
strangers and ignorant residents as money. If it 
is not an abandonment of all the just powers of a 
legislative body for us to consent that that state 
of things shall continue, I am unable to compre- 
hend what the abandonment of such a power 
would be. ; 

I cannot see any of the consequences to result 
from this legislation which the Senator from Vir- 
ginia scems to anticipate. What is provided? 
Simply that private individuals shall not, at their 
own will and pleasure, without the supervisory it 
power of Congress, circulate their own promissory 
notes as money in the District. It is not said by 
the committee in its report that.it may not be 
proper hereafter, under just and wise regulations, 
to incorporate banks with the power of emitting | 
paper currency. Thecommittee says that at some 
future time; if that subject shall be brought up for 
legislation, it may possibly prepare a bill that will 
receive the assent of Congress. All that the com- | 
mittee now proposes to do, and on that one would | 
suppose that there could scarecly be a second 
opinion, is to stop the present violation of the law | 
by enacting penalties sufficient to secure its proper |; 
observance. When that has been done, other 
legislation may be inaugurated for the purpose of | 
conferring on these corporations and associations, 
with proper guards, proper rules, proper regula- | 
tions to prevent the abuse of the franchise, the | 
franchise of issuing currency; but at present we | 
merely propose to stop an evil which is certainly | 
avery great one. | 

My colleague has referred the honorable Sena- | 
tor from Virginia to quite a recent.case, in which || 
a banking firm that had a large circulation here in |) 
the District, with its notes in the hands of poor 
people, failed, its notes fell to a percentage on their | 
hominalamount, and those notes wentin the hands | 
of the brokers, who made a speculation out of | 
them, and that at the expense of the mechanics, | 
laborers, and market people, who, at the end of 
the month, had gathered up with the sweat of | 
their brow a few of these notes. to pay their rent, || 
to pay their monthly expenses, and found them | 
almost worthless in their hands. The Senator |i 
says, why not waituntil these damages arise again? |; 
or, as he says, they have not arisen,and why not | 
wait until they occur? i 

Mr. President, if this was an idle and visionary 
danger; if it was one which the experience of the 
past had not shown to be of frequent occurrence 
in other places; if nobody had had any experience 
of the fact that banks do break even under the | 
wisest and most prudent legislation, the Senator | 
from Virginia might well appeal to us to wait un- 
til some evil occurred; but, as we unfortunately 
are all old enough to have seen revulsions in com- 
merce; as we have seen banking institutions fail 
again and again, surely it is the part of prudent 
legislators not to wait for the happening of fresh 
damage in this District, but to prevent its recur- 
rence by legislation in advance. 

And now, sir, as to the other question about | 
limiting the extent or the minimum of the notes || 
which may be allowed to be in circulation in the 
District, I assure the Senator that the experiment | 
has been made in my State with signal success, | 
I have not, for a long series of years, seen a bank | 
note in the State of Louisiana of less than five | 
dollars. Our people are prepared now, and very | 
probably within a year or two will extend the | 
limit to ten dollars; and we intend so to go on, i 
until our currency, such as is daily used amongst 
the people for purposes of trade, shall be exclu- 
sively gold and silver, and bank notes shall be 
used only forthat class ofcommerce in which they 
may fairly be considered as a circulation similar | 


chant, is conducted by these bank notes, which | 
serve as cheeks on the bank, and are, in point of 


fact, ehecks, jost as the merchant draws money || 
deposited thereto his own credit; andthe men who |) 


i| 
Ji 
H 
| 


| 
| 
t 


take them, the men who deal in them, know what 
they are, and understand what they are doing; | 
but the money that circulates in the hands of the’! 
people, the money that is in the hands of the | 
nucksters in the market place, the money that | 


| a doubt. 


| are the legislators. 


passes through the hands of small and poor fam- 
ilies into the grocer’s hands, the money with which 
provisions are bought, with which Jaborers are 
paid—that ought to be beyond the possibility of 
doubt or suspicion. 

It is so with us; and I know that, from my be- 
ing habituated to the use of gold and silver alone 
in the smaller transactions of life, there is nothing 
that annoys me more, when I make an occasional 
visit to a northern city, than to find the miserable, 
worthless rags that are handed to me in change 
for a five or ten dollar bill, if I happen to have 
occasion to change one: I donot know what they 
are; I cannot tell whether they have any value; E 
am obliged to take them on trust. {am obliged 
to pass them, ignorant of whether I am giving to 
a person money or a rag. It is all a mere matter 
of confidence between man and man. The sys- 
temmustexplodesome day; and when it explodes, 
it will explode to the loss of that class of the com- 
munity least able to bear the loss, and best enti- 
tled to to the protection of the Legislature. 

Ido hope we shall make some effort in this 
District to initiate a sound and prudent legislation 
on the subject. There will be no difficulty in re- 
lation to the bills of neighboring States. If we 
pass a law prohibiting the circulation of bills 
under twenty dollars in the city’ of Washington, 
I do not say those bills ought to be furnished by 
the banks of the neighboring States exclusively 
We can pass legislation afterwards to allow the 
banks of the District, under proper restrictions, 
the same right to issue those bills as is allowed 
in the neighboring States; but so far from having 
all the channels of circulation filled up with the 
notes of the neighboring States, the Senator fron: 
Virginia may dismiss his apprehensions on that 
subject with entire certainty. The act of Con- 
gress will exceute itself beyond the possibility of 
We shall see here, in all the minor 
channels of trade, nothing but gold and silver 
passing from hand to hand. 

lt has been well observed by the honorable 
Senator from Delaware, that we have a gold mine 
here, which, for all the purposes of the people of 
the District, is infinitely richer, and, sir, infinitely 
easier to be got at, than the gold of California— 
it is the Treasury of the United States. From 
that flows a perennial stream of gold and silver 
into the District, ample for all the purposcs of 
the trade of the District—which certainly is quite 
a restricted trade--ample for all the purposes of 
its people; and if there is a position in the United 
States m which the example of a sound currenc 
can be set with most advantage to the people, it 
is just in this District of Columbia, of which we 
I hope we shall set that ex- 
ample. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to 
say afew words on the subject of this bill, bur 
the hour is late. f“ Let us adjourn.’’} 

Mr. CLARK, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. CLAY. Oh, no; let us get through with 
this bill. 

Mr. BROWN. I hope I shall be allowed to 
give notice of the introduction. of a bill. 

Mr. CLARK. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Bricur 
in the chair.) What disposition will the Senate 


| make of the bill under consideration ? 


Mr. MASON. There is some executive busi- 
ness which ought to be transacted, and we shall 
not meet again until Monday. 

Mr. CLARK. I will not insist, then, on my 
motion. 

„Mr. MASON. I move that the further con- 
sideration of the bill be postponed until to-morrow, 
with a view to proceed to the consideration of 


| executive business. 


The motion was agreed to. 
NOTICES OF BILLS. 


of California, which were collected in the ports 
of said State as a revenue upon imports since the 
ratification of the treaty of peace between the 
United States and the Republic of Mexico, and 
prior to the admission of said State into the 
Union. 

Mr. BROWN gave notice of his intention to 
ask leave to introduce a bill to punish offenses 
against slave property in the Territory of Kansas. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

On motion of Mr. MASON, the Senate pro- 
cecded to the consideration of executive business; 
and, after some time spent therein, tht doors were 
reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuurspar, February 16, 1860. 

The House met at twelve o’clock, m 
by Rev. J. L. Exxiorr. : 

The Journal ofyesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message was received from the Senate, by 
Mr. Assury Dicxins, its Secretary, informing 
the House that the Senate had passed a bill to 
abolish the franking privilege; in which he was 
directed to ask the concurrence of the House. 

Also, that the Senate had ordered, at a quarter 
of two o’clock, on the 15th of February, 1860, the 
following documents to be printed: 

Letter,of the Secretary of State, communicatin 
a report of the commercial relations of the Unite 
States with foreign nations for the year ending 
30th September, 1859, (eight hundred copies for 
the State Department;) and ‘ 

Letter of the Superintendent of Public Printing, 
communicating the annual report of his office— 
the usual number. 

REFERENCE OF PAPERS. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. The other day I re- 
ferred some papers by the order of the House, 
and referred them to the wrong committee. They 
are the papers in the case of John Johnson. They 
were referred to the Committe of Claims. I move 
that they be withdrawn from that committec, and 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORT SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC PRINTING. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a com- 
munication from the Superintendent of the Public 
Printing, transmitting the annual report of that- 
office, showing the condition of the public print- 
ing; which was laid upon the table, and ordered 
to be printed. 

The SPEAKER then resumed the call of the 
States and Territories for the introduction of bills 
and resolutions, resuming the call where it was 
left off yesterday, with the State of South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. ELY. Iask the consent of the House to 
introduce a couple of bills, which I omitted to 
introduce when the State of New York was 
called. À ` 

Mr. ASHMORE. I believe the State of South 
Carolina has been called. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New 
York cannot introduce the bills unless by unan- 
imous consent. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Ido not object. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS AT ROCHESTER. 

Mr. ELY introduced a bill to provide for the 
erection of a building, in the city of Rochester, 
in the State of New York, for the accommodatione 
of the post office, custom-house, and courts of the 
United States; which was read a first and second 
time, and referred to the Committee on the Judi- 

ciary. 


Prayer 


HARBOR OF CHARLOTTE. 


Mr. ELY also introduced a bill making an ap- 
propriation for the continuation of the improve- 
ment of the harbor of Charlotte; at the mouth of 
the Genesee river, near Rochester, in the State of 
New York; which was read a first and second 
time, and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

. MARCUS J. GAINES. 

Mr ASHMORE presented the memorial of 
Marcus J. Gaines, United States consul for the 
regency of Tripoli; which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

PUBLIC PRINTING. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I ask that the resolution 
which I introduced yesterday, in reference to the 
expediency of abolishing the present system of 
executing the public printing, be referred to the 
select Committee on Printing, instead of to the 
standing committee. 

It was so ordered. 


HEIRS OF WILLIAM YORK. 


_ Mr. GARTRELL introduced a bill for the re- 
lief of the heirs of William York; which was read 
a.first and second time, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Revolutionary Pensions. 


ATLANTA A PORT OF DELIVERY. 


Mr. GARTRELL also introduced a bill to es- 
tablish Atlanta, in the State of Georgia, a port of 
delivery; which was read a first and second time, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


DESKS FOR MEMBERS. 
Mr. JONES. I offer the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to remove the 
present seats from this House, and replace the old chairs 
and desks; and with a view of giving time for this object, 
that this House, with the concurrence of the Senate, do 
adjourn for two weeks from and after Friday next. 

{I should like to have that resolution acted on 
immediately. 

Messrs. Curry, NoeLL, Mires, and others, 
objected. i 

The SPEAKER. The resolution is objected 
to, and cannot be acted on. It must be referred 
to some committee. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message was received from the President, by 
James BucHANan, jr., his Private Secretary, in- 
forming the House that the President, on the 15th 
instant, approved and signed “ An act (H.R. No. 
1) making appropriations to defray the deficien- 
cies in the appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending 
the 30th June, 1859, and in part for the support 
of the Post Office Department for the year ending 
the 30th June, 1860.” ` 


DESKS FOR MEMBERS—-AGAIN. 


Mr. JONES. I move that my resolution be 
referred to a select committee of five. 

Mr. GARNETT. I object to that. 

Mr. GROW. That point was decided yester- 


day. 

Mir. GARNETT. The resolution must go, I 
believe, to one of the standing committees, 

The SPEAKER. The motion to refer to a 
special committee was decided to be in order, yes- 
terday, by the Speaker. as 

Mr GARNETT. Then I move that the res- 
olution be referred to the Committee orf Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I suppose that this 
can be objected to. I object toit most decidedly. 

The SPEAKER. Thereference cannot be ob- 
jected to. The gentleman from Georgia proposes 
to refer the resolution to a select committee of 
five. : 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman from Virginia 
has moved to refer it to the Committee on Public 
Buildings; and that motion has precedence. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. 1 move that the 
resolution be referred .to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I move that it be referred to 
the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. CAREY. I move to lay the resolution on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The resolution is not before 
the House, and cannot be laid upon the table. The 
question is on its reference. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. i 
if any previous notice of this resolution has been 
given? me g 

The SPEAKER. Previous notice was not 
necessary, in the opinion of the Chair. The res- 
olution may be offered. 

Mr. JONES. I insist on my motion to refer 
to a select committee; and I willadd to it that the 
committee have leave to report at any time. 

Mr.GROW. A motion has been made to refer 
the resolution to the Committce on Public Build- 


that motion. If it fails, then the question will 
be on the motion of the gentleman from Georgia. 


taken on the motion of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Jons Cocunane] to refer the resolu- 
tion to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. ` 

The question was taken; and the motion was 
agreed to. 


“Mr. MILES. 


I move to reconsider the vote 


LH by which that resolution was referred. 


I desire to know | 


ings, and the question must first be taken upon | 


The SPEAKER. The question must first be 


b 


reconsider on the table. : 
The motion was agreed. to. f 


Mr. HOUSTON. Would it be in order to g 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and take up that resolution? I think itis 
important that we should settle that question at 


once. nS 
TheSPEAKER., Not pending the call of States 

for resolutions. ` s : 
Mr. JONES. Well, sir, I give notice that if 

the other members‘of the House choose to deprive 

themselves of privileges to which they are enti- 

ta i T intend to provide myself with a desk in the 
all. 


ABOLITION OF THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. COBB introduced a bill to abolish the 
franking privilege; which was read a first and 
second time, and referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. : 


CONFIRMATION OF LAND ENTRIES. 


Mr. COBB also introduced a bill to confirm cer- 
tain land entries under the third section of the act 
approved March 3, 1855, entitled. “An act making 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the year ending June 30, 1856;”’ 
which was read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


THE GRADUATION ACT. 


Mr. COBB also introduced a bill to amend the 
act approved August 4, 1854, known as the grad- 
uation act, so as to permit persons to enter lands 
within three miles of their settlements on farms or 
tracts of land; which was read a first and second 
time, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. : 


Mr. NOELL. I move to lay the:motion’ to 


THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 
Mr. COBB also introduced a bill to repeal or 


modify the act approved February 24, 1855, es- - 


tablishing the Court of Claims; which was read 


a first and second time, and referred to the Com 


mittee on the Judiciary. i : 

COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 

Mr. COBB also introduced a bill. to repcal the 
act approved August 16, 1856, fixing the pay of 
Senators and Representatives in Congress; which 
was read a first and second time. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I think that ought to be put 
on its passage at once. My colleague, I. know, 
wants to secure its immediate passage. 

Mr. COBB. The gentleman’s colleague does 
want that bill to pass, and does not care how 
soon. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Wol, I hope it will be 
passed immediately, and that it will be made ap- 
pe to the present Congress. My colleague, 

know, is in favor of that. 

Mr. COBB. Yes, sir, the gentleman’s colleague 
is in-favor of its being made applicable to the pres- 
ent Congress, too. 

Mr. HOUSTON, I hope, then, it will not be 
referred, but will be put on its passage. 

Objection was made. 

Mr. COBB. I move to refer it to the Commit- 
tee on Public Expenditures. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SWAMP LANDS. 

Mr. COBB also introduced a bill to repeal the 
act known as the swamp-land act; which was read 
a first and second time and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. i 

, PREEMPTION ACT. 
Mr. COBB also introduced a bill to amend the 


„acts granting preémption to settlers on the public 


lands of the United States; which was read a first 
and second timé, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 
MINIMUM PRICE OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 

Mr. COBB also introduced a bill to construe 
the words “ minimum price of the public lands;”” 
which was read a first and second time, atid ře- 
ferred to the Committec on Public Lands. 


PRINTING OF TESTIMONY. 

Mr. GILMER, [Irise to a question of privi- 
loge. Tam instructed by the Committee of Elec- 
tions to ask the indulgence of the House to order 
the printing of the testimony in three’contested~ 
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electiòn cases, which is very voluminous. «It is 


in the cases of Francis P. Blair, jr., contesting the 
seat of J. R. Banretr, of Missouri; of James 8. 
Crisman, contesting the seat of WILLIAM C. Àx- 
DERSON; of Kentucky; and of William A. How- 
ard, contesting the scat of Grorce B. Coorzryof 
Michigan. ‘ : 

’ Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to ask the chairman 
of. the Committee of Elections whether the testi- 
mony he asks to have printed is testimony which 
has been passed upon by that-committec, and has 
been: determined to belegitimately before them; 
in other words, whether. they have determined 
that. this order to print will not include anything 
which the committee have not determined is legit- 
imately before them as cvidence? 

Mr.GILMER. Itincludesnothingexcept what 
has been referred to them as evidence. 

Mr. HOUSTON... Very well; but f will sug- 
gést to the gentleman that there may have been 
many papers referred to them which, upon exam- 
ination, the committee may rule out. Of course, 
it will not be necessary to print them. Jt occurs 
to me thatit would be proper for the committee 
to first determine what shall be received by them 
as proof in the several cases; and that other papers 
which may have been referred to them, and which 
may be entirely irrelevant, shall not be printed, | 
Ido not know that any such papers have been 
referred to the committee, but such may be the 
case. 

Mr. GILMER. I will reply, for the satisfac- 
tion of my friend from Alabama, that it will be 
necessary, in order that my friend and myself may 
become sufficiently famiftar with this testimony 
to determine what is competent and what is not, 
to take at least six months to.cxamine it. 

Mr. PHELPS. Lask the attention of the gen-‘ 
tleman from North Carolina for one moment. I 
desire to know whether it is proposed, under this 
order, to print any other testimony than that 
which has-been referred to the committee on pre- 
sentation to the ELouse by the Speaker? 

Mr. GILMER. Notat all. 

The order to print was made. 


DISBURSEMENT OF TIIU CONTINGENT FUND. 


Mr. CURRY submitted the following resolu- 
y ng x i 
tion; which was considered, and, by unanimous 
consent, agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committce on Accounts be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of some additional legisla- 
tion securing greater accountability and economy in the dis- 
bursement of the contingent tund; and that they have Jeave | 
to report by bill or otherwise. 


TUE FISHING BOUNTILES. { 


Mr. CURRY also introduced a bill repealing 
all laws, or parts of laws, granting bounties or | 
allowances to vessels employed in the bank or | 
other cod fisheries; which was read a first and | 
sccond time, and referred to the Committee on /! 
Military Affairs. i 

COLLECTION OF DUTIES, ETC. ! 
Mr. CLOPTON introduced a bill to repeal | 

“ An act further to provide for the collection of du- f 

ties,” approved March 2, 1833,and the twelfthand |! 

twenty-fifth sections of the “ Act for establishing | 
the judicial courts of the United States,” approved | 

September 24, 1789; which was read a first and | 

second time, and referred to the Committee on the | 

Judiciary. | 

Mr. CAMPBELL.. There isa part of that bill 
which I think ought to be referred to the Commit- || 
tee of Ways ‘and Means; and I move, therefore, || 
that the bill take that reference. 

The SPEAKER. The question will be first 
stated on the motion to refer it to the Committee | 

. of Ways and Means. | 

Mr. HOUSTON. I understand that the bill | 
has already been referred. I understand, from | 
the remark of my colleague, that the twelfth sec- | 
tion of the law, relating to the collection of the || 
revenue, 18 a judicial question. I have not ex- | 

~ amined the question; but I have no doubt it is one, || 


as my colleague suggests, for the Committee on | 
the Judiciary. i 


Mr*“CAMPBELL. Then, if it is a judicial | 
question, I withdraw my motion. l: 
The bill was referred to the Committee on the | 
Judiciary. 
CREEK INDIAN DEPREDATIONS. 


Mr. CLOPTON also introduced a bill to pro- | 


| passage of British troops and munitions of war through that 
: channel from the Guif to the Miss 


| certain sections of the act passed 20th April, 1818, 


| and second time by its title, and referred to the 
| Committee on the Judiciary. 


vide for the examination and payment of certain 


claims of citizens of Georgia and Alabama, on 
account of losses sustained by depredations of the 
Creck Indians; which was read a first and second | 
time by its title, and referred to the Committee on | 
Indian Affairs. 

MRS. MARY ANN HENRY. . 

Mr. CLOPTON also introduced a bill for the 
relief of Mrs. Mary Ann Henry, of Pennsylva- 
nia; which was read a first and Second time by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

ADJOURNMENT OF THE SESSION. 


Mr. CLOPTON also introduced the following | 
resolution; which he asked be put on its passage: 


Resolved, (the Senate concurring,) ‘That the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
be alithorized:to close the present session by adjourning 
their respective Houses on the 8th day of May next, atone | 
o’clock, p. m. 


Mr. BINGHAM. 
its passage. 

Mr. GROW. I move that the resolution be 
referred to the Committee on Revisal and Unfin- 
ished Business. f 

The motion was agreed to; and it was referred 
accordingly. N 

DANIEL LOOKINGBILL. 


Mr. MOORE, of Alabama, introduced a -bill 
for the relief of Daniel Lookingbill; which was 
read a first and second time by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committec. on Invalid Pensions. 


APPEAL IN CERTAIN CRIMINAL CASES. 


Mr. MOORE, of Alabama, also introduced a 
bill to provide for appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States in certain criminal cases; which 
was read a first and sccond time by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. ` 

ADJOURNMENT OF THE SESSION. 

Mr. KEITT. Task leave to introduce a res- 
olution authorizing the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of this House to adjourn their 
respective Houses sine die at twelve o’clock, m., 
on Tuesday the 5th of June next; and I call for 
the previous question on the adoption of the res- 
olution. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I object. 

Mr, KEITT. Then I withdraw it. 


I object to its being pùt on 


the acquisition of the Island of Cuba by negotia- 
| tion, and for its incorporation into the Union in 
| the event of its being so acquired; which was read 
| a first and second time, and referred to the Com- 
mittec on Foreign Affairs. f 

PREEMPTION RIGITS. 

Mr. TAYLOR also introduced a bill to protect 
the rights of persons entitled to preémption rights 
underthe laws of the United States in certain cases; 
which was read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


SECURITY OF PASSENGERS. 


Mr. TAYLOR also introduced a bill further to 
amend an act to provide for the better security of 
the lives of. passengers.on board of vessels pro- 
| pelled in whole or in part by steam, and for other 
purposes; which was read a first and second time, 
and referred to the Committec on Commerce. 

SEIZURE OF THE BARK ADRIATIC. 


Mr. TAYLOR also introduced a joint resolu- 
tion relative to the alleged seizure and condemna- 
tion of the American bark Adriatic by the French 
authorities; which was read a first and second 
time, and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. : 

COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 


Mr. BINGHAM introduced a bill to amend an 
act entitled “An act to regulate the compensation 
of members of Congress,” passed August 16, 
1856, and to repeal so much of said act, and of all 
other acts, as allow mileage to Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress; which was read a first 
| and second time, and referred to the Committee 
of Ways and Means. 


LAWS OF NEW MEXICO. 


Mr. BINGHAM also introduced a bill to dis- 
approve and declare null and void all territorial 
‘acts and parts of acts heretofore passed by the 
Legislative Assembly of New Mexico which es- 
tablish, protect, or legalize involuntary servitude 
or slavery within said Territory, except as a pun- 
‘ishment for crime upon due conviction; which 
was read a first time. 

Me PERRE: I object to a second reading of 
the bill. x 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio 


OBSTRUCTIONS IN THE PASS MANCHAC. 


Mr. MeRAE introduced the following resolu- 
tion; which was read, considered, and adopted: 


Resolved, That the Seeretary of War is hereby requested 
to furnish the House of Representatives with copies of any 
orders, which may be on file in his Department, of General 
Andrew Jackson, or any officer acting under his direction 
or under the authority of the United States, during the war 
with Great Britain of 1812, closing the communication | 
between the Gulf of Mexico and the Mississippi river, by | 
placing obstructions in the Pass Manchac to prevent the | 


À ppi river; also any | 
other information in reference to closing said pass, by au- j 
thority of the Government, which may be on file in the War 
office. 


_ Mr. McRAE introduced the following resolu- | 
tion: | 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby i 
requested to furnish the House of Representatives with a | 
memoir of the Mississippi Sound on the Mexican Gulf | 
coast, with the maps and charts of the same, as taken by | 
| 

| 

if 

| 


| 
i 
MISSISSIPPI SOUND: | 
i 
| 


the coast survey; also to furnish the House with a statement 


‘of the amount of money at any time heretofore appropri- | 


ated by Congress for naval and military defenses on the Gulf 
coast of Mississippi. K i 
Mr. CURTIS. I move that that resolution be 
referred to ‘the Committee on Military Affairs. 
The motion was agreed to; and the resolution 
was referred accordingly. 
NEUTRALITY LAW. t 
Mr. BARKSDALE introduced a bill to repeal 


commonly called the neutrality law, and to mod- 
ify other sections thereof; which was read a first 


t 
THIRD JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Mr. LAMAR introduced a bill to provide a | 
third judicial district in the State of Mississippi; | 
which was read a first and second time by its title, | 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. | 

ACQUISITION OF CUBA. | 

Mr. TAYLOR introduced a bill to provide for | 


has a right, under the resolution under which we 
are acting, to introduce a bill for reference. 

Mr. LEAKE. _ I object to a second reading of 
the bill; and it is competent to put the question 
to the House whether they will reject it or not, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of opinion that 
the gentleman has the right to introduce a bill to 
have it read twice and referred to a committee. 

Mr. BINGHAM. [offer the bill, in pursuance 
of previous notice, under the resolution under 


‘| which the House is now acting, and I ask for its 
| 


| second reading. 
The bill was read a second time, and referred 


i| to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
Mr. BINGHAM introduced the following reso- 


i lution: 


? Resolved, That so much of the President’s message ag 
refers to the legality of slavery in the Territories, and so 


i} much thereof as recommends, or has relation to, an appro- 
priation to be made by Congress, to be paid to the Spanish 
Government, for the purpose of distribution amoug the 
claimants in the Amistad case, be referred to the Commit- 
; tee on the Judiciary, with instructions to inquire into and 
report upon the propriety of said recommendation in reta- 


i : 
| s. 
l Mr. BINGHAM. Task that that resolution be 


| referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

|. Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to know whether 
| itis in the power of the House to take any order 
| in relation to the President’s message, which is 
| not before the House. The President’s message 
is now out of the jurisdiction of the House; it is 
before the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. It is not, in my opinion, in the 
power of the House now to make any order what- 
| ever in relation to it. The message would have 
to be brought back into the House before the 


|! House could have jurisdiction of it, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not 
propose to have the resolution adopted, but sim- 
ply to refer it. ` 

Mr. HOUSTON. Ifthe House has no power 
| the committee will have none. 
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The SPEAKER, The Chair decides that the 
gentleman has a right to offer the resolution and 
have it referred. 

Mr. BINGHAM. [ think I have. Iask that 
it be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HOUSTON. -Lhave no doubt you have. 

The motion was agreed to. 


COMMERCE AND FREE TRADE. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was read, considered, 
and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to inform the House. whether a copy of a recent 
letter of the Emperor of France, upon the subject of com- 
merce and free trade, has been communicated to the Ex- 
ecutive by the French Government, or by our acting Min- 
ister in France; and ifso, that he transmit to the House a 
copy ofthe same, if not incompatible, in his opinion, with, 
the public interests. H 

ARMING OF THE MILITIA. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM also introduced a bill 
to amend the act of April 23, 1808, entitled “An 
act making provision for arming and equipping the | 
whole body of the militia of the United States;” 
which was read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Militia. 


PENSIONS TO OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS. 


Mr. HOWARD introduced a bill granting pen- 
sions to the officers and soldiers of the war with 
Great Britain of 1812, and to those engaged in the 
Indian wars during that period; which was read 
a first and second time. 

Mr. HOWARD. I move that the bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. STANTON. I move that it be referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. I move that 
it be referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The question must be first ; 
taken on the motion of the gentleman from Hi- 
nois, 

The question was put, and it was decided in the 
affirmative, 

So the bill was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 


PAY OF CONTESTANTS. 


Mr. COX introduced the following resolution; 
which was read, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to report a bill amcħdatory of the act passed Feb- 
ruary 19, 1851, providing that no contestant fora seat in the 
House of Representatives shall be paid anything, either as 
salary or otherwise, unie: shail be successful in his con- |) 
test, aud be admitted to His seat in the House. | 

| 
1 


POST OFFICE BUILDING IN COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Mr. COX also introduced the following resolu- jj 
tion; which was read, and referred to the Commit- ! 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads: * | 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Othice and Post | 
Roads be requested to report a bill providing forthe erection +) 


of a building for a post office, and other purposes, in Colum- | 
bus, Ohio. 


EXEQUATUR OF WILLIAM TREVITT. 


Mr. COX also introduced the following resolu- 
tion; which was read, considered, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to communicate to this House, ifnot incompatible 
with the publie service, the correspondence between thi 
Government and the Republic of Chili, with reference to | 
the withdrawal of the exequatur of William Trevitt, consul | 
at Valparaiso. 


i 

| 

SILAS STEPHENS. i 

Mr. CLEMENS. The gentleman from Ohio || 
yielded to me, to allow me to introduce a bill. | 
* The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from | 
Ohio yield? i 
Mr. COX. If I have the power to do so. | 
Mr. WADE. I object. ‘ 
Mr. CLEMENS, t was not here when my | 
State was called. I ask permission now to intro- 
duce a bill. | 
There was no objection. | 
Mr. CLEMENS thereupon introduced a bill, 
granting an invalid pension to Silas Stevens, of | 
Virginia; which was read a first and second time, | 
and referred to the Committee on Invalid Pen- |j 
sions. 


MARION TOWNSHIP, ONTO. ! 
Mr. ALLEN introduced a bill for the relief of |, 


original surveyed fractional townships Nos. 8, ip 


12, and 13, embraced in the township of Marion, | 


| one. 


| compensation and mileage of Senators, Repre- 


sentativ nd Delegates in Congress; which was | 
| read a fi 


Il ofa branch to, the Louisville and Portland canal; 


| have the same surveyed and patented; which was 


in Mercer county, Ohio; which was read a first 
and second time, and referred to the Committee | 
on Public Lands. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS. 


Mr. HELMICK introduced a bill to reduce the 
compensation of members of Congress, and to 
regulate the mileage; which was read-a first and 
second time, and referred to the Committee on 
Mileage. 

JOHN JACKSON. 


_ Mr. HELMICK also introduced a bill grant- 
ing a pension to John Jackson, an invalid soldier; 
which was read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


ELECTION OF PRINTER—-POSTPONEMENT. 


The SPEAKER. The hour of one: o'clock 
having arrived, to which the election of Printer 
has been postponed, the House will now proceed 
to the election. 

Mr. REAGAN. I would inquire whether, 
while we are in the execution of a special order, 
it does not retain its place until it is finished? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move to postpone that 
special order until this special order be com- 
pleted. z 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Let it be passed 
over informally. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let the calling of the States 
and Territories be completed. 

Mr. HOUSTON, I would rather-the gentle- 
man from Ohio would state the hour to which he 
wishes the election of Printer to be postponed, so 
that members may know when to attend for that 
purpose. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Say to-mor- 
row at one o'clock. 


Mr. SHERMAN, 


Very well; to-morrow at 


Mr. HOUSTON. Better have it this evening. 

The question was taken on the motion to post- 
ponce till one o’clock to-morrow; and it was agreed 
to. ` 


RESTORING MAIL SERVICE, 


Mr. BLAKE offered the following resolution; 
which was read, considercd, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
restoring the mail ice of the United States, so that every 
section of the country shall have the full benefit of such 
service, as previous to the Ist day of Febryary, A. D. 1859, 
and report by bill or otherwise. 

COMPENSATION AND MILEAGE OF MEMBERS. 


Mr. THEAWER introduced a bill to reduce the | 


: gi 

and second time, and referred to the ji 

Committee on Mileage. i| 
LOUISVILLE AND PORTLAND CANAL. 

. Mr. GURLEY introduced a joint resolution 


authorizing the enlargement of, and construction 


which was read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Roads and Canals. 


MILITARY LAND DISTRICT IN OHIO. 


Mr. TRIMBLE introduced a bill allowing fur- 
ther time to those holding lands by entries m the 
Virginia milttary land district, in Ohio, which 
were made prior to the Ist of January, 1852, to 


read a first and second time, 

Mr. TRIMBLE. | inove that it be referred to 
a select committee of five. 

Mr. COX. Why not have it referred to the 
Judiciary Committee? ; i 

Mr. STANTON. Itis better to let it go toa 
select committee. It belongs exclusively to the | 
military district of Ohio; and the committee should | 
be composed of members from that district. 

The motion to refer to a select committee of five 
was agreed to. 

HARBOR AT THE MOUTH OF THE CUYAHOGA. 

Mr. WADE introdueed a bill making an ap- 
propriation for the repair of the harbor at the | 
mouth of the Cuyahoga river, in the State of Ohio; | 
which was reada first and second time, and re- | 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. i 

REVISION OF JOINT RULES. t 


Mr. STANTON. I have a jomt resolution, it 
which I hope there will be no objection to. 


The.joint resolution was read, as. follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, That 
a joint committee of three members on the part of the 
House, and members on the part of the Senate, be ap- 
pointed to revise the joint rules of the two Mouses, with 
power to report at any time. 


Mr. McCLERNAND. 
the object of the resolution. : 

Mr. STANTON. The gentleman from Illinois 
says he does not understand the object of the res~ 
olution. It is to have some arrangement made 
with regard to legislation on appropriation bills, 
to revise joint rules, and to-have the two Houses 
brought together somewhat,.so.as to avoid the 
conflict between them. : : 

The joint resolution received its several read- 
ings, and was passed. 

POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. l 


_ Mr. SHERMAN offered the following resolu- 
tion; which was read, considered, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads inquire itto the expediency,wf reporting a bill 
embracing the following propositions: 1, The division of 
the territorial jurisdiction of the United States into postal 
districts, each district to be no Jess than one State. 2. The 
letting of the entire postal service, including the delivery of 
postal matter, by districts, to the lowest responsible bidders, 
to be performed on the present post routes, and such as 
shall be hereaster established, and accordiug to laws now 
or hereafter passed, 3. Reorganization of the Post Office 
Department and thé foreign mail service to conform tothe 
foregoing changes. 4. The entire abolition of the franking 
privilege. 
CONDUCT OF NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I offer the following reso- 
lutions, and ask that they be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Expenditures of the Navy Depart- 
ment: . 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy has, with the 
ganetion of the President, abused his discretionary power 
in the selection ofa coal agent, and in the purchase of fuel 
for the Govertnnent. 

Resolved, That the contract made by the Secretary of the 
Na under date of September 23, 1858, with Willian C. 
zift, for the delivery of live-oak timber, was made in 
ation of law, and in a manner unusual, improper, and 
injurious to the public service. : 

Resolved, That the distribution, by the Sceretary of the 
Navy, of the patronage in the navy-yards among members of 
Congress, was destructive of discipline, corrupting in its in- 
fluence, and highly injurious to the public service. 

Resolved, That the President and Scerctary of the Navy, 
by receiving and considering the party relations of bidd 
for contracts with the United States, and the effect of 
awarding contracts upon pending elections, have set an 
example dangerous to the public safety, and deserving the 
reproof of this House. 

Resolved, Vhat the appointment, by the Sceretary of the 
Navy, of Daniel B. Martin, chief engincer, as.a mevaber of 
a board of enginecrs to report upon proposals for construct- 
ing machinery for the United States, the said Martin, at the 
time, being pecuniarily interested in some of said proposals, 


I do-not understand 


! is hereby censured by this House. 


Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to ask the gentle- 
man from Ohio one question: whether those res- 
olutions were not reported upon at the last Con- 


| gress by a special committee? 


Mr. SHERMAN. They were; but on account 
of the late period of the session at which they 
were reported, there was no vote and no action 
upon them. : 

Mr. HOUSTON. ‘Then it will be better that 
the reports of that committec, and the evidence, 
shall be brought before the Housc. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I object to 
discussion, à : 

Mr. FLORENCE. I propose to debate the 
resolutions, and they must therefore go over. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam perfectly willing that 
the report of the committee of the last Congress 
shall go to the committee, t 

The SPEAKER. The resolutions must. be 


| referred to the committee. They cannot be dis- 


cussed now. ` 

Mr. HOUSTON I desire the fact to go’ with 
the resolutions, that they have been fully investi- 
gated by a special committee, and have been re- 
powgd upon by that committee both in a majority 
and a minority report. 

The SPEAKER. No debate is in order. The 
resolutions will be referred to the Committee on 
the Expenditures of the Navy Department. 

Mr. FLORENCE, 1 object. 

Mr. BOCOCK. I move that they be referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. ha 

Mr. FLORENCE. Ihave no objection to their 
going there. 

The Speaker ordered tellers on Mr. Bococx’s 
motion, and appointed Messrs. Marston and Cox 


| to act as tellers. 
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Mr. FLORENCE. Under the resolution which 
has been adopted, resolutions which provoke 
debate must go over. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I object to 
any debate, : , 

r, FLORENCE. I intend to debate the res- 
olutions. I doubt the propriety of their reference. 
As the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hovstox] 
has very properly said, they were considered an 
reportgd upon in the last Congress. 

“The SPEAKER. 


No debate is in order. 

: Mr. FLORENCE. ` Then they must go over, 
for they cannot be referred under this resolution. 
I raise a point of order. I submit that these res- 
olutions, if they provoke debate, or if any gen- 
tleman proposes to debate them, must go over 
and cannot be referred. That is the spirit of the | 
resolution under which we are acting. Now, I 
propose to debate these resolutions, and if that 
proposition is received by the Chair, as I trustit 
will be, these resolutions cannot have the reference 
proposed by the gentleman from Ohio. I have no 
objection to their being referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that no 
debate is inorder. The resolution under which 
we are acting provides that bills and resolutions 
shall be referred without debate, and, therefore, 
there can be no debate. s 

Mr. FLORENCE. That is precisely what I | 
stated to the Chair; but if we propose to debate 
the resolutions, they must go over. 

The SPEAKER. No debate is in order. 

The House divided on Mr. Bocoex’s motion; 
and the tellers reported—ayes forty-nine, noes not 
counted. 

So the motion was disagreed to. 

The resolutions were then referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Expenditures of the Navy Depart- 
ment. 


LIEUTENANT NEREAMER. 


Mr. COX introduced a bill for the relief of 
Lieutenant Jonathan F. Nereamer; which was 
read a first and second time, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


FEDERAL COURT IN KENTUCKY. 


Mr. STEVENSON submitted the following 
resolution; which was read, considered, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committce on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of holding an an- 
nual session of the Federal court inthe cities of Covington | 
and Paducah, in the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 


HENRY MILLER. 


Mr. BURNETT introduced a bill granting an 
invalid pension to Henry Miller; which was read 
a first and second time, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


APPOINTEES ABOUT THE HOUSE. i 
Mr. BURNETT submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was read, considered, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
the Postmaster, and Doorkeeper, report to this House th 
number of employés appointed by them in their respectiv 
Offices, their names and salaries, with reference to the au 
thority for said appointments; and that they specity the 
duties of each employé. 


KENTUCKY JUDICIAL DISTRICTS. 
Mr. BURNETT offered the following resolu- | 


tion; which was considered, and, by unanimous | 
consent, agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- | 
structed to inquire into the expediency of dividing the State | 
of Kentucky into two judicial districts. 


PADUCAH AN INSPECTION DISTRICT. 


Mr. BURNETT also introduced a bill to amend 
the act of August 30, 1852, entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act for the bettezgse- | 
curity of the lives of passengers on board vessels | 
propelled in whole or in part by steam, and for 
other purposes,’ ” so as to make Paducah, in the 
State of Kentucky, an inspection district; which 
was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA HOSPITAL. 
_ Mr. BURNETT also introduced a bill estab- 
lishing a general hospital for the District of Co- 
lumbia; which was read a first and second time, 


and referred to the Committee for the District of 
Columbia. ‘ i 


i| provision of section two, article four, of the Constitution | 


į they have leave to report at any time, by bil! or otherwis 


f 
li the circumstances under which it was prepared. | 


JAMES HENDERSON. 


Mr. THOMAS introduced a bill for the relief 
of James Henderson, of Tennessee; which was 
read a first and second time, and referred to the 
Committee of Claims. 


LYDIA FLETCHER. 


Mr. THOMAS also introduced a bill for the 
relief of Lydia Fletcher; which was read a first 
and second time, and referred to the Committee 
of Claims. 


POST OFFICE, ETC., AT JACKSON, TENNESSEE. 


` Mr. AVERY introduced a bill to provide for 
the erection ofa post office pension office and court- 
house at the city of Jackson, Tennessee; which 
was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


MEMPHIS MARINE HOSPITAL. 


Mr. AVERY also introduced a bill to provide 
for the construction of a marine hospital at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. . 
MEMPHIS LOCAL INSPECTORS. 


Mr. AVERY also introduced a bill to establish 
a board of local inspectors for the district of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 
MEMPHIS PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Mr. AVERY also introduced a bill to aid in 
the construction of the public buildings in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, and referred to the Committce on Com- 
merce. 


R. K. DOEHLER. 


Mr.. AVERY also introduced a bill for the re- 
lief of R. K. Dochler; which was read a first and 
second time, and referred to the Committee on 
Private Land Claims. 


WILLIAM LYON. 


Mr. MAYNARD introduced a bill for the 
relief of William Lyon, late pension agent at 
Knoxville, Tennessee; which was read a first 
and second time, and referred to the Committee 
of Claims. 


SHADE CALLOWAY. | 


‘Mr. MAYNARD also introduced a bill for the i mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


il relief of Shade Calloway; which was read a first 


and second time, and referred to the Committee | 
of Claims. 


JAMES LACY. 


Mr. MAYNARD also introduced a bill grant- || 


ing a pension to James Lacy; which- was read a 
first and second time, and referred tothe Commit- 
tee of Claims. 


TENNESSEE RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


_Mr. MAYNARD also introduced a bill to ‘| 
; liquidate the unadjusted contracts for the Tennes- | 
see river improvement; which was read a first and jj 


second time, and referred to the Committce of | 
Claims. i 


| 
DISBURSEMENT OF THE CONTINGENT FUND. [i 

i 

| 


Mr. MAYNARD also submitted the following į 
resolution; which, by unanimous consent, wa: 
considered and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Accounts be instructed | 
to inquire into the expediency of additional legislation for } 
securing greater accountability and economy in the dis | 
bursement of the contingent fund of the House, and tha 


Wa 


RENDITION OF FUGITIVES FROM JUSTICE. 


Mr. MAYNARD submitted the following res- | 
olution: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and | 
they are hereby, directed to inquire whether any, and if 
s0, what, further legislation by Congress is necessary to | 
secure the prompt, faithful, and efficient execution of the | 


of the United States, in respect to the rendition of fugitives | 
from justice ; with leave to report by bill or otherwise. 


Mr. MAYNARD. To prevent misapprehen- |) 


sion in regard to that resolution, I will state that 
it is in substance a resolution which I had pre- | 


pared at the last session of Congress, but which |! 
i 


I did not obtain an opportunity to introduce. The i 
gentleman from lowa [Mr. Curtis] will recollect | 


I move to refer the resolution to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
The motion was agreed to. 


COMMERCE WITH CUBA. 
Mr. MAYNARD submitted the following res- 


olution: z 
Whereas, the geographical apposition ofthe Island of Cuba 
to the United States and their community of commercial 
interests, renders eminently desirable a free and unre- 
strained personal and commercial intercourse between 
them: Therefore, P 
Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Affairs be, and 
they are hereby, directed to inquire into the expediency and. 
practicability of a convention between the Government of 
the United States and the Court of Madrid, with a view of 
facilitating the commerce between the United States and 
the Island of Cuba by reciprocal importation and exporta- 
tion of the agricitural products and manufactures of the 
two countries free of either import or export duties, and 
the unrestricted interpassage from one country to the other 
of all persons whomsoever; and whether any action of 
Congress in the premises is necessary or proper; with leave 
to report by bill or otherwise. 
I think that 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Uiinois. 
properly goes to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MAYNARD. The resolution itself in 
terms gives it to.the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs; and I think that is the proper committee to 
take cognizance of the subject. 

Mr. ‘WASHBURNE, of. I]inois. The rule 
distinctly requires that all subjects of that descrip- 
tion shall go to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Unless the terms of the 
resolution are changed, it must necessarily go to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. MAYNARD. And that is manifestly the 
proper committee to refer it to. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 
Clerk to read the 83d rule. = 

The Clerk read the 83d rule, as follows: 


“Tt shall be the duty of the Committee on Commerce to 
take into consideration all such petitions and matters or 
things touching the commerce of the United States as shall 


I ask the 


| be presented, or shall or may come into question, and be 


referred to them by the House; and to report, from time to 


i time, their opinion thereon.’ 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. That makes 
it the duty of the Committee on Commerce ex- 
pressly to take charge of the subject referred to 
in this resolution. 


Mr. MAYNARD. I do not see what perti- 


|| nency that rulé has to the resolution. 


The SPEAKER. If there be no motion sub- 
mitted, the resolution will be referred to the Com- 


The resolution was accordingly referred to the 

Committce on Foreign Afiairs. 
COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS. 

Mr. STOKES introduced a bill to repeal anact 
of Congress, approved August 16, 1856, entitled 
“An act to regulate the compensation of rmembers 
of Congress;’’ which was read a first and second 
time by its title, and referred to the.Committce of 


Ways and Means. : 
PAPER CIRCULATION OF UNIFORM VALUE, 


_ Mr. ETHERIDGE introduced a bill to estab- 
lish and regulate a paper circulation of uniform 
value throughout the United States, and for other 


| purposes; which was read a first and second time 


by its title, and referred to the Committee on Rev- 
olutionary Claims. 

PENSIONS TO SOLDIERS OF WAR OF 1812, ETC. 
_ Mr. NELSON introduced a bill granting pen- 
sions to officers, soldiers, and marines engaged in 
the military and naval service of the United States 
prior to the Ist day of July, 1818, and to their 


; widows; which was read a first and second time 


by its title, and referred to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


BRANCH MILITARY ACADEMY. 


_Mr.QUARLES introduced a bill for the estab- 
lishment of a branch military academy at the Her- 
mitage; which was read a first and second time h 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

POST ROADS IN TENNESSEE. 
Mr. QUARLES also introduced a bill to de- 
clare the railroad bridges across the Cumberland 
river, at Nashville, Tennessee, and at Clarksville, 


Tennessee, and the railroad bridge across the Ten. 


nessce river, near the mouth of Cane ercek, in 
Stewart county, Tennessee, post roads; whieh 
was read u first and second time by its title, and 
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referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 


CLARKSVILLE A PORT OF DELIVERY. 


Mr. QUARLES also introduced a bill to con- 
stitute Clarksville, in the State of Tennessee, a 
port of delivery; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. ~ ' i 


TOBACCO TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. QUARLES also introduced a joint reso- 
lution in regard to the tobacco trade of the United 
States with foreign nations; which was read a 
first and second time by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. QUARLES also introduced the following 
resolution; which was read, considered, and re- 
ferred to the Committee of Ways and Means: 


Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means be 
instructed, in the several bills reported by them proposing 
appropriations of public moneys, to append a summary or 
memorandum, showing what amount is designed for the 
service of the next fiscal year, and what for deficiencies or 
liabilities incurred prior to the commencement of that year; 
so as to exhibit the aggregate amount of those two classes 
of appropriations in each bill so reported. 


WILLIAM HAZZARD WIGG. 


Mr. QUARLES also introduced a joint reso- 
lution relative to the accountof William Hazzard 
Wisg; which was read a first and second time by 
its title, and referred to the Committee of Claims. 


SEVENTIL CENSUS. 


Mr, DAVIS, of Indiana, introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was read, considered, 
and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of so amending the 
act of Congress entitled “ An act providing for taking the 
seventh and subsequent censuses of the United States, and 
to fix the number of members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and provide for their future apportionment among the 
several States,” approved May 23, 1850, that the powers 
and duties therein-conferred upon and required of the Uni- 
ted States marshals of the several districts, be conferred 


upon and required of the judges of the district courts of 


the United States within their respective districts. 
POST ROADS. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana, also introduced the 
following resolution; which was read, considered, 
and agreed to: 

Resolved, What the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the expédiency of 
establishing the following post roads, to wit: 

From Newport, in the State of Indiana, via Quaker Point, 
to Bonwell, in the State of Ilinois. 

From Uobbieville, in Greene county, via Bloomfield and 
Linton, to Sullivan, Sullivan county, Indiana. 

Front Georgetown, in the State of illinois, via Indianola, 
Palerino, (Hickory Grove,) Dill’s Grove, Camargo, and Tuns- 
cola, in the State of Linois. - 


WILLIAM SUTTON. 


Mr. KILGORE introduced a bill for the relief 
of William Sutton; which was read a first and 
second time by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


COURT OF CLAIMS. 
Mr. NIBLACK introduced a bill to amend “An 


act to establish a court for the investigation of 
claims against the United States,” approved Feb- 
ruary 24, 1855; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


SECURITY OF PASSENGERS. 


Mr. NIBLACK also introduced the following 
resolution; which was read, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce: Be 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of so amending the 
act approved August 30, 1852, entitied “An act to provide 
for the better security of the lives of passengers on board 
of vessels propelled in whole or in part by steam, and for 
other purposes,” as to provide for the appointment of local 
inspectors at the port of Evansville, in the State of Indi- 
ana, and to report by bill or otherwise. 


ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


Mr. NIBLACK also introduced the following 
resolution; which was read, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of providing, by a 
uniform law, ior the time and manner of electing United 
States Senators by the Legislatures of the several States, 
and to report by bill or otherwise. 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


Mr. NIBLACK also introduced the following 
resolution; which was read, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of organizing and 
establishing an agricultural bureau in the Department of 
the Interior, and to report by bill or otherwise. 


DELEGATE FOR WASHINGTON CITY. 


Mr. NIBLACK also introduced the following 
resolution; which was read, and referred to the 
Committee for the District of Columbia: 


Resolved, That the Committee for the District of Colum- 
bia be instructed to inquire into the expediency of pro- 
viding for the election of a Delegate, to represent said Dis- 
trict in the Congress of the United States, with powers and 
duties similar to those of a Delegate from one of the organ- 
ized Territories, and to report by bill, or otherwise. 


BENJAMIN SAYRE. 2 


Mr. PETTIT introduced a bill for the relief 
of Benjamin Sayre; which was read a first and 
second time, and referred to the Committee of 
Claims. 


JOHN RANDOLPH CLAY. 


Mr. PETTIT also introduced a joint resolu- 
tion authorizing the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury to revise and adjust the accounts 
of John Randolph Clay, United States Minister 
to Peru; which was read a first and second time, 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PHINEAS G. PEARSON. 


Mr. PETTIT also introduced a bill for the re- 
lief of Phineas G. Pearson; which was read a first 
and second time, and referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

JOHN PURCELL. 
_ Mr. PETTIT also introduced a bill granting an 
invalid pension to John Purcell; which was read 
a first and second time, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


UNITED STATES FORCES AS A POSSE COMITATUS. 


Mr. PETTIT also introduced the following res- 
olution; which was read, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire as to the legal authority to employ the 
armed forces of the United States as a posse comitatus, and 
that they have leave to report by bill or otherwise. 


CONFIRMATION OF CERTAIN LAND ENTRIES. 


Mr. PORTER introduced a bill to confirm cer- 
tain entries of land therein named; which was read 
a first and second time, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 


PROTECTION TO CITIZENS IN STATES. 


Mr. PORTER introduced the following resolu- 
tion; which was read, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee be instructed to 
inquire and report to this House what additional legislation, 
if any, is necessary to give protection to citizens engaged 
in the pursuit of their private and lawftl business whilst 
traveling or sojourning in other States than those in which 
they reside. 

LAND FUND TO ILLINOIS. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois, introduced a bill 
authorizing the payment of the two per centum 
land fund, to which the State of Illinois is entitled 
for railroad purposes, to said State; which was 
read a first and second time, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF NATURALIZATION LAWS. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois, also introduced a bill 
to amend the naturalization laws of the United 


| States; which was read a first and second time, 


and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS OF TERRITORIES. 
Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois, also introduced a 
bill granting to the people of the several organized 
Territories of the United States the right to pro- 
vide, through their respective Legislatures, for 
the appointment or election of their Governors, 


judges, and all other territorial officers, in such | 


mode or manneras such Legislatures may de- 


terming wiih was read a firstand second time, | 


red to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
ELECTION OF POSTMASTERS. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois, also introduced a 
bill to provide for the election of deputy post- 


and re 


masters by the people; which was read a first and 
second time, and referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. oe a aide 


CHARLES N. PINE, 


Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois, introduced’ the: fol- 
lowing. resolution; which was read, and referred 
to the Committee on Territories: ee 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be; and 
hereby is, respectfully requested to transmit to this House, 
at the earliest possible period consistent with bis. other of- 
ficial duties, a statement showing the several amounts paid 
to Charles N. Pine, late United States anarshal for the 
northern judicial district of the State of IHinòis, specifying 
the amount of each payment, and what the same was for ; 
whether the jurors of said district court have at all tinies 
when discharged, been paid off in money or certificates of 
service ; and if not in money, the reason for not so paying 


-them ; and what is the present state of the accounts of the 


said Pine, showing particularly inthis connection, whether 
he was at any time, or is now, in arrears to the Govern- 
ment, or a defaulter thereto, and if so, in what amount, 
aud when said defaleation first occurred; and whether the 
amount thereof has heen. paid to the Government by the 
securities of the said Pine, and if not, the reason therefor, 
and whether they have been sued for the same. That the 
said Secretary of the Interior be also requested to commu- 
nicate tothis House, the several sums of money paid to the 
United States district attorney for the northern district of 
the State of Illinois, since the date of his appointment.for 
his services, or alleged services, as such attorney, speci- 
fying particularly the amount of each item of payment, and 
what the same was for. 


REMOVAL OF ILLINOIS POSTMASTERS. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois, also offered the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be, and hereby 
is, respectfully requested to communicate to this House 
copies of all papers and letters now on file in his Depari- 
ment, pertaining to the removal of Austin Brooks, Jate post- 
master at Quincy, Hlinois, and the appointment of William 
H. Carlin to said office; also copies of all letters and papers 
on file in his office, having reference to the removal of John 
J. Smith, late postmaster at Mount Sterling, Uiinois, and 
the appointment of the present incumbent to said office; 
also copies of all tetters and papers on file fa his office per- 
taining to the removal of Jacob Parsons, late postmaster at ” 
Griggsville, Hlinois, and the appointment of Robert Allen 
to said office; also copies of all letters and papers on fife 
pertaining to the removal of John Johnson, lute postmaster 
at Coatsburg, Illinois, and Robert Moore, late postmaster at 
La Prairie or Pitnam, Wlinois, together with the reasons for 
each of said removals, and copies of all letters and papers 
on file recommending any person or persons as mail agent 
on the Quincy and Tolcdo railroad, in place. of Joseph H. 
Sherrard; also copies of all papers and ietters on file in his 
office recommending D. Martin for the appointment as post- 
master at Blandinsville, Illinois ; also copies of all letters 
and papers on file in his office recommending the removal 
of William Price in February, 1858, and. the appointment 
of isaac Cook for postmaster at Chicago, Hlinois, as his suc- 
cessor, and asking for said Cook’s removal from said office, 
together with copies of all letters, papers, evidence, reports 
of special or secret agents, and all other matters or things 
pertaining to, or going to show the ‘manner in which, said 
Cook has conducted said office, together with copies of such 
evidence as may be on file in the Post Office Department, 
if there is any such, showing whether or not said Cook was 
a public defaulter to the Government of the United States 
at the time of his appointment, and if so, the date and 
amount of said defalcation, and whether he has since 
proved a public defaulter, and if so, the date and amount of 
said defalcation, and whether he bas changed or altered 
postage stamps on foreign letters, or charged improper post- 
age on them, and if so, to what amount, or been guilty of 
any other misfeasance in office, and if so, what, and the 
evidence of the same obtained upon or by special investi- 
gation or otherwise. s 


Mr. PHELPS. Unless the resolution goes to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
I shall object. i 

Mr. MORRIS, of Hlinois. I reckon the gen- 
tleman cannot take the floor from me. 

Mr. PHELPS. Debate is not in order. 

The SPEAKER. No debate is in order. The 
question is on the reference of the resolution, 

Mr. REAGAN. I desire to ask a question of 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PHELPS. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. REAGAN. I do not want to debate. 

Mr. PHELPS. The motion is to refer the res- 
olution to the Committee on the Post Office and 


i Post Roads. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. 
word 
Mr. RUST. I object, as debate is not im order. 
Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. # merely want to 
say that I am willing the resolution should go to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
Gentlemen seem to think that we have no busi- 
ness to call for information with regard to the con- 


I want to saya 


' duct of public functionaries; but that is a busi- 


ness which I intend to pursue. 
Mr. PHELPS. I object to debate. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois 


i is out of order. 


Mr. MORRIS, of illinois. Let gentlemen call 


. 
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it by what name they please. I ask for informa- 
tion in regard to the removals, appointments, and 
` defaleations of public officials. : 
The resolution was referred to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. | 


' BANKING HOUSES IN THE DISTRICT. 


„Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois, also offered the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was read, considered, 
and agreed to: ` : 


Resolied, That, the- Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire inte.and report to this House by what 
authority the several. banking houses and certain insurance 
companies are engaged ina banking and brokergge busi- 
ness.in the District of Columbia; and whether any addi- 
tional law is necessary tor their regulation or suppression. 


ABOLITION OF ARMORIES AND NAVY-YARDS. ~ 
Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois, also offered the fol- 


lowing resolution: i . 
Resolved, That a select committee of five be appointed 
to inquire into and report to the House, whether, in their 
opinion, it will be proper'to abolish the armories and navy- 
yards of the United States, subject to proper safeguards and 
restrictions, and leave the construction and repair of our 
vessels and the manufacture of cannon, fire-arms, and other 
instruments or weapons of defense, to private enterprise. 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the resolution be 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr.SHERMAN.. Asit refers to navy-yards, 
I move that it be referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Navy Department. 

Mr. FLORENCE. In my judgment, the res- 
olution has nothing to do with that committee. I 
think it had better go to the Committee on Nava! 
Affairs. That is the natural direction of the res- 
olution. It should go there, if it goes anywhere. 

The resolution contemplates two purposes. I 
propose a division of the question. Let the matter 
of the abolition of the armorics go to the Com- 

> mittee on Military Affairs, and that of the aboli- 
tion of the navy-yards to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 3 

Mr. CURTIS. It refers to armories; and I 

trust it will be referred to the Committee on Mñ- 


itary Affairs. 
Mr. FLORENCE. - [hope the question will be 
divided. Let as much of it as refers to the abo- 


lition of navy-yards be referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, and as much of it as refers to 
the abolition of armories be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. à 

The resolution was 8o referred, 


COLONEL WILLIAM GATES. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH introduced a bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to settle the 
accounts of Colonel William Gates; which was 
read a first and second time, and referred to the 
Committce on Military Affairs. 7 
JOHN DIXON. 


Mr. FARNSWORTH also introduced a bill 


granting a land warrant of one hundred and sixty | 
acres of land to John Dixon, of Dixon’s Ferry, | 


Hinois; which was read a first and second time. 
Mr. FARNSWORTH moved its reference to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Mr, LOVEJOY. 
Committee on Public Lands. : 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. Well, let it take that 


reference, Tam not particular. 


The bill was referred to the Committee on Pub- | 


lic Lands. eb 
r HARBOR AT CHICAGO. 


Mr. FARNSWORTH also introduced a bill 
making au appropriation to protect and repair the 


harbor at Chicago, Ilinois; which was read a first | 


and second time 


s and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. son 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Mr. FARNSWORTH also introduced a bill to 
providg for the transporation of the mails and all 
other Governmegt service, by railroad, from the 
Atlantic States to the Pacific; which was read a 
first and second time. i 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
the bill referred to a seleetcommittee. 
in the House yesterday; but] understand that the 
subject was presented to the House, and that it 
was determined by the Chair thata motion tore- 


fer a bill ofthis kind to a select committee was in | 


order, 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that it be referred to 


the Committee on Military Affairs. That is the ii'r 


It should be referred to the | 


I would like to have | 
Iwas not | 


i 
i 
| 


| 
i 
i 
i 


į 


{second time, and referred to the Committce on H 


| bill making appropriations for the improvement of 


i duced a bill for the relief of the jegal representa- | 


tand second ime, and referred to the Committee 


lore 
į provision by faw ought to be made tov 


j Saim of other Governments of the right to enforce agains 
; Such citizens the obligations of a prior and different allc- j! 
į giance. 


direction which was given to the other bills on the || 
same subject, introduced yesterday. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. [If it.is not to be re- 
ferred to a select committee, I prefer its reference 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, as it contemplates providing for carrying 
the mails. t : 

The bill was referred to. the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 


ANNEXATION OF THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


Mr. FARNSWORTH submitted the following 
resolution; which was read, and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Affairs be re- 
quested to inquire into the expediency of setting on foot 
measures for acquiring the Canadas, and all the other ter- 
ritory known as British North America, and that they re- 
port by bill or otherwise. 


4 
{ 
PROGRESS OF THE USEFUL ARTS. | 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois, introduced a bill 
in addition to.‘* An act to promote the progress of || 
the usefularts;’’ which was read a firstand second 
time, and referred to the Committee on Patents. 

DEFALCATIONS IN ILLINOIS. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois, submitted the 

following resolution; which was read, considered, 


and agreed to: i 


s 
Resolved, That the Sceretary of the Treasury be directed 
to inform this House whether. or not there be any defalca- 
tion of the collectors of customs in the State of [llinois in 
the payment over of Government moneys by them col- 
lected, and if so, to state the names of such officers, and | 
the amount of such defaleation. 


JOSEPH W. HILTON. | 


Mr. FOUKE introduced a bill for the relief of || 
Joseph W. Hilton; which was read a first and || 


{ 


the Post Office and Post Roads. 
IMPROVEMENT OF ITARBORS AND RIVERS. i 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of INinois, introduced a 


certain harbors and rivers; which was read a first 
and second time, and referred to thè Committee 
on Commerce. 

STEAMBOAT PASSENGER BILL. | 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Hlinois, also intro- | 


duced a bill farther to provide for the safety of | 
passengers in vessels propelled in whole or in part ! 
y steam; which was read a first and second time, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. ` i 
REPRESENTATIVES OF D. G. BATES. | 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois, also intro- | 


i 
i 
i 
| 


tüves of David G. Bates; which was read a first 
if 
|i 


of Claims, 
DUTY ON LEAD. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois, submitted the 
following resolution; which was read, considered, 
and agreed to: i 

Resoived, That the Committee of Ways and Means be | 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of reporting a bill |! 
imposing a duty on lead of three cents per pound. : 


ji 
RIGHTS OF CITIZENSHIP. i 


Mr. McCLERNAND submitted the follow 
ing resolution; which was read, considered, and 
agreed to: i 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be. di- | 
rected to inquire if any and what further legislation by Con- | 
gress may be proper to define what acts shall or shall not | 
work cxpatiation or severance of allegiance of ‘ 
the United States ; and also whether provision by law ought 
to be made for reinvesting with citizenship such pe 
born in the United States as may have assumed alle; 
itizenship to any forcign Govcrument : andalso whether 


i 
i 
| 
t 


aj 
} i cate the exemp- ii 
tion of naturalized citizens of the United States from the 


i 
JUDICIAL DISTRICT IN ILLINOIS. i 
Mr. McCLERNAND introduced a bill to at- i 

i 


tach the counties of Peoria, Woodford, Living- || 
ston, Iroquois, and Marshall, in the State of HB- |) 
nois, to the southern judicial district in said State; 
which was read a first and second time, and re- 


ferred to the Committee on the J udiciary gy 
ACQUISITION OF CUBA. ` 

| 

Mr. McCLERNAND. | 
resolution: | 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represontatives, | 
bat it is the deliberate sense of Congress that the Island ii 


| 
j 
| 


| 
s | 
I offer the folowing | 


i rive 


of Cuba ought to be acquired and incorporated within the 
jurisdiction of the United States, if the same can be doue 
on terms honorable and satisfactory to the Governments of 
Spain and the United States. 

I should like to have a vote upon that resolu- 
tion. . 

Mr. SHERMAN. I méve that the resolution 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EX-MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 


Mr. McCLERNAND. I offer the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That this House deprecates the example which 
has of late years obtained by the practice of the subordinate 
officers of this House of appointing ex-members of Com- 
gress to inferior places within their gilt, as derogatory to 
the dignity of the House, and calculated to impair its influ- 
ence With the country. 

Mr. CURTIS.. I move that that resolution be 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LAND CLAIMS IN MISSOURI. 
Mr. NOELL introduced a bill to confiym cer- 
tain private land claims in the State of Missouri; 


which was read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Private Land Claims 


LAND GRANT. 
Mr. NOELL also introduced a bill to grant cer- 
tain public lands to the State of Missouri: which 


was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 


NEW ARMORY. 
Mr. NOELL also introduced a bill to establish 
a national armory west of the Mississippi river; 
which was read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


HARBOR OF CAPE GIRARDEAU. 


Mr. NOELL also introduced a bill authorizing 
an examination-and survey of the harbor of Cape 
Girardeau, in the State of Missouri; which was 
read a first and second time, and referred to the 


| Committee on Naval Affairs. 


RAILROAD GRANTS. 
Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri, introduced a bill to 
authorize and aid in the construction of a railroad 
from the Missouri river to the forks of the Platte 


| viver; which was read a first and second time, 


and referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri, also introduced a 
bill granting to the Territory of Kansasa portion 
of the public lands, to aid in the construction of 
a railroad from the town of Elwood to the town 


|; of Maryville, in said Territory: which was read 


a first and second time, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. ° 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE UPPER MISSOURI. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri, also introduced a 
bil for the improvement of the Upper Missouri 
which was read a first and second time, 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri, moved to refer the 
bill to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think that bill ought to go to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. No, sir. The Com- 


4 mittee on Military Affairs is the proper commit- 


tee. 
The bill was referred to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 
SEMI-WEEKLY MAIL TO CALIFORNTA,. 
Mr. CRAIG, of A 


ssouri, submitted the fol- 


: lowing resolution: which, by unanimous consent, 


was coasidered, and agreed: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of es- 
tablishing a semi-weekly mail from St. Joscph, Missouri, 
via Forts Kearny and Laramie, Salt Lake City, and Pla- 
cerville, to Sacramento City, California, through insixtcen 
days; with leave to report by biR, or otherwise. 


DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 
Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri, also introduced a 


| joint resolution reviving the act entitled “ An Act 


reducing the duties on imports, and for other pur- 
ig 2 > 

poses,” approved July 30, 1846; which was read 

a first and second time, and referred to the Com- 

mittee of Ways and Means, 


MRS. FERGUSON SMITH. 


Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri, also introduced a bill 
for the relief of Mrs. Ferguson Smith; which was 


read a first and second time, and referred to the 
Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. 


CONSOLIDATED LAND OFFICES.. 


. Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, introduced a bill 
making a further provision in relation to consol- 
idated land offices; which was read a first and 
second time, and referred-to the Committee on 
Public Lands. , ; ` 


SUBLETTE CUT-OFF MASSACRE. 


Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, also introduced a 
bill for the relief of the survivors of the Sublette 
Cut-off massacre, on the 24th of July, 1859, for 
the loss of property sustained by them at the 
time, and for the payment to certain persons of 
the expenses incurred by them in sending those 
who were survivors to their homes in Missouri; 
which was read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


BENTON’S ABRIDGEMENT. 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, submitted the fol- 


lowing resolution; which was, by unanimous con- 
sent, considered and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Library be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of providing a suf- 
ficient number of the Abridgement of the Debates of Con- 
gress, by Thomas H. Renton, to supply each member and 
Delegate of the House with one copy of said work, to be 
returned by them to the Librarian of the House, at the 
close of the session, in the same manner as the Statutes at 
Large now are. 


POST ROUTE IN MISSOURI. 


_ Mr. PHELPS submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which, by unanimous consent, was consid- 
ered and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads is hereby instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of establishing a post route from Ozark, Missouri, 
to Batesviile Creck, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A MILITARY POST. 
Mr. PHELPS also introduced a bill making an 
appropriation for the establishment of a military 
post; which was read a first.and second time, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


CALIFORNIA TELEGRAPH. 


Mr. PHELPS also introduced a bill to facili- 
tate communication between the valley of the 
Mississippi river and San Francisco by electric 
telegraph; which was read a first and second time, 
and referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 


OSAGE HOSTILITIES. 


Mr. PHELPS also introduced a bill to pay to 
the State of Missouri the amount expended by 
said State in repelling the invasion of the Osage 
Indians; which was read a first and second time, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


KANSAS RAILROAD GRANT. 
Mr. WOODSON introduced a bill granting 


lands to the Territory of Kansas in alternate sec- 
tions, to aid in the construction of railroads 
therein named, and for other purposes; which was 
read a first and second time, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 


REMOVAL OF THE ST. LOUIS ARSENAL. 


Mr. BARRETT introduced a bill to remove the 
United States arsenal from the city of St. Louis, 
and to establish the same, together with a national 
armory, at Jefferson Barracks; which was reada 
first and second time, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

ST. LOUIS ASSAY OFFICE. 


Mr. BARRETT also introduced a bill to estab- 
lish an assay office in St. Louis, State of Missouri; 
which was read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee of Ways and Means. 


ADOLPHE REINARD. 


"Mr. BARRETT also introduced a bill for the 
relief of Adolphe Reinard, of St. Louis, Missouri; 
which was read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee of Claims. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Do I understand 
that all these bills are ordered to be printed? 
The SPEAKER. No bills are ordered to be 
printed, unless there is a special order to that 
effect. 
ST. LOUIS CUSTOM-HOUSE, ETC. 


Mr. BARRETT submitted the following reso- 
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lution; which, by unanimous consent, was-con- 
sidered and agreed to: 

_ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, instructed to communicate to this House the 
amount of money now duc for the completion, fitting up, 
and furnishing the St. Louis custom-house, and for which 
what furthcr appropriation is necessary. 


UNITED STATES COURTS IN ARKANSAS. 


Mr. RUST introduced a bill concerhing the 
courts of the United States in the district of Ar- 
kansas; which was read a first and second time 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. i 


RED RIVER RAFT. 


Mr. RUST also introduced a joint resolution 
giving the assent of Congress to certain acts 
passed by the Legislatures of the States of Lou- 
isiana and Arkansas in relation to the Red river ! 
raft, &c.; which was read a first and second time i 
by its title. 

Mr. RUST. As I believe the incorporators in 
those acts propose to construct a canal from above 
to below that Red river raft, I move that the bill 
be referred to the Committee on Roads and Ca- 
nals. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INDIAN INTERCOURSE LAW. 
Mr. HINDMAN introduced the following res- 


olution; which was read, considered, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Committce on Indian Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of so amending the į 
Jaw regulating intercourse with the Indian tribes as to allow 
the transportation of vinous and spiritous liquors through 
the Indian country. 
LANDS FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


Mr. HINDMAN also introduced the follow- 
ing resolution; which was read, considered, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of granting to the 
State of Arkansas, for educational purposes, the United 
States arsenal and grounds at Little Rock, and also so much 
of the military reserve at Fort Smith as may not be neces- i| 
sary for the military uses of the Governmint. 


REDUCTION OF THE PRICE OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. HINDMAN also introduced the following 
resolution; which wasrcad, considered, andagreed 
to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on. Publie Lands be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of reducing to twen- 
ty-five cents per acre, in favor of actual settlers, the price of 
the Jands of the United States that have becu offered for 
sale over ten years, 


RAILROAD RESERVES. 
Mr. HINDMAN also introduced the following 


resolution; which wasread, considered, and agreed 
to: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of confirming to 
actual settlers, at the graduated price, land entries made by 
them in good faith for actual settlement, or for the use or 
adjoining farms within railroad surveys. 


BUILDINGS FOR COURT-HOUSE, ETC. 


Mr. HINDMAN also introduced the follow- 
ing resolution; which was read, considered, and | 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee be instructed to | 
inquire into the expediency of making an appropriation for | 
the construction of suitable buildings for the use of the : 
courts of the United States, the post office, and other pub- 
lic offices, at Little Rock, Arkansas. 


UNIVERSITY LANDS IN MICHIGAN. 
Mr. LEACH, of Michigan, introduced a bill! 


authorizing the government of the State of Mich- | 
igan to sclcet certain university lands duc said 
State, under an act entitled ‘ An act concerning a 
seminary of learning in the Territory of Mich- 
igan,” approved May 20, 1826; which was read 
a first and second time by its title, and referred to | 
the Committee on Public Lands. 
LIGHT-I0CSE AT MANISTEE RIVER. 

Mr. LEACH, of Michigan, also introduced a į 
bill making‘an gppropriation for the construction 
of a Jight-house at the mouth of Manistee river, 
in the State of Michigan: which was read a first 
and second time by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

WEST MARQUETTE LIGHT-HOTSE. 

Mr. LEACH, of Michigan, also introduced a 

bill making an appropriation for the construction 


of a light-house at West Marquette, in the State | 
of Michigan; which was read a first and second 


time by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


IMPROVEMENT OF SAGINAW RIVER. 


Mr. LEACH, of Michigan, also introduced, a 
bill making an appropriation for the improvement 
of the Saginaw river, in the State of Michigans 
which was read a first and second time by its 


title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce, 


HARBOR OF MARQUETTE. 


Mr. LEACH, of Michigan, also introduced a. 


bill making an appropriation for the improvement 
of the harbor at Marquette, Michigan; which was 
read a first and second time by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


LIGUT-IIOUSE NEAR JAUARS CITY, MICHIGAN. 

_Mr. LEACH, of Michigan, also introduced a 
bill making an appropriation for the construction 
of alight-house at or near Jauars City, in the 
State of Michigan; which was read a first and 


second time by its tille,and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ONTONAGON HARBOR. 


Mr. LEACH, of Michigan, also introduced a - 


bill making an appropriation for the improvement 
of the harbor at Ontonagon, in the State of Mich- 
igan; which was read a first and second time by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. A 
MARINE HOSPITAL IN FLORIDA, 


Mr. HAWKINS introduced a bill for the erec- 
tion of a marine hospital at Appalachicola, Flor- 
ida; which was read a first and second time, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


COURT-IIOUSE AT APPALACIIICOLA, FLORIDA. 


Mr. HAWKINS also introduced a bill for the 
erection of a custom-house, court-house, and post 
office, at Appalachicola, Florida; which was read 
a first and second time by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


REGIMENT OF MOUNTED VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. REAGAN introduced a bill making ap- 
propriations for the support of the regiment of 
mounted volunteers, which the President of the 
United States is authorized to receive into the ser- 
vice of the United States for the defense and pro- 
tection of the fronticr of the State of Texas, by 
the act of Congress of April 7, 1859; which was 
read a first and second time by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF MONEYS TO TEXAS. 


Mr. REAGAN also introduced.a bill making 
an appropriation to reimburse the State of Texas 
for moneys heretofore paid out by that State to 
secure the defense and protection of its frontier; 
which was read a first and second time by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PORT OF ENTRY AT SABINE, TEXAS. 


Mr. REAGAN also introduced a bill to estab- 
lish a port of entry at Sabine Pass, in the State of 
Texas; which was read a first and second time, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


IMPROVEMENT AT SABINE BAY. 
Mr. REAGAN also introduced a bill for deep- 


ening and improving the channel on the barat the 
entrance of Sabine Bay, and for improving the 
port at Sabine Pass, in the State of Texas; which 
was read_a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN TEXAS, 


Mr. REAGAN also introduced a bill to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act to divide the State of Texas 
into two judicial districts; which was read a first 
and second time, and referred to the Committee on 


| the Judiciary. 


DIRECT TAXATION. 
Mr. HAMILTON introduced the following res- 


olution: 

Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of repealing the 
existing revenue laws, and of providing for the support of 
the Governinent by direct taxation; and that they report by 
bill or otherwise. ; 

The SPEAKER. The resolution: will be con~- 
sidered as agreed to, if there be no objection. 

Mr. GROW. No, sir; I move that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee of Ways and Means. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chait will staté, that 


* where resolutionsare introduced, if no objection is 


> 


made, they will be considered as passed. Each 
resolution.must be objected to separately. 

Mr, GROW. I think the Chair misapprehends 
the. resolution under which we are acting. The 
special order provides that all bills and resolutions 
shall be referred, unless general consent be given 
to other disposition of them. If gentlemen want 
to put them upon their passage they must give 
notice of their wish, and a single objection will 
prevent stich disposal ofthem. The special order 
particularly directs that they shall be referred. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee 
of Ways and Means. © 


COLLECTION DISTRICTS IN TEXAS. 


Mr. HAMILTON alsointroducedabill to create 
certain collection districts in the State of Texas; 
which was read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

NAVY-YARDS. 

Mr. CURTIS. At the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio, {Mr. Suzrmay,] I ask leave to 
introduce a billin regard to nay verde T ask the 
Clerk to read the title from the book I send to 
him. 

The Clerk read the following from the printed 
Journal of the House: 

“A bill regulating navy-yards, and for other purposes.” 


The SPEAKER. The Chair would suggest to 
the gentleman from Iowa that he cannot report a 
bill from the Journal. 

Mr. CURTIS. I want the bill referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The SPEAKER, But the gentleman has sent 
“up no bill. 

Mr. FLORENCE. And no notice of such a 
bill has been given, as required by the rules. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I willfurnish a printed bill 
in-five minutes; and there will be no objection. 

Mr, FLORENCE. I only want it all right. 

Mr. PHELPS. The Legislature of New York, 
I believe, has adopted a rule, or has countenanced 
the practice, of introducing bills by sending ina 
blank paper indorsed with the title of a bill, and 
allowing the bill to be inserted afterwards. This 
is approaching very near that practice, and I hope 
it will not be allowed. 

The SPEAKER. There is no bill presented. 

Mr. FLORENCE. The gentleman can intro- 
duce the bill some other day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I sceno objection to a reference 
of the book and all. (Laughter.] 


RETIRING SUPERANNUATED OFFICERS. 


Mr. CURTIS introduced a bill for retiring 
superannuated officers of the Army; which was 
read a first and second time, and referred to the 

Committee on Military Affairs. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Mr. CURTIS also introduced a bill to secure 
the construction of a Pacific railroad; which was 
read a first and second time, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


LANDS TO ACTUAL SETTLERS. 


Mr. CURTIS also introduced a bill to stop the 
sale of all the public lands except to actual set- 
tlers, and extending for six years the time of pay- 
ment by preémptors; which was read a first and 
second time, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

PREEMPTION. 


Mr. CURTIS also introduced a bill granting 
preémptions to settlers in the regions of the Rocky 
Mountain gold mines; which was read a first and 
second time, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

DESKS IN THE HALL. 

Mr. CURTIS also introduced th 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the Doorkecper be instructed to remove 
from the floor of the Hall all the desks. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask to pat that resolution | 
upon its passage. | 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. í object. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. 1 hope it will be put upon its 
passage. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I wish to amend that res- 
olution, by providing for the removal of all the 
benches. f 


e following 


| 
mittee on Publie Lands, to change the bound 


| 


$ 

Mr. CURTIS. We ought have benches alone, | 
or desks alone; not both. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from fowa 
will move the reference of his resolution or with- 
draw it. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then I move thatit be referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. (Laughter.] | 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. | Is it not always 
in order to ask for the execution of the order of | 
the House ? x 

Mr. HOUSTON. I would suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Towa, that he should refer that reso- 
lution to the Committee of Elections, for then it 
can be reported back at ary moment. The Com- 
mittee of Elections have a right to report at any 
time. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message was here received from the Senate, 
by Assury Dicxiys, their Secretary, informing 
the House that the Senate had passed a joint res- 
olution for the appointment of a committee of 
three, to act in concert with such committee as 
may be appointed upon the part of the House of | 
Representatives, for making suitable arrangements 
for the inauguration of the equestrian statue of 
General Washington, on the 22d of February, and 
that the Senate had appointed upon their part, 
Messrs. Hammonp, Hunter, and Hamu. 

Mr. KEITT. I ask the unanimous consent of 
the House to take up the resolution of the Senate, 
and pass it. i 

Mr. VANDEVER. _I object. 

Mr. KEITT. It will consume but a few mo- 
ments. 

Mr. VANDEVER. I withdraw my objection, 
h the resolution can be acted upon without de- 

ate. 

By unanimous consent, the joint resolution was 
taken from the table, and read. 

Mr. KEITT. I move to fill the blank with 
“ five,” as the number of the committee upon the | 
part of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was then agreed to. 


The SPEAKER subsequently appointed, as 
such committee upon the part of the House, || 
Messrs. Keirr, Train, GARNETT, Aprarn, and 
WEBSTER. 


PREEMPTION TO A RAILROAD. 


Mr. VANDEVER introduced a bill granting | 
‘a preémption to the State of Iowa, to aid in the 
construction of the Macgregor, Saint Peters, and 
Missouri river railroad; which was read a first 


and second time, and referred to the Committee | 
on Public Lands. 


F RAILROAD GRANT. i 


Mr. VANDEVER also introduced a bill mak- | 
ing a grant of land to the State of Iowa, in alter- | 
nate sections, to aid in the construction of a rail- | 
road in said State; which was read a first and 


second time, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 


“BOUNDARIES OF IOWA. 


Mr. VANDEVER also introduced a bill to ex- 
tend the northern and western boundaries of the 
State of Iowa to the Missouri river; which was il 
read a first and second time, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 


D. R. CROCKER. 


Mr. VANDEVER also introduced a bill for 
the relief of D. R. Crocker; which was read a 
first and second time, and referred to the Com- 
mittee of Claims. 


JAMES B. THOMAS. 


Mr. VANDEVER also introduced a bill for 
the relief of James B. Thomas; which was read 
a first and second time, and referred to the Com- 
mittee of Claims. 


IOWA ROUNDARIES——CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 
Mr. GROW. The bill just referred to the Com- 
y ar 
lines of the State of Jowa, has nothing in i 
world to do with the business of that committee. | 
I move that the reference be reconsidered, and 
that the bill be referred to the Committee on Ter- 


ritories. 


Mr. VANDEVER. I have no objection to 
that reference. ’ 

The bill was referred to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories. 

REGULATION OF NAVY-YARDS. 

Mr. CURTIS introduced a bill to regulate navy- 
yards, and for other purposes; which was read a 
first and second time, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 


SWAMP AND OVERFLOWED LANDS, 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin, introduced 
a bill authorizing the State of Wisconsin to- select 
swamp and overflowed lands within said State; 
which was read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


SALE OF PUBLIC LANDS IN WISCONSIN. 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin, also intro- 


duced a bill authorizing the proper accounting 
officers of the United States Treasury to auditand 
pay over to the State of Wisconsin five per cent. 
of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
within the said State; which was read a first and 
second time, and referred to the Committee on 
Publie Lands. 
ANSON DART. 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin, also intro- 
duced a bill for the relief of Anson Dart; which 
was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


HARBOR AT KENOSHA. 

Mr. POTTER introduced a bill making an ap- 
propriation for the protection and preservation of 
the harborat Kenosha, on Lake Michigan; which 
was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


HARBOR AT RACINE. 


Mr. POTTER also introduced a bill making 
appiopnonon for the protection and preservation 
ofthe harbor at Racine, on Lake Michigan; which 
was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


HARBOR AT MILWAUKEE. 


Mr. POTTER also introduced a bill making 
an appropriation for the protection and preserva- 
tion of the harbor at Milwaukee, on Lake Michi- 


| gan; which was read a first and second time, and 


referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

Mr. SCOTT introduced a bill to establish a 
communication by railroad and telegraph between 
the Atlantic States and California, and for other 
purposes; which was reada first and second time. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move its reference to the 


| Committee on Military Affairs, 


Mr. SCOTT. Ihave the floor. I move that 
the bill be referred toa select committee of fifteen. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that it be referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The question was taken on Mr. Curtis's mo- 
tion, and it was agreed to. 


CHARLES M’CORMICK. 


Mr. SCOTT presented the memorial of Charles 
McCormick, assistant surgeon of the United States 
Army, asking to be allowed commissions on cer- 
tain moneys disbursed by him at New Orleans 


| during the Mexican war; which was referred to 


the Committee on Military Affairs. 
MFARLAND AND DOWNING. 


Mr. SCOTT also presented the petition of Me- 
Farland & Downing, praying that the amount dne 


| them, for rent of their house in Los Angeles, 


California, occupied by the United States court 
from the 27th of October, 1854, to 5th of August, 
1856, under contracts with the United States mar- 
shal of that district, be paid; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


STEAMBOAT INSPECTIONS ON THE PACIFIC. 
Mr, BURCH offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce 
structed to inquire into the necessity and propriety of ere- 
ating on the Pacifie coast, including California and Oregon, 
a steamboat and steam-boiler inspection distr howitha 
superintendency at San Franciseo, and ins Ors at the 
city of San Francisco, California and Porthind, iu Oregon, 

Mr. STOUT. I suggest an amendment to the 

entleman from California. It is to insert also the 
Territory of Washington, 


be in- 


1860. 
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Mr. BURCH. Ihave no objection» 
The modification was made; and the resolution 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


PORTS OF ENTRY AND DELIVERY IN CALIFORNIA. 
Mr. BURCH also offered the following reso- 


lution; which was read, considered, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce bejnstructed 
to inquire into the expediency and necessity of creating on 
the California coast a northern district for the collection ot 
customs, and the propriety of making Eureka, Humboldt 
bay, a port òf entry, and the ports of Trinidad and Crescent 
city, ports of delivery, within said district. 


PORTS ON THE PACIFIC. 


Mr. BURCH also introduced the following 
resolution; which was read, considered, and agreed 
to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instruct- 
ed to inquire into the necessity for the construction of 
breakwaters at, and otherwise improving the ports of Trin- 
idad and Crescent city, in the State of California; also, into 
the necessity for the erection of light-houses, beacons, 
lights, and fog-bells, at appropriate and needful points along 
the Pacific coast, from San Francisco bay to Portland. 


INDIAN HOSTILITIES IN CALIFORNIA. 


_ Mr. BURCH submitted the following resolu- 
tions; which were read and referred tothe Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 


Resolved, That the Military Committee be instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of reimbursing the citizens of 
the State of California, for services rendered and supplies 
furnished in the suppression of Indian hostilities; as also, 
for spoliations by Indians prior to the year 1858. 

Resolved, That the Military Committee be instructed to 
report a bill repaying to the State of California the sum or 
$02,021 85, being the amount appropriated and expended 

rom the treasury of said State by the act of April 16, 1859, 
for the suppression of Indian hostilities in 1858-59, in the 
counties of Humboldt and Klamath. 


MAIL SERVICE TO CALIFORNIA. 


.. Mr. BURCH submitted the following resolu- 
lution; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency and 
necessity of placing semi-weekly mail service on the mail 
route via Salt Lake city, by St. Joseph, Missouri, to Placer- 
ville, California. 


LAND GRANT TO CALIFORNIA. 

Mr. BURCH introduced a bill a bill granting to 
the State of California public lands within the 
limits of said State, to aid in the construction of 
railroads therein; which was read a first and see- 
ond time, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

Mr. BURCH also presented concurrent resolu- 
tions of the Legislaturé of the State of California, 
asking a donation of land for railroad purposes; 
which received the same reference. 


EQUALIZATION OF POSTAGE. 


Mr. BURCH also introduced a bill to equalize 
the rates of postage; which was read a first and 
second time, and referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

RICHARD CHENERY. 

Mr. BURCH also introduced a bill for the re- 
lief of Richard Chenery; which was read a first 
and second time, and referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

TOWN OF UNION, CALIFORNIA. 

Mr. BURCH also introduced a bill to author- 

ize the trustees of the town of Union, in the State 


of California, to enter the town site of said town; | 


which was read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Mr. BURCH. I now desire to present the me- 
morial of the Pacific railroad convention, and a 
bill drawn in accordance with that memorial. It 
will be remembered by the House that I proposed, 
the other day, to have it referred to a select com- 
mittee of nine; and I hope that it will be so re- 
ferred at this time. 

Mr. CURTIS.- I rise to a point of order. De- 
bate is out of order. 

Mr. BURCH. I believe the Speaker has de- 
cided that a motion to refer a bill to a select com- 
mittee is in order, under this resolution. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. Stanton in 
the chair.) Debate is not in order. 

Mr. BURCH. Iam not debating. A 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
from Iowa has raised the point of order. 

Mr. CURTIS. The matter is not debatable. 


I move that the bill be referred to the Committee 
of Military Affairs. 7 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The billhas not 
yet been presented. 

Mr. BURCH. I hope that, if the bill is not to 
be referred to a select committec, the gentleman 
from Iowa will do me the courtesy to allow me 
to select the standing committee which shall have 
charge of it. 1 now introduce the bill. 

The bill for the purpose of aiding in the con- 
struction of a line of railroad across that portion 
of the public domain lying between the Missis- 
sippi river and the eastern boundary of the State 
of California, was read a firstand second time. 

Mr. BURCH. Now, if the gentleman from 
Iowa objects to my making the motion to refer 
the bill to a special committec 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not object. 
right to do so. 

Mr. BURCH. But I understand that he in- 
tends to move to refer the bill to a standing com- 
mittee, 

Mr. CURTIS. I have made the same motion 
whieh I have now made in regard to all similar 

ills. 

Mr. BURCH. I wish to know what motion 
the gentleman intends to submit? * 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I would ask 
the gentleman from California if this memorial 
represents the views of the convention held at San 
Francisco ? 

Mr. BURCH. It does, sir; and the bill which 
I present is in accordance with that memorial. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Hiinois. Itis? 

Mr. BURCH. As I stated a few days ago, it 
emanates from representatives of two States and 
one Territory upon the Pacific coast. 

Mr. CURTIS. Irise to a question of order. 
I object to discussion, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The subject is 
not debatable, but the gentleman from California 
has a right to move the reference of the bill, and 
no other gentleman can move its reference until 
he has made his motion, and yielded the floor. 

Mr. BURCH. I move, then, that the bill be 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, objection being made upon the other 
side of the’ House to its reference to a special 
committee." 

Mr. COBB. Thope the gentleman will with- 
draw that motion, and allow the bill to go to the 
Committee on Public Lands. I know that it will 
be in the hands of its friends there, and I move 
that it be referred to that committec. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the bill be referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question will 
first be taken on the motion of the gentleman from 
lowa, as an amendment to the motion of the gen- 
Ueman from Alabama. 

Mr. BURCH. The gentleman from Iowa made 
his motion first, and I moved to amend it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
from Iowa‘had not the floor at that time to make 
the motion. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. The gentle- 
man from California, ] understand, presents the 
memorial of the San Francisco convention, and a 
bill drawn up in conformity with that memorial; 
and now he asks that it be referred to a special 
committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is 
not debatable. 

The question was taken on Mr. Curris’s mo- 
tion to refer the bill to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and it was disagreed to. 

The question recurred upon Mr. Coss’s mo- 
tion to refer the bill to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. De I under- 
stand that the gentleman from California has 
moved to refer the bill to a special committee? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No, sir; he moves 
that it be referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let me ask the gentleman 


I have no 


| from California what committee he wishes the bill 


referred to? $ 

Mr. BURCH. I would prefer thatit should go 
to a special committee; but Į have moved that it be 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 3 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then I hope it will be re- 


| ferred to that committee. 


i 
t 


The question was taken on Mr. Cozn’s motion, 
and it was disagreed to. 

The question recurred on Mr. Burcn’s motion, 
that the bill be referred to the Committee on.the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. SCOTT. I want to ask the Chair a ques- 
tion. Is it in order. to refer the bill of my col- 
league, or the bill that I have introduced, or the 
bill that the gentleman from Iowa has introduced, 
to a select committee? ; : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is in order, 
undoubtedly. 

Mr. SCOTT. So far as this matter is con- 
cerned, my recollection may not serve me aright; 
but in the Thirty-Fourth Congress 

The SPEAKER pro ‘tempore. The subject is 
not debatable. It is in order to move the refer- 
ence of the bill to a select committee. 


Mr. SCOTT. I merely asked the question of 
the gentleman. ; 
Mr. BURCH. I will now, if I have it in my 


power, withdraw the motion to refer to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, and 
move to refer it to a select committee of nine. 

Mr. GROW. [rise to a privileged question. 
I voted against the motion to refer the bill to the 
Committee on Military Affairs with thë under- 
standing that it was the wish of the: gentleman 
from California to have it referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the House refused 
to send it to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. ‘move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

The question then recurred on the motion to 
reconsider. 

Mr. SCOTT. My object, I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania—— [Cries of “Order!”? 
“ No debate !”7} 

Mr. GROW. I will say to the gentleman that 
I voted against the motion to refer to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, with the.express under- 
standing that it should go to the Committee on 


i the Post Office and Post Roads. 


Mr. BURCH. I believe my motion to refer to 
a select committee is in order. ` : 

Mr. COBB. I want to refer it to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The first ques- 
tion is on the motion to reconsider, If that fail, 
the question will then recur upon the motion to 
refer to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, unless the gentleman from California in- 
sists on his motion to refer to a select committee. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The question then recurred on referring to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. i 

Mr. BURCH. I move to amend that motion, 
so as torefer it to the Committee on the Post Office 


j and Post Roads. 


Mr. GROW. Now,I desire to know whether 
the gentleman from California wants his bill to go 
to that committee or not? If he does not, I think 
we might as well send it to the. Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

Mr. SCOTT. With the permission of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, I will say that my 
colleague and myself are willing to compromise 
by referring the bill to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, although we should prefer 
to have it go to a select committee. 

Mr. GROW. Iam very willing to accommo- 
date the gentlemen if they prefer to have it go to 
that committee; but if, after we have voted down 
the motion to refer to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, again they propose to withdraw the mo- 
tion, and move to send it to a select committee, I 
hope the House will refer it to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and get rid of it. 

Mr. BURCH. Thegentleman from Pennsyl- 
yaniaasked Ñc a question very courteously, and 
I desire to respond to him, with the permission of 
the House. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I object to debate. 

Mr. BURCH. Iam not debating. I merely 
wish to say a word by way of explanation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Every explana- 
tion is debate. 

Mr. BURCH. I merely wished to say that 
my purpose was to have had this bill referred to 
asclect committee; but I am willing that it shall 
go to the Commiiteg on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, and I will abide by that motion. 
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The bill was referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


s 
Mr. BURCH presented a memorial of the rail- 
‘road convention held in San Francisco in Sep-. 
tember, 1859; which was referred to the Com- | 
mittee on Public Lands. i 


MINNESOTA RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. WINDOM presented joint resolutions of 
the Legislature of the State of Minnesota in favor 
of the passage of a homestead bill; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented joint resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Minnesota in favor of the 
establishment:of a mail route in said State; which 
were referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. ; 

Healso presented joint resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Minnesota asking for an ap- 
propriation for the improvement of the rapids of 
the Minnesota river, near San Francisco; which 
were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


HOMESTEAD BILL. 


Mr. ALDRICH introduced a bill to’ secure 
homesteads to actual settlers on the public do- 
main; which was read a first and second time, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


SWAMP LANDS. 


Mr. ALDRICH also introduced a bill to extend 
the provisions of the act to enable the State of | 
Arkansas and other States to reclaim the swamp 
lands within their limits to Minnesota and Ore- 
gon, and for other purposes; which was read a 
first and second time, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 


MILITARY POST. 


Mr. ALDRICH also introduced a bill author- | 
izing the construction of a military post on or | 
near the Red River of the North, between 479 and 
49° of north latitude; which was read a first and 
second time, and referred to the Committce on 
Military Affairs. 

OREGON LAND GRANT. 


Mr. STOUT introduced a bill to extend the 
time within which the Governor of the State of 
Oregon shall select the lands granted to that State 
in the act for the admission of the State of Oregon; 
which was read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


NEW LAND DISTRICT IN OREGON. 


Mr. STOUT also introduced a bill creating a 
new land district in the State of Oregon; which 
was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 


GOVERNOR STEVENS’S EXPLORATION. 


_ Mr. STOUT submitted the following resolu- | 
tion; which, by unanimous consent, was consid- 
ered and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Printing be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of printing the final report 
of Governor Stevens of the exploration of the northern route 
for a Pacific railroad ; and also inquire into the expediency 
of printing the same number of extra copies as were printed 
of tic other explorations for a Pacific railroad 3 und report by 
bill or otherwise. 


TRI-WEEKLY MAIL. 


Mr. STOUT also introduced the following res- | 
olution; which was read, considered,and referred 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads be requested to inquire into the expedicney of es 
tablishing a ui-weekly maul service, by four-horse coaches, 
from Jacksonville to Portland, in Oregon, and, if deemed 
necessary, to report a bill therefor. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF GENERAL W. S. HARNEY. 


Mr. STOUT also introdu 
olution: 
Resolved, That ts 
ommunicate to this Hous > offici Os y 
Brigadier Genera! W. S aaee e oa r pe 
partent of Oregon, relating to the affairs of that depart- 
Mr. STOUT. I desire that that resolution 
shall be now acted on and adopted. 
Mr. CURTIS. I object; and move that it be |! 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
The motion was agreed to; and the resolution 
was referred accordingly. 


ced the fSowing res- | 


y of War be requested to 


j 


‘naval depot and navy-yard at some poiaton Puget's Sound, 


SAN JUAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. STEVENS, of Washington, introduced 
the following resolution; which was read, consid- 
ered, and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to 
communicate to the House the official correspondence of 
Lieutenant General Winfield Scott and Brigadier General 
W. S. Harney, in reference to the Jsiand of San Juan. 


SEMI-WEEKLY MAIL. 


Mr. STEVENS, of Washington, also intro- 
duced the following resolution; which was read, 
considered, and referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads: 


Resolved, That the Cummittee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
establishing a semi-weekly mail from St. Paul and Lake 
Supcrior to Seattle, on Puget’s Sound, and Vancouver and 
Portland, in Cumberland Valley, the service to be done in 
fifteen days; and to report by bil! or otherwise. 


NAVAL DEPOT IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Washington, also intro- 
duced the following resolution; which was read, 
considered, and referred to the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be in- 
structcg to inquire into the expediency of establishing a 


s 


including Hood’s Canal, Admiralty Inlet, Washington: 
Sound, and the Straitsof San Juan de Fuca; and to report 
by bill or otherwise. 


WAR DEBT OF OREGON AND WASHINGTON. 


Mr. STEVENS, of Washington, also intro- 
duced a bill for the payment of the war expenses 
of the Territories of Oregon and Washington in 
1855-56; which was read a first and second time 
by its title, and referred to the Commitice on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

MILITARY ROAD IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Mr. STEVENS, of Washington, also intro- 
duced a bill for the completion of the military road 
from Fort Benton to Walla Walla; which was read 
a first and second time by its title, and referred to 
the Committce on Military Affairs. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Washington, also intro- 
duced a bill for a superintendent of Infian affairs 
for Washington Territory, and additional Indian 
agents; which was read a first and second time by 


its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL LAND DISTRICT. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Washington, also intro- 
duced a bill to create an additional land district in 
Washington Territory; which was read a first and 
second ume by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Washington, also intro- 
duced a bill making appropriation to supply a 
deficiency in the appropriation for the completion 
of the geological survey of Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territories; which was read a first and 


second time by its title, and referred to the Com- | 
mittee on Public Lands. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS FOR WASHINGTON. 


Mr. STEVENS, of Washington, also intro- 
duced a bill making additional appropriations for 
the erection of the public buildings of Washing- 
ton Territory; which was read a first and second | 
time by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Territories, 

MILITARY ROADS IN WASHINGTON. 
Mr. STEVENS, of Washington, also intro- 


| 


in tbe Tergitory of Washington; which was read 
a first and second time by its tide, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

ACCOUNTS OF CLERKS OF COURTS. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Washington, also intro- | 
duccd a bill authorizing the sctilement of the 
accounts of the clerks of the United States courts 
in Oregon and Washington Territories; which 
was read a first and second time by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EXTENSION OF PREVIOUS ACTS. 
Mr. STEVENS, of Washington, also intro- 


| 
| 
| 


duced a bill for the construction of military roads -i 


titled “Ag act to amend an act to establish the 
Territorial Government of Oregon,” and of “An 
act toestablish the Territorial Government of Min- 
nesota,’”’ to the Territory of Washington; which 
was read a first_and second time by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Territories. 
IMPROVEMENT OF COLUMBIA RIVER. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Washington, also intro- 
duced a bill for the improvement of Columbia 
iriver; which was read a first and second time by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


CHARLES IY. MASON. 


Mr. STEVENS, of Washington, also intro- 
| duced a bill for the relicf of the tegal representa- 
tives of the estate of Charles H. Mason; which 
was read a first and sccond time, and referred to 
the Committee on Territories. 


MILITARY ROADS IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Mr. STEVENS, of Washington, also intro- 
duced a bill for the completion of the military 
roads in the Territory of Washington; which was 
read a first and second time, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


DEFENSE OF PUGET SOUND, ETC. 


Mr. STEVENS, of Washington, also intro- 
duced a bill for the defense of Puget Sound and 
the entrances of the Columbia river; which was 
read a first and second time, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


MOTION TO RECONSIDER. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I rise to a privi- 
leged question. F introduced a bill this morning 
| to amend the act of the 23d of April, 1808, in ref- 
erence to arming the whole body of the militia of - 
the United States. It was referred to the Com- 
| mittee on Military Affairs; but, inasmuch as it 
contains an appropriation, it should have been 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. I therefore desire now to 
enter a motion to reconsider the vote by which 

this reference was made. 


REMOVAL OF DESKS. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. If it is in order, 
I desire to ask that the order of the House, in 
reference tosthe removal of the desks from the 
Hall, shall be enforced, and that the Doorkeeper 
be instructed accordingly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair sup- 
poses that would not be in order, under the reso- 
lution requiring the States and Territories to be 
| called for bills and resolutions. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Assoonas the call 
is completed I shall ask that the order be enforced, 
GOVERNMENT OF ARIZONA. 

Mr. OTERO introduced a bill to provide for a 
temporary government for the Territory of Ari- 
‘zona, and to create the office of surveyer general 
therein; which was read a first and second time, 
and referred to the Committee on Territories, 


TRANSPORTATION OF MAILS. 


Mr. OTERO also introduced a bill to provide 
for the transportation of the letter and paper mails 
from Neosho, Missouri, to Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia; which was read a first and second time, and 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 


CLAIMS FOR INDIAN DEPREDATIONS, 


Mr. OTERO also introduced a bill providing 
for the examination of clains for Indie depre- 
dations in the Territory of New Mexico; which 
was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


CONFIRMATION OF LAND CLAIMS. 

Mr. OTERO aiso introduced a bill to confirm 
certain land claims in the Territory of New Mex- 
ico; which was read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

EL PASO. 

Mr. OTERO also introduced a bill ane xing 
the county of El Paso, in the Stite of Texas, to 
the collection district of Paso del Norte, in the 
Territory of New Mexico; which was read a first 
and second time, and referred to the Committee 
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_ Mr. OTERO also introduced a bill providing 

for a geographical survey of the Territory of New 
«Mexico; which was read a first and second time, 

and referred to the Committee on Territories. 
a CAPITOL BUILDINGS OF NEW MBXICO. 

if, . OTERO also introduced & bill making 

appropriations for the completion of the capitol 
buildings of the Territory of New Mexico; which 
© Was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Comiiittee on Territories. 

PENITENTIARY BUILDINGS OF NEW MEXICO. 


Mr. OTERO also introduced à bill, making ap- 
proptiations for the completion of the penitentiary 
buildings ofthe Territory of New Mexico; whic 
was réad a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on Territories. 

MILITARY ROAD IN NEW MBXICO. 

Mr. OTERO also introducéd a bill to provide 
for the completion of the military road from Fort 
Union to Santa Fé, New Mexico; which was read 
a first and second time; atid referred to the Com- 
mittec on Military Affairs. 

_ BRIDGES ACROSS THE RIÓ GRANDE. 

Mr. OTERO also introdiicéd a bill providing for 
the coristruction of four bridges across the Rio 
Grande, in the Territory of New Mexico: whicli 
was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

TERRITORY OF NEVADA. 

My. OTERO also introduced a bill to organize 
the Territory of Nevada; which was read a first 
and second time, and referred to the Committee 

_ on Territories. 
BLUE MOUNT COLLEGE; KANSAS. 

Mr. PARROTT introduced a bill to enable the 
trustees of Blue Mount College to preéiipt a cér- 
tain quarter section of land; which was read a 
first and second time, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. . 

. NEW LAND DISTRICT IN KANSAS. 

Mr. PARROTT also introduced ä bill to create 
an additional land district in the Territory of Kan- 
sas; which was read a first and second tinie, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

PUBLIC HOSPITAL IN KANSAS. 

Mr. PARROTT also introdiiced a bill mäking 
an appropriation for a public hospital at Fort 
Leavenworth, in Kansas Territoty; which was 
read a first and second time, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs... 

LANDS FOR RAILROADS IN KANSAS. 

Mr. PARROTT also introduced ä bill granting 
lands to the Territory of Kansas, ih alternate sec- 
tions to aid in the constiuction of à railroad there- 
in; which was read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

ADMISSION OF KANSAS. 

Mr. PARROTT also introduced a bill to čo- 
peal an act entitled “f An act to admit the State of 

ansas into the Union; which was read a first 
and second tiie; afid refetred: to the Committee 
on Territories. 

SETTLERS ON MIAMI LANDS. 


Mr. PARROTT also introduced 4 bill to afford | 


relief to settlers on the Miami lands, in Kansas 
Territory; which was read a first and second time, 
arid referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
STATE CONSTITUTION FOR NEBRASKA 
_Mr. ESTABROOK introduced a bill to enable 
the people of the Territory of Nebraska to form 
a constitution. and State government, and for the 
admission of such State into the Union; which 
was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on Territories. 
i ORPHAN ASYLUM. 
Mr. ESTABROOK also presented thë memo- 
„rial of J. F. Tracy and others, asking for a grant 
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| Comrhittee on Indian Affairs. 


of land for thé establishment of an orphan asy- 
lum for the benefit of the Indians in the Tertitory 
of Nebraska; and moved that it be referred to the 


Mr. COBB. I move its réference to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. I think it showld be 
sent to that comitiitice. 

Mr. ESTABROOK. It contemplates the bene- 
fit of the Indian tribes, and should be sent to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr. | 

‘Coz; atid it was not agreed to. 

‘The paper was then referred to the Committee 
on India Affairs, , 

LANDS FOR RAILROADS IN NEBRASKA. 


Mr. ESTABROOK also introduced a bill to 
gtant lands, in the Territory of Nebraska, for the 
construction of certain railroads therem; which 
was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. ; 

Mr. SHERMAN. Is the call completed ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then I move that the rules 
bë siispended, and that the House resolve itself | 
into the Cominittee of tlie Whole oñ the state of 
the Union. 

DISCHARGE OF SHIPS’ CARGOES. 

Mr. ELIOT. Will the gentlenian allow me to 
offer a resolution ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I give way for that purpose 

Mr. ELIOT. Iwas absent from the city yes- 
terday; when the State of Massachusetts was 
called. Task leave of the House now to offer a 
resolution. 

There being no objection, 

Mr. ELIOT offered the following resolution; 
which was read, considered, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce: 

Resolved, That the, Corimittee. on Commerce: be. in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency. of further legisla- 
tion concerning the time within which merchant vessels 
may be discharged of thcir cargo after entry at the port of 
discharge; and to report by bill of otherwise. 

NEBRASKA CONTESTED ELECTION. 

Mr. CAMPBELL presented the memorial of 
Samuel G. Daly, contesting the election of Ex, 
PERIENCE Esrasrook,as Delegate from Nebraska 
Territory; which was referred to the Committee 
‘of Elections, and ordered to be printed. 


ABUSES IN THE NAVY-YARDS. 


Mr. MORSE offered the following resolution: 
Resolved, That the Sceretary of the Navy be requested 
tà communicate to this House the report of the board of | 
naval officers; directed, some time during the year 1859, to 
inquire into abuges in the navy-yards. i 

Mr. FLORENCE. That is just what we deem | 
right. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

CONDUCT OF NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I do not want to debate 
the subject to-day, but I desire to enter a motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the resolutions of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHekman] were 
referred to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Navy Department. I will look into the subject 
before to-morrow. Inthe mean time, I desire to 
have the motion to reconsider entered. 

‘ THe motion was entered. a 
SHIP PIERS ON THE DELAWARE. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. I ask the 
unanimous consent of the House to introduce a 
bill, which I neglected to introduce when the State 
of Pennsylvania was called. 

There being no objection, k 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania, thereupon in- 
troduced a bill for the repair of the United States 
ship piers at Chester, Newcastle, and Port Penn, 
on the Delaware river; which was read a first and | 
second time, and referred to the Committee on Í 
Commerce. — ! 

DESKS IN THE HALL. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. | Í rise to a ques- | 
tion of privilege. Į refer again to the subject of | 
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| instructed accordingly. 


desks on the floor; 


House. | ts 
The SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Wha 
gentleman desire to have done? | Eee 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I understand th 
there is an order on the subject of these desks, 
and that it is always in order to demand its exe- 
cution., : as AR: a 

The SPEAKER protempore. The Chair istot 
aware of any order of the House that remains 
unexectited, | 70 5. Peo eer ees 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM, The order was 
made on the 3d of March last, by a resolytion 
adopted by the Thirty-ifth Congress, in these 
words: nth Sta ce 

“ Resolved, That the superintendent of the Capitol exten- 
sion be directed, after the adjournment of. the present Bes- 
sion of Congress, to. remove the desks from the Hall of the 
House, and make stich arrangement of the seats of mem- 
bers as will bring them together into the smallest convenient 
spáče.” . i 

There are now more than a dozen desks, thus 
ordered to be removed, within the Halland I de- 
sire that the proper officer be directed to have them. 
removed. o ‘ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. .The Chair de- 
sires to say, that he cannot undertake to say what 
the Speaker will regard it his duty to doin the 
matter. ; : 

.Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois: The order 
has been executed, and is now functus officio. 
THE PRESIDENYS ANNUAL MESSAGE. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I now insiston my motion 
to suspend the rules. Ee eee 

The motion was agreéd to: 0 ou o0 Lei 

The rules were accordingly-sispendéd; and th 
House resolved itself into the Cotnmittee of tl 
Whole on the stite of the Union, (Mr. Wast- 
BURNE, of Illinois, in the chair;) and reswinied the 
consideration of the last annual message of the 
President of the United States; on which Mr. Ak- 
person, of Missouri, was entitled to the floor. | 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I would like to know 
whether it is the understanding that iio vote shall 
be taken this evening? J : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is tinable to 
inform the gentleman from Hlinois. 5 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Well, [ would like to 
make the suggestion that no vote shall be taken 
this evening, either in contivittee df in the Howse, 
except to adjourn, cee aS, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objectton tò the 
proposition of mo arin from Hindis? 

r. BURNETT. 1 object to it. . 
isséuri: Mr: Chaif- 
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must-ere long, unless arrested, result in atrain of 
themostterribleand disastrous consequences that 
has ever before afflicted thisgreat nation. Periods 
of- excitement ‘and agitation have often occurred 
sincé the foundation ofthis Government. A glow- 
ing‘and patriotic devotion. to the Union, however, 
soon caused them to pass away.. The wounds that 
had been inflicted were rapidly healed, and the 
great body-politic again and again moved on with 
ccustomed vigor, quietude,and harmony. But, 
, greatly fear that the elements of malevolence 
and sectional strife, now abroad iw this land, are 
ofa, more permanentand terrific character. They 
“Rave been directed and controlled by political dem- | 
agogues and fanatics, of a consummate tact and 
ability. ` Mercenary mėn, who have slowly and 
gradually infused into the public mind their per- 
nicious and, destructive principles, and who are 
now on the eve of attacking, through the machin- 
ery of the General Government, with a bold and 
defiant. hand; the great citadel of our rights, the 
Constitution of the United States—the great writ- 
ten compact by which alone the rights and equal- 
ity of the sovereign States of this Confederacy can 
be preserved. 

Sir, at that eventful period when the Constitu- 
tion was adopted by the fathers of the Republic, 
and accepted by the sovereign States of the Union, 
slavery, negro. slavery, was an existing institu- 
tidnin twelve of the thirteen States of the Con- 
federacy.: A large majority of the members that 
composed’ the: convention and originated and 
formed that federative compact, were the absolute 
owners of slaves. It was a domestic institution 
that had been introduced and established by the 
Puritan fathers, and perpetuated and fostered by 
their descendants, It was regarded, at the time of 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, as one of 
the institutions of the country, to be -preserved 
and protected by that sacred instrument. From 
that day to this it has received the sanction and 
protectionof the executive, legislative, and judicial 
departments of the Federal Government. It was 
an institution in regard to which all of the States 
possessed the power, in the exercise of their indi- 
vidual sovereignty, to dispose of, whenever the 


people, in their wisdom, might deem it proper and j 


expedient so to do. We know that the climate 


arid productions of the North rendered slave labor | 


unprofitable, and that it was the instinctive prin- 
ciple of gain, the philanthropy of dollars and cents, 
by which they were impelled to rid themselves of | 
what they now, with ‘pretentious piety,” call 
the sin of slavery, ‘the sum of all villainies.’’ 
They effected it under the disguise of what they 
falsely termed gradual emancipation; the truc defi- | 
nition of which was the grant of sufficient time to | 
enable most of them to sell their slaves to thè plant- 
ers of the southern States. That being accom- | 
plished, many of them now, in a spirit of phari- 
saical zeal and wild fanaticism, insist that slaver 


shall be abolished in all the States of the Union; j 


that itis an ‘inhuman and infamous institution,” 
“a relic of barbarism, alike offensive to civiliza- 
tion and Christianity.” 

These men of the North, whose fathers were 
originally responsible for the introduction of sla- 
very; who clamored for and carried on the Afri- | 
can slave trade up to 1808, the last day of its con- | 
stitutional limitation; who invested the proceeds | 

i 


of human beings sold into perpetual bondage, in | 


land, houses and stocks; whose wealth, power, 
and influence have been principally augmented by 
slave labor, and who would literally starve with- 
gut the commercial intercourse of the slave States, 
are now demanding that we shall surrender our 
» Slave property to satisfy their ideas of humanity 
and freedom. Is not such demand presumptu- 
ously unreasonable, and insolently unjust? They 
declare, however, that it is not their purpose to 
interfere with the relation of master and slavein 
the States, Now, I propose to test their sincerity | 
by. their conduct and acts: 
The great compact. entered into between the | 
sovercign States of the Confederacy—and which | 
oo was bound faithfully. to observe—declares 
that J i 
‘No person held to service or labor in one State under | 
the Taws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- : 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor ; but shall be delivered up on the claim 
of the party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 
Now, L affirm that it is the duty of the northern | 
tates, claiming the protection of the General Gov- | 
ernment, and participating in all the blessings that 


iby the abolition Republicans of Illinois. 


flow from it, to act up to all the requirements of 
the Constitution, and yield a°hearty assent and 
enforcement to all its obligations. This proposi- 
tion, I presume, will not be denied by any honest, 
paioun Unionloving citizen of the non-slave- 
olding States. And. yet, strange to tell, this 
provision of the Constitution, so essentially and 
indispensably necessary to the protection ofsouth- 
crn property, and without which the Constitution 
never would have been ratified, has been either 
publicly and defiantly violated or utterly’ disre- 
garded in the northern States. os 
In 1850, Congress, in the exercise of this power, 
and with a view to the protection of slave prop- 
erty, enacted what is termed the “ fugitive slave 
act.” In less than ten years one half of the 
non-slaveholding States have, by legislation, at- 
tempted—and that successfully—to prevent the 
execution of this law, and deny to us the means 
provided by the Constitution for the recapture of 
our fugitive slaves. Is not this a palpable viola- 
tion of good faith on their part? Is it not a great 
enormity, of which we of the South have the 
right to complain—bitterly complain; and which, 
should, very naturally and justly, Jessen our re- 
spect for the people of the North, and create in 
our bosoms feelings of indignation and enmity 
towards them? Suppose the horses and cattle of 
the people of Mlinois, a State adjoining my dis- 
trict, should escape from their owners to Mis- 
souri, and we should refuse to surrender them, 
and absolutely seck, by legislation, to prevent 
them from the recovery of their property: would 
they not have a right to complain? Would they 
not be justified, in the estimation of all civilized 


| and Christian people on earth, in denouncing us 


ag thieves and robbers? Would it be possible for 
them to entertain for us sentiments of common 
respect, or feelings of ordinary friendship? Would 
they not regard us unfit for the association of hon- 
orable men? Would they not cease all intercourse 
with us, socially and commerciaily ? Can the peo- 
ple of the North, then, expect us to treat them 
differently, while they continue to rob us of our 
slave property by legislation and underground 
railroads? The Blac Republican party, how- 
ever, undertake to justify such conduct, by the 
assertion that negroes, being human beings, are 
not property, and therefore entitled to their free- 

om. 1 

This pretended justification, false in theory and 
cruel in practice, cannot avail them, without de- 
liberately, wilfully, and knowingly trampling the 
Constitution under their unhallowed feet. It is 
the only protection we have afforded to us in the 
Union, for the preservation of our property, and 
if they refuse to yield to us this constitutional 


ms 


guaranty, can they, ought they, to expect us to’) 


remain in the Union and submit to it? Mr.Web- 
ster, in his speech at Capon Springs, Virginia, in 


! 1851, said: 


“F do not hesitate to say and repeat that if the northern 
States refuse willfully and deliberately to carry into effect 
that part of the Constitution which respects the restoration 


-of fugitive slaves, the South would no longer be bound to 


observe the compact. 
broken on ali sides.” 

Were they situated as we are—entertaming the 
same views in relation to negro slavery that we 
of the South do—would they submit to it? Is it 
not taxing our patriotism to an extent that we 
cannot endure and retain our self-respect? Do 
they not.suppose that it is humiliating to the 
South to behold them in the full enjoyment of the 

rotection and benefits of the Constitution and 

nion, and they denied them? Do they think it 
reasonable to conclude that American citizens, 
who have been taught from their infancy to know 
and appreciate their rights, and to guard them 
with a vigilant and determined purpose to allow 
no violation of them, will long submit to such 
wrong and oppression? If they do, I can only 
say that in my judgment they are most certainly 
and fatally decdivei, 

I have the honor of representing, in part, a 
State bounded on the north, east, ahd west by 
free States; my district extends one hundred and 
twenty miles along the line of Illinois; my con- 
stituents lose every year not less than thirty or 
forty thousand dollars’ worth of slave property. 
They are persuaded and aided, in mostinstances, 
It is 
very seldom that we ever recapture ono after he 
crosses the Mississippi river, the dividing line be- 
tween Missouri.and Illinois. Occasionally they 
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are arrested by some honest, constitution-loving 
Democrat, and returned to their masters; but ninc- 
teen twentieths are never recovered. If they reach 
the abolition city of Chicago, they are forever 
lost; for it is as much as a man’s life is worth to 
attempt to reclaim his property after it gets into 
the hands of the abolition thieves that infest that 
aty. ' 

Now, Mr. Chairman, permit me to remark—for 
I do not intend to argue the question; we of the 
South think that the time for argument is past— 
that we honestly and conscientiously believe that « 
the very best condition in which the African can 
be placed is that of slavery. We believe that a 
master is necessary to the support, comfort, "dnd 
happiness of the slave~-necessary to the promo- 
tion of his highest interests as a moral, social, 
and religious being. We are satisfied that the 
history of the African race proves most incontest- 
ably that they are unfit, intellectually and morally, 
for self-government—for the enjoyment of civil 
liberty. Ourknowledge and observation as to the 
effect produced by freedom on those manumitted 
in our midst (and we have a much larger number 
of free negroes in the slave States than you have 
in the free States) establish, incontrovertibly that 
the greatest misfortune that can befall the negro, 
in a great majority of cases, is to have bestowed 
upon him his liberty. . 

And at this point in my remarks, I desiré to 
read the following extracts from a letter of Com- 
modore Stockton, addressed to Daniel Webster 
in 1850: 


“1, Of all the races of men with which history and travel 
have acquairtted us, there is none so sunk beyond all hope 
of self-restoration as the African on his wide continent. In 
ignorance so utter, that he is elevated little above the brute 5 
in superstition so gross, that it drags him even lower than the 
brute; without a thought of liberty, he is the sport of tyranny 
intts lowest, meanest, and most cruel forms ; he has noth- 
ing he can call his own; he has no idea of God, of justice, 
of moral obligation, of the rights of persons or property. In 
a word, § Africa has long forgotten God, and God has aban- 
doned Africa—but not, I trust, forever’ From such a land 
and such a condition—sold, bartered away by his country- 
men—the slave was brought to these shores while we were 
colonists and subject to British law. Here he is in a civ- 
lized and Christian country; he has more opportunities of 
enlightenment than he would have had in Africas he is, as 
a general rule, treated with kindness; he is protected from 
want in sickness and old age ; and is, on the whole, better 
off, safer, happier, than he would lave been in his native 
country. 

“2, But, in the second place, with the moral character 
of the act bringing the slave to this country, we have noth- 
ing todo. We find him here;+he thing is done. So far 
as the slave-trade is concerned, we have acted on that, and 
abolished it. Slavery was introduced in other times and 
under ocher auspices. It existed when the Government was 
established ; an institution which could not be got rid of— 
which had, of necessity, to be tolerated. Slaves had been | 
made property in the colonies by British law. The Gov- 
ermneut found it an existing institution, and the Constitu- 
tion left it so—of necessity imperative and uncontrollable-— 
to be acted on exclusively by the States; subject to the 
molding and changing and controlling opinions and con- 
sciences of those concerned. 

“3. In the third place, every considerate man sees that, 
in the present condition of things, slavery cannot be imme- 
diately and absolutely abolished. We must reason about 
things as they are—not as we might wish them to be. The 
slave is property ; he became so by a law of our common an- 
cestors ; he was left in that condition by the law of our com- 
mon fathers, who founded the Republic. The burden of this 
purchase should be borne, in all justice, equally by our citi- 
zens, apd we are not ready to pay the price. But ifwe were 
ready, Ne is not in a condition tọ take care of himself. He 
has not the culture, the training, the experievce, necessary 
to self-dependence. And where is he to go? No reflect- 
ing man is prepared to say he is willing to have three mil- 
lion slaves turned loose in the States, to fill the prisons and 
poor-houses and alms-houses of the country, or to live by 
plunder on the community. What, too, is to be his lot for 
the future in such a case? Is he to live in our midst as a 
marked and degraded being, through all time, or are we 
prepared to place him on an equality with us, civilly and 
socially? Are we ready for amalgamation? 

“If the toleration of slavery—if the permission for its 
existence in any part of the Union was a great national 
erime—when, aud by whom, was that crime committed? 
At the formation of the Government, at the adoption of the - 
Constitution, and by the Washingtons, the Roger Sher- 
mans, the Hamiltons, the Madisons, the Franklins, the 
Pinkneys, of the land—by such men as Livingston and Pat- 
terson, Brearly and Dayton of my own native State, ap- 
proved and sanctioned with unparalicled unanimity by the 
North and South. Under its auspices, 1 nced not say with 
what @tant strides the Republic has advanced to greatness 
and prosperity, nor that Heaven has smiled propitiously 
upon our common heritage.’? . 


Sir, I have no hesitation in asserting that the 
condition of the negroes in the South is far bet- 
ter than thousands and tens of thousands of those 
persons in the free States, who are dependant 
upon the avaricious monopolists and nabobs of 
the North for the small pittance they receive for 
their labor; and who, with their families, are 
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doomed to eat the bread of sorrow and poverty. 
Let the Republican party, whose sympathies are 
so deeply excited in behalf of the negroes of the 
South, go and look upon the paupered thousands 
and tens of thousands of their white brethren, 
throughout the northern States of ‘the Confeder- 
acy, and bestow upon them their philanthropy 
and charity, instead of’teaching their misguided 
people, by their doctrines and: professed princi- 
ples, to expend their money for pikes and Sharp’s 
rifles, with which to murder their brethren of the 
South. Let them go and expend their money 
and their sympathies upon the suffering thousands 
whose heart-rending wail is heard every day in 
the midst of their large cities. Let them go and 
minister to the wants of suffering humanity at 
home, and*let us and our domestics alone, who 
are never in want-for food, clothing, or shelter. 
The unfaltering determination evinced by the 
North to deprive us of our slave property, at the 
peril of our peace, our lives, our families, our 
omes, and the Union, manifested in so many 
unmistakable ways, has produced, in the bosom 
of a majority of the southern people, a feeling of 
dislike, yea, I may almost say, hatred, towards 
the people of the North. Itis useless to disguise 
the fact. Tannounce it with emotions of regret. 
The southern. people regard those men who are 
engaged in carrying on this ‘‘irrepressible con- 
flict”? against them as their enemies. By the doc- 
trines they inculeate they induce others to rob us 
of our property—they render it less secure every 
day; and let me assure you, in all honesty and 
sincerity, that unless this Black Republican party 
is disbanded, and its programme of principles and 
policy changed, self-preservation willimperiously 
demand a dissolution of our social, commercial, 
and Federal relations with the North, ora surren- 
der of our property, and submission to the most 
humiliating inferiority. One or the other of these 
alternatives is inevitable; which of the two we 
will accept, no man of honor or spirit can doubt. 
Sir, the people of the South everywhere are 
being fully aroused to the impending dangers that 
surround them. The innocent blood of Vir- 
ginia’s sons is crying to them from the ground, 
and they know not but the day and the hour are 
near by when other portions of their fair heritage 
will be drenched in blood, and they shall hear the 
agonizing cries and bitter lamentations of their 
own wives and children. Sir, I am no alarmist; 
1 utter but the words of soberness and truth, when 


I aver that the great body of the southern people | 


are firmly and resolutely resolved to submit to no 
additional infringements of their constitutional 
rights. They have yielded to the Joss of one 
after another, until patriotic forbearance ceases to 
be a virtue. i 

„Now, sir, I desire simply to state (not argue) 
what the South demands, and is entitled to, if she 
is to be permitted to occupy a position of equality 
with the rest of the Union: 

1. That the fugitive slave act shall remain upon 
the statute-book, and be faithfully executed. 

2. That the territories of the United States— 
being common property, held in trust by the Gen- 
eral Government for the benefit and joint occu- 
pancy of the people of all the States—shall be 
free for the people of the South to take their slave 
property; and, if necessary, the protection of the 
General Government shall be extended to it. 

3. That if other slave States shall be formed 
out of the common territory, with a constitution 
republican in form, they shall be admitted into 
the Union upon an equality with the thirteen ori- 
ginal States. 

4. That slavery shall not be interfered with in 
the District of Columbia, or other territory of the 
United States, by the General Government. 

5. That there shall be no restriction upon the 
inter-State slave trade. 

These the southern States regard as great con- 
atitutional rights, necessary to the preservation 
of the South and her slave property; and when- 
ever denicd, she will, in my opinion, absolve her- 
self, either by revolution or otherwise, from all al- 
legiance to the Union, and take the consequences, 
whether for weal or woe. 

Sir, let me now call the attention of the country 
to some of the rights that have been wrested 
from the slaveholding States, the denial of which 
would have prevented forever the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. 


ever suppose that the time would come, in the | 


Did our patriotic fathers |; 


history of this Republic, when the people of one 
portion of the Confederacy would not be per- 
mitted to travel, cither by water or land, through 
the other portion, with a female slave, to wait on 
their familics, or nurse their children? . If I-desire 
to bring with me my wife and infant child to this 
District—the capital of the nation—that I may 
enjoy their society while I am here transacting 
the business of the country, I am compelled to: 
go to Illinois or elsewhere, and hire a white ser- 
vant, though I may have æ dozen female slaves at 
home. unemployed. The Constitution, I admit, 
authorizes me to bring my property here. But does 
not every man know, even the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Corwiy,} that it is in- 
operative for the protection of my slave property 
in passing through the free States, and especially 
Ohio? And who have brought about this diseased 
public sentiment, but the very party with whom 
that gentleman is now acting? Societics are also 
formed in their midst, whose avowed purpose it 
is to send emissarics among us to seduce and 
entice our slaves away; material aid, convey- 
ances, and pfotection, furnished to enable them 
to escape beyond our reach; and the very thieves, 
their aiders and abettors, who are engaged in it, 
sustained and honored at the North. ‘ 

We are boldly told upon this floor, in the tone 

of self-satisfaction, that if they seed property 
escaping from us they will not lift a hand‘to save 
it. ‘This is evidently the feeling and sentiment of 
a majority of the Black Republican party of this 
| House, with whom the conservative gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Corwin] is acting, and seeking, 
by the influence of his great name and great tal- 
ents, to elevate to the administration of this Gov- 
ernment. And this same party publish and send 
among us incendiary books and papers calculated 
and designed to incite our slaves to arson, mur- 
der, and insurrection. You associate in your plat- 
form polygamy with slavery, and denounce usas 
criminals and barbarians; and yet you call us 
your brethren; cxpect us to remain upon terms of 
social intercourse with you; to patronize your 
merchants and workshops; to buildup your cities, 
and enrich your people. If the southern people 
continue longer to do it, unless you change your 
conduct towards them, I can only say, that they 
ignominiously “ kiss the hand that smites them;”’ 
and deserve, and should receive, the universal 
contempt and execration of mankind. 

But, sir, this is notall. Men from the North, 
educated in the school of Sewarnp, Garrison, Phil- 
lips, and Beecher, and their allies, have invaded 
the territory of a sovereign State, murdered her 
citizens, and sought to place weapons in the hands 
of her slaves, with which to massacre her men, 
women, and children,and spread death and deso- 
lation throughout her borders. This infamous 
and atrocious act has been indorsed by a portion 
of the people in all the non-slaveholding States. 
The prominent actor in this deed of treason, mur- 
der, and insurrection, has been eulogizedas a hero 
and proclaimed a martyr, On the day when he 
was required, by the violated laws and offended 
majesty of a sovereign State, to satisfy the just 

enalty of his enormous crimes, the ‘northern 

eart”? manifested its grief, and poured out its 
sympathy for the thief and the murderer, by the 
tolling of bells, the firing of cannon, religious cere- 
monies, and public meetings, at which the entire 
South were denounced, in a spirit of unsurpassed 
bitterness and malignity. 

Now, sir, while I do not believe that the ma- 
jority of the people of the North indorse or ap- 
prove of the act of John Brown, yet it is evident 

tthat the infamous and atrocious sentiments enun- 


H ciated by his sympathizers are the natural and 


legitimate fruits of the general and incessant war 
made upon the South by the Republican party 
andits adjuncts—Garrison, Phillips, Beecher, and 
their fanatical clan. 

The mission of the Black Republican party is 
to render slavery odious and detestable in thg eyes 
of the northern people. They denounce the slave- 
holder in the most bitter and vindictive terms. 
They apply to him the most violent and oppro- 
brious epithets, by speech and resolution, in the 
pulpit and the press. And thus they sink the 
character of the southern people in the estima- 
tion of the North, and produce in their bosoms 


them; that feeling is unquestionably increasing 
in the South to a most fearful-extent... 5.60.4 

I now predict, that unless a. revolution.shall 
take place in the public sentiment of the North, 
(of which I have no hope,) within the next.welve 
months, no manefrom that..section of the Union 
will be pérmitted to travel through the. southern 


States, unless he brings with him evidences of |’ 


conservative feelings and sentiments towards the 
people of the South and its domestic institutions. 
Self-protection will impose. upon the South the 
necessity of suchaction. ©: gp e g Aii yon 
Senator Wane, of Ohio, the representative of 
the Black Republican party. of that.State, said, in 
1856: : Beene i 
“There is really no Union now between the. North-and 
the South; and he believed that no two nations upon:the 
earth entertain feclings of more bitter rancor towards cacli 
other than these two nations of the Republic.?? ~” ee 


Sir, I concur with that Senator, and aver that, 
in my opinion, this hostility between the North 
and the South—I mean that portion of the North 
that belongs to the Sewanp and Garrison school 
of politics—is equally as strong as that which èx- 
isted between the people. of the colonies:and Eng- 
land during our revolutionary struggle. Wethin 
that youractual and purposed violation of our legal 
and constitutional rights, considering the relation 
that we sustain to you, is more oppressive and in- 
sufferable than those committed by the mother 
country against the colonies; and if you shall suc- 
ceed in obtaining the control of this Government,’ 
and seek to enforce your avowed slave policy—as 
Tunderstand it, and as] shall presently presentit— 
I cannot see how the South, if true to-her rights, , 
her honor, and her self-respect, can submit. She 
cannot, she will not, be forced to remain in the 
Union, except upon terms of equality. Thesouth- 
ern people are warmly devoted to the Union and 
the Constitution, with its guarantees enforced. 
They remember with holy affection the mighty 
sacrifices that were made, the priceless blood that 
was shed, toachicveit. They dwell with delight 
upon the glorious associations and hallowed mem» 
ories that cluster around it. They appreciate, in 
all its length and breadth, the value of the Union. 
But when it fails to afford to them, their families, 
and their property, the ies and protection 
which it was designed to do; when its plain pro- 
visions are perverted, and made the instruments 
of their oppression, they will not, they ought not, 
to hesitate fora single moment to sever every tie 
that binds them to the Union. : : 

I am not, sir, to be regarded as a disunionist. 
I pray God that the day may never come when 
this Union shall be dissolved. I fervently hope 
that the “ sober second thought”’ of the people of 
the non-slaveholding States will enable them to 
see the breakers ahead that must inevitably dash 
the ship of State to atoms, and that they will 
speedily reverse their action, observe the guaran- 
tees of the Constitution, and again seek to. restore 
the fraternal feeling that once existed between the 
northern and southern sections of the Confeder- 
acy. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to state distinctly 
to the House and the country, what we of the 
South understand the legislative programme of the 
Black Republican party to be, should they obtain 
the control of the Government; it is— 

1. To abolish slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia. i 

.2. To exclude slavery from :all the Territories 
of the United States, and thereby restrict it to its 
present limits. His 

3. To prohibit the slave trade between the- 
States. f 

4. To repeal the'fugitive slave act, or so modify 
its provisions as to render it inoperative. . 

5. To remodel the Supreme Court of the United 
States, if necessary for the accomplishment of 
these purposes. 8 

That. these unconstitutional and oppressive 
measures will be adopted, should they obtain the 
control of all the departments of the Government, 
I conclude is evident, not only from the declara- 
tion of their leaders, but from the principles which 
they avow. The declared and fundamentalaxioms 
of their creed are: “ That all men, without dis- 
tinction of color, are entitled to the enjoyment of 
liberty. That the institution of slavery is asin; 


|| feelings of rancor and hate; and, in consequence | that slavery is a relic of barbarism; that it is a 
of this course of conduct, similar feclings are ex- || crime against. God and man; that itis founded in 
| cited in the breast of the southern people against || injustice and cruelty; that it shall and must be 
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abdlished.”’ Entertaining these false and fanat- 
ical heresies appéalfhg as they do to the worst pas- 
Bi dindprejadieks of thé northern people, driving 
therm ‘onward, step by step, in their mad career, 
T-must confess that 1 sce but little hope for the 
perpetuation of this Union. They oughtto know, 
and do know, that the southern people never can, 


never will, submit to the enforcement of their 
They ought to Know, and do know, that 
les arid poli¢y for which they are con- 
if Will, if reduced to practice, disrupt every 
tie that exists between the two sections of the Con- 
federacy, and rend asunder every ligament that 
binds this Union together. ` 
`` Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the country to the principles, declarations, 
and purposes of the leaders of the Black Repub- 
lican party, as expressed by themselves, in order 
that I: may not be charged with having misrepre- 
sented them? eae i 
‘Senator Witson, Republican, of Massachu- 
gelts;sdids n 
t us remember that more than three million bond- 


mien, groning undér nameless wors, demand tliat we shall |! 


cease to reprove each other, and ihat we labor for their de- 
liverance. N . 

T tell you here to-night, that the agitation of this ques- 
tion of hunian slavery will continue while the foot of a 
Slive'presses the soil of the American Republic. 

“We shall change the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and place men in that court who believe with its 
pure’ and immaculate Chief Justice, John Jay, that our 
prayers‘ wilt be impious to Heaven, while we sustain atid 
stipport Human stavéry.?” 

Senator Sumner, Republican, of Massachu- 
setts, said: i 

“The good citizen, as he reads the requirements of this 
act, (the fagitive slave,) is filled with horror? * * * 
* Here the path of dityis clear. ! am bound to disobey this 
BOG! Re ae a Sir, Í will not dishonor this home 
of the Pilgrims and.of the Revolution by admittinig—nay, 
T cannot believe—that this bill will be executed here.— 
Chartes: Sumner, October, 1850, in Boston, and August 25, 
1852, in the United States Senate. 

Senator Sumer, November, 1855: 

‘Not that 1 love the Union less, but freedom more, do I 
now, in pleading this great cause, insist that freedom, at 
all hazards, shall be preserved.” 

Witiam H. Seward, Republicañ, in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, said: 


“The Constitution regulates our stewardship. T'he Con- 
stitution devotes the domain to union, to justice, to de- 


the’ Constitution, which regulates our aythority over the 
domain, and devotes it to the same purposes.” 

Josiah Quincy, a Republican, of Boston: 

“The obligation incumbent on the free States to deliver 
up fugitive slaves is that burden, and it must be obliterated 
front the Constitution at every hazard.” 

Horace. Mann, a Republican, of Massachu- 
setts, said: f : 

‘L have only to add, under-a full sense of my responsi- 
bility to my country and my God, I deliberately say, better 


-disunion, better a civil or servile war, better anything that | 
God in his providence shall sénd, than an éxtensibn of the | 
H 


hounds of slavery.” 

Mr. Buruweamé 
said: 

‘The times demand, and we must have, an anti- 
Constituti 
God.” 

'-BurLINGAME, again: 

 Wheti We shall have elected a President, as we will, 
who. Will not he the President of a party, nor ofa section, but 
the tribune of a people ; and after we have exterminated a 
few more miserable doughfaces from the North, then, if the 
slavé’ Senate will not give way, we will grind it between 
the upper and nether millstones of our power.” 

Abraham Lincoln, of Iinois, a leading Repub- 
lican of the West, said: i ; 

‘I believe this Government cannot endure permanently 

half stave and half frée. I do not expect the house to fall, 
but I de expect it will cease to be divided. It will become 
all one thing or the other. Hither the opponents of slavery 
wilt atrest thé further Spread Of it, and place it where, the 
public mind shail rest in the belief that the course of ulti- 
mate extinction; Or its advocates will push forward till it 
shail hecome alike lawful in all the States—old as well as 
new, North as well as South.” f 


General James: Watson Webb, a Republican 
leader, said, in fhe. Philadelphia convention: 
. “If we [meaning the Abolitionists} fil there 
kanot hon] Whar gienh Me will ae it [slavery back, 
word in nd, so help me Y believing te 
ght, Ta ith them.” P Me God! believing that to be 
Horace Greeley, a Republican, 
tÍ haveno doubt but the free and Slave States ought to 
be separdted: The Union is not worth supporting i con- 
Reetion with the South.” oe eee 
Pirkei: James Watson Webb, a Republican 
editor: we a 


» a Republican Congressman, 


i slavery 
on, an anti-slavery Bible, and an anti-slavery 


fonse ta welfare, to liberty. But there is a higher law than | 


i the f 


| 


| gathering in the North for yeärs, through the in- | 
` strumentality. of WiLLiam 


On the setlon of this (the Republican) conventian, | 


| should reign in the national. councils; better that Congress 


| for dissolution, and I eare not how quick it comes.” 


| that party conclusively prove that it is their de- | 


| restriction, prohibiting slavery north of 360 30’. 


; ple, moral and political, once conceived and held up to the 


| anarchy and civil war, the South patriotically | 


| the dissolution of the Union; when another com- 


| organized into a Territory. 


1 
| adjustment of the slavery question, produced but li 


|} ameliorated... Ft can be and i 


depends the fate of the country ; ifthe Republicans fail at the 
ballot-box, we will be forced to drive back the slaveocracy 
with fire and sword.” 

The New York Tribune, while the Nebraska 
bill was before Congress: 

‘¢ Better that confusion should ensue ; better that discord 


should break up in wild disorder; nay, better that the Cap- 
itoi itself should blaze by the torch ofthe incendiary, or 
fall and bury all its ininates beneath its crumbling ruins, 
than that this perfidy and wrong should be finally ac®om- 
plished.” ere 

Judge Spalding, of Ohio, in the Republican 
convention: - 


“Inthe case of the alternative being’ presented of the 
continuance of slavery or a dissolution of the Union, I am 


These declarations of the leaders and organs of 


termined purpose never to cease their assaults 
upon the institution of slavery until it is abolished 
(peaceably if they can, forcibly if they must) or 
the Union dissolved. ~ 

Sir, we are told by Republicans in this House, 
and the aiders, abettors, and sympathizers of their 
party, in my own district and State, that the lead- 
ers of the Democratic party and such politicians 
as myself, outside of that organization, are re- | 
sponsible for the slavery agitation with all its fear- 
ful consequences. ` . Sa 

I propose, for a moment, to examine into this 
responsibility, and ascertain, if I can, where it | 
rests. I remark, sir, that the first serious agita- 
tion of the rights of slaveholders commenced in 
1820, when my own State, with a constitution, re- 
publican in form, applied for admission into the 
Union. She was resisted by the Senators and 
Representatives of the free States on account of 
her slavery toleration. A violent and fearful strug- 
gle ensued which was finally setted by the adop- 
tion of the unjust and unconstitutional Missouri 


Mr. Jefferson, knowing that the southern people 
were joint owners with the northern people in all 
the territorics of the Union, and entitled to an 
equal participation in the enjoyment thereof, never 
uttered a truer predictiow than when he said, in |} 
reference to the Missouri restriction, that— 

“ A geographical line, coinciding with a marked princi- 


angry passions of men, will never be obliterated, and every 
new irritation will mark it deeper and deeper.” 


. . ` ! 
And in the same connection, he said: | 


“ I regret that I am now to die in the belief that the use- 
less sacrifice of themselves, by the generation of 1776, to 
acquire scif-government and happiness to thelr country, is 
to be thrown away by the unwise and unworthy passions 
of their sons; and my only consolation is, that I have not 
to weep over it. Ifthey would but dispassionately weigh 
the blessings they will throw away against an absttact prin- 
ciple, more tikcly to be effected by union than by secession, | 


they would pause before they would perpetrate this act of i 
suicide on themselves, and treason against the hopes of the 
world.?? i 


To quict this agitation, and save the Union from 


surrendered her just rights, and yielded up to the | 
people of the North the oceupation of the entire 
territory north of 360 30’. The people of the |! 
North, however, were not satisfied with this hu- | 
miliating concession on the part of the people of 
the slaveholding States. Abolition societies were 
soon formed; the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was demanded throughout the 
North; abolition petitions by the thousand were | 
poured in upon Congress; and the slavery. agita- | 
tion continued increasing, year after year, up to 
1850, when the dangerous doctrines and unjust | 
exactions of the North came near culminating in | 


i 
j 
i 
J 
H 


promise was again effected, by another sacrifice 
on the part of the South, by the admission of Cal- 
ifornia as a free State, before she had even been 


This compromise, solemnly agreed upon by the iH 
statesmen of the North and the South, as a final | 


little abatement in the tevrific storm that had been |; 


. Seward, WILSON, 
Somyer, and their abolition confederates. Í 
should remark, however, as I pass along, that in 
1848, at Cleveland, Mr. Sewarp made the follow- 
ing. proclamation to the people of the non-slave- || 
hol ing States: | 
«Slavery can be limited to its present bounds; it can be 
t must be anouisuep, and you I 
The task is as simple and €asy 


and Tcan and must do it. 


į. take the case altogether. 


as its consummation wil be beneficent and its reward glo- 
rious. Itrequires to fgilow.only this simple rule of action: 
to do everywhere and on every occasion what we ean, and 
not to neglect or refuse to do what. we can, at any time, 
because, at that precise time, and on that particular occa- 
sion, we cannot do more. Circumstances determine pos- 
sibilities.” 4 * v * * * x + 

“Correct your own error, that slavery has constitutional 
guarantees which may not be released, and ought not to be 
relinquished.” $ * * © You will soon bring the 
parties of the country into an effective aggression upon 
slavery.” A 

Such, sir, was the ominous language of the 
embodiment of Black Republicanism—* slavery 
must be abolished,’’ not limited, “and you and 
I can and will do it. You will soon bring the par- 
ties of the country into an effective aggression 
upon it. The avowed object of Mr. Sewanp 
then was, and still is, a continued aggtessive war 
upon the constitutional guarantees of slavery, 
which he and his satellites, backed by the dis- 
eased public sentiment of the northern people, 
are urging on, with the most reckless pertinacity 
and resolute determination, to its final result—the 
dissolution of the Union. , 

In 1651, a few months after the compromise 
measures were adopted, we hear the honorable 
Senator, Henry Wiison, from Massachusetts, 
at an abolition festival in the city of Boston, thus 
speak: 

* Sir, allusion has been made, to-night, to the smali be- 
ginning of the great anti-slavery movement, twenty years 
ago, when the Liberator was launched upon the tide. These 
years have been years of devotion and of struggles, unsur- 
passed in any age or in any cause. But, notwithstanding 
the treachery of publie men, notwithstanding the apostacy 
for which the year 1850 was distinguished, I-venture to say 
that the cause of liberty is spreading throughout the whole 
land, and that the day is not far distant when brilliant vic- 
tories for freedom will be won. We shall arrest the exten- 
sion of slavery, and rescue the Government from the grasp 
of the slave power. We shall blot out slavery in the na- 
tional capital. We shall surround the slave States with a 
cordon of free States. We shall then appeal to the hearts 
and consciences of men, and, in a few years, notwithstand- 
ing the immense interests combined in the cause of oppres- 
sion, we shall give liberty to the millions in bondage. (Hear, 
hear.} T trust that many of us will Jive to see the chain 
stricken from the limbs of the last bondman in the Repub- 
lic! But, sir, whenever the day shall come, living or dead, 
no name connected with the anti-slavery movement will 
be dearer to the enfranchised millions than the name of your 
guest, William Lloyd Garrison. [Projonged applause.) 

Thus you perceive that this slavery agitation 
and excitement was still kept up by the distin- 
guished men of the North, notwithstanding the 
compromise measures of 1850; and you hear one 


| of the great leaders of the Black Republican party, 


second only in command to Winiiam H. Sewann, 
eulogizing in the most eloquent and enthusiastic 
terms, William Lloyd Garrison, the advocate of 
doctrines and principles that lead to the commis- 
sion of treason, murders, and insurrection in the 
South. You hear this Senator in the city of Bos- 


x 


|| ton, the great metropolis of Massachusetts, once, 


not now, renowned for her patriotism, her devé- 
tion to the Union and Constitution, announcing to 
the people of that ancient Commonwealth: 

“We shall arrest the extension of slavery and r 
Government from the grasp of the slave power; we shall 
blot out slavery in the national capital; we shall surround 
the slave States with a cordon of free States; we shall 
then appeal to the hearts and consciences of men; and, in 
a few years, natwithstanding the immense interest com- 
bined in the cause of oppression, we shal! give liberty to 
milions.” . 

And yet we, who lift our voices-in defense and 
vindication of our justand constitutional rights— 
yea, our homes and firesides—are denounced by 
those who call themsclves the conservative men 
of the North and the South, as “ agitators’’— 
yes, we must fold our arms and wrap ourselves 
up in the cloak of *‘ conservative dignity,” and 
wait until the incendiary’s torch is appli¢d. God 
save me and my constittcnts from such conscrva- 
tism! If the people of the North will attend to 
their own legitimate business, and Ict us and ours 
alone, the troubled waters will soon subside, and 
peace and tranquillity, fraternal fecling and hap- 
piness, reign throughout this mighty empire. Sir, 
1f this Union is lost, the responsibility, in time 
and cternity, will rest with all its crushing weight 
upon the heads of the northern people. 

Sir, E should have remarked, in order of time, 
that, as far back as 1848, the great leader and 
representative of the Black Republican party, said, 
at Rochester: 


“Shall I tell you what this collision means? They who 
think that it is accidental, unnecessary, the work of inter- 
ested or fanatical agitators, and therefore ephemeral, mis~ 
i It is an irrepressible conflict be 
tween opposing and enduring forces; it means that the 
United States must and will, either sooner or later, become 


x 
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cither entirely a slaveholding nation, or entirely afree-labor 
“nation. Either the cotton and rice ficlds of South Carolina 
and the sugar plantations of Louisiana wilt ultimately be 
tiled by free labor, and Charleston and. New Orleans be- 
come marts for Icgitimate merchandise alone, or else the 
ryc and wheat fields of Massachusetts and New York must 
again be surrendered by their farmers’ tu slave culture and 
to the production of slaves, and Boston and: New York De- 
come once more markets for trade in the bodies and souls 
of men.” ‘ 

Sir, does not every man know that WILLIim 
H. Sewarp never believed that the United States 
would ever become an entirely slaveholding na- 
tion? Did he not know that the people of the 
slaveholding States had never intimated a desire 
to introduce slavery into any of the free States of 
the Union; that they attended to their own affairs, 
and did not meddle with the internal concerns of 
other States? Did he not know that slavery would 
never exist in any country or climate where it was 
not profitable? What, then, did he mean by the 
“< irrepressible conflict between opposing and eh- 
during forces??? He simply meantthat there was 
to be an unceasing war waged by the people of 
the North against the South, and that it could 
never be repressed. He meant it as an appeal to 
the North to unite her forces for a mighty onset 
upon the institution of slavery—an enduring and 
deadly conflict, in which he expected that victory 
would perchupon the black and blood-stained ban- 
ner of the North. And yet, with the voice of the 
commander ringing in our ears, and the gathering 
storm in sight, we are told that if we warn the 
people of the South of approaching danger, we are 
“agitators.” 

Sir, whatdo we beholdin this House? A power- 
ful sectional party, with not a representative from 
the fifteen slaveholding States upon this floor, with 
but one vitalizing idea in their platform, “the abol- 
ishing of slavery in the United States,” march- 
ing on with triumphal strides to take possession 
of this Government, and by a fouland prevertcd use 
of its machinery to crush out the life-blood of the 
South; to wrest from her people their constitu- | 
tional rights, and drench the hearthstones of her 
citizens with blood. And yet we, who are secking 
to defeat them and prevent, if possible, the terrible 
consequences that threaten us, are charged with 
being ‘‘agitators.”” Sir, I must confess that I 
never sec or hear the charge made, in a slave State, 
without having my suspicions aroused: that those 
who make it sympathize with Black Republican- | 
ism; secretly desire the success of that party with- | 
out having the manliness and honesty to avow it. 

Mr. Chairman, I was raised and educated a | 
Whig, taught the science of polities in the school 
of Clay and Webster, and ever delighted to march 
under their standard and fight for the American 
and hnnonai principios that wereemblazoned-upon 
their banners. The Whig party was emphati- 
cally a national party from its infancy to. the day 
of its dissolution. Patriotism, conservatism, har- | 
mony, and union were among the distinguishing 
characteristics of that great party. It embraced 
within its patriotic arms the entire Union; it knew 
no North, no South, no East, no West; it stood 
firmly and persistently by the Constitution and 
the Union; it ineulcated the principles of strict 
obedience to the Constitution, the laws, and the 
treaties of the United States; it deprecated all in- 
terference growing out of the relation of master 
and servant; it abhorred sectionalism, and sought 
to encourage fraternal intercourse and. strengthen 
fraternal feclings among all the citizens of this | 
Confederacy. Its paramount object was the pros- |; 

erity and greatness, peace and happiness, of this 
Republie. I rejoice to say that it left the impress 
of its principles and poliey, to some extent, upon 
the face of the nation. I remember, with pride 
and satisfaction, that I was the standard-bearer 


| inscribed thereon, “Slavery must be abolished: 


of that party for four presidential campaigns, in 
my electoral district, and bore triumphantly the 
banner of Clay, Scott, Taylor, and Fillmore; and 
I regret to, say that it was the only districtin my 
State that cast its electoral vote for those distin- 
guished men. I clung to the fortunes of that 
party through all its vicissitudes, until the fatal 
hour when it was embraced by the leprous arms 
of Black Republicanism; and then I heard, with 
mingled cmotions of grief and indignation, the | 
knell of its dissolution. 

When that party of undying principles ceased 
to exist, I united my political fortunes with the || 
American party, embraced its principles, stood 
upon its platform, and battled for its success. A 


| I invoke them, by their attachment to the Con- 


|i other nations, whose eyes and hearts are turned j 


few brief years, when I found its camp surrounded 


by the enemies of the Constitution and the Union, 
with the hateful banner of sectionalism and abo- 
litionism thrown to the breeze, with the mottoes 


you and I must do it?—‘*No more slave terri- 
tory’’—** No more slave States admitted into the 
Union’ —‘‘ No fugitive slave act”—" No peace, 
no security, to slaveholders’’—the northern wing 
of that party turned traitor to its principles, the 
Constitution, and the Union, and marched into the 
ranks of the “ irrepressible conflict” party; the 
southern wing, bold and patriotic, stood to their 
arms until the American people passed upon their 
principles the verdict of condemnation. Thus 
repulsed and cut to pieces, that army, too, has 
disbanded; and its scattered forces and dismem- 
bered fragments are now driven to the necessity 
of enlisting under some other political banner. 

There is, at the present time, but one great 
party resisting the aggressions of this destructive, 
sectional, anti-slavery party. It is a party that 
Whigs and Americans, shoulder to shoulder, have 
resolutely fought for a quarter of a century, upon 
many political battle-fields; a party towards whom 
they and I have entertained the most bitter ani- 
mosities and violent prejudices; a party that they 
and I have denounced from the most patriotic in- 
stincts. A proper regard, however, for truth, 
compels us to admit that under their administra- 
tion of the Government, checked and controlled, 
in no small degree, by the doctrines of the Whig 
party, we have risen to the proudest eminence of 
any nation on carth, in all that constitutes true 
greatness and prosperity. Though their policy, 
in my judgment, was frequently wrong and reck- 
less, yet they have ever stood firmly by the Con- 
stitution and the Union. They have ever con- 
tended fora strict cohstruction of the Constitution 
—the only safety of the Union—and maintained 
the sovereignty and equality of the States; and 
they are, to-day, the only party in existence that 
can (if such a thing be possible) resist success- 
fully the Black Republican party; the only party 
that can save the South from the horrors of a 
civiland servile war; that can roll back the torrent 
of Sewardism and fanaticism that is rapidly lturry- 
ing us on towards a most fatal termination of our 
national grandeur and greatness; that can'restore 
peace and tranquillity to theturbulent agitations of 
the public mind; the only party whose principles 
are boldly proclaimed and defended in every part 
of this Union, from Maine to Louisiana, on the 
Atlantic and the Pacific; whose organization exists 
everywhere, throughout the length and breadth 
of this land. It stands by the South on the great 
issues of the day. To the aid and assistance of 
the Democratic party, from patriotic necessity, 
if not from choice, I invite you to come. 

In my estimation, the slavery question, with all 
its bearings, transcends, in magnitude and impor- 
tance, all other questions. Upon its constitutional 
adjustment is suspended the Union; hence all 
othcrs sink into insignificance, when compared 
withit, The approaching political contest will be 
the most important and fearful one that has oc- 
curred since the foundation of this Government. | 
Uponits result (mark my words) hangs the destiny 
of this Republic. Ifthe Black Republican party 
shall succeed in that contest, and themattempt to 
carry out their policy,you may rest assured that 
the South will resist to the last exuemity. Will | 
not, then, the Whigs and Americans of the entire 
South, impelled by their patriotic devotion to the 
Constitution and the Union, lay their prejudices 
and animositics upon the altar of their country, 
and codperate with the Democratic party in placing 
a national man, one who will administer the Gov- | 
ernment upon broad and national principles, in the 
presidential chair? . 

Sir, I have the right to appeal to the Whigs and 
Americans ofmy own districtand State, who know 
me well and have known me long, and to-day, 
speaking from the capital of this agitated nation, 


stitution and the Union, by the memories of their | 
patriotic sires, by all the hallowed associations 
that cluster around the battle-fields of the Revolu- 
tion, by the prayers and tears of the oppressed of | 


to the example of this Republic, as the only hope 
of their elevation in the tide of time, to act with 
the national Democratic party, at least in, the 


coming contest. I do not insist on your becom- 
ing members of that party; but I do call upon || 


you, in this, the hour of our country’s extrem: 
ity, to coöperate with them, and not to give aid 
and comfort, by division,'te the Black. Republican 
party. i E Cpg 
I know that, by the conjoint efforts.of someiof 
the leaders. of. the late American and Republican 
parties, an effort is being made in: my..State to 
organize what they call ani. “Opposition party...’ 
There was a meeting held in the city of St. Louis, 
the great commercial metrapolis of my own State, 
on the 30th of November last, by the members:of 
the American party and the Black Republicans, 
at which various -speeches were made; by some 
of the distinguished members’ of the American 
party, urging the propriety of organizing an **Op- 
position party,” to. meet at the city of Jefferson, 
and select men to carry the banner of the #Oppo- 
sition” inthe next gubernatorial contest. And ‘at 
least one half of thé delegates to that convention 


were Black Republicans; several of them distin= © 


guished men of that party, among whom was the 
Hon. Francis P. Blair, former member of Con- 
gress, and B. Gratz Brown, farmer editor of. the 


‘Democrat, and Charles L. Bernay, editor of the 


Anzeigen, two-as rabid Black Republican papers 
as there are in the West. With these men I 
and my American friends were asked to assem- 
ble around the political council board. ; 

Sir, the great body of the American party will 
never so far forget the interests of their State 
and country, that loyalty due to the Constitution 
and the Union, as to act with a party of men who 
belong to the ‘irrepressible: conflict’? sectional 
party, Sir, I can assure them that they will call 
in vain, so far as the Americans of my district 
are concerned, with the exception of a few, who 
have, for many years, carried about with them 
the odor of Black Republicanism. Sir, Missouri 
will stand firmly by the South. Though assailed 
on three sides by the abolitionized Black Repub- 
ligan party of two States and two Territories, she 
will proudly maintain her allegiance to the Con- 
stitution and the Union. Sir, the people of Mis- 
souri are strongly attached to the South and its 
institutions; and she will stand unfalteringly by; 
and share with her in all the trials and difficulties 
that await her, in sunshine or storm, in adversity 
or prosperity, in weal or woe. Missouri has for- 
ever linked her destiny with her southern sisters, 
and when they fall she falls;-when the northern 
army of the gentleman from Pennsylvania shall 
undertake to cross her domain, to ** whip” the 
southern people into subjection to their tyranny. 
they will-find it necessary to send ona secon 
army, to gather up the bones of the first, before 
they ever reach the fair fields of the South. 

Sir, my American friends say that they are op- 

osed to the corruption and extravagance of the 

emocratic party. Admit it: soam T. But isit 
not infinitely better to submit to it than place this’ 
Government in the hands of a party who disre=: 
gard the provisions of the Constitution, ahd whose 
principles and policy lead to the destruction. of 
$4,000,000,000 worth of property in fifteen of the 
States of this Union, and, with that, the Union 
itself; and whe, I doubt not, would administer 
this Government more corruptly and extrava- 
gantly than any Administration that ever pre- 
ceded it? Were there not corruptions and mal-. 
administration in some of the departments’ of: 
the Government, it would be unlike all other Ad- 
ministrations that have preceded it, either in Eu- 
rope or this country. There ever has been, and 
ever will be, corruptions in all Governments with 
so much machinery as* ours, administered’ by 
fallen man. Let us aid the honest men of the 
party in correcting the abuses into which the Gov- 
ernment has fallen. But, sir, allow me to say that, 
in my estimation, this is not a valid objection to 
our coéperating with them in the maintefiance of 
great principles, essential to the preservation of 
the Union and the just and equal participation of 
all the States in the rights and blessings secured 
by the Constitution. i 

Sir, I learn that it is the meditated; purpose of 
the scattered forces of the American party to unite 
in the formation of a new party; to be called the 
“Union party.” Where, sir, T inquire, are the 
materials to be found sufficient, now almost upon 
the eve of a great contest, for the formation of a 
party that shall.withstand this northern army of 
political Goths and Vandals that are now pre- 
cipitating themsélves upon the Constitution and 
the Union? Will you find them. in the North; 
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from-what party are they to-come? : You cannot 
expect them from the Democratic party. The 
northern wing: of that organization is composed 
of the firmest and most unyielding men, in my. 
‘opinion,.that have existed since the foundation of 
this Government. . Sir, they are men of sterling 
andindomitable : principles and patriotism—men 
who have been ‘purified by the fires 6f persecution 
through which’they have passed... The men who 
can now: stand ‘up in the non-slaveholding States 
‘and: defend the South, and demand that her con- 
stitutional:rights shall be. sustained, are men who 
will never leave the party under whose banners 
‘they have fought’so long and so nobly,; much less 
will'they ever unite with a party of men who ex- 
pect to. obtain recruits from the sectional army 
who: have so long sought to dig thcir political 
graves. No, sir, let. not demagogues and politi- 
cians deceive you. Ifthe Whig party could not 
` be sustained ‘in the non-slaveholding States—a 
purer and better Union party than will ever exist 
again in this country—tell me how can you ex- 
pect to form a party now, in the present unsound 


political condition of the North, that will guaranty ` 


to the South her constitutional rights? [t cannot 
be done. 

Sir, we had a specimen of their reliability dur- 
ing the ballot for Speaker. The People’s party of 
Pennsylvania pledged their votes for the honora- 
ble gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Smirn,]} 
the Opposition.candidate and an old-line Whig. 
When the honorable gentleman from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Maxzory,] as the organ of the Opposition 
party, put him in nomination, a Democrat inquired 
if he could obtain votes sufficient to put him within 
the reach of the Democratic party? The gentle- 
man from Kentucky, trusting to the deliberate and 
solemn pledges of his anti-slavery, Union allies, 
answered, very emphatically, ‘that he could.” 
Then an opportunity to quict, to some extent, the 
fearful forbod ngs of. the 
party men to. make an exhibition of patriotism, 
was. presented, such as is seldom witnessed in the 
lifetime of a nation. The Democratic party, rising 
above mere selfish ambition anda desire for party 
triumph and aggrandizement, most nobly and 
prou ly met the crisis. Sir, they rose in the maj- 
esty of pure patriotism and loyal devotion to the 
country, and every man of that party from the 
fifteen slavcholding States, and all from the North, 
(except three,) brought their tribute of partisan- 
ship and selfishness, and buried it here a conse- 
crated sacrifice for their country’s safety and peace, 
and thereby, in the estimation of a great people, 
covered themselves with imperishable honor. 

No sooner was it whispered around this Hall, 
that Mr, Surra, of North Carolina, the only rep- 
resentative upon this floor of that old and hon- 
ored, but now scattered and dismembered, Whig 
party, was elected to the Speakership, than the 
pretended representatives of the “northern con- 
servative, Union element,’’ who were to be the nu- 
cleus in the non-slaveholding States around which 
this “Union party” was to gather, rose from their 
seats, one after another, and changed their votcs 
from the distinguished Whig toa Black Repub- 
lican, thereby defeating the clection of Mr. Smitu. 
Are these the sectional men into whose hands 
my Amcrican. friends are willing to intrust the 
destiny of the South, the Constitution, and the 
Union? Sir, I boldly announce from this Hall, 
to-day, to my constituents, that the only party in 
all the North, truc to the Constitution and the 
equality of the States—-who know no North, no 


South, is the Democratic party. Let the Amer- | 


ican party, then, at least in the approaching State 
and presidential clections, exhibit their patgiot- 
ism and anxious desire for the perpetuation of the 
Union, by codperating with the national Demo- 
cratic party, Let all the Union men, every where 
throughout the entire country, band together dur- 
ing this fearful struggle, under the banner of that 
party, and make one mighty effort to save our 
country from the grasp ofa sectional party. Let 
the South, atleast, present the admirine spectacle 
of a united people in defense-of the Constitution 
and the Union; not united, if you choose, upon the 
subject of slavery, or any sectional policy, but 
united in resistance to the aggressive and uncon- 
stitutional policy of the Black Republican party. 


Sir, it is well enough for us to remember that | 


more than eighty years ago this Government was 
organized by the sages of the Revolution, with 
a poptilation of less than three million inhabit- 


ublic mind, and for | 


ants, and thirteen States, sparsely populated. 
Under the Constitution adopted by them, we have 
increased to near thirty million inhabitants, and 
thirty-three States; we have become a great and 
powerful nation; we are still a united people; but 
there is a rumbling voleano beneath: our feet, 
whose pent-up fires, if fanned’ but a little more, 
will burst out with a fury that will consume this 
Union. Sir, my sincere hope is, that such a ca- 
tastrophe may never happen. . My ardentprayer 
to the sovereign Ruler of the univgrse is, that the 
sun of American liberty may never sct; that this 
great confederation of States may march on, step 
by step, year after year, century after century, to 
still greater advancements, in all that constitutes 
the happiness of a people, and the glory ofagreat 
nation, and yet present to the mira goze of the 
Old World the sublime spectacle of hundreds of 
millions of free, intelligent, happy beings. 

But, sir, whether or not this shall be our des- 
tiny, depends upon the virtue, intelligence, and 
forbearance ofthe American people, and the sacred 
regard that the North shall manifest for the con- 
stitutional rights ofthe South. Can ithe, sir, that 
we are to fall from our elevated position? Is this 
proud fabric of Government to be torndown? Is 
this Union, cemented by the blood of our fathers, 
to be destroyed by the folly and fanaticism of || 
northern demagogues? No; I will not, I cannot 
believe it. May the Almighty, in the extension 
of that mercy and protection which has been thus 
far vouchsafed to us, cause that fag which waved 
over the army of Washington, and that has ever 
since continued to wave triumphantly over sea 
and land, to float, for long ages, over the Capitol 
of this great nation, fanned by the zephyrs of 
heaven, freighted with love and mercy, with no 
rent in it, and no star blotted out; and that star 
after star (representing other States yet to be 
formed) may, in future years, be added to the 
bright constellation, until all the inhabitants of 
this continent shall enjoy the civil and religious 
blessings so necessary to the honor and happiness 
of man. f 

Now, sir, in conclusion, I desire to announce 
upon this occasion, in order that the declaration 
may reach the ears of my constituents, that my 

olitical ambition is satisfied—yea, more than sat- 
isfied; that I have no longer any desire for official 
station; and that when this Congress terminates 
I hope to retire to the peaceful and tranquil walks 
of private life, and therein spend the residue of 
my days, in the bosom of my family, my friends, 
and the constituents who have so highly honored 
me, and the Union. $ 

Mr, FENTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Will the gentleman from 
New York yield to a motion for the committee to 
rise? 

Mr. FENTON. The gentleman will excuse 
me. I promise not to detain the committee more 
than a few moments. 

Mr. ELY. [hope my colleague will be per- 
mitted to proceed with his remarks. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, Thad very little | 
right, and less desire, to engage in a discussion of 
the politics of the country prior to the organiza- 
tion of the House. The purpose of myself and 
those with whom I acted, during the eight weeks’ 
contest, was first to organize, provide for the cred- 
itors of the Government—some of whom were on 
the verge of bankruptey—and dispatch the public 
business; and while thus, out of regard for the i 
public good, and in submission to parliamentary | 
propriety, for other purposes, we were manacled, il 
handcuffed, and tonguc-tied, gentlemen on the | 
other side of this Hall made onset with violent 
disunion and secession speeches, and with daily |; 
perversions of our principles and motives. Our | 
object was peace and fraternal feeling; and we 
were opposed by disorder, acrimony, and menace. 

I would not complain alone of disunion bluster, 
since what has been, perhaps must be; and since, 
moreover, it has become almost as necessary to 
the country from early introduction and periodi- 
cal use down through our history, as the blight 
and frost of the season, or the yearly circuit of 
the menagerie. $ 

At one time the Union was to be destroyed by the || 
right of search; at another by the United States 
Bank; then again by the tariff; by the election of 
Frémont in 1856; -and finally its doom was irre- || 
yoeably sealed the other day, by the late John 
Brown, and Helper’s Impending Crisis. It is not 


$ 


| rightful heritage o I 
; after allthis, and not until they had taken posses- 


| this that calls for reply, and it is not to this I 


speak, but to repel unjust and unfounded assaults 
upon my constituents, and my party; and to vin- 
dicate, as well as I can, my country and its his- 
tory. I blush with indignation at the misrepre- 
sentationsand perversions which gentlemenon the 
other side of this Hall have indulged in; and did 
I not reflect that unfairncss and wrong on the part 
of intelligent men are the expedient of conscious 
weakness and error, I should suppose they had 
been touched as with the spear of Ithuriel, which 
made them start forth into the deformity revealed 
during this controversy. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Curry] en- 
deavored, in his usual able and ingenious manner, 
to place this controversy on vantage grounds from 

hilosophical and logical deductions, disclaiming, 
Powers the desire, and disearding the attempt of 
his associates to hold the Republican party re- 
sponsible for the acts or excesses of individuals, 
or as affording evidence of the position and prin- 
ciples of our party. 

But he asserts that a great change upon the sub- 
ject of slavery has ‘‘ come o’er the spirit of our 
dream;’’ that the cloud, which was no bigger than 
a man’s hand, now covers the whole northern 
horizon; and that our people have really, within 
the last few years, become an intensely anti-sla- 
very people, with aims at once aggressive and 
alarming to the €afety of the South—the logical 
result of all which is the ultimate extinction of 
their favorite institution. If the basis of his argu- 
ment be correct, possibly the result indicated 
would follow; in this instance, however, I must 
think the honorable gentleman has been sigu- 
larly infelicitous in his statement in respect to 
public sentimentand his study of political history. 

ay be he prefers for himself and his friends to 
‘repose in the vagueness of a fallacy, rather than 
to be tormented with the precision of a logical 
definition.’” Sait : 

The sentiment of the North upon this questio 
has undergone no change; itis the same now, 
with a few exceptions of extreme ultraism for and 
against slavery, that it was in the earlier and bet- 
ter days of the Republic. The people of the North, 
at an early day, believed with all your early states- 
men, that slavery wasa political, moral and social 
evil, and in time they rid themselves of it, in har- 
mony with their better convictions of duty. But 
it is true, that not until recently has this greatand 
fixed anti-slavery sentiment, ever existing with 
the northern masses, found it important, yea ne- 
cessary, to take the form of political organization. 
But a few years since, the men who now make up 
this great Republican party, were mainly classi- 
fied-as Whigs and Democrats, and were they not 
then as now, moved by the same hatred of this 
curse to free labor and to freemen, and by the same 
deep-seated opposition to its extension over the 
free soil of this continent? Look over the record 
of public men and public bodies, and there see the 
almost universal testimony; see still further in the 
retrospect, that your fathers and our fathers pro- 
claimed that men were created with equal, natu- 
ral rights, and that the enslavement of man, of 
whatever color, was an invasion of these natural 
rights, and a violation of the spirit and genius of 
our free institutions. They held it to be an op- 


| probrium to civilization; henee they sought to 
| circumscribe it—to preserve soil then free, forever 


free, from its dark and blighting tread. They 
pushed it aside, with all possible haste, froma ma- 
Jority of the original thirteen States; they provided, 
as was supposed, for its gradual decay, by cutting 
off the foreign supply; and in every way they 
sought to build up and around it a cordon of free 
territory, and free States,and free sentiment, that 


| Shouldexhalean atmosphere of liberty that slavery 


must breathe or dic. Anddogentlemen ask, why, 
therefore, this Republican party is commissioned 
with these great and sacred purposesof the found- 
ers of the Republie? I will tell them why. It is 
because they have violated these first covenants; 
because they have mocked at the faith of the fa- 
thers; because they have sought to desecrate the 

free labor. It was not until 


sion of a great party, and turned it into an instru- 
ment of aggression, a sort of Zouave force, ready 
and eager for work of carnage and slaughter, that 
this Northern fixed and unyielding sentiment 
elothed itself with the prerogatives of organiza- 
tion. ` 


. 


1860. 
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No, Mr. Chairman, it was not until after Texas 
had been annexed for the concealed purpose of 
extending slavery at the hazard of iis pendent, a 
war with Mexico; not until after a law had been 
forced upon the North for the recapturé of their 
fugitive slaves, odious in its details, repulsive in 
its main features to the enlightened judgment of 
our people, and violative of the rights of man in 
a trial for his liberty; and not until, still farther on, 
this controlling interest in the affairs of the Gov- 
ernment, this sapping and niining power, had, in 
exultant joy, destroyed the restriction against 


slavery north of 360 30 north latitude, and upon, 


that soil once musical with the notes of freedom, 
reveled in despotic triumph upon the rights, the 
traditions, the tranchises, and the dearest interests 
of our people, prostituting the ballot-box, driving 
from the polls rightful citizens, following by day 
and murdering by night men whose only crime 
was the uttering of sentiments which they had 
drank in among the hills and valleys of their 
former homes in the free North. We could wait 
no longer; it would not do to wait until the slave 
power had so interwoven itself into the very web 
of our political fabric that the integrity. of our 
institutions was fatally imperiled. 

The people of the North were reluctant to break 
away from their ancient party associations for a 
long time after the South had wantonly sported 
with their rights; they reposed in the confidence of 
returning justice and the security of their pledges. 
But when at last these fond hopes were dispelled 
in their tearing the diadem from the brow of free- 
dom in the northern half of the old Louisiana 
purchase, the people of the North from necessity, 
in vindication and maintenance of their principles 
and the principles of their ancestors, sprang at one 
bound into this organization, which like a mighty 
army, swept along, extending its column from 
tke early and constant home of freedom dn the 
fast to the scattered settlements of free labor be- 
yond the Mississippi, until it now embraces in its 
conquest fifteen States of this Union. And I am 
not surprised that gentlemen of the South tremble 
and take alarm; they hear the tread of these mil- 
lions of freemen; it is a mighty army marching on 
to take possession of the Government, well offi- 
cered and fully equipped, and with weapons, mu- 
nitions, and supplies more complete and more 
potent than the army of Hannibal or Napoleon, 
or the brave followers of Jackson when he struck 
the decisive blow against British arrogance and 
aggression at New Orleans; inasmuch as the bal- 
Jot-box, the free press, and free speech in the cause 
of truth and justice, are more mighty in battle and 
more powerful in conquest than the sword. 

Southern gentlemen have no right to complainof 
the numbers and mightand objects of the Repub- 
lican party, nor from these to accuse the people of 
the North of achange of sentiment upon the ques- 
tion of slavery. The history of this contest, made 
up from their own record, through the past twen- 
ty-five years, has been conducting the mind of 
patriotic citizens, of whatever party, all over the 
North, to the necessity of organization to preserve 
the principles of justice and liberty. Itis not our 
people, but the people of the South—you, gentle- 
men—who have changed from the declared opin- 
ions and purposes of the founders. When the 
declaration of our rights was proclaimed, and the 
proclamation of our liberties and those rights 
which belonged to all, there existed among us an 
institution inconsistent with its great truths, and 
with the form and spirit of the Government which 
was framed. All the leading men of that day, and 
subsequently through a large period of our his- 
tory, believed it to be not only anomalous to our 
institutions, buta deplorable evil; and they sought 
by every means to eradicate it, I will be indulged 
by gentlemen in calling attention to some of their 
vver-memorable sayings; for their testimony. for- 
tifies and sustains my proposition, and at the same 
time places in more vivid contrast these daily ob- 
lations of our southern brethren at the shrine of 
human bondage. N 

Previous to the Revolution, while the nation 


was taking council, and preparing for the strug- į 


gle of liberty against despotism, the people gen- 
erally ‘ were struck with the inconsistency of an 
appeal for their own. liberties, while holding in 
bondage their fellow-men, guilty only of a skin 
not colored like their own.’ The people of Dan- 
bury, Connecticut, in town meeting, agreed to 
import no more slaves; at the same time declaring, 


“we cannot but think it a palpable absurdity so 
loudly to complain of attempts to enslave us, while 
we are actually enslaving others.” 

In Darien, Georgia, in 1775, the following reso- 
lution was passed at a meeting of citizens: 


“To show the world that we are not influenced by any 
contracted or interested motives, but by a general philan- 
thropy for all mankind, of whatever climate, language, or 
complexion, we hereby declare our disapprobation-and ab- 
horrence of the unnatural practice of slavery as (however 
the uncultivated state of the country or other specious argu- 
ments may plead for it) a practice founded in injustice and 
cruelty, and highly dangerous to our liberties as well as 
lives, debasing part of our fellow creatures below men, and 
corrupting the virtue and morals of the rest.” 


Listen to Jefferson, in the Virginia convention 
of 1774: 

“The abolition of domestic slavery is the greatest object 
of desire in these colonies, where it was unhappily intro- 
duced in their infant state.?? 

Again, in the Declaration of Independence: 


“That all men are created equal ; that they are endowed 
with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happines.”’ 


_Again, in 1821, when urging a proposition upon 
his native State, he says: 

< Nothing is more certainly written in the book of fate, 
than that these people {the negroes] are to be free; nor Is 
it less certain that the two races, equally free, cannot live 
in the same Government. Nature, habit, opinion, have 
drawn indelible lines of distinction between them. It is 
still in our power to direct the proccss of emancipation and 
deportation, and in such stow degree as that the evil will 
wear off insensibly, and theirplace be, pari passu, filled up 
by free white laborers. If, on the contrary, it is left to 
force itself on, human nature must shudderat the prospect 
held up. We should look in vain for an example in the 
Spanish deportation or deletion of the Moors.” 


I need not allude to the anti-slavery sentiment 
of Virginia. It wag written in letters of living 
light and unfading remembrance in the ordinance 
of 1787, passed by a unanimous vote of the States. 

We find that the constitutional convention was 
presided over by Washington, who said “ his vote 
would never be wanting for the passage of a law 
to abolish slavery;” and in that convention, made 
up of men whose genius and patriotism had largely 
contributed to bear us up and carry us through the 
perilous assaults of the Revolution, who drank in 
the spirit of the. contest, and were moved in the 
convention by the purpose tosccure and perpetuate 
to themselves ine posterity union, freedom, and 
happiness, all expressed themselves with equal 
force and emphasis, so far as cotemporaneous his- 
tory givesany account, against theevil, the wrong, 
and the curse of human bondage. 

Time will not permit me to deal largely in ex- 
tracts from the fathers, nor are these necessary. J 


willonly ask yourattention to the record sayings | 


of one or two of the more conspicuous statesmen. 
Gouverneur Morris said “ he never would concur 
in upholding domesticslavery. It was a nefarious 
institution. It was the curse of Heaven.” 
Mr. Madison ‘‘thought it wrong to admit in 
the Constitution the idca of property in man.” 
Luther Martin, of Maryland, said: 


Slavery is inconsistent with the genius of republican- j 


ism, has a tendency to destroy those principles on whith 
itis supported, as it lessens the sense of equal rights of man- 
kind, and habituates us to tyranny and oppression.” 
When the Government went into operation, we 
find it supported by men who were open in their 
expressions of hostility to slavery. 
John Adams, Vice President, had declared that 


“ consenting to slavery is a sacrilegious breach of | 


trust.” 

Alexander Hamilton, amember of the abolition 
society of New York, united in a petition for those 
who, ‘free by the laws of Géd, are held in sla- 
very by the laws of the State.” 


John Jay, Chief Justice of the United States, | 


said that, in his sight, slavery was an “ iniquity,” 
“a sin of crimson dye.”’ 

Benjamin Franklin, president of the abolition 
society of Pennsylvania, appeared at the bar of 
Congress, near the close of his well-spent life, and 
entreated ** that it would be pleased to counte- 
nance the restoration of liberty to those unhappy 
men who alone, in this land of freedom, are de- 
graded into perpetual bondage.” 

_ Again, General Washington says, in a letter to 
Joha F. Mercer, September 9, 1786: 

“T never mean, unless some particular circumstances 

should compel me to it, to possess another slave by pur- 


| chase; it being among my first wishes to see some plan 


adopted by which slavery in this country may be abolished 


l by law.” 


And Jefferson is heard again, pages 39 and 40 
of his Notes on Virginia, as follows: = 2 
“And can the liberties of a nation be thought secure, 
when we have removed their only firm basis—a conviction 
in the minds of the people that these liberties are the gift- 
of God; that they are not to be violated but by his wratli? 
Indeed, I tremble for my country when I refléct that God 
is just; that-his justice cannot sleep forever; that; consid- 
ering numbers, nature, and natural means ‘only, a révolu- 
tion of the wheel-of fortune, an exchange of situation; is 
among possible events— that it may become probable by 
supernatural interference! The Almighty has no attribute 
which can take sides with us in sucha contest? = 


The eloquent. and patriotic Henry. says, in a 
letter dated January 18, 1793: °° ` 


“J believe a time will come when an opportunity will be 
offered to abolish this lamentable evi: Everything we can 
do is to improve it, if it happens in our day; -if not, Jet ‘us 
transmit to our descendants, together with our slaves, a 
pity for their unhappy lot, and an abhorrence for slavery. 
If we cannot reduce this wished-for reformation to prac- 
tice, let Us treat the unhappy victims with lenity. Itis the 
furthest advance we can make toward justice. Itis adebt 
we owe to the purity of our religion, to show that it is at 
variance with that law which warrants slavery.” 


And the eccentric genius and well-wisher for 
the aad of the black race, John Randolph, 
after speaking in deprecation of the extension of 
slavery and its horrors, makes use of the follow- 
ing language: . g 

“I give to my slaves their freedom, to. which my con- 
science tells me they are justly entitled. It has a long time 
been a matter of the deepest regret to me that the circum- 
stances under which I inherited them, and the obstacles 
thrown in the way by the laws of the land, have prevented 
my emancipating them in My lifetime, which it is my full 
intention to do in ease I can accomplish it.” 


But, sir, I hasten on, passing the many pagès 
of testimony from distinguished and patriotic men 
in all the walks of public and private life, to him 
whose voice was so magic and potent in Senate 
Chambers and among the millions without, and 
at the mention of whose name the heart of every 
American throbs with deeper emotions, and kin- 
dles with increased admiration and pride. 

- Lquote from a speech made by the distinguished 
Clay before the American Colonization Society: 


«We are reproached with doing mischief by the agita- 
tion of this question. ‘The society goes into no household 
to disturb its domestic tranquillity ; it addresses itself to to 
slaves, to weaken their obligations of obedience. It seeks 
to affect no man’s property. It neither has the power nor 
the will to affect the property of any one, contrary to his 
consent. The execution of its scheme would augment, 
instead of diminishing, the value of the property left behind. 
The society, composed of freemen, concerns itself onty 
with the free. Collateral consequences we are not respons- 
ible for. It is not this society which has produced. the 
great moral revolution which the age exhibits. What would 
they, who thus reproach us, have done??? * *. w 

“Tf they would repress all tendencies towards liberty 
and ultimate cmancipation, they must do more than put 
down the benevolent efforts of this society. ‘They must go 
back to the cra of our liberty and independence, and muz-" 
ale the cannon which thunders its annual joyous return. 
They must revive the slave trade, with all its train of atro- 
cities.” f 

Ay, sir, revive the slave trade as we now see it 
being revived! 

“They must suppress the workings of British philan- 
thropy, seeking to ameliorate the condition of the unfortu- 
nate West Indian slaves. They must arrest the. career of 
South American deliverance from thraildom, They must 
blow out the moral lights around us, and extinguish that 
greatest torch of all, which America presents to a benighted 
world, pointing the way to their rights, their liberties, and 
their happiness. And when they have achieved all these 
purposes, their work wili be yet incomplete. They must 
penetrate the human soul, and eradicate the light of reason 
and the love of liberty. Then, and not till then, when 
universal darkness and despair prevail, can you perpetuate 
slavery, and repress all sympathies and all humane and bé- 
nevolent efforts among freemen in behalf of the unhappy 
portion of our race who are doomed to bondage”? 


In the United States Senate, in .1850, he used 
the following memorable words: :; 

“ J} am extremely sorry to hcar the Senator from Missis- 
sippi say that he requires, first the extension of the Mis- 
souri compromise line to the Pacific, and also that he is not 
satisfied with that, but requires, if I understand him cor- 
rectly, a positive provision for the admission of slavery 
south of thatline. And now, sir, coming froma slave State, 
as I do, Lowe it to myself, Lowe it to truth, I owe it to the 
subject, to say that no earthly power could induce me to 
vote for a specific measure for the introduction of*slavery 
where it had not before existed, either south or north of 
that line. Coming, as I do, from a slave State, itismy. ~ 
solemn, deliberate, and well-matured determination that no 
power, no earthly power, shall compel me to vote for the 
positive introduction of slavery either south or north of ‘that 
line. Sir, while you reproach, and justly, too, our British 
ancestors for the introduction of this institution upon the 
continent of America, I am, for one, unwilling that the 
posterity of the present inhabitants of California and of 
New Mexico shal! reproach us for doing just what we re- 
proach Great Britain for doing to us. If the citizens of those 
Territories choose to establish slavery, and if they come 
here with constitutions es hing slavery, I am for ad- 


i mitting them with suels provisions in their éonstitutions ; 
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ti will be their own work, and not ours, and their 
posterity wil have’ to, reproach them, and not us, for form- 
ing constitutions alléwing the institution of slavery to exist 
among them.. Thege are my views, sir, and I choose to 
express them ; i xte ‘nat how extensively or univer- 


4 Solong j} 
ny veins; T will never, never, never, by word or thought, 
by mind or will, aid in 'admitting one rod of free territory 
tort verlasting eurse.of human bondage.” i 
And, gentlemen of the South, you had not en- 
tirely abandoned these wise and salutary and phi- 
Tanihronie ‘truths—the doctrine that freedom is 


beneficent and just, and ought to be ‘extended; 
and that slavery was mischievous and immoral, 
and-onght to be restricted—whett you asked our 
coéperation in the project to annex Texas; if you 
had, then’ you were guilty of the deepest decep- 
tion and shathe. Am I notcorrect? Let us see. 
Your party. m the North and South proclaimed, 
in the canvass of 1844, in respect to the annexa- 
tion of Texas, these two fundamental ideas: first, 
that by the removal ofslaves to Texas, Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri would speed- 
ily become free States; second, that the transfer 
of slaves'to'the borders of Mexico would open 
the way for the entire extinction of slavery, by 
its transfer to regions where the prejudice of race 
ang color donot exist; and by the absorption in, 
or amalgamation with, the mixed races of tlic 
torrid regions, where they could enjoy substantial 
equality, social and political. ` 

What said Hon. Robert J. Walker during the 
presidential contest of that year, (1844,) and I 
may say the influence of whose ingenious argu- 
ments. thrown broadcast over the country North, 
was manifest in determining the fortunes of the 
struggle, and served to secure for him, as-a re- 
ward for such important. political service, a com- 
thanding position in the Cabinet of President 
Polk? > 

“Nor can it be disguised that, by the reannexation, as 
te, number of free blacks augmented in the slavéholding 
States, they would be diffused gradually through ‘T'exas, 
into Mexico and Central and Southern America, where 
nine tenths of their present population arc already of the 
colored races, and where, from their vast preponderance 
in number, they are not a degraded caste, but upon a foot- 
ing Hot merely of legal, but, what is far more important, 
of actual equality with the rest of the population. Here, 
then, if Texas is annexed, throughout the vast region and 
salubrions and delicious elimate of Mexico and of Central 
and Southern America, a large and rapidly-increasing por- 
uon of the African race will disappear. from the limits of 
the Union. ‘The process will be gradual and progressive, 
without a shock and without.a convulsion. 

‘The anuexation of Texas is the only safety-valve for 
the whole Union, and the ogly practicable outlet for the 
African population, through Texas, into Mexico and Cen- 
tal and Southern America, There is a congenial climate 
for the African race. There, cold. and want and hunger 
will not drive the African, as we see it does in the North, 
into the poor-House and the jail, and the asylums of the 
idiot and insane. There, the boundless and almost unpeo- 
pled territory of Mexico, and of Central and Southern Amer- 


ica, with its delicious climate and most prolific soil, renders || 


inost easy the means of subsistence ; and there they would 
not he a. degraded caste, but equals among equals, not only 
by law, but by feeling and association.” ~ * = * 

“ Again, then, the question is asked, ¢ Is slavery never to 
disappear from’ the, Union?’ ‘This isa startling and mo- 
meutous question, but the answer is easy and the proof is | 
clear; it will certainly disappear if Texas is reannexcd to | 
the Union ; not by abolition, but against and in spite of all 
its frenzy, slowly and. gradually, by diffusion, as it has al- 
ready thus nearly, réceaded from several of the more northern 
of the laveholding States, and as it wijl continue thus, 
more rapidly to recéde by the reannexation of Texas, and 
finally, in the distant, future, without a shock, without ab- 


olition, without a convulsion, disappear into ànd through j 


Texas, into Mexico and Central and Southern America. 
Thus, that same overruling Providence that watched over 
the landing of the emigrants and pilgrims at Jamestown and 
at Plymouth; that gave. us the victory in our struggle for 
independence; that, guided by His inspiration, the framers 
of our wonderful Constitution ; that has thus far preserved 
this great Union fróni dangers so many and imminent, and 
is now shielding it from abolition, its most dangerous and 
eternal. foe, will open Texas as a safety-valve, into and 
through. which. slavery will slowly and gradually recede, 
and finally disappear. in the boundless regions of Mexico, 
and Central aid Southern America. 

“ Beyond the Del Norte, slavery will not pass; not only 
because it is ‘forbidden by law, but because the colored 
races there prepondeérate, in the ratio of ten to one, over the 
whites; and holding, a8 they do, the government, and most 
of He offices, in their own possession, they will never per- 

. mit. the enslavement, of any portion of. the colored race, 
which makes and executes the laws of the country.’ 


Mr. Walker’s was not an isolated instance in 
the promulgation of these views; indeed, sir, these 
opinions upon the subject of annexation were the 

y vitalizing elements of the canvass, and were urged 
by the Demogratic party as noble and imperish- 
able progress in justice and civilization, by which 


| 


a portion of the slave States, if not all, were to 


escape from the hagbarism of the ruder ages, and 
take their stand on the principle evolved from our 
struggle for independence and our constitutional 
history. 2 

Turn to the debates in, Congress and examine 
the speeches in the interest of Mr. Polk and an- 
nexation, of Senator Breese of Iinois, June 3, 
1844; Senator Dickinson of New York, February 
22, 1845, (Appendix Congressional Globe, 2d ses- 
sion Twenty Bhehth Congress, page 321;) Morris 
of New Hampshire, January 25, 1845; General 
Ashley of Arkansas, February 22, 1845; page 283 
of Debates; Tibbatts of Kentucky, May 17, 1844. 
And I will not omit to quote from the specch of 
the honorable gentleman now at the other end of 
the avenue,-whose pious and saintly regard for 
the interest of free labor, and the enlargement of 
the area of freedom has been painfully illustrated 
since his installment as President of these United 
States. 

In the Senate, June 8, 1844, Hon. James Bu- 
chanan, of Pennsylvania, said: 

“ After mature reflection, I now believe that the acqui- 
sition of Texas will be the means of limiting, not enlarging, 
the dominion of slavery. Inthe government of the world, 
Providence. gcnerajly produces great changes by gradual 
means. Phere is nothing rash in the councils of the Al- 
mighty. May not, then, the acquisition of Texas be the 
means of drawing the slaves far to the south, to a climate 
more congenial to their nature; and may they not finally 
pass off into Mexico, and there mingle with a race where 
no prejudice exists against their color? * * a 
‘Texas will open an outlet, analavery itself may thus finally 
pass the Del Norte, and be lost in Mexico.” 

Such were then your declared objects and desire: 
—perhaps put forth to deceive—to obtain power 
and betray. It now looks as though they were 
the singing of Circe— the voice of the charmer, 
charming never so wisely ’’—lulling the suspicions 
of the people of the North to sleep, and deceiv- 
ing them in regard to the stupendousness of the 
fraud you were practicing upon their credulity. 
Whether so or not, your party were compelled, 
in consonance with the gencral sentiment that 
slavery was an evil of the deepest and darkest 
dye, and that its extension under the care and 
consent of our Government was an intolerable 
crime, to make this record; to give these assur- 
ances to the people; and E need not say that they 
were in accordance with the conviction of the civ- 
ilized world, at least outside of the fifteen slave 
States of this Union. ‘ 

The South cannot deny that slavery, up to a 
recent date in our history, was made to rest en- 
rely on local usage; it was made so by civil and 


; common law, because it was assumed to be in 


violation of natural right. 


And being such a 


| violation, it follows that itis a moral wrong; and 


it has been so regarded by the mass of our people 
from the earliest times. In other words, it wasa | 
privileged and exceptional institution, doomed, 
sooner or later, to perish. Tn this view, men have 
spoken of the irrepressible conflict between free- 
dom and slavery; and it is a philosophical truth, 
that one or the other, in the fullness of time, must 
recede; onc must triumph and become supreme. 
Sõber men and men of reason will not be in doubt | 
as to the result—no more than they will doubt 
the ultimate triumph of right and justice in all 
things over crrorand wrong. In this view, speak- 
ing not of my political duties and obligations to | 
Government, and disclaiming in this respect, or | 
any other, the right to interfere with the domestic | 
institutions of the South, I hopethetimemay come, 
not distant, when the sun, in his course across the 
continent, will not shine upon a slave; when the 
inalienable rights which belong to all men shall 


conformity with thé revealed word of God; that 
it must travel with the Constitution into the Ter- 
ritories, and there be sustained and protected by 
it; and the adoption of these views, or disunion, 
is the ultimatum you now propose to the whole 
nation. Not only the public men and public 
bodies of the South boldly declare and vehemently 
insist on these doctrines, but there are camp-fol- 
lowers and. soldiers of fortune in the North—men 
there who say, with Charles O’Conor, that the 
negro is doomed. by nature to be the bondman of 
the white man. 

When I uttered my convictions from my place 
in this House in 1854, that it was the design of the 
Democratic party—or those who had control of 
it—in the repeal of the Missouri compromise, to 
extend negro bondage, it was denied. Andwhen 
again 1 said, February 24, 1858, in a speech then 
made, that it was designed to carry slavery into 
all the Territories under the protection of the Con- 
stitution, and that no power, not even the Con- 
gress, nor the people of the Territories, could pre- 
vent or remove it, you indignantly repelled the 
charge, as false in fact and inference. How times 
have changed! and morc rapidly still have men 
changed. 

The President, in-his Jate message, lays down 
your party creed. Hear what he says: 

‘The right has been established of every citizen to take 
his property of any kind, including slaves, into the common 
territories, belonging equally to all the States of the Con- 
federacy, and to have it protected there under the Federat 
Constitution. Neither Congress nor a Territorial Legista- 
ture, nor apy human power, bas any authority to annul or 
impair this vested right.” 

It is you, then, not we, who have changed 
position upon this question; and the Republican 
party was organized from the necessity of the 
case, to preserve the maxims of our early faith 
and pledges, the principles upon which our Gov- 
ernment was founded, and upon the maintenance 
of which, in my judgment, its perpetuity de- 
pends, 1 need not speak of the next step in the 
effort to nationalize slavery. E claim to be no seer 
or prophet in respect to the purposes of men, or 
parties, in this. work of placing our Government 
under the control of the slave power. 

The gentleman from Texas, [Mr. Reagan,] a 
few days since, with disingenuous boldness, in- 
dicated one of the advance steps the Democratic 
party will soon take; and I could, therefore, claim 
no credit for the discovery in this instance. If } 
understood him correctly, heclaimed that noteven 
State authority—State sovereignty—can abolish 
or impair the right of property in slaves short of 
revolution. That is, the right to abolish would be 
a revolutionary right; that its claim for protec- 
tion under Federal and State authority rests upon 
the same right as all other kinds of property. In- 
deed, I do not sce why this is not a logical 
sequence from the premises. Then it is, that 
slavery may go to New York, to the home of the 
Pilgrim fathers, sweep along the shores of the 
great lakes, and darken the broad prairies of the 
West, under the sanctions of this vested right of 
property, in slaves under the Constitution. And, 
Mr. Chairman, is it not a remarkable and instruct- 
ive fact, that while the South claim these immu- 
nities and this. protection for ‘their slaves in the 
Territories and in the States, they arc at this mo- 
ment driving northern men from their midst, for 
real or suspected sentiments in favor of the insti- 
tutions of the North, or for a preference for the 
condition of the free white laborers over that of 
the bondmenin chains? : 

I pass, however, from this sad spectacle of the 
; degradation and tyranny incident to, I may say 


be universally recognized and become the con- 
ceded right to be enjoyed by all. If 1 speak with | 
undue warmth of expression, in the words of | 
Edmund Burke, “something must be pardoned | 
to the spirit of liberty.” y 

But to return to the point of digression. I had 
been exhibiting the recorded views of the Demo- 
cratic party in regard to slavery—the views of the 
South and the North—atan early period, and also | 
at a later period. 

What does the South say now? Whatis claimed 
in its name and behalf inthe meridian of this Ad- | 
ministration, and in the strength of your power? | 
You maintain the perfect rectitude of slavery; that 
it is the highest type of civilization; that it is 
neither wrong noran evil; that it is the most eco- | 
nomical form of labor; that it is adapted to pro- | 
mote the most perfect social condition; that it isin | 


| inseparable from, a socicty which insists upon the 

Divine character of human servitude, to note the 

one step further in this work to complete its su- 
premacy. ‘The revival of the African slave trade 

rather follows as a corollary. to the doctrine of 
extension and perpetuation; and I apprehend the 

party will soon accept this tenet of faith, now 

| urged by a large portion of its members in the 

i 


South. 

If slavery is humane, beneficent, and just, how 
can the philanthropy and Christianity of our Dem- 
ocratic brethren be at ease, while vast numbers of 
negroes in Africa are deprived of the elevating 
influences. of their discipline and instruction upon 
the broad plantations of the South? In truth, 
sir, from this view of the rightfulness of slavery, 
advocacy of the revival of the slave trade follows; 
i and, as a party, the Democracy will as surely - 


ry 
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reach this pointas the waters of yonder Potomac, 
in their course, will reach the Chesapgake Bay. 

'Fhe Republiean party will oppose these present 
and prospective schemes, by which the rich freight 
of precious interests secured by our form of Gov- 
ernment may be precipitated in ruin, and it will 
seek to correct the public sentiment. of the South 
in respect to its own, doctrine, so wickedly per- 
verted by those in position and power. It will not 
only do this, and’ stay the march of slavery into 
the common Territory, but it will undertake to 
correct the financial mismanagement and abuses 
which have assumed such gigantic proportions 
under your administration of public affairs. We 
shall strive to lessen the present enormous and 
profligate expenditures, establish fairness in the 
dispensation of patronage, and sccure perfect fidel- 
ity and honesty with all the officers and agents of 
the Government, ; 


+ No one can complain of this, except upon the | 
principle that he who disturbs the peace shall | 


ave full license to destroy it; that he who rav- 
ages a portion of our inheritance shall be at liberty 
to pillage and lay waste the whole; upon the prin- 
ciple that the highwayman who takes your purse 
shall be entitled to your raiment. and food. 

The Democratic party hawe exercised power 
corruptly, as the record shows. 
only abused the trust which free labor committed 
to them, but they have tioted upon their sub- 
stance, and wrested from them their fair, equal 
privilege in the political advantages, honors, and 
emoluments under the Government. 

Let us see if this is not as I have stated; and I 
may here remark, that I am led to the following 
investigation with increased desire, because of the 
partial statements, or omitted tables, in the com- 
parisons drawn by the honorable member from 

ississippi [Mr. BarxspaLe] a short time since. 

The population of the South is scarcely more 
than half that of the North. Since the organiza; 


tion of the Government, there have been eighteen j 


elections for President, in which the candidates 
chosen were twelve of them southerners and slave- 
holders, and only six of them northerners, four 
of which six stood upon asouthern platform; that 
no northern man has ever been reélected, while 
five of the southern men have; or, in other words, 
that out of the seventy-two years of Federal ad- 
ministration closing with Mr. Buchanan’s term, 
southern men and slaveholders have held the reins 
for forty-three years, or more than two thirds of 
the time, aud have directed them a greater part of 
the remaining third. 

In all the other departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the South has enjoyed the same ascend- 
ancy. 
eight judges of the Supreme Court; fourteen out 
of the nineteen Attorneys General; sixty-one out 
of seventy-seven Presidents of the Senate; twenty- 
one out of thirty-three Speakers of the House; 
and eighty out of one hundred and thirty-four 
foreign ministers. 

The Senate of the United States consists of 
sixty-six members—representing fifteen slave, 
and eighteen free States; the free States have a 
white population of about cighteen million, the 
slave. States have. a white population of about 
eight million. The Senate have twenty-two com- 
mittees; and, in fairness, the free States ough: to 
have a preponderance proportional to their num- 
bers and power. How stands,the case in the ar- 
rangement at the Senate the beginning of the pres- 
ent Congress? The chairmanship of sixteen is 
given to the slaveholding members, and the chair- 
manship of the six others to members who side 
with them in politics. Not a single committee 
of any importance is assigned to the free States, 
either im the chairmanship or in the majority ofits 
members. The Republicans, who have twenty- 
five representatives in the Senate, or considera- 
bly more than one third of the whole body, are 
allowed two members on each committee of seven. 
Could anything be more sectional than this? 

Now, can any one say that thisis altogether 
fair? I believe Iam authorized to say that the 
people of the North regard it as an unjust and 
invidious discrimination; and, because they have 
determined to take these matters in hand, the 
South should not get into a rage and menace In a 
furious manner a rupture of the Federal bands. 
It is an old maxim that, “ wisdom is more valua- 
ble than rubies;” and so I think it will not require 
much observation and experience, under this 


It has had seventcen out of the twenty- | 


They have not ji 


i $81,585,667 76—more than the expenditures for | 


| expenses were $293,541,195 92, and for five years 


change of Administration, to convince the wildest | 
opponent of the present hour that it works well; | 
that the effects are beneficent and that the peace | 
and greatness and glory of our whole country aré 
promoted thereby. 4 
But I am not done with these tabular statements 
and comparisons. The following table is com- 
piled from the last published annual report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and shows the amount. 
of revenue from the customs in 1857, and the ex- 
penses of collecting it for the fiscal year ending 
une 30, 1858: tw 


Revenue. Expenses. S 2 
: za 
| à 

i de 
Maine A $358,980 56 | $107,198 69 121 
New Hampshire... 5,530 54 10,982 49 21 
Vermont..cceceees 8,581 70 16, 289°47 33 
Massachusett 7,457,276 06 |- 1,286,531 87} 319 
Rhode Island. 80,126 06 23,552 87 63 
Connecticut.. 257,307 91 55,793 34 48 
New York... 42,721,862 88 | 1,303,754 11 | 1,311 
New Jersey.. 5,011 36 9,140 03 30 
Pennsylvavia 3,688,766 96 214,492 11 203 
Delaware 2,004 85 15,849 36 8 
Maryland 1,475,823 57 144,108 42 128 
Virginia. ... Pa 246,130 00 71,807 73 58 
Dist. Columbia.... 25,527 70 4,077 89 6 
North Carolina.... 66,523 08 15,962 26 37 
South Carolina.... 511,856. 53 70,247 51 51 
Georgia... 237,168 06 35,918 04 33 
Alabama... 162,380 42 65,295 76 25 
Mississippi. 4,445 90 1,419 70 & 
Florida... .. 56,017 71| 30240 10 45 
California.. 1,588,175 82 433,004 89 149 
Louisiana.. 3,601,899 20 264,797 35 210 
Texas ove 134,517 $9 58,682 59 52 
OHIO sessa siise 270,104 58 17,430 46 28 
Michigan... aia 147,211 53 14,934 16 42 
Iilinois...... . 183,878 29 18,540 82 21 | 
Missouri 365,703 78 12,143 89 6 Í 
Kentucky........ 22,225 41 2,288 44 5 
‘Tennessee....... 149,000 54 7,715 21 3 l 
Towa..... steeeeees 40,455 80 2,801 10 3 
Wisconsin......../ 284,790 88 | 5,962 89 8 
Minnesota......... 68. 00 2,460 00 2 | 
Wash. Territory... 6,522 61 4,943 15 9 
Oregon Territory... 4,199 11 26,996 67 8 


Now, sir, you see by this that the State that I 
have the honor in part to represent, contributes 
more to the support of the General Government 
than all the other States put together; and we get 
from. the Federal Treasury scarcely a dollar to 
improve our channels of commerce, our rivers 
and harbors, while millions are lavished in con- 
structing public buildings, harbors, and fortifica- 
tions in southern States, which contribute to the 
general sapport not a tithe in the comparison. 
More than this. There, only one forticth part of | 
the revenue is expended in collecting it, and in 
Maryland one tenth is consumed; in Virginia, 
North Carolina, Alabama, and Mississippi, one 
fourth; in Florida, more than half; while in Del- 
aware, it seems that the custom-houses do a losing 
business, costing seven times as much as they 
yield. 

This is not all. Under your administration of 
the Government, the first year of Mr. Buchanan’s 
term, the expenditures amounted to the sum of 


the whole of the first twenty years of our national 
existence. For the first forty years, from 1789 
to 1830, inclusive, including the war of 1812, our 


of Mr. Pierce’s and Mr. Buchanan’s reign, it 
amounted to §316,949,226 65; so they spent, of 
the people’s money, $33,408,030 73 morc, during 
five years, than for the first half of the entire 
period of our national being. i 

During Jackson’s term, the revenuc did not 
exceed $26,000,000 annually, and yet he was able 
to conduct the Government from this and. extin- 
guish $50,000,000 of the public debt; but our pres- 
ent Chief Magistrate, with a revenue of over fifty 
million dollars annually, is not only unable to bal- 
ance the accounts and extinguish the public debt, 
but during the first year increases it $40,000,000 
under his financial mismanagement, extravagance, 
and corruption. The expenses of the Army have | 
nearly trebled and the expense of collecting the 
revenue has increased over forty per cent., or- 
$1,700,000. 

In 1840, the ‘‘ miscellancous’’ items were se- 
verely criticized, and contributed, in a large de- 
gree, to defcat Mr. Van Buren in his canvass for 
reélection. It then rose to $2,500,000, and it now 


reaches the vast sum of $18,000,000... Gentlemen 
will recollect the charges then preferred against 
Mr. Van Buren, because of his prodigality in, far- 
nishing and conducting the White House,and yet 
all was within. the outlay, over salary, of $4,000 
a year—while Mr. Buchanan, with his more. eg- 
pensive luxuries, elegance, and profligate habita, 
squanders $35,000 a year, exclusive of his salary.. 
ow, when it isconsidered that this money comes. 
mainly from taxes, direct and indirect, on thein- 
dustry of the country, three fourths.of which. is 
found in the Narth——a burden upon our capital; 
our skill, our arts, our professions, and our labor 
—it should not create wonder or surprise :that we 
seek to return to frugal and economical expend~ 
iture; and to thi#end will cxert all: fair means at 
the ballot-box, and in every constitutional way, to 
obtain supremacy in the affairs ofthe Goversiment. 

I will pursue these statements and comparisons. 
no further. Sufficient has been shown for my 
purpose, and sufficient, I trust, to convince all 
fair-minded men that, from the “ highways and 
by-ways of the.so-called. Democratic party there 
comes.up an insufferable stench ,’’ pervading every. 
tissue of their Administration. Í 

But, sir, bad as. these practices. are in the ad- 
ministration of the Government, demoralizing as 
are the means employed to accomplish these pür- 
poses, and proscriptive and intolerant as are. the 
usages of this party in the distribution of favors 
and Patronage, it is of minor importance com- 
pared with the obstinate and continued:effort. to: 
destroy the principles of justice and freedom which 
are the substratum of the whole superstructure of 
our free institutions. It is said by. Tacitus, I be- 
lieve, that the first advances of tyranny are steep 
and perilous; but when once youare entered, par- 
ties and instruments are everread y to cspouse you. 

How true is this of that bold step of’ the slave: 
power which first attracted the attention of our 
confiding people! 1 allude to the overthrow of 
that time-honored ordinance of freedom, in 1854,. 
from wlfich act every patrioveheart in the North 
shrank with horror, and the whole nation was: 
then aroused to a sense of danger.. Moses..was, 
not more surprised and: appalled, when he came. 
down from the mountains and found his hosts in 
tumult, than were the freedom-loving people ‘of 
this Confederacy when violent hands were laid on: 
this security to. free labor; and none were found, in 
all the North, so reckless as to applaud the eruet 
purpose. Since then—ah! most painful truth—- 
since then, from among the universal sentiment 
of condemnation, men have been found. who ap- 
prove of the work,and go forth with this party 
to new: scenes and fresh fields of innovation and 
invasion. The Republican party intend to arrest 
their progress, and they can only do so effectually: 
by. taking the Government into their own: hands, 
They. will trench upon not the least constitutional - 
right; they. intend.no overt act, nor will they coun- 
tenance any, affecting the. safety. or security of 
southern men’s human chattels; they contemplate 
no illegal conspiracy, nor secret treason, but will 
march with firm.and honest tread to the very. verge 
of their constitutional rights, and there stop. 

The most conclusive proof that there are no con- 
siderable number of men in the North with such 
wrong intent, is to be found in the late feeble., 
attempt of John Brown “ to promote the. good. 
of freedom by the evil of servile strife and. civil: 
war;”? who, after two years of effort, with all his 
power to inspire men with his qwn views, with 
his perseverance and heroism. of character; with 
his truth, sincerity, and honesty, heightened and 
impelled by the cruelties and wrongs heaped:upox 
him and. his family in Kansas, you find him sur- 
rounded by only sixteen white men and five ne- 
groes in his attempt “to undo the heavy burdens 
and to let the oppressed go frec.” And it is not. 
likely that the folly and madness of even this 
experiment will be repeated during the present 
century, if ever. It is not from the North slave- 
holders have cause of alarm in methods.of con- 
spiracy, and blood. Jefferson foresaw-the source 
of greatest peril, when he said: 


«The whole commerce betyeen. master and. slave is a 
perpetual exercise of the most boisterous passion, the most 
unremitting despotism on one part, and degrading submis- 
sion on the other.» *  * =œ “Indeed, I tremble for 
my country when I remember that God is just.77" * = 
“The Almighty hasnoattribute which can.take sides with 
us in such a contest.” - ` 

That is, æcontėstbetweenthe enslaverg.and the 


enslaved š 
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From the views, then ,-of one of the most distin- | 
guished of southern statesmen, itis nota wildcon- | 
jecture to suppose that, in the progress ‘of events, | 
unless sõme change takts place in his condition, 
thé slave will rise and.assert his natural rights and | 
stamp on ‘the wild and guilty fantasy that man 
can hold property-in- man.” Se 

T And now; My: Chairman, a word in respect to 
this thing with seven heads and ten horns, which 
has furnished‘a theme forso:much impetuous dec- 
limiation and ridiculous parade with our southern 
friends, and Iclose. I refer, sir, to the publication 
‘of Mr. Helper, entitled The Impending Crisis of 
the South, mainly.drawn from the United States 
cénsus of 1850, calculated to prove that slavery 
is a curse to the South; that it is paralyzing to the 
prosperity of the South; an incubus upon their 
materia] and social advancement; and that it oper- 
ates'to- crush’ out. all the individualism, hopes, 
and primalinstincets of the non-slaveholding class, 
and is therefore to be deprecated. 

: And just here I will be allowed to read from 
this work, the recommending of which, by acci- 
dent or otherwise, has been sufficient cause, in 
the view of Democrats, for keeping this House 
unorganized for eight weeks, and for denouncing 
Republican members with all manner of oppro- 
brious epithets—yes, sir, read from this work the 
mostintensé abolition, treasonable, and incendiary 
doctrine to'be. found ‘between its lids; the utter- 
ances of one of Virginia’s own sons,-and who 
has just been rewarded by this same Democratic 
party with the French mission! Listen to the 
heretical language of Hon. Charles James Faulk- 
ner, in the Virginia House of Delegates, January 
20, 1832: > 

“Sir, if there be one who concurs with that gentleman 
as to the harmless character of this institution, let me re- 
quest him to compare the condition of the slaveholding por- 
tion of this Commonwealth, barren, desolate, and seared, 
as it were, by the avenging hand of Heaven, with the de- 
scription. which we have ot this country trom those who 
first broke its virgin soil. 'To what is this change to be at- 
tributed? Alone to theapithering and, blasting eff@ts of sla- 
very-—to that vice in the organization of secicty, by which 
one half of its inhabitants are arrayed in interest and feel- | 
ing against the other half—to that unfortunate state of so- || 
ciety in which freemen regard labor as disgraceful, and 
pavo shrink from it as a burden tyrannically imposed on 
: cin the language of the wise and patriotic Jefferson, 
£ You must approach it—you must bear it—you mustadopt 
some plan of emancipation, or worse will follow.’ ”? 

Now, I do not think I have ever said anything | 
as fierce and defiant and sweeping in condemna- 
tion of your system of negro slavery as this; and 
I do not know that Mr. Helper has. Ido not say 
it is unjust or unwise; it is rather a question of 
policy or taste, which I leave to southern gentle- 
men to settle in their own way. But to the mat- 
ter of arraignment; and [have this to say: my 
constituents do not expect me to ask permission of 
the South when, or how, or where, may indorse 
or recommend, for circulation or otherwise, any 
pamphlet or book whatever. They treat with | 
respectful disdain your perversions of my motives, 
and condemn the disingenuous argument of gen- 
tlemen, wrung from infelicitous phrases and sen- 
tences to be found in the work, to cast imputations 

supon my patriotism and honor. 

My constituents and the free people of the 
North have not arrived at the point when they 

will, in servile obedience to any class of men, be | 
dictated to in what they shall read, nor what they | 
shall respectfully advise others to read; and T 
trust in God they never will. A large majority 
of the people of the North will take the liberty of 
exposing the injurious and debasing influence of || 
slavery upon our national polities; its disadvant- 
ages in an economical point of view; its antago- | 
nism to Christianity and the higher and better in- |! 
terests of civilization; and-acting upon these con- | 
victions, in stern political duty, will strive to limit | 
its extension and destroy its preponderance in the | 
affairs of the General Government. | 

This is no new doctrine or modern theory; it | 

was the universal conviction of our people, uptoa 
few years ago, as patent upon every page of our | 
political history as the talismanic characters on li 
the cimeter of Solyman avere to his hosts; and 1 | 
have aimed, I trust successfully, to show that | 
the Republican party, of which I am proud to be |! 
a member, is but the historical outgrowth of the | 
condition.and circumstances of our country, while 
its principles are as old asthe framework of our 
Society',’atid coeval with the first notions of our K 
ancestors, of independent self-government, ’ i 


, 


It occupies now no temporary ground; it has 
no entirely special purpose; but with duties as 
varied as the interests of our free institutions and 
the welfare of our people; the purity of its doc- 


“trinesy sanctioned by the fathers and sustained 


by a long line of illustrious patriots and states- 
men, gives it a permanency and promise not meas- 
ured by generations of men. And to the imme- 
diate causes which called our ergahization_ into 
being, add the lawless and unprovoked violence 
to freemen in Kansas; the attempt not only to 
force slavery upon that fair domain, contrary to 
the will of the people, but to convey and protect 
it by Federal power wherever the Constitution 
extends; and now, the espionage and ostracism 
carried on ip the South against Northern men, and 
you have given us a rising power and swelling 
current of public opinion which can no more be 
turned aside than the course of the winds or the 
on-sweeping tide of the ocean. 

Mr. LAMAR obtained the floor. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I renew my application to 
allow the committee to rise, so that the House 
may adjourn. 

Mr. LAMAR. As I desire to have some little 
time to think over the speech that I have just 
listened to, I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I move that the committee 
do now rise. i 

The motion was agrecd to. 

So the committee rose; and Mr. PueLrrs hav- 
ing taken the chair, as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
Wasugurye, bf Ilinois, reported that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
had had under consideration the Union generally, 
and especially the last annual message of the 
President of the United States, and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 

And then, on motion of Mr. BINGHAM, (at 
five o’clock, p. m.,) the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friary, February 17, 1860. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. J. L. Exurorr. 
The Journal of yesterday wasreadandapproved. 


COMMITTEE ON JOINT RULES. 


The SPEAKER appointed Messrs. STANTON, 
PHELPS, and SHERMAN, a committee on the part of 
the House, to codperate with a like committee to 
be appointed on the part of the Senate, to revise 
the joint rules of the two Houses. 


WASHINGTON STATUE. 


The SPEAKER appointed Mr. Beare, in the 
place of Mr. Train, declined, on the committee to 
cooperate with a like committee on the part of the 
Senate, to make arrangements for the inaugura- 
tion of the Washington statue. | 


FOUNDERY IN ALABAMA. 


Mr. CURRY introduced a bill to establish a 
foundery in Shelby county, Alabama; which was 
read a first and second time, and referred to the 


Prayer 


| Committee on Military Affairs. 


HARBOR AT MOUTH OF GRAND RIVER. 


Mr. WADE introduced a bill making an appro- 
priation for the repair of the harbor at the mouth 
of Grand river, in the county of Lake, in the 
State of Ohio; which was read a first and second 
time, and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

HOMESTEADS TO SETTLERS. 


Mr. McCLERNAND introduced a bill to grant 
homesteads in limited quantities, out of-the pub- | 
lic lands, upon certain conditions; which was 
read a first and second time, and referred to the 


Committee on Public Lands. 


WILLIAM W. COMPTON. 


Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I want the per- | 
mission of the House this morning to introduce | 
a bill for reference, which I had prepared but had | 
mislaid when my State was called yesterday, and | 
therefore I could not then introduce it. Itisa pri- 
vate bill, and I merely wish to have it referred to 
the appropriate committee. 

No objection being made, the bill for the relief 
of William W. Compton was read a first and 
second time, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


H 


i 


|| the “ squatter sovereigns,” I agree to tl 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


On motion of Mr. HOARD, the Committee of 
Claims was discharged from the further consid- 
eration of the papers in the case of the heirs of 
Almon W. Babbitt; and the same were referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Mr, FOUKE. Ata recent meeting of the ex- 
ecutive board,of the United States Agricultural 
Society, a committee was appointed to prepare a 
bill to incorporate that society. I now ask the 
unanimous consent of the House to introduce that 
bill. 

No objection being made, the bill to incorporate 
the United States Agricultural Society was read a 
first and second time, and referred to the Com- 
mittee for the District of Columbia. 


CHARLES W. BROOKS. 


Mr. DUELL, by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced a bill for the relief of Charles W. Brooks; 
which was read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


DESKS IN THE HALL. 


Mr. MILES. rise to what I conceive to be 
a privileged question. I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Speaker to the violation of an order 
of the House, which has been committed by the 
Doorkeeper of the House; and in such violation . 
Í conceive that he has been guilty of very censur- 
able conduct. The House, at its last session, 
positively ordered that the desks should be re- 
moyed from the Hall of the House. 

ow, I observe this morning, notwithstanding 
the fact that the gentleman from Ohio in front of 
me [Mr. VALLANDIGHAM] called attention to this 
standing order of the House yesterday, that, as 
if in contemptuous disregard of that intimation, 
the floor of the Hall has been blocked up and lit- 
erally covered in some places with these desks 
which have been reintroduced; and I call upon 
ou, Sir, to enforce this order of the House. The ` 
oorkeeper has no right to bring into this Hall 
the desks which the House has positively ordered 
to be removed. Whenever this House, in its 
judgment, thinks proper to change the existing 
arrangement of seats—-whenever this House 
chooses to go back to the old system of desks— 
a desk for each member—they certainly have the 
clear, undoubted right to do so; but until the 
House has made some such order, I hold that 
neither the Doorkeeper nor any individual mem- 
ber of the House ought to violate the order by 
introducing a desk upon the floor at all. 

Now, I am quite ready, whenever the proper 
time comes, to go into a discussion of this matter, 
calmly and impartially, and to submit my views 
and my arguments on the subject to the consid- 
eration of the House; and I will most cheerfully 
acquiesce, as we all will do, in the judgment of the 
House, But the present system—the arrange- 
ment which we see this morning—combines the 
disadvantages of both systems, without the ad- 
vantages of either. Itisan unjust discrimination 
to allow some members to have the privilege of a 
private desk upon the floor, while a great major- 
ity are deprived of that convenience. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina a single question. I 
would like to ask him whether he is willing that 
the sense of the majority of the House shall be 
fairly expressed in regard to the arrangement of 
the Hall, without interposing any objection? 

r Me, MILES. Certainly; I am perfectly satis- < 
ied. i 

Mr. MAYNARD. Is he willing that a fajr vote 
shall be taken on a motion to restore the desks? 

Mr. MILES. lam perfectly willing. I desire 
nothing else. I think my whole course upon the 
floor might have satisfied the gentleman from Ten- 
nessec that that was a superfluous question. I 
am perfectly willing that the House should dis- 
pose of the matter as it sees fit. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. As one of 
he le propo- 
sition of the gentleman from South Carolina. I 
wish no other or greater privilege than other mem- 
bers on this floor. I resisted, at the last SESSION 
of Congress, to thecxtentof my ability, the change 
in the arrangement of seats, “We sce now what 
the result of that change is, and if the introduc- 
tion of these desks by members lias the effect of 
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bringing the House to a vote upon the question, 
I shall be entirely satisfied. ; 

Mr. MILES. That is my desire also. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I rise toa privileged 
question. I call for the special order—the elec- 


- tion of a Printer. 


Mr. McQUEEN. 
in justification —— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will allow 
the Chair to state the question. The gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Mies] rises to what 
he considers a privileged question, and the Chair 
particularly desires, that the question shall be de- 
cided by p vote of the House whether it isa priv- 

‘ileged question or not, and then the House will 
he satisfied with the result. 

Mr. RUST. Allow me to do an act of justice 
tothe Doorkeeper. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. The Door- 
keeper is not responsible for placing the seat here 
which I occupy. l had it put here myself. It is 
right that I should say this, in justice to the Door- 
keeper. i 

Mr. RUST. I desire to say that I am respons- 
ible for the desk brought in here for my use. 

Mr. CONKLING. And so am I responsible 
for mine. - 

Mr. RUST. If any one is to be censured, I 
ara responsible, and not the Doorkeeper. 

Mr. McQUEEN. It is only fair to the Door- 
kecper to state that my desk was put here by my 
own order, and that I alone am responsible for it. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Will the gentle- 
man from South Carolina yield me the floor for a 
moment? Í k 

Mr. MILES. 
from Maryland. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I want to say 
one word only. The blame in this matter, if blame 
there bean Í see none—does not rest with the 
Doorkeeper of the House; and I know the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina would be the last 
man to cast censure where it does not belong. 
These desks have been put here by gentlemen who 
find that they are precluded, by the peculiar ar- 
rangement of the Hall and the monopoly of tte 
drawers in the different tables, from those oppor- 
tunities of writing which others, who have se- 
cured drawers, enjoy. Those facilities are essen- 
tial; and I think the experience of the House, thus 
far, shows that the engineer in charge of the con- 
struction of this building, who made this peculiar 
change under the order of the last Congress, did 
it rather in subservience to one of hisown whims 
and tastes than with reference to the true conve- 
nience of the House. 

Mr. MILES. [am very glad to hear the gen- 
tleman state, what the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rust] had previously stated in substance, 
that the Doorkceper is not so much to blame in 
this matter as I had supposed. I do not desire to 
do any injustice to any officer, and I admit that it 
is very difficult for the Doorkeeper to refuse the 
urgent solicitation of members, when they under- 
take to assume responsibility themselves; but I 
am sorry that any gentleman in the House should 


I desire to say a few words 


ae 


I will yield to the gentleman 


have undertaken by indirection, as it were, to put | 


aside a standing rule of the House. I am perfectly 
willing, whenever the House wishes, to take a 
vote upon this subject. Iam willing that the ques- 
tion shall be presented, and that a direct vote shall 
be taken upon it; andifit is the wish of the House 
that we shall go back to the old arrangement, Tam 
perfectly willing that such an order shall be made. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I insist upon my,ques- 

. tion of order, that the time has arrived for exc- 
cuting the special order of the House. 

Mr. MILES. I desire that I shall be allowed 
to go on without interruption. I shall not detain 
the House long. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. [rise to a question of 
order. The House yesterday adopted an order 
that, at one o’clock to-day, we should go into the 
election of a Printer for the present Congress. 
That time has arrived, and I ask that the order 
shall be executed. 

Mr. MILES. 
from Illinois. : 

Mr. McQUEEN. I desire to say one word in 

„justification of the Doorkeeper of the House. I 
“have been instrumental in having a desk placed 
here for my own accommodation; and I will say 
to my friend from South Carolina that my reason 
for doing it was this: when I came here at the 


I did not hear the gentleman 


Hall that is necessary for the gentleman from South 


commencement of the present session, I found all 
the old desks remoyed; but I found dables placed 
here in the Hall with drawers sufficient for the 
accommodation of, perhaps, one tenth the mem- 
bers of the House. x 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois: Nothalfthat 
number. . 

Mr. McQUEEN. When my colleague speaks 
of its not being within the privileges of members 
to have those desks here, I will say that there 
are privileges here which are monopolized by one 
-tenth of the members of the House, who have 
placed their names upon the drawers of those 
tables, and who are in possession of facilities which 
are denied to others. So far as the Doorkeeperis 
concerned, I exonerate him from all responsibil- 
ity, so far as my desk is concerned. I had it 
placed there myself, and am therefore responsible 
for it. But, sir, I do not think that the placing 
of those desks here is a violation of the resolution 
adopted at the last session. The desks have been 
removed from the Hall in compliance with that 
resolution; but that does not preclude these desks 
from being brought into the open space not occu- 
pied by the seats placed in the Hall, About one 
third the space of the Hall is left vacant. There 
is no convenience in the arrangement as we find 
it. Ido not think any censure, in any event, can 
be placed upon the Doorkeeper; but the present. |} 
arrangement of the Hall does great injustice to 
those who have not drawers assigned them. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I insiston my question || 
of order. . ; 

Mr. FLORENCE. I wish to say to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, that I do not think the 
resolution of the last session has been fairly car- 
ried out, I voted at the last session for the res- 
olution, which was merely that the desks should 
be removed, and chairs placed in their placesa It 
did not contemplate any such permanent arrange- 
ment as has been carried out. 

[The House was at this time in a state of very 
great confusion—members standing up all over 
the Hall, shouting “Mr. Speaker!” rising to 

uestions of order, and proposing to speak upon 
the question ending | 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Irise to a question 
‘of order. I make the question of order for the 
purpose of bringing the matter directly before the 

Touse. My question is, that it is not a question 
of privilege for a member to call upon the Speaker 
to construe a resolution of the last Congress, 

Mr. MILES. I am merely calling upon the 
Speaker to execute the order of the House. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. Well, sir, I wish a 
vote of the House upon it. 

The SPEAKER. The first question which the 
Chair will submit to the House is, whether the 
proposition of the gentleman from South Carolina 
shall be entertained as a question of privilege? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Before that question is put, 
Į would like to have the resolution adopted at the 
last session read. : 

Mr. MILLSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. [insist that a decision 
| Shall be made upon my question of order. Ihave 
submitted, and ł repeat, that, the House having 
fixed a special order for one o’clock, to-day, and 
that hour having arrived, nothing is in order ex- 
cept to proceed to the election of a Printer. 

A Memsrr. That hour has past, and your 
special order goes over. , ie 

Mr. MILES. The question which I raised is 
one of privilege, and I submit that it cannot be 
interfered with until it has been disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the 
point of order. The gentleman from Virginia is 
entitled to the floor. : 

Mr. MILLSON. The Chair proposes to pre-# 
sent to the House the question whether the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from South Carolina 
{Mr. Mires] is a question of privilege? That 
submission by the Chair, J beg leave to say, I do 
not think is proper. The'suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina is, unquestionably, 
a suggestion of privilege; but I do not think itis a 
question to be desided by the House. Itisa ques- 
tion invoking the decision of the Speaker, who 
alone is competent to execute the order of .the 
House. By the rules of the House, the arrange- 
ments of. the Hall, and of all the rooms immedi- 
ately under the control of the House of Repre- 


sentatives, have been given to the Speaker; and 


Carolina now to do, is to call the attention of the’ 
Speaker to this violation of the ordér of the House, 
which I conceive it plainly to be. And until the’ 
House rescinds that order, it: seems to me the: 
Speaker will ex officio direct the removal of the 
desks, I beg now that the Clerk will read the rules: 
under which the Speaker has ‘always’ exercised: 
control, in regard {6 the arrangements of thé Halt. 
I will state that, on many previous ‘océtasions; | 
chairs have been placed in front’ of the station=: 
ary desks in the old Hall, by the consent of thë 
Speaker. Lask the Clerk to read the rules which 
I have indicated. =i 

The Clerk read, as follows: ; 

“No person shall be permitted to perform. divine ‘service 
in the Chamber occupied bythe House of Representatives, 
unless with the consent of the Speaker.—Rule 140. Ti 

“The unappropriated rooms, iw that part of the Capitol. 
assigned to the House, shall be subject to the order and 
disposal of the Speaker, until the further order of the 
House.—Rule 147. i 

“ By the act of May 2, 1828, the Speaker is authorized, 
jointly with the President of the Senate, to prescribe rules 
and regulations for the care, preservation, and orderly keep- 
ing and police, of all such portions of the Capitol, its appur= 
tenances, and the enclosures about it, and the public build- 
ings and property in its immediate vicinity, as are not in 
the exclusive use and occupation of either House of Con- 
gress; which rules, &c., shall be obeyed by the Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings.—Statutes at Large, volume 4, 
page 266.7? ‘ 

Mr. MILLSON. I will state further, that in 
reference to granting permission to various artists 
to exhibit their pictures and works in any of the 
halls or rooms in the Capitol, under the controle 
of the House, it is often found necessary to obtain 
the permission of the Speaker. i 

I suggest to the gentleman from South Carolina, 
then, that all that is necessary is to call the atten- 
tion of the Speaker to the fact, and request him to 
exccute the.order of the House; and, asa reason 
why it should be executed, J will only remark, in 
conclusion, that although these desks may be very 
convenient for writing, upon the part of members, 
it was for that very purpose, to prevent unneces- + 
sary writing in the Hail, and of compelling the 
attention of members to the current business of 
the House, that the House, at the last session, di- 
rected that the desks should be removed, and that: 
the members should be brought into the smallest’ 
convenient space in front of the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. MILES. I will not detain the House long, 
and I must request that in the very few remarks 
I have to make I shall not be interrupted. I beg 
leave now to say, in advance, that I will courte- 
ously and respectfully, but emphatically, refuse 
to yield to any gentleman. 

Now, sir, E will first read the resolution, 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. I ask the Chair 
to decide the point of order before any further 
debate is allowed. 

Mr. MILES. Undoubtedly the gentleman from 
Illinois has the right to make that demand. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair holds that. the 
proposition made by the gentleman from South 
Carolina is in the nature of a question of privi- 
lege; and as such he will put the question to the 

ouse. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 1 call the gentle- 
man from South Carolina to order; for until the 
Speaker has positively decided the question, debate 
is out of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has already: de- 
cided the question to be one of privilege. i 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I understood the 


‘Speaker to say that he would:leave the question 


to the determination of the Flouse. 

The SPEAKER. - The gentleman from South 
Carolina will state his question, so that it willbe 
before the House distinctly. 

Mr. MILES. I will do so. I rise, sir, to a 
privileged question; and the privileged question I 
raise is this: the House of Representatives, at the 
last session of the last Congress, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the superintendent of the Capitol éx- 
tension be directed, after the adjournment of the present 
session of Congress, to remove the desks from the Hall of 
the House, and make such arrangement of the seats of mem- 
bers as will bring them together into the smallest convenient 
space,” : 

That was the order which the House adopted 
that the superintendent should remove the desks 
from the Hall; and Task, sir, what gentleman has 
any authority to bring in one of these desks with- 
out the permission of the House? 

I am happy, Mr. Speaker, to “exonerate the 


| Doorkeeper, as I have already partially done, 


a 
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he frank statement of the entleman from. 
land, (Mr. Hannis,| and of the: gentleman 


Ee 


from Arkansas, (Mr. Rust, fand of my friend and- 


colleague from South Carolina, [Mr. McQuzay,} 
from what I expressed. in the beginning of my re- 
marks as very censurable conduct.. I admit that 
it would have heen extremely difficult for him to 
decline the urgent solicitatiow® and requests of 
embers to permit them to have desks upon the 
thy Pruse ; still I think that he ought to 
chad the firmness to decline, and to have put 
declination distinctly upon the ground that 
there was an order of the House which he could 
not violate himself or allow anybody else to vio- 
late. ; j i : 
Now, sir, the gentleman from: Maryland [Mr. 
Harris} took occasion to say that the superin- 
tendent, in carrying out the order of the House, 
had not carried. 1t outfully in its spirit and inten- 
tion, and that. in gratifying his own mere caprice 
he had not effected what the House had intended 
_ he should effect. “I do not agree with the gentle- 
man. 1, myself, and other members of the com- 
mittee, had many conferences with Captain Meigs. 
We made a variety of actual measurements and 
experiments in the House. We tried our best to 
see whether, with the old chairs, we could bring 
them into a smaller and more convenient space, 
and we found that it. was impracticable. We 
found that the platforms had all to- be taken up; 
thatthe whole flooring had to be changed, and 
eafter a. great deal of study and consideration we 
came to the conelusion that the present seats 
would be more comfortable, and take up less room 
than any other arrangement we could adopt. I 
then ask the gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. 
Harats,] whom I know to be a fair-minded man, 
how. he can, in the wording of this. resolution, 
say that the superintendent has not carried it out 
in its proper spirit. He was: directed to make 
such axearrangement of the seats of members that 
-would bring them together in the smallest conve- 


nient space. i 

Mr. HARRIS, of Marylande Ifmy fricnd from 
South Carolina will permit me, I will answer his 
question. Theidea I had of the proposition moved 
by the gentleman at the last session, was. that it 
was designed to be an experiment; for the gentle- 
man will recollect that there was a great difference 
of opinion among members as to whether the pro- 
posed rearrangement would work, as it was in- 
tended, conveniently and properly. I say this in 
objection to the character of change made by the 
superintendent; while I am perfectly satisfied that 
itis accomplishing a desirable result in bringing 
members of the House into closer connection with 
each: other, I say that the supermtendent. erred 
in his judgment in making, under the circum- 
stances, such material alterations in the flooring 
of the Ffall, as to render it impossible to correct 
the change, in case the experiment worked badly, 
without.a large expenditure of money, and the 
loss.to the House of much time. 

Mr. MILES.. I submit that the gentleman is 
consuming much more of my time than is neces- 
sary for an:answer to my: question. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. One word more, 
and L.will trespass upon the gentleman’s indul- 
gence no longer. 

Mr. MILES. I yield only for an answer to 
question. 
Me HARRIS, of Maryland. Let me ask the 
gentleman whether he contemplated the introduc- 
tion of these long tables into the House; because, 
if-he did, I think that they strike at the very ar- 
guman which was-used in favor of removing the 
esks: and that is, of taking away from the Hall 
all facilities for writing, so that members should 
be forced to-attend to the business of the House? 
Now, these:tables keep up the habit of writing on 
the: part of members which was complained: of.. 
They afford, too, that facility for. writing to one 
tenth of the members.of the House to the excelu- 
sion of all the-rest. Was that within the contem- 
plation of the gentleman when he moved for the 
removal of the old desks? 

Mr. MILES. It was within the purview of the 
intention of the committee that: there should be 
the same facility afforded members. for writing 
resolutions, amendments, and papers connected 
strictly with. the legitimate business of the House; 
and, therefore, we did contemplate the placing of 
tablesin the four corners of this Hall. But, Mr. 
Speaker, it was never contemplated’ by the com- 


m 


mittee that these tables should be so large as they 
are, or that they should have drawers and keys 
| to the drawers, which members could appropri- 
| ate; apd one of the firstacts which I did on reach- 
ing Washington, before the opening of the ses- 
sion, was. to come here in person, and to have 
many of the larger tables taken out; because Isaw 
that the accommodation was infinitely more than 
was necessary to cover the general provision 
which the committee had in view. I directed the 
Doorkeeper to lock the drawers, and to keep the 
keys himsclf; in fact, sir, I gave him a written 
order to spike the drawers so that they could not 
be opened, for E did not consider that it was fair 
or reasonable that a dozen or twenty gentlemen 
should monopolize those drawers, and thus have 
these facilities of permanent seats, where they 
might write justthe same as under the old sys- 
tem, while the great mass of members were de- 
rived of such facilities. 

Mr. CARTER. I would like to know where 
the gentleman got power to issue those orders? 

Mr. MILES. Ido not hear the gentleman, and 
L insist that I shall be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I should like the 
gentleman to answer mea question before he pro- 
ceeds. I want to know of him by what authority 
he ordered the Doorkeeper to-remove tables from 
this Hall, and to spike the locks of those that were 
left here? 

Mr. CARTER. That is just the question I 
should like the gentleman from South Carolina to 
answer. 

Mr. MILES. Mr. Speaker, I conceived, as 
chairman of the committee which reported the res- 
olution directing the. desks to be removed, that I 
had the control of the whole arrangement of the 
Fall, and that i had full authority to put tables 
herewith or without drawers.. The report simply | 
says that the desks shall. be removed from the 
Hall, and that such a rearrangement of the seats 
shall be madeas will bring them within the smallest 
convenient space. I did not suppose that the res- 
olution which had been passed ty the House had 
anything at all to do with the drawers. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I do not wish to | 
be misunderstood; and I wish now to state that 
the gentleman’s resolution having been received | 


j 
j 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Will the gentleman 
permit me to interrupt hima moment? 

Mr. MILES. 1 must respectfully: decline. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I wish to make a 
suggestion. ‘Evidently this subject will consume 
the whole day if persisted in; and, therefore, I 
would suggest to the gentleman that this matter 
be permitted to go over by gencral consent, until 
Monday, when we can come to some practical 
conclusion by means of action under a two-thirds 
yote. I think we shall facilitate action in that 
manner. 

Mr. MILES. I cannot agree with the gentle- 
man from New York. [think we had better dis- 
pose of this matter at once; and I desife to say 
here, once for all, to many gentlemen, that I have 
no personal feelings about the matter. From the 
mannerin which some gentlemen have approached 
me outside of the House, I should suppose they 
seem to think this was a pet project of mine, and 
that I entertained some personal feelings. I as- 
sure gentlemen that I entertain no feelings of that 
sdrt. I was indeed exceedingly desirbus of trying 
an experiment which I thought would be benefi- 
cial in its result; and I do not think it can be con- 
sidered as being fairly tried unless it shall be per- 
mitted to go on for at least one session. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Irise to a point of order. 

Tie SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Itis that this proceeding of 
the gentleman from South Carolina is but a sug- 
gestion to the Speaker to enforce the rules and 
orders of the House. Thatis notdebatable. Itis 
butasuggestion to the Speaker to perform hisduty. 

Mr. MILES. It is a question of privilege, and 
I understand the Speaker has so decided. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair supposed that 
the gentleman from South Carolina intended to 
make a distinct motion in-reference to the matter 
before he resumed his seat. 

Mr. MILES. Iam perfectly willing to receive 
the decision of the Chair in that form,and conse~ 
quently will make a motion that the Doorkeeper 
| be directed to remove the desks from the Hall, 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois, Let me say to the 
gentleman from South Carolina that I have a res- 
olution in my hand, which will bring the House 


by the House aiid adopted, the matter was then ! 
under the control of the Speaker. The gentleman 
from South Carolina had then no more authority 
after the committee made its report than any other | 
member of the House, for when that report was 
made, the committee was absolved from further 
duty. 

Mr. MILES. I will correct the gentleman. 
He is laboring under a misapprehension in not 
remembering that this resolution was adopted at 
the very end of the session. Congress soon after 
adjourned, and there was, of course, no Speaker, 
and the power necessarily fell into the control of 
| he committee to oversee the rearrangement which 
| had been ordered upon their report. 
| Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. And when the! 
House adjourned there was no committee; the | 
committees, the Speaker, and Congress, ended | 
together. 
| Mr. MILES. The committee unquestionably 
had the authority to execute the order of the 
House which they had requested the House to 
confer upon them, 
|. Mr. HOUSTON. But they expired as mem- 
bers of Congress, and.as members of the commit- 
| tee, with the adjournment of Congress. 

Mr. MILES. Very well, then; I willlook upor 
| them only as advisers of the superintendent. 

am willing to take that ground, that the whole 
| power was vested in the superintendent, and tha 


| conferred— i 
| Mr..PETTIT. Will the gentleman permit me? | 
| Mr. MILES. I must respectfully decline. The | 
| superintendent undoubtedly had the entire con- i 
| trol, but he very properly conferred and con- | 
| sulted with the committce, and- was guided by 
| their judgmentand their opinions. The commit- 
| 

H 


| tee. were desirous of bringing the House into the 

smallest compass they could, while, at the same 
time, members should be seated comfortably and 
conveniently. They desired toget rid of the whole 
| System of franking documents and carrying on 
| private correspondence during the whole session, 


i he had entire discretion in the matter, but that he `| 


| Instead-of attending to the actual business before |! 
| the- House. ! 


dircetly to a vote upon this question. I desire to 
have a decision upon this subject, and I ask that 
the resolution may be read for information. 

Mr. MILES. I will hear the resolution read. 

No objection being made, the Clerk read the 
resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the present seats in the Hall of the House 

be removed, and the old seats and desks replaced at the 
earlicst practicable moment ; to be done under the direction 
| of the superintendent of the Capitol extension. 
| Mr-MILES. Oh, no. I cannot accept that 
| resolution, It does not at all meet my views. 
{| Mr. HOUSTON. I would suggest that the 
gentleman modify his resolution so as to provide 
for the appointment of a committee of three or five 
to inquire into the time it will take to remove the 
benches and restore the chairs, and also as to the 
expense. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. “Will the gentleman 
from South Carolina yield to me a moment? I 
have a resolution which I desire to offer, which 
| [think will meet his views. 

Mr. MILES. I will hear the resolution read. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. The gentleman from 
South Carolina hag had the courtesy to yield to 
/ me: and for the purpose of settling this matter, 
I offer the resolution. I hold in my hand in lieu 
of the resolution of the gentleman from Tlinois. 
[Cries of * Read for information !?7] 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That a select committee, consisting of three 
members, be appointed by the Speaker to inquire into the 
expediency of removing the benches or seats from this Hall, 
and replacing the chairs and desks; and also the length of 
time and cost it will require to make such change ; and that 
said committce have leave to report at any time. 

Mr. MILES. I like that resolution. It is fair 
and proper; and F will accept itif the gentleman 
from Indiana will change it so as to provide that, 
in the mean time, the Doorkeeper be directed to 
i enforce the rules of the House. [Crics of ‘That 
Pig right!’? 
| Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I will make the mod- 
| ification suggested by the gentleman from South 
' Carolina. 

Mr. McQUEEN. I move to amend the reso- 
tion by adding, asa proviso, at the end of it 


|lu 


1860. 
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Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I suppose that 
resolution is moved as a substitute to mine. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. The gentleman 
from South Carolina, Mr. Speaker, had the floor 
upon a question of privilege. It was not of a per- 
sonal nature, and applicable to himself alone; but, 
under the rules of the House, as has been stated 
by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Mizzson,] 
it addressed to the Chair the question of enforċ- 
ing the orders of the House. It had that extent 
and no more. The introduetion of any resolu- 
tion is not a question of privilege, and therefore I 
object to the introduction of any resolution. Itis 
apparant that this is a question which will pro- 
voke debate; and I would suggest that the resolu- 
tion introduced upon this subject be made a special 
order for Monday next, and that it shall go over 
until that time. 

Mr. CONKLING. I object. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Then! object toa 
discussion of the question, and also to the intro- 
duction of any resolution. 

- The SPEAKER. The Chairoverrulés the point 
of ordear. 

Mr. MILES. Iam perfectly willing to accept 
the resolution of the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. McQUEEN. I stated a few moments since 
that I desired to amend that resolution. My 
amendmantis this: thatinthe meantime the desks 
now upon the floor be allowed to remain until a 
decision is made upon the general question. 

Mr. KELLOGG. T object to that amendment. 
We shall never have this matter decided, or this 
change made, until these desks are removed; and 
I insist that that amendment shall not be added to 
the resolution. š 

Mr. MILES: I insist that I have thé floorupon 
a question of privilege, and shall retain it until 
the question is decided. 

Mr. MeQUEEN. 1 had the floor by the cour- 
tesy of the gentleman from Indiana, I thought. 

Mr. MILES. The gentleman from Indiana had 
the floor only by my consent. I desire to have 
this matter settled by the House as they think 
best; and as the resolution offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana is a fair and straightforward 
one, to authorize a committee to inquire into the 
expediency ofachange, ifhe willaccept my amend- 
ment to the effect that in the mean time the order 
‘ofthe House of last session in relation to desks 
shall be enforced, I will accept it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I accepted the mod- 
ification of the gentleman. 

My. McQUEEN. I had the permission of the 
gentleman from Indiana to offer an amendment. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. ‘There seems to be 
some misapprehension. I accepted the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Mivxs,] upon my right, and that would come in 
conflict with the proposition of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, upon my left, [Mr. McQuren:} 

The resolution, as modified, was read, as fol- 
lows: : 

Resolved, That a select committee, consisting of three 
members, be appointed by the Speaker to inquire into the 


propricly of removing the benches or seats from this Hall | 


and roplacing the chairs and desks, and also the length of 
time and cost it willrequire to make such change ; and that 
such committee have leave to report at any time ; and that, 
in the mean time, the Doorkeper be directed to enforce the 
order of the House, of last Congress, in relation to the chairs 
and desks. 


Mr. MILES. 
upon the adoption of the resolution. 
Mr. BURNETT. Irise toa question of order. 


The gentleman has not the floor to offer any res- | 


olution whatever. 
Mr. SHERMAN. 
tion. 


of the Whole on the state of the Union. [Cries 
of Not? “No!??] 

Mr. MILES. T hope the gentleman will with- 
draw that motion. We might as well decide this 
question now as at any other time. 

Mr. PHELPS. I desire to inquire of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio if he proposes not to go inte 
the election of a Printer to-day? 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South | 
Carolina has moved the previous question upon | 


the resolution, and no debate is in order. 
Mr. McQUEEN. 


was calléd for upon the resolution. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair understood that 


I rise to a privileged ques- i 
I move that the rules be suspended, and | 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee | 


I have offered an amend- 
ment, and I did it before the previous. question | 


the gentleman held the floor by thé courtesy of | 


his colleague. ‘ f : 

Mr. McQUEEN. I did Mhold the floor, and 
offered my amendment before the gentleman called 
the previous question. $ 
_ The SPEAKER. The Chair is of opinion that 
it could not be done without consent of the gen- 
tleman’s colleague. : 

Mr. McQUEEN. Then I call for a division 
of the resolution. J can do that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Linsist on a vote on my 
motien. The 
seconded; and } insist on my motion. * 

Mr. BURNETT. I have the floor, and I in- 
sist on my question of order, ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ken- 
tacky rises to a question of order. He will please 
state his question of order. 


Mr. BURNETT. I will, sir. My question of 


order is this: my friend from South Carolina [Mr. 
Mires] rises, as he states, to a question of priv- 
lege. ` The Speaker decides that the question 
which he submits is a question of privilege, and 
the gentleman from South Carolina goes on and 
states what lis question is. It is that, under the 
order of the last House of Representatives, the 
desks are required to be removed from this floor, 
and seats for members substituted. That is the 
point he made; and that a violation of that order 
had been committed, by bringing on the floor the 
desks and chairs. 

That was the only question which he could pre- 
sent to the House under his question of privilege. 
Then the next question to be decided was, whether 
there had been any violation of the order of the 
last House; and, if that was decided in the afirm- 
ative, then the chairs and desks should be re- 
moved. But it is not in order, under color of a 
a of privilege, for the gentleman from South 

arolina to offer a resolution, or for any member, 


by hig permission, to offer the resolution now | 


under consideration. That is‘the point of order 
which I make; and the Speaker must agree with 
me, if he will hear a suggestion for onc moment. 
Would it have been in order for the gentleman 


from South Carolina to have risen and offered |! 


that resolution? Would it have been received, 
except by unanimous consent? It could not. That 
being the case, the gentleman cannot, under color 
of a question of privilege, offer his resolution. 

Mr. MILES. Jawait the decision of the Chair 
on the point of order raised by the gentleman 
from Kentucky, 


Mr.SHERMAN. I move that the rules be 


. suspended, and that the House resolve itself into 


the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. CONKLING.. On that motion I call for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I understood the Chair to 
decide yesterday that it was not in order. 
Mr. MPLES. I have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That it was not in order to 
move to suspend the rules and go into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union while 
the election of Printer was pending as the special 
order. 

Mr. MILES. Am I entitled to the floor? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the 
gentleman from South Carolina to have yielded 


_ | the floor. 
I call for the previous question 


Mr. MILES. 
refuse’ to yield it to any gentleman. Idoso with 
all respect; but it is perfectly obvious that, if I 
continue yielding the floor in this way, we will 
never come to any conclusion of the question. 

Mr. McK NIGHT. I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Idid not ask the gentleman 
from South Carolina to yield me the floor. 

Mr. MILES. The gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Borxetr] has raised a point of order, and 


' nothing else is in order except for the Chair to 


decide that question. I refuse to yield the floor 
to any member until the Chair shall have decided 


the point of order. 
Mr. HOUSTON. 


The 


H how. 


revious question has not been || 


If I am entitled to the floor, I | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ji 
i 


“Thad no connection with thé gentleman's [Mr. 
Mires] question; but was rising tò the motion 
of the gentleman from Ohio. eee 
Mr, MILES. Ido not conceive that the génile- 
man from Ohio had a right to take the floor from 
me. ‘a T 
Mr. HOUSTON.. The Chair was emtërtatúing 
the motion of the gentleman from Ohio; and that 
was thé question é PAE 


rose to. DET 

Mr. McK NIGHT, Irisetoaquestion of order: . 

Mr. MILES. The question of order raised by 
the gentleman from Kentucky is still pending... 

Mr. McK NIGHT. The gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Mixes] had called the previous 
question, and therefore he could not have retained 
the floor. i : : acre 

Mr. HOUSTON. Has the Chait recomnied 
me? I would likè to know the condition of the 
question. What is the question now before thë 
House? : 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the res- 
olution offered by the gentleman from South Car- 
olina, [Mr. Mrxes,] on which the previous qués- 
tion is demanded, peice 

Mr. HOUSTON. Then, as I understand the 


| Chair, the motion that was submitted by the gen- 


teman from Ohio is not now entertained by the 
Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that. thé 
motion is notin order, pending this question. The 
question is on seconding the previous quéstion. 

While the House was dividing, ; 

Mr. PETTIT. I move to lay the resolution 
on the table. : Re 

Mr. CONKLING.. On that I eall for the yeas 
and nays. ` , À 

Mr. RUFFIN. The motion cannot be made 
while the House is dividing. í 

Mr.. WINSLOW. The yeas and nays cañnot 
be taken on seconding the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. A motion is made by the 
gentleman from Indiana to lay the resolution on 
the table, and the yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. i$ 

Mr. FLORENCE called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. KeLtocd of 
Illinois, and Wiysiow, were appointed, è 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 67, noes 89. Pont ae 

So the House refused to lay the resolution on 
the table. 

Mr. CONKLING. I desire to make an inquir 
of the Chair. I desire to know whether the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from South Carolina is in 
order under the demand for the previous question ; 
or whether the Chair rules that the demand for . 
the previous question cuts off the amendment? 

Mr. KEITT. The previous question was dé- 
manded, and no amendment can be in order. - 

Mr. McQUEEN. I offered my amendmént 


| before the previous question was demanded. 


Mr. MILES. I would say to my colleague, 
that he was not entitled to the floor to offer his 
amendment. _ i 

Mr. McQUEEN. Well, I hopé that, if my 
amendment be not received, the demand for the 
previous question will be voted down, 

Mr. MILES. No amendmentis in order. 

Mr. McQUEEN. I called for a division of the 
question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair received the call 
for a division of the resolution: : 

Mr. McQUEEN. Yes; but I suggest most 
respectfully, that I offered my amendment before 
the previous question was demanded by my ¢ol- 


| league; and I hope that, ifmy amendment be not 


recognized, the demand for the previous question 
will be voted down. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the 
gentleman’s colleague [Mr. Mizus].to have the 
floor, and to refuse to yield for an amendment. 

[Cries of + Question!” “Question 1?’} f 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. I understood 
that a division of the question was called for. Can 
we have a vote on the division? ; 

Mr. MILES. No division of the question is 
possible. K ot 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the reso- 
lution. i : 

The resolution was again read. i 
` Mr. MILES. I submit that the resolution can- 
not be divided. Tt is not divisible; and the pre- 
vious. question has been demanded on it. 

Mr. MeQUEEN The first part of it provides 
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for the appointment of a committee, and the last 

part.of it declares that in the mean time the desks 

shall be removed. I ask for a division of these 

two points.of the resolution. wig 

_-Fhe SPEAKER. . The resolution is not sus- 
Z: Ruble of division. 


Mr. MILES. Lask a vote on, seconding. the 
‘previous question. a 
‘Mr. McQUEEN: `I appeal from the decision 
of the Chair. 
-> Mr. BURNETT, Irepectfully ask the Speaker 
whether he has decided the point of order which 
Tsubmitted? | . 
Mr. FLORENCE. I plead the statute of lim- 
itations against that. : 
“The SPEAKER. The Chair overruled the 
point of order. j 
Mr. McQUEEN. I have appealed from the 


decision of the Chair, deciding that the resolution 

was not susceptible of division. I respectfully 

submit to the Chair that that part of the resolution 

requiring that the desks now in the Hall shall be 

~ removed, can be divided from the first part of the 
resolution. 

The question was then taken on the appeal; and 
the decision of the Chair was sustained as the 
Juderent of the House. i 

he question being upon seconding the demand 
forthe previous question, 

` Mr. McQUEEN demanded tellers. 

“Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. BURNETT 
and Burrinron were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes ninety-one, noes not counted. 

So the previous question was seconded. 

The main question was then ordered to be put; 
and under the operation thereof the resolution was 
agreed to. 

_. Mr. MILES moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was adopted; and also moved 
to lay the motion to reconsider upon the table. 

| The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following gen- 
tlemen as the committee authorized by the reso- 
lution: Messrs. Mires, Wasusurne of Illinois, 
and Davis of Indiana. 


STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 


Mr. KEITT. Task the indulgence of the House 
for a moment, while I report a joint resolution 
from the joint committec of the House and Senate 
appointed yesterday. 


o objection being made, Mr. Kerr reported 


a joint resolution making an appropriation for in- 
augurating the equestrian statue of Washington; 
which was read a first and second time. 

The ‘joint resolution appropriates the sum of 
$10,000, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to be expended by the 
Secretary of the Interior in transporting and plac- 
ing Mills’s statue of Washington on the pedestal 
designated by the proper authorities, and in the 
corcmonies appropriate to the occasion. 

* The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed 


and read a third time; and, being engrossed, it || 


was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


Mr. KEIT'T moved to reconsider the vote by || 


which the joint resolution was passed; and also 
mered to.lay the motion to reconsider on the 
table. 


The latter motion was agreed to. 
- ELECTION OF PRINTER, 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I now move that 
the House proceed to the execution of the special 
order, the election of a Printer; and on that mo- 


tion I call the previous question. 
The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair, 


that is the regular business in order. The tellers j} 


will. resume their places. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I intend to submit a motion 
to postpone the special order until Monday next. 
I will state that there are two gentlemen absent 
who will be here to-morrow; at least, that is my 
information. ; 5 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman from Ohio 
will remember that on the day before yesterday 

- we told gentlemen on the other side that we had 
some members absent and unpaired, and he then 
said that the election of a Printer was not worth 
postponing on account of absentees. : 

Mr SHERMAN.. Certainly; I concede that; 
and I only ask the postponement at the request 
of the friends of two gentlemen who are ubsent, 


3 


I move to postpone the election of a Printer until 
Monday next. 


Mr. SMITH, ofWirginia. I call for the exe- | 


cution of the special order. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Let us have one or two 

votės, and then, if there is no election, we can 
ostpone the matter. ý 
r. SMITH, of Virginia. I move to lay th 

motion of the gentleman from Ohio upon the table. 

The SPEAKER: That is equivalent to a dis- 
agreement to the motion. i : 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Very well; Į will 
not press my motion. : 

Mr. BURNETT. I desire to make an appeal 
to the gentleman from Ohio. I think, if he will 
remember theagreemtent that was made yesterday, i 
he will not press his motion to postpone. On the 
day before yesterday, we were told that we had 
violated the agreement; by merely moving a call 
of thc Housc before a vote for Printer was taken. 
Now, it was agreed and understood yesterday that 
to-day, atoneo’clock,we would proceed to the elec- 
tion of a Printer; and I appeal to the gentleman 
from Ohio whether it is fair, in that state of the 
case, to make a motion to postpone till Monday? 

Mr. SHERMAN. If I supposed, or if we upon 
this side of the House believed, that there was 
any such agreement, I would not press my mo- 
tion. But I do not.so understand it. I ask the 
gentleman from Kentucky if there was anything 
more done yesterday than the adoption of a sim- 
ple motion to postpone? I believe I made the 
motion myself. 

Mr. BURNETT. I understood that we were 
to take a vote at one o’clock to-day. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I insist on my motion. 

Mr. DAVIDSON demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. BUFFINTON 
and Rurrin were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported 
ninety-two in the affirmative. 

Mr. HOUSTON demanded the yeas and-nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire to state that my 
colleague, Mr. Davis, has paired with the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, Mr. Curtis, on this vote. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I will state that Mr. Lar- 
RABEE desired me to say that, at the special re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Traty, he had paired with him until two weeks 
from yesterday. 

Mr. STANTON.. I have agreed to pair with 
Mr. Scorr, of California, on this vote, if he is not 
present. 

Mr. BURNETT. Iwill say to the gentleman 
from Ohio that Mr. Scorr is sick, and at his room. * 

Mr. McQUEEN. I desire to state that my col- 
league, Mr. Bonuam, has paired with the gentle- 
man from Iowa, Mr. Vanprver, on this question. 

Mr. NIXON. I will announce that I have 
paired with the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. 
CLEMENS, for to-day. 


è 


Mr. COOPER. { have paired, on this vote, || 


with my colleague from Michigan, Mr. Leacu. 

Mr. FOUKE. Ihave paired with Mr. DELANO 
upon this question, and shall therefore not vote. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia. I have paired with 
Mr. Lonenecxer. 

Mr. HAWKINS. 
Somes. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Ihave been requested to 
state that Mr. Wuirerey has paired with my 
colleague, Mr, Hickman. 

Mr. STRATTON. I have paired with Mr. 4 
Simms. i 

Mr. VANCE. I desire to state that on the last 
vote for Printer I announced to the House that I 
had been authorized by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Burrixroy] to transfer the pair 
of Mr. Asniry with my colleague, Mr. LEACH, 
to the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Wricut,] 
both of these gentlemen being absent. I have 
since been informed by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts that I made the statement under a mis- 
apprehension; that he did not authorize thetransfer 
of the pair; and I make this statement in justice 
to him. I do not now remember who it was that 
informed me of the arrangement. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Snen- 
man’s motion; and it was decided in the affirma-! 
tive—yeas 90, nays 82, as follows: 

YEAS—Messts. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Ald- 


rich, Alley, William ©. Anderson, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, 
Blair, Blake, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, 


I have paired with Mr. 


Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, 
Colfax, Conkling, H. Winter Davis, Dawes, Duell, Dunn, 
Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Etheridge, Famsworth, 
Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, Hale, 
Haskin, Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, 
Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kilgore, 
Killinger, Lee, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, MeKean, Mc- 
Knight, McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward 
Joy Morris, Morsé, Palmer, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Christo- 
pher Robinson, Royee, Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sherman, 
Spaulding, Spinner, Stevens, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, 
Trimble, Van Wyck, Wade, Walton, Cadwalader C. Wash- 
burn, Elihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wil- 
son, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff—s0. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, 
Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, Boteler, Bouligny, 
Boyce, Briggs, Bristow, Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, 
Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cox, James Craig, Curry, 
Davidson, De Jarnette, Edmundson, Florence, Garnett, 


| Gartrell, Gilmer, Hamilton, Hardeman, Hatton, Hill, Hind- 


man, Houston, Howard, Jackson, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, 
Lamar, Landrum, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Charles 
D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, MeCiernand, Me- 
Queen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Laban T. 
Moore, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Peyton, 
Pheips, Pryor, Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, James C. Robinson, 
Ruffin, Rust, Sickles, Singleton, Willlam Smith, William 
N. H. Smith, Stallworth, Stokes, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, 
Vallandigham, Vance, Webster, Winslow, and Woodson 
82, 


So the election of Printer was postponed until 
Monday next. 
ADJOURNMENT OVER. 


Mr. MAYNARD moved that when the House 
adjourns, it adjourn to meet on Monday next, 

he motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed ap- 
propriating $10,000 for the inauguration of the 
‘Washington statue. ; 

Mr. KEITT. The gentleman cannot make 
that motion, I made it myself, and it was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to reconsider 
cannot be repeated. 


BUSINESS ON THE SPEAKER'S TABLE. 


Mr. SHERMAN. There are several commu- 
nications and bills from the Senate on the Speak- 
er’s table. I move that they be taken up and 
referred. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
. The SPEAKER laid before the House a com- 
munication from the Treasury Department, trans- 
mitting a list of the clerks employed in that De- 
partment during the year 1859; which was laid on 
the table, and ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 


| communication from the Treasury Department, 


transmitting a statement showing the expenditure 
of the contingent fund of that Department for the 
year ending June 30, 1859; which was laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed, 

COMMANDER H. J. UARTSLENE. 

Joint resolution (S. No. 11) for the relief of 
Commander H.J. Hartstene, was taken from the 
Speaker’s table, and read a first and sccond time. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I ask the indulgence of the 
House to put that joint resolution on its passage 
at this time. I will make a single statement in ref- 
erence to it. At the close of the Thirty-Fourth 
Congress, a joint resolution was passed by the 
Senate, and sent to this House, by which a sum 
of money was appropriated to purchase the brig 
“ Resolute,” taken in the Arctic scas, and pre- 
sent her to the British Government. The joint 
resolution passed this House, and Commander 
Hartstene was, in compliment to his service on 
the expedition to the Arctic seas, in search of Dr. 
Kane, placed in command of that brig. 

When he arrived in England, the Queen ac- 
cepted the brig, on deck; entailing upon Com- 
mander Hartstene certain expenses incident to the 
entertainment of the Queen, the Lords of Ami- 


| ralty and others of the nobility, who had enter- 


tained him. During the Thirty-Fifth Congress, 
a bill refunding those expenses passed the Senate, 
and came to this House. It was referred to the 


| Committee on Naval Affairs, and reported by 


them unanimously back to the House; but owing 
to the great press of business at the close of the 
session, the bill was not reached, and was conse- 
quently lost. ` ` 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would suggest that jt 
would be a graceful act to pass upon this bill 
which has come to us from the Senate for his re- 
lief, at once, without reference. he bill under- 
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went a thorough investigation by the Committee 
on Naval Affairs at the last session; and they 
passed it unanimously. The vouchers were all 
found. to be regular, and I hope the bill will be 
taken up and put on its passage. í 

The SPEAKER. If there he no objection the 
question will be on the third reading of the joint 
resolution. ; 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. T object. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I think, under the circum- 
stances, the eae ought not to object.” 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia.. That is just the 
reason why I object. I want time to inquire into 
the circumstances. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no motion to 
commit, the question will be on ordering the joint 
resolution to a third reading. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Does not the bill make an 
appropriation? If it does, it goes to the Committee 
of the Whole, of course. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I trust the gentleman from 
Virginia will, under the circumstances, withdraw 
his objection. This gentleman expended some 
two thousand dollars more than his entire salary 
as an officer in the Navy,and it would be an act 
of injustice not to refund it to him. . 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. What amount does 
the bill appropriate? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Only about two thousand 
dollars. : 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Well, sir, as the 
amount is not large, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. WILSON. I object. 

Mr. STANTON. I think there can be very 
little time lost by the reference of this matter toa 
committee. I suppose the joint resolution can be 
put on its passage only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Certainly; but I trust there 
will be no objection. 

Mr. STANTON. I am not sure in my recol- 
lection about this matter. I am not sure that itis 


rignt, 
r. WINSLOW. Itis right. 

Mr. STANTON. There can be very little time 
lost. I prefer that it should be referred. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I think that the passage of 
the resolution without reference would be a very 
graceful act upon the part of the House, from the 
very fact that they neglected to make the appropri- 
ation in thelast Congress. If Commander Hart- 
stene had not incurred this expenditure, he would 
have encountered the censure of the whole coun- 
try. It wasexpected of him as an American officer 
by the Department. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I suppose the joint resolu- 
tion, as it makes an appropriation, goes, as a 
matter of course, to the Committee of the Whole 


House. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I trust there will be no ob- 
jection. R i 

Mr. STANTON. Well, sir, as the appropri- 
ation is small, L will withdraw my objection, al- 
though I think this method of passing bills is 
wrong. 

Several Memprrs. Read the resolution. 

The joint resolution was read. It appropriates 
$2,008 69 to reimburse Commander H. J. Hart- 
stene for expenses incurred by him in restoring the 
brig Resolute to the British Government. 

. Mr, MORSE. I hope there will be no objec- 
tion to the immediate passage of the resolution. 
It underwent a thorough examination in the last 
Congress by the Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
was unanimously reported by them.. It will now 
be only a mere matter of form to send it again to 
that committee. It is one of those resolutions 
that are manifestly just. It would certainly re- 
ceive the unanimous approval of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs if it were to be sent there again, 
and would be so reported back to the House. | 
hope all objection will be withdrawn, and that it 
will be passed immediately. 

My. SMITH, of Virginia. As I made the first 
objection to the passage of this joint resolution at 
this time, it is proper that I should makea simple 
statement in relation to it. I understand this to 
be a resolution appropriating a sum of money to 
the captain of a vesscl sent to the British Govern- 
ment—to the Queen of England—as a present. 
After he gets there, he voluntarily, of his own 
accord, gives an entertainment to certain high offi- 
cials of England: and we are now asked to author- 
ize the expenditure which was made by him with- 
out authority. There is the whole question. It 


hs 


involvesan important principle. I think weshould 
establish the principle that the commanders of our 


naval ships, as well as other. officers of the Gov- | 


ernment, shall carry outliterally their instructions; 
and if they choose to give grand entertainments, 


it shall be at their own expense, and not with the | 


understanding that Congress shall reimburse them 
for their expenditures, However, as I remarked, 
T will not insist upon my objection in this in- 
stance. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Then there i&no objection. 

The SPEAKER proceeded to put the question 
upon the engrossment and third. reading of the 
jointresolution, and was dividing the House upon 
it 


Mr. WELLS. I object. 
Mr. WINSLOW. Itis too late to object. 
Mr. MORSE. I hope that the gentleman from 
New York will withdraw his objection. This is 
a special case. The gentleman will remember 
that this was a vessel fitted up at the expense of 
the United States, under an act of Congress, and 
presented to Great Britain. This commander 
carried over this vessel to Great Britain by direc- 
tion of the President of the United States, and 
he made a formal presentation of it to the British 
Government, receiving the Queen and her Min- 
isterson board. He did that, sir, at his own ex- 
ense. He had to entertain the Qucen and her 
inisters in order to save the credit of the Uni- 
ted States. Why, then, should we stand here 
haggling over this small appropriation, when the 
honor of the country is concerned? What would 
the gentleman, what would the country have said, 
i& Captain Hartstene had not entertained the 
Queen and those who received the Resolute from 
his hands? I do not sce what possible good can 
be accomplished by sending the bill to a commit- 
tee. I hope, then, that my friend will withdraw 
his objection. This is a case which occurs for 
the first time, and the House need not be afraid 
that the naval officers of the country will have a 
precedent of extravagance for imitation in the 
future, for the case may never occur again. Cap- 


| tain Hartstene was directed to do a certain duty, 


and he has done it; and why should we not reim- 
burse him for his expenses? This is a special 
case conforming to no rules known to the Navy 
Depaftment. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Is this de- 
bate in order? 

Mr. MORSE. I am only appealing to the gen- 
tleman from New York to withdraw his objec- 


tion. 

Mr. FLORENCE. The objection comes too 
late. ; 

Mr. WINSLOW. The bill was read, and I 
apprehend thata single objection cannot now stop 
the bill. Does the Speaker decide that the objec- 
tion came too late? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I thipk thatit 
came too late. % 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the 
objection was made in time. : 

Mr. WINSLOW. Then I make this point: I 
think, if the bill is examined critically, thatit will 
be found not to be an appropriation bill, and. that 
a single objection, therefore, cannot stop it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill in extenso. It provides 
that the sum of $2,008 60 shall be allowed and 
paid, by the accounting officers of the Treasury, to 
Commander H. J. Hartstene, on account of extra 


expenses incurred by him in restoring the bark. 


Resolute. 
` Mr. WINSLOW. Thatamount is to be allowed 
him in the settlement of his accounts. 

The SPEAKER. Is the money to be paid out 
of an appropriation already made? 

Mr. PHELPS. There can be no doubt, Mr. 
Speaker, that this is an appropriation bill, and 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. WELLS] 
insisting upon his objection, it must be referred, 
either to one of the standing committees or to the 
Committee of the Whole House. I move that it be 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I move that 
it be referred to the Committee ofthe Whole House 
on the Private Calendar. $ 

Mr. PHELPS. Then I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Very well, let it take that 
course, A 

The question was taken; and the bil] was rd- 
ferred accordingly. 


2a CAPTAIN. WILLIAM B. SHUBRIOK. 600... 

TheSPEAKER also laid before the House a joint 
i resolution (S. No. 12) giving the consent:of Cons 
gress to Captain Wiliam B. Shubrick to atcept 
a sword presented to him by Captain General and 
President Urquiza,: of. the Argentine-Confedera: 
tion; which was read a first and second time by 
its title. ; erase en 

Mr. MILES. .Mr. Speaker, I hope ‘that ‘the 
House will consent to put that joint resolution: 
on its passage. It.contagas no appropriation: “I 
can even satisfy my-friend from Virginia; -[Mr. 
Mu.ison,] who is so scrupulous, and properly: 
so, on constitutional grounds, that in permitting 
this gallant commander to accept this swopd pre- 
sented to him by President Urquiza, we only. do 
what we have done repeatedly in similar-cases,: 
I presume that there will be no objection to put- 
ting the joint resolution on its passage. Lee 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk willread the res- 
olution. ; 

The Clerk read the joint resolution in eatenso. . 
It provides that the consent of Congress-shall be 
granted to Captain. William Bradford. Shubrick, 
late commander-in-chief of the squadron on'the 
coast of Brazil and the Paraguay expedition, to 
accept a sword, presented to him by His Excel- 
lency Justo José de Urquiza, Captain General and 
President of the Argentine Confederation, as a 
mark of his appreciation of the “distinguished 
character” of that officer, said sword having been 
j worn by the President on the occasion of signing 
| the new act of Confederation of the Argentine 
States. f , 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
necessity to refer that joint resolution to a com- 
mittee, and I hope it will be put on its passage. 
It has been usual, herctoforc, to put such resolu- 
j tions immediately on their passage. y 

Mr. MILES. Thatisjust what I have pro- 
posed, and J trust that there will be no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read a 
third time; and it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. TE 


SCHOONERS HELEN FLOOD AND SARAH BOND. . 


The SPEAKER laid before. the House a bill 
(Senate No. 146) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue registers to the schooners Helen 
Flood and Sarah Bond, of Oswego, State of New 
York; which was read a first and second time by 
its title, and, on motion of Mr. WASHBURNE, of 
Illinois, referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


ABOLITION OF THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
bill (Senate No. 35) to abolish the franking privi- 
lege; which was read a first and second time by 
its title. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I move that that 
bill be referred to a select committee of five; and: 
I do it, sir, for the puree of having a full report 
on this subject, which has undergone no discus- ` 
sion, until within a few days past, since 1791. d 
trust that it will be so ised: ` 

Mr. STEVENSON. I hope that the motion 
of the gentleman from Ohio will not prevail. 1 
would much rather put the bill’ on its passage 
now without reference to any committee what- 
ever, J will not, however, insist on that, because 
it is somewhat unusual; but, sir, I see no reason 
why this bill should not take the ordinary course 
and go to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads 

Mr. PHELPS. Well, make that motion. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Ido make the motion. 
I think that the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads is fully able to discharge its duty, and 
to give this House all the light capable of being 
shed upon this subject. I see no rcason why, 
under the motion of the gentleman from Ohio, this 
Bill should be exempted from the ordinary course 
which bills take coming from the Senate. Lhope, 
therefore, instead of to a select committee, that 
the bill will be referred to the Committee'on. the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 3 

Mr. COLFAX. I was about to make the same 
motion. ; 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. Imovethat 
it be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not think 
that there is the least necessity to refer this bill 
to any committee at all. lt makes no appropri- 


| ation, and it involves no principle thateach mem- 


and I supposé it will—that the further considera- 
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ber here will not éxamine for himself. F prefer 
that it. shal so stand; that we may have a vote on 
it whenever we. choose. [ prefer ‘that the bill 
should besposiponed to a day certain—I-do not 
care What day, so that it is one within reasonable 
time—for if that -way. wè shall. have action upon 
the bil. -Therefore 1 move to postpone it until 
Monday three weeks. : z 

Mr. WASHBURNE; of Ilinois: I call for the 
previous question. - : 

i Mr STEVENSON, How can the gentle- 
mani from Illinois call for ‘the previous question, 
when: the gentleman. from Alabama. is.upon the 
floor? o> : 

i The SPEAKER. Ifthe gentleman from Ala- 
bama has not yielded the floor; the call for the 
previous question is not-in order. : 

Mr. HOUSTON. I am willing to-vote upon 
the bill to-day; just as willing to do it now as at 
any other time; © My own opinion upon it is 
formed, and I presume that is the fact in refer- 
ence to evéry member of the House. The pro- 
visions of the bill are simple and plain, and there 
can bë no trouble in forming our conclusions in 
regard to ity ‘I am willing, however, that it 
should be postponed, for the reason that in doing 
that wè donot put it out of the reach of the House, 
but leave it where its friends, when the time ar- 
rives to: which it was postponed, can have a vote 
upon it;for when that time arrives the bill comes 
up in theshape of unfinished business. I move, 
therefore, if the Chair will entertain my motion— 


tion of this bill be postponed until Tuesday three 
weeks, ; 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Hlinois. I now move 
the previous question, which will bring the House 
to a vote, 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I call for the read- 
ing of the bill. : 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Will the gen- 
tleman from Ilinois withdraw the call for the | 


- Mr. REYNOLDS. H Í have the ear of the 
Chair : bee 
Mr. STEVENSON. 1 call the gentleman to 
order. : : E l 
Mr. REYNOLDS. Iwithdraw my motioh for 
an indefinite postponement of the bill, and now 


move to lay it upon the table; and upon that mo- 


tion I call the previous question. - ; 
Mr. STEVENSON. Upon that motion I de- 
mand the yeag and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. ; 
The question was put; and it wis decided in 
the negative—yeas 72, nays 99; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Green Adams, Aldrich, Alley, Beale, 
Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, 
Burnham, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Jobn 
G. Davis, Dawes, Dunn, Edwards; Ely, Fenton, Foster, 
Gilmer, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Haskin, Helmick, 
Howard, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William 
Kellogg, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Loomis, Love- 
joy, Marston, Elbert S. Martin, McKean, McKnight, Mil- 
ward, Montgomery, Laban T. Moore, Moorhead, Morrill, 
Fsaac N, Morris, Morse, Nelson, Palmer, Reynolds, Chris- 
topher Robinson, James C. Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, 
Spaulding, Spinner; Stevens, Thayer, Tompkins, Van 
Wyck, Wade, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellihu 
B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, and 
Windom—?2. : 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F., Adams, Adrain, Alen, 
Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, 
Boteler, Bouligny, Boyee, Briggs, Bristow, Burch, Burnett, 
John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Colfax, 
Conkling, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Curry, Davidson, 
De Jarnette, Edgerton, Edmundson, Eliot, Farnsworth, 
Ferry, Florence, Frank, Garnett, GartreH, Hamilton, Har- 
deman, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, Hill, Hindsnin, Hous- 
ton, Hutchins, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Kilgore, 
Kunkel, Lamar, Landrum, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, 
Charles D. Martin, Maynard, McClernand, Me Pherson, 
McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Sydenham Moore, BÆ 
ward Joy Morris, Niblack, Pendleton, Pettit, Peyton, 
Phelps, Porter, Potter, Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, Ruffin, 
Rust, Sedgwick, Sherman, Sickles, Singleton, William 
Smith, William N. H. Smith, Stallworth, Stanton, Steven- 
son, Stokes, Stout, Stratton, Theaker, Thomas, Trimble, 
Vallandigham, Vance, Webster, Winslow, Woodruff, and 
Woodson—99. . : 


So the House refused to lay the bill upon the 


previous question, until I can submit a motion || table. 


to refer the bill to a Committee of the Whole li 


House? . 
Mr. REYNOLDS. Task the gentleman from 
Ilinois to withdraw his call. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Upon the 
request of the gentleman from New York, T with- 
draw my demand. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I mové the indefinite post- |! 
ponement of this bill. | 

Mr, JOHN COCHRANE, I call for the réad- | 
ing of the bill. i 

‘he bill was read, as follows: 

Be it. enacted, &c., That all laws by which any person 
or persons are duthotized to send or receive ang niailable 
matter free of postage be, and the samé are hereby repealed: 
Provided, that this act shall not apply to any person or per-" 
sons to whom the franking privilege may have beer granted 
by name. : 

Stc. 2. And be it further enacted, That this act shall take 
effect from and after the 15th of April, 1860. 

Mt, SMITH, of Virginia. Do I understand 
that å motion has. been made by the gentleman 
from New York to indefinitely postpone the con- | 
sideration of this bill? 

The SPEAKER, It has. 

“Mt. STEVENSON. I demand the yeas and 
nays uponite 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I desire to know 
whether it is the purpose of the gentleman to pre- 
vent a proper consideration of this bill. Itisa 
very important one, and I should be very much 
gratified by having the motion of the gentleman | 
from Alabama prevail. Let the consideration of 
this bill be postponed for three weeks, 

. The SPEAKER. Debate is not in order. The 
question is upon seconding the demand for the 
previous question. i 

Mr. SMITH, of Vitginia. I trust the Speaker | 
will beat in iind my abject. It is not to discuss | 
this matter; but to suggest to the gentleman from | 
New York that we should have this bill put in i 
such a position that we cani have a vote upon it. || 
Will the gentleman say whether he will withdraw | 
his motion or not? ; i 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I wish to know what [| 
is to be the effect of the previous question upon f 
this important bill, before wë are compelled to || 
vote upon it, i 
_Mr. REYNOLDS. 
T Have the floor? 


I desire to kuow whether. | 


| Chair in what order the vations motions will be 


~ The SPEAKER. No one has the floor pera- | 
ing the demand for the previous question. i 


During the call, 
Mr. McQUEEN stated that Mr. Bowstast had 


paired off with Mr. Vanpeven upon this question. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia, when his name was 
called, said: Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the 
Senate bill now before this House, and I hope the 
motion to lay it on the table will not prevail, as I 
would regard the success of that motion as a con- 
signment of the bill to “the tomb of the Capu- 
lets.” But, being paired, on this question as well 
as all others, with Mr. Lonenecxer, of Pennsyl- 
vania, I decline to vote. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Desirous that this 
bill shall be referred to a select committee, I vote 
eno .?? 

Mr. CAMPBELL Stated that Mr. Hickman 
was paired off with Mr. WHITELEY. 


Mr. MAYNARD, when his name was called, | 


said: Though Iam opposed to this bill, yet Í 
think it proper, out of respect to the Senate, that 


i the bill should be referred. Therefore Ì vote 


“no,” 

Mr. ELY stated that Mr. Porre had paired 
off with Mr. BRaNci. 

Mr. AVERY said that had he been within the 
Hall when his name was called, he would have 
voted in the negative. 


Mr. HUMPHREY stated that ke was called | 


out just before his name was called, and that had 
he been present, he should have voted in the neg- 
ative. 


The SPEAKER. The question is upon sec- ; 
onding the démand for the previous question upon | 
the motion to refer the bill to the Committee on 
| the Judiciary. 

Mr. PHELPS. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky submitted a motion to refer the bill to the | 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, ! 


which takes precedence of the other motion, 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. And I moved to | 


refer it to a setect committee. 
Mr. STEVENSON. 1 desiré to inquire of the 


ut? 

The SPEAKER. First upon referring to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, then to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Bost Roads, and lastly, 
to a select committee. 

Mr. STEVENSON. May I inquire of the 
Shair, upon what principle the last motion is put 

rst? i 


_ The SPEAKER. It is treated as an amend- 

i ment to thé other motions. l 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I ask that the 114th 

rule may be read, in connection with the 47th. 

Mr. BURNETT. While a demand for the pre- 
vious question is pending-— 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM, Have T the floor? 

Mr. BURNETT. Not if I desire to raise a 
question of order. r 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Then state it. 

Mr. BURNETT. Iwill state it. The gentle- 
man from Ohio is not inorder, if, as I understand 
the Speaker, the questien is upon seconding the 
demand for the previous question. That being 
the case, how can the gentleman from Ohio have 
the floor? : 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I rose toa ques- 
tion of order myself. The 47th rule prescribes 
the order, as follows: 

«“& When a resolution shail be offered, or a motion made, 
to refer any subject, and different Committees shall be pro- 
posed, the question shall be taken in the following order: 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
| Union; the Committee of the Whole House; a standing 
committee; a select conimittee.” 

But a subsequent rule, (the 117th,) which, upon 
iggal principles, would have priority in any way 
| in case of a conflict, provides that— 

“Upon the second reading of a bill the Spedker shall 
state it as ready for commitment or engrossment; and, if 
committed, then a question shall be, whether to a select 
or standing committee, or to a Committee of the Whole 
House.” 

Now I submit as a point of order that, in the 
case of a bill having been read a second tiie; and 
the question being on its reference, the question 
must first be put upon the motion to refer to á se- 
lect committee. And that motion, by the way, 
was first made. 

Mr.PHELPS. The gentleman from Ohio hag 
|| demonstrated the correctness of the decision of the 
Speaker. i 

The SPEAKER. The Chair decides that, un- 
der the 47th rule, the order of putting the motions 
is prescribed in this way: first to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, then to a 
| Committee of the Whole House, then to a stand- 
ing committee, and then to a select committee. 
The Chair therefore decides that the first motion 
would be upon reference to astanding committee. 

The previous question was then seconded, and 
the main question ordered to be put. 

The SPEAKER. The first question is upon 
the motion to refer to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. If there is no objection, it will be ré- 
ferred to that committee. 

Mr. PHELPS.. I object. I desire’ to have it 
referred to the Committec on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. 
j bill may be again read. 

The bit was accordingly read. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I give notice 
that, when it is in order, I shall move to amend the 
title by adding these words: 

And to separate the Representative from his constitaents, 
| and to abolish the country newspaper press. 

Mr. FLORENCE. F agree with you there. 
That is a common platforin. 

The question was taken on the motion to refer 
the bill to the Committee on the Judiciary; and it 
was not agreed to. 

The question recufred on the motion to refer to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. BARKSDALE called for tellers. 
i| ‘Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. F'torexce 
i| and McK xiewr were appointed. 
|| The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
| ayes fifty-eight; noes not counted. 
i 


I ask that the 


Mr. STEVENSON called for the yeas and 
nays. $ 
| Mt. MONTGOMERY. Would it be in order 
i; to move now to postpone indefinitely the consid- 
: eration of this matter ? 
| The SPEAKER. It would not be in order pend- 
| ing the demand for the previous question, 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. That would be the 
| bétter way to dispose of it. 
| Mr. BURCH. 1 move that the House donow 
| adjourn. É 
Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire to ask a ques- 
| tion. Ifthe House adjourn now, what becomes 
of this bill? es 
The SPEAKER. It will be the first thing in 
l order on Monday morning. 
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it now, and get it out of the way. 

The question was taken; and the House refused 
to adjourn. : 

The question being on ordering the yeas and 
nays on the motion to refer to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, 

The SPEAKER stated that the yeas and nays 
were ordered—forty members voting therefor. 

Mr. GROW. I call for tellers on the yeas and 
nays. g 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. GROW. Now, we want tellers on order- 
ing the yeas and nays. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Itis too late to ask for tellers. ` 


The Chair has decided that question twice. 

_ Mr. FLORENCE. The Chair recognizes that 
it is not too late to call for tellers. Whe gentle- 
man from Alabama does not occupy the Speaker’s 
ehair. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The Chair has announced 
twice that the yeas and nays were not ordered; 
and it is too late now to call for tellers. 

Mr. FLORENCE. We will take the Chair’s 
decision on that matter, and refer the question to 
the gentleman from Alabama some other time. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. HOUSTON. I refer the gentleman from 
‘Pennsylvania to the Naval Committee. . [Rc- 
newed laughter.] 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. BARKSDALE 
and Burrinron were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes forty-six; noes not counted. & 

So (more than one fifth voting in favor thereof) 
the yeas and nays were ordered on the motion 
to refer to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. 
on the table. i 

The SPEAKER. That motion is in order. 

Mr. HOUSTON, I call for the yeas and nays 
on that motion. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. 
{Loud calls to order.] £ 

The SPEAKER. No debate is in order. 

Mr. HOUSTON. A motion to lay on the table 
is not debatable. The gentleman cannot debate 
his own motion. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I merely desire to 
say 

Mr. HOUSTON. I object to any debate. 

The SPEAKER. No debate is in order. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I merely intended to 
say that the object of my motion was to dispose 
of a bill which does not rise to the dignity ofa 
decent humbug. {Loud calls to order.] hi 

Mr. HOUSTON. Does the Chair allow the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to go on out of or- 
der? 

The SPEAKER. No debate is in order. Gen- 
tlemen will take their seats. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I move that the House 
do now adjourn. p 

Mr. BURCH. On that motion I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Kerrr, and 
Wasusurne of Ilinois, were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 72, noes 71. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Icall for the yeas and nays. 
I wish to get through this bill to-night. Ido not 
eare whether it be sent to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, or toa select com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. We have already 
spent too much time in the consideration of this 
unimportant bill. The House has heard enough 
of discussion upon it; and the only way to dispose 
of it is to lay ìt on the table. That will put an 
end to it. [Cries of “Order !’7] 

The SPEAKER. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I differ with the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. I regard it as a very 
important bill; and I think it should be referred to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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I move to lay the bill 


I desire to say—— 


Mr. VALLANDIGH AM.” Let us dispose of 


The yeas and nays were ordered on the motion 
to adjourn. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 71, nays 96; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Green Adams, Adrain, Aldrich, Thomas 
L. Anderson, William C. Anderson, Barksdale, Barrett, 
Boteler, Boyce, Bristow, Burch, Burnett, Campbell, Case, 
Clopton, John Cochranc, Corwin, Cox, Curry, John G. 
Davis, De Jarnette, Edwards, Farnsworth, Garvett,Gartreli, 
J. Morrison Harris, Hill, Hindman, Houston, Howard, Jack- 
son, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Kilgore, Kunke], Lamar, Lan- 
dru, Leake, Love, Maclay, Marston, Charles D: Martin, 
Elbert $. Martin, Maynard, McClernand, McQueen, McRac, 
Miles, Millward, Laban ‘I’. Moore, Sydenham Moore, Mor- 
ti, Edward Joy Morris, Niblack, Peyton, Pryor, Quarles, 
Reagan, Ruffin, Singleton, William Smith, Stallworth, Stan- 
ton, Stevenson, Thayer, Thomas, Vance, Walton, Webster, 
and Wilson—71. 

NAYS—Messts. Charles F. Adams, Allén, Alley, Ash- 
more, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, 
Briggs, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Butterfield, Ca- 


rey, Carter, John B. Clark, Cobb, Colfax, Conkling, Cooper, | 


Curtis, Dawes, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Eliot, Ely, Fenton, 
Ferry, Florence, Foster, Frank, Gilmer, Gooch, Grow, 
Gurley, Hardeman, Hatton, Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, 
Hutchins, irvine, Junkin, francis W. Kellogg, Wiliam 
Kellogg, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Loomis, Love- 


joy, McKean, McKnight. McPherson, Millson, Montgom- 
ery, Moorhead, Isaac N. Morris, Morse, Nelson, Palmer, 
Pendleton, Pettit, Phelps, Porter, Potter, Reynolds, Riggs, 
Christopher Robinson, Royce, Rust, Schwartz, Sedgwick, 
Sherman, William N. H. Smith, Spaulding, Spinner, Ste- 
vens, Stokes, Stout, Stratton, Theaker, Tompkius, Trim- 
bile, Vallandigham, Van Wyck, Wade, Cadwalader C. 
Washburn, Ellibu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, 
Windom, Winslow, Woodruff, and Woodsun—96. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

The question recurred on the motion to refer 
the bill to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads; on which the yeas and nays had 
been ordered. Š 
` Mr. COLFAX. I might make astatement that 
would free many members of the embarrassment 
they feel as to which committee it should be re- 
ferred to. My own views are in favor of the 
abolition of the franking privilege, as is well 
known; but—— 3 

Mr. BINGHAM. I object to any debate. 

Mr. COLFAX. But I have no feeling as to 
which committee it shall be sent to. If a major- 
ity of the House prefer a select committee, I have 


no objection, though F shall vote to refer it to the | 


Post Office Committee. 

Mr. BURNETT. I rise to a privileged ques- 
tion. I believe there has been some business done 
since the last motion to adjourn. [Cries of “Not”? 
*No!’’] > Wel, the sending of this bill to a spe- 
cial committee will strangle it. [Cries of ‘ Or- 
der!’’] es : 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 63, nays 95; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adrain, Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, 
Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Boyce, Burch, Burnett, Burnham, 
Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Colfax, Conkling, Cooper, 
Corwin, Curry, De Jarnette, Farnsworth, Ferry, Garnett, 
Gartrell, Hardcrgan, Hatton, Houston, Jackson, Joncs, 
Keitt, Kunkel, Landrum, Leake, Lee, Love, Maclay, 
Charles D. Martin, McClernand, McPherson, McQueen, 
McRae, Miles, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, 
Pendleton, Pettit, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Quarles, Riggs, 
Ruffin, Rust, Sickles, Singleton, William Smith, Stanton, 
Stevenson, Thomas, Webster, Woodruff, and Woodson 
—63. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Allen, 
Alley, William C. Anderson, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, 
Blair, Blake, Brayton, Bristow, Buffinton, burlingame, 
Butterficid, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Casc, John B. Clark, 
John G. Davis, Dawes, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, 


Eliot, Ely, Fenton, Florence; Foster, Frank, Gilmer, | 


Gooch, Grow, Gurley, J. Morrison Harris, Hili, Hoard, 
Howard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. 
Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. 
Leach, Loomis, Lovejoy, ‘Marston, 
nard, McKean, McKnight, Millson, Millward, Montgom- 
ery, Laban T. Moore, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy 
Morris, Morse, Nelson, Palmer, Potter, Reynolds, Chiisto- 
pher Robinsoa, James C. Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, 
Sedgwick, Sherman, William N. H. Smith, Spaulding, 
Spinner, Stevens, Stokes, Stout, Stratton, Theaker, Tomp- 
kins, Vallandighain, Vance, Van Wyck, Wade, Walton, 
Cadwalader C. Washburn, Elihu B. Wasbburne, Isract 
Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, and Winslow—95. 

So the House refused to refer the bill to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

The question recurred on Mr. VaLLanDIGHAN’s 
motion to refer the bill to a select committee of five. 

Mr. LEAKE moved that the House do, now 
adjourn. i 

he motion was disagreed to, 


ba 


Elbert 8. Martin, May- į 


k 


| up and acted on, s 
the Committee on Claims, of which I am a mem- 


The question was then taken on Mr. Varian- 
peHam’s motion; and it was-agrecd to. Bee 
So the bill was referred to a select committee 
of five. x : 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM moved to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was so referred, and 
also moved to lay the motion to reconsider upon 
the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 
And then, on motion of 
ryland, (at ten minutes pàst four o'clock, p.m.) 
the Flouse adjourned till Monday. i 


IN SENATE. 
Mowpay, February 20, 1860. 
Mr. Poxx appeared in his seat. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Gunrury. 


Mr. FITZPATRICK. Senators, I have been 
requested by the Vice President to announce to the 
Senate that, owing to indisposition, it will not be 
in his power to attend the Senate to-day. 
~Mr. POWELL. I move that Mr. Firzpar- 
nick act as President pro tempore of the Senate 
during the absence of the Vice President, 

Mr. FITZPATRICK put the question on the 
motion, and it was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore took the chair, 
and called the Senate to’order. : 

The Journal of Thursday was read and ap- 
proved. + ay 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the 
Senate are porn of the Secretary of War communi- 
cating, in obedience to law, a statement of the con- 
tingent expenses of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1859; which was or- 
dered to lic on the table; and a motion of Mr. 
Firen to print the report was referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 
` He also laid before the Senate a report of the 
Secretary of War, communicating, in obedience 
to law; a return of themilitia of the United States, 
and of their arms, accouterments, and ammuni- 
tion, for the year 1859; which was ordered to lie 
on the table; und a motion of Mr. Fircu to print 
the report was referred to the Committee on 
Printing. ; 

He also laid before the Senate a letter from the 
chief clerk of the Court of Claims, communicat- 
ing the papers relating to the claim of William 
Hazzard Wigg; which were ordered to lie onthe 
table. 

SANTIAGO E. ARGUELLO. 


Mr. HAUN. Iask the consent of the Senate 
to allow me to call up now a bill which has been 
reported from the Committee on Nayal Affairs, I 
believe. I wish to amend it by inserting the name 
of the widow. It is the claim of Santiago E. 
Arguello, who is dead. 

‘Lhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first busi- 
ness in order is the presentation of petitions and 
reports of committees. It is in the province of 
the Senate, however, to take up the bill. The 
Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. HAUN. I will state that this bill has 
passed the Senate at two prior sessions, but did not 
reach the House of Representatives in time to be 
acted on. I now ask that the bill be taken up 
and amended so as to give the proceeds of this 
claim to the widow and children, instead of San- 
tiago E. Arguello, who is dead. 

Mr. IVERSON. LIapprehend that the Senator 
from Ca'ifornia is not very familiar with the course 
of proceeding here. He desires to have that bill 
taken up and put on its passage. He does not 
desire merely to present an amendment to the bill 
and then let it go over, but that it shall be taken 
The case was reported from 


ber. The Senator was mistaken about the com- 
mittee from which. the bill came. I hope the 
Senate will indulge the Senator from California 
in taking up the bill. Itis one in which he takes 
agreatdeal of interest. Itisa case of great merit. 


r. HARRIS, of Ma-. 


$ 
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The amendment is a formal one, which nobody 

will object to. It is required to be made in con- 

sequence of a mistake of the committee as to the | 
persons to whom the money should be paid. I | 
trust the Senate-will allow the bill to be taken up | 
and acted on, . : F 

- Mr. CRITTENDEN. Ifeelevery disposition 
in the world to oblige the Senator from California, 
but I have some reports to make. They will n8t 
preclude his bill being taken up afterwards, and 
then I shall be very happy to oblige him. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first busi- 
ness strictly in order is the presentation of memo- 
rials and petitions. 

Mr. HAUN. Lhope the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will allow. this bill to pass. I now only 
“want to amend it by correcting a mistake in the | 

"name. I do not think any one will argue it or dis- 
cuss it. Itis a very small matter. 

Mr. IVERSON. `I make this additional appeal 
to the Senate in this case, on behalf of the Senator | 
from California. He is about to leave the Senate 
in a few days, and as he takesa great deal of per- 
sonal interest in this bill, I trast the Senate will 
indulge him. : 

Several Senarors. Let us take it up. 

The bill (S. No. 117) for the relief of Santiago 
E. Arguello, was read a second time, and con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

It proposes to direct the Secretary of the Treas 
ury to pay to Santiago E. Arguello, late a captain 
in the California battalion, the sum of $14,888, 
for losses of property sustained by him during 
the period of such service, and in consequence 
thereof. 

The petitioner was a wealthy and influential 
inhabitant of California, residing in the vicinity 
of San Diego. On the invasion of that. country 
during the Mexican war, and on the appearance of 
the proclamation of Commodore Stockton, then in 
command of that division of the American forces, 
Arguello placed himself at the head of a company 
raised through his influence and exertions, and 
immediately joined the United States forces, and 
fought with distinguished bravery and effeet in 
several actions, under the command of Commo- 
dore Stockton, who fully attests his gallantry and 
the importance of his services. On the 25th No- 
vember, 1846, he was appointed by Governor 
Stockton a captain of riflemen in the California 
battalion, and, on the 16th January, 1847, a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council ofthat Territory. In 
consequence of his attachment to the cause of the | 
United States, and the zeal and activity which he 
manifested in their service, his rancho was rav- 
aged and laid waste, his buildings burnt, and his 
cattle and other movable effects taken away by 
the enemy, by which he appears to have been rê- | 
duced from competence and wealth to penury and | 
dependence. A commission, appointed by H. 
Fitch, Esq., alcalde of San Diego, to examine and 
report upon the losses of Arguello, state, under | 
oath, and after a personal examination, that the | 
personal property thus destroyed by the enemy 
amounted, ‘at the lowest value,” to $14,888. 

Mr. HAUN., I move to amend the bill in line 
four, after the word * to,” by inserting “ Gauda- 
lupe Estudillo de Arguello, widow of.” 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in; and the bill 
was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
It was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I suggest that the title ought 
to be changed to correspond with the text. 

j The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That will be 
one, 

The title was amended so as to read, ‘A bill 
for the relief of Gaudalupe Estudillo de Arguello, 
widow of Santiago E. Arguello.”? 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
Mr. HAUN presented additional p 
port of the claim of F. B, 
the California Stage Comp 
ferred to the Committee o 
Post Roads, 

Mr. HAMLIN presented the memorial of A. 
Boschké, praying an appropriation to defray his 
expenses in making a minute and accurate survey 
of the District of Columbia, engraving the map, 
and furnishing the Government with one thousand 
copies; which was referred to the Committee on 


H 
apers in sup- | 
Stevens, president of 
any; which were re- 
n the Post Office and 


Mr. BROWN presented four memorials of cit- 
izens of Washington, praying that the grant for 
a railway on Pennsylvania avenue may be given | 
to the company which proposes to construct a | 
lateral branch along Seventh street, passing the 
Post Office and the Patent Office, to M street 
north; which were referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. ` A i 

Mr. HAMMOND presented additional papers | 
in the case of H. R. De La Reintrie; which were 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Mr. SUMNER presented the memorial of John 
L. Hayes, in behalf of many citizens of the Uni- 
ted States and others, praying the adoption of 
measures for securing international reciprocity in 
the rights of patentees; which was referred to the | 
Committee on Patents and the Patent Office. 

Mr. THOMSON presented the petition of John i 
Jordan, praying that his pension may commence | 
from the date of his discharge; which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of Micajah 
Hawks, assistant surgeon in the Navy during the | 
war of 1812, praying to be allowed’ a pension; 
which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. HARLAN presented a petition of citizens | 
of Iowa, praying the establishment of a post route | 
from Clarksville to Iowa Falls, in that State; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Mr. SLIDELL presented the memorial of Isaac 
E. Morse, praying additional compensation as 
special commissioner to New Grenada; which | 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Mr. IVERSON presented the petition of Bar- 
bary Glover, praying to be allowed a pension; | 
which, with her papers on the files of the Senate, 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

„Mr. WILKINSON, presented a petition of citi- 
zens. of Wilton, Minnesota, praying a grant of 
land for the endowment of the Wilton Seminary | 
of Learning; which was referred to the Commii- | 
tee on Public Lands. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr, COLLAMER, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Reuben Clough, praying to 
be allowed arrears of peusion, on the files of the Senate, | 
be referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


On motion of Mr. DAVIS, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Benjamin Alvord, on the | 
files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Claims 


On motion of Mr. POLK, it was 


Ordered, That the papers on the files of the Senate rela- 
ting to the application of Thomas L. Disharoon, to locate 
certain land warrants on any of the public lands subject to 
private sale, be referred to the Committee on Private Land 
Claims. 


On motion of Mr. POLK, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of James 'T. V, Thompson, 
praying indemnity for losses sustained by him on a certain 
lot of flour purchased at a Government sale, and on beet 
cattle lost on their way for delivery at Bent’s Fort, under 
contract with the Government, on the files of the Senate, | 
be referred to the Committee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr, POLK, it waw 


Ordered, That the report of the Court of Claims in the 
ease of Joseph Clymer, on the files of the Senate, be referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. BINGHAM asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
190) in relation to Michigan claims at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Private 
Land Claims. : 


REVISION OF THE POSTAL LAWS. 


Mr. RICE submitted the following resolution; | 
| whichwas considered by unanimous consent,and | 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 


Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of a re 
vision of the postal laws, and to report by bill or otherwise 


POST ROUTES IN FLORIDA. 
Mr. MALLORY submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 
Roads be, and they 
the expedieney 
Fort 


| 
| 


and Post 
y are hereby, instructed fo inquire into 
of establishing a post route from ‘Tampa to i| 
Mead, in the State of Florida. f 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


i 
j 
1 
i 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 


the District of Columbia. 


i 
Mr. CRITTENDEN, from the Committee on | 


l 


| was referred the memorial of 


Revolutionary Claims, to whom was referred the 
petition of William E. Haskell and others, heirs 
of William Thompson, an officer in the revolu- 
tionary war, praying to be allowed the commuta- 
tion pay due their ancestor, reported a bill (S, No. 
188) for the relief of the surviving grand-childre: 
of Colonel William Thompson, of the revolu- 
tionary army of South Carolina; which was read, 
and passed to a secoud reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of Henry G. Carson, ad- 
ministrator of Curtis Grubb, deceased, of the firm 
of Curtis & Peter Grubb, for payment of a “ final 
settlement certificate, ”” with interest from January 
1, 1783, reported a bill (S. No. 187) for the relief 
of Henry G. Carson, administrator of Curtis 
Grubb, deceased; which was read, and passed to 
a second reading, ' 

Mr. PUGH, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to whom was referred the memorial of Ed- 
ward D. Tippett, a soldier in the war of 1812, pray- 
ing to be allowed bounty land, submitted an ad- 
verse report; which was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committec, to whom 
was referred the petition of A. Edwards, late regis- 
ter ofthe land office at Kalamazoo, Michigan, pray- 
ing the reinfbursement of money paid by him for 
extra clerk hire, submitted an adverse report; 
which was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a petition of Allen Gaylord and 
others, citizens of the State of Ohio, praying that 
land may be granted to the heirs of those who 
served in the Indian wars, and that of 1812, with 
Great Britain, submitted an adverse report; which 
was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of Benjamin Ward, a 
privateersman in the last war with Great Britain, 
praying that pensions and land may be granted 
to him and other Americans who were imprisoned 
at Dartmoor, submitted an adverse report; which 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FOOT, from the Committee on Claims, to 
whom was referred the memorial of Franklin 
Peale, praying remuneration for his inventions 
and improvements in the machinery and process 
for refining and coining the precious metals, of 
which the United States has reccived the benefit, 
submitted a report, accompanied by a bill (S. No. 
189) for the relief of Franklin Peale. The bill was 
read, and passed to a second reading, and the re- 
port was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FITCH, from the Committee on Printing, 
to whom was referred the motion to print the re- 
port of the Secretary of War, communicating, in 
obedience to law, a statement of the appropria- 
tions applicable to the service of the War Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1859, 
reported in favor of printing five hundred conics 
for the use of the War Department; and the re- 
port was agreed to, 

Mr. THOMSON, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the petition of Hugh 
Wiley, a soldier of the war of 1812, praying to 
be allowed a pension, submitted an adverse re- 
port; which was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a resolution submitted by Mr. Gwiw 
on the 23d of December, 1859, instructing the 
Committee on Pensions to inguire into the expe- 
diency of extending the benefit up to the present 
time of the act, approved March 3, 1855, “ grant- 
ing bounty land to certain officers and soldiers 
who have been engaged in the military service of 
the United States,” asked to be di charged from 
its further consideration, and that it be referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands; which was 
agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of Daniel Abbott, a sol- 
dier in the war of 1812, praying to be allowed a 
pension, submitted an adverse report; whieh was 
ordered to be printed, 

He also, from the same committer, fo whom 
was referred the petition of Joseph Wileomh, a 
soldier in the war of 1812, praying to be allowed 
an invalid pension, submitted an-adyerse report; 
which was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, 


to whem 
Jonas P. Levy, 
mander of the United States transport ship: 
can during the late war with Mexico, praying to 
be allowed bounty land, asked to be discharged 
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from its further consideratién, and that it be re- i 


ferred to the Committee on Public Lands; Which 
was agreed to. : 

Mr. GRIMES, from the Committee on Peni! 

‘sions, to Whom was referred the memorial of i; 

Cornelius Hughes, praying that the pension he'j 

how receives may be increased, submitted a re- 

port accompanied by a bill (S. No. 183) for the | 

| 

i 

| 

| 

ji 


relicf of Cornelius Hughes. The bill was read, | 
and passed to'a second reading; and the report j 
was ordered to be printed. i 

He also, from the same committee, to whom | 
was referred the petition of Nicholas Underhill, 
a soldier of the war of 1812, praying for a pen- 
sion, submitted a report accompanied by a bill 
(S. No. 182) for the relief of Nicholas Underhill. 
The bill was read, and passed to a second read- 
ing; and the report was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SAULSBURY, from the Committee on 
Pensions, to whom was referred the petition of 
Elias Carpenter, praying that his pension may | 
commence from the date of his disability, sub- 
mitted an adverse report; which was ordered to || 
be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. No. 98) for the relicf of 
Olivia W, Cannon, widow of Joseph S. Cannon, 
late a midshipman in the United States Navy, 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a 
report; which was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom | 
was referred the petition of Rebecca A. Correll, 
widow of Isaac Correll, late a private in company 
D, eleventh regiment United States infantry, de- 
ceased, praying for a pension, submitted a report 
accompanied by a bill (S. No. 184) for the relicf 
of Rebecca A. Correll. The bill was read, and 
passed to a second reading; and the report was 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. IVERSON, from the Committee on Claims, 
to whom was referred the petition of the heirs of 
Jabez B. Rooker, praying to be allowed the sum 
of $929 50, rejected in the settlement of: his ac- į 
counts, under the act for their relief; and also, at 
the rate of $350 per annum from March 3, 1843 
to December 31, 1850, while he was clerk to the 
Commissioner of Public Buildings, asked to be 
discharged from its further consideration; which 
was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the memorial of James Maccaboy, 
praying compensation for injuries received while 
employed in the service of the United States, and 
the bill (S. No. 51) for the relief of James Mac- 
caboy, reported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the memorial of Mills Judson, pray- 
ing to have refunded to him payment made on 
account of alleged defalcation of the late Purser 
Andrew D. Crosby, and to be relieved from lia- 
bility as one of his securitics, submitted a report, 
accompanied bya bill, (S. No. 186,) for the relief 
of Mills Judson; which was read, and passed toa 
second reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of Mrs, A. P. Derrick, 
widow of W. S. Derrick, praying compensation | 
for the services of her late husband, as acting Sec- 
retary of State, reported a bill (S. No. 185) for | 
the rehef of Mrs. Ann P. Derrick, widow of W. 
` S. Derrick, deceased ; which was read, and passed 

to a second reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom į 
was referred the petition of D. Meriwether, pray- | 
ing the passage of an act making an appropriation 
for his salary as Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 
in the Territory of New Mexico, from July 27, 
1854, to April 31, 1857; asked to be discharged | 
from its further consideration; whichwasagrecd to. | 

Mr. HARLAN, from the Committee on Pub- | 
lic Lands, to whom was referred the petition of | 
Thomas Jones and others, of Clermont county, | 
Ohio, praying to be allowed bounty land for ser- 
vices in the war of 1812, submitted an adverse | 
report; which was ordered to be printed.  .  ; 

Mr. SIMMONS, from the Committee on Claims, - 
to whom was r-ferred the memorial of George M. | 
Weston, commissioner of the State of Maine, sub- | 
mitted a report, accompanied by a bill (S, No. 
191) to provide for quieting certain land udes in 
the late-disputed territory in the State of Maine, 
and for other purposes. The bill was read, and | 
passed to a second reading; and the report was 
ordered to be printed. 


f 
L 


Spee HOUR OF MEETING. 
Mr: HAMLIN. I desire to submit a motion 


hour of. meeting of this body shall be | 


ock noon, until -otherwise ordered. 
‘No!?} 


Mr.C 
The PRESIDENT 


ator from Maine insist on his motion? 


pro tempore. Does the Sen- 


Mr. HAMLIN. Linsist on making the mo- 
tion; but { suppose a single objection prevents its 
consideration now. lask that the motion be en- 
tered, so that I can call it up to-morrow morning. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Haves, chief clerk, announced that the 
House had passed a resolution appointing a joint 
committee to revise the joint rules of the two 
Houses, and that the Speaker had appointed. 
Messrs. Stanton, Puetps, and Suerman, as the 
committee on the part of the House. 

The message further announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Beare in the place of Mr. Ikas, 
upon the joint committee in regard to the inaugu- 


| ration of the equestrian statue of Washington. 


The message further announced that the fol- 


| lowing documents were ordered to be printed by 


the House on the 17th of February, 1860: 
Letter from the Seeretary of ‘the Treasury, 
transmitting lists of clerks and other persons in 
his Department during the ycar 1859. 
Letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 


| mitting statement of the contingent expenses of 


his Department during the last fiscal year. 

The message further announced that the House 
had passed the joint resolution of the Senate 
(No. 12) giving the consent of Congress to Cap- 
tain Wiliam B. Shubrick to accept a sword pre- 
sented to him by Captain General and President 
Urquiza, of the Argentine Confederation. 

The message further announced that the House 


j had passed a joint resolution (H. R. No. 8) mak- 
{| ing an appropriation for inaugurating the eques- 


trian statue of Washington, in which the con- 


| currence of the Senate was requested. 


BILL BECOME A, LAW. 


The message further. announced that the Presi- 
dentof the United States had approved and signed, 
on the 16th instant, ‘‘Anact ( 
appropriations to defray the deficiencies in the 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 
1859, and in part for the supportof the Post Office 
Department for the year ending 30th June, 1860.” 


CONTRACT FOR BINDING. 
Mr. FITCH. The Committee on Printing have 


instructed me to offer for adoption the following |} 


resolution: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Printing he di- | 


rected to inquire and report whether the contract made by 
the Secretary of the Senate with Mrs. Adeline Sargeant, 
and renewed, with modifications, on the 16th and 17th of 
February, 1860, for binding the reserved numbers of Senate 
documents, is authorized by law ; and if so, what the terms 
and conditions, express and implied, of such contract are 
and have been, and in what manner the work has been 
executed under it; and that the Superintendent of Public 
Printing be directed to cause all work to be withheld and 
all proceedings suspended under such contract until such 
inquiry and further order of the Senate. y 

The committee desire the adoptionof the reso 
lution. Itis merely a resolution of inquiry. 

Mr. DIXON. I wish thatresolution to he over 
a day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over under the rule. 


REVISION OF THE JOINT RULES. 


Mr. BRIGHT. There isa message from the 
House of Representatives, asking the organiza- 
tion of a joint committee from the two Houses for 
the purpose of reporting on the joint rules of the. 
two Houses. [ask that it be taken up and con- 
curred in. I suppose it will take no ume. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the following resolution of the 
House of Representatives: 


Resolved bythe Senate and House of Representatives, That 
a joint committee of three members on the part of the 
liouse, and members on the part of the Senate, be 
appointed to révise the joint rules of the two Houses, with 
power to report at any time. 


It will lie 


Mr. BRIGHT I presume it will be necessary ` 


to fill the blank. I move to fill it with the number 
“three.” 


RITTENDEN. Iwishtomakca report. 


-R.No,1) making | 


The motion was agreed to, and the resolution 
was adopted. s’ A 
Mr. BRIGHT. I move that the committee on, 
the part of the Senate be appointed by the-Presi- 
dent of the Senate. j ee E 
The motion was agreed to. 


ST. CLAIR FLATS. A % 

-Mr. CHANDLER. I ask the Senate to take 
up bill No. 37, for the purpose of making it.a 
special order for -Thursday next. 

Mr. SLIDELL. Whatis the bill?) Let us hear 
the title of it.- a ee es 

The Seerctary read the title, as follows: 

A bill making an appropriation for deepening 
the channel] over the Saint Clair flats, in the State 
of Michigan. 

Mr. SLIDELL.. [take it for granted that the 
Senator from Michigan is not disposed to press 
the consideration of that bill now. 

Mr. CHANDLER.. No; I merely propose to 
take it up for the purpose of making it a special 
order for Thursday next. 

The motion to take up the bill was agreed to. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I now move that it be 
postponed to, and made the special order for, 
‘Thursday next, at half past one o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Mr. CLARK. I call for the consideration of 
the special order which wasassigned for half past 
one o’clock to-day. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I ask the Senate to take 
up the joint resolution making an appropriation 
for dedicating the equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Itis the'duty 


| of the Chair to announce the special order at this 


hour, unless the Senate otherwise direct. 

Mr. HAUN. I movethat the special order be 
postponed until we can get through with resolu- 
tions. k hope the Senator from New Hampshire . 
will allow me to introduce one ar two resolutions.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from South Carolina was entitled to the floor. Ro 
I understand him to yield it? ee 

Mr. CLARK. I have not yielded. the floor. I 
understood that I was entitled to it. a 

Mr. HAMMOND. I ask: the Senator from 
New Hampshire to yield the floor to enable us 
to pass the joint resolution in relation. to the 
equestrian statue of Washington. It will take 
but a very few moments, : 

Mr. CLARK. I want to make one suggestion 
before I yield the floor. I understand that—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is impos- 
sible to hear what is going on with so many Sen- 
ators on the floor. Senators will be. so kind as 
to resume their seats. The Chair will then be 
able to tell who has the floor. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I did not hear the reply 
of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. CLARK. I didnot make a reply. There 
was so much confusion that | was interrupted. I 
was going on to say that I desire to speak to the 
special order for to-day. T understand that the 
death of a member from Virginia is being an- 
nounced in the House of Representatives, and a 
message with that announcement may come over 
to interrupt me in my speech. If it be the un- 
derstanding that that will not be announced until 
I get through, I am willing to give way to these 
gentlemen to pass the resolution; but if there can- 
not be such an understanding, I prefer to go on 
now. 

Mr. HAMMOND. So far as I am concerned, 
I will consent to such an understanding. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. If there be no 
motion before the Senate, the Chair will announce 
the special order. . 

Mr. HAUN. I move to postpone the special 
order for half an hour. . 

Several Senators. You cannot take the floor 
from the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is impos- 
sible to. transact business unless Senators will 
preserve order. ’ 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President , 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will state to the Senator from New Hampshire that 
the motion of the Senator from California is in 
order. lt is in order to move to postpone, the 
special order. ` ‘ 


Mr. CLARK. I did not. understand that the 


Senator from California had the floor, in order to 
make that motion. Ihave not yielded the floor to 
anybody. : 

Mr. HAUN. I ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire to’ yield the floor until I can make a |! 
motion to postpone the special order half an hour. 

“Mr. CLARK. I-would yield to the Senator 
from California, under any ordinary circum- 
stances; but. I really hope he will not press his 

motion now. I cannot yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from New Hampshire is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, before J-— 

Mr. MALLORY. Irisetoa question of order. 
I do not-wish to interrupt the Senator from New 
Hampshire, but I wish to state that the bill (No. 
32) to increase and modify the pay of the Navy, 
was made the special order for to-day, previous to 
the special order made on the motion of the Sen- | 
ator from New Hampshire, and naturally it takes | 
precedence of-it. If he is prepared to speak at 
this time, I will make no objection to that. 

Mr. CLARK. Iam prepared to speak, and de- | 
sire fo go on. . 

Mr. MALLORY. I do not wish to have the 
bill I refer to so displaced as to give place to all 
other business; but I waive it with the under- 
standing that we may take it up at some other 
time. 

Mr. SLIDELL. Mr. President 

Mr. CLARK. I do not yield the floor, and do 
not wish to be interrupted. 

‘Mr. SLIDELL. [rise precisely to the ques- 
tion whether the Senator has the right to the floor 

or not. That is the question which I am about 
to submit to the Senate.. I think it is very im- 
potait that we should have some fixed and estab- 
ished rule as to the mode of conducting business. 
In the first place, I have always understood that 
the elder pecial order took precedence of the 
younger, although the younger special order might 
sporis s be called upat the precise day which had 

een designated for it. In the next place, I was 
under the impression that the bill for the regula- 
tion of banks in the District of Columbia was the 
unfinished business of Thursday, when the Sen- 
ate last met; and if that be the case, it ig now, by 


the rules of the Senate, the special order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. I will state to | 
the Senator from Louisiana that I was not in the 
chair at the close of the last session; and, if the 
fact be ashe states, the unfinished business is the 
first business in order. 

Mr. SLIDELL. There can be no mistake on 
that subject as to the fact. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair sup- 
posed that the Senator from New Hampshire had 
the floor on the resolutions of the Senator from 
Mississippi. 
l Mr. SLIDELL. The other is the special or- 
der, 

Mr. CLARK. J understood this to be assigned | 
as the special order for half past one o’elock to- 
day. The other business was left as the unfin- | 
ished business of Thursday. Now, does that | 
override this special order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unfinished 
business overrides all special orders. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope the Senator will give 
way, and let me goon at this time, as I desire to 
do so. J shall be obliged to be absent from the 
city for the next two weeks, and I hope I shall 
be allowed to go on now, under these circum- 
stances, |. 

Mr. SLIDELL. If we can have a perfect un- 
derstanding on the subject, I shall not object. In 
the first place, I desire to know whether this de- 
bate is to-be protracted: and whether this is to be 
considered hereafter, at the close of this day, as 
the unfinished business of the day? In the next 
place, T desire to know whether there is a prob- 
ability, according to the intimation made by the | 
Senator from New Hampshire, that the Senate 
will adjourn very shortly; and in the last place, 
although the question may, perhaps, be somewhat 
indiscreet, E should like to know how long the 
Senator-is going to speak? i 
_ Mr, CLARK. Well, sir, | will say to the Sen- 
ator, in Bible language, that I will speak as the! 
spirit gives me utterance, 

Mr. SLIDELL. Then, I shall be obliged, from | 
past experience-of the brevity of the Senator, to | 
object, 
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Mr. CLARK. I will give him the best inform. | 


Mr. SLIDELL. I insist on the special order. 

Mr. CLARK. I appeal from the decision of 
the Chair; or rather, I will move to postpone the 
unfinished business of Thursday, so that I may 
be enabled to go on. . 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I will vote for that motion 
very cordially if the Senator will allow us first to 
get through with a joint resolution from the House 
of Representatives, which must be passed this 
morning or become worthless; and that is the 
resolution making an appropriation of the money 
necessary to inaugurate the statue of Washington 
on Wednesday. 

Mr. CLARK. I will say, as I said before, tha 


I am willing that shail be taken up if, after that, | 


I shall not be interrupted. 
Mr. SLIDELL. Then, Mr. President, I want 
to have an understanding, too, that the bill, which 


j ought to be passed to-day, and would be passed 


if the Senate sat until the usual hour, and it were 
not interfered with by the speech of the Senator 
from New Hampshire, shall be taken up at the 
close of to-day’s session, to besconsidered as the 
unfinished business for to-morrow. 

Mr. CLARK. I have no objection to that at all. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Now, then, I suppose, 
Mr. President, I may make my motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With the as- 
sent of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. CLARK. I will yield to that motion. 


STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 


On motion of Mr. HAMMOND, the House 
joint resolution (No. 8) making an appropria- 


tion for the inaugurating of the equestrian statue || 


of Washington, was read twice, and considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It appropriates 
$10,000, to be expended by the Secretary of the 
Interior in transporting and placing Mills’s statue 
of Washington on the pedestal designated by the 
proper authorities, and in the ceremonies appro- 
priate to the occasion, 

Mr. PUGH. I undcrstand the Secretary of the 
Interior only estimated $3,000 himself, as reported 


to us by the Senator from Maryland; and while į} 


I desire to be very liberal in this affair, it seems 
to me that without some explanation it would be 
unwise to add $7,090 to the estimate. I should 
like to know what the $7,000 is to be for, over 
and abeve the estimate of the Secretary. 

Mr. HAMMOND. The Seerctary of the In- 
terior, no doubt, made his estimate in consequence 
of Congress having appropriated only $3,000 to 
the dedication of the Jackson statue; but the 
Jackson statue was a private work of art. It 
was made at the expense of some Democratic or 
monumental association here. The Federal Gov- 
ernment had nothing to do with it, except to attend 
the celebration; and it was a compliment, merely 
an addition to their funds, that it gave them $3,000. 
It was on that datum, perhaps, that the Secretary 
made this estimate; gid, moreover, the heads of 
Departments are very chary of making large es- 
timates about such matters now-a-days. They 
do not want to take the responsibility. 
ithouta word, passed 


the appropriation of $10,000 
ate will do the same. 

Mr. FESSENDEN,. I should like to know 
what the necessity is. I said the other day that 
I was opposed to the place where this statue was 
to be erected, but that seems to be settled. I 
should, however, like to know on what estimate 
this resolution has been based, thatis all. Gen- 
tlemen say $10,000. Will that money be neces- 
sary? Is it really needed ? 

Mr. HAMMOND. You might dedicate that 
statue just as you put up a mile-stone, and it 
would cost little or nothing. You might expend 
foe or $100,000, in making a grand occasion. 

cannottell the little particulars, norcan an body 


make any exact and detailed estimate. All I know i 


is, that you might spend $100,000, or put it 
fifty dollars. We fixed upon $10,000 as 
cient sum to make a handsome occasion. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. My inquiry is, whether 
the committee of which the honorable Senator 
from South Carolina is chairman, ascertained, 
from the estimate they have made, that this 
amount of money will be necessary? 

Mr. HAMMOND, They reported this joint 
resolution, 


up for 
a suffi- 


The 


s and Í trust the Sen- | 


say. 

Nir. DAVIS. Ishould like to hear the state- 
ment from some member of the committee, as to 
what is the use to which the money is to be ap- 


li plied. Is there any construction to be made, or 
| what is to be done for which money is necded ? 
| Mr. HAMMOND. Well, sir, it is somewhat 
| dificult to say. There is a considerable sum 
; needed for construction. There is a very large 
| platform in course of erection there. Then, m- 
vitations have been extended to the military in 
various parts of the country to be present on the 
occasion; and among other sums to be expended, 
we invited the ordnance department to carry ar- 
tilery there to fire a salute, and they made appli- 
cation to us to pay for their horses, as they had 
no contingent fund which they could use for that 
purpose. There are various items of that sort; I 
cannot now go into all the particulars. Every 
one can have an idea of the particulars in which 
money is to be spent in making a grand fête. — 
Mr. DAVIS. That is exactly the point to which 
I intended to come. I am not willing to appro- 
priate money to cover invitations in order to sus- 
tain a pageant. Ours is not a Government of 
games and shows; and unless there is some con- 
| struction to be made; some expense which is prop- 
erly to be incurred; something more than hiring 
afew horses to pull cannon, I do not see why tho 
| Appropriation is presented for our consideration. 
Mr. HALE. Iwill content myself with ask- 
| ing for the yeas and nays on the passage of the 
| 
{ 


resolution. 
Mr. PUGH. I move to amend the resolution 
| by striking out “ ten” and inserting “ three,” I 
am satisfied $3,000 is all that we can safely vote. 
If there are any other expenses for the celebration 
proper and necessary, and they be shown, I shall 
be willing to vote for an appropriation for them, 
i but without some estimate I cannot vote beyond 
ii 83,000. >? 
| : Mr. HAMMOND. I should prefer that there 
f should be no appropriation at all, rather than 
| only $3,000. It would certainly break up the 
| Whole programme of arrangements, and it might 
j Just as well be dropped at once. If the Senate 
| chooses to take the responsibility of saying there — 
| shal} be no dedication of the statue ina manne 
| suited to the occasion, there is no appropriation 
' 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 


| necessary at all except to pay the mechanics who 
| are constructing the work thus far, a 
| $500 would cover that. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. Mr. President, this is 
| an occasion that will very seldom occur, and I do 
j| not think that we ought to be very nice naw in 
j| calculating the exact amount that it will cost to 
i| erect this statue of General Washington in the 
ii face of his country. Ido not care what sum is 
H proposed; I will vote for the largest sum that is 
proposed, 
i Mr. HAMLIN. I want to say a single word 
il on the appropriation. F had not the pleasure of 
it listening to all that fell from the chairman of the 
i| committee; and I do not know how extensive his 


nd perhaps 


grounds. You have done it. 
pleted; and you now 
If you do so, I sa 


| 


purpos Ta 
lt is a small sum indeed, 


judgment. 

Now, sir, what are the methods in which this 
money is to be expended? First, we are told, on 
estimates by those who understand, that it wil 
cost $2,000 for the fixtures around the statue for 
the accommodation of the audience, the puting 
up of seats, &c.; and then the balance of this 
appropriation was predicated upon the idea that 
there was to be a regiment from New York and 
a regiment from Richmond; there were to he sev- 
eral companies from Baltimore, and oie or two 
| companies from Alexandria; and it was the pur- 
| pose of the committee to recommend a sum sufi- 
| ciently large to entertain those troops while they 
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were here on the ground—not to pay them one 
farthing for transportation in coming or going, or 
in any other way, but simply to pay the expenses 
they must necessarily be at while they were, in 
one sense of the word, the guests of the nation 
here. This sum will hardly do it. I am told 
this morning that the New York regiment will 
not be here. These are the only purposes to 
which your money will be appropriated—to pa 
those.who are invited here as your guests. If the 
New York regiment does not come, undoubtedly 
it will not take all thissum. If they come, it will 
take this sum, economically spent. 

Mr. PUGH. Have the committee invited these 
companies? 

Mr. HAMLIN. They have. 

Mr. PUGH. ThenI shall withdraw my amend- 
ment, with a protest against this inviting of com- 
panics from abroad. [withdraw my amendment, 
uf the Senate is already committed to the appro- 
priation. $ 

Mr. HAMLIN. This sum is a very small 
amount, if you are disposed to do the thing in an 
appropriate manner. x 
The joint resolution was reported to the Senate 
without amendment, ordered to a third reading, 
and was read the third time; and on the question, 
“*Shallsthe joint resolution pass?” F 

Mr. HALE called for the yeas and nays; and 
they were ordered; and being taken, resulted— 
yeas 38, nays 13; as follows: 

YEAS--Messrs.. Bayard, Benjamin, Bigley, Bingham, 
Bragg, Bright, Brown, Chesnut, Clark, Clinginfin, Collamer, 
Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fitzpatrick, Foster, 
Green, Grimes, Gwin, Hamlin, Hammond, Haun, Hemp- 
kill, Kennedy, Mallory, Nicholson, Polk, Powell, Rice, 
Saulsbary, Sebastian, Simmons, Slidell, Ten Eyck, Thom- 
son, Wigfall, and Wilson—38, i 

NAYS--Messrs. Chandler, Clay, Davis, Fessenden, Hale, 
Harlan, Iverson, Johnson of Tennessee, Pugh, Sumner, 
Toombs, Wade, and Wilkinson—13. 


So the joint resolution was passed. 
RELATIONS OF THE STATES. 


On motion of Mr. CLARK, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the following resolutions, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Davis on the 2d instant: 


1. Resolved, That, in the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, the States adopting the same acted severally as 
free and independent sovereignties, delegating a portion of 
their powers to be exercised by the Federal Government for 
the increased security of each against dangers, domestic as 
well as foreign ; and that any intermeddling by any one or 
more States, or by a combination of their citizens, with the 
domestic institutions of the others, on any pretext, whether 
political, moral, or religious, with the view to their disturb- 
ance or subversion, is in violation of the Constitution, in- 
sulting to the Statesygo interfered with, endangers their 
domestic peace and tranguillity—objects for which the Con- 


stitution was formed—and, by necessary consequence, 


serves to weaken and destroy the Union itself. 
* 2. Resolved, That negro slavery, as it exists in fifteen 
States of this Union, composes an important portion of their 
domestic institutions, inherited from their ancestors, and 
existing at the adoption of the Constitution, by which it is 
recognized as constituting ah important element of the ap- 
portionment of powers among the States; and thatno change 
of opinion or feeling on the part of the non-slaveholding 
- States of the Union in relation to this institution, can justify 


them or their citizens in open and systematic attacks thereon . 


witb a view to its overthrow; and that all such attacks are 
in manifest violation of the mutual and solemn pledge to 
protect and defend each other, given by the States, respect- 
ively, on entering into the constitutional compact which 
formed the Union, and are a manifest breach of faith, and 
a violation of the most solemn obligations. 

3. Resolved, That the Union of these States rests on the 
equality of rights and privileges among its members; and 
that it is especially the duty of the Senate, which represents 
the States in their sovereign capacity, to resist ail attempts 
te discriminate cither in relation to person or property, so 
as, in the Territorics, which are the common possession of 
the United States, to give advantages to the citizens of one 
State which are not equally secured to those of every other 
State. 

4. Resoiwed, That neitherCongress nora Territorial Legis- 
lature, whether by direct legislation or legislation of an in- 
direct and unfriendly naturc, possess the power to annul 
or impair the constitutional right of any citizen of the Uni- 
ted States to take his slave property into the common ter- 
ritories 3 but it isthe duty of the Federal Government there 
to afford, for thatas for other species of property, the need- 
ful protection; and, if experience should at any time prove 
thatthe judiciary does not possess power to insure adequate 
protection, it will then become the duty of Congress to sup- 
ply such deficiency. 


3, Resolved, That the inhabitants of an organized Terri- | 


tory of the United States, when they rightfully form a con- 
stitution to be admitted asa State into the Union, may then, 
for the first time, like the people of a State, when forming 
a new constitution, decide for themselves whether slavery, 
ic institution, shall be maintained or prohibited 
within theirjurisdiction; and if Congres shall adinit them 
as a State, “they shall be received into the Union with or 
without slavery, as their constitution may prescribe at the 
ume of their admission.”* 

6. Resolved, That the provision of the Constitution for 
the rendition of fugitives from service or labor, “ withoutthe 
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adoption of which the Union could not have been formed,” 
and the laws of 1793 and 1859, which were enacted to se- 
cure its execution, and the main features of which, being 
similar, bear the impress of nearly seventy years of sanc- 
tion by the highest judicial authority, have unquestionable 


claim to the respect and observance of all who. enjey the i; 


benefits of our compact of Union ; and that the acts of State 
Legislatures to defeat the purpose or nullify the require- 
ments of that provision, and the laws made in pursuance j 
of it, are hostile in character, subversive of the Constitu- | 
tion, revolutionary in their effect, and, if persisted in, must | 
sooner or later, lead the States, injured by such breach of 
the compact, to exercise their judginent as to the proper 
mode and measure of redress. 

Mr. CLARK. Here, Mr. President, is a se- 
ries of six resolutions presented by the Senator | 
from Mississippi. There are many things in them 
in which I do not entirely concur; there are some 
things in them from which I entirely dissent; but 
I propose, at this time, to confine myself entirely, ; 
or almost entirely, to the fourth resolution of the į 
series. It is this: i | 

i poar aint 

‘Resolved, That neither Congress nor a Territorial Legis- | 
lature, Whether by direct legisiation or legislation of an in- 
direct and unfriendly nature, possess the power to annul or 
impair the constitutional right of any citizen of the United 
States to take his slave property into the common territo- 
ries; but it is the duty of the Federal Government there to 
afford, for that as for other species of property, the needful 
protection; and, if experience should at any time prove 
thatthe judiciary does not possess power to insure adequate 
pratection, it will then become the duty of Congress to | 
supply such deficiency.” | 

This resolution, Mr. President, is bold and ag- 
gressive in its character; it is alarming. It calls 
fora species of legislation entirely new in the his- | 
tory of the legislation of this Government, and at 
variance with its past policy. But, before I pro- 
ceed to discuss the resolution, I want to call the 
attention of the Senate to an extract froma speech | 
made by Hon. Joun C. Brecxirives, Senator | 
elect from Kentucky, at Frankfort, in that State, | 
on the 21st of December, 1859: 

& In this connection, I do not hesitate to say that the aim | 
of every good citizen should be to keep the question of sta- 
very out of Congress. Its agitation there has been produc- 
tive only of evil to us, and that continually. Inthe present 
condition of public affairs, F can see no motive to thrust the 
territorial question on the congressional arena, that has its 
origin in a fecling of loyalty to the Union. At present, the 
slavery question, in this aspect of it, is not before Congress. 
No southern Senator or Representative proposes legislation 
upon it. No complaint of violated rights comes from any 
Territory. No evidence is offered that the Constitution, the 
laws, and the courts, are not competent to protect personal 
tight and private property. Hence, while I would never 
abandon a constitutional right, especially after it had been 
judicially determined, Í never would prematurely raise any 
question to distract the country, when no voice demands it, 
North, South, East, or West”? 

I have read that extract, not to blame the hon- 
orable Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Davis] for 
introducing these resolutions here, nor to blame 
the other Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Brown] 
for introducing certain resolutions, which he pre- 
sented, nor to blame any Senator for ifftroducing | 
any resolution; nor do I do it to put the honorable 
Mr. Brecxinnince in the position of blaming 
those Senators, when he said that no southern | 
Senator asks for legislation on the subject of sla- | 
verg in the Territories. That is not my object. 
I do it for the purpose of calling the attention of 
the Senate to what I call the modern history of 
slavery agitation in this country, going back for 
the last ten years, and for the purpose of correct- 
ing what I think is an erroncous impression, that 
the northern people, and especially the Republi- 
can party, are those who arc responsible for the 
agitation of the slavery question here in Congress. 
Fask the attention of the Senate and of Senators 
to the position of affairs now, and to the progress 


i 
{ 
i 
{ 
| 
| 


promise measures of that period were introduced | 
into Congress.. At that time Mr. Webster said, ! 
in a speech which he made on the 7th of March, | 
1850, that the question of slavery was settled in | 
every foot of the territory that then belonged to 
the United States. This is his language: 

* And I now say, sir, as the proposition upon which I! 
stand this day, and upon the truth and firmness of which I | 
intend to act until it is overthrown, that there is not, at this 
moment, within the United States, or any territory of the 
United States, a single foot of land, the charaeter of which, 
in regard to its being free-soil territory or slave territory, is 
not fixed by some Jaw, and some irrepealable law, beyond 
the power of the action of this Government.’ Congres- 
sional Globe, Thirty-First Congress, first session, part one, | 
volume 21, page 479. i 

If every foot of the territory of the United States | 
was then fixed by an irrepealable law, as regards | 
its being free territory or slave territory: waat has ; 
been the necessity of any agitation of the question | 


of slavery in Congress in regard to the Territo- ii 


i olution was bold and aggressive. 


ries since that time? . What did you do, sir, and 
what has been done? I speak now of the Demo- 
cratic party. In 1852, in the convention of the 
Democratic party, they.resolved in substance that 
slavery agitation should be kept out of Congress; 
and yet, in the year 1854, when they came into 
Congress, the Democratic party commenced agi- 
tation, stirred up the country in a way that it has 
never been stirred up before, by the repeal of the 
Missouri compromise, and threw the whole coun- 
try into commotion on that subject. I may: say 
that the Republican party is the child of slavery 
agitation in Congress; it was brought into exist- 
ence by the repeal of the Missouri compromise, 
and the repeal of the Missouri compromise was 
carried through, advocated, and perfected by the 
action of the Democratic party in Congress. 
What was next done? Pa 1856 the same Dem- 
ocratic party, meeting in convention, by its dele- 
gates at Cincinnati, resolved the same thing over 
again, that there should be no more agitation on 
the subject of slavery in Congress. Here is the 
resolution: : : 
“That the Democratie party will resist all attempts: at 
renewing, in Congress or out of it, the agitation. of the sla- 


very question, under whatever shape or color the attempt 
may be made.?? ` j 


That was in 1856. In 1850 you resolved that 
you would have no agitation.. In 1852 you re- 
solved that you would ‘have no agitation, In 1854 
you had agitation, and repealed the Missouri 
compromise; and in 1856 you resolved again that 
you would have no agitation; and in 1857, and 
the first part of 1858, you brought in your Le- 
compton onatitueoa, obtained over the people of 
Kansas by fraud and oppression, and you began 
to agitate again; in 1858 you broughtin your Cuba 
question, and began, to agitate again; and then, in 
1859, you bring in your resolution of investiga- 
tion; you bring in these resolutions; and so you 
agitate from year to year, while from year to year 
you resolve that you will not agitate, The Dem- 
ocratic party put forth in their resolutions that 
they will not agitate the question of slavery; yet 
here, from month to month, from session. to ses-, 
sion, they are continually bringing forward meas- 
ures for its. agitation; and these resolutions are 
here, not from the Democratic party as a party, 
to be sure, but from members of the Democratic 
party. I find no fault with their action; I only 
design to show what has been the course of the 
Democratic party on this subject, and that the 
Republican party is not to blame for the agita- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I have observed one thing in the 
history of this slavery agitation: that whenever 
the Democrats, by their delegates, go into a con- 
vention on the eve of a presidential election, they 
say they will have no agitation; but when that 
occasion is past, and they come into Congress, 
they are the very pcople to agitate the quéstion. 
I do not know now but that, when the delegates 
of the Democratic party go down to Charleston 
this year, they will again resolve that there shall 
be no agitation. Most probably they will; and 
when they return here, these questions will be 
renewed and carried forward. 

But to return to the resolution. I said this res- 

J said it was 


alarming. I said that it sought for legislation so 


! much at variance with the history. and policy of 


| the Government in regard to the Territories, that 


it should command the attention of the country, 


Ree 2 i When you proposed to establish the Missouri 
of affairs since 185@, at the time when the com- Pans 


| compromise, in 1820, slavery was timid and cau- 
i tious. It did not seek forthe whole territory. It 
said: “Grant us Missouri as a slave State, and 
from the territory north of 36° 30' north latitude 
slavery shall be entirely excluded. Give us this 


|| small part ; you may take the rest.” When you 
: wanted to secure the annexation of Texas, and 


its admission into the Union as a State, you did 
not say that Texas should forever be doomed:to 
slavery. You said, let it come in as a slave State, 
and then there shall be new States formed out of 
it—not more than five, nor less than three; and as 
to all that portion of Texas which is north of 36° 


| 30', it shall be free territory; and as to the new 


States which may be formed out of it south of 369 
30', they shall be slave States or free States, just 
(as the people inhabiting them may desire, Sla- 
| very, then, was cautious—timid; not so bold as 
: now. When you desire to erecta territorial gov- 
ernment in the territory acquired from Mexico, 
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you did not say then, as: you say now, that sla- 
very goes into every foot of that territory. You 
did not say, if the laws are not suficient there to | 
rotect it, the courts or Congress must protect it; į 
But you said, lct that territory stand; it is to be 
governed by dimate and by geography and by its 
roductions. Itis fixed, said Mr. Webster, by an 
irtepéalable law, and slavery never can go there. 
‘But, sir, experience has shown that Mr. Web- 
stér was not rights that the law of climate and of 
geography and of production, which he cited, 
was not sufficient to control the situation of that 
country; and in spite of climate, in spite of geog- 
raphy, in spite of production, and in spite of 
nature, and [had almost said, in spite of the Ruler 
of the Territory, slavery has gone there; and the 
Territorial . Legislature of New Mexico have 
passed a code of laws which I do not hesitate to 
say are barbarous, a disgrace to civilization, and 
to humanity. : i 
So too, sir, when you repealed the Missouri 
compromise, you did not do it boldly. You did 
not say, ‘‘ we wish slavery to go into the terri- 
tory north of 360 30’ north latitude.” You said, 
‘sewe do not wish to extend slavery; and it never | 
will go there unless some household servants are | 
carried there.” By indirection, by persuading the 
people of the country that the settlement of the 
uestion was to be left to the inhabitants of the 
Perritory , yourepealed the Missouri compromise: 
Now, sit, six years afterwards slavery has grown 
bold; it walks crect, and its supporters say, ‘we 
must be aliowed to carry our slaves into the Ter- 
ritories, every inch and every foot of them, if we 
desire. We have a right under the Constitution 
80 to carry them there, and the Congress must 
pass laws to protect our property there. ”? i 
‘You see, Mr. President, how bold this institu- | 
tion has grown— what its practice is now, com- | 
pared to what it was formerly. Now it seeks | 
directly to appropriate the whole territory to itself. | 
It seeks all the territory from the Rio Grande to | 
the British possessions; from the Gulf of Cali- | 
} 
| 
H 


fornia to Puget Sound; from the western line 
of Missouri to the Pacific. It docs not seck to 
divide the territory now as formerly, but it grasps 
the whole; up the rivers, over the moutains, and 
down into the valleys; in the sunny South, and 
in the ice-ribbed North; upon the arid and barren |! 
center, or on the fertile slopes; wherever a white | 
man may go, slavery seeks to accompany him, | 
Briareus like, with its hundred arms, it grasps the | 
entire territory of the United States Government. | 

But, Mr. President, not only is the doctrine of | 
this resolution bold, but it is alarming—alarming | 
because it makes another step in the progress of 
the slave power. At first freedom claimed the 
whole, hen the Government was founded, the 
fathers of the country, the framers of the ordi- 
“nance of 1787, and of the Constitution, restricted 
slavery and prohibited it from all the territories 
of the United States, unless it might be a certain 
indefinite portion ceded by South Carolina. In 
1820, when you established the Missouri com- 
promise, slavery tlaimed a part, but was willing 
to yield the most. Sheclaimed to have Missouri 
come in as a slave State; but as to all that terri- 
tory north of 360 30’, she yielded it forever as free 
territory; and as to the territory then left south of 
the line of 36° 30’, nothing was said whether it | 
was to be slave territory or free territory. Mr. 
Clay, in his specch in 1850 on the compromise 
measures, maintained that even as to that terri- | 
tory south of the line of 360 30", slavery could | 


not go there, Iwill read you an extract from | 
that speech, because it serves to show how much 
the slaye power has advanced since that time. I 
read from the speech of Mr. Clay made on the 

224 of July, 1850: i 


i ha Tam aware that there are gentlemen who maintain that, i 
in virtue of the Constitution, the right to carry slaves south `| 
of that line already exists, and that, of course, those who || 
maintain that opinion want. no other security for the trans-_ 
portation of their slaves south of that line than the Consti 
tation. If Thad not heard that opinion avowed, f should | 
have regarded it as one of the most extraordinary assum p- 
tions, and the most indefensible p on that was ever | 
taken by man. The Constitution neither created, nor does 
it continue slavery, Slavery existed independent of the 
Constitution, and antecedent to the Constitution ; and i 
was dependent in the States, not upon the will of Congre 
but upon the law of the respective States. The Cons 
tion is silent and passive upon the subject of the institution | 
of slavery, or rather it deals with the fact asa fact that | 
exists, without kaving created, continued, or being respon- 
sible for it, in the slightest degree, within the States.” 


Now, instead of, as in 1820, taking a portion of | 


1 
i 


i 
H 
i 


stitutional right, on the part of the slave master, 
to take his slave and go with him anywhere into 
the territory of the United States, and hold him 
there as a slave; and if the laws are not sufficient 
now for the purpose of holding him there, this 
Government is bound to provide laws sufficient to 
hold him there. f say the doctrine is alarming 
to the free States, because the next step will be to 
provide that the slave goes not only into the Ter- 
ritories of the United States, but that he may be 
held in the States, after they come in as States. 
Let us trace the doctrine a little further in its 
progress. In 1854, when you enacted the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill, you maintained that the jaris- 
diction should be left to the people over the sub- 
ject of slavery; that, if they wanted slavery, they 
should have it; if they did not wantit, they should 
not have it: the people of the Territory were to 
decide for themselves. Do you hold that doc- 
trine now? No,sir. It is now distinctly avowed 
that the pcople of a Territory cannot, at any time, 
restrict slavery out of the Territory. They can 
only do so when they come to form a constitution 
for admission as a State. I want some gentleman 
who understands, and who has looked at the mat- 
ter, to answer me these questions. i 
ple of a Territory have power over slavery when 
they form a State government, where do they get 
it? Does Congress grant them the power? You 
deny that Congress has any jurisdiction over sla- 
very in the Territories. Is it inherent in them- 
selves? If so, why cannot they use it before they 
form that constitution? F wani somebody to an- 
swer me this other question: if the Constitution 
carrics slavery into the Territories, and is, in that 
respect, the supreme law of the land to proteet 
slavery there, so that the people of the Territory 
cannot abolish it, where do the people of the Ter- 
ritory get the power to override the Constitution? 
Itis the supreme law of the land. Then, if they 
possess no power to override the Constitution, I 
want you to tell me where the people of a State, 
when they are admitied as a State, get the power 
to exclude slavery? The Constitution, accord- 
ing to your doctrine, carries slavery in its hands, 
and bears it forward and protectsit. Where, then, 
do the people get the power, in any State, to abol- 
ishit? The Constitution is the supreme law of 
the land in a State, just as much as it is ina Ter- 
ritory. There is no difference made in the Con- 
stitution, as regards the efficacy of the powers of 
the Constitution and the laws of Congress under 
it, between a State anda Territory. It does not 
say that you shall be able to restrict slavery in a 
Territory, and not ina State. The Constitution 
is supreme both in Territory and in State. 


exclude slavery. You say now, they can only 
exclude it when they are admitted into the Union 
as a State. 


right to take his slave from Virginia and go into 


Massachusetts or New Hampshire, and hold him | 


there? Will you not say that the Constitution 


acknowledges the slave as property, treats him ij 
as such; and that we have no right to abolish your | 


right of property in a slave ? “Will you not say 


that you have a right to go there, and take your | 
property into the States, although they were ad- | 
milted into the Union at the time of the formation | 
‘of the Government? 


say, then, Mr. President, the people of the 
free States have grcat cause for alarm. The prog- 
ress of slavery has been directly towards the end 
which I indicate—not only to uphold slavery in 
the Territories, but, by and by, it will be to up- 
hold it in the free States against the will and laws 
of those States. Iam not left without authority 
on that subject; and I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate again to the same speech of Mr. 
Clay, from which I before read, in which he 
maintains the doctrine that if the Constitution 


protects and defends slavery in the Territories, | 


it must be admitted that it equally protects and 
defends it in the States. He says: 
“Tf the Constitation possess the paramount authority 


attributed to it, the laws of even the free States of the 
Union would vie mount authority2? 


If the peo- } 


The | 
cause of alarm is here: you said, five years ago, | 
that the people of a Territory, at any time, might | 


Will you not, two years hence, or | 
four years hence, say that no State can exclude it; |’ 
and will you not say that the slave master hasa j; 


; 
| 
_ 


the same speech: 

« Why, if the Constitution gave the privilege, it would 
be incompetent for Califomia to adopt the provision which 
she has in her constitution.” 

That is, if the Constitution gave the privilege 
of holding slaves in Califordia, it would be m- 
competent for the people of California to adopt a 
provision in their constitution restricting slavery. 

Now, Mr. President, it is claimed that the Con- 
stitution carries slavery into the ‘Territories, or 
that under and by virtue of the Constitution the 
slaveholder may take his property in slaves into 
the Territories; and if this position is yielded, 
and becomes established under this Government, 
the day is not far distant, in my judgment, when 
slavery will claim extension into the old States 
over which the Constitution is the supreme law, 
and the time may come when the Senator from 
Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,] as he boasted some two 
or three or four years ago, may call the roll of 
his slaves around the monument on Bunker Hill. 

But, Mr. President, this resolution secks for 
legislation at variance with the policy and history 
of the Government. The first great initial meas- 
| ure for the government of the Territories of the 
United States, was the ordinance of 1787. It is 
part of the political history of the country, which 
every intelligent man knows, that same of the men 
who aided to form the Constitution, and the men 
who from their position might be best supposed 
to know what was intended by its provisions 

Mr. TOOMBS. The Senatorfrom New Hamp- 
shire made some allusion to me. I want to know 
where he got that statement ? 

Mr. CLARK.. I cannot say exactly where I 
gotit. T have seen it quoted several times, 

Mr. TOOMBS. He takes very great pains to 
give it currency and circulation, A contradiction 
has been in the newspapers three times. It scems 
to be your policy to make such statements, how- 
ever. 

Mr. CLARK. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I 
have never seen the contradiction, 

Mr. TOOMBS. It was printed in New Eng- 
‘land in the presidential election of 1856, and also 
i in New York, 
fo Mr. CLARK. It may be; but I have never 
i read the one hundredth part of all that is printed 
iin New England, or the one thousandth part of 
l what in printed in New York. 
| Mr. TOOMBS. The Senator ought to have 
| some authority for such a stẹement as he has 
made. > ; 

Mr. CLARK. I have sceh it several times, and 
it would not be surprising if I did not now recol-. 
lect the precise place in which I had seen it. 

Mr. TOOMBS. You may have seen it in the 
New York Tribune—a journal which is the gen- 
eral receptacle of all falsehoods. f 

Mr. CLARK. Idonot remember that I have 
ever seen it there. I will not undertake to say 
i What it is the receptacle of. I only desire to be 
| understood distinctly by the Senator, that Ihave 
seen it, and have never scen it contradicted. If 


| ritory. lt was the institution ef a government. 
for the Territories; not for a Territory in partic- 
ular, but for the Territories of the United States, 
out of which several new States were to be at some 
| time formed. [t was the beginning; and at that 
| beginning they excluded slavery from all that 
| region of country, except for the punishment of 
crime, which was from all the territory to which 
the United States had then any cxelusive claim. 
There had been a cession made bythe State of 
South Carolina, I believe, at that time: but what 
its boundaries were could not be precisely ascer- 
tained. There was no politieal cant, then, that 
slavery was “before and above all lnw and con- 
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sututions,’’ nor that it rested on the same founda- 
tion as other property. These men said ‘‘ there 
shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in the said Territory.” This was in the Congress 
under the Confederation; and itis remarkable that 
one of the articles of this ordinance, to wit, the | 
fifth, made provision for the admission of not less 
than three nor more than five new States, which 
new States were at liberty to form permanent State 
governments, “ provided theconstitution and State 
government so to be formed shall be republican, 
and in conformity to the principles contained in these 
articles’’—that is, shall exclude slavery; and this 
article the Assembly of Virginia ratified and con- 
firmed, reciting it verbatim in the act of her As- 
sembly, on the 30th day of December, 1788. 

The dogma is now the fashionable doctrine, 
that when a State comes to Congress for admis- 
sion, Congress has nothing todo but to look at 
her constitution, and see that it is republican in | 
its character, and then admit the State; but in this 
instance, and by this ordinance, the Congress of 
the Confederation provided thatthe State notonly 
should adopt a constitution, republican in its char- 
acter, but it should make a constitution conform- 
able to that ordinance, and should exclude slave- 
ry from the State by its constitution. Virginia, 
when she passed the act reciting theprovisions of 
the ordinance, and assenting toit, had notlearned | 
the doctrine that African slavery was right, and 
thatit ennobledeeither race—the white man or the 
African. She sought not to extend it, but ratified 
and confirmed the act which excluded it from 
the States to be formed out of the vast territory | 
which she had ceded. for the common good of all 
the States. f 

Thus the Congressof the Confederation formed | 
the earliest system of government for the Territo- 
ries; Virginia ratified and confirmed it; and the first 
Congress under the Constitution, by the act of 
August 7, 1789, in order that it might continue 
to have full effect, adapted it to the Constitution. 
Where was squatter sovereignty then? Did the 
founders of the Government say, “ We will leave 
it to the people of the Territory to decide whether | 
the will Have slavery or not?” Did they say that 
« When the State comes in with her constitution, 
we will leave it to the people to adopta réstriction 
on slavery in the constitution or not?” Certainly 
not. It was one of the provisions by which they 
could come into the Union, andto which they were 
confined, that they should restrict slavery and | 
keep it out of their territory by the constitution | 
of the State. I need scarcely refer to the action | 
of Congress afterwards, in 1803, in regard to the || 
Territory of Indiana, when the people of Indiana 
petitioned for the right to hold slaves. Congress 
refused them that permission. The action of 
Congress upon that subject is to be found in the 
American State reves. Public Lands, volume 
onc, pagel60, and also page 68; and in the last 
instance, Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, made the 
reporte 

Do you tell me, Mr. President, that the ordi- 
nance of 1787 was adopted under the Articles of | 
Confederation and not under the present Constitu- 
tion, and that the state of slavery under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation might be one thing, and its 
state under the Constitution another; that under ; 
the Articles of Confederation Congress might have | 
power to prohibit it, and under the Constitution | 
not have power to prohibit it? Then, I say to | 
you, sir, that Congress, after the adoption of the 
Constitution, by the act of August 7, 1789, (one of 
the earliest of the acts under the Constitution,) 
adopted this very ordinance, so altering some of | 
its provisions as to adapt it to the Constitution. 
They repeated it also, May 20, 1799, in the case | 
of Ohio. They repeated it May 7, 1800, in the 
case of Indiana. They repeated it January 11, 
1805, in the case of Michigan. They repeated it 
May 3, 1809, in the case of Hlinois. They re- | 

eated it in the case of Wisconsin; and again, 
March 6, 1820, in the passage of the Missouri | 
compromise. They repeated it again June 12, |j 
1838, in the ease of Towa; and again, August 14, | 
1848, in the case of Oregon; and again, March 3, 
1849, in the case of Minnesota. In every one of 
these cases they referred to that ordinance, carried 
some portions of it over the Territory, and ex- 
cluded slavery. oa H 

Thus, Mr. President, for sixty years, by these 
acts, did the Congress under the Constitution re- 
atriet slavery from the Territories: and now we 


se 


|i of the people. 
t hife, liberty, or property, but by judgment. of his į 
: peers. 


iall rightful subjects of legislation. 


| have as the modern doctrine the assertion that all 


that legislation for sixty years was unconstitu- 
tlenal, at variance with the Constitution; that 
there was no power to restrict slavery in the Ter- 
Hitories by the Constitution; but that, on the other 
hand, the Constitution carried slavery into all of 
them, and should protect it there. 

But, Mr. President, there is another class of in- 
stances besides these, much to my purpose. The 
doctrine claimed here is, that if the law of the Ter- 
ritory, or if the courts are inadequate to protect 
property in slaves, Congress should do it, and it 
is the duty of Congress to do it; and there is no 
distinction made in such property, whether born 
here or imported; the claim is the same. The first 
of the instances to which I now refer, is the act of 
May 20, 1790, for the government of the territory 
of the United States south of the river Ohio. This 


act referred to another of April 2, 1790, accepting | 


the deed of the cession of land by North Carolina. 
In that deed of cession, dated previously in 1790, 
(I do not know the month; after the passage of the 
ordinance of 1787, however, and after its adop- 
tion by the act of Congress, of August 7, 1789,) 
there was this remarkable proviso: 

“That no regulation made, or to be made, by Congress, 
shall tend to emancipate slaves.” 

Now, this is the point of the argument in this 
instance. North Carolina well understood, that, 


| under the Constitution, Congress held the power 


to exclude slaves from the Territory, and might 
exercise it, unless she provided against it in her 
deed of cession, as she did. There was no pre- 
tense then, that a master could carry his slave 
there, and that Congress was bound to protect 
him under the Constitution. The fear was, that, 


under the Constitution, Congress would exclude | 


him; and hence the proviso. 

The next instance was the establishment of the 
Territory of Mississippi, in April, 1798. By that 
act, the President was ‘‘ authorized to establish 
therein a governmentin all respects similar to that 
now exercised in the territory northwest of the 
river Ohio, excepting and excluding the last ar- 
ticle of the ordinance; and the people were en- 
titled to All its immunities and privileges. The 
importation of slaves was prohibited under a pe- 
cyniary penalty, and the slave so imported set 
free. “There was no provision for the protection 
of slaves in this act. 

March 20, 1804, the Territories of Orleans and 
Louisiana were established. No special pro- 
vision was made in that act for the protection of 
slaves; but, on the contrary, no citizen of any State 
could carry a slave into it unless he actually owned 
the slave and was going there to setile. Itdcbarred 
all others from the Territory, and declared every 
slave brought in against the provisions of the act 
entitled to freedom. Here was a direct acknowl- 


iedgment of the power of Congress to exclude 


slaves; for if it could exclude a part it could ex- 
clude the whole. And here, too, is the declara- 
tion of the law, that the slave should be free if 
brought in contrary to the provisions of the law. 
They prohibited the master from carrying tife 
slave there, and declared the slave free if he did. 

Then there was the act of March 4, 1805, erect- 
ing the Territory of Orleans. Ht extended over 
the Territory the ordinance of 1787, except the 
second paragraph respecting descent of estates, 
and the sixth article of compact. It also imposed 
restrictions upon the formation of a constitution. 


If Congress could impose the restriction that the | 
| constitution should not be repugnant to the ordi- 
| nance of 1787 in one particular, why notin all? 


Next came the act of June 4, 1812, in regard to 


| the Missouri Territory. Here power was granted 
' to make laws in all cases for the good government 


No man was to be deprived of 


‘There was nothing in that act protecting 
slave property, nor was it claimed at that time 
that the Constitution carried slaves, or that Con- 


| gress was bound to protect them there. 


Then came the act of March 3, 1822, in regard 
to Florida, which granted to the territorial gov- 
srnment power to legislate upon all rightful sub- 


|: jects of legislation. The New Mexico and Utah 


acts of September 9, 1850, required the laws passed 
in those Territories to be submitted to Congress, 


Sak $ 
and gave the Territorial Legislatures power over | 


he act of 
March 2, 1853, establishing Washington Ferri- 
tory. granted power to the Territorial Legislature 


to pass laws in regard to all rightful subjects of 
legislation. È Ene Seg 

The next was the Kansas-Nebraska act of May 
30, 1854, which did not legislate slavery into the 
Territory, and did not legislate slavery out of the 
Territory; but it did not pretend that the Consti- 
tution carried slavery into the Territory. There 
-was no claim made then for the protection of 
slavery in the Territory under the Constitution. 

Mr. President, no Territory in which slavery 
was permitted by the organic act has ever become 
a free State, that Iam aware of; and no Territory 
from which slavery was excluded has ever become 
aslave State—a most instructive experience in the 
history of the Government. 

But, sir, bold, alarming, and contrary to the 
policy and history of the legislation of this Gov- 
ernment, as the doctrine of this resolition is, if it 
is to be seriously contended for and adopted by 
the Democratic party, as it will be if the South 
demand it, I am glad itis here. In the language 
of one of the Senators from Mississippi, « We do 
not want tq cheat or to be cheated.” Let us un- 
derstand each other. The Democracy, at least 
the southern wing of it, and a portion of the north- 
ern, declare that the Constitution carrics slavery 
into all of the Territorics of the United States, or, 
what is equivalent, that, under the Constitution, 
the slave master has a right to take his slave intp 
a Territery of the United States; and if the laws 
there are not sufficient to protect him in the enjoy- 
ment of thatso-called right of property, the people 
of the Territory should pass laws to secure it; and, 
the people of the Territory failing to do it, Con- 
gress should do it unless the courts should have 
sufficient power; thus making Congress the guar- 
dian and protector of slavery in all the Territo- 
ries of the United States; in fact, establishing it 
there, 

From this construction of the Constitution the 
Republicans dissent. To this office of Congress, 
as founder and protector of slavery, they object. 
To prevent the extension of slavery into the Ter- 
ritories of the Federal Government, is a cardinal 
object with the Republican party, The repeal of 
the Missouri compromise, which had stood as a 
sentinel for more than thirty years to guard the 
territory north of 360 30' north latitude from the 
aggressions of the slave power, revealed its de- 
sign to spread slavery into all the Territories of 
the Union, and roused the determination in mil- 
lions of hearts to prevent it. 

From that determination, like Minerva from the 
head of Jove, fully matured, and armed: with un- 
flinching purpose and iron will, the Republican 
party sprang into existence to prevent the accom- 
plishment of that @esign. Stigmatizing it as a 
relic of barbarism, itavows its purpose to confine 
it in its present limits; and if then itshall become 
unprofitable, ‘be smothered,” to use the lan- 
guage of the Senator from Ilinois, [Mr. Doveuas,} 
and “die out,” it will only the sooner bring tlie 
accomplishment of the earnest desires and expec- 
tation of the founders of this Government. They 
will rejoice at it. 

To prevent the extension of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories, | have said was a cardinal. object of the 
the Republican party; but when I say this, I deny 
that it attempts or seeks to attempt, by any action | 
of the General Government, to interfere with it in 
the States where it exists. Itis a matter beyond 
the control of such action. But when I say this, 
let it be understood also that vast numbers of 
those who comprise the Republican party, and 
of those who sympathize with it, deny the right 
ofany man or body of men to hold or establish 
property in man; and they will discuss the institu- 
i tion of slavery, and hold it up as a moral, social, 
| and political evil; as ruinous to the prosperity and 
population of the States where it exBts, as a clog 
to their progress, as an enemy to the Union, and 
areproach to free 


governments; and, therefore, an 
evil to be exeluded from the Territories. 


The 

will discuss it, because it is sought to be extended. 
! They do not forget nor underrate the force of 
public opinion; they know that Legislatures and 
| Statesacknowledge its power, andare swayed and 
controlled by it; that neither Virginia nor Mis- 
| sissippi will long have slayes when public opinion 
| demands thcir emancipation. They will, there- 
fore, labor to guide and strengthen that public 
| opinion, by the school, the pulpit, and the press; 
iby writing and by oral speech; by the public 
ll acuenal and the periodical; hy exhibition of the 
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benefits of free labor, and by every proper means, 
until the master himself, seeing the vast benefits 
of free labor, and the rapid. progress of free States, 
feeling the force of the fundamental axiom of Jef- 
ferson; “that all men are entiiled to life, liberty, 
andthe pursuit ef happiness,” and knowing the 
manifold injustice.of a system which is evil, and | 
“ that continually’? shall remove the ‘ hooks of | 
steel’? which have “grappled” slavery to the so- | 
cial and political system. i 
‘Iw the language of Mr, Webster, in 1847, and 
repeated in his 7th of March speech of 1850: 
“We are to use the first, and last, and every opportunity 
which offers, to oppose the extension of the slave power.’? 
Make slavery extension and protection in the 
Territories the issue, and we will meet you upon 
it.. Take a slave code for your platform, or make 
ita plank in it, and you will convert itinto a plate 
of red-hot steel, upon which no northern man can 
- stand. . Reveal'and publisli such to be your pur- 
pose, and the history of the end of northern De- 
mocracy shall be as short and graphic as that of 
the Chaldean monarch— - 
“In that night was Belshazzar, the King of the Chal- 
deuns, Slain.’ 
«i. come now, Mr. President, to speak of the 
power of Congress, under the Constitution, to 
ptotect slavery in the Territories. I deny that it 
has such a power. I deny that, under the Con- 
stitution, and by virtue of the Constitution, the | 
slave master. derives any right to take his slave | 
into the Territories. If he has that right, itis be- | 
fore the Constitution, and independentof the Con- | 
stitution. ` Let us look, fora moment, at what | 
was the condition of things at the formation of | 
the Constitution, The history of the times may | 
afford us some light in coming to a correct conclu- | 
sion.on this subject. There were then thirteen | 
States, in most of which slaves were held, which | 
had been united under the Articles of Confedcra- 
H 
| 
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tion. I say, in most of these States slaves were 
held, held by virtue of local law, or local custom 
having the force of law. It did not exist by the 
common law, but by thelocal law;and itisa little 
remarkable that, whatever else may have been de- 
vided in the Dred Scott case, the judges who were 
the majority of the court who gave that opinion | 
und concurred in the reasoning of the Chief Jus- | 
tise, did not undertake to say that, by the com- | 
mon law, a slave could be held, or to overthrow a |! 
prior decision of the Supreme Court that a slave | 
was held, by the local law. Each State held it, |! 
for itself, under its own laws or by its own cus- || 
toms. Virginia held it by her laws or by her | 
customs, and when a slave went out of Virginia | 
into Maryland, or was carried into Maryland, it | 
| 


was then held by the laws of Maryland; and if car- 
ried into North Carolina, held by the laws of | 
Worth Carolina. If carried toa free State, he b 
came free, because there was no law to hold him, || 
unless it was permitted there by sufferance. i 
In. this state of things, the Constitution was || 
formed. Did the Constitution alter the condition |} 
of the slave in the States? Did it enact any pro- 
vision which altered his condition? Did it confer 
any new power upon the master, or restrict the | 
masicr in any exercise of authority over his slave? | 
Did it make any provision by which the slave || 
should be carried from one State into another, or 1 
from one Territoryintoanother? Notatall. There | 
| 
i 


are in the Constitution only four provisions con- | 
cerning slaves, The first is to be found in article | 
first, in the second section, and third paragraph. 
Tt is that which relates to representation and tax- 
ation, and the provision by which ‘three fifths 
of all other persons” are to be included for taxa- | 
tion and representation. Ido not deny that that ! 
referred to shaves; but do you find any provision | 
there which can, by any system of reasoning, or | 
by any logic, give to the master the right to take | 
his slave from a State into a Territory, and have 
Congress protect him there? Let us bear in mind 
what is always necessary in interpreting the pro- | 
visions of the Constitution, that itis a Constitu- | 
tion of delegated powers. Congress can do nothing | 
that is not delegated directly or impliedly to its all | 
other powers are restricted to the States. Now, 
if here directly you find that Congress has power 
delegated to it to enact laws protecting slaves in 
the possession of their masters in the Territories, 
I grant it. Ifyou find any such implied power, Í 
grant it to you; but I say it is here neither directly 
nor indirectly, and cannot be drawn from any |! 


|| power over the subject. 


| United States, and have him there protected by z 
| law of Congress passed under this Constitution! 


granted power. The next provision is that of sec- 
tion nine: 

«The migration or importation of such persons as any of 
the States now existing shali think proper to admit, shali 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 1808 ; buf 
a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation.” 

I understand that it has been argued that the 
Constitution by this provision guarantied to the 
States the right to import these people until 1808. 
if that were material to the argument, I should 
deny it, because these thirteen States were to- 
gether forming this: Constitution; they were del- 
egating powers to the Federal Government; they 
said, in fact, ‘we will not give to the Federal 
Government power to prohibit the importation 
of slaves until 1808; as to certain of the States, 
we will withhold that power, we-will manage and 
control it ourselves, and Congress shall have no 
» Tt was nothing granted 
to Congress. It was a withholding ef power, 
From a withholding of power you cannot well 
argue a guarantee; but it is simply saying, we 
reserve to ourselves power in the States to import 
these people until 1808. Do you find in that pro- 
vision any authority on the part of Congress to 
pass laws protecting slaves when they are carried 
into the Territories, when the local laws are in- 
sufficient ? 

The next provision in the Constitution, on the 
subject, is in article four, section two, paragraph 
three. Itis a very familiar one—one often cited 
and commented upon: 


& No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence ofany law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service or Jabor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor fnay be due.” 


Here is a direct example that the founders of 
the Government, the makers and framers of the 


Constitution, treated slavery asa local institution. | 
“No person held to service or labor in one State, || Uk : c q ; 
i wind, and roaréd so terribly, that it was dificult 


under the laws thereof’’—not under the Consti- 
tution, but under the laws of that State—‘ cs- 
caping,” &c., shall be sct free by the law of the 
other State, but he shall be delivered up. Is it 
claimed that, by this provision that a fugitive slave 
shall be returned into the State from which he 
escaped, you get the power to protect a slave in 
a Territory when he is carricd there by his mas- 
ter? I think the argumentis strongly and clearly 
the other way. The only power delegated in that 
particular was, that if he did escape out of the ju- 
risdiction of the State, where the State laws did 


not reach him, into another State, where there | 


was a different Jaw or regulation, he should not 
be set free by virtue of thatregulation, but should 
be delivered back to the State from whence he 
came. 

The next allusion is in article five, at the close 
of the article: 


“ Provided, That no amendment which may be made 


prior to the ycar 1808 shall in any manner affect thie first 


and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first article.” || 
. > $ . $ 
Referring to the article which provides that Con- 


gecss should not prevent the immigration or im- 


portation of certain people prior to 1808. These ; 


are the only clauses which | find in the Constitu- 
tion relating to slaves. Itis very true, the word 
‘slaves’? is not used here. They are spoken o 
as ‘‘ persons held to labor,” or ‘such persons as 
the States may think proper to import, or “ three 


fifths of all other persons;’’ but I grant that the 
Constitution there refers to slaves held in the va- i 
rious States. Can any person who interprets the | 
|| Constitution by the ordinary rules of interpreta- | 
tion, who has a knowledge of its formation, and i! 
i; our resolutions, until, so help me God, I 
: another threat or another resolution; but, as the stroke fol- 
i: lows the lightning’s flash, so, with inc, acts shall be coinci- 
: dent and commensurate with words.” 


of the history of the Government and of the 


country at the time of its formation, say that | 
either of these provisions authorizes the slave- : 


holder to take his slave into the Territories of the 


for that is the claim. I say that Congress has no 
such power. I am aware that there are other pro- 


might be claimed. Iam aware of the provision 
that Congress may make “all needful rules and 


regulations” with regard to the territory; but I | 
understand that the Supreme Court, in the de- 

sion to which I have referred, has said that that | 
provision of the Constitution does not apply to į; 
the present Territories of the United States; it | 
only applied to the territory which the Govern- || 
ment had at the time of the formation of the Con- 1 


stitution. 


į a cause for secessiĝn. 


| of her illustrious dead, in view of her sic semper 


sions of the Constitution under which this power | 


I understand them further to intimate the opin- 
ion—l will not say that I agree in that opinion— 
that the words “rules and regulations” are net 
sufficient toconvey political power, and that there- 
by the Constitution did not convey the power to 
govern the Territories and to exclude slavery 
therefrom. Lam aware, also, of the further pro- 
vision of the Constitution that Congress may ad- 
mit new States. I am aware, also, that Congress 
has the power to govern the Territories before 
they become States, in its discretion, for the pur- 
pose of forming new States. I am aware that it 
may be contended that Congress, under the power 
to form new States, may establish slavery in the 
Territories; but I deny the power; I do not think 
it can ever be held to be needful, to establish sla- 
very in a proposed new State, [do not believe 
it can be held to be for the prosperity of any Ter- 
ritory or State to establish slavery in it. Slavery 
is nota bond of strength in any Government. Lt 
ig an element of weakness and discord. Who 
does not sce that if slavery did not exist in some 
of these States, if legislators did not seck to ex- 
tend it to the Territories of the Goverement, the 
great disturbing force of this Union would not 
exist? Slavery isan encmy to the Union. Let 
it cease its assaults: upon the Union, and it will 
receive no threats or blows which would endanger 
it from any quarter. f 

Mr. President, since this session commenced, 
these Halls have rung with disunion speeches and 
sentiments. Senators and members of the House 
both have uttered them. Sometimes, in their 


| violence, they have seemed to strive to excel cach 


other in the race. In the language of the turf, 
many have come within three minutes; while 
others have gone over the course in less than two 
forty. Some, like Ethan Allen, have appeared on 


| the track larger than anywhere else, while others, 


like the old English Eclipse, had such a thick 


to tell which would come first to the end, the nag 
or the race. 

I have here, in my hands, specimens of the 
speeches qf these honorable Senators and mem- 
bers. I have cut them out as they have been pub- 


| lished in the Daily Globe; and if any member will 


take the pains to read, he will not find a solitary 
threat from anybody except some slaveholder, or 
some Senator or Representative of a slave State. 
There is no threatening of the Union from any 
other quarter. Then why, in the new States, do 
you want to adopt slavery? It is an clement of 


| weakness, of discord, and of disunion; and I say 


it is a sound exercise of discretion on the part of 
Congress to exclude it from the new States and 
Territories. I will give these specimens: 

The Senator from Georgia (Mr. Toomss} de- 
clared that— 

“The success of the Black Republican party would be 
The South would never let the Re- 
publicans get hold of the reins of Government, War was 
already declared and blood shed !°? 

Hon. D.C. De Jarnerre, Representative from 
the third congressional district m Virginia, said, 
in a recent speech in the House, in reference to the 
election of Mr. SEWARD: 

“ You may elect him President of the North; but of the 
South, never. Whatever the event may be, others may dif- 
r; but Virginia, in view of her ancient renown, nv 
i tyrannis 


will resist bis authority. 1 bave done.” 
Mr. Pryor, of Virginia, in a speech delivered 
December 8, 1859, in the other House said: 


“We have threatened and resolved, and resolved and 
threatened, and backed out from our threats aud recanted 
I never utter 


Mr. Garxerrt, of Virginia, said, December 8: 

“ Yon must pass laws at home condemning and subject- 
ing to the hands of justice the men who advise and the men 
who plot and the men who engage in these insurrectionary 
attempts. You must do for us what we do for foreign na 
tions, and what they do for every country with which they 
are at peace. Uniess you do pass such laws, unless you do 
pui down this spirit of abolitionism, the Union will be 
short.” 

The Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Cuixa- 
MAN,] in a fierce disunion speech recently deliv- 
red in the Senate, declared that— 

“ In his judgment, the election of a Black Republican 
President would furnish that canse” fof a dissolution] 


And he added: 


* As from this Capitol so much has gone forth to inflame 


i the public mind, if our countrymen are to be involved ina 


1860. 
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bloody struggle, I trust in God that the first fruits of the col- 
lision may be reaped here.” 


The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Iverson] de- 
elared, December 8, 1859: : 


« Sir, £ will te you what I would do, if I had the con- 
trol of the southern members of this House and the other, 
when you elect JOHN SHERMAN, as I suppose you will, be- 
cause I take it for granted that you will find traitors enough 
in the ranks of the northern Democracy to elect him: you 
have not got the power in your own ranks, but I reckon you 
will take a few of theanti-Lecompton northern Democrats 
finally to do it. If I had contro! of the public sentiment, 
the very moment that you elect Jony SHERMAN, thus giv- 
ing to the South the example of insult as well as injury, I 
would walk every one of us out of the Halls of this Capital 
and consult our constituents; and I would never enter 
again until I was bade to do so by those who had theright 
to control. Sir, I go further than that. I would counsel 
my constituents instantly to dissolve all political ties with 
a party and a people who thus trample on our rights. That 
is what I would do.” 


Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, on the 9th December last, declared, 


“ We are arming, but not against the Government. We 
are arming to put down rebellion against the Government. 
We are for the Government. When you presented Fré- 
mont as a sectional candidate for the Presidency, repre- 
senting the system of free labor in opposition to the system 
of slave labor, you undertook to seize the Government for 
yourselves, in violation of the letter and spirit of the Con- 
stitution. In doing that, you were guilty of organizing 
rebellion against the Government, with a view of diverting 
it to. purposes not legitimately its own. 

“Though I am not a disunionist, yet, if cherishing that 
sentiment causes me to be regarded a disunionist, let it be 
so. I take the responsibility at hoine and elsewhere; and 
I here say, that I do not concurs with the declaration made 
yesterday by the gentlemai from ‘Tennessee, that the elec- 
tion of a Black Republican to the Presidency was not cause 
for a dissolution of the Union. Whenever.a President is 
elected by a fanatical majority at the North, those whom I 
represent, as I believe, and the gallant State which L, in 
part, represent, arc ready, lct the consequences be what 
they may, to fall back on their reserved rights and say: 
ago this Union, we have no longer any lot or part in 
te 


SoalsoJ.L.M.Curry, of the seventh Alabama 
district, thus defines his position: 


“Eam not ashamed or afraid publicly to avow that the | 


election of Wittram H. Sewanp or Salmon P. Chase, or 
any such representative of the Republican party, upon a 
¢ectional platform, ought to be resisted to the disruption of 
every tie that binds this Confederacy together. [Applause on 
the Democratie side of the House.’’] 


Mr. Crawrorp, of Georgia, said, December 
16, 1859: 

* Now, in regard to the election of a Black Republican 
President I have this to say, and I speak the sentiment of 
every Democrat on this floor from the State of Georgia: we 
will never submit to the inauguration of a Black Repub- 
lican President. [Applause from the Democratic benches, 
and hisses from the Republicans.] IT repeat it, sir; and I 
have authority to say so; that no Democratic Representa- 
tive from Georgia on this floor will ever submit to the in- 
auguration of a Black Republican President. {Renewed 
applause and hisses. ”] A 

Mr. DAVIDSON, of Louisiana, said, Decem- 
ber 22d, 1859: 

“Ts not that the doctrine which these gentlemen have 
sent out broadcast? Have not they made up their minds 
that they will fight it out to the last? And do you think 
that I, for one, with all my veneration and affection for the 
Union; with all the efforts I have made to keep our people 
straight in the ill-blood and fierce passions that have raged 
in our political contests in the past; I say do you of the 


North suppose, under these circumstances, that I am going | 


to staud by andsupport this Union, with these declarations 
upon the part of the North before me ?” 


Mr. SINGLETON, of Mississippi, said, De- 
cember 22d: 


“If you desire to know my counsel to the people of Mis- 
sissippi, itis, that they take measures immediately, in con- 
junction with other southern States, to separate from you. 
I believe that the sooner we get out of this Contederation 
of States the better it will be for us, as every day we remain 
with you, under such circumstances, but weakens and im- 
pairs our strength, and renders us Jess able to cope with 
you.” 


Mr. Moors, of Alabama, said, January 3, 1860: 


« I should consider the election of such a candidate, by a 
northern sectional majority, as a, declaration of war against 
our tights; and [ rejoice in the belief that those whom £ 
represent, and the gallant State to which L owe my first and 
highest allegiance, will not hesitate in such contingency, 
jet the consequences be what they pay, to fall back on their 
reserved rights, and declare to the world, ‘As for this Union, 
we have no longer any lot or part in it? ” 


Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, in a speech de- 
livered January 4, 1860, declared: 


‘© Should this party acquire the ascendency in the Fed- 
eral Government, the southern States will have presented 
to them the gravest questian that can be forced on the con- 
sideration of political communities. For my own part, I 
think they will be blind not to perceive the purposes of this 


party, and infatuated not to act accordingly.” 
Mr. Reacay, of Texas, declared January 6, 
1860: : 


‘Unless there is some power in the free States to arrest this 


agitation, the only way in which the Union can be main- 
tained is, that we should make a clear and specific indica- 
tien of aur rights, and of the conditions upon which we 
will remain in political association ; and, if the free States 
will not agree to those conditions, then it will be the first 
step toa separation, and, f trust, a peaceful separation ; for, 
certainly, if this perpetual clamor on a single subject is to 
be kept up, to arrest our practical legislation, to vitiate all 
friendly association, and to mar all concord and peace 
among the people of the Union, the Union, under such 
circumstances, is not desirable.” 


The Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Iversox;] 
again, on the 16th of January, said: | 


“Looking confidently to such results, the southern States 
ought not, in my opinion, to consent to remain longer in a 
Union whose Government would be controlled by a senti- 
ment of hostility to their highest and most important in- 
terests.”* 


Mr. Garrre xt, of Georgia, on the 11th of Jan- 
uary, said: 
_ I shall announce the solemn fact, disagreeable though 
it may be to you as weil as to me, to my people as well as 
to yours, thatif this course of aggression shall be continued, 
the people of the South, of the slaveholding States, will be 
compelled, by every principle of justice, of honor, and ot 
self-preservation, to ‘disrupt every tie that binds them to 
the Union, peaceably if they can, forcibly if they must.’ ”? 


Mr. Puen, of Alabama, declared, January 12: 


“Tf, with the character of the Government well defined, 
and the rights and privileges of the parties to the compact 
clearly asserted by the Democratic party, the Black Re- 
publicans get possession of the Government, then the ques- 
tion is fully presented, whether the southern States will 


will they withdraw, and establish a southern confederacy 
of coequal homogeneous sovereigns? 
“In my judgment, the latter is the only course compatibie 


sooner it is known and acted upon, the better for all parties 
to the compact:”? 

Who make these threats? 
members from slave States. 
them? Because we resist the extension of slavery 
into all the Territories of the United States. They 
desire the extension of the institution; we seck, 


Slavcholders and 


ernment did, to restrict it to where itis. Here is 
the question stated by the Hon. Mr. Crawrorp, 
of Georgia: 

“Sir, this question has resolved itself, at last, into a 
question of slavery and disunion, or no slavery and Union. 
My position is taken; that of my constituents is taken. 
The position of the Nerth is taken, and there is no mistak- 
ing that position.” 

The South, says this honorable member of the 
House, is for slavery and disunion! They threaten 
the one, because they cannot extend the other. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. HunteR] said 
in his speech a few days since: 

“Tf tam right, Mr. President, we see here a mass of vast 


support of each other, constituting, if I may use the simile, 
a mighty arch which, by the concentrated strength and by 
the mutual support of its parts, is able to sustain such a 
social superstructure as perhaps is unparalleled in the bis- 
tory of man—and is it not obvious too, that the very key- 
stone of this arch consists in the black marble cap of Afri- 
i can slavery. Knock that out, and the mighty fabric, with 
all that it upholds, topples and tumbles to its fah? 
d 


Mr. President, if this be so, we are committin 
agreat mistake. There now stands in the ol 
Hall of Representatives a female figure of white 
marble. Her eye is elevated, and her attitude 
unconstrained and casy. In one hand she holds 
a shield, and in the other a sword. Upon the 
pedestal is inscribed the irrepressible-conflictwvord 
‘¢ Freedom;” and it is designed for the top of the 
dome of the Capitol. 7 
it should not be placed there. Itshould be broken; 
and her image should be made of black marble or 
ebony; upon its hands should be manacles; upon 


the front the brand of a slave; and it should be 
elevated upon the highest point on the nation’s 


that the ‘‘cap-stone,’’ the “crowning glory” of 
the mighty fabric of human rights and self-gov- 
ernment, is this poor miserable victim of ‘ wrong, 
cruelty, and oppression”’—the African slave! 
Has it come to this, then, that our fathers 


which the others would not be worth preserving, 
and must perish—is the right to hold a negro in 
slavery? 

But, Mr. President, this is not so. The Sena- 
tor is not right. Slavery iš not the key-stone of 
this arch; it would not fall if it were removed. It 
may better be compared to an unsteady, rolling 
li cobble-stone admitted into the strueture, which 


remain in the Union, as subject and degraded colonies, or į 


with the honor, equality, and safety of the South; and the į 


Why do they make | 


as it has been admitted the founders of the Gov- ! 


and associated interests which mutually contribute to the | 


But if the Senator is right, | 


Legislative Halls; yea, over the very sittings of | 
the Supreme Court, as an index to all who behold, | 


counseled and toiled and fought for the inesti- ; 
mable, inalienable rights of man, and that the | 
highest, most valuable of them all—that without | 


causes it sometimes to trembles but which, skill- 
fully removed, or secured in its place, the whole 
may stand securely. 

Let not, then, the image be broken. Let itrise 
into its place. Let it surmount the dome of this 
Capitol. Let it bear the sword and shield. Let 
the free man look to it with gratitude and min- 
gled shame and admiration; the bondman with 
hope and faith; and let it symbolize that higher 
state of civilization and equal self-govérnment, 
when all nations and all races, each in its proper 
place, but all free, shall form one mighty, well- 
adjusted temple, whose crowning glory shall be 
“equal and exact justice to all men.” : 

Mr. SLIDELL. I move that the further con- 
sideration of these resolutions be postponed; and 
I will then move, to take up the unfinished busi- 
ness of Thursday. 

The motion to postpone was agreed to. 


BANK ISSUES OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. SLIDELL. I move now to take up the 
bill regulating the banks in the District of Co- 
lumbia. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Cursyor 
dn the chair.) That bill is the next ‘business in 
order. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill (S. No. 50) 
to prohibit the issue of bank notes by corpora- 
tions, associations, or individuals, within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and further, to prevent the cir- 
culation of bank notes issued by any incorporated 
company or association of individuals, located 
beyond the limits of the District of Columbia, of 
a less denomination than twenty dollars. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When this bill was up on 
Thursday, I intended to submit some remarks to 
the Senate, but it was then about this time of the 
day, and I presume the only object of the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana is to reinstate this bill in the 
position in which it stood before. He does not 
propose to have it-discussed to-night. 

Mr. SLIDELL. 1 understand that we may 
expect every moment a message from the House 
of Representatives that will stop the continuance 
of discussion on the bill; but if the Senator does 
not mean to speak at length, it is probable he may 
be heard to-day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I cannot tell how long I 
may speak; perhaps three quarters of an hour. 

Mr. SLIDELL. Perhaps the Senator may 
conclude his remarks now. 

Mr SIMMONS. Ido not wish to be inter- 
rupted. 

PIKE'S PEAK DISTRICT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If it be the 
pleasure of Senators, the Chair will present a 
message from the President of the United States. 


’ [** Agreed !?7} 


The Secretary, read the message, as follows: 


To the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States: 
Eight memorials, numerously signed by our 
fellow-citizens, ‘‘ residents, for the most part, 
within the territorial limits of Kansas and Ne- 
braska, at and near the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains,’’ have been presented to me, con- 
taining the request that I would submit the con- 
dition of the memorialists to the two Houses of 
Congress, in a special message. Accordingly, | 
transmit four of these memorials to the Senate, 
and four to the House of Representatives. * 
These memorialists invoke the interposition of 


i Congress, and the Executive for ‘the early ex- 


tinguishment of the Indian title, a consequent sur- 
vey and sale of the public lands, and the estab- 
lishment of an assay office in the immediate and 
daily reach of the citizens of that region.” They _ 
also urge ‘the erection of a new Territory from 
contiguous portions of New Mexico, Utah, Kan- 
sas, and Nebraska,” with the boundaries set forth 
in their memorial. They further state, if this re- 


| quest should not be granted, ‘* that (inasmuch as 


during this ycar a census is to be taken) an en- 
abling act be passed with provisions, upon con- 
dition that if, on the Ist day of. July, 1860, thirty 
thousand resident inhabitants be found within the 


i limits of the mineral region, then a territorial 


government is constituted by Executive procla- 
mation ; or if, on the Ist day of December, 1860, 
one hundred and fifty thousand shall bereturned, 
thena State organization to occur.” 
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In -presenting these memorials to Congress, I 
recommend that-such provision may be made for | 
the protecuon and prosperity of our fellow-cit-. | 
zens at and hear-the eastern slope of the Rocky | 
Mountains.as their distance and the exigencies. of | 
their condition may require from their Govern- | 
ment. JAMES BUCHANAN. 

Wasutneton, February 20, 1860. 


On motion of Mr. SLIDELL, the message was 
referréd to the Committee on Territories, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY. 


Mr. HAMMOND. I move that when the Sen- 
ate adjourns on Tuesday, it adjourn to meet on 
‘Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DEATH OF HON. WILLIAM 0. GOODE. 


A message was received from the House of 
Representatives, by Mr. Haves, Chief Clerk, 
announcing the death, during the recess of Con- 
gress, of Hon. Wittiam O. Goopr, a member 
elect of that House from the State of Virginia, 
and communicating the proceedings of the House 
thereon. i 

The resolutions of the House of Representatives 
were read, as follows: 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 20, 1860. 

Resolved, That this House has learned, with feelings of 
deep regret, the death of Hon. Witutam O. Goong, a mem- 
ber elect to the House of Representatives from the State of 
Virginia. 

Resolved, That, as a testimony of respect for the memory 
of the deceased, the members and officers of this House 
will wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That the proceedings in relation tothe death of 
Hon. Wintiam O. Goope be communicated to the family 
of the deceased by the Clerk. 

Resolved, Vhat,as a further mark of respect to the mem- 
ory of the deceased, this House do now adjourn, 

Ordered, That the Clerk communicate a copy of the fore- 
going proceedings to the Senate. 

Attest: J. W. FORNEY, Clerk. 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. President, I offer the | 
following resolutions: 


è 


gates, over which he presided with so much abil- į 
ity and impartiality that no appeal was ever taken || 
from his decisions. DRE 

In the debate which took place in the Virginia | 


i 
Assembly during the session after the Southamp- || 
ton tragedy, a debate memorable in the annals of | 
that State, however little it may be known with- | 
out her limits, he took a leading part. For elo- į 
quence, ability, and intrepidity, he was deservedly 
H 
i 
1 


HH 
H 


ranked among. the foremost men on that occa- 
sion. During the gredter part of the time in which 
he was a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, he was so disabled by physical disease that | 
almost any other man would have given up the | 
strugglegnd claimed ancxemption from labor and | 
service. Not so with him; his energy was the | 
last thing to die about him; and to the end he | 
faithfully discharged hisduty as a Representative. |i 
It is enough to say of him that in the face of these | 
physical difficulties he served, and served satis- || 
factorily, one of the proudest districts in Virginia; || 
a district which had been represented by such 
men as Giles, and Archer, and Dromgoole. 
Intensely: State rights in his political principles, 
and an ardent lover of Virginia, he never faltered | 
in the supportof the one or cooled for a moment 
inhis devotion to the other. Consistent, pure, 
and true to his sense of duty in all the relations of | 
public and of private life, his career was such as | 
the proudest might envy. A kind and just master, | 
an affectionate and exemplary father, an able and 
virtuous politician, anda sincere Christian, he so |! 
lived in this world as to be not afraid to meet the 
awful mysteries of the next. i 
Mr. President, I have told the simple story of 
a life not distinguished by brilliant achievements | 
or graced by promotion to the highest offices of 
State. But, on the other hand, it cannot be said | 
of his, as of the lives of so many who have left || 
their shining marks upon the page of history, || 
that the skillful eulogist must know what to con- || 
ceal as well as what to narrate. The difficulty 
with me is that I cannot make this tale of life com- 
plete in all its parts. If I could give you in its | 
very truth the whole experience of the life-long || 


i 
j 


| 

Resolved, unanimously, That the members of the Senate, | 
from a sincere desire of showing every mark of respect | 
due to the memory of Hon. Wititam ©. Goove, deceased, | 
late a Representative from the State of Virginia, will go | 
mto mourning by wearing crape on the left arm for thirty 
days. H 
Resolved, unanimously, That, as a further mark of respect | 
at the memory of the deceased, the Senate do now ad- | 
ourn. ; 


T propose these resolutions as the usual tribute | 
of respect to the memory of a deceased member 
of the House of Representatives. From the Sen- 
ate, they may be taken as a formal honor to the 
dead, but for me, they speak the feelings which || 
have grown out of the associations and familiar | 
intercourse of years. As this intercourse became | 
more intimate, I may truly say so grow my re- | 
spect and affection for the deceased, whose char- } 
acter was one of the purest and noblest which I | 
have known in public of in private life. 

Wirum O. Gone was born in the county of | 

~ Mecklenburg, Virginia, on the 15th day of Sep- 
tember, 1798. After graduating at William and | 
Mary College, he eame to the bar in his native | 
county, where he was fast acquiring reputation, | 
when his fellow-citizens elected him to the House | 
of Delegates of Virginia. Young as he was, at | 
that time, be was soon ranked among the first | 
men of the House, and such was the position held | 
by him in public estimation, that he was clected | 
a member of the constitutional convention, in 
1829, when Virginia called into that service her 
most distinguished citizens. From this time forth, 
he was almost constantly in the public service, 
cither in the House of Delegates of Virginia or in 
the House of Representatives of the United States, 
of which he was a recently elected member when | 
he died of consumption, on the 3d of July, 1859. | 
During this periód, he was sometimes forced by 3 
the state of his health to retire from publie life; | 
but, notwithstanding this, he bravely kept up, for : 
nearly thirty years, a constant struggle between | 
the insidious disease which was slowly sapping | 
his hold upon life and drying up the sources of i 
his vigor,-on the one hand, and his undying en- : 
ergies and unflinching fidelity to duty on the other. | 
He was twice elected to constitutional conven- 


|, all the sincerity of Christian faith, that he had | 


| grandparents and many collateral relatives had re- 


tions in Virginia, wasal waysa distinguished mem- | 
ber of her Legislature, and was more than once | 
elected to the Speakership of the House af Dapo- 


struggle of such a man, I should develope to you 
the constant growth of the empire of the moral 
and immortal principle over a human soul until it 
had mastered the passions to which so many of | 

the heroes of this world have yiclded cherecives 
the subjects and victims. I should depict to you | 
amanwho had so strengthened and trained his will į 
by repeated trials and victories as to beable to make | 
the fiercest of his passions the ministers, and not |j 
the arbiters, of his fate. If one such history could || 
indeed be fully told, there would, perhaps, be more | 
of human interest in it than in many of those tales | 
of material conquests in which the world delights. | 
Such, I believe, if I could tell it, would be the | 
story of the life of Wintiam O. Goong. Forcer- | 
tain it is that for years he walked through the į 
temptations, both of public and private life, with | 
garments not only unsoiled by the vile mire of | 
corruption, but untainted even by the breath of | 
suspicion. And when he felt that his course on | 
earth was run, he descended with a fearless spirit | 
and an even tread into that dark valley in whose | 
weird shadows the forms of mortal life all disap- | 
pear to return no more. For he believed, with | 
1 


the promise ofan all-powerful and a friendly hard 
to part the clouds from his pathway, and to guide 
him to a higher and a better life. 


Mr. CLAY. Triseto second the motion of the 
Senator from Virginia, and to express my cordial :! 
concurrence in what he has so eloquently and so |} 
feelingly said. of the virtues and the worth of 
Wituiam O.Goopr. My personal acquaintance 
with him was not long or intimate; but I think | 
I knew him well enough to learn the prominent || 
traits of his character, the distinguishing qualities | 
of his mind, and the prevailing principles of hig | 
conduct. 

When I first entered the Senate, he was a Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the Petersburg di 
trict of the. State of Virginia, which place he | 
continued to fill until his death. T sought his ac- | 
quaintance, because he represented the county in | 
which my mother was born, where her parentsand 


i 
sided, and where some had died and been buried. | 
‘Tsought him as a medium or link of connection | 


thmy Kvins and dead kindred, same of whom | 


; ance. 


| ous time-server, ‘or 


‘ofo 


> 


I had never seen, and whose faces had been for- 
ever hidden from my sigh! by the black vail of 
death. 1 was drawn to him by that mystie cord 
of tender and saersd feeling that binds us first and 


closest to our relatives, next to our friends, then 


-to the rest of mankind, and ultimately and eter- 


nally to the Great Parent of all love. y 
He won my favor, at our first interview, by his 
gente, affable, and dignified manners, and com- 
municative and entertaining conversation; and my 
esteem and regard for him grew with our acquaint- 
He was, in every just sense of the term, a 
gentleman:a man ofstrict integrity ,whom no temp- 
tations could seduce; of sensitive honor, who re- 
coiled at the slightest touch of shame; of pure pur- 
pose and chaste speech; of candor and simplicity; 
of civil manners and high bearing; of proper re- 
spect for himself, and duc regard for the rights of 
others. He venerated truth for its own sake, and 
abhorred all compromise with error. He was gov- 
erned by principle, and never yielded itto policy. 
He cherisked what was right,and contemned what 
was merely expedient. He aspired to noble ends, 
and approached them by honorable means. He 
scorned all the masks and mummeries, the indi- 
rection and duplicity, the simulation and dissim- 
ulation, the clap-trap and contrivance with which 
baseness seeks preferment. His principles and 
urposes, his means and ends, were freely exhib- 
ited, and fully understood, by foes as well as 
friends. He had the self-reliance and courage of 
conscious rectitude; and neer shrunk from dan- 


| ger, or shuddered at responsibility, or shirked his 


duty. He was no dodging demagogue, or timor- 
urchasable patriot, but an 
honest man, and a firm friend of whosoever or 
whatsoever was right, true, and just. 

His frequent elections to high and responsible 
offices were no less creditable to his clectors than 
to himself; for they evinced a proper estimate of 
true manhood, of fearless maintenance of princi- 
ple, and unfaltering fidelity in the discharge of 
duty. He was necessarily a faithful public ser- 
vant; for such a man could find no enjoyment ing 
any pastime or relaxation purchased by neglect 

cialduty. No one, perhaps, was more punc- 
tual in his attendance upon the sittings of the 
House, or the committee of which he was a mem- 
ber; more diligent in seeking knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the measures pending before them, 
or more prompt in resisting the wrongs and de- 
fending the rights of his constituents. Even when 
emaciated and enfecbled by long-protracted sick- 
ness, after nights of restlessness and pain, he was 
among the first at his seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Although sinking daily, for many 
years, under the constant and harassing assaults 
of that good or evil demon, Death, who never lags 
or falters in pursuit of man, from his cradle to his 
grave, that faithful sentinel never slept upon his 
watch or abandoned his post or failed to challenge 
whoever menaced the peace and security of those 
whom he guarded. His constituents never lost 
anything by his absence or neglect or inattention 
or silence, He knew his duty, and he did it cheer- 
fully, at any sacrifice of his pleasure or personal 
comfort, and even at the expense of his health 
and the hazard of his life. His constant and cour- 
ageous spirit seemed to triumph over the weak- 
ness of his body, and, like a generous cordial, to 
impart to it fresh vitality and strength. 

He was not only a faithful, but an efficient pub- 
lic servant. Nature was generous in his mental 
endowments, and he improved them well. His 


j mind was severely disciplined and thoroughly 


trained in his youth by academic studies, and was 
actively exercised thereafter in the investigation 
and solution of the dificult problems of the law- 
yer and the statesman: He was, to the close of 
his career, a literary laborer, constantly plying the 
oar, and striving to ascend the stream of knowl- 


: edge, that he might imbibe it fresh and undefiled 


at its fountain. He entered upon the examination 
of every question with the calm and candid spirit 
of an earnest sceker of truth, and brought to his 
aid the advantages of a strong mind, well stored 
with knowledge and habituated to all the exer- 
cises of the intellectual gymnasia. He was pa- 
tient and thorough in his investigations, an xiously 
testing every proposition by the touchstone of 
reason, and carefully separating the pure gold of 
truth from the dross of error. His speeches dis- 
play his character and habits, methodical, logical 

direst, carnest. cleay, and canelusice. He ape a 
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to the understanding and the hearts of his hearers 
with the pathos and power of deep interest in his 
cause, and implicit faith in its justice. 

He was, in politics, a strict constructionist of 
the Consutution, and zealous champion of the 
largest liberties and rights of the States compati- 
ble with that instrument, and was fully persuaded 
that the dangers of our Federal system are greater 
in its centripetal than its centrifugal tendencies. 
He apprehended and abhorred consolidation far 
more than disunion. His patriotism was of that 
natural, wise, and just kind, that preferred his 
own State to any and all others, and that recog- 
nized his allegiance to her as paramount, in all 
conflicts of duty as a citizen of Virginia and of the 
United States. He was a disciple of the straitest 
sect of the old school of sturdy Republicans, at 
the head of which stood Jefferson and Mason 
and Taylor. He reverenced their wisdom, and 
followed their teachings, and illustrated their dov- 
trines in his political life. Acting from principle 
and not from policy, there is continuity and con- 
gruity in all his votes, speeches, and acts, while 
a member of Congress, as rare as admirable. 
There is nothing inconsistent with his faith in 
his works, This evinces the integrity of the 
man and the philosophy of the statesman. 

There were certainly, among his cotemporaries 
and ‘predecessors, those whose intellectual stat- 
ures were larger and more imposing, but scartely 
one exhibiting more symmetry, harmony, and 
justness of proportions, Many may have ex- 
celled him in one or more of the brilliant charac- 
teristics of eminent public men—in eloquence, or 

«rhetoric, or logic, or Jearning—but few combined 
more of the gifts of nature and the attainments 
of art, er employed them better. Some had wider 
fame and more admiration and ‘applause; none 
more of the respect, regard, and confidence of per- 
sonal and political friends. 

Take him all in all, I never met a man in pub- 
lic life who performed his part better, or deserved 
more of his constituents. They gave repeated 
pres of their appreciation of his abilities and 
nis services; but never, perhaps, under circum- 
stances so impressive asin hislastelection. Know- 
ing that his lamp of life was feebly flickering in 
the socket and would soon go out, and that his 
attentiated frame would be wrapt in the cerements 
of the grave ere the time arrived for him to take 
his seat in Congress, they yet placed the civic 
wreath upon his brow, asa votive offering of their 

ratitude and praise. It was a tender and touch- 
ing tribute to his worth, honorable to them and, 
doubtless, soothing to. the spirit of their dying 
Servant. 

It is a pleasure to review the career of Mr. 
GooveE, embittered only by the consciousness that 
ithas forever closed, and that he leaves behind 
him but few as faithful and as true. It is delight- 
ful to contemplate such a character. It is proper 
and profitable to hold it up, and to eulogige it be- 
fore the world. It may admonish us of our short- 
comings, and incite us to greater efforts in the per- 
formance of our parts in the great drama in which 
we are actors. [t may win the admiration and 
excite the emulation of the young and aspiring, 
who seek and will fill our places when we with- 
draw from the stage of life behind the curtain of 
eternity. It must tend to purify and exmoble the 
soul, by kindling anew the vestal fire of virtue, 
that is never wholly extinguished upon the altar |) 
of any human heart until the dews of death fall 
upon it. 

The resolutions were adopted, nem. con.; and 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Moypay, February 20, 1860. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. Septimus Tustix, D. D. 
The Journal of Friday was read and approved. 
THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE, 


The SPEAKER appointed the following gen- 
tlemen as the special committee to which was 
referred the bill from the Senate for the abolition 
of the franking privilege: Messrs. VALLANDIG- 
HAM, Ketioce of Minois, Burnerr, Apams of 
Massachusetts, and Sroxes. 


THE WAR WITH TRIPOLI. 
Mr. ELIOT, 


Prayer 


f E 
by unanimous consent, and in i! 


| pursuance of previous notice, introduced a bill for 


the relicf of the widows of officers and others who 
died in the naval service of the United States 
during the war with Tripoli; which was read a 
first and second time, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LAKE IARBORS. 
Mr. FENTON, by unanimous consent, pre- 


sented the memorial of the New York Canal || 


Board and Canal Commissioners, for the improve- 
ment of lake harbors; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


POST OFFICE AFFAIRS. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I ask the 
unanimous consent of the House to offer the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be directed to com- 
municate to this House, at the earliest practicable period, 
the gross amount of the revenues of the Post Office Depart- 
ment received in each State and Territory for four years 
ending June 30, 1859; the cost of transporting the mails in 
each State and Territory for four years ending June 30, 1859 5 
the compensation allowed to the postmasters in each State 
and Territory for one year ending June 30, 1859; and also 
the total amount of reduction and abrogation of the mail 
service in each State and Territory since March 4, 1859. 


Mr. BARKSDALE. I object to that resolu- 
tion. The furnishing of that information would 
cost a considerable sum of money, and we do not 
need it. i 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Ftisinform- 


ation which we all desire. I move that the rules 


| be suspended to enable me to offer the resolution. 


The SPEAKER. No motion to suspend the 
rules is in order pending the special order to go 
into the election of a Printer. 

Mr. HOUSTON. [ask that there be a call of 
the House. . 


RIGHTS OF CITIZENS IN TIIE STATES. 


Mr. LOVEJOY. I ask leave of the House to 
offer the following resolution: 


Whereas the Constitution of the United States de- 
clares, article four, section two, that the citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the several States: and whereas it is alleged 
by responsible parties that citizens of some of the States, 
going into certain other States of the Union for lawful pur- 
poses, such as the collection of debts, teaching, and other 
like lawful business, have been subjected to personal in- 
dignities, violence, and incarceration: and whereas it is 
alleged that certain citizens of the United States have been 
exiled from their homes and driven trom their property in 
consequence of certain tencts and sentiments which they 
held and promulgated, and without allegation of crime 
against them: and whereas it is alleged that a practice is 
springing up in this country like the European passport 
system: Theretore, 

Resolved, That a select committee of five be appointed 
to inquire into the above recited facts, and to report to the 
House if any «: ther legislation is necessary to give effect 
to the aforesaid portion of the Federal Constitution; and 
they are hereby empowered to send for persons and papers 
and to examine witnesses under oath. 


Messrs. CRAIGE, of North Carolina, and 
KUNKEL, objected. 


CORRECTION OF THE JOURNAL. 


Mr. PORTER. Irise to correct the Journal. 
When the yeas and nays were being taken at the 
last meeting of the House, upon the motion to 
refer the Senate bill to abolish the franking priv- 
ilege to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, I voted in a distinct and audible 
voice ‘* yea,” in favor of the reference; but, by 
some mistake, my name was omitted from the 
list of persons voting, both on the Journal and in 
the Giobe report. Jask that the Journal be cor- 
rected, so as to show that I voted, and how 1 
voted. 

The Journal was corrected. accordingly. 


CALL OF TILE HOUSE. 
Mr. HOUSTON. 


I move that there he a call 


of the House; and on that motion I demand the. 


yeas and nays. 

r 

The yeas and nays were ordered. , ; 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the aflirmative—yeas 115, nays 54; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Green Adams, Adrain, Aldrich, Allen, 
Wiliam C. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, 
Barrett, Blair, Bonham, Boreler, Bouligny, Boyee, Brabson, 
Brayton, Bristow, Burch, Burnett, Burroughs, Carey, Case, 
John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, 
Corwin, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, Curry, Curtis, 
If. Winter Davis, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, Dawes, De 
Jarnette, Duell, Dunn, Ely, Florence, Foster, Gartrell, Gil- 
mer, Hale, Hamilton, John T. Harris, Hatton, Hindman, 


fioard, Halman. Houston, Howard, Hughes, Hunmbrey, | 


Hutchins, Jackson, Jones, Junkiii, Kilgore. Kankel, Lamat 
Landrum, Leake, Logan, boouuis, Love, Maclay, Maraton, 
Charles D. Martin, Eibert S. Martin, Maynard, McClernand, 
McPherson, McQueen, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, sade 
N. Morris, Morse, Nelson, Niblack, Nixon, Noell, Pendle- 
ton, Peyton, Phelps, Porter, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, 
Christopher Robinson,JamesC. Robinson, Ruffin, Schwartz, 
Spiiner, Stallworth, Stanton, James A. Stewart, Stokes, 
Stout, Taylor, Theaker, Thomas, Tompkins, Trimbie, Un- 
derwood, Vallandigham, Vance, Vandever, Walton, and 
Webster—115. * 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Alley, Babbitt, Beale, 
Bingham, Buflinton, Burnham, Buiterfield, Campbell, Car- 
ter, Colfax, Conkling, Edgerton, Eliot, Famsworth, Fen- 
ton, Ferry, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, Hall, Hardeman, Haskin, 
Helmick, Irvine, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, 
Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Lovejoy, McKean, Mc- 
Knight, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Pettit, Pot- 
ter, Pryor, Royce, Sherman, William Smith, Spaulding, 
Stratton, Thayer, Verree, Wade, Cadwalader G, Washburn, 
Euihu B. Washbume, Israel) Washburn, Wells, Wilson, 
Windom, and Woodruff—54. . 

So a call of the House was ordered. 

During the call of the roll, ot 

Mr. HAWKINS stated that he was paired 
with Mr. Somes. 

Mr. STEVENS stated that he was paired for 
to-day with Mr. CLEMENS. 

Mr. FLORENCE stated that Mr. Hickman 
was paired for to-day with Mr. WuireLey. ~~ 

The result of the vote having been announced, 
as above recorded, 

Mr. BARKSDALE. The House scems to be 
pretty full now. I move that all further pro- 
ceedings in the call be dispensed with. 

Mr. MORSE. [I object to that. : 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Lhope the objection will 
be withdrawn. ‘The House seems to be full. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. STANTON, I think the objection is made 
under a misapprehension. I understand that there 
is business to be gone on with, other than the elec- 
tion of Printer. I hope the objection will be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. MORSE. I withdraw it. 

_Further proceedings under the call were then 
dispensed with. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

On motion of Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, leave 

was granted for the withdrawal from the files of 


the House of the petition and papers of the heirs 
of John Tebbs,a lieutenant in the revolutionary 


army, for commutation, with a view to their ref- ` 


erence to the Court of Claims. 
REFERENCE OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. HARDEMAN, the papers 
in the cases of Mrs. Mary Bullock and Mrs. Fer- 
guson Smith, for pensions for the revolutionary 
services of their husbands, were withdrawn from 
the files of the House, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Revolutionary Claims. 

Mr. PRYOR obtained the floor. 


« PROPOSITION TO ADJOURN OVER. 


Mr. FLORENCE. Before the gentleman from 
Virginia proceeds, I hope he will allow mea single 
moment. The inauguration of the Washington 


| statue will take place on Wednesday. ‘The orator 


of.the occasion will want the day to-morrow, and 
we ought not to impose upon him the necessity of 
coming here. No business will probably be trans- 
acted if we do meet. I move, therefore, that when 
the House adjourns, it adjourn te meet-on Thurs- 
day next. {Loud cries of“ No? *No!?’] 

Mr. LOVEJOY. think that before we do that; 
we ought to settle this question as to the seats. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Very well; I withdraw my 


. motion. 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILLS. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Will the gentléman from 


Virginia yield to me for a moment? 


Mr. PRYOR. I will. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to report certain 
of the annual appropriation bills, with a view to 
having them read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state ofthe 


| Union, and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. GARNETT. Ido not wish to interpose 
any objection to the introduction of the appropri- 
ation bills, or to consume the time of the House 
by having them read, provided I can have some 
understanding with the gentlemar from Ohio and 
with the House upon the subject. The standing 
rules require that no items shall be put in an ap- 
propriation bill, except in puysuance of law or to 
carry out former appropriations. The Committee 
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Cheer 


MEEA — 


óf Ways and Means have sometimes heretofore 
reported bills containing items of appropriations || 
contrary. to that rule; and, as the bills are not 
read on their Arst introduction, it is impossible to 


take advantage of the rule of the House to ex- |! 


clude: such items ata later stage. Now, if there 
can be:some understanding that an opportunity 


shall-be afforded for the enforcement of that rule, || 
I will not object to the introduction of the bills. |i 


Mr. SHERMAN. ‘I do not know that there 
are-any such items as the gentleman alludes to in 
these bills. I believe not. If the gentleman from 
Virginia objects to the bills being reported, I will 
not trespass further on the courtesy of his col- |; 
league. Í 
` The SPEAKER. Docs the gentleman from 
Virginia object? 

Mr. GARNETT. Can the gentleman from 
Ohio state if there are any such items in the bills? 
Mr, SHERMAN. I believe there are none. 

Mr. GARNETT. ‘Well, I do not object. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


. Myr. SHERMAN, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, then reported a bill making appro- 
priations for the current and contingent expenses 
of the Indian department, and for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes for the year 
ending June 30, 1861; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered to 
be printed. $ 


PONCA INDIANS. 


Mr.SHERMAN, fromthe Committee of Ways 
and Means, also reported a bill making appro- 
wiations for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the 

onca Indians, and with certain bands of Indians 
in the State of Oregon and Territory of Washing- 
ton, for the year ending June 30, 1860; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and ordered to be printed. . 


. FORTIFICATION BILL. 

Mr.SHERMAN, from the Committecof Ways , 
and Means, also reported a bill for the construc- 

* tion, preservation, and repairs of certain fortifi- 
cations and other works of defense, for the year 
ending June 30, 1861; which was read a first and. 
second time, referred to the Committce of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered to 
be printed, 

Mr.STANTON. LIhope mycolleague will con- 
sent that that bill may go to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. I certainly think it ought to go 
there by all means. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The course I have indicated 
is the usual one, It has always gone to the Com- | 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STANTON. If it is not too late, I will 
interpose the motion that the bill be referred to the | 
Committee on Military Affairs * | 

Mr. PHELPS. I suggest to the gentleman from 
Ohio, that he allow the bill to take the usual course, f 
for the present; and, if he wishes, enter a motion | 
to reconsider. | 

Mr. STANTON. I certainly have no wish 4o | 
take up the time of the House, and prevent the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Pryor] from pro- 
ceeding now. I therefore submit the motion to 
reconsider the vote, by which the bill was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and will call it up at some other time. 


REMOVAL OF DESKS FROM THE HALL. 


Mr. CARTER. I ask the unanimous consent 
of the House to introduce the following resolu- 
tion, which I ask to have read for information: | 

ry 1 
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Resolved, That aspecial committee of three be appointed 
hy the Speaker whose duty it shall be to inquire and re- | 
port to this House, whether there’ has been any violation | 
of the order of this House in the recent alterations of this | 
Halt, and if so, by whom, or by whose directions; what cost 
or expense has been incurred in making such alterations, | 
whether such cost or expense has been paid, ifso, by whom, 
and from what fund it has been taken, and. to whom any 
money has been paid for those alterations or in any way ex- | 
pended therefor; what workmen have been employed, and 
how much each man so employed has been paid. It shall 
also be the duty of this committee to inquire into the power | 
and authority of any member of the fast Congress to order | 
any of the furniture to be taken out of this Hall after the | 
adjournment of that Congress, or to order any portion of the 
same to be defaced in any way since the assembling of the 
present Congress. The committee to have power to send 
for persons and pupers,.and to examine all witnesses under | 
oath On any matters relating to subjects herein referred to 
the committee; and that the committee be directed to re- 
port in full all their proceedings, forthe information of this 


| tion were proposed to the Legislature, and were 


| which exists in virtue of the most essential human 
: interests, and the highest sanctions of the moral i! of that glory toward the supreme splender of 
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House, with such recommendations as the committee may 
deem proper. 

Mr. HOUSTON, Mr. FLORENCE, and others 
objected. ‘ 


DEATI OF IION. WILLIAM 0. GOODE. 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, ıt devolves upon | 
me, by the usage of our proceedings, to announce 
the death of Hon. Witiiam O. Goode, some time 
member of this House, and at his decease Rep- 
resentative elect from the fourth congressional 
district of Virginia. He died Sunday morning, 
the 3d of July, 1859. Born the 16th of Septem- 
ber, 1798, he had well nigh attained the ripe age 
of sixty-one years. 

Mr. Goopr wasa native of Mecklenburg county, 
in the State of Virginia. By an indulgent father 
he was favored with all the advantages of fortenc, 
chief among which he valued the facilities of a lib- 
eraleducation—facilities of which, from his strong 
sense of duty, his aspiring ambition, and his in- 


stinctive love of letters, he availed himself with |} 


laborious and successful diligence. 

After completing the course of academic studies’ 
at William and Mary college, in whose vencrable 
halls so many among the worthies of Virginia 


were instructed for their conspicuous parts in the į 


history of the Republic, Mr. Goopr returned to 


his native county and commenced the practice of | 


the law. This profession he pursued with uh- 
usual success, notwithstanding the diversion of 
his energies to the more attractive objects of polit- 
ical ambition. 

Early in life, he was elected a member of the 
General Assembly of Virginia. The force of his 
intellect and the admirable graces of his character, 
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law. From that day, the slavcholder stood on 
surer and more solid ground. From that day, his 
conscience being clear, and bis judgment con- 
vinced, he renounced the expedients of apology 
and extenuation, and planted himself on the im- 
pregnable basis of reason and right. : 
When we contemplate the inevitable alternative 
of this result, and consider the consequences of the 
abolition of slavery in Virginia twenty-five years 
ago, We may approximate a just estimate of Mr. 
Goong’s exertions in the great debate of 1832, 
whether as they affect the peculiar interests of the 


| South, or the larger destinies of the Republic. 


were attested by the prompt recognition of his | 
associates. Eventually, and rather by the exer- 
tion of his powers in the routine of real business, 
than by the flash exhibitions of theatrical genius, 
he achieved an effective influence in the Legisla- 
ture and a solid reputation among the people. 


now exploded policy of protective duties and com- 


mercial restriction—obsolete, I mean, among all | 


men conversant with the principles of political 


economy—inareportof such incontestableability, | 
| that it was formally adopted as the act of the Gen- 


eral Assembly. The same year he was chosen a 
member of the convention called to modify the | 
State constitution of 1776, in conformity with the 
progress of the Commonwealth in moral and ma- 
terial development; and although a young, he was 
not an undistinguished associate with Madison, 
Monroe, Marshall, Randolph, and others of 
scarcely inferior fame. 

In 1832, he was again returned to the Gencral 
Assembly. During the scssion of that year oc- 
curred a memorable debate on the abolition of 
slavery in Virginia. From the impulse of anineon- 
siderate excitement, various schemes of emancipa- 
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sustained by the foremost men in the State. Mr. 
Goope, on the contrary, was not at all affected by 
the frenzy ofthe moment. Then he displayed the 
highest and the rarest quality of the statesman, in 
rising above the stormy atmosphere of popular | 
clamor into the serene region of unimpuassioncd | 
reflection. If not alone, certainly with incom- 
parable spirit, he o 
of pubhe opinion. The enterprise was hazard- | 
ous; the victory complete. There was a moment- 
ary pause in the swell of anti-slavery agitation; į 
and then the reaction set in with a violence pro- 
portionate to the previous rush in the opposite 
direction. Mr. Goope moved to discharge the | 
committee from further consideration of the sub- | 
ject, and carried his point in a specch of surpass- | 
Ing power. 

Afterward, by common consent, the extrava- 
gances of a popular panic were covered with the 
vail of oblivion, But the effect of that interesting 
episode in the history of Virginia was not so eva- 
nescent and inconsequential. For the first time, 
citizens of a slaveholding community were driven, | 
by the apparent insecurity of the system, to ex- 
plore its foundations; and with a resultforwhich | 
very few persons were prepared. In contraven- | 
tion of traditional ideas, it was discovered and 
demonstrated that negro slavery, instead of being 
an accidental evil, which men tolerate merely for 
want of a practicable remedy, is an institution | 


. 


pposed himself to the current |; 


Soldiers have been immortalized by a decisive 
charge in the crisis of battle; but rarely, indeed, 
has a statesman the felicity of determining the 
issue of those civic struggles on which is sus- 
pended the history of governments and nations, 

In 1833, Mr. Goope being warmly interested 


| in the controversy between the Federal Govern- 


ment and South Carolina, declared himself a can- 
didate for Congress, as the champion of State 
rights; but he went down before the irresistible 
might of Andrew Jackson’s popularity. He re- 
mained-in private life until 1838, when he was 
again returned a member of the Virginia Legis- 
lature. During the session he distinguished him- 
self by a zealous advocacy of the independent 
Treasury system. In 1841, he was chosen a Rep- 
resentative in Congress. After serving a single 
term, he declined reélection; and went back into 
the State Legislature. For several sessions he prc- 
sided over the House of Delegates; and such were 
his ability and impartiality as Speaker, that no 
appeal was ever taken from his decisions. In 
1850, he was an active and influential member of 


' the convention which devised the existing consti- 


tution of Virginia. f : 
Subsequently, as chairman of the committee on 
finance in the Legislature which initiated the 


i operation of the new government, he adjusted 
| the scheme of taxation to the altered condition of 
In 1829, he presented the argument against the |) 


affairs, on principles which have since undergone 
but little modification. 

In 1853, he was chosen a member of this body, 
and was retlected successively in 1855, 1857, and 
1859. Of his services here I need not speak; 
since, for those who are not familiar with his 


i; course by official association, the reports of the 


proceedings and debates of the House furnish all 
requisite information. In justice, however, to the 
reputationof my distinguished predecessor, I must 
be permitted to say, that his energies, physical 
and intellectual, had been so grievously impaired 


‘ by the ravages of disease, that no adequate con- 


ception of his efficiency is afforded by his more 
recent service in Congress. His health, ever 
fluctuating with the changes of a delicate consti- 
tution, sustained an irreparable shock in 1850; and 
from that period he was incapable of any exertion 
commensurate with the original vigor of his fac- 
ulties. The nature of his malady,some time since 
suspected by his friends, was unequivocally de- 
veloped during his last term of service in this 
body, insomuch as to impart a touch of pathos to 
the parting of the associates who bade him fare- 
well, on the adjournment, in the spring of 1859. 
If the fire of the flashing cye was yet unquenched, 
and though the erect form was still sustained by 
a spirit which no physical infirmity could subdue, 
the pale brow, the emaciaté flesh, and the almost 
inaudible tones of a voice that once rang with the 
energy of triumphant declamation, gaye solema 
premonition of the approaching catastrophe. 
Never did man confront death with greater in 

trepidity; for he was supported by that which 
“doth mate and master the fear of death.” 1 
was much with him after his failing powers in- 
voked the ministration of friends; and was so 
favored with the opportunity of witnessing an in- 
comparable exhibition of moral sublimity. How 
was my conception of the grandeur of human 
nature—I sheuld rather say the infallible strength 
and solace of the Christian’s faith—eclevated b 
the spectacle of that frail man’s fortitude; no 
peevish ebullition of impatience, but a sweet se- 
renity of temper in the acutestagony of suffering; 
no plaintive importunity of solicitation, but a 
quiet repose on the resources of his own indom- 
itable will; no irreverent outery, against fortune, 
but a graceful and devout submission to the ehas- 
tisement of Providence.. In the last hour he 
seemed to be radiant and exultant with the Hight 
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which his soul aspired with ecstatic anticipation. 
After disposing the interests of earth with an 
anxious solicitude for the welfare of his children— 
the fairest and gentlest of whom were present to 
soothe the anguish of the final struggle by-all the 
tender caresses of a woman’s love—he gave up 
his spirit in a rapture of grateful praise to the 
Redeémer. Thus to “see how a Christian could 
dic,” was full consolation for all the pangs of 
afflicted friendship. 

Mr. Goope’s intellect was remarkable rather 
for the just proportion of its powers, than by the 
strong development of any particular faculty. If 
he was not conspicuously superior, he was cer- 
tainly not deficient, in any mental endowment. 
Perhaps he was most largely gifted in a clear and 
comprehensive understanding, so that whatever 

shis intellectual resources, they were always mar- 
shaled and employed with the happiest possible 
effect. ¢ 

From an early familiarity with the classic 
authors of antiquity, he acquired at once a taste 
for literature and an exquisite susceptibility in the 
appreciation of its beauties. His reading was re- 
spectable in any sehse; by comparison with the 
average attainments of politicians, he was a per- 
son of large and liberal culture. 

As an orator, he was graceful and persuasive, 
rather than ardent and energetic; but his speeches 
were always instructive from accuracy of judg- 
ment and fullness of information. 

In the discharge of his official responsibilities 
he was governed by a sense of right and the ob- 
ligations of public duty. 

It is, however, in respect of personal character 
that Mr. Goope merits most of admiration. By 
birth, by education, by native instinct, and by the 
companionship of the choicest spirits, he was a 
gentleman; delicately respectful of another’s rights 
and feelings, fearlessly resolute in vindicating his 
own dignity and honor. Albeit of the most cour- 
teous bearing and the least aggressive temper, it 
happened, during a lifetime of active competition 
for the prizes of political ambition, that he was 
occasionally involved in personal controversies; 
and in such situations it was difficult to determine 
whether he exhibited greater readiness to repair 
an adversary’s injury or to incur, hazard in the 
redress of his own grievances. His amiable and 
engaging presence rendered him a favorite.in gen- 
eral society. The truth, courage, loyalty, and 
love, which were the essential virtues of his char- 
acter, attached his friends by the indissoluble ties 
of affection and fidelity. These moral excellences, 
Mr. Speaker, apart from the adventitiaus claims of 
his position, entitle the memory of Wiuram O. 
Gooner to some signal mark of our admiration. 
Accordingly, sir, I submit the following resolu- 
trons: 

Resolved, That the House has learned, with feelings of 
deep regret, of the death of Hon. Winrtam O. Goons, a 
member elect of the House of Representatives trom the 
State of Virginia. + 

Resolved, That, as a testimony af respect to the memory 
of the decsased, the members und officers of this House 
will wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That the proceedings in relation to the death 


of Witttam O. Goope be communicated to the family of 
the deccased by the Clerk. 


Resolved, That, as a further mark of respect to the mem- | 


ory of the deceased, this House do now adjourn. 


Mr. MILES. I rise to second the resolutions 
of my friend from Virginia. The formalannounce- 
ment of the death of a member of Congress, the 
customary culogy and resolutions, the usual ex- 
travagant laudations of personal friends testifying 
to the possession by the lamented deceased of all 
the noblest qualities of human nature in their high- 
est development, are matters with which, unhap- 
pily, we are too familiar. The exaggerated praise 
whichis so commonly bestowed upon the memory 
of the dead is not, however, unnatural. Itis a be- 
nignant precept which teaches us to say “de mor- 
tuis nil nisi bonum.” The grave should properly 
cover all hatred and heart-burnings and jealousics 
which might warp the judgment, and lead to ca- 
jumniation or detraction. But we pervert the true 
lesson which the calm review ofany human life will 
always furnish when we attempt to portray it in 
exaggerated colors, and hold up an unreal creation 


as a model for admiration in the present, and ap- | 


plause and imitation in the future. We should 
remember “how much of enthusiasm often lies in 
the language of reserve.” True greatness, true 
goodness, true worth need not to be tricked out in 


the meritricious adornments of adulation and fiat- 
tery. Their moral beauty, like physical beauty, 
is *¢ when unadorned adorned the most.” Assim- 
plicity is an inseparable attribute of the highest 
intcllectual or moral natures, so should it be of 
their descriptive analyses, or even professed eulo- 
gies. These reflections have occurred to me in 
the very outset of the remarks which it is my mel- 
ancholy, but grateful privilege, to offer on this oc- 
casion; and I desire to give utterance to them in 
the outset, because, impressed by them as I am, 
I cannot follow in the beaten track of hackneyed 
and inflated panegyric. 

Mr. Goope was not one of those rare geniuses 
which appear only at distant intervals in the his- 
tory ofa country, and before whose transcendent 
power the people bow with instinctive and invol- 
untary homage. Nor was he one of those great 
<< moral reformers,” who, far in advance of their 
day and generation, propound truths which an 
unbelicting world is not worthy to hear, which 
it cannot understand, and is unwilling to aecept. 
His noble and generous spirit, were he still with 
us, would recoil from the expression of such an 
estimate; one which his manly sense would fecl 
was only redeemed from the appearance of irony 
by being uttered by the partial lips of friendship, 
No, sir, we advance no such pretensions for the 
memory of our loved and iamented friend. But, 
we do claim for him, that he was a man noble and 
wise; of fine intellect; of scholarly culture and 
training; who assiduously improved the talent 
which Ged had intrusted to him; who was con- 
scientious and zealous in the discharge of all the 
duties of life—public and private; a brave, pure, 


| high-minded man, and in every relation, whether 


tahis fellow men, his country, or his Maker, a 
true hearted, loyal, and Christian gentleman! In 
the language of the greatest living poet of England, 


| in his tribute to his deceased friend, we can say: 


* And thus he bore, without abuse, 
The grand old name of gentleman 5 
Defamed by every charlatan, | 

And soiled with all ignoble use.” 

’ And yet, Mr.Speaker, must I confess it? I utter 
this with some misgiving. It seems to be con- 
sidered somewhat dangerous to speak of a public 
man (save in parliamentary parlance on the floor 
of this House) as “a gentleman,” if we desire to 
commend him thereby. It is supposed not to 
advance him in the estimation ofthe masses. It 
is thought rather to excite their jealousy and sus- 
picion. Now I do not believe that this is so.~ It 
surely ought not to be. While it is natural and 
praiseworthy that the rudest and most illiterate 
laborer, who earns his daily bread by the daily 
toil of his hands, should take pride in seeing one 
of his own class rise to position and distinction— 
in reflecting that in this country political power 
and office are attainable by all; yet it seems to 
me that there is a growing disposition to flatter 
him into the idea that he has individually a more 


| special claim to such power and office, and is bet- 


ter fitted to wield the one and to fill the other, than 
those of his fellow-citizens who may possess 
superior advantages of education, training, and 
social position. The theory of our republican form 
of government is that all citizens are equal. Let 
us not, then, in our admiration of, and sympathy 
with, the so-called ‘‘ self-made man,” run into the 
error of supposing or implying that the man who 
has enjoyed peculiar advantages of training, edu- 
cation, and culture is less fitted on that account to 
fill offices of public trust and confidence. The 
State is entitled to the best talent of all her sons | 
for her protection and guidance at all times. There 
should be no privileged class from whose ranks 
her rulers and legislators must always he selected. 
Why should not men who have a stake in the 
country, whoareabove the low temptation, atleast, 
of gain, whose minds have beenenriched by study, | 
or trained by the exercise of a liberal profession, 
have an equal chance in the political arena with 
any other class of the community? Does not the 
history of the country, from the trying days ofthe 
Revolution down to the present, show that such | 
men have marched in the path of duty and of 
danger with as firm and unfaltering a tread as those 
from any other walk of life? Why this attempt 
to array class against class by arousing the morbid 
spirit of social jealousy? And yet, so sensitive is 


this spirit that I fear me, sir, m eee remarks 
will be misrepresented. This I should regret. 
think there is no man living whe would adriaire | 


1 || 


more than I would the noble spectacle presented 
by some poor, unfriended, humble son of toil, 
t Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, E 
„And grasps the skirts of happy chànce, 


And breasts the blows of circumstance, 
And grappies with his evil star; 


Who makes by force his merit known, 
And lives to clutch the golden keys 
To mold a mighty State’s decrées, 

And shape the whisper of the throne; 


$ 

And, moving up from high to higher, 
Becomes on fortune’s crowning slope 
The pillar of a people’s hope, 

The center of a werld’s desire.*? 


| _ There is something morally sublime in such a 
| Sight, and every generous instinct of the human 
| heart swells the full current of sympathy and ad- 
| miration. But let the calm sense of justice allow 
| some meed of praise to the man born to affluence 
| and high social consideration, with every means 
| of luxury at command, with every temptation 
to ease and idleness, who yet, from a patriotic 
| sense of duty, or even from the less elevated, but 
i not ignoble, desire for honorable distinction, de- 
votes himself laboriously to public affairs; studies 
to promote the best interests and the happiness of. 
his countrymen; buckles on his mental armour in 
defense of their rights, when assailed in the Halls 
| of legislation, with the same alacrity with which 
he would fly to arms to protect their fire-sides; 
holds up between his people and their focs the 
broad shield of the Constitution of his country; 
and with the sword of truth smites at those who 
are hacking and striving to pierce that shield, until 
he falls as a true knight would wish. to fall, and 
dies as a true knight would wish to die, ** with 
harness on his back.” Surely such a man as-this, 
such a life and such a death as this, are deserving 
of admiration and worthy of imitation Such a 
man was WirLiam O. Goong; such was his life 
and such his death. 

It would not be appropriate, Mr. Speaker, for 
me to give any sketch of this lamented gentléman’s 
political carcer. That was a duty which naturally 
devolved upon his distinguished successor, and 
admirably and ably and faithfully and truly has 
he discharged it. Mine has been merely the mel- 
ancholy privilege of mingling my-prief with that 
of the Sikte of Virginia, at the loss of so true and 
devoted a son. But, sir, I may be permitted to 
bear testimony to some of the noble qualities 
which marked his individual character, and which 
made it so spotless and so lovable. 

Never did I meet with a man in whom the love 
of truth was stronger. Jt was a genuine pas- 
sion. Not only was he incapable of any sort of 
deception himself—instinctively incapable, if I 
may say so—but nothing could exceed his scorn 
and contempt for those who in the slightest man- 
ner practiced it. This transparent truthfulness of 
nature was enhanced by his earnestness and bra- 
very. Lying is the temporary make-shift of the 
trifler, or the refuge of the coward. No braver or 
morc heroic heart ever beat than his. Courage and 
truth go ever hand in‘hand. No possible consid- 
eration of danger; no unwillingness to take re- 
sponsibility; no arguments of party expediency, 
could ever shake the settled purpose of his soul, 
or deflect him from the path of duty. 

And in this noble exaltation of mind, he was 
sustained not only by his nice and exquisite sense 
of honor, but by that strength ‘‘ which cometh 
from above.” He was, as Í have said, a Chris- 
tian gentleman, and he strove to make his daily 
walk and*conversation conférm with the precepts 
i of his divine Master. His religion, however, was 
cheerful and did not make him either ascetic or 
sanctimonious. He was a member of the Episco- 
pal church—as his fathers had been before him— 
and, for many years before his death, regularly 
received the sacrament whenever the church cele- 
brated “the order for the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper or Holy Communion.”’ In society 
he was genial and frank, and his manners were 
marked by that happy mixture of ease and dignity 
so characteristic of the old regime under which he 
was nurtured. He was a thoroughly well-bred 
man, and, therefore, scrupulously observant of 
the rights and privileges and comfort of others. 

I cannot forbear, in this connection, from men- 
tioning a little incident which occurred during his 
| last winter in Washington. He was ill and suf- 
fering, feebly struggling with the fatal disease 
which was destined so soon to elaim him as its 
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victim.. His rodm at the hotel where he was 
staying adjoined the apartments which a friend of 
mine oceupied with his wife and family. When, 
after some night of unusual pain and restlessness, 
during which he had. been deprived of all sleep 
by his distressing cough, they would inquire after 
his condition, he never failed to express “his 


regret at having, as he feared, disturbed and an- į 


noyed them.’ ~ His life throughout was marked 
with kindness and consideration for others. 

He was a warm and constant friend, and I shall 
never forget the truthful and feeling tribute, full of 
manly sensibility, which I heard him deliver at 
the commencement of my first Congress, to the 
memory of his loved and esteemed friend, Senator 
Butler, of my own State. Little did [ imagine at 
that time that I would so soon perform the same 
actof sad and mournful homage to his own mem- 


ory. 

Mir. Goope possessed a clear and vigorous in- 
tellect, which he had assiduously improved by 
study and a liberal course of reading. He had 
the logical faculty in a high degree; and no man 
reasoned more closely from his premises to his 
conclusion. He was indefatigable in labor, and 

480 conscientious in the discharge of his duty that 
he could not rest until he had completed anything 
he undertook. Those of us who were with him 
in the last Congress can well remember how faith- 
fully he discharged the onerous duties which were 
constantly devolved upon him as chairman of the 
Committee for the District of Columbia. And 
this, too, ata time when his wasted frame—too 

« clearly proclaiming his approaching dissolution— 
seemed incapable of enduring the slightest phys- 
ical or mental exertion. Whatever his hand found 
to do, he did it with all his might. His great 
strength of will and ever-abiding sense of duty 
alone sustained him during his last months in 
Congress. He was aman of admirable method in 
the discharge of his business; calm and collected 
always; doing one thing at a time; perfecting it 
to his ‘best ability, and then laying it aside to take 
up immediately something else. In this way he 
accomplished, without confusion or display, an 
amount of work which, in the condition of his 
health, was truly surprising. 

But, sir, it was not so much the cultivated mind, 
the courteous mamners, the refined tastes, the par- 
liamentary ability, or even the thoroughly-sound 
political opinions, according to my convictions, 
of my departed friend which excited my admira- 
tion and commanded my respect, as the entire 
purity and probity of his character, There was 
a moral clevation about it which I have never seen 
surpassed. Italways seemed to me as if it were 
impossible for him to do or say anything mean or 
false, to be influenced by any selfish or interested 
motive in the discharge of his duty, orto be gov- 
erned by any other consideration than his earnest 
love for the Trur andthe Rieur. And this was 
the impression which he uniformly made on all 
with whom he was thrown in contact. Can any 
nobler tribute be paid to his memory than this? 
But it is not the sole purpose of occasions like 
the present to do honor to the dead, and to gratify 
the affectionate pride of surviving friends. We 
speak to the living—we speak for the living like- 
wise. We hold up examples for their commend- 
ation, in the hope that they will incite to their 
imitation. And, oh, what a glorious career might 
political life become if such men as Goope abound- 
ed more among our pee men—what a glorious 
career might there be for the country! But no 
true life is ever lived wholly in vain. «I will in- 
dulge the hope that the example of the one which 
has just so honorably terminated may have some 
effect in rousing up the quiet, retired, and educated 
classes, who are withdrawing more and more 
from public affairs, and induce them, at least, to 
reflect whether, as good citizens, they ought, in 
the enjoyment of selfish case, to refuse their help 
in shaping the destinies of their country—whether 


they have the right to shift the burden from their | 


own shoulders upon those of (alas! too frequent- 
ly) the ignorant, the incompetent, the designing, 
and the corrupt. 
The noble example of Wiutiam O. Goope will 
not easily be forgotten. The memory of his use- 
ful and beautiful life will not soon pass away. 
The great State which he served so long and so. 
well has never been ungrateful to her sons. ‘The 
mother of statesmen,” she knows not only how 
to nurture and to rear, but how to reward them 


living, and honorgthem dead. Her confidence is 
not lightly given or withdrawn; and thus it is that 
her public servants, as in the case of our deceased 


| essential to any successful participauon in public 
| affairs. From his earhest manhood, Mr. Goopr 


or in the Federal Congress, aud throughout that 
to his honesty asa politician, or his integrity an 


trust never abused! of unshaken confidence never 
impaired by envy or detraction! And shall we let 
it pass without taking home to our hearts the les- 
son which it teaches? Shall we not hold it up to 
the eyes of the rising generation who in course of 
time must take their places in the halls of Jegisla- 
tion? It is a lesson plain to read, easy to remem- 
ber—but requiring a brave and truthful spirit, like 
his who has left us, to practice without faltering. 
It lies in one word—“ Dury.” That was-the in- 
scription on the banner under which our friend 
fought a life-long fight, and he fell with its folds 
wrapped closely around him. Duty, with him, 
was always the first and the last consideration. 


It was his pole star—his heavenly beacon—by 
which he calmly steered his course, no matter 
how dark the night or tempestuous the sea. And 
he has safely finished the voyage of life, and en- 
tered the port of immortality. There the shining 
waters flow placidly; po dangers threaten and no 
stormsarise. Peace to his ashes! Ionor toshis 
memory! For ourselves, this teaching which his 
whole life affords— 
: “í Powers depart, 

Possessions vanish, and opijions change ; 
And passion holds a fluctuating seat; 
But ’midst the storm of circumstance unshaken, 
And subject neither to eclipse nor wane, 
Duty exists—immutably survives.” 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. The act which we 
perform to-day in memory of the deceased Rep- 
resentative from Virginia, is an ancient and be- 
fitting observance. Yt does honor to the dead; it 
reminds us of our own mortality. No more im- 

ressive scene is ever witnessed in this Chamber. 


kd 


hushed for a moment, and even stLENCE, that rare 
visitant here, extends her tranquilizing wings for 
a little while over us. In this spirit let us approach 
this last solemn office of fellowship, and with the 
sobered earnestness which becomes these sad cere- 
monies and the chastened moderation due to his- 
toric truth, let us discharge it. Exaggerated eulo- 
gy, however pardonable in too partial friendship, 
has long since been exhausted upon these occa- 
sions, and we but too often repeat the folly of the 
barbarians, who, worshiping a fly, offered up an 
| ox In sacrifice. Honoring the dead, let us who 
yet live learn at the same time to be wiser, and to 
do better for the rest of our lives, from this study 
of his character and example. 

My acquaintance with the deceased member 
from Virginia was but limited. “I knew him per- 
sonally as a Representative in the Thirty-Fifth 
Congress; but I had from boyhood known him 
by name as one among the most eminent of the 
public men of the Ancient Dominion. His life 
and public services I do not propose to rehearse. 
The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Mikes] 
has anticipated me in saying thatthey have already 
been exhibited in fitting terms by the cloquent gen- 
tleman [Mr. Pryor] who succeeds to his place. 


one of those great historic characters who mark 
the eras in a nation’s annals, yet he unquestion- 

ably possessed more than one of those high and 
| rare qualiucs without which no man and no states- 
i man can be truly great. Born in Virginia, and 
į soon after the Revolution, reared in ‘the honest- 
est and most virgin times” of: the Republic, and 
among the great and good men of an age anda 
State full of great men and patriots, certainly 
without these qualities he could not have com- 
manded the confidence of the people for nearly 
forty years, in so many and such distinguished 
public stations. 

_ Wuriam O. Goope was an honest man in pub- 
lic and in private life. Sincere in his convictions, 
carnest in his purposes, he meant always to be 
andtodoright. He was neither a demagogue nor 
a mere partisan. While he had wisdom enough 
and consistency enough to respect party habi- 


was in public life, in the Legislature of his State i 


Everything else was subservient and secondary. | 


Envy holds her breath; partisan bitterness is | 


Although I may not say that Mr. Goops was. 


long career was without reproach or suspicion as 1) 


dil 


honor asa man! O, rare instance of unlimited | 


i 
} 
i 


tudes, he obeyed nôt blindly the behests of party. 
He scorned that vulgar and polluting partisan 
school of ethics which would lay down one rule 


friend, have the long training and experience so | of conduct for private, and another for pubhe, 


life, and which proclaims in execrable cant that 
‘all is fair in politics.” Far higher and nobler 
were the political philosophy and morals which 
he had learned and which he practiced. He rec- 
ognized in theory and in action that great modern 
fact so slowly acknowledged and so continually 
ignored, that there is a code of ethics in political 
life, as well defined, as firmly settled, as pure and 
elevated, and as obligatory upon the citizen and 
upon the public man alike, as the sublime doc- 
trines of Socrates and of Cicero, or the holier and 


|! sublimer precepts still of the Sermon upon the 


Mount. 

But Mr. Goope was something more than hon- 
est: he was sust. Many an honest man is yet 
unjust; and justice in public life and in the private 
political relation is rarerthan honesty. Honesty 
springs from the heart, and is, in some degree, an 
impulse: justice belongs to the head, and is a fixed 
principle of conduct. It renders to every man his 
due. Honest himself, he was just enough to con- 
cede honesty of purpose and rectitude in action 
to other men and parties with which he was in 
antagonism. He acted continually, too, under a 
sense of duty, and he acted, therefore, always 
well. A German writer has said, delicately, that 
there are two things supremely beautiful in this 
world :—the starry sky above our heads and the 
sense of duty in our hearts. This sense of duty 
seemed ever present in his heart to whom we pay 
now these honors. And he had, also, that firm- 
ness of purpose without which every virtue loses 
more than half its worth. Thus he united in him- 
self the justus et tenax which filled the measure of 
poetic eulogy, even in the declining age of the 


! Roman commonwealth. And to all this I may 
add that though not of brilliant genius, he was 
| yet a wise, prudent and sagacious public man. 


Mr. Goode was also a pure man—pure in pri- 
vate morals and in public morals; pure in spirit 
and pure in speech. He was a quict man, too, 
and did the business of this House quietly. He 
was a pious man, in the ancient and nobler sense 
of the word—pious in his relations to the Supreme 
Being, to his family, to his friends, his country, 
and the wortd at large. Moreover he was a man 
of honor, and a gentleman in his manners and in 
his instincts. Withoutall these duly blended and 
combined into one, no man, however emigent his 
abilities, can be a truly great statesman. The 
ancient rhetoricians had a maxim that no one 
could be an orator except he were a good man, 
Far more strictly ought this rule to be applied to 
him who would mold the manners, habits, opin- 
ions, and the laws, and control the destinies of a 
whole people. 

Combining thus within himself these several 


: excellencies, in a degree which I have not exag- 


gerated, of WittiameO. Goope it may be jusdy 
said: In him was virtus Scipiade et mitis sapientia 
Leli—the virtue of the Scipios and the mild wis- 
dom of Lælius. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to; 
and thereupon (atten minutes before two o’clock, 
p.m.) the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Turspay, February 21, 1860. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Gurury. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
REVISION OF JOINT RULES. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. 
Bricut, Mr. Pearce, and Mr. Foor, the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate, to join the com- 
mittee of the Housc of Representatives, appointed 
to reyisc the joint rules of the two Houses. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the 
Senate a report of the Secretary of War, wom- 
municating, in obedience to law, a statement of 
the expenses of the national armorics, and the 
arms and appendages made thereat, daring the 
year ending 30th June, 1859; which was ordered 
to be on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a report of the 
Seeretary of War, communicating, in obedience 
to law, a statement of the contingent eXpenses 
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of the military establishment for the year 1859! 
which was ordered to lie on the table; and a 
motion by Mr. Davis to prim the report, was 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. ~ 


Mr. GREEN presented the petition of George 
P. fhrie, praying compensation for services on 
the boundary survey between the United States 
and Mexico, and an allowance for transportation 
from said survey to his home; which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and Militia. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE presented a memorial of the 
Legislature of Wisconsin in relation to the affairs 
of the Menomonee Indians within the limits of 
that State; which was referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MALLORY presented the memorial of 
John Brannan, an employé in the Department of 
State, praying compensation for extra services; 
which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. WADE presented two memorials of citi- 
zens of Scioto and Lawrence counties, in the State 
of Ohio, praying such a modification of the rev- 
enue laws as will afford protection to those en- 
gaged in the manufacture of iron; which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr, DAVIS presented the memorial of James 
L. Williams, of the second regiment of Kentucky 
volunteers, who was wolinded at the battle of 
Buena Vista, Mexico, praying an increase of his 
pension; which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. æ 

Mr. POWELL presented the memorial of 
Thomas P. Dudley, praying to be allowed an in- 
crease of pension; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. BIGLER presented the memorial of Jane 
B. Evans, widow and executrix of Cadwallader 
Evans, deceased, praying for the renewal of a 
patent granted to ae late husband; whichgwas 
referred to the Committee on Patents and the 
Patent Office. > ° > ë ji 


Mr. WILKINSON presented a joint resolution |; 
of the Legislature of Minnesota in favor of an i! 
inereasc of mail service on certain mail routes in 
that State; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. ; 

. He also presented a memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of Minnesota, praying the establishment of 
a mail route from La Crosse, in the State of Wis- | 
consin, to Shelbyville, in the State of Minnesota, 
by way of Brownsville, Sheldon, Dedham, Pres- 
ton, Carimona, Forestville, Spring Valley, Grand 
Meadow, Mower City, Lansing, Frankfort, Aus- 
tin, Sumner, Albert Lea, Freeborn, Walnut 
Lake, and Winnebago City; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. POWELL, it was 

Ordered, That the petition of Mary J. Maltby, widow of 
James West, praying to be allowed a pension, with the | 
adverse report thereon, be recommittéd to the Committee 
on Pensions. 


On motion of Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, it 
was | 

Ordered, That the memorial of William Vance & Broth- | 
ers, for reimbursement ef expenses incurred in iurmish- | 
ing outfits to certain volunteers for the Mexican war, who | 
were marched to the place of rendezvous, but were not 
finally mustered into the service of the United States, now 
on the files ef the Senate, be referred to the Committee on | 
Military Affairs and Militia. 

On motion of Mr. HAMMOND, it was 

Ordered, That the papers in the case ef Wiiliam Haz- 
zard Wigg, received from the Court of Claims on the 20th | 
instant, be referred to the Committee on Revolutionary 
Claims. 

On motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, it was 

Ordered, That the papers relating to the claim of B. E. | 
Edwards to certain land in New Mexico, on the files of the | 
Senate, be referred to the Committee on Private Land ! 
Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. JOLINSON, of Arkansas, from the Com- 
mittec on Public Lands, to whom were referred 
two petitions of citizens of Michigan, praying that 
the heirs of the militia killed in the Indian wars, 
or in that of 1812, may be placed on the same 
footing in regard to bounty lend as the heirs of | 
these who served in the war against Mexico, 
asked to be discharged from tneir further consid- 
eration; which was agreed to. 

Mr HEMPHILL. The Committee on Claims, 
to whom was referred the petition of William L. 


, to whom was referred 


S. Dearing, praying remuneration for expenses 
incurred in raising a company of volunteers for 
service in Florida, have instructed me te make 


an adverse report. I hope it will be acted on at | 


once. 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Did the Chair 
understand the Senator to ask that the report be 
printed ? 

Mr. IVERSON. The Senator desires the judg- 
ment of the Senate on the report. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. 
read, and agreed to. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I must object. It may lead 
to discussion. Let the report take the usual course 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. MALLORY. I suggest to my friend from 
Georgia that we have some day set apart for the 
consideration of adverse reports. We are not 
prepared to consider adverse reports now. Other- 
wise we may consider half a dozen, and the rest 
will go by. : 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Let the report be printed. 

The report was ordered to be printed. 7 

Mr. WILKINSON, from the Committee on 
Claims, to whom was referred the petition of the 
legal representatives of George Mayo, deceased, 
praying compensation for his services as a clerk 
in the Post Office Department, submitted an ad- 
verse report; which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FOOT, from the Committee on Claims, to 
whom was referred the memorial of Joshua Shaw, 


„asked to be discharged from its further consider- 


ation, and that it be referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairsand the Militia; which wasagreed 
to. 

Mr. TEN EYCK, from the Committee on Rev- 
olutionary Claims, to whom was referred the pe- 
tition of W. A. Cameron, legal representative of 
James Bell, submitted a report, accompanied by 


| a bill (S. No..195) for the relicf of the legal rep- 
_resentatives of James Bell, deceased. The bill 
| was read and passed to a second reading; and the 
' report was ordered to be printed. 


Mr. BRAGG, from the Committee on Claims, 
he petition of John H. 
Wickizer, praying additional compensation for 
taking the census of the counties of Monterey and 


| Santa Cruz, in California, submitted an adverse 


report; which was ordered to be printed. 
e also, from the same committee, to*°whom 


| was referred the petition of Charles M. Perry, 


praying compensation for services in the office of 
the Treasurer of the United States, submitted an 
adverse report; which was ordereg to be printed. 

Mr. DURKEE, from the Committee on Revo- 


| Jutionary Claims, to whom was referred the peti- 


tion of the legal representatives of Charles Porter- 
field, deceased, praying bounty land, commutation 
pay, and the reimbursement of advances made for 
the public service, submitted a report, accompa- 
nied by a bill (S. No. 196) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Charles Porterfield, dc- 
ceased. The bill was read, and passed to a sec- 
ond reading; and the report was ordered to be 


printed. 
MARKET-IIOUSE IN WASHINGTON. 


Mr. BROWN. Iam instructed by the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, to whom was 
referred a joint resolution of the City Councils of 
Washington, to report a bill, and I am further in- 
structed, as it is very much needed, to ask for its 
present consideration and passage. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. No. 192) 
authorizing the corporation of Washington city to 
makea loan and issue stock for $200,000, for build- 
ing a market-house, was read twice by its title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Tt requires 
unanimous consent to consider the bill to-day. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I think that bill had better 
be printed. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If objection 
be made, it must lic over under the rule. . 

Mr. BROWN. It is very important that it 
should be passed at once. It does not involve us 
in the expenditure of a sixpence, one way or the 
other, or entail on thisGovernmentany respons- 
ibility. he necessity fer it is this: the city au- 
thoritics have issued proposals for building the 


i; market-house, to be returned, I think, on the 15th 


of March, and they want to get the bill passed by 
that time, with the hope that, havingan a 


be for a less sum than they would otherwise be. 


Task that the report be 


nrance į 
that they are going to do the work, the bids will |; 


Mr, FESSENDEN. -Let us hear it read. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. . The bill will 
|! be read for information. 

The Secretary read the bill, which authorizes 
the Mayor, Board of Aldermen, and Board: of 
Common Council of the city of Washington, any 
provision of the act of incorporation of the city 
to the contrary notwithstanding, to contract fora 
loan and issue stock tothe extent of $200,090, on 
the faith of the corporation, for the sole purpose 
of paying for the erection of a market-house on 
the site of the present building, which stockis to 
bear interest at not more than six: per cent: per 
annum, and to be redeemed at the pleasure of the 
corporation within the space of fifteen years from 
the date of its issue, the interest to be paid quar- 
terly; but the entire revenue of the building, after 
paying contingent expenses and interest on the 
stock, isto be appropriated to the payment of the 
stock issued in accordance with the provisions of 
this act. It is also provided that not more than 
$220,000 shall be expended in building the market- 
house; nor shall any contract be entered into which 
shall involve a larger expenditure for its comple- 
tion. * f 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does thè Sen- 
ator from Maine withdaw his objection? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The bill is 
before the Senate ag in Committee of the Whole, 
and open to amendment. 

Mr. HALE. I wish the chairman of the Com- 
| mittee on the District of Columbia to tell us What 
is the provision in the charter of the city of Wash- 
ington which this bill seems to contravene. 

Mr. BROWN. There isa provision in the char- 
ter which forbids the corporate authorities here 
from borrowing money or issuing bonds. 

‚Mr. CRITTENDEN. Whatis the debtof the 
city ? 

Mr. BROWN. Ido not know what it is. The 
statistics show that the rents from? the building, 
when it is up, will more than pay the interest on 
the bonds. ‘The market-house will be a self-sus- 
į taining institution. 

‘| The bill was reported to the Senate. without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
i| reading, was read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HAUN,-in pursuance of previous notice, 
asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill (S, 
No. 193) to authorize and direct the payment of 
certain moneys into the treasury of the State ef 
California, which were collected in the ports of 
said State as a revenue upon imports, since the 
ratification of the treaty between the United States 
| and the Republic of Mexico, and prior to the ad- 
i mission of said State into the Union; which was 
| read twice by its title. 

Mr. HAUN. I move that the bill be referred 
i! to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr.GWIN,. IJask my colleague to letit go on 
the Calendar. It was before the Committee on 
Finance at the last Congress, and reported back. 
It is. well understood. l 

Mr. PUGII asked, and by unanimous consent 
| obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 197) in 
relation to the assignees of bounty land warrants; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. ; 

Mr. IVERSON asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtaincd, leave to introduce a joint resolution 
i (S. No. 14) to repay the State of Georgia the 
moneys advanced by that State for the defense of 
the frontiers against the Indians, and not hereto- 
| fore repaid; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
| Militia. 
$ NOTICES OF BILLS. 

Mr. HAUN gave notice of his intention to ask 
| leave to introduce a bill to raise a commission for 
| the purpose of ascertaining and reporting to Con- 
gress upon all the claims against the Government 
in California, known as “ military claims,” or 
those which arose out of the supply to the Army 
and Navy of stock, provisions, stores, and muni- 
| tions of war, in the conquest of California. 

| . Healso gave notice of his intention to ask leave 
; to introduce a bill for the purpose of causing the 
eastern boundary of the State of California to be 
surveyed and established. 

Ile also gave notice of his intention to ask leave 
to introduce a bill to appoint an agent by the 


l 
ji 
li 
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President, to take charge of the New Almaden 
quicksilver mine in California; for the purpose of | 
working the same, and depositing the proceeds 

thereof in the Treasury of the United States, sub- | 
ject to the decision of the case by the Supreme | 
Court, it being now in litigation, and enjoined 

from working. ` a | 


ADMISSION OF KANSAS. 


Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, I give notice 
that I shall ask leave of the Senate, hereafter, to 
introduce a bill for the admission of the State of 
Kansas into the’ Union. 

‘With the consent of the Senate, I now ask leave 
to introduce the bill. , 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
hears no objection. ; 

The bill (S. No. 194) for the admission of Kan- 
sas into the Union, was read the first time by its | 
title, and ordered to a second reading. ne 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The bill will 
be read the second time, if there be no objection. | 

Mr. SEWARD. I do not ask for the second | 
reading of fhe bill now. I shall ask iton a future 
day for the purpose of reference, and on that day 
I desire to address the Senate on the subject. I 
find that the time of the Senate is engaged for this 
week by special orders, and I therefore will ask, 
if it be not otherwise than convenient to the Sen- 
ate, that they will allow me to call for the second 
reading of the bill on Monday next, at half past 
one o’clock. 

Mr. GWIN. Monday is a very busy day. 
Will the Senator say Tuesday next? 

Mr. SEWARD. ` Tuesday, with great pleas- 

ure, or any other day. 
-.Mr. MASON. In connection with what thee 
Senator from New York has suggested, 1 will 
say that I shall ask the Senate: to-day to go into 
executive session at its convenience, and in exec- 
utive session [ shall then ask the Senate to con- 
tinue from day to day in executive session upon 
the publici‘business.. I give notice that on Mon- 
day next I shall ask the Senate to go into execu- 
tive session at an carly hour, and to continue in 
session until the public business demanding it 
shall be through with. 


Mr. SEWARD. ‘Will the honorable Senator 


i 
i 


Mr. MASON. I should be very sorry to inter- 
fere with the Senator; but I presume it would 
make no difference, and will not affect his conve- 
nience, whether he be heard on Tuesday or Wed- 
nesday. Perhaps we may get through on Mon- 
day with thé oxecutive business to which I allude; 

robably by Tuesday, at any rate, But for that, 
would defer to the Senator’s convenience with 
pleasure. 

Mr. SEWARD. I have named Tuesday, be- 
eause I presumed that would be entirely agreeable | 
to the Senate. 

Mr. MASON. Put it at Wednesday. 

Mr. SEWARD, Then I will say Wednesday | 
of next week. ; | 

Mr. GREEN. J merely wish to remark to the 
Senator from New York that I shall resist any- | 
thing like a test vote on the bill until it shall have 
been referred to the appropriate committee; but 
to accommodate him in presenting his views on 
the subject, [ have no objection whatever to his | 
asking for the second reading of the bill, with a 
view to reference. I shall certainly resist any- 
thing like a vote on the engrossment or passaze 
of the. bill, without a reference of it to the appro- 
priate committee. 

Mr.SEWARD. I hope the honorable gentle- 
man will allow me to ask whether it is a peace- 
able resistance ¢ 

Mr, GREEN. It will be one of those “ irre- 
pressible conflicts.” [Laughter.] 

_ Mr. DOOLITTLE. I desire to state, in rela- 
tion to the motion te print the Kansas constitu- 


and ask for its present consideration: 


| claimed under three Mexican claims. 
not allow me the floor on Tuesday? i| j 
ij sion during the war, and call themselves by the 
‘name of the New Almaden Company; second, by 


the printing of these instructions. Weall under- 

stand them. They have not been finally acted 

on. They impart no information to the coun- 

try; they cau do no good to the country by being 
rinted, and I shall object. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I ssk ihet the sense of || 
the Senate. be taken on the subject of printing 
those instructions for our convenience. 

The motion to print was agreed to. 


SURVEY OF MINES. 


Mr. HAUN submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: i 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be in- 
structed to inquire iuto, aud report upon, the propricty of 
causing a geological and mineralogical survey of the silver 
and other mines on the eastern slope of the Sierra, Nevada 
mountains. 


NEW ALMADEN MINES. 
Mr. HAUN. 


I offer the following resolution, 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs and 
Militia be instructed to inquire into the expediency of | 
granting to the State of California all the right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to the quicksilver mine 
of California, known as New Almaden, in such manner 
that the proceeds thereof shall be applied to the construc- į 
tion of a Pacifie railroad. ` 


Mr. DAVIS. 


I suggest to the mover of this 


‘tional work of this or any former age, and so 
much desired by California. 

Mr. President, # might well pause here and ex- 
claim, with Euclid, Eureka! for I have now shown 
you a way in which a railroad can be built to the 
Pacific; here is the foundation laid deep cnough, 


| strong enough, attractive enough, to draw suffi- 


cient capital, without a dollar from the General 
Government, to make this great, military, com- 
mercial, social, Union-defending, national interior 
fortress, harbinger of hope to posterity, blessing 
of progress and safety to the living, and a na- 
tional duty to the patriotic dead. 

All parties are committed to this project, whether 
national or sectional, great or small, Then do tt, 
and astonish the world with the achievement; 
whilst they are expecting daily a dissolution of 
the Union. Do this, and let the hearts of your 
“kith and kin’’ beneath yon setting sun rejoice. 
Do this, and let your loyal sons who guard your 
golden western front, know and feel the family 
recognition of which they are so proud. Do this, 
and let your kinsmen who breathe the breezes of 
the placid Pacific know they are looked upon as 
part of the Union, and not as mere provincial 
rowdies. Dathis, and it may be the means of 
healing this hellish hate of sections so dangerous 
to the “Union, and so disgusting to g frontiersman. 
| Do this, and seal'the perpetuity of the nation, 


resolution that it had better go to the Committce 4! ‘the Union and Constitution, one and insepara- 


on Public Lands, or on the Judiciary, than to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
Mr. HAUN. My object in placing it before 


| the Military Committee 1s, that I deem this great |j 
railroad a military work, and I deem that this |; 


mine may be appropriated in that way; and if it: 


early a consideration. I wish to say a few words | 
on the character of that mine, and its present con- | 


goes to any other committee, it will not receive so i 
ji 
I 
| 


dition, so that the Senate may act advisedly on the |; theless. : 
j| think it would be well for Congress to refrain 
i| from any action whatever. I understand there 


subject. 
The New Almaden quicksilver mines are situ- 
ated ona tract of land containing about two square 


from San Francisco, and forming a part of the 


ble, now and forever”? 

Task for the immediate consideration of this . 
| resolution. 

Mr. PUGH. This proposition to instruct the 
Committee on Military Affairs to release the title 
to property which is now in controversy, seems 
to me rather premature. If itis to be examined | 
by any committee, certainly it ought to be exam- 
ined by the Committee on the Judiciary. Never- 
theless, as the matter is this day in htigation, I 


has been a decision that this title is in the United 
States, but the other party proposes to appeal to 
or take a writ of error from the Supreme Court. 
I think the matter had better not be acted on at 


i 


n 

. . H 

leagues, in Santa Clara county, about forty miles | 
| 

| 


range of mountains known as the Sierra Azul. 
The land on which the mines are situated is 

First, by 

a company, chicfly Mexicans, who took posses- |j 


persons claiming under a grant by the Governor f 
of California to Jos Santos Berreyesa; and, third, i 
by persons claiming under a grant from the Gov- |! 
ernor of California to Justo Larios. i 

These claims are disputed by the United States. | 
The last two grants are admitted to be genuine; | 
but the Uni: d States insist that their boundaries || 
do not embrace the mine; and the United States || 
insist that the claims of the New Almaden Com- | 
pany are forged, and fictitious in fact, and invalid | 
inlaw. | 

On the hearing before Judges McCallister and 
Hoffman, of the circuit court of the United States }! 
for an injunction in September, 1858, it appeared `i 
from the accounts and returns of the Almaden ii 
Company, as shown by their own books, that from i 
the month of July, 1850, to the month of March, 


1855, the mine had yielded quicksilver to the net i 
value of $8,377,184. il 

In the last nine months of that time, the yield | 
had been $1,772,700; and it was estimated that the | 
yield had been much greater during the years || 
1856-57; and, until the mjunction was granted, || 
probably over two million dollars annually ! The i 
product exceeds that of all the other mines in the | 
world put together. ’ $ 

The proposition is not to interfere with the con- | 
troversy pending between tbe United States and 
the private claimants, but only to devote the in- 
terest of the Government in the mines to the con- 


| 
| 
i 


i 
H 
H 


| present, especially not by the Committee on Mili- 


| tary Affairs, which certainly will not pass on the 


title. However, if the Committee on Military 


| Affairs will take jurisdiction of such a question, 


I shall make no special objection. 

Mr. DAVIS. I declined, on the part of tlie 
Committee on Military Affairs, when the resolu- 
tion was first presented. I did not think we had 


| any business with it. 


Mr. HAUN. The resolution does not con- 
template interfering with the pending litigation at 
all. It does not contemplate the raising of the 
judicial question whether this mine belongs to the 


i company or any claimant, or to the Government, 


Itsimply contemplatesa single naked fact of which 
the Military Committee may be as good judges as 


| any other committee, though Lam not particularly 


partial to their considering it. “The propriety of 
1t is simply this: if the minc belongs to the Gov- 
ernment, or shall in future turn out to belong to 
the Government, as the result of the litigation 


‘| now pending, then they are instructed to inquire 


whether it cannot be devoted toaid in accomplish- 
ing this greatachievement of the age. It does not 
pretend to interfere with litigation, 

Mr. MASON. I think itis a subject that re- 
quires consideration at least, and I object therc- 
fore to the consideration of the resolution to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the res- 
olution lies over under the rule. 

CONTUMACIOUS WITNESS. 
_ Mr. MASON. Task leave to make the follow- 
ing report from a select committee, accompanied 
by a resolution: 

Whereas, Thaddeus Hyatt, of the city of New York, was 


struction of a Pacific railroad, in case they should 
J é | prove to belong to the United States, and net to 
I wish to withdraw so much of the motion as is i 


on moti is any private claimant. 

for the purpose of printing the coustitution, as it | t would be equal to a credit of $20,000,000, 
has been already printed by the House of Repre- || and would secure the completion of the road. The 
sentatives, and laid upon our tables; and, therefore, | i 
all the object I had in view has already been ac- | 
complished. I desire, however, simply to move that 
the instructions which were moved by the hon- 
orable Senator from Missisippi, [Mr. Browy,] 
and also the amendment offered by myself, may 
be printed. Oa a 

Mr. GREEN. I see no necessity whatever for # 


tion, which was made by me the other day, that 


d 

i 

| rifice them to speculators without anything like 
| their value; whereas, they could beadvantageousl 
| 

[i 

| 


| worked under the authority of the State of. Call- 
| fornia, when known to all that the income of this 

rich mine, the greatest in the world, was secured 
to the building and completing the greatest na- 


| Government would have much difficulty in keep- | 
| ing and working the mines; anda sale would sac- ii 


i| on the 24th day of January, A. D. 1860, duly summoned to 
| appear before the select committee of the Senate, appointed 
i “to inquire into the facts attending the late invasion and 
i; seizure of the armory and arsenal of the United States at 
| Harpers Ferry, in Virginia, by a band of armed men,” and 
i; has failed and refused to appear before said committee pur- 
suant to said summons: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate issue his war- 


Hyatt, wherever to be found, and to have the same forth- 
i with before the bar of the Senate to answer as for a con- 
i; tempt of the authority of the Senate. 

The same order was made a few days ago, in 
il reference to other contumacious witnesses. The 


Vv 
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committee have reported the fact and ask for the’ 


order, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Tt requires 
unanimous cohsent for the consideration of the 
resolution to-day. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. HALE, `I have no objection to the con- 
sideration of the resolution; but, as I voted against 
the former one, in w minority of four, and expect 
to vote against this one in about as small a mi- 
nority; and as I look upon it as a dangerous pre- 
cedent; and as itis admitted, I think, by the chair- 
man who introduced it, to be an innovation upon 
the practice of the Senate. 

Mr. MASON. No, sir. 

Mr. HALE. I thought I understood the chair- 
mànto say that he had never found any precedent 
for a resolution of this sort. 

Mr. MASON. The Senator will indulge me 
fora moment, J said this: that, in looking into 
the records of the Senate, I did not find any pre- 
cedent here; which I understood to mean that the 
occasion had not heretofore arisen; not that this 
was an innovation. 

Mr. HALE. Then the difference between us 
as to the term “ innovation” is simply a difficulty 
about definition. It isa new precedent here, es- 
tablished for the first time now; and as I believe 
itis a dangerous, a very dangerous, exercise of 
power, entirely unwatranted by the Constitution, 
and of dangerous example, I crave the indulgence 
of the Senate while I state very briefly the reasons 
which will induce me to vote against it, and pro- 
test against it, here and elsewhere, now and for- 
ever. š 

I look upon it, sir, as a most gigantic stride of 
power on the part of this central Government, 
which is to throw down all the barriers that the 
State governments can. throw around the indi- 
vidual for the protection of his personal rights; 
and Lask gentlemen who propose to vote for this 
resolution, to put their finger on the Constitution 
and tell me wie the power is to be found. I 
think I can tell them that, while they cannot find 
it, 1 can put my finger on the place and show 
them where this Government is expressly forbid- 
den, either the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives, or the two Houses combined, to exercise 
any such power. Sir, this was a very delicate 
subject in the convention which formed the Con- 
stitution of the United States; and they provided 
in the Constitution two cases in which this power 
might be exerted to take a citizen out of one State 
and carry him into another. One was the case of 

‘fagitives from justice. They thought it was neces- 
sary in forming this Confederation, leaving to the 
States as much power as they could, that there 
should be a power given by which a citizen might 
be taken out.of one State and carried into another 
when he had escaped therefrom after having com- 
mitted a crime. The other case was that of fugi- 
tives from labor. The convention provided that 
in these two instances, in regard to fugitives from 
justice and fugitives from labor, the arm of the 
Federal Government might be extended into the 
States—I mean as the Constitution has been con- 
strued—and take outof the States those twoclass¢s 
of individuals, and none other. 

Then, sir, the jealousies that were existing 
against this Government were’so great that in the 
amendments that were adopted soon after the Gov- 
ernment went into operation, the States put in this, 
which I construe to be a prohibition to the Fed- 
eral Government to meddle with a citizen in any 
one of the States, except in the manner provided 
for in the clauses to which I have referred: 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, ner prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” 

I construe that as much as if this amendment 
had said, ‘we have given to you the power to 
take a fugitive from labor and a fugitive from jus- 
tice out of any State into which he may escape, 
and carry him back to the State from which he 
came; but beyond that, touch not the citizen; be- 
yond that we withhold the power; we reserve to 
the States and the people everything else; and the 
protection of the individual rights of the citizen 
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by the State governments shall be sacred and in- 


violable forever, except in the two cases which’ 


we have provided for in the Constitution.” To 
my mind this argument is unanswerable.. I con- 
fess that it strikes my understanding with all the 
conviction of demonstration. 

I know, sir, that there has been aconstruction: 


ofthe Constitution sometimes called latitudinarian, : 


behind which the advocates of the extension of 
Federal power havé sought to fortify themselves, 
In this article, after enumerating all the powers 
that are conferred by Congress, it is said they 
shall have power 

“To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers. 

I concedethat; but if that covers the case, it does 
not say that the Congress shall exercise all pow- 
ers which may be necessary; but that they shall 
have power to make all laws which shall be ne- 
cessary for carrying into execution the granted 
powers. A sufficient answer to the argument de- 
rived from that is, that Congress have made no 
such law in the case, and if this power of taking 
the citizen out of one State and carrying him to 
this District was necessary for carrying out the 
execution of the powers granted, itis necessary to 
bedone by law, and that law has not been passed. 

But, sir, I have another objection to this resolu- 
tion, though the one which Ihave stated is perfectly 
unanswerable to my mind; Ido not pretend to 
speak for anybody else. I think that, in the hurry 
of the moment and in the excitement of the hour, 
the powers that were conferred on this committee 
were broader than we had any authority to give 
them. We had no power to give that committee 
anything that we had not ourselves. bgrant that 


| the Senate, a part of the legislature, is also a part 


of the judiciary, and ithas certain judicial powers; 
but those judicial powers ‘are limited to the ex- 
press grant where the authority is given, and they 
are,if I recollect the Constitution nightly, twofold: 
one is the case of impeachment, and -the other 
where it sits to try the right of its own members 
to their seats. These are the judicial’ powers of 
the Senate; and, if I recollect rightly, though `I 
may be mistaken, but I think I am not mistaken, 
these are all the judicial powers. that the Senate 
possess. The article of the Constitution which 
says that Congress shall have power to make all 
laws which are necessary to carry out the granted 
powers, does not mean that they shall have all 
powers which are convenient; but when the term 
“t necessary” is used it implies something without 
which the power granted could not be exercised. 
It does not mean that they shall have all powers 
which would make the exercise of the power 
granted more convenient; but it means that they 
shall be absolutely necessary, and “ necessary” 
implies that the thing granted cannot be executed 
without it. But, sir, the power with which the 
Senate undertook to invest this committee, and 
which they do not possess themselves, is in these 
words: 

“ Whether any citizens of the United States not present 
were implicated therein, or accessory thereto, by contribu- 
tions of money, arms, unitious or otherwise.” 

I contend that that is strictly and literally a 
judicial power. Itis a power to which the judi- 
ciary is perfectly competent. 
nently peculiar to that department of the Govern- 
ment. ft is the right of Congress to pass laws, to 
make general laws; but toascertain whether anin- 
dividual is amenable to the law for a violation of 
it, is, if I know anything about language, strictly 
a judicial power. Congress can only inquire in 
reference to the necessity of passing general laws. 
What has it to do with the necessity of passing 
laws, whether this or that individual has been 

uilty of a certain specified crime? I think that, 
in the hurry and the excitement of the moment, 
and in the desire and the anxiety which we all 
possessed to give an opportunity for investigation 
to those who felt themseives aggrieved by the out+ 
rage of which they complained, we went a little 
too far, and undertook to invest this committee 
with powers which we did not possess ourselves. 
That was a judicial power; or it might, without 


It is a power emi- | 
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being invidious, be called an inquisitorial powe 
by which witnesses were tobe sumipored) an 
; not as tô thée-necessities 


inquiries were to be made, 


of legislation, butas to whether laws that werain 


existence had been violated by individuals.‘ Thatis: 
an invasion of the judicial ‘power; and aninfringe-: 
ment of personal rights, which, think, the Senate: 
would not have adopted if they had given it that: 
consideration which, in my. judgment, it deserves: 

But sir, as to this other power of sending into” 
the States and ‘taking witnesses, and catrying’ 
them at your pleasure from one State to another, ` 
to my mind, it is one of the most alarming stridea: 
of Federal power that has ever come under my ob- 
servation, and one most liable to abuse. Ihave: 
seen here, during the present session, rewards, ’ 
large rewards, offered for the life ‘of a citizen of“ 
Massachusetts, and a citizen of Ohio: How trasy,” 
then, if this power is to be exerciaed, ig it for any’ 
individual to go before a magistrate arid make‘out ‘ 
a case, under the law; have the witnesses sum: ‘ 
moned from one State to another, and, under that- 
pretense, get him to a place where neither his“ 
rights nor his life would be safe: for I take it that’ 
no man’s rights or life would be safe ina com-: 
munity where a price was set upon his head. - 

I know very well, that this principle was adopt  ! 
ed in 1846, in an act of Congress, and the ‘power | 
was given to your Federal: judges; all’ over these 
United States, upon the mere showing of the pros="’ 
ecuting attorfiey, to summon and compel the at- 
tendance of witnesses from New Hampshire to“ 
Louisiana, or anywhere else. I have not thatlaw 
before me, and I do not know but ‘that, in. its’ 
terms, it might be broad enough to authorize some | 
of your five dollar commissioners —— -i 

Mr. SLIDELL. I am sorry to interrupt the ` 
Senator from New Hampshire, but the mörning: 
hour has expired, and the'regular order is thé un: | 
finished business of yesterday. : yee, 

Mr. MASON. I submit'that-this isä question 
of privilege; strictly, and I ask thé Senate’ to gö 
through with it. ithout.any discourtesy in the’ 
world, to the ‘Senator from New Hampshire, I 
shall not feel myself called upon to reply’ to’him, - 
but shall ask that the vote be taken: `` Da 

Mr. HALE. If that is the case. ; 2 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is the im- 
pression of the Chair that it is-a privileged ques- 
tion, and the Senator isin order. - i 

Mr. HALE. I did not want the Senator to res 
ply, I will say without any discourtesy. ‘I only: 
want.to vindicate myself before my constituents’ 
for the vote I shall give. I did trot getup to'make’' 
a speech. I do not care to go on. P simply got'up « 
tostate the grounds on which I shall'vote against 
the resolution. I content myself with ‘simply ask- 
ing for the yeas and nays on the ‘passage of the 
resolution. ; i 

Mr. MASON. I said that, without the slightest 
discourtesy, far-less‘disrespect for the Senator, I 
did not feel called upon’to reply. The Senate, : 
within the past week, has made a similar orderin, 
regard to witnesses who refused to attend before 
this committee. I said that the precedents of the 
Senate showed no case, as far as I had been able* 
to ascertain, where a witness had refused to át- 
tend; but they do show more than one case—cer- 
tainly one—where, when a witness who did attend 
refused to give evidence, a like case of contumacy, 
the Senate exercised its power to arrest the witness 
and confine him; and he applied for a habeas cor- 
pus, and the courts refused to discharge him, ac- 
knowledging the power of the Senate. j 

Mr. HALE. Ifthe Senator will indulgeme a‘ 
single moment, I will point out the differencé be=" 
tween that case and this. I contend that if'a wit- 
ness submits to this authority and comés here 5 
before the Senate to testify, then this’ objection 
does not exist, but they may exercise'such author- 
ity as they have for contempt. when he is here. 
That does not authorize you to send'a summons - 
into another State to bring him here. 5 

Mr. MASON. The consent: of the witness © 
could confer no jurisdiction on the Senate. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. me Ss 

Mr. PUGH. I voted for the other resolution, 
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the question not having-been debated; and ithav- 
ing been said that the House of Representatives, 
on several occasions, had exercised that author- 
ity: . Since’ that time, have considered the ques- 
tion, and have ‘arrived at the conclusion that the 
Senate has no-power to summon any witness out 


ofthe District of Columbia, except-in case of im- -f 


‘peachment,or:a contested election. I shall,there- 
fore, vote against this resolution. j 

Mr. COLLAMER. I have not given to this 
subject any very-extended examination.. I voted 
the’ other pA for the exercise’of this power. The 
subject being now started, and the question being 
raised, I desire to give the present impressions on 
my mind in relation to it. - pen 

‘As to. those provisions of the Constitution to 
which the Senator from New Hampshire alluded, 
Ido not consider the case atall within them. They 
relate: entirely to a different matter. This is a 
power to be exercised by the Senate in relation to 
the performance-of its own duties. I take it, that 
the :Senate is clothed with. the same powers in 
relation to the performance of the duties which 
are devolved on it by the Constitution which cre- 
ated it, as. court—the same. power to preserve 
its own order, the same power to preserve not 
merely its own order, but to avail itself of the in- 
formation which is necessary, in ity own estima- 
tion, to the discharge of its duties. It is unne- 
cessary now to go into a consideration of those 
powers ef the courts which are incident to their 
very organization, in the preservation of their 
own order of proceeding, their own decorum, 
their own self-respect. That is all devolved on 
the Senate in any necessary and proper case for it, 

But there is another branch of incidental power 
to.a judiciary which is necessary also to a legis- 
lative body; and that is the authority to take 
measures to carry into. effect the powers which it 
is.called upon to exercise. A court must neces- 
sarily. be clothed with power to call witnesses 
before. it... That ig necessary in order to obtain 
that information which they. must possess to en- 
able them. to discharge their duty of rendering a 
judgment. The courts issue their subpenas for 
the purpose of calling witnesses. If a witness 
disregards the process for his attendance upon a 
court, on all, proper measures being taken, the 
court must necessarily be, and is always clothed, 
without any particular statute, with the power to 
call that witness, to bring him, and if he will not 
come upon invitation and upon notice, they issue 
a precept to bring him, not merely for the pur- 
pose of punishing him for contempt, for disregard 
of the precept which has been sent to him, but to 
bring the witness in to testifyin the court. That 
is a power exercised by the court, not merely for 
the purpose of punishing for contempt, but for 
the purpose of-enabling the court to avail itself of 
the information which the witness has, in order 
to discharge its duties in the inquiry before it,and 
enable it to rendor a judgment. Isay that when- 
ever there 18, in the exercise of the power of either 
House of Congress, the necessity of obtaining 
information in the discharge of their duty, in their 
judgment, they are clothed, as I think, with the 
same necessary incidental. power as a court to call 
a witness, and if need be, to punish him fora con- 
tempt of your precept, and to compel his attend- 
ance for the. purpose of availing yourselves of 
the information which the witness is supposed to 
possess. This I consider a necessary incidental 
power, as well to cither House of Congress as to 
a court of justice. 

Now, sir, the case before us isa case of that 
character. The witness spoken of has been sent 
for; proper notices have been served on him; but 
he does not attend. The facts which are sup- 
posed to be within the knowledge of this witness 
are desired, Are We not entitled to them? May 
not the Senate exercise this incidental power for 


the purpose of obtaining the information which | 


they have adjudged necessary to the discharge of 
their duty in relation to laws for.the protection 
of the public property, if you please, and the 

eace of the States, and to secure them against 
invasion‘ The Senate have raised a committee 
to ascertain certain facts. To what extent should 
they go? The Sedate said they. wanted these 
facts for the purpose of seeing what legislation 
was necessary. Are they not to be permitted tò 
have them? I think that question has already 
been decided; and if it were not, it would bea 
perfectly proper subject to decide. 


: == = 
Next, sir, in relation to where we mar send 
for witnesses: the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire seems to suppose that we cannot send to 
another State. We are not in any State. Hit; 


| is true that we can obtain our witnesses only from | 


the District of Columbia, certain it is that the 
range of inquiry within the power of the Senate 
is very limited indeed.. I have supposed that this 
necessary incidental power to the exercise of our 
rights and privileges and duty, was coextensive 
with the country and with the States. which were 
here represented. I belicve that this power has 
been exercised here, perhaps not exactly in this 
form; but it-has certainly been exerted by the 
House of Representatives from time to time. That 
being the body in which inquiries most generally 
origmate, they have had most occasion to use the 
power. It has been used there in precisely this 
way, from time to time, as they had occasion. F 
have no doubt that they will consider themselves 
as having very much further occasion for the 
examination of witnesses from all parts of our 
country, in order to secure ourselves, if you please, 
against abuses and perversions of law and au- 
thority in all parts of this country, exercised un- 
der the color of authority from the United States. 

I therefore consider the case as one in which 
the Senate properly has, within the exercise of 
its power, the authority to enforce the attendance 
of witnesses. If it be true that no power is to be 
exercised which is susceptible of abuse, or in re- 
gard to which there is great danger of abuse, all 
I can say is, that then no powers can exist in any 
Government, because every power granted is lia- 
ble to abuse; and the more important the power 
the more. danger of the abuse. If that argument 
be good for anything, it would be the end of all 
power in Government. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I have certainly 
the highest respect for the honorable Senator from 
Vermont; but, with all deference to his better 
judgment, I think he labors under a great mistake; 
and it is the.mistake which the honorable Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Wieratt] alluded to the other 
day—a misapprehension of thie nature of the Gov- 
ernment. A great many men seem to think that 
we are the inheritors of all the powers that ever 
belonged to the British Parliament; and that, when 
we sit as a court, we are entitled, by inheritance, 
to everything that ever belonged to the Court of 
King’s Bench. The difficulty is, that we area Gov- 
ernment of limited powers—delegated powers; and 
so jealous were the constituencies that conferred 
these powers upon.us, that they said ‘all powers 
that we have not conferred, we keep to ourselves. ”? 
They thought it was necessary to deliver up crim- 
inals. Is it not necessary to have witnesses? You 
cannot convicta prisoner withouta witness, unless 
he pleads guilty. If it had been necessary, in the 


| opinion of those who formed this Constitution, 


that the power of compelling the attendance of 


| witnesses from one State to another should have 


been given, they would have given it. No, sir; 
they said, ‘We give you the power to take a crim- 
inal, but there we stop; we do not give you the 
power to take witnesses;’’ and it is from the mis- | 
take of the honorable Senator from Vermont, in 
regard to the difference between this tribunal and 
others of a general character, that his present 
position arises. It is this that I want to combat 
against. We are notacourt with plenary powers. 
We have no incidental powers. We have dele- 
gate 1 powers; and we have also power to make 
laws that are necessary, indispensable, to carry 
out these delegated powers—nothing more. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 43, nays 12; as follows: i 


> 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, 
Bragg, Bright, Brown, Clay, Clingman, Collamer, Critten- 
den, Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Fitch, Fitz- 
patrick, Foot, Foster, Green, Grimes, Gwin, Harlan, Haun, 
Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of Ten- 
nessce, Kennedy, Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, Polk, Pow- | 
ell, Rice, Saulsbury, Sebastian, Seward, Simmons, Slidell, 
Ten Eyck, Trumbull, and Wigfall—43. i 

NAYS—Messrs. Bingham, Chesnut, Clark, Durkee, 
Hale, Hamlin, Pugh, Sumner, Toombs, Wade, Wilkin- 
son, and Wilson—i2. 


So the resolution was agreed to. i 
CLAIMS AGAINST PERU. 
Mr. HALE. I submit the following resolu- 


| tion; and I hope it will be considered now: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to inform the Senate, if in his opinion it be not 


| 
i 


incompatible with the publie interests, whether the Gov 


| United States, who had sent ves f 5 
‘for guano, hetween the 5th of June and the 25th of Angust, 


| and to regulate the appointment of 


ernment of Peru complied with the stipulations made by 
the Minister of that country in behalf ot the citizens of the 
to the Lobos islands 


1852; and ifnot, whether this Government has taken any 
steps to enforce the claims of those citizens against the 
Peruvian. Government, and. what is the character and 
amount of those claims. iy 

‘ Mr. MASON. Ihave no present. purpose to 
object to the resolution; but Í would say to the 
Senator, as far as I apprehend its scope, I have 
reason to believe that that information will be 


; communicated to the Senate, and 1 ask that the 
| resolution lie over. I have no objection to taking 


it up at an early day. 

he FRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection be- 
ing made, the resolution will lie over under the 
rule. 


OFFICERS OF THE REVENUE SERVICE. 


Mr. NICHOLSON submitted the following 
resolution; which was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into and report upon the expediency of 
having all commissions of captains and lieutenants in the 
revenue service submitted to the Senate for confirmation, 
subject to the same rules and restrictions that apply to sim- 


| ilarcommissions in the Navy, and also on the propriety of 


increasing the pay of said captains and lieutenants. 
LIGHT-HOUSE AT CHICAGO. 
Mr. TRUMBULL. I present a resolution of 


inquiry; and I ask for its consideration now: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to inform the Senate whether the sum of $87,000, appro- 
priated by act of March 3, 1859, for repairing the works and 
piers in order to preserve and secure the light-house at Chi- 
cago, Uinois, or any part thereof, has been expended in 
making said repairs; and if not, the reason why said appro- 
priation has not been used. 


Mr. DAVIS. lask whether the language of 
the resolution exactly conforms to the language 
of the law—‘*‘ works and piers.” 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I believe it does. The 


i language of the law is, ‘for repairing the works 


and piers, in order to preserveand secure the light- 
house at Chicago, Illinois.” : 

Mr. DAVIS. I have no objection to it. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to. : 


PRIVATE BILL DAY. 


Mr. IVERSON. Ihave a resolution to 
and I ask for its present consideration: 


Resolved, That for the residue of the present session, af- 
ter the present week, Friday of each week shall be set apart 


offer; 


| for the consideration of private bills in the order in whieh 


they stand upon the Calendar, 


» Mr. SLIDELL. Thad drawn upa resolution 
and was about to submitit, on that subjeet; and if 
will suggest an amendment to the resolution of the 
Senator from Georgia, that each alternate Friday 
shall be private bill day. 

Mr. IVERSON. I will state to the Senator 
from Louisiana,.that I do not think every other 
Friday would answer, by any means. Theroare 
how seventy eases; and all the adverse reports 
from the Court of Claims are to be acted On, so 


į that we may get rid of them in some way, 


Mr, SLIDELL. Very well; let it go: 
The resolution was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to. 


SALE OF ARMS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is the im. 
perative duty of the Chair to announce the special 
order unless otherwise disposed of by the Senate 
The first business in order is the unfinished busi- 
ness of yesterday. 

Mr, DAVIS. T should like the Senate to take 
up a little bill, which I hope will excite no dis- 
cussion. It is the bill (S. No. 45) to authorize 
the States to purchase arms from the national 
armories. There are a number of volunteer com- 
panies wanting to purchase arms, but the States 
have not a sufficient supply. I move to take u 
the bill. P 
_ The motion was agreed to; and the Senate as 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to eon - 
sider the bill (S, No. 45) to authorize the sale of 
public arms to the several States and Territories 

superintend. 
ents of the national armories, Pecos 

It proposes to authorize the Secretary of War 
to issue to any State or Territory of the Upited 
States, on application of the Governo 5 
arms made at the United States armori 
extent as may be spared from the pu 


r thereof, 
tS, to such 
blic supplies, 
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without injury or inconvenience to the service of 
the General Government, upon payment therefor, 
in each case, of an amount sufficient to replace, 
by fabrication at the national armories, the arms 
so issued. It further provides that so much of 
the act, approved August 5, 1854, as authorizes 
the appointment of a civilian as superintendent 
ofeach of the national armories be repealed, and 
that the superintendents of those armories shall 
hereafter be selected from officers of the ordnance 
corps, 

Mr. SLIDELL. I appeal to my friend from 
Mississippi to let this bil go over. It.is abillof 
a very important character. It contains a pro- 
vision not only as to the mode of conducting the 

. Bale of public arms, but in regard to the superin- 
tendence of the armories. ‘ 

Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator from Louisiana 
thinks the provision as to the superintendents is 
an objection, I will consent to strike it out. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I do not oppose it; but it 
may lead to discussion. 

Mr. DAVIS. I do not know why it should. 
I have been waiting a long time to getitup. The 
bill was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to examine the 
present law in reference to the appointment of 
these superintendents. I think there was à dis- 
cussion here some eight or ten years ago on the 
question of appointing civil superintendents to 
manage the machine shops at the armories. Ido 
not know that the present system, in that respect, 
has worked very badly. F should like to inquire 
about it before teva: Unless there is a ver 
urgent necessity for passing that part of the bill, 
I prefer it should go over. There is no objection 
to the other part of the bill that I know of. 

Mr. DAVIS. If there is any objection, 1 will 
waive it. I will state, however, the whole view 
I have on the subject in a single sentence. I was 
always opposed to taking the superintendence of 
the armories from the control of the ordnance de- 

.partment. I think experience has shown that it 
was an unwise measure; that, although we gota 
very good superintendent at one of the armories, 
it was necessary to keep an ordnance officer there 
the greater part of the ‘time, to direct the opera- 
tions. At the other armory everything has gone 
from bad to worse from the day the change was 
made. Then, again, the Senator from Rhode 
Island will understand, without an argument, that 
an officer stationed at an armory could have ord- 
nance soldiers to serve as sentinels, as a guard; 
and that, if we have a civilian in charge of the 
works, he cannot thus employ the ordnance men, 


who are soldiers of the Army. There is the whole | 


uestion. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I should like to examine 
the bill before it passes. Ihave no opportunity 
to examine it now. ‘There are two special orders 
set for to-day already, as I understand. I have 
no objection to an early consideration of the bill; 
but Lhave not examined it, and J do not know 
that I am prepared to vote. upon it. 

Mr. DAVIS. Of course, I would not ask any 
Senator to vote for it without examination. I will 
say Cosa morning. [‘* Monday.’’] 

Mr. HALE. Has the bill been printed? 

Mr. DAVIS. Oh, yes; it has been lying on 
our tables. 

Mr. WILSON. Let it go over to Thursday. 

Mr. DAVIS. Say Thursday morning. Imove 


to make it the special order for Thursday, at two | 


o’clock, | 
The motion was agreed to. 


BANK ISSUES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, re- 


sumed the consideration of the bill (S. No. 50) to | 


prohibit the issue of bank notes by corporations, 
associations, or individuals within the District of 
Columbia; and further to prevent the circulation 
of bank notes issued by any incorporated com- 
pany or association of individuals located beyond 
the limits of the District of Columbia, of a less 
denomination than twenty dollars. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When this bill was under 
discussion, the other day, I had intended to ad- 
dress some remarks to the Senate upon it; but 
since then the discussion that took place has pretty 
much passed from my mind. I was pce 
induced to notice the provisions of this bill by 
what fell from different Senatorg on the opposite 
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side of this Chamber in reference to the conduct 
of these banks, and articularly in reference to the 
course pursued by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Mason] in opposing this bill. 4 

The Senator from Virginia, as I thought, gave 
very good reasons for not interfering by legisla- 
tion with the affairs of the banks of this District; 
Thetemperate and reasonable view which he took 
of these institutions, caused so much surprise on 
the other side that my attention was attracted. 
There were very harsh epithets used in relation 
to the conduct of these banks. They were charged 
with having violated the law, and issued bills 
without Jaw and against law; and yet, as I read 
the report of the committee, there has never been 
any law against the issuing of bank bills within 
the District, except so far as there ig a law pre- 
venting the issue of bills below five dollars. That 
is what I gather from the reading of the report, 
and this legislation is called for because there is 
no existing law against the issue of paper money 

ere. 

Both the Senators from Louisiana denounced 
the banks here, and onc of them spoke of their 
conduct as a fraudulent evasion of the law, con- 
tinuing the charters of the banks from time to 
time, for the purpose of liquidating, as they said, 
and winding up their concerns. Mihaleret may 
have been the character of these institutions while 
they were incorporated, whatever may have been 
their conduct prior to the expiration of their char- 
ters, the Senate do not purpose now to go into an 
examination of it with a view to any legislation. 
They are no longer corporations, and have not 
been for sixteen years. Why should we adopt a 
system of legislation towards associated com- 
panier here for carrying on banking business, that 
iave been operating for sixteen years without 
complaint? Why base that legislation upon the 
ground that some other institutions, prior to 1844, 
violated the law? Suppose they did violate it; I 
cannot find any violation of the law. But admit- 
ting it all to be true, is it any ground to justify 
our interfering with the business relations of the 
people in this District, that corporations which 
existed within the limits of this District sixteen 
years ago may have violated the spirit of somė 
of the provisions of a law that was enactéd to wind 
them up? I think not. i 

I regard these acts of incorporation for limited 
periods as not having granted a single power to 
these bodies corporate. They merely created a 
legal entity, authorizing it to sue and be sued, 
and describing what officers could bind that cor- 
poration by their signature, and going on to say 
how it couldelectits officers, &c. ‘hey never gave 
them any power to issue bills as a currency. 
There is no such grant in the acts. ‘The only bank 
charter I have examined is that of the Bank of 
Washington. It seems to have been an associ- 
ated company for banking purposes, and had been, 
foreighteen months, when the charter was granted, 
under the same name that was given to it by the 
charter as its corporate name. I should suppose, 
without understandifig much about law, that after 
the expiration of a charter, the institution would 
revert to the original proprietors, with all its ef- 
fects. They would stand, then, where ney had 
been before they had a charter—that would be my 
opinion—without any law to wind it up; and it 
was optional with those people whether they would 
wind up under their extended charters or not. 
They were extended from 1831 to 1836, and then 
subsequently extended for short periods, with a 


| view to their settling up the affairs of the corpo- 


rations. Whatever may have been the provisions 
of those acis, extending their charters with a view 
to their affairs being wound up or settled up, is 
of no consideration now. Whether they behaved 
well or ill, the present trustees of these institu- 
tions are not at all responsible for them. 

These institutions are the only oncs within this 
city for the accommodation of the business of the 
city, excepting private banks. The general notion 
that acts of incorporation—which are usually got | 
up merely for the convenience of transacting busi- | 
ness—necessarily grant powers, is a very errone- 
ousone. They may grant powers, but the charter 
that I examined granted none. It did not grant 
power to take deposits or to issue bilis. There 
were some provisions in some of the acts fixing 
damages for refusal to pay a debt, or for a sus- 


pension of specie payments, at twelve per cent. 


per annum, instead of six i 


Mr. GREEN. ‘Will the Senator allow me- to” 
interrupt him? Ee o E 
Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 9 0 ey 

- Mr. GREEN. I mercly wish to suggest. that: 
it is desirable to have a short executive sessio y 
and-if the Senator will allow:me;1 will make that 
motion now, and this bill will go over and bethe. 
special order for the next day wemeet. o o $y 

Mr. SLIDELL. . Ltrust not.. J trust the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island will be allowed to cen- 
clude, and a vote taken onthe bill.) =~ 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘I will do almost 
that is wanted. : i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Fostzr.) 
Does the Senator from Rhode Island give way to 
the Senator from Missouri? ©: Te gags 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not. understand what 
he. wanted to do. eae “Os, 

Mr. GREEN. I desire an executive session 
with your consent, and not without. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection. I dò 
not like to occupy time when there is more im- 
portant business. ` j : 

Mr. GREEN. I move, then, that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business." 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sen- 
ator from Missouri move the postponement of the 
subject under consideration? . $ 

Mr. GREEN. Let it go over as the special 
order for the next day of meeting. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I ask the honorable Sen- 
ator from Missouri to allow me, in relation to: an- 
other special order which was fixed for to-day, to 
move also that that be fixed for the same time. 
What is the time? I move that the special order, 
which was fixed for to-day, on my motion a week 
ago, be postponed. 

Mr. SLIDELL, I must object to any inter- 
ruption. If the Senator from Rhode Island chooses 
to give way for the purpose of going into execu- 
tive session, that is a motion that is not suscepti- 
ble of debate; it cannot be discussed; and Tam 
perfectly willing that the question shall be taken 
on it; but I prefer it should be taken at once, with- 
ou any other business being brought before the. 

enate. ; : oe 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the 
motion before the Senate. -T'he question is, Shall 
the business before the Senate be postponed to go 
into executive session? Eo 

Mr. SLIDELL. That is not the question. 
The question is on going into executive session; 
and then this bill will remain the business before 
the Senate. ; i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on going into executive session. 

The question being put, there were, on a divis- 
ion, ayes 16, noes 16; no quorum voting. 

Mr. MASON. Will the Senate allow me to 
say this: I feel myself constrained to renew the 
motion of the Senator from Missouri, but Idid 
not intend to do it until a later hour. It is im- 
portant that some executive business should be 
transacted to-day. Ido not think it will take a 


anything: 


‘very long time to do it; but it is now nearly three 


o’clock, and very little business, I presume, can 
be transacted between this and the hour at which 
the Senate usually adjourns.. I renew the motion 
to go into executive session. There is a quorum: 
now present, fie ate 
The motion was agreed to; there being, on a 
division—ayes nineteen, noes not counted; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of executive 
business. After some-time ‘spent therein, the 
doors were reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE of REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, February.21, 1860. 

The House met at twelve o’clock,m. Prayer 

by Rev. Searimus Tustin, D. D. 
he Journal of yesterday was read and approved.. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. i 

The SPEAKER has appointed the following 
members Regents of the Smithsonian Institution: 
Messrs. STANTON, ENGLISH, and GaRTRELL. 

CHANGES IN COMMITTEES. 

The SPEAKER appointed Mr, Nori a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Private Land Claims, in 
place of Mr. Anperson, of Missouri, excused; 
and Mr. Anprrson, of Missouri, a member of the 
Committee on Expenditures on the Public Build- 
ings, in place of Mr. Noszr, excused. 
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February 21, 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF WAR DEPARTMENT. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House a com- 
munication from the Secretary of War, transmit- 
ting: acstatementof thé -expenditures ‘from ‘the 
‘appropriation for the contingent expenses. of the 
Departinent ‘during the fiscal- year ending June 
305-1859; which. was laid upon the table, and or- 
dered to be printed. = ; me 
o CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF MILITARY. 
‘The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
communieation from the Secretary of War, show- 
ing the expenditures from the appropriation for 
the contingent expenses of the military establish- 
ment; which was: referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


NATIONAL. ARMORIES. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
communication from the Secretary of War, trans- 
mitting a statement exhibiting the expenses of the 
national armorics, and the arms and appendages 
made thereat, during the year 1859; which was rè- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. © f i 


THE MILITIA. 


' The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 

communication from the Secretary of War, trans- 

mitting a return of the militia of the United States, 

and. of their arms, accouterments, and ammuni- 

tion, for the year 1859; which was laid upon the 

table, and ordered to be printed. ca 
INDIAN TRIBES. 


Mr. POTTER presented the memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Wisconsin in relation 
to certain Indian tribes in that State; and also the 
memorial of certain Indians; which were referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. © 

. OLERK TO. A COMMITTEE. 


‘Mr. GROW: T rise to'a privileged. question. 
The ‘Committee on Printing arè authorized to re- 
poni at any time, and I am instructed unanimousl 

that committee to report the resolution whic 
T'send to the Clerk’s desk; and upon it I shall 
demand the previous question. 

“The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the select committee on printing, engrav- 
ing, and binding, in the several Departments of the Govern- 
ment, be authorized to employ a clerk, at four dollars per 
day, during the time of such employment. 

Mr. GROW. I presume, sir, that there can be 
no objection to the adoption of that resolution. 
I therefore call for the previous question. 

Mr. FLORENCE. There. is no objection to 
the resolution. 

The previous question was seconded; and the 
main question was ordered to be put. 

The resolution was then adopted. 

Mr. FLORENCE moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution was adopted; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid upon 
the table. 

‘The latter motion was agreed to. 


© CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. COLFAX. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ask 
that the House-will allow me to report back cer- 
tain papers which were wrongly referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, in 
order that they may be referred to their appropri- 
ate committees. sue at 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. COLFAX, I report back, from the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, a me- 
morial praying for a donation offand to the cities, 
towns, and villages of Utah; which I move be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Publie Lands. 

‘It was ordered accordingly.” - 

Mr. COLFAX.. I also report back, from the 
same committee, a petition of the Legislative As- 
sembly of the Territory. of Utah, to enable citi- 
zens of that Territory to elect their own officers; 
and move that it be referred to the Committee on 
Territories. i ea 

It was ordered accordingly.” 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. SMITH, of North Carolina, “I ask the | 


unanimous consent of the House to make’a per- 
sonal explanation. ` i i 
‘There was no objection. 


Mr. SMITH, of North Carolina. 1 ask the 


{ saw the false and injurious position in which, 
uncorrected, they would place me—of being sub- 
jected to suspicion, if not imputation, of seeking 
an office of such high.character through miscon- 


be countenanced by my silence—I determined to 
oceupy no such equivocal position before the 
House and the country; and, before another bal- 
lot could be had, to make a distinct avowal of my 
pony relations upon this floor. . 

ith this purpose I prepared a statement which, 
with someshght modifications not affecting its sub- 
stance, I now hold in my hand; and entered this 
Hall on Monday intending to submit it to the con- 
sideration of the House, unless relieved of the em- 
barrassments in which the former proceedings 
here had left me. I will read it: 

“« My attention has been directed to the remarks 
of honorable gentlemen—members of this House— 
as reported in the public papers, and made during 
the progress of the ballot for Speaker on Friday 
last, which require, at the earliest moment, expla- 
nation at my hands. ‘The remarks to which I 
refer are predicated mainly upon a brief, hurried, 
and interrupted conversation that took place atmy 
seat just before, between the honorable member 
from Ohio (Mr: Penpieron] and myself. 

“The statement made on the floor by the hon- 
orable member himself, while not professing to 
give the details of what passed, is substantially 
correct as to its result, inasmuch as I made known 
to him the grounds I had taken in my canvassin 
1857; and there was nothing whatever proscriptive 
in them. It is true that, when interrogated, I said 
to him that I had never been a member of the 
American organization; but had been, and still 
was, a Whig, and as such had been elected upon 
broad, conservative, national grounds. But I did 
not say, nor mean to be understood as saying, 
that I had denounced the American party, or re- 
pudiated its principles. So far as its views were 
proscriptive, they did not meet my approval. 

‘Among those who have been in connection 
with that organization, | recognize true and patri- 
otic men, to whose hearty and earnest coöperation 
with other friends I owe the honor of having a 
seat upon this floor. I said to my friend, I could 
not be placed in antagonism to these gentlemen. 


the time, had the full import of the remarks, as 
afterwards published, been, at ihe time, properly 


ing indicated by the remarks referred to, were the 
very natural result ofa brief and broken conver- 
sation, carried on in the midst of the high excite- 
ment and confusion that then prevailed in the 
House. — 

“Let me add afiother word. While I have never 
felt or expressed a wish to be clevated to the re- 
sponsible and distinguished office of presiding 
over the deliberations of the Representatives of 


! the people, grateful as auch promotion must be to 


tthe justand honorable pride of any man, I should © 


ceptions which, if not originating with me, would | 


«This explanation would have been made at | 


understood. The misapprehension of my mean- | 


scorn to seek it through any misconceptions which 
I may myself have occasioned, or have it in my 
ower to remove. fase pp baits 

“Tf placed in that elevated position by the ac- 
tion of this House, it must be with full knowledge 
of the fact that I maintain the conservative and 
national principles of that great party whose leader 
was the sage of Ashland, our pride and our boast; 
and I shall assume the chair untrammeled andun- 
pledged, save by a sincere and sacred regard for 
the Constitution of my country, and for the just 
righte secured by it to each and every part of our 
Confederacy.” ; 

When, however, the Globe made its appear- 
ance,and I read the corrected and authentic record, 
which was to go out`to the country, differing as 
it does from the previous reports which 1 had 
seen, and when the honorable member from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. Hinpman] very promptly, and in 
a few words, corrected the published remarks 
which had fallen from him in the heated contest 
of Friday, thereby exonerating me from the charge 
of an indiscriminate denunciation and repudiation 

` : bes TON 3 
of the American party and its principles, I deemed 
no further explanation required from me, and that 
no just ground had been left for improper and in- 
jurious charges affecting myself. i 

In this connection I desire to call the attention 
of the House to the remarks of the honorable 
member from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Monrcomuny,] 
followed by those of the honorable gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Penpteron.] On that occasion 
the following language was used by them: 

« Mr. Monreomery. Andnow, I desire to say a word 
in relation to the position of the gentleman presented as a 
candidate for the Speakership of this body. Mr. SMITH, 
of North Carolina, belongs to none of the organized parties 
in this House. He belongs to the remnant left of that glo- 
rious old party, at the head of which stood in years gone 
by a Clay and a Webster; he is an old-line Whig, who re- 
mains true to the principles and policy of that ancient and 
honorable party, and as such I can vote forhim. If he 
were an American, or if he advocated their principies, t 
could not and would not vote for him. I have said in this 
House, heretofore, and L repeat it now, that L never have 
cast, and never will cast a Yote for any one who holds that 
it is a cause for proscription that a man was born where 
God made him, or that to worship God according to the 
dictates of a man’s conscience is a crime or a disgrace. F 
despise such narrow-hearted policy, and detest such bigotry 
and proscription. 

« But, sir, [have saidthat Mt. Smyr does not belong to 
the American organization, and never did. He is a patri- 
otic Whig, a friend of protection to American industry, a 
national man, a conservative man, @ supporter of the Con- 
stitution, a friend of the Union, and as such I can give him 
my support. Trammeled by none of the embarrassing ques- 
tions of the past, with no objectionable record, a gentleman 
of rare intelligence and high social virtues, he will adorn 
the Speaker’s chair and preside over our deliberations with 
fairness and impartiality. He remains a way-mark of the 
great party that has passed away—almost a last survivor of 
a race of giants. Ina time like this, when no party has a 
majority, when no one organization can controi an election, 


| it is peculiarly fit to select one who, differing with us all, 


owes favoritism tonone. Some of my northern Democratic 
friends have gaid that they would unite npon bim when 
their friends come to the rescue. Iam not going to say 
that; I am willing to give no such excuse; f will not bea 
stumbling-block to others. Tact independently, and from 
pure motives, and [ take the responsibility. I intend to 
change my vote, and others can do as they please. For 
these reasons, and prompted by the motives i have hastily 
expressed, I now change my vote from Mr. Davis to Mr. 
Smrru, of North Carolina. [Applause.} 

“Mr. PenpueTon. Mr. Clerk, 1 represent on this floora 
constituency which is composed ofnative-born and foreign- 
born citizens. Among them are a large number of Germans 


jand Irish, of both religions, Catholic and Protestant. ‘Chey 


are as honorable, as patriotic, as faithful to the Constitu- 
tion of their adopted country as any of those who were 
born upon the soil. IT owe muck to their confidence and 
support heretofore. FI would not violate my own convic- 
tions of ‘duty by voting for any man whose political princi- 
ples tend to degrade or injure them—whose sympathies are 
opposed to them. But i have made inquirics of the gen- 
tleman whois presented here asa candidate to-day. [have 
gone to the fountain-head for information, and I have 


| learned that he never was a member of the Know Nothing 


party; thathe has never taken any pledges; and that he 
does not sympathize with any of their proscriptive princi- 
ples or doctrines. Sir, I would not yield any essential 
principle; but } would yield mùch of partisan feeling and 
prejudice, to effect an organization of this House. And 
the difficulty with me having. now been removed, I am 
willing to unite with the conservative elements here for 
that purpose. 

“tI have voted for Mr. Jonn G. Davis. {desire to change 


i that vote, and to vote for Mr. Smrti, of North Carolina. 


{Applause.]*? 

I wish, also, to read those made by the honor- 
able member frorh Ohio, [Mr. Cox,} who, as he 
states, spoke only upon information derived from 
his colleague: 

“ Mr. Cox. Itis well known that I stated ta this House 
that I never could vote for any gentleman of the Know 


Nothing organization. I saig I never would vote for either 
a Republican or Know Nothing. Ef neverwill, I have sat- 
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isfied myself beyond any possibility of mistake, that the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. Smira) is opposed to 
the proscriptive doctrines of the Know Nothing organiza- 
tion. Isaw my colleague [Mr. PENDLETON] in conversa- 
tion with that gentleman, and I inquired of him what that 
conversation was. He satisfied me, as Mr. SMITH satisfied 
nim, that Mr. Surru is not and/never had been a member 
of the Know Nothing order, or in any way.connected with 
it. As I make this remark, the gentleman from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Mautory,] belonging to the American party, bows 
assent to it. on -- g 

& On the other hand, Í find thatgenticmen onthe Repub- 
lican side, who, in the first instance, voted for Mr. SMITH, 
now, on learning the fact that he is not a Know Nothing, 
have made that a pretext for withdrawing’ their votes from 
him. They have done this, for the openiy avowed reason 
that he isan old-line conservative Whig, without any Know 
Nothing taint. ; i : 

«Under these circumstances, i shall vote for Mr. SMITH 5 
and for the additional reason that it will bring about, as I 
believe, and as I am informed by the condition of the ballot 
now, ai organization of this House. In no other contin- 
gency would J give my vote to a gentleman not belonging 
to my own party. I believe, in doing this, that I am doing 
‘ustice to the national men who sent me here, and to the 
oath Į expect to take to support the Constitution. As a 
member of this coirdinate branch of the Government, upon 
which the Constitution itself reposes for its execution, and 
which is utterly disorganized, I believe that I will do my 
highest duty, if, by my vote, I can bring about its organiza- 
tion by the election of an old-line Whig, who, here in my 
presence, as I now look at him, disavows the Know Noth- 
ing organization. With this view, I am acting, as I under- 
stand, with nearly every Democratic gentleman from the 
West. Lagree with almost every Democrat on the floor. 
L ask the privilege of changing my vote from Mr. Bococx, 
for whom E have voted persistently all along, to WILLIAM 
N. H. Smıru, of North Carolina. [Applause from the Dem- 
ocratic side and from the galleries.) ; 

«The position of the Northwestern Democrats is well 
known. We went into.a caucus of the Democratic party 
resolved to stand by its organization and its nomince to the 
end. We voted ali the time for Mr. Bocock, until his name 
was withdrawn in a speech which he made here. Wesup- 
ported Mr. Joun G. Davis, of the Northwest, who was, 
perhaps, in closer relationship to us than even the gentle- 
man from Virginia. We have voted also for. the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Minuson.] We 
have been all over the House to get a true conservative 
man; notwithstanding he may have differed from us in 
some particulars of his politics.. After seven wecks of ex- 
hausting labor, of constant vigilance, of pressing emer- 
gency in the country, we have come together now, at this 
‘uneture, and reached that point when the election of a 
Speaker is possible. And F could not answer to my con- 
stituents, E could not. answer to that sense of duty from 
which J always act, uniess I came up here now and con- 
tributed my part to an organization based upon national 
conservative principles. 


“Tam aware, sir, that it has been said bere by gentlemen į 
that southern men have not the same opinions on the subject’ 


of slavery that northern and northwestern Democrats have. 
I learn, however, that the gentleman who ran against, and 
was beaten by, Mr. Smita of North Carolina, uttered senti- 
menta in favor of a slave code, which have no more afili- 
ation with my views upon that subject than the views of 
some of the gentlemen for whom Democrats have voted. I 
have been reluctant to go South to vote for any man who 
belonged to the Know Nothing organization. That was 
weil known. It was known that no such. man could be 
elccted. Hence, Mr. Situ is presented, because he is not 
such a man. I will vote for him, because he is imbued 
with national and Union sentiments; so that, when he 
takes that chair, he will do his whole duty to the country. 
I come from a State which, although Republican, as rep- 


resented on this floor, has in its heart—at its capita} district, | 


whicb [ represent—a true Union feeling that the men. of 
that State will not willingly let die. 
feeling in my present vote. | : 
Mr. Hinr. Lwish to ask the gentleman whether, in his 
present action, he is influenced by recent occurrences here 
—the withdrawal of certain votes from Mr. Smits on the 
other side of the House, I believe because he is notan 
American? 


of that side of the House at this time. I merely direct the 
gentieman’s attention to the matter to know if that circun- 
stance has in any degree influenced his vote. 


“ Mr. Cox. From what transpired on the Republican side | 
of the House, L saw gentlemen who voted for Mr. SMITH, | 


of North Carolina, withdraw their votes, putting it upon the 
direct and express ground that he was nota Know Nothing. 
That they withdrew their votes, whether in good faith or 
not, I regarded as confirmatory of the truth stated by the 
gentleman from North Carolina himself, that he had no 
connection whatever with that order. Gentlemen on the 
other side have declared that Mr. Smrru was not accepta- 
bie to them because he was not an Ameri I say that 
he is acceptable to the national men upon this side of the 
House beeause he isa memberof the old Whig party. That 
party, as I learn from their platform, ever stood side by side 
with the Democratie party upon the great questions con- 
nected with the slavery agitation. They stood upon the 
compromises of 1550; compromises sustained by the Demo- 
cratie party; compromises, sir, which if carried out in the 
spirit in which they were enacted, would bring about that 
concord and comity between the States which isso much 
desired in the present distraction of our public counsels.” 


I will also read those made by the honorable 
member from Arkansas, [Mr. Hixpman,] and his 
correction on Monday: 

“& Mr. Clerk, at every ballot during this contest J have 
voted for a Democrat. ` I have thought all along, and still 


helieve, that the southern Opposition ought to have brought 
their twenty-three votes to a man of our choice, a Demo- 


crat, instead of asking us to carry our ninety-odd votes fo | 
It has been ! 


a man of their choice—one of themselves. 


Į pay homage to that ; 


I bave not known myself that the American | 
party or the Whig party were particularly in the keeping | 


! battled hosts to action. 


unreasonable for them—a small faction, not controlling a 
single Statein the Union—to demand sucha Goncessidn of a 
great national party, composed, as ours is, of Representa- 
tives frorn every section. : iste ; z os 
“But there seems to be 2 disposition among Democrats 
to make the sacrifice. It is believed that votes enough can 
be concentrated on the gentleman from North Carolina [Mrs 
Smirna] to elect him Speaker, and to end this protracted 
struggie. Those good and true men, the Democrats of the 
North, who have made so many proofs.of devotion.to the 
Constitution, indicate their willingness to give this further 
evidence of patrictism. I understand-that most of them, 
if not all, will vote for Mr. Smiru, when it appears that 
their support will secure his election. But they cannotbe 
expected to do this until the entire South shall have united 
upon him. Under these circumstances, I am not disposed 
to be an obstacle in the way of organization. I have here- 
tofore said that F would, in the last resort, vote for a south- 
ern Oppositionist, in order to defeat the Black Republican 


“candidate ; and fam now ready to take that responsibility 


by changing my vote from Mr. Bococx to Mr. SMITH. 

** But, before making the change, I state distinctly, that 
Lyote for Mr. Smrra with the express understanding that he 
has never belonged to or affiliated with the Know Nothing 
party, directly or indirectly ; and that he has always con- 
demned and repudiated its doctrines. I vote for him with 
the understanding that he is an old-line Whig. In voting 
for him as such, Í have no. eulogy to pass on Whigery, and 
no indorsement togive toit. I have never donethat; and 
shall not be so inconsistent as to do so now. But Whig 
ery, as much as I condemn it, is far tess objectionable 
than Black Republicanism. Between two evils, I shall 


choose the least. I vote for Mr. SMITH.” 
* * * * * * $ k * * 


& During the taking of the vote, 

Mr. HINDMAN (when his name was called) said: I see 
by the report in the Globe of Friday’s proceedings that I 
am represented as saying: ` 

“cI vote for Mr: Smir with the express understanding 
that he has never belonged to or affiliated with the Know 
Nothing party, directly or indirectly; and that he has al- 
ways condemned and repudiated its doctrines.’ 

“J should have said that I was informed that Mr. SMITH 
did not sympathize with the proscriptive doctrines of that 
party.” 

It will thus be scen, that I am represented as 
saying that I have always been, and am still, a 

hig; that I have never been 4 member of the 
American organization; and that I did not concur 
in or sympathize with any proscriptive features 
of its party creed. 

This is strictly correct. Some of the measures 
of the American party, as I freely stated to my 
friend, did command my approval; but there was 
nothing proscriptive in them. I could not com- 
mit the wrong of denouncing men to whose pa- 
triotic and earnest efforts I owed, in no inconsider- 
able degree, the honor of being a member of this 
body. I regretted very much the harsh language 
which was used by some on that occasion, when 
speaking of the American party. I attributed 
it mostly to the peculiar circumstances in which 
gentlemen were placed, and as a necessary self- 
protection against unfounded charges at home. 
Still, it was painful to listen to language which 
fell so harshly upon the ears, not only of my 
friends at home, but of that portion of this House 
constituting the southern Opposition, who so 
manfully, in spite of it all, stood by me to the 
end. 

Still, the statements to which I have called the 
attention of this House are strictly correct. I 
have nothing to add to them; nothing to subtract 
from them. ft istruc, lama Whig. [stand where, 
for more than twenty-five years, I have stood, 
without faltering, amid the mutations of party 
names and party organizations; looking upon the 
great interests of the country as illuminated in 
the light shed upon them by the master spirits of 
the generation of statesmen thatis past, and cling- 
ing, with filial devotion, to that noble standard 
which so long waved over the gallant, patriotic 
Whigs of the school of Henry Clay. 

In that great party there was, there could be, no 
sectionalism. It had no double readings to its 
political creed. It was eminently a national party, 
knowing no North, South, East, or West, but co- 
extensive with the length and breadth of the Con- 
federacy. With the alleged disintegration of its 
organized existence, the principles committed to 
its keeping have not perished. They still live, 
and are cherished in the affections of the great 
mass of our people. The American heart yet 
throbs with deeper energy of pulsation, when that 
name is pronounced which so often led its em- 
The eminent nationality 
of purpose and principle which the favorite son 
of Kentucky breathed into that party, giving to 
it its vital energy, is still looked to to guide us 
safely through surrounding perils. 

I have an abiding faith in the permanency of 
free institutions—in the continuance of our na- 
tionality. I hope to sce the ultimate triumph of 


the. conservative sentiment which found its 
a ee in Henry Clay, and in his public 
> E hope to. see that vast sectional organization, 
held togetlier by the single cohesion of hostility 
to the institutions of nearly one half of ox : 
federated States, now brooding over ‘the: 
entire North, and smothering ‘the generous an 
patriotic aspirations that struggle to brea 
the pressure; an organization which, in producing 
a natural and necessary antagonism in the South, 
has almost rent us in twain, and arrayed section 
against section in fierce conflict, threatening, in 
its further aggressive progress, the overthrow of 
our political institutions—I hope to see this-or- 
ganization, in all its pride of. strength, crumbling 
and wasting before the consuming fires-of popu- 
lar wrath, as winter snows dissolve and disappear 
under the returning heat of spring. I hope to 
witness the union of true and just men every: 
where in resolute resistance to the sectional spirit 
which animates and directs its movements. ; 
When, laying aside the bitter party feuds and 
fierce contentions which now. most unnaturally 
distract and divide a. people, one in the glorious 
memories of its past, and one, it should.be, in its 
high irrepressible aspirations for the future, the 
popular mind shall return to the basis of com- 
promise which men of all parties assisted in form- 
ing in 1850; which both. national conventions of 
1852 approved, and adopted. as the ground of a 
lasting peace; which constitutes the crowning 
glory of that pure, peaceful, just, and honorable 
administration, which, in the midst of a profound 
peace, closed with the retirement of Millard Fill- 
more from the public service; when, again, the 
conservative elements, attracted by a true devo- 
tion and love of country, shall return to this com- 
promise, then, sir, may we hope for a-restoration 
of that harmony and good will which were its 
first beneficent fruits; then will pass away the 
dark clouds gathering upon our horizon, and por- 
tentous of disaster und danger; then may our 
proud old ship, which has buffeted the surges of 
many storms, and yet rejoices in her compact, un- 
broken strength and beauty, leave the moorings 
to which the outer tempest had driven, her, for 


i shelter from its violence, and spread her sails. to 


favoring breezes as she,starts upon her voyage 
over the wide ocean of national hfe. © 0. |: 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will now an- 
nounce that the regular business, first in order this 
morning, is the execution of the order of the House 
for the election of a Printer for this Congress. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois, obtained the floor. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I wish to make a brief 
personal explanation. 

Several Mempens objected. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I hope that the gentleman 
from Ohio will be heard, because he has been par- 
ticularly referred to by the gentleman from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Surre] 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. If the House con- 
sents, I will yield the floor for that purpose... 

Mr. PENDLETON. IfI had been recognized 
by the Speaker, I intended to ask the indulgence 
of the House for one moment, in reply. to the re- 
marks of my friend from North Carolina. 

Mr. SPINNER. I object to any more per- 
sonal explanations in reference to the late contest 
in this House for Speaker. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I suppose, sir, that] have. 
ari@ht to make a personal explanation. In the 
remarks which I submitted to the House before 
it organized, and which have been referred to this 
morning, I want to say now, that Ireproduced, 
with entire accuracy, though not circumstantially, 
the conversation I had with the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Smrtna] upon the day upon 
which he wassupported for Speaker. Į understand 
that he is now, as he was then, entirely satisfied 
withthe representation I made of his position and 
of his political principles. In order, sir, that there 
may beno misanderstanding on this point, Į would 
like the gentleman—and I put the question to. him 
with all politencss—to say to the House; distinctly 
and in one word, whether I understood him cor- 
rectly or not? y eee ; 

Mr. SMITH, of North-Carolina., I will say 
to the gentleman from Ohio that my statement 
already made is, that while the gentleman did not 
state the details of our ednversation, yet hisstate- 
ment of its result was correct. $ f 

Mr. ALLEN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish, in 
this connection, to make a single remark. 
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Mr. BURNETT. I object to this personal ex- 
planation being protracted indefinitely; and [ call 
or the regular order of ‘business. : 

“Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I presume, sir, that 
thé gentleman from Ohio has the right to make a 
personal explanation—at least such a courtesy is 
rarely denied to gentlemen upon this floor. 
<Mr- BARR. If Ihave the right, E most cer- 
tainly. do object. =? Sa 

The SPEAKER. The regular order of busi- 
«ess being insisted upon, the question bofore the 
Flouse ‘is the’election ofa Printer for the House. 
Pending this question, objection being made, de- 
baté is: not in order. : 

‘Mr, ALLEN. F ask the unanimous consent 
of the House for leave to make a personal expla- 
nation. F will propound one or two questions to | 
the gentleman from North Carolina, and E prom- 
ise that I will consume only a few moments of 
the time of the House. 


Mr. BARR. object. > 

Mr. BURNETT. And I insist upon my ob- 
jection: ; : i , 

The SPEAKER. Then debate is not in or- 


der. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I am entitled to the 
floor, and I have only yielded to the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Penptrron,] who has finished 
what he had to say. ` 

Mr. ALLEN. ‘I want to put a question to the 
gentleman: from North Carolina which concerns 
mé personally. 

r: BARR. T object. 

Mr. ALLEN. {riseto a privileged question. | 

Mr. BARR. Thold that a personal explana- 
tion is not a privileged question, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio 
will state his privileged question. 

` Mr. BURNETT. The gontleman cannot rise | 
toa privileged question while the gentleman from 
THinois is occupying the floor. f 

Mr. ALLEN. My only object is to put a sin- 
Ble question’ to the gentleman from North Caro- 

ina, in reference to a conversation which took | 
place between him and myself, during the time he 
was before the House asa candidate for Speaker. 
F Mr. BURNETT. [call the gentleman to or- 

er. 
` The SPEAKER.” Debate is out of order, and 
objection being made, the House must proceed to 
the execution of the special order, which is the 
election of a Printer for the House. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I demand, then, that | 
gentlemen outof order shall preserve the order of j 
the House, and that the Speaker shall not allow | 
gentlemen to proceed in debate in violation of the | 
rules of the House. 

Mr. ALLEN. I deem that it is my duty to 
put a question to the gentleman from North Car- | 
olina., . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not in | 
order, and he must resume his scat. Nothing is i 
in order now except the execution of the special 
order of the House. 

Mr. ALLEN. But, Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
privileged question; and I ask that it shall be de- | 
cided whether or not I am entitled to the floor on | 


that question. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. And I rise | 
to a privileged question. 

The SPEAKER. Atno time cantwo privileged | 
questions be made at the same time. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. I have the floor, 
and my colleague has not the right to take it from 
me even bya privileged question, 

Mr. ALLEN. Do I understand the Chair to 
to say that I have not the right to rise to a priv- 
Ueged question? 

TheSPEAKER. A personal explanation does | 
not appear to the Chair to be a privileged ques- | 
ton; and the gentleman, therefore, can only be 


indulged in the remarks he asks to make by unan- jj 


imous consent of the House. The -erular order | 
of business is called for, and that of itself is an! 
abjection to debate. 

Ar. ALLEN. My colleague, in the remarks 
he made this morning, alluded to a conversation | 
that took place between him and the gentleman 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Smiru,] while the lat- | 
ter was a prominent candidate for the Speaker- | 
ship. I had a conversation with the gentleman 
from North Carolina on the same day, and——— 


Mr. BURNETT. I call the gentleman from 
Ohio to order, 


stance of that conversation. {Cries of ‘ Order!” 
from all parts of the Hall.] r 

Mr. CLEMENS. The gentleman from Ohio, 
speaking in defiance of the decision of the Speaker, 
and of the cries to order of the House, I ask that 
the Speaker designate him by name, and insist 
‘upon his taking his seat. . i 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I think the Sergeant- 
at-Arms had better be called to enforce the rules 
of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The House will now proceed 
with the regular order of business. 


RED RIVER RAFT. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Hlinois. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that on Saturday last I was recognized by 
you, before the regular order of business was called 
for, as being entitled to the floor; and in this 
connection I desire to state, in addition, that I was 
entitled to the floor upon Friday, at the adjourn- 
ment of the House. While I was then proceed- 
ing to present to the House the business for which 


| I rose, and while I was upon the floor, a motion 


to adjourn was made, clearly out of order, and it 
was declared carried, and the House adjourned. 
I desire now to proceed with the business which I 
then wished the House to consider. I ask the 
unanimous consent of the House to report back 
from the Committee on Roads and Canals a joint 
resolution, introduced and referred to that Com- 
mittee by the gentleman from Arkansas, [Mr. 
Rosr. z 

Mr. SPAULDING. Irise to aquestion of or- 
der—that is not the regular order of business. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois 
will state distinctly for what purpose he rises. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. To report back 
from the Committee on Roads and Canals a joint 
resolution. 

Mr. RUST. It isa joint resolution in reference 
to the improvement of the Red river raft. 

The SPEAKER. Reports from committees are 
not now in order, except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. RUST. This is a matter which I think 
will give rise to no objection or debate; and I 
therefore ask that it be at once considered. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. There is no 
objection. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I reporthack, then, 
from the Committee on Roads and Canalsa joint 
resolution (H. R. No.7) giving the assent of Con- 
gress to certain acts passed by the Legislatures of 
the States of Louisiana and Arkansas in relation 
to the Red river raft, &c. 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution having 
been read a first and second time, it will now be 
read a third time, 

Mr. REAGAN. Let the resolution be read. 

The Clerk read the resolution in extenso. It 
gives the assent of Congress to the acts of the 
Legislature of the State of Louisiana approved 
March 18, 1858, to incorporate the Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Texas Navigation Company, and 
the act of the Legislature of the State of Arkansas 
approved January 20, 1859, entitled “An act ap- 
proving an act of the Gencral Assembly of the 

tate of Louisiana incorporating the Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Texas Navigation Company;”’ 
each of said acts having for their true intent and 
meaning the improvement of the navigation of Red 
river, by the removal of the raft therefrom; and 
it further gives assent that, after and so soon as 
the said Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas Naviga- 
tion Company shall have removed the obstructions 
to navigation in Red river caused by the raft, and 
have rendered the same navigable, and not before, 
the said States of Louisiana, Arkansas,and Texas 
may, through the said company, under and in 
accordance with and in the mode provided by the 
said charter for the benefit of said company, and 
to reimburse to it its expenditures in removing 
said raft, levy and collect, b way of commuta- 
tion for duties on tonnage, tolis upon all boats or 


| other water craft ascending or descending said 


river, and passing through the portion thereof that 
shall so have been improved and rendered navi- 
gable, not to exceed the following sums: that ig 


to say, fifty cents on and for each bale of cotton, į 


and twenty-five cents on and for each barrel of 
goods, wares, and merchandise wherewith such 
boats or craft may be laden; and that this privi- 
lege continue until the expiration of thirty years 


from the 18th of March, 1858. 


Mr. ALLEN, I will simply state the sub- |! 


Mesars. LOVEJOY, SPAULDING, and KIL- 
LINGER, objected. i 

Mr. MORRIS, of IHinois. Tt is too late to ob- 
ject, for the resolution has been reported, and is 
now before the House. : 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. What direc- 
tion does the gentleman desire the resolution shall 
take? 

Mr. RUST. We want it put upon its passage. 
It has received the unanimous approval of the 
Senate. f P 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I insist upon my objection. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Itis too late to object. 

Mr. RUST. The report has been made by 
unanimous consent; and objection cannot be now 
received from that quarter. S 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Objection does not come too 
late. Therešolution has just been read for inform- 
ation. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Itwas not read for 
information. I asked leave of the House to report 
the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chairasked the House 
if there was any objection to thé report being 
i made, and no objection was made. 

Mr. SPAULDING. I objected to the resolu- 
i tion before it was read. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move to refer the resolu- 
tion to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union; and there, if it is not objected to, it 
i can be taken up and passed, 

Mr. RUST. I wish to state to this House my 
anxiety in reference to this resolution. The citi- 
zens of only two States of the Union are inter- 
ested in this matter. A similar resolution passed 
the Senate last Congress by unanimous consent. 
There are only a few months in the year in which 
laborers can be employed in the removal of those 
obstructions. Three months from this time it will 
be so sickly that no human being can live there; 
and therefore it is desirable that the resolution 
should be passed now. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire simply to say that 
the resolution grants what appears to be a mo- 
| nopoly, for thirty years. It may be that, upon 
| examination, there will be no objection to it; but 
for the purpose of giving opportunity for that 
| examination, I moved to refer it to the Commit- 
| tee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

ii Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
have not yielded the floor, and I move the pre- 
vious question upon the passage of the resolution. 
i| 1 do not recognize the right of any member to take 
| the floor from me while I am occupying it. Iin- 
| sist upon no more than my rights In this House; 
but to those I think myself entitled, and shall in- 
| sist upon them, The resolution was twice read, 

and referred to the Committee on Roads and 
Canais, and they unanimously instructed me to 
i report it back to the House, with a recommenda- 
Í tion that it do pass. I this morning asked the 
| unanimous consent of the House to make the re- 
| port. That consent was given; and the resolu- 
; tion was being read by its title only, when the 
| gentleman from Texas [Mr. Reacan] and others 
iasked that it might be read at length, that they 
i might more fully understand it. It was so read; 
and hence all motions in reference to committing 
the bill are out of order, for I have moved the 
previous question upon the passage of the reso- 
lution. 


| Mr. REAGAN, 


H 


ji 


Mr. I ask the goatleman from 
i! Hlinois to withdraw his call for the previous 
{| question, inasmuch as the resolution affvets the 
interests of the State which I have the honor to 
represent, 
| The SPEAKER. The Chair desires 
that he has decided the resolution to be in order, 
and before the House. The demand for the pre- 
vious question having been made, the question is 
|| upon seconding that demand. 

Mr. REAGAN. Iaskthe gentleman from Hli- 
nois to withdraw his demand. 
| Mr. SPAULDING: I move to refer the reso- 
i] lution to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. 

The SPEAKER, That motion is not in order 
pending the demand for the previous question, 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Let us, then, vote down the 
previous question, 
! Mr. MORRIS, of IWinois. 


; accomm 


'i 


to say, 


I would like to 
odate my friend from Texas, but the gon- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Rust] desires to leave 
for home to-day, and wishes this resolution dis- 
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posed of at once. Therefore, I cannot withdraw 


my er 
he SPEAKER. The question is on second- 
ing the demand for the previous question. 

r. REAGAN. If the gentleman from Ii- 
nois will not withdraw his demand, I must pro- 
test, in the name of the State I have the honor in 
part to represent, against being forced to vote 
upon a resolution affecting her interests, while 
her Representatives are denied the right to be 
heard upon it. ` 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. 
not in order. ` 

The SPEAKER. Debate is not in order. 

Mr, REAGAN. If Lam not permitted to speak 
to this question, I trust the House will vote down 
«he previous question. 

Mr. PETTIT. I move to lay the resolution 
upon the table. 

Mr. GARTRELL. I hope the gentleman from 
Illinois will withdraw the demand for the previous 
question. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. ‘Well, sir, if the gen- 
tleman from Texas will renew the demand, I will 
withdraw it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I must object, unless my 
motion is entertained. If my motion is pending— 
and it was made before the demand for the pre- 
vious qttestion was seconded—then, as a matter 
of course, I have no objection to debate. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to state 
to the gentleman from Ohio that his motion was 
not received, because the gentleman from Illinois 
stated that he had not yielded the floor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The bill was read a first 
and second time, and agentleman cannot hold the 
floor while that is being done. . I protest against 
this ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Itis not a bill. It 
is only a joint resolution. The gentleman is mis- 
taken in that, as he is in other things. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The gentleman from Fli- 
nois could not hold the floor while the resolution 
was being read. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. It was read a first 
and second time; and I call the gentleman from 
Ohio to order, 

Mr. REAGAN. What I wished to say in 
reference to this matter is, that I have no objec- 
tion to the passage of the joint resolution reported 
by the Committee on Roads and Canals, if the 
consent of the House can be had to an amend- 
ment I will indicate, and which will not affect the 
virtue of the bill at all. In my judgment, an 
amendment is necessary in view of the existing 
state of facts in connection with the commerce of 
the State which I in part represent. As I under- 
stand the resolution, it proposes to give the assent 
of Congress to the resolutions of the States of 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas, imposing, in 
certain contingencies, certain tonnage duties upon 
the commerce passing the rafts of the Red river. 
I have no objection to that, for I think that is bet- 
ter in principle than the appropriation of money 
out of the national Treasury for the improvement 
of the navigation and commerce of particular 
localities. But the resolution assumes the fact 
that the State of Texas has passed an act upon 
the subject. If that be the case, J am ignorantof 
it. I know that the subject was lately before the 
Legislature of Texas, and was being considered 

‘by them, but I am not advised that any action 
hag yet been taken by the State. What I want, 
then, 1s to so amend the resolution as to protect 
the commerce of the State of Texas, under the 
operation of the resolution, until that State shall 
take some definite action upon the subject. I 
therefore move that the resolution be so amended 
that it shail not apply to the commerce of any one 
of the States named until such State give its as- 
sent lo the conditions of the resolution. 

In accordance with my understanding with the 
gentleman from Illinois, I now call the previous 
question upon the resolution and amendment. 

Mr. SPAULDING. Is debate in order? 

The SPEAKER. It is not, pending the de- 
mand for the previous question made by the gen- 
tleman from Texas. : 

Mr. SPAULDING. I desire to speak upon 
this subject. I think the resolution unconstitu- 
tional, and I desire to give my views upon it, be- 
fore the resolution is passed. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH, 
whole subject upon the table. 


The gentleman is 


I move to lay the 


_Mr. BARKSDALE. I move to recommit the 
bill to the Committee on Roads and Canals. 

Mr. REAGAN. I will consent to that: 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not consider 
the motion of the gentleman from Mississippi in 
order. The question is upon the motion to lay 
the resolution upon the table. : 

Mr. RUST. Upon that I demand the yeas and 
nays. ae 

Mr. BRANCH. I understood the gentleman 
from Mississippi to move to recommit this billi 
_ Mr. RUST. The. gentleman could not move 
its recommittal. 

Mr.BRANCH. I wasrecognized by theChair, 
andil claim the floor. [Great confusion in the 

all. 

The SPEAKER, Gentlemen will preserve or- 
der. No business can be transacted until gentle- 
men come to order and resume their seats. The 
gentleman from North Carolina is upon the floor 
upon a guestion of order. 

Order being restored, 

Mr. BRANCH. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Barkspate} has moved to recommit 
the joint resolution to the Committee on Roads 
and Canals. Now, I call for the reading of the 
120th rule of the House—or I will read it myself. 
It is as follows: 

“ After commitment or report thereof to the House, or at 
any time before its passage, a bill may be recoiamitted.— 
April 7, 1789. 

‘* At any time before its passage.” I therefore 
claim that the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi isin order, and must be put to the House, 

The SPEAKER. There were two motions 
pending at the time; one for the previous question, 
end the other to lay the joint resolution on the 
table. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. My motion is one of the 
highest privilege, and must be put first, under the 
rules of the House. 

Mr. REAGAN. In compliance with my pledge 
to the gentleman from Illinois, I have moved the 
previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair decides the mo- 
tion to be in order. The question is now on the 
motion to lay the joint resolution on the table-—— 

Mr. RUST. Does the gentleman persist in 
that motion? : 

The SPEAKER. And on that motion the yeas 
and nays have been demanded. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. If the Chair decides that 
the motion to lay on the table is in order, I pro- 
pose to appeal from that decision. 

FARNSWORTH. Iam willing that the 
joint resolution shall be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Roads and Canals, and for that purpose 
will withdraw my motion to lay on the table. I 


improperly made here, under the pretense that it 
should be read for information only; but now the 
previous question is sprung upon the House. 

M RUST. The gentleman makes a mistake 
when he says that there has been any attempt 
resorted to, to deceive or mislead the House. It 
is utterly untrue. 

Mr. REAGAN. Then I hope the joint reso- 
lution will be recommitted. 

The SPEAKER. Does the Chair understand 
that the motion to lay on the table is withdrawn? 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Yes; for the purpose 
of having the joint resolution recommitted. 

The SPEAKER. Then the question is on sec- 
onding the previous question. 

Mr. REAGAN. I withdraw the demand for 
the previous question. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Ihave withdrawn the 
resolution may be recommitted—not passed. 

The question was taken on the motion to re- 
commit to the Committee on Roads and Canals; 
and it was agreed to. 


H REGULAR ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SHERMAN. 
order of business. 
The SPEAKER. The regular order of busi- 


ness is to proceed to the election of Printer. No 
other business is in order. 
ARRANGEMENT OF THE HALL. 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Nlinois. I rise to a 


privileged question. My privileged question is 


founded on the resolution which I ask to have 
i read by the Clerk. 


think that the attempt to pass the resolution was | 


motion to lay an the table in order that the joint | 


I now call for the regular | 


| now. 


The resolution was read, as follower. = S 


Resolved, Thata select committee, consisting of three 
members, be appointed by the Speaker, to inqnire‘inte the 


|. expediency of removing the henches or seats from this Hail, 


and replacing the chairs and: desks; and also, the length of 
time it will require to make such change ; and that said 
committee have leave to report at-any time, and“thatyin 
the mean time; the Doorkeeper be directed to'enforce the 
order of the House at the last. Congress, in regard to said 
chairs; > > s a ae ee 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of-Ilinojs. Underthat 
resolution the committee has directed me to make 
a report. Before making that report I will-state 
that T understand it to bë the purpose of the chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. Mixes] to present.a 
minority report. I propose that both reports shall 
be read, and then I will move the previous qués- 
tion and let the House act as it may. deem proper. 

Several Memuers. That is right. woken? 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. ‘Then I pro- 
pose to call for the previous question. The House 
can vote it down if it sees fit, and go into the dis- 
cussion of the matter, 

Mr. HOUSTON. I submit to the gentleman 
from Illinois, whether it would not be better to 
have the reports printed and.made.a special order 
for a certain day, so that members may have an 
opportunity of examining the reports. $ 

r. WASHBURNE, of Illinois.. I donot re- 
gard that as necessary. Thereport is very short, 
and there will be no difficulty in.understanding it. 

Mr. HOUSTON. f think it would be ‘better 
to adopt my suggestion. 

Mr. MILES. “I would like to understand what 
the gentleman’s suggestion is. x 

Mr. HOUSTON. Itis that the reports shall 
be now read and ordered to be printed, and that 
the consideration of the subject may be postponed 
to some particular day, when members can have 
read the reports. Peas 

Mr. MILES. As a minority of the special 
committee, I am perfectly willing to have that 
course taken, 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. [desire that 
the House shall act on the matter to-day, after 
hearing both reports read. sae ee 

Mr. MILES. I am entirely willing that the 
House shall act on the report whenever the House 
chooses to do so; but I think it fair that, by a 
common understanding, some: special time ma) 
be fixed for taking a vote on the subject. Ihope 
that the majority and minority reports of the com- 
mittee may be now read for information; that they 
may be ordered to be printed; and that a certain 
day be fixed on which a vote may be taken on 
the whole matter. i 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I desire to say one 
word in regard to this matter. Ibelieve that every 
gentleman in the House is prepared to vote now 
on these reports. We have no Printer yet; and 
we may not elect one for aweek. If this adjourn- 
ment takes place for the purpose of rearrangin, 
the Hall, it ought to be decided to-day. . Let both 
reports be read. They are both clear on the sub- 


ject; and then let us come up manfully and decide 


the subject. [Cries of “ Read the reports,” 

Mr. MILES. As I said the other day, I de- 
sire nothing but a fair expression of the will of 
the House; and if the House desire now.to have 
a vote on the propositions of the majority and 
minority of the committee, Iam perfectly willing. 

Several Members. Let us have the reports 

Mr. MILES. I desire to submit the minority 
report. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I presume there 
are gentlemen who want to speak on the subject, 
and I therefore move. to postpone the considera- 
tion of the reports tll Friday next. 

The SPEAKER. The reports will be first 
read; and then the motion of the gentleman from 
Virginia will be in order. 

The majority and minority reports were read, 
as follows: 


The select committee ‘‘to inquire into the expediency 
of removing the benches or seats from this Hall, and re- 
placing the chairs and desks, and also the length of time 
and cost it will require to make such change,” submit. the 
following report: 

That they have duly considered the matter, and come to 
the conclusion that the present seats should be removed at 
the earliest practical moment, and the chairs and seats re~ 
placed, conforming, as nearly as practicable, to the original 
arrangement of them in the Hall, and having regard to 
bringing them together into the smallest convenient space. 

The committee do not propose to enter Inte any extended 
argument to show the propriety of the proposed change. 
Without geing inte an examination of the many reasons 
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“given in the report made by the special committee of. the 
Jast Congress öm this subject, they suggest that most of the 
-Amportaut objects. sought tobe attained by the change have 
Tailed to be realized; and that the experiment has. proved 
: urd, and the sooner the old. arrangement is restored, 
8 etter it will be for the convenience of the individual 
Webers, and the more it will facilitate the transaction of 
(die: business of the House. : ; ; 
the almost daily.séssions of the House for the last. twelve 
Weeks have atforded gentlemen a tair opportunity of test- 
ing the present arrangement, and each member has undoubt- 
edly well weighed and considered the reasons for or against 
‘A echange; and is:prepared-to vote on the question. ‘Your 
‘committee, believe that. when: the Jast House: ordered. a 
change to.be made, it was deemed. only as an experiment, 
‘and if not Considéred successful, the old plan could be re- 
adopted without any considerable expense being incurred, 
‘or Without its involving any great delay.‘ Itis bélieved that 
zit never swas.contemplated by the resolution to make such 
an alteration as has been made, and put in seats of such a 
permanent charactef. i , 
> Witia view of ascertaining the length of time required 
to make any change that-might be deemed desirable, and 
the cost thereof, the chairman of the committee requested 
.& report trom Captain Franklin, the superintendent of the 
Capitol extension, which that officer promptly prepared, 
‘and which is herewith submitted and adopted asa part of 
this report. l witl be seen that he proposes two methods 
of effecting the alteration, The committee propose to adopt 
‘the method that will cost the least and can be accomplished 
‘in the shortest tine. ‘They recommend the passage of two 
‘reavlutions’s one providing tor a speedy replacement of the 
‘od seats and deaks,and the other for an adjournment over 
(the Senate consenting) from Friday next until. Monday 
the 5th day of March, to give the requisite time forthe work 
to be accomplished. The committee would state that, in 
@corversation with Captain Franklin subsequent to the 
making of his report, he infurmed them that he believed, if 
the’ House should adjourn over, as above suggested, the 
alteration could be made extending over the entire floor ; 
so that the Hall could be substantially seated and arranged 
‘agit was belore-the change was made. "ihe committee 
also submitted to him whether the proposed alteration could 
not be made during such times as the House might not be 
in session trom day to day, but he thought that would be 
impracticable. + 
"Fhe committee recommend the 
resolutions.: f 
Resolved, That the superintendent of the Capitol exten- 
sion be directed to remove the present benches irom the 
‘Hall, and replace ‘the old chairs and desks, adopting sub- 
‘stantially the original arrangements thereof, but having re- 
ard to any reduction of shape occupied hy them, without 
interfering with the convenience of the arrangement. 
Resolved by the Hotise of Representatives, (the Senate 
concarring,) That when the House adjourns on Friday next, 
it adjourn to meet on Monday, the Sthiday of Mareh; next. 


passage of the following 


Report of Captain Franklin. 
Orricr CAPITOL EXTENSION, February 20, 1860. 


Sin: [ have.the honor, in compliance with your tequest 
of the 17th instant, to make the following report in relation 
pte change of seats in the Hall of the House of Represent- 
atives: 4 
| Ifthe circular registers are allowed to remain where they 
now are; If no alteration be made in the part of the floor 
how unoccupied; if the occupied part of the floor be 
merely changed, so as to permit the desks and chairs to be 
placed upon the steps ; and if one week be given betore the 
work’ is commenced, the alteration can be made ia six 
working days, ata cost of $2,000. 

If the registers in the floor are.to be removed 
made uniform over the whole floor ; the 
the alr brought in by new registers; in the unoccupied parts 
of the floor, the time required will be twelve working days, 
and the cost $5,000. In this estimate it istaken for granted 
that one week will be given for the preparation of the ma- 
terials, before the work is commenced upon the floor. 

In the above estimates, the cost of repairs which may 
be necessary to the desks and chairs is not included. Í 
understand that many of them need repairs; and I presume 
that $500, in addition to the sums above named, will be 
necessary to insure that all of the desks and chairs can be 
used in making the alteration, 

Nery respectfully, your obedi 


3 the steps 
carpet made good; 


ent servant, 

W. B. FRANKLIN, 
Captain Topographical Engineers, 
in charge Capitol Evtension. 
Hon. W. Porcner Mites, House of Representatives, chair- 

man of Committee on Alteration of Arrangement of Seats. 
All of which is respectfully submitted : 

E. B. WASHBURNE. 

JNO. G. DAVIS. 


The minority of the committee, respectfully dissenting 
from the recommendation of the majority, begs leave to 
offer, as his report, the report made by him as chairman of 
a similar committee to the last Congress: 

“Mr. Mines, from the select committee in regard to a 
removal of the desks and rearrangements of the seats of 
members, submits the following report: ° 
S% The speciat committee, to whom was referred the reso- 
lution of the House of December 23, directing them ‘to con- 
sider and report upon the expediency of removing the pres- 
ent desks from the Hall, and making such a rearrangement 
of the seats of members as will bring them together into a 
smaller space, so as to insure greater facility of hearingand 
more orderly debate,’ beg leave to-report: 

A “That they have given the matter due consideration, and 
„have 
of the desks, and bringing members together into a more 
feompactarea, isnotonly expedientand desirable, but would 
if effected, be in itself a moat important step towards many 
legislative reforms. So far asthe desksare concerned, your 
committee feel—some of them trom their own personalex- 
perience—that they have become a nuisance. The chief 
argument for retaining them is the strongest reason for their 


abolition—namely, the convenient facility which they af- 
ford members for writingletters and franking documents. It 
would certainly seem as if the very first duty of a Repre- 
sentative in Congress was not simply to attend bodily in 
his place, but to listen to, understand, and, when oceasion 
requires it, to participate in the discussions and proceedings 
of the body of which he isa member. This is a truth so 
self-evident that its enunciation isalmost superfluous. But i 
Wwe ask any honorable member candidly to.say whether be | 
has found it practicable, in his own experience, while ab- 
sorbed in writing letters at his desk, to attend to what is 
going on in the House? Ifit be urged that there are times į 
when even the most conscientious member may feel that 
he isnot called upon to listen attenti¥ely—as during the 
reading of prosy nianuseript speeches or the delivering of 
ad captandum § Buncombe? ones, really not addressed to 
the House, nor intended to influence its action—still we 
may reply that the very resource of the desks, upon which 
so many fall back as a refuge against dullness or empty 
sound; contributes to perpetuate the infliction upon the 
country of evils from which we manage partially to protect || 
ourselves. ‘There can be little doubt that, if there were no 
desks in the Hall, a-very decided improvement would take 
place in the character of congressional speeches. No one 
whose misfortune it may have been to be compelled for any 
purpose to wade through the interminable columns of the 
‘Daily Globe? can doubt that this is a ‘consummation de- ij 
voutly to be wished? But it is not merely because the |} 
desks withdraw the attention of members from the business 
legitimately before them—which it is their sworn and paid 
duty to attend to—that their removal is desirable. 

“The space oucupied by the present arrangement of 
chairs and desks is so Jarge that it is always dificult, and 
sometimes impossible, for those at a distance from the Clerk 
or from the member speaking to hear distinctly. This arises 
not from any acoustic defect in the Hall, but simply from 
its immense size. The result is, that resolutions have to | 
be reported, or remarks repeated, so often, that not only 
much valuable time is lost, but a degree of noise and con- 
fusion ensues very unfavorable to calm and deliberate dis- 
cussion. It may not be inappropriate in this connection to 
remark that the English House of Commons, numbering six | 
hundred and fifty-four members, holds its sessions ina hall 
very much smaller than our own, which has to accommodate 
buttwo hundred and thirty-six members. Neither Lords nor 
Commons, however, in England, have desks, and the ar- 
rangement of their seats, in consequence, is s0 compact as 
to bring them into a comparatively concentrated area. 

“Your. committee have conferred freely with Captain 
Meigs, the able and accomplished superintendent of the 
Capitol extension, who very kindly, at their instance, pre- | 
pared a diagram of the floor of the House, to assist them in 
their examination. He also went through with them va- 
rious measurements, both on the drawing and in the Hall | 
itself, with a view to ascertain into how much. smaller 
space members might be comfortably and conveniently 
seated. As the resuit of these experiments we are author- 
ized to say that Captain Meigs considers it perfectly prac- 
ticable to make such an arrangement of seats as.will bring 
members near enough together to see and hear each other 
distinetly. ‘Chis is surely a great desideratum, and ought 
in itself to reconcile members to the loss of the purely selfish 
enjoyment of their desks. When honorable gentlemen can 
make themselves heard without screaming themselves 
hoarse, and hope to catch the Speaker’s eye and obtain the 
floor without scrambling for it with the noise and vocifer- 
ation of schoo] boys scrambling for an apple; when the 
distinct reading of a resolution or report once or twice from 
the Clerk’s desk will put the entire House in possession of 
it, we may then expect tohave quiet, decorous, and orderly 
debate ; real, legitimate discussion of the subject-matter 
pending before us, instead of interminable discussions, de | 
quolibet ente, addressed in point of fact to distant constitu- 
encies, and not even intended for the ear of the House. 

“To meet the objection which may be urged against the 


come unanimously to the conclusion that the removal | 


removal] of the desks—that they are necessary at times tor the 
purpose of writing of resolutions or supporting books of refer- 
ence, &c.—we would say, that in the rearrangement of the 
Hall, in the plan contemplated, ample facilitics would be af- 
forded for these purposes. A table placed in the open space in 
front of the Speaker’s seat would, in itself, be sufficient for {| 
both these objects, and would be a convenient spot from | 
which to read extracts from authorities cited in debate. i 
i Large tables might also be placed in the corners of the Hall, į 
and supplied with writing materials. Besides, with our 
present convenient retiring rooms, so immediately adjacent 
į and opening upon our own private lobby, there would be ! 
i abundant opportunity for writing afforded those who might | 

at any particular time not consider their presence necessary 
in the House. It would require but a few seconds, cer- i 
tainly not halfa minute, to summon a inember from either 
of these rooms in case of a vote, or the coming up of any 
matter in which he might feci an interest. 

“Tn conclusion, your committee have to say. that they 


| table is in order. 


verily believe that small and comparatively insignificantas | 
the reform which they advocate may now seem, yet, shonid | 
the House adopt it, the advantages which will flow from it 
will very soon be so numerous and apparent as not only to 
impress Congress, but the country at large. It will then 
be a matter of surprise to all that a plan so simple, natural, 
and obvious, should not have been sooner adopted. 

“ Your committee recommend the passage of the follew- 
ing resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the Superintendent of the Capitol Ex- 
tension be directed, after the adjournment of the present 
session of Congress, to remove the desks from the Hall of 
the House, and to make such a rearrangement of the seats 
of members as will bring them together into the smallest 
convenient space. . = 

“WM. PORCHER MILES, 
GEO. H; PENDLETON 
“J. LETCHER, 
“EDWARD JOY MORRIS, 
“I. WASHBURN, Jr.” 

The argument in favor of the present system of sgats 
withoutdesks is so tally set forth in the above that it seems 


? 


needless to add anything thereto. It is simply a question 
of the comfort and convenience of members on the one 


| Craig, Curtis 


hand, and the expeditions and intelligent dispatch of the 
business of the country on the other. 
All which is respectfully submitted : 
WILLIAM PORCHER MILES. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message was received from the Senate, by 
Mr. Assury Dicains, its Secretary, notifying the 
House that the Senate had passed the jomt reso- 
lution making an appropriation for inaugurating 
the equestrian statue of Washington. , 
~ Also, that the Senate had passed the joint reso- 
lution of the House for the appointment of a joint 


| committee of three members on the part of the 


House and three members on the part of the Sen- 
ate, to revise the joint rules of the two Houses, 
with power to report at any time; and that Messrs. 
Brieut, Pearce, and Foor, had been appointed 
such committee on the part of the Senate. 

Also, that the Senate had passed an act (S. No. 
117) for the relief of Guadalupe Estudillo de Ar- 

uello, widow of Santiago E. Arguello, in which 
fe was directed to ask the concurrence of the 
House. i f 

Also, informing the House that in the absence 
of the Vice President, the Senate had chosen the 
Hon. Benyamin Fitzpatrick President of the 
Senate pro tempore. : 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE HALL--——AGAIN. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. As both re- 
ports have been read, and as the House has now 
the whole subject before it, atid for the purpose 
of testing the question whether the House desires 
toact on the subject now, I call the previous ques- 
tion. g 

Mr. RUFFIN. I move to lay the whole sub- 
ject on the table. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I move to lay both 
reports and the resolutions on the table. 

he SPEAKER. There is a motion pend- 
ing, made by the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Smiru,] which was postponed until the reports 
should be read, when, it was distinctly stated by 
the Chair, it would be in order. The gentleman 
from Virginia is, therefore, entitled.to his metion 
to postpone till Friday. 

Mr.McCLERNAND. The reports had not 
been submitted when that motion was made. 

Mr. FLORENCE. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois has not yielded the floor. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I hope the gentleman from 
Illinois will accept the proposition: If he insists 
on the previous question, let it be voted down. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Hlinois. The House 
has the whole matter under its control, and if it 
desires to vote down the previous question it can 
do so, and the. whole subject will be open to 
amendment, I insist on' my demand for the pre- 
vious question, 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I suppose that my 
motion to lay the reports and resolutions on the 
If so, I insist upon it. 

Mr. COX. On that motion I call for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken, and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 88, nays 97; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adrain, Barksdale, Bingham, Biake, 
Boyce, Brabson, Branch, Brayton, Burnett, Burmhain, Ca- 
rey, Clopton, Cobb, Juhn Cochrane, Cooper, Burton Craige, 
Curry, H. Winter Davis, De Jarnette, Dimmiek, Dann, 
Edmundson, Etheridge, Farnsworth, Fenton, Perry, Pior- 
ence, Gartrell, Grow, Hall, John 'I'. Harris, Haskin, Hel- 
mick, Hill, Hindman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hatchins, Keitt, 
Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogs, Killinger, Lamar, 
Leake; Charles D. Martin, MeKean, MePherson, MeRae, 
Miles, Millson, Sydenham Moore, Morrill, Morse, Nixon, 
Noell, Palmer, Pendleton, Peyton, Porter, Pryor, Pugh, 
Reagan, Riggs, Rust, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Rufin, 
Schwariz, Sherman, Sickles, Singleton, William Smith, 
Spaulding, Spinner, Stallworth, Stout, Stratton, Taylor, 
Thayer, Theaker, Trimble, Vallandigham, Van Wyck, 
Verree, Walton, Israel Washburn, Winslow, and Wright 


NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Ald- 
rich, Allen, Alley, Thomas L. Anderson, Wiliam C, 
Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, Babbitt, Barr, Barrett, Beale, 
Blair, Bonham, Beteler, Bouligny, Bristow, Bufinton, 
Bureh, Burlingame, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell. Cay- 
ter, Jolm B. Clark, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, Cox, James 
» Davidson, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, 
Dawes, Duell, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Foster, Gilmer, Gooch, 
Guriey, Hamilton, Hardeman, Hatton, Holman, Houston, 
Howard, Hughes, Irvine, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Kilgore, 
Landrum, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Logan, Loomis, Love, 
Lovejoy, Maclay, Marston, Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, 
McClernand, McKnight, McQueen, Millward, Aontgom- 
ery, Moorhead, Edward Joy Morris, Isane N. Morris. Nel- 
son, Niblack, Pettit, Phelps, Potter, Quarles, James C. 

Stevenson, Stokes, Thomas, Tomp- 


Robinson, Stanton, 
kins, Underwood, Wade, Cadwalader C. Wash burn, Ehiuu 
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B. Washburne, Webster, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood- 
ruff, and Woodson—97. 

So the House refused to lay the reports and res- 
olutions on the table. 


During the vote, 

Mr. BOCOCK stated that he had paired off for 
the day with Mr. Tappan, 

Mr. KILGORE stated that Mr. Case had 
paired off for the day with Mr. Scorr. 

Mr. CLEMENS said: I have paired with Mr. 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania, for two weeks, orsuch 
further time as he may desire. Ido not believe 
that it wasin the contemplation of either of us 
that a question of this kind could be sprung upon 
the House. I should vote “ay,” if I-had the 

rivilege of voting; but, under the circumstances, 
decline to vote. 

Mr. GARNETT stated that he had paired off 
with Mr. Franx, who would have voted in the 
negative, while he (Mr. Garnerr) would have 
voted in the affirmative. 


ENROLLED RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. DAVIDSON, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported as truly enrolled, l 

A. joint resolution making an appropriation for 
inaugurating the equestrian statue of Washing- 
ton; and 

A. resolution giving the consent of Congress to 
Captain William B. Shubrick, to accept a sword 
presented to him by Captain Geferal and Presi- 
dent Urquiza, of the Argentine Confederation. 

When the Speaker signed the same. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE HALL—~AGAIN. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I now de- 
mand the previous question on the resolutions. 

Mr. MILES. I hope the House will not sus- 
tain the call for the previous question. There are 
a great many members—— 

Mr. KILGORE. Debate is not in order, is it? 

Mr. MILES, [I ask the member from Illinois 
to withdraw the demand for the previous ques- 
tion. l 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I call the gentleman 
from South Carolina to order. Debate is not in 
order, the previous question having been de- 
manded. ia a l 

Mr. MILES. Iam appealing to the gentleman 
from Ilinois to withdraw the demand for the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Hlinois, 


South Carolina, but I understood him to say that 
he was willing to submit the whole matter to be 
determined by the House at thig time; and with 


that understanding, 1 propose to demand the pre- | 


vious question. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I rise to a question of 
order. I make the point of order that, the pre- 
vious question being demanded, debate is not in 
order; but the House must proceed to vote on 
seconding the demand for the previous question, 

Mr. MILES. ‘Well; if the gentleman is de- 
termined to force the gag law upon us, he can do 
it. 
tion; but I desire to discuss it, so that the argu- 
ments, pro and con., may go before the country. 


Mr. McCLERNAND. The gentleman from ! 


South Carolina should be the last man to talk 


about the gag law, as he has said more upon this | 


subject than all the rest of us. 


The previous question was seconded; and the | 


main question ordered to be put, being upon the 
adoption of the resolutions. j 

Mr. CLEMENS. Ieceall for a division of the 
question on the resolutions. 

Mr. GROW. 
been sustained, there can 
question. ; 

Mr. CONKLING. I rise to a question of 
order. My point is, that it is too late to divide 


e no division of the 


this question, the main question having been | 


ordered, 

Mr. McCLERNAND. The Chairso decided 
the other day. o. 

Mr. NOELL. Then I shall have to vote against 
both the resolutions, 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair is of opinion that 
the question is divisible. f 

Mr. CLEMENS. I suggest to the Chair that 
I called for a division the moment the resolutions 
were officially before the House, 


I should be | 
very glad to accommodate the gentleman from | 


I want a fair and square vote upon the ques- | 


After the previous question has | 


i 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the first 
resolution. ; > 

Mr. GROW. I desire to have the rule read 
which expressly provides that, if a division be 
called for, it must be before the previous-question 
is sustained. There can be no division after the 
main question. has been ordered. 

Mr. HOUSTON. You cannot require the 
House to. vote upon. a batch of resolutions to- 
gether. They divide themselves. ‘The resolu- 
tions stand before us divided; and we have a right 
to a separate vote. upon each. 

Mr. NOELL. I would inquire of the Chair if 
we are to be required to vote upon both the reso- 
lutions at the same time? 

The SPEAKER. Itis the opinion of the Chair 
that they may be divided, and should be divided. 
They are on independent subjects. 

Me. MILES. I call for the yeas and nays on 
the adoption of the first resolution. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. BURNETT. I desire to make an inquiry 
of the Chair. Do I understand the Chair to de- 
cide that, after the previous question has been de- 
manded and sustained, a member has the right to 
call for a division of the question on the resolu- 
tions? . 

The SPEAKER. In resolutions of this nature, 
the Chair supposes that it is in order. 

Mr. STANTON. One of the resolutions is a 
joint resolution, and the othera simple resolution 
of the House, and the question cannot be taken 
on them together. : 

Mr. BURNETT. The decision of the Chair 


is contrary, to the uniform practice of the House. | 


Mr. MILES, The resolutions naturally divide 
themselves, 

The SPEAKER. One of them requires the vote 
of both Houses, 

Mr. MILES. One of them isa concurrent reso- 
lution, and requires the vote of the Senate. 

Mr. FLORENCE, I insist that the question 
can be divided, because each of the resolutions is 
a unit, i , 

The question was taken on the adoption of the 
first resolution; and it was decided in the afirma- 
tive—yeas 95, nays 86; as follows: 

YEAS-—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Ald- 
rich, Allen, Alley, Thomas l. Anderson, William C. 
Anderson, Ashmore, Babbitt, Barr, Barrett, Beate, Blair, 
Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, Bristow, Bafinton, Burch, 
Burlingame, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carter, 
John B. Clark, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, Cox, James 
Craig, Curtis, ‘Davidson, John G. Davis, Dawes, Duell, 
Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Ferry, Gilmer, Goech, Gur- 
ley, Hardeman, Hatton, Holman, Howard, Hughes, Irvine, 
Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, William Kellogg, Kilgore, Lan- 
drum, DeWitt C. Leach, Logan, Loomis, Love, Lovejoy, 
Maclay, Marston, Elbert S, Martin, Maynard, McClernand, 
McKnight, McQueen, Millward, Moorhead, Isaac N. Mor- 
ris, Nelson, Niblack, Pettit, Phelps, Potter, Quarles, Royce, 
Spaulding, Stanton, Stevenson, Stokes, Theaker, ‘Thomas, 
Tompkins, Underwood, Wade, Walton, Cadwalader C: 
Washburn, Elihu B. Washburne, Webster, Wells, Wilson, 
Windom, Woodruff, and Woodson—95. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adrain, Avery, Barksdale, Bingham, 
Blake, Boyce, Brabson, Branch, Brayton, Burnett, Burn- 
ham, Carey, Clopton,Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Bur- 
ton Craige, Curry, H. Winter Davis, Reuben Davis, De 
Jarnette, Dimmick, Dunn, Edmundson, Etheridge, Parns- 
worth, Fenton, Florence, Foster, Gartrell, Grow, Hail, John 
T. Harris, Haskin, Helmick, Will, Hindman, Hoard, Hous- 
ton, Humphrey, Hutchins, Keitt, Francis W. Kellogg, Kil- 
linger, Kunkel, Lamar, Leake, Lee, Charles D. Martin, 
McKean, McPherson, McRae, Miles, Millsun, Sydenham 


} Moore, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, Noell, 


Pendleton, Peyton, Porter, Pryor, Pugh, Reagan, Riggs, 
Christopher Robinson, Ruffin, Schwartz, Sherman, Single- 
ton, William Smith, William N. H. Smith, Spinner, Stall- 
worth, Stout, Thayer, Trimble, Valandigham, Vandever, 
Van Wyck, Verree, Israel Washburn, Winslow, and 
Wright—&86. 

So the first resolution was adopted. 

During the roll-call, ; 

Mr. STRATTON stated that he had paired off 
with Mr. Harris, of Maryland, who would-have 


voted in the affirmative, while he (Mr. Srrarrow) | 


would have voted “no,” 


Mr. FLORENCE stated that Mr. Wurretey’s | 


pair with Mr. Hickman was continued for to-day. 
The result of the vote having been announced 
as above recorded, 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Hlinois, moved to re- | 


consider the vote by which the first resolution 
was adopted; and also moved to lay the motion to 
reconsider upon the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

‘Tne question recurred upon the adoption of the 
second resolution. 


Mr. REAGAN demanded the yeas and nays. 


| 
i 


| the question exactly stated. 


Mr. STANTON, _ I move’. ta) reconsider the 
vote by which the main question was ordered: and 
I do it for the. ptirpoge of Petting -a Vote to post- 
pone the time when the seats shall be changed 
until. about the .28d of April. I-have-no idea ðf 
wasting.a week now, when there:will be a waste 


week then-during the session ‘of! thé Charleston 
convention. - : ; ean Paes ds a 
Mr. McCLERNAND..::T call: the ‘gentleman 


from Ohio to order. : i 

Mr. STANTON, Well, I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the main qüestion was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair is of opinion that 
he motion of the gentleman from Ohio is not in 
order. pes ae 

Mr. STANTON, Itis in accordance with the 
uniform and settled practice of the House. 

Mr. McCLERNAND., I call the gentleman 
from Ohio to order. i EES 

Mr. STANTON. The gentleman from Ohio 
is in order in submitting his motion. : 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois; But it is not 
in order to debate it. ai 

Mr. STANTON: Tam not debating it. 
i. Mr. WASHBURNE,, of Hlinois. Tou have 

een. Bop i ees 

The SPEAKER. The order of the House has 
not been entirely executed. Until it shall have 
beri exccuted, a motion to reconsidér is not in 
order. : oe 

Mr. STANTON. That is the very reason why 
I supposed it was in order—because the order had 
not been entirely executed. ; 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE, I move to lay the 
second resolution upon the table: © ` ` i 

Mr. CURTIS, rise to a point of order. We 
are acting under the previous question, and no 
motion or resolution can be brought in‘until we 
have executed the order. : 

The SPEAKER, The Chair considers the mo- 
tion in order. 

H CURTIS. The motion to lay upon the 
table? ` 

The SPEAKER. Yes; and it is not debata- 


e. : 

Mr. CONKLING.. Irise tòa point of order. 
My point is this: that. the motion now made to 
lay the résolution upon the’ table has once been 
put, and voted down. ome 


The SPEAKER. That was ata different stage, 
and that motion covered both the resolutions. 
The Chair considers this a‘different motion, and 
in order. ; . i 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Idemand the yeas 
and nays on my motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 105, nays 72; as follows: 


YEAS—Megsrs. Charles F, Adams, Green Adams, Ad- 
rain, Avery, Barksdale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Boyce, 
Brabson, Branch, Brayton, Bristow, Burnett, Burnham, 
Carey, Clopton, ‘Cobb, Jolm Cochrane,’ Cooper, Burton 
Craige, Curry, H: Winter Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jar- 
nette, Dimnuck, Duell, Dunn, Edmundson, Eliot, Ethers 
idge, Fenton, Ferry, Florence, Foster, Gartrell, Gilmer, 
Grow, Gurley, Jolm T. Harris, Hatton, Helmick, Hill, 
Hindman, Hoard, Houston, Humphrey, Hutchins, Francis 
W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Killinger, Kunkel, Lamar, 
DeWitt C. Leach, Leake, Lee, Loomis, Charles D. Martin, 
MeKean, McPherson, McRae, Miles, Millson, Sydenham 
Moore, Morrill, Morse, Nixon, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, 
Porter, Potter, Pryor, Pugh, Reagan, Riggs, Christopher 
Robinson, Royce, Ruffin, Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sherman, 
Singleton, William Smith, William N. H. Smith, Spaulding, 
Spinner, Stallworth, Stanton, Stout, Taylor, Thayer, Trim- 
ble, Vallandigham, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree; Wade, 
Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Wells, Windom, Wins- 
low, Woodruff, and Wright—105. : 

NAYS—Messrs. Aldrich, Allen, Alley, Thomas L. An- 
derson, William C. Anderson, Ashmore, Babbitt, Barr, 
Barrett, Beale, Bonham, Bouligny, Buffinton, Burch, Bur- 
lingame, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carter, John B. 
Clark, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, Cox, Curtis, Davidson, 
John G. Davis, Dawes, Edgerton, Edwards, Ely, Gooch, 
Hall, Hamilton, Haskin, Holman, Howard, Hughes, Irvine, 
Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Landrum, Logan, Love, 
Lovejoy, Maclay, Marston, Maynard, McClernand, Me- 
Knight, Moorhead, Edward Joy Morris, Isaac N. Morris, 
Nelson, Niblack, Pettit, Phelps, Quarles, James C. Robins 
son, Stevenson, Stokes, Theaker, Thomas, Tompkins, Un- 
derwood, Elihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wèb- 
ster, Wilson, and Woodson—72. 

So the resolution was laid upon the table. , 

Pending the above call, | - : 


Mr. BARKSDALE said: Mr. Speaker, I want, 
What are we now 
voting on, the motion of the gentleman from Ohio, 
or the second resolution reported by the com- 
mittee ? : 
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«The SPEAKER: The question is upen the i 
motion of the gentleman from New York, that the 
second resolution be laid upon the table. i 

Aomessage in writing from. the President of the 
“United ‘States was received ‘by the hands of his || 
Private Secretary, Mr. James BUCHANAN. 

Mr. CLEMENS moved to reconsider the vote 
just.taken; and also moved that the motion to | 
reconsider be Jaid upon the. table. 

i > The latter motion was agreed to, 
ae PUBLIC. PRINTING. 


>: My. McCLERNAND.. I call for the regular || 
order of ‘business. 

The SPEAKER. The House will now pro 
‘cesd to the execution of the special order of the 
‘House, which is the election of a Printer. 

„Mr: HASKIN. I wish to submit a report, || 
‘which I am instructed to make by the Committee 
on:Public Expenditures. — 

Mr. McCLERNAND.. T object. 

oo The SPEAKER. Objection being made, the 
report cannot be received. 

r. WASHBURN, of Maine. I rise to a priv- 
ileged question. I move that the rules be sus- 
pended, and that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole on the. state of th 
Union. |The motion is always in order. 

Mr. HASKIN, The. Committee on Public 
Expenditures was authorized by the House to 
report at any time, ne: F 
oi Mr WASHBURN, of Maine. I withdraw 
my motion to let the gentleman from New York 
submit his report. 

The SPEAKER. If it be as stated by the gen- 
tleman from New York, then he has a right to 
submit his report. ai 

Mr. BURNETT. What committee is it? 

The SPEAKER. The Committee on Publie 
Expenditures. f 

Mr. HASKIN. It is a standing committee, 
A resolution was adopted by the House author- 
izing the Committee on Public Expenditures to 
send for persons and papers, and to report atany 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution authorizing 
the committee to report at any time will be read, 

Mr. HASKIN. I willreadit myself. Itisas 
follows: 

“On motion of Mr. Hoan», it was 

_ “& Resolved; That the Committee on Public Expenditures 
be inatructed to inquire into the expense of printing for the 
House of Representatives, and to report at an early day 
such modification of the rates paid as public justice anda i 
due regard for rigid economy in public expenses shall dic- | 


tate; and that they have power to examine witnesses, with | 
leave to report at any time.” 


i, 
-i 


i 
[i 
i 
! 
i 


a 


The Committee on Public Expenditures have 
instructed me, their chairman, to make the report 
F send to‘the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the sclect committee, to which was re- 
ferred the subject of the printing expenses of the House 
of Representatives, hand over to the Committee on Publie 
Expenditures the books and papers and such evidence as 
they may have taken relating to said subject, and be dis- 
charged from the further consideration thereof. 


Mr. HASKIN. I call for the adoption of that | 
resolution, upon which I will call for the previous i 
question. I desire to state that, on the day the | 
Speaker announced the standing committees of 
this House, the resolution which I read referring 
this subject. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I call the gentleman to 
order. He has called for the previous question; | 
and I object to debate, unless he will permit other | 
gentlemen to speak to his resolution. i j 


aiye 


| addition, that this subject of public printing was 


| tee is ready and willing, even anxious, to proceed 


thus early in the session, that the custom of ap- | 
pointing select committees where there are stand- 
ing committees willing and anxious to discharge 
the duties devolving upon them, is, in my judg- 
ment, improper, and one that ought to be done 
away with. 

Mr. FLORENCE. That isright, and I heartily 
agree with the gentleman. j 

Mr. HASKIN. Iwill say, Mr. Speaker, in 


examined, fully examined, at the last session of 
Congress by a select committee of which, I think, į 
Mr. ‘Taylor, of New York, was chairman. The 
proceedings of that committee cover three hundred | 
and seventy pages in the Executive Documents of 
this House. Now the regular standing commit- 


with this matter, and in the judgment of that com- 
mittee, and in my judgment, a select committee is 
entirely unnecessary for the discharge of the same 
duties. There may be a conflict of jurisdiction 
between them, and I, therefore, have been in- 
structed to submit the report which has been read 
at the Clerk’s desk. [call for the previous ques- 
tion on the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. GROW. I appeal to the gentleman to 
withdraw his call for the previous question. 

Mr. HASKIN. Iwill; and I yield to the gen- 
tleman to hear what he has to say. 

Mr. GROW. I wish to say, that I did not 
| offer a resolution for a select committee. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Sazrman] moved that 
the House proceed to the election of a Printer, 
which was accompanied with a resolution which 
was passed at the beginning of the last Congress. 
Under that resolution, a select committee was ap- 
pointed, of which Lam chairman. I perceive how 
the gentleman has fallen into his mistake. It is 
of no consequence, except for me to state the fact. 
That committee, however, has met and taken 
| action to proceed with the examination of this 
| subject that was presented to them. Now, sir,” 
whatever disposition the House may make of the 
resolution is a matter of indifference to me. Iam 
not particularly anxious for the labor, but if the 
House choose to devolve it upon that select com- 
mittee, all 1 can say is, that we wili endeavor | 
faithfully to discharge it. 

Mr. HASKIN. [desire simply to say, on this 
| subject, that we should establish a rule, early in 
this session, of giving the regular standing com- 
mittees of this House duties to discharge which 
are appropriate te them, and not appointing se- 
| lect committees to do duties which these standing 
committees are willing to undertake. The select 
committec appointedat the last session, and which 
cost ten or fifteen thousand dollars, was, in my j 
judgment, unnecessary. 

Mr. GROW. I forgot to say what I intended 
on that subject. The sclect committee of the last 
Congress met, and for three months devoted a 
good deal of their time to the subject of the public | 
printing. 

I do not understand what the gentleman means 
by saying that that committee cost the Govern- 
ment the sum he stated, for the committee was not 
authorized to send for persons and papers; no 
witnesses were paid, and the only expense in- | 
curred was for printing the report of the commit- 
tee, and that certainly could not have cost the 
amount stated. The report of that select com- 
ttittee failed to be acted upon by the House, for 
the reason that the committee had not the power 
to report at any time, and it was never reached 
in the call of committees. Just before the close | 
of the session, Mr. Taylor, of New York, by | 


t 
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{ 


| 
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Mr. HASKIN. I donotcall the previous ques- 
tion. now; I only propose to call it when I have 
finished a brief explanation why I report the res- 
olution now before the House. 

Mr. Speaker, on the day you announced the | 
standing committees of this House, the resolution | 
I have read, referring the subject of public print- ‘| 
ing to the Committee on Pub 
which I am chairman, was adopted. That com- i 
mittee have met, and have proceeded to take action | 
on the subject. Subsequently to the adoption of | 
that resolution, a select committee was moved, I || 
understand, by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, | 
[Mr. Grow,] which committee was created and ji 
appointed, I understand that they have met, but į} 
that they have done nothing on the subjectwhich | 
was referred to them, I want to say to the House, || 


j 
i 
i 
l 
i 
i 
i 


lic Expenditures, of | 


unanimous consent, got in his report, which was 
ordered to be printed. 

That committee, sir, devoted as much time and 
labor to that subject as the other duties of its 
members would permit. Ibelieve the gentleman 
from Virginia and myself are the only members | 
of this Congress who were members of that éom- ; 
mittee,- We thought that we had accomplished | 
considerable in the way of reform in the public 
printing, but for the reason that I have stated, the Í 
committee was not able to report in time for action | 
of the House. ` | 

Mr. HASKIN. The gentleman must refer to 
a diferent committee from the one I have referred i 
to, 
| 
| 
i 


i 
t 


i 
| 


Mr. GROW. 


I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
There was a 


select committee on corruptions in 


the public printing.. I refer to the select commit- 
tee on the mode of the public printing. 

Mr. HASKIN. Thecommittce referred to had 
for chairman Mr. Taylor, of New York, and the 
resolution creating it authorized it to send fer per- 
sons and papers. It examined some fify or sixty 
witnesses, who came from all parts of the Union. 
I know that it cost the Government at least ten 
thousand dollars. : 

The chairman of the Committee on Public Ex- 
penditures and the members of that committee 
generally are anxious to take up the evidence ad- 
duced before the committee of the last session, 
and to take up the bill that committee reported 
and to report it to the House, with the amend- 
ments that may suggest themselves to our ap- 
proval. Tread that bill last night, and I believe 
itisanableone. My objectsimply is to have the 
standing committees of this House discharge their 
legitimate duties, and not that select committees 
shall be appointed to discharge those duties, for I 
think they are unnecessary. 

Mr. HOUSTON. In order that I may under- 
stand precisely the question before the House, I 
will ask whether itis true thata subject which has 
been referred to one of the standing committees 
has subsequently been referred to a select com- 
mittee, which sclect committee is authorized to 
send for persons and papers? 

Mr. GROW. That is a mistake I want to cor- 
rect. Itis not the fact. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is the statement of the 
gentleman from New York; and, if itis true, it 
seems to me that there is no necessity for a ref- 
erence a second time. While I believe that the 
subject-matter in dispute ought to have gone to 
the Committee on Printing—for I believe that to 
be the correct committee to examine into this 
matter—yet, as ithas been sent toa standing com- 
mittee, I sec no use in continuing the first com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GROW. I wish simply to show to the 
House the powers conferred upon the two com- 
mittees. The committee of which the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hasxiy] is chairman, is 
authorized, by the resolution, to inquire into the 
expense of printing for the House of Represent- 
atives, and to report, at any time, any change they 
may think advisable. While that‘is the power 
of that committee, you conferred upon the select 
committee the power to inquire into the printing 
of every department of the Government, both 
branches of Congress, together with the binding, 
engraving, and ¿ T subjects pertaining to the print- 
ing, and which the Government pays for. That 
committee, however, is not authorized to send for 
persons and popers,and we do not propose to do 
it. But we do propose to inquire into this whole 
subject of printing, engraving, and binding, for the 
two branches of Congress, and for all the Exccu- 
tive Departments of the Government. The com- 
mittee of which the gentleman from New York is 
chairman has no such authority or power. 

Mr. HOUSTON. It occurs to me that the 
whole subject ought to go to the one committee 
or the other, in order that they may make a com- 
prehensive report, and present to the House some 
plan, accompanied by a bill, by which we ma 
make some saving in this branch of our expend- 
itures,and make such economical reform as may 
be considered necessary. 

_Mr. HASKIN. I demand the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GROW. Task that the resolution of the 
House appointing the select committee may be 
read, 

Objection was made. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
; Main question ordered to be put. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon the 
adoption of the resolution. 

, Mr. HOUSTON. I want to hear the resolu- 
tion read. 

The resolution was again read. 

Mr. CURTIS demanded tellers. 

sellers were ordered; and Messrs. NoeLL and 
Hoarp were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers re 
ayes 92, noes 31. 

Mr. GROW demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. HASKIN moved to reconsider the vate by 


ported— 
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which the resolution was agreed to; andalso moved 
to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


INFLUENCE ON VOTES OF MEMBERS. 


Mr. HOARD. I desire to offer the following 
resolution: 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the 
Speaker to inquire and investigate whether any improper 
attempts have been, or are being, made by any person ¢on- 
nected with the present executive department of this Gov- 
ernment, or by any person acting under their advice or con- 
sent, to influence the action of this House, or any of its 
members, upon. any questions or measures upon which the 
House of Reptesentatives has.acted, or which it has under 
consideration, directly or indirectly, by any promise, offer, 
or intimation of employment, patronage, office, or favors, 
under the Government, or under any Department, officer, or 
servant thereof, to be conferred or withheld in considera- 
tion of any vote given, or to be given, withheld, or to be 
withheld, with power to send for persons and papers, and 
leave to report by bill or otherwise. 


Mr. WINSLOW. I must object to the intro- 
duction of that resolution at the present time. 

_ Mr. HOARD. I believe itis a privileged ques- 
tion, 

Mr. WINSLOW. I riseto a question of order. 

Mr. HOARD. I desire to read the decision of | 
the Speaker of the last House of Representatives | 
upon this identical resolution. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Is this matter debatable? 

TheSPEAKER. It isnot; but the Chair would 
be very happy to hear the decision of the last 
Speaker upon the subject, if there be one. 

Mr. HOUSTON. It matters not what the 
Speaker of the last House of Representatives may 
have decided. But more than that, there is busi- 
ness before the House now that will prevent this 
resolution from coming in. This isa mere rèso- | 
lution of inquiry, and Í am perfectly willing that 
the gentleman should have it at the proper time; 
but Í want the regular order of business now. 

Mr. HOARD. I can make a statement which 
I think will satisfy the House that this is a priv- 
ileged question; but ifit is the desire of the House, 
I will withdraw it for the present, and present it 
at some future time. | 

Mr. FLORENCE. I call for the regular order 
of business. i| 

COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE. 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I move that 
the rales be suspended, and that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. | 

The SPEAKER. The Chairhas decided on one į 
or two occasions that the regular order of busi- | 
ness must be first taken up and disposed of, before 
the House can enter upon any other business, 
unless it is passed over by unanimous consent, or | 
by an order of the House. That regular order of 
business is the election of a Printer. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I call for that regular order 
of business. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. IfI understand 
the rules, a motion to suspend the rules to go into 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union is always in order; but the Speaker rules 
that the motion cannot be made, I think I can 
attain the object I desire by another motion. I 
move to postpone the special order, the election 
of Printer, until Thursday next. 

Mr.McCLERNAND. I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. BURCH. 
the table. 

Mr. BURNETT. I hope the gentleman from ! 
California will withdraw his motion to lay upon 
the table, and let us have a square vote upon the 
motion to postpone; and upon the motion of the | 
gentleman from Maine, I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. BURCH. I withdraw my motion. 

The ycas and nays were ordered. 

he question was taken; and it was decided | 
in the aflirmative—yeas 85, nays 82; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Ald- | 
rich, Alley, William C. Anderson, Babbitt, Beate, Bing- f 
ham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Buffiuton, Burlingame, Burn- | 

i 
i 


1 move to lay the motion on 


hain, Butterfield, Carey, Carter, Coliax, Conkling, Corwin, | 
Curtis, H.. Winter Davis, Dawes, Dunn, Edgerton, Ed- |: 
wards, Eliot, Ely, Etheridge, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Gooch, ! 
Grow, Guriey, Haskin, Watton, Helmick, Hoard, Hum- 

phrey, Hutehins, Ervine, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kel- ! 
togg, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C, Leach, Lee, Loomis, 
Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Mih- 
ward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, 
Nixon, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Christopher Robinson, Royce, 
Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sherman, Spaulding, Spinner, Stan- 
ton, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Trimble, Verree, Wade, 


Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Eljibu B. Washburne, 
Israel. Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, and Wood- 
ruff—~85. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adrain, Allen, Thomas L: Anderson, 
Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bonham, 
Boyce, Brabson, Braneh, Bristow, Bureh, Burnett, John 
B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper. Cox, 
James Craig, Burton Craige, Curry, Davidson, Reuben 
Davis, De Jarnette, Edmundson, Florence, Gartrell, Gilmer, 
Hamilton, Hardeman, Hindman, Holman, Houston, How- 
ard, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Landrum, 
Leake, logan, Love, Maclay, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. 
Martin, Maynard, McClernand, MeRac, Miles: Millsou, 
Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, Noell, Pendle- 
ton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, 
James C. Robinson, Ruffin, Sickles, Singleton, William 
Smith, William N. H. Smith, Staliworth, Stevenson, 
Stokes, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallandig- 
ham, Winslow, and Wright—82. 

So the election of Printer was 
Thursday next. 

‘Duting the call, 

_Mr. BOULIGNY stated that, had he been in 
his seat when his name was called, he would have 
voted in the negative. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY stated that he had paired 
off with Mr. Junin on the question of the elec- 
tion of a Printer, and on all other questions on 
which they differed. f 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana, stated that he had’ 
paired off with Mr. Covopz upon all questions 
connected with the election of a Printer. 

Mr. HALL stated that he had paired off with 
Mr. Marrory upon the election of a Printer. 

Mr. GROW stated that Mr. Srevens had 
paired off with Mr. CLEMENS. 

Mr. ASHMORE stated that Mr. McQurew 


postponed until 
P . 


BE. 


if 


had paired off with Mr. Vanpzver upon the elec- | 


tion of a Printer. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Vaypever understands 
that he is paired off upon all questions with Mr. 
McQueryn. 


Mr. ASHMORE. I have a memorandum left 


with me by Mr. McQueen. It says he is paired | 


off with Mr. Vanpever upon the election of a 
Printer only. 

Mr.CURTIS. My colleague understands him- 
self paired off upon all questions. 

Mr. VAN WYCK stated that he was paired 
off with Mr. Brices. 

The result was then announced as above re- 
corded. p 

PRESIDENTS ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I now move 


that the rules be suspended, and that the House | 


resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The rules were accordingly suspended; and the 
House resolved itself into the Committee of the 


| Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Wasu- 


BURNE, Of Illinois, in the chair,) and resumed the 


| consideration of the last annual message of the 


President of the United States, on which Mr. 
Lamar was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. LAMAR addressed the committee for an 
hour upon the relations of the North and South 
affecting the slavery question. [His speech will 
be published in the Appendix.] 


Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland, followed with an | 


hour's speech upon the resolutions of the Legis- 
ture of the State of Maryland, censuring him for 
the vote given by him for the present Speaker of 
the House. 
the Appendix. ] 


Mr. McPHERSON obtained the floor; but } 


yielded to Mr. Suerman, who moved that the 
comanittee do now rise. 
The motion was agreed to, ; 
So the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Wasusurne, of Ilinois, 
reported that the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union had had under consideration 


the state of the Union generally, and particularly j 


the last annual message of the President of the 
United States, and had come to no resolution 
thereon, 
ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I move that when the House 


adjourns to-day, it adjourn to meet on Thursday | 


next. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; ard thereupon (at 
ten minutes past five o’clock, p. m.) the House 
adjourned. 


(His remarks will be published in | 


IN SENATE. 2800, 
Trurspar, February 93, 1860. ~ 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Guniey 
The ournal of Tuesday was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, |» 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented the 
memorial of George M. Willing, Delegate to Cons 
gress from the proposed’ Territory of Jefferson, 
praying the speedy organization. of a ‘territorial 
government therefor; which was referred to the 
Committee on Territories. Bite Nake oe 

Mr. HARLAN presented a petition: of éitizens 
of New York, praying Congress to pans a law to 
prevent all further traffic in, and monopoly of, the 
public lands of he United States, and’ that they 
be laid out in fams or lots for the free and ex- 
clusive use of actual settlers; which was referred’ 
to the Committee on Public Lands. Soe 

He also presenteda communication from C. T. 
Smead, of Waverly, lowa, in favor of increased 
mail facilities in the State of Iowa; which was 
| referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 

Post Roads. ae a eRe 

Mr. GWIN presented a memorial of the trus- 
tees and others, residents and occupants of the 
town of Union, in Humboldt county, in the State 
of California, praying that the corporate authori- 
ties of that town be authorized to enter the whole. 
of the lands embraced’ within the corporate limits 
of that town, upon the payment of the minimum 
price therefor; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Private Land Claims. ; 

Hce atso presented a joint resolution of the Le- 
gislature of California, in favor. of the passage ot 
an act creating, with convenient boundaries, a new 
Territory in western Utah; which was referred 
to the Committee on Territories, and ordered to 
be printed. l 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of California, asking for an appropriation te 
pay for surveying the public lands of that State; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and ordered to be printed. , l E 

Mr. SEWARD. I present the memorial of the. 
| Chamber of Commerce of the city of New York 
on the subject of international. Jaw in relation to 
damages resulting from collisions at sca. The, 
subject is one of vast importance, andis very ably 
treated in this memorial. I move that the memo-. 
rial be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and that it be printed, which motion for printing, 
I suppose, will go to the Committee on Printing. 

The PRESIDENT pyro tempore. The memorial 
will be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary ; 
and the motion to print will go to the Committee 
on Printing 

Mr. PUGH presented a memorial of members. 
of the bar and officers of the court for the second 
judicial district of the United States territorial 
court for Utah, praying thatthe salary of the judge, 
for that district may. be increased; which was.re+ 
j ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary.. 

Mr. MALLORY presented a memorial of the 
Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the city. of 
Pensacola, Florida, praying that. the title of the 
United States to certain lots in that city may. be 
released to that city; which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. KING presented a petition of citizens of 
the State of New York, praying the cnactment of. 
a law granting pensions to the few remaining sol- 
diers of the war of 1812, and to. the widows of 
those deceased; which owas. referred to the Com- 
| mittee on Pensions. : 

Mr. HAMMOND presented the memorial of 
C. M. Mordecai, praying. that the Postmaster 
General may be directed to contract with him for 
the transportation of the mails between Charles- 
ton and Havana, and that Congress will grant 
him relief as may be deemed just, equitable, and. 
expedient; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. : 

Mr. HAUN presented a joint resolution-of the 
Legislature of California, in favor of the: survey 
| and establishment of the eastern boundary of that: 
State; which was referred to the Committee orn 
Territories, and ordered to be printed. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. WADE, it was 


Ordered, That Milo Sutliff and Levi H. Case have leave. 
to withdraw their memorial and papers from the files of the 
Senate. 
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<., le REPORTS OF: COMMITTEES, 
. Mr. HARLAN, from.the Committee on Publie 
Lands, to whom was referred the joint resolution 
(S. No.2) removing the restrictions upon a cer- 
tain grant of five sections of land to the State of 


Lowa, reported it with amendment. 


Mr. THOMSON, fromthe Committee on Naval 


Affairs, to whom was referred the petitionof John | 
©: Carter, a lieutenant in the Navy, praying to be 


allowed the balance ofan appropriation made by 
the’act for his relief, passed February 18, 1855, 
submitted a report, accompanied by a joint reso- 


lution (8. No. 15) for the relief of John'C. Car- 


The joint resolution was read and passed to 
a sécond reading; and the report waa ordered to 
be printed. aor st ees ‘ 

Mr. PUGH, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to whom was ‘eferred the petition of 
Henry Hobbs, praying the’ enactment of a law 
jo authorize him to locate a land warrant, submit- 
ted a réport accompanied by a bill (S. No. 199) to 
authorize the location of certain warrants for 
bounty land heretofore issued. The bill wasread, 
and passed to a second reading; and the report 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MALLORY, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to whom was referred the petition of F. 
M; Gunnell, passed assistant surgeoninthe Navy, 
praying compehsation for extraordinary expenses 
incurred in the discharge of his duty in California, 
reported a bill (S. No. 198) for the relief of E. M. 
Gunnell, a passed assistant surgeon in the N avy; 
which was read, and passed to a second reading. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs and Militia, to whom was referred the 
report of the Secretary of War, communicating, 
in obedience to law, statements showing the con- 
trdcts made under the authority of the War De- 
partment, during the year 1859, reported in favor 
of printing the report; which was agreed to. 
| Mr. BROWN, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to whom was referred three 
petitions of citizens and residents of the District 
of Columbia, praying thé incorporation of the 
Washington and Georgetown Passenger Railway 
Company; four 
ington and the District of Columbia in relation to 
the construction of railroads in Washington city; 
and'a petition of Edwin Green and others, citi- 
zens of Washington, praying for the grant of a 
charter to an association of the citizens of Wash- 
ington, for making a passenger railway from the 
navy-yard to Georgetown, asked to be discharged 


from their further consideration; which was | 


agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was 
referred the petition of the trustees of the public 
schools of the city of Washington, praying for a 
patent for part of lot fourteen in square two hun- 
dred and eighty-three in that city, reported a bill 
(S. No. 200) directing the conveyance of a lot of 


ound for the use of the public schools of Wash- | 


ington city; which was read, and passed to a sec- 
ond reading. 


Healso, fromthe same committee, to whom was | 
referred the memorial of Richard Wallach, George | 


W. Riggs, and others, asking the privilege of con- 
structing passenger railways through the principal 
streets and avenues of the cities of Washington 
and Georgetown, submitted a report, accompanied 
by a bill (S. No. 201) in relation to a railway 
along Pennsylvania avenue, and other avenues 
and streets in the cities of Washington and George- 
town, in the District of Columbia. The bill was 


read, and passed to a second reading; and the re- | 


port was ordered to be printed. 


Mr. WERE ON , from the Committee on Claims, i| Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider ! 


to whom was referred a bill reported from the 
Court of Claims for the relief of George Ashley, 


administrator de bonis non of Samuel Holgate, de- : 


ceaséd, with the opinion of the court in favor of 
the claim, reported the bill (S, No. 204) without 
amendment. The bill was read, and passed to a 
second reading. ` 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a bill reported from the Court of 
Claims, for the relief of Otway JI. Berryman and 


others, with the opinion of the court in favor of a 


the claim, reported the bill (S. No. 205) without 
amendment. The bill was read, and passed to a 
second reading. 

He also, from the same’ committee, to whom 
was referred a bill reported from the Court of 
Claims, for the relief of Emilie G. Jones, execu- 


etitions of residents of Wash- | 


trix of Thomas P. Jones, deceased, with the opin- 
| ion of the court in favor of the claim, reported the 
bill (S. No. 206) without amendment. The bill 
was read, and passed to a second reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a bill reported from the Court of 


ministrator of Thomas R. Gedney, deceased, with 
the opinion of the court in favor of ; the claim, 
reported the bill (S.No. 207) without amend- 
ment. The bill was read, and passed to a second 
eading. 


Claims, for the relief of Lydia Frazee, widow and 
New York, with the opinion of the court in favor 
of the claim, reported the bill (S. No. 208) with- 
out amendment. ‘The bill was read, and passed 
to a second reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a bill reported. from the Court of 
Claims, for the relief of Thomas Allen, with the 
opinion of the court in favor of the claim, reported 
the bill (S. No. 209) without amendment. The 
bill was read, and. passed. to a second reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred. a bill reported from the Court of 
Claims, for the relief of Augustus H. Evans, with 
the opinion of the court in favor of the claim, re- 

orted the bill (S. No. 210) without amendment. 
he bill was read, and passed to a second read- 
ing. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 


Claims, for the relief of William Geiger, with the 
opinion of the court in favor of the claim, reported 
the bill (S. No. 211) without amendment. The 
bill was read, and passed to a second reading. 
He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a bill reported from the Court of 
Claims, for the relief of Nancy M. Johnson, ad- 
ministratrix of Walter R. Johnson, deceased, with 
the opinion of the court in favor of the claim, re- 
ported the bill (S. No. 212) without amendment. 


ing. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a bill reported from the Court of 
Claims, for the relief of James Crooks, with the 


the bill (S. No. 213) without amendment. The 
bill was read, and passed to a second reading. 
He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a bill reported from the Court of 
Claims, for the relief of Mariano G. Vallejo, with 
the opinion of the court in favor of the claim, re- 
ported the bill (S. No. 214) without amendment. 
The bill was read, and passed to a second reading. 


ASSIGNEES OF LAND WARRANTS. : 
Mr. PUGH. The Committee on Public Lands, 


lation to the assignees of bounty land warrants, 


out amendment, and recommend its passage. The 

bill contains a single provision in about six lines. 

It is important to the General Land Office to pass 

it at once, and unless some Senator demands an 

explanation, I will ask that it be put upon its 
assage now. 

Mr. BROWN. If itis not going to 
to any debate, I shall not object to it; 
| does, I shall object to its consideration. 
Mr. PUGH. If any Senator objects to it, it 
i can go over. i 
l| There being no- objection, the Senate, as in 


give rise 
‘but if it 


i| the bill; which directs that, from and after the 1st 
| day of October next, no assignee of bounty land 
| warrants, under any general acts now in force, 
shall be allowed to present the same for location 
‘| or entry of lands at the General Land Office in 
|| Washington city; but the widow or minor chil- 
i| dren of any officer or soldier to whom a warrant 
has been, or may be, issucd in his lifetime, is not 
to be deemed an assignee of such warrant within 
the meaning of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed 


} 

CLAIMS AGAINST PERU. 

Mr. HALE. A day or two ago, I presented a 
i resolution of inquiry, which, at the suggestion of 
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Claims, for the relief of James L. Edwards, ad- | 


was referred a bill reported from the Court of | 


he bill was read, and passed to a second read- | 


opinion of the court in favor of the claim, reported | 


to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 197) in re- | 


have instructed me to report the same back with- | 


[i 


He also, from the same committee, to whom || 
was réferred a bill reported from the Court of |: 


administratrix of John Frazee, late of the city of |i 


the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, was laid over until to-day. He objected to 
it on the ground that a communication was ex- 
pected from the President covering the informa- 
tion. Thave since seen him,and ascertained that 
the information will not come except in answer 
to a resolution. I presume, therefore, he has no 
objection to it. I move that the resolution be 
taken up. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate pro- 
| ceeded to consider the following resolution sub- 
| mitted by Mr. Hare on the 2ist instant: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to inform the Senate, ifin his opinion it be not 


i 

1 

| incompatible with the public interests, whether the Gov- 
| ernment of Peru complied with the stipulations made by 
{ 
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the Minister of that country in behalf of the citizens of the 
United States, who had sent vessels to the Lobos Islands 
i for guano, between the 5th of June and the 25th of August, 
| 1852; and if not, whether this Government has taken any 
i stepato enforce the claims of those citizens against the Pe- 
| ruvian Government, and what is the character and amount 
| of those claims. 


i, The resolution was agreed to. 

b Mr. HALE subsequently said: At the request 
| of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
| latións, I move to reconsider the vote adopting 
the resolution of inquiry about our claims against 
Peru. ; 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. MASON. I was not in my seat, and was 
not aware that the resolution offered by the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire hadcome up. He has 
been kind enough, however, to ask that it should 
| be reconsidered at my instance, for the reason 
i which I will now assign to him, and which I 
think will be satisfactory. On consultation with 
the Department, I learn that the subject to which 
the resolution refers is now in actual negotiation 
; between the Governments of Peru and the United 
States, and to give out the information would tend 
to prejudice the negotiations. Let the resolution 
lic on the table. 

Mr. HALE. 1 am satisfied. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolu- 
tion will lie on the table for the present, 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. BROWN asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
202) to reimburse the corporation of Georgetown, 
in the District of Columbia, a sum of money ad- 
vanced towards the construction of the Little 
Falls bridge; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

ACCEPTANCE OF TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr. MALLORY asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a joint resolution 
(S. No. 16) authorizing Captains William L. Hud- 
son and Joshua R. Sands to accept certain testi- 
monials awarded to them by the Government of 
Great Britain; which was read a first time by its 
title, and ordered to a second reading. r 

Mr. MALLORY. This joint resolution was 
reported from the Naval Committee at the last 
session, but was not reached. It is of a personal 
character entirely; and I presume there will be no 
| objection toit. Task that it now may be consid- 
| ered, and passed. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution 
was read a second time, and considered as in Com- 
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mittec ofthe Whole. Itauthorizes Captains Wil- 
liam L, Hudson and Joshua R. Sands, ofthe Navy, 
to accept the snuff-box and medal recently trans- 
mitted to this Government by the Government of 
Great Britain to be presented to them as memo- 
rials of their service in laying the Atlantic cable, 
| The joint resolution was reported to the Senate 
without amendment, ordered to be engrossed for 

a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


i MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


| A Message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Hayes, Chief Clerk, announced that the 
House of Representatives had ordercd the follow- 
ing documents to be printed on the 21st of Feb- 
ruary, 1860, at twelve o’clock and ten minutes: 
Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 
į a statement of expenditures from the appropria- 
, Uon for contingent expenses of his Department 
| during the last fiscal year. 
i Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 
a statement of the contingent expenses of the mil- 
itary establishment during the year 1859. 


E 
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Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 


i 


a statement of the expenses of the national armo- |! 


ries, and the arms and appendages made thereat, 
during the year 1859. E i 

Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 
a return of the militia of the United States, and 
of their arms, accouterments, and ammunition, 
for the year 1859; and ` ; 

A memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin, in relation to the affairs of the Indian 
tribes within the limits of that State;.and also, the 
memorial of the chiefs, head men; and warriors of 
the Menomonee Iridians, in council assembled, in 
the county of Shewano, State of Wisconsin. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker 
of the House had signed the following enrolled 
joint resolutions; which thereupon received the 
signature of the President pro tempore: 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 8) making an 
appropriation for inaugurating the equestrian 
statue of Washington; and 

A joint resolution (S. No. 12) giving the con- 
sent of Congress to Captain William B. Shubrick 
to accept a sword presented to him by Captain 
General and President Urquiza, of the Argentine 
Confederation. 


ISLAND OF NAVARA. 
_ Mr. SUMNER submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous cən- 
sent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested, ifin his opinion not incompatible with the public 
interests, to communicate to the Senate any information 


in his possession with regard to the occupation, by Ameri- |! 


ean citizens, of the Island of Navara,in the West Indies, 
and of any correspondence with reference thereto. 


PRINTING OF A BILL. 
On motion of Mr. SEWARD, it was 


Ordered, That the bill (S. No. 194) for the admission of || 


Kansas into the Union be printed. 
PROTECTION OF SLAVE PROPERTY IN KANSAS. 


Mr. BROWN, in pursuance of previous notice, 
asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. 
No. 203) to punish offenses against slave property 
in the Territory of Kansas; which was read twice 
by its title. 


the introduction of the bill several days, intend- 
ing, when I introduced it, to make some remarks 
explanatory of my motive in doing it. I appre- 
hend that, when it shall be referred to the 


reference, I shall not be likely to get it back again 
very soon. I shall, however, forego my purpose 
of addressing the Senate on the subject this morn- 
ing; and ask, next week, to be allowed an oppor- 
tunity of speaking, on the resolutions of my col- 
league or myself, upon the general subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Sen- 
ator ask for the reference of the bill? 

Mr. BROWN. I do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
referred to the Committee on Territories, 


PRINTING OF TESTIMONY. 


Mr. FITCH. The Committee on Printing, to 
whom was referred a resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Heapuite] on the 6th 
instant, to print the testimony taken by the Court 
of Claims in the case of A. Huston, have directed 
me to report adverse to its printing. We find no 
precedent fur printing testimony taken before the 
court, and deem. that the establishment of such a 
precedent might involve the Senate in very con- 
siderable expense. I move the present concur- 
rence of the Senate in the report. 

Mr IVERSON. 
ator from Indiana to allow that. report to he on 
the table for the present, instead of asking the 
decision of the Senate upon it. It is a question 
which admits of a good deal of doubt whether 
the Senate ought to set the precedent or make a 
decision of the question. There may be cases 
in which it would be important to have the testi- 
mony. 

Mr. FITCH... Let it lie on the table. Tam 
willing that the papers in the case should take the 
course proposed by the resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to lie on the table. 


CONTRACTS FOR BINDING. 
Mr. FITCH. 


Mr.BROWN.. Mr. President, I have delayed ; 


It will. be | 


I would suggest to the Sen- ; 


I move to take up the resolution. 


i 
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om- |} 
mittee on Territories, to which I shall move its || 


|! adoption. 
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I| Committee on Printing. 


reported from. the Committee on Printing a day 
or two since, with a view to its amendment and 
1. I wish to have it so amended as to 
read ‘‘ contracts heretofore made,” and to term- 
inate at the first clause of the resolution, directing 
the committee to inquire into the legality of the 
contracta; and not to carry their inquiry any fur- 
ther. i 

The PRESIDENT. pro tempore; The resolu- 
tion, as modified, will be read for the information 
of the Senate. i 

The Secretary read it, as follows: - : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Printing be di- 
rected to inquiré and report whether the contracts hereto- 
fore made by the Secretary of the Senate with Mrs. Ade- 
line Sergeant, and renewed with modifications on the 16th 
and 17th of February, 1860, for binding the reserved num- 
bers of Senate documents, are authorized by law. 

‘Mr. HALE. I do not know anything about 
the resolution; but I thoughtit had been custam- 
ary, when there was any action taken as to any 
doubts about legal questions, to refer them to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. It seems to me, as 
this seems to have resolved itself into a mere ques- 
tion of law, that would be the proper direction to 
give it. . 

Mr. FITCH. Ihave no objection to that ref- 
erence, though, of course, I cannot myself make 
the motion, as the resolution was reported by the 
It was supposed to bea 
matter which came peculiarly under their super- 
vision, being under the charge of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Printing. Ifthe Committee on Print- 


ing find any doubt themselves, it will be very- 
j proper for them to come. in and ask a further in- 


vestigation by the Committee on the Judiciary; 
but it is possible that the provisions of the law 
may be so plain that no man can mistake them. 
Mr. HALE. I know nothing about the sub- 
ject. £ do not know under whose direction this 
contract was made. T'he resolution is now modi- 
fied; and as it is reduced to a simple question of 
law, to see whether the contract was according to 


| law, I move to amend the resolution by striking 
out “the Committee on Public Printing,” and 


inserting ‘‘ the Committee on the Judiciary.” 
Mr. FITCH. fam not authorized, of course, 
to accept the amendment; but I have no personal 
objection to it. 
he amendment. was agreed to; and the reso- 
lution as amended was adopted. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I rise to call the attention 
of the Chair to a special order for half past one 
o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will 
state to the Senator from Michigan that under the 
rules it is his duty to announce the special order 
at the appointed time, but there is another rule 
which obtains that overrides the special order to 
which the Senator refers,.and gives precedence to 
the unfinished business of the last sitting of the 
Senate. ; 

Mr. CHANDLER. I move, then, that the un- 
finished business be postponed for the considera- 
tion of the special order that was fixed for to-day. 


Mr. SLIDELL. I trust that motion will not 


prevail. A good deal of time has already been lost | 


in the discussion of the bill whichis the unfinished 
business of Tuesday, or rather in the attempt to 
discuss it; and I am satisfied that if it be taken up 
now, it@will be disposed of, certainly in less than 
two hours. As I understand it, the resolution that 


the Senator from Michigan proposes to take upis | 


a reconsideration of 
Mr. CHANDLER. No, sir; itis a bill. 
Mr. SLIDELL. A bill on what subject? 
Mr. CHANDLER, Making an appropriation 
for completing the channel over the St. Clair 
flats. 
Mr. SLIDELL. That only makes my argtt- 
ment much stronger. It is perfectly evident that 
the time that will be employed in the discussion of 


| that question will be so much time lost to the Sen- 


ate. In the first place, assuming that the Senator 
could obtain the sanction of a majority of the 


| Chamber to this bili, we know perfectly weil that 


it will be vetoed by the Executive. Now, the bill 
which I have before the Senate, although one of 
perhaps no very great importance, is the result of 


‘| matured investigation by a committee. It involves 


rinciples sound in themselves, and I think would 
Ee beneficial ın their application to the District of 
Columbia. The Senate is prepared to act on it; 


j 


l 


and I really think ‘that it would be trespassing: 
somewhat, on the good: nature. and .courtesies of, 


the Senate for the. gentleman: to pressa speech-on. 
a question that. he knows must be abortive—a 
that cannot pass, or if passed cannot become 
law. I insist on the regular order of business, a 
I ask a decision onthe subjects  { a) 
Mr. CHANDLER. 1, think the, honor 
Senator from Louisiana assumes more than he has; 
a right to assume under present circumstances- It 
is within the recollection of Senators, that, four, 
years. ago, when the whole scheme was problem- 
atical whether it would be. successful or not, a 
similar bill passed Congress, was vetoed by the. 
President of the United Stdtes, and was returned 
to Congress and. passed by a two thirds vote.over 
that veto. Now, sir, if the President of the Uni- 
ted States should again veto this bill, I expect, 
again to pass it over his veto. I expect that the, 
Congress of the United States, in consequence.of: 
the vast importance of this work, and the.neces- 
sity of its immediate completion, will disregard 
the President’s veto, and, by a constitutional mas; 
jority, pass the bill... Ido not propose to discuss. 
the question; I am willing to let the bill-go.to. a: 
vote without discussion, if the opponents.of the. 
measure see fit to permit it. I hold insmy hand 
a letter from a gentleman very largely—— ; 
Mr. SLIDELL. I ask if it is.in order to enter. 
into the merits of this bill, when the question be- 
fore the Senate is simply.as to the priority of 
business ? : an 
The PRESIDENT protempore. Itisnotstrictly 
in order to discuss the merits of the bill.) ,.... 
Mr. CHANDLER. Iwas giving the reasons. 
why the unfinished business should be postponed. 


| I said that I held in my hand a letter froma very: 


distinguished merchant, largely engaged in the 
traffic across these flats—Mr. Trowbrick, a gens 
tleman well known—in which he says: f 

“ The water is falling very fast, and if navigation should 
open to-morrow, there is not one vessel, propeller or steam- 
boat, in ten, on these lakes, that could pass loaded over the 
flats. ‘There is now but nine and a half feet of water upon, 
them.” a ; 

This morning I had a conversation with a.very: ° 
distinguished gentleman from Oswégo, who ins 
formed me that the Jakes have fallen, since June,: 
1858, two feet eight inches. ‘hus it is perfectly 
apparent to every person that this channel is ut-. 
terly worthless as it stands. Task simply a small 
appropriation of $54,037 to complete the work, to 
make a permanent channel that will accommodate 
the entire commerce of. the lakes. Sir, I deem’ 
this measure of more consequence than all the bills 
as to your banks, not only in the District of Co- 
lumbia, but in all the adjoining States; of more 
consequence than any and every measure now 
before Congress. Jt 1s a matter of sufficient con- 
sequence to cast aside not only.this bank bill, but 
any other bill that.is now before the Senate. I. 
hope that not only the bank bill, but any other. 
special order which interferes with. the present 
consideration of this bill.will be postponed... 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It ig moved 
and seconded to postpone the unfinished business 
and all prior orders, for the purpose of. proceed- 
ing to the consideration of the bill indicated by 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SLIDELL called for the yeas and nays, 


i and they were ordered; and being taken, resulted 


—yeas 20, nays 33; as follows: : : 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Chandler, Clark, 
Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, 
Grimes, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, Seward, Simmons, Sum- 
ner, Trumbull, Wilkinson, and. Wilson—20, 

NAYS—Messrs.Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, 
Brown, Chesnut, Clay, Clingman, Davis, $ 
rick, Gwin, Hammond, Haun, Hemphill, Hunter, lverson, 
Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of Tennessee, Lane, Mal- 
lory, Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, Poik, Powell, Pugh, Sauls- 
bury, Sebastian, Slidell, Toombs, and Wigfali—33. 


So the motion of Mr. CHANDLER was not agreed 
to. 


Bragg, Bright, 
iteh, Fitzpat- 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. HALE. By the consent of the Senator 
from Louisiana, L move that when the Senate ad- 
journs to-day, it be to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I simply desire to say to 
the Senator from New Hampshire, and to the 
Senate, that if it would be agreeable to gentlemen . 
on the other side of the House, as I wish to ad- 
dress the Senate onthe subject of the Wisconsin 
case, as it has been called, and do not feel dis- 
posed to interfere with the regular order of busi- 
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ness öf the Senate, T can address them on that 
subject to-morrow; and I hope that the honorable 
Senator from New Hampshire will not move that 
the Senate adjourn from to-day ‘over until Mon- 
day next.. ‘I know it has been usual to adjourn 
over from Thursday:until Monday; but as Ide- 
sire not to trespass ‘upon the ordinary business of 
the Senate, ifit be agreeable to them, I would pre- 
“fez to ‘addyess the Seite to-morrow. 

“Mr, SLIDELL, ‘I understand that to-morrow, 
and all subsequent Fridays, have been expressly 
assigned for the consideration of private bills, so 
that the object of the gentleman would not be 
attained+~— : ` 

“Mr. FOOT. Not until after this week. 

Mr. IVERSON. After this week. 

Mr. SLIDELL: If it can be understood that | 
thé Senator will address the Senate, without any 
other business being transacted here, I shall cer- 
tainly have ‘no objection to the Senate sitting to- 
morrow. ` g pA A 

“Mr. DOOLITTLE. I hope, then, that the 
honorable Senator from New Hampshire will 
withdraw his motion, and move that when the 
Senate adjourns on Friday, itbe to meet on Mon- 
day next. | 

Mr. IVERSON. I hope that the Senate will |j 
not adjourn over until Monday, but will sit to- | 
morrow, if for no other purpose than to accom- 
modute ‘the honorable Senator from Wisconsin. 
T seë no reason why we should adjourn over to- 
morrow. We have. been in session now nearly 
three months, and have never sat on an Friday 
or Saturday. Tam sure the committees have had 
time enough to mature all the business, or nearly 
all the business, before them. At any rate there | 
is more business matured than the Senate will ever 
transact. We have now at least one hundred pri- 
vate ‘bills upon the calendar, and it is hardly of 
any use to go'en and consider more private busi- 
ness:in the committees. [apprehend that we have 

mört business before us than we shall be able to 
get through with, if we sat évery day of the week. 

t is high time, I think, that we proceed to busi- 
ness. {trust we shall not adjourn over Friday. 
I shall call for the yeas and nays if there is a dis- 
position to adjourn over. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HALE. I withdraw the motion, as there 
is so’ much fuss made about it. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Now, I move that when 
the Senate adjourns to-morrow, it be to meet on 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to 


HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. COLLAMER., I desire to call up the mo- 
tion that was submitted ‘a few days ago, fixing the 
hour of méeting at twelve o’clock. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded 
to consider the following order, submitted by Mr. 
Hamun, on Monday last: f 

Ordered, ‘That the daily hour of the meeting of the Senate | 
be twelve o'clock, meridian, until otherwise ordered. 

Mr.GWIN. Say from and after Monday next. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I introduced the motion my- 
self, and I think I can modify it. I modify it, 
then, b saying “on and after Monday next.” 
Mr. MASON. I shall certainly not stand in 
` the way of the opinion of the Senate if they choose | 

to change the hour; but I think we have done very 
well under a meeting at one o’clock. The busi- : 
ness before the committees, as far as I know—cer- 
tainly before those with which I am connected — 
is very large and very onerous; and it would be 
prejudicial, so far as 1 am informed, to the busi- 
ness of the committees, that we should meet at, 
an earlier hour. I hope, therefore, yielding per- 
feetly to the majority of the Senate, that we shall 
not agree to this motion. 

Mr. GRIMES, Mr. BINGHAM, and others, 
cared for the yeas and nays; and they were or- 

ered, 

Mr. PUGH. Iconcur with the Senator from | 
Virginia, that the hour of meeting at one o’clock 
has given to the committees more ample facilities 
for the transaction of business; and at this stage 
of the session we had better continue it. I shall 
therefore vote against fixing the hour of meeting 
at twelve o'clock. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 24, nays 28; as follows: 

YEAS—Mesars. Bingham, Bragg, Chandler, Clark, Cling- 
man, Collamer, Doolittle, Fessenden, Fiteh, GreengGrimes, 


f 


l 


Gwin, Hamlin, Harlan, Haun, Hunter, Iverson, Lane, 
Nicholson, Powell, Saulsbury, Simmons, Ten Eyck, and 
Wade—24. 4 

NAYS — Messrs. Anthony, Bayard, Benjamin, Bright, 
Chesnut, Clay, Davis, Dixon, Durkee, Fitzpatrick, Foster, 
Hale, Hammond, Hemphill, Johnson of Tennessee, Ma- 
son, Pearce, Polk, Pugh, Rice, Seward, Slidell, Sumner, 
Toombs, Trumbull, Wigfall, Wilkinson, and Wilson—28. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 
SALE OF ARMS. 


Mr. DAVIS. I asked the Senate to consider a 
bill the other day, and it was postponed until two 
o’clock to-day. It is a few minutes after that 
time. Ido not wish to trespass on the time of 
the Senate, but I hope the bill may be passed 
without any discussion. . The Senators who pro- | 
posed the postponement did so in order to under- | 
stand the bill, and will probably understand it by 
its bare reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill under 
the conirol of the Senator from Louisiana is the 
first order of business, if insisted on. 

Mr. SLIDELL. Ishall not object to the con- 
sideration of this bill if it leads to no discussion. 
I have reason to apprehend that it will, however. 

The motion of Mr. Davis was agreed to; and 
the Senate resumed the consideration of the bill 
(S. No. 45) to authorize the sale of public arms 
to the several States and Territories, and to regu- 


tional armories; the question being on ordering | 
the bill to be engrossed and read the third time. Í 

Mr. HALE. I move to strike the second sec- 
tion out of the bill. 7 

Mr. FESSENDEN. You had better strike out 
the first. 

Mr. HALE. Those who wantthe first strick- 
en out, may move it, but I do not care about it. 
This is a matter that, until within a year or twe, ! 
has. been before Congress, I think, ever since I | 
have had the honor of a seat here. I know it | 
was contested year after year. Delegations from 
the mechanics at the places where these armories 
are, from Massachusetts and from Virginia, were 
here beseeching Congress to interfere; and after 
a very long deliberation, which continued for 
many years, Congress deliberately adopted the 
present system, placing the armories, which are, 
in fact, substantially manufactories and nothing 
else, under civil superintendence. I donot know 
that the discretion that was reposed in the Exec- | 
utive was or was not wisely exercised; but I 
know that it was a subject which occasioned very 
great interest in the country at that time, and 
amongst the mechanics especially. I had no 
very great feeling upon it; I do not know. that I | 
had any at all; but Í know that Iwas appealed to | 
both by my acquaintances in the Army and in the | 
civil service, and the subject was deliberated and 
debated upon a great while. These changes, 1 | 
think, had been made heretofore. I think once, 
whilst Mr. Bell was Secretary of War, the change 
| was made by the simple order of the Secretary. 
AmI not right? The chairman of the committee 
says I am not right; but the change was made. 

Mr. DAVIS. The change was made, but not 
by a simple order of the Secretary of War. It 
was by act of Congress, which itis now proposed 
to repeal, 

Mr. HALE, The change was made by an act 
of Congress in 1854; but was the change that was 
made when Mr. John Bell, of ‘Tennessee, was 
Secretary of War, made by an act of Congress? 
My impression is—{ may be mistaken in it—that 
when Mr. Bell was Secretary of War, he made it 
of his own authority, and without an act of Con- 
gress; and since that, after it had been changed ! 
several times, it was fixed by law—notina harry, ! 
| not without much deliberation, and not without i 
a very earnest remonstrance from the mechanics 
that were employed in these manufactories, against | 
being subjected to what they called military rule. 
It is natural with the chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, from his education and posi- 
tion and life, that he should have a Httle preju- 
dice in favor of the military superintendence; and 
j when I say that, I say nothing more than that he 
is, like other men, subject to the influences and 


late the appointment of superintendents of the na- || 


acceptable appointment. If there is any presumed 
necessity for this measure, on account of any- 
i thing growing out of the late seizure of the arm- 


ory at Harper’s Ferry—and I apprehend that, in 
H 
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| fact, that excitement is what has oceasioned this 
bill—I should like to know it. It seems to me 
that we should not reverse a policy that has been 
deliberately adopted, from a fecling growing out 
of what is-an extraordinary, and may be said to 
be an accidental fact. If dere are any particular 
| reasons why-it should be done, I am not strenu- 
| ous about it. I do not know a single man in one 
| of these armorics; I know nothing about them; 
but if there are any reasons why this change 
should be made, I hope the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs will favor the Senate 
with them. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will not argue the question, 
because I will not consume the time of the Sen- 
ate. Ifit be needful to argue the question at all, 
I will do it at some other time and on somé other 
bill. Iwill merely state now to the Senator from 
New Hampshire that it was rather, I think, in- 
terested persons, than the mechanics, who made 
the clamor on a former occasion. Persons who 
were prejudiced against particular superintend- 
ents, or persons who hoped to be superintendents 
themselves, I think, made the principal part of the 
clamor. The mechanics in the armories, I be- 
lieve, were wellcontent. But the principal motive 
which urges me now to recommend the change, 
is the fact which has come to my knowledge from 
an ordnance officer in whom J have full confidence, 
and who has been charged with inspection, that 
the decline in manufacture at Harper’s Ferry has 
been so great that now the arms will not inter- 
change; whereas it has been for some twelve ycurs 
the boast of our country that not only would all 
the arms made at each armory interchange, but 
that arms from the two arniories would inter- 
change wherever they were brought together. 
This ts the result of putting men in charge of the 
armories who have had no special training; who 
have no special interest; who exercise no discip- 
line; who, itis to be feared, are clectioneering with 
the men rather than performing their duties as 
public officers. Thatis my reason. It may go 
for what itis worth. If the Senate think proper 
to retain the system of civil superintendence, they 
can strike out the second section. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. [should like to hear from 
| the chairman of the Committee on Military Af- 
| fairs what the reasons are upon which the first 
section is founded. 

Mr. DAVIS. It is, that the volunteer compa- 
nies of the States desiring arms, may purchase 
them of the Government manufacture. It is a 
long-settled policy—and I think a wise one on the 
part of the United States—to furnish arms, of the 
approved pattern for the public service, to the mili- 
tia. The appropriation which is made to supply 
the militia annually with arms, has not been found 
sufficient, There are constant applications for 
arms beyond the quota. The Secretary of War 
has no authority to issue them beyond the fixed 
allowance to each State, being its pro rata share 
of the arms which may be made with $200,000. 
The Secretary of War, under that pressure, has 
this year recommended that the appropriation for 
the arming of the militia should be increased, In 
the mean time there are volunteer companies with 
State appropriations anxious to obtain arms if 
they will be furnished. If the Congress thinks 
proper to exclude them from the purchase of 
arms from the armories, then they must go to 
private establishments, and get patterns which are 
not those established by the Government—arma 
which 1 believe to be inferior; and arms which, 
if they were brought into the service of the United 
States, in the eventof the country being involved 
in war, would not receive the ammunition which 
the Government supplies. If they are to buy arms 
at all, it is therefore advantageous that they should 
buy the Government pattern. 

There is another reason. We have machinery, 
shops, and power, which would enable us, witha 


| 
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prejudices of his life and education. I do know 
that, at that time, there was a very general re- 
pegnance expressed against this measure; and 
in Massachusetts, the gentleman whom we have 
lately confirmed as collector of the city of Bos- 
ton was appointed to superintend the armory at 

: Springfield, and I think it was an exceedingly |i 
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; annum. 


sufficient appropriation, to makeat what is called 
the full plan, forty thousand stand of arms per 
Our appropriation but enables the arm- 
ories to make eighteen thousand per annum. The 
difference between the two, then, could be made 
without increasing the work-shops, the machin- 
ery, or the power; and if this money was fur- 
nished by purchases on the part of the militia, 
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you would go on as now, increasing your-own 
supply of arms and using the money supplied by 
the militia to work up the full establishment, 
You would arm the militia more rapidly than can 
be done by Such appropriations as the Congress 
will, and, I believe, ought to make. These are 
the reasons. : 

Mr. FESSENDEN, . Lam not disposed to con- 
trovert, or attempt to controvert, the statements 
that are made by the Senator from Mississippiin 
relation to the first section 1 simply wanted to 
know the reasons for it, and he: has given them. 
In regard to the second section, I think that the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs 
is somewhat in error as to the cause of the diffi- 
culty. . F happened to. be very much acquainted 
with it at the time. Iam in favor of the second 
section, and {I have always been in favor of havine 
these armories under military superintendence. | | 
remember that when I was a member of. the 
‘Twenty-Seventh Congress there was very much 
difficulty onthe subject. A change had been made 
shortly before that. ‘The difficulty did arise from 
the complaints of the workmen at that time. I! 
know that that was the case, particularly in Spring- 
field. At the head of the armory in Springfield 
was placed an officer of the ordnance corps, who. 
I know very well, and in whom I have very great 
confidence, Colonel Ripley—not then Colonel— 
and he introduced sundry reforms into that arm- i 
ory which he thought necessary. The work- 
men in the armory had, previous to that time, 
got pretty much the control of it; that is, they 
controlled all their own business; they. worked 
by the job and they had the control of their hours. 
I believe that the natural tendency in all such 
cases is, where the armories are under civil super- 
intendents, appointed by the Government, they 
are apt to degenerate. somewhat into political ma- 
chines, and their desire of pleasing the workmen 
politically ‘is very apt to influence the operation 
itself. Reforms, or what were thought to be re- 
forms, were introduced into that armory at the 
time. I speak of that, for I know nothing about | 
the other, and it gccasioned a very great excite- || 
ment. They were placed under rules and orders; | 
time was fixed for ihe workmen, and it occasioned | 
very great excitement, undoubtedly. It was | 
brought before. the Twenty-Seventh Congress, | 
and Congress sustained the action of the Depart- | 
ment, and in a very few years what before had 
become quite unpopular, became popular there. 
It was found that great reforms were introduced; 
but after a period it was deemed advisable in some | 
quarters to put the armories under civil superin- |j 
tendenceagain, and the question wasagain brought 
up. I thought at the time, and think now, thatit 
was carried through more with a political design | 
than from any expectation or hope of benefitting |! 
the Government by introducing improvements i 
into the armories. 

Now, sir, | think that it is perfectly manifest 
that the expense of civil superintendents should 
be saved in the first place. We have officers of || 
the ordnance corps who ought to be acquainted |! 
with that business. Itis their duty; and no doubt 
they are fully acquainted with it. We have offi- | 
cers who certainly must know more than any civil 
superintendent, as suggested by the honorable | 
Senator from Mississippi; and I have only to f 

i 
| 


close, as I began, by saying that, for these rea- | 
sons, in view of what I have believed to be the 
experience of the armories for twenty years, and || 
what I think recent events have demonstrated, it H 
is not only advisable but absolutely necessary, for | 
the interests of this Government, that they should | 
be placed under the control of men who know | 
what they want to do, and are able to see that it | 
is done.. I have always been in favor of it, and 
Jam now. f 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to strike out the second section of the bill. 

Mr. HALE. Task for the yeas and nays on 
that. I should like to ask the honorable Senator 
from Maine, and the honorable Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, if there are not private establishments in 
this country, carried on by private enterprise alto- 
gether, and under civil superintendence, that make 
as good arms, and rather better, than what.you 
make in your armories? I would instance Col- 
oncl Colt’s manufactory, at Hartford. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. That isa different kind 


; now wants to go back, 


| pointed AA f 
Mr. SLIDELL. With the permission of the } 


of arm. ú 


T: HALE. So it is; a better kind, though. 
able Senator in one word. 
national armory a pri 
the owners are tom 


If you-could make a 
vate establishment, by which 
ake money according as they 
have good arms, it might, be done; but when you 
put people over them who have salaries, who are 
political men, appointed for ‘their polities, and 
more desirous to accommodate a party than they 
are toaid the Government, as is the case nine hun- 


dred and ninety-nine times out of every thousand >] 


you will not get it done. There is a great differ- 
ence between an establishment managed by me 
who have salaries for 
who manage their works for themselves, on their 
own account, with their own funds, and. whose 
interest is dependent on the character of work they 
get done. 

Mr. HALE. I am in great hopes that we shall 
have an Administration soon that will adopt the 
very course the Senator recommends, and appoint 
better men. I think the evil has arisen, in agreat 
degree, as the Senator says, from the Administra- 
tion selecting improper men. I believe that when 
the system was first adopted of appointing civil 
superintendents—I do not mean the last time, but 
the time before—they appointed a clergyman to 
superintend the armory at Springfield, because he 


was a political man. But the fact is, that you will | 
find the question I put, in regard to Colt’s factory | 


at Hartford, is not answered. They make better 
arms there; and, if I understand the term of the 
Senator from Mississippi, they make arms there 
that interchange perfectly. 

Mr. DAVIS. 1 will not discuss the question 
with the Senator. I will barely tell him, however, 
that he is speaking of a special arm, and that it 
has been brought to that perfection by the fact of 
the Government buying it, sending its inspectors, 
trained in this military establishment, as it has 
been termed, who have forced that establishment 
up to the perfection which it now has; and the 
superintendent has returned his thanks for the 
rigor of the inspection sent from the national arm- 
ory which has perfected his own establishment. 

Mr. HALE. They could go to our factories 
just in the same way, if we had civil superintend- 
ents; but I do not want to make 
ask for the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

Mr. PUGH. I think the Army has got posses- 
sion of enough departments of this Government. 
It controls all the expenditures for river and har- 
bor improvements; it controls the quartermaster’s 
and the commissary’s departments. It has-been 
put out of the armories by act of Congress, and 
I said once before, that 
I thought the ordnance corps was a supernumer- 
ary institution, peculiar, I think, to our rmy,and 
ought to be abolished. Now, it seems, we are to 
provide employment for them by giving them the 
control of the armories. As I said, the Arm 
controls too much. It controls the public build- 
ings—the Capitol and Treasury éxtension. We 
cannot build a house, or dredge a river or-harbor, 


but we put the work under a military officer. We | 


had bettergive them the whole Government, at the 
rate we are going on. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Iasked that this bill be post- 
oned the other day, in order that I might read it. 


years ago when these civil engineers were ap- 


Senator from Rhode Island 
Mr. SIMMONS. [I think I will say a few 
words, with the permission of the Senator from 


Louisiana. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Rhode Island is entitled to the floor. 


Mr, SLIDELL. This bill was taken up with | 


the distinct understanding that it would not be 
persisted in if it should lead to discussion. ; 
Mr. DAVIS. I cannot persist in it now, if it 
is to be debated. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say a very few 
words, as it is up. 


now proposes to turn the armories into a machine 
shop, run upon Government account, to sell arms, 
Is this in accordance with strict construction? 


; OF all the branches of business I ever knew the 


General Government to undertake, a proposition 
to go to manufacture guns for sale is the most 
enormous one; and especially to put it under the 


r. FESSENDEN. I will answer the honor-- 


taking care of it, and those 


aspeech. -Fsimply: 


recollect a discussion some twelve or fourteen | 


I wish to cali the attention of | 
the chairman of the committee to the fact that he | 


superintendence of military ‘meni “A have no idea! 
myself that the Government ofthe United States 
can manufacture arms within wénty per cenit aat 
cheap ‘as any private ‘armory in the countrys T 
these men want arms faster than we’ can make? 
them and give them to them,they can buy them” 
elsewhere; = I: suppose: we distribute: $300,000. 
worth a year gratuitously to the States: thatis: 
well enough, because they goto people who’ 
i would not buy them; but-to set ap this Govers 

ment to manufacturing’ on its’own account and 


| risk will tend to ruin the country.. Oy 
Those who present sucha proposition talk about 
a want of power to builda military road; but they” 
can find power to-go to manufacturing arms for 
sale at the expense of the:Government. “I was 
not going to make any objection to ‘the return ito- 
military rule in these armories, because I was 
informed that they had been very unfortunate in’ 
the selection of men to superintend the Harpér’s 
Ferry armory, though without any such misfor- 
tune in Massachusetts, for I understood that had 
been properly conducted. If we have only two,: 
and one out of the twois badly conducted; I think 
it is. safé to go back to'the old system; butT have 
no doubt that, if the appointments were made in. 
reference to the skill of the men, instead of théir” 
politics, we should have a good superintendent: 
at each -place—a great deal better: that you can 
have by the system of military superintendence. ` 
I have had some little experience about machine 
shops, and I do not. think 'it wants a great deul 
of military rigor to make the peopie work well; 
it wants a little sound sense. These arms would 
interchange as well under civil superintendents as 
military superintendents: As to manufacturing 
guns for sale, itis the last mode in which I would. . 
undertake to supply the country with arms. It 
would cost two dolars for one. a 
Mr. MASON. I cannot allow the vote to be 
taken, in justice to the section from which I come, 
without expressing an earnest hope that the sec~' 
ond section will not be stricken out. We havé 
had some experience at the Harper’s Ferry arm- 
ory of the consequences resulting froma want of: - 
that habit of discipline which: military education” 
inspires: At the Harper’s Ferry armory, indes 
pendent of the immense sums expended for the 
|| machinery, there is always on deposit ‘avery. 
|| large amount of public property. There is an 
| arsenal there in which there is every year a very 
large deposit of public arms manufactured; and 
besides that, there is always a very large deposit: 
of public money kept there for the ùse of the arm- 
ory. We know that, on a very recent occasion, 
a banditti of some fifteen or twenty men were 
enabled to get possession of the whole of it, and 
to hold possession for some twenty-four hours. 
From what I saw and heard there, I could but feel 
assured that, if there had been a man of military 
experience, military training and education, ‘in 
charge of that armory, even without having any 
| previous-disciplined corps, his early habits and 
the training of his education would have enabled 
him in a very few hours to get together a sufficient 
police, with arms in their hands, to expel them. | 
| te was accidental, and purely accidental, that this 
banditti did not get possession of the public money 
ii —to the amount, I understood, of some seventeen 
or eighteen thousand dollars—from not knowing 
where it was; but it was there, in fact; withinia 
very few feet of them, and accessible. - 
I was in the Senate at-the time this change was 
made; and J agree with thehonorable Senator who 
| is at the head of the Committee on Military Af- 
| fairs. In my country, at least; that change was 
| brought about, not by dissatisfaction originating 
i among the workmen, but a dissatisfaction fo- 
| mented and created in the workshops by inter- 
ested parties out of doors, who wanted to enjoy 
the Federal patronage. They fomented the dis- 
| satisfaction; they got it up* “I do not know what 
lis the feeling among the workmen there now; 
it I have never inguired into it; but I am. satisfied 
i| that the public interests require that this, which 
i| is a military establishment, should-be'in military 
charge;and the public property should ‘not be left 
i there, as it has been, exposed to depredation. 
| I was impressed with the fact-that so large an 
amount of public property was left under the sole 
safeguard, every night, of a watchman taken from 
that class of men who aregenerally infirm or old— 
incapable of anything butmerely, as watchman, to 
give warning. That whole public property was left 


i 
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inchergeof A watchman; and the man I saw—an f hensions of any evils to be suffered from émploy- 


uneducated, Hliterate-man,.and- taken from that 
sphere in.life-——who, forthe little emolument that 
belongs toit agreedtositap all night, and was not 
ofasmuch value, whenthe banditticame,asa good 
watch-dog... ‘That is nota -proper-disposition to 
be made- of the, public-property and public. inter- 
ests of the country. -I do not know what the Sec- 
retary of War may.consider proper; but ldo know: 
what my experience satisfied. me at the time as. 
proper—that it. should not only be under military. 
superintendence, but there should be a military 
guard. permanently stationed there for the protec- 
uiontof the public property. 
„Mr. FESSENDEN. Ido not 
be necessary, in Virginia, in regard.to taking care 


of the public property; but I am very well satis- 
fied that nothing of the kind is necessary in Mas- | 


sachugetts, It does not need any military guard 
theres to: prevent its being. depredated upon or 
taken. possession. of. That, however, does not 
change my. opinion:on the general subject. B 
Lrose merely for the purpose of entering my dis- 
sent to what.would seem to be the natural infer- 
ence from what was said by the honorable Sena- 
tor from Ohio, [Mr. Pucu.] Why, sir, we have 
a-Military Academy, which we conduct at very 
great expense, and have for years. We give men 
there the very: best scientific education. We edu- 
cate them as engineers, topographical engineers, 
_ artillerymen,, &c... They have every advantage, 
and all the training that Is necessary in order to 
accomplish. them in their profession as engineers; 
and many are so, I presume, quite as much soas 
any men in the country. Itis a time of peace. 
We have had peace for the greatest portion of the 
years in this Republic; and I trust we may have 
peace always. Jf we are well prepared for war, 
it is said, we shall have the. better chance. for 
peace... is , 

Now, sir, what would you do with these men? 
They are scientifc men, well educated. You want 
to make a ‘scientific. survey-of a harbor, if you 
please. ` Would you keep these men doing noth-. 
ing, and employ somebody from civil life to do. the 
work which a public officer under salary can do 
ag well, or better? There are many surveys ne- 
cessary in our country, and why not.employ the 
gentlemen whom you educate for the purpose of 
making them? Are they te remain, if we have 
work forthem.to do, in comparative idleness, while 
necessary surveys of a scientific character are 
going on under the supervision and direction of 
the General Government at the public expense ? 
It would be very poor economy, avery great want 
of wisdom; and yet the Senator from Ohio. com- 
plains that the officers of the Army have every- 
thing, and he thinks it best to limit their opera- 


tions. J think they have had too much to dos 


that is, they have been put into improper places, 


places for which they were not particularly fitted, | 


In some cases; but those cases, I take it, are not 
very numerous; and, at all events, it is not oncof 
those cases where the exception necessarily proves 
the rule; that is to say, because in some instances 
officers of the Army have been placed in situa- 


tions where other men. should have been placed, | 


it-does. not, therefore, follow that they should be 


expelled. from, all situations. for. which they are | 


eminently. proper, and for- which. we have edu- 
cated them, $ ; . 

I am not particularly in favor of. the Army as 
such; but I do not entertain the horror in regard 
to it that my friend from New Hampshire does. 
I do not tremble at the name of army. I believe 


we must have one; at any rate something more. 


than a mere skeleton. We have service for it to 
pérform in this country, on the borders and else- 
where; and we have abundant occasion for what 
scientific information the men of the Army may 
possess. If we carry out the ideas of my friends 
on this side of. the House, to say the least of it, 
we have enough for all of these men to do, and it 
is very idle for us, in my judgment, to talk in this 
manner, and say when we have this kind of work 


to do, that because they are Army officers, we will | 


therefore lay them aside.and employ civilians to 
do the work which, under the United States Gov- 
ernment, must necessarily be done... They can do 
no harm as engineers, at any rate. 

Our liberties are in no great danger, I take it, 
from the simple fact that we are deriving some 
benefit from the expense we have been at in edu- 
caung gentlemen, I have no very great appre- 


know what may | 


But 


| eutery against the Army, as if an army_of the size 


ing:young men taken from the ranks of civil life 
originally, and educated up to a standard where 
they can be of great service to their country. [| 
enter my protest-altogether against. this kind of | 
| 
H 


of ours in this country could ever be'a very great 
evil tous, except from the enormous expense it 
occasions. Sir, the trouble in regard to the Army 
is not in reference to. the officers whom we em- 
ploy, but in reference to the administration of the 
Army in the Departments; the contracts, and all 
the corruptions which I believe exist and have 
existed with reference to the management ofaffairs 
connected with the Army—the dollars and cents; 
not the pay of the officers, although I think in 
many cases that is too high, and needs regulation. 
I agree with the Senator as to those things; but so | 
far as regards availing ourselves of and deriving | 
benefit from the education that we have given to | 
the officers of the Army, taking these men from | 
among ourselves— young men, educated—and 
getting something for the expense that we are 
at in their education, in the way of scientific im- 

rovement, I hold that it is the very wisest and | 
Pest thing for us to do; and that the employ- 
ment of officers in the business under the Gov- 
ernment for which they are eminently fitted, is, 
in my judgment, a thing to be approved, and not | 
disapproved. 

To come back to the question under considera- 
tion, I think this is an illustration of it. Every 
one understands what these armories are. They | 
are establishments for the manufacture of arms of | 
different descriptions. Of those arms, of their man- į 
ufacture, of their quality, of their character, who 
ought to be so good judges as the officers of the ! 


ordnance department, whose education is directed |! 


to that particular thing? They ought to know bet- 
ter than any other men. At any rate, they ought ! 
to know better than political preachers, whether 
of the cloth or without the cloth; better than an 
men who are taken up merely for political consid- 
erations to reward some partisan, and put over-a 
business thatthey know nothing aboutin the world. 
My friend said he hoped we should soon have 
an administration which would appoint honest 
men. I hope so, too; but, my word for it, you 


may get any administration, and you will have į 
offices of this description usually awarded to re- | 


ward political service. I hope they will be honest 
services, and Properly rewarded; but that avoids 
the question. The question is, who so eminently 
fit as officers of the ordnance department to man- 
age this very matter for which th 

ho so calculated to do it well in the service af 
the Government? Whose appointment will save 
money? You must pay salaries to men taken from 
civil life, thus multiplying officers. 

Ifall this is so, what objeetion is there? _ Isany- 
body injured? Are the citizens injured inany way? 
Is the power of the Army increased? Is the power 
of the Administration inereased? Are our liberties 
indanger? One would think so; but I see no trouble 
ofthe kind, sir. Ithink itis a mere matter of com- 
mon sense applied to a common matter of business, 
We have these establishments; they require scien- 
tific knowledge; they require practical acquaint- 
ance with the thing; and the mere question 1s, will 
you put.them under the direction of men who are 
supposed to have, who ought to have, who do 
have, the necessary information, and who are con- 
nected with the m 
other consideratiohs, who know nothing of that 
which they undertake to do. 
only question in the world about it except the one 
suggested by the Senator from Virginia, and that, 
perhaps, it 1s more proper for him to speak upon 
than myself. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

Mr. SLIDELL. I hope the Senator will give 
way. Itis evident that this bill will lead to a pro- 
tracted discussion.’ I ask now that the further 
consideration of this bill be postponed until to- 
morrow. 

Mr. HALE. I give way. 

The motion to postpone was agreed to. 


.BANK ISSUES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill (S. No. 59) to 
prohibit the issue of bank notes by corporations, 
associations, or individuals, within the District of | 
Columbia; and farther to prevent the circulation | 


ey are educated? | 


pay, or put men ‘there, from | 


T take it that is the ; 


iT of bank notes issued by any incorporated com- 


pany, orassociation of individuals, located beyond 
the limits of the District of Columbia, of a less 
; denomination than twenty dollars, ; 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, [Mr. Suipevyz,] in line seven of section one, 
to strike out the word “exchange.” 
The amendment was agreed to; 
The PRESIDENT pro: tempore. 
amendment is—— 
Mr. SIMMONS. I have the floor. 
Mr. PUGH. Let us vote on the amendment. 
Mr. SIMMONS [intend to try to convince 
the Senate that it is improper to legislate on this 
subject at all. When 1 was referring to this bill 
on the day before yesterday, I called the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the special committee, and 
of the Senate, to the legal question whether or not 
the present associated banks in this District were 
subject to any of the liabilities previously im- 
posed upon them as corporations? 
Mr. SLIDELL. The Senator propounds that 
question. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Isay thatI called the atten- 
! tion of the Senate to a mistake that I thought the 
Senator had made in aan the present genera- 
tion of men subject to the charges that he makes 
against their ancestors. The Bank of Washing- 
ton was a bank of deposit and issue more than 
fifty years ago; and, as such, it applied for an act 
of incorporation; and, when that act was granted, 
no new power was given to it, except the power 
| to sue and be sued, and to make regulations as to 
| the election of its officers. That charter continued 
first for ten years, and then for fifteen years. The 
subsequent acts were acts in relation to the wind- 
ing up of its concerns; At the expiration of the 
last act for winding up its concerns, sixteen years 
ago, the stockholders wound them up by trans- 
ferring everything they had to asingle ihdividual, 
and that ended the corporation and its business 
under the act. Now, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana has drawn up charges against these men for 
misconduct while they were under these acts of 
incorporation; and he asks the Senate to visit 
|| with its law a penalty for that misconduct in the 
i| destruction of the present men, who had nothing 
to do with it. I said, the other day, that I sup- 
posed, when an act of incorporation expired, the 
property of the corporation would revert to the 
|| original owners, with all their rights, without any 
law. Ihave no doubt that the statutes made to 
extend these acts of incorporation were for the 
purpose of winding up the concerns. Perhaps 
some of them did not intend to wind up, and some 
| did. Some of them did wind up, at any rate. But 
however that may be, the last generation of men 
were the parties who did what was done; for I 
| believe it is safe to say that no generation of busi- 
ness men continues longer than twenty-five years, 
One of these institutions has been in business over 
fifty years.. Whatever they may have done in the 
first twenty-five years of their existence, under 
acts of incorporation, the succeeding generation 
are not responsible for. . 
| But the principal purpose I had in saying any- 
{| thing on the question before the: Senate, was to 
notice the fact that this bill was proposed, as de- 
j| clared by the committee in their report, as an 
i| example for the States... The Government of the 
United States is to impose penalticsand hardships 
on the citizens of this District as an example for 
the State governments to follow. L should think 
that, as representatives -of the States, we might 
commend to the citizens of this District, over 
which we have the control, the example of our 
States in getting along harmoniously and favor- 
ably in their financial affairs, rather than to set up 
| this party dogma, that has exploded everywhere, 
wherever it has been tried, and undertake to set 
an example to them here, by punishing the people 
| of this city, to whose votes weare exempt from 
answering. I should like the Senators who want 
to try this experiment on the empe oftheir coun- 
trymen, to try it where they could be reached by 
the votes of their countrymen, ifit did not happen 
to suit them. T believe there is not a State, not 
one on the Atlantic slope, which has not banking 
institutions, banks of issue, and banks of deposit. 
At the time these charters expired in 1896, I ad~ 
mit there wasa great feeling against banking in- 
stitutions in the country. There was a sort of 
purpose everywhere to try an experiment with 
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banking institutions; there wére many new-fangled 
notions in regard to banks. It was useless to resist 
that feeling. The experiment has been ‘tried in 
many States; and what has been the result? In 
most of them, they have gone back toa wholesome 
banking system within the States. Those States 
that undertook entirely to exclude banks were 
flooded with the worthless trash there was in the 
country; and whenever there was any explosion 
of a bank, the interest was generally felt in those 
States where- they pretended to exclude bank 
paper. : 

The instance of California is cited to show how 
finely hard money works there. The reason I 
have favored the establishment of banking insti- 
tutions is, that they take the community out of 
the power of note shavers and usurers. The 
capital that goes in under the influence of a bank 
charter in the States that I know anything about, 
is let under the laws of the country, instead of re- 
quiring the people to submit to whatever may be 
exacted bya note shaver who isunderno restraint; 
and, as far as I know, the money let by these in- 
stitutions is let out under the legal rate of interest 
in the States wherever they exist, generally at six 
per cent. How is it with private banks? Every 
one knows what the effect on a community is, 
that is dependent on them for accommodations. 
Now, I appeal to the Senators from California if 
the rates of interest have not ruled, ever since the 
existence of that State, fourfold what they were 
in the States on this side of the Mississippi? It 
is so everywhere. i 

The Senator from Louisiana, in his report, has 
undertaken to make out that you might curtail 
this branch of the profitable employment of the 
banking capital here in the way of circulation, 
without taking away much from this capital. I 
agree itis a small matter. The banking capital 
of this District is only about a million dollars; 
and he says they have a circulation of $260,000, 
and they must have one third in specie; and he 
makes it out that it would curtail the accommoda- 
tions of the people here to the extent of $170,000. 
The fact disclosed in this report is, that the bank 
capital of this city is about a million, and the bank 
accommodations about two million, deducting 
specie. Take all their investments in real estate, 
in permanent stocks, and their loans on current 
paper, and they amount altogether, with their 
Specie, to $2,300,000. The specie is about three 
hundred thousand dollars, leaving $2,000,000 em- 
ployed in the common purposes of business with 
$1,000,000 capital; and the purpose of this bill, 
undoubtedly, is to destroy the profitable employ- 
ment of this capital in these associations, and 
make them divide it out. That is what the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana insists ought to have been 
done sixteen yearsago. Suppose you divide this 
capital out.. [ have seen what there wauld be to 
divide out, provided all the sccurities were paid, 
and it is about eight hundred thousand dollars 
that would go to the community in the shape of 
private property. The rest is invested; and upon 
that $800,000 the public are now accommodated 

«with a loan line of more than sixteen hungred 
thousand dolars—more than double. You curtail 
their accommodations to the amout of $800,000 in 
this small city; for this money is to go into pri- 
vate hands in lieu of being used in this associated 
form of capital. That is a matter of demonstra- 
tion. The effect upon this small community of 
withdrawing $800,000 of accommodation—one 
half they now have—will be very seriously felt. 
They will have to resort for that accommodation 
to the private bankers of the city, or private money 
lenders. In the first place, they will have to resort 
to them for the $800,000 that will be paid out of 
these institutions; and for the balance they will 
have to go to some private banker if they get as 
much accommodation as they do now, to makea 
new credit, and at an exorbitant rate of interest 
in my judgment. 

These institutions have been going on here, 
one of them for fifty years; they have so con- 
ducted their affairs as to obtain a high degree of 
credit; and the effect of this bill is to destroy that 
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credit. The Senator says that they can continué 
to go on and receive deposits. Why are they 
selected now as depositories? It is because peo- 
ple who deposit their money there, think they 
are eminently safe; but if they are not safe to sup- 
ply $300,000 in currency, they are not safe as the 
olders of $600,000 in “deposit. It depends on 
their credit as much in the one case as the other. 
If we legislate against these institutions on ac- 
count of their not being safe as furnishing a cir- 
culating medium for this community, as a matter 
of course we cannot believe they are safer de- 
positories for as mith more money of the peo- 
ple here. If they are safe for one, they are safe 
for the other; and this is a blow at their credit, 
and intended so undoubtedly, or they would not 
be accused of having violated the law and acted in. 
bad faith hitherto, when they were corporations. 

This matter of credit is a delicate affair in a 
community, and I believe that the prosperity of 
this country has more depended on the associa- 
tions of the weak combining their efforts to es- 
tablish credit, than on any other one source that 
has promoted the prosperity of a rising people. 
I have no interest in this matter; I never had a 
dollar of accommodation from onc of these banks 
in my life, and I do not know any of them. I 
am merely speaking of them, because I do not 
want an example made here to raise up another 
storm and outcry against the credit of these insti- 
tutions throughout the land. They are surrounded 
with banking institutions all around them that 
circulate small notes that the other Senator from 
Louisiana called trash, which he said he got as 
he came north, - 

The Senator from Delaware was commending 
this bill as an example worthy to be set by the 
Government of the United States, and yet hé said 
his own State had banks that issued dollar bills. 
I am told that a bill below five dollars has not 
beeri issued by any institution in this city for 
more than forty years. The Senator from Lou- | 
isiana was telling the Senator from Virginia how 
finely they got along in Louisiana with five-dol- 
lar notes. I suppose in thirty or forty years after 
this experiment was tried here, they had a circu- 
lation of that kind there. There has been no 
note issued here for forty years of less than five 
dollars. ‘ 

Mr. SLIDELL. The Senator from Rhode 
Island is under a gross misapprehension as regards 
the facts. The corporation of Georgetown, even 
at this day—perhaps I may be wrong in assert- 
ing that to-day it has a circulation of small notes, 
but it certainly had two or three or four years 
ago, unrestricted in any way; and that same cor- 
poration now has the power, according to the 
construction which has been given to the law on 
the subject, of issuing notes of any denomination 
to any extent, and has exercised that privilege, 
as I said before, very recently. I think I have 
seen its notes within the last two or three years. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was speaking of this city. | 
I was told by a gentleman who was an officer of | 


five dollars isšued by the banks of this city for 
forty years. That was the remark I made. 

Mr. SLIDELL. That is another matter. 

_Mr. SIMMONS. As to the corporation of 
Georgetown, I do not know of such a bank. 

Mr. SLIDELL. The city of Georgetown. 
Perhaps the gentleman likes that sort of circula- 
tion. It may be put out to-morrow, without any 
sort of restriction. . 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
banking institutions, 

Mr. SLIDELL. If the Senator from Rhode 
Island will take the pains to read the bill—I think 
he has not read it, and, although he has com- 
mented on the report, I do not think he has read 
that: or, if he has read it, he does not understand 
it—he will see that-it applies to all persons and 
associations of every sort. It comprises the eity | 
government of Georgetown and the city govern- 
ment of Washington. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the city governments of 


I supposed this related to 


i 
i 
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a bank here, that there had not been a note under |} 


Washington and Georgetown are issuing bills as 


currency, I ani willing to correct them. 1 will xo 
with the Senator in that. Ido not beliave ‘they 
have anything to do with banking. They were 
not incorporated or assovidted for any such purt- 
ose. : eo bs 
Mr. SLIDELL. In order that we may start 
from a common point, allow me tö'say that the 
Senator is. now arguing on the hypothesis that 
these are incorporated companies.” °> 1°: 
Mr. SIMMONS. | No, sir: 
Mr. SLIDELL. Then they are mere associ- 
ations of individuals. aA aS 
Mr. SIMMONS. Iam arguing on the hypoth- 
esis that they have associated themselves as com- 
panies doing business, each member of the com- 
pany individually liable for every debt created, 
the same as Schators here could associate theim- 
selves to carry on any business, and that there is - 
no law against it; and here is a purpose to make 
a law, and upon the declaration that there isadaw 
now violated. ‘The foundation of this legislation 
is, that these people are violating the law already, 
when, in fact, there is no law against their issu- 
ing these bills. I have no idea of lettitfe the cor- 
oration of Georgetown; or the corporation of 
ashington assume the privilege or prerogative , 
of issuing a currency. I do not believe it right; 
but I say any man who can gain a credit, or any 
body of mén who can command a credit, have a 
right to use it in this way unless there is a law 
against it, and I say associations of this kind, in 
my deliberate judgment, are valuable to the com- 
munity; their credit is valuable to them, and is 
valuable to the community; and when they have 
conducted themselves in a form to acquire that 
credit for fifty years, when there is not a complaint 
from a citizen within the whole compass of the 
District, that ever I have heard of, that they have 
ever ill-used this power, I say itis assuming’a high 
authority here, without being asked from’ any 
quarter, to go on with these party dogmas’ and 
undertake to inflict an injury on the business of 
the people. + : 
If there were a law, l would be for the enforce- 
ment of it; I am a lawand order man; but] have 
no idea of taking these banks up, at a timewhen 
the whole community were groaning under a 
debt that it was impossible to relieve themselves 
from, and seizing that occasion to expose them, 
and toepass laws for their punishment. This in- 
quiry was started when these banks were sus- 
pended two years ago, and they ought to have 
suspended before, instead-of holding on as long 
as they did, grinding the people. as they did, 
throughout this country. The occasions, when 
all the banking institutions are obliged to succumb 
to a storm, are always seized upon by the ene- 
mies of credit to fasten on them some imputation 
of impropriety; whereas in all the cases of that 
Kind that I have known in my life, the banks sus- 
tained their credit too long.at the expense of the 
community they were formed to support. It is 
invariably the case; but it is perfectly natural. 
Who ever expected the creditor class iò want to 
make the medium of payment too cheap? It is 
the instinct of nature, when other people owe 
them, even to force a pretty hard time to have 
the debt paid. They want the rate of interest 
pretty high. The great danger is in the other 
direction, that they will press the community be- 
ond reason and exact more than they can possi- 
ity perform. I would guard against that in legis- 
lating for these institutions, that they should not 
exact exorbitant interest, and they should not, 
under the pretense of taking exchange, raise their 
rates of interest. That is the legislation the State 
of Rhode Island has had in reference to banks. 
We take care that they shall let their money hon- 
estly, at the legal rates, without any prevarica- 
tion or any out-of-the-way method to increase 
those rates, and we make them public institutions 
for the very purpose of putting them under the 
public supervision. They are public institutions, 


| performing a great function of public duty, and 


therefore to be inspected by the public officers of 
the State, and kept within bounds; and. that is 
the true system of banking. 
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Lagree that the system here is not nearas good 
as it would be if you incorporated these banks 
and made them public institutions for the very 
purpose of supplying the community with ac- 
commodation and currency, and then visited them 
by your proper officer to see that their notes were 
secure, and that they rested on the proper basis 
of specie. That would be the resolution I should 
offer, if the report was up, instead of the resolu- 
tion which the committee has recommended, that 
itis inexpedient to grant any acts of incorporation ; 
but that.is not up, and I content myself with giving 
my observations on the bill itself. y 

k is well known by every one who has studied 
this matter of currency, and the effect of the pre- 
cious metals on the prices of labor and the pro- 
ducts of labor, that it has been a settled axiom 
among statesmen, that, as the volume of the pre- 
cious metals increases in the commercial commu- 
nities of the world, so the value of the products 
of labor increases, and the wages of labor increase 
in consequence. That has been a rule adopted 
by those whotreat this matteras a science; and you 
will find, by looking into their writings, that after 
the discovery of South America, when such a vast 
influx of the precious metals went into Europe, in 
the course of three hundred years, the volume of 
the precious metals had increased fivefold through- 
out the commercial communities of the world, 
and tho value or the prices of products had in- 
creased fivefold during the same period. Howis 
it now? As we have been discovering gold in 
California and Australia, everybody can see by 
the tables that we have more than doubled the 
amount of the precious metals in the world in ten 
years; but you cannot perceive the slightest dif- 
ference in the value of property, or the value of 
the products of labot, or of labor itself, in conse- 
ee of this vast increase of the precious metals. 

have been astonished at this fact, which is the 

reatest solecism of the age, and I can account for 
it in no other way than this: as we have been 
adding to the volume of the precious metals, we 
have been destroying private credit at the same 
time to about the same extent, and thus kept it 
about even. For the last quarter of a century 
these experiments on the credit of the world have 
been going on, and we have been reducing eredit 
about as fast as we have added coin, thus para- 
lyzing altogether the usefulness of the increased 
amountof coin. You find here that you propose 
to reduce the amount of accommodations of this 
city one half by striking these banking institutions 
out of existence, when there is no call for it, no 
need for it. There is about a million of banking 
capital here for a population of seventy thpusand 
people. In the Bate of Rhode Island we have 
about twice that number of people, and we em- 
ploy in banking capital more than $20,000,000— 
twentyfold what it is here, with about double the 
popuinnon, 
trust that the Senator from Louisiana will 
consider a while before he presses this measure. 
It has been pressed upon us two or three times 
within the past two ycars, and with all the atten- 
tion that has been sought to be drawn to it, it has 
not been seconded by one suggestion froma single 
individual of this city, to my knowledge. I have 
never seen any memorial, never heard of any 


complaint of abuse by these associations of their | 


privileges, if they may be so called. The Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, in his report, said that he 
issued circulars to an association in.Georgetown 


that had been appointed since these charters ex- | 


pired, and therefore did not devive any of their 
powers from the former acts of incorporation, and 
that he was under a mistake in issuing a circular 
to.them, calling on them to put themselves within 
the power of his committec. 
know of that Senator whether there is any differ 
ence in point of principle between an association 
which has been formed since the acts of incorpo- 
ration expired, and an association which was in 
existence at that time? Suppose the Bank of 
Washingion had conveyed all its assets to the 
Senator from Virginia, who spoke on this subject 
the other day, in such a manner that various Sen- 
ators who answered him thought that, considering 
his relations, he spoke very singularly; suppose 
they made that transfer to a single Senator, and 
he had turned it over and put the whole property 
in trustees, as the cashier of this bank did, and 
required them to use it for his benefit; that ever 

dollar of interest that was accumulated by this 


I should like to į 


j them a letter, and says he was mistaken as to 


„legally, which would not apply, 
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institution should be handed over to him: I 
should like to know if, after that purchase of the 
assets of the Bank of Washington in 1844, he 
would not have had a perfect right to put it into 
the hands of trustees, to be used as a banking 
capital for his own benefit? No one will doubt 
that; and I should like to know if the Senate has a 
right to pass an order of its own body, appointing 
a committee to go and look into the affairs of the 
Senator from Virginia, see to whom he has loaned 
money through his agent, and how good his se- 
curity is. That is what you attempted to do in 
regard to these other associations, and they are 
recisely the same in principle. The corporation 
in Georgetown, which has been created since 
these charters expired, he does not profess to 
visit; or rather, he apologizes for having sent | 


their origin. I can see no disability that an asso- 
ciation was under that was incorporated half a 
century ago, and, at the expiration of the term of 
its charter, conveyed its property to trustees 
to one created the 
day the transfer took place. They areas cntirely 
independent of the charter as if the charter had 
never existed. The charter is dead and gone, 
having no effect whatever, except it may be the 

rovision as to notes under five dollars. This 
Institution in Georgetown—I forget its name— 
the Senator admits it would not be proper to go 
into this rigid investigation as to its affairs 

Mr. SLIDELL. ill the Senator excuse me 
a moment? When this committee was appointed, 
all the banks in this section of the country were 
inastate of suspersion—a matter exciting general 
interest; and I entered into the subject with some 
degree of interest, supposing that perhaps it might 
become proper and necessary to draft a bill here 
for the regulation of the banks in the District of 
Columbia, and that it might serve, in some degree, 
as a model for other institutions throughout the 
country, At the time this committec was raised, 
in common, I believe, withevery other member of 
the committee, I supposed these banks had some 
special and peculiar privileges. We believed that 
they either existed under charters granted by Con- 
gress, or claimed so to exist. In the course of our 
examination, however, we found that they had no 
charters, no corporate existence; that they were 
mere associations of individuals, assuming bank- 
ing power and privileges, not controlled ‘by an 
law, and not amenable to any examination. th 
was under a false impression as regarded the facts, 
that those inquiries were addressed to the differ- 
ent banks. One of them stated that it had never 
been chartered. The others replied, as became 
evident in the course of the examination, that 
whatever might have been their corporate privi- | 
leges originally, and whatever their obligations 
might have been to submit to the examination of 
the constitutional power in the District of Colum- 
bia, that had long since ceased; and I admit that |! 
no committee of Congress has a right to examine 
these banks, as banks. They are beyond all ju- 
risdiction of Congress; and they can refuse, at 
pleasure, as they have refused in every instance, 
to submit to the proper examination of their affairs | 
by a committee of investigation. Thatis the state 
of the case, and there is the difficulty which the 
committee has endeavored to remedy. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then it turns out that all 
this examination was wrong; that-the Senate had | 
no business to appoint acommittee to inquire into | 
the matter at all; no more than you had aright togo | 
to a private banker'here and ask him to whom he | 
loaned his money, at what rate of interest, and the 
kind of security he got. Every man of them is |; 
holden individually for. every debt that these in- 
stitutions owe. They are just as much private || 
associations as if they issued notes for groceries; 
and we have just as much power to go into agro- | 

| 
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store and ask whether its credit is sound. 
Mr.SLIDELL. Unquestionably; Ladmit that. | 
Mr. SIMMONS. Yet the whole theory of this |; 
movement is, that these banks have not submitted || 
to a proper examination, and that this bill ought | 
to be passed to punish them for it. I say that the | 
Congress of the United States, if they want to act | 
as, in my opinion, becomes a Government, | 
should de what the Senator charges the banks ! 
with having importuned them to do—grant them | 
charters of incorporation, make them publie in- | 
stitutions, supply the people of this District with |; 
the ordinary facilities for business, and reserve, || 
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| instead of those who hire money. 


in the acts of incorporation, a right to visit them 
and keep them sound. That is the true theory; 
but I do not like this kind of legislation that looks 
like legislation in temper, because they have been 
forced to the necessity of resorting to these pri- 
vate acts, acts that subject the whole of each one 8 
property for the payment of every debt of the in- 
stitution. You have forced the people here to take 
on themselves burdens that were unnecessary, by 
refusing acts of incorporation to these parties; and 
I think it would be very unwise for us who are 
sent here to legislate for them, under no control 
by them, to impose on them additional burdens, 
without giving them the slightest advantage what- 
ever. They act as individuals; they have estab- 
lished an exalted credit here; and why should we 
interfere with them in this way? , 

There is a great deal said about small bills. 
The Senator from Virginia stated, as well and as 
clearly as it could be possibly stated, that if you 
destroy the circulation of these banks, asa matter 
of necessity the people here will have to take a 
poorer circulation; and the reason that the chan- 
nels of circulation are filled up here with paper 
now, is because the banks do not take it at par 
in payment of debts; and whenever there is a 
half per cent. discount on the money of a neigh- 
boring State, it always takes the circulation, and 
all the bankable money goes to pay the notes due 
to the banks; and we have found, in the principal 
cities of our State, that it was necessary to put all 
the country money at par in order to keep our 
city notes in circulation, We take it all alike, 
and then we get a chance to have our own cur- 
rency. It forces them to make the whole currency 
of the community of one value, and take it in pay- 
ment everywhere. ‘Thatis what would have to 
be done here, if these banks had charters and 
should do much business in that way. 

I object entirely to the Congress of the United 
States undertaking to cripple the remaining credit 
that these institutions fees They are a great 
advantage to the community here; and you will 
fill the channels of circulation with bills not near 
as responsible, in my opinion; for the worst ones 
will go the furthest off to get a circulation where 
they are least known. That is the rule about 
circulating bills, at least with banks of doubtful 
credit. You increase the rate of interest, and you 
will cripple everybody here in the small business 
they are doing. 

The design of this bill can be seen. It is al- 
ways said, whenever any attemptis made to cripple 
credit, that it is done for the benefit of men who 
are not acquainted with credit—people who go to 
market—laborers, for fear that they shall have 
something that is not worthy of eredit put upon 
them as money. That has been the argument 
everywhere, that they wanted to take care of the 
poor; but the practice is that, in taking care of the 
poor and the productive classes in the commu- 
nity, they generally make the debtor classes pay 


| for what accommodations they are obliged to have 


for carrying on their business. That is the result 
of it; and itinures to the benefitof money lenders 
I never know 
an instance in which it was undertaken to tamper 
with the currency, where the result was not to 
raise the rate of interest and put burdens on the 
producing classes, to inure to the benefit of the 
money lenders. It will be so here; and I always 
regret to see any attempt made to interfere with 
the’credit of the institutions that are supplying* 
the community with the means of transacting 
business, especially where there is no call for it 
It seems to me to be a strange idea to think thai 
you relieve poor men by getting rid of one-dollar 
bills and five-dollar bills, and having no notes 
under twenty dollars. The Senator from Louis- 
iana (Mr. Bexsamiy] said that he was very much 
annoyed when he received one-dollar hills in 
change fora larger note. He calls them trash, 


' and wants to deal in larger figures. Now, I should 


like to know if he would be any better judge of 
the genuineness of a twenty-dollar bill than of a 
one-dollar bill. -If he took a bad one-dollar bill, 
he would only lose one dollar, but if he took a bad 
twenty-dollar bill, he would lose twenty times as 
much. It does not make anybody better ac- 
quainted with the character or genuineness of a 
bill to have ita twenty-dollar bill instead of a one- 
dollarone. Tadmit, and if my opinion was worth 
anything, I would say to the banks of my State, 
that the best standard for the circulation of paper 
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would be to have no notes undey five dollars; but 
I do not propose to set up my opinion against the 
convenience of the community. We have one- 
dollar notes in our community, and I have never 
heard of their being regarded as any nearer trash 
than twenty-dollar notes. Whena bank goes, 
the one-dollar notes and the twenty-dollar notes 
goalike. Besides, I scarcely ever knew a spuri- 
ous one-dollar note put afloat.. The rogues gen- 
erally go into the larger figures, 

I do not intend to prolong the discussion on 
that point; but there was one bill introduced about 
the same time with this during the last Congress, | 
and a part of this series of measures, that struck 
me somewhat singularly. The bill to which I 
allude was introduced by the same Senator who 
presented this bill; and it proposed to make silver 
coin a legal tender as far as twenty-five dollars, | 
At that time there was a very litile margin in the 
Treasury; and I am told the Secretary got down 
pretty near to the hard pan before he got his | 
machinery going for him to issue paper money in 
January, 1858. The Government had not got the 
machinery going to strike off paper money, and 
they had to go to the lower till and take thé silver 
change out of the box; and when they carried it 
to these banks to exchange for paper money, they 
asked them a premium for the paper money over 
the silver change. ‘Che half dollars and quarters 
and dimes and half dimes, which the Senator in 
one of his bills proposed to make a legal tender 
as high as twenty-five dollars, were about six or 
seven per cent. less valuable than the old-fashioned 
honest dollar. They were very properly reduced | 
in value. Silver coin went out of the country; | 
there was a great dearth of change, and Congress 
concluded to debase the currency in order to keep 

“it in circulation. That being thé case, it was even 
below paper money that would not pay specie; 
and the Senator offered a bill to carry the amount 
for which silver change should be a legal tender 
up to twenty-five dollars, so as to pay the small 
folks~-the poor men about whom he is so solici- 
tous—in a debased coin—a depreciated currency. 
This is about the general plan when an interfer- 
ence is made with the currency. Your silver 
change is good enough for the purposes for which 
it was created; and Í believe it is now pretty near 
within one or two per cent, as good as a gold 
dollar. I do not mean, however, to say anything 
about that bill, for it has not been brought up at 
this session. 

Any interference by this Government with the 
local affairs and business relations of a commu- 
nity of seventy thousand people like this, is, in 


| 

{ 
my judgment, very unwise, unless they call for it. | 
| 


If the people of this District, any portion of them, |! 


wanted us to legislate for their benefit, no one 
would be more ready to do it than I would. I | 
should like to accommodate them. I would very | 
much prefer that their banks should be incorpor- 

ated to carry on this business; but as they are all 

satisfied, I trust Congress will not diminish their | 
accommodations one half, which will necessarily | 


be donc if this legislation is pursued in this spirit, || 


Ican demonstrate to the Senator from Louisiana, 
that the accommodations. and facilities rendered r 
to the business portion of this community, if the | 
money now invested in these associations is di- | 
vided out, cannot be equal to one half what it | 
now is. 
If this is to be an example to the country, and | 
to be forced on the States by virtue of our trying 
it first, I protest against it, so far as my State is | 
concerned, Ido not want any of this tinkering 
with our currency. Ido not want this to be an’ 
example for us. Take any State in this Union 
where they have undertaken to exclude sound 
paper, and to deal in gold and silver alone, and 
you will find that the rate of interest has gone up 
atleast one half. In the first place, people do not 
want a currency of pure gold and silver, and you | 
have to force iton them. They would rather have 
bills; they are a great deal more convenient. The 
only business I ever did with these banks was that 
when I was paid off in gold, I would take it there 
and deposit it, and take out bills for it, which I 
put in my trunk, and [ never lock it. Ido not | 
want to lug around in gold or silver even what | 
little money I carry. I would rather carry it in | 
aper. Itis convenient to traders here. T could 
illustrate, if it was necessary, how the small men | 
invariably have been enabled to establish a credit | 
equal to your millionaires, by associating their | 


ji 
l small means, to the amount ofa hundred thousand 
dollars, in one of these incorporated companies; 


| trict loaned their whole capital to the Government 


| Now is on the next amendment in section two, line 


| notes of fifty dollars would scarcely be considered | 


and their bills will go as well as those of Stephen 
Girard, who left eight million to the public. It 
was to get themselves out from under the yoke 
of their oppressors that the people resorted to this 
means; and they have invariably carried the pros- 
perity of this country on. 

This paper money that is so much denounced is 
what carried us through the Revolution. Without 
paper money, we should never have been an in- 
dependent nation. It carried us through the last 
war with Great Britain. The banks of this Dis- 


during the war of 1812, from patriotic motives. 
The troops could not have been paid off without 
the aid ofthese banks. I have never known a se- 
rious war carried on in the world that was not car- 
ried on upon credit. Kossuth said that he would 
have got the independence of Hungary if his print- 
ing press had not given out: he could not strike 
offany more bills, and that was the reason his 
army failed. You will find that in all great con- 
tests for liberty, paper money credit has been the 
basis on which they have been conducted. You 
cannot, ina young country like this, expectto have 
money to carry on the business that we are con- 
ducting if you resort to the notion of hard money 
andno credit: Ithink the Governmentofthe United 
States, instead of setting such an example in this 
little District, if there is any Senator here who 
thinks he can improve the condition of his own 
country by going homeand breaking up the banks, 
let him try it there, and my word for it, he will 
never be returned, to trouble the people of this Dis- 
trict; but these people must take what we do for 
them without redress; they cannot turn us out. 
I know I could not get three votes in my State if 
I were to attempt such a thing there, when they 
could get at me, and I believe it would be so every- 
where where they have had the benefit of these in- 
stitutions, 

Mr. SLIDELL. It would be as well to perfect 
the bilt, There are two or three amendments that 
were offered last week which have not been acted 
on formally, - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Cuesnor 
inthe chair.) The Secretary will reporttheamend- 
ment, 

The Secretary read the amendment, which is, in 
line fourteen of the first section, after the word 
*‘unchartered,”’ to insert the words ‘within the 
District of Columbia.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question | 


six, after the word “ circulation” to strike out the | 
word “exchange,” in line seven to strike out 
t‘ transfer,” in line, eight to strike out ‘ex- 
changed,” and “ or transferred.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS. I desire to offer an amendment 
in line fifteen of section two, to strike out the 
words ‘of a less denomination than twenty dol- 
lars.” The object of this amendment is to prohibit 
the circulation of bank notes brought from banks 
outside of the District of all denominations. The 
first section prohibits the circulation of bank notes 
issued within the District. The second section 
would permit, as it now stands, the circulation of 
bank notes of a denomination over twenty dollars 
if issued outside of the District. I suppose it is 
unnecessary to argue the question as between hard 
money and paper money. I am a hard money 
man, and therefore I move the amendment in ac- 
cordance with my views. If I were not, then I 
should say that I would prefer to have paper 
money issued within the District, underlaws regu- 
lating the issue within the District, and where we 
might have the power to examine into the sol- 
vency of the companies which did issue it, giving 
security to those who held the paper. The present 
amendment, however, is to exclude bank paper 
altogether from circulation. “os 

Mr. SLIDELL. Before the questionis taken 
on the amendment, I wish to make a very brief 
suggestion, The committee may be considered, 
with a single exception I believe, as hard money 
men; and if they were consulting merely theoret- 
ical principles, they would have been disposed to 
go to the extent suggested by the Sevator from 
Mississippi; but it,was thought originally that 


circulation; thatthey were mere checks, or bills of 


; have something more to gain by it than 


exchange, counters, in fact, to facilitate the set- 
tlement of large transactions, and that it would 
be indiscreet, in the first instance, to deprive, the 
banks of the District of Columbia of that means 
ofaccommodation. They thought there was ho 
danger to be apprehended from the circulation of 
notes of the denomination of fifty dollars and up- 
wards. That was the form in which the bill was 
first presented to the Senate two years since.! On 
further consideration, it was, however, thought 
that fifty dollars was too large a denomination to 
fix as the minimum at first; and in order to give 
this experiment a fair chance of successful oper- 
ation, it was thought proper to limit the circula- 
tion to notes of twenty dollars and upwards: I 
am now inclined to doubt as to that, and to think 
that perhaps it was an indiscreet concession. to 
what may be called a false public opinion; and 
therefore, if the Senator from Mississippi, or any 
other Senator, is prepared to offer an amendment 
to limit the circulation to notes of fifty dollars, I 
should not hesitate to accept it. In the mean time, 
I shall be obliged to oppose the adoption of this 
amendment, not because I do not think it sound 
in principle, but. because I think it would be in- 
convenient and inoperative in practice, and we 
should probably be obliged hereafter to return to 
the old system. 

While on this subject, as I do not wish to de- 
tain the Senate, and hope to get the vote soon, I 
will make a very short statement of what I con- 
sider to be the real object and purpose of the bill. 
The Senator from Rhode Island seems to consider 
that this bill was intended to act harshly and hos- 
tilely on public eredit, and to injure the assoċia- 
tionsof individuals who are now circulating paper 
money in this District. Such was not my pur- 
pose, I know, and such, I #m perfectly satisfied, 
was not the purpose of any member of the com- 
mittee. We saw a system necessarily giving room 
for great abuse. Its tendency was natural and 
direct. We saw no dispositio’ on the part of the 
people of the District of Columbia to suggest any 
mode of banking, or to ask for any acts of incor- 
poration which would subject them to proper re- 
striction. We had no intention to, make war upon 
them, or to affect the credit of these’ banks; nor 
had we any disposition to cripple or restrict the 
resources of the people of the District of Columbia. 

So far as the credit of these banks is concerned, 
I shall be obliged to say what I did not wish to 
say, and what I say very reluctantly. I have 
great doubts of the solvency of some of these in- 
stitutions. I think the pertinacity with which 
they claim the exercise of this privilege, in vio- 
lation pf law, or rather in violation of every true 
principle of currency, is an evidence that they 
n appears 
on the face of their statements.” If their circula- 
tion were really as limited as they pretend it to 
be, as would appear from their statements, I think 
itis a privilege which is not worth contending 
for, and you would not find them here.’ Ido not 
say there is any person in the Senate who has 
any peculiar sympathy with these individuals, but 
they would find no sympathy at all, 

Now, as to the extent of the operation of this 
bill on the resources of the people of the District 
of Columbia, the Senator has correctly stated that 
their banking capital is $1,000,000, and that they 
have about two million in asscts, of which $300,000 
is in specie, giving them, if that be true, invest- 
ments of nearly double the amount of their capital. 
There is no attempt on the part of the framers of 
this bill, nor will such be the effect of it, to curtail, 
cripple, or control, in any degree, the ordinary 
business of banking within the District of Colum- 
bia. It is a mere inhibition to any individual, or 
any set of individuals, or any association, by any 
name, to coin money. That iy the whole amount 
of it, There is no reason in the world why all 
these banking institutions should not go on and 
conduct their business with the same advantage to 
the community that they do now. The only possi- 
ble difference is, that they will be enabled to Joan 
in the aggregate $155,000 less, because they have 
not the privilege of coining money. 

It has been said that the committee made an 
assertion not sustained by the facts in relation to 
the existence of a law that prohibited the issuing 
of notes by unauthorized individuals. I will refer 
the Senator to the twenty-ninth section of the act 
of 1817: 

“ That from and after the 4th day of April next, it shall 
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not be Jawful for any unchartered banking company, or any 
association, partnership, or. company of individuals, within 
the District of Columbia, to discount any notes, or other se- 
eurities, for the payment of money, or to issue notes or bills, 
whether payable to ordeg-or bearer, or any, other securities, 
promises, or orders, for the payment of money or stock ; and 


every member, officer, or agent, of any such company, or 


‘associate or partnér of any such assdciation or partnership, 
shall be held’ to be guilty of a: misdemeanor, and for every 
such offense, upon conviction thercof, may be fined in a sum 
not less than §100, nor moge than $500.” 


Mr. SIMMONS. Is that the law now, or has 
itexpired? x be : 
Mr, SLIDELL. I consider that the law still 


exists... ek ; 
< Mr. SIMMONS.. Isit not in a bank charter 
that expired by its own limitation? I so under- 


stand. a 

“Mr. SLIDELL. If the Senator will permit me, 
this is one section of alaw regulating and creating 
certain banks in the District of Columbia. In 
order tọ make the privilege of issuing bank notes 
of any value, it was necessary to take that privi- 
lege from everybody else. Therefore, the privi- 
-lege was conferred, virtually and by implication, 
to issue bank notes in the District of Columbia, 
on these incorporations; and it was taken away 
from all others. They went on under their char- 
ters, had them renewed, and at a later period all 
legislation on the subject of banks, exce t that 
contained in the bill directing their liquidation, 
was repealed; thatis, all contrary legislation. The 
criminal court ‘in this District, and the circuit 
court of Maryland, declared ghat that act of 1844 
—I think it was—not only repealed all the por- 
tions of the act conferring banking privileges on 
these different institutions, but repealed this gen- 
eral prohibition that was found in the twenty- 
ninth section of the@ct of 1817. Admit it to be 
go: then what is the case? “That there isno limit 
whatever; any one can, if he thinks proper, issue 
a note for circulation within the limits of the Dis- 
trict of Columbiato any amount; any association 
of men can. They may take any name that they 
please. a i 

The Senator from Rhode Island has said that 
these banks acted in entire good faith throughout. 
I do not like tò use harsh terms; but I consider 
the whole operation a swindle, and I think I will 
demonstrate it by the production of some of their 
notes; and to show the value of this circulation 
on which the Senator insists so much, I will state 
as a fact that the other day, desirous to have 
one of these notes in order to examine it and ex- 
hibit it to the Senate, I sentaround to every Sen- 
ator in this Chamber; and I could not find a bank 
note of the District of Columbia. The Sergeant- 
at-Arms sent his boys around the Capitol, and 
not a single one was to be found. That, I think, 
is very good evidence that they do not circulate 
among men who have the capacity to judge what 
a good note is. 

Flere is abill of the Bank of Commerce. As 
I said before, that is not one of the original char- 
tered banks. . As the Senator remarked, it isa 
mere private association of individuals; and I do 
not believe that the articles of their association are 
known to the public at all. They are not obliged 
to be recorded; and nobody but themselves knows 
of what their capital consists, or who are the in- 
dividuals that are concerned in it. That is called 
the Bank of Commerce. It is signed by H. B. 
Sweeny, as cashier, and C. E. Rittenhouse, as 
president. They profess to do business in George- 
town; but the officers are partners in a private 
banking-house on Pennsylvania avenue. I have 
no disposition at all’ to impeach the credit of 
Messrs, Sweeny & Rittenhouse; they may be the 
best. men in the world; but if they were to issue 
bank notes in their own names, itis probable they 
would not have the circulation that these notes 
have, simply for the reason that they have as- 
sumed, in these notes, an appellation or title which 
would imply that they are a banking corporation, 
and subject to the regulation and control of Con- 
gress. 

Here is another note—the Farmers and Me- 
chanics’ Bank of Georgetown. ‘The President 
and Directors of the Farmers and Mechanics’ 
Bank of Georgetown will pay five dolldrs on de- 
mand to bearer. Georgetown, D.C. R. Read, 
president, and W. Laird, jr., cashier.” In al- 
most microscopic characters, at the foot of this 
bill—certainly they would escape the observa- 
tion of ninety-nine men out ofa hundred through 
whose hands it would pass, are these words—and 


i 


| I said. 


: ; i 
even with my glasses I can scarcely read them— |} 


“of the board of trustees,” underneath the names 
of the president and cashier. A stranger, unfa- 
miliar with the history of the District of Colum- 
bia would suppose, and would say, ‘ Why, this 
is the old Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank char- 
tered by Congress, subject to examination, con~ 
trolled by law and regulations which secure the 
public against any possible imposture.” Now, I 
ask the Senator is that dealing in good faith? 

Mr. SIMMONS.. Do you'want an answer? 

Mr. SLIDELL. Wait until I get through with 
this examination. Here is a note of the Bank of 
Washington. The Bank of Washington is the 
bank that made the following answer to the inter- 
rogatories: 

“In the year 1844, just previous to the expiration of the 
charter of the bank, the stockholders, in general meeting, 
placed in the hands of trustees all their assets, rights, and 
credits, for certain purposes, and among them the power to 
continue such banking acts and operations as they might 
legally do and perform. Under the authority thus conveyed, 
and the joint resolution passed by Congress about the same 
time, giving authority to wind up the affairs of the old bank, 
the trustees have been ever since'acting in good faith, and 
have conducted their business, as they believe, acceptably 
to the citizens of Washington, and satisfactory to their cus- 
tomers generally. It is true they have been obliged to suc- 
cumb to this panic, which has spread so disastrously over 
the whole commercial world; but as this bank is a private 
association, all its stockholders are liable, both to deposit- 
ors and noteholders ; so that there is no probability of loss 
occurring to either.’ 


The public does not know who the proprietors 
and stockholders are; I am sure I do not. 


“Under this uniooked-for state of things the trustees _ 
determined to make no new loans, but urgently to call upon 
all its debtors for such curtails as they could pay without 
making any sacrifices to do so. This was done by most of 
them, and every note upon which a renewal was asked, on 
the payment of a curtail, however small, was assented to. 
Had the trustees insisted on the payment of the notes as 
they became due, great inconvenience and losses to the 
business men would have been the inevitable result; butit 
is now believed that this bank will not lose a dollar on its 
discounted paper in consequence of this untoward pressure. 
Owing to the large amount of specie monthly disbursed by 
the Government in this city, the cireulation of the District 
banks hass of late yoara been merely nominal, the chief 
currency being gold and silver and notes of banks below 
par, the latter not being received as bankable funds. 

«The circulation is larger now, in consequence of specie 
being ata premium, and because the trustees were solicited 


by merchants and business men to increase their issues, į 


and thereby keep other notes of doubtful value from being 
introduced.” 


Here is the confessionon the part of these banks, 
that, when they are in a state of suspension, they 


are enabled to keep outa much larger amount of | 
circulation than when they are paying their obli- | 


gations. Ido not think there is a gentleman here 
who has eyes sufficiently strong to see without 
sses these mystical words at the bottom of the 


la 
Bank of Washington note, ‘‘ of the board of trus- į 
tees,” after the signature’ of the president and | 


cashier. 
The whole effect of this billis simply to prevent 


the issuing of notes, without authority of law and | 


| Mr. BENJAMIN There are no banks in 


without restraint, in the District of Columbia. It 
does not interfere in the slightest degree with the 
interests of any of these banking associations. It 
does not meddle with their affairs. They can go 
on, and receive deposits and pay out money to 
their customers and discount their notes without 


the slightest interruption. lf the Senator from | 


Rhode Island thinks that a circulation of paper 
money, uncontrolled, unlimited, without ples 
of surveillance on the part of the public, is bene- 


| ficial, certainly he is at liberty to enjoy his opin- 
ion; and I am inclined to think that he does, per- | 
haps, derive all the benefit from that system in |; 


his own State of Rhode Island. I should be very | 


sorry to have the same advantages of a circulating |: 


medium in Louisiana that he has in RhodeIsland. 

I cannot accept the amendment of the Senator 
from Mississippi, as I said before, not because 1 
donot a ‘i 
it would make the operauon of this bill, if not | 
impracticable, at least very inconvenient to the 

ublic, 

i Mr. SIMMONS. I must have been very un- | 
fortunate in expressing my opinion, if the Senator | 
from Louisiana thinks that would prefer to have | 
banks without regulation. I think I said two or | 
three times, lest I should be mistaken, that I: 
thought the true system was to incorporate the 


institutions and have a supervision of them; and ` 


that is the way we doin our State. Thatis what | 


Now, he says if I think it is best to have it: 


prove ofits principle, but because I think || 


otherwise, I wilt se vote. He knows I do not 
think so, if he believes what I have said. He 
now complains that these banks have not got 
charters, and are not controlled as they were un- 
der those laws. Who is to blame forit? They 
are not. They have applied for them, if his re- 
port is correct, from time to time, and have im- 
portuned Congress; and I have said that I thought 
Congress ought to grant them charters with those 
facilities which are granted in the neighboring 
States. This District having been ceded to the 
United States, why should the citizens be placed 
at a disadvantage to those who surround them? 
T can see no reason for it. Because we are here 
without being accountable to them, I do not see 
why we should visit any notions about what is 
best on them. I éhould greatly prefer to have 
these institutions incorporated. The difficulty 
heretofore has been that, when they applied for an 
act of incorporation, we wanted to make them 
individually liable. There was that notion. That 
is the case in my own State; or, what is tantamount 
to that, we make the charter subject to the Legis- 
lature. The Senator reads a law that he says is 
im existence; but he knows that the courts. 

Mr. SLIDELL. The courts have decided that 
it is not J , 

Mr. SIMMONS. In some cases, when the 
courts decide something which suits the gentleman 
and his friends to be law, they are apt to be for the 
decisions of the courts; but if they decide against 
their notions, courts are wrong. 

Mr. SLIDELL. Iam acting now as if I con- 
sidered the court right. . 

Mr. SIMMONS. Andarguing asifyou thought 
it wrong, if I can understand language. I sup- 
pose, myself, the decision of the court to be right, 
because I am in the habit of submitting to decis- 
ions; and when I think a decision is right, I never 
argue that it is wrong. If I think itis wrong, I 
do not argue thatit is right, Ido not take both 
sides. If there is any soundness whatever in the 
argument of the Senator, it is that we should have 
all hard money; and yet he refuses to accept the 
amendment to strike out the twenty-dollar notes, 
but is willing to afflict this community with foreign 
notes, and require every man who takes a note to 
go to a broker to change it. It is worse than 
having no notes at all. Ido not suppose that it 
is possible for the Senate, in this temper, to do 
anything with bank notes. I think they have 
got too far committed. I do not blame them for 
having these notions about hard money; but where 
ever the thing has been tried, it has been a failure. 
I do not find any States that are willing to try that 
experiment cxceptin California, There, I agree, 
| they have; but they have got enormous rates of 
interest. 

Mr. HAUN. I merely wish to state 

Mr. SIMMONS. I qualified it before, 
ing this side of the mountains. 


.Mr. HAUN. Texas. 


by say- 


Mississippi, or Texas, or Arkansas—all hard 

money : 

Mr. SIMMONS. From the experience they 
had when they had banks, I do not wonder that 
they gòt sick of them. They had a pretty hard 
time with banks there, I know; but I suppose they 
do not prohibit the circulation of bank notes; F 
suppose the neighboring States furnish the cur- 
rency. 


i; My.BENJAMIN. Very little. There ishardly 


anything but gold and silver in the ordinary cir- 
culation among the people. Bank notes are used 
in large business. 

_Mr.SIMMONS. The Senator from Louisiana 
did not understand me. I said I did not know of ' 
any State except California, which was on the 
other side of the mountains—perhaps it may be 
go with Oregon; she has been in the Union only 
a year, and I have not examined her laws—that 
prohibited the circulation of bank notes. I do 
not say they establish banks; but thosc States thac 
have undertaken to prohibit paper asa circulating 
medium have generally fared hard. That is my 
knowledge. : 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I will merely state to the 
Senator that itis a question of degree. Thereare 
several States that allow no issue of bank notes, 
and prohibit the circulation of bank notes coming 
from abroad under a certain amount; precisely 
what is proposed to be done in the District of 
Columbia. 


i 
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Mr. SIMMONS. What amount is it? 
follow their example in that respect, 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Iam not aware of the other 
States; but in the State of Louisiana, at the pres- 
ent time, the limit is five dollars. Within a year 
or two, we expeet to get it up to ten dollars, or 
even twenty dollars. 

_Mr. SIMMONS. I will consent to limit the 
circulation of notes by these institutions to five 
dollars. As I said before, they have not issued 
‘one for forty years under that amount, except the 
corporation of Georgetown, and that is nota bank. 
When the States go up to ten dollars, we may try 
the experiment. 


1 will 


Mr. BENJAMIN. Whatinstitutions does the. 


Senator refer to? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The banking associations 
here. They do not issue notes under five dollars. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I thought there were no 
banking associations here—nothing but some pri- 
vate persons who were issuing bank notes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are no incorporated 
banking companies here; but there are banking 
associations, and they are individually liable. 
That was what we insisted on when they asked 
for a renewal of their charters,and they concluded 
not to take them; but they have gone on, and are 
doing business with individual liability., Every- 
body knows that. I suppose that every man in 
the association is liable for the whole debts; there 
is no doubt about that; and therefore I think there 
is no danger of loss. I call them banks because 
they call themselves so. I know, generally, banks 
are incorporated, ; 

Mr. BENJAMIN. If these parties issued in 
their own name, or the names of their firms, such 
paper as they pleased, it would be (though still, 
in my opinion, very objectionable) much less ob- 
jectionable than what is now going on. As I 
understand it, private individuals who are not 
incorporated as banks, are imposing on the public 
paper purporting to be circulation issued by banks 
after Congress repealed the charters of the banks 
or refused to renew them. The only point re- 
maining is in favor of allowing unlimited discre- 
tion to anybody who pleases to issue bank notes 
as moncy. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suppose the Senator was 
not here when I addressed the Senate, or he would 
not have asked that question. I have said repeat- 
edly that, in my opinion, the duty of Congress 
was to incorporate sound capitalists, and author- 
ize them to accommodate this community with a 
circulating medium and facilities for transacting 
business, and put them under the supervision of 
proper officers. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Until that is donc, what 
would you do? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will tell you what I would 
do. I would do precisely what they did before 
they were incorporated. The Bank of Washing- 
ton, the legislation as to which I have examined, 
had been a banking association a, year and a half, 
doing the same business as it did afterwards, be- 
fore it was incorporated. It has been in existence 
fifty years; and during that time it acquired a good 
credit, and its stockholders have used their credit 
by putting their name on the bank bills as trus- 
tees. My opinion is, that itis not becoming in me, 
a Senator from Rhode Island, to come here and 
try any experiment upon the people of this little 
District, when my own State is authorizing the 
same kind of business to be dore that they are 
doing here. I prefer that I should legislate from 
my cxpericnce and‘ give them charters, putting 
them under supervision, and requiring them to 
make their discounts at six per cent., and havea 

‘commissioner to go and visit them whenever we 
sce fit, to sce what the character of their securities 
is. We are not asked to do anything, and when 


we are not asked to do anything; and I do not see | 


any particular necessity for it, I think it is best to 
do nothing. That is what I would do now. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Would it be in order now 
to move to strike out the second section, as an 
amendment to the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi ? è 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Cues- 
nur.) It-would not be in order. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I give notice that I shall 


make that motion so soon ag it shall be in order. | 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question | 


is on the amendment of the Senator from Missis- 
sipp:—in line fifteen of section two to strike out 


` 


the words ‘‘ of a, less denomination than twenty 


i dollars.”’ 


Mr. DAVIS. Task for the yeas and nays on 
the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BAYARD. "It is in order, before the vote 
is taken on the motion to strike out that clause 
altogether, to amend it. I propose to amend it b 
striking out “ twenty,” and inserting “ fifty.” 

Mr. SLIDELL. T hope that amendment will 
be adopted. Ihave no right to accept it, but I 
have no objection to it; and the question can be 
taken. f 

Mr. DAVIS. kis clearly proper for the Sen- 
ator from Delaware to amend matter which is to 
be stricken out before the vote is taken oñ striking 
it out. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope that amendment will 
not prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Delaware. : 

The amendment was agreed to;there being, on 
a division—ayes 23, noes 17. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question” 
recurs on the amendment ef the Senator from 
Mississippi, to strike out the’ words “of a less 
denomination than fifty dollars.’’ 
ae FESSENDEN. ‘What is the effect of 
that? 

Several Senarors.. Na bank bills. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SLIDELL, when his name was called: 
Thad said that I should oppose this amendment, 
but I am gratified to see the correctness of prin- 
ciple evinced on the other side of the Chamber, 
and I shall vote, most heartily, for the amendment. 
I vote “yea.” 

The call of the roll having been concluded, the 
oe was announced—yeas 36, nays 11; as fol- 

ows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Benjamin, Bigler, Brown, Chander, 
Clark, Clay, Davis, Dixon, Durkee, Fessenden, Fitch, Fitz- 
patrick, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Gwin, Hamlin, Haun, Hemp- 
hill, Hunter, Johnson of Tennessee, Lane, Mallory Nichol- 
son, Polk, Pugh, Rice, Saulsbury, Sebastian, Seward, 
Simmons, Slidell, Ten Eyck, Wate, Wigfall, and Wilkin- 


Sond: 
NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Bingham, Bragg, Chesnut, 


Hale, Harlan, Kennedy, King, Mason, Powell, Sumner, 
and Wilson—HH. 
So the amendment of Mr. Davis was agreed to. 
Mr. CHANDLER. I now move that the sec- 
ond section be stricken out. My reason for this 
is, that I am opposed to enacting any statute that 
is in itself impracticable in its operation. The 
District of Columbia is surrounded on all sides by 
bank issues. I ain told that the States of Virginia 
and Maryland issue bank notes of the denomi- 
nation of five dollars. All of the States north of 
Mason and Dixon’sline have a paper circulation; 
and it is.a matter of necessity with the merchants, 
hotel keepers, market men, business men of this 
District, to take bank paper. They cannot trans- 
act their business without it. I found myself a 
criminal on my first arrival in this city. I had no 
old. I had one dollar notes, and small notes of 
fierent denominations, which I offered, suppos- 
ing that I was performing a legal act: but a negro 
told me that it was against the law. I, in good 
faith, offered these bank notes. They were good 
where I came from. I offered a cabman a dollar 
note, and he told me I was a criminal. I put it 
in my pocket, very glad to escape the penalty; 
and if you enact this law, it is an absolute neces- 
sity that men will be criminals, and criminals en 
masse. I presume to say that ninety-nine out of 
one hundred of all the men who enter this Dis- 
trict from any State in the Union bring bank notes, 
and bank notes only, and bank notes under the 
denomination of twenty dollars. What are these 
men todo? They stop at your hotels, they em- 


ploy your cabs, they step into your stores to make | 


their purchases, and they have bank notes which 
are at home as good as gold. You say to them— 
I will read the language of the section, and you 
will see thatitis,and must of necessity be, a dead 
letter: 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That from and after 
the Ist day of April next it shall not be lawful for any per- 
son or persons, or any association, partnership, or com- 
pany of individuals, whether chartered or unchartered, 
within the District of Columbia, direetly or indirectly, to 
issue or reissne, or pay out, pass, exchange’’— 

You do not allow them even to exchange their 


bank notes— 


t 


i 


1 


out, passed, exchanged, circulated, or transferred, any bank 
note, note, bill, cértificate, or any ‘acknowledgment of ine 
debtedness whatsoever, purporting to- be a bank note, or, of. 
the nature, character, or appearance of a bank note, or cal- 
culated for circulation as a bank note, issued or purportin 
to be issued by any person or association of persons, or any 
bank or incorporated compaty, not located within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, of a less denomination. than twenty dol- 
lars. Every violation of the provisions of this section, by any 
corporation or body corporate, or persons engaged in bank- 
ing business, shall subject such corporation or body corpo- 
rate, or persons so engaged in banking business, to the pay- 
ment of $500; and any violation of this section ‘by. any 
other person shall subject such -person to the payment.of 
twenty-five dollars, one half of which, in each case, shall 
go to the informer, and the other half to the United States, 
and may be sued for and recovered- as debts of like amount 
are now by law recoverable in any action of debt, in the 
name of the United States, as well for the use of the in- 
former as for the United States.’’ : K 
The very moment you enact that statute, yòu 
make a dead letter. This paper musi circulate. 
It will be depreciated, to be sure, but it will and 
must circulate. Why enact a law which, from 
necessity, must be nugatory? I think there is not 
a Senator on this floor but what appreciates this 
state of facts. i hope that that clause will be 
stricken out. Iam in favor of the first clause. I 
believe that individuals should not be permitted 
to issue bank notes without authority of law. If 
this last section be stricken out, I shall vote for 
the first. We have a similar law in my own State, 
and we deem it a very necessary law. i 
Mr. SEWARD. Permit me to ask the honor- 
able Senator, if he has réad the bill very carefully, 
whether the bill prohibits a man from losing 
money, for I do that sometimes, and I should like 
to know whether there is any penalty for that? 
Mr. CHANDLER: I have not éxamined it 
with sufficient care to answer the question. Then, 
again, sir, it is a mistaken idea that gold flowsin 
to fill up a vacuum. In myown State we have 
scarcely any banking capital. I think we haye, 
in the State of Michigan, scarcely half a million 
dollars of banking capital. What is the conse- 
quence? That gold comes in to fill the vacuum ? 
No, sir; but the poorest class of currency that 
will come in and circulate is the kind with which 
we are flooded. Our brokers send off to Indiana, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin, and other States where 
the currency is depreciated two or three per cent., 
and purchase it with drafts on New York, and put 
it in circulation; and that is four fifths of the cir- 
culation of the State of Michigan at this time. 
If you enact this second section, it will be a 
dead lctter,and you depreciate this currency, it is, 
true, but it will pass. It will pass in your markets 
and stores, and at your hotels, and all over this 
city, in direct violation of the law. That is inev-~ 
itable; but it becomes depreciated, and what will 
be the result? Your clerks who are receiving 
$100 a month, many of them in debt, and com- 
pelled to anticipate, will step into Mr. Corcoran’s 
or Mr. Somebody-else’s broker shop, and ask that 
their monthly pay be anticipated. They say, 
“ We have some bank notes here that pass very 
well; they are two or three per ecnt. below par; 
if you can use those, we will anticipate your pay- 
ment.’? They take these bank notes, and put 
them directly in circulation again, and it results in 
an enormous profit to your brokers, to your 
wealthy men, and a loss to your consumers and 
your poor men. I hope that this section will be 


| stricken out, and then I will vote for the first sec 


tion of the bill. 
Mr. PUGH. Did I not understand that we 
adopted an amendment striking out the words 


| exchange,” and “exchanged,” where they oc- 


curred ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those words 
were Stricken out. 

Mr. PUGH. Then, so far as the objection of 
the Senator from Michigan is concerned, it is 
clearly not well founded; it is not an offense to 
exchange paper of that denomination brought 
from abroad for specie. As tothe paper of which 


ij he speaks from distant States, it does not circulate 
i atallin the District of Columbia, simply because 


nobody will take it. To-day nobody will take it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, they will. 

Mr. PUGH. A man may take a one dollar 
bill in a pressure in particular circumstances, but 
that is not circulation. I agree that the paper of 
Maryland and Virginia does circulate here, and 
it is precisely that I want to drive out. Itisa 


| common trick of bankers to circulate their paper 
| as far from the place of redemption as ‘possible. 


«put in circulation, transfer, or cause to be issued, paid ii It is the art and scheme of them. They never 
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want it to come home for redemption. They | 
resort to devices and schemes; they will loan a 
man $10,000, $20,090, or $50,000 of their circula- 
tion, on condition that he will take it off to a dis- 
tant point and there distribute it, so that it shall 
not come hometo be redeemed, and with the hope 
that a great part of it will never come home. That 
is not honest. banking even, and yet it is their 
common custom. . Although I would have been 
perfectly ‘satisfied with the bill in its original 
shape, a prohibition of anything less than twenty 
dollars, because no man is going to take a twenty 
dollar note unless he knows something about the 
bank; and although I was still better satisfied 
with the limitation of fifty dollars, yet, if I was 
brought to record my vote, I would record it 
against the circulation of a single paper bank 
note, for T believe the whole system of paper 
money to be an infraction of the Constitution of 
the United States, and a fraud on the people. I 
never did vote for issuing a paper dollar any- 
where; neither in the Legislature of my State nor 
elsewhere, 

There isno necessity for paper money in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, whether issued here or brought 
from abroad. No man comes here bringing with 
him any considerable amount, unless he brings it 
with him in the shape of a bill of exchange, or for 
ordinary expenses in money. There is no neces- 
sity to bring bank bills here; and in this place, 
where the Government of the United States has 
exclusive jurisdiction, where it ought to carry out 
the idea of the Constitution, namely, a circulation 
of gold and silver, where we have a perfect efflux 
from the Treasury of millions of specie all the 
time, there is no necessity for any honest busi- | 
neas in the District of Columbia requiring the 
issue of bank paper. ® i 

Although, as l said, ] was satisfied with the bill 
in its original form, if the section be stricken out 
which the Senator proposes to strike out, the busi- 
ness will be far worserthan it is now. Here are 
these illegitimate institutions issuing paper; but I 
would rather that they should issue it, than have 
bank bills brought here from Wisconsin and Iowa 
ami Ohio; for, though I believe bank bills in Ohio 
would be paid on redemption, the probability is 
that a great part of them would never be brought 
home for redemption. So, it seems to me, that 
striking out the second section makes this the har- 
bor for all the shin-plasters in the country. Ido 
not suppose the Senator from Michigan designs 
that; I presume he is opposed to the bill. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am-in favor of the first 
section. 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator himself voted te strike 
out the limitation of fifty dollars. 

Mr. CHANDLER.. Certainly I did. 

Mr. PUGH. Now he complains of it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Notatall. . 

Mr PUGH. It is consistent in me to vote 
that way, because Lam opposed to all bank paper; 
but why he voted that way, and proposes now to 
strike out the section, unless it is an ordinary par- 
liamentary maneuver to kill the bill, I cannot im- 
agine. If I do him injustice, I submit to be cor- 
rected, 

Mr. KING. I shall vote against striking out | 
this section, because I am in favor of any fair 
measure of reform in relation to the paper cur- 
rency, and this is the only measure which has 
come from the other side of the House that looks 
like old-fashioned Democracy. Tt smells of Jack- 
sonism; and I would have preferred the bill had it 
fixed the lowest denomination of notes at ten dol- 
lars, because 1 think that isa practical measure of 
reform. I would haves voted for it at fifty dollars. 
I voted to strike out the fifty, but with the inten- | 
tion to move to restore itto twenty, which I think | 
is a fair denomination of note to begin with. I! 


think that it was a great misfortune that the ef- |! 


fort which was made to strike out those small | 
notes from the States was suspended by the fail- 
ure of the State banks in 1837, Without that, we | 
should have gone forward in some reasonable 
measures of reform, and I am glad to sce that some 
of the States have adhered to it. In my judgment, 
all the ordinary basis of circulation in currency is 
much better to be in specie in the hands of the 

people, than itis to be represented by small paper, 
leaving the specie to flow in large deposits to our 
cities and be carried abroad, producing, I think, 
More than any other single cause, the extreme 
mercantile fluctuations and the suspension of the | 


currency which we have witnessed. ‘Thatis my 
opinion; and I think that a smaller denomination 
than fifty dollars to begin with is better. 

1 shall vote to retain the section; but shall en- 
deavor to get the question presented soas to record 
my opinion in favor of the twenty-dollar denom- 
; ination, and hope the bill will pass. It looked to 
me, when there was a disposition to assent to 
striking out the limitation, as ifit was amere meas- 
ure brought forward here on which we might ex- 
press opinions without expecting any practical 
result. 

Weall know the strong interest there is in those 
who issue this money; they make a profit out of 
it,and the mercantile community are interested 
as debtors and in various ways. Itis one of those 
reforms with which the pecuniary interests of so 
many are connected that it is difficult to get it; yet, 
in my judgment, it will prove very salutary to us 
all when we get it. 

I think it is not desirable to strike at the right 
to issue and to pass notes of large denominations. 


try where itis much more difficult to get gold than 
it is here, and they are compelled to bring the 
currency of their locality with them to meet their 
expenses, and I would allow them to use those 
notes in large denominations; but I would strike 


Twenty-dollar notes do not form much of the or- 
dinary circulation of any community; pretty much 
all of our transactions are in smaller amounts 
than that. Payments of bills that run up to larger 
sums may be liquidated in large bills. I hope 
the section will be retained. 


is on the motion of the Senator from Michigan to 
strike out the second section of the bill. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, this bill 
is now in a shape which suits my views of cur- 
rency exactly, and I expect to vote for it; but if 
we are to pass it, another question presents it- 
self. We allow the associations which now exist 
in this city to go vn doing what I consider a le- 

itimate banking business; that is, they will be 
Institutions of deposit and discount, and author- 
ized to deal inexchange. Now, a question arises, 
whether it is not the duty of Congress to guard 
the citiaens of this District by putting some re- 
strictions and regulations upon these associations 
even in that legitimate business? Some of the 
citizens of this place, who have no objection what- 
ever to the abolishing of a paper circulation alto- 
gether, who favor the policy of this bill; and who 
look to the present associations to furnish them 
with facilities in the way ef discount and for de- 
posit, have suggested two amendments, which I 


tons now existing in these articles of association 
requiring nine directors to be annually elected; 
and the other is, that there shall be a semi-annual 

ublication of the condition of these associations. 

When the act of 1841 was passed, which limited 
the existence of these charters to the 4th of July, 
1844, the sixth section of that act required them, 
during the continuance of their charters, to elect 
annually nine directors, and to fill up all vacan- 
cies that might occur. 

When the 4th of July, 1844, came, and these 
charters expired, the associations now in exist- 
ence werc formed, and agreed to go on banking 
with the same provisions that existed in their 
charters, as I understand, one of which was that 
| they should annually clect nine directors. Itturns 
out that two or three of those associations have 
failed altogether to carry out this part of the agree- 


down to some four or five, and they refuse alto- 
gether to have elections so as to provide for the 


ters and agreed to in their articles of association. 
Those citizens here who feel an interest in this 
matter, are anxious that they shall be compelled, 
as long as they continue to act as public institu- 
tions—for this is really the effect, though they are 
not authorized by law—they shall be compelled 
to keep up this security for their interests by an 
annual election, and having the boards composed 
of nine; and especially that they shall, twice 
every year—in January and July—publish in the 


newspapers a true statement of their condition. | 


People come here from distant parts of the coun- | 


out what constitutes the ordinary circulation. . 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question | 


propose to the bill: one has reference to requisi- | 


ment, whilst others have faithfully complied with | 
it, The result has been that, in two of these insti- į 
tutions, E am told, the directors have dwindled | 


nine that were required originally in their char- | 


At the suggestion of some of those citizens, I pro- 
pose two additional sections to carry out these 
objects. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the sixth section 
of an act, approved on the 25th day of August, 1841, shali 
be so construed as to require of the associations to which 
said act refers, within forty days after the passage of this 
act, to fill up their respective boards of directors by the elec- 
tion of such number of stockholders as will make their 
numiber nine, as required by the act aforesaid, and that 
during the continuance of their associations, on the first 
Monday in January, in each and every year, they shall hold 
an election for nine directors, and upon failure so to do, 
the person acting as president of said association, shall be 
liable to a fine of not less than $100 nor more than #500: 
and whenever a vacancy shall hereafter happen, by death 
or resignation, the same shall be immediately filled by the 
other directors. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That each of said as- 
sociations referred toin the actof the 25th of August, 184] 
be, and they are hereby, required, under the oaths of the 
persons acting as president and cashier, on the 10th of Jan- 
uary and 16th of July, in each and every year, to make a 
public and true statement of the condition and affairs of 
each of said associations. 

Tt will be seen that this amendment does not 
propose in any respect to interfere with the policy 
of the original bill, but it proposes to guard the 
citizens of this District against mismanagement. 
I have no objection myself to private banking in- 
stitutions where the individuals are responsible 
for all their debts; but the idea of banking associ- 
ations for sixteen years usurping the right and 
privilege of making and circulating paper money, 
seems to me to be a matter of astonishment. I 
think that the duty to correct this evil devolves 
on Congress, and I shall most cheerfully support 
this bill with that view; but I think we owe more 
to the citizens of this District than to stop there. 
I think we ought to interfere at least to the extent . 
which I have proposed, and probably we shall 
find, in our experience hereafter, thag we shall 
have to go further—to take the regulation even of 
private banking so far under our charge as to pro- 
tect the public. That is the sole object of this 
amendment, and I hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I should have no sort of ob- 
jection to these amendments, did I not fear that 
they might possibly, by implication, admit the 
continued existence of these institutions as char- 
tered institutions, having certain rights and priv- 
ileges. If they be, as l think they are now, mere 
unauthorized associations of individuals, I doubt 
very much whether we have the right to interfere 
with or contrel their affairs. We may say, ‘* You 
shall so conduct your affairs as not to jeopardize 
thé interests of the public; you shall not tamper 
with the circulation;’’ but the basis of this bill, 
and of the report of the committee, was the recog- 
nition of the fact that there weré no authorized 
chartered associations here, and that these partics 
were acting as merely private individuals, by a 
law of their own, and subject to the general com- 
mercial law of the District. If that be the case, I 


| submit to the Senator from Tennessee with all 
| deference, because the subject is sprung on me 
| suddenly, whether it might not, perhaps, as Í said 

before, result, not by necessary, but perhaps by 
‘remote implication, that we consider these asso- 


ciations nowas enjoying some privileges different 
from private individuals. Thatis the only point. 
Mr. NICHOLSON. 1 certainly would not pro- 
pose anamendment that would do that, and I will 
put in a proviso to obviate that. 
Mr. BENJAMIN. I cannot fora moment con- 


| sent to support this amendment, nor to vote for 


the bill ifthe amendment goes in. Itassumes to 
regulate the business of these individuals—those 
banking operations, which they have a perfect 
right to condyct, and which do not affect the pub- 
lic at large. I do not understand upon what prin- 
ciple it can be supposed that where there is a 


| body of private individuals collected together for 


the purpose of conducting business of any kind 
in which the public at large is not interested, it is 
the duty of Congress to interfere and protect the 
interest of the parties. 

So far as the issuing of circulation is concerned, 
that is a public matter under our control, and 
which, I think, Congress has been derelict in not 
controlling atan earlier period than this. The 
moment we take from these associates the power 


| of issuing currency as circulation, we have done 


all that our duty as public legislators permits us 
to do; and this call on us to protect the associates, 
by insisting that their agents shall hold proper 
elections, and shall renew the vacancies in their 
bodies, is calling on us to do something with which 


1860. 
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we have no concern, and for which the courts will 
give the associates proper remedies. It is not for H 
us to regulate the duties and the responsibilities 
of these associates amongst themselves. All we 
ought to do, all that our duty canat all require us 
to do, is to protect the public. Amongst them- 
selves, lct them settle their own interests. 

Mr. CLAY. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate ad- 
journed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuorspay, February 23, 1860. 


« The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 
by Rev. Seprimus Tusrm. 
The Journal of Tuesday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message was received from the Senate by 
Aspury Dicks, their Secretary, informing the 
House that the Senate had passéd an act (S. No. 
192) authorizing the corporation of Washington 
city to make a loan and issue stock for $200,000 
for building a market-house; in which he was 
directed to ask the concurrence of the House. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


The SPEAKER, laid before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United 
States: 


To the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States: 

Eight memorials numerously signed by our 
fellow-citizens, ‘residents forthe most part within 
the territorial limits: of Kansas and Nebraska, at 
and near the eastern slope of the Rocky Mount- 
ains,” have been presented to me, containing the 
request that I would submit the condition of the 
memoralists to the two Houses of Congress in a 
special message. Accordingly, I transmit four of 
these memorials to the Senate and four to the 
House of Representatives. 

These memorialists invoke the interposition of 
Congress, and of the Executive, ‘for the early 
extinguishment of the Indian title, a consequent 
survey and sale of the public land, and the estab- 
lishment of an assa$ office in the imanediate and 
daily reach of the citizens of that region.” They 
also urge ‘‘ the erection of a new Territory from 
contiguous portions of New Mexico, Utah, Kan- 
sas, and Nebraska, ’’ with the boundaries set forth 
in their memorial. They further state, if this 
request should not be granted, ‘ that (inasmuch 
as during this year a census is to be taken) an en- 
ablingactbe passed, with provision upon condition 
that if, on the Ist day of July, 1860, thirty thou- 
sand resident inhabitants be found within the lim- 
its of the mineral region, then a territorial govern- 
ment is constituted, by Executive proclamation; 
or if, on the Ist day of September, 1860, one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand shall be returned, then a 
State organization to occur.” 3 ‘ 

- In transmitting these memorials to Congress, I 
recommend that such provision may be made for 
the protection and prosperity of our fellow citi- 
zens, at and near the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains, as their distance and the exigencies 
of their condition may require for their govern- 
ment, JAMES BUCHANAN. 

Wasnincron, 20th February, 1860. 


The message and accompanying papers were 
referred to the Committee on Territories, and or- 
dered to be printed. . 


ANNUAL REPORT ON HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
communication from the Secretary of War in 
reply to the resolution of the House of Repre- 


sentatives, of the 13th instant, requesting the Sec- | 


retary of War to communicate ‘‘ the annual report 
of Lieutenant Colonel James D. Graham, of the 
topographical corps, for the year 1859, on the 
harbor improvement for the northern and north- 
western lakes;” stating that the paper referred to 
is among the documents accompanying the annual 
report of the War Department, transmitted to 
both Houses with the President’s message at the 
opening of the present Congress, being an appen- 
dix to the report of the chief topographical en- | 
gineer; which was laid on the table, and ordered to | 
be printed. i 

EMPLOYÉS IN THE CLERK’S OFFICE. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 


| bill, granting lands to actual settlers in the Ter- 


list containing the names of all the clerks, mes- 
sengers, and laborers, in the office of the Clerk of 
the House; the date of their appointment, their 
duties, salaries, and the authority under which 
they hold their places; which was laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed. 


NEBRASKA CONTESTED ELECTION. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the 
evidence taken in the contested-election case of 
the Delegate from the Territory of Nebraska; 
which was referred to the Committee of Elections 


JOHN F. HUNTER, 


Mr. ASHMORE. Task leave to introduce a 
bill giving a pension to Major John F. Hunter, 
for the purpose of having it referred to a com- 
mittee, 

Mr. CARTER. I object. 

Mr. ASHMORE. It is merely for reference, 
and will not occupy a moment. 

Mr. CARTER. Very well; I withdraw my 
objection: 

here being no objection, a bill granting a pen- 
sion to Major John F. Hunter was read a first 
and second time, and referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BURNETT. I call for the regular order 
of business. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I desire permis- 
sion to introduce a bill, for the purpose of having 
it referred to a committee. 

The Clerk procceded to read the title of the 


ritories, and for the election of all territorial offi- 
cers by the people, and for other purposes, 

Mr. BURNETT. I call for the regular order 
of business. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Minois. The call is too 
late, so far as this bill is concerned. It has been 
received without objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair believes the ob- 
jection was made in time. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 
sonal explanation. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order of busi- 
ness has been called: for, which is the election of 
a Printer to the House. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. HOUSTON. I move that there be a eall 
of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll was called; and the following members 
failed to answer to their names: 

Messrs. Adrain, Ashley, Bonhain, Briggs, Brown, Horace 
F. Clark, Clemens, Clark B. Cochrane, Colfax, Covode, 
Delano, Dimmick, English, Frank, French, Graham, Hale, 
J. Morrison Harris, Hickman, Junkin, Kenyon, Killinger, 
Larrabee, Longnecker, Mallory, Millward, Laban T. 
Moore, Palmer, Reagan, Rust, Scranton, Simms, Stevens, 
William Stewart, Tappan, Train, Vance, Whiteley, Wood, 
and Woodson. : 

During the roll-call, * 

Mr. CAMPBELL stated that Mr. KILLINGER 
was paired off with Mr. Kunxe., and Mr. Hick- 
MAN With Mr. WHITELEY. 

Mr. KILGORE stated that Mr. Asuitey was 
paired off with Mr. Nisiacx on. the question of 
the election of Printer, and on that question only. 

Mr. PETTIT stated that Mr. Cotrax had 
paired off with Mr. Craie, of Missouri, till to- | 
morrow at noon : 

Mr. SCHWARTZ stated that on the question 
of the election of Printer, Mr. Junki had paired 
off with Mr. MONTGOMERY. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Kentucky, stated that on the 
question of the election of Printer he was paired 
off with Mr. Mittwarp; and that Mr. Moors, 
of Kentucky, was paired off with Mr. Woop. 

Mr. Srrarton was stated to be paired off, on 
the vote for Printer, with Mr. Simms. 

Mr.STEWART, of Maryland, when his name 
was called, said: I was notin the House on Tucs- 
day last, when my colleague, Mr. Davis, submit- 
ted some remarks to the House involving a con- 
sideration of Maryland politics, These remarks, 
I observe, from the published proceedings in the 
Globe, are withheld for revision; and f merely 
desire now to say that, after I shall have seen | 
them published under my collcague’s revision, I 
may take occasion, in respect to the vindication | 
of the Legislature of the State of Maryland, which 
I understand to have been violently assailed, to i 


l rise to a per- 


make some reply to the observations. submitted 
by my colleague. I will not now interrupt the 
regular order of the House, during ‘this call. I 
merely desire to give this notice. 

Mr. CLARKE, of Missouri. I rise to a privi- 
leged question 

The SPEAKER. No business is in order until. 
the call of the rollis finished. | If thére be noob- 
jection, all further proceedings under the call will 

e dispensed with. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I should like to know how 
many members are absent without. pairs, if the 
Clerk has kept the run of it. 

Mr. PHELPS, Report the absentees, and let 
us ascertain. x 

Mr. HOUSTON. I would be glad to have the 
absentees called again. : 

The SPEAKER. The list of absentees will 
be again called. ‘The Chair cannot undertake to 
state what members are paired. 

The list of absentces was again called. 

Mr. McQUEEN stated that Mr. Bonnam was 
confined to his room by sickness, and was paired 
.off on the question of the clection of Printer with 
Mr. Vanpeven. 

Mr. CONKLING. My colleague, Mr. FRANK, 
is paired off for some period, that I do not now 
recollect, with Mr. GARNETT. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine, stated that Mr. 
Frexcu was paired off with Mr. Vance. | 

Mr. MOORHEAD stated that Mr. Loncnecker 
had paired off with Mr. Hannis, of Virginia. 

Mr. BRISTOW stated that Mr. MALLORY was 
paired off with Mr. HALL. 

Mr. McKNIGHT stated that his colleague, Mr. 
Srevens, had paired off with Mr. Curmens. 

Mr. SPINNER stated that Mr. Beare was 

aired off with Mr. Woopson, till the 8th of 
arch, 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana, stated that, on all votes 
connected with the printing, he was paired off with 
Mr. Covops. 

By unanimous consent, all further proceedings 
in the call were dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The House will now pro- 
ceed to the election of Printer. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Before the House 
proceeds to the election, I desire to make apersonal 
explanation. f 
The SPEAKER. If there beno objection, the 
gentleman from Missouri may proceed with his 
remarks. 
There was no objection. aes 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. J ask the Clerk to 
read what I send to the desk; itis an extract from 
the special correspondence of the New York Tri- 
bune. 
The Clerk read, as follows: 


“And it may not be amiss to add, that as it is with this 
Richmond farce, so has it turned out with the more impos- 


| ing, but never, at any moment, more serious performance 


in the House of Representatives during the protracted con- 
test for Speaker. Phe occupant of its chair isa Republican 
—a‘ Black Republican.’ Of the twenty chairmen of stand- 
ing committees, who were members of the last House, 
eighteen are indorsers of the ‘infamous Helper book,? 


j even the notorious ‘Jonn Suerman’ himself being placed 


at the head of the leading committee. And @m these eigh- 
teen committees, presided over by these Helper indorsers, 
we find serving with commendability docility, Mr. JOHN 
B. Cark, the mover of the celebrated resolution which so 


|| long agitated Congress—he himself asking to be placed on 


a committee whose chairman is one of the very men whom 
that resolution condemned as unfit to bé Speaker.” 


Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I now ask, in 
justice to myself, that the honorable Speaker will 
state to the House and the country, whether I 
ever made such an application to him myself, di- 
rectly or indirectly, or whether any gentleman 
ever asked for me, by my authority, that I should 
be placed on the Committee on Territories, or any 
other committee of this House? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no hesitation 
in saying that no application, directly or indi- 
rectly, was made to the Speaker by the gentle- 
man from Missouri, or by any person in his 
behalf. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, Ithank the Speaker 
for doing me this justice. Ihave made this ex- 
planation in order that the country may know 
what credit is due to the correspondent of this 


i paper, at least so far as I am concerned. 


NEBRASKA CONTESTED ELECTION. 


Mr. GILMER. Irise to a question of privi- 
lege Iask the House to order the prinung of 
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the testimony in the contested-election case from 
the Territory of Nebraska. 
It was so ordered. 


VISITING MILITARY. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Iholdinmy hand 
a resolution which present circumstances induce 
me to offer, and-to which, I presume, when the 
House has heard it read, there will not be a soli- 
tary exception. It is of a complimentary nature 
to the New York regiment which came here on 
the invitation of the congressional committee. 

The Clerk read the resolution as follows: 

Resolved, That the Doorkeeper be instructed to provide 
a place in the gallery for those of the Seventh regiment of 
New York, who, having visited Washington upon the in- 
vitation of the committee appointed by Congress to super- 
intend the inauguration of the Washington equestrian 


statuc, are desirous of witnessing the proceedings of the 
House. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I will modify the 
resolution so as to include all other regiments or 
companies from a distance. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to. 


COMMUNICATIONS REFERRED. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I ask that certain commu- 
nications from the Secretary of State to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means may be printed, and 


referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. 
It was so ordered. 


ELECTION ‘OF PRINTER. 
The SPEAKER stated the business in order to 
be the clection of a Printer. 


The tellers (Messrs. Perrir, QuvarLes, and 
Davis, of Indiana,) resumed their places at the 


Clerk’s desk. 
Mr. KILGORE. I move that this election be 
postponed until next Monday. [Cries of “Oh 


no!” from the Democratic benches. 

Mr. RUFFIN. Thopethism 
will not be deferred any longer. 
the House that ought to be 
lished in the New York Herald, the other day,a 
bill of great importance to my constituents that 
I have never seen before. I hope gentlemen of 
the Republican party will not squabble about this 
little matter of the printing spoils any longer. It 
is a disgrace to the country. I hope we shall go 
onand elect somebody and have the printing done. 

Mr. KILGORE, “Mr. Tarran is detained at 
home, as I am informed, by sickness in his fam- 
ily. Ef we can get a pair for him we are ready to 
vote, 

Mr. HOUSTON. There are several absentees 
on this side, ` 

Mr. KILGORE. Without pairs? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes, without pairs. 


J Oh yes! 

atter of the spoils 
Bills are before 

printed. I saw pub- 


Mr. KILGORE. Who are they? 
Mr. HOUSTON. I do not know. $ 


Mr. KILGORE. I have inquired their names, 
but T cannot find out who they are. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Hiinois. I hope that 
the motion to postpone the election will be with- 
drawn, and that we shall proceed to vote. 

Mr. KILGORE. I hope we shall not go into 
a- vote with the advantage in favor of our adver- 
saries. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from 
Indiana withdraw his motion to postpone? 

Mr. KILGORE, No, sir; I cannot. 

Mr. BURNETT. On that motion I eall for 
the yeas and nays. 3 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GARNETT stated that he had paired off 
with Mr. Frank: 


Mr. CAMPBELL stated that Mr. Hare had | 


paired off for the day with Mr. Kerrr. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY stated that he had paired 
off upon this guestion with Mr. Jounin, who had 
been called home in consequence of sickness in 
his family. 

Before the roll-call had be 

Mr. KILGORE. 
commencement of the roll-call, 
arranged for Mr. Tappan. 
to postpone the ele 
the purpose of ha 
As a pair has been procured for him, I will, with 
the consent of the House, withdraw the motion 
to postpone, 

‘There being no objection, the motion to post- 
pone was withdrawn, 


en completed, 
a pair has been 


ction until Monday was for 


? | 
I understand that, since the 
My object in moving | 


ving Mr. Tappan in attendance. | 


SIXTH VOTE FOR PRINTER. 


The House then proceeded to votea sixth time 
for Printer, with the following result: Whole num- 
ber of votes cast, 179; necessary to a choice, 90; 
of which— 


Mr. Glossbrenner received 
Mr. Detrees . oe 
Messrs. Gales & Seaton.. 


Mr. Thomas W. Beaumont 3 
Mr. Edward Winton....... 1 
Mr. Coombs..... T T ETN T anys oe sieee WL 


So there was no election. 


‘The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Glossbrenner—Messts. Allen, Thomas L. Ander- 
son, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, 
Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, Branch, Bristow, Burch, 
Burnett, John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, 
Cooper, Cox, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, 

| Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Edmundson, Florence, Gartrell, 


Gilmer, Hamilton, Hardeman, Hawkins, Hill, Hindman, į 


Holman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, 
Jones, Landrum, James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, Love, 
Maclay, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, 
McClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Sydenham 
Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Noell, Pendicton, Peyton, 
Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Reagan, Riggs, James C. Robinson, 
Ruffin, Scott, Sickles, Singleton, Wiliam Smith, William 
N. H. Smith, Stallworth, Stevenson, Stout, Taylor, Thom- 
as, Underwood, Vallandigham, Webster, Winslow, and 
Wright. 


ham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burn- 
ham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, 
Case, Conkling, Corwin, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, Dawes, 
Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Biy, Farnsworth, Fen- 
ton, Ferry, Foster, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, Helmick, Hoard, 
Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Francis W. Kellogg, William 
Kellogg 
Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Morrill, Edward 
Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Pot- 
ter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, 
Sedgwick, Sherman, Spaulding, Spinner, Thayer, Theaker, 
Tompkins, Trimble, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cad- 
walader ©. Washburn, Eltihu B. Washburne, Israel Wash- 
burn, Wells, Witson, Windom, Woodruff, and Mr. Speaker. 

For Messrs. Gales § Seaton—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, 
William C. Anderson, Eliot, Etheridge, and Stanton. 

For Mr. Beaumont—Messrs. Hatton, Quarles, and Stokes. 

For Mr. Winton—Mr. Adrain. . 

For Mr. Coombs—Mr. Somes. 


During the call of the roll, 

Mr. MOORHEAD stated that he had 
with Mr. Lamar. 

Mr. NIBLACK said: Upon the election of 
Printer, I have for the present paired off with Mr. 
Asuiey. I will take this occasion to state that 
heretofore, upon this question, and all others, m 
colleague, Mr. Exenisn, has been paired off with 
Mr. W aLproN, and my colleague, Mr. HOLMAN, 
with Mr. Tappan. Myr. WaLprox is now in his 
seat, and so is Mr. Horman. By an arrangement 
between the colleagues of the parties, the pairs 


with Mr. Tappan for the present. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I will state that I was 
paired with Mr. Brices on the question of Printer, 
with the privilege of transferring the pair to an 
person I saw fit,and at any time I chose. As Mr. 
Haskin is absent, and, I understand, is unpaired, 
I will transfer the pair vith Mr. Briggs to him, 
and I vote for Mr. Defrees. 

Mr. WALDRON. I was paired for this week 
with Mr. Excis. I understand that Mr. Exec- 
tisu’s colleague, who has his pair in charge, has 
transferred it to Mr. Tappan, of New Hampshire; 
and | therefore vote for Mr. Defrees. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Ihave just been informed 
that Mr. Hasxiy is paired off for the day with 
Mr. Harris, of Maryland. I therefore withdraw 
my vote. & 

The result of the vote was then announced, as 
above recorded. 

SEVENTH VOTE FOR PRINTER. 

The House then proceeded to vote a seventh 
time for Printer, with the following result: Whole 
number of votes cast, 180; necessary to a choice, 
91; of which— 

. Glossbrenner received 
x Defrees ..., 


. Ball 
. Bea 


tunont..... 


| So there was no election. 


The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Glossbrenner—Messrs. Green Ad: 
Thomas LL. Anderson, Ashmore, Ave 
Barrett, Bocock, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, 
Braneh, Bristow, Buren, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clopton, 
Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, Burton Craige, Craw- 
ford, Curry, Davidson, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Ed- 
mundson, Florence, Gartrell, Gilmer, Hamilton, Hardeman, 


ams, Allen, 
ty, Barksdale, Barr, 


» Kilgore, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Loomis, Lovejoy, | 


For Mr. Defrees—Messrs. Aldrich, Alley, Babbitt, Bing- i 


paired off | 


have been transferred, and Mr. Eneuisu is paired | 


y| 
i 


| Pugh, Reagan, Riggs, James C. Robinson, Rufin 


Hawkins, Hil, Hindman, Holman, Houston, Howard, 
Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Landrum, James M. 
Leach, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Charles D, Martin, 
Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, MeClernand, McQueen, M 
Rae, Miles, Millson, Sydenham Moore, ae N. Morris, 
Nelson, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Phel Pryor, Pugh, 
Reagan, Riggs, James C, Robinson, Ruffin, Seatt, Sickles, 
Singicton, William Smith, William. N. H. Smith, Stall- 
worth, Stevenson, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Val- 
landigham, Webster, Winslow, and Wright. , 

For Mr. Defrees—Messrs. Aldrich, Alley, Babbitt, Bing- 
ham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Buflinton, Burlingame, Burn- 
ham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carter, Case, Conk- 
ling, Corwin, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, Dawes, Duell, Donn, 
Edgerton, Edwards, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Fos- 
ter, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, 
Irvine, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kelloge, Kilgore, De- 
Witt C. Leach, Lee, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, MeKean, 
McKnight, McPherson, Millward, Morrill, Edward Joy 
Morris, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, 
Pottle, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, 
Sedgwiek, Spaulding, Spinner, Thayer, Trimble, Wade, 
Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Efibu B. Washburie, 
Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Woodruff, and 
Mr. Speaker. 

For Mr. Ball—Messrs. Carey, Etheridge, Hutchins, Sher- 
man, Somes, Stanton, Theaker, Tompkins, and Verree. 

For Mr. Beawmont—Messrs. William C. Anderson, Hat- 
ton, Quarles, and Stokes. 

For Messrs. Gales § Seaton—Messrs. Charles F. Adams 
and Eliot. 

For Mr. Winton—Mr. Adrain. 


EIGHTH VOTE FOR PRINTER. 


The House then proceeded an eighth time to 
vote for Printer, with the following result: Whole 
number of votes cast, 176; necessary toa choice, 
89; of which— 

Mr. Glossbrenner received...... 

Mr. Ball 

Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Roberts.. 

Mr. Barnes... 

Mr. Beaumont..... 

Mr. Sulgrove.........565 .. 

Messrs. Gales & Seaton........ 

Mr. Defrees.....0 ccseseerseeaces 

Mr. Blanchard 

Mr. Bowles.. á 

Mr. Winton....... 

Mr. Kings... cece cee cee 

Mr. Harper.. n... anean 

Mr. Garber........ 

Mr. Barker., 

Mr. Geer...... 


So there was no election. 


The following is the vote §n detail: 


For Mr. Glosshrenner—Messts. Allen, Thomas L. Ander. 
son, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, 
Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, Branch, Bristow, 
Bureh, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, John Coch- 
rane, Cooper, Cox, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, David- 
son, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, florence, Gartrell. Gilmer, 
Hardeman, Hawkins, Hill, Hindman, Holman, Houston, 
Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Landrun, 
James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Charles 
D. Martin, Elbert $. Martin, Maynard, MeClernand, Me~ 
Queen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. 
Morris, Nelson, Noeil, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, 
OTE, 
mith, 
Under- 


S 


57 


t ped pei ed et et ee ND oD 


Sickles, Singleton, William Smith, William N. 1) 
Stallworth, Stevenson, Stout, ‘Taylor. Thomas, 
wood, Vallandigham, Winslow, and Wright. 

For Mr, Ball—Mess barles F. Adams, Alfey, William 
C. Anderson, Ringham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Burnbanr, 
Butterfield, Cajnpbell, Carey, Case, Corwin, Curtis, H, 
Winter Davis, Duell, Edgerton, Ely, Etheridge, Ferry, Fos- 
ter, Gurley, Helmick, Hoard, Hutchins, Irvine, Kilgore, 
Lee, Loomis, McKean, Morrill, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Perry, 
Pettit, Pottle, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, 
Sherman, Somes, Stanton, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, 
Trimble, Wade, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellibu 
B. Washburne, Israel Washbum, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 
Woodruff, and Mr. Speaker. 

For Mr. Mitehell—Messrs. Green Adams 
lingame, Carter, Gooeh, Humphrey, 


s Buffinton, Bur- 
Edward Joy Morris. 


| Millward, and Lovejoy. 


For Mr. Roberts—Messrs. Conkling. 
ing, and Spinner. 

For Mr. Barnes—Messrs. Francis W. 
C. Leach, Potter, and Waldron. 

For Mr. Beawmont—Messrs. Hatton, Quarles, and 
Stokes. 

For Mr. Sulgrove—Messts. Edwards, Porter, and Mars- 
ton. 

For Massrs. Gales & Seaton—~Messrs. Eliot and Rice. 

For Mr. Defrees—Messrs. Babbitt and Burroughs. 

For Mr. Blanchard—Mr. Grow. 

For Mr. Bowles—Mr. Dawes. 

For Mr. Winton—-Mr. Adrain. 

For Mr. King—Mr. Aldrich. 

For Mr. Harper—Mr. McPherson 

For Mr. Garber-~Mr. Dunn. 

For Mr. Barker—Mr. Fenton. 

For Mr. Geer—Mr. William Kellogg. 


Pending the above vote, 

Mr. KILGORE said: Mr. Speaker, to prevent 
any confusion, or further trouble in reference to 
the election of a Printer for this House, Mr. Deo- 
frees has authorized me, in a conversation which 
I have just had with him, to withdraw his pame 


as a candidate for that office. I vote for Mr. 
Ball, of Ohio. i 


» Sedgwick, Spauld- 


Kellogg, DeWitt 
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Mr. DAWES. I nominate and shall vote for 
Mr. Bowles, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH stated that he had paired 
for the remainder of the day with Mr. HAMILTON, 
of Texas, 

Mr. VERREE stated that he was paired with 
Mr. Wessrrr. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the further ck- 
ecution of this special order for the election of a 
Printer be postponed until Monday next, with the 
understanding that then the question shall be 
finally disposed of. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I object to any postpone- 
ment. I do not think, however, that the high 
contracting parties of the other side are ready for 
a decisive vote; yet, sir, I think it is our duty to 
keep voting until we do elect a Printer. This 
postponing and postponing when we wanta Print- 
er, and ought at once to elect one, does not meet |! 
with my approbation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask for a vote on my 
motion, 

Mr. HOUSTON. I hope we will finish this 
matter to-day by an election. [Cries of ‘ Call 
the roll H?) he is necessary that we should go to 
the business of the session. 1 demand the yeas 
and nays on the motion tó postpone. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. - 

Mr. SHERMAN. If gentlemen want to go 
through with the fruitless ceremony of calling the 
roll this evening, very well; I withdraw my mo- 
tion to postpone to accommodate them, 

Mr. CARTER. I ask leave to present a pre- 
amble and resolutions. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I object. 

Mr. CARTER. Iask that they may be read 
for information. 

The SPEAKER, That can only be done by 
unanimous consent. [Cries of “ Object”? Call 
the roll t R 

Mr. GILMER. - On the next vote, and for this 
day, I wish to say that I have paired with Mr. 
Davis, of Maryland. 


NINTH VOTE FOR PRINTER. 


The House then proceeded a ninth time to vote 
for Printer, with the following result: Whole 
number of vetes cast, 175; necessary to a choice, 
88! of which— 


Mr. Ball received..... 
Mr. Glossbrenner. 
Mr. Beaumont.. 
Mr. Winton... 
Mr. Gales ........ k 
Mr. Mitchell... 0... ccc eens aem eiam ane 


So there was no election. 


The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Bali—Messra. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, Alley, 
William C. Anderson, Babbitt, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Conkling, Corwin, Cur- 
tis, Dawes, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, 
Etheridge, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Gooch, Grow, Guricy, 
Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Francis W. | 
Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kilgore, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, | 
Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, MePher- į 
son, Millward, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, 
Olin, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher 
Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sherman, Somes, 
Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Thayer, Theaker, Tomp- 
kins, Trimble, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. | 
Washburn, Ellibu B. Washburne, Isracl Washburn, Wells, | 
Wilson, Windom, Woodruff, and Mr. Speaker. i 

For Mr. Glosstrenner—Micssrs. Allen, Thomas L. An- ; 
derson, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, | 
Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, Branch, Bristow, ; 
Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobh, John Coch- | 
rane, Cooper, Cox, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Da- 
vidson, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Edmundson, Florence, 
Gartrell, Hardeman, Hawkins, HiH, Hindman, Holman, 
Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Lan- 
drum, James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, |; 
Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, McClernand, || 
McQueen, MeRae, Miles, Milson, Sydenham Moore, Isaae | 
N. Morris, Nelson, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Pheips, Pugh, | 
Reagan, Riggs, James C. Robinson, Rufhu, Scott, Sickles, | 
Singleton, William Smith, William N. H. Smith, Stall- | 

i 
| 
i 
| 


aeasosonsssespossesessase 


worth, Stevenson, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, | 

Vailandigham, Winslow, and Wright. 

For Mr. Beaumont — Messrs. Hatton, Quarles, and į 

Stokes. > H 
For Mr. Winton—Mr. Adrain. 

For Mr. Mitchell—Mr. Green Adams. i 

For Mr. Gales—Mr. Pryor. t 

é i 

Mr. CARTER. I wish to presenta preamble i 

and resolution in reference to the Seventh regi- 

ment of New York, which is now in this city as | 

f 

| 

| 

f 


the guest of Congress. 
Objection was made. 2 
Mr. LOVEJOY. Let us have another vote. | 
Mr. LEAKE, I move that the House adjourn. | 
Mr. FLORENCE, I movethat whenthé House 


; now adjourn; and on that motion I demand tellers. 


adjourns to-days it adjourn to meet on Monday 
next. 

Mr. WINSLOW. 
motion. . : : 
. Tellers were ordered; and Messrs KeLLoce, of | 
IHinois, and Harris, of Virginia, were appointed. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana, called for ihe yeas 
and nays; but subsequently withdrew the call. 

The question was taken; and the House refused 
to adjourn over, the tellers having reported —ayes 
67, noes 85. 

Mr. FLORENCE. 
adjournment. . 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. MILLWARD 
and Braxen were appointed. 

The question was taken; and the tellers report- 
ed—ayes 71, noes 79. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Idemand the yeasand nays. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I move that when the 
House adjourns to-day, it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. f 

_ The SPEAKER. No business has intervened 
since that motion was voted on; and it is, there- 
fore, not in order at this time. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I withdraw the demand 
for the yeas and nays; and then the gentleman 
from Mississippi can get in his motion 

The SPEAKER. Then the House refused to 
adjourn. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I move now, that when 
the House adjourns to-day, it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

Mr. FLORENCE. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I demand the yeas 
and nays. y 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. BURCH. ILrenewthe motion to adjourn 
over, and demand tellers on it. 

Tellers-were ordered; and Messrs. Marston 
and Hawxiys were appointed. 

The question was taken; and the House refused 
to adjourn over, the tellers having reported only 
forty in the afiirmative—noes not counted. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Marston 
and Hurcuiys were appointed. 

The question was taken; and the House refused 
to adjourn, the tellers having reported—ayes 68, 
noes 76. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. If we are to have 
another vote this evening, then there ought to be 
a call of the House; for many members have left, 
thinking there would be no further voting to-day. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I move that the House do 


‘I demand tellers on that 


I demand tellers on the 


I demand tellers. 


Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Nori, and 
Curtis were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes forty-three, noes not counted. 

So the yeas and nays*vere ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 81, nays 77; as follows: | 
YEAS—Messys. Green Adams, Allen, Thomas L. Ander- 
son, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Boteler, 
Bouligny, Brabson, Branch, Bristow, Burch, Burnett, John | 
B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, Cox, Burton Craige, Crawford, 
Curry, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Edmundson, Etheridge, 
Florence, Gartrell, Hardeman, Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Hind- 
man, Holman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jones, 
Landrum, James M. Leach, Logan, Love, Maclay, Charles 
D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, McClernand, Me- 
Queen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Millward, Sydenham Moore, 
Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, Peyton, Pryor, 
Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, Ri iggs, James C. Robinson, į 
Rutin, Schwartz, Scott, S » Singleton, William N. 
H. Smith, Stallworth, Stevenson, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, 
Underwood, Vallandigham, Elihu B. Washburne, and | 

Wright—81. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Adrain, Aldrich, Al- 
ley, Babbitt, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Boyce, Brayton, Buffin- 
ton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Camp- 
bell, Carter, Case, Conkling, Corwin, Curtis, Dawes, Duell, 
Duin, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Ferry, Foster, Gooch, 
Grow, Gurley, Heimick, Hutchins, Irvine, Francis W. Kel- 
logg, Lee, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McPherson, 
Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon,Pendleton,Perry, 
Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Christopher Robinson, Royce, 
Sedgwick, Sherman, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, | 
Stokes, Theaker, Tompkins, Trimble, Van Wyek, Verree, 


| Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Israel 


| 
| 
! 
| 
Mannom Webster, Wells, Wilson, Windom, and Wood- ! 
rult-—i í. < 

So the House agreed to adjourn. | 

During the call, ` . l 

Mr. RIGGS stated that Mr. Cooper was paired 
off with Mr. Leacu, of Michigan. | 


Mr. HAMILTON stated that he had paired off 
with Mr. Farnsworru. ; 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois, stated thathe had 

aired off with Mr. Smita, of Virginia, for the 

alance of the day. : 

Mr. WALTON stated that Mr. Taayer had 
paired off with Mr. Davinson. Bag : 

Mr. BRABSON said: Satisfied that we shall do 
nothing but fillibuster if we remain here longer, 
I will change my vote, and vote in favor of an 
adjournment. ° hee 

On motion of Mr. BRABSON, the reading of 
the names was dispensed with; and thereupon (at 
four o’clock and forty-five minutes) the House 
adjourned. - 


IN SENATE. 
Frivay, February 24, 1860. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. GURLEY. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GWIN presented a resolution of the Legis- 
lature of California, in favor of the establishment 
ofasemi-weekly mail from SanJuan,in Monterey 
county, via Salina, San Louis Obispo, and Santa 
Barbara, to the city of Los Angeles; which was’ 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, and ordered to be printed. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legislature 
of California, in favor of the establishment of a 
tri-weekly mail route between Murphy’s, in Cal- 
averas county, California, ‘and Genoa, in Utah 
Territory, via the Big Tree Grove, on what is 
known as the Big Trec and Carson Valley route; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, and ordered to be printed. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of San 
Francisco, California, praying an amendment of 
the act of Congress approved August 18, 1856, 
in relation to the discovery of deposits of guano 
upon islands within the jurisdiction of any other 
Government; which was referred to the Commit- 
tec on Commerce. 

Mr. HAMLIN presented the petition of James 
Elisha Linscott, à soldier in the war of 1812, 
praying to be allowed an invalid pension; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN presented the memorial 
of Horace E. Dimick, praying rempmeration for 
improvements made by him in artillery; which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and Militia, : : 

Mr. FITZPATRICK presented the memorial 
of Carlos Butterfield, praying that the Postmaster 
General may be authorized to contract with him 
for the transportation of the United States mails 
from certain ports in the United States to certain 
foreign ports in the Gulf of Mexico; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. . 

Mr. HAUN presented a resolution of the Le- 
gislature of California, in favor of the establish- 
ment of a weekly mail route between Tehama 
and Ukiah, and the location of post offices at 
Nomelacky, and Mountain House, in Tehama 
county, and Nornecault, in Mendocino county; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, and ordered to be printed. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla-. 
ture of California, in favor of the establishment 
of a daily mail, from some point on the Missis- 
sippi river to some point in the State of Califor- 
nia, over such route as the contractors carrying 
the mail may select; which was referred to the 


| Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 


and ordered te be. printed. 2 

He also presented a memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of California, in relation to the swamp lands 
in that State; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Private Land Claims, and ordered to be 

tinted. > 

Mr. HEMPHILL presented a petition of mem- 
bers of the Legislature of Texas, praying the 
establishment of a mail route from Indianola to 
Halletsville, via Texana, in that State; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. DIXON, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Harris & Morgan, late con- 
tractors on route No. 7851, asking that authority be econ 
ferred on the Poatmaster General to revise and adjust their 

s 


& 
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accounts on principles of justice and equity, on the files of 
the Senate, be referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and. Post Roads. 

Qn motion of Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, 
it was aot 

Ordered, That the papers in relation to the claims of Levi 
& Johnson and Mary Burchfield, in the right of Samuel 
Slaughter, to bounty land, on the files ofthe Senate, be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

On motion of My. KING, it was 

Ordered, That George J. Knight have leave to withdraw 
his petition and papers. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HAMLIN, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, who were instructed, by a resolution of 
the Senate, of the 14th instant, to inquire into the 
expediency of amending the law which now re- 
quires detention of a vessel for five days, enter- 
ing from a foreign port, before the owners or 
consignees can commence discharging the same, 
and of reducing the same to two days, reported a 
bill (S. No. 215) to amend the provisions of the 
fifty-sixth section of an act entitled “An act to 
regulate the collection of duties on imports and 
tonnage,” approved March 2, 1799; which was 
read, and passed to a second reading. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. The Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. No. 1) to grant to every person who 
is the head of a family and a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States, a homestead of onc hundred and sixty 
acres of land out of the public domain, upon the 
condition of occupancy: and cultivation of the 
same for the period thercin specified, have in- 
structed me to report it back to the Senate, with 


amendments, with a recommendation that it pass. | 


Task that the bill be made the special order for 
Thursday next, at twoo’clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MALLORY. The Committec on Claims, 
to whom was referred the memorial of Jacob Big- 
elow, administrator of Francis Cazeau, praying 
that an amount inadvertently paid at the United 
States Treasury to an impostor, may be reappro- 

riated for the use of the heirs of said Cazcau, 

ave directed me to ask -that they be discharged 
from its further consideration, and that it be re- 
ferred to the Committce on Revolutionary Claims, 
which already has a portion of the testimony in 
the case before them. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. That committee has 
charge of a great deal of business, and I oppose 
the motion of the gentleman to refer this case to 
the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. There 
is no reason why it should be referred to that 
committee. If there are any papers before the 
Committee on Revolutionary Claims which the 
Committee on Claims may want before them for 
the investigation of the case, they shall be furnished 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MALLORY. It is a claim for service 
during the revolutionary war, and properly per- 
tains to that committee. I know that the parties 
interested have sent a portion of the testimony to 


that committee, and they Se eae in writing | 
t 


that the claim should be sent there; and I think It 
properly pertains to that committee. 

Mr.CRITTENDEN. The gentleman doesnot 
suppose that all claims against this Government 
during the period of the revolutionary war prop- 

erly belong to the Committee on Revolutionary 
Claims? 

Mr. MALLORY. Wo, sir; but it has had this 
case always, heretofore, under its consideration. 
It was never before any other co 
Committee on Revolutionary Claims until this 
session; and I am informed that it wassent to the 
Committee on Claims by mistak 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Wha 
the claim? 

Mr. MALLORY. It is a claim for provisions 
furnished to the American army during the revo- 
lutionary war, and there is a report on the case 
from the Court of Claims, which I presume will 
relieve the Committee on Revolutionary Claims 
from any labor on it. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. It has no more perti- 
nence to the Committee on Revolutionary Claims 


O 


is the subject of 


than any claim that can be preferred against the |! 


Government. The Committee on Revolutionary 

Claims is to take charge of claims for military 

service during the Revolution. That is the char- 

acter of claims that they are bound to investigate 

and report upon, and of them they have an abund- 
v 


mmittee than the jį 


| ance already. This is literally a simple matter 

| of account, and should go before the committee 

! who now have charge of it. 

. Mr. MALLORY. Mr. President, this is a 
claim for provisions furnished to the American 
army, and the personal service in the American 
army of the party himself, particularly in ob- 
taining and farnishing information for the opera- 
tions of the American troops. It has been before 
the Committee on Revolutionary Claims hereto- 
fore, and never before any other committee. I 
find among the papers a note stating that it was 
referred to the Committee on Claims by an error, 
andarequest by the partics interested that it should 
go before the Committee on Revolutionary Claims; 
and therefore I have moved that reference. Ido 
not think the Committee on Claims have taken 
cognizance of things of this kind since I have 

| been on the committee. However, I leave it to 

| the Senate to decide. 

Mr. IVERSON. I hope the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, the chairman of the Committee on Revo- 
lutionary Claims, will not object to taking juris- 
diction of this case. It is properly cognizable by 
that committee. It is precisely similar to a case 
of which they have had jurisdiction this session, 
and on which they have made areport. The claim 
of the State of Georgia to have refunded back to 
it, or its representatives, certain moncy paid for 
provisions and clothing furnished the revolution- 
ary army in Savannah, when they were in astate 
of destitution, is precisely similar to the case now 
under the consideration of the Senate; and it is 
properly, I think, a case for the Committee on 
Revolutionary Claims. 

Besides, I beg that Senator and the Senate to 
understand, while the Committee on Revolution- 
ary Claims has but,a very small comparative 
amount of business before it, the Committee on 
Claims is a general pack-horse for the whole Sen- 
are; and whenever anybody does not want to 
work, they refer everything to the Committee on 
Claims, because we have been compelled to work, 
and sometimes do it with rather more cheerful- 
ness than other gentlemen. Now, sir, we have 
at least fifty cases under our consideration at pres- 
ent, and they are coming to us every day. Under 
these circumstances, I hope the Senate will not 
burden us with this subject—will not put on the 
very last mite which may break down even the 
back.of the camel. I hope the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Florida will prevail. 

The motion was agreed to, 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. FITZPATRICK asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introducea bill (S. No. 
216) to provide for the transportation of the mails 
of the United States between the United States 
and the Republic of Mexico; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
en the Post Office and Post Roads. j 

Mr. GWIN asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 218) to 
authorize protection to be given to citizens of the 
United States who may discover deposits of guano; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
219) for the relief of Stewart MacGowan; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 


TEXAS MOUNTED VOLUNTEERS. 
Mr. WIGFALL asked, and by unanimous 


consent obtained, leave to introduce a joint res- 
olution (S. No. 17) to request the President to 
call out the regiment of Texas mounted volunteers 
authorized by the act approved April 7, 1858; 
which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. WIGFALL. I beg the permission of the 
Senate to make a brief statement; and I trust that 
the resolution may not lead toany debate. I shall 
certainly not insist on its consideration, if it does; 


ment, and that the resolution may be acted upon 
and not referred. 

About twelve months ago, every single com- 
pany, and every single soldier, who was stationed 
upon the Rio Grande, was withdrawn from that 
frontier. In the present disordered condition of 


Mexico, that frontier not being protected, in Sep- 
tember last a man by the name of Cortinas entered 


but I simply ask permission to make a brief state- | 


Brownsville at the head of a banditti, broke open 
the jail, and liberated all the prisoners who were 
there confined; he killed some five or six citizens 


| of the town of Brownsville; and the humiliating 


spectacle was presented to the gaze of the civilized 
world of American citizens being protected upon 
American soil by the interposition of the army of 
Mexico. From that time to this, that man has 
been ravaging thatentire frontier. Fortwo months 
no single company and no single soldier was sent 
to the Rio Grande; and yet we were in a con- 
stant state of war. Troops have becn sent there 
of late—some few companies of regulars; and the 
State of Texas has put some companies in the 
field at her own expense. But, sir, | am satisfied 
myself, and itis the judgment of all those with 
alo I have consulted, and who know anything 
of the condition of affairs upon the Rio Grande, 
there being no Government now in Mexico with 
which we can treat—no Government,that can carry 
out its own treaty stipulations, if they were made 
—that we cannot look to the Mexican Govern- 
ment for protection on that frontier. We have 
to deal with the individuals who are upon our 
western border. 

Cortinas, and those who are acting with him, 
come across and they ravage the country, and 
when a United States company comes in conflict 
with them they either fight or retreat; and if they 
retreat they go across the border and are not pur- 
sued. They are in no apprehension of the United 
States Army; but there is an apprehension on the 
part of Mexicans that if volunteers, if ranging 
‘companies, are there established, and they cross 
and devastate the country, that they will be pun- 
ished for it. We have to deal with these people as 
individuals, and not as a Government, and Iam 
entirely satisfied that if a regiment, or a portion 
of a regiment, of rangers is called into the field, 
and stationed upon that border, we shall have 
peace and quiet. Itis economy at this time to 
do it, for they are continually devastating that 
country, and this Government will be called upon 
to foot the bill; and instead of $1,000,000 now 
to pay a regiment that is efficient and that can 
keep the peace, you will have before twelve months 
a bill of $10,000,000 to pay for the destruction of 
property in that country; life you cannot pay for. 

It is a most extraordinary spectacle that we are 
now called upon to behold. In the entire valley 
of the Rio Grande there is possibly now not one 
single habitation left in which a white man twelve 
months ago lived. Cortinas and his band have 
discriminated between the Americans and Mexi- 
cans by birth. I mean those of our own color. 
They have destroyed every fenee; they have 
burnt every house; they have robbed every man; 
and the condition of that country is such at this 
time-that, if something is not donc, the people of 
that entire valley will be left to starve or leave the 
country. There has no plow entered the soil; no 
furrow has yet been turned to erase the footsteps 
of the enemy; no seed has been planted, and you 
may take the entire American Army there, and it 
will not produce peace and quict. 

Now, under these circumstances, 1 appeal to 
members of the other House to pass an appropri- 
ation bill, and they say they do not see the ne- 
cessity of passing an appropriation for a regiment 
that is not in the field. Task the Senate to pass 
an appropriation bill, and they answer—I speak 
of individual Senators—that money bills must 
originate in the other House. J go to the Exec- 
utive Department, and I am told that they are un- 


| willing to do anything until Congress has passed 
| an appropriation. 


I come to Congress, and they 
say that they are not willing to do anything until 
the Executive Department has asked 1t; and thus, 
between the diferent departments of this Govern- 
ment, that entire section of Texas, the entire valley 
of the Rio Grande, from the mouth to one thou- 
sand miles up the river, is in the condition that 
was described by Burke, when he spoke of the 
devastations of Hyder Ali, who, dealing with a 
people who would enter into no convention, or 
who could be bound by no treaty stipulations, 
determined to put desolation as a barrier between 
him and those with whom he had to deal. Sir, it 
might be with truth said, even at this time—and 


| certainly, unless there is some action, it can be 


said with truth, ia a very short time—as it was 
said by him, that in passing through that country 
you will find at least no white man, no woman, 
no little child, no four-footed beasts of any de- 
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scription whatever; one dead, uniform silence will 
reign through that whole region. Under these 
circumstances, as the Executive Department is 
unwilling to act until we take some action; as the 
Executive Department regards no ap ropriation 
as a legislative expression of opinion that no regi- 
ment should be ordered into the field, it seems to 
me that we can, at least, pass a resolution calling 
upon the President to muster that regiment im- 
mediately into the service. 1 do not intend to press 
this matter, but I trust that no debate will arise 
upon it. I have made this brief statement in or- 
der that Senators may understand the condition 
of that country. I receive letter after letter—every 
mail comes laden with them—urging some action 
on the part of the Government. I apply to one 
Houseand the other, and to different Departments, 
and each is shuffling the responsibility upon the 
other, Under these circumstances, I ask that he 
resolution may be passed at once, and that some 
protection may be given to that country. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Iam very apprehensive 
that the expectations of my friend from Texas 
wili not be fulfilled in having this resolution passed 
without some debate or inquiry on the subject; 
not that I intend any myself; and I therefore de- 
sire, if it will lead to debate, that it may be sus- 
pended, for a moment, until we get through with 
petitions and reports. They are entitled, by the 
order of the Senate, to priority in the morning 
business. 

Mr. WIGFALL. I would suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, that I will give way to that 
business; but if this joint resolution will not lead 
to debate, I propose that a vote be taken upon it, 
If there is any indication of serious opposition to 
it, of course I will yield. : 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I wish to make some 
further inquiry myself upon this subject; but to 
do it is to commence that debate which I wish to 
anticipate by this morning business, which, I be- 
lieve, is entitled to preference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Mauiory 
inthe Chair.) If there is any objection, the reso- 
lution must lie over. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Ido not want to object; 
but I desire to present a petition. A 

Mr. WIGFALL. I will withdraw the motion 
for the moment, of course; but I desire action on 
it if possible. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Hares, Chief Clerk, announced that the 
House had ordered the printing of the following 
documents, on the 23d of February, 1860, at one 
o’clock and fifteen minutes: 

A letter from the Secretary of War, in answer 


to a resolution of the House calling for the annual | 


report of Lieutenant Colonel James D. Graham 
on the harbor improvement of the northern and 
northwestern lakes; and 


A letter from the Clerk of the House, commu- | 


nicating a report showing the names of persons 
employed in his office, the character of service 
performed, &c. 


BILL BECOME A LAW. 


A message from the President of the United 
States, by. Mr. Bucuawan, his Secretary, an- 
nounced that the President had approved and 
signed a joint resolution (S. No. 12) giving the 
consent of Congress to Captain William B. Shu- 
brick to accept a sword presented to him by Cap- 
tain General and President Urquiza, of the Argen- 
tine Confederation. 


WILLIAM B. HERRICK. 


Mr. GRIMES. I am instructed by the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, to whom was referred the 
petition of William B. Herrick, a surgeon of the 


United, States Army, to report a bill in favor of | 


the prayer of the petitioner. Task that the bill 
may be taken up and acted upon at this time. 
The bill (S. No. 217) for the relief of William 
B. Herrick was read a first time by its title, and 
ordered to a second reading. z : 
Mr. GRIMES.. I ask that itbe now puton its 
passage. 


Mr. IVERSON. Itis rather an ungracious task 


for me to object to the motion of the Senator to | 


take up this bill out of its order; but, as the chair- 
man of the Committee on Claims, I think it my 
duty to protest against this mode of taking up 


bills, unless there is some extraordinary exigency 
in the case. : 

Mr. GRIMES. If the Senator will listen to 
me for one moment, and then does not withdraw 
his objection, I will not press the claim. This 
Doctor William B. Herrick was a surgeon in ex- 
tensive practice in the State of Illinois prior to the 
war with Mexico. Atthe instance of the officers 
connected with the first regiment of the Hlinois 


militia, he became connected with that regiment | 


as assistant surgeon. He followed the regiment 
throughout its career in Mexico; and he was 
attacked by the disease pervading the camp in 
Mexico. When he returned to Illinois, he was 
prostrated with that disease, and became utterly 
disabled; and is now an inmate of an insane asy- 
lum, hopelessly and incurably afflicted with in- 
sanity. He has a family dependent upon him for 
his support. This bill proposes to allow him 
thirty dollars a month as a pension. I think it 
is a case that appeals to the sympathy of every 
member of this body, and I trust there will be no 
objection to it. The report is a unanimous one, 
and I cannot imagine that there will be any objec- 
tion to the bill. 

Mr. IVERSON. This may be a strong case, 
and I dare say it is, and I should certainly not be 
disposed to make any objection to the bill if it was 
properly up; but we have an order now to pro- 
ceed every Friday, after to-day, with the consid- 
eration of bills on the Private Calendar. I do not 
thmk it is proper to take up cases out of their 
order, and give them precedeyce to every other. 

Mr. GRIMES. This will not interfere with 
that order. 

Mr. IVERSON. Well, I shall not object to 
this particular case. 

The motion of Mr. Grimes was agreed to; and 
the bill (S. No. 217) for the relief of William B. 
Ferrick was read a second time by its title, and 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
directs the Secretary of the Interior to place the 


| name of William B. Herrick, late a surgeon in the 


first regiment of Ilinois volunteers, on the pen- 
sion roll, at the rate of thirty dollars a month, to 
commence on the 14th of May, 1858, and to con- 
tinue during his life. g 

Mr. DAVIS. Some explanation ought to be 
made of the grant of an extraordinary pension, a 
policy which we propose shall be guarded against 
in the establishment of the Soldiers’ Home. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Is there a report in the 
case ? 

Mr. GRIMES. Yes, sir. Let the report be 
read. 

The Seerctary read it, as follows: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the 
petition of William B. Herrick, praying to be allowed a 
pension, having had the same under consideration, beg 
leave to report: 

That it appears by the records of the War Department 
that the petitioner was, on the 7th July, 1846, appointed an 
assistant surgeon in the volunteer service under the aet of 
June, 1846 ; was assigned to duty with the first regiment of 
Illinois volunteers, marche with that regiment into Mex- 
ico, served with it at the battle of Buena Vista, and finally 


returned to the United States, and, on the 24th May, 1847, | 


tendered the resignation of his commission for the following 
reasons : 

On the 4th April, 1847, by special order of General Tay- 
lor, he had permission to repair to New York, for examina- 


tion as surgeon, but having been delayed in obtaining trans- ! 


portation, he was not in time to appear, and feeling unable, 
on account of bad heaith, to return to Mexico, he sent in 
his resignation. 

it was not, however, submitted to the Secretary of War; 
and, in the mean time, he was appointed full surgeon, upon 
the recommendation of Iuspector General Churchill, of the 
United States Army ; but this position he declined, under 
the date of 21st June, 1847. ` 

The petitioner prays a pension on account of disease 


contracted while in the line of his daty in the service of | 
the United States, by exposure during long marches and | 


arduous duties which had devolved upon him during and 
atter the battle of Buena Vista, in the absence of sufficient 
medical force to attend the wounded. He states that he 
then began to suffer from pain and loss of power, and free 
motion in his lower limbs, and diarrhea; that the disease 
thus produced in a previously healthy constitution, has 
continued since he left the service, giving rise to painful, 


frequent, and protracted attacks of neuralgia of the lower- | 


extremities, and finally ‘to an incurable chronie disease of 
both hip-joints, preventing him from walking or standing, 
and compelling him to resign his situation as professor of 
anatomy in Rush Medical College, Chicago, Mlinois. 

The foregoing statements are corroborated by tne records 
of the War Department. 

Professors Blaney and Freer, of Rush Medical College, 
and Professor Johnson of the medical department of Lind 
University, also state that, up to the time of his leaving 
for the city of Mexico, he was in the enjoyment of excel- 
ient health, and capable of an unusual amount of both 
physical and mental labor; that on his return he was af- 
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fected with severe and frequent attacks-of neuralgia and 


j diarrhea, which attacks increased in severity. and. fre- 


quency, until they resulted in complete paralysis of the 
lower half of the body, and therefore is totally disabled. 
It also-appears, by the affidavits of Surgeons Wiggin and 
Fessenden, that in addition to this, the derangement of his 
nervous system has amounted to a permanent insanity. 
Your committee therefore report a bill for his relief, and 
recommend its passage: $ 
Mr, DAVIS. When I asked for the explana- 
tion, it was becausc I did not hear the official rank 
of the individual; but supposed him to be an en- 
listed man who would have:the care needful for 
his condition at the Soldiers’ Home; andit was in 
violation of the policy we adopted.at the time of 
establishing that Institution, to grant extraordi- 
nary pensions, This, however, seems. to be an 
ordinary pension, considering the rank of the in- 
dividual, and the only question which the com- 
mittee has had to examine was as to whether he 
should be brought within the limits of the pension 
law, being excluded on account of the manner in 
which his disability occurred. I have no objection. 
The bill wag reported’ to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for æ third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


COURT OF CLAIMS. 


Mr. BAYARD. I ask the Senate to take up 
Senate bill No. 53, not with a view to its present 
consideration, but to make it the special order for 
Thursday of next week. It is a bill toamend the 
act to establish a court for the investigation of 
claims against the United States. I will state, in 
connection with it, that I shall ask the Senate, 
after this bill is taken up and disposed of, to take 
into consideration other bills reported by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary at the last Congress which 
never were acted upon; bills which I think would 
pass in two hours, the whole of them, after they 
were taken up. They appeal to no party sym- 
pathies; they involve no party controversy; but 
they do appeal to the interests of the country; and 
are,in my judgment, necessary and proper legis- 
lation. I hope, therefore, that the Senate will 
allow, as I move it by the instruction of the com- 
mittee, this bill to betaken up, so that it may, be 
made the special order for Thursday of next week; 
in order that, if we pass the bill, it may have an 
early consideration in the House of Representa- 
tives. There will connect themselves with it 
afterwards other bills which I am sure will not 
take one day more to dispose of. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I would sug- 
gest to the Senator from Delaware that there is 
already one special order for that day. He had 


bener porha S, name the next day. 
Mr. BAYARD. Whatis the special order for 
that day? 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. The home- 
stead bill. 

Mr. BAYARD. I should hope this bill might 
be disposed of first. The other will lead to long 
debate: this cannot. It will involve only the de- 
tails of amendments; the debate will be confined 
to the bill itself, and I think it would take but a 
short time to dispose of it, and yet it is certainly 
in my judgment legislation that is requisite. Iam 
willing to take some other day if it is considered 
more expedient. I am wiiling to take Monday 
week. Jam indifferentabout the day. I moved 
Thursday because, as it came towards the last of 
the week, and I was not aware of any other spe- 
cial order for that day, I supposed we might, on 
Thursday and the following Friday, or if Fri- 
day should be devoted to other business, on 


| Thursday and Monday, get through the whole of 
| the judiciary bills which remained the whole of 


the last Congress without action by the Senate. 
>] I propose to make it the spe- 
cial order for Monday week. If the Senate wil! 
give me two days for the judiciary bills 1 think 
they can all be disposed of, and yet they are of 
great importance as regards the interests of the 
country. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I desire to suggest to the 
Senator from Delaware that he make this bill the 
special order for a time when it will not interfere 
with the bill spoken of by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. [ understand now he has changed the 
day to Monday week; and as Tam on the floor, 
1 wish to make one suggestion in relation to spe- 
cial orders. I hope we may adopt the practice of 
setting but one special order for the same day. At 
the last Congress everything was made a special 
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order. The result of it was as if we had no spe- 
cial orders at all. The Judiciary Committee had 
some important bills before them. They reported 
them at the last session of Congress. They were 
made special orders, I think; but we could never 
get them up.. I. trust that when these bills are 
made a special order, the Senate will give us one 
or two days until they are disposed of. We can 
progress more rapidly with our business, I think, 

y not letting the special orders clash; and I hope 
the Senator from Delaware will now insist that 
nothing else shall be made a special order for Mon- 
day week, or Monday and Tuesday week. If it 
will take two days to dispose of this business, I 
have no objection to his motion; but hope it will 

revail, and that the business of the Judiciary 
Committee may have Monday week—one day, at 
least, for its disposal. 

Mr. BAYARD. My motion is to take up the 
bill in order to make it the special order for Mon- 
day week. I trust the Senate will give us atleast 
two days of that week. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At what hour? 

Mr."BAYARD. Two o’clock, I suppose, as 
the Senate meets at one, and the morning hour is 
always devoted to petitions and reports. When 
that hour arrives, I shall insist on it. 

The motion to take up the bill was agreed to. 

Mr. BAYARD. Now, I move to postpone it 
until Monday week, and make it the special or- 
der for two o’clock on that day. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President, by the 
courtesy of the Scnator from Louisiana, the un- 
finished business, being the bill pending yester- 
day, is to give way to a special order 

Nr. WIGEFALL. Will the Senator from Wis- 
consin give way for a single moment merely to 
allow me to ask that the resolution which I intro- 
duced may, if possible, be disposed of? If it can- 
not be, I will not press it now. 

. Mr. DOOLITTLE. 1 will yield the floor for 
the purpose of,ascertaining whether there is to be 
debate on the resolution, if that is what the Senator 
desires. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolu- 
tion indicated hy the Senator from Texas wiil be 
read for information. 

The Sccretary read it, as follows: 

A joint resolution to request the President to call out the 
regiment of Texas mounved volunteers, authorized by 
the act, approved 7th of April, 1858. 

Resolved, §c., That the President he, and be is hereby, 


requested to call at once into the field, the regiment of |j 


mounted volunteers for the defense of the frontier of Texas, 
as authorized by the act approved April 7th, 1858, entitled 
K An net to provide for the organization of a regiment of 
mounted volunteers for the defense of the frontier of Texas, 
and to authorize the President to call into the service of 
the United States two additional regiments of volunteers.” 


Mr. WILSON. I think that resolution had 
better go to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
I make that motion. 

Mr. DAVIS, The Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Hemruiiy] some time since introduced a resolu- 
tion : 

Mr. FESSENDEN. If the Senator will allow 
me, I do not know whether the resolution is con- 
sidered up or not, because I should object to it 
myself rather than have it considered to-day. I 
want to look at the matter. It certainly ought 
not to pass without examination. If the Senator 
is about to speak, on the ground that it is before 
the Senate, I mean to object, so that it shall not 
be before the Senate for consideration to-day. 

Mr. DAVIS. What I was about to say was, 
that the Committce on Military Affairs had had 
the subject before them, on the resolution of the 
Senator from Texas, [Mr. Hempuiit,] and had 


sent to the War Office, and had not yet received | 


the information which would enable them to re- 
port. This resohution directs itself to the execu- 
tion of an existing law, which law, howcver, con- 


tained no appropriation; and the Department | 


therefore declined to attempt to execute it, andis 
waiting until Congress shall make an appropri- 
ation to render it possible. If Congress chooses 
in this manner to suggest to the Department that 
it shall go on in advance of anappropriation, there 
is so little margin for discussion that Ido not sup- 
pose it is necessary even to refer it. 

_ Mr. FESSENDEN. Iam not prepared to let 
it pass without discussion, 


¢ 


F 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The joint res- 
olution must lie over, objection being made. 

Mr. DAVIS. I ask the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin if he would be willing to allow the bill which 
was considered yesterday and nearly matured, a 
bill for the sale of arms, to be taken up and dis- 
posed of before the Senate proceeds to the con- 
sideration of the subject on which he intends to 
address the Senate? é p 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. That bill I think will lead 
to debate. 

Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator knows it will lead 
to debate, of course I cannot ask him to give way. 

Mr. HALE It certainly will. 


PROPERTY IN TERRITORIES. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. I call for the reading ofthe 
resolutions which stand asa special order next 
after the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will regard those resolutions as before the Senate 
by common consent, unless objection be made. 
The resolutions will be read. 

The Secretary read the following resolutions, 
which were submitted by Mr. Brown on the 18th 
of January: 


Resolved, That the Territories are the common property 
of all the States, and that it is the privilege of the citizens 
of all the States to go into the Territories with every kind 
or description of property recognized by the Constitution of 
the United States and held under the taws of any of the 
States, and that it is the constitutional duty of the law- 
making power, wherever lodged, or by whomsoever exer- 
cised, Whether by the Congress or the Territorial Legisla- 
ture, to enact such Jaw$ as may be found necessary for the 
adequate and sufficient protection of such property. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be instruet- 
ed to insert in any bill they may report for the organiza- 
tion of new Territories, a clause declaring it to be the duty 
of the Territorial Legislature to enact adequate and suffi- 
cient laws for the protection ofall kinds of property, as above 
described, within the limits of the Territory ; and that upon 
its failure or refusal to do so, it is the admitted duty of 
Congress to interpose and pass such laws. - 


Mr. DOOLITTLE addressed the Senate at 
some length. [His speech will be published in 
the Appendix. 


Mr. TOOMBS. I desire to reply, and would 
as soon do so immediately. [‘¢Oh, no; let us 
adjourn.” . : 

Mr. BROWN. I move that the Senate ad- 
journ. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. I will state to the Sena- 
tor from Georgia that, as I took the floor by the 
courtesy of the Senator froin Louisiana, I owe it 
to him to move to take up the special order which 
was the unfinished business of yesterday, in order 
that it may remain as the unfinished business for 
to-morrow. 

- Mr. TOOMBS. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has no right to do that. He has concluded, 
and I have been assigned to the floor. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Ionly propose to do what 
I promised. 

Mr. TOOMBS. You are too late. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I ask that the Senate bill 
No. 50 be taken up, simply for the purpose of 
leaving it as the unfinished business at the next 
meeting of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Sen- 
ator from Georgia yield the foor? 

Mr. TOOMBS. No, sir; I do not want that 
donc, I desire to answer the Senator from Wis- 
consin, and can do so immediately. 

Mr. SLIDELL. If the Senator wants to go 
on now, I have no objection. 

Mr. TOOMBS. If the Senate adjourn now, I 


can go on on Monday. I wish the pending reso- | 


lutions to be left as the unfinished business; and, | 


therefore, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. BROWN. I think this matter can be ar- 
ranged very well. After the Senator from Georgia 
shall have concluded his speech on Monday, there 
will be no further purpose on that day, I am sure, 
to pursue the discussion of this subject. J desire 
to be heard during next week; but not on Mon- 
day, or Tuesday, or Wednesday. After the Sen- 


on Monday, the bill of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana can be taken up. 


Mr. SLIDELL. Very well. 


| ator from Georgia shall have concluded his speech | 


Mr. TOOMBS. Then I shall consent, with | 


pleasure, to take up the Senator’s bill. 

now, that the Senate adjourn. : 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 

adjourned ; 


I move, 


| ing 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, February 24, 1860. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 
by Rev. Witiiam M. Paxton, of Pittsburg. 
TheJournal of yesterday was read and approved. 
ANSON DART, 

Mr. EDWARDS, by unanimous consent, from 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, reported a.bill 
for the relief of Anson Dart; which was read a 
first and second time, and referred to the Com- 
mittce of the Whole House, placed on the Private 
Calendar, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hopethe House will allow 
the committees to be called in their regular order, 
and then every committee can present their re- 
ports of private bills. 

RESOLUTIONS OF CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE, 

Mr. BURCH, by unanimous consent, pre- 
sented the following resolutions; which were 
referred to their appropriate committees, as indi- 
cated below: 

Resolutions of the California Legislature rela- 
tive toa new Territory in western Utah—to the 
Committee on Territories, and ordered to be 
printed. : 

Resolutions of the California Legislature ask- 
ing the segregation of swamp lands—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

Resolutions of the California Legislature, ask- 
the establishment of a mail route between 
Murphy, California, and Genoa, Carson Valley— 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, and ordered to be printed. 

Resolutions of the California Legislature, ask- 
ing the establishment of a mailroute between Te- 
hama, in Tehama county, and Ukiah, in Mendo- 
cino county, and the locationof post offices at 
Nomelackey and Mountain House, in Tehama 
county, and Nomecault, in Mendocino county— 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, and ordered to be printed . 

Resolutions of the California Legislature rela- 
tive to public land—to the Committee on Public 
Lands, and ordered to be printed . 

Resolutions of the California Legislature rela- 
tive to the survey of the eastern boundary of the 


| State—to the Committee on Territories, and or- 
i dered to be printed. 


Resolutions of the California Legislature, pray- 
ing for a daily overland mail to that State—to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, and 
ordered to be printed. 

COMMITTEE DISCHARGED. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. The Committee on 
Public Lands ask to be discharged from the con- 
sideration of certain memorials and resolutions 
which were referred to them bymistake, and that 
they be referred to their appropriate committees. 

It was so ordered; and the Committee on Public 
Lands were accordingly discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the following papers, which 
were referred as indicated below: 

Joint resolution and memowial of the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Nebraska, asking an ap- 
propriation to constructa bridge over the South 
Fork river,in the Territory of Nebraska—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Joint resolution and memorial,asking an appro- 
priation to build a penitentiaryin the Territory 
of Nebraska—to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

A memorial of the Legislature of the Territory 
of Nebraska, asking an appropriation fora mili- 
tary road from Fort Kearny to the Missouri river 
—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

_A memorial, fora geological survey of the Ter- 
ritory of Nebraska—to the Committee on Territo- 
ries. 

A memorial of the Legislature of Nebraska 
Territory, for the extension of the tri-weekly mail 
route betwten Omahaand Dakota City, from said 
Dakota City to Fort Randall, along the Missouri 
river, in Nebraska Territory—to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

The memorial of B. Y. Shelly, asking indem- 
nity for damages sustained in consequence of lo- 
cating the Omaha Indians at Black Bird Hills, 
Nebraska—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A joint resolution and memorial for an appro- 
priation to complete the capitol in the Territory 
of Nebraska—to the Committee of Ways and 
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PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


Mr. HAWKINS moved that the petition of 
Willam E. Hunt be withdrawn from the files of 
the House, and referred to the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs. 7 

The motion was agreed to. 


ARTHUR EDWARDS. 


Mr. COOPER, by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced a bill for the relief of Arthur Edwards and 
his associates; which was read a first and second 
time, and referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 


ISSUE OF DUPLICATE LAND WARRANTS. 


Mr. PEYTON. I offer a resolution, and ask 
that it may be read for information. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be re- 
quested to bring in a bill authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue duplicate land warrants where the original 
has been lost, under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe. 

_Mr. PHELPS. If the gentleman will modify 
is resolution, by striking out * requested to bring 
in a bill,” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“ instructed to inquire into the expediency of,” I 
shal! have no objection to the resolution. 

Mr. PEYTON. I will accept the modification 
‘suggested. : 

The resolution as modified was then agreed to. 


SEVENTH REGIMENT OF NEW YORK. 


Mr. CARTER.® I ask leave to introduce the 
following preamble and resolutions. i 

A Member. Letthembe read for information. 

They were accordingly read, as follows: 

Whereas it is now understood that the committee of this 
House which was appointed to make arrangements for, and 
take contro} of, the ceremonies attending the inauguration 
of the equestrian statue of Washington, in the city of Wash- 
ington, on the last anniversary of the birth-day of the Father 
of his Country, did invite, in the name of this House, the 
Seventh regiment of the citizen soldiery of the city and 
State of New York to visit the capital of the nation as 
guests of the national Legislature, for the purpose of taking 
part insthose ceremonics; and whereas, in pursuance of 


such invitation, and to prove to the country their fraternal | 


and Union-loving principles, the seventh regiment, con- 
sisting of about geven hundred of the citizens of New York, 
composing one Of the finest-disciplined regiments of sol- 
diers of that State, or of this or any other nation, arrived in 
this, the city to which Washington gave his name, without 
being cordially, or even formally, received by the President 
of the United States, the heads of any of the Departments, 
er even by the committee of arrangements of this House, 
or that of the Senate; and whereas no considerable numi 
ver of this body had been advised of the arrangements of 
their committee, consequently the members of this House 
could not have anticipated such a result: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of this Thir- 
ty-Siath Congress, That we convey, through our Speaker, 
our sincere regret for the omission ou the part of the Exec- 
utive and said committee to extend to the said regiment the 
hospitality and respeet which were eminently their due, and 
in consideration of the high appreciation and admiration of 
this body for the soldierly skill, discipline, and patriotism 
exhibited by the said seventh regiment on the anniversary 


of the birth-day of the Father of his Country, at the national | 


inauguration of the equestrian statue of Washington, in the 
city of Washington, on the 22d day of February, 1860. 

Resolved, Thata copy of this preamble and resoltition he 
engrossed by the Clerk of the House, and transmitted by the 
Speaker to the Colonel of the seventh regiment. 


Mr. CARTER. I move the adoption of the 
resolutions. 


Mr. DAVIDSON. I object to the introduction 


of the resolutions. 

Mr. HOUSTON. One of those resolutions 
makes an imputation upon the committee of ar- 
rangements. It may be true or false. I do not 
know, and therefore I object to them. 


Mr. BRANCH. An imputation upon the Ex- 


ecutive also. ; 
OPENING DAILY SESSIONS WITH PRAYER. 
Mr.MAYNARD. Iask leave to introduce the 


resolutions which I send to the Clerk to be read. 
The resolutions were read, as follows: 
Whereas, the people of these United Statés recognize, as 


a fact fundamental to their existence as a nation, the being | 


and providence of Almighty God, to whom they are indebt- 
ed for their counticss blessings, it eminently becomes us, 
their Representatives, to acknowledge, in the most public 
manner, that Divine goodness, which has been so abun- 
dantly manifest throughout our national history : Therefore, 

Resolved, That the daily sessions of this body be opened 
With prayer. 


Resolved, That the pastors of the several churches in the | 


District of Columbia are hereby requested to attend, and 
alternately perform this solemn duty. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I desire to suggest a single 
word in connection with these resolutions. 


Mr. CURTIS | [raise a point of order 


Mr. MAYNARD. It will be remembered that | 


the clergymen of the District of Columbia pro- 
posed in the Thirty-Fourth Congress to perform 
this duty, and to perform it gratuitously. - 
Mr. CURTIS. I insist upon my point of order. 
The SPEAKER. Asa pointof order is raised, 
no debate is in order. 
Mr. MAYNARD. Then I move the previous 
question upon the passage of the resolutions. 
Mr. CURTIS. But 1 object to the introduction 
of the resolutions, and to everything except the 


regulagr order. 


CALL OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SHERMAN _ I trust that now the com- 
mittees will be called for repérts of private biils, 
so that they may be referred. I shall object to 
everything else until that is done. “It will con- 
sume but a few moments. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask the unanimous consent 
of the House to introduce a bill, of which previous 
notice has been given. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen have objected, 
and therefore order must be observed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The gentleman gives way. 
There is no objection to it. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I move that there be call of 
the House, and upon that I demand the yeas and 


hays- 
r. SHERMAN. I trust the gentleman will 


not insist upon a call of the House, as itis unne- | 


cessary on my proposition that the committees be 
called for reports of private bills. A call of the 
House can be had afterwards. i 

Mr. CURTIS. I call for tellers upon the yeas 
and nays. 


Mr. HOUSTON. If it be the object of the 


‘gentleman from Ohio to have reports of private 


bills made by committees, that they may go to a 
Committee of the Whole House, Í have no ob- 
jection to that course, so far as I am concerned. 
But I want a call of the House before we proceed 
to a vote on the election of a Printer. . 


Mr. SHERMAN. My object is to let private | 


bills be introduced and the reports ordered to be 
printed, so that we can have private business be- 
fore us next Friday. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, that 
course will be adopted. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I object. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Itis objected to by 
a dozen. . 

CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. DAVIDSON. [insist on my motion for 
acall of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Are tellers on the yeas and 
nays insisted on? : 

cveral Members. No. 

The SPEAKER, Then the yeas and nays are 
ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. I call-for tellers. I did not 
suppose that gentlemen world persist in this de- 
lay in the business of the House. I therefore 
want to see, by-tellers, whether the gentlemen 
want the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The 


Chair supposes that it 
is too late now to demand tellers. 


The Chair 


distinctly asked whether.the call for tellers on the | 


eas and nays was insisted on; and not being 
insisted on, the Chair announced that the yeas 
and nays were ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message was received from the Senate by 
Mr. Dickins, its Secretary, notifying the House 
that the Senate had passed a joint resolution (8. 
No. 16) authorizing € 
and Joshua R. Sands to accept certain testimonials 
awarded to them by the Government of Great 
Britain. i 


Also, an act (S. No. 197) in relation to the į 


assignees of bounty land warrants. 


In which he was direct€d to ask the concur- $ 


rence of the House. 
CALL OF THE HOUSE. + 


The question was taken, and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 91, nays 88; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Green Adams, Adrain, Aldrich, Allen, | 
Thomas L. Anderson, William C. Anderson, Ashmore, ʻi 


Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Blake, Bocock, Boteler, 


Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, Branch, Bristow, Burch, Carey, : 
John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, ; 
James Craig, Burton Craige, Curry, Davidson, H. Winter | 
> Davis, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Dim- ; 
sick; Etheridge, Fenton Gartrell. Giimer Hamilton, Har- i! 


aptains William L. Hudson | 


deman, John T. Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hindman, Hoard, 
Holman, Houston, Howard, Uughes,. Jackson, Jenkins, 
Jones, Kilgore, James M. Leach, Leake, Logan; Love, 
Maclay, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, 
McCiernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Milson, Isaac-N. 
Morris, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, 
Pugh, Quarles, Riggs, James C. Róbinson, Ruffin, Schwartz, 
Scott, Sickles, Singleton, William N. H. Smith, -Stall- 
worth, Stevenson, Stokes, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, and 
Underwood—91. : j 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Alley, Babbitt; Bing- 
ham, Blair, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, 
Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carter, Case, Colfax, 
Conkling, Corwin, Cox, Curtis, Dawes, Duell, Dunn, Edg- 
erton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Ferry, Foster, Gooch, Graham, 
Grow, Hall, Helmick, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Jun- 
kin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, DeWitt.. 
Leach, Lee, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, MeK ean, McPher- 
son, Millward, Montgomery, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward 
Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Pendleton, Perry, Pettit, 
Porter, Potter, Pottle, Reagan, Reynolds, Rice, Christopher 
Robinson, Royce, Sedgwick, Sherman, Somes, Spaulding, 
Spinner, Stanton, Stratton, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, 
Trimble, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. 
Washburn, Elihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Web- 
ster, Wells, Wilson, Windom, and Woodson—88. 

So a call of the House ‘was ordered. 

During the vote, f 

Mr. WHITELEY stated that he had been con- 
fined to-his room by indisposition since Monda 
week, and had: been paired, as he believed, wit 
Mr. Hicxmay, till some day next week. 

Mr. JONES stated that his colleagie, Mr. 
Crawrorp, was unwell, and had paired off with 
Mr. Lonevecker; that Mr. Lonenecxer had 
been originally paired off with Mr. Harris, of 
Virginia, but the pair was, by consent, transferred 
for to-day to Mr. CRAWFORD. 

The roll was called; and the following mem- 
bers failed to ‘answer to their names: ” 

Messrs. Ashley, Beale, Bonham, Briggs, Brown, Horace 
F. Clark, Clark B. Cochrane, Covode, Crawford, ‘Delano, 
English, Frank, French, Garnett, Hale, J. Morrison Harris, 
Haskin, Hawkins, Hickman, Kenyon, Killinger, Kunkel, 
Lamar, Larrabee, Longnceker, Mallory, Palmer, Riggs, 
Rust, Scranton, Stevens, James A. Stewart, William 
Stewart, Tappan, Train, Vance, Winslow, Wood, and 
Woodson. 

During the call, 

Mr. McQUEEN stated that his colleague, Mr, 
Bonuam, was confined to his room by sickness, 
and was paired for to-day with Mr. Vanpaver, 
on the election of Printer mercly. f f 

Mr. BLAIR stated thatMr. Hawxins waspaired 
with Mr. Stewarr, of Pennsylvania; Mr.Covops 
with Mr. Winstow; Mr. Lonenscxer with Mr. 
Crawrorp; and Mr. Hang with Mr. Laman. 

Mr. MOREHEAD stated that he had been 
paired with Mr. Lamar, with the privilege of 
trassferring his pair. He now transferred it for 
to-day to his colleague, Mr. Hate. 

Mr. HALL stated that he was paired with Mr. 
MALLORY. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I move that all further 
proceedings under the call be dispensed with, 

The motion was agreed to. 


ELECTION OF PRINTER. 


The SPEAKER. The first business in order 
is the election of Printer to the House. The tel- 
lers will resume their places, and the Clerk will 
proceed to call the roll. 

Mr. STOKES. I desire this morning to put 
in nomination for Printer to this House, the Hon. 
Hardy M. Watterson, of Tennessee. I would ask 
respectfully of the House, that it would indulge 
me for one moment in a remark or two. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I object to any remarks 
being made. 
| The SPEAKER. No debate is in order. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Watterson is a good Dem- 
| ocrat. 

i Mr. DAVIDSON. 
| Mr. TOMPKINS. I believe that, according to 
|| the rules of the House, it is proper to make a reg- 
i| ular nomination. I therefore nominate Edward 
i| Ball, of Ohio. : 

| TheSPEAKER, Thatis the rule, undoubtedly. 
i 

i 

i 

| 

f 


I object. 


TENTH VOTE FOR PRINTER 


The House proceeded to vote viva voce the tenth 
time for Printer, with the following result: whole 
|| number of votes cast, 191; necessary toa choice, 
| 96; of which 


Mr. Glossbrenner receiYed.ssesesssesesessesrenith 92 
Mr. Balle ceeece cece neers 81 
Mr. Mitchell . iS 
Mr. Watterson oi 
Mr. Winton.... oes 


Mr. Pangborne.. ..-.cseeeee sees ences 
Sa there was no clection 
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: The following is the vote in detail: 

‘For Mr. Glosshrenner—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. An- 
derson, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, 
Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, Branch, Bristow, 
Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobh, John Coch- 
rane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, Curry, 
‘Davidson, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, DeJarnette, Dim- 
‘mick, Edmundson, Florence, Gartrell, Giimer, Hamilton, 
Hardeman, John T. Harris, Hatton, Hill, Hindman, Hel- 
man, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, 
Keitt, Landrum, James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, Love, 
Maclay, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, Mc- 
Glernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, 
Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Noell, Pendle- 
ton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, 
James C. Robinson, Ruflin, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Single- 
ton, William Smith, William N. H. Smith, Stallworth, 
Stevenson, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallan- 
digham Webster, and Wright. i 

For Br. Ball—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, Bab- 
bitt, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Burnham, Burroughs, 
Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conk- 
ling, Corwin, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, Duell, Dunn, Edger- 
ton, Edwards, Ely, Etheridge, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Grow, 
Gurley, Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, 
Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, Kilgore, DeWitt C. Leach, 
Lee, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, Mc- 
Pherson, Moorhead, Morrill, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Perry, 
Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Christopher Robinson, Royce, 
Sedgwick, Sherman, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Strat- 
ton, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Trimble, Van Wyck, 
Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, ‘Cadwalader C. Wash- 
burn, Elihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wil- 
son, Windom, Woodruff, and Mr. Speaker. 

For Mr. Mitchell—Messrs. Green Adams, Alley, William 
C. Anderson, :Buftinton, Burlingame, Dawes, Eliot, Gooch, 
Graham, Millward, Edward Joy Morris, Rice, Schwartz, 
Somes, and William Kellogg. 

For Mr. Watterson—Mr. Stokes. 

For Mr. Winton—Mr. Adrain. 

For Mr. Pangborne—Mr. Farnsworth. 


During the vote, 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana, stated that he had been 
paired with Mr. Covope, and that that pair had 
now been changed to Mr. Winstow. e there- 
fore felt at liberty to cast his vote; and he would 

- vote for Mr. Glossbrenner. 

Mr. GROW stated that he understood that Mr. 
Scranton was paired with Mr. Puen. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. An arrangement has been 
made by which the pair of Mr. Scranton has been 
transferred. 

Mr. VAN WYCK, when his name was called, 
said: I understand that Mr. Scranron is unpaired 
to-day; I therefore transfer to him the pair which 
I had effected with Mr. Brices; and I vote for 
Mr. Ball. 

. Mr. BARR. Tunderstood the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Grow ]to say that Mr. Scran- 
TON was paired with Mr. Puen. 

Mr. GROW. Mr. Puan has voted: 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I do not desire to vote, if 
Mr. Scranton be paired with anybody else. 

Mr. GROW. í understood that Mi. Scran- 
Ton’s pair with Mr. Puen was transferred. Mr. 
Puca has voted. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Itisall right. Mr. Scrax- 
tron may be paired off with Mr. Briecs, as Mr. 
Puau is voting, 

Mr. BARR, Very well; then the whole thing 
ig settled. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Then I vote for Mr. Ball. 

Mr. NIBLACK stated. that he was still paired 
with Mr. Asuarsy; and that Mr. Encrise was 
paired with Mr. Tappan. 

Mr. CAMPBELL stated that Mr. KILLINCER 
was paired with Mr. Kunxen. 

Mr. HOARD said: Understanding that the re- 
sponsibility for the election rests on this side of 
the House, I change my vote from Mr. Mitchell 
to Mr. Ball 


ELEVENTH VOTE FOR PRINTER. 

The House proceeded to vote viva voce the elev- 
enth time for Printer, with the following result: 
Whole number of votes cast, 188; necessary to a 
choice 95; of which— 

Mr. Glossbrenner received... a...se 

Mr, Balheesaarasssesra 

Mr. Mitchell 

Messrs. Gales & Seaton... s 

Mr, WIMOn. aasre eee ee . riveaveee È 

Mr. Watterson............ neces seasesoonsaa IPTE L 


So there was no election. 


The following is the vote in detail- 


For Mr. Glossbrenner—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. An- 
derson, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Boeock 
Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, Braneh, Bristow, Bur- 
nett, John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper 
Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, Curry, Davidson, John 
G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Dimmick, Edmund- 
son, Florence, Gartrell, Gilmer, Hamilton, Hardeman, John 
‘T. Harris, Hatton, Hill, Hindman, Holman, Houston, How- 
ard, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Landrum, 
James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, Love, Charles D., Martin, 


| Mr. Hasan. 


Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, McClernand, McQueen, Mc- | 
Rae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Sydenham Moore, Isaac | 
N. Morris, Nelson, Nocll, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, 
Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, James C. Robinson Ruffin, 
Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William Smith, William 
N. H. Smith, Stallworth, Stevenson, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, 
Underwood, Vallandigham, and Wright. : 

For Mr. Ball—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, Bab- 
bitt, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Burnham, Burroughs, 
Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conk- 
ling, Corwin, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, Duell, Dunn, Ed- 
gerton, Edwards, Ely, Etheridge, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, 
Grow, Gurley, Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Jun- 
kin, Francis W. Kellogg, Kilgore, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, 
Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnigpt, Moor- 
head, Morrill, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Perry, Pettit, Porter, 
Potter, Pottie, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Sedgwick, 
Sherman, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stratton, Thayer, 
Theaker, Tompkins, Trimble, Verree, Wade, Waldron, 
Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, EHihu B. Washbume 
Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Woodruff, and 
Mr. Speaker. oe 

For Mr. Mitchell—Messrs. Green Adams, Alley, William 
C. Anderson, Buffinton, Burlingame, Dawes, Eliot, Farns- 
worth, Gooch, Graham, William Kellogg, Millward, Ed- 
ward Joy Morris, Rice, Schwartz, Somes, and Van Wyck. 

For Messys. Gales & Seaton—Messrs. McPherson and 
Webster. 

For Mr. Winton—Mr. Adrain. 

For Mr. Watterson—Mr. Stokes. 

During the vote, i , 

Mr. BURCH stated that he was paired with 


Mr. KUNKEL stated that Mr. Irving was 
paired with Mr. Macray. ; 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to offer a resolution 
which will put an end to all this strife. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois, and Mr. 
TOMPKINS objected. 

Mr. BRISTOW. At least hear it read. 

Mr. BINGHAM. [ object. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. Bococx in 
the chair.) Will the House hear the resolution, 
read? 

Mr. TOMPKINS. [I object to that. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I object to the reading of 
any paper. s : 

M. BRISTOW. Just let the resolution be read 
for information, , 

Mr. STANTON. I submit that the resolution 
of the gentleman from Kentucky is a privileged 
resolution, and I ask that it be read. Ihave a 
right to hear it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
privileged resolution. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I simply make a nomination 
in the resolution. 

Mr.STANTON. Thatis right. Letit be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
from Kentucky offers it asa privileged resolution, | 
and it will be read. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, ‘That W. W. Seaton, of the firm of Gales & 
Seaton, be, and he is hereby, appointed Printer for the 
House of Representatives for the Thirty-Sixth Congress. 

Mr. STANTON. I submit that that is a priv- 
ileged resolution, necessary to the organization of 
the House; and I hope it will be adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House has 
resolved to proceed to the election of Printer by 
a vive voce vote; and this resolution being incon- 
sistent with that order of the House, the Chair 
holds that it is not in order as a privileged reso- 
lution. i 

Mr. HOUSTON. The House will vote on this 
resolution I want to move to amend it, if it is 
before the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the House 

Mr. BRISTOW. Well, Mr. Seaton is now in 
nemimation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
hasa right to nominate Mr. Seaton; and the nom- 
ination will be received. 

Mr. STOKES. I now withdraw the name of 
Mr. Watterson. 

Mr. KEITT. How many votes did he re- 
ceive? : 

Mr. STOKES. Une—my own. [A laugh.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

A message was received from the President of 
the United States, by Mr. James Bucuanan, his 
Private Secretary, informing the House that he 
this day approved and signed a joint resolution 
making an appropriation for inaugurating the 
equestrian statue of Washington. 

TWELFTH VOTE FOR PRINTER. 


The House then proceeded to vote vive voce a į 
twelfth time for Printer, with the following result: | 


I submit that it is not a 


It is not before 
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| on Monday 


Whole number of votes cast, 185; necessary to a 

choice, 93; of which— 
Mr. Ball received 
Mr. Glossbrenner..... 
Mr. Seaton.... 

- Mr. Mitchell 
Mr. Winton. 
Mr. Howell........-- 
Mr. Barksdale..........00 


So there was no election. 


The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Ball—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, Bing- 
ham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, 
Corwin, H. Winter Davis, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Ed- 
wards, Eliot, Ely, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Grow, Gurley, 
Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Junkin, Francis 
W. Kellogg, Kilgore, DeWitt O. Leach, Lee, Loomis, 
Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Moor- 
head, Morrill, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Perry, Pettit, Porter, 
Potter, Pottle, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Sedgwick, 
Sherman, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stratton, Theaker, 
Tompkins, Trimble, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, 
Cadwalader C. Washburn, Elihu B. Washbume, Israel 
Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Woodruf, and Mr. Speaker. 

For Mr. Glossbrenner—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Ander- 
sgn, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, 

uligny, Boyce, Branch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clopton, 
Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton 
Craige, Davidson, Join G. Davis, Reuben Davis, Dim- 
mick, Edmundson, Florenee, Gartrell, Hamilton, John T. 
Harris, Hindman, Holinan, Houston, Howard, Hughes, 
Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Landrum, James M. Leach, 
Leake, Logan, Love, Charles D, Martin, Elbert S. Martin, 
McClemand, McQueen, McRae, Montgomery, Sydenham 
‘Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, 
Phelps, Pugh, Reagan, Riggs, James C. Robinson, Ruffin, 
Scott, Sickles, Simins, Singleton, William Smith, William 
N. H. Smith, Stallworth, Stevenson, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, 
Underwood, Valiandigham, and Wright. 

For Mr, Seaton—Messrs. Green Adams, William €. An- 
derson, Boteler, Brabson, Bristow, De Jarnette, Gilmer, 
Hardeman, Hatton, Hill, Maynard, Milson, Pryor, Quarles, 
Stokes, and Webster. 

For Mr. Mitchell—Messrs. Alley, Babbitt, Buffinton, Bur- 
lingame, Dawes, Farnsworth, Gooch, Graham, William 
Kellogg, Millward, Edward Joy Morris, Rice, Schwartz, 
Somes, Van Wyck, and Windom, 

For Mr. Winton—Mr. Adrain. 

For Mr. Howell—Mr. Curtis. 

For Mr. Barksdale—Mr. Curry. 


Mr. BOYCE stated, during the call of the roll, 
that Mr. Mikes had paired off with Mr. THAYER. 
ADJOURNMENT OVER. 

The result of the vote having been announced, 
as above recorded, ° 

Mr. CASE. I move that when the House ad- 
journs, it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. MILLWARD. I move that the House 
proceed to another ballot for Printer; and I nom- 
imate Thomas H. Ford, of Ohio. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is 
in the poken ofthe gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. 

ASE. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I desire to amend the 
motion of my colleague; and I move that when 
the House adjourns, it-adjourn to meet on Tues- 
day, my object being to enable the superintendent 
of the Capitol extension to carry out the resolution 
adopted the other day in reference to the arrange- 
ment of the Hall. 

Mr. KEITT. Can it be done in two days? 

Mr. JONES. I move to amend still further. 
that when the House adjourns, it adjourn to meet 
week, 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire to ask the gen- 
tleman from Indiana if he knows whether the 
work can be done intwo daysornot? Has he 


y 


aa 


i bet eet 
MMRDA 


| consulted the superintendent on the subject? 


. Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. It can be done in 
five days. My object is, that when the House 
meets on Tuesday, it shall again adjourn over till 
Friday next. That will give the superintendent 
the desired time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question 
must first bé taken on the motion of the gentleman 
from Indiana, on the left of the Chair, (Mr. Casg.] 
Does the gentleman insist on his motion? 

Mr. CASE. TI think I will insist on it. Ido 
notthink the proposition of my colleague 1s prac- 
ticable, or F would vote for it. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Casn’s 
motion; and it was agreed to. 

So it was ordered, that when the House ad- 
journs, it adjourn to mect on Monday next 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I move that 
the House do now adjourn. [Cries of “Noi” 
“ No!” from the Republican benches.] 


THE VISITING MILITARY, 
Mr. KEITT. I wish to ask the gentleman from 


North Carolina to withdraw his motion for a 
moment. 


1860. — 
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Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I withdrawit, 

Mr. KEITT. Iunderstand, Mr. Speaker, that 
certain resolutions were offered this morning, by 
a member from New York, [Mr. Carten,} and 
that they were objected to because of my absence. 
I wish now to ask the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. at who made the objection, to with- 
draw it, and allow those resolutions to come in, 
for I wish to make an explanation in relation to 
their propriety, and to submit some remarks 
applicable alone to the member from New York 
who offered them. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I objected to the resolu- 
tions this morning in consequence of the absence 
of Mr. Kerr, the chairman of the committee 
which was censured by the resolutions. As he 
is now present, and desires to have the objection 
withdrawn, I withdraw it. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I desire to know 
whether the withdrawing of the objection to the 
resolutions brings them up for consideration? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It does not. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Then I object. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Is this in order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Not except by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Well, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.” The only busi- 


ness in order is+to proceed to the election of a 


Printer, or a motion to adjourn. 
DELAY IN THE ISSUE OF LAND PATENTS. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I ask the unani- 
mous consent of the House to offer a resolution 
which, I think, will meet the approbation of gen- 
tlemen upon all sides. ” 

Several Memsers. Let it be read. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on’ Public Lands be in- 
structed to inquire into the cause of the great delay in 
issuing patents for lands sold or located under the several 
bounty land laws, and to report such measures as may be 
necessary to remedy the evil. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection to the resolution? 

r. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 
I think it ought to be passed. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I have no objection 
to that-resolution. i 

Mr. HOUSTON. Ihave no objection to the 
adoption of the resolution of the gentleman from 
Ohio; but I will say to the gentleman that, so far 
as patents are due from the General Land Office, 
they are being issued as fast, and have been issued 
and sent to the proper points as fast, as the cases 
could be reached and disposed of by the force in 
the Land Office. 

Mr. SPAULDING. That is just what we 
want to find out, 

Mr. HOUSTON. So far as the gentleman’s 
resolution seems to cast censure on the Land Of- 
fice, or to bear the implication that the Land Office 
has been derelict in the discharge of its duty, to 
that extent I object to it. But Tam willing that 
the resolution shall be passed, and that the in- 
quiry shall be made, as proposed by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. My purpose is not 
censure, but redress, in some way, of a grievancé. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. [hope that we shall now 
spend a little time in calling the committees for 
reports of private business for reference. 

Mr.McCLERNAND. I move that the House 
do now adjourn 

Mr. SHERMAN, 
voted down. 

Mr. KEITT. I wish to say, in justice to my- 
self and to the other gentlemen appointed by the 
-Chair on the committee to make arrangements for 
the inauguration of the Washington statue 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
from South Carolina can be heard by the general 
consent of the House. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. | object. 

Mr. KEITT. I do not mean to make a speech 
now, but simply to say that I intend to speak to 
the resolutions of the member from New York 
when they come up; and, as they have gone out, 
I do say that they are unfounded in fact. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate is notin 
order. The question is on the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. GARTRELL. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Sepewicx 
and Tuomas were appointed. 


Is there any 


IT hope not. 


I trust that motion will be 


The question was put; and the tellers reported 
—ayes, sixty-eight. 

_Mr. SHERMAN. I understand that the mo- 

; tion to adjourn is withdrawn; and I therefore 
move that the further execution of the special 
order for the election of a Printer be postponed 
until Monday next. i 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. That motion 
is not in order while the House is dividing. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The Chair under- 
stands that the motion to adjourn is withdrawn. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. No, sir. I decline to 
withdraw the motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Then the tellers 
will resume their places. 

Mr. GROW. I demand the yeas and nays on 
the motion to adjourn, for I want the record to 
show who are and who are not ready to go 
promptly to the discharge of the business of the 
session. 

Mr. SCHWARTZ. The negative vote has not 
yet been announced, and the House may refuse 
to adjourn. 

Mr. GROW. I withdraw my demand for the 
yeas and nays for the present. 

The tellers reported seventy-four votes in the 
negative. . 

The House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 1 move that the further 
execution of the special order-be postponed until 
Monday next; and further, that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. We are willing, if there 
be an understanding that no business shall be done 


this evening. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Iwill say, if I get the con- 
sent of the House, I would like to get through, in 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, with: the Military Academy appropria- 
tion bill and the invalid pension appropriation bill, 
about which there can be no controversy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question 
will be first taken on the motion to postpone, 

The question was taken; and the motion was 


agreed to. 
INVALID PENSION BILL. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I move now that the rules 
be suspended, and the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. . 

The question was taken; and the motion was 
agreed to. s 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the 
| Committec of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Wasusurne, of Illinois, in the chair.) 


is to be done. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. - I will ask the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Surman] whether it is not the 
understanding that no business is to be done in 
the House when the committee rises? 

Mr. SHERMAN. So far as I am concerned, 
į I am willing that that shall be the understanding; 
but I do desire that we shall this afternoon pass 
through this committee the two appropriation bills 
to which I have already referred. There can be 
no controversy on them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question before the 
committee is the consideration of the President’s 
annual message; and on that question the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McPuerson] is 
entitled to the floor, Does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania yield to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. McPHERSON. I do, for the purpose 
stated, & 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the committee 
postpone the further consideration of the Presi- 
dent’s annual message for the present. 

The question was taken; and the motion was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the committee 
proceed to the consideration’ of the House bill 
(No. 3) making appropriations for the payment 
of invalid and other pensions of the United States 
for the year ending June 30, 1861. 

The question was taken; and the motion was 
agreed to. 


Mr. SHERMAN. 


I move that the first read- 


agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The bill will be now read 
i by the Clerk for amendment. 


Mr. BRANCH. Tunderstand that no business | 


j ing of the bill for information be dispensed with. |! 
The question was taken; and the motion was į 


i 


i 


| There is a reduction on the estimates, 


The Clerk read the bill in exténso. 
for the appropriation of the following sums out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, for the payment of pensions for the 
year ending June 30, 1861: For invalid pensions 
under various acts, $425,000; for pensions to wid- 
ows of those who served. in the revolutionary 
war, under the third section of the aet of July 4, 
1836, the acts of July 7, 1858, March 3, 1843, Jane 
17, 1844, February 2.and July 29, 1848, and sec- 
ond section act of ebruary 3, 1853, $200,000; for 
pensions to widows and orphans, under first sec- 
tion act July 4, 1836, act July 21, 1848, first secs | 
tion act of February 3, 1853, and under special 
acts, $60,000; for Navy invalid pensions, $43,000; 
for Navy pensions to widows and orphans, under 
act of August 11, 1848, $120,000; and for priva- 
teer invalids, $1,000. 

Mr. BRANCH. I would like the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means to state to 
the committee whether the items of the bill con- 
form to the estimates sent to us from the Depart- 
ments ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. They conform to the esti- 
mates, and are three or four thousand dollars less 
than the appropriations for the same purpose for 
the last year. ‘They are simple appropriations to 
carry into effect the-existing pension laws of the 
United States, and I cannot see how there can be 
any controversy on the subject. If there are no 
amendments to be offered, I move that the bill be 
laid aside, to be reported to the House with the 
recommefidation that it do pass. 

The question was taken; and the motion was 
agreed to. 

MILITARY ACADEMY BILL, 


Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the committee 
proceed to the consideration of House bill No. 
5, making appropriations for the support of the 
Military Academy for the year ending June 30, 
1861. 


It provides 


The question was taken; and the motion was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the first read- 
meos the bill for information be dispensed with 

he question was taken; and the motion was 
agreed to. ; i 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill will now be read 
for amendment : 

The Clerk read the bill in extenso. It provides 
that the following sums be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the support of the Military Kad- 


| emy for the year ending June 30, 1861: For pay 


of officers, instructors, cadets, and musicians, 
$116,096; for commutation of subsistence, $4,161; 
forforage for officers’ horses, $1,440; forpay in lieu 
of clothing to officers’ servants, $60; for current 
and ordinary expenses, as follows: repairs and 
improvements, fuel and-apparatus, forage, post- 
age, stationery, transportation, printing, clerks, 
miscellaneous and incidental expenses, and de- 
partments of instruction, $36,895; for gradual in- 
ercaseand expense of library, $1,000; forexpenses 
of the board of visitors, $4,500; for forage of ar- 
tillery and cavalry horses, $8,640; for supplying 
horses for artillery and cavalry practice, $1,000; 
for repairs of officers’ quarters, $500; for models 
for the department of cavalry, $100; for extension 
of water pipes and increase of reservoir, $2,500; 
for targets and batteries for artillery exercise, 
$150; for furniture for hospital for cadets, $100; 
for annual repairs of gas pipes and retorts, $500; 


| and for warming apparatus for academic building, 


$2,750. 

Mr. STANTON. I will ask my colleague 
whether the items of the bill conform to the esti- ` 
mates? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will answer my colleague, 
So far as 
the items go, they conform to the estimates, and 
in no case exceed them. One estimate for new 
buildings is not included in the bill, because the 
committee did not think that the buildings ought 
now to be constructed. I move that the bill be 


| laid aside, to be reported to the House with the 


recommendation that it do pass. . 
The question was taken; and the motion was 
agreed to. 
PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the committee 
resume the consideration of the President’s mea- 
sage, 
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The question was. taken; and the motion was 

reed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. McPusrson] is entitled to the 
floor, ; 

DISORGANIZATION AND DISUNION. 


Mr. McPHERSON. Mr: Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary contest, the most extraordinary In qur 
annals, has recently closed. During its existence, 
itattracted the attention, and finally awakened the 
anxiety, of the country. Atits termination, cvery 

atriot heart felt glad. In its origin, progress, and 

> issue, it challenges the study of those who wish to 

understarfd the real position and animating spirit 

of parties, the capabilities and dangers of our sys- 

tem, the tendencies of events, and the nature of 

the molding: influences which surround our insti- 
tutions. j AEI 

The contest, which has been already noticed in 
Europe to the disparagement of the republican 
form of government, was not an ordinary party 
movement, indicating nothing, and wisely forgot- 
ten as soon as made. It was not accidental, pur- 


poseless, unmeaning. It was not an isolated fact, } 


coming one knows not whence, pointing one knows 
not whither. On the contrary, it was a concerted 
scheme, had a congenial origin, and pointed to a 
desired result. It was a political demonstration 
of the very highest significance. It came in a 
natural succession of events. It was one of a 
chain, the threats of disunion in the contingency 
of Frémont’s election in 1856, made by Demo- 
cratic leaders, and their subsequent indorsément 
of the lawlessness, crime, and bloodshed which 
prevailed in Kansas, as a result of a like violent, 
arbitrary, reckless, and revolutionary policy on 
the part of the Democratic party, being the im- 
mediate antecedent links; all these developments 
being symptomatic of the loathsome and deep- 
seated disease which has stolen the beauty from 
the life of the Democratic party, and is now de- 
stroying the life. It was.a genuine growth; anat- 
ural outcrop; a legitimate and necessary result.of 
the ideas and principles lately infused into the 
Democratic party; ideas and principles. which 
have completely changed its character, and trans- 
formed it into a mere machine for fuctionists to 
handle in their war with the Government and the 
interests of the people. Neither was it the work 
of unknown or uninfluential men. It was coined 
in the brains of prominent officials, approved by 
the leaders of an organized party, and carried out 
with the system, energy, and determination of 
men in carnest~its marked characteristics, dis- 
tinctive features, peculiar nature, striking devel- 
opments, and significantsurroundings constituting 
it one of the most remarkable and suggestive in- 
dications of the day. 


IT STANDS ALONE. 


In almost all respects, it was without parallel. 
In duration only, was it exceeded by that of 
1855-56, which can, in no other respect, be com- 
pared. Then there was no resort to parliament- 
ary strategy to prevent cfforts to elect a Speaker; 
and more votes were taken in one week than, this 
‘session, were taken in six weeks. There was no 
persistent speech-making for the same purpose; 
there was no factious interposition, by a minority, 
to prevent the majority from performing the first 
duty imposed upon them by the Constitution and 
the ‘laws; there was no defiant declaration of trea- 
sonable. purpose to break up the Government the 
moment the administration of it passes from pres- 
ent hands; there was no organized movement 
directed towards a dissolution of the Congress, 
without a discharge of its functions, In one 
word, then, there was no incipient treason. 


ITS NATURE AND EFFECT. 


I have endeavored to view this subject calmly, 
fairly, and impartially. I have looked at it in the 
light of the various excuses by which it is sought 


to justify or palliate the course of the Adminis- | 


tration party, and my conviction is firm that, not- 
witlistanding the approval given it by high officers 


of State, it was not only in violation of the Con- | 


stitution and of parilamentary and statute law, 
but was factious and revolutionary in character. 
During it, there was resort by them to- means 
unusual and unheard of; there were purpases 
announced incompatible with the safety of the 
eople, the peaceful performance of duty by their 

epresentatives, and the stability of the Govern- 


ment; and there were precedents set of the most 
alarming and fearful character, which, if followed, 
will place it in the power of fifty members wholly 
to prevent the organization of any future House; 
thus making its existence a matter of sufferance, 
and the Government as feeble as the old Confed- 
eration which it supplanted. Nothing can save 
us from this perpetual danger but the enactment of 
a law, of which I am-glad to see notice has been 
already given, by which these revolutionary pre- 
cedents will be nullified, a future turbulent and 
disorganizing minority will be disarmed, the ma- 
jority principle preserved,and the rights of major- 
ities secured against all possible combinations. 


THE LAW AND ITS OBLIGATION. 


Let the facts bear testimony! We met on the 
5th day of December in pursuance of law, where- 
upon the names of the members elect were called 


| by the Clerk of the last Congress. On motion it 


was resolved, according to immemorial usage, that 
the members proceed to elect a Speaker. This 
was clearly the first duty; and the motion was 
unanimously agreed to. The Constitution confers 
upon the members of the House of Representa- 
tives the power to choose their Speaker and other 
officers; and the act of Congress of 1789, the first 
on the ‘statute-book, provides that he shall be 
chosen; that, the oath of office shall be adminis- 
tered by one member of the House to the Speaker, 
and by him to all the members preseht, and to the 
Clerk, ‘* previous to entering on any other busi- 
ness.” Thus the organization of the House, by 
electing a Speaker and Clerk, is made a condition 
recedent to entering on any other business, and 
1s the first and essential step. No member is at 
liberty to disregard this duty. No one can do so 
without infidelity. And all are bound to perform 
it at once; or, failing in that, to use all practicable 
means to effect it at the earliest possible moment, 
No one can be justified in interposing the least 
obstacle to the performance of this duty by the 
House. Tried py this test, how stand the par- 
ties? i 
THE MEANS USED TO KEEP UP DISCORD. 
After one vote for Speaker had been taken with- 
out result, an Administration member introduced 
a resolution of an extraordinary character, in vio- 
lation of parliamentary law and practice, and in 
contravention of the act of 1789—a resolution 
which, if adopted, would have heen inoperative, 
which hence fag no practical value and could not 
an any manner have facilitated the organization; 
and which was so objectionable in its terms that at 
the conference of representatives of the three anti- 
Republican elements of the House—the Adminis- 


tration party, the South Americans, anda portion | 


of the anti-Lecompton Democrats—held on Sun- 
day, January 8, in pursuance of an arrangement 
publicly made in the House with the avowed pur- 
pose of securing a union of their votes to defeat 
Mr. Suerman, it was unanimously resolved to 
recommend the withdrawal of the resolution, 
and the substitution of another differing much in 
phraseology and spirit. Pending the considera- 
tion of this resolution, the Administration party 


forced the House to adjourn on the first day with- | 


out a second vote for Speaker. On the next day, 
a substitute for it was offered, when, after debate, 
it was moved to lay the whole subject on the table, 
that the House might proceed to elect a Speaker. 
This was lost by a tie vote—all the Administration 
members voting in the negative. ‘Thereupon, they 
claimed unlimited freedom of debate, and denied 
that there was any power in the body to stop it. 
Points of order, and other complications of the 
question, were made and withdrawn, as theexigen- 


| cies of debate suggested. They spent whole weeks 


in making mischievous and incendiary speeches, 


| which, intemperate in the highest degree, carica- 
| tured the principles held by this side of the House, 


and were intended to arouse sectional animosities, 
and intensify alar, that miserable partisan pur- 
poses might be promoted. They objected toa 
resolution proposed by the gentleman from Fi- 
nois, [Mr. Morrts,] that no debate be allowed 
until after the election of Speaker. They refused 
to make an arrangement for having at least one 
vote for Speaker each day; again, they objected 
toa resolution providing for three votes daily; and 
for a time they even turned a deaf car to the feel- 
ing appeal of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Cirmens,] who,in feeble health and wearied with 
long sessions, desired a settled understanding on 


the subject, that he might know when his pres- 
ence was necessary, and when he -might retire 
from -the floor. inde 

When not ready to speak, being unwilling to 
vote, they made dilatory motions, and thus com- 
pelled an adjournment. They refused to permit 
the offering of a résolution to limit each debater to 
thirty minutes, and one speech on a pending ques- 
tion, until all desiring had spoken. They threat- 
ened to remain in session until March 4, 1862, 
rather than allow the adoption of the plurality 
rulé, which was twice adopted under like circum- 
stances, is recognized in the rules of the House 
and in all popular elections, and which, for weeks, 
appeared to be the only escape from the entangle- 
ment. At first, they appeared willing to permit 
a vote to be taken upon the rule, and submit to the 
result. Then they made that contingent upon the 
House voting on the resolution offered the first day. 
Then they declined to say that if the latter were 

voted on they would agree to vote upon the former. 
And finally, they declared that it never should be 
voted upon; and that, to prevent it, resort would 
be had to every parliamentary means at command. 
Not content with declaring this purpose, which, 
in the existing condition of things, seemed tanta- 
mount to absolute prevention of organization, 
form and substance were given to this threat by 
fifty-eight of them signing a paper pledging them- 
„selves to each other to act together in resisting, 
by all parliamentary tactics, strategy, and means, 
known to the Constitution and the law, the adop- 
tion of the plurality rule. ; 

The full force of this will be better understood 
when it is stated that fifty men, thus banded to- 
gether, a unit for purposes of disorganization, 
can, by resorting to the endless chain of dilatory 
motions to adjourn, to adjourn over, to be excused 
from voting, &c.; on all which, constantly re- 
peated, they.could call the yeas and nays, effect- 
ually and forever prevent the election ofa Speaker, 
the passage of a bill, or the transaction of an item 
of legislative business. Such a combination was 
made on the Administration side, and its nature 
and terms, and their purpose to persist in it, 
openly proclaimed upon the floor. This con- 
spiracy contemplated three things: to prevent a 
vote being taken on the plurality rule; to prevent 
its adoption; and to prevent the election of a 
Speaker under it. It was made by a minority in 
the House, who, by these anti-constitutional 
methods, proposed to prevent the majority from 
adopting such rules as would rescue the House 
from its condition of embarrassment. It wasan 
attempt of a minority to coerce the House into 
their line of policy; to introduce force into our 
system—the last desperate resort of those bent 
on ruining if no longer permitted to rule. 

Let me say that all the Administrationists did not 
enter into this conspiracy. Several, it was stated, 
refused to do it; and it was further stated that no 
northwestern Democrat had signed it. I haveno , 
doubt this is true. More might have been said— ~ 
that no northern Democrat had taken this bold 
step. ButI donot recollecta single occasion, after 
it became known that this factious and revolu- 
tionary combination existed, on which any of the 
northern Democracy refused to vote under the 
leadership of the very gentlemen who admitted 
the existence of the compact, and were in the act 
of fulfilling it. ‘ 

It must not be understood that the Administra- 
tion party refused to permit any votes for Speaker 
to be taken. They were too sagacious for that. 
When it was known to be safe, they were willing 
: to amuse themselves, flatter each other with cheap 
compliments, and, above all, satisfy the country, 
as the phrase goes. During the first week, they 
allowed three votes to be taken; during the sec- 
ond, seven; during the third, when there were 
hopes ofan Administration combination with other 
parties, eleven; during the fourth, when these 
hopes had disappeared, three; during the fifih, 
five; during the sixth, five; during the seventh, 
none; during the eighth, five; and during the ninth, 
five; in all, forty-four votesin forty days of actual 
session. In 1855, there were over one hundred 
and thirty votes taken in the same period. 

Of course, only factions means could have pro- 
duced such results. When the contest was in its 
earlier stages, and before the worst steps were 
| taken, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Cons} 
i admitted that the prevention of votes, raising friv- 
| olous points of ordery making dilatory motions, 
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and discussing ¢very proposition with unlimited 


freedom, both as to time, range of thought, and 
frequency, were factious; but there is scarcely a 
parliamentary word which can truthfully charac- 
terize the policy of the Administrationists when 
it ripened into organized conspiracy. The early 
course was factious; the later revolutionary. The 
non-organization of the House is of itself a revo- 
lutionary act; and so admitted to be by the gen- 
tleman from Maryland, (Mr. Srewarr,] involv- 
ing disturbance, clogging, and stoppage of the 
whole machinery of Government. — It is not rev- 
olution completed; but that is only because of the 
limited power of the parties conspiring. Yet we 
were repeatedly and most positively assured that, 
except the House were organized in the manner 
they preferred, it never should be organized, no 
matter what the co nsequences; and constant proofs 
of this purpose were spread upon the records, and 
sent forth to the people. By whom, and how, was 
this done? 


WHO WERE THE CONSPIRATORS? 


I have not been able to find, upon the records, 
that declarations such as have been adverted to 
wore made by any gentlemen except those who 
are members of the Administration party, or, be- 
ing outside of all political organizations, habitu- 
ally vote with it. And, except one South Amer- 
ican, the fifty-eight signers of the mutual pledge 
are exclusively members of the Democratic party, 
or gentlemen who codperate with it, and certain 
of them are recognized leaders. 

It is in no spirit of exultation that I state these 
unquestionable facts. On the other hand, it is 
with deep regret I am compelled to believe that 
the great Democratic party—that party which has 
been for more than a quarter of a century the con- 
trolling interestin the Republic; which was found- 
ed by great men to accomplish good purposes; 
which has impressed itself most forcibly, and 
generally beneficently, upon the history of the 
country, and through it upon the world; which 


has linked its name with some grand achievements, | 


and which has had upon its roll patriot states- 
men, eloquent orators, accomplished scholars, 
and gallant soldiers—has degenerated into an or- 
ganization, whose leading spirits, if sincere in 
their enunciations, are enemies of the Govern- 
ment; and, if insincere, are bad men, who add to 
the guilt of hypocrisy a recklessness which is well- 
nigh impious. 
THEY ARE ALREADY REBUKED. 


Sir, gentlemen on the other side of the House 
do not realize the position they have deliberately 
assumed, if they suppose that the American peo- 
ple do or can approve it. This nation is not pre- 
pared to commit self-destruction. Nor will it per- 
mit misguided, impulsive, rash men, who happen 
to be their Representatives, to destroy what they 
are chosen to uphold; to violate what they were 
elected to defend. The shocking sentiments ut- 
tered on the other side have already received the 
condemnation of the people—thatgreat tribunal of 
America, towhose judgmentall political questions 
are referred. All over the.southern country, the 
voice of reason is heard. above the din of madness; 
and flippant demagogues are warned of their im- 
potency to perform their self-assumed task of pre- 
paring the public mind for disunion. The press 


and the people, through mass meetings and their | 


local Legislatures, unite to reprobate the crime, 
and warn those drifting towards its commission, 
Allover the North there is but one sentiment, It 
pervades all parties; penetrates all communities; 
fills all hearts. That sentiment is: f f 


THE MAINTENANCE OF OUR NATIONAL UNION 


against all foes, foreign and domestic. I have 
said this sentiment pervades all parties. For this 
reason it is, that, whilst northern Democrats in 


Congress have been comparatively unconcerned | 


about the general course of their southern allies 


on this vital question, the leaders at home, who | 


have had occasion to see the effect produced, have 
A : : Pp : 

been exceedingly restive under the ceaseless 

preaching ofdisunion. They have made haste to 
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disown it; to rid their skirts of all responsibility 
for it; and have gone to the extent of reading out 
of the Democratic party the leading gentlemen on 
the other side of this House. 
PENNSYLVANIA DEMOCRATS. 

_ A striking instance in point recently occurred 
in Pennsylvania. While the struggle for Speaker 
was at its height, the General Assembly of that 
State passed two resolutions on the subject. The 
latter is in the following terms: s 

“ Resolved, That Pennsylvania remains, as ever, faithful 
and true to the Constitution and the Union, and determined 
that they shall be maintained; that the treasonable threats 
of disunion uttered by the adherents of the present national 
Administration on the floor of Congress will not deter her 
people from the expression of their political views and the 
- proper protection of her interests, but will be treated with 
the utmost contempt and scorn; while any attempt to carry 
such threats into execution will be met by her determined 
resistauce.”? 


« A day or two after the passage of these reso- 
lutions, the Democratic members of the Senate 
placed upon the journal of that body a protest, 
embodying the reasons. why they had voted 
against the resolutions of the majority, concern- 
ing which they say, among other things, that— 

“They [the majority resolutions} are untrue in the intr- 
mation that ‘the adherents of the present national Admin- 
istration on the floor of Congress’ have uttered treasonable 
threats of disunion ; for it is notorions that any such threats, 
by whomsoever uttered, were not made as adherents of an 


Administration distinguished for its steadfast devotion to i 


the Union, and its unf inching support of the Confederacy 
and the Constitution on which it rests.” 

The anxiety of these Pennsylvania Democratic 
Senators to eseape the odium of being identified 
with utterers of treasonable disunion sentiments 
is most apparent. Before, however, proceeding 
to consider that point, let me remark that their 
protest raises another question of fact: that is, 
whether the present Administration has been dis- 
tinguished for its steadfast devotion to the Union 
and its unflinching support of the Constitution. 
I will not waste timé in discussing the question; 
but wish to say that, in m opinion, this Admin- 
istration has been controlle by southern nullifiers; 
has strengthened that interest which now, like- 
wise, aims to despotize over the people; hasintro- 
duced and intensified discord; has violated the 
foundation principles of free government; and has 


| given countenance and approval to arbitrary, des- 


potic, and anti-constitutional doctrines, whose 
prevalence has, in turn, weakened the Confeder- 
acy, by disturbing the just relations of the States 
to cach other—for proof of which, I confidently 
appeal to current history. Observe, also, the quib- 
ble in the denial of the protest. It is said that 
treasonable threats, &c., by whomsoever uttered, 
‘“ were not made as adherents of an Administra- 
tion,” &c. That is, they were not made by per- 
sons in the capacity of adherents! If this be the 
meaning of the Senators, their subterfuge is con- 
temptible, and justly lays their motives open to 
suspicion. If this be not the meaning, and the 
obscure phraseology be a mere error of expres- 
sion; and if their allegation be that the Adminis- 
tration Congressmen have not been uttering dis- 
union threats, I appeal “to the record-for the 
language used, and for the political status of the 
members using it. I think it can easily be proved 
that the Administration party in Congress is 
tainted in all its parts, and certainly in its head 
and heart, (the southern portion,) with both se- 
cession and disunion heresies. 


pJ 
most active in efforts to effect the cleetion of a 
Democratic Speaker, and, supported every candi- 
date named on that side except that ‘northern 
Democrat in whose hands the flag went down in 
defeat. ae ; : 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Lamar] 
said that when the spirit of the Constitution (of . 
course as he understood it) was ‘no longer ob- 
served on this floor, he would be against the Gov- 
ernment, would raise the banner of secession, and 
- would fight under it as longas the blood flows and 
ebbs in his veins. 

His colleague, former Governor of his State, 
(Mr. MeRa, ] declared, thatin case of the election 
ofa Republican President, his counsel to the people 


of perme ee would be to take independence 
out of the Union in preference to the loss of con- 
stitutional rights, and consequent degradation and 
dishonor in it.” He said further, **that this is 
his position, and the position the Democratic party 
of Mississippi will maintain.” They propose to 
consider the mere election of a Republican Presi- 
dent cause for disunion, without waiting for the 
loss of constitutional rights, &¢., which they af- 
fect to believe might flow from it. The gentleman 
from Mississippi is a member of the Democratic 
party, and has for -years been one of its distin- 
guished leaders. This session, he was one of the 
famous committee constituted to make the pro- 
posed Administration combination, and organize 
this House. He voted for all the Democratic can- 
didates for Speaker, . 

Anbther gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sıx- 
GLETON] gave notice that— 

“ When you elect a Black Republican—H ae, SEWARD, 
or Chase—President of the United States; whenever you 
undertake to place such a man to preside over the destinies 
of the South, you may expect to see us undivided and in- 
divisible friends, and to see all parties of the South arrayed 
to resist his inauguration.” * *. * * «We oan 
never quietly stand by and permit the control of the Army 
and Navy to go into the hands of a Black Republican 
President.” 1 

He further expressed the opinion that, unless 
certain conditions were complied with, and, among 
others, the Territories of the Union thrown open 
to slavery, and slavery protected in them by Con- 
gress, the historian now lives who would write 
the sad epitaph of Ilium fuit upon the monument’ 
of the nation. 

The author of this language also voted for all 
the Democratic candidates for Speaker. 

Another member from Mississippi [Mr. 
said: 

“Gentlemen of the Republican party, I warn you. Pre- 
sent your sectional candidate for 1860; elect hint as the 
representative of your system of labor ; take possession of the 
Government, as the instrument of your power in this con- 
test of ‘irrepressible conflict,’ and we of the South will 
tear this onstitution in pieces, and look to our guns for 
Justice and right against aggression and wrong.” 

Thus it is announced that the election of a Pres- 
ident representing the free white-labor system of 
the country will be accepted as, of itself, justifia- 
ble cause of dissolution of the Union! Men may 
be elected and inaugurated as President who rep- 
resent the negro slave-labor system and will wicld 
all the power of the Government for its expansion. 
But the Union must be dissolved, and the inau- 


” 


Davis} 


DEMOCRATIC DISUNIONISTS AND THEIR THREATS. | 


Why, if there be meaning in language and sin- | 


cerity in men, the master spirits of the Demo- 
cratic party in Congress are covered with the 
scrofulous taint of disunion. 


lamation, every note of which grates harshly 
upon our ears. 


The gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr, | 


Kerrr,] in a recent speech, said ; 


“Should the Republican party suoeced in the next pres- | 


idential election, my advice to the South is ta snap the 
cards of the Unian at once and forever.”? 


And the honorable member was one of the | 


There yet ring in | 
our ears the echoes of the most unexampled dec- | 


guration of an elected President be prevented who 
represents, sympathizes with, or would build up, 
the interests of the free white laboring men of the 
United States! ` Such is the deliberate announce- 
ment made on this floor, by a gentleman most 
rominent in the councils of the Democratic party. 
Teorema it to northern working-men. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Méorz] 
would not wait for any overt act, but would con- 
sider the election as President of an Republican 
candidate, entertaining sentiments Jike those of 
Sewarp or Chase, asa declaration of war against 
the rights of his people; and-he believed that his 


gallant State will not hesitate, in such a contin- 
gency, let the consequences be what they may, to 
fall back on their reserved rights, and declare to 
the world, “ As for this Union, we have no longer 
any lot or part in it,” He rebuked the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Nevson] for “ his laudation 
of this glorious Union.” 


. 
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His colleague, Mr. Curry, said: 

_ _ Tam not ashamed or afraid publicly to avow that the 
election of WILLIAM H. Seward or Salmon P. Chase, or 
any such representative of the Republican party, upon a 
sectional platform, ought to be resisted to the disruption of 
every tie that binds this Confederacy together.” 

Which sentiment, the Congressional Globe in- 
forms us, was applauded “ on the Democratic side 
of the House.”” : 

His colleague [Mr. Puen] said, if the Repub- 
Ticats get possession of the Government— 

t Then the question is fully presented, whether the south- 
ern States will remainin the Union, as subjectand degraded 
eolonies, or will they withdraw and establish a southern 
Confederacy of coequal homogeneous sovereigns? In my 

. judgment, the latter is the only course compatible with the 
honor, equality, and safety of the South ; and the sooner it 
is known and acted upon the better for all parties to the 
compact.” 

His colleague [Mr. CLopron] defended ‘‘ the 
policy of secession in the event of the success and 
triumph of the Black Republican party, as a pre- 
ventive remedy against injustice and oppression.” 

Allofthese gentlemen acted with the Democratic 
party in the contest for Speaker, though they re- 
fused to vote, on the last ballot, for the gentleman 
from Illinois, [Mr. McCLernanp.]} ` 

The member from Georgia [Mr. Crawrorp] 
said he spoke the sentiment of every Democrat on. 
the floor from that State, when he declared ‘they 
will never submit to the inauguration of a Black 
Republican President; which, the Congressional 
Globe informs us, was ap plaudcd from the Dem- 
ocratic benches. He repeated the remark, and he 
wasagain applauded in thesame quarter. Further, 
he said for himself, that he had lost all hope of 
equality in the Union, and he was for independ- 
ence now. He also said that slavery “ demands 
expansion, and will have it.” His colleague [Mr. 
GARTRELL] expressed substantially the same sen- 
timent. These gentlemen voted for all the Demo- 
cratic candidates for Speaker. ° 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Box- 
Ham] said, that upon the election of Sewarp, or 
any such man, he ‘* was in favor of an immedmte 
dissolution of the Union.” 

His colleague (Mr. Mires] said he was a sec- 
tional man; that he owed his chief and primary 
allegiance to South Carolina; and that he felt no 
sympathy with that general, indiscriminate laud- 
ation of this nation, which seems to swallow up 
in that one idea every notion of State rights and 
State sovereignty. . 

The gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Moore] 
said, that to his “gallant State he owed his first 
and highest allegiance,” 

Fis colleague [Mr. Curry] protested that to 
‘Alabama he owed his first and undivided allegi- 

33 
ance. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. De Jar- 
NETTE] said, that Sewarp might be elected Presi- 
dent of the North, but of the South never; and that | 
Virginia, in view of her ancient renown, in view 
of her illustrious dead, and in view of her sic semper 
tyrannis, will resist his authority. | 

His colleague (Mr. Leaxe] denies that Virginia į; 
will consent to fight within this Union for her j 
rights—as lately proposed by Governor Wise and 
approved by some of the delegation in Congress. 
He said the idea was ridiculous in the extreme; 
and he claimed that Virginia has the right, when 
she pleases, to withdraw from the Confederacy; 
which sentiment, the Globe’s report of proceed- 
ings states, was applauded upon the Democratic | 
benches. Both these Virginia members voted for 
all the Democratic candidates for Speaker. 


NO DISUNIONISM OUTSIDE OF THE SOUTHERN DE- 
MOCRACY. 


I might multiply extracts, selecting from other 
speeches in the House, and from those of most 
prominent Democrats in the Senate. Surely, these 
will satisfy the most incredulous that a very large 
proportion of the Democtatic leaders of the South | 
‘are secessionists and disunionists; that these opin- | 
ions place them beyond the pale of sympathy or | 
confidence from the Union-loving masses; and that 
they are, of necessity, most unsafe and unfit men | 
to be intrusted with our great national interests. | 
Yet it is most true, that the Democratic organiza- | 
tion is in the hands of these gentlemen, and such 
as they; that the States they represent elect Dem- 
ocratic Presidents, and send the bulk of Democratie 
members of both branches of Congress; that they | 
control the congressional caucuses and national | 
conventions, and mold the policy of the party; | 


fice upon the altar of their country, they will pulte 


and thata large portion of their power for evil grows 
out of their position as managers of the Democratic 
party. Outside of them, there is no disunion sen- 
timent of the least consequence. The disunion- 
ist’s home is in or near the Democratic party; and 
he selects that because his brethren are atits head; 
and because he has found it to be the most eligi- 
ble workshop he can find,in which to prepare the 
weapons he intends to wield against the Union. 
Sir, let me not be misunderstood. I speak not 
of the masses of that party North or South. In 
both sections they are honest, sincere, and patri- 
otic. They are lovers of the Union, and would 
shed their blood to maintain it, as their fathers 
did to confirm and preserve it. But they have 
been betrayed. Already the truth is breaking 
upon them, and they begin to realize, more or less 
clearly, that they are in truth the motive-power 
of a machinery which is actually leveled at what 
is nearest and dearest to them. Itis difficult to 
realize -such perfidy; but when convinced of it, 
and of the policy of the masters of the Democratic 
organization, the people of both sections will rise 
in their might and majesty, and, plowing up all 
the prejudices of education and all the influences 
of habit, turning deaf ears to party rallying cries, 
and offering all their personal preferences a sacri- 


down and stamp with reprobation those who have 
gained confidence only to abuse it, sought power 
only to sap the foundationsof the Republic. There 
is a fearfulness in a people wielding the sword of 
avenging justice. Here it will be done peacefully, 
quietly, but effectually, as it has hitherto been; and 
the splendid devotion of a whole nation to them- 
selves—as will on that day be made manifest— 
will send fear to the hearts of the traitorous, joy 
to the hearts of the patriotic. 

The Administration party in this House have 
not only pursued a reckless, factious, disorgan- 
izing, and revolutionary course; not only ranged 
themselves under the banner of avowed secession- 
ists, and, at the least, given the approval of si- 
lence to the boldest declarations of treasonable 
purposes, thereby shocking at once the moral 
sense and the patriotic instincts of the people; 
but they have shown, in the actual votes cast for |; 
Speaker, that there is wanting to them the com- || 
pactness of men devoted to great ideas, and united || 
for their establishment; that there is no bond of 
principle between them. The demoralization of 
the Administration party in this House, as proved || 
in this contest, is everywhere accepted as a type 
of its*demoralization throughout the country; 
which, in return, is the reward of its abandon- 
ment of principle. % 

Let us see the variety of their candidates for 
Speaker, with a view to aid in fixing the present 
position of parties. 


THE CANDIDATE OF THE ADMINISTRATIONISTS.- 


Their caucus candidate for Speaker was the 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bococx,] who has 
been identified with the legislation of the last 
twelve years, and who, in 1850, after the passage | 
of the compromise measures, in company with 
thirty-seven other members of the Democratic 
party, (Governor McDowell, of Virginia, not in- 
cluded,) issued an address to the people of the |! 
South, from which the following is an extract: 

“We, whose names are hereto annexed, address you in |; 
discharge of what we believe to be a solemn duty, on the 
most important subject ever presented for your considera- 
tion. We allude to the conflict between the two great sec- 
tions of the Union, growing out of a difference of feeling || 
and opinion in reference to the relations existing between || 
the two races, the Europeawand the African, which inhabit | 
the southern section, and the acts of aggression and en- i 
eroachment to which it has led. The conflict commenced 
not long after the acknowledgment of our independence, 
and has gradually increased until it has arrayed the great 
body of the North against the South on this most vital sub- 
ject. Jn the progress of this conflict, aggression has fol- 
lowed aggression, and encroachment encroachment, until 
they have reached a point when a regard tor peace and 
safety will not permit us to remain longer silent.’—See 
Benton's Thirty Years’ View, volume 2, page 734. 

‘This manifesto was signed by the present Sen- 
ators from Virginia, Senators. Firzparricx, of 
Alabama, Yurt, of Florida, Jounson, of Arkan- 
sas, and others, not now in public life. Mr. Sew- | 
arp has been most severely criticised, and most 
vehemently denounced for having said in his 
Rochester speech, in 1857, that there was in this 
country an ‘irrepressible conflict between op- 
posing and enduring forces,” by means of which | 
the United States will, sooner or later, become |} 
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either entirely a slaveholding nation, or entirely 
a free-labor nation. The conflict he speaks of is 
one of ideas. That of which the Democratic man- 
ifesto speaks is, ‘the conflict between the two 


| great sections of the Union,” which is the inter- 


pretation placed by the Democrats on Mr. Sew- 
arp’s remark, and at which they have expressed 
theutmost horror. Thus, the doctrine of the “‘irre- 
pressible conflict between the two great sections 
of the Union,” held up as a fearful phantom by 
the Democracy, has a Democratic paternity; is 


i at least ten years old; and, so long since, received 


the indorsement of the Democratic caucus candi- 

date for Speaker, who in turn, has been supported 

and indorsed by every member of the Democratic 
arty on this floor. 

Mr. BOCOCK. If the gentleman. will permit 
me, I will interrupt him fora moment. I was 
surprised when another gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vanja, on a former occasion, put the same con- 
struction upon that address. fam more surprised 
when the gentleman now upon the floor reiter- 
ates’ that construction. I say this—and I want 
it to go into the gentleman’s remarks in order that 
nobody may be misled—that the simple and plain 
meaning of that southern address was, that there 
was a conflict between the two sections of the 
Union, in reference to the subject of slavery, grow- 
ing out of theaggressions of the North upon the 
South; and that that conflict ought to cease, and 
those aggressions ought to cease. Mr. Sewarp’s 
doctrine is, on the contrary, that there is a con- 
flict which ought to go on, and must go on. Our 
doctrine was, that the conflict was brought about 
by improper legislation, which ought to cease. 
Mr. Sewarn’s doctrine is, that there is a conflict, 
springing from the nature of the case, which, 
therefore, is irrepressible, which must continue 
until free labor or slave labor, one or the other, 
shall become universal in the land. Now, gen- 
tlemen can make the most of it. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I have quoted the exact 
language of the address, which speaks for itself. 

Mr. BOCOCK. Perhapga single extract de- 
tached, torn away from the context, garbled, (I 
use the word in no offensive sense,) may convey 
to the country an improper idea of the meaning 
of the address. I have stated its real meaning, 
and any man who will read it will see thatit is the 
correct reading. All I want, if anybody doubts 


i| my accuracy, is that the address shall be read 


through. If that be done, on the responsibility 
of my position in this House, I say that it will be 
found that my explanation is Correct. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I would incorporate all 
of the address into my speech, if I had the space. 
1 have selected one paragraph, an introductory 
one, as descriptive of the whole. I read it when 
it was issued, and I know the impression it made 
upon the country, and I know the impression it 
made upon many of our distinguished statesmen, 
among whom was Mr. Benton, who has charac- 
terized it as an ‘inflammatory composition,” and 
intended to prepare the way for the southern con- 
vention to dissolve the Union, which was called 
soon after by the Legislatures of South Carolina 
and Mississippi. It was not then generally cqn- 


: sidered the harmless document described by the 


gentleman from Virginia, and the more conserva- 
tive branch of the southern Democracy declined 
to give it the sanction of their names. It was 
known to be a Calhoun movement, and was ac- 
cepted as indicative of, and promotive of, the 
purposes long entertained by that distinguished 
southern statesman. . Its language is clear as to 


| the existence of the ‘ conflict” referred to, which 


is the point immediately in controversy, and I 
cannot see that I have unfairly construed it. But, 
being a man of fairness, I cheerfully consent to 
publish the gentleman’s remarks in connection 
with the extract and my construction of it: 

Asto Mr.Sewarp’s remark, itis capable ofsuch 
a construction as wholly removes the revolution- 


; ary and destructive character imputed to itby the 


Democratic side of the House. The gentleman 
from Virginia has not stated it as made by Mr. 
Seward. I believe that, fairly interpreted and 
taken with the context, it is, to say the least, as 
little offensive as the remarks quoted from the Cal- 
houn manifesto, as explained by the gentleman. 
I have no doubt that the sentiments of the Roches- 
ter speech of the distinguished Senator from New 
York [Mr. Szwarp] have been shockingly tor- 
tured and perverted, and that a signification has 
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heen given them never intended, as shown by the 
express language of the speech in other parts of 
it. There is another feature copnected. with this, 
which deserves notice and is very significant, too. 
That Rochester speech has beena chief point of 
attack by the Democrats; yet, ofthe many speeches 
made by them, which I have examined, I found, 
I think, but two whose authors had the manliness 
to print in their remarks even the paragraph which 
was so violently assailed. They appeared to pre- 
fer-giving it their own interpretation, without far- 
nishing the.reader the opportunity of testing its 
fairness and correctness. I will not imitate that 
example, : 
Failing with the gentleman from Virginia, they 
rallied upon his colleague [Mr. Mixisoy] with 
the same result. ‘ f 
Twenty of them then voted for the gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. Botener,] who is widely 
known as a South American; was a member of 
the Philadelphia convention which nominated Mr. 
Fillmore, in 1856, and is in favor of a congres- 
sional slave code for the Territories. 
Forty of them then voted for the gentleman from 
Tennessce, [Mr. Maywarp,] who, though pre- 
sented as an old-line Whig, and as never a.mem- 
ber of the Know Nothing order, had political as- 
sociations in the last Congress, and has in this, 
with the South Americans. : 
They gave cighty-nine votes to the gentleman 
from ‘Texas, [Mr. Hamuron,] who is understood 
to be in favor of a congressional slave code for 
the Territories. 


They gave eighty-three votes to the gentleman |; 


from California, [Mr. Scort,] who had previously 
denied, on the floor of the House, the power ofa 
Territorial Legislature to prevent the cxistence of 
slavery in a Terrritory, and who, thereby, placed 
himself on the south side of the Cincinnati plat- 
form. : 

They gave, once thirty-three and again thirty- 
seven votes; and later in the session, ninety-one, 
and again eighty-five votes, to the gentleman from 
Ilinois, [Mr. McCrerxanp,] who claims for the 
Territorial Legislatures the power denicd by the 
gentleman from California, [Mr. Scorr,] but who 
considers the existence of the power a judicial 


question, to be affirmed or denied by the proper | 


tribunals, to whose decision he was willing to 
defer. Itis but just to state, that nine southern 
members, who voted for one or more of the other 
Democratic candidates, declined to vote for the 
gentleman from Illinois. f 
The Democratic or Administration party also 


gaveall their vases, save two, tothe gentleman from | 


North Carolina, (Mr. Smrru,} who, calling himself 
a Whig, twice received the support of the Ameri- 
cans of his district; to an extent sympathizes with 
and approves of their principles and policy, and 


is now here by virtue of that support; whe acts | 


‘with the South American partyin this House; who 
supported the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bors- 
LER] when he was the South American candidate 


for Speaker, and subsequently the gentleman from 
` | 


North Carolina (Mr. Giumer] when he occupied 
that position; who was placed before this House 
by the South American member from Kentucky 
(Mr. MaLLory] as the candidate of that party, 
nominated in a full caucus, at which the northern 
member of the party [Mr. Briggs] says he was 
presents and who received the votes of that entire 
delegation on this floor. No one who witnessed 
can ever forget that scene, as one by one, first 
rapidly, then more and more slowly, the Demo- 
cratic members fell out of their own line into an- 
other, untilall but two, conveniently forgetting the 
bristling declarations of the Cincinnati platform 
on the subject of Americanism, and the unrepealed 
resolutions of the Democratic members of the 
Thirty-Fourth Congress, placed their votes side 
by side with those of the South Americans of the 
House, whose position and doctrines they have 
recently assailed with intensest bitterness. _ 
The county from which [ come yet rings with 
Democratic protestations of undying hostility to 
Americanism in all its forms. On every hill-top, 
in every school-housc, from every stump, there 
has gone up this one all-absorbing rallying-ery. I 
have never doubted its insincerity. It was a trans- 
parent manatrap. It was too persistently made to 
Ei honestly meant. All over the land there was, 
for a time, the same expression of opinion; and 
the various State and county platforms pledged a 
ceaseless warfare with Americanism. On the 27th 
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; asSociations, supported the Lecompton constitu- 


| ocratic 


i : : 
i the nominee of a South American caucus, repro- 
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They voted for the gentleman from Virginia, 
[Mr. Mituson,] who voted against the repeal of 
the Missouri compromise. 

They voted for the other gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Boreter,] who, a South American, 
repudiates, like the two preceding, popular sover- 
eignty, and is in favor of a congressional slave 
code for the Territories. 

They voted for the gentleman from Tennessee, 
[Mr. Maynarp,] who, a Whig with American 


tion, and scouts at popular sovereignty. 

They voted for the gentleman from Texas, 
[Mr. Hamintoy,] who is now a Democrat,’and in 
favor of a slave code, and who, in withdrawing 
his name, gravely expressed the opinion that the 
Union was then in process of dissolution—a great 
dissolving view in the act of disappearing from 
mortal vision! 

They voted for the gentleman from California, | 
(Mr. Scorr,] who, a free-State Democrat, dis- 
cards popular sovereignty, upon which the Dem- 
party made their successful campaign in | 


1856. : 

They supported the gentleman from Minois, 
[Mr. McCrerwanp,] who, a free-State Democrat, 
defends popular sovereiguty and objects to a slave 
code. f 

And they supported the gentleman from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Surrn,] who,a Whig with A mer- 
ican associations, affinities and sympathies, and 


bates popular sovereignty. ` 

Who can say, after such an exhibition, what 
Democratic doctrine is in practice? It cannothe | 
hostility to popular sovereignty; for Democratic i! 
Congressmen have indorsed, as fit to be Speaker, |: 
a popular sovercignty man. It cannot be advo- | 
cacy of popular sovereignty; for Democratic Con- | 
gressmen have indorsed, as fit to be Speaker, sev- 
eral anti-popular sovereignty men. It cannot be 
reprobation of the ‘irrepressible conflict;’? for 
an indorser of it, of ten years’ standing, is their 
chosen candidate. Nor canithe hostility to Amer- | 
icanism; for Americans, and Whigs sympathizing | 
with them, received the support of Democratic | 
Congressmen for the high position of Speaker— 
the third position intheGovernment. Whatacom- 
mentary is this last fact upon the high-sounding, | 
comprehensive, and sweeping declarations of the 
Cincinnati platform, about ‘religious freedom”? 
and ‘accidental birth-place!’’? Alas, that there 
should be added to the first using and then betray- 
ing protectionists, in 1844, and the free white labor | 
interest in 1856, this last and cruelest proof of po- 
litical insincerity—the betrayal of the foreigners 
by birth and the Catholics in religion who, for 
safety from apprehended evil, sought security in ` 
Democratic ranks, and in return gave vittory to | 
Democratie hosts. How sad the spectacle, yet 
how instructive! i 
_ Thus much for others—a few words for myself. 
I have uniformly acted so as to promote an organ- | 
ization of the House. Isupported first for Speaker 
a prominent and experienced member from Penn- | 
sylvania. When he declined, I cast my vote for 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Surrmay,] who 
had received the largest number of votes on this 
side of the House, and who was commended to |; 
me by valuable public services, by the possession 
of peculiar qualifications, and by great purity of 
character, He wasefficient in exposing the Ran- 
sas policy of President Pieree, with its compli- 
cated web of fraud and outrage, and the corrup- 
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tion and extravagance of certain departments of || 


| with life their devotion to the Union. 


| tending to or effecting a disruption of this 
| and will frown upon, disown, and if necessary put 


ge, but the people 


| owed him thanks. Upon his withdrawal, i voted 


for the gentleman from New Jersey, [Mr Pren- 
NINGTON,] now-the Speaker of the House. In 
each case, I sustained gentlemen faithful to the 
right of self-government, (assailed in thelast Con- 
gress,) to the interests. of free white labor, andto 
that protective policy which, while vitally impor- 
tant to Pennsylvania, would, if adopted, promote 
the prosperity of all the States [sustained them: 


i as patriotic, Union4oving, Constitution-respect- 
| ing men, who would do nothing ‘in violation of 


the letter or spirit of the great charter which con- 
stitutes us one people, and who would yield only 
I did not 
understand the prominent candidates on the other 


| Side as occupying this position, and I could not, 


would not, give them my support. 

The cardinal doctrine of my political faith is 
THE MAINTENANCE OF THE Union or THE STATES. 
I will not support any man who thinks or speaks 
lightly of it,.or does’ not consider it the greatest 
good, its preservation a prime duty, and its de- 
struction the greatest of calamities, “Sir, I am not. 
ready to imperil all which this Government now 
secures to us, and the thirty million of our pop- 
ulation. I expect never to be ready for it. And’ 
because I am not, and would not be, I did not vote 
for either of the gentlemen upon whom the dis+ 
union sentiment of this House was concentrated, 
and whose election would have been acceptable 
and strengthening to that interest. Sir, sucha 
course requires no explanation or apology. Every 
man with a patriotic sentiment in his heart in- 
stinctively greets, approves, and indorses it, 

The three million Pennsylvanians whom this 
delegation represent are a unit upon this subject. 
No man can have political life among them who 
is not harmony with this sentiment. A seces- 
sionist has never been born upon her soil, which 
is the natal-spot of our Constitution. A disunion- 
| ist has never been reared within the settlement 
i of Penn, whose eastern boundary is associated 
i with a thrilling exploit of Washington; whose 
southern linc is a memorial of early fraternity; 
whose valleys sparkle with glories of the war of 
independence; and whose broad bosom is ‘the 
home of a people treasuring the just precepts of 
their immortal founder, and as abounding in all 
the elements of greatness as any the sun smiles 
upon and makes glad. Sir, I seck not to pro- 
nounce their eulogy. They need none. Their 
history is their highest praise. Let doubters but 
look around. On every hand is the proof of her 
power, pealed forth in the music of the ringing 
anvil, the restless shuttle, the humming spindle, 
the roaring stack, the shrill whistle, the measured 
tread of mighty machinery, and the flow of cheer- 
ful industry through the thousand channels opened 
by the ingenuity of man. Her progress in both 
moral and physical development has all the marks 
of healthful growth, and her proportions, already 
colossal, do not fill the measure of her vast ca- 
pacity. In her hands are the implements of mul- 
tiform industry; in her heart a love of justice; in 
her step the elasticity of freedom; in her mien 
the dignity of true greatness. She is a noble em- 
bodiment of the great thought underlying our 
whole system—the excellence, aceretiveness, and 
humanizing influence of intelligent, well-applied 
free labor. 

The peacefulness, protection, and security which 
have afforded the opportunity of reaching so 
great results, have been the gifts of the Constitu- 


| ton, with whose history her own is @losely in- 


tertwined, and the Union which is the result of its 
beneficent provisions. Pennsylvania can never 
forget her honorable past, or be insengible to the 


| inestimable blessings of the present. “Until faith- 


less to bath, she will never do or sanction any act 
in conflict with the Constitution, but will rigidly 
give to others what she will as rigidly demand 
for herself—all the rights which each can justly 
claim. She will never do or sanction any act 
nion, 


down and trample under foot every man, every 
faction, every party whose animating thought is 
not the integrity of the Constitution, the purity of 


_ the Government, and the perpetuity of the Union. 
| With her, I am devoted to this grand and inspir- 
| ing sentiment, ready to follow whithersoever it 


may lead. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


February 24, 


Mr. REAGAN obtained the floor. 

Mr.SPAULDING. lask the gentleman from 
Texas to yield to me. 

Mr: REAGAN. I desire’to address the com- 
mittee, but do not care to do so this evening; and 
if the gentleman from. New York wishes to ad- 
dress the committee now, I have no objection, 

rovided I do not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. SPAULDING. 1 desire to submit a few 
remarks upon the President’s message vetoing the 
-bill for the improvement of the channel over the 
St: Clair flats. s 

Mr. REAGAN. Iwill yield to the gentleman 
on the condition I mentioned. 

No objection was made. 


ST. CLAIR FLATS. 
Mr. SPAULDING. Mr. Chairman, eight pre- 


cious weeks were wasted in unnecessarily agitat- 


ing the slavery question prior to the organization f 


of this House. This question was thrust upon 
us out of order on the first day of the session by 
the Democratic party, and was discussed day after 
day, without any practical result, Democratic 
orators on the other side repeated threats of seces- 
sion, disunion, and treason, until such threats be- 
came stale and unmeaning. I never witnessed 
eight weeks of equal folly. The country became 
disgusted with all this Buncombe and disorder. 
Even their denunciation, misrepresentation, and 
abuse of the Republican party, reacted upon its 


authors, and the sound and discreet judgment of | 


the country, in all sections of the. Union, has 
finally pronounced against them. Never did the 
Democratic party spend cight weeks more unprof- 
itably to themselves or to the country. 

I remained.silent during all this disorder, de- 
munciation, and treasonable proceeding, waiting 
till the organization of the House, for some prac- 
tical question to arise upon which I might,jn an 
erderly manner, express my opinions. I have 
no intention or desire to interfere with the vested 
rights of any person, in any of the States of the 
Union, or to unnecessarily agitate the slavery 
question; and however important I may regard 
t 


he issue presented by the disunion Democratic | 


party, in its declared purpose to extend and per- 
parune slavery, I prefer postponing any remarks 
may have to make on that issuc, until it comes 
up on the bill for the admission of Kansas, or 
until some other measure of practical legislation, 
involving the question, shall be presented. 

The President’s veto of the bill for the improve- 
ment of the St. Clair flats, affecting, as it does, 
not only my constituents, but the great com- 
mercial interests of the country, I do not feel at 
liberty to let pass, without entering my protest 
against the doctrines advanced in this extraordi- 
nary document, The President’s message is now 
on our tables, and it raises a practical question 
on which I feel at liberty to speak. 

I propose, therefore, to submit a few remarks 


in answer to the President's veto of the bill for | 


the improvement of the St. Clair flats, recently 
communicated to the Senate. This veto isa di- 
rect blow aimed at the commerce extending from 
New York to Chicago, a distance, by water, of 
fifteen hundred miles; and thence by the Minois 
canal and river, and the Mississippi, to St. Louis, 
New Orleans, and the Guif of Mexico; and from 
Chicago, in another direction, through the Wel- 
land canal, Lake Ontario, and the St. Lawrence 


to the Atlantic ocean; inall a distance of over five | 


thousand miles. As you pass from the city of 
New York up this great channel of commercial 
intercourse ‘to Albany, one hundred and fifty 
miles, you find on the way a shoal called the 
Overslaugh, in the Hudson river, forthe improve- 
ment of which the Federal Government is respons- 
ible. From ‘Albany to Buffalo, a distance of three 
hundred and sixty miles, is the Erie canal, a mag- 
nificent artificial channel, constructed wholly by 
the State of New York, now nearly completed, 
seventy feet wide by seven fest deep, and cost- 
ing over forty million dollars. From Buffalo to 
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Chicago, a distance of ov housand miles i ‘ 

i g0, a over one thousand mules, i] amounts of the receipts accruing on freights. 
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ou pass through Lake Erie, the Detroit river, 

ake St. Clair and river, Lake Huron, and Lake 
Michigan. In Lake St. Clair, you find the St. 
Clair flats, a serious natural obstruction to the 
navigation of the shipping passing to and from 
the upper lakes, which is the subject of this 
veto, 

Atthelast session of Congress, a bill was passed 


appropriating $55,000 to deepen the channel over 
these flats in this great line of commercial inter- 
course. By this bill a single item was appropri- 
ated—a single object contemplated; and being dis- 
connected from all other harbor or river improve- 
ments, was not open to the charge madt by the 
President of ‘log-rolling,’’ for the reason that it 
stood entirely upon its own merits. , It is a great 
‘national work, of vast importance not only to com- 
merce, but to the facilitating of the transportation 
of the mails, transporting supplies for the Army, 
and the navigation of vessels belonging to the 
| United States. This bill, after having passed both 
Houses of Congress by large majorities, was pre- 
sented to the President on the last day of the last 
session, for his approval. The President kept 
this bill in his desk nearly eleven months; and 


| the Senate with his veto, and giving his reasons 
for not approving its provisions. 

The President objects to the bill on three grounds: 

1. That it is inexpedient and unnecessary at 
this time. 

2. That it is unconstitutional, for the reason, 
as he alleges, that there is no power granted to 
Congress by the Constitution to make the appro- 
priation. 

3. That tonnage duties levied by the State of 
Michigan upon vessels navigating these waters 
would be the proper mode of raising funds to 
make this improvement. 

I propose to examine these several objections, 
‘and endeavor to show that they are entirely un- 
‘founded. It is stated in the official reports that 
the St. Clair flats are situated in Lake St. Clair, 
| in front of the mouth of the St. Clair river, which 
empties into this lake by several mouths, and 
where is found a bar or shoal on which, in it 
natural state, there is not more than six or seven 
feet water. ‘This shoal is interposed between the 
mouth of the river and the deep water of the lake, 
a distance of six thousand feet, and in its natural 
position the channel was very circyitous, fre- 
quently requiring tug-boats and lighterage to en- 
able vessels to pass. The obvious remedy for 
this was to deepen the ehannel on the shortest 
line, in accordance with the official survey and 


ing a channel of sufficient depth, so as to enable 
vessels to pass at low as well as high stages of the 


munication between Chicago and Buffalo. 

These lakes are, in fact, inland seas; different 
States border on them on one side, and a foreign 
nation (Canada) on the other. A great and grow- 
ing commerce is carried on upon them between 


harbors, light-houses, light-ships, beacons, buoys, 
| and public piers, to facilitate the navigation of the 
steamboats and vessels engaged in such com- 
merce, and to protect the livés and property of 
our citizens. 

The States of New York. Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota, have their shores washed by these great 
inland seas. Their commercial intercourse here- 
tofore has been often interrupted and delayed, and 
ruinous expenses incurred for towage and light- 
erage, for the want of a safe and secure channel 
over these flats. 

Captain Graham, of the topographical engi- 
neers, in a report to the Senate, states that— 

“The value of all the articles of commerce and naviga- 
tion which passed over these flats during the two hundred 
and thirty days of open navigation, in the year 1855—say 
between the middle of April and the Ist of December— 


day during the navigable season, $1,129,223 72. Freights 
over these flats in Amcrican vessels in the year 1855, were 
$13,761,840 ; and in foreign vessels trading with American 
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ports, $551,256. These results are derived by allowing six 
doliars per register ton, as the price of freights upon the 
amount that passed over the flats, to and from the ports men- 
tioned in the districts of Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Oswego, and Ogdensburgh, as shown 


| in the accompanying statements, marked from No. 55 to | 


No. 70, inclusive. These sums are, of course, the gross 

«The net proceeds would be the difference between these 
sums and the expenses of navigation, such as the hire of 
crews, insurance on the vessels, repairs, tuggage off St. 
Clair flats when aground, loss from detention while thus 
aground, pilotage, harbor fees, &e. Among these enumer- 
ated expenses, that which arises from the detention, dam- 
age, and towage by stcam-tugs, caused by obstruction to 
| navigation at the flats, is the one regarded most onerous by 
| the navigators, the merchants, and farmers of the ten States 

before mentioned. They all have to bear a portion of the 


then, on the Ist of February, 1860, returned it to | 


report of the topographical engineers, by dredg- | 


water, and thereby remove the most serious oba: 
| struction in this great line of natural water com- | 


different Statesand foreign nations, which requires | 


amounted to the inmense sum of 259,721,435 50, or per j. 


i 


additional charges which arise from this cause. The farmer 
has, however, the most oppressive part of the burden to 
bear; because the navigator clears himself ira great meas- 
ure by his inereased charges for freight, and the merchant 
by increasing his prices at retail, on account of the losses 
by the detention and risk growing outof this obstruction to 
navigation. But the farmer is compelled to be governed by 
current prices for his grain; and the diminution of price 
allowed him by the shipper, on account of the cantingen- 
cies due to the want of free navigation over the flats, is a 
direct tax on the fruits of the farmer’s industry. The iu- 
erease on the rates of freights, owing to the obstruction as 
it now exists, may be estimated at full fifteen per cent., or 
annually the sum of $2,054,276. Full two thirds of this 
amount falls on the farmers. They may, therefore, be said 
to pay an annual tax on their produce and necessary arti- 
cles of consumption, arising from this obstruction, of 
$1,376,184, which is more than two anda half times the 
estimated cost of the work upon the most extended plan 
proposed.” 


The honorable Senator from Michigan, [Mr. 
CuHaxNDLER,] in his remarks on this veto, Febru- 
ary 6, 1860, states that the present value of the 
commerce passing over these flats, including the 
hulls of vessels, exceeds six hundred million dol- 
lars per annum. This statement of facts shows 
the immense value of the existing commerce pass- 
ing over these waters, and for the improvemen of 
which President Buchanan refuses to sign a bill 
which had passed both Houses of Congress, ap- 


| propriating only $55,000—a small pittance com- 


pared with the magnitude of the object to be at- 
tained by it. 

The water of these lakes and rivers varies in 
height from yearto year. It seldom remains at the 
same height more than one or two years, and is 
sometimes lower by some three or four feet than at 
other periods. What isneedednow, to accommo- 
date this vast commerce, is a channel fourteen feet 
deep atthe lowest stages of water. The water may 
recede to its lowest point the coming season of 
navigation, and the Presidentis certainly mistaken 
in supposing that there isa sufficientdepth of water 
if that contingency happens: The appropriation 


| of $55,000 is an immediate and pressing necessity; 


and every man engaged practically in navigating 


| these waters knows it to be so. Sir, the President 


has arbitrarily interposed the one-man power to 
thwart the will of the people. One man overrides 
both Houses of Congress, and defeats a wise and 
beneficent measure of great practical importance to 
the people. Onamere question of expediency the 
President has no just right to interpose his opinion 
against the deliberately expressed opinion of both 
Houses of Congress. The will of the people, as 
expressed through their Representatives in Con- 
gress, as to the necessity of completing this work, 
ought to be conelusive; and those persons who are 
seriously affected by it, will hold ghe President 
responsible for this arbitrary and unwarrantable 
interference. 

The second objection of the President is, that, 
in his opinion, the appropriation is unconstitu- 
tional. If the bill is unconstitutional, the Presi- 
dent is right in not approving it. But I deny that 
it is unconstitutional. Upon the adoption of the 
Constitution, the revenues derived from commerce 
were surrendered by the States to the Genera} Gov- 
ernment to provide for the common defense and 
promote the general welfare of the whole country. 
The States were thus deprived of these revenues. 
The means to defray the expenses of improve- 
ments like this, in which so many States have a 
common interest, were entirely given up by the 
several States to the Federal Government. Each 
State thus deprived itself of all control over and 
all means of executing works of this magni- 
tude . 

Sir, can it be supposed that the States would 
have been induced to deliver up to the care of the 
Federal Government all control over commeree 
with foreign nations and among the States; and 
thus stripped of all means of securing the first 
elements of their prosperity, without an equiva- 
lent? And what wasthatequivalent? The only 


tone which the case admitted, that the Federal 


Government should exercise the powers and per- 
form the duties which the formation of the Union 
and the adoption of the Constitution forbade to 
the States. Sir,-in the very nature of things, the 
Federal Government took the place and assumed 


| the powers, and thereby undertook to perform 


the duties, of the States respectively, which they 
could not separately exercise, consistegt with the 
peace and prosperity of the whole. And in this 
way an obligation is imposed upon the Federal 
Government which it is not at liberty to disre- 
gard. 
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The Constitution expressly confers on Congress 
the power 

“To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises. 

“To pay the debts, and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States. 

“To provide and inaintain a Navy, 

«To raise and support armies. 

“To establish post offices and post roads. 

“To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
several States, and with the Indian tribes. 

“To make all laws, which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers? 

The Constitution provides further, that 

“No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or con- 
federation. 

“Nor shall vessels bound to or from one State be bound 
to enter, clear, or pay duties in another.” 

Congress recognized its duty in passing the bill 
in question; but the President most unfortunately 
attempts to evade the plain duty imposed upon the 
Government by the Constitution; and it is more 
unfortunate still, that, in his attempt to evade this 
duty, he should falsify history, or deny the con- 
stitutional obligation clearly imposed upon him. In 
his veto message, he says! 

“for more than thirty years after the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, the power to appropriate money for 
internal improvements wasneither claimed nor exercised.” 

This is a great error in the statement of facts. 
1 will presently show that this power was both 
“claimed ’’ and ‘exercised’? at a much earlier 
period in the practical workings of the Govern- 
ment. 

Again the President says: 

“As an original power, the authority to erect light-houses 
under the commercial power, might be considered doubt- 
ful; but even were it more doubtful than it is, I should re- 
gard it as settled after an uninterrupted exercise of the 
power for seventy years. Such a long and uniform practi- 
cal construction of the Constitution is entitled to the high- | 
est respect, and has finally determined the question.” 

The President is mistaken in stating that the 
Federal Government, under this power, only ap- 
propriated money for “light-houses ” during the 
first thirty years of its existence. The ninth act 
passed by the First Congress under the Constitu- 
tion, and approved by Washington, August 7, 
1789, was a law entitled “An act for the estab- 
lishment and support of light-houses, beacons, 
buoys, and public piers.” By this act it was 
expressly provided, 

“ That ail the expenses which shall accrue from and after 
the 15th day of August, 1789, in the necessary support and 
maintenance and repair of light-houses, beacons, buoys, 
and public piers, shall be defrayed out of the Treasury of 
the United States.” 

President Buchanan seems to have overlooked | 
the principle embodied in this bill, He cannot be 
presumed to be wiser than President Washing- 
ton. If President Buchanan would carefully read 
the provisions of this bill, he would sce that the 
fathers of the Republic assumed jurisdiction not 
only over “ light-houses,’’ butof beacons, buoys, 
and public piers; and declared, in the act itself, that 
it was “ for the purpose of rendering the naviga- 
tion safe and easy.” If, under the power ‘to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the States,” the First Congress under the Consti- 
tution could pass laws to pay for ‘ public piers” 
out of the Treasury of the United States, which 
received the approval of Washington, is it not 
clear that Congress now may pass laws to clear 
out the channel of the St. Clair flats, or the over- 
slaugh in the Hudson, to render the navigation | 
theregf safe and easy? There is no difference, in 
principle, between the construction of a public 
pier by the General Government, and the removal 
ofa bar ina lake or river. If there is power in 
the Constitution for the one, there must be forthe 
other also. 

But sir, if President Buchanan will examine the 
statutesa little further, he will finda more complete 
refutation of his statement, ‘that for mBre than 
thirty years after the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution,” money was not appropriated for these 

urposes. Sir, on the 6th April, 1802, Thomas 
Yefferson the great leader of the Democratic party, 
and who was then violently opposed by the Fed- 
eral party, (of which President Buchanan was 
for a long time a conspicuous member,) approved 
a most important bill, entitled ‘An act for the 
erection of light-houses, and for other purposes,” 
This bill contained eight sections, embracing six 
objects of appropriation, extending along the sea- 
coast from Massachusetts to Georgia, It was what | 
the President would now calla “log-rolling”’ bill. || 
The cighth section of thatact is in these words: || 

“And be it further engcted, That it shall belawful for the il 


among the 
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Secretary of the Treasury, under the direction of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, to cause to be expended in repair- 
ing and erecting public piers in the river Delaware, a sum 
not exceeding $30,000, and that the same be paid out of 


| any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 


Here is the law in the second volume of the 
Statutes at Large; and I regret exceedingly that 
the President had not read it before asserting that 
this power had not been “claimed nor exercised” 
for more than “ thirty years” after the adoption 
of the Constitution. Sir, not less than $1,921,000 
has been expended on the Delaware breakwater, 
which is referred to in the above bill, approved 
by Président Jefferson as early as 1802. 

But, sir, these Statutes furnish still more con- 
clusive proofs of the errors into which President 
Buchanan has fallen in attempting to find pretexts 
for vetoing the bill in question. On the 29th of 
March, 1806, Mr. Jefferson approved a bill for 
the commencement of the Cumberland road, pass- 
ing westward from Cumberland, in the State of 
Maryland, to Wheeling, in Virginia, and thence 
west, through Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois; and the 
sum of $30,000 was then appropriated to com- 
mence the work. Since that time, over five mil- 
lion eight hundred thousand dollars have been 
appropriated and expended on this work. This 
was purely a work of “internal improvement”? 
within the States, and must have been commenced 
by Mr, Jefferson, and prosecuted by succeeding 
Administrations, under the powers conferred by 
the Constitution, as they understood it. 

On the 10th of February, 1807, the coast survey 
was also commenced under the administration of 
Mr. Jefferson. A bill was passed at that time, 
and received his signature, appropriating $90,000 
to commence the work. What was the object of 
this bill? It was for the express purpose of fa- 
cilitatiny the commercial interests of the United 
States, and the Government has continued its op- 
erations down to the present time. Annual appro- 
priations are made to sustain this department of 
the public service. 

It is most unfortunate for the President that he 
did not examine more closely the public statutes 
before asserting, in his veto message, that these 
appropriations for internal improvements did not 
commence until “after 1820.” I have shown that 
the power to make harbor and river appropria- 
tions is deduced from the express grants contained 
in the Constitution, above quoted; and the con- 
current and continuous exercise of the power 
from the commencement of the Government, with 
the sanction of the people, as declaratory of the 
sense in which the grant was understood by all 


| parties. The fact of such a practical construction 
having been given is so clearly and summarily į 


stated by President Jackson, that I prefer to give 
his own words, in his message to Congress, in 
December, 1830: 

“<The practice of defraying, out of the Treasury of the 
United States, the expenses incurred by the establishment 
and support of ligbt-houses, beacons, buoys, and public 
piers within the bays, inlets, and harbors and ports of the 
United States, to render the navigation thereof safe and 
casy, is coeval with the adoption of the Constitution, and 
has continued without interruption or dispute.” 


domestic commerce are one and indissoluble; that 
without exports you can have no importations, 
and of course no revenues from imports. And yet 
itis gravely maintained by the President that the 
national arm is paralyzed, so that it cannot raise 
a finger to remove a sand-bar, or dredge a chan- 
nel, which would release annually millions upon 


| millions of the products of your soil, and float 


them to every market of the world to purchase 
these exchanges. 


late commerce”? does not authorize appropriations 
merely to facilitate it—to render it more safe and 
convenient—it is obvious applies to all kinds of 
commerce equally, to that of foreign nations as 
well as to that among the States. And it applies 
also to every species and degree of facility. Ifyou 
may build one public pier, you may build two, and 


| clear the entrance of a harbor or river; if you may 


survey your coasts to ascertain the sunken rocks 
or shoals, and may erect a buoy or a light-house 
to warn the mariner of those dangers, you may 
remove the rocks themselves, or deepen the shoal 
that causes the danger or that obstructs the pas- 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Jackson, and Van Buren, having all given 


their sanction to this construction of the Consti- | 


tution, I regard it as equally well setiled as the 


r 


Sir, you need not be told that your foreign and | 


The objection that the grant of power “‘to regu- | 


President regards it finally determined that you 
may build a “light-house.?? _ 7 

. L now come to the third branch of the Presi- 
dent’s veto, namely; his recommendation that, 
with the consent of Conger. “tonnage duties”? 
be levied by the State of Michigan for completing 
this channel over the St. Clair flats. "The Presis 
dent says: ET $ è 

“ Whenever the State of Michigan shall cease to. dépend 
on the Treasury of the United States, I doubt not that she, 
in conjunction with Upper Canada, will provide the neces- 
sary means for keeping this work in repair in the least ex- 
pensive and most effective manner, and without being bur- 
densome to any interest.” 

This is the most objectionable of the man 
objectionable propositions contained in the Presi- 
dent’s message. In the first place, the State of 
Michigan is prohibited by the Constitution from 
entering into any “treaty, alliance, or confedera- 
uon” with Canada, or any other State; and, in the 
next place, this proposition is illegal, and utterly 
impracticable. It cannot be done without a vio- 
lation of the ordinance of 1787; and the State of 
Michigan cannot do it, alone, for the reason that 
these waters are ‘common highways,” and free 
for every State in the Union to navigate them with- 
out paying any tonnage duty or toll therefor. Sir, 
the State of Michigan has no more interest in this 
matter than ten or twelve other States—not half 
as much as New York—and has no exclusive ju- 
risdiction over Lake St. Clair. 

The President seems to have strangely forgot- 
ten thatan insuperable objection exists to the ex- 
excise of this power by the State of Michigan, of 
|| levying tonnage dutes upon the navigable waters 
leading into the St. Lawrence river. It arises from 
the terms of the fourth article of ‘the articles of 
compact between the original States and the people 
and the States” in the territory which, in 1787, 
constituted the territory of the United States north- 
westofthe Ohio. These articles are, perhaps, the 
most sacred among the “engagements” entered 
into before the adoption of the Constitution, whose 
validity and perpetual obligation are asserted and 
secured b the sixth article of that instrument, 
The fourth article of that compact provides thus: 

“The navigable waters leading into the Mississippi and 
St. Lawrence, and the carrying places between the same, 
shall be common highways, and forever free to the inbab- 
itants of the said terrritory, as to the citizens of the United 
States, and those of any other States that may be admitted 
j into the Confederacy, without any tax, impost, or duty 
therefor.” . 

This last word in the passage quoted, “ there- 
| for,” is very emphatic. 

These watersare declared ‘common highways,” 
the characteristic quality of which is that the 
may be used by all the people of the United States 
(not Michigan alone) without any charge; but, 
as if that were not sufficient to preclude all cavil, 
‘it is further declared that there shall be no “tax, 
impost, or duty therefor’—for using them as 
common highways. ` By the comprehensive term 
‘navigable waters,” are included not only the 
lakes leading into the St. Lawrence, but the rivers 
flowing into them, as well as the great rivers like 
the Red river and Ohio, leading into the Missis- 
sippi,and the navigable waters flowing into those 
rivers, These are “ forever free” from any tax or 
tonnage duty for using them. Itis therefore man- 
ifestly impossible for any State, with or without 
the consent of Congress, to levy any “ duty of 
tonnage” upon vessels navigating those waters, 
for using them as common highways. Hence it 
| will be scen that the President has entirely over- 
looked this most essentia} provision contained in 
the ordinance of 1787. On referring to the Chi- 
cago memorial, I find an able exposition of this 
subject, to which I refer for many facts and ar- 
guments sustaining these positions, 

The principle, itself, of local duties for any such 
| purpose, is unsound and délusive. Higher duties 
of any kind, at one port, than at others, must 
necessarily drive from it every ship that is not 
compelled by circumstances, or induced by sdme 
preponderating benefit, to enter it. And consé- 
quently, if a harbor is avoided on account of the 
natural obstructions to its entrance, it will be still 
more avoided if artificial difficultics and tonnage* 
duties are superadded; so that the resources: of 
| such a port would be diminished instead of being 
| increased, and the policy would defeat itself. It 
‘is believed that some ports of the United States 
f 
i 
fi 
i 


have already furnished instances of such results. 
The system of tonnage duties is utterly inap- 
ii plicable for the removal of obstructions in navi- 
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gable waters which are common to several States, 
and are navigated by vessels which do not enter 
any. harbor adjacent to such obstructions. The 
St. Clair flats are a striking illustration of this 
difficulty. These vessels are under no necessity 
_to enter any port within hundreds of miles of this 
obstruction. Where shall the tonnage duty be col- 
lected? And under whose direction is the amount 
to be concentrated and expended? And what are 
the responsibilities for the application by the col- 
lecting States? Sir, supposing a collector’s office 
established on the shore near these obstructions, 
reinforced by a battery with cannon sufficient to 
compel the vessels to come to, and pay their duties, 
are these to be paid to the agents of the State of 
Michigan, and to be expended by them under the 
regulations of the State? How long is it probable 
such a system of exaction would be submitted to 
by the States of Indiana, Ilinois, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York, whose citi- 
zens and vessels would be the subjects of this oper- 
ation? 
The same question may be put in relation to 
duties levied by any State bordering on the Mis- 
sissippi, to remove the snags and other obstruc- 


tions in that river, opposite their respective terri- | 
The several States of Wisconsin, Iowa, | 


tories, 
IHinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, and Louisiana, have jurisdic- 
tion over portions of that river, anditis presumed 
that in each of those portions there are obstruc- 
tionsof some kind requiring removal. Are tonnage 
duties for those purposes to be levied by cach of 
those States? 
the thread of the river, would there not be some 
difficulty in adjusting the work to be performed 


among the States opposite to the obstructions to | 
Sir, if the wit of man were taxed | 


be removed? é 
to devise a scheme utterly destructive of all trade, 


better one for the purpose than this, of artificially 
obstructing them by hosts of collectors of ton- 
nage duties imposed by local legislation, could 
not be framed. 

Sir, when the Democratic party was in full vigor 
under General Jackson, and when Democracy 
meant what its name imports, liberal appropria- 
tions were made from the Treasury of the United 
States to improve harbors, rivers, and the con- 
struction and repair of roads. The official reports 


show that during the different Administrations, || 


back to the administration of Mr. Jefferson, ap- 
propriations were made as follows: 


Under Mr. Jeferson. ...... cee eeevee see eeeesene 878,400 
Under Mr. Madison . . 250,800 
Under Me. Monroe....... 707,621 
Under Mr. J. Q. Adams. 2,310,417; 
Under General Jackson.. . 10,582.88: 
Under Mr. Van Buren. e 2,222,54 
Under Mr. Tyler ....ccsccccascccencceecevecnes 1,076,500 |i 


This is exclusive of appropriations for the coast 
survey, and for the cost and maintenance of light- 
houses. 

Sir, the Democratic party has become sadly 
degenerated and demoralized under the adminis- 


trations of Messrs. Polk, Pierce, and Buchanan. || 


They have all opposed appropriations for rivers 
and harbors. Whilst they have been willing to 
expend millions to fillibuster and extend the area 
of slavery by acquiring new territory in Central 
America, the purchase of Cuba at $100,000,000, 
and in extravagant contracts for military opera- 
tionsin Utah, and naval expeditions to Paraguay, 


not one dollar will they allow to be expended to Í 


facilitate commercial intercourse, or to advance 
the great material interests of the country. The 
business men of the commercial, mining, manu- 
facturing, and farming States, are becoming rest- 
ive under the lead of modern Democracy. A 
change is demanded in the policy of the Govern- 
ment. The national Government must be brought 
back to thé policy inaugurated by Washington 
and Jefferso is 
the country must not any longer be overlooked. 
Democratic misrule must be broueht to a close 
and a new and better yr i 
in its stead. 

Sir, more than eight hundred and fifty million 
dollars of revenue has been collecte 
New York since the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, which has gone into the Treasury of the 
United States. This revenue has been derived 
from commerce. It is true, that this immense sum 
has arisen from imposts on foreign importations; 
butinland productions and trade furnish the means 


d at the portof | 


s their jurisdictions extend to | 


n. The great industrial interests of ! 


be brought || reported that the Committee of the 
Administration inaugurated |! 


|| payment of invalid 


= -E 
| of payment. Foreign andinland commerce are in- 
i separable; the one cannet exist without the other. 
And as the sure foundation of our Governmentis 


Sir, New York has done her part in 
this great work by surrendering to the national 
Government the revenues derived from imports 
|; in the commercial metropolis of the Union; and 
|i in the construction of the Erie canal, at’ an ex- 
|| pense to herself of over forty million dollars. You 
i still collect the main part of your revenues at the 


| port of New York, where the greater part of this |; 


f foreign and inland commerce of the country con- 
i centrates. Sir, this presidential veto is unworthy 
of the head ofa great nation. It is an ungrateful 


1 


| millions into the Federal Treasury. It'is a check 


i west; and a usurpation that will not, I trust, be 
i long tolerated by a free and intelligent people. 


|, able agency of the ballot-box, and to administer 
i it more in sympathy with the personal rights and 
business interests of the people. The Republican 


part 


tect the lives and property of its citizens. These 


party on this great question. 


a most emphatic manner. 
speeches: 


iI mentioned, properly devolves on the Treasury of that Gov- 
l ernment, and on that ‘Treasury alone.” 


The question upon this issue can meet with but 
i one response from the people. This arbitrary 
| veto of the President will intensify the issue, and 
| arouse the people who are injured by it to a just 
appreciation of the hostility of modern Democ- 
| racy to internal commerce. They will demand a 
i change in the administration of the Government. 
|| The people of the great and growing Northwest 
i will rally at the next election with a determina- 


ithe Constitution from the ruinous, unjust, and 
jilliberal policy promulgated in this presidential 
|i Manifesto, à 
l 
|! mittee do rise. 
| The motion was agreed to. 
| So the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
I| resumed the chair, Mr. ‘W asuscrne, of Minois, 
Whole on the 
|, State of the Union had had under consideration a 
| bill CHL. R. No. 3) making appropriations for the 
| and other pensions of the Uni- 
| ted States for the year ending the 30th of June, 
1861; also, a bill (H.R. No. 5) making appro- 
priations for the support of the Military Academy 
for the year ending the 30th of June, 1861, and 
had directed him to report the said bills to the 
House with a recommendation that they do pass; 
‘also, that the committe 


4 


i blow at one of the streams that conveys untold || 


to the prosperity of the great and growing North- |! 


Sir, the Republican party is organizing to take | 
possession of the Government, through the peace- | 


y,at the national convention, held at Phila- || 
pha in June, 1856, declared that appropria- |! 
tions by Congress for the improvement of rivers | 
and harbors, of a national character, required for |} 
the accommodation and security of existing com- || 
merce, are authorized by the Constitution and | 
justified by the obligations of Government to pro- | 


| 

| are the principles and policy of the Republican | 
commerce, and navigation upon these waters, a | i : 
|| Daniel Webster expressed the same opinion, in | 
He said, in one of his | 


| tion before unknown, to rescue the country and || 


_ Mr. REAGAN resumed the floor, but yielded | 
jitto Mr. Garrnett, who moved that the com-` 


e had had under consider- | 


ation the annual message of the President of the 
United States, and had come to no conclusion 
thereon. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois, moved the 
previous question upon the two bills reported 
from the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. i 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered to be put. 


SAMUEL F., HARRISON. 
Mr. LOGAN, by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced a bill for the relief of Samuel F. Harrison: 


which was read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


WILLIAM ’CORMICK, 


Mr. LOGAN also, by unanimous consent, in- 
| troduced a bill for the relief of William McCor- 
mick; which was read a first and second time, 
! and referred to the Committee on the Post Office 


a 


| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 


f 
1 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


|i and Post Roads. 
W. Y. HANSELL AND OTHERS. 


i Mr. GARTRELL, by unanimons consent, in- 
troduced a bill for the relicf of W.Y. Hansell and 
W. H. Underwood, and the representatives of 
Samuel Rockwell; which was read a first and 
second time, and referred to the Committee on 
| Indian Affairs. 

EBAN S. HANSCOMB. 


Mr. ALDRICH, by unanimous consent, in- 
| troduced a bill for the relief of Eban S. Hans- 
comb; which was read a first and second time, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. BINGHAM moved that the House ad- 
| journ. ' 

Mr. ELY. I hope the gentleman from Ohio 
| will withdraw his motion fora moment. I wish 
to introduce a bill for reference. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Hlinois. I believe it 
was the implicd understanding, when we went 
into committee, that no business should be trans- 
acted in the House after we came out of com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I see no objection to the 
introduction and reference of these bills. 

Mr, ALDRICH. I hope gentlemen will be 
allowed to introduce their bills. 

Mr. CARTER. I wish to introduce a pill for 
the appointment of a committee. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I shall object to the intro- 
|| duction of any resolution. That would be vio- 
|| lating the understanding had when the House 
‘| went into committee. ` 
Mr. BINGHAM. I insist upon my motion. 
The motion was agreed to. : 
|| ‘The House accordingly (at thirty-five minutes 
| past four o’clock, p.m.) adjourned until Monday 

next. 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, February 27, 1860. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Gunter. 
The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 
The Journal of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved, 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. WADE presented a memorial of citizens 
of Cleveland, Ohio, praying the construction of a 
harbor of refuge at the mouth of Grand ri€er, on 
Lake Michigan; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. GREEN. I present the remonstranee of 
Jesse Moran, in behalf of Platte county, Mis- 
| Sourt, againstethe passage of the bill legaliz 
certain entrics of land on Leavenworth Island, in 
the State of Missouri. That bill is now pending 
| before the Senate; and I move that the remon. 
strance be laid on the table, and filed with the 
papers pertaining to that case. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I have also a 
letter from the Commissioner of Indian Ada s, 
l in relation to entries of land on Leavenworth 
Island. Itison the same subject. Asa bill has 


pem reported, I ask to file the paper with that 
pill. 
Mr. GREEN, 


ken up, I 


| The papers were laid on the table. 
f Mr. GREEN presented the memorial of A. L. 
| H. Cranshaw and others, praying the establish- 


i ment of mail routes to connect the region of the 


1860. 
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gold fields of Western Kansas with the great 
overland mail routes from St. Joseph, Missouri, 
to California, and from Independence, Missouri, 
to Santa Fé, in New Mexico, namely: from Den- 
ver City to Cottonwood Springs, near the Forks 
of the Platte; from Pawnee Fork to Colorado 
City; and from Fort Smith, Arkansas, via Fort 
Gibson, to Pawnee Fork; which was referred to” 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. KENNEDY presented the petition of 
Mary B. Hook, widow of the late Colonel James 
H. Hook, of the United States Army, praying a 
pension for services rendered by him to the Gov- 
ernment; which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. DAVIS presented resolutions of the Legis- 

lature of New Mexico, in favor of the organiza- 

tion of a Territorial Government for Arizona; 
which were referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories, and ordered to Ke printed. 

Mr. SEWARD presented a petition of citizens 
of New York, praying the enactment of a law 
granting pensions to the soldiers of the war of 
1812, and to the widows of those deceased; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

He also presented a communication from Sam- 
ucl F. Dunlap, in relation to a charter granted to 
citizens of the United States by the Government 
of Nicaragua, giving them the exclusive right to 
navigate by stear all the waters in that country; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. SEWARD. I also present the petition of 
Herkimer Sternberg, who states that he has made 
an important and valuable discovery in physical 
science, comprising, among other things, the im- 
portant fact that the nervous system is not formed | 
directly from the blood, but from the glandular 
secretions; which discovery will be of great value 
to the people of the United States and to man- 
kind; and he proposes to release it to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and assign it for the 
benefit of the Government, on condition that the 
will authorize him to construct a Pacific railroad. 
I do not know what is the proper committee for 
it at present; and I therefore move that it lie on 
the table, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented the etition of | 
Philctus Birch, praying to be allowed a pension 
from the time of his discharge to the time his name 
was placed on the pension roll; which was referred | 
to the Committee on Pensions. i 

He also presented a petition of masters, pilots, | 
owners of vessels, and others, navigating Lake | 
Superior, praying the erection of two light-houses | 
upon the entrance to Grand Island bay and har- 
bor, and that buoys may be placed upon the bars 
and shoals; which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. | 

He also presented two memorials of citizens of | 
Michigan, praying the construction of a harbor 
of refuge at the mouth of Grand river, on Lake 
Michigan; which were referred to the Committee | 
oa Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of inhabitants of 
St. Catharine’s, in the Province of Canada West, 
praying the. construction of a harbor of refuge at 
the mouth of Grand river, on Lake Michigan; 
yhich was referred to the Committee on Gom- 
merce. 

Mr. HALE. I ask leave to present the peti- || 
tion of F. B. Sanborn, of Concord, Massachu- 
setis, remonstrating against the action of the Sen- || 
ate in ordering his arrest, and praying the Senate 
to rescind that order as having been improperly |} 
and illegally issued. I entirely concur with the | 
prayer of the petition; but as the Senate, notwith- | 
standing all the light that was shed upon the sub- | 
ject, passed the vote by a very large majority, I | 
shall despair of inducing them, at this time, to 
retrace their steps;and I move that the petition be | 
laid on the table. 

| 
| 
| 


The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. BROWN presented o petition of property- | 
holders in the city of Washington, praying the 
enactment of a law to remunerate the owners of | 
property for damages sustained, or which may be 
sustained, in the execution of the act of Congress 
forthe revision of thegradesof avenuesand streets 
in that city; which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. - 

Mr. CRITTENDEN presented the memorial 
of the heirs of General Daniel Morgan, praying | 


| report was ordere 


p aa | 
to be allowed the amount of depreciation on the 


commutation received by their ancestor; which, 
was referred to the Committee on Revolutionary 
Claims. 

Mr. YULEE presented a petition of citizens of 
Valousia county, Florida, praying the establish- 
ment of a mail route from i 
Halifax river, known as Shady. Grove, tọ em- 
brace Haw Creek and Tomokee, distance fifty 
miles; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office. and Post Roads. 


Mr. KING presented a memorial of citizens of | 


Oswego, New York, praying the construction of 
a harbor of refuge at the mouth of Grand river, on 
Lake Michigan; whieh was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented a petition of citizens 
of New York, praying Congress to pass a law 
to prevent all further traffic in and monopoly of 
the public lands, and that they be laid out in farms 
or lots for the free and exclusive use of actual set- 
tlers; which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Mr. HAMLIN presented the petition of C. B. 
Baker, praying an allowance for subsistence while 
employed in the coast survey on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and adjacent regions; which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CLAY, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 178) to pro- 
vide for the construction of a marine hospital in 
Apalachicola, Florida, reported it without amend- 
ment, and submitted an adverse report. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. No. 181) to provide for 
the construction of a custom-house in Apalachi- 
cola, in the State of Florida, reported it without 
amendment, and submitted an adverse report. 


He also, from the Committee on Commerce, to | 


whom was referred resolutions of the City Council 
of Newport, Rhode Island, in favor of the erec- 
tion of a marine hospital on Rose Island, or some 
other suitable place in the harbor of that city, 
submitted an adverse report. 

He also, from the Committee on Commerce, to 


whom was referred a message of the President of 


the United States, communicating a copy of a 
letter from the chargé d’affaires ad interim of the 
United States in China, and of the regulations for 
consular courts which accompanied it, asked to 


be discharged from its further consideration, as | 


no legislation on the subject was required; which 
was agreed to. : 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, to whom was referred the 
memorial of A. T. Spencer and G. S. Hubbard, 
of Chicago, Illinois, praying compensation for ser- 


vice performed in carrying the mails on their line 


of steamers, between Chicago and the ports on 
Lake Superior, submitted a report, accompanied 
by a bill (S. No. 221) for the relief of A. T. 
Spencer and Gurdon S. Hubbard. The bill was 
read, and 
d to be printed. 

Mr. THOMSON, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the petition of John 
W. Eastman, praying to be allowed a pension on 
account of disease contracted in the naval ser- 
vice, submitted an adverse report, which was 
ordered to be printed. 7 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of Mary Featherston, 
widow of John Featherston, late a boatswain in 
the Navy, praying to be allowed a pension, sub- 
mitted a report, accompanied by a bill (S. No. 
292) for the relief of Mary Featherston, widow 
of John Featherston. The bill was read, and 
passed toa second reading; and the report was 
ordered to be printed. 


: | 
He also, from the same committee, to whom 
i| to furnish the Senate with copies of any correspondence 
i that may be on file in bis Department in relition to ob- 


was referred the petition of Thomas W. Brown- 
ing and others, praying that land may be granted 
to the heirs of those who served in the Indian 
wars, or in that of 1812, asked to be discharged 
from its further consideration, and that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands; which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. LVERSON, from the Committee on Claims, 


-to whom was referred the memorial of J. J. Lints, 


praying compensation for his services as cus- 


todian of the public property connected with the | 


improvements of the harbor at Erie, Pennsylva- 


alousia toa point on | 


passed to a second reading; and the | 


nia, submitted a report accompanied by a bill (S. 
No. 223) for the relief of J. J. Lints.. The bill 
was read, and passed to a second: reading; and 
the report was ordered to be printed. : - 

Mr. NICHOLSON, from the Committee ðn 
Revolutionary Claims, to whom was referred the 
petition of William Nason and others, legal rep- 
resentatives of John Lord, praying to be allowed 
the pay due the said Lord for pay, as a mariner on 
board the Ranger in the revolutionary war, with 
interest thereon, qzbmitted a report accompanied 
by a bill (S. No. 224) for the relief of the heirs- 
at-law of the late Abigail Nason, sister and dev- 
isee of John Lord, deceased. The bill was read, 
and passed to a second reading; and the. report 
was ordered to be printed. © 

Mr. POWELL, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the petition of Annie 
D. Reeves, widow of the late Captain J. S. K. 
Reeves, of the Army, praying a pension, submit- 
ted a report accompanied by a bill (S; No. 225) 
for the relicf of Annie D. Reeves. The bil was 
read, and passed toa second reading; and the report 
was ordered to be printed. i 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was 
referred the papers in support of the claim of Jane 
Perry, widow of Commodore M. C. Perry, to a 
pension, submitted an adyerse report; which was 
ordered to be printed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. CHANDLER asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
920) for the relief.of James Crooks, survivor of 
himself and William Crooks; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 


NOTICE OF A BILL. 


Mr. WILSON gave notice of his intention to 
ask leave to introduce a bill reducing the rates of 
compensation for printing twenty-five per cent. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Hayes, Chief Clerk, announced that the 

ouse had ordered the printing of the following 
documents on the 24th of February, at twelve 
o’clock and thirty minutes: 

Joint resolutions of the Legislature of the State 
of California, asking the segregation of the swamp 
lands in that State; 

Joint resolutions of the Legislature of Califor-, 
nia, asking forthe establishment of a mail route 
between Murphy’s, California, and Genoa, in 
Utah Territory; 

Joint resolutions of the Legislature of Califor- 
nia, asking for the establishment of a mail route 
from Tehama to Ukiah; and i 

Joint resolutions of the Legislature of Califor- 
nia, relative to the establishment of an overland 
mail from the Mississippi river to that State. 


APPROPRIATION BILIS. 


The message further announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which the con- 
currence of the Senate was requested: 

An act (H. R. No. 3) making appropriations 
for the payment of invalid and other pensions of 
the United States for the year ending the 30th 
June, 1861; and 

Anact (H. R. No. 5) making appropriations for 
the support of the Military Academy forthe year 
ending the 30th June, 1361. 

On motion of Mr. HUNTER, the above bills 
were read twice by their titles, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. . 


OBSTRUCTIONS OF STREETS. 


Mr. YULEE submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of the Tnterior he requested 


structions of streets, avenues, and publie reservations in 
the city of Washington. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL'S REPORT. 


On motion of Mr. HALE, that there be printed 
five thousand additional copies of the repart of the 
Postmaster General, showing the amount of post- 
age received in each State and Territory, annually, 
since 1840, 

Ordered, That the motion he referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 
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RETURN OF LETTERS. 


Mr. COLLAMER. [I offey the followingreso- 
lution, and I wish to say a few words in expla- 
nation of it: i 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads be directed to inquire into the expediency of pro- 
viding by law, that any letter. which shal} have remained 
in the post office for. the term of thirty days undelivered, 
shall be returned to the writer thereof who shall have en- 
dorsed his name and, residence thereon. 


Last, spring, in March, I introduced a resolu- 
tion which the Senate adopted inquiring of the 
Postmaster General what was the extent of the 
dgad-letters, and asking him, further, to suggest 
soné nieasure which might tend to diminish that 
number. He has made his report, stating that 
the amount of dead-letters was annually a little 
over two million; but he says he is not prepared 
at present to suggestany remedy. It has appeared 
to me that when we sent our letters without pre- 
payment through the mail, and the Government 
could obtain its pay only by the delivery of the 
letter, we had some security that letters would be 
delivered, There was a pecuniary inducement on 
the part of the Department to have the letters 
delivered with fidelity in order that they might 


obtain their postage; but since the practice has į 


been adopted of having all letters prepaid, the Gov- 
ernment has no longer any pecuniary inducement 
to deliver the letter at all. As they have their 
moncy beforehand, it is a matter wholiy imma- 
terial to them whether a letter is ever delivered 
or not—I mean pecuniarily. We have therefore, 
now, no pecuniary security for the delivery of 
letters. 

It appears to me that the Government should 
do, in relation to these matters, as a private mes- 
senger would do. If you entrust to him a pack- 


age, and pay him for its delivery, he will atleast, | 


if he does not deliver it, return it. So it appears 
tome that if letters are entrusted to the Post Office, 
and they are paid for transportation and delivery, 
and prepaid, they should at least, if they cannot 
deliver them, bring them back if anybody wishes 
them. lt may be said, will you have them re- 
turned without the postage being paid for return- 
ing them? Certainly I would. They can justas 
well carry them back to the man who wrote them 
as they can carry them to the dead-letter office. 
It will cost the Government no more to return a 
letter to the writer if he wants it returned, than it 
will to send it to the dead-letter office a quarter 
afterwards. The transportation will be the same. 

1 therefore introduce the resolution with a view 
to the inquiry, whether every letter should not be 
returned after it has lain a reasonable time in the 
office to which it was directed; whether, when it 
shall have lain there for thirty days, or any rea- 
sonable time that the committee shall propose, it 
ought not, instead of being sent to the dead-letter 


office, to be returned directly to the writer, if he | 


will put his name and residence on it. It will cost 
the Government nothing; it will save a large part 
of the dead-letters, and will occasion, as I think, 
a higher degree of confidence in the use of the 
mail, if a man may have the letter again if it does 
not ultimately reach its destination. I therefore 
introduce this resolution, and I ask for its present 
consideration, 

The resolution was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to 


PROPERTY IN TERRITORIES. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
resolutions submitted by Mr. Browy on the [8th 
of January, affirming the duty of Congress to 
protect the enjoyment of all descriptions of prop- 
erty in the Territories. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Mr. President, it has becn ob- 


jected. by several Senators, who have replied to | 


some portions of the speech which I made in this 
Hall on the 20th of January, that I had no right 
to call in question the acts of sovereign States of 
this Union, ‘Phe gentlemen who took that posi- 
tion supported it neither by principle, authority, 
nor argument. I hold here, as the representative 
of a sovereign State, that it is peculiarly the ap- 
propriate place for me to arraign infidelity to the 


compact upon the part of any of the States. This, | 


I believe, is one of the places in which redress 
ought to be rendered. Itis the duty of this Gov- 
ernment, when these complaints are made, if they 
be well founded, to exercise all of its powers to 
see that these confederates do comply with their 


| 


i 


compacts. If its powers are inadequate, we must 
resort to such other means as may lead to the 
redress of these grievances. 
here, we must look for penal redress to such means 


as may be taken by the aggricved parties for their || 


own redress; but the mode which I have taken is 
the regular, constitutional, and proper and peace- 
ful mode. f . 

I have notarraigned any State in this Union for 
her policy with reference to her domestic or inter- 
nal affairs. I have not imitated some of the men 
who have made this objection, who stand steadily 
here and at home, day after day, and year after 
year, denouncing the domestic institutions of their 
confederates. I have arraigned them solely for 
their infidelity to the compact and to their under- 
takings to the Constitution of my country, which 
they are under the highest obligations to maintain, 
to which they are bound by their oaths, to which 
they are bound by good faith. Q 

I charged that certain States of this Union which 
T enumerated, had been faithless to that compact. 
I charged that they had rendered the Constitution 
null and void within their limits; some of them by 
their judicial determinations, others by legislation 
intended for that purpose; that while the Consti- 
tution says that this Constitution, and the laws 
made in pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme 
Jaw of the land, they have made it of none effect. 
Sir, E have been surprised at the course of re- 
ply. While I believe three gentlemen, or possibly 
four, have made some sort of answer, not one 
of them, except the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. 
Grimes,] denied the fact of his State having at- 
tempted to nullify the fugitive slave law; and he 
was in error, as I shall show on a fitting occasion. 
They admit the fact; they admit that the Consti- 


tution of their country, as expounded by the Ie- | 


gislative, judicial, and executive departments of 
this Government, is not complied with in their 
limits. The excuse which is given for it is, that 
a law for the enforcement of a certain provision of 
the Constitution is not constitutional. Well, sir, 
this brings us to the fundamental principles of 
society. There must be an arbiter somewhere. 
There must be somebody to determine this great 
and grave question. Between independent sov- 
ereigns, not connected by compact, not connected 
by constitution, standing in the plenitude of their 
own sovercignty, nothing but the cannon’s mouth 
is the finalarbiter. Is thatour condition? If that 
be our condition, let us know it. We are prepared 
for that remedy at any time, if we have no other. 
Is it true that, under the Federal Government, 
there is no means for enforcing the compact, no 
means of compelling our confederates to perform 
their duty, as declared by all the departments of 
this Government, and according to the Constitu- 
tion, except by force? If so, proclaim it; let the 
Republican party proclaim it. If that be the con- 
dition of this Government, it is time, after sev- 
enty years, that the honest people of this coun try 
should understand it. Iam attempted to be an- 
swered, by the honorable Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, [Mr Dooxirrte,]on the second point. The 
first point—that his State has nullified the fugitive 
slave law in express terms, by legislation—he 
neither denies, palliates, nor defends. He makes 
a speech to show not even that it has not been 
done by the judiciary of Wisconsin, but to defend 
that judiciary in its action; and in that, as [ shall 
show, he has evaded and not met the issue. Let 
us be plain, sir. On questions of law, and indeed 
on all other questions, it is in vain to argue unless 
men understand óne another as to thé proposi- 
tion. The allegation which I made against these 
States upon that branch of the subject is in these 
words: 


“T charge, first, that this organization has annulled and 
made of none effect a fundamental principle of the Consti- 
tution of the United States in many of the States of this 
Union, and have endeavored, and are endeavoring, to ac- 
complish the same result in all the non-slaveholding States. 

“Secondly, I charge them with openly attempting to đe- 
prive the people of the slaveholding States of their equal 
enjoyment of, and equal rights in, the common territories 
of the United States, as expounded by the Supreme Court, 
and of seeking to get the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment, with the intent to enable them to accomplish this 
result by the overthrow of the Federal judiciary.” 

* * * * * * * * = * 

“ The constitutionality of this law [fugitive slave law of 
1850} has been maintained, as far as f know or believe, by 
every Federal court in the Union, and every State court 
also, except that of Wisconsin. The decision of that court 
has recently been brought before the highest judicial tri- 
bunal of our country. I find in the twenty-first volume 
of Howard?s Supreme Court Reports two cases decided to- 


Tf it cannot be had | 


| 


| the Constitution show what it meant. 


gether, Ableman vs. Booth, and the United States vs. Booth. 
That decision is able, learned, and cloqueut. I cannot read 
all of it that I could wish to read. I commend it to ali 
honest men; I give enough of it to elucidate the point iam 
discussing : 

& < In the case before the supreme court of Wisconsin, 2 
right was claimed. under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, and the decision was against the right 
claimed ; and it refuses obedience to the writ of error, and 
regards its own judgment as final. It has notonly reversed 
and annulled the judginent of the district court of the United 
States, but it has reversed and annulled the provisions @& 
the Constitution itself’—Howard’s Reports, volume 21, 
page 522.7”. 

That was the charge. My authority for that 
charge was an express declaration of the whole 
of the nine judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, or all who were present. Thede- 
cision was unanimous; and I presume they were 
all there. But my accusation against Wisconsin . 
was not merely that she annulled the decision of 
the Supreme Court. He cannot change the issue 
to a question as to the falhibility or infalhbility of 
our Supreme Court, or any other judicial tribunal. 
I charge his State with violating the Constitution 
of the country. The judgment of the Supreme 
Court, the judgment of the local court, the lan- 
guage of the Constitution, all are but evidences, 
witnesses of this act of violation of compact; and 
for that purpose they were quoted. 

If he has succeeded in showing that other States 
may have charged usurpations upon the Supreme 
Court of the United States; that Mr. Jefferson con- 
sidered it dangerous to the powers of this Gov- 
ernment, he still leaves the question of whether or 
not this action of Wisconsin is a violation of her 
plighted faith just where he found it, and he has 
gone to an issue not involved in the one which. I 

resented in the slightest degree; but I shall take 
it up, after showing what the point is, and I shall 
show that they are indefensible, even on the 
grounds assumed. 

What evidence did I bring that ours was the 
true construction of the Constitution of my coun- 
try? In the first place, 1 read from the Constitu- 
tion itself: 

*¢ No person held to service or labor in one State, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence 
of any lawr regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 

These words are plain. There is no security 
for human government when men will distort the 
very plainest language in which their public laws 
are recorded. This provision of the Constitution 
is clear and distinct, beyond cavil and beyond 
question. The debates which took place upon 
A large 
number of these States had slaves. They some- 
times ran away into the States possessing no 
slaves; they were sometimes seduced away; and 
those States had, before the Constitution was 
formed, differed about the mode of delivering them 
up. To deliver up fugitives among all nations had 
been a matter of compact, except with cotermin- 
ous States having slaves; and then mutual interest 
established it as a comity among nations, in an- 
cient and in modern times, that fugitives from ser- 
vice should be delivered up. That is what they 
said they intended in the debates of the Federal 
convention. Some of the States objected that they 
should notbe put on the ground of fugitives from 
justice, because, as they said, when the proposition 
was first made, they ought not to be delivered up 
at the cost of the States; thatif a servant from Vir- 
ginia ran into Pennsylvania, the government of 
Pennsylvania should not be compelled to return 
him at her cost. That was admitted to be rea- 
sonable, and the provision was changed so that 
the Federal Government might deliver him up on 
the claim of the owner, by Jaw, and not put the 
obligation directly on the Bente, as they did in the 
case of fugitives from justice. They provided 
that one should be delivered up by the Governor 
of the State on demand; and the other should be 
delivered up according to the law which should 
be made. Then it was adopted unanimously in 
the Federal Constitution. Not one of our con- 
federates then pretended to hold that either their 
conscience or their policy, or any other consider- 
ation, would prevent them from discharging this 
high obligation. 

Five years afterwards, in 1793, it wascomplained 
that this clause of the Constitution was not carried 
out. Nearly all the provisions of the Constitution 
had to be carried out by law; and when our fathers 
met in 1789, they commenced to carry out the 
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portion in reference to the judiciary, in reference 
to the executive departments, in reference to 
other powers. Allof it could not be accomplished 
at once; the most necessary was attended to first. 
The whole system had to be put in operation; and 
it was an entirely new one. lIn 1793, with Wash- 
ington, the president of the convention, the Father 
of his Country, in the executive chair, the fugi- 
tive slave act of that year was introduced into 
the Senate, and unanimously passed. That was 
cotemporaneous exposition. A large portion of 
the members of Congress, in 1793, were the men 
who made the Constitution, and who may well be 
supposed to understand it. They were faithful, 
able, honest men. All the confederates were 
there; all the New England States were there. No 
man lifted his voice against one provision of the 
act of 1793. When it was derhanded that that 
clause of the Constitution should be carried out 
according to its letter and intent, I say no man in 
the Senate of the United States offered the slight- 
est objection; but they unanimously passed the 
act of 1793. Then, I say, the words of the Con- 
stitution show this duty plainly; the act of 1793, 
passed under these circumstances, stand upon as 
high authority in intellect, in patriotism, in per- 

- sonal knowledge, as it is possible to bring to the 
exposition of any statute whatever. 

The great mistake of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, and a mistake that pervades his party gen- 
erally, seems to be this: that, because of the right 
of independent judgment, there is a right to disre- 
gard the Constitution and laws. Even if I grant, 
as hecontends, that, like a treaty with England, we 
judge and she judges, there isno common arbiter | 

ut thatof public opinion, the judgment of the hon- 
est men throughout the civilized world. At that 
tribunal I arraign these men. This is the evidence 
Lam offering; and even if you have the right to 
judge, can you not be faithless to your obligations, 
faithless to your oaths, by judging wrongfully? 
Whether you do it willfully and corruptly must 
be inferred from the clearness of the proposition, 
and the amount of evidence which sustains it; not 
upon your right of judgment. Between independ- 
ent nations there can be no common tribunal but 
the judgment of the world against the wrong-doer, 
and the sword as the avenger of wrong. 
The act of 1793, after having passed the Senate 
_~ unanimously, passed the House of Representa- 
tives with but a small and inconsiderable opposi- 
tion to it, and it went forward to perform its mis- 
sion, and it came before the tribunals of the 
northern States of the Union. It never came be- 
fore the tribunals. of the southern States, as far 
as I know or believe; because, in all the slavehold- 
ing States, whenever a fugitive from labor was 
found, he was taken up, imprisoned, advertised; 
and, according to the usual formula, whoever 
owned him would come forward, prove property, 
pay charges, and take him home; but it came for 
execution before the tribunals of the non-slave- 
holding States. Someexccuted it well; some, even 
at an early day, attempted to evade it; but gener- 
ally, the act of 1793, which sometimes required 
the interposition of the State magistrates, was 
faithfully and honorably performed. Up to the 
time when it ceased to be in existence as the sole 
law to execute that provision of the Constitu- 
tion, which was until the amended law of 1850 
was passed, it was admitted to be a constitutional 
law by every court, State or Federal, before whom 
the question ever came. As. far as I know, I 
made that statement a monthago. The Senators 
have had abundant time, and not one of them has 
found an authority against my position. I have 
scen and heard of none; neither from high courts 
nor low. courts; neither from magistrates nor peo- 
leanywhere. Laws were passed by Legislatures 
in conflict therewith, probably some accidentally, 
and some with the intent of giving a remedy, and 
probably intending to give a fair remedy; but at 
the same time, laws that were passed which were 
found to be in conflict with it, were declared by 
the State courts, as well as the Federal courts, to 
be null and void. One of the most remarkable 
cases of this kind was in the State of New York 
in 1834. The State of New York passed a law to 
give a trial by jury. It came before the supreme 
court of New York in 1834, when one of the 
present associate justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States was on the bench of New 
New York. Imean Mr. Justice Nelson. Hal- 


lude to the case of Jack, a colored man, vs. Martin, 


| by jury toa white man who is arrested as a fugi- 


to be found in 12 Wendell, 311. 
head notes of the case: 


t Where a slave escapes from one State to another, and 
is pursued by his owner, and taken before a magistrate, 
and the magistrate, in pursuance of the lawof Congress, ex- 
amines into the matter, and grants a certificate that the 
slave owes service or labor to the person claiming him, and 
allows the claimant te remove him tothe State from which 
he fled, the claimant cannot be prevented from removing 
him by a writ de homine replegiando, sued out under the 
authority of a State law. 

‘<The right of legislation on this subject belongs ezelu- 
sively to the national Government; and if such right be 
conceded to have been originally concurrent, after the exer- 
cise of its power by the national Government, all control 
over the subject by the State governments necessarily ceases, 
so as to avoid the effects of adverse and conflicting legisla- 
tion. In cases of collision, State laws yield to the superior 
authority of the laws of the General Government. 

“To entitle the owner of a slave to the benefit of the 
provisions of the Constitution and law of the United States 
in this respect, it is not necessary that he should be a citi- 
zen of the State from which the slave fled ; it is only incum- 
bent upon him to show that, under the laws of the State 
from which the slave escaped, he is entitled to the service 
or labor of the slave. It seems that the owner, or his agent, 
may, in the first instance, without process, arrest a fugitive 
slave. 


I will read the 


The question of trial by jury was the subject 
of elaborate decision. It was then argued that a 
black person might be a freeman and might be 
seized improperly—and the supreme court of the 
State of New York say that is equally true in ref- 
erence to fugitives from justice. You give thèm 
no trial by jury; but 1 believe it has not been the 
practi@e of the Abolitionists in thiscountry to give 
themselves any concern to secure the right of trial 


tive from justice. It is only in regard to a black 
man that their sympathies are aroused. The 
judges of New York, in the case from which 1 
nave just read, go on and review the matter very 
fully, and declare: 

<< The proceedings by which his rights have been invaded 
being under a law of Congress, the remedy for error or in- 
justice belongs peculiarly to that high tribunal. Under their 
ample shield, the apprehension‘of captivity and oppression 
cannot be alarming.” 

This case went up to the court of errors of the 
State of New York, which then consisted, I think, 
of the chancellor and all the Senators of the State, 
and the judgment was affirmed by every. single 
Senator and every member of the court.—14 Wen- 
dell, 507. 

Judge Nelson, in this case, reviewed the adjudi- 
cations in Massachusetts, in Pennsylvania, and 
other States, showing the constitutionality of the 
law; and thatall attempts, by habeas corpus, or trial 
by jury, or in any other mode, to interfere with it, 
were illegal. It washeld that the master hada right 
to seize his fugitive slave in a summary manner, 
and to carry him back to the place where he was 
claimed, and there to leave him under the laws of 
the State and the nation; and the judgment in this 
case was affirmed by all the Senators of the State 
of New York, in 1834, who constituted the court 
of errors, though all of them did not support the 
reasoning. If the Senator from Wisconsin suc- 
ceeds in proving that the Supreme Court of the 
United States is not reliable, what will he say to 
the courts of New York? What will he say to 
those thirty Senators who were the court of errors, 
and combined the legal learning and patriotism, I 
dare say, and intelligence, of that great State, be- 
fore the rise of this Republican party who have 
brought this mischief into the Republic? 

Mr. Justice Story wrote a commentary on the 
Constitution which, I believe, is very much ap- 
proved and lauded, even now probably, in Mas- 
sachusetts, except where it’concerns slaves. They 
recognize. no authority on this question; but on 
ali else, I believe, he is held by them to have 
been a very eminent jurist and an upright judge. 
That is the reputation he left behind him, proba- 
bly with as few to cavil about it as in the case of 
any man who has served so long in so respons- 
ible a station. In his Commentaries.on the Con- 
stitution, while he was calmly giving his own judg- 
ment in. the light of. reason and principle on the 
fundamental law of his country, he being one of | 
its ultimate expounders—while he held that high 
trust, giving to his own generation and all succeed- 
ing ages his judgment, he declares: 

And in the cases of fugitive slaves, there would seem 
to be the same necessity of requiring only prime facie proofs 
of ownership, without putting the party to a formal asser- 
tion of his rights by a suit at common law. 

+ Congress appears to have acted upon this opinion; and, j 
accordingly, in the statute upon this subject, have author- i 
ized summary proceedings before.a magistrate, upon which ! 


l 
{ 
| 


he may grant a warrant for removal.””—2 Story’s. Com- 
mentaries, section 1812. A ; 

In the case of Prigge vs. the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, he held that it could be done by 
summary process; he held that it could be done 
by the owner withoutany process; that the owner 
had a right to go to Pennsylvania and seize his 
slave in his own right, and carry him 'to his home. 
Mr. Sergeant, who was also a very eminent¢om- 
mentator on the Constitution, says the same thing: 

“From the whole scope and tenor of the Constitution 
and act of Congress, it appears that the fugitive is to be 
delivered up on a summary proceeding, without the delay 
of a forma! trial in a court of common law., -Jf a certifi- 
cate be given by a State judge, agreeably to the act of Con- 
gress, after a hearing, such certificate is a legal warrant to 
remove the same, and no writ of homine replegiando after- 
wards Lies, on the part of the slave, in a court of the State 
where such certificate is given, to try. his right to freedom. 
Such writ isa violation of the Constitution.”’—Sergeant’s 
Commentaries on Constitutional Law, page 398, 

That is not the authority of a slave State; it is 
not an aggression of the slave power; it is a sol- 
emn adjudication of men eminent for their virtue 
and their learning, that these laws which those 
States have passed arè in violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. They said’ so ju- 
dicially; they said so in their commentaries. I 
take them as leading witnesses against you for 
the proposition that you are faithless to your ob- 
ligations. That ismy charge, and this is the evi- 
dence. Mr. Sergeant continues: 

“ Where, therefore, a judge of a State court, after a hear- 
ing on habeas corpus, gave a certificate agreeably to the act 
of Congress, and the slave sued out of the supreme courta 
homine replegiando against the keeper of the prison where 
he remained, the court quashed the writ.”— Wright, alias 
Hall, vs. Deacon, 5 Serg., 4 Rawle, 62. See alsoin the mat» 
ter of Martin, 2 Paine C. C. R., 348. 

No case has ever been found agaifist this doc- 
trine until you come to this case in Wisconsin. 
Mr. Hurd, in his work on Habeas Corpus, page 
838, says: 

“ The validity of the act of Congress, 1793, has been af- 
firrfted in the several State courts where it has been brought 
in question, and State laws conflicting therewith declared 
unconstitutional.”— Wright vs. Deacon, 5 Serg. Y Rawle, 62; 
Glen vs. Hodges, 9 Johns. R., 67; Jack vs. Martin, 12 
Wend. R., 311; S. C.12 Wend. R., 507, and Com. vs. Grif- 
fin, 2 Pick. R., 11. “m ` 

I have brought before you, then, the evidence 
of your infidelity to your compact. That is the 
charge. It is not whether the United States Su- 
preme Court be or be not a faithful@exponent of 
the Constitution. ‘It is whether you have an- 
nulled the Constitution of your country; whether 
you are faithless to courts. Set aside any one 
of the witnesses; there stands the rest against 
you. Set aside the court of New York, and where 
stand Washington and your fathers who passed 
the law, who made the Constitution? Set aside 
the court of Pennsylvania, and where are these 
commentators throughout all the States, up to the 
time when, in 1848, we allowed Wisconsin to be 
the twenty-ninth member of this Confederacy? 
She overrides all principle, all authority, all lan- 
guage, which had-been held from the foundation 
of the Government up to that opinion of hers. 
Sir, it is not modest, if it is law. e 

As to the present act of 1850, the principle of 
it, which I will show that Wisconsin declared un- 
constitutional, applies equally to the act of 1793. 
The act of 1793 allowed the slave to be taken by 
summary process. Theactof 1793 required no con- 
fronting of witnesses, The actof 1793 allowed tes- 
timony to be taken by affidavit. In these points, 
upon Which these States have willfully violated 
the Constitution of my country, the act of 1793 
isasobnoxious asthe act of 1850. Theaiding and 
abetting the rescue or escape of a slave was also 
punished under. that act. ‘There is only a varia- 
tion in the mode of punishment, but not in the 
punishmentitself. The question came up under the 
act of 1850, and was decided in ex parte Robinson, 
in 6 McLcan’s Reports, and several other cases. 
The question came up in Massachusetts in Simms’s 
case, 7 Cushing, 285; in New York, in 16 Bar- 
bour, 268. Wherever this act has come before 
any tribunal, even in Massachusetts, whose pop- 
ulation have exhibited a stronger hostility to this 
act than any other, and whose Legislature has ex- 
hausted its ingenuity in evading the provision, 
the Constitution of the country has been main- 
tamet, except in Wisconsin, : 

I read these authorities to show, not that this 
is the law, but to show the corrupt intent of 
those who violate it; to show that, to decide 
against such a cloud of testimony, such a cloud 
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of witnesses, commencing from the beginning 
and coming down to now, warrants the charge of 
corruption, A judge may havea right to decide 
a cause; yet if he decide it against the established 
doctrine of all the tribunals of his country; against 
the. letter of the act; against justice; against the 
adjudications of all who have preceded him, who 
wants any more evidence for his trial to convict 
him of being corrupt in his judgment, unless he es- 
capes on the ground that he is imbecile? In Hurd’s 
work on Habeas Corpus, which is before me, nearly 
all the decisions of the courts are collected, and I 
find that the principle on which I stand is correct. 
It has stood uncontradicted here now for thirty 
days, by any of these gentlemen who have at- 
tempted to answer me. They have not been able 
to point to a case where the validity of the act of 
1793 has not been maintained, whenever it came 
before the judicial tribunals of the country, the 
State courts as well as the Federal courts. 


interfere with the Jaws. There was no political 
sympathy ,which, itis sometimes averred, controls 
honorable men in the discharge of political duties. 
They were naked questions of law. They went 
before the various tribunals, different courts; and 


all, all from 1793 up to the time this judgment was | 


given by this court in Wisconsin, furnish an 
amount of authority that no man can escape from. 
Therefore, I repeat, on the authority of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and the other 
testimony here submitted, that the supreme court 
of Wisconsin has annulled the Constitution of my 
country. 
The charge was not lightly made. It was deeply 
considered.gWe have complained of these aggres- 
sions for many years. We have brought them in 
various forms before our confederates. 
brought them here. We have sent them before 
the world by our State Legislatures. My own 
State sent them forth in the solemn form of a State 
convention. We have exhausted all the means 
of bringing them before the wrong-doers, of bring- 
ing them before the tribunals of our country. 
Whatever happens, then, we are guiltless. Itis 
in vain to sing peans to the Union while violating 
the Constitution. The real traitors to the Union 
are those who violate the Constitution. There is 
the law, the Constitution, the act of 1793. There 
is the testimony—the judgment of the fathers, the 
judgment of wed] 
egislative, the judgment of the executive depart- 
ment, and the practice of the entire country for 
seventy years. With that, I leave this branch of 
the question. f 
Now, what says the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin? Thatlam not the proper person to make 
this charge against his State, because Georgia 
has not considered the Supreme Court of the 
United States to be infallible. This is not the 
issue. The Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. 
Haxez,] for the second time, as I remarked the 
other day, repeated a declaration of my own, that 


I did not consider that court a safe depository | 
p Sir, it was the judgment of | 
my youth; itis the judgment of my mature man- i 
udg- | 


of political power. 
hood; every day has confirmed it; itis my j 

ment to-day. have not sought, as you hete; 
and as I will show you have and your States 
have, to change my opinions whenever it suited 
my convenience to accomplish a pårticular object. 
But, sir, I state to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that he can find no principle in any judicial, legis- 
lative, or any other act of the State of Georgia, by 


tion, that gives the slightest foundation to his 
attempt to put his own State by the side of mine 
in fidelity to the Constitution. 

The first case he refers to is Chisholm’s exec- 
utors vs. the State of Georgia, in 1792. A citizen 
of South Carolina sued the State of Georgia for 
a debt which it was said we incurred in the Rev- 
olution for munitions of war. The State of Geor- 
gia came here through her counsel, and. protested 
against the jurisdiction, Mr. Jay was then the 
chief justice—a man who wasamenable, more than 
any other man, to all the censure which has been 
cast on that court. We averred that we were a 
sovereign, and did not intend to becalled into that 
court. New York was sucd in the same way. 


Virginia was sued. We refused to appear. The | 


Supreme Court gave a judgment by default, and 


the case stood. Mr. Strong, of Massachusetts, | 


feeling then, as a freeman, a common interest for 


Then | 
sympathy for thecolored race was not permitted to | 


We have | 


udiciary, the judgment of the | 


} rec it deed had been committed, nor was there a ques- | 
her people, in any shape or form of legitimate ac- | 


| You have no right to bring us inte court.” We 


| a large portion of it, and all immediately contig- | 


| declared they had no jurisdiction, and our courts 
j declared they had none. The State annexed it 


| Violated the judgment of the Supreme Court of | 


the Constitution of his country, introduced the 
eleventh amendment to the Constitution. It was 
not to limit the power of the judiciary, but it said 
that the judicial power shall not be construed to 
extend to suchcases. It was merely explanatory 
of the Constitution. It was merely to put atrest 
forever a judicial determination. All of our con- 
federates, every State in this Union, came up and 
vindicated the State of Georgia. It was not the 
action of the States of the Southalone. Mr. Strong 
moved it in the Senate, and it got every vote but 
two—Mr. Gallatin, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
Rutherford, of New Jersey—and there were 
twenty-five Senators present. It went to the 
House of Representatives, and eighty-one voted 
for it, to nine against it. 

Did we violate the Constitution? We said: 


| 
|! 
| 
| 
| 


got the support and approbation and defense of 
every onc of our confederates. The amendment 
went then to the State Legislatures, three fourths 
ofthem being necessary. Every one of them who 
acted said we were but defending acommon right. 
They passed the amendment to the Constitution; 
swept the case from the judiciary; and no judg- 
mentupon it waseversent tothe State. He quotes’ 
that as an authority to vindicate Wisconsin. Is 
that evidence that we violated the Constitution? 
Isit not evidence that we vindicated it? Is not the 
evidence overwhelming, complete, unanswerable? 
Ought not men to be ashamed to quote sucha pre- 
cedent as that for such an enormity as this? i 
The next case to which the Senator appealed to 
justify himself by the action of Georgia, was the 
cases of Tassells, and of Worcester and Butler. I 
have that whole record before me. The discovery 
of gold, in 1830, in a region of the State of Georgia 
then occupied by the Cherokee Indians, brought 
a large influx of gold-seekers there. The State 
laws did not then extend over that territory. Men į 
went from our own State, and from sister States, | 
and from foreign countries, allured by the accursed 
thirst of gold; they committed murder, and all 
other crimes. We had to keep a large body of 
men there to preserve the peace at our own ex- | 
pense. We carried the offenders to the district 
court of the United States, and they said: “ We 
have no jurisdiction; Congress have not given us 
authority to punish them.”? We brought them 
before our own tribunals, and they said: “ We 
cannot punish them; men may commit murder, or | 
theft, or any crime they please; butthey cannot be | 
convicted.” This gold region was withina stone’s | 
castof the line between the Indians and the whites, |: 


uous. The State courts said they had no jurisdic- | 
tion, because we had not extended our laws there, | 
and, by our constitution, we could try no man, : 
except in the county where the offense was com- 
mitted. Then, to administer the laws, we ex- 
tended our jurisdiction to the extent of onr State 
limits. In that we did not imitate Massachusetts, 
who claimed the title from God, and by virtue of 
sainthood confiscated all the Indian lands within | 
their limits. We did not even imitate New York, | 
who not only put the Indian country within that i 

{ 


State under her own laws, but subjected the In- 
dians themselves to them; but we did not, unless 
they committed a crime against a white person. |! 
Th i i = sree | 
This man Tassels killed a stranger in our limits, | 
a traveler, I think a citizen of Kentucky, who had || 
been there on lawful business, and was on his | 
way home.’ It was not questioned that this foul 


tion as to the perpetrator; but, as I before re- | 
marked, the district court of the United States | 


to one of her counties; after we brought it within 
our jurisdiction the crime was committed. Per- 
sons there were inciting the Indians to set up an 
independent sovereignty within the limits of the 
State of Georgia. We knew that the innocent ! 
blood of the stranger was crying for vengeance on | 
our ground, and within our jurisdiction, and we | 
responded to the call. We tried him and we ex- | 

i 

| 

| 


ecuted him, and we heard nothing from the courts 
of the United States. The Senator says Georgia 
the United States; that it interposed. He states | 
that we took life againstit. He has made a state- || 
ment which he cannot sustain; it has not the least | 
foundation as a matter of fact. f 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. In reference to the case il 


of Tassells, I stated precisely what was stated in 
the opinion of Judge Benning of the supreme court 
of Georgia. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Ithoughtyou went further. I 
have no doubt it is there accurately stated. There 
was a writ of error subsequently sent to the Gov- 
ernor by mail after the execution, Iam merely 
stating the facts. I do not pretend to dispute but 
what, if that case had ever been made, we would 
have maintained. our rights and liberties. Iam 
stating what was done; I am stating the truth of 
judicial records, from which the honorable Sena- 
tor departed. He was executed without a man- 
date or precept of any sort from the Supreme 
Court or any other court to stop it. : 

Subsequently, a couple of missionaries from 
New England went there. When we organized 
the Indian country, we declared that nobody but 
an agent of the United States should reside among 
these Indians, not even of our own people, unless 
he would take an oath to support our laws. These 
missionaries said they would not do it. A great 
cry was got up. It was mixed up with politics. 
The Opposition attempted, at that day to make 
something of it. We tried these men, and, as I 
stated before, we told them, “Take this oath; we . 
will put you on the same ground with our own 
citizens, and all other people from everywhere, 
or quit the country.” They would not do either. 
We said: “ We will put you in the penitentiary.”’ 
Wewent to the courts, tried them for it, and con- 
victed them. We said: ‘‘ Now quit the State, or 
take the penalty if you do not go.” They said 
they wouldnot. At the doors of the penitentiary 
they were told, **Do not disturb our peace; go to 
your owncountry.’’ Theirconsciences would not 
allow them, and we put them among felons; we 
numbered them among the transgressors. 

They did go to the Supreme Court of the United 
States for a writ of error. They were not ob- 
structed, in the first place, by any court or by any 
body in obtaining it. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, in my judgment wrongfully, de- 
cided that the Cherokee Îndians were an inde- 
pendent nation, and that, therefore, we had not a 
right to enforce our own laws in our own limits. 
There it stood. They got the records; they got 
the case; they tried it, and overruled us. We paid 
no attention to it whatever. After the case had 
been tried, and they decided it, they fever moved 
to carry the precept of the Supreme Court to Geor- 
gia; but they came to the Governor of the State 
with their petition, as I showed the other day. A 
large number of persons in the United States pe- 
titioned for their release—Dr. Nott, of Union Col- 
lege, among them, and a great many preachers, 
and excellent and worthy people, who looked after 
our affairs about that time, all through New Eng- 
land; and Silas Wright, and Mr. Dix, and other 
eminent politicians of that time, who took an in- 
terest also in our affairs, and a very friendly one. 
No motion was made here. Worcester and Butler 
both gave notice to the attorney general of Geor- 
gia that they had abandoned their case, and or- 
dered their own counsel not to move. There was 
no mandamus, no command to our judiciary what- 


i ever; but the plaintiffs to the writ of error, Wor- 
; cesterand Butler, as it appearsin Niles’s Register, 


wrote to the attorney general of our State, as fol- 
lows: 


PENITENTIARY, MILLEDGEVILLE, January 8, 1833. 
Sir: In reference to a notice given to you on the 29th 
November last, by our counsel, in our behalf, of our inten- 
tion to move the Supreme Court of the United States, on the 
2d day of February next, for further process in the case 
between ourselves, individually, as plaintiffs in error, and 
the State of Georgia, as defendant in error, we have now 
to inform you, that we have forwarded instruction to our 
counsel to forbear the intended motion, and to prosecute 
the case no further. We are yonrs, respectfully, 
S. A. WORCESTER, 
ELIZUR BUTLER. 
Cuantes J. Jennings, Esq., Attorney General of the State 
of Georgia. 


It was their duty to take the process of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and carry it to 
the supreme courtof Georgia, as was donein Wis- 
consin. They abandoned it. They did not call 
on us to act, and here was a petition signed by 
Eliphalet Nott, R. Hyde Walworth, Simeon De- 
witt, B. F. Butler, David Sutherland, Ab. Van 


| Vechten, William B. Sprague, William Lockhead, 


W. L. Marcy, Greene C. Bronson, B. T. Welch, 
S. Van Rensselaer, John Savage, John Ludlow, 
J. W. Campbell, Isaac Ferris, H. Bleecker, peti- 
tioning the Governor of Georgia, in view of the 
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the people of the United States had maintained us. 
The petitioners say: z 

“Permit us, then, to state that; under all existing cir- 
cumstances, we deem it a matter of great moment that the 
prisoners reterred to should be set at liberty without delay, 
which, as we suppose, can only be done by discharging 
them under a pardon emanating from the State authority — 
and such a pardon we earnestly recoinmend. 

“The result of the recent election must render it ap- 
parent that the removal of the Cherokees is deemed expe- 
dient by the nation; and, under this impresston, the un- 
dersigned are of opinion that very many persons who have 
hitherto counteracted their removal, will now deem it their 
duty to colperate in bringing it about; and they have rea- 
son to believe and confidently hope that an influence will 
be applied to reconcile the tribe to such a result, by those 
very persons who have hitherto labored to prevent it.?? 

They had been resisting our policy to remove 
them and take them west of the Mississippi. 
General Jackson was with us. This excellent 
gentleman, Dr. Nott, and others, said, as you havé 
triumphed and the parties have acknowledged 
your jurisdiction, we appeal to the magnanim- 
ity of Georgia, and ask for their pardon. We 
had tendered it three times, and although they 
were imprisoned, the moment they said we will 
leave your jurisdiction, or take the oath, we said 
go. What part of the Constitution did we vio- 
late? The case was brought here. No mandate 
was sent back. If you ask us whether we would 
have submitted if it had been done, I will say this: 
(i was a very young man and I gave my first vote 
for President in 1832, and for General Jackson, 
at that time, though I did not stay long with him; 
I bolted on the proclamation, because I claim to 
have been a State-rights man of the straitest sect:) 
we would have maintained our rights and liberties 
as a State in any event. ; 

But the question is, what was done? Judge 
Benning has given a correct statement. The Leg- 
islature passed a resolution generally instructing 
our tribunals to do their duty, and declaring that 
the Supreme Court of the United States had no ju- 
risdiction; declaring, further, that when the time 
came they would, in a proper manner, vindicate 
the jurisdiction of Georgia. That was right, bc- 
cause it is the fundamental principle of the school 
to which I belong, and it is held by Georgia, that 
neither the Supreme Court of the United States 
nor the State courts, nor any other tribunal upon 
carth, except the sovereign people of the States, are 
the final judges of the infraction of the compact, 
and the modeand measure of redress; and Georgia 
avowed herself as ready to stand upon that final 
arbitrament whenever it became necessary, and I 
belicve she would have done it. But the question 
was waived by thecriminals. The necessity did 
not arise, and therefore it can be pleaded in no 
shape to sustain the judgment or the action of the 
State of Wisconsin. 

These are the only two writs of error (in the 
cases of Worcester and Butler), according to my 
reading, and I think I am well acquainted with the 
history of Georgia, that ever did go out from the 
Supreme Court of the United States to that State. 
The first case, of Chisholm’s executors, was not 
a case of a writ of error; for if, after the Constitu- 
tion, they had jurisdiction at all, it was original 
jurisdiction, Therefore there is not the slightest 
foundation for one word on that subject from the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 


I have before me the pardon of Ggvernor Lump- | 


kin, who very carefully recited all these facts. He 

is a very able and distinguished gentleman, now 

alive, who has manfully maintained his own prin- 

ciples and the true principles of the Constitution, 

through along and useful life. He goes on in his 
ardon to recite: 

« And whereas sound policy has, since the confinement 
of said persons, induced the constituted authorities of this 
State to provide by law for the legal settlement of the un- 
occupied part of said territory, by free white population; 
and having provided for the organization of said territory 
into counties of suitable form and size, for the convenient 
and regular adininistration of public justice, and the due 
execution of the laws ofthe State; and the Legislature being 
assured, at their late session, that under existing arrange- 
ments, which were duly going into execution, the country 


would shortly contain a sufficient number of well-qualified | 


inhabitants to carry fully into effect these several objects, 
did. therefore, repeal the law under which the said Samuel 
A. Worcester and Elizur Butler were convicted and sen- 
tenced as aforesaid: And whereas the said Samuel A. Wor- 
cester and Elizur Butler haye made known to me, and 
they have instructed their counsel, William Wirt and John 
Sergeant, Esquires, to prosecute the case which they bad 
thought fit to institute before the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted, States, against the State of Georgia, no further; but 
have concluded ‘ to leave the question of their continuance it 
confinement to the magnanimity of the State.’ ” 


| 
| 
| 


|| givens : 


‘rescued the Constitution from invasion by one of 
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fact that we had maintained our jurisdiction, that ] 


For these among other reasons the pardon was 

That is our history. There is nota page of it 
of which Iam prouder. The State of Georgia 
vindicated her rights. . She sustained not only 
her policy, a sound policy, a just policy, but she 


the great departments of the Government. She 
did it by the firm maintenance of her own policy, 
and her adversaries retreated from their errors and 
left no necessity on her to elect what should be 
the proper remedy or modg of redress. The State 
was never driven to that point. She never refused 
to obey'a mandate of the Supreme Court of the 


I come now to the twenty-fifth section of the 
judiciary act of 1789. That section of the act au- 
thorized the Supreme Court of the United States, 
under particular circumstances, therein named, 
when the Constitution, the laws, or the treatics 
of the United States were involved, and the suit 
was conducted in the highest tribunal of a State, 
and they decided against the right or privilege 
claimed under the Constitution, treaties, or laws 
of the United States, to issue a writ of error and 
bring up the record of the State courts, The 
State of Virginia held, in the case which the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin recited, that this was an un- 
constitutional enactment; but mark his case. Is 
the case of Wisconsin a question arising under 
the twenty-fifth section of the judiciary act? No, 
sir, Virginia never claimed in that case, nobody 
ever claimed until Wisconsin, that a State court, 
high or low, could seize a case in the Federal 
court and review it. hatisthe Wisconsin case. 
Virginia denied that the Federal court could seize 
their records and remove them, because, they said, 
there was concurrent jurisdiction: it was alleged 
that the supreme courts of the States are as much 
bound by the Constitution as the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and, therefore, when jurisdic- 
tion once attaches, it was claimed that the court 
to which jurisdiction first attaches.shall hold it. 
The very case the Senator read was against him, 
for that was the principle ofit—clearly and nakedly 
and precisely against him. The courts of Virginia 
denicd the right of the United States court to de- 
mand their records and review them, because they, 
said, being concurrent, they had jurisdiction; that 
in concurrent jurisdictions one was not obliged to 
yield to the other. They admitted that the Fed- 
eral court was concurrent, Nobody but the Wis- 
consin court ever claimed the right to review and 
annul a judgment of a Federal court. — 

“The judicial power shali extend to all cases in law or 
equity arising under this Constitution, the laws of the United 
States, or treaties made or which shall be made under their 
authority.” | 

That, the Constitution says. Virginia did not 
deny, Judge Roane did not deny; that the Federal 
courts had jurisdiction over all questions arising 
under the Constitution and laws of the United 
States; but they said that the State courts had ju- 
risdiction, too, and that when the jurisdiction at- 
tached to the State courts, they were not inferior, 
but concurrent and equally independent. These 
men make sad work over sound principles of 
State rights, and seem hardly able to understand | 
them when they get hold of them, so that they 
bring them into contempt by the absurdity of their 
displays. : i 

The question came up in Congress in 1830, on | 
a proposition to repeal the twenty-fifth section of 
the judiciary act, everybody admitting, nobody 
denying, that the United States courts had con- 
current jurisdiction in these cases; but the Federal 
Supreme Court holding that, notwithstanding the 
jurisdiction was concurrent, she was supreme 
over the State courts in the cases falling under 
the twenty-fifth section. In the Congress of the 
United States in 1831 there was a very able debate 
upon the question. I have it before me. This 
was just before the nullification times; and Mr. 
Doddridge, of Virginia, said he regarded it as a 
question ‘of as much importance as if it were a | 
proposition to repeal the Union of these States, 
and for that reason he could not, with his consent, 
suffer it to take the course of an ordinary bill.” 
He objected to its second reading, and on the 
question of rejecting the bill on its second reading 


[i 
\ 

the yeas were 138, and the nays 51. Every Rep- |! 
ji 


resentative from Georgia who was present, voted 
to repeal it; she was the only State which was | 


present. Every man from’ the non-slaveholding 
States of the Union voted against the bill, except 
six, Mr.’Cambrcleng, of New York; and two 
members from the State of New Hampshire, then 
belonging very strongly to the old Democracy; 
and there are some very good Democrats there 
yet; and I hope to see them herc, to expound the 
true principles of the old Republican organization. 
By this large vote, Congress affirmed the consti- 
tutionality of the twenty-fifth section of the judi- 
ciary act, forty years after its enactment, by the 
unanimous judgment of every Representative of 
the free States but six. Were they sound? Where 
were your Republicans then? Where were your 
State rights then? : 

Ah! but there is other evidence. ‘Three years 
afterwards, a great question arose. The twenty- 
fifth section of the judiciary act provided that 
the clerk of the State court should deliver the 
record; but it did not provide for a case where he 
would not deliver it; and there was the trouble. 
The Federal courts could not get jurisdiction of 
it in 1833, when they wanted to reach the ordi- 
nance of South Carolina. Then not only the 
validity, but the enlargement of the twenty-fifth 
section of the judiciary act of 1789 came before 
the Congress of the United States. General Jack- 
son, whom the Senator almost claims to have 
been one of his fathers, was President, and he 
seht a special message to Congress, demanding 
the enlargement of the twenty-fifth section of the 
| judiciary act. General Jackson reported to Con- 
gress that the South Carolina judges, holding this 
section to be unconstitutional, would not give a. 
record, and, therefore, she would defeat the tariff 
laws. The Congress of the United States, unani- 
mously in this body, except John Tyler, so far as 
those who were here were concerned—some of 
them, believe, walking out—not only affirmed its 
validity, but extended it; and it is under this very 
clause that you have reached Wisconsin. She,too, 
refused, in'one of these cases, to give a transcript; 
and it was under this very section of the act of 1833, 
commonly known as the force bill, that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States was able to reach 
these recusant judges of the State of Wisconsin. 
It seems that it came back, to plague the inventors. . 
It was an excellent bill when it was to put down 
South Carolina nullification; it is gall and worm- 
wood when it comes to make you do your duty to 
the Constitution. They have dosed.the doctors; 
we commend the ingredients of the poisoned chal- 
ice to your own lips. All were for it then. There 
was not one man in either body, from the non- 
slaveholding States, who did not vote for it, who 
voted atall. Gentlemen, for very shame, give us 
some excuse why you made so great an error, 
not only in 1789, when it was passed on very great 
consideration by a large majority, but in 1831, 
when, as I have told you, the whole North, but 
six, voted for it; and in 1833, when every man of 
every party from the North sustained it. But, 
sir, neither the act of 1789, nor the evidence af- 
forded by the attempt to repeal it in 1831, nor the 
force bill in 1833, vindicates Wisconsin; nor does 
the case in Virginia, which the Senator cited. 
When the district court of the United States had 
jurisdiction, and its commissioner had, by his 
warrant, arrested a man fora violation of the laws 
of the United States, the State courts of Wiscon- 
sin interfered, disregarded the act of Congress, 
| said it was unconstitutional and void, and dis- 
| charged the offender. The Federal authorities, 
however, went on, and gota true bill againsthim, 
and tried him. He did not goaway; he remained 
| to be tried. He had no occasion to run away, 
when he was inan abolition free State. That. is 
sanctuary; that is a good enough den for any ne- 
gro thief. He staid there; the grand jury found 
a bill against him; he was arrested, tried, con- 
victed, and put in jail. What then? 

Does the question arise here now, whether the 
Supreme Court of the United States is supreme, 
over thatof Wisconsin? Notatall, buthere, when 
the district court of the United States exercised 
jurisdiction, tried a man, and. put him in prison, 
the supreme court of Wisconsin, without prece- 
dent, without case, without authority, issued a 
habeas corpus, took him. out of prison, held that 
the district court of the United States had no juris- 
diction; that the fugitive act of 1850 was uncon- 
| stitutional, null, and void; and discharged the cul- 
prit. The Senator has had thirty days to find a 


unanimous; but one ef her members was not 


| case justifying any such action, and he has not 
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found one: He can find no sanction for it in the 
decisions of Virginia, of Pennsylvania, of Geor- 
gia, or anywhere else. In the cases by which he 
atsempted to sustain himself, there was a claim 
of concurrent jurisdiction on the part of the State 
courts, and that, in whichever tribunal the juris- 
diction first attached, it should remain. Here, 
however, Wisconsin. has leaped over all the bar- 
tiers; she has leaped over all established princi- 
ples, all ‘securities that men have set up to de- 
fend order, liberty, or right. She discharges 
ithe ‘culprit, and then refuses even to execute 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which is' trying, not to review her judg- 
mènt, but to enforce the judgment of a circuit 
court, which they have. express right to super- 
vise. i : 

That is her case. Is it not a naked case? Is 
it not a shameful case? Does it not confirm every 
allegation [have made? The Senator need: not 
meet me by eulogies on the judges of that court, 
living or dead. My observation of the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice has been, that evidence 
of good character 1s never offered until the proof 
of guilt is clear. 

Then, sir, I am justified in what I have stated. 
Not. only do I state that such a case never did 
occur, but the nine judges of the Supreme Court | 
have said the same thing. They say in their de- 
cision that there never was such a case as the 
Wisconsin case: 

“These propositions are new in the jurisprudence of the 
United States, as well as.of the States; and the supremacy 
of the State courts over the courts of the United States, in 
eases arising under the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, is now for the first time asserted and acted upon in 
the supreme court of a State.”°—Howard’s Reports, volume 
21, page 515. : 

This is asserting the supremacy of the State 
courts over the Federal courts. We have hitherto 
debated the supremacy of the Federal courts over 
the State courts, but Wisconsin has asserted the 
supremacy of the State courts over the Federal 
courts. herefore, the cases which the Senator 
cites are not analogous. He must evade the point, 
and endeavor to shift the true issue. He cannot 
stand supported by Virginia nor by the resolutions 
of 1798, in which he said he believed. Those res- 


olutions asserted no such doctrine. They said | 
nothing about it, one way or the other. hen 


those resolutions were sent to the different States, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
New York, and New Jersey, I think, all said | 
the Supreme Court of the United States was the 
final arbiter of all laws of Congress. When they 
wanted alien or sedition laws; when they wanted 
to seize forcigners without a particle of authority 
except executive order; when they claimed the 
right’ to issue lettres de.cachet, as they did under 
the old régime of France, and send a man out of the 
country; when they wanted to put down liberty 
of speech, they said the United States Supreme 
Courtis the arbiter, and that having decided, it was 
right; and they reproached the State of Virginia 
for her manly vindication of the Constitution and 
the rights ofman and the liberty of speech. And 
Mr. Madison expressly, in his report in reply to 
that doctrine, in the Virginia Legislature in 1799, 
says: 

“However true, therefore, it may be, that the judicial 
department is, in all questions submitted to it by the forms | 
of the Constitution, to decide in the last resort, this resort 
must necessarily be deemed the tast in relation to the au- 
thorities of the other departments of the Government; not 
in relation to the rights of the parties to the constitutional 
compact, from which the judicial, as well as the other de- 
partments, hold their delegated trusts. On any other hy- 
pothesis, the delegation of judicial power would annul the 
authority delegating it; and the concurrence of this depart- 
ment with the others in usurped powers, might subvert 
forever, and beyond the possible reach of any rightful rem- 
edy, the very Constitution which all were instituted ta Í 


preserve.”? 

That is the doctrine of the old Republican party , 
and the doctrine of the South, that itis supreme, 
and must be, as to the other departments of this 
Government. Iwill putacase. The Supreme 
Court of the United States have declared, in the 
Died Scott case, that Congress has no right to 
prohibit domestic slavery in the Territories, and 
the Republican party says it has. The Senator 
from New York, in his speech at the last Session, | 
seemed to comprehend the difficulty, and he. SAYS, | 
we will reform the court. He will follow the rule 
of James H. When he was trampling under foot 
the liberties of England, and when the existing || 
court was. too honest to carry out his infamous 
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purposes, and refused to give him a dispensing 

ower, he dismissed them and put his tools on the 

ench. The Senator from New York said he 
would reform it. James H reformed it. James H 
turned them out because they were men who held 
to the laws of England; and he putin his vile tools 
and set aside the law, and exercised the dispens- 
ing power. How was it even in those bad umes, 
with royal power, with all the prejudices in favor 
of king-craft in that great country? In six weeks 
he was a fugitive, flying over the sea; and he and 
his posterity lived forever aliens from the lands 
their ancestors had governed for six centuries; 
and those infamous decisions, got up by a re- 
formed judiciary, by arbitrary power, to strike 
down the liberties of that people, to thisday have 
never been quoted in their judicial tribunals; they 
are not considered decisions; and when you give 
us law from sucha reformed court, let your people 
remember the fate of James II. His Government 
fell; constitutional liberty was maintained; Eng- 
land lived and prospered and grew great. It was 
only the enemies of public liberty who forfeited 
their heads, their estates, and fled to foreign lands. 
Take warning by their fate. , 

! But, in the case I put, suppose the Republican 
party have the executive and the legislative power. 
They pass their prohibition, and the slaveholder | 
carries his slave into a Territory. You attempt | 
to execute this law. He comes to the judicial 
tribunals. They say that act is null and void, no 
law. They said it before. They declared that; || 
but the case is carried to the court, and they de- | 
clare it again: what then? The country is open | 
tous. Pass them fifty times, and they are brutum | 
fulmen, null and void, and no law. We can go | 
to a Territory and securely enjoy our property, 
notwithstanding that law. 

How, then, I say, can this organization carry | 
out their principles, except, as I charge them, with | 
a deliberate attempt to subvert one of the inde- | 
pendent departments of this Government? If this 
court were to decide against the States upon a 
great question, then the States themselves havea 
remedy in their sovereign capacity This Federal 
Government has none. Where are its reserved 
rights? The powers of this Government are dele- 
gated; they are in three departments—legislative, 
‘executive, and judicial, which are separate, dis- 
tinct, and independent; and the Senator from New | 
York was right, when he said, his party must 
reform the judiciary. He meant to overthrow it, | 
to destroy it; and his party are the most stupid | 
organization en earth if they do not intend to do 
it. Your fundamental-principles could not work 
an hour, unless you overturned the judiciary of 
your country. ou must subvert society; you 
must take away this safeguard of public rights, 
this arbiter between you and the Constitution of 
the country. While judicial judgments from hon- 
est men have been respected in all ages, packed į 
courts command no respect. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin says we have 
a new-born zeal for the judiciary. Not at all. 
They read from Mr. Jefferson to show that Mr. | 
Jefferson considered the Federal Supreme Court 
dangerous, because its tendency was to absorb 
the powers of the people and the States for the 
benefit of this Government. But here is a case, | 
where it has decided against this Government on | 
a great question, and in favor of the rights of the | 
people and the States; and this clamor comes from 
the North against the court. Now, it has decided 
against the Federal Government, decided against 
that tendency: deplored by Mr. Jefferson. Here, | 
ithas held the scales even, and said Congress has 
not got this power. Hitherto, you have been its | 
defenders. When it stands for popular rights, you || 
are its revilers; and that is he reason. When |; 
it is Prong, you supportit; when it is right, you 
revile it. You do not act on principle, and have || 
nothing but the expediency of the hour to guide 
you in administering praise or blame. No man 
will regard either. i ; 

There is another point to which I must allude, | 
and very briefly, with reference to the question of | 
habeas corpus. The principle regulating this sub- 
ject has been settled in England, in case after case, 
again and again, by Lord Denman, and by other 
eminent judges, as to whether the writ of habeas 
corpus, atcommon law,could run whena party was 
imprisoned by another court having jurisdiction 
over the person or the subject-matter. A very 
excellent article on the subject is to be found in 


i diction of the State of Penns 
; first attached. 


| from Wisconsin has treated of that case. 


persons who sold goods, 


the twenty-third volume of the Law Magazine, 
page 278. There is case after case in the Court 
of King’s Bench, in the chancery courts of Eng- 
land, in the courts of this country, to show that 
the habeas corpus does not run in that case; and 
this very judiciary act of 1789 is so careful in pre- 
serving the rights of the States, that it prevents its 
application to parties imprisoned undera Statelaw; 
though there should be an indictment for treason 
against them in the Supreme Court, they could not 
be reached. If he is imprisoned for a debt, the 
Supreme Court of the United States have never 
claimed the right to take him out of the control 
of the authority that had jurisdiction over him. 
A late case in W Howard, decided by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, is so apposite 
to this that I must read an extract from it. Itis 
the case of Taylor vs. Carryl, 20 Howard, 591. 
In that case a ship had been seized by the officers 
of Pennsylvania, and had got into the courts of 
Pennsylvania, and also into the district court of 
the United States for Pennsylvania; and the ques- 
tion arose whether the officer of the United States, 
or the State officer, had a right to the ship. There 
were conflicting interests; seamen’s wages and 
various liens for furnishing theship. The Supreme 
Court declared the rule to be such as I have laid it 
down: 

“ This cause has been regarded in this conrt as one of 
importance. It has been argued three different times at the 
bar, and has received the careful consideration of the court. 
The deliberations of the court have resulted in the convic- 
tion that the question presented in the causé is not a new 
question, and is not determinable upon any novel principle; 
but that the question has come before this and other courts 
in other forms, and has received its solution by the applica- 
tion of a comprehensive principle which has recommended 
itself to the courts as just and equal, and as opposing no 
hindrance to an efficient administration of the judicial 
power. 

“In Payne vs. Drew, 4 East., 523, Lord Ellenborough 
said: ‘It appears to me, therefore, not to be contradictory 
to any cases norany principles of Jaw, and to be mainly con- 
ducive to public convenience and to the prevention of frand 
and vexatious delay in these matters, to hold that where 
there are several authorities equally competent to bind the 
goods of a party, when executed by the proper officer, that 
they shall be considered as effectually, and tor all purposes 
bound by the authority whieh first actually attaches upor 
them in pointof cxecution, and under which an execution 


_ shall haye been first executed.’ »? 


* $ * * * * w * 

“The legislation of Congress, in organizing the judicial 
powers of the United States, exhibits much cireumspection 
in avoiding occasions for placing the tribunals of the States 
and of the Union in any collision. Alimited number of 
cases exist in which a party sued in a State court may ob- 
tain the transfer of the cause to a court of the United States, 
by an application to the State court in which it was com- 
menced ; and this court, in a few well-defined cases, by the 
twenty-fifth section of the judiciary act of 1789, may revise 
the judgmentof the tribunal of lastresortofa State. Inall 
other respects, the tribunals of the State and the Union are 
independent of one another. ‘The courts of the United 
Siutes cannot issue ‘an injunction to stay proceedings in 
any court of a State,’ and the judiciary act provides that 
‘ writs of habeas corpus shall in no case extend to prisoners 
in jail, unless where they are in custody under, or by color 
of, authority of the United States, or are committed for trial 
before some court of the same, or are necessary to be brought 


* * 


; into court to testify.’ ‘Thus, as the Jaw now stands,’ says 
| this court, ‘an individual who may be indicted in a circuit 


court for treason against the United States, is beyond the 
power of the Federal courts and judges, if he be in custody 
under the authority of a State. (Er parte Dorr, 3 How. 
S. C. Reports, 103.) And signal instances are reported in 
Verifieation of the above statement.” —Ex parte Robinson, 6 
McLean Reports, 335. 


The Supremg Court cannot reach a party under 
custody in a State court by a habeas corpus; but 
the court in Wisconsin say that their State court 
shall reach a case that has been tried and determ- 
ined in the Federal court. Therefore, they have 
assumed to themselves a power which the Federal 
court expressly denies to itself. This case was 
very elaborately argued, and the judgment of the 
United States Supreme Court sustained the juris- 
ylvania, that having 
Nevertheless, it was a case where 
the Federal court had jurisdiction; but inasmuch 


; as the property was found in the possession of the 
i; judicial courts of Pennsylvania, the United States 


courts had no power to take it away. 

Now, with reference to the principle attempted 
to be deduced from the Georgia reports, I will 
call the attention of the Senate, as the gentleman 
The 
only question there was this: the city council of 
Savannah required a license-tax to be paid by all 
Padelford, Fay & Co., 
merchants, denied their right to lay that tax on 


| goods imported under the laws of the United States, 
ii and sold in the original packages, The supreme 


‘ 


+ 
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court of Georgia refer to the case of Brown vs. 
Maryland, and say: : 


“¢ According, then, to the principles laid down in Brown 
vs. Maryland, this ordinance is nota violation of the clause 
of the Constitution which probibits the States to tax im- 
ports. 


“Is it, according to these principles, a violation of the 
power delegated to Congress, ‘to regulate commerce with 
foreign uatious,and among the States? It is not. Those 
principles apply equally to both clanses of the Constitution. 
if the ‘gross amount of sales’ is not an import, or not im- 
ports, it is not anything which belongs to foreign or inter- 
State commerce, and, therefore, not anything falling under 
the power to regulate such commerce. 

** According, then, to the principles laid down in Brown 
vs. Maryland, this ordinance is not. unconstitutional.”— 
Georgia Reports, volume 14, page 445. oa 

Now mark this. Both the Senator from New 
Hampshire and the Senator from Wisconsin have 
read this case. They take up my time and yours 
to read a decision of the supreme court of Geor- 
gia, when there was nota word in it affccting their 
case in any way: ; 

“ According, then, to the principles taid down in Brown 
vs. Maryland, this ordinance is not unconstitutional. ‘This 
is the opinion of every member of this court. But speak- 
ing for myself, I am not willing to let the decision rest on 
this ground alone. I do not wish to be considered, by im- 
plication, as admitting that I think the decision in Brown 
vs. Maryland to be right, or as admitting that I think the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States is a 
binding precedent for this court, And [ prefer, too, to put 
the decision upon the Constitution itself, as I understand 
the Constitution, rather than upon any decision. I shall, 
therefore, consider the case further.”—Georgia Reports, 
volume 14, page 445. 

The whole court say that according to the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in Brown vs. Maryland, the case was against the 
plaintiff in error, and there the court stopped. 
One of the judges, a very able and distinguished 
man, who does not believe in the constitutionality 
of the twenty-fifth section of the judiciary act, 
goes further, and says: 

‘hese are propositions of some import. I shall, there- 
fore, bold myself excused, if I go somewhat at large into 
the proofs by which I think they are established. I, alone, 
am responsible for them, and for all that may be said in their 
support. What the other members of the court may think 
of them, or of anything I may say in their support, f know 
note’— Georgia Reports, volume 14, page 446. 

Then they quote what he says against the 
twenty-fifth section of the judiciary act, upon me 
as a decision of the supreme court of Georgia! If 
these gentlemen think so, I forgive them. The 
judge says it isnot. He says the court are agreed 
on one point; buthe goes on and gives his opinion, 
and expressly tells you that he is alone responsig 
ble for it,and does not know what the court thinks 
of this long argument which he makes against that 
section; but that is called a decision of the supreme 
courtof Georgia! If thatis the way cases are ex- | 
pounded in Wisconsin, I shall not be surprised at 
any decisions they make. I say, then, that no de- | 
cision was made on the twenty-fifth section of the 
judiciary act by the supreme court of the State 
of Georgia; that it has never been decided to be 
unconstitutional there; and yet they say I, coming 
from Georgia, am the last man to talk of over- 
ruling the Supreme Court. Judge Benning is a 
very able man; but in that case he does not sup- 

ort Wisconsin; on the contrary, he condemns 

er; forhe holds the Supreme Court of the United 
States and of the State to be concurrent jurisdic- 
tions, and that whichever gets the case first shall 
finally determine it; that one cannot overrule the 
other. But Wisconsin holds that even when the 
courts of the United States have got the case and 
decided it, they may seize it. Therefore, there is 
not a line of Judge Benning, judicial or extra- 
judicial, legal or illegal, not a syllable, that would | 
sustain this naked outrage. It has no fellow. 
There is nothing like it upon the earth, or above 
the earth, or below the earth, as faras T know. It 
stands in its naked deformity, without a parallel, 
without a support from any tribunal but them- | 
selves. i 

The Senator from New Hampshire stated that 
I represented the people whom I have the honor | 
to represent, and their associates in that section, | 
as great, prosperous, and happy; and declared 
that the Federal Government, for the last seven 
years, had pe toraa its duty as well as at any | 
other period in the history of the country; and he | 
asked what, then, was my complaint? Sir, may | 
not the negroes of a prosperous man as well as of | 
anunprosperous one be stolen? We charged you, ; 
in violation of the compact, with not delivering ; 
up our, slaves, and protecting those whe steal | 
them; aud I do net suppose it makes any dif- |i 


ference in the offense whether the theft be of that} 


kind of goods and chattels or any other. I know 


the Federal Government is discharging its du- | 
ties, and Iam glad of it; and I hope it will con- | 


tinue to do so; and I would appeal to the honest 
men of New Hampshire and Ohio, and all the free 
States of the Union, to help me to do it against 
those who would trample it under foot. I would 
appeal to the lovers of the Constitution to stand 
up and stand with me by the compact.. I would 
tell them that their honor was involved—to see to 
it; that it was a personal obligation on their State, 
and every inhabitant of this broad land, whether 
North or South. I would call on them to throw 
out of the councils of their country men who do 
these deeds of wrong. 

Again: the charge was not that the Federal Gov- 
ernment was not doing its duty; but that our con- 
federates were not doing theirs. I pointed outa 
power which maintained th@se violators of the 
Constitution. [ pointed out men who, in the Ter- 
ritories, sought to subvert one of the great safe- 
guards of public liberty—the highest judicial tri- 
bunal of the land. I pointed out a third danger— 


the commission of acts of outrage, the invasion of į 


States, the invasion of property, attempts oral 
and in writing, incendiary attempts to disturb our 
peace, to destroy our prosperity ; and I called on the 
country to stop them. Every one of the charges 
was perfectly consistent with the very highest pros- 
perity of the aggressed power, and the most per- 
fect state of prosperity in the States. You may 
commit acts of war against England or France. 
They may be powerful, strong, and rich, yet you 
may violate your compact; you may commit acts 
of war against them as against feeble nations; but 
you are not as apt to do it, because aggressors are 
wrong-doers, and wrong-doers are generally cow- 
ards, and therefore they are much more apt to 
inflict injuries on the weak than on the strong. 
That has been my observation through life, and 
I believe it is good philosophy everywhere. 

The Senator from New Hampshire, I do not 
know how many times, but several, tells us of 
the precedents of the fathers. He is too well ac~ 
quainted with the history of the country not to 
know that he does not present them all, nor all 
that bear on the question. He says that Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Madison signed laws for Wis- 
consin or some of those northwestern States. 
That Senator understands it as well as I do, be- 
cause I once told it to him in a speech in reply to 
him. The ordinance of 1787 was passcd for the 
government of the Northwest Territory before 
this Government was formed. It derived no au- 
thority from the Constitution. It had no author- 
ity from the Confederation, as Mr. Madison said, 
but it derived its authority exclusively from the 
authority of the compact made by the State of Vir- 
ginia. 
Virginia incorporated that act in her deed of ces- 
sion, Mr. Jefferson being one of the commission- 
ers. In 1788, they submitted that ordinance to 
her for her assent to the fifth section, which 
they admitted to be against the contract with Vir- 
ginala, and Virginia gave her assent. They put the 
whole ordinance, every bit of it, over the whole 


Northwest Territory. Virginia gave all the power | 


to Congress which it possessed. There is your 
authority for the ordinance of 1787. Virginia pro- 
posed a cession on certain terms; and in the arti- 
cles of cession of Virginia she expressly incorpo- 
rated the act of 1784 in her law, and that was the 
sole authority Congress had. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Does the gentleman mean 
to be understood that the ordinance of 1787, in 
relation to the prohibition to hold slaves, was in 
the deed of cession from Virginia? 


Mr. TOOMBS. All the authority for it which | 


Congress had. 


Mr. COLLAMER. Was there any word or ! 
|| any provision of that kind in the cession? 


Mr. TOOMBS. The provision was, that Con- 


The territory.was ceded by Virginia, and į 


gress might regulate the settlement of the Terri- | 


tory. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Did the gentleman mean 
to be understood that the ordinance of 1787, in 
relation to slavery, was in the deed of cession? 

Mr. TOOMBS. No; I did not. I said Con- 
gress, in 1790, passed a resolution for the cession. 
I will read it: 

Resolution of October 10, 1780. 


“Resolved, That the unappropriated lands that may be | 


ceded or relinquished to the United States by any partien- 
+% 


lar State, pursuant to the recommendation of Congress of 
the 6th day of September last, shall be disposed of for the 
common benefit of the United States, and be settied and 
formed into distinct republican States, which. shall become 
members of the Federal Union, and have tie same rights 
of sovereignty, freedom, and independence, as the other 
States; that each State which shali be so formed shall'con- 
tain a suitable extent of territory, not less than one-hundred 
nor more than one hundred and fifty miles square, or as 
near thereto as circumstances will admit; that the néeces-" 
sary and reasonable expenses which any particular State 
shall have incurred since the commencementof the present 
war, in subduing any British posts, or in maintaining forts 
or garrisons within and for the defense, or in acquiring any 
part of the territory that may be ceded or relinquished to 
the United States, shall be reimbursed; that the said lands 
shall be granted or settled at such times and under such 
regulations as shall hereafter be agreed on:by the United 
States in Congress assembled, or any nine or more of 
them.”? , 

Virginia, when she made her cession in 1784, 
incorporated the law of September 23, 1784, ver- 
batim into her deed, and thereby conferred upon 
tbe Congress exactly this authority, that they 
might settle it under such regulations as they 
thought proper. That was what I meant; and £ 
can show my honorable friend from Vermont the 
deed, if he wants it; I have that before me. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I had heretofore noticed, 
as published in papers of the Senator, as coming 
from himself, that he held that the ordinance of 
1787 was in pursuance of, and essentially grew 
out of, the deed of cession. ` 

Mr TOOMBS. No, sir; bug that it is all the 
authority there is for it. I give the authority of 
Mr. Madison, that there was no particle of power 
for it under the Articles of Confederation. The 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the Dred 
Scott decision, say that it was not by authority 
of the Confederation at all that it was done, but 
that one sovereign had ceded the territory to her 
co-sovereigns; and the Supreme Court, in their 
decision, hold my ground, that the authority is 
solely like that in the cessions of North Carolina 
and Georgia afterwards, from the deed of cession. 
The Virginia deed of cession incorporates the act 
of April 23, 1784, and it was declared to be tpon 
the conditions therein named, and none other. 
‘The deed of cession, after quoting that act, says . 
that-Virginia coged the territory,,under the con- 
ditions mentioned in the act of 1784, and none 
other. Therefore, it became a part of the con- 
tract between the United States and the State of 
Virginia. After Congress passed the ordinance 
of 1787; the fifth section was admitted to be against 
the deed of cession, and she asked Virginia to 
modify it; and Virginia did modify it. Tt is a curi- . 
ous fact, that when Jefferson proposed, in 1784, 
to prohibit slavery after the year 1800 in the 
Northwestern Territory, every single member 
from the non-slaveholding States voted against its 
and yet, now, you-speak of that as the Jeffer- 
sonian ordinance. The United States claimed the 
right under this cession,:to make such regulations 
as they pleased. f 

I say this, however, as to the ordinance: what- 
ever may have been its authority sit was not made 
under the authority of the Constitution of the 
United States. The government established by 
that ordinance was in existence. for two or three 
years before Congress met under the Constitution. 
One of the earliest acts of Congress was to make 
that existing government conform to the present 
Constitution, by requiring the Governor and Sec- 
retary of the Territory to be nominated by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. Before 
Ohio came in as a State, the country was divided 
into two territorial governments; and as fast as a 
State was admitted from that territory, the ordi- 
nance was extended over the remaining parts All 
the acts quoted by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire are nothing more than provisions extending 
the ordinance over the remammder of the territory 


! when a State came into the Union from that ter- 


ritory. As States were admitted, and new Terri- 
tories formed, Congress simply left the ordinance, 
without chaning one word of it in any shape or 
form; you gave the whole ordinance to all parts 
of the territory covered by it, Ohio, Indiana, Hi- 
nois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. ; 
You come here and tell me that our fathers 
claimed and exercised the power to prohibit sla- 
very. I will show you they did not. About four 
years ago I went over this ground; and perhaps 
the Senator from New Hampshire has forgotien it 
since then. The question arose in 1798, when Mr. 
Adams was President of the United States, after 
the treaty with Spain. Virginia had made her 
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cession; North Carolina had made her cession; 
but Georgia had not yet madehers. Georgia was 
standing alone. We had lost the power of Vir- 
ginia to back us in claiming the unappropriated 
land; we had lost the power of North Carolina 


p . wT 
and Congress was. looking up for a title to terri- 


tory which we claimed. She told us thatin 1770 
the King separated all that part of Georgia, from 
the mouth of the Yazoo, running due east of the 
Chattahooche river, and attached it to Florida; 
and as the United States had made a treaty with 
Spain, fixing thesouthern boundaryat 319, there- 
fore, all that country between the mouth of the 
Yazoo and 310, the United States claimed under 
the treaty with Spain.. 

We denied it. We said it had never passed 
the great seal; that it had been attached there for 
convenience, when England owned East Florida, 
between 1763 and 1783, and. that she retroecded 
it at the treaty of*Paris. They were strongly 
against us. Mr. Baldwin, a very distinguished 


and honest man, defended our title with ability, | 


but we were weak and had few friends. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States determined to estab- 
lish a territorial government over that territory. 
She claimed a right to do it. It was the only foot 
of territory shé claimed in the world, except this 
compact with the States. Congress decided that 
it belonged to the United States, under the treaty 
with Spain. There was a very long and able de- 
bate in Congress, Which you will find in the second 
volume of the Annals of Congress. What gov- 
ernment was established over that Territory? ‘The 


ordinance of 1787, saving and excepting the sixth | 
and last clause, which was the anti-slavery one. | 


That was argued at length by northern men and 
southern men. That wasthe first time the Federal 
Government claimed any territory, except under 
a cession. She gota cession from North Caro- 


lina,in which that State said: ‘* You shall pass no | 


law against slavery.” She got the Virginia ces- 
sion, which allowed her to do as she pleased, and 
Virginia agreed to the ordinance of 1787. But in 
this casc the Government claimed original consti- 
tutional power. She claimed to have acquired the 
territory under the treaty of 1796. That was the 
first acquisition, under this claim#%ade by Wash- 
ington; aslave country, too, which had slaves in 
it. The title of Georgia was defeated by a vote 
of 36 to 34. Then: 


“Mr, THATCHER rose and said he should make a motion, 


touching the rights of man, by moving to strike out the | 


execpting clause inthe third section of the bill. [It appears 


that in the ordinance establishing a Government in the |! 


Northwestern Territory, slavery is expressly forbidden, 
and this section of the bill directs that a government similar 
in ali respects to that established in the Northwestern 
Territory shall be established in the Mississippi Territory, 
except that stavery shall not be forbidden.]”’ 

Mr. Thatcher made several violent and very 
foolish speeches aboutit,as I think; probably some 
other gentlemen might think them very good; but 
amongst the rest who spoke, was Harrison Gray 
Otis: 

“Mr. Oris hoped his colleague would not withdraw his 
motion; and the reason why he wished this was, that an 
opportunity might be given to gentlemen who came from 
the same part of the Union with him to manifest that itis 


not their disposition to interfere with the southern States 
ag to the species of property in question. With respect to 


the existence of slavery, the House had often heard gentle- ; 


men, who are owners of slaves, declare it is not their for- 
tune, but their misfortune, that they possess them ; but who 
still keep them, and claim the right of managing them as 
they think proper. 
those who had nothing to do with that Kind of property to 
intersere with that right; and he really wished that the gen- 
tlemen who held slaves might not be deprived of the means 
of keeping them in order. 

“ By permitting slavery in this district of country, the 
number of slaves would not be increased, as, if emigrants 
from South Carolina or Georgia were to remove into thi 
country, they would take their slaves with them; and he 
could. see nothing in this which could affect the philan- 
thropy of his friend. The Northwestern Territory is inhab- 
ited by a description of persons who have not been aceus- 


ed to hold staves afore, the restriction is agree- | . : . = : 
tomed to hold staves, and, therefore, the restriction is agree | publie business that we should go into executive `i 


| session and continue there. 


able to them; but the territory in question will be settled 
by people from the southern States, who cgnnot cultivate 
the ground without slaves. He hoped, however, the mo- 
tion would be persisted in, and negatived by a large major- 
ity—Annals of Congress, page 1306, volume 2. 


“The question was put, and negatived, there | 
being only twelve votes in its favor.” On the ques- | 
tion of expediency, in the administration of John | 


Adams, the House stood eighty members against 
twelve, but it was worse the next day. Mr. Har- 


He thought it was not the business of | 


Je M . i 
States, and, claiming this to be outside of them, |; 


| Government went into operation; and so are all fi 


| sits there that does not know that Mr. Madison |} 


| from one of them. Therefore I say that, accord- | 


| according to the practice up to 1820, according to 


judicial departments—all have decided thatthe fun- | 


| and I wanted the floor barely to postpone them 
i to some time when Į ean have an opportunity to 


Constitution only extended to the then existing 


they had unquestionably the power to prohibit it 
there before 1808. Mr. Harper moved that— 
«From and after the establishment of the aforesaid gov- f 
ernment, it shall not be lawful for any person to import, or || 
bring into the said Territory, from any port or place without 
the limits of the United States, any slave or slaves,” &e. | 
«Mr. Thatcher moved to strike out the words | 
‘without the limits of the United States,’ so as 
to have madeit unlawful to have broughtany slave 
there; but the motion was not seconded.” Ee 
could not get a second. In the administration of 
Mr. John Adams, in 1798—at least a New Eng- 
land father, I suppose—in one case the prohibi- 
tion got but twelve votes, on a direct vote; and, in 
the other case, to prevent even the internal slave 
trade, itdid not geta second. That is the history. 
I say this is the first independent exercise of power 
over a Territory, and Congress refused to exercise 
thisalleged right. This was the Congress of the | 
revolutionary fathers. It was nine years after the | 


the authorities where Congress exercised original 
power up to 1820. Tadmit that was the first ex- 
ercise of this power, arbitrary and unconstitutional 
as it has been properly decided to be. I showed 
gentlemen that Mr. Jefferson, both in his letter 
to Mr. Madison and to John Holmes, had de- 
nounced it; had used the very argument of Har- 
rison Gray Otis, that a diffusion was not an in- 
crease of slavery; and he denounced the authors 
of the Missouri restriction as enemies of the Re- 
public§ traitors to the hopes of mankind. You 
call him your father. Then you have a father’s 
curse. Let it follow you, and cling unto you. 
Mr. Madison, as F showed you, declared ex- 
plicitly that, in his judgment, it was note war- 
ranted by the Constitution. Tle is another one of 
your fathers. You trample him under foot, too. 
If you can maintain your doctrine by argument, 
if you can maintain it by interpretation, do it; but | 
for Heaven’s sake, what right have you to tra- | 
duce and yilify the memories of these old patri- | 
f 
j 


ots by claiming through them, and by misrepre- 
senting their opinions throughout the whole length | 
and breadth o 


this broad land? Not a Senator 


declared its unconstitutionality. Not a Senator | 
sits there that does not know that Mr. Jefferson ; 
denounced this very restriction of 1820. I will not | 
say, because I do not know, that'not a Senator | 
there has ever admitted it, either here or in the | 
North. Ihave never seensucha statement, though, | 


ing to the judgment of our fathers, according to 
the Constitution, according to the practice in 1798, , 


the decision of the exceutive, the legislative, and |} 


damental principle on which the Republican party 
stands is unconstitutional, and is violative of that 
sacred obligation. They can never carry it out, ; 
without trampling under foot onc of the great co- 
ordinate branches of this Government. Are you; 
ready to do this? March on, then, to the unholy 
work. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, an order was 
made in executive session to proceed to the con- || 
sideration of executive business at two o’clock ! 
to-day. Idid not call for it from a disinclination |; 
to interfere with the Senator during the course of |; 
his speech. i 

Mr. WADE. If the Senator will permit me, I 
want at some time to say something about these || 
resolutions that have been discussed so much, i: 


speak. a 
Mr. MASON. I shall not object to that, but I į 
submit that it is matter of great nioment to the | 


Mr. WADE. Will the Senator permit me to | 
move the postponement of this subject to some |: 
day that wili be assented to? Hi 

Mr. MASON. I will not interfere at all with 
the Senator’s motion, but I would suggest to him |; 
to name some remote day, because I shall ask the | 
Senate to remain in executive session when-we get | 
into it again. f 


\ upw 


|, the line of promotion, when on duty as such, 


Mr. WADE. move to postpone these resolu- 
tions until Monday next. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Will the Scnator permit 
me? Ithink next Monday and the following day 
have already been accorded by the Senate to the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. WADE. Well,.I will say Wednesday of 
next week, if that is clear of all incumbrance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Matiory 
in the chair.) Does the Senator name any hour? 

Mr. WADE. Half past one o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

On motion of Mr. MASON, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business, 
and after some time spent therein, the doors were 
reopened, 

PROPERTY IN TERRITORIES. * 

Mr. BROWN. I move to reconsider the vote 
postponing the resolutions submitted by me some 
time since to Wednesday of next week. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BROWN. I now move that they be post- 
poned to and made the special order of the day 
for Thursday next at one o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUR OF MEETING. 

Mr. BROWN. I move that when the Senate 
adjourns on Wednesday, it be to meet on Thurs- 
day at twelve o’clock. 

he motion was agreed to. 
PAY OF TIHE NAVY. 

On motion of Mr. MALLORY, the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. No. 32) to increase and regulate 
the pay of the Navy. The Committee on Naval 
Affairs had reported the bill with an amendment, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause, and in- 
sert, as a substitute: 

That froin and after the passage of this act the annual 
pay of captains, commanders, leutenants, masters in the 
line of promotion, and passed midshipmen on the active 
list, and medical officers of the Navy, shall be that provided 
by the act approved March 3, 1835, entitled An act to reg- 
ulate the pay of the Navy,” and a per centage upon the pay 
as provided by said act, and in addition thereto, shal! be 
allowed as follows: Captains, when commanding squad- 
rons, twenty-five per centum additional: all other cap- 
tains on duty at sea, ten per centum additional; eve 
mander on duty at sea, $250 for the first five year: 


: date of bis commander’s commission, and $500 for the sec- 


ond five years and upwards; when on other duty, com- 
manders shall be entitled to receive one half, and on leave 
of fourth, of this additional pay ; every lieutenanton duty 
at sea for the first two years’ sea service, after the date of 
his lieutenants commission, $250; for the second two 
years’ sea service, #500; and for the third two years’ and 
s sea service, $750 additional pay; when on other 
duty lieutenants shall be entitled to receive one half, and 
when on leave one third, of this additional pay. Masters in 
yall be en- 
titled to receive $200 additional pay; passed midshipmen, 
when on duty as such, shall be entitled to the additional 
pay of $100; all medical officers, pursers, and engineers, 
shall be entitled to receive twenty-five per centum addi- 
tional upon their present pay ; warranted boaiswains, gun- 
ners, carpenters, and sail-makers, shali be entitled to re- 
ceive four per centum upon their pay, established by act of 


: August 5th, 1854, in lieu of the two per centum provided by 
i the said act for each and every year of their sea service in 


the Navy as such. The naval professors of mathemat- 
ies, when on duty, shall be entitled to receive twenty per 


ii centum additional upon their pay, as provided by the act of 


August 3, 1848; Provided, That no appointments to this 
grad all be made to fill vacancies. 
Sree. 2. And be it further enacted, That nothing in this 


| act contained shall be construed to increase or modify the 


pay of chiefs of bureaus in the Navy Department, the su- 
perintendents of the Naval Observatory and Naval Acad- 
emy, or of those naval officers whose salaries have been 
specially fixed by law. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, Thet hereafter no ser- 
vice shall be regarded as sea service but such as shall be 


: performed atsea, under the orders of the Navy Department. 


Mr. MALLORY. The Naval Committee sub- , 


: mitted, last week, some amendments to the sub- 


stitute, The question will, I suppose, be first 
upon them. : 

The first amendment of the committee was in 
line fourteen, to strike out the words ‘* two hun- 
dred and fifty,” and insert “three hundred and 
twenty five;’? so that the clause will read: 

Every commander on duty at sca, $025 for the first five 
years after the date of his commander’s commission. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment of the contmittee was, in 
line sixteen, to strike cut the words * five hun- 
dred,” and insert ‘six hundred and fifty;’’ so 
that the clause will read: $ 

And $659 for the second five ycars and upwards. > 

The amendment was agreed to. 2 
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The next amendment of the committee was, in 
line eighteen, after the word “ commanders,” to 
insert “shall have their pay assimilated to their 
sea pay, as in other grades, and;’’ so that the 
clause will read: 


When on other duty, commanders shall have their pay 
assimilated to their sea pay as in other grades, and shall be 
entitled to receive one half, and on leave, one fourth of 
this additional pay. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Is there a 
quorum present? I hope we shall not go onamend- 
ing this bill in the ie of a quorum. The 
Senate is very thin, and the hourislate. I think 
we had better adjourn, and Ict the bill and amend- 
ments come up in their proper order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Firzpar- 
rick.) The Sergeant-at-Armsreports to the Chair 
that there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. KING. We are waiting for another pur- 
pose, and will not take any question. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. insist on my 
motion. ` 

Mr. HAUN. I ask the Senate to allow me to 
introduce a bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. 
the motion for that purpose. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 

Mr. HAUN, in pursuance of previous notice, 
asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. 
No. 226) authorizing theappointment of a suitable 
person tosurvey the eastern boundary of the State 
of California; which was read twice by its title, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAUN. desire that the bill may be 
placed on the Calendar. a 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Itwillbe placed 
there, if no motion be made to refer it. 

Mr. PUGH. Is there a bill before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. There is no 
question before the Senate. ° 

Mr.MALLORY. The Navy pay bill is before 
the Senate, and the question is on the third amend- 
ment. There was a motion made to adjourn, and 
that was withdrawn to enable the Senator from 
California to introduce his bill. 

ThePRESIDINGOFFICER. The Sergeant- 
at-Arms has reported to the Chair that there is 
no quorum present, and hence it would not be 
proper to transact any business, unless itis deemed 
expedient by the Senate to send the Sergeant-at- 
Arms after absentees. 

“Mr. DOUGLAS. There is a quorum about. 

Mr. MALLORY. I move that the Senate 
adjourn. . 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned. 


I withdraw 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, February 27, 1860. 
The House met at twelve o'clock, m. Prayer 
by Rev, B. W. Cumtaw, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Journal of Friday last was read and ap- 


roved. 
prove APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


The SPEAKER stated that the first business in 
order was the consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 
3) making appropriations for the payment of in- 
valid and other pensions of the United States for 
the year ending 3Uth June, 1861; and the bill (H. 
R. No. 5) making appropriations for the support 
of the Military Academy for the ‘year ending 30th 
June, 1861, on which the previous question had 
been seconded, and the main question ordered to 
be put. 

The said bills were taken up, and severally or- 
dered to be engrossed and read a third time; and, 
being engrossed, they were subsequently read the 
third time, and passed. 

CLAIMS OF OREGON AND WASHINGTON. 

Mr. STANTON. Lam instructed by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs to report the following 
resolution, which will go, under the rules, to the 
Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That one thousand extra copies of the report 
of the Third Auditor of the Treasury, in pursuance of a res- 
olution of the House passed February 8, 1859, in relation to 
the claims of Oregon and Washington Territories for ex- 


penses incurred in repelling Indian hostilities, be printed 
for the use of the House.. 


The resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Printing, under the rules. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message was received from the Senate, by 


Assury Dicxms, their Secretary, informing the 
House that the Senate had passed anact (S. No. 
27) for the relief of William B. Herrick; in which 
he was directed to ask the concurrence of the 
House. . 

Also informing the House that the Senate had 
ordered the publication of certain specified docu- 
ments. 


LANDS OF THE NEW YORK INDIANS. 


Mr. FENTON, by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced the following resolution; which was read, 
considered, and agreed to: Š 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
is hereby, requested to report to this House the present con- 
dition of the tract of land west of the State of Missouri, 
set apart for the New York Indians by the second article 
of the treaty with them of January 15, 1838, whether the 
same has been surveyed and brought into market as a part 
of the public domain, and if so, by whatauthority the same 
bas been done; and also to furnish copies of any reports or 
decisions which have been made bv the Department of the 
Interior in reference to the right of the New York Indians 
to said lands. X 


LIBERTY OF SPEECH AND OF THE PRESS. 


Mr. CONKLING. Iask the unanimous con- 
sent of the House to introduce a resolution, for 
the purpose, of reference only. 

The resolution was read for information, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be instruct- 
ed to inguire whether any, and if any what, legislation is 
needed cither to establish, or preserve, liberty of speech, or 
of the press, in the District of Columbia. Also, whether 
any, and if any what, legislation is necessary to protect the 
rights of free persons in said District. 


Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina, objected. 


PRINTING OF THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 


Mr. GURLEY. The Committee on Printing, 
to whom was referred the subject of printing the 
President’s message and the accompanying docu- 
ments, have instructed me to report the following 
resolutions: 

The resolutions were read, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the House 
twenty-five thousand copies of the messuge of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, with the reports proper of heads 
of Departmentsand chiefs of bureaus counected therewith, 
omitting the statistical matters and details accompanying 
said reports. 

Resolved further, That there be printed in addition, for 
the use of the House, five thousand extra copics of the said 
message and the accompanying documents. ` 

Mr. GURLEY. These resolutions are an in- 
novation upon the precedents of former years to an 
extent which I will set forth in few words. It 
has been the custom of the House to order the 
printing of twenty thousand extra copies of the 
President’s message and accompanying docu- 
ments, the practical result of which, last year, was 
the issue of eighty thousand volumes, containing, 
in the aggregate, twenty-nine hundred and fifty- 
three pages, ata cost of about sixty thousand 
dollars. 

We now propose an issue of twenty-five thou- 
sand copies of a book compiled from that, which 
contains all that is practically valuable to the peo- 


pie at large, excluding details and dry statistics. | 


hese would but serve to increase the size and 
number ofthe books, and add enormously to their 
expense without any corresponding benefit. By 
the plan now proposed, whatever is really valu- 
able to the general reader in the full book will 
reach a larger number of people than heretofore; 
for by the old method of pubiication, you would 
have to send three or four large volumes; while, 
by the arrangement now proposed, you give the 
information in a single book of four or five hun- 
dred pages, of asize convenient for the mailsand 
for handling. The mails now are burdened with 
three or four unwieldy volumes, made up for the 
most part of details that are of little or no value 
to the people at large. I 
posed be made, the chicf object sought in the pub- 


| lication will be fully gained, together with such 


advantages, economical and otherwise, as com- 
mend themselves tothose who desire a decrease 


Í rather than an increase of the public expenditures. | 
In order to inform myself as to the compara- | 


tive cost of the two methods of publication, E 
sought information from the Superintendent of 


| Public Printing, and received from him the fol- 


lowing statement: 
OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC PRINTING, 
WASHINGTON, February 16, 1860. 
Sm: In compliance with your request, E have caused 
an estimate to be made for printing the message of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, at the commencement of the 


But if the change pro- | 
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present session, with the accompanying documents, entire, 
in three volumes, and make the result amount to the sum 
of $1,943 34 per one thousand copies, or $9,716 70 for five 
thousand copies. The proportion for any. larger number 
will be the same. 


For printing an abstract or compendium of the same doc- 
ument, as authorized by the Senate, the cost is estimated 
at $522 83 per one thousand copies, or $13,055 75 for twenty- 
five thousand copies. 

These estimates include the cost of paper, printing, and 
binding. pa 

Very respectfifity, yours, f : 
© «INO. HEART, Superintendent. 
Hon. Jon A. GURLEY, Chairman Committee on Printing, 

House of Representatives. « 

It will be observed, sir, that if we print. the 
work as it was printed in former years, the cost 
would be $38,866 80. On the new plan which we 
now propose, the cost will be $22,771 75; making 
a saving to the Government of $16,095 05, and a 
saving, in comparison with last year, of over 
thirty-seven thousand dollars. The Senateadopted 
last year the plan which we now propose; and 
they found it to work so well that they have re- 
affirmed the plan this year, and have ordered the 
printing to be done’as it was done last year. 

In order now to obtain the sense of the House. 
on this subject, I will call the previous question 
on my resolution. ; : 

Mr. BURNETT. I ask the gentleman from 
Ohio to withdraw his call for the previous ques- 
tion until I propound an interrogatory to him. 

Mr. GURLEY. I withdraw it for that pur- 

ose. z 
. Mr. BURNETT. The information. which. I 
desire is this: under a law of last Congress the 
public printing is required to be executed by the 
Printer of that House in which it is first ordered. 
New, I desire to know from the gentleman from 
Ohio whether the resolution which he now pro- 
poses in regard to the printing of the President’s 
annual message is the same as that passed by the 
Senate; and whether, under his resolution, the 
printing of these documents, now ordered, goes to 
the Senate Printer or to the House Printer? 

Mr. GURLEY. I understand that, under the 
law, the printing goes to the Senate Printer. 

Mr. BURNETT. That being the case I have 
no objection to the resolution; for Iagree with the 
gentleman from Ohio on the subject of economy. 
But it struck me that under his resolution the 
House would be ordering the printing of a docu- 
ment different from that ordered by the Senate. 

Mr. GURLEY. I believe it would not. I 
understand it would be precisely the same. 

Mr. BURNETT. Well, I wantthat thing dis- 
tinctly understood; because, if the printing of this 
documentis to go to the House Printer, if the type 
is to be reset, and all the work done by the House 
Printer, instead of by the Senate Printer, we 
would not be economizing but incurring an unne- 
cessarily large expenditure. 

Mr. GURLEY. The cost is to be precisely 
that which I have stated to the House. 

Mr. BURNETT. Very well; I have no objec- 
tion to the resolution. - ; 

Mr. GURLEY. I renew my demand for the 
previous question, f 

Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to ask one question 
in connection with this matter. If it be true that 
this work is to be done by the Senate Printer, and 
if it be also true that the same work has been al- 
ready done for the Senate—the type set up and 
their copics struck off—so that there can be no 
charge for double composition, would it not be 
cheaper to have our copies printed from the type 
set up for the Senate, instead of having double 
composition en account of having the matter re- 
modeled, and the statistical information taken from 
the document? 

Mr. GURLEY. Undoubtedly,it would. As 
I understand it, we propose to print the same book 
precisely as has been printed for the Senate. ` 

Mr. HOUSTON. Then I understand the gen- 
tleman to say that, in the book printed for, the 
Senate, this statistical information has been omit- 
ted. 

Mr. GURLEY. Precisely. That is so. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Will the gentleman from 
Ohio give way to me fora moment? I just desire 
to ask him by whom was this book compiled? 

Mr. GURLEY. By the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Printing. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Ido not intend to offer any 
objection to this emasculation of publicdocuments, 
and this depriving the people of information which 
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they ought to have. I suppose that the cry of 
economy will carry and sweep everything before 
it without reference to the usefulness of a docu- 
ment. I merely desired to ask who compiles this 
document; and if T am told that it is the Superin- 
tendent of Public Printing, I then want to know 
whatauthority the Superintendent of Public Print- 
ing had to compile it?) For my own part, ] am 
not disposed to trust anybody wah the compila- 
tion of a document of that kind. However,I do 
not intend to offer any objection to the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question has 
been demanded, and debate is not in order. 

Thè ‘previous question was seconded, and the 


rhain question ordered; and under its operation, 


the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. GURLEY moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution was adopted; and also 
moved to lay the motion to reconsider on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


TERRITORIAL LANDS “AND OFFICERS. 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Task the unan- 
imous consent of the House to introduce a bill 
for reference only. ` 

Mr. HOUSTON. 
of business. 

The Clerk proceeded to read a first and second 
time the bill granting lands to actual settlers in 
the Territories, and for the election of all territorial 
officers by the people, and for*other purposes. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I object. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Regular order of business. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Hlinois. I ask that the 
bill be referred to the Committee on Territorieg. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Afa- 
bama calls for the regular order of business; which 
is the election of Printer. 

_Mr. ADRAIN. I rise toa personal explana- 
tion. ; 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Lam not through. 
I have the floor, I would ask if my bill goes to 
the Committee on Territories? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
received. 

The SPEAKER. 
there be no objection. : 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. It is objected to. I 
objected to the reception of the bill two or three 
times. ya 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Winois. The bill was 
read twice before objection was made. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. No, sir; I objected 
to it all the time. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. 
been received. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Yes, sir; the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Houston] called for 
the regular order of business, which was a stand- 
ing objection. I cried out as loud as I could that 
I objected. { will bellow next time, so as to make 
myself heard. : 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia states that he objected to the bill at the time 


I call for the regular order 


It has not been 


It will be so referred, if 


Not until it had 


ic was offered, it will not be received. 
_ Mr SMITH, of Virginia. I did object at the 
time. 


The SPEAKER. Then the bill cannot be re- 
ceived. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I move to sus- 
pend the rules, so that it may be received and 
referred to the Committee on Territories, 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. But a motion to 
suspend the rules is not now in order. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The motion to suspend the 
rules is not in order at this timc, pending the 
election of a Printer. 
posed of, the motion will be in order. 

Mr. KELLOGG, Ilinois. Lask, then, that my 
motion may be entered, so that it may come up 
when that business is disposed of. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I object to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vir- 


ginia states that he objected to the bill, and it has |! 


not been received. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. 
been read twice. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Yes, sir, I did; and 
loud enough to be heard. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Hlinois. Well, I desire 
my motion to be entered, so that it may come up 
in its order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order of busi- 


Not until it had 


After that business is dis- į 


j 


ness is called for by the gentleman from Alabama, 
[Mr. Housron,] which is the election of a Printer, 
and that is the only business now in order. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I move that there be a call 
of the House. 


VISITING MILITARY. 


Mr. ADRAIN.  Inise toa privileged question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will please 
state his privileged question. : 

Mr. ADRAIN. Mr. Speaker, on Friday last 
there was a resolution offered by the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Carter,] reflecting upon 
the President, the heads of the several Depart- 
ments, and the joint committee of the two Houses 
of Congress to supérintend the inauguration of the 
statue of Washington. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I make the point of order 
that this is not a privileged question. 

Mr. ADRAIN. l apprehend that the resolu- 
tion was a censure on a committee of this House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New 
Jersey, in the opinion of the Chair, cannot pro- 
ceed without unanimous consent. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Then I ask the unanimous con- 
sent of the House to make a personal explana- 
tion in regard to this matter. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I object. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I hope the gentleman from 
Illinois will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I insist on my motion that 
there be a call of the House. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I rise to a ques- 
tion of personal privilege. T will state it. 

Mr. ADRAIN. There has been no explana- 
tion made in regard to the resolution offered by 
the gentleman from New York, which was acen- 
sure on a committee of the House. 7 

Mr. LOVEJOY. The resolution is not in the 
House; it was never received. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Itis due to myself that I should 
make a personal éxplanation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Joux Cocunane] has the floor on a 
question of personal privilege. f 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Isend the New 
York Tribune to the Clerk’s desk, and ask that 
the article which is marked be read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Yes, sir; I object. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Sir, Iclaimitasa 
matter of parliamentary right. I rise to a ques- 
tion of personal privilege. 

Mr. ADRAIN. 1 ask the gentleman if he 
claims a higher right than I do, and desires to 
take the floor from me, when I rise for the same 
purpose? 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. No, sir; I will 
yield to the gentleman if the House will allow him 
to proceed. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I make the point that neither 
of these matters are questions of privilege. The 
resolution of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Carter] is not before the House. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I feel that I have been per- 
sonally attacked by the resolution offered by the 
gentieman from New York, which has gone into 
all the papers of the country; and it is due to my- 
self, as one of the committee of arrangements for 
the inauguration of the statue of Washington, that 
some explanation should be made. I therefore 
ask the general consent of the House to put this 
matter right. I will take but a moment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would state to the 
gentleman from New Jersey, that a mere personal 


peder, except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Well, I ask the general con- 
sent of the House. 
` Mr. LOVEJOY. I have objected already per- 
manently. 

The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman from 
New Jersey cannot proceed. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to see if I understand 
the question before the House. I understand the 


that affects one of the committees of the House; 
and he proposes to correct a slander that has been 
attempted to be promulgated in this House. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I call the gentleman from 
Alabama to order. He called for the regular or- 
der of business himself, and debate is not in order. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman from Hinois, 


seeing that he has the advantage, makes the point 


explanation is not considered by the Chair in or- | 


gentleman from New Jersey to rise to a question’ 


of order, and objects to any explanation or meet- 
ing of those charges. 

Mr. CARTER. [call the gentleman from Ala- 
bama to order. 

Mr. ADRAIN. The gentleman from Minois 
has no right to raise an objection where a direct 
censure has been cast upon a member, and he de- 
sires to make a personal explanation, I think he 
ought to withdraw his objection. ; 

The SPEAKER. The Chair conceives debate 
to be out of order. The gentleman from New 
York stated that he rose to a question of personal 
privilege. He will state it. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Yes, sir; I ask 
that the article from the New York Tribune, which 
I have sent to the Clerk’s desk, be read. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has a right 
to state his question of privilege, 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. He may state it; but 
I object to the reading of the paper. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I choose to state 
it from that paper. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Nothing a newspaper 
says can raise a question of privilege in the House; 
and I object to the reading. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot decide the 
question until the Chair knows what it is. 

` The Clerk then read the article from the New 
York Tribune, as follows: 

«The seventh regiment returned from Washington yes- 
terday, rather soured by the shabby treatment which they 
received in the national capital. It appears that they were 
induced to believe that they would be courteously received 
and hospitably entertained. The reverse was the fact. No 
preparation bad been made for their reception, no provision 
for their lodging and sustenance, and no committee saw fit 
togo near them, ‘The Hon. JoHN COCHRANE, chairman of 
the committec, called upon the regiments; but it does not 
appear that he did anything for their entertainment. The 
venerable President made a little speech to the Guard, in 
which he tried to apologize for the committee’s short-com- 
ings; but although very much obliged to the old gentleman 
for his amiable intentions, they could not forget that they 
had been made the victims of false pretenses; that they 
had come along way from home, at their own expense, to 
get drenched in the rain, and bedraggled in the inud, as the 
guests of the nation, with the privilege of paying their own 
hotel bills. Even the Common Council of New York are 
not so seurvy in the treatment of theirguests. The hearty 
reception on their return, however, by their fellow-towns- 
men, must have been a salve that soothed the wounded 
feelings of the gallant seventh.” 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I make the point of order 
that that article is not a question of privilege en- 
titling the gentleman from New York to the floor, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New 
York will now state his question of privilege. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Task the gentleman from New 
York to indulge me a moment, as that article re- 
flects upon me as one of the committee of arrange- 
ments, who are charged with having neglected the 
seventh regiment of New York. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New 
York rose to a question of privilege. He has not 
stated it yet. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. It isa question of 
personal privilege to which I rise. Matters are 
charged upon me, as a member of this House, in 
that article, which are entirely unfounded and un- 
true; and, as a member of the House 

Mr. STANTON. í rise to aquestion of order. 
It may as well be settled now as at any other time, 
whether newspaper articles in relation to the offi- 
cial course of members make matters of privilege 
upon which’a member has a right to claim the 
attention of the House to correct. If any gen- 
tleman has a call to make personal explanations 


| growing out of the course of that particular paper, 


Tam that man. I claim no such right. I am will- 
ing to take care of myself in the newspapers, when 
I am attacked there. I shall not ask the attention 
of the House or the country to correct anything 
that may be said in reference to myself; and I 
hope gentlemen upon the other side will pursue 


| the same course. I object to personal explanations 


growing out of newspaper articles, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that, in the matter brought to the attention of the 
House, there is no question of personal privilege 
involved, that, without unanimous consent, wil 
enable the gentleman to take the floor, 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I call to order, and I ask 
that the Chair will maintain his own decision and 
compel gentlemen to preserve order. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I ask the Chair to decide 
whether or not I have the right to be heard on g 
question of personal privilege, when, as is known, 


y 
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the resolution of the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Carrer] does personally reflect upon me, 
for the reason that it censures the joint committee 
of arrangements of the two Houses of Congress, 
of which committee I was a member. 

My. GILMER. I suppose this question has. 
now been disposed of, and I rise to a question of 
parliamentary meee: : 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair decides that the 
matter mentioned does not involve a question of 
personal privilege. t 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Ihave not stated 
my question of personal privilege. It is charged 
in that article of the Tribune that I was chairman 
of that committee of arrangements; when the truth 
is, sir, as you know, that I was neither chairman 
nor a member of the committee. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I call the gentleman from 
New York to order. ; 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. State your point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has stated re- 
peatedly that he decides that the matter mentioned 
does not involve a question of personal privilege; 
and the gentleman from New York is notin order 
in debating that question, unless he has, for so 
doing, the unanimous consent of the House. 

Mr. GILMER. I rise, not to a question of 
personal, but to a question of parliamentary priv- 


ege. 

Mr. BURNETT. Tapprehend that the Speaker 
is correct when he decides that, merely upon an 
article from a newspaper read in the House, no 
gentleman can rise to a personal explanation. I 
think, myself, that such a matter does not involve 
either a question of privilege or a privileged ques- 
tion. But, sir, the point to which I desire to call 
your attention is this—— 

Mr. LOVEJOY I call the gentleman from 
Kentucky to order. The Chair has decided all 
this debate to be out of order. 

Mr. GILMER. Then I insist on being heard; 
for, Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question, not of per- 
sonal, but of parliamentary privilege. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. With all personal 
respect for the Speaker, if we are not to be heard, 
I take an appeal from the decision of the Chair to 
the judgment of the House. 4 

Mr. BURNETT. J desire to call the attention 
of the Chair, with a view to settling this point of 
order correctly, to a single suggestion; and to do 
that is the only motive which induces me to seek 
the floor. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. [Ieall the gentleman 
to arder. This question is not debatable. 

‘Mr. BURNETT. If the gentleman has any 
knowledge at all of parliamentary practice and 
rules, he will take his seat and allow me to procecd. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I know, when the 
Speaker decides a question to be out of order, and 
debate to be out of order, that-debate is not in 
order on that question. : | 

Mr. BARR. Icall the gentleman from Illinois 
to order. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. The Chair decides 
that the question I raise is not one of personal 

rivilege; and I take an appeal from that decision. 

The SPEAKER. Then the question now is, 
« Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judg- 
ment of the House?’’ 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. 
on that question. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. CONKLING. I move that the appeal be 
laid upon the table. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. 
on that motion. 

"Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Orr and 
Wixsiow were appointed. 

Mr. WHITELEY. Let me ask the Speaker a | 
question: can the House be discharged from the | 
further consideration of the subject of the seventh į 
regiment of New York city? i 

he SPEAKER. No motion is in order while 
the House is dividing. 

The question was taken; and the appeal from 
the decision of the Chair was laid upon the table; | 
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I demand tellers 


I demand tellers | 


the tellers having reported—ayes eighty-six, noes 
not counted. ; ; 

Mr. GILMER. I rise to a question of privi- 
lege —of parliamentary privilege. 


Mr. BURNETT. And I rise to a question of | 


privilege. I want to know, sir, by what right 
the Speaker of this House takes the floor froma 
gentleman who was recognized by him, and upon 
the floor stating his point of order, without a hear- 


ing from that gentleman, and without the Chair || more properly belong to the Committee of Claims. 


listening to the point made by which to enable 
him to properly determine his action? . I was rec- 
ognized by the Chair, and I was upon the floor, 
stating my question of order. I called the Speak- 
er’s attention to my point;.and then, without my 
question of order being decided by the Speaker, 
he took the floor from me, and put the question 
upon the motion of the gentleman from New York 
to lay the appeal upon the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North 
Carolina will waive his question for a moment 
until the gentleman from Kentucky is heard. The 
Chairdid recognize the gentleman from Kentucky, 
and did give him the floor. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Afterthe Speaker gave 
the gentleman the. floor, I rose and called the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky to order, for the reason 
that the Chair had decided that the question raised 
was not a question of personal privilege, and that 
it was therefore not in order to debate it, There- 
upon it was that the question was put to the House 
on the motion to lay upon the table 

Mr. BARR, Ical the gentleman from Illinois 
to order. f 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman from Illinois 
was neither recognized nor heard by the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. BURNETT. I desire, sir, to move that 
the gentleman from New Jersey, [Mr. Aprary,] 
one of the joinscommittee of arrangements on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the equestrian 
statue of Washington, be heard upon the maticrs 
involved in the resolution of the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Carrer,] aud which reflect upon 
and censure that committee. I think justice de- 
mands that that should be done. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I object. 

Mr. BURNETT. 


I desire to make a single | 


suggestion to the Chair before he decides the ques- | 


tion, and itis this: the resolution offered by the 
gentleman from New York involved the character 
and conduct of a committee of this House. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I rise to a question of 
order. 

Mr. BARR. And I call the gentleman from 
Illinois to order. 


Mr. BURNETT. 


I am stating a question of 


order myself, and I hope the Chair will hear me. | 
The gentleman is mistaken if he thinks he can | 


take the floor from me, for only one question of | 


order can be raised at one time, and I have made | 


mine first, and it, therefore, has precedence. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his 
question of order 
Mr. BURNETT. The question I desire to 


submit is this: that resolution having gone into | 


the proceedings of this House, and constituting, 
as it does, a partof the record of our debate, hav- 


| ing been published and gained notoriety in the 


country: 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
batable? . 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that it is 
not debatable if objected to. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Then [I object. 

Mr. BURNETT. I think I have a right to be 
heard. I cannot understand why gentlemen of 
the other side are unwilling to let appear a refuta- 
tion of the charges contained in that resolution. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I call the gentleman 
to order. . 

Mr. CARTER. Ifthe House will suspend the 
rules and let my resolution come in, then gentle- 
men of the other side can make their explanation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is mistaken if he is of the belief that the 


Is this question de- 


resolution of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Carter] is before the House, for it is:not before 
the House, having been objected to. when it was 
offered to be introduced. Í a 
R. L. B. CLARK. i 

Mr. GILMER. Irise to a question of privilege. 
The petition and papers in the case of R. L. B. 
Clark were referred to the Committee of Elections, 
when, in the judgment of that committee, they 


The Committee of Elections has as much as it 
can possibly attend to without looking into claims 
onthe Government. I therefore, under direction 
ofthat committee, submit the following resolution, 
and hope it will be adopted : i 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee of Elections be discharged 
from the further consideration of the petition of R. L. B. 
Clark, contestant inthe Thirty-Fourth Congress for the seat 
of Hon. Augustus Hall, Representative of the first district 
of the State of Iowa, for mileage and per diem ; and that the 
same be referred to the Committee of Claims. 


The resolution was adopted. 
ELECTION OF PRINTER. 

Mr. BOYCE. I call for the regular order of 
business. ` ~ 

The SPEAKER. The regular order of busi- 
ness is the execution of the special order for the 
election of Printer. 

Mr. CARTER. I wish to say a word. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I object. 

Mr. CARTER. If the House will suspend its 
rules, I will submit the resolution referred to; so 
that the gentleman from New Jersey may beheard 
upon it. 


Mr. WRIGHT. I move that there bea call 


| of the House. 


The question was taken; and the motion was 
agreed to. 

The roll was called, when the following mem- 
bers failed to answer to their names: ; 

Messrs. Beale, Bonham, Brown, Burch, Horace F. Clark, 
Clemens, Reuben Davis, Delano, English, Frank, Hale, 
Haskin, Will, Jackson, Keitt, Kenyon, Kunkel, Lamar, 
Mallory, Montgomery, Laban T. Moorc, Palmer, Potter, 
Rust, Scranton, Stevens, Tappan, Taylor, Vance, Wood, 
and Woodson. 

During the call, 

Mr. KILGORE stated that Mr. Hamiiron was 

aired off with Mr. GURLEY. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin, stated that 
Mr. Porrer was detained from the House by se- 
vere indisposition, and that he had paired off with 
Mr. Davipvson. 

Mr. ASHMORE stated that Mr. Keirr was 
paired off with Mr. Tappay. 

Mr. REYNOLDS stated that Mr. Haskm was 
paired with Mr. Burcu until next Friday at twelve 
o’clock, m. 

Mr. McQUEEN. | desire to say that I first 

aired off Mr. Vaxprver with Mr. Kert; but 

y a subsequent arrangement, Mr. Kerrr was 
paired off with Mr. Tappan,and Mr. VANDEVER’S 
pair was transferred to Mr. Bonnam. x 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, stated that Mr. Jacx- 
son was paircd off with Mr. Tuaver. 

CONTESTED-BLECTION CASE. 

The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, pre- 
sented to the House testimony taken in the con- 
tested-clection case from Kentucky; which was 
referred to the Committee of Elections, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

THIRTERNTH VOTE FOR PRINTER. 

Mr. COLFAX. Before proceeding to the vote 
I desire to say that Iam authorized to withdraw 
the name of Mr. Defrees. 

The House then proceeded to a thirteenth vote 
for Printer, with the following result: Wholenum- 
ber of votes cast, 197; necessary to achoice, 99; of 
which— 


Mr. Glossbrenner received. sevisageewae ears ven BL 
Mr. Ford.. .65 
Mr. cree | 
Mr. Sez .ʻ I4 


Mr. 2 
Mr. Winton ~ 2 
Mr. Hollowa, i 
Mr. Coombsss.cccectestcerecccerecescereereestoes È 


So there was no election. 
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.. The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Glossbrenner-—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L, Ander- 
son, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, 
Boutigny, Boyce, Branch, Briggs, Burnett, John B. Clark, 
Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, 
Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, John G. Davis, Reuben 
Davis, Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Florence, Gartrell, 
Hamilton, John T: Harris, Hawkins, Hindman, Holman, 
Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jenkins, Jones, Landrun, 
Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Charles D. Martin, Elbert $. 
Martin, Maynard, McClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, 
Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Noell, Pendle- 
ton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Reagan, Riggs, James C. 
Robinson, Kuttin, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, Wil- 
iiam. Smith, Stallworth, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, 
Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallandighami, Vance, 
Winslow, and Wright. 

For Mr. Ford—Messrs.Green Adams, Aldrich, Alley, Wil- 
liam C. Anderson, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Burroughs, Buftin- 
ton, Burlingame, Butterfield, Carter,Case,Colfax Conkling, 
Corwin, Covode,Curtis, Dawes, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, 
Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Foster, French, Gooch, 
Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, 
Hutchins, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kilgore, Í 
Lee, Marston, McKean, McKnight; Millward, Moorhead, 
Edward. Joy Morris, Nixon, Olin, Pettit, Potte, Rice, 
James C. Robinson, Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sherman,Somes, 
Spaulding, Spinner, William Stewart, Van Wyck, Verree, 
Wade, Windom, and Mr. Speaker. 

For Mr. Ball—Megsrs. Charles F. Adams, Babbitt, Bing- 
ham, Burnham, Campbell, Carey, H. Winter Davis, Duell, 
Etheridge, Ferry, Irvine, DeWitt C. Leach, Loomis, Love- į 

sjoy, McPherson, Morrill, Morse, Porter, Royce, Stanton, |! 
Stratton, ‘heaker, Tompkins, Trimble, Waldron, Walton, 
Cadwalader ©. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, Wells, | 
Wilson, and Woodruff. ` 

For Mr. Seaton—Messrs. Boteler, Brabson, Bristow, De 
Jarnette, Gilmer, Hardeman, Hatton, Hill, James M. Leach, |! 
Millson, Quarles, William N. H. Smith, Stokes, and Web- 
ster. 

For Mr. Defrees—Messrs. Killinger and Longnecker. 

For Mr. Winton—Messrs. Adrain and Reynolds. 

For Mr. Holloway—Mr. Israel Washbum. 

For Mr. Coombs—Mr. Perry. \ 


During the vote, 

Mr. WHITELEY said: My pair with Mr. || 
Hickman expired at twelve o’clock to-day; but, i 
considering the state of his health, which will not 
admit of night travel, I have agreed to extend the 
pair until to-morrow, at twelve o’clock, m. | 

Mr. NIBLACK stated that he had paired off || 
with Mr. Asuuey. 


| Ido it witha protest. 


For Mr. Winton—Mr. Adrain. 
For Mr. Coomhs—Mr. Perry. 
For Mr. Holloway—Mr. Israet Washburn. 
During the vote, 
Mr. KILLINGER said: I desire to vote; but 
I abominate the vote; but 
I am bound to give it, I suppose. I vote for 
Mr. Ford. 

The result was then announced, as above re- 
corded. ; 


that on the next ballot a plurality shall elect ? 
The SPEAKER. The Chairthinks not. The 


cers. 
FIFTEENTH VOTE FOR PRINTER. 


The House proceeded to a fifteenth vote for 
Printer, with the following result: Whole number 
of votes cast, 189; necessary to a choice, 95; of 
which— 


Mr. Ford received .... EET EE +. 88 
Mr. Glossbrenner. 74 
Mr. Seaton....... 17 
Mr. Ball..... i 
Mr. Winton 1 
Mr. Coombs. E. 
Mr. Ioiloway 5 1 


So there was no choice. 
The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Ford—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams 
Aldrich, Allcy, William C. Anderson, Babbitt, Bingham, 
Blair, Blake, Brayton, Bulfinton, Burlingame, Burnham, 
Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Corwin, 
Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards. 
Eliot, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, French, Gooch, 


| Graham, Grow, Guney, Hale, Hall, Helmick, Hoard, Hum- 


phrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Francis W. Kellogg, William 
Kellogg, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Long- 
necker, Loomis, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPher- 
son, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris 
Morse, Nixon, Olin, Pettit, Porter, Pottle, Rice, Christo. 
pher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sherman, 


1 
| Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stratton, Theaker, 


Tompkins, Trimble, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, 


! Walton, Wells, Windom, Woodruff, and Mr. Speaker. 


For Mr. Giossbrenner—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Ander- 
son, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, 
Bouligny, Boyee, Branch, Briggs, Burnett, Jolm B. Clark, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

A message in writing was received from the | 

President of the United States, by the hands of | 
James Bucnanan, his Private Secretary. 

FOURTEENTH VOTE FOR PRINTER. 

The House proceeded to a fourteenth vote for | 

Printer, with the following result: Whole num- 

ber of votes cast, 197; necessary to a choice, 99; 


of which — 
Mr. Ford received ..ccccsceeescerer cece eenee none i) 
Mr. Glossbrenner. 


Mr. Seaton...... it j 
Mr. Ball..... 8 

Mr. Winton, 1 j 
Mr. Coombs. ‘eee 
Mr. Holloway i j 


So there was no choice. i 
The following is the result of the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Ford—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, if 


Aldrich, Alley, William C. Anderson, Babbitt, Bingham 
Blair, Blake, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham 
Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Ca Carter, Case, |! 
Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Duell, į; 


Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, |} 


Foster, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hail, || 
Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Francis W. 
Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. 
Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Marston, McKean, Me- |} 
Knight, McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, Morrit!, Edward 

Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Pettit, Porter, Pottte, 

Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Sedgwick, | 
Sherman, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, William | 
Stewart, Stratton, Theaker, Trimble, Van Wyck, Verree, | 
Wade, Waldron, Walton, Wells, Windom, Woodrnff, and |} 
Mr. Speaker. | 


For Mr. Glossbrenner—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Ander- |! 
son, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, |) 
Bouligoy, Boyce, Branch, Briggs, Burnett, John B. Clark, li 


Clopion, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig. 
Burton Craige, Crawtord, Curry, John G. Dav t 

Davis, De Jarnette, Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Fior- 
ence, Gurtrell, Hamilton, John T. Harris, Hawkins, 
Hindman, Holman, Houston, Howard, Haghes, Jenkins, | 
Jones, Landrum, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Charles |: 
D. Martin, Elbert 8. Martin, Maynard, MeCternand, Me- jj 
Queen, McRae, Miles, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, | 


ham, Winslow, and Wri 

For Mr. Seaton —~- Messrs. Boteier, Brabson, Bristow 
Gilmer, Hardeman, Milson, Pryor, Quarles, William N. H 
Smith, Stokes, Vance, Webster, James M. Leach, anc 
Hatton. } 

For Mr. Ball— Messrs. H. Winter Davis, Etheridge, |! 
Ferry, Lovejoy, Tompkins, Elihu B. Washburne, Cadwal ij 
ader C, Washburn, and Wilson. 


2 ij 
H 


[i For Mr. Holloway—Mr. Is 


| Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cox, James Craig, Burton 


i} Craige, Crawtord, Curry, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De 


' Jarnette, Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Florence, Gar- 
| trell, Hamilton, Jobn T. Harris, Hawkins, Hindman, Hol- 
Finan, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jenkina, Jones, Landrum, 
Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Charies D, Martin, Elbert 5. 
Martin, I Queen, McRae, Miles, Sydenham 
Moore, Isc velson, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, 
Phelps, Pugh, ames ©. Robinson, Ruffin, Sickies, 
| Simms, 
i lor, ‘ 
Wr 

F 


i 
Singleton, William Smith, Stallworth, Stout, Tay- 
x T 7 ia a ? J 
Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Winslow, and 


j at. 

| Tr. Seaton—Messrs. Boteler, Brabson, Bristow, Gil- 
| mer, Hardeman, Hatton, HiH, James M. Leach, Millson, 
i Pryor, Qui Wiliam N. H. Smith, Stokes, Vance, 
i 


Webster, Stevenson, and Reagan. 

For Mr. Ball—Messrs. H. Winter Davis, Etheridge, Love- 
| joy, Cadwalader C. Washbarn, Ellihu B. Washbarne, and 
| Wilson. 

' For Mr. Winton—Mr. Adrain. 
| For Mr. Coombs—Myr. Perry 


ael Washburn. 

During the vote, 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Michigan, stated that Mr. 

| Cooper had paired off with Mr. Burroucus. 
Mr. ELY stated that he was paired with Mr. 

McCriernanp for the day. ; 
Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania, stated that 


| hehad paired offwith Mr. Stewart, of Maryland. | 
i Mr. KILLINGER, when his name was called, | 
said: With a mental reservation, I vote fer Mr. 


Ford. 

The result of the vote was then announced, as 
above recorded. 

Mr. FLORENCE. 
now adjourn. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I hope the gentleman will 


withdraw his motion, and allow me to move that 


I move that the House do 


Mr. FLORENCE [have no objectionto that. 


Mr. WHITELEY. Task the gentleman from | 
South Carolina to delay his motion a moment, to | 


enable me to introduce two or three bills. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Icannotrefuse to dose,asmy 
riend from Delaware was sick when his State was 
called a few days since for bills and resolutions. 


DELAWARE BREAKWATER. 


Mr. WHITELEY, thereupon, by unanimous 
consent, introduced a bill to complete the Dela- 
ware breakwater; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 


Mr. HOARD. Would it be in order to move } 


rules prescribe a particular mode of electing offi- | 


| the House resolve itself into the Committee of the | 
| Whole on the state of the Union 


| Mr. WHITELEY also introduced a bill for 
the construction of a mole or pier on the shore of 
the Delaware bay, opposite the break water; which 
was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce 


ELECTION OF PRINTER. 


Mr. ASHMORE. I move that the rules be sus- 
pended and that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr.GILMER. Iask the gentleman from South 
Carolina to withdraw that motion, to enable me 
to introduce a bill for reference. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I do not like to refuse the 
request of the gentleman from North Carolina; but 
irl yicld to him there are scores of gentlemen who 
will want the same privilege. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois. I wantit under- 
stood that I will object, until I am allowed to in- 
‘| troduce the bill which [attempted to introduce 
this morning. 

Mr. BLAKE. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. ASHMORE. I have not yielded the floor. 
My motion is in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has recognized 
| the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Braxe.] The 
motion to go into the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union is not in order, pending the 
question of the election of Printer. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I move to postpone the 
special order for the election of Printer till to-mor- 
row. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brake] has the floor. 

Mr. BLAKE. Unless the House will take an- 
other vote for Printer to-day, I desire to speak toa 
privileged question. [Cries of Vote!” Vote!” 

Mr. FLORENCE. ThenI move that the elec- 
tion of Printer be postponed till to-morrow at one 
o'clock. I want to have a little consultation, in 
| consequence of the position of matters, in relation 
to the Printership. 

1 The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from 
Ohio yield tothe gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BLAKE. Ido. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Then I submit the motion 

that the election of Printer be postponed till one 
ii œ’clock to-morrow. 
i; Mr. GROW. I move toamend by postponing 
| it till next Monday. I would prefer to have the 
|| question disposed of to-day; but if we are to post- 
pone it, l am opposed to postponing it from day 
to day. Let it go over till Monday next. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Very well; I have no ob- 
jection. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I wish to move an 
amendment to that. I hope this question will not 
be kept before the House every Monday—a day 
that ought to be devoted to the introduction of bills 
and resolutions. I therefore move an amendment 
that the election of Printer be postponed till the 
first Monday in June next. (Cries of “Agreed!” 
from the Democratic benches.] 

The SPEAKER stated the question to be first 
on the amendment to postpone till the first Mon- 
day in June. 

Mr. LONGNECKER demanded the yeas and 
(| nays. 

‘| The'yeas and nays were ordered. 

i} The Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

|| Mr. STANTON. If it is not too late, I move 
| to lay the whole subject on the table. 

| The SPEAKER. [t is too late; there has been 
| a response received. 

| The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 74, nays 108; as follows: 

YEAS—Measrs. Adrain, Alen, Thomas L. Anderson, 
Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, Boyes, 
| Brabson, Branch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Cloptou, Cobb, 
i| John Cochrane, Cox, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Johu 
i] G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jamette, Exunundson, Eng- 
i 


ish, Famsworth, Florence, Garrell, Hamilton, John T. 
Harris, Hawkins, Hindman, Holman, Houston, Howard, 


H Hughes, Jenkins, Jones, Landrum, Leake, Logan, Love, 
Maclay, Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, McQueen, Mek 


yY ae, 
Miles, Milson, Sydenbam Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Noe 

i Pendleton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, James 
| C. Robinson, Ruffin, Simms, Singleton, William Sinith, 
| William N. H. Smith, Stallworth, Stevenson, Stout, 
; Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Vance, Winslow, and 
Wright—74. 

$—Messrs. Charles F. Adama, Grgen Adams, Ald- 
rich, Alley, William C. Anderson, Babbitt, Binghaun, Blair, 
Blake, Boteler, Brayton, Briggs, Bristow, Bufiluton, Bur- 
lingame, Burnham, Batterfield, Canipbeil, Carey, Carter, 
| Case, Colfax, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, 
! Dawes, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Hliot, Etheridge, 


i 
i 


H 
t 
i 
i 
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Fenton, Ferry, Foster, French, Gilmer, Gooch, Grow, Gur- il 


ley, Hale, Hall, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, Hel- 
mick, Hill, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Francis 
W. Kellogg, Wiiliam Kellogg, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. 
Leach, James M. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Love- 
joy, Marston, Charles D. Martin, McKean, McKnight, Me- 
Pherson, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, 
Morse, Nelson, Olin, Perry, Pettit, Peyton, Porter, Pottie, 
Reynolds, Rice, Riggs, Christopher Robinson, Royce, 
Schwartz, Sherman, Somes, Spalding, Spinner, Stanton, 
Stokes, Stratton, Theaker, Tompkins, Trimble, Van Wyek, 
Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader ©. Wash- 
burn, Elihu B. Washbburne, Israel Washburn, Webster, 
Wells, Wilson, Windom, and Woodruff—108. Mat 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 

During the vote, - 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland, when his name 
was called, said: I do not wish, Mr. Speaker, to 
vote ignorantly on this proposition. I,should 
like to know who would do the printing of the 


House if it were agreed to. Ifthe gentleman who j, 


moved the amendment will be kind enough to in- 
form me on that point, I shall be better prepared 
to vote. 1 vote “no,” on a general principle. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH.. If the question is de- 
batable I will be happy to answer. [Cries from 
the Democratic benches, ‘Yes, “Let him an- 
swer.’’] | expect that the printing of the House 
will be done in the same manner as it has been 
done heretofore. I do not think we will suffer as 
much by the postponement as we have suffered 
from having the matter eternally up. 

Several Democrats. Thatis right. We will 
save money by it. 

The vote having been announced as above, 

The SPEAKER stated that the question re- 
curred on Mr. Grow’s amendment to postpone 
the election of Printer till Monday next at one 
o’clock, 

Mr. GROW. If the motion to postpone be 
insisted on, | will change my amendment so as 
to make it Friday next instead of Monday, as 
Friday is the day for private business. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Oh, no; do not interfere 
with private bills; we will take up the Private 
Calendar on Friday. Make it to-morrow week. 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. No postpone- | 
ment. Letus get through with the election to-day. | 


{Cries of ‘ Call the roli t?) 

Mr. HOUSTON. I move to postpone tll next 
Monday, instead of till next Friday. I do not 
want private bill day to be taken up with this 
matter, 

Mr. STANTON, Let us take another vote 
to-day. 

Mr. PEYTON. I move to amend by inserting 
Wednesday next. 


the third degree, and is not in order. 

Mr. PEYTON. Well, I hope the gentleman 
from Alabama will accept my amendment. 

Mr. HOUSTON insisted on his amendment, 


The SPEAKER held Mr. Psyron’s amend- 


ment to be in order. 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois. I wish to inquire 


whether, ifa motion be made to lay the proposi- į 
tion to postpone on the table, that motion would |, 
have any further effect than to lay the proposition i; 


to postpone on the table? 
The SPEAKER. The Chair hardly supposes 
that that motion would be in order. “The Chair 


understands the practice of the House to have |, 


been otherwise. The motion now before the 
_ House is the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Peyron,} to postpone the elec- 
tion of Printer till Wednesday next. 
The question was taken; and the amendment 
was not agreed to. 


li Crawford, Curry, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jar- 


Mr. WINSLOW. That is an amendment in | 


i, Maclay, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, McQueen, 
t MeRae, Miles, Sydenham Moore, {sac N. Morris, Nelso 
|| Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pr 


i 
| 
i 
| 

li Underwood, Vallan 
| 
| 
t 


I again 
| Indiana. 
| Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. 
| very evident that there will be no election to-day. 
: I move, therefore, that the House do now adjourn. 
i [Cries of “No!” No!” from the Republican 
| benches. 
| Mr. FLORENCE. 
| this nonsense, we may as well adjourn. 
of “ Call the roll!’?] 


[Cries 


posite seem to think there can be an election, I 
will withdraw my motion. [Cries of ‘Call the 
roll!” 

Mr. FLORENCE. I move that there be a call 
| of the House. I find that many gentlemen upon 
| our side have left the House, under the impres- 
sion that the election would be postponed. Lask, 


the House. Iam always a fair man, and I only 
want an opportunity fer our friends to be here. I 
call for the yeas and nays on my motion. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The House refused to order a call. 


| 
ELECTION OF A PRINTER. 
| 


The House then proceeded to vote viva voce the | 


i sixteenth time for Printer, with the following re- 


i sult: Whole number of votes cast, 185; necessary | 
: to a choice, 93; of which— 
be 


Mr. Ford received .. 16.93 
Mr. Glossbrenner . 71 
Mr. Seaton... 418 
Mr, Bail.... rA 
Mr. Winton 1 


| The following is the vote in detail: 
For Mr. Ford—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, Alley, 


"William C. Anderson, Babbitt, Bingham, Blair, Blake, į 
|; Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Buitertield, | 
; Campbell, 


Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Corwin, Covode, 
| Curtis, Dawes, Duell, Dunn Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, 
| Farnsworth, Fenton, Perry, 


i Irvine, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kilgore, Kil- 
inger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Love- 
y, Marston, McKean, MeKnight, McPherson, Millward, 


Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy 


Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sherman, Somes, 
Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stratton, ‘Theaker, Tomp- 
kins, Trimble, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Wal- 
ton, Cadwalader C. hburn, Evibu B. Washburne, fs- 


| rael Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Woodruff, and 


: Mr. Speaker. 


| For Mr. Glossbrenner—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Ander- į 
i Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, | 


i} Bouligny, Boyce, Brauch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clopton, | Wayne, in the handwriting of Mr. Spink, show 
| Wa ’ 9 % Mr. , 


i that Mr. Larwill had the faculty, in an eminent 
| degree, to discover the right man for the place, In 
| December, 1816, he was appointed county sur- 


i son, Ashmore, 


| Cobb, John Cochrane, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, 


| neite, Edmundson, Florence, Gartrell, Hamilton, John T. 


s, Jones, Landrum, Leake, Logan, Love, 


Hughes, Jenk 


b, Reagan, Ri 

James ©. Robinson, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William 

Smith, Stallworth, Stevenson, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, 
igham, Winslow, and Wright. 

For Mr. Seaton—Messrs. 
‘son, Briggs, Bristow, Giimer, Hardeman, Hatton, Hill, 
| James M. Leach, Maynard, Millson, Pryor, Quarles, Wil- 

3 Vance, and Webster. 


i lam N. H. Smith, Stokes 

: For Mr. Ball—Messrs. 

| For Mr. Winton—Mr. Adrain. 

| During the vote, _ + 

| Mr. KILGORE said, that at the soligitation 

! of gentlemen around him, he would withdraw the 

nomination of Mr. Defrecs. f 
Mr. FARNSWORTH, when his name was 


| 


| of Printer. IT have examined the statutes, and 
| find that it would simply leave the House without 


The question recurred on Mr. Hovston’s # a regular Printer; and that in such a case, the 


amendment to postpone till Monday next; and it | 


was not agreed to. 

The question recurred on Mr. Grow’s motion 
to postpone till Friday, at one o’clock; and it was 
hot agreed to. 

The question recurred on Mr. FLorence’s mo- 
tion to postpone the election of Printer till to- 
morrow. 


Mr. FLORENCE. I do not desire to interfere 


the gentlemen upon the other side think they can 
concentrate their votes sufficiently to clect a 
Printer, I am sure I do not want to be an obstacle 
in their way. I therefore withdraw my motion. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I move that the 
Liouse do now adjourn. 
The motion was disagreed to. 


i 
| 
t 
i 
| The tellers 
i 
t 


Committee on Printing would have the whole 


« Go on with the call.’’] 

Mr. MOORHEAD said: I was paired off with 
Mr. Laman, who is absent, but I had the privi- 
lege of transferring the pair, and as my colleague, 


| Mr. Scranton, is absent, I have transferred the 


pair to him for to-day. I vote for Mr. Ford. 


Mr. JUNKIN stated that he had paired off |) 


with the election. [Cries of Call the roll !”} If | with Mr. Montcomery on the election of Printer |; 


i only. 


vote as above recorded, 


| The SPEAKER declared thatTuomas H.Forp | 
' having received a majority of all the votes cast, | 
i| was duly elected Printer of the House of Repre- | 
| sentatives for the Thirty-Sixth Congress. i 


Mr. KILGORE. Before we proceed to vote, | 
place in nomination John D. Defrees, of | 


I think it is now | 


If there is to be any of | 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Asgentlemen op- | 


therefore, in fairness, that we may have a call of į 


Foster, Frenci, Gooch, Grow, | 
, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Hebnick Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, | 
‘| county. 


Morris, Morse, Nixon, | 
Olin, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Reynolds, Rice Christopher í 
, > p 


Harris, Hawkins, Hindman, Holman, Houston, Howard, | 


Green Adams, Boteler, Brab- | 


1. Winter Davis, and Etheridge. i 


called, said: I was asked a moment since what į! 
he effect would be, if we postponed the election į; 


control of the subject—[Cries of “Order!” and i 


|, States. 
having reported the result of the |; 


DEATH OF HON. CYRUS SPINK, ‘4 

Mr. BLAKE. Mr. Speaker, from a sense of 
duty, and in obedience to a custom which has ob- 
tained here, L rise to announce the death of Hon. 
Cyrus SPINK, a member elect, at the time of his 
decease, of the Thirty-Sixth Congress, from the 
fourteenth congressional district of the State of 
Ohio. He died at Wooster, in the county of 
Wayne, on the 31st day of May, 1859. -Fle was 
born in Berkshire county, State of Massachusetts, 
on the 24th day of March, 1793, and had, at the 
time of his death, attained to the age of sixty*seven 
years. ; ; € 

Mr. Spik was from that old. revolutionary 
stock which now, unfortunately for our country, 
are mostly gone to their reward. Shibnah Spink, 


| the father of Cyrus, served in the war of the Rev- 


olution, and was at that bloody struggle known 
as the battle of Long Island, and a prominent 
actor in those memorable scenes of suffering, pri- 


l vation, and patriotic endurance, which occurred 
iin that gloomy period of our nation’s history, 


while the American army was in winter quarters 


j at Valley Forge in 1777-78. 


It was by the teachings of a father; who had 
been taught by Washington to make all needful 
sacrifices upon the altar of liberty, for the good of 


| his country, that Cyrus Spink was prepared for 
‘ usefulness. His parents were of the Quaker de- 
|| nomination, and his father one of the few of that 
! belief who took up arms in defense of the self- 
| evident truth that all men are created equal. 


Atan carly age, in the spring of 1815, Cyrus 


ii Spink, without money, or friends to accompany 


him, left his father’s house to find a home and 


| friends in the State of Ohio; on that soil which 
| had been consecrated to liberty by the ordinance 
‘of Congress of 1787. 


In that then wilderness 


country, Cyrus Spink found ample scope for the 


i honest impulses of his nature. He made several 
| excursions through the State, and was engaged 
! for a time in teaching school at Kendall, in Stark 


It was at Kendall the Hon. Joseph H. 
Larwill, surveyor for the county of Wayne, be- 


‘came acquainted with Mr. Spine, and, being im- 

| pressed with his talents and honesty, at once 

i appointed him deputy county surveyor, 
was in the fall of 1815. 


which 


The appointment and oath of office bear date 
October 18, 1815; and he continued to act as dep- 
uty county surveyor under Mr. Larwili until De- 
cember, 1816. 

The surveys and records of the county of 


veyor,and continued to fill that post to December, 
1821. During a part of this last-named period, he 
was also district surveyor; and in the mean time, 
from September 26, 1820, to October 15, 1821, he 
performed the duties of county auditor. 

On the 19th day of February, 1819, he was mar- 
ricd to Nancy Campbell Beall, daughter of Gen- 
eral Reason Beall, with whom, to the day of his 
death, a period of more than forty years, he had 
lived in the enjoyment of all those domestic com- 
forts which clusier about and make home desir- 
able. 

In the year 1821, he was elected a member of the 


| House of Representatives of the Legislature of 
i) Ohio, and faithfully served the people of the county 


of Wayne in that capacity during the session of 
1821-22. During a portion of the time from 1816 
to 1822, Mr. Spry was employed in the land office 
at Wooster; and from 1822 to 1824 he wasengaged 
with General Reason Beall in the register’s office. 


| On the resignation of General Beall in 1824, he was 
| appointed his successor. 
| register bears the signature of President Monroe, 


Elis first commission as 


and is dated January 14, 1824. He was reap- 
pointed by President John Quincy Adams for four 
years, by commission bearing date January 28, 
1928. Mr. Spr was one of the presidential elect- 
ors for the State of Ohio in 1844; and as such, cast 
the vote of the State for Kentucky’s honored states- 
man, Henry Clay, for President of the United 
He was a member of the State board of 
equalization for the State of Ohio in 1846. He 
was a delegate to the national Whig convention 
in 1852. He wasappeinted by Governor Chase, in 
1856, one of the directors of the Ohio enitentiary 5 
and on the second Tuesday of October, 1858, he 
was elected bya large majority of the people of the 
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fourteenth congressional district of the State of 
Ohio. a member of this House; a position he did 
not live to fill, but which he would have adorned 
with sterling integrity, sound commen sense, and 
high-toned patriotism. s 

Mr. Spink came into the State of Ohio without 
means and unsurrounded by friends; he lived to 
obtain a competency of the one and an abundance 
of the other. His life and example will ever be 
saying to the young menofthe nation, ‘‘ be honest, 
industrious, upright, persevering, devoted to the 
free institutions of your country, and the highest 
Honors of the Republic shall be yours.” In all 
the positions of public trust Cyrus Spink was 
called upon to fill, he illustrated the truth of that 
sentiment, “an honest man is the noblest work 
of God,” He was a devout believer in the Chris- 
tian religion; and for the last twenty years of his 
life was an honored member of the Baptist church. 
taking a lively interest in the progress of Christian- 
ity throughout the world, and endeavoring to con- 
form his life to the sublime teachings of Christ and 
Hisaposiles. Death, Mr. Speaker, knowsnosec- 
ions, and is no respecter of persons; the high and 
the low, the rich and the poor, are alike the sub- 
jects of his demands, and all must bow to his in- 
exorable mandates. Sir, this is the fourth time 
since the election of this Congress our ranks have 
peen invaded by that grim monster; and now 
Harris and Goode, Broderick and Spink are num- 
bered with the dead. Sir, if these repeated lessons 
on, man’s mortality shall lead us to God, and 
enable us to perform our whole duty to man, they 
will not have been given in vain, nor lost to the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, the moral character, together with 
the postion of Cyrus Sring, at the time of his 
@eath, entitle his memory to some signal mark of 
our approbation, and admiration. I therefore 
move the adoption of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the members of this House, from a sin- 
cere desire of showing every mark of respect duc to the 
memory of Hon, Cyrus Sprixx, deceased, lare a Represent- 
ative from the State of Ohio, will go into mourning by 
wearing crape on the left arm for thirty days. 

Resolved, That the proceedings in relation to the death 
of Hon. Cyrus SPINK, be forwarded by the Clerk of this 
House to the widow of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect for the mem- 
ery of the deceased, this Honse do now adjourn. 

Resolved, ‘Phat the Clerk communicate a copy of the 
foregoing proceedings to the Senate. 


Mr. CURTIS. General Cyrus Spink, the hon- 
erable member elect, whose demise has just been 
announced by his honorable successor, com- 
menced his manly career in Wayne county, Ohio, 
when savage hordes still held the infant settle- 
ments of the Northwest in dread and danger. Be- 
ond and.around this little clearing, extended for 
hundreds of miles westward, in almost unbroken 
gontinulty, avast, unexplored, and gloomy forest. 
This wilderness was the camp and battle-ground 
of Indian warriors which crossed the way of em- 
pire, and must be destroyed. Those who have 
never seen the great American forest in its native 
magnitude, as 1t existed in 1815, will never see the 
most sublime picture in the world, and can form 
no conception of the sacrifice of life and labor 
involved inits subjugation. For the last fifty years 
the axman’s steady blows have wasted and worn 
it away, and the great forest, and the pioneers who 
strove against it, now molder in a common grave. 
General Srrnx participated in the privations, 
exposures, and toil, that wrought the mighty 
change in the county and State of his adoption. 
That great forest, the Indian wigwam, the savage 
beasts, and savage men, have given place to cul- 
‘tivated fields, populous towns, lowing herds, intel- 
ligent citizens, and all the industrial, social, and 
happy incidents of a refined civilization, 
his transformation of the great American wil- 
derness to the condition of fertile fields and modern 
civilization, is the great historic achievement of 
the last fifty years in the Northwest; and he who | 
faithfully records the scenes of privation, toil, and | 
danger incident to that history, will place the 
name of Cyrus Spink among the leadersin Wayne 
county; and posterity will erect enduring monu- 
ments to the memory of him and his associates. 
In 1842, I becamea resident of Wooster, where I | 
“soon made the acquaintance of her distinguished | 
citizen, now her deceased and lamented Represent- || 


| ciety, the deacons of the church, the founders of 


ative. Fle was thenin the full vigor of life; aleading : 
man ahd prosperous merchant. Western mer 
chants area distinctive, self-constituted, conserva- 


information with a genial humor that elwaysmade ! 


tive class of men. They have no resemblance or 
relation to theancient Venctian or modern commer- 
cial merchant princes; but unostentatious, they are 
generally men of probity, integrity, prudence, 
and success. Satisfied with moderate gains, the 

embark in no fictitious hazards; but supply their 
neighbors with all kinds of merchandise, and be- 
come familiar and friendly with al the surround- 
ing classes of men, They are the leaders of so- 


schools, the directors of banks and railroads, and 
the arbiters of accounts and controversies among 
their confiding friends. | 

General Sring, when I knew him, was a good 
type of this classof men. He took part in every- 
thing that related to the public weal. He wasa 
man of easy circumstances, commanding address, 
gentlemanly deportment, and prominent in all 
public assemblies, 

In politics, he was emphatically a Henry Clay 
Whig; an elector in 1844, with whom I had the 
honor to canvass; and so devoted was he to the 
Sage of Ashland, he reluctantly submitted to the 
nomination of General Taylor in 1848. In those 
days, the summit counties of Ohio, which included 

ayne, were intensely Democratic; and Democ- 
racy then fnoved with undivided and invincible 
forces. But gradually, political revolutions placed 
General Spinx at the head of a successful party, 
which he assisted in organizing; and, as a just 
tribute to his talents and fidelity, he was elected 
to this Thirty-Sixth Congress. 

His life, in my judgment, was a complete suc- 
cess; for I am told this distinction was the sum- 
mit of his political ambition. It is sad to think 
he did not live to enter upon the duties of a Rep- 
resentative, for he would have done credit to him- 
self, and we would have been proud of such a 
peer. 

But the ways of Providence are inscrutable. 
Before the day of our, assembling, he was sum- 
moned to a higher tribunal, and his successor is 
here to fill his temporal station, and announce his. 
sad demise, 

Wooster is draped in a mantle of mourning. 
Many of her noblest sons have, within a few past 
years, gone to their final account. A Bell, a Stibbs, 
a Sloan, a Bissell, a Hemphill, and now General 
Spink, all distinguished actors, fresh in my mem- 
ory, and well known throughout a large portion 
of Ohio, are reposing in the silent city of the dead. 
In the ordering ofa merciful and mysterious Provi- 
dence, I, a friend and survivor, have been calied 
on to unite in the usual honors accorded to public 
men. I mingle in the sorrows of the afflicted, and 
I tender an humble, but grateful tribute of respect 
to the memory of departed worth. 

Mr. Speaker, I second the resolutions of the 
honorable gentleman from Ohio. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I can add but little to what į 
has already been said in memory of my deceased 
friend and colleague. Most of those who join in 
this mark of respect had no personal acquaint- 
ance with the deceased. They but add the com- 
mon tribute to a fellow-member, called but a little 
while before us to the company of the dead. 

I have known General Srixx from my boyhood. 
His ntanly form is now before me, as distinct in | 
my memory, as you, sir, or any of our associates 
around me, is distinct to my view. He was not 
a great man in the sense in which that term is 
used. The flashes of genius did not disturb his 
judgment, nor the fierce energy of ambition con- 
sume his strength, or consign his name to the ad- 
ulation of friends, or the hate of foes. He wasa 
just man; a man who performed all the duties of” 
an active life without fear and without reproach. 
Trained in the early days of Ohio, when the life 
of a pioneer was a continual war with uncultivated 
nature, he lived to sec the forest give way before 
the labor of a hardy race; the rude log hut super- 
seded by the comfortable mansion, and scattered 
settlements commenced in a wilderness rising into 
cities, towns, and villages. . 

In this contest of civilization he was not an idle 
spectator; he performed a full part. If he did not 
conquer a land flowing with milk and honey; he, 
and those like him, made one. He was fond of 
narrating the adventures of the early settlers. His 
conversation was x local history. Added to the 
information he acquired by his intercourse with 
men, he had read much, and communicated his 


| oped what we are required to preserve. 


him a favorite, especially with young men. When 
elected a member of this House, he was approach- 
ing the period allotted by Providence as the du- 
ration of useful human life; and yet, until a short 
time before his death, his erect form and healthy 
appearance gave but few indications of his ap- 
proaching end. Ifhe had lived to add the personal 
acquaintance of his fellow-members to the testi- 
mony of his friends, the dcath of but few of our 
number would have caused more personal grief. 
He would have been true to his party associates, 
and yet kind and forbearing to alt. He com- 


“menced his political life as a supporter of Pres- 


ident Monroe; was attached to the Whig party 
during its existence, and, at his death, was an 
earnest Republican. 

Firnt, but moderate, he would never have al- 
lowed his political or personal feelings to have 
moved him from the line of duty. A true lover 
of his country, and ever obedicnt to law, he would 
have performed every duty and yiclded every 
right, and, in return, would have demanded alike 
obedience from others. 

When he waselected, I naturally associated his 
name as one of a triumvirate of Ohio carly set- 
tlers and most worthy citizens, called from the 
retirement of private life to take part in the stormy 
scenes of this Hall. Two of them were boys in 
the Territory before the State was born; they 
were a part of a scatiered population of twenty- 
five thousand white citizens in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, now become the home of more than seven 
million of free, happy, and intelligent people. I 
trusted to their mederaaen and conservative feel- 
ing to temper the excitement of political strife; to 
remind us that a race of sturdy men have devel- 
One of 
them has been called to that mysterious realm 
through whose darkening gloom reason cannot 
guide us; but he has left to his colleagues and 
friends an exampie of rectitude and Christian 
purity demanding our respect and worthy of our 


emulation. 5 


The resolutions were unanimously agreed to; 
and thereupon (at half past four o’clock, p. m.) 
the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE 
Turspay, February 28, 1860. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Guruey. 
The Journal of yesterday was read andapproved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate a report of the Secretary of State, communi- 
cating, in obedience to law, statements showing 
the number and designation of passengers arriving 
in the United States during the year 1859; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, communicating, in 
compliance with a resolution of the Senate of the 
Qist instant, inforMation relative to the expendi- 
ture of the appropriation for the repairs of the 
light-house and pier at Chicago, Hlinois; which 
was ordered to lie on the table; and a motion of 
Mr. TrumguLL to print the report was referred 
to the Committee on Printing. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. HAMLIN presented the petition of Eunice 
Church,a widow, and formerly widow of Joshua 
Lambert, a scaman in the naval service, who died 
of wounds received in battle, praying for a pen- 
sion; which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. SLIDELL presented a memorial of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the city of New Orleans, 
praying an immediate appropria uon for continu- 
ing the work on the custom-house at that place; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SEBASTIAN presented the memorial of 
Kerr, Brierly & Co., praying indemnity for losses 
sustained in consequence of Indian hostilities 
while freighting goods, &c., to Salt Lake, Utah 
‘Territory; which was referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. CAMERON presented five petitions ot 
manufacturers, colliers, merchants, farmers, me- 
chanics, miners, and laborers, of Schuyikill 
county, Pennsylvania, praying such change in 
the tariff as shall afford protection to the indus- 
trial and productive interests of the country, the 
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abolition or a radical change in the warehouse 
system, and a substitution of specific for ad va- 
lorem duties; which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. ; 

Mr. PUGH presented a petition of the owners 
of land under the Houmas grant, protesting against 
Me repeal of the second section of the act of June 
2, 1858, and praying the repeal of the joint reso- 
lution of March 3, 1859; which was referred to 
the select committee appointed on that subject. 

Mr. MALLORY presented an additional paper 
in favor of continuing the mail service by the 
steamship Isabel between Charleston and Ha- 
vana, via Savannah and Key West; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. ù 

He also presented additional papers in relation 
to the claim of the administrator of Calvin Read; 
which were referred to the Committee on Claims. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. BROWN, it was 


Ordered, That Allen J. Carter have leave to withdraw 
his petition and papers from the files of the Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yesterday received, 
among other papers, a petition from citizens of 
St. Catharines, Canada West, which I inadvert- 
ently presented. That should have taken another 
direction. It should have gone to the Executive 
Department. I ask the consent of the Senate to 
withdraw that petition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no øb- į 
jection, leave will be granted to withdraw the peti- 
tion. 

Leave was granted. 


DIPLOMATIC COSTUME. 

_ Mr. SUMNER submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which wasconsidered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 

Resolued, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested, ifin his opinion not incompatible with tbe public 
interest, to furnish to the Senate copies of all instructions, į 
past and present, with regard to the uniform or costume or 
persons in the diptomatic or consular service, and also any 
correspondence with reference thereto. 


NORTHERN BOUNDARY. 


Mr. MASON submitted the following resolu- | 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to communicate to the Senate, if not incom- 
patible with the public interest, a copy of any report which 
may have been received from the commissioner on the 
part of the United States for marking the boundary, pur- 
suant to the first article of the treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, of the 15th of June, 1846, show- 
ing the present condition of that work. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CLAY, from the Committee on Pensions; 
to whom was referred the petition of Laura C. 
Humber, widow of Captain Charles H. Humber, 
of the Army, praying to be allowed a pension, 
submitted a report, accompanied by a bill (S. 
No. 227) for the relief of Laura C. Humber, 
widow of Charles H. Humber. The bill was 
read, and passed toa second reading; and the re- 
port was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of Valentine Wehrheim, 
praying to be allowed a pension, submitted a re- 
port, accompanied by a bill (S. No. 228) for the 
relicfof Valentine Wehrheim. The bill was read, 
and passed to a second reading; and the report 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SEBASTIAN, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
No. 150) for the relief of Madison Sweetser, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a 
report; which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. POWELL, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the memorial of An- 
gclina C. Bowman, widow.of Captain Francis L. 
Bowman, of the Army, praying to be remuner- 
ated for the expense of conveying the remains of 
her husband home in Pennsylvania, amd to be al- 
lowed a pension, submitted a report, accompanied 
by a bill (S. No. 229) for the relief of Angelina 
C. Bowman, widow of Francis L. Bowman, late 
captain in the United States Army. The bill was 
read, and passed to a second reading; and the re- 
port was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TEN EYCK, from the Committee on Rev- 
olutionary Claims, to whom was referred the bill 


(S. No. 95) for the relief of Elizabeth Montgom- 
ery, heir of Hugh Montgomery, reported it with- | 


è seH 
out amendment, and submitted a report; which į 


was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BRAGG, from the Committee on Claims, 
to whom was referred the petition of Eliza E. 
Ogden, praying for an equitable allowance of per 
centage on certain disbursements made by her late 
husband, Major Edmund A. Ogden, for the sup- 
pression of Indian hostilities, while acting as as- 
sistant quartermaster in the Army of the United 
States, submitted an adverse report; which was 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FOOT, from the Committee on Claims, to 
whom were referred reports ofthe Court of Claims 
onthe claim of Robert Harrison and the claim of 
Letitia Humphreys, and a memorial of Letitia 
Humphreys, administratrix of Andrew Atkinson, 
deceased, submitted a report, accompanied by abill 
(S. No.+230) declaratory of the acts for carrying 
into effect the ninth article of the treaty between 
the United States and Spain. The bill was read, 
and passed to a second reading; and the report 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. NICHOLSON, from the Committee on 
Revolutionary Claims, to whom the subject was 
referred, submitted a report, accompanied by a bill 
(S. No. 231) to refund to the State of Georgia cer- 
tain moneys paid by said State to Peter Trezvant, 
the legal representative of Robert Farquhar. The 
bill was read, and passed toa second reading; and 
the report was ordered to be printed. 


Mr. FITCH, from the Committee on Printing, | 


to whom was referred a motion to print the me- 


morial of the Chamber of Commerce, of New | 


York, on the subject of international law as to 


damages resulting from collisions at sea, reported | 


in favor of printing the usual number; which was 
agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the motion to print five thousand 
additional copies of the report of the Postmaster 
General, showing the amount of postage received 


| in each State and Territory, annually, since 1840, 


reported in favor of printing three thousand addi- 
tional copies of the report; which was agreed to. 
Ho also, from the same committee, to whom 


was referred the report of the Secretary of War, | 
to law, a statement | 


communicating, in obedience 
of the contingent expenses of the War Depart- 
mentfor the fiscal year ending June 30, 1859, asked 
to be discharged from its further consideration; 
which was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the motion to print the report of the 
Secretary of War, communicating, in obedience 
to law, a return of the militia of the United States, 
and of their arms, accouterments, and ammuni- 
tion, for the year 1859, asked to be discharged from 
its farther consideration; which was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the motion to print the report of the 
Secretary of War, communicating, in obedience 
to law, a statement of the contingent expenses of 
the military establishment for the year 1859, asked 
to be discharged from its further consideration; 
which was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Hayes, Chief Clerk, announced that the 
House had ordered the printing of the following 
documents, on February 28, 1860: 

Letter of the Sccretary of the Treasury, in an- 
swer to a resolution of the House, calling for in- 
formation as to whether there are defaleations by 
collectors of customs in the State of Hlinois— 
ordered at twelve o’clock and fourteen minutes. 


Letter of the Secretary of State, communicat- |; 


ing statements showing the number and designa- 
tion of passengers arriving in the United States 
during the year 1859—ordered at twelve o’clock 
and twelve minutes. 

Message of the President of the United States, 
in compliance with a resolution of the House, call- 
ing for acopy of a letter of the Emperor of France 
on the subject of commerce and free trade—or- 
dered at twelve o’clock and-fifteen minutes. 

Letter of the Secretary of State, asking an ap- 
propriation for addition 
Commissioner to China, and for salaries of the 
consuls in China—ordered at twelve o’clock and 
twenty minutes. : 

Letter ef the Secretary of the Interior, suggest- 
ing an appropriation for e brir 
ing to trial of persons engaged in counterfeiting 


the detection and bring- | 


al compensation of the! 


i 
| 
i 
i 
| 
i 


the coin of the United States—ordered at twelve 
o’clock and twenty minutes. i Í 
Letter of the Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting a report and other documents in explanation 
of certain estimates for the Indian service—ordered 
at twelve o’clock and twenty minutes. ; 


SALE OF ARMS. 

Mr. DAVIS. If there be no business before the 
Senate, I ask them to take up a bill, which has 
been sevexsal times considered and not concluded— 
Senate bill No. 45. I think it is desirable that 
there should be prompt action on it, and I desire 
the Senate to take that action this morning. 

Mr. MASON. I have a very earnest desire that 
the bill should be acted on, but I advise the Sena- 
tor that it wants but two minutes of the hour ap- 
propriated to the special order in executive ses- 
sion. 

The motion of Mr. Davis was agreed to; and 
the Senate resumed the consideration of the bill 
(S. No. en to authorize the sale of publicarms to 
the several States and Territories, and to regulate 
the appointment of superintendents of the national 
armories; the pending question being on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Hats to strike out the sccond section, 


| as follows: 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That so much of the 
act approved August 5, 1854, as authorizes the appointment 
of a civilian as superintendent of each of the national armo- 
ries, be, and the same is hereby, repealed, and that the su- i 
perintendents of these armories shall hereafter be selected 
from officers of the ordnatice corps. S 


Mr. HALE. I listened the other day to the 
remarks made by the Senator from Maine, [Mr. 
Frssenven,] whom I do notsee in his seat now, 
and who made a very earnest and able speech, as’ 
he always does, on this subject, and spoke of the 
peculiar propriety and great fitness that there was 
of giving those Peers to the graduates of 
the Military Academy at West Point, because of 
their peculiar qualifications for the manufacture of 
arms, and for such mechanical labor as is carried 
on in these establishments. I took the pains to 
send to the office of the Secretary to get one of the 
catalogues of the West Point Academy, and looked 
over very carefully the list of studies that were 
pursued there, to see what peculiar branch it was 
that gave these young peau such peculiar 
skill in those mechanical arts which are brought 
„into exercise in the manufacture of arms, ani I 
confess that I could not sce any. I wish the Sena- 
tor was in his scat, so that we might have the 
benefit of an explanation on that point from him. 

I have no disposition to disparage West Point.. 
I have no doubt that it is a very good institution 
in its way; but I think, if you take those cadets, 
you will find, in regard to ninety-nine out of a 

undred of them, that their education has been 
such that they would very much prefer to have 
their hands encased in kid gloves, and to be doing 
the duties of a ball-room, to going into a greasy 
mechanie’s shop, and taking hold of those tools 
and doing that sort ef work which is usually done 
in the manufacture of arms: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will 
be good enough to suspend amoment. The Chair 
must call up the special order at this hour ` 

Mr. MASON. I am obliged to ask for the 
special order, but with very great reluctance. 

Mr. HALE. Well, what I have to say will 

keep. (Laughter.| . 

Mr. MASON. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. DAVIS. Itis quite apparent that the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire has to deliver himself 


| of remarks which have no application to the bill. 


He has engaged in a discussion with the Senator 
from Maine. His remarks are utterly inapplicable 
to anything which isin the bill; and, as he has to 
deliver himself, I think the Senate had better let 
him be relieved at once. 

Mr. HALE. I will show that 1 am in earnest 
about this. ‘There was a very serious investiga- 
tion, and a pamphlet of some three or four hundred 
pages printed by the report of a committee, and 
yesterday one of these mechanics came to me, and 
put that report in my hands. Ihave not had time 
to examine it; but the facts are there, I am told, 
such as will convince any Senator, who is willing 
to be convinced, that this section ought not to be- 
come a law. I give way to publie duty. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

The motion of Mr. Mason was agreed to; and 

the Senate proceeded to the consideration of exce- 
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utive business; and, after some time spent therein, 
the doors were reopened. 


DEATH OF HON. CYRUS SPINK. 
The following message was received from the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Haves, Chief 
Clerk: 


fin rue Houss or REPRESENTATIVES. 

; $ February 27, 1860. 
Resolved, That the members of this House, from a sin-. 

cere desire of showing every mark of respect due to the 
memory of Hon. Cyrus Sprxk, deceased, late a Representa- 
tive from thé State of Ohio, will go into mourning by wear- ; 
ing erape on the left arm for thirty days. 

Resoived, ‘That the proceedings in relation to the death j 
of Mon. Cyrus Spink, be forwarded by the Clerk of this |i 
House to the widow of the deecased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of respect for the mem- | 
ory of the deceased, this House do now adjourn. | 
Ordered, That the Clerk communicate a copy of the fore- 

goinwproceedings to the Senate. 

Mr. WADE. [offer the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the members of the Senate, from a sin- 
cere desire of showing every mark of respect due to the | 
memory of Hon, Cyrus Spinx, deceased, late a Represent- 
ative eleet from the State of Ohio, will go inte mourning | 
by wearing erape on the left arm for thirty days, 

Resolved unanimously, That, as a further mark of respect į 
for the memory of the deceased, the Senate do now adjourn. i 
Mr. President, I have offered these resolutions 

in obedience to the demands of a custom which I 
believe is almost coeval with the Government 
itself; and, whatsoever individual members may | 
think of the propriety of such a custom, no one 
will feel at liberty to disregard it, until the Sen- 
ate itself, without reference to any particular case, | 
shall think proper to alter or abrogate italtogether. 

Cyrus Spink was born in Berkshire county, in 
the State of Massachusetts, on the 24th day of 
March, 1793. His parents were of the revolu- 
tionary period, and his father took an active part 
in that great struggle for American independence. 
He participated aetively and honorably in many 
of the most obstinate battles of that heroic age. 
But like many of the soldiers of the revolutionary || 
army, he eame out of the service poor, and with- 
out the means of giving his children a liberal edu- 
cation, But they inherited from him that which 
is far more valuable than wealth, or even educa- 
tion; that is, strong, vigorous, and comprehen- 
give minds, sound and healthy constitutions, and 
an unwavering love of justice, With habits of | 
industry, self-denial, and self-reliance, he never |] 
doubted his ability to accomplish whatever his 
judgment approved: 

Fully imbued with these principles and quali- 
fications, the deceased, in the spring of 1815, em- 
igrated to Ohio, which was, at that time, but a 
wilderness, destitute of all the luxuries, and most |; 
of the conveniences, of civilized life. Such was | 
the theater on which this young man, a stran- | 
ger, without wealth and without friends, had | 
chosen to cnact the drama of life; and well, Mr. i| 
President, has he performed his part. A year 
had not elapsed, io his new home, before the in- 
telligent and discriminating people of the county- 
in which he lived discovered his merits, and elc- | 
vated him to an important public trust; and from |! 
that day to the day of his death he hardly ceased 
to hold some honorable position, evincing the 
love and confidence of the people, Perhaps, after 
all that can be said, no higher eulogy can be pro- | 
nounced on any man, than that an intelligent |) 
people, in whose service he has spent the Dest | 
portion of a long life, and whose character is, |) 
consequently, known to all, join with alacrity in 
elevating him to the highest office in their gift. 
This was eminently true of the deceased. His |) 
death is deeply deplored by his constituents as a | 
public loss, while his private character is beyond | 
all praise. No man ever left more sincere and 
devoted friends to mourn his decease. 

Such, Mr. President, was Cyrus Spink, a char- | 
acter truly American. No other country could | 
have formed and developed the like. Springing | 
from the humblest walks of the people, and rising 
by his own unaided merits to one of the highest 
offices in the Government, though by no means 
unusual in our country, is always significant, and 
should not fail to inspire our young men with re- 
newed veneration for our institutions, and resolu- 
tion to defend them against every danger to their 
purity or perpetuity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 
the chair.) The question is on agrecing to the 
resolutions submitted by the Senator from Ohio. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to; 
and the Senate adjourned. 


i 
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| servant, 


“HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
‘Turspay, February 28, 1860. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
Oy Hey. “Mr. CUTTER. 
‘he Journal of yesterday wasread and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent; laid 
before the House the following message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

In compliance with the resolution of the House 
of Representatives of the 16th instant, requesting 
a copy of the letter of the Emperor of France upon 


Prayer 


the subject of commeree and free trade, I transmit | 


a report from the Secretary of State, to whom the 
resolution was referred. : 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Wasuineron, February 25, 1860. 

Mr. BARKSDALE moved that the message and 
accompanying report be referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS IN ILLINOIS. 


> 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House the 
following communication from the Secretary of the 
Treasury: 
TreasuRyDePaRTMENT, February 24, 1860, 


In reply to the resolution of the House of Representa- ; 


tives, of the 16th instant, that the Seeretary of the Treas- 
ury be directed to intorm this House whether or not there 
be any defaleation of the collectors of customs, in the State 
of Hlinois, in the payment over of public moneys by them 
collected ; and, if so, to state the names of such officers, 


and the amount of such defaleation, 1 have the honor to i 


state that this Department is not aware of any such defal- 
cation by collectors of customs, in the State of Ilinois. I 
would further state that the delay in not answering the res- 
olution more prompty was occasioned by an investigation 
into the accounts of those officers, which has resulted in 
developing no defalcation on their part. 

Shave the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient 

HOWELL COBB, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


The communication was laid upon the table, 
and ordered to be printed. 


REFERENCE OF MESSAGE. 
Mr. BARKSDALE. Thecommunication ofthe 


President with reference to the letter of the French | 
Emperor, it strikes me, on reflection, ought to be | 


referred to the Committee on Commerce. I there- 
fore move to reconsider the vote by which it was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE, Itseems to me that | 


the original resolution introduced, calling for this 
letter, called for it for the benefit of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. I may be mistaken, but that 
is my impression. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. 
commerce and free trade. . 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. It was not my in- 
tention that it should go to the Committee on For- 
cign Affairs, for that is not the appropriate com- 
mittee, in my judgment; but rather thatit should 
go to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I am satisfied that 
ought to go to the Committee on Commerce, 


It relates directly to 


it 


The SPEAKER. It will be so referred, ifthere | 


is no objection. 
There was no objection; and it was referred 
accordingly. 
EMPLOYES IN HOUSE POST OFFICE. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 


i communication from the Postmaster of the House 


of Representatives, in compliance with the reso- 
lution of the House of Representatives of the 16th 
instant, furnishing a statement of the number of 
persons employed in the post office of the Llouse 
of Representatives; which was laid upon the table, 
and ordered to be printed. 
CHAPLAIN. 

Mr. MILLSON. I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion. i 

The SPEAKER. 
tion, 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


vek 3 m toelecta Chaplain, who shah officiate during 

the present Congress, alternately with the Chaplain already 

elected by the Senate. 
Mr. DAVIDSON. 
Mr. BURNETT. 


privileged question. 


I object to the resolution, 
Ido not consider thatasa 


Tt will be read for informa- į 


Resolved, That the House wijl proceed to-morrow, at one 
ba j 4 H 


i 
i 
ji 
i 


i nying paper 


Mr. MILLSON. I thought it likely the gen- 
tleman would object to the resolution; but, sir, I 
think he has objected prematurely. He had bet- 
ter withhold his objection until the vote is taken 
on the adoption of he resolution. Itis a resolu- 
tion offered to complete the organization of the 
House, and is therefore undoubtedly a questio 
of privilege. 

r. BURNETT. The gentleman from Vir- 
gihia may be correct in his statement that a Chap- 
fain is an officer of the House, necessary to com- 
plete its organization, but I would be glad to know 
where he gets his authority. If there is anything 
in the Constitution, anything in the laws, any- 
thing in the rules of this House, authorizing the 
electiongof a Chaplain, and making his election 
necessary for a complete organization of this 
House, { have never seen it. If the gentleman 
knows of any such authority, I hope that he will 
furnish it to the House. The House ought to 
have the information. 

Mr. MILLSON. Mr.Speaker, all resolutions 
relating to the convenience and accommodation of 
the House, and to the convenience and accommo- 
dation of the individual members, have always 
been regarded as constituting privileged resolu- 
tions. For that reason, a resolution of adjourn- 
ment is a privileged resolution. 

The gentleman from Kentucky asks whether 
the rules provide for the election of a Chaplain. I 
tell the gentleman that, from the foundation of the 
Government until the present day, from the first 


| Congress—even from the first Congress under the 
; Confederation, before the adoption of the present 


Constitation—the House of Representatives has 
clected a Chaplain as a part of its organization, 


Mr. HOUSTON. Iask that the resolution be 


|i again read. 
| 


The resolution was again read. 

Mr. BURNETT. That resolution is nota priv- 
ileged resolution, and is not, therefore, in order, 
objection being made. If the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia will look to the past history and the past 
action of the country, he must find that, at the 
last session of Congress, when we passed a reso- 
lution inviting the resident clergy of this city to 
alternate in opening this House with prayer, that 
resolution was offered and admitted only by unan- 
imous consent. That character of resolution 
would, I have no doubt, be admitted and passed 
this morning. 

And, Mr. Speaker, I take this occasion of say- 
ing that this thing of electing a Chaplain for this 
House, as I have seen it done—a system of elec- 
tioneering entered into by ministers of the Gospel 
for the purpose of being elected Chaplain—is ob- 
jectionable, and ought to receive the condenination 
of members of this House. f 

Mr. MILLSON. I object to debate. If the 
resolution is debatable, I claim the floor myself. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is clear in his 
opinion on the subject. While he would be glad to 
put the resolution to a vote of the House, yet, the 
question of order being raised, he must decide 
that the resolution is nota privileged question, 
and, objection being made, cannot be received. 


PAPERS PRINTED. 
Mr. SHERMAN. 


I call for the reguiar order 


| of business. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order of busi- 


| ness is the call of committees for reports. 


The SPEAKER proceeded to call the commit- 


: tees for reports. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Laminstructed by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means to move that the fol- 
lowing communications be ordered to be printed, 
and referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means: 

A communication from the Secretary of State, 
asking an appropriation of $9,000" for additional 
compensation of the Commissioner to China, and 
for salaries of the consuls in China for one year 
and a half, that is, from the Ist July, 1855, and 
31st Deeember, 1856; 

A communication from the Secretary of the 
Interior, in regard to certain estimates of appro- 
priations required for the Indian service for the 
year ending the um June, 1860, with accompa- 
zan 


A communication from the Secretary of the 


| Interior, suggesting a special appropriation, to be 


expended under the direction of the Secretary of 


| the Treasury, for detecting and bringing to trial 
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personi engaged in counterfeiting the coins of the || 
Jnited States. : 

The question was taken; and Mr. SHerman’s 
motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message was received from the Senate, by 
area ta Dicnins, Esq., their Secretary, notifying | 
the “House that that body had ordered a certain 
memorial of the Legislative Assembly of New 
Mexico to be printed. 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Tam instructed by the Com- 
mittee of Waysand Means to report to the House 
for its adoption, the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Printing be tequested 
to inquire into the expediency of repealing so much of the 
act of 18th August, 1856, authorizing the payment to Jobn 
C. Rives of one cent for every five pages of the Congres- | 
sional Globe and Appendix, when the same excceds three | 
thousand pages for along session of Congress, and filteen 
hundred pages for a short session of Congress. 


The question was taken; and the resolution was 
adopted. ; i 


Mr. SHERMAN. I am also directed by the 
Committee of Ways and Means to report a bill 
relative to the printing and distribution of the an- 
nual message of the President of the United States. 

The bill was read a first and second time by its 
title. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Lask theconsentof the House 
that this bill shall now be put on its passage. I 
think when it is read to the House that there will 
pene objection to it. Task that the Clerk read the 

il, . 
The Clerkread the bill in extenso. It provides 
that it shall be the duty of the President to cause 
his annual message and the accompanying docu- 
ments, as far as practicable, to be printed, and 
copies of the same to be delivered to the Sceretary 
of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in time for distribution at the com- | 
mencement of each session; and that the Secretary 
of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives distribute such message and docu- 
ments in the manner in which documents printed 
by Congress are ordered to be distributed; that said 
printing shall be executed by the Printer of the 
Senate and the Printer of the House of Represent- 
atives at such rates as are prescribed by law; pro- 
vided that each of said Printers shall be allowed 
one half of the rate now allowed for composition, 
and no more; and that there shall be printed by 
the Printer of the Senate, for the use of the mem- 
bers of the Senate, ten thousand additional copies į 
of the message of the President of the United 
States, with the reports proper. of the heads of 
Departments and chiefs of bureaus communicated 
therewith, omitting the statistical matter accom- 
panying’ said reports, and twelve hundred addi- | 
tional copies for the use of the heads of Depart- 
ments; and there be printed by the Printer of the 
House, for the use of the members of the House, 
twenty-five thousand copies of said message and 
reports proper, and five thousand copies of said 
message and accompanying documents. 

Mr. SHERMAN Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
sought to be accomplished by this bill is very 
obvious. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The bill seems to me to make 
two or three very important changes of existing 
law; and I prefer, for one, that it should go to: 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. It ought to be printed, and time given us | 
to consider its previsions, before we arc asked to 
act on it. Ido not think that a bill invelvingim- 
portant changes of law ought to be pressed upon 
the consideration of the House in this hurried 
way. H 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iwil indicate a mode by 
which I think the gentleman will have an oppor- 
tunity to read it, and yet give the House an op- ; 
portunity to pass it. Tmove that it be referred to 
the Committee on Printing, and that it be printed. 
I will then enter a motion to reconsider, and bring 
up the bill at some time which may be convenient 
to the Hlouse. 

The motion to refer and print was agreed to 


MILEAGE OF MEMBERS. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam instructed by the Com- 
mittec of Ways and Means to report back, with 
an amendment, a bill which was referred to that | 
committee 


| Abil (H. R. No. 63) toamend an act entitled “ Ap act to reg- | i 


| be adopted; and if it is the pleasure of the Hous 


i| Means, and we were compelled to act upon it. 
i And I think now the best way to commence the 
| active legislation of this session is to correct what 
‘ everybody admits to be a grcat evil. The present 
ystem is grossly unequal and unfair, as all admit. 
Some members receive five or six thousand dollars 
: for mileage each session, while. others reecivé not 
| so many hundred. : af: 
| When the system of mileage was first adopted, 
®t was intended not only as payment of the ex- 
| penses of members from the place of their resi- 
l dence, but to pay for the time consumed in trav- 
| eling here. In the early days of our Government 
many members of Congress were necessarily three 
‘or four weeks in getting here, after Jong and 
wearisome journeys. The present system is 
adapied to a state of affairs not now existing. 
he amendment recommended by the Commit- 
teeof Ways and Means, and unanimously agreed 
‘upon by them, saves the Government about two 
‘hundred thousand dollars a year. It is true it 
| takes it away from our compensation; but not- 
‘ withstanding, I think the measure is right, and 
| ought to be adopted. 
I have before me. a table, showing that the 
: amount disbursed to members of the Thirty-Fifth 
Representative and Delegate, at every regular annual ses- i Congress, for mileage, wes $512,665 60; making, 
sion of Congress, after the 30th day of June, 1860, shall be ! for each session, $256,332 80., This table also 
allowed and paid as mileage, at the commencement and || shows the distance, by a straight geographical 
end of every such session and meeting, twenty cents per i line, from the different State capitals to the city 
mile, to bo computed ay ae geographical line from |i of Washington; also the number of members and 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all acts and j; Senators fromeach State, and theaggregateamount 
parts of acts, on the subject of mileage to members of the || required under thisbillto pay the mileage of mem- 
Senate and House of Representatives, and Delegates ofthe |! bers and Senators. The amount required under 
Territories, be; nd tho same are- hereby; repealed, from |, the present law, as I stated before, is $256,332 80 
| annually; that required under the proposed law 
Mr. SHERMAN. This bill, in relation to j! will be $60,456; making a saving of about two 
mileage, was sent to the Committee of Ways and į; hundred thousand dollars. Here is the table: 


The original bill was read, as follows: 


ulate the compensation of members of Congress,” passed 
August 16, 1856, and to repeal so much of said act, and all 
other acts as allows mileage to Senators, Representative: 
and Delegates in Congress. i 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
from gnd atter the 4th day of March, 1860, no Senator, Rep- 
resei@@ive, or Delegate, in the Congress of the United 
States, shall be entitled to receive any sum for or on account 
of mileage; but, in Hen thereof, shail be entitled to and 
receive for his actual attendance upon each annual and 
extraordinary session of the Congress (to he paid at the 
beginning of such session) the actual expenses of himself 
and family, in going to and returning from the Capitol from 
and to his usual place of residence. : 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That so much of the 
act entitled “ An act to regulate the compensation of mem- 
bers of Congress,” passed August 16, 1856, and of ali other 
acts and parts of acts which are inconsistent with or repug- 
nant to the provisions of this act be, and the same are 
hereby, repealed. 


The amendment recommended by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means was, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

That each Senator, at every regular session of Congress, 


and each newly elected Senator, attending for the first time 
a meeting of the Senate in the recess of Congress, and each 


` 


Estimute of the amount required to puy the mileage of Senators, Representatives, and Delegates of the Territories, from 
the capitals of the several States and Territarics, by a straight geo graphical line—twenty cents per mile from Ris place 
of residence to the seat of Congress—at the commencement and end of every session of Congress. 


ien Distance z Each 1 
States. | Capitals. miles. >| No. member. Total. 

i Sais 
Mainesc.fecsecccsccvccccvcecesvecs | Augusta.. 520 8 $208 $1,664 
New Hampshire.....cecceeree verse | CONCOFA+. eee ee 410 5 164 820 
Vermont..ccsecececeeeveceseeeeeees | Montpelier ese 440 5 176 880 
Massachusetts. seeeeecee | BOSON.. ceeccee erence sere ce : 390 13 156 2,028 
Rhode Island.. ses- cere eee cree eee ee Providence and Newport.... 7 350 4 140 580 
Connecticut..... weceeee | Hartford and New Haven... ...-.0+ 300 6 120 720 
New York .ssececeeeeeee AIDANY see ee eee eee eeeee es 315 35 126 4,410 
y 150 7 60 420 
Pennsy 100 Q7 40 1,080 
Delaware.... i 80 3 32 96 
Maryland. | 25 8 10 80 
Virginia... Richmond 90 15 36 540 
North Carolina... Raleigh.. 230 10 92 920 
South Carolina... Columbia 395 & 158 1,264 
Georgia. reese Milledgeville .. 530 10 212 2,120 
Alabama.. Montgomery.... 480 9 272 2,448 
ississi Jackson.. eesse 855 7 342 2,394 
Baton Rouge. 975 6 390 2,340 
Columbus... . 340 23 136 3,128 
Lexington. 395 12 158 1,896 
Tennessee | Nasbville. 550 12 220 2,640 
Indiana... | Indianapolis. 485 - 13 194 2,522 
Minois. | Springfield... 490 it 276 3,036 
Missouri | Jefferson City 820 9 RE 2,952 
| Little Rock 885 4 354 1,416 
| Lansing... 485 6 194 1,164 
. | Tallahassee 715 3 286 858 
. | Austin... 1,300 4 520 2,080 
. | Iowa City. 795 4 318 1,272 
Wiscons . | Madison,.... i 740 5 296 1,420 
California i | Sacramento Ci 2,360 4 944 3.776 
Minnesota...cccce cece eee eeeeeeee | St. Pauls 930 » 4 37% 1,488 
Oregon. j Salem.. 5 3 946 2,838 
New Mexico. ‘ F | Santa Fé : 1 636 636 
tahiti EN ... | Fillmore City 1,855 1 742 742 
Washington ‘ | Olympia... 2,340 1 936 936 
KANSASe see eserrrereroreereeereseee | Lecompton.. aAa | 1,030 1 412 412 
Nebraska . 3 i Omaha City ssessecss  seessesres 1,009 J 400 490 
{ $60,455 


Thirty-Fifth Congress: from Receipts and Expenditures— 
Amount paid as mileage to Senators.....+ss ees arsese en teteens cers sess ene 


ooo 8133.796 00 
Amount paid as mileage to Members of House of Representatives and Delegates... wae 


BIRRO 6D 


$512,665 60 


Equal, one session, tO~w.seeeeee eee + F256, 80 


The amountallowed for mileage under this prop- |; matter had better be discussed a litle before we 
osition is more than enough to pay the expenses |; put the bill upon its passage. It is an Important 
of any member from his residence to the city of |: picce of legislation, and the bill should be printed 
Washington, traveling in the best style, and ac- |i and considered. I think it very likely we ought 
companied by his wife and children, ifhe haveany. | to abolish mileage altogether, At any rate, we 
lt seems to me that such a proposition ought to |; ought to look to it and determine it updn due re- 
, |! flection. We are alleconomizing now: there isa 

real streak of economy running through the coun- 
try, and itis but just and proper it should be en- 


I will move to put the bill upon its passage. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. l think this 


| 
| 
| 


i 
i 
| 
H 
j 
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couraged here. Let us begin at home. I would 
suggest that the bill had better be referred to the 
Commitiee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
where we can discuss it fairly and fully. I will 
make a motion that it be so-referred, and then per- 
haps we can cut off the mileage entirely or put it 
to the very lowest possible point. In addition, gen- 
tlemen may consider it well to reduce our present 
pay, having dispensed with the mileage, so that 
our legislators here may be confined te a wealth 

and privileged class who are able to serve their 
country gratis; and thus prohibit all men of small 


means from holding a seatin Congress. All these | 


things can be discussed in commitiee and deliber- 
ately considered, after the bill shall be printed. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I wish to call the attention 
of members of the House to the fact that the ref- 
erence of this bill to the Committec of the Whole 
on the state of the Union is substantially its de- 
feat. I do not wish to press this matter improp- 
erly, but am willing that it should be postponed 
to a day certain, when we may have a fair vote 
upon it, and when every member can vote under- 
standingly. I therefore move that the further 
consideration of this bill be postponed to this day 
week, and that it be made the special order for 
that day. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. We cannot 
make it a special order without unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I would suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio to allow the bill to be referred to 
the Committee on Mileage. They have already 
oneor two matters on thatsubjectreferred to them, 
and will have the subject ander consideration. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That reference would prob- 
ably be only the defeat of the bill. 

Mr. AS 
will not delay action upon it long. 

Mre SHERMAN. It is very doubtful when 
that committee will be called for reports, and it 
may be a long while hence. I therefore insist 
upon my motion to postpone until this day week. 

entlemen can then vote upon the bill, and take 
whatever responsibility they choose to assumg 
upon my motion. I call the previous question, 

Mr. ASHMORE. Itis notin order to make 
the bill a special order. 

Mr. REAGAN. I move thatthe bill be referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union; and upon that motion | call the pre- 
vious question, 

Mr. MAYNARD. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
a question. J would like to know whether the 
bill makes provision for ascertaining the length 
of the geographical line from a member’s resi- 
dence to Washington? 

Mr. McKNIGHT. I call for the yeas and 
nays upon the motion to postpone. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I would like a response 
from the chairman to my question. 

Mr. REAGAN. I would inquire of the Chair 
whether a motion to commit toa committee doss 
not take precedence of a motion to postpone toa 
day certain? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 


Mr.MAYNARD. By permission ofthe House, | 


I would like to ask the chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means a single question, and | 
hope I shall have a response. [tis, whether the 
amendment proposed by the committee proposes 
any method by which the length of the geograph 
ical lines from the seat of Government to cack 


member’s residence shall be ascertained and le- | 


gally determined ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘Theclerk of the Post Office 
Department can inform the gentleman éxactly. 
By taking a globe and measuring with a string, the 
gentleman can ascertain very nearly. As a mat- 
ter of course, that matter will be ascertained by 
the Commitice on Mileage. ; 


Mr. MILES. IT would like to ask the chairman || 


of the Committee of Ways and Means whether 
this distance is to be measured on a great circle? 
because, in that case, and when the line leads over 
mountains, and over impassable streams that are 
not bridged and are without ferries, | cannot con- 
ceive how that is equalizing the mileage of mem- 
bers. 

Mr. McKNIGIIT. I pr 
amendment that members desire to offer can be 

roposed when the bill comes up next Tuesday. 

Mr. SHERMAN. [I hope the gentleman from 


MORE. We are fast workers, and | 


sume that every | 


NG 


South Carolina [Mr. Mies] will not trouble me 
with engineering questions; I leave them to the 
Committee on Mileage. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I move to lay the whole 
subject on the table. It costs more time than the 
whole thing is worth. Agreeing entirely with the 
gentleman from lilinois, [Mr. Wasusurne,] in 
his declaration, I move to lay the whole sybject 
on the table; and on that motion [ demafff the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ADRAIN. "There is so much confusion 
ivn the House that I really do not understand what 
the question is. Is it to lay the motion to post- 
pone on the table? or is it to lay the whole sub- 
ject on the table? 

The SPEAKER. It isto lay the bill and the | 
whole subject on the table. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Then I shall vote “no.” 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 24, nays 149; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Aldrich, Ashmore, Barrett, Bouligny, 
De Janette, English, Farnsworth, Fiorence, Hamilton, 
Hughes, Landim, Lovejoy, MeQuecu, McRae, Miles, 
Niblack, Reagan, Scott, Singleton, Stout, Taylor, Under- 
wood, Whiteley, and Wilson—24. 

NAYS — Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, 
Adrain, Allen, Alley, ‘Thomas L. Anderson, William C. 
Anderson, Avery, Babbitt, Barksdale, Binghain, Blair, 
Blake, Brabgon, Branch, Brayton, Briggs, Bristow, Butfin- 
ton, Burnett, Burnham, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Car- 
ter, Case, John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, Jolin Cochrane, 
Colfax, Conkling, Cooper, Corwin, Covode, Cox, James 
Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Curtis, H. Winter 
Davis, John G. Davis, Dawes, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Ed- 
wards, Eliot, Ely, Etheridge, Ferry, Foster, French, 
Gartrell, Gilmer, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Mall, War- 
deman, J. Morrison Harris, Jobn T. Harris, Ratton, Hel- 
mick, Hindman, Holman, Houston, Howard, Humphrey, 
Hutchins, Irvine, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Junkin, Francis 
W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, 
James M. Leach, Lee, Logan, Longnecker, Loomis, Love, 
Maclay, Marston, McKean, MeKnight, McPherson, Mili- | 
son, Millward, Moorhead, Morrih, Edward Joy Morris, 
Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Nixon, Noell, Olin, Pendleton, 
Perry, Pettit, Peyton, Phelps, Porter, Pottle, Pugh, Quarles, 
Reynolds, Rice, Riggs, Christopher Robinson, James C. | 
Robinson, Royce, Ruffin, Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sherman, 
Sickles, Simms, William N. H. Smith, Spaulding, Spinner, 
Stanton, Wiiliam Stewart, Stokes, Stratton, Thayer, 
Theaker, Thomas, Tompkins, Trimble, Valjandigham, 


C. Washburn, Ellihn B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, 
Webster, Wells, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff—149. 

During the vote, 

Mr. BURNETT said that Mr. BoTELER was 
detained in his room by indisposition, and was 
too unwell to attend the session of the House. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I desire to say that, when 
the final vote was taken yesterday on the election 
for Printer, I was paired off with Mr. Porrue. 
| If I had not been paired, I would have voted for 

Mr. Glossbrenner. 

Mr. SPINNER stated that Mr. Granam was 

paired off with Mr. Dimaicx to-day. 


Mr. KILGORE stated that he had paired off 
with Mr. Maywarp till one o’clock. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin, stated that 

his colleague, Mr. Porter, was detained at home 
| by severe indisposition. 
Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania, stated that 
; he had been paired off with Mr. Srewanr, of Ma- 
ryland, for the remainder of this week, with a priv- 
ilege of transferring his pair; and that he had this 
morning transferred the pair to Mr. WADE. 

Mr. HOARD stated that ifhe had been within 
the Hail when his name was called, he would have 
| voted “ no,” 

Mr. VANDEVER, not having been within the 
bar when his name was called, asked leave to vote. 

Objection was made. 
| Mr. WRIGHT stated that if he had been in 
the Hall when his name was called, he would have 
yoted ‘no. ”? 

Mr. MILES. Iam 
record shall show that 
| the table. 


erfectly willing that the 
voted to lay this bill on | 
I vote in the affirmative. i 

The result having been announced, as stated 
above, 

The SPEAKER stated that the question re- 
; curred on Mr. Suerman’”s motion to postpone till 
Tuesday next. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Iask the gentleman from 
Ohio to have the bill referred to the Committee ; 
on Mileage; not that that committee seek busi- 
ness. We are perfectly willing to have as casy 
times as possible. But we have to act on the sub- 
| ject, as we have already had several measures of | 
| a kindred character to this referred tous. Jf this 

be referred to the Gommittee on Mileage, I prom- 


| 
: 
| 
| 


Vance, Van Wyck, Verree, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader H L 
i off the motion to postpone; and then the House 


ise that action will be taken upon it at as early a 
day as possible. 

ir. SHERMAN. Iam perfectly willing that 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Asu- 
MoRE] shall enter his motion to refer to the Com- 
mittee on Mileage; and then let the whole subject 


| go over till next Tuesday. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. The question lnow 
understand to be one of postponement of the bill 
till next Tuesday. I wish, when voting on that 

uestion, to vote intelligently. I do not quite un- 

erstand its provisions. As I am informed, the 
pr aent rate of mileage is to be abolished; and 

enators and members of Congress are to be paid 
the actual expenses of themselves and families, 
Am I right? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, no. Theamendment 
reported by the Committee of Ways and Means 
simply proposes to allow twenty cents a mile in- 
stead of forty. But it requires the distance to be 
computed by a straight geographical line instead 
of by the ordinary mode of travel. The saving 
will be about three fourths or four fifths. We 
save as much by the mode of computing the dis- 
tance as by the change of rate. 

Mr. STANTON. The motion to postpone ig 
debatable. I desire to express a hope that my 
colleague will withdraw that motion to postpone; 
because, if the bill goes over, it is the last that will 
be ever heard of it. 

Mr SHERMAN. Not if it be made a special 
order. 

Mr. STANTON. The House understands just 
as well now whether itintends to pass this bill or 
not as it ever will. The billcan be put uponits 

assage now just as well as at any other time. 

here is no occasion for debating it. I hope the 
vote will be taken upon itat once; and let us set- 
tle the question whether the bill is to be passed 
or not. 

Mr. PHELPS. I desire to submit a suggestion 
to my colleague on the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. STANTON. I have not yielded the floor 
yet. As I understand parliamentary law, if the 
previous question be moved and seconded, it cuts 


will be brought at once to vote on the éngross- 
ment of the bill. I move the previous question on 
the engrossment and third reading of tbe bill. 

Mr. PHELPS. I ask the gentleman to with- 
draw the previous question for a moment that 1 
may meke a suggestion. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. Let us vote 
down the previous question, and have a fair hear- 
ing. 

‘Mr. PHELPS. I am desirous that we shall 
have action on this bill; but I should like to have 
it printed, in order to give gentlemen an opportu- 
nity of considering it. Let the bill be referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and ordered to be printed. It will be at 
the head of the Calendar, with the exception of one 
or two appropriation bills; and for the purpose of 
keeping it alive, the motion to reconsider its ref- 
erence can be entered, and it can lie over, and be 
taken up at some subsequent time. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Itisas well that the House 
should understand this matter. If the bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, it can only be got out of that slough 
of despond by a two-thirds vote, and after all the 
appropriation bills are passed. In my judgment 
it would not be reached at all. I would like to 
have the bill postponed, and made a special order 
for Tuesday next. That will give gentlemen an 
opportunity of reading the bill, understanding its 
provisions, and preparing such amendments as 
they may desire to propose. Gentlemen may 
either kill the bill now or pass it. I prefer that 
it should be passed now ; 

Mr. PHELPS. By pursuing the course which 
I have indicated, that is, entering a motion to re- 
consider the reference of the bill, it will be kept 
alive, and the reconsideration can be called up 
next week 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Mlinois. Iunderstand 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Sranrey] to de- 
mand the previous question, 

Mr.STANTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Iilinois. If the pre- 
vious question be seconded, it will, as I understand, 
cut off all amendments, and all debate 

Mr. STANTON. Yes, sir 
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Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Then do I 

understand the gentleman from Ohio to be op- 
osed to an amendment, the effect of which would 
e to still further reduce the mileage ? 

Mr. STANTON... If I had my will about it, I 
would reduce the mileage to tencents‘per mile on 
the usual routes of travel; but I believe that it 
will be just as well to fix it at twenty cents a mile 
on a straight geographical line. I am prepared 
to take my colleague’s bill, Because I do not be- 
lieve we can get anything better. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to say. 

Mr. STANTON. I am not troubled b 
proposition of the gentleman from Illinois. I 
would prefer to have the rates fixed at ten cents 
a mile by the usual routes of travel; but I do not 
propose to submit that as an amendment, because 

believe it would defeat my colleague’s hill. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to ask whether the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Reagan] did not 
move to refer the bill to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union? : 

Mr. REAGAN. I did, some time ago. 

Mr. STANTON. I believe the previous ques- 
tion cuts off the motion to refer to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOUSTON. No motion can cut off that 
made by the gentleman from Texas. 

_Mr. REAGAN. I should like to ask a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. STANTON. 

The SPEAKER. 
has the floor. 

Mr. STANTON. I would inquire whether, 
under the rules, a motion to postpone and make 
a special order is in order? If this bill can be 
made a special order, I am prepared to take a 
postponement; but if it is to be simply a general 
postponement, with the risk of its never being 
reached at all, I am not willing that it should be 
niga I want to have action on it to-day. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair understands it to 
be a motion to postpone till next Tuesday. 


the 


I believe | have the floor. 
The gentleman from Ohio 


Mr. SHERMAN. And to make the bill a} 


special order for that day? 

The SPEAKER. That can only be done by 
ünanimgis consent, and objection has been made. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then, if gentlemen will not 
allow it to be made a special order, so thatit can 
be taken up for consideration, I hope it will be 
put upon its passage to-day. 

Mr. RUFFIN. I hope the previous question 
will be withdrawn, in order that I may ask a 
question before I am called on to vote. 

Mr, WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 
question of order. [desire toknow what the state 
of the question is—how many questions are pend- 
“ing that are to be voted on under the previous 
question? 

The SPEAKER. The House will be brought 
to vote on the amendment reported by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Do I under- 
stand that the motion ofthe gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Reagan] has been entered? 

The SPEAKER. It has not been entered. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Then I de- 
sire to ask whether, if the House do not second 
the previous question, the bill will not be open to 
amendment? 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. STANTON. 
previous question in order to enable the gentle- 
man from Texas to enter his motion. Let that 
motion be entered, and then I will renew the de- 
mand for the previous question, and Ict the House 
vote upon it, f 

Mr. SHERMAN. For the purpose of letting 
us have a fair vote, I withdraw the motion to post- 

one. 


It will be. 


Mr. REAGAN. A good deal has been said in | 


favor of this bill, and ho one has been allowed to 
say a word against it. In order that it may be 
fairly discussed, 1 move that it be referred to the 


Committee of the Whole on the state of the | 


Union. 
Mr. STANTON. 
previous question. 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Mlinois, demanded 
tellers on seconding the previous question. 


I renew the demand forthe 


Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Hoarpand | 


Brancu were appointed. . 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. If the previous ques- 
tion be seconded, does it not cut off the motion to 


I rise to a | 


I withdraw the call for the | 


“committee, and I wish to read the rule in regard 


refer, and bring the House to vote on the third | 
reading and engrossment of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. It does not. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. If the previous 
ve be seconded, does not that bring the 

ouse to vote directly on the question of referring 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union? _ i 

THe SPEAKER. The first question will be on 
the motion to commit to the Committee of the 
‘Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEACH, of North Carolina. I ask the 
gentleman from Ohio to withdraw the demand for 
the previous question, to allow me to introduce an 
amendment to reduce also the salary of members 
of Congress to eight dollars per diem. 

Mr. STANTON. I cannot withdraw it. 

Mr. BURNETT. I want to understand the 
ponton of the question. I understand that the 

rst question will be upon the motion to refer the 
bill to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union; and, if that is voted down, we shall 
then vote on the passage of the bill. Shall we not? 

The SPEAKER. No; the House will then 
vote upon the amendment reported by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. BURNETT. The bill will come up for 
consideration, if we vote down the motion to com- 
mit? . 

The SPEAKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KILGORE. I should like to ask the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
if he has any information in relation to the facil- 
ities for traveling by air? [Cries of * Order!’’] 

The House then divided; and the tellers re- 
ported—ayes 79, noes 53. 

` So the previous question was seconded. 

The main question was then ordered to be put, 

Mr. LOVEJOY. What is the next question? 

The SPEAKER. The main question is first 
on the motion to refer the bill to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I just want to say, Mr. j 
eal that, as I understand it, this is simply 
a bill—— 

Mr. REAGAN. I call the gentleman to order. 
Debate is not in order. : 

Mr. LOVEJOY. It is a bill to put the legis- 
lation of the country into the hands—— 

Mr. BURNETT. [ object to any debate. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. To put the legislation of the 
country— [Loud shouts of ‘ Order !”’] 

Mr. ADRAIN. I call the gentleman from Hli- 
nois to order. = 

Mr. LOVEJOY. 
shouts of * re 

Mr. ADRAIN. leall the gentleman to order. 
I object'to any remarks by the gentleman from 
Hlinois. 

Mr. STANTON. I call the gentleman from 
Dlnois to order. He has no right to attempt to 
speak, in violation of the rules of the House. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Who decides that I am out 
of order? 

Mr. STANTON The Chair so decides. 

Mr. LOVEJOY He has not decided. i 

The SPEAKER. No debate is in order, the 
previous question having been sustained. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I object to all debate by the 
gentleman from Hlinois. j 
- The question now being upon the motion to | 
refer the bill to the Committee of the Whole on | 


I have the floor. [Renewed 


the state of the Union, jj 


- Mr. BRANCH demanded the yeas and nays. | 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. CURTIS. Í rise to a privileged question. | 

I have been trying to get the floor for the purpose 
of suggesting the reference of the bill to another 


to that matter. 

Mr. REAGAN. Itistoolate. The previous | 
question has been sustained. 

Mr. CURTIS. That does not cut off a motion 
to refer at all. I ask for the reading of the 46th | 
rule, under which I claim the right to suggest | 
another committee. e 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. CURTIS. My point of order is, that I 
have a right to suggest another committee; and I 
suggest that the bill be referred to the Committec | 
on Mileage. 

The Clerk read the 46th rule, as follows: 


«c When a question is under debate, no motion shall be 


received-but to adjourn, to lie on the:table, for the previoiis 
question, to postpone to a day certain, to commit oramends 
to postpone indefinitely ; which severa} motions shall have 
precedence in the order in which they are artanged. And 
no motion to postpone to a day certain, te commit, orto 
postpone indefinitely, being decided, shall be again allowed 
onthe saie day, and at the same stage of the bil or props 
osition.” : 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will iow tead 
the 50th rule. ; 
The Clerk read the rule, as follows: 


“The previous question shall be in this form 1-4 Shaltthé 
main question be now put? It shall only be admitted when 
demanded by a majority of the. members present; and its 
effects shall be to put an end to all debate, and to bring the 
House toa direct vote upon a motion to cominit, if such 
motion shall have been made; and if this motion does not 
prevail, then upon amendments reported by a committees”, 
if any, then upon pending amendments, and then upoa hè 
main question. On a motion for the previous curs y 
prior to the seconding of the same, a call of the House shalt. 
be in order; bat after a majority shall have seconded such 
motion, uo cali shail be in order prior to a decision of the 
main question.” 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of opinion that 
no further motion is in order under the rules. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask for the reading of the rule 
in relation to the order of reference to commit- 
tees. É 

Mr. HARDEMAN. I desire to ask a question 
of the Chair, that I may be able to vote under- 
standingly. I desire to know whether, if we vote 
to refer the bill to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, we do not virtually kill 
the bill? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. That is nota ques- 
tion for the Speaker to answer. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. I think thatis the object 
of the motion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to ask a ques- 
tion for information. If this bill is referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
will it be open to amendment, so that we can re- 
duce the mileage to five cents a mile? 

Mr. REAGAN. Icall the gentleman to order. 
The previous question has been demanded and 
sustained, and no debate is in order, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is clearly of 
opinion that no debate is in order, the previous 
question having been demanded and sustained. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask for the reading of the 
47th rule. 

The Clerk read the rule, as follows: 

“ When a resolution shall be offered, or a motion made, 
to refer any subject, and different committees shall be pro- 
posed, the question shall be taken in the following order: 
The Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


Union ; the Committee of the Whole House; a standing 
committee ; a select committee.” 


Mr. CURTIS. Under that rule, I submit that 
my motion to refer the bill to the Committee on 
Mileage is in order. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to refer to that 
committee has not been made until after the main 
question has been ordered, and no other motion 
is in order except those which were pending when 
the main question was ordered. 

The question was then taken; and it was de- 
cided in the negative—yeas 77, nays 108; as fol- 
lows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Green Adams, Adrain, Aldrich, Allen, 
Thomas L. Anderson, William C. Anderson, Ashmore, 
Babbitt, Barr, Barrett, Boutigny, Brayton, Briggs, Burin- 
game, Butterfield, John B. Clark, John Cochrane, Conkling, 
Cooper, Cox, James Craig, John G. Davis, Edwards, Eng- 
lish, Farnsworth, Florence, Foster, Hale, Hamilton, Haw- 
kins, Hindman, Howard, Francis W. Kellogg, William 
Kellogg, Kilgore, Landrum, DeWitt C. Leach, Logan, 
Love, Lovejoy, Marston, Charles D. Martin, McQueen, 
MeRae, Miles, Isaac N. Morris, Morse, Nelson, Niblack, 
Noell, Pendleton, Perry, Peyton, Phelps, Quarles, Reagan, 
Reynolds, Christopher Robinson, James C. Robinson, 
Rorce, Schwartz, Scott, Sedgwick, Simms, Singleton, Wil- 
liam Smith, Stout, Taylor, Theaker, Trimble, Underwood, 
Vallandigham, Elihu B. Washburne, Wells, Whiteley, 
Wilson, and Windom—77. 

NAYS-—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Alley, Avery, Barks- 
dale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brabson, Branch, Bristow, 
Bufinton, Burnett, Burnham, Campbell, Carey, Carter, 
Case, Clopton, Cobb, Colfax, Covode, Burton Craige, Craw- 
ford, Curry, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, De Jarnette, Duell, 
Dunn, Edgerton, Edmundson, Eliot, Ely, Etheridge, Fen- 
ton, Ferry, Freuch, Gartrell, Gilmer, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, 
Hall, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, John F. Hartis, Hat- 
ton, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Holman, Houston, Hutch- 
ins, Irvine, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, dunkin, Killinger, 
James M. Leach, Leake, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Ma- 


: clay, Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, McKean, McKnight, Me- 


Pherson, Millson, Sydenham Moore, Moorhead, Morrill, 
Edward Joy Morris, Nixon, Olin, Pettit, Porter, Potile, 


| Pugh, Rice, Riggs, Ruffin, Sherman, Sickles, Spaulding, 


Spinner, Stanton, Stevenson, William Stewart, Stokes, 
Stratton, Thayer, Thomas, Tompkins, Vance, Vandever, 
Van Wyck, Verree, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader ©. 
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Washburn, Israel Washburn, Webster, Wood, Woodruff, ‘ 
and Wright—105. H 

So the House refused to refer the bill to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state ofthe Union. 
' Mr. WINSLOW, when his name was called 
on the above vote, said: Lam paired off with Mr. 
Somes, and cannot vote; otherwise I should have 
voted correetly upon this question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MAYNARD moved to recansider the vote 
by which the House refused to refer the bill to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and demanded the yeas and nays on that 
motion. ; 

Mr. GARTRELL moved to lay the motion to 
reconsider upon the table. 

>e Mr. REAGAN. I desire to ask a question of 
the:Speaker. Is the next vote upon the passage 
‘af tie bill? i 

“The SPEAKER. No, sir; it will be upon the 
amendment reported by the Committee of Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. REAGAN. I understand that all debate 
is cut off, and all amendments, except the one re- 
ported by the Committee of Ways and Means. 

The SPEAKER. That is so. 

Mr. REAGAN. I only wish to call attention 
to the fact that here is a bill, important in its pro- 
visions, which has been advocated on the one side, 
while no one who is opposed to it has been per- 
mitted to say a word. | 

Mr. GARTRELL. I object to debate. The 
previous question eee: 

Mr. REAGAN, ell, they have the gag law, 
and are entitled to the benefit of it. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Gar- 
TRELL’s motion, and it was agreed to. 

So the motion to reconsider was laid upon the 
table, 

The question recurred upon the amendment to 
the bill reported by the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I call for the 
reading of the bill and amendment. 

The SPEAKER. They will be read. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I desire to 
know if this bill is printed ? 

The SPEAKER. It is not printed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is only about six lines 


a 


long; and I guess my friend from Illinois can un- 
derstand it, if he will listen patiently to the read- 


ing. 
The Clerk then read the original bill. 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. I desire the 
entleman from Ohio to explain how large a fam- 
ily is included, 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is the original bill. 
The question is on the amendment. 

The Clerk then read the amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I move to amend the} 
amendment by striking out twenty and inserting | 
ten, thus reducing the milcage from twenty cents 
a mile to ten cents a mile. | 

Mr. SHERMAN. The amendment is not in 
order. | 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know that it is not 
in order; and therefore it was that I voted to refer 
the bill to the Committce of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, where amendments would be ; 
in order, and the bill and amendment could be ! 
debated. ; 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Hlinois. Ifthisamend- 
ment be defeated, will not the question then recur 
on the passage of the original bill? 

The SPEAKER. It will. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Lask the Speaker 
whether it is in order to introduce an amendment il 
limiting the families? Does that word families, |; 
Jet me ask, include all those in the family of an 
old patriarch from Utah? If so, isit fair toa poor 
bachelor who must come herealone? [Laughter.) | 
I wish to vote understandingly. Let us, there 
fore, ventilate this family affair, 

Mr. SHERMAN. That will bea proper ques 
tion on the original bill, but not on the amendment. | 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I move that the bill ! 
and amendment be laid upon the table. Í 

Mr. MeKNIGHT. i demand the yeas and |; 
nays on that niotion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. | 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Does not the motion to ij 


i 


i 


i 


of the Whole on the state of the Union, take pre- || 
eedence? 


i| sidercd the famil 


The SPEAKER. That question has already 
been disposed of. 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr. 
Davis, of Indiana; and it was decided in the neg- 
ative—yeas 35, nays 142; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Aldrich, Ashmore, Barrett, Bouligny, 
Butterfield, John Cochrane, James Craig, John G. Davis, 
English, Farnsworth, Florence, Foster, Hamilton, Francis 
W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Landrum, Love, Lovejoy, 
McQueen, McRae, Miles, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, Pendle- 
ton, Reagan, Reynolds, James C. Robinson,Singleton, Stout, 


| Taylor, Underwood, Whiteley, Wilson, and Windom-—35. 


NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Adrain, Alen, Alley, 
Thomas L. Anderson, William C. Anderson, Avery, Bab- 
bitt, Barksdale, Barr, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bocock, Brab- 
son, Branch, Brayton, Briggs, Bristow, Buflinton, Burnett, 
Burnham, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Jobn B. Clark, 
Clopton, Cobb, Colfax, Conkling, Cooper, Covode, Cox, 
Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, 
Dawes, De Jarnette, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edmundson, 
Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Etheridge, Fenton, Ferry, Gartrell, 
Gilmer, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Hardeman, J. 
Morrison Harris, John T. Harris, Hatton, Helmick, Hick- 
man, Hill, Hoard, Holman, Houston, Howard, Hutchins, 
Irvine, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Junkin, Kilgore, Killinger, 
DeWitt C. Leach, James M. Leach, Lee, Loomis, Maclay, 
Marston, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, 
McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Millson, Millward, Syd- 
enham Moore, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, 
Isaac N. Morris, Nixon, Perry, Pettit, Peyton, Phelps, Por- 
ter, Pottie, Pugh, Quarles, Riggs, Christopher Robinson, 
Royce, Ruffin, Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sherman, Sickles, 
Simms, William Smith, William N. H. Smith, Spaulding, 
Spinner, Stallworth, Stanton, Stevenson, William Stew- 
art, Stokes, Stratton, Thayer, Thomas, Tompkins, Trim- 
ble, Vance, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Waldron, Wal- 
ton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Elihu B. Washburne, 
Israel Washburn, Webster, Wells, Wood, Woodruff, and 
Wright—142. 

So the House refused to lay the bill and amend- 
ment upon the table. 

Pending the above call, 

Mr. GARNETT said: I have paired with the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. Frank; and I 
desire to say that if 1 were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote for this or any practical bill to reduce 
the mileage of members. i 

Mr. COX. I wasnot within the bar when my 
name was called; and I ask leave to vote. 

There was no objection. z 

The vote was then announced, asabove recorded. 

The question then recurred on the amendment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I demand the yeasand nays. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the amendment be 
again reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I haveanamendment which 
I will send to the Clerk’s desk to be read; and I 
want the Speaker to inform the House whether it 
will or not be in order at any stage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question is 
operating upon the bill, and no amendment is in 
order. i 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I ask, then, that my amend- 
ment be read for information. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I object. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Hlinois. Will not the 
amendment take more money out of the Treasury 
than the original bill? f 

_Mr. SHERMAN. With the consent of the 
House, I will answer the gentleman. The ori- 
ginal bill is objectionable 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I object to debate. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I think that 
the amendment will take more money out of the 
Treasury than the origmal bill. 
T 


Mr. SHERMAN. It will take less out of the 
reasury than the original bill. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I suggest that the 
word straight be struck out of the amendment, 
for a straight geographical line is a physical im- 
possibility 

Mr. SHERMAN. There are a great many 
geographical lines which are not straight. The 


r 


| language is as-we intend it, and it is right. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. — [ask the gentle- 
man from Ohio whether a vote for the amendment 
is not a vote against the interests of pater familias ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘Thenit docs not concern the 
gentleman, for I understand he is single. The 
head of a family can travel with his wife and one 
or two cleiidren with the amount of mileage we 
allow him. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. What will be con- 
ofa bachelor? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The amendment we pro- 


pose has nothing to do with the family of a į 


member. 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I want to go back 
to the family relations [Laughter * 


Ona division of the House, the Speaker stated 
that the yeas and nays were not ordercd. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. 1 demand tellers 
on the yeas and nays. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Lovrsoy 
and Barr were appointed. 

The question was taken; and the tellers reported 
—ayes 49, noes 50. 

Mr. FLORENCE. No quorum has voted, and 
there must be a call*of the House. A 

Mr. BRANCH. Itis not necessary that there, 
should be a quorum upon a vote on the yeasand 
nays, for one fifth of those present can order the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. FLORENCE, But, sir, for one I am un- 
willing to stay here and do business without a 
quorum. If we have no quorum, it is evident to 
gentlemen that we can proceed no further with 
this bill this evening, and I think we had better 
adjourn. It is only wasting time to sit here longer 
when no quorum is present, and I therefore move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. BURNETT. There is a quorum present. 
If gentlemen doubt it, the Speaker has the right 
to count the House, and ascertain that fact for 
himself. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Then letthe Speaker 
count the House, and ascertain whether a quo- 


‘rum is, or not, present, 


Mr. FLORENCE. I demand tellers on the 
motion to adjourn; and it can be ascertained in 
that way whether a quorum is in the House. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Witsown and 
Brancu were appointed, 

Mr. GROW. Does the Speaker decide that 
one fifth of those present cannot order the yeas 
and nays? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair decides that it is 
competent for one fifth of those present to order 
the yeas and nays; and that the yeas and nays 
have been ordered on the amendment. 

The question was taken on the motion to ad- 
journ; and the tellers reported—ayes 12, noes 74. 

Mr. FLORENCE. That vote shows there is 
no quorum present. 

Mr. STANTON. It is not necessary that a 
quorum should appear on a vote to adjourn. 

_The SPEAKER, The House has refused to 
adjourn, 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. No quorum 
having voted on the motion to adjourn, I submit 
that we cannot go to any business until itis made 
to appear that a quorum is present. 

Mr. BRANCH. I know that there is a quorum 
present; and that that fact may appear, 1 move 
that there be a call of the House. 

Mr. GROW. I submit the point of order, that 
the previous question having been seconded, and 
the main question ordered, it is not in order to 
move that there be a call of the House. The 
Speaker can determine, by a count of the House, 
whether a quorum is present. 

Mr. ADRALN. I insist on the motion that 
there be a call of the House 

The SPEAKER. The Chair decides that a 
motion that there be a call of the House is not in 
order, the previous question now operating. 

Mr. STANTON. Did the gentleman from Illi- 
nois vote to make a quorum? 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I did. Did 
the geneman ? 

Mr. STANTON. I did. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has counted the 
House, and he finds that there are one hundred 
and thirty members present—more than a quo- 


| rum. 


Mr. NOELL. 


Task the unanimous consent of 


| the House to be excused from voting on this ques- 


tion, for the reason. 

Mr. GROW. I abject to debate. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I object to excusing the 
gentleman from voting. s 

Mr. NOELL. If I am to be gagged by this 
previous question, and not allowed to express my 
opinion on so important a public measure as the 
one now before us, I do not want to vote on it, 

Mr. FLORENCE. I object. 

Mr. STANTON. There have already been 
answers to the roll-call. 

Mr. NOELL. I insist on my motion to be ex- 
cused from voting. 

Mr. GROW. After the previous question has 
been seconded, the gentleman cannot make his 
motion to be excused 
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„Mr. NOELL. I do not wish to vote on a ques- 
tion upon which neither amendment nor debate is 
allowed. i 

Mr. FLORENCE. I demand the yeas and nays 
on the motion to excuse the gentleman. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Isitin order to make a mo- 
tion to be excused from voting during the pendency 
of the previous question? Even if that De so, the 


gentleman did not make his motion until after the | 


call of the roll was commenced. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman made his mo- 
tion before the Clerk commenced to call the roll. 

Mr. NOELL. Ifa few members of the House 
are to gag debate, and prevent us from submitting 
amendments, I do not want to vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair believes that the 
motion to excuse the gentleman is in order. 

Mr. GROW After the previous question is 
seconded? 

The SPEAKER. Yes, sir. 
any time. 

Mr. FLORENCE. 
yeas and nays. : 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Van Wyck 
and Hami,ron were appointed. 

The question was taken; and the tellers re- 
ported—ayes thirty-five, (more than one fifth of 
those present.) So the yeasand nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. If the Bouss adjourns’ 
now, what becomes of this bill? 

The SPEAKER. It will be the first business 


It is in order at 


I demand tellers on the 


in order in the morning. H 


Mr. BARKSDALE, It is evident that the 
House does not intend to do any business to-day. 
lt strikes me that we had better suspend the rules 
and resolve ourselves into the Committee of the 
Whole on the'state of the Union. 

Mr. BINGHAM. [objectto any such motion 
as that, as itis out of order. 

The SPEAKER. No motion is now in order, 


the Clerk having commenced the call of the roll.. ji 
Is it not a privileged į 


Mr, BARKSDALE. 
question? 
The SPEAKER. 


The question was then taken; and it was decided 
in the megative—yeas 58, nays 108; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Green Adams, Adrain, Aldrich, Thomas 
f. Anderson, Ashmore, Areri Barr, Barrett, Brabson, 
Burnett, Burnham, John B. Clark, Colfax, Conkling, | 
Cooper, John G. Davis, Dawes, De Jarnette, Duell, Dunn, | 
Edgerton, Etheridge, Gilmer, Grow, Hall, Hamilton, Jobn | 
"F. Harris, Hill, Humphrey, Junkin, William Kellogg, Lee, | 
Logan, Maclay, Marston, Charles D. Martin, Efbert 8. | 


| 
| 
Martin, Maynard, McKnight, McQueen, Morse, Nelson, ji 
Pendleton, Powe, Reynolds, Riggs, Christopher Robinson, |; 
ij 
| 
| 


Robinson, Scett, Sickles, Stanton, William 
‘Tompkins, Trimble, Underwood, 
Whiteley, and Weodruff—ss. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Alley, William C. Anderson 
Babbitt, Barksdale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bocock, Boyce 
Branch, Brayton, Briggs, Bristow, Buffinton, Burlingame 
Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Case, Clopton, Cobb, John 
Cochrane, Covode, Cox, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, 
Curtis. H. Winter Davis, Edmundson, Eliot, Ely, Farns- 
worth, Ferry, Florence, Foster, French, Gartrell, Gooch, 
Gurley, Hale, Hardeman, J. Morrison artis, Hatton, 
Hawkins, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Holman, Houston, 
Hughes, Hutchins, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Francis W. 
Kellogg, Killinger, Landrum, James M. Leach, Long- 
» Loomis, Love, Lovejoy, McKean, McPherson, 
Sydenham Moore, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy 
Niblack, Olin, Pettit, Peyton, Pheips, Porter, Pugh 
Quarles, Reagan, Royce, kufin, Schwartz, Sedgwick 
Sherman, William Smith, William N. H. Smith, Spauld- 
ing, Spinner, Stallworth, Stevenson, Stokes, Stratton, 
Thayer, Thomas, Valiandigham, Vance, Verree, Waldron, 
Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Elihu B. Washburne, 
Isracl Washburn, Webster, Wells, Wilson, Windom, and 
Wright—108. 

So Mr. Nort was not excused from voting. 

During the call, i 

Mr. HOWARD stated he was paired off for the | 
remainder of the day with Mr. Tueaker. 

The question recurring on agreeing to the 
amendment, it was put, and decided in the affirm 
ative—yeas 128, nays 45; as follows: 

¥ EAS-—Measrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Ad- 
rain, Alien, Alley, Thomas L. Anderson, William C. An- | 
de 


James C. 
Stewart, 


Vandever, 


Burnett, Butterfield, Carey, Carter, Case, John B. Clark, | 
Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Colfax, Covode, Cox, Bur- 
ton Craige, Curry, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, Dawes, Duell, 
Dunn, Edgerton, Edmundson, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Ether- 
idge, Fe ter, French, Gë 
Gurley, Hall, J. Morrison Harris, John T- Harris, Hatton, | 
Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Holman, Houston, Humphrey 
Hutchins, Irvine, Jenkins, Jones, Junkin, Francis W. Kel 
loge, Kilgore, Killinger, Leake, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis 
Love, Maclay, Marston, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Mar- 
tin, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Millson, Millward 


i 
It is not, as the previous | 

uestion has been ordered. | 
4 


on, Avery, Babbitt, Bingbam, Blair, Blake, Bocock, || 
Brabson, Branch, Brayton, Bristow, Bufinton, Burlingame, 


trell, Gilmer, Gouch, Grow, | 


| bar when my name was called. Had I been, I 


|| in favor of the amendment. 
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Sydenham Moore, Moorhead; Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, 
Isaac N. Morris, Nixon, Olin, Pettit, Peyton, Phelps, Porter, 
Pottle, Rice, Riggs, Christopher Robinson, Ruffin, Schwartz, 
Sedgwick, Sherman, Sickles, William Smith, William N. 
H. Smith, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevenson, William 
Stewart, Stokes, Stratton, Thayer, Thomas, Tompkins, 
Vance, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Waldron, Walton, 
Cadwalader C. Washburn, Israel Washburn, Webster, 
Wells, Wood, and Woodruff—128. 

NAYS—Messrs. Aldrich, Barksdale, Boyee, Conkling, 
Cooper, James Craig, John G. Davis, Florence, Hale, Har- 
denan, Hawkins, Hill, Hindman, Hughes, William Kellogg, 
Landrum, James M. Leach, Logan, Lovejoy, Maynard, Mc- 
Queen, McRae, Morse, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, 
Perry, Quarles, Reagan, Reynolds, James ©. Robinson, 
Royce, Seott, Simms, Singleton, Stout, Taylor, Trimble, 
Vallandigham, Elihu B. Washburne, Whiteley, Wilson, 
Windom, and Wright—45. 2 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


During the call, . 

Mr. LEACH, of North Carolina, when his 
name was called, said: With the hope of getting 
the previous question withdrawn, or, when ex- 
hausted, for the purpose of moving to strike out 
the words “and family” from the original bill, 
which would still further greatly reduce this ex- 
penditure, I vote in the negative. 

Mr. QUARLES, when his name was called, 
said: For the purpose, at a future stage, of mov- 
ing to strike out the words ‘and family ” from | 
the original bill, I vote “no,” preferring the orig- | 
inal bill, soamended, to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. If the original bill were. so amended, it 
would enly give to members their actual traveling 
expenses, in lieu of mileage, as it now is. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I desire to vote; but I 
must first inquire what is considered the bar of 
the House? 

The SPEAKER. The Hall, within the doors. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Then I was not within 
the Hali when my name wascalled. Iwascalled | 
out momentarily into the ante-room by a gentle- 
man who had business with me. lask the con- 
sent of the House to vote. 

Mr. GROW. Such consent has never been 
given; and I will not consent to allowing that | 
custom to spring up now; therefore 1 object. 

Mr. HAMILTON. 1 want to record my vote 
against the bill, and I would do so if I were per- 
mitted. i 

Mr. ASHMORE. I wish to say that I was 
unavoidably outside of the bar when my name 
was called. Had I been inside when my name 
was called, I should lave voted “no.” 

Mr. DEJARNETTE. I was not within the 


- 


should have voted in the affirmative. 
Mr. BURNHAM. Had I been within the bar | 
when my name was called, I should have voted 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I wish to change | 
my vote. I desire to say that I am in favor of | 
the original bill; but I find the House is in favor 
of the amendment, and evidently not in the fam- 
ily way; therefore I change my vote from “no” 
to ‘ay. [Laughter.] 

The result of the vote was then announced, as 
above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is next upon 
ordering the bill to be engrossed, and read a third 
time. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois, demanded the 
yeas and nays; and called for tellers upon them. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Speaker ap- - 
pointed Messrs. WasuaurneE, of Illinois, and | 
FLORENCE. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 1 withdraw 
the demand for the yeas and nays upon this ques- 
tion 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read || 
a third time. i 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. Do I under- ii 
stand that the previous question is exhausted? i 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois. I supposed į 
it was not. i 

Mr. NOELL. I wish to know if al! the import- ; 
ant legislation of this session is to be rushed | 
through under the previous question? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Hlinois. I desire to know | 
if the bill can be read a third time to-day? i 


f 
| 
f 
i 
t 
i 


Mr. SHERMAN. It was read a first and sec- ; 
ond time two or three wéeks ago. 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Hlinois. What I desi 
now of the Chair is 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will under- (| 


re to: 


the affirmative—yeas 126, nays 52; as fellows: 


if hain, Butterfieid, Campbell, Carcy, Case, 


stand that this is the only reading of the bill 
to-day. ; e ie EA 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois. . WhatI desire to * 
know is, whether a bill can .be read-a third time 
and pu upon its passage the same day it is or- 
dered to be engrossed? And, in this connection, 
I call the attention of the Speaker tothe 117th 
rule, which declares that.‘‘ Ifa bill be ordered to 
be engrossed, the House shall appoint the day 
when it shall be read the third time.” The prop- 
osition now is to read. the bill a third time; but 
a day for its third reading must be appointed, or 
there is no meaning in the rulc.. I am opposed 
to this bill, and I desire to make every objection 
I can in a parliamentary way. Now, this is the 
express reading of the rule, in terms so plain 
that it should not be merely smiled or laughed 

own. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The bill has been ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time; that is, at 
the present time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the 
point of order. The Clerk will read the bill. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I rise to a priv- 
ileged question. I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time. : 

Mr. HOUSTON. Unless the bill is actually 
engrossed, it cannot be read a third time if the 
gentleman from Illinois objects and asks for the 
reading of the engrossed bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that 
the bill has been actually engrossed. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I understand 
that the preyious question was not exhausted 
when the gentleman from Ohio demanded itagain 
on the passage of the bill. He moved one previous 
question on another. 

Mr. SHERMAN, The Clerk is now in the 
execution of the order of the House, in reading 
the bill a third time; and when that is done, I am 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. If the House 
refuses to second the demand for the previous 
question on the passage of the bill, will not a 
motion to go into the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union be in order? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. AVASHBURNE, of Illinois. I shall seek 
the floor to make that motion after the billis read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill 
a third time. 

Mr. NOELL. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Joun Cocurane] made a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time. 


The SPEAKER. Thc bill must be read a third 


| time before any motion can be entertained. 


The bill was then read the third time. 
Mr. SHERMAN moved to reconsider the vote 


! by which the bill was ordered to be engrossed and 


read a third time; and also moved to lay the mo- 
tion to reconsider on the table. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ilinois, called for tell- 
ers on the motion to lay on the table the motion 
to reconsider. i 

Tellers were ordered ;and Messrs. W ASHBURNE, 
of IMinois, and Nexiy were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—- 
ayes thirty-nine, (more than one fifth of the mem- 
bers present.) 

So the yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 


YEAS—Messrs.Charles F. Adams,Green Adams, Adrain, 
Allen, Aley, Thomas L. Anderson, William C. Anderson, 
Avery, Bingham, Blake, Bocock, Brabson, Branch, Bray- 
ton. Briggs, Bristow, Buflinton, Burlingame, Burnett, Burn- 
, John B. Clark, 
Clopten, Cobb, Colfax, Covode, Cox, Barton Craige, Graw- 
ford, Curry, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, Dawes, De Jarnette, 
Due, Dunn, Edgerton, Edmundson, Edwards, Eliot, Bly, 
Etheridge, Ferry, Foster, French, Gartrell, Gilmer, Gooch, 
Grow, Gurley, Halt, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, John 
T. Harris, Hatton, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Holman, 
Houston, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Jackson, Jenkins, 
Jones, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, Killinger, James M. 
Leach, Leake, Lee, Loomi 


: aclay, Marston, Charles D, 
Martin, Elbert S. Martin, McKean, McKnight, MePherson 
Millson, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Olin, Pettit, Phelps, 
Porter, Pottie, Pugh, Quarles, Rice, Riggs, Christopher 
Robinson, Rufin, Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sherman, Sickles, 
William Smith, William N. H. Smith, Spaulding, Spinner, 
Stanton, Stevenson, William Stewart, Stokes, Stratton, 
Thayer, Thomas, Tompkins, Trimble, Vance, dever, 
Verree, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader ©. Washbum, 
israel Washburn, Webster, Wells, Wood, and Woodruff 
—126. 
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NAYS-—Messrs. Aldrich, Ashmore, Barrett, BDouligny, 

Boyce, John Cochrane, Conkling, Cooper, Corwin, James 
. Craig, John G. Davis, English, Farnsworth, Florence, Hale, 

Hawkins, Hill, Hindman; Hughes, William Kellogg, Kil- 
gore, Landrum, Logan, Love, Lovejoy, Maynard, Mc- 
Queen, McRae, Miles, Morse, Nelson, Niblack, Noeil, 
Pendleton, Perry, Reagan, Reynolds, James C. Robinson, 
Royce, Scott, Simms, Singleton, Stout, Taylor, Under- 
wood, Vallandigham, Van Wyck, Ellihu B. Washburne, 
Whiteley, Wilson, Windom, and Wright—52. 

So the motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I rise toa privileged ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have the floor. I move 
the previous question on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Very well; the gentleman 
has made his motion, I now rise to a privileged 
motion. ; 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have not yielded the floor 


et. l 
r Mr. FLORENCE. I submit that the motion 
is not debatable; and now I rise to a privileged 
motion, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Having the floor on the 
passage of the bill, I have a right to make an 

our’s speech, if I choose; but I will not occupy 
two minutes, 

Mr. REAGAN. I hope there will be no ob- 
jection to hearing something against the bill, as 
nota word has been såid yct on that side. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the previous question be 
seconded, and the main question ordered, I will not 
object to an adjournment, or to go into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. But that 
would cut off all amendments. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move the previous ques- 
tion on the passage of the bill. After the main 
question shall have been ordered, I have no ob- 
jection to going into the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, or adjourning; but I 
hope the friends of the bill will understand that, if 
the main question be not ordered, the bill goes to 
the Speakor’s table, which would be substantially 
a defeat of it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
now adjourn. 

_ Mr. BURNETT. I desire to ask what would 
be the state of the question if the House should 
adjourn at this stage? 

the SPEAKER. The Chair supposes the bill 
would go to the Speaker’s table, unless the pre- 
vious question be seconded. 

M BURNETT. That is what I understand. 
Then | hope the House will not adjourn. 

Mr. SHERMAN called for the yeas and nays 
on the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois, demanded 
tellers on the yeas and nays. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Van Wreck 
and GARTRELL were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes forty-five, (more than one fifth of the mem- 
bers present.) 

So the yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 80, nays 101; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Green Adams, Aklrich, Thomas L. An- 


I move that the House do 


Be) 
ing, Cospe 
John G. Davis, I 


Corwin, Cox, James Craig, Crawford, 
Jarnette, Duell, Edmundson, Edwards, 
heridge, Hate, Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Hindman, 
Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Francis W. Kellogg, William 
Kellogg, Kilgore, Landrum, DeWitt C. Leach, Leake, Lo- 
gan, Love, Lovejoy, Marston, Maynard, McQueen, McRac, 
Sydenbani Moore, Morse, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, Pendle- 
ton, Perry, Peyton, Reagan, Reynolds, Jamies C. Robinson, 

: ingleton, Wil- 


e, Underwood, Vance, Van Wyck, Cadwalader ©. 
Washbarn, BHibu B. Washburne,. Wells, Whiteley, Wil- 
son, Window, and Winslow—89. 

NAYS—Mesers. Charles F. Adams, Adrain, Alte 
Babbitt, Bai Bingham, Blair, Blake, Boeock, B 
Brayton, Bristow, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnett, 
ham, Campbell, Carey, Case, Jobu B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, 
Coliax, Covode, Burton Craige, Curry, Curtis, H. Winter 
Davis, Dav Onin, Edgorton, Eliot, Ferry, Florence, 
Gartrell, Gilmer, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, Hail, Hardeman 
J. Morrison Harris, Johu T. Harris, Helmick, Hoard, Hol 
man, Houston, Hugbe: 
kin, Killinger, James 
Maclay, Charles D. 
MePhersou 


1. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, 
Martin, Eibert S, Martin, McKnight, 
Tillon, Millward, Mooriead, Edward 
Joy Morri i. Morris, Nixon, Pettit, Phelps, Porter, 
Pottle, Pug ries, Rice, Riggs, Christopher Robinson, 
Schwartz, Sherman, Sickies, William N. H. Smith, Spin- 
her, Stanton, Stevenson, Wiliam Stewart, Stokes, Strat- 
ton, Thayer, Tompkins, Vallandigham, Vandever, Verree, 


s, Humphrey, liutehins, Ervine, Jun- | 


Waldron, Walton, Israel Washburn, Webster, Woodruff, 
and Wright—101. 


So the House refused to adjourn. 


VOTE FOR PRINTER—-CORRECTION OF JOURNAL. 

Mr. RUFFIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Has the morning hour ex- 
pired? I want to entera motion, so that there may 
be no interference or difficulty afterwards. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Rurrix] will allow the pre- 
vious question to be seconded ,and the main ques- 
tion ordered, before he proceeds with his remarks. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Oh, no; if it 
be a question of privilege, let us hear it. 

Mr. FLORENCE. f ask whether the morning 
hour has expired? 

The SPEAKER. It has. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Then I move to go to the 
business on the Speaker’s table. I wantto have 
that motion entered. 

Mr. SHERMAN. [rise to a point of order. 
Pending the demand for the previous question, 
and until the main question be ordered and dis- 
posed of, itis notin order to interpose any motion 
at all. 

Mr. FLORENCE. The morning hour has ex- 

ired. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Thatis no matter. I object, 
therefore, to any other business being done. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the 


gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Rurriy,] | 


rising to a privileged question, is entitled to the 
floor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My remark was addressed, 
not to the gentleman from North Carolina, but to 
the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
{Mr. FLorence.] 

Mr. RUFFIN. I wish to enter a motion to 
correct the Journal of yesterday in regard to m 
vote on the election of Printer not being recorded 
on the Journal. I refer to the final vote, when the 
Printer was elected. u 

The SPEAKER. What is the wish of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. RUFFIN. „To have the motion entered 
to correct the Journal. 

Several Mempers addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iobject to any other busi- 
ness being done, except of a privileged character, 
till the main question be ordered. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of illinois. This thing 
is mixed up so much that I think we had better 
adjourn. N 

Mr. HOUSTON. I suppose the best course 
would be to have the correction in the Journal 
made now. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from North 
Carolina states that he voted yesterday, and that 
his vote is not recorded, the Journal will be cor- 
rected. 

Mr. RUFFIN. My object is to bring that up 
hereafter. I trust that I know what I am about. 
I enter the motion; and if l think proper, I can 
call it up hereafter. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair supposes that 
the motion of the gentleman from North Carolina 
should be disposed of now, before proceeding to 
other business. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I apprehend that it is a 
privileged motion, and can be called up to-mor- 
row. 

The SPEAKER. The- Chair supposes it isa 
question to be put now. 

Mr. WINSLOW. 
making an inquiry of the Chair. If the House 
shall now adjourn, will not this be the first matter 
in order in the morning? 

Several Mempers. Of course. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 
as a matter of privilege. 

Mr. WINSLOW. ThenI move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ido trust the House will 
not adjourn until the main question has been or- 
dered. {Loud cries of “Order!” <“ Order !?’] 

Mr. STANTON. J demand the yeas and nays 
on the motion to adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. STANTON. 


Certainly, 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 
tion is certainly not in order. 
The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentieman 


That mo- 


I rise for the purpose of | 


I move that the bill be re- | 
committed to the Committecof Waysand Means. | 


from Ohio is not in order pending the motion to 


adjourn. s 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will vote for an adjourn- 
ment if gentlemen will allow me to enter a motion 
to recommit the bill. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I object to it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Very well; then I hope the 
motion to adjourn will be voted down. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I hope we shall see whether 
we are to be dragooned into legislation. 

The question was taken on Mr. Wiysiow’s 
motion, and it was decided in the affirmative 
yeas 96, nays 84; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Green Adams, Aldrich, Thomas L, An- 
derson, William C. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, Babbitt, 
Barksdale, Barrett, Bouligny, Briggs, Butterfield, Case, 
John B. Clark, John Cochrane, Conkling, Cooper, Corwin, 
Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, John G. Davis, 
De Jarnette, Edmundson, Edwards, Farnsworth, Florence, 
Foster, French, Hale, Hardeman, Jobn T. Harris, Hatton, 
Hawkins, Hill, Hindman, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jen- 
kins, Jones, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kilgore, 
Landrum, DeWitt C. Leach, James M. Leach, Leake, 
Logan, Love, Lovejoy, Marston, Elbert S. Martin, May- 
nard, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Edward Joy Morris, Isaac 
N. Morris, Morse, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Perry, 
Peyton, Phelps, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, Reynolds, James 
C. Robinson, Royce, Rufin, Schwartz, Scott, Sedgwick, 
Simms, Singleton, Spaulding, Stallworth, Stout, Taylor, 
Thomas, Trimble, Underwood, Vatlandigham, Vance, Van 
Wyck, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellibu B. Washburne, 
Wells, Whiteley, Wilson pand Windom-—-96. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Adrain, Allen, Alley, 
Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bocock, Brabson, Branch, Brayton, 
Bristow, Buflinton, Burlingame, Burnett, Burnham, Camp- 
bell, Carey, Carter, Clopton, Cobb, Colfax, Covode, Curry, 
Curtis, H. Winter Davis, Dunn, Edgerton, Eliot, Ely, Eth- 
eridge, Ferry, Gartrell, Gilmer, Gurley, Hall, J. Morrison 
Harris, Helmick, Hoard, Holman, Houston, Humphrey, 
Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Killinger, Longnecker, Loomis, 
Maclay, Charies D. Martin, McKean, McKnight, McPher- 
son, Millson, Millward, Svdenham Moore, Moorhead, Mor- 
rill, Nixon, Olin, Pettit, Porter, Pottle, Rice, Riggs, Chris- 
topher Robinson, Sherman, William N. H. Smith, Spinner, 
Stanton, Stevenson, William. Stewart, Stokes, Stratton, 
‘Theaker, 'Fompkins, Vandever, Verree, Waldron, Walton, 


| Israel Washburn, Webster, Woodruff, and Wright—84. x 


During the roll-call, 

Mr. DAWES stated that he had paired off, on 
this vote, with Mr. Smirnu, of Virginia, or he 
would have voted “no.” 

Mr. COBB stated that he had voted in the af- 
firmative; but learning that if the House now ad- 
joutned the bill would go to the Speaker% table, 

e would change his vote, and vote ‘no,”’ 

Mr. DUELL stated-that if he had been within 
the bar when his name was called, he would have 
voted “no.” 

The result of the vote was then announced as 
above recorded; and thereupon (at a quarter to 
five o’clock, p. m.) the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Wepnespay, February 29, 1860. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Gurury. 
The Journal of yesterday wasread and approved. 


PENSION APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GWIN. Iam instructed by the Commit- 
teeon Finance to report back without amendment 
the bill (H. R. No. 3) making appropriations for 
the payment of invalid and other pensions of the 
United States for the year ending the 30th of June, 
1861. Inasmuch as the appropriations contained 
in this bill cover the exact amounts that are re- 
quired by law, I ask for its immediate consider- 
ation; and I trust there will be no objection to it. 
Every item in the bill is provided for by law. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MILITARY ACADEMY BILL. 


Mr. GWIN. I am also instructed by the Com- 
mittee on Finance to report back House bill (No. 
5) making appropriations for the support of the 
Military Academy for the year ending the 30th of 
June, 1861, without amendment. I shall not ask 
for its immediate consideration, as the chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs and the Sen- 


i| ator from Texas are preparing amendments; but 
i itis my intention to call it up before the morning 


hour shall expire. 

Mr. DAVIS. Iam prepared to offer my amend- 
ment now. It is to insert after, the item for warm- 
ing apparatus, the following: 

For materials for quarters for subaltern officers, $3,500, 


1860. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there unanimous 
consent for the consideration of the bill at this 
time? 

Mr. PUGH. I object to its present consider- 
ation. I think the bill ought to be printed, and 
laid over. 

Mr. DAVIS. I offer the amendment. 

The VICEPRESIDENT. The Chair willstate 
to the Senator from Mississippi that the bill can- 
not be considered at this time, objection having 
been made. 

„Mr. DAVIS. Loffer the amendment, to be con- 
sidered when the bill comes up. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. BROWN presented the petition of L. A.. 
Gobright and others, in behalf of the Grand 
Lodge of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
of the District of Columbia, praying an act of 
incorporation; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WILSON presented a petition of merchants 
and underwriters of the city of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, praying that the Isabel, or some other 
suitable steamer, may be employed to carry the 
mails between Charleston, Key West, and Ha- 
vana; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE presented a petition of citi- 
zens of Wisconsin, praying that the Post Office 
Department may receive such support from the 
Government as will make it free to all; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads 

Mr. PUGH presented the petition of John 
Cradlebaugh, one of the associate justices of the 
supreme court of the Territory of Utah, praying 
payment of the expenses of transporting the 

ooks, papers, &c., of the second judicial court 
of that Territory; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Law- 
rence county, Ohio, praying Congress to levy 
specific duties on foreign iron; which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CAMERON presented seventeen petitions 
of manufacturers, coal operators, merchants, farm- 
ers, mechanics, miners, and laborers, of Schuy]- 
kill county, Pennsylvania, praying such change 
in the tariffas shall afford protection to the indus- 
trial and productive interests of the country, the 
abolition or a radical change in the warehouse 
system, and the substitution of specific for ad 
valorem duties; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. IVERSON, it was 


Ordered, That the resolutions of the Legislature of Geor- 
gia, in favor of the appointment of a commission for the 
purpose of obtaining information relative to the southern 
pine timber region of the United States, on the files of the 
Senate, be referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. POWELL, it was 


Ordered, That leave be granted to withdraw from the 
files of the Senate the petitions of John Barbee and others, 
and David R. Burbank and others, praying for an examina- 
tion of a tiller-rope protector, patented by W. Y. Gill. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CLAY, from the Committee on Pensions, 
to whom was referred the memorial of Frederick 
L. Colclaser, late a soldier in the Army, praying 
to be allowed a pension, submitted a report, ac- 
companied by a bill (S. No. 232) for the relief of 
Frederick L. Colclaser. The bill was read, and 
passed to a second reading; and the report was 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs and Militia, to whom was referred the pe- 
tition of Florian Kern, praying the reimburse- 
ment of expenses incurred in raising a company 


of volunteers for the Mexican war, submitted an | 
adverse report; which was ordered to be printed. | 


Mr. POWELL, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the petition of Thomas 
O’Sullivan, praying to be allowed a pension, sub- 
mitted an adverse report; which was ordered to 
be printed. i 

Mr. WILKINSON, from the Committtee on 
Pensions, to whom was referred the petition of 
Alice Hunt, widow of Thomas Hunt, formerly 
a captain in the Army, praying to be allowed a 


ension, submitted a report, accompanied by all 


ill (S. No. 233) for the relief of Alice Hunt, 
widow of Thomas Hunt. The bill was read, and 


| passed to a second reading; and the report was 


ordered to be printed. 
n BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr FOSTER asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
234) relating to the proceedings of the circuit and 
district courts of the United States; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


MARINE HOSPITALS. 


Mr. GRIMES. I desire to offer a resolution. 
As it is a mere resolution of inquiry, I desire that 
it may be passed at this time: i 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury he directed 
to inform the Senate of the number and location of marine 
hospitals; the number of seamen or patients adinitted into 
each, from 1854 to 1859, inclusive, in each year ; the num- 
! ber and compensation of the persons employed in each; 
and the total expenditure at each hospital for each of the 
years aforesaid. 

Mr. PUGH. That matter has been referred to 
a committee of the Senate for examination, and it 
seems to me that it is not worth while to have 
this document sent here, and put us to the ex- 
pense of printing it. No doubt the committee 
will ascertain all this information. Unless the 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce desires 
it, I prefer that the resolution should lie over. 

Mr. CLAY. I have no objection to the reso- 
lution. I will say, however, that the subject is 
before the Committee on Commerce on two reso- 
lutions which have already been submitted to that 
committee, and will be-reported om hereafter. I 
shall not object to this resolution, because it can 
do no harm. : : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears 
no objection to the consideration of the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


MEXICAN HOSTILITIES. 


Mr. MASON submitted the following resolu- 
| tion; which wasconsidered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
| quested to communicate to the Senate, if in his opinien 
| not incompatible with the public interest, any communi- 
cation he may have received from the Governor of the State 
of Texas, and the documents accompanying it, concerning 
alleged hostilities now existing on the Rio Grande, between 
the citizens or the military authorities of Mexico and that 
State respectively. 


COLLECTION OF THE REVENUE. 


Mr. TRUMBULL submitted the following res- 
olution; which was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury he directed 
to report to Senate the amount of revenne collected in 
each collection district for each of the years from June 30, 
1854, to June 30, 1859, and the amount expended, and the 
number of persous employed in each district in the collec- 
tion of the revenue for each of those years. 


EMPLOYÉS. 


On motion of Mr. BRIGHT, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the following resolutions sub- 
mitted by him, from the Committce on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, on the 26th of January: 

Resolved, That the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate is hereby authorized to 


place the names of the persons employed on the heating 
and ventilating, gas and water apparatus of the north wing 


the Senate; and they shall be paid for the present month 
the same compensations as are now allowed to the persons 
in the same positions in the south wing of the Capitol. 

Resolved, That all persons employed on the heating and 
ventilating, gas and water apparatus of the north wing of 
the Capitol, shali be under the control of, and shall receive 
directions from, the Sergeant-at-Arms ot the Senate. 

Mr. BRIGHT. An amendment is necessary, 
in consequence of the delay in passing the reso- 
lutions. | move to strike out the words “ for the 
present month,” and insert “from and after the 
ist day of January, 1860.” 

The amendment was agrved to. 

Mr. BRIGHT. If any explanation is neces- 
sary as to the object of the resolutions, I ask the 
Secretary to read a letter from the superintendent 
of the Capitol extension, which will explain the 


1 whole matter. 


The Secretary read the letter, as follows: 


OFFICE UNITED STATES UAPITTOL EXTENSION, 
Wasurtneton, December 32, 1859. 
| Sm: [have the honor toinform you that the heating and 
| ventilating apparatus of the north wing is now ready to turn 
| over to the control of the oflicers of the Senate. 
Since the adjournment of the last Congress. some altera- 
| tions have been made in the air-ducts by Captain Meigs, 


of the Capitol, upon the pay rolis of the contingent fund of |) 


li my predecessor, which. it is believed have improved the 


distribution of the heated air. If the arrangement is now 
satisfactory to the Senate, there seems to be no-reason- why | 
its proper officers should not take charge of the apparatus 
‘so that the appropriation for the Capitol extension may be 

į relieved from the burden of ite support. gt ; 

Linclose with this a list of the persons employed in tak- 
ing care of the apparatus, with their rates of daily pay. 

These persons are six in number, and have charge of the 
two engines and ventilating fans, the boilers, steam and 
water pipes, registers, and all other parts of the heating and 
ventilating apparatus, and do all the work connected with 
it. They have been employed. upon the work for some 
time, and the engineer and his assistant have received a 
thorough training in the proper manipulation of the ma- 
chinery,in all its parts. They are competent, too, to man- 
age the gas and water fittings of the north wing, and the 
care of these fittings might properly be turned over to 
: them. 

I respectfully recommend that these persons be retained 
in their present positions, as their removal, and the appoint- 
| ment of inexperienced persons, might cause serious incon- 
venience to the Senate, by the derangement of the entire 
apparatus. = 

Whatever directions may be given by the Senate, as to 
the steps to be taken to carry out its views of this matter, 
will be cheerfully complied with, and all possible informa- 
tion, as to the annual expense of the maintenance of the 
apparatus, will be given to the officer whose duty it is to 
take charge of it. y 

lam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Ws i W. B. FRANKLIN, 
Captain of Topographical Engineers 
in charge Capitol Extension. 
Hon. Joun C. Breckinripes, Vice President of the United 
States and President of the Senate, 


Mr. HALE. I shall not vote against the reso- 
lution; but I perceive that it is based on a contin- 
gency which I wish to protestagainst. The officer 
says that, if the arrangement is satisfactory, he 
wants the thing done so and so. It is not satis- 
factory to me at all; and I give notice that, at no 
very distant day, I shall endeavor to find out what 
is the sense of the Senate on this arrangement. F 
would rather sit in the old Senate Chamber than 
here; but I shall not interpose any objection to the 
resolution now. 

The resolution, as amended, was agreed to. 


DISBURSING OFFICERS. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. I should be very glad 
to call up a little resolution which has been lying 
before the Senate for some time. It passed the 
Senate at the last session, and has been reported 
by the Committee on Commerce at this session. 
Itis merely to facilitate the settlement of the ac- 
counts of certain disbursing officers, who were 
charged with the improvement of the Ohio river, 
some years ago, anda certain sum was appropri- 
ated to build the boats necessary for the purpose, 
and a certain other sum for the improvement of 
the river. It is found that the sum appropriated 
for building the boats was somewhat deficiént, and 
a part of the money intended to go to the im- 

rovement of the river was applied to the build- 
ing of the boats. That is all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will 
state to the Senator from Kentucky, that he is 
obliged at this hour to call up the special order. 
Does the Senator ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider the joint resolution to which he refers? 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears 
no objection. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. It was the intention of 
| the Senator from Alabama {Mr. Cray] to call it 
up; but I do not see him here now. f 

The VICE PRESIDENT, (after a pause.) 
i The Secretary has a difficulty in finding the resò- 
: lution referred to. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Ifthe Clerk cannot find 
i it, and it can be taken up atthe next sitting of 
| the Senate, I will not press my motion now. 


; ADMISSION OF KANSAS. 


Fhe VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair now 
|! calls up the special order, being jhe unfinished 
business of yesterday, which is a bill to authorize 
i the sale of public arms to the several States and 
|| Territories. 
i Mr, SEWARD. By the courtesy of the Sen- 
‘ate, as ] understood, I was to have the privilege 
| to-day of calling up the bill which I submitted 
| some days ago for the admission of Kansas, I 
| 

i 


ask that that bill may now have its second reading. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
| New York moves to postpone the special order 
| with a view to take up the bill for the admission 
! of Kansas into the Union. 
» Mr. DAVIS. To what time is it proposed to 
| postpone the special order? 


February 29, 


morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will call 
it up to-day, after the Senator from New York 
shail have concluded. 

Mr. DAVIS.. Very well. 

The motion to postpone was agreed to. 

The bill (S; Ne. 194) for the admission of Kan- 
gas into the Union was read a second time. 

Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, I ask leave 
of the Senate to submit a memorial from the 
Legislature of the Territory of Kansas, praying for 
admission into the Union. As it connects itself 
with the subject on which I propose to speak to 
the Senate, | ask that the memorial may be read, 
printed, and laid upon the table. 

The memorial was ordered to lie upon the table 
and be printed; and the Secretary read it, as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas, under an act of the Legislative Assembly of 
the Territory of Kansas, approved February 11, A. D. 1859, 
entitled An act providing for the formation of a constitu- 
tion und State government for the State of Kansas,” an 
election was held on the fourth Monday of March, A. Ð. 
1859, to ascertain the sense of the people upon the subject 
of forming a constitution and State government, and ask- 
ing admission into the Union: and whereas, at said elce- 
tion, the qualified electors voted nearly five to one in favor 
of such measure: and whereas, under the same act, an 
election was held on the 7th of June, 1859, for delegates ‘to 
a convention as aforesaid, which convention assembled at 
Wyandotte, on the 5th or July tollowing, and formed a con- 
stitution which, being submitted to the people, was ratified 
by a majority of nearly six thousand; and whereas the vote 
east at said election, being over sixteen thousand, furnishes 
authentic evidence of the existence of a population of one 
hundred thousand, the highest interests of which large and 
rapidly increasing population imperatively demand, as the 
electors have already formally declared, a change from a 
territorial to a State form of government: Theretore, 

Resolved by the Council, (the Mouse of Representatives 
concurriug,) That we do most earnestly unite with the late 
constitutional convention in its petition to Congress for the 


speedy admission of the State of Kansas into the Union, | 


under the constitution formed at Wyandotte. 

Resolved, That copies of this preamble and resolutions, 
attested by the signatures of the presiding officers and clerks 
of the two Houses, be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the President of the Senate, and our Delegate 
in Congress, to be by them brought before Congress. 

GUSTAVUS A. COLTON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
W. W. UPDEGRAFYF, 
President of the Council. 


Thereby certify that the above preamble and concurrent 
resolutions originated in the Council, and passed that body 
February 11, 1860. JOHN J. INGALLS, 

Secretury. 

I hereby certify thar the above preamble and concurrent 
resolutions passed the House of Representatives on the 13th 
day of February, A. D. 1860. M. W. DELAHAY, 

Chief Clerk. 

1, Hugh S. Walsh, Secretary of the Territory of Kansas, 
do hereby certify that the foregoing is a correct copy of the 
concurrent resolutions on file in my office, and that they 
are attested by the genuine signatures of the President of 
the Council and the Secretary thereof, as well as by the 


genuine signatures of the Speaker of the House of Repre- | 


sentatives and the chief Clerk thereof of the Legislative 
Assembly of the Territory of Kansas. ` 

In testimony whereof, | have hereunto signed my name, 
and caused the seal of the Territory to be 
atiixed. Done at oftice this 4th day of Feb- 


ruary, A. D. 1860. 
HUGH S. WALSH. 
Mr.SEWARD. Mr. President, the admission 


[SEAL.} 


of Kansas into the Union, without further delay, | 


seems to me equally necessary, just, and wise, 
In recorded debates I have already anticipated the 
arguments for this conclusion. 


In coming forward among the political astrol- ! 


ogers, it shall be an error of judgment, and not 
of disposition, if my interpretation of tlie feverish 
dreams which are digi bias the country shall 
tend to foment, rather than to allay, the national 
excitement. J shall say nothing unnecessarily of 
persons, hecause, in our system, the public wel- 
fare and happiness depend chiefly on institutions, 
and very little on men. I sifall allude but briefly 
to incidental topics, because they are ephemeral, 
and because, even in the midst of appeals to pas- 
sion and prejudice, it is always safe to submit 
solid truth to the deliberate consideration of an 
honest and enlightened people. 


It will be an everflowing seurce of shame, as | 


well as of sorrow, if we, thirty millions—Euro- | 


peans by éxtraction, Americans by birth or dis- 
cipline, and Christians in faith, and meaning to 
be such in practice—cannot so combine prudence. 
with humanity, in our conduct concerning the one 


į also to enjoy their benefits with contentment and 
harmony. 

Wherever a guiltless slave exists, be he Cau- 
casian, American, Malay, or African, he is the 
subject of two distinct and opposite 1deas—one 


slave. The balance of numbers on either side, 


difference of opinion, for there are always some 
defenders of slavery outside, even if there are 
none inside of a free State, while also there are 
always outside, if there are not inside, of every 
slave State, many who assert with Milton, that 
“no man who knows aught ean bé so stupid to 
deny that all men naturally were born free, bein 

the image and resemblance of God himself, an 

were by privilege above all the creatures, born to 
command and not to obey.” 
generally happens, however, that in considering 
the subject of slavery, socicty scems to overlook 
l| the natural right, or personal interest of the slave 
himself, and to act exclusively for the welfare of 
the citizen. But this fact does not materially af- 
fect ultimate results, for the elementary question 
of the rightfulness or wrongfulness of slavery 
inheres in every form that discussion concerning 
it assumes. What is just to one class of men ean 


just to any condition of persons in a State, is 


community. An economical question early arises 


men or of slaves is thecardinal necessity of society. 


Hence two municipal systems widely different 
arise. The slave State strikes down and affects 


only as a member of the political body, but also 
as a parent, husband, child, neighbor, or friend. 
He thus becomes, in a political view, merely 
property without moral capacity, and without 
į domestic, moral, and social relations, duties, 
rights, and remedies—a chattel, an object of bar- 
gain, sale, gift, inheritance, or theft. His earn- 
Ings are compensated and his wrongs atoned, not 
to himself, but to his owner. The State protects 


man, which he represents. On the other hand, 
ithe State which rejects slavery encourages and 
| animates and invigorates the laborer by maintain- 


political power. It thus happens that we may, 


i States. 


j| tue, its tranquillity, its integrity or unity, its de- 


|| aggrandizement, and its fame. 
the great question arises, whether slavery is a 


cial, and political evil? This is the slavery ques- 


and brotherhood between manand man through- 
out the world. Nations examine freely the po- 
litical systems of each other, and of all preceding 
| times, and accordingly as they approve or disap- 
prove of the two systems of capital and labor 


i 
il demn and prohibit commerce in men. Thus, in 
! k 


| than patient in studying the conditions of society, 
i think is a merely accidental or unnecessary ques- 
tion that might and ought to be settled and dis 


civil administration. 
entertain it, not voluntarily, but because the preg: 


They divide upon it, not perversely, but because 


circumstances, they cannot agree. 


that he is wrongly, the other that he is rightly a į 


however great, never completely extinguishes this | 
S ’ S 


It often, perhaps į 


never be injurious to any other; and what is wn- | 
necessarily injurious in some degree to the whole | 
out of the subject of slavery—labor either of free- | 


H| Some States choose the one kind, some the other. | 


to extinguish the personality of the laborer, not | 


not the slave as a man, but the capital of another | 


for convenience sake, and not inaccurately, call : 
i slave States capital States, and free States labor | 


‘| So soon as a State feels the impulses of com- | 
ji merce or enterprise or ambition, its citizens begin | 
| to Study the effects ef these systems of capital | 
| and labor respectively on its intelligence, its vir- | 


moral, social, and political good, or a moral, so- | 


tionat home. But there is a mutual bond of amity į 


The fathers of the Republic encountered it. | 


| 

f 

| ing and developing his natural personality in all |} 
|i the rights and faculties of manhood, and gener- | 
ally with the privileges of citizenship. In the one | 
| case capital invested in slaves becomes a great į 
| political force, while in the other labor thus ele- | 
| vated and enfranchised, becomes the dominating | 


; respectively, they sanction and prosecute, or con- |! 
i ‘| occurred before 1820. 
one way orin another, the slavery question which |; 
| so many among us, who are more willing to rule |j 


| missed at once, is, on the contrary, a world-wide |! 
and enduring subject of political consideration and | 
Men, states, and nations | 


owing to differences of constitution, condition, or ii 


| organization of future slave States. 


They even adjusted it so that it might have given 
us much less than our present disquiet, had not 
circumstances afterwards occurred which they, 
wise as they were, had not clearly foreseen. Al- 


| though they had inherited, yet they generally 


condemned the practice of slavery and hoped for 
its discontinuance. They expressed this when 
they asserted in the Declaration of Independence, 
as a fundamental principle of American society, 
that all men are created equal, and have inalien- 
able rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. Each State, however, reserved to itself 
exclusive political power over the subject of sla- 


i very within its own borders. *Nevertheless, it 


unavoidably presented itself in their consultations 
on a bond of Federal Union. The new Govern- 
ment was to be a representative one. Slaves were 


| capital in some States, in others capital had no 


investmentsinlabor. Should those slaves be rep- 
resented as capital or as persons, taxed as capital 
or as persons, or should they not be represented 
or-taxcd atall? The fathers disagrecd, debated 
long, and compromised atlast. Each State, they 


determined, shall have two Senators in Congress. 


Three fifths of the slaves shall be elsewhere repre- 
sented and be taxed as persons. What should be 


j done if the slave should escape into a labor State? 


Should that State confess him to be a chattel and 
restore him as such, or might it regard him as a 

erson, and harbor and protect him asa man? 
They compromised again, and decided that no 
person held to labor or service in one State by the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall by any 
law or regulation of that State, be discharged from 
such labor or service, but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the person to whom such labor or ser- 
vice shall be due. 

Free laborers would immigrate, and slaves might 
be imported into the States. The fathers agreed 
that Congress may establish uniform laws of nat- 
uralization, and it might prohibit the importation 
of persons after 1808. Communities in the South- 
west, detached from the southern States, were 
growing up in the practice of slavery, to be capital 
States. New States would soon grow up in the 
Northwest, while as yet capital stood aloof, and 
labor had not lifted the ax to begin there its end- 
less but beneficent task. The fathers authorized 
Congress to make all needful rules and regula- 
tions concerning the management and disposition 
of the public lands, and to admit new States. So 
the Constitution, while it does not disturb or affect 
the system of capital in slaves, existing in any 
State under its own laws, does, at the same time, 
recognize every human being when within any 
exclusive sphere of Federal jurisdiction, not as ; 
capital but as a person. 

Nhat was the action of the fathers in Congress? 
They admitted the new States of the Southwest 
as capital States, because it was practically im- 
possible to do otherwise, and by the ordinance of 
1787, confirmed in 1789, they provided for the 
organization and admission of only labor States 
in the Northwest. They directed fugitives from 
service to be restored not as chattels, but as per- 
sons. They awarded naturalization to immigrant 


| free laborers, and they prohibited the trade in 
i, fense, its prosperity, its liberty, its happiness, its || 
In other words, || 


African labor. This disposition of the whole sub- 
ject was in harmony with the condition of society, 
and, in the main, with the spirit of the age. The 
seven northern States contentedly became labor 
States by theirownacts. The six southern States 
with equal tranquillity and by their own determ- 
ination renani capital States. 

The circumstances which the fathers did not 
clearly foresee were two, namely: the reinvigora- 
tion of slavery consequent on the increased con- 
sumption of cotton, and the extension of the 
national domain across the Mississippi, and these 
The State of Louisiana 
formed on a slaveholding French settlement, 
within the newly acquired Louisianian Territory, 
had then already been admitted into the Union. 
Thore yet remained, however, a vast region which 
included Arkansas and Missouri, together with 
the then unoccupied and even unnamed Kansas 
and Nebraska. Arkansas, a slaveholding com- 
munity, was nearly ready to apply, and Missouri, 


< another such Territory, was actually apes 
ress of society continually brings it into their way. | 


for admission into the Federal Union. The ex- 
isting capital States seconded these applications, 
and claimed that the whole Louisianian Terri- 
tory was rightfully open to slavery, and to the 
The labor 
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States maintained that Congress had supreme 
legislative power within the domain, and could 
and ought to exclude slavery there. The ques- 
tion thus opened was one which related not at all 
to slavery in the existing capital States. It was 
purely and simply a national question whether 
the common interest of the whole Republic re- 
quired that Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska, should become capital States, with all the 
evils and dangers of slavery, or be labor States, 
with all the security, benefits, and blessings of 
freedom. On the decision was suspended the 
question, as was thought, whether ultimately the 
interior of this new continent should be an asy- 
lum for the oppressed and the exile, coming year 
after year and age after age, voluntarily from every 
other civilized land, as well as for the children of 
misfortune in our own, or whether, through the 
renewal of the African slave trade, those magnifi- 
cent and luxuriant regions should be surrendered 
to the control of capital, wringing out the fruits of 
the earth through the impoverishing toil of negro 
slaves. That question of 1820 was identically the 
question of 1860, so far as principle, and even the 

eld of its application was concerned. Every ele- 
ment of the controversy now present entered it 


then; the Debi ners or the wrongfulnesssof sla- | 


very; its effects, present and future; the constitu- 
tional authority of Congress; the claims of the 
States, and of their citizens; the nature of the 
Federal Union, whether it is a compact between 
the States, or an independent Government; the 
springy of its powers, and the ligatures upon their 
exercise. All these were discussed with zeal and 


ability which have never been surpassed. His- | 


tory tells us, I know nothow truly, that the Union 
reeled under the vehemence of that great debate. 


Patriotism took counsel from prudence, and en- į 
forced a settlement which has proved to be not a | 


final one; and which, as is now seen, practically 


left open all the great political issues which were | 


involved, Missouri and Arkansas were admitted 
as capital States, while labor obtained, as a res- 


ervation, the abridged but yet comprehensive field | 


of Kansas and Nebraska. 

Now, when the present conditions of the va- 
rious parts of the 
served, and we sce that capital retains undisputed 
possession of what it then obtained, while labor 
is convulsing the country with so hard and so 
prolonged a struggle to regain the lost equivalent 
which was then guaranticd to it under circum- 
stances of so great solemnity, we may well desire 
not to be undeceived if the Misssuri compromise 


was indeed unnecessarily accepted by the free | 
States influenced by exaggerations of the dangers 


of disunion, The Missouri debate disclosed truths 
of great moment for ulterior use: 


First. That it is easy to combine the capital | 


States in defense of even external interests, while 
itis hard to unite the labor States in a common 
policy. 


Second. That the labor States have a natural | 
loyalty to the Union, while the capital States | 


have a natural facility for alarming that loyalty 
by threatening disunion. - 
Third. That the capital States do not practi- 
cally distinguish between legitimate and constitu- 
tional resistance to the extension of slavery in 
the common Territories of the Union, and uncon- 
stitutional aggression against slavery established 
by local laws in the capital States. A Di 
The early political parties were organized with- 
out reference to slavery. But since 1820, Euro- 
pean questions have left us practically uncon- 
cerned. There has been a great increase of inven- 
tion, mining, manufacture, and cultivation. Steam 
on land and on water has quickened commerce. 
The press and the telegraph have attained: pro- 
digious activity, and the social intercourse be- 
tween the States and their citizens has been 


immeasurably increased; and consequently, their | 


mutual relations affecting slavery have been, for 
many years, subjects of earnest and often excit- 
ed discussion. It is in my way only to show 
how such disputes have operated on the course 


of political events—not to reopen them for argu- Í 


ment here. There was a slave insurrection in 
Virginia. Virginia and Kentucky debated, and 
to the great sorrow of the free States, rejected the 
system of voluntary labor. ‘The Colonization So- 
ciety was established with much favor in the cap- 
ital States. Emancipation societies arose in the 
free States. South Carolina instituted proceed- 


ouisianian Territory are ob- | 


ings to nullify obnoxious Federal revenue laws. 
The capital States complained of courts and leg- 
islatures in the Jabor Bates for interpreting the 
constitutional provision for the Surender of fugi- 
tives from service so as to treat them as persons, 
and not property, and they discriminated against 
colored persons of the labor States, when they 
came to the capital States. They denied, in Con- 
gress, the right of petition, and embarrassed: or 
denied freedom of debate on the subject of slavery. 
Presses, which undertook the defense of the labor 
system in the capital States, were suppressed by 
violence, and even in the labor States, public 
assemblies, convened to consider slavery ques- 
tions, were dispersed by mobs sympathizing with 
the capital States. 

The Whig party, being generally an opposition 
party, practiced some forbearance toward the in- 
terest of labor. The Democratic party, not with- 
outdemonstrations of dissent, was generally found 
sustaining the policy of capital. A disposition 
towards the removal of slavery from the presence 
of the natisnal Capitol appeared in the District of 


| Columbia. Mr. Van Buren, a Democratic Presi- 


dent, launched a prospective veto against the anti- 

cipated measure. A Democratic Congress brought 

Texas into the Union, stipulating practically for 

its future reorganization in four slave States. Mex- 

ico was incensed. Warensued. The labor States | 
asked that the Mexican law of liberty, which cov- 

cred the ‘lerritorics brought in by the treaty of | 
peace, might remain and be confirmed. The Dem- 
ocratic party refused. The Missouri debate of 
1820 recurred now, under circumstances ef heat 
and excitement, in relation to these conquests. 
The defenders of labor took alarm lest the num- 
ber of new capital States might become so great 
as to enable that class of States to dictate the 
whole policy of the Government; and in case of 
constitutional resistance, then to form a new slave- 
holding confederacy around the Gulf of Mexico. 
By this time the capital States seemed to have 
become fixed in a determination that the Federal 
Government, and even the labor States, should 
recognize their slaves, though outside of the slave 
States and within the Territorics of the United 
States, as property of which the master could not 
be in any way or by any authority divested; and 
the labor States, having become now more essen- 
tially Democratic than ever before, by reason of 
the great development of free labor, more firmly 
than ever insisted on the constitutional doctrine 


|| that slaves voluntarily carried by their masters 


into the common Territories or into labor States, 
are persons, mien. i 
Under the auspicious influences of a Whig suc- 
cess, California and New Mexico appeared before 
Congress as labor States. The capital States rc- | 
fused to consent to their admission into the Union; | 
and again threats of disunion carried terror and | 
consternation throughout the land. Another com- | 
promise was made. Specific enactments admitted | 
California as a labor State, and remanded New | 
Mexico and Utah to remain Territories, with the 
right to choose freedom or slavery when ripened 
into States, while they gave new remedies for the 
recaption of fugitives from service, and abolished 
the open slave market in the District of Columbia. | 
These new enactments, collated with the existing 
statutes, namely, the ordinance of 1787, the Mis- 
souri prohibitory law of 1820, and the articles of 
Texas annexation, disposed by law of the sub- 
ject of slavery in all the Territories of the United 
States. And so the compromise of 1850 was pro- 
nounced a full, final, absolute, and comprehensive 
settlement of all existing and all possible disputes 
concerning slavery under the Federal authority, 
The two great parties, fearful for the Union, struck 
hands in making and in presenting this as an ad- 
justment, never twaris to be opened, disturbed, 
or even questionéd, and the people pig Hatley by 
majorities unknown before. The new President, 
chosen over an illustrious rival, unequivocally on 
the ground of greater ability, even if not more 
reliable purpose to maintain the new treaty invio- 


| late, made haste to justify this expectation when 


Congress assembled. He said: 
« When the grave shall have closed over all who are now 


| endeavoring to meet the obligations of duty, the year 1850 


will be recurred to as a period filled with anxiety and ap- 
prehension. A successful war had just terminated; peace 
brought with it a greataugmentation of territory. Disturb- 


ing questions arose bearing upon the domestic institutions 
of a portion of the Confederacy, and involving the consti- 
tutional rights of the States. Rut, notwithstanding differ- 


| 


ences of opiniowand sentiment, in relation to details and, 
specific provisions, the acquiescence of distinguished citi- 
zens, whose devotion to the Union can never be doubted, 
has given renewed vigor to our institutions, and restored a 
sense of security and repose to the public mind throughout 
the Confederacy. That this. repose is to. suffer no shock 
during my official term, if I hve the power to avert it, 
those who placed me here may be assured.’ 


Hardly, however, had these inspiring. sounds 
died away, throughouta reassured and delighted 
land, before the national repose was. shocked 
again; shocked, indeed, as it: had never before 
been, and smitten this time by a blow from the 
very hand that had just released:the chords of the 
national harp from their utterance of that exalted 
symphony of peace. f 

Kansas and Nebraska, the long-devoted reser- 
vation of labor and freedom, saved in. the agony 
of national fear in 1820, and saved again in the 
panic of 1850, were now to be opened by Con- 
gress, that the never-ending course of seed time 
and harvest might begin. The slave capitalists of 
Missouri, from their own well-assured homes on 
the eastern banks of their noble river, looked 
down upon and coveted the fertile prairies of Kan- 
sas; while a sudden terror ran through all the cap- 
ital States, when they saw a sceming certainty 
that at last a new labor State would be built on 
their western border, inevitably fraught, as they 
said, with a near or remote abolition of slavery. 
What could be done? Congress could hardly be 
expected to intervene directly for their safety so 
soon after the compromise of 1850. The labor 
hive of the free States was distant, the way new, 
unknown, and not without perils. Missouri was 
near and watchful, and held the keys of the gates 
of Kansas. She might seize the new andsmilin 
Territory by surprise, if only Congress woul 
remove the Parier established in 1820. The con- 
juncture was favorable. Clay and Webster, the 
distinguished citizens whose unquestionable de- 
votion to the Union-was manifested by their ac- 

uiescence in the compromise of 1850, had gone 

own already into their honored graves, he 
labor States had dismissed many of their repre- 
sentatives here for too great fidelity to freedom, 
and too great distrust of the efficacy of that'new 
bond of peace, and had replaced them with par- 
tisans who were only timid, but not unwillin, X 
The Democratic President and Congress hesitated? 
but not long. They revised the last great com- 
promise, and found, with delighted surprise, that 
it was so far from confirming thé law of freedom 
of 1820, that, on the other hand, it exactly pro- 
vided for the abrogation of that venerated statute; 
nay, that the compromise itself actually killed the 
spirit of the Missouri law, and devolved on Con- 
gress the duty of removing the lifeless letter from 
the national code. The deed was done. The new 
enactment not only repealed the Missouri prohi- 
bition of slavery, but it pronounced the people of 
Kansas and Nebraska perfectly free to establish 
freedom or slavery; and pledged Congress to ad- 
mit them in due time as States, either of capital 
or of labor, into the Union. The Whig repre- 
sentatives of the capital States, in an hour of 
strange bewilderment, concurred; and the Whig 
party instantly went down, never to rise again. 
Democrats seceded, and stood aloof; the country 
was confounded; and, amid the perplexities of the 
hour,a Republican party was seen gathering itself 
together with much earnestness, but with little 
show of organization, to rescue, if it were not 
now too Jate, the cause of freedom and labor, so 


| unexpectedly and grievously imperiled in the 


Territories of the United States. 

I wil! not linger over the sequel. The popular 
sovereignty of Kansas proved to be the State sov- 
ereignty of Missouri, not only in the persons of 
the rulers, but even in the letter of an arbitrary 
and cruel code. The perfect freedom proved to be 
a hateful and intolerable bondage. From 1855 to 
1860, Kansas, sustained and encouraged only by 
the Republican party, has been engaged in suc- 
cessive and ever-varying struggles, which have 
taxed all her virtue, wisdom, moderation, ener- 
gies, and resources, and often even her physical 
strength and martial courage, to save herself from 
being betrayed into the Union asa slave State. 
Nebraska, though choosing freedom, is, through 
the direct exercise of the Executive power, oger- 
riding her own will, held as a slave Territory; and 
New Mexico hasrelapsed voluntarily into the prac- 
tice of slavery, from which she had redeemed her- 
self while she yet remained a part of the Mexican 
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Republic. Meantime, the Democratic party, ad- 
vancing frqm the ground of popular sovercignty 
as far as that ground is from the ordinance of 
1787, now-stands on the position that both terri- 
torial governments and Congress are incompetent 
tolegislate against slavery in the Territories, while 
they are not only competent, but are obliged, when 
it is necessary, to legislate for its protection there. 
in this new and extreme position the Demo- 
cratic party now masks itself behind the battery 
of the Supreme Court, as if it were possibly a 
true construction of the Constitution, that the 
ower, of deciding practically forever between 
Yeedom and slavery ina portion of the continent 
far exceeding all that is yet organized, should be 
renounced by Congress, which alone possesses 
any legislative authority, and should be assumed 
and exercised by a court which can only take 
cognizance of the great question collaterally, in a 
private action between individuals, and which 
action the Censtitution will not suffer the court to 
entertain, if it involves twenty dollars of money, 
without the overruling intervention of a jury of 
twelve good and lawful men of the neighborhood 
where the litigation arises. The independent, 
ever-renewed, and ever-recurring representative 
Parliament, Diet, Congress, or Legislature, is the 
one chief, paramount, essential, indispensable in- 
stitution in a Republic. Even liberty, guarantied 
by organic law, yet if it be held by other tenure 
than the guardian care of such a representative 
popular assembly, is but precariously maintained, 
while slavery, enforced by an irresponsible judi- 
cial tribunal, is the completest possible develop- 
ment of despotism. 

Mr. President, did ever the annals of any Gov- 
ernment show a more rapid or more complete de- 
parture from the wisdom and virtue of its found- 
ers? Did ever the Government of a great empire, 
founded on the rights of human labor, slideaway 
so fast and so far, and moor itself so tenaciously 
on the basis of capital, and that capital invested 
in laboring men? Did ever a free representative 
Legislature, invested with powers so great, and 
with the guardianship of rights so important, of 
trusts so sacred, of interests so precious, and of 
hopes at once so noble and so comprehensive, sur- 
render and renounce them all so unnecessarily, so 
unwisely, so fatally, and so ingloriously? If it 
be true, as every instinct of our nature, and every 
precept of political experience teaches us, that 

“TH fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay,” 
then where in Ireland, in Italy, in Poland, or in 
Hungary, has any ruler prepared for a generous 
and confiding people disappointments, disasters, 
and calamitics equal to those which the Govern- 
ment of the United States holds now suspended 
over so large a portion of the continent of North 
America? 

Citizens of the United States, in the spirit of 
this policy, subverted the free Republic of Nic- 
aragua, and opened it to slavery and the African 
slave trade, and held it in that condition waiting 
annexation to the United States, until its sover- 
eignty was restored by a combination of sister 
Republics exposed to the same danger, and appre- 
hensive of similar subversion. Other citizens re- 
opened the foreign slave trade in violation of our 
laws and treaties; and, after a suspension of that 
shameful traffic for fifty years, savage Afrieans 
have been once more landed on our shores and dis- 
tributed, unreclaimed and with impunity, among 
our plantations. 

For this policy, so far as the Government has 
sanctioned it, the: Democratic party avows itself 
responsible. Everywhere complaint against it is 
denounced, and its opponents proscribed. When 
Kansas was writhing under the wounds of incip- 
ient, servile war, because of her resistance, the 
Democratic press deridingly said, “let her bleed.” 
Official integrity has been cause for rebuke and 
punishment, when it resisted frauds designed to 
promote the extension of slavery. Throughout 
the whole are there is not one known dis- 
senter from that policy remaining in place, if 
within reach of the executive arm. Nor over the 
face of the whole world is there to be found one 
representative of our country who is not an apol- 
ogist of the extension of slavery. 

Itisin America that these things have happened. 
In the nineteenth century, the era of the world’s 
greatest progress, and while all nations but our- 
selves have been cither abridging or altogether 
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suppressing commerce in men; at the very mo- 
ment when the Russian serf is emancipated, and 
the Georgian captive, the Nubian prisoner, and 
the Abyssinian savage are lifted up to freedom 
by the successor of Mohammed. The world, pre- 
possessed in our behalf by our early devotion to 
the rights of human nature, as no nation ever be- 
fore engaged its respect and sympathies. asks, in 
wonder and amazement, what all this demorali- 
zation means? It has an excuse better than the 
world can imagine, better than we are generall 

conscious of ourselves, a virtuous excuse. We 
have loved not freedom so much less, but the 
Union of our country so much more. We have 
been made to believe, from time to time, that, in 
a crisis, both of these precious institutions could 
not be saved together, and therefore we have, from 
time to time, surrendered safeguards of freedom to 
propitiate the loyalty of capital and stay its hands 
from doing violence tothe Union. The true state 
of the case, however, ought not to be a mystery 
to ourselves. Prescience, indeed, is not given to 
statesmen; but we are without excuse when we 
fail to apprehend the logic of current events. Let 
parties, or the Government, choose or do what they 
may, the people of the United States do not pre- 
fer the wealth of the few to the liberty of the 
many, capital to labor, African slaves to white 
freemen, in the national Territories and in future 
States. That question has never been distinctly 
recognized or acted on by them. The Republican 
party embodies the popular protest and reaction 
against a policy which has been fastened upon the 
nation by surprise, and which its reason and con- 


science, concurring with the reason and conscience 


of mankind, condemn. 

The choice of the nation is now between the 
Democratic party and the Republican party. Its 
principles and policy are, therefore, justly and 
even necessarily examined. I know of iiy one 
policy which it has adopted or avowed, namely: 
the saving of the Territories of the United States, 
if possible, by constitutional and lawful means, 
from being homes for slavery and polygamy. 
Who, that considers where this nation exists, of 
what races it is composed, in what age of the 
world it acts its part on the public stage, and what 
are its predominant institutions, customs, habits, 
and sentiments, doubts that the Republican party 
can and will, if unwaveringly faithful to that pol- 
icy, and just and loyal in all beside, carry it into 
triumphal success? To doubt is to be uncertain 
whether civilization can improve or Christianity 
save mankind. 

I may, perhaps, infer from the necessity of the 
case, that it will, in all courts and places, stand 
by the freedom of speech and of the press, and 
the constitutional rights of freemen everywhere; 
that. it will favor the speedy improvement of the 
public domain by homestead laws, and will en- 
courage mining, manufacture and internal com- 


merce, with needful connections between the At- | 
lantic and Pacific States—for all these are impor- | 


tant interests of freedom. For all the rest, the 
national emergencies, not individual influences, 
must determine, as society goes on, the policy and 
character ofthe Republican party. Already bear- 
ing its part in legislation and in treaties, it feels the 


necessity of being practical in its care of the na- | 


tional health and life, while it leaves metaphysical 
speculation to those whose duty it is to cultivate 
the ennobling science of political philosophy. 


But in the midst of these subjects, or rather, | 


before fully reaching them, the Republican party 
encounters unexpectedly, a new and potential 


issue—one prior, and therefore paramount to all | 


others, one of national life and death. Just as if so 
much had not been already conceded; nay, just 
as if nothing at all had ever been conceded, to 
the interest of capital invested in men, we hear 
menaces of disunion, louder, more distinct, more 
emphatic than ever, with the condition annexed, 
that they shall be executed the moment that a 
Republican Administration, though constitution- 
elected, shall assume the Government. 


prepared to call such an Administration to power. 
I know only, that througli a succession of floods 
which never greatly excite, and ebbs which never 
entirely discourage me, the volume of Republic- 
anism rises continually higher and higher. They 


i areprobably wise, whose apprehensions admonish 


them thatit is already strong enough for effect. 
Hitherto the Republican party has been content 


do not certainly know.that the people are | 


with one self-interrogatory—-how many votes it 
can cast? These threats enforce another—has it 
determination enough to cast them? This latter 
question touches its spirit and pride. Iam quite 
sure, however, thatas it has hitherto practiced self- 
denial in so many other forms, it willin this emer- 
gency lay aside all impatience of temper, together 
with all ambition, and will consider these extra- 
ordinary declamations seriously and with a just 
moderation. It would be a waste of -words to 
demonstrate that they are unconstitutional, and 
equally idle to show that the responsibility for 
disunion attempted or effected, must rest not with 
those who in the exercise of constitutional author- 
ity maintain the Government, but with those who 
unconstitutionally engage in the mad work of 
subverting it. 

What are the excuses for these menaces? They 
resolve themselves into this, that the Republican 
party in the North is hostile to the South. Butit 
already is proved to be a majority in the North; it 
is therefore practically the people of the North. 
Willit notstill be the same North that has forborne 
with you so long and conceded to you so much? 
Can you justly assume that affection which has 
been so complying, can all at once change to ha- 
tred intense and inexorable? 

You say that the Republican party is a sec- 
tional one. Is the Democratic party less section- 
al? Is iteasier for us to bear your sectional sway 
than for you to bear ours? Is it unreasonable that 
for once we should alternate? But is the Repub- 
lican party sectional ? Not unless the Democratic 
party is. The Republican party prevails in the 

ouse of Representatives sometimes; the Deme 
cratic party in the Senate always. Which of the 
two is the most proscriptive? Come, come, come, 
| if you will, into the free States, into the State of 
New York, anywhere from Lake Erie to Sag Har- 
bor, among my neighbors in the Owasco valley, 
hold yourconventions, nominate your candidates, 
address the people, submit to them, fully, earn- 
estly, eloquently, all your complaints and griev- 
ances of northern disloyalty, oppression, perfidy ; 
keep nothing back, speak just as freely and as 
loudly there as you do here; you will have hospi- 
table welcomes, and appreciating andiences, with 
ballot-boxes open for all the votes you can win. 
Are you less sectional than this? Extend to us 
the same privileges, and I will engage that you will 
very soon have in the South as many Republic- 
ans as we have Democrats in the North. [Ap- 
plause in the pauenies:] ` 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. FPirzrart- 
rick in the chair.) The Chair will state to the 
audience that it will become his duty to order the 
galleries to be cieared, if order is noi preserved. 
He will require the Sergeant-at-Arms to preserve 
order. . 

Mr.SEWARD. There is, however, a better 
test of nationality than the accidental location of 
parties. Our policy of labor in the Territories was 
not sectional in the first forty years of the Repub- 
lic. Its nature inheres. It will be national again, 
during the third forty years, and forever after- 
wards. It is not wise and beneficent for us alone 
or injurious to you alone. Its effects are equal 
and the same for us all. 

You accuse the Republican party of ulterior 
and secret designs. How cana party that counts 
its votes in this land of free speech and free pregs 
by the hundreds of thousands, have any secret 
designs? Whois the conjurer, and where are the 
hidden springs by which he can control its un- 
congregated and widely-dispersed masses and 
direct them to objects unseen and purposes una- 
vowed? But what are these hidden purposes? 
You name only one. Tha} one is to introduce 
negro equality among you. Suppose we had,the 
power to change your social system: what war- 
rant have you for supposing that we shouid carry 
negro equality among you? We know, and we 
will show you, if you will only give heed, that 
what our system of labor works out, wherever it 
works outanything, is the equality of white men. 
The laborer in the free States, no matter how 
humble his occupation, is a white man, and he is 
politically the equal of his employer. Eighteen 
of our thirty-three States are free-labor States. 
| There they are: Mainc, New Hampshire, Massa- 
‘| chusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
ii New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
i! Michigan, Ilinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minne- 
j| sota, Iowa, California, and Oregon, Ido notarray 
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them in contrast with the capital States: 1 am no 
assailant of States. All-of the States are parcels 
of my own country—the best of them not so wise 


and great as 1am sure it will hereafter be; the’ 


State least developed and perfected among them 
all is wiser and better than any foreign State I 
know. Is it then in any, and in which, of the 
States I have named that negro equality offends 
the. white man’s pride? Throughout the wide 
world, where is the State where class and caste are 
so utterly extinguished as they are in each and 
every one of them? Let the European immigrant, 
who avoids the African as if his skin exhaled con- 
tagion, answer. You find him always in the State 
where labor is ever free. Did Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Henry, when they implored you to 
relinquish your system and accept the one we have 
adopted, propose to sirik you down to the level of 
the African, or was it their desire to exalt all 
white men to a common political elevation ? 

But we do not seek to force, or even to intrude, 
our system on you. We are excluded justly, 
wisely, and contentedly, from all political power 
and responsibility in your capital States. You 
are sovereign on the subject of slavery within your 
own borders, as we are on the same subject within 
our borders. It is well and wisely so arranged. 
Use your authority to maintain what system you 

lease. We are not distrustful of the result. We 
fa wisely, as we think, exercised ours to pro- 
tect and perfect the manhood of the members of 
the State. The whole sovereignty upon domestic 
concerns within the Union is divided between us 
by unmistakable boundaries. You have your 
fifteen distinct parts; we eighteen parts, equally 
distinct. Each must be maintained in order that 
the whole may be preserved. If ours shall be 
assailed, within or without, by any enemy, or for 
any cause, and we shall have need, we shall ex- 
pect you to defend it. If yours shall be so as- 
sailed, in the emergency,no matter what the cause 
or the pretext, or who the foe, we ‘shall defend 
yonr sovereignty as the equivalent of our own. 

We cannot, indeed, accept your system of capital 
orits ethics. That would be to surrenderand sub- 
vert our own, which we esteem to be better. Be- 
sides, if we could, what need for any division into 
States at all? You are equally at liberty to reject 
our system and its ethics, and to maintain the su- 
periority of your own by all the forces of persua- 
sion and argument. We must, indeed, mutually 
discuss both systems. All the world discusses all 
systems. Especially must we discuss them since 
we have to decide as a nation which of the two we 
ought to ingraft on the new and future States 
growing up in the great public domain. - Discus- 
sion then being unavoidable, what could be more 
wise than to conduct it with mutual toleration and 
in a fraternal spirit? ` 

You complain that Republicans discourse too 
boldly and directly, when they express with con- 
fidence their belief that the system of labor will, 
in the end, be universally accepted by the capital 
States, acting for themselves, and in conformity 
with their own constitutions, while they sanction 
too unreservedly books designed to advocate 
emancipation. But surely you can hardly expect 
the Federal Government or the political parties of 
the nation to maintain a censorship of the press or 
of debate. The theory of our system is, that error 
of opinion may in all cases safely be tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it. Will it be 
claimed that more of moderation and tenderness 
-in debate are exhibited on your side of the great 
argument than on our own? We all learned our 
polemics, as well as our principles, from a common 
master. We are sure that we do not, on our side, 
exceed his lessons and example. Thomas Jeffer- 
son addressed Dr. Price, an Englishman, concern- 
ing his treatise on emancipation in America, in 
this fashion: 

“ Southward of the Chesapeake, your book will find but 
few readers concurring with it in sentiment on the subject 
of slavery. From the mouth to the head of the Chesapeake, 
the bulk of the people will approve it in theory, and it will 
find arespeetable minority ready te adopt it in practice; a 


minority which, for weight, and worth ot character, pre- 
ponderates againet the greater number who have not the 
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courage to divest their families of a property which, how- 
ever, Keeps their consciences unquiet. Northward-of the 
Chesapeake, you may find here and there an opponent to 
your doctrine, as you may find here and there a robber or a 
murderer; but in no greater number.” * *. we 
“This [Virginia] is the next State to which we may turn 
our eyes for the interesting spectacle of justice in conflict 
with avarice and oppression—a conflict where the sacred 
side is gaining daily new recruits from the influx into of- 
fice of young men, grown and growing up? * *  *#o * 
* Be not, then, discouraged. What you have written will 
do a great deal of good; and could you still trouble yourself 


j side.” 


You see, sir, that whether we go for or against 
slavery anywhere, we must follow southern 
guides. You may change your pilots with the 
winds or the currents; but we, whose nativity, 
reckoned under the North Star, has rendered us 
somewhat superstitious, must be excused for con- 
stancy in following. the guidance of those who 
framed the national ship and gave us the chart for 
| its noble voyage. 

A profound respect and friendly regard for the 
Vice President of the United States has induced 
me to weigh carefully the testimony he has given 
on the subject of the hostility against the South 
imputed tothe Republican party, as derived from 
the relations of the representatives of the two par- 
ties at this capital. He says that he has seen here 
in the representatives of the lower southern States 
a most resolute and earnest spirit of resistance to 
the Republican party; that he perceives a sensible 
loss of that spirit of bretherhood and that feeling 
of loyalty, together with that love for a common 
country, which are at last the surest cement of the 
Union; so that, in the present unhappy condition 
of affairs, he is almost tempted to exclaim, that 
we are dissolving week by week and month by 
| month; that tae threads are gradually fretting 
themselves asunder; and a stranger might sup- 
pose that the Executive of the United. States was 
the President of two hostile Republics. It is not 4 
for me to raise a doubt.upon the correctness of 
this dark picture, so. far as the southern groups 
upon the canvas are concerned, but I must be in- 
dulged in the opinion that I can pronounce.as ac- 
curately concerning the northern or Republican 
representatives here as any one. I know their 
public haunts and their private ways. Weare not 
a hostile Republic, or representatives of one. We 
confer together, but only as the organs of every 
party do, and must do ina political system which 
obliges us to act sometimes as partisans, while it 
requires us always to be patriots and statesmen. 
Differences of opinion, even on the subject of 
slavery, with us are political, not social or per- 
sonal differences. There is not one disunionist 
or disloyalist among us all. We are altogether 
unconscious of any process of dissolution going 
on among us or around us. We have never been 
more patient, and never loved the representatives 
of other sections more, than now. We bear the 
same testimony for the people around us here, 
who, though in the very. center where the bolt of 
disunion must fall first and be most fearful in its 
effects, seem never less disturbed thannow. We 
bear the same testimony for all the districts and 
States we represent. The people of the Northare | 
not.enemies but friends and brethren of the South, 
faithful and true.as in the days when death has 
dealt his arrows i 
common battle-fields of freedom. 

We will not suffer ourselves here to dwell on 
any evidences of a different temper in the South; 
but we shall be content with expressing our belief 
that hostility thatis not designedly provoked, and 
that cannot provoke retaliation, is an anomaly 
that must be traced to casual excitements, which 
cannot perpetuate alienation, f 

A canvass for a presidential election, in some 
respects more important. perhaps; than any since 
1809, has recentlybegun. - ) 
atives was to be organized by a majority, while 
no party could cast more than a plurality of votes. 
The gloom of the late tragedy m Virginia rested 
| on the Capitol from the day when Congress as- 
sembled. While the two great political parties 


about our welfare, no man is more able to help the laboring | 


romiscuously among them on | 


he Houseof Represent- | 
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were peacefully, lawfully, and constitutionally, | 
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though zealduslý, conducting the great nation 
issue between. free. labor and. eapital labor for the 
Territories: to its proper ‘solution, through: the 
trials of the ballot, operating directly or indirectly 
on the various departments.of the:'Government,a 
band of exceptional. men, contemptuous equally 
of that great question and of the partiés’tothe con- 
troversy, and impatient of the constitutional syg- 
tem which confines the-citizens of every: State to 
political: action by suffrage in organized parties 
within their own borders, inspired by an enthu- 
siasm peculiar to themselves, and exasperated by 
grievances and wrongs that some of them had.suf- 
fered by inroadsofarmed propagandists of slavery 
in Kansas, unlawful as.their own retaliation was, 
attempted to subvert slavery in. Virginia by con- 
spiracy, ambush, invasion, and force. ‘Phe method 
we have adopted, of appealing to the reason ‘and 
judgment of the people, to be pronounced by ‘suf- 
frage, is the only one by which free government 
can be maintained anywhere, and the only one as 
yet devised which is in harmony with:the spirit of 
the Christian religion. While generous and char- 
itable natures will probably concede that John 
Brown and his Aastiaten acted on earnest though 
fatally erroneous: convictions, yet all good citi- 
zens will nevertheless agree, that this attempt to 
execute an unlawful purpose in Virginia byin- 
vasion, involving servile war, was an act of sedi- 
tion and:treason, and criminal in just the extent 
that it affected the public peace and was destruc- 
tive of human happiness and human life. It is 
a painful reflection: that, after so long an experi- 
ence of the beneficent working of our system as 
we have enjoyed, we have had these new illus- 
trations in Kansas and Virginia of the existence 
among us of a class of men so misguided and so 
desperate as to.seek to enforce their peculiar prin- 
ciples by the sword, drawing after: ita need for the 
further illustration ‘by: their punishment of that 
great moral truth, especially applicable ina Repub- 
he, thatthey who: take up the sword. as a weapon 
of controversy shall perish by the sword. Inthe 
latter case, the lamented deaths of so many citizens, 
slain from an ambush and by surprise—all the 
more lamentable because they were innocent vié- 
tims'of a frenzy kindled without their agency, in 
far distant fires—the deaths even of the offenders 
themselves, pitiable, although necessary and just, 
because they acted under delirium, which blinded 
their judgments to the real:nature of their criminal 
enterprise; the alarm and consternation naturally 
awakened throughout the country ,.exciting for the 
moment the fear that our whole system, with all 
its securities for life and liberty, was coming to an 
end—a fear none the more endurable because con- 
tinually aggravated: by new chimeras to which the 
greatleading event lentan air of probability; surely 
all these constituted a sum of public misery which 
ought to have satisfied the most morbid appetite 
for social horrors. But, as in the case of the gun- 

owder plot, and the Salern witchcraft, and the 
New York colonial negro plot, so now; the ori- 
ginal actors were swiftly followed by anotherand 
kindred class, who sought to prolong and widen 
the public distress by attempting to direct the in- 
dignation which it had excited against parties guilt- 
less equally of complicity and of sympathy with 
the offenders. 

Posterity will decide in all the recent cases. where 
political responsibility for public disasters must 
fall; and posterity will give little heed to our inter- 
ested instructions. {t was not until the gloomy 
reign of Domitian had ended yand liberty and virtue 
had found assured refuge under the sway of ‘the 
milder Nerva, that the historian arose whose nar- 
rative of that period of tyranny and terror has been 
accepted by mankind. are 

The Republican party being thus vindicated 
against the charge of hostility to the South, 
which has been offered in-excuse for the menaces 
of unconstitutional resistance in the event ofits 
success, I feel well-assured that it will sustain me 
in meeting them in the spirit of the defender of the 
English Commonwealth: . ; 


‘ Surely they that shall boast as we do to be a free nation 
and having fhe power, shall not also have the courage, 
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to remove, constitutionally, every Governor, whether he 
be the supreme or subordinate, who may please their fancy 
with a ridiculous and painted freedom, fit to cozen babies, 
but aré, indeed, under tyranny and servitude, as wanting 

at power, which is the root and source ofall liberty, to 
i y26 of and economize In the land which God hath given 
thei, as members of family in theirown home and free in- 
heritance. Without. which natural and essential power.of 
a free nation, though bearing high their heads, they can, in 
due esteem, be thought no better than slaves and vassals 
born in the tenure and o¢cupation of another inheriting 
(lord; whose government, though not illegal or intolerable, 
hangs on them as a lordly scourge, not as a free govern- 
ment”? 


The Republican party knows, as the whole 
country will ultimately come to understand, that 
the noblest objects of national life must perish, if 
that life itself shall be lost, and therefore it will 
accept the issue tendered... It will take up the 
word Union, which others are so willing to re- 
nounce, and, combining it with that other glorious 
thought, Liberty, which hasbeen its inspiration so 
long, it will move firmly onward, with the motto 
inscribed on its banner, ‘ Union and LIBERTY, 
come what may, in victory as in defeat, in power 
as out of power, now and forever.”’ 

1f the Republican party maintain the Union, who 
and what party is to assail it? Only the Demo- 
cratic party, for there is no other. Will the Dem- 
ocratic party take up the assault? The menaces 
of disunion are made, though not in its name, yet 
in its behalf. It mustavow or disavow them. Its 
silence, thus far, is portentous, but. is not alarm- 
ing. The effect of the intimidation, if successful, 
would be to continue the rule of the Democratic 
party, though a minority, by terror. It certainly 
ought to need no more than this to secure the suc- 
cess of the Republican party. If, indeed, the time 
has come when the Democratic party must rule 
by terror, instead of ruling through conceded 
public confidence, then it is quite certain that it 
cannot be dismissed from power too soon. Ruling 
on that odious. principle, it could not long save 
either the Constitution or public liberty. . But I 
shall not believe the Democratic party will con- 
sent to stand in this position, though it does, 
through the action of its representatives, seem to 
cover and sustain those who threaten disunion, I 
know the Democracy of the North. I know them 
now in their waning strength. Ido not knowa 
possible disunionist among them all. J believe 
they will be as faithful to the Union now as they 
were in the by-gone days when their ranks were 
full, and their challenge to the combat was always 
the war-cry of victory. But, if it shall prove 
otherwise, then the world willall the sooner know 
that every party in this country must stand on 
Union ground; that the American people will sus- 
tain no party that is not capable of making a sac- 
rifice of its ambition on the altar of the country; 
that, although a party may have never so much of 
prestige, and never such traditional merit, yet, if 
it be lacking in the one virtue of loyalty to the 
Union, all its advantages will be unavailing; and 
then obnoxious as, through. long-cherished and 
obstinate prejudices, the Republican party isin the 
capital States, yet even there it will advance like 
an army with banners, winning the favor of the 
whole people, and it will be armed with the na- 
tional confidence and support, when it shall be 
found the only party that defends and maintains 
the integrity of the Union. ? 

Those who seek to awaken the terrors of dis- 
union seem to me to have too hastily considered 
the conditions under which they are to make their 
attempt. Who believes thata Republican admin- 
istration and Congress could practice tyranny 
under a Constitution which interposes so many 
checksas ours? Yet that tyranny must not only 
be practiced, but must be intolerable, and there | 
must be no remaining -hope for constitutional 
relief, before forcible resistance can find ground | 
to stand on anywhere, 

The people of the United States, acting in con- 
formity with the Constitution, are the supreme 
tribunal to try and determine all political issues. 
They are as competent to decide the issues of to- 
day as they have becn heretofore to decide the 
issues of other days. They can reconsider here- 
after and reverse, if need be,the judgment they 
shall pronounce to-day, as they have more than 
once reconsidered and reversed their judgments in | 
former times. It needs no revolution to correct 
any error, er prevent any danger, under any cir- 
cumstances. 


i Gulf of Mexico and in the dells of the Rocky 


I 
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|, of Newfoundland, the weavers and spinners of 


likely to occur under a Republican administra- 
tion. We are engaged in no new transaction, not 
even in a new dispute. Our fathers undertook a 
great work for themselves, for us, and for our 
successors—to erect a free and Federal empire, 
whose arches shall span the North American con- 
tinent, and reflect the rays of the sun throughout 
his whole passage from the one to the other of the 
great oceans. They erected thirteen of its col- 
umns all at once. These are standing now, the 
admiration of mankind. Their successors added 
twenty more; even we who are here have shaped 
and elevated three of that twenty, and all these 
are as firm’ and steadfast as the first thirteen; and 
more will yet be necessary when we shall have 
rested from our labors. Some among us prefer 
for these columns a composite material; others, 
the pure white marble. Our fathers and our pred- 
ecessors differed in the same way, and on the 
same point. Whatexecrations should we notall 
unite In pronouncing on any statesman who here- 
tofore, from mere disappointment and disgust at 
being overruled in his choice of materials for any 
néw column then to be quarried, should have 
laid violent hands on the imperfect structure and 
brought it down to the earth, there to remain a 
wreck, instead of a citadel of a world’s best hopes! 
I remain now in the opinion I have uniformly 
expressed here and elsewhere, that these hasty 
threats of disunion are so unnatural that they 
will find no hand to execute them. 
one race, language, liberty, and faith; engaged, 
indeed, in varied industry; buteven that industry, 
so diversified, brings us into more intimate rela- 
tions with each other than any other people, how- 
ever homogeneous, and though living under a 
consolidated Government, ever maintained. We 
languish throughout, if one joint of our Federal 
frame is smitten; while it is certain thata part 
dissevered must perishs You may refine as you 
please about the structure of the Government, and 
say that it is acompact, and thata breach, by one 
of the States or by Congress, of any one article, 
absolves all the members from allegiance, and that 
the States may separate when they have, or fancy 
they have, cause for war. But once try to sub- 
vert it, and you will find that it is a Government 
of the whole people—as individuals, as well as a 
compact of States; that every individual member 
of the body-politic is conscious of his interest and | 
power in it,:and knows that he will be helpless, 
| powerless, hopeless, when it shall have gone 
down. Mankind have a natural right, a natural 
instinct, and a natural capacity for self-govern- 
ment; and when, as here, they are sufficiently 
ripened by culture, they will and must-have self- 
government, and no other. The framers of our 
Constitution, with a wisdom that surpassed all 
previous understanding among men, adapted it to 
these inherent elements of human nature. He 
strangely, blindly misunderstands the anatomy of 
the great system who thinks that its only bonds, or 
even its strongest ligaments, are the written com- 
pact oreven the multiplied and thoroughly ramified | 
i roads and thoroughfares of trade, commerce, and | 
social intercourse. These are strong indeed, but its | 
chiefest instruments of cohesion—those which ren- 
| der it inseparableand indivisible—are the millions 
of fibers of millions of contented, happy human 
hearts, binding by their affections, theirambitions, 
and their best hopes equally the high and the low, 
the rich and the poor, the wise and the unwise, the 
learned and the untutored, even the good and the 
! bad, to a Government, the first, the last, and the 
only such one that has ever existed, which takes | 
| equal heed always of their wants, their wishes, : 
and their opinions; and appeals to them all, indi- 
vidually, once in a year, or in two years, or at 
least in four years, for their expressed consent 
and renewal, without which it must cease. No, 
go where you will, and to what class you may, 
with commissions for your fatal service in one 
hand, and your bounty counted by the hundred 
or the thousand pieces of silver in the other, a: 
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| thousand resisters will rise up for every recruit | 
| you can engage. On the banks equally of the 
| St. Lawrence and of the Rio Grande, on the At- 
lantic and the Pacific coasts, on the shores of the 
i 


Mountains, among the fishermen on the banks | 


| Massachusetts, the stevedores of New York, the | 


Nor is any new or special cause for revolution 


| miners of Pennsylvania, Pike’s Peak, and Cali- 
fornia, the wheat-growers of Indiana, the cotton ! 


and the sugar planters on the Mississippi, among 


| the voluntary citizens from every other land not 


less than the native born, the Christian and the 
Jew, among the Indians on the prairies, the con- 


tumacious Mormons in Deseret, the Africans free, ~ 


the Africans in bondage, the inmates of hospitals 
and almshouses, and even the criminals in the 
penitentiaries, rehearse the story of your wrongs 
and their own never so eloquently and: never so 
mournfully, and appeal to them tojise. They 
will ask you, ‘*Is this all?” ‘Are you more just 
than Washington, wiser than Hamilton, more 
humane than Jefferson?” ““Whatnew form of gov- 
ernment or of union have you the power to estab- 
lish, or even the cunning to devise, that will be 
more just, more safe, more free, more gentle, more 
beneficent, or more glorious than this?” And by 
these simple interrogatories you will be silenced 
and confounded. 

Mr. President, we are perpetually forgetting 
this subtle and complex, yet obvious and natural, 
mechanism of our Constitution; and because we 
do forget it, we are continually wondering how it 
is that a Confederacy of thirty and more States, 


‘covering regions so vast, and regulating interests 


so various of so many millions of men, constituted 
and conditioned so diversely, works righton. We 
are continually looking to see it stop and stand 
still, or fall suddenly into pieces. But, in truth, 
it will not stopy it cannot stop; it was made not to 
stop, but to keep in motion—in motion always, 
and without force. For my own part, as this won- 
derful machine, when it had newly come from the 
hands of its almost Divine inventors, was.the ad- 
miration of my earlier years, although it was then 
but imperfectly known abroad, so now, when it 
forms the central figure in the economy of the 
world’s civilization, and the best sympathies of 
mankind favor its continuance, I expect that it 
will stand and work right on until men shall fear 
its failure no more than we now apprehend that 
the sun will cease to hold his eros] place in the 
heavens, - 

Nevertheless, I do notexpectto see this purely 
popular, though majestic; system always working 
on unattended by the presence and exhibition of 
human temper and human passions, That would 
be to expectto enjoy rewards, benefits, and bless- 
ings, without labor, care, and watchfulness,an ex- 
pectation contrary to Divine appointment, These 
are the discipline of the American citizen, and he 


| must inure himself to it. When, as now, a great 


policy fastened upon the country through its 
doubts and fears, confirmed by its habits, and 
strengthened by personal interests and ambitions, 
is to be relaxed and changed, in order that the na- 
tion. may have its just and natural and free de- 
velopments, then, indeed, all the winds of contro- 
versy are let loose upon us frem all points of the 
political compass, we see objects and men only 
through hazes, mists, and doubtful and lurid lights. 
The earth seems to be heaving under our feet, and 
the pillars of the noble fabric that protects us to be 
trembling before our eyes. But the appointed end 
of al this agitation comes at last, and always sea- 
sonably; the tumults of the people subside; the 
country becomes calm once more; and then we find 
that only our senses have been disturbed, and that 
they havebetrayedus. Theearth is firmas always 
before, and the wonderful structure, for whose 
safety we have feared so anxiously, now more 
firmly fixed than ever, still stands unmoved, cn- 
during, and immovable, : 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I trust I shall 
be pardoned for a few remarks upon so much of 
the Senator’s speech as consists in an assault on 


ii the Democratic party, and especially with regard 


to the Kansas-Nebraska bill, of which I was the 
responsible author. It has become fashionable 


: now-a-days for each gentleman making a speech 


tl 
i 


against the Democratic party to refer to the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska act as the cause of all the disturb- 
ances that have since ensued. They talk about 
the repeal of a sacred compact that had been un- 
disturbed for more than a quarter of a century, ag 
if those who complained of that violation of faith 
had been faithful to ihe provisions of the Missouri 
compromise. Sir, wherein consisted the neces- 
sity for the repeal or abrogation of that act, except 
it was that the majority in the northern States 
refused to carry out the Missouri compromise in 
good faith? Istood willing to extend it to the 
Pacific ocean, and abide by it forever, and the 
entire South, without one exception in this body, 
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was willing thus to abide by it; but the free-soil 
element of the northern States was so strong as 
to defeat that measure, and thus open the slavery 


question anew. The men who now complain of | 
the abrogation of that act were the very men who | 


denounced it, and denounced all of us who were 
willing to abide by it so long as it stood upon the 
statute-book, and we were trying to carry it out. 
Sir, it was the defeat in the House of Represent- 
atives of the enactment of the. bill to extend the 
Missouri compromise to the Pasific ocean, after 
it had passed the. Senate on my own motion, that 
opened the controversy of 1850, which was term- 
inated. by the adoption of the measures of that 
ear. 

We carried those compromise measures over the 
head of the Senator from New York and his-pres- 
entassociates. We, in those measures, established 
a great policy, rebuking his doctrine of interven- 
tion by the Congress of the United States to pro- 

- hibit slavery in the Territories. Both parties, in 
1852, pledged themselves to abide by that princi- 
ple,and thus stood pledged not to prohibit slavery 
an the Territories by actof Congress. The Whig 
party affirmed that pledge, and so did the Democ- 
racy. In 1854 we only carried out, in the Kansas- 
Nebraska. act, the same principle that had been 
affirmed in the compromise measures of 1850. I 


repeat that their resistance to carrying outin good | 


faith the settlement of 1820, their defeat of the 


bill for extending it to the Pacific ocean, was the | 


sole cause of the agitation of 1850, and gave rise 


to the necessity of establishing the principle of | 


non-intervention by Congress with slavery in the 
Territories, 

Hence, I am not willing to sit here and allow 
the Senator from New York, with all the weight 
of authority he has with the powerful party of 
which he is the head, to arraign me and the party 
to which 1 belong with the responsibility for that 
agitation which rests solely upon him and his as- 
sociates, Sir, the Democratic party was willing 
to carry out the compromisein good faith. Having 
been defeated in that for the want of numbers, and 
having established the principle of non-interven- 
tion in the compromise measures of 1852, in lieu 
of it, the Democratic party from that day to this 
has been faithful to the new principle of adjust- 
ment, Whatever agitation has grown out of the 
question since, has been occasioned by the resist- 
ance of the party of which that Senator is the head, 
to this great principle which has been ratified by 
the American people at two presidential elections. 
If he was willing to acquiesce in the solemn and 


which he appeals, there would be no agitation in 
this country now. 

But, sir, the whole argument of that Senator 
goes far beyond the question of slavery, even in 
the Territories. His entire argument rests on the 
assumption that the negro and the white man 


were equal by. Divine law, and hence that all laws | 


and constitutions and governments in violation 
of the principle of negro equality are in violation 
of the law of God. 


his speech rests. He quotes the Declaration of 


Independence to show that the fathers of the Rev- | 


olution understood that the negro was placed on 
an equality with the white man, by quoting the 
clause, we hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, and are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 


among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of |! 
happiness.” Sir, the doctrine of that Senatorand | 


of his party is—and I have had to meet it for four 
years—that the Declaration of Independence in- 
tended to recognize the negro and the white man 
as equals under the Divine law, and hence that 
all the provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States which recognize slavery are in violation of 
the Divine law. In other words, it is an argument 


against the Constitution of the United States upon | 


the ground that it is contrary to the law of God. 
The Senator from New York has long held that 
doctrine. The Senator from New York has often 
proclaimed to the world, that the Constitution of 
the United States was in violation of the Divine 


law, and that Senator will not contradict the state- | 


ment. I have an extract from one of his speech 
now before me, in which that proposition is dis- 
tinctly put forth. Ina speech made in the State 
of Ohio, in 1848, he said: 

« Slavery is the sin ef not some of the States only, but of 
them all; of not one nationality, but of all nations, It per- 


repeated judgment of that American people to | 
} Juag peop 


That is the basis upon which if 


iT verted and corrupted the moral sense of mankind deeply 
|| and universally, and this perversion became a universal 
! habit. Habits of thought become fixed principles. No 
American State has yet delivered itself entirely from these 
habits, We, in New York, are guilty of slavery still by 
withholding the right of suffrage from the race we have 
| emancipated. You, in Ohio, are guilty in the same way by 
a system of black laws still more aristocratic and odious. 
T is written in the Constitution of the United States that 
five slaves shall count equal to three freemen as a basis 
of representation; and it is written, also, in violation. of 
Divine law, that we shall surrender the fugitive slave who 
takes refuge at our fireside from his relentless pursuer.”” 


There you find his doctrine clearly laid down, 
‘| that the Constitution of the United States is in 
|i violation of the Divine law, and, therefore, is not 
to be obeyed. You find the declaration that. the 
i clause relating to fugitive slaves, being in violation 
| of the Divine law, is not binding on mankind. 

This has been the doctrine of the Senator from 
New York for years. I have not heard it in the 
| Senate to-day fer the first time. Ihavemetinmy 
| own State, for the last ten years, this same doc- 
| trine, that the Declaration of Independence recog- 
i! nized the negro and the white man as equal; that 
the negro and white man are equals by Divine law, 


laws which establishes inequality between the 
negro and the white man, is void, because contrary 
|| to the law of God. 

i, The Senator from New York says, in the very 
‘| speech from which I have quoted, that New York 
is yet a slave State. Why? Not that she has a 
slave within her limits, but because the constitu- 
tion of New York does not allow a negro to vote 
on an equality witha white man. For that reason 
he says New York is still a slave State; for that 
reason every other State that discriminafes be- 
tween the negro and the white man isa slave State, 
leaving but a very few States in the Union that 
are free from his objection. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the Senator is committed to these doctrines, 
notwithstanding the leading men of his party are 
committed to them, he argues that they have been 
accused of being in favor of negro equality, and 
says the tendency of their doctrine is the equality 


a 


and fails to answer it. He states the proposition 
and dodges it, to leave the inference that he does 
not indorse it. Sir, I desire to see these gentlemen 
carry out their principles te their logical conclu- 
sion. If they will persist in the declaration that 
the negro is made the equal of the white man, and 
| that any inequality is in violation of the Divine 
law, then let them carry it out in their legislation 
by conferring on the negroes all the rights of cit- 
izenship the same as on white men. For one, I 
never held to any such doctrine. F hold that the 
Declaration of Independence was only referring 
to the white man—to the governing race of this 
country, who were in conflict with Great Britain, 
| and had no reference to the negro race atall, when 
it declared that all men were created equal. 

Sir, if the signers of that Declaration had under- 
stood the instrument then as the Senator from 
| New York now construes it, were they not bound 
on that day, at that very hour, to emancipate all 
their slaves? If Mr. Jefferson had meant that his 
negro- slaves were created by the Almighty his 
equals, was he not bound to emancipate the slaves 
on the very day that he signed his name to the 
Declaration of Independence? Yet no one of the 
signers of that Declaration emancipated his slaves. 
| No one of the States on whose behalf the Declara- 


the Revolution was over. 
vinal colonies, every eve of the thirteen original 
tates, sanctioned and legalized slavery until after 
the Revolution was closed ‘These facts show con- 
clusively that the Declaration of Independence 
was never intended to bear the construction placed 
upon it by the Senator from New York, and by 
that enormous tribe of lecturers that go through 
the country delivering lectures in country school- 
houses and basements of churches to Abolition- 
ists, in order to teach the children thatthe Almighty 
has put his seal of condemnation upon any in- 
equality between the white man and the negro. 
Mr. President, Lam free to say here—whatI have 
| said over and over again at home—that, in my 
| opinion, this Government was made by white 
| men, on the white basis, for the benefit of white 


whatsoever 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. 


I will ask the honorable 


and that every provision of our Constitution and, 


óf the white man. He introduces the objection, | 


tion was signed, emancipated its slaves untilafter | 
Every one of the ori- | 
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| uniformity is either possible or desirable. 


Senator, then; why. not give the: Territoriés to 
white men? : Wg eee Ne 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, Iam in fayor 
of throwing the Territories open to all the white: 
men, and ail the negroes, too, that choose to gò; 
and then allow the white mento institute the gow 
ernment and govern the Territory. “J would noti: 
let.one-of the negroes, free or slave, cither vote or 
hold office anywhere, where Lhad the right,under. 
the Constitution, to preventit. lam in favor ef 
each State and each Territory ofthis Union taking 
care of its own negroes, free or slave. ‘If they 
want slavery, let-them have it; if they desire to 
prohibit slavery, let them do. it; it is their. busi- 
ness, not mine. Wein Illinois tried slavery while 
we were a Territory, and found it-was mot profit- 
able; and hence we turned. philanthropists. and 
abolished it, just as our British friends across the 
ocean did. - They established slavery in all their. 
colonies, and when they found they could. not 
make any more money out of it, abolished it. I 
hold that the question of slavery is one of politi- 
cal economy, governed by the laws, of climate, 
soil, productions, and self-interest, and. not by. 
mere statutory provision.. I repudiate the doc- 


| trine, that because free institutions may be bestin 


one climate, they are, necessarily, the best every- 
where; or that because slavery may be indispens- 
able in one locality, therefore it is desirable every- 
where. I hold that a wise statesman will always 
adapt his legislation to the wants, interests, con- 
dition, and necessities of the people to be governed 
by it. One people will bear different. institutions 
from another.: One climate demands different in- 
stitutions from another, I repeat, then, what I 
have often had occasion to say, that I do not think 

can 
see no two States precisely alike in their domestic 
institutions in this Union. Our system rests on 
the supposition that each State has something in 


| her condition or climate, or her circumstances, re- 


quiring laws and institutions different from every 
other State of the Union. Hence I answer the 
question of the Senator from Wisconsin, that lam . 
willing that a Territory settled by. white men 


| shall have negroes, free or slave, just as the white 


men shall determine, but not as the negroes shall. 
prescribe. i 

The Senator from New York has coined a new 
definition of the States of the Union—labor States 
and capital States. The capital States, I believe, 
are the slaveholding States; the labor States are 
the non-slavcholding States. It has taken that 
Senator a good many years to coin that phrase 
and bring it into use. I have heard him discuss 
these favorite theories of his for the last ten years, 


| I think, and I never heard of capital States and 


abor States before. It strikes me that something 
as recently occurred up in New. England that 
makes it politic to get up a question between cap- 
ital and labor, and take the side of the numbers 
against the few. We have seen some accounts 
in the newspapers of combinations and strikes 
among the journeymen shoemakers in the towns 
there—labor against capital. The Senator has a 
new word ready coined to suit their case, and 
make them believe that he is on the side of the 
most numerous class of voters. 

What produced that strike among the journey- 
men shoemakers? Why are the mechanics. of 
New England, the laborers and employés, now 
reduced to the starvation point? Simply because, 
by your treason, by your sectional agitation, you 
have created a strife- between the North and the 
South, have driven away. your southern custom- 
ers, and driven youremployésto starvation. This 
is the first fruit of your Republican dogmas. It 
is another step, following John Brown, of the 
‘irrepressible conflict.” Therefore, we now get 
this new coinage of ‘labor States’’—he is on the 
side of the shoemakers, {laughter,] and “capital 


| States’’—he isagainst those that furnish the hides. 
| (Laughter.] 1 think those shoemakers 


il an+ 
derstand this business. They know why it.is that 
they do not get so many orders as they did a few 
months ago. Itis notconfinedte the shoemakers; 
it reaches every mechanic’s shop and every fac- 
tory. Allthe large laboring establishments of the 
North feel the pressure produced by the doctrine 
of the ‘irrepressible conflict.” This new coin- 
age of words will not save them from the just re- 
sponsibility that follows the doctrines they have: 
been inculeating. If they had abandoned the doc- 
trine of the “irrepressible conflict,” and proclaimed — 
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the true doctrine of the Constitution, that each 
State is entirely free to do justas it pleases, have 
slavery as long as it chooses, and abolish it when 
it wishes, there would be no conflict; the north- 
ern.and southern States.would be brethren; there 
would be fraternity between us, and your shoe- 
makers would not strike for higher prices. 

Mr. CLARK. “Will the Senator pardon. me 
for interrupting him a moment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will not give way for a 
speech; Iwill for a suggestion. 

Mr. CLARK. I desire simply to make one 
single suggestion in regard to what the Senator 
from Illinois said in reference to the condition of 
the laboring classes in the factories. I come from 
a city where there are three thousand operatives, 
and there never was a time when they were more 
contented and. better paid in the factories than 
now, and when their business was better than at 
this present time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was not speaking at all of 
the condition of the laboring men in the factories. 
I was speaking of the scarcity of labor growing 
up in our northern manufacturing towns, as a 
legitimate and natural consequence of the diminu- 
tion of the demand for the manufactured article; 
and then the question is, what cause has reduced | 
this demand, except the “irrepressible conflict”? | 
that has turned the southern trade away from 
northern cities into southern towns and southern 
cities? Sir, the feeling among the masses of the 
South we find typified in the dress of the Senator 
from Virginia, [Mr. Mason;] they are determined 
to wear the homespun of their own productions 
rather than trade. with the North. That is the 
feeling which has produced this state of distress 
in our manufacturing towns. 

The Senator from New York has also referred 
to the lamentable action of the people of New 
Mexico, in establishing a slave code for the pro- 
tection of property in slaves, and he congratu- 
lates the country upon the final succcess of the 
advocates of free institutions in Kansas. He could 
not fail, however, to say, in order to preserve 
what he thought was a striking antithesis, that 
popular sovereignty in Kansas meant State sov- 
eréignty in Missouri. No, sir; popular sov- 
ereignty in Kansas was stricken down by unholy 
combination in New England to ship men to 
Kansas—rowdies and vagabonds—with the Bible | 
in one hand and Sharpe’s rifle in the other, to 
shoot down the friends of free institutions and of 
self-government. Popular sovereignty in Kansas 
was stricken down by the combinations in the į 
northern States to carry elections under pretense 
of emigrantaid societies. In retaliation, Missouri 
formed aid societies too; and she, following your 
example, sent men into Kansas, and then occurred 
the conflict. Now, you throw the blame upon 
Missouri merely because she followed your ex- 
ample, and attempted to resist its consequences. 
I condemn both; but I condemn a thousand-fold | 
more those that set the example and struck the | 
first blow, thaa those who thought they would act | 
upon the principle of fighting the devil with his 
own weapons, and resorted to the same means tliat 
you had employed. 

But, sir, notwithstanding the efforts of emigrant || 
aid societies, the people of Kansas have had their 
own way, and the people of New Mexico have 
had their own way. Kansas has adopted a free 
State; New Mexico has established aslave Terri- 
tory. Iam content with both. Ifthe people of | 
New Mexico want slavery, let them have it, and I 
never will vote to repeal their slave code. If Kan- 
sas does not want slavery, I will not help any- 
body to force iton her. Let each do asit pleases. | 
When Kansas comes to the conclusion thatslavery | 
will suit her, and promote her interests better than 
the prohibition, let her pass her own slave code; 


Į will not pass it for her. Whenever New Mexico | 
i 


gets tired of her code, she must repeal it herself; Í 
I will not repeal it for her. Non-intervention by 


Congress with slavery in the Territories is the , 
platform on which I stand. | 

But I want to know why will not the Senator H 
from New York carry out his principles to their | 
logical conclusions? Why is there not a man | 
in that whole party, in this body or the House | 
of Representatives, bold enough to redeem the | 
pledges which that party has made to the country? | 

believe you said, in your Philadelphia platform, | 
that Congress had sovereign power over the Ter- i 


| stricted and confined to those States. 


ritories for their government, and that it was the | 


duty of Congress to prohibit, in all the Territories, 
those twin relics of barbarism, slavery and po- 
lygamy. Why do younotcarry out your pledges? 
Why do you not introduce your bill? The Sena- 
tor from New York says they have no new meas- 
ures to originate; no new movement to make; no 
new bill to bring forward. ‘Then what confidence 
shall the American people repose in-your faith and 
sincerity, when, having the power in one House, 
you do not bring forward a bill to carry out your 
principles? The fact is, these principles are 
avowed to get votes in the North, but not to be 
carried into effect by acts of Congress. You are. 
afraid of hurting your party if you bring in your 
bill to repeal the slave code of New Mexico;afraid 
of driving off the conservative men; you think itis 
wise to wait until after the clection. Ishould be 
glad to have confidence enough in the sincerity of 
the other side of the Chamber to suppose that they 
had sufficient courage to bring forward a law to 
carry out their principles to their logical conclu- 
sions. I findnothing of that. They wish to agi- 
taté, to excite the people of the North against the 
South to get votes for the presidential election; but 
they shrink from carrying out theirmeasureslest 
they might throw off some conservative voters 
who do not like the Democratic party. 

But, sir, if the Senator from New ‘York, in the 
event that he is made President, intends to carry 
out his principles to their logical conclusions, let 
us see where they will lead him. In the same 
speech that I read from a few minutes ago, I find 
the following. Addressing the people of Ohio, 
he said: 

t Yougblush not at these, things, because they have be- 
come as familiar as household words; and your pretended 
Free-Soil allies claim peculiar merit for maintaining these 
miscalled guarantees of slavery, which they find in the 
national compact. Does not all this prove that the Whig 
party bave kept up with the spirit of the age; that it is as 
true and faithful to human frecdom as the inert conscience 
of the American people will permit it to be? What, then, 
you say, can nothing be done for freedom, because the 
public conscience remains inert? Yes, much can be done, 
everything can be done. Slavery can be limited to its pres- 
ent bounds.?? 7 ; 


That is the first thing that can be done—sla- | 


ery can be limited to its present bounds. What 
else? 

“Itean be ameliorated. It can be and must be abol- 
ished, and you and I can and must do it.” 

There you find are two propositions; firstslavery 
was to be limited to the States in which it was 
then situated. It did not then exist in any Terri- 
tory. Slavery was confined to the States. The 
first proposition was that slavery must be re- 
The second 
was that he asa New Yorker, and they the peo- 
ple of Ohio must and would abolish it; that is to 
say abolish it in the States. They could estab- 
lish it nowhere else. Every appeal they make 
to northern prejudice and passion, is against the 
institution of slavery everywhere, and they would 
not be able to retain their abolition allies, the rank 
out-and-out Abolitionists, unless they held out 
the hope that it was the mission of the Republican 
party, ifsuccessful, to abolish slavery in the States 
as well as in the Territories of the Union. 

I know they tell us that all this is to be done 
according to the Constitution; they would not 
violate the Constitution except so far as the Con- 
stitution violates the law of God—that is all—and 
and they are to be the judges of how far the Con- 
stitution does violate the law of God. They say 
that every clause of the Constitution that recog- 
nizes property in slaves, is in violation of the 
Divine law, and hence should not be obeyed; and 


with that interpretation of the Constitution, they | 


turn to the South and say, ‘* We will give you 
all your rights under the Constitution as we ex- 
plain it!” 

Then the Senator devoted about a third of his 
speech to a very beautiful homily on the glories 
of our Union. All that he has said, all that any 


i| other man has ever said, all that the most eloquent 


tongue can ever utter, in behalf of the blessings 
and the advantages of this glorious Union, I fully 
indorse. But still, sir, Lar prepared to say, that 
the Union is glorious only when the Constitution 
is preserved inviolate. He eulogized the Union. 
I, too, am for the Union; I indorse the eulogies; 
but still, what is the Union worth, unless the Con- 
stitution is preserved and maintained inviolate in 
all its provisions? 

Sir, I have no faith tn the Union-loving senti- 
ments of those who will not carry out the Consti- 


tution in good faith, as our fathers made it. Pro- 
fessions of fidelity to the Union will be taken for 
naught, unless they are accompanied by obedi- 
ence to the Constitution upon which the Union 
rests. I have a right to insist that the Constitu- 
tion shall be maintained inviolate in all its parts, 
not only that which suits the temper of the North, 
but every clause of that Constitution, whether 
you like it or dislike it. Your oath to support 
the Constitution binds you to every line, word, 
and syllable of she instrument. You have no 
right to say that any given clause is in violation 
of the Divine law, and that, therefore, you will 
not observe it. The man who disobeys any one 
clause, on the pretext that it violates the Divine 
law, or on any other pretext, violates his oath of 
office. - 

But, sir, what a commentary is this pretext 
that the Constitution is a violation of the Divine 
law, upon those revolutionary fathers whose eulo- 
gies we have heard here to-day. Did the framers 
of that instrument frame a Constitution in viola- 
tion of the law of God? If so, how do your con- 
sciences allow you to take the oath of office? If 
the Senator from New York still holds to his 
declaration that the clause in the Constitution 
relative to fugitive slaves is a violation of the Di- 
vine law, how durst he, as an honest man, take 
an oath to support the instrument? Did he un- 
derstand that he was defying the authority of 
Heaven when he took the oath to support that 
instrument? 

Thus, we see, the radical difference between the 
Republican party and the Democratic party is 
this: we stand by the Constitution as our fathers 
made it, and by the decisions of the constituted 
authorities as they are pronounced in obedience 
to the Constitution. They repudiate the instru- 
ment, substitute their own will for that of the 
constituted authorities, annul such provisions as 
their fanaticism, or prejudice, or policy, may de- 
clare to be in violation of God’s law, and then 
say, “ We will protect all your rights under the 
„Constitution as expounded by ourselves; but not 
as expounded by the tribunal created for that pur- 

ose. ; 
p Mr. President, I shall not occupy further time 
in the discussion of this question to-night. I did 
not intend to utter iword: and I should not have 
uttered a word upon the subject, if the Senator 
from New York had not made a broad arraign- 
ment of the Democratic party, and especially of 
that portion of the action of the party for which I 
was most immediately responsible. Everybody 
knows that I brought forward and helped to carry 
through the Kansas-Nebraska act, and that I was 
active in support of the compromise measures of 
1850. I have heard bad faith attached to the 
Democratic party for that act too long to be will- 
ing to remain silent and seem to be willing to 
sanction it even by tacit acquiescence. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President 

Mr. GREEN. Permit me to make a motion on 
which these remarks will be more appropriate; 
and that is, to refer the bill to the Committee on 
Territories. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Firzpat- 
nick in the chair.) That is the motion on which 
the Senator from Mississippi is entitled to the 
floor. 

Mr. DAVIS. When the Senator from New 
York closed the studied and elaborate address 
which he delivered to-day, I rose for the purpose, 
not of replying to all the points which he had 
made, wherein I found rather those generalities 
not sufficiently glittering to delude, but only for 
the purpose of noticing some of the salient posi- 
tions which he assumed, and to one of which the 
Senator from Illinois has very happily responded 
—that wherein he charged the Democratic party 
| with having violated its faith which was pledged 
i in 1850. The Senator from Llinois performed his 
| duty on two occasions: first, his duty to the whole 
| country, when he moved an amendment which he 
| believed would bring to it peace and a permanent 
| settlement ofa grave question; next, he per ormed 
i 


| the duty which he owed to himself; for when the 
| Congress enacted measures against the voice of 
| certain southern Senators and members, and 
| 
i 
I 
i 


pledged themselves to the policy of non-interven- 
tion with slavery in the Territories, he, being a 
| party to that transaction, owed it to himself, and 
| discharged a duty which it imposed upon his 
| honor, when he moved to repeal the restriction 
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in palpable violation of the agreement which was 
then made. He has answered well as to that point, 
and I have nothing to add. 

But the Senator from New York invokes us by 
his love for the Union, and in the spirit of frater- 
nity. I have nothing to object to the tone in 
which he has addressed us, but I wish we could 
have acts instead of words. Faith might follow 
something more significant than high-sounding 
professions of attachment to the Union, and fra- 
ternity to its various members. If the Senator 
would show to us, by his adherence to the Con- 
stitution, and his faithful maintenance of the oath 
he has taken to support it, that we may rely on 
the pledge which he gives us that the Republican 
party, bound by its oath, cannot trespass on the 
rights of any section, our faith might follow, 


however far behind, such manifestations upon his 
own part of the good faith which he proclaims to 
be within the breast of his political party. 

But are we to believe these mere professions of 
the lips whilst he proclaims opposition to one ofthe 
most marked features of the Constitution? whilst 
he and those with whom he is associated, not 
only here, but at home, are endeavoring to tram- 
ple under foot the laws of the United States 
enacted in conformity with the Constitution, and 
to secure one of its provisions—a provision so 
significant that it has been remarked, and is a 
pr of history, that the Union could not have 

een formed if it had not been incorporated: in 
the Constitution? Theoaths of such men become 
cheap as custom-house oaths, and we are asked 
to stake our future security on the mere guaran- 
tee which such an oath gives! 

But the Senator from New York arraigns those 
who speak in a certain contingency of providing 
for their own safety out of the Union, as being in 
opposition to his love for the Union; and he man- 
ifests his incapacity to understand our doctrine of 
State rights by the very simile which he employs 
when he speaks of our fathers building a temple 
wherein they had a collision of opinion as to 
whether the marble should be white or whether it 
should be manifold in its color, and at last agreed 
together—forgetful that our fathers were occupied 
in providing a common agent for the States, not 
building up a central government to look over 
them. The States remained each its own temple. 
They made an agent. Their controversy was as 
to the functions and powers of that agent—not as 
to the nature of the temple in which they should 
preserve their liberties. That temple is the State 
governments. Beneath that we sit down as under 
our own vine and fig tree, secure in our power to 
maintain our rights. 

But the Senator asks, how is it that, whilst we 
are professing this general fraternity and adher- 
ence to the Union, we still assert that if one of 
his party is elected President, we are ready to 
dissolve the Union? Ido not know who has made 
that assertion, if it has been made. However, 
the language employed may have imperfectly con- 
voyed the idea that the position was assumed as the 
Senator fairly presented it, under the conviction 
that they spoke of those who sought the Govern- 
ment to use it for their destruction. That was the 
provocation, that was the contingency, however it 
may have becn expressed, that was the idea I have 
secn embodied in every resolution of that kind 
wherever it has been passed. To ask us that we 
shall sit still, under such a Government, is as 
though we were to be asked to sit in this Senate | 
Chamber, whilst we knew that some one was de- 
stroying the foundation on which it rested; to ask 
us to rely upon the durability which that founda- 
tion had when thé building was constructed; to 
rely confidently on the strength we knew it once 
to possess, even when we had been advertised that 
that foundation was being destroyed. Are we not 
advertised that the Senator and those with whom 
he coéperates are assailing our constitutional | 
rights? How, then, can we sit quietly? If, in- 
stead of sitting here to admire the panel and the 
pilaster and the typical decorations of the ceiling, 
one, aware that the foundation was being under- 
mined, should walk out of the Chamber, would 
you arraign him for endeavoring -to destroy the 
building, or would you level your charges against 
the sapper and miner who was at work on its 
foundation? That is the proposition. 

Who has been more industrious, patient, and 
skillful, as a sapper and miner against the founda- 
tions of the Constitution, than the Senator bim- | 


i 
i 


self? Who has been in advance of him in thè 
fiery charge on the rights of the States, and in 
assuming to the Federal Government the power 
to crush and to coerce them? Even to-day he has 
repeated his doctrines. He tells us this is a Gov- 
ernment which we will learn is not merely a Gov- 
ernment of the States, but a Government of each 
individual of the people of the United States; and 
he refers to that doctrine of coercion which the 
great mind of Hamilton (the mighty intellect of 
New York, which, in his day, like a lens, gath- 
ered in all which could illuminate the subject upon 
which his mind was concentrated) said was a 
roposition not to provide for a union of the 
tates, but for their destruction. Such was the 
view which he who led ‘the forces of the strong 
Government party took of this idea of enabling 
the Federal Government to coerce a State. Here 
the Senator, in advance of that, still mistaking the 
fundamental principles.on which our Government 
rests, talks about the individual masses coercin 
the sovereign States of this Union. Sir, when it 
comes to that, there will be an “ irrepressible con- 
flict” indeed; and I have now the faith I have 
before announced, that, when it comes to that, he 
will find men loyal to the Government and true 
to its institutions, residing around his own home, 
who will arrest his footsteps, and hold him pris- 
oner in the name of liberty and the Constitution. 
There is nothing, Mr. President, which has led 
men to greater confusion of ideas than this term 
of “ free States” and “‘ slave States;’’ and 1 trusted 
that the Senator, with his discriminating and 
logical mind, was going to give us something tan- 
gible, instead of dealing in a phrase never appli- 
cable. He applied another; but what was his 
phrase? ‘Capital States” and “labor States.” 
And where is the State in which nobody labors? 
The fallacy upon which the Senator hung adjec- 
tive after adjective was, that all the labor of the 
southern States was performed by negroes. Did 
he not know that the negroes formed but a small 
part of the people of the southern States? Did 
e suppose nobody labored but a negro, there? If 
so, he was less informed than I had previously 
believed him to be. Negro slavery exists in the 
South, and by the existence of negro slavery, the 
white man is raised to the dignity of a freeman 
and an equal. Nowhere else will you find every 
white man superior to menial service. Nowhere 
else will you find every white man recognized so 
far as an equal as never to be excluded from any 
man’s house or any man’s table. Your own me- 
nial who blacks your boots, drives your carriage, 
who wears your livery, and is your own in every 
sense of the word, is not your equal; and such 
is society wherever negro slavery is not the sub- 
stratum on which the white race is elevated.to its 
true dignity. We, however, have no theory to 
press upon you; we leave you to such institutions 
as you may prefer; but when you assail ours, we 
come to the vindication of our institutions by 


showing you that all your phrases are false; that | 


we are the freemen. With us, and with us alone, 
as I believe, the white man attains to his true dig- 
nity in the Government. So much for the great 
fallacy on which the Senator’s argument hangs, 
that the labor of the South is all negro labor, and 
that the white man must there be degraded if he 
labors; or that we have no laboring white men. 
I do not know which is his opinion; one of the 
two. The Senator has himself resided in a south- 


ern State, and therefore I say I believed him to. 


be better informed before he spoke. I must sup- 

ose him to be as ignorant as his speech would 
Fdlicate, No man, however, who has seen any 
portion of southern society, can entertainany such 
opinion as that which he presents; and itis m 
order that the statement he has made may not go 


į out to deceive those less informed than himself, 


that I offer at this time the correction. 

The Senator makes a-rather hackneyed argu- 
ment, that, in asserting our right to go into the 
Territory and enjoy it, we are seeking to take ex- 
clusive possession of it. I shall not dwell on that 
point further than to say that we have sought to 
exclude nobody. We have sought not to usurp 
the Territory to our exclusive possession; we 
have sought that governments should be insti- 
tuted in order thatevery person and property might 
be protected that wentinto it—the white man com- 
ing from the North, and the white man coming 
from the South, beth meeting on an equality in 
the Territory, and each with whatever property 


i 
|! 
H 


he may hold under the laws of his State and the 
Constitution of the United States. . Sachi is our 


‘position, It is to array: a prejudice, which: does 


not justly attach to us, to assume. that we have 
ever sought to exclude any citizen from any State 
or Territory from going into any Territory and 
there possessing all the rights which we claim’to 
ourselves. ane i DE 

We have heard time and again this session the 
same point made against the: Democratic: party, 
that they were hedging themselves behind the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court.: If this had-been pre- 
sented in the beginning, it might-have'had:some 
fairness;-but, after years of conflict; and after we 
had found it utterly impossible ever to reach a con- 
clusion satisfactory to both sides—in other words, 
to enact a law which would answer the purpose— 
we then agreed to postpone a question judicial in 
its character, and thus agreed to be bound, Jegis- 
latively and politically, by the decision which that 
judicial question should receive. Now, the Sen- 
ator pleads to the jurisdiction, as though we had 
ever asserted that the Supreme Court could decide 
a political question; but he was bound in honor, 
and so were all who acted with him, to abide b 
the decision of an umpire to which they had them- 
selves referred the case. We are willing to abide 
by it. We but claim from them that to which we 
pledged ourselves, and that to which they were 
mutually pledged when this position was taken by 
the two Houses' of Congress. i 

But the Senator in his: zeal depicts the negro 
slave of the South as a human being reduced to 


| the condition of a mere chattel. Is.it:possible that 


the Senator did not know that the negro slave in 
every southern State was still a person, protected 
by all the laws which punish crime in other per- 
sons? Could the Senator have failed to know that 
no master could take the life of or maim his slave 
without being held responsible under the criminal 
laws of any southern State, and held to a respons- 
ibility as.rigid as though that negro had been a 
white man? How, then, is it asserted that these 
are not persons in the eye of the law, not. pro- 
tected by the law aspersons? The venerable Sen- 
ator from Kentucky knows very well that.this is 
not law in any State of the Union where slaves 
are held, but that everywhere they are protected; 
that the criminal law covers them as perfectly. as 
it covers the white man. Save in the respect of 
credibility as a witness, there is nothing-—— 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. Will the gentleman al- 
low me 4 word? i 
Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. I have not made any 
particular examination as to the laws of àll the 
slave States; but I believe they all contain the 
provisions for the protection of slaves that are 
alluded to. In my own State of Kentucky, I am 
glad to say, they go much further; and. the slave 
there, who is cruelly treated by his master, ma 
make an appeal to the court of the county in whic 
he lives, and upon proof of the cruelty with which 
he has been treated. the court may take him from 
his master and sell him to a more merciful one. 
That is the law of my State. f 
Mr.DAVIS. Severalsouthern Senators around 
have spoken to me to the effect that in cach of 
their States the protection is secured, and a suit 
may be instituted at common law for assault and 
battery, to protect a negro as well as a white-man, 
The condition of slavery with ùs is, in -a.word, 
Mr. President, nothing but the form of civil gov- 
ernment instituted for a class of people not fit’ to 
govern themselves. Itis exactly what in every 
State exists in some formor other. It is just that 
kind of control which is extended in every north- 
ern State over its convicts, its lunatics, its minors, 
its apprentices. It is but a form of civil govern- 
ment for those who by their nature are not fit to 
govern themselves. We recognize the fact of the 


| inferiority stamped upon that race of men by the 


Creator, and from the cradle to the gravé, our 
Government, as a civil institution, marks: that 
inferiority. In their subject and dependent state, 
they are not the objects of cruelty as they would 
be if left to the commission of crime, for which 
they should be incarcerated in penitentiaries and 
work-houses, and put under hired overseers, hav- 
ing no interest in them and no relation to them, 
no affiliation, growing out of the associations of 
childhood and the tender care of age. Is there 
nothing of the balni needed in the Senator’s own 
Statc, that he must needs go abroad to seek ob- 
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jects for his-charity and philanthropy? What 
will: he say of those masses in New York now 
miemorializing for something very like an agrarian 
law? What will he say to the throngs of beggars 
who crowd. the streets of his great commercial 
emporium? What will he say to the multitudes 
collected in: the penitentiaries.and prisons of his 
own State? Iseek not, sir, to inquire into the policy 
and propriety of the institutions of other States; 
T assure not to judge of their fitness; it belongs 
to the community to judge, and I know not under 
what difficulties. they may have been driven to 
what L cannot approve; but never, sir, in all my 
life, have I seen anything that so appealed to every 
feeling of humanity and manliness, as the suffer- 
ing of the poor children imprisoned in your juve- 
nile penitentiaries—imprisoned before they were 
old enough to know the nature of crime—there 
held to such punishment as we never inflict save 
upon those of mature years. I arraign you not for 
this; I know not what your crowded population 
and. increasing wants may demand; I know not į 
how far it may be the necessary result of crime 
which follows in the footsteps of misery; I know 
not how far the parents have become degraded, | 
and how far the children have become outcast, and 
how far it may have devolved on the State to take 
charge of them; but, I thank my God, that in the | 
state of society where I reside, we have no scenes 
so revolting as these. 

‘Why then not address yourselves to the evils 
which youhaveathome? Why not confine your 
inquiries to the remedial measures which will re- 
lieve the suffering of and stop the progress of crime 
among your own people? Very intent in look- 
ing into the distance for the mote in your broth- 
er’s eye, is itto be wondered that we turn back 
and point to the beam in your own? 

Mr. BROWN. I do not rise to take any part 
in this discussion; but to offer, at this moment, 
an amendment to the motion proposed by the 
Senator from New York. If I understand his 
motion, it is to refer this bill to the Committee on 
Territories. I move the following amendment to 
that motion: 

With instructions to inquire whether, in the formation 
of said constitution, the act of Congress approved May 4, 
1858, entitled “ An act forthe admission of Kansas into the 
Union,” has been complied with in all respects, and espe- 
cially whether a census was taken of the population of 
Kansas before the election of delegates ta the constitutional 
convention ; and if so, whether it appeared that the whole 


number was equal to the ratio of representation required 
for a member of the House of Representatives. 


I understand the motion of the Senator from 
New York to be, to refer his bill proposing the 
introduction of Kansas as a State to the Commit- 
tee on Territories. 

Mr.SEWARD. Together with the memorial 
of the Legislature of Kansas. i 

Mr. BROWN. With instructions to bring in 
a bill to introduce the State with the Wyandotte 
constitution. 

Mr. SEWARD. Well, I make that motion. 

Mr. BROWN. I understand that to be your 
motion. Then my instruction isto inquire whether 
that constitution has been framed in accordance 
with what is known in political parlance as the 
English bill. That is my proposition. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I have 
` been struggling for some time to obtain the floor, 
to inquire of my colleague what he meant by say- 
ing thathe had been battling for four years against 
negro equality at home in the State of Hlinois, 
and against the idea that the Constitution of the 
United States in some respects conflicted with the 
Divine law and was null and void, as if that was | 
the position of some party in the State of Hlinois. 
I desire to inquire whether he meant to attribute 
any such views as those to the Republican party 
of linoig? | 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Sofar as I know, the Re- | 
publican party do hold that the negro and the 
white man, by the Declaration of Independence | 


to meet that argument not only for four years, } 
but for ten years, when the Senator, my col 
was a Democrat. I can excuse him for not un- 
derstanding the creed of his party, for he has not 
been in it long enough to learn it; but if he will 
refer to the leaders he will find out that I stated it 
correctly. [Laughter.] i 

Mr. TRUMBULL. My colleague will per- | 


i 

were secured in perfect equality, and I have had f 
i 
i 


p 
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ague, | 


haps find that he is about as pcor an exponent of | 
the Democracy as Iam. [Laughter.] Tthinkhe | 


| ican party of the Union. 


is rather unsound upon that side of the Chamber, 


and has found himself so in the country, and if I 


have departed from the Democracy of former 
times, he seems to be following very closely after 
me. {Laughter.] 

Now, sir, I know that my colleague has battled 
against negro equality in Illinois, and he may 
have battled, for aught I know, against the idea 
that the Constitution conflicted with the Divine 
law, and was therefore void; but if he has so bat- 
tled, he has battled Don Quixot-like, against 
windmills rather than realities. He isvery much 
inthe habit of setting up a principle and then 
knocking it down, talking about negro equality 
as if somebody was for it, and then assailing it. 
Now, sir, I am glad to have my colleague face to 
face, where I can put it to him and tell him he 
never heard such a declaration of principles from 
the Republican party of Illinois, nor the Repub- 
Į tell him now in his 
face, and to his teeth, that when he charges upon 
the Republican party of Hlinois, or of the coun- 
try, that it has advocated negro equality, he 
charges that which is wholly untrue, wholly with- 
out foundation, so far as the Republican party is 


| concerned. 


But, sir, he says that we believe in the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Ido. I do believe in 
the Declaration of Independence; and has my col- 
league yet to learn the distinction between a nat- 
ural right and aright in organized society; the 
distinction between the gift of God and the gift 
of man? I do belicve in the Declaration of Inde- 

endence, and so does the Republican party be- 
ieve in it, that all men were endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights. Ido be- 
lieve that all men were born with the same natural 
rights; and that is what the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence declares; that is what, if he has listened 
to Republicans in Illinois, he has heard many a 
time enunciated as the doctrine of the Republican 
party, that all men were created equal, not made 
equal by human society, by human laws. We 
know that the very idea of government creates an 
inequality among men. ‘To have government, 
you must have rules and regulations; you must 
have magistrates, those who command, and those 
who obey; and, of course, there is an inequality. 
But, sir, does that militate against the God-given 
right that all were created equal? Flow were they 
created, if not equal? Was there any human 
government from God? Destroy all human gov- 
ernment; wipe out all organized society; take man 
as he came from the hands of his Maker, and tell 
me, if you please, what superior authority one 
has over another? If one has superior authority 
over another, how did he get it before government 
was organized ? 

The object of inserting the words in the Decla- 
ration of Independence has been proclaimed a 
thousand times. It was this: our ancestors were 
a people fleeing from the tyranny and the despot- 
isms of the Old World; escaping from countries 
where the idea prevailed that one man had a Divine 
right to rule over another; and they meant, when 
they were proceeding to form a govermment, as 
the first thing they did, to write it down in that 
immortal Declaration, that their posterity in all 
time might see it; that they might look to it as 
the polar star by which they should ever be guided 
in their future legislation, and should never forget 
it—the great natural right of all men to life, lib- 
erty,and happiness. Now, keeping thatin view, 
with your eye fixed upon that star of the equal 
rights of all, go on and frame your government, 
infringing as little as possible upon that great nat- 
ural right. That you must infringe somewhat we 
know; but we repudiate and trample under foot, 
for ourselves and forever, the idea thatone manis 
born with a right over another. Thatis what the 
Declaration of Independence meant, and no such 
thing as that in organized society we must have 
perfect equality—an impossibility; and the Re- 
publican party in IHinois has contended for no 
such thing, as its principles, proclaimed in its plat- 
form, will show. 

But my colleague says that the clause of the 
Declaration of Independence, that all men are 


created equal, meant the governing race that was | 


contending against Great Britain, and nobody else. 
Well, I suppose if it meant only those who were 
here at that time, and contending against Great 
Britain, it would hardly embrace their posterity 
even; and if it did, then it would not embrace 


= 


emigrants from other countries. I suppose, 
according to that theory, the Germans, or the in- 
habitants of any country, who should come to 
this, that were not engaged in the conflict of the 
Revolution, though their skins were as white as 
his, are not embraced by the Declaration of Inde- 

endence . I giveno such narrow meaning to that 
instrument. 

But there is repeated here for the thousandth 
time, that each State should be left to manage its 
own affairs as it-pleases. Whoever disputed it? 
Here isanother windmill. The Republican party 
has not disputed the right of cach State to manage 
its own domestic affairs, without interference cither 
from the Federal Government or any other State. 
So far from it, the Republican party is an advocate 
of that doctrine, declares in its platform that the 
rights of each State shall be maintained in the 
Union, as well as the rights of the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the Constitution; and this attcmpt 
to mix up States with Territories is only calcu- 
lated to confuse. The contest between parties is 
not about the interference of cither party with the 
institutions of the States; but it is in regard to the 
government of the Territories while the territo- 
rial condition continues. 

We have heard repeated here again in this con- 
nection, that the great principle of popular sov- 
ereignty was stricken down in Kansas by the 
Emigrant Aid Society. I shall not now reiterate 
the facts to disprove that statement, The Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, itself, of which my colleague was 
the advocate, trampled popular sovereignty under 
foot, and the people in Nebraska and in Kansas to~- 
day are not allowed to have their will on this very 
subject of slavery.. Why, sir, but a short time 
agothe Territorial Legislature of Nebraska passed. 
a bill to exclude slavery from that Territory. Did 
itgointo force? Isitalaw? No, sir. Why not? 
My colleague says that the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
established this right. Well, if it did establish it, 
why do not the people of Nebraska have it? They 
have tried to exclude slavery; their Legislature 
has voted to exclude it, and they have not accom- 

lished it. Why? Because he put it into the 

ansas-Nebraska bill that a majority of the peo- 
ple of Nebraska should not be permitted to exclude 
slavery. He putit into that bill that the President 
of the United States should appoint a Governor 
to rule over the people of Nebraska; and when a 
proposition was made to allow them to elect their 
own Governor, that they might have a Governor 
of their own choice, he, with his friends, voted it 
down, and insisted upon sending a Governor who 
is now ruling over that people by prohibiting 
them, through his veto power, from keeping sla- 
very out of the Territory. That is your Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, and that is your illustration of 
popular sovereignty. And here is another, Mr. 
President. I hold in my hand the veto message of 
Governor Medary, of the bill prohibiting slavery 
in Kansas. This identical Territory of Kansas 

assed a law to prohibi: slavery therein, through 
its Legislature, and yet the Governor, by virtue 
of the power which the advocates of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill inserted in it, vetoed the bill, and 
will not allow the people of Kansas to exclude 
slavery. Beautiful illustration of popular sover- 
eignty! To force a Governor on a Territory and 
give him two thirds of its legislative power. 

The government is divided into three depart- 
ments in Kansas, one of which is the judiciary. 
Who appoints the judges? They areall appointed 
by the President of the United States. The peo- 
pie of Kansas are told, ‘‘Do just as you please, 

ut at the same time remember you are not to 
elect your own judges, we will send judges to ex- 
pound your Jaws.’’ The executive department 
is filled by those over whom they have no con- 
trol, by a Governor and other officers appointed 
by the President. My colleague says, if the peo- 
ple of Kansas do not want slavery, they shall not 
have it; if they do want it, they may have it; and 
he is for letting them have it or not, just as they 
please. But when the members of the Legislature 
elected by the people pass a law, the Governor 
whom youappoint for them has a veto power; and 
a bill passed. by the Legislature cannot become a 
law unless he assents to lt, or it receives the votes 
of two thirds of each branch of the Legislature. 
Now, take the Legislature of Kansas, at this time 
consisting of twenty-five representatives and thir- 
teen councilors. Every representative and eight 
of the thirteen councilors may vote for a bill to 
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abolish slavery; and yet five members of the 
council, united with the Governor whom you ap- 
point, defeat the bill; and this is what you call 
allowing the people of Kansas to do just as they 
please. If this be freedom, will anybody tell me 
what is despotism? If this be allowing a people 
to do as they please, will anybody. tell me what 
it is to deny them this right? 

My colleague admitted that the compromise 
measures of 1850 were passed by members of both 
of the then existing parties; that, in 1852, both in- 
dorsed those measures, and denounced as a heretic 
and traitor to the interests of the country any man 
who, in Congress or out of Congress, should again 
stir up the slavery question. It was stirred up. 
Docs anybody know who did it? What Repub- 
lican was it that introduced, in 1854, the measure 
which brought the slavery question again into 
Congress? Wasit the gentleman from New York? 
The records do not read that way; but my col- 
league introduced a certain bill, known as the Ne- 
braska bill; and when he introduced it, what did 
he say in his written report which accompanied 
it? He said, in his written report, that inasmuch 
as, in the settlement of the compromise measures 
of 1850, Congress did not think proper to repeal or 
affirm the Mexican laws by which slavery was 
abolished in the territorics acquired from Mex- 
ico during the war, therefore the Committee on 
Territories were not prepared on that occasion to 
recommend a departure from the policy adopted 
in 1850, by recommending either an affirmance or 
repeal of the Missouri compromise. When the 
bill was introduced, in 1854, to organize Nebraska, 
it was a departure from the policy of 1850 to re- 
peal the Missouri compromise; and yet in thirty 
days the bill was amended so as to declare that the 
Missouri compromise was inconsistent with the 
measures of 1850. . 

Now, sir, I shall not accuse anybody of stating 
that which is not true; but I ask, when was the 
truth told? If it was true, in January, 1854, that 
to repeal the Missouri compromise would be a 
departure from the policy of 1850, I ask if it was 
also true, in February, 1854, that the compromise 
of 1850 was inconsistent with that of 1820? Both 
propositions cannot stand together; and I array 
the chairman of the Committee on Territories, 

“who made this statement in his official report, 
against the same gentleman who, a few days af- 
terwards, stated and voted that the measures of: 
1850 were inconsistent with the compromise of 
1820, and there I leave it. 

Then, sir, the question is asked here, with a 
recklessness at which I am astonished, why do 
you not carry out your plan of excluding slavery 
from the Territories? My colleague understands 
that it is a part of the Republican platform that 
slavery is to be excluded from the Territories of 
the. United States, and he wants to know why we 
do not bring forward a bill for that purpose? It 
has been brought forward in this body since I 
have been a member of it. On the yeas and nays, 
I voted to keep slavery out of Kansas, and he 
voted against the proposition. Time and again 
have we tried it. { should be very glad to have 
his coöperation in passing such a bill now; and 
perhaps, since he has found out that the popular 
sovereignty about which he has talked is a delu- 
sion, he may unite with us to keep slavery out of 
the Territories by the action of Congress, which 
has the only legitimate authority over the subject 
in the Territories. 

Sir, there is another statement that I cannot 
permit to go unchallenged, and which I am aston- 
ished to hear made in this body. It relates to the 
State of Illinois. Ihad seen the statement before 
in some of the newspapers; but I believe I was 
never present when such a statement was made, 
untilto-day. My colleague says: “ We tried sla- 
very in Uhnois while it was a Territory;”’ and I 
have seen it stated somewhere, in connection with 


this remark, that, as soon as the people of Ii- | 


nois were permitted to manage their own affairs, 
they excluded slavery. . Now, sir, I state to the 
Senate, and to the country, that slavery never ex- 
isted in Illinois, by virtue ofany law, either before 
or after she wasa State. Men may be seized and 
imprisonéd in defiance of law. There was an 
attempt to indenture servants in the State of Illi- 
nois, under the old territorial laws, and when we 
formed a State constitution—and | wish my col- 
league to hear it—so far from the statement being 
true that the State of Illinois had slavery while a 


Territory, and abolished it when she formed a 
State constitution, she gave, by her State consti- 
tution, the only validity to these indentureships 
that they ever had. The supreme court of the 
State of Illinois, the very first time this question 
pf the freedom of the negroes in that State was 
brought before it, in the case of Phebe vs. Jay, 
decided by Judge Lockwood, decided es i 
that, under the ordinance of 1787, all attempts to 
hold negroes in slavery, of to hold them as indent- 
ured servants were illegal. It was never as slaves 
that they were attempted to be held; it was by a 
species of indentureship, the negroes going volun- 
tarily before some clerk or court, and there enter- 
ing into articles of agreement with some party to 
serve him for a period of years, oftentimes ex- 
tending beyond the ordinary period of human life; 
but when the question came before the courts, 
after the State constitution was adopted, the su- 
preme court of the State decided that those in- 
dentures were void, under the ordinance of 1787, 
and could not be sustained; but that the people of 
Illinois, in forming their State constitution, hav- 
ing said that persons who had been fairly indent- 
ured, under the territorial laws, should be held 
to serve out the periods of their indentures, the 
court held that, by virtue of this constitutional pro- 
vision, the indentures originally void were made 
valid. That was the condition of the negro pop- 
ulation of Ilinois. 

While Ilinois was a Territory, some of its in- 
habitants petitioned repeatedly to Congress for 
permission to establish slavery, and Congress as 
repeatedly refused their petitions. There will be 
found now among the American State Papers the 
report of John Randolph, of Virginia, denying 
the petition of the people of Ilinois to establish 
slavery in that Territory. Then, sir, I say that 
slavery, as such, never did exist in that State; and 
the ground upon which these indentures were 
sustained was either that they were entered into 
fairly, as one freeman would enter into a contract 
with another, orelse that they had been confirmed 
by the adoption of the constitution. 

In rising, sir, my only intention was to repel | 
these imputations upon the Republican party of 
Illinois, and to correct the statement of my col- 
league in regard to the existence of slavery in that 
State; slavery as such never was established in 
Illinois, either before or after the constitution was 
adopted, unless it was that slavery which one man 
by force mightestablish over another. The very 
first time the question came before the courts the 
decision was made as I have already stated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have but a few words to 
say, in reply to my colleague; and first, on the 
question whether Illinois was a slave Territory or 
not; and whether we ever had slavery in the State. 

l dislike technical denials, conveying an idea con- 
trary to the fact. My colleague well knows, and 
so do I, that, practically, we had slaves there 
while a Territory, and after we became a State. 
I have seen him dance to the music of a negro 
slave in Illinois many a time, and I have danced 
to the same music myself. [Laughter.] We have 
both had the same negro servants to black our 
boots and wait. upon us, and they were held as 
slaves. We know, therefore, that slavery did 
exist in the State in fact, and slavery did exist 
in the Territory in fact; and his denial relates 
exclusively to the question whether slavery was 
legal. Whether legal or not, it existed in fact. 
The master exercised his dominion over the slave, | 
and those negroes were held as slaves until 1847, 
when we established the new constitution. There | 
are gentlemen around me here, who know the fact | 
—gentlemen who were nursed by slaves in Ii- 
nois. No man familiar with the .history of Ili- 
nois will deny the fact. The quibble is, that the 
territorial laws authorizing the introduction of: 
slaves were void because the ordinance of 1787 
said slavery was prohibited. 

Notwithstanding that ordinance, the old French 
inhabitants, who had slaves before the ordinance. 
paid no attention to it, and held slavesstill. Slaves | 
were held there all the time that Illinois was a Ter- 
ritory; and after it became a State they were held | 
till they all died out, and their children became 
emancipated under the constitution. Itis a fact; | 
we all know it. That gentleman has seen many 
of those old French slaves, who were held in de- | 


| fiance of the ordinance. Whether they were law- |! 


fully held or not, the territorial authorities ‘sus- 
tained the rights of the master Not only were | 


slaves held by the French before the ordinance, 
but the Territorial Legislature passed a law in sub- 
stance to this effect: any citizen might go to Ken- 
tucky, or any other State or Territory, where 
slaves were held, and bring slaves into the Terri- 
tory of Ilinois, take them toa county court, and 
in open court enter into an indenture by which, 
the slave and his posterity were to serve -him for 
ninety-nine years; and in the event that the slave 
refused to enter into’ the indenture; the master 
should have a certain time to take him. out and 
sell him. The Senator now says that law was 
not valid. Valid or not, it was executed; slaves 
were introduced, and they were held; they were 
used; they were worked; and they died slaves. 
That is the fact. I have had handed to mea book 
showing the number of slaves in IHinoisat the 
taking of the various censuses, by which it ap- 
pears that, when the census of 1810 was taken, 
there were in Ilinois 168 slaves; in 1820, 917; in 
1830, 747; and in 1840, 331. In 1850 there were 
none, for the reason that, in 1847, we adopted a 
new constitution that prohibited slavery entirely, 
and by that time they had’ nearly all died out. 
The census shows that at one time there were as 
many as nine hundred slaves, and at all times the 
dominion of the master was maintained. ae: 
The fact is, that the people of the Territory of 
Illinois, when it wasa Tersitory, were almost all 
from the southern States, particularly fiom Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. The southern end of the 
State was the only part at first settled—that part 
called Egypt—because it is the land of letters and’ 
of plenty. Civilization and learning all originated 
in Egypt. ‘The northern part of the State, where 
the political friends of my colleague now prepon- 
derate, was then in the possession of the Indians, 
and so were northern Indiana and northern Ohio; 
and a Yankee could not get to Illinois at all, un- 
less he passed down through Virginia and over 
into Tennessee and through Kentucky. The con- 
sequence was, that ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
the settlers were from the slave States. They car- 
ried the old family servants with them, and kept 
them. They were told ‘* Here is an ordinance of 
Congress passed against your holding them.” 
They said, “ What has Congress to do with our 
domestic institutions; Congress. had better mind 
its own business, and let us alone; we know what 
we want better than Congress;’’ and hence they 
passed this law to bring them in and make them 
indentured. Under that, they established slavery 
and held slaves as long as they wanted them. 
When they assembled to make the constitution of 
Illinois, in 1818, for admission into the Union, 
nearly every delegate. to the convention brought 
his negro along with him to black his pools: pay 
the fiddle, wait upon him, and take care of his 
room. They had a jolly time there; they were 
dancing people frolicsome people, people who 
enjoyed life; they had the old French habits. 
Slaves were just as thick there as blackberries. 


But they said ‘‘ Experience proves that it is not 
going to be profitable ‘in this climate, There 


were no scruples about it. Every one of them was 
nursed by it. His mother and his father held 
slaves. They had noscruple about its being right, 
but they said, “We cannot make any money by 
it, and as our State runs away off north, up to 
those eternal snows, perhaps we shall gain pop- 
ulation faster if we stop slavery and invite in the 
northern population; and, asa matter of political 
policy, State policy, they prohibited slavery them- 
selves. How did they prohibit it? Not by eman- 
cipating, setting at liberty, the slaves then in the 
State, for I believe that has never been done by 
any legislative body in America, and I doubt 
whether any one will cver arrogate to itself the 
right to divest property already there; but they 
provided that all slaves then in the State should 
remain slaves for life; that all indentured appren- 
tices should fulfill the terms of their indentures. 
Ninety-nine years was about long enough, I reck- 
on, for grown persons, at least. : aA 

All persons of slave parents, aftera certain time, 
were to be free ata certain age, and all born after 
a certain other period, were to be free at their 
birth. It was a gradual system of emancipation. 
Hence, I now repeat, ‘that so long as the ordi- 
nance cf 1787, passed by Congress, said Mlinois 
should not have slavery, she did have it; and the 
very first day that our people arrived at that con- 
dition that they could do as they pleased, to 
wit, when they became a State, they adopted a 
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system of gradual emancipation; but still slavery 
continued in the State, as the census of 1820, the 
census of 1830, and the census of 1840, show, 
until the new constitution of 1847, when nearly 
all those old slaves had died out, and probably 
there ‘were not a half dozen alive. That was the 
way slavery was introduced and expired in Hli- 
nois. - Whatever quibblés there may be about 
legal construction, legal right, these are the facts. 

Look into‘thé territorial legislation, and you 

wili find ws rigorous a code for the protection of 
slave property as-in any State; a code prescribing 
the control of the master, providing that if a negro 
slave should leave hid mastér’s farm withoutleave, 
in the night time, he should be punished by so 
many stripes, and if he committed such an offense 
he should receive so many stripes, and so on; as 
rigorous a éode as ever éxisted in any southern 
Staté of this Union. Not only that, but after the 
State cameé into the Union, the State of Illinois 
reénacted that code, and continued it up to the 
time that slavery died out under the operation of 
the State constitution. 
. I dislike, sir, to have a controversy with my 
colleague about historical facts. I suppose the 
Senate of the United States has, no particular in- 
terest in, the early history of Illinois, but it has 
become obligatory on me to vindicate my state- 
mënt to that extent. 

Now, sir, a Word about the repeal of the Mis- 
souri compromise. I have had occasion to refer 
to that before in the Senate, and I am sorry to 
have to refer to it again. 

My colleague arraigns me as chairman of the 
Committee on Territories against myself as a 
member of the Senate in 1854, upon the Nebraska 
bill. He says that, as chairman of the commit- 
tee, I reported that we did not see proper to de- 
part from the example of 1850; that as the Mex- 
ican laws were not then repealed in terms, we did 
not propose in terms to repeal the Missouri re- 
striction, but—there the Senator stops, and there 
the essence of the report begins—but, the report 
added, this committee proposes to carry out the 
principles embodied in the compromise measures 
of 1850 in precise language, and then we go on to 
state what those principles were; and one was, that 
the people of a Territory should settle the ques- 
tion of slavery for themselves, and we reported a 
bill giving them that power. 
` Butinasmuch asthe power to introduce slavery, 
notwithstanding the Mexican laws, was conferred. 
on the Territorial Legislatures under the compro- 
mise measures of 1850, the right to introduce it 
into Kansas, notwithstanding the Missouri rè- 


striction, was also proposed to be conferred with- | 


out expressly repealing the restriction. Thelegal 
effect was precisely the same. Afterwards some 
gentlemen said they would ‘rather have the legal 
effect expressed in plain language. 

I said, “if you want a repealing act, have it: 
it does not alter the legal effect.” I said so at the 
time, as the debates show; and hence I put in the 
express provision that the Missouri act was there- 
by repealed. It did not change the legal effect of 
the bill; but that variation of language has been 
the staple of agreat many stump speeches, a great 
many miserable quibbles of county court lawyers, 
a great many attempts to prove inconsistency by 
small politicians in the country. Be itso. The 
people understand that thing. The object I had 
in view was to allow the people to do as they 
pleased. The first bill accomplished that; the se- 
cond bill accomplished it. Whether that was the 


object of others or not, is another question. That | 


was my object. The two bills in my opinion had 
the same legal effect; but I said if any one doubts 
it, I will make it plain. 
whether that gives the right.” Then I made it 
plain and brought it in in express terms, and he 
calls a change of language, without varying the 
legal effect, a change of policy. My colleague is 
welcome to make the most out of that. T have 
had that arraignment over and over again. 

The Senator has some doubt as to whether I 
am in good standing in my own party; whether I 
ama good representative of northwestern Democ- 
racy. I have nothing to say about that. I will 
allow the people to speak in their conventions on 
that subject. Whether I represent the Democracy 
of IMinois or not, I shall not say, The people 
understand all that. There isno controversy here 
about that. Ican only say that I have been in 
the Democratie party all my life, and [know what 
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our Democrats mean. My colleague indorsed 
and approved the compromise measures of 1850. 
He was a Democrat a few years ago. -Even in 
1856, he declared, I believe, that.he could not vote 
for me, if nominated, but he would vote for Mr. 
Buchanan; but, after the nomination, he did not 
like the platform, and he went over. I have no 
objection to that; itis all right enough. I never 
intended to taunt him with inconsistency; but I 
do not think he is as safe and as authoritative an 
expounder of the Republican party as the Sena- 
tor from New York. The Senator from New 
York says that a State that does not allow a ne- 
gre to vote on an equality with a white man is a 
slave State. I read his speech here to-day. I 
suppose the Senator from New York is a pretty 
good Republican. I thought he spoke with some 
authority for his party. I did not suppose those 
| neophytes who had just come into the party were 
going to unsettle and unhorse the leader and em- 
bodiment of the party so quickly, and prescribe 
a platform that would rule out the Senator from 
New York. I must be permitted, thercforc, to 
take the authority of the leaders of the party from 
those who are kept in the tank and file until they 
have served an apprenticeship. [Laughter.] 

The Senator from New York says it is slavery 
not to allow the negro to vote. Well, sir, E hold 
that that is political slavery. If you disfranchise 
aman, you make hima political slave. Deprive 
a white man of a voice in his government, and, 
politically, he isaslave. Hence the inequality 
you create is slavery to that extent. My colleague 
will not allow a negro to vote. He lives too far 
south in Ilinois for that, decidedly. He has to 
expound down in Egypt. They ie other ex- 
positions up north. The creed is pretty black in 
the north end of the State; about the center it isa 
pretty good mulatto, and it is almost white when 
you get down into Egypt. Itassumes paler shades 
asyougosouth. The Democrats of Illinois have 
one creed, and we can proclaim it everywhere 
alike. 

The Senator, my colleague, complains that I 
represent his party to be in favor of negro equality. 
No such thing, says he; “I tell my colleague to 
his teeth it is not so.” There is something very 
fearful in the manner in which he said it! Sen- 
; ators know that he is a dangerous man who says 
things to a man’s teeth, and I shall be very cau- 
tious how I reply. But he says he does hold that 
by the law of God the negro and the white man 
are created equal; that is, he says, in a state of 
nature; and, therefore, he says he indorses that 
clause of the Declaration of Independence as in- 
cluding the negro as well as the white man. Ido 
notthink I misstatemy colleague. He thinks that 
clause of the Declaration of Independence includes 
the negro as well as the white man. He declares, 
therefore, that the negro and the white man were 
created equal. What does that Declaration also 
say: ‘¢ We hold these truths to be self evident; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.’’ If the negro and 
the white man are created equal, and that equality 
is an inalienable right, by what authority is my 
colleague and his party going to deprive the negro 
of that inalienable right which he got directly from 
God? He says the Republican party is not in 
favor of according to the negro an inalienable right 
that he received directly from his Maker. Oh, no; 
he tells me to my teeth that they are not in favor 
of that; they will not obey the laws of God atall. 
Their creed is to take away inalienable rights. 
Well, 1 have found that out before, and that is 
just the reason I complain of them, that they are 
for taking away inalienable rights, 

If they will cling to the doctrine that the Dec- 
laration of Independence conferred certain inalien- 
able rights, among which is equality between the 
white man and the negro, they are bound to make 
the human laws they establish conform to those 
God-given rights which are inalienable. If they 
| believe the first proposition, as honest men, they 
|| are bound to carry the principle to its Jogical con- 


| clusion, and give the negro his equality and voice 
|! in the Government; let him vote at elections, hold 


| office, serve on juries, make him judge, Governor, 


|| (Senator.”’] ` No, they cannot make him a Sen- 
i ator, because the Supreme Court has decided that 


| heis notacitizen. The Dred Scott decisionis inthe 


| to the Dred Scott decision, that a negro cannot be 


| way. Perhaps that is the reason of the objection. 


a Senator. I say, if you hold that the Almighty 
created the negro the equal of the white man, and 
that equality be an inalienable right, you are bound 
to confer the elective franchise and every other 
privilege of political equality on the negro. The 
Senator from New York stands up to it like a 
man. His logic drove him there, and he had the 
honesty to avow the consequence of his own doc- 
trine. That is to say, he did it before the Har- 
per’s Ferry raid. He did not say it quite as” 
plainiy to-day; for will do the Senator from New 

ork the justice to say, that in his speech to-day, 
I think he made the most successful effort that I 
ever knew him to make in his life, considered as 
an attempt to conceal what he meant. {Laugh- 
ter.| He dealt in vague generalities; he dealt in 
disclaimers and general denials; and he covered it 
all up with a verbiage that would allow anybod 
to infer just what he pleased, but not to commit 
the Senator to anything; and to let the country 
know that there was no danger from the success 
of the Republican party; that they did not mean 
any harm; that if men, believing in the truth of 
their doctrines, did go and commit invasions, mur- 
ders, robberies, and treason, all they had to do 
was to disavow the men who were fools enough 
to believe them, and they are not responsible for 
the consequences of their own action ! 

Now, Mr. President, I wish my colleague were 
equally as frank as the Senator from New York. 
That Senator is in favor of the equality of the 
negro with the white man, or else he would not 
say that the Almighty guaranticd to them an in- 
alienable right of equality. My colleague cannot 
deny the inalienable rights ofthe negro, for if he 
did, the Abolitionists would quit him. He dare 
not avow it, lest the old-line Whigs should quit 
him; hence he is riding double on this question. 
I have no desire to conceal my opinions; and I 
repeat that Ido not believe the negro race is any 
part of the governing element in this country, ex- 
cept as an element of representation in the man- 
ner expressly provided in the Constitution. This 
is a white man’s Government, made by white 
men for the benefit of white men, to be adminis- 
tered by white men and nobody else; and I should 
regret the day that we ever allowed anybody else 
to have a hand in its administration. Not that 
the negro is not entitled to any privileges at all; 
on the contrary, l hold that humanity requires us 
to allow the unfortunate negro to enjoy all the 
rights and privileges that he may safely exercise 
consistent with the good of society. We may, 
with safety, give them some privileges in Ilinois 
| that would not be safe in Mississippi; because we 
have but few, while that State has many. We 
will take care of our negroes, if Mississippi will 
take careofhers. Each has a right to decide for 
itself what shall be the relation of the negro to the 
white man within its own limits, and no other 
State has a right to interfere with its determin- 
ation. 

On that principle there is no ‘irrepressible con- 
flict;” there is no conflict atall. If we will just 
take care of our own negroes, and mind our own 
business, we shall get along very well; and we | 
| ask our southern friends to do the same, and they 
| seem pretty well disposed to do it. Therefore, I 
am in favor of just firing a broadside into our Re- 
publican friends over there, who will keep inter- 
fering with other people’s business. That isthe 
complaint I have of them. They keep holding 
up the negro for us to worship, and when they 
get the power, they will not give him the rights 
they claim for him; they will not give him his 
inalienable rights. New York has not given the 
negro those inalienable rights of suffrage yet. The 
Senator from New York represents a slave State, 
according to his own speech; because New York 
does not allow the negro to vote on an equality 
with a white man. It is true, in New York, the 
do allow a negro to vote, if he owns $250 worth 
of property, but not without. They suppose $250 
just compensates for the difference between a rich 
negro and a poor white man. [Laughter.] They 
allow the neh negro to vote, and do not allow the 
poor one; and the Senator from New York thinks 
that is a system of slavery. It may be; let New 
York decide that; it is her business. I do not 
want to interfere with it. Just let us alone. We 
do not want negro suffrage. We say ‘ non-in- 
terference; hands of.” If you like the associa- 
tion of the negroes at the polls, that is your busi- 


| ness; if you want them to hold office, so that they 
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do not come here, give offices to: them, if you 
choose; if you want them for magistrates, that 
is your business; but you must not send them 
here; because we do not allow anybody but citi- 
zens to hold seats on this floor; and, thank God, 
the Dred Seott case has decided that a negro is 
not a citizen. a 

Now Mr. President, I hope I shall not be com- 
pelled to engage further in the discussion, and I 
apologize for the fact that I have occupied so 
much time. i 

Mr. MALLORY. 
adjourn. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I trust the Senator from 
Florida will allow me an opportunity to correct 
a statement or two before the Senate adjourns. 
I do not wish to oecupy time to-morrow. 

Mr. MALLORY. It is six o’clock, and I 
move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I hope the Senator from 
Florida will not insist on his motion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope the Senator from 
Florida will give way. 

Mr. MALLORY. Well, sir, 1 shall not insist 
on my motion at present. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President,‘it only 
needs a statement of facts and bringing my col- 
league back to the issue, to show that he has not 
answered at all the points which I took. He has 
undertaken to show that slavery existed in Ili- 
nois; and how does he doit? He refers to the cen- 
sus, which shows that somebody claimed slaves 
in Illinois. Docs that make it a slave State? E 
believe that now slaves are claimed in all our free 
States. There is Lemmon case now pending 
in the State of New York, where the right is 
claimed to hold slaves in that State. He says that 
the Territorial Legislature of Ilinois adopted a 
slave code. That is true, and the State adopted a 
slave code, if you please. Many of the first set- 
tlers of Illinois wanted slavery; and nothing kept 
slavery out and made Illinois what she is, but the 
ordinance of 1787. The fact that persons claimed 
to hold slaves in Illinois does not prove that any 
were there. The very first time the question was 
brought to the notice of the courts, it was decided 
that slavery could not exist in Illinois. 

My colleague speaks of my having remarked 
that 1 stated this to his teeth. I do, sir; and I 
will tell you why [ used the expression. - It is 
very seldom that we in Ilinois have an oppor- 
tunity to say anything to his face. He scarcely 
ever remains to hear; the example given to-night, 
of leaving the moment he is through speaking, 
without waiting to hear a reply, is not uncom- 
mon with him. I know he has traversed the State 


I move that the Senate 


of Illinois, and made declarations like those which | 


he has made here to-day. I availed myself of the 

rivilege of saying what I did, to-day, to his face, 
Because i had him here face to face for once. I 
am well aware of the way in which he discusses 
questions. He makes statements, when there is 
nobody present to contradict them, which the 
facts of history will not sustain. He has gone 
on to speak here to-day, and asked, in so many 
words, why the Republican party, when they get 
power, will not give to the negroes that equality 
which they claim for them? thereby assuming that 
we Republicans claim equality for the negro. We 
have not done any such thing; and now f will 
answer that point, and answer it so that I think 
he will never repeat it again, at least where he 
can be replied to. He has asked here to-day, 
whether we.claim that negroes are created by the 
Almighty with the same natural rights as the 
white man? Ianswer him, that I do claim it. 
Well, then, said he, does not the Declaration of 
Independence declare that they are endowed with 
certain inalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; and if you 
deny any of these rights, do you not violate the 
law of God? That is the way my colleague put 
the question. Now let me answer him, I will 
apply his own mode of reasoning to white men, 
and sec if his construction does not violate the 
laws of God equally with mine. 

He claims the Declaration of Independence ap- 
plies to white men. If it applies to white men, 
then white men are endowed b their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. What right 
has he to take the life or liberty of a white man? 
Is he opposed to the criminal code of the State of 
Illinois, which subjects the horse thief to impris- 


onment in the penitentiary, and takes away his 
inalienable right to liberty? . He says this inalicn- 
able right i$ secured to him, being a white man, 
by the great Creator; and yet he is for taking it 
away, I presume. If the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence applies to white men, Fask him, by vir- 
tue of what authority it is that he violates the law 
of God, and sends the horse thief to the peniten- 
tiary, or the murderer to the gallows? Ah! sir, 
he does it because the exigencies of suciety require 
it. We deny to the negro equal political and civil 
rights because the exigencies of society require 
it. Andif he can press the argument upon me, 
that I have no right to deny an inalienable right 
to a negro, then Í say he has no right to deny an 
inalienable right to a white man, and he must 
abolish the criminal code, and let murderers and 
robbers, thieves and perjurers, go unwhipped of 
justice through the land. This shows the utter 
fallacy of his attempt to make Republicans the 
advocates of negro equality, because they say all 
men are created equal, and endowed with certain 
inalienable rights. 

My colleague made another statement which I 
must not suffer to pass. He said that he doubted 
whetherany State would ever arrogate to itself the 
right to divest property in slaves. That is exactly 
the point to which I expected my colleague would 
come. It is contended, on the other side of this 
Chamber, that slavery goes into all the Territories 
under the Constitution, and remains there so long 
as the territorial condition continues; and now we 
have my colleague saying that he doubts whether 
any State will ever arrogate to itself the right to 
divest this property. Then how can we ever have 
another free State added to this Union? Slavery 
goes to all the Territories, according to his creed. 
I know he says now, that by unfriendly legislation 
the people of a Territory may kecp it out, but I do 
not understand him to deny, now, thatit hasa 
right to go into the Territories. I understand him 
toadmitthatunder the Dred Scott decision slavery 
maygo into any Territory, and he has abandoned 
his original doctrine, that the people of a Terri- 
tory, like those of a State, may exclude slavery 
while in the territorial condition. Now he has 
added another articleto hiscreed, that no State can 
arrogate to itself the right to deprive the holders 
of slaves of their property. [fthat beso, howcan 
a Territory, which has slavery init, whenit comes 
to forma State constitution, get ridof slavery and 
make for itself a free constitution? 

But, sir, he speaks of my arraignment of the 
chairman of the Territorial Committee against the 
Senator here, when he stated one thing in his re- 
port, and directly the reverse in his speech. He 
speaks of that as a small matter. No doubt itis 
to him. Some men are very large in their own 
estimation; and matters which would appear to be 
of importance to others, appear very small tothem. 
I should think it was a matter of considerable im- 
portance to me if I were to state to-day one thing 
as a fact, and aver another to-morrow directly the 
reverse; but toa man of his dimensions itis a very 
small matter; it is the work of small politicians. 

Why, sir, what is the fact about the repeal of 
the Missouri compromise? My colleague did not 
introduce the proposition originally. He had re- 
ported against it; he had said in his report that it 
would be a departure from the policy of 1850 to 
repeal it; but Mr. Dixon, of Kentucky, offered 
the proposition to repeal the Missouri compro- 
mise; and how did my colleague take it, and how 
did the party take it? The Washington Union 
came out, and denounced itas a firebrand thrown 
into. Congress for the purpose of stirring up agi- 
tation on the subject of slavery. That isthe way 
it was taken here; it was denounced; but, a few 
days afterwards, we find my colleague declaring 
that the Missouri compromise was inconsistent 
with the measures of 1850; and now, to point out 
this palpable, open contradiction, patent to the 
whole world, and on the records of the country, 
is a very small business, the work of very small 
politicians! He has gone on to repeat again, in 
his last remarks, that it is wrong for one State to 
interfere with the affairs of another. 1 
it; everybody agrees to it; there is not a man in 


We admit | 


the land that does not indorse the idea; and yet 


he talks against an idea which his own imagina- 
tion invents, as if somebody really entertained it. 

Sir, I promised not to detain the Senate at this 
hour. I have said enough, I trust, to show that 
slavery never did exist in Ilinois; that there was 


an attempt to have slavery there, but that the old 
ordinance of 1787 kept it out in spite of the wishes 
of the people, and preserved that Territory: to 
freedom; and to it we owe the great prosperity 
and advancement of the State. Pe RO 

Mr. WIGFALL. I merely desire to ask a'sin- 
gle question, with the permission of the’ Senator. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Certainly, ee 

Mr. WIGFALL. The Senator’s colleague has 
explained that the Declaration of Independence 
does not apply to negroes; and. the Senator him- 
self explains, to my entire satisfaction at ‘least, 
that it does not apply to white men... Now, I 
should be glad to know from the Senator, if he has 
the leisure, to whom it does appl ? ` Thatis all. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. : I state distinctly that it 
applied to everybody—to negroes just ag much as 
white men, in my judgment. I apprehend. the 
Senator from Texas did not hear me. I think 
that declaration applies to everybody. f 

Mr. WIGFALL. And therefore you have not 
a right to hang a man for murder? aes 

Mr. TRUMBULL. No sir; I believe you have 
such a right. ; 

Mr. WIGFALL.. Or put him in jail? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. WIGFALL. Liberty is an inalienable 
right, you say. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Unquestionably in a state 
of nature it is, but society may deprive a man of . 
a right which would be inalienable, considering 
man as_an individual. 

Mr. WIGFALL. If you can deprive a man 
of an inalienable right, I am satisfied. f 

Mr. TRUMBULL. | I trust the Senator from 
Texas and myself both agree that theré are natu- 
ral. rights which cannot justly be alienated or 
transferred. 

Mr. WIGFALL. Ido not think there are.any 
inalienable rights. Ithink man was intended to 
live in society, and society has a right to regulate 
its own affairs in its own way, and hang” those 
who commit crimes. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I think so too. That is 
a regulation of society. Men arè endowed by 
their Creator with certain natural rights whic 
they may. not alienate or destroy. For instance: 
no person has a natural right to destroy his own 
life, but the good of society may require its for- 
feiture. The fact thatunder certain circumstances 
we put a man to death, or deprive him of his lib- 
erty, whether white or black, shows that the exi- 
gencies of society may require this to be done. 

Mr. BROWN Mr. President——. ` 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Ifthe honorable Senator 
from Mississippi will allow me, I desire now to 
submit an amendment to the amendment which he 
has offered; but Ido not wish to make any re- 
marks on the subject now. 

Mr. BROWN. [have no-objection to yield- 
ing the floor for that purpose. eee 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I offer the amendment. It 
is to strike out all after the word ‘‘instructions’’ 
in the proposition of the Senator from Mississippi, 
and insert: ` 


To report a bill for the immediate admission of Kansas 
into the Union, under the constitution now presented, upon 
an equal footing with the other States, it appearing that the 
government provided for by this constitution for the State 
of Kansas is republican in form, and in accordance. with the 
Constitution of the United States. 


Mr. BROWN. I only want to move the post- 
ponement of this question to get it out of the way 
of the special orders for. to-morrow. If we ad- 


journ now, leaving this as the unfinished business, 


it will come up to-morrow. I therefore move that 
the further consideration of this question be post- 
poned until Friday, at one o’clock, simply to get 
it out of the way for to-morrow. 
The motion was agreed to. f 
On motion of Mr. DAVIS, the Senateadjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wenpnespay, February 29, 1860. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m- Prayer 
by Rev. Seprimus Tustin, D: D. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


KENTUCKY CONTESTED ELECTION. 


The SPEAKER presented to the House fur- 
ther testimony in the case of the Kentucky con- 
tested election; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee of Elections, and ordered to be printed with 
the other testimony. 
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HEIRS OF WILLIAM YORK. 
Mr. GARTRELL. A few days ago I intro- 


duced a bill for the relief of the heirs of William | 
York, which was referred to the Committee on | 


Invalid Pensions. I now move to refer all the 
papers on file in the Clerk’s office in that case to 
the same committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 


“ADMISSION OF KANSAS. 


Mr. PARROTT presented the joint resolutions 
of the Legislature of Kansas, asking admission 
into the Union under the Wyandotte constitution; 
which was referred to the Committce on Terri- 
tories, and ordered to be printed. : 


DIFFICULTIES ON THE FRONTIER. 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask the unanimous consent 
of the House to offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the President be requested, if not incom- 
patible with the publie service, to transmit to this House 
copies of any official correspondence which the Department 
has recently had with Governor Houston and others, con- 
ceming difficulties on the southwestern frontier; and also 
thathe inform the House what measures, if any, have been 
taken to protect our citizens and preserve the peace of the 
country; that he also inform the House whether orders 
bave been issued authorizing our troops toenter any of the 
States of Mexico; and if so, that copies of such orders he 
transmitted to us, with all other important information re- 
lating to the matter, in possession of the Department. 


Mr. HOUSTON. I object to that resolution. 
UNITED STATES COURT IN NEW YORK. 


Mr. POTTLE. Task the unanimous consent 
of the House to introduce a bill to provide for the 
holding of the terms of the district court for the 
northern district of New York at Canandaigua, 
in the county of Ontario, instead of the city of 
Rochester. 

Mr. BURNETT. 1 call for the regular order 
of business. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object 
to the reception of the bill? 

Mr. BURNETT. Ido. 


CORRECTION OF THE JOURNAL. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order of busi- 
ness is the motion of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Rurriy] to correct the Journal of 
Monday, by the insertion of his name for Mr. 
Glossbrenner in the last vote for Printer; upon 
which the gentleman from North Carolina is en- 
titled to the floor. ` i 

Mr. RUFFIN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I arose 
to a question of privilege, and moved to correct 
the Journal of the House, that it may conform to 
the factg in the vote that was last taken for Printer 
of the House. On the last (or sixteenth) vote for 
Printer, my name is not recorded. How this hap- 
pened I am at a loss to know, and I am satisfied 
the Journal is not correct. During the six years 
that [ have been a member of this House, I think 
I have never missed a vote on the call of the roll, 


except when absent from the city or confined to | 
my bed by sickness, for I have never paired off | 


atany ume. When I learned yesterday that my 


name was not recorded, I was greatly astonished, | 
for I wasquite certain that I had responded to my | 


name on every call of the roll the day before, and 


that on each vote for Printer I had voted for Mr. í 


Glossbrenner, [timmediately occurred to me that 
I had a distinct recollection of the place at which 
I stood when I responded to my name on the last 
vote; that I arose from a chair to respond, and 


stood at the door of the cloak room on this side | 


the Hall, next to the central door; and in my 
recollection of this, [do not think my memory 
can possibly be at fault; and I feel perfectly sat- 
isficd that I voted on that roll-call. As thisisa 
matter of importance, and as there are several 
gentlemen whose recollections will sustain the 
statement L have made, I hope they will state to 


the House such facts as they may know relative | 
I will yield the floor | 


to the matter now before it. 
for that purpose. 

Mr. HINDMAN. On the day of the election 
of Printer for the House of Representatives, when 
the last vote was being taken, I was sitting just 


within the bar, near the east door of the cloak | 


room on this side of the House. I heard the name 
of Mr.Rurrix,of North Carolina, called, and gis- 
tinctly heard him respond. 


culiar; and the manner of his answering, as he 
cast his vote for Mr. Glossbrenner, was distinct 


It is well known to } 
gentlemen here that the tones of his voice are pe- li 


: to the House by other members. 
tleman from North Carolina come down the aisle | 
which is next to the main passage-way, and heard | 
him address the Speaker, asking whether hisname || 
My recol- | 
| lection is, thatthe Speaker responded that the gen- 


| ma 


and ringing, so as to attract my attention. Ilooked 
towards him, and saw him step down the aisle 
next the central aisle. Supposing that there was 
about to be an election, which I had not before 
anticipated, I followed him;and when he wasabout 
the middle of the aisle, as nearly as I recollect, he 
inguired of the Clerk if his name was recorded. 
The Clerk responded that it was. He then took 
his scat, and spon near him until the result was 
announced; which was, that Mr. Ford was elected 
Printer. Of the facts which I have thus stated, I 
am perfectly confident. There is not a shade of 
doubt in my mind as to their entire accuracy. 
Mr. FLORENCE. My memory is very clear 


| and distinct in relation to the vote of the gentle- 


man from North Carolina. I did not hear him 
respond when his name was first called; but he 
came down the aisle just about the time that that 
slight confysion was going on here, and gentle- 
men upon the opposite side were exercised in their 
minds as to changing thcir votes, and making in- 
quiries whether their votes were recorded, and for 
whom. Just as a gentleman who was one of the 
tellers was about making his report, Mr, Rurriy 
called out very distinctly, standing just in the 
aisle as the gentleman from Arkansas stated, and 
asked whether his name was recorded. The Clerk 
seemed to put his finger on the taily-paper, and 
then turned round and nodded affirmatively to the 
Speaker, who then intimated that the gentleman’s 
name was recorded. I have a clear and distinct 
recollection of the fact. I felt interested at the 
time to know whether there was or was not an elec- 
tion. It was at the moment when Mr. Reynoups, 
of New York, recorded his vote; and he, if my 


memory serves me, was the last to record his vote į 


for Mr. Ford, of Ohio. Mr. Joun Cocnrane, of 
New York, will verify my statement. Mr. Sickes, 
of New York, also has a clear recollection of the 


| fact. Governor Winsiow, of North Carolina, also 


recollects that his colleague voted. There is no 
doubt on the question, and the gentlemen I have 
named will confirm the declarations already made. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message was received from the Senate of the 
United States, by Assury Dickins, Esq., their 
Secretary, notifying the House that that body 
had ordered the printing of the following docu- 
ments: 


Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of New | 
York, on the subject of international law as to 


damages resulting from collisions at sea; and 


Report of the Postmaster General, inclosing a | 
statement of postage received in each State and | 
| Territory annually since 1840. 


CORRECTION OF THE JOURNAL-—AGAIN. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. My remembrance | 


confirms all that has been stated by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 
Mr. WINSLOW. [havea distinct recollection 


that my colleague asked whether his name was | 


recorded, and that the answer was that it was. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I have a distinct recollection 
that the gentleman from North Carolina came 
down the aisle to within two feet of where I was, 
and inquired whether his name was recorded upon 
the vote for Printer. I did not hear his first re- 
sponse to the roll-eall. I understood the response 
to his inquiry to be, that his name was recorded, 
and recorded for Mr. Glossbrenner. 

Mr, RUFFIN. lask the gentleman from Ore- 
gon to state to the House what is his recollection. 

Mr. STOUT. I will simply state that my 
recollection confirms what has been already stated 


was recorded on the vote for Printer. 


tleman’s name was recorded. 
of that fact is clearand distinct. 
inquiry and response were made upon the last 
ballot; for, at the time, many of the members were 
ready to leave the House: 

Mr. RUFFIN. {hope the gentleman from In- 
diana, [Mr. Davis,} one of the tellers, will now 
ke his statement as to the manner in which the 
tally was kept, and the confusion which existed 
among the tellers. 

Mr. KILGORE. There need be no controversy 
on the matter. None on this side of the House 


object to the correction of the Journal. 


My recollection 
I know thatthe 


I saw the gen- | 
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i 
i 
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Mr.SHERMAN. Upon thestatementsalready 
made, without any further declaration, every gen- 
tleman must be satisfied that the gentleman from 
North Carolina voted, and that his name is not 
recorded; and that it ought to be made to appear 
upon the Journal. He has a right to have his 
vote recorded, under the circumstances; and I 
hope, whatever may be the consequences, that the 
correction of the Journal will be madc, and that 
the gentleman’s vote will be recorded, 

Mr. STANTON. <A number of gentlemen on 
this side of the House have a very distinct recol- 
lection that the gentleman from North Carolina 
made the inquiry whether his vote was recorded, 
and that he was answered that it was. If the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina says now absolutely 
that he did vote in the roll-call, then there is an 
end of ‘the matter; and the correction ought to be 
made. 

Mr. RUFFIN. My recollection is distinct, that 
such is the fact. 

Mr. GROW. Mr. Speaker, it is the duty of 
every member to vote when his name is called. 
The Clerk reads over the names in order that 
members may see whether they are recorded or 
not. Itis the duty of every member to see that 
he is rightly recorded. I do not make these re- 
marks as applicable to this case, but to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that we have at 
this session fallen into a practice of neglecting to 
answer when we are called, and then producing 
confusion by members rising up in all parts of the 
Halland asking whether their names are or are not 
recorded, and how recorded. If members would 
answer when their names arottalled it would save 
the clerks trouble and the time of the House, and 
prevent confusion and liability to errors in the 
vote. Thofe that members will hereafter correct 
this practice, which must be admitted to be a bad 
one. ` 
Mr.FLORENCE. Ifthe gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania addresses his remarks to this side of the 

ouse, I will remind him that on the last vote 
for Printer, the confusion and trouble then ex- 
perienced were the result entirely of the changes 
of vores that were made by members on the other 
side, 

Mr. GROW. I have only a word more to say. 


| To prevent all misunderstanding, I will say that 


l do not apply my remarks particularly to any 
side of the House. I apply them to no individual 
or party; but I make them to break up, if possi- 
ble, the bad practice I have referred to, that has 
grown up during this Congress. The neglect of 


| members to vote on the roll-call is greater at this 


session than ever before during my service in 
Congress. 

Mr. WINSLOW. That is so. In addition, 
I will state that much of the confusion arises from 
the fact that members, during the vote, crowd 
around the desk and communicate with the tellers 
to ascertain how the vote is, in order that they 
may regulate their action. I think that practice 
ought to be stopped. 

Mr. RUFFIN. There is probably no mem- 
ber upon this floor more particular about his vote 
than Lam; and it is a common thing with me, after 
I have voted, to go to the Clerk’s desk and ascer- 
tain for myself, or inquire of the Speaker, whether 
my name is fecarded: It isa thing I often do. 
I do not think that I have missed a single vote 
since I have been serving here, wher I was able to 
attend the sittings of the House. 

Mr. GROW. I have not finished any remarks. 
Who has the floor? 

Mr. RUEFIN. Ihave for an hour, and I have 
only yielded to the gentlemen who have spoken. 

Mr. GROW. Lask the gentleman to yield to 
me, that I may conclude what I have to say. I 
do not make the point with any reference to this 
case; but I hold that it is no time to correct the 


| Journal, except when it is read, and before it is 


It is too late to go back when the 


approved. 
I do not 


House has passed to other business, 
object to the correction in this case. 

Mr. FLORENCE. ‘With the consent of the 
gentleman from North Carolina, I will say to my 
colleague, in reply to his lecture to the House, 
that if the House is worse now, and has worse 
habits than formerly, itis because the House now 
is not constituted of the same elements that it was; 
that the elements naw are more diverse and per- 
verse than heretofore. [Laughter.] 

To come back to the correction of the Journal. 
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If the correction be made, is Mr. Ford Printer of 
this House? He now, to be sure, occupies a legal 
relation as Printer of this House; but in case the 
correction is made, will it not have the effect of 
ousting him, and making the place of Printer va- 
cant? Itis better that we should look at this point, 
and at once settle it. There ought to be a Printer 
elected by a majority vote of this House; and 
when the correction is made, Mr. Ford wäl not 
stand in that position. I hold, when the correc- 
tion is made, the House*must proceed immedi- 
ately to the election of a Printer. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois.. There is no 
objection to the correction, and I hope that it will 
now be made without further debate. 


Mr, FLORENCE, I understood my colleague | 


as objecting. 

Mr. GROW. I expressly stated that I did not 
object to the correction of the Journal. 

Mr. STOUT. The Globe fails to state that I 
voted for Mr. Glossbrenner on the last vote, but 
it does not change the result; for Mr. Sroxes is 
reported as voting for Mr. Glossbrenner and for 
Mr. Ford, 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. That wasa 
typographical error; Mr. Sroxes was misprinted 
for Mr. Srour. 

Mr. CORWIN. What is the question? 

The SPEAKER. On the motion of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, that the Journai be 
corrected in the manner that he has stated. 

Mr. CORWIN. I suppose there is no doubt 
in the House that the Journal ought to be cor- 


rected according to the motion of the gentleman | 


from North Carolina? That correction being 
made, it will make the vote for Printer a tie vote. 

Mr. RUFFIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CORWIN. If the gentleman’s name had 
been recorded, there would at the time have been 
no election of Printer. When the Journal is cor- 
rected, it will not show that any Printer has been 
elected. For the purpose, therefore, of coming 
to as rapid a conclusion as may be possible, and 


with a view to correct the procedure in this case, | 
I move the adoption of the resolution which I | 


send to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Whereas, on the 27th day of February, 1850, an election 
was had for Printer of this House tor the Thirty-Sixth Con- 
gress; and it appéaring, from the report of the tellers, that 
Thomas H. Ford had received a majority of all the votes 
given, he was declared by the Speaker of this House to be 
elected as such Printer: and whereas that fact being cer- 
tified to said Ford by the Clerk of this House, he imme- 
diately entered upon the discharge of his duties as such 
Printer: Now, therefore, notwithstanding any alleged in- 
formality or error in said election, 

Resolved, That the said Thomas H. Ford be, and he is 
hereby, declared to be.the Printer of this House for the said 
Thirty-Sixth Congress. 

Mr. RUFFIN. I cannotyield the floor forthe 
introduction of that resolution. I wish the House 
first to act upon my motion. I have a right, I 
think, to have my name entered upon the Journal, 
as having voted for Mr. Glossbrenner. I call the 
previous question upon my motion. ; 

Mr. BRANCH. For the purpose of informa- 
tion, I wish to put this question to the Chair. 
Does the Chair hold that the Journal can only be 
amended on the motion ofa member of the House, 
or does he decide that my colleague has aright to 


have the Journal show the factsas they are? Inas- į 


much as there is no objection in this case to the 
correction, I donot propose toraise any pointupon 
it now, though it is not clear to my mind thata 
vote of the House is necessary. do. not make 
the point now, but simply reserve it for another 
occasion. 

The SPEAKER. It appears to the Chair that 
a correction may be made, on motion of a mem- 
ber. The Journal having been read, the gentleman 
from North Carolina makes a motion to correct 
the Journal, which is a proper motion for the con- 
sideration of the House. 

Mr. BRANCH. The authority on which I 
would make the point, if the case were one upon 
which I thought proper to raise it, is the follow- 
ing, found in avery valuable compend of ourrules, 
recently published by one of our clerks, Mr. Bar- 
clay: 

“ When a member’s vote is incorrectly recorded, it is his 
right, on the next day, to have the Journal corrected ac- 
cordingly. But it is not in order to change a correct record 
of a voie given under a misapprehension,” 

The authority on which that statement is made 
in the compend is a case which occurred in the 


Thirtieth Congress; and by reference to that case 
I find it so treated there, and that the case was re- 
ceived asa claim founded upon the right ofa mem- 
ber, without any vote of the House at all. 

I repeat, however, that I do not wish to make 
the point in this case, but reserve it, for it may at 
some future time be important. $ 

Mr. GROW. The point of privilege of a mem- 
ber is just this: if the Journal shows upon its face 
anything to be done, as that a member voted, and 
the member alleges that he did not vote, he hasa 
right to have the Journal corrected. But where 
the Journal does not show an act done, the Jour- 
nal must be corrected by a vote of the House. 
That is this case. If a gentleman is recorded as 
having voted for Glossbrenner, when he voted for 
Ford, he would have a right to have the vote 
changed from Ford to Glossbrenner, because the - 
vote 1s upon the Journal. In this case it is not 
upon the Journal. 

The previous question was then seconded, and 
the main question ordered to be put; and under 
the operation thereof the motion of Mr. Rurrimw 
was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The motion having been 
agreed to, the Journal will be corrected accord- 
ingly, and the election of Printer will be treated 
as a nullity. 

Mr. CORWIN. 
sent to the desk. 

r. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. 
the resolution. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Irise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. If objected to, the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Ohio is not in order. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Nothing is in order but the 
election of a Printer. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. BARKSDALE. I move there be a call of 
the House. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. The error in 
the Journal having been corrected, there has been 
no election of a Printer. As many members may 
not have been aware of that fact, the House is not 


I now offer the resolution I 


I objectto 


| likely to-day to be as full as it should be when an 


election takes place; and I would suggest whether 
it would not be best to postpone the election until 
to-morrow, or some other day. [Cries of “No!” 
‘No!??] If it is believed that the House is 
ready for a vote, I will not make a motion to 
postpone. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I withdraw my motion 
if there is a general understanding that an election 
is not to be gone into to-day; but I shall insist 
upon it ifa vote is to be taken now. 

Mr. STANTON. Am Ito understand that the 
Chair has decided that the resolution of my col- 
league [Mr. Corwin] is not in order? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair so decided, ob- 


jection being made, 
J D 


Mr. BARKSDALE. I understand the gentle- 
man from Maine to suggest that the election of 
Printer be postponed. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. 
tion. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Then I insist upon my 
motion, 

The motion was agrecd to. 

The roll was then called, when the following 
members failed to answer to their names: 

Messrs. Ashley, Beale, Bonham, Brown, Burroughs, Hor- 
ace F. Clark, Clemens, Clark B. Cochrane, Delano, Duell, 
Edwards, Fenton, Frank, Hardeman, Haskin, Keitt, Ken- 
yon, Kunkel, Lamar, Charles D. Martin, MeClernand, La- 


I made no mo- 


ban T. Moore, Palmer, Pryor, Rust, Scranton, Stevens, |! 


Train, Varidever, Wade, and Woodson. 

During the call, 

Mr. WELLS stated that Mr. DueLL was paired 
off with Mr. Ke:rr for the remainder of the 
week. 

Mr. HALL stated that Mr. Fenton was paired 
off with Mr. MACLAY. 

Mr. FOUKE. Iam paired off with Mr DeL- 
Ano. That pair expired to-day; but, understand- 
ing that Mr. Deano has not returned, I am dis- 

osed to continue the pair for the day. 

Mr. POTTLE: stated that Mr. Burrovucus was 
paired off with Mr. Harpeman, for to-day, upon 
all questions connected with the election of a 
Printer. 

Mr. CAMPBELL stated that Mr. Scrawror 
was paired off with Mr. Pryor for the week. 


yi 


Mr. STEWART, of Pennsyivania, stated that 


Mr. Srewart, of Maryland, was:paired off with 
Mr. Wane. _. i EPa 

Mr. PHELPS stated that: Mr. Srovr was 
paired off with Mr. STRATTON: : oe 
. Mr. SPINNER stated: that Mr. Beate. was 
paired off with Mr. Woonson, l : 

Mr. McQUEEN stated that: Mr. Bonttam was 
confined to his room by sickness, and had paired 
off with Mr. Vanpever, upon the question of the 
election of a Printer... . è 

Mr. CONKLING stated that Mr. Franr was 
paired off until the 8th of March with Mr. Gar- . 
NETT. : 

Mr. HATTON stated that: Mr. Harpemaw 
was confined to his room by. severe illness. 

Mr. CONKLING stated that Mr. Kenyon was 
paired off with Mr. Horace F, CLARK. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I am paired off with Mr. 


; Lamar upon all questions connected with the elec- 


tion of Printer, with the privilege of transferring 
the pair. J transfer it to Mr. Porrer. 

Mr. HOARD stated that Mr. Parmer was 
paired off with ‘Mr. Rust. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois, stated that Mr. Me- 
CLERNAND was paired with Mr. Conxiine during 
the remainder of the day. — ent 

Mr. BUFFIN'TON stated that Mr. Tram was 
paired off with Mr. LARRABEE. 

Mr. VAN WYCK stated that he had paired off 
with Mr, Hixpman for the remainder of the day. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana, stated that he had 
paired off with Mr. Epwarps upon all questions 
connected with the election of a Printer. , 

Mr. KILGORE stated that Mr. Asuury was 
paired of with Mr. Nisrack. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois, said: Since my name 
was called, I have paired off with Mr, Ferry, for 
his accommodation. A eves 

The names of the absentees were then an- 
nounced, as above recorded. 

By unanimous consent, all further proceedings 
under the call were dispensed with. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I move that the election 


; of aPrinter be postponed until to-morrow. Quite 


a number of members are absent to hear “ Irre- 
pressible Conflict” in the Senate to-day... | 

Mr. FLORENCE. ` I hope not. Let us goon 
and dispose of this matter. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. BURNETT. There are some gentlemen 
on our side of the House who are absent, and I 
suppose that gentlemen on the other side do not 
desire to proceed with the election to-day.. We 
might.as well postpone the election till to-morrow, 
and go into Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. Not expecting that the election 
would come up thismorning, several members are 
absent from the House. We do not desire to 
make any dilatory motions on this side with a 
view of preventing a vote being taken; but I think 
that we might, by common consent, agree to Jet the 
election go over till to-morrow at two o’clock. I 
therefore move that the rules be suspended, and 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not consider 
that motion in order, pending the election of 


: Printer. 


Mr. BURNETT: Then I move to postpone 
the election till Monday next, at two o’clock; and 


| on that I demand the yeas and nays. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. I hope the 
motion te postpone will not prevail. We have 
wasted enough of the public time on this matter, 
I hope we will waste no more, but proceed to the 
election to-day.. 

Mr. BURNETT. fn response to the remark 
of the distinguished gentleman’ from Pennsylva- 
nia, { desire to say that the wasting of the public 
time in. this matter has not been on this side of the 
House. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. I did not say 


‘that it was. 


Mr. FLORENCE. I desire to say, for my part, 
that I do not see what is to be accomplished by 
any further postponement. i 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I understood the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Humrurer] to state 


i that if any gentleman ‘on this side of the House 


was absent unpaired, he would consent to pair 
off with him.. With that understanding I have no 
objection to proceed with the election. 

Mr. GROW. I do not know of any such 
agreement. 
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Mr. FLORENCE. I hope the election will 
notbe postponed. This subject has now been in 
contention for several weeks, preventing legisla- 
tion, while the public ereditors have been clamor- 
ing at our doors; and here we are, doing nothing 
but squabbling for spoils. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. [should like to have the 
absentees called again. I understood the gentle- 
mati from New York (Mr. Humpurey] to state 
that he would pair off with Mr. Kunse.. With 
that understanding, I withdraw all objection to 
proceeding with the vote for Printer. Ido not 
desire to prevent it. 

The SPEAKER. Does the Chair understand 
the motion to postpone to be insisted on? ` 

Mr. BURNETT. I withdraw it, on condition 
that the absent members on this side of the House 
shall be paired off. . 

Mr. ADAMS, of Kentucky. I hope my col- 
league will not withdraw the motion to postpone. 
I want to hear the ‘* irrepressible conflict” in the 
Senate or: ; 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Mr. KoxreL is absent. 
Will any gentleman on the opposite side pair 
with him? + 

Mr. GROW. Mr. Crarr B. Cocurane is at 
home. We will pair him with Mr. KuxkKeEL. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. That would not be fair. 
Mr. Cocurane has not been here for two months. 

Mr. GROW. Neither was Mr. STALLWORTH | 
here when. he was paired. : 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Gentlemen on that side 
of the House are very well aware that it would 
notbe fair to pair Mr. Kunxe, who has been here 
the whole session, with Mr. Cocurane, who has 
been absent for the last two months. 

Mr GROW. Justas fairas to pair off Mr. 
Scranton, who was here, with Mr. STALLWORTH, 
who had not been here at all. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. We are willing that Mr. 
Cocnraye should be paired off with Mr. Brown, 
of Kentucky. {Laughter.] 

Mr, PHELPS, It is apparent, Mr. Speaker, 
that we can make no progress to-day with the 
election of Printer. I suggest that we postpone 
theeleetion tillto-morrow. [Cries of No? “No!” 
from the Republican benches.] 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Then, I understand that 
Mr. Houmpnrey pais with Mr. Kunxen. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; if Mr. Kunxen be 
not already paired. 

‘Mr. TOMPKINS stated that Mr. Moors, of | 
Kentucky, was paired off with Mr, Woop. 

Mr. BARKSDALE, It strikes me there ought 
to be an understanding on the subject before we | 
proceed to a vote, I desire to ask whether any | 
gentleman is absent on either side, who is not 
paired ? | 

The SPEAKER. The Chairunderstands that | 
there arenoabsentcesunpaired, except Mr. CLARK 

B. COCHRANE. 

Mr. PHELPS. I hope the Clerk will read 
over the list of absentees, stating with what gen- 
tleman they are paired, as far as the Clerk may 
know. 

The list of absentees and statement of pairs was 
read. 

SEVENTEENTH VOTE FOR PRINTER. 


The tellers (Messrs. Pertir, QuarLes, Fuor- 
ence, and Jony G. Davis) having resumed their | 
places, the House proceeded to vote viva voce the 
seventeenth time for Printer, with the following 
result: Whole number of votes cast, 180; neces- 
sary to a choice, 91; of which— 

Mr. Ford received... 

Mr. Glossbrenner 

Mr. Seaton... 

Mr. Ball... 

Mr. Winton.. 

Mr, Ritchie... . 


So there was no choice. 


'The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Ford — Messrs. Charles F, Adams, Aldrich, 
Aley, William C. Anderson, Babbitt, Bingham, Blair, 
Biake, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Corwin, Co- 
vode, Curtis, Dawes, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, 
Farnsworth, Foster, Freneh, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gur- 
ley, Haie, Hall, Helmick, Hickman, Hutchins, Irvine, 
Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kilgore, Killinger, 
DeWitt O. Leach, Lee, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, Me- 
Kean, McKuight, McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, Mor-. 
rül, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Pettit, Porter, Pottie, Rice, 
Christopher Robinson, Royee, Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sher- | 
man, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Wiliam Stew- 
art, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Trimble, Verree, | 
Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. | 


"No 


mI wom 


| had paired off for the day with Mr. Cox. 


i of the President’s message. 


| 
| 


Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 
Woodruff, and Mr. Speaker. G 
For Mr. Gloshrenner—Messrs. Alen, Thomas L. Ander- 
son, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, 
Bouligny, Branch, Burnett, Jobn B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, 
Jobn Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, 


` Crawford, Curry, Davidson, John G. Davis, De Jarnette, 


Edmundson, English, Florence, Gartrell, Hamilton, John 
T. Harris, Hawkins, Hill, Holman, Houston, Howard, 
Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Landrum, James M. 
Leach, Leake, Logan, Love, Mallory, Charles D. Martin, 
Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, McQueen, McRae, Miles, 
Sydenham Moore, Nelson, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, 
Phetps, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, James C. Robinson, Ruffin, 
Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William Smith, William 


N. H. Smith, Stallworth, Stevenson, Taylor, Thomas, Un- 


derwood, Vallandigham, Vance, Whiteley, Winslow, and 

right. 

For Mr. Seaton—Messrs, Green Adams, Boteler, Brab- 

son, Briggs, Bristow, Gilmer, Hatton, Stokes, and Webster. 

P For Mr. Ball—Messrs. H. W iuter Davis, Etheridge, and 
erry. 

Tos Mr. Winton—Messrs. Adrain and Reynolds. 

For Mr. Ritchie—Mr. Millson. 

During the vote, 

Mr. BOYCE stated that he had 
Mr. Ours for to-day. 

Mr. CLEMENS stated that he was paired off 
with Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania; if he had 
been able to vote, he would have voted for Mr. 
Glossbrenner. 

Mr. JUNKIN stated that he had paired off with 
Mr. Monrtcomery. 

Mr. McKEAN stated that after this ballot, he 

Mr. CASE stated that after this vote, he Bad 
paired off for the day with Mr. Davipson. 

Mr. WILSON stated that after this vote, he 
had paired off with Mr. Curry. 

The result of the vote having been announced, 
Mr. PHELPS moved to postpone the election 
of Printer until Monday next. 

Mr. CURTIS. Lask leave now to submit the 
resolution of inquiry which I offered this morning. 

Mr. BURNETT. I do not know what the 
resolution is; but I insist upon a vote on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. PHELPS. My motion is to postpone the 
election until one o’clock on Monday next. 

Several Mempers. Let us take another vote. 

Mr. MILES. Will the gentleman yield to me 
for a moment, to allow me to withdraw some 
papers from the files of the House? . 

Mr. PHELPS. That can be done under th 
rules at the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. MILES. I think not. 

Mr. PHELPS.. Itis done every day. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move as an amendment 
to the motion of the gentleman from Missouri, 
that the election of Printer be postponed until to- 
morrow at two o'clock. That will be after the 
morning hour. 

The question was taken on Mr. SHERMAN’s 
motion; and it was agreed to. 


PRESIDENT’ S MESSAGE. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the rules be 
suspended, and the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The question was taken; and the motion was 
agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the 


paired off with 


| Committee of the Wholc on the state of the Union, 


(Mr. Wasusvurye, of Ilinois, in the chair.) 


The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose | 
it had under consideration resolutions of reference | 


On that question, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Reacan] is en- 


| titled to the floor. 


Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I avail myself 
of the general range of debate, in Committee of 


the Whole on the President’s message, to discuss |} 
| longer insist on an unconstitutional restriction on 


some topics which concern the whole nation. And, 


as I cannot expect to occupy the attention of the | 


committee soon again under our rules, I shall have 
to try to discuss a greater number of questions 
than may be conveniently considered or clearly 
presented in one speech, 


add, of the determination of the Republican party 


to prevent the further extension of slavery inthe | 


Inthe course of my remarkson the 4th of March | 
last, when speaking of the purpose, and, I may | 


Territories, lassumed that the Territoriesacquired | 


since the formation of the Constitution, being ac- 
quired by the common blood and common treas- 
ure of all the people of all the States, were, as a 
logical and legal necessity, upon every principle 


of reason and right, the common property of all | 


the people of all the States; or, to use another 


form of expression, that territory acquired by the 
mutual and joint efforts of all the people of the 
thirty-three States of the Union is, upon every 
principle of reason and fair dealing, the common 
property of all those who acquired it. I also as- 
sumed that the Federal,Government was the agent 
and trustee of the people of these States, holding, 
regulating, and disposing of this common terri- 
tory for their common and mutual benefit. And 
when the title to parcels of this territory passes 
out of this trustee, th® Federal Government, to 
purchasers or settlers, it is always for a consid- 
eration which inures to the common good of all 
the people. The great and paramount object is 
to furnish homes for the people on easy terms. 
And when I say homes for the people I mean, of 
course, homes for the ‘people of any and every 
part of the Union; and not that the territory 
acquired by the people of the thirty-three States is 
acquired for the benefit of the seventeen free States 
to the exclusion of the people of the fifteen slave- 
holding States, any more than when the public 
lands are sold, the purchase money should go into 
the hands of the people of the seventeen free States 
instead of into the Federal Treasury,as the means 
of the whole people. 

IfI am correct in this, and I presume no one 
can doubt that I am, I ask if any act of Congress 
which would divert the proceeds of the sales of 
these lands from the common Treasury, and apply 
them to the exclusive use of the people of the 
seventeen free States, would not be clearly uncon- 
stitutional? And if this question be answered in 
the affirmative, then I ask if any act of Congress 
which would limit the right of settlement on these 
lands to the people of the seventeen free States, to 
the exclusion of the people of the fifteen. slave 
States, would not be equally unconstitutional? 
And if this question be answered in the affirma- 
tive, then I ask if any act of Congress which 
would exclude any given number of the people 
fromaright of settlement secured to the remainder 
of them, would not also be unconstitutional? And 
if this question be answered in the affirmative, 
would not any act of Congress which should 
impose onerousand burdensome disabilities on the 
people of the slaveholding States, affecting their 
right to settle in the Territories, or creating a legal 
condition, express or implied, which should not 
apply to the people of the free States, and requir- 
ing a compliance with it to enable them to settle 
inthe ‘Territories, be also clearly unconstitutional ? 
And if this be answered in the affirmative, I ask, 
if Congress or a Territorial Legislature should 
pass an act abolishing slavery in any of the Ter- 
ritories, if such an act would not impose upon 
every slaveholder, as a condition of his right to 
settle in any such Territory, the necessity of sell- 
ing or freeing his slaves? And if this question 
beanswered in the affirmative, would it not follow, 
as an inevitable aad logical consequence, that such 
an act would be unconstitutional and void? 

I beg to be understood as not putting these 
propositions for any purpose of controversy, but 
solely for the purpose of drawing out and estab- 
lishing, by fair statement and logical deduction, 
the fact that neither Congress nor the Territorial 
Legislatures have the power to abolish slavery in 
the Territories. 

It is admitted by the Republicans that they have 
no power over the subject of slavery in the States. 
And if it can be shown that they have no power 
over the subject in the Territories, while in a ter- 
ritorial condition, then the country will judge 
whether they are excusable for a longer continu- 
ance of their unlawful, irritating, and dangerous 
agitation of this question, and whether they should 


the rights of their fellow-citizens, which, if car- 
ried out, would brand the people of fifteen States 
with inequality of rights under a Constitution 
which recognizes them as equals, and thus drive 
them to degradation and dishonor in the Union, or 
independence, equality, and self-respect out of it. 

I do not propose now to reply to the declama- 
tion we so often hear in this Hall on the abstract 
question of freedom; but may submit a word of 
inquiry as to what freedom 1s, as applied to the 
people of the United States, composed as they are 
of two races, with capacities so different, that 
what to one is liberty would to the other be 
unbridled anarchy and licentiousness; and will 
eall attention to the fact, that those who-engage 
in this fugitive declamation about freedom, and 
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the crime of slavery, as they call it, never dare 
come up to the real questions they have raised. 
They excite the passions of the’ fanatical and 
ignorant, by wild and reckless declamation, and 
shrink back appalled from such questions as real 
statesmen have to grapple. They do not recog- 
nize the fact in their discussions of the existence 
of two races of men in the country, differing in 
color, differing in physical conformation, differing 
in intellectual capacity and endowments, and dif- 
fering in the quality of their moral perceptions. 
For the purposes of agitation, they treat all as 
equals; and yet they dare not acknowledge the 
negro equal to themselves. Even Mr. Giddings 
would not acknowledge this, last session, when 
pressed on the question by his colleague. And, 
to-day, I have no doubt, that if the negroes of the 
South could be freed, on the condition that they 
should be sent to live in the free States, and the 
question were submitted to the Republican party 
whether they would consent to their freedom on 
these terms, they would with almost entire una- 
nimity refuse the negroes their freedom. 

And yet they pretend it is a crime in us not to 
set them free, at ourown expense, and submit also 
to allow them to remain among us, or undertake 
to find homes for them elsewhere, at our own ex- 
pense. They do not recognize and considerin their 
speeches the fact that there are four million of 
these negroes; that they are incapable of self-gov- 
ernment; and that to invest them with freedom 
would necessarily lead to the extermination of the 
greater part of them for the safety of society and 
the preservation of real, intelligent; regulated lib- 
erty to the people of fifteen States of the Union; 
and the relapsing of the remainder of them into the 
condition of degradation, suffering, and want, in 
which the free negroes of the free States, and of the 
West Indies, are now wearing out their miserable 
existence, in a hopeless competition with a supe- 
rior race in the one, and for the wantof intelligence 
to direct and control them in the other. Nor do 
they consider the fact that these four million 
negroes represent, in the hands of their owners, 
two thousand million dollars; which, in itself, 
isa valuable investmentof capital, and in their opin- 
ion, improving and elevating the negro morally, 
intellectually and physically, and adding to the 
prosperity and happiness of the white race. A 
statesman, when he proposes an act, considers its 
end. Do these gentlemen, when they propose frec- 
dom to the negro, consider in what that freedom 
must end? Why, sir, so well do they know their 
weakness, on these great questions, that they dare 
not discuss them. ‘They have not, and they will 
not, attempt to tell whatisto become of the negroes 
if set free. They have not, and they will not, at- 
tempt to tell how they will free them in the States, 
And they only propose excluding them from the 
Territories by a violation of the great charter of 
American liberty, the Constitution of the United 
States, which they have all sworn to support. 
Thus proving, by their own want of good faith in 
viclating the most solemn of human compacts, 
their own incapacity for free, self-government. 
Forno people are fit to be free, or willlong remain 
free, who cannot understand, or will not maintain 
their political compacts. 

It is assumed by some that the power of Con- 
gress to legislate for the Territories, carries with 
it the right to mold the institutions of a Territory, 
and hence to abolish slavery; and by others, 
that slavery is a creature of local law, and that it 
cannot be carried into the Territories and main- 
tained there without the aid of positive local law; 
and by others still, that, while slavery is recog- 
nized by the Constitution, and may go into the 
Territories under its protection, and cannot be 


abolished in the Territories by Congress, that yet, | 


under the authority of Congress conferring on 
them the right to regulate thcir domestic institu- 
tions, subject (to,use the language of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill) to the Constitution of the United 
States, they may abolish it. 

Either of these three modes of getting rid of 
slavery in the Territories involves two highly im- 
portant {uestions. The one, the right of all the 
people to an equal participation in the settlement 
of the Territories,.the common 
The other, the power under the 
tution to destroy private property. 
suming that the people of the United States are 
not equals in their rights under the Constitution. 
‘The second claiming an absolutely despotic au- 


property of all. | 
Federal Consti- |; 
The first as- | 


thority, such as few despots would dare exercise 
in this age of the world, even over the most sub- 
servient people, under our republican Constitu- 
tion, framed to secure and preserve the equal 
rights of all the people under it; and that, tao, 
when the Constitution prevides that ia 

* No person shali be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without dne process of law; nor shali private property be 
taken for public use without just compensation.” 

A Constitution conferring butlimited and strictly 
delegated authority on Congress, and declaring 
that ‘the enumeration in it of certain rights shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people,” and that “the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people;” and 
which says, in its preamble, it was “ ordained”? 
to ‘establish justice” and insure “ domestic tran- 
quillity.”’ s 

It is also said that if the power be conceded to 
Congress to legislate for the protection of slavery 
in the Territories, it may, under the power to legis- 
late on the subject, abolish slavery. The power 
to destroy property in slaves no niore follows the 
authority to protect slave property, than does the 
power to destroy commerce follow the authority 
“*to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes;” or the authority to take from a citizen his 
money under the power ‘to coin moncy and reg- 
ulate the value thereof;”’ or the right to sink our 
national ships in the ocean under the power to 
‘provide and maintain a navy;” or the power to 
imprison the citizen and confiscate his property 
under that clause of the Constitution which pro- 
vides for “ the right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures.” 

Again, the Republicans declare broadly that 
they do not recognize the right of property in man. 
Which can only mean that they deny the author- 
ity of the Constitution; and, in their perverse de- 
termination to agitate, appeal to a “higher law.” 
And this declaration is made in the face of the his- 
tory of negro slavery in this country before and 
since the formation of the Constitution; in view 
of the fact that the Constitution provides for the 
capture and return of fugitive slaves, on account 
of the proprietary right of the masters to their ser- 
vices; in the face of the fact that the Constitution 
provided that the African slave trade should not be 
prohibited for twenty years after its adoption, in 
order that the people of the United States might 
acquire astill greater amount of property in slaves; 
and when it authorized the imposition of a tax of 
not exceeding ten dollars a head on those which 
were to be imported, thus deriving a part of the 
revenues of the country from their importation; 
and in view of the further fact that at the date of 
the Declaration of Independence the right of prop- 
erty in negro slaves was recognized in every one 
of the States then declared to be free and independ- 
ent; and that at the time of the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution every State but one still ree- 
ognized the right of property in negro slaves, and 
their citizens then bought and sold, and held and 
owned them as property, and that they passed by 
inheritance and sale among them just asany other 
property. 

__ And here I may say that a very large part of 
the slaves, whose descendants are now owned in 
the South were brought from Africa and sold into 
slavery, as property of course, by the fathers of 
the men who now talk so loudly about the crime 
of slavery. This shows a difference of opinion 


between the fathers, in the now free States, who | 


helped to form and adopt the Federal Constitution, 
and their sons, who repudiate its provisions, as 
to the right of property in negro slaves. And it 


should also be borne in mind that the people of jj 
the free States, instead of frecing their slaves and | 


allowing them to remain among them, as they 
would have us do, sold the most of them to the 


people of the present slave States, and received į 
their value in money, and thereby relieved them- | 


selves of the unpleasant thought of having to 
indulge.in the luxury of abolitionism at the ex- 
pense of any pecuniary sacrifice to themselves. 


And again we are met by the Republicans with | 
the statement that the Declaration of Independ- | 
|, ence declares that all men “ are created equal; that 


they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, lib- 


J 


erty, and the pursuitof happiness.’ So it does? but 
this did not mean that slaves should be equal‘in 
authority with their masters, any more than that 
ladies should be legislators, judges, and generals; 
or that children should chastise their parents for 
disobedience. “It was simply a declaration of the 
political equality; so far as ‘it has any political 
effect, of those wlio were parties to the political 
compact then being formed. The same people 
in whose name’ thé Declaration-of Independence 
was made, ratified the Féderal Constitution.’ ‘In: 
deed, though they bore different dates, they are but 
parts of the same splendid and happy scheme of 
government. And a number of the persons who 
signed the Declaration of Independence aided in 
framing the Constitution. That Constitution did 
not enfranchise the Indians, and make them our 
political equals. It expressly disfranchises such 
| of them as are not taxed. Ii did not enfranchise 

the negroes, and place them on political equality 
with the whites; for it recognized them as com- 
merce and property, and provided for their return 
to service when they escaped from their masters: 
But this position, that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence sanctions abolitionism, is precisely of 
a piece with the other, which refuses to recognize 
the right of property in negro slaves. They may 
serve to amuse and deceive the ignorant, and as 
pabulum for political demagogues, but can excite 
no emotion in an enlightened and honorable mind: 
but that of pity and contempt. 

The Constitution may not be what these gen- 
tlemen wish it to be. But if it is not, they ought 
to endeavor to have it changed, and not attempt 
to destroy it by constructions which would con- 
tradict our whole past history, and involve ‘its 
illustrious framers in the most shallow absurdi- 
ties. If they are dissatisfied with our present 
Constitution and form of government, it is due to: 
truth, candor, and fair dealing, as well as to their 
own dignity, honor, and statesmanship, that they 
should say so plainly, and announce fairly the 
changes they desire, so that the people and the 
country may understand their aims and purposes, 
and act on them advisedly. Itis unstatesmanlike, 
it is unmanly and unpatriotic, to attempt to sub- 
vert the Constitution by hypocritical indirection, 
under the cover of deceitful generalities, and by a 
studied evasion of a fair presentation, and free, 
open discussion of the real questions involved, 

I wish now to call attention to some remarks 
which I submitted briefly, and without any pre- 
vious arrangement of my thoughts, inthe progress 
of the debates on the 4th and 5th of March; and 
to call attention to some criticisms on them, made 
by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Ferry] 
in his speech on the 10th of this month; and to 
others, made by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Fenron] in his speech on the 16th of this 
month. Ido thisfor the purpose of correcting 
errors into which those gentlemen seem to have 
fallen, and to protect myself against future mis- 
understanding; for it is evident that, whether they 
intended it or not, they did me manifest injustice. 

My position was, that the Constitution of. the 
United States conferred no authority for the de- 
struction of private property, cither by Congress 
ora Territorial Legislature; and that negro slaves, 
being property, neither Congress nor a Territorial 
Legislature could abolish slavery in a Territory. 
I stated, at the same time, that slavery might be 
abolished by the people of the States, in the exer- 
cise of their right of sovereignty, without any in- 
fraction of the Federal Constitution; and that it 
might be abolished by the people of a Territory, 
when they came to form for themselves, by a sov- 
creign act, a constitution and State government. 
Į also stated, in substance, that the authority to 
do so by a State, or territorial convention form- 
ing a State government, was not to be found in 
the Constitution and Jaws of the United States, 
or in reason or natural justice; but that, if done, 
| it must be by an act of power, which { designated 
as a revolutionary act, resting upon an authority 
superior to thatof the Constitution and laws, and 
independent of them; inasmuch.as the authority 
of the people who form States, is superior to the 
authority of the Statesthey form. And though, by 
suchan act of sovereignty, private property may be 
destroyed,| insisted, and stillinsist, that it would be 
one of arbitrary, despotic power—a revolutionary 
act—resting for its authority, not upon the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States, for there is no 
such power or object in them; not upon the spirit 
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and object of State constitutions and State laws, 
for they are instituted for the protection, and not 
for the destruction of private property and per- 
sonal rights; not upon the rules of right and rea- 
son, which, through allourconstitutionsand laws, 
protect the persons and property of the people 
against every usurpation of mere arbitrary power 
by. Government; but it exists in the original, in- 
herent power of the people to.do right or wrong, 
as they may will; to institute a just, benign, and 
liberal system of government,and provide for the 


protection of all the rights of the people who form || 


it, or to inaugurate the reign-of anarchy, or insti- 
tute a despotic form of government, which, in- 
stead of recognizing the rights of property of the 
people as they find them, shall destroy the prop- 
érty of a portion of them to gratify the caprices 
or passions of the balance. Such an act would 
destroy preéxisting private rights; and, in doing 
so, would be against the spirit of all our constitu- 
tions and laws. And it is only because there is 
no tribunal to which an appeal against such an act 
of sovereignty can be had, and because the ag- 
grieved andinjured minority, in such a case, have 
not the power by numbers or arms to maintain 
and vindicate their rights, that they would submit 
to its exercise, 

This is the spirit and substance, somewhat am- 
plified, of what I said on the occasions referred to, 
and in my reply to the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Ferry] on the 10th of this month. 

` Lshall, after awhile, refer to some authority to 
sustain the positions that the right of property is 
recognized in negro slaves by the Federal Consti- 
tution, and that neither Congress, or a Territorial 
Legislature, can abolish slavery. And though, in 
the hour allowed me, I can expect to do but little 
more than state my own views on the questions 
presented, I shall be content if they in any degree 
commend themselves to the condones of others 
by their inherent reasonableness and justice, and 
by their conformity to the principles of our Con- 
stitution, and the theory and genius of our Govern- 
ment and institutions; and especially if they shall 
have any effect in calling attention to the real ques- 
tions invoived in the sectional controversy which 
has so long and unhappily prevailed in our coun- 
try. For if we can succeed in determining our 
relative rights and duties, and in ascertaining the 
real questions at issue, then the public judgment 


can be fairly taken on them, and the question will | 


be decided whether we are to respect the rights of 
each other, as citizens of a common country, liv- 
ing under a common Constitution, and looking 
hopefully and proudly to a common destiny; or 
must, on account of an irreconcilable conflict of in- 
terests and opinions, be separated for the future. 

The gentleman from Connecticut, in his well- 
considered and eloquent speéch, professes to give 
the doctrines of the Democratic party in relation 
to the powers and duties of the Federal Govern- 
ment over the subject of slavery. Others may 
answer whether he gave them fairly, for the pur- 
pose of controverting the real positions of that 


party, or totally misrepresented them in order to | 
give plausibility to the doctrines ofthe Republican | 


party. Among other things he says, “It holds as 
an abstract proposition, that property in man 
exists of natural right.” This will doubtless go 
the rounds of the Republican press, and be used 
by them to deceive Republican constituencies, and 
constitute a part of the staple of the campaign 
speeches of that party this summer and fall. And 
as it doubtless had its origin in a misunderstand- 
ing of what I said, I desire now tocorrect it. And 
I wish now to say, that no national or State con- 
vention of the Democratic party, and no county or 
township meeting of that party, nor any member 
of that party, including myself, ever announced 
any such principle, within my knowledge; and 
that I do not think the gentleman can sustain his 


| 
| 


pare as 


assertion by the production of any such authority | 


tor his statement. 


It is true, Lused the expressions “natural night’? | 


and “natural justice” in my unpremeditated an- 
swers to questions unexpectedly propounded by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr.Goocn,] 
in discussing the power of Congress and of th 


Territorial Legislatures to abolish slavery. I used : 


them in several forms of expression; aud am now 
satisfied that, in some of these; I used the word 
‘natural’? unnecessarily, but nowhere in the 
sense in which the gentleman uses it in the above 
extract. My purpose was to convey the idea 
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that it was against reason and justice to deprive 
any man of his right of property, whether in 
slaves or other things, against his consent and 
without just compensation. It certainly was not 


my purpose to describe the character of right by | 


which any man holds any kind of property, for 
I was speaking of a wrong, and that wrong the 


| destruction of private property. For instance, I 


said, in form and expression, referring to the 
power of the States to abolish slavery— 

“That they have the right, but that itis a revolutionary 
right, and not a right resting upon law or upon natural jus- 
tice; and when a Government comes to exercise its sover- 
eignty, and undertakes in its sovereign capacity to destroy 
that right, it departs from a great principle, which ought to 
govern italways. It should protect the condition of society 
when the Government was formed, and should protect all 
the property of the people who form that Government, de- 
stroying none of it.” 

And again I said: 

“The exercise of any revolutionary right which destroys 
private property, is a violation of the principles of natural 
justice.” 

But if I am mistaken as to the effect of any lan- 
guage I may have used in the hurry of debate, I 
wish now to declare that all I desired to do, was to 
describe, the rights of persons and insist on their 
protection, without even thinking of, or wishing 
to engage in any controversy about any distinc- 
tion betwecn legal and natural rights, or legal and 
natural justice. 

I do not wish to be understood by this, as say- 
ing or admitting that property in slaves does not 
rest on as high authority, and as just principles of 
right as any other property; for I think it does. 
Butonly thatitis not necessary to discuss the ques- 
tion of whether we hold any kind of property by 
the principles of natural right and natural justice, 
as contradistinguished from the social customs, 
political principles, and maxims of jurisprudence 


of a people. Iam only now considering our prac- | 


tical duties as legislators. 

If the Democratic party has ever gone out of the 
field of politics to settle abstract questions of phi- 
losophy, or questionsof natural rightas contradis- 
tinguished from political questions, I have never 
heard of it. It certainlyis not to be found in the 


latforms which embody the principles and opin- | 
ions of the party. It deals only with the political | 


relations of the country, and in doing this takes 
the Constitution as its polar star and guide. It 
is neither a pro-slavery nor anti-slavery party. 


A man may be a good Democrat and approve of | 


slavery as in itself right, or disapprove of it as 
being in itself wrong. Butit isa partof the creed 
of the Democratic party to respect both the rights 
of the States and the rights of the people. And 
hence a man cannot be a Democrat, who, in dis- 
regard of the rights of the States, would engage 
in agitation in one State to force slavery out of 
or into another; or who would attempt, through 
the agency of the Federal Government, either by 
direct or indirect means, to retard or promote the 
interests of slavery in a State; or who would at- 
tempt to use the Federal Government as an agent 
for the destruction of private property, whether 
that property be in slaves or other things. 


And the doctrine of the Democratic party, with | 
reference to this subject in the Territories, is, that | 


“They shall be left perfectly free to form and regulate 
their domestic institutions in their own way, subject only 
to the Constitution of the United States,” 


I know that this part of the platform has given | 


rise to discussion, and that there are among Dem- 
ocrats differences of opinion as to its meaning. 
My own construction of this part of the plat- 


form, and of the corresponding part of the Kansas- :' 


Nebraska act, is now what it was at the time of 


the passage of that act, and at the time of the | 


action of the Cincinnati convention. Thatis, that 
if the Territories had power, independently of the 
superruling control of the Federal Constitution, 


: all the Territe 


then they might abolish slavery under that act; `: 


tution pervaded the Territories as well as the 
tates, they could not do so. It was understood 


i butthat,if the provisions and eflicacy of the Con- i habitants 


: domestie s 


very question has since been decided in the Dred 
Scott case, and the question put at rest. I had as 
full faith at the time of the passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska act as I have now, that the Territories 
derived their powers to legislate from Congress, 
and could exercise no higher authority than the 
derived; that Congress had no authority to abol- 
ish slavery anywhere; and that, having no such 
authority, it could not confer the power on the 
Territories, on the principle that a principal can 
confer no greater authority on his agent than he 
possesses himself. And this is one of the leading 
grounds upon which we of the South sustained 
and approved the course of our members of Con- 
gress in voting for that act, and the main ground 
upon which we sustained the action of the Dem- 
ocratic party in securing its passage. And hence, 
when the Supreme Court of the United States 
made the decision in the Dred Scott case, we of 
the South experienced none of the surprise and 
horror professed by the Republicans. We were 
prepared to expect such a decision on principle 
and reason. 

We know, however, that many of the northern 
Democrats entertained opinions differing from 
these on that act and the part of the platform 
quoted. And there are strong reasons why we 
should be tolerant to their views on this subject, 
aside from the ordinary consideration of the unity 
of the party. It has been one of singular interest 
and difficulty, upon which greatand patriotic minds 
have differed. It required years of discussion to 
develop what we now regard as the true doctrine. 
And at one time the Democratic party supported 
for President a great statesman, the present venere 
able Secretary of State, who entertained a differ- 
ent view. But his opinion, and the position of the 
party on this question at that time, were devel- 
oped from a different stand-point to the one from 
which we now view it. They were then inquiring 
whether the Wilmot proviso was not unconstitu- 
tional, and adopted the idea of territorial sover- 
cignty as an incident to, rather than the main idea 
of, the contest; and without a full examination of 
those provisions of the Constitution which rclate to 
personaland private rights. The question, as then 
examined, was mainly as to the political power of 
Congress and the Territories; and its consideration 
did not then extend to a full investigation of the 
questions which have.since arisen, as to the effect 
of such a doctrine on the personal and preéxisting 
vested rights of citizens, and their mutual right to 
occupy the common territory. It was the future 
development of these features of the question which 
corrected the former error of such of the party as 
subscribed to that doctrine. 

An acquiescence now, in the doctrines of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, will place the party 
on this question on an enduring basis, alike con- 


| stitutional and just to all parts of the Union, and 


calculated, if anything can do so, to secure a sus- 
pension of sectional agitation on this question, 
And this is an easy basis on which to secure the 
harmony and unity of the party; for no one should 
feel humiliated by giving his assent to the judg- 
ment of the highest judicial tribunal in the Union 
on a purely judicial question. L 

Again, the Democratic party, recognizing its 
obligation to obey the Constitution, is also in favor 
of the enforcement of the fugitive slave law. But 
there is no principle of reason upon which it can 
be said, because a citizen feels bound to observe 
and obey the laws of the land, in the renditionof 
fugitive slaves, that he is therefore committed to 
any particular abstract doctrine on the subject of 
slavery, 

The last national Democratic convention adopted 
the following resolution as one of the articles of 


: faith and practice of the party, to wit: 


** Resolved, That we recogni 
ies, inetuding Ka 


he right of the people of 
sand Nebraska, acti 


to form a constitution, with or without 
and to be admitted into the Union on 


avery 


: terms of perfect equality with the other States.’? 


n Congress, at the time of the passage of that | 


act as well as it is now, that it did not define the | 


powers ofa ‘Territory on this subject, but referred | 


expressly to the Constitution as to what the 


were, by the words “subject only tothe Consti- ; 
tution of the United States.” And itwasthen said |: 


and believed that a decision of the courts would 
be neces 


sary to determine, under thatact, whether | 


those Territories could abolish slavery. And this || 


And this S&triotic and just principle is now sub- 
scribed to by the Democracy of every State in the 
Union, as securing the equal rights of all in the 
‘Territories, and the power ef the people at the 
proper time, and in the proper way, to settle the 
slavery question for themselves. ‘Phe successful 
maintenance of this principle would be the means 
of antagonizing the sectional and unconstitutional 
ideas of the Republican party; and of thus giving 
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repose to the country, securing the preservation 
of the Constitution and the perpetuity of the Union. 

Another of the principles of the Democratic 
party, as set forth by its last national convention, 
18: 

«That the Democratic party will resist all attempts atre- 
newing, in Congress or out of it, the agitation of the slavery 
question, under whatever shape or color the att mpt-may be 
made.” 

Itisnow the policy of the party to preventall agi- 
tation on the subject. And itis the sincere wish of 
the great mass of the people of the South to see 
this agitation brought toan end. They only wish 
to have their constitutional rights respected, and 
to be let alone. Neither they or the Deore 
party of the nation desire to promote any schemes 
of aggression for or against slavery. 

The Republicans charge aggression on the De- 
mocracy, and on the South; but they know there 
is not a word of truth in the charge; and they 
only make it to deceive their own people, and give 
a pretext for, and plausibility to, their unconsti- 
tutional and fanatical crusade against the South, 
fearing, doubtless, that unless they can deceive 
their own people into such a belief, they cannot 
maintain the present dangerous ascendeucy. of 
their party. F 

The Republicans, to sustain this idea of south- 
ern aggression, and that the Democratic party is 
a southern sectional party, would implicate both 
in a purpose to reopen the African slave trade. 
And they do this in the face of the above resolution 
of the national convention, against the agitation 
of the question of slavery in any form, in Con- 
gress or out of it; and in the face of the fact that 
nine tenths or more of the Representatives of the 
southern States, and every northern Democrat on 
this floor, are opposed to it;.and in the face of 
the President’s late message, which takes strong 
ground against it, and urges increased efforts on 
the part of the Government to prevent any un- 
lawful continuance of the traffic. Speaking for 
myself on this subject, coming, as I do, from an 
extreme southern State, I took strong grounds 
against this trade in my late canvass, and was 
sustained in it by the general sentiment of my 
district, ’ 

Now, this is a fair statement of the doctrines 
of the Democratic party, as far as they relate to 
the question of slavery. And this shows that, 
with all the apparent fairness of the gentleman 
from Connecticut, he has misstated the doctrines 
of the party, and argued against fancied evils 
which have no real existence. I will read an ex- 
tract from his speech, for the purpose of noting 
some other errors into which he seems to have 
fallen: 

“ For where, I may ask, did the people, while in their 
territorial condition, as they must have been, while-in the 
act of making their constitution, acquire the power to abol- 
ish slavery in their borders?) From any inherent right so 
to do? This is vehemently denied. From any act of Con- 
gress? It is expressly affirmed that Congress can confer no 
such power. From the Constitution of the United States? 
The answer is an unqualified negative. Whence, then, 
does this power come. The gentleman from Texas, [Mr. 
Ruacan,] in his very able speech, gives the only answer of 
which, upon the Democratie theory, the question is sus- 
ceptible. The power is a revolutionary one, against all con- 
stitutions, all laws, all goverumental authority; it comes by 
revolution. ‘fhe whole Democratic territorial policy is thus 
reduced to asystem, not of order, but of disorder; not of 
regulated law, but of chronic anarchy ; not of peace and 
stability, but of ‘revolution.’ 

“ Such are the fundamental principles of the Democratic 
party, and such its logical results.” 

Now, there are two capital errors in the portion 
of the gentleman’s speech here quoted. The first, 
in his order of presenting them, is the assumption 
that, when a territorial convention, in framing a 
constitution preparatory to being admitted as a 
State, provides for abolishing slavery, it is the 
abolition of slavery by the people of a Territory. 
The answer to this is, that such an act does not 
take effect while the people remain in their terri- 
torial condition; and it is, therefore, not the act 
of the people of a Territory receiving its vitality 
from them while they remain in that condition, 
but itis only the preliminary action of the people, 


indicating a thing, not done, but which is to be | 


done, when, and on the condition that, Congress 
gives its consent to their admission into the Union 
asa State, and their consequent investiture with 
the attributes and sovercignty of a State. It then 
becomes the act of a State, through its organic 
law; and not the act ofa Territory, as such. 


Congress can only legitimately inquire, in ex- | 


amining the constitution of a State applying for 
z ppty 


i party on these questions, 1 do believe that, whether 
i 


admission into the Union, whether it be republi- 
can m form; and cannot reject its application be- 
cause its people may have chosen, in the exercise 
of their attributes of sovereignty, to disregard 
and destroy private rights. 

His other great error is in assuming that the 
theory which supposes slavery can only be abol- 
ished by the authority of State sovereignty, and 
private property and vested rights destroyed by 
what I call an act of revolution, is the recognition 
by the Democratic party of a theory in conflict 
with all constitutions and lawsand governmental 
authority. Now, exactly the reverse of this is the 
position of the Democratic party. It respects the 
Constitution and its guarantees, and therefore re- 
fuses to violate them by assenting to powers not 
delegated, for the purpose of destroying the pri- 
vate property and vested rights of ‘citizens. It 
respects the authority of States, and therefore will 
not attempt to interfere with them for exercising 
the attributes of sovercignty, however harshly, 
toward their own citizens. “And it rightly limits 
the power to destroy private property and vested 
rights to the original sovercignty of the people— 
to their revolutionary right to change, alter, or 
abolish their forms of government. 

And in this, upon this question, consists the 
great difference between it and the Republican 
party. That party would violate the Constitution 
by the exercise of authority by Congress nowhere 
to be found init, and by a direct disregard of those 
of its provisions which guaranty the security of 
private property and vested rights. It would vio- 
late the principles of law and equity by denying 
to the people of one half the States an equal par- 
ticipation with those of the other half in the set- 
tlement, occupation, and enjoyment of the Terri- 
tories, which are the common property of all; and 
it would disregard all governmental authority by 
employing the revolutionary power to destroy pri- 
vate property and vested rights as one of the ap- 
propriate objects of their creation. 

he difference between the gentleman and my- 
self is, that he would inaugurate the employment 
of the revolutionary power to destroy private prop- 
erty and vested rights, as a lawful and constitu- 
tional means of accomplishing the Republican 
purpose of excluding slavery from the Territories; 
while I resist this as violative of the Constitution, 
and insist that this revolutionary power can only 
be exercised by a people in their sovereign capa- 
city, by virtue of their inherent right to change, 
alter, or abolish the existing form of government. 

In support of the theory that one- of the great 
objects of Government is to preserve private prop- 
erty and secure vested rights, I refer to the fact 
that neither the Federal Government nor the Gov- 
ernment of any one of the States of the Union has 
omitted to guard them strictly against the power 
of the lesislative authority. And to omit this in 
the constitution of any Government would be to 
omit one of the most important safeguards of lib- 
erty and one of the strongest bulwarks against 
| despotism. The struggles between Governments 
and people are nearly always between power on 
the one side and right on the other. And hence 
we limit the powers of our Governments by writ- 
ten constitutions for our protection in such strug- 
gles; and these, if observed, secure our rights 
against everything but an appeal to original sov- 
ereignty—the government-making power. 

Upon the predicate that the Democratie party 
| maintains that “ property in man exists of natural 
t right,” and that it takes all the grounds necessary 
| to sustain slavery as right, expedient, and justin 
the abstract, the gentleman from Connecticutsays: 

“IF these principles be correct, there is no justification 
| or palliation for the laws of the United States against the 
| African slave trade.” 

I have already said that the Democratic party 
| is neither a pro-slavery nor anti-slavery party; 
| antl I have tried to show that it has taken no po- 
i sition on these abstract questions, and only feel 
| astonished that the gentleman should assume it | 
i 
i 
i 


had done either. 
For myself, (and in this I speak only for my- 
self,) while I do not occupy the position the gen- | 
! leman would improperly assign the Democratic 


the African slave trade be right or wrong, and 
i whether slavery as it exists among us be right or 


have nothing to do with it as it exists in the slave 


ject; andthat such an interference: on their ‘part, 
whether by agitating speeches or attempts at prac 
tical action, is an impertinent, unjust; and:unwar: 
ranted intermeddling with the affairs of others; in 
open disregard. of the principles. of the Federal 
Union; and I believe further, that, as‘ practical 
legislators, those: who have this institution; and 
the consequentright to deal with it, mustconsider 
it-and deal with it as they find it, without going 
back: to inquire whether its origin. was right or 
wrong. -We are not charged with the duty of 
making a Government. and its institutions on. a 
theory of our own, but with the duty of adminis- 
tering a Government and its institutionsas we find 
them. ; 

I tell the gentleman I do not believe slavery; as 
it exists with us, is either a crime or immoral, 
whatever its origin may have been; but that I 
do believe it would be a creme against-reason and 
humanity, taking into view. the-condition of our’ 
Government and society as we find them, and of 
the condition and capacities of the negroes as 
they are, to set them free. 1 believe this because 


| I believe the four million negroes in bondage: in 


this country are better fed, better clothed, better 
protected from violence. and wrong, better in- 
formed, more intelligent, and possess more re- 
ligious advantages than any other four million 
of that race on earth; because I believe them, as 
a race, incapable of self-government; because I 
believe, under the providence of God, they. are 
now going through a training which is elevating 
them in the scale of humanity, and, at the same 
time, aiding the white race to develop a great and 
splendid civilization; because I believe, if they 
were liberated and left here among us, they would 
fall into such habits of idleness and vice and li- 
centiousness as would render it necessary, for the 
security of society, to exterminate the greater 
portion of the race; because I believe that if we 
were to liberate them and send them away in a 
body to any other country, and leave them to their 
own direction, they would at once sink away into 
| a state of anarchy and crime, and from that:to.a 
state of heathenish barbarism. p i 
Butit is far from following as a matter of course, 


| wrong in the abstract, the people of the free States 
| 


States, and have no right to interfere with the sub- | 


because I belieye this, that I should advocate the 
reopening of.the African slave trade. The slave 
trade encourages the tribal wars and the conse- 
quent cruelties in Africa, and those who engage 
in it are accessories to the crimes it produces. For 
this reason I am opposed to it. And then there 
are reasons resulting from the policy and interest 
of our own country, which I will not now occupy 
time to state, which induce me oppose it. Weare 
responsible for our treatment of the negroes we 
find among us. But this does not make it neces- 
| sary or obligatory on us to extend this. respons- 
ibility by capturing others and bringing them 
here. i 

I will add thus more, that I believe any. man 
who understands the condition, character, and ca- 
pacity of the negroes, and who would advocate thé 
freeing of them, in view of the consequences which 
must necéssarily follow it, would commita crime 
against humanity, and be a traitor to his country. 


| And that any man who madly or foolishly agi- 


tates this question, without understanding it, and 
without trying to comprehend what must be the 
result of his purpose if consummated, is-a dem- 
agogue who deserves the reprobation and scorn of 
all honest men. i 

But, sir, what shall be said of the man who will 


| so agitate to violate the Federal Constitution and 


dissolve and destroy the Union? Let the blighted 
| hopes of mankind in the despotisms of the Old 
| World, now looking to our Repubhcand longing 
| to be free, answer. Let the expiring liberty of 
i the millions of free, prosperous, and happy people 
of our own country answer. Let the future sus- 
; pension of business, the political commotion, the 
neglect of agriculture, the grass growing in school 
and chureh-yards, the shutting up of our manu- 
| facturing establishments, the destruction of com- 
merce, the marshaling of armies, the bloody battle- 
fields of brother against brother, the grief-stricken 


i 
i 


| widows and orphans without hope of such as fall 


i 


in these battles, let these answer. Let the glee of 


|| bloated royalty and hereditary nobility, over the 


i fall of republican equality and American liberty, 
answer. Let the war of political leaders and mili- 
| tary chieftains, such asis now going on in Mexico, 
| with no security for life or property, answer. And 
| then let the dark. unvailed, bitter future bring up 
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its tales of tyranny, oppression, griefs, ignorance 
and woes; and make its answer. Sir, may God in 
His mercy open the eyes ofthe people of thiscoun- 
try to what the demagogue politicians are doing, 
and give them wisdom to confound and virtue to 
scorn them. 

But E must not omit to notice briefly a portion 
of the speech of the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Fewrow.] He also assumes that the Dem- 
ocratic party is.a sectional, pro-slavery, southern 

arty; and, among other things, he says th 
Bouh now claims that slavery “ must travel with 
the Constitution into the Territories, and there be 
sustained and protected by it.’ He states this 
asif he regarded it as a novel claim. Has it come 
to this, that we are to be rebuked for claiming 
that the safeguards of the Constitution are coex- 
tensive with our national boundaries, and protect 
alike every citizen in his rights of person and prop- 
erty in the common Territories? 

He then says, “ I need not speak of the next 
effort to nationalize slavery,” and adds: 

“The gentleman from. Texas, [Mr. Reacan,] a few days 
since, with disingenuous boldness, indicated one of the ad- 
vance steps the Democratic party will soon take; and I 
could, therefore, claim no credit for the discovery in this 
instance. If I.understood him correctly, he claimed that 
not even State authority—State sovereignty—can abolish 
or impair the right of property in slaves short of revolution. 
That is, the right to abolish would be arevolutionary right; 
that its claim for protection under Federal and State author- 
ity rests upon the same right as‘all other kinds of property. 
Indeed, Ido not see why this is not a logical sequence from 
the premises. Then it is, that slavery may go to New 
York, to the home of the Pilgrim fathers, sweep along the 
shores of the great lakes, and darken the broad prairies of 
the West, under the sanction of this vested right of prop- 
erty in slaves under the Constitution.” 

Mr. Chairman, if it be disingenuous to speak 
the truth, and speak it sincerely; if it be disingen- 
uous to say we have a Constitution, and are en- 
titled to its guarantees; if it be disingenuous to 
say we have rights, and ought to demand their 
enjoyment and insist on their protection, then, 
that gentleman was right in characterizing what 
I said’ as disingenuously bold. He, like others 
of his party, speaks of our claim for protection to 
slave property under the Federal Constitution as if 
it were a matter of surprise. I know not what such 
language as this, and that which refuses to recog- 
nize our right to property in negro slaves, means, 
unless those who use it expect to dragoon us, by 
their unblushing impudence and arrogance, into 
an abandonment of our rights and the adoption of 
their sickly sentimentality, as a substitute for 
reason and basis for statesmanship. My course 
towards others on this floor has entitled me, I 
trust, to a less offensive designation of what I say 
than“ disingenuous.” And inasmuch as I sat 
by and listened to the whole of the gentleman’s 
speech respectfully, and no such expression was 
then used, he ought not to have put it in his 
printed speech. 

But I leave this and say a word as to other 
points in this extract of his speech. I have said 
all I wish to say as to the destruction of private 
property, without compensation to the owner and 
against his wish, being a revolutionary act. He 

roduces some confusion, by the singularity of 

ig expression, in referring to what he supposed 
to be my position, that the claim of slavery to 

“protection under the Federal and State authority 
rests upon the same right as all other kinds of 
property.’’ I was not discussing the question as | 
to any present necessity for legislation to protect 


slave property. Though, ofcourse, the arguments }; 


I have presented to show that neither Congress 
ora Territorial Legislature can abolish it in a Ter- 
ritory, would, if correct, also show thatif any leg- 
islation is necessary to its protection it is the duty 
of the ‘Territorial Legislature to afford that pro- 
tection, and, if it fail to give it then it would be | 
the duty of Congress to give it. But Iam ata loss | 
to know what he can mean by its protection by | 
“State authority? in connection with Federal | 
authority. Slavery is only entitled to protection 
under State authority where it exists. It receives | 
no protection, and needs none, from the Federal 
Government in the States. It is entitled to the | 
protection which all other property receives in the | 
erritories, And if this is not given when needed, | 
by the Territorial Legislatures, itought to be given 
by Congress. | 

But there is one sentence of this extract of the 
gentleman’s speech which | will read again, to 
give it conspicuity. It is this: 

‘Then it ig that slavery may go to New York, to the | 


i sneer at the opinions of the President, impugn his 


i of his fame will have been completed with his i} 


home of the Pilgrim fathers, sweep along the shores of the 
great lakes, and darken the broad prairies of the West, un- 
der the sanction of this vested right of property in slaves j; 
under the Constitution.” 

When? When the governments of the States 
where it exists protect it within their own borders? 
How will this take slavery to New York, inflict 
it on the homes of the Pilgrim fathers, and sweep 
the great lakes, and darken the western prairies 
with it? Again, lask, when? When the Terri- 
torial Legislature, or Congress, shall give it the 
protection to which it may be entitled in the Ter- 
ritories? No; notthen. For New York is nota 
Territory, nor is New England, norareany of the 
States which border on the great lakes, or cover the 
northwestern prairies. I have never said that the 
Federal Constitution would protect slavery in a 
State against its authority. Nordo Isupposcany 
man in the Republic has everassumed any such po- 
sition. I have expressly and repeatedly declared, 
on former occasions, during this session, that the 
people of the States could abolish slavery within 
their own jurisdiction, without any infraction of 
the Federal Constitution; and that it was a ques- 
tion with which the Federal Governmenthad noth- 
ing to do in the States. When, then, under an 
doctrine I have propounded, can the gentleman’s 
dreadful catastrophe occur? 

As I have spoken of the power of Congress to 
protect slavery in the Territories, I must say a | 
word more to avoid being misunderstood. I have 
said Congress has the power, and that circum- 
stances may render the exercise of that power 
necessary. Butlam not discussing this question 
now, and do not wish to be understood as saying 
there is any necessity for its exercise at this time, 
Slavery is not expected to go into Washington or 
Nebraska or Kansas Territories; and hence no 
laws are necessary for its protection there. It now 
exists, to a limited extent, in New Mexico and 
Utah. In New Mexico the Territorial Legisla- 
ture has passed the necessary laws for its protec- 
tion; and in Utah there is no complaint ofa want 
of additional protection. This coversall our Ter- 
ritories, and shows that no legislation is now ne- 
cessary on the subject. 

In support of the position that the owners of | 
slaves have a vested right of property in them; 
that the Territories are common property, and 
slave property is entitled to the same protection in 
them as other property, I give the following ex- 
tract frorn the late message of the President of the | 
United States: 


“T cordially congratulate you upon the final settlement 
by the Supreme Court of the United States of the question 
of slavery in the Territories, which had presented an aspect 
so truly formidable at the commencement of my adminis- j 
tration. ‘I'he right has been established of every citizen to 
take his properly of any Kind, including slaves, into thé 
common Territories belonging equally to all ihe States of | 
the Confederacy, and to have it protected there under the į 
Federal Constitution. Neither Congress nor a Territorial | 
Legislature, nor any human power, has any authority to H 
annul or impair this vested right. ‘Phe supreme judicial j 
tribunal of the country, which is a co“rdinate branch of the | 
Government, has sanctioned and affirmed these principles 
of constitutional law, so manifestly just in themselves, and 
so well caiculated to promote peace and harmony among 
the States.” Í 


I know that the Republicans habitually affect to 


motives, and deride his capacity. The country will 
judge with what propriety and justice this is done; | 
in view of his high character, great intellect, and | 
unusual endowments; in view of the commanding į 
position he has occupied before the American 

people for the past forty years; first.as a Repre- | 
sentative in Congress of the first mark; then as a 

Senator, the associate and peer of such Senators |! 
as Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Wright, and Benton, | 
and always equal to the most difficult questions į 
of his times; then as Secretary of State, conduct- | 


ing the affairs of that office during the splendid | 
administration of Mr. Polk with consummate |; 
ability; then as Minister to Great Britain, whtre |i 
his conduct challenged the approval of his own i 
Government, and commanded the respect of the ;; 
first Court of the world; and in view of the fact f 
that for his great integrity, great ability, and great ji 
services he has been chosen President of the Uni- i} 
ted States, n 

Sir, with such a past, and in view of the fact i! 
that he has, in advance, declined to be a candidate ‘| 
for reélection; when we reflect that the measure || 
present term of service; that, under the ordinary i 
rules of hurnan conduct, he has no motive to be | 


wrong on any question, but every possible incen- 
tive of duty, of patriotism, of personal prideand 
ambition, to leave behind him an unblemished 
history of nurity, patriotism, and statesmanship, 
it would seem his opinions ought to be received 
with decent respect, and controverted upon their 
reasons, wather than met with affected sneers at 
their alleged weakness and imputations upon the 
purity of his motives. And especially so when 
they are founded on, and sustained by, the opin- 
iors of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
But, sir, who could expect, in coming in conflict 
with the doctrines of a party which lives upon 
fanaticism and sectionalism, to escape its illiberal 
malignity ? 

I have not agreed with the President in all hia 
views and recommendations; and do not now 
agree with him in all of them. But I can differ 
with him in opinion, and at the same time respect 
his motives, his wisdom, and his virtues. And 
when I find myself differing in opinion with him I 
am much more inclined to suspect my own judg- 
ment and want of experience, than his states- 
manship and purity of purpose. Yet, sir, when 
1 find my opinions conforming to those of such a 
man, I am willing to trust them, and on them to 
reject the mad schemes of Republicanism. 

Chief Justice Taney, in delivering the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
Dred Scott case, after demonstrating with such 
clearness and precision as to defy doubt, that 
persons of the African negro race were not citi- 
zens” of the United States, or “people,” in the 


| sense in which these words are used in the Decla- 


ration of Independence, and in the Constitution 
of the United States, to describe and regulate the 
status, franchises, and duties of citizens of the 
United States, goes on to say, speaking of them, 
that— 


“The only two provisions which point to them and in- 
clude them, treat them as property, and make iz the duty 
of the Government to protect it; no other power, in relation 
to this race, is to be found in the Constitution; and as it ia 
a Government of special, delegated powers, no authority 
beyond these two provisions can be constitutionally exer- 
cised, ‘The Government of the United States had no right 
to interfere for any other purpose butthat of protecting the 
rights of the owners, leaving it altogether with the several 
States to deal with this race, whether emancipated or not, 
as each State may think justice, humanity, and the inter- 
ests and safety of society require. The States evidently 
intended to reserve this power exclusively to themselves??? 


In another part of the same opinion he says, 
in speaking of the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to acquire and control territory: 


t Whatever it aequires, it acquires for the benefit of the 
people of the several States who created it. It is their 
trustee acting for them, and charged with the duty of pro- 
moting the interests of the whole people of the Union in 
the exercise of the powers specially granted.” 


And again, in the same opinion, speaking of the 
territory acquired from France, he says: 


« But as we have before said, it is acquired by the Gen- 
eral Government, as the representative and trustee of the 
people of the United States, and it must, therefore, be heid 
in that character for their common and equal benefit; for it 
was the people of the several States, acting through their 
agent and representative, the Federal Government, who in 
fact acquired the territory in question, and the Govern- 
ment holds it for their common use until it shal) be associ- 
ated with the other States as a member of the Union.” 


And, after showing that the right of the Fed- 
eral Government to govern the Territories is “the 
inevitable consequence of the right to acquire ter- 
ritory;’’ and that it may exercise its discretion as 
to the form of government best suited to the in- 
terests of the people of a Territory, he says: 

“The territory being a part of the United States, the 
Government and the citizens both enter it under the author- 
ity of the Constitution, with their respective rights defined 
and marked out; and the Federal Government can è e 
no power over his person or property beyond what that in- 


strument confers, nor lawfully deny any right which ithas, 
reserved.” 


Asto the assumption of the power by Congress 
to discriminate between slaves and otherproperty 


| in the Territories; as to the extent of the power of 
: the Federal and Territorial governments over the 


rights of person and property in the Territories; 
as an answer to the assumption that there 1s a 


‘| difference between slave and other property, and 


that different rules may be applied to it m ex- 


pounding the Constitution of the United States, 


and as a distinct affirmation of the doctrine of the 
right of property in slaves, I will read the follow- 
ing extended extract from the same opinion, and, 
without reference to the exalted character of the 
tribunal which pronounced the opinion, will rest 
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upon the unanswerable force of its reasoning, as 
conclusive on the points discussed: 

“But the power of Congress over the person or property 
ofa citizen can never bea mere discretionary power under 
our Constitution and form of Government.. The powers of 
the Goverasnent and the rights and privileges of the citizen 
are regulated and plainly defined by the Constitution itself. 
And when the Territory becomes a part of the United 
States, the Federal Government enters into possession in 
the character impressed upon it by those who created it. Ft 
enters upon it with its powers over the citizen strictly 
defined, and limited by the Constitution, from whieh it 
derives its own existence, and by virtue of which alone 
it continues to exist and act as a Government and sover- 
cignty. It has no power of any kind beyond it; and it 
cannot, when it enters a Territory of the United States, 
put off its character, and assume discretionary or despotic 
powers which the Constitution has denied to it. Itcannot 
create for itself a new character separated from tite citi- 
zens of the United States, and the duties it owes them 
under the provisions of the Constitution. The ‘Territory 
being a part of the United States, the Government and the 
citizen both enter it under the authority of the Constitu- 
tion, with their respective rights defined and marked out; 
and the Federal Government can exercise no power over 
his personal property, beyond what that instrument con- 
fers, nor lawfully deny any right which it bas reserved. 

“A reference to a few of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion will illustrate this proposition. 

“Yor example, no one, we presume, will contend that 
Congress can make any law in a Territory respecting the 
establishment of religion, or the free exercise thereof, or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press, or the right 
of the people of the Territory peaceably to a: emble, and 
to petition the Government for the redress o grievances. 

“Nor can Congress deny to the people the right to keep 
and bear arms; nor the right to trial by jury; nor compel 
any one to be a witness against himself in a etiminal pro- 
ceeding. 3 

“These powers, and others, in relation to rights of per- 
son, Which it is not necessary here to enumerate, are, in 
express and positive tern:s, denied to the General Govern- 
ment, and the rights of private property have been guarded 
with equal care. ‘Thus the rights of property are united 
with the rights of person, and placed ou the same ground, 
by the filth amendment to the Constitution, which provides 
that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty, without dus process of Jaw. And an act of Congress 
Which deprives a citizen of the United States of his liberty 
or property, merely because hie cane himself or brought his 
property into a particular Territury of the. United States, 
and who had committed no offense against the laws, could 
hardly be dignified with the name of due process of law. 

“So, too, it will hardly be contended that Congress could 
by law quarter a soldier in a house ina Territory without 
the consent of the owner, in time of peace; nor in time of 
war, but in a manner prescribed by law. Nor could they 
by law forfeit the property of a citizen in a Territory, who 
was convicted of treason, for a louger period than the life 
of the person convicted ; nor take private property for public 
use without just compensation. 

“The powers over person and property, of whieh we 
Speak, are not only not granted to Congress, but are in ex- 
press terms denied, and they are forbidden to exercise them. 
And this prohibition is not confined to the States, but the 
Words are generat, and extend to the whole territory ever 
which the Constitution gives it power to legislate, including 
those portions of it remaining under territorial government 
as well as that covered by States. It is a total absence of 
power everywhere within the dominion of the United 
States, and places the citizen ofa Territory, so far as these 
rights are concerned, on the same footing with citizens of 
the States, and guards them as firmly and plainly against 
any inroads which the General Government might attempt, 
under the plea of implied or incidental powers. And ìf 
Congress itself cannot do this—if it is beyond the powers 
conferred on the Federal Goverament—it will be admitted, 
we presume, that it could not authorize a territorial gov- 
ernment to exercise them. It could confer no power on 
any local government, established by its authority, to vio- 
late the provisions of the Constisition. 

**[t seeins, however, to be supposed that there is a dif- 
ference between property inaslave and other property, and 
that different rules may be applied to it in expounding the 
Constitution of the United States. And the laws and usages 
of nations, and the writings of eminent jurists upon the re- 
lation of master and slave, and their mutual rights and du- 
ties, and the power which Governments may exercise over 
it, bave been dwelt upon in the argument. 

“ But, in considering the question before us, it must be 
borne in mind that there is no law of nations standing be- 
tween the people of the United States and their Govern- 
ment, and interfering with their relation to each other. The 
powers of the Government, and the rights of the citizen 
under it, are positive and practical regulations plainly writ- 
ten down. The people of the United States bave delegated 
to it certain enumerated powers, and forbidden it to exer- 
cise others. It has no power over the person or property 
of a citizen but what the citizens of the United States have 
granted, And no laws or usages of other nations, or rea- 
soning of statesmen or jurists upon the relations of master 
and slave, can enlarge the powers of the Government, or 
take from the citizens the rights they have reserved. And 
if the Constitution recognizes the right of property of the 
master inva slave, and makes no distinction between that 
description of property and other property owned by a cit- 
izen, no tribunal, acting under the authority of the United 
States, whether it be legislative, executive, or judicial, has 
a right to draw such a distinction, or deny to it the henefit 
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of the provisions and guarantees which havé been provided 
fer the protection of private property against the encroach- 
ments of the Government. 

“Now, as we have already said, in an earlier part of this 
opinion, upon a different point, the right of property in a 
slave is distinctly and expressly affirmed in the Constitu- 
tion. The right to traffic in it, like an ordinary article of 
merchandize and property, was guarantied to the citizens 
of the United States, in every State that might desire it, for 
twenty years. And the Government, in express terms, is 
pledged to protect it in all future time, if the slave escapes 
trom his owner. This is done in plain words—too plain to 
be misunderstood. And no word can be found in the Con- 
stitution which gives Congress a greater power over slave 
property, or which entitles property of that kind to less pro- 
tection than property of any other description. The only 
power conferred is the power coupled with the duty of- 
guarding and protecting the owner in his rights.” ; 


How do the Republicans meet reasoning like 
this? Is it by an examination and exposition of 
the provisions of the Constitution ? Is it by a fair 
statement and lucid exposition of the facts of our 
political history? Is it by the searching power of 
analysis, and the convincing force of sound logic? 
No, sir; by none of these. But by a demurter to 
the jurisdiction of the court, and an ad captandum 
declaration that it is the opinion of Democratic and 
pro-slavery dee on a political question, and by 

road, bold, audacious charges of contrivance and 
corruption. Thus taking a double appeal from the 
decision of the august tribunal of last resort to 
which such questions are referable under the Con- 
stitution; the one an appeal from the Supreme 
Court of the United States to the political club- 
rooms and the hustings; the other an appeal from 
the reasonand conscience and judgmentofa bench 
of great, good, and learned judges, to the igno- 
rance, passions, and bigotry of deluded fanatics. 
Sir, this is the most alarming testimonial of the 
decadence of public virtuc and patriotism, and of 
the impending peril to our system of free self- 
government and well-regulated civil and religious 


liberty. 

Suppose some members of the court are Dem- 
ocrats. Is that a fact sufficient to throw suspicion 
on their integrity and doubt upon their reasoning? 
A large majority of the Américan patriots and 
statesmen of the past were of that political party. 
And suppose some of them may be slavcholders: 
does this change the meaning of the Constitution, 
and answer facts and overturn logic? Washing- 
tonand Jefferson, and Madisonand Monroe, and 
Jackson and Polk, and Marshall and Clay, and 
Calhoun and Benton, were all slavcholders. Were 
they, onthataccount, less wise, less patriotic, and 
less trusted by the Republic? But the truth is, 
that the venerable Chief Justice, many years ago, 
liberated all of his slaves; and from this fact I 
would infer that, if he had any prejudice in such 
a case, it would be against the interests of slavery. 
And this fact is a sufficient answer to the charge 
that he is a pro-slavery judge. 

It was the opinion of the court that both the 
question of jurisdiction and the judgment of the 
cireuit court were brought before them by the 
writ of error, and that they were bound to pass 
upon both. And though two out ofthe nine judges 
dissented from this opinion, the court stood divided 
as two to seven on the question. Iwill notspeak 
| of the political opinions of the two dissenting 
judges; for this would be to impugn the integrity 
of their motives, and to follow the vicious and 
dangerous example of the Republican party. But 
| they will see how such an argument, in the hands 
of men having no higher confidence in the purity 
of the Supreme Court of the United States than 
themselves, could be turned against them. I will 


i 
i 
i 
| 
i 


not consume time by giving the arguments and 
authorities adduced by the majority of the court | 
in support of their view of this question. It is 
accessible to lawyers generally; and few others 
than they would fecl an interest in examining | 
questions of pleading and jurisdiction. And 1 only 
refer to it this far to say that, in charity, I am led 
to hope the men who have so often, in this Hall, 
denounced the majority of the court in terms of 
such bitter reproach and condemnation, have never | 
read the opinion and judgment of the court, or, if | 
they have read it, have not understood it. 


The | 
presumption that they act ignorantly would ex- | 


cuse them with contempt; while the supposition 
that they understand what they do, might, in his! 
tory’s future impartial judgment, set them:dowr’ 
as willful calumniators of great and good men. ~ 

Why;-sir, if there is a class of men in the Rè- 
public who are entirely out of the reach of. polit- 
ical partisan dependence and motives, and above’ 
the reach of popular clamor, it must be the Fed- 
eral judges.’ And their very vocation is‘a contin: 
ual schooling of both the mind and conscience in 
all the higher and nobler duties of life. And Tido 
not envy the man who stakes his legal reputation’ 
in a contest against the opinions of the uprene: 
Court in the Dred Scott case, or his character for 
truth and honor upon an`'assault on the integrity 
and purity of its judges. 

This much I have felt it my duty to say, on 
account of the repeated attacks which have been 
made here on the court in connection ‘with’ this: 
case. Ido not say this to defend the reputation 
of the judges, Their venerable years, their lives 
of purity and honor, their great Baca and the 
exalted position they occupy, and the country’s 
confidence, is their defense. But I have said it to 
expose the efforts which have been made by the 
Republican party to mislead the public mind on 
great questions, by unfair and unjust attacks on 
a coérdinate branch of the Government, right- 
fully acting within the sphere of its own duties. 

Mr. EDGERTON took the floor. note 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. With the gentle- 
man’s consent, I will propound an interrogatory. 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. EDGERTON. I will yield if it will not 
be taken out of my time, for I want all of the hour 
to which I am entitled. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. 
it will be considered as the understanding 
committee that, if the gentleman yields, it will 
be tåken out of the genitleman’s hour: peas 


There was no objection. : gg ee 
Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. The President of 
the United States, in his letter accepting the nom- 
ination of the Cincinnati convention, alluding to’ 
the _Kansas-Nebraska bill, said that logislation 
giving to the people of organized T'erritories the 


If there be no objection, 
‘of He 
ot 


| right. to determine the question of slavery for 


themselves was as ancient as free government iti 
self. The President atthe same time declared that 
the people of a Territory, like those of e State „have 
the right to decide for themselves upon the ques 
tion of slavery within their own midst. Now, the 
question I ask is this: what did the President mean 


| by that language? 


Mr. REAGAN. Iam apprised of thé gentle- 
man’s quarrel with the President, and not desir- 
ing to interfere in it, I leave the words for every 
gentleman for himself to construe. - : 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ilinois. Thatisa queer way to 
answer; and yet itisabout the only answer thatcan 
be made. IFI havea quarrel with the President, 
it has nothing to do with the proper construction 
of the language I have referred to. When the 
gentleman from Texas undertakes to quote the 
President, 1 think he ought to quote kis whole 
record, and not garbled extracts ‘from it. 

Mr. REAGAN, It runs through forty years, 
and I could not possibly put it all in an hour’s 
speech. : 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Give us, then, his 
record for the past four years, and it will do.. The 
more of it we could have, the worse it would be 
for him, 

Mr. EDGERTON. Mr. Chairman, I should: 
not have claimed the attention of the House so 
carly in the session, and perhaps not at all) but 
for the extraordinary violence which has charac-. 
terized the discussion on the other side. Who, 
that has been an observer of the proceedings of 


| this House since we first mét, can doubt the ex- 


istence of anirrepressible conflict? Hardly had we 
taken our seats hes before an-honorable member 
representing a slaveholding constituency threw 
the apple of discord into our midst, and for more 
than eight weeks kept this House disorganized, 
during which time southern gentlemen and their 
northern allies stigmatized the free and intelligent. 
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people of the North as false to the Constitution 
and as traitors to the country. “Week after week 
we have patiently listened to the most. violent 
abuse of our people. Rhetoric and epithet have 
‘both been exhausted by patriotic gentlemen in 
their efforts to blacken the character of our con- 
stituents; and I am sorry to say, sir, that the most 
bitter assailants and exultant traducers of our 
northern people have been found among thatlittle 
band of vortherh Democrats who on this floor 
ate monuments of the sparing mercy and long- 
suffering of the North. ; 

But, Mr. Chairman, I.do not complain that this 
subject-of slavery has been introduced; nor do I 
regret that it was first introduced and discussed 
for weeks by those who profess to deprecate its 
agitation. I knew that, sooner or later, it must 
come up for discussion. There is no political leger- 
demain that can keep it down. Congressional 
compromises and party platforms have in vain at- 
tempted to silence agitation, and settle the contro- 


versy; but the strife has gathered intensity and | 


force from the very efforts made to suppress it. 
The conflictis irrepressible! It is idle—worse than 
idle, itis madness—to attempt to ignore this ques- 
tion of slavery. It is the grand question of the 
age, and it will not be ignored; it pervades every 

art of our. wide-extended land; and comes up 
hiere into the Halls of Congress, meeting us at the 
very threshold. This conflict grows out of the 
very nature of things. It has its origin in con- 
flieting ideas, which form the basis of our two 
systems of labor. The system of free labor rests 
upon the Declaration of Independence; it finds its 
development at the North, and is sustained by the 
great Republican party. The slave system rests 
upon the idea that man, like the horse, is the sub- 
ject-matter of property. This system finds its de- 
velopment at the South, and is supported by the 
Democratic party. These two ideas, which un- 
derlie these systems of labor, now meet for a final 
struggle. There is no evading the issue, and the 
North does not desire it. Let it be settled, now 
and forever. Let us know whether this Govern- 
ment is forever to be prostituted to the extension 
and support of slavery or not. 


Mr. Chairman, there is a growing spirit of free- | 
dom at the North, which will brook no delay and 


will tolerate no evasion. It insists that this Gov- 
ernment shall no longer build up and support sla- 


very; but that, wherever the General Government | 


is responsible for its existence, we shall smite it 


to the dust. We say to slavery, take what is | 


nominated in the bond, but not atithe more. It 
has been made a subject of complaint on this floor 
that our northern people are educated to believe 
that slavery is wrong. I admit that the people 


of the North abhor your cherished institutions. | 


They believe, with Bolivar, “that slavery is an 


infringement of all laws, and that a law having a | 


tendency to preserve slavery would be the greatest 
sacrilege,” They believe, with Fox, ‘that per- 
sonal freedom is the right of every human being,” 
and with Burke, ‘that slavery is a state so im- 
proper, so degrading, and so ruinous to the feel- 
mgs and capacities of human nature, that it ought 
not to be suffered to exist.” For myself, I can 
say that I look upon slavery as the climax of 
wickedness—peerless and unapproachable in its 
atrocious preéminence. Talk as you will about 


your rights of ag eae in man; the Almighty has | 
ii 


written with the 
every human being the consciousness that he has 
a right to himself. If we of the North err on this 
subject, we err with the greatest and best men of 
all ages, The founders of our Government be- 
Heved, as we believe, that man has rights by virtue 
of his manhood; and they went so far as to say 


nger of love upon the heart of | 


that all men had these rights—the right to life, the | 
right to liberty—and that these rights were inalien- | 


able.. They stood just where the Republican | 


party stands to-day. Not one of those great men | 


ever indorsed the cardinal doctrine of the modern | 


Democratic party, which was so concisely stated 


by the genileman from South Carolina, [Mr. | 


Bennam:] 

“T do not look upon slavery as a social, moral, and po- 
litical evil, but 1 look upon it as a social, moral, and polit- 
ical blessing and good.” 


Ag carly as 1773, Patrick Henry, in a letter to | 


Robert Pleasants, says: 
* Believe pe, I shall honor the Quakers for their noble 
efforts to abolish slavery. It is a debt we owe to the purity 
of our religion to show that it is at variance with thatlaw 
that warrants slavery, I exhort you to persevere in so 


! patrie of the other. 


worthy a resolution ; I believe the time will come when an 
opportunity will be offered to abolish this lamentable evil.’ 


General Washington, in writing to Robert 
Morris, says: 
& I can only say that there is not aman living who wishes 


more sincerely than 1 do to see some plan adopted for the 
abolition of slavery.” . 


And in his letter to Sir John Sinclair, he said: 


«There arein Pennsylvania laws for the gradual abolition 
of slavery, which neither Virginia nor Maryland have at 
present, but which nothing is more, certain than they must 
have, and at a period not remote.?? 


And at the close of his eventful life, as the 
crowning glory of his matchless career, he be- 
came a practical Abolitionist, making every slave 
he possessed free. Thomas Jefferson, in his Notes 
on Virginia, says: * 

“ There must, doubtless, be an unhappy influence on the 
manners of our people produced by the existence of sla- 
very among us. ‘The whole commerce between master and 
slave is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous pas- 
sions, the most unremitting despotism, on the one part, and 
degrading submissions on the other. Our children see this, 
and learn to imitate it; for man is an imitative animal. 
This quality is the germof ali education in him. From his 
cradle to his grave he is learning todo what he sees others 
do. Tfa parent could find no motive, either in his philan- 
thropy or his self love, for restraining the intemperance of 
passion towards his slave, it should always be a suficient 
one that his child is present. But generaily it is not sutti- 
cient. The parent storms, the child looks on, catches the 
lineaments or wrath, puts on the same airs in the circle of 
smaller slaves, gives a loose to his worst of passions, and 
thus nursed, educated, and daily exercised in tyranny, can- 
not but be stamped by it with odious peculiarities. The 
man must be a prodigy who can retain his manners and 
morals undepraved by such circumstances. And with 
what execration should the statesman be loaded, who, per- 
mitting one half the citizens thus to trample on the rights 
of the other, transforms those into despots, and these into 
enemies ; destroys the morals of the one part, and the amor 
For if a slave can have a country in 
this world, it must be any other in preference to that in 
which he is bora to live and labor for another; in which he 
must lock up the faculties of his nature, contribute, as far 
as depends on his individua} endeavors, to the evanishment 
of the human race, or entail his own miserable condition 
on the endless generations proceeding from him. With the 
morals of the people their industry also is destroyed; for 
in a warm climate no man will iabor for himself who can 
make another labor for hin. This is so true that of the pro- 
prietors of slaves a very small proportion, indeed, are ever 
seen to Jabor. And ean the liberties of a nation be thought 
secure when we have removed their only firm hasis—a con- 
vietion in the minds of the pcople that Uiese liberties are of 
the gitt of God? that they are not to be violated but with 
his wrath? i noble {or my country when I reflect 
justice cannot steep forever; that 
considering numbers, nature, and natural means only, a 
revolution of the whee] of fortune, an exchange of situation, 
is among possible events; that it may become probable by 


superngtural interference. The Almighty has no attribute ; 


which can take sides with us in such a contest. But it is 
impossible to be temperate, and to pursue this subject 
through the various considerations‘of policy, of morals, of 
history, natural and civil. We must be contented to hope 
they wal forces ieir way into every one’s mind. [think a 
change already perceptible, since the orie 
Revolution. The spirit of the master is abating ; that of the 
slave rising from the dust; his condition mollifying; the way, 
I hope, preparing, under the auspices of Heaven, for a total 
emancipation; and that this is disposed, in the order ot 
events, to be with the consent of the masters, rather than 
by their extirpation. *? 

What Republican has ever used language more 
emphatic than this in condemnation of siavery? 
Colonel Mason, of Virginia, in the convention 
which framed our Constitution, expressed the 
opinions of the framers of that instrament when 
he said: 

“ Slavery discourages arts and manufactures. The poor 
despise labor when performed by slaves. 'lhey preventthe 
immigration of whites who really enrich and strengthen a 
country. ‘They producc the most pernicious effects on 
manners. Every master of slaves is born a petty tyrant. 
They bring the judgment of Heaven on a country.” 

In the Congress of 1789, when the kindred sub- 

of the slave trade was under consideration, 


i ject 
Mr. Parker, of Virginia, said: 


“ He was sorry the Constitution prevented Congress from 
prohibiting the importation altogetiicr. It was contrary to 
revolutionary principles, and ought not to he permitted.” 


He said further on this subject: 

« He hoped Congress would do ali in its power to restore 
to human nature its inherent privileges; to wipe off, if pos- 
sible, the stigma under which America labored ; todo away 
the inconsistency in our principles justly charged upon us, 
and to show by ouractions the pure beneficence of the doe- 
trine held out to the world in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” 

Mr. Madison, on the same occasion, said: 

“ By expressing a national disapprobation of that trade, 
itis to be hoped we may destroy it, and save ourselves from 
reproaeh and our posterity from the imbecility ever attend- 
ant on a country filled with siaves.”? 

At the next session, Mr. Scott, alluding to the 
same subject, said: 

“Yam sorry the framers of the Constitution did not go 


1 of the present } 


further, and enable us to interdict the slave trade altogether, 
| for I look upon it to be one of the most abomi: hi 
ou earth, und if there were neither Ged ner De 
oppose it on principles of humanity and the o 
for my part, I cannot conceive how any person can be sai 
to aequire a property in another.” 

The Republicans of to-day are denounced as 
traitors for adhering to the doctrines of the fathers. 
According to the new-light Democracy, it is rank 
treason to adopt the opinions of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, and Henry. But the other 
day, in the other end of this Capitol, I heard a 
distinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. Maso) 
admit that the South, in a few years past, hac 
changed its views upon this subject, and because 
we will not change with our southern brothers, 
because we cling with reverential love to the teach- 
ings of the fathers, we are stigmatized by the 
changelings as traitors to the Constitution. 

Let me say to the Representatives of the South, 
the North has ever been true to the Constitution, 
No people so greatand powerful ever before sub- 
mitted to such wrongs as the free States have cn- 
dured from the slave States of this Union. For 
years, in most of the slayeholding States, the most 
| sacred provisions of the Constitution have been 

wantonly and persistently violated. Where is the 
| liberty of speech and of the press in the slave- 
holding States? Can a northern man go through 
your slave States and print: and speak his opin- 
ions? Not if he believes in the Declaration of 
Independence. He may crawl through, by stifling 
his convictions and belying his manhood; but he 
cannot walk through erect, with the love of lib- 
erty in his heart and ils utterance on his lips 
Can the preachers of the gospel discuss the mora. 
bearings of slavery, and teach deliverance to the 
captive? Notatall. Only a few days since, a 
distinguished gentleman announced here, that if 
Beecher came South, they would hang him. And 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Asn- 
MORE] informed the House, that in his State the 
had arrested a man for selling Helper’s book 
among free blacks and non-slaveholders; that he 
was now in jail; and, with emphasis, he declared 
they would hang him. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Will the gentleman allow 
me a word? 

Mr. EDGERTON. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHMORE. L[asserted, Finink do not 
remember the precise language I used—but I as- 
serted, that he was distributing books among the 
free negroes and non-slavcholders for the purpose 
of exciting an antagonism between the non-slave- 
holders and the slavcholders; and that it was the 
non-slaveholders upon whom he had attempted to 
practice this insidious scheme, that first informed 
the better —TI will not say better —but the more 
prominent men of the district of the fact, which 
led to his arrest and incarceration in jail for a vio- 
lation of the law of the State. Tam glad, however, 
of the opportunity of correcting the statement to 
this effect. The letters communicating these facts 
to me were notaltogether concurrent. Somestated 
one thing, and some another; but after a time, and 
after I made the remarks that I did here, on the 
occasion referred to by the gentleman, I ascer- 
tained the true facts of the case. This person had 
furnished, not a free man, but one slave, with one 
of these Helper books. ‘That slave can read and 
write, as many of our intelligent and houschold 
slaves in South Carolina can; and it was intended 
by him to use that slave as his instrument, for the 
purpose, undoubtedly, of inciting other slaves to 
resistance to their masters. 

Mr. EDGERTON. Iam perfectly willing tha 
the gentleman’s explanation shall go into my 
speech. Indeed, I desire it; for I wish it for cir- 
culation, and the explanation is not in conflict at 
all with the statement which I have made. 
it Now, I will confess I do not understand such 
i a state of society. Is it really a crime in the 
South, punishable with imprisonment and death, 
to circulate a book among free men? and a book, 
too, as harmless as the Impending Crisis? Ihave 
heard gentlemen denounce that book in most vio- 
lent language, asserting that it advised insurrec- 
| tion, treason, servile war, arson, and murder. 1 
i say that the book advises no such thing, and I 
; call upon gentlemen to produce any such recom- 
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ii mendation from that book. I presume that gen- 
'| tlemen who made the charges never had read the 
j| kook. And yet to sell this harmless book in a 
| siave State is considered a crime. Where is your 
| constitutional liberty? In what respect docs the 
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liberty of South Carolina differ from the despot- 
ism of Austria? 


‘When I say that northern men cannot travel | 


in the southern States and give utterance to their 
opinions, I do not say that the laws prohibit it. 
But there isa power above law and above Con- 
stitution. That power is the power of the mob, 
controlled by the privileged class. In the pres- 
ence of slavery the law is silent, and the Consti- 
tution a nullity; for the right to hold property in 
man has become the supreme law. of the land. 
The people of the free States respect all constitu- 
tional obligations; they guard, with especial jeal- 
ousy, the liberty of speech and of the press. ‘The 
mostviolentadvocate of slavery can travel through 
any of our free States. He may preach for sla- 
very and against freedom, and he will meet with 
no molestation. Not a hand will be raised against 
him in violence; but from the farm and the work- 
shops he will find men willing and able to discuss 
the subject with him, He may even publish his 
opinions in a book; we will not imprison or hang 
the man who circulates it; we can trust our peo- 
ple to read whatever may be written; we require 
no censors of the press. 

How is it at the South? To be suspected of 
loving freedom better than slavery is a crime. 
Men, women, and children are banished from 
their homes and driven from your States for the 
atrocious crime of loving liberty and hating sla- 
very, not by process of law, but by the many- 
headed mob. A northern man can travel with 
more safety in any part of the world than in 
our slave States. We can hardly take up a paper 
but we see some new act of violence perpetrated 
upon our northern people. ‘Fhe unfortunate vic- 
tim may invoke the Constitution, but it has no 
protection for him, He may exclaim, I am an 
-American citizen; but he will be answered with 
imprisonment, scourge, orgibbet. And yet we are 

ravely lectured for our want, ef respect for the 
onstitution ! 

Gentlemen of the South, the North demands of 

ou the observance of constitutional obligations. 

he demands that her citizens be protected by 
your laws in the enjoyment of their constitutional 
rights. She demands the freedom of speech and 
of the press; and if your peculiar institution can- 
not stand before them, let it go down, for the 
rights of a nation are not to be thrown mel be- 
cause they conflict with your system of bondage. 

Mr. Chairman, it is vain to talk of farther con- 
cession to slavery. We have no confidence in 
its integrity. We have trusted to its plighted faith 
and found it punic. 
shuts the door of compromise forever. We have 
yielded to its demands, and it has only increased 
its arrogance and sharpened its appetite for yet 
greater demands. Let slavery restrain its inordi- 
nate lust for power; let it take its place under the 
Constitution, and not above it; let it respect the 
rights of others and cease its aggressions; then it 
will be time for its advocates here to lecture the 
free States about their constitutional obligations. 
We hear much about the rights of the South—in- 
deed, we have heard little else; and one would sup- 
pose, listening to the speeches on the other side, 
that there were no rights except southern rights. 


‘We do not hear of natural rights, or the rights of | 


American citizens, but the rights of the South. 
What do you mean by the rights of the South? 
Not the rights of your four million slaves; not 
the rights of the great mass of our white brothers, 
the non-slaveholders. Youcertainly do not mean 
these; you mean the rights of the privileged few, 
the rights of the slaveholding aristocracy. And, 
by a strange perversion of language, the party 


which is arrayed against the rights of the many, | 


and sustains the most arrogant demands of the 
slaveholding aristacracy, is called the Demo- 
cratic party! Mr, Chairman, I have heard strange 
doctrines avowed here. I have heard Democrat 
after Democrat defend slavery on principle, and 
yet not one Democrat has arisen to condemn or 
reprobate it—no, not one. I had supposed that 
if anything was fixed in the theory of our.Gov- 
ernment, or sustained by the teachings of our re- 
ligion, it was that man had certain God-given 


rights; that these rights were indefeasible; that | 


these rights existed before, and were superior to, 
all constitutions and all laws; that they formed 


the true basis of all political association; and that 


Its last greatact of treachery | 


But, in these latter days, I find that new light | 


has burst upon the world; Democrats no longer 
admit that men have inalienable rights; for to ad- 
mit that brands slavery as a wrong, and slavery, 
say they, is right—essentially right; a great moral, 
social, and political blessing and good. Not Af- 
rican slavery; but slavery as a principle, black or 
white, is right per se. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, [Mr. Laman,] in his able speech the other 
day, attempted to show that the Bible sanctioned 
slavery; if it did, it was white slavery. Indeed, 
the gentleman did not attempt to sustain slaver 
upon the foolish pretext of color; but he based it 
upon the startling assumption that the stronger 
class has a right to enslave the weaker. It is 
an alarming doctrine, that physical or mental su- 
periority confers upon the possessor additional 
rights; for who has not a superior? And if this be 
the true doctrine, where is the man who may not 
atany moment become aslave? This has always 
been the tyrant’s plea. Intrenched behind the 
Divine right of superior birth, or superior class, 
he imposes his despotic will upon his cringing 
subjects. There is not a despotism to-day but 
sustains itself upon the very argument by which 
Democracy attempts to justify slavery. 

When we assert that slavery is contrary to 
natural justice, we are asked for the evidence, 1 
see that evidence in the intellectual and moral ca- 
pabilitics of man, which assert the right of im- 
provement, and which slavery denies; I see it in 
the cternal aspirations of thc human heart; I see 
it in the blight and ruin which ever follow, sooner 
or later, in the footsteps of slavery; and finally, I 
sec that evidence in the fact that slavery denies 
to man every right; for the very idea of slavery 
is the exclusive ownership of one man by another. 
Blood, bone, sinew, and soul, all belong to the 
master. According to the Louisiana code: 

& A slave is in the power of the master, to whom he be- 
longs ; the master may sell him, dispose of his person, his 
industry, his labor; he can do nothing, possess nothing, nor 
acquire anything, but what must belong to his master.”? 


I hold in my hand a pamphlet, which some gen- 
tleman has kindly sent me from Mississippi. It 
appears to be areport made to the southern com- 
mercial convention, held at Vicksburg, May 10, 
1859. ‘The object of this convention appears to 
have been to look after the‘much talked of south- 
ern rights in general, and the opening of the Afri- 
can slave trade in particular. From this southern 
pen we havea more enlarged definition of slavery. 

Mr. BRANCH. Will the gentleman allow me 
to sct him right on a question of fact? 

Mr. EDGERTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRANCH. {understand the gentleman 
from Ohio to say that the object of that southern 
commercial convention was to look after the open- 
ing of the slave trade. Perhaps the gentleman is 
not aware of the fact that, when that subject was 
introduced into the convention, it was voted down 
by an overwhelming majority of the convention, 


and that the object of those conventions has no | 


connection whatever with the African slave trade, 
but is to promote and encourage southern com- 
merce, - Let me state the additional fact, that the 
introduction of this subject into that southern 
commercial convention has destroyed and broken 
up the whole system of conventionsthat had lasted 
for years. 


Mr. EDGERTON. I read from the pamphlet: ! 


“<5. The value of the association is the laborer himself, | 


and not, as in free labor, the private contract or labor ob 
gation. Inthe free system, the labor obligation ia proper 
bot in the em, the laborer himself i 

The man himselfisa negotiable chattel; t z 

he isa brute; he can be sheared like a sheep, branded lik 
a mule, yoked like an ox, hobbled likc a horse, marked like 
a hog, and maimed like a cur; he ean be butchered like a 


beef, skinned like a buck, or scalded like a shoat; he can į 


be hurled into a fisbpond to fatten and favor lampreys, or 
smeared with tar and set on fire to light ungodly dances. 


£6. ‘Phe eontinuanee of the association is systematic. | 


‘This fs slavery’s eminent advantage over free labor. The 
hireling’s association is a variable, whose functions are 
soils, idiosyncrasies, race, education, morality, 
u. “She free laborer thus works when he pleases, 


and religi 


bd ~ 
as long as he pleases, for whom he pleases, and for what 
| he pleases. 


But the slave works not as he pleases, but as 
bis master pleases. The slaves thus are cconomically so 
continuous, adaptable and regular, that strikes and idle- 
ness are virtually eliminated. Indeed, slavery is nothing 
more than labor oheying unchecked, unregulated, and irre- 
sponsible capital.” 

I wil not attempt to add anything to this pic- 
ture of what slavery is, as defined by southern 


oulis ignored ; | 


slave? a blessing which should be fostered by the’ 
General Government?” Again :ifslavery be tight, 
then the labor of the slaveis.a duty which he owes 
to his master; and to follow the sentinel north’ star 
to Canada and freedom, would-be larceny. “And 
besides, if one man may justly be made a slave, so, 
then, may all othërs; if man as ho rights as tran, 
then everything is left to the blind sway of chance; 
the strong enslave tle weak, and might becomes 
the measure of tight. This ghostly atheism can 
never meet the approval of our people. Tt dè- 
thrones Ged, and enthrones instead the devil of 
discord and strife. I am thankful that no arty 
at the North ean maintain such doctrines and live. 
That sectional Democratic party is fast dying out; 
in fact it has now no existence at the North, ex- 
cept a sort of commercial existence. ‘A few cotton 
merchants, a few cotton divines, and a few cotton 
politicians, constitute its strength. Be not dè- 
ceived, gentlemen of the South, They area Swiss 
guard; they serve for pay, and do not represent 
the opinions of the people, i 

Mr. Chairman, the old cry of disunion has been 
raised here; not by Republicans, notby any mem- 
ber on this side of the House, but by Democrats; 
and day after day this Hall has rung’to the shriek 
of disunion, Wehave heard the same éry before; 
it has becomé familiar to our ears, and it has al- 
ways been the precursor of some new aggression 


| upon freedom and the rights of the North. There 


was a time when that ay could excite alarm; there 
was a time when it could extort concessions; but 
that time has passed. It is now impotent for evil. 
If you of the South are resolved upon disunion, 
why delay? Proceed at once to your purpose! 
The gentleman from Georgia [Mr, Crawrorp] 
stated the issue some days since, when he said:' 

“ Sir, this question has resolved itself at last inta a ques- 
tion of slavery and disunion, or no slavery and Union. “My 
position is taken; that of my constituents is taken; the 
position of the North is taken, and there is no mistaking 
that position”? 

Yes, sir, the position of the North is taken, 
unmistakably taken, against slavery and disunion,: 
and in favor of Union and freedom. In a subse- 
quent part of his speech, he states the contingency 
which, in his opinion, would justify disunion: ` 

“ Now, in regard to the election of a Black Republican 
President I have this to say, and I speak the sentiment of 
every Democrat on this fioor from the State of Georgia: 
we will never submitto the inauguration of a Black Repub- 
lican President. (Applause from the Deinocratic benches, 
and hisses from the Republicans.) I repeat it, sir:.and Í 
have authority to say so; that no Democratie Representa- 
tive from Georgia on this floor will ever submit to the in- 
auguration of a Black Republican President. [Renewed 
applause and hisses, ]’? £ : 

There is no ambiguity in this; and I commend 
the gentleman’s frankness, if not his zeal. Here 
is the Democracy of an entire State, it seems, in 
favor of disunion, ` f 

Thehonorablegentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Davis] is equally explicit. He said: 

“Gentlemen of the Republican party, E warn you. . Pre- 
sent your sectional candidate for 1850; electhim as the rep- 
resentative of your system of labor; take possession of the 
Government as the instrument of your power in this conflict 
of ‘irrepressible conflict,’ and we of the South will tear this 
Constitution in pieces, and look to our guns for justice and 
right against aggression and wrong. Decide, then, the des-. 
tinies of this great country. We are prepared for the decis- 
ion.” 

Another gentleman from the same State [Mr, 
SıxcLeTON] said: 

t You ask ine when will the time come; when will tha 
South be united? It-will be when you elect a Black Repub- 
lican—Hare, Sewanrn, or Chase—President of the United 
States. Whenever you undertake to place such a man to 
preside over the destinies of the South, you may expect to 
see us undivided and indivisible friends, and to see all pùr- 
ties of the South arrayed to resist bis inauguration.” * *.* 

“ We can never quietly stand by and permit the control 


1; of the Army and Navy to go into the hands of a Black Re- 


publican President.*? 

A gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Box- 
uam,]inaspecch delivered here a few days since, 
said: 

* As to disunion, upon the election of a Black Republi- 
can, Lean speak for no one but myseif and those I have 
here the honor to represent; and I say, without hesitation, 
that, upon the election of Mr. Sewarp, or. any other man 
who indorses and proclaims the doctrines held by him and 
his party—call him by what name you please—fam- in 
favor ofan immediate dissolution of the Union. And, sir 
I think I speak the sentiments of my own constituents an 
the State of South Caroliaa; when. 1 say s0? 

I cannot continue these extracts, but will close 
by citing one other, from.the very able speech 
of the honorable gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. 
Currys] 


; _ * However distasteful it may be to my friend from New 


men; but I may be permitted toask, ‘Is slavery 
York, [Mr. Cuarx,] however mueh it may revolt the public 


a good—good for the master and good for the 
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ff to secure these inalienable rights, governments 
are instituted among men,” 
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sentiment or conscienge of this country, lam not ashamed 
or afraid publicly to avow that the election of Winn14m H: 
Sewarp or Salmon P. Chase, or any such representative 
of the- Republican party, upon a sectional platform, ought 
to'be resisted to the disruption of every tie that binds this 
Confederacy together, {Applause on the Democratic side 
of the House. j”? 

‘These, sir, are but samples of what we have 
heard ‘daily. from the Democratic side of. this 
House. I think it is safe to say that the southern 
Democracy is a unit on the question of disunion, 
or perhaps 1 should say the question of rule or 
disunion. It matters little what may be the views 
of northern Democrats, for they are powerless in 
the party. Theirs is the ignoble duty of indorsing | 
the platform when laid down by the South, and |} 
supporting the candidate the South places upon 
it.. But what do these threats of disunion mean? 
Is it the language of menace? 1 trust not; it will jj 
not move a man from his purpose, butif I know 
anything of the spirit of our northern people it 
will arouse an indignation that will sweep away 
the last vestige of disunion Democracy! It is 
an insult which the North ought and I trust will 
resent. [tall amounts to just this: You Repub- 
licans—you men of the North, if in a constitu- | 
tional way, you dare to elect a man to the Pres- 
idency who reflects your opinions on this subject 
of slavery, we of the South, we Democrats, will 
tear this Constitution in pieces; we will dissolve 
the Union. What, sir, does the South deny the 
right of a constitutional majority to rule in a con- 
Stitutionalway? Is an election binding uponus, 
provided your candidate is clected; and are you | 
free to disregard and repudiate it, should our can- | 
didate succeed? Is this the unequal contest to | 
which you invite us? As honorable men, will you | 

| 
| 
| 
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o into the contest with this predctermination ? 
While you can rule it is well; but ifthe majorit 
decide against you, then you will tear the Consti- 
tution to pieces. 

Thank God, we of the free States hold our rights 
by no such uncertain tenure as your will, but by 
virtue of the Constitution and our own manhood. 
Through the long night in which slavery has 
ruled this land we have submitted to its iron sway; 
for years we have seen this Government all on the 
side of slavery! No man could hold ofice under 
it from the free States, unless he first went under |} 
the yoke. The slightest suspicion of love for uni- | 
versal liberty excluded the possessor from all par- | 
ticipation in this Government, and for a northern | 
man to say a word against the Union was rank | 
treason. But at the South, how different! To | 
advocate slavery was no crime, and to denounce | 
the Union a positive virtue. We have seen men | 
pass warm from the rostrum’ where they had de- | 
nounced the Union into the highest offices of the | 
land; they fill the Halls of Congress; take their | 
places in the Cabinet, or go on foreign missions. | 
We have scen all this and peaceably submitted; | 
and now when we take the baton of power, think | 
you we shall allow you to wrestit from our grasp, 
and that, too, over aviolated Constitution? No, 
gentlemen; we disregard your warnings, and we 
scorn your dictation! When the people have 
brought in their verdict, that verdict will be exe- | 
cuted. If it be against us we will submit, as we 
have done before; if it be against you, you will | 
submit also. | 

Sir, gentlemen talk abeut dissolving this Union, || 
as if it were a pastime—a holiday sport. Do the 
realize all the horrors of sucha disruption? This 
Government cannot pass away without a struggle 
—without civil strife and garments rolled in blood. 
ltwasa grand sight when the aged Fabricius stood 
up before the Carthagenian Sena 
in his hand his gathered robe, he proffered them į 
war or peace. butitisa lamentable sight, when |! 
gentlemen stand here in the Congress of these || 
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United States, and say to the majority, “If you | 
dare to exercise your rights, we will destroy the 
Union; we will tear the Constitation to pieces.” | 
Let me ask you, gentlemen, to look before you 
leap into this abyss. Now is the time for delib- 
eration; and not after the fatal step is taken. 

For what do you propose to dissolve this Union? 
What is the end to be attained? The spread and 
perpetuation of slavery? Thedistinguished gen- 
teman from Georgia, [Mr. Crawrorp,] in his: 
speech, said: f 

“We have now four million slaves. In some twenty- | 
five years hence we will have eight million. We demand į 
expansion, We will have expansion, in spite of the Repub- \ 
Jican party, and all the Abolitionists ef the Oid and New | 
Word”? 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


The gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Snert- 


ron, ] in the speech to which I before referred, said: | 


“TY ask, again, what will be the future of the southern 
slaveholder? Ifslavery be confined to its present limits, 
the institution will necessarily be overthrown. Itis only 
a question of time. We have now four million slaves in 
the fiftcen southern States. That population, doubling itself, 
according to the census returns, every twenty-five years, 
by natural increase—to say nothing of African importations 
—we will in fifty years from now have sixteen million.’ 


Think of it, sixteen million slaves in the land 


whose declaration of independence proclaims the 
equal rights of man. More than five times the 


number of inhabitants in this country at the time | 


of the Revolution. At the same increase, in one 
hundred years there would be sixty-four million 
slaves in this land of the free and this home of the 
brave. But, says the gentleman, I tell you here 
this day— 

«“ The institution of slavery must be sustained. The South 
has made up its mind to keep the black race iv bondage. If 
we are not permitted to do this inside of the Union, I tell 
you that it will be done outside of it. Yes, sir, and we will 
expand this institution; we do not intend to be confined 
within our present limits.” 

It is, then, for this institution of slavery that 
you are going to dissolve this Union. 
you have broken down the Constitution, and set 


up the standard of revolt, the newly-clected Pres- | 


ident, whose duty it will be to see that the Jaws 
are executed, will send the Army, backed by the 
wealth and power of the nation, to enforce obe- 
dience; and, in that fierce struggle, how would 
your peculiar institution stand the shock? Itnow 
exists only by the permission ofthe civilized world. 
A hand raised against it, a word, a look, and it 
trembles to its base. Ff it will not stand before 
Helper’s book, how will it endure the presence of 
an invading army? The standard of revolt will 
be the signal of emancipation; and the man who 
raises that standard must covet the crown of mar- 
tyrdom which he undoubtedly would wear. 
me not that slavery isan element of strength. If 
it be, why destroy the liberty of speech and the 
freedom of the press? Why expel from your 


midst the friends and advocates of freedom? Why | 


surround it with a Chinese wall of ignorance, and 
fortify it with bloody and terrific penal enact- 
ments? And, finally, if slavery be that natural 


| and felicitous state I have heard represented on 
this floor, why is the Christian world shoeked by | 


the cold-blooded barbarism of southern legisla- 


tors, who propose to banish from their homes | 
thousands of free men and women, orreduce them | 
No; slavery is as weak as wicked! | 
“Do men gather | 


to slavery? 4 
How could it be otherwise? 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?” 


not trample with impunity upon the weak and de- | 
fenseless. Well might Jefferson * tremble for his | 
| country when he considered that God was just, ; 
i and that His justice would not sleep forever.” 


Weare told defiantly that if slavery cannot have 
expansion inside of the Union, it will have it out- 


side ofthe Union; in other words, unless we consent H° 


to the rule of slavery, the Union shall be dissolved. 
Gentlemen, if that is your determination, now is 


the time to strike, for the rule of slavery is broken; ! 


and if there is anything fixed, religiously fixed, in 
the minds of our people, it is that slavery shall 
never extend another inch in this Union. We 
will not consent to expand this evil, and stand 


| guardian over your coming millions of slaves; and 


I submit to our southern brothers if it is wise to 
keep up this sectional strife, to press upon us this 


i eternal agitation? If you are resolved to make 


slavery, as you have made it, the test in politics 


i I will not complain, for the free States are fast out- | 
' stripping your slave States in population, and the | 
i question will very soon be ecited. 

| peace, you can have it; only be satisfied with what 
you have, remembering thatthere arerights North | 


If you desire 


l as South, and that our Constitution was 
to secure the blessings of liberty, and not 
to impose upon men the curse of slavery. True, 


as we 


, we love liberty and hate slavery. We are inflex- 


ibly attached to our free institutions: we see in 
them the approval of Heaven. 

Look over the free States; see their wonderful 
achievements in arts, in agriculture, in commerce, 
and in literature; see their free churches and free 
schools Theyare proud monumentsto freedom; 


But when } 


Tell | 


There is | 
a fearful and sometimes an intimgte connection | 
between national sins and national retribution. It | 
is one of the decrees of the Almighty, written in: 
| the past history of the world, that nations shall | 


grand and perpetual anthems to free labor and free 
men. If you think slavery a good, you must 
keep it, if you will; but spare us the shame of its 
support. Ask us not to countenance what the 
late member from Harper’s Ferry district and 
present Minister to France (Charles J. Faulkner) 
so justly describes ‘as the bitterest drop from the 
chalice of the destroying angel.” If- you choose 
to linger in decrepitude and decay—to. hug the 
cankering curse of slavery to your bosoms—do 
it; we at least will be free; we wash our hands 
from its pollution. 

Sir, our position is definitely taken, and I would 
have no one deceived. The giant North, at last, 
standserect.. ** Don’t back down, as you have 
done before,” said the gentleman from Georgia, 
{Mr. Crawrorp.] We deserve the burning taunt 
for our past subserviency. But the gentleman 
may allay his fears; he may quiet his apprehen- 
sions; there will be no backing down: 


We cannot falter; did we so, 
The stones bencath would murmur out, 
And all the winds that round us blow 
Weuld whisper of our shame about; 
No! let the tempest rock the land, 
Our faith shall live, our truth shall stand. 


’ 


True as the Vaudois hemmed around 
With papal fire and Roman steel ; 
Firm as the Christian heroine bound 
Upon Domitian’s torturing wheel, 
We bate no breath, we curb no thought, 
Come what may come, we falter not. 

Mr. ASHMORE obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRANCH. Task my friend from South 
Carolina to yield me a few minutes of his time, 
to enable me to correct a misapprehension of facts. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Iam willing-to yield, if it 
| be the pleasure of the committee. 

Mr. BRANCH. If the committee consent, I 
will confine myself strictly to correcting a misap- 
prehension. 

Mr. GROW. Does the gentleman from South 
Carolina wish to make his speech to-night? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I do not desire to speak this 
evening; and if the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
i| desires the floor, I will yield it, provided I shall 
be entitled to it to-morrow. 

Mr. GROW. I have no objection, and I will 
yield afew moments to the gentleman from North. 
|| Carolina, — 

Mr. BRANCH. 


| I do not desire to encroach 
|i on the time of any member, and therefore ask 
i! unanimous consent that I may be allowed five or 
|| ten minutes, without its being taken from the 
|| time of any one. 

|| The CHAIRMAN, The Chair hears no objec- 
i| tion, and the gentleman from North Carolina is 
{| entitled to the floor. 

i Mr. BRANCH. The gentleman from Ohio, 
i| [Mr. Encerron,] who has just concluded his re- 
i} marks, introduced a pamphlet from which he read 
|! a charge against the system of slavery as it now 
exists in the South. 


| Upon examination, I find 
| that the 
| 


amphiet purports to be prepared by a 
|| man by the name of Henry Hughes, a gentleman, 
j| so far as I can learn, unknown to any gentleman 
'| upon this floor. 
i) Mr. McRAE. Iwill say to the gentleman that 
i| Tam intimately acquainted with that gentleman, 
i who is a man of a very high order of intelligence. 
i} Mr. BRANCH. Ihope the gentleman will not 
‘| take up any portion of my five minutes. Ido not 
‘| propose to assail the author of the pamphlet. 

It seems that the southern commercial conven- 
tion appointed a committee to make areportunder 
the following resolution: 


“ Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed to 
report to the next convention, 1. Whether, since the adop- 
! tion of the Federal Constitution, the peculiar labor system 
of the United States, South, has progressed. 2. Whether 
| the relation of ‘master to servant’ is now identical with 
that originally contemplated by the Constitution.”’ 


| Itis in response to these resolutions that this 
|| report was made. The chairman, in making the 
| report, said: 

| © When the Constitution of the United States was formed, 
i our negro-Jabor system was in theory and practice slavery 5 

i 

| 


its ultimate abolition was generally expected. 

<The people and the people’s statesmen knew truly two 
; relations of servant and master, and therefore deemed that 
| oniy two labor systems were possible. One was slavery 
lj 
H 
: 
i 


and the other free labor; consequently, while negro sia- 
very was truly deemed to be inhuman and unjust, free labor 
: was deemed to be its only substitute.” 
And again: 
“Tt never occurred to the thinkers of the Revolution that 
there was a third labor system; that this, while not free 
| labor, and not slavery, combined all their effects and none 
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of their defects, and bore to them the relation which liberty 
bears to freedom on the one hand and siavery on the other.” 


The report goes on to speak of the peculiari- 
ties of the three systems of labor. : Of free labor 
he enumerates ten peculiarities. When he comes 
to the consideration of the second kind of labor, 
he says: 


“Slave labor resembles, in many essentials, free labor 3”? 


And goes on to enumerate ten peculiarities of the 
slave system. Itis from that enumeration of the 
ten peculiarities of labor that the gentleman from 
Ohio read his extract. 

The report further on says: 

“Such are the ten peculiarities of slavery, the system 
opposed to {ree labor. ‘ 

“The third, or composite labor system, embodies all of 
the effects, and none of the defects of the other two. 

“ And as the composite now is virtually the negro Jabor 
system of the United States South, and therefore familiar 
tous all, its happy peculiarities may soon be noted, for 
they are not less distinct than delightful.” 

The committee will perceive that in response to 
those resolutions, and strictly in response to the 
resolutions by which the duty had been imposed 
on him by the convention, the chairman of that 
committee lays down that there are threc sys- 
tems of labor known to the United States. One 
he calls the free-labor system; another he calls 
slavery—being the system of negro. servitude 
existing at the time of the Revolution—among 
the peculiarities of which, according to his state- 
ment, were those read by the gentleman from 
‘Ohio; and the third he calls the negro-labor sys- 
tem of the South, as it exists at this time. He 
institutes a comparison between the three, and 
comes to the conclusion that the system of labor 
at the South has changed since the Revolution, 
and changed for the better; and states that the bad 
system which existed at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, and which was described in the extract read 
by the gentleman from Ohio, had been super- 
seded by a better, purer, and more philanthropic 
system. He enlarges upon these points in the 
report, which is strictly responsive to the resolu- 
tions under which it was proposed. 

I wish to say, further, in relation to the report of 
the proceedings of that convention, that when gen- 
tlemen of the North undertake to hold responsible 
the whole slaveholding interests of the South for 
all that is done at these southern commercial con- 
ventions, they do us very great injustice. ‘These 
conventions are not called with any reference to 
slavery or the interests of slavery. They have 
been held for years past. Their object has been 
to cultivate our industrial interests, and improve 
the commercial system of the South; and when, 
at the last convention, as I stated while the gen- 
tleman from Ohio was making his speech, an able 
and distinguished gentleman moved a resolution 
looking to action for opening the African slave 
trade, the convention voted down the proposition 
by an overwhelming majority. And it is gener- 
ally understood now at the South, that in conse- 
quence of the unpopularity of that movement at 
the last convention, no more of these conventions 
will be held. 

I have accomplished all I desired; and I con- 
elude by saying that, if the gentleman from Ohio 
will read that report, he will see that he has done | 
grossinjustice by attributing to the author of that | 
report the allegation that the odious peculiarities 
which he says belonged to the institution of sla- 
very eighty yearsago stillattach to it; for he says | 
expressly that there has been so great and marked 
an amelioration as to induce him to classify it as 
a new and different system. Without subscribing 
to his opinions as to the character and features 
of the institution eighty years ago, I will vindicate 
him thus far, and will not further trespass on the 
committee. 

Mr, GROW next addressed the committee on | 
his homestead measure. [His remarks will be | 
published in the Appendix 1 

Ar. JUNKIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Ilinois. I would suggest 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that if he does 
not desire to proceed with his remarks now, I 
will move that the committee rise. 

Mr. JUNKIN. If I proceed with what I have 
say now, there will be that much time saved. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Hlinois. Very well. 

Mr. JUNKIN. I will proceed without delay | 
to the discussion of what was my chief purpose 
in obtaining the floor, to wit: the protection of | 


to 


| 


American industry, by a fair and reasonably pro- 
tective tariff. 

And permit me here to remark, that, with a 
country stretching from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific ocean, and from the snows of Canada to the 
mild skies of the Rio Grande, embracing every 
variety of climate, unparalleled in the fertility of 
its soil, the beauty and grandeur of its scenery 
unsurpassed, with water powers exceeding in 
efficiency and capacity the residue of the world 
combined; with the mineral ores and the black 
diamonds underlying hearly every foot of our 
broad land; with an intelligent, industrious, and 
enterprising population; yet, with al] these de- 
cided, and elsewhere uncombined advantages, 
we have our workshops in Europe, our spinning 
jennies in Manchester, our iron furnaces in Wales, 
our knife factories in Sheffield, our founderies in 
Scotland, and our silk Jooms in France. Yes, 
sir, with all these bountiful gifts of God showered 
upon us, we blindly, and with a fatuity unparal- 
leled, turn from these treasures in our midst, and 
Import annually more than three hundred and fifty 
millions of foreign products, instead of saving 

200,000,000 of that sum by encouraging our own 

omestic industry. Why, sir, was ever sucha 
spectacle presented to the world, of a nation spurn- 
ing wealth and industry from its own doors, and 
eagerly steaming the ocean, in hot haste, to pour 
its gold and silver into the coffers of European 
Powers? Was there ever seen policy more sui- 
cidal? Yes, sir, under a pretended and spurious 
tariff, which amounts to a tax, without even in- 
cidental or accidental protection, we have sub- 
stantially free trade and nothing else. You are, 
by your present system, taxing the people with- 
outany corresponding benefit. It is high time this 
prostrating and ruinous policy were abandoned. 
Look around, and what do we behold? Industry 
crippled in every direction; the artisan folding 
his hands in despair; pinching poverty, with its 
shriveled form, stcaling into lis habitation, ‘that 
home where he loves to dwell; and as he gazes 
on those dear dependents who lean upon him for 
support, he feels that the heavy hand of his Gov- 
ernment is against him; that his cry ef distress 
reaches not the dull car of power. The night no 
longer reveals the cheerful fire of the coal pit on 
the mountain side; it has been extinguished by 
the frec trade policy of this Government. Every- 
where men are sighing for the good old days, not 
“of Adam and of Eve,” but of the tariff of 1842. 
“ Polk, Dallas, and the tarif of 1842,” we Demo- 
crats of Pennsylvania inscribed upon our banners 
in 1844; but when the election was over, the vic- 
tory won, and the people gulled, it was still Polk 


and Dallas, but “nary” a word about tho tariff | 


of 1842. 


“ The child’s name was Anthony.” 
Now sir, lct us look into this question. 


What 


| are we doing? Why, sir, with every ton of iron, 


every yard of broadcloth, every web of calico, 
every dozen knives, every foot of Scotch pipe, 
we import from foreign countries, we buy with it 
not only the valuc of raw material, and the skill 
and labor bestowed upon it—but the bread and 
hecf, potatocs, cabbage, and beans required by 
the workmen employed in their production. Who 
can deny this? And yet we hear high-sound- 
ing talk, that we are agricultural, and can onl 

find a market for our cereal and farming prod- 
ucts, by trading with the world; when in point of 
fact, we not only pay for the labor employed in 
the manufacture of the article, but also for what 


the labor consumes when so employed. Now, | 


then, if that article, be it what it may, had been 
manufactured at home, the person so employed in 
its production would not only been withdrawn 
from producing the articles required to feed and 
sustain him while so engaged, but he would ac- 
tuaily have been consuming the beef, cabbage, 
wheat, potatoes, and pork, which his neighbor, 
the farmer, had been engaged during this very 
time in producing. Thus, then, not only the 
money expended in the purchase of the article 
so produced would have remained in the coun- 
try, for circulation and usc, but that neighbor and 
farmer engaged in producing those articles of ne- 
cessity so consumed would also have found a 
market for those very articles; whereas, by its 
manufacture abroad, all these advantages are forc- 
gone. First, the money required to pay for it is 
taken out of thecountry; and in the second place 
the market for all these agricultural products so 


| 
i 
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who wouldotherwisehavebeen employeđin manė: 
ufacturing said article is engaged (for the want 
of proper encouragement) in producing becf, pork, 

wheat, béans, and cabbage; and thus, instead of 


| a consumer, becomes a competitor. Now thisex- 


ample will stand for every kind of manufacturing 
which. can be done in this country, and which is 
now. done abroad. : : 

I desire now to press this point upon the House 
and upon the country, namely, thatthegreat policy 


; of every government, and the interest of the farmer, 


is to bring the producer and the consumer as near 
together as it is practicable or possible to dó; Itis 
the expense of transportation, whether it bea 
manufactured articie or an agricultural product, 
that creates the difference of price at different points 
of a country. For instance, a bushel of corn in 
Kentucky is worth forty cents; but if it is carried 
tothe city of New York it is worth eighty cents. 
Howcomes this difference of one half? Simply-be- 
cause the cost of transportation is just forty cents, 
But if you had a consumer for that bushel of corn 
on the spot in Kentucky, where it was raised, its 
intrinsic value would be, and is, just as great in 
Kentucky as in New York; but the want-of that 
consumer creates the necessity for transportation, 
and hence the cost of transportation is the difference 
in its value at these two points. Now, if. there 
lived alongside of the producer of this bushel of 
corn in Kentucky, a weaver.of broadcloth who 
would consume it, then it would command eighty. 
cents at home. And so with reference to any 
other article of agricultural product. And yet, 
ridiculous as it may seem, we are gravely told, 
that the oftener and further the agricuitural and 
manufactured articles are carried and transported 
the cheaper both become; and I suppose, on this 
theory, if both were carried once or twice round 
the globe, the consumer would, in the end, get 
them for nothing. It is very manifest that this 
process of cheapening by transportation is absurd 
Now, what, in reality, are the products that a 
farmer remote from large cities has for sale which 
willbear transportation, exclusive of cotton? Why 
his wheat, rye, corn, beef, pork, and. 
occasionally a few bushels of cloversecd.. His 
potatoes, beets, cabbage, apples, turnips, &c., all 
that class of gross products, will occa trans- 
portation, commission, and expense of getting 
them into market; and it really costs him from 


' fifteen to twenty-five per cent. to get even his more 


valuable products, such as wheat, rye, &c., there. 
But build up.manufacturing establishments, foster 
that branch of industry, and towns, villages, and 
cities would spring up in every portion of the 
country, at which a market would be furnished 
not only for such products, less gross, and which 
he usually sells, and that too without the cost of 
transportation, but he would find ready sale for 
all those gross articles which, although more 
cheaply raised, are now only produced for his own 
consumption, and from which he receives no rev- 
enue whatever. Not only would the farmer find 
a ready sale for all these products, but the buid- 
ing up of such manufacturing cstablishments 
would withdraw a large portion of the community 
who are now producers, and convert them into 
consumers. At present, what occupation is open 
to industrious men except the cultivation of the 
soil, thereby increasing competition, while from 
the depressed condition of our manufacturing in- 
terests, the consumers are diminished? Now, 
every practical man knows full well that men 
owning mere truck-gardens near populous cities 
make fortunes off ten-acre lots, although they 
never sowa grain of wheat or raise a stock of 
corn, while others remote from such citics are 
broken up on four-hundred-acre farms. How 
comes this? Simply because the one finds a mar- 
ket for all he can raise of every description, while 
the other is swamped in the transportation of his 
less bulky and more valuable products. 

But it may be said that, while the eastern States 
would gain by the protective system, the West 
would lose. “Well, sir, let us see about that. 
Your nine million of the great West are clearly 
entitled to be consulted in the determination of 
this guestion. We desire nothing that will injure 
or ctipple your energies. You are a power in this 
Confederacy, and must not be ignored. What, 
you ask, have you to gain by this system? In 
fact you are pork—essentially pork, wheat, beef, 
corn, and “corn juice,” from the western line of 


consumed is lost; and to make it still worse, he li Pennsylvania back to the very verge of civiliza- 
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tion. Let.us see. You want consumers. You |; 


have-a highly favored soil; no guano, hme, ma- 
nüre; or other stimulant is wanted, away put be- 
neath the:setting sun. If troubled:at all, it is to 
keep-down the rank exuberance of your prairies; 
where I hear you need no clocks; you can Keep 
time by the pumpkin vines, they grow just two 
feet per hour; and where I once heard of a man 
who undertook to try. the effects of guano on that 
soil; be planted some cucumber seeds in that stim- 
ulant, when forthwith he saw the dirt flying, and 
although he used his bestendeavors to escape from 
the patch, still the vines overtook him, and to his 
surprise and consternation, when he got over the 
fence he found a cucumber gone to seed in his 
pocket! Now, sir, what does such a country as 
that want,except a market? Thatisall. It can 
supply all the world and “ the rest of mankind.” 
But where find the consumers? I will tell you. 
Give us protection, Let us withdraw our dense 
population in the New England and middie States 
from cultivating. much of their soil that is barren 
and sterile; withdraw. that portion which is now 
competing with you in the productions peculiar 
to your region, or at least produce what they con- 
sume. Let us withdraw these from producing, 
and allow them, under reasonable protection, to 
delve into “caverns dire” in pursuit of our iron 
ore, and. our coal, and let our furnaces, forges, | 
nail factories, and bloomeries be once more red 
with the refining fires. Let the hum of our spin- 
dles and the stroke of the hammer be again heard. 
Let the collier again sing merrily at his task, while 
his shadowappears once morc on the background 
of his pit et the woodman’s ax once more | 
resound, . 
«¢ And for him the earth will forget to mourn, 
And leap at a blast of his mountain horn? 

Let all this be once again restored, and my word 
for it, we will tax your industry and your fruit- 
ful land to their utmost capacity to supply our 
wants and meet our demands. And what will we 
give you in return? Why, say the free-traders, 
manufactured articles—the luxuries and necessa- 
ries of life, at increased prices. This, sir, | most 
emphatically and carnestly deny. Give us the 
market, the field of consumption, and our in- 
creased production will enable us to manufacture 
cheaper, and to farnish all these things at reduced 
instead of increased rates. It is the absence ofa 
market that now cripples the manufacturer, He 
now labors under a double disadvantage, namely, 
he has first to contend against the pauper labor of 
Europe; and secondly, the market is taken from 
him, or his sales limited by the influx of the for- | 
eign article. But, drive the forcign article out of | 
the market by imposing such duty thercon as will 
render it impossible for the foreign manufacturer 
to pay that duty, and you drive it from the field, 
leaving that market to be supplied by the home 
product, not at an increased price, but the differ- 
ence being simply that the home instead of the 
foreign article is sold and consumed. In other 
words, by reason of his increased sales, the home 
manufacturer is enabled, ata less profit, to sup- | 
ply the demand; and yet secure a fair remuner- | 
ation for the capital invested. For example, | 
suppose a manufacturer of carriages should, by 
reason either of a want of demand or from com- 
petition, only succeed in selling ten wagons per 
annum. Now, it is manifest that, in order to live, 
he must secure his profits out of these ten sales | 
by disposing of them at such rates as will pro- | 
duce that result; whereas, if he could increase his 
sales to one hundred wagons, he could reduce his 
profits nine tenths, and thereby furnish the same 
article at a greatly reduced rate. Now, give the 
manufacturer the market, so as to increase his bus- 
iness nine tenths, and it is clear that he will be 
remunerated at greatly less rates. This is all that 
the American manufacturer asks or needs—the 


genius for the cheapness of the price. 
home. competition will regulate all that. 
sir, I submit that the consumer pays none the less | 
because the article purchased is of forcign fabric. | 
Let me illustrate this. Suppose an imporier | 
buys a ton of iron in Liverpoolat thirty-five dol- | 
lars per ton, and the cost of transportation is five iI 
dollars, the duty five dollars, and the selling price | 
here fifty dollars. Now the importer is notgoingto | 
sell thai ton of iron underthe market price; he will | 
ask and get fifty dollarsfor it. Doesthe consumer | 
getit at any less price because itis imported iron? | 


Besides, | 


e F 
Now, | 


i bread. A 


| purchasers. Our money has gone to foreign coun- 


| that market is found, whether here or in a foreign 


needs I| consequences: 
market; and you may safely trust to his skill and | 


„price of your staple. 
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Certainly not. He has paid just as much (fifty 
dollars) as though he had purchased the home 
manufactured article. Who, then, pocketed the 
difference between the original cost, transporta- 
tion, duty, and selling price? Not the consumer, 
for he paid market price, fifty dollars. It is man- 
ifest the importer secured the difference to himself, 
and was the only man benefited by the transac- 
tion. By this process, the consumer was in no 
wise benefited; whilethe home manufacturer was 
broken down, and the laborer robbed of his daily 


One word more in regard to the West. Was 
that garden of the world ever before so crippled 
and prostrated ina pecuniary point of view? In- 
deed, when before, except during extraordinary 
financial embarrassments, was the whole country, 
both agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial, 
so hampered and depressed? And yet, under the 
bounty of Providence, the last year has witnessed 
such agathering of the jeweled grain as this con- 
tinent never saw before; the ** reaper hath” indeed 
«filled his hand and the binder his bosom.’’ Yet, 
what does it avail? There are no consumers, no 


tries to pay the balance of trade, forty or fifty 
millions of dollars, againstus. Yet weare receiv- 
ing thelarge revenue of $90,000,009 annually from 
California, taat Eldorado of the Pacific slope, 

«“ Whose streams are amber, and whose sands are gold.” 

There is but one solution of the whole matter; 
we are over-trading, and pouring our golden treas- 
ure into the coffers of the Old World. Sir, I shall 
enter into no figures, submit no tabular statements, 
no exaggerated estimates of imports and exports. 
I prefer the light of experience and observation, 
to theory and speculation. Like the blind man 
restored to sight in the New Testament, who, 
unable to comprehend the rationale of his deliv- 
erance, nevertheless, persisted in urging one fact, 
without comment or explanation, that, whereas 
he had been blind, he now saw, we do know, 
and that is sufficient, that, under the tariff of 1842, 
we lived prosperously and happily; every man, 
from the millionaire to the humble laborer, rejoiced 
in the prosperity of the country: whereas now the 
ery of distress, of closed manufactories, broken 
merchants, unemployed laborers is so general as 
to arrest the attention and. consideration of the 
most indifferent. 

Having thus endeavored to reconcile the young 
giant of the West to the protective system, itis 
my duty, as well as my pleasure, to appeal to our 
equally powerful brethren of the South. And let 
me here surmise that the same arguments, already 
urged in behalf of the interests of the West, ap- 
ply with cqual force to the States of Kentucky 
and Tennessce, and even to Virginia and Mis- 
souri. The States of Maryland and Delaware need 
no incentive to join Pennsylvania in this great 
measure; for, in our past lives, we have not been 
separated, and there is no death that can divide 
us. 

But the cotton States are the only ones likely to 
listen to this appeal with doubting faith; and to 
them therefore will I now address myself. Your 
great staple is cotton, not inaptly termed ‘‘ king 
cotton.” Truly, yoursisagreat product, and your 
enormous exportation of that article, amounting 
to near two hundred million dollars annually, cn- 
title your position and interests to a careful con- 
sideration. The price of your product like every 
other dependsupon the supply and demand. Now, 
all you desire isa market capable of exhausting 
your supply at such prices as render its culture 
profitable and remunerative; when you obtain 
these youare content. It matters not to you where 


land. , 
Now, you fear, in this question of a tariff, two 
sy ’ > 


First, that under this system, the prices of all 
these manufactured articles will be increased, and 
as you consume largely, you will be thereby 
injured. 

Secondly, that from inability of the foreign pur- 
chaser, through loss of his market on this con- 
tinent, there will be necessarily a reduction in the 


The first of these objections I consider already 
answered; the second deserves serious attention. 
In the first place, I presume it will not be dis- 
puted that, under the protective system, the con- | 


sumption of cotton fabrics in the United States || 


will not be diminished; but, on the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that their consumption 
would be increased from fifty to one hundred per 
cent. if that system were this. day adopted; be- 
cause all classes, and especially the poorer and 
laboring classes, who are the chief consumers, 
would, by reason of the impetus given to business, 
the increased demand for labor, the investment of 
now unemployed capital in the erection and equip- 
ment of these establishments, be more able to buy 
and pay for these fabrics; and we all know that 
the inducements to expend and enjoy, depend 
wholly on the ability of the consumer to gratify 
his wants or inclinations. Thus, then, the demand 
would be nearly, if not wholly, doubled. This 
would be a great point gained to the planter. It 
would stimulate him to increased production. He 
would fcel that the consumption of his product 
was going on in his very midst, so that he would 
neither doubt the demand for his staple nor the 
ability to pay for the same. . 

But there would be, doubtless, a slight diminu- 
tion in the foreign demand: still, it must always 
remain large; and in no event do they take more 
than what is absolutely necessary for their pur 
poses. England would still manufacture for the 
rest of the world; and her chief, if not only, sup- 
ply is from yoursection. It is true that an effort 
is now.making by the English Government, al- 
though purporting to be a private enterprise, to 
open up the great central basin of Africa to the 
culture of cotton; and any dispassionate man who 
reads Dr. Livingstone’s explorations in. that re- 
gion, cannot close his eyes to the fact that there 
exists a district of country on that continent pe- 
culiarly adapted to the culture of cotton; unpar- 
alleled in its fertility, beneath the very equator 
itself, free from all danger of frost, and, in extent, 
exceeding the entire territory of all the States of 
this Union. And, besides, there is the negro race, 
ready and willing to engage in its production. 
They are the same materials with which you work 
in the culture of cotton here; less cultivated, to 
be sure; yet the Doctor reports them very apt and 
clever in catching up the skill and power of civil- 
ization. I have no doubt the English will suc- 
ceed; and that you are about encountering, in 
your branch of agriculture, a foeman worthy of 
your steel. If they fail in this African enterprise, 
so much the better for you; and if they succeed, 
then where will your market be, unless here in our 
own great and glorious Union? Then you will 
duly appreciate the force of the argument I have 
adduced. So that,in any event, you are bound 
to win. If Africa produces cotton, you have still 
a home market capable, under proper protection, 
of exhausting your supply; and if Africa fails in 
this cotton movement, you are doubly safe; be- 
cause you will then have two markets instead of 
one—the home and the foreign. 

Besides, your system of free trade, such asnow 
obtains in this Government, necessarily drives the 
artisan from the shops and factories of New Eng- 
land, and other free States; and they are then com- 
pelled to seek homes and habitations beneath the 
setting sun where they build up those worse than 
Babylonish abominations in your sight—to wit, 
the free States of the West—thus destroying the 
very balance of power which you have so long 
struggled to preserve. And yet you stand here, 
day after day and year after year, bemoaning your 
hard fate, your lost influence and power in the 
Republic, little dreaming—or blindly ignoring the 
fact—that it is your stubborn and inflexible ad- 
herence to the free-trade policy that has brought 
these supposed calamities upon you. Yes, sir, 
while you were engaged in an unenviable crusade 
against the workshops of New England, and 


| chuckling over the supposed stab thrust into the 
| heart of her industry, you were only uttering deep 


curses, which, like chickens, have come home 
to roost. You drove the free artisan from his shop, 
and he in return vanquished you on the plains of 
Kansas. Such unquestionably are the fruits and 
tendencies of free trade. 

The question then arises, what sort of duties 


| should be imposed, specific or ad valorem? On 


this question, L concur entirely with the President. 
He is unmistakably correct. Specific duties are 
the only imposts, so far as it is practicable to en- 
force them, which afford protectin to the manu- 
facturer; because ad valorem duties afford least 
when most needed. 

To illustrate the different operation of these 
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two systems, I will take the article of pig metal 
as an example. On this article, under the tariff 
of 1842, there was imposed a duty of $9 per ton, 
which was specific, because it was, a fixed sum, 
without regard to the price or original cost in the 
foreign port. Under the tariff of 1846, the duty 
was changed to thirty per cent. ad valorem. Con- 
sequently, when that article was worth $30 per 
ton at Liverpool, the duty would be. $9; but let 
the price go down to $15 per ton,-and the duty 
then is but $4 50, and still less as the price came 
down to $10; so that at the very time the home 
manufacturer most needed protection, (during low 
piety he got the least. The same argument 
holds with regard to bar iron, and many other 
articles We should not forget that the whole cost 
of the millions of dollars’-worth of pig metal, bar 
iron, &c., manufactured in this country, is made 
up of the consumption of the produce of the farmer, 
and by manual labor, and not another item enters 
into the account. If that be the case, any protec- 
tion afforded the manufacturer amounts, at. the 
same time, to incidental protection to the farming, 
mechanical, and laboring interests of the country. 
This is the only possible way im-which the Gov- 
ernment can assist and protect their interests. 

We must not forget that capital needs no pro- 
tection; but inducements are wanted to render 
that capital active, and protection alone can give 
itemployment, and, necessarily, circulation. If 
you fail to do that, it leaves you or remains in- 
active. ` 

In imposing these duties, they should be rea- 
sonable and just, discriminating in favor of such 
articles as can be most cheaply and readily pro- 
duced at home. Let this system be fairly and 
permanently. inaugurated, with due regard to the 
interest of every section of this Union, and there 
will follow such blessings and prosperity all over 
the land, as no eye ever witnessed, or.imagination 
conceived. Think of the mighty million of busy 
souls, bending in joyous contentment over the 
active labors of the day—of the light of hope that 
willloom up the pale face of the now disheartened 
and desponding mechanic—so that, when thesun’s 
broad disk wheels up, day by day, over the east- 
ern waters, to bless and beautify our incomparable 
land, hiscoming may be grected by exultant hearts, 
cheerfully obeying his call to earnest, but remune- 
rative toil. Then, indeed, may it be truly said of 
us, “ He hath not dealt so with any nation.” 

Mr. CURTIS obtained the floor, and moved 
that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

. So the committee rose, and Mr. KELLOGG, of 
Illinois, taking the chair.as Speaker pro tempore, 
Mr. Wasusurne, of Ilinois, reported that the 
Committee of the Wholc on the state of the Union 
had, according to order, had the Union generally 
under consideration, and particularly the annual 
message of the President of the United States, and 
had come to no conclusion thereon. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have altered the resolution I 
desired to offer this morning, so as to obviate all 
objections, and I ask leave to introduce it now. 

Mr. MARTIN, of Virginia. I object to the res- 
olution. It was understood when we went into 
committee that no business should. be transacted 
when we should come into the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would 
suggest to the gentleman from Iowa, that half the 
House objected before. [Laughter.] The reso- 
lution, therefore, is not in order. 

And then, on motion of Mr. WASHBURNE, 
of Illinois, (at five o’clock and ten minutes, p.m.,) 
the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE 
Tuurspay, March 1, 1860. 
The Journal of yesterday wasread and approved. 
COURT OF CLAIMS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate reports of the Court of Claims, made in pur- 
suance of law, adverse to the claim of Sarah B. 
Webber, administratrix of John A. Webber; the 
claim of the heirs of Joshua Eddy; the claim of 
Charles A. Dubois de Lucket; and the claim of 
John H. Merrill; which were referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. ! 

Mr. SEWARD presented the petition of L. D. 
Benedict and others, praying that the militia of 


the war of 1812, and of the Indian wars, may be 
placed on the same footing, in regard to bount 
land,as those who served in the late war wit 
Mexico; which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. . , 

Mr. SEBASTIAN presented papers relating to 
the claim of Mary Lloyd, widow of James Lloyd, 
for a balance due on his contract for carrying the 
mails; which were referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. DAVIS presented the petition of J. Hen- 
debert, praying to be allowed a salary for the 

eriod of his service as consul for the United 

tates at Lyons, in France; which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


PAPERS WITILDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. KENNEDY, it was 


Ordered, Thatthe memorial of Mary Chase Barney, sole 
daughter and survivor of Samuel Chase, of Maryland, onc 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, praying 
a pension, on the files ef the Senate, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SEBASTIAN, from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, to whom were referred papers in 
relation to the compensation of W. A. Gorman, 
as special commissioner to investigate charges 
against A. Ramsey, late superintendent of Indian 
affairs in Minnesota, submitted a report, accom- 
panied by a bill (S. No. 235) for the relief of 

illis A. Gorman. The bill was read, and passed 
toa second reading; and the report was ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and Militia, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. No. 27) making an appropriation for build- 
ing a miltary post near the forty-ninth degree of 
north latitude, in or near the valley of the Red 
River of the North, reported it with an amend- 
ment. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 
Mr. SEBASTIAN asked, and by unanimous 


consent obtained, lcave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
236) forthe relicf of Mary Lloyd, widow of James 


Lloyd; which was read twice by its title, and re- | 


ferred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 
A. M. FRIDLEY. 

Mr RICE submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency and propriety of 
relieving A. M. Fridley, late agent for the Winnebago In- 
dians, from the effects of a judgment obtained against him 
in the district court for the second district of Minnesota, 
in consequence of his having, under orders of the Indian 


| department, disobeyed an injunction obtained against him 


in said courtin regard to the payment of certain moncys 
belonging to said Winnebago Indians; and that said com- 
mittee report by bill or otherwise. 

MESSAGE FROM TIE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr Forney, its Clerk, announced that the 
Elouse had passed the bill of the Senate (No. 146) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury toissue 
registers to the schooners Helen Blood and Sarah 


5 $ 
Bond, of Oswego, in the State of New York. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced thatthe Speaker 
had signed the following enrolled bills; which 
thereupon received the signature of the Vice Pres- 
ident: 

A bill (H. R. No. 3) making appropriations for 
the payment of invalid and other pensions of the 
United States for the year ending the 30th of June, 
1861; and 

A bill (S. No 146) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to issue registers to the schooners 
Helen Blood and Sarah Bond, of Oswego, in the 
State of New York. 

The message further announced that the House 
had ordered the printing of the preamble and res- 
olutions of the Territorial Legislature of Kansas, 
asking admission into the Union, on the 29th of 
February, 1860, at twelve o’clock and fifteen min- 
utes. 

RELATIONS OF STATES. 


Mr. DAVIS. Some time since I offered some | 
resolutions to the Senate. Aftera conference with | 


friends, I have thought proper to modify some 
portion of those resolutions, changing the lan- 


guage In some laces; I now present. the copy, 
as modified, asking to withdraw the other ‘sect of 
resolutions, and substitute these. in their place; 
and that they be printed for the use of the Senate. 

The resolutions, as now modified, are as fol- 
lows: ‘ ; : 

1. Resolved, That, inthe adoption of the Federal Cons 
stitution, the States adopting the same acted severally as 
free and independent sovereignties, delegating a portion of 
their powers to be exercised by the Federal Government 
for the increased security of each against dangers, domestic 
as well as foreign; and that any intermeddling by any one 
or more States, or by a combination of their citizens, with 
the domestic institutions of the others, on any pretext what- 
ever, political, moral, or religious, with the view to their 
disturbance or subversion, is in violation of the Constitu- 
tion, insulting to the States so interfered with, endangers 
their domestic peace and tranguillity—objects for which the 
Constitution was formed—and, by necessary consequence, 
tends to weaken and destroy the Union itself. i 

2. Resolued, That negro slavery, as it exists in fiftéen 
States of this Union, composes an important portion of their 
domestie institutions, inherited from their ancestors, and 
existing at the adoption of the Constitution, by which it is 
recognized as constituting an important element in the ap- 
portioument of powers among the States; and that: no 
change of opinion or feeling on the part of the non-slave~ 
holding States of the Union in relation to this institution 
can justify them or their citizens in open or covert attacks 
thereon, with a view to its overthrow; and that all such 
attacks are in manifest violation of the mutual and solemn 
pledge to protectand defend each other, given by the States, 
respectively, on entering into the constitutional compact 
which formed the Union, and are a manifest breach of faith 
and a violation of the most solemn obligations. ° > 

3. Resolved, That the Union of these States.rests on the, 
equality of rights and privileges among its members, and 
that it is especially the duty of the Senate, which repre- 
sents the States in their sovereign capacity, to resist all 
attempts to discriminate either in relation to persons or 
property in the Territories, which are the common posses- 
sions of the United States, so as to give advantages to the 
citizens of one State which are not equally assured to those 
of every other State. 

4, Resolved, That neither Congress nor a Territorial Le- 
gislature, whether by direct icgislation or legislation of an. 
indirectand unfriendly character, possesses power to annul 
or impair the constitutional right of any citizen of the 
United States to take his slave property into the common 
Territories, and there hold and enjoy the same. while the 
territorial condition remains, 

5. Resolved, That if experience should at any time prove 
that the judiciary and executive authority do not possess 
means to insure adequate protection to constitutional rights 
in a Territory, and if the territorial government shall fail or: 
refuse to provide the necessary remedies for that purpose 
it will be the duty of Congress to supply such deficiency.’ 

6. Resolved, That the inhabitants of a Territory of the 
United States, when they rightfully form a constitution to 
be adinitted as a State into the Union, may then, for the: 
first time, like the people of a State, when forming a new. 
constitution, decide for themselves whether slavery as a 
domestic institution shall be maintained or prohibited with- 
in their jurisdiction; and they shall be received into the 
Union with or without slavery, as their constitution may 
prescribe at the time ‘of their admission. . 

7. Resolved, ‘That the provision of the Constitution for 
the rendition of fugitives from service or labor, “without 
the adoption of which the Union could not have been form- 
ed,” and that the laws of 1793 and 1850, which were enacted 
to secure its cxecution, and the main features of which, 
being similar, bear the impress of nearly seventy years of 
sanction by the highest judicial authority, should he honest- 
ly and faithfully observed and maintained by all who enjoy 
the benefits of our compact of Union; and that all acts of. 
individuals or of State Legislatures to defeat the purpose 
or nullify the requirements of that provision, and the laws 
made in pursuance of it, are hostile in character, subversive 
of the Constitution, and revolutionary in their effect. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there he no ob- 
jection, the other resolutions will be considered as 
withdrawn, and these substituted in their stead, 
and take their place on the Calendar. The Chair 
hears no objection. 

The motion to print was agreed to. 


SWAMP LANDS. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I wish to call 
up a bill which I presented some time since. It 
is one of some importance to the States of Min- 
nesota and Oregon. The bill was read twice, and 
referred to the Committee on Publie Lands, and 
ig now reported back by them favorably, and I 
ask for its passage. It extends the benefit of the 
swamp land grants, heretofore made to all the 
other States, to those two States. I will say to 
the Senate beforehand, that the Committee on 
Public Lands have again considered the bill which 
we had before us, which was passed at the last 
session of Congress, very maturely, and have con- 
ferred with the Department of the Interior on the 
subject, and have carefully guarded and restricted 
it in every way that is deemed consistent with 
justice to the subject.. I ask that the bill may be 
considered now. It is reported with an amend~ 
ment as a substitute $ 

There being no objection, the Senate asin Com- 
mittee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. No. 26) to extend the provisions of “An 
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act to enable the State of Arkansas and other 
States to reclaim the swamp lands within their 
limits?’:to Minnesota. ; 

: The amendment of the Committee on Public 
Lands is, to strike outall after the enacting clause, 
and insert: 

That the provisions of the act of Congress, entitled “ An 

act to enable the State of Arkansas and other States to 
reclaim the swamp lands within their limits,” approved 
September 28, 1850, be, and the same are hereby, extended 
to the Statesof Minnesota and Oregon: Provided, That the 
grant hereby made shall not include any lands which the 
Governmentof the United States may have reserved, sold, 
or disposed of, in pursuance of any law heretofore enacted, 
prior. to the confirmation of title to be made under the au- 
therity.of the said act. 
. BEC, 2. ad be it further enacted, That the selection to 
be made, from lands already surveyed in each of the States, 
including Minnesota and Oregon, under the authority of the 
act aforesaid, and of the “Act to aid the State of Louisiana 
in draihing the swamp Jands therein,” approved March 2, 
4849, shall be made within two years from the adjournment 
of the Legislature of each State at its next session after the 
date of this act; and as to all lands hereafter to be sur- 
veyed, within two years from such adjournment, at the 
next session, after notice by the Secretary of the Interior 
to the Governor of the State that the surveys have been 
completed and confirmed. 


` The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in; and the bill 


was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 
It was read the third time, and passed. 


On motion of Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, its | 


title was amended so as to read: A bill to extend 


the provisions of ‘* An act to enable the State of | 


Arkansas and other States to reclaim the swamp 
lands within their limits” to Minnesota and Ore- 
gon, and for other purposes. 


SEIZURE OF VESSELS. 


Mr. HAMLIN. Iask the Senate to take up 
the bill No. 215 for consideration. 1 think it will 
not occupy three minutes. Itisa very short bill. 

Mr. GWIN. I would suggest to the Senator 
from Maine that there is an appropriation bill on 
the Calendar, which I reported yesterday, that 
ought to be considered. : 

Mr. HAMLIN. This will not take two min- 
utes; and let me get it off my hands. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill (S. No. 
215) to amend the provisions of the fifty-sixth sec- 


tion of “ An act to regulate the collection of duties | 


on imports and tonnage,” approved the 2d day 
of March, 1799, was read a second time, and con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

It provides that whenever any goods, wares, or 
merchandise, shall be imported into any port of 
the United States from any foreign port, in any 
ship or vessel, at the expiration of eight working 
days, if the ship or vessel shall be less than three 
hundred tons burden, and within twelve working 
days, if it be of three hundred tons burden and 
less than cight hundred, and within fifteen days, 
if it be of eight hundred tons burden and upwards, 
after the time within which the report of the mas- 
ter or person having charge or command of any 
ship or vessel is required to be made to the col- 
lector of the district, if there shall be found any 
goods, wares, or merchandise, other than shall 
have been reported for some other district, or some 
foreign port or place, the collector shall take pos- 


session thereof; but, with the consent of the owner | 


or consignee of any goods, wares, or merchan- 
disc, or with the consent of the owner or master 
of the vessel in which the same may be imported, 
the goods, wares, or merchandise,may be taken 
possession of by the collector, after one day’s 
notice to the collector of the district. 

Mr, HAMLIN. The main feature of the bill 
consists in this: by the existing law the collector 
is not obliged to take possession of the goods, 
wares, and merchandise, until the expiration of 
five days. It is very desirable, in many cases 
where the vessel is ready to discharge her cargo, 
that he should be authorized to take possession 
of the vessel immediately, or at least, after one 
day’s notice; and on conference with the Treasury 
Department, aud by the unanimous approval of 
the Committee on Commerce, I reported this bill 
for that purpose, 

Mr. MASON. Iknow nothing about the pro- 
visions of the bill; but I would ask the Senator if 


the bill was acted on or examined by the Com- | 


mittee on Finance? 

Mr. HAMLIN. No, sir; the Committee on 
Finance have nothing to do with it. It is nota 
subject which they ever considered. 


i| Mr. FITZPATRICK. 


Mr. MASON. Well, the Committee on Com- 
merce? 
| Mr. HAMLIN. Yes, sir; and was reported 
| unanimously. nP y 
! The bill was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed fora third 
| reading, read the third time, and passed. 

TILMAN LEAK. 

Mr. GWIN. Iask the Senate to proceed to 
! the consideration of the West Point appropriation 
| bill. It was reported yesterday from the Finance 
+ Committee, and I wish to have it acted on to-day, 
if possible. 


I ask the Senator to 
waive that motion for a short time. I desire to 
| take up and pass a bill for the relief of a private 
f individual, which, I am satisfied, will not occupy 
three minutes. 

Mr. GWIN. I should like to ask the Presi- 
: dent of the Senate at what time the morning hour 
commences—at one o’closk? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will 
call up the special order at one o’clock. 

Mr. GWIN. If the bill of the Senator from 


will give way. 

i Mr. FITZPATRICK. I move to take up the 
i bill (S. No. 55) for the relief of Tilman Leak. 

| The motion was agreed to; and the biH was 
ii read a second time, and considered as in Com- 
| mittee of the Whole. It proposes to direct the 
! Secretary of the Interior to cause to be refunded 
to Tilman Leak the sum of $679 57, the amount 
paid by him to the United States as purchase- 


i| township number nineteen, range north eighteen, 
| in Alabama, ata sale thereof, as “dead and aban- 
| doned”? Indian reserves, under the Creek treaty 
of 1832, made by William Garrett, agent of the 


| Leak is first to surrender any patent which he 
| may have therefor, for cancellation, and rclease to 


terest therein. 
| Mr. FITZPATRICK. The report can be read 


| sufficiency. Itis reported from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, 
The bill was reported to the Senate without 


amondment. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. J have no particular ob- 


like the same accommodation. I do not object to 
this at all. J only want an understanding on both 
sides, in relation to the matter, that we may know 
how to act. 

Several Senators. Let this go through. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I have no objection to 
this particular bill; but I want Senators to under- 
stand that if this privilege is to be granted to one 
Senator, it ought to be extended all around. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. J would state to the 
Senator from Maine the reason why I am urging 
this bill. It is to refund money to a gentleman 
who has paid his money for a title which has 
|| proved insuficient; and it merely proposes to re- 
| fund him his money without interest. think the 
| sooner the man gets his money the better. That 
| is onc reason why I am disposed to take it up 
H now. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. If we break in on the 


rule, let us all havea chance. [ have several bills 


myself which I want passed. 


i reading, was read the third time, and passed. 


MILITARY ACADEMY BILL, 


H 

f Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
|i the bill [H. R. No. 5] making appropriations for 
the support of the Military Academy for the year 
ending the 30th of June, 1861. 

| Mr. DAVIS. 
me yesterday, at the end of line thirty-nine, to 
insert: 

i For materials for quarters for subaltern offiects, $3,500. 


the United States, by deed, all his claim and in- | 


} 
| The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third | 
i 


An amendment was offered by | 


| Alabama will only take the time he mentioned, I || 


1 
i 
H 
i 


H Mr. GWIN. 


If the Senate require any explanation of the 
amendment, I can give it. [‘* Oh, not’) 
| The amendment was agrecd to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, asamended; 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. WIGFALL. I beg leave to offer the fol- 
lowing amendment: . 

And be it further enacted, That the sum of $1,190,318 06 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated out of any money 
in the ‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the support 
and maintenance of a regiment of mounted volunteers for 
the defense of the frontier of ‘Texas, to be raised in pursu- 
ance of an act approved April 7, 1858, entitled * An aet to 
provide for the organization of a regiment of mounted vol- 
unteers for the defense of the frontier of Texas, and to au- 
thorize the President to call into the service of the United 
| States two additional regiments of volunteers.” 


I regret to say that I shall have . 
to raise a point of order on the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas. It is not germane to this 
| bill; and, therefore, 1 submit to the Chair whether 
or not it is in order to offer the amendment ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair cannot 
i decide the amendment to be out of order on that 
ground. 


|} Mr. DOUGLAS. Ihave justcomein. What 


is the amendment offered to? A military bill? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The West Point 
| appropriation bill. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. And this is to raise a regi- 
| ment to protect the frontier of Texas? 
Mr. WIGFALL. The regiment already pro- 


| money for fractional sections six and seven, in : 


On motion of Mr. GWIN, the Senate, as in | 


i 

H 
| under the rule, 
i 


vided for by law. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it is clearly in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has 
already decided that it is. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I inquire whether it comes 
| from any committee? It is an addition to an ap- 
propriauion bill. There is a rule that provides 
against that. 


'| The VICE PRESIDENT. That question has 
United States, on the 7th day of May, 1856; but || 

i) Mr. FESSENDEN. 
i) order. 


not been raised. 
I raise that question of 


Mr. WIGFALL. If the Senator will wait one 
moment, I will turn to the rule. 


|. The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chairis of the 


impression that the amendment assumes to be in 
| pursuance of an act of Congress. If so, it comes 


Mr. FESSENDEN. Butit has some additional 
provisions in it. 

Mr. WIGFALL. The rule referred to is the 
30th rule: 

“ Noamendment proposing additional appropriations shall 
; be received to any general appropriation bill, unless it be 
t made to carry out the provisions of some existing law, or 
| some act ør resolution previously passed by the Senate du~ 
| ring that session, or moved hy the direction of a standing 
| Or select committee of the Senate, or in pursuance of an 
| estimate from the head of some of the Departments.” 


| Twill state to the Senate that this is free from 
| the objection, for three reasons: In the first place, 
| it is to carry out an existing law; in the next 
| place, the amounts are ascertained by an estimate 
| at the Department; and in the third place, it was 
| reported upon bya committee, not at this session, 
| but the amounts are taken from a bill introduced 
| during the last session, predicated upon a report 
| of the proper committee, and upon an estimate of 
the Department. But the first portion of this 
clause shows clearly that it is not out of order— 
‘unless it be made to carry out the provisions of 
some existing law.” There is now on the statute 
book a law authorizing the President to muster 
into service a regiment of Texas volunteers, and 
to muster them into the service of the United 
States subject to the articles of war. 

Mr. GWIN. Has the Chair decided that the 
amendment is in order ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair cannot 
decide upon the fact. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Texas to say that there has been an 
estimate made by the head of a Department, and 
that it is also to carry out the provisions of an 
existing law. If so, it is undoubtedly in order. 
Mr. GWIN. There is an existing Jaw, 1 be- 
ieve the whole Senate knows, authorizing the call- 
ng Into service of an additional regiment; but no 
appropriation has been made for the purpose. 
There is such a law. 

Mr. PESSENDEN, 
amendment read again. 

The Secretary read it. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President, Į am de- 
cidodly in favor of having the troops of the United 


I should like to hear the 
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States protect that frontier; but I should like to 
have this question referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and have them report whether 
it be necessary, in their judgment, that these addi- 
tional troops should be raised;-whether the troops 
of the United States, which we now have under 
existing circumstances, are not sufficient for that 
purpose; whether some of the troops we now have 
may not be spared for that purpose. Iam not 
prepared to vote for the proposition now, unless 
1t comes recommended by the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, with a report showing the necessity 
of raising these additional troops. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. There is a question of 

order at present undisposed of. 
>. Mr.MASON,. I dare say it will be within the 

recollection of all the Senate that, during the last 
Congress, the Secretary of War recommended an 
increase of the Army by the addition of three reg- 
iments. Congress declined it in that form; but 
we passed a law authorizing him to muster into 
the service of the country three regiments of vol- 
unteers, one for Texas and two for Utah; but Con- 
gress made no appropriation for these regiments, 
and the President, although strongly urged, as I 
understood, by thase coming from those regions 
to call the regiments into the service, declined 
doing so, because there was no appropriation. 

Yesterday I offered a resolution, which the Sen- 

ate adopted, asking the President to transmit to 
the Senate a recent communication from the Gov- 
ernor of Texas, accompanied by a report from 
commissioners that he had sent tothe Texan fron- 
tier, on the Rio Grande, showing what was the 
existing state of things there. I read that com- 
munication at the War Department before I made 
the call, and became satisfied from reading the 
pe as well as from conversation with the 

carer who brought them here, that the emergency 
is not only existing, but is very great. The Gov- 
ernor of Texas, 1 think, very properly informed 


the Federal Executive that, unless the Federal | 


military were sent there very specdily, the obli- 
gations which he owed to his State would com- 

el him to senda body of Texan troops to the 

io Grande, under the authority of the Texan 
government, to protect the peace of the frontier. 
There is a very small military force of the United 
States there, under the command of Major Heint- 
zelman. 
in a great hurry and sent there, have been found 


inefficient, and have been disbanded. The depre- | 


dations, the murders, the burnings committed on 
our side of the line, have been, or will be, neces- 
sarily followed by the irregular troops assembled 


there on the spot, in Texas, passing over into | 
Mexico; and if Mexico was in any condition to j 


repel it, a war would he now existing, It seems 
to me that the emergency is really very great, and 
we can very safely appropriate for one regiment 
at least of the three that were authorized at the 
last session—anthorized then under an emergency 
far less than now exists. 

Mr. HALE obtained the floor. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. President—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator | 
from New Hampshire yield to the Senator from 


Texas? 


Mr. HALE _ Is it on the question of order? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will, 


state to the Senate that a question of order was 
raised; but the Senator from Texas states to the 
Senate that this amendment Is to carry out an 


estimate of a Department, and is in pursuance of | 


existing Jaw. The Chair is not aware of these 
facts, but assumes them to be true on the state- 
ment of the Senator; and in that state of the case, 
he must decide the amendment to be in order. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 
timate from the Department? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I wish to state the facts 
merely to show that there has been an estimate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senatorfrom 
New Hampshire is entitled to the floor. 


Mr. HALE. I am not going to consume time. | 
1f the Senator from New | 
Hampshire will give way for a moment, Twill | 


Mr. HEMPHILL. 


state some facts, merely to show that there has 


been an estimate previously made. The act au- | 


thorizing the enrollment of these three regiments 
was passed on the Tth of April, 1858; but there 
was no appropriation in that law. Subsequently 
to the passage of that law, there was a bill intro- 
dyced into the House of Representatives appro- 


One or two companies that were got up | 


Has there been any es- | 


f 


‘for any use of the Army, you want it increased; 


| done it. If this increase of the Army was neces- 


priating money for the support of those three regi- 
ments—a given amount af money. That bill was 
passed in the Housc of Representatives, and came 
to the Senate about ten or twelve days before the 
adjournment, and was referred to the Finance 
Committee, and was reported back from that com- 
mittee about four days before the adjournment of 
Congress. That bill (No. 561) of the House of 
Representatives, provided that in the contingency 
that the President did not see fit to order out the 
two regiments for Utah, he should use one third 
of the moncy for Texas. The estimate was made 
then, and all that is necessary now is to take one 
third of the moncy then propoged to be appropri- 
ated in that bill and then estimated for. 

Mr. HALE. i was not'going to make a speech, 
but I wish to make a suggestion. I am willing to 
vote every dollar that is wanted to defend the 
frontier of Texas, or any other State; I will vote 
liberally for that purpose; but the question is, 
whatis all the rest of our Army about? As I under- 
stand it, we are at peace with “all the world and 
the rest of mankind, ’’ including the Indian tribes,. 
except Texas. We have gota standing army, I 
think, of about twenty thousand men. I was in 
hopes that we should have had a proposition to 
reduce the Army. I think it ought to be reduced, 
and I shall endeavor to obtain its reduction. I do 
not know that it wil] be an auspicious time this 
session to secure that, but I stand pledged to en- 
force on this body, as wellas I can, the necessity 
of a reduction of the Army and its enormous €X- 
penditures. Weare at peace and have an Army 
of about twenty thousand men. I have not looked 
at the Army Register this year, and I should like 
to know whatthcy are about, what they are doing? 
Are they stirring up another Oregon war; or an- 


‘other Washington war on their own hook, and 


running us into debt for millions, that we shall 
have to pay by and by? I think, if the Adminis- 
tration would do its duty—it is commander-in- 
chief of the Army—it has army enough, and more 
than cnough to defend the frontier of Texas and 
every State that is in danger. 

It is a little curious that every time we have the 


Icast necessity to use the Army, in comes an ap- | 


plication toinercase the Army. When Mr. Buch- 
anan gotup the expedition to the Mormon coun- 
try, he wanted a great increase of the Army to 
do it with, and he got it, not exactly in regulars, 
but, I believe, in volunteers; and then he would 
not have them, principally, Í suppose, because he 
did not have the appointment of the officers. But 
I have noticed that whenever there is a necessity 


and there is one#thing to be remembered: we shall 
never sce it diminished. The tracks.are all one 
way. You arc constantly increasing, never di- 
minishing it, unless after some great national war, 
like the war with Great Britain and the war with 
Mexico; but, I think, with that exception, when 
reducing the Army to a peace establishment, afier 
a war, the tendency generally has been to increase 
it. Now, sir, I beg the Senator from pens not 
to misunderstand me; I am willing to give them 
all the protection they ought to have, and more, if 
he wants it; but I think, if the Administration 
will do their duty, they do not want an additional 
regiment; there is no necessity for it; and the very į 
fact that the President of the United States has 
not ordered this regiment when he was authorized 
by Jaw to do so, shows, in my judgment, that he 
considers the present Army sufficient. 

It may be said that there was no appropriation ; 
for this regiment. Well,sir, you do not want any 
appropriation for the Army. By the law, as itis 
construed and practically carried into effect, the 
Quartermaster General can run us into debt for 
millions on his own responsibility, at his own 
diserction, or indiscretion; whilst Congress is in 
session he may run this Government. into debt for 
supplies to the amount of millions; and he has 


sary, and there was a law to authorize it, it would 
have been made. J am entirely opposed to this 
increase of the Army until we are shown by a 
report from the Executive that the existing force 
is not sufficient to meet the necessities and calls 
upon it. [believe it will be found to be abund- 
antly sufficient, and more than sufficient; and that 


it is bad policy and bad economy to call out this 
additional regiment. 

Mr. WIGFALL. Mr. President, I am very | 
glad, coming from the quarter it does, to hear | 


some talk of economy. .L had the pleasure, not. 
of reading, but of hearing, the programme or. the 
platform yesterday on the subject of administer- 
ing this Government; and, as Í comprehended it; 
it was a protective tariff and a stupendous system 
of internal improvements. Í trust, that with the 
views of economy and the early recollections. of. 
the Senator from New Hampshire, when. he was 
among the faithful, he willabandon that party and 
come back to the Democracy; and be in favor:of 
economy and retrenchment. : 

But, sir, he is afraid of increasing the Army. 
This is no proposition to increase the Army, It 
is a proposition simply to pass an appropriation 
for a volunteer regiment that can be mustered out 
of service at any moment that it ceasesto be use- 
ful. There is to be incurred no extra expense in 
transportation in moving these troops; they will 
be mustered into service upon the ground where 
they are to operate. My reasons for desiring a 
volunteer regiment instead of a regular regiment 
I have stated already—not at length, but I have 
stated them; and I donot intend to weary the pa- 
tience of the Senate by recapitulating them. ; 

Upon a line of frontier of a thousand. miles, 
there is now one company of cavalry, numbering 
forty-seven men. ‘This is from the Department 
of War. At another post, some four or five hun- 
dred miles distant, there is a company of cavalry 
numbering fifty-three; and another of forty-nine. 
Three companies of cavalry are upon that line of 
defense, numbering, in all, one hundred and forty- 
nine men. There are two hundred and ninety- 
two other troops there—infantry and artillery. 
We need troops there. There is a war now going 
on with the Navajoes in New Mexico, and all 
the disposable forces that the Government has 
will constantly be occupied there . The northern 
fronticr of Texas is now in a state of war, with- 
out troops to defend it. 

l ask this appropriation to carry out an exist- 
ing law; and, if the Senate has any doubts as to 
the views of the Administration, I will state that 
this measure does meet the approbation of the 
Administration, and the reason that this regiment 
has not long since been called into thefield, is the 
feeling of embarrassment that the Administration 
is laboring under, not desiring to order out the 
regiment, though necessary, until an appropria- 
‘ion is made. I trust that this matter will not be 
delayed. That frontier is pleading. Men are 
murdered, women are outraged, and devastation 
has swept that country with the besom of destruc- 
tion. Ifit had occurred upon the border of an 
other State in this Union, the indignation whieh 
would have been felt in every section would have 
borne down any man who had opposed any ne- 
cessary measure of protection; but Teup ose they 
think we are accustomed to being murdered. lt 
is only the day before yesterday that. I received 
news that four habitations had then, and just then, 
been destroyed. All of those.four families were 
killed, saving and except two women, who had 
been carried off, and, after being outraged in a 
manner that it is impossible here to explain, were 
stripped and allowed to come back home without 
a vestige of clothing upon them. It is useless to 
order United States troops there for this sort of 
warfare, if we had them to spare. F have no ac~ 
curate statementas to the number of troops now in 
the Army, and I cannot furnish the Senator from 
New Hampshire with it; but this. regiment is to 
be called out temporarily. The men are to be 
under the articles of war. It is not to be an ir- 
regular volunteer force. They are to be mustered 
into the service of the United States, and under the 
control of the United States Government, and it 


i is not obnoxious to the danger apprehended by 


the Senator from New Hampshire, that it is an 
increase of the Army. 1 will not debate it any 
more. I trust the proposition may be adopted 
without any extended discussion. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Mr. President, it will be 
recollected that some two years ago, when there 
was a discussion here with reference to the sup- 
posed war that was to take place in Utah, there 
was a deficiency bill of about ten or more million 
brought in, providing not only for deficiencies 
which had been incurred, but providing ahead for 
the support of the Army of the United States in 
Utah for about a year, in addition to the fiscal 
year for which we were then regularly appropri- 
ating, under the idea that it was probable that we 
should have to keep troops in Utah for a certain 
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< period of time. I did: not believe then, any more 
than I do now, that there was any danger of a 
war with Utah, or that. serious apprehension of 
it-existed'on the part of the Administration; and 
supposing that there was‘no necessity forso large 
an‘ appropriation, Emade an effort to.strike it down 
to- what I supposed was necessary in order to pay 
the expenses that had beer incurred and would 
beineurred by any nécessary provision that we 
should have to. make with reference to those trou- 
bles.. The Senate, however, took à different view 
of ity and that deficiency bill was passed in the 
shape in which it was introduced. What: has be~ 
come.of the large amount of that money, I do not 
know; but I will state, so far as my belief is con- 
cerned, that there has been enough of it wasted in 
contracts with favorites since that bill was passed 
to have raised and supported for one year this 
regiment of volunteers for the protection of the 
borders of Texas. This regiment was not pro- 
vided for, if my recollection serves me, at the rec- 
ommendation of the Government. It was rather 
in consequence of suggestions made by the then. 
Senatorfrom Texas, General Houston, than from 
any representation from the Department. In- 
stead of raising additional regular regiments, and 
inereasing the Army in that way, as proposcd 
by the War Department, provision was made by 
which two regiments of volunteers for gencral war 
purposes, and a regiment of mounted volunteers 
for Texas, were to be raised at the discretion of 
the Government, if the necessity should exist for 
them. Before we had got through that session 


and passed the appropriation bills, it turned out | 


that there was to be no war in Utah; but the great 
appropriation for that had alrcady been made. 

onsequently, no specific appropriations were 
made for those two additional regiments, and for 
the regiment of mounted volunteers for the pro- 
tection of Texas. That was not a recommend- 
ation of the Government, if I remember aright, 
either from the President himself or from the De- 
partments. 

Well, sir, how stands thé matter at this mo- 
ment? We have heard of thesé troubles in Texas 
for many months. I have no doubt they have 
existed. We have an Army at the present time, 
as. the Senator from New Hampshiro says, of 
about twenty thousand men. Itis notorious that 
if there have been these difficulties there, they 
have beon most grossly neglected by the Govern- 
ment. To what extent they have existed, I do 
not know; I am willing to take the statements of 
the Senators from Texas in relation to it; but we 
have had no active movements by the Govern- 
ment to protect the frontiers of Texas and the 
people in that vicinity. The force sent there is 
unquestionably very inadequate; nothing of con- 
sequence has been done. One might have sup- 
posed that that was owing to the fact that there 
were no troops at the command of the Govern- 
ment for that purpose; but how stands the fact? 
The President has sent no communication to us 
upon the subject recommending an appropriation 
for this purpose. The Department of War has 
recommended nothing with regard to it, in order 
to get an appropriation to raise this regiment of 
mounted volunteers for Texas. These branches 
of the Government, charged with the defense of 
thecountry in thecontrol ofthc Army, have chosen 
to be silent entirely on this subject, and to make 
no representation whatever for the benefit of the 
people upon that fronticr; and we now find that 
the Senators from Texas come in here and make 
their motion for this appropriation, on the ground 
of verhal statements to ther from the Department, 
with no recommendation officially, nothing said 
by the President, nothing said by the Department, 
and it being left to rest upon the motion simply 
of the Senators themselves and their statement. 

Mr. WIGFALL. Will the Senator allow me 
to say a word? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WIGFALL. The morning houris nearly 
elapsing, and I want this debate to come to a closc. 
The Senator recollects very well that we are on 
the eve of a presidential canvass. He knows 
very well that economy is a great matter in acan- 
vass in sustaining or breaking down an Adminis- 
tration or a party; and he knows, furthermore, 
that in the electoral college Texas has but four 
votes. Now, sir, I do protest against any silence 
on the part of the Administration being taken pro 
confesso against us. Woe need the regiment; and 


J 


| 'becanse we are neglected by one department of | 
the Government, is it any reason why we should | 
be thrown off by all? If there is justice in our | 
request, grant it; if not, object to it; do notspeak | 
until the hour is out, and so prevent action. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Ido not speak for that 
purpose; but what I have to say, I must say even 
if the hour goes out. Iam sorry if it interferes 
with the wishes of the Senators from Texas, be- 
cause, if this measure is necessary, when it is | 
presented in a proper shape, they will hear no 
objection from me. g 

But the Senator gets the pont he says we are 
on the eve of a presidential election. The gen- 
tlemen who conduct the Government of the United 
States, this Democratic Administration, choose, 
according to his own showing, to be silent upon 
all this necessity; to let the borders of the country | 
be ravaged; to do nothing even with regard to the 
Army, which they have in their own power, and 
under their own command, to protect the country. 
They do not even make a recommendation that | 
we should pass an appropriation for that purpose; 
but they allow this matter to sleep and go along | 
in this way, and be brought in for us to act upon’ 
without the recommendation of the Government; 
and what is to be the consequence? When we 
make this appropriation and we come to add up 
what it costs lo carry on this Government, they 
will say, ‘if Congress had not disregarded the 
wishes of the Government, then the expenditures 
would have been kept within reasonable limits,” 
and it will be charged, as it has been before, upon | 

the members cf the Republican party, that they | 
voted for appropriations which the Democratic 
Government did not call for, and an effort will be 
made to throw the responsibility upon us. 

Another thing. I believe—I do not know how į 
well founded my belief may be—that itis not sim- 
ply for that purpose that this matter has been 
neglected, but with a view to force other measures 
upon us which I am not now at liberty to speak 
of in open session. I say to the Senators from 
Texas, that 50 far as I am concerned—and I can 

speak for their sensibilities, at least so far as the 
good feelings of Senators on this side of the Cham- 
ber are concerned—if the necessity exists to pro- | 
tect the frontiers of Texas, by a regiment of 
mounted volunteers, or any other mode, we shall | 
not stop at an appropriation of money for that 
purpose, be it what it may; although I would have 
recommended to the people of Texas to do as the 
State of Maine did ahin her territory was invad- | 
ed by troops from the other side of the boundary | 
line, from New Brunswick, though her people had | 
notyet been actually injured whert she acted. In 
the dead of winter we sent our own troops, to the 
number of thousands, at our own expense, directly 
into the territory to fight off the enemy, and keep | 
possession in our own land. We did not wait to | 
apply to the Government of the United States, 
although Congress was in session, but we passed | 
our own bill, raised our own money, turned out 
our own tops, took posscssion of our own land, | 
and punished those who were invading us. True, 
we were paid for it afterwards, mostly, by the 
Government of the United States, because it was 
a proper thing; it was money incurred for neces- 
sary defense; and I should be for paying Texas, 
also, if she did what was proper in this case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair must 
interrupt the Senator from Maine to call up the 
“special order at this hour. The special order is 
the resolution of the Senator from Mississippi, | 
[Mr. Brown,] on which he is entitled to the floor. | 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I have no objection to 
finishing what I have to say now, or at ancther 
time, if the Senate pleases. 

Mr. IVERSON. I desire to submit some re- 
marks to the Senate on this proposition of the 
Senator from Texas, and of course it will occupy | 
some time. I cannot vote for the proposition as | 
at present advised, and I want to give the reasons 
why I will not vote for it. 

Mr. DAVIS. Isuppose no one wishes to speak 
at any length on this subject, and the brief re- 
marks which will be made will not occupy much 
time. If my colleague will not be thrown over 
to-day, I suppose he would have no objection to 
deferring his specch for the present. With that 
understanding, T suppose we can go on with this | 
bHl now. : 

Mr. MASON. In reference to the special or- | 


i der at half past two o’clock, I will say that it is 


so late an hour that, if this matter is before the 
Senate, I shall not press that. 

Mr. GWIN. I hope the Senate will proceed 
with this bill. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Isa motion made 
to postpone the special order? 

r. BROWN. I should like to know to what 
hour, so that I may know when I am to com- 
mence. Iwill consent to give way for half an 
hour. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By unanimous 
consent it can be informally laid aside for half an 
hour. [‘!Agreed!”"] Then the Senator from 
Maine is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I had but a single other 
remark to make in relation'to the matter. I 
have indicated to Senators the ground of my ob- 
jection to the proposition as it stands. I will say 
to them that, before I can vote for this measure 
appropriating money, they must get something 
official from the Departments. Here itis proposed 
to give the President power to call these iroopa 
into active service. 1t does not appear officially 
that there is not money enough of the appropri- 
ations we made last year for the support of the 
Army to enable him to doit. He has the com- 
mand of the Army, and he has the command of 
the money appropriated for the support of the 
Army. We have nothing from him to show, or 
from the head of the War Department to show, 
that it may not be done. At any rate, if it is de- 
sirable to do it, the Government is in possession 
of the state of facts in reference to these difficul- 
tiesontheborder. If it is desirable to raise more 
troops, volunteers or others, for the purpost of 
protecting that border, let the President tell us sò; 
let the Department send us an estimate; let them 
tell us how the Army is employed; the reasons 
why they haveno troops at theircommand, if they 
have none at their command, to protect the fron- 
tier of Texas. 

Let us proceed in this matter as we proceed in 
all other matters, and lct the responsibility rest 
where it properly belongs; in the first place, with 
the Executive Government, which stands charged 
with the defense of the country, which has the 
command of the Army, which fas the command 
of the funds for the support of the Army. Let 
the Government tell us that it has not the means 
iw its possession to protect this border; that it 
wishes money, in order to call this regiment of 
mounted volunteers into active service, Give us 
the facts; tell us why they are so. When that 
has becn done by a communication from the 
proper Department, let that communication go 
into the hands of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, atthe head of which stands the Senator from 
Mississippi, [Mr. Davis,] who is perfectly com- 
petent to understand the whole matter, and to in- 
struct us upon the subject, with regard to this 
necessity; and, when that has been done, it will 
be properly before the Senate; and I say, then, 
that if the necessity is found to exist, there never 
has been a time when I have withheld my vote, 
from considerations of economy, from anything 
which was necessary to be done for the protection 
of the country; and there will never be such a 
time while I stand here. We are able to protect 
all portions of the country, if necessary, and we 
are willing to do it; but I have no idea that the 
Government, because a presidential election is 
approaching, as the Senator from Texas says, 
for that reason, or for any other, shall keep itself 
clear of its responsibility, and throw it upon us. 
Let us have the facts, as we are entitled to have 
them, from the proper Department. 

Mr. DAVIS, I admit the force, in a party 
view, of the objection which the Senator from 
Maine has stated. I have felt, in a different posi- 
tion, how unjust it was to affix upon an Execu- 
tive Department a responsibility for expenditures 
which were directed by the Congress, and against 
the known will of the Executive. I admit, there- 
fore, the force of his objection,in a party point of 
view. 

The Senator from New Hampshire is mistaken 
as to the strength of the Army; and though it 
does not bear very strongly upon the question, it 
may be as well to correct him. The annual re- 
por of the Secretary of War, of which I suppose 
ne has possession, states the authorized strength 


| to be eighteen thousand one hundred and sixty- 


five men; and on the Ist of July the actual number 
reached seventeen thousand four hundred and 
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ninety-cight. 
not more than eleven thousand men avaliable for 
active service in the field—a little over one half 
the estimate of the Senatorfrom New Hampshire. 


subject was introduced:into the Senate, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs; but 
it was considered’ proper, as has been stated, that 
the Senate should be informed of the views of the. 
Executive Department. 
Department for a report, in order that the Senate 
might judge, on the facts preserited, of the neces- 
sity of legislation.. No reply has been received; 
therefore the committee was not preparcd to re- 
port the bill, and I am not prepared now to pre- 
sent the views of the Executive Department. In 
the annual report, however, the one laid on our 
tables at the beginning of this session, from the 
Secretary of War, he notices the condition of the 
Texan frontier. He says: 


“ More than the usual.amount of disturbance has occurred 
during the past summer, upon nearly the whole line of our 
Texan frontier. Brevet Major General Twiggs, then the 
commander of that department, during the early spring, is- 
sued orders for the abandonment of Fort Brown, and the 
concentration of the troops at other points upon the fron- 
tier higher up the Rio Grande.” 


He then goes on to state that this officer doubt- 
less supposed there could be no danger in with- 


drawing the troops from a point opposite to the | 


large town of Matamoras, but he had been disap- 
pointed; that Texas had been invaded and her cit- 
izens murdered, and that he had sent a force to 
Brownsville, which he had every reason to be- 


lieve would prove sufficient for the protection of į 


that point, and tranquillity, he supposed, could 
have becn restored. 

But it is very well known.to the Senate that it 
is quite competent for the Mexicans to cross the 
Rio Grande at many other points; that during the 
period of low water they can ford it at almost an 
place. Itis known, through the means of intelli- 
gence we have in the public press, that forays have 
been made upon Texas. k is known, also, that 
Texans have invaded Moxico. No longer ago 
than this morning there was contained in one of 
the daily papers of this city a statement that the 
Texans had burnt some property on the Mexican 
side, and that a demand for indemnification had 
been made. The state of things which is then 
presented to us, upon the public information, is 
simply this: 'Texas has been invaded by maraud- 
ing parties from Mexico, and Texans have retal- 
jated upon Mexico. We are thus drifting, as it 
were, into a war between the two countries, from 
the absence of that protection which should be 
afforded along the Rio Grando fronticr, and that 
restraint which should be imposed upon the ac- 
tion of our own people. exas, no doubt, is 
ready to-day to actas the Senator says Maine did, 
and send her own citizens to the Rio Grande, un- 
restrained by the authority of the United States; 
but, as inevitably as they arrive at that point, they 
will invade Mexico, and, if that country is not 
too weak to prevent it, involve the two nations in 
war. ‘That is the point we have to consider— 
our duty of protection to Texas on the one side, 
and our obligations to Mexico on the other. 

I regret that we have not reports from the Ex- 
ecutive Departments which would enable us to 

resent this matter to the Senate, and fix upon a 

emocratic Administration what responsibility 
attaches to them. Letthem answer for themselves 
why marauding troops have been able to invade 
apartof Texas? Letthem answer for themselves 
where the Army is, and why itis not employed for 
the defense of that frontier? In the mean time, we 
have their answerasto the employment of troops in 
their quarters; and I know no place where any can 
be drawn from except from Utah, and that would 
be too distant to answer any demand that may 
nowbemade. The President of the United States 
has the authority, under the Constitution and the 
law, to call out troops to repel invasion; to call 
out the militia for that purpose; he could call out 
the militia without an appropriation. He waits 
for an appropriation. I suppose it is upon some 
consideration that the evil is not as great as is 
represented by the Senator from Texas, or per- 
haps that he does not choose to incur the censure 
of the Congress for involving the Government in 
a debt which they have not authorized him to 
incur. Whether it be one view or the other, I, 
for one, am willing in the present state of the case, 
to depart from what I would consider the proper 


Of this number he says there are i! 


i c f f i Department, cont 
Further than this, Iwill state thata bill on this | 


|: tion of this frontier. 
It was sent to the War | 


‘and ordinary rule of conduct, and without the 
Executive’s distinct recommendation, with the 
information we have from the Executive and War 
€ ained in their annual reports, and 
| with the information we have through the public 
press, to make an appropriation to carry out the 
existing law, and thus to instruct the President to 
cal out aregimentof mounted men for the protec- 


Tam notable to say why some of the regiments 
į of regular troops cannot be assembled to perform 

that service. Fao hot pretend to judge‘or stand 
in front of any censure which, at some future day, 
it may be necessary to pass on the manner in 
which the troops:have been administered. Ionly 
say the facts stare us in the face, thata portion of 
our country has been invaded, and that-we are 
about to be involved ina war with the Republic of 
Mexico, unless it be too feeble to repel an aggres+ 
sion, by Texas doing for herself, in the event that 
this Government docs nothing, that which itis 
our duty to perform. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that we are proceeding very irregularly m 
passing this bill for an object of our own, without 
| having any communication with the President of 
the United States on the subject. He would ex- 
| press to us, if he made a communication, to what 
use he will apply, and in what service he will em-. 
ploy, this regiment. You hasten, fora particular 
ebicr! of your own, to put this regiment in the 
field. As soon as you do so, your control over it 
ceases; and how will the President employ it? 
Will he employ it on the Rio Grande? ‘Will he 
employ it on the interior frontiers of Texas? 
Where will he employ it? Have we any reason 
to believe that the President supposes there is any 
exigency for such scrvice on the Rio Grande? 
None in the world. The Governor of Texas is, 
to be sure, uttering complaints on this subject, 
which we cannot fail to hear— 

Mr. DAVIS. Will my friend from Kentucky 
allow me to make a suggestion on that point? On 
the northern frontier of Texas the Indians are 
| making inroads, and mounted men arc stationed 
there to restrain ther.. A portion of the peace on 
which we have been congratulated results from 
their being so stationed. If we had this mounted 
Texan regiment, they might be sent to replace the 
troops on the northern fronticr of Texas, and the 
United States troops sent to the Rio Grande; and 
I say here, that I think that would be the better 
arrangement, 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I should think so, too; 
but we have not the making of these arrange- 
ments, and I should like to know what arrange- 
ment the President will make of this force; I 
should like to know whether he considers it as 
necessary; and if necessary, whether it is neces- 
sary for the purposes you propose, or for other 
purposes that he may have in contemplation. It 
seems to me it is beginning at the wrong end alto- 
gether for us to initiate a measure of this sort. 
He is made commander, and has the control alto- 
gether of the Army of the United States, and 
| every part of it. He orders out this regiment; 
| he controls it; directs its service here, or there, or 
anywhere—kceps it where he pleases. What will 
he do with it, if we give it to him? The gentle- 
men say it is necessary to preserve the peace on 
the Rio Grande; to restrain invasions of the Mex- 
icans. Does the President think so? He is as 
profoundly silent as an owl. We have heard 
! not a word from him, and J cannot confess that 
the reason which is imagined in the speculations 
of gentlemen can prevail on him; that he is silent 
because a presidential election is approaching! 
Sir, I cannot admit the idea that a President of 
the United States would be so regardless of his 
| duty as to be silent upon such a subject, when 
| his country is supposed to be assailed, and for 
such areasonasisassigned. I want to hear from 
him and from the War Department. 1 wish we 
could, to some extent, take the control of the 
Army much more than we have. I do not know 
that the arrangement which the Constitution has 
made is not the wisest; but, as thorough a civilian 
as I am, and as quiet and as peaceable a man as 
Iam, I sometimes feel very much disposed to 
take, if I could, the command of the Army, ora 
part of it. I would have out of Utah, presently, 
all the troops you have there; that, is certain. It 
might be very unwise, very unmilitary; but if I 
| could be allowed, as a civilian, to control in any 


H 


respect the Army of the United States; not one of 
those soldiers should be there longer than he could 
be brought away. Then we should have troops 
enough for this fronticr. ‘ i 

I bumbly submit, sir, that we are proceeding” 
without precedent; and we'are proceeding yeryun- 
wisely if we shallundertake to dct on this. stbject 
without hearing from the Executive. The War 
Department is constructed for the very purpose of 
giving usthis information. The President,as Com= 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, must know where 
defense is necessary; and if he wants means. for 
any particular service, he can tell us; and as long 
as he is silent, we have a right, as the legislative 
department of the Government, to rest safely and 
securely in his discretion. If he docs,not ask for 
it, whose duty it is to know, whose duty'it is to 
ask, we have a right to’ infer that nothing is ne- 
cessary. 

This is the plain view of this subject, it seems 
tome; and I am not disposed to move atall on this 
subject until we have that information, although I 
should hold it very necessary in a President to act 
with great prompitude upon this'subject, and upon 
all subjects. The honorable Senator from Maine . 
has told us, somewhat proudly, too, that, upon a 
like occasion, his own State ordered out troops, 
made war, and drove off the invaders, all of them, 
selves, according to their own discretion, and with- 
out taking any counsel about it with this Govern- 
ment; and General Houston is invited to pursue 
the same course—— 

Mr. WIGFALL. Willthe Senator from Ken- 
tucky allow me to say a word? During the last 
two years, troops have been ordered out time and 
again by the executive of Texas; and we have 
kept, during the last two years, I believe, from 
two to three companies in the field. Iam told by 
my colicague, more. Three companies that I know 
—Ford’s and Bolton’s, and another, the name of 
which I do not know. They were kept in the 
ficld for two years. We have asked to be paid 
back for them, and have received not one dollar 
yet. There are now upon the northern frontier of 
our State three companies lately ordered out. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. We have received $55,000 
out of $180,000. A 

Mr. WIGFALL. Within the last two or three 
weeks the Governor of Texas has ordered out 
three companies ‘upon the northern frontier, to 
defend that frontier from the Camanches, and two 
companies upon the Rio Grande. We have now 
five companies in the field, and three additional 
companics ordered out afew days ago, making 
in all eight companies now in the field, and pai 
for by the State. i 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Well, sir, if the gen- 
tleman had heard mea little longer, he would have 
learned that I considered that it was a neglect on 
the part of the President and of the General Gov- 
ernment—lI will say neglect on the part of the Ad- 
ministration, to allow sucha necessity to fall upon 
any State. Unquestionably every State must pos- 
sessand excreise, upon proper occasions, the priv- 
ilege of sclf-defense—self-preservation. No law 
can deprive us, as individuals or as communities, 
of that; and there may be extraordinary exigen- 
cies and occasions upon which this defense ma 
be resorted to; but, unquestionably, the Consti- 
tution intended that all matters of war should be 
managed and controlled by the Government of 
the United States. Why do not they do it? Are 
States to be encouraged upon their own judgment 
of necessities which frequently amount to noth- 
ing more than great provocation, great irritation, 
to make war upon their own diseretion, and upon 
their discretion to call upon this Government to 
pay the expenses of war? Certainly that is not 
according to the scheme of our Government; and 
I think a State much better performs her duty in 
her situation by consulting this Government upon 
every question of war where time and circum- 
stances permit it, and suffering her own counsels 
to be overruled by the counsels of the General 
Government—the counsels of the whole people, 
who, if war arises, are to bear the brunt and ex- 

ense of that war, and to’sufferall the bloodshed. 
do not think, then, that it isa part of our policy, 
or that it is according t6 principle, that we should 
leave the States and the Governors of States to 
exercise their own war-making dispositions or 


| tempers. The Congress of the United States has 


the power of making war, and no other authority 
within this Government—— 
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Mr. WIGFALL, Iunderstood the Senator fitst 
to object to Texas because she did not order out 
troops as they did in Maine. 
= r. CRITTENDEN, The gentleman misun- 

` derstood me, that is all; and I told him when he 
: gat down, that if he had waited a little longer, he 
would have found that the. drift of my remarks 
was. different, perhaps, from. what he supposed. 
Mr. WIGFALL. Lcertainly understood the 
Senator from Kentucky to speak in commenda- 
tion of the course that had been pursued by the 
State of Maine. — - 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. No. ; 

Mr. WIGFALL. Well, I misunderstood you 
entirely, and beg your pardon. It was an entire 
misapprehension., 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I say, sir, that forbear- 
: ance on this subject is the better policy on the part 
of the States; and promptitude on the part of the 
President of the United States is demanded by his 
great duty as the head of the nation and thecom- 
mander of the Army of the United States. How 
do we know now? ` We are in haste to order out 
the regiment upon our discretion, upon our own 
limited knowledge. How do I know but that the 
President now, sensible of the necessity of de- 
fense upon that fronticr, has upon the march, 
under his order, troops adequate to the occasion? 
‘Who can tell me that he has not? Who is au- 
thorized to. tell me that he has not? When the 
President is here to speak for himself,and to com- 
municate with Congress upon this and all other 
subjects of interest to the United States, it is his 
duty to do so; and I trust he will do so, and that 
promptly, if there is any necessity in this case. 

f there is the overruling necessity which is 
spoken of, and this Government should fail to do 
its duty, unquestionably I would not that Texas 
should forbear one particle of her strength, nor 
ane particle of her courage, for the defense of her 
own territory; but I want to know that that is 
necessary; I want te know that the President has 
not already, by the means which he has, provided 
for it; I want to know whether he considers any 
oth@r means necessary; and I suppose if he does 
consider them necessary, he will ask for them. 
That is the ordinary way; and I think we had 
better pursuc that course on this occasion. 

There is nobody, I am sure, that would sym- 
pathize with Toxas, if any outrage were committed 
upon her, more decidedly and more clearly than I 
would. None would more desire to see her de- 
fended in a proper case I would vote almost 
anything that the President thinks necessary for 


the purpose, whose first business it is to defend | 


her, and to do it fully and properly. But I want 
to proceed understandingly. I want to go accord- 
ing to the ancient understanding and custom; I 
want to go super antiquas vias; I want to travel 
on the great highway ofour policy, all the depart- 
ments concurring, cach doing its proper duty, ina 
business of this sort. It is to submit these remarks 
that E have troubled the Senate on this occasion. 
Mr. MASON. Mr. President, I think if the 


honorable Senator from Kentucky will look back . 


to the last Congress, he will find that the Presi- 
dent has not been quite so tardy in the discharge 
of the proper functions of his office, as the remarks 
of the honorable Senator would seem to indicate. 
I do not mean to prolong the debate, but only to 
put this question where I think it should stand, 
as between the legislative and the executive de- 
partments. During the last Congress, on the rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary of War, and for 
reasons shown in his report, the President advised 
that an increase should be made to the Army b 

three or four regiments; and the reason assigned, 
according to my recollection, was that they were 
wanted in Utah, to protect the emigrant trains, 
and also to 
sulted that Congress did not, for reasons that I do 
not mean to question, adopt his recommendation; 
they did not increase the Army inthe way that he 
proposed, but they passed a law, which I hold in 


rotect the frontiers of Texas. It re- | 


my hand, authorizing him to muster into the ser- ! 


vice of the United States three regiments of vol- 
unteers; two, as expressed in the law, to be used 


in Utah for the protection of emigrant trains, and | 


one to be raised in Texas, to be used there for the 
protection of the frontier. They did authorize the 
increase of the Army, in the mode provided for 
in the law, not in conformity, however, to the 
Executive recommendation; but they made no 
appropriation for these new regiments. 


i 

Now, I happen to know, unofficially, that it was 
strongly urged upon the President by those who 
wanted, in Texas and elsewhere, that these regi- 
ments should be raised, that he should carry the 
law into execution; and the President replied, as 
he was bound to reply,in my judgment, “I can- 
not do it; for, although Congress have authorized 
it to be done, they have disabled me from doing 
it by not making the appropriation;”’ so that when 
the honorable ‘Senator says that this does not 
come with the recommendation of the Executive, 
I think he does even'the present Executive (be- 
cause it was under his administration it was done) 
not entirely strict justice. What are the facts? 
The regiments were not mustered into service, 
because there was no money to pay them. I know 
that it was only on the night before last that this 
urgent information came from the Governor of 
Texas. As I have said, I read it; and I agree with 
the honorable Senator from Mississippi, there is 
sufficient in the document sent here by the Gov- 
ernor of Texas to show that he will—not in any 
defiance of the Executive power; not from any 
ill-feeling towards the Executive; but in the dis- 
charge of his obligations to his State—muster men 
upon the account of Texas, and send them to that 
frontier; and itis the prevalent opinion, shown 
in the document accompanying that communica- 
tion from the Governor of Texas, that’ the only : 
effective way to doit,in the judgment of the peo- 
ple of Texas, or, I should rather say, in the judg- : 
ment of those who have reported the condition of | 
things to the Executive of Texas, is to take pos- Í 
session of Mexico. That is shadowed forth in 
all these documents; and I should have very little 
doubt that, if we do not authorize the President 
to send a force there, the Governor of Texas will 
send a force of ‘l'exans, and they will take pos- | 
session of the northern provinces of Mexico; and 
where shall we stand then? They will answer, 
“ We had nothing to do but to remain subject to 
these depredations on the frontier, or to take care 
of ourselves, -remitted to our own discretion and 
to our own power; and we have done it in what 
we consider an efficient way.” Where will the 
Government of the United States stand? The 
Government must then do one of two things: it 
must cither go to war with Texas.to release Mex- 
ico, or go to war with Mexico to protect Texas. 
There will be no alternative. 

Now, all thatis proposed here is todo what the 
last Congress failed to do—to appropriate money 
to raise onc of those regiments for the very service 
indicated in that law. The honorable’ Senator 
says the President has not recommended it. Ido 
not know why the President has not recommended: 
it; but I can very well understand the reason. 
What recommendation may follow the response 
to my call, Ido not know; or whether any will 
follow it, 1 am notinformed; but I can very well 
understand that the President having asked for 
this additional military force, which was granted 
on terms that disabled bim from using it, might 
think, and very properly think, « Congress may 
deem me unduly importunate, as stepping beyond 
my proper sphere, if I press them on a subject 
on which they have already acted. Raising the 
regiments and not giving me the money, isan in- 
timation to me that when they think the time has 
come they will give the money.” I should think 
itwould bear that construction,and perhaps prop- 
erly bear it; but certainly all that is asked now 
is to appropriate for one of the regiments alread 
authorized by law to be raised, and to continue it 
in service for eighteen months. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Mr. President 

Mr. BROWN. I think the half hour for which 
T agreed to postpone the special order has expired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Hamu 
in the chair.) The special order must be taken 
up now, if itis insisted on. It is the understand- 
ing of the Chair that the objection of the Senator | 
from MiSsissippi will call up again the special 
order, it having been passed over only informally, 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, I suppose we had bet- 
ter go through with this subject. 

Mr. FESSENDEN, .1 should like to know 
whether the debate goes on, or stops. Itisamat- 
ter of perfect indifference to me. 1 should like to 
say a few words in reply to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. BROWN. Iwill say to Senators that if 
they desire to discuss this question for a short 
time longer, I shall not object. I shall not think | 


of speaking at most more than an hour anda half, 
perhaps not so much. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I have no objection to 
waiving for the Senator. It is indifferent to me 
whether I proceed now on this subject or not. 

Mr. MASON. I think it is due to the Senator 
from Mississippi to` call up the special order. 

Mr. BROWN. Ido not feel very well, and I 
am willing to let this debate goon for halfan hour 
longer, Perhaps this bill can be disposed: of in 
that time. 

Mr. FESSENDEN, Mr. President, the posi- 
tions taken by the Senator from Virginia seem to 
me to be somewhat singular. He admits that there 
is very important information in the possession of 
the President of the United States, at the present 
time, with regard to this affair, recently received— 
communications from the Governor of Texas, with 
reference to these difficulties on the border; and 
yet, notwithstanding that, and notwithstanding 
that, being in the reccipt of it, the President has 
sent no sort of communication to us on the sub- 
ject, he infers that the President is influenced to 
do so by the fact that, two years ago, under a dif- 
ferent state of circumstances, he requested Con- 
gress to give him an increase of four regiments to 
the Army, and Congress declined. He now infers 
that the President’s sense of the dignity of his 
station is so much affected by the fact that Con- 
gress declined to raise the Army by four regiments 
on his recommendation, two years ago, that al- 
though the country is in danger at the present mo- 
ment, and actually invaded, the President does 
not think it worth while to make any further com- 
munication to Congress, but prefers to let them 
find it out as they please. 

Mr. MASON. The Senator from Maine may, 
if he pleases, state my proposition as he thinks 
proper to state it. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Istate itas lunderstandit. 

Mr. MASON. But I certainly did not state it 
so myself. I said this: the President, at the last 
session, asked for an increase of the Army, and 
Congress refused it; but in lieu, they authorized 
three regiments of volunteers to be mustered into 
the service.for special purposes, and prescribed 
where they should be used and where they should 
be raised—two in Utah and one in Texas—but 
made no appropriation. At this session he has 
asked for no appropriation for the purpose; but 
L happen to know, because I went there to get 
the information, that the night before last inform- 
ation reached the Executive, which satisfied me 
that the Texan Senators were right in asking for 
an appropriation now. Whether the President 
intends to communicate it, I do not know; but if 
he does, he has not had the time. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 1 have no desire to do 
the Senator from Virginia any injustice; but I cer- 
tainly understood him to argue that the President 
might probably think that, inasmuch as we did 
hot pay any attention substantially to his recom- 
mendation at the last Congress, therefore it was 
not worth his while to renew the recommendation 
at the present time. It is a very singular state of 
things, if the President can assume that he is to 
make no communication to Congress at the dis- 
tance of two years from a previous one, how- 
ever the state of the country may change. That 
is not keeping a very watchful cye over the 
country. 

But, sir, the Senator from Virginia is totally in 
crror as to the history of this matter. The Pres- 
ident recommended an increase of the Army by 
the addition of four regiments of regulars. He 
made the supposed war with Utah the pretext for 
that recommendation, not any supposed dificul- 
ties upon the borders of Texas parucularly; and 
through the whole of the debate which ensued, 
that recommendation was not even adopted by 
the Committee on Military Affairs. They rec- 
ommended an increase of the rank and file of the 
existing regiments. That was not satisfactory to 
the Administration. The truth was, they wanted 
to appoint the officers more than they wanted the 
soldiers at that time; and it was perfectly under- 
stood. The question, as it was argued here, was 
a question arising out of the necessities of the sup- 
| posed war with Utah, and nothing else; and the 
Senator. must recollect the discussion that took 
place at that period. Those regiments were not 
raised. They were not authorized. The increase 
of the rank and file proposed by the Committes 
on Military Affairs was not authorized. But, in- 
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stead of that, after a long debate upon the subject, 
in consequence of the pressureand urgency of the 
statements made by the Executive upon the sub- 
ject, and repeated. here, Congress did authorize, 
not for any special purpose, Dut for general pur- 
poses, the President to call into active. service two 
regiments of volunteers; and, at the suggestion 
and by the recommendation and urgency of one 
of the Senators from Texas, (Mr.-Houston,) a 
regimentof mounted volunteers for the protection 
of that border was also authorized to be raised. 

Before anything was done in regard to those 
regiments, as I stated before, news was received 
that the difficulties with Utah were adjusted; and 
then the President, if I remember right—it is sug- 
gested to me by the honorable Senator from Ohio 

. —sent a communication to this body saying there 
was no further necessity for calling out the regi- 
ments that had been thus authorized; and, in con- 
sequence, Congress made no appropriation for 
them. He asked for none; the communication 
was to a different effect entirely; and, consequent- 
ly, things remained as they were. 

Two years have elapsed since that time. No 
movement has been made, either by the President 
or by the Secretary of War, orby anybody, until 
this movement by the Senators from Texas, to- 
wards calling out cither of those regiments. Those 
Senators come in here withoutany authority from 
the Department, from the executivearm of the Gov- 
ernment, from the head of the Government, from 


the head of the Army, from that branch of the | 


Government intrusted with the defense of the 
whole country; and we are invited,not only by 
them, buteven by the chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and the honorable Senator 
from Virginia, to act on a subject of this import- 
ance, to make this appropriation without any 
recommendation from and any responsibility 
upon the Executive at all, simply because the 
newspapers state that these difficulties exist, and 
the Senators from Texas state that they are satis- 
fied they exist. Sir, when was it known in the 
history of this country, or in the history of any 
country, that appropriations were made for in- 
creasing an army or calling regiments into active 
‘service and putting them into the field, without 
having one single suggestion of the necessity of so 
doing from the head of the Army, or the Depart- 
ment which has the controlof it, and withoutany 
official information at allon the subject? 

Sir, is there no information in the Department 
on this subject? Has the President no informa- 
tion on this subject? During all the period that 
there have been these difficulties on the borders of 
Texas, I should like to know whether any com- 
munications have been made to the Government. 
Have they anything at all? If they have, why 
not communicate it tous? What is the inference ? 
That they think it is of no importance. If the 
Senators from Texas think they have important 
information, why not long before this have called 
for it? Sir, the very fact that they have commu- 
nicated nothing, when they must be presumcd to 
be informed, when the Secretary of War must 
know what the state of the Army is—all these 
things go to show that the Executive Government 
of the country is satisfied that there is no occasion 
for making this additional appropriation, and call- 
ing out this regiment. Why should we put at 
defiance the whole course of the Government on 
all matters of this description, from its foundation 


down to this day, and take a matter like this into | 


our own hands, on mere newspaper rumors, and 


statements made here in the Senate on the respons- jį 


ibility of gentlemen, with regard tg their advices? 
No matter of Government is ever conducted in 
that way. I cannot find it consistent with my 
duty to agree, fora single instant, to yield to any 
«such supposed pressure, under the argument that 
the Senator from Virginia has been to the Depart- 
ment and has seen communications which satisfy 
him of the necessity of this measure. Sir, I want 
to be satisfied, not by the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia, or the statement even of the 
Senators from Texas, on whose statements I have 
as much reliance as on the statements of any gen- 
tlemen; but that is not enough for me: I must 
have an official communication; I must have proof 
in the proper form. I must have it from those 
whom I have a right to hold responsible, and not 


have it thrown.on me on what may be denomin- | 


ated afterwards as such statements as I had no 
right to act upon in a matter of this consequence. 


Now, sir, let us look for a moment at the argu- 
ments that gentlemen adduce. They are very 
singular. One of the Senators from Texas states 
that the reason why we have not the necessary 
information from the Executive is, that a presi- 
dential election is approaching. Very well, sir. 
Everybody knows that the present President hag 
no sort of interest in that election atall. Nobody 
pretends that he has, He must be acting, there- 
fore, for the benefit of the Democratic party gen- 
erally, not his own. If he is, let the Democratic 
party take the responsibility; do not attempt to 
throw any part of it on us; do not appeal to this 
side of the Chamber to aid you in a difficulty of 
that kind. I want information; you have no right 
to withhold it because you are in trouble as a 
party, and because you do not like to place this 
responsibility where it properly belongs. That 
is a singular kind of argument if the fact is so; 
and I am very much inélincd to think the Senator 
is right about it—that he has spoken from impulse, 
perhaps, but spoken the exact truth in reference 
to the matter, to a certain extent. 

But, sir, Lam suspicious on another account. 
Why were the troops,as I understand they were, 
withdrawn from the borders of Texas, to a large 
degree, a year ago? Why have they not been 
sent there, up to this period, in large numbers? 
Why have not these difficulties been quelled? It 
has been in the power of the Government to quell 
them. Why is that border left open at this mo- 
ment? Why, unless to effect what some gentle- 
men seem to fear, and that js, a serious collision | 
there, that may lead to precisely what we suppose 
the Government wishes to accomplish in another 
direction. Ihave been suspicious of this matter 
allalong. It has been a gross neglect of duty, in 
my judgment, and it should be attended to. 

But, sir, the honorable Senator from Missis- 
sippi supposes that there would be very great 
danger in leaving this matter in the hands of Texas, 
and his argument is a singular one. There was 
no particular danger at all ef getting into a war 


with any foreign Power when Maine undertook | 


to protect herself, her interests, her property, and 
her citizens, The Senator from Mississippi sup- 
poses, however, that if the people of Texas un- 
dertake it, they will not be satisfied with protect- 
ing their own border, but will involve us m a 
war with Mexico, and take absolute possession ! 
of that country, and we shall have it all upon us. 
Ifsuch is the character of the population of Texas, 
if that is the danger, the inference that I draw is 
that these difficulties on the border of Texas have 
been fomented by the people of Texas for a pur- 
pose, and not that they arose accidentally in the | 
manner that is supposed. Sir, I take it for granted | 
thatif the Governor of Texas should find it neces- | 
sary to call out the people of Texas to any extent 
for the purpose of protecting that border, he will 
content himself with doing that which he will į 
have a right to do, and which it is his duty to do, | 
and that we shall not be exposed to the danger 
that is supposed by the Senator from Mississippi; 
but if it were even so, it does not justify us in 
walking away from the straight and plain line of 
duty. I ask the Senator from Mississippi as a 
rinciple—for he is not only a Senator, but has ! 
een at the head of the War Department, a mem- 
ber of the executive branch of this Government— 
what would he have thought when he was at the 
head of the War Department, if Congress, with- 
out his recommendation or advice, without the | 
recommendation of the commandcr-in-chicf of 
the Army, should undertake to put troops into 
the field, or at any rate, to raise money for that 
purpose, when it was not asked for, and when 
communications were lying on his desk, and were 
in the hands of the President, giving the whole 
history of the matter, and showing the existence 
of the necessity, if there was any? | 
Mr. DAVIS. I will admit very readily, in an- 
swer to the inquiry of the Senator from Maine, 
that the proceeding is irregular, and that if E were 
Secretary of War, in the supposed case which he 
puts, I would prefer that the Congress should | 
make the appropriation on my recommendation. 
I intended to cover that in the few remarks which 
I submitted to the Senate, because I think we have | 
something to do with the question, as well as the | 
executive Department. I have been mortified be- 


yond measure that. the Mexicans have invaded 
the soil of the United States. We have been ac- 
customed to speak of the manifest destiny which | 


proclaimed that the Anglo-Saxon should rule the 
continent; and when that. mixed’ race has beer 
able to invade a State of this. Union, to lay its 
people under contribution, to take possession of 
Its towns, Fask, is there a Senator who does not 


-respond to the demand—go and repel them? 


Mr. FESSENDEN. ° And I ask the Senator, 
then, under such ‘circumstances, if that was the 
state of facts and he was Secretary of War, would 
not Congress very soon hear frem him on the 
subject ? K h 

Mr. DAVIS: Itis likely. ; 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Very well; then what is 
the inference? The necessary inference, from all 
that the Senator says, is what Iam charging, and 
that is, that this Government has grossly neglect- 
ed its duty. Itis the Senator’s inference, and not 
mine; not that he draws it, but that he furnishes 
me with material from which I am compelled to 
draw it. There we stand, then; the President of 
the United States, according to the opinions of 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber, silent 
when heshould speak; in the possession of inform- 
ation which he docs not communicate; war upon 
our border; an invasion from this miserable, dis- 
organized people of Mexico; our people butch- 
ered, if you please; their ficlds laid waste; the coun- 
try desolate; all these facts in the possession of 
the President of the United States; all these facts 
in the possession of the Secretary of War at the 
present time—that is assumed—an army at their 
command, and no account given to us, or to the 
country, of anything that they know. ‘We are 
only aware of the fact that they do nothing but 
keep silent, and yet what are we asked todo? Sen- 
ators come in here upon their own responsibility 
and say they believe the facts to be so, and they 
call upon us, without these recommendations, to 
make an appropriation for an increase of the Army 
in the face of the Executive and of the Executive’s 
Minister of War, simply for the reason that a 
presidential election is pending. 

Mr. DAVIS. Imcrely wish to show the Sen- 
ator that his inference does injustice to the Sec- 
retary of War in this: the Secretary of War has 
sent to Congress through the President, the only 
channel of communication he has, information 
that 

“ The condition of things along the whole extent of our 
Mexican houndary—some sixteen hundred miles in length, 
—demands imperatively that Congress should adopt a policy: 
which shall give peace and security to our citizens, and 
render punishment for crimes committed upon them by 
Mexican banditti, and savages residing within Mexican 
territory, prompt and certain.” 


Ido not say that the Secretary has made this 
exact recommendation. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The Sceretary there 
speaks of savages, | believe? 

Mr. DAVIS. He says: 

“The condition of things along the whole extent of our 
Mexican boundary—some sixteen hundred miles in length 
demands imperatively that Congress should adopt a policy 
whieh shall give peace and security to our citizens, and 
render punishment for crimes committed upon them hy 
Mexican banditti, and savages residing within Mexican 
territory, prompt and certain.” 


Mr. FESSENDEN. And yet he asks for no 
action; the President asks for no action. He 
makes this suggestion to the President; the Pres- 
ident is silent. He recommends no raising of a 
regimentof mounted volunteers, He recommends 
nouscof the Army. The President recommends 
nothing—all are silent. How can Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber, if these facts exist, 
defend, or pretend to defend, the Administration 
for its gross inaction on this subject? [have not 
heard them-do it, and I do not think they will 
undertake to do it; but so far as I am concerned, 
I wish that we should keep ourselves in the right 
position. Let the Senators from Texas call for 
the information in the possession of the President 
and the Departments on this subject; let us know 
exactly what the state of the facts is, and let us 
know the opinions of the Executive upon the facts. 
When we know them, then, with pleasure, I will 
send them to the committee over: which the hon- 
orable Senator from Mississippi presides. He 
evensays that he has called for them substantially; 
he has called for information on this subject. A 
bill having been referred to that committee, it has 
sent to the Departments for information, and that 
information has not been given. What is the in- 


| ference? That they have none? That is not pre- 


tended Why are they silent? Sir, can we act 
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under such circumstances?. I ask Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber, as well as those on 
: this side, can we act under such circumstances? 

Mr. DAVIS. It is disagreeable for me to refer 
to it: but itis known that a domestic affliction has 
invaded the house.of the Secretary of War within 
a short period; and feelings of delicacy and pro- 
priety, that T need not refer to, show a probable 
. cause for his delay. `; 

‘Mr. FESSENDEN. ° There are others con- 
nected with the Department who could furnish 
the information. Every one knowsthat. I should 
be sorry for anything of that sort; but.it is un- 
necessary to mentionit, The information sought 
for could be obtained if we asked for it, and the 
Department were disposed to give it. However, 
sir, I am not disposed to say anything further on 
the subject. I have expressed my views generally, 
` and not in a party point of view, as was pi dabei 

by the Senator from Mississippi; although Í gave 
notice that, asa party, we should defend ourselves 
from being held responsible for the action of others, 
which we have not been always able to avoid; 
and that, I take it, is justifiable. 

One word to the honorable Senator from Ken- 
tucky with regard to the remark I dropped with 
reference to the course which the State of Maine 
took. That course, I believe, was justified by the 
result. Maine was substantially invaded in the 
depth of winter.. She took immediate measures 
to protect her. territory. She did not go out of 
her own territory; she committed no outrage. 
Most of her bills were paid. If Texas, under like 
pressure, should do the same thing, I presume 
there would be no objection to her bills being paid. 
I believe the difficulties have been with these 
southern. volunteers generally, that it costs so 
much more to support them than it does regular 
troops; and so it is even with northern men, when 
called into service, that there has been some ques- 
tion about the amount of the bills. ‘There is the 
trouble in regard to theirpending claimsagainstthe 
Government at the present time. 

Bat, leaving that, I hold, as I say to the hon- 
orable Senator from Kentucky, that, when a State 
is invaded, especially when its citizens are killed 
and its towns burned and its fields ravaged, no 
State is bound to wait the tardy action of this 
Government in providing a remedy. They must 
of necessity, if need be, take it into their own 
hands; and if the Government does not choose 
to adopt their action, they being responsible for 
the propricty of that action and its reasonable 
character, they must bear the burden themselves. 
But, sir, there has never yet been a case under 
this Government, and I believe there never will 
be, where, when a State confines itself to action 
according to the necessity of the case and that 
alone, this Government has ever refused, in the 
end, to do justice to it. Its action may be slow, 
but it is always sure : 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it seems to me 
that the discussion has brought us to this point: 
Texas is invaded; outrages are being perpetrated 
on her borders every day; Cortinas is at the head 
of his band, laying waste the country, burning the 
houses, murdering the men, outraging the women, 
and devastating the whole border of Texas. This 
state of things cannot last. ‘These outrages must 
be stopped. If the Federal Government does not 
do it, ‘Pexas will have to do it herself; and then 
we shall have to foot the bill. The question there- 
fore is, shall the hostilities upon the frontier be 
carried on by a State of the Union whose troops 
will not be under the authority of the Federal 
Government, and then we foot the bill, or shall 
we ourselves furnish the means of defense, and 
haveit within our own-control? I think the Gov- 
ernment fails to perform its duty if it does notact 
when the necessity is plain and urgent, and ad- 
mits of no delay. You are in danger of war be- 
tween the two countries, growing out ofthe neces- 
sity of Texas to defend herself. ‘Texas rangers 
will be placed upon that frontier. They wil either | 
be there under the authority of the Federal Gov- i 
ernment and subject to our orders and regulations, 
or they will be there on their own hook. I think, 


sir, we had better muster them into the service, 
place them under the articles of war, where we |! 
ean restrain and control them, and then let them li 
defend the frontier, ftis very certain that we shall i 
have to foot the billin the end. In my judgment, ii 
it 13 very certain that the expense will be quite as i 
much if we leave them’to take their own steps, ns il 


it will be if we take charge of it and perform the 
duty ourselves. ae 

For these reasons, sir, I shall support this bill. 
We need the regiment. -The Government have 
no troops there of any adequate. number, and are 
not able to furnish them. ‘The frontier is so eX- 
posed to Indian ravages; that the great mass of 
our troops are required elsewhere. If you with- 
draw them from New Mexico, then onl 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr Hamun.) 
It is made the duty of the Chair, as he under- 
stands the rules, to call up the bill to grant to 
every person who is the head of a family one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land, commonly called the 
homestead bill, which wasassigned fortwo o’clock 
to-day. 

PROPERTY IN TERRITORIES. 


Mr. BROWN. With the indulgence of the 
Senator who has the floor, and the Senator from 
Tennessee, I propose to take up the subject on 
which I desire to address the Senate, and get it 
out of the way, by making it the special order 
for Tuesday next, at half past one o’clock. I 
do not fee] well enough now to go on. I move to 
postpone the further consideration of my own 
resolutions until Tuesday next, at half past one 
o’clock, and make them the special order for that 
hour. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES. 


Several messages in writing were received from 
the President of the United States, by Mr. James 
BUCHANAN, jr., his Secretary. 


THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The homestead 
bill is now regularly in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. For the pur- 
pose of allowing the discussion to go on until the 
present question be disposed of, I shall move to 
postpone it; but I wish to indicate, at the same 
time, ae anxiety for action on the homestead 
bill. 1 propose that it be made the special order 
for two o’clock on Wednesday next. To-morrow 
is private bill day, and for Monday and Tuesday 
of next week there are other special orders. T 
make this motion with no disposition to postpone 
the homestead bill, but simply to expedite it, and 
keep that bill before the Senate in such a shape 
that it will have definite action at the earliest day 
practicable. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MILITARY ACADEMY BILL. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Military 
Academy appropriation billis now before the Sen- 
ate, the question being on the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have only a few words 
more to say. Ihold that it is the duty of this 
Government to preserve peace on the borders and 
repel these ageressions. I hold that we ought not 
to wait, after we are notified of the necessity, for 
the States to act separately and on their own re- 
sponsibility 
of Maine was invaded, Congress at once placed 
$10,000,000, and I believe fifty thousand men, at 
the disposal of the Federal Government, to repel 
that invasion and maintain our frontier. e 
acted promptly. Prompt action is now required 
here. An irregular war is going on. The hos- 
tilities will continue; the outrages will be con- 
tinued; and you will have war with Mexico, if 
you do not act promptly, by putting the forces 
there under regular authority. The question sim- 
ply is, whether the troops shall act under the au- 
thority of this Government, or under the au- 
thority of Texas; for Texas must place them 
there if we do not; and we must foot the bills, 
and take the consequences of their action. 

Why not, then, 
The Federal Army is not large enough to enable 
it to perform the daty. We must employ volun- 
teers. I believe one regiment of Texan rangers 
would be worth half a dozen regiments of regu- 
lars for that service. I believe they will strike 


i| more terror into Mexico,and have a greater moral 


effect. Stll, I should like to see them restrained by 
the rules and articles of war and under the author- 
ity of the Federal Government, instead of being 
put under the authority of the State of Texas. ri 
think itisa Federal duty. The Army ought to be 
under Federal authority; and inasmuch as these 


When, a few years ago, the State | 


pass this measure at once? | 


troops are to be used, and to be used at once, the 
question is whether we shall allow the State of 
Texas to make war on her own account, or 
whether we shall perform our duty by protecting 
her from invasion and from desolation? These 
are the considerations which will control my 
vote, and I hope we shall pass the bill at once. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I only wish to saya 
word in explanation, and not to continue the ar- 
gument. My complaint was, that we were not 
informed upon this subject,in the manner neces- 
sary toauthorize us to take any legislative action. 
I supposed that the President of the United States 
ought to be well informed on this subject, and I 

resumed that, being well informed, he would 
fave taken the necessary measures for the de- 
fense of the territory of the United States. He 
not having made any communication—I did not 
undertake to do the President any injustice or to 
make any charge against him—I understood that 
gentlemen were precipitate in the motion which 
they had made, that they should rather wait for 
the regular official communication to be made by 
the Executive. [treated of the President’s conduct, 
and of theirs, altogether hypothetically, doing no 
injustice to either I did not intend to make, and 
did not make, any accusation against the Presi- 
dent. Idid not charge him with a failure of duty. 
I supposed that troops under his orders might 
be now marching to the very point of defense. I 
supposed if he wanted this regiment he would 
say so. I did not charge him with a breach of 
his duty, because I do not know what his inform- 
ation was. We now probably have it, and I 
gladly relieve the Senate from any further debate 
on this subject, on my part, in this hope and ex- 
pectation. 

One word more to my friend from Maine, who 
reminds me thatit is theright of a State, whenever 
she is invaded, her townsburnt, her people killed, 
to defend herself. I think so too, and I think re- 
sistance might be justified before all that had been 
done. I only made a general remark on the true 
policy of this Government to anticipate all neces- 
sity for the States, in their own defense, engag- 
ing.in war. That is what I said, and that it was 
no matter of boast toa State that she had been 
precipitate upon this subject, and indulged her 
courage or rather her license; that that was not to 
be encouraged, but to be rebuked and checked by 
this Government. I admit to the fullest extent the 
right of self-defense, and I am sure the Senator 
and I would not differ on this question. We can- 
not allow ourselves to be drawn into war for any 
and every cause by every State which is coterm- 
inous with a foreign Power. 

Mr. DAVIS. Whilst I do not, Mr. President, 
intend to accept the defiance of the Senator from 
Maine : 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Allow me one moment 
personally. My remarks seem to be misunder- 
stood. In what I said I did not mean it to be 
taken for granted that all these things did exist, 
but I was saying that on the assumption on the 
other side that they did, we should hear from the 
proper authorities. My nawral inference would 

e the same as that of the Senator from Kentucky, 
that not hearing from the proper authorities on 
this subject, the facts did not warrant the pro- 

osed action. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator modifies it so far, 
that I have less to say than I supposed was in- 
eumbent on me. I will only say that the case 
presented to us is, whether we shall proceed in 
an irregular manner, and before we have inform- 
ation from the, Executive Department. There 
has been a delay, I admit. I take it for granted 
a portion of that delay is due to the cause which 
I suggested. Another portion of it is very prob- 
ably due to the fact that the Executive Department ~ 
has not considered the case so urgent as it is es- 
teemed by some to be, I would not be willing, 
however, to allow the debate to close under the 
supposition that the Executive had been held 
eensurable, and that no one had defended him. 
At the same time, it is due to myself to say that 
if [considered him censurable, I should not at- 
tempt to defend him, and would be as ready to 
censure him as anybody on the other side. 1 will 
not give to party what I was intrusted with for 
the benefit of my country. Tf I find the Execu- 
tive censurable, I am willing to join in the cen- 


sure. I object to censuring him before cause 13 
i shown. 
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Mr. TRUMBULL. I understand that this | 
amendment has never been before. any commit- 
tee.. It is offered by an individual Senator. -H 
is a very important matter, and I think it ought 
to. be considered by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and we ought to have their indorsement 
before we vote upon it. I move to refer the bill, 
with this amendment, to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. GWIN. - Lhope the Senator will not pro- 
pose to refer the bill. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I cannot refer the amend- 
ment without the bill. 1 do not wish to referthe 
bill, and if the rules would allow a motion to refer 
the amendment simply to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, it would be all I desire. The rules, 
however, as I understand, would not permit.such 
a motion. f 

Mr. FESSENDEN. There is no particular 

ressing necessity about the bill. 'The bill itself 
1s for the next fiscal year. Thereis no particular 
hurry for passing it. Nw appropriations in it can 
take effect until the Ist of July next. 

Mr. WIGFALL. I do not desire to waste the 
time of the Senate; but I am satisfied myself, and 
I trust before I have ended other Senators will be 
satisfied, that this is one of the cases of pressing 
necessity that admit of no delay. It is true that 
the bill itself, to which this is offered as anamend- 
ment, may as well pass next week as this, and 
possibly next Monit: but there is an actual war 
now raging on the frontier of Texas, both on the 
north and on the west. I have already stated 
that upon the entire frontier of the Rio Grande, 
there are but one hundred and forty-nine cavalry 
now stationed. I have stated previously my rea- 
sons for supposing that an irregular force mus- 
tered into the service under the control of the Fed- 
eral Government, and subject to the articles of 
war, will be more efficient than even cavalry of 
the United States. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. That is the very thing I 
want the opinion of the Committee on Military 
Affairs upon. I think this is too important a 
measure to be passed upon the statement of a 
single Senator, although i have very great respect 
for the Senator from Texas, and he will not un- 
derstand me in any other way; yet we have com- 
mittees organized for this very purpose. Thisis 
an important measure. It will not delay it ma- 
terially to refer it. The Committee on Military 
Affairs doubtless will act promptly upon it, and 

-if they report in favor of this amendment, it will 
come here indorsed by them, and present to my 
view a different aspect from what it does now. 

Mr. WIGFALL. I feel at a loss what course 
to pursue. I know individually the necessity of 
passing this appropriation immediately; I have 
the most incontestable evidence of its necessity. I 
know that the most incontestable evidence is in 
the War Department, and that it has been accu- 
mulating for the last three or four months; but 
Senators upon the other side not doubting these 
facts, as facts, do not like the manner in which 
they are proved. They have no doubt it is all 
true; but they do not like the manner in which it 
is proved. ‘They object, furthermore, that if we 
now pass this amendment and make an appropri- 
ation, the responsibility will not rest on the shoul- 
ders of the Administration. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Will the Senator allow 
me toask hima question? If all that information 
is in the War Department, and has becn for 
months, what is the natural inference? Is it not 
that the Government did not think the evidence 
warranted the appropriation? Is not that the nat- 
ural inference? 

Mr. WIGEFALL. I will answer. It is not for 
me to explain privately what the Administration 
thinks or does; but I am willing toadmit that the 
Administration does not think so, and then give 
the Senator the full benefit of the presumption. 
To this body belongs the war-making power-—~ 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Then, the Senator would 
have us act in this way on this important matter: 
he would have us appropriate $1,000,000, without 
knowing what the evidence is, upon his opinion 
of it, contrary to the opinion of the Chief Magis- 
trate of the United States, on the same evidence. 

Mr. WIGFALL. No, sir. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Certainly; that is the 
natural inference. 

Mr. WIGFALL. There are some matters that 
are known. It is known thatthe sun shines; none | 


= 


of us see it. It is known that there is a war now 
raging on that border. It is as well known as the 
Senator knows that there is sucha city as New 
Orleans, though he probably was never there. He 
has seen that in the newspapers. He knows that 
aman by the name of Cortinas has crossed the 
border, and is continuing to cross it. Itis known 
that he is aided and abetted by Mexicans from 
the other side. Two companies, one from Mon- 
terey, and the other from the seat of government 
-—I have forgotten the town—of Tamaulipas, are 
with him. This war has been going on. I have, 
from the War Department, a report, received this 
morning, that ther¢ are but one hundred and forty- 
nine cavalry on that entire border. 

The Senator from Maine knows that the Ad- 


| ministration, with these facts before it, has de- 
clined to send in a message, and will not; Ifa 


border war were going on now in Maine, and men 
were being murdered, habitations were being de- 
stroyed, women were being outraged, and the 
head of the Federal Government chose not to in- 
form this body of those facts, whilst the news- 
papers were full of them from one end of the Union 
to the other, and whilst he had the information in 
the most incontestable shape before him, if the 
Administration, under such circumstances, did not 
inform Congress, Í ask him if he would think it 
precisely in accordance with patriotism if I were 
to rcfuse to vote for affording protection because 
the Administration belonged to the other party, 
and 1 wanted to force upon the shoulders of the 
Administration the responsibility of doing the 
thing, or produce dissension in the party? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I will answer the Sena- 
tor’s question. I should say that, if I came here 
making those statements, and they were even in 
the newspapers, and the Senator himself was aware 
that ali the information on the subject was in the 
hands of the President, and he refused to recom- 
mend an appropriation, I should not expect him 
to take my word in opposition to that of the Chief 
Magistrate as to the necessity of the case. 

Mr. WIGFALL. Then, if it should ever so 
happen that there should be an inefficient Admin- 
istration in this Government, and during four 
years that Administration were to neglect the pub- 
lic duties that by law devolved upon it, and the 
interests of the country were suffering not only 
in the present but in the future, I understand the 
Senator from Maine to take the ground that he 
would remain perfectly quict; and that Congress 
is to be bound hand and foot, and take no action, 
if the other departments are derelict in their duty. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Not atall. 

Mr. WIGFALL. That is the legitimate con- 
clusion from the argument of the Senator. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The Senator may draw 
such conclusions as may suit him. I only say 
that is not my view. 

Mr. WIGEALL. Then, Mr. President, these 
facts have been brought to the knowledge of the 
Senate. If Senators believe there is no border 
war; if they believe the Army is sufficient; if they 
believe that Army has been ordered there; if they 
believe there is no necessity for doing this, letthem 
vote ‘*no;”’ but if, on the contrary, they believe 
that this necessity ìs there existing; that there is 
a necessity for this regiment; and if they believe 


that the President, for any reason whatever, has | 


failed to give this information, but that upon the 
appropriation being made the regiment will be or- 
dered into the field with as many companies as 
may be necessary, and thatthe people of that bor- 
der will be protected, and that this Government 
will probably be relieved in the future of being 
involved in a foreign war with an entire nation, 
that may lead to consequences most disastrous; 
then, I say, ag it occurs to me, they may vote for 
the amendment. All I ask is, thata vote may be 
taken and the question disposed of. : 
Mr.COLLAMER. Mr. President, Ido notpro- 
pose to repeat any of the suggestions which have 
been made here on different sides of this question; 
but it seems to me that if the Executive of this 
Government, whose duty it is, with the means 
which he possesses, upon proper demand to pro- 
tect the country from invasion, will not do it, and 
does not do it, we cannot help it; it is not in our 
power to avoid it. If the President thinks there 
is no such invasion as requires to be resisted, of 
course he will take no measures. If he isin want 
of troops, and wishes to resist an invasion, he can 
ask for them, and we will grant them, upor his 


showing the necessity.. But if the President will 
not ask for more troops, and will not use what he 
has, perhaps because he thinks it unnecessary, the 
thing will not.be at all altered by our passing this 
law. We may make an appropriation to authorize 
him to call out this force; butit will be still left en- 
tirely to him to say whether he will call it outor 
not. ie i TE 
Mr. WIGFALL.. Precisely. Leave it there. 
Iam willing to:leave.it-there, ` ee a4 
Mr. COLLAMER.. That does not alter-the ° 
thing in-the least. It is left tothe Executive power, 
and inclination. Itis so before this statute, and it 
will be so after this statute.. Hence, I say, that 
I will do nothing of this kind, if he does not want 
it, and does not ask for it; and it will.do.no good 
if he does not feel inclined to use it. .. : 

Mr. GWIN. Ido-not wish to interpose any: 

obstacle. to the reference of this bill tothe Mili~ 
tary Committee, if it will expedite the passage of - 
the bill or the action of the Senate on this amend- | 
ment. I do not understand from the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs that it is de- 
sirable to send this amendment to that committee. 
I think we had better vote on it and pass the bill 
during the day. We have special order after spe- 
cial order during the next week. To-morrow and 
the next day are set apart for private business; 
and 1 think we had better take a vote on. this 
amendment now, and see whether it is to be at- 
tached to this bill; and then, if it is the judgment 
of the Senate that it should go to the Military, 
Committee, after the amendment is placed. on the 
bill, and the chairman of the committee indicates 
that some amendments may be added to. it by that 
committee, J shall have no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will merely say that I saw no 
necessity fox a reference to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, because thatcommittce have the sub- 
ject now under consideration. A bill for the same 
purpose was introduced into the Senate, was re- 
ferred to that committee, and is now before that 
committee, the committee having called on the 
War Department for information, and not yet hav- 
ing received a reply. Therefore it would merel 
be to add.to the matter upon the table of the com- 
mittee the same substance in another form. 

Mr. GWIN. [hope we shall, have a vote on 
the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question ison 
the motion of the Senator from Illinois to refer tie 
bill and amendment to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. j 

Mr. HARLAN. Task for the yeas and nays 
on that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 24, nays 31; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Cameron, Chand- 
ler, Collamer, Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fey- 
senden, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, iverson, 
King, Simmons, Ten Wyck, Toonibs, Trumbull, Wade, 
Wilkinson, and Wilson—24. 

NAYS—Mesers. Bayard, Bragg, Bright, Chesnut, Clay, 
Clinginan, Davis, Douglas, Fitch, Fitzpatrick Green, Gwin, 
Hammond, Haun, Hemphill, Johnson of Arkansas, Jobn- 
son of Tennessee, Lane, Mallory, Mason, Nicholson, Polk, 
Powell, Pugh, Rice, Saulsbury, Sebastian, Seward, Slidell, 
Wigfall, and Yulec—sl. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question re- 


curson the amendment of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I should like. to inquire 
of the chairman of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, as I understood him to state that this same 
subject of raising a regiment for the defense of the 
frontiers of Texas was under their consideration, 
when that committee will probably report upon 
the subject? 

Mr. DAVIS. I will answer the Senator, that 
the question of raising the regiment of mounted 
volunteers in Texas was decided last year, and a 
law enacted authorizing it. The only remaining 
question is, whether Congress will appropriate the 
money to sustain the regiment, if raised? That 

uestion was before the Committee on Military 

fairs, and of course involved the question of the 
propriety or necessity for raising the regiment. It 
was referred to the War Department, and we have 
not yet received an answer. J should think it 
would not take more than one day after the an- 
swer is received to enable the committee to report. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. As the question of the 
propriety of the appropriation of this money for 
that purpose is pending before the Military Com- 
mittee, 1 think the Senate. cannot act advisedly 
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until that committee report upon the subject. For 
‘myself, Dam willing to vote all that is necessary 
defend Texas, or any other State, against inva- 
‘sion from’ Mexico, or from any other country— 
to’ vote all the men and all the money that is 
‘necessary; but so'long as that question is pending 
before the Committee on Military Affairs, itseems 
to me that we cannot wote advisedly on this prop- 
-osttion until that committee reports, and the evi- 
denre is furnished to the Senate. I do not desire, 
therefore, that this question should be pressed 
‘fow to an immediate vote, and I move that the 
: farther consideration of this bill and the amend- 
-mentbe postponed until Wednesday of next week, 
zand in the mean time we may get this report. 
' Mr. WIGFALL, I ask'the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, the chairman of the Military Committee, 
“who States that they are waiting for an answer 
-from the War Department, when the request for 
information was made? 
> Mr. DAVIS. Icannot state the date. 
‘gome time since, though: 

Mr. WIGFALL: Cannot you come within a 
stone’s throw of it? ` 

Mr. DAVIS. Your colleague says about the 
last of December. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. The bill was introduced 
by myself, 1 think, on the 22d of December, and 
referred first to the Committee on Finance, and by 
that committee it was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs about the last of December, 
andl suppose immediate application was made to 
the Department for information on the subject. 

Mr. DAVIS. Generally, after a bill is referred 
on which information is required, it is sent to the 
War Office. Ifit requires information from that 
Department, only a few days would intervene. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
the motion to postpone until Wednesday of next 
week. 

Mr. GWIN. So far as I am concerned, I have 
no objection to the postponement, or the reference 
of this subject to the Military Committee. Iam 
very sorry that the amendment has been offered 
to this bill. I was requested by the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance to report the bill to the 
Senate and secure its passage atas early a day as 
possible. Itis the duty of the Finance Commit- 
tec to get clear of general appropriation bills as 
rapidly as possible, when they are sent to us from 
the House of Representatives. It seems to me 
that if the bill is to be postponed, it had better be 
referred to the Military Committce and let them 
bring it back on Wednesday next. We have spe- 
cial orders for Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day; and the-question is, whether we can get this 
bill up for final action? If it is to go over at all 
from to-day, if we cannot get a final disposition 
of the bill now, it seems to me it had better go to 
the Military Committee, so that they can bring it 
back. My only objection to the postponement is 
that I wish action on the appropriation bill which 
has been placed in my charge. I am willing to 
take a vote on the amendment, and if it is attached 
to this appropriation bill I am willing to let it go 
tothe Military Committee for examination. They 
may prepare some amendments to it. My impres- 
sion is, that if it is voted on the bill it can then be 
referred to the Military Committee for examina- 
tion, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope it will not be post- 
poned. We see already that it must go over for 
aweek ifitis, I think we had better vote now. 

The motion to postpone was not agreed to. 

Mr. GWIN. Now let us have a vote on the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question ison 
the amendment. 

Mr. FESSENDEN called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. ' 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Inasmuchas I am forced i 
to vote upon a question in regard to which the | 
Senate has not before it the information necessary 

-inan official form, but itis based entirely on news- 
paper reports, I shall be compelled, under the cir- 
cumstances, to vote against the amendment. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, the Senators 
from Texas come into this Chamber and repre- 
sent that several hundred miles of the frontiers of 
that State are invaded by robber bands from Mex- 
ico, that persons are murdered, that houses are 
burnt, and that a military force ought to be raised 
or sent there for the defense of that State. The i 
Governor of Texas, whose opinions we allknow— || 
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| to my friend from Massachusetts, as I always do 
y y , 


for in this body he advocated the extension of a 
protectorate over Mexico—has, as has been ad- 
mitted on this floor, asked for a force for the pro- 
tection of his State. Now, sir, we have the Gov- 
ernor of that State asking for protection; wehave 
the Senators from that State making that demand 
upon this floor. . 

It is said that we have not these facts officially. 
I'take it these factsare well known. I have made 
up my mind to vote for this appropriation; and if 
there be any responsibility upon me for that, E am 
ready to take it. I shall vote for it because it is 
asked by the representatives of that State upon 
this floor, upon a statement of facts known to 
them. I shal] vote for it because I understand the 
Governor of that State has madethis demand; and 
Ishall vote for it, too, because, if these statements 
as to the facts be true—and I do not doubt them— 
the present Administration has neglected the duty 
it owes to the country, and grossly neglected that 
duty; but I shall not fail to do my duty because 
this Administration has failed to doitsduty. Sir, 
the Administration is responsible for the defense 
of. the country. Ido not know, and I am not 
aware that anybody knows, why the small mili- 
tary force statane at Biowhaenle A force abso- 
lutely necessary at that point—was removed. I 
do not know, and Iam not aware that anybody 
knows, why a proper military force has not been 
kept upon that frontier. The public press has 
been filled for weeks with these rumors. I have 
no doubt that outrages, and great outrages, have 
been committed. Ido not believe that the people 
of Texas will continue for weeks and months 
longer to submit to them. They will call out a 
force; and if the Government does not protect 
them, they ought to call outa force for the pro- 
tection of the lives and property of their people. 


| If the Government negleets its duty, the people of 


Texas ought not to neglect their own defense. 
They will call out a force; they willcommand that 
force; and, with the public sentiment upon that 
frontier, with the opinions entertained by the pres- 
ent Governor of that State, I shall not be surprised 
to see that military force pass the line of Mexico, 
and sce this country involved in a war with that 
Republic; and Iam not atall clear that that is not 
the wish of persons connected with the Govern- 
ment of this country. 

Ido not think it worth while for us to stand 
upon the technical points here. Because the Ad- 
ministration has neglected to defend a State of | 
this Union, or neglected to put information before 
us, I do not think it worth while for the Congress 
of the United States to fail to meet the obligations 
devolving on it. With these views, I intend to 
vote for this appropriation; and if there be respons- 
ibility for it, E am ready to take it. I believe 
that the Government, in this matter, has not done 
its duty. In fact, I believe the whole military 
department of this Government, for the last three 
years, has been most grossly mismanaged. Take 
the sending of the Army to Utah. It was sent 
there under circumstances and under management 
that, instead of repressing the Mormons, has built 
up the Mormons. The Mormons are growin 
wealthy upon the fact thatyour Army is siationed 
there. The Army ought tobe removed from there. 
The force ought to be placed on the frontiers, 
where it is necessary for defense. 

These are my views. We are called upon to 
make this appropriation. The Senators from 
Texas demand it here; and I know that if these 
outrages were perpetrated in my State and the 


mands on the Government here. Relying, then, 
sir, on this statement of facts, believing that the | 
Government of the country has not taken care of | 
the frontiers of the State of Texas as it ought to 


have done, but has neglected its duty, 1 shall vote jj 


for this appropriation for the defense of the front- | 
ier of that State. | 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I have listened | 
i 
and | appreciate his argument; but confess that | 
it has had an exactly contrary effect on my mind | 
from what it has had on his. He is going to vote | 
these $1,100,000 into the hands of the Administra- | 
tion, because he believes them incompetent, in- | 
eficient, wanting in the discharge of their duties, | 
and neglectful of the interestsof Texas. That is 
the reason why I shall vote against it. I believe | 
Just as the Senator does exactly, and perhaps, if | 
anything, a little more so; but instead of that fact | 


Government neglected it, I should press these de- | 


inducing me to vote them money to spend, it in- 
duces me to withhold it. 

I know it is a very unpopular thing to stand up 
; here and vote against Texas; but, by the blessing 
of God and the favor of my constituents, I have 
| got as high a place in the country as I want, and 
I am going to do as I please, I shall vote against 
all such appropriations, until I am satisfied that 
the present condition of the Army is not sufi- 
cient. What on earth have we got this Army 
for? What are they doing? Every time there is 
anything on earth to do, as I said before, and I 
do not know but what I may have to say it again, 
you want an increase. I think, sir, we have now 
twenty thousand men in the Army, and this is 
the only speck of war that I know of. We have 
twenty thousand men, and we are asked for an 
increase of another regiment, and I understand 
the Administration have not requested it. Last 
and least of all, am I willing to vote it in the pres- 
ent state of things. . 

I have too much respec€ for the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs to vote this money. 
I know that the vote which he gave just now 
against referring this bill and amendinent to the 
Committee on Military Affairs—I say I know; I 
do not know it, but I have no doubt, I am satisfied 
in my own mind—that that vote was the vote ofa 
modest gentleman who was not willing to grasp 
| jurisdiction to his own committee, instead of cx- 
pressing the sound views of a statesman. If it 
fiad been any other committee in the world, I 
think the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs would have voted for the reference. Where 
is the necessity of this hot haste? Why cannot 
we treat this as we do anything clse that we have 
| referred to a committee and that they have under 
| consideration? While it is pending before them, 
the Senate on the motion of a member of the body, 
without the recommendation of any committee or 
the suggestion of any Department, or the recom- 
mendation of the Executive, undertake to forestall 
the judgment of the committee, take the thing out 
of their hands, and vote upon a measure which 
they are now deliberating upon. I shall vote 
against it, and I shail not make a long speech; but 
if the amendment is adopted, I want to go further. ` 
I hope the Senate will indulge me if this amend- 
ment is adopted, as I suppose it will be, with tho 
yeas and nays upon te other branch of the bill. 
Í want to vote against appropriating another dol- 
lar to the West Point Academy. Iam as radical 
as that. Put on the amendment and I shall vote 
against the bill; keep it off and I shall’ vote against 
it; andl want the yeas ‘and nays. I remember 
the first time I had the honor of a seat in the other 
House of Congress, which was in 1843, I sub- 
mitted the following resolution to the House of 
Representatives: 

“That the national Military Academy at West Point 
ought to be abolished ; that the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs be instructed to report to this House a bill repealing 
all laws establishing or continuing the same, and appropri- 
ating the money now required to sustain that institution to 
the diffusion of military instruction in the different States 
and Territories.” 

A motion was made to lay that resolution upon 
the table, upon which the yeas were 97, and the 
nays were 70; so that, according to the recorded 
| opinions of that House in 1843, there were seventy 
members in favor of withholding all supplies for 
that academy. Ithink itisan anomaly. It is 
į Unjust and unnecessary. Ido not know of any 
more right or obligation or justice in educating 
oflicers of the Army at the public expense, than 
in educating lawyers, clergymen, mechanics, or 
manufacturers of any sort; and I will venture fur- 
ther, to say, that this course which I deemed it 
my duty to take in the House of Representatives 
some seventeen years ago, was done in aecord- 
ance with the recommendation and instruction of 
the Democratic Legislature of the State of New 
Hampshire; a State whose Democracy at that 
time was considered of so high a uality that I 
| remember having been Sompion when I first 
| took a seat in the lower House, by being told by 
, a southern gentleman very complacently that they 
| looked then on New Hampshire as the South Car- 
j olina of the North. [Laughter.] At the time 
| when New Hampshire occupied thatenviable posi- 
| tion in the ranks of the Democratic party, ag to 


i 
| 
i 
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j be entitled to be considered the South Carolina of 


i the North, she instructed her Representatives and 
, Senators, by a very decisive vote, to withhold all 
supplies and all appropriation for the Military 
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